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DEDICATION 
To the memory of my mother and to my dear wife | dedicate this novel that is the summary and the conclusion of my entire labour. 


PREFACE 
My aim is to explain how a family, a small group of human beings, behaves in a given society after blossoming forth and giving birth to 10 or 20 individuals who are linked together in the most profound 
ways though they may seem at 1% glance totally dissimilar from each other as analysis shows. Heredity has its laws like gravity. By solving the dual problem of temperament and environment, | shall 
attempt to discover and trace the thread that leads mathematically from one person to another. When | am in possession of every thread and hold in my hands an entire social group, | shall describe 
the behaviour of this group as it plays its part in an historical period; | shall show it in action with all its varied energies; and | shall analyse the aims and ambitions of its individual members along with 
the general tendency of the whole. The great characteristic of the Rougon-Macquarts, the group or family | propose to study is their ravenous appetites, the great upsurge of our age as it rushes to 
satisfy those appetites. Physiologically the Rougon-Macquarts illustrate the gradual sequence of nervous and sanguine accidents that befall a race after a 1st organic lesion and determine those feelings, 
desires, and passions in each individual member of the race according to the environment — in sum, all the natural and instinctive manifestations of humanity - whose outcomes are conventionally 
described in terms of virtue or vice. Historically the Rougon-Macquarts originate in the common people, spread through the whole of contemporary society and rise to all sorts of positions because of 
the essentially modern impulse that sets the lower classes marching through the social system. Thus the dramas of their individual lives tell the story of the 2"¢ Empire from the ambush of the coup 
d'état to the betrayal of Sedan. For 3 years | had been collecting the documents | needed for this great project and even completed the present volume when the fall of the Bonapartes that | needed 
artistically and always saw as the logical conclusion to my story without daring to hope that it would happen so quickly, suddenly gave me the terrible but necessary denouement for my work. My 
scheme is now complete; the circle in which my characters will revolve is closed; and my work will portray a dead regime, a strange period of human folly and shame. This work that will consist of 
several episodes is therefore the natural and social history of a family under the 2" Empire as | see it. The 1* part presented here as The Fortune of the Rougons could bear the scientific title Origins. 
In the natural and social history of a family during the 2"4 Empire, The Kill is the note of gold and flesh. The artist in me refused to diminish the glamour of this life of excess that illuminated the entire 
reign with the suspect light of a bawdy house. A vital aspect of this history would have remained obscure. | wanted to show the premature exhaustion of a race that has lived too quickly and ends in the 
man-woman of rotten societies, the furious speculation of an epoch embodied in an unscrupulous temperament, the nervous breakdown of a woman whose circle of luxury and shame increases tenfold 
native appetites. And with these 3 social monstrosities, | have tried to write a work of art and science that should at the same time be 1 of the strangest chapters in our social history. If | feel that | must 
explain The Kill, this true portrait of social collapse, it is because its literary and scientific aspects seemed to be so poorly understood in the newspaper in which the novel was being serialised that | 
was obliged to stop its publication and suspend the experiment. 
15 November 1871 
The Rougon-Macquart series will be made up of 20 novels. The overall plan was settled in 1869 and | am following it with the utmost rigour. The Drinking Den has come at its appointed time and | have 
written it as | shall write the remaining novels without deviating in the slightest from my course. Therein lies my strength. | have a goal before me. When The Drinking Den was serialised in a newspaper, 
it was attacked with unprecedented ferocity, denounced, and charged with all manner of crimes. Do | really need to explain here in these few lines what my authorial intentions were? | wanted to depict 
the inexorable downfall of a working-class family in the poisonous atmosphere of our city slums. Alcoholism and idleness lead to a weakening of family ties, the filth of promiscuity, the progressive loss 
of decent feelings, ultimately degradation, and death. It is simply morality in action. The Drinking Den is without doubt the most moral of my books. | have often had occasion to write about far more 
horrifying social sores. It is the novel’s form that has shocked people. People have taken exception to the words. My crime is to have had the literary curiosity to gather together the language of the 
common people and present it in a carefully fashioned mould. Yes indeed, the novel's form — there lies my great crime! Yet there are dictionaries of this language, scholars study it and savour its 
richness and its powerful, striking imagery. It is a treasure-house for linguistic researchers. But even so, no one has understood that my aim was to engage in a purely philological exercise that | believe 
to be of great historical and social interest. In any case, | am not defending myself. My novel will be my defence. Itis a work of truth, the 1 novel about the common people that does not lie and has the 
authentic smell of the people. And readers should not conclude that the people as a whole are bad for my characters are not bad but only ignorant and brought low by the conditions of sweated toil and 
poverty in which they live. All | ask is that my novels be read, understood, and seen clearly in their context before they are subjected to the readymade, grotesque, and odious judgements that are 
circulating about me and my works. If only people knew how my friends laugh at the incredible stories about me that are fed to the masses! If only they knew that the fearsome, bloodthirsty novelist is 
in fact a respectable bourgeois, devoted to learning, art, living in quiet seclusion, whose sole ambition is to leave behind as great, and as vital a body of work as he can! | will deny none of the stories 
about me, | will simply go on writing, trusting that time and the good faith of the public will finally disinter me from all the rubbish that has been heaped upon me. 
Paris 
1 January 1877 
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BOOK | 
ORIGINS - THE FORTUNES OF THE ROUGONS 
001 


When you leave Plassans by the Porte de Rome, on the southern side of the town, you will find, on the right-hand side of the Nice road, a little way past the first houses in the Suburb, a patch of waste 
ground known locally as the Aire Saint-Mittre. This Aire Saint-Mittre is a rectangular piece of land, of not inconsiderable size, and on a level with the footpath of the adjacent road, from which it is 
separated by a strip of well-trodden grass. A narrow blind alley fringed with a row of shacks borders it on the right; on the left, and at the far end, it is enclosed by two stretches of moss-covered wall, 
above which can be seen the top branches of the mulberry trees of the Jas-Meiffren, an extensive property whose entrance is further down the road. Enclosed on three sides, the Aire Saint-Mittre is 
like a square that leads nowhere, and is frequented only by people out for a stroll. In the past it was a cemetery under the patronage of Saint-Mittre, a Provencal saint greatly honoured in the locality. 
In 1851 the old people of Plassans could still remember having seen the walls of the cemetery when they were still standing, though the place had been shut for years. The earth, gorged with corpses 
for over a century, exuded death, and a new cemetery had had to be established on the other side of town. The abandoned cemetery had then gone through a process of purification every spring by 
covering itself with thick, black vegetation. The rich soil, into which the gravediggers could no longer sink their spades without turning up some human remains, was extraordinarily fertile. After the May 
rains and the June sunshine, the tallest weeds sprouted higher than the walls and could be seen as far away as the main road; while inside, the place seemed like a deep, dark green sea bestrewn 
with big, strangely coloured flowers. Underfoot, between the mass of stems, you could feel the damp soil bubbling and oozing with sap. One of the strangest features of the place at that time was some 
pear trees with twisted branches and monstrous knots, and whose enormous fruit not a single housewife in Plassans had any desire to pick. The townspeople pulled their faces in disgust when they 
mentioned the fruit but no such delicacy restrained the youngsters from the Suburb who climbed over the walls in gangs at dusk to steal the pears before they were even ripe. The trees and vegetation, 
with their rampant growth, had soon devoured all that remained of the dead in the old cemetery of Saint-Mittre; the human remains that lay rotting there were eaten up by the flowers and fruit, so that 
eventually, when people passed by this cesspit, all they could smell was the penetrating scent of the wild wall-flowers. It only took a few summers. Around this time the town council decided to put this 
communal property that no longer served any purpose, to some use. The walls bordering the roadway and the blind alley were knocked down; the weeds and the pear trees were pulled up; and what 
remained of the cemetery was moved. The ground was dug several metres deep, and such bones as the earth was willing to yield up were piled in a corner. For nearly a month the youngsters, who 
lamented the loss of the pear trees, played boules with skulls, and one night some pranksters went so far as to hang femurs and tibias from all the bell-ropes in the town. This scandal that people in 
Plassans still remember, was not put to rest until it was decided to have the bones thrown into a hole which was dug for the purpose in the new cemetery. But practical work of this kind is usually carried 
out very slowly in provincial towns, and for more than a week the townspeople saw a solitary cart removing human remains as if they were simply removing rubbish. The worst of it was that the tumbril 
had to travel the whole length of the town, from one end to the other, and the badly paved streets meant that fragments of bone and handfuls of black soil were scattered at every jolt. There was no 
religious ceremony of any kind, just a slow, clumsy cartage. Never had a town felt such disgust. For several years the plot of land occupied by the Saint-Mittre cemetery remained a source of terror. 
Although it was next to a main road and was open to all comers, it was simply abandoned, and was invaded once more by weeds. The town council that had probably counted on selling it and seeing 
houses built on it, was evidently unable to find a buyer. The memory of the piles of bones and the tumbril jolting through the streets like some recurrent nightmare may have put people off; or perhaps 
it was simply a question of the inertia, the repugnance at the idea of destroying or rebuilding anything, that is characteristic of people in the provinces. At all events the town council kept possession of 
the land, and eventually lost interest in it. They did not even put a fence round it but left it completely open. Then, as the years went by, people gradually grew accustomed to this empty spot; they 
would sit on the edge of the grass, walk through it, or gather there in groups. When the grass had been worn away and the well-trodden soil had become grey and hard, the old cemetery seemed like 
a badly levelled public square. Unconsciously, to suppress all memory of its unpleasant associations, the townspeople eventually changed the very name of the place, keeping only the name of the 
saint that was also given to the alley that sloped down in one corner of the field. Thus there was the Aire Saint-Mittre and the Impasse Saint-Mittre. All this happened a long time ago. For more than 
thirty years now the Aire Saint-Mittre has had a special character. One day the townspeople, far too lazy and indifferent to turn it to account, let it for a trifling sum to some local Cartwrights who turned 
it into a wood-yard. Today it is still littered with huge pieces of timber ten or fifteen metres long, lying about in piles, like clusters of tall columns that have been knocked to the ground. These piles of 
timber, like ships’ masts lined up at intervals from one end of the yard to the other, are a source of endless delight to the local youngsters. In some spots the ground is covered with fallen beams, 
forming a kind of rippled parquet floor it is impossible to walk across unless you have a remarkable sense of balance. Gangs of children play there all day long. You will see them jumping over the big 
beams, walking in single file along the narrow ridges, straddling the beams and pulling themselves along, and playing games that usually end in blows and tears; sometimes a dozen of them will sit 
shoulder to shoulder on the thin end of a beam raised a few feet above the ground, and will see-saw for hours at a time. The Aire Saint-Mittre thus serves as a playground where, for more than a quarter 
of a century, all the little ragamuffins from the Suburb have come and worn out the seats of their pants. This out-of-the-way spot is made even stranger by the fact that travelling gypsies always set up 
camp there, as if by custom. Whenever any caravan, containing a whole tribe, arrives in Plassans, it takes up its quarters in the Aire Saint-Mittre. The place is never empty. There is always some odd- 
looking crowd there, some troop of wild men and horribly desiccated women, with groups of beautiful children rolling about on the ground. These people live without shame, in the open air, publicly: 
boiling their pots, eating strange food, laying out their tattered clothes, sleeping, fighting, kissing, reeking of filth, and poverty. The field that used to be so dead and deserted except for the buzzing of 
homets round the rich blossoms in the crushing, silent heat of the sun, has thus become a very noisy spot, resounding with the quarrels of the gypsies and the shrieks of the little devils from the Suburb. 
In one corner a sawmill turns out the beams for the yard, its grinding noise providing a continuous bass accompaniment to the shrill voices. The mill is quite primitive. The wood is placed on two high 
trestles, and a couple of sawyers, one of whom stands on the timber itself while the other, down on the ground, is blinded by the shower of sawdust, work a large saw backwards and forwards for hours, 
with machine-like regularity, as if they were wire puppets. The sawn wood is stacked, plank by plank, along the wall at the end, in neat piles two or three metres high, forming perfect cubes. These 
stacks, like square hayricks, often remain there for several seasons, with weeds growing up at the bottom, and are one of the charms of the Aire Saint-Mittre. Winding through them are mysterious little 
pathways that lead to a lane between the timber and the wall, a deserted strip of greenery from which only small patches of sky are visible. The thick vegetation and the eerie stillness of the old cemetery 
can still be seen and felt in this lane, where the walls are covered in moss and the ground seems like a woollen carpet. On the hottest days you can feel the warm, voluptuous breath of the dead rising 
from the old graves. Around Plassans there is no spot more exciting, more alive with emotion, so heavy with warmth, solitude, and love. It is a wonderful place for lovers. When the cemetery was being 
cleared the bones must have been piled up in this corner, for even today people feeling in the wet grass with their feet often kick up fragments of skull. Nowadays nobody thinks of the bodies that once 
lay there. During the day only children playing hide-and-seek go behind the piles of wood. The overgrown path remains hidden and unused. People see only the wood-yard, full of timber and grey with 
dust. In the mornings and afternoons, when the sun is quite warm, the whole area teems with life, and above the tumult, above the youngsters playing among the pieces of wood, and the gypsies 
making fires for their pots, the sharp silhouette of the sawyer perched on his beam stands out against the sky, his arm moving backwards and forwards like a pendulum, as if to regulate the intense 
new life in this spot once set aside for eternal rest. Only the old men who sit on the beams basking in the setting sun talk occasionally about the bones they once saw carted through the streets of 
Plassans by the legendary tumbril. When night falls, the Aire Saint-Mittre becomes deserted and seems to turn into a great black hole. At the far end all that can be seen is the dying embers of the 
gypsies’ fires. Occasional shadows slink silently into the thick mass of darkness. The place becomes quite sinister, especially in winter. One Sunday evening, at about seven o’clock, a young man 
stepped lightly out of the Impasse Saint-Mittre and, hugging the wall, picked his way through the timber in the wood-yard. It was at the beginning of December 1851. The weather was dry and cold. The 
full moon shone with the sharp brilliance of winter moons. That night the yard was not some vast yawning space, as it seemed on rainy nights; illuminated by large patches of white light, and wrapped 
in a deep, chilly silence, it stretched out, soft and melancholy. For a few moments the young man paused on the edge of the field and looked warily ahead of him. He was carrying a rifle, the butt-end 
of which was hidden under his jacket, while the barrel, pointed towards the ground, gleamed in the moonlight. Holding the weapon close to his chest, he examined the square shadows cast by the 
stacks of timber at the end of the yard. The ground looked like a chessboard, with black and white squares clearly defined by alternate patches of light and shadow. The sawyers’ trestles in the middle 
of the plot, on a piece of bare, grey ground, cast long, fantastic shadows, suggesting some huge geometrical figure traced in ink on a sheet of paper. The rest of the yard, with its flooring of beams, was 
like a great bed on which the light was resting, lightly streaked with the thin black shadows that edged the different pieces of timber. In the chilly silence under the wintry moon, the motionless, recumbent 
beams, stiffened, as it were, with sleep and cold, recalled the corpses of the old cemetery. The young man cast a quick glance round the empty space; there was not a creature, not a sound, no danger 
of being seen or heard. The black patches at the far end made him even more wary but after a brief examination he plucked up his courage and hurried across the yard. As soon as he felt under cover 
he slackened his pace. He was now in the green lane skirting the wall behind the piles of planks. Here even his footsteps were inaudible; the frozen grass scarcely crackled under his tread. A feeling 
of well-being seemed to take hold of him. He must have loved this spot, fearing no danger, seeking there only peace and serenity. He no longer concealed his weapon. The lane stretched out, like a 
trench of dark shadow, though the moon, as it glided between two piles of timber, streaked the grass with patches of light. All slept, both darkness and light, with the same deep, soft, sad slumber. No 
words can describe the peacefulness of the place. The young man went right down the lane, and stopped at the end where the walls of the Jas-Meiffren form an angle. Here he listened, as if to see 
whether any sound would come from the adjoining property. At last, hearing nothing, he bent down, pushed a plank aside, and hid his gun in a timber-stack. In the corner there was an old tombstone 
that had been overlooked when the old cemetery was moved. Resting on its side and sloping slightly, it formed a sort of raised bench. The rain had worn away its edges, and moss was slowly eating 
into it. Nevertheless, the fragment of an inscription, engraved on the base of the stone, could still be made out in the moonlight: 

Here lies ... Marie ... died ... 
Time had erased the rest. When the young man had hidden his gun, he again listened attentively and, still hearing nothing, decided to climb onto the stone. The wall was quite low, and he was able to 
rest his elbows on the coping. But he could see nothing but a flood of light beyond the row of mulberry trees skirting the wall. The flat, treeless ground of the Jas-Meiffren stretched out under the moon 
like a huge sheet of unbleached linen; a hundred metres away the farmhouse and its outbuildings formed an even whiter patch. The young man was still gazing anxiously in that direction when suddenly 
one of the town clocks slowly and solemnly struck seven. He counted the strokes and then jumped down, seeming surprised and relieved. He sat on the tombstone, like someone prepared to wait a 
long time. He seemed oblivious to the cold. For about half an hour he remained quite still, deep in thought, staring at a mass of shadow. He had chosen to sit in a dark corner but the beams of the rising 
moon had gradually reached him, and eventually his head was fully illuminated. He was a sturdy-looking lad, with a delicate mouth and the soft skin of youth. He looked about seventeen, and had a 
distinctive kind of physical beauty. His long, thin face looked like the work of a master sculptor; his high forehead, strong eyebrows, aquiline nose, broad flat chin, and prominent, finely chiselled 
cheekbones gave his face remarkably strong features. With advancing age such a face would become too bony, as gaunt as that of a knight errant. But at this stage of youth, with chin and cheeks 
covered with a light down, its sharpness was softened by certain features that were still almost those of a child. His gentle black eyes, full of the innocence of adolescence, also gave a certain delicacy 
to his otherwise rugged appearance. Not all women would have been attracted to the lad, as he was not conventionally handsome; but his features as a whole expressed such intense and sympathetic 
life, a beauty born of such excitement and energy, that they doubtless made the local girls - those sunburnt girls of the Midi - dream about him as he walked past on sultry July evenings. He remained 
sitting on the tombstone, lost in thought, and apparently unconscious of the moonlight that now fell upon his chest and legs. He was of medium build, rather thick-set, with excessively muscular arms 
and a labourer’s hands, already hardened by toil; his feet, shod with heavy laced boots, looked large and square-toed. His joints and extremities, and the heavy cast of his limbs, indicated a peasant 
background; but there was something about him, in the cocking of his head and the thoughtful look in his eye, that seemed to suggest an inner revolt against the brutalizing manual labour that was 
beginning to bend him to the ground. No doubt a keen intelligence lay buried beneath the burdens of race and class; he must have had one of those refined and sensitive intellects locked in the fullness 
of the flesh, and suffering from its inability to burst out of its bodily prison. Thus, in spite of his sturdy appearance, he seemed shy and nervous, as if feeling a kind of unconscious shame at his 
imperfection and not knowing how to achieve fulfilment. He was a decent lad whose ignorance made him all the more committed in his enthusiasms, whose manly heart was governed by a child’s 
intelligence, and who could be as submissive as a woman and as brave as any hero. This evening he was wearing a coat and trousers of greenish, narrow-ribbed corduroy. A soft felt hat, pushed back, 
cast a thin shadow over his forehead. As the neighbouring clock struck the half-hour, he suddenly started from his reverie. Realising that the pale moonlight was shining full upon him, he gazed anxiously 
ahead. Then he abruptly dived back into the shadows but was unable to regain his train of thought. He became aware that his hands and feet were getting very cold, and began to grow impatient. So 
he jumped onto the stone again, and once more glanced across at the Jas-Meiffren that was still empty and silent. Finally, to kill time, he jumped down, fetched his gun from the pile of planks where he 
had hidden it, and played for a while with the cocking mechanism. The weapon was a long, heavy carbine that had probably belonged to a smuggler. The thickness of the butt and the breech of the 
barrel indicated that it was an old flintlock converted into a percussion gun by a local gunsmith. It was the sort of firearm you find in farmhouses, hanging on the wall above the chimney-piece. The 
young man stroked his weapon lovingly; twenty times or more he pulled the trigger, put his little finger in the barrel, and examined the butt very carefully. By degrees his youthful excitement, combined 
with a certain childish playfulness, got the better of him, and, levelling the gun, he took aim like a recruit going through his drill. It was now nearly eight o’clock, and he had been holding the gun to his 
cheek for over a minute when all at once a faint, breathless cry came from the direction of the Jas-Meiffren. ‘Are you there, Silvére?’ the voice asked. 
Silvére dropped his gun and leapt onto the tombstone. ‘Yes, yes,’ he replied, also very softly. ‘Wait a minute, I'll help you up.’ 


Before he could hold out his arms, however, a girl’s head appeared above the wall. With remarkable agility the girl had shinned up a mulberry tree like a kitten. The ease and confidence with which she 
moved showed that she knew this strange spot. In the twinkling of an eye she was sitting on top of the wall. Then Silvére, taking her in his arms, carried her to the seat. But she struggled to free herself. 
‘Let go,’ she laughed playfully. ‘Let go, | can get down on my own.’ 

When she was seated on the stone slab, she added: ‘Have you been waiting long? | ran all the way. I'm completely out of breath.’ 

Silvére did not reply. He seemed very serious, and gazed sadly into the girl's face. ‘I wanted to see you, Miette,’ he said, sitting down beside her. ‘I would have waited all night. I'm leaving in the morning 
at dawn.’ 

Miette had just caught sight of the gun lying on the grass and, becoming very serious herself, murmured: ‘Ah! So it’s decided? There’s your gun!” 

‘Yes,’ replied Silvére after a brief pause, his voice shaking. ‘It’s my gun. | thought it would be best to take it from the house tonight; tomorrow morning Aunt Dide might see me take it, and it would upset 
her. I’m going to hide it, and fetch it just before | set off.’ 

Then, as Miette could not take her eyes off the weapon he had so foolishly left on the grass, he jumped up and hid it once more among the planks. 

‘We heard this morning’, he said as he sat down again, ‘that the insurgents from La Palud and Saint-Martin-de-Vaux are on the march. They spent last night at Alboise. We've decided to join them. 
Some of the workers in Plassans left this afternoon; the ones who are still there will join their brothers tomorrow.’ He said the word ‘brothers’ with youthful emphasis. ‘An uprising is becoming inevitable,’ 
he added; ‘but right is on our side and we shall win.’ 

Miette was listening to Silvére while staring straight ahead. ‘I see,’ she said, when he had finished speaking. And after a fresh pause she continued: ‘You warned me but | was still hoping ... anyway, 
it's decided.’ 

Neither of them knew what else to say. This deserted spot in the wood-yard, with its green lane, became still and melancholy again; there was just the moon chasing the shadows of the timber-stacks 
across the grass. The two young people on the tombstone remained silent and motionless in the pale light. Silvére had put his arm round Miette, and she was leaning against his shoulder. They did not 
kiss but simply maintained an embrace, in which love was marked by the innocent tenderness of fraternal affection. Miette was wearing a long, brown, hooded cloak which reached to her feet, covering 
her whole body. Only her head and hands were visible. The women of the people in Provence — the peasants and workers - still wear these big cloaks that are called pelisses; it is a form of dress that 
must date back many years. Miette had thrown back her hood on arriving. Living in the open air, and born of a hot-blooded race, she never wore a hat. Her bare head stood out in bold relief against 
the wall that seemed completely white in the moonlight. She was still a child but a child who was growing up fast. She had reached the charming, in-between stage when a girl is about to become a 
young woman. A bud-like delicacy, a hesitancy of contour that is exquisitely charming, distinguishes all young adolescent girls. The round, voluptuous outlines of puberty begin to appear in the girl’s 
innocent slimness; a woman slowly takes shape in the child’s body, awkwardly betraying all the signs of her sex. This period is very difficult for some girls, who suddenly shoot up, become unattractive, 
sallow and delicate, like plants that have grown too quickly. But for Miette, and all those girls who, like her, are healthy and live in the open air, it is a time of extreme gracefulness which they will never 
experience again. Miette was thirteen. Though she was strong and sturdy, she did not look any older, so fresh and innocent was the smile that lit up her face. She was physically attractive, however, 
and was growing very quickly into a woman because of the Provencal sun and the hardness of her life. She was nearly as tall as Silvére, a little plump and full of life. Like her sweetheart, she had an 
unusual kind of beauty. She would not have been considered ugly but she might have appeared strange to many attractive young people. Her hair was superb; it rose straight up above her forehead, 
streamed back like a breaking wave, and flowed over her head and neck like a swirling, ink-black sea, tossing and bubbling wildly. Its thickness made it very difficult to arrange. It bothered her. It was 
so thick that she did not know what to do with it. She twisted it as tightly as she could into coils as thick as a child’s fist, and wound them together at the back of her head in an effort to control it. But 
she had little time for her hair, and this huge chignon, quickly arranged without a mirror, gave her a most charming appearance. On seeing her naturally helmeted with a mass of frizzy hair hanging 
down over her neck and temples like a mane, you could understand why she went about bare-headed, ignoring the rain and frost. Under her dark locks was her low forehead, curved and golden like a 
crescent moon. Her large prominent eyes, her short upturned nose with its wide nostrils, and her thick ruddy lips would each have seemed unattractive if considered separately; but together, in the 
delightful roundness and liveliness of her face, they combined to create an effect of unusual but striking beauty. When she laughed, throwing her head back and gently resting it on her right shoulder, 
she looked like an ancient Bacchante, her throat swelling as she spoke, her cheeks round like a child’s, her teeth large and white, her coils of frizzy hair tossed by every burst of merriment, waving like 
a crown of vine leaves. To realise that she was still a virgin, a young girl of thirteen, you had to notice the innocence behind her hearty, womanly laughter, and especially the childlike delicacy of her 
chin and the soft transparency of her temples. In certain lights Miette’s sun-tanned face showed yellow like amber. A fine black down already shaded her upper lip. Work was beginning to disfigure her 
small hands that, if she did not use them, would have become beautifully plump, like those of a woman of the bourgeoisie. Miette and Silvére remained silent for a long time. They were reading their 
own anxious thoughts, and the more they contemplated the unknown dangers of the following day the tighter they held each other. Their hearts beat as one, they understood how useless and painful 
it would be to express their fears out loud. After a while, however, Miette could no longer contain herself; choking with emotion, she expressed in a single phrase what was preying on their minds. ‘You 
will come back, won't you?’ she stammered, clinging to Silvére’s neck. 

Silvére did not reply but, half-choking himself, and afraid that he would burst into tears like Miette, kissed her on the cheek like a brother, unable to find any other form of consolation. Then, relaxing 
their embrace, they again fell silent. After a moment Miette shivered. Now that she was not leaning against Silvére’s shoulder she was becoming icy cold. Yet she would not have shivered had she 
been in this deserted lane the previous evening, sitting on the tombstone, where for several seasons they had been so happy together, in the peaceful atmosphere of the dead. ‘I’m very cold,’ she said, 
pulling her hood over her head. ‘Shall we walk for a while?’ the young man asked. ‘It’s not yet nine o'clock; we can take a stroll along the road.’ 

Miette was thinking that it would be a long time before she had the pleasure of another rendezvous, another of their evening conversations that she looked forward to all day long. ‘Yes, let's have a little 
walk,’ she replied enthusiastically. ‘Let’s go to the mill. | could stay out all night if you want.’ 

They jumped down from the tombstone and were soon hidden in the shadow of a pile of planks. Here Miette opened her huge, warm pelisse that had a quilted lining of red twill, and threw one of its 
folds over Silvére’s shoulders, covering him completely, drawing him to her. They put their arms round each other, becoming, as it were, a single person. Having become as one, wrapped in the folds 
of the cloak in such a way that they seemed to lose all human shape, they walked slowly towards the road, boldly crossing the empty parts of the wood-yard that shone white in the moonlight. Miette 
had covered Silvére with the cloak, and he had submitted to this quite naturally, as if the cloak was used like this every evening. In 1851 the Nice road, with the Suburb on each side, was lined with 
ancient elm trees, grand and gigantic ruins, still full of life that the tidy-minded town council replaced some years ago with some little plane trees. When Silvére and Miette found themselves under the 
elms, whose huge boughs cast great shadows on the moonlit footpath, they encountered, several times, black shapes moving silently along close to the houses. These, too, were young couples, 
similarly wrapped in a cloak, and discreetly walking together in the darkness. This style of walking together has been adopted by the young sweethearts in the towns of the Midi. The sons and daughters 
of the common people, who mean eventually to marry but are not averse to a kiss or two in advance, do not know where they can kiss undisturbed and without exposing themselves to gossip. Although 
their parents leave them entirely to their own devices, if they rented a room somewhere in the town in order to be alone, this would immediately create a scandal; on the other hand, they do not have 
the time to go out into a deserted part of the country every evening. So they have found a compromise: they walk around the outskirts of the town, the patches of waste ground, the side-tracks of the 
high-road, all those places where there are few passers-by and many shady nooks. And to be more prudent still, since all the townsfolk know each other, they take care not to reveal their identity, by 
wrapping themselves in these huge cloaks that are big enough to hide a whole family. The parents tolerate these walks in the dark; despite the strict morality of people in the provinces, they are 
unconcerned; they know that the young couples never linger in dark corners or sit down in the waste ground, and this is enough to satisfy their sense of propriety. It is hardly possible, while walking, to 
do anything but kiss. Occasionally, however, some girls turn bad: a young couple sits down. There is nothing more charming than these lovers’ walks. They embody the warm, fertile imagination of the 
people of the Midi. It is a veritable masquerade, full of innocent pleasure and available to the most humble. The girl has only to open her cloak and clasp her sweetheart to her in her ready-made 
hideaway; she conceals him in its warm folds, as bourgeois girls hide their suitors under their beds or in wardrobes. The forbidden fruit tastes particularly sweet like this; it is eaten in the open air, in the 
midst of other people, along the roads. And the delightful thing, that which gives their kisses a special intensity, is their security in the knowledge that they can embrace with impunity, that they can 
spend whole evenings arm-in-arm in public without the slightest risk of being recognized and pointed at. Each couple becomes a brown mass, exactly like another. To anyone out for a late stroll, and 
who sees these vague shapes moving along, it is simply the passage of love, anonymous love, felt but not seen. The couples know they are well hidden; they talk in undertones and feel at home in 
their little worlds; most often they walk for hours in silence, at random, content in their embrace within the same piece of calico. It is both voluptuous and virginal. The climate is to blame; it alone makes 
the young couples seek secluded spots on the edges of the town. On fine summer nights it is impossible to walk round Plassans without coming across a hooded couple in every patch of shadow cast 
by a wall. Some places, like the Aire Saint-Mittre, are full of these dark dominoes gliding silently past each other in the warm night air; they are like guests invited to some mysterious ball given by the 
stars to the humble poor. When it is very hot and the girls do not wear their cloaks, they simply turn up their overskirts; and in the winter the more passionate couples are unconcerned by the frosts. 
Thus, as Miette and Silvére walked along the Nice road, they thought nothing of the chill December night. They passed through the slumbering Suburb without exchanging a word, enjoying the simple 
pleasure of their warm embrace. Their hearts were heavy; their delight in holding each other was marked by the pain of their imminent separation, and it seemed to them that they could enjoy forever 
the bittersweet silence that lulled their steps. Soon the houses grew fewer, and they reached the end of the Suburb. There stands the entrance to the Jas-Meiffren, an iron gate fixed to two strong 
pillars, with a long row of mulberry trees stretching back behind the bars. Silvére and Miette instinctively cast a glance inside as they walked on. Beyond the Jas-Meiffren the road slopes gently down 
to a valley that serves as the bed of a little rivulet, the Viorne, a brook in summer but a torrent in winter. The double row of elms still extended the whole way, making the main road a magnificent 
avenue; this broad band of gigantic trees stretched across the hill that was planted with corn and stunted vines. On that December night, under the clear cold moonlight, the newly ploughed fields 
stretching away on either side were like huge beds of greyish wadding that deadened every sound. Only the dull murmur of the Viorne in the distance disturbed the deep silence of the countryside. 
When they had begun to walk down the avenue, Miette’s thoughts reverted to the Jas-Meiffren that they had just left behind them. ‘I had a job getting away this evening,’ she said. ‘My uncle wouldn't 
let me go. He had shut himself up in one of the cellars. He was hiding his money, | think because he seemed very worried this morning about what's happening.’ 

Silvére held her tenderly. ‘Be brave,’ he said. ‘The time will come when we'll be able to see each other whenever we want. You mustn't get upset.’ 

‘Oh,’ replied the girl, shaking her head, ‘you're very optimistic. Sometimes | feel very sad. It isn’t the hard work that gets me down; in fact, I’m often very glad that my uncle asks me to do so much. He 
was quite right to make me a peasant girl; | might have turned out badly, because, you know, Silvére, there are times when | think I’m living under a curse ... | think of ... you know who | mean...’ 

As she spoke these last words, her voice broke into a sob. Silvére interrupted her almost brusquely. ‘Stop,’ he said. ‘You promised not to think about it. It's no crime of yours...’ 

Then he added in a gentler tone: ‘We really love each other, don’t we? When we're married you won't need to worry.’ 

‘| know,’ murmured Miette. ‘You're so good, you do your best to reassure me. But | can’t help it. | sometimes get very angry. | think I've been wronged, and then | feel like doing something bad. I’m 
telling you exactly how | feel. Every time my father’s name is thrown in my face, it’s as if my whole body is on fire. When the young kids shout at me when | walk past: “Hey, La Chantegreil!” | just lose 
control; | want to grab hold of them and hit them.’ 

After a heavy silence, she continued: ‘You're a man, you’re going to be able to fight ... you’re lucky.’ 

Silvére had let her go on talking. After a few steps he said sorrowfully: ‘You're wrong, Miette; it’s not right to get so angry. You shouldn't rebel against the law. I’m going to fight for our rights, not for 
personal vengeance.’ 

‘All the same,’ she continued, ‘I'd like to be a man and be able to use a gun. | think I'd feel much better.’ 

As Silvére remained silent, she realised that she had annoyed him. She suddenly calmed down, and stammered in an imploring tone: ‘You're not angry with me, are you? It’s the fact that you're leaving 
that has upset me and makes me think this way. | know you’re right, and that | shouldn’t be so concerned about my own feelings...’ 

She began to cry, and Silvére, moved by her tears, grasped her hands and kissed them. ‘You see,’ he said gently, ‘you get angry and then start to cry, just like a child. You must be reasonable. | don’t 
mean to be angry ... | just want to see you happier, and that depends mainly on you.’ 

The painful memory of the drama to which Miette had just referred made the sweethearts quite gloomy for a few minutes. They carried on walking with bowed heads and troubled thoughts. After a 
while, Silvére resumed the conversation in spite of himself. ‘Do you think I’m much happier than you?’ he asked. ‘If my grandmother had not taken care of me and brought me up, what would have 
happened to me? Apart from my Uncle Antoine, who’s a worker like me, and taught me to love the Republic, all the other members of my family avoid me like the plague.’ 

He was getting more and more excited as he talked, and suddenly stopped, keeping Miette standing in the middle of the road. ‘As God is my witness,’ he went on, ‘I’m not envious of anyone and | don’t 
hate anyone. But if we win, I'll have to tell those fine gentlemen what's what. Uncle Antoine understands very well. You'll see when we get back. We'll all live happy and free.’ 

Miette took him gently by the arm, and they carried on walking. ‘You love your Republic, don’t you?’ she said, trying to make light of things. ‘Do you love me as much?’ 

She was joking but not without a tinge of seriousness. She was thinking, perhaps, how easily Silvére was prepared to leave her behind. But he gravely replied: ‘You’re my wife. | love you with all my 
heart. | love the Republic because | love you. When we’re married we'll want to be happy, and it’s to make sure that we get some of that happiness that I’m leaving in the morning. Surely you don’t 
want me to stay at home?’ 

‘Oh no!’ she cried. ‘A man must be brave. Courage is a wonderful thing! ... You must forgive me for being jealous. | would like to be as strong as you. You would love me all the more, wouldn't you?’ 


She fell silent for a few moments, and then added, with charming vivacity and ingenuousness: ‘How nice it will be to kiss you when you come back!’ 

Silvére was greatly moved by this expression of love and courage. He took Miette in his arms and kissed her several times on the cheeks. She laughed as she struggled to free herself, and her eyes 
filled with tears. All around the countryside still slept in the deep stillness and cold. They were now halfway down the hill. On the top of a lofty hillock to the left stood the ruins of a windmill, standing out 
in the white light of the moon; all that remained was the tower that had fallen in on one side. This was where they had wanted to walk to. They had come from the Suburb without casting a single glance 
at the fields through which they passed. When Silvére had stopped kissing Miette on the cheeks, he looked up and saw the mill. ‘We've come a long way!’ he exclaimed. ‘There’s the mill. It must be 
nearly half-past nine. We'd go back home.’ 

But Miette pulled a face. ‘Let’s carry on a little way,’ she implored; ‘just as far as the little crossroad ... that’s all.’ 

Silvére smiled as he put his arms round her once more. Then they carried on down the hill, no longer afraid of being seen, for they had not met a soul since they had left the last houses behind them. 
But they kept the huge cloak wrapped around them. It seemed, as it were, a natural nest for their love. It had hidden them on so many happy evenings! If they had walked side by side, they would have 
felt very small and isolated in the vastness of the countryside; but, blended together, they felt bolder and seemed less tiny. Through the folds of the cloak they gazed at the fields stretching out on both 
sides of the road, without experiencing that crushing feeling with which great impersonal vistas often oppress the human heart. It seemed to them as if they had brought their house with them, and that 
they were able to enjoy a view of the countryside as if from a window; they delighted in the peace and isolation, the patches of light, the glimpses of nature vaguely distinguishable beneath the shroud 
of night and winter, the whole of the valley which, while delightful, could not distract them from enjoyment of their own closeness. They were talking now only in snatches. They had stopped talking 
about others, and even about themselves; they were absorbed by the present moment, squeezing each other’s hands, uttering exclamations at the sight of some particular spot, exchanging words at 
rare intervals, and hardly hearing each other, as if made drowsy by the warmth of their embrace. Silvére forgot his Republican enthusiasm; Miette was no longer preoccupied by the thought that her 
sweetheart would be leaving her in an hour, for a long time, perhaps forever. Their joy at being together lulled them into a feeling of security as on normal days, when their meetings were not marred 
by the prospect of separation. They walked on. Soon they reached the little crossroad Miette had mentioned — a little lane that led through the fields to a village on the banks of the Viorne. But they 
carried on, pretending not to notice this path, where they had agreed to stop. It was only some minutes later that Silvére whispered: ‘It must be very late; you'll get tired.’ 

‘No, really, I’m not at all tired,’ the girl replied. ‘| could walk for several miles like this quite easily.’ 

Then, pleadingly, she added: ‘Let's go down to the meadows of Sainte-Claire. Then we'll really stop and turn back.’ 

Silvére, lulled by the girl’s rhythmic gait, was half-asleep. He made no objection, and their rapture began anew. They were now walking more slowly, afraid of the moment when they would have to 
retrace their steps. As long as they walked on, they felt they could perpetuate forever their close embrace; the return would mean separation and a painful farewell. The slope was gradually becoming 
gentler. In the valley below there are meadows extending as far as the Viorne that runs at the other end, beneath a range of low hills. These meadows, set off from the main road by thick hedges, are 
the meadows of Sainte-Claire. ‘Bah!’ exclaimed Silvére this time, as he caught sight of the first patches of grass. ‘We might as well go as far as the bridge.’ 

At this Miette burst out laughing, put her arms round Silvére’s neck, and gave him a smacking kiss. At the spot where the hedges begin, there were in those days two elms that formed the end of the 
long avenue, two giant trees even bigger than the others. The treeless fields stretch out from the main road, like a broad band of green wool, as far as the willows and birches by the river. The distance 
from the last elms to the bridge is barely three hundred metres. They took a good quarter of an hour to cover the distance. At last, despite their slowness, they arrived at the bridge. There they stopped. 
In front of them the Nice road ran up the opposite side of the valley; but they could see only a small part of it, since it takes a sudden turn about half-a-kilometre from the bridge, and is lost to view 
among the wooded hills. On looking round they caught sight of the other end of the road, along which they had just travelled, and which leads in a direct line from Plassans to the Viome. In the beautiful 
winter moonlight it looked like a long silver ribbon, with dark edgings traced by the rows of elms. On the right and left the ploughed hill-land looked like wide, grey patches of sea intersected by this 
ribbon, the roadway white with frost, shining like polished metal. Up above, on a level with the horizon, lights still shone from a few windows in the Suburb, glowing like sparks in the darkness. Miette 
and Silvére had walked several kilometres. They gazed back at the road along which they had travelled, full of wonder at the vast amphitheatre that rose up to the horizon, and over which flowed bluish 
streams of light, as over the layered rocks of a giant waterfall. This strange, colossal scene stretched out in the deathlike stillness and silence. Nothing could have been more majestic. Then Silvére 
and Miette, leaning against the parapet of the bridge, gazed at the scene beneath them. The Viorne, swollen by the rains, flowed on with a dull, continuous sound. Up-and down-stream, despite the 
darkness that filled the hollows, they could make out the black outlines of the trees growing on the banks; here and there glided moonbeams, leaving trails of molten metal, as it were, on the surface of 
the water that gleamed and danced like rays of light on the scales of some live animal. The gleams darted mysteriously along the grey torrent, between the vague phantom-like foliage. You might have 
thought that the valley was enchanted, some wondrous retreat where a community of shadows and light lived some fantastic life. Silvére and Miette knew this part of the river very well. They had often 
come here to escape the heat on hot July nights; they had spent hours hidden among the clusters of willows on the right bank, at the spot where the meadows of Sainte-Claire spread their green carpet 
to the edge of the water. They remembered every bend, the stones they had to step across to get to the other side of the Viorne, as narrow at that time of year as a rivulet, and certain grassy hollows 
where they had dreamt their dreams of love. Miette gazed longingly at the right bank of the torrent. ‘If it was warmer’, she sighed, ‘we could go down and rest for a while before going back up the hill...’ 
Then after a pause, during which she continued to gaze at the banks of the river, she resumed: ‘Look down there, Silvére, at that black mass over there, in front of the lock ... Do you remember? ... 
That's the brushwood we sat in last Corpus Christi Day.’ 

‘So itis,’ Silvére replied softly. 

This was the spot where they had first ventured to kiss each other on the cheeks. The memory evoked by Miette’s comment gave them both a feeling of delight, an emotion in which the joys of the past 
mingled with hopes for the future. The wonderful evenings they had spent together flashed before their eyes, especially the evening of that Corpus Christi Day, whose every detail they remembered: 
the great warm sky, the cool willows of the Viorne, and their own loving talk. At the same time, as the past came flooding back so pleasantly, they fancied they could see the future, see their dreams 
realised as they walked through life arm in arm, just as they had been walking along the highway, wrapped in the same warm cloak. They gazed into each other's eyes and smiled. Suddenly Silvére 
looked up, threw off the cloak, and began to listen attentively. Miette, taken by surprise, did the same, not understanding why he was turning away from her so abruptly. For the last few moments, 
muffled sounds had been coming from behind the hills through which the Nice road disappears from view. It was like the distant jolting of a procession of carts. These sounds, as yet vague, were 
muffled further by the roar of the Viorne. Gradually, however, the noise grew louder, and became like the tramping of an army on the march. Then, in the growing rumble, shouting could be heard, 
strange rhythmical blasts, as if a gale was blowing. They sounded like the thunderclaps of a rapidly gathering storm that was already disturbing the stillness of the air as it approached. Silvére strained 
his ears but was unable to make out the words being shouted by this tempest of voices that the hillsides prevented from reaching him clearly. Suddenly a dark mass appeared round the bend, and the 
formidable sound of the Marseillaise, sung with vengeful fury, burst upon the air. ‘They're here!’ cried Silvére, carried away with excitement. 

He began to run up the hill, dragging Miette with him. On the left-hand side of the road was an embankment planted with evergreen oaks. They clambered up it to avoid being swept away by the howling 
tide of the crowd. When they had reached the top of the bank and stood in the shadow of the bushes, Miette, now quite pale, gazed sadly at the procession of men whose distant singing had been 
enough to snatch Silvére from her arms. It was as if the whole procession had thrust itself between them. They had been so happy a few minutes before, so tightly locked in their embrace, so alone, 
so cut off amidst the great silence and the soft light of the moon. Now Silvére, who had turned away from Miette, no longer seemed aware of her presence; he had eyes only for those strangers he 
called his brothers. The crowd descended the slope in one long, marvellous, irresistible rush. There could have been no more majestic sight than the irruption of these few thousand men into that cold, 
still landscape. The road became a torrent, rolling with living waves that seemed never to end; again and again, yet more dark throngs came round the bend, their singing continually swelling the great 
voice of this human tempest. When the last battalions came into sight, the noise was deafening. The Marseillaise filled the air, as if blown through huge trumpets by giant mouths and projected by the 
vibrating brass into every corner of the valley. The sleeping countryside awoke with a start, quivering like a beaten drum; it resounded in its very depths, repeating with each echo the stirring notes of 
the national anthem. Then the singing seemed to come from everywhere. From the horizon, from the distant rocks, the ploughed land, the fields, the copses, the smallest bits of brushwood, human 
voices seemed to be rising up. The great amphitheatre, stretching up from the river to Plassans, the gigantic torrent over which the bluish moonlight flowed, seemed filled with a huge, invisible crowd 
cheering on the insurgents; and in the depths of the Viorne, along the water streaked with mysterious metallic reflections, every dark spot seemed to conceal people taking up the refrain with increasing 
passion. The air and earth seemed alive; it was as if the whole countryside was crying out for vengeance and liberty. As the little army descended the slope, the roar rolled on in sonorous waves broken 
only by sudden outbursts which shook the very stones in their path. Silvére, pale with emotion, continued to listen and watch. The men at the head of this surging, roaring stream, so monstrous in the 
darkness, had nearly reached the bridge. ‘I thought’, murmured Miette, ‘that you were not going to go through Plassans.’ 

‘They must have changed their plans,’ Silvére replied. ‘We were going to march to the chief town by the Toulon road, to the left of Plassans and Orchéres. They must have left Alboise this afternoon 
and gone past Les Tulettes during the evening.’ 

The head of the column had already arrived in front of them. The little army was more orderly than might be expected of a band of undisciplined men. The contingents from the various towns and 
villages formed separate battalions, separated from each other by a few paces. These battalions seemed to be under the orders of certain commanders. At this moment, the pace at which they were 
descending the hillside made them a solid, compact mass, invincible in their strength. There were probably about 3000 of them, united and borne along by the same feelings of passion and anger. The 
shadows cast over the roadway by the steep embankments made the details of the scene difficult to make out. A few metres away from the trees where Miette and Silvére had taken shelter, the 
embankment on the left-hand side gave way to a little track that ran alongside the Viorne; and the moonlight, flowing through this gap, striped the road with a broad band of light. When the first insurgents 
reached this patch of light, they were suddenly illuminated so brightly that you could make out every line on their faces and every detail of their clothes. As the various contingents swept on, the young 
couple saw them emerge dramatically out of the darkness, seemingly without end. As the first of them passed through the patch of light, Miette clung instinctively to Silvére, though she knew she was 
safe and hidden from view. She put her arm round Silvére’s neck, resting her head on his shoulder. With the hood of her cloak round her pale face, she gazed at the square patch of light as it was 
traversed by all those anonymous faces, transfigured by excitement, their black open mouths screaming out the Marseillaise in voices thirsty for vengeance. Silvére, whom she felt trembling at her side, 
leaned forward and whispered in her ear the names of the various contingents as they passed by. The column marched along eight abreast. Leading the way were a number of big, strapping fellows, 
who seemed to have the strength of Hercules and the naive confidence of giants. They would doubtless prove blind, intrepid defenders of the Republic. On their shoulders they carried large axes, 
whose blades, freshly sharpened, and glittered in the moonlight. ‘They are the woodcutters from the forests of the Seille,’ said Silvére. ‘They have been formed into a corps of sappers. If their leaders 
gave them the signal, they would march as far as Paris, smashing down the gates of the towns with their axes as if they were the old cork oaks they chop down on the mountain...’ The young man 
spoke with pride of the huge fists of his brothers. And seeing a band of labourers and rough-bearded men, tanned by the sun, coming along behind the woodcutters, he continued: ‘That's the contingent 
from La Palud. That was the first town to rise up. The men in smocks are labourers who cut up the cork oaks; the others, in velveteen jackets, must be hunters and charcoal-burners from the gorges of 
the Seille ... The hunters knew your father, Miette. They have good firearms, and handle them with great skill. If only we were all armed like that! We don’t have enough rifles. Look, the labourers have 
only got clubs.’ 

Miette watched and listened, saying nothing. When Silvére mentioned her father, her cheeks flushed. Her face burnt as she scrutinized the hunters, with a strange look in which anger was mixed with 
sympathy. She became quite animated, yielding to the fever of excitement which the insurgents’ songs awakened in her. The column that had just begun the Marseillaise again, was still marching along 
as though lashed by the sharp blasts of the Mistral. The men of La Palud were followed by another troop of workers, among whom was a large number of bourgeois in greatcoats. ‘Those are the men 
from Saint-Martin-de-Vauix,’ Silvére resumed. ‘That town rose up almost at the same time as La Palud ... The bosses joined the workers. There are some rich men there, Miette; men rich enough to 
live quietly at home but who are now risking their lives in defence of liberty. You have to admire them ... But they've got very few weapons; just a few shotguns they use for hunting ... You see over 
there the ones with red armbands? They are the leaders.’ 

But Silvére could not keep up. The contingents were coming down the hill faster than he could describe them. While he was describing the men from Saint-Martin-de-Vaux, two battalions had already 
passed through the patch of light across the roadway. ‘Did you see?’ he said. ‘The insurgents from Alboise and Les Tulettes just passed by. | recognized Burgat the blacksmith ... they must have joined 
the rest today ... look how fast they're going!’ 

Miette was now leaning forward to have a better view of the little bands Silvére was pointing out. Her increasing excitement tightened her throat. Then a battalion larger and better disciplined than the 
others appeared. The insurgents composing it were nearly all wearing blue smocks, with red sashes round their waists; it was as if they had been provided with uniforms. In the middle was a man on 
horseback, with a sabre at his side. And most of these self-appointed soldiers carried guns, carbines, and old muskets of the National Guard. ‘I don’t know those people,’ said Silvére. ‘The man on the 
horse must be the leader I’ve heard people mention. He has brought the contingents from Faverolles and the neighbouring villages. The whole column ought to be equipped like that.’ 

He had no time to catch his breath. ‘Ah! Here come the people from the country!’ he cried. 

Small groups of ten or twenty at most were striding along behind the men from Faverolles. They all wore the short jackets of the Midi peasantry, and as they sang they brandished pitchforks and 
scythes; some of them were simply carrying big shovels. Every hamlet had sent its able-bodied men. Silvére, who recognized the groups by their leaders, enumerated them in feverish tones. ‘The 
contingent from Chavanoz!’ he exclaimed. ‘Just eight of them but they're strong; Uncle Antoine knows them ... Here’s Naziéres! And Poujols! They're all here; not one has failed to answer the call ... 
Valqueyras! Look, the priest is with them; I’ve heard about him, he’s a staunch republican.’ 


He was getting carried away. Now that each battalion consisted of only a few insurgents he had to name them all very quickly that made him seem in a frenzy. 

‘Ah, Miette!’ he continued, ‘what a superb march past! Rozan! Vernoux! Corbiére! And there are more to come, you'll see ... They have only got scythes but they'll cut down the troops like grass ... 
Saint-Eutrope! Mazet! Les Gardes! Marsanne! The whole north side of the Seille! ... Ah, victory will be ours! The whole of this part of the country is with us. Look at those men’s arms, they're as hard 
and black as iron ... There’s no end to them. Here’s Pruinas! And Les Roches-Noires! Those last ones are smugglers: they're carrying carbines ... And more scythes and pitchforks; the contingents of 
country people are still coming. Castel-le-Vieux! Sainte-Anne! Graille! Estournel! Murdaran!’ 

His voice was choking with emotion as he finished naming the men, who seemed to be borne away by a whirlwind as fast as he enumerated them. Leaning forward, his face glowing, he feverishly 
pointed out the various contingents. Miette followed his gestures. The road below attracted her like the depths of a precipice. To avoid slipping down the slope, she clung to the young man’s neck. From 
the men below there rose a kind of intoxication; and the men themselves were drunk with their own cries, courage and confidence. This little army, seen in the light of the moon, these youths, grown 
men, and old men, all brandishing strange weapons and dressed in the most diverse costumes, from worker's smocks to bourgeois frock-coats, these endless rows of faces that the hour and 
circumstances imbued with expressions of fanatical energy and enthusiasm, gradually appeared to Miette like a spectacular, surging torrent. From time to time she fancied that they were not marching 
of their own accord but were borne along by the Marseillaise itself, by the loud, resonant singing. She could not make out the words, she could only hear a continuous rumbling, from bass notes to 
notes as piercing as nails being driven at intervals into one’s flesh. This roar of revolt, this call to combat and to death, with its surges of anger, its burning desire for liberty, its extraordinary blend of the 
bloodthirsty and the sublime, seemed to enter her heart, penetrating deeper and deeper with each high note, filling her with the voluptuous suffering of a virgin martyr standing erect and smiling under 
the lash. The crowd flowed on with the same deafening wave of sound. It seemed to the young couple that the march past that did not last longer than a few minutes, would never end. 

It is true that Miette was only a child. She had turned pale at the approach of the crowd, she had wept to feel Silvére snatched from her; but she was a brave child whose passionate nature was easily 
aroused. Thus the emotion that had begun to stir in her had now taken hold of her completely. She was like one of the youths. She would willingly have grabbed a weapon and followed the insurgents. 
As the muskets and scythes went past, her shining white teeth seemed longer and sharper between her red lips, like the fangs of a wolf-cub eager to bite. As she listened to Silvére enumerating the 
contingents from the country faster and faster, she thought the pace of the column was accelerating too. Soon it all seemed to her like a cloud of human dust swept along in a storm. Everything began 
to whirl before her eyes. She closed them; big hot tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Silvére also had tears in his eyes. 

‘| can’t see the men who left Plassans this afternoon,’ he murmured. 

He tried to see the end of the column that was still hidden by the darkness. Suddenly he cried out in exultation: 

‘Here they are! ... They've got the banner! They've been asked to carry the banner!’ 

He wanted to jump down the slope to join his comrades; but, at this moment, the insurgents halted. Some words of command ran along the column. The Marseillaise died out in a final rumble, and all 
that could be heard was the murmur of the crowd. Silvére, as he listened, caught the orders that were being passed from one contingent to another: the men from Plassans were being called to the 
head of the column. Then, as each battalion moved to the side of the road to make way for the banner, Silvére clambered up the embankment again, dragging Miette with him. 

‘Come on,’ he said, ‘we can get across the river before they do.’ 

When they were at the top, in the ploughed fields, they ran along to a mill whose lock bars the river. Then they crossed the Viorne on a plank the millers had placed there, and cut across the meadows 
of Sainte-Clair, still running hand in hand without exchanging a word. The column made a dark line over the high-road that they followed along the hedges. There were some gaps in the hawthorns, 
and at last Silvére and Miette jumped on to the road through one of them. 

In spite of the roundabout way they had come, they arrived at the same time as the men from Plassans. Silvére shook hands with some of them; they must have thought he had heard about the fresh 
route they had chosen, and had come to meet them. They looked inquisitively at Miette, whose face was half hidden by her hood. 

‘It's Chantegreil!’ suddenly said one of them, a man from the Suburb. ‘It's Rébufat’s niece — you know, Rébufat the méger of the Jas-Meiffren.’ 

‘Where have you come from, you little slut?’ cried someone else. 

Silvére, still carried away with excitement, had not thought of the distress his sweetheart would feel at the teasing remarks of the workers. Miette, embarrassed, looked at him as if imploring him to 
come to her aid. But before he could even open his mouth another voice came out of the crowd: 

‘Her father’s at the galleys; we don’t want the daughter of a thief and murderer with us.’ 

Miette turned very pale. ‘That's a lie!’ she muttered. ‘My father might have killed someone but he ever stole nothing.’ Silvére paler and trembling even more than Miette, clenched his fists but she 
continued: ‘Stop! This is my business...’ Then turning to the men, she repeated in a loud voice: ‘It’s a lie! It’s a lie! He never stole a sou from anyone. You know that full well. Why are you insulting 
someone who can’t answer back?’ 

She had drawn herself up, majestic in her anger. With her passionate nature, she seemed to accept the charge of murder calmly enough; but the charge of theft incensed her. They knew it, and that 
was why, out of blind malice, they liked to throw the accusation in her face. The man who had just called her father a thief was simply repeating what he had heard others say for years. Miette’s strong 
reaction only incited the workers to carry on sniggering. Silvére still had his fists clenched. The situation might have turned nasty if a poacher from the Seille, who had been sitting on a pile of stones by 
the roadside waiting for the order to resume the march, had not come to the girl’s aid. ‘She’s right,’ he said. ‘Chantegreil was one of us. | knew him. Nobody knows what really happened. | always 
believed what he told the tribunal. The gendarme he shot while he was hunting was probably taking aim at him. A man’s got to defend himself! In any case Chantegreil’s a decent man; he’s not a thief.’ 
As often happens in these situations, the poacher’s testimony was enough to bring others to Miette’s defence. Several workers also professed to have known Chantegreil. ‘Yes, yes, it’s true!’ they all 
said. ‘He wasn'ta thief. There are some bad sorts in Plassans who should be in prison in his place ... Chantegreil was a mate of ours ... come on, calm down, little girl.’ 

This was the first time Miette had heard anyone speak well of her father. She usually heard him referred to as a layabout or a criminal but here were some generous fellows who had good things to say 
about him and declared him to be an honest man. She burst into tears, full of the emotion awakened in her by the Marseillaise; and she wondered how she could thank these men for their kindness. 
For a moment she thought she would shake them all by the hand, like a young man. But her heart suggested something better. Standing next to her was the insurgent carrying the banner. She put her 
hand on the staff and, to express her gratitude, said pleadingly: ‘Give it to me, I'll carry it.’ 

The workers understood the sublime ingenuousness of this form of gratitude. ‘Yes,’ they all shouted, ‘Chantegreil will carry the banner.’ 

A woodcutter remarked that she would soon get tired, and would not be able to go far. ‘Oh! I’m quite strong,’ she retorted proudly, rolling up her sleeves and showing a pair of arms as big as those of 
a grown woman. Then, as they were about to hand her the banner, she said: ‘Wait a minute.’ 

She quickly pulled off her cloak, and put it on again after turning it inside-out to show the red lining. In the clear moonlight it looked as if she was wearing a big scarlet coat reaching down to her feet. 
The hood, resting on the edge of her chignon, formed a kind of Phrygian cap. She took the staff and pressed it to her chest, and stood very straight inside the folds of the blood-coloured banner that 
fluttered behind her. Her face, with her curly hair, her big eyes moist with tears, and her lips parted in a smile, looked quite radiant as she gazed proudly at the sky. At that moment she became the 
virgin Liberty. Those around her burst into applause. These Midi people, with their vivid imaginations, were fired with enthusiasm by the girl’s sudden appearance, all in red, clasping their banner 
nervously to her breast. ‘Bravo, Chantegreil! Long live Chantegreil!’ they shouted. ‘She will come with us, she'll bring us luck!’ 

They would have carried on cheering had not the order to resume the march arrived. As the column stirred back to life, Miette squeezed Silvére’s hand and whispered in his ear: ‘You heard? | can stay 
with you. Are you pleased?’ 

Silvére, without replying, squeezed her hand in turn. He agreed to her joining them. In fact, he was deeply moved, powerless to resist the enthusiasm of his comrades. Miette seemed to him so lovely, 
so grand and saintly! During the whole climb up the hill he still saw her in front of him, glorious in her scarlet cloak. She was now identified in his mind with his other adored mistress, the Republic. He 
would have liked to be in Plassans already, with his gun on his shoulder. But the insurgents were moving slowly. They had orders to make as little noise as possible. Thus the column advanced between 
the two rows of elms like a gigantic serpent whose every ring quivered strangely. The frosty December night had again sunk into silence, and the Viorne alone seemed to roar even louder. As soon as 
they reached the first houses in the Suburb, Silvére ran on ahead to fetch his gun from the Aire Saint-Mittre that he found sleeping in the moonlight. When he rejoined the insurgents, they had reached 
the Porte de Rome. Miette leaned towards him, and said with her childlike smile: ‘I feel as if I’m in the Corpus Christi procession, carrying the banner of the Virgin.’ 


002 


Plassans is a sub-prefecture of about 10000 people. Built on the plateau overlooking the Viorne and bound on the north by the Garrigues hills, one of the last spurs of the Alps, the town is situated as 
it were, at the end of a cul-de-sac. In 1851 its only lines of communication with the neighbouring areas were 2 roads, the Nice road that runs down to the east, and the Lyons road that rises to the west, 
the one continuing the other on almost parallel lines. Since that time a railway has been built; the track skirts the town on the south side, below the hill which descends steeply from the old ramparts to 
the river. Today when you come out of the station on the right bank of the little torrent, one can see if one looks up, the first houses of Plassans with their gardens set out in terrace fashion. But it is only 
after an uphill walk of at least a quarter of an hour that you reach these houses. About twenty years ago, doubtless owing to its isolation, no town had so completely retained the pious, aristocratic 
character of the old towns of Provence. Plassans then had, and has even now, a whole district of large hotels built during the reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV, a dozen churches, Jesuit and Capuchin 
houses, and a considerable number of convents. Class distinctions were perpetuated by the town’s division into various districts. There were three of them, each forming, as it were, a separate and 
complete locality, with its own churches, promenades, customs, and mentalities. The district of the nobility, called Saint-Marc after the name of one of its parish churches, is a sort of miniature Versailles, 
with straight streets overgrown with grass, and large square houses that conceal extensive gardens. It extends to the south along the edge of the plateau. Some of the hotels built on the declivity itself 
have a double row of terraces from which you can see the whole valley of the Viorne, a superb vista much vaunted by the locals. Then, to the northwest, the old quarter, the original town, rises up, with 
its narrow, twisting lanes bordered with crumbling hovels. The town hall, the assizes court, the market, and the police station are situated here. This, the most populous part of Plassans, is inhabited by 
working men and shopkeepers, all the poor, labouring, common folk. The new town forms a sort of rectangle to the north-east; the bourgeoisie, those who have slowly amassed a fortune, and those 
engaged in the liberal professions, here occupy houses set out in straight lines and painted a light yellow. This district that is graced by the sub-prefecture building, an ugly plaster construction decorated 
with rose-mouldings, numbered scarcely five or six streets in 1851; its development is quite recent, and, especially since the construction of the railway, has steadily been growing. One thing that, even 
today, tends to divide Plassans into three distinct, independent parts is that the boundaries of the different districts are clearly defined by the principal thoroughfares. The Cours Sauvaire and the Rue 
de Rome that is a kind of constricted extension of the Cours, run from west to east, from the Grand-Porte to the Porte de Rome, thus cutting the town into two halves and dividing the district of the 
nobility from the others. The latter are themselves separated by the Rue de la Banne; this street, the finest in the locality, starts from the end of the Cours Sauvaire and ascends northwards, leaving 
the black shapes of the old quarter on its left, and the light-yellow houses of the new town on its right. It is here, about halfway along the street, that the sub-prefecture building stands, at one end of a 
small square planted with sickly trees; it is an edifice of which the bourgecisie of Plassans are very proud. As if to become even more isolated and enclosed, the town is encircled with old ramparts that 
nowadays serve only to increase its gloom and render it more confined. These ridiculous fortifications, invaded by ivy and crowned by gillyflowers, are about as high and thick as the walls of a convent, 
and could easily be demolished by gunshot. They have several openings, of which the main ones, the Porte de Rome and the Grand-Porte, give access, respectively, to the Nice road and the Lyons 
road, at the other end of town. Until 1853 these openings were fitted out with huge wooden two-leaved gates, arched at the top and reinforced with iron bars. These gates were double-locked at eleven 
o'clock in summer and ten o'clock in winter. The town having thus shot its bolts like a timid girl, went quietly to sleep. A keeper, who lived in a little hut in one of the corners of each, was authorized to 
admit latecomers. But it was necessary to stand talking for ages. The keeper would not let people in until, by the light of the lantern, he had scrutinized their faces through a peephole; if he did not like 
the look of them, they had to sleep outside. The locking of the gates every evening summed up the spirit of the town that was a combination of cowardice, egotism, routine, parochialism, and devout 
longing for a cloistered life. Plassans, when it had locked itself up, would say to itself ‘Now I’m safe,’ with the satisfaction of a pious bourgeois who, confident that his cashbox is secure, and certain that 
no noise will disturb him, duly says his prayers and retires happily to bed. No other town, | believe, has persisted so long in thus incarcerating itself like a nun. The population of Plassans is divided into 
three groups, corresponding to the town’s three distinct districts. Leaving aside the various functionaries — the sub-prefect, the receiver of taxes, the mortgage commissioner, and the postmaster, who 
are all strangers to the locality, objects of envy rather than esteem, and who live after their own fashion — the real inhabitants, those who were born and brought up there and have every intention of 
ending their days there, feel too much respect for traditional customs and established boundaries not to assign themselves of their own accord to one or other of the town’s social divisions. 

The nobility have cut themselves off completely. Since the fall of Charles X they hardly ever go out, and when they do they are eager to return to their big, dark hotels, and walk along furtively as though 
they were in enemy territory. They do not visit anyone, not even each other. Their drawing-rooms are frequented only by a few priests. They spend the summer in their chateaux in the surrounding 
country; in the winter, they sit round their firesides. They are dead people, weary of life. And so the gloomy silence of a cemetery hangs over their part of town. Their doors and windows are carefully 
barricaded; you would think their hotels were so many convents shut off from all the turmoil of the outside world. At rare intervals a priest, whose measured tread adds to the gloomy silence of these 


sealed houses, glides past and disappears like a shadow through a half-open doorway. The bourgeoisie — retired tradesmen, lawyers, and notaries, and the mix of ambitious, well-to-do people who live 
in the new town - do their best to infuse some life into Plassans. They attend the sub-prefect’s soirées and dream of offering their own forms of entertainment. They crave popularity, ingratiate 
themselves with workers, chat with the peasants about the latest harvest, read the newspapers, and walk out with their wives on Sundays. They are the progressive thinkers of the town, and the only 
ones who dare to speak disparagingly of the ramparts; in fact, they have demanded several times that the town council order the demolition of those old walls, ‘relics of the past’. At the same time, the 
most freethinking among them feel a thrill of delight whenever a marquis or a count deigns to honour them with a nod. Indeed, the dream of every bourgeois in the new town is to be admitted to one of 
the drawing-rooms in the Saint-Marc district. They know very well that this ambition is unattainable that makes them proclaim all the louder that they are freethinkers. But they are freethinkers in words 
only; firm friends of authority, they are ready to rush into the arms of any saviour at the slightest indication of popular discontent. The group that toils and vegetates in the old quarter is not so clearly 
defined as the others. The labouring class is in the majority but retail dealers and even a few wholesale traders are to be found there too. Plassans is far from being a commercial centre, however; there 
is just enough trade to dispose of local products — olive oil, wine, and almonds. As for industrial labour, it is represented almost entirely by three or four foul-smelling tanneries huddled together in one 
of the streets, a felt-hat factory, and some soap-boiling works relegated to a corner of the Suburb. This little commercial and industrial world, though it may on high-days and holidays visit the people in 
the new town, has its setting among the working people of the old town. Merchants, retail traders, and artisans have common interests that unite them as a single family. On Sundays the bosses get 
dressed up and congregate together, while the workers, who constitute barely a fifth of the population, mingle with the local unemployed. It is only once a week, and when the weather is good, that the 
three districts of Plassans come face to face. The whole town repairs to the Cours Sauvaire on Sunday after vespers; even the nobility venture there. Three distinct currents flow along this boulevard- 
like avenue planted with two rows of plane trees. The bourgeois from the new town pass along before leaving by the Grand-Porte and turning into the Avenue du Mail on the right, where they walk up 
and down until nightfall. In the meantime, the nobility and the lower classes share the Cours Sauvaire between them. For more than a century, the nobility have chosen to walk on the south side that is 
lined with large hotels and is the first to escape the heat of the sun; the lower classes have to content themselves with the walk on the north side, where the cafés, inns, and tobacconists’ shops are 
located. The workers and the nobility stroll up and down the Cours throughout the afternoon, without anyone of either party thinking of changing sides. They are separated by a distance of only seven 
or eight metres, yet it is as if they were a thousand kilometres away from each other, for they scrupulously follow those two parallel lines, as though they must never meet this side of eternity. Even 
during times of revolution each party has kept to its own side. This regulation walk on Sunday and the locking of the town gates in the evening are analogous, and are enough to give a clear indication 
of the character of the ten thousand people who inhabit the town. It was in this peculiar environment, until the year 1848, that there vegetated an obscure family that enjoyed little esteem but whose 
head, Pierre Rougon, subsequently played an important part, because of certain special circumstances, in the destiny of the town. 

Pierre Rougon was the son of a peasant. His mother’s family, the Fouques, as they were called, owned, towards the end of the last century, a large piece of land in the Suburb, behind the old cemetery 
of Saint-Mittre; this patch of ground was later joined to the Jas-Meiffren. The Fouques were the richest market gardeners in the area; they supplied an entire district of Plassans with vegetables. 
However, their name died out a few years before the Revolution. Only one girl, Adelaide remained; bom in 1768, she had become an orphan at the age of eighteen. This girl, whose father had died 
insane, was a tall, pale, lanky creature, with a frightened look and strange ways which you might have taken for shyness so long as she was a little girl. As she grew up, however, she became stranger 
still; she behaved in ways that were inexplicable even to the cleverest folk in that part of town, and from that time onwards it was rumoured that she was mad, like her father. She had been an orphan 
for scarcely six months, in possession of a fortune which rendered her a much sought-after heiress, when it transpired that she had married a young gardener named Rougon, a rough-and-ready 
peasant from the Basses-Alpes. This Rougon, after the death of the last of the male Fouques, who had engaged him for a season, had remained in the service of the deceased’s daughter. From being 
a hired servant he rose suddenly to the enviable position of husband. This marriage shocked public opinion. No one could understand why Adelaide preferred this poor fellow, coarse, crude, vulgar, 
barely able to speak French, to the other young men, sons of rich farmers, who had been seen hovering round her for some time. And, as provincial people cannot allow anything to remain unexplained, 
they became convinced that some dark secret lay at the bottom of this affair, alleging even that the marriage of the two young people had become an absolute necessity. But events proved this belief 
to be false. More than a year went by before Adelaide had a son. The neighbourhood was annoyed; they could not admit that they were wrong, and they resolved to discover the alleged secret; 
accordingly, all the local gossips kept watch on the Rougons. They were soon presented with a great deal to gossip about. Rougon died quite suddenly, fifteen months after his marriage, from a 
sunstroke sustained one afternoon while he was weeding a bed of carrots. Scarcely a year had elapsed before the young widow caused unheard-of scandal. It became known as an indisputable fact 
that she had a lover. It appeared that she made no secret of it; several people claimed that they had heard her speaking in familiar terms in public with poor Rougon’s successor. Scarcely a year of 
widowhood and a lover already! Such a disregard of propriety seemed monstrous, beyond all reason. And what made the scandal worse was Adelaide’s strange choice. At that time there lived at the 
end of the Impasse Saint-Mittre, in a shack that backed onto the Fouques’ land, a man of ill repute, who was generally referred to as ‘that beggar Macquart’. This man would vanish for weeks and then 
turn up one fine evening, sauntering about with his hands in his pockets and whistling as if he had just come home from a long walk. The women sitting at their doorsteps would say as he passed: ‘Ah! 
There’s that beggar Macquart! He’s hidden his bales and his gun in some hollow of the Viorne.’ The truth was that Macquart had no income, and yet ate and drank to his heart’s content during his short 
stays in the town. He drank copiously and obsessively; he would sit on his own at a table in some tavern, and spend evening after evening staring blankly at his glass, neither seeing nor hearing 
anything around him. When the landlord closed for the night, he would retire with a firm step and his head erect, as if he were held up by his state of inebriation. ‘Macquart is walking very straight, he 
must be dead drunk,’ people used to say as they saw him going home. Usually, when he had had nothing to drink, he walked with a slight stoop and avoided the gaze of onlookers with an animal-like 
shyness. Since the death of his father, a journeyman tanner who had left him nothing but the shack in the Impasse Saint-Mittre, he had never been known to have any relatives or friends. The proximity 
of the frontiers and the neighbouring forests of the Seille had turned this strange, lazy fellow into a combination of smuggler and poacher, one of those suspicious-looking characters of whom passers- 
by observe: ‘I wouldn't like to meet him on a dark night.’ Tall, with a bushy beard and lean face, Macquart terrified the respectable women in that part of town; they even alleged that he ate little children 
alive. He was barely thirty but looked fifty. Between his bushy beard and the locks of hair that hung down over his face in poodle fashion, you could only make out the gleam of his brown eyes, the 
furtive, melancholic look of a man of tramp-like instincts, gone to the bad because of wine and the life of an outcast. Although it had never been possible to attribute to him any particular crime, no theft 
or murder was ever perpetrated in the district without suspicion immediately falling on him. And it was this ogre, this ruffian, this layabout Macquart whom Adelaide had chosen! In twenty months she 
had two children by him, first a boy and then a girl. There was no question of marriage between them. Never had the Suburb witnessed such shameless behaviour. The stupefaction was so great, and 
the idea of Macquart having found a young, wealthy mistress so completely upsetting for the gossips, that they even expressed some sympathy for Adelaide. 

‘Poor thing! She’s gone quite mad,’ they would say. ‘If she had any relatives she would have been put away long ago.’ And as they knew nothing of the history of those strange amours, they accused 
Macquart of having taken advantage of Adelaide’s weakness of mind to rob her of her money. 

The legitimate son, little Pierre Rougon, grew up with his mother’s bastard offspring. The latter, Antoine and Ursule, the young wolf-cubs, as they were called in the neighbourhood, were kept at home 
by Adelaide, who treated them with as much affection as her first child. She did not seem to have any notion of the position in life reserved for these two poor creatures. To her they were just as much 
her children as her first-born; she would sometimes go out holding Pierre with one hand and Antoine with the other, never noticing how differently the two little boys were already regarded. 

It was a strange home. 

For nearly twenty years they all lived there following their fancies, the children like the mother. Absolute freedom reigned. As she grew older, Adelaide retained the strangeness which had been taken 
for shyness when she was fifteen; it was not that she was insane, as the people of the Suburb said but there was an imbalance between her blood and her nerves, a disorder of the brain and heart 
which made her lead a life out of the ordinary, different from that of everyone else. She was certainly very natural, very consistent with herself; but in the eyes of the neighbours her consistency became 
pure insanity. She seemed to want to make herself stand out, as if she was wickedly determined to make things at home go from bad to worse, whereas she simply followed her natural impulses. 
Ever since giving birth to her first child she had been subject to nervous attacks which brought on terrible convulsions. These attacks recurred periodically, every two or three months. The doctors she 
consulted declared they could do nothing for her, that the attacks would become less severe with age. They simply prescribed a diet of rare meat and quinine. However, the repeated traumas provoked 
a brain disorder. She lived from one day to the next like a child, like a fawning animal ruled by its instincts. When Macquart was roaming the countryside, she spent her time in a state of dreamy idleness, 
doing nothing for her children but kissing them and playing with them. Then, as soon as her lover returned, she would disappear. 

Behind Macquart’s shack was a little yard, separated from the Fouques’ property by a wall. One moming the neighbours were most surprised to find in this wall a door that had not been there the 
previous evening. Within an hour the entire Suburb had flocked to neighbouring windows. The lovers must have worked through the night to create the opening and place the door there. They could 
now move freely from one house to the other. The scandal was given fresh life, and everyone felt less sympathy for Adelaide, who had now become the disgrace of the neighbourhood; she was 
condemned even more for the door, a tacit, open admission of her relationship with Macquart, than for her two illegitimate children. ‘People should at least keep up appearances,’ the most tolerant 
women would say. But Adelaide did not understand what was meant by ‘appearances’. She was happy, very proud of her door; she had helped Macquart to pull the stones from the wall and had even 
mixed the mortar so that the job could be finished more quickly; and in the morning she arrived like a delighted child to inspect the work by daylight - an act that was deemed supremely shameless by 
three gossips who watched her gazing at the fresh masonry. From that time onwards, whenever Macquart reappeared, it was thought - as no one then ever saw the young woman — that she was living 
with him in the shack in the Impasse Saint-Mittre. The smuggler would turn up very infrequently, almost always unexpectedly, in Plassans. Nobody ever knew what the lovers did during the two or three 
days he spent there at rare intervals. They would shut themselves away; the little dwelling seemed uninhabited. Then, as the gossips had declared that Macquart had simply seduced Adelaide in order 
to get his hands on her money, they were surprised, after a while, to see him still leading his usual life, forever moving about the countryside and as badly fitted out as ever. Perhaps the young woman 
loved him all the more for seeing him so rarely; perhaps he had ignored her entreaties, driven by an irresistible desire for a life of adventure. The gossips invented a thousand stories but without 
succeeding in providing any reasonable explanation of a relationship that had originated and continued in such a strange way. The shack in the Impasse Saint-Mittre remained closed and kept its 
secrets. The neighbours imagined that Macquart beat Adelaide, though no sounds of quarrelling were ever heard. However, on several occasions she was seen with her face black and blue, and with 
some of her hair torn out. At the same time, she did not show the slightest signs of dejection or distress, nor did she seek in any way to hide her bruises. She smiled and seemed happy. No doubt she 
let herself be beaten without breathing a word. This existence lasted more than 15 years. Sometimes, when Adelaide returned home, she would find the house turned upside down but behaved as if 
she had not noticed. She was entirely lacking in any practical sense, in any appreciation of the proper value of things and the need for order. She let her children grow up like the plum trees that sprout 
along the roadside at the pleasure of the rain and sun. They bore their natural fruit like wild stock that has never known grafting or pruning. Never was nature allowed such complete sway, never did 
such mischievous creatures grow up in greater freedom, under the sole influence of instinct. They rolled about on the vegetable patches, spent their days in the open air playing and fighting like little 
devils. They stole provisions from the house and pillaged the few fruit trees in the Fouques’ property; they were the wild, thieving, familiar spirits of this strange house of madness. When their mother 
disappeared for whole days, they would make such a din, and find such devilish ways of annoying people, that the neighbours had to threaten them with a whipping. Moreover, they were not in the 
least afraid of Adelaide; if they were less unbearable to other people when she was at home, it was because they made her their victim, skipping school five or six times a week and doing everything 
they could to receive some punishment that would let them bawl their heads off. But she never beat them nor even lost her temper; she was imperturbable, living placidly and passively, in a state of 
mental distraction, amidst all the bedlam. Eventually, indeed, the noise became indispensable to her, to fill the void in her brain. She smiled sweetly when she heard anyone say, ‘Her children will beat 
her one day, and it will serve her right’. 

To all remarks, her indifferent attitude seemed to reply, ‘So what?’ 

She was even more indifferent to her property than to the behaviour of her children. The Fouques’ land, during the many years that this strange existence lasted, would have become a piece of waste 
ground if the young woman had not been lucky enough to entrust the cultivation of her vegetables to a skilled market gardener. This man, who was to share the profits with her, robbed her shamelessly, 
though she never noticed. This had its advantages, however: for, in order to make even greater profits, the gardener worked the land extremely well with the result that it almost doubled in value. Pierre, 
the legitimate son either from pure instinct or from his awareness of the different way in which he was regarded by the neighbours, dominated his brother and sister from an early age. In his fights with 
Antoine, though he was much weaker than his brother, he always came out on top. As for Ursule, a pale, puny little creature, she was treated with equal roughness by both boys. Indeed, until they were 
fifteen or sixteen the three children fought with each other without understanding their vague mutual hatred or realising how little they had in common. It was only in youth that they found themselves 
face to face with well-defined, self-conscious personalities. At sixteen Antoine, already tall, had a mixture of Macquart’s and Adelaide’s flaws. Macquart, however, predominated in him, with his love of 
vagrancy, his tendency to drunkenness, and his brutish fits of anger. At the same time, beneath Adelaide’s nervous nature, the vices which in the father had a kind of sanguinary directness assumed 
in the son a shiftiness full of hypocrisy and cowardice. Antoine took after his mother in his total lack of discipline, in his egotism, like that of a sensual woman and which disposed him to accept any bed 
of infamy provided he could sprawl on it at his ease and sleep warmly in it. People said of him: ‘What a crooked character! But he hasn't got the courage of his villainy, like Macquart; if ever he commits 
a murder, he'll do it with pin-pricks.’ Physically, all Antoine had inherited from Adelaide was her thick lips; his other features resembled those of the smuggler but were softer and more mobile. In Ursule, 
on the other hand, physical and moral resemblance to the mother predominated. There was a mixture of characteristics in her too; but having been born last, at a time when Adelaide’s love was warmer 
than Macquart’s, the poor little thing seemed to have received with her sex a deeper imprint of her mother’s temperament. Moreover, hers was not a fusion of the two natures but rather a juxtaposition, 
a remarkably close soldering. Ursule was whimsical, and displayed at times the shyness, the melancholy, and the sudden outbursts of an outcast; she would often break into nervous fits of laughter or 
lapse into a languid, dreamy state, like a woman unsound in both head and heart. Her eyes that at times had a frightened expression like those of Adelaide, were as clear as crystal, like those of kittens 


dying of some wasting disease. In the presence of these 2 illegitimate children, Pierre seemed a stranger; to one who had not penetrated to the roots of his being, he would have appeared totally unlike 
them. Never did a child’s nature show a more equal balance of the characteristics of its parents. He was the exact mean between the peasant Rougon and the nervous Adelaide. His father’s crudity 
was attenuated by the influence of his mother. He embodied the first phase of that evolution of temperaments which ultimately brings about the amelioration or degeneration of a race. Although he was 
still a peasant, his skin was less coarse, his features less heavy, his intellect greater and more flexible. In him the defects of his father and mother had reacted on each other in a positive manner. If 
Adelaide’s nature, rendered exquisitely sensitive by her uncontrollable nerves, had off set and moderated Rougon’s heavy, sanguine nature, the ponderousness of the latter had prevented the young 
woman’s tendency to cerebral disorder from being implanted in the child. Pierre knew neither the passions nor the morbid fantasies of Macquart’s whelps. Very badly brought up, unruly and noisy, like 
all children who are allowed to behave as they please, he nevertheless possessed a stock of basic common sense and intelligence that would always prevent him from committing an act of folly. His 
vices, his laziness and self-indulgence, lacked the instinctiveness of Antoine’s; his aim was to cultivate and satisfy them openly and respectably. In his plump person of medium height, in his long pale 
face, in which his father’s features had acquired some of his mother’s refinement, you could already read signs of sly ambition and insatiable desire, with the hardness of heart and brutal greed of a 
peasant’s son whose mother’s inheritance and nervous temperament had turned into a bourgeois. 

When, at the age of seventeen, Pierre became fully aware of the disorderliness of Adelaide's life, and thus of the special position of Antoine and Ursule, he seemed neither sorry nor angry but simply 
resolved to follow the course that would best serve his interests. He was the only one of the three children who had pursued his studies with any diligence. When a peasant begins to feel the need for 
instruction, he usually becomes fiercely calculating. His suspicions were first aroused at school by the way his playmates made fun of his brother. Later on he came to understand the significance of 
many looks and remarks. And at last he clearly saw that the house was being pillaged. From that time onwards he regarded Antoine and Ursule as shameless parasites, mouths that were devouring 
everything that was his. As for his mother, he began to think, like all the neighbours, that she was fit only for the lunatic asylum, and feared she would squander all her money if he did not do something 
to prevent it. The last straw was the thieving of the gardener. From one day to the next the unruly child was transformed into a thrifty, selfish lad whose instincts had been transformed by the life of 
wastefulness that he could no longer bear to see around him. The vegetables, from the sale of which the gardener derived the biggest profits, really belonged to him; the wine which his mother’s 
offspring drank, and the bread they ate, also belonged to him. The whole house, the entire fortune, was his by right. According to his peasant logic, he alone, the legitimate son, was the heir. And as 
his future fortune was in danger, since everybody was greedily gnawing at it, he sought a way of turning them all out - mother, brother, sister, servants - and taking immediate possession of his 
inheritance. The lad waged his campaign ferociously. He knew that he must first deal with his mother. Step by step, with patience and tenacity, he executed a plan whose every detail he had carefully 
thought out. His tactics were to appear to Adelaide as a living reproach — not that he became angry or berated her for her misconduct; he had found a certain way of looking at her without saying a 
word; that terrified her. Whenever she came back from a short visit to Macquart’s shack, she could not turn her eyes towards her son without a shudder; she felt his cold glances, as sharp as steel 
blades, entering into her without mercy. The severe, taciturn manner of the child of the man she had so quickly forgotten troubled her poor, sick mind. She fancied at times that Rougon had risen from 
the dead to punish her for her dissolute behaviour. Every week she was subject to one of the nervous attacks that left her exhausted. When she regained consciousness she would rearrange her 
clothes and creep about more feebly than ever. She would also often sob during the night, holding her head in her hands, accepting Pierre’s silent reproaches as if they were those of some avenging 
deity. At other times she disowned him; she would not acknowledge her own flesh and blood in that thick-set lad, whose coldness chilled her. She would infinitely have preferred to be beaten than 
glared at like that. Those implacable looks that followed her everywhere, became so unbearable that on several occasions she decided to see her lover no more; but as soon as Macquart returned from 
one of his trips she forgot her resolve and ran over to him. The conflict with her son would then begin anew, silent and terrible, when she came back home. After a few months she was completely 
under his sway. She stood before him like a child uncertain how to behave and afraid that she deserves a whipping. Pierre had skilfully bound her hand and foot, turning her into a submissive servant, 
without opening his lips, without once entering into difficult and embarrassing discussions. 

When the young man felt that his mother was in his power, that he could treat her like a slave, he began, for his own ends, to turn her mental weakness and the mad terror his glances inspired in her 
to his own advantage. His first concern, as soon as he was master of the house, was to dismiss the gardener and replace him with one of his own creatures. Then he took complete charge of the 
household, selling, buying, and controlling the cashbox. On the other hand, he made no attempt to regulate Adelaide’s behaviour or to correct Antoine and Ursule for their laziness. That mattered little 
to him, for he counted on getting rid of them all as soon as an opportunity presented itself. He contented himself with rationing their bread and water. Then, having gained control of the family’s finances, 
he waited for some event that would allow him to do with them as he pleased. 

Circumstances proved singularly favourable. He escaped conscription on the ground of being a widow's eldest son. But two years later Antoine’s name was called out. His bad luck did not bother him 
much; he counted on his mother buying a proxy. Adelaide wanted to save him from serving; but Pierre, who held the purse-strings, turned a deaf ear. His brother's enforced departure was a stroke of 
luck that would help him to realise his plans. When his mother raised the matter, he gave her such a look that she did not dare to take it any further. His glance plainly signified: ‘Do you want to ruin me 
for the sake of your bastard child?’ Without hesitating she selfishly abandoned Antoine, for above all else she was concerned for her own peace and quiet. Pierre, who did not like violent measures, 
and rejoiced at being able to eject his brother without a fuss, then played the part of a man in despair; it had been a bad year, the household budget was very tight, and to raise any money he would 
have to sell a portion of the land that would be the beginning of their ruin. Then he gave his word of honour to Antoine that he would buy him out the following year, though he meant to do nothing of 
the kind. Antoine went off, duped and half-satisfied. 

Pierre got rid of Ursule in an even more unexpected manner. A journeyman hatter named Mouret developed a real affection for the girl, whom he thought as pure and delicate as any young lady from 
the Saint-Marc district, and married her. On his part it was a love-match, a sudden impulse, without any calculation whatever. As for Ursule, she accepted the marriage to escape from a home in which 
her eldest brother made life intolerable. Her mother, absorbed in her own pleasures, and using all her remaining energy to defend her own interests, was totally indifferent to the matter; she was even 
glad to see Ursule leave, hoping that Pierre, now that he had no further cause for dissatisfaction, would let her live in peace. No sooner had the young couple got married than Mouret realised that he 
would have to leave Plassans if he did not want to hear endless disparaging remarks about his wife and mother-in-law. Taking Ursule with him, he repaired to Marseilles, where he worked at his trade. 
It should be mentioned that he had not asked for one sou of dowry. When Pierre, somewhat surprised by this disinterestedness, began to stammer some vague excuses, Mouret shut him up by saying 
that he preferred to earn his wife’s bread. Nevertheless the peasant’s son remained uneasy; he thought that behind Mouret's indifference must lie some trap. 

Adelaide was now the only one left to dispose of. Nothing would have induced Pierre to live with her any longer. She was compromising him. He would have liked to get rid of her first. But he found 
himself faced by two very embarrassing alternatives: keep her, and thus partake of her disgrace and tie a shackle to his feet which would hold him back in his ambitious course; or turn her out, thus 
condemning himself to being known as a bad son that would have robbed him of the reputation for good nature that he desired. Sensing that he would need everybody, he wanted his name to remain 
untarnished throughout Plassans. There was but one method to adopt, namely, to induce Adelaide to leave of her own accord. Pierre made every effort to achieve this end. He considered his mother’s 
misconduct a sufficient excuse for his hard-heartedness. He punished her as one would punish a child. The tables were turned. The poor woman cowered under the stick that was constantly held over 
her. She was scarcely forty-two, and already had the terrified whimpering and vague, pitiful looks of an old woman in her dotage. Her son continued to stab her with his piercing looks, hoping that she 
would run away when she could endure it no longer. The poor woman suffered terribly from shame, repressed desire, and feelings of cowardice, accepting her persecution but nevertheless returning 
to Macquart, determined to die on the spot rather than give in. There were nights when she would have got out of bed and thrown herself in the Viorne if, with her weak, nervous nature, she had not 
felt terrified of dying. Several times she thought of running away to join her lover at the frontier. It was only because she did not know where to go that she remained in the house, submitting to her son’s 
silent contempt and subtle brutality. Pierre guessed that she would have left long ago if she had had a refuge. He was waiting for an opportunity to rent a little apartment for her somewhere when a 
fortuitous event that he had not dared hope for, suddenly brought about the fulfilment of his wishes. News reached the Suburb that Macquart had been killed on the frontier by a shot from a customhouse 
officer, at the moment when he was about to smuggle a load of Swiss watches into France. The story was true. The smuggler’s body was not even brought home but was buried in the cemetery of a 
little mountain village. Adelaide’s grief plunged her into a stupor. Her son, who watched her with curiosity, did not see her shed a tear. Macquart had made her sole legatee. She inherited his shack in 
the Impasse Saint-Mittre, and his carbine that a fellow smuggler, who had braved the shots of the customhouse officers, loyally brought back to her. The next day she retired to the little house, hung 
the carbine above the chimney-piece, and lived there, cut off from the world. 

Pierre was at last sole master of the house. The Fouques’ property now belonged to him in fact, if not in law. He had never thought of establishing himself on it. It was too narrow a field for his ambition. 
To till the ground and cultivate vegetables seemed vulgar, unworthy of his capacities. He was in a hurry to leave his peasant background behind him. With his nature refined by his mother’s nervous 
temperament, he felt an irresistible desire for the pleasures of bourgeois life. In all his calculations, therefore, he had regarded the sale of the Fouques’ land as the supreme goal. This sale, by placing 
quite a substantial sum in his hands, would enable him to marry the daughter of some merchant who would take him into a partnership. At this period the Imperial wars were greatly thinning the ranks 
of eligible young men. Parents were no longer so fastidious in their choice of sons-in-law. Pierre calculated that money would smooth all difficulties, and that all the neighbours’ gossip would be forgotten; 
he intended to present himself as a victim, as a decent fellow afflicted by a family disgrace that he deplored, without being soiled by it or excusing it. For several months he had been eyeing a certain 
Felicity Puesch, the daughter of an olive-oil dealer. The firm of Puesch & Lacamp, whose warehouses were in one of the darkest lanes of the old quarter, was far from prosperous. It enjoyed limited 
credit in the market, and there was vague talk of bankruptcy. It was precisely because of these baleful rumours that Pierre turned his batteries in that direction. No well-to-do trader would have given 
him his daughter. His intention was to appear on the scene at the very moment when old Puesch no longer knew which way to turn; he would then buy Felicity from him and restore the firm’s credit by 
his own energy and intelligence. It was a clever expedient for climbing the first rung of the social ladder. He wanted more than anything to escape from that frightful Suburb where everybody reviled his 
family, and to obliterate all those foul legends by erasing the very name of the Fouques’ property. For that reason the filthy streets of the old quarter seemed to him a perfect paradise. Only there would 
he be able to change his skin. 

The moment he had been waiting for soon arrived. The firm of Puesch & Lacamp seemed on its last legs. The young man then negotiated the match with great prudence and skill. He was received, if 
not as a saviour, at least as a necessary and acceptable expedient. Once the marriage was agreed upon, he turned his attention to the sale of the land. The owner of the Jas-Meiffren, wanting to 
enlarge his estate, had made him repeated offers. A low, thin party wall was all that separated the two properties. Pierre speculated on the eagerness of his wealthy neighbour, who had taken it into 
his head to offer as much as fifty thousand francs for the land. It was twice as much as it was worth. Pierre, however, with the craftiness of a peasant, needed a great deal of persuading, and said that 
he did not care to sell; that his mother would never agree to let go of the property where the Fouques had lived from father to son for nearly two centuries. But during all the time he was seemingly 
holding back he was really making preparations for the sale. Certain doubts had arisen in his mind. According to his own crude logic, the land belonged to him; he had the right to dispose of it as he 
chose. Despite his confidence, however, he had vague presentiments of legal complications. So he indirectly consulted a local solicitor. 

He learnt some remarkable things. According to the solicitor, his hands were completely tied. His mother alone could dispose of the property, and he doubted whether she would. But what he did not 
know, and came as a heavy blow, was that Ursule and Antoine, the bastard children, those wolf-cubs, had claims on the estate. Impossible! They could not despoil him, rob him, the legitimate child! 
The solicitor’s explanations were clear and precise, however: Adelaide, it is true, had married Rougon under the common property system; but as the whole fortune consisted of land, the young woman, 
according to the law, again came into possession of everything upon her husband’s death; moreover, Macquart and Adelaide had duly recognized their children by declaring their births for registration, 
thus making them entitled to inherit from their mother. Pierre’s sole consolation was the discovery that the Code reduced the share of illegitimate children. This, however, did not console him at all. He 
wanted everything. He would not have shared ten sous with Ursule and Antoine. This glimpse of the intricacies of the Code opened up new horizons that he contemplated with a most thoughtful air. 
He soon recognized that a shrewd man must always keep the law on his side. So he devised a plan, without consulting anyone, even the solicitor, whose suspicions he was afraid of arousing. He knew 
how to twist his mother round his little finger. One fine morning he took her to a notary and made her sign a deed of sale. Provided she could keep the shack in the Impasse Saint-Mittre, Adelaide would 
have sold the whole of Plassans. Besides, Pierre guaranteed her an annual income of six hundred francs, and made the most solemn promises to look after his brother and sister. This oath satisfied 
the good woman. She parroted in front of the notary the phrases her son had made her learn. On the following day the young man made her sign a document in which she acknowledged having 
received fifty thousand francs as the price of the property. This was his stroke of genius, the act of a rogue. He contented himself with telling his mother, who was a little surprised at signing such a 
receipt when she had not seen a centime of the fifty thousand francs, that it was a pure formality. As he slipped the piece of paper into his pocket, he thought to himself: ‘Now, let the wolf-cubs ask me 
to render an account. I'll tell them the old woman has squandered everything. They will never dare take me to court over it.’ A week later, the party wall no longer existed: a plough had turned up the 
vegetable patches; the Fouques’ land, in accordance with young Rougon’s wish, was about to become a thing of the past. A few months afterwards, the owner of the Jas-Meiffren even had the old 
market gardener’s house that was falling to pieces, pulled down. 

When Pierre had secured the fifty thousand francs, he married Felicity Puesch with as little delay as possible. Felicity was a short, dark, typically Provencal woman. She looked like one of those thin, 
brown, noisy cicadas that, when they suddenly jump up, often knock their heads against the almond trees. Skinny, flat-chested, with pointed shoulders and a face like a weasel, her features strong and 
oddly sunken, she was of indeterminate age; she looked as near fifteen as thirty, though she was in fact only nineteen, four years younger than her husband. There was a feline shyness in her black, 
gimlet-like eyes. Her whole physiognomy — her low, protuberant forehead, her slightly depressed nose with delicate, flared nostrils, her thin red lips and prominent chin, parted from her cheeks by 
strange hollows — was that of a kind of crafty dwarf, a living mask of intrigue, envy, and ambition. Despite her ugliness, however, Felicity had a distinctive kind of gracefulness that made her quite 
seductive. People said of her that she could be as pretty or ugly as she pleased. It depended on how she tied her magnificent hair; but it depended even more on the triumphant smile that lit up her 


tanned face when she thought how she had got the better of somebody. Born under an evil star, and believing herself to be unlucky, she was generally content to appear ugly. She did not, however, 
intend to abandon the struggle, for she had vowed that one day she would make the whole town burst with envy by an insolent display of happiness and luxury. Had she been able to act her part ona 
larger stage, where her ready wit would have been allowed full play, she would quickly have realised her dream. She was far more intelligent than the girls of her own station and education. Malicious 
gossips claimed that her mother, who had died a few years after she was born, had, during the early part of her married life, been on intimate terms with the Marquis de Carnavant, a young nobleman 
from the Saint-Marc quarter. It was true that Felicity had the hands and feet of a marchioness, and in that sense did not seem to belong to the line of workers from which she was descended. 

The old quarter remained in a state of amazement for more than a month after her marriage to Pierre Rougon, that semi-peasant, that man from the Suburb, whose family was in such bad odour. She 
let people gossip, however, accepting the stiff congratulations of her friends with ambiguous smiles. Her calculations had been made, she had chosen Rougon for a husband as one would choose an 
accomplice. Her father, in accepting the young man, saw only the fifty thousand francs that would save him from bankruptcy. Felicity, however, was more keen-sighted. She looked to the future, and 
felt that she would need a strong man, even if he was somewhat rustic, behind whom she would be able to hide and whose actions she would control as she pleased. She was utterly contemptuous of 
the pompous little nonentities of provincial towns, the skinny notaries’ clerks and prospective lawyers who stand shivering with cold while waiting for clients. Having no dowry, and despairing of ever 
marrying a rich merchant's son, she infinitely preferred a peasant, whom she could use as a tool, to some desiccated bachelor who would crush her with his academic superiority and drag her about 
all her life in search of hollow self-glorification. She felt that the woman ought to make the man. She believed she was capable of turning a cowherd into a minister. What had attracted her in Rougon 
was his broad chest and heavy frame that was not altogether lacking in elegance. A man built like that would cheerfully bear the mass of intrigues she dreamt of placing on his shoulders. However, 
while she appreciated her husband’s strength and vigour, she also saw that he was not a fool; under his heavy appearance she had divined a great deal of cunning and flexibility of mind, though she 
was a long way from really knowing her Rougon, for she still thought him more stupid than he was. A few days after her marriage, as she was rummaging by chance in the drawer of a secretary, she 
came across the receipt for the 50000 francs which Adelaide had signed. She understood immediately, and felt rather frightened; her basic honesty made her find such expedients distasteful. Her alarm 
was mixed, however, with a degree of admiration; she began to see Rougon as a very smart fellow. The young couple resolved to make their fortune. The firm of Puesch & Lacamp was not, after all, 
as badly off as Pierre had thought. Its liabilities were limited, it was simply in need of ready cash. In the provinces, traders adopt prudent practices in order to protect themselves from real disasters. 
Puesch & Lacamp took prudence to extremes; they never risked a thousand crowns without the greatest apprehension, and so their firm never grew. The fifty thousand francs that Pierre brought with 
him were enough to pay the debts and extend the business. The early days were very good. For three years in a row, the olive harvest was excellent. Felicity, by a bold stroke which gave both Pierre 
and old Puesch a terrible fright, made them purchase a large quantity of oil that they stored in their warehouse. The next two harvests, as the young woman had foreseen, were poor, prices rose 
sharply, and they made big profits by selling off their stock. A short time after this haul, Puesch & Lacamp retired from the firm, content with the few sous they had recently secured, and with no further 
ambition but to live off the income from their savings for the rest of their lives. The young couple now had complete control of the business, and thought they had at last laid the foundation of their 
fortune. ‘You've changed my luck,’ Felicity would sometimes say to her husband. 

One of the rare weaknesses of her energetic nature was to believe herself cursed by bad luck. Hitherto, she said, nothing had succeeded for either herself or her father, in spite of their best efforts. 
Influenced by her southern superstition, she prepared to struggle against fate as if she was being forced to struggle with a real person who was trying to strangle her. Circumstances soon justified her 
fears in quite a remarkable way. Bad luck returned inexorably. Every year some fresh disaster struck Rougon’s business. The bankruptcy of a client resulted in the loss of a few thousand francs; their 
crop estimates proved incorrect, through the most incredible circumstances; and the safest speculations collapsed miserably. The struggle was merciless. ‘You can see | was born under an unlucky 
star!’ Felicity would say bitterly. 

Yet she fought on valiantly, not understanding how it was that she who had shown such sure instincts in a first speculation, could now give her husband only the worst possible advice. Pierre dejected 
and less tenacious than his wife, would have gone into liquidation a score of times had it not been for her fierce determination. She longed to be rich. She understood that her ambitions could only be 
realised if they made their fortune. As soon as they had a few hundred thousand francs at their disposal they would be masters of the town; she would get her husband appointed to an important 
position that would enable her to enjoy power. It was not the attainment of honours that worried her; she felt well equipped for the struggle. But she could not manage to get together the first few bags 
of money that were needed. Though the manipulation of men came easily to her, she felt a kind of impotent rage at the thought of those cold, dead, white five-franc pieces over which her calculating 
mind had no control, and which stubbornly eluded her. The struggle lasted more than thirty years. The death of Puesch proved another heavy blow. Felicity, who had counted on an inheritance of about 
forty thousand francs, discovered that the selfish old man, in order to indulge himself in his old age, had sunk all his money ina life annuity. This discovery made her quite ill. She was becoming bitter, 
growing thinner and harder. To see her, from morning till night, whirling round the jars of oil, you would have thought she believed that she could stimulate the sales by continually flitting about like a 
fly. Her husband, on the other hand, put on weight; misfortune made him fat, duller, and lazier. Their thirty years of struggle did not, however, bring them to the point of ruin. At each annual stocktaking 
they managed more or less to make ends meet; if they suffered any losses during 1 season, they recouped them the next. But it was precisely this hand-to-mouth existence that exasperated Felicity. 
She would by far have preferred total bankruptcy. Then, perhaps, they would have been able to make a fresh start, instead of persisting with their petty business, working themselves to death for the 
bare necessities of life. Over the course of a third of a century, they saved less than 50000 francs. It should be mentioned that, from the very beginning of their marriage, they had started a large family 
that in the long run became a heavy burden to them. Like many small women, Felicity was remarkably fertile, despite her puny frame. In a period of five years, from 1811 to 1815, she gave birth to 
three boys, one every two years. Then, during the four years that followed, she presented her husband with two girls. Nothing is more conducive to the conception of children than the quiet, brutish 
nature of provincial life. The couple were highly displeased with the appearance of daughters, for daughters are a terrible encumbrance when there is no dowry for them. Rougon declared to anyone 
willing to listen that the Devil would be playing a most cruel trick on them if he sent them a sixth child. In the event, Felicity conceived no more. Who knows how many more children she might have 
had? 

However, the young woman did not regard this brood of children as the cause of their poverty. On the contrary, she now saw her sons as the future architects of the fortune she was unable to make on 
her own. They were hardly ten years old when she began to dream about their future careers. Doubting whether she would ever achieve success for herself, she invested in them all her hopes of 
overcoming the tribulations of fate. They would satisfy her frustrated vanity, and give her the wealth and eminence she had so far failed to achieve. From that time onwards, without abandoning their 
commercial ambitions, she conceived a second plan for the satisfaction of her domineering instincts. It seemed to her impossible that, amongst her three sons, there should not be a man of superior 
talent, who would make them all rich. She could feel it in her bones, she said. Accordingly, she looked after the children with a devotion that blended a mother’s strictness with a usurer’s attentiveness. 
She delighted in fattening them as though they represented a capital investment which, later on, would pay considerable dividends. ‘That's enough!’ Pierre would sometimes exclaim. ‘Children are 
always ungrateful. You’re spoiling them and you're ruining us.’ 

When Felicity spoke of sending them to the town’s main school, he became angry. Latin was a useless luxury, it would be quite sufficient if they took classes at a little neighbouring school. However, 
the young woman persisted. She had higher aspirations that made her want to take pride in having well-educated children; moreover, she felt that her sons, if they were to get on, must not remain as 
illiterate as her husband. She imagined all three of them in Paris, occupying high positions which she did not specify. When Rougon gave in, and the three youngsters had entered the first form, Felicity 
experienced the deepest feelings of satisfied vanity she had ever known. She listened enraptured as they talked to each other about their teachers and their studies. When she heard her eldest son 
make one of his brothers decline ‘Rosa, a rose’, it was music to her ears. It is only fair to note that her pleasure was entirely spontaneous. Even Rougon felt the satisfaction a poorly educated man feels 
when he sees his sons receiving a better education than himself. And the friendship that developed between their sons and the sons of the local bigwigs delighted them even more. The youngsters 
were soon on familiar terms with the sons of the mayor and the sub-prefect, and even with two or three young noblemen whom the Saint-Marc quarter had deigned to send to the town school. Felicity 
was at a loss as to how to repay such an honour. The education of the three boys weighed very heavily on the Rougons’ household budget. Until the boys had passed their baccalaureate, their parents 
who kept them at school at the cost of enormous sacrifices, lived in hope of their success. And even after they had obtained their certificates Felicity wanted to continue her work, and even persuaded 
her husband to send all three to Paris. Two of them studied law, and the third attended the School of Medicine. Then, when they had grown to manhood, and had exhausted the resources of the Rougon 
family and were obliged to return and establish themselves in the provinces, their parents’ disenchantment began. The provinces seemed to swallow up their prey once more. They became fat and 
lazy. Felicity again felt all the bitterness of her ill luck. Her sons had ruined her and had not returned any interest on the capital they represented. This last blow of fate was all the heavier because it 
affected her female ambition and maternal vanity alike. Rougon repeated to her from morning till night: ‘I told you so!’ —- which exasperated her even more. One day, as she was reproaching her eldest 
son with all the money expended on his education, he replied with equal bitterness: ‘I'll repay you later on if | can. But if you didn’t have much money, you should have brought us up to a trade. We've 
been educated above our station, and it’s harder for us than for you.’ 

Felicity understood the wisdom of these words. From that time on she stopped blaming her children, and turned her anger against fate that never wearied of striking her. She repeated her old complaints, 
bemoaning more and more the lack of means which left her stranded, as it were, in port. Whenever Rougon said, ‘Your sons are lazy, they'll take everything we've got,’ she sourly replied, ‘I wish to 
God | had more money to give them; if they vegetate, the poor boys, it’s because they haven't got a sou between them.’ 

At the beginning of 1848, on the eve of the February Revolution, the three Rougon sons held very precarious positions in Plassans. They presented most curious and profoundly dissimilar characteristics, 
though they came of the same stock. They were in reality superior to their parents. The race of the Rougons was destined to become refined through its female side. Adelaide had made Pierre a man 
Of little enterprise and limited ambitions; Felicity had imbued her sons with a higher intelligence, with a capacity for greater vices and greater virtues. 

At this time the eldest son, Eugene, was nearly forty. He was a man of medium height, with receding hair, and already somewhat portly. He had his father’s face, a long face with thick-set features; 
under his skin you could divine the fat which made for the flabbiness of his features and his sallow, waxen complexion. Though his massive square head still bespoke the peasant in him, his physiognomy 
was transfigured, as if lit up from within, when his heavy eyelids were raised and his eyes began to sparkle. In his case, his father’s ponderousness had turned to gravity. This big fellow usually had a 
heavy, somnolent demeanour; some of his slow, languid movements made him seem like a giant stretching his limbs in readiness for action. By one of those alleged quirks of nature, of which science 
is now beginning to discover the laws, if Eugene’s physical resemblance to Pierre was total, Felicity seemed to have provided him with his brains. He was a curious example of certain moral and 
intellectual qualities of maternal origin becoming buried in the crude physical appearance he had inherited from his father. He had lofty ambitions and domineering instincts, and was utterly contemptuous 
of modest ambitions and modest fortunes. He was proof that Plassans was perhaps not mistaken in suspecting that Felicity had some blue blood in her veins. The passion for self-gratification that 
became so developed in the Rougons, and was, in fact, the main characteristic of the family, reached in his case one of its purest expressions; he longed for self-gratification but in the form of the 
intellectual pleasure he would derive from the satisfaction of his passion for power. A man such as this was never meant to succeed in a provincial town. He vegetated in Plassans for fifteen years, his 
eyes turned towards Paris, on the lookout for opportunities. On his return home he had entered his name on the rolls in order to be independent of his parents. He took on a case from time to time, 
earning a bare livelihood, without distinguishing himself in any way. In Plassans his voice was considered boring, his movements heavy. He rarely succeeded in winning a case; he generally wandered 
off the point, rambling, as the wiseacres put it. On one occasion, when he was involved in pleading a case for damages, he so forgot himself as to digress into a political disquisition, to such a point that 
the presiding judge had to intervene, whereupon he immediately sat down with an odd smile on his face. His client was fined a considerable sum of money but this did not seem to cause Eugene the 
least regret for his irrelevant digression. He seemed to regard his speeches as mere exercises that would be useful to him later on. It was this that puzzled and disheartened Felicity. She would have 
liked to see her son dictating the law to the assizes court at Plassans. She eventually came to have a very negative opinion of her first-born; to her mind, this slow-moving creature would never be the 
one to bring distinction to the family. Pierre, on the other hand, had absolute confidence in him, not that he was more perceptive than his wife but because outward appearances were enough for him, 
and he flattered himself by believing in the genius of a son who was his spitting image. A month before the February Revolution, Eugene became restless; some special intuition made him anticipate 
the crisis. From that time onwards he seemed to feel out of place in Plassans. He would wander through the streets like a lost soul. At last he made a sudden decision, and left for Paris, with scarcely 
five hundred francs in his pocket. 

Aristide, the youngest of the Rougon sons, was, so to speak, the diametrical opposite of Eugene. He had his mother’s face, and a covetousness and slyness of character, with a taste for petty intrigue, 
in which his father’s instincts predominated. Nature needs symmetry. Short, with an unfortunate face like the knob of a stick carved in the shape of a Punch’s head, Aristide scurried everywhere like a 
ferret, entirely without scruples, eager only to satisfy his own desires. He loved money as his eldest brother loved power. While Eugene dreamed of bending people to his will, and intoxicated himself 
with visions of omnipotence, his brother fancied himself a millionaire ten times over, living in a princely mansion, eating fine food and drinking fine wines, and enjoying life through all his senses and 
every organ in his body. Above all, he wanted to become rich as fast as possible. When he was building his castles in the air, they would rise up as if by magic; he would acquire mountains of gold 
overnight. These visions suited his indolence, for he never worried about the means, always considering the most expeditious to be the best. In his case the race of the Rougons, those coarse, greedy 
peasants with brutish appetites, had matured too quickly; he embodied every desire for material gratification, augmented threefold by a rapid education, and rendered the more insatiable and dangerous 
by the fact that he regarded their realisation as his main goal in life. In spite of her sharp feminine intuition, he was Felicity’s favourite son; she did not realise how much she had in common with Eugene; 
she excused the follies and indolence of her youngest son under the pretext that one day he would be the pre-eminent member of the family, and that such a man was entitled to live a disorderly life 
until his superior talents were revealed. Aristide tested her indulgence to the limit. In Paris he led a life of idleness and dissipation; he was one of those students who enrol in the cafés of the Latin 
Quarter. He stayed there, however, for only two years; his father, growing increasingly worried, and seeing that he had not yet sat a single exam, called him back to Plassans and spoke of finding a 


wife for him, hoping that domestic responsibility would make him settle down. Aristide allowed himself to be married. He had no clear idea of his own ambitions at this time; he did not dislike provincial 
life; he was fattening himself up in his little town - eating, sleeping, and sauntering about. Felicity pleaded his cause so eamestly that Pierre consented to board and lodge the newly married couple, on 
condition that the young man became involved in the family business. From that time, however, Aristide began a new life of ease and idleness. He spent his days and the best part of his nights with his 
friends, slipping out of his father’s office like a schoolboy to go and gamble away the few louis that his mother gave him in secret. You have to live in the depths of the French provinces to understand 
the four stultifying years which the young Artistide spent in this fashion. In every little town there is a group of individuals who live like this on their parents, pretending at times to work but in reality 
cultivating idleness with a kind of religious zeal. Aristide was typical of these incorrigible flaneurs to be seen drifting about self-indulgently in the emptiness of the provinces. For four years he did little 
but play cards. While he spent his time with his friends, his wife, an insipid, fair-haired woman, helped to ruin the Rougon business with her passion for showy gowns and her prodigious appetite, a 
rather remarkable characteristic in so frail a creature. Angéle adored sky-blue ribbons and pink roast beef. She was the daughter of a retired army captain known as Commander Sicardot, an affable 
old gentleman who had given her a dowry of ten thousand francs — his life’s savings. Pierre, in choosing Angéle for his son, had thought that he was making an unexpected bargain, in such low esteem 
did he hold Aristide. However, the dowry of ten thousand francs that determined his choice, ultimately became a millstone round his neck. His son, who was already a cunning devil, returned the ten 
thousand francs to his father, with whom he entered into partnership, declining, with the most emphatic professions of good faith, to keep a single sou. 

‘We don’t need anything,’ he said; ‘you will keep us both, and we'll reckon up later.’ 

Pierre was short of money at the time, and accepted, though not without feeling somewhat uneasy about Aristide’s disinterestedness. The latter calculated that it would be years before his father had 
ten thousand francs in ready cash to repay him, so that he and his wife would live at his expense as long as the partnership could not be dissolved. It was an admirable little investment for him. When 
the oil-dealer realised what a foolish bargain he had made, he was no longer in a position to rid himself of Aristide; Angéle’s dowry was now locked into speculations that were turning out badly. He 
was highly annoyed, cut to the quick, at having to satisfy his daughter-in-law’s voracious appetite and keep his son in idleness. If he had been able to buy them out of the business, he would immediately 
have thrown out those bloodsuckers, as he colourfully put it. Felicity secretly supported them; Aristide, who had divined her ambitious dreams, would describe to her every evening the elaborate plans 
by which he would soon make a fortune. By a rare chance she had remained on excellent terms with her daughter-in-law; it must be said that Angéle had no will of her own — she could be moved and 
disposed of like a piece of furniture. Pierre grew angry whenever his wife spoke to him of the success their youngest son would ultimately achieve; he declared that, on the contrary, he would be the 
ruin of them. During the four years that the young couple lived with them he would fulminate in this way, wasting his energy in quarrels, without in the least disturbing the equanimity of Aristide and 
Angéle. That was where they lived, and there they intended to stay, like unmovable objects. At last Pierre had a stroke of luck that enabled him to return the ten thousand francs to his son. However, 
when he wanted to settle their accounts, Aristide resorted to so much chicanery that he had to let the couple go without deducting a sou for their board and lodging. They went to live just a short distance 
away, in a little square in the old quarter called the Place Saint-Louis. The ten thousand francs soon disappeared. They had to set themselves up in their new home. Moreover, Aristide was unwilling to 
change his way of life as long as there was some money in the house. When he had reached the last hundred-franc note he began to feel somewhat nervous. He was seen prowling around the town 
in a suspicious manner. He no longer took his customary cup of coffee with his friends; he watched the others playing cards without taking part. And poverty did nothing to improve his character. He 
remained like this for a long time, stubbornly refusing to do anything in the way of work. In 1840 he had a son, little Maxime, whom his grandmother sent to school, paying his fees in secret. That made 
one mouth less to feed at home; but poor Angéle was dying of hunger, and her husband was at last obliged to look for a job. He found one at the sub-prefecture offices. He stayed there nearly ten 
years, reaching a salary of just eighteen hundred francs a year. From that time onward he hungered with increasing bitterness after the pleasures he craved. His lowly position frustrated him; the paltry 
hundred and fifty francs he received every month seemed to him an irony of fate. Never did a man burn with such desire for self-gratification. Felicity, with whom he shared his frustration, was by no 
means displeased to see him so ravenous; she thought his lack of money would stir him to action. At last, crouching in ambush so to speak, with his ears pricked up, he began to look round like a thief 
waiting for an opportunity. At the beginning of 1848, when his brother left for Paris, he thought for a moment that he would follow him; but Eugene was unmarried, and he, Aristide, could not take his 
wife so far without a considerable amount of money. So he waited, scenting a catastrophe, ready to fall on the first prey that might come his way. 

The other son, Pascal, born between Eugene and Aristide, did not seem to belong to the family. He was one of those frequent exceptions to the laws of heredity. As a race evolves, nature often 
produces a being whose every aspect is derived from her own creative powers. Nothing in Pascal's moral or physical constitution recalled the Rougons. Tall, with a serious, gentle face, he had a sense 
of integrity, a love of study, and a modest disposition — all of which formed a strange contrast with the feverish ambitions and unscrupulous scheming of his relatives. After acquitting himself very well 
in his medical studies in Paris, he had returned, by preference, to Plassans, despite the offers he received from his professors. He preferred the quiet life of the provinces; for a studious man, he said, 
such a life was preferable to the hustle and bustle of Paris. Even in Plassans he made no attempt to extend his practice. Very sober in his habits, and totally indifferent to money, he contented himself 
with the few patients who came his way. All his pleasures were centred in a bright little house in the new town, where he shut himself away, devoting himself to the study of natural history. He had a 
particular passion for physiology. It was known in the town that he often bought dead bodies from the hospice gravedigger that made him an object of horror to delicate ladies and certain timid gentlemen. 
Fortunately, they did not actually look upon him as a necromancer; but his practice grew smaller, and he was regarded as an eccentric to whom people of good society ought not to entrust even their 
fingertips for fear of exposing themselves to danger. The mayor's wife was one day heard to say: 

‘I'd rather die than be looked after by that man. He smells of death.’ 

From that day on, Pascal was condemned. He seemed to rejoice in the silent terror he inspired. The fewer patients he had, the more time he could devote to his beloved scientific studies. As his visiting 
fees were very modest, the poorer people stuck with him. He earned just enough to live on, and lived happily enough in his own world, lost in the pure delight of his researches and discoveries. From 
time to time he sent a memoir to the Académie des Sciences in Paris. Plassans had no idea that this eccentric character, this gentleman who smelt of death, was well known and greatly respected in 
the world of science. When people saw him setting off on Sundays on an excursion in the Garrigues hills, with a botanist’s bag round his neck and a geologist’s hammer in his hand, they would shrug 
their shoulders and compare him to another doctor in the town who was noted for his smart cravat, his charming way with the ladies, and the delicious odour of violets that always clung to his clothes. 
Pascal's parents did not understand him any better than other people. When Felicity saw him adopting such a strange, narrow way of life she was stupefied, and told him of her disappointment in him. 
She, who tolerated Aristide’s idleness because she thought it would bear fruit, could not help feeling angry at Pascal's mediocre position, his preference for obscurity, his contempt for money, and his 
determination to lead a solitary life. He was certainly not the child who would satisfy her pretensions. 

‘Where on earth did you come from?’ she would sometimes say to him. ‘You don’t belong to us. Look at your brothers, how they’re always on the lookout and try to make the most of the education 
we've given them, whereas you waste your time on nonsense. We've ruined ourselves to give you a good education, and you give us nothing in return. No, you're definitely not one of us.’ 

Pascal, who preferred to laugh rather than get angry, replied cheerfully but not without a touch of irony: 

‘Oh, you shouldn't complain too much, | certainly don’t want to turn you into paupers; when any of you are ill I'll look after you for nothing.’ 

Moreover, while he never showed any antipathy towards his family, he rarely saw them, simply following his natural instincts. Before Aristide got his position at the sub-prefecture, Pascal had often 
helped him out. Unlike Aristide, he had remained unmarried. He did not have the least suspicion of the momentous events that were about to unfold. For two or three years, he had been studying the 
great problem of heredity, comparing the human and animal species with each other, fascinated by the strange results he obtained. Certain observations he had made with respect to himself and his 
family had formed the basis of his investigations. Ordinary working people, with their natural intuition, understood so well how different he was from the other Rougons that they always called him Sir 
Pascal, never adding his family name. 

Three years before the Revolution of 1848, Pierre and Felicity retired from business. Old age was not far away; they were both over fifty and tired of struggling. Given their history of bad luck, they were 
afraid that, unless they were careful, they would end their days in poverty. Their sons, by frustrating their ambitions, had dealt them the final blow. Now that they had given up hope of ever being made 
rich by them, they were anxious to make some small provision for their old age. They retired with forty thousand francs at most. This sum provided an annual income of two thousand francs, just enough 
to allow people to scrape by in the provinces. Fortunately, they only had themselves to look after, having succeeded in marrying off their daughters Martha and Sidonie, the former of whom lived in 
Marseilles and the latter in Paris. 

After settling their affairs they would have liked to take up residence in the new town, where most retired traders lived but they did not dare to do so. Their income was too small; they were afraid that 
they would cut too poor a figure there. So, as a sort of compromise, they rented an apartment in the Rue de la Banne, the street that separates the old quarter from the new one. As their abode was in 
the row of houses bordering the old quarter, they still lived among the common people; nevertheless, they could see from their windows the area of the town where the rich people lived; they were on 
the threshold of the promised land. 

Their apartment, situated on the second floor, consisted of three large rooms — dining-room, drawing-room, and bedroom. The first floor was occupied by the owner of the house, a stick-and-umbrella 
merchant who had a shop on the ground floor. The house that was narrow and did not extend very far, had only two storeys. When they moved in Felicity felt a bitter pang. In the provinces, to live in 
someone else’s house is an admission of poverty. Every family of any standing in Plassans has a house of its own, for property is very cheap there. Pierre kept the purse-strings well tied; he would not 
hear of any embellishments. The old furniture, faded, worn, and damaged though it was, had to suffice, without even being repaired. However, Felicity, who was acutely aware of their need to be thrifty, 
did her best to freshen up all their broken-down furniture; she hammered nails into some of the most dilapidated pieces, and darned the frayed velvet of the armchairs. 

The dining-room that, like the kitchen, was at the back of the house, was very bare; a table and a dozen chairs were lost in the gloom of this large room, whose windows faced the grey wall of a 
neighbouring house. As no strangers ever went into the bedroom, Felicity had stowed all her useless furniture there; thus, besides the bedstead, a wardrobe, a secretary, and the washstand, it contained 
two cradles, one perched on top of the other, a sideboard whose doors were missing, and an empty bookcase, venerable old ruins which the old woman could not bring herself to part with. All her care 
was devoted to the drawing-room, and she almost succeeded in making it habitable. The furniture was covered with yellowish velvet with satin flowers. In the middle stood a round table with a marble 
top, while two console tables, surmounted by mirrors, leant against the walls at either end of the room. There was even a carpet that just covered the middle of the floor, and a chandelier with a white 
muslin cover which the flies had spotted with black marks. On the walls hung six lithographs representing the great battles of Napoleon |. Moreover, the furniture dated from the first years of the Empire. 
The only embellishment that Felicity could obtain was to have the walls hung with orange-tinted paper with big floral patterns. Thus the drawing-room seemed to be suffused with a strange yellow glow, 
filling it with dazzling artificial light. The furniture, the wallpaper, and the curtains were yellow; the carpet and even the marble table-tops had touches of yellow. However, when the curtains were drawn 
the colours harmonized fairly well and the drawing-room looked almost decent. But Felicity had dreamed of quite a different kind of luxury. The sight of their ill-concealed poverty filled her with silent 
despair. She spent most of her time in the drawing-room, the best room in the house, and one of her bittersweet pastimes was to sit at one of the windows that overlooked the Rue de la Banne and 
gave her a side view of the square in front of the sub-prefecture building. The paradise of her dreams was there. The neat little square, with its brightly painted houses, seemed to her like a Garden of 
Eden. She would have given ten years of her life to own one of those properties. The house in the left-hand comer, in which the receiver of taxes lived, she found particularly desirable. She gazed at it 
with intense longing. Sometimes, when the windows were open, she could make out expensive furniture and other items of luxury that made her burn with envy. 

At this time the Rougons were going through a strange crisis of vanity and frustrated desire. The few generous feelings they once possessed had turned to bitterness. Although they saw themselves 
as victims of bad luck, they were quite unresigned to their fate, for they were now more determined than ever that they would not die before they had realised their ambitions. In reality, they had not 
abandoned any of their hopes, despite their advanced age. Felicity said that she knew in her bones that they would die rich. But each day their poverty weighed more and more heavily upon them. 
When they looked back over their vain attempts to get on, when they recalled their thirty years’ struggle and the defection of their children, and saw their dreams end up in this yellow drawing-room, 
whose shabbiness they could hide only by drawing the curtains, they were filled with bitterness. Then, as a consolation, they would think up endless schemes for making a vast fortune. Felicity would 
imagine winning the first prize, a hundred thousand francs, in some lottery, while Pierre pictured himself carrying out some marvellous speculative venture. They had but one thought — to make a fortune 
immediately, in a few hours, to become rich and enjoy themselves, if only for a year. This was their constant obsession. And they still cherished faint hopes with regard to their sons, with that peculiar 
egotism of parents who cannot bear the idea that they have given their children a good education without getting something in return. 

Felicity did not seem to have aged; she was still the same dark little woman, ever on the move, buzzing about like a cicada. Anyone walking behind her on the footpath would have thought, from the 
lightness of her step, the angle of her shoulders, and the slimness of her waist, that she was a girl of fifteen. Even her face was virtually unchanged; it was simply a little more sunken, having become 
more and more like the snout of a polecat; it was like the face of a young girl who had shrivelled up without any of her features having changed. 

As for Pierre, he had grown quite portly, and had become a highly respectable bourgeois. All he lacked, to enable him to play the role in full, was a good income. His pale, flabby face, his heaviness, 
his ponderous manner, seemed redolent of wealth. One day he had heard a peasant, who had no idea who he was, say: ‘He’s some rich character, that fat old gentleman over there. He won't have to 
worry about his dinner!’ This remark cut him to the quick, for he found it cruelly ironic that he remained poor while possessing the corpulence and self-satisfied look of a millionaire. When he shaved on 
Sundays in front of a small five-sou looking-glass hanging from a window-catch, he would often think that in a dress coat and white tie he would cut a far better figure at the subprefect’s than many of 
the functionaries in the town. This peasant’s son, who had become sallow from his business worries, and fat from his sedentary life, and whose appetites and ambitions were hidden beneath naturally 
placid features, really had that air of nullity and gravity that gives a man a position in an official salon. People said that his wife led him by the nose but they were mistaken. He was as stubborn as a 
mule. Anyone who tried to bend him to their will would drive him into a rage. Felicity was far too subtle to cross him openly; with her light, fluttering nature, she did not attack obstacles directly. When 


she wanted to get something from her husband, or push him in the direction she thought best, she would buzz round him in her cicada-like fashion, stinging him on all sides, and returning to the attack 
a hundred times until he gave in almost unconsciously. He felt, moreover, that she was more intelligent than him, and was usually happy to take her advice. Felicity, more effective than the coach-fly, 
would sometimes get what she wanted by buzzing round Pierre’s ears. Strange to say, the husband and wife never blamed each other for their lack of success. The only bone of contention between 
them was the money they had spent on the education of their children. 
The Revolution of 1848 found all the Rougons on the lookout, frustrated by their bad luck, and ready to use any means necessary to advance their cause. They were a family of bandits lying in wait, 
ready to plunder and steal. Eugene kept an eye on the situation in Paris; Aristide dreamed of grabbing Plassans by the throat; the mother and father, perhaps the most avid of the lot, intended to work 
on their own account and secure some additional advantage from their sons’ actions; while Pascal, that discreet lover of science, continued to pursue his passion in his bright little house in the new 
town. 

003 
IN the closed, isolated town of Plassans, where class divisions were so clearly marked in 1848, the impact of distant political events was very slight. Even today the voice of the people is hardly heard 
there; the bourgeoisie shows its usual prudence, the nobility its silent despair, and the clergy its shrewd cunning. Kings may usurp thrones, republics may be established but the town scarcely stirs. 
Plassans sleeps while Paris fights. But though on the surface the town may appear calm and indifferent, in its depths there is secret activity which is interesting to study. If gunfire is rarely heard in the 
streets, intrigues dominate the drawing-rooms of both the new town and the Saint-Marc quarter. Until 1830 the common people were reckoned of no account. Even now it is as if they did not exist. 
Everything is settled between the clergy, the nobility, and the bourgeoisie. The priests, who are very numerous, set the tone of local politics: they lay underground mines, so to speak, and deal blows 
in the dark, following a clever, cautious tactical system that hardly allows for a step forward or backwards even in the course of ten years. The secret intrigues of men for whom discretion is paramount 
require a special shrewdness, a special aptitude for dealing with trivia, and the patience you find only in people devoid of passion. These worthy men, particularly when their interests are at stake, kill 
at home with a click of the fingers, just as we, in Paris, kill with cannon in public thoroughfares. 
The political history of Plassans, like that of all the little towns in Provence, has an interesting characteristic. Until 1830 the townsfolk were devoted Catholics and fervent royalists; even the lower classes 
swore only by God and their legitimate sovereigns. Then there was a sudden change; faith was lost; the working class and the bourgeoisie deserted the Legitimist cause and gradually espoused the 
great democratic movement of our time. When the Revolution of 1848 broke out, the nobility and the clergy were alone in their support of Henri V. For a long time they had regarded the accession of 
the Orleanists as a ridiculous experiment that sooner or later would bring back the Bourbons; though their hopes were dealt a terrible blow, they continued the struggle, scandalized by the defection of 
their former allies, whom they strove to win back to their cause. The Saint-Marc quarter, assisted by all the parish priests, set to work. The bourgeoisie, and especially the common people, were full of 
enthusiasm after the events of February; these apprentice republicans were eager to display their revolutionary fervour. As for the rentiers in the new town, however, the conflagration, great though it 
was, lasted no longer than the burning of straw. The small householders and retired tradespeople who had basked in idleness or made their fortunes under the monarchy soon began to panic; the 
Republic, as it followed its turbulent course, made them tremble for their money and their cosseted life of selfishness. Consequently, when the clerical reaction of 1849 made itself felt, nearly all of the 
bourgeoisie went over to the conservative side. They were received with open arms. The new town had never had such close relations with the Saint-Marc quarter: some of the nobility even went so 
far as to shake hands with lawyers and retired olive-oil dealers. This unexpected familiarity was very well received in the new town that henceforward waged bitter warfare against the republican 
government. To bring about such a rapprochement, the clergy had to use infinite skill and patience. In reality the nobility of Plassans was in a state of prostration, as if half-dead; they retained their faith 
but lethargy had taken hold of them, and they preferred to do nothing, allowing heaven to work its will; they would gladly have contented themselves with silent protest, sensing, perhaps, that their 
divinities were dead, that there was nothing left for them to do but rejoin them. Even during this period of upheaval, when the catastrophe of 1848 might have given them some hope that the Bourbons 
would retum, they showed themselves incapable of action; they spoke of throwing themselves into the fray but were loath ever to leave their firesides. The clergy battled tirelessly against this feeling of 
impotence and resignation. They were driven by a kind of passion. A priest, when he despairs, struggles all the more fiercely; the fundamental policy of the Church is to march straight ahead; even 
though it may have to postpone the achievement of its goals for several centuries, it never wastes a single hour but is always pushing forward with ever-increasing tenacity. Thus it was the clergy that 
led the forces of reaction in Plassans. The nobility only lent them their name, nothing more; the priests hid behind the nobles, berated them, manipulated them, and even succeeded in giving them a 
semblance of life. When they had induced them to overcome their repugnance and make common cause with the bourgeoisie, they believed that victory was within their grasp. The ground was 
marvellously well prepared; this ancient royalist town, with its population of easygoing bourgeois and timid tradespeople, was destined, sooner or later, to fall in behind the forces of law and order. The 
clergy, by their clever tactics, accelerated the conversion. After winning over the householders of the new town, they even succeeded in seducing the little retail traders of the old quarter. From that 
time onwards the reactionary movement was in complete control of the town. All opinions were represented in this movement; such a coalition of embittered Liberals, Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, 
and Clericals had never been seen before. It mattered little, however, at that time. Their sole aim was to kill the Republic. And the Republic seemed about to breathe its last. Only a fraction of the 
common people — a thousand workers at most, out of the ten thousand inhabitants of the town - still saluted the Liberty tree planted in the middle of the square in front of the sub-prefecture building. 
The shrewdest politicians in Plassans, those who led the reactionary movement, did not sense the approach of the Empire until much later. Prince Louis-Napoleon’s popularity seemed to them a 
passing fancy of the masses that they would quickly dispel. His person inspired little respect. They regarded him as a nonentity, a dreamer, incapable of taking power and especially of keeping it. To 
them he was just a tool; he would clear the way for them, and they would get rid of him as soon as the time came for the rightful Pretender to make his appearance. However, months went by, and they 
became uneasy. It was only then that they became vaguely aware that they were being duped. But they had no time to do anything about it; the coup d’état burst upon them, and they had no choice 
but to applaud. That great abomination, the Republic, had been throttled. That, at least, was a triumph. The clergy and nobility became resigned to events, postponing the realisation of their hopes and 
compensating for their miscalculations by uniting with the Bonapartists to crush the last republicans. 
It was these events that laid the foundations of the Rougons’ fortune. After being mixed up with the various phases of the crisis, they rose to eminence on the ruins of liberty. Like bandits, they lay in 
wait to rob the Republic; as soon as its throat was cut, they helped to plunder it. 
After the events of February, Felicity, who had the keenest scent in the whole family, realised that they were at last on the right track. So she began to buzz round her husband in order to goad him into 
action. The first rumours of the revolution had filled Pierre with alarm. However, when his wife made him understand that they had little to lose and much to gain from this upheaval, he soon came round 
to her way of thinking. 
‘| don’t know what you can do,’ Felicity kept saying, ‘but it seems to me there’s a lot that can be done. Didn't Sir Carnavant tell us the other day that he’d be rich if Henri V came back, and that the King 
would give big rewards to those who had worked for his restoration? That's where our fortune may lie. Luck may finally be on our side.’ 
The Marquis de Carnavant, the nobleman who, according to local gossip, had been on very familiar terms with Felicity’s mother, used occasionally to visit the Rougons. Scandalmongers claimed that 
Madam Rougon looked like him. He was a short, thin, energetic man, seventy-five years old at that time, and whose features and manner Felicity certainly seemed to be assuming as she grew older. 
Itwas said that what was left of his fortune that had already been greatly depleted by his father at the time of the Emigration, had been squandered on women. Indeed, he was quite happy to acknowledge 
his poverty. Brought up by one of his relatives, the Count de Valqueyras, he lived the life of a parasite, eating at the Count’s table and occupying a small apartment just under his roof. 
‘My dear child,’ he would often say to Felicity, patting her on the cheek, ‘if Henri V ever gives me a fortune, I'll leave it to you.’ 
He still called Felicity ‘my dear child’, even though she was fifty years old. It was of these friendly pats, of these repeated promises of an inheritance, that Madam Rougon was thinking when she tried 
to push her husband into politics. Sir Carnavant had often bitterly lamented his inability to help her. No doubt he would treat her like a father if ever he became influential. Pierre, to whom his wife 
explained the situation in veiled terms, declared his readiness to do whatever was required. 
The Marquis’s peculiar position meant that he became an active agent of the reactionary movement in Plassans from the very beginning of the Republic. This busy little man, who had everything to 
gain from the return of his legitimate sovereigns, worked tirelessly for their cause. While the wealthy nobility of the Saint-Marc quarter were sunk in despair, fearing perhaps that they might compromise 
themselves and again be condemned to exile, he seemed to be everywhere, spreading propaganda and rallying the faithful. He was a weapon whose hilt was held by an invisible hand. From that time 
onwards he paid daily visits to the Rougons. He required a centre of operations. His relative, Sir Valqueyras, had forbidden him to bring any of his associates into his house, so he had chosen Felicity’s 
yellow drawing-room. Furthermore, he soon found Pierre a valuable associate. He could not go himself and preach the cause of Legitimacy to the traders and workers in the old quarter; they would 
have laughed at him. But Pierre, who had lived among these people, spoke their language and knew their needs, was able to proselytize them in a perfectly amicable way. He became indispensable. 
In less than two weeks the Rougons were more royalist than the King. The Marquis, seeing Pierre’s zeal, shrewdly hid behind him. Why expose himself when a man with such broad shoulders was 
willing to bear the brunt? He allowed Pierre to puff himself up with self-importance and speak with authority, content to restrain him or urge him on according to the needs of the cause. Thus, the former 
oil-dealer soon became quite a prominent personality in the town. In the evening, when they were alone, Felicity would say to him: 
‘Carry on, there’s nothing to be afraid of. We're on the right track. If things continue like this, we'll be rich; we'll have a drawing-room like the receiver of taxes, and we'll be able to entertain.’ 
A little group of conservatives had already been formed at the Rougons’ house, and anti-republican meetings were held every evening in the yellow drawing-room. 
Among those who came were three or four retired merchants who were terrified of losing their money, and clamoured for a wise and strong government. An old almond-dealer, a member of the town 
council, Sir Isidore Granoux, was the leading member of this group. His terrible harelip, his round eyes, and his expression of smugness mingled with bewilderment made him look like a fat goose living 
in terror of the cook. He said very little, having no command of language; and he pricked up his ears only when someone accused the republicans of wanting to pillage the houses of the rich, whereupon 
he would colour up to such a degree that people were afraid that he was about to have a seizure, and would mutter low imprecations, in which the words ‘layabouts’, ‘scoundrels’, ‘thieves’, and 
‘murderers’ constantly recurred. 
All those who frequented the yellow drawing-room were not, however, as dull as this fat goose. A rich landowner, Sir Roudier, who had a podgy face and an ingratiating expression, would talk for hours, 
with all the passion of an Orleanist whose calculations had been upset by the fall of Louis-Philippe. He had been a hosier in Paris, and a purveyor to the court but had now retired to Plassans. He had 
made his son a magistrate, relying on the Orleanist party to promote him to a prominent position. The revolution having destroyed his hopes, he had wasted no time in joining the forces of reaction. His 
fortune, his former commercial dealings with the Tuileries that had seemed to be conducted in a very cordial way, and the prestige enjoyed by every man in the provinces who has made his money in 
Paris and deigns to come and spend it in a little country town, gave him great influence; there were some people who listened to him as if he was an oracle. 
But the dominant personality in the yellow drawing-room was un-doubtedly Commander Sicardot, Aristide’s father-in-law. Herculean in build, with a brick-red face, scarred and planted with tufts of grey 
hair, he was a dull-witted veteran of the Grande Armée. During the February Revolution the street-fighting had exasperated him; he never tired of talking about it, proclaiming indignantly that this kind 
of fighting was shameful, and recalling proudly the glorious reign of Napoleon. 
Another person who frequented the Rougons’ apartment was an individual with clammy hands and a shifty look, a certain Sir Vuillet, a bookseller, who supplied all the devout ladies of the town with 
holy images and rosaries. Vuillet dealt in both classical and religious works; he was a strict Catholic, a fact that assured him the custom of many of the local convents and parish churches. Furthermore, 
by a stroke of genius, he had added to his business the publication of a little bi-weekly newspaper, La Gazette de Plassans that was concerned exclusively with the interests of the clergy. This paper 
cost him a thousand francs a year but it made him the champion of the Church, and helped him to dispose of the items in his stock that were hard to sell. Although he was barely literate and could not 
even spell properly, he wrote all the articles in the Gazette himself, with a humility and venom that compensated for his lack of talent. The Marquis, as he entered on his campaign, had immediately 
seen the advantage that might be gained from collaboration with this insipid sacristan, with his crude, mercenary pen. After the February Revolution the articles in the Gazette contained fewer mistakes, 
for the Marquis now checked them before publication. 
You can now imagine what a strange spectacle the Rougons’ drawing-room presented every evening. All opinions converged in noisy denunciation of the Republic. Their hatred of that institution united 
them in furious agreement with each other. The Marquis, who never missed a meeting, calmed by his presence the little squabbles that occasionally arose between the Commander and the other 
members of the group. These plebeians were secretly flattered by the handshakes he distributed on his arrival and departure. Roudier, however, like a freethinker from the Rue Saint-Honoré, claimed 
that the Marquis was absolutely penniless, and that he could not be taken seriously. The Marquis, for his part, maintained the amiable smile of a nobleman stooping to the level of these bourgeois, 
without making any of the grimaces of contempt that any other resident of the Saint-Marc quarter would have thought fit in such circumstances. His parasitic life had made him very flexible. He was the 
life and soul of the group, issuing commands in the name of anonymous figures whose identity he never revealed. ‘They want this, they don’t want that,’ he would say. These hidden divinities, who 
watched over the destiny of Plassans from behind some cloud, without appearing to interfere directly in public affairs, must have been certain priests, the town’s great politicians. When the Marquis 
pronounced the mysterious word ‘they’ that inspired the assembly with such deep respect, Vuillet confessed, with a pious gesture, that he knew them very well. 
The happiest person in all this was Felicity. At last she had people coming to her drawing-room. It was true that she felt a little ashamed of her old yellow-velvet furniture; but she consoled herself by 
thinking of the fine furniture she would buy when the good cause had triumphed. The Rougons had begun to take their royalism very seriously. Felicity went so far as to say, when Roudier was not 
present, that if they had failed to make a fortune in the oil business the fault lay with the July Monarchy. This was her way of giving a political tinge to their poverty. She had a friendly word for everybody, 
even for Granoux, inventing every evening some new polite method of waking him up when it was time for him to leave. 


The drawing-room, that little band of conservatives of all stripes, growing daily in numbers, soon wielded a great deal of influence. Because of the diverse nature of its members, and especially because 
of the secret power exerted over them by the clergy, it became the centre of the reactionary movement, whose presence began to be felt throughout Plassans. The policy of the Marquis, who deliberately 
faded into the background, turned Rougon into the movement's leader. Their meetings were held at his house, and this was enough for most people to see him as the head of the group and to draw 
public attention to him. He was given all the credit; he was thought to be the one responsible for the movement that was gradually winning over to the conservative side those who had lately been 
enthusiasts of the Republic. There are some situations that benefit only corrupt individuals. These people lay the foundations of their fortune where more sober and more influential men would never 
dare to risk theirs. Roudier, Granoux, and the others, all men of means and respectability, certainly seemed infinitely preferable to Pierre as leaders of the conservative party. But none of them would 
have agreed to turn their drawing-room into a political meeting-place. Their convictions were not so great that they would compromise themselves openly; in fact, they were little more than provincial 
loudmouths, who liked to denigrate the Republic at a neighbour's house as long as the neighbour was willing to take responsibility for what they said. The game was too risky. There was no one among 
the bourgeoisie of Plassans who would play it except the Rougons, whose unsatisfied appetites drove them to extreme measures. 

In April 1849 Eugene suddenly left Paris and came to stay with his father for two weeks. Nobody ever knew the purpose of this journey. Eugene probably came to test the ground in his home town, to 
ascertain whether he might successfully stand as a candidate for the legislature that was about to replace the Constituent Assembly. He was too shrewd to risk failure. No doubt public opinion seemed 
unfavourable, for he abstained from any attempt to carry the matter further. Nobody in Plassans knew what he had been doing in Paris, why he had gone there. On his return, people found him less 
ponderous and lethargic than before. They sought his company and tried to make him talk about the political situation. But he feigned ignorance and made them talk instead. The most perceptive 
among them would have realised that, beneath his apparent indifference, he was keenly interested in the townsfolk’s political opinions. However, he seemed to be testing the ground more on behalf of 
a party than on his own account. 

Although he had given up all hope as a potential candidate, he remained in Plassans until the end of the month, regularly attending the meetings in the yellow drawing-room. As soon as the bell rang, 
announcing the first visitor, he would install himself in one of the window recesses, as far as possible from the lamp. There he remained throughout the evening, resting his chin on the palm of his right 
hand, listening intently. Even the most nonsensical talk left him unmoved. He nodded his approval of everything that was said, including Granoux’s grunts. When anyone asked him his opinion, he 
politely repeated the view of the majority. Nothing seemed to stretch his patience, neither the hollow dreams of the Marquis, who spoke of the Bourbons as if 1815 was yesterday, nor the disquisitions 
of Roudier, who became quite emotional when he recounted how many pairs of socks he had supplied to the Bourgeois King. Indeed, he seemed quite at ease in this Tower of Babel. Sometimes, when 
these ridiculous characters were all pitching into the Republic at once, his eyes would smile while his lips retained their gravity of expression. His respectful way of listening, and his unfailing indulgence, 
had made him liked by everyone. He was considered a nonentity but very good-natured. Whenever an old oil-or almond-dealer failed to get a hearing, amid the clamour, for some plan by which he 
would save France if he were in charge, he would retreat to Eugene’s place by the window and shout his marvellous suggestions in his ear. Eugene would gently nod, as if delighted to hear the grand 
schemes he was listening to. Vuillet alone regarded him with suspicion. The bookseller, who doubled as a sacristan and a journalist, spoke less than the others but was more observant. He had noticed 
that Eugene occasionally conversed in a corner with Commander Sicardot. So he decided to watch them but never managed to overhear a word they said. Eugene silenced the Commander with a 
wink whenever Vuillet came near. From that time onwards, Sicardot never spoke of the Napoleons without a mysterious smile. 

Two days before his return to Paris, Eugene met his brother Aristide on the Cours Sauvaire, and the latter walked with him for a few minutes looking like a man in search of advice. Aristide was, in fact, 
in a state of some confusion. Ever since the proclamation of the Republic he had expressed the greatest enthusiasm for the new government. His intelligence, sharpened by the two years he had spent 
in Paris, enabled him to see things more clearly than the rather dim folk of Plassans; he could sense the impotence of the Legitimists and Orleanists but could not see what third thief would come and 
steal the Republic. He had aligned himself with the victors, and severed his connection with his father, whom he publicly denounced as an old fool whom the nobility had tricked into supporting them. 
‘My mother is an intelligent woman,’ he would add. ‘I would never have thought her capable of getting her husband to join a party whose hopes are built on dreams. They're going to end up destitute. 
But women never understand politics.’ 

For his part he wanted to sell himself to the highest bidder. His great concern now was to know exactly which way the wind was blowing, so that he could put himself in the best position, when the time 
came, to be handsomely rewarded by the victors. Unfortunately, he was groping in the dark; shut away in the provinces, without a guide, without any precise information, he felt quite lost. While waiting 
for events to give him a clear indication of what he should do, he maintained the enthusiasm for the Republic he had shown from the beginning. Thanks to this stance, he kept his job at the sub- 
prefecture building, and his salary was even raised. However, desperate to influence events, he persuaded a bookseller, a rival of Vuillet, to establish a democratic newspaper, to which he became one 
of the most outspoken contributors. At his urging, L’Indépendant waged a merciless campaign against the reactionaries. But the current gradually carried him further than he wanted to go; he began to 
write inflammatory articles that made him shudder when he reread them. It became noticed in Plassans that he directed his attacks against all those whom his father received every evening in his 
famous yellow drawing-room. The fact was that the wealth of Roudier and Granoux galled Aristide so much that he threw all caution to the winds. Impelled by the jealousy and bitterness of one greedy 
for wealth, he had already made the bourgecisie his irreconcilable enemy when Eugene’s arrival and behaviour in Plassans filled him with consternation. He could see that his brother was very clever. 
He always said that that big, slow-moving fellow always slept with one eye open, like a cat lying in wait near a mousehole. And here was Eugene spending entire evenings in the yellow drawing-room, 
listening reverently to the same grotesque individuals that he, Aristide, had so mercilessly ridiculed. When he discovered, from town gossip, that his brother was on familiar terms with Granoux and the 
Marquis, he began to wonder, not without a feeling of anxiety, what it all meant. Could he have misjudged the situation? Had the Legitimists or the Orleanists some chance of success? The thought 
terrified him. He got carried away and, as often happens, he attacked the conservatives with even greater ferocity, as if to avenge his own blindness. 

The day before he ran into Eugene on the Cours Sauvaire he had published in L’Indépendant a terrible article on the intrigues of the clergy, in response to a paragraph from Vuillet, who had accused 
the republicans of wanting to demolish the churches. Vuillet was Aristide’s béte noire. Not a week passed without these two journalists exchanging the greatest insults. In the provinces, where a 
periphrastic style is still cultivated, polemics are clothed in high-sounding phrases. Aristide called his adversary ‘brother Judas’ or ‘the slave of Saint Antony’, while Vuillet gallantly retorted by terming 
the republican ‘a monster gorged on blood whose ignoble purveyor was the guillotine’. 

To sound out his brother, Aristide, who did not dare to show his disquiet openly, simply asked: 

‘Did you read my article yesterday? What did you think of it?’ 

Eugene shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

‘You're a fool, brother,’ was all he said in reply. 

‘Then you think Vuillet is right?’ cried Aristide, turning pale. ‘You think Vuillet will come out on top?’ 

‘Me! ... Vuillet...’ 

He was about to add: ‘Vuillet is as big a fool as you are.’ But, seeing his brother’s worried face thrust towards him, he seemed held back by a sudden feeling of distrust. 

‘Vuillet has his good points,’ he calmly replied. 

On parting from his brother, Aristide felt even more confused than before. Eugene must have been making fun of him, for Vuillet was certainly the most abominable person imaginable. However, he 
resolved to be prudent and not make any more alliances, so that he would have his hands free should he ever be called upon to help any party to throttle the Republic. 

Eugene, on the morning of his departure, an hour before getting into the coach, took his father into the bedroom and had a long talk with him. Felicity, who remained in the drawing-room, tried in vain 
to hear what they were saying. They spoke in whispers, as if not wanting a single word to be heard. When at last they reappeared they seemed in high spirits. After kissing his father and mother, 
Eugene, who usually spoke in a drawling tone, exclaimed with a note of urgency: 

‘Remember what | said, father. That's where our fortune lies. We must do everything we can to promote the cause. Trust me.’ 

‘I'll do exactly as you say,’ Rougon replied. ‘But don’t forget what | want in return.’ 

‘If we succeed you will have what you want, | promise. In any case, I'll write and give you advice according to the way things are going. Don’t panic or get excited. Do exactly as | say.’ 

‘What have you two been plotting?’ Felicity asked inquisitively. 

‘My dear mother,’ Eugene replied with a smile, ‘you have had too little faith in me in the past to let me share my hopes with you, especially because they are still only based on probabilities. To 
understand me would require faith. But father will tell you when the time comes.’ 

Then, as Felicity appeared rather piqued by these words, he whispered in her ear as he kissed her once more: 

‘| take after you, though you thought otherwise. It would be dangerous to know too much at this stage. When things come to a head, you will have to take charge.’ 

He took his leave but, suddenly reopening the door, said imperiously: 

‘Whatever you do, don’t trust Aristide; he’s muddleheaded and would spoil everything. | know him well enough to be sure that he'll always fall on his feet. There’s no need to feel sorry for him; if we 
make a fortune, he'll know well enough how to rob us of his share.’ 

When Eugene had gone, Felicity tried to ferret out the secret that was being kept from her. She knew her husband too well to ask him directly; he would have said crossly that it was not her business. 
However, in spite of her clever tactics, she learnt absolutely nothing. Eugene had chosen a good confidant for those troubled times, when the greatest discretion was necessary. Pierre, flattered by his 
son’s confidence, assumed an even more passive and ponderous air, making him quite impenetrable. When Felicity saw that she would learn nothing from him, she stopped fluttering round him. She 
remained extremely curious, however, about one thing. The two men had spoken of a reward Pierre wanted to have. What could that reward be? This was what fascinated Felicity, who was totally 
indifferent to politics. She knew that her husband must have sold himself at a high price but she was dying to know what the deal was. One evening, when they had gone to bed, finding Pierre in a good 
mood, she brought the conversation round to their poverty. 

‘It's high time to do something about it,’ she said. ‘We've been ruining ourselves in wood and oil since those gentlemen have been coming here. Who will pay for it all? Nobody perhaps.’ 

Her husband fell into the trap. 

‘Patience,’ he said, giving his wife a self-satisfied smile. Then, assuming a sly look, he gazed into her eyes and said: 

‘Would you like to be the wife of a receiver of taxes?’ 

Felicity’s face flushed with excitement. She sat up in bed and clapped her dry little hands like a child. 

‘Really?’ she stammered. ‘In Plassans?’ 

Pierre said nothing but gave a slow affirmative nod. He was enjoying his wife’s astonishment. She was overcome with emotion. 

‘But,’ she resumed at last, ‘you would need to put down a big deposit. | heard that our neighbour, Sir Peirotte, had to give the revenue department eighty thousand francs.’ 

‘Well,’ said the retired oil-dealer, ‘that’s not my concern. Eugene will take care of all that. He’ll get a banker in Paris to provide an advance ... You see, I’ve chosen a position that pays very well. At first 
Eugene seemed very doubtful. He said you have to be rich to have a position like that, and that it’s usually people of influence who are chosen. But | insisted, and he gave in. To be a receiver of taxes, 
you don’t need to know Greek or Latin; I'll have a representative, like Sir Peirotte, and he'll do all the work.’ 

Felicity listened in a state of rapture. 

‘| guessed’, he continued, ‘what was worrying our dear son. We're not much liked here. People know we have no money, and they’ll say all sorts of things. Never mind! At times of crisis anything can 
happen. Eugene wanted to get me a position in another town. But | wouldn’t have that; | want to stay in Plassans.’ 

‘Yes, yes, we must stay here,’ the old woman said in agreement. ‘This is where we have suffered, and this is where we must triumph. I'll show them, all those posh ladies on the Avenue du Mail who 
always sneer at my poor woollen dresses! | didn’t think of that position — receiver of taxes; | thought you wanted to be mayor.’ 

‘Mayor! Not at all! That's just an honorary position! Eugene mentioned that to me as well but | said: “I'll take it, if there’s a salary of fifteen thousand francs to go with it. 
This conversation, in which large figures kept shooting off like rockets, filled Felicity with excitement. She wriggled about, quivering with joy. At last she put on a devout air, and said solemnly: 

‘So, let's do our sums. How much will you earn?’ 

‘Well,’ said Pierre, ‘the basic salary is, | believe, three thousand francs.’ 

‘Three thousand,’ Felicity repeated. 

‘Then there’s a percentage on the revenue that in Plassans can amount to something like twelve thousand francs.’ 

‘That makes fifteen thousand.’ 

‘Yes, about fifteen thousand francs. That's what Peirotte earns. But that’s not all. Peirotte does some freelance banking too. It’s quite legal. Perhaps I'll chance my hand at that too, when | feel luck is 
on my side.’ 

‘So, let's say twenty thousand. Twenty thousand francs a year!’ repeated Felicity, stupefied by the amount. 


oy 


‘The advances will have to be repaid,’ noted Pierre. 

‘That doesn’t matter,’ Felicity replied. ‘We'll be richer than a lot of those fine gentlemen. Will the Marquis and the others want a piece of the cake?’ 

‘No, no, it will all be for us.’ 

Then, as she persisted in asking him questions, Pierre frowned, thinking she wanted to get his secret out of him. 

‘We've talked enough,’ he said abruptly. ‘It’s late, let's go to sleep. It will bring us bad luck to do all these calculations in advance. | haven't got the position yet. You must be very discreet about it.’ 
When the lamp was put out, Felicity could not sleep. With her eyes closed she built the most marvellous castles in the air. The twenty thousand francs danced a diabolical dance around her in the 
darkness. She saw herself living in a splendid apartment in the new town, enjoying the same luxuries as Sir Peirotte, giving parties, and dazzling the whole town with her wealth. What tickled her vanity 
most, however, was the prominent position her husband would occupy. He would pay their state annuities to Granoux, Roudier, and all the other bourgeois characters who now came to her house as 
if they were dropping into some café to talk their heads off and hear the latest news. She had noticed the free-and-easy way they entered her drawing-room, and it had made her take a dislike to them. 
Even the Marquis, with his ironic politeness, had begun to annoy her. To triumph on their own, therefore, to keep the whole cake for themselves, as she put it, would be sweet revenge. Later on, when 
all those rude people presented themselves, hats off, to Sir Rougon, receiver of taxes, she would look down on them in her turn. These thoughts turned round and round in her head all night; and the 
next day, as she opened the shutters, she instinctively glanced across the street at Sir Peirotte’s house, and smiled as she contemplated the big damask curtains hanging in the windows. 

Felicity’s hopes, as they were refocused, grew even more intense. Like all women, she did not object to an element of mystery. The secret goal her husband was pursuing excited her far more than the 
Legitimist intrigues of Sir Carnavant had ever done. She abandoned, with little regret, the calculations she had based on the Marquis’s success now that her husband declared he would be able to 
make a fortune by other means. She showed, moreover, admirable discretion and prudence. 

In reality, she continued to be tortured by curiosity; she studied Pierre’s slightest actions in an attempt to discover their meaning. What if he was on the wrong track? What if Eugene was dragging him 
into some reckless plot that would leave them even worse off? However, she was beginning to have faith. Eugene had given his orders with such authority that she was beginning to believe in him. 
Once again some unknown power was at work. Pierre would speak mysteriously of the very important people their eldest son frequented in Paris; Felicity could not imagine what he might have to do 
with them but on the other hand she could not close her eyes to Aristide’s impulsive behaviour in Plassans. The visitors to her drawing-room made no attempt to hide their low opinion of the democratic 
journalist. Granoux muttered that he was a crook, and two or three times a week Roudier would repeat to Felicity: 

‘Your son writes some fine articles. Only yesterday he attacked our friend Vuillet in a revoltingly cynical way.’ 

The whole room joined in the chorus. Commander Sicardot spoke of giving his son-in-law a hiding, while Pierre flatly disowned him. Poor Felicity hung her head, holding back her tears. Several times 
she was tempted to blurt out to Roudier that her dear boy, in spite of his faults, was worth more than him and all the others put together. But she was bound to silence, and did not want to compromise 
the position they had so laboriously reached. Seeing the whole town so hostile to Aristide, she despaired of his future, thinking that he was destroying himself. On two occasions she spoke to him in 
secret, imploring him to return to the fold, and not to provoke the yellow drawing-room any further. Aristide replied that she had no idea about politics, and that she was the one who had made a terrible 
blunder by putting her husband at the service of the Marquis. So she had to let Aristide go his own way, resolving, however, that if Eugene succeeded she would make him share the spoils with the 
poor boy who was her favourite child. 

After the departure of his eldest son, Pierre Rougon pursued his reactionary intrigues. Nothing seemed to have changed in the opinions voiced in the famous yellow drawing-room. Every evening the 
same men came to repeat the same propaganda in favour of a monarchy, while the master of the house approved and supported them as enthusiastically as ever. Eugene had left on 1 May. A few 
days later the yellow drawing-room was in raptures. They were all talking about the letter the President had sent to General Oudinot, in which the siege of Rome had been decided upon. This letter was 
regarded as a brilliant victory, due to the firm attitude of the reactionary party. Since 1848 both chambers had been discussing the Roman question; but it had been left to a Bonaparte to snuff out a 
nascent Republic by an act of intervention which a free France would never have allowed. The Marquis declared, however, that the Legitimist cause could not be better promoted, and Vuillet wrote a 
superb article about it. Their excitement reached an even greater pitch when, a month later, Commander Sicardot called in at the Rougons’ apartment one evening and announced to the assembled 
company that the French army was fighting under the walls of Rome. Then, as everyone cried out in approval, he strode up to Pierre and shook him firmly by the hand. When he had taken a seat, he 
began to sing the praises of the President, who, he said, was the only man capable of saving France from anarchy. 

‘Let him save it, then, as soon as possible,’ interrupted the Marquis, ‘and let him then do his duty and restore it to its rightful masters.’ 

Pierre seemed to agree wholeheartedly with this fine retort, and having thus given proof of his ardent royalism, he ventured to remark that Prince Louis Bonaparte had his full support in the matter. 
Thereupon he exchanged a few brief remarks with the Commander, commending the excellent intentions of the President - remarks one might have thought prepared and learnt beforehand. Bonapartism 
had now, for the first time, made its official entry into the yellow drawing-room. It is true that, since the election of 10 December, they had treated the Prince with a certain indulgence. He was infinitely 
preferable to Cavaignac, and the whole reactionary party had voted for him. But they regarded him as an accomplice rather than as a friend; and, as such, they distrusted him, and even began to 
accuse him of wanting to turn to his own advantage the gains that had recently been made. On that particular evening, however, because of the military action in Rome, they listened approvingly to the 
praises of Pierre and the Commander. 

The group led by Granoux and Roudier was already demanding that the President should order all those villainous republicans to be shot; while the Marquis, leaning against the mantelpiece, gazed 
thoughtfully at a faded rose on the carpet. When at last he looked up, Pierre, who had been watching him out of the corner of his eye as if to gauge the effect of his words, suddenly stopped speaking. 
However, Sir Carnavant merely smiled and gave Felicity a knowing look. This rapid byplay went unnoticed. Vuillet alone remarked sharply: 

‘| would rather see your Bonaparte in London than in Paris. We would all get along much better then.’ 

At this the former oil-dealer turned slightly pale, afraid that he had gone too far. 

‘| don’t particularly care what happens to “my” Bonaparte,’ he said emphatically. ‘You know where I’d send him if it was up to me. | just think that the Roman expedition was a very good thing.’ 

Felicity had followed the whole scene in fascination. However, she did not speak about it to her husband, thus showing that she would take it as the basis of her own secret, intuitive investigations. The 
Marquis’s smile, the significance of which escaped her, set her thinking. 

From that day onward, at discreet intervals, Rougon slipped in a good word for the President whenever the opportunity arose. On such evenings Commander Sicardot played the part of willing 
accomplice. At the same time, clerical opinion still held sway in the yellow drawing-room. It was really not until the following year that this group of reactionaries gained decisive influence in the town, 
thanks to the deteriorating situation in Paris. All the anti-liberal laws which the country called ‘the Roman expedition at home’ ensured the definitive triumph of the Rougon faction. The remaining 
bourgeois supporters of the Republic saw the government tottering, and quickly rallied round the conservatives. Thus the Rougons’ hour had come; the new town almost gave them a standing ovation 
on the day when the Liberty tree, planted on the square in front of the sub-prefecture building, was cut down. This tree, a young poplar brought from the banks of the Viorne, had gradually withered, to 
the great despair of the republican workers, who would come every Sunday to observe its slow decline without understanding the cause of it. Eventually a hatter’s apprentice declared that he had seen 
a woman come out of Rougon’s house and pour a bucket of poisoned water at the foot of the tree. Thenceforward it was generally accepted that Felicity herself got up every night to sprinkle the poplar 
with vitriol. When the tree was dead, the town council declared that the dignity of the Republic required its removal. As they were afraid of how the working class would react, they arranged for this to 
be done late one evening. However, the conservative rentiers in the new town got wind of the little ceremony, and they all came down to the square to see how a Liberty tree would fall. The habitués 
of the yellow drawing-room had stationed themselves at the windows. When the poplar cracked and fell with a thud in the darkness, like some mortally stricken hero, Felicity felt called upon to wave a 
white handkerchief. This drew applause from the crowd, and many of the spectators responded to Felicity’s gesture by waving their own handkerchiefs in turn. Some of them even went up to the window 
and shouted: 

‘We'll bury it, we'll bury it.’ 

They meant the Republic, of course. Felicity was so overcome that she almost had a fit of hysterics. It was a splendid evening for the yellow drawing-room. 

However, the Marquis still looked at Felicity with the same enigmatic smile. This little old man was far too shrewd not to guess where France was heading. He was one of the first to sense the coming 
of the Empire. When the Legislative Assembly, later on, exhausted itself in pointless squabbling, when the Orleanists and the Legitimists tacitly accepted the idea of a coup d’état, he thought to himself 
that the die was cast. In fact, he was the only one who understood what was happening. Vuillet certainly felt that the cause of Henri V, championed by his paper, was becoming impossible; but it 
mattered little to him; he was content to remain the creature of the clergy; his entire policy was framed to enable him to dispose of as many rosaries and sacred images as possible. As for Roudier and 
Granoux, they lived in a state of blind terror; it was unclear whether they had any opinions; all they wanted was to eat and sleep in peace — that was the extent of their political aspirations. The Marquis, 
though he had bidden farewell to his hopes, continued to come to the Rougons’ as regularly as ever. He enjoyed himself there. The clash of rival ambitions among the bourgeoisie, and the display of 
their folly every evening, had become a highly amusing spectacle for him. He shuddered at the thought of shutting himself up again in the little room he owed to the beneficence of the Count de 
Valqueyras. With a kind of malicious delight, he kept to himself his conviction that the Bourbons’ time had not yet come. He feigned blindness, working as hitherto for the triumph of Legitimacy, remaining 
in the service of the clergy and nobility. From the very beginning, he had understood Pierre’s new tactic, and believed that Felicity was his accomplice. 

One evening, being the first to arrive, he found the old lady alone in the drawing-room. 

‘Well, my dear child,’ he said with his usual affability, ‘is everything going well for you? Why on earth do you keep things from me?’ 

‘I'm not keeping anything from you,’ Felicity replied, puzzled. 

‘Come on, do you think you can keep things from an old fox like me? My dear child, treat me as a friend. I'd be very happy to help. Come on, be frank.’ 

Felicity suddenly had a bright idea. She had nothing to tell; but perhaps she might discover something if she kept quiet. 

‘Why are you smiling?’ resumed Mr. de Carnavant. ‘That’s the beginning of a confession. | thought you must be behind your husband. Pierre is too stupid to dream up your treacherous scheme ... | 
sincerely hope the Bonapartists give you what | would have asked for you from the Bourbons.’ 

This single sentence confirmed the suspicions the old woman had entertained for some time. 

‘Prince Louis has got every chance, hasn't he?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘Will you betray me if I tell you that’s what | believe?’ the Marquis replied with a laugh. ‘I’m resigned to it. I’m an old man, my day has passed. In any case, | was working for you. Since you've managed 
to get onto the right track without any help from me, I'll find some satisfaction in seeing you triumph on the back of my defeat. But please don’t hide things any more, and tell me if you're in trouble.’ 
And he added, with the wry smile of a nobleman who has come down in the world: 

‘You know, | can go in for a bit of treachery too!’ 

At this moment the clan of retired oil-and almond-dealers arrived. 

‘Ah! The good old reactionaries!’ Sir Carnavant continued under his breath. ‘You see, my dear child, the great art of politics is in being able to see when others are blind. That gives you the best cards 
in the pack.’ 

The next day, Felicity, spurred on by this conversation, decided to have absolute proof that her intuition was right. It was the beginning of January 1851. For more than eighteen months Rougon had 
been receiving letters from Eugene very regularly, every two weeks. He would shut himself in the bedroom to read these letters that he then hid at the bottom of an old secretary, the key of which he 
kept in his waistcoat pocket. When his wife asked him about their son, he would simply reply: ‘Eugene says he’s very well.’ Felicity had long since thought of getting hold of her son’s letters. So, very 
early the morning after her chat with Sir Carnavant, while Pierre was still asleep, she tiptoed out of bed, took the key to the secretary from her husband’s waistcoat, and swapped it for the key to the 
chest of drawers that was the same size. Then, as soon as her husband had gone out, she shut herself in the bedroom, emptied the drawer, and read all the letters in a fever of curiosity. 

Sir de Camavant had not been mistaken, and her own suspicions were confirmed. There were about forty letters that enabled her to follow the development of the great Bonapartist movement that was 
to culminate in the Second Empire. The letters constituted a kind of concise diary, narrating events as they occurred, and deriving encouragement and lessons from each of them. Eugene was a true 
believer. He described Prince Louis Bonaparte as the man of destiny who alone could resolve the situation. He had believed in him even before his return to France, when Bonapartism was regarded 
as a ridiculous, impossible dream. Felicity realised that her son had been a secret agent, and a very active one, since 1848. Although he did not clearly explain the kind of position he had in Paris, it 
was obvious that he was working for the Empire, under the orders of a number of individuals whose names he mentioned with some familiarity. Each of his letters commented on the progress of the 
cause, to which an early denouement was foreshadowed; and they usually concluded by describing the course of action Pierre should take in Plassans. Felicity was now able to understand certain 
statements and actions of her husband, the significance of which had escaped her at the time; Pierre was blindly following his son’s instructions. 

When the old woman had finished reading, she was convinced. Eugene’s entire thinking had become clear to her. He was counting on making his political fortune in the coming struggle, and repaying 
his parents the debt he owed them for his education by throwing them a scrap of the prey as soon as the quarry was set upon. However modest the help his father might give him and the cause, it 
would not be difficult to get him appointed receiver of taxes. He would be refused nothing, given the extent of his involvement in the most secret of the Bonapartist plots. His letters were simply an act 


of kindness, a means of preventing his parents from doing anything foolish. Felicity felt deeply grateful. She read certain passages in the letters twice, especially those in which Eugene spoke in vague 
terms of the ‘final catastrophe’. This catastrophe, the nature or significance of which she could not imagine, became a sort of apocalypse for her; God would put the chosen ones on His right hand and 
the damned on His left, and she placed herself among the former. 

When she succeeded, the following evening, in replacing the key in her husband’s waistcoat pocket, she resolved to use the same method to read each new letter from Eugene. She decided, likewise, 
to affect complete ignorance. It was an excellent plan. Henceforward, the help she gave her husband was all the greater because she seemed to give it blindly. While Pierre thought he was working 
alone, it was usually she who brought the conversation round to the desired topic, recruiting partisans in readiness for the decisive moment. She was hurt by Eugene’s distrust of her. She wanted to be 
able to say to him, after their victory: ‘I knew everything, and far from spoiling things, | made sure that we would triumph.’ Never was an accomplice more discreet or assiduous. The Marquis, whom she 
had taken into her confidence, looked on in admiration. 

The fate of her dear Aristide, however, continued to worry her. Now that she shared the faith of her eldest son, the rabid articles in L’Indépendant worried her all the more. She longed to convert the 
unfortunate republican to Bonapartism; but she had no idea how this might be done. She remembered Eugene’s insistence on their need to be on their guard against Aristide. She discussed the matter 
with Sir Carnavant, who agreed entirely. 

‘My dear child,’ he said, ‘in politics you have to know how to look after yourself. If you were to convert your son, and L’Indépendant were to throw its support behind Louis-Napoleon, it would be very 
damaging. L’Indépendant is already a lost cause. Its title alone is enough to infuriate the bourgeois of Plassans. Let dear Aristide find his own way; it helps young people to grow up. He doesn’t seem 
cut out to play the role of martyr for very long.’ 

However, in her eagerness to put her family on the right track, now that she believed she knew the true situation, Felicity even tried to convert her son Pascal. The doctor, with the egotism of a scientist 
wrapped up in his research, paid little attention to politics. Empires might fall while he was conducting an experiment but he would not have bothered to turn his head. He finally gave in, however, in the 
face of his mother’s insistence. She accused him more than ever of living like a hermit. 

‘If you mixed with people,’ she said, ‘you would get a few rich patients. You should at least come and spend a few evenings in our drawing-room. You'll get to know Messieurs Roudier, Granoux, and 
Sicardot, all highly respectable gentlemen, who will pay you four or five francs a visit. You won't make any money visiting the poor.’ 

The idea of succeeding in life, of seeing her whole family gain a fortune, had become a form of monomania with Felicity. Pascal, to appease her, came and spent a few evenings in the yellow drawing- 
room. He was much less bored than he feared. On his first visit he was stupefied at the degree of imbecility to which sane men can sink. The old oil-and almond-dealers, even the Marquis and the 
Commander, seemed like so many strange animals that hitherto he had had no opportunity to study. He looked, with the fascination of a naturalist, at their grimacing faces, in which he discerned traces 
of their occupations and appetites; and he listened to their inane chatter as he might have tried to divine the meaning of a cat’s miaow or a dog’s bark. At this time he was greatly preoccupied with 
comparative natural history, applying to the human race the observations he had made on animals with regard to the workings of heredity. In the yellow drawing-room, therefore, he was amused at the 
thought that he had accidentally wandered into a menagerie. He noted the similarities between the grotesque creatures he saw and certain animals he knew. The Marquis, with his leanness and his 
sly look, reminded him very much of a long green grasshopper. Vuillet struck him as a pale, slimy toad. He was more indulgent towards Roudier and the Commander: a fat sheep and a toothless old 
mastiff. The fantastic Granoux, however, was a particular source of fascination. He spent a whole evening studying his facial angle. Whenever he heard him mutter some vague insult about those 
bloodthirsty republicans, he expected to hear him moan like a calf; and he could never watch him rise from his chair without imagining that he was about to leave the room on all fours. 

‘Talk to them,’ his mother would say in an undertone. ‘Try and make a practice out of them.’ 

‘I'm not a vet,’ he replied at last, quite annoyed. 

One evening Felicity took him into a corner and tried to lecture him. She was glad to see him come to her apartment so regularly. She thought him reconciled to society, not suspecting for a moment 
the singular pleasure he derived from ridiculing these rich people. She cherished the secret project of making him the town’s most fashionable doctor. All that was needed was for men like Granoux 
and Roudier to agree to give him a start. Above all, she wanted him to share the family’s political views, for she felt that a doctor had everything to gain by presenting himself as a strong supporter of 
the regime that was to succeed the Republic. 

‘My dear boy,’ she said, ‘since you have now become more reasonable, you must think about the future. You’re accused of being a republican because you're silly enough to look after all the beggars 
in the town without asking for any money in return. Tell me frankly, what are your real political views?’ 

Pascal looked at his mother in genuine astonishment, then replied with a smile: 

‘My real political views? I’m not sure. I’m accused of being a republican, you say? Fine! That doesn’t bother me. | must be a republican, if that means being someone who wants everybody to be happy.’ 
‘But you'll never get anywhere in life like that,’ Felicity interrupted. ‘You'll just be walked over. Look at your brothers, they’re trying to get on.’ 

Pascal realised that he was not being asked to defend his selfishness as a scientist. His mother was simply accusing him of not trying to take advantage of the political situation. He laughed rather 
sadly, and changed the subject. Felicity could never get him to think about the chances of the various parties, nor to enlist in the one that seemed likely to carry the day. But he still came to spend an 
occasional evening in the yellow drawing-room. Granoux fascinated him as a kind of prehistoric animal. 

In the meantime events were progressing. The year 1851 was an anxious one for the politicians of Plassans, and the cause the Rougons had espoused derived considerable advantage from this fact. 
The most contradictory news arrived from Paris; sometimes the republicans were in the ascendant, sometimes the conservatives were crushing the Republic. The echoes of the conflicts that were 
tearing the Legislative Assembly apart reached the furthermost parts of the provinces, exaggerated one day, attenuated the next, and varying so greatly that even the most clear-sighted had no real 
sense of what was happening. The only feeling everyone shared was that some kind of denouement was imminent. General uncertainty as to the nature of this denouement kept the timid bourgeois 
population in a terrible state of apprehension. Everybody longed for some sort of resolution. They were sick of uncertainty, and would have thrown themselves into the arms of the Grand Turk if he had 
deigned to save France from anarchy. 

The Marquis smiled ever more broadly. In the evening, in the yellow drawing-room, when Granoux’s growl could hardly be heard because of his state of nervousness, he would move close to Felicity 
and whisper in her ear: 

‘Well now, my dear child, the fruit is ripe - but you must make yourself useful.’ 

Felicity, who continued to read Eugene’s letters, and knew that a crisis might occur at any moment, had already felt the need to make herself useful, and had pondered on what exactly the Rougons 
could do to this end. At last she consulted the Marquis. 

‘It all depends on the situation,’ the little old man replied. ‘If the department is unaffected, if there is no insurrection that might throw Plassans into chaos, it will be hard for you to make yourselves stand 
out and be useful to the new government. In that case, my advice is that you should do nothing, and wait for the benefits you will receive from your son Eugene. But if the people rise up, and our brave 
bourgeois feel threatened, then you will have a wonderful part to play ... Your husband is rather slow to see these things...’ 

‘Oh!’ said Felicity, ‘I'll make him understand. Do you think the department will rise up?’ 

‘| think it’s inevitable. In Plassans nothing may happen; the conservative forces are too strong. But the towns round about, especially the small ones and the villages, were infiltrated years ago by secret 
societies, and are in the hands of extreme republicans. If there was a coup d'état, the alarm bells would ring throughout the region, from the forests of the Seille to the plateau of Sainte-Roure.’ 
Felicity thought for a few moments. ‘So you think’, she resumed, ‘that we need an insurrection if we are to make our fortune?’ 

‘That is my view,’ replied Sir Carnavant. 

And he added, with a slightly ironic smile: 

‘A new dynasty is never founded without a struggle. Blood makes good manure. It will be a good thing for the Rougon family to be founded on a massacre, like many illustrious families.’ 

These words, accompanied by a sneer, sent a chill down Felicity’s spine. But she was a strong-minded woman, and the sight of Sir Peirotte’s beautiful curtains that she gazed upon religiously every 
morning, sustained her. Whenever she felt her resolve weakening, she stationed herself at the window and contemplated the receiver of taxes’ house. For her it was the Tuileries. She had decided to 
stop at nothing to secure an entrée into the new town — the promised land on whose threshold she had stood, consumed by jealousy, for so many years. 

Her conversation with the Marquis had finally made the whole situation clear to her. A few days later one of Eugene’s letters showed that he was working for the coup d’état and that he was relying on 
an insurrection to thrust his father into a prominent position. Eugene knew his department well. All his suggestions had been made with the object of placing as much influence as possible in the hands 
of the reactionaries in the yellow drawing-room, so that the Rougons would be able to take control of the town at the critical moment. Just as he had wanted, in November 1851 the yellow drawing-room 
was the centre of power in Plassans. Roudier represented the well-to-do bourgeoisie, and what he did would determine the position of the entire new town. Granoux was even more useful; he had the 
town council behind him, for he was its leading member — a fact that gives some idea of the calibre of its other members. Finally, through Commander Sicardot, whom the Marquis had succeeded in 
getting appointed head of the National Guard, the yellow drawing-room had the armed forces at its disposal. The Rougons, those miserable, disreputable wretches, had thus succeeded in gathering 
around them the instruments of their fortune. Everyone, out of cowardice or stupidity, would be obliged to obey them and work blindly for their aggrandizement. All they had to fear was those other 
forces that might be working towards the same end as themselves, and might rob them of some of the glory of victory. That was their great fear, for they wanted to reserve for themselves the role of 
saviours. They knew in advance that they would be helped rather than hindered by the clergy and the nobility. But if the sub-prefect, the mayor, and the other functionaries took the initiative and stifled 
the insurrection as soon as it began, they would find themselves put in the shade, and even arrested for their troubles; they would have neither the time nor the means to make themselves useful. What 
they hoped for, on the part of the functionaries, was complete passivity and general panic. If the normal administration of the town ceased, and they were able, even for a day, to take charge of Plassans, 
their fortune would be made. Luckily for them, there was not a man in the government service whose convictions were so firm or whose circumstances were so needy as to make him put up a fight. 
The sub-prefect was a man of liberal views whom the government had forgotten, no doubt because of the town’s good reputation. Timid by nature and incapable of exceeding his authority, he would 
not know how to react to an insurrection. The Rougons, who knew that he favoured the democratic cause, were simply curious to know how he would behave. As for the town council, its members 
hardly gave them any greater cause for concern. The mayor, Sir Gargonnet, was a Legitimist whose appointment had been made through the influence of the Saint-Marc quarter in 1849. He detested 
the republicans and treated them with open disdain; but he was too closely linked by ties of friendship with certain members of the clergy to give any active support to a Bonapartist coup d’état. The 
other functionaries were in exactly the same position. The justices of the peace, the postmaster, the tax-collector, as well as Sir Peirotte, the receiver of taxes, all owed their positions to the clerical 
faction, and would be unable to accept the Empire with any great enthusiasm. The Rougons, though they could not quite see how they might get rid of these people and clear the way for themselves, 
nevertheless continued to have high hopes of success on observing that nobody was likely to prevent them from playing their role as saviours. 

The denouement was drawing near. In the last few days of November, as the rumour of a coup d’état was circulating, the Prince-President was accused of seeking the position of Emperor. 

‘We'll call him whatever he likes!’ Granoux exclaimed, ‘provided he has those republican layabouts shot!’ 

This declaration by Granoux, whom everyone thought to be asleep, caused a great stir. The Marquis pretended not to have heard anything; but all the bourgeois nodded in approval. Roudier, who was 
not afraid to applaud the remark, because he was rich, went so far as to declare, while looking askance at Sir Carnavant, that things had to change, and that France needed a firm hand to take charge 
of it. 

The Marquis remained silent that was interpreted as acquiescence, whereupon the conservative clan, abandoning the Legitimist cause, ventured to offer its enthusiastic support for the Empire. 

‘My friends,’ said Commander Sicardot, rising from his chair, ‘only a Napoleon can protect the lives and property that are presently in danger. Have no fear, | have taken the necessary precautions to 
maintain order here in Plassans.’ 

And indeed, the Commander, together with Rougon, had hidden a generous supply of cartridges and a considerable number of muskets in an old cart-shed near the ramparts; he had also taken steps 
to secure the cooperation of the National Guard, on which he believed he could rely. His words produced a very favourable impression. That evening, as they took their leave, the good bourgeois of 
the yellow drawing-room spoke of massacring ‘the reds’ if they dared to make a move. 

On 1 December Pierre Rougon received a letter from Eugene which he went to read in the bedroom, as he always did as a matter of prudence. Felicity noticed that he was very agitated when he came 
out again. She fluttered round the secretary all day. When night fell, she could contain her impatience no longer. Her husband had scarcely fallen asleep when she quietly got up, took the key to the 
secretary from his waistcoat pocket, and opened the letter as quietly as possible. Eugene, in ten lines, warned his father that the crisis was at hand, and advised him to inform his mother of the situation. 
The time had come to tell her the whole story; he might need her advice. 

Felicity waited, the following morning, for a disclosure. It did not come. She did not dare confess her curiosity but continued to feign ignorance, though infuriated by the foolish distrust of her husband, 
who no doubt considered her loose-tongued and weak like other women. Pierre, with that marital pride that inspires a man with belief in his superiority in the home, had begun to blame his wife for all 
the bad luck they had had in the past. From the moment he had imagined that he was acting alone, everything seemed to him to have gone as he wanted. He had decided, therefore, to dispense 
altogether with his wife’s advice, and to tell her nothing, in spite of his son’s recommendations. 


Felicity was piqued to such a degree that she would have put a spanner in the works had her desire for success not been as great as Pierre’s. So she continued to do everything she could to ensure 
victory, while waiting for an opportunity to take her revenge. 

‘If only something happened to give him a terrible fright,’ she thought; ‘if only he made some awful blunder! Then he would come to me and humbly ask for my advice; then it would be my turn to lay 
down the law.’ 

What bothered her was the imperious attitude Pierre was bound to assume if he were to triumph without her help. When she had married this peasant’s son, in preference to some notary’s clerk, she 
had intended to use him as a strong, well-made puppet, whose strings she would pull as she wanted. And now, at the decisive moment, the puppet, in his blind stupidity, wanted to do as it pleased! All 
the cunning, all the feverish energy within the old woman, cried out in protest. She knew that Pierre was quite capable of taking tough decisions, like the decision he had taken when he made his mother 
sign the receipt for fifty thousand francs; her puppet was indeed useful and unscrupulous but she felt the need to control it, especially under present circumstances, when considerable subtlety was 
required. 

The official news of the coup d’état did not reach Plassans until the afternoon of 3 December, a Thursday. By seven o'clock in the evening there was already a full house in the yellow drawing-room. 
Although the crisis had been eagerly awaited, most of those present wore very worried expressions. They noisily discussed events. Pierre, who was somewhat pale like the others, thought it right, as 
a measure of extreme prudence, to excuse Prince Louis's decisive act to the Legitimists and Orleanists who were present. 

‘There’s talk of an appeal to the people,’ he said. ‘The nation will then be free to choose whatever government it likes. The President is a man who is prepared to bow to the will of our true masters.’ 
The Marquis, who had maintained his aristocratic composure, was the only one who greeted these words with a smile. The others, in the excitement of the moment, were unconcerned with what might 
follow. Their established views were abandoned. Roudier, forgetting his esteem, as a former shopkeeper, for the Orleanists, interrupted Pierre rather abruptly. And everybody exclaimed: 

‘There’s no point in arguing. The main thing is to keep order.’ 

These good people were terribly afraid of the republicans. However, there had been only a mild reaction in the town to the announcement of the events in Paris. Groups had gathered in front of the 
notices posted on the door of the sub-prefecture; it was also rumoured that a few hundred workers had downed tools and were trying to organize resistance. That was all. No serious disturbance 
seemed likely. Reactions in the neighbouring towns and country areas seemed more likely to cause trouble; but it was not yet known how they had received the news of the coup d'état. 

Granoux arrived at about nine o’clock, completely out of breath. He had just left a hastily convened meeting of the town council. Choking with emotion, he announced that the mayor, Sir Gargonnet, 
had declared, while expressing due reservations, that he was determined to maintain order by using whatever means were necessary. But the news that set all tongues wagging in the yellow drawing- 
room was the resignation of the sub-prefect. This functionary had flatly refused to communicate the dispatches of the Minister of the Interior to the inhabitants of Plassans; he had just left the town, 
Granoux said, and it was thanks to the mayor that the messages had been posted. He was perhaps the only sub-prefect in France who had had the courage of his democratic convictions. 

Although Sir Gargonnet’s grave demeanour worried the Rougons somewhat, they rubbed their hands at the flight of the sub-prefect that left the position vacant for them. It was decided on this memorable 
evening that the yellow drawing-room should accept the coup d’état and openly recognize it as a fait accompli. Vuillet was commissioned to write an article to that effect, and publish it the following day 
in the Gazette. Neither he nor the Marquis raised any objection. They had no doubt received instructions from the mysterious individuals to whom they sometimes made pious allusions. The clergy and 
the nobility already accepted that they would strongly support the victors in order to crush their common enemy, the Republic. 
That evening, while the yellow drawing-room was deliberating over its position, Aristide was beside himself with anxiety. Never has a gambler, staking his last louis on a card, felt such anguish. During 
the day the resignation of his superior, the sub-prefect, had given him much cause for thought. He had heard him repeat several times that the coup d’état was bound to fail. This functionary, decent 
but of limited intelligence, believed that democracy would finally triumph but did not have the courage to work for its victory by offering active resistance. Aristide was in the habit of listening behind the 
doors of the sub-prefecture in an attempt to get precise information, for he felt he was groping in the dark, and clutched hold of every shred of news he could glean from official sources. The sub- 
prefect’s opinion preyed on his mind; but he remained confused. He thought: ‘Why is he keeping his head down if he’s so sure the Prince-President will fail?’ However, as he had to make a choice, he 
resolved to continue his opposition. He wrote a very hostile article on the coup d’état, and took it to L’Indépendant that evening so that it could be published the next morning. He had corrected the 
proofs of the article, and was walking home feeling quite calm, when, in the Rue de la Banne, he instinctively glanced up at the Rougons’ windows. The windows were brightly lit: 
‘What can they be plotting up there?’ the journalist wondered. 

A burning desire to know what the yellow drawing-room felt about recent events took hold of him. He did not credit this group of reactionaries with much intelligence; but his doubts had returned, and 
he was in that frame of mind when one might seek advice from a four-year-old child. He found it hard to visit his father’s apartment after the campaign he had waged against Granoux and the others. 
Nevertheless, he went upstairs, wondering how he would react if anyone surprised him on the way. On reaching the Rougons’ door, he could hear only an indistinct murmur of voices. 

‘What a child | am,’ he thought to himself, ‘fear turns me into an idiot.’ 

He was about to go downstairs again when he heard his mother, who was coming to show someone out. He just had time to hide in a dark corner under a little staircase leading to the garrets at the 
top of the house. The door opened and the Marquis appeared, followed by Felicity. Sir Carnavant usually left before the gentlemen of the new town, in order, no doubt, to avoid having to shake hands 
with them in the street. 

‘Well, my dear child,’ he said on the landing in a low voice, ‘they're even bigger cowards than | imagined. With men like that France will always be at the mercy of whoever dares to lay his hands on 
her!’ 

And he added, rather bitterly, as if talking to himself: 

‘The monarchy has definitely become too honest for modern times. Its time is past.’ 

‘Eugene told his father in advance that the crisis was about to break,’ replied Felicity. ‘He seems sure that Prince Louis will succeed.’ 

‘Oh, you can carry on as you are,’ the Marquis replied, as he began to walk down the stairs. ‘Within two or three days the country will be bound and gagged. I'll see you tomorrow, my dear child.’ 
Felicity closed the door again. Aristide had received quite a shock in his dark corner. However, without waiting for the Marquis to reach the street, he bounded down the stairs four steps at a time, 
rushed outside like a madman, and headed towards the offices of L’Indépendant. His head was spinning. He was furious at the thought that his family had duped him. What! Eugene kept his parents 
informed of the situation, and yet his mother had never shown him any of his elder brother's letters so that he could have acted on his advice! And it was only now that he had learnt that his brother 
believed that the coup d’état would succeed! It all confirmed, moreover, certain intuitions which that idiot of a sub-prefect had prevented him from following. He was especially annoyed with his father, 
whom he had thought stupid enough to be a Legitimist but who now turned out to be a Bonapartist just at the right moment. 

‘They have let me do a lot of stupid things,’ he muttered as he ran. ‘I’m in a fine mess now. What a lesson! Granoux is cleverer than | am.’ 

He shot into the offices of L’Indépendant, and asked for his article, almost choking. The article had already been typeset. He had the forme unlocked and would not rest until he had destroyed the 
setting with his own hands, furiously mixing up the type, like a set of dominoes. The bookseller who managed the paper looked on in amazement. In fact, he was rather pleased, as the article had struck 
him as dangerous. But he had to have some copy if L’‘Indépendant was to appear. 

‘Will you give me something else?’ he asked. 

‘Certainly,’ replied Aristide. 

He sat down at a table and began a panegyric on the coup d'état. It opened with the declaration that Prince Louis had just saved the Republic; but he had hardly written a page before he stopped and 
seemed at a loss how to continue. A troubled expression came over his polecat face. 

‘| must go home,’ he said at last. ‘I'll send it later. The paper can be delayed for a little while if necessary.’ 

He walked home slowly, lost in thought. He was again overcome by doubt. Why should he change tack so quickly? Eugene was a clever fellow but perhaps his mother had exaggerated the significance 
of some phrase in his letter. In any case, it would be better to wait and keep quiet. 

An hour later Angele called at the bookseller’s, pretending to be very upset. 

‘My husband has just hurt himself badly,’ she said. ‘He jammed his hand in a door as he was coming in. But in spite of the pain he dictated this little note that he would like you to publish tomorrow.’ 
The following day L ‘indépendant, composed almost entirely of miscellaneous items of news, appeared with the following lines at the head of the first column: 

An unfortunate accident has occurred to our distinguished contributor Sir Aristide Rougon that will deprive us of his articles for some time. He will find it most painful to remain silent in the present grave 
circumstances. Our readers may remain in no doubt, however, of his best and most patriotic wishes for the welfare of France. 

This rambling note had been carefully composed. The last sentence could be read favourably by all parties. In this way, Aristide engineered for himself a glorious reappearance the day after the battle, 
in the form of a panegyric on the victors. The next day he displayed himself to the whole town, with his arm in a sling. His mother, alarmed by the note in the paper, hurried to see him but he refused to 
let her see his hand, and spoke to her in a bitter tone that she understood. 

‘It's not serious,’ she said sarcastically as she left. ‘You just need to rest.’ 

It was no doubt because of this fake accident, and the sub-prefect’s departure, that L’Indépendant was not interfered with, unlike most of the democratic newspapers in the provinces. 

The fourth day of the month proved relatively quiet in Plassans. In the evening there was a popular demonstration which the mere appearance of the gendarmes was enough to disperse. A group of 
workers came to ask Sir Gargonnet to make public the dispatches he had received from Paris. He haughtily refused, and as they went away the workers shouted: ‘Long live the Republic! Long live the 
Constitution!’ After this, order was restored. The yellow drawing-room, after discussing this little incident at length, concluded that everything was proceeding smoothly. 

The fifth and sixth days, however, were more disquieting. News was received of successive uprisings in small neighbouring towns; the whole southern part of the department had taken up arms; La 
Palud and Saint-Martin-de-Vaulx had been the first to rise up, followed by the villages of Chavanoz, Naziéres, Poujols, Valqueyras, and Vernoux. The yellow drawing-room became seriously alarmed. 
It felt particularly uneasy at seeing Plassans isolated in the midst of this revolt. Bands of insurgents would be bound to roam the countryside and cut off all communication. Granoux, looking very worried, 
kept repeating that the mayor had heard nothing. Some people began to say that there was violent fighting in Marseilles, and that a terrible revolution had broken out in Paris. Commander Sicardot, 
angered by the cowardice of the bourgeois, vowed that he would die at the head of his men. 

On the seventh day, a Sunday, the terror reached a climax. As early as six o'clock, the yellow drawing-room, where a sort of reactionary committee was in permanent sitting, was crowded with pale, 
nervous men conversing in undertones, as if they were in someone's death chamber. It had been ascertained during the day that a column of insurgents, about three thousand strong, had gathered at 
Alboise, a big village no more than ten miles away. It was true that this column had been told to make for the chief town of the department, leaving Plassans on its left; but the plan of campaign could 
be altered at any moment, and it was enough for these cowardly rentiers to know that there were insurgents a few miles away to make them feel the horny hands of the workers tightening round their 
throats. They had had a foretaste of the revolt in the morning; the few republicans in Plassans, seeing that it would be pointless for them to make any attempt at resistance in the town, had resolved to 
join the brethren of La Palud and Saint-Martin-de-Vaulx; the first group had left at about eleven o'clock by the Porte de Rome, singing the Marseillaise and smashing a few windows. Granoux had had 
one broken. He described the event in a terrified stammer. 

In the meantime, the yellow drawing-room had fallen into a state of acute anxiety. The Commander had sent his servant out to get what information he could about the exact movements of the 
insurgents, and the others were waiting for the man to return, and imagining the most extraordinary scenarios. They had a full meeting. Roudier and Granoux, sunk in their armchairs, exchanged the 
most pitiable glances, while behind them moaned a terror-stricken group of retired tradesmen. Vuillet, without appearing excessively scared, reflected upon what precautions he should take to protect 
his shop and his person; he was not sure whether he should hide in his attic or his cellar but inclined towards the cellar. For their part, Pierre and the Commander paced up and down, exchanging a 
few words from time to time. The former oil-dealer clung to his friend Sicardot as if to borrow a little courage from him. Having waited so long for events to come to a head, he was trying to put a brave 
face on things, despite being frightened out of his wits. As for the Marquis, more spruce and affable than usual, he chatted in a corner with Felicity, who seemed in very good spirits. 

At last the bell rang. The gentlemen started as if they had heard a gun go off. Dead silence reigned in the drawing-room as Felicity went to open the door, towards which their pale, worried faces all 
turned. Then the Commander's servant appeared on the threshold, panting for breath, and said abruptly to his master: 

‘Sir, the insurgents will be here in an hour.’ 

This was a tremendous shock. They all sat up, crying out in consternation. For several minutes they could not hear each other speak. They all surrounded the messenger, bombarding him with 
questions. 

‘Damn and blast it!’ the Commander shouted at length. ‘Don’t make such a din. Calm down, or we'll just leave you all here.’ 

They all sank back in their chairs, heaving deep sighs. The messenger then divulged a few details. He had encountered the column at Les Tulettes, and had hurried straight back to Plassans. 

‘There are at least three thousand of them,’ he said. ‘They're marching in battalions, like soldiers. | thought | could see some prisoners among them.’ 

‘Prisoners!’ cried the terrified bourgeois. 


‘No doubt!’ the Marquis interrupted in his shrill voice. ‘I've heard that the insurgents arrest everyone known to have conservative leanings.’ 
This piece of information threw the yellow drawing-room into a complete panic. A few bourgeois got up and stealthily made for the door, thinking that they did not have much time to find a safe place to 
hide. 
The announcement of the arrests made by the republicans seemed to have shaken Felicity. She took the Marquis aside and asked: 
‘What do they do with the people they arrest?’ 
‘Oh, they take them off with them,’ Sir Carnavant replied. ‘They probably think they make excellent hostages.’ 
‘Ah!’ responded the old woman in a strange tone. 
She again contemplated the curious scene of panic around her. The bourgeois gradually disappeared; soon there only remained Vuillet and Roudier, apparently imbued with a degree of courage by 
the approaching danger. As for Granoux, he also remained in his corner, his legs refusing to perform their usual function. 
‘Well, | like that,’ Sicardot commented, as he observed the flight of the rest of the group. ‘Those cowards were really beginning to annoy me. For over two years they've been talking about shooting all 
the republicans in the area, and today they wouldn't even light a squib in front of them.’ 
He picked up his hat and made for the door. 
‘There’s no time to lose,’ he continued. ‘Come on, Rougon.’ 
Felicity had seemed to be waiting for this moment. She leapt between the door and her husband, who, moreover, showed little inclination to follow the fearless Sicardot. 
‘| don’t want you to go,’ she cried, feigning sudden desperation. ‘I won't let you leave me. Those layabouts will kill you!’ 
The Commander was stopped in his tracks, amazed. 
‘Sacrebleu! he growled. ‘We don’t want the women to start whining ... Come on, Rougon!’ 
‘No, no,’ continued the old woman, affecting to be even more desperate. ‘He won't go. I'll hang on to his clothes.’ 
The Marquis, surprised at this scene, looked inquiringly at Felicity. Was this the woman who had just been chatting away so merrily? What game was she playing? Pierre, in the meantime, faced with 
his wife’s apparent determination to hold him back, looked as if he was about to force his way out. 
‘| tell you, you won't go,’ the old woman repeated, clutching hold of his arm. 
Tuming to the Commander, she said: 
‘How do you think you can resist them? There are three thousand of them, and you won't be able to gather more than a hundred men willing to fight. You'll all be slaughtered for nothing.’ 
‘We're doing our duty,’ said Sicardot impatiently. 
Felicity burst into sobs. 
‘If they don’t kill him, they'll take him prisoner,’ she went on, staring at her husband. ‘My God! What would | do, left alone in an empty town?’ 
‘But,’ exclaimed the Commander, ‘we'll be arrested anyway if we let the insurgents come into the town. I’m sure that within an hour the mayor and all the officials will be taken prisoner, to say nothing 
of your husband and all our friends in this drawing-room.’ 
The Marquis thought he saw a vague smile on Felicity’s lips as she replied, with a look of dismay: 
‘Do you think so?’ 
‘Of course!’ replied Sicardot. ‘The republicans are not so stupid that they'll leave enemies behind. Tomorrow Plassans will be cleared of its officials and good citizens.’ 
At these words that she had so cleverly provoked, Felicity let go of her husband’s arm. Pierre no longer looked as if he wanted to leave. Thanks to his wife, whose skilful tactics escaped him, and whose 
secret complicity he never suspected for a moment, he had just lighted upon a whole plan of campaign. 
‘We must think carefully before we take any decisions,’ he said to the Commander. ‘My wife may be right to say we’re forgetting the true interests of our families.’ 
‘Yes, indeed, Madam may be right,’ cried Granoux, who had been listening to Felicity’s terrified exclamations with the rapture of a coward. 
Thereupon the Commander pulled his hat firmly down on his head, and declared: 
‘Right or wrong, it doesn’t matter to me. | am a Commander of the National Guard, and | should have been at the town hall by now. Admit you’re afraid and that you're leaving me to act on my own... 
Goodnight!’ 
He was just turning the door-handle when Rougon pulled him back. 
‘Listen, Sicardot,’ he said. 
He drew him into a corner, seeing that Vuillet was pricking up his ears. And he explained to him, in an undertone, that it would be a sound strategic move to leave a few good men behind after the 
insurgents had left, so as to restore order in the town. As the fearless Commander obstinately refused to desert his post, Pierre offered to take charge of such a reserve corps. 
‘Give me the key to the shed where the arms and ammunition are,’ he said, ‘and order about fifty of our men to wait for me to summon them.’ 
Sicardot finally agreed to these prudent measures. He entrusted Pierre with the key to the shed, fully aware of the futility of trying to resist the insurgents but wishing nevertheless to sacrifice himself. 
During this exchange the Marquis had whispered a few words in Felicity’s ear, with a knowing look. He had complimented her, no doubt, on her piece of play-acting. The old woman was unable to 
suppress a little smile. But, as Sicardot shook hands with Rougon and prepared to take his leave, she asked him, with a fresh expression of terror on her face: 
‘Are you really going?’ 
‘A soldier of Napoleon would never let himself be intimidated by a mob,’ he replied. 
He was already on the landing when Granoux caught up with him, crying: 
‘If you go to the town hall, tell the mayor what’s happening. I’m going to run home now to comfort my wife.’ 
Felicity, in the meantime, whispered mischievously in the Marquis’s ear: 
‘| must say it’s a good thing that that wretched Commander should go and get himself arrested. He gets too carried away.’ 
In the meantime Rougon had brought Granoux back to the drawing-room. Roudier, who was quietly following the scene from his corner but nodded vigorously in support of the measures being proposed, 
stood up and joined them. When the Marquis and Vuillet had also risen to their feet, Pierre began to speak: 
‘Now that we're alone, and perfectly calm, | suggest we all lie low so that we avoid certain arrest, and can be free to act as soon as our party regains the upper hand.’ 
Granoux nearly embraced him; Roudier and Vuillet breathed more easily. 
‘| shall need you very soon, gentlemen,’ the oil-dealer continued, with an air of self-importance. ‘The honour of restoring order in Plassans has fallen to us.’ 
‘You can rely on us!’ cried Vuillet, with an enthusiasm that Felicity found somewhat disturbing. 
Time was pressing. These extraordinary defenders of Plassans, who proposed to hide, the better to protect the town, hurried away to burrow into some hole or other. Pierre, left alone with his wife, 
advised her not to make the mistake of barricading herself indoors but, if anyone came to question her, to say that he, Pierre, had gone on a little trip. As she pretended not to understand, feigning 
terror and asking what all this was coming to, he snapped: 
‘It's not your concern. Let me take care of things. It’s better that way.’ 
A few minutes later he was racing down the Rue de la Banne. On reaching the Cours Sauvaire, he saw a band of armed workers emerging from the old quarter and singing the Marseillaise. 
‘| see!’ he thought. ‘Il knew it would happen. The town itself is in revolt now!’ 
He quickened his step and headed towards the Porte de Rome. He broke into a cold sweat as he waited for the slow-moving keeper to open the gate. As soon as he set foot on the high-road he saw 
in the moonlight, coming past the furthermost houses, the column of insurgents, the barrels of their guns gleaming like white flames. He was running when he turned into the Impasse Saint-Mittre and 
reached his mother’s house that he had not visited for many a long year. 

004 
ANTOINE MACQUART returned to Plassans after the fall of Napoleon. He had had the incredible good fortune to escape all the final murderous campaigns of the Empire. He had moved from barracks 
to barracks, dragging out his brutish life as a soldier. This existence developed to the full all his natural vices. His idleness became deliberate; his drunkenness that brought him countless punishments, 
became, in his mind, a religious duty. But the worst thing about him was his complete contempt for all the poor devils who worked for a living. 
‘I've got money waiting for me at home,’ he often said to his comrades; ‘when I've served my time, I'll be able to live like a gentleman.’ 
This belief, together with his complete lack of education, prevented him from rising even to the rank of corporal. 
Since his departure he had not spent a single day’s leave in Plassans, his brother having invented a thousand excuses for keeping him at a distance. He was therefore completely ignorant of the clever 
way in which Pierre had taken possession of their mother’s fortune. Adelaide, in her profound indifference, wrote to him no more than twice to tell him how she was. The silence that usually greeted his 
numerous requests for money did not awaken the least suspicion in him; Pierre’s stinginess was enough to explain the trouble he had in extracting from him from time to time a paltry twenty-franc piece. 
This only increased his bad feelings towards his brother, who let him languish in military service in spite of his promise to buy him out. He swore to himself, as he returned home, that he would no longer 
accept things meekly like a child but would flatly demand his share of the fortune, so that he would be able to live as he pleased. In the coach taking him home he dreamed of a splendid life of idleness. 
The shattering of his dreams came as a terrible shock. When he arrived in the Suburb, and could no longer even recognize the Fouques’ property, he was stupefied. He was obliged to ask for his 
mother’s new address. There ensued a dreadful scene. Adelaide calmly informed him of the sale of the land. He flew into a rage, and even raised his fist. 
The poor woman kept repeating: 
‘Your brother has taken everything; but he'll take care of you, it was agreed.’ 
At last he left and ran off to see Pierre, whom he had already alerted to his retum, and who was ready to show him the door at the first word of abuse. 
‘Listen,’ the oil-dealer said, making a point of not addressing him as tu, ‘don’t get me annoyed or I'll throw you out. After all, | don’t really know you. We don’t have the same name. My mother’s behaviour 
was hard enough, without having her bastard children coming here to insult me. | didn’t have anything against you; but since you're so insolent I'll do nothing for you, absolutely nothing.’ 
Antoine nearly choked with rage. 
‘What about my money!’ he cried. ‘Will you give it to me, you thief, or will | have to take you to court?’ 
Pierre shrugged his shoulders. 
‘| haven’t got any money of yours,’ he replied more calmly than ever. ‘My mother disposed of her fortune as she saw fit. I'm certainly not going to poke my nose into her affairs. | willingly gave up hope 
of inheriting anything. Your accusations are absolutely unjustified.’ 
As his brother, exasperated by this composure and not knowing what to think, muttered something, Pierre thrust Adelaide’s receipt under his nose. This scrap of paper left Antoine quite crestfallen. 
‘Right,’ he said, almost calmly. ‘I know now what | have to do.’ 
The truth, however, was that he had no idea what to do. His inability to think of how to get his share of the money and avenge himself made him even more furious. He returned to his mother and 
subjected her to a pitiless cross-examination. The poor woman could do nothing but send him back to Pierre. 
‘Do you think you’re going to make me run backwards and forwards endlessly?’ he shouted. ‘I'll soon find out which of you has got the loot. Perhaps you've already squandered it?’ 
He invoked her shameful past and asked her if there was not some layabout to whom she was giving her last sous. He did not even spare his father, that drunkard Macquart as he called him, who must 
have lived off her until his dying day, and left his children in poverty. Adelaide listened, looking quite stunned. Big tears rolled down her cheeks. She behaved like a frightened child, replying to her son's 
questions as if he was a judge; she swore that she had done nothing wrong and kept repeating that she had never seen any of the money, that Pierre had taken it all. In the end Antoine almost believed 
her. 
‘The bastard!’ he muttered. ‘That’s why he wouldn’t buy me out.’ 
He had to sleep at his mother’s house, on a straw mattress thrown in a corner. He had returned with his pockets completely empty, and was infuriated to find himself destitute, abandoned like a dog in 
the street, without hearth or home, while his brother, as he saw it, was doing very nicely, living off the fat of the land. As he had no money for clothes, he went out the next day in his regimental cap and 
trousers. He was lucky enough to find, at the bottom of a cupboard, an old yellowish velveteen jacket of Macquart’s, threadbare and patched up. In this strange attire he walked about the town, relating 
his story to all and sundry and demanding justice. 


Those he consulted received him with a contempt that brought tears of rage to his eyes. Provincial people have no pity for fallen families. It was generally thought that the Rougon-Macquarts were the 
sort that devoured each other; the onlookers, instead of separating them, were more inclined to egg them on. Pierre, however, was already beginning to purge himself of his early stains. People laughed 
about his swindle; some even went so far as to say he had done the right thing, if he really had appropriated the money, and that it would serve as a lesson to those townsfolk who lived a dissolute life. 
Antoine went home discouraged. A solicitor had told him scornfully to wash his dirty linen in private, though not before he had subtly ascertained whether Antoine possessed the requisite means to 
start a lawsuit. In his view, the case seemed very involved, the proceedings would be very lengthy, and the outcome was doubtful. Moreover, it would cost money, and quite a lot. 

That evening Antoine was even more hostile towards his mother. 

Not knowing on whom else to wreak his vengeance, he repeated his accusations of the previous day; he kept the poor woman up until midnight, trembling with shame and fright. When she told him 
that Pierre gave her an allowance, he became convinced that his brother had pocketed the fifty thousand francs. But, in his anger, he still affected to doubt it, finding satisfaction in pure spite. He went 
on questioning her with an air of great scepticism, making her think that he still believed that she had squandered her fortune with her lovers. 

‘Come on, | know my father wasn’t the only one,’ he said crudely. 

With this final blow, she staggered backwards and threw herself on an old chest, where she lay sobbing for the rest of the night. 

Antoine soon realised that, alone and without resources, he could not wage a successful campaign against his brother. He thus tried to win Adelaide over to his cause; a formal accusation by her might 
really get somewhere. However, as soon as Antoine made this suggestion, the poor, lazy, lethargic creature firmly refused to cause her eldest son any trouble. 

‘im so miserable,’ she stammered. ‘You're quite right to be angry. But | could never cause one of my sons to go to prison. No, I'd rather let you beat me.’ 

He saw that he would get nothing but tears out of her, and contented himself with saying that she deserved to suffer and that he had no pity for her. That evening, upset by her son’s continual assaults, 
Adelaide had one of the nervous attacks that left her semi-paralysed, as if she were dead. The young man threw her on the bed, and then, without even bothering to loosen her clothes, began to search 
the house to see if she had any savings hidden away somewhere. He found about forty francs. He pocketed the money and, while his mother lay there, rigid and scarcely able to breathe, he slipped 
out and took the coach to Marseilles. 

It had occurred to him that Mouret, the journeyman hatter who had married his sister Ursule, could not have taken too kindly to Pierre’s underhand behaviour, and would no doubt wish to defend his 
wife’s interests. But he did not find the man he expected. Mouret told him flatly that he had got used to regarding Ursule as an orphan, and did not want, at any price, to enter into any kind of dispute 
with her family. Their business was doing well enough. Antoine was received so coldly that he took the next coach home. But, before leaving, he was keen to take his revenge for the contempt he could 
read in the hatter’s eyes; and so, having noticed that his sister looked rather pale and depressed, he said to her husband, in an unpleasantly sly way, as he took his leave: 

‘Take care of my sister, she was always sickly but she seems much worse now; you might lose her altogether.’ 

The tears that sprang to Mouret’s eyes convinced him that he had touched a nerve. In any case, he thought that these workers made too great a display of their happiness. 

Back in Plassans, Antoine became an even more threatening presence now that he was convinced that his hands were tied. For a whole month he was constantly seen around the town. He prowled 
the streets, recounting his story to anyone who would listen. Whenever he succeeded in extorting a twenty-sou piece from his mother, he would spend it in some tavern, where he would say in a loud 
voice that his brother was a crook who would soon be hearing from him. In places like these the fellow-feeling of drunkards meant that he had a sympathetic audience; all the town’s riffraff took up his 
cause and endlessly abused the villain Rougon, who was letting a brave soldier starve; their outpourings usually ended with a blanket denunciation of the rich. Antoine, the better to avenge himself, 
continued to parade about in his regimental cap and trousers and his old yellow velveteen jacket, though his mother had offered to buy him some normal clothes. He preferred, however, to make a 
display of his rags, especially on Sundays in the middle of the Cours Sauvaire. 

One of his most exquisite pleasures was to walk past Pierre’s shop ten times a day. He would poke even bigger holes in his jacket, dawdle along, and sometimes stand talking in front of the door. On 
these occasions he would bring with him one of his drinking-friends, whom he would use as an audience, telling him about the theft of the fifty thousand francs, larding his narrative with loud insults and 
threats that could be heard by everyone in the street, and taking particular care that they would also be audible in the furthest recesses of the shop. 

‘He'll end up coming here to beg, right under our noses,’ Felicity would say in despair. 

The vain little woman found the scandal very painful. She even began to feel a certain regret at having married Rougon; some members of his family were so dreadful. She would have given anything 
to stop Antoine from parading about in his rags. But Pierre, maddened by his brother's behaviour, would not let his name be mentioned. When his wife tried to convince him that it would perhaps be 
better to shut him up by giving him some money, he shouted: 

‘No, nothing, not a sou. Let him starve!’ 

Finally, however, he admitted that Antoine’s behaviour was becoming intolerable. One day Felicity, wanting to put an end to it, called out to ‘that man’, as she referred to him, with a disdainful curl of 
the lip. ‘That man’ was engaged at that very moment in abusing her in the middle of the street, where he stood with one of his friends, whose clothes were even more ragged than his. They were both 
drunk. 

‘Come on, she’s asking us in,’ Antoine said mockingly to his friend. 

Felicity shrank back, muttering: 

‘It's you we want to speak to.’ 

‘Bah!’ the young man replied. ‘My friend’s all right. There’s no need to mind him hearing. He can be my witness.’ 

The witness slumped onto a chair. He did not take off his hat but began to stare around him, with the stupid grin of drunkards and uncouth people who are well aware of their insolence. Felicity was so 
embarrassed that she stood in front of the shop door so that passers-by would not see the strange company she was keeping. Fortunately her husband came to the rescue. A violent quarrel ensued 
between him and his brother. The latter, after firing a wild volley of insults, repeated his old grievances twenty times over. Finally he burst into tears, and his friend nearly followed suit. Pierre had 
defended himself in a very dignified manner. 

‘Look,’ he said at last, ‘you're a poor thing, and | feel sorry for you. You've been very insulting but | can’t forget that we've got the same mother. If | give you anything, you must understand that it will be 
out of generosity, not because I’m afraid of you ... Do you want a hundred francs to help you out?’ 

This sudden offer of a hundred francs greatly impressed Antoine’s friend. He looked at Antoine with an air of delight that clearly signified: ‘Since the gentleman is offering a hundred francs, it’s time to 
leave off insulting him.’ But Antoine was determined to speculate on his brother’s change of heart. He asked him if he took him for a fool; it was his share, ten thousand francs, that he wanted. 

‘You're making a mistake,’ his friend stammered. 

Atlast, as Pierre, losing all patience, was threatening to throw them both out, Antoine abruptly lowered his demands and contented himself with claiming a thousand francs. They quarrelled for another 
quarter of an hour over the amount. Finally Felicity intervened. A crowd was gathering outside the shop. 

‘Listen,’ she said, ‘my husband will give you two hundred francs and | will undertake to buy you a new set of clothes and rent a place for you to stay for a year.’ 

Rougon became angry at this. But Antoine’s friend was greatly enthused and exclaimed: 

‘Yes, it’s settled, my friend accepts.’ 

Antoine did, in fact, declare, though in a surly way, that he would accept. He felt he would not get a better offer. It was arranged that the money and clothes would be sent the following day, and that a 
few days later, as soon as Felicity had found a room for him, he would take up residence there. As they were leaving, Antoine’s drunken companion became as respectful as he had previously been 
offensive. He bowed to the company more than a dozen times, in an awkward and obsequious manner, muttering confused words of thanks as if the Rougons'’ gifts were intended for him. 

A week later Antoine took up residence in a large room in the old quarter, in which Felicity, exceeding her promises, had placed a bed, a table, and some chairs, on securing from the young man a 
formal undertaking to stop bothering them. Adelaide felt no regret when she saw her son leave; his short stay had condemned her to bread and water for more than three months. However, Antoine 
soon ate and drank his way through his two hundred francs. Not for a moment had he thought of investing them in some little business that would have helped him to make a living. When he was 
penniless again, without a trade and, moreover, unwilling to work, he tried once more to slip his hand into the Rougons’ purse. Circumstances had changed, however, and he failed to intimidate them. 
Pierre even took advantage of this opportunity to show him the door, and told him never to set foot in his house again. It was now of no avail for Antoine to repeat his old accusations: the townsfolk, 
who knew of Pierre’s munificence because of the publicity Felicity had given it, declared him to be in the wrong, and called him an absolute layabout. His hunger began to make him desperate. He 
threatened to take up smuggling, like his father, and to commit some crime that would dishonour the family. The Rougons simply shrugged their shoulders; they knew he was too much of a coward to 
risk his neck. At last, seething with resentment towards his relatives in particular and society in general, Antoine decided to look for work. 

In a tavern in the Suburb he had got to know a basket-maker who worked at home. He offered to help him. He quickly learned how to plait baskets and hampers — crude, cheap things that would find 
a ready market. He was soon able to work on his own account. This undemanding trade was to his liking. He could still indulge his taste for idleness that was his chief concern. He would apply himself 
to his trade only when he could no longer do otherwise, hurriedly plaiting a dozen baskets which he would then sell at the market. As long as the money lasted he lounged about, calling in at all the 
taverns and digesting his drink in the sunshine; then, when he had not eaten for a whole day, he would once more take up his osier, muttering darkly and denouncing the rich, who live in idleness. The 
trade of a basket-maker, when pursued like this, is a thankless one; Antoine’s work would not have been enough to pay for his drinking bouts if he had not found a way of getting his osier very cheaply. 
He never bought any in Plassans but used to say that he went each month to buy a stock at a neighbouring town, where he claimed it cost less. The truth, however, was that he got his supply from the 
osier-grounds of the Viorne on dark nights. The rural policeman caught him in the act once, and he had to spend a few days in prison as a result. It was from that time onwards that he began to pose 
in the town as a staunch republican. He claimed that he had been quietly smoking his pipe by the riverside when the policeman arrested him. And he added: 

‘They'd like to get me out of the way, because they know what my opinions are. But I’m not afraid of those rich bastards!’ 

After ten years of idleness, it was not long before Macquart began to think that he was working too hard. His constant dream was to find a way of living at his ease without having to lift a finger. But he 
would never have been satisfied, in his laziness, with bread and water; he was not like some lazy people who are willing to go hungry provided that they can put their feet up. He liked a good meal and 
nothing to do all day. He talked at one point of taking a position as servant in a noble-man’s house in the Saint-Marc quarter. But one of his friends, a groom, frightened him by telling him how demanding 
his masters were. Sick of his baskets and seeing the time coming when he would be obliged to buy the requisite osier, Macquart was on the point of selling himself as an army standin and resuming 
his military life that he infinitely preferred to that of an artisan, when he met a woman — an encounter that changed his plans. 

Josephine Gavaudan, known to everyone in the town by the familiar diminutive ‘Fine’, was a tall, strapping woman of about thirty. With a square, masculine face, and a few terribly long hairs about her 
chin and lips, she was referred to as a kind of superwoman, capable on occasions of making her fists felt. Her broad shoulders and huge arms consequently inspired the local kids with tremendous 
respect; they did not even dare to smile at her moustache. Notwithstanding all this, Fine had a tiny voice, as soft and clear as a child’s. Those who knew her said she was as gentle as a lamb, despite 
her formidable appearance. She was very hard-working, and might have put some money aside if she had not been very partial to liqueurs. She adored anisette, and often had to be carried home on 
Sunday evenings. 

During the week she would work tirelessly, like an animal. She had three or four different jobs; she sold fruit or boiled chestnuts in the market, according to the season; cleaned the houses of a number 
of rentiers; washed dishes when parties were given; and mended old chairs in her spare time. It was as a chair-mender that she was best known in the town. Straw-bottomed chairs are very common 
in the Midi, and wear out quickly. 

Antoine Macquart got to know Fine at the market. When he went to sell his baskets in the winter he would warm himself by the stove on which she roasted her chestnuts. He was amazed by her 
industry, he who was afraid of the least work. By degrees he came to notice, under the apparent roughness of this strapping creature, signs of shyness and kindliness. He often saw her give handfuls 
of chestnuts to the street kids who stood in ecstasy round her steaming pot. At other times, when the market inspector gave her a hard time, she nearly began to cry, forgetting all about her big fists. 
At last Antoine decided that she was exactly the woman he needed. She would work for both of them and he would lay down the law at home. She would be his beast of burden, an obedient, tireless 
animal. As for her weakness for liqueurs, he regarded it as quite natural. After weighing up the advantages of such a union, he declared himself to Fine, who was delighted. No man had ever ventured 
to show any interest in her. Though everyone told her that Antoine was an absolute wastrel, she was not inclined to refuse his offer of marriage. On the very evening of the nuptials the young man took 
up residence at his wife’s lodgings in the Rue Civadiére, near the market; these lodgings, consisting of three rooms, were much more comfortably furnished than his own, and he gave a sigh of 
satisfaction as he stretched out on the two excellent mattresses on the bedstead. 

Everything went well for the first few days. Fine attended to her various occupations as in the past; Antoine, overcome by a sort of marital pride that surprised even him, plaited in one week more 
baskets than he normally plaited in a month. On the first Sunday, however, war broke out. The couple had a fair sum of money in the house, and they spent it freely. During the night, when they were 
both drunk, they beat each other ferociously, without being able to remember the next day how they had begun to quarrel. They had remained on the most affectionate terms until about ten o'clock, 


when Antoine had begun to beat Fine brutally, whereupon she, becoming angry, and forgetting her meekness, had given him as good as she got. She went back to work the next day as if nothing had 
happened. But her husband, who had fallen into a state of sullen resentment, got up late and spent the rest of the day smoking his pipe in the sun. 

From that time onward the Macquarts adopted the kind of life they were destined to lead. It became tacitly understood between them, as it were, that the wife would sweat blood to keep her husband. 
Fine, who had an instinctive liking for work, did not object. She had the patience of a saint, as long as she had not been drinking, thought it quite normal that her husband should not work, and tried to 
spare him the most trifling labour. Her little weakness, anisette, did not make her ill-tempered but just; on the evenings when she had forgotten herself in the company of a bottle of her favourite liqueur, 
if Antoine tried to pick a quarrel with her she would set upon him with a vengeance, reproaching him for his laziness and ingratitude. The neighbours had got used to the disturbances that periodically 
broke out in the couple’s bedroom. They would hit each other relentlessly; the wife delivered slaps like a mother chastising a naughty child but the husband, vicious and spiteful as he was, was 
calculating in his blows, and on several occasions nearly crippled the poor woman. 

‘That won't get you very far, if you break one of my arms or legs,’ she would say. ‘Who'll keep you then, you lazy bugger?’ 

Except for these violent episodes, Antoine began to find his new way of life quite pleasant. He dressed well and ate and drank his fill. He had given up the basketwork altogether; sometimes, when he 
was particularly bored, he would resolve to plait a dozen baskets for the next market-day; but very often he did not even finish the first one. He kept, under a couch, a bundle of osier which he did not 
use up in twenty years. 

The Macquarts had three children, two girls and a boy. 

Lisa, the first to be born, in 1827, a year after the marriage, spent little time in the house. She was a big, good-looking child, very healthy and sanguine, and looked very much like her mother. But she 
had not inherited her mother’s animal-like capacity for hard work. Macquart had implanted in her a firm desire for ease and comfort. When she was still very small she would agree to work for a whole 
day in return for a cake. When she was barely seven, the wife of the postmaster, who was a neighbour, took a liking to her. She took her on as a maid; and when she lost her husband, in 1839, and 
went to live in Paris, she took Lisa with her. It was as if the parents had made a present of her. 

The second daughter, Gervaise, born the following year, was lame from birth. Conceived when her parents were drunk, no doubt during one of the nights when they beat each other senseless, her 
right thigh was smaller than the left and showed signs of curvature, a curious hereditary result of the brutality her mother had to endure during her drunken brawls with Macquart. Gervaise remained 
very delicate, and Fine, seeing how pale and weak she was, put her on a course of anisette, claiming that she needed something to build her up. But the poor child became even skinnier. She was a 
tall, lanky girl, whose frocks, always too big, hung round her as if they had nothing under them. Above a misshapen, puny body she had a sweet little doll-like head and a small, pale, round face. Her 
infirmity gave her a kind of gracefulness; her body swayed gently and rhythmically at every step. 

The Macquarts’ son, Jean, was born three years later. He was a healthy child, not at all like Gervaise. Like Lisa, he took after his mother but did not look at all like his sister. He was the first to import 
into the Rougon-Macquart stock a chubby face with regular features, displaying the coldness of a serious but rather unintelligent nature. This boy grew up determined some day to achieve an independent 
position. He attended school diligently and tortured his dull brain to force a little arithmetic and spelling into it. After that he became an apprentice, repeating much the same efforts with a perseverance 
that was all the more admirable because it took him a whole day to learn what others learned in an hour. 

So long as these poor little things remained dependent on their parents, Antoine complained. They were useless mouths that reduced his share. He had vowed, like his brother, that he would have no 
more children, those greedy creatures who reduce their parents to poverty. It was quite something to hear him bemoaning his lot when they sat five at table, and the mother gave the best morsels to 
Jean, Lisa, and Gervaise. 

‘That's right,’ he would growl. ‘Stuff them until they burst!’ 

Each time Fine bought some new item of clothing or a pair of boots for them, he would sulk for days. Ah! If only he had known, he would never have had that pack of brats, who forced him to limit his 
smoking to four sous’ worth of tobacco a day, and too frequently obliged him to eat potato stew for dinner, a dish he detested. 

Later on, however, as soon as Jean and Gervaise began to bring home the first coins they earned, he found some good in the children after all. Lisa had already left. He had no scruples in living on the 
earnings of the other two, as he had lived on their mother. It was a carefully planned form of speculation. As soon as little Gervaise was eight, she went to a neighbouring dealer’s to crack almonds; 
she earned ten sous a day that her father pocketed magisterially, without Fine daring ever to ask him what he did with the money. The young girl was then apprenticed to a laundress, and as soon as 
she received two francs a day for her work, the two francs found their way in the same manner into Macquart’s pocket. Jean, who had learned a trade as a carpenter, was similarly stripped of his money 
on paydays, whenever Macquart managed to catch him before he had handed his wages to his mother. If the money eluded him that sometimes happened, he became terribly surly. He would glare at 
his wife and children for a whole week, picking a quarrel for no reason but not having the gall to declare the real cause of his annoyance. On the next payday he would keep watch and, as soon as he 
had managed to pilfer the youngsters’ earnings, would disappear for days at a time. 

Gervaise, beaten and brought up in the streets with all the lads of the neighbourhood, became pregnant when she was fourteen. The father of her child was less than eighteen. He was a journeyman 
tanner named Lantier. At first Macquart was furious but he calmed down somewhat on learning that Lantier’s mother, a decent woman, was willing to take care of the child. He kept Gervaise, however; 
she was already earning twenty-five sous a day, and he avoided all question of marriage. Four years later she had a second child that was again taken in by Lantier’s mother. This time Macquart shut 
his eyes altogether. When Fine timidly suggested that it was time to come to some understanding with the tanner, to regulate a situation that was making people gossip, he flatly declared that he would 
not let his daughter leave, and that he would give her to her seducer later on, ‘when he was worthy of her’ and had enough money to set up a home. 

This was the best period of Macquart's life. He dressed like a gentleman, in frock-coats and trousers of the finest cloth. Clean-shaven, and quite portly, he was no longer the lean, ragged creature who 
spent half of his day in taverns. He dropped into cafés, read the papers, and strolled up and down the Cours Sauvaire. He played the gentleman as long as he had some money in his pocket. When he 
had none he would stay at home, annoyed at being prevented from going out for his usual cup of coffee; on days like that he would blame the whole human race for his poverty, making himself ill with 
rage and envy, until Fine, taking pity on him, gave him the last silver coin in the house so that he could spend the evening at the café. The dear man was ferociously selfish. Gervaise was now bringing 
home as much as sixty francs a month but wore only thin cotton frocks while he had black satin waistcoats made for him by one of the best tailors in Plassans. Jean, the big lad who eamed three or 
four francs a day, was robbed perhaps even more shamelessly. The café where his father often spent the whole day was just opposite his master’s workshop, and while he was working away with his 
saw or plane he could see ‘Sir’ Macquart on the other side of the square, sweetening his coffee or playing piquet with some petty rentier. It was his money that the lazy old wastrel was gambling away. 
Jean never stepped inside a café, never having so much as five sous to pay for a gloria. Antoine treated him like a girl, never leaving him a centime, and always demanding an exact account of the 
way he had spent his time. If the poor lad, taken off by some of his mates, spent a day somewhere in the country, on the banks of the Viorne or on the slopes of the Garrigues, his father would lose his 
temper, shake his fist, and scowl at him for days on account of the four francs less that he received on payday. He thus kept his son in a state of dependency, sometimes even behaving as if the young 
carpenter's sweethearts were his own. Some of Gervaise’s friends used to come to the Macquarts’ house, working girls of sixteen to eighteen, boisterous girls who, in the bloom of puberty, were full of 
life and flirtatiousness, and on certain evenings filled the room with their high spirits. Jean, deprived of all pleasure, always at home because of his lack of money, cast them lustful glances; but the 
childlike existence he was forced to lead had made him intensely shy; when he played with his sister's friends he hardly dared to touch them. Macquart would shrug his shoulders in pity. 

‘He’s so innocent!’ he would murmur ironically. 

It was he who kissed the girls, when his wife’s back was tumed. He went even further with a young laundress of whom Jean was particularly fond. One evening he stole her almost from Jean's arms. 
The old rogue prided himself on his gallantry. 

There are some men who live on their mistresses. Antoine Macquart lived on his wife and children, just as brazenly. He shamelessly pillaged the home and went out to enjoy himself when the house 
was bare. He still put on airs, returning from the café only to rail bitterly against the poverty and misery that awaited him at home. He found the dinner revolting, called Gervaise empty-headed, and 
declared that Jean would never be a man. Sunk in his own selfish pleasures, he rubbed his hands when he had finished eating the best morsel; then he smoked his pipe, puffing slowly, while the two 
poor children, exhausted, fell asleep with their heads on the table. He spent his days like this, doing nothing and enjoying himself. He found it quite natural that he should be kept in idleness, so that he 
could sprawl about on the benches of some tavern or stroll in the cool of the day along the Cours or the Avenue du Mail. At last he went so far as to relate his amorous escapades in front of his son, 
who listened wide-eyed. The children never complained, accustomed as they were to seeing their mother serve her husband hand and foot. Fine, that strapping woman who gave him a good drubbing 
when they were both drunk, trembled before him when she was sober, and let him rule the house like a despot. At night he robbed her of the money she had earned during the day at the market but 
she never objected, except through veiled reproaches. Sometimes, when he had squandered the week’s money in advance, he accused the poor woman, who worked herself to death, of being stupid 
and not knowing how to manage her affairs. Fine, as gentle as a lamb, replied, in her soft little voice which contrasted so strangely with her large physique, that she was not as young as she used to 
be and it was not so easy to earn money. To console herself, she would buy a litre of anisette and drink little glassfuls of it with her daughter in the evening, after Antoine had gone back to the café. 
This was their own form of vice. Jean went to bed, while the two women remained at the table, listening carefully so that they could remove the bottle and glasses at the slightest sound. When Macquart 
was late they often became quite drunk because of the many nips they had without realising it. Stupefied, gazing at each other with vacant smiles, mother and daughter would no longer be able to 
speak properly. Red patches appeared on Gervaise’s cheeks and an expression of simple-minded beatitude spread over her delicate doll-like face. Nothing was more heart-rending than the sight of 
this small, pale child, aglow with alcohol and wearing the idiotic smile of a confirmed drunkard. Fine, slumped in her chair, became very drowsy. They sometimes forgot to keep watch, or even lacked 
the strength to remove the bottle and glasses when they heard Antoine’s footsteps on the stairs. On these occasions blows were exchanged between the parents. Jean had to get up to separate them 
and to make his sister go to bed, as otherwise she would have slept on the floor. 

Every political party has its grotesques and its villains. Antoine Macquart, consumed with envy and hatred, and dreaming of getting his revenge on society, welcomed the Republic as an era of happiness 
that would allow him to fill his pockets from his neighbour's cashbox, and even strangle his neighbour if he objected in any way. His café life and all the newspaper articles he had read without 
understanding them had turned him into a terrible ranter. He spouted the strangest political ideas. You need to have heard one of those malcontents, who have little understanding of what they read, 
haranguing an audience in some provincial taproom to have any conception of the degree of spite and idiocy Macquart displayed. As he talked a lot, had seen active service, and was naturally regarded 
as a man of action, he was very popular and always listened to by the gullible. Without being the leader of any group, he had managed to gather round him a small band of workers who took his ravings 
for expressions of sincere, conscientious anger. 

Immediately after the February Revolution he persuaded himself that Plassans was his; as he strolled through the streets, the mocking way in which he looked at the little retail traders who stood 
fearfully at their shop doors clearly signified: ‘Our day has come, my dear fellows, and you'll soon know about it!’ He had become unbelievably arrogant; he played the part of a conquering tyrant to 
such a degree that he stopped paying for his drinks at the café, and the landlord, a simpleton who quaked in his boots whenever Antoine rolled his eyes, did not dare to give him the bill. The number of 
cups of coffee he consumed during this period was incalculable; sometimes he invited his friends, and shouted for hours on end that the people were dying of hunger and the rich must share their 
wealth. He himself would never have given a sou to a beggar. 

The main thing that turned him into a fierce republican was the hope of at last being able to take his revenge on the Rougons, who had openly aligned themselves with the reactionaries. What a triumph 
if he could only hold Pierre and Felicity at his mercy! Although they had not done particularly well in business, they had risen into the ranks of the bourgeoisie, while he had remained a worker. That 
annoyed him greatly. Perhaps he was all the more mortified because one of their sons was a barrister, another a doctor, and the third a clerk, while his son Jean simply worked at a carpenter's workshop 
and his daughter Gervaise at a washerwoman’s. When he compared the Macquarts with the Rougons, he was even more ashamed to see his wife selling chestnuts at the market during the day and 
mending all the greasy old straw chairs in the neighbourhood in the evening. Pierre, after all, was just his brother, and had no more right than he had to live at his ease on his accumulated income. 
What's more, his brother was playing the gentleman with money he had stolen from him. Whenever Macquart spoke about this, he flew into a terrible rage; he would complain bitterly for hours on end, 
repeating all his old accusations, and never tiring of saying: 

‘If my brother was where he ought to be, I’d be the one with the money now.’ 

And when anyone asked him where his brother ought to be, he would declaim: ‘In prison doing hard labour!’ 

His hatred increased even further when the Rougons had gathered all the conservatives around them, and thus acquired a certain influence in Plassans. The famous yellow drawing-room became, in 
his wild talk at the café, a bandits’ hideaway, a gathering of crooks who every evening swore on their daggers that they would cut the people’s throats. To incite his starving audience against Pierre, he 
went so far as to spread the rumour that the retired oil-dealer was not as poor as he pretended but hid his fortune like a miser afraid of being robbed. His tactic was thus to rouse the workers by telling 
them tall stories that he often began to believe himself. His professions of pure patriotism could not hide his jealousy and his desire for revenge; but he was so vociferous that no one would have dared 
to doubt his sincerity. 

At bottom, all the members of the family had the same brutish appetites. Felicity, who understood that Macquart’s wild accusations were simply the result of envy and repressed anger, would have 
loved to give him money to keep him quiet. Unfortunately she was short of cash, and did not dare to involve him in the dangerous game her husband was playing. Antoine was now doing them a great 


deal of damage among the rentiers in the new town. It was bad enough that he was a relation of theirs. Granoux and Roudier often reproached them for having such a man in their family. Felicity 
therefore began to ask herself how they might be able to get rid of this stain on their reputation. 

It seemed to her monstrous and indecent that Sir Rougon should have a brother who led a dissolute life and whose wife sold chestnuts at the market. She began to fear that their intrigues would never 
succeed as long as Antoine was there to sabotage them at will; when the diatribes he yelled in public against the yellow drawing-room were reported to her, she shuddered at the thought that he might 
become desperate and ruin their plans by causing a scandal. 

Antoine knew how much his behaviour must dismay the Rougons, and it was precisely in order to exhaust their patience that he affected ever-more extreme opinions. At the café he frequented he 
would refer to ‘my brother Pierre’ in a voice that made everyone turn round; and if he bumped into some reactionary from the yellow drawing-room in the street, he would mutter some words of abuse 
which the worthy fellow, amazed at such brazenness, would repeat to the Rougons in the evening, as if to blame them for this unpleasant encounter. 

One day Granoux arrived in a furious state. 

‘Really,’ he exclaimed, almost before he had entered the room, ‘it’s intolerable; it’s impossible to go out without being insulted.’ 

Then, addressing Pierre, he added: 

‘When you have a brother like that, sir, you should rid society of him. | was walking across the square in front of the sub-prefecture when that dreadful man walked past and muttered something. | 
distinctly heard the words “old fool”.’ 

Felicity turned pale, and felt it necessary to apologize to Granoux but he was not prepared to be appeased and threatened to go home immediately. The Marquis, however, endeavoured to save the 
situation. 

‘It's very odd’, he said, ‘that the wretched creature should call you an old fool. Are you sure he meant the insult for you?’ 

Granoux became somewhat confused; he conceded after a while that Antoine might have muttered: ‘So you're going to that old fool’s place again?’ 

Sir de Camavant stroked his chin to hide the smile that rose to his lips in spite of himself. 

Then Rougon replied very calmly: 

‘| thought as much; the “old fool” was no doubt meant for me. I’m glad this misunderstanding has been cleared up. Gentlemen, please avoid that man; | formally disown him.’ 

Felicity, however, did not take matters so coolly; every fresh scandal caused by Macquart made her increasingly nervous; she would sometimes spend the whole night wondering what those gentlemen 
must be thinking. 

A few months before the coup d’état the Rougons received an anonymous letter, three pages of foul insults, in which they were warned that if their party should ever triumph the story of Adelaide’s 
scandalous past would be published in a newspaper, together with an account of the robbery perpetrated by Pierre when he had forced his mother, driven out of her senses by her debauched life, to 
sign a new receipt for fifty thousand francs. This letter was a great blow for Rougon. Felicity could not refrain from reproaching her husband with his disreputable family; since they never doubted for a 
moment that the letter was the work of Antoine. 

‘We absolutely must get rid of him,’ said Pierre gloomily. ‘He’s becoming too much of a liability.’ 

In the meantime Macquart, resorting to his former tactics, looked round among his own relatives for accomplices who would join forces with him against the Rougons. He had counted on Aristide at 
first, after reading his ferocious articles in L’Indépendant. But the young man, in spite of his terrible jealousy, was not so foolish as to make common cause with a man like his uncle. He made no attempt 
to humour him but kept him constantly at a distance that led Antoine to regard him with suspicion. In the taverns, where Antoine reigned supreme, people went so far as to say that the journalist was 
an agent provocateur. Frustrated by Aristide, Macquart had no alternative but to sound out the children of his sister Ursule. 

Ursule had died in 1839, thus fulfilling her brother's sinister prediction. The nervous condition she had inherited from her mother had turned into slow consumption that gradually killed her. She left three 
children: a daughter, eighteen, named Héléne, who had married a clerk, and two boys — the elder, Frangois, a young man of twenty-three, and the younger, a sickly little boy scarcely six years old, 
named Silvére. The death of his wife, whom he adored, came as a terrible blow to Mouret. He dragged on for another year, neglecting his business and losing all his savings. Then, one moming, he 
was found hanging in a cupboard along with Ursule’s dresses. His elder son, for whom he had arranged a good business training, took a job as clerk in his uncle Rougon’s business, where he replaced 
Aristide, who had just left. 

Rougon, despite his detestation of the Macquarts, gladly welcomed his nephew, whom he knew to be serious and hard-working. He needed a young man he could trust, and who would help him to 
revive the business. Moreover, during the time of Mouret’s prosperity he had come to hold the young couple in high regard; they knew how to make money, and he had soon become reconciled with 
his sister. Perhaps he thought he was compensating Francois in some measure by taking him in; having robbed the mother, he would shield himself from remorse by giving the son a job; there is 
honour among thieves sometimes. The move was, in fact, to his advantage. His nephew gave him the help he was looking for. If his business did not make a fortune at this time, it was through no fault 
of that quiet, punctilious youth, who seemed born to spend his life behind a grocer’s counter, between a jar of oil and a bundle of dried cod. Though he looked like his mother, he had inherited from his 
father an honest, if narrow, outlook on the world, with an instinctive liking for the regulated patterns and safe calculations of small business. Three months after his arrival Pierre, pursuing his system of 
compensation, married him to his young daughter Martha, whom he did not know how to dispose of. The two young people had fallen in love quite suddenly, in a few days. A peculiar circumstance had 
no doubt determined and enhanced their mutual affection: they looked remarkably alike, almost as if they were brother and sister. Francois had inherited, through Ursule, the face of his grandmother 
Adelaide. Martha’s case was even stranger: she was an equally exact portrait of Adelaide, though none of Adelaide’s features were clearly visible in Pierre; the physical resemblance had, as it were, 
jumped over Pierre to reappear in his daughter. However, the similarity between husband and wife went no further than their faces; if the worthy son of a sober, rather ponderous hatter was evident in 
Francois, Martha showed signs of the nervousness and mental instability of her grandmother, of whom, after so many years, she was a strange replica. Perhaps it was this combination of physical 
similarity and temperamental difference that threw the young couple into each other's arms. Between 1840 and 1844 they had three children. Francois remained in his uncle’s employ until the latter 
retired. Pierre wanted to sell him the business but the young man knew what limited chances there were of making a fortune as a tradesman in Plassans; so he declined the offer and went to live in 
Marseilles, where he established himself with his modest savings. 

Macquart was thus obliged to abandon all hope of dragging this big, industrious, slow-witted youth into his campaign against the Rougons; and, with all the spite of a complete wastrel, used to complain 
about how shifty and tight-fisted he was. He began to think, however, that he had found the accomplice he was looking for in Mouret’s second son, Silvére, a lad of fifteen, who had not even started 
school when Mouret was found hanging among his wife’s skirts. His elder brother, not knowing what to do with him, took him with him to his uncle’s. Pierre pulled a face when he saw the boy; he had 
no intention of carrying his compensation so far as to feed a useless mouth. Thus Silvére, to whom Felicity also took a dislike, was growing up in very difficult circumstances, like an outcast, when his 
grandmother Adelaide, during one of her rare visits to the Rougons, took pity on him and said she would take him to live with her. Pierre was delighted; he let the child go without even suggesting an 
increase in the paltry allowance he gave his mother that would now have to suffice for two. 

Adelaide was now seventy-five. Grown old in her cloistered existence, she was no longer the lanky, hot-blooded girl who used to throw herself into the arms of the smuggler Macquart. She lived a 
narrow, mechanical life in her shack in the Impasse Saint-Mittre, that dismal, silent hole where she lived entirely alone on potatoes and dry vegetables, and which she would often not leave once in a 
whole month. If you had seen her pass by, you might have thought she was one of those pale-faced old nuns with a clockwork step, whom the cloister has kept entirely apart from the world. Her face, 
always neatly encircled by a white cap, looked like that of a dying woman, calm and vacant, projecting an air of total indifference to everything. Solitude had made her dumb; the darkness of her dwelling 
and the continual sight of the same objects had dulled her gaze and given her eyes the limpidity of spring water. Absolute self-abnegation, a slow physical and intellectual death, had gradually 
transformed this crazy inamorata into a grave matron. When a blank stare came into her eyes, and she gazed before her without seeing anything, an utter void could be discerned in those deep, bright 
cavities. Nothing remained of her former passion but weariness of the flesh and a senile trembling of the hands. She had once loved with the ferocity of a she-wolf but was now so wasted and worn 
that she was ready for the grave, and smelt of nothing more than the mustiness of dead leaves. Her nerves had worked in a strange way, her passion had consumed itself during her many years of 
enforced chastity. Her need for love, after the death of Macquart, the man who had been so necessary to her life, had burned within her, devouring her like a young girl forced to enter a convent, without 
her dreaming for a moment of satisfying her longings. A dissolute life would perhaps have left her less listless, less stupefied, than the unsatisfied needs whose hidden ravages had slowly transformed 
her organism. 

Sometimes, even now, this pale, moribund old woman, who seemed to have no blood left in her body, was racked by nervous fits, like electric shocks that galvanized her for an hour, giving her life an 
agonized intensity. She would lie on her bed, rigid, her eyes wide open; then hiccoughs would come upon her and she would writhe and struggle, with the frightful strength of those hysterical madwomen 
who have to be tied down to prevent them from knocking their heads against the wall. This return of her former desires, these sudden attacks, shook her poor, aching body most pitifully. It was as if the 
passions of youth were erupting again, shamefully, in the dried-up body of a sexagenarian. When she stood up, she would stagger about with such a scared, stupefied look that the neighbourhood 
gossips would say: ‘She’s been drinking, the crazy old thing!’ 

Little Silvére’s smile was for her the last pale ray of sunlight that brought some warmth to her frozen limbs. She had asked for the child out of loneliness, frightened at the thought of dying alone in one 
of her fits. With the little boy running about near her, she felt secure against death. Without breaking her silence, or managing to make her mechanical movements more supple, she became extremely 
fond of him. Stiff and speechless, she would spend hours watching him play, listening entranced to the appalling din with which he filled the old shack. The tomblike dwelling had resounded with noise 
ever since Silvére had started running around in it, bestriding broomsticks, knocking up against the doors, shouting and crying. He brought Adelaide back into the world, so to speak; she looked after 
him with the most touching awkwardness; she who, in her youth, had neglected her duties as a mother now felt the divine pleasures of maternity in washing his face, dressing him, and watching 
constantly over his fragile existence. It was a reawakening of love, a last tender passion which heaven had granted this woman who had been so ravaged by her need to love. The touching agony of a 
heart that had known the most intense desire and was now ending its days full of affection for a child. 

She was too moribund to babble away like normal, healthy grandmothers; she adored the little orphan without expressing it, like a bashful young girl, not knowing how to cuddle him. Sometimes she 
took him on her knee, and gazed at him for a long time with her pale eyes. When the little boy, becoming frightened by her mute white face, began to cry, she seemed embarrassed by what she had 
done and quickly put him down on the floor without even kissing him. Perhaps she saw in him a faint resemblance to Macquart the poacher. 

Silvére grew up in a continual téte-a-téte with Adelaide. In his affectionate way he would call her Aunt Dide, a name that ended up sticking to the old woman; the word ‘aunt’, used like this, is a term of 
endearment in Provence. The child was extremely fond of his grandmother while also being afraid of her. During her nervous attacks, when he was still very young, he would run away crying, terrified 
by her stricken look; and he would come back very timidly afterwards, ready to run away again, as if half-expecting the old woman to beat him. Later on, however, when he was twelve, he would stay 
there bravely and watch over her in case she fell off the bed and hurt herself. He stood for hours holding her tightly in his arms in order to control the shaking of her body. During the intervals of calm 
he would gaze in pity at her contorted features and withered frame, over which her skirt lay like a shroud. These secret dramas in the darkness of the shack that recurred every month — the old woman 
as rigid as a corpse, the child bent over her, silently waiting for her to regain consciousness — made a strange picture of horror and tenderness. When Aunt Dide came round, she would stand up with 
difficulty and set about her work in the shack without a word to Silvére; she remembered nothing, and the child, out of a kind of instinctive discretion, avoided the least allusion to what had taken place. 
These regular attacks, more than anything else, strengthened Silvére’s attachment to his grandmother. Just as she adored him silently and undemonstratively, he felt a secret, almost bashful, affection 
for her. While he was really very grateful to her for having taken him in and brought him up, he still saw her as an extraordinary creature, prey to some strange malady, whom he ought to pity and 
respect. No doubt there was not enough humanity left in Adelaide, she was too white and stiff, for Silvére to throw his arms round her. And so they lived together in melancholy silence, feeling boundless 
affection for each other. 

The sad, solemn atmosphere in which he had lived since childhood gave Silvére a strong, passionate character. He soon became a serious, thoughtful little fellow, intent on seeking instruction. He only 
learnt a small amount of spelling and arithmetic at the Catholic school that he had to leave when he was just twelve on account of his apprenticeship. He never acquired the basic rudiments of an 
education. However, he read all the books he could find, and thus provided himself with a strange stock of knowledge; he had certain notions about a host of subjects but these notions were ill-digested, 
and he could never order them clearly in his head. When he was quite young he had been in the habit of playing in the workshop of a master wheelwright, a decent man named Vian, whose place was 
situated at the top of the lane opposite the Aire Saint-Mittre, where he stored his timber. Silvére used to jump up on the wheels of the carts tilted sideways for repair, and enjoyed dragging about the 
heavy tools he could scarcely lift with his little hands; one of his greatest pleasures was to help the workers by holding a piece of wood for them, or bringing them the ironwork they needed. When he 
was older he naturally became apprenticed to Vian; the wheelwright had taken a liking to the lad, whom he found constantly by his side, and asked Adelaide if he could join him, without taking anything 
for his board and lodging. Silvére eagerly accepted, already anticipating the time when he would be able to give something back to his poor Aunt Dide for all she had spent on him. He soon became an 
excellent worker. However, he had greater ambitions. Having once seen, at a coachbuilder’s in Plassans, a fine new carriage shining with fresh varnish, he vowed that one day he would build similar 
carriages himself. He remembered this carriage as a rare and unique work of art, an ideal towards which his ambitions as a worker were now directed. The tilted carts at which he worked in Vian’s 
workshop, the carts he had tended so lovingly, now seemed unworthy of his affection. He began to attend the local draughtsman-ship school, where he became friends with a youngster who had left 


school early, and who lent him an old geometry textbook. He immersed himself in this without any guidance, racking his brains for weeks at a stretch to grasp the simplest problems. He thus became 
one of those semi-educated workers who can barely sign their name and yet talk about algebra as if intimately acquainted with it. Nothing unsettles the mind more than this desultory kind of education, 
lacking any firm basis. More often than not the acquired scraps of knowledge convey an absolutely false idea of the highest truths, and render persons of limited intellect insufferably stupid. In Silvére’s 
case, these scraps of knowledge fanned the flames of his liberal sentiments. He became aware of worlds which hitherto had remained closed to him. He formed divine conceptions of things beyond 
his reach, regarding in a deep, innocent, religious way the noble thoughts and grand ideas to which he aspired but which he could not yet comprehend. He was one of the simple-minded, one whose 
simplicity was sublime, and who had remained on the threshold of the temple, kneeling before the candles which from a distance he took for stars. 

The shack in the Impasse Saint-Mittre consisted, in the first place, of a large room into which the street door opened directly; the only pieces of furniture in this room that had a stone floor and served 
both as a kitchen and a dining-room, were some straw-seated chairs, a trestle table, and an old chest which Adelaide had turned into a sofa by spreading a piece of woollen stuff over the lid. In the left- 
hand corner of the large fireplace stood a plaster image of the Holy Virgin, surrounded by artificial flowers; she is the traditional godmother of all old Provengal women, however irreligious they may be. 
A passage led from the room into a yard at the back of the house; in this yard there was a well. On the left-hand side of the passage was Aunt Dide’s bedroom that contained an iron bedstead and one 
chair; Silvére slept in an even smaller room on the right-hand side, just large enough for a trestle bedstead; he had been obliged to devise a complicated set of shelves, reaching up to the ceiling, to 
keep near him all his precious odd volumes that he had saved his sous to purchase from a local bookseller. When he read at night he would hang his lamp on a nail above the bed. If his grandmother 
had an attack he simply had to jump out at the first gasp to be at her side immediately. 

The young man led the life of a child. He spent his entire existence in this lonely spot. Like his father, he disliked taverns and Sunday strolls. His mates made him feel uncomfortable with their crude 
jokes. He preferred to read, to struggle with some simple problem of geometry. Since Aunt Dide had entrusted him with the little errands for the household she did not go out at all and had even stopped 
seeing her family. The young man sometimes wondered about her isolation; he reflected that the poor old woman lived just a few steps from the children who wanted to forget her, as if she were dead; 
and this made him love her all the more, for himself and for the others. When, at times, he had the vague idea that Aunt Dide might be expiating some past sins, he would say to himself: ‘| was born so 
that | might forgive her.’ 

A nature such as Silvére’s, passionate yet self-contained, was fertile ground for the most exalted republican ideas. At night, in the little shack, he would read over and over again a work of Rousseau’s 
which he had come across at a local second-hand dealer’s among a collection of old locks. This book kept him awake until dawn. In his dream of universal happiness, so dear to the poor, the words 
‘liberty’, ‘equality’, and ‘fraternity’ rang in his ears with the sonorous, sacred sound of church bells that make the faithful fall on their knees. When, therefore, he heard that the Republic had been 
proclaimed in France, he imagined that the whole world would enjoy a life of celestial bliss. His education, though very patchy, enabled him to see further than other workers; his aspirations did not stop 
at daily bread but his extreme naivety, his complete ignorance of mankind, kept him in a dreamworld of theory, a Garden of Eden where universal justice reigned. His paradise was for a long time a 
delightful place in which he completely forgot himself. When he came to see that things were not going too well in the best of republics, he became extremely distressed; he began to indulge in another 
dream, that of compelling men to be happy even by force. Every act that seemed to him prejudicial to the interests of the people aroused in him feelings of vengeance and anger. Though he was as 
gentle as a child, he was capable of the fiercest political feeling. He would not have killed a fly but he talked constantly of a call to arms. Liberty was his passion, an unreasoning, absolute passion. 
Blinded by enthusiasm, he was both too ignorant and too knowledgeable to be tolerant, and would not allow for human imperfection; he demanded an ideal government that would ensure perfect justice 
and perfect liberty. It was at this time that his uncle Antoine conceived the idea of setting him against the Rougons. He fancied that this young hothead would wreak absolute havoc if he could provoke 
him enough. This calculation was not altogether lacking in shrewdness. 

Antoine sought to induce Silvére to visit him by professing inordinate admiration for the young man’s ideas. But he nearly compromised his entire scheme at the outset: he had a way of regarding the 
triumph of the Republic as a question of personal self-interest, as an era of blissful idleness and endless junketing, and this offended his nephew's purely moral aspirations. However, he realised that 
he was on the wrong track, and threw himself into a strange, pathos-laden performance, with a string of empty but high-sounding words that Silvére accepted as sufficient proof of his civic commitment. 
Before long the uncle and the nephew were seeing each other two or three times a week. During their long discussions, in which the fate of the country was comprehensively settled, Antoine tried to 
persuade the young man that the Rougons’ drawing-room was the main obstacle to the welfare of France. But he again made a false move by calling his mother an ‘old hussy’ in Silvére’s presence. 
He even told him about her scandalous past. The young man blushed with shame but listened without interrupting him. He had not asked for this information; he was heartbroken by such confidences 
that offended his feelings of affection and respect for Aunt Dide. From that time onwards he lavished even more attention on his grandmother, greeting her with pleasant smiles and forgiving looks. 
However, Macquart felt he had acted foolishly, and strove to take advantage of Silvére’s affection for Adelaide by blaming the Rougons for her isolation and poverty. He claimed that he had always 
been the best of sons, whereas his brother had behaved disgracefully; Pierre had robbed his mother, and now that she was penniless he was ashamed of her. He never stopped harping on the subject. 
Silvére soon expressed his anger towards his uncle Pierre, much to the satisfaction of his uncle Antoine. 

The same scenario was repeated every time the young man called. He would come in the evening, when the Macquarts were having dinner. His uncle would be swallowing some potato stew with a 
growl, picking out the pieces of bacon, and keeping a close eye on the dish when it was passed to Jean and Gervaise. 

‘You see, Silvére,’ he would say, with a kind of sullen rage that was ill concealed beneath his air of cynical indifference, ‘more potatoes, always potatoes! It’s all we eat now. Meat is for the rich. It's 
becoming impossible to make ends meet when you've got children with such a diabolical appetite.’ 

Gervaise and Jean leaned over their plates, not even daring to cut some bread. Silvére, always in the clouds, failed to grasp the situation. He calmly pronounced these explosive words: 

‘But you should work, uncle.’ 

‘Ah! Yes,’ sneered Macquart, cut to the quick. ‘You want me to work, eh! So that those rich bastards can exploit me. | might earn twenty sous a day while driving myself into the ground. Is it worth it?’ 
‘We all earn what we can,’ the young man replied. ‘Twenty sous are twenty sous, and it all helps ... Besides, you're an old soldier, why don’t you look for a job?’ 

Fine would then interject, with a thoughtlessness she quickly regretted. 

‘That's what I’m always telling him,’ she said. ‘The inspector at the market wants someone to help him out. | mentioned my husband, and he seems interested...’ 

Macquart would cut her short and glare at her. ‘Shut up!’ he growled. ‘Women never know what they're talking about! No one would take me on. My political views are too well known.’ 

Every time he was offered a job he showed the same annoyance. However, he did not stop looking but always refused whatever he was offered, giving the most extraordinary reasons for his refusals. 
When pressed, he would fly into a rage. 

If Jean picked up a newspaper after dinner, he would immediately exclaim: 

‘You'd better go to bed. You'll get up late in the morning, and that'll be another day lost ... To think that that young layabout came home eight francs short last week! I’ve asked his master not to give 
him the money any more; |’ll call and collect it myself.’ 

Jean would go to bed to avoid his father’s criticisms. He had no affinity with Silvére; politics bored him, and he thought his cousin had a screw loose. When only the women remained, if they started to 
whisper to each other after clearing the table Macquart would shout: 

‘What a lazy lot! Isn’t there any mending to be done? We're all wearing rags ... Gervaise, | was at your mistress’s today, and | heard some fine things about you. You're lazy and you’re a slut.’ 
Gervaise, now a young woman of more than twenty, coloured up at being scolded in this way in front of Silvére, who also felt uncomfortable. One evening, having arrived quite late, when his uncle was 
not at home, he found the mother and daughter in front of an empty bottle, very drunk. From that time onwards he could never see his cousin without recalling the shameful spectacle she had presented, 
with her maudlin grin and big red blotches all over her pale little face. He was no less shocked by the nasty stories that circulated about her. Having grown up as chaste as a monk, sometimes he would 
steal glances at her, like a shy, nervous schoolboy suddenly confronted by a prostitute. 

When the two women had picked up their needles, and were ruining their eyesight mending his old shirts, Macquart, installed in the most comfortable chair, would sprawl back and drink and smoke like 
aman who relishes his laziness. It was at times like this that the old rogue would rail against the rich for living off the sweat of the poor. He fulminated at the gentlemen from the new town, who lived in 
such idleness, and forced the poor to keep them in luxury. The fragments of communistic philosophy he culled from the newspapers in the morning sounded grotesque when they fell from his lips in 
the evening. He would talk of a time close at hand when no one would be forced to work. And he always kept his fiercest denunciations for the Rougons. 

‘| saw that vile creature Felicity buying a chicken in the market this morning,’ he would say. ‘They eat chicken with the inheritance they stole!’ 

‘Aunt Dide’, interjected Silvére, ‘says that Uncle Pierre was very good to you when you left the army. Didn’t he spend a lot of money on lodgings and clothes for you?’ 

‘A lot of money!’ roared Macquart. ‘Your grandmother's mad! ... Those thieves spread that story themselves to keep me quiet. They never gave me a thing.’ 

Fine again foolishly intervened, reminding him that he had been given two hundred francs, as well as a suit of clothes and a year’s rent. At this Antoine told her to shut up, and continued with increasing 
fury: 

‘Two hundred francs! How wonderful! | want my due, ten thousand francs. Ah, yes! Let’s talk about the hole they pushed me into like a dog, and the old frock-coat Pierre gave me because he was 
ashamed to wear it any longer, it was so dirty and torn!’ 

He was talking nonsense; but, seeing the rage he was in, nobody wanted to argue with him. Turning towards Silvére, he added: 

‘You're mad to defend them! They robbed your mother. That woman would still be alive today if she had been able to take care of herself.’ 

‘Oh, you’re not being fair, uncle,’ the young man said. ‘My mother didn’t die for lack of attention, and I’m sure my father would never have accepted a sou from his wife's family!’ 

‘Ha! That's enough! Your father would have taken the money just like anybody else. We were shamelessly robbed, and it’s high time we had our rights.’ 

Then, for the hundredth time, Macquart told the story of the fifty thousand francs. His nephew, who knew it by heart, along with all the variations with which he embellished it, listened impatiently. 

‘If you were a man,’ Antoine would say in conclusion, ‘you would come with me one of these days, and we would have it out with them. We wouldn't leave without getting some money.’ 

Silvére, however, became very serious, and replied firmly: 

‘If they robbed us, so much the worse for them. | don’t want their money. You see, uncle, it’s not right for us to quarrel with our own family. If they've done anything wrong, they'll be punished one day.’ 
‘How innocent you are!’ Antoine cried. ‘When we've got the upper hand, you'll see whether | shan’t settle things myself. God certainly won’t! What a foul family! Even if | was starving to death, not one 
of those bastards would throw me a piece of dry bread.’ 

Whenever Macquart touched on this subject, he never stopped. He bared all his open wounds. He became mad with rage when he thought that he was the only unlucky one in the family, and was 
forced to eat potatoes while the others ate meat to their heart's content. He would go through the family one by one, even his grand-nephews, and find some grievance and some reason for threatening 
each one of them. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he repeated bitterly, ‘they'd let me die like a dog.’ 

Gervaise, without looking up or ceasing to ply her needle, would sometimes say timidly: 

‘Still, father, Pascal was very kind to us last year, when you were ill.’ 

‘He looked after you without charging a sou,’ continued Fine, coming to her daughter's aid, ‘and he often slipped me a five-franc piece so | could make you some broth.’ 

‘Him! He’d have killed me if | didn’t have such a strong constitution!’ Macquart retorted. ‘Shut up, you fools! You'd let yourselves be taken in like children. They'd all like to see me dead. When I'm ill 
again, don’t fetch my nephew. | didn’t feel at all safe in his hands. He’s just a cheap doctor, and hasn't got a single decent patient in his whole practice.’ 

Once Macquart was launched, he was unstoppable. 

‘Take that little viper, Aristide,’ he would say, ‘a false brother, a traitor. Are you fooled by his articles in L’Indépendant, Silvére? You'd be a complete idiot if you were. They're not even written in good 
French. I've always said that false republican is in league with his dreadful father to make fools of us all. You'll see how he'll turn his coat ... And his brother, the illustrious Eugene, that great dimwit the 
Rougons make such a fuss about! They've got the cheek to tell us he’s got a good position in Paris! | know all about his position. He works at the Rue de Jérusalem; he spies for the police...’ 

‘Who told you that? You don’t know that,’ interrupted Silvére, whose sense of justice began to be offended by his uncle’s false accusations. 

‘| don’t know? Really? | tell you he’s a police spy ... You'll be shorn like a lamb one of these days, with your benevolence. You haven't grown up yet. | don’t want to say anything against your brother 
Francois; but if | were you | wouldn’t take kindly to the filthy way he treats you; he earns a heap of money in Marseilles but he never sends you even a measly twenty-franc piece for pocket-money. If 
ever you become really poor, | wouldn’t advise you to look to him for help.’ 

‘| don’t need anybody's help,’ Silvére replied in a proud and slightly injured tone of voice. ‘The work | do is enough to look after Aunt Dide and me. You’re very unkind, uncle.’ 

‘| just tell the truth, that’s all ... I'd like to open your eyes. Our family is a bad lot; it’s sad but true. Even little Maxime, Aristide’s son, that nine-year-old brat, sticks his tongue out at me when he sees 
me. That child will beat his own mother one day, and a good job too! Say what you like, they don’t deserve their luck; but it’s always like that in families, the good ones suffer while the bad ones make 
fortunes.’ 


All this dirty linen that Macquart was so pleased to wash in front of his nephew, disgusted the young man. He would have liked to soar back to his dreamworld. As soon as he became obviously 
impatient, Antoine would pull out all the stops to antagonize him towards the family. 

‘Defend them! Defend them!’ he would say, seeming to calm down. ‘I’ve decided to have nothing more to do with them. I’ve only been saying all this out of pity for my poor mother, whom they treat so 
revoltingly.’ 

‘The swine!’ Silvére muttered under his breath. 

‘Oh, you don’t know, you don’t understand. Those Rougons never stop saying bad things about the good woman. Aristide has forbidden his son even to say hello to her. Felicity is talking about having 
her put in a lunatic asylum.’ 

Silvére, as white as a sheet, suddenly interrupted his uncle: 

‘That's enough!’ he cried. ‘I don’t want to hear any more. There will have to be an end to all this.’ 

‘I'll shut up now, since it annoys you,’ the old rogue replied, pretending to be good-natured. ‘Still, there are some things you ought to know, unless you want to be a complete fool.’ 

Macquart, while striving to set Silvére against the Rougons, felt most pleased at bringing tears of distress to the young man’s eyes. He hated him even more than the rest perhaps, because he was an 
excellent worker and never drank. He used all his natural cruelty to invent terrible lies that would cut the poor lad to the quick; then he would revel in his pallor, his trembling hands, and his distressed 
look, with the delight of an evil spirit measuring his stabs carefully to ensure that he strikes his victim in the right place. When he thought that he had wounded Silvére enough, he would at last begin to 
talk politics. 

‘I've been told on good authority’, he would say, lowering his voice, ‘that the Rougons are planning something dreadful.’ 

‘Something dreadful?’ Silvére repeated, pricking up his ears. 

‘Yes, one of these nights they're going to round up all the good citizens of the town and throw them in prison.’ 

The young man was at first inclined to doubt his uncle. But Antoine gave precise details: he spoke of lists that had been drawn up, he mentioned the names of people who were on these lists, and 
described how, when, and under what circumstances the plan would be carried out. Silvére gradually allowed himself to be taken in by this old wives’ tale, and was soon railing against the enemies of 
the Republic. 

‘They are the ones we'll have to neutralize if they continue to betray the country!’ he cried. ‘And what do they intend to do with the citizens they arrest?’ 

‘What do they intend to do with them? They'll shoot them in the deepest dungeons of the prison, of course,’ replied Macquart, with a hollow laugh. 

Silvére, speechless with horror, stared at him as he went on: 

‘They won't be the first to be murdered in there. You need only to go and prowl round behind the Palais de Justice in the evening to hear the shots and groans.’ 

‘It's an absolute scandal!’ Silvére murmured. 

Thereupon uncle and nephew launched into high politics. Fine and Gervaise, seeing them in hot debate, quietly went to bed without being noticed. The two men sat together until midnight, commenting 
on the news from Paris and discussing the imminent struggle. Macquart bitterly denounced the men of his own party; Silvére dreamed out loud, for himself only, his dream of ideal liberty. Strange 
conversations they were, during which the uncle poured himself endless little nips, and which made the nephew drunk with enthusiasm. Antoine, however, never succeeded in extracting from the young 
republican any treacherous suggestion or plan of attack against the Rougons; despite his goading, he never heard him utter anything but appeals for eternal justice that sooner or later would punish 
the evildoers. 

The naive youth did indeed speak passionately of taking up arms and massacring the enemies of the Republic; but as soon as these enemies strayed out of his dream and became personified in his 
Uncle Pierre or any other person of his acquaintance, he prayed to God that he would be spared the horror of shedding blood. It is very likely that he would have stopped visiting Macquart, whose 
jealous rages made him so uncomfortable, if he had not tasted the pleasure of being able to speak freely of his dear Republic there. In the end, however, his uncle decisively influenced his destiny; he 
irritated his nerves with his endless diatribes, and managed to make him eager for an armed struggle, the conquest of universal happiness by violence. 

When Silvére reached his sixteenth year Macquart had him admitted into the Montagnards, a powerful secret society influential throughout the Midi. From then onwards the young republican gazed 
longingly at the smuggler’s carbine which Adelaide had hung over her chimney-piece. One night, while his grandmother was asleep, he cleaned it and got it into working order. Then he put it back on 
its nail and waited, indulging in fantastic dreams, imagining gigantic epics, Homeric struggles, and knightly tournaments, whence the defenders of liberty would emerge victorious and acclaimed by the 
whole world. 

Macquart was not discouraged. He told himself that he would be able to strangle the Rougons single-handed if he could ever get them into a corner. His fits of rage were made even worse by several 
successive accidents that forced him to resume work. At the beginning of 1850 Fine died, quite suddenly, from inflammation of the lungs that she had caught by going one evening to wash the family’s 
aundry in the Viorne and carrying it home wet on her back; she arrived home soaked with water and perspiration, bent double by her load that was enormously heavy, and she never recovered. Her 
death came as a shock to Macquart. His most reliable source of income was gone. When, a few days later, he sold the pot in which his wife had boiled her chestnuts and the trestle she used for 
reseating old chairs, he foully accused the Lord of having robbed him of that fine woman, of whom he had often felt ashamed but whose real worth he now appreciated. He fell on the children’s earnings 
more avidly than ever. But a month later Gervaise, tired of his continual demands, ran away with her two children and Lantier, whose mother was now dead. The lovers took refuge in Paris. Antoine, 
devastated, vented his rage against his daughter by expressing the hope that she might die in hospital, like most of her kind. This abuse did not, however, improve his situation that was decidedly in 
decline. Jean soon followed his sister's example. He waited for payday to come round and then contrived to be given his wages himself. As he was leaving, he told one of his friends, who then told 
Antoine, that he would no longer keep his lazy father, and that if the latter took it into his head to have him brought back by the gendarmes he would touch neither saw nor plane. The next day, when 
Antoine, having looked for him in vain, found himself alone and penniless in the house where for twenty years he had been kept in comfort, he flew into the most violent rage, kicked the furniture, and 
yelled the vilest curses. Then he collapsed, exhausted, and began to drag himself about and moan like an invalid. His fear of having to earn his living made him positively ill. When Silvére came to see 
him, he complained tearfully of his children’s ingratitude. Had he not always been a good father to them? Jean and Gervaise were monsters, who had shown utter ingratitude for everything he had done 
for them. Now they were abandoning him because he was old, and they could get nothing more out of him. 

‘But uncle,’ said Silvére, ‘you're not too old to work!’ 

Macquart, hunched and coughing, shook his head sadly, as if to say that he could not bear the least fatigue for any length of time. Just as his nephew was leaving, he borrowed ten francs from him. 
Then for a month he lived by taking his children’s old clothes, one by one, to a second-hand dealer's, and in the same way, little by little, sold all the small household items. Soon there was nothing left 
but a table, a chair, his bed, and the clothes on his back. Finally he exchanged the walnut bed for a plain trestle one. When he had nothing left to dispose of he was beside himself with rage, and, with 
the terrible pallor of a man resigned to suicide, he went to look for the bundle of osier he had forgotten in a corner for the last quarter of a century. As he picked it up he seemed to be lifting a mountain. 
However, he again began to plait baskets and hampers, while denouncing the human race for abandoning him. It was at this time especially that he talked of dividing and sharing the wealth of the rich. 
He was implacable. His incendiary speeches filled the tavern, where his furious looks secured him unlimited credit. Moreover, he only worked when he had been unable to get a five-franc piece out of 
Silvére or a friend. He was no longer ‘Sir’ Macquart, the clean-shaven worker who wore his Sunday best every day and played the gentleman; he again became the big slovenly devil who had once 
speculated on his rags. Felicity did not dare go to the market now that he went there so often to sell his baskets. He once had a violent quarrel with her there. His hatred of the Rougons grew as his 
income diminished. He swore, with dreadful threats, that he would secure justice himself, since the rich were all in league with each other to force him to work. 

In this state of mind, he welcomed the coup a’état with the noisy delight of a hound scenting its quarry. As the few honest Liberals in the town had failed to arrive at an understanding among themselves, 
and therefore kept apart, he naturally became one of the most prominent agents of the insurrection. The working class, notwithstanding the very low opinion they had formed of this layabout, would, 
when the time came, have to accept him as a rallying-point. During the first few days, however, the town remained quiet, and Macquart thought his plans would come to nothing. It was not until news 
arrived of the uprisings in the surrounding countryside that he gained fresh hope. He himself would not have left Plassans for the world; accordingly, he invented some excuse for not following those 
workers who, on the Sunday morning, set off to join the insurrectionary groups from La Palud and Saint-Martin-de-Vaulx. On the evening of the same day he was sitting in an unsavoury tavern in the 
old quarter with a few acolytes when a comrade came to inform him that the insurgents were only a few miles from the town. This news had just been brought by an advance messenger, who had 
succeeded in making his way into the town and had been charged with getting the gates opened for the column. There was an explosion of triumph. Macquart, especially, appeared delirious with 
excitement. The unforeseen arrival of the insurgents seemed to him a deliberate plan by Providence to further his interests. His hands trembled at the thought that he would soon hold the Rougons by 
the throat. 

He quickly left the tavern with his friends. All the republicans who had not yet left the town were soon assembled on the Cours Sauvaire. It was this band that Rougon had spotted as he was hurrying 
to hide in his mother’s house. When the band reached the top of the Rue de la Banne, Macquart, who had stationed himself at the rear, took aside four of his companions, big fellows with small brains, 
whom he had under his sway because of his tavern bluster. He easily persuaded them that the enemies of the Republic must be arrested immediately if they wanted to prevent a terrible disaster. The 
truth was that he was afraid that Pierre might escape in the confusion which the entry of the insurgents would produce. The four big fellows followed him with perfect docility, and knocked violently on 
the door of the Rougons’ abode. At this critical juncture Felicity showed admirable courage. She went down and opened the door herself. 

‘We want to go upstairs,’ Macquart said brutally. 

‘Of course, gentlemen, please proceed,’ she replied with ironical politeness, pretending not to recognize her brother-in-law. 

Once upstairs, Macquart ordered her to fetch her husband. 

‘My husband isn’t here,’ she said very calmly. ‘He’s away on business; he took the coach to Marseilles at six o’clock this evening.’ 

At this declaration that Felicity pronounced very deliberately, Antoine made an angry gesture. He rushed into the drawing-room, and then into the bedroom, turned the bed up, looked behind the curtains 
and under the furniture. The four big fellows helped him. They searched the place for a quarter of an hour. Felicity, in the meantime, sat quietly on the drawing-room sofa fastening her petticoat, like 
someone who has been woken up suddenly and has not had time to dress properly. 

‘It’s true then, he’s run away, the coward!’ Macquart muttered as he returned to the drawing-room. 

Nevertheless, he continued to look round suspiciously. He had a feeling that Pierre could not have fled at the decisive moment. He walked up to Felicity, who was yawning. 

‘Show us where your husband is hiding,’ he said, ‘and | promise he'll come to no harm.’ 

‘I've already told you,’ she replied impatiently. ‘I can’t show you where my husband is, because he’s not here. You have looked everywhere, haven't you? Now leave me in peace.’ 

Macquart, infuriated by her composure, was about to strike her when a rumbling noise came up from the street. It was the column of insurgents entering the Rue de la Banne. 

He had to leave the yellow drawing-room, after shaking his fist at his sister-in-law, calling her an ‘old cow’, and swearing that he would return. At the foot of the stairs he took aside one of the men who 
had accompanied him, a labourer named Cassoute, the most bone-headed of the four, and ordered him to sit on the first step and stay there until further notice. 

‘You must come and tell me’, he said, ‘if you see the villain from upstairs come back.’ 

The man clumsily sat down. When Macquart was standing on the pavement he looked up and saw Felicity leaning out of the window of the yellow drawing-room, watching the insurgents marching past 
as if they were just a regiment passing through the town with its band in the lead. This last sign of perfect composure irritated him so much that he was almost tempted to go up again and throw the old 
woman into the street. However, he followed the column, muttering under his breath: 

‘Yes, yes, look at us marching past. We'll see whether you'll be on your balcony tomorrow.’ 

It was nearly eleven o'clock in the evening when the insurgents entered the town by the Porte de Rome. The workers who had remained in Plassans had opened the gate for them, despite the protests 
of the keeper, from whom they had to wrest the keys by force. This man, very jealous of his office, stood dumbfounded at the sight of the surging crowd. Imagine! He, who never allowed more than one 
person to enter at a time, and then only after a prolonged examination of his face! He muttered that it was a disgrace. The men of Plassans were still marching at the head of the column to guide the 
others; Miette, who was at the front, with Silvére on her left, held up her banner more defiantly than ever now that she could sense behind the closed shutters the scared looks of bourgeois folk startled 
out of their sleep. The insurgents proceeded slowly and warily along the Rue de Rome and the Rue de la Banne; though they well knew the gentle disposition of the townspeople, they feared at every 
corner that they might be shot at. But the town seemed dead; there was scarcely a stifled exclamation to be heard from the windows. Only five or six shutters opened; some old rentier then appeared 
in his nightshirt, candle in hand, and leaned out to get a better view; but as soon as he set eyes on the tall girl in red who seemed to be leading a crowd of black demons in her wake, he quickly shut 
his window again, terrified by such a diabolical apparition. The silence of the sleeping town reassured the insurgents, who ventured to make their way through the lanes of the old quarter and thus 
reached the marketplace and the Place de I’Hotel-de-Ville that were connected by a short, broad street. These two squares, planted with slender trees, were brightly lit by the moon. Against the clear 
sky the recently restored town hall formed a big white patch on which the fine black lines of the wrought-iron arabesques of the first-floor balcony stood out in bold relief. Several figures could clearly 


be seen standing on this balcony: the mayor, Commander Sicardot, three or four town councillors, and other functionaries. The doors below were shut. The three thousand republicans, who filled both 
squares, halted and looked up, ready to break the doors down with a single charge. 

The arrival of the insurrectionary column at such an hour took the authorities by surprise. Before repairing to the mayor's, Commander Sicardot had taken the time to don his uniform. He then had to 
run and rouse the mayor. When the keeper of the Porte de Rome, who had been left free by the insurgents, came to announce that the devils were already in the town, the Commander had so far only 
managed to assemble a score of the Guardsmen. The gendarmes, though their barracks were nearby, could not even be warned. It was necessary to shut the doors of the town hall in great haste in 
order to deliberate. Five minutes later a continuous low rumbling announced the approach of the column. 

Sir Gargonnet, out of hatred of the Republic, would have loved to resist. But he was prudent by nature, and understood the futility of attempting a struggle when he found himself surrounded by a few 
pale men who were not even fully awake. Thus the deliberations did not last long. Sicardot alone was obstinate; he wanted to fight, asserting that twenty men would be enough to bring these three 
thousand devils to their senses. Sir Gargonnet shrugged and declared that the only step to take was to offer an honourable surrender. As the shouting from the mob was getting louder, he stepped out 
onto the balcony, followed by everyone present. Silence slowly fell. Below, among the black, quivering mass of insurgents, the guns and scythes glittered in the moonlight. 

‘Who are you, and what do you want?’ cried the mayor in a loud voice. 

At this a man in a greatcoat, a landowner from La Palud, stepped forward. 

‘Open the doors,’ he said, without replying to Sir Gargonnet’s question. ‘Don’t try to resist.’ 

‘| call upon you to withdraw,’ the mayor continued. ‘I protest in the name of the law.’ 

These words provoked deafening shouts from the crowd. When the tumult had begun to subside, passionate cries rose up to the balcony. People shouted: ‘It’s in the name of the law that we have 
come here!’ 

‘Your duty as a functionary is to ensure respect for the basic law of the land, the constitution that has recently been outrageously violated.’ 

‘Long live the constitution! Long live the Republic!’ 

Then, as Sir Garcgonnet tried to make himself heard, and continued to invoke the importance of his office, the landowner from La Palud, who was standing under the balcony, interrupted him: 

‘You are now just the functionary of a fallen functionary; we have come to relieve you of your functions.’ 

So far Commander Sicardot had been biting his moustache in silent rage, muttering insults under his breath. The sight of the cudgels and scythes angered him; and he made an enormous effort to 
restrain himself from treating these tin-pot soldiers, who did not even have a gun apiece, as they deserved. But when he heard a gentleman in a mere greatcoat speak of deposing a mayor wearing his 
Official sash, he could no longer contain himself and shouted: 

‘You rabble! If | only had four men and a corporal I'd come down there, give you a good hiding, and make you behave!’ 

This was all that was needed to provoke the mob. With a great roar they charged at the doors. Sir Gargonnet, in consternation, hastily withdrew from the balcony, entreating Sicardot to be reasonable 
unless he wanted them all to be massacred. But within two minutes the doors gave way, the crowd invaded the building and disarmed the Guardsmen. The mayor and the other functionaries present 
were arrested. Sicardot, who refused to surrender his sword, had to be protected from the fury of some of the insurgents by the leader of the contingent from Les Tulettes, a man of great self-possession. 
When the town hall was in the hands of the republicans they led their prisoners to a small café in the marketplace, where they were kept under watch. 

The insurrectionary army would have avoided marching through Plassans if its leaders had not decided that a little food and a few hours’ rest were absolutely necessary for the men. Instead of pushing 
on to the chief town of the department, the column, owing to the inexcusable weakness and inexperience of the self-appointed general who commanded it, was now deviating to the left, making a detour 
that was destined ultimately to lead it to destruction. It was bound for the heights of Sainte-Roure, still about ten leagues distant, and it was in anticipation of this long march that it had been decided to 
pass through Plassans, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour. It was now half-past eleven. 

When Sir Garconnet learnt that the band needed provisions, he offered his services to procure them. In these very difficult circumstances this functionary made a proper estimate of the situation. Those 
three thousand ravenous men would have to be fed; it would never do for Plassans, when it woke up, to find them still squatting on the pavements; if they withdrew before daybreak they would simply 
have passed through the sleeping town like a bad dream, like a nightmare that disappears at dawn. And so, though still a prisoner, Sir Gargonnet, followed by two Guardsmen, went round knocking at 
bakers’ doors and had all the provisions he could find distributed among the insurgents. 

At about one o'clock the three thousand men began to eat, squatting on the ground with their weapons between their legs. The marketplace and the square in front of the town hall were turned into 
vast open-air refectories. In spite of the bitter cold, jocular remarks were exchanged among the seething crowd, the smallest groups of which were clearly illuminated in the brilliant moonlight. The 
famished men eagerly devoured their portions while blowing on their fingers to keep warm; and from the depths of the adjoining streets, where vague black forms sat on the white steps of the houses, 
sudden bursts of laughter came out of the darkness and faded away in the crowd. At the windows a number of emboldened, inquisitive women with scarves round their heads watched the terrible 
insurgents as they ate, those murderous monsters who went in turns to the market pump to drink a little water with cupped hands. 

While the town hall was being invaded, the gendarmes’ barracks, situated just a few steps away in the Rue Canquoin that leads to the market, was also falling into the hands of the mob. The gendarmes 
were surprised in their beds and disarmed within minutes. The movement of the crowd had carried Miette and Silvére in this direction. The girl, who was still clasping the flagstaff to her breast, was 
pushed against the wall of the barracks, while the young man, carried away by the human tide, was swept inside and helped his comrades to wrest from the gendarmes the carbines the latter had just 
grabbed. Silvére, who had got carried away, intoxicated by the energy of the crowd, attacked a big devil of a gendarme named Rengade, and struggled with him for a few moments. At last, with a 
sudden jerk, he managed to snatch his carbine. But the barrel hit Rengade in the face, injuring his right eye. Blood flowed and some of it splashed onto Silvére’s hands that quickly brought him to his 
senses. He looked down at his hands, dropped the carbine, and ran out in a panic, shaking his fingers. 

‘You're wounded!’ cried Miette. 

‘No, no,’ he replied, choking. ‘I’ve just killed a gendarme.’ 

‘Is he really dead?’ asked Miette. 

‘| don’t know,’ replied Silvére. ‘His face was covered in blood. Come quickly.’ 

He pulled Miette after him. When they reached the market he made her sit down on a stone bench and told her to wait there for him. He kept looking at his hands and muttering. At last Miette realised 
from what he was saying that he wanted to go and kiss his grandmother goodbye. 

‘Well, go,’ she said. ‘Don’t worry about me. Wash your hands.’ 

But he walked away quickly, keeping his fingers apart, without thinking of dipping them in the fountains he passed. Since feeling Rengade’s warm blood on his skin he had been possessed by a single 
idea: running to Aunt Dide’s and washing his hands in the well at the back of the little yard. It was only there, he thought, that he would be able to rid himself of the bloodstains. His whole childhood, so 
calm and undisturbed, seemed to come back to him; he felt an irresistible urge to take refuge in his grandmother's skirts, if only for a minute. He arrived quite out of breath. Aunt Dide had not gone to 
bed that at any other time would have surprised Silvére. But on entering the shack he did not even notice his uncle Rougon, who was sitting in a corner on the old chest. He did not wait for the poor old 
woman to ask him what was the matter. 

‘Grandma,’ he said quickly, ‘you must forgive me ... I’m going to leave with the others ... Look, I’ve got blood on me. | think I’ve killed a gendarme.’ 

‘You've killed a gendarme?’ Aunt Dide repeated in a strange voice. 

Her eyes gleamed as she stared at the red stains. Suddenly she turned towards the chimney-piece. 

‘You've taken the gun,’ she said. ‘Where's the gun?’ 

Silvére, who had left the carbine with Miette, swore it was safe. And for the very first time Adelaide referred to the smuggler Macquart in her grandson’s presence. 

‘You'll bring the gun back, won't you? Promise!’ she said with a strange intensity. ‘It’s all I've got left of him ... You've killed a gendarme; it was the gendarmes who killed him.’ 

She stared at Silvére with an air of cruel satisfaction, and apparently without any thought of holding him back. She asked for no explanation, and did not cry like those good grandmothers who imagine 
at the sight of the least scratch that their grandchildren are dying. Her whole being was consumed by a single question: 

‘Did you kill the gendarme with the gun?’ 

Either Silvére did not catch what she said, or he misunderstood. 

‘Yes,’ he replied ... ‘I'm going to wash my hands.’ 

It was only when he came back from the well that he noticed his uncle. Pierre had turned pale on hearing the young man’s words. Felicity was indeed right: his family took pleasure in compromising 
him. One of his nephews had killed a gendarme! He would never become receiver of taxes if he did not stop this madman from rejoining the insurgents. He planted himself in front of the door, determined 
to prevent Silvére from leaving. 

‘Listen,’ he said to the young man, who was greatly surprised to see him there, ‘I’m the head of the family, and | forbid you to leave this house. You're risking your honour and ours. Tomorrow I'll try to 
get you across the frontier.’ 

But Silvére simply shrugged. 

‘Let me pass,’ he replied calmly. ‘I’m not a spy; | won't tell anybody where you're hiding, don’t worry.’ 

And as Rougon continued to speak of the family dignity and the authority invested in him by his seniority, the young man continued: 

‘Do | belong to your family? You have always disowned me ... Fear has driven you here today, because you feel that the day of judgement has arrived. Please, let me go! I’m not going into hiding; | 
have a duty to perform.’ 

Rougon did not budge. But Aunt Dide, who had listened as if entranced to Silvére’s heartfelt words, laid her withered hand on her son’s arm. 

‘Get out of the way, Pierre,’ she said. ‘The lad must go.’ 

The young man gave his uncle a slight push and dashed outside. Then Rougon, having carefully shut the door again, said to his mother in an angry, threatening tone: 

‘If anything bad happens to him it will be your fault ... You're a mad old woman; you don’t know what you've just done.’ 

But Adelaide did not seem to hear him. She threw some vine-branches on the fire that was going out, and murmured with a vague smile: 

‘I'm used to it ... He would stay away for months, and then come back looking much better.’ 

She was clearly talking about Macquart. 

In the meantime Silvére hurried back to the marketplace. As he approached the spot where he had left Miette he heard shouting and saw a crowd that made him quicken his step. There had just been 
an ugly scene. Some curious onlookers were walking among the insurgents while they were quietly eating. Among them was Justin Rébufat, the son of the farmer at the Jas-Meiffren, a youth of twenty, 
a sickly, shifty-looking creature who hated his cousin Miette. At home he begrudged her the bread she ate, and treated her like a beggar picked up out of charity from the gutter. Probably the young girl 
had rejected his advances. Pale and skinny, with gangly limbs and a crooked face, he took vengeance on her for his ugliness and for the contempt which the pretty, vivacious girl must have shown 
towards him. He longed to get his father to send her packing; and for this reason he was always spying on her. For some time past he had become aware of her meetings with Silvére, and was waiting 
for an opportunity to reveal everything to his father, Rébufat. On the evening in question, having seen her leave home at about eight o’clock, his hatred had got the better of him and he had been unable 
to keep silent any longer. Rébufat, on hearing his story, flew into a terrible rage and declared that he would kick the dirty thing out of his house if she had the cheek to come back. Justin then went to 
bed, relishing in advance the scene that would take place the next day. Then, however, he felt a burning desire for an immediate foretaste of his revenge. He dressed and went out. He thought he might 
meet Miette. In which case he was resolved to insult her. This is how he came to witness the arrival of the insurgents, whom he followed to the town hall with a vague hunch that he would find the 
sweethearts there. And indeed, he eventually caught sight of his cousin on the bench, waiting for Silvére. Seeing her wrapped in her long pelisse, with the red flag by her side, propped against a pillar, 
he began to sneer and make crude, abusive remarks. The girl, amazed to see him, was dumbstruck. She was reduced to tears by his abuse, and as she sobbed, bowing her head and hiding her face, 
Justin called her a convict’s daughter and shouted that old Rébufat would give her a thrashing if she ever dared to return to the Jas-Meiffren. For a quarter of an hour he subjected her to his tirade. 
Some people had gathered round, and were laughing stupidly at the painful scene. At last a few insurgents intervened, and threatened to beat the young man if he did not leave Miette alone. But Justin, 
though he retreated, declared that he was not afraid of them. It was just at this moment that Silvére reappeared. Young Rébufat, on catching sight of him, made a sudden bound as if to take flight; for 
he was scared, knowing that Silvére was much stronger than he was. He could not, however, resist the temptation to throw a parting insult at the girl in her sweetheart’s presence. 

‘| knew it!’ he cried. ‘l knew the wheelwright couldn't be far away! You left us to run after that crackpot, eh? The poor girl! She isn’t sixteen yet! When's the baptism?’ 

Then he stepped back a few more steps on seeing Silvére clench his fists. 


‘And remember,’ he continued, with an ugly sneer, ‘don’t come to have your brat at our house. You wouldn't need a midwife. My father would deliver it with a few kicks! Just remember that!’ 
But he ran away howling, for Silvére had leapt forward and hit him full in the face. He did not go after him, however. When he turned towards Miette he found her on her feet, wiping her tears away with 
the palm of her hand. As he gazed at her tenderly, in an effort to console her, she said: 
‘No, I’m not going to cry any more, you'll see ... I’m glad this happened. I’m not sorry now that | left home. I’m free.’ 
She picked up the flag and led Silvére back into the crowd of insurgents. It was nearly two o'clock in the morning. The cold was becoming so intense that the republicans had stood up and were moving 
about in an effort to keep warm as they finished their bread. At last their leaders gave the order to leave. The column reformed. The prisoners were placed in the middle. Besides Sir Gargonnet and 
Commander Sicardot, the insurgents had arrested Sir Peirotte, the receiver of taxes, and several other functionaries, all of whom they led away. 
At this moment Aristide was seen walking about among the groups. Faced with this formidable uprising, the dear fellow had thought it imprudent not to remain on friendly terms with the republicans; 
but as, on the other hand, he did not wish to compromise himself too much, he had come to bid them farewell with his arm in a sling, complaining bitterly of the annoying injury that prevented him from 
carrying a weapon. As he was walking through the crowd he came upon his brother Pascal, carrying a case of surgical instruments and a little portable medicine chest. The doctor informed him, in his 
quiet way, that he intended to follow the insurgents. On hearing this Aristide inwardly pronounced him a fool. After a while he slunk away, afraid that he might be asked to guard the town, a post he 
deemed quite perilous. 
The insurgents saw no prospect of keeping Plassans under their control. The town was so reactionary that it seemed impossible even to establish a democratic town council there, as had already been 
done in other places. They would simply have gone off without taking any further action if Macquart, emboldened by his personal resentments, had not offered to keep Plassans under his thumb, on 
condition that they left him twenty good men. These men were given him, and he marched off triumphantly at their head to take possession of the town hall. In the meantime the column of insurgents 
was wending its way along the Cours Sauvaire, and making its exit by the Grand-Porte, leaving the streets that it had passed through like a storm, silent and deserted. The roads, whitened by the 
moonlight, stretched far into the distance. Miette, refusing to take Silvére’s arm, marched on bravely, steady and upright, holding the red flag aloft with both hands, without complaining of the cold that 
was turning her fingers blue. 

005 
THE roads stretched far into the distance, white with moonlight. The insurrectionary army continued its heroic march through the cold, clear countryside. It was like a mighty wave of enthusiasm. The 
epic dreams that transported Miette and Silvére, big children that they were, eager for love and liberty, was so different in its sublime intensity from the sordid intrigues of the Macquarts and the Rougons. 
At intervals the trumpet voice of the people rose up and drowned the petty prattle of the yellow drawing-room and the bitter diatribes of Uncle Antoine. Cheap, vulgar farce was turned into a great 
historical drama. 
On leaving Plassans the insurgents had taken the road to Orchéres. They expected to reach the town at about ten o'clock in the morning. The road follows the course of the Viorne, winding through 
the hills with the torrent below. On the left the plain spreads out like a huge green carpet, dotted here and there with grey villages. On the right the chain of the Garrigues rears its desolate peaks, its 
plateaux of stones, its huge rust-coloured boulders that look as if they have been reddened by the sun. The highroad, embanked along the riverside, continues through a series of enormous rocks 
between which glimpses of the valley can be caught at every step. Nothing could be wilder or more strangely grandiose than this road cut out of the hillside itself. At night, especially, it inspires a feeling 
of awe. The insurgents advanced in the pale light along what seemed the main street of an ancient town, bordered on both sides by ruined temples; the moon turned each rock into a broken column, a 
crumbling capital, or a patch of wall pierced with mysterious arches. Higher up slumbered the mass of the Garrigues, suffused with a milky tinge and resembling some Cyclopean city whose towers, 
obelisks, houses, and high terraces hid half of the sky; and in the depths below, on the side of the plain, was a great ocean of diffuse light, vague and limitless, over which floated masses of luminous 
haze. The insurrectionary force might well have thought they were following a gigantic causeway, making their rounds along a military road built on the shore of a phosphorescent sea, and circling 
some unknown Babel. 
On that particular night the Viome was roaring at the foot of the rocks bordering the roadway. Amidst the continuous thundering of the torrent the insurgents could make out the wailing of the tocsin. 
The villages scattered over the plain, on the other side of the river, were rising up, sounding alarm bells and lighting signal fires. Until daybreak the marching column that the tolling of the mournful knell 
seemed to pursue in the darkness, was thus able to see the insurrection spreading along the valley like a powder trail. The fires showed up in the darkness like bloodstains; the sound of distant singing 
reached their ears; the whole vast extent, blurred by the whitish vapours of the moon, seemed vaguely alive, with sudden spasms of anger. For mile after mile the scene remained the same. 
The men, marching under the blind impetus of the passion which events in Paris had inspired in republican hearts, were excited to see the whole region rising up in revolt. Intoxicated by their belief in 
the general insurrection of which they had dreamed, they fancied that France was following their example; they imagined that, on the other side of the Viome, in that vast ocean of diffuse light, there 
were endless columns of men rushing like themselves to the defence of the Republic. In their naivety and self-delusion, so characteristic of crowds, their simple minds imagined that victory would be 
easy. They would have seized and shot as a traitor anyone who had asserted that they were the only ones who had the courage of their convictions, and that the rest of the country, gripped by fear, 
was timidly allowing itself to be garrotted. 
They derived fresh courage, too, from the welcome they received from the few little villages along their route on the slopes of the Garrigues. The inhabitants rose en masse as soon as the little army 
drew near; women ran to meet them, wishing them a quick victory, while men, half dressed, grabbed the first weapons they could find and hurried to join them. There was a fresh ovation at every 
village, shouts of welcome and farewell reiterated many times over. 
Towards daybreak the moon disappeared behind the Garrigues and the insurgents continued their rapid march in the blackness of the winter night; they were now unable to make out the valley or the 
hills; they heard only the sound of the bells, tolling plaintively in the darkness like invisible drums, hidden they knew not where but spurring them on relentlessly with their despairing calls. 
Miette and Silvére walked on in the midst of the general excitement. By daybreak the girl was quite exhausted. She could only walk with quick little steps, finding it impossible to match the long strides 
of the men around her. But she bravely refused to complain; she could not bring herself to admit that she was not as strong as a boy. During the first few miles of the march Silvére gave her his arm; 
then, seeing that the standard was gradually slipping from her numbed hands, he tried to take it in order to give her some relief; but she became annoyed and would only let him hold it with one hand 
while she continued to carry it on her shoulder. She stubbornly maintained her heroic air, smiling at the young man each time he gave her a loving glance of concern. At last, when the moon disappeared 
behind a cloud, she gave way in the darkness. Silvére felt her leaning more heavily on his arm. He now had to carry the banner and hold her round the waist to prevent her from stumbling. But she still 
did not complain. 
‘Are you very tired, Miette?’ Silvére asked. 
‘Yes, a little,’ she replied in a weary tone. 
‘Would you like to rest for a while?’ 
She did not answer; but he could see that she was beginning to falter. Thereupon he handed the banner to one of the other insurgents and stepped away from the ranks, almost carrying Miette in his 
arms. She struggled a little, distressed to seem such a child. But he reassured her, telling her that he knew a path across the fields that would cut the distance in half. They would be able to take a good 
hour's rest and reach Orchéres at the same time as the others. 
It was now six o’clock. There must have been a slight mist rising from the Viorne, for it seemed to be getting even darker. The young couple groped their way along the slope of the Garrigues until they 
came to a rock, on which they sat down. Around them lay an abyss of darkness. They were as if stranded on a reef above a deep void. And from that void, when the dull tramp of the army had died 
away, they heard two bells, the one clear-toned and ringing no doubt at their feet, in some village on the other side of the road; the other far off, responding with faint sobs to the plaintive moans of the 
first. One might have thought that these bells were telling each other, across the void, the sinister story of a dying world. 
Miette and Silvére, kept warm by the march, did not at first feel the cold. They remained silent, listening to the sounds of the tocsin which made the darkness quiver. They could not even see each 
other. Miette felt frightened; feeling for Silvére’s hand, she held it tight. After the feverish excitement that for several hours had carried them along with the others, this sudden halt and the solitude in 
which they found themselves left them exhausted and bewildered, as if they had suddenly woken up from a strange dream. They felt as if a wave had thrown them to the side of the highway, then 
ebbed back and left them stranded. An inevitable reaction plunged them into a kind of stupor; they forgot their enthusiasm; they thought no more of the men they had to rejoin; they abandoned 
themselves to the sweet melancholy of finding themselves alone, hand in hand, in the midst of the dark countryside. 
‘You're not angry with me?’ the girl asked at length. ‘I could easily walk the whole night with you; but they were going too fast, | could hardly breathe properly.’ 
‘Why should | be angry with you?’ the young man said. 
‘| don’t know. | was afraid you might not love me any more. | wish | could have taken long strides like you, and walked along without stopping. You'll think I’m a child.’ 
Silvére smiled in the darkness, and Miette sensed it. Then she continued firmly: ‘You mustn’t always treat me like a sister; | want to be your wife one day.’ 
She drew Silvére to her and, with her arms round him, murmured: 
‘We'll get cold; come close to me so that we can be warm.’ 
They fell silent again. Until now they had felt a fraternal love for each other. In their ignorance they still mistook for close friendship the feelings that made them take one another in their arms and stay 
like that longer than any brother and sister. Beneath their innocent love their senses were stirring more strongly every day. With age and experience, a violent passion of southern intensity would soon 
spring from this idyll. Every girl with her arm round a youth is already a woman, unconsciously, and a caress may awaken her to conscious womanhood. When sweethearts kiss on the cheeks, it is 
because they are feeling for each other's lips. Lovers are made by a kiss. It was on that cold, dark December night, surrounded by the wailing of the tocsin, that Miette and Silvére exchanged one of 
those kisses that bring all the blood to one’s lips. 
They remained silent, close to each other. Miette said: ‘Let’s get warm like this,’ and they innocently waited to feel warm. A gentle glow soon penetrated their clothes; they gradually felt as if their 
embrace was burning them, and they heard their breathing seem to become as one. They were overcome with drowsiness. They were quite warm at last. Lights seemed to flit before their closed 
eyelids, while a buzzing sounded in their ears. This painful state of ecstasy that lasted several minutes, seemed endless. Then, in a kind of dream, their lips met. The kiss they exchanged was long and 
greedy. It seemed to them as if they had never kissed before. They were troubled and drew apart. When the cold night air had cooled their fever they remained at some distance from each other, deeply 
embarrassed. 
The two bells were keeping up their sinister exchange in the darkness. Miette, trembling and frightened, did not dare to draw near to Silvére again. She did not even know if he was still there, for she 
could no longer hear him move. The bitter sweetness of their kiss still clung to their lips, to which passionate words were rising. They longed to kiss once more but shame at their feelings of excitement 
prevented them from speaking; they thought that they would rather never taste that bliss again than speak it out loud. If the march of the little army had not stirred their blood, if the darkness had not 
offered complicity, they would have continued kissing each other on the cheeks like friends. Miette felt a fresh wave of embarrassment. After Silvére’s passionate kiss, in that loving darkness in which 
her feelings were aroused, she remembered Justin’s coarse remarks. A few hours before he had called her a shameless creature; he had asked her when the christening would be, and had yelled that 
his father would deliver the child with a few kicks if she ever tried to go back to the Jas-Meiffren; and she had wept without understanding what he meant, she had wept because she had felt that what 
he had said must be vile. Now that she was becoming a woman, she wondered, in a last innocent thought, whether that kiss that she could still feel burning her lips, would be enough to cover her with 
the shame of which her cousin had accused her. She became distressed, and began to sob. 
‘What's the matter? Why are you crying?’ asked Silvére anxiously. 
‘Don't worry,’ she stammered. ‘I don’t know.’ 
Then, in spite of herself, as it were, she went on, still sobbing: 
‘What a poor thing | am! When | was ten people threw stones at me. Today I’m treated as the lowest of the low. Justin was right to say what he did in front of everybody. What we have just done is 
wrong, Silvére.’ 
The young man, quite dismayed, took her in his arms once more and tried to console her. 
‘| love you,’ he said. ‘I’m your friend. Why do you say what we have done is wrong? We kissed because we were cold. You know we kissed each other every night before we went home.’ 
‘But not as we did just now,’ she whispered. ‘We mustn't do it again; it must be wrong, because it made me feel very strange. The men will laugh at me now when | go by. And | won't dare to defend 
myself, because they'll be right.’ 
The young man remained silent, not knowing what to say to calm this big child of thirteen, frightened by her first passionate kiss. He held her gently in his arms, imagining that this might calm her. She 
resisted, however, and continued: 
‘If you want, we'll leave; we can go and live somewhere else. | can’t go back to Plassans; my uncle would beat me, everyone in the town would point at me...’ 
Then, as if suddenly growing angry, she said: 


‘I'm cursed! | won't let you leave Aunt Dide to come with me. You must leave me on a highroad somewhere.’ 

‘Miette, Miette!’ Silvére implored. ‘Don’t say that!’ 

‘Yes, | want to rid you of me. Be reasonable. They've chased me away like a tramp. If | went back with you, you’d always be getting into fights for me. | don’t want that.’ 

The young man again kissed her on the lips, murmuring: 

‘You'll be my wife, and nobody will dare hurt you then.’ 

‘Oh, please!’ she cried. ‘Don’t kiss me like that. It hurts.’ 

Then, after a short silence, she said: 

‘You know | can’t be your wife. We're too young. | would have to wait, and | would die of shame. You must listen to me; you'll be forced to leave me in a corner somewhere.’ 

At this Silvére, completely at a loss, began to cry. The sobbing of a man is heartbreaking in its harshness. Miette, upset at feeling the poor boy shaking in her arms, kissed him on the face, forgetting 
that she was burning her lips. It was all her fault. She was stupid to have let herself be so disturbed by the pleasure of a kiss. She did not know why she had become so sad at the very moment when 
her sweetheart had kissed her as he had never kissed her before. She drew him to her as if to beg forgiveness. These children, now both in tears and holding each other in their arms, made the dark 
December night seem even darker. The distant bells continued to toll plaintively. 

‘It would be better to die,’ Silvére kept repeating between his sobs; ‘it would be better to die...’ 

‘Don't cry, forgive me,’ Miette stammered. ‘I'll be strong, I'll do what you want.’ 

When the young man had dried his tears, he said: 

‘You're right, we can’t go back to Plassans. But the time for cowardice is not now. If we are victorious, | will fetch Aunt Dide and we will take her with us, far away. If we lose...’ 

He stopped. 

‘If we lose ... ?’ Miette repeated softly. 

‘Then be it as God wills!’ continued Silvére even more softly. ‘I probably won't be here. You will comfort her. It would be better that way.’ 

‘As you said just now,’ the young girl murmured, ‘it would be better to die.’ 

At the mention of death they held each other tighter. Miette imagined that she would die with Silvére; he had spoken only of himself but she felt that he would gladly take her with him into the earth. 
They would be able to love each other more freely than under the sun. Aunt Dide would die likewise and join them. It was like a fleeting presentiment, a desire for some strange voluptuousness that 
Heaven, through the mournful sounds of the tocsin, was promising to grant them very soon. To die! To die! The bells repeated these words with growing insistence, and the lovers yielded to the calls 
of the darkness; they fancied that they could feel a foretaste of the last sleep, as they became drowsy again and their lips met once more. 

Miette resisted no longer. It was she now who pressed her lips to Silvére’s, passionately seeking the pleasure whose burning sensation she had not at first been able to bear. The thought of impending 
death had excited her; she no longer felt herself blushing but clung to her sweetheart, seeming, before being buried in the earth, to want to exhaust the newly discovered pleasures which her lips had 
only just begun to taste, and which she was frustrated not to be able to enjoy immediately in all their unknown delights. Beyond their kisses she divined something else which alarmed and attracted 
her, in the dizziness of her tingling senses. She let herself go; she would have begged Silvére, with the innocent shamelessness of a virgin, to tear down the veil. He, maddened by her caresses, 
transported, seemed unable even to imagine any greater pleasure. 

When Miette had no more breath in her body, and felt the sweet pleasure of their first real embrace begin to lessen, she murmured: 

‘| don’t want to die before you show you love me; | want you to love me even more...’ 

She did not know how to continue, not because she felt ashamed but because she did not know what she wanted. She was simply overwhelmed by an unconscious inner revolt and a need for infinite 
pleasure. 

In her innocence, she would have stamped her foot like a child who is denied a toy. 

‘| love you! | love you!’ Silvére repeated falteringly. 

Miette shook her head, as if to say it was not true, that the young man was hiding something from her. With her free, passionate nature, she had an instinctive feeling for the fecundity of life. She now 
felt that she would rather not die if she had not known life first. This rebellion of her blood and nerves was naively revealed in her hot, wandering hands, in her hesitant words and supplications. 

At last, growing calmer, she gently rested her head on the young man’s shoulder and fell silent. Silvére, leaning forward, gave her long, lingering kisses. She tasted the kisses slowly, seeking their 
meaning, their hidden savour. As she felt them coursing through her veins she questioned them, wondering if they were all love, all passion. But exhaustion finally overcame her, and she fell gently 
asleep, still feeling Silvére’s kisses as she slept. He had wrapped her in her great red pelisse, drawing one of its folds round himself as well. They no longer felt the cold. The young man was pleased 
to realise, from the regularity of Miette’s breathing, that she was now asleep; this rest would enable them to continue on their way with renewed energy. He decided to let her sleep for an hour. The sky 
was still black, and the approach of day was barely indicated by a whitish line on the horizon. Behind them there must have been a pinewood, whose musical awakening the young man could hear 
amidst the dawn breezes. In the meantime the melancholy sound of the bells grew louder, lulling Miette in her sleep just as it had accompanied her passionate excitement. 

Until this troubled night these young people had lived one of those innocent idylls that blossom among the common people, the disinherited, those simple-minded people among whom we may still 
occasionally find love-affairs as primitive as those of the ancient Greek romances. 

Miette was hardly nine when her father was sent to the galleys for shooting a gendarme. The trial of Chantegreil had become famous throughout the region. The poacher boldly confessed that he had 
killed the gendarme but he swore that the gendarme had been taking aim at him. ‘I just wanted to frighten him,’ he said. ‘I had to defend myself; it was a duel, not a murder.’ He never stopped repeating 
this. The judge could not make him understand that, although a gendarme has the right to fire at a poacher, a poacher has no right to fire at a gendarme. Chantegreil escaped the guillotine because of 
his obviously sincere belief in his innocence, and his good character. He wept like a child when his daughter was brought to see him before he was taken off to Toulon. The little thing, who had lost her 
mother when she was an infant, was living at the time with her grandfather at Chavanoz, a village in the gorges of the Seille. After the poacher had gone, the old man and the girl lived on charity. The 
people who lived in Chavanoz, all huntsmen and poachers, came to the aid of the poor creatures left behind by the poacher. After a while, however, the old man died of grief. Miette, left alone, would 
have had to beg on the highroads if the neighbours had not remembered that she had an aunt in Plassans. A charitable soul was kind enough to take her to this aunt, who did not, however, receive her 
very kindly. 

Eulalie Chantegreil, the wife of the méger Rébufat, was a tall, dark, strong-willed creature, whose authority in the house was unquestioned. She led her husband by the nose, so they said in the Suburb. 
The truth was that Rébufat, who was miserly and obsessed with money, felt a kind of respect for this big creature, who combined exceptional energy with strict sobriety and thrift. 

Thanks to her, the household thrived. The méger grumbled when, on returning home from work one evening, he found Miette installed in the house. But his wife shut him up by saying gruffly: 

‘The little thing’s well built, she'll do for a servant; we'll keep her and save on wages.’ 

This suggestion appealed to Rébufat. He even felt the child’s arms, and declared happily that she was very sturdy for her age. He put her to work the very next day. The work of peasant women in the 
Midi is much lighter than in the north. You seldom see them digging the ground, carrying loads, or doing other kinds of masculine labour. They bind sheaves of corn and gather olives and mulberry 
leaves; perhaps their hardest task is weeding. Miette was a good worker. She delighted in the open air. As long as her aunt was alive she always had a smile on her face. In spite of her gruffness the 
good woman came to love her as if she were her own daughter; she forbade her from doing the hard work her husband sometimes tried to force on her, and would shout at him: 

‘You're so clever! Don’t you understand, you fool, that if you tire her out today she won't be able to do anything tomorrow!’ 

This argument was decisive. Rébufat bowed his head, and carried the load he had wanted the girl to shoulder. 

Miette would have lived in perfect happiness under the secret protection of her Aunt Eulalie but for the teasing of her cousin, who was then sixteen and spent his spare time finding ways to torment her. 
He was especially pleased when by telling some pack of lies he managed to get her scolded. Whenever he could tread on her feet or give her a violent push, pretending not to have seen her, he would 
laugh, delighted as someone who took pleasure in the misfortunes of others. Miette would simply look at him, her big black eyes gleaming with anger and silent contempt; and this checked the sneers 
of the cowardly lad. In reality he was terribly afraid of his cousin. 

Miette was about to turn eleven when her aunt suddenly died. From that day onwards everything changed in the house. Rébufat gradually came to treat her like a farm-labourer. He piled all kinds of 
heavy work on her, using her as a beast of burden. But she never complained, thinking that she had a debt of gratitude to pay. In the evenings, worn out, she missed her aunt, that fearsome woman 
whose real kindness she now recognized. However, it was not the hard work that bothered her; she delighted in her strength, and took pride in her big arms and broad shoulders. What distressed her 
was her uncle’s suspiciousness, the close watch he kept over her, his continual reproaches, and the irritated, employer-like way he treated her. She had become a stranger in the house. Yet even a 
stranger would not have been as badly treated as she was. Rébufat took ruthless advantage of his poor little relative, whom he pretended to keep out of charity. She repaid his rough hospitality ten 
times over with her work, and yet not one day passed without his complaining about the bread she ate. Justin especially excelled at hurting her. Since his mother’s death, seeing her without a protector, 
he had used all his worst instincts to make life in the house unbearable for her. The most ingenious form of torture he could think of was to talk to her about her father. The poor girl, having lived in 
isolation from society, under the protection of her aunt, hardly understood what the words ‘galleys’ or ‘convict’ meant, for her aunt had forbidden the use of those words in her presence. It was Justin 
who explained them by relating, in his own way, the story of the gendarme’s murder and Chantegreil’s conviction. There was no end to the horrible details he provided: the convicts had a cannonball 
fastened to one ankle by a chain, they worked fifteen hours a day, they all died during their sentence, and they were imprisoned in a most terrible place, the horrors of which he described in minute 
detail. Miette listened to him, numbed, her eyes full of tears. Sometimes she was roused to sudden violence, and Justin had to jump back to avoid her fists. But he took a brutal delight in describing 
prison life. When his father flew into a temper with her for some small act of negligence, he chimed in, pleased to be able to insult her without reprimand. And if she tried to defend herself, he would 
say: 

‘You see! It runs in the family. You'll end up in the galleys like your father.’ 

At this Miette would begin to sob, cut to the quick, overwhelmed with shame, and feeling powerless to respond. 

She was already growing into a young woman. Physically precocious, she endured her martyrdom with extraordinary resilience. She rarely allowed herself to be provoked, except when her natural 
pride got the better of her. Soon she was even able to bear, without shedding a tear, the incessant insults of her cowardly cousin, who watched her carefully every time he spoke to her, afraid that she 
might throw herself upon him. Then she leamt how to reduce him to silence by simply staring at him. Several times she had felt like running away from the Jas-Meiffren but she had not done so, for 
she did not want to admit defeat in the face of the persecution she endured. She certainly earned her bread, she did not abuse the Rébufats’ hospitality; and this satisfied her pride. So she stayed there 
to continue the struggle, stiffening her resolve, determined never to give in. Her plan was to work in silence and use mute contempt to take her vengeance for all the abuse she suffered. She knew that 
her uncle found her too useful to take much notice of the insinuations of Justin, who longed to get her thrown out. She thus defiantly resolved that she would not leave of her own accord. 

Her long periods of voluntary silence were filled with strange daydreams. Spending her days in the fields, cut off from the world, she grew up in a spirit of revolt, and formed opinions that would have 
shocked the good people of the Suburb. Her father’s fate haunted her. Justin’s abuse kept coming back to her, and she ended by accepting the charge of murder but told herself that her father had 
done well to kill the gendarme who had tried to kill him. She had learnt the real story from a labourer who had worked for a time at the Jas-Meiffren. From that moment, on the few occasions when she 
went out she no longer even turned round when the yobs in the Suburb followed her, shouting: 

‘Hey! La Chantegreill’ 

She simply quickened her step, tight-lipped, her black eyes flashing. Then, after shutting the gate behind her when she got home, she would cast a long backward glance at the gang of yobs. She 
would have become violent, and lapsed into the wild behaviour of a pariah, if her childish nature had not sometimes gained the upper hand. She was still only eleven, and had all the vulnerability of a 
child. She would sometimes cry with shame for herself and her father. She would run and hide in a stable so that she could sob her heart out, for she knew that, if the others saw her crying they would 
torment her even more. When she had wept enough she would bathe her eyes in the kitchen and become silent and expressionless once more. It was not only the instinct for self-protection that made 
her hide; she was so proud of her precocious strength that she did not want to seem like a child. In time she would have become very bitter. Fortunately she was saved by her discovery of her own 
loving nature. 

The well in the yard of the house occupied by Aunt Dide and Silvére was a party well. The wall of the Jas-Meiffren cut it into two halves. Formerly, before the Fouques’ property was incorporated into 
the neighbouring estate, the market-gardeners had used the well every day. But since the transfer of the Fouques’ property that was at some distance from the outhouses, the people from the Jas, who 
had large cisterns at their disposal, did not draw a single bucket of water from it in a month. On the other side, however, you could hear the squeaking of the pulley every morning; it was Silvére, drawing 
the water for Aunt Dide. 


One day the pulley broke. The young cartwright made a good strong one of oak and put it up in the evening after his day's work. To do this he had to climb up on the wall. When he had finished the job 
he remained for a while astride the coping, surveying with great curiosity the large expanse of the Jas-Meiffren. At last a peasant girl, who was doing some weeding a few yards away, caught his 
attention. It was July, and very hot, though the sun was already going down. The girl had taken off her overblouse. In a white bodice, with a coloured neckerchief tied over her shoulders, and the sleeves 
of her chemise rolled up to her elbows, she was squatting amid the folds of her blue cotton skirt that was held up by a pair of braces crossed behind her back. She was crawling about on her knees 
pulling up the tufts of rye grass and throwing them into a basket. The young man could only see her bare, sun-tanned arms stretching out right and left to tear up a weed she had missed. He watched 
her rapid movements, deriving a strange feeling of pleasure to see her arms so firm and quick. The girl had looked up for a moment when she had noticed that he had stopped working but had lowered 
her head again before he could see her face properly. This shyness intrigued him. Being inquisitive, he wondered who this young woman could be, and lingered there, whistling tunelessly and beating 
time with a chisel; suddenly the chisel slipped out of his hand and fell into the Jas-Meiffren, hitting the curb of the well and then bouncing a few feet from the wall. Silvére stared at it, leaning forward 
but not daring to jump down. The peasant girl must have been looking at him out of the corner of her eye, for she jumped up without a word, picked up the chisel, and handed it to him. He could now 
see that she was no more than a child. He was surprised and rather intimidated. The young girl stretched up towards him in the red glare of the sunset. The wall at this point was quite low but still too 
high for her to reach him. So he lay down on top of the wall while she stood on tiptoe. They did not speak but looked shyly at each other, smiling. The young man found her very striking like that, with 
her upturned face, black eyes, and red lips. He had never seen a girl so close; he did not know that lips and eyes could be so pleasant to look at. Everything about the girl fascinated him — her coloured 
neckerchief, her white bodice, her blue cotton skirt held up by braces that stretched when she moved her shoulders. Then his eyes glided along the arm that was handing him the tool; up to the elbow 
the arm was golden brown, as if clothed with suntan; but higher up, in the shadow of the rolled-up sleeve, Silvére could see bare, milk-white skin. He became embarrassed but bent down further and 
took hold of the chisel. The little peasant girl was also becoming embarrassed. They remained there, smiling at each other, the child looking up from below, the lad stretched out on the coping of the 
wall. They seemed unable to separate. They had not exchanged a word, and Silvére had even forgotten to thank her. 

‘What's your name?’ he asked. 

‘Marie,’ replied the peasant girl. ‘But everybody calls me Miette.’ 

She straightened up, and in her clear voice asked him in turn: 

‘What's yours?’ 

‘Silvére,’ he replied. 

There was a pause, during which they seemed to be listening to the music of their names. 

‘I'm fifteen,’ resumed Silvére. ‘And you?’ 

‘Me?’ said Miette, ‘oh, I'll be eleven on All Saints’ Day.’ 

The young worker showed his surprise. 

‘Really?’ he said, laughing. ‘I thought you were a woman! ... You've got such big arms.’ 

She began to laugh, and looked down at her arms. They said no more but remained there for a few moments, gazing at each other, smiling. Finally, as Silvére seemed to have no more questions, 
Miette quietly withdrew and carried on with her weeding, without looking up. He remained on the wall for a while. The sun was setting, its slanting rays pouring over the yellow soil of the Jas-Meiffren 
that seemed to be on fire. It was as if flames were running along the ground; and, in the midst of this expanse, Silvére watched the little peasant girl as she bent over, her bare arms moving as fast as 
before. The blue cotton skirt was becoming white, and rays of light were streaming over the child’s copper-coloured arms. At last Silvére began to feel almost ashamed at remaining there, and got off 
the wall. 

In the evening, preoccupied with his adventure, Silvére tried to question Aunt Dide. Perhaps she would know who this Miette was, with her jet-black eyes and bright red lips. But since she had lived in 
the house in the lane the old woman had never once looked over the wall in the little yard. To her it was like an insurmountable rampart that shut off her past. She did not know, and did not want to 
know, what might now lie on the other side of the wall, in the Fouques’ former property, where she had buried her love, her heart, and her body. As soon as Silvére began to question her she looked at 
him with childish terror. Was he going to stir up the ashes of those days now dead and gone, and make her cry as her son Antoine had done? 

‘| don’t know,’ she said quickly. ‘I don’t go out any more, | don’t see anybody.’ 

Silvére could hardly wait for the next day to arrive. As soon as he got to his master’s workshop he drew his fellow workers into conversation. He said nothing about his meeting with Miette but referred 
vaguely to a girl he had seen from a distance in the Jas-Meiffren. 

‘Oh, that’s La Chantegreil!’ cried one of the workers. 

There was no need for Silvére to question them further, for they told him the story of the poacher Chantegreil and his daughter Miette, with that blind prejudice crowds feel towards social outcasts. The 
girl, especially, they referred to in a most unpleasant manner; the insulting phrase ‘convict’s daughter’ constantly rose to their lips like an automatic reason for condemning the poor innocent creature 
to a life of shame. 

However, the cartwright Vian, a decent fellow, finally silenced them. 

‘Shut up, you foul-mouthed lot!’ he said, letting go of the shaft of a cart he had been looking at. ‘You should be ashamed to talk like that about a child. I’ve seen her, and she seems very nice. And | 
hear she doesn’t mind work; she already does as much as a grown woman. There are some lazy people around here who couldn't do as much. | hope that, when she’s older, she gets a good husband 
who will put an end to all this bad talk.’ 

Silvére, shocked by the insults and the crude jokes, felt tears in his eyes when he heard Vian’s last words. But he said nothing. He picked up his hammer that he had laid down next to him, and began 
with all his might to strike the nave of a wheel he was binding with iron. 

In the evening, as soon as he got home from the workshop, he ran to the wall and climbed up. He found Miette working away as before. He called to her. She came over, with her shy smile and the 
charming awkwardness of a child who had grown up in tears. 

‘You're La Chantegreil, aren’t you?’ he said abruptly. 

She recoiled and stopped smiling; her black eyes became serious, flashing with defiance. So this lad was going to insult her like the others! She was already turning her back without giving an answer 
when Silvére, surprised by her sudden change of expression, quickly added: 

‘Please don’t go ... | don’t want to upset you ... There’s so much | wanted to say!’ 

She turned round, still distrustful. Silvére, whose heart was in his mouth, remained speechless, not knowing how to carry on, afraid that he might again say the wrong thing. At last he put all his feelings 
into a single sentence: 

‘Would you like me to be your friend?’ he said, his voice shaking. 

Miette looked up at him in surprise, her eyes soft and smiling again; and so he quickly continued: 

‘| know how people try to hurt you. It’s time to put a stop to it. I'll protect you from now on. Would you like that?’ 

The child beamed with delight. This offer of friendship relieved all her dark feelings. However, she shook her head, and answered: 

‘No, | don’t want you to get into fights on my account. It would be too much for you. Besides which, there are people you can't protect me from.’ 

Silvére wanted to declare that he would defend her against the whole world but she silenced him with a gentle wave of the hand, and added: 

‘It's enough to have you as a friend.’ 

Then they chatted for a few minutes, lowering their voices as much as possible. Miette told Silvére about her uncle and cousin. The last thing she wanted was for them to catch him on top of the wall. 
This would give Justin a terrible weapon to use against her. She described her fears like a schoolgirl meeting a friend with whom her mother has forbidden her to associate. Silvére realised that he 
would not be able to see Miette freely. This made him very sad. However, he promised that he would not climb up on the wall again. They were trying to think of some way to see each other when 
Miette suddenly begged him to go; she had just caught sight of Justin, who was coming across the field towards them. Silvére jumped down. When he was in the little yard again he stayed by the wall 
to listen, annoyed at his enforced flight. After a few minutes he ventured to climb up again and looked over the top; but he immediately saw Justin talking with Miette, and ducked down. The next day 
there was no sign of Miette, not even in the distance; she must have finished her work in that part of the Jas. A week went by without the two friends having any opportunity to see each other. Silvére 
was in despair; he thought of going directly to the Rébufats’ to ask to see Miette. 

The well was wide but not very deep. On each side of the wall the curb formed a large semicircle. The water was only three or four metres down at most. The still water reflected the two apertures, 
separated by a thin black shadow. If you leaned forward you might have fancied, in the dim light, that the half-moons were two incredibly clear, bright mirrors. In the morning sunshine, when the dripping 
of the ropes did not disturb the surface of the water, these reflections of the sky stood out like white patches on the green surface, and in them the ivy leaves which had spread along the wall above the 
well were mirrored to perfection. 

Very early one morning Silvére, as he came to draw water for Aunt Dide, leaned over mechanically just as he was reaching for the rope. He started and then stiffened, still leaning over. He had fancied 
that he had seen in the well the face of a young girl smiling at him; but he had shaken the rope and disturbed the water that was now just a dim mirror that no longer reflected anything clearly. Silvére 
waited for the water to settle; he dared not move, and his heart was beating wildly. As the ripples of the water gradually widened and died away, he began to see the reflection again. It shimmered for 
a long time, giving a vague, phantom-like grace to the features of the face. At last it became still. It was the smiling face of Miette, with her head and shoulders, her coloured neckerchief, her white 
bodice, and her blue braces. Then Silvére saw his own reflection in the other mirror. Knowing that they could see each other, they nodded. For a few moments they did not even think of speaking. At 
last they exchanged greetings: 

‘Hello, Silvére.’ 

‘Hello, Miette.’ 

They were surprised by the strange sound of their voices that had become extremely soft and pleasant in that damp little hideaway. The sound seemed, indeed, to come from far away, like the gentle 
music of voices heard in the country in the evening. They knew that they had only to speak in a whisper to hear each other. The well echoed the faintest breath. Leaning with their elbows on the edge, 
they chatted as they gazed at each other’s reflection. Miette described how sad she had been the previous week. She was now working at the other end of the Jas, and could only get away early in the 
morning. As she said this she made a pout of annoyance that Silvére saw perfectly, and to which he replied with vigorous nods. They continued to exchange their intimate thoughts as if they were face 
to face, with all the gestures and facial expressions that usually accompany speech. They did not care about the wall that separated them now that they could see each other in the depths of the well. 
‘| knew’, continued Miette with a knowing look, ‘that you come here to draw water at the same time every morning. | can hear the pulley from the house. So | made an excuse. | said the water from the 
well boils the vegetables better. | thought | might be able to come here every morning to draw water at the same time, and be able to say hello without any of them getting suspicious.’ 

She laughed innocently, as if well pleased with her ruse, and then said: 

‘But | didn’t think we would see each other in the water.’ 

This unexpected pleasure delighted them. They spoke just to see their lips move, so much did this new source of pleasure amuse their childish natures. They resolved to do everything in their power 
to meet there every morning. When Miette said that she had to go, she told Silvére that he could draw his bucket of water. But Silvére did not want to shake the rope: Miette was still leaning over — he 
could still see her smiling face, and he could not bring himself to disturb that smile. He moved his bucket slightly, the water began to shimmer, and Miette’s smile faded. He stopped, gripped by a strange 
feeling of anxiety; he thought he might have upset her and made her cry. But the child called to him: ‘Go on! Go on!’ with a laugh prolonged and amplified by the echo. She then noisily sent down a 
bucket herself. There was a great splash. Everything disappeared under the black water. Then Silvére decided to fill his two pitchers, as he heard Miette’s footsteps retreating on the other side of the 
wall. 
From that day onwards the two youngsters never missed their assignation. The still water, the clear mirrors in which they gazed at each other, gave their meetings a charming quality that amply satisfied 
their playful, childish imaginations. They had no desire to see each other face to face: it seemed much more fun to use the well as a mirror, and confide their morning greetings to its echo. They soon 
came to regard the well as an old friend. They loved to bend over the motionless water that looked like molten silver. A greenish glimmer flickered below, in a mysterious half-light, and seemed to 
change the damp hole into a lost hiding-place deep in the woods. They saw each other in a sort of nest lined with moss, surrounded by fresh water and foliage. And all the strangeness of the deep 
spring, the hollow tower over which they bent, trembling with fascination, added an unspoken, delicious note of fear to their merry laughter. They had the wild idea of going down and sitting on a row of 
big stones that formed a kind of circular bench a few inches above the water; they would dip their feet in and talk for hours, and no one ever thought of coming to look for them there. But when they 
wondered what might be down there, their vague fears returned; they thought it was quite enough to let their reflections descend into the depths amidst the green glimmers that tinged the shimmering 


stones and the strange sounds that came up from the darkest corners. These sounds made them quite uneasy; they often fancied that voices were answering theirs; then they would remain silent, and 
hear a thousand faint cries they could not understand. These came from the movement of the moisture, the sighs of the atmosphere, the drops that slid over the stones and fell into the water like loud 
sobs. They would nod affectionately to each other to reassure themselves. Thus the attraction that kept them leaning over the brink had an element of secret terror, like all magical charms. But the well 
remained their old friend. It was such an excellent excuse for meeting! Justin, who watched Miette’s every movement, never suspected why she was always so eager to go and draw water every 
morning. Sometimes, from a distance, he saw her leaning over and taking her time. ‘The lazy thing!’ he would mutter. ‘She likes to dawdle!’ How could he suspect that, on the other side of the wall, 
there was someone who was courting Miette, gazing at her smiling face in the water, and saying to her: ‘If that red-haired ass Justin gets nasty, just tell me, and he'll have me to deal with!’ 

These games lasted for more than a month. It was July; the mornings were sultry, the sun shone brightly, and it was a pleasure to run to that damp spot. It was delightful to feel the cold breath of the 
well on their faces, and to be close to each other near the spring water while the sky above was beginning to burn. Miette would arrive out of breath after crossing the stubble fields; as she ran her hair 
fell down over her forehead and temples; she hardly gave herself time to put down her pitcher as, with flushed face and dishevelled locks, she would lean over, shaking with laughter. Silvére, who was 
nearly always the first to arrive, felt, when he saw her smiling face in the water, as great a pleasure as he would have felt had she suddenly thrown herself into his arms at some bend in the road. 
Around them the radiant morning hummed with joy; a wave of warm light, filled with the buzzing of insects, beat against the old wall, the posts, and the coping. But they no longer saw the morning 
sunshine, nor heard the thousand sounds rising from the ground: they were in the depths of their green hiding-place, under the earth, in that mysterious, vaguely frightening cavity, trembling with 
pleasure as they enjoyed its cool shade. 

On some mornings Miette, who could never stay still for long, began to tease Silvére; she would shake the rope, and make drops of water fall, thus causing the mirrors to ripple and their reflections to 
become distorted. Silvére would beg her to stay still. He, more concentrated in his pleasures, knew no greater delight than that of gazing at Miette’s image, reflected so clearly in every feature. But she 
paid no attention; she would joke and pretend to speak in a bogey-man’s voice that would seem even louder because of the echo. 

‘No, no,’ she would say chidingly; ‘I don’t like you today! I’m going to make faces at you; look how ugly | am.’ 

And she laughed at seeing the fantastic shapes which their distended faces assumed as they danced on the water. 

One morning she became really angry. She did not find Silvére at their meeting-place and waited for him nearly a quarter of an hour, vainly making the pulley squeak. She was about to go back, feeling 
very frustrated, when he arrived. As soon as she saw him she unleashed a real storm in the well, shook her bucket in irritation, and made the dark water swirl and splash against the stones. There was 
no point in Silvére trying to explain that Aunt Dide had delayed him. To all his excuses she replied: 

‘I'm cross; | don’t want to see you.’ 

The poor lad, in despair, gazed wistfully at the gloomy cavity, now full of dismal sounds, and where usually such a bright vision awaited him amid the silence of the stagnant water. He had to go away 
without seeing Miette. The next day, arriving earlier than usual, he gazed sadly into the well, hearing nothing and thinking that the stubborn girl would not come, when she leaned over the wall suddenly 
and burst out laughing; she had been quietly waiting for him to arrive. Everything was forgotten. 

The well was the scene of many little dramas like this. That happy cavity, with its gleaming mirrors and musical echoes, quickly ripened their affections. They gave it such strange life, so filled it with 
their young love, that, long after they had stopped coming to lean over the edge Silvére, when he drew water every morning, fancied that he could see Miette’s smiling face in the dim light that still 
shimmered with the joy of their meetings. 
That month with Silvére rescued Miette from her silent despair. She felt a renewal of her capacity for affection, and of her childish light-heartedness that had been stifled by the loneliness of her life and 
the poisonous atmosphere in which she lived. To know that she was liked by somebody and that she was no longer alone in the world enabled her to endure the persecution of Justin and the kids from 
the Suburb. The joy in her heart drowned out all their jeers. She thought of her father with greater compassion, and no longer yielded so often to dreams of vengeance. Her nascent love cooled her 
dark, feverish thoughts like the fresh breezes of dawn. At the same time she acquired the instinctive craftiness of a young girl in love. She felt she must maintain her usual silent, rebellious attitude if 
she was to avoid Justin’s suspicions. But in spite of her efforts her eyes maintained a sweet, gentle expression when he tried to bully her; she could no longer assume her usual black look. One morning 
he heard her humming to herself at breakfast-time. 

‘You seem very cheerful, Chantegreil!’ he said suspiciously, looking sharply at her out of the corner of his eyes. ‘I bet you've been up to something!’ 

She shrugged but trembled inwardly; and did all she could to resume her role as a rebellious martyr. However, though Justin suspected that her happiness had some secret source, it was a long time 
before he was able to discover how she had fooled him. 

Silvére, for his part, was in a state of bliss. His daily meetings with Miette made his spare time pass most pleasantly. During the periods he spent alone or in silent companionship with Aunt Dide, he 
recalled one by one the hours spent with Miette in the morning, savouring their smallest details. From that time onwards the fullness of his heart enclosed him even more in the lonely existence he had 
adopted with his grandmother. By temperament he was fond of secluded spots where he could lose himself in his thoughts. He had already begun to read avidly all the old odd volumes he could pick 
up at second-hand dealers in the Suburb, and which were destined to nurture in him a strange, high-minded social religion. His reading - ill-digested and lacking all solid foundation — gave him glimpses 
of the world’s vanities and pleasures, especially with regard to women, that would seriously have troubled his mind if his heart had not been content. When Miette appeared in his life he received her 
at first as a comrade, then as the joy and centre of his existence. In the evening, when he had retired to the little shed where he slept and hung his lamp at the head of his bedstead, he would find 
Miette on every page of the dusty old volume he had taken at random from a shelf above his head and was reading devoutly. He never came across a young girl, a good, beautiful creature, in his 
reading without immediately identifying her with his sweetheart. And he would include himself in the narrative as well. If he was reading a love story it was he who married Miette at the end, or died with 
her. If, on the contrary, he was perusing some political pamphlet, some grave dissertation on social economy, works he preferred to romances (for he had that singular partiality for difficult subjects that 
characterizes poorly educated people), he still found some way of linking her with the tedious themes which very often he could not even understand. For example, he tried to persuade himself that he 
was learning how to be good and kind to her when they were married. He thus blended her into all his visionary dreams. Protected by the purity of his affection from the indecency of certain eighteenth- 
century tales that fell into his hands, he derived particular pleasure from shutting himself away with her in those humanitarian utopias which some great sages of the present age, infatuated by visions 
of universal happiness, have imagined. Miette, in his mind, became essential to the abolition of pauperism and the triumph of the Revolution. There were nights of feverish reading when his mind could 
not tear itself away from his book that he would lay down and pick up a score of times, nights of voluptuous excitement which he enjoyed until daybreak like some secret orgy, cramped as he was in 
his tiny sleeping-quarters, his eyes blurred by the flickering yellow light of the lamp, while he yielded to the fever of insomnia and constructed in his mind new social schemes of the most absurdly 
ingenuous kind, in which Woman, always personified by Miette, was worshipped by the nations on their knees. He was predisposed to utopian ideas by certain hereditary influences; his grandmother's 
nervous disorder became in him a form of chronic excitement, an endless striving after everything that was grandiose and impossible. His lonely childhood, his patchy education, led to unusual 
developments of his natural tendencies. However, he had not yet reached the age when an idée fixe becomes rooted in a man’s mind. In the morning, after he had dipped his head in a bucket of water, 
he had only a confused memory of his thoughts and visions of the previous night; nothing remained of his dreams but a childlike innocence, full of naive trust and fond longings. He felt like a child again. 
He ran to the well, wanting only to see his sweetheart’s smile and to taste the delights of the radiant morning. During the day, when thoughts of the future sometimes made him silent and dreamy, he 
would often jump up on impulse and kiss Aunt Dide on both cheeks, whereupon the old woman would gaze at him anxiously, perturbed to see his eyes so bright, shining with a joy she thought she 
could recognize. 

At last Miette and Silvére began to tire of seeing only each other's reflection. The novelty of their game was gone, and they began to dream of greater pleasures than the well could give them. In this 
need for reality there was the wish to see each other face to face, to run through the open fields and return breathless, their arms round each other, clinging ever more tightly together so that they might 
feel each other's love even more strongly. One morning Silvére spoke of climbing over the wall and walking in the Jas with Miette. But the child begged him not to do such a mad thing, for this would 
put her at Justin's mercy. He promised to find another way. 

The wall in which the well was set made a sudden bend a few paces further on, forming a sort of recess where no one would be able to see the sweethearts if they took refuge there. The question was 
how to reach this recess. Silvére could no longer entertain the idea of climbing over the wall, as Miette had seemed so afraid. He secretly thought of another plan. The little door which Macquart and 
Adelaide had built one night so many years before had remained forgotten in this remote corner. The owner of the Jas-Meiffren had not even thought of blocking it up; blackened by damp and green 
with moss, its lock and hinges eaten away with rust, it looked like a part of the old wall. Doubtless the key was lost; the grass growing beside the lower boards, against which slight mounds had formed, 
amply proved that no one had passed that way for many a long year. However, it was the lost key that Silvére was bent on finding. He knew with what devotion Aunt Dide allowed the relics of the past 
to lie rotting wherever they might be. He searched the house for a week to no avail, and crept to the little door night after night to see if he had at last put his hand on the right key during the daytime. 
He tried more than thirty keys which had doubtless come from the old property of the Fouques, and which he found all over the place, hanging on the walls, lying on the floor and at the bottom of 
drawers. He was losing hope when out of the blue he found the precious key. It was simply tied by a piece of string to the street-door latchkey that always remained in the lock. It had hung there for 
nearly forty years. Aunt Dide must have touched it with her hand every day, without ever being able to bring herself to throw it away, though it could now only bring back painful memories. When Silvére 
had made sure that it opened the little door he waited until the following day, dreaming of the wonderful surprise he would give Miette. He had not told her what he had been looking for. 

The next day, as soon as he heard Miette put her pitcher down, he quietly opened the door, sweeping aside with one push the tall weeds that covered the threshold. Putting his head round the door, 
he saw Miette leaning over the edge of the well, looking into the water, waiting. In two strides he reached the recess formed by the wall, and gently called ‘Miette! Miette!’ This made her jump. She 
looked up, thinking he was on the coping of the wall. But when she saw him in the Jas, a few steps away, she gave a faint cry of surprise and ran up to him. They took each other’s hand and looked at 
one another, delighted to be so close, thinking it was infinitely nicer like this, in the warm sunshine. It was the middle of August, the Feast of the Assumption; in the distance the bells were pealing in 
the clear air that so often accompanies great festival days, and seems so full of brightness and gaiety. 

‘Hello, Silvére!’ 

‘Hello, Miette!’ 

The voices in which they exchanged their morning greetings sounded strange to them. They knew only the muffled sounds transmitted by the echo of the well. But now their voices seemed as clear as 
the notes of a lark. And how delightful it felt in that warm corner, in that festive atmosphere. They continued to hold each other's hands, Silvére with his back against the wall, Miette leaning slightly 
away from him. Their smiles seemed to light up the space between them. They were about to tell each other everything they had not dared to confide to the echoes of the well when Silvére, hearing a 
slight noise, started and, turning pale, dropped Miette’s hands. He had just seen Aunt Dide standing before him, erect and motionless on the threshold of the doorway. 

The grandmother had come to the well by chance. Seeing, in the old black wall, the white gap formed by the door Silvére had left wide open, she had had a terrible shock. The gap seemed to her like 
a beam of bright light suddenly shining on her past. She saw herself once again running to the door in the morning sunshine, and crossing the threshold full of nervous excitement. Macquart was there 
waiting for her. She threw her arms round him and remained like that, with her head pressed against him, while the rising sun, following her through the doorway which she had left open in her haste, 
bathed them in light. This sudden, brutal vision wrenched her out of the slumber of old age, like some terrible punishment, and awakened in her a flood of bitter memories. She had never thought that 
this door would open again. In her mind the death of Macquart had closed it forever. Had the well, or the entire wall, been swallowed up by the earth she would not have been more surprised. And in 
her amazement she felt angry, indignant at the sacrilegious hand that had perpetrated this violation and left that white gap wide open like a yawning tomb. She stepped forward, feeling a kind of 
fascination. She stood stock-still in the doorway. 

She gazed before her, painfully surprised by what she saw. She had been told that the Fouques’ former property was now part of the Jas-Meiffren; but she would never have thought that the scene of 
her youth could have vanished so completely. It seemed as if a great storm had swept away everything her memory had held most dear. Macquart’s old shack, the big kitchen-garden with its square 
beds of green vegetables, had completely disappeared. Not a stone, not a tree from that former time remained. Instead of the place she had known in her youth, and which in her mind’s eye she had 
seen as if it were yesterday, there was simply a strip of barren earth, a broad patch of stubble, bare like a desert. From now onwards, when she might shut her eyes and try to remember the scene as 
it once existed, that stubble would always appear to her like a shroud of yellowish drugget spread over the soil in which her youth lay buried. Confronted by that bare, dead landscape, she felt that her 
heart was breaking a second time. Now all was utterly, finally ended. Even her dreams of the past had been taken from her. She began to regret that she had been drawn to that white opening, that 
gaping doorway, as if leading to the days that were now forever lost. 

She was about to withdraw and close the fateful door, without even trying to discover who had opened it, when she suddenly saw Miette and Silvére. The sight of the two sweethearts, who were 
nervously waiting for her to notice them, held her back. She became even more distressed. Now she understood everything. Until the very end she was destined to see herself there, in Macquart’s 
arms, in the bright morning sunshine. For a second time the door had served as an accomplice. Where love had once passed, there it passed again. It was the eternal cycle, with its present joys and 
future tears. Aunt Dide could see only the tears, and in a sudden presentiment she saw the two children struck down and covered in blood. Overwhelmed by the memory of her life’s sorrows that this 
spot had just awakened within her, she grieved for her dear Silvére. She alone was to blame; if she had not had that door made long ago Silvére would not now be at a girl’s feet in that isolated spot, 
seeking happiness in a way that tempts death and makes it jealous. 


After a brief pause she went up to the young man and, without a word, took him by the hand. She might, perhaps, have left them there, chattering by the wall, had she not felt that she herself was, to 
some extent, an accomplice in the fatal emotions that gripped them. As she went back with Silvére she turned on hearing the light step of Miette, wno had grabbed her pitcher and was speeding away 
across the stubble. She was running wildly, glad to have escaped so easily. Aunt Dide smiled despite herself as she watched her bound over the ground like a runaway goat. 

‘She’s very young,’ she murmured, ‘she has plenty of time.’ 

She meant, no doubt, that Miette had plenty of time before her to suffer and weep. Then, turning her eyes on Silvére, who had gazed ecstatically after the child as she ran off in the bright sunshine, she 
simply added: 

‘Be careful, my boy; this kind of thing kills people.’ 

This was all she said about the incident that had awakened all the sorrows that had lain dormant within her. Silence had become a religion with her. When Silvére came in she double-locked the door 
and threw the key into the well. She felt certain that in this way the door would no longer make her an accomplice. She went back to examine it for a moment, glad to see it re-assume its dark, forbidding 
appearance. The tomb was closed once more, the white gap was forever boarded up with that black, damp timber, covered in moss, over which snails had shed silvery tears. 

In the evening Aunt Dide had another of the nervous attacks that came upon her at intervals. At such times she would often talk aloud, incoherently, as if she was having a nightmare. That evening, 
while Silvére held her down on the bed, feeling such pity at the sight of her poor racked body, he heard her gasp the words ‘custom-house officer’, ‘gun’, and ‘murder’. She seemed to struggle, begging 
for mercy and dreaming aloud of vengeance. At last, as always when the attack was subsiding, she fell into a strange state of terror which made her limbs shake and her teeth chatter. Finally, after 
raising herself into a half-sitting position, she looked round the room with a haggard expression, and then fell back on her pillow, heaving deep sighs. She was doubtless having some sort of hallucination. 
She pulled Silvére towards her and seemed to recognize him, though at times confusing him with someone else. 

‘They're here!’ she stammered. ‘Can't you see? They're going to take you, they'll kill you again ... | don’t want them to ... Send them away, tell them | won't let them, tell them they're driving me mad, 
staring at me like that...’ 

Then she turned to the wall, to avoid seeing the people she was talking about. After a while, she went on: 

‘You're here with me, my child, aren’t you? You mustn't leave me ... | thought | was going to die just now ... We should never have made an opening in the wall. I've been suffering ever since. | knew 
that door would bring us more trouble ... The poor innocent things, how sad! They will kill them as well, they will be shot like dogs.’ 

Then she relapsed into her state of catalepsy; she was no longer even aware of Silvére’s presence. Suddenly, however, she sat up, and gazed at the foot of the bed with an expression of utter terror. 
‘Why didn’t you send them away?’ she cried, hiding her head against the young man’s chest. ‘They're still there. The one with the gun is signalling that he’s going to shoot...’ 

Soon afterwards she fell into the deep sleep that usually followed these attacks. The next day she seemed to have forgotten everything. She never spoke to Silvére again about the morning she had 
found him with a sweetheart on the other side of the wall. 

The young people did not see each other for two days. When Miette ventured back to the well they resolved not to repeat the exploit that had so upset Aunt Dide. But the meeting that had been so 
strangely interrupted had given them a keen desire to see each other again in some happy secluded spot. Bored with the delights of the well, and not wanting to upset Aunt Dide by seeing Miette again 
on the other side of the wall, Silvére begged the girl to meet him somewhere else. She needed no persuading; she greeted the proposal with the carefree laughter of a young girl who cannot imagine 
that things might go wrong; what made her laugh was the idea of outwitting that spy Justin. When the sweethearts had agreed to Silvére’s proposal, they discussed at length the choice of a suitable 
spot. Silvére suggested the most impossible trysting-places; he dreamed of making regular journeys, or of meeting the young girl at midnight in one of the barns of the Jas-Meiffren. Miette, who was 
much more practical, shrugged and said she would try to think of somewhere. The next day she remained at the well for no longer than a minute, just time enough to smile at Silvére and tell him to be 
at the far end of the Aire Saint-Mittre at about ten o’clock that evening. You can imagine how punctual the young man was. All day long Miette’s choice had puzzled him, and his curiosity increased 
when he found himself in the little lane formed by the piles of planks at the end of the plot of ground. ‘She'll come this way,’ he said to himself, looking along the Nice road. But he suddenly heard a loud 
shaking of branches behind the wall, and saw a smiling face with tousled hair appear above the coping, while a joyous voice called out: 

‘It's me!’ 

It was indeed Miette, who had climbed up one of the mulberry trees that, even now, still border the edge of the Jas-Meiffren. With two bounds she was on the tombstone, half-buried in the corner at the 
end of the lane. Silvére, delighted and surprised, watched her climb down, not even thinking of helping her. He took her hands in his, and said: 

‘You're very nimble! You're a better climber than me.’ 

Thus it was that they met for the first time in that hidden little spot where they were destined to spend so many happy hours. From that evening onwards they met there nearly every night. They now 
used the well only to warn each other of unforeseen obstacles to their meetings, of a change of time, and of all the trifling little bits of news that seemed important to them and they needed to tell each 
other right away; it was enough for the one who had something to say to set the pulley in motion, for the high-pitched squeaking noise it made could be heard a long way off. But although, on certain 
days, they summoned one another two or three times in order to tell of trifles of immense importance, it was only in the evenings in that lonely little lane that they were really happy. Miette was extremely 
punctual. Fortunately she slept over the kitchen, in a room where the winter provisions had been kept before her arrival, and which was reached by a little private staircase. She was thus able to go out 
at all hours without being seen by Rébufat or Justin. In any case, if Justin should ever see her returning she intended to tell him some story and stare at him with that stern look that always reduced 
him to silence. 

How happy those warm evenings were. By now the first days of September had arrived. It is a warm, sunny month in Provence. It was hardly possible for them to meet before nine o'clock. Miette 
arrived from over the wall. She had become so good at climbing over that she was nearly always on the old tombstone before Silvére had time to stretch out his arms. She would laugh at her own 
strength and agility as she stood there for a moment, breathless and with her hair in disorder, arranging her skirt. Her sweetheart laughingly called her a ‘cheeky one’. In reality he admired her boldness. 
He would watch her jump over the wall like an older brother supervising the exercises of a younger one. There was still much that was childlike in their growing love. Several times they talked about 
going on a bird-nesting expedition on the banks of the Viorne. 

‘You'll see how | can climb the trees,’ said Miette proudly. ‘When | lived at Chavanoz | used to climb right up to the top of old André’s walnut trees. Have you ever taken a magpie’s nest? It’s really hard!’ 
Then a discussion ensued as to how you ought to climb a poplar. Miette stated her view with all the confidence of a boy. 

Silvére, taking her by the knees, had by this time lifted her to the ground, and they would walk on, side by side, their arms round each other's waists. As they could not agree how to put their hands and 
feet on the lower branches, and held each other tighter, they felt as they held each other feelings of pleasure that filled them with a strange excitement. Although they were still only children, and liked 
to play and chatter like children, and had no language for love, they already knew love’s delights simply by touching each other. They felt for each other’s warm hands, instinctively, not knowing where 
their desires and feelings were taking them. Blissfully innocent that they were, they hid from each other the strange thrills they felt at the slightest touch. Smiling, often surprised by the pleasure they 
experienced, they yielded unconsciously to their new feelings even while talking, like a couple of schoolchildren, about the magpies’ nests that are so hard to reach. 

As they talked they went down the path between the piles of planks and the wall of the Jas-Meiffren. They never went further than the end of the little lane but always retraced their steps. They felt quite 
at home there. Miette, secure in the knowledge that they were totally hidden, would often pause and congratulate herself on her discovery. 

‘Wasn't | lucky!’ she would exclaim with delight. ‘We would have to walk a long way to find such a good hiding-place!’ 

The thick grass muffled the sound of their footsteps. They were shrouded in darkness, shut in between two black walls; all they could see was a strip of dark-blue sky, spangled with stars, above their 
heads. As they walked along the path that seemed like a dark stream flowing beneath the black, star-studded sky, they were often overcome with emotion and lowered their voices, though there was 
nobody there to hear them. Abandoning themselves to the silent waves of night, on which their minds and bodies seemed to drift, they recounted to each other, with lovers’ rapture, the thousand trifles 
of the day. 

At other times, on bright nights when the moonlight clearly outlined the wall and the timber-stacks, they would run about with all the insouciance of children. The path stretched out, illuminated with 
white rays and retaining no hint of mystery. The two friends laughed and chased each other like children playing, even venturing up onto the piles of timber. Sometimes Silvére had to frighten Miette by 
telling her that Justin might be spying on her over the wall. Then, completely out of breath, they would stroll side by side, and discuss how they might one day run around in the Sainte-Claire meadows, 
to see which of the two could catch the other. 

Their growing love thus became used to both dark and clear nights. Their feelings were constantly alive, and a mere shadow was enough to sweeten the pleasure of their embrace and soften their 
laughter. This beloved retreat — so joyful in the moonlight, so strangely exciting in the gloom — seemed an inexhaustible source of delight and silent emotion. They would stay there until midnight, while 
the town dropped off to sleep and the lights in the windows of the Suburb went out one by one. 

They were never disturbed in their solitude. At that late hour children were no longer playing hide-and-seek behind the piles of planks. Occasionally, when the young couple heard distant sounds — the 
singing of some workers walking along the road, or voices coming from the neighbouring footpaths — they would cast stealthy glances over the Aire Saint-Mittre. The timber-yard stretched out, empty 
except for a few falling shadows. On warm evenings they sometimes caught glimpses of loving couples there, and of old men sitting on the big beams by the roadside. When the evenings grew colder 
all they ever saw on the melancholy, deserted spot was a gypsy fire, in front of which a few black shadows moved backwards and forwards. Through the still night air words and various faint sounds 
were wafted to them, the ‘goodnight’ of someone shutting his door, the closing of a shutter, the loud chimes of a clock, all the parting sounds of a provincial town going to bed. And when Plassans was 
asleep they might still hear the quarrelling of the gypsies and the crackling of their fires, interspersed by the guttural voices of girls singing in a strange tongue. 

But the sweethearts paid little attention to what was happening in the Aire Saint-Mittre; they hurried back to their private little world, and again walked along their beloved little lane. They were not 
concerned with others, or with the town itself. The few planks that separated them from the wicked world seemed to them, after a while, an impregnable rampart. They were so isolated, so free in this 
spot, situated as it was in the very heart of the Suburb, just fifty paces away from the Porte de Rome, that they sometimes fancied themselves far away, in some hollow of the Viorne, with the open 
country around them. Of all the sounds that reached them only one made them feel uneasy, that of the clocks striking slowly in the darkness. At times, when the hour struck they pretended not to hear, 
at other moments they stopped short as if in protest. But they could not go on forever giving themselves ten minutes grace, and so the time came when they were at last obliged to say goodnight. They 
would have played and chatted away until dawn, arm in arm, in order to enjoy that strange feeling of breathless excitement that never failed to surprise them. Then Miette reluctantly climbed up on the 
wall again. But that was not the end, for they would linger over their leave-taking for a good quarter of an hour. When the girl had climbed up on the wall she remained there with her elbows on the 
coping and her feet supported by the branches of the mulberry tree which she used as a ladder. Silvére, standing on the tombstone, was able to take her hands again, and continue their whispered 
conversation. They repeated ‘See you tomorrow!’ a dozen times, and yet still found something more to say. At last Silvére began to chide Miette. 

‘You must get down, it’s past midnight.’ 

But Miette, with all the stubbornness of a young girl, wanted him to get down first; she wanted to see him go away. And as he insisted on staying she ended by saying abruptly, by way of punishment 
perhaps: 

‘Look! I’m going to jump.’ 

Then she would leap from the mulberry tree, much to Silvére’s alarm. He heard a dull thud as she landed, and a burst of laughter as she ran off without replying to his last adieu. For a few moments he 
would stay and watch the outline of her figure as she disappeared in the darkness. Then, slowly, he would climb down and go back to the Impasse Saint-Mittre. 

For two years they came to the lane every day. At the time of their first meetings they enjoyed some beautiful, balmy nights. They might almost have fancied that they were in May, the month of rising 
sap, when a pleasant odour of earth and fresh leaves fills the warm air. This second spring was like a gift from heaven, allowing them to run freely about the lane and deepen their friendship. 

At last rain, snow, and frost arrived. But the rigours of winter did not keep them away. Miette never came without her long brown pelisse, and they made light of the bad weather. When the nights were 
dry and clear, and puffs of wind raised the hoarfrost beneath their feet and fell on their faces like taps from a little twig, they did not sit down; they walked about more quickly, wrapped in the pelisse, 
their cheeks blue with cold and their eyes watering; and they laughed heartily, shaking with mirth, as they sped about in the freezing air. One snowy evening they amused themselves by making an 
enormous snowball that they rolled into a corner; it remained there for a whole month that astonished them afresh each time they came to the lane. Nor did the rain deter them. They came to see each 
other even in the heaviest downpours, even though they were drenched to the skin in the process. Silvére would hurry to their little hideaway, thinking to himself that Miette would never be mad enough 
to come; and when she arrived he could not find it in his heart to scold her. In reality he had been expecting her. At last he sought some shelter against the bad weather, knowing full well that they 
would venture out, however much they promised one another not to do so when it rained. To find a shelter he had only to rearrange one of the timber-stacks; he pulled out several planks and arranged 
them so that they could easily be put back into place. 

From that time onwards the sweethearts had at their disposal a sort of low, narrow sentry-box, a square hole which they could enter only if they squeezed together and sat on a beam they had left at 
the bottom of the little hut. Whenever it rained the first to arrive would take shelter there; and when they were together they would listen with delight to the rain beating on the piles of planks. In front of 
them, and all around, through the inky blackness of the night, there was a great downpour which they could not see but which resounded like the roar of an angry mob. However, they were totally alone, 


as if they were at the end of the world or the bottom of the sea. They never felt so happy, in their isolation, as when they were in that timber-stack, in the midst of a deluge that threatened to carry them 
away at any moment. Their bent knees almost protruded through the opening, and though they sat as far back as possible the spray of the rain bathed their cheeks and hands. The big drops, falling 
from the planks, splashed rhythmically at their feet. The brown pelisse kept them warm; and their hideaway was so small that Miette was almost obliged to sit on Silvére’s knees. They would chat and 
then lapse into silence, overcome with drowsiness, lulled by the warmth of their embrace and the monotonous beating of the rain. They would stay there for hours, with the same enjoyment of the rain 
that prompts little girls to stroll along solemnly in stormy weather with umbrellas. After a while they came to prefer the rainy evenings, though their parting became more painful on these occasions. 
Miette was obliged to climb the wall in the driving downpour and negotiate the puddles of the Jas-Meiffren in total darkness. As soon as she left his embrace she was lost to Silvére in the gloom and 
noise of the falling rain. He strained his ears but was deafened and blinded. However, the anxiety caused by this sudden separation became an additional pleasure; until the next morning each would 
worry in case something had happened to the other in the filthy weather. One of them might have slipped or lost their way; such were their fears that made their next meeting all the more loving. 

At last the fine weather returned. April brought mild nights, and the grass in the green valley shot up. Amidst the stream of life flowing from the sky and rising from the earth, amidst the intoxication of 
the budding springtime, the sweethearts sometimes felt nostalgic for their winter solitude, the rainy evenings and the freezing nights, during which they had been so isolated, so far away from all signs 
of human life. Now the days did not draw to a close soon enough; they grew impatient with the lingering twilight, and when it had become sufficiently dark for Miette to climb up on the wall without any 
danger of being seen, and they could glide along their beloved lane, they no longer found there the solitude that had so appealed to them in their shy, nascent love. People began to come to the Aire 
Saint-Mittre, the kids from the Suburb played among the beams, shouting, until eleven o’clock at night; occasionally one of them would even go and hide behind the piles of timber then jump out and 
jeer at Miette and Silvére. Their fear of being surprised, and the general awakening of life around them as the days gradually grew warmer, added a note of apprehension to their meetings. 

Then they began to stifle in the little lane. Never had it been so full of pulsating life; never had the soil, in which the last bones left from the old cemetery lay mouldering, given off such disturbing odours. 
They were still too young to enjoy the voluptuous charm of that secluded spot. The grass grew up to their knees; it was no longer easy for them to move about, and certain plants, when they crushed 
their young roots, exuded a pungent odour that made them dizzy. Then, overcome by a strange feeling of drowsiness and reeling with giddiness, their feet as if entangled in the grass, they would lean 
against the wall, their eyes half closed, unable to take another step. 

Like bad-tempered schoolchildren, they became irritated by this sudden faintness and began to find their hideaway too confined, and decided to wander through the open fields. Every evening brought 
fresh little escapades. Miette arrived with her pelisse; they wrapped themselves in it and then, gliding past the walls, reached the highroad and the broad, open fields where the wind blew at full strength, 
like waves at high tide. Here they no longer felt hemmed in; they recovered all their youthful freshness and felt freed from the intoxication and giddiness induced in them by the tall rank weeds of the 
Aire Saint-Mittre. 

For two whole summers they rambled all over the local countryside. Every rock ledge, every bed of turf was soon familiar to them; there was not a cluster of trees, a hedge, or a bush that did not 
become their friend. They lived out their dreams: they chased each other wildly across the meadows of Sainte-Claire, and Miette ran so well that Silvére had to take great strides to catch her. Sometimes, 
too, they went in search of magpies’ nests; Miette, determined to show how she had climbed trees at Chavanoz, would tie up her skirts with a piece of string and scale the tallest poplars, while Silvére 
stood trembling down below, his arms outstretched to catch her should she slip. These escapades so calmed their senses that one evening they nearly fell to blows like a couple of lads coming out of 
school. But there were spots in the countryside that were not good for them. So long as they continued on their rambles they would laugh gaily, pushing and teasing each other; they covered miles and 
miles; sometimes they went as far as the Garrigues, following the narrowest tracks and cutting across the fields; the whole area belonged to them, they lived there as in a conquered land, enjoying 
everything that the earth and sky had to offer. Miette, with a woman’s lack of scruple, did not hesitate to pluck a bunch of grapes or a cluster of green almonds from the vines and almond trees whose 
boughs brushed against her as she passed; Silvére, with his strict principles, was troubled by this, though he did not dare to chide the girl, whose occasional sulking distressed him. ‘The wicked thing!’ 
he thought, childishly dramatizing the matter. ‘She would turn me into a thief.’ Thereupon Miette would stuff his share of the stolen fruit into his mouth. The tricks he used — such as holding her round 
the waist, avoiding the fruit trees, and making her run after him when they were near the vines — so as to keep her away from temptation quickly exhausted his imagination. Then he would simply make 
her sit down. It was at this time that they again began to feel stifled. The gloomy valley of the Viorne, with its hollows, particularly disturbed them. When weariness brought them to the banks of the 
torrent all their childish high spirits seemed to disappear. Grey shadows floated under the willows, like the scented crape of women’s dresses. The children felt this crape descend, warm and balmy, 
from the voluptuous shoulders of the night, kiss their temples, and fill them with infinite languor. In the distance the cicadas could be heard in the meadows of Sainte-Claire, and at their feet the ripples 
of the Viorne sounded like lovers’ whispers. The stars sent down a rain of sparks from the still sky. And amidst the throbbing of the sky and the water, the children, lying side by side on their backs in 
the thick grass, gazed blissfully up into the darkness, felt for each other's hands, and squeezed them briefly. 

Silvére, who vaguely understood the danger of these moments of ecstasy, would sometimes jump up and suggest that they cross over to one of the little islands left by the low water in the middle of 
the stream. Both ventured forth with bare feet; Miette made light of the pebbles, refusing Silvére’s help, and once she was obliged to sit down in the middle of the stream; however, it was only a few 
inches deep, and she escaped with nothing worse than a wet petticoat. Then, having reached the island, they threw themselves face-down on the long strip of sand, their eyes level with the surface of 
the river, whose silvery scales they saw quivering far away in the cloudless night. Then Miette would declare that she was in a boat, that the island was floating; she could feel it carrying her along; the 
dizziness caused by the rippling of the water amused them for a moment, and they lingered there, singing softly, like boatmen striking the water with their oars. At other times, when the island had a 
low bank, they sat there as on a grassy bench and let their bare feet dangle in the stream. Then they would chat for hours, swinging their legs, making the water splash, delighted to create a little storm 
in the peaceful pool whose freshness calmed them. 

These footbaths suggested to Miette an idea that nearly spoilt their innocent young love. Nothing would satisfy her but to bathe properly. Just above the bridge over the Viorne there was a very 
convenient spot, she said, barely three or four feet deep and quite safe; the weather was so warm, it would be so nice to have the water up to their necks; besides which, she had been dying to leam 
to swim for such a long time, and Silvére would be able to teach her. Silvére raised objections: it was not prudent at night-time, they might be seen, perhaps they might catch cold; but he did not tell her 
the real reason for his objection, that he was instinctively most alarmed at the thought of this new escapade, and that he wondered how they would get undressed and how he would hold Miette in the 
water, in his bare arms. Miette seemed not to understand the reasons for his hesitation. 

One evening she arrived with a bathing costume she had made out of an old dress. Silvére was thus obliged to go back to Aunt Dide’s for his bathing drawers. They proceeded with the greatest 
simplicity. Miette made no attempt to cover herself; she undressed quite naturally, in the shade of a willow tree that was so big that her childish frame merely showed as a vague white shape for a few 
seconds. Silvére, with his bronzed skin, appeared in the darkness like the shadowy trunk of a young oak, while the girl’s bare, round legs and arms were like the milky stems of the birch trees on the 
bank. Then, enveloped in the dark shadows that fell from the foliage around them, they gaily entered the water, calling to each other, crying out, surprised by the water’s coolness. Their scruples, their 
unavowed shame and secret feelings of modesty, were forgotten. They remained in the river for at least an hour, splashing and throwing water into each other's faces, Miette now getting cross, now 
bursting into laughter, while Silvére gave her her first lesson, dipping her head under every now and again to get her used to the water. As long as he held her with one hand round the waist and by her 
costume with the other she threw her arms and legs about violently, thinking she was swimming; but as soon as he let her go she cried and struggled, striking the water with her outstretched hands, 
clutching at anything she could get hold of, the young man’s waist or one of his wrists. She leaned against him for a moment, resting, out of breath and dripping with water, while her wet costume 
showed the outline of her virgin breasts. Then she cried: 

‘Once more; but you do it on purpose, you don’t hold me.’ 

Nothing shameful came of Silvére’s embrace as he bent down to hold her, or of Miette’s wild thrashing as she clung to him. The cold water surrounded them like pure crystal. In the warm night air, 
amidst the swooning foliage, they laughed innocently in their nakedness. After their first bathe Silvére secretly reproached himself for having imagined that what they were doing was wrong. Miette 
undressed so quickly, she felt so cool in his arms, and she laughed so much. 

After two weeks she could swim. With her limbs moving freely, rocked by the stream, playing with it, she yielded to its soft motion, to the silence of the sky and the dreaminess of the melancholy banks. 
As she and Silvére swam noiselessly along she seemed to see the foliage of both banks thicken and hang over them, as if draping a huge curtain over their hideaway. When the moon shone its rays 
glided between the trunks of the trees, and phantoms seemed to flit along the riverside in white robes. Miette was not at all nervous. She felt an indescribable emotion as she watched the play of 
shadows. As she moved forward more slowly the calm water that the moon had turned into a bright mirror, rippled at her approach like a silver-broidered cloth; eddies widened and disappeared in the 
shadows of the banks, under the hanging willow branches from which strange lapping sounds could be heard; at every stroke she could see recesses full of voices, dark cavities she hastened to pass 
by, and groups of trees whose mysterious shapes were continually changing, stretching forward and seeming to follow her from the top of the bank. When she turned and swam on her back the depth 
of the sky affected her even more. From the fields, from the distant horizon which she could no longer see, she could hear a solemn lingering strain, composed of all the sighs of the night. 

She was not dreamy by nature; it was physically, through all her senses, that she enjoyed the sky, the river, and the play of light and shadow. The river especially, with its constantly changing surface, 
bore her along with endless caresses. When she swam against the current she delighted in feeling the water flowing over her breasts and limbs; it was like a long, soft tickling sensation that she was 
able to enjoy without breaking into giggles. She let herself sink lower, so that the water touched her lips, flowed over her shoulders, and covered her from top to toe with little kisses. Then she would 
float languidly on the surface while the rippling water moved gently between her costume and her skin, making the material swell out; she would also roll over in the still pools like a cat on a carpet, and 
swim from the luminous patches where the moonbeams were bathing to the dark water shaded by the foliage, shivering as though she had left a sunny plain and suddenly felt the cold from the boughs 
falling on her neck. 

This time she hid to get undressed. And in the water she remained quite silent, no longer letting Silvére touch her; gliding quietly by his side, she swam on with the light rustling of a bird flying through 
a copse; or she would circle round him, with a vague feeling of anxiety which she did not understand. Silvére himself darted away quickly if he happened to brush against her. The river was now a 
source of intoxication, a kind of voluptuous languor they found strangely disturbing. When they emerged from the water they felt drowsy and dizzy. It was as if they were exhausted. Miette took at least 
an hour to get dressed. At first she put on only her chemise and a petticoat; then she remained lying on the grass, saying she was tired, and calling to Silvére, who stood a short distance away as if in 
a trance, his legs feeling strangely heavy. As they walked back they held each other tighter than usual, and were better able to feel each other's bodies through their clothes, as if made softer by the 
water; from time to time they stopped, sighing deeply. Miette’s huge chignon was still quite wet, and her neck and shoulders smelt beautifully clean and fresh, making Silvére feel almost faint. Fortunately, 
the girl declared one evening that she would bathe no more, as the cold water made the blood rush to her head. It was undoubtedly in all truth and innocence that she gave this as her reason for 
stopping. 

Then their long conversations began anew. The dangers to which the innocence of their love had recently been exposed had left no trace in Silvére’s mind, other than his admiration for Miette’s physical 
strength. She had learned to swim in two weeks, and often, when they raced together, he had seen her stem the current with a stroke as powerful as his own. He delighted in strength and physical 
exercise, and felt a thrill of pleasure at seeing her so strong and adept. He greatly admired her powerful arms. One evening, after one of their first visits to the river which had left them in such high 
spirits, they caught each other round the waist on a strip of sand and wrestled for several minutes without Silvére being able to throw Miette; indeed, it was the young man who finally lost his balance 
while the girl remained standing. Her sweetheart treated her like a boy, and it was those long rambles of theirs, those wild races across the meadows, those birds’ nests plucked from treetops, those 
violent games of one sort or another that shielded them so long from any impure thoughts. And also, apart from his youthful admiration for his sweetheart’s fearlessness, Silvére had for her all the 
affection of one who always felt compassion for the unfortunate. He could never see any abandoned creature, a poor man, or a child walking barefoot along the dusty roads, without an upsurge of pity, 
and loved Miette because nobody else loved her, because she had to endure the hard life of an outcast. When he saw her laugh he was deeply moved by the pleasure he gave her. Moreover, the child 
was an outsider, like himself, and they were of the same mind in hating all the gossips of the Suburb. His daydreams, as he plied his heavy hammer round the cartwheels in his master’s workshop, 
were full of extravagant, generous visions. He saw himself as Miette’s redeemer. All his reading rushed to his head; he wanted to marry his sweetheart some day in order to raise her up in the eyes of 
the world; it was like a holy mission, that of redeeming and saving the convict’s daughter. His head was so full of certain theories and arguments that he did not simply admit this to himself but became 
lost in absolute social mysticism, imagining rehabilitation in the form of an apotheosis in which he saw Miette seated on a throne at the end of the Cours Sauvaire while the whole town prostrated itself 
before her, begging her forgiveness and singing her praises. Fortunately he forgot all these grand ideas as soon as Miette jumped over the wall, and said to him as they were walking along the highroad: 
‘Let's have a race! | bet you can’t catch me.’ 

However, if the young man dreamt of his sweetheart’s glorification, he also showed such passion for justice that he often made her weep when he spoke to her about her father. In spite of the softening 
effect that Silvére’s friendship had had on her she still occasionally flared up in anger; all her natural stubbornness and rebelliousness made her body stiffen, her eyes harden, and her lips become 
tightly drawn. She would then say that her father had been quite right to kill the gendarme, that the earth belongs to everybody, and that one has the right to fire a gun whenever and wherever one 
likes. Thereupon Silvére, in a grave voice, explained the law to her as he understood it, with strange commentaries that would have astonished the magistrature of Plassans. These discussions took 
place, more often than not, in some remote corner of the Sainte-Claire meadows. The grass carpet, greenish black, stretched as far as they could see, unmarked even by a single tree, and the sky 
seemed vast, spangling the bare horizon with stars. The young couple felt as if they were being rocked on a sea of greenery. Miette argued the point obstinately; she asked Silvére if her father should 
have let the gendarme kill him, and Silvére, after a momentary silence, replied that in such a case it was better to be the victim than the murderer, and that it was a great misfortune for anyone to kill a 


fellow human being, even in self-defence. For him the law was sacrosanct, and the judges had done the right thing in sending Chantegreil to the galleys. At this Miette became furious and almost hit 
her sweetheart, shouting that he was as heartless as the rest. As he continued to defend his ideas of justice she would finally start to sob, stammering that he must be ashamed of her since he was 
always reminding her of her father’s crime. These discussions always ended in tears. But although Miette cried and acknowledged that she was perhaps wrong, there remained within her a wild, 
resentful temper. She related, with gales of laughter, how she had once seen a gendarme fall off his horse and break his leg. Apart from this, Miette lived only for Silvére. When he asked her about her 
uncle and cousin she answered that she ‘didn’t know’; and if he pressed her, fearing that they were making her too unhappy at the Jas-Meiffren, she simply replied that she worked hard and nothing 
had changed. She believed, however, that Justin had at last found out what made her sing in the morning and made her eyes shine. But she added: 

‘It doesn’t matter, does it? If he ever comes and bothers us we'll give him the sort of welcome that will make him think twice before he wants to bother us again.’ 

Now and again the open country and their long rambles in the fresh air wearied them somewhat. They invariably returned to the Aire Saint-Mittre, to the little lane from which they had been driven by 
the noisy summer evenings, the pungent smell of the trodden grass, all the warm, disturbing life of nature. On certain evenings, however, the lane was cooler, and breezes freshened it so that they 
could stay there without feeling giddy. Then they felt delightfully at ease. Sitting on the tombstone, deaf to the noise of the children and the gypsies, they felt at home again. Several times Silvére had 
picked up fragments of bone and pieces of skull, and they liked to talk about the old cemetery. With their lively imaginations, they would tell each other that their love had shot up like some luxuriant 
plant in the special soil fertilized by dead men’s bones. It had grown like the wild grass and blossomed like the poppies that swayed in all directions, like bleeding hearts, at the slightest breeze. And 
they began to fancy that the warm breaths that wafted over them, the whispering they heard in the gloom, and the quivering life that filled the lane came from the dead people sighing over their lost 
passion, telling them of their wedding night as they turned over in their graves, gripped by a fierce desire to live and love once more. They were sure that those fragments of bone were full of affection 
for them; the broken skulls grew warm again through contact with their youthful passion, the smallest particles surrounded them with rapturous murmurs, loving concern, and aching jealousy. When 
they went away the old cemetery seemed to weep. The grass, in which their feet became entangled on sultry nights, making them stumble, was like long, fine fingers, tapered by life in the tomb, that 
sprang up through the earth to hold them back and throw them into each other’s arms. The pungent odour exhaled by the broken stems was the fertilizing perfume, the very essence of life which is 
slowly distilled in the grave, and intoxicates with desire the lovers who wander along the lonely pathways. The dead, the long-departed dead, longed for the union of Miette and Silvére. 

They were never afraid. The atmosphere of sympathy they sensed around them affected them and made them love the invisible beings whose soft touch they often imagined they could feel, like a 
gentle flapping of wings. Sometimes they felt a great sadness, and could not understand what the dead wanted of them. They lived out their innocent love amidst this flood of sap, in this abandoned 
cemetery whose rich soil teemed with life and imperiously demanded their union. The buzzing voices they heard ringing in their ears, and the sudden glow that sent the blood rushing to their faces, 
were things they could not understand. There were days when the voices of the dead were so insistent that Miette, feeling weak and excited, half-lying on the tombstone, looked at Silvére as if to say: 
‘What do they want? Why are they making me feel so hot?’ Silvére, faint and overcome with emotion, did not have the courage to answer, to repeat the words of passion he thought he heard, the crazy 
suggestions made by the tall grass, the pleas that rose up from the lane, from the tombstones desperate to serve as a bed for the two children. 

They often questioned each other about the remains they discovered. Miette, like a woman, was partial to gloomy subjects. At each new discovery she launched into endless suppositions. If the bone 
was small she spoke of some girl who had been carried off by consumption or by a fever on the eve of her marriage; if the bone was large she pictured some big old man, a soldier or a judge, someone 
terrible. For a long time the tombstone was the focus of their attention. One fine moonlit night Miette deciphered some half-obliterated letters on one side of it and immediately made Silvére scrape the 
moss away with his knife. They were able to read the mutilated inscription: Here lies ... Marie ... died ... Miette, finding her own name on the stone, was terror-stricken. Silvére called her a ‘big baby’ 
but she could not hold back her tears. She said she had felt a stabbing pain in her heart and would soon die; the stone was meant for her. The young man felt similarly shaken. But he succeeded in 
shaming Miette out of these thoughts. The very idea that she, who was so brave, could dream such things! They ended up laughing. Then they avoided the subject altogether. But in melancholy 
moments, when the cloudy sky darkened the pathway, Miette could not help thinking of the dead woman, the unknown Marie whose tomb had facilitated their meetings for such a long time. The poor 
girl’s bones were perhaps still lying there. One evening Miette had a strange whim: she asked Silvére to turn the stone over to see what lay beneath. He refused, as if it would be a sacrilege but his 
refusal increased Miette’s curiosity about the dear spirit that bore her name. She was absolutely sure that the girl had died young, at her own age of thirteen, and in the throes of love. She even began 
to pity the stone, upon which she climbed so nimbly and on which they had sat so often, a stone chilled by death and which their love had warmed again. 

‘You'll see, this tombstone will bring us bad luck,’ she said. ‘If you died | would come and lie here, and | would like this stone to be rolled on top of my body.’ 

Silvére, choking with emotion, scolded her for thinking such sad thoughts. 

In this way, for nearly two years, their love grew in the little lane and the open country. Their idyll passed through the chilling rains of December and the burning sun of July, never losing its purity; it had 
the exquisite charm of an ancient Greek love story, with its passionate simplicity and all the naive hesitancy of the body that desires but is ignorant of its desire. The dead, the long-departed dead, 
whispered vainly in their ears. They carried away from the old cemetery only feelings of melancholy and a vague presentiment of a short life; a voice seemed to tell them that they would leave the earth, 
their love still virginal, long before their wedding day when they would want to give themselves to each other. It was no doubt there, on the tombstone and among the bones that lay hidden under the 
rank grass, that they first felt a longing for death, the burning desire to sleep together in the earth, and which made them talk to each other like this beside the Orchéres road on that December night, 
while the two bells kept repeating their mournful warnings. 

Miette slept peacefully, with her head resting on Silvére’s chest, while he dreamed about all their past meetings, their years of pure happiness. At daybreak she awoke. Before them the valley spread 
out clearly under the bright sky. The sun was still behind the hills but a stream of crystal light, as clear and cool as spring water, flowed from the pale horizon. In the distance the Viorne, like a white 
satin ribbon, disappeared in an expanse of red and yellow earth. The scene seemed infinite, with grey seas of olive trees and vineyards that looked like huge pieces of striped cloth. The whole 
countryside was magnified by the clearness of the air and the peacefulness of the cold. However, a sharp wind had chilled their faces. They sprang to their feet, cheered by the first signs of morning. 
Their melancholy forebodings had vanished with the darkness; they gazed in delight at the sweeping expanse of the plain and listened to the tolling of the two bells that now seemed to be joyfully 
ringing in a holiday. 

‘I've had such a good sleep!’ Miette cried. ‘I dreamt you were kissing me ... Did you kiss me?’ 

‘It's very possible,’ Silvére replied with a laugh. ‘I was not very warm. It’s bitterly cold.’ 

‘| only feel cold in my feet,’ said Miette. 

‘Well, let's have a run!’ said Silvére. ‘We've still quite a few miles to go. It will warm you up.’ 

They descended the hill and ran until they reached the highroad. When they were at the bottom they looked up as if to bid farewell to the rock on which they had wept and where their kisses had burned 
their lips. But they did not speak again of the passionate embrace that had filled them with new, strange feelings of desire, feelings they dared not admit. They did not even take each other's arm, under 
the pretext of walking faster. They felt a little embarrassed when they looked at one another, though they did not know why. The dawn was rising around them. The young man, who had sometimes 
been sent to Orchéres by his master, knew all the short-cuts. They walked on for several miles, along sunken lanes in between endless hedges and walls. Now and again Miette accused Silvére of 
having taken her the wrong way; for quite often - for a quarter of an hour at a stretch — they lost all sight of the surrounding countryside, seeing above the walls and hedges nothing but long rows of 
almond trees whose thin branches stood out against the pale sky. 

Suddenly they came out just in front of Orchéres. Cries of joy, the shouting of a crowd, could be heard in the clear air. The insurrectionary forces were only now entering the town. Miette and Silvére 
went in with the stragglers. Never had they seen such enthusiasm. In every street you would have thought it was a procession day, when the windows are adorned with the finest curtains to honour the 
passage of the Canopy. The townspeople welcomed the insurgents as if they had come to liberate them. The men embraced them, while the women brought them food. Old men could be seen weeping 
on their doorsteps. The rejoicing was expressed in a distinctively Midi-like way, with much noise, singing, dancing, and gesticulation. As Miette passed along she was carried away by a farandole that 
whirled all round the town-square. Silvére followed her. His thoughts of death and his despondency were now far away. He wanted to fight, to sell his life dearly at least. The idea of the imminent battle 
sent him into ecstasy. He dreamed of victory to be followed by a happy life with Miette, amidst the peace and harmony of the universal Republic. 

The fraternal reception given to them by the inhabitants of Orchéres proved to be the insurgents’ last delight. They spent the day in a state of glowing confidence and boundless hope. The prisoners — 
Commander Sicardot, Messieurs Gargonnet, Peirotte, and the others — had been locked in a room at the town hall, the windows of which overlooked the town-square. They watched the farandoles and 
the wild outbursts of enthusiasm with surprise and dismay. 

‘The absolute villains!’ murmured the Commander, leaning on a window-bar as if it were the velvet hand-rest of a theatre box. ‘To think that there isn’t a battalion or two to come and make a clean 
sweep of that rabble!’ 

Then he caught sight of Miette and, addressing Sir Gargonnet, added: 

‘Can you see, sir, that tall girl in red over there? It's disgraceful! They've even brought their fancy women with them. If this lasts much longer we'll see some fine goings-on.’ 

Sir Gargonnet shook his head, saying something about ‘unbridled passion’ and ‘the darkest days in our history’. Sir Peirotte, as white as a sheet, remained silent; he opened his lips just once, to say to 
Sicardot, who was still bitterly railing against the insurgents: 

‘Not so loud, sir! You'll get us all killed.’ 

In reality the insurgents treated these gentlemen with the greatest kindness. They even provided them with an excellent dinner in the evening. Such attentions, however, were terrifying to such a 
timorous creature as the receiver of taxes: the insurgents would surely not treat them so well unless they wanted to make them fat and tender for the day when they wanted to eat them. 

At dusk Silvére bumped into his cousin Doctor Pascal, who had followed the band on foot, chatting with the workers, who held him in the highest regard. At first he had tried to dissuade them from 
taking up arms; and then, as if convinced by their arguments, he had said with his kindly smile: 

‘Perhaps you're right, my friends; fight if you like, I'll be here to patch up your arms and legs.’ 

In the morning he began to gather pebbles and plants along the high road. He regretted that he had not brought his geologist’s hammer and botanist’s bag with him. His pockets were now almost 
bursting with stones, while bundles of long herbs protruded from the surgeon's case he carried under his arm. 

‘Hello! What are you doing here, my lad?’ he exclaimed on seeing Silvére. ‘I thought | was the only member of the family here.’ 

He said these last words with a touch of irony, as if gently mocking the intrigues of his father and his uncle Antoine. Silvére was very glad to see his cousin; the doctor was the only one of the Rougons 
who ever shook hands with him in the street or showed him any sincere friendship. Seeing him still covered with dust from the march, the young man thought he had been won over to the republican 
cause and felt delighted. He talked to the doctor, with the grandiloquence of youth, about the people’s rights, their holy mission, and their certain triumph. Pascal listened with a smile, and watched the 
youth’s gestures and vigorous facial expressions with great interest, as if he were studying a patient or analysing a passion, to ascertain what might lie behind this fever of excitement. 

‘How you go on! How you go on!’ he finally exclaimed. ‘You are your grandmother's true grandson.’ 

Then, in a whisper he added, like a chemist taking notes: 

‘Hysteria or excitement, shameful madness or sublime madness. Always those terrible nerves!’ 

Then, again speaking out loud, as if summing up his thoughts, he said: 

‘The family is now complete. It will have its hero.’ 

Silvére did not hear him. He was still talking about his dear Republic. Miette was a few steps away, still wrapped in her large red pelisse; she stayed close to Silvére, with whom she had traversed the 
town arm-in-arm. The sight of this tall girl in red intrigued Pascal; interrupting his cousin, he asked him: 

‘Who is that girl?’ 

‘She’s my wife,’ Silvére gravely replied. 

The doctor opened his eyes wide. He did not understand. He was very shy with women, and walked away, raising his hat to Miette as he did so. 

The night was full of foreboding. Terrible fears swept over the insurgents. The enthusiasm and confidence of the previous evening seemed to evaporate in the darkness. In the morning there were 
gloomy faces; sad looks were exchanged, followed by discouraging silence. Terrifying rumours were now circulating; bad news that the leaders had managed to conceal the previous evening, had 
spread, though nobody had spoken a word. It was the work of that invisible voice which somehow throws a crowd into a panic. According to some reports Paris had been subdued and the provinces 
had surrendered; it was added that a large contingent of troops had left Marseilles under the command of Colonel Masson and Sir Blériot, the prefect of the department, and was advancing by forced 
marches towards the insurrectionary bands. This news came as a terrible blow, awakening in the men both rage and despair. Aglow with patriotic fervour the previous evening, they now shivered with 
cold, chilled in their hearts by the shameful submissiveness of a prostrate France. They alone, then, had had the courage to do their duty. And now they were trapped amidst the general panic, the 
deathly silence of the country; they had become mere rebels, who would be hunted down like animals. They had dreamed of a great war, of a whole nation in revolt, and of the glorious conquest of the 


people’s rights! Lost and abandoned, this handful of men could only weep for their dead faith and their lost dreams of justice. There were some who, while berating France for its cowardice, threw away 
their arms and sat down by the roadside, declaring that they would wait there for the bullets of the troops, to show how republicans could die. 

Although these men could now expect nothing but death or exile, there were very few desertions. An admirable feeling of solidarity kept them together. Their anger was directed mainly at their leaders. 
They had proved incompetent. Irreparable mistakes had been made; and now the insurgents, without order or discipline, barely protected by a few sentries and under the command of indecisive men, 
found themselves at the mercy of the first soldiers that might arrive. 

They spent two more days at Orchéres, Tuesday and Wednesday, thus losing time and aggravating the situation. The general, the man with the sabre whom Silvére had pointed out to Miette on the 
road to Plassans, dithered under the terrible responsibility that weighed upon him. On Thursday he came to the conclusion that the position of Orchéres was decidedly dangerous. At about one o'clock 
he gave orders to march, and led his little army to the heights of Sainte-Roure. That was, indeed, an impregnable position for anyone who knew how to defend it. The houses of Sainte-Roure rise in 
tiers on a hillside; behind the town all approach is shut off by enormous rocks, so that this kind of citadel can only be reached by the Nores plain that spreads out at the foot of the plateau. An esplanade, 
converted into a public walkway planted with magnificent elms, overlooks the plain. It was on this esplanade that the insurgents set up camp. The hostages were imprisoned in the Hotel de la Mule- 
Blanche that stood halfway along the esplanade. The night was heavy and black. The insurgents spoke of treachery. As soon as it was morning the man with the sabre, who had neglected to take the 
simplest precautions, reviewed his troops. The contingents were drawn up in line with their backs turned to the plain. They presented a strange medley of costumes, some wearing brown jackets, others 
dark greatcoats, and others again blue blouses with red sashes; their arms, glittering in the sunshine, were equally odd: there were newly sharpened scythes, large nawvies’ spades, and hunting-guns 
with polished barrels. At the very moment when the self-appointed general was riding past the little army, a sentry, who had been forgotten in the olive plantation, ran up waving his arms and shouting: 
‘The soldiers! The soldiers!’ 

There was pandemonium. At first they thought it was a false alarm. Losing all discipline, they rushed forward to the end of the esplanade to see the soldiers. The ranks were broken. As the dark line of 
troops appeared, marching in perfect order with an endless glitter of bayonets, on the other side of the greyish curtain of olive trees, there was a hasty and disorderly retreat which sent a quiver of panic 
from one end of the esplanade to the other. 

Nevertheless, in the middle of the esplanade the contingents from La Palud and Saint-Martin-de-Vaulx had again formed in line, and stood there erect and fierce. A woodcutter, who was a head taller 
than any of his companions, shouted, as he waved his red neckerchief: ‘To arms, Chavanoz, Graille, Poujols, Saint-Europe! To arms, Les Tulettes! To arms, Plassans!’ 

Crowds streamed across the esplanade. The man with the sabre, surrounded by the people from Faverolles, marched off with several of the country contingents — Vernoux, Corbiére, Marsanne, and 
Pruinas — to outflank the enemy and then attack them. Other contingents, from Valqueyras, Naziéres, Castel-le-Vieux, Les Roches-Noires, and Murdaran, ran off to the left, scattering in skirmishing 
parties over the Noires plain. 

As the esplanade began to empty, the men from the towns and villages that the woodcutter had called to arms gathered together under the elms, forming a dark, uneven mass, grouped without regard 
to any of the rules of strategy, simply placed there like a rock, as it were, to bar the way or die. The men of Plassans stood in the middle of this heroic battalion. Amid the grey hues of the blouses and 
jackets, and the bluish glitter of the weapons, the pelisse worn by Miette, who was holding the banner with both hands, formed a large splash of red, like a fresh, bleeding wound. 

All at once there was total silence. Sir Peirotte’s pale face appeared at a window of the Hotel de la Mule-Blanche. He began to say something, gesticulating wildly. 

‘Go in, close the shutters,’ the insurgents shouted furiously. ‘You'll get yourself killed.’ 

The shutters were quickly closed, and nothing could be heard except the regular, rhythmical tramp of the soldiers as they drew near. 

A minute that seemed an age, went by. The troops had disappeared, hidden by a dip in the ground; but almost immediately, in the direction of the Nores plain, the insurgents saw the bayonets shoot 
up from the ground in ever-increasing numbers, like a field of steel-eared corn under the rising sun. At that moment Silvére, gripped by a fever of excitement, fancied he could see the gendarme whose 
blood had stained his hands; he knew, from the accounts of his companions, that Rengade was not dead, that he had only lost an eye; and he could clearly make him out, with his empty socket bloody 
and horrible. The searing memory of this gendarme, to whom he had not given a thought since his departure from Plassans, was unbearable. He was afraid that fear might get the better of him. He 
tightened his grip on his carbine, while a mist formed in front of his eyes. He longed to discharge his gun and fire at the phantom of that one-eyed man so as to drive it away. The bayonets continued 
slowly to ascend. 

When the heads of the soldiers appeared on a level with the esplanade Silvére turned instinctively to Miette. She stood there with a flushed face, looking taller than ever in the folds of the red banner; 
she was standing on tiptoes in order to see the troops, and nervous expectation made her nostrils quiver and her red lips part so as to show her sharp white teeth. Silvére smiled at her. But he had 
scarcely turned his head when a fusillade burst out. The soldiers, who could only be seen from their shoulders upwards, had just fired their first volley. It seemed to Silvére as if a great gust of wind was 
passing over his head, while a shower of leaves, lopped off by the bullets, fell from the elms. A sharp sound, like the snapping of a dead branch, made him look to his right. There, prone on the ground, 
he saw the big woodcutter, the one who was a head taller than the others. There was a little black hole in the middle of his forehead. Thereupon Silvére fired straight ahead without taking aim, reloaded, 
and fired again like a madman or some wild animal, eager to kill. He could not even make out the soldiers now; smoke, like strips of grey muslin, was floating under the elms. The leaves continued to 
rain down on the insurgents, for the troops were firing too high. Every now and then, in the deafening crackle of the fusillade, the young man heard a sigh or a low rattle, and there was a sudden 
movement among the band as if to make room for some poor wretch clutching his neighbour as he fell. The firing lasted ten minutes. 

Then, between two volleys, someone exclaimed in a terrified voice: ‘Every man for himself’ This provoked cries of rage, as if to say: ‘The cowards! Oh, the cowards!’ Sinister rumours were spreading: 
the general had fled; cavalry were sabring the skirmishers on the Nores plain. The firing, though spasmodic, did not stop; bursts of flame shot at intervals through the clouds of smoke. A gruff voice 
repeated that they should fight to the death. But the voice of terror shouted even louder: ‘Every man for himself!’ Some men took flight, throwing down their weapons and leaping over the dead. The 
others closed ranks. In the end there were only about ten insurgents left. Two more took flight, and of the remaining eight three were killed in a single volley. 

The two children had remained there, as if in a trance, hardly understanding what was happening. As the battalion shrank, Miette raised the banner still higher in the air; she held it in front of her with 
clenched fists as if it was a candle. It was riddled with bullets. When Silvére had no more cartridges left in his pockets he stopped firing, and gazed at the carbine as if in a stupor. A shadow passed 
over his face, as though the flapping wings of some huge bird had brushed against his forehead. Looking up, he saw the banner fall from Miette’s grasp. The child, her hands clasped to her breast, her 
head thrown back with an expression of agony on her face, sank slowly to the ground. She did not utter a cry but fell backwards onto the red banner. 

‘Get up, let's hurry,’ Silvére said, holding out his hand, beside himself with despair. 

But she lay on the ground, not uttering a word, her eyes wide open. Then he understood, and fell on his knees beside her. 

‘Are you wounded? Tell me. Where are you wounded?’ 

She still said not a word; she was panting for breath, and gazing at him with wide-open eyes, while little tremors passed through her body. Then he moved her hands away. 

‘It's there, isn’t it? It's there.’ 

He tore her bodice open and laid her breast bare. He looked for a wound but saw nothing. His eyes were full of tears. Then he noticed, under the left breast, a small pink hole; a single drop of blood 
stained the wound. 

‘It's nothing,’ he said softly. ‘I'll go and find Pascal, he’ll make you better. If you could only get up ... Can’t you get up?’ 

The soldiers had stopped firing; they had charged to the left in pursuit of the contingents led away by the man with the sabre. In the middle of the esplanade Silvére remained alone, kneeling beside 
Miette’s body. With the stubbornness of despair he had taken her in his arms. He wanted to put her on her feet but she felt such a spasm of pain that he laid her down again. He begged her: ‘Speak to 
me, please. Please say something.’ 

She could not. She slowly moved her hands, as if to say that it was not her fault. Her tightly closed lips were already contracting under the touch of death. With her hair streaming over her shoulders 
and her head resting in the folds of the blood-red banner, all the life that remained in her was expressed by her eyes, her black eyes glittering in her ashen face. Silvére began to sob. The expression 
in those big, sorrowful eyes pained him. He saw in them an immense regret for life. Miette was telling him that she was going away alone, before their wedding day, and that she was leaving before 
becoming his wife; she was telling him, too, that it was his wish that it be so, that he should have loved her as other lovers love their sweethearts. In the hour of her agony, in the terrible struggle between 
death and her sanguine nature, she regretted her virginity. Silvére, as he bent over her, understood the bitter tears of this passionate young girl. He heard the distant cries of the old cemetery bones; 
he recalled their caresses and their burning kisses in the night, by the side of the road; he remembered how she had thrown her arms round him, yearning for his love but he had not understood, and 
now he was letting her go forever, a virgin, grieving at the thought of never having tasted the deep pleasures of life. Desperately sad at the thought that the only memory of him that she would take with 
her would be that of a friend and playmate, he kissed her on her breasts, the pure virgin breasts he now saw for the first time. His hot tears fell on her lips. He kissed her soft skin. His passionate kisses 
brought a last gleam of joy to Miette’s eyes. They loved each other, and their idyll was ending in death. 

Silvére could not believe that she was dying. 

‘No, you'll see, it’s nothing,’ he declared. ‘Don’t speak if it hurts ... Look, I'll lift your head up; and I'll warm you — your hands are frozen.’ 

The fusillade had begun again, this time on the left, in the olive plantations. The dull sound of galloping cavalry rose from the plain. At times there were loud cries of men being slaughtered. Thick clouds 
of smoke were wafted along the esplanade and hung under the elms. Silvére could no longer hear or see anything. Pascal, who came running down towards the plain, saw him spreadeagled on the 
ground and went up to him, thinking he was wounded. As soon as the young man saw him he clutched hold of him and pointed to Miette. 

‘Look,’ he said, ‘she’s wounded, there, under her breast ... How good of you to come! You will save her.’ 

At that moment, however, a slight convulsion shook the dying girl. A shadow, full of pain, passed over her face, and as her contracted lips suddenly parted she gave a faint sigh. Her eyes, still wide 
open, gazed fixedly at the young man. 

Then Pascal, who had knelt down, stood up again and said, almost under his breath: 

‘She’s dead.’ 

Dead! Silvére recoiled at the sound of the word. He had been kneeling forward too but now he sank to the ground as if blown backwards by Miette’s faint last sigh. 

‘Dead! Dead!’ he repeated. ‘It isn’t true, she’s looking at me ... You can see that she’s looking at me!’ 

Then he caught the doctor by the coat, begging him to stay, telling him he was mistaken, that she was not dead, that he could save her if he wanted to. Pascal gently loosened his grip and said in his 
kindly voice: 

‘There’s nothing | can do for her, and there are others who need me ... Let go, my poor child; she really is dead.’ 

Silvére released his hold and again fell back. Dead! Dead! Again that word, sounding like a knell in his numbed brain! When he was alone he crept up close to the corpse. Miette was still looking at 
him. He threw himself upon her, laid his head on her bare breasts, and bathed her skin with his tears. He was carried away with grief. He pressed his lips furiously to her small round breasts, and 
breathed into her, with his kiss, all his passion and all his strength, as if trying to bring her to life again. But she was growing cold in spite of his caresses. He felt her inert body weighing heavily in his 
arms. He suddenly felt horror-struck; he remained crouching there, his grief written on his face, his arms hanging empty, as he went on repeating: 

‘She’s dead but she’s still looking at me; her eyes are open, she can still see me.’ 

This notion filled him with immense sadness. He became perfectly still, exchanging a long look with Miette, in whose gaze, made infinite by death, he could still read the girl’s last lament for her unfulfilled 
virginity. 

In the meantime the cavalry were still sabring the fugitives as they fled across the Nores plain; the galloping of the horses and the cries of the wounded as they lay dying became more distant, softening 
like music wafted from afar through the clear air. Silvére was no longer conscious of the fighting. He did not even see his cousin, who had climbed up the slope again and was crossing the esplanade. 
Pascal, as he passed along, picked up Macquart’s carbine that Silvére had thrown down; he knew it, as he had seen it hanging over Aunt Dide’s chimney-piece, and he thought he might as well save 
it from the hands of the victors. He had scarcely entered the Hotel de la Mule-Blanche, where a large number of the wounded had been taken, when a band of insurgents, chased by the soldiers like a 
herd of cattle, invaded the esplanade. The man with the sabre had fled; the last contingents from the country were being hunted down. There was a terrible massacre. Colonel Masson and the prefect, 
Sir Blériot, overcome by pity, vainly ordered a retreat. The maddened soldiers continued firing on the crowd and pinning isolated fugitives to the walls with their bayonets. When they had no more 
enemies to shoot at they riddled the front of the Mule-Blanche with bullets. The shutters were reduced to splinters; a window, left half-open, was blown away with a tremendous noise of broken glass. 
Pitiful voices were crying out from within: ‘Prisoners! Prisoners!’ But the troops did not hear; they continued firing. At one point, Commander Sicardot, becoming desperate, appeared at the door, waved 
his arms, and tried to make himself heard. By his side stood Sir Peirotte, the receiver of taxes, with his slim figure and frightened little face. Another volley was fired, and Sir Peirotte fell face-forward, 
with a great thud, to the ground. 


Silvére and Miette were still looking at each other. Silvére had remained bent over the corpse throughout the fusillade and the howls of agony, without even turning his head. He became aware of the 
presence of some men around him and, out of a sense of modesty, he drew the red banner over Miette’s breasts. Their eyes continued to gaze at each other. 
The struggle was at an end. The death of the receiver of taxes had finally appeased the soldiers. Some of them ran about, scouring every corner of the esplanade, to prevent the escape of a single 
insurgent. A gendarme, noticing Silvére under the trees, ran up to him and, seeing that he was just a boy, called out: 
‘What are you doing there, young lad?’ 
Silvére, whose eyes were still fixed on Miette’s, did not reply. 
‘Ah, the devil! His hands are black with powder,’ the gendarme exclaimed as he stooped down. ‘Come on, get up! It’s all over now.’ 
As Silvére simply smiled vaguely and did not move, the gendarme looked again, and saw that the corpse swathed in the banner was that of a girl. 
‘She’s beautiful. What a pity!’ he muttered. ‘Your fancy woman, eh?’ 
Then he grabbed hold of Silvére, pulled him to his feet, and led him away like a dog being dragged by one leg. Silvére, still not uttering a word, let himself be taken, with a child’s obedience. He turned 
round to gaze once more at Miette. He was in despair at leaving her alone under the trees. For the last time he looked at her from a distance. She was still lying there in all her innocence, wrapped in 
the red banner, her head leaning slightly to one side, her big eyes staring at the sky. 

006 
AT about five o’clock in the morning Rougon finally ventured out of his mother’s house. The old woman had fallen asleep on a chair. He crept to the end of the Impasse Saint-Mittre. There was not a 
sound, not a shadow. He pushed on as far as the Porte de Rome. The gates stood wide open in the darkness that enveloped the town. Plassans was sleeping like a log, apparently unconscious of the 
risk it was running by sleeping with the gates unsecured. It seemed like a city of the dead. Rougon, beginning to feel more confident, turned into the Rue de Nice. He scanned the corners of each lane 
from a distance and trembled at every doorway, afraid that he might see a gang of insurgents suddenly rushing out to grab him. However, he reached the Cours Sauvaire without mishap. The insurgents 
seemed to have vanished into the darkness like a nightmare. 
Pierre paused for a moment on the deserted footpath. He heaved a deep sigh of relief and triumph. So those dastardly republicans had really abandoned Plassans to him. The town belonged to him 
now; it slept like the stupid thing it was. There it lay, silent and serene, calm and confident; he had only to stretch out his hand to take possession of it. That brief halt, the supercilious glance he cast 
over the dormant sub-prefecture building, gave him a thrill of delight. He stood there alone in the darkness, his arms crossed, like a great general on the eve of victory. He could hear nothing in the 
distance but the murmur of the fountains in the Cours Sauvaire, whose jets of water made a loud splashing noise as they fell into the basins. 
Then he began to feel slightly uneasy. What if, by some misfortune, the Empire had been established without his help? What if Sicardot, Gargonnet, and Peirotte, instead of being arrested and led away 
by the insurrectionary forces, had shut the rebels up in the town’s prisons? He broke into a cold sweat and went on his way, hoping that Felicity would give him some accurate information. He quickened 
his pace, and was skirting the houses in the Rue de la Banne when a strange spectacle that he saw as he looked up, stopped him dead in his tracks. One of the windows of the yellow drawing-room 
was brightly illuminated, and in the glare he saw a dark shape that he recognized as his wife, leaning forward and desperately waving its arms. He wondered what this could mean but, unable to think 
of any explanation, was beginning to feel seriously alarmed when a hard object ricocheted off the pavement at his feet. Felicity had thrown him the key to the shed where he had hidden the supply of 
muskets. The key clearly signified that he must take up arms. So he turned away, unable to understand why his wife had prevented him from going upstairs, and imagining that horrible things had 
happened. 
He went straight to Roudier, whom he found dressed and ready to do battle, though completely ignorant of what had occurred during the night. Roudier lived at the far end of the new town as if ina 
desert that no news of the insurgents’ movements had reached. Pierre suggested that they should go and fetch Granoux, whose house stood on one of the corners of the Place des Récollets, and 
under whose windows the column of insurgents must have passed. The town councillor’s servant questioned them at some length before letting them in, and they heard poor Granoux calling from the 
first floor in a quavering voice: 
‘Don't open the door, Catherine! The streets are full of bandits.’ 
He was in his bedroom, in the dark. When he recognized his two faithful friends he felt relieved; but he would not let the maid bring a lamp, fearing that the light might attract a bullet. He seemed to 
think that the town was still full of insurgents. Lying back in an armchair near the window, in his underpants, and with a silk scarf round his head, he moaned: 
‘Ah! My friends, if you only knew! ... | tried to go to bed but they were making such a din! So | just sat down in my armchair here. | saw it all, everything. Such dreadful faces! They were like a gang of 
escaped convicts! Then they went past again, dragging brave Commander Sicardot, poor Sir Gargonnet, the postmaster, and others, with them, and howling all the while like cannibals!’ 
Rougon felt a thrill of joy. He made Granoux repeat how he had seen the mayor and the others surrounded by the ‘bandits’. 
‘| saw it all!’ Granoux wailed. ‘l was standing behind the shutters ... They had just taken Sir Peirotte prisoner, and | heard him say as he passed under my window: “Gentlemen, please don’t hurt me!” 
They were certainly mistreating him ... It's a disgrace, an absolute disgrace.’ 
Roudier calmed Granoux by assuring him that the town was unoccupied. And the worthy gentleman began to feel quite a glow of soldierly ardour when Pierre informed him that he had come to enlist 
his help to save Plassans. These three saviours then deliberated on what to do. They each resolved to go and rouse their friends and arrange a meeting at the cart-shed, the secret arsenal of the 
reactionary party. Rougon kept thinking about Felicity’s wild gestures that seemed to betoken some kind of danger. Granoux, certainly the most stupid of the three, was the first to suggest that there 
must be some republicans left in the town. It was as if a light had been turned on. Rougon, his instincts serving him well, thought to himself: 
‘Macquart must be mixed up in this somehow.’ 
An hour or so later the friends met up again in the cart-shed that was situated in an out-of-the-way spot. They had gone discreetly from door to door, knocking and ringing as quietly as possible and 
picking up as many men as they could. However, they had only managed to collect about forty, who arrived one after the other, creeping along in the dark, half-dressed, with the pale, drowsy faces of 
solid citizens startled out of their slumber. The cart-shed, let to a cooper, was littered with old hoops and broken barrels that were piled up in each corner. The guns were stored in the middle, in three 
long boxes. A flickering candle, stuck on a piece of wood, illuminated this strange scene. When Rougon had removed the lids of the three boxes the spectacle became quite grotesque. Standing round 
the firearms, whose barrels shone with a bluish, phosphorescent hue, they craned their necks and leaned forward with barely concealed horror, while the yellow light of the candle cast on the walls 
shadows of huge noses and strands of stiffened hair. 
This little band of reactionaries counted their numbers, and the modest total filled them with apprehension. There were only thirty-nine of them all told, and surely certain death awaited them; a man 
with wife and family spoke of his children; others, without bothering with excuses, made for the door. Then, however, two fresh conspirators arrived; they lived near the town hall and knew for certain 
that there were no more than about twenty republicans still at the mayor's. The band deliberated once more. Forty-one against twenty - these seemed good odds. The muskets were distributed with 
trembling hands. It was Rougon who took them from the boxes, and each man present, as he received his gun, the barrel of which on that December night was icy cold, felt a sudden chill freeze him 
to the bone. The shadows on the walls assumed the vague shapes of confused conscripts stretching out their fingers. Pierre closed the boxes regretfully, leaving a hundred and nine guns which he 
would willingly have distributed; but now he had to divide the cartridges. Two large barrels at the back of the shed were full of them. It was enough to defend Plassans against an army. As this corner 
was very dark, one of the gentlemen brought the candle closer, whereupon another conspirator - a pork-butcher with huge fists - became angry, declaring that it was most unwise to bring a light so 
close. All heartily agreed, so the cartridges were distributed in complete darkness. They stuffed their pockets with them. Then, after they had loaded their guns most carefully, they lingered for another 
moment, looking at each other suspiciously or exchanging glances in which cowardice and brutality were mingled with stupidity. 
In the streets they kept close to the houses, walking in silence and in single file like savages on the warpath. Rougon had insisted on having the honour of marching at their head; the time had come 
when he had to risk his own skin if he wanted to see his schemes come to fruition; drops of perspiration fell from his brow in spite of the cold but he managed to maintain a very martial bearing. Roudier 
and Granoux followed immediately behind him. On two occasions the column came to an abrupt halt; they thought they had heard the distant sound of fighting; but it was only the jingle of the brass 
shaving-dishes hanging from chains that are used as signs by barbers in the Midi, and were swaying gently in the breeze. After each halt the saviours of Plassans resumed their stealthy march in the 
dark, continuing to appear like terrified heroes. In this way they reached the square in front of the town hall. There they formed a group round Rougon, and took counsel together once more. In the 
darkened fagade of the building in front of them only one window was illuminated. It was now nearly seven o'clock and dawn was approaching. 
After a good ten minutes’ discussion it was decided to advance as far as the door, to ascertain the meaning of this disquieting darkness and silence. The door was half-open. One of the conspirators 
popped his head in but quickly withdrew it, announcing that there was a man under the porch, sitting against the wall fast asleep with a gun between his legs. Rougon, seeing that he could commence 
with an act of valour, entered first and, seizing the man, held him down while Roudier gagged him. This first victory, executed in silence, greatly emboldened the little troop, who had imagined a deadly 
fusillade. Rougon had to make imperious signs to his soldiers to restrain them from bursting out in delight. 
They continued their advance on tiptoe. Then, on the left, in the police guardroom, they saw about fifteen men lying on camp-beds and snoring, in the faint glimmer of a lantern hanging on the wall. 
Rougon, who was decidedly becoming a great general, left half of his men at the entrance to the guardroom with orders not to rouse the sleepers but to watch them and take them prisoner if they 
stirred. He was concemed about the illuminated window they had seen from the square; he still sensed Macquart’s hand in the whole business, and, as he felt that he would first have to take prisoner 
those who were keeping watch upstairs, he was not sorry to be able to adopt surprise tactics before the noise of a struggle forced them to barricade themselves in the first-floor rooms. He went up 
quietly, followed by the twenty heroes he still had at his disposal. Roudier was left in command of the detachment that remained in the courtyard. 
As Rougon had guessed, Macquart was comfortably installed upstairs in the mayor's office. He was sitting in the mayor's armchair, with his elbows on the mayor's writing-table. With the characteristic 
confidence of a man of crude intellect elated by his own success, he had imagined after the departure of the insurgents that Plassans was completely under his control, and that he would be able to 
behave like a great conqueror. In his opinion the three thousand men who had just passed through the town formed an invincible army, whose mere proximity would suffice to keep the bourgeois 
humble and docile in his hands. The insurgents had locked the gendarmes in their barracks, the National Guard was already dismembered, the nobility must be quaking with terror, and the rentiers in 
the new town had certainly never handled a gun in their lives. In any case, there were no more arms than there were soldiers. Thus Macquart did not even take the precaution to have the gates shut, 
and his men carried his confidence still further by falling asleep. He calmly awaited the dawn which, he thought, would rally round him all the republicans in the area. 
He was already contemplating important revolutionary measures: the nomination of a Commune of which he would be the leader, the imprisonment of all unpatriotic persons, especially all those who 
had incurred his displeasure. The thought of the Rougons’ defeat, of their deserted yellow drawing-room, of all that clique begging him for mercy, gave him the most exquisite pleasure. To while away 
the time he resolved to issue a proclamation to the inhabitants of Plassans. Four of his men had set to work on this proclamation. When it was finished Macquart assumed a dignified pose in the mayor's 
armchair and had it read to him, before sending it to the printing office of L’Indépendant, on whose sense of civic duty he felt he could rely. One of the writers was beginning to read, in a declamatory 
style, ‘Citizens of Plassans, the hour of independence has struck, the reign of justice has begun...’, when a noise was heard at the door that was slowly pushed open. 
‘Is that you, Cassoute?’ Macquart asked, interrupting the reading. 
Nobody answered; but the door opened wider. 
‘Come in!’ he continued impatiently. ‘Is that villainous brother of mine at home?’ 
Then, all at once, both leaves of the door were violently thrown back and slammed against the walls, and a crowd of armed men surged into the office, brandishing their guns like cudgels; in the middle 
of them marched Rougon, his face flushed and his eyes starting out of their sockets. 
‘The devils, they're armed!’ shouted Macquart. 
He was about to seize a pair of pistols that were lying on the writing-table when five men caught him by the throat and held him tight. The four authors of the proclamation struggled for a moment. There 
was much scuffling and stamping, and a noise of people falling. The combatants were greatly hampered by their guns that, though they could not use them, they would not lay aside. In the struggle 
Rougon’s weapon that an insurgent had tried to wrest from him, went off of its own accord with a frightful bang, filling the room with smoke; the bullet shattered a magnificent mirror that stretched from 
the mantel-piece to the ceiling, and was reputed to be one of the finest mirrors in the town. This shot, fired no one knew why, deafened everybody and put an end to the battle. 
Then, while the gentlemen were puffing and panting, three other shots were heard in the courtyard. Granoux rushed to one of the windows. He and the others looked out anxiously. They waited 
nervously, for they had no desire for a struggle with the men in the guardroom, whom they had forgotten in their triumph. However, Roudier shouted from below that all was well. Granoux shut the 
window, beaming. Rougon’s shot had aroused the sleepers, who had promptly surrendered, seeing that resistance was pointless. Then, however, three of Roudier’s men, in their blind haste to get the 
business over with, had fired their guns in the air as a sort of answer to the shot from above, without knowing quite why they had done so. It often happens that guns go off of their own accord when 
they are in the hands of cowards. 
In the meantime, upstairs, Rougon ordered Macquart’s hands to be tied with the bands of the large green window-curtains. Macquart, wild with rage, started to jeer. 
‘That's it, go on...’, he muttered. ‘This evening or tomorrow, when the others come back, we'll sort things out!’ 


This allusion to the insurrectionary forces sent a shudder down the spines of the victors. Rougon almost choked. His brother, who was angry at having been surprised like a child by these terrified 
bourgeois, whom - old soldier that he was — he looked upon disdainfully as useless civilians, glared at him with a look of pure hatred. 

‘Ah, | could tell some nice stories about you!’ he continued, without taking his eyes off the retired oil-merchant. ‘Just take me to the assizes court, so | can tell the judges a few things that will make them 
laugh.’ 

Rougon turned pale. He was terribly afraid that Macquart might start talking there and then, and ruin his reputation in the eyes of the gentlemen who had just been helping him to save Plassans. These 
gentlemen, amazed by the dramatic encounter of the two bothers, and anticipating a stormy exchange, had retired to a corner of the room. Rougon, however, took a heroic decision. He walked up to 
the group and, in a very proud tone, exclaimed: 

‘We'll keep this man here. When he has reconsidered his position he'll be able to give us some useful information.’ 

Then, in an even more dignified voice, he went on: 

‘| will do my duty, gentlemen. | have sworn to save the town from anarchy, and | will save it, even if | have to execute my closest relative.’ 

You might have thought him some old Roman sacrificing his family on the altar of his native land. Granoux, deeply moved, shook his hand with tears in his eyes, as if to say: ‘l understand you, you are 
sublime!’ Then he did him the favour of taking everybody away, under the pretext of conducting the four other prisoners into the courtyard. 

When Pierre was alone with his brother he felt all his self-possession come back. 

‘You weren't expecting me, were you?’ he resumed. ‘I understand it all now: you were trying to make me fall into a trap. You rat! You can see where your bad ways have got you!’ 

Macquart shrugged. 

‘Leave me alone,’ he replied. ‘You can go to hell. You're such a fraud. We'll see who has the last laugh.’ 

Rougon, who was unsure what to do with his brother, pushed him into a dressing-room where Sir Garconnet retired to rest sometimes. This room, lit from above, had no way out other than the door. It 
contained a few armchairs, a sofa, and a marble washstand. Pierre double-locked the door, after loosening the bands round his brother's wrists. Macquart was then heard throwing himself on the sofa, 
and starting to intone the Ga ira in a very loud voice, as if trying to sing himself to sleep. 

Rougon, at last finding himself alone, sat down in his turn in the mayor’s armchair. He heaved a sigh as he wiped his brow. How hard, indeed, it was to win fortune and honours! However, he was finally 
reaching his goal. He felt the soft seat of the armchair sink down beneath him as he mechanically stroked the mahogany writing-table, finding it soft and silky like the skin of a beautiful woman. Then 
he stretched out, assuming the dignified pose Macquart had previously affected while listening to the proclamation. Around him the silence of the room seemed imbued with religious solemnity that 
gave him a blissful feeling. Everything, even the smell of dust and old documents lying about the room, seemed to exude an odour of incense as it wafted up to his dilated nostrils. This room, with its 
faded hangings, was redolent of all the petty transactions and trivial concerns of a third-rate town council; it was like a temple of which he was about to become the god. He was on consecrated ground. 
He disliked priests but he now remembered the rapture of his first communion, when he thought he had swallowed Jesus. 

Nevertheless, despite his rapture, he started nervously at every shout from Macquart. The words ‘aristocrat’ and ‘lamp-post’, and the threats of hanging that form the refrain of the Ca ira, reached him 
in angry bursts through the door, interrupting his triumphant dream in a most disagreeable manner. Always that man! His dream, in which he saw Plassans at his feet, ended with a sudden vision of 
the assizes court, of the judges, the jury, and the public listening to Macquart’s shameful revelations about the fifty thousand francs and many other things besides; or else, while enjoying the softness 
of Sir Gargonnet’s armchair, he suddenly saw himself hanging from a lamp-post in the Rue de la Banne. Who would rid him of that wretched man? At last Antoine fell asleep. Thereupon Pierre enjoyed 
ten minutes of pure ecstasy. 

Roudier and Granoux came to rouse him from his state of beatitude. They had just returned from the prison, where they had escorted the insurgents. Day was breaking, the town would soon be awake, 
and they needed to take some decisive step. Roudier declared that, before doing anything else, it would be advisable to issue a proclamation. Pierre, at that very moment, was reading the one which 
the insurgents had left on the table. 

‘This is perfect!’ he cried. ‘We just need to change a few words.’ 

A quarter of an hour was all they needed to make the necessary alterations, after which Granoux declaimed: 

‘Citizens of Plassans, the hour of resistance has struck, the reign of order has returned...’ 

It was decided that the proclamation should be printed by La Gazette and posted at every street corner. 

‘Now listen,’ said Rougon, ‘we'll go to my house; and in the meantime Sir Granoux will gather here all the members of the town council who were not arrested and will tell them about the dreadful events 
that took place last night.’ 

Then he added majestically: 

‘I'm ready to accept responsibility for my actions. If what | have already done seems a satisfactory pledge of my desire for order, I’m willing to become head of a provisional town council until such time 
as the regular authorities can be reinstated. But, so that nobody can accuse me of having ambitious plans of my own, | shall not re-enter the town hall unless called upon to do so by my fellow citizens.’ 
At this Granoux and Roudier protested that Plassans would not be ungrateful. Their friend had indeed saved the town. They described everything he had done for the cause of order: the yellow drawing- 
room always open to the friends of order and authority, his services as spokesman in the three districts of the town, the store of arms which had been his idea, and especially that memorable night, that 
night of prudence and heroism, during which he had earned eternal fame. Granoux added that there could be no doubt about the admiration and gratitude of the town councillors. 

‘Don't leave your house,’ he concluded. ‘I will come and lead you back in triumph.’ 

Then Roudier said that he quite understood the tact and modesty of their friends, and thoroughly approved of it. Nobody would think of accusing him of ambition but everyone would appreciate his 
discretion at not wishing to take any form of office without the consent of his fellow citizens. That was very dignified, very noble, altogether grand. 

Under this shower of praise Rougon modestly bowed his head. ‘No, no; you're going too far,’ he murmured, with a thrill of supreme pleasure. Each sentence that fell from the lips of the retired hosier 
and the former almond merchant, who stood on his right and left respectively, was like music to his ears; and, leaning back in the mayor's armchair, steeped in the atmosphere of officialdom that 
pervaded the room, he bowed to right and left, like a pretender to the throne whom a coup d'état is about to transform into an emperor. 

When they had tired of praising each other they all went downstairs. Granoux set off to call the town councillors together, while Roudier told Rougon to go on ahead, saying that he would join him at 
his house after giving the necessary orders for guarding the town hall. It was now becoming light. Pierre proceeded to the Rue de la Banne, tapping his heels in quite a military manner on the still 
deserted footpaths. He carried his hat in his hand in spite of the bitter cold; puffs of pride sent all his blood to his head. 

He found Cassoute at the bottom of the stairs. The navvy had not stirred, for he had seen nobody enter. He sat there, on the first step, holding his big head in his hands, gazing in front of him with the 
vacant stare and mute stubbornness of a faithful dog. 

‘You were waiting for me, weren't you?’ Pierre said, taking in the situation at a glance. ‘Well, go and tell Sir Macquart that I’ve come home. Go and ask for him at the town hall.’ 

Cassoute stood up and took himself off, with an awkward bow. He was going to get himself arrested like a lamb, to the great delight of Pierre, who chuckled to himself as he went upstairs, wondering, 
with a feeling of vague surprise: 

‘I'm brave enough; will | be a good diplomat too?’ 

Felicity had not been to bed at all. He found her in her Sunday best, wearing a cap with lemon-coloured ribbons, like a lady expecting visitors. She had sat at the window in vain; she had heard nothing 
and was dying of curiosity. 

‘Well?’ she asked, rushing to meet her husband. 

Pierre, out of breath, stepped into the yellow drawing-room; she followed him, carefully closing the door behind her. He sank into an armchair and gasped out: 

‘It’s all over; we'll get the receivership.’ 

At this she put her arms round him and kissed him. 

‘Really? Really?’ she cried. ‘But | haven’t heard anything. Oh, my darling, tell me, tell me everything.’ 

She felt fifteen again, became quite coquettish, and began to whirl round him like a cicada attracted irresistibly to the light and heat. Pierre, carried away by his triumph, poured his heart out. He did not 
forget a single detail. He even explained his plans for the future, forgetting that, according to his way of thinking, wives were good for nothing and that his must be kept in complete ignorance of what 
went on if he wanted to remain in control. Felicity, leaning over him, drank in his words. She made him repeat certain parts of the story she said she had not heard; she was so transported with 
excitement that she could hardly pay attention to what he was saying. When he described what had happened at the town hall she burst out laughing, sat on three different chairs, and moved the 
furniture about, quite unable to stay still. After forty years of unremitting struggle their luck had finally turned. She became so carried away that she threw all caution to the winds ... 

‘You owe all this to me!’ she exclaimed, in an outburst of triumph. ‘If | hadn’t told you what to do you would have been taken prisoner by the insurgents. You ass, it was Garconnet, Sicardot, and the 
others that had to be thrown to those wild animals.’ 

Then, baring her teeth, loosened by age, she added with a girlish smile: 

‘Well, long live the Republic! It has cleared the way for us.’ 

But Pierre was looking cross. 

‘That's just like you!’ he muttered. ‘You always think you've foreseen everything. | was the one who had the idea of hiding. As if women understood anything about politics! You poor thing! If you were 
in charge we'd be in a fine mess.’ 

Felicity bit her lip. She had gone too far and forgotten her self-appointed role as a good, silent fairy. She was overcome by one of the fits of repressed anger she often had when her husband tried to 
crush her with his superiority. She again promised herself, when the time came, an exquisite form of revenge which would deliver this man into her power, bound hand and foot. 

‘Ah! | was forgetting!’ resumed Rougon. ‘They took Sir Peirotte too. Granoux saw him struggling with them.’ 

Felicity gave a start. Just at that moment she was standing at the window, gazing longingly at the house where the receiver of taxes lived. She had had an urge to do so, for in her mind the idea of their 
triumph was always associated with envy of that fine apartment, whose furniture she had covetously studied for so long. She turned round. 

‘So Sir Peirotte has been arrested!’ she exclaimed in a strange voice. 

For a moment she smiled a self-satisfied smile; then her face flushed a deep crimson. A murderous wish had just risen from the depths of her being. ‘Ah! If the insurgents would only kill him!’ Pierre 
undoubtedly read her thoughts. 

‘Well, if he caught a stray bullet,’ he muttered, ‘that would suit us very well ... There would be no need to remove him from his position, would there? And it would be no fault of ours.’ 

But Felicity shuddered. She felt that she had just condemned a man to death. If Sir Peirotte should now be killed she would always see his ghost at night. He would come and haunt her. Now she cast 
only furtive little glances at the windows opposite. From that moment onwards all her satisfactions would be tinged with a feeling of guilt. 

Moreover, Pierre, having poured out his heart, began to see the other side of the situation. He mentioned Macquart. How could they get rid of that layabout? But Felicity, again fired with enthusiasm, 
exclaimed: 

‘We can’t do everything at once. We'll gag him somehow. We'll find a way...’ 

She was now walking up and down, putting the armchairs back in their usual places, and dusting their backs. Suddenly she stopped in the middle of the room and stared at the faded furniture. 

‘My God!’ she said. ‘It’s all so ugly here! And we'll have everybody coming to see us.’ 

‘Bah!’ replied Pierre, with supreme indifference, ‘we'll change all that.’ 

He who, the night before, had felt almost religious veneration for the armchairs and the sofa would now have willingly jumped up and down on them. Felicity, who felt the same way, went so far as to 
thump an armchair which had a missing castor and she could not move quickly enough. 

It was at this moment that Roudier entered. It struck the old woman immediately that he had become much more polite. His ‘Sir’ and ‘Madam’ were intoned in a delightfully musical fashion. The other 
habitués now arrived in quick succession; the drawing-room filled up fast. Nobody yet knew the full details of the previous night’s events, and all had hurried over, with eager looks and smiling faces, 
urged on by the rumours that were beginning to circulate in the town. These gentlemen who, the previous evening, had left the drawing-room so precipitately at the news of the insurgents’ approach 
now returned, inquisitive and importunate, like a swarm of flies which a puff of wind would have dispersed. Some of them had not even taken the time to put on their braces. They were very impatient 
but it was clear that Rougon was waiting for someone in particular before beginning to speak. He kept casting anxious glances towards the door. For an hour there was only meaningful handshakes, 
vague congratulations, whispers of admiration, suppressed delight, all for no clear reason and which needed just one word of explanation to turn into unbridled enthusiasm. 


At last Granoux appeared. He paused for a moment on the threshold, with his right hand clasped to his breast between the buttons of his frock-coat; his wide, pale face was beaming; he tried in vain 
to hide his emotion beneath an expression of dignity. Everyone fell silent when they saw him; they felt that something extraordinary was about to happen. Granoux walked straight up to Rougon, 
between two lines of visitors, and held out his hand. 

‘My friend,’ he said, ‘the town council send their regards. They wish to call upon you to be their head until the mayor is brought back. You have saved Plassans. In the terrible crisis we are going through 
we need men like you, able to combine intelligence with courage. Come...’ 

At this point Granoux, who was reciting a little speech he had taken great trouble to prepare on his way from the town hall to the Rue de la Banne, felt his memory fail him. But Rougon, overcome with 
emotion, broke in, shaking his hand and repeating: 

‘Thank you, my dear Granoux, thank you very much.’ 

He could find nothing else to say. However, a great hubbub ensued. Everyone rushed up with outstretched hands, showered him with praise and compliments, and bombarded him with questions. But 
he, already assuming a dignified air appropriate to his new office, asked for a few minutes’ respite to confer with Messieurs Granoux and Roudier. Business before everything. The town was in such a 
critical situation! Then the three accomplices retired to a corner of the drawing-room where, in an undertone, they divided power amongst themselves, while the rest of the habitués, a few paces away, 
tried to look extremely wise and glanced furtively at them with a mixture of admiration and curiosity. It was decided that Rougon should take the title of chairman of the town council; Granoux was to be 
secretary; and, as for Roudier, he became commander-in-chief of the reorganized National Guard. They also swore total and unwavering support for each other. 

Felicity, who had drawn near, asked abruptly: 

‘What about Vuillet?’ 

They looked at each other. Nobody had seen Vuillet. Rougon pulled a face, seeming worried. 

‘Perhaps they've taken him away with the others ... ,’ he said, to ease his mind. 

But Felicity shook her head. Vuillet was not the sort of man to let himself be arrested. Since nobody had seen him or heard from him, it was certain that he had been up to no good. 

Suddenly the door opened and Vuillet entered. He bowed humbly, blinking as usual and wearing his stiff sacristan’s smile. Then he held out his clammy hand to Rougon and the two others. 

Vuillet had settled his little affairs alone. He had cut his own slice of the cake, as Felicity would have said. While peeping through the ventilator of his cellar he had seen the insurgents arrest the 
postmaster, whose offices were near his bookshop. At daybreak, therefore, just when Rougon was sitting down in the mayor's armchair, he had quietly installed himself in the postmaster’s office. He 
knew the clerks: he greeted them on their arrival, telling them that he would take their boss’s place until his return and that they had nothing to worry about. Then he went through the morning mail with 
ill-concealed curiosity. He looked closely at the letters, and seemed to be searching for one in particular. His new position doubtless suited his secret plans, for his satisfaction became so great that he 
actually gave one of the clerks a copy of the Oeuvres badines by Piron. Vuillet had a very varied collection of obscene literature that he kept hidden in a large drawer under a layer of rosaries and 
religious images; it was he who flooded the town with shameful photographs and engravings, without doing any harm to the sale of missals. However, he felt slight qualms at the cavalier way in which 
he had taken possession of the post-office, and felt it desirable to get his usurpation confirmed as quickly as possible. He had thus thought it wise to call immediately on Rougon, who was fast becoming 
an important personage. 

‘Where have you been?’ Felicity asked him suspiciously. 

Thereupon he related his story, with various embellishments. According to him, he had saved the post-office from pillage. 

‘All right then! That's settled! Stay on there!’ said Pierre, after a moment's reflection. ‘Make yourself useful.’ 

This last sentence revealed the one great fear of the Rougons; they were afraid that someone might prove too useful and do more than themselves to save the town. Pierre saw no serious danger in 
leaving Vuillet as temporary postmaster; it was even a convenient means of getting rid of him. Felicity, however, looked very annoyed. 

The consultation having ended, the three accomplices mingled with the various groups that filled the drawing-room. They were at last obliged to satisfy the general curiosity by giving detailed accounts 
of recent events. Rougon was magnificent. He exaggerated, embellished, and dramatized the story he had told his wife. The distribution of the guns and cartridges made everybody hold their breath. 
But it was the march through the deserted streets and the seizure of the town hall that really amazed these worthy bourgeois. As each fresh detail was unveiled there was an interruption. 

‘And there were only forty-one of you? Marvellous!’ 

‘Ah, indeed! It must have been frightfully dark!’ 

‘| must admit | would never have dared to do that!’ 

‘Then you got hold of him by the throat?’ 

‘And the insurgents, what did they say?’ 

This flurry of comments and questions inflamed Rougon’s imagination even more. He answered everybody. He mimicked the action. This portly man, in his admiration of his own achievements, became 
as nimble as a schoolboy; he began afresh and repeated himself amidst the overlapping remarks, exclamations of surprise, and private conversations suddenly provoked by some trifling detail; and he 
carried on blowing his trumpet, making himself more and more important, as if impelled to turn his narrative into a full-blown epic. Granoux and Roudier stood by his side prompting him, reminding him 
of whatever trifling matters he omitted. They, too, were dying to speak, to recount an episode, and occasionally they took over the storytelling. At other times all three spoke at once. When, in order to 
keep the episode of the broken mirror for the denouement, like some crowning glory, Rougon began to describe what had taken place downstairs in the courtyard, after the arrest of the Guardsman, 
Roudier accused him of spoiling the narrative by changing the sequence of events. For a moment they quarrelled about it quite angrily. Then Roudier, seeing an opportunity, suddenly exclaimed: 
‘Yes, that’s how it was. But you weren't there. So let me tell it...’ 

Thereupon he explained at great length how the insurgents had woken up and how the muskets of the town’s deliverers had been levelled at them, thus rendering them helpless. He added that, 
fortunately, no blood had been shed. This last sentence disappointed his audience, who had counted on at least one corpse. 

‘But | thought you fired,’ interrupted Felicity, recognizing that the story was sadly lacking in drama. 

‘Yes, yes, three shots,’ resumed the former hosier. ‘The pork butcher Dubruel, Sir Liévin, and Sir Massicot opened fire with quite indecent haste.’ As there were some murmurs at this remark, he 
continued: ‘I repeat, indecent. There are quite enough cruel necessities in warfare without any useless shedding of blood. | would like to know what you would have done in my place ... Besides, one 
of these gentlemen swore it was not their fault; they can’t understand how the guns went off ... Nevertheless, one of the stray bullets, after ricocheting off the wall, grazed the cheek of one of the 
insurgents, leaving him with a bruise...’ 

This graze, this unexpected wound, satisfied the audience. Which cheek, right or left, had been grazed, and how was it that a bullet, even a stray one, could strike a cheek without piercing it? These 
questions were the subject of much discussion. 

‘In the meantime,’ continued Rougon at the top of his voice, without allowing time for the excitement to subside, ‘in the meantime we had plenty to do upstairs. There was quite a struggle.’ 

Then he described at length the arrest of his brother and the four other insurgents, without naming Macquart, whom he simply called ‘the leader’. The phrases ‘the mayor's office’, ‘the mayor’s armchair’, 
‘the mayor's writing-table’ were reiterated a number of times in his narrative, and in the opinion of his audience imparted marvellous grandeur to the terrible scene. It was not at the porter’s lodge that 
the fight was now being waged but in the private sanctum of the town’s chief administrator. Roudier’s role was beginning to be forgotten. Then Rougon at last came to the episode he had been holding 
back from the beginning, and which would certainly raise him to the status of hero. 

‘And then,’ he said, ‘an insurgent rushes at me. | push the mayor's armchair away and grab the man by the throat. | hold him tight, as you can imagine! But my gun was in the way. | didn’t want to let it 
drop; a man never abandons his gun. | held it, like this, under my left arm. All of a sudden, it went off...’ 

The audience hung on Rougon’s every word. But Granoux, who was opening his mouth wide and was dying to say something, shouted: 

‘No, no, that isn’t right ... You were in no position to see things properly, my friend; you were fighting like a lion ... But | saw everything, while | was helping to tie up one of the prisoners ... The man 
tried to kill you; he was the one who fired the gun; | clearly saw him slip his filthy fingers under your arm...’ 

‘Really,’ said Rougon, turning pale. 

He did not know he had been in such danger, and the former almond-merchant’s account of the incident chilled him with fright. Granoux, as a rule, did not lie; but, on a day of battle, it is surely 
permissible to view things dramatically. 

‘| tell you the man tried to kill you,’ he repeated emphatically. 

‘So that’s how | heard the bullet whiz past my ear!’ said Rougon in a faint voice. 

This sent a wave of emotion through the audience. They all gazed at the hero in awe. He had heard a bullet whiz past his ear! Certainly, none of the other bourgeois who were there could say as much. 
Felicity felt impelled to throw herself into her husband's arms so as to bring the emotion to boiling-point. But Rougon freed himself and concluded his narrative with the following heroic sentence that 
has become famous in Plassans: 

‘The shot goes off, | hear the bullet whiz past my ear, and pow! It smashes the mayor's mirror.’ 

This caused complete consternation. Such a magnificent mirror, too! It was hardly credible! The damage done to the mirror almost cancelled out Rougon’s heroism in the eyes of the assembled 
company. The mirror became an object of fascination and they talked about it for a quarter of an hour, with many exclamations and expressions of regret, as though it had been a close friend shot in 
the heart. This was the climax Rougon had been working towards, the denouement of his wonderful Odyssey. A hubbub of voices now filled the yellow drawing-room. The visitors were repeating to 
each other what they had just heard, and every now and then one of them would leave a group to ask the three heroes the exact truth with regard to some contested incident. The heroes set the record 
straight with scrupulous attention to detail, for they felt that they were speaking for history. 

At last Rougon and his two lieutenants announced that they were expected at the town hall. A respectful silence was then restored, and grave smiles were exchanged. Granoux was swelling with 
importance. He was the only one who had seen the insurgent pull the trigger and smash the mirror; this was enough to exalt him, and almost made him burst out of his skin. On leaving the drawing- 
room he took Roudier’s arm with the air of a great general aching with fatigue. 

‘I've been up for thirty-six hours,’ he murmured, ‘and heaven knows when I'll get to bed.’ 

Rougon, as he departed, took Vuillet aside and told him that the party of order now relied more than ever on him and the Gazette. He would have to publish a well-wrought article to reassure the 
townsfolk and treat the band of villains who had passed though Plassans as it deserved. 

‘Have no fear!’ replied Vuillet. ‘The Gazette is not due to appear before tomorrow morning but I'll get it out this evening.’ 

When Rougon and his lieutenants had left the visitors remained in the yellow drawing-room for a few minutes, chattering like old women whom the escape of a canary from its cage has gathered 
together on the footpath. These retired tradesmen, oil-dealers and hatters felt as if they were in a kind of fairyland. They had never known such excitement. They could not get over the discovery in 
their midst of such heroes as Rougon, Granoux, and Roudier. After a while, half-suffocated by the stuffy atmosphere and tired of constantly repeating themselves, they decided to go off and spread the 
momentous news abroad; they disappeared one by one, each anxious to be the first to know and relate everything; and Felicity, as she leaned out of the window on being left alone, saw them disperse 
in the Rue de la Banne, waving their arms in excitement, like startled birds, eager to share their excitement with the entire town. 

It was ten o’clock, and Plassans was now wide awake. People were scurrying through the streets, stunned by the reports that were circulating. Those who had seen or heard the insurrectionary forces 
told the most extravagant stories, contradicting each other and asserting the wildest things about what had happened. The majority, however, knew nothing at all about the events of the night; they 
lived at the far end of the town, and listened open-mouthed, like children being told a nursery story, to the accounts of how several thousand bandits had invaded the streets during the night and 
vanished before daybreak like an army of phantoms. The most sceptical among them declared it all to be nonsense. But some of the details were very precise, and Plassans at last felt convinced that 
some terrible danger had passed over it while it slept, leaving it unscathed. The darkness of the night, and the various contradictory reports, shrouded the matter in mystery and horror, making even 
the bravest among them shudder. Whose hand had diverted the thunderbolt? There seemed to be something miraculous about it. There were rumours of unknown saviours, of a small band of brave 
men who had cut off the hydra’s head; but nobody knew any of the details and the whole story seemed barely credible, until the troupe from the yellow drawing-room went through the streets spreading 
their account of events, repeating it at every door they came to. 

It was like a powder trail. In a few minutes the story had spread from one end of the town to the other. Rougon’s name flew from mouth to mouth, with exclamations of surprise in the new town and 
praise in the old quarter. At first the idea of being without a subprefect, a mayor, a postmaster, a receiver of taxes, or authorities of any kind threw the townsfolk into a state of alarm. They were stupefied 
at having been able to sleep through the night and get up as usual, in the absence of any official form of government. Having recovered somewhat from their stupefaction, they threw themselves 
recklessly into the arms of their liberators. The few republicans shrugged their shoulders; but the little shopkeepers, the little rentiers, the conservatives of all shades blessed the modest heroes whose 


exploits had been shrouded by the night. When it became known that Rougon had arrested his own brother popular admiration knew no bounds; the name of Brutus was invoked, and thus the 
indiscretion Pierre had feared actually redounded to his glory. At this moment, when terror still hung in the air, the townsfolk were unanimous in their gratitude. Rougon was accepted as their saviour 
without the slightest demur. 

‘Just think!’ the cowards said. ‘There were only forty-one of them!’ 

The figure of forty-one astonished the whole town. It was the origin of the legend that grew in Plassans of how forty-one bourgeois had made three thousand insurgents bite the dust. A few envious 
people in the new town — lawyers without work, retired military men ashamed of having slept through the night - raised doubts. The insurgents, it was suggested, had perhaps left of their own accord. 
There was no proof of any form of combat, no corpses, no bloodstains. The saviours must certainly have had a very easy task. 

‘But the mirror, the mirror!’ repeated the fanatics. ‘You can’t deny that the mayor's mirror has been smashed. You can go and see for yourselves.’ 

And indeed, until night-time a stream of individuals flowed, under one pretext or another, into the mayor's private office, the door of which Rougon left wide open; they planted themselves in front of the 
mirror, in which the bullet had left a hole with long cracks spreading outwards from it, and they all muttered the same comment: 

‘My word! That bullet must have been travelling at some speed!’ 

Then they went away, quite convinced. 

Felicity, at her window, drank in all the flattering and grateful remarks that rose up from the town. The whole of Plassans at that moment was talking about her husband; she could feel a quiver running 
through the two districts below her, sending up to her the hope of imminent triumph. Ah, how she would crush that town she had waited so long to hold in her grasp! All her grievances came back, and 
her past disappointments increased her craving for immediate satisfaction. 

She left the window and walked slowly round the drawing-room. It was there that, a little while ago, everybody had held out their hands to her husband and herself. They had triumphed; the bourgeois 
citizens of the town were at their feet. The yellow drawing-room now seemed to her a holy place. The shabby furniture, the frayed velvet, the chandelier covered in fly-marks, all those signs of poverty 
now appeared to her like the glorious debris left on a battlefield. The plain at Austerlitz could not have moved her more deeply. 

When she returned to the window, she saw Aristide wandering about the square in front of the sub-prefecture building, with his nose in the air. She beckoned to him to come up. He responded 
immediately; it seemed as if he had been waiting for her invitation. 

‘Come in,’ his mother said on the landing, seeing him hesitate. ‘Your father isn’t here.’ 

Aristide had the awkwardness of a prodigal son returning home. He had not set foot in the yellow drawing-room for nearly four years. He still carried his arm in a sling. 

‘Does your arm still hurt?’ his mother asked ironically. 

He blushed as he answered, feeling embarrassed. 

‘Oh, it's much better; it's nearly back to normal.’ 

Then he fell silent again, not knowing what to say. Felicity came to the rescue. 

‘| suppose you've heard people talking about your father’s exploits?’ she resumed. 

He replied that the whole town was discussing them. Then, regaining his self-possession, he returned his mother’s irony. Looking her full in the face, he added: 

‘| came to see if Papa was wounded.’ 

‘Don't try to be funny!’ cried Felicity petulantly. ‘If | were you | would act decisively. Admit that you made a mistake in joining those hopeless republicans. After what has happened I’m sure you would 
be glad to be rid of them and come over to our side. We now have the upper hand. Well, our door is open!’ 

But Aristide was not convinced. The Republic was a fine idea, and the insurgents might still carry the day. 

‘Don't talk nonsense!’ retorted the old woman, with some irritation. ‘You're afraid your father won't be very welcoming. Don’t worry, I'll take care of that ... Listen to me: go back to your newspaper and, 
by tomorrow, prepare an issue strongly in favour of the coup d’état. Tomorrow evening, when the issue has appeared, come back here and you'll be received with open arms.’ 

As the young man did not respond, she added in a lower, more urgent tone: 

‘Do you hear? It’s necessary for our sake, and for your sake too. 

Let's have no more nonsense. You've already compromised yourself enough.’ 

The young man made a gesture, the gesture of a Caesar crossing the Rubicon, thus absolving himself of the need to commit himself. As he was about to leave, his mother added, reaching for the knot 
in his sling: 

‘First of all you must take off this piece of rag. It’s getting ridiculous, you know!’ 

Aristide let her remove it. When the silk handkerchief was untied he folded it up neatly and put it in his pocket. Then he kissed his mother goodbye, exclaiming: 

‘Until tomorrow then!’ 

In the meantime Rougon was taking official possession of the mayor's office. There were only eight councillors left; the others were in the hands of the insurgents, along with the mayor and his two 
deputies. These eight gentlemen, who were all as strong as Granoux, were thrown into a state of great agitation when the latter explained how critical the situation was. To understand the degree of 
terror that propelled these men into Rougon’s arms you need to know the kind of people who compose the councils of some of the smaller towns in France. In Plassans the mayor had under him the 
most appalling dimwits, men with no ideas of their own and used to passive obedience. Consequently, as Sir Gargonnet was no longer there, the administrative machine was bound to break down and 
fall under the control of anyone who could get it working again. So, as the subprefect had left the district, Rougon naturally found himself, by force of circumstance, the absolute master of the town: an 
extraordinary situation, whereby all administrative power had fallen into the hands of a dull-witted individual to whom, the day before, not one of his fellow citizens would have lent a hundred francs. 
Pierre’s first act was to declare the provisional council to be in permanent session. Then he turned his attention to the reorganization of the National Guard, and succeeded in raising three hundred 
men; the hundred and nine muskets left in the cart-shed were distributed to volunteers that brought the number of men armed by the reactionary party to one hundred and fifty; the remaining one 
hundred and fifty Guardsmen consisted of bourgeois willing to take up arms, and some of Sicardot’s soldiers. When Commander Roudier reviewed this little army on the square in front of the town hall 
he was annoyed to see the market people sniggering at them; it was true, however, that some of his men had no uniforms, and some of them looked very funny with their black hats, frock-coats, and 
muskets. But at any rate, they meant well. A guard was left at the town hall, while the rest of the little army were sent in detachments to the various town gates. Roudier took personal command of the 
guardhouse at the Grand-Porte that was probably more open to attack than the others. 

Rougon, who was now very conscious of his power, made his way to the Rue Canquoin to ask the gendarmes to remain in their barracks and desist from any interference. He had the doors of the 
gendarmerie opened — the keys having been carried off by the insurgents — but he wanted to triumph alone, and had no intention of allowing the gendarmes to rob him of any of his glory. If he really 
needed them he would send for them. He explained that their presence might irritate the working-men and thus aggravate the situation. The corporal in command complimented him on his prudence. 
When Rougon was informed that there was a wounded man in the barracks, he asked to see him, thinking that this would make him even more popular. He found Rengade in bed, his eye bandaged 
and his big moustache protruding from under the bedclothes. Rougon tried to comfort him with some fine-sounding words about duty; Rengade, however, swore at the thought that the loss of his eye 
would force him to give up his job in the police force. Rougon promised to send a doctor to see him. 

‘I'm very grateful, sir,’ Rengade replied, ‘but you know, what would do me more good than any amount of doctor's advice would be to wring the neck of the bastard who put my eye out. I'd certainly 
recognize him; he’s a thin little thing, quite fair-skinned, and very young...’ 

Pierre remembered the blood on Silvére’s hands. He stepped back a little, as if afraid that Rengade might grab him by the throat and cry: ‘It was your nephew who put my eye out; now you can pay for 
it? And while he was inwardly cursing his shameful family, he solemnly declared that if the guilty party was found he would be punished with all the force of the law. 

‘No, no, it’s not worth taking the trouble,’ Rengade replied; ‘I'll just wring his neck.’ 

Rougon hurried back to the town hall. He spent the afternoon taking various measures. The proclamation, posted up at about one o'clock, made an excellent impression. It ended with an appeal to the 
good sense of the citizens, and gave a firm assurance that order would never again be disturbed. Until dusk, in fact, the streets presented a picture of general relief and complete confidence. Along the 
footpaths groups reading the proclamation declared: 

‘It’s all over; we'll soon see the troops that were sent after the insurgents.’ 

The belief that soldiers were coming was so widespread that the strollers on the Cours Sauvaire made their way to the Nice road to see if they could hear the regimental band. But they returned at 
nightfall disappointed, having seen nothing; and then a feeling of vague unease began to spread through the town. 

At the town hall the provisional council had talked so much, without coming to any decision, that its members, hungry and alarmed by their own chatter, began to feel apprehensive again. Rougon sent 
them away to have dinner, saying that they would meet again at nine o'clock in the evening. He was just about to leave the room himself when Macquart woke up and began to thump the door of his 
prison. He declared that he was hungry, then asked what time it was, and when his brother told him it was five o’clock he pretended to be very surprised, and muttered maliciously that the insurgents 
had promised to return much earlier and were taking their time to come and free him. Rougon, having ordered some food to be taken to him, went downstairs, irritated by Macquart’s insistence on the 
return of the insurgents. 

As he walked through the streets Rougon became increasingly anxious. The town seemed different. It was assuming a strange appearance; shadows were flitting along the footpaths that were becoming 
deserted and silent, while an atmosphere of gloom and apprehension seemed to be falling, slowly and persistently, like fine rain over the mournful-looking houses. The confidence of the day was 
inexorably changing into groundless panic, into growing alarm as night-time approached; the townsfolk were so weary and so full of their triumph that they had no strength left except to dream of some 
terrible retaliation on the part of the insurgents. Rougon shuddered as he felt this current of terror. He quickened his pace, feeling his throat tighten. As he passed a café on the Place des Récollets, 
where the lamps had just been lit and where the rentiers from the new town had gathered, he overheard a few words that made his blood run cold. 

‘Well, Sir Picou,’ said a man with a rough voice, ‘have you heard the news? The regiment that was expected hasn't arrived.’ 

‘But nobody expected a regiment, Sir Touche,’ a thin voice replied. 

‘| beg your pardon. Have you not read the proclamation?’ 

‘Oh yes, it’s true the notices declare that order will be maintained by force, if necessary.’ 

‘You see, force is mentioned; that means armed force, of course.’ 

‘What are people saying then?’ 

‘Well, you know, people are frightened; they say this delay in the soldiers arriving isn’t normal, and that the insurgents might well have slaughtered them.’ 

A cry of horror resounded throughout the café. Rougon felt an urge to go in and tell those bourgeois that the proclamation had never announced the arrival of a regiment, that they should not stretch its 
meaning nor spread such rumours. But he himself, in his present state of anxiety, was not quite sure that he had not counted on a dispatch of troops; and he did find it strange that not a single soldier 
had turned up. Thus he arrived home in a troubled state of mind. Felicity, still annoyed and not in the least worried, became quite angry at seeing him upset by such trifles. She comforted him over 
dessert. 

‘Well, you fool,’ she said, ‘so much the better if the prefect has forgotten us! We'll save the town on our own. I'd like to see the insurgents come back, so that we can welcome them with bullets and 
cover ourselves in glory ... Listen to me, go and have the gates closed, and don't go to bed; make it look as if you’ve been very active all night; it will all be taken into account later on.’ 

Pierre went back to the town hall in rather better spirits. He needed a degree of courage to remain firm amidst the lamentations of his colleagues. The members of the council seemed to reek of panic, 
just as they might smell of damp in stormy weather. They all maintained that they had counted on the dispatch of a regiment, and became quite indignant, declaring that brave citizens ought not to be 
abandoned in this manner to the fury of the rabble. Pierre, to appease them, almost promised that they would have their regiment the next day. Then he announced, very solemnly, that he was going 
to have the gates closed. This came as a relief. Detachments of the National Guard had to proceed immediately to each gate and double-lock it. When they returned, several of the council members 
confessed that they felt more secure; and when Pierre remarked that the critical situation of the town meant that it was their duty to remain at their posts, some of them made arrangements with a view 
to spending the night in an armchair. Granoux put on a black silk skull-cap he had brought with him by way of precaution. By eleven o'clock half of these gentlemen were fast asleep round Sir Gargonnet’s 
writing-table. Those who managed to keep their eyes open imagined, as they listened to the rhythmic tramp of the Guardsmen in the courtyard, that they were heroes about to receive decorations. A 
large lamp, placed on the writing-table, illuminated this strange armed vigil. All at once, however, Rougon, who had seemed to be dozing, jumped up and sent for Vuillet. He had just remembered that 
he had not received the Gazette. 

The bookseller duly appeared, looking haughty and in very bad humour. 


‘Well!’ Rougon asked him as he took him aside. ‘What about the article you promised? | haven’t seen the paper.’ 

‘Is that what you disturbed me for?’ Vuillet angrily retorted. ‘The Gazette hasn’t been printed; | don’t want to get myself murdered tomorrow if the insurgents come back.’ 

Rougon tried to smile as he declared that, thank heavens, nobody would be murdered at all. It was precisely because disturbing false rumours were circulating that the article in question would have 
been of great service to their cause. 

‘Possibly,’ Vuillet resumed, ‘but the best cause at the moment is to keep one’s head on one’s shoulders.’ 

And he added maliciously: 

‘| was under the impression that you had killed all the insurgents! You've left too many of them for me to run any risks.’ 

Rougon, when he was alone again, felt amazed at this insubordination on the part of a man who was usually so meek and mild. Vuillet’s behaviour seemed suspicious. But he had no time to seek an 
explanation. He had scarcely stretched out again in his armchair when Roudier came in, with a big sabre that he had fastened to his belt, clattering noisily against his legs. The sleepers awoke in fright. 
Granoux thought it was a call to arms. 

‘Eh? What! What's the matter?’ he asked, as he hastily put his black silk cap in his pocket. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Roudier breathlessly, without thinking of taking any oratorical precautions, ‘I believe that a band of insurgents is approaching the town.’ 

These words were received with a horrified silence. Rougon alone had the strength to ask: 

‘Have you seen them?’ 

‘No,’ the retired hosier replied, ‘but we keep hearing strange noises out in the country; one of my men told me he had seen fires on the slopes of the Garrigues..’ 

Then, as the assembled company stared at each other, pale and speechless, he went on: 

‘I'll go back to my post. I’m afraid there'll be an attack. You had better take precautions.’ 

Rougon would have run after him to get more information but he was already too far away. After this the council was in no state to go to sleep again. Strange noises! Fires! An attack! And in the middle 
of the night too! It was very easy to give advice about the need to take precautions but what exactly were they to do? Granoux was inclined to advise that they follow the tactic that had proved so 
successful the previous evening: hide, wait until the insurgents had passed through Plassans, and then announce their triumph. Pierre, however, fortunately remembering his wife’s advice, said that 
Roudier might have been mistaken and that the best thing would be to go and see for themselves. Some of them grimaced at the suggestion; but when it had been agreed that an armed escort should 
accompany the council they all descended very courageously. They left just a few men downstairs, surrounded themselves with about thirty Guardsmen, and ventured into the sleeping town. The moon, 
gliding over the rooftops, cast lengthening shadows. They went along the ramparts from one gate to the next, seeing nothing and hearing nothing. The Guardsmen at the various posts told them that, 
from time to time, they heard strange noises coming from the country through the closed gates; when they strained their ears they could detect nothing but a distant murmur that Granoux said was just 
the noise of the Viorne. 

Nevertheless they remained anxious. They were about to return to the town hall, still very concerned, though they made a show of shrugging their shoulders and calling Roudier a coward who imagined 
things, when Rougon, keen to reassure them, thought of inviting them to view the plain over a distance of several leagues. So he led the little group to the Saint-Marc quarter and knocked at the door 
of the Valqueyras mansion. 

At the very first sign of trouble Count de Valqueyras had left for his chateau at Corbiére. There was no one in his mansion except the Marquis de Carnavant. Since the previous evening he had prudently 
kept his head down; not that he was afraid but because he did not care to be seen plotting with the Rougons at the critical moment. In reality, however, he was dying of curiosity; he had been compelled 
to shut himself up to resist the temptation of running to see what was happening in the yellow drawing-room. When the footman came to tell him, in the middle of the night, that there were some 
gentlemen downstairs asking for him, he could hold back no longer. He got up and hurried downstairs. 

‘My dear Marquis,’ said Rougon, as he introduced the members of the council, ‘we would like to ask a favour. Would you allow us to go into the garden?’ 

‘Of course,’ replied the Marquis, very surprised. ‘I'll come with you.’ 

On the way he ascertained the purpose of the visit. At the end of the garden there was a terrace that overlooked the plain; a large section of the ramparts had collapsed at that point, giving an unimpeded 
view. It had occurred to Rougon that this would serve as an excellent observation post. As they chatted the members of the council leaned over the parapet. The strange spectacle they saw spread out 
before them reduced them to silence. In the distance, in the valley of the Viorne, across the vast hollow that stretched westwards between the chain of the Garrigues and the mountains of the Seille, 
the moonlight was streaming down like a river of pale light. The clumps of trees and the dark rocks looked, here and there, like islets and tongues of land emerging from a luminous sea. And, 
corresponding to the bends of the Viorne, it was possible to see patches and slithers of the river, glittering like armour amidst the fine silvery dust that fell from the sky. It all looked like an ocean, a 
whole world, magnified by the darkness, the cold, and their own secret fears. At first these gentlemen could neither hear nor see anything. The quiver of light in the sky, and the sound of distant voices, 
blinded their eyes and confused their ears. Granoux, though he was not naturally poetic, was struck by the serenity of that winter night and murmured: 

‘What a beautiful night, gentlemen!’ 

‘Roudier was certainly imagining things,’ exclaimed Rougon rather contemptuously. 

But the Marquis, who had acute hearing, had pricked up his ears. 

‘Ah!’ he said in his clear voice, ‘I can hear the tocsin.’ 

They all leaned over the parapet, holding their breath. As light and pure as crystal, the distant tolling of a bell rose from the plain. There was no mistake about it. It was indeed the tocsin. Rougon 
claimed that he could recognize the bell at Béage, a village several miles from Plassans. He said this in order to reassure his colleagues. 

The Marquis interrupted him: ‘Listen, listen. That's the bell at Saint-Maur.’ 

He pointed to another spot on the horizon. There was, indeed, a second bell wailing through the still night. And soon there were ten bells, twenty bells, whose despairing tolling reached their ears that 
by this time had grown accustomed to the range of sounds coming out of the darkness. Ominous noises rose on all sides, like the faint rattles of dying men. Soon the whole plain seemed to be wailing. 
The assembled company had stopped making jokes about Roudier. The Marquis, taking malicious delight in frightening them, explained the cause of all this bell-ringing: 

‘It's the neighbouring villages banding together to attack Plassans at daybreak.’ 

Granoux opened his eyes wide. 

‘Did you see something moving over there?’ he suddenly asked. 

Nobody had been looking; they had been keeping their eyes closed in order to hear better. 

‘Yes, look!’ he continued after a moment. ‘Over there, on the other side of the Viorne, near that mass of shadow. 

‘Yes, | can see,’ replied Rougon, beginning to feel desperate. ‘Someone's kindling a fire.’ 

Almost immediately another fire appeared in front of the first one, then a third, and a fourth. Little red patches began to appear at nearly equal distances throughout the whole length of the valley, like 
lamps along a huge avenue. The moonlight that dimmed their brightness, made them look like pools of blood. This sinister sight filled the council with dismay. 

‘Of course!’ the Marquis muttered, with a particularly exaggerated snigger. ‘Those bandits are sending signals to each other.’ 

He started to count the fires, to get some idea, he said, of how many men ‘the brave National Guard of Plassans’ would have to deal with. Rougon questioned this by saying that the villages were taking 
up arms in order to join the insurgents, not to attack Plassans. But the councillors, by their state of numbed dismay, made it clear that they thought differently and were not to be consoled. 

‘| can hear the Marseillaise,’ remarked Granoux, hardly able to speak. 

Indeed so. A detachment must have been following the course of the Viorne and, at that moment, was passing just under the town; the cry, ‘To arms, citizens! Form your battalions!’ reached the 
onlookers in sudden bursts and with resounding clarity. What a dreadful night! The councillors spent it leaning over the parapet of the terrace, frozen by the terrible cold and yet unable to tear themselves 
away from the sight of the plain that reverberated with the tocsin and the Marseillaise and was ablaze with signal-fires. Their eyes were fixed on that sea of light, flecked with blood-red flames; and they 
strained their ears to listen to the confused clamour, until at last their senses began to deceive them and they saw and heard the most frightful things. Nothing in the world would have induced them to 
leave that spot; if they had turned their backs they would have imagined that a whole army was at their heels. Like certain types of coward, they wanted a clear view of the danger approaching so that 
they could take flight at the right moment. Thus, towards morning, when the moon had set and they could see nothing in front of them but a dark void, they became sick with fear. They fancied they 
were surrounded by invisible enemies crawling along in the dark, ready to grab them by the throat at any moment. At the slightest noise they imagined there were men conferring beneath the terrace 
before scaling it. Yet there was nothing, nothing but darkness into which they stared like men in a trance. The Marquis, as if to console them, said in his ironic voice: 

‘Don't be too worried! They're bound to wait until daybreak. 

Meanwhile Rougon fumed and swore. He felt himself giving way to fear once more. And Granoux’s hair turned completely white. At last the dawn began to appear, with tantalizing slowness. This was, 
again, a very anxious moment. The councillors, at the first ray of light, expected to see an army drawn up before the town. It so happened that, that morning, the dawn was lazy and lingered for a while 
on the edge of the horizon. With craning necks and fixed gaze they peered into the mist. In the shadowy half-light they fancied they could see huge shapes, the plain seemed transformed into a lake of 
blood, the rocks looked like corpses floating on the surface, and the clumps of trees seemed like battalions drawn up for battle. When the growing light had at last dispersed these phantoms, the morning 
broke, so pale and melancholy that even the Marquis’s spirits sank. Not a single insurgent was to be seen, and the roads were empty; but the grey valley looked eerily sad and deserted. The fires had 
gone out but the bells were still ringing. At about eight o’clock Rougon saw a small party of men moving off along the Viorne. 

By this time the councillors were half-dead with cold and fatigue. Seeing no immediate danger, they decided to take a few hours’ rest. A Guardsman was left on the terrace as a sentinel, with orders to 
run and inform Roudier if he saw any men approaching in the distance. Then Granoux and Rougon, worn out by the nervous tension of the night, returned to their homes that were close together, and 
supported each other as they went. 

Felicity put her husband to bed in the most caring way. She called him ‘poor dear’, and told him several times that he ought not to let his imagination get the better of him and that all would be well. But 
he shook his head; he had grave concerns. She let him sleep until eleven o'clock. Then, after he had had something to eat, she gently sent him on his way, saying that he had to see the whole thing 
through. At the town hall Rougon found only four members of the council; the others had sent apologies — they were really ill. Panic had been sweeping through the town all morning, getting worse by 
the minute. The councillors had not been able to keep quiet about the memorable night they had spent on the terrace of the Valqueyras mansion. Their maidservants had lost no time spreading the 
news, embellishing it with various dramatic details. It was already a matter of historical fact that, from the heights of Plassans, groups of cannibals had been seen dancing and devouring their prisoners, 
witches had circled hand in hand round their cauldrons, in which they were boiling children, while endless columns of bandits marched up and down, their weapons glittering in the moonlight. People 
spoke too of bells that, of their own accord, sent the desolate sound of the tocsin ringing through the air, while others claimed that the insurgents had set fire to the neighbouring forests and that the 
whole countryside was in flames. 

It was Tuesday, a market day in Plassans; Roudier had thought it necessary to have the gates opened to admit the few peasants who had brought vegetables butter, and eggs. As soon as it was 
assembled the town council, now consisting of just five members including its chairman, declared that this was unforgivably rash. Although the sentinel stationed at the Valqueyras mansion had seen 
nothing, the town should have been kept closed. Then Rougon decided that the public crier, accompanied by a drummer, should go through the streets, proclaim a state of siege, and announce that 
whoever went outside would not be let back in. The gates were officially closed at midday. This measure, taken in an attempt to reassure the townsfolk, intensified their anxiety. There could hardly have 
been a stranger sight than this little walled town locking and bolting itself in broad daylight, in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

When Plassans had buckled and tightened its belt of crumbling ramparts, and bolted itself in like a besieged fortress preparing for an attack, a wave of anguish swept over the gloomy houses. At regular 
intervals, in the town centre, people fancied they could hear the sound of gunfire in the Suburb. They received no news of any kind; it was as if they were in a cellar, in some sealed hideaway, and were 
nervously awaiting either deliverance or the coup de grace. For the last two days the insurgents, who were scouring the countryside, had stopped all communication. Plassans, caught in the cul-de-sac 
in which it is built, found itself cut off from the rest of France. It felt surrounded by a part of the country that was in open rebellion, where the tocsin was forever ringing and the Marseillaise forever 
roaring like a river in full spate. Abandoned to its fate and trembling with fear, the town was like some prey destined for the victor; the strollers on the Cours Sauvaire were constantly oscillating between 
fear and hope, according to whether they imagined the blouses of insurgents or the uniforms of soldiers surging through the Grand-Porte. Never had a sub-prefecture, in its little prison-house of 
crumbling walls, experienced such agony. 

At about two o’clock the rumour spread that the coup d’état had failed, that the Prince-President was in prison at Vincennes, that Paris was in the hands of absolute demagogues, and that Marseilles, 
Toulon, Draguignan, the entire Midi, was now under the control of the victorious insurrectionary army. The insurgents would arrive that evening and put Plassans to the sword. 


A deputation proceeded to the town hall to protest against the closing of the gates that, it was thought, would only anger the insurgents. Rougon, who was becoming very flustered, defended his order 
with all the strength he could muster; the locking of the gates seemed to him one of the most ingenious acts of his administration, and he put forward his arguments with great conviction. But he became 
embarrassed by questions about the soldiers he had mentioned, the regiment he had promised. Then he began to lie, telling everyone that he had made no promises at all. The non-appearance of this 
legendary regiment that the townsfolk longed for so avidly that they had dreamt of its arrival, was the chief cause of the panic. Well-informed people even named the exact spot on the high-road where 
the soldiers had been butchered. 

At four o'clock Rougon, followed by Granoux, went back to the Valqueyras mansion. Little bands of men, travelling to join the insurgents at Orchéres, could still be seen in the distance, making their 
way along the valley of the Viorne. Throughout the day children had been climbing over the ramparts, and bourgeois gentlemen had come to peep through the loop-holes. These volunteer sentinels 
helped to maintain the general panic by counting out loud the various bands that were taken for so many large battalions. The trembling population fancied it could see from the battlements the 
preparations for a massacre. At dusk, as on the previous evening, they were in a complete panic. 

On returning to the town hall, Rougon and his inseparable companion Granoux recognized that the situation was becoming intolerable. During their absence another member of the council had 
disappeared. Now there were just four of them. They felt it was ridiculous to stay there for hours, gazing at each other's pale faces, not saying a word. Furthermore, they were terribly afraid of having 
to spend a second night on the terrace of the Valqueyras mansion. 

Rougon gravely declared that, as the situation was unchanged, there was no need for them to remain in permanent sitting. If anything serious happened they would be informed. Then he formally 
requested the council to delegate to Roudier all administrative tasks. Poor Roudier, who remembered that he had been a Guardsman in Paris under Louis-Philippe, was in the meantime keeping a 
careful watch at the Grand-Porte. 

Pierre went home feeling very downcast, creeping along in the shadows of the houses. He felt that Plassans was turning against him. He heard his name being mentioned in various tones of anger and 
contempt. He climbed the stairs sweating and with his head spinning. Felicity, looking dismayed, greeted him in silence. She, too, was beginning to despair. Their dreams were starting to crumble. They 
stood there in the yellow drawing-room, staring at each other. The day was drawing to a close, a murky winter day that gave a muddy tint to the orange wallpaper with its large flower pattern; the room 
had never looked more faded, more squalid and shabby. And now they were alone; they no longer had a crowd of courtiers congratulating them, as on the previous evening. A single day had sufficed 
to topple them, just as they were crowing over their victory. If the situation did not change the following day the game would be over. Felicity, who the night before had thought of the plains of Austerliz 
as she gazed at the ruins of the yellow drawing-room, was now thinking of the dreaded field of Waterloo as she saw how gloomy and empty the room was. 

Then, as her husband remained silent, she went mechanically to the window — the window where she had breathed in with delight the sweet smell of an entire sub-prefecture. She saw a number of 
large groups of people on the square; and she closed the shutters on noticing heads turn towards their house, for she was afraid they might be jeered at. She was sure the people down below were 
talking about them. 

Voices floated upwards in the twilight. A lawyer was yapping away in an exultant tone: 

‘That's just what | said. The insurgents left of their own accord, and they won't be asking the forty-one for permission to come back. The forty-one! What a farce! | think there were at least two hundred 
of them!’ 

‘No, no,’ said a burly trader, an oil-dealer and a great politician, ‘there were probably not even ten. There was no fighting or we would have seen some blood in the morning. | went to the town hall to 
have a look; the courtyard was as clean as a whistle.’ 

Then a worker, who stepped timidly up to the group, added: 

‘It wasn’t very hard to regain possession of the town hall. The door wasn’t even shut.’ 

This provoked a certain amount of laughter, and the worker, encouraged by this response, continued: 

‘As for those Rougons, everybody knows they’re a bad lot.’ 

This insult cut Felicity to the quick. The ingratitude of these people upset her, for she herself was at last beginning to believe in the mission of the Rougons. She called her husband over. She wanted 
him to learn how fickle the masses are. 

‘It’s just like their mirror,’ continued the lawyer. ‘What a fuss they made about that broken mirror! | wouldn't put it past Rougon to have fired his gun at it just to make everybody think there was a struggle.’ 
Pierre suppressed a cry of anguish. They did not even believe in his mirror now! They would soon start saying that he had not heard a bullet whiz past his ear. The legend of the Rougons would soon 
be wiped out; nothing would remain of their glory. But his calvary was not yet over. The crowd expressed its hostility as strongly as it had displayed its approval the previous evening. A retired hatter, 
an old man of seventy who had had a factory in the Suburb, began to rake over the Rougons’ past history. He talked confusedly, with the hesitation of someone with a faulty memory, about the Fouques’ 
property, and Adelaide and her affair with a smuggler. He said just enough to get all the old gossip going again. The blabberers huddled together and the words ‘rats’, ‘thieves’, and ‘shameless schemers’ 
floated up to the shutters behind which Pierre and Felicity were sweating with fear and indignation. The people on the square even went so far as to sympathize with Macquart. This was the final blow. 
The day before Rougon had been a Brutus, a stoic soul putting his country before his own affections; now he was nothing but an ambitious good-for-nothing using his own brother as a stepping-stone 
to get where he wanted. 

‘Can you hear them?’ Pierre murmured, almost choking. ‘They're dreadful! They're killing us; we'll never recover from this.’ 

Felicity, quite furious, was beating a tattoo on the shutter with her fingers. 

‘Let them talk,’ she replied. ‘If we get the upper hand again they'll see what I’m made of. | know where it’s all coming from. The new town hates us.’ 

She guessed correctly. The sudden unpopularity of the Rougons was the work of a group of lawyers who were very displeased at the importance acquired by an illiterate former oil-dealer whose 
business had nearly gone bankrupt. The Saint-Marc quarter had shown no sign of life for the last two days. Only the people in the old quarter and the new town remained visible; and the latter had 
taken advantage of the panic to damage the reputation of the yellow drawing-room in the eyes of the tradespeople and workers. Roudier and Granoux were praised as fine men, honourable citizens 
who had been led astray by the Rougons'’ intrigues. Their eyes would be opened. Should not Sir Isidore Granoux be sitting in the mayor's armchair, rather than that fat upstart who didn’t even have two 
coins to rub together? Then they proceeded to criticize Rougon for all the decisions of his administration that had only begun the day before. He should not be allowed to remain in charge of the town 
council; he had been mad to order the closing of the gates; it was because of his stupidity that five members of the council had contracted inflammation of the lungs on the terrace of the Valqueyras 
mansion. There was no end to their criticisms. The republicans likewise were beginning to stir. They talked of the possibility of a sudden attack on the town hall by the workers from the Suburb. The 
reactionary movement was at its last gasp. 

Pierre, faced with the collapse of all his hopes, began to wonder what support he might still be able to rely on if required. 

‘Wasn't Aristide going to call in this evening,’ he asked, ‘to make it up with us?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Felicity. ‘He promised that he’d write a good article. The Indépendant hasn’t come out yet...’ 

Her husband interrupted her. ‘Look!’ he cried. ‘Isn’t that him coming out of the sub-prefecture building?’ 

The old woman glanced over. 

‘He’s got his arm in a sling again!’ she exclaimed. 

Aristide’s hand was indeed wrapped once more in his silk handkerchief. The Empire was collapsing but the Republic was not yet triumphant, and he had thought it prudent to resume his role as an 
invalid. He crossed the square as unobtrusively as possible, without looking up; then, probably hearing some embarrassing remarks from the bystanders, he scuttled round the corner of the Rue de la 
Banne. 

‘He won't come here,’ said Felicity bitterly. ‘It's hopeless. Even our own children have abandoned us!’ 

She slammed the window shut, not wanting to see or hear anything more. When she lit the lamp she and her husband sat down to dinner, dejected and with little appetite. They had just a few hours 
left in which to make a decisive move. It was essential that before daybreak Plassans should be at their feet begging for mercy, or they must give up all hope of the fortune they had dreamed of. The 
total absence of any reliable news was the sole reason for their indecisiveness. Felicity, in her shrewdness, understood the situation perfectly. If they had known the outcome of the coup a’état they 
would either have stared them all down and carried on in their role as saviours, or they would have done all they could to make people forget their unfortunate campaign. But they had no information 
and were growing quite desperate; the thought that they were risking everything on a throw of the dice, in complete ignorance of what was happening, brought a cold sweat to their brows. 

‘Why the devil doesn’t Eugene write to me?’ Rougon suddenly exclaimed in desperation, forgetting that he was betraying to his wife his secret correspondence with his son. 

Felicity pretended not to have heard. Her husband's little outburst, however, made her think. Why indeed had Eugene not written to his father? After keeping him so well informed about the progress of 
the Bonapartist cause he ought at least to have told him whether Prince Louis had triumphed or not. Prudence alone would have counselled the dispatch of this information. If he remained silent it must 
be because the victorious Republic had sent him to join the pretender in the prison at Vincennes. This idea sent a shiver down Felicity’s spine; her son’s silence was destroying her last hopes. 

At that moment someone brought up the Gazette that had just appeared. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Pierre, very surprised. ‘Vuillet has issued his paper!’ 

He tore off the wrapper, read the leading article, and finished it looking as white as a sheet and almost falling out of his chair. 

‘Here, read this,’ he said, handing the paper to Felicity. 

It was a magnificent article, attacking the insurgents with tremendous venom. Never before had so much bile, so many falsehoods, such violent abuse flowed from a journalist’s pen. Vuillet began by 
describing the entry of the insurgents into Plassans. It was an absolute masterpiece. He described ‘those bandits, those sinister faces, that scum from the galleys’ invading the town, ‘drunk on brandy, 
lust, and the urge to pillage’; then he described them ‘parading their cynicism in the streets, terrifying the townspeople with their savage cries, bent on rape and murder’. Later in the article the scene at 
the town hall and the arrest of the authorities became a most horrible drama. ‘Then they seized the most respectable men by the throat; and the mayor, the brave commander of the National Guard, 
the postmaster, that kindly functionary, were — like Jesus himself — crowned with thorns by the wretches, who spat in their faces.’ The paragraph devoted to Miette and her red pelisse was especially 
fanciful. Vuillet had seen ten, twenty girls smeared with blood: ‘and who’, he wrote, ‘did not behold among those monsters some unspeakable creatures dressed in red, who must have rolled in the 
blood of the martyrs murdered by the bandits along the roads? They were brandishing banners and openly offering themselves to the entire horde.’ Vuillet added, with biblical grandiloquence: ‘The 
Republic never marches without debauchery and murder by her side.’ That, however, was only the first part of the article; after the narrative itself the bookseller asked if the country would continue to 
tolerate ‘the shamelessness of these wild beasts, who respect neither property nor persons’; he appealed to all brave citizens, declaring that to tolerate such things any longer would be tantamount to 
encouraging them, and that the insurgents would then come and snatch ‘the daughter from her mother’s arms, the wife from her husband’s embrace’, and finally, after a pious sentence in which he 
declared that it was God’s will that the wicked be exterminated, he concluded with this trumpet-blast: ‘It is said that these wretches are once more at our gates; well, let each one of us take a gun and 
shoot them down like dogs; |, for my part, will be in the vanguard, happy to rid the earth of such vermin.’ 

This article, in which periphrastic abuse was piled up with all the heavy-handedness of French provincial journalism, dismayed Rougon, who muttered, as Felicity put the Gazette back on the table: 
‘The swine! He’s put the final nail in our coffin; people will think I've made him write this diatribe.’ 

‘But’, his wife remarked pensively, ‘didn’t you tell me this morning that he absolutely refused to write anything against the republicans? All the rumours floating about had terrified him, and he was as 
pale as a ghost, you said.’ 

‘Yes, yes! | can’t understand it at all. When | insisted he went so far as to reproach me for not having killed all the insurgents. He should have written this article yesterday; today he'll get us all butchered!’ 
Felicity was amazed. What could have made Vuillet change his mind? The idea of that wretched would-be priest carrying a musket and firing from the ramparts seemed to her one of the most ridiculous 
things imaginable. There was certainly some determining cause behind all this that escaped her. At all events, Vuillet was too bold in his rhetoric and too ready to demonstrate his valour for the 
insurrectionary forces to be really so near the town. 

‘He’s a nasty devil, I’ve always said so, Rougon resumed, after rereading the article. ‘He has probably been waiting for an opportunity to undermine us. What a fool | was to leave him in charge of the 
post-office!’ 

This last sentence was like a sudden illumination. Felicity stood up immediately as if she had had a sudden idea; then she put on a hat and threw a shawl over her shoulders. 

‘Where are you going?’ her husband asked her in surprise. ‘It’s past nine o'clock.’ 

‘You go to bed,’ she replied rather brusquely. ‘You're not well; go and rest. Sleep until | come back; I'll wake you up if necessary, and then we can talk again.’ 

She went out in her usual sprightly way, trotted to the post-office, and, without knocking, entered the little room where Vuillet was still at work. It was obvious that he was not pleased to see her. 


Never had Vuillet felt so happy. Since he had been able to slip his little fingers into the mailbag he had tasted the most exquisite pleasures, the pleasures of a prurient priest about to relish the 
confessions of his penitents. All the sly indiscretions, all the vague chatter of sacristies resounded in his ears. He poked his long, pale nose into the letters, gazed amorously at the addresses with his 
suspicious eyes, felt the envelopes just as young Abbes feel the souls of young virgins. He experienced endless enjoyment, he was titillated by endless temptations. The thousand secrets of Plassans 
lay there. He held in his hand the honour of women and the fortunes of men; and he had only to break a seal to know as much as the grand vicar at the cathedral, who was the confidant of all the well- 
to-do people in the town. Vuillet was one of those terribly bitter, cold-blooded gossips who know everything, worm out everything but never repeat what they know except to deal somebody a mortal 
blow. He had often longed to plunge his arm into the public letter-box. Since the previous evening the little postmaster’s office had become a big confessional full of shadows and religious mystery, in 
which he nearly fainted in rapture as he sniffed the letters which exhaled vague longings and trembling confessions. Moreover, he went about his work with utter brazenness. The crisis through which 
the country was passing gave him total impunity. If some letters were delayed, or others went completely astray, it would be the fault of those dreadful republicans who were prowling about the 
countryside and blocking all communication. The closing of the town gates had annoyed him; but he had come to an understanding with Roudier whereby the couriers were allowed to enter and bring 
the mail directly to him without going via the town hall. 

In fact he had only opened a few letters, the important ones, those in which his sexton-like instincts divined some information it would be useful for him to know before anybody else. And he contented 
himself with locking in a drawer, for delivery later on, such letters as might alert people to the real situation in the country and deprive him of the distinction of showing his courage at a time when the 
whole town was trembling with fear. This pious individual, by choosing the position of postmaster, had proved his remarkable shrewdness. 

When Madam Rougon entered he was taking his choice from a great pile of letters and papers, under the pretext, no doubt, of sorting them. He stood up with his humble smile and offered her a chair, 
his reddened eyelids blinking rather uneasily. But Felicity did not sit down. She demanded curtly: 

‘| want the letter.’ 

At this Vuillet's eyes opened wide, with an expression of perfect innocence. 

‘What letter, madam?’ he asked. 

‘The letter that arrived this morning for my husband ... Come on, Sir Vuillet, I’m in a hurry.’ 

As he stammered that he did not know what she meant, that he had not seen anything, that he did not understand, Felicity continued in a threatening undertone: 

‘A letter from Paris, from my son Eugene; you know what | mean, don’t you? ... I'll look for it myself.’ 

She stepped forward as if intending to examine the various packets lying around the room. Spurred into action, he said he would have a look. Naturally, everything was in a mess! Perhaps, indeed, 
there might be a letter. In that case they would find it. But he swore that, as far as he was concerned, he had not seen one. While he was speaking he moved about the office turning over all the papers. 
Then he opened the drawers and boxes. Felicity waited impassively. 

‘Ah, you're right, here’s a letter for you,’ he cried at last, taking some papers out of one of the boxes. ‘Those damned clerks, they take advantage of the situation to stop doing their job properly.’ 
Felicity took the letter and examined the seal carefully, without seeming worried in the slightest as to whether this might off end Vuillet. She saw that the envelope had been opened; the bookseller, in 
his clumsy way, had used some wax of a darker colour to reseal it. She took care to slit the envelope open so as to keep the seal intact, so that it could be used as proof. Eugene’s letter briefly 
announced the complete success of the coup d’état. Paris was subdued, the provinces remained quiet, and he advised his parents to maintain a very firm stance in the face of the partial insurrection 
that was affecting the Midi. In conclusion, he told them that their fortune was made, provided they didn’t weaken. 

Madam Rougon put the letter in her pocket and sat down slowly, looking at Vuillet full in the face. The latter had resumed his feverish sorting, making himself appear very busy. 

‘Listen, Sir Vuillet,’ she said to him. 

She continued, when he looked up: 

‘Shall we put our cards on the table? You would be making a mistake to betray us; something bad might happen to you. If, instead of unsealing our letters...’ 

He protested at this, pretending to take offence. But she carried on calmly: 

‘| know your sort, you would never admit it ... Let’s not waste time. What do you want to gain from the coup d'état?’ 

As he continued to protest his complete innocence she lost her patience. 

‘You must take me for a fool!’ she cried. ‘I've read your article ... You would be well advised to work with us.’ 

Thereupon, without admitting anything, he said that he wanted to have the custom of the college. He used to supply them with textbooks but it had become known that he sold pornographic material 
under the counter to the pupils — in such quantities, moreover, that the desks overflowed with obscene works and prints. Indeed, he had almost been prosecuted by the Correctional Police Court. Since 
then he had longed to be received back into the good graces of the college governors. 

Felicity was surprised at the modesty of his ambition and told him so. To open letters and risk the galleys just to sell a few dictionaries! 

‘Well!’ he exclaimed in a shrill voice, it's a guaranteed income of four or five thousand francs a year. | don’t aspire to impossibilities like some people.’ 

She ignored this remark. No more was said about his opening the letters. A treaty of alliance was concluded, by which Vuillet undertook not to circulate any news or take any initiative of his own on 
condition that the Rougons got him the custom of the college. As she was leaving Felicity advised him not to compromise himself any further. It would be enough if he kept the letters back and distributed 
them only on the second day. 

‘What a crook,’ she muttered when she reached the street, forgetting that she herself had just placed an interdict on the mail. 

She went home slowly, deep in thought. She even took a detour via the Cours Sauvaire, as if to have more time to reflect before going in. Under the trees on the Cours she met Sir Carnavant, who 
was taking advantage of the darkness to ferret about the town without being seen. The clergy of Plassans, to whom all action was distasteful, had remained absolutely neutral since the announcement 
of the coup d’état. In their opinion the Empire was virtually established, and they were waiting for an opportunity to redirect their secular intrigues. The Marquis, who had now become a useless agent, 
remained curious on just one point: he wanted to know how the struggle would end up, and how the Rougons would play the final stages of their role. 

‘Oh! It’s you, my dear child!’ he exclaimed, recognizing Felicity. ‘| was going to come and see you. Your affairs have run into trouble.’ 

‘Oh no, things are all right,’ she replied in a rather off-handed tone. 

‘So much the better. You must tell me all about it. | must confess that | gave your husband and his colleagues a terrible fright the other night. You should have seen how funny they looked on the terrace 
when | pointed out a band of insurgents in every cluster of trees in the valley! ... Will you forgive me?’ 

‘I'm grateful,’ Felicity hastened to say. ‘You should have made them die of fright. My husband is a crafty old thing, though. Come and see me one of these mornings when he’s out of the house.’ 

Then she turned on her heels and sped off, as if this meeting with the Marquis had made up her mind. Her whole little person expressed implacable determination. At last she was going to take her 
revenge on Pierre for being so secretive, and establish once and for all her supremacy in the house. There would be a terrible scene, quite a drama, the finer points of which she was already enjoying 
in anticipation as she worked out her plan with all the subtlety of a resentful wife. 

She found Pierre in bed, fast asleep; she held the candle close to him for a moment, and gazed with an air of pity at his thick-set face that twitched slightly from time to time; then she sat down at the 
head of the bed, took off her bonnet, let her hair fall loose, assumed a look of despair, and began to sob quite loudly. 

‘What! What's the matter? Why are you crying?’ asked Pierre, suddenly waking up. 

She did not reply but cried even more bitterly. 

‘What is it?’ continued her husband, frightened by this silent despair. ‘Where have you been? Have you seen the insurgents?’ 

She shook her head; then, in a faint voice, she said: 

‘I've just come from the Valqueyras mansion. | wanted to ask Sir Carnavant’s advice. Ah! my dear, it’s all over.’ 

Pierre sat up in bed. His bull-neck and all his soft, flabby flesh seemed swollen with terror. Then he sank back in the middle of the untidy bed, pale and tearful, looking like some grotesque Chinese 
figure. 

‘The Marquis’, continued Felicity, ‘thinks that Prince Louis has lost; we are ruined, we'll never get a sou.’ 

Thereupon, as often happens with cowards, Pierre flew into a rage. It was the Marquis’s fault, his wife’s fault, the fault of his whole family. Had he ever given a thought to politics until Sir Carnavant and 
Felicity had pushed him into all this tomfoolery? 

‘|wash my hands of it altogether,’ he cried. ‘It's you two who are responsible for this mess. Wouldn't it have been better to go on living on our savings in peace and quiet? But you always wanted to get 
your own way! You can see where it has landed us.’ 

He had lost all sense of perspective, forgetting that he had been as keen as his wife to profit from the coup d'état. But all he wanted now was to vent his anger by blaming everybody else for his ruin. 
‘In any case,’ he continued, ‘could we ever have succeeded with children like ours? Eugene abandons us at the critical moment; Aristide has dragged us through the mud, and even that big simpleton 
Pascal is embarrassing us with his philanthropic work among the insurgents ... And to think we ruined ourselves to give them a good education!’ 

In his anger, he used words he never used normally. 

As he paused for breath, Felicity said softly: 

‘You're forgetting Macquart.’ 

‘Ah, yes! | was forgetting him!’ he resumed more violently than ever. ‘There’s another one | can’t think of without losing my temper ... But that’s not all; you know, little Silvére - | saw him at my mother’s 
the other evening with his hands covered in blood. He has put some gendarme’s eye out. | didn’t tell you about it because | didn’t want to frighten you. But you'll see one of my nephews in the assizes 
court. What a family! ... As for Macquart, he has given us so much trouble that | felt like smashing his head in the other day when | had a gun in my hand. Yes, | really had a mind to...’ 

Felicity let the storm pass. She received her husband's reproaches with angelic patience, bowing her head as if guilty, thus allowing herself a discreet smile. Her attitude maddened Pierre even more. 
When words began to fail him, she heaved deep sighs, feigning repentance; then she repeated, in a disconsolate voice: 

‘Whatever shall we do? ... We're up to our eyes in debt.’ 

‘It’s all your fault!’ Pierre cried, with all his remaining strength. 

The Rougons owed money in all directions. Their hope of imminent success had made them become totally rash. Since the beginning of 1851 they had gone so far as to entertain their guests every 
evening with cordial, punch, and little cakes — providing, in fact, complete little snacks, while they all drank to the death of the Republic. Besides this, Pierre had placed a quarter of his capital at the 
disposal of the reactionary party as a contribution towards the purchase of guns and ammunition. 

‘The pastrycook’s bill comes to at least a thousand francs,’ Felicity resumed in her smoothest tone, ‘and we probably owe twice as much to the wine-and-spirits dealer. Then there’s the butcher, the 
baker, the fruiterer...’ 

Pierre was in total despair. Felicity struck a final blow by adding: 

‘| haven’t mentioned the ten thousand francs you paid for the guns.’ 

‘Me! Me!’ he spluttered, ‘but | was tricked, | was robbed! It was that idiot Sicardot who got me into this mess by swearing that the Bonapartists would win. | thought | was just making an advance. The 
silly old fool will have to give the money back.’ 

‘Ha! You won't get anything back,’ said his wife with a shrug. ‘We'll suffer the fate of war. When we’ve paid everything off we won't even have enough to buy bread. Ah, it’s been a fine campaign! ... 
We'll have to go and live in some shack in the old quarter.’ 

This last phrase had a very dismal ring to it. It sounded like the knell of their existence. Pierre pictured the shack in the old quarter which his wife had just mentioned. It was there, then, that he would 
die, on a straw mattress, after spending his life yearning for a life of ease and comfort. It was in vain that he had robbed his mother, become involved in the foulest intrigues, and told endless lies. The 
Empire would not pay his debts, and the Empire was the only thing that could save him. He jumped out of bed in his nightshirt, crying: 

‘No, I'll take my gun; I'd rather be killed by the insurgents.’ 

‘Well!’ Felicity rejoined, speaking very calmly. ‘You can do that tomorrow or the day after, because the republicans are not far off. It's as good a way as any to have done with things.’ 

Pierre froze in terror. It seemed as if someone had suddenly poured a bucket of cold water over his head. He slowly got into bed again, and when he was warmly wrapped in the sheets he began to 
cry. This fat gentleman burst into tears — soft, abundant tears that streamed down his cheeks. A terrible reaction was now taking place within him. Having vented his wrath, he had become a helpless, 


plaintive child. Felicity, who had been waiting for this crisis, was delighted to see him so dejected and bereft, so humbled before her. She still said nothing, and maintained her attitude of distressed 
humility. After a long pause, her apparent resignation, her silent despair, got on Pierre’s nerves. 

‘Say something!’ he implored. ‘Let's think it all over together. Is it really so hopeless?’ 

‘Yes, you know very well,’ she replied. ‘You explained the situation yourself just now; we can’t expect any help from anyone; even our children have betrayed us.’ 

‘Let's run away, then ... Shall we leave Plassans tonight, immediately?’ 

‘Run away! But, my dear, tomorrow we'd be the talk of the town ... And have you forgotten that you had the gates closed?’ 

A struggle was going on in Pierre’s mind as he strained to think of a solution; at last, as if admitting defeat, he murmured in a tone of supplication: 

‘| beg you, try to think of something; you haven't said anything yet.’ 

Felicity looked up, feigning surprise; and with a gesture of complete powerlessness she said: 

‘I'm stupid in these things; | don’t understand anything about politics, as you've told me hundreds of times.’ 

Then, as her embarrassed husband said nothing and lowered his eyes, she continued slowly but not reproachfully: 

‘You haven't kept me informed about your affairs, have you? | don’t know anything about them, so | can’t give you any advice ... It was quite right of you, though, because women sometimes talk too 
much, and it’s far better for men to be in charge.’ 

She said this with such subtle irony that her husband did not realise that she was making fun of him. He simply felt profound remorse. And, all of a sudden, he burst out with a confession. He mentioned 
Eugene’s letters, and explained his plans and actions, with all the loquacity of a man relieving his conscience and imploring a saviour. At every moment he broke off to ask: ‘What would you have done 
in my place?’ or else he cried, ‘Isn’t that so? | was right, | couldn’t have acted otherwise.’ But Felicity did not even deign to respond. She listened with all the cold detachment of a judge. In reality she 
was tasting the most exquisite pleasure; she had finally got that ‘crafty old thing’ where she wanted him; she was playing with him like a cat playing with a ball of paper; he might as well have held out 
his hands so that she could manacle him. 

‘Wait,’ he said, jumping out of bed. ‘I'll show you Eugene’s letters. They'll give you a better idea of the situation.’ 

She vainly tried to hold him back by his nightshirt; he spread the letters out on the bedside table, got back into bed, and read whole pages of them and made her go through them herself. She suppressed 
a smile and began to feel rather sorry for him. 

‘Well,’ he said anxiously when he had finished, ‘now that you know everything, can you see any way of saving us?’ 

She still did not respond. She seemed deep in thought. 

‘You're an intelligent woman,’ he continued, trying to flatter her. ‘It was wrong of me to keep it all from you. | can see that now.’ 

‘Let's say no more about it,’ she replied. ‘In my opinion, if you had the courage...’ 

He looked at her in eager anticipation but she broke off with a smile: 

‘But do you promise to trust me from now on? You'll tell me everything, won't you? You won't do anything without consulting me?’ 

He promised, and accepted the most rigorous conditions. Felicity then got into bed; she had become cold and cuddled up to him; and in a whisper, as if she was afraid that somebody might hear them, 
she explained in detail her plan of campaign. In her opinion the town should be allowed to get into a state of even greater panic, while Pierre should maintain a heroic attitude in the eyes of the terrified 
inhabitants. A little bird, she said, had told her that the insurgents were still quite far away. Moreover, the party of order would sooner or later carry the day, and the Rougons would be rewarded. After 
the role of saviours, that of martyrs was not to be despised. She argued so well, and with such conviction, that her husband, surprised at first by the simplicity of her plan that consisted in facing it out, 
finally saw it as a marvellous strategy and promised to follow it as courageously as possible. 

‘And don’t forget that I’m the one who is saving you,’ the old woman murmured coaxingly. ‘You'll treat me properly now, won't you?’ 

They kissed each other and said goodnight. It was like a fresh start for these two elderly people eaten up with greed. But neither of them slept; after a quarter of an hour Pierre, who had been gazing 
at the round reflection of the night lamp on the ceiling, turned towards his wife and in a whisper described an idea he had just had. 

‘Oh, no!’ Felicity murmured with a shudder. ‘That would be too cruel.’ 

‘Well,’ he resumed, ‘you said you wanted them all to be in a complete panic! ... They would take me seriously if events followed the course | suggest...’ 

Then, developing his scheme, he cried: 

‘We could use Macquart ... It would be a way of getting rid of him.’ 

Felicity now seemed taken by the idea. She thought for a moment, looked doubtful, and then, in a distressed tone, said hesitantly: 

‘You may be right. We'll have to see ... After all, we’d be stupid to have any scruples about it; for us it’s a matter of life and death ... Let me take care of it. I'll go and talk to Macquart tomorrow and see 
if we can come to an understanding with him. You would only start arguing with him and spoil everything ... Goodnight, sleep well, you poor thing ... Don’t worry, our troubles will soon be over.’ 

They kissed each other again and fell asleep. The patch of light on the ceiling now seemed to be assuming the shape of a terrified eye, staring unblinkingly at the pale, slumbering couple, who now 
reeked of crime under their sheets, and were dreaming that they could see blood raining down in big drops and turning into gold coins as they landed on the floor. 

The next day, before it was light, Felicity went to the town hall armed with instructions from Pierre to seek an interview with Macquart. She took her husband’s National Guard uniform with her, wrapped 
in a cloth. There were only a few men fast asleep in the guardhouse. The doorkeeper, who had been entrusted with the task of supplying Macquart with food, went upstairs with her to open the door of 
the dressing-room that had been turned into a cell. Then he quietly came down again. 

Macquart had been in the room for two days and two nights. He had had plenty of time to think things over. After his sleep, his first few hours had been given over to fits of impotent rage. Tormented 
by the idea of his brother lording it in the next room, he had wanted to break down the door. He promised himself that he would strangle Rougon with his bare hands as soon as the insurgents came 
back to release him. But, in the evening, at twilight, he calmed down and stopped striding furiously round the little room. He liked the atmosphere there that now gave him a feeling of comfort and 
relaxation. Sir Gargonnet, who was very rich, refined, and vain, had fitted this little room out in a very elegant fashion; the sofa was soft and warm; scents, pomades, and soaps adorned the marble 
washstand, and the pale light fell softly from the ceiling, like the glow of a lamp hanging in an alcove. Macquart, immersed in this musky, soporific, dressing-room atmosphere, fell asleep thinking that 
those damned rich people ‘were really very lucky’. He had covered himself with a blanket someone had given him. With his head, back, and arms resting on the cushions, he stretched out on the couch 
until the morning. When he opened his eyes a ray of sunlight was gliding through the opening above his head. He remained lying on the sofa, where he felt warm, and gazed round pensively. He 
thought that he would never have such a place to wash in. The washstand interested him especially; it was surely not hard, he thought, to keep clean and neat with so many little pots and phials at 
one’s disposal. This made him think bitterly of his own wasted life. It occurred to him that perhaps he had lost his way; there is nothing to be gained by spending time with beggars; he should have been 
less bloody-minded and fallen in with the Rougons. Then, however, he dismissed this thought. The Rougons were villains; they had robbed him. But the warmth and softness of the sofa continued to 
mollify him, and fill him with vague regrets. After all, the insurgents were abandoning him and allowing themselves to be defeated like idiots. Eventually he came to the conclusion that the Republic was 
pure deception. Those Rougons were lucky. He thought of all the fruitless feuding. Not a single member of the family had ever sided with him: neither Aristide, nor Silvére’s brother, nor Silvére himself, 
who was a fool to get so enthusiastic about the Republic and would never come to anything. His wife was dead and his children had abandoned him; he would die alone and forgotten, like a dog, 
without a sou to his name. He ought really to have sold himself to the reactionary party. With these thoughts turning over in his mind he eyed the washstand, feeling an urge to wash his hands with a 
certain powder soap he could see in a crystal jar. Like all lazy men who live off their wives or children, he had foppish tastes. Although he wore patched-up trousers he liked to cover himself with scented 
oil. He spent hours at the barber's, talking politics and having his hair brushed and combed between discussions. At last the temptation became too strong and Macquart installed himself in front of the 
washstand. He washed his hands and face, brushed his hair, perfumed himself, in fact cleaned and tidied himself very thoroughly. He made use of all the bottles, all the various soaps and powders. 
But his greatest pleasure was to dry his hands with the mayor's towels that were so thick and soft. He buried his wet face in them, and in a state of ecstasy breathed in all the odours of wealth. Then, 
having pomaded himself, and smelling sweetly from head to foot, he stretched out once more on the sofa, feeling rejuvenated and disposed to the most conciliatory thoughts. He felt even greater 
contempt for the Republic now that he had sniffed Sir Gargonnet’s phials. It occurred to him that there was, perhaps, still time to make peace with his brother. He wondered what he might ask in retum 
for turning traitor. His resentment towards the Rougons still gnawed at him; but he was in one of those moods when, lying back quietly, one is capable of accepting some home truths and scolding 
oneself for failing to make an easy life for oneself, even at the cost of relinquishing one’s bitterest grudges. Towards evening Antoine decided to ask to seek an audience with his brother the following 
day. But when, in the morning, he saw Felicity enter the room he realised that his help was needed; so he remained on his guard. 

The negotiations were long and tortuous, and were conducted on both sides with infinite skill. At first they both indulged in vague complaints. Felicity, surprised to find Macquart almost polite after the 
violent scene he had made at her house on the Sunday evening, assumed a tone of gentle reproach. She deplored the hatreds that divide families. But, in truth, he had insulted and vilified his brother 
with such ferocity that he had made the poor man quite ill. 

‘But, damn it all, my brother has never behaved like a brother towards me,’ Macquart replied, with contained violence. ‘Has he ever helped me out? He would have let me die in my shack! ... When he 
was quite good to me — you remember, when he gave me two hundred francs — I’m sure no one can reproach me with having said a single unpleasant word about him. | told everybody how good- 
hearted he is.’ 

This clearly signified: 

‘If you had carried on supplying me with money | would have been very nice to you, and would have helped you instead of fighting with you. It’s your fault. You should have bought me.’ 

Felicity understood this perfectly, and replied: 

‘| Know you have accused us of being hard-hearted, because you think we’re well off; but you’re wrong, my dear brother: we're poor; we have never been able to be as generous as we would have 
wanted.’ 

She hesitated for a moment, and then continued: 

‘If it was absolutely necessary, if circumstances warranted it, we could make a sacrifice; but, truly, we are poor, very poor!’ 

Macquart pricked up his ears. ‘I've got them!’ he thought. Then, as if he had not heard his sister-in-law’s indirect offer, he described his wretched existence in a doleful voice, and referred to his wife’s 
death and his children’s flight. Felicity, for her part, spoke of the crisis through which the country was passing, and declared that the Republic had completely ruined them. Then she proceeded to curse 
the age in which they lived that compelled one brother to imprison another. How their hearts would bleed if justice refused to release its prey! And finally she let slip the word ‘galleys’. 

‘Hal! | defy you,’ said Macquart calmly. 

But she immediately exclaimed: 

‘| would rather redeem the honour of the family with my own blood. | say this to show you that we shall not abandon you ... | have come to tell you how you can escape, my dear Antoine.’ 

They looked into each other's eyes for a moment, taking the measure of each other before engaging in combat. 

‘Unconditionally?’ he asked after a pause. 

‘Absolutely,’ she replied. 

Then she sat beside him on the sofa, and continued in a firm voice: 

‘And | would add, before we go any further, that if you want to earn a thousand francs, | can tell you how.’ 

There was another pause. 

‘If it's all above board,’ Antoine muttered, looking thoughtful. ‘You know, | don’t want to get involved in your intrigues.’ 

‘But there’s nothing underhand about it,’ Felicity resumed, smiling at the old rogue’s scruples. ‘Nothing could be simpler: you will leave this room and go and hide in your mother’s house, and this 
evening you will get your friends together and come and recapture the town hall.’ 

Macquart could not hide his astonishment. He did not understand it at all. 

‘| thought’, he said, ‘that you had won.’ 

‘Oh! | haven't got time now to tell you all about it,’ the old woman replied rather impatiently. ‘Do you agree or not?’ 

‘Well, no! | don’t agree ... | want to think it over. It would be very stupid of me to risk a possible fortune for a thousand francs.’ 

Felicity stood up. 


‘As you wish, my friend,’ she said coldly. ‘You don’t seem to realise the position you're in. You came to my house and called me an old cow; and when I’m kind enough to offer to help you out of the 
hole you've stupidly let yourself fall into, you stand on ceremony and refuse to be saved. Well, stay there, wait until the authorities come back. As for me, | wash my hands of the whole business.’ 

She was already at the door. 

‘But explain,’ he implored. ‘I can’t do a deal with you without knowing what's going on. For the last two days I’ve been completely in the dark. How can | know you're not trying to trick me?’ 

‘You really are stupid,’ replied Felicity, who had retraced her steps on hearing Antoine’s heartfelt cry. ‘You're very foolish not to put yourself entirely in our hands. A thousand francs! That's quite a sum, 
a sum people would only risk in a winning cause. | advise you to accept.’ 

He still hesitated. 

‘But when we want to take control of the town hall, will we be able to enter without a fight?’ 

‘| don’t know,’ she said with a smile. ‘A few shots might be fired.’ 

He stared at her. 

‘Hmm,’ he resumed in a hoarse voice, ‘you’re not planning to get a bullet lodged in my head, are you?’ 

Felicity blushed. She was, in fact, just thinking how useful it would be if, during the attack on the town hall, a bullet were to rid them of Antoine. It would save them a thousand francs as well ... So she 
muttered rather angrily: 

‘What an idea! ... Really, it’s terrible to think such things!’ 

Then, suddenly calming down, she added: 

‘Do you agree? ... You understand now, don’t you?’ 

Macquart had understood perfectly. They were proposing an ambush. He did not see the reasons for it, nor its consequences, and this was what made him haggle. After talking about the Republic as 
though it were a mistress whom, to his great distress, he no longer loved, he went over all the risks he would have to run, and ended by asking for two thousand francs. But Felicity stuck to her original 
offer. They went on haggling until she promised to get him, on his return to France, some post in which he would have nothing to do and which would give him a good income. The bargain was then 
concluded. She made him don the Guardsman’s uniform she had brought with her. He was to make his way discreetly to Aunt Dide’s and later, around midnight, gather together, on the square in front 
of the town hall, all the republicans he could find, telling them that the town hall was unguarded and that they had only to push open the door to take possession of it. Antoine then asked for some 
advance payment and was given two hundred francs. Felicity agreed to pay the remaining eight hundred the following day. The Rougons were risking all the money they had left. 

When Felicity had gone downstairs she remained on the square for a moment to watch Macquart leave. He passed the guardhouse, quietly blowing his nose. He had taken care to break the skylight 
in the dressing-room, to make it seem that he had made his escape that way. 

‘It’s all arranged,’ Felicity said to her husband, when she arrived home. ‘It will be at midnight ... | don’t care what happens now. I'd like to see them all shot. After the way they slandered us yesterday 
in the street!’ 

‘It was silly of you to hesitate,’ replied Pierre, who was shaving. ‘Everyone would do the same in our place.’ 

That morning — it was a Wednesday — he was particularly careful about his toilet. His wife combed his hair and tied his cravat. She turned him about like a child who was to go to a prize-giving ceremony. 
When he was ready she examined him and declared that he looked very smart, and would cut a very good figure in the midst of the serious events that were about to unfold. His big pale face wore an 
expression of grave dignity and heroic determination. She accompanied him to the first landing and gave him her final piece of advice: he was not to let his brave demeanour slip in any way, however 
great the panic might be; he was to have the gates closed more tightly than ever, and leave the town in agonies of terror within its ramparts; it would be so much the better if he were to seem the only 
one willing to die for the cause of order. 

What a day it was! The Rougons still talk about it as if it were a glorious and decisive battle. Pierre went straight to the town hall, heedless of the looks or words that greeted him on his way. He installed 
himself in magisterial fashion, like a man who had absolutely no intention of leaving the place. He simply sent a note to Roudier, to advise him that he was resuming the responsibilities of his office. 
‘Keep watch at the gates,’ he added, knowing that his words might become public; ‘I will watch over the town and ensure the security of life and property. It is when evil forces reappear and threaten to 
prevail that all true citizens should endeavour to suppress them, even at the risk of their lives.’ The style of the note, and various spelling mistakes, made it appear all the more heroic. Not one of the 
gentlemen of the provisional council put in an appearance. The last two to remain faithful, and Granoux himself, prudently stayed at home. Thus Rougon was the only member of the council who 
remained at his post, in his official armchair, all the others having vanished as the panic grew. He did not even deign to issue an order summoning them to attend. He was there, and that was enough. 
It was a sublime spectacle that a regional newspaper characterized as: ‘Courage hand in hand with Duty.’ 

Throughout the morning Pierre could be seen walking from room to room in the town hall. He was absolutely alone in the big, empty building, whose lofty halls echoed with the sound of his footsteps. 
All the doors were wide open. He made a great show, in these open spaces, of his chairmanship of a non-existent council, and gave such a convincing display of taking his responsibilities seriously 
that the concierge, coming across him two or three times in the corridors, bowed to him with an air of surprise mingled with respect. He was seen at every window and, in spite of the bitter cold, appeared 
several times on the balcony clutching bundles of papers, like a busy man waiting to take delivery of some important dispatches. 

Then, at about noon, he proceeded through the town and visited the guardhouses, speaking of a possible attack and letting it be understood that the insurgents were not far off; but he was counting, 
he said, on the courage of the brave Guardsmen. If necessary, they must all be ready to lay down their lives for the cause. When he returned from his round, slowly and solemnly, with all the airs of a 
hero who had put the affairs of his country in order and now awaited only death, he observed reactions of total stupefaction; the people strolling along the Cours, the imperturbable little rentiers whom 
no catastrophe would have prevented from coming at certain allotted times to sunbathe, stared at him in amazement as if they did not recognize him, and could not believe that one of their own, a 
former oil-dealer, should be bold enough to confront a whole army. 

In the town the tension was at its height. The insurrectionists were expected at any moment. The rumour of Macquart’s escape had caused much alarm. It was claimed that he had been rescued by his 
friends, the Reds, and that he was waiting in some hideaway for night to come in order to fall upon the townsfolk and set fire to the whole town. Plassans, closed in and terror-stricken, its soul eaten 
away by fear within its prison-like walls, no longer knew what to imagine in order to frighten itself even more. The republicans, in the face of Rougon’s bold demeanour, felt distrustful for a moment. As 
for the new town — the lawyers and retired tradespeople who had denounced the yellow drawing-room the previous evening — they were so surprised that they no longer dared openly to attack such a 
brave man. They contented themselves by saying that it was folly to defy victorious insurgents like that, and that such useless heroism would bring the greatest misfortunes upon Plassans. Then, at 
about three o'clock, they organized a deputation. Pierre, though dying to make a display of his dedication before his fellow citizens, had not dared to hope for such a fine opportunity. 

He spoke sublimely. It was in the mayor's private rooms that the chairman of the provisional council received the deputation from the new town. The gentlemen of the deputation, after paying due 
homage to him for his patriotism, begged him to forgo all resistance. But he, in a loud voice, spoke of duty, of his country, of order, of liberty, and so on and so forth. Moreover, he did not wish to force 
anyone to follow his example; he was just doing what his conscience and his heart told him to do. 

‘You see, gentlemen, | am acting alone,’ he said in conclusion. ‘I will take full responsibility so that no one other than myself might be compromised. If a victim is needed | am ready; | am prepared to 
sacrifice my life to ensure the safety of my fellow townspeople.’ 

A notary, the wiseacre of the party, remarked that he would certainly meet his death. 

‘| know,’ he solemnly replied. ‘I’m ready!’ The gentlemen looked at each other. Those words ‘I’m ready!’ filled them with admiration. Decidedly this man was a brave fellow. The notary implored him to 
call the gendarmes to his aid; but he replied that the blood of those fine soldiers was precious, and he would not shed one drop of it except as a last resort. The deputation slowly withdrew, deeply 
moved. An hour later Plassans was speaking of Rougon as of a hero; the most cowardly called him an ‘old fool’. 

Towards evening Rougon was very surprised to see Granoux appear, quite out of breath. The former almond-dealer threw himself into his arms, calling him a ‘great man’ and declaring that he was 
ready to die with him. The phrase ‘I’m ready!’ which had just been reported to him by his maidservant, who had heard it at the fruiterer’s, had fired him with enthusiasm. There was a charming naivety 
in the nature of this ridiculous, timorous old man. Pierre asked him to stay with him, thinking that he would do no harm. He was even quite touched by the poor fellow’s devotion, and resolved to have 
him publicly congratulated by the prefect that would fill with envy all those solid bourgeois who had abandoned him in such a cowardly fashion. So they both waited in the empty building for night to fall. 
Meanwhile Aristide was pacing up and down at home in a state of considerable agitation. Vuillet’s article had taken him by surprise. 

His father’s behaviour astonished him. He had just caught sight of him at one of the windows, in a white cravat and black frock-coat, so calm at the approach of danger that he had become utterly 
confused. Yet the insurgents were returning in triumph — that was what the whole town believed. But doubts were now forming in Aristide’s mind; he suspected some dismal farce. No longer daring to 
show his face at his parents’ house, he had sent his wife instead. When Angéle returned she said, in her drawling voice: 

‘Your mother would like to see you; she isn’t angry, in fact she seems very amused by your behaviour. She said several times that you could put your sling back in your pocket.’ 

Aristide was quite annoyed. However, he hurried to the Rue de la Banne, prepared to do as he was told. His mother received him with scornful laughter. 

‘You poor boy,’ she said, ‘you really aren’t very clever.’ 

‘What do you expect in a dump like Plassans!’ he angrily retorted. ‘I’m going out of my mind here! No news at all, and everyone shivering. It’s terrible to be shut up in these ramparts. If only | could have 
gone to Paris like Eugene!’ 

Then, seeing that his mother was still smiling, he added bitterly: 

‘You haven't treated me very well, Mama. | know what's been going on ... My brother has kept you informed, and you have never given me the slightest hint of anything that might have been useful to 
me.’ 

‘You know all that, do you?’ said Felicity, becoming serious and distrustful. ‘You're cleverer than | thought, then. Do you open letters, like someone | know?’ 

‘No but | listen behind doors,’ Aristide replied with great self-assurance. 

This frankness did not displease the old woman. She began to smile again, and asked gently: 

‘Well, then, you silly thing, how is it you didn’t come over to our side sooner?’ 

‘Ah, | see,’ said the young man, somewhat embarrassed. ‘I didn’t have much confidence in you. You invited such awful people: my father-in-law, Granoux, and the rest of them! ... In any case, | didn’t 
want to stick my neck out too far...’ 

He hesitated, and then continued rather nervously: 

‘But now you're sure, at least, that the coup d’état has succeeded?’ 

‘Me?’ cried Felicity, hurt by her son’s doubts. ‘No, I’m not sure of anything.’ 

‘But you said | should take my sling off.’ 

‘Yes, because everybody's laughing at you.’ 

Aristide remained impassive, seeming to be studying one of the flowers of the orange-coloured wallpaper. His mother became quite annoyed to see him still hesitating. 

‘Well, I'll have to conclude that you’re not very clever after all. And you think you should have had Eugene’s letters to read! You would have spoilt everything, you poor thing, with your constant 
uncertainty. You can never make up your mind...’ 

‘| can never make up my mind, can I?’ he interrupted, giving his mother a hard look. ‘Well, you don’t know me. I'd set fire to the whole town if that’s what I had to do to get my feet warm. But you must 
realise that | don’t want to go down the wrong path! I’m tired of eating dry bread, and I’m determined to make my luck change. But I’ll only bet on winners.’ 

He pronounced these words with such intensity that his mother saw her own craving for success reflected in them. 

‘Your father is very brave,’ she whispered. 

‘Yes, I’ve seen him,’ he said with a sneer. ‘He’s looking very impressive. He reminded me of Leonidas at Thermopylae. Is it you who have made him look so splendid?’ 

And he added cheerfully, with an emphatic gesture: 

‘All right! I’m a Bonapartist! ... Papa isn’t the sort who would risk his life unless there’s a lot to be gained.’ 

‘You're quite right,’ his mother replied. ‘But | can’t say anything. Tomorrow you'll see.’ 

He did not press her but swore that she would soon have reason to be proud of him; and he took his leave, while Felicity, feeling her old preference coming back, thought to herself at the window, as 
she watched him walking away, that he had the Devil’s own wit and that she could never have let him go without pointing him in the right direction. 


Now, for the third time, a night of terror was descending upon Plassans. The town was like a dying man about to breathe his last. The townsfolk hurried home and barricaded their doors with a great 
thudding of iron bolts and bars. The general feeling seemed to be that by the next day Plassans would no longer exist, that it would be swallowed up by the earth or would disappear into thin air. When 
Rougon went home to dine he found the streets completely deserted. This desolation made him quite sad. So much so that, when he had finished his meal, he felt slight misgivings and asked his wife 
if it was really necessary to go ahead with the insurrection Macquart was preparing. 

‘Nobody will look down on us now,’ he said. ‘You should have seen those men from the new town, how they bowed before me! There’s really no need to kill anybody, eh? What do you think? We can 
feather our nest without that.’ 

‘Ha! What a spineless thing you are!’ Felicity cried in anger. ‘It was your idea and now you want to back out! You can never do anything without me! ... Just get on with it. Do you think the republicans 
would spare you if they got hold of you?’ 

Rougon went back to the town hall and prepared for the ambush. Granoux was very useful to him. Rougon sent him with orders to the different posts guarding the ramparts. The Guardsmen were to 
repair to the town hall in small detachments, as discreetly as possible. Roudier, the bourgeois from Paris who was quite out of his element in the provinces, and who would have spoilt the whole 
enterprise with his humanitarian preaching, was not even told what was happening. By eleven o'clock the courtyard of the town hall was full of Guardsmen. Then Rougon struck fear into them: he told 
them that the republicans still remaining in Plassans were about to attempt a desperate raid, and made a point of saying that he had been warned in time by his secret police. When he had given them 
an idea of the bloody massacre that would ensue if those wretches managed to take control he ordered his men to stay absolutely silent and to extinguish all lights. He himself took a gun. Ever since 
the morning he had been living as if in a dream; he was no longer himself; he felt Felicity's presence behind him. The crisis of the previous evening had thrown him into her hands, and he would have 
let himself be hanged while saying to himself: ‘There’s nothing to worry about, my wife will come and cut me down.’ To increase the general panic and prolong the terror of the slumbering town, he 
asked Granoux to go to the cathedral and have the tocsin rung at the first sound of gunfire. The Marquis’s name was bound to open the beadle’s door. Then, in darkness and silence, the Guardsmen 
waited in the yard, in a terrible state of anxiety, their eyes glued to the porch, eager to fire, as if lying in wait for a pack of wolves. 

In the meantime Macquart had spent the day at Aunt Dide’s house. Stretched out on the old chest, lamenting the loss of Sir Gargonnet's sofa, he had felt several times a mad desire to break into his 
two hundred francs at some neighbouring café. The money was burning a hole in his waistcoat pocket; however, he whiled away his time by spending it in his imagination. His mother moved about the 
shack in her stiff, mechanical way, as if she were not even aware of his presence; during the last few days her children had been coming to her rather frequently, pale and in a state of desperation but 
she did not become less taciturn nor did her expression become less impassive. She knew nothing of the fear that was creating such havoc in the town; she was a thousand miles away from Plassans, 
gripped by the constant obsession that gave her eyes such a blank look. Now and again, however, a feeling of anxiety occasionally made her blink. Antoine, unable to resist the temptation of having 
something nice to eat, sent her out to get a roast chicken. When he was seated at the table he said: 

‘You don’t often eat fowl, do you? It’s only for those who work and know how to manage their affairs. You always squandered everything ... | bet you're giving all your savings to that hypocrite Silvére. 
He’s got a girlfriend, the sly devil. If you've got a pile of money hoarded away somewhere, he'll take it off you some day.’ 

He was in a very sarcastic mood, glowing with exultation. The money he had in his pocket, the double-cross he was preparing, his conviction that he had sold himself at a good price — all filled him with 
the self-satisfaction characteristic of bad people who naturally become merry and derisive as they go about their evil business. All Aunt Dide heard, however, was the name of Silvere. 

‘Have you seen him?’ she asked, opening her mouth at last. 

‘Who? Silvére?’ Antoine replied. ‘He was walking about among the insurgents with a tall girl in red. It'll serve him right if he gets into trouble.’ 

The old woman stared at him, and then asked simply, and in a solemn voice, ‘Why?’ 

‘What? Well, he shouldn’t be so stupid,’ resumed Macquart, feeling somewhat embarrassed. ‘You don’t risk your neck for some grand principle. I’m looking after myself. I'm not a fool.’ 

But Aunt Dide was no longer listening. She was muttering to herself: 

‘He had blood all over his hands. They'll kill him like the other one; his uncles will send the gendarmes after him.’ 

‘What are you mumbling?’ asked her son, as he finished picking the bones of the chicken. ‘You know, | like people to accuse me to my face. If | talked to the boy sometimes about the Republic it was 
only to bring him round to a more sensible way of thinking. He was crazy. | love freedom but it shouldn't be allowed to go too far ... And as for Rougon, | respect him. He’s a brave, sensible fellow.’ 
‘He had the gun, didn’t he?’ interrupted Aunt Dide, whose mind seemed to be wandering with Silvére along the high-road. 

‘The gun? Ah, yes! Macquart’s carbine,’ continued Antoine, after glancing at the chimney-piece where the firearm was usually kept. ‘I think | saw him holding it. A fine thing to go about with when you've 
got a girl on the other arm. What a fool!’ 

Then he thought it fitting to make a few coarse jokes. Aunt Dide had begun to move about the room again. She did not say a word. Towards evening Antoine went out, after putting on a smock and 
pulling over his eyes a big cap which his mother had bought for him. He re-entered the town in the same way that he had left, by telling a cock-and-bull story to the Guardsmen on duty at the Porte de 
Rome. Then he made his way to the old quarter, where he crept stealthily from door to door. All the dyed-in-the-wool republicans, all those comrades who had not followed the army of insurgents, 
gathered in a disreputable café where Macquart had arranged for them to meet. When about fifty men were assembled he made a speech in which he spoke of personal vengeance that must be 
wreaked, of a victory that must be won, of a terrible yoke that must be thrown off; and he ended by undertaking to deliver the town hall to them in ten minutes. He had just left it, and it was quite 
unguarded, he said; the red flag could be raised over it that very night if they wanted. The workers deliberated: at that moment the reaction seemed to be in its death-throes and the insurgents were 
virtually at the gates; it would be more honourable to take over without waiting for them to arrive, so that they could receive them as brothers, with the gates wide open and the streets and squares 
decked with flags. None of those present doubted that Macquart meant what he said; his hatred of the Rougons, the personal vengeance of which he spoke, were taken as guaranteeing his sincerity. 
It was agreed that all those among them who were huntsmen and had a gun at home would fetch it, and that the band would assemble at midnight on the square in front of the town hall. A question of 
detail nearly put an end to their plans - they had no bullets; however, they decided to load their weapons with small-shot, though even that seemed unnecessary, since they had been assured that they 
would meet no resistance. 

Once more Plassans beheld a band of armed men filing through the streets by the light of the moon. When they had assembled in front of the town hall Macquart, while keeping a sharp lookout, boldly 
advanced towards the main entrance. He knocked, and when the concierge, who had learnt his lesson, asked what he wanted, he uttered such terrible threats that the man, feigning fright, hurried to 
open the door. Both leaves swung back slowly. The porch lay open and empty before them. Macquart shouted loudly: 

‘Come on, comrades!’ 

That was the signal. He jumped aside, and as the republicans rushed in, from the darkness of the yard came a stream of fire and a hail of bullets which swept through the gaping porch with a noise like 
thunder. The doorway vomited death. The Guardsmen, annoyed by their long wait and eager to rid themselves of the nightmare of uncertainty in the dark courtyard, had all fired at once, in feverish 
haste. The flashes of gunfire were so bright that, through the yellow smoke, Macquart distinctly saw Rougon taking aim. He fancied that his brother's gun was being levelled directly at him; he 
remembered the blush on Felicity’s face and made his escape, muttering: 

‘The swine wants to kill me. He owes me eight hundred francs.’ 

In the meantime a great howl was heard in the darkness. The republicans, shouting treachery, had fired in their turn. A Guardsman fell to the ground under the porch. But the republicans had three 
dead. They took flight, stumbling over the corpses, stricken with panic, and shouting in the quiet sidestreets in despairing voices that found no echo: ‘Our comrades are being murdered!’ The defenders 
of order, having had time to reload their weapons, rushed into the empty square as if possessed, firing at every street corner, wherever the darkness of a door, the shadow of a lamp-post, or the jutting 
of a stone made them imagine they could see an insurgent. They remained there for ten minutes, firing into space. 

The ambush exploded in the sleeping town like a thunderclap. The inhabitants of the neighbouring streets, woken by the ear-splitting fusillade, sat up in bed, their teeth chattering with fright. Nothing in 
the world would have induced them to peer out of their windows. Slowly, through the air in which the shots had just resounded, one of the cathedral bells began to ring the tocsin with such a strange, 
irregular rhythm that you might have thought that someone was hammering on an anvil or an angry child was beating a huge cauldron. This terrible bell, whose sound the citizens did not recognize, 
terrified them even more than the gunfire, and some of them even thought they could hear an endless rumbling of artillery over the cobblestones. They lay down again and buried themselves under 
their blankets, as if it might be dangerous to stay sitting up in bed in their tightly closed bedrooms; with the sheets pulled up to their chins and the tassels of their nightcaps falling into their eyes, they 
held their breath and made themselves as small as possible, while their wives, by their side, buried their heads in their pillow, almost fainting with fright. 

The Guardsmen who had remained on the ramparts had also heard the shots, and thinking that the insurgents had entered the town through some underground passage ran helter-skelter to the square, 
in groups of five or six, disturbing the silence of the streets with their noise. Roudier was one of the first to arrive. Rougon, however, sent them all back to their posts after reprimanding them severely 
for abandoning the gates. Dismayed by this reproach — for in their panic they had in fact left the gates totally defenceless — they again set off at a gallop, making an even more frightful din as they ran 
back through the streets. Thus, for an hour or so, Plassans might well have thought that a terrible army was crossing it in all directions. The fusillade, the tocsin, the marches and counter-marches of 
the Guardsmen, the weapons they dragged along like clubs, their cries of panic in the darkness, all made a dreadful din, as if the town was being taken by assault and given over to plunder. It was the 
final blow for the poor townsfolk, who all now believed that the insurgents had arrived. They had indeed said that this would be their last night, that Plassans would be swallowed up by the earth or 
would disappear into thin air before daybreak; and now, lying in their beds, they awaited the catastrophe, beside themselves with fright, fancying at times that their houses were beginning to shake. 
Granoux was still sounding the tocsin. When a general silence had again fallen over the town the mournfulness of the bell became unbearable. Rougon, who was in quite a febrile state, was annoyed 
by its distant wailing. He hurried to the cathedral and found the side-door open. The beadle was on the threshold. 

‘Hey, that’s enough!’ he shouted to the man. ‘You'd think it was someone crying somewhere; it’s unbearable.’ 

‘But it isn’t me, sir,’ replied the beadle, quite upset. ‘It’s Sir Granoux; he’s gone up into the steeple ... | removed the clapper of the bell, by the Reverend’s order, precisely to prevent the tocsin from 
being sounded. But Sir Granoux wouldn't listen to reason. He insisted on climbing up, and I’ve no idea what he’s managing to make that sound with.’ 

Hearing these words, Rougon dashed up the staircase leading to the bell-tower, shouting: 

‘That will do! That will do! For goodness’ sake, stop!’ 

When he reached the top he caught sight of Granoux, standing in the moonlight that shone in through an arch; the former almond-dealer, hatless, was dealing furious blows with a heavy hammer. He 
put his heart into each blow. He leaned back, threw himself forward, and fell upon the sonorous bronze as if he wanted to crack it. His whole portly frame was concentrated on the task; each time the 
vibration sent him reeling backwards, and each time he returned with renewed determination. You might have thought he was a blacksmith striking hot iron — but a frock-coated blacksmith, short, bald, 
clumsy, and half-demented. 

Surprise nailed Rougon to the spot for a few moments as he watched this frenzied bourgeois belabouring the bell in the moonlight. Then he understood the cauldron-like clang which this strange ringer 
was sending out across the town. He shouted to him to stop but Granoux did not hear. Rougon was obliged to grab him by his frock-coat, whereupon Granoux, recognizing him, exclaimed triumphantly: 
‘So, you heard! To begin with | tried to use my fists but that hurt. Fortunately | found this hammer ... Just a few more blows, eh?’ 

Rougon dragged him away. Granoux was beaming with delight. He wiped his forehead and made his colleague promise to let everybody know in the morning that he had produced all that noise with a 
simple hammer. What an achievement, and what fame that furious ringing would bring him! 

Towards dawn Rougon thought he would go and reassure Felicity. In accordance with his orders the Guardsmen had shut themselves up in the town hall; he had forbidden them to remove the corpses, 
under the pretext that it was necessary to give the people in the old quarter a lesson. As he was hurrying across the square, on which the moon was no longer shining, he inadvertently stepped on the 
clenched hand of one of the corpses lying beside the footpath. He almost fell. That soft hand that gave way under his heel, gave him a peculiar feeling of revulsion. He quickened his pace and sped 
through the deserted streets, fancying that a bloody fist was pursuing him. 

‘There are four of them on the ground,’ he said, as he arrived home. 

Rougon and his wife looked at each other as if astonished by their own crime. The lamplight gave their pale faces a yellow, waxen appearance. 

‘Have you left them?’ asked Felicity. ‘It’s important that they should be found there.’ 

‘Of course! | didn’t pick them up. They’re lying there ... | trod on something soft...’ 

He looked down at his boot. The heel was covered in blood. While he put on a pair of shoes Felicity continued: 

‘Well, so much the better! It's over now ... People won’t say any more that you only fire at mirrors.’ 

The shooting that the Rougons had planned to achieve final recognition as the saviours of Plassans, threw the terrified town at their feet. Day broke, mournfully, with the grey melancholy of a winter 
morning. The townsfolk, hearing no more noise, ventured forth, tired of trembling under their sheets. At first some ten or fifteen of them appeared; but a little later, when the rumour spread that the 
insurgents had taken flight, leaving their dead in every gutter, Plassans rose as a body and descended on the town hall. Throughout the moming people strolled inquisitively round the four corpses. 


They were horribly mutilated, especially one that had received three bullets in the head; part of the skull had been blown away, exposing the brain. But the most horrible to contemplate was the body 
of a Guardsman who had fallen under the porch; he had received a charge of the small-shot used by the republicans instead of bullets, full in the face; blood oozed from his torn, riddled countenance. 
The crowd gazed in fascination at this dreadful sight, with the attraction to revolting spectacles that characterizes cowards. The man was still recognizable, however; it was the pork-butcher Dubruel, 
the man Roudier had accused on the Monday morning of having been excessively eager to use his gun. Of the three other corpses, two worked as hatters; the third could not be identified. For a long 
while groups of gaping spectators stood shuddering beside the pools of blood that stained the pavement, looking uneasily over their shoulders from time to time, as if the authors of the summary justice 
by which order had been restored during the night, by force of arms, were even now watching and listening to them, ready to shoot them down in their turn unless they kissed the hand that had just 
saved them from the rabble. 

The panic of the night heightened even further the terrible effect produced in the morning by the sight of the four corpses. The true story of the shooting was never known. The gunfire, Granoux’s 
hammering, and the wild rush of the Guardsmen through the streets had filled people’s ears with such terrifying sounds that most of them imagined that what had occurred was a titanic battle waged 
against overwhelming odds. When the victors, exaggerating with instinctive boastfulness the number of their adversaries, spoke of about five hundred, everybody protested at this low estimate; some 
of the good townsfolk asserted that when they had looked out of their window they had seen a great stream of insurgents fleeing past for at least an hour. Moreover, everyone had heard the sound of 
the bandits’ feet under their casements. Five hundred men would never have been able to rouse a whole town. It must have been an army, and quite a big army too that the brave militia of Plassans 
had driven to ground. This phrase — ‘driven to ground’ — had been used by Rougon, and it struck people as singularly appropriate, for the Guardsmen who were charged with the defence of the ramparts 
swore by all that was holy that not a single man had entered or left the town, a fact that added a note of mystery to what had happened, even suggesting the idea of horned demons who had been 
swallowed up in flames, thus stimulating their imaginations even further. It is true that the Guardsmen avoided all mention of their mad galloping through the streets; and so the more rational townspeople 
came to the view that a band of insurgents had really entered the town either by a breach in the wall or by some other channel. Later on rumours of treachery were spread abroad, and people talked of 
an ambush. The brutal truth could no longer be concealed by the men whom Macquart had led to slaughter; but so much terror still prevailed, and the sight of blood had thrown so many cowards into 
the arms of the reactionary party, that these rumours were attributed to the rage of the vanquished republicans. Moreover, there were some who asserted that Macquart had been taken prisoner by 
Rougon, who held him in a damp cell where he was letting him starve slowly to death. This horrible story made people bow to the ground before Rougon whenever he passed. 

Thus it was that this grotesque individual, this pale, portly bourgeois, became, in one night, a fearsome gentleman whom nobody dared to ridicule any more. He had stepped in blood. The people from 
the old quarter stood dumb with fright before the corpses. But towards ten o'clock, when the respectable contingent from the new town arrived, the square began to buzz with discreet exchanges and 
stifled exclamations. People talked about the first attack, the capture of the mayor's office, when the only casualty had been a mirror; this time, though, they no longer laughed at Rougon but spoke of 
him with fear and respect: he was, indeed, a hero, a true saviour. The corpses, with their eyes open, stared at these gentlemen, these lawyers and rentiers, who shuddered as they muttered that civil 
war involves tragic necessities. The notary, the leader of the deputation sent to the town hall the previous evening, went from group to group recalling the proud words ‘I’m ready!’ as used by the brave 
man to whom the town owed its salvation. There was much bowing and scraping. Those who had mocked ‘the forty-one’ the most, especially those who had referred to the Rougons as intriguers and 
cowards who merely fired shots in the air, were the first to talk of bestowing a crown of laurels on ‘the noble citizen of whom Plassans would be eternally proud’. The pools of blood were drying on the 
footpath, and the corpses proclaimed to the world what heights of audacity the party of disorder, pillage, and murder had reached and what an iron fist had been required to put down the insurrection. 

People in the crowd wanted to congratulate Granoux and shake his hand. The story of the hammer had spread. By an innocent falsehood, of which he soon became unaware, he asserted that, having 
been the first to sight the insurgents, he had set about hitting the bell in order to sound the alarm; but for him, in other words, the Guardsmen would have been slaughtered. This magnified his importance. 
His achievement was declared prodigious. People spoke of him now as ‘Sir Isidore: you know, the man who sounded the tocsin with a hammer!’ Although the phrase was rather long, Granoux would 
willingly have accepted it as a title of nobility; and from that day onwards he never heard the word ‘hammer’ without imagining it to be a subtle form of flattery. 

While the corpses were being removed Aristide came to look at them. He examined them from all angles, sniffing and studying their faces. His eyes shone and he had a hard expression. In order to 
see a wound more clearly he even lifted up the smock of one of the corpses, with the hand which on the previous day had been hanging in a sling. This examination seemed to convince him and 
remove any lingering doubt from his mind. He pursed his lips, stood there for a moment in silence, and then went off to hasten the distribution of L’Indépendant that was carrying a long article of his. 
As he hurried past the houses he remembered his mother’s words: ‘Tomorrow you'll see!’ He had indeed seen; it was all very clever; it even frightened him a little. 

In the meantime Rougon’s triumph was beginning to embarrass him. Alone in Sir Gargonnet’s office, and hearing the buzz of the crowd, he experienced an odd feeling which prevented him from 
showing his face on the balcony. The blood in which he had stepped seemed to have numbed his legs. He wondered what he should do until the evening. His poor brain, befuddled by the dramatic 
events of the night, sought desperately for some occupation, some order to give, some measure to be taken which might afford him some distraction. But he was at a complete loss. Where was Felicity 
taking him? Was it really all over now, or would he have to kill more people? Fear was taking hold of him once more, terrible doubts were forming in his mind, and he could already see the ramparts 
broken down an all sides by the avenging army of republicans when a huge shout: ‘The insurgents! The insurgents!’ rose up just beneath the windows of the town hall. He jumped up and, lifting a 
curtain, saw the crowd running around wildly on the square. What a shock! In less than a second he pictured himself ruined, robbed, murdered; he cursed his wife, he cursed the whole town. Then, as 
he cast a shifty glance over his shoulder, wondering how to make his escape, he heard the crowd break into applause, uttering cries of joy and making the windows rattle with their delight. He returned 
to the window; the women were waving their handkerchiefs and the men were embracing each other; there were even some among them who had joined hands and were beginning to dance. Rougon 
stood there stupefied, unable to understand, his head swimming. The big, silent building in which he stood made him feel quite afraid. 

When he confessed his feelings afterwards to Felicity, Rougon was unable to say how long his agony had lasted. He could only remember that the sound of footsteps, echoing through the vast halls, 
had roused him from his stupor. He expected to see men in smocks, armed with scythes and clubs, whereas it was the provisional town council that appeared, looking quite calm and collected, in 
evening dress, their faces beaming. They were all in attendance. A piece of good news had restored their spirits. Granoux threw himself into the arms of his beloved chairman. 

‘The soldiers!’ he stammered. ‘The soldiers!’ 

A regiment had, in fact, just arrived, under the command of Colonel Masson and Sir Blériot, prefect of the department. The guns that had been seen from the ramparts, far off on the plain, had at first 
suggested the approach of the insurgents. Rougon was so moved on learning the truth that two big tears rolled down his cheeks. The great citizen was weeping! The councillors beheld these tears with 
respect and admiration. But Granoux seized his friend once more, crying: 

‘I'm so pleased! ... You know how | always tell the truth? Well, we were all afraid; is that not so, gentlemen? You alone were great, brave, sublime! What energy you must have had! | was saying to my 
wife only a moment ago: Rougon is a great man; he deserves to be decorated.’ 

Then the gentlemen proposed to go and meet the prefect. For a moment Rougon felt stunned; he could not believe in this sudden triumph and stammered like a child. However, he drew breath and 
went downstairs with the quiet dignity that befitted the solemnity of the occasion. But the enthusiasm that greeted the councillors and their chairman outside the town hall almost upset his air of gravitas. 
His name kept being repeated by the crowd, accompanied this time by the warmest eulogies. He heard everyone repeat Granoux’s statement and describe him as a hero who had stood firm in the 
midst of the general panic. As far as the sub-prefecture building, where the councillors met the prefect, he drank his fill of popularity and glory, like a woman almost swooning when her desire is satisfied 
by the man she loves. 

Sir de Blériot and Colonel Masson had entered the town alone, leaving their troops encamped on the Lyons road. They had lost a great deal of time because of a misunderstanding as to the direction 
taken by the insurgents. Now, however, they knew that the insurgents were at Orchéres; and it would not be necessary to stop for more than an hour at Plassans, just enough time to reassure the 
population and publish the cruel ordinances which decreed the sequestration of the insurgents’ property and death to every individual who might be taken with a weapon in his hands. Colonel Masson 
smiled when, on the order of the commander of the Guardsmen, the gates of the Porte de Rome were drawn back with a great rattling and squeaking of rusty iron. The detachment on duty accompanied 
the prefect and the colonel as a guard of honour. Throughout the entire length of the Cours Sauvaire, Roudier related to them Rougon’s epic achievements — the three days of panic that had culminated 
in the brilliant victory of the previous night. And so, when the two processions came face to face, Sir Blériot quickly advanced towards the chairman of the council, shook his hand, congratulated him, 
and begged him to continue watching over the town until the return of the authorities; Rougon bowed, while the prefect, reaching the door of the sub-prefecture building, where he wished to rest for a 
little while, proclaimed in a loud voice that he would not fail to mention his brave and noble conduct in his report. 
In the meantime, in spite of the bitter cold, everybody had come to their windows. Felicity, leaning forward at the risk of falling out, was pale with joy. Aristide had just arrived with a copy of L’Indépendant, 
in which he had openly declared his support for the coup d’état that he welcomed as ‘the dawn of liberty in order and of order in liberty’. He had also made a delicate allusion to the yellow drawing- 
room, acknowledging his errors, declaring that ‘youth is presumptuous’ and that ‘great citizens say nothing, reflect in silence, and let insults pass, in order to stand up as heroes on the day of reckoning’. 
He was especially pleased with this sentence. His mother thought his article extremely well written. She kissed her dear child and placed him on her right hand. The Marquis de Carnavant, weary of 
cloistering himself away and dying of curiosity, had also come to see her and stood on her left, leaning on the window-rail. 

When Sir Blériot offered his hand to Rougon on the square below tears sprang to Felicity’s eyes. 

‘Oh, look!’ she said to Aristide. ‘He shook his hand. Look, he’s doing it again!’ 

Casting a glance at the other windows, where all her neighbours were gathered, she said: 

‘They must be fuming! Look at Sir Peirotte’s wife, she’s biting her handkerchief. And over there, the notary’s daughter, and Madam Massicot, and the Brunet family. What faces, eh? They look very 
unhappy ... Well, it’s our turn now.’ 

She followed in rapture the scene being acted out in front of the sub-prefecture, little thrills of delight shaking her cicada-like frame from head to foot. She read meaning into the slightest gesture, 
invented the words she was unable to catch, and declared that Pierre bowed very well indeed. She was momentarily annoyed when the prefect addressed a few words to poor Granoux, who was 
hovering near him in the hope of receiving his praise; no doubt Sir Blériot already knew the story of the hammer, for the retired almond-dealer blushed like a young girl and seemed to be saying that he 
had only done his duty. But what annoyed her even more was her husband's excessive amiability in introducing Vuillet, who had somehow slipped into their midst, thus obliging Rougon to mention him. 
‘What a schemer!’ muttered Felicity. ‘He manages to wheedle his way everywhere ... My poor dear husband must be very confused! ... Look, now the colonel’s talking to him. What can he be saying, 
| wonder.’ 

‘Ah, my dear child,’ the Marquis replied with a touch of irony, ‘he’s complimenting him on having closed the gates so carefully.’ 

‘My father has saved the town,’ Aristide retorted. ‘Did you see the corpses, sir?’ 

Sir de Carnavant did not answer. He moved away from the window and sat in an armchair, shaking his head with an air of distaste. At that moment, the prefect having departed, Rougon came upstairs 
and threw himself into his wife’s arms. 

‘Ah, my dear!’ he stammered. 

He was unable to say any more. Felicity made him embrace Aristide, telling him about the superb article he had published in L’Indépendant. Pierre would have embraced the Marquis as well, so deeply 
affected was he; but his wife took him aside and gave him Eugene’s letter that she had placed in a new, sealed envelope. She said that it had just been delivered. Pierre read it and then held it out to 
her in triumph. 

‘You're a witch,’ he said with a laugh. ‘You guessed everything. What a mess | would have made of things without you! Well, we'll work together now. Give me a kiss: you're a fine woman.’ 

She exchanged a discreet smile with the Marquis as Rougon took her in his arms. 


007 

IT was not until Sunday, the day after the massacre at Sainte-Roure, that the troops passed through Plassans again. The prefect and the colonel, whom Sir Gargonnet had invited to dinner, once more 
entered the town alone. The soldiers went round the ramparts and set up camp in the Suburb, on the Nice road. Night was falling; the sky, overcast since the moming, had a strange yellow tint, and 
cast over the town a murky light similar to the copper-coloured glimmer of stormy weather. The troops were received by the townsfolk with some unease; the bloodstained soldiers, shuffling silently 
past in the twilight, horrified the neatly dressed bourgeois as they strolled along the Cours; they stepped out of the way, whispering terrible stories of shootings and violent reprisals that still live on in 
the collective memory of the region. The campaign of terror following the coup d'état was just beginning, an unremitting campaign that kept the Midi in a state of tension for months. Plassans, in its fear 
and hatred of the insurgents, had enthusiastically welcomed the troops on their first visit; but now, confronted with this forbidding regiment, whose members were ready to shoot at a single word from 
their officers, the rentiers and even the notaries from the new town nervously examined their consciences, asking themselves if they had committed any political peccadilloes that might be thought to 
deserve a bullet. 

The town’s dignitaries had returned the previous evening in a couple of carts hired at Sainte-Roure. Their unexpected entry had been devoid of any pomp. Rougon surrendered the mayor's armchair 
without any feeling of sadness. The game was over; he now awaited, with great impatience, the official reward for his civic devotion. On the Sunday — he had not hoped for it until the following day - 
he received a letter from Eugene. Since the previous Thursday Felicity had taken care to send her son the issues of La Gazette and L’Indépendant which, in special second editions, had narrated the 


battle of the night and the arrival in Plassans of the prefect. Eugene now replied, by return of post, that the nomination of his father to a receivership would soon be signed; but he added that he wanted 
to give them some good news immediately: he had succeeded in obtaining for his father the Legion of Honour. Felicity wept with joy. Her husband decorated! Her ambitions had never stretched that 
far. Rougon, pale with delight, declared that they had to give a big dinner that very evening. He was no longer keeping count; to celebrate that glorious day he would have flung his last fifty francs to 
the people out of both windows of the yellow drawing-room. 

‘Listen,’ he said to his wife, ‘you must invite Sicardot: he has been annoying me long enough with that ribbon of his! And ask Granoux and Roudier; | wouldn’t mind making them feel that it isn’t their 
wallets that will ever get them decorated. Vuillet is an absolute skinflint but everyone should be included in the celebration: invite him as well as all the small fry ... Ah, | was forgetting: you must invite 
the Marquis in person; we'll put him on your right hand, he'll look good at our table. You know that Sir Gargonnet is entertaining the colonel and the prefect. That is to make me understand that | am no 
longer important. But his position as mayor doesn’t impress me at all; it doesn’t pay a sou! He has invited me but I'll tell him that I've got some people coming too. You'll see them laugh on the other 
side of their faces tomorrow ... And let's have nothing but the best. Have everything brought over from the Hotel de Provence. We must put the mayor in the shade.’ 

Felicity set to work. Pierre still felt rather uneasy despite his rapture. The coup d’état was going to pay off his debts, his son Aristide had recognized the error of his ways, and he was at last going to be 
rid of Macquart; but he still feared some folly on Pascal’s part, and he was especially worried about what would happen to Silvére. Not that he felt the least sorry for the boy: he was simply afraid that 
the matter of the gendarme might come before the assizes court. If only some well-aimed bullet had managed to rid him of that young good-for-nothing! As his wife had pointed out to him that morning, 
all obstacles had fallen away before him; the family that had dishonoured him had, in the end, worked to further his cause; his sons, Eugene and Aristide, those spendthrifts, the cost of whose schooling 
he had resented so bitterly, were at last paying interest on the capital expended on their education. Yet the thought of that wretch Silvére was beginning to spoil his hour of triumph. 

While Felicity was running about making arrangements for the dinner, Pierre learnt of the arrival of the troops and decided to go and see what was happening. Sicardot, whom he had questioned on 
his return, knew nothing: Pascal must still be tending the wounded; as for Silvére, the Commander — who hardly knew the boy — had not even seen him. Rougon then repaired to the Suburb to make 
further enquiries, intending at the same time to pay Macquart the eight hundred francs he had managed — not without great difficulty — to put together. However, when he found himself in the crowded 
encampment and from a distance saw the prisoners sitting in long rows on the beams in the Aire Saint-Mittre, guarded by armed soldiers, he felt afraid of being compromised and slunk off to his 
mother’s house, thinking that he could send the old woman out to pick up information. 

When he entered the shack it was almost night. At first the only person he could see there was Macquart, smoking and sipping brandy. 

‘Is it you? That's good,’ muttered Antoine in a familiar tone. ‘I've been here for ages. Have you got the money?’ 

Pierre did not reply. He had just noticed his son Pascal leaning over the bed, and began to bombard him with questions. The doctor, surprised by his father’s concern that he put down to paternal 
affection, told him that the soldiers had taken him and would have shot him had it not been for the intervention of some decent fellow he did not know. Saved by his profession as a doctor, he had 
returned to Plassans with the troops. This greatly relieved Rougon. Here was one more who would not compromise him. He was showing his delight with endless handshakes when Pascal concluded 
sorrowfully: 

‘There’s nothing to be happy about. I’ve just found my poor grandmother in a dreadful state. | brought this carbine back, because it means a lot to her; | found her lying like this, and she hasn’t moved 
since.’ 

Pierre’s eyes were getting used to the darkness. In the rapidly fading light he saw Aunt Dide stretched out, rigid and apparently lifeless, on the bed. Her poor body, racked by neuroses ever since birth, 
had been delivered a final blow by some supreme shock. Her nerves had, so to speak, sucked away all her blood; the obscure workings of this passionate flesh, now devouring itself in the chastity of 
old age, were in their final stages transforming the poor creature into a corpse, galvanized only by sudden spasms. Some terrible shock seemed to have accelerated the slow decomposition of her 
being. Her pale, nun-like face, pinched and drawn by her gloomy, cloistered life, was covered in red blotches. Features contorted, eyes horribly distended, and hands twisted and clenched, she lay at 
full length in her skirts that could not hide the sharp outlines of her emaciated limbs. With her mouth clenched, she filled the darkened room with all the horror of a silent death-agony. 

Rougon was most put out. He found this heart-rending spectacle distasteful; he had people coming to dinner that evening and would hate to appear in low spirits. His mother was always doing something 
to embarrass him. She might at least have chosen another day. So he assumed a cheerful air, as he said: 

‘It's nothing! I’ve often seen her like this. You should just let her rest; it's the only thing that does any good.’ 

Pascal shook his head. 

‘No, this fit is different,’ he murmured. ‘I’ve often studied her and I’ve never seen these symptoms before. Just look at her eyes: there’s an odd wateriness and brightness about them that | find very 
worrying. And her face! The muscles are so dreadfully twisted!’ 

Then, bending forward to look at her face even more closely, he continued in a hushed tone, as if talking to himself: 

‘I've never seen such an expression, except in people who have been murdered and died in a state of terror ... She must have had some terrible shock.’ 

‘But what could have brought it on?’ Rougon asked impatiently, anxious to find some excuse to leave. 

Pascal said he had no idea. Macquart, pouring himself another drink, explained that he had felt like having some brandy and had sent his mother out to fetch a bottle. She was not gone for long, and 
as soon as she returned she had fallen flat on the floor without uttering a word. He had carried her to the bed himself. 

‘What surprised me’, he said in conclusion, ‘is that she didn’t break the bottle.’ 

The young doctor was lost in thought. After a few moments he resumed: 

‘| heard two shots as | was coming here. Perhaps those blasted troops have been shooting some more prisoners. If she was walking through the mass of soldiers when the shots were fired the sight of 
blood might have got her into this state ... She must have had some dreadful shock.’ 

Fortunately he had with him the little medicine-case he had been carrying about ever since the departure of the insurgents. He tried to pour a few drops of reddish liquid between Aunt Dide’s clenched 
teeth, while Macquart again asked his brother: 

‘Have you got the money?’ 

‘Yes, I’ve brought it; we can settle up now,’ Rougon replied, glad of this diversion. 

Thereupon Macquart, seeing that he was about to be paid, began to moan. He had realised too late the consequences of his treachery; otherwise he would have asked for twice or three times as much. 
He began to complain bitterly. Really, a thousand francs was not enough. His children had abandoned him, he was alone in the world and obliged to leave the country. He almost wept as he spoke of 
his coming exile. 

‘Come on, do you want the eight hundred francs?’ said Rougon, who was in a hurry to leave. 

‘No, absolutely not; | want twice as much. Your wife cheated me. If she had made clear what she wanted me to do | would never have taken such a big risk for such a piddling amount.’ 

Rougon put the eight hundred francs on the table. 

‘| swear it’s all I've got,’ he said. ‘I'll think about all this later. But, for God’s sake, leave tonight.’ 

Macquart, cursing and muttering, carried the table to the window and began to count the gold in the fading light. The coins tickled the tips of his fingers very pleasantly as he let them fall, and jingled 
musically in the darkness. He paused for a moment to say: 

‘You promised to get me a position back here, remember. | want to come back to France ... A job as rural policeman in some nice part of the country would suit me very well.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I'll see to it,’ Rougon replied. ‘Are you satisfied that it’s all there?’ 

Macquart resumed his counting. The last coins were just clinking when a burst of wild laughter made them look round. Aunt Dide was standing in front of the bed, her bodice unfastened, her white hair 
hanging loose, her face covered in red blotches. Pascal had vainly tried to hold her down. Her whole body trembling, her arms outstretched, she shook her head and began to talk as if in a state of 
delirium. 

‘Blood-money! Blood-money!’ she said several times. ‘I heard the gold ... They're the ones who sold him. The murderers! They’re just a pack of wolves.’ 

She pushed her hair back and put a hand to her forehead, as if trying to gather her thoughts. Then she continued: 

‘| kept seeing him with a bullet-hole in his forehead. In my mind’s eye | could see the men lying in wait for him with guns. They kept making signs to tell me they were going to shoot ... It’s terrible! It's 
as if | can feel them breaking my bones and bashing my brains out. Please have mercy! ... | beg you, he won’t see her any more, he won't love her any more, never, never! I'll lock him up, I'll make 
sure he doesn’t go out with her any more. Please have mercy! Don’t shoot ... It’s not my fault. If you only knew...’ 

She had almost fallen to her knees, and was weeping and repeating her entreaties as she stretched her poor trembling hands towards some horrible vision she could see in the darkness. Then she 
suddenly stood bolt upright, and her eyes opened wider still as a terrible cry came from her throat, as if some awful sight which only she could see had filled her with uncontrollable terror. 

‘Oh, the gendarme!’ she said, choking and falling backwards on to the bed, where she rolled about, breaking into long bursts of mad laughter. 

Pascal was studying the attack closely. The two brothers, both very frightened, could only make out snatches of what their mother said. They had taken refuge in a corner of the room. When Rougon 
heard the word ‘gendarme’ he thought he understood her; ever since the murder of her lover at the frontier Aunt Dide had felt a deep loathing for all gendarmes and customs-house officers, whom she 
lumped together in one common longing for vengeance. 

‘It's the story of the poacher,’ he whispered. 

Pascal made a sign to him to keep quiet. The dying woman had raised herself with great difficulty, and was looking round in a kind of stupor. She remained silent for a moment, trying to recognize the 
various objects in the room as if she had suddenly found herself in some strange place. Then, with a sudden look of alarm, she asked: 

‘Where’s the gun?’ 

The doctor placed the carbine in her hands. This produced a little cry of pleasure. She gazed at the weapon for some time, and then said in a soft, sing-song, girlish voice: 

‘That's the one. | recognize it ... It's stained with blood. The stains seem quite fresh today ... His red hands have left bloody marks on the butt ... Ah, poor, poor Aunt Dide!’ 

Then she fell into her stupor again, and lapsed into silence. 

‘The gendarme was dead,’ she murmured, ‘but I've seen him again; he has come back ... They never die, the devils!’ 

Once more she was overcome by a surge of passion and, shaking the carbine, advanced towards her two sons who, speechless with fright, backed up against the wall. Her loose skirts trailed along 
the ground, as she drew up her twisted, half-naked frame that age had reduced to skin and bones. 

‘You're the ones who fired!’ she cried. ‘I heard the gold ... What a wretched woman | am! | brought nothing but wolves into the world ... a whole family ... a whole litter of wolves ... There was just one 
poor lad, and they've eaten him up; they each had a bite at him, and their lips are covered with blood ... Damn them! They are thieves and murderers. And they live like gentlemen. Damn them! Damn 
them!’ 

She sang, laughed, shouted at the top of her voice, and repeated ‘Damn them!’ in a strangely rhythmical way, as if mimicking gunfire. Pascal, with tears in his eyes, took her in his arms and laid her on 
the bed again. She submitted like a child but continued her cries, accelerating the rhythm and beating time on the sheet with her withered hands. 

‘That's just what | was afraid of,’ the doctor said. ‘She’s mad. The shock has been too great for the poor creature, predestined, as she was, to acute neurosis. She'll end up in a lunatic asylum like her 
father.’ 

‘But what can she have seen?’ asked Rougon, at last venturing to step out of the corner where he had taken refuge. 

‘| have a terrible suspicion,’ replied Pascal. ‘| was going to talk to you about Silvére when you came in. He was taken prisoner. You must get the prefect to have him released, if there’s still time.’ 

The former oil-dealer turned pale. Then, speaking quickly, he responded: 

‘Look, you stay here and look after her. I'm busy this evening. Tomorrow we'll see about taking her to the asylum at Les Tulettes. Macquart, you must leave tonight. Swear you will! I'll go and see Sir 
Blériot.’ 

He stammered as he spoke, dying to get out into the fresh air. Pascal looked intently at the madwoman, then at his father and uncle; his professional instincts were getting the better of him; he studied 
the mother and the sons, with the fascination of a naturalist observing the metamorphosis of an insect. He pondered over the growth of the family, with its different branches springing from one parent 
stock, whose sap carried the same seeds to the furthest twigs that bent in different directions according to the ambient sunshine or shade. For a moment he thought he could see, in a flash, the future 
of the Rougon-Macquart family, a pack of wild, satiated appetites in the midst of a blaze of gold and blood. 


Aunt Dide had fallen silent at the mention of Silvére. For a moment she listened, looking anxious. Then she started to howl. Night had now fallen completely, and the pitch-black room seemed utterly 
pitiful. The howls of the madwoman, who was no longer visible, rang out in the darkness as from a grave. Rougon, in a state of panic, took to his heels, pursued by this mocking sound as he sped 
along. 

As he emerged from the Impasse Saint-Mittre, pausing in hesitation, wondering whether it would be dangerous to ask the prefect to pardon Silvére, he saw Aristide prowling about the timber-yard. The 
latter, recognizing his father, ran up to him with a worried expression and whispered a few words in his ear. Pierre turned pale and cast a look of alarm towards the far end of the yard that was in 
complete darkness except for the red glow of a gypsy fire. Then they both disappeared down the Rue de Rome, quickening their steps as if they had committed a murder and turning up their coat- 
collars in order not to be recognized. 

‘That saves me an errand,’ Rougon muttered. ‘Let's go and have dinner. They'll be waiting for us.’ 

When they arrived the yellow drawing-room was resplendent. Felicity had been extremely busy. Everybody was there: Sicardot, Granoux, Roudier, Vuillet, the oil-dealers, the almond-dealers, the whole 
set. The Marquis, however, had excused himself on the grounds of his rheumatism; besides, he was about to leave on a short trip. Those bloodstained bourgeois offended his delicate feelings, and his 
relative, the Count de Valqueyras, must have begged him to withdraw from the public eye for a little while and retreat to his estate at Corbiére. Sir Carnavant’s absence annoyed the Rougons; but 
Felicity consoled herself by resolving to put on an even more sumptuous display. She hired a pair of candelabra and ordered two extra entrées and two extra desserts as a kind of substitute for the 
Marquis. The table was laid in the yellow drawing-room to impart greater solemnity to the occasion. The Hotel de Provence had supplied the silver, the china, and the crystal. The cloth had been laid 
at five o’clock so that the guests, as they arrived, would feast their eyes on it. At either end of the table, on the white cloth, were bouquets of artificial roses, in gilded porcelain vases painted with flowers. 
When the usual guests had assembled they could not hide their admiration. They smiled in a rather embarrassed way, while exchanging furtive glances which clearly signified: ‘These Rougons are 
mad, they are throwing their money out of the window.’ The truth was that Felicity, when she went round to invite her guests, had been unable to hold her tongue. Everybody knew that Pierre had been 
decorated and was about to be appointed to some important post; this, as Felicity kept saying, had made them all green with envy. Indeed, Roudier observed that ‘that little woman was puffing herself 
up too much’. Now that the time for rewards had arrived, this gang of bourgeois, who had thrown themselves on the dying Republic, each one keeping a watchful eye on the others and proud of taking 
a bigger bite than his neighbour, did not think it fair that their hosts should have all the glory. Even those who had bared their teeth out of pure instinct, without expecting some form of reward from the 
new Imperial regime, were most annoyed to see that, thanks to them, the poorest and least distinguished of them should be decorated with the red ribbon. The whole drawing-room ought to have been 
decorated! 

‘Not that I’m interested in decorations,’ Roudier said to Granoux, whom he had dragged into a window recess. ‘I refused during Louis-Philippe’s time, when | was a supplier to the court. Ah! Louis- 
Philippe was a good king! France will never have a better king!’ 

Roudier was becoming an Orleanist again. And he added, with the craftiness and hypocrisy of a former hosier from the Rue Saint-Honoré: 

‘But you, my dear Granoux, don’t you think the ribbon would look good in your buttonhole? After all, you did as much as Rougon to save the town. Yesterday, when | called on some very eminent 
people, they could hardly believe that you had managed to make so much noise with a simple hammer.’ 

Granoux stammered his thanks and, blushing like a virgin at her first confession of love, whispered in Roudier’s ear: 

‘Don't tell anyone but | have reason to believe that Rougon will propose that | be decorated too. He’s a good man at heart.’ 

Thereupon the former hosier assumed a serious, respectful air. When Vuillet came up and started talking about the well-deserved reward their friend had just received, he replied in a loud voice, so as 
to be heard by Felicity who was sitting a few feet away, that ‘men like Rougon did credit to the Legion of Honour’. The bookseller joined in the chorus; that morning he had received a formal assurance 
that the custom of the college would be his once more. As for Sicardot, he felt at first somewhat annoyed that he was no longer the only member of the group to be decorated. In his view soldiers were 
the only ones who had a right to the ribbon. Pierre’s valour surprised him. However, being a good-natured fellow he became reconciled to the idea, and ended by saying that Bonapartes knew how to 
reward men of courage and enterprise. 

And so Rougon and Aristide were greeted most warmly; all hands were held out to them when they arrived. Some of the guests even embraced them. Angéle sat on the sofa, next to her mother-in-law, 
feeling very happy and gazing at the table with the astonishment of a glutton who had never seen so many dishes at once. When Aristide approached, Sicardot complimented his son-in-law on his 
superb article in L’Indépendant. He reaffirmed his friendship. The young man, responding to Sicardot’s fatherly questions, said he was keen to take his family to Paris where his brother Eugene would 
help him to get on; but he needed five hundred francs. Sicardot promised to give him the money, already foreseeing the day when his daughter would be received at the Tuileries by Napoleon Ill. 

In the meantime Felicity had beckoned to her husband. Pierre, surrounded by guests and responding to solicitous questions about his pallor, could only escape for a minute. He was just able to whisper 
in his wife’s ear that he had found Pascal and that Macquart would leave that night. Then, lowering his voice even more, he told her of his mother’s insanity, and raised a finger to his lips as if to say: 
‘Not a word; it would spoil the whole evening.’ Felicity bit her lip. They exchanged a look in which each read the same thoughts: the old woman would trouble them no longer, they would raze the 
poacher’s shack to the ground just as they had demolished the walls of the Fouques’ property, and they would enjoy forever more the respect and esteem of the people of Plassans. 

But the guests were looking at the table. Felicity showed the gentlemen to their seats. It was perfect bliss. As each of them picked up his spoon Sicardot signalled that they should pause for a moment. 
He rose and said in grave tones: 

‘Gentlemen, on behalf of everyone here | would like to say to our host how happy we are at the rewards he has eamed for his courage and patriotism. | can see now how inspired was our friend 
Rougon’s decision to stay here, while that rabble was dragging the rest of us along the highroads. So | heartily applaud the action of the government ... Let me finish, then you can congratulate our 
friend ... |am in a position to say that our friend, besides being made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, is also to be appointed receiver of taxes.’ 

There was a cry of surprise. They had expected something more modest. Some of them tried to force a smile; but then, encouraged by the sight of the table, compliments poured forth even more 
abundantly. 

Sicardot called once more for silence. 

‘Wait a minute,’ he resumed. ‘I haven't quite finished ... Just a few more words ... It is likely that our friend will remain among us, because of the death of Sir Peirotte.’ 

While the guests gasped, Felicity felt a stab of pain in her heart. Sicardot had already told her that Peirotte had been killed; but the mention of his sudden, shocking death, just as they were starting on 
their triumphal dinner, sent a chill down her spine. She remembered her wish; it was she who had killed him. However, amidst the tinkling of silverware the company began to do justice to the banquet. 
In the provinces people eat a lot and very noisily. By the time the relevé was served they were all talking at once; they poured abuse on the defeated insurgents, flattered one another, and made 
disparaging remarks about the absence of the Marquis. The nobility, they said, were impossible to deal with. Roudier even insinuated that the Marquis had made himself scarce because his fear of the 
insurgents had given him jaundice. By the second course they had lost their inhibitions completely. The oil-dealers and almond-dealers were the saviours of France. They clinked their glasses to the 
glory of the Rougons. Granoux, who was very red, began to stammer, while Vuillet, very pale, was quite drunk. Nevertheless Sicardot carried on filling his glass. Angéle, who had eaten too much, 
helped herself to some sugar and water. The gentlemen were so delighted at being delivered from their panic, and at being together again in the yellow drawing-room round an over-flowing table, in 
the bright light provided by the candelabra and the chandelier - which they now saw for the first time without its flyspecked cover — that they lost all control. Their voices grew louder and huskier in the 
warm atmosphere, they sang each other's praises more extravagantly with each successive dish, competing to invent fresh compliments until one of them, a retired master tanner, hit upon the fine 
phrase that the dinner was a ‘feast worthy of Lucullus’. 

Pierre beamed from ear to ear, his big pale face perspiring in triumph. Felicity, already getting used to her new role, said that they would probably rent poor Sir Peirotte’s apartment until they were able 
to buy a little house in the new town; she was already planning how she would distribute her new furniture in the receiver of taxes’ rooms. She was entering into possession of her Tuileries. At one 
moment, however, when the uproar of voices became deafening, she seemed suddenly to remember something and, getting up from her chair, whispered in Aristide’s ear: 

‘What happened to Silvére?’ 

The young man, startled by the question, replied, also in a whisper: 

‘He’s dead. | was there when the gendarme blew his brains out with a pistol.’ 

Felicity gave a shudder. She opened her mouth to ask her son why he had done nothing to prevent the murder; but she suddenly hesitated and sat down again without saying a word. Then Aristide, 
who had read her question on her trembling lips, whispered: 

‘| didn’t say anything, you understand ... It was his hard luck, after all! | did the right thing. Good riddance to him.’ 

This brutal frankness was not to Felicity’s liking. So now Aristide too had a corpse on his hands, just like his father and mother. He would certainly not have confessed so freely that he had been strolling 
about the Suburb and had let his cousin be shot if the wine from the Hotel de Provence and the dreams he was constructing in anticipation of his arrival in Paris had not made him less circumspect 
than usual. Having uttered the words, he swayed backwards and forwards on his chair. Pierre, who had been watching the conversation between his wife and son from a distance, understood what 
had transpired and looked at them like an accomplice begging them to hold their tongues. This was the last time the Rougons felt a terrible chill in the midst of the splendour and euphoria of the dinner. 
As Felicity returned to her chair she noticed a candle burning at a window on the other side of the street; they were holding a wake for Sir Peirotte, who had been brought back from Sainte-Roure that 
morning. As she sat down she felt as if the candle was burning her back. But the laughter was getting louder, and cries of rapture resounded around the room when the dessert appeared. 

Meanwhile the Suburb was still shaking as a result of the tragedy that had just stained the Aire Saint-Mittre with blood. The return of the troops after the carnage on the Nores plain had been marked 
by the most cruel reprisals. Some men had been beaten to death behind fragments of wall with the butt-ends of muskets; others had their brains blown out in ravines by gendarmes with pistols. Using 
terror to instil silence, the soldiers distributed the corpses along the roadway. One could trace them by the red trail they left in their wake. The butchery went on for a long time. At every stopping-place 
a few insurgents were massacred. Two were killed at Sainte-Roure, three at Orchéres, one at Béage. When the troops were encamped at Plassans, on the Nice road, it was decided that one more 
prisoner, the most deserving of punishment, should be shot. The victors thought it would be a good idea to leave this fresh corpse behind them to inspire the town with respect for the new Empire. But 
the soldiers were tired of killing; no one volunteered for this sinister task. The prisoners, pushed onto the beams in the timber-yard as on a camp-bed, and bound together in pairs by their hands, listened 
and waited in a weary, resigned stupor. 
At that moment the gendarme Rengade shouldered his way through the crowd of onlookers. As soon as he heard that the troops had returned with several hundred insurgents he had risen from his 
bed, trembling with fever, risking his life in the cold, dark December air. He was scarcely out of doors when his wound reopened and the bandage covering his eyeless socket became stained with 
blood that trickled down his cheek and over his moustache. He was a fearsome sight, with his pale face and bloodstained bandage, as he scrutinized the faces of each of the prisoners in silent rage. 
He ran up and down beside the beams, bending forward, making the bravest of them shudder by suddenly appearing in front of them. All of a sudden he cried out: 

‘Ah! I've got him!’ 

He had just clamped his hand on Silvére’s shoulder. Silvére, crouching on a beam, his face expressionless, was staring into the distance in the pale twilight. Ever since leaving Sainte-Roure he had 
had the same vacant look in his eyes. Along the highroad, for many a long mile, whenever the soldiers used the butts of their rifles to make their captives move forward he had been as submissive as 
a child. Covered in dust, thirsty and weary, he trudged onwards without uttering a word, like a docile animal driven along by herdsmen. He was thinking of Miette. He kept seeing her lying on the banner, 
under the trees, her eyes staring at the sky. For three days he had seen no one but her. And now, in the gathering darkness, he could still see her. 

Rengade turned towards the officer, who had failed to find among the soldiers the requisite men for an execution. 

‘This devil put my eye out,’ he said, pointing to Silvére. ‘Let me have him. I'll take care of him.’ 

The officer said nothing but stood back with an air of indifference, making a vague gesture. The gendarme understood that he could take Silvére. 

‘Come on, get up!’ he resumed, shaking him. 

Silvére, like all the others, was chained to another prisoner, a peasant from Poujols named Mourgue, a man of about fifty who had been brutalized over the years by the scorching sun and the hard 
labour of tilling the earth. Already bent-backed, his hands hardened, his face coarse and heavy, he blinked as if in a daze, with the stubborn, distrustful expression of an animal fearing the lash. He had 
set out, armed with a pitchfork, because all his fellow villagers had done so; but he had no idea why he had ended up like this on the highroad. Since he had been taken prisoner he had even less of 
an idea. He vaguely thought he was being taken home. His surprise at finding himself chained up, and the sight of a lot of people staring at him, stupefied him even more. As he spoke and understood 
only the dialect of the region he could not imagine what the gendarme wanted. He slowly raised his coarse-featured face towards him; then, fancying that he was being asked the name of his village, 
he said hoarsely: 

‘I'm from Poujols.’ 

A burst of laughter ran through the crowd, and some of them shouted: 

‘Let the peasant go.’ 


‘Bah!’ Rengade replied. ‘The more of these vermin are got rid of the better. Since they’re together they can be dealt with at the same time.’ 
There was a murmur from the onlookers. But the gendarme turned his terrible, bloodstained face towards them and they slunk off. One neatly dressed little bourgeois went away declaring that if he 
stayed any longer he would lose his appetite for dinner. However, some boys who recognized Silvére began to talk about ‘the girl in red’. Whereupon the little bourgeois retraced his steps to have a 
look at the lover of the young woman who had carried the flag, the creature mentioned in the Gazette. 
Silvére saw and heard nothing; Rengade had to grab him by the collar. Thereupon he stood up, forcing Mourgues to do the same. 
‘Come on,’ said the gendarme. ‘It won't take long.’ 
Silvére then recognized the one-eyed man. He smiled. He must have understood. Then he looked away. The sight of the one-eyed man, his moustache stiff with congealed blood as if covered in some 
dreadful hoarfrost, filled him with infinite sadness. He would have liked to die in perfect peace. So he avoided the gaze of Rengade’s one eye that glared from beneath the white bandage. Of his own 
accord he proceeded to the end of the Aire Saint-Mittre, to the little lane hidden by the timber-stacks. Mourgues followed him. 
The Aire stretched out, looking quite desolate under the sallow sky. Murky patches of light fell from the copper-coloured clouds. Never had a more melancholy, more lingering twilight spread over the 
bare expanse of the wood-yard, with its slumbering timber, stiff and rigid in the cold. Along the highroad the prisoners, the soldiers, and the onlookers disappeared in the darkness of the trees. The 
expanse of ground, the beams and the piles of planks grew pale in the fading light, assuming a muddy tint that vaguely suggested the bed of a dried-up torrent. The sawyers'’ trestles, their thin shapes 
standing out in a corner, seemed like gallows or the uprights of a guillotine. And there was not a living soul there except three gypsies who showed their frightened faces at the door of their caravan — 
an old man and woman, and a tall girl with frizzy hair, whose eyes gleamed like those of a wolf. 
Before reaching the little lane, Silvére looked round. He remembered a far-off Sunday when he had crossed the wood-yard in the bright moonlight. How calm and peaceful it had been. How slowly the 
pale rays of light had spread over the beams. A majestic silence had fallen from the frozen sky. And amidst this silence the frizzyhaired gypsy sang in a low key and an unknown tongue. Then Silvére 
remembered that the far-off Sunday was just a week old. A week ago he had come to bid Miette farewell! How long ago it seemed! He felt as if he had not set foot in the wood-yard for years. But when 
he reached the little lane his heart nearly stopped. He recognized the smell of the grass, the shadows of the planks, the holes in the wall. It all looked so desolate now. The lane stretched out, sad and 
lonely; it seemed longer than before, and he felt a cold wind blowing down it. The spot had grown terribly old. He saw that the wall was moss-eaten, that the grass was destroyed by frost, that the piles 
of timber had begun to rot because of the rain. It was a picture of desolation. The yellow twilight fell like fine dust on the ruins of everything that had been most dear to him. He had to shut his eyes so 
that he could see the lane green again, and relive the happy times he had spent there. It was warm weather, and he was running with Miette in the balmy air. Then the cruel December rains fell 
endlessly; yet they still came, sheltering under the planks and listening in delight to the gushing rain. His whole life - every moment of happiness — flashed before him. Miette was climbing over the wall, 
running towards him, shaking with laughter. She was there; he could see her, shining in the darkness, with her living headdress of ink-black hair. She was talking about the magpies’ nests that are so 
difficult to dislodge, and she was dragging him along with her. Then he heard the gentle murmur of the Viorne in the distance, the chirping of the last cicadas, and the breeze blowing through the poplars 
in the meadows of Sainte-Claire. How they used to run! How clearly he remembered everything! She had leamt to swim in two weeks. She was such a fine girl. She had just one fault: she pilfered 
things. But he would have cured her of that. Then the thought of their first kisses brought him back to the little lane. They always came back to that little nook. He fancied he could hear the gypsy girl’s 
song dying away, the creaking of the last shutters, the solemn striking of the clocks. Then the time to go their separate ways came, Miette clambered back up the wall, blew him a kiss, and was gone. 
He was overcome with emotion: he would never see her again. 
‘When you’re ready,’ jeered the one-eyed man; ‘come on, choose your spot.’ 
Silvére took a few more steps. He was reaching the end of the lane, and could see nothing but a strip of sky in which the rust-coloured light was fading away. This was where he had spent his life for 
the last two years. The slow approach of death gave ineffable charm to this pathway which for so long had served as a lovers’ lane. He took his time, bidding a lingering farewell to everything he loved: 
the grass, the timber, the stone of the old wall, all the things to which Miette had given life. And again his thoughts wandered. They were waiting until they were old enough to marry. Aunt Dide would 
have stayed with them. Ah! If they had only run away, far away, to some unknown village, where the riffraff from the Suburb would no longer have been able to come and throw Chantegreil’s crime in 
his daughter's face! What bliss! He would have set up a wheelwright’s workshop beside a highroad somewhere. Now, of course, his old ambitions meant nothing; he had forgotten his dreams of 
coachmaking, of carriages with wide, varnished panels that shone like mirrors. In the stupor of his despair he could not remember why his dream of bliss would never come to pass. Why did he not go 
away with Miette and Aunt Dide? Then, as he racked his memory, he heard the sharp crackling of gunfire and saw a standard fall to the ground before him, its staff broken and its folds drooping like 
the wings of a bird brought down by a shot. It was the Republic expiring with Miette under the red flag. The sadness of it! They were both dead, both had bleeding wounds in their breasts; and it was 
they — the corpses of his two loves — that now blocked off his life. He had nothing left, he could now die himself. These were the thoughts that had made him so gentle and passive, all the way from 
Sainte-Roure. Even if the soldiers had beaten him he would have felt nothing. His spirit had left his body; it was far away, prostrate beside the loved ones who lay dead under the trees amidst the acrid 
smoke of gunpowder. 
The one-eyed man was growing impatient; giving Mourgues a push, for he was lagging behind, he growled: 
‘Get a move on, | don’t want to be here all night.’ 
Silvére stumbled. He looked down at his feet. He thought he heard a murmur of voices along the pathway. The dead were calling him, those long-departed ones whose warm breath had so troubled 
him and his sweetheart during the sultry July evenings. He recognized their soft whispers. They were rejoicing, telling him to come, promising to reunite him with Miette beneath the earth, in some 
retreat even more secluded than this old trysting-place. The cemetery, whose rank odours and dark vegetation had filled their young hearts with desire, spreading out its alluring bed of wild grass 
without throwing them into each other's arms, now longed to drink Silvére’s warm blood. For the last two summers it had been expecting the young lovers. 
‘Is this the right spot?’ asked the one-eyed man. 
Silvére looked up. He had reached the end of the path. His eyes fell on the tombstone and he started. Miette had been right, the stone was for her. Here lies ... Marie ... died ... She was dead, that 
slab had fallen over her. Almost fainting, he knelt on the ice-cold stone. How warm it had been when they sat there, chatting away for evenings on end! She had always come that way, and the pressure 
of her foot, as she jumped down from the wall, had worn away the stone’s surface in one corner. Something of her lithe body seemed to remain in that mark. And Silvére felt that there was a fatality in 
all this, in all these objects — as if the stone was there precisely so that he might come to die beside it, in the spot where he had loved. 
The one-eyed man cocked his pistols. 
Death! Death! The thought fascinated Silvére. It was to this spot, then, that they had led him, by the long white road that runs down from Sainte-Roure to Plassans. If he had known he would have 
moved along more quickly. To die on that stone, to die at the end of the little lane, to die in the air he had breathed with Miette —- never had he hoped for such consolation in his grief. Heaven was 
merciful. He waited with a vague smile on his lips. 
In the meantime Mourgues had caught sight of the pistols. Thus far he had let himself be dragged along without thinking. But fear now gripped him, and he repeated in a despairing tone: 
‘I'm from Poyjols! I’m from Poujols!’ 
Then he threw himself on the ground, sprawling at the gendarme’s feet begging for mercy, imagining that he had been mistaken for someone else. 
‘So what if you’re from Poujols?’ Rengade muttered. 
As the poor wretch, trembling and crying out in terror, quite unable to understand why he was going to die, held out his gnarled, misshapen labourer’s hands, exclaiming in his patois that he had done 
nothing wrong and should be spared, the one-eyed man became enraged at not being able to put the gun to his temple because of his constant movements. 
‘Hold your tongue!’ he shouted. 
Thereupon Mourgues, mad with fright and not wanting to die, began to howl like an animal — like a pig being slaughtered. 
‘Hold your tongue, damn it!’ the gendarme repeated. 
And he blew his brains out. The peasant fell with a thud. His body rolled to the foot of a timber-stack, where it remained in a heap. The force of the shot had broken the rope that tied him to Silvére. 
Silvére fell on his knees in front of the tombstone. 
Rengade had killed Mourgues first to make his vengeance even sweeter. He played with his second pistol, raising it slowly so as to relish Silvére’s agony. The boy looked at him calmly. The sight of 
this man, with his eye staring wildly at him, began to make him feel ill. He looked away, afraid that he might die a cowardly death if he continued to look at the gendarme, shivering with fever, with his 
bloodstained bandage and bloody moustache. As he looked up again he saw Justin’s head peering over the wall, at the very spot where Miette always jumped down. 
Justin had been at the Porte de Rome, in the crowd, when the gendarme had led his two prisoners away. He had set off at full speed, by way of the Jas-Meiffren, not wanting to miss the execution. The 
thought that he alone of all the kids in the Suburb would be able to view the tragedy at his ease, as if from a balcony, made him run so fast that he fell over twice. And in spite of his headlong chase he 
arrived too late to witness the first shot. He climbed the mulberry tree in desperation but smiled when he saw Silvére. The soldiers had told him that his cousin was about to die, and the execution of 
the wheelwright gave him supreme pleasure. He waited for the shot with the deep enjoyment he took in the suffering of others - an enjoyment increased tenfold by the awfulness of the scene and an 
exquisite feeling of horror. 
Silvére, on seeing the vile devil’s face protruding above the wall - that pale grinning face and spiky hair — felt a surge of anger, a sudden desire to go on living. It was the last revolt of his blood, just for 
a second. Again he sank to his knees, looking straight ahead. A final vision appeared before him in the melancholy twilight. At the end of the lane, at the entrance to the Impasse Saint-Mittre, he thought 
he could see Aunt Dide, standing erect, white and rigid like the statue of a saint, witnessing his agony from a distance. 
At that moment he felt the cold pistol on his temple. There was a smile on Justin’s pale face. Closing his eyes, Silvére heard the urgent calls of the long-departed dead. In the darkness he could now 
see only Miette, wrapped in the banner under the trees, her eyes staring up at the sky. Then the one-eyed man fired, and it was all over; the child’s skull burst open like a ripe pomegranate; his face 
fell on the stone, his lips pressed to the spot worn by Miette’s feet — that warm spot where his sweetheart had left the imprint of her body. 
That evening, in the Rougons’ apartment at dessert, gales of laughter rose from the table that was still warm with the remains of the dinner. The Rougons were finally enjoying the pleasures of the 
wealthy! Their appetites, sharpened by thirty years of suppressed desire, had fallen to with wolfish greed. These wild, insatiate beasts, who had only just begun to satisfy their appetites, acclaimed the 
birth of the Empire and the rush for the spoils. The coup d’état that had retrieved the fortune of the Bonapartes, had also laid the foundation for that of the Rougons. Pierre rose to his feet, held out his 
glass, and exclaimed: ‘To Prince Louis! To the Emperor!’ 
All the other gentlemen present, who had drowned their jealousy in champagne, stood up as a body and clinked glasses with deafening shouts. It was quite a spectacle. The bourgeois of Plassans, 
Roudier, Granoux, Vuillet, and all the others wept and embraced each other over the corpse, still scarcely cold, of the Republic. Sicardot suddenly had a wonderful idea. He took from Felicity’s hair a 
pink satin bow which she had placed over her right ear in honour of the occasion, cut off a strip of the satin with his dessert knife, and solemnly placed it in Rougon’s buttonhole. Rougon, feigning 
modesty, pretended to resist; but his face beamed with pleasure as he murmured: ‘Please, no! It’s too soon. We must wait until the decree is published.’ 
‘Confound it, man!’ Sicardot exclaimed. ‘Keep it! You've been decorated by an old soldier of Napoleon!’ The whole company burst into applause. Felicity almost swooned. The normally silent Granoux 
jumped on a chair in his enthusiasm, waved his napkin, and made a speech that could not be heard in the uproar. The yellow drawing-room went wild in their triumph. But the strip of pink satin fastened 
to Pierre’s buttonhole was not the only splash of red that marked the triumph of the Rougons. A shoe with a bloodstained heel lay forgotten under the bed in the next room. The candle burning at Sir 
Peirotte’s bedside, on the opposite side of the street, shone in the darkness with the lurid redness of an open wound. And far away, in the depths of the Aire Saint-Mittre, a pool of blood was congealing 
on a tombstone. 
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THE President of the Chamber remained standing until the faint stir caused by his entry subsided. Then he took his seat, saying rather nonchalantly, in a quiet voice: 
‘The sitting is open.’ 
He proceeded to sort out the legislative proposals laid out on the desk before him. On his left, a short-sighted secretary, his nose nearly touching the paper, gabbled through the minutes of the previous 
sitting, though not a single deputy paid any attention. In the general hubbub, this reading of the minutes was audible only to the ushers, who, in contrast to the relaxed attitudes of the members of the 
Chamber, looked very solemn and correct. 
There were less than a hundred deputies present. Some were lolling back on the red plush benches, their eyes glazed, already dozing. Others were leaning over their desks as if oppressed by their 
duty to attend a public session, gently tapping their fingers on the mahogany. The wet May afternoon could be seen through the bay window that detached a grey half-moon from the sky. The light, 


falling from above, spread evenly over the austere Chamber. It extended down the benches that formed a broad red-stained expanse, glowing dully, lit up here and there by pinkish gleams at the 
corners of empty seats, while behind the President the bare surfaces of statues and pieces of sculpture formed white patches. 

On the right, in the third row, a deputy had remained standing in the narrow gangway. Lost in thought, he was stroking a ruff of grizzled beard. When an usher came up the gangway, he stopped him 
and asked something in a whisper. 

‘No, Sir Kahn,’ the usher replied. ‘The President of the Council of State hasn't arrived yet.’ 

Sir Kahn sat down. Then he suddenly turned to the man on his left. 

‘Have you seen Rougon this morning, Béjuin?’ 

Sir Béjuin, a thin, swarthy little man, who seemed very quiet, looked up, blinking. His mind seemed elsewhere. He had pulled out the writing-rest of his seat and on blue business notepaper with the 
heading Béjuin and Co., Cut-Glass Manufacturers, Saint-Florent, was busy with some correspondence. 

‘Rougon?’ he repeated. ‘No, | haven’t seen him. | didn’t have time to look in at the Council of State.’ 

With this, he calmly resumed his task. He consulted his address book and began his second letter, while the secretary mumbled his way through the minutes. 

Sir Kahn folded his arms and leaned back, scowling. His large nose and thickset features betrayed Jewish origins. He peered up at the gilded ceiling roses, then his gaze settled on the water streaming 
down the windows as the result of a sudden shower; and then he seemed to study the complicated ormamentation of the huge wall in front of him. His gaze was held for a moment by the panels at each 
end, drawn with green velvet and bearing heraldic emblems in gilt frames. Having contemplated the pairs of columns between which allegorical statues of Liberty and Public Order held up their blank- 
eyed, marble faces, he became completely absorbed by the green silk curtain which concealed the fresco of Louis-Philippe taking the oath to the Charter. 

By now, the secretary had resumed his seat but the babble of voices had not subsided. The President, seeming in no hurry, continued to look through his papers. With a mechanical gesture, he brought 
his hand down on the bell push but the jangle failed to disturb a single one of the private conversations taking place. So, he rose to his feet in the midst of the hubbub and stood for some time, waiting. 
‘Messieurs,’ he began, ‘I have received a letter.’ 

He broke off to ring the bell again, then waited once more, wearing a bored expression as he leaned over the monumental desk with its blocks of red marble framed in white. His tightly-buttoned frock 
coat stood out against the bas-relief behind him, its black outline cutting through the peplums of Agriculture and Industry, with their classical profiles. 

‘Messieurs,’ he resumed, once he had obtained a modicum of silence, ‘I have received a letter from Sir Lamberthon. He sends his apologies for not being able to attend today’s sitting.’ 

Alittle burst of laughter came from one of the benches, the sixth immediately opposite the desk. It came from a young deputy, twenty-eight at most, a handsome, fair-haired fellow, his white hands now 
stifling ripples of quite feminine laughter. One of his colleagues, a burly man, moved across three seats to whisper in his ear: 

‘Has Lamberthon found his wife, then ...? Do tell me, La Rouquette.’ 

The President had picked up a sheaf of papers. He spoke in a monotone, fragments of his sentences reaching the far end of the Chamber. 

‘There are a number of requests for leave of absence ... Sir Blachet, Sir Buquin-Lecount, Sir la Villardiére....’ 

While the Chamber proceeded to grant these requests, Sir Kahn, no doubt tired of studying the green silk drawn across the seditious image of Louis-Philippe, had turned his gaze towards the public 
gallery. Between two columns was a single row of seats, with purple velvet upholstery on a base of lacquer-streaked yellow marble, while, just above, a valance of embossed leather failed to hide 
completely the gap created by the removal of a second row that, before the Empire, had been reserved for the press and the general public. Flanked by thick yellowed columns which gave a rather 
heavy ostentatiousness to the benches, the narrow seats were set back and lost in shadow. Though enlivened by the bright dresses of three or four women, they were almost empty. 

‘Ah, Colonel Jobelin is here,’ murmured Sir Kahn. 

He smiled at the Colonel, who had already noticed him. Jobelin was wearing the dark-blue frock coat which, since his retirement, he had adopted as a sort of civilian uniform. With his Legion of Honour 
rosette, so big that it could have been mistaken for the knot of a scarf, he was all alone in the quaestors’ box. 

Further away, to the left, Sir Kahn had spotted a young man and a young woman, squeezed very close to each other, in a corner of the section reserved for the Council of State. The young man kept 
bending forward and whispering in the young woman's ear. She was smiling indulgently, without looking at him, her eyes fixed on the statue of Public Order. 

‘Well, what about that, Béjuin!’ murmured Sir Kahn, giving his fellow deputy a nudge with his knee. 

Sir Béjuin had reached his fifth letter. He looked up, startled. 

‘Up there, man. Don’t say you can’t see little d’Escorailles and Bouchard’s wife? | bet he’s pinching her bottom. Look at those dreamy eyes ... It seems all Rougon’s friends are meeting here today. 
There are Madam Correur and the Charbonnels, in the public gallery.’ 

There was a drawn-out clanging of the bell and in a lovely bass voice an usher called out: ‘Silence, please, Messieurs!’ Everyone now gave ear, while the President made the following pronouncement, 
not a word of which was missed: 

‘Sir Kahn seeks authority to have printed the speech he made in the debate on the bill regarding the introduction of a municipal tax on horses and carriages in Paris.’ 

A murmur ran through the benches, and conversations were resumed. Sir La Rouquette had come to sit next to Sir Kahn. 

‘So you're working for the common man, are you?’ he said in a bantering tone. 

Then, without giving Sir Kahn time to reply, he added: 

‘No sign of Rougon? No news? ... Everybody's talking about it. Apparently nothing has been decided yet.’ 

He turned and glanced at the clock. 

‘Twenty past two already! I'd be off, if that blasted report didn’t have to be dealt with ... Is it really on the agenda?’ 

‘I've heard nothing to the contrary,’ Sir Kahn replied. ‘We all had notice. You'd do well to stay. The vote on the four hundred thousand francs for the christening will be any minute now.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Sir La Rouquette. ‘Old General Legrain, who can’t walk, has had his footman bring him in; he’s in the Meeting Room, waiting for the vote ... The Emperor was right to ask for the unanimous 
approval of the legislative body. On such a solemn occasion, everyone should give him their vote.’ 

The young deputy had made a huge effort to give himself the serious demeanour of a politician, his baby face, set off by a few flaxen hairs, looking very proud over his cravat as he rocked backwards 
and forwards. For a moment, he seemed to savour the eloquence of his last two sentences. Suddenly, he broke into laughter. 

‘My word, those Charbonnels do look ridiculous!’ 

Then, he proceeded with Sir Kahn to make fun of the Charbonnels. Madam Charbonnel was wearing a garish yellow scarf, and her husband one of those provincial frock coats that seem to have been 
cut with a hatchet. Rather corpulent, and red in the face, they seemed overawed, their chins almost touching the velvet of the balustrade as they strained to grasp what the sitting was about; their wide 
eyes showed, however, that they understood nothing. 

‘If Rougon is kicked out,’ murmured Sir La Rouquette, ‘the Charbonnels’ lawsuit won't have a chance ... And the same with Madam Correur...’ 

He leaned forward and whispered in Sir Kahn's ear: 

‘You know Rougon very well, tell me exactly what Madam Correur does. She used to keep a hotel, didn’t she? Where Rougon stayed in the past? I've even heard that she lent him money ... What does 
she do these days?’ 

Sir Kahn had gone very serious and was slowly stroking his ruff of beard. 

‘Madam Correur is a very respectable lady,’ he said crisply. 

This pronouncement shut Sir La Rouquette up. The latter pursed his lips, like a schoolboy who has just been told off. For a moment they both gazed at Madam Correur in silence. Sitting near the 
Charbonnels, she was wearing a very showy lilac-coloured silk dress, with lots of lace and jewellery. Her face was very pink, her forehead was covered in doll-like golden curls, and she was showing a 
great deal of cleavage. She was very good-looking for her forty-eight years. 

All of a sudden, at the far end of the Chamber, a door opened noisily and there was a great rustle of petticoats. All heads turned. A tall, very beautiful young woman but eccentrically dressed in a badly 
cut sea-green dress, had just entered the box reserved for the diplomatic corps, followed by an elderly lady in black. 

‘| say! The lovely Clorinda!’ murmured Sir La Rouquette, rising to proffer a bow. 

Sir Kahn followed suit. He leaned over to Sir Béjuin, now busy tucking his letters into envelopes. 

‘What about that, Béjuin!’ he whispered, ‘Countess Balbi and her daughter are here ... I'll run up and ask if they've seen Rougon.’ 

The President had taken a fresh bundle of papers from his desk. Without stopping what he was doing, he shot a quick glance at the lovely Clorinda Balbi, whose arrival had set the whole assembly 
abuzz. Before passing the sheets one by one to a secretary, he gabbled through them without a pause, with no attempt at punctuation: 

‘Submission of a bill to postpone the charging of a surtax by Lille Urban Excise Authority ... Submission of a bill concerning the merger of the Communes of Doulevant-le-Petit and Ville-en-Blaisois 
(Haute-Marne).’ 

When Sir Kahn returned to his seat, he was quite disconsolate. 

‘Absolutely no one has seen him, he told his colleagues, Béjuin and La Rouquette, whom he joined on the floor of the Chamber. ‘I’ve had it on good authority that the Emperor summoned him yesterday 
evening but | don’t know what came of the meeting ... There’s nothing more frustrating than not knowing what's happening.’ 

While his back was turned, Sir La Rouquette whispered in Sir Béjuin’s ear: 

‘Poor old Kahn’s terribly afraid that Rougon might fall out with the Tuileries. That would mean the end of his railway.’ 

At this, Sir Béjuin, who normally said so little, declared gravely: 

‘The day Rougon leaves the Council of State will be everybody's loss.’ 

With this pronouncement, he beckoned to an usher, to ask him to post the letters he had just written. 

The three deputies remained standing near the President's desk, to the left, quietly discussing the possibility of Rougon’s fall. It was a complex story. A distant relative of the Empress, a gentleman by 
the name of Rodriguez, had since 1818 been suing the French government for two million francs. During the war with Spain, this Rodriguez, a shipowner, had a cargo of sugar and coffee seized in the 
Bay of Biscay and taken to Brest by a French frigate, the Vigilante. The result of the local enquiry was that the government representatives declared, without consulting with the Conseil des prises, that 
the seizure was justified. However, Rodriguez immediately lodged an appeal with the Council of State. Subsequently he died but his son, through all the changes of government, had been trying without 
success to relaunch the suit, when at last a word behind the scenes from his illustrious great-grandcousin had got the case put back on the list. 

Over their heads the three deputies could hear the monotonous tones of the President, droning on: 

‘Submission of a bill to authorize the department of Calvados to float a loan of three hundred thousand francs ... Submission of a bill to authorize the city of Amiens to float a loan of two hundred 
thousand francs for the construction of new walkways ... Submission of a bill to authorize the department of Cétes-du-Nord to float a loan of three hundred and forty-five thousand francs, to cover the 
deficits of the past five years...’ 

‘The truth’, said Sir Kahn, lowering his voice still further, ‘is that the original Rodriguez had thought up a very ingenious scheme. In partnership with a son-in-law, based in New York, he owned twin 
ships which, depending on the danger of the crossing, sailed under either the American or the Spanish flag ... Rougon has assured me that the ship seized undoubtedly belonged to Rodriguez but 
there were no grounds at all for recognizing his claim.’ 

‘All the more so,’ added Sir Béjuin, ‘because the procedure followed was foolproof. According to the custom of the port, the officer in charge at Brest had every right to pronounce the seizure justified, 
without any reference to the Conseil des prises.’ 

There was a silence. Sir La Rouquette, leaning against the marble pediment of the President's desk, was looking up and trying to attract Clorinda’s attention. 

‘But why’, he asked naively, ‘does Rougon not want this Rodriguez fellow to have his two million? What would it matter to him?’ 

‘There’s a principle involved,’ declared Sir Kahn gravely. 

Sir La Rouquette looked first at one, then at the other of his colleagues but, finding them very solemn, he did not venture a smile. 

‘In any case,’ Sir Kahn went on, as if responding to questions he did not put in so many words, ‘Rougon has had problems ever since the Emperor appointed de Marsy minister of the interior. They 
could never stand each other ... Rougon told me himself that, if he were not so devoted to the Emperor, whom he has already served so well, he would have returned to private life long ago ... In short, 
Rougon is no longer in favour at the Tuileries and feels he needs to make a fresh start.’ 


‘He wants to do the right thing,’ said Sir Béjuin. 

‘Indeed,’ said Sir La Rouquette knowingly. ‘If he wants to retire, this is a good opportunity ... All the same, his friends will be very disappointed. Just look at the Colonel up there, he’s obviously worried; 
he was counting on having a bit of red ribbon round his neck on 15 August ... And pretty little Madam Bouchard, who had sworn that her dear husband would be a divisional head in the Ministry of the 
Interior within six months! Rougon’s favourite, little d’Escorailles, was going to slip the letter of appointment under Bouchard’s plate on Madam’s birthday ... But where are they, little d’Escorailles and 
Madam Bouchard?’ 

All three looked around for them. Finally they spotted them, as the sitting began, at the far end of the gallery, on the front row. They were hiding there, in the shadows, behind a bald, elderly man. 

At this point the President brought his reading to a close. He pronounced the final words in a lower key, as if embarrassed by the crudity of the final sentence: 

‘Submission of a bill to authorize an increase in the rate of interest of a loan authorized by the law of 9 June 1853, likewise a special surtax by the department of La Manche.’ 

Sir Kahn had just run to greet a deputy entering the Chamber. He brought him across, saying: 

‘Here’s Sir Combelot ... He'll know what's happening!’ 

However, Sir Combelot, a chamberlain appointed deputy for the department of Les Landes at the express request of the Emperor, simply greeted them and waited for them to ask questions. He was a 
tall, handsome man, with very white skin and an ink-black beard that made him very popular with the ladies. 

‘Well,’ asked Sir Kahn, ‘what's the news at the Tuileries? What has the Emperor decided?’ 

‘Goodness gracious,’ replied Sir Combelot, who had a very guttural way of speaking. ‘People are saying all sorts of things ... The Emperor is certainly very fond of the President of the Council of State. 
Their meeting was very cordial ... Yes, very cordial!’ 

But then he paused, weighing his words, thinking he might have said too much. 

‘So the resignation is withdrawn?’ cried Sir Kahn, brightening up. 

‘| didn’t say that,’ said the chamberlain nervously. ‘I don’t know anything. You must understand I’m in a difficult position...’ 

He did not go on but just smiled and hurried away to his seat. Sir Kahn shrugged, and turned to Sir La Rouquette. 

‘| was just thinking,’ he said, ‘you ought to know what's happening. Doesn't your sister, Madam de Llorentz, tell you anything?’ 

‘Oh, my sister says even less than Sir Combelot,’ replied the young deputy, laughing. ‘Ever since she became a lady-in-waiting she has taken herself as seriously as if she were a minister ... But she 
did tell me yesterday that the resignation would be accepted ... And there’s a nice little story behind it. Apparently a lady was sent to help Rougon to change his mind. And do you know what Rougon 
did? He showed her the door - and she was a very attractive woman!’ 

‘Rougon is immune to such things,’ declared Sir Béjuin gravely. 

Sir La Rouquette burst into uncontrollable laughter. He would have none of it. He could tell them a thing or two, he said, if he wanted. 

‘You know,’ he whispered, ‘Madam Correur...’ 

‘Never!’ cried Sir Kahn. ‘You don’t know what you’re talking about.’ 

‘Well, what about the lovely Clorinda?’ 

‘Nonsense! Rougon is far too strong to let himself be seduced by that she-devil.’ 

At this the three of them leaned forward and began to talk very crudely. They went over the various stories people had heard about the two Italian women, mother and daughter, half adventuresses and 
half society ladies, who were to be found everywhere: at ministerial receptions, in the stage boxes of little theatres, at fashionable watering-places, in distant country inns. The mother, some swore, had 
been the mistress of a certain crowned head; while the daughter, with an ignorance of French conventions that made her a ‘she-devil’, behaved very strangely, riding horses to death, traipsing about 
town on foot on rainy days, getting her stockings muddy and her petticoats dirty, and brazenly looking for a husband, smiling the while as a true woman of the world. Sir La Rouquette described how 
she had recently attended a ball given by the Italian legate, Count Rusconi, as Diana the Huntress, and so scantily dressed that she nearly had an offer of marriage the very next morning from old Sir 
Nougaréde, a senator who was very fond of women. Throughout this story, the three deputies kept glancing at Clorinda, who, ignoring all the rules, was now peering at one member of the legislative 
body after another through large opera glasses. 

‘No, no,’ insisted Sir Kahn, ‘Rougon would never be crazy enough! He says she’s very clever and jokingly calls her Miss Machiavelli. She amuses him, that’s all.’ 

‘All the same,’ said Sir Béjuin in conclusion, ‘Rougon is wrong not to marry ... It settles a man.’ 

They were in complete agreement on the kind of wife Rougon ought to have: not too young, thirty-five at least, with plenty of money, and an excellent housekeeper. 

The hubbub in the Chamber was increasing; but they were so engrossed in their gossip that they failed to notice what was happening around them. The cries of the ushers were already receding down 
the corridors: ‘In session, Messieurs, in session!’ Deputies were pouring in from all sides; the great mahogany doors were wide open, revealing the gilt stars on their panelling. Until now half-empty, the 
Chamber was gradually filling up. The little groups chatting to each other from one bench to another, and the sleepers, stifling their yawns, were all submerged under a mounting flood, lost in a general 
distribution of handshakes. Taking their seats, to right and left alike, the deputies exchanged smiles; it was rather like a family gathering, though at the same time their faces clearly showed their 
awareness of the power they had come to exercise. A burly fellow on the last bench to the left, who had fallen into too deep a slumber, was woken up by his neighbour; and when at last he grasped 
the meaning of the few words whispered in his ear, he rubbed his eyes and assumed a more seemly pose. After dragging through business which they all found most tedious, the sitting was about to 
become extremely interesting. 

Moved along by the incoming throng, Sir Kahn and his two colleagues arrived at their seats without even noticing. They carried on chatting all the way, choking with laughter. Sir La Rouquette was 
telling yet another story about Clorinda. One day, apparently, she had had the fantastic idea of having black curtains covered with silver tears hung in her bedroom, and had received people in bed, 
with a black counterpane drawn up to her chin and no more than the tip of her nose showing. 

Only as he was sitting down did Sir Kahn come to himself. 

‘What a fool that fellow La Rouquette is with his gossip!’ he muttered. ‘Now he’s made me miss Rougon again!’ 

Tuming angrily to his neighbour, he snapped: 

‘Really, Béjuin, you might have tipped me off.’ 

Rougon, who had just entered the Chamber, conducted to his place in the usual ceremonial fashion, was now seated between two Councillors of State, on the government bench, which was a sort of 
monumental mahogany chest placed immediately under the President's desk, just where the speaker's rostrum that had been removed, used to be. His huge shoulders seemed to be bursting out of 
his green uniform, with its gold facings on the collar and cuffs. Facing the Chamber, with his thick grizzled hair falling over his square forehead, his eyes could hardly be seen under the heavy lids which 
were never more than half open; and his large nose, fleshy lips, and elongated face, on which his sixty-six years had left no wrinkle, gave an impression of coarseness, transfigured at moments by a 
sense of his enormous vitality. He leaned back, his chin buried in his coat collar, looking bored and rather weary. 

‘He looks as he usually looks,’ murmured Sir Béjuin. 

The deputies all craned their necks to study Rougon’s expression. There was much whispering along the benches. But it was in the gallery that Rougon’s entry had made the biggest impression. To 
indicate their presence, the Charbonnels, a look of rapture on their faces, had leaned so far forward that they were in danger of falling over the edge. Madam Correur had put on a little show of coughing, 
and taken out a handkerchief which she waved slightly as she pressed it to her lips. Colonel Jobelin had drawn himself up straight, while pretty little Madam Bouchard had slipped quickly down again 
to the front row. A little out of breath, she busily retied the ribbon on her hat, while Sir d’Escorailles, who had followed her, said nothing and looked quite annoyed. As for Clorinda, she was quite 
shameless: seeing that Rougon was not going to look up, she gave a series of very audible taps with her opera glasses on the marble column against which she was leaning; and when Rougon still 
did not look at her, she turned to her mother and said in such a loud voice that the whole Chamber heard her: 

‘The old fox is sulking!’ 

Several deputies looked up at her, grinning. At this point, Rougon decided to accord her a glance. When he added an imperceptible nod, she was so triumphant that she threw her head back, clapped 
her hands, and laughed, after which she chattered away quite loudly to her mother, without the slightest concern for all the men staring at her. 

Slowly, before lowering his heavy lids again, Rougon surveyed the gallery with an all-embracing glance, taking in immediately Madam Bouchard, Colonel Jobelin, Madam Correur, and the Charbonnels. 
His face remained expressionless. Again he sank his chin in his coat collar, his eyes half closed, and stifled a yawn. 

‘I'll go and have a quick word with him,’ Sir Kahn whispered in Sir Béjuin’s ear. 

However, just as Sir Kahn was getting up, the President, who had been casting an eye round to make sure that the deputies were all present and seated, imperiously rang the bell. Immediately there 
was a dead silence. 

A fair-haired man rose to his feet on the front bench that was of white marble. He was holding a huge sheet of paper at which he gazed intently as he spoke. 

‘| have the honour’, he intoned in a sing-song voice, ‘to offer the Chamber an analysis of a bill granting the Ministry of State the right, under the provisions of 1856, to make an allocation of four hundred 
thousand francs for the christening ceremony of the Prince Imperial and the celebration thereof.’ 

He seemed about to step forward to place the bill on the table when, in absolute unison, the whole assembly cried out: 

‘Text, please! Full text!’ 

The deputy who had introduced the bill waited until the President had decided that the whole text should be read out. Then, in tones verging on the sentimental, he began: 

‘Messieurs, the bill before us is one of those that make the ordinary methods of voting seem far too slow, for they inhibit the spontaneous enthusiasm of the legislative body.’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ shouted a number of deputies. 

‘In the humblest home,’ the speaker continued, pronouncing every word with rhetorical emphasis, ‘the birth of a son, of an heir, with all those notions of handing something on which the word implies, 
is the occasion for such joy that any trials of the past are forgotten, and hope alone hovers over the cradle of the newborn. What, then, must we say of that family celebration when it is also that of a 
great nation, and when, in addition, it is a significant event in the history of Europe!’ 

This delighted everybody. The speaker's eloquence thrilled the Chamber. Rougon, who looked as if he might be asleep, saw before him nothing but row after row of radiant faces. Some deputies even 
showed their attentiveness by cupping their ears in their hands, as if anxious not to lose a single word of such perfect prose. After a brief pause, the speaker raised his voice and continued: 

‘Here, Messieurs, is it not indeed the great family of all Frenchmen that calls on every one of its members to express his or her joy? If it were possible for mere outward show to match the immensity of 
the legitimate hopes of our citizens, what pomp and ceremony would be required!’ 

Here he contrived a further pause, and the same voices as before cried: 

‘Hear, hear!’ 

‘Very nicely put,’ observed Sir Kahn. ‘Don’t you agree, Béjuin?’ 

Sir Béjuin’s gaze was fixed on the great chandelier in the apse of the Chamber. His head was swaying slightly. He was transported. 

In the gallery, her opera glasses trained on the speaker's face, Clorinda was studying his every change of expression. The Charbonnels were on the verge of tears, Madam Correur had assumed the 
attentive pose of a respectable lady, the Colonel was showing his approval with a series of nods, and pretty Madam Bouchard was almost sitting on Sir d’Escorailles’s knees. The President at his desk, 
however, together with his secretaries and the ushers, listened impassively. 

‘The cradle of the Prince Imperial’, the speaker resumed, ‘is henceforth the rock on which our future will be built, for by ensuring the dynasty we have all acclaimed, that cradle serves to guarantee our 
country’s well-being and its enduring stability, and thereby that of all Europe.’ 

At this point, cries of ‘Shush!’ were required to keep the enthusiasm from exploding into a furore of applause at this touching invocation of the cradle. 

‘In an earlier age, a scion of this same illustrious lineage seemed similarly destined to play a great role but between that time and our own there is no resemblance. Just as it was the spirit of war that 
gave us the epic that was the First Empire, so now our peace derives from the wise and perspicacious rule the fruits of which we are now harvesting. Greeted at his birth by the guns which from North 
to South were proclaiming the triumph of our armies, the King of Rome was not to be blessed with the opportunity to serve his native land; Providence decreed otherwise.’ 

‘What on earth is he saying now? He’s really going on a bit,’ whispered the sceptical Sir La Rouquette. ‘Very clumsy, that whole passage. He’s going to ruin his speech!’ 

The deputies were indeed getting worried. What was the point of the reference to past history? It dampened their enthusiasm. A number of deputies went so far as to blow their noses. But the speaker, 
aware of the sudden chill produced by this last piece of rhetoric, smiled. Raising his voice again, he proceeded to the antithesis. Sure of the result, he gave careful emphasis to his words: 


‘But, on this occasion, come into the world on one of those solemn days when in a single birth is to be seen the well-being of all, this Child of France seems to bestow upon us, both the present 
generation and the generations of the future, the right to live and die in the homes of our ancestors. This is what, henceforth, God’s mercy grants us.’ 

The antithesis was perfectly judged. Every one of the deputies understood its meaning, and a feeling of relief swept through the Chamber. The assurance of eternal peace was sweet indeed. Thus 
reassured, these gentlemen resumed their joyful posturing, men of politics revelling for once in literature. Yes, they could now relax. Europe belonged to their master. Becoming even more expansive, 
the speaker continued: 

‘The Emperor, having become the dominant figure in the affairs of Europe, is preparing to sign the generous peace treaty which, now that it has pleased God to crown his fame and his fortune at one 
stroke, will bring together the productive forces of all nations and will constitute an alliance of peoples as much as of kings. Is it not legitimate to think that, when the Emperor looks down on the cradle 
in which — still so small - lies he who will continue his great political programme, from that moment onwards one may envisage many long years of prosperity?’ 

This was another fine image. And indeed, it was certainly legitimate to think as he suggested: with gentle nods, the deputies all confirmed that it was so. Nevertheless, the speech was beginning to 
seem somewhat overlong. Many members were assuming grave expressions again, and some were casting surreptitious glances at the public gallery. Were they not practical men? They could not 
help feeling a certain embarrassment, exposing themselves and the undressed side of their politics thus. Others were lost in thought, their faces grey, their minds on their own affairs as they strummed 
on the mahogany benches with their fingers; vague memories returned of earlier sittings, and loyalties of times past, when powers were accorded to another cradle. Sir La Rouquette kept turning round 
to look at the clock. When the hands reached a quarter to three, he made a gesture of resignation; he would miss an appointment. Side by side, Sir Kahn and Sir Béjuin were motionless, arms folded, 
their eyes blinking as they looked up at the long panels of green velvet and the white marble bas-relief against which the President’s frock coat formed a black silhouette. Clorinda, still holding up her 
opera glasses, was examining Rougon once more, very carefully. He remained motionless, like a magnificent bull sleeping. 

The speaker, however, was in no hurry, reading as if to please himself, with reverent, rhythmic movements of his shoulders. 

‘So let us rest assured that we may be completely confident, and on this great and solemn occasion may the legislative body not forget the parity of origin it shares with the Emperor — a parity that gives 
it almost family rights, so that over and above all other State bodies it can claim to share fully in the Sovereign’s delight. 

‘Since, like the Emperor himself, it is the offspring of the free will of the people, the legislative body at this moment becomes the very voice of the Nation, in order to pay the august infant the homage 
of unfailing respect and undying devotion, as well as the infinite love that transforms political faith into a religion the observance of which is sacred.’ 

Now that he had come to homage, religion, and sacred duty, it was felt that he must be getting near the end. The Charbonnels, indeed, now risked a whispered exchange of impressions, while Madam 
Correur stifled another faint cough in her handkerchief. Madam Bouchard withdrew discreetly again to the back of the government box, with Sir Jules d’Escorailles beside her. 

Now the speaker adopted a different tone, suddenly descending from solemnity to familiarity as he gabbled out: 

‘And so, Messieurs, we propose the adoption in its entirety, without amendment, of this bill as presented by the Council of State.’ 

He sat down amid general applause and cries of ‘Bravo!’ Sir Combelot, whose beaming attention had not wavered for an instant, even ventured a cry of ‘Long Live the Emperor!’, though it was lost in 
the general hubbub. Colonel Jobelin, standing at the edge of the box which he alone occupied, almost came in for an ovation, for he so far forgot himself that he clapped his bony hands, despite the 
rules. All the effusiveness of the speaker's opening sentences reappeared in a fresh flood of congratulations. The task had been accomplished. There was an exchange of pleasantries from bench to 
bench. A wave of friends surged towards the man who had introduced the bill, to grasp him by both hands. 

Soon, however, a repeated phrase began to rise above the din. 

‘Open the debate! Open the debate!’ 

This seemed what the President, now standing at his desk, had been waiting for. He rang his bell, then addressed the assembly that had fallen respectfully silent. 

‘Messieurs,’ he said, ‘many members are requesting that we proceed immediately to the debate.’ 

The entire Chamber indicated its approval as with a single voice. No one spoke against the motion. The two sections of the bill were put to the vote immediately, one after the other, with the ayes to 
rise from their seats. No sooner had the President finished reading than there was a great shuffling of feet from top to bottom of the Chamber; the deputies rose in a solid block, as if lifted up by a great 
wave of enthusiasm. The voting urns were then taken round, the ushers making their way between the rows, collecting the votes in tin boxes. The allocation of four hundred thousand francs was granted 
by a unanimous vote of two hundred and thirty-nine deputies. 

‘A good job well done,’ declared Sir Béjuin naively, bursting into laughter as if he had uttered a fine witticism. 

t's gone three, | must run,’ murmured Sir La Rouquette, squeezing past Sir Kahn. 

The Chamber began to empty. As they reached the doors, the deputies seemed to melt into the walls. The agenda now consisted of bills of purely local interest. Soon there were no deputies left except 
those good souls who no doubt had nothing else to do that afternoon; they resumed their naps or continued their conversations from where they had been broken off. The sitting ended as it had begun, 
in a mood of general apathy. Even the murmur of voices gradually died down, as if the legislative body had finally fallen asleep in a quiet corner of Paris. 

‘| say, Béjuin,’ said Sir Kahn, ‘see what you can get out of Delestang on the way out. He came in with Rougon, he must know something.’ 

‘You're right, it is Delestang,’ said Sir Béjuin in an undertone, staring at the Councillor of State seated on Rougon’s left. ‘I never recognize them in those damned uniforms.’ 

‘The only reason I’m staying is to get hold of the great man,’ added Sir Kahn. ‘We must find out.’ 

The President put an endless string of bills to the vote, and they were all dealt with by the same procedure. Mechanically the deputies rose from their seats and sat down again, without breaking off 
their conversations or even their sleep. The tedium became such that the handful of onlookers in the gallery had left. Only Rougon’s friends remained. They were still hoping to hear him speak. 
Suddenly a deputy with neat side-whiskers, like a country lawyer, stood up. This halted the mechanical functioning of the voting process. All heads turned in surprise. 

‘Messieurs,’ declared the deputy, ‘I must explain the reasons which, almost against my will, compel me to take a different view from the majority of the committee.’ 

The man’s voice was so sharp and sounded so odd that Clorinda had to bury her face in her hands to prevent herself from laughing. The deputies were amazed. Who could this person be? Why was 
he speaking? Upon enquiry, it emerged that the President had just opened the debate on a new bill which would authorize the department of Pyrénées-Orientales to raise a loan of two hundred thousand 
francs for the building of new law courts in Perpignan. The speaker was a local councillor, and he was opposed to the suggestion. This looked as if it might be interesting. The deputies were all ears. 
The person with neat side-whiskers proceeded with enormous caution, speaking in a highly reticent manner and doffing his hat to a great variety of public offices. The financial burdens of the department 
were already great, he said; and he proceeded to give an exhaustive account of the whole financial position of the Pyrénées-Orientales. In any case, he went on, the need for a new building had not 
been clearly demonstrated. He argued these points for nearly fifteen minutes. By the time he sat down he was quite worked up. Meanwhile, Rougon had opened his eyes but his lids had slowly drooped 
again. 

Now it was the turn of the sponsor of the bill, a sprightly veteran deputy, to speak. He had a very precise way of speaking, like a man very sure of his ground. He had a number of complimentary things 
to say about his honourable colleague but, regretfully, he did not agree with him. The Pyrénées-Orientales were far from being as financially burdened as his colleague had made out; he too gave a full 
analysis of the financial position of the department but used quite different figures. Moreover, it was impossible, he said, to deny the need for a new law courts building in Perpignan. He went into details. 
The old building was in such a crowded part of the town that the noise of the traffic made it impossible for the judges to hear what the lawyers were saying. In addition, it was too small: whenever there 
were numerous witnesses in a case, they had to wait on a landing that left them exposed to dangerous influences. The little deputy wound up by throwing in, as conclusive, the argument that the bill 
had been the initiative of the Minister of Justice himself. 

Rougon remained motionless, his fists on his thighs, his head resting firmly on the bench behind him. When the debate had opened, his shoulders had seemed to become even broader. But now, 
slowly, as the first speaker began to indicate his desire to reply, he raised his massive frame but without straightening up completely, and in his ponderous way delivered himself of a single sentence: 
‘The sponsor of the bill omitted to mention that both the Minister of the Interior and the Finance Minister have given it their approval.’ 

He slumped back in his seat and resumed his sleeping-bull posture. A shiver of excitement ran through the Chamber. The man with side-whiskers bowed deeply and resumed his seat. And the bill was 
passed. The handful of members who had shown interest in the debate assumed once more an air of indifference. 

Rougon had spoken. From their respective boxes, Colonel Jobelin and the Charbonnels exchanged winks, while Madam Correur got ready to leave her seat, much as, before the curtain comes down, 
people slip out of a theatre box the moment the leading man has delivered his final speech. Sir d’Escorailles and Madam Bouchard had already left. Clorinda, standing against a background of velvet, 
a magnificent figure dominating the Chamber, slowly wrapped a lace shawl round her shoulders, sweeping the benches with her gaze as she did so. The rain had now stopped beating on the bay 
windows but a huge cloud still darkened the sky. In the murky light, the mahogany writing-rests seemed black. The benches were enveloped in shadow; the only patches of light were the bald pates of 
deputies. The President, the secretaries, and the ushers, in a row, stood out like stiff Chinese shadows against the marble of the podium, beneath the pallor of the statuary. The sitting was swallowed 
up in the darkness. 

‘How deadly!’ remarked Clorinda, as she urged her mother out of the gallery. The ushers dozing on the landing were all startled by the flamboyant way in which she wrapped her lace scarf round her 
waist. 

Down below, in the hall, the ladies came upon Colonel Jobelin and Madam Correur. 

‘We're waiting for him,’ said the Colonel. ‘He might come out this way ... Besides, | asked Kahn and Béjuin to come and let me know what's happening.’ 

Madam Correur went up to Countess Balbi, and, in tones of lamentation, said: ‘What a tragedy it would be!’, without specifying what she was referring to. 

The Colonel raised his eyes heavenwards. 

‘The country needs men like Rougon,’ he said, after a pause. ‘The Emperor would be making a mistake.’ 

Another silence fell. Clorinda tried to peer into the entrance hall but an usher quickly closed the door. She rejoined her mother, now in a black veil, and murmured: 

‘Do we have to wait? It’s so boring.’ 

A contingent of soldiers entered. The Colonel announced that the sitting was over. Indeed it was. The Charbonnels now appeared at the top of the stairs. Cautiously they descended, holding the 
banister, one behind the other. When Sir Charbonnel saw the Colonel, he cried: 

‘Well, he didn’t say much but he certainly shut them up, didn’t he?’ 

‘He didn’t have much of an opportunity to speak,’ replied the Colonel. ‘Otherwise you would have heard him. He needs to get warmed up, you know!’ 

Meanwhile, the armed guard had formed into two lines, from the Chamber to the Presidential Gallery that gave on to the hall. A procession now appeared, while the drums beat a ruffle. Two ushers led 
the way, all in black, cocked hats under their arms, chains round their necks, steel-pommelled swords at their sides. Next came the President, flanked by two officers. Then the Secretaries of the Desk 
and the Secretary General of the Presidential Office. As the President passed in front of Clorinda, he gave her a man-of-the-world smile, despite the solemnity of the procession. 

‘Ah, there you are!’ cried Sir Kahn, running up to them, appearing most agitated. 

Although the entrance hall was at that time out of bounds to the public, he insisted that they all go in, and led them across to one of the large casement windows opening on to the garden. He seemed 
beside himself. 

‘I've missed him again!’ he said. ‘He slipped out into the Rue de Bourgogne while | was looking for him in General Foy’s room ... But no matter, we'll find out all the same. I’ve sent Béjuin after Delestang.’ 
There was now a further wait, for a good ten minutes. Meanwhile, with a nonchalant air, the deputies emerged, pushing aside the green curtains that masked the doors. Some of them lingered for a 
few moments, lighting up cigars. Others stood about in little groups, laughing and exchanging handshakes. Madam Correur had stepped across to study the Laocoon, and while the Charbonnels turned 
the other way, to gape at a gull which some painter's bourgeois fantasy had daubed on the framing of a fresco, as if the bird had flown out of the actual picture, Clorinda planted herself in front of the 
large bronze Minerva, intrigued by the arms and breasts of the giant goddess. Colonel Jobelin and Sir Kahn, in the window recess, were carrying on a lively conversation in hushed tones. 

‘Ah, here’s Béjuin!’ suddenly cried the latter. 

They all clustered together expectantly. Sir Béjuin was breathing hard. 

‘Well?’ they asked. 

‘The resignation has been accepted. Rougon is no longer president of the Council of State.’ 

It was like a sledgehammer blow. There was a deathly hush. Then Clorinda, who was nervously tying the ends of her scarf, saw pretty Madam Bouchard strolling in the garden on Sir d’Escorailles’s 
arm, her head almost resting on his shoulder. They had come out before the others, and had taken advantage of an unlocked door to air their mutual affection under a lace canopy of young foliage, 
along paths usually reserved for serious discussions. Clorinda beckoned to them. 

‘The great man has resigned,’ she told the smiling young woman. 


Madam Bouchard, becoming pale and very serious, immediately relinquished her admirer’s arm, while Sir Kahn, standing in the middle of Rougon’s shocked group of friends, raised his arms up to 
heaven in silent protest. 

009 
THAT morning the Monitor had carried the news of Rougon’s resignation, saying it was ‘for health reasons’. He had gone to the Council of State after lunch, anxious to clean out his office and have it 
ready for his successor that very evening. Seated at his huge rosewood desk in the red and gold room which served as the President's office, he was busy emptying drawers and sorting out papers 
that he was tying in bundles with pieces of pink string. 
He rang. His commissioner entered, a fine figure of a man, who had served in the cavalry. 
‘Can you give me a lighted candle?’ Rougon asked. 
When the man had placed on the desk one of the little mantelpiece lamps, and was withdrawing, Rougon called him back. 
‘By the way, Merle ... You're to let nobody in. Nobody at all!’ 
‘Very well, Mr. President,’ the commissioner replied, closing the door quietly behind him. 
Rougon’s features betrayed a faint smile. Turning to Delestang who was standing in front of some cardboard box files at the far end of the room, carefully sorting through it, he murmured: 
‘Merle doesn’t seem to have read the Monitor yet.’ 
Delestang shook his head, and said nothing. He had a magnificent head, almost entirely bald but the sort of premature baldness that appeals to the ladies. The stretch of denuded skull extended his 
forehead enormously, giving him a very intelligent look. His slightly rubicund cheeks and rather square jowl that had not a hint of hair on it, was suggestive of those serious, pensive faces that imaginative 
painters like to give to great political figures. 
‘Merle is devoted to you,’ he said after a pause. Then he refocused his attention on the file he was sorting out. Crumpling up a handful of papers, Rougon lit them with the candle and tossed them into 
a big bronze bowl standing on a corner of the desk. He watched them burn. 
‘Leave the bottom files, Delestang,’ he said. There are some documents there that only | can make sense of.’ 
They continued with their work in silence. For a quarter of an hour not a word was spoken. It was a lovely day, with sunlight pouring in through the windows that gave on to the Seine embankment. 
Through one window that had been opened, gusts of fresh air came in from the river, occasionally making the silk fringes of the curtains puff up. Crumpled papers they had dropped on to the carpet 
flew about, making a faint rustling noise. 
‘| say, look at this!’ said Delestang, handing Rougon a letter he had just discovered. 
Rougon glanced through it, then calmly lit it with the candle. It was a highly confidential letter. Thus every few minutes they looked up from the mass of papers to make some quick comment. Rougon 
said he was grateful to Delestang for coming in to help him. His ‘good friend’ was the only person with whom he could freely sort out the dirty linen of his five years as head of the government. He had 
first met Delestang in the days of the ‘Legislative Assembly’, where they had sat next to each other. He had taken a real liking to the man, finding him a delightful mixture of stupidity and good looks. 
He would often declare, with evident conviction, that ‘the damned fellow will go far’. Later, he did what he could to advance his career, attaching him to himself by bonds of personal gratitude, and 
making use of him as a kind of repository for everything he could not carry on his own person. 
‘We're fools to keep so many papers!’ he muttered, pulling out another drawer which was crammed full. 
‘| can see a woman’s letter there,’ cried Delestang, with a wink. 
Rougon laughed heartily. His broad chest shook. He picked up the letter and read a few lines. 
‘Little d’Escorailles must have left it here!’ he said. ‘These sorts of notes can be very useful. Three lines by a woman can get you a long way!’ 
Then, setting light to this letter too, he added: 
‘Take my advice, Delestang, beware of women!’ 
Delestang pretended not to hear. He was always involved in some risky love-affair. In 1851 he had nearly wrecked his political career by having an affair with the wife of a Socialist deputy, and more 
often than not, to placate the husband, he had voted with the opposition against the government. This made the decree of 2 December a huge blow to him. He did not show his face anywhere for two 
whole days, feeling utterly lost and confused — terrified that he would be arrested at any moment. Rougon had to rescue him. He persuaded him not to put up for re-election at all but took him round 
instead to the Elysée, where he managed to get him a position as Councillor of State. Delestang, the son of a Bercy wine merchant, and a former lawyer, was rich, a millionaire in fact ... He owned a 
model farm near Sainte-Menehould, and in Paris he lived in a very fine mansion in the Rue du Colisée. 
‘Yes, be very careful with women,’ Rougon repeated, pausing after every word as he peered into a file. ‘If they're not putting a crown on your head, they're slipping a noose round your neck ... At our 
age, a man should look after his heart as much as his stomach.’ 
At this moment, the sound of voices came from the anteroom. Merle could be heard trying to keep somebody from the door. Then, all of a sudden, in burst a little man. 
‘Damn it,’ he was saying, ‘he’s a friend of mine, | absolutely must say hello!’ 
‘Good heavens! Du Poizat!’ cried Rougon, without getting up. 
He told Merle, who was waving his arms in an effort to apologize, to close the door, and then said calmly: 
‘| thought you were in Bressuire ... So, my dear Deputy Prefect, you’ve abandoned your post as if it were an old mistress!’ 
Du Poizat, a slight, sly-looking little man with very white, irregular teeth, shrugged. 
‘| arrived this morning,’ he said, ‘on business. | wasn’t going to come round to see you, in the Rue Marbeuf, until this evening. | was thinking of asking you to give me a spot of dinner. But when | read 
the Monitor ...! 
He pulled an armchair up to the desk and settled down opposite Rougon. 
‘Well, what on earth is happening? I’ve been buried away in the country, in the Deux-Sévres ... | got wind, though, of the fact that something was going on but | never imagined ... Why didn’t you write 
and tell me?’ 
It was Rougon’s turn to give a shrug. It was obvious that Du Poizat had leamed all about his fall down there and had come racing up to town to see whether he would be able to save his own skin. He 
gave Du Poizat a piercing look, and said: 
‘| was going to drop you a line this evening ... Well, my dear fellow, you must resign too.’ 
‘That's all | wanted to know,’ Du Poizat replied, simply. ‘Very well, I'll resign.’ 
He stood up, whistling a little tune to himself. He walked across the room and, seeing Delestang kneeling on the carpet in the middle of an assortment of files, went up to him without a word and shook 
his hand. Then he took a cigar from his pocket and lit it with the candle on the desk. 
‘Smoking is allowed now that you’re moving out,’ he said, settling down again in the armchair. ‘Moving out is such fun!’ 
But Rougon was now immersed in a bundle of documents he was reading carefully, identifying those he wanted to keep and burning the rest. Du Poizat lolled back in the chair, puffing thin jets of smoke 
from the comer of his mouth, and watched him. These two had first met some months before the February Revolution, when they both lodged at Madam Correur’s Hotel Vaneau, in the Rue Vaneau. 
Like Madam Correur, Du Poizat was a native of Coulonges, a little town in the arrondissement of Niort. His father, a bailiff, in spite of making a small fortune as a moneylender, had sent him to Paris to 
read law, with an allowance of only one hundred francs a month. The old man had made so much money that local folk could not believe he had made it by honest means, and said that one day, while 
making a seizure, he must have found a lot of cash hidden away in an old cupboard. From the very beginning of the Bonapartist campaign, Rougon had made use of Du Poizat, then a lanky youth with 
a sinister smile, existing under sufferance on his hundred francs a month. Together, Rougon and he had engaged in some very shady political operations. Later on, when Rougon wanted to get into 
the Legislative Assembly, Du Poizat was his election agent in the department of Deux-Sévres. Then, after the coup d’état, it was Rougon’s turn to help Du Poizat, by getting him appointed sub-prefect 
at Bressuire. Still barely thirty, the young man wanted a plum position back in his own part of the country, a few miles from his father, whose meanness had tormented him since he had left school. 
‘And how is the old man?’ Rougon asked, without looking up. 
‘Too well,’ Du Poizat replied, crudely. ‘He has just sacked his last domestic, just because she got through three pounds of bread. Now he keeps two loaded guns by the door, and whenever | see him, 
| have to parley with him over the courtyard wall.’ 
As he spoke, Du Poizat leaned forward and began to fish about in the bronze bowl, with its fragments of half-burnt paper. But Rougon soon realised what he was doing and looked up sharply. He had 
never really trusted his former lieutenant, whose irregular white teeth suggested the jowl of a wolf cub. When they had worked together in the past, Rougon’s great concern had always been never to 
let Du Poizat get hold of the least scrap of compromising material. So, now that he saw him trying to read what was left of the documents, he hastened to toss another handful of blazing sheets of paper 
into the bowl. Du Poizat took the hint, and with a grin tried to make a joke of it. 
‘A real clean-up, eh?’ he remarked. 
He picked up a large pair of scissors and, using them as tongs, proceeded to reignite any sheets that were going out, and dealt with any scrap that was too tightly screwed up to burn. He stirred the 
smouldering paper as if he had a bowl of punch in front of him. Sparks jumped around in the bowl and bluish smoke began to drift towards the open window. Every now and again the flame of the 
candle would sputter, then burned again straight and high. 
‘It’s just like a church candle,’ said Du Poizat with a snigger. ‘And what a funeral service, my dear fellow. There are corpses to bury in all this ash!’ 
Rougon was about to make a rejoinder when raised voices were again heard in the antechamber. For the second time, Merle was trying to bar the door. When the voices became even louder, Rougon 
turned to Delestang. 
‘Can you have a look to see what's going on?’ he said. ‘If | show myself, there'll be an invasion.’ 
Cautiously, Delestang slipped out through the door, closing it behind him. But the very next moment, he poked his head in again and whispered: 
‘Kahn's here.’ 
‘Very well,’ said Rougon. ‘Show him in. But only him!’ 
He also called in Merle, to repeat his instructions. 
‘My dear friend, you must forgive me,’ he said, turning to Sir Kahn as soon as the commissioner had disappeared. ‘I’m extremely busy ... Sit down next to Du Poizat, and don’t move, or I'll throw you 
both out.’ 
Sir Kahn did not seem in the least put out by this ungracious welcome. He was used to Rougon’s moods. He took an armchair and sat down next to Du Poizat, who was now lighting his second cigar. 
‘It's hot already!’ he exclaimed, still breathing heavily. ‘| went round to your place in the Rue Marbeuf. | thought you might still be at home.’ 
Rougon did not reply, and there was a silence as he crumpled up some more sheets and tossed them into a waste-paper basket he had placed next to him. 
‘| wanted to have a chat,’ resumed Sir Kahn. 
‘Fire away, fire away,’ said Rougon. ‘I’m listening.’ 
But now the deputy seemed suddenly to notice that the room was in complete disarray. 
‘What on earth are you doing?’ he asked. ‘Changing offices?’ 
His show of surprise was played to perfection. His tone was so nicely judged that Delestang was thoughtful enough to stop what he was doing to find a copy of the Monitor and hand it to him. 
‘My God!’ cried Sir Kahn, as soon as he glanced at the gazette. ‘But | thought yesterday evening everything had been settled. This is unbelievable! ... My dear friend!’ 
He stood up and took both of Rougon’s hands in his. Rougon stared at him without a word, a deep, sarcastic crease on each side of his mouth. Since Du Poizat seemed unmoved, the suspicion flashed 
into Rougon’s mind that these two had already met that morning. His suspicion was increased by Kahn’s failure to show any surprise at finding the sub-prefect there. One had come straight there, while 
the other had hurried round to the Rue Marbeuf, so that between them they would be sure not to miss him. 
‘You said you wanted to chat,’ Rougon quietly reminded him. 
‘Forget it, my dear friend!’ cried the deputy. ‘You've got enough to think about. | won’t add to your troubles by telling you about mine.’ 
‘But, my dear Kahn, please feel free, say whatever you want.’ 
‘Very well, then. It's about my project. You know, that wretched railway concession of mine ... In fact I'm glad Du Poizat is here. He might be able to enlighten us about a few things.’ 


He proceeded to outline at length how far his project had got. It concerned a railway between Niort and Angers, a project he had been working on for the past three years. The essence of it was that 
the line would run through Bressuire, where he owned some blast furnaces, the value of which would be doubled; hitherto transport had been a problem and business was sluggish. Moreover, the 
scheme offered excellent prospects for some very profitable fishing in difficult waters. So, Sir Kahn had been prodigiously active trying to get the concession, and Rougon had been working hard on his 
behalf. The concession had been on the point of being granted when the Minister of the Interior, Count de Marsy, annoyed at not being involved in the scheme, and whose instincts told him there were 
some fine pickings to be had - and who in any case was very keen to put Rougon’s nose out of joint — used his influence in high places to block the project. With the temerity that made him so dangerous 
a foe, he had even gone so far as to offer the concession to the head of the Compagnie de l'Ouest, through the Minister of Public Works; and he had promoted the view that they were the only people 
who could make anything of such a branch line, the construction of which required considerable financial guarantees. Now Sir Kahn saw himself facing ruin. Rougon’s fall would make sure of it. 
‘Yesterday,’ he said, ‘l heard that one of the Compagnie de I’Ouest’s engineers has been instructed to work out a new route ... Have you heard anything about that, Du Poizat?’ 

‘Indeed | have,’ replied the sub-prefect. ‘In fact, they've already begun working on it ... They're trying to avoid the bend you introduced to take the line through Bressuire. They would make it run through 
Parthenay and Thouars.’ 

Sir Kahn made a despondent gesture. 

‘It's pure spite,’ he muttered. ‘What harm would it do them to run the line close to my factory? I'll lodge a complaint right away; I’m going to write a memo arguing against their route ... I'll come down to 
Bressuire with you, Du Poizat.’ 

Du Poizat grinned. ‘There’s not much point,’ he said. ‘Apparently I’m going to resign my sub-prefecture.’ 

Sir Kahn slumped into a chair, as if this was the final blow. With both hands he scratched his ruff of beard and looked beseechingly at Rougon. Rougon had abandoned his files. Elbows on the desk, 
he was now all ears. 

‘So you want my advice?’ he said at last, rather brusquely. ‘Well, it’s this: lie low, my friends; try to keep things as they are until we’re back on top ... Du Poizat is going to resign his prefecture now 
because, if he didn’t, he’d be thrown out within two weeks. As for you, Kahn, write to the Emperor and do all you can to prevent the Compagnie de l'Ouest from getting the concession. You certainly 
won't get it now but if, for the moment, nobody does, you might get it later on.’ 

The two visitors shook their heads, and he added, even more bluntly: 

‘That's all | can do for you. They've pulled me down, you've got to give me time to get up again ... Do | look depressed? No, of course not. So, please stop behaving as if you were at my funeral ... In 
fact, I'm pleased | can be a private citizen for a while and have some rest.’ 

He took a deep breath, folded his arms, and let his vast frame relax. Sir Kahn made no further mention of his concession but assumed the nonchalant air of Du Poizat, trying to appear perfectly calm. 
Meanwhile, Delestang had started on a fresh set of files. Ensconced behind the armchairs, he was making such tiny sounds that one might have imagined a family of mice was at work there. The sun, 
spreading slowly across the red carpet, now cut off an angle of the desk with a bright glare which made the flame of the candle seem very pale. 

Rougon began to talk more freely. He assured them, as he resumed tying up his papers with string, that politics did not really suit him. He smiled good-naturedly, and, as if tired, his eyelids sank down 
to conceal the gleam in his eyes. What he wanted, he said, was a big piece of land to cultivate, fields he could plough as he pleased, herds of cattle, flocks of sheep, horses, dogs. He would be their 
absolute monarch. He told them how, years ago, in Plassans, while he was still just a little country lawyer, his great delight had been to put on a rough shooting-jacket and spend whole days wandering 
about in the Seille gorge with a gun, shooting eagles and other game. He was a peasant at heart, he said. His grandfather had been a tiller of the soil. He went on to say how weary he had become of 
his life as a politician. Power had begun to bore him. He would spend the summer in the country. Never had he felt more relaxed than he was now. And he gave a great heave of his powerful shoulders, 
as if he had shed some tremendous burden. 

‘How much did you get as president? Eighty thousand francs?’ Sir Kahn asked. 

Rougon nodded. 

‘And all you'll have now is your thirty thousand as a senator.’ 

What did that matter, Rougon replied. He spent very little, and he had no vices. This was quite true. He did not gamble, he was not a womanizer, and food meant nothing to him. Inevitably, he came 
back to his notion of being master of a farm and all the animals on it. That was his ideal, to have a whip and to be in command, to be superior, cleverer and stronger than all of them. Gradually, he 
worked himself up, speaking of animals as he might of humans, claiming that crowds like the stick, that shepherds never manage their flocks without throwing a few stones. As he spoke, he became 
transfigured, his thick lips swollen with scorn, his every feature exuding strength. In his clenched fist he brandished a file of papers, and it seemed that he was about to hurl it at Kahn and Du Poizat. 
This sudden burst of fury quite frightened them. 

‘Hmm,’ murmured Du Poizat, ‘the Emperor has definitely been very unwise.’ 

Just as suddenly, Rougon calmed down. His face turned grey and his body became flaccid, sluggish like one who is merely obese. He now launched into extravagant praise of the Emperor. He had 
such a powerful intellect, he said — a mind of incredible profundity. Du Poizat and Sir Kahn looked at each other. But Rougon piled it on even more, saying how devoted he was to the Emperor and, 
with great humility, that he had always been proud to be a tool in his hands. He ended up by making Du Poizat, who was quick-tempered, quite angry. The two began to argue. Du Poizat talked bitterly 
about everything he and Rougon had done for the Empire between 1848 and 1851, in the days when they lodged, almost starving, at Madam Mélanie Correur’s. He went on to speak of those terrible 
days, particularly during the first year, days spent trudging through the muddy streets of Paris, canvassing support. Later, he said, they had risked their lives a score of times. Was Rougon not the man 
who on 2 December had led the regiment that took control of the Palais Bourbon? In all that, they had risked their lives. Yet here they were today, sacrificed, victims of a Court intrigue! Rougon, 
however, would not accept this. He was no sacrificial victim, he said; he was withdrawing for personal reasons. Finally, when Du Poizat, quite worked up, referred to the Court crowd as ‘swine’, Rougon 
shut him up by bringing his fist down with such force on the rosewood desk that it made a cracking noise. 

‘That sort of talk is not wise,’ he said calmly. 

‘You're going too far,’ murmured Sir Kahn. 

Delestang, very pale, stood up behind the armchairs. He went over and peered out of the door to make sure nobody was eavesdropping. But all he saw in the anteroom was the tall silhouette of Merle, 
who had turned his back discreetly to the door. Rougon’s blunt pronouncement had brought a flush to Du Poizat’s cheeks but it also restored him to his senses and, chewing on his cigar with a 
disgruntled look on his face, he held his tongue. 

‘No doubt the Emperor does not have good advisers,’ Rougon resumed, after a brief silence. ‘l once took it upon myself to tell him so but he just smiled. Indeed, he found it rather funny and said that 
his entourage was no worse than mine.’ 

At this Du Poizat and Sir Kahn laughed, though rather grudgingly. They declared the Emperor's witticism very good. 

‘However,’ Rougon continued, emphasizing his words, ‘I repeat, | am resigning of my own accord. If anybody asks you questions, as my friends, you should insist that yesterday evening | was still ina 
position to withdraw my resignation. You might also deny all the gossip about that Rodriguez business. It seems that the whole story is being blown up out of all proportion. Perhaps | did disagree with 
the majority of the Council of State about it, and | certainly did tread on a few toes, and all that did contribute to my resignation. But | had more serious reasons that go back a long way. | decided a long 
time ago to give up the high office | owed to the Emperor's kindness.’ 

This whole little speech was accompanied by gesticulations of the right hand, an oratorical trick Rougon was wont to overdo when speaking in the Chamber. Everything he had said was, of course, for 
public consumption. Knowing Rougon as they did, Sir Kahn and Du Poizat did their best to learn the real truth. The great man (this was their private name for him) must be playing some great trick. 
They turned the conversation towards politics in general. Rougon began to scoff at the parliamentary system that he called ‘a dung-heap of mediocrities’. In his view, France’s legislative body still 
enjoyed an absurd degree of freedom. There was far too much talk in it. France needed to be administered by an efficient bureaucracy, with the Emperor at the top and all the big public offices and the 
functionaries under him no more than cogs. He outlined his system, laughing and puffing out his chest, full of contempt for the idiots who ask for strong governments. 

‘But if the Emperor is at the top and everybody else down below,’ interrupted Sir Kahn, ‘that’s no fun for anybody except the Emperor, surely?’ 

‘Anybody who gets fed up can withdraw,’ Rougon replied calmly. 

Then he added, with a smile: ‘It's possible to wait until it becomes interesting again, and then come back.’ 

There was a long silence. Sir Kahn rubbed his beard. Now he knew what he had wanted to know, and was satisfied. He had guessed right, the day before, in the Chamber, when he suggested that 
Rougon had realised that his stock at the Tuileries had dropped, and, to make a fresh start later on, had met his fall from favour halfway. The Rodriguez affair had given him a wonderful opportunity to 
resign with his reputation intact. 

‘So, what are people saying?’ said Rougon at last, to break the silence. 

‘I've only just arrived in town,’ replied Du Poizat. ‘All the same, just now, in a café, | heard some military type strongly approving of your resignation.’ 

‘Béjuin got very worked up yesterday,’ chimed in Sir Kahn. ‘He’s very attached to you, of course. | know he’s rather dim but he’s very reliable ... Even little La Rouquette was very good, | thought. He 
talked about you most warmly.’ 

The conversation ran on like this for a while, about one person or another. Without the least embarrassment, Rougon continued to ask questions, forcing the deputy to provide him with a detailed report. 
Kahn obligingly gave him a precise account of his standing in the eyes of the legislative body. 

‘This afternoon,’ interrupted Du Poizat, somewhat distressed at having no information to give, ‘I'll take a stroll in town, and tomorrow morning, as soon as I’m up, I'll give you a full report.’ 

‘By the way,’ cried Sir Kahn with a laugh, ‘I nearly forgot to tell you about Combelot! ... I've never seen anyone so put out!’ 

But, seeing Rougon make an eye movement to draw attention to Delestang, Sir Kahn stopped short. Delestang had just climbed on to a chair to clear the top of a bookcase piled high with newspapers. 
Sir Combelot had married one of Delestang’s sisters, and since Rougon’s fall Delestang had been finding it rather embarrassing to be connected with a Court chamberlain. This made him anxious to 
show how indifferent he was, so, turning round with a grin, he cried: 

‘Don't stop for my sake! ... Combelot’s a fool. There, I’ve said it!’ 

This unflinching dismissal of a brother-in-law delighted the others. Seeing that his remark had gone down so well, he followed it up immediately by making a mocking comment about Combelot’s beard, 
that famous black beard so admired by the ladies. Then, for no apparent reason, he tossed a bundle of newspapers on to the floor and solemnly declared that one man’s misfortune was another man’s 
delight. 

This proverb brought the conversation to Count de Marsy. Rougon was now engrossed in a document wallet, rummaging in every compartment of it. He let his friends have their say, and they proceeded 
to speak of de Marsy with all the venom politicians show when attacking an adversary. They unleashed a deluge of outrageous charges, couched in the crudest terms, with true stories exaggerated to 
the point of falsehood. Du Poizat, who had known de Marsy in the old days, before the Empire, asserted that the man was then living off his mistress, a baroness whose jewellery he gobbled up in 
three months. According to Sir Kahn, there was not one piece of shady public business in all Paris in which de Marsy had not had a hand. And they tried to outdo each other, producing ever more 
extravagant examples: there was a certain mining venture regarding which de Marsy had pocketed a bribe of a million and a half francs; the previous month, he had offered an actress at Les Bouffes 
a mansion worth a mere six hundred thousand — his part in a Moroccan railways share deal; and only the previous week, there had been the great Egyptian canals venture, initiated by some cronies of 
his that had collapsed in the midst of utter scandal, the shareholders having learned that not a spadeful of earth had been turned, though they had been pouring their money into the scheme for two 
years. Then they fell to attacking de Marsy personally, striving to portray the great adventurer as a very grubby individual, despite all his fine airs; they spoke of past illnesses caused by diseases that 
would one day lay him low, and they even attacked the collection of paintings he was assembling. Finally, to sum up, Du Poizat declared that de Marsy was ‘a crook tumed out like a vaudeville artist’. 
Slowly, Rougon raised his head and gazed at them. 

‘You've got a bit carried away,’ he said. ‘De Marsy looks after number one, just like you ... We see things rather differently, you and me, | think. If! could wring the man’s neck, | would gladly do so. But 
in spite of everything you say, de Marsy is a force to be reckoned with. If the fancy took him, he’d eat you two in one go, trust me!’ 

With this, he rose from his chair. He was tired of sitting and wanted to stretch his legs. With a big yawn, he added: 

‘And he would do it all the more easily because now | wouldn't be able to stand in front of you.’ 

‘But if you wanted to,’ murmured Du Poizat, with a sly grin, ‘you could deal with de Marsy all right. There are some documents here he would pay an excellent price for ... There, on the floor, you've got 
the Lardenois file, that business in which he played a very dubious role. | can see from here a very interesting letter of his that | brought you myself, at the time.’ 

Rougon had walked over to the fireplace to tip out the papers with which he had gradually filled the waste-paper basket. The bronze bowl was no longer sufficient. 

‘That sort of letter can destroy you too,’ he said, with a scornful shrug. ‘We have all written stupid letters that are now in the hands of other people.’ 


He took the letter in question, lit it with the candle, then used it to set light to the pile of papers in the hearth. For a moment he squatted there, a massive figure, watching the documents as they burned, 
some of them spilling out onto the carpet. Thick sheets of official notepaper twisted like roofing lead as they blackened, and notes and letters scrawled illegibly on flimsier scraps burned with little 
tongues of blue flame, while in the middle of the glowing brazier, amid the mass of sparks, some charred fragments remained intact and legible. 

At this moment the door was thrown open and a voice was heard saying, with a laugh: 

‘That's all right, Merle, I'll forgive you ... I’m one of the family here. If you had stopped me from coming in this way, | would simply have gone round through the Council Chamber!’ 

Itwas Sir d’Escorailles, whom six months previously Rougon had got into the Council of State offices as a probationer. On his arm was pretty Madam Bouchard, who was now wearing a colourful spring 
outfit. 

‘Oh dear!’ muttered Rougon. ‘Women are turning up now!’ 

He did not stand up but squatted in front of the fireplace a moment longer, trying to smother the blaze with the shovel, to save the carpet. He looked up with a scowl. Sir d’Escorailles was not in the 
least put out. As they had entered the room, he and Madam Bouchard had straightened their faces, to appear suitably serious. 

‘Cher master,’ he began, ‘I’ve brought a friend of yours who insisted on offering you her condolences ... We read the news in today’s Monitor...’ 

‘So you saw the news in the Monitor, did you?’ growled Rougon, deciding at last to stand up. 

Only then did he become aware of a third party in the room. Blinking with surprise, he exclaimed: 

‘| say, if it isn’t Sir Bouchard!’ 

It was indeed the lady's husband. Silent and dignified, he had followed her in. He was sixty, white-haired, dull-eyed, and with a face that seemed somehow worn away by his quarter of a century in the 
government bureaucracy. He did not utter a word in response to Rougon but, dramatically grabbing his hand, pumped it up and down three times. 

‘Hmm,’ said Rougon, ‘it’s really very kind of you all to come and see me but I’m afraid you're going to hold me up, you know ... Make yourselves comfortable over there ... Du Poizat, let Madam have 
your chair, will you?’ 

Turing round, he now found himself confronted by Colonel Jobelin. 

‘You too, Colonel!’ he cried. 

The door had been left wide open and Merle had been unable to prevent the Colonel from coming in, for he had followed the Bouchards up the stairs. By the hand he led his son, a tall, loutish-looking 
boy of fifteen, now a fifth-former at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand. 

‘| wanted to bring August to see you,’ he said. ‘It's when you're in trouble that you know who your real friends are ... Come here, August, shake Sir Rougon’s hand.’ 

But Rougon had rushed out into the anteroom, shouting: 

‘For heaven's sake shut that door, Merle! What are you thinking of? I'll soon have the whole of Paris in here.’ 

Merle, unruffled, replied phlegmatically: 

‘They insisted on seeing you, Mr. President.’ 

And as he spoke, he was forced to step aside to let the Charbonnels pass. They arrived one after the other, out of breath, distressed, confused, and both talking at the same time. 

‘We've just seen the Monitor ... What terrible news! Your poor mother will be so upset! And so are we! It leaves us in a dreadful position!” 

With a lack of guile which the others hardly shared, the Charbonnels would have rehearsed all their personal concerns if Rougon had not shut them up. He proceeded to slip a hidden catch under the 
door lock, muttering something about preventing people from breaking in. Then, seeing that none of his friends showed any sign of getting ready to go, he decided to resign himself to the situation and 
try to complete his task despite the nine people now filling the room. The work of clearing out personal papers had already turned the whole place upside down. Box files were strewn all over the floor, 
so that when they wanted to get to one of the bay windows, the Colonel and Madam Bouchard had to take great care not to tread on important documents as they threaded their way across the room. 
There were now bundles of papers on every armchair. Madam Bouchard was the only one who succeeded in finding an empty chair. She thanked Du Poizat and Sir Kahn with a smile for their courtesy, 
while Sir d’Escorailles, trying to find her a footstool, resorted to a thick blue folder which was still stuffed with papers. Some desk drawers thrown into a corner allowed the Charbonnels to squat down 
for a moment to get their breath back, while young August found it all great fun and began to ferret about in the huge stacks of files, behind which Delestang seemed to have taken refuge. He was 
raising clouds of dust by tossing down more newspapers from the top of the bookcase. Madam Bouchard began to cough. 

‘You shouldn't stay here, in all this dust,’ Rougon said, busily emptying the files he had asked Delestang not to touch. 

But, red in the face because of her little coughing fit, the young woman assured him she was quite all right, the dust would not spoil her hat. The whole gang now unleashed their condolences on him. 
It was clear that the Emperor, by allowing himself to be influenced by people unworthy of his confidence, was not acting in the country’s interests. France was suffering a great loss. But it was always 
thus: great minds always provoked the antagonism of mediocrities. 

‘The work of governments is thankless!’ opined Sir Kahn. 

‘So much the worse for the people who criticize them!’ declared the Colonel. ‘Every blow struck against those who serve them well falls on their own heads.’ 

But Sir Kahn was determined to have the last word. He turned to Rougon and said: 

‘When a man like you falls, the country goes into mourning.’ 

They all found this phrase wonderfully apt. 

‘Yes, yes,’ they agreed, ‘deep mourning!’ 

This barrage of flattery made Rougon look up. His grey cheeks began to glow, his whole face was lit up by a restrained smile of satisfaction. He was as susceptible to flattery about his strength as a 
woman is about her looks; he loved the blatancy of it, and puffed out his huge chest. At the same time, it became clear that his friends were all rather embarrassed by each other. They kept eyeing one 
another, each wanting to outdo the other but trying to keep their voices down. Now that the great man really did seem defeated, no time was to be lost getting him to help them with their various causes. 
It was the Colonel who made the first move. He led Rougon to a window recess, the latter following obligingly, a file under his arm. 

‘Have you thought of me?’ the Colonel asked, keeping his voice down and wearing an ingratiating smile. 

‘Indeed | have,’ said Rougon. ‘Your nomination as Commander was promised me four days ago. But of course you must realise that now | can’t guarantee anything ... | must confess I’m afraid my 
friends may suffer because of my fall out of favour.’ 

The Colonel's lips quivered. He stammered something about the need to ‘put up a fight’, and that he certainly would. Then he swung round and called August. The boy was on all fours under the desk, 
reading the labels on files that enabled him to feast his eyes on Madam Bouchard’s dainty ankle boots. He jumped up on hearing his father. 

‘This is my youngster,’ the Colonel continued, still keeping his voice down. ‘You know, I'll have to find a place for the little devil one of these days. I’m counting on you. | can’t decide whether it’s to be 
the law or the public service ... Shake Sir Rougon’s hand, August, so your good friend will remember you.’ 

In the meantime, Madam Bouchard, who was dying to speak with Rougon, got up from her chair and went over to the left-hand window, indicating with her eyes that Sir d’Escorailles should join her. 
Her husband was already there, his elbows on the railing, gazing at the scene outside. Directly opposite, the leaves of the huge chestnut trees in the Tuileries gardens were fluttering in the warm 
sunshine, and between the Pont Royal and the Pont de la Concorde flowed the blue, sparkling waters of the Seine. 

Suddenly Madam Bouchard turned: 

‘Oh, Sir Rougon,’ she cried, ‘look at this!’ 

When Rougon walked over to her, Du Poizat, who had been following Madam Bouchard, withdrew discreetly and joined Sir Kahn at the centre window. 

‘That barge-load of bricks nearly sank just now!’ said Madam Bouchard. 

To be polite, Rougon remained at her side in the sunshine until Sir d’Escorailles, again in response to a glance from her, said: 

‘Sir Bouchard wants to resign from the service. We brought him along so that you can talk him out of it.’ 

Sir Bouchard now spoke. Injustice, he said, was something he could not bear. 

‘Yes, Sir Rougon, | began my career as a junior clerk in the Ministry of the Interior and | have risen to the position of office head without anyone’s special support or favour. | have been an office head 
since 1847. And yet, five times already, there has been an opening for a divisional head, four times under the Republic and once under the Empire, without the Minister’s thinking of me, despite my 
obvious claim to promotion ... Now that you are no longer in office, and no longer able to keep your promise, | would rather resign.’ 

Rougon had to calm him down. The post he wanted had still not been given to anybody else, and even if he failed to get it this time, it was only one lost opportunity and there would certainly be another. 
Then he took Madam Bouchard’s hands in his and in a fatherly way paid her various compliments. Sir Bouchard’s house was the first to which he had been invited when he arrived in Paris. It was there 
that he had met the Colonel, who was a first cousin of Sir Bouchard’s. Later, when, at the age of fifty-four, Bouchard had come into his inheritance and suddenly felt the desire to marry, Rougon had 
been Madam Bouchard’s witness. She had been born Adele Desvignes, a well-brought-up young lady from a respectable Rambouillet family. Sir Bouchard had wanted as his wife a country girl, because 
irreproachable virtue was important to him. Now, after four years of marriage, Adele, a blonde, sweet little thing, with a look of faded innocence in her blue eyes, was already with her third lover. 
‘Come along, do stop worrying,’ said Rougon, still squeezing her little hands in his massive fists. “You know very well I'm doing everything | can ... In a few days Jules will let you know how far we've 
got.’ 

He then took Sir d’Escorailles aside, to tell him that that very morning he had written to his father, to reassure him that the young probationer should have no trouble keeping his position. The d’Escorailles 
were one of the oldest families in Plassans, and were highly respected. And so Rougon, who in times past had shuffled past the old Marquis’s house — Jules’s father’s — in down-at-heel footwear, now 
made it a point of pride to pull strings for the young fellow. Though the family had made no attempt to stop Jules from serving Louis-Napoleon’s Second Empire, their own allegiance was to the Legitimist 
pretender, the Count de Chambord, Henri V. They saw their son’s work as an abomination. 

At the centre window that they had opened in order to be less likely to be overheard, Sir Kahn and Du Poizat were talking, their eyes on the distant roofs of the Tuileries Palace, bluish in the hazy 
sunlight. They were feeling their way with each other, their brief utterances followed by long silences. Rougon was too impetuous. He should never have got so worked up over the Rodriguez affair. It 
could so easily have been resolved. Gazing into space, as if talking to himself, Sir Kahn murmured: 

‘A man knows when he’s down but he never knows whether he'll be able to get up again.’ 

Du Poizat pretended not to have heard, and there was a long pause before he suddenly observed: 

‘Yes but Rougon’s very tough.’ 

At this pronouncement the deputy swung round and, speaking very fast, said: 

‘Between you and me, I’m afraid for him. He’s playing with fire ... Of course, we're his friends, there’s no question of abandoning him. | just want to say it can hardly be claimed he has given much 
thought to us in all this ... Take me, for example, I’m responsible for so many people's interests, and now he’s put everything at risk with his impetuousness ... What | mean is, he would have no reason 
to be annoyed if | knocked on somebody else’s door, would he? After all, I'm not the only one to suffer, there are ordinary folk involved too.’ 

‘You will have to knock on somebody else’s door,’ Du Poizat agreed, with a smile. 

Then, in a sudden burst of anger, Kahn blurted out the truth of the matter. 

‘As if | could! ... Damn him, he sets everybody against you! Once you're in his gang, you’re a marked man!’ 

He calmed down, sighed, and turned to look in the direction of the Arc de Triomphe, the grey stone mass of which showed above the green expanse of the Champs-Elysées. Then, slowly, he added: 
‘Well, that’s just how it is. Loyalty is everything.’ 

The Colonel had just come up behind them. 

‘Loyalty’, he declared, ‘is the path of honour.’ 

Du Poizat and Sir Kahn moved apart to make room for the Colonel, who went on: 

‘From now on, Rougon will be in our debt. He’s no longer his own man.’ 

This declaration was very well received. Rougon, definitely, was no longer his own man. And he ought to be told so, straight, so that he knew what his obligations were. All three now lowered their 
voices and began to speak in a conspiratorial manner. Every now and then they turned and glanced up and down the big room to make sure none of Rougon’s friends held his attention for too long. 


The great man was now busily gathering papers together, while chatting with Madam Bouchard. In the corner, where so far they had been sitting in silent embarrassment, the Charbonnels began to 
quarrel. Twice they had made an attempt to get hold of Rougon, who had let first the Colonel, then that young woman, engage his attention. In the end, Sir Charbonnel began to nudge his wife in 
Rougon’s direction. 
‘We got a letter from your mother this morning,’ she stammered. 
Rougon did not let her finish, leading them both to the right-hand window recess, once again relinquishing his files without seeming too annoyed. 
‘We got a letter from your mother,’ Madam Charbonnel repeated. 
She was about to read it to him when he took it from her and ran his eye over it. Former olive oil merchants in Plassans, the Charbonnels were protégés of Madam Felicity, as everybody in the town 
called Rougon’s mother. It was she who had sent them to him, in connection with an application they had made to the Council of State. A second cousin of theirs, by the name of Chevassu, a lawyer 
in Faverolles that was the principal town of a neighbouring department, had died, leaving a fortune of half a million francs to the Sisters of the Holy Family. Though they had never counted on getting 
anything in the will, the Charbonnels suddenly found themselves the heirs because a brother of Chevassu’s had also died, whereupon they immediately challenged Chevassu’s will, claiming they had 
been tricked by the Sisters; and as the Sisters had applied to the Council of State for authorization to accept the legacy, the Charbonnels had left their old Plassans home and rushed to Paris to take 
up residence in the Hotel du Périgord in the Rue Jacob, to be on hand should they be needed. The case had been dragging on for six months. 
‘We're very disheartened,’ sighed Madam Charbonnel, while Rougon read the letter. ‘I never wanted us to make the claim but Sir Charbonnel kept saying that with your help there would be no trouble 
getting the money, you only had to say the word and we'd be half a million francs better off ... Isn’t that right, Sir Charbonnel?’ 
The former oil merchant nodded glumly. 
‘We're talking about a very tidy sum,’ his wife continued. ‘Worth going out of our way for. And our lives have been turned upside down! Would you believe, Sir Rougon, only yesterday the maid at our 
hotel refused to give us fresh sheets. And me with cupboards full in Plassans!’ 
She went on, complaining bitterly about their life in Paris that she hated. They had come for a week. Since then they had hoped with every further week that went by that they would soon be gone, and 
had never had anything sent up from Plassans. Now that it had dragged on so long, they had grown quite stubborn, camping in their room, eating whatever the maid deigned to serve them. They had 
no linen, almost no clothes. They did not even have a hairbrush. Madam Charbonnel did her hair with a broken comb. There were times when they sat side by side on their little trunk and wept with 
weariness and frustration. 
‘And there are such awful people in the hotel,’ mumbled Sir Charbonnel, at his most prudish. ‘There’s a young man in the next room ... The things we hear!’ 
Rougon folded the letter up again. 
‘My mother’, he said, ‘advises you to be patient. All | can do is agree with her ... Your case looks good to me; but now that I’m out of office, | can’t promise anything.’ 
‘We'll leave Paris tomorrow,’ cried Madam Charbonnel in a fit of despair. 
No sooner had she uttered these words than she turned as white as a sheet and Sir Charbonnel had to support her. For a few moments neither of them spoke. Their lips trembling, they looked at each 
other, both on the verge of tears. They were losing heart, visibly suffering, as if they had suddenly seen the five hundred thousand francs disappear before their eyes. 
Rougon encouraged them once more: 
‘You have a very good claim. Monsignor Rochart - the Bishop of Faverolles — has come to Paris to support the Sisters’ claim in person. If he hadn't intervened, you would have won long ago. These 
days, unfortunately, the clergy are very powerful ... But I'll still have friends in the administration, and | hope I'll be able to do something without exposing myself. You’ve waited so long that if you leave 
tomorrow...’ 
‘We'll stay, we'll stay,’ Madam Charbonnel stammered. ‘Oh, Sir Rougon, that inheritance will have cost us so much!’ 
Rougon returned to his papers. Casting his eye round the room, he was relieved to see there was nobody left to drag him into a window recess. The whole gang had been satisfied, and within a few 
minutes he had made great strides with the task in hand. He found his own, brutal form of entertainment in all this, scornful of individuals, a kind of vengeance for everything they had put him through. 
For the next quarter of an hour he berated them mercilessly, these friends whose stories he had listened to so patiently. He was so hard on pretty Madam Bouchard that her eyes filled with tears, 
though she never stopped smiling. But being used to his sledgehammer style, they all laughed. They had never been better off than when Rougon’s fists pounded away at them. 
At this moment there was a discreet tap on the door. 
‘No, no,’ Rougon cried to Delestang, who was getting up. ‘Don’t open it! What are people thinking of? My head’s throbbing already!’ 
Then, hearing the door handle shaken more vigorously, he growled: 
‘Damn it! If | was staying, I'd throw Merle out!’ 
The knocking stopped. But all at once a little door in a corner opened, to reveal an enormous blue silk skirt, entering the room backwards. Very bright and covered with ribbons, the skirt halted for a 
moment, half in, half out, without revealing anything further. a flute-like woman’s voice could be heard. 
‘Sir Rougon!’ she was calling. 
Then at last her face appeared. It was Madam Correur, in a hat decked out with a bunch of roses! Rougon had rushed forward, fists clenched, furious but now he bowed to the inevitable and, going up 
to this fresh visitor, shook her hand warmly. 
‘| was just asking Merle how he was getting on here,’ said Madam Correur, glancing flirtatiously at the burly commissioner, as he leered at her. ‘Are you pleased with him, Sir Rougon?’ 
‘But of course,’ Rougon replied amiably. 
Merle continued to smile vacuously, while feasting his eyes on Madam Correur’s shapely figure. She began to preen herself, straightening the kiss-curls on her forehead. 
‘That's excellent, dear boy,’ she resumed. ‘When | find a man a position, | like everybody to be pleased ... If you need any advice, come and see me. In the morning, between eight and nine. Well, be 
good!’ 
With this, she stepped into the room. 
‘Nothing like an old soldier,’ she said. 
She stuck to Rougon like a limpet, leading him slowly to the window at the far end of the room. She scolded him for not wanting to let her in. If Merle had not agreed to take her round to the little door, 
she would still have been waiting outside! It was imperative that she see him! He couldn't just resign without telling her what stage her various petitions had reached. From her pocket she drew a fancy 
little notebook bound in pink moiré. 
‘| didn’t see the Monitor until after lunch,’ she said. ‘I took a cab at once ... Now let's see, how is Madam Leturc’s case going - the Captain’s widow who wants a tobacco licence? | promised her it would 
be approved next week ... And the case of that young lady, you know who | mean, Herminie Billecog, who was a pupil at Saint-Denis, whose seducer agrees to marry her if some decent soul will be 
so kind as to provide the statutory dowry. We thought of the Empress ... And all the other ladies, Madam Chardon, Madam Testaniére, Madam Jalaguier ... They've been waiting for months.’ 
Calmly, Rougon told her what she wanted to know, explained the delays, went into the smallest details. However, he also made it clear that now she must count on him far less. She was greatly put 
out by this. She so enjoyed doing people favours! Whatever would become of her, with all those ladies expecting so much? And she carried on until she began to talk about her own affairs, with which 
Rougon was very familiar. Once again she reminded him that she was a Martineau, one of the Coulonges Martineaus, a good family from the Vendée, in which the profession of notary went back 
without a break for seven generations. What she never explained was how she had acquired the name Correur. At the age of twenty-four, she had run away with a butcher’s assistant, after a whole 
summer of secret assignations in a barn. The scandal — which local people still talked about — broke her father’s heart. He died six months later. Since then she had lived in Paris, totally ignored by her 
family. Ten times she had written to her brother, who was now in charge of the family firm; but he had never replied. She blamed his silence on her sister-in-law, ‘a sanctimonious woman, who leads 
that fool Martineau by the nose’, she said. One of her obsessions was that, one day, like Du Poizat, she would return home to show them all what a respected, well-to-do woman she was. 
‘| wrote again a week ago,’ she murmured. ‘I bet that woman just throws my letters in the fire ... But, if anything happened to Martineau, she would have to give the house over to me. They have no 
children, | would be involved in the inheritance ... He’s fifteen years older than me, and I’ve been told he suffers from gout.’ 
Then, with a sudden change of tone, she continued: 
‘But let's not think about all that now ... You’re the one who needs support at the moment, aren’t you, Eugene? And help you we will, you'll see ... You must be everything, so we can be something ... 
Remember ’51?’ 
Rougon smiled. And as she gave his hands a motherly squeeze, he leaned forward and whispered in her ear: 
‘If you see Gilquin, do tell him to be discreet. Just the other week, he had the bright idea of giving my name to bail him out when he was taken in by the police.’ 
Madam Correur promised to speak to Gilquin, a fellow lodger of Rougon’s back in his days at the Hotel Vaneau. He could be a very useful fellow but his disreputable behaviour could be a liability. 
‘I'll say goodbye now,’ Madam Correur said loudly, smiling, as they reached the centre of the room. ‘I’ve got a cab waiting.’ 
Nevertheless, she stayed a few minutes longer, anxious to see them all leave at the same time. To speed them on their way, she even offered a lift to any of them who might want one. The Colonel 
accepted, and it was agreed that young August would ride on the box with the driver. There then began a grand distribution of handshakes. Rougon had stationed himself next to the door, now wide 
open. As one after another said goodbye, they proffered a final word of condolence. Sir Kahn, Du Poizat, and the Colonel leaned forward as they did so, to whisper in his ear, so that he might not forget 
them. The Charbonnels were already at the top of the stairs and Madam Correur was chatting with Merle at the back of the anteroom, while Madam Bouchard, for whom her husband and Sir d’Escorailles 
were waiting, lingered for a few moments with Rougon, very gracious, very sweet, asking him when she might come to see him at his house in the Rue Marbeuf, on her own, because she never knew 
what to say when surrounded by a lot of people. But the Colonel overheard her, and came striding back, followed by the others. There was a general re-entry. 
‘We'll all come and see you,’ cried the Colonel. 
‘You mustn't hide yourself away,’ several of them said. 
With a gesture, Sir Kahn called for silence. Then he pronounced the memorable words: 
‘Your allegiance is not to yourself, it is to your friends and to France.’ 
They finally left. Rougon was able to close the door again. He heaved a tremendous sigh of relief. Delestang, whom he had quite forgotten, emerged from behind the pile of box files, where he had 
taken shelter while, conscientious friend that he was, he finished sorting the papers. He was rather proud of what he had done. He had achieved something practical, while the others had just talked. 
Thus he was delighted when the great man expressed his gratitude. He was the only one able to provide any real help; he had a sense of order and a gift for method which would take him a long way. 
Rougon found a number of other flattering things to say, though without making it entirely clear whether he was being ironic or not. Then, turning round and peering into all corners of the room, he 
concluded: 
‘So, that’s all done, | think, thanks to you ... It only remains for me to tell Merle to take these bundles round to my place.’ 
He summoned the commissioner and pointed to his personal papers. To all Rougon’s instructions Merle replied with the same phrase: 
‘Yes, Mr. President.’ 
‘For God's sake, you fool,’ Rougon cried after a while, irritated. ‘Stop calling me President, because I’m not the President any longer!’ 
Merle bowed, took a step towards the door, hesitated, then came back and said: 
‘There’s a lady on horseback outside who wants to see you, Sir ... She said she’d ride her horse up the stairs, if they were wide enough ... She just wants to shake hands, she says.’ 
Rougon had clenched his fists, suspecting some kind of joke, when Delestang, who had gone to look out of one of the windows on the landing, rushed back in, very excited, and whispered: 
‘It's Miss Clorinda!’ 
Rougon immediately sent word that he was coming down. He took his hat, and Delestang did likewise. As he did so, Rougon gazed at him with a frown, for he had been struck by his excited state. 
‘Beware of women,’ he said once more. 
As he left, he turned to gaze one last time at the office he was vacating. The sun was pouring in through the three wide-open windows, shedding its harsh light over the gutted files, the scattered 
drawers, and the string-tied packets piled up in the middle of the carpet. The room now seemed even bigger, and very sad. In the fireplace, where he had piled handfuls of paper and burned them, 
there was nothing but a little shovelful of black ash. When he closed the door, the candle, forgotten on the comer of the desk, went out, and the click of the glass candle-drip as it snapped broke the 
silence of the empty room. 
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IT was in the afternoon between 3 and 4 that Rougon sometimes called on Countess Balbi. He was a neighbour, and would stroll round to her house that was situated on the Champs-Elysées, a few 
yards from the comer of the Rue Marbeuf. The Countess was rarely there, and when she did happen to be at home, would be in bed, and Rougon would be told that she ‘begged to be excused’. 
However, this never prevented the hall from resounding with the din of noisy callers, or doors banging loudly. The Countess’s daughter, Clorinda, always had visitors, whom she received in an upstairs 
gallery, a kind of artist's studio, with large bay windows giving on to the avenue. 

For nearly three months, with his lack of interest in women, Rougon had been unresponsive to the various approaches both of these ladies had made to him after they had first contrived an introduction 
at a Foreign Ministry ball. He bumped into them everywhere; they were always smiling, the mother saying little but the daughter talking loudly and giving him bold looks. But he remained impervious, 
avoiding them, closing his eyes so as not to see them, declining invitations. They persisted however, pursuing him even into the Rue Marbeuf with Clorinda making a point of riding past on her horse; 
and so, after a while, he made enquiries about them, before risking a visit to their house. 

The Italian legation had nothing but good things to say about them: a Count Balbi had really existed; the Countess was in constant contact with Court circles in Turin; and, the previous year, she had 
nearly married a minor German prince. But the Duchess of Sanquirino, whom he approached next, had quite a different story. She told Rougon that Clorinda had been born two years after the Count’s 
death. There were all sorts of rumours about the Balbis, both husband and wife having been involved in numerous affairs and scandals. There had been a French divorce, then an Italian reconciliation 
that had resulted in their living together in a kind of common-law arrangement. A young Embassy attaché who was extremely well informed about everything that happened at the Court of King Victor 
Emmanuel was even more precise: according to him, if the Countess still enjoyed some influence in Turin, she owed it to a past liaison with a certain eminent individual; he also hinted that the Countess 
would never have left Turin had it not been for a great scandal about which he was not at liberty to give details. By now, Rougon’s enquiries had excited his curiosity, and he even went to police 
headquarters but was unable to get any clear information there. The files on these two Italian ladies merely indicated that, though there was no evidence that they had real wealth, they lived very 
lavishly. They themselves spoke of properties in Piedmont. From time to time, however, there were sudden interruptions in their high living; all at once they would vanish from the scene, only to reappear 
soon afterwards with renewed splendour. In short, nothing was really known about them; indeed, people preferred not to know. They were seen in the best circles, and their house in Paris was accepted 
as neutral ground, where, as an exotic foreigner, Clorinda’s eccentricity was tolerated. Rougon decided that he would call on the ladies. 

By his third visit the great man’s curiosity was truly whetted. It was not that he was physically susceptible. What attracted him in Clorinda was the quality of the unknown, a mysterious past, and the 
ambition he thought he could read in her big, dark eyes. Frightful things were said about her — a first attachment to a coachman, then a deal with a banker, rumoured to have paid for her false virginity 
with the gift of the house on the Champs-Elysées. On the other hand, there were times when she seemed such a child that he doubted these stories. He swore he would get the truth out of her himself, 
and kept going back hoping to learn the truth from the strange girl’s own lips. Clorinda had become an enigma which began to obsess him as much as any delicate question of high politics. He had 
lived his life thus far in disdain of women, and the first woman to whom he was attracted was without doubt the most complicated creature imaginable. 

The day after Clorinda trotted round on her hired horse to offer him her condolences, at the main entrance to the Council of State, Rougon paid her a visit, as she had enjoined him to do, telling him 
she must show him something that would take his mind off things. Laughingly, he called her his ‘little vice’, gladly seeking distraction at her place, titillated and amused by her, especially as he was still 
trying to work out what manner of being she was, and was as far from reaching any conclusions as when he started. Turning the corner of the Rue Marbeuf into the Champs-Elysées, he glanced down 
the Rue du Colisée opposite, at Delestang’s residence. Several times he thought he had seen him peering through the shutters of his study windows at Clorinda’s house, on the other side of the avenue. 
But today the shutters were closed. Delestang must have gone down to his model farm, La Chamade, early that morning. 

The front door of the Balbi residence was always wide open. At the foot of the stairs Rougon was met by a swarthy little woman with unkempt hair, in a tattered yellow frock, munching an orange just 
as if it were an apple. 

‘Antonia, is your mistress at home?’ he asked. 

Her mouth full, the girl made no reply, merely nodding vigorously and laughing. Her mouth was smeared with orange juice; she screwed up her eyes, so that they looked like two inkblots on her dark 
skin. 

Accustomed to the chaotic administration of the house, Rougon made his way up the stairs. Halfway, he was met by a burly manservant, whose long black beard gave him the appearance of a bandit. 
The man stared blankly at him, and made no attempt to let him pass on the banister side. On the first-floor landing, Rougon found himself facing three open doors. The left-hand one was the door of 
Clorinda’s bedroom. He was inquisitive enough to peep inside. Although it was four o'clock, the room was still not done. A screen in front of the bed half hid the untidy bedclothes; some mud-bespattered 
petticoats, from the day before, had been hung over it to dry. By the window, on the floor, was a washbasin full of soapy water, while the household cat, a grey tom, was sleeping snugly in a pile of 
clothes. 

Clorinda usually spent her time on the second floor, in the long room which she had turned first into a studio, then, successively, a smoking room, a hothouse, and a summer drawing room. As Rougon 
climbed the stairs, he heard an increasing din: of voices, high-pitched laughter, and crashing furniture. As he reached the door, he realised that the focus of the din was a wheezy piano. A man was 
singing. He knocked twice, without any response, and decided to go straight in. 

‘Bravo, bravo, here he is!’ cried Clorinda, clapping her hands. 

Hard though it usually was to make him lose his composure, Rougon stopped short in the doorway, uncertain what he should do. The man at the old piano was the Italian legate, Count Rusconi, a dark, 
handsome man who could at times be a serious diplomat. He was banging away at the piano in a furious effort to get a better sound out of it. In the middle of the room was La Rouquette, waltzing with 
a chair, the back of which he was clutching with mock passion in his arms. So carried away was he that he had littered the room with the chairs he had bumped into and overturned. And in the harsh 
light shed by one of the bay windows, opposite a young man who was making a charcoal sketch of her on a white canvas, was Clorinda, standing in the middle of a table, posing as Diana the Huntress. 
Her legs were bare, her arms and breasts were bare, she was entirely naked but looking perfectly composed. On a sofa, their legs crossed, sat three very solemn gentlemen, smoking fat cigars and 
looking on impassively. 

‘Wait, don’t move!’ cried Rusconi, seeing that Clorinda was about to jump down from the table. ‘I'll take care of the introductions.’ 

He led Rougon into the room. As they walked up to Sir La Rouquette, who had flopped breathless into an armchair, he said airily: 

‘Sir La Rouquette, whom you know, | believe. A future minister.’ 

Then, going over to the artist, he continued: 

‘Sir Luigi Pozzo, my secretary — diplomat, painter, musician, lover.’ 

He quite forgot the three gentlemen on the sofa. Then, noticing them as he turned round, he suddenly abandoned his flippant tone, bowed towards the trio, and, quite formally, murmured: 

‘Sir Brambilla, Sir Staderino, Sir Viscardi, all three political refugees.’ 

Without abandoning their cigars, all three Venetian gentlemen bowed to Rougon. The Count was on the point of sitting down again at the piano when Clorinda shouted at him, accusing him of being a 
bad master of ceremonies. She nodded in the direction of Rougon and said simply, in an odd, deferential tone: 

‘Sir Eugene Rougon.’ 

The Venetian gentlemen bowed again. For a moment Rougon was afraid she would make some unfortunate joke at his expense, and was surprised by the sudden tact and dignity with which, though 
half naked in her gauze costume, she introduced him. Sitting down, he enquired after the Countess, as he usually did, for he invariably made the pretence of having called only to see Clorinda’s mother. 
He thought this more seemly. 

‘| would have been delighted to present her my compliments,’ he added, using the formula he had adopted for this situation. 

‘But Maman is here!’ cried Clorinda, and with her gilded bow she indicated a corner of the room. 

There, indeed, was the Countess, hidden behind the other furniture, reclining in an enormous armchair. There was general surprise. Apparently the three political refugees had been equally unaware 
of the Countess’s presence. They immediately rose to their feet and bowed. Rougon went over to the Countess and, shaking her hand, remained standing at her side. She continued to lie there, 
responding only in monosyllables, on her lips the smile which never left her, even when she was in pain. Then she sank back into her usual silence, appearing preoccupied, glancing sideways from 
time to time at the streams of traffic in the avenue. No doubt she had come to lie down there to watch the people going by. Rougon withdrew. 

Meanwhile, Rusconi had resumed his place at the piano, and was trying to remember a tune, tapping lightly on the keys and singing some Italian words softly to himself. Sir La Rouquette was fanning 
himself with his handkerchief. Clorinda, looking very serious again, had resumed her pose. In the hush which had suddenly descended, Rougon wandered slowly up and down the studio, examining 
the walls. The room was cluttered with an amazing variety of things: pieces of furniture, a writing desk, a sideboard, and a number of tables had all been pushed together into the centre, forming a maze 
of narrow pathways between them. At one end were some hothouse plants, stacked away, piled one on top of the other, dying, their green palm leaves drooping and already half faded, while at the 
other end loomed a big mass of dry clay, in which could still be seen the crumbling arms and legs of a statue Clorinda had begun one day when she had had the sudden whim of being an artist. Thus, 
for all its vastness, the only free area in this long room was a small space opposite one of the window recesses, a square patch that had become a kind of separate little drawing room, formed by two 
sofas and three assorted armchairs. 

‘You can smoke,’ Clorinda said to Rougon. 

He thanked her but he never smoked. Without turning her head, she called out to Rusconi to roll her a cigarette: 

‘There should be some tobacco just there, on the piano!’ 

There was a fresh silence as the Italian legate rolled the cigarette. Rougon, rather put out to find so many people there, was on the point of taking his hat and leaving; but he thought better of it and, 
instead, went across to Clorinda and, looking up at her with a smile, said: 

‘| thought you asked me to call so that you could show me something.’ 

She was so engrossed in her posing that she did not answer at once. He had to repeat the question: 

‘What is it, then, that you wanted to show me?’ 

‘Me!’ she said. 

She made this declaration in a regal tone but without moving a muscle, rigid on the table in her goddess pose. Rougon, now becoming very serious, stepped back and looked at her. She was certainly 
magnificent, with that pure profile of hers, that supple neck, that graceful sweep from neck to shoulders. Above all, she had the queenly beauty of a lovely bust. Her rounded limbs, too, shone like 
marble. Her left hip, thrust forward a little, set her body at a slight angle, and she held her right arm aloft, so that, from armpit to heels, her body was one continuous line, powerful and flexible, going in 
at the waist and curving out over the buttocks. Her other hand was resting on her bow and, indifferent to her nakedness, she radiated all the quiet strength of the ancient goddess of the hunt, indifferent 
to the love of men - cold, haughty, immortal. 

‘Very nice, very nice,’ murmured Rougon, not knowing what else to say. 

The truth was that she embarrassed him with her statuesque stillness. She seemed so victorious, so sure of being classically beautiful, that, had he dared, he would have criticized her as if she really 
were a thing of marble, some of whose features offended his bourgeois eyes; he would have preferred a smaller waist, hips less wide, a higher bosom. A moment later, however, he was overcome by 
a violent masculine desire — to caress her calves. He had to step back slightly, in order not to give way to the impulse. 

‘Have you seen enough?’ Clorinda asked him, still deadly serious. ‘Wait a minute, here’s something else.’ 

In the twinkling of an eye, she was Diana no longer. Dropping her bow, she became Venus. Her hands behind her head, intertwined with the coils of her hair, leaning back a little, her nipples pointing 
upwards, she gazed round, smiling with half-open mouth, her face suddenly bathed in sunlight. She seemed smaller now but her limbs were fuller, gilded with quivering desire that seemed to shed a 
vibrant warmth over her satiny skin. She seemed as if curled up, offering herself, making herself desirable, like a submissive mistress longing to be held in a tight embrace. 

Without for a moment abandoning their dark, conspiratorial demeanour, Sir Brambilla, Sir Staderino, and Sir Viscardi all solemnly applauded, with cries of ‘Brava! Brava! Brava!’ 

Sir La Rouquette exploded in a burst of enthusiasm, while Count Rusconi, coming over to give Clorinda her cigarette, stood there, his eyes glazed, nodding slightly as if to mark the rhythm of his 
wonderment. 

Rougon made no comment but clasped his hands together so violently that his fingers cracked. A faint shiver ran through him, from the nape of his neck to the souls of his feet. The matter was settled, 
he would stay, and he proceeded to install himself in an armchair. She, however, had already resumed her original, uninhibited pose, puffing at her cigarette and laughing, a couldn’t-care-less expression 
on her face. She told him she would have loved to be on the stage; she could have depicted anything, she said: anger, tenderness, modesty, terror. And now, by posture and expression, she represented 
one emotion after another. Then, all at once, she cried: 

‘Sir Rougon, would you like me to do you, when you're addressing the Chamber?’ 


She puffed herself out, breathing hard, brandishing her clenched fists, with a mimicry so droll but so accurate that they were all lost in admiration. Rougon laughed like a child; she was adorable, so 
clever and so disturbing. 

‘Clorinda, Clorinda,’ Luigi muttered, tapping the easel with his hand-rest. 

She kept moving, he said, so that he was unable to work. By now he had finished his charcoal outline, and was laying thin patches of colour on the canvas in the methodical manner of a schoolboy. He 
remained serious amid all the laughter, his blazing eyes fixed on Clorinda but casting menacing glances at the men with whom she was now exchanging witticisms. It was he who had had the idea of 
painting her in this costume of Diana the Huntress that had been the talk of Paris since the last legation ball. He claimed to be her cousin, since they had been bom in the same street in Florence. 
‘Clorinda!’ he repeated angrily. 

‘Luigi’s right,’ she said. ‘You’re behaving very badly, Messieurs; you’re making too much noise! ... Let's get back to work.’ 

Once again she assumed her Olympian pose, and turned into a lovely marble statue. The gentlemen froze in their chairs, as if riveted to the spot. Only Sir La Rouquette ventured to move slightly, 
drumming nervously with his fingertips on the arm of his chair. Rougon leaned back and gazed at Clorinda but more and more dreamily, as a reverie in which she gradually grew in size took hold of 
him. What strange creatures women were! He had never even thought about it before. Now, however, he was beginning to see extraordinary complexities. At one moment he was acutely aware of the 
power in those bare shoulders. They were capable of turning the whole world upside down. In his distorted vision, Clorinda continued to grow until, like a giant statue, she filled the whole window recess. 
Then, blinking madly, he saw her again, much smaller than himself, standing on the table. He smiled. Of course, had he wanted, he could have spanked her like a child; he was surprised that she could 
ever have frightened him at all. 

Meanwhile, a murmur of voices could be heard at the other end of the room. Out of sheer habit, Rougon listened but all he could make out at first was a few gabbled words in Italian. Count Rusconi 
had slipped round behind the mass of furniture in the middle of the room and, with one hand on the back of the Countess’s armchair, seemed to be telling her a long, complicated story. The Countess 
simply nodded from time to time, until all of a sudden she shook her head violently. The Count then bent still lower, and in his sing-song voice tried to reassure her, chirping like a bird. In the end, thanks 
to his knowledge of Provengal, Rougon managed to catch something of what he was saying, enough to worry him. 

‘Maman,’ Clorinda suddenly cried, ‘did you show the Count the telegram that came last night?’ 

‘Was there a telegram?’ the Count asked out loud. 

The Countess drew a bundle of letters from her pocket and sorted through them for a while before handing Rusconi a crumpled piece of blue paper. No sooner had he read it than he made a gesture 
of surprise and annoyance. 

‘What?’ he cried in French, forgetting who was present, ‘you already knew yesterday? But | only heard this morning!’ 

At this, Clorinda burst out laughing that made him really angry. 

‘But the Countess let me tell her the whole story as if she didn’t know a thing!’ cried Rusconi. ‘Very well, if the headquarters of the legation are here now, I'll come round every day to have a look at your 
correspondence.’ 

Countess Balbi smiled. Rummaging again through her bundle of letters, she took out a second sheet of paper that she let him read. This time he seemed very pleased. The sotto voce conversation 
was resumed, and the Count again wore his deferential smile. He finally withdrew, kissing the Countess’s hand. 

‘That's all the serious business over,’ he murmured, and resumed his seat at the piano. 

He began to hammer out a lively rondo, very popular that year; then, suddenly noticing the time, ran to grab his hat. 

‘Are you going?’ Clorinda asked. 

Beckoning him over, she leaned on his shoulder and whispered something in his ear. He laughed and shook his head, then murmured: 

‘Very good, very good ... I'll write and tell them that.’ 

Bowing to everyone, Rusconi left. With fresh taps of his hand-rest, Luigi brought Clorinda up from her crouching position on the table. No doubt the stream of carriages down the avenue had finally 
begun to bore the Countess, for the moment she lost sight of the Count’s carriage as it vanished amid all the landaus returning from the Bois de Boulogne, she pulled on a bell rope behind her. The 
burly valet with the face of a bandit entered, leaving the door open behind him. Leaning on his arm, the Countess made her way slowly down the room between the gentlemen who stood bowing on 
either side. She acknowledged each one with a smile and a little nod. Reaching the door at last, she turned round and said to Clorinda: 

‘I've got one of my migraines, I’m going to lie down for a while.’ 

‘Flaminio,’ Clorinda cried to the valet, ‘fetch a bed warmer to put at Maman’s feet, will you?’ 

The three political refugees did not sit down. For a few moments they stood there, in a row, chewing the butt ends of their cigars. Then, with equal delicacy and precision, they tossed the remains into 
acormer, behind the pile of modelling clay. One after the other, they filed past Clorinda, out of the room. 

‘My word!’ said Sir La Rouquette, who had begun a conversation with Rougon, ‘of course | know how very important this sugar question is. It concerns a whole section of France’s industries. The 
unfortunate thing is that nobody in the Chamber seems to have studied the matter seriously.’ 

Rougon, whom he was boring, did no more than nod. But the young deputy drew closer, his baby face suddenly becoming very serious. 

‘You see,’ he said, ‘I happen to have an uncle in sugar. He owns one of the most successful refineries in Marseilles ... Well, | recently spent three months with him, and took some notes, quite a lot in 
fact. | talked to the men, in short | conducted a thorough study ... As you can imagine, | wanted to speak in the Chamber on the subject...’ 

He was acting a part for Rougon’s benefit, taking enormous trouble to talk to the great man about things which he thought should interest him. He was anxious to present himself as a serious politician. 
‘And didn’t you speak?’ interrupted Clorinda, whom the continued presence of Sir La Rouquette seemed to annoy. 

‘No, | didn’t speak,’ La Rouquette resumed, speaking slowly. ‘I thought it would not be wise ... At the last moment | was afraid my figures might not be entirely accurate.’ 

Looking him in the eye, Rougon asked: 

‘Do you know how many lumps of sugar are used every day at the Café English?’ 

For a moment La Rouquette was taken off guard and hesitated. Then, bursting out laughing, he cried: 

‘Very good, very good! You're pulling my leg, aren't you? ... That's a question of sugar consumption; | was talking about sugar production ... Very good, though! Can | use that with somebody else?’ 
He bounced up and down in his armchair in delight. His cheeks turned quite pink. He was at ease again, trying to make witty conversation. Now, however, it was Clorinda who attacked him, about 
women. Two days before, she said, she had seen him at the Variétés with a terribly ugly little blonde woman, with hair as unkempt as a poodle’s. At first La Rouquette denied it but after a while 
Clorinda’s savage treatment of the ‘little poodle’ began to annoy him and, forgetting himself, he took up the lady's defence, saying that she was a very respectable person and hardly bad-looking. He 
began to talk at length about her hair, her figure, even her legs. Clorinda returned, however, to the attack, and, in the end, Sir La Rouquette cried: 

‘Well, she’s expecting me. Goodbye!’ 

As soon as he closed the door behind him, Clorinda clapped her hands in triumph, and said: 

‘That got rid of him. Good riddance!’ 

Leaping nimbly down from the table, she ran to Rougon and held out both hands. She was all attention, saying how upset she was that he had not found her alone. How difficult it was to get rid of them 
all! People never seemed to understand, really they didn’t! How ridiculous La Rouquette was with his talk about sugar! But now perhaps they would not be disturbed and could talk. There were so many 
things she had to tell him! As she babbled on, she led him to a sofa, and he had sat down, still with her hands in his, when Luigi, plainly irritated, began tapping his hand-rest again, repeating: 
‘Clorinda! Clorindal!’ 

‘Oh, of course, the portrait!’ she said, laughing. 

Letting go of Rougon’s hands, she skipped across the room and leaned over the painter’s shoulder. How lovely the painting was so far! It was coming along wonderfully! But she really was just a little 
tired. Yes, she must have a quarter of an hour's rest. He could be getting on with her costume, couldn’t he? There was no need for her to pose for the costume, was there? Luigi kept looking daggers 
at Rougon and muttering darkly. Then, knitting her eyebrows, though still smiling, she said something very quickly to him in Italian. He fell silent at once and resumed his work, with little touches of his 
brush. 

‘It’s true, I’m very tired,’ she said, returning to her place next to Rougon on the sofa. ‘My left leg is completely numb.’ 

She began to pummel her leg, to encourage the circulation, she explained. Through the gauze her knees showed pinkish. All this time she had forgotten her state of undress. She leaned forward, 
looking serious, until her shoulder was rubbing against the rough cloth of his coat, when all at once, the touch of a button sent a shudder over her breasts. Tuming scarlet, she looked down at her body, 
and ran to fetch a length of black lace, with which she covered herself. 

‘I'm rather chilly,’ she said, pulling up an armchair opposite Rougon, and sitting down. All that showed outside the lace now were her hands. She had knotted the lace round her neck, so that it formed 
a huge scarf, in which she buried her chin. Thus enwrapped, her breasts completely shrouded, she was black all over, except for her pale, serious face. 

‘Tell me what happened,’ she said. ‘Tell me everything.’ 

With childlike curiosity, she began to interrogate him about his fall from power. She was a foreigner, she said, and she made him repeat three times details which she said she did not understand. 
Several times she interrupted with an exclamation in Italian; and in her black eyes he could see just how his account affected her. Why had he quarrelled with the Emperor? How had he found it possible 
to give up such an eminent position? Who were his enemies, that he had let himself be brought down in this way? And when he hesitated, when she forced him into making an admission he was loath 
to make, there was such innocence in her eyes that he gave in and told her everything. Soon she no doubt knew all she wanted to know but she went on asking questions, questions that had nothing 
to do with the subject, strange questions that surprised Rougon. At last, she put her hands together and fell silent. Her eyes closed, she sat deep in thought. 

‘Well?’ he asked, with a smile. 

‘Nothing,’ she murmured. ‘It’s so upsetting.’ 

He was touched. He would have taken her hands again but she buried them in the lace wrap. The silence continued. After two long minutes, she opened her eyes again. 

‘Do you have any plans?’ she asked. 

He looked at her closely. A suspicion had crossed his mind. But she looked so adorable, lying back in the armchair, in a languid pose, as if the problems of her ‘dear friend’ had worn her out, that he 
hardly noticed the slight chill he felt on the back of his neck. She now began to heap flattery on him. Of course he would not be out of office for long, he would be master again some day. She was sure 
he had grand ideas and confidence in his star. It was written on his forehead. Why did he not make her his confidante? She was so discreet, she would be delighted to play a part in his future. Intoxicated, 
and trying again to catch hold of those little hands buried deep in lace, Rougon started talking again, pouring out all his thoughts, hopes, and beliefs. She did not try to encourage him but let him talk, 
sitting perfectly still, so as not to do anything to distract him. She weighed up his whole person, his brain, his broad shoulders, his powerful chest. He was truly massive. Although she herself was sturdy 
enough, he could have tossed her over his shoulders with a flick of his wrist and carried her off, bearing her to whatever heights she wanted. 

She stood up, spread her arms wide, and let the lace slip down. There she was again, even more naked than before, her breasts thrust forward, her whole body bursting out of the gauze. She did this 
with such a lithe, feline movement that she seemed to leap out of her bodice, offering him a fleeting vision that was at once a reward and a promise. Was it not the wrap that had slipped from her? She 
was already pulling it back and knotting it more tightly. 

‘Shh!’ she whispered, ‘Luigi is unhappy again.’ 

Running to the painter, she bent over him again and whispered something quickly in his ear. The moment she was no longer there, in all her vitality, Rougon rubbed his hands together, feeling excited 
and almost annoyed. She did have an extraordinary effect on him; and he cursed himself for it. He could not have been more susceptible when he was twenty. She had just got everything out of him 
as if he were a child, whereas for the past two months he had been the one trying to make her talk, yet had not extracted from her anything but a lot of laughter. All she had needed to do was to withhold 
her little hands from him for a moment and he had lost control of himself to the point of babbling everything, just to be able to hold those hands again. He was beginning to realise that she wanted to 
take control of him but was not yet sure whether he was worth seducing. 

Rougon smiled. It was the smile of a strong man. He could break her whenever he wanted. She was the one who had started this game. Crude thoughts came into his mind, a scheme of seduction in 
which, having overpowered her, he would make her do whatever he wanted. He could hardly make a fool of himself with this young woman who flaunted her body like that. But he was no longer sure 
that the lace wrap had slipped off accidentally. 

‘Tell me,’ said Clorinda, moving very close to him again, ‘would you say my eyes were grey?’ 


He stood up and studied her. She returned his gaze without blinking. But when he stretched out his hands, she smacked them. There was no need to touch. She was very frigid now. She buried herself 
in her lace, seeming suddenly embarrassed by the gaps in it. No matter how much he joked and teased her, pretending he would use force, she wrapped herself still tighter, uttering little cries every 
time he so much as touched the fringe of the lace. And she refused to sit down again. 

‘I'd rather walk a little,’ she said, ‘to take the stiffness out of my legs.’ 

So they walked together, up and down the long room. Now it was his turn to ask her questions. Normally she did not respond to questions but on this occasion she chattered away, jumping from one 
thing to another, interrupting herself with exclamations, starting stories she never finished. When he questioned her closely about an absence of two weeks, with her mother, the previous month, she 
replied with an endless string of little anecdotes about their travels. She had been everywhere, to England, Spain, Germany; she had seen everything. There followed a stream of puerile comments on 
food and fashions and the weather. She began some stories in which she herself played a part, together with known personalities, whom she named; Rougon was then all ears, thinking she might at 
last let something out. But the stories either became purely childish or were never finished. Thus, once again, he learned nothing. She wore her usual mask of a smile and, despite all her chatter, 
remained totally inscrutable. Totally bemused by all these bizarre, sometimes contradictory, scraps of information, Rougon could not decide whether he had before him a little girl of twelve, innocent to 
the point of simple-mindedness, or a very clever woman who knew how to put on a show of childlike innocence. 

She was telling him about an adventure she had had in a small Spanish town — about the gallantry of a fellow traveller whose bed she had had to accept, while he slept on a chair —- when she suddenly 
broke off and said, out of the blue: 

‘You should stay away from the Tuileries. Make the Emperor miss you!’ 

‘Thank you for your advice, Miss Machiavelli,’ he replied with a laugh. 

She laughed even more than he did. However, she carried on giving him advice; but when, playfully, he made as if to pinch her arms, she became quite angry and protested that they should at least 
be able to have a couple of minutes’ serious talk together. If only she had been born a man, she would have gone far! Men were so stupid! 

‘Now, tell me about your friends,’ she resumed, sitting on the edge of the table, while Rougon stood facing her. 

Luigi, who had not taken his eyes off them, suddenly closed his paintbox with a loud bang. 

‘I'm going,’ he declared. 

But Clorinda ran to the door and brought him back, assuring him that she would carry on posing. No doubt she was afraid of being left alone with Rougon. While Luigi hesitated, she tried to gain time. 
‘You must let me have something to eat. I’m terribly hungry. Just a mouthful.’ 

She opened the door, summoned Antonia, and gave her an order in Italian. She had just resumed her seat on the edge of the table when Antonia entered, carrying in each hand a slice of bread and 
butter. She held them out to her mistress as if on a tray, grinning as usual like an animal being tickled, a grin that made her mouth seem like a red gash in her swarthy face. Then she wiped her hands 
on her skirt and went out but Clorinda called her back to ask for a glass of water. 

‘Would you like to share a piece?’ she said to Rougon. ‘It’s very good butter. | put sugar on it sometimes. But it’s not good to be too greedy.’ 

She certainly wasn't, in fact. One morning Rougon had found her lunching on a piece of cold omelette left over from the day before. He suspected she was rather miserly — an Italian vice. 

‘Give me three minutes, Luigi,’ she cried, biting into her first slice. 

Then, turning back again to Rougon, who was still standing there, she asked: 

‘Tell me about Sir Kahn, for example. How did he become a deputy?’ 

In the hope of extracting some involuntary admission from her, Rougon submitted to this new interrogation. He knew her to be most inquisitive about the lives of others, always keen to know about any 
indiscretion, always eager to learn about the intrigues going on around her. She was particularly interested in the lives of the very rich. 

‘Well,’ he said, laughing, ‘Kahn didn’t become a deputy, he was born one. He probably cut his teeth on the benches of the Chamber. He was already a centre-right man under Louis-Philippe, and he 
was a passionate supporter of the constitutional monarchy when he was a young man. After ’48, he went over to the centre-left but with no less enthusiasm; he wrote a very eloquent profession of faith 
in the Republic. Today, he’s on the centre-right again, defending the Empire with the same fervour ... What else? Well, he’s the son of a Jewish banker from Bordeaux, he’s in charge of an ironworks 
near Bressuire, he has made himself an expert on finance and industry, and he lives quite modestly, hoping he'll make big money one of these days, and on 15 August he was made an Officer of the 
Legion of Honour.’ 

He thought for a moment, gazing into space. 

‘| don’t think I’ve left anything out...’, he murmured. ‘Oh yes, he doesn’t have any children.’ 

‘What? Is he married?’ cried Clorinda. 

With a gesture she intimated that Sir Kahn no longer interested her. He was a sly devil; he hid his wife away. Rougon explained that, though Madam Kahn lived in Paris, she was very retiring. Then, 
without waiting for further questions, he said: 

‘Would you like Sir Béjuin’s life story now?’ 

‘Not at all,’ she said. 

But he insisted. 

‘A product of the Ecole polytechnique. Has written booklets nobody has read. Manages the cut-glass works at Saint-Florent, ten miles from Bourges ... He’s a protégé of the Prefect of the Cher...’ 
‘Oh, do stop!’ she cried. 

‘Solid enough,’ he continued. ‘A good voter, never makes a speech, very patient, bides his time, always there looking at you, so that he won't be forgotten ... I’ve had him nominated Knight of the Legion 
of Honour.’ 

Becoming quite irked, she had to put her hand over his mouth, saying: 

‘Yes, he’s married too and he’s not much fun ... I've seen his wife at your house. What a frump! She invited me down to Bourges to see their factory.’ 

She stuffed the rest of the first slice of bread into her mouth and washed it down with a great gulp of water. With her legs dangling, hunched forward a little, and her head thrown back, she began to 
swing her feet rhythmically backwards and forwards, inducing Rougon to follow the rhythm. With every swing, her calves flexed under the gauze. 

‘And Sir Du Poizat?’ she enquired, after a pause. 

‘Du Poizat has been a sub-prefect,’ was all he said. 

She stared at him, surprised by the brevity of this description. 

‘| know that,’ she said. ‘What else?’ 

‘What else? He'll be a prefect later on, and then he'll get a decoration.’ 

She understood. He did not want to say any more. In any case, she had had no particular purpose in asking about Du Poizat. Now she counted them all on her fingers. Starting with her thumb, she 
murmured: 

‘Sir d’Escorailles. He’s not serious, he likes all women ... Sir La Rouquette, no use, | know him too well ... Sir Combelot, married as well...’ 

And then, when she paused at her ring finger, unable to think of anybody else, Rougon suddenly said, looking at her hard: 

‘You're forgetting Delestang.’ 

‘So | am!’ she cried. ‘Tell me about him!’ 

‘He’s very handsome,’ Rougon said, without taking his eyes off hers. ‘He’s very rich. I've always said he'll go far.’ 

He continued in this vein, with extravagant praise and all figures doubled. The model farm of La Chamade, he said, was worth two million. Delestang would certainly be a minister one of these days. 
But she maintained a disdainful pout. 

‘He’s terribly stupid,’ she murmured after a while. 

‘Of course!’ said Rougon, with an ironic smile. 

He seemed delighted by her characterization of Delestang. Then, with one of the sudden changes of tack he was now used to, she asked another question, and it was now she who looked him in the 
eye as she did so. 

‘You must know Count de Marsy very well?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ he replied, without batting an eyelid, ‘indeed | do.’ 

He seemed even more amused by this particular question. Then, becoming serious again, and weighing his words carefully, he said: 

‘De Marsy is a man of great intelligence. | consider it an honour to have such an opponent ... He has tried his hand at everything. He was an army colonel at twenty-eight. Later, he ran a big factory. 
Since then he has worked in agriculture, finance, and commerce. | understand that he even paints portraits and writes novels.’ 

Clorinda, forgetting to eat, remained very pensive. 

‘| spoke with him the other evening,’ she said, very softly. ‘He’s very impressive ... His mother was a queen!’ 

‘In my view,’ Rougon continued, ‘his cleverness tends to spoil him. | understand strength differently. I’ve heard de Marsy make puns on very serious occasions. All the same, he has done very well. 
He’s almost as powerful as the Emperor. All those upstarts are very lucky ... His outstanding quality is his firmness; he governs with an iron hand, he has courage and determination, and yet he’s very 
subtle.’ 

Unconsciously, she glanced down at Rougon’s own huge hands. He noticed, and continued with a smile: 

‘My hands are just paws, aren't they? That's why de Marsy and | have never got on. He wields his sword very gracefully, cutting men in two without ever staining his white gloves. | use more of a 
bludgeoning technique.’ 

He had clenched his fists that were fleshy and had hairy fingers; he held them up, delighting in their size. Clorinda took her other slice of bread and butter and buried her teeth in it, still deep in thought. 
At last, she looked up at Rougon. 

‘And what about you?’ she asked. 

‘You want my story now, do you?’ he said. ‘Nothing is simpler. My grandfather was a market gardener. | was an insignificant little lawyer, buried in the provinces, until | was thirty-eight. | was completely 
unknown. Unlike our friend Kahn, | did not give my undying support to every regime that came along. Nor did | go to the Ecole polytechnique, like Béjuin. | don’t have an impressive name, like little 
d'Escorailles, or a handsome face, like poor Combelot. | don’t have the excellent connections of La Rouquette, who owes his seat to his sister, General Llorentz’s widow, now a lady-in-waiting. My 
father did not leave me five million francs, made in the wine trade, like Delestang’s father. | was not born on the steps of a throne, like de Marsy, nor did | grow up hanging onto the skirts of a bluestocking, 
Talleyrand’s mistress. No, | made myself what | am, all | have are these fists...’ 

He clapped them together, with a loud laugh, to make light of it all. But he had straightened up and might have been cracking stones in those fists of his. Clorinda watched in admiration. 

‘| was nothing, and now | will be what it pleases me to be,’ he said, forgetting himself, as if talking to himself. ‘| have great power. When all the others talk about their devotion to the Empire, | just shrug 
my shoulders. Do they really love it? Do they really feel it? Would they not accommodate themselves to any regime? | became what | am with the Empire; | made the Empire and the Empire made me 
... lwas made Knight of the Legion of Honour after 10 December, Officer in January 1852, Commander on 15 August 1854, and Grand Officer three months ago. For a short while, when the Emperor 
was president, | was Minister of Public Works; then the Emperor sent me to Britain on a special mission; after that came the Council of State and the Senate...’ 

‘And tomorrow, what will that bring?’ Clorinda asked with a laugh, trying to hide her burning curiosity. 

He looked at her and stopped short. 

‘You're very inquisitive, Miss Machiavelli,’ he said. 

This made her swing her legs even more. For a while not a word was spoken. Seeing her again lost in thought, Rougon decided that this was a good moment to get something out of her. 

‘Women...’, he began. 

But she interrupted, her eyes far away but, smiling faintly at her own thoughts, she murmured: 

‘Oh, women have other ways of exercising power.’ 


This was all he was able to get her to say. She finished her bread and butter, drained a glass of pure water, and then, showing her equestrian skill by leaping up onto the table, she cried: 

‘Luigi!’ 

For the last few moments the painter had been pacing up and down, gnawing impatiently at his moustaches. Now, with a sigh, he went back to his easel and took up his palette. The three minutes’ 
grace Clorinda had asked for had lasted a quarter of an hour. She had remained standing on the table, still wrapped in her black lace. Finding her pose again, she discarded the lace with a single 
movement. She had turned back into marble, and had again lost all sense of modesty. 

The stream of carriages in the Champs-Elysées had thinned out. The setting sun poured a golden haze down the Avenue, powdering the trees with light, as if the carriage wheels were throwing up a 
reddish dust. In the light from the tall bay windows, Clorinda’s shoulders shone with a silky golden hue. Slowly, the sky began to pale. 

‘ls Count de Marsy’s marriage with that Wallachian princess going ahead?’ Clorinda asked a moment later. 

‘As far as | know,’ Rougon replied. ‘She’s very rich. De Marsy’s always short of money. And they say he’s madly in love with her.’ 

Nothing else broke the silence. Rougon sat there, quite at home, with no thought of going. He was thinking things over, sifting through his impressions. Clorinda was certainly most attractive. He was 
dreaming about her as if he had already left; with his eyes on the floor, he sank into thoughts which, though only half formulated, were very pleasurable, and secretly titillated him. He felt as if he was 
emerging from a warm bath, his limbs overcome with a delicious languor. He could smell a peculiar aroma, strong, almost sweet. He would have been happy to lie down on one of the sofas and doze 
off, enveloped in that aroma. 

He was suddenly awakened from his thoughts by the sound of voices. A tall, elderly man, whom he had not seen enter, was planting a kiss on Clorinda’s forehead. With a smile, she was leaning forward 
at the edge of the table to receive it. 

‘Hello, my darling,’ the visitor said. ‘You're absolutely lovely! So you’re showing them all everything you've got?’ 

He sniggered slightly, and when Clorinda, suddenly embarrassed, gathered her scrap of black lace round her, he hastened to add: 

‘No! It’s fine! Come on, you can show everything ... My dear child, you're not the first naked woman I've seen!’ 

Then, turning towards Rougon, whom he addressed as ‘My dear colleague’ as he shook his hand, he continued: 

‘This young thing forgot herself many a time on my lap when she was little! Now she’s got breasts that would poke your eyes out!’ 

It was old Sir Plouguern. He was seventy. Sent to the Chamber first under Louis-Philippe to represent Finistére, he was one of the Legitimist deputies who had made the pilgrimage to Belgrave Square; 
and after the subsequent vote of censure on himself and his companions, he resigned. Later, after the 1848 Revolution, he developed a sudden liking for the Second Republic that he welcomed very 
warmly as a deputy in the Constituent Assembly. But now that the Emperor had provided him with a well-deserved retirement in the Senate, he was a Bonapartist. And throughout all this, he remained 
a perfect gentleman. On occasion his great humility allowed him the pleasure of a touch of opposition. Being ungrateful amused him. A sceptic through and through, he championed religion and the 
family. He thought he owed this to his name, one of the most illustrious in Brittany. There were days when he thought the Empire immoral and made no bones about saying so. Yet his own life had 
been full of secret love affairs. He was a libertine with an inventive mind, who delighted in the most refined pleasures of the flesh; stories were told of his activities as an old man that made many a 
young man quite jealous. It was on a trip to Italy that he had first met Countess Balbi, whose lover he had been for nearly thirty years; after breaks which lasted for years the pair would get together for 
three nights in whatever town happened to reunite them. According to one account, Clorinda was his daughter but neither he nor the Countess was really sure; and since Clorinda had grown into a 
young woman, shapely and desirable, he made out that he had been a close friend of her father. He would ogle her endlessly and, as an old family friend, took great liberties with her. Tall, lean, and 
bony, Sir Plouguern looked like Voltaire, whom indeed he secretly worshipped. 

‘Godfather,’ cried Clorinda, ‘don’t you want to look at my portrait?’ 

She called him thus because he was such an old friend. He stood behind Luigi and squinted like a connoisseur at the canvas. 

‘Delightful!’ he murmured. 

Rougon too went to have a look, and Clorinda herself jumped down from the table to see. All three were entranced. It was a very fine piece of work. The artist had already covered the whole canvas in 
a light scumble of pink, white, and yellow, all as luminous as watercolour; and the face, with its cupid’s lips, its arched eyebrows, and the delicate vermilion scumble of its cheeks, had the pretty smile 
of a doll. She was a chocolate-box Diana. 

‘Oh, look at that, the little mole near my eye!’ cried Clorinda, clapping her hands in admiration. ‘Isn't Luigi amazing, he doesn’t miss a thing!’ 

Rougon, usually bored by paintings, was charmed. At this moment, he felt that he understood art. He pronounced judgement with absolute conviction: 

‘Very well drawn indeed!’ 

‘And excellent colour, too,’ said Sir Plouguern. ‘The shoulders look like real flesh ... And the breasts! The left one, especially, looks as fresh as a rosebud ... And what arms! This delightful creature has 
got the most amazing arms! | find that curve just above the crook of the arm excellent! Perfect modelling!’ 

He turned to the artist: 

‘Sir Pozzo,’ he said, ‘I congratulate you. I’ve already seen your Woman Bathing. But this portrait is far better ... Why don’t you have an exhibition? | once knew a diplomat who played the violin superbly 
but that didn’t prevent him from pursuing his career in the diplomatic service.’ 

Most flattered, Luigi bowed. But by now the light was beginning to fade, and as he wanted to finish an ear, he begged Clorinda to resume her pose for just ten more minutes. Sir Plouguern and Rougon 
went on talking about painting. Rougon said that special studies had prevented him from following developments in art during the last few years; but he declared that he greatly appreciated fine work. 
He ventured to say that colour left him rather cold; a fine drawing gave him full satisfaction, a drawing, that is that was capable of edifying him and inspiring him with great thoughts. For his part, Sir 
Plouguern only liked the old masters. He had visited all the galleries of Europe and really could not understand how men dared to paint any more. All the same, the previous month he had had a small 
sitting room decorated by a completely unknown artist who really had great talent. 

‘He painted some little cupids, with flowers and foliage, all quite remarkable,’ he said. ‘You could almost pick the flowers. And he put in insects too — butterflies, ordinary flies, and maybugs. You'd think 
they were real. It’s all very cheering ... | do like paintings like that.’ 

‘The purpose of art is not to make us sad,’ concluded Rougon. 

At this point, as they slowly paced the room together, Sir Plouguern trod on something which broke with a little crack like a pea splitting. 

‘What on earth was that?’ he cried. 

He picked up a rosary which had slipped from an armchair onto which Clorinda must have emptied her pockets. A glass bead close to the cross was smashed; and the crucifix too, a little piece of silver, 
had had one of its arms bent back and crushed flat. Cupping the rosary in his hand, the old man sniggered, and said: 

‘My darling, why do you leave these little toys of yours all over the place?’ 

Clorinda, however, had turned bright red. She leapt down from the table, her lips trembling, her eyes clouded with anger. Quickly drawing the lace round her, she stuttered: 

‘You wicked, wicked man! You've broken my rosary!’ 

Weeping like a child, she snatched it from him. 

‘Come, come,’ said Sir Plouguern, still laughing. ‘Just look at the pious little thing! The other moming she nearly scratched my eyes out because when | saw she had a branch of box over her bed, | 
asked her what she swept with her little broom ... Do stop crying, you silly child! God’s fine, | haven’t broken him in any way!’ 

‘Yes, you have!’ she cried. ‘You've hurt him.’ 

She no longer addressed him with the intimate tu. With trembling fingers, she managed to get the broken bead off the cord; then, sobbing more desperately than ever, she tried to straighten the crucifix, 
wiping it with her fingertips as if she saw drops of blood forming on the metal. 

‘The Pope gave me this,’ she muttered, ‘the first time | went to see him with Maman. The Pope knows me very well, he calls me his “pretty apostle”, because | once said I'd be prepared to die for him 
... twas my lucky rosary. Now it’s broken, it will attract the Devil...’ 

‘Come on, give it to me,’ Sir Plouguern said, interrupting her. ‘You'll break your nails if you try to straighten it ... Silver is very hard, my dear.’ 

He took the rosary and gently tried to bend the arm of the crucifix back, without breaking it off. Clorinda had stopped crying and was following his every movement. Rougon too leaned forward, still 
smiling. He was shockingly irreligious, so much so that on two occasions Clorinda had nearly quarrelled with him because of his ill-judged witticisms. 

‘Blast!’ muttered Sir Plouguem. ‘God is made of tough stuff. I’m afraid of snapping it right off ... Then you would have a different kind of God, wouldn't you?’ 

He tried again; and the crucifix broke clean in two. 

‘Damnation!’ cried Sir Plouguern. ‘That's done it!’ 

Rougon had begun to laugh openly. But Clorinda, glaring at them, her face convulsed with anger, clenched her fists and suddenly pushed them backwards, as if to turn them out of the house. Completely 
losing control of herself now, she began to hurl curses at them in Italian. 

‘Oh, she’s going to beat us, she’s going to beat us,’ Sir Plouguern said, very amused. 

‘You see what superstition does to people,’ Rougon muttered under his breath. 

But the older man suddenly became serious; and when the great man carried on regardless with his stock phrases about the hateful influence of the clergy, the lamentable education received by 
Catholic girls, and the degradation of an Italy run by priests, he suddenly declared: 

‘Religion is what makes states great!’ 

‘When it doesn’t rot them like an ulcer,’ retorted Rougon. ‘Look at history. If the Emperor failed to keep the bishops under control, they'd soon be at his throat.’ 

Now it was the turn of Sir Plouguern to lose his temper. He defended Rome. He spoke of his lifelong convictions. Without religion, men became animals again. He proceeded to plead the great cause 
of the family. The present age was an age of abomination. Never before had vice been so blatant, never had lack of faith sewn such confusion in men’s hearts. 

‘| don’t want to hear about your Empire!’ he ended up shouting. ‘It’s the bastard child of the Revolution ... We all know your Empire dreams of humiliating the Church. But we’re ready, we'll not go like 
lambs to the slaughter ... Just try, my dear Sir Rougon, to air your beliefs in the Senate.’ 

‘Don't try to argue with him,’ Clorinda interjected. ‘If you provoke him, he'll only end up spitting on Jesus. He’s a follower of the Devil.’ 

Rougon, stunned by this outburst, gave in, and silence ensued. Clorinda looked on the floor for the broken fragment of her crucifix; when she found it, she painstakingly wrapped the pieces in a scrap 
of newspaper. By now she had calmed down. 

‘By the way, my darling,’ said Sir Plouguern suddenly, ‘I didn’t tell you why | called. I've got a box at the Palais-Royal this evening, and I’m taking you with me.’ 

‘What a godfather!’ cried Clorinda, once more pink with delight. ‘We'll go and wake Maman!’ 

She gave him a kiss — ‘for his trouble’, she said. She turned to Rougon with a smile, held out her hand, and with a delightful pout, said: 

‘You're not cross, are you? You shouldn't annoy me with your nasty pagan ideas ... | can’t help it, when people tease me about my religion. | could break with my closest friends.’ 

Luigi had now pushed his easel into a corner, seeing that he would not have time to finish the ear that afternoon. Taking his hat, he tapped Clorinda on the shoulder, to tell her he was going. She saw 
him out onto the landing, and closed the door behind them; but they bade farewell so noisily that a little squeal from Clorinda, ending in a stifled laugh, was quite audible. When she reappeared, she 
said: 

‘I'll go and change, unless godfather would like to take me to the theatre like this.’ 

All three found this idea most amusing. Dusk had fallen. When Rougon left, Clorinda went downstairs with him, leaving Sir Plouguern alone for a little while, just long enough, she said, to allow her to 
slip on a frock. It was already quite dark on the stairs. Without a word, she led the way, so slowly that he felt her gauze tunic brush against his knees. Then, reaching the door to her bedroom, she 
entered; she took a couple of steps before she turned round. He had followed her. The two windows shed a whitish haze on the unmade bed, the forgotten washbowl, the cat still sleeping on the pile 
of clothes. 

‘You really aren’t cross with me?’ she asked again, almost whispering, and holding out her hands. 

He swore he was not. He took her hands in his, then slid his fingers up her arms, to the elbows, gently feeling his way under the black lace, lest his thick fingers tore the wrap. She had raised her arms 
slightly, as if to make it easier for him. They were standing in the shadow of the screen and could not see each other's faces clearly. Here, in her bedroom, he found the close air rather suffocating, and 


was again overcome by the strong, almost sugary smell that had intoxicated him earlier. But, once past the elbows, he became less gentle, he felt Clorinda move away from him, and heard her cry 
through the open door: 
‘Antonia! Please bring a lamp! And give me my grey frock!’ 
When Rougon found himself outside in the Champs-Elysées, he stood there for a while, quite dazed, drinking in the fresh air wafting down from the Arc-de-Triomphe. Clear of traffic now, the gas lamps 
in the avenue were beginning to light up, one by one, their sudden glow appearing like a series of bright sparks in the shadows. He felt as if he might have had a stroke, and passed his hands over his 
face. 
‘Surely not!’ he said out loud. ‘What a mad idea!’ 

011 
THE christening procession was due to start from the Pavillon de IHorloge at five o'clock. The route ran along the main avenue of the Tuileries gardens, across the Place de la Concorde, down the Rue 
de Rivoli, across the Place de I’Hotel-de-Ville, over the Pont d’Arcole, down the Rue d’Arcole, and across the Place du Parvis. 
Already by four o’clock there was a huge crowd at the Pont d’Arcole. Here, where the river made a broad opening in the heart of Paris, there was room for thousands. The horizon widened suddenly 
beyond the tip of the lle Saint-Louis, showing in the distance, cut across by the black line of the Pont Saint-Louis. To the left, upstream, the lesser reach disappeared into a huddle of low buildings; but 
to the right the main arm opened up extensive views covered in a bluish haze, in which one could make out the green patch of the trees at the Port-aux-Vins. Downstream, on both sides, from the Quai 
Saint-Paul to the Quai de la Mégisserie, from the Quai Napoléon to the Quai de I’Horloge, the pavements stretched out alongside wide streets; while the Place de I’Hotel-de-Ville, opposite the bridge, 
formed a flat open space. Above this vast expanse, the June sky, hot and clear, formed a great roof of infinite blue. 
When the half-hour struck, there were people everywhere. Along the pavements stood endless lines of onlookers, squeezed against the embankment walls. A sea of human heads, constantly swollen 
by fresh incoming waves, filled the Place de I’Hotel-de-Ville. Opposite, the old houses along the Quai Napoléon presented a further mass of faces, standing out against the blackness of wide-open 
windows; and even in the dark little streets that abutted onto the embankment - the Rue Colombe, the Rue Saint-Landry, the Rue Glatigny - women’s bonnets could be seen leaning out, their ribbons 
fluttering in the wind. Serried ranks of spectators stood on the Pont Notre-Dame, pressed elbow to elbow against the stones of the enclosing wall, as if leaning on the plush arms of seats in some 
enormous grandstand. At the far end, downstream, the Pont Louis-Philippe was swarming with black dots; while the most distant windows, those little gaps marking at regular intervals the yellow and 
grey facades of the tall houses at the tip of the island, were lit up from time to time by the movement of colourful frocks. There were men standing on the rooftops, among the chimneys. Others, who 
remained invisible, were peering through field glasses from their high balconies on the Quai de la Tournelle. The slanting sun, suffusing the whole scene, seemed to radiate from the crowd itself; gales 
of laughter rose from the surging tide of heads; gaudy sunshades, gleaming like mirrors, formed rings of starry light among the colourful medley of women’s dresses and men’s coats. 
But what could be seen from all sides, from the embankments, the bridges, and the windows, on the blank wall of a six-storey building in the distance, on the lle Saint-Louis, was a gigantic grey frock 
coat painted in profile. The left sleeve was folded at the elbow, as if the garment had kept the shape and stance of a body which had disappeared. In the sunlight, above the swarm of onlookers, this 
monumental advertisement seemed to take on extraordinary significance. 
Meanwhile, a double row of men was parting the crowd, taking up positions to ensure a clear passage for the procession. To the right were members of the National Guard; to the left, regular soldiers. 
One end of this double row disappeared down the Rue d’Arcole that was festooned with flags, and with rich material hung from the windows, flapping limply along the length of the dark houses. The 
Pont d’Arcole itself, kept free of people, was the only empty space in this great invasion of every nook and cranny; it now made a strange impression, a deserted, airy construction, with its single, gently 
curving iron arch. Beneath it, on the riverbanks, the crush began again. Middle-class men in their Sunday best had spread out their handkerchiefs and were sitting beside their wives, waiting expectantly, 
having a rest after an afternoon spent strolling through the streets. Upstream from the bridge, in the middle of the river, just where it widens and the deep blue takes on a greenish hue where the two 
arms meet, a team of rowers in red jerseys were pulling on their oars to keep their boat level with the Port-aux-Fruits. And on the Quai de Gesvres, there was a large public laundry, its timbers turned 
green by the water; from here came the sound of laughter and the beating of clothes. This great mass of humanity, three to four hundred thousand people in all, gazed up at the towers of Notre-Dame, 
their rectangular blocks sloping skywards high above the buildings on the Quai Napoléon. Gilded by the setting sun, turning rust-red against the clear sky, they seemed to quiver in the air with the 
reverberation of a tremendous pealing of bells. 
Two or three false alerts had already caused much jostling in the crowd. 
‘As | keep saying, they won't be along before half past five,’ asserted a lanky fellow seated outside a café on the Quai de Gesvres with Sir and Madam Charbonnel. 
It was Gilquin, Théodore Gilquin, a former tenant of Madam Mélanie Correur, and a disreputable friend of Rougon. On this special occasion he was wearing a twenty-nine-franc outfit of yellow twill; it 
was threadbare, stained, and bursting at the seams, and he had cracked boots, bright tan gloves, and a big straw boater without a ribbon. When he wore gloves, Gilquin felt quite dressed up. Since 
midday he had been acting as guide to the Charbonnels, whose acquaintance he had made one evening in Rougon’s kitchen. 
‘You'll see everything, my friends,’ he kept repeating as he wiped the straggly moustache that seemed to form a dark scar across his face. ‘Did you ask me to be in charge or not? Well then, leave the 
arrangements for our little outing to me.’ 
Gilquin had already dispatched three glasses of brandy and five glasses of beer. For the past two hours he had insisted that the Charbonnels should sit there with him, on the pretext that they would 
thus have a front-row seat. He knew the little café well, and they would be just right there, he said. He addressed the waiter in familiar terms. The Charbonnels, resigned to the situation, were as 
surprised by the volubility of his conversation as by its variety. Madam Charbonnel had limited herself to a glass of sugared water, while Sir Charbonnel had ordered an anisette, as he sometimes did 
in the company of fellow businessmen at the Chamber of Commerce in Plassans. All the while, Gilquin regaled them with talk about the christening, as if he had spent the whole morning at the Tuileries, 
collecting information. 
‘The Empress is very happy,’ he said. ‘It was a beautiful birth. What a woman she is! You'll see what a regal bearing she has ... The Emperor, you know, only got back from Nantes the day before 
yesterday. He went because of the floods ... What a terrible business that was!’ 
Madam Charbonnel moved her chair back a little. She was slightly afraid of the crowd streaming past her in ever-growing numbers. 
‘What a lot of people!’ she murmured. 
‘Quite!’ cried Gilquin. ‘There are more than three hundred thousand strangers in Paris today. For the past week special excursion trains have been bringing them in from all over the country ... Look, 
those people over there are from Normandy! And over there is a crowd from Gascony! And look, a group from Franche-Comté! | can spot them all straightaway! I’ve been around a bit, you know!’ 
He then proceeded to inform them that the law courts were not in session that day, the Bourse was closed, and all government offices had given their staff the day off. The whole capital was celebrating 
the christening. He went on to provide figures, reckoning up what the ceremony and all the festivities were costing. The National Assembly had voted four hundred thousand francs; but that was a paltry 
amount, he said, for a groom at the Tuileries had told him only the day before that the procession alone was going to cost about two hundred thousand. If the Emperor managed to get away with making 
up only a million from his Civil List, he would be able to count himself lucky. The layette alone had gobbled up a hundred thousand. 
‘A hundred thousand francs!’ repeated Madam Charbonnel, dumbfounded. ‘But what is it made of? And whatever has been done to it to make it cost that much?’ 
Gilquin gave a condescending laugh. Some kinds of lace, he said, were very expensive. He had once been a commercial traveller in lace. He went on with his calculations. There was to be a gift of fifty 
thousand francs to the parents of all babies born in wedlock on the same day as the little prince, and the Emperor and Empress had insisted on being godfather and godmother to them all. A further 
eighty-five thousand francs were going on the purchase of medallions for the composers of special cantatas to be sung in the theatres. He wound up with details of the one hundred and twenty thousand 
commemorative medallions to be presented to all the pupils in secondary schools and to children in primary schools and care homes, and also to non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the Paris 
garrison. He had one himself, he said, and showed it to them. The medallion was the size of a two-franc piece. On one side were the profiles of the Emperor and Empress, on the other that of the 
Prince Imperial, with the date of the christening: 14 June 1856. 
‘Would you be willing to let me have that?’ asked Sir Charbonnel. 
Gilquin said he would but when Charbonnel, worried about the cost, offered him a twenty-sou piece, he magnanimously declined, saying the thing was not worth more than half that sum. In the 
meantime, Madam Charbonnel had been studying the profiles of the Imperial couple. She was becoming quite sentimental. 
‘They look so kind,’ she murmured. ‘There they are, close to each other, they seem such good people ... Look!’ she said to her husband, ‘you’d think their two heads were lying on the same pillow when 
you look at it from this side.’ 
Gilquin steered the conversation back to the Empress, praising her charity work. When she was nearly nine months gone, she still devoted whole afternoons to the establishment of an orphanage for 
girls, at the top of the Suburb Saint-Antoine. And she had just declined a gift of twenty-four thousand francs, collected in tiny amounts from ordinary people, for the young prince. At her request, the 
money was going to pay for a hundred apprenticeships for orphans. Gilquin, already a little the worse for wear, pulled all sorts of faces as he tried to find the right tone and turn of phrase to express his 
respect for the Empress as a loyal subject and his passionate feelings for her as a man. He would gladly give his life, he declared, for so noble a lady. However, nobody near him seemed in the least 
interested. The distant murmur of the crowd, growing now into a continuous roar, seemed to echo his praises, while the bells of Notre-Dame pealed their tremendous delight over the rooftops. 
‘Perhaps we should go and take up our positions,’ ventured Sir Charbonnel, who was tired of sitting. 
Madam Charbonnel was already on her feet, gathering her yellow shawl round her neck. 
‘I'm sure it’s time,’ she murmured. ‘You wanted us to be among the first but here we are, letting everybody go on ahead.’ 
This only served to annoy Gilquin. He brought his fist down with a curse on the little zinc table. Did they think he didn’t know his Paris? Madam Charbonnel, quite intimidated, sank back onto her chair, 
as Gilquin called across to the waiter: 
‘Jules, an absinthe and some cigars!’ 
Then, having wetted his thick moustache in the absinthe, he called the man back angrily. 
‘What do you think you’re playing at?’ he said. ‘Take this rubbish back and serve me from the other bottle! The one | had on Friday! ... | used to travel in liqueurs, old boy! You can’t put anything past 
Théodore Gilquin!’ 
He calmed down again when the waiter, who seemed afraid of him, brought the bottle he wanted. Giving the Charbonnels a few friendly pats on the shoulder, he began to address them as Papa and 
Maman. 
‘What are you sayin’, Maman? You're gettin’ itchy feet? Don’t you worry, you'll have time to tire ‘em out before tonight ... What d’you reckon, Papa? We're all right here, aren't we? What's wrong with 
this café? We're sittin’ down, we can watch the people goin’ past ... We've got bags of time ... Order something for y’selves.’ 
‘No, thank you,’ Sir Charbonnel assured him. ‘We’ve had enough, | think.’ 
Gilquin had now lit a cigar. Leaning back in his chair, he tucked his thumbs in his waistcoat, puffed out his chest, and began to rock backwards and forwards. His eyes had a look of glazed contentment. 
Suddenly, he remembered something. 
‘| haven't told you!’ he cried. ‘Tomorrow morning |’ll be round at your place at seven, and take you off and show you the whole caboodle. Isn’t that a grand idea?’ 
Alarmed, the Charbonnels looked at each other. But Gilquin just ran on with the details of the programme he had prepared. He sounded like a bearkeeper doing his spiel. In the morning, they would 
stroll about town and have lunch at the Palais-Royal. In the afternoon, the esplanade at the Invalides — military tattoo, the greasy pole, three hundred toy balloons complete with bags of sweets, and a 
big balloon raining down sugared almonds. In the evening, dinner at a wine merchant's he knew, on the Quai Debilly, a fireworks display climaxing with a representation of a baptistery, then another 
stroll, to see the illuminations. And he told them about the cross of fire that would be hoisted over the Legion of Honour headquarters, the fairy palace on the Place de la Concorde which had required 
no less than nine hundred and fifty thousand pieces of coloured glass, and the Tour Saint-Jacques, whose statue, on the top, would look like a lighted torch. Seeing that the Charbonnels were still 
hesitant, Gilquin leaned forward and whispered: 
‘Then, on the way home, we'll drop in at a place in the Rue de Seine where they have fabulous cheese soup.’ 
After that, the Charbonnels could not possibly refuse. Their wide eyes showed both curiosity and childlike dread. They felt they were becoming the plaything of this dreadful person. But Madam 
Charbonnel could do no more than murmur: 
‘Oh, Paris, Paris! Now we're here, we ought to see it all. If only you knew, Sir Gilquin, how peaceful our life in Plassans was! And my jams will all be going bad, along with the conserves, the brandied 
cherries, and the gherkins.’ 
‘Don't you worry, Maman,’ cried Gilquin, now so full of liquor that he had begun to address her in familiar terms, using the tu form. ‘You just win your lawsuit, Maman, then ask me down, eh? We'll all 
go together and we'll soon get through that jam!’ 


He poured himself another glass of absinthe. He was quite drunk now. For a moment he eyed the Charbonnels with great benevolence. He liked it when people showed their feelings. Then, suddenly, 
he was on his feet, waving his long arms, calling out, whistling, and beckoning. He had seen Madam Mélanie Correur, in a dove-grey silk dress, walking along on the opposite pavement. She looked 
round but the sight of Gilquin seemed to annoy her. Nevertheless, she crossed the road, her hips swaying in queenly fashion. She stood at their table for some time before she could be persuaded to 
have something. 

‘Just a little glass of cassis,’ said Gilquin. ‘You're so fond of it ... Don’t you remember, in the Rue Vaneau! Wasn't that a funny time, eh? Correur was such an asshole!’ 

She finally sat down, just as a great burst of cheering swept through the crowd. As if caught in a gale, they were all carried away, surging forward like a flock of sheep out of control. Instinctively, the 
Charbonnels stood up to join them but Gilquin’s heavy hand forced them back onto their chairs. He was crimson with anger. 

‘Stay where you are, damn it! Wait for the order ... Can’t you see those fools are all getting their noses broken! It’s only five o’clock! That was the papal legate arriving. Who cares about him! If you ask 
me, it’s an insult that the Pope isn’t coming in person. Is he the godfather or isn’t he? | can guarantee the kid won't be along for another half an hour.’ 

Gradually, his drunken state was depriving him of any sense of decency. He had turned his chair round, and was blowing smoke in everybody's face, winking at the ladies and shooting defiant looks at 
the men. Suddenly there was a pile-up of carriages on the Notre-Dame bridge, a few paces away. Horses began to paw the ground, and the gold-braided, decoration-bespattered uniforms of high 
dignitaries and senior officers appeared at the carriage windows. 

‘There’s a lot of metal over there!’ muttered Gilquin, with a supercilious smile. But, a moment later, as a brougham bowled up on the Quai de la Mégisserie, he nearly knocked the table over in excitement. 
‘My God! It's Rougon!’ he cried. 

He stood waving with his gloved hand. Then, afraid he would not be noticed, picked up his boater and waved that. Rougon, whose senator's uniform was attracting much attention, shrank back in the 
brougham. Whereupon Gilquin cupped his hands and yelled to him. People on the opposite pavement pressed forward, turning their heads in an effort to make out whom this lanky devil in yellow twill 
was shouting at. At last the coachman was able to whip his horse, and the brougham sped away over the Notre-Dame bridge. 

‘Don't be so loud!’ hissed Madam Charbonnel, plucking at Gilquin’s arm. 

But he did not want to sit down. Standing on tiptoe, he watched the brougham disappear. Then he hurled a final comment after it as it disappeared from view: 

‘The rotten skunk! All because he’s got a bit of gilt on his coat now! Well, old boy, that didn’t prevent you, more than once, from going out in Théodore’s boots!’ 

Respectable bourgeois with their ladies at the seven or eight tables around him opened their eyes wide. The family at the next table, father, mother, and three children, seemed especially interested in 
what he was saying. Gilquin swelled with delight now that he had an audience. Looking round slowly at the various patrons, table by table, he at last sat down, and declared, at the top of his voice: 
‘Rougon? I’m the one who made him what he is!’ 

When Madam Correur tried to restrain him, he merely asked her to bear witness. She knew! It all happened at her place, didn’t it? Hotel Vaneau, Rue Vaneau! Surely she would never deny that he had 
lent Rougon his boots scores of times, to go calling on ‘posh’ folk when he was busy setting up shady deals of one sort or another, nobody knew quite what. In those days all Rougon had to his name 
was a single pair of down-at-heel shoes that any rag-and-bone man would have tumed his nose up at. Leaning sideways towards the next table, to draw the family party into the conversation, Gilquin 
cried triumphantly: 

‘You see, of course she won't deny it. In fact, she was the one who bought him the first pair of new boots he had in Paris!’ 

Madam Correur turned her chair away, as if to indicate that she had nothing to do with Gilquin, while the Charbonnels became deathly pale on hearing the man who was to put half a million in their 
pockets referred to in such terms. But Gilquin had got going, and he now related in endless detail the whole story of how Rougon had started off; he could laugh about it all now. Taking first one table, 
then another, into his confidence, as he smoked and spat and tippled, he told them he was quite used to man’s ingratitude, all he cared about was his self-respect. But, he kept repeating, he had made 
Rougon. He was travelling in perfumery at the time; but business was bad, because of the Republic. Rougon and he had rooms on the same landing. They were both starving. It was he who had hit on 
the idea of getting Rougon to persuade a landowner down in Plassans to send him some olive oil. They had set to work, dividing Paris between them and tramping the streets till ten at night with 
samples of the oil. Rougon was not much good at it, though he did sometimes bring back good orders from the nobs whose receptions he went to. What a rogue he was! As dumb as they come in 
many ways but so crafty! How cleverly, later on, he had made Théodore slave away for him in his political work! At this point, winking knowingly, Gilquin lowered his voice a little. After all, he had been 
one of the gang. He used to do the dance halls on the outskirts of Paris, where he would shout ‘Vive la République!’ You had to be a keen republican to recruit anybody. The Empire owed him a lot, no 
doubt about it. And he’d not even had so much as a thank you. While Rougon and his clique shared out the cake, he was kicked out of the door, like a mangy dog. But that suited him better. He would 
rather be independent. The only thing he regretted was never having gone the whole hog with those rotten republicans. They should have shot the lot of them. 

‘Take that little runt Du Poizat, who pretends he doesn’t know me these days!’ he concluded. ‘Many’s the time | filled his pipe for him ... Du Poizat a sub-prefect! I've seen him in his nightshirt with big 
Amélie, she’d throw him out with a good clip on the ear whenever he stepped out of line.’ 

He fell silent for a moment, suddenly maudlin, his eyes swimming with absinthe. Then, apostrophizing the whole gathering, he went on: 

‘Well, you've just seen Rougon ... I’m as tall as he is. I’m the same age. I’m pretty sure | look a bit less like a crook than him. Don’t you think I'd cut a finer figure in a brougham, plastered all over with 
gold braid, than that swine?’ 

At this point there was such a commotion on the Place de la Concorde that none of the customers in the café bothered to respond. The crowd surged forward again. For a moment, all that could be 
seen were the soles of men’s boots and the women holding their skirts up to their knees, showing their white stockings, so that they could run more easily. The commotion was coming closer, swelling 
into a more and more distinct sound, like a great yelping of dogs. Gilquin suddenly shouted: 

‘Hey! That'll be the brat! ... Come on, Papa Charbonnel! Quick! Settle the bill! Follow me, everybody!’ 

In order not to get separated from him in the crowd, Madam Correur grabbed one of the tails of his yellow twill coat, while Madam Charbonnel panted after them. They nearly left Sir Charbonnel behind, 
for Gilquin now charged forward, elbowing through the crowd, opening a passage for them; he worked his way forward with such authority that the densest ranks of spectators made way for him. When 
he reached the embankment wall, he marshalled his little company. He heaved the ladies up so that they could sit on the wall, with their legs towards the river, an operation accompanied by lots of 
frightened little squeals. He and Sir Charbonnel took up standing positions behind them. 

‘Well now, my dears,’ he said, to reassure them, ‘you’re in the front boxes. No need to be afraid, we'll put our arms round you to make sure.’ 

He put his arms round the ample waist of Madam Correur, who gave him a beaming smile. It was impossible to be angry with the rascal. But they could not see anything. Over towards the square, the 
heads in the crowd were like lapping water, and a great wave of cheering rose up; in the distance, invisible hands were waving hats, creating a vast rippling effect over the crowd that came ever closer. 
Then the houses along the Quai Napoléon, facing the square, were the first to come to life, with people leaning out of every window, elbowing one another, faces enraptured, outstretched arms pointing 
to something on the left, in the direction of the Rue de Rivoli. For three minutes that seemed to last forever, the bridge remained empty. The bells of Notre-Dame, seeming to go mad with joy, rang 
louder and louder. 

All at once, from the depths of the crowd, trumpeters appeared, and advanced onto the deserted bridge. A huge sigh swept over the multitude, and subsided. Behind the trumpeters, and the brass 
band that followed, came a general on horseback, with his staff. Next, after squadrons of cavalry, dragoons, and men of the guides regiment, the first decorated carriages appeared. First came eight 
all together, each drawn by six horses. These first carriages bore Imperial ladies-in-waiting, Court chamberlains, officers of the Emperor's and Empress’s households, and ladies-in-waiting of the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, representing the godmother. Without loosening his grip on Madam Correur, Gilquin explained to her from behind that, just like the godfather, the godmother - the Queen of Sweden 
— had simply not bothered to put in a personal appearance. When, next, the seventh and eighth carriages passed, he named the persons in them with a familiarity that showed he was well up in Court 
matters. Those two ladies, he said, were Princess Mathilde and Princess Marie. Those three gentlemen were King Jér6me, Prince Napoleon, and the Crown Prince of Sweden; with them was the Grand 
Duchess of Baden. The procession advanced slowly. On the carriage steps rode grooms, aides-de-camp, and principal officers, keeping the horses on a tight rein to ensure they remained at walking 
pace. 

‘But where’s the baby?’ asked Madam Charbonnel impatiently. 

‘Well, he’s not tucked under a seat!’ laughed Gilquin. ‘Just wait, he’s coming.’ 

He was now squeezing Madam Correur quite amorously, and she was relaxing into his arms because, she said, she was afraid of falling. Overcome with wonder, his eyes shining, he murmured: 
‘You've got to admit, it really is rather splendid, isn’t it? They certainly do themselves proud, the devils, in all their finery ... And to think | helped to make it all possible!’ 

He was swollen with pride; the procession, the crowds, the whole world were his. Now the brief hush caused by the first appearance of the carriages gave way to a tremendous burst of cheering; and 
along the embankment, too, men’s hats began to fly up over the sea of heads. Six Imperial Lancers came riding down the middle of the bridge, wearing green livery and round caps, from which dangled 
the gilt fringe of a large tassel. At last, drawn by eight horses, the Empress’s carriage came into sight, with four lanterns, very ornate, at its four corners; all windows, this spacious, rounded vehicle was 
more like a large cut-glass casket, with ornate gold framing, and mounted on gold wheels. Inside, in a cloud of white lace, could clearly be seen the Prince, a little pink blotch on the lap of the governess 
of the Children of France; close behind her was the wet-nurse, a comely Burgundian lass with an enormous bosom. Next, some distance behind, after a group of stable boys on foot and some grooms, 
came the Emperor. His coach, too, was drawn by eight horses and was of similar grandeur. He sat with the Empress, waving to the crowd. On the steps of the two coaches rode sergeants, apparently 
oblivious to the dust thrown up onto the braiding of their uniforms by the carriage wheels. 

‘Just think what would happen if the bridge collapsed!’ sniggered Gilquin, who had a penchant for imagining the most terrible disasters. 

Madam Correur was quite alarmed, and tried to shut him up. But he insisted. Cast-iron bridges, he said, were never very safe, and when both carriages were on the bridge, he declared he could see 
the floor plates shaking. What a soaking they would have, they would all three go right under, wouldn't they? The carriages rolled on soundlessly, at an even pace, and the floor plates of the bridge 
were so fragile and curved so gently that the carriages seemed suspended in mid-air over the river; they were reflected in the blue reach, like so many strange goldfish that had swum in at the turn of 
the tide. Slightly wearied, glad for a moment to be free of the crowds and not have to wave, the Emperor and Empress had leaned their heads back on the quilted satin upholstery. The governess of 
the Children of France likewise was taking advantage of the empty bridge to set the little prince, who had slipped down, firmly back on her lap; while the wet-nurse leaned forward and smiled at the 
infant to keep him amused. The whole procession was bathed in sunlight. The uniforms, the fine clothes, and the harness were all aglitter; the carriages blazed brightly, sparkled like stars, their plate 
glass reflected on the dingy houses of the Quai Napoléon. In the distance, above the bridge, as background to the scene, rose the monumental advertisement painted on the wall of the six-storey 
building on the lle Saint-Louis, the giant grey frock coat, without a body inside it, illuminated by the sun in a supreme blaze of glory. 

Gilquin noticed the coat as it loomed over the two coaches. 

‘Look!’ he cried. ‘Look at uncle over there!’ 

From the people around them came an appreciative ripple of laughter. Sir Charbonnel, who had not understood the reference, wanted to know what the joke was. But by then it was impossible to hear 
what people were saying to each other, deafening cheering had broken out, and the three hundred thousand people, crammed together, were all clapping. When the little prince was halfway across 
the bridge, and the Emperor and Empress had been sighted behind him, on that broad expanse where nothing impeded the view, the onlookers were overcome by an extraordinary burst of emotion. It 
was one of those moments of mass excitement when people are carried away, as if caught in a tornado. They went wild from one end of Paris to the other. Men stood on tiptoe, hoisting dazed little 
children onto their shoulders, and women wept, stuttering sentimental remarks about how ‘sweet’ the baby was, thus sharing, to the bottom of their hearts, the domestic joy of the Imperial couple. A 
storm of applause continued to come from the square in front of the Hotel-de-Ville; and the embankments on both sides of the river, upstream and downstream, presented an uninterrupted forest of 
waving, gesticulating arms. Handkerchiefs fluttered from the windows full of people leaning far out, their gaping mouths dark gashes in their shining faces. And in the far distance, downstream, narrow 
as fine lines of charcoal, the windows on the lle Saint-Louis, flecks of white, glinted in the sun. And all the while, the oarsmen in red jerseys, now standing in their boat in midstream, pulled away by the 
current, yelled their heads off; and the washerwomen, half emerging from the glass-covered shelter of their barge, bare-armed, wild with excitement, and determined to make themselves heard, banged 
away with their beetles, so hard that it seemed they might break them. 

‘That's all,’ said Gilquin. ‘Let's go.’ 

But the Charbonnels wanted to stay to the end. The tail of the procession - squadrons of household cavalry, cuirassiers, and heavy cavalry — was turning into the Rue d’Arcole. Chaos ensued. The 
double barrier of National Guard and soldiers was broken at several points; women began to scream. 

‘Let's go,’ repeated Gilquin. ‘We don’t want to be crushed.’ 

When he had set the ladies down again on the pavement, he led them across the road, despite the crowd. Madam Correur and the Charbonnels had wanted to walk along the embankment up to the 
Notre-Dame bridge, and then go and see what was happening on the Place du Parvis. But Gilquin would not hear of it, and dragged them off. When they were back outside the little café, he hustled 
them unceremoniously to the table they had occupied before, and made them sit down. 


‘Are you mad?’ he bellowed. ‘Do you think | want to get my toes trodden on by all those gawpers? We should just sit down and have a nice little drink. We're better off here than in the middle of a crowd. 
We've had enough of the celebrations, haven't we? It was getting a bit much ... So, Maman, what'll you have?’ 

He kept glaring at the Charbonnels, who raised faint objections. They would have liked to see them come out of church. So he explained that the thing to do was to let the gawpers disperse a bit; he’d 
take them round in a quarter of an hour, if there weren't too many people about. While he was giving Jules a fresh order for beer and cigars, Madam Correur made a discreet exit. 

‘Just relax for a while,’ she said to the Charbonnels. ‘I'll be over there.’ 

She crossed the Notre-Dame bridge and began walking up the Rue de la Cité but there were such crowds that it took her more than a quarter of an hour to reach the Rue de Constantine. She then had 
to cut through the Rue de la Licorne and the Rue des Trois-Canettes. At last, she emerged on to the Place du Parvis, having left a complete flounce of her dove-grey dress on a ventilator outside some 
shady-looking establishment. The square had been covered in sand and was full of flowers and poles with banners bearing the Imperial coat of arms. A huge canopy of red velvet with gold fringes and 
tassels, erected to form an awning, was draped tent-like against the bare stones. 

Here, Madam Correur was stopped by a row of soldiers, who were holding back the crowds. In the large square that was being kept clear, footmen were pacing up and down beside the carriages lined 
up in five rows, while the drivers sat impassively on their boxes, reins in hand. As she peered round, looking for a way to get through, Madam Correur noticed Du Poizat, quietly smoking a cigar in a 
corner of the square, surrounded by footmen. 

‘Can't you get me in?’ she asked, after managing to attract his attention by waving her handkerchief. 

He said something to a policeman, then took her to the entrance of the church. 

‘Believe me, you'd be better off staying here with me,’ he said. ‘It's jam-packed in there. It was so stifling, | came out ... Look, the Colonel and Sir Bouchard have given up trying to squeeze in.’ 
Indeed, there they were, to the left, over by the Rue du Cloitre-Notre-Dame. Sir Bouchard was saying he had entrusted his wife to Sir d’Escorailles, because that gentleman had a wonderful seat for a 
lady; while the Colonel was saying he was sorry he couldn’t explain the ceremony to his son August. 

‘| would have liked to show him the famous christening chalice. As you know of course, it was Saint Louis’s own chalice, copper engraved and enamelled in the most beautiful Persian style, an antiquity 
from the Crusades, used ever since for the christening of all our kings.’ 

‘Did you see the ceremony?’ Sir Bouchard asked Du Poizat. 

‘| did,’ he replied. ‘The chrisom was carried by Madam de Llorentz.’ 

He had to tell them all about it. The chrisom was the christening robe. Neither of the two men had been aware of this fact; they were duly impressed. So Du Poizat ran through all the regalia of the 
Prince Imperial - chrisom, candle, salt cellar — then those of the godfather and godmother - the stoup, the ewer, the towel. All these objects were carried by ladies-in-waiting. There was also the little 
prince’s cloak. A superb piece of clothing, an extraordinary spectacle, it had been laid out on a chair near the font. 

‘Are you sure there isn’t even a tiny spot in there for me?’ cried Madam Correur, trembling with curiosity on hearing all these details. 

The men now enumerated for her all the great bodies, authorities, and delegations they had seen go by. An endless stream of them: the Diplomatic Corps, the Senate, the legislative body, the Council 
of State, the Court of Appeal, the Audit Office, the Imperial Household, the Commercial Courts, the Magistrates’ Courts, not to speak of the ministers, the prefects, the mayors, and deputy mayors, the 
members of the Academy, the senior police officers, even representatives of the Jewish and Protestant communities. And still more. 

‘Heavens! How lovely it must have been!’ gasped Madam Correur, heaving a sigh. 

Du Poizat shrugged his shoulders. He was in a foul mood. He ‘couldn't stand’ all those dignitaries. He even seemed irritated by the length of the ceremony. Would it never end? They had sung the Veni 
Creator, they had been incensed, they had processed, they had applauded. By now the kid must have been baptized. Sir Bouchard and the Colonel were more patient. They gazed at the bunting- 
decked windows of the square; then, as a sudden peal of bells shook the towers, they cocked their heads back to look up. A shiver ran through them. The proximity of the huge cathedral alarmed them, 
it seemed to rise up forever into the sky. Meanwhile, August had crept close to the porch. Madam Correur followed him. But when she stood in front of the main entrance, with the great double door 
now wide open, she was rooted to the spot by the wonder of what she saw. 

Between the two wide curtains stretched the immense cathedral. The soft blue vaults of the ceiling were spangled with stars. Around this firmament, the stained-glass windows, like mystic celestial 
bodies, added flames of fire as from braziers of precious stones. On all sides, red velvet curtains hung from the lofty pillars, absorbing what little natural light there was in the nave; and in the centre of 
this crimson night glowed a great pyre of candles, thousands of candles packed so close that they formed a single sun blazing fiercely in a shower of sparks. It was the altar that, in the middle of the 
transept, on a platform, seemed ablaze. To left and right towered the thrones. On a broad base of ermine-edged velvet, above the higher throne, was a giant bird with snowy breast and purple wings. 
And a concourse of the wealthy, shimmering with gold, glittering with jewellery, filled the church; behind all this, near the altar, the clergy, the bishops with their crosses and mitres, offered a vision of 
glory, a pathway to heaven; round the raised dais were princes and princesses and great dignitaries, in all their splendour; while on either side, in the wings of the transept, rose tiers of seats, on the 
right the Diplomatic Corps and the Senate, on the left the legislative body and the Council of State; while delegations of all sorts were crowded into the rest of the nave, and higher, beside the galleries, 
the ladies with their bright dresses formed patches of colour. The air was filled with a blood-coloured haze. The heads rising up one above the other, behind, to left, to right, had the pinkness of Dresden 
china. The costumes - satin, silk, velvet - shone darkly, as if they were about to catch fire. Every now and then, whole rows suddenly seemed ablaze. The depths of the cathedral glowed furnace-hot 
with luxury beyond belief. 

Madam Correur now saw a master of ceremonies come forward, in the middle of the choir, and cry out three times, at the top of his voice: 

‘Long live the Prince Imperial! Long live the Prince Imperial! Long live the Prince Imperial!’ 

Then, amid loud cries of acclamation that shook the very roof, Madam Correur saw that, to one side of the platform, the Emperor was on his feet, dominating the whole concourse. A black figure, 
standing out against the flaming gold of the bishops, he proceeded to present the Prince Imperial to the people of France, holding high above his head a small packet of white lace. 

At this point, a guard waved Madam Correur back. She took just two steps but suddenly there was nothing in front of her but the curtains of the improvised porch. The vision had vanished. Stunned, 
she stood there, thinking she had been gazing at some old painting, like the ones in the Louvre, a canvas matured by age, rich with purple and gold, and people of antiquity whom one never comes 
across in the streets of Paris. 

‘Don't stand there,’ she heard Du Poizat say. He led her over to where the Colonel and Sir Bouchard were standing. 

They were now talking about the floods. The Rhéne and Loire valleys had been devastated. Thousands of families had lost their homes. Donations to the relief funds, opened everywhere, were proving 
insufficient to relieve the suffering. But the Emperor was showing admirable courage and generosity: in Lyons, he had been seen wading through low-lying parts of the town which were now under 
water; in Tours, he had taken a boat and rowed through the flooded streets for three hours. And everywhere he had given alms most generously. 

‘Listen!’ the Colonel said all of a sudden. 

It was the organ, resounding in the cathedral. From the gaping orifice of the porch came the sound of massed singing, so powerful that it made the curtains flap. 

‘It's the Te Deum,’ Sir Bouchard said. 

Du Poizat heaved a sigh of relief. At last they were going to finish! But Sir Bouchard pointed out that the documents had yet to be signed; and, after that, the papal legate was to deliver the Pope’s 
blessing. Nevertheless, people were beginning to come out. One of the first was Rougon, on his arm a thin, plainly dressed woman with a sallow complexion. Accompanying them was a judge, in the 
garb of President of the Court of Appeal. 

‘Who are they?’ asked Madam Correur. 

Du Poizat named them both. Sir Beulin-d’Orchére had met Rougon shortly before the coup a’état, and ever since had shown a particular respect for him, though he had never tried to develop any real 
friendship. Miss Veronique, his sister, lived with him in a house in the Rue Garanciére, from which she never emerged except to attend low mass at Saint-Sulpice. 

‘There now,’ declared the Colonel, lowering his voice, ‘that’s the sort of wife Rougon needs.’ 

‘Exactly,’ agreed Sir Bouchard. ‘Plenty of money, a good family, very respectable but also quite worldly. He couldn't find a better match.’ 

Du Poizat, however, disagreed entirely. She was all shrivelled up, he said. She was at least thirty-six but looked forty. A man doesn’t want to take a garden rake to bed with him! A pious old maid who 
tied her hair with simple headbands! A face so worn and colourless that you might think she’d been soaking it in holy water for the past six months! 

‘You're young,’ the office head said gravely. ‘Rougon needs to marry sensibly ... True, | married for love but not everybody can do that.’ 

‘Well, I'm not so concerned about her,’ Du Poizat admitted at last, ‘it's the way Beulin-d’Orchére looks that worries me. The old devil has got a face like a bulldog ... Just look at him, with his great snout 
and all that frizzy hair without a single white one, despite the fact that he’s fifty) Have you got any idea what goes on in his head? Can you tell me why he’s still pushing his sister into Rougon’s arms, 
now that Rougon’s down and out?’ 

Sir Bouchard and the Colonel said nothing but merely exchanged uneasy glances. Was the ‘bulldog’, as the former sub-prefect dubbed him, really going to sink his teeth into Rougon? Madam Correur 
said slowly: 

‘It's a big advantage, you know, when you've got the law on your side.’ 

Meanwhile, Rougon had accompanied Miss Beulin-d’Orchére to her carriage; as she was about to climb in, he bowed. At that very moment, Clorinda emerged from the cathedral, on Delestang’s arm. 
Her face darkened and she shot a fierce glance at the tall, sallow creature with Rougon as, with great courtesy, he closed the carriage door. A moment later, as the carriage moved off, she detached 
herself from Delestang and made straight for Rougon, now wearing her usual adolescent smile. They all followed her. 

‘I've lost Maman!’ she cried, laughing. ‘She’s been abducted in all this crowd ... Do you think | could squeeze into your brougham?’ 

Delestang, who was on the point of offering to take her home himself, seemed quite put out. She was wearing a dress of orange silk worked with such gaudy flowers that the footmen were all staring. 
Rougon nodded his assent but they were obliged to wait for his brougham for nearly ten minutes. Everybody waited with them, even Delestang, whose carriage was parked in the first row, a few steps 
away. The cathedral was still emptying slowly. Sir Kahn and Sir Béjuin, who were crossing the square, hurried over to join the little group. As the great man shook hands very limply, and seemed in a 
bad mood, Sir Kahn asked him if he felt unwell. 

‘No, just tired of all those lights in there,’ he replied, and then, a moment later, added quietly: ‘It was a great occasion ... I've never seen a man so happy.’ 

He was referring to the Emperor. He spread his arms wide, in a slow, majestic gesture, as if to evoke the whole scene in the cathedral; but he said no more, and his friends, grouped round him, were 
also silent. They now formed a rather conspicuous little gathering in one corner of the square. The swelling crowd passed by — judges in robes, officers in tunics, officials in uniform, all of them heavy 
with epaulettes, gold braid, and decorations. They trampled on the flowers with which the square was covered, amid bawling footmen and the clatter of carriages driving off. The splendour of the Second 
Empire at its apogee was reflected in the crimson of the setting sun, while the towers of Notre-Dame, rosy-hued and vibrant with sound, seemed to be raising to a great height, towards a pinnacle of 
peace and greatness, the future reign of the child baptized under their arches. The little group, however, was not happy. The grandeur of the ceremony, the pealing of the bells, the display of banners, 
the enthusiasm of the crowds, and the pomp of the dignitaries had provoked in them a tremendous feeling of envy. For the first time, Rougon had felt the chill of his fall from grace; pale and pensive, 
he was jealous of the Emperor. 

‘Goodnight, I’m going now, it’s all so boring,’ said Du Poizat, shaking hands all round. 

‘What's got into you today?’ asked the Colonel. ‘You're very ill-tempered.’ 

The sub-prefect calmly replied: 

‘Why on earth do you think | should be cheerful? This morning, in the Monitor, | read that that fool de Campenon has been appointed to the prefecture I'd been promised!’ 

The others looked at each other. Du Poizat was right. They had nothing to be happy about. When the Prince was born, Rougon had promised to shower them with gifts on the day of the christening: 
Sir Kahn would get his concession, the Colonel his Commander's cross, Madam Correur the five or six tobacco licences she had been asking for; and here they all were, huddled in a corner, empty- 
handed. They now looked at Rougon in such a distressed, reproachful way that he heaved his shoulders in an enormous shrug. At last his brougham arrived, he bundled Clorinda into it, leapt in himself, 
and without a word to any of them, slammed the door shut. 

‘There’s de Marsy over there, under the awning,’ whispered Sir Kahn, as he led Sir Béjuin away. ‘Doesn't the devil look pleased with himself! But do look the other way. He might snub us if we greet 
him.’ 

Delestang had hurried to his carriage, to follow Rougon’s brougham. Sir Bouchard waited for his wife; then, when the cathedral was empty, was surprised to find himself left with the Colonel, who was 
equally tired of looking for his son August. As for Madam Correur, she had just accepted the arm of a lieutenant of dragoons from her part of the country, a young officer who owed his commission 
partly to her. 


In the meantime, in the brougham, Clorinda was talking to Rougon excitedly about the ceremony. He lay back, looking drowsy, and let her run on. She had seen the Easter celebrations in Rome, and 
they were no grander. She then explained that, for her, religion gave a glimpse of Paradise, with God the Father seated on his throne, like a sort of sun, all the angels in their glory gathered round him, 
a big circle of handsome young men clad in gold. But all at once she stopped, and cried: 
‘Are you coming to the banquet at the Hotel-de-Ville this evening? It will be wonderfull!’ 
She had an invitation. She would wear a pink outfit, covered with forget-me-nots. Sir Plouguern would be taking her, as her mother did not want to go anywhere in the evening now, because of her 
migraines. Then she broke off, to ask abruptly: 
‘Tell me, who was that judge you were with just now?’ 
Raising his head slightly, Rougon gabbled: 
‘Sir Beulin-d’Orchére, fifty, comes from a family of judges, appointed deputy procurer at Montbrison, then royal procurer at Orléans, then public prosecutor at Rouen, member of the Joint Tribunal in 
1852, finally came to Paris as councillor of the Court of Appeal, and now presides over that court ... Oh yes, | was forgetting, he was the one who confirmed the decree of 22 January 1852 that 
confiscated the property of the Orléans family ... Satisfied?’ 
Clorinda laughed. He was making fun of her for her curiosity; but there was nothing wrong with wanting to know about the people one might meet. And she had not even said a word about Miss Beulin- 
d’Orchére. She started talking again about the banquet at the Hotel-de-Ville. She had heard that the reception hall had been done out at unheard-of expense, and an orchestra would be playing all 
through dinner. Oh, France was a great country. Nowhere, not in Britain, nor in Germany, nor in Spain, nor in Italy, had she seen more dazzling balls or more amazing receptions than in France. So, 
she said, her face glowing with enthusiasm, her choice was made: she wanted to become French. 
‘Soldiers!’ she suddenly cried. ‘Look! Soldiers!’ 
The brougham, having followed the Rue de la Cité, was now held up at the end of the Notre-Dame bridge by a regiment marching past on the embankment. They were soldiers of the line, little soldiers 
trudging along like so many sheep, in rather disorderly fashion, because of the trees bordering the pavements. They were returning from their job of lining the route. Their faces showed the effect of 
the scorching midday sun, their boots were white with dust, their backs were bent under the weight of their kitbags and rifles, and they were so sick of the jostling of the crowds that they looked 
completely stupefied. 
‘| love the French army,’ said Clorinda in delight, leaning forward to get a better view. 
Rougon seemed to wake up at this point, and he too peered out. The might of the Empire was passing by along the dusty roadway. Carriages were slowly backing up on the bridge but the drivers 
waited respectfully as the soldiers trudged along, while from the carriage doors peered dignitaries in full costume, vague smiles on their faces, looking quite touched as they gazed at the little soldiers 
dazed by their long day of duty. The rifles, shining in the sun, lit up the occasion. 
‘And those there, right at the end, can you see them?’ Clorinda resumed. ‘There’s a whole line of them who are just boys. The darlings!’ 
In an access of enthusiasm, she began to blow kisses to the soldiers, with both hands but sitting back a little, to remain hidden from view. She loved soldiers, and delighted in the sight of these sweet 
boys. Rougon smiled a paternal smile; it was the first moment of pleasure he had had all day. 
‘What's happening here?’ he asked, when at last the brougham was able to turn on to the bridge. There was quite a crowd, on the roadway as well as the pavement. Again the brougham was forced to 
stop. Somebody in the crowd shouted: 
‘It's a drunk. He insulted the boys, and the police have just grabbed hold of him.’ 
When the crowd parted, who did Rougon see but Gilquin, dead drunk, held by the scruff of the neck by two policemen. His yellow twill suit, beginning to split at the seams, revealed patches of bare 
flesh. His moustache hanging limply, and his face very red, he was still perfectly affable. He was talking in a very friendly fashion to the policemen, calling them ‘boys’, and explaining to them that he 
had spent a nice quiet afternoon in a café with some very rich people. They could check up at the Palais-Royal theatre, where Sir and Madam Charbonnel had gone to see the Dragées du baptéme; 
they would certainly confirm his story. 
‘So let me go, you clowns!’ he cried, suddenly rearing up. ‘For Christ's sake, the café’s just over there! I'll show you, if you don’t believe me! | wasn’t bothered about the soldiers, | tell you but one of the 
little sods started laughing at me, so | told him where to get off. Insult the French army? Me? Never! Just mention Théodore to the Emperor, and you'll see what he says ... My God, you'd be in trouble!’ 
The crowd, highly amused, was roaring with laughter. The two policemen were unimpressed. Without letting go for an instant, they slowly pushed Gilquin towards the Rue Saint-Martin, down which, at 
some distance, could be seen the red light of a police station. Rougon had thrown himself back in his brougham but all at once Gilquin looked up and caught sight of him. Then, drunk though he was, 
his native craftiness came to his aid. Screwing his eyes up but squinting at Rougon, he began to talk for the latter's benefit: 
‘That's enough, boys, that’s enough! | could make a lot of trouble if ! wanted to but | won't, I’ve got too much dignity for that ... But let me tell you, you wouldn't lay a finger on Théodore if he gadded 
about with princesses, like a gentleman of this town | happen to know. I’ve worked with people in high places, and very sensitive work it was too, very important work but without expecting to be paid 
thousands for it. | know what I’m worth. Money consoles mean souls ... God Almighty, is there no friendship left in the world?’ 
He was becoming maudlin, and his voice was broken by hiccups. Rougon discreetly beckoned to a man in a big overcoat buttoned up to the neck, and whom he clearly knew. He whispered something 
in his ear, and gave him Gilquin’s address, 17 Rue Virginie, Grenelle. The man went over to the two policemen, as if to help them hold the drunk, who was beginning to struggle. To the crowd's surprise, 
the two policemen executed a sharp left turn, packed Gilquin into a cab, gave the driver instructions, and watched him drive off along the Quai de la Mégisserie. Gilquin’s huge, dishevelled head 
appeared one last time, at the door of the cab; roaring with triumphant laughter, he yelled: 
‘Vive la République!’ 
When the crowd had dispersed, the embankments resumed their customary calm. Exhausted from its own excitement, Paris had now sat down to dinner; the three hundred thousand sightseers who 
had crushed each other in the streets had now invaded the restaurants on the river embankment and in the Temple district. Only people from the country, worn out, were still dragging their feet along 
the deserted pavements, not knowing where to go for dinner. Down by the water’s edge, on either side of the barge, the washerwomen were still banging away, and a ray of sunshine was still gilding 
the tops of the towers of Notre-Dame that looked silently down at the houses, dark in shadow. A light mist was rising from the Seine, and in the distance, at the tip of the lle Saint-Louis, the only thing 
that stood out in the grey expanse of the housefronts was the giant frock coat, the monumental advertisement, as if hung on a nail on the skyline, the cast-off, bourgeois clothing of some Titan whose 
limbs had been blown away by lightning. 

012 
ONE morning, at about eleven, Clorinda called to see Rougon at his house in the Rue Marbeuf. She was on her way back from the Bois; at the door, a servant took charge of her horse. She made her 
way round the house, to the left, straight to the garden, and stood in front of one of the study windows that was wide open. The great man was working. 
‘Aha! You weren't expecting me, were you?’ she cried. 
Rougon looked up with a start. She stood laughing in the warm June sunshine. Her thick blue riding habit, the long skirt of which she had caught up over her left arm, made her seem even taller than 
she was, while the bodice that went with it, cut like a waistcoat, close-fitting, with little rounded tails, was like real skin stretched tightly over her shoulders, bosom, and hips. She had white linen cuffs 
and a collar to match, complete with a thin blue silk tie. On her coiled tresses she had jauntily set a man’s hat, round which she had wound a gauze scarf, adding a bluish haze which seemed to sparkle 
with the gold dust of the sun. 
‘Good heavens, it’s you!’ cried Rougon, hurrying to the window. ‘Come in!’ 
‘No,’ she replied. ‘No, | won’t come in. | don’t want to disturb you. | just wanted a quick word ... Maman will be expecting me for lunch.’ 
It was the third time she had paid Rougon a visit like this, against all convention. But she always made a point of staying outside, in the garden. Both times before, moreover, she had been wearing the 
same riding outfit, a costume that afforded her a sort of masculine freedom, while no doubt, as she saw it, the long skirt gave her ample protection. 
‘Do you know,’ she said, ‘I've come to beg! I’ve got some lottery tickets ... We've set up a lottery for a new orphanage.’ 
‘Come in, then,’ Rougon repeated. ‘Come and tell me about it.’ 
She was still holding her riding crop, a very dainty one, with a little silver handle. She laughed again, tapping the crop lightly against her skirt. 
‘But that’s all there is to tell,’ she said. ‘You're going to take some of my tickets. That’s the only reason | came ... I’ve been looking for you for the last three days, and the draw is tomorrow.’ 
Then, producing a little notecase from her pocket, she asked: 
‘How many tickets would you like?’ 
‘None, if you don’t come in,’ he cried. Then he added, in a softer tone: ‘I mean, really, do you think people conduct business through windows? You don’t expect me just to hand you a few coins as if 
you were a beggar-girl?’ 
‘| don’t care, as long as you give me something.’ 
But he insisted. For a few moments she looked at him without saying a word. Then she said: 
‘If | come in, will you take ten tickets? They're ten francs each.’ 
Even so, she did not make up her mind at once. First she glanced round at the garden. Down one of the paths was a gardener, on his knees, planting a bed of geraniums. With a faint smile, she went 
up to the little porch, with its three steps up to the study. Rougon held out his hand. When he had led her to the middle of the room, he murmured: 
‘Are you afraid | might eat you? You know very well I’m your absolute slave ... What is there to be frightened of?’ 
She went on tapping lightly on her skirt with the tip of her riding crop. 
‘Oh, I’m not afraid of anything!’ she replied, with all the confidence of an independent young woman. 
Then, putting the riding crop down on a sofa, she fumbled again in her notecase. 
‘So, you'll take ten?’ 
‘ll take twenty, if you like,’ he said, ‘but please do me the honour of sitting down. Let's talk for a while ... You're surely not going to rush off straightaway?’ 
‘All right. A ticket for every minute, eh? ... If | stay a quarter of an hour, that will be fifteen tickets, if | stay twenty minutes, that will be twenty, and so on until this evening. I’m happy with that ... Is ita 
bargain?’ 
They found this arrangement most amusing. At last Clorinda sat down, choosing an armchair by the open window. In order not to scare her, Rougon went back to his desk. They began to chat, first of 
all about the house. Glancing outside, she declared the garden to be rather small but charming, with its central lawn and the green of the trees. He pointed to a plan of the whole house. On the ground 
floor were his study, a large drawing room, a smaller one, and a very nice dining room; and the first and second floors had seven rooms each. Although all this made it a relatively small town house, it 
was far too big for him. When the Emperor presented it to him as a gift, he was to have married a certain widowed lady who was His Majesty’s own choice. But she had died, and he would remain a 
bachelor. 
‘Why?’ she asked, looking him straight in the face. 
‘Bah! Because | have other things to do,’ he said. ‘At my age one no longer needs a wife.’ 
She shrugged, and said simply: 
‘Oh, be serious!’ 
They had reached the stage of talking to each other very freely. She would have liked him to be more interested in the pleasures of the flesh. However, he assured her he was serious, and told her 
about his youth, the years spent in bare rooms where the sheets had never been changed, he said with a laugh. Then she asked, with childlike curiosity, about his mistresses. He must have had some. 
For instance, could he deny knowing a certain lady, celebrated throughout Paris, who, when she left him, had set up house in the country? He simply shrugged. Women did not interest him particularly. 
When he did have a rush of blood to the head, well, good heavens, he was like any other man. At such moments he would be prepared to knock the bedroom door down; he was not one to stand 
outside negotiating. But when it was over, he was perfectly calm again. 
‘No, no women,’ he repeated, though in the same instant there was a gleam in his eye as he considered the relaxed posture Clorinda had assumed. ‘They take up too much time,’ he said. 
Sprawling with complete abandon in the deep armchair, Clorinda smiled a strange smile. She had a look of rapture on her face. Her breathing was slow and deep. She began to speak in a lilting way, 
exaggerating her Italian accent. 
‘Don't keep giving me that story, my dear,’ she said. ‘You love women. | bet you'll be married before the year is out.’ 


She really was annoying, so sure did she seem of winning her wager. For some time now she had been blatantly offering herself to Rougon. She no longer even tried to mask this slow attempt at 
seduction, this sustained amorous campaign, before the final assault. She now felt he was sufficiently weakened for her to proceed quite openly. A never-ending duel had begun between them. Although 
they had never explicitly agreed on the terms of combat, the things they said and the look in their eyes spoke volumes. Neither could restrain a smile as they gazed at each other. Clorinda was setting 
her price, moving with remarkable audacity towards her goal, confident of her ability to remain in full control of herself. Drawn into the game, intoxicated by it, Rougon dreamt merely of making this 
beautiful woman his mistress, after which, to prove his superiority, he would cast her aside. It was thus a contest less of desire than of pride. 

‘In my country,’ she continued, almost in an undertone, ‘love is the great obsession. From the age of twelve, girls have their admirers ... But | was different, because | travelled and saw the world. If you 
had known Maman when she was young! She hardly left her bedroom. She was such a beauty that men travelled miles to see her. There was one Count who spent six months in Milan without even 
managing to catch a glimpse of her. The thing is, Italian women aren’t like French women, all talk and flirtation; they choose their man and hold on to him ... Yes, I’ve seen the world; | don’t know how 
much will stick in my memory but | sometimes think that one day | will fall passionately in love, oh yes, very passionately...’ 

Her eyes had gradually closed, her face wore an expression of dreamy voluptuousness. While she was talking, Rougon had got up from his desk. His hands were shaking, as if drawn to her by a 
superior force. But when he was quite close to her, she suddenly opened her eyes and stared up at him quite calmly. With a smile, she pointed to the clock, and switched the conversation back to her 
tickets: 

‘That makes ten!’ 

‘What do you mean?’ he stammered. For a moment he did not understand. ‘Ten what?’ 

When he grasped what she meant, she burst out laughing. She loved to excite him like that, and then, just as he was about to take her in his arms, slip from his grasp in the blink of an eye. This seemed 
to amuse her tremendously. But on this occasion Rougon turned very pale and glared at her; this merely increased her amusement. 

‘I'd better leave,’ she said. ‘You're not gentlemanly enough ... Really, | must be going. Maman’s expecting me for lunch.’ 

But he had already recovered his paternal manner. When she turned to him, his grey, heavy-lidded eyes flashed, and he gave her a look that expressed all the fury of a man pushed to the limit. He 
said, however, that she could give him another five minutes. She had interrupted him in some very tiresome work, a report to the Senate about some petitions. Then he began to talk about the Empress, 
whom Clorinda said she adored. She had been in Biarritz for a week. Clorinda sank back in her armchair, and chatted away. She knew Biarritz, she had stayed there once, before it became a fashionable 
watering-place. She was terribly sorry she couldn’t pay another visit, while the Court was there. Then she told him about a sitting of the Academy to which Sir Plouguern had taken her, the day before. 
It was for the induction of a writer, who had made her laugh because he was bald. In any case, she had a horror of books. If she did make herself read, she always had to take to her bed after a while, 
with an attack of nerves. She never understood what she read. When Rougon told her that the writer in question was an enemy of the Emperor, and that his speech was full of nasty barbs, she was 
quite taken aback: 

‘But he seemed quite nice,’ she said. 

Now it was Rougon’s turn to fulminate against books. A novel had recently appeared that incensed him: an imaginative work of the utmost depravity. While pretending to be concerned with the exact 
truth, it dragged the reader into the excesses of a hysterical woman. He seemed to like the word ‘hysterical’, for he repeated it three times but when Clorinda asked him what he meant, he was overcome 
with modesty and refused to tell her. 

‘Everything can be said,’ he went on. ‘Only, there are ways of doing it ... It's the same in government work, the most sensitive material often comes one’s way. For example, I’ve read reports about 
certain women. You know what | mean? But in those reports the most precise details are set down in a clear, frank, straightforward manner. Nothing dirty at all ... Whereas novel-writers today have 
adopted a lubricious style, a way of describing things that brings them to life before your eyes. They call it art. It's indecency, nothing more.’ 

He also used the word ‘pornography’, and went so far as to mention the Marquis de Sade, though he had never read him. His diatribe did not prevent him, however, from managing, very skilfully, to get 
behind Clorinda’s chair without her noticing. Dreamy-eyed, she murmured: 

‘| don’t read novels at all. I've never opened one. They're ridiculous, all those made-up stories ... But do you know Leonora the Gypsy? Now that’s a lovely book! | read it in Italian when | was little. It's 
about a girl who gets to marry a duke. But first she’s captured by bandits...’ 

A faint creak behind her made her turn round with a start. 

‘What are you doing there?’ she asked. 

‘Lowering the blind,’ Rougon replied. ‘The sun must be bothering you.’ 

She was indeed in the direct line of the sun, the dust haze of which had enveloped her tightly drawn habit with a luminous, golden down. 

‘No, leave the blind alone!’ she cried. ‘I love the sun! It’s like having a bath!’ 

Quite alarmed, she half raised herself, and peered out of the window to see if the gardener was still about. After a while, she spotted his blue overalls; he was kneeling down on the other side of the 
flower bed. Reassured, she sank back in the chair, with a smile. Rougon, who had watched her looking, let go of the blind. She began to tease him. He was like an owl, was he, he liked to be in the 
dark? But he did not react. He went to stand in the middle of the room, not seeming in the least annoyed. With his massive frame, he was like a bear wondering what mischief he could get up to next. 
He moved to the far end of the study, where a large photograph hung over a sofa, and called to her: 

‘Come and look at this,’ he said. ‘Don’t you recognize my latest portrait?’ 

She settled deeper into the armchair. Still smiling, she replied: 

‘l can see it very well from here ... In any case, you’ve shown it to me before.’ 

Unperturbed, he drew the blind on the other window. He now tried, two or three times, to find an excuse to entice her into that discreetly shaded corner. He said it was more comfortable there. Ignoring 
this clumsy trick, she did not even bother to reply but merely shook her head. Then, realising that she knew what he was trying to do, he came back and stood in front of her, his hands clasped together. 
Abandoning any attempt to trick her, he said provocatively: 

‘| forgot! | wanted to show you my new horse, Monarch. | swapped one of my other horses for him, you know ... You're a horse-lover, you must give me your opinion.’ 

She refused this bait too. But he insisted. The stable was only a few yards away. It wouldn’t take more than five minutes. Then, since she still refused, he muttered: 

‘That's not very nice of you!” 

It was like the crack of a whip. She stood up, looking serious and rather pale. 

‘Let's go and see Monarch, then,’ she said. 

She caught up the tails of her habit over her left arm and stared at him. For a few moments, they looked so intensely into each other's eyes that they read each other’s thoughts. His challenge had been 
duly accepted. She started out down the steps, while, mechanically, he buttoned his jacket. But she had not gone three steps down the path when she stopped short. 

‘Just a moment.’ 

She went back to the study. When she reappeared, she was holding her riding crop delicately between her fingers. She had left it behind a cushion on the sofa. Rougon glanced at it; then, slowly raising 
his eyes, looked at her. She was smiling. She led the way again. 

The stables were at the far end of the garden, to the right. They walked past the gardener, who was collecting his tools, ready to leave. Rougon took out his watch. It was five minutes past eleven. The 
groom would be having his lunch. Bareheaded in the blazing sun, he followed Clorinda, who strode calmly ahead, whipping at the shrubs as she went. Not a word passed between them. She did not 
look round once. When they reached the stable door, she waited for him to open it, and went in. Once inside, he closed the door with a bang. She continued to smile. Her expression was one of utter 
confidence. 

It was a very ordinary stable, quite small, with just four oak stalls. Though the stone floor had been sluiced down that morning, and all the woodwork — the hay-rack and the manger — were very clean, 
there was a strong smell, and the air was hot and damp. There were two round skylights; two pale bars of light cut across the shadows of the ceiling but down below the corners of the stable were dark. 
Still dazzled by the sunlight outside, Clorinda could make nothing out at first but made no attempt to open the door. She waited, not wishing to appear nervous. Only two of the stalls were occupied. 
The horses turned their heads and snuffled. 

‘It’s this one, isn’t it?’ she asked, when her eyes had got used to the gloom. ‘He looks a fine beast.’ 

She patted the animal’s cruppers, then slipped into his stall, brushing against his flanks as she did so, without seeming the least afraid. She said she wanted to have a look at the animal’s head. A 
moment later, Rougon heard her plant smacking kisses on the horse’s nostrils. The kisses infuriated him. 

‘Do come out of there! Please!’ he said. ‘If he shies, you'll be crushed.’ 

But she just laughed and kissed the animal even harder, whispering sweet nothings in his ear. The unexpected fondling seemed to delight the animal. Little shivers ran over its silky skin. At last she 
came out, saying how fond she was of horses and how well they knew it - they never hurt her, even when she teased them. She knew how to handle them. They were very sensitive creatures but this 
one seemed very docile. She crouched down behind it and raised one leg, to examine the hoof. The horse offered no resistance. 

Rougon stood staring at her. When she bent down, her hips filled out the loose folds of her skirt. He did not utter a word. He was feeling excited but was suddenly overcome with the timidity brutish 
people sometimes feel. Nevertheless, he bent down too. She felt something brush under her armpits but so lightly that she went on examining the horse’s hoof. Breathing hard, Rougon moved his 
hands forward but still she did not flinch, as if she had expected this. Letting the hoof go, she merely said, without turning round: 

‘What are you doing? What's got into you?’ 

He tried to put his arms round her but she gave him several little flicks of the riding crop across his fingers, and said: 

‘Hands off, please! I’m like the horses, you know - ticklish ... You're being very silly!” 

She laughed, as if she did not understand what was happening but the moment she felt Rougon’s breath on her neck she straightened up like a steel spring, slipped out of his grasp, and went to stand 
with her back to the wall, opposite the stalls. He followed her, hands outstretched, trying to take hold of her. But she suddenly turned the tails of her habit, wrapped round her left arm, into a shield, 
while with her right she brandished the riding crop. His lips quivered, he did not utter a word. Seeming unconcerned, she went on: 

‘You're not going to touch me, you realise! When | was young, | had fencing lessons. I’m rather sorry | didn’t keep them up ... So mind your fingers. There, what did | say!’ 

She seemed to be playing. She did not hit hard, finding it quite fun to sting him with a little flick each time he moved forward. She was so quick with her strokes that he did not even manage to touch 
her clothing. At first he tried to take hold of her shoulders; then, after two strokes of the whip, round the waist; then, after another stroke, he tried a different approach, to get her by the knees but he 
was not quick enough to avoid a hail of strokes that forced him to stand up again. They made sharp cracking noises as they rained down from both sides. 

Under this bombardment, his skin burning, Rougon stepped back. He was now very red, and beads of sweat were beginning to stand out on his temples. The acrid smell of the stable intoxicated him, 
and the darkness, full of the reek of horses, encouraged him to risk everything. The game suddenly changed. He leapt forward, and went for Clorinda quite roughly, whereupon, still laughing and talking, 
she no longer restricted herself to friendly little taps but lashed out harder and harder. She looked very beautiful like this, her skirt pressed close to her legs, her bodice clinging to her. She was like a 
lithe bluish snake. The shape of her breasts could clearly be seen each time she raised her arm to strike. 

‘Come on,’ she cried, laughing. ‘Have you had enough? You'll get tired first, my dear.’ 

These, however, were her last words. Maddened, purple-faced, frightening, Rougon charged at her, panting like a runaway bull. She, with a cruel gleam in her eyes, was happy enough to carry on 
hitting him. Now she too was out of breath, no longer able to speak. Stepping away from the wall, she moved majestically into the middle of the stable and, whirling round and round, began to hit him 
repeatedly, just keeping her distance, lashing him on his legs, arms, body, shoulders, while he danced about, a huge, ungainly figure, like an animal under the trainer's whip. She brought her blows 
down on him, as if she had grown taller, her cheeks pale, a nervous smile on her lips. And yet, without her noticing, he was slowly forcing her backwards, to an open door that led into another section 
of the stables which was used as a storeroom for straw and hay. Then, as she was trying to keep her crop out of his reach, despite her blows he grabbed her thighs and tipped her through the door on 
to the straw, with such force that he fell down beside her. She did not utter a sound but with all her strength lashed him across the face, from ear to ear. 

‘You bitch!’ he shouted, coughing and choking and swearing. Furious, he said he knew very well she had slept with everybody, with the coachman and the banker and Pozzo, so why, he wanted to 
know, why not with him too? 

She did not deign to reply. She had got to her feet, and now stood facing him, as white as a sheet but haughty and impassive as a statue. 

‘Why not?’ he asked again. ‘You let me hold your bare arms ... Just tell me why not.’ 

She remained serious, ignoring his insults, a distant look in her eyes. 


‘Because | won't,’ she said at last. 

She gazed at him. There was a silence. Then she said: 

‘Marry me ... Then you can have anything you want.’ 

He gave a forced laugh that sounded silly and rather offensive, and shook his head. 

‘Then it’s never!’ she cried. ‘Understand? Never!’ 

Not saying another word, they went back into the stable. The horses, breathing harder, made uneasy by the sound of struggling behind them, turned round. The sun had just struck full on the skylights, 
and two dazzling yellow shafts of light shone down into the stable; the stone was steaming where the rays struck the floor, and the smell was even stronger now. Quite composed, Clorinda suddenly 
tucked her crop under her arm and slipped past Monarch again into his stall. Planting a couple of kisses on the horse’s nostrils, she said: 

‘Goodbye, you lovely beast. You're well behaved, you are.’ 

Though exhausted and shamefaced, Rougon had calmed down. The final lash with the riding crop seemed to have quelled his desire. With fingers that were still shaking, he reknotted his tie and felt 
his jacket to make sure it was properly buttoned. Then he surprised himself by proceeding, painstakingly, to remove pieces of straw from Clorinda’s riding habit. Fear of being found in there with her 
made him listen for any sound outside. Meanwhile, as if nothing unusual had happened between them, Clorinda let him walk round her to inspect her skirt, without seeming in the least concemed. 
When she asked him to open the door, he did so. 

In the garden, they walked slowly. Rougon held a handkerchief to his left cheek that was smarting. But when they reached the entrance to the study, Clorinda glanced immediately at the clock. 

‘That makes thirty-two tickets,’ she said with a smile. 

When he swung round in surprise, she laughed, and went on: 

‘Hurry up and get rid of me! The clock is ticking, the thirty-third minute has already begun ... I'll put the tickets on your desk.’ 

Without a moment's hesitation, he gave her three hundred and twenty francs. His fingers were shaking a little as he counted the gold pieces. He was punishing himself. And to show her delight at how 
easily he paid out so lightly such a large sum, she went up to him in a charmingly casual way and offered him her cheek. When he had planted a fatherly kiss on it, she took her leave. She was 
overjoyed. 

‘Thank you on behalf of the orphans,’ she said. ‘That leaves only seven tickets to sell. Godfather will take those.’ 

When Rougon was alone again, he sat down mechanically at his desk and resumed his work. He wrote for several minutes, studying carefully the papers spread out before him. Then, still holding his 
pen, he stared pensively out into the garden, through the open window but saw nothing. All that appeared before him was the slender figure of Clorinda, swaying, coiling and uncoiling with all the 
sensual grace of a bluish snake. This vision expanded and floated into the study. When she reached the centre of the room, she reared up on the tail of her habit, her thighs quivering, her arms reaching 
out, slithering forward till her fingers touched him. Little by little, certain parts of her person invaded the whole room, spreading everywhere, over the floor and the furniture, over the curtains, silently but 
passionately, exuding a powerful odour. 

Rougon threw down his pen and left the study, cracking his finger-joints as he went. Was she going to prevent him from working now? Was he going out of his mind, seeing things that didn’t exist, he 
who was so level-headed? He remembered a woman he had lived with long ago, when he was a student. He had been able to write all night without even hearing her breathe. He raised the blind, 
opened the window wide, then threw open a door at the other end of the room, to let in some air, as if he was suffocating. With the irritated gesture he might have used to chase away a wasp, he began 
to wave his handkerchief about in an attempt to rid the room of Clorinda’s odour. When at last he could no longer smell her, he heaved a loud sigh, then wiped his face with the handkerchief to relieve 
the burning sensation she had left there. 

But he was still unable to finish the page he had begun. He paced slowly up and down. He glanced at himself in the mirror, and saw the red weal on his left cheek. He stepped over to the mirror to 
examine it. The whip had only slightly broken the skin. That could be explained away as an accident. But though the skin itself scarcely showed a faint red line, once again, deep in his flesh, he felt the 
burning sensation made by the lash. Hurrying to a toilet cabinet behind a curtain, he dipped his head in a bowl of water, and that soothed him greatly. He was afraid that the lash he had received from 
Clorinda might make him want her even more. He was afraid to think about her again until the little graze on his cheek was fully healed. The burning sensation spread over his whole body. 

‘No, | won't!’ he said to himself out loud, as he went back into the study. 

He sat down on the sofa, his fists clenched. A servant came in to tell him that lunch was getting cold but this did not distract him from his thoughts as he wrestled with his body. His coarse features 
were swollen with the effort. His bull neck was bursting, the muscles tense, as if he was silently choking to death some beast that was gnawing away inside him. The struggle lasted for at least ten 
minutes. He could not remember ever having had to fight so hard. He emerged from the struggle very pale, the back of his neck covered in sweat. 

For two days, Rougon would see nobody. He was deep, he said, in some very important work. One night he did not go to bed at all. On three occasions, his servant found him prostrate on the sofa, as 
if stupefied, with a frightening expression on his face. On the evening of the second day, he dressed to go and see Delestang, with whom he was to have dinner. But instead of crossing the Champs- 
Elysées to Delestang’s house, he turned up the Avenue, to the Balbis’. It was still only six o’clock. 

‘Miss is not at home,’ said the little maid, Antonia, meeting him on the stairs with her nanny-goat grin. 

He raised his voice, to make himself heard, and was just wondering whether he should withdraw when Clorinda appeared at the top of the stairs, leaning over the banister. 

‘Do come up!’ she cried. ‘How stupid that girl is! She never understands what we tell her.’ 

She showed him into a little room on the first floor, next to her bedroom. It was a dressing room, with wallpaper patterned with soft blue foliage. Against the wall was a huge mahogany desk from which 
the varnish had faded, and there was also a leather armchair and some cardboard box files. Piles of papers thick with dust were lying about. It might have been the room of some shady lawyer. She 
had to fetch another chair from her bedroom. 

‘I've been expecting you,’ she cried as she was getting it. 

When she had brought it in, she explained that she was busy with her correspondence, and on the desk she showed him large sheets of buff paper covered with big, round handwriting. Then, as 
Rougon sat down, she noticed he was wearing tails. 

‘Have you come to propose to me?’ she asked gaily. 

‘Indeed so!’ he said, then added with a smile: ‘But not on my own behalf — on behalf of one of my friends.’ 

She looked at him, not sure whether he was joking or not. She was unkempt, and was wearing a red, loosely fastened housecoat but in spite of this she looked lovely, with that striking beauty of hers 
as of an ancient statue that had found its way into a junk shop. Then, sucking at a finger on which she had just made a blot, she peered at the slight scar that was still visible on Rougon’s left cheek. At 
last, with a distracted air, she murmured: 

‘Yes, | was sure you would come. But | expected you sooner.’ 

Then she seemed to remember what he had just said, and resumed their conversation. 

‘So you've come on behalf of a friend, have you? Your best friend, no doubt?’ 

Her lovely laughter rang out. She was now sure that Rougon was talking about himself. She felt an urge to touch the scar on his cheek, to be completely sure that she had marked him, and that now 
he was hers. But Rougon took her by the wrists and gently guided her into the armchair. 

‘Let's have a frank talk,’ he said. ‘You and | are good friends, aren’t we? Isn’t that so? ... Well, I've been thinking things over since the day before yesterday. And all the time, | was imagining you ... 
Picturing you and me married, three months after the wedding ... And | wonder if you know what | saw us both doing?’ 

She made no reply. Though normally so self-possessed, she was now rather embarrassed. 

‘| saw you by the fire. You were holding the shovel, | had grabbed the tongs, and we were hitting each other.’ 

She found this so funny that she leaned back in her chair and burst into uncontrollable laughter. 

‘No, don’t laugh,’ he went on. ‘I’m deadly serious. It wouldn’t be worth being together, just to beat each other to death. I’m quite sure that is what it would come to. Blows, then separation ... Mark this: 
one should never try to join together two strong-willed people.’ 

‘So?’ she asked, having become very serious. 

‘So | think it would be wise for us to shake hands and agree to be just good friends.’ 

Speechless, she just stared at him, darkly, her goddess-like forehead creased by a deep furrow. Her lips trembled slightly. 

‘Will you excuse me?’ she said. 

Drawing the armchair up to the desk, she began to fold her letters. As in government offices, she used large grey envelopes that she sealed with wax. She had lit a candle, and now watched the wax 
flaring. Rougon calmly waited for her to finish. 

‘And you came here to tell me that?’ she resumed at last, still sealing her letters. 

Now it was his turn not to answer. He wanted to see her face clearly. When at last she decided to turn her chair back towards him, he smiled and tried to look her in the eye. Then, as if anxious to 
disarm her, he kissed her hand. She maintained the same cold, haughty attitude. 

‘You know very well’, he said, ‘that I’m here to ask your hand for one of my friends.’ 

He spoke at great length. He was fonder of her than she realised. He liked her most of all for her intelligence and strength of character. It was very hard for him to give her up but he was sacrificing his 
heart for the sake of their happiness. He wanted her to be like a queen in her own home. He saw her married to a very rich man with whom she could do what she liked; she would be in control, with 
no need to compromise in any way. Was that not better than their paralysing each other? They were people who could speak frankly to one another. He ended by calling her his ‘child’. She was his 
wilful child, a person whose interest in intrigue delighted him. He would have been very distressed to see her fail to make a success of life. 

‘Have you finished?’ she asked, when at last he fell silent. 

She had heard him out with the keenest attention, and now, looking up, straight at him, she replied: 

‘If you're finding me a husband so you can have me, | warn you you’re making a mistake ... | said never!’ 

‘What an idea!’ he cried, colouring slightly. 

Clearing his throat, he picked up a paperknife from the desk and began to examine the handle, so she would not see how uncomfortable he was. But she was not concerned with what he was feeling. 
She was thinking. 

‘And who is the husband?’ she said softly. 

‘Guess!’ 

Tapping her fingers on the desk, she shrugged and gave a weak smile. She knew very well who it was. 

‘He's such an idiot!’ she said under her breath. 

Rougon defended Delestang. He was a very decent fellow, he said, and she could make whatever she wanted of him. He gave her details of Delestang’s health, his wealth, his habits. What was more, 
he promised to back them, both her and him, with all his influence, if he ever returned to power. Delestang might not have a great intellect; but he could fit in anywhere. 

‘Oh, he’s not that bad, | admit,’ she laughed. 

Then, after a fresh silence, she said: 

‘Well! I'm not saying no, you may have the right idea ... | don’t mind Sir Delestang too much.’ 

As she said this, she watched him. More than once she had had the impression that he was jealous of Delestang. But he remained impassive. There was no doubt about it, his willpower had proved 
strong enough to kill his desire within two days. What was more, he seemed very pleased by her response to his suggestion. He began once more to outline the advantages of such a union, like a 
crafty lawyer talking about a particularly good investment. He had taken her hands in his and, with a conspiratorial air, was patting them affectionately. 

‘It came to me during the night,’ he said. ‘I suddenly saw it all clearly: it would save us both! The last thing | want is to see you remain unmarried! You're the only woman | know who really deserves a 
husband. Delestang is the answer. If you marry Delestang, we both keep our freedom.’ 

And he added brightly: ‘I’m sure you'll reward me by letting me be part of your great exploits.’ 

‘Does Sir Delestang know what you're planning?’ she asked. 


For a moment he was taken aback, as if she had said something he would never have expected of her. Then, calmly, he replied: 

‘No. There would be no point. He can be told later.’ 

She had begun sealing her letters again. She embossed the wax with a big seal without initials, then turned each envelope over and, in her large handwriting, slowly wrote the address. As she tossed 
the letters to her right, Rougon tried to make out to whom she was writing. Most of the letters were to well-known Italian politicians. She must have noticed his curiosity, for when she rose to put the 
mail out, ready to be posted, she remarked: 

‘When Maman has one of her migraines, | have to do the correspondence.’ 

Left alone, Rougon walked round the little room. As in a business office, the box files had various labels: Receipts, Letters for filing, Files A. But he smiled when he saw, among the papers on the desk, 
a rather threadbare corset, some of its whalebone broken. There was also a cake of soap on the inkstand, and fragments of blue satin on the floor, remnants of some petticoat-mending operation which 
the maid had neglected to sweep up. The bedroom door was ajar and he was inquisitive enough to peer inside but the blinds were drawn and it was so dark that all he could make out was the shadowy 
mass of the curtains round the bed. Clorinda came back in. 

‘I'll be going now,’ he said. ‘I’m having dinner with our man. So you'll let me deal with the matter?’ 

She did not reply. She had come back looking downcast, as if she had changed her mind on the stairs. His hand was already on the banister but she drew him back into the little room and closed the 
door. This meant the end of her great dream, of a hope so diligently nurtured that only an hour before she had thought its realisation a certainty. Her cheeks were burning now from her feeling that she 
had been deeply insulted. She felt as if she had been slapped across the face. 

‘So you're serious?’ she asked, standing with her back to the light, so that he would not see how flushed her cheeks were. 

And when, for the third time, he rehearsed his arguments, she still said nothing, afraid that, if she tried to argue with him, she would be overcome by the anger she could feel welling up inside her. She 
was afraid she might hit him. Seeing the life she had planned for herself collapsing, she lost all sense of reality and, retreating to her bedroom door, was about to draw Rougon in, crying, ‘Have me, | 
trust you, afterwards | will be your wife only if that is what you want!’ But Rougon, still talking, suddenly understood. He fell silent and became very pale. They looked into each other's eyes, and for a 
few moments they both trembled slightly, uncertain what to do. Yes, there it was, the bed he had just seen, behind the curtains. But she was already calculating the consequences of such generosity. 
Neither of them hesitated longer than a minute. 

‘You really want this marriage?’ she asked slowly. 

Without hesitation, speaking very firmly, he said: 

‘I do.’ 

‘Then go ahead!’ 

Slowly, both turned to the door and emerged on to the landing, seeming quite calm. On Rougon’s temples, however, were a few large beads of sweat which this latest victory had cost him. Clorinda 
drew herself erect, sure now of her own strength. For a moment, they stood facing each other, without a word. There was nothing more to be said, and yet they could not part. When at last he turned 
to go, holding her hand in his, she gave him a squeeze, then, without a trace of anger, said: 

‘You think you're stronger than | am ... You're wrong ... One day you may regret this.’ 

This was her only threat. She leaned on the banister, to watch him go down. When he reached the bottom, he looked up, and they smiled at each other. She was not thinking of some petty form of 
vengeance but was already dreaming of a crushing, supreme victory. As she went back into the dressing room, she was surprised to hear herself murmuring: 

‘No matter! All roads lead to Rome!’ 

That very evening, Rougon began his assault on Delestang’s heart. He recounted some very flattering things he claimed Miss Balbi had said about him at the banquet on the day of the christening; and 
from then on he was tireless in his efforts to impress upon the former lawyer her extraordinary beauty. Having often warned Delestang in the past to beware of women, he now did his utmost to deliver 
the man to her, bound hand and foot. One day it would be Clorinda’s hands that were so exquisite, another day he would praise her figure, speaking of it in quite a crude manner. Very soon, Delestang, 
who was very impressionable, and already attracted to Clorinda, was aflame with passion. Once Rougon had assured him that he had never dreamt of marrying her himself, Delestang confessed to 
having been in love with her for the past six months but had suppressed his feelings because he had not wanted to compete with Rougon. He began to run round to Rougon’s house every evening, 
just to talk about her. He might well have been the centre of a plot, because now he could not talk to anyone without hearing enthusiastic praise of his beloved. Even the Charbonnels stopped him one 
morning as he was crossing the Place de la Concorde, to hold forth at considerable length about how they admired ‘that lovely young lady with whom you are always to be seen’. 

Clorinda, for her part, dispensed the sweetest of smiles. She had planned her life anew, and within a few days had become completely accustomed to her new role. With a brilliant sense of tactics, she 
made no attempt to win the ex-lawyer with the imperious directness she had tried with Rougon. She was a different woman, she assumed a languid manner, with all the shyness of an inexperienced 
young lady, made herself out to be terribly sensitive, to the point of being overcome even by a particularly warm handshake. When Delestang reported to Rougon that she had fainted into his arms 
when he made so bold as to kiss her on the wrist, Rougon said he saw this as proof of great purity of soul. Then, one July evening, seeing that it was all proceeding too slowly, Clorinda, suddenly 
overcome by her emotions, like a schoolgirl, allowed herself to be seduced by Delestang. He was quite dazed by his success, especially as he imagined he had taken advantage of an adolescent 
fainting fit. Afterwards, she was completely inert and, so it seemed, oblivious of what had happened. When he tried either to offer an apology or to be familiar with her, her eyes had such an innocent 
expression that, consumed with remorse and desire, he would become quite tongue-tied. But, after this incident, he did begin seriously to think of marriage, seeing it as a way of making amends for his 
shabby behaviour. Even more, he saw in marriage a means of taking legitimate possession of that stolen bliss, that momentary bliss the memory of which smouldered within him but which he despaired 
of experiencing again in any other way. 
Nevertheless, it still took Delestang another week to make up his mind. He went to see Rougon to ask his opinion. And when at last Rougon guessed what had happened, he sat for some time, quite 
downcast, trying to fathom the enigma of womankind, the stubborn resistance Clorinda had shown towards him, then this sudden collapse into the arms of a fool like Delestang. He did not understand 
the essential reasons for her behaviour. For a moment, so physical was the hurt, that he felt an urge to tell Delestang the truth. However, when he pressed Delestang with a number of blunt questions, 
the good fellow was very gentlemanly and denied being in any way intimate with Clorinda. This was enough to pull Rougon together again. After that, it did not take him long to get the ex-lawyer to 
make up his mind. He did not directly advise Delestang to marry her, he merely nudged him in that direction with a series of reflections that had scarcely anything to do with the matter. Referring to the 
nasty stories he believed were told about Miss Balbi, he said he was most surprised to hear them, and gave them no credence at all. He had, in fact, made enquiries but had heard nothing that did not 
reflect well on Clorinda. In any case, he added, the woman one loved should be above discussion. That clinched it. 

Six weeks later, on emerging from the Madeleine, where the wedding had just taken place, with great pomp, Rougon remarked, in response to a deputy who expressed his surprise at Delestang’s 
choice of bride: 
‘Indeed! | warned him scores of times ... But he was bound to get caught by some woman or other.’ 

Towards the end of the winter, when Delestang and his wife were returning from a trip to Italy, they learned that Rougon was about to marry Miss Beulin-d’Orchére. When they went to see him, Clorinda 
congratulated him most graciously, while he made out offhandedly that he was getting married merely to please his friends. They had been going on at him for the last three months, telling him that a 
man in his position needed a wife. Laughing, he added that it was true - when he had friends round in the evening he could do with a woman to pour the tea. 

‘You mean you suddenly took it into your head to get married?’ said Clorinda, with a smile. ‘You hadn’t thought of it before? You should have got married when we did. We could have gone to Italy 
together.’ 
She then asked him all sorts of light-hearted questions. She assumed it was his friend Du Poizat who had thought of it. He assured her she was mistaken. On the contrary, he told her, Du Poizat had 
been quite opposed to the match. The former sub-prefect could not stand Sir Beulin-d’Orchere. All the others, however, Sir Kahn, Sir Béjuin, Madam Correur, even the Charbonnels, could not speak 
too highly of Miss Veronique. To listen to them, she was going to bring unimaginable qualities to his house, enormous elegance and charm. He ended by making a joke of it all: 

‘It's obvious she was made for me. How could | possibly say no?’ And he added slyly: ‘Besides, if there’s going to be a war in the autumn, it was high time | made some alliances.’ 

Clorinda said she fully agreed with him. She too expressed her warm approval of Miss Beulin-d’Orchére, though she had only set eyes on her once. This was a signal for Delestang, who up to this point 
had merely nodded, without taking his eyes off his wife, to launch into further enthusiastic remarks about the union. He then began to talk about his own happiness, whereupon Clorinda suddenly got 
up and reminded him that they had another call to make. Letting her husband go on ahead, she held Rougon back a moment as he saw them to the door. 

‘Didn't | tell you you would be married before the year was out,’ she whispered in his ear. 


013 
SUMMER arrived. Rougon was living a life of absolute peace. In three months his wife had turned the house in the Rue Marbeuf into a very sober place, purging it of its aura of excitement. Now, the 
rooms — rather chilly and very clean — were redolent of respectability; the furniture was neatly arranged and the curtains drawn so as to admit only chinks of daylight, while the pile carpeting that 
silenced all footsteps, produced an almost religious sense of austerity, as if one had walked into a convent. It seemed, indeed, that all this had been established long ago, and that one might be setting 
foot in a very traditional home, where the patriarchal spirit dominated everything. The tall, plain Madam Rougon, ever watchful, added to this atmosphere of retreat by the discretion of her own silent 
tread, managing Rougon’s household with such unobtrusive ease that one might have thought she had always been there, with at least twenty years of married life behind her. 
Rougon smiled when people congratulated him on his marriage. He persisted in saying that he had married on the advice, and specific recommendation, of his friends. He was indeed delighted with 
his wife. For a long time he had hankered after a bourgeois home that would provide material proof, as it were, of his probity. It finally freed him from his shady past and gave him the stamp of 
respectability. He had remained very provincial in outlook, and still regarded as an ideal certain well-to-do drawing rooms in Plassans where the armchairs remained covered throughout the year. When 
he called on Delestang, where Clorinda made a point of extravagant display, he showed his disdain with dismissive little shrugs. Nothing seemed more absurd to him than throwing one’s money out of 
the window; not that he was miserly but he was wont to repeat that there were pleasures money could never buy. So he had entrusted the management of the household budget to his wife. Until now 
he had lived without regard to expense. From now on, however, Veronique Rougon administered the family’s finances with the same rigour with which she ran the house. 
For the first few months, Rougon shut himself away, like a recluse, in preparation for the fresh struggles he saw ahead. He loved power for power’s sake, free from any vain lust for wealth or honours. 
Crassly ignorant and utterly undistinguished in everything but the management of other men, it was only in his need to dominate others that he achieved any kind of superiority. He loved the effort 
involved, and worshipped his own capability. Being above the common herd, in which he saw only fools or rogues, and ruling them with a rod of iron, had developed in him a remarkable quick-wittedness, 
an astonishing mental energy. He believed only in himself; where others had arguments, Rougon had convictions; he subordinated everything to ceaseless self-aggrandizement. Though utterly devoid 
of personal vices, he indulged in secret orgies of power. To his father he owed his massive, square shoulders and heavy features; from his mother, the fearsome Felicity Rougon, who ruled over 
Plassans, he had inherited his strength of will, a desire for supremacy that scorned petty concerns and petty pleasures. He was without question the greatest of the Rougons. 
Now finding himself completely alone and unoccupied, after years of involvement in public life, at first he had a delightful feeling of sleepiness. He felt he had not slept since the heady days of 1851. 
He thus accepted his fall from grace as if it was a holiday well earned by long public service. His idea was to stay away from things for six months, long enough for circumstances to improve, and only 
then, when it suited him, to plunge back into the fray. But after a few weeks he was already sick of resting. Never before had he been so conscious of his own strength, and now that he was making no 
use of his head and his limbs, they seemed to be in the way. He spent whole days pacing about in his little garden, giving tremendous yawns, like a caged lion forever stretching. He began to hate this 
existence, though he was careful to hide the boredom that was weighing him down; he was always good-natured, assuring everyone that he was really quite glad to be away from ‘all that mess’. Only 
at rare moments did he briefly raise his heavy eyelids and survey public events but as soon as he noticed anybody looking at him, he would hide the glow in his eyes. What sustained him was his 
awareness of his unpopularity. His fall had delighted many people. Not a day passed without some newspaper attacking him. They made him the personification of the coup d'état; he was made 
responsible for the exilings and all the acts of terror of which men spoke under their breath. They even went so far as to congratulate the Emperor on having cut himself free from a servant who had 
been compromising him. At the Tuileries the hostility was even greater; in his triumph, de Marsy produced one savage witticism after another about Rougon that the ladies-in-waiting then passed on to 
their society friends. This hostility, however, was rather a solace to Rougon, for it helped to bolster his contempt for the common herd. He was not forgotten, he was hated, and to him that seemed a 
good thing. Himself against the world - that was a favourite dream of his; he pictured himself alone, holding a whip, keeping their snapping jaws at bay all around him. The insults intoxicated him; in 
his proud isolation he seemed to grow in stature. 
Nevertheless, idleness was a terrible burden to his wrestler’s physique. Had he dared, he would have taken a spade and ripped up a corner of the garden. Instead, he began a lengthy piece of writing: 
a comparative study of the English constitutional system and that introduced by the Empire in 1852. His aim was to examine the history and political culture of the two peoples and show that liberty was 
at least as great in France as in England. But when he had assembled his documents and the dossier was complete, he had to make a huge effort to pick up his pen. He would happily have put his 
case to the Chamber in a speech but to write it, compose an entire text, with due attention to precise expression, seemed to him a very difficult task and without immediate practical use. Matters of style 


had always bothered him. Indeed, he despised style, and he did not draft more than ten pages. He left the manuscript on his desk but added barely twenty lines a week. Whenever he was asked what 
he was working on, he gave a long, detailed exposition of his thesis, implying that his book would be of great importance. But it was no more than an excuse behind which he hid the terrible emptiness 
of his days. 

Months slipped by, and his good-natured smile grew even more serene. No hint of the heartache he was suppressing showed on his face. Whenever his friends lamented his situation, he had arguments 
ready to convince them that all was well with him. Was he not happy? He loved research, and he was free to work as he pleased. This was far better than all the feverish agitation of public life. If the 
Emperor did not need him, he could thank him for leaving him in peace; and any such reference to the Emperor was invariably made with great reverence. At the same time, Rougon often remarked 
that he was ready, that all he was waiting for was a sign from his master, and he would at once reassume the burdens of office; but he always added that he would do nothing to provoke such a sign. 
Indeed, he seemed keen to stay away from things. In the silence that reigned in the early years of the Empire, amid the strange stupor produced by a general feeling of fear and exhaustion, he was 
able to catch the first hints of fresh stirrings of life. His great hope was that there would be some sudden catastrophe that would make him indispensable. He was the man to turn to in a crisis, ‘the man 
with an iron hand’, as Count de Marsy had once remarked. 

The Rougons were ‘at home’ to friends on Thursdays and Sundays. People came to partake in conversation in the big red drawing room until half past ten, when Rougon ruthlessly sent them all home! 
Going to bed too late, he maintained, dulled a man’s brain. At ten o'clock sharp, with a good housewifely eye for the last detail, Madam Rougon served tea. There were just two plates of fancy cakes, 
though nobody ever touched them. 

On the Thursday after the legislative elections, the whole gang was assembled in the Rougons’ drawing room by eight o’clock. The ladies - Madam Bouchard, Madam Charbonnel, and Madam Correur 
— had installed themselves near an open window, to get the rare breath of air from the little garden. They formed a circle, in the centre of which was Sir d’Escorailles, entertaining them with stories 
about his escapades from his Plassans days, and how he had made a twelve-hour trip to Monaco under the pretext of joining a shooting party. Madam Rougon, wearing a black dress, and half hidden 
behind a curtain, paid no attention to the talk. From time to time she would slip quietly away, for a quarter of an hour at a time. Also with the ladies was Sir Charbonnel, perched on a chair arm; he was 
staggered to hear a young man of good breeding recount such adventures. Clorinda, meanwhile, stood at the far end of the room, listening distractedly to a conversation about the harvest which her 
husband had struck up with Sir Béjuin. Dressed in an ecru frock decorated with a great deal of straw-coloured ribbon, she was staring at the iridescent globe of a lamp, and tapping her left palm lightly 
with a fan. At a card table the Colonel and Sir Bouchard were playing piquet in the yellowish light, while Rougon was solemnly and methodically playing endless games of patience on the square of 
green baize of another table. This was his favourite pastime on these Thursdays and Sundays. It kept his fingers and his mind occupied. 

‘Well, is it ever going to come out?’ asked Clorinda, going up to him and smiling. 

‘Of course,’ he replied calmly, ‘it always comes out.’ 

She stood watching from the other side of the table, while he laid out the whole pack in eight piles. When he had picked up all the cards again, two by two, she said: 

‘You were right, it has come out ... But what were you thinking about?’ 

He was in no hurry to reply. He looked up slowly, as if her question puzzled him. 

‘Tomorrow's weather,’ he said at last. 

He laid the cards out again. Meanwhile Delestang and Sir Béjuin had finished their conversation. Peals of laughter from pretty Madam Bouchard rang through the room. Clorinda went to one of the 
windows and remained there for a few moments, watching the dusk gathering. Then, without turning round, she asked another question: 

‘Any news of poor Sir Kahn?’ 

‘He sent me a letter,’ Rougon replied. ‘I'm expecting him here this evening.’ 

The talk now turned to Sir Kahn’s bad luck. During the last session of the Chamber, he had been imprudent enough to criticize, quite sharply, a draft government bill which, in a neighbouring department, 
would have established a strong rival enterprise that might well ruin his Bressuire ironworks. Sir Kahn thought he had done no more than engage in a legitimate defence of his own interests; but when 
he got back to his own department, the Deux-Sévres, where he was to start electioneering, he was informed, by the Prefect himself, that he was no longer the official candidate! He had lost the 
confidence of the Minister, who had decided to replace him on the list with a certain lawyer - a very mediocre individual — from Niort. This had been a dreadful blow to Sir Kahn. 

Rougon was telling this story when in came the victim himself, followed by Du Poizat. They had come up to Paris by the seven o'clock train, pausing only for a quick dinner. 

‘Would you believe it!’ cried Sir Kahn, standing in the middle of the room with everybody crowding round him. ‘Now they're turning me into a revolutionary!’ 

Throwing himself into an armchair, and looking quite worn out, Du Poizat exclaimed: 

‘What a way to fight an election! What a mess! It would disgust any decent person’ 

They all insisted on Sir Kahn’s telling the whole story in detail. When he got down to Niort, he said, straightaway, at the very first calls he made on his close friends, he had sensed a feeling of 
embarrassment. As for the Prefect, Sir Langlade — well, he was a man of no morals who, Sir Kahn alleged, was on intimate terms with the wife of the Niort lawyer who was to be the new deputy. And 
yet, de Langlade had informed him of his fall from grace in a most civilized manner, at a lunch at the Prefecture, over dessert and cigars. He described every word of the conversation, from beginning 
to end. The worst of it was that his posters and election circulars were already being printed. At first he had been so angry that he had wanted to put himself up anyway. 

‘I can tell you,’ cried Du Poizat, turning to Rougon, ‘if you hadn't written to us as you did, we would have taught the regime a real lesson!’ 

Rougon shrugged. Without pausing in his card-shuffling, he said: 

‘You would have failed, and then you would have been marked men. That wouldn’t have achieved much!’ 

‘| don’t know about you, Rougon,’ cried Du Poizat, leaping to his feet and waving his arms, ‘but I’ve had just about enough of that man de Marsy. And you're the one he’s getting at through what he’s 
done to Sir Kahn ... Have you read the ministerial circular? What a fine campaign he’s conducting. Just words ... It's not a joke. If you had been minister, you’d have done it all much better.’ 

Seeing that Rougon was still grinning at him, he added, even more angrily: 

‘We were down there, we saw it all ... There’s a poor man, someone | was at school with, who made so bold as to put up as a Republican. You can’t imagine the way they've been hounding him. The 
Prefect, the mayors, even the gendarmerie, the whole lot have gone for him. His posters have been torn down, his leaflets have been thrown into the gutter, and the few poor devils who agreed to 
distribute his material have been arrested. Even an aunt of his came out against him; though she’s quite a decent woman, she actually asked him not to call on her any more because she finds it 
compromising! And the newspapers have been treating him like a common criminal. You can see the women in the villages making the sign of the cross when he comes round.’ 

Puffing and blowing, he flopped into another chair. 

‘In any case,’ he went on, ‘even if de Marsy has got his majority in the country areas, Paris, you know, has elected five opposition deputies! People are beginning to wake up again. If the Emperor 
leaves everything to that great fop and his bedroom prefects, who get men appointed deputy so they can sleep with their wives, then, mark my words, within five years you'll see the Empire on the 
verge of collapse ... The Paris results are wonderful, though. They're our revenge.’ 

‘Well, what if you had been prefect?’ Rougon asked, still unruffled, and with a tinge of irony so faint that it hardly curled his thick lips. 

Du Poizat bared his uneven white teeth. His hands, like a sickly child’s, clutched the arms of the chair as if trying to tear them off. 

‘Ah,’ he muttered, ‘if I'd been prefect...’ 

But he fell silent, slumped back into his chair, and cried: 

‘It's dreadful ... At least I've always been a Republican.’ 

The ladies at the window were silent, gazing into the room and listening, while Sir d’Escorailles was fanning pretty Madam Bouchard, who was leaning back languidly, her temples slightly moist because 
of the warm air from the garden. Every now and then the Colonel and Sir Bouchard, who had begun another rubber of piquet, stopped playing, to nod or shake their heads in response to the conversation. 
By now a large circle of chairs had formed round Rougon. All attention, her chin resting on her hands, Clorinda remained very still, while Delestang, thinking some sentimental thought, smiled at her. 
Sir Béjuin, clutching his knees, was looking at each of the company in turn, with a somewhat alarmed look on his face. The sudden eruption into the peace of the drawing room of Du Poizat and Sir 
Kahn had caused a great stir; they seemed to have brought with them, in the very folds of their clothing, a breath of opposition. 

‘Well, | followed your advice,’ resumed Sir Kahn. ‘I withdrew my candidature. | was warned | would get even rougher treatment than the Republican. And to think how faithfully I've served the Empire! 
You must admit, such ingratitude is calculated to demoralize even the toughest among us.’ 

He went on to complain bitterly of the many humiliations he had suffered. He had wanted to found a newspaper to back his proposals for a Niort-Angers railway; later on, in his hands, this newspaper 
was to be a powerful financial weapon. But he had recently been refused permission. De Marsy had got the idea that he was just a front man for Rougon and that the newspaper was to have a political 
purpose — to undermine him, de Marsy. 

‘Hell!’ cried Du Poizat, ‘they're afraid somebody might finally tell everybody the truth. Oh, what wonderful articles | would have written on your behalf! ... It's shameful that we have a press like ours, 
gagged and under constant threat of being shut down the moment it says a word. A friend of mine who is publishing a novel has actually been summoned to the Ministry, where a divisional head asked 
him to change the colour of his hero’s waistcoat, because the Minister didn’t like the colour he’d chosen. It’s true!’ 

He quoted other facts and spoke of alarming stories he had heard. A young actress had got involved with a man who was a relation of the Emperor's, and had committed suicide. A general had allegedly 
killed another general in a corridor of the Tuileries Palace, in connection with some theft or other. Stories like this might be believed, he said, if the press were able to speak freely. He repeated, in 
conclusion: 

‘Yes, sir, | am definitely a Republican.’ 

‘You're lucky,’ murmured Sir Kahn. ‘I don’t know any more what | am.’ 

Bending over the green baize, Rougon was now laying out a very tricky game. After distributing the cards first in seven, then five, then three piles, he was aiming to end up with all the cards out and 
the eight clubs together. He was so engrossed in this operation that he seemed to hear nothing, though at some things that were said his ears seemed to twitch. 

‘The parliamentary system provided real safeguards,’ said the Colonel. ‘If only we could get the monarchy back!’ 

When in opposition, Colonel Jobelin was an Orléanist. He loved telling the story of the Mouzaia Pass engagement, in which he had carried arms with the Duke d’Aumale, then a captain in the 4th 
Infantry Regiment. 

‘We were well off under Louis-Philippe,’ he went on, seeing that his nostalgic thoughts were received in deadly silence. ‘Are you telling me, if we had a government responsible to parliament, that our 
friend would not be head of state within six months? The country would soon be able to boast another great orator.’ 

But Sir Bouchard was showing signs of impatience. He counted himself a Bourbon supporter; at one point, his grandfather had nearly got to Court. Thus it was, at every soirée at the Rougons, that 
there were frightful clashes about politics between him and his cousin. 

‘What nonsense,’ he muttered. ‘Your July Monarchy made one makeshift deal after another. There’s only one sound principle, as you know very well.’ 

They began to attack each other quite fiercely. Casting the Empire aside, each substituted the regime of his choice. Would the Orléans dynasty ever have haggled with an old soldier about the decoration 
due to him? Would the Legitimist dynasty ever have allowed the acts of favouritism which government office now exhibited? When at last they reached the point of calling each other idiots, the Colonel 
snatched up his cards in a fury: 

‘For God's sake, Bouchard!’ he cried, ‘shut up! Look, I’ve got fourteen tens and four knaves. Is that good enough for you?’ 

The altercation had stirred Delestang out of his reverie, and he thought it his duty to defend the Empire. Not - good Lord! — that he was entirely satisfied with the Empire. He would have liked a more 
generous, a more humane regime. He attempted to explain his ideal government, a complicated socialistic conception involving the elimination of pauperism, the linking together of all workers in one 
body, in a word something like his model farm, La Chamade, on a larger scale. Du Poizat usually remarked that Delestang had spent too much time in the company of animals. While her husband held 
forth, Clorinda watched him, her lips curled. 

‘Yes, I’m a Bonapartist,’ he declared several times. ‘A liberal Bonapartist, if you like.’ 

‘And you, Béjuin?’ Sir Kahn suddenly asked. 

‘lam too, of course,’ replied Sir Béjuin, speaking rather haltingly as a result of his long silences. ‘I mean, not on every point. But | am a Bonapartist.’ 

Du Poizat shrieked with laughter. 

‘Good Lord!’ he cried, and, when pressed to explain himself, he said rather crudely: 

‘You're a fine pair! You've got nothing to complain about. Neither of you has been dropped. Delestang’s still a member of the Council of State and Béjuin has just been re-elected as a deputy.’ 


‘But that was automatic,’ interrupted Béjuin. ‘The Prefect of the Cher...’ 

‘Oh, I’m not accusing you of anything. We all know how these things are done. Combelot has been re-elected as well, and so has La Rouquette ... The Emperor is magnificent!’ 

Sir d’Escorailles, who was still fanning Madam Bouchard, thought he should join in. He would stand up for the Empire but for different reasons. He supported the Emperor because he felt that the 
Emperor had a mission to fulfil: to ensure the well-being of France above all else. 

‘You've managed to hold on to your position in the public service, haven't you?’ replied Du Poizat, raising his voice. ‘And your views are well known. Goodness me, what I've been saying seems to 
have upset everybody. But surely it’s plain enough ... Neither Kahn nor | are being paid any more to look the other way. That's the long and the short of it!’ 

These remarks annoyed them greatly. This view of politics was appalling! There was more to politics than self-interest! Though the Colonel and Sir Bouchard were no Bonapartists, they did recognize 
that there were Bonapartists who truly believed in their cause; and they spoke of their own convictions with even greater fervour, as if people had been trying to beat them out of them. Delestang, 
indeed, was quite hurt. He insisted that he had been misunderstood, and noted the issues on which he parted company with any blind supporter of the Empire; and this led him to embark on a further 
exposition of the democratic potentialities of the Imperial regime. Nor would Sir Béjuin, and still less Sir d’Escorailles, accept that they were just Bonapartists. They too insisted on crucial distinctions 
and nuances, each taking up his own particular position that was not easy to define. In fact, it was so difficult that after ten minutes the whole gathering had crossed over to the opposition. Voices were 
raised, separate arguments broke out, and the words ‘Legitimist’, ‘Orléanist’, and ‘Republican’ were tossed about amid renewed statements of political outlook. While all this was going on, Madam 
Rougon’s worried face appeared briefly in one of the doorways but then discreetly disappeared. 

Meanwhile, Rougon had finally managed to get all his clubs to come out. Amid the hubbub, Clorinda leaned over his shoulder. 

‘Has it come out?’ 

‘Of course!’ he replied, smiling serenely. 

Only then did he seem to notice the din. He waved at them, and cried: 

‘What a racket you're all making!’ 

They fell silent, thinking he wanted to say something. One could have heard a pin drop. Rather wearied by all the talk, they waited. But all Rougon did was fan out thirteen cards on the table and calmly 
assess them: 

‘Three queens, that’s a quarrel ... News tonight ... A dark lady...’ 

Du Poizat grew impatient and interrupted: 

‘And you, Rougon,’ he asked, ‘what's your position?’ 

The great man leaned back in his armchair, stretched, and stifled a yawn with one hand. Then, jerking his chin up as if he had a stiff neck, he fixed his gaze on the ceiling and murmured: 

‘Oh, you know very well. I’m an authoritarian. One’s born that way. It’s not a viewpoint, it’s a need. You're all very silly to argue like that. In France, five men in a drawing room at once means five 
different regimes. But that doesn’t mean that any one of them can’t serve whoever’s in power. Isn't that right? It’s all just something to talk about!’ 

He lowered his chin and looked slowly round the room, at each of them. 

‘De Marsy managed his elections very well,’ he went on. ‘You shouldn't criticize the instructions he sent to his prefects. The last circular was very effective. As for the press, it already has too much 
freedom. Where would we be if absolutely anyone could write what he wanted? | would have rejected Kahn’s application for a newspaper permit too. It doesn’t make sense to give weapons to your 
enemies. You see, empires that grow soft won't last long. France needs an iron hand. A tight grip round her throat is all for the good.’ 

Delestang wanted to object. He began: 

‘Yes but a certain number of liberties are essential...’ 

But Clorinda quickly silenced him. With a number of vigorous nods, she gave everything Rougon said her seal of approval. In complete agreement with him, totally submissive, she leaned forward so 
he could see her better. He gave her a quick glance as he exclaimed: 

‘Ah, yes, those essential liberties! | was waiting for them to come up ... Well, if the Emperor asked me for advice, he would not grant a single one of them.’ 

Delestang again wanted to object but once more his wife kept him quiet with a terrible frown. 

‘Not one!’ Rougon repeated emphatically. 

He had raised himself up in his armchair and looked so fearsome that nobody dared to speak. Then, seeming to relax again, he slumped back, murmuring: 

‘You see how you make me shout as well ... I’m just a private citizen now, there’s no need for me to get involved in all that! And how pleased | am! | hope to heaven the Emperor won't need me again’ 
At this moment, the drawing-room door opened. He put a finger to his lips and said very quietly: 

‘Shh!’ 

It was Sir La Rouquette who entered the room. Rougon suspected he had been sent by his sister, Madam de Llorentz, to find out what they talked about in his drawing room. Though it was scarcely 
six months since de Marsy had married, he had already taken up again with Madam de Llorentz, who had been his mistress for nearly two years. So, the moment the young deputy appeared, all political 
discussion ceased, and Rougon’s soirée resumed its quiet atmosphere. Rougon insisted on going to fetch a large lampshade; and when he had attached it over the lamp, all that could be seen in the 
small circle of yellowish light were the dry hands of the Colonel and Sir Bouchard, throwing down their cards at regular intervals. By the window, Madam Charbonnel, speaking in hushed tones, was 
telling Madam Correur all her troubles, while Sir Charbonnel underlined every detail with a deep sigh. It would soon be two years since they had arrived in Paris, and their wretched case was still not 
settled. Only yesterday they had had no option but to buy new underclothes, a complete set each, for they had been informed that the decision had again been postponed. A little in the background 
was Madam Bouchard, sitting next to one of the windows. She seemed to be asleep, overcome by the heat but Sir d’Escorailles had now joined her. Then, as nobody was looking, he had the temerity 
to apply a protracted kiss to her half-open lips. She did not stir, except to open her eyes very wide. 

‘Good heavens, no,’ Sir La Rouquette was just saying, ‘I certainly haven't come from the Variétés. | went to the dress rehearsal. Very jolly music! It will be a tremendous success, the whole of Paris will 
want to go ... No, | had some work to finish. Something I’m just putting together.’ 

He had shaken the hands of the gentlemen and planted a gallant kiss on Clorinda’s wrist, just above the glove. He was now leaning against the back of a chair, smiling. He was impeccably dressed, 
and there was a pretension to gravitas in the way his frock coat was buttoned. 

‘By the way, Rougon,’ he said, tuning to the host, ‘I’ve got something | must show you for your great project. It's an essay on the English constitution, a very interesting piece from a Viennese magazine 
... How's the book coming along, by the way?’ 

‘Quite slowly,’ Rougon replied. ‘I’m in the middle of a chapter that’s giving me a lot of trouble.’ 

As a rule, he found it interesting to get the young deputy to talk. He could always extract from him information about everything that was happening at the Tuileries. Convinced this evening that La 
Rouquette had been sent to find out what he thought of the great success of the government candidates, he managed, without risking a single revealing remark himself, to get quite a lot of information. 
First, he congratulated him on his own re-election; then, without seeming in any way rude, he conducted his part of the conversation by simply nodding. La Rouquette was only too pleased to talk. The 
Court was overjoyed. The Emperor was at Plombiéres when he had heard the results, and La Rouquette had been told that when the news came in the Emperor's legs gave way, so great was his 
emotion, and he was obliged to sit down. The only problem was that the triumph was overshadowed by alarm, because Paris had voted the wrong way. 

‘Paris will have to be muzzled, then!’ murmured Rougon, stifling a yawn, as if there was nothing really interesting in all these details Sir La Rouquette was giving him. 

Ten o'clock struck. Madam Rougon pushed a little table into the middle of the room and served tea. This was the signal for separate little groups to form in corners. Cup in hand, Sir Kahn stood facing 
Delestang (who never took tea because it excited him), and once again entered into details about his trip through the Vendée. His great project, the concession for a railway line between Niort and 
Angers, had not advanced. That scoundrel de Langlade, Prefect of the Deux-Seévres, had actually dared to use the project in his electioneering in support of the official candidate. Meanwhile, Sir La 
Rouquette slipped in behind the ladies and whispered things in their ears that made them smile. Behind a rampart of armchairs, Madam Correur was having a lively exchange with Du Poizat. She was 
asking for news of her brother, Martineau, the Coulonges notary, and Du Poizat said he had caught a glimpse of him outside the church. He was still the same, grim and unsmiling. Then, as Madam 
Correur began her usual complaints, he rather wickedly told her she would do well never to set foot down there again, for Martineau’s wife had sworn she would throw her out of the house. Madam 
Correur gulped down her tea, choking with indignation. 

‘Well, children,’ said Rougon paternally, ‘time for bed.’ 

It was twenty-five past ten. He gave them another five minutes. The guests began to take their leave. Rougon bade farewell to Sir Kahn and Sir Béjuin, while Madam Rougon begged them to give her 
regards to their wives, though she never saw them more than twice a year. Then he gently guided the Charbonnels towards the door. They were always too shy to say goodbye. At last, when pretty 
Madam Bouchard left, with Sir d’Escorailles on one side and Sir La Rouquette on the other, he turned to the card table, and cried: 

‘Sir Bouchard! Look! They’re abducting your good lady!’ 

But the divisional head seemed not to hear as he declared his cards: 

‘A flush of clubs. What about that? And three kings. Not bad, either, don’t you think?’ 

Rougon gathered up the cards in his big fists. 

‘That's it,’ he said. ‘Off you go! Aren’t you embarrassed, getting all worked up like that? | say, Colonel, steady on!’ 

It was the same every Thursday and every Sunday. He always had to break up a game, and even put the light out, to make them stop; they would go away outraged, still wrangling. 

Delestang and Clorinda were the last. While her husband looked everywhere for her fan, Clorinda said gently to Rougon: 

‘You really should take some exercise, or you'll fall ill.’ 

He made a dismissive gesture. Madam Rougon was already collecting the cups and teaspoons. As Delestang shook his hand, he gave a huge yawn; and, out of politeness, not to give the impression 
that he had yawned because he was bored, he said: 

‘My word, I’m so tired. I'll certainly sleep well tonight.’ 

These soirées always followed the same pattern. As Du Poizat once said, it was always ‘grey and overcast’ in the Rougons’ drawing room; and he also found it had become ‘too strait-laced’ for his 
taste. Clorinda, for her part, behaved in a very daughterly fashion to Rougon. She also made frequent afternoon visits to the house, always alone and on some errand or other. To Madam Rougon she 
would laughingly say she had come to court her husband; and Madam Rougon, with a smile on her bloodless lips, would leave them alone for hours. They would chat cordially together, apparently 
having forgotten what had happened between them; and they would shake each other’s hands in the same study where only a year earlier he had pawed the ground before her with desire. In this way, 
with all that cast aside, they delighted in simple camaraderie. He would rearrange stray wisps of her hair — for she was, as ever, windblown — or he would help her to gather up an excessively long skirt 
when it got caught in the chairs. One day, as they were walking through the garden, she opened the stable door out of curiosity, then, with a little laugh, went inside. Hands in pockets, he too smiled. 
‘Ha! How stupid we can be sometimes,’ he murmured. 

More often than not, when she came to see him, he had some excellent piece of advice for her. He pleaded the cause of Delestang, who after all was a good husband. She said she greatly respected 
him; and she maintained that Delestang had no reason whatever to complain about her conduct. She said she did not even flirt with anyone that was absolutely true. Everything she said, indeed, 
showed complete indifference to men, even contempt. When a certain woman was mentioned of whom it was rumoured that she had an army of lovers, she gaped, wide-eyed, like a child, and said: 
‘That keeps her amused, does it?’ For weeks on end she would completely neglect her appearance, only remembering it when she needed to; but then she could make terrible use of it, like a weapon. 
So when, with strange insistence, Rougon kept telling her that she should be faithful to Delestang, in the end she became quite annoyed. 

‘Don't keep telling me that!’ she cried. ‘There’s no need. You really are quite insulting.’ 

One day, she replied quite bluntly: 

‘In any case, if | wasn’t, what business would it be of yours?’ 

He flushed deep red, and for a while he said no more about questions of duty, what people might think, or propriety. This persistent eruption of jealousy was the only trace left of his former passion. He 
even went so far as to have her watched in the drawing rooms she frequented. If he had detected the slightest sign of flirtation, he might well have alerted her husband. Indeed, when alone with 
Delestang, he warned him to be careful, and reminded him of his wife’s exceptional beauty. But Delestang just laughed inanely. He was not worried; so that, as far as the Delestang couple were 
concerned, it was only Rougon who suffered the agonies of the deceived husband. 


His other advice (very practical, too) showed his friendly feelings towards Clorinda. It was he who gently brought her round to the idea of sending her mother back to Italy. Alone now in the house on 
the Champs-Elysées, Countess Balbi was living a rather unconventional life that provoked a great deal of gossip. Rougon decided to broach with her the delicate question of a life pension. The house 
on the Champs-Elysées was sold, and thereby the daughter's past life was as if erased. After that, Rougon began a campaign to cure her of her eccentricities. Here, however, he came up against an 
absolute simplicity of outlook and a woman's stubborn refusal to change. Married and wealthy, Clorinda led an amazingly spendthrift existence, punctuated with sudden bouts of extreme miserliness. 
She had kept her maid, the swarthy little Antonia who sucked oranges at all hours of the day. Between them these two females made the mistress’s rooms in the Rue du Colisée abominably filthy. 
When Rougon went to see Clorinda, he would find dirty plates on the armchairs, and empty fruit-syrup bottles against the walls, while undemeath the chairs he could imagine the piles of things that 
would have been thrust out of sight as soon as his arrival was announced. Thus, in rooms whose elegant wallpaper was covered in grease-spots, and with furniture grimy with dust, Clorinda continued 
her eccentricities. Often she received Rougon half-dressed, wrapped in a blanket, and stretched out on a divan, complaining of the strangest physical afflictions — a dog nibbling at her feet or a pin she 
had accidentally swallowed and which was coming out at her left hip. At other times she would draw the blinds at three o'clock, light all the candles, and dance with her maid; locked in each other's 
arms, they would laugh so crazily that when he came in it took the maid a good five minutes, leaning against the door, to catch her breath and leave the room. One day, Clorinda refused to be seen at 
all. She had tacked her bed-curtains together from top to bottom and sat, propped up against a bolster, in her curtain cage, chatting with him for a whole hour as if they were on either side of a fireplace. 
It seemed to her quite normal to behave like that, and she was most surprised when he scolded her. She said she was doing no harm and it was pointless for him to give her lessons in propriety or to 
promise to make her the most seductive woman in Paris. She would become quite angry and repeated: 

‘That's how | am, that’s how | behave ... Why should it bother other people?’ 

Sometimes she smiled, and said: 

‘Well, some people love me, you know.’ 

It was true. Delestang worshipped her. She remained his domineering mistress, the more so the less she seemed his wife. He turned a blind eye to her whims, for he lived in terror of her leaving him, 
as she had one day threatened to do. Perhaps the real reason for his submissiveness was his vague awareness that she really was superior to him, and strong enough to do what she wanted with him. 
In company, however, he treated her like a child, speaking of her with the indulgence and affection that befitted a man who took life seriously. But when they were alone, this tall, handsome man with 
the noble head would burst into tears on the nights when she refused to open her bedroom door. His only act of rebellion was to keep the first-floor rooms locked, and the keys out of her reach, to 
protect his main drawing room from grease-spots. 

Nevertheless, Rougon did get Clorinda to dress almost like other women, though she was very crafty about it, with the craftiness of the lucid lunatic who is always so sensible when strangers are 
present. There were houses in which he saw her behaving very discreetly, letting her husband take the lead, perfectly seemly despite all the admiration her great beauty provoked. At her house, 
however, he often came upon Sir Plouguern and she would tease first one, then the other, while they lectured her endlessly. The more familiar of the two, the elderly senator, would pat her cheeks, 
much to Rougon’s annoyance; but he never dared say what he felt about that. He was less inhibited, however, with regard to Rusconi’s secretary, Luigi Pozzo. He had caught him leaving her house 
more than once at very unusual hours. When he suggested that this conduct might compromise her, she gave him one of her looks of utter surprise, and burst out laughing. She couldn’t care less about 
what people thought, she said. In Italy, ladies received what men they liked, and nobody thought any the less of them for it. In any case, Luigi didn’t count, he was a cousin, he came to bring her 
Milanese biscuits which he bought in the Passage Colbert. 

Politics remained Clorinda’s great passion. Since her marriage to Delestang, all her mental energy had been spent on complicated and obscure manoeuvrings of which nobody knew the purpose. In 
this she was satisfying her need for intrigue that for so long had been channelled into her campaigns to seduce men with great careers ahead of them. Now it began to seem as if all those efforts to 
ensnare the right husband, to which she had devoted her life up to the age of twenty-two, were merely preparation for a much greater task. She kept up a regular correspondence with her mother, who 
was now established in Turin. She went to the Italian legation nearly every day. Count Rusconi would take her into a corner and they would engage in rapid sotto voce conversation. Then there were 
mysterious visits to people all over Paris, including furtive calls on eminent personalities and rendezvous arranged in out-of-the-way places. All the refugees from Venice, the Brambillas and Staderinos 
and Viscardis, saw her in secret and handed her scraps of paper covered with notes. She had bought a red morocco satchel, really huge, with a steel lock, worthy of a minister that she used to carry 
around with her a great collection of documents. In a cab she would hold it on her lap like a muff. Everywhere she went, her satchel went with her, tucked under her arm in a way that became quite 
familiar; she could be seen in the morning clutching it to her bosom, her wrists quite bruised. Soon this satchel grew shabbier, and finally burst at the seams. She then used straps to hold it together. 
With her extravagant gowns and long skirts, together with this eternal, shapeless leather case crammed to bursting point with papers, she was like a down-and-out lawyer doing the rounds of the police 
courts to pick up a few francs. 

Several times Rougon had tried to find out what Clorinda’s important business was. One day, left alone for a moment with her famous satchel, he had brazenly pulled out the letters that were sticking 
through the gaping seams. But what he managed to learn seemed so incoherent, to make such little sense, that her political pretensions simply made him smile. One afternoon she outlined to him a 
very ambitious project: she was working, she said, towards an alliance between Italy and France in preparation for an imminent campaign against Austria. Though very impressed by this at first, after 
a short while Rougon merely shrugged, especially given the other odd things mixed in with the plan. All he saw in it was evidence of a particular style of eccentricity. It certainly did not make him change 
his opinion of women. In any case, Clorinda was very happy to be his disciple. Whenever she went to see him in the Rue Marbeuf, she was very meek, all deference, merely asking him questions and 
hanging on his words with all the fervour of a neophyte desperate to learn. He, for his part, often forgot to whom he was speaking, and outlined to her his views on goverment, to the point of becoming 
quite outspoken on matters of policy. Gradually, these talks became a routine. He turned her into his confidante, and compensated for the silence he maintained with his friends by treating her as a 
private pupil whose respect and admiration delighted him. 

During August and September, Clorinda’s visits became more frequent. She was now seeing him three or four times a week. Never had she shown such discipular devotion. She flattered him greatly, 
going into raptures about his brilliance, and lamenting the great things he would have achieved had he not been pushed aside. One day, in a lucid moment, he laughingly turned to her and said: 

‘You really need me, then?’ 

‘| do,’ she replied boldly. 

But she promptly resumed her air of rapt attention. Politics, she said, entertained her more than any work of fiction. When he turned away from her, she opened her eyes very wide, and in them flickered 
a brief flame, the lingering sign of a feeling of resentment that had never died. Often she let him hold her hands in his, as if she still felt too weak; and at such moments her hands would quiver, as if 
waiting until she had stolen sufficient strength from him to throttle him. 

What worried Clorinda more than anything was Rougon’s growing lethargy. She could see him being lulled by his boredom into complete indifference to everything. At first, she had detected a certain 
element of play-acting in his attitude. But now, she was beginning to think that he really had lost heart. His movements had become slower, his voice weaker, and there were days when he seemed so 
apathetic, and so unusually affable, that she wondered, horrified, whether he was not meekly going to accept retirement to the Senate, as if he were just another worn-out politician. 

Towards the end of September, Rougon seemed to become very preoccupied. Eventually, during one of their regular chats, he admitted that he had conceived a great scheme. He was getting bored 
in Paris, and needed air. Then it all came out. It was a plan for a new life altogether, a kind of voluntary exile in the Landes. He was going to break up a vast area of that wasteland and establish a new 
township there. Clorinda listened, very pale. 

‘But your position here, your hopes!’ she cried. 

He made a dismissive gesture, and murmured: 

‘Just castles in the air! The truth is, I’m not really made for politics at all.’ 

He returned to his pet project, of being a great landowner, with vast herds of cattle to reign over. His ambition had grown. He saw himself as the conquering king of a new land, with a whole people 
under him. He went into endless details. For the past two weeks he had been secretly studying specialized works. He imagined how he would drain waterlogged land, break up panned soil with powerful 
machinery, halt wind erosion by planting pine trees, thus presenting France with a miraculously fertile tract of territory. His active nature, his colossal energy, were stirred back to life by this creative 
dream. Clenching his fists, he seemed already to be breaking rocks; his hands were turning the soil as if without effort; he was carrying on his shoulders prefabricated houses and setting them down 
where he wanted along the banks of a river he had cut with his own feet. It was all so easy. In the Landes he would find fulfilment. No doubt he still enjoyed enough of the Emperor’s goodwill to be 
given a department to develop. There he stood, cheeks glowing, seeming taller now that his whole body had taken on new energy. He laughed uproariously. 

‘Ha! That's an idea!’ he cried. ‘I'll give the new town my own name! I’m going to found my own little empire!’ 

At first Clorinda thought he was just fantasizing, that it was all a wild dream born of the terrible tedium of his present life. But during the following days he spoke to her again about his plan, and even 
more enthusiastically. Now, every time she went to see him, she found him lost among maps spread all over his desk, as well as on the chairs and the floor. One afternoon she was unable to see him 
at all: he had two engineers with him, and was deep in conference with them. Then she really did begin to feel very alarmed. Was he actually going to settle there, in that wasteland, and build this town 
of his? Surely not - surely he must be planning some new political manoeuvre? She refused to accept the truth but thought it prudent to alert the gang to what was happening. 

There was general consternation. Du Poizat lost his temper. For more than a year, he cried, he had been cooling his heels. When he had gone down to the Vendée the last time, and ventured to ask 
his father for ten thousand francs to launch a magnificent business scheme, the old man had taken a pistol from a drawer. Now he was virtually starving, just as in 1848. Sir Kahn was equally infuriated. 
His Bressuire blast furnaces were on the point of bankruptcy. He felt he would be lost if he couldn’t get his railway concession within the next six months. The others - Sir Béjuin, the Colonel, the 
Bouchards, the Charbonnels — were also loud in their complaints. Something would have to give. Really, Rougon was going too far. They would have to speak to him. 

Nevertheless, two whole weeks went by. Clorinda, to whom they all paid great attention, had decided it would be unwise to make a frontal attack on the great man. So they waited. One Sunday evening, 
towards the middle of October, when the friends were all at the regular ‘at home’ in the Rue Marbeuf, Rougon said with a smile: 

‘You won't guess what | received today!’ 

And from behind the clock on the mantelpiece he took a pink card which he showed them. It was an invitation from the Emperor to a house party at Compiegne. 

At this moment the footman discreetly opened the door. The man Rougon was expecting was there. Excusing himself, he withdrew. Clorinda had risen to her feet, all ears at Rougon’s news. In the 
ensuing silence, she said firmly: 

‘He absolutely must go to Compiegne!’ 

The friends looked nervously round; but they were quite alone. Madam Rougon had vanished a few minutes before. In hushed tones, and keeping an eye on all the doors, they now discussed the 
matter freely. The ladies were standing round the fireplace, in which a huge log fire was blazing. Sir Bouchard and the Colonel were as usual absorbed in their piquet, while the other gentlemen had 
pushed their armchairs into a corner, to be alone. Clorinda stood in the middle of the room, deep in thought. 

‘Was he expecting somebody, then?’ asked Du Poizat. ‘Who could it be?’ 

The others shrugged. They had no idea. 

‘Perhaps somebody else for that stupid plan of his,’ Du Poizat continued. ‘I’m fed up hearing about it. One of these evenings, I'll tell him straight out what | think. You'll see.’ 

‘Not so loud!’ said Kahn, putting a finger to his lips. 

The former sub-prefect had raised his voice rather alarmingly. For a few seconds, they all listened. Then Sir Kahn himself spoke, very softly: 

‘It must be said: he has obligations towards each one of us.’ 

‘You could say he has incurred a debt,’ added the Colonel, laying down his cards. 

‘Yes, indeed, that’s a good way to put it - a debt,’ declared Sir Bouchard. ‘On that last day, at the Council of State, we didn’t let him down, did we?’ 

The others nodded vigorously in agreement. A general lamentation began. Rougon had ruined them all. Sir Bouchard added that if he had not been so loyal to him in his misfortune he would have been 
a departmental head long ago, while the Colonel said that Count de Marsy had offered him the Commander's cross and a post for his boy August but out of friendship for Rougon he had refused. Pretty 
Madam Bouchard said that Sir d’Escorailles’s father and mother were most upset to see their son still a junior official; for the last six months at least, they had been expecting to see him appointed a 
master of petitions in the Council of State. Even those who said nothing — Delestang, Sir Béjuin, Madam Correur, and the Charbonnels — pursed their lips and raised their eyes heavenwards like martyrs 
whose patience was beginning to run out. 

‘In a word, we've been robbed,’ said Du Poizat. ‘But he won't go down there, I’m quite sure of that. Is there any sense in going to mess about with stones and rocks in some godforsaken hole, when 
you have important things to do in Paris? Perhaps you'd like me to have a word with him?’ 

Clorinda now emerged from her reverie. She imposed silence with a single gesture. Then, after opening a door to make sure nobody was there, she repeated what she had said before: 

‘Do you hear? He absolutely must go to Compiegne!’ 


But when they all looked at her, she cut off their questions with another gesture. 
‘No, we can’t discuss it here!’ 
She did say, however, that she and her husband had also been invited to Compiegne; she even let slip the names of Count de Marsy and Madam de Llorentz but gave no explanation. They would push 
the great man back into power, despite him; they would force him if necessary. Sir Beulin-d’Orchére and the whole of the High Court bench were on his side. Sir La Rouquette added that, though the 
Emperor's entourage all detested Rougon, the Emperor himself never spoke ill of him; whenever Rougon’s name was mentioned, he became very serious, his eyes expressionless, his mouth hidden 
by his moustache. 
‘It's not about us,’ declared Sir Kahn, finally. ‘If we succeed, the whole country will be better off.’ 
They carried on singing the praises of the master of the house. Meanwhile, voices could now be heard in the adjoining room. Bitten by curiosity, Du Poizat opened the door as if to go out, then closed 
it again but slowly enough to catch a glimpse of Rougon’s visitor. It was Gilquin, wearing an almost clean overcoat, and holding a big stick with a brass handle. Making no effort to keep his voice down, 
he was saying, in a very familiar tone: 
‘| say, old man, don’t write to me in the Rue Virginie in Grenelle any more; I’ve had a spot of bother there, I’m staying in Batignolles now — Passage Guttin. Anyway, you can count on me. So long!’ 
He shook Rougon’s hand. When Rougon came back into the drawing room, he apologized but gave Du Poizat a very sharp look. 
‘He’s a good man, Gilquin, isn’t he, Du Poizat? He’s recruiting settlers for my new world down in the Landes ... Of course, you'll all come with me, won't you? You can make your fortunes. Kahn will be 
my prime minister. Delestang and his wife can share the Foreign Affairs portfolio. Béjuin can look after the postal service. And I’m not forgetting the ladies: Madam Bouchard will wield the sceptre of 
beauty, and I'll put Madam Charbonnel in charge of the warehouses.’ 
He was joking, of course but they were not at all sure and were wondering whether he had overheard them through a crack in the wall. When he said he would give the Colonel as many decorations 
as he wanted, the old soldier nearly lost his temper. And all the while, Clorinda was studying the invitation to Compiegne that she had taken from the mantelpiece. 
‘Will you go to the house party?’ she suddenly asked, quite casually. 
‘Of course,’ replied Rougon, looking surprised. ‘I have every intention of using the occasion to get the Emperor to give me my department.’ 
Ten o'clock struck. Madam Rougon reappeared; tea was served. 

014 
IT was nearly seven o'clock on the evening of Clorinda’s arrival at Compiegne, and she was chatting with Sir Plouguern, near a window in the Map Gallery. They were all waiting for the Emperor and 
Empress to arrive and for everyone to go into the dining hall. The second batch of the season’s guests had only been at the chateau since about three o'clock; and as not all the guests had come down 
yet, Clorinda was engaged in commenting on each person who entered. As they appeared in the doorway, the ladies with their décolleté gowns and flowers in their hair smiled wanly, while the men, in 
white tie and knee breeches, calves tight in silk stockings, remained quite solemn. 
‘Ah, here’s Count Rusconi!’ murmured Clorinda. ‘Doesn't he look fine! ... But look, godfather, there’s Sir Beulin-d’Orchére! You’d swear that at any moment he'll start barking like a dog! And what 
amazing legs!’ 
These mischievous comments delighted Sir Plouguern, who sniggered each time. Count Rusconi came over to greet Clorinda, with all the easy gallantry of a handsome Italian male; then he made his 
round of the ladies, his head and shoulders rising and falling as one bow followed another. They were all charmed. A few feet away, Delestang, looking very serious, was staring at the huge maps of 
Compiegne forest that lined the walls of the gallery. 
‘Which carriage did you get into?’ Clorinda asked him. ‘I looked for you everywhere, so we could travel together. | had to squeeze into a carriage full of men...’ 
She broke off and clapped her hand to her mouth to stifle a laugh. 
‘Here’s Sir La Rouquette,’ she said. ‘What a get-up!’ 
‘A dog’s dinner,’ said the senator maliciously. 
At this moment there was a great rustling of silk at the door, then a hand thrust it open, and in swept a woman in a gown so smothered in bows, flowers, and laces that she had to squeeze her petticoats 
in with both hands to get through. It was Clorinda’s sister-in-law, Madam de Combelot. Clorinda looked her up and down, and murmured: 
‘The things people are prepared to do!’ 
When Sir Plouguern turned to look at her own dress — simple muslin over badly-cut pink faille - she simply said, blithely: 
‘Oh, there’s no point looking at me, godfather! | don’t care what | wear. People must take me as | am.’ By now Delestang had decided he had had enough of the maps, and went over to his sister-in- 
law, whom he brought across to his wife. They were hardly fond of each other. They exchanged tart greetings, and Madam de Combelot then swept on her way, trailing behind her a train of satin 
petticoats rather like a section of flower bed. She went straight through the silent throng of men, who stepped back as the mass of lace flounces passed by. Alone again with Sir Plouguern, Clorinda 
laughingly alluded to the passion which the lady in question had conceived for the Emperor. And when the senator remarked how admirable it was of the Emperor not to take advantage of it, Clorinda 
cried: 
‘You surely don’t think he deserves praise? She’s all skin and bone! And so plain! I've heard some men call her beautiful but | have no idea why.’ 
As she chatted, she kept looking anxiously at the door. 
‘Ah, at last,’ she said, ‘this must be Sir Rougon.’ 
But a moment later, her eyes flashing, she corrected herself: 
‘No! It's Count de Marsy!’ 
Impeccably dressed in black coat and knee breeches, the Minister walked up to Madam de Combelot with a smile; and as he greeted her, he glanced vaguely round at the other guests, as if he hardly 
knew them. Then, as one person after another bowed to him, he deigned to bow back. Several of the men came up to him, and he was soon the centre of a little group. His pale face, with its sharp, 
sardonic expression, stood out amid the people jostling round him. 
‘By the way,’ Clorinda said, edging Monsiur de Plouguern further into the window recess, ‘I’ve been counting on you for some information ... What do you know about those famous letters of Madam 
de Llorentz?’ 
‘Only what everybody knows,’ he replied. 
Three letters were said to have been written by Count de Marsy to Madam de Llorentz, nearly five years previously, shortly before the Emperor's marriage. At the time, Madam de Llorentz had just lost 
her husband (a general of Spanish extraction), and was in Madrid sorting out some legal matters. It was the heyday of their liaison, and, to entertain her, the Count was said to have indulged his 
penchant for comedy, and included in his letters some very spicy details about certain august persons with whom he was very close. The story went that ever since then Madam de Llorentz, who was 
not only beautiful but also inclined to jealousy, had kept these letters carefully hidden, ready to be used as a weapon of revenge. 
‘When he decided that he had to marry a Wallachian princess,’ the senator said, ‘Madam de Llorentz allowed herself to be talked into giving her consent but having allowed de Marsy to take the princess 
on a month’s honeymoon, she made it clear to him that if he did not come to heel, one fine morning she would leave those terrible letters on the Emperor's desk. So he took up his chains again ... He 
pays her every attention in an effort to get her to return those accursed letters.’ 
Clorinda laughed heartily. She found this a very amusing story. And she wanted to know more. Did it mean that if the Count cheated on Madam de Llorentz, she would indeed carry out her threat? 
Where did she keep the letters? Someone had told her that she kept them tucked into her bosom, stitched between two satin ribbons. But Sir Plouguern could tell her nothing more. Apparently nobody 
had read the letters. He knew a young man who had turned himself into Madam de Llorentz’s absolute slave for nearly six months in a vain attempt to make a copy of them. 
‘Damn it,’ he said suddenly, ‘he won't take his eyes off you, my dear. But of course, | was forgetting: he has fallen for you! ... Is it true that at his last reception, at the Ministry, you talked together for 
nearly an hour?’ 
Clorinda did not reply. She was no longer listening. Motionless and majestic, she stood waiting, as Count de Marsy continued to stare across the room at her. Then, slowly raising her head, she returned 
his gaze, and awaited his greeting. He came over and bent low. She smiled, most graciously. All without a word. The Count then went back to the little group he had left. Sir La Rouquette was holding 
forth in a loud voice, referring constantly to de Marsy by his title: ‘His Excellency...’, ‘His Excellency...’ 
Meanwhile the Map Gallery had gradually filled. There were nearly a hundred people present — senior officials, generals, foreign diplomats, five deputies, three prefects, two painters, a novelist, two 
Academicians, not to mention the Palace personnel, chamberlains, aides-de-camp, and equerries. A murmur of voices rose up beneath the brilliant chandeliers. Those used to being invited to the 
chateau edged their way through the throng, while those invited for the first time stood where they were, not daring to force a path among the ladies. This initial awkwardness of a crowd of people many 
of whom did not know each other but were thus suddenly brought together on the threshold of the Imperial dining hall, gave their faces an expression of morose dignity. Every now and then there would 
be a sudden hush, all heads turning, vaguely tense. The Empire furnishing of the huge room, with its straight-legged console tables and square armchairs, all seemed to add to the solemnity of the 
occasion. 
‘Here he is, at last!’ whispered Clorinda. 
Rougon had just come in. He halted for a moment just inside the room. He had his familiar, stolid manner, shoulders slightly hunched, face impassive. With a brief glance he detected the slight shudder 
of hostility provoked in some of the guests by his mere presence. Unperturbed, and distributing handshakes as he went, he directed his steps so as to bring himself face to face with de Marsy. They 
both bowed, seeming delighted to see each other. Then, looking into each other's eyes, like enemies who respect each other, they chatted in a friendly fashion. An empty space formed around them. 
The ladies followed their slightest gestures, while the men, affecting great discretion, looked the other way but occasionally glanced furtively round at them. There was whispering in corners. What could 
be the Emperor's secret intention? Why had he brought these two personalities together like this? Sir La Rouquette was most perplexed. He suspected something momentous would happen. He went 
across to Sir Plouguern to ask what he thought, and the latter saw fit to say: 
‘Heaven knows! Perhaps Rougon will push de Marsy out. Better keep on the right side of him ... Unless the Emperor has some dirty trick in mind. He does sometimes ... Though it’s just as likely that 
all he wanted was to watch them together, just for fun.’ 
The whispering ceased, and the crowd began to move forward. Two Palace officials went from group to group, repeating a short phrase each time. The guests, suddenly very serious again, began to 
move towards the left-hand door, where they formed two lines, gentlemen on one side, ladies on the other. Keeping Rougon by his side, de Marsy took up a position near the door; behind them stretched 
all the others, according to rank or position. And like this, in a state of great reverence, they waited three more minutes. 
Suddenly both wings of the door swung open. The Emperor entered, his chest barred by the red ribbon of the Grand Cross; at his heels was the Chamberlain Adjutant, Sir Combelot. The Emperor 
smiled faintly and halted in front of de Marsy and Rougon, his body swaying slightly, his fingers slowly twisting his long moustache. Then, rather awkwardly, he murmured: 
‘Please tell Madam Rougon how sorry we were to hear she is indisposed. We would so much have liked to see her. But let’s hope it’s nothing. There are so many colds going round just now.’ 
And he continued on his way. Two paces further he shook hands with a general whom he asked for news of his son, referring to the boy as ‘my little friend Gaston’. Gaston was the same age as the 
Prince Imperial but was much sturdier. As the Emperor proceeded, the gentlemen bowed one by one. At the far end, Sir Combelot introduced one of the two Academicians, a writer who had come to 
Court for the first time. The Emperor talked about a book this gentleman had recently published; he had read some passages with great pleasure, he said. 
Meanwhile the Empress too had appeared, attended by Madam de Llorentz. She was dressed in a very modest outfit, a blue silk gown under a tunic of white lace. With short steps she moved forward, 
smiling, graciously inclining her head. From a plain blue velvet ribbon a heart-shaped set of diamonds dangled against her bare neck. She progressed down the line of ladies. The continuous curtseys 
involved much rustling of skirts, from which rose musky odours. Madam de Llorentz introduced a young lady, who seemed to become quite emotional. Madam de Combelot affected towards her an 
attitude of sympathetic familiarity. 
When the sovereigns had both reached the end of the double line, they made their way back again, the Emperor now turning to the ladies and the Empress to the gentlemen. There were further 
introductions. No one dared speak; there was an awkward silence as the ladies and gentlemen stood facing each other. But when the Palace Adjutant-General came in to announce that dinner was 
served, the ranks at last broke up; at first there were some murmured exchanges, then several peals of laughter. 
‘So, you don’t need me any more, do you?’ whispered Sir Plouguern in Clorinda’s ear. 
She smiled. She had halted opposite de Marsy, to force him to offer her his arm that he did, with an air of great gallantry. For a moment, there was some hesitation. Then the Emperor and the Empress 
led the way into the dining hall, followed by those chosen to sit on their right and left hands. On this occasion there were two foreign diplomats, a young American woman and the wife of a minister. The 
other guests followed behind as they chose, each gentleman arming in his lady. Gradually the procession took shape. 


The entry into the dining hall made a magnificent spectacle. Above the long table, glittering with a silver centrepiece decorated with hunting scenes — the stag at the start, the homs sounding the halloo, 
the dogs at the kill - there was a blaze of light from five chandeliers. The silver plate bordered the cloth with a series of silver moons, while the flickering flames of the hotplates, with their reflections in 
the polished metal, and all the cut glass, streaming with liquid light, and the baskets of fruit and the vases of flowers with their bright pink, all gave the Imperial table a splendour whose brilliance filled 
every corner of the vast room. In through the double doors, wide open, came the procession of diners, after its slow passage through the guardroom. The men lowered their heads to speak, then raised 
them high again, feeling secretly proud to be involved in this triumphal march; the women, with the light playing on their bare shoulders, were all rapturous sweetness. Their long dresses kept the 
couples well distanced on the rich carpeting that, with the rustle of all their silks and satins, gave the procession additional majesty. It was almost a lovers’ approach, as the avid throng advanced into 
the luxurious surroundings, all light and warmth, like a sensuous bathing pool in which the musky odours of the ladies’ gowns mingled with a faint aroma of game set off with shreds of lemon. And as 
they entered, and saw the magnificence of the table, they were greeted by a military band hidden in an adjoining gallery that, like the opening of a fairyland ball, welcomed them with a fanfare of 
trumpets. The men, though slightly embarrassed by their knee breeches, instinctively squeezed their ladies’ arms, and smiled. 

The Empress now made her way back down the table, on the right, and took up a position in the centre, while the Emperor made his way to the left, to take up his position opposite her. Once the special 
guests had been placed to left and right of Their Majesties, the other couples moved about for a few moments, choosing with whom they would sit. There were eighty-seven at table that evening, and 
it took nearly three minutes for them all to be ready to take their places. The satiny skin of bare shoulders, the gaudy flowers of gowns, the diamonds in the elaborate coiffures, all seemed to add to the 
brilliance of the chandeliers. At last, the footmen took the hats which the gentlemen had been holding all the while, and everyone sat down. 

Sir de Plouguern had followed Rougon in, and sat next to him. After the soup, he gave Rougon a little nudge, and said: 

‘Did you ask Clorinda to patch things up with de Marsy?’ 

As he spoke, he glanced meaningfully at Clorinda, who was seated next to the Count, on the other side of the table, their heads close together in conversation. Rougon seemed put out but simply 
shrugged his shoulders. Then he pretended to see nothing except what was immediately in front of him but despite all his efforts to appear indifferent, he could not help looking occasionally at Clorinda, 
following her every gesture and the movements of her lips, as if anxious to make out what she was saying. 

‘Sir Rougon,’ said Madam de Combelot, who had placed herself as close to the Emperor as possible, ‘do you remember our little accident? When you found me a cab? | lost a whole flounce of my 
dress.’ 

She turned her ‘accident’ into quite a drama, as she related how, one day, her carriage had been nearly cut in two by a Russian prince’s landau. Rougon had no choice but to reply. For a moment the 
centre of the table discussed this little event. They alluded to all manner of other accidents, including a girl who sold scent in the Passage des Panoramas who, the previous week, had fallen from her 
horse and broken her arm. At this the Empress uttered a little cry of sympathy. The Emperor said nothing, munching slowly as he listened. 

‘Where is Delestang hiding?’ Rougon now asked Sir Plouguern. 

They looked round for him. At last, the senator spotted him. He was at the end of the table, in the middle of a group of men, listening to some very free talk that was muffled by the general hubbub. Sir 
La Rouquette had just begun a story about an amorous laundry girl in his part of the country, while Count Rusconi was giving his personal appraisal of the various Parisian women he had known, and, 
in an undertone, the novelist and one of the painters were busy comparing very frank notes about the ladies at the table, whose arms, either too podgy or too skinny, provoked much sniggering on their 
part. Meanwhile, as Clorinda became even more familiar with the Count, Rougon’s sidelong glances moved to and fro between her and her idiot husband, who sat there blindly, smiling mechanically at 
the racy things he was hearing. 

‘Why didn’t he sit here, with us?’ Rougon murmured. 

‘Oh, | don’t think we need to feel sorry for him,’ said Sir Plouguern. ‘They seem to be having a good time down there.’ 

Then he added, whispering in Rougon’s ear: 

‘| bet they're talking about Madam de Llorentz. Did you notice how low-cut her bodice is? One of them is sure to slip out, don’t you think? The left one, I'd wager!’ 

But just as he was leaning forward to get a better view of Madam de Llorentz, who was seated on the same side of the table, five seats along, he suddenly stopped smiling. The object of his attention, 
a beautiful blonde a little on the fleshy side, had a thunderous expression on her face. She was in a cold rage, pale as a sheet, her blue eyes now almost black as she glared furiously at Count de 
Marsy and Clorinda. Through clenched teeth, so faintly that even Rougon could not catch what he said, he murmured: 

‘Oh dear, there’s trouble brewing there!’ 

The band was still playing in the distance, as if the music was coming from the ceiling. When the brass was particularly loud, the guests looked up as if to make out the tune. And then it was gone, and 
deep in the neighbouring gallery the gentle sound of the clarinets mingled with the silvery noise of the crockery now being brought in huge piles. The big dishes made a sound of muffled cymbals. 
Around the table there was a silent bustle, as, without a word, an army of servants got busy, ushers in tailcoats and bright blue breeches, with swords and three-cornered hats, footmen with powdered 
hair and full livery coats in green, with gold braid. The dishes came in, the wines went round, while those in charge of the kitchen, the principal carver and the silver master, looked on, supervising the 
whole operation, in which the part of the humblest valet was laid down in advance. Behind the Emperor and Empress, their personal servants were serving them, with exquisite poise. 

When the roasts were served and the burgundies poured, the conversation became even louder. Now, in the men’s corner at the bottom of the table, Sir La Rouquette was talking food, discussing how 
best to roast a haunch of venison on a spit that had just been served. There had also been soup a /a Crécy, then boiled salmon, and fillet of beef with shallot sauce, capons with financiére sauce, 
braised partridge on a bed of cabbage, and little oyster dumplings. 

‘| bet we're going to get cardoons in sauce and cucumbers in sour cream!’ said the young deputy. 

‘| saw some prawns,’ replied Delestang politely. 

But when cardoons in sauce and cucumber in sour cream actually appeared, Sir La Rouquette was noisily triumphant. He knew the Empress’s taste, he said. The novelist, however, shot the painter a 
glance and with a faint click of his tongue observed that the food was quite mediocre, to which the painter replied with an approving pout. Then, after a few sips from his glass, he added that at least 
the wines were excellent. 

At this moment the Empress burst out laughing, so loudly that everyone fell silent. Heads craned to find out what it was about. The Empress was talking with the German ambassador, who was on her 
right hand; she was still laughing but whatever she was saying was inaudible, broken as it was by her mirth. Everybody was so curious to know what it was all about that the silence continued. All that 
could be heard was the horns playing a melody from a popular song, to the accompaniment of muted double basses. But gradually the general hubbub was restored. Chairs were half turned, the guests 
put their elbows on the table, and in the more relaxed atmosphere, private conversations were begun. 

‘Would you like a petit four?’ asked Sir Plouguern. 

Rougon shook his head. He had just finished eating. The heavy plates had just been replaced by Sevres china, with its delicate blue-and-pink designs. All the cheese and dessert platters were passed 
along but all he took was a small portion of Camembert. Making no effort now to restrain himself, he was staring straight at Clorinda and de Marsy, no doubt hoping to intimidate her. She had now 
assumed such a familiar posture towards the Count that she seemed to have forgotten where she was. She might have been ensconced in some little private dining room, enjoying a candlelit dinner 
for two. She seemed to sparkle as she crunched the sweetmeats the Count passed to her, charming him with her endless smiles, and all with brazen sangfroid. People around them were beginning to 
whisper. 

The conversation had now turned to the latest fashions, and Sir Plouguem leaned forward and mischievously asked Clorinda what she thought of the new line in hats. She pretended not to hear, and 
so he leaned further over, intending to put the same question to Madam de Llorentz. But he thought better of it, so forbidding did she look, her teeth clenched, her features frozen into a mask of jealous 
rage, like a tragic queen. Just at that moment, Clorinda had allowed the Count to take her left hand in his, ostensibly to let him examine an antique cameo ring she was wearing; she let him slip the ring 
off her finger, and then, still holding her hand, put it back again. It was almost indecent. At this point, Madam de Llorentz, who had been playing nervously with a spoon, broke her wine glass! A servant 
quickly swept away the broken pieces. 

‘Mark my words,’ the senator whispered in Rougon’s ear, ‘they'll be scratching each other's eyes out in a minute. Have you noticed what’s been going on? But I’m damned if | know what Clorinda is up 
to. Any idea, Rougon?’ 

But when he looked up at his neighbour, he was quite shocked by the terrible look on his face. 

‘Anything wrong?’ he cried. ‘Are you not feeling well?’ 

‘It's nothing,’ Rougon replied. ‘It’s just that it's so stuffy in here. These dinners go on too long. And all that musk!’ 

The dinner had nearly come to an end. Some of the ladies were still nibbling at biscuits, as they leaned back in their chairs. But nobody had risen yet. The Emperor, silent until now, at last began to 
raise his voice. Guests at either end of the long table, who had quite forgotten His Majesty's presence, suddenly began to pay attention. The Emperor was responding to a homily Sir Beulin-d’Orchére 
had just delivered against divorce. Then, breaking off, he suddenly glanced at the very open bodice of the young American lady on his left, and in his ponderous way, said: 

‘The only women I’ve seen get divorced in America are the ugly ones.’ 

A ripple of laughter ran through the company. This remark was regarded as a great witticism, so subtle indeed that Sir La Rouquette tried to work out its hidden meanings. The young American woman 
seemed to take it as a compliment, for, somewhat embarrassed, she thanked the Emperor with a gracious tilt of her head. The Emperor and the Empress had now risen. There was a great rustling of 
petticoats and trampling of feet. The ushers and footmen stood solemnly against the wall as the herd of replete diners left the table. The procession re-formed. With Their Majesties leading the way, 
the guests left the hall, spaced out by the ladies’ long dresses; and, with rather less solemnity than before, they traversed the guardroom. Behind them, in the glare of the chandeliers, and above the 
disorder of the table, resounded the big drum of the military band, concluding the final figure of a quadrille. 

On this particular evening, coffee was served in the Map Gallery. A Palace prefect brought the Emperor's cup on a silver tray. Meanwhile, several of the men had gone up to the smoking room. The 
Empress and some of the ladies had just withdrawn to her private drawing room that was on the left of the gallery. It was whispered that she had been extremely put out by the strange behaviour of 
Clorinda during dinner. It was her aim while in residence at Compiegne to introduce good bourgeois values into the Court, including a liking for simple games and country pursuits. There were certain 
extravagant forms of behaviour which she detested. 

Sir de Plouguern had taken Clorinda aside to give her a little lecture. His real object, however, was to get her to explain what was going on. But she pretended utter amazement. How could anyone 
imagine she had compromised herself with Count de Marsy? They had exchanged a few pleasantries, that was all. 

‘Well, just look at this!’ murmured the old senator. 

The door leading to a small sitting room was ajar, and he pushed it sufficiently to show her that, inside, Madam de Llorentz was making a dreadful scene with de Marsy. He had seen them go in. Mad 
with fury, the blonde beauty was relieving her feelings in the crudest terms, losing her temper completely, forgetting that the noise she was making risked creating a real scandal. Rather pale but smiling, 
the Count was talking very quickly but softly, in an undertone, trying to calm her. But her raised voice had been heard in the Map Gallery, and those near the little drawing room moved away discreetly. 
‘So you want her to distribute those famous letters all over the chateau, do you?’ asked Sir Plouguern, moving away from the door with Clorinda on his arm. 

‘Wouldn't it be fun!’ she said, laughing. 

Squeezing her bare arm with all the ardour of a young lover, he began sermonizing again. She should leave eccentricities to Madam de Combelot. Further, she must realise that Her Majesty had 
seemed very annoyed with her. Clorinda, who idolized the Empress, seemed very surprised at this. How exactly could she have caused displeasure? As they came to the door of the Empress’s private 
drawing room, they paused for a moment to peer in through the open door. Round a huge table was a great gathering of ladies. Seated in their midst, the Empress was patiently teaching them the 
game of baguenaudier, while some of the gentlemen, standing behind them, looked on. 

Meanwhile, at the far end of the gallery, Rougon was giving Delestang a good dressing-down. Not daring to talk to him about his wife, he was taking him to task over the ease with which he had 
accepted a room looking out over the chateau courtyard. He should have insisted on one looking out over the park. But, still on Sir Plouguern’s arm, Clorinda drew near, and, loudly enough to be heard, 
said: 

‘Oh, do stop talking to me about the Count. | won't speak to him again all evening. Would that satisfy you?’ 

This declaration pacified them all. At that very moment, the Count himself emerged from the little drawing room, looking quite cheerful. He stood for a moment, exchanging pleasantries with Rusconi, 
then he entered the Imperial suite, where Her Majesty and the ladies could soon be heard laughing uproariously at some story he was telling them. Ten minutes later, Madam de Llorentz appeared. 
She seemed exhausted. Her hands were unsteady but when she saw that her every movement was being watched, she made a point of staying in the gallery, chatting with one group or another. 


The desire not to seem bored compelled the company to stifle their yawns in their handkerchiefs. The after-dinner hour was the most painful part of the evening. The new invitees, not knowing what to 
do, went to the windows, to stare out into the night. In a corner, Sir Beulin-d’Orchére was still delivering his lecture against divorce. The novelist, finding it all quite ‘deadly’, asked one of the Academicians 
in a whisper if it would be out of order for him to go to bed. And all the time, dragging his feet across the length of the gallery, the Emperor kept appearing, always with a cigarette in his mouth. 

‘It was impossible to arrange anything for this evening,’ Sir Combelot explained to the little group formed by Rougon and his friends. ‘Tomorrow, after the hunt, parts of the stag will be fed to the hounds 
by torchlight. The day after tomorrow, the Comédie-Frangaise will be here to play Les Plaideurs. There's also talk of tableaux vivants and, at the end of the week, charades.’ 

He gave details. His wife was to take part. Rehearsals were about to begin. Then he told them about the Court’s outing two days earlier to the Turning Stone, a Druidic monolith where archaeological 
excavations were taking place. The Empress had insisted on going down to look. 

‘Imagine!’ the chamberlain went on excitedly, ‘the workers were lucky enough to dig up two skulls while Her Majesty was there. It was a complete surprise. Everybody was so pleased!’ 

He stroked his magnificent black beard that made him such a success with the ladies. There was something gentle and naive about him, despite his vanity. He was so ultra-polite that he spoke with a 
lisp. 

‘But’, said Clorinda, ‘I was told the Vaudeville people were going to give a performance of their new show ... The women have amazing costumes. And they say it’s incredibly funny.’ 

Sir de Combelot seemed a little put out. 

‘Yes, yes, he murmured, ‘there was some talk of it for a while.’ 

‘So what happened?’ 

‘The idea was dropped ... The Empress doesn’t like that sort of play.’ 

At this point there was a general stir in the gallery. The men had come back from the smoking room. The Emperor was about to play his usual game of pallets. Madam de Combelot, who prided herself 
on being rather a dab hand at it, had just asked for a return match, for she remembered that the Emperor had beaten her the previous year. She had now assumed an attitude of ingratiating meekness, 
making it clear she was available, and with such an obvious smile that His Majesty became quite embarrassed and kept looking the other way. 

The game began. A large number of guests gathered round, commenting admiringly on the players’ throws. Madam de Combelot took her place at the long baize-covered table, and threw her first 
pallet, getting it near the target that was marked by a white spot. But the Emperor proved to be more skilful. With his pallet he knocked hers aside and took its place. There was gentle applause. All the 
same, Madam de Combelot won. 

‘What were the stakes, Sire?’ she said brazenly. 

The Emperor smiled but did not reply. Then, turning round, he asked: 

‘Sir Rougon, would you care to play?’ 

Rougon bowed and took up the pallets, declaring how bad he was at the game. 

A flutter ran through the company, lined up on both sides of the table. Did this mean that Rougon was coming back into favour? The dull hostility he had encountered since his arrival now melted away. 
Heads craned forward and noises of support greeted his efforts. Sir La Rouquette, more puzzled still than he had been before dinner, took his sister to one side, to try to ascertain what it all meant; but 
clearly she was unable to offer any explanation, for he came back looking just as puzzled. 

‘Oh, very good!’ murmured Clorinda at a neat throw of Rougon’s. 

With these words, she cast a meaningful glance at the friends of the great man who were present. It was an opportune moment to give Rougon their support in the Emperor's eyes. She led the attack. 
For several moments cries of approval rained down. 

‘Well, I'm damned!’ slipped from Delestang’s lips. It was all he could think of in response to the silent message in his wife’s eyes. 

‘And you claimed not to be very good at this!’ cried Rusconi, quite entranced; and tuming to the Emperor, he said: ‘Sire, | beg you not to use France as a stake when you play with that man!’ 

‘But I’m sure Sir Rougon would treat France very well,’ added Sir Beulin-d’Orchére, a sly expression on his bulldog face. 

This was a very broad hint indeed. The Emperor allowed himself a smile, and actually burst out laughing when, embarrassed by these compliments, Rougon said: 

‘Well, after all, | did play at bouchon when | was a boy!’ 

Hearing His Majesty laugh, the whole gallery laughed too, and for a short while there was tremendous hilarity. Clorinda, quick-witted as ever, realised that by expressing their surprise at Rougon’s skill, 
when after all he was a very poor player, in fact they were flattering the Emperor, whose superiority was unquestionable. Envious of this triumph, Sir Plouguern all this time had not said a word but, as 
if by accident, Clorinda gave him a gentle nudge. He understood and went into raptures the next time Rougon threw. Then Sir La Rouquette, casting all caution aside, cried enthusiastically: 

‘Brilliant! Very fine indeed!’ 

When the Emperor had won, Rougon asked for a retum game. Again the pallets were sliding over the green baize, with their faint rustle of dry leaves, when a nurse appeared in the doorway of the 
Imperial suite, with the baby prince in her arms. Now twenty months old, the child was dressed in a plain white gown, his hair tousled, his eyes swollen with sleep. It was the rule, whenever he woke 
like this in the evening, to take him to the Empress for a moment, for a kiss. The child stared at the lights with the very solemn air baby boys can have. 

An elderly man, some sort of high dignitary, hurried forward, dragging his gouty limbs. His head shook with senility. Bending down, he took the soft little hand of the Prince, kissed it, and croaked: 
‘Your Highness, Your Highness...’ 

Frightened by the sudden proximity of the old man’s parchment-like face, the child recoiled, and burst into tears. But the old fellow would not relent. He went on protesting his devotion. The nurse had 
to force the soft litle hand from his adoring grasp, for the old man kept it pressed to his lips. The Emperor lost patience. 

‘Take the boy back to bed at once,’ he told the nurse. 

He had just lost the second game. The decisive one was beginning. Rougon, taking all the compliments seriously, was trying his best. Now Clorinda found that he was playing too well. As he was 
bending down to pick up his pallets, she whispered in his ear: 

‘| hope you're not going to win.’ 

He smiled. But suddenly there was a sound of barking. It was Nero, the Emperor's favourite hound; taking advantage of the open doors, he came bounding into the gallery. The Emperor gave orders 
to take him away, and an usher was already holding the dog by the collar when the same ancient dignitary rushed forward again, croaking: 

‘Good boy! Good boy!’ 

He all but knelt on the floor to hold the animal in his shaking arms. He hugged him to his chest and planted a big kiss on his head, saying: 

‘Sire, please don’t send him back ... He’s so lovely!’ 

The Emperor now agreed that the dog could stay, whereupon the old man began to fondle the animal twice as enthusiastically. The dog was not in the least frightened. Without a whimper he licked the 
dry hands caressing him. 

All this time, Rougon was making one misthrow after another. He pitched one pallet so clumsily that the cloth-covered disc skidded right into a lady’s bosom. Blushing, she extracted it from the mass 
of frothy lace. The Emperor won. It was respectfully pointed out to him that he had achieved a fine victory. He seemed to become almost emotional at this. He walked off with Rougon, talking to him as 
if he felt he needed to console him. They proceeded to the far end of the gallery, leaving the centre of the room for the dancing that was being organized. 

The Empress, who had just emerged from the Imperial suite, now made a great effort to dispel the growing boredom of the guests. At first she suggested playing consequences but it was too late for 
that, they preferred to dance. The ladies were now all assembled in the Map Gallery, and ushers were sent to the smoking room to bring down any men still lingering there. While they all took up their 
positions for a quadrille, Sir Combelot obligingly took his seat at the piano that was in fact a pianola, with a little handle on the right of the keyboard. This, with a continuous movement of his arm, the 
chamberlain gravely turned. 

‘Sir Rougon,’ said the Emperor, ‘I’ve been told of a study, a comparison of the English constitution and our own ... | may be able to put some documents at your disposal.’ 

‘Your Majesty is too kind ... But | have another project, a much bigger one.’ 

Seeing the sovereign so cordial, Rougon tried to take advantage. He explained his project at length, his great agricultural scheme in a comer of the Landes. He was going to break up dozens of square 
miles, create a new town, take over a whole, vast area. As he spoke, the Emperor looked at him. There was a glimmer in his mournful eyes. But beyond an occasional nod, he made no comment. 
When Rougon had finished, he said simply: 

‘Yes, indeed ... Something might come of it...’ 

He turned to a nearby group — Clorinda, her husband, and Sir Plouguern. 

‘Sir Delestang,’ he said, ‘may we have your advice? | have fond memories of my visit to your model farm at La Chamade.’ 

Delestang joined them but the circle now forming round the Emperor was forced back into a window recess. Waltzing with Sir La Rouquette, half fainting in his arms, Madam de Combelot had somehow 
just managed to sweep her long, rustling dress right round His Majesty’s silk stockings. Sir Combelot, at the piano, was getting carried away by the music he was making. He was turning the handle 
faster now, moving his beautifully groomed head to and fro, glancing down now and then at the cylinder case, as if surprised by the lugubrious sounds produced by certain turns of the handle. 

‘I've been fortunate enough to have some magnificent calves this year,’ Delestang said, ‘thanks to a new cross-breeding technique. Unfortunately, when Your Majesty came down, the grazing had not 
yet been properly developed.’ 

Now the Emperor began talking about agricultural matters, stock-raising, fattening for market, very slowly, in words of one syllable. Ever since his visit to La Chamade, he had held Delestang in high 
esteem. Above all he praised him for his attempts to introduce some sort of communal life for everyone who worked on the farm, with a system of profit-sharing, and a pension scheme. When these 
two men chatted they always found they thought alike, sharing humanitarian ideas that enabled them to understand each other very easily. 

‘Has Sir Rougon mentioned his plan to you?’ the Emperor asked. 

‘Oh yes!’ replied Delestang. ‘It’s a splendid plan! It would enable us to make big experiments...’ 

He showed real enthusiasm. He was especially interested in pigs. France was losing its good breeds. He also intimated that he was studying a new system of artificial grasslands. But this would require 
vast areas. If Rougon’s scheme came off, he would go down there to apply his methods. But he suddenly broke off, noticing that his wife was staring at him. Ever since he had begun praising Rougon’s 
scheme she had been furious, pale and tight-lipped. 

‘My dear!’ she murmured, pointing to the piano. Sir Combelot was slowly clenching and unclenching his aching hands. With a martyr-like smile, he was getting ready to churn out another polka, when 
Delestang ran across and offered to take his place. De Combelot graciously accepted, as if ceding a place of honour. Delestang started on the polka. But it was not the same thing. His playing was not 
nearly so supple, he did not tum the handle with the ease or facility of the chamberlain. 

Rougon, meanwhile, wanted the Emperor to make a decision. The latter was indeed most attracted. Would Sir Rougon, he asked, consider the establishment of huge worker cities down there? It should 
be easy to provide every family with its own patch, along with water rights and tools. He even undertook to pass on details of a plan of his own, a scheme for a similar worker city, with standardized 
houses and all needs provided for. 

‘But of course. | fully understand Your Majesty's ideas,’ Rougon replied, though the sovereign’s hazy socialism tried his patience. ‘Your blessing is essential ... We shall probably need to expropriate a 
number of communes. There will have to be a declaration of public need. And | shall have to arrange for a company to be set up ... A word from Your Majesty is vital.’ 

The light went out of the Emperor's eyes. He did not, however, stop nodding approval. Then, almost inaudibly, he said what he had said before: 

‘We'll see ... We must discuss it...’ 

Thereupon he left Rougon, and with his lumbering gait cut through a figure of the quadrille. Rougon remained impassive, as if sure he would have a favourable response to his request. Clorinda was 
radiant. Very soon, through the ranks of the solemn men who were not dancing, swept the rumour that Rougon was leaving Paris. He was going to head some vast project in the Midi. Men came up to 
him to offer their congratulations. People smiled at him from all corners of the gallery. There was no longer any trace of the initial hostility. Since the man was exiling himself, it was possible to shake 
his hand with impunity. This was a great relief for many of the guests. Leaving the dancing, Sir La Rouquette gave the news to Rusconi. He had the happy look of a man whose mind has been put at 
rest. 

‘It's a wise move. He'll achieve great things down there,’ he said. ‘Rougon is a very talented man; but what he lacks, you know, is political tact.’ 

He spoke touchingly of the Emperor's kindness. As he put it, the Emperor was fond of those who had served him, just as a man is fond of his former mistresses. After a violent breaking off of the 
relationship he would feel an upsurge of affection, and would take up with them again. The fact that he had invited Rougon to Compiegne showed a certain unspoken remorse. The young deputy went 


on to cite other examples that did honour to His Majesty's essential goodwill: four hundred thousand francs to pay the debt of a general ruined by some chorus girl, eight hundred thousand as a wedding 
present for one of his old accomplices of Strasbourg and Boulogne, and nearly a million spent on behalf of the widow of a certain prominent official. 

‘He lets everybody dip into his purse,’ he concluded. ‘He only agreed to be made Emperor so that he could make his friends rich ... When | hear the republicans complaining about his Civil List, | just 
shrug my shoulders. He would exhaust ten Civil Lists, doing good. Besides, it’s all money that stays in France.’ 

While they went on talking in an undertone, they continued to watch the Emperor. Navigating his way carefully through the dancing ladies, the monarch had now completed his round of the gallery, a 
silent, lonely figure, moving in the vacuum which respect created all round him. Whenever he passed behind the bare shoulders of one of the seated ladies, he would stretch his neck out slightly and 
his eyes would narrow as he cast a deep sidelong glance at her. 

‘And what a mind!’ said Count Rusconi, still more softly. ‘An extraordinary man!’ 

The Emperor had now come right round to where they stood. He paused for a moment, gloomy and hesitant. Then he seemed to want to go up to Clorinda, who looked very lovely and was in very high 
spirits at that moment. But she shot him a bold glance which must have unnerved him, for he resumed his prowl, his left hand thrust back, on his hip, while with the other he twirled the waxed tips of 
his moustache. Finding himself face to face with Sir Beulin-d’Orchére, he walked round him and approached him from the side, with the words: 

‘You're not dancing, Mr. President?’ 

The judge confessed that he did not know how to dance, and had never danced in his life. The Emperor, however, said encouragingly: 

‘That doesn’t matter. It's always possible to dance, you know.’ 

These were his last words. Unobtrusively, he reached the door, and slipped out. 

‘An extraordinary man, indeed!’ said Sir La Rouquette, repeating Rusconi’s words. ‘He keeps those foreigners on their toes, doesn’t he!’ 

At this Rusconi, ever the discreet diplomat, simply nodded vaguely but said he agreed that all Europe was watching the Emperor. A word spoken at the Tuileries was capable of making neighbouring 
thrones tremble. 

‘He’s a monarch who knows how to hold his tongue when necessary,’ he added, with a smile whose subtle irony was lost on the young deputy. 

The two men returned gallantly to the ladies, seeking partners for the next quadrille. For the last quarter of an hour an aide-de-camp had been grinding away at the piano. Both Delestang and Sir 
Combelot rushed forward and offered to take his place. But the ladies all cried: 

‘Sir de Combelot, Sir Combelot ... He does it much better!’ 

Bowing graciously, the chamberlain thanked them, and worked the handle in truly magisterial style. It was the last quadrille. Tea had just been served, in the Imperial suite. Nero, emerging from behind 
asettee, was stuffed with sandwiches. Intimate little groups formed. Sir Plouguern carried a brioche off to a side table, where he proceeded to wash mouthfuls of it down with little gulps of tea, while he 
explained to Delestang, to whom he had given half of it, how it was that, despite his Legitimist opinions, he had begun to accept invitations to Compiegne. Heavens, it was very simple: he felt he could 
not refuse his assistance to a regime that was protecting France from anarchy. He stopped briefly, to remark: 

‘Jolly good, this brioche! ... To tell you the truth, | didn’t think much of dinner.’ 

Compiegne certainly stimulated his malicious temperament. His comments on most of the ladies were so crude that he made Delestang blush. The only woman he respected was the Empress, whom 
he described as a saint. She showed a piety that was exemplary. She was herself a Legitimist, and if she had had the power to dispose of the throne, she would undoubtedly have brought back Henri 
\V. For a moment he spoke of the rewards of religion, and he had just begun another smutty story when the Empress reappeared, accompanied by Madam de Llorentz. Standing in the doorway, she 
bowed a low ‘goodnight’ to the whole company. They all bowed silently in response. 

The rooms emptied. The voices grew louder. Handshakes were exchanged. When Delestang tried to find his wife, to go up to their room, she had vanished. At last Rougon, who was helping him in the 
task, discovered her. She was ensconced on a little settee with Count de Marsy, at the end of the small drawing room where after dinner Madam de Llorentz had made such a terrible scene. Clorinda 
was laughing loudly but she rose at once when she saw her husband. Still laughing, she bade the Count goodnight, and said: 

‘You'll see tomorrow, during the hunt, if | win my bet.’ 

Rougon watched as Delestang offered her his arm and led her away. He would have liked to accompany them all the way to their bedroom door, and ask her what bet she was referring to but he was 
obliged to stay where he was, kept back by de Marsy, who was treating him now with even greater politeness. When at last he did get free, instead of going up to bed he took advantage of an open 
door to go out into the park. It was a very dark night, a typical October night, without a star, without a breath of air, inky and still. In the distance, the forest looked like a series of dark cliffs. He found it 
difficult to make out the pale lines of the paths. A hundred yards from the terrace, he halted. Hat in hand, he stood there in the darkness, drinking in the freshness of the night as it descended upon him. 
It soothed him, it was like a rejuvenating bath. He forgot himself, gazing up at a brightly lit window, over to the left. The other lights were all going out, and soon it was the only one that stood out in the 
sleeping mass of the chateau. The Emperor was still up. Suddenly Rougon thought he saw his shadow, an enormous head, with the tips of his moustache standing out. Then two other shadows passed, 
one thin, the other stout, so stout that it filled the entire window. In this shadow he recognized the huge silhouette of a man of the secret police, with whom His Majesty liked to closet himself for hours; 
and when the slender shadow appeared again he imagined it must be that of a woman. Then the shapes vanished, and the window resumed its steady brightness, its unwavering, flame-like stare, lost 
in the mysterious depths of the park. Perhaps at this moment the Emperor was thinking over Rougon’s proposal to clear and cultivate a corner of the Landes, the idea of establishing a garden city of 
workers where there could be a grand attempt to wipe out poverty completely. It was often at night that he made important decisions; it was then that he signed decrees, wrote manifestos, dismissed 
ministers. A smile spread slowly across Rougon’s face. He could not help recalling a story of the Emperor's having been seen in a blue apron, wearing a forage cap made out of a piece of newspaper, 
decorating a room at the Trianon with three-francs-a-roll wallpaper, simply to house a mistress; and he pictured him as he might be at this very moment, in the solitude of his study, in an atmosphere 
of solemn silence, cutting out the pictures he used to stick very neatly into an album with a pair of tweezers. 

At this moment Rougon, to his surprise, found himself raising his arms and crying out: 

‘Yes, it was his gang that made him.’ 

He hurried back inside. The cold was nipping at him, particularly at his legs, up to his knees, where his breeches began. 

The next day, at about nine o'clock, Clorinda sent round Antonia, whom she had brought with her, to ask if she and her husband might come and breakfast with him. He had just had a cup of chocolate 
sent up but he waited for them. Antonia preceded them, bearing the large silver tray with the two cups of coffee sent up to their room. 

‘It's much brighter here!’ Clorinda said as she came in. ‘You've got the sun on this side ... And this room is much grander than ours.’ 

She inspected the suite Rougon had been allotted. It consisted of an anteroom, off which, on the right, opened a small servant's room; a bedroom at the far end, a very large room decorated in a buff 
cretonne, with big red flowers, and a big mahogany bed next to an immense fireplace in which several huge logs were burning. 

‘Good heavens,’ cried Rougon, ‘you should have insisted on something better. | would never have put up with a room over the courtyard. Of course, if you’re prepared to be treated like that ... | told 
your husband the same thing last night.’ 

Clorinda shrugged. 

‘Oh, he wouldn't object even if they stuck me in an attic, she murmured. 

She insisted on seeing the whole suite, including the lavatory that was all in Sévres china — white, with gold ornamentation and the Imperial initials. Then she went to the window and let out a faint cry 
of surprise and wonder. Before her, for mile after mile, the Compiegne forest filled the horizon with the rolling sea of its tall trees; monstrous peaks frothed and foamed, then dispersed as the swell 
smoothed and slowed; and in the pale October sunlight the scene was covered with pools of gold and purple, as if a richly braided cloak had been stretched from one end of the skyline to the other. 
‘Come on, let's have breakfast!’ she cried. 

They cleared a table on which there was an inkstand and some blotting paper. They found it great fun to do without their servants. Laughing, Clorinda told them that when she woke up she had thought 
she had reached the end of a long journey made in her dreams and was in an inn kept by some prince. The improvised breakfast on silver trays delighted her, as if, she said, it was part of an adventure 
in some faraway foreign land. Delestang, for his part, marvelled at the amount of wood burning in the hearth. At last, staring into the flames, lost in thought, he muttered: 

‘I've been told they burn fifteen hundred francs’ worth of wood every day in this chateau. Fifteen hundred francs’ worth! | say, Rougon, doesn’t that seem a bit much to you?’ 

Rougon, slowly sipping his chocolate, merely nodded. He was intrigued by Clorinda’s excellent mood. This morning she seemed to have risen looking even more beautiful than ever. Her big eyes shone 
as if with a fighting spirit. 

‘What was that bet you were talking about last night?’ he suddenly asked. 

She began to laugh but did not reply. He insisted but all she said was: 

‘You'll see!’ 

He became annoyed, and was quite sharp with her. He could not hide his jealousy, at first making veiled allusions but soon making blunt accusations: she had made an exhibition of herself, she had 
let Count de Marsy hold her hand for more than two minutes. Unperturbed, Delestang carried on dipping long fingers of bread in his coffee. 

‘Oh, if | was your husband!’ cried Rougon. 

Clorinda had risen from her chair and was standing behind Delestang, her hands on his shoulders. 

‘Yes? If you were my husband ...?’ she said. 

Then, bending forward, she murmured into Delestang’s hair, ruffling it with her warm breath: 

‘He'd be a good boy, wouldn’t he, my dear, as good as you?’ 

Delestang’s only response was to twist his head and kiss the hand resting on his left shoulder. Now looking upset, and somewhat embarrassed, he blinked at Rougon, to intimate to him that he was 
perhaps going a little far. Rougon was about to call him a fool when Clorinda made a sign over her husband's head and he followed her to the window, where she leaned out. For a moment she 
remained silent, gazing at the scene before her. Then, without mincing her words, she said: 

‘Why do you want to leave Paris? Don’t you love me any more? Listen, I'll be sensible and follow your advice, if you give up this notion of exiling yourself down there, in that wretched Midi of yours.’ 
Faced with this offer, he became very serious. He outlined the many commitments he had made, and from which it was impossible for him to withdraw. As he spoke, Clorinda studied his face in a vain 
attempt to read his real feelings. He seemed determined to go. 

‘Very well then, you don’t love me any more,’ she resumed. ‘That being so, | can do whatever | please ... You'll see.’ 

She left the window, not in the least put out, as relaxed as before. Delestang was still thinking about the fire. He was trying to calculate how many such fireplaces there were in the chateau. But Clorinda 
interrupted him. She had just enough time to dress, and did not want to miss the hunt. Rougon went out into the corridor with them. It ran the whole length of the building, like the corridor in a convent, 
and had green pile carpeting. As she walked along, she amused herself by reading the guests’ names, written on cards inserted in little wooden frames. At the end of the corridor, she swung round; 
she thought Rougon looked puzzled, and was about to call her back. She halted, waited a few moments, smiling but he went back into his suite, slamming the door. 

Lunch was early that morning. In the Map Gallery there was much talk about the weather that was excellent for the hunt. There was hazy sunshine, the air was fresh and clear, it was as still as a lake. 
Carriages were to leave the chateau a little before midday. The meet was at Puits-du-Roi, a great intersection of roads deep in the forest. The Imperial hunt had already been waiting there for an hour, 
the grooms on horseback, in red cloth breeches and big braided hats, the kennel boys with black, silver-buckled shoes, made for easy running through the undergrowth. The carriages of guests invited 
from neighbouring country houses were neatly arranged in a semicircle, opposite the pack, kept on the leash by the kennel boys, while in the centre were groups of ladies and huntsmen in uniform, as 
if they were figures in an old painting, a hunt in the days of Louis XV that had come to life in the pale sunshine. The Emperor and Empress themselves were not riding. Shortly after the start, their 
coaches turned down a side road, to go back to the chateau. Many others followed suit. At first Rougon tried to keep up with Clorinda but she rode so madly that he soon fell behind. Furious at the sight 
of her galloping alongside Count de Marsy, far away down one of the rides, he too returned to the chateau. 

At about half past five Rougon was asked by the Empress to come down to take tea in the Imperial suite. This was a favour usually accorded to men known for their wit. Sir Beulin-d’Orchére and Sir 
Plouguern were already there. The latter told a smutty story in very delicate terms, provoking much laughter. So far, very few of the hunt were back. Madam de Combelot came in, affecting to be 
exhausted. When she was asked for a report, she launched into technical details: 

‘Ah!’ she said, ‘it took more than four hours to get a kill ... The stag broke cover once we were in open country. It had had a breather in the trees. Then it went off into the Red Swamp and got taken 
there. It was a wonderful chase!’ 

Count Rusconi, looking worried, added another detail: 


‘Madam Delestang’s horse bolted. She disappeared over by the road to Pierrefonds. There’s still no news of her.’ 

He was bombarded with questions. The Empress seemed very concerned. Rusconi told them Clorinda had been following the hounds at a tremendous pace, and had impressed even the most 
accomplished huntsmen. Then, all of a sudden, her horse had made off down a sidetrack. 

‘Yes,’ added Sir La Rouquette, who was dying to get a word in, ‘she whipped the poor horse quite violently ... Count de Marsy galloped after her to help. He disappeared as well.’ 

Madam de Llorentz, seated behind Her Majesty, rose to her feet. She had the impression that they were all looking at her and smirking. She turned very pale. They were now talking about the many 
dangers of riding to hounds. One day a stag had taken refuge in a farmyard, and had turned on the dogs so savagely that in the melee a lady had broken her leg. Then they began to speculate. Perhaps, 
if the Count had managed to bring Madam Delestang’s horse under control, they had both dismounted to rest for a few minutes. The forest was full of places to shelter - log cabins, barns, sheds. 
Madam de Llorentz now had the impression that the grins on people’s faces were broader than ever as, out of the corner of their eyes, they watched her anger and jealousy mount. Rougon, meanwhile, 
said nothing, and simply sat tapping nervously on his knees. 

‘Hmm! What if they spend the whole night outside,’ muttered Sir Plouguem. 

The Empress had given instructions for Clorinda to be invited to come and have tea if she reappeared. All at once, there were cries of surprise: there she was, standing in the doorway, smiling and 
triumphant, with wonderful colour in her cheeks. She thanked Her Majesty for being so concerned about her. Then, as cool as a cucumber, she added: 

‘Oh dear. I’m so sorry. You shouldn't have been so worried ... | had bet Count de Marsy that | would arrive first at the kill. If it hadn’t been for that wretched horse...’ 

Then she added cheerfully: 

‘But neither of us lost, that’s the main thing.’ 

They made her tell the whole story in detail. She was not in the least embarrassed. After ten minutes’ furious gallop, her horse had collapsed from exhaustion. She had come to no harm, however. But 
seeing that she was rather shaken by the whole thing, Count de Marsy had insisted that they take shelter for a few moments in a shed. 

‘We guessed as much!’ cried Sir La Rouquette. ‘A shed, you say? | thought you might have found a hunting lodge.’ 

‘It must have been rather uncomfortable,’ added Sir Plouguern maliciously. 

Still smiling, and savouring her words, she replied: 

‘No, not at all. There was some straw | could sit on. It was a big shed, with lots of cobwebs. It was getting dark. It felt really funny.’ 

Then, staring straight at Madam de Llorentz, she went on, dragging her words out even more to make them seem even more meaningful: 

‘Count de Marsy looked after me very well.’ 

All the time that Clorinda had been telling her story, Madam de Llorentz had been pressing two fingers to her lips. On hearing the final details, she was overcome by such fury that she closed her eyes 
in a fit of dizziness. She remained like this for another minute, then, unable to bear it any longer, left the room. Most intrigued, Sir Plouguern slipped out after her. Clorinda, who had been watching her 
closely, made an involuntary gesture of triumph. 

The subject was changed. Sir Beulin-d’Orchére spoke about a scandalous legal case that was attracting a great deal of attention: it concerned a plea for the dissolution of a marriage because of the 
impotence of the husband. He related certain details in such discreet judicial terms that Madam de Combelot was unable to follow him and kept asking questions. Count Rusconi then delighted 
everybody by crooning some Piedmontese folk songs, all about love, following each of them with a French translation. In the middle of one of these songs, Delestang came in. He had just got back 
from the forest, where he had spent two hours going up and down the paths, looking for his wife. His distraught appearance raised fresh smiles, while the Empress, seeming all at once to have taken 
a great liking to Clorinda, made her sit next to her, and talked horses. Pyramis, Clorinda’s mount for the hunt, was very difficult, she said; she would make sure that the next day she would be given 
Caesar. 

The moment Clorinda had appeared, Rougon had withdrawn to one of the windows, apparently interested in the lamps being lit in the far distance, over to the left, beyond the park. In this way nobody 
was able to see the faint twitching of his features. He stood there for a long time, looking out into the night. At last, when Sir Plouguern came in and joined him, he turned round, impassive. In the 
feverish tones of someone whose curiosity has just been satisfied, de Plouguern whispered in Rougon’s ear: 

‘My God, there’s just been a tremendous row ... You must have seen me follow Madam de Llorentz. She ran straight into de Marsy at the end of the corridor. They went into one of the rooms, and | 
heard de Marsy tell her straight out that he’s getting utterly tired of her ... She stormed out and went straight to the Emperor's study ... I'm sure she went there to leave the famous letters on his desk...’ 
At this very moment, Madam de Llorentz reappeared. She was as white as a sheet, her hair was falling over her temples, and she was breathing heavily. She resumed her place behind the Empress 
with the desperate calm of an invalid who has just undergone a terrible operation that might spell death. 

‘There’s no doubt about it, she’s left the letters,’ repeated Sir Plouguern, after studying her closely. 

And when Rougon seemed not to understand what he meant, he leaned over Clorinda’s shoulder and told her the whole story. She was in raptures as she listened, her eyes sparkling with delight. It 
was only when it was time for dinner, and they left the Imperial suite, that Clorinda seemed to notice Rougon. She took his arm and, with Delestang walking behind, said: 

‘So, you've seen what's happened ... If you’d been nicer this morning, | wouldn’t have had to risk breaking my neck.’ 

In the evening, the dogs had their part of the stag, by torchlight, in the palace courtyard. When they left the dining room, the procession of guests, instead of going straight back to the Map Gallery, 
positioned themselves in the front rooms, where the windows had been thrown open. The Emperor came out on to the central balcony, where a score of people were able to join him. 

In the courtyard below, from the iron gate to the entrance hall, two rows of footmen with powdered hair formed a broad pathway. Each of them held a long pike, at the end of which, in a goblet, was a 
torch of tow soaked in wine-spirit. Tall greenish flames danced in the air, lending colour to the night without providing any illumination. All they picked out in the darkness was the double row of scarlet 
waistcoats, turning them purple. On two sides of the courtyard was a great gathering of people, the bourgeois of Compiegne and their wives, pale faces swarming in the shadows, every now and then 
one of the torches picking out the verdigris head of some little rentier. Then, in the centre, in front of the steps up to the chateau, the offal of the stag was laid out in little piles on the flagstones and 
covered with the animal's pelt, the head forward. At the far end, at the gate, the pack waited, surrounded by pikemen, and kennel boys in green coats and white cotton stockings, waving their torches, 
whose ruddy glare was surrounded by clouds of sooty smoke that drifted away towards the town. The light from the flames picked out the dogs, all pressing close to each other, breathing fiercely, jaws 
agape. 

The Emperor remained standing. Every now and then a sudden burst of flame from the torches illuminated his inscrutable features. Throughout the dinner Clorinda had studied his every gesture, 
without being able to discern in him anything but a gloomy weariness, the melancholy of a sick man suffering in silence. Just once she thought she saw him cast a sidelong glance, with those veiled 
eyes of his, at Count de Marsy. There he stood, on the edge of the balcony, morose, stooping slightly, twisting his moustache, while behind him all the guests craned their necks. 

‘Come on, Firmin!’ he said, as if impatient. 

The pikemen blew a royal fanfare. The dogs gave voice, straining forward, rearing up, howling, making a terrible din. All at once, just as a kennel boy showed the maddened pack the stag’s head, 
Firmin, master of hounds, positioned on the steps, lowered his whip. This was what the pack had been waiting for. In three bounds, their flanks pumping madly in their greed for flesh, they were across 
the yard. But Firmin raised his whip again. Stopping short, just a few feet away from the stag, the dogs all lay down flat on the stone paving. Their hackles quivered, their howling became hoarse with 
desire, and they had to fall back, to take up position again at the far end, by the gate. 

‘Oh, the poor things!’ cried Madam de Combelot. 

‘Magnificent!’ cried Sir La Rouquette. 

Count Rusconi applauded. Ladies leaned forward, very excited, their lips trembling, longing to see the dogs eat. But they still had to wait. It was most exciting. ‘No, no, not yet!’ cried a number of hoarse 
voices. By now Firmin had twice raised and lowered his whip. The pack was foaming at the mouth. The third time, the master of hounds did not raise his whip again. The kennel boy had slipped away, 
bearing with him the pelt and the head of the stag. The dogs leapt forward and fell upon the offal, their savage barking subsiding into low growls as they shuddered in delight. The bones cracked. There 
was great satisfaction on the balcony and at the windows. The ladies smiled viciously, clenching their white teeth. The men breathed heavily, bright-eyed, some of them twirling toothpicks brought from 
the dining room. In the courtyard there was now a sudden finale, with the pikemen sounding fanfares, the kennel boys shaking their torches, and Bengal fires burning red, setting the night alight, 
covering the heads of the placid burghers of Compiegne, packed close on both sides, with great drops of red rain. Suddenly the Emperor turned his back. Finding Rougon at his side, he seemed to 
emerge from the deep reverie that had held him in such a morose state since dinner. ‘Sir Rougon,’ he said, ‘I’ve been thinking about that proposal of yours. There are obstacles you know, many 
obstacles...’ He paused, opened his mouth for a moment but closed it again. Then, turning to go, he said: ‘You must stay in Paris, Sir Rougon.’ Hearing these words, Clorinda made a gesture of triumph. 
The Emperor's words spread like wildfire. Everyone assumed a serious, pensive expression as Rougon slowly made his way past one group after another, to the Map Gallery. Down below, the dogs 
were finishing off their bones, furiously squeezing underneath each other to get to the centre of the pile of offal, until there was a single expanse of rippling spines, black and white, heaving and straining, 
a seething mass of greed. Jaws could not gobble fast enough. There were brief quarrels, ending in howls. Suddenly one huge hound, a magnificent animal, enraged at finding itself still on the outer 
edge, drew back, and with a great leap threw itself into the middle of the pack. It thrust its way in, and a second later was sucking down a long string of the stag’s entrails. 
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WEEKS passed. Rougon had resumed his dull, uneventful life. He never once spoke of the Emperor’s injunction that he stay in Paris. All he spoke about was his failure to make any progress with his 
great project — the alleged obstacles to his plan. That was something he was always ready to talk about. What obstacles could there be? At times he vented his frustration with the Emperor. One simply 
could not get an explanation out of him, he said. Was it that His Majesty had been afraid he might have to subsidize the venture? 
Meanwhile, Clorinda’s visits to the house in the Rue Marbeuf became more frequent. Every afternoon she seemed to expect Rougon to have some news, and when he had none she stared at him in 
surprise. Ever since the house party at Compiegne she had been living in hope of a quick victory. Her mind had conjured up a dramatic denouement, with the Emperor in a rage and Count de Marsy 
sensationally dismissed, followed by the immediate return to power of the great man. This feminine scheming of hers was bound to succeed, she thought, so when, after a month, the Count was still in 
the saddle, she was very surprised. She now began to feel a certain contempt for the Emperor. He was incapable of taking revenge. In his shoes, her fury would have known no bounds. What on earth 
could the man be thinking of, to stay so stubbornly silent? 
Nevertheless, Clorinda was still far from giving up hope. She scented victory, an unexpected coup de grace. Count de Marsy had been weakened. Rougon for his part had become as watchful over 
her as a husband in fear of being deceived. Ever since his strange fits of jealousy at Compiegne, he had kept a paternal eye on her, moralizing constantly, and insisting on seeing her every day. She 
smiled; now she was sure he would not leave Paris. Yet, in the middle of December, after several weeks of somnolent calm, he began talking again about his great scheme. He had seen some bankers, 
and thought that he would be able to do without the Emperor's support. Once again he would be found surrounded by maps and plans and technical books. Gilquin, he said, had already recruited more 
than five hundred men ready to go and work on the land reclamation. They would be the first of this new population. This spurred Clorinda into furious activity. She enlisted the help of Rougon’s whole 
gang. 
It was a huge undertaking. Each of them had a role to play. Their plan of action was agreed by hints and nods and whispers in the corners of Rougon’s house on Thursdays and Sundays. They shared 
out the most difficult tasks. Every day they would launch out into Paris, determined to win support for the cause. No effort was spared. The smallest successes counted. Everything was turned to 
account; they got what they could out of the most trifling events, working throughout the day from the first morning greeting to the last handshake of the evening. Friends of friends were made 
accomplices, and they in turn enlisted their friends. The whole of Paris was drawn into the plot. In the remotest parts of the city there were people now yearning for Rougon’s triumph, without exactly 
knowing why. The gang, ten or a dozen in number, held the city in its grip. 
‘We are the government of tomorrow,’ declared Du Poizat, in all seriousness. 
He traced parallels between themselves and the men who had made the Empire, adding: 
‘| shall be Rougon’s de Marsy.’ 
One claimant was merely a name. One needed a gang of them to make a government. Twenty stout men with greedy appetites are stronger than any principle, and when they can exploit a principle 
too, they are invincible. Du Poizat tramped round everywhere, dropping into newspaper offices, where he smoked cigars and slyly undermined de Marsy; he always had some story to tell at his expense; 
he even charged him with lack of gratitude and self-centredness. Then, mentioning Rougon, he dropped hints, and opened up amazing vistas of ill-defined promise: Rougon was a man who, were he 
one day able to act generously, would shower everyone with rewards, gifts, grants. Thus Du Poizat fed the press with information, quotations, and stories, all to keep the personality of the great man 
constantly in the public eye. Two little newspapers published an account of a visit to the house in the Rue Marbeuf. Others mentioned the famous work comparing the English constitution with that of 


1852. Popularity seemed within Rougon’s grasp, after two years of hostile silence. The murmurs of praise were growing ever louder. Du Poizat also engaged in other activities, wheeler-dealing that 
had to be kept secret, the use of bribery to obtain some people’s backing, an extraordinary stock-exchange gamble that assumed Rougon’s virtually certain return to power. 

‘He needs our total devotion,’ he would often say, with the outspokenness which the more starchy members of the gang found embarrassing. ‘Later on, he will think of us.’ 

Sir Beulin-d’Orchére first tried a rather clumsy manoeuvre. He concocted a scandalous lawsuit against de Marsy that was quickly hushed up. He then showed more adroitness by letting the word go 
round that if his brother-in-law got back into office, he might be minister of justice one day. This assured the loyalty of his fellow judges. Sir Kahn was also in charge of some troops. These included 
financiers, deputies, and civil servants, and as they advanced they swelled their ranks with all the malcontents they happened to come across. He made Sir Béjuin his obedient lieutenant, and even 
made use of Sir Combelot and Sir La Rouquette, without either of them having any clear notion of what they were doing. In the meantime, he worked away in the world of officialdom, at a very high 
level, extending his propaganda as far as the Tuileries, pursuing his underground work for several days at a stretch to ensure that the right words passed from one man’s lips to another's, until the 
Emperor himself finally heard them. 

But it was the women who applied themselves with real passion. They became involved in all sorts of shady goings-on, a tangle of adventures the extent of which one never quite knew. Madam Correur 
now never called Madam Bouchard anything else but her ‘sweety-puss’. She took her on trips to the country, so she said. For a whole week, on one occasion, Sir Bouchard was a grass widow and Sir 
d’Escorailles was obliged to spend his evenings at the music hall. One day Sir Du Poizat bumped into the two ladies with two gentlemen wearing decorations but he was very careful not to tell anyone. 
Madam Correur was now running two apartments, one in the Rue Blanche, the other in the Rue Mazarine. The latter was a very smart place indeed. Madam Bouchard used to go there in the afternoons 
— the concierge kept the key — and there was talk of a very high official having fallen for her, one rainy morning, when she was hitching up her skirt to cross the Pont Royal. 

Further, the small fry among the friends got busy and made themselves as useful as they could. Colonel Jobelin went to a café on one of the boulevards to see some old officer friends. They would 
play piquet, and between games he would indoctrinate them; when he had recruited half a dozen of their number, he rubbed his hands in the evening and said, over and over, that ‘the whole army's 
behind us’. Sir Bouchard had undertaken a similar task at his Ministry, and little by little had succeeded in instilling in his fellow officials a feeling of real hatred for de Marsy; he even roped in the office 
boys, making them all sigh in expectation of a golden age, about which he whispered in his closest friends’ ears. Sir d’Escorailles, for his part, worked on the gilded youth of Paris, talking up Rougon’s 
breadth of vision, his tolerance of certain shortcomings, and his love of boldness and strength. Finally, even the Charbonnels, who used to while away their afternoons in the Luxembourg Gardens as 
they waited for a decision on their endless litigation, found a way of enlisting the support of all the little rentiers in the Odéon district. 

As for Clorinda, she was far from satisfied merely to have control over the whole gang. She conducted her own complicated operations, about which she never spoke to anyone. In the momings, 
casually dressed to say the least, she would take off with her satchel, now bursting at the seams and tied with string, into the seediest areas of the city. She gave her husband extraordinary errands 
that he carried out with sheeplike devotion, without an inkling of what their purpose was. She sent Luigi Pozzo about with letters. She had Sir Plouguern escort her somewhere, then left him cooling his 
heels for a whole hour in the street. At one point she must have had the idea of getting the Italian government to take up Rougon’s cause, for her correspondence with her mother, who was still living 
in Turin, began to flow fast and furious. Her dream was to shake up the whole of Europe. At one point she was calling on Rusconi twice a day, to meet diplomats. Often now, in this strange campaign, 
she seemed to remember how beautiful she was. There were afternoons when she went out thoroughly bathed, her hair combed, quite stunning; and when her friends, quite surprised, remarked how 
beautiful she looked, she said, with a strange air of weary resignation: 

‘| need to be!’ 

She kept herself as a conclusive final argument. Giving herself was, to her, neither here nor there. She got so little pleasure out of sleeping with a man that it was a job like any other, just a little more 
boring, perhaps. After the Imperial house party, Du Poizat, who knew all about the hunting incident, tried to find out what kind of relationship she had now with de Marsy. He had a vague idea that if 
Clorinda was going to become his all-powerful mistress, he might well drop Rougon in favour of the Count. But she nearly became quite angry, and strongly denied the whole story. He must think her 
very stupid, she said, to suspect such a liaison. Then, forgetting that she had denied everything, she said she was not going to see de Marsy any more. In the past, she might certainly have considered 
becoming the man’s wife but no intelligent man, in her judgement, ever did anything serious for a mistress. Besides, she had another plan. 

‘After all,’ she sometimes said, ‘there’s often more than one way to get what you want, though never more than one way that gives you any pleasure ... I’ve got a lot to put up with, I can tell you.’ 

She kept a constant eye on Rougon. She wanted him to be great. It was as if she was trying to fatten him up with power for some future feast. She maintained her submissive attitude as his pupil, and, 
humble to the point of flattery, kept well in the shade. But despite the incessant activity of his gang, Rougon seemed oblivious to it all. On Thursdays and Sundays, bent over his games of patience, he 
would work his packs out laboriously without seeming to hear the whispering behind his back. The gang, however, talked about their campaign, plotted away, signalling to each other over his head as 
if he was not even there, so unconcerned did he appear. He remained impassive, utterly detached, so remote from the matters being discussed in an undertone that in the end they spoke quite normally 
and laughed at his distractedness. If anyone ventured to allude to the possibility of his return to power, he would get quite worked up and swear that even if victory awaited him at the end of the Rue 
Marbeuf, he would not budge from his chair. Indeed, he shut himself away more and more, affecting complete ignorance of what was going on in the outside world. His little town house, from which 
there radiated such a fever of propaganda, was a place of silence and slumber, so much so that Rougon’s intimates gave each other knowing looks on the doorstep, reminding each other to leave 
outside the smell of guncotton they carried in their clothes. 

‘Don't be fooled!’ cried Du Poizat. ‘He’s got us all on a string. He can hear us perfectly well. Just watch his ears in the evening, you can actually see them getting bigger.’ 

At half past ten, when they all withdrew together, this was the usual subject of discussion. The great man could not possibly be ignorant of his friends’ devotion. According to the former sub-prefect, he 
was playing God. That devil Rougon had become like a Hindu idol, contemplating his own navel all the time, arms folded over his belly, with a beatific smile in the midst of a crowd of the faithful, all 
showing their devotion by disembowelling themselves. They found this comparison very apt. 

‘I'm going to keep an eye on him, you'll see,’ said Du Poizat as he departed. 

But try as they might to decipher Rougon’s expression, he remained detached, relaxed, almost naive. Perhaps this was what he was like in reality. For that matter, Clorinda would rather he did not get 
involved. She was afraid he might get in the way of her plans if one day they did force him to open his eyes. It was despite the man, as it were, that they worked for his cause. In the end they would 
have to push him, heave him up, if they were to get him back on top. But that was something they would decide on when the time came. 

Meanwhile, things were developing too slowly, and they were becoming impatient. Du Poizat’s comments became increasingly sarcastic. Not that they reproached Rougon directly for everything they 
were doing for him but they did begin to pepper him with allusions and bitter, ambiguous remarks. The Colonel sometimes turned up at his reception with his shoes white with dust, and explained that 
he had not had time to drop in at his place, having worn himself out running around the whole afternoon on idiotic errands for which, no doubt, he would never receive a word of thanks. On other 
occasions it was Sir Kahn who, hardly able to keep his eyes open, complained of having kept terribly late hours for the past month. He had been going out a lot; not that it gave him any pleasure at all, 
it was just that he had been meeting certain people on business. Or it was Madam Correur, telling some touching story, about a poor young woman, a respectable widow, whom she had been keeping 
company; she regretted she had no power, for if she were the government, she said, there was many an injustice she would prevent. Then the friends would talk about their own personal worries. They 
all had something to complain about. And they remarked on the position they would have been in had Rougon not behaved so unwisely. There was no end to their lamentations that they underlined 
with pointed glances at Rougon. They spurred him until they drew blood. They even went so far as to sing the praises of de Marsy. At first Rougon maintained his magnificent calm. He did not always 
even understand. But at the end of some evenings, his face began to twitch when he heard certain familiar phrases. He showed no anger but merely pursed his lips a little, as if an invisible hand was 
pricking him with a needle. Eventually, however, he became so agitated that he abandoned his games of patience; the cards were never right, and he preferred to pace up and down the drawing room, 
chatting with one or another of the gang for a moment, then suddenly breaking off and leaving his interlocutors when the veiled reproaches began again. There were moments when he seemed white 
with rage. He would clench his hands fiercely behind his back, as if not to yield to the urge to throw them all out. 

‘Well, children,’ said the Colonel, one evening, ‘you won't see me again for two weeks ... We must ignore him. Let's see how he likes being left on his own.’ 

Rougon, who had been fantasizing about closing his door to them, was very hurt that they should leave him alone. For the Colonel kept his word, and others followed suit, so that his drawing room was 
almost empty now, five or six of his friends always absent. When one of them reappeared, and the great man asked if he had been ill, the deserter would simply say no, with an air of surprise, and give 
no explanation. One Thursday nobody at all came, and Rougon spent the evening alone, pacing up and down the room, his hands behind his back, his head sunk on his chest. For the first time he felt 
the strength of his attachment to his followers. He shrugged in scorn when he thought of the silliness of the Charbonnels, the envious rage of Du Poizat, the sly sweetness of Madam Correur. But 
despite this, he found he needed to see these friends of whom he thought so little. He needed to hold sway over them, like a jealous man secretly lamenting the slightest infidelity. In fact, deep down, 
he found their silliness touching, and quite liked their shortcomings. They seemed now to be part of him. Or rather, it was he who had gradually become part of them, to such a point that on the days 
when they avoided him he felt somehow diminished. He would even write to them, if they continued to stay away, and went so far as to go and see them, to make peace with them, after really prolonged 
absences. From now on the house in the Rue Marbeuf was the scene of never-ending friction, with all the tensions of breakings-off and patchings-up to which married couples are subject when love 
turns sour. 
Towards the end of December, a particularly serious breakdown of relations occurred. One evening, for no obvious reason, one thing leading to another, they found themselves tearing each other to 
pieces. For nearly three weeks they did not meet at all. The truth of the matter was that they were beginning to lose heart. Their best efforts were producing no appreciable result. The situation looked 
as if it would not change for a long time, and the whole gang was giving up hope of some unexpected catastrophe that would make Rougon essential. They had waited for the new session of the 
legislative body to begin but the checking of deputies’ papers went through with nothing more serious than the refusal of two Republican deputies to take the oath. This was the point at which the wily 
and far-seeing member of the group, Sir Kahn, stopped counting on the general political situation turning to their advantage. Exasperated, Rougon busied himself with his Landes project more 
energetically than ever, as if trying to hide the nervous twitches which he could no longer control. 

‘| don’t feel well,’ he sometimes said. ‘Look, my hands are shaking ... My doctor has ordered me to take some exercise. I’m out all the time.’ 

It was quite true, he did go out a lot. They would see him striding along, absent-minded, head high, arms swinging. If he was stopped, he would tell of an endless round of visits. One morning, when he 
came in for lunch after a walk in the direction of Chaillot, he found a gilt-edged visiting card with Gilquin’s name on it in fine copperplate. The card was very dirty, covered with greasy fingerprints. He 
rang for his manservant. 

‘Did the person who gave you this card leave any message?’ he asked. 

New to the house, the man smiled. 

‘It was a man ina green overcoat,’ he said. ‘He seemed very friendly. He offered me a cigar ... He just said he was a friend of yours.’ 

He was about to withdraw when he thought again. 

‘| think he wrote something on the back.’ 

Rougon turned the card over and there, in pencil, he read: Couldn’t wait. Will drop in this evening. Urgent. Funny goings-on. He waved it aside but after lunch the words Urgent. Funny goings-on kept 
coming back to him, and began to irritate him. Whatever could it be that Gilquin considered funny? Ever since entrusting the former commercial traveller with obscure, complicated tasks, he had been 
seeing him regularly once a week, in the evenings but Gilquin had never turned up in the morning. It must be something terribly important. Tormented by curiosity, he decided to go out and find Gilquin, 
without waiting for the evening. 

‘Some drunken nonsense,’ he told himself, as he made his way down the Champs-Elysées. ‘But at least, ll put my mind at rest.’ 

He walked all the way, to fit in with his doctor’s wishes. It was a wonderful day, a clear January sun in a clear sky. Gilquin had moved from the Passage Guttin to the Batignolles district. The address 
on his card was: Rue Guisarde, Suburb Saint-Germain. 

Rougon had enormous difficulty locating that abominably filthy street behind the Saint-Sulpice church. He found the concierge’s lodge at the far end of a dark passage. The woman was in bed with a 
temperature, and in a hoarse voice called out: 

‘Sir Gilquin? ... Dunno! Try the fourth floor, up at the top, the door on the left.’ 

On the fourth floor, he saw the name Gilquin written on one of the doors, in a frame of arabesques representing flaming hearts pierced with arrows. But he knocked in vain. All he could hear behind the 
door was the ticking of a cuckoo clock and the gentle miaowing of a cat. On setting out, he had wondered whether he was on a wild goose chase but it eased his mind to have come. He went down 
again, somewhat calmer, telling himself he could wait till the evening. Outside, he slackened his pace, cut through the Saint-Germain market, wandered aimlessly along the Rue de Seine, already rather 
tired but determined to go home on foot. Then, just as he had climbed the slope to the Rue Jacob, he thought of the Charbonnels. They were keeping their distance, and he had not seen them for ten 
days; so he decided to drop in on them for a moment, just to say hello. It was such a mild afternoon that he was feeling in a good mood. 


The Charbonnels’ room at the Hotel du Périgord overlooked the courtyard, a gloomy well from which rose a smell of dirty drains. It was a big, dingy room with rickety mahogany furniture and faded 
damask curtains. When Rougon entered, Madam Charbonnel was folding her dresses and putting them into a huge trunk, while Sir Charbonnel was sweating and straining as he roped up a smaller 
trunk. 

‘What's this! Are you going away?’ Rougon asked with a smile. 

‘We are, indeed,’ replied Madam Charbonnel with a huge sigh. ‘This time it’s for good.’ 

All the same, they fussed round him, very flattered that he had called. Every chair was cluttered with clothes, piles of linen, and bulging baskets, so he sat on the edge of the bed. He was his old good- 
natured self again. 

‘No, it’s no trouble, I’m perfectly all right here ... You get on with what you're doing, | don’t want to hold you up ... Are you catching the eight o'clock train?’ 

‘Yes, the eight o'clock,’ said Sir Charbonnel. ‘That makes six more hours in this Paris of yours ... It will be a long time before we forget it, Sir Rougon.’ 

Usually so taciturn, Sir Charbonnel now really spoke his mind, even going so far as to shake his fist at the window. Two o’clock in the afternoon, and you couldn’t even see across your own room! The 
filthy light filtering in from the inner well of the courtyard that was Paris. But, thank God, he was going to get back to the sun, to his garden in Plassans. He cast a quick glance round, to make sure he 
hadn't forgotten anything. That morning he had bought a railway timetable. He pointed to the mantelpiece. In a grease-stained parcel was a roast chicken they would eat on the train. 

‘My dear,’ he said once again, ‘are you sure you’ve emptied all the drawers? My slippers were under the bedside cabinet ... | think some papers fell down behind it...’ 

From the edge of the bed Rougon watched these old folk’s preparations with a sinking heart. Their hands were shaking as they fastened their parcels. He felt their emotion was a silent reproach. It was 
he who had kept them in Paris but it had ended in complete failure, and now in their imminent flight. 

‘You're making a mistake,’ he murmured. 

Madam Charbonnel made a pleading gesture, as if to silence him, and hastened to say: ‘Please, Sir Rougon, don’t make any more promises! It would only make things worse ... When | think we’ve 
been here for two and a half years ... Good heavens! Two and a half years, in this hole! I'll have these pains in my left leg until my dying day. | had to sleep on the inside, against the wall, just there 
behind you; and | can tell you it's wet with damp ... No, | can’t describe what it’s been like. It would take too long. We've got through so much money. Only yesterday | had to buy this trunk to take back 
all the things we've worn out in Paris, and all the badly made clothes we've paid through the nose for, and our linen too, coming back from the laundry in tatters ... | won’t be sorry to get away from your 
Paris laundries, | can tell you. They burn everything with their acids.’ 

She tossed another pile of rags into the trunk. 

‘Yes, we're going!’ she cried. ‘Another hour would put me in the grave.’ 

But Rougon stubbornly went back to the question of the legal case. Had they received bad news? Almost in tears, they told him it was clear they were not going to get that legacy of their cousin once 
removed, Chevassu. The Council of State was about to authorize the Sisters to accept the half-million francs. And what had finally destroyed their hopes was the news that my lord Rochart was in Paris 
again, for the second time. This meant he had won. 

All at once Sir Charbonnel had a fit of anger. Breaking off his struggle with the little trunk, he rang his hands, repeating in a voice broken with emotion: 

‘Half a million francs! Half a million francs!’ 

Their courage failed them. Amid the disarray of the room, they slumped down, the husband on the trunk, the wife on a bundle of linen, and launched into a long lamentation. If one fell silent, the other 
would carry on. They recalled how fond they had been of that cousin. How they had adored him! The truth was that they had not set eyes on him for seventeen years when they learned of his death 
but at this moment they were genuinely upset and truly believed they had lavished attention on him during his illness. Next, they charged the Sisters of shamelessly manoeuvring to get their way. They 
had gained the complete confidence of their cousin, they had kept his true friends away from him, and they had maintained constant pressure on him, weakened as he was by his illness. Madam 
Charbonnel, though a pious woman, told a frightful tale, according to which their cousin had actually died of fright, after having written a will dictated by a priest, who had told him that the Devil himself 
was standing at the foot of his bed. As for the Bishop of Faverolles, My lord Rochart, he had played a dastardly part in the whole affair, robbing them of what was rightfully theirs. The whole of Plassans, 
she said, knew them for the fair dealing by which they had made their little nest-egg in oil. 

‘But all may not be lost,’ said Rougon, seeing that they were beginning to waver. ‘My lord Rochart is not the Almighty, you know ... | have not been able to take up your case myself, | have so many 
things to do. But let me see how things now stand. | certainly don’t want you to be robbed.’ 

The Charbonnels looked at each other, not knowing quite what to say. 

‘It's not worth your trouble, Sir Rougon,’ murmured Sir Charbonnel. 

But when Rougon insisted that it was worth the trouble, and swore he would now do all he possibly could, saying he was not going to let them go without a fight, Madam Charbonnel repeated: 

‘Really, it isn’t worth the trouble. You would be putting yourself out for nothing ... We mentioned you to our lawyer but he just laughed and said you didn’t have the authority at present to get the better 
of My lord Rochart.’ 

‘If you haven't got the authority, what can possibly be done? It’s better to give in,’ said Sir Charbonnel, in turn. 

Rougon’s head had sunk down on his chest. Each word these old folk had said was like a slap across the face. Never before had he suffered so much from his lack of authority. 

‘We are going back to Plassans,’ Madam Charbonnel continued. ‘That's the wisest thing for us to do ... But don’t think we're angry, Sir Rougon. When we get back and see Madam Felicity, we'll tell 
your dear mother you did everything you could. And if anybody else asks, don’t worry, we’re not the ones to say a bad word about you. Nobody can be expected to do what’s beyond their powers, can 
they?’ 

This was the absolute limit. He could just picture the Charbonnels alighting from the train in his little home town. The very same evening, the whole place would be buzzing with it all. It would be a 
personal setback, a defeat it would take years to overcome. 

‘Stay here!’ he said firmly. ‘l want you to stay! We'll see if My lord Rochart can get the better of me as easily as that.’ 

He gave a strange laugh that frightened the Charbonnels. Nevertheless, they resisted for some time, before giving way and agreeing to stay on in Paris a little longer, for another week at most. 
Laboriously, the husband untied the ropes with which he had fastened the little trunk, while, though it was hardly three o'clock, his wife had already lit a candle, to put the linen and clothes back in the 
drawers. When he left, Rougon shook their hands warmly and repeated his promises. 

Out in the street, he had not gone ten yards before he began to regret what he had done. Why keep the Charbonnels in Paris, when they were so set on leaving? It was an excellent opportunity to get 
rid of them. Now he would be even more involved in winning their case for them, and he was annoyed with himself when he considered the reasons of vanity that had impelled him. It seemed unworthy. 
But he had promised, and he would have to see what he could do. He went down the Rue Bonaparte, followed the embankment, and crossed the river by the Saint-Péres bridge. 

It was still mild but a keen wind was blowing off the water. He was halfway across the bridge buttoning up his coat, when just in front of him he came upon a stout fur-wrapped lady filling the entire 
pavement. From the voice he recognized Madam Correur. 

‘Oh, it’s you!’ she cried rather plaintively. ‘Just my luck to run into you. But | suppose | should shake hands ... | wouldn’t have come to see you all this week. You're really not being of much use to me.’ 
And she reproached him for failing to pull the strings he had promised to pull months earlier. It still concerned the young lady Herminie Billecoq, former pupil at Saint-Denis, whom her seducer, an army 
officer, was prepared to marry if some kind person would only produce the usual dowry. And all those other ladies, too, were endlessly pestering her: Madam Leturc, the widow, was still waiting for her 
tobacco licence, and the others, Madam Chardon, Madam Testaniére, and Madam Jalaguier, all came to see her every day to tell her how hard up they were and to remind her of the promises she had 
once thought she could make them. 

‘| was counting on you,’ she concluded. ‘A fine mess you've left me in! In fact I’m on my way now to the Ministry of Public Instruction, to see about little Madam Jalaguier’s stipend. You did promise it, 
you know.’ She heaved a sigh and carried on: ‘So we have to run round all over the place ourselves, now that you won't be our protector.’ 

Rougon, bothered by the wind, bent forward and stared down at the Port Saint-Nicolas, a corner of merchant Paris, under the bridge. Though still listening to Madam Correur, he was fascinated by a 
barge laden with sugar. Stevedores were unloading it, sliding the blocks down a chute formed by a couple of planks. From the embankment some three hundred people were watching. 

‘I'm nobody and | can’t do anything,’ he replied. ‘You shouldn’t be angry with me.’ 

But she would not be appeased: 

‘Don't tell me that! | know you! When you want, you can achieve anything ... Don’t try to be clever with me, Eugene!’ 

He could not help smiling. The familiar tone of Madam Mélanie, as he had once called her, revived memories of the Hotel Vaneau, when he was virtually barefoot, just beginning to make his way in the 
world. He had quite forgotten the way he had reproached himself on leaving the Charbonnels. 

‘Now, now,’ he said, quite relaxed, ‘what are you saying? ... In any case, let’s not stand here. We'll freeze to death. If you’re heading for the Rue de Grenelle, I'll see you to the end of the bridge.’ 

He turned round and strode along next to her but without offering his arm. Madam Correur poured out her problems. 

‘Really,’ she said, ‘I couldn't care less about the others! Those ladies can wait ... I'd never bother you, I’d be as cheerful as | used to be, you know me, if | didn’t have so much to worry about myself. 
What do you expect? It gets you down in the end ... It’s still my brother, of course. Poor Martineau! His wife’s driven him completely mad. He can’t take it any more.’ 

She gave a detailed account of a fresh attempt she’d made to patch things up, only the week before. To find out exactly how her brother was feeling towards her, she had taken it into her head to send 
one of her friends down to Coulonges. In fact, it was Herminie Billecoq, the girl whose marriage she had been trying to arrange for the past two years. 

‘Her trip cost me a hundred and seventeen francs,’ she continued. ‘And you can’t imagine the sort of reception they gave her. Madam Martineau threw herself between her and my brother in an absolute 
rage, screaming and foaming at the mouth. She said that if | sent sluts down there to see my brother, she would get the gendarmes to lock them up ... My dear Herminie was still in such a state when 
| met her at the Gare Montparnasse that we had to go straight to a café to have something to drink.’ 

They had now reached the end of the bridge. Other pedestrians pushed past. Wishing to console her, Rougon said: 

‘It’s all very frustrating. But you'll see, your brother will come back to you. Time is a great healer.’ 

Then, as she was keeping him there on the edge of the pavement, in all the noise of the traffic, he began to edge his way back towards the bridge again. Following him, Madam Correur said: 

‘If Martinon dies, that woman would be capable of burning everything, if he leaves a will ... The poor man is nothing but skin and bone now. Herminie thought he looked in a very bad way ... So | really 
am very worried.’ 

‘There’s nothing to be done,’ said Rougon, gesturing vaguely. ‘We must be patient.’ 

She halted again in the middle of the bridge and, lowering her voice, said: 

‘Herminie told me a very funny thing. Apparently Martineau has got mixed up in politics now. He’s become a Republican. In the last elections he upset a lot of people ... That was another blow. He 
might get into serious trouble. What do you think?’ 

There was a silence. She stared at him expectantly. He watched a landau as it went past, as if to avoid her gaze. Then, innocently, he said: 

‘Calm down. You've got friends, haven’t you? Well, you can count on them.’ 

‘| only count on you, Eugene,’ she said affectionately, in a soft voice. 

He seemed quite moved. Now it was he who held her with his gaze. He found her quite touching with her plump neck and the heavily made-up face of a pretty woman refusing to grow old. She reminded 
him so much of his own younger days. 

‘Yes, you can count on me,’ he replied, and squeezed her hands. ‘You know very well that your battles are mine too.’ 

He accompanied her all the way back to the Quai Voltaire. When at last she continued on her way, he finally crossed the bridge, walking slowly, and once more watched the blocks of sugar being 
unloaded in the Port Saint-Nicolas. He even stood for a while with his elbows on the parapet. But soon the blocks of sugar sliding down the chute, the green water flowing ceaselessly under the arches 
of the bridge, the idlers, and the houses all merged together in a daydream that took complete possession of him. His thoughts swirled round and round. His encounter with Madam Correur had plunged 
him into a state in which all his misgivings disappeared. His dream was to become very great, very powerful, so that he could satisfy, more than was natural or feasible, all who gathered round him. 

A shiver startled him out of his trance. He felt the chill. Night was falling, the river was blowing small white clouds up on to the embankments. He suddenly felt he could not get home on foot. But every 
cab he saw was occupied, and he was about to give up looking when he saw a driver pull up his horse beside him, and a head emerge from the cab window. It was Sir Kahn, shouting: 

‘| was coming to see you! Jump in! I'll take you back, we can talk on the way.’ 

Rougon got in. He had hardly had time to sit down before the former deputy started talking in a very animated fashion, shouting above the rattling of the cab as the horse ambled along. 


‘My friend, I’ve just had an extraordinary proposition put to me ... You'd never guess. | need some air!’ He suddenly lowered the window. ‘You don’t mind, do you?’ 

Rougon sank back in his corner, and through the open window watched the grey walls of the Tuileries gardens sweep past as Sir Kahn, red in the face, with jerky movements, went on: 

‘As you know, I’ve been following your advice ... For two years I’ve persisted with my struggle. Three times I’ve seen the Emperor. I’m now writing my fourth memorandum on the question. And if | have 
not exactly succeeded in getting my railway concession, at least I’ve prevented de Marsy from giving it to the Compagnie de |’Ouest ... In a word, I’ve played for time, waiting for us to get the upper 
hand, exactly as you told me.’ 

He fell silent for a moment. His voice was lost in the frightful din of a cart loaded with iron. When they had overtaken the cart, he continued: 

‘Well, just now, | was in my study, when a man | don’t know at all, a big entrepreneur apparently, called, and, just like that, offered me the concession in the name of de Marsy and the Compagnie de 
l'Ouest — if | would give them a million francs’ worth of shares ... What do you say to that?’ 

‘The price is rather high, murmured Rougon with a smile. 

Sir Kahn sat with his arms folded, shaking his head. 

‘You have no idea how brazen those people are!’ he went on. ‘You should have heard the whole conversation | had with this entrepreneur. For a million francs, de Marsy undertakes to back me and 
get me the concession within a month. All he wants is his cut, that’s all ... And when | mentioned the Emperor, this fellow just laughed in my face, and told me in so many words that if | thought the 
Emperor was on my side, | was a fool.’ 

The cab came out on the Place de la Concorde. Rougon emerged from his corner. He was warmed up now, there was blood in his cheeks. 

‘So you kicked him out?’ he said. 

The former deputy seemed very surprised at these words, and stared at him for a moment without responding. Then his anger suddenly vanished. It was now his turn to huddle into the corner, ignoring 
the jolts of the cab. 

‘Oh no,’ he murmured. ‘Not at all. You don’t just kick people out like that, without thinking things over ... Besides, | wanted to ask your advice first. | must confess, I’m inclined to accept.’ 

‘Never, Kahn!’ cried Rougon furiously. ‘Never!’ 

They began to argue. Sir Kahn produced figures. No doubt a million was a big sum for a bribe but he explained that this could easily be made up by juggling with the shares. Rougon, however, would 
have none of it. He refused to listen. He didn’t care about the money, he said. His reason for not wanting de Marsy to pocket a million was that this would be an admission of his own impotence, 
recognition of defeat, a gross overvaluation of his rival’s influence that would be greatly increased relative to his own. 

‘You can see that de Marsy is beginning to weaken,’ he said. ‘He’s going to go under ... Wait a while. We'll have that concession for nothing.’ 

Then, almost threateningly, he added: 

‘We'd all be very annoyed, | can tell you, if you give in. | can’t allow one of my friends to be held to ransom like that.’ 

There was a silence. The cab was now proceeding up the Champs-Elysées. The two men, both very pensive, seemed to be counting the trees along the side avenues. Sir Kahn was the first to speak 
again, in subdued tones: 

‘Now look here, Rougon, I'd like nothing better, I’d like to stay with you, of course; but you must admit, it will soon be two years...’ 

He did not finish the sentence but suddenly changed his tone: 

‘Oh, | know it’s not your fault. Your hands are tied at present ... We should pay the million, in my view.’ 

‘Never!’ Rougon repeated, very forcibly. ‘You will have your concession within the next two weeks, do you hear!’ 

The cab had now drawn up outside the house in the Rue Marbeuf but they did not get out. Instead, with the windows closed, they sat talking a while longer, as if they had been sitting comfortably in 
Rougon’s study. That evening, Sir Bouchard and Colonel Jobelin were to dine with Rougon. He tried to persuade Sir Kahn to join them but Kahn declined. He was very sorry but he had another 
engagement. The great man now spoke enthusiastically again about Kahn's concession. When at last he got out, as a friendly gesture he carefully closed the door of the cab for him. They both nodded 
to each other. 

‘Till tomorrow, Thursday, then,’ Kahn cried, leaning forward as the cab moved off. 

Rougon felt quite feverish as he went in. He could not even read the evening papers. Though it was hardly five, he went straight to the drawing room and paced up and down, waiting for his guests. 
The first sunshine of the year, the pale January sunshine, had given him a slight headache. The afternoon's events had deeply affected him. It involved the whole gang, the friends he put up with, those 
he was afraid of, and those he really liked. They were all pressing him, forcing him to take immediate, decisive action. He did not find this at all displeasing. He fully understood their impatience. But at 
the same time he felt within him a kind of mounting anger compounded of all their separate feelings of anger. It was as if his room to move had been gradually reduced. The time had come when he 
would be forced to make a great leap. 

Suddenly he thought of Gilquin, whom he had completely forgotten. He rang to ask his manservant if ‘the gentleman in the green overcoat’ had called again while he was out. The servant had seen 
nobody. Rougon gave instructions that if the visitor should come back in the course of the evening, he was to be shown straight into the study. 

‘And tell me at once,’ he added, ‘even if we’re having dinner.’ 

Then, his curiosity reawakened, he went to fetch the card Gilquin had left. He read it several times: Urgent. Funny goings-on, without advancing any further. When Sir Bouchard and the Colonel arrived, 
he slipped the card into his pocket. He was disturbed by those words. They bothered him. He could not get them out of his head. 

The dinner was a very simple one. Sir Bouchard had been a grass widow again for the last two days, his wife having had to go and care for an ailing aunt whom Sir Bouchard said she had never even 
mentioned before. As for the Colonel, who always had a place laid at Rougon’s, he had brought his boy August, who was on holiday. Madam Rougon did the honours, and the dishes were served 
under her supervision, all very slowly and meticulously, without any clatter of dishes or cutlery. The conversation turned to their time at school. The civil servant recited by heart some lines of Horace 
and recalled the national prizes he had won in about 1813. The Colonel would have preferred more discipline, as in the army; and he also explained why August had failed his baccalaureate in 
November: the lad was so bright that he was always one step ahead of his teachers, and this had annoyed them. While his father was offering this explanation of his failure, August munched steadily 
at a breast of chicken with the sly, self-satisfied grin of a dunce. 

When they were having dessert, the sound of the doorbell seemed to excite Rougon, who until then had seemed rather distracted. He thought it must be Gilquin, and looked quickly up at the door, 
already automatically folding his napkin, in expectation of being called. But it was Du Poizat who appeared. Thoroughly at home in the house, the former sub-prefect sat down close to the table. He 
often dropped in early in the evening, immediately after finishing his own supper that he took in a little boarding house in the Suburb Saint-Honoré. 

‘I'm worn out,’ he muttered, without giving any details of all the things he had done that afternoon. ‘I would have gone straight to bed, if | hadn’t thought of having a look at today’s papers ... They’re in 
your study, Rougon, aren’t they?’ 

However, he did not budge but accepted a pear and a little wine. The talk had turned to the cost of food. Everything was twice as expensive as it had been twenty years before. Sir Bouchard said he 
could remember, when he was a very young man, seeing pigeons at fifteen sous the pair. Meanwhile, coffee and liqueurs having been served, Madam Rougon slipped quietly away, and they returned 
to the drawing room without her. The Colonel and the civil servant carried the card table to the fireplace, where, totally engrossed, lost in abstruse combinations, they shuffled their cards and played 
their inevitable piquet. August sat on a stool and leafed through a pile of illustrated weeklies. Du Poizat had disappeared. 

‘Just look at this hand,’ cried the Colonel suddenly. ‘Isn't it amazing?’ 

Rougon went up to the table and nodded. He was just about to sit down again in the silence that followed, and had taken the tongs to rearrange the logs, when his servant came in quietly and whispered 
in his ear: 

‘The gentleman who called this morning is here.’ 

Rougon gave a violent start. He had not heard the bell ring. He found Gilquin waiting in his study, a rattan walking stick under his arm. Squinting like an artist, he was examining a magnificent engraving 
of Napoleon at St Helena. He was wearing his big green overcoat buttoned up to his chin. He was wearing an almost new black silk hat, cocked to one side. 

‘So, what is it?’ Rougon asked impatiently. 

Gilquin, however, was in no hurry. He shook his head. Still contemplating the engraving, he said: 

‘A bit overdone, isn’t it? ... Makes him look really fed up!’ 

The only light in the room was a single lamp that stood on the corner of the desk. When Rougon entered there had been a faint sound as of paper rustling, coming from a wing-backed armchair opposite 
the fireplace but it was followed by such complete silence that one might have thought it had simply been a piece of coal collapsing. Gilquin preferred to stand, so the two men remained by the door, in 
a patch of shadow cast by a bookcase. 

‘So, what is it?’ Rougon repeated. 

He added that he had been round to the Rue Guisarde in the aftemoon. Gilquin then talked about the concierge. An excellent woman, he said but clearly dying of consumption, all because of the house. 
The ground floor was so damp. 

‘But what about your urgent business? What is it?’ 

‘Hang on. That's what I'm here for, isn’t it? We'll get to it ... So you went up to my room, did you? And you heard the cat? She came in from the gutter. | left the window open one night, and when | woke 
up | found her in bed with me, licking my whiskers. | thought it was so comical, | thought I’d keep her.’ 

At last, he decided to come to the point. But it was a long story. It began with his account of a love affair with a girl who did ironing in a laundry. He had got her to spend the night with him one evening 
after a show at the Ambigu. The poor girl, Eulalie, had just had to let her landlord have all her sticks of furniture because her lover had abandoned her, just when she was owing five months’ rent. For 
the past ten days she had been staying in a hotel in the Rue Montmartre, near her laundry. That’s where he had been sleeping all week, in a second-floor room at the end of the corridor, a dark little 
room giving out on to the courtyard. 

Rougon, resigned to his long-windedness, let him go on. 

‘Well, three days ago,’ Gilquin continued, ‘I brought in some cake and a bottle of wine ... We ate it in bed, if you get me. We turn in early, you see ... Eulalie got out of bed a bit before midnight to shake 
out the crumbs. Then she went out like a light. She sleeps like a log, you know ... But | couldn't sleep. I’d blown out the candle and was lying there with my eyes wide open when some sort of argument 
started in the room next to ours. | should have said there’s a connecting door between that has been blocked up. They were quite quiet, though, and then seemed to stop talking; but | heard such funny 
noises that | had to get up and stick my eye to a crack in the door ... Well, you’d never guess...’ 

He paused, eyes staring, to enjoy the effect he wanted to produce. 

‘There were two fellows, one a young ‘un of twenty-five, quite pleasant-looking, and an older bloke who must have been over fifty, a thin, sick-looking little fella ... And these blokes were looking at 
pistols and daggers and swords, all sorts of weapons, new too, the steel all shiny ... They were talking some sort of special lingo | couldn’t make out to begin with. Then, from some of the words, | 
recognized Italian. Of course, | travelled in Italy when | was in macaroni. So | listened hard, and then, my friend, | understood ... These gentlemen had come to Paris to assassinate the Emperor! How 
about that!’ 

Folding his arms, he hugged his cane to his chest and kept repeating: 

‘Well, what d’yer say? Isn’t it a funny business?’ 

So this was Gilquin’s funny goings-on! Rougon shrugged. He had been warned of such plots a score of times. But Gilquin went into more and more detail. 

‘You said | was to come and tell you all the gossip. And I’m happy to oblige, aren't |? | tell you everything. You shouldn't shake your head like that! ... Do you think, if I'd taken this to the police, they 
wouldn't have slipped me a nice little tip? The thing is, I'd rather let a friend have the benefit. Believe me, this is serious! Go and tell the Emperor. He’s bound to give you a big kiss.’ 

For three days he had been keeping watch on these ‘fine fellas’, as he called them. During the day, two others always came to join them. One was young and one middle-aged, a very handsome man, 
with a pale face and long black hair. He seemed to be the boss. They all seemed tired out when they came. They discussed things in veiled terms, and very briefly. The day before, he had watched 
them filling up some ‘little gadgets’ made of iron. Bombs, he thought. He had asked Eulalie to give him the key to her room. He stayed in all day, in his stockinged feet, listening, and at nine in the 
evening he fixed things so that Eulalie snored, to put those fellows’ minds at ease. Never mix women and politics, he always said. 


As Gilquin went on, Rougon became increasingly serious. He was convinced now. Under Gilquin’s semi-drunkenness, and in the jumble of odd details with which he larded his story, he sensed a truth 
that seemed to become clearer and clearer. Now the whole sense of anticipation he had had all day struck him as a presentiment. And the tremulous feeling that had come over him in the morning 
began again. It was the instinctive reaction of a strong man whose fate now depended on the toss of a card. 

‘Fools,’ he murmured, pretending to be unimpressed. ‘They must have the whole police force on their tails.’ 

Gilquin sniggered. 

‘The police had better get a move on, in that case,’ he muttered. 

Then, still grinning, he fell silent again, patting his hat affectionately. The great man realised that there was still more information to come. He stared at Gilquin. But Gilquin was already opening the 
door, when he resumed: 

‘So, I've warmed you ... | must go and get a bite now, old boy. | haven’t eaten yet, unlike you. I've been shadowing these people all afternoon ... | could eat a horse.’ 

Rougon held him back and offered to have a cold supper brought for him. He at once asked for a place to be laid in the dining room. Gilquin seemed quite touched. Closing the study door again, and 
lowering his voice, so that the valet could not hear, he said: 

‘You're a good man ... Listen. I'll tell you the honest truth. If you hadn’t been nice to me, I'd have gone to the police ... But as itis, I'll tell you everything. Fair play, eh? But | hope you won't forget this 
favour. At the end of the day, friends are friends...’ 

Leaning forward, he whispered: 

‘It's planned for tomorrow night ... They aim to assassinate Badinguet outside the Opera, as he’s going in. The carriage, the aides-de-camp, and the rest — all to be blown up in one go.’ 

While Gilquin was settling down to his supper in the dining room, Rougon remained standing in the middle of his study, motionless, his face ashen. He was thinking it over, trying to make up his mind. 
At last he sat down at his desk and took a sheet of paper but almost at once thrust it away again. For a moment he looked as if he would hurry to the door, to give an order. But slowly he came back, 
lost in thought, his face in shadow. 

At this moment the wing-backed armchair in front of the fire suddenly shook and Du Poizat stood up, calmly folding a newspaper. 

‘What, you were here all the time?’ Rougon cried. 

‘Of course, reading the papers,’ the former sub-prefect replied, with a smile that revealed his uneven white teeth. ‘You knew very well, you saw me when you came in.’ 

This brazen lie cut short any discussion. For a few seconds the two men stood gazing at each other in silence. Then, as Rougon again went to his desk but seemed to be asking Du Poizat what he 
thought, the latter made a little gesture which clearly meant: ‘No, bide your time, there’s no hurry, see what happens first.’ Not a word was spoken between them. Then they made their way back to the 
drawing room. 

That evening, there had been such a tremendous argument between the Colonel and Sir Bouchard, about the Orléans princes and the Count de Chambord, that they had thrown down their cards and 
sworn never to play with each other again. They had gone to sit on either side of the fireplace, looking daggers at one another. When Rougon came in, they were just making it up again, with ridulous 
words of praise for their host. 

‘No, no, I'd say it to his face,’ the Colonel continued, ‘there’s no one else of his stature at the present moment.’ 

‘Listen to what bad things we're saying about you,’ Sir Bouchard said slyly. 

They went on in the same vein: 

‘A man of extraordinary intelligence!’ 

‘A man of action with the eye of a conqueror.’ 

‘Yes, what we both want is to have him take a little interest in the affairs of France!’ 

‘Indeed! There'd be less of a mess then. He’s the only man who can save the Empire.’ 

Rougon swelled his massive shoulders and assumed a morose expression, out of modesty, though he really loved all this flattery. His vanity was never so delightfully titillated as when the Colonel and 
Sir Bouchard spent the whole evening tossing admiring phrases to and fro like this. It was an exhibition of their stupidity, their faces assuming ridiculously serious expressions but the more banal they 
were, the more he enjoyed their monotonous voices with their endless false praise. Sometimes he joked about it, when the two cousins were not there but it did satisfy his enormous thirst for pride and 
domination. It was a dung-heap of compliments big enough for his huge body to wallow in at ease. 

‘No, no,’ he said, shaking his head, ‘I’m really a very poor thing. | only wish | were as strong as you think | am!’ 

He broke off, sat down at the card table, and mechanically laid out a game of patience. It came out that recently had rarely happened. Sir Bouchard and the Colonel were still going at it. They declared 
him a great orator, a great financier, and a great politician. Du Poizat stood by, nodding approval. At last, without looking at Rougon, as if he had not been there, he said: 

‘Good heavens, it only needs something to happen ... The Emperor is very well disposed towards Rougon. If there was some terrible catastrophe tomorrow, so that he felt the need to put a strong man 
in charge, Rougon would take over immediately ... Good heavens, yes!’ 

Slowly, the great man raised his eyes. Without finishing his game, he sank back into his armchair, his face ashen once more, lost in shadow. But the flattery of the Colonel and Sir Bouchard seemed to 
soothe him, driving him on to a decision about which he was still unsure. At last he smiled, when young August, who had finished laying out the game for him, cried: 

‘It has come out, Sir Rougon!’ 

‘My God!’ cried Du Poizat, adopting the great man’s favourite exclamation, ‘it always does!’ 

At this moment a servant came to tell Rougon that a lady and gentleman were asking for him, and handed him a card that made him utter a little cry of surprise. 

‘What! They're in Paris!’ 

It was the Marquis and Marquise d’Escorailles. He hurried away to receive them in his study. They apologized for calling so late. Then, as they talked, they intimated that they had been in Paris for two 
days but, not wishing to give the wrong impression by visiting someone so close to the regime, they had waited until then before coming to see him. This explanation did not offend Rougon at all. He 
said it was always an unexpected honour to receive the Marquis and the Marquise in his house. He would not have felt greater satisfaction had the Emperor himself knocked on his door. Since the 
elderly couple had come to ask something of him, he felt it was the whole of Plassans that was paying tribute to him — aristocratic Plassans that is, that cold, starchy Plassans which still seemed to 
him, as it had in his youth, a distant Olympus. Here at last was satisfaction of an ambition he had long dreamed of. He felt avenged for the disdain his little home town had shown him in the days when 
he lived there, a down-at-heel lawyer without any clients. 

‘Jules is away,’ said the Marquise. ‘We had been looking forward to suprising him ... It seems he had to go to Orléans on business.’ 

Rougon knew nothing of the young man’s absence but he realised what it was about when he remembered that the ailing aunt of Madam Bouchard lived in Orléans. So he made apologies for Jules. 
Indeed, he said the matter in question was rather serious, a case of abuse of power, and Jules had been absolutely obliged to go to Orléans. He said he was a clever young fellow, and would have a 
fine career. 

‘He certainly needs to,’ said the Marquis, without emphasizing this allusion to the family’s straitened circumstances. ‘It was very hard for us to see him go.’ 

The father and mother now gently deplored the demands of our frightful age which prevented a son’s growing up in the religion of his parents. They themselves had not once set foot in Paris since 
Charles X lost the throne, and indeed would not have come now, had Jules’s future not been at stake. Ever since, on their secret counsel, the dear boy had served the Empire, though publicly they 
pretended to have disowned him, they nevertheless did all they could by constant invisible string-pulling to secure his promotion. 

‘We make no secret of it, Sir Rougon,’ the Marquis continued, with disarming candour. ‘We're very fond of our son, naturally ... You have been very kind to him, and we're very grateful. But we must 
ask if you can do still more. We are friends and we come from the same town, do we not?’ 

Rougon was very moved, and bowed. The humble attitude of these two old folk whom he remembered standing so much on their dignity when they went to St Marc’s church on a Sunday made him 
feel he had grown in stature. He formally promised he would do something. 

When, after twenty minutes’ friendly talk, they left, the Marquise took one of his hands. Holding it tight in hers, she murmured: 

‘So, it's agreed, then, dear Sir Rougon? We came up specially from Plassans to see you. We're becoming impatient. Is it any wonder at our age? Now we can go back much happier ... People were 
telling us you had lost your influence.’ 

Rougon smiled, and said: 

‘Where there’s a will, there’s a way. You can count on me.’ 

He pronounced these words very deliberately, as if they reflected his innermost thoughts. 

Nevertheless, when they had gone, a shadow of regret passed over his face again. He paused in the hall for a moment, and suddenly noticed a neatly dressed person standing respectfully in a corner, 
a little felt hat held delicately between two fingers. 

‘What do you want?’ he asked brusquely. 

The stranger, tall and powerfully built, lowered his eyes and muttered: 

‘Sir doesn’t recognize me?’ 

As Rougon was saying that he did not know him, the man said: 

‘It's Merle, Sir. Your commissioner at the Ministry.’ 

Rougon changed his tone. 

‘Ah, of course. You've got a full beard now ... What can | do for you?’ 

With precise, elegant gestures, Merle explained the purpose of his visit. That afternoon he had met a lady, Madam Correur. The lady had advised him to go and see Sir Rougon straightaway, that 
evening. Otherwise, he would never have dreamed of disturbing Sir at such an hour. 

‘Madam Correur is very kind,’ he kept saying. Then at last he revealed that he was out of work. The reason he had let his beard grow was that he had left the Ministry about six months before. When 
Rougon asked the reason for his dismissal, he insisted it was not because he had done anything wrong. Pursing his lips, he then said, as if in confidence: 

‘They knew how devoted | was to you. After you left they made my life a misery. I've never been able to hide my feelings ... One day | nearly hit one of my colleagues who said something nasty ... So 
they kicked me out.’ 

Rougon stared hard at the man. 

‘So it's because of me that you’re out of work?’ 

Merle smirked. 

‘And it’s up to me to get you another job, eh? Find something for you somewhere?’ 

Merle smiled again. ‘That would be very good of you, Sir,’ he said. 

There was a brief silence. Rougon stood tapping his hands together in a mechanical, nervous manner. Then he laughed. His mind was made up. He relaxed. He had too many debts, and they had to 
be cleared. 

‘| won't forget,’ he said. ‘You'll have your job. A good thing you came to see me.’ 

With this, he dismissed Merle. Now all hesitancy was gone. He went into the dining room, where Gilquin was finishing off a jar of preserves, after making short work of a slice of paté, a chicken drumstick, 
and some cold potatoes. Du Poizat, who had joined him, was straddling a chair, talking away. They were discussing women, and how to win their hearts, in the crudest terms. Gilquin still had not 
removed his hat. He lolled in his chair, tipping it back, a toothpick in his mouth to seem respectable. 

‘Well, I'll be off,’ he said, dispatching a full glass of wine with a great smack of his tongue. ‘I'll get along to the Rue Montmartre to see how my little birdies are.’ 

But Rougon, who seemed very cheerful, teased him. Did he still believe in that conspiracy theory of his, now that he’d eaten a good dinner? Du Poizat, too, affected complete disbelief. He arranged to 
meet Gilquin the following day. He owed him lunch, he said. Gilquin, his rattan cane tucked under his arm, waited until he could get a word in. 

‘So you aren't going to warn anybody?’ he asked. 

‘Of course | am,’ replied Rougon. ‘But they'll just laugh at me ... There’s no hurry ... Tomorrow morning will do.’ 


Gilquin already had his hand on the door handle. But he came back, sniggering. 

‘You know,’ he said, ‘I couldn't care less if they blew old Badinguet up. It would actually be quite fun.’ 

‘Bah!’ said the great man, with a conviction that was almost religious. ‘The Emperor has nothing to fear, even if the story’s true. These things never come off ... Providence sees to that.’ 

This was his final word on the matter. Du Poizat left with Gilquin, with whom he was chatting most amicably. And when, an hour later, at half past ten, Rougon shook hands with Sir Bouchard and the 
Colonel as they left, he stretched his arms and with one of his big yawns, said: ‘I’m exhausted. I'll sleep like a log tonight.’ The following evening, three bombs exploded under the Emperor's carriage, 
in front of the Opera. There was pandemonium in the crowd thronging the Rue Le Peletier. More than fifty people were killed or hurt. A lady in a blue silk dress, killed outright, lay in the gutter. Two 
soldiers lay dying on the pavement. An aide-de-camp, wounded in the neck, trailed blood behind him. Then, in the harsh light of the gas lamps, amid all the smoke, the Emperor stepped down safe and 
sound from his carriage that was riddled with bomb fragments, and waved. All he had suffered was a hole in his hat, made by a bomb splinter. Rougon had spent a quiet day at home. All the same, he 
had been a little tense during the morning and twice had spoken of going out. But as he was finishing lunch, Clorinda arrived. Then he became absorbed in a conversation with her, in his study, till the 
evening. She had come to ask his advice about a complicated matter. She was demoralized, she said, and was getting nowhere. Concerned by her despondency, he consoled her. He himself, he said, 
was in an optimistic mood; everything was going to change now. He was well aware, he said, of his friends’ devotion and of their efforts on his behalf. He would make it up to all of them, even the most 
humble. When Clorinda left, he kissed her on the forehead. Then, after dinner, he felt an urge to walk. So he went out and took the most direct route to the river. He found the evening stifling, and he 
wanted to breathe in the bracing river air. This particular winter evening was very mild, with a low, cloudy sky that seemed to hang heavily over the city, silent and black. The noise of the boulevards 
grew fainter. He walked along empty pavements, at a steady pace, forging straight ahead, brushing the parapet with his overcoat. An infinity of lights stretching into the darkness, like so many stars 
indicating the limits of a lifeless sky, gave him a sensation of immense space as he crossed squares and followed streets where he could not even see the houses. The further he went, the more he 
found Paris had grown. It was a Paris that matched him, and offered his lungs a sufficiency of air. The inky water, shimmering with scales of gold, seemed to have the vast, gentle breathing of a sleeping 
giant, to go with the enormity of his dreams. As he arrived in front of the Palais de Justice, a clock struck nine. He shivered, then turned and listened. He thought he detected a sudden panic sweeping 
over the rooftops, the sound of distant explosions, and cries of horror. Paris suddenly seemed stunned by some great crime. Then he recalled that June afternoon, that limpid, triumphal afternoon of 
the christening, with the bells ringing in the bright sunshine and the embankments swarming with people, in all the glory of the Empire at its height, when for a moment he had felt crushed, to the point 
of feeling little twinges of jealousy towards the Emperor. His star was now rising once more in the moonless sky, in this city now terrified and silent, the embankments empty and still, except for a 
shudder that shook the gas jets, as if betokening in the depths of the night the lurking presence of something sinister. He took deep breaths. He loved this cut-throat Paris, in whose terrifying shadow 
he was about to regain absolute power. 10 days later, Rougon replaced Count de Marsy at the Ministry of the Interior, while the Count was made president of the legislative body. 


016 
ONE March morning, at the Ministry of the Interior, Rougon was at his desk busily drafting a confidential circular all prefects were to receive the following day. Halting intermittently, and breathing heavily, 
he ground his nib into the paper. 
‘Jules!’ he cried, ‘give me another word for authority. What a stupid language we have! ... | keep putting authority on every line.’ 
‘Well, there’s power, government, and regime,’ the young man replied with a smile. 
Sir Jules d’Escorailles, whom Rougon had taken on as secretary, was going through the day’s mail on a corner of the desk, carefully opening each envelope with a penknife, glancing at the contents, 
and classifying each item. By the blazing fire sat the Colonel, Sir Kahn, and Sir Béjuin. They looked very relaxed, their legs stretched out, warming the soles of their boots. They did not utter a word. 
They felt at home. Sir Kahn was reading a newspaper, while the other two, sprawled blissfully in their armchairs, were simply staring at the fire, twiddling their thumbs. 
Rougon stood up, went to a side table, poured a glass of water, and drank it in one go. 
‘| can’t think what it was | ate yesterday,’ he muttered. ‘I could drink the Seine dry this morning.’ 
Rather than sitting down again immediately, he lumbered round the room. His heavy tread made the parquet shake beneath the thick carpeting. He drew back the green velvet curtains, to let in more 
daylight. Then, standing in the centre of the large room, with its dingy, faded luxury, he held his hands together behind his neck and stretched, in sheer enjoyment of the odour of administration, the 
pleasure of power that he breathed in there. Despite himself, he laughed, as if highly amused by something, and as his laughter grew louder, it sounded more and more triumphant. Hearing this 
cheeriness, the Colonel and the others all turned and nodded to him, still without saying a word. 
‘Ah!’ was all he said. ‘It's so good!’ 
As he sat down again at the huge rosewood desk, Merle came in. The commissioner was immaculately dressed in black coat and white tie. He was clean-shaven, not a hair to be seen on his face. He 
looked very dignified. 
‘Excuse me, Your Excellency,’ he murmured, ‘the Prefect of the Somme is here...’ 
‘Tell him to get lost! I’m busy,’ Rougon said crudely. ‘This is unbelievable! | can’t have a moment to myself!’ 
Merle was not in the least taken aback. Unperturbed, he continued: 
‘The Prefect, Sir, assures me he has an appointment with Your Excellency ... The Prefects of the Niévre, the Cher, and the Jura are also waiting.’ 
‘Let them wait! That's what prefects are for,’ replied Rougon, in a very loud voice. 
The commissioner withdrew. Sir d’Escorailles grinned, and the other three stretched their legs out further, warming themselves, very amused by the Minister's reply. He was very pleased by their 
reaction. 
‘It's true,’ he said. ‘I've been seeing prefects non-stop for the past month ... | had to summon them. What a crowd! Some are so stupid! At least they do what they're told but I'm getting mightily fed up 
with them ... In fact, what am | doing at this very moment but preparing a document for them?’ 
He set to work again on his circular, and all that could be heard in the warm air of the room was the scratch of his goose quill and the faint rustling sound of Sir d’Escorailles opening envelopes. Sir 
Kahn had taken another newspaper; the Colonel and Sir Béjuin were half asleep. 
Outside, a France that had grown timid was silent. On restoring Rougon to power, the Emperor had demanded that examples should be made. He knew his man’s iron hand. The day after the attempted 
assassination, with all the anger of a man who had only just escaped death, his words to Rougon had been: ‘No moderation! People must be afraid of you!’ And he had now armed his Minister of the 
Interior with that terrible Law of Public Safety that authorized internment in Algeria or exile elsewhere of any individual convicted of a political crime. Though no French hand had been stained with the 
blood from the Rue Le Peletier, all Republicans were now being hounded and deported. It was a great mopping-up operation, to dispose of the ten thousand suspects forgotten on 2 December. There 
was talk of a movement prepared by the revolutionary party. It was said that weapons and literature had been seized. By the middle of March, three hundred and eighty internees had already been 
shipped from Toulon. Since then, a new batch had been sent every week. The whole country quaked in the face of the terror that surged out like a great storm from the green plush study where Rougon 
stretched his arms and laughed to himself. 
Never had the great man enjoyed deeper satisfaction. He was in fine form. He was putting on weight. Power had fully restored his health. When he walked, he ground his heels into the carpet, so that 
his tread would resound in every corner of France. It was his desire not to be able to put down an empty glass on the sideboard, or toss his pen aside, nor make any movement, without the shock of it 
reverberating throughout the country. He delighted in striking fear into men’s hearts, forging thunderbolts in the company of his adoring friends, beating the whole nation into submission with his fleshy 
fists — the fists of a bourgeois parvenu. In his circular, he had written: ‘Good citizens may be reassured; bad citizens alone need tremble.’ Thus he played his role as a deity, damning some, saving 
others, without fear or favour. His pride knew no bounds. Worship of his own strength and intelligence had become his religion. He gorged on the pleasures of being a superman. 
In the upsurge of new men during the Second Empire, Rougon had long since flaunted an authoritarian stance. His name stood for total repression, negation of all freedoms, absolute rule. And so 
nobody was under any illusion when they saw him installed at the Ministry of the Interior. At the same time, he did make certain admissions to his intimates. He had needs, he said, rather than opinions. 
He found power too desirable, too essential to his appetite for domination not to grasp it, whatever the conditions under which it came to him. To govern, to keep the mob under his heel, that was his 
immediate ambition; the rest was quite secondary, merely things to which he would accommodate himself. His sole passion was to be superior. Moreover, the circumstances in which he had returned 
to office had increased the pleasure he took in his success. The Emperor had given him complete freedom of action, and, whip in hand, he was realising his long-held ambition to treat people like 
animals. Nothing gave him more satisfaction than to feel himself hated. When, sometimes, behind his back, they called him a tyrant, he just smiled and uttered this profound observation: 
‘If some day | turn liberal, they will say | have changed.’ 
But what still gave Rougon the most satisfaction was to strut about in front of his gang. He would forget France, the functionaries grovelling at his feet, the crowd of supplicants clamouring at his door, 
to bask in the continuous admiration of the ten or fifteen members of his entourage. His office was open to his intimates at all hours, and they had free rein there, sprawling in the armchairs, even sitting 
at his desk. He said he was happy to have them around him, like faithful pets. It was not he alone who was the Minister, they all were, as if they were appendages of himself. In his triumph, something 
was happening beneath the surface, the bonds between them were being tightened, he had begun to love them with a jealous love, placing all his strength in not being alone, feeling his chest expand 
by reason of their ambitions. He forgot his secret contempt for them, and began to find them very intelligent, very strong, made in his image. Above all he wanted to be respected through them, he 
fought furiously for them, as he would have fought to defend the fingers of his own hands. Their quarrels were his quarrels. He even began to imagine that he owed them a lot, and he would smile at 
the thought of their long propaganda campaign on his behalf. And, being without material desires himself, he gave them all fine booty, delighting in creating around him the glitter of his own good 
fortune. 
All this time, silence reigned in the big, warm room. Suddenly, after studying the signature on one of the envelopes, d’Escorailles handed it to Rougon without opening it. 
‘From my father,’ he said. 
With extreme humility, the Marquis thanked the Minister for having taken Jules into his service. Slowly, Rougon perused the two pages of fine handwriting, then folded the letter and put it in his pocket. 
Resuming his work, he asked whether Du Poizat had written. 
‘Yes, he has, Sir,’ replied the secretary, searching through the pile for the letter in question. ‘He’s getting to know the department. He says that the Deux-Sévres, especially the town of Niort, needs a 
very firm hand.’ 
Rougon glanced through the letter. When he had read it, he murmured: 
‘Of course, he can have all the powers he’s asking for ... Don’t reply to him, there’s no point. My circular covers his case exactly.’ 
He took up his pen again, to compose the final sentences. It had been Du Poizat’s wish to be prefect at Niort, in his own part of the country, and now, when making any serious decision, the Minister 
paid special attention to that department, the Deux-Sévres, ruling France in the light of the opinions and needs of his one-time comrade in poverty. He was just finishing the confidential letter to all 
prefects when Sir Kahn exploded in anger. 
‘This is appalling!’ he cried, tapping on the newspaper he had been reading. 
‘Have you seen this? The leading article makes the cheapest kind of appeal. Just listen to this sentence: “The hand that punishes should be faultless, for if justice proves defective, the bonds that hold 
society together will be undone.” Can you understand that? And on the back page there’s a story about a countess abducted by the son of a corn merchant. Stories like that shouldn't be allowed. They 
destroy the respect of the common man for the upper classes.’ 
Sir d’Escorailles interjected: 
‘And the novel they're serializing is even worse! It’s all about a well-brought-up woman who deceives her husband. The writer doesn’t even make her feel remorse!’ 
Rougon wagged his finger. 
‘| know!’ he said. ‘That edition has already been brought to my attention. You will have seen I’ve marked some passages in red ... And that paper is on our side! Every day | have to run my red pencil 
through it, line by line. They're a disgrace. They should all have their necks wrung!’ 
Then, lowering his voice, through pursed lips, he added: 
‘I've sent for the editor. I’m expecting him today.’ 
The Colonel had taken the paper out of Sir Kahn’s hands. His blood began to boil too, and he handed it on to Sir Béjuin, who in turn seemed quite disgusted. Rougon, his elbows on the desk, was 
thinking, his eyes half closed. 
‘By the way,’ he said suddenly, turning to his secretary. ‘That poor fellow, Huguenin, died yesterday. That leaves an inspectorship vacant. We'll need to appoint somebody.’ 
The friends round the fireplace immediately pricked up their ears. 


‘Oh, it’s not a very important post,’ he said. ‘Six thousand francs a year. It’s true there’s absolutely nothing to do.’ 

However, he was interrupted. The door to the adjoining room opened suddenly. 

‘Come in, come in, Sir Bouchard!’ he cried. ‘I was going to ask you to come.’ 

Divisional head for a week now, Sir Bouchard had brought a report on mayors and prefects who had applied to become Knights or Officers of the Legion of Honour. Rougon had twenty-five awards to 
give to the most meritorious. He took the report, examined the list of names, and began to leaf through their files. Meanwhile, Sir Bouchard had gone over to the fireplace to shake hands with the other 
gentlemen. Tuming round, he lifted his coat tails, to warm himself. 

‘All this rain is dreadful, isn’t it?’ he murmured. ‘Spring will be late.’ 

‘Terrible,’ said the Colonel. ‘I feel an attack coming on. I’ve had stabbing pains in my left foot all night.’ 

There was a silence. 

‘How’s your wife?’ asked Sir Kahn. 

‘Very well, thank you,’ replied Sir Bouchard. ‘I think she’ll be dropping in later this morning.’ 

There was another silence. Rougon was still leafing through the files. He halted at one of the names. 

‘Isidore Gaudibert ... Hasn’t that man written poetry?’ he asked. 

‘That's right,’ said Sir Bouchard. ‘He has been mayor of Barbeville since 1852. At every happy event, the Emperor's marriage, the Empress’s confinement, the christening of the Prince Imperial, he has 
sent Their Majesties very tasteful odes.’ 

The Minister pulled a face to show his contempt. But the Colonel said he had read the odes, and found them very clever. He quoted one in particular, in which the Emperor was compared to a fireworks 
display. And without any encouragement, no doubt spontaneously, they all began to murmur nice things about the Emperor. Now the whole gang were passionate Bonapartists. The two cousins, the 
Colonel and Sir Bouchard, had become reconciled, no longer hurling at each other the names of the Orléans princes and the Count de Chambord. Their contest now consisted in seeing who could 
praise the sovereign in the most fulsome terms. 

‘Oh, no! Not this man!’ Rougon cried suddenly. ‘This fellow Jusselin is one of de Marsy’s creatures. | don’t have to reward my predecessor's friends, do |?’ And with a stroke of the pen which dug into 
the paper, he struck the man off the list. ‘But we'll have to find somebody to take his place on the list of Officers,’ he said. 

None of them responded. Despite his great youth, Sir d’Escorailles had been awarded the rank of Knight the week before. Sir Kahn and Sir Bouchard were both Officers. The Colonel had just been 
made Commander. 

‘Come on, think of someone,’ he said, fumbling through the papers. Then he stopped, as if he had had an idea. ‘Aren’t you mayor somewhere, Béjuin?’ he asked. Sir Béjuin contented himself with a 
couple of nods. Sir Kahn answered for him: 

‘Of course, he’s the mayor of Saint-Florent, the little commune where his glassworks are.’ 

‘Then the matter’s settled,’ said the Minister, delighted to have this chance to put one of his own people forward. ‘He’s only a Knight at present ... Sir Béjuin, you never ask for anything. | always have 
to think for you.’ 

Sir Béjuin smiled and thanked the Minister. It was true that he never asked for anything. But he was always there, silent, unassuming, ready to pick up any crumbs, and never failing to do so. 

‘Louis Béjuin, right? Well, you're taking the place of Pierre-Frangois Jusselin,’ said Rougon as he altered the list. 

‘Béjuin, Jusselin — it rhymes,’ observed the Colonel. 

This observation was taken as a subtle piece of humour, and provoked much laughter. At last, Sir Bouchard bore away the documents, duly signed. Rougon had risen from his desk. His legs were 
aching, he said; rainy weather didn’t agree with him. Meanwhile, the morning wore on. Offices were buzzing with activity in the distance, people could be heard striding about in adjoining rooms, doors 
were opened and closed, and there were whisperings that were muffled by the curtains. More officials came in, with documents for the Minister to sign. There was a constant stream of them, the 
machinery of administration functioning with astonishing quantities of paper moving from office to office. Meanwhile, amid all this hustle and bustle, on the other side of the door, in the anteroom, there 
was the heavy, resigned silence of more than a score of people becoming increasingly drowsy under Merle’s watchful gaze, as they waited for His Excellency to deign to receive them. At the centre of 
it all was Rougon, in a fever of activity, managing it all, issuing orders in hushed tones in a corner of his office, then exploding in sudden anger with some divisional head. With curt commands, he 
distributed tasks and took instant decisions, a colossus, arrogant, bull-necked, his whole person bursting with energy. 

In came Merle, with his air of sangfroid, impervious to any number of rebuffs. 

‘The Prefect of the Somme, Sir ..., he began. 

‘Again!’ Rougon snapped ferociously. 

The commissioner bowed his head, and waited until he could speak. 

‘The Prefect of the Somme, Sir’, he began again, at last, ‘asks me to enquire if Your Excellency intends to see him this morning. If not, he asks, would Your Excellency kindly give him an appointment 
tomorrow morning.’ 

‘I'll see him this morning ... Damn it all, can’t he show a little patience!’ 

The door to the anteroom had been left half open, disclosing a view of a huge room with a big table in the centre and red-plush upholstered armchairs ranged round the walls. Every chair was occupied. 
There were even two ladies standing by the table. Heads turned cautiously, eyes peered into the Minister's office, full of supplication, glowing with a longing to step inside. Near the door the Prefect of 
the Somme, a pale little man, was chatting with his opposite numbers from the Jura and the Cher. And just as he made as if to stand up, no doubt under the illusion that at last he was to be allowed in, 
Rougon said to Merle: 

‘In ten minutes, you understand ... | can see absolutely no one at the moment.’ 

But just as he said this, he saw Sir Beulin-d’Orchére walk through the anteroom, and immediately leapt up to meet him. He grasped the judge’s hand warmly and ushered him into his office. 

‘Come in, my friend!’ he cried. ‘You've just arrived, | assume. You haven't been waiting, have you? ... So, what’s new?’ 

And the door closed on the flabbergasted waiting room. Rougon led Beulin-d’Orchére to one of the window recesses, where they talked in hushed tones. The judge had recently been appointed first 
president of the Court of Paris, and his ambition now was to become minister of justice. But the Emperor, when sounded out, had been non-committal. 

‘Good, good,’ said the Minister, raising his voice. ‘I’m pleased to hear that. I'll do what I can, | promise.’ 

He had just shown Beulin-d’Orchére out through his private suite when Merle reappeared, and announced Sir La Rouquette. 

‘No, no, I’m busy, why does he keep bothering me?’ cried Rougon, signalling to Merle that he should close the door. Sir La Rouquette heard every word. But that did not prevent his stepping into the 
room, a smile on his lips and his hand outstretched. 

‘Your Excellency! How are you? My sister sent me. Yesterday, at the Palace, you looked rather tired ... | expect you know the Empress is arranging a charade — a proverb — in the Imperial suite next 
Monday. My sister is taking part. The costumes have been designed by Combelot. You will come, won't you?’ 

And he stayed for a good quarter of an hour, smooth and ingratiating, fawning on Rougon, whom he called either ‘Your Excellency’ or ‘Cher master. He told several stories about the music halls, 
recommended a particular dancer, then asked Rougon to write a note to the managing director of the tobacco monopoly, so he could get some good cigars. And his final pleasantry was a shocking 
revelation concerning Count de Marsy. 

‘| must confess, he’s not a bad sort,’ said Rougon, when the young deputy had disappeared. ‘But | must go and dip my face in a basin of cold water, or my head will burst.’ 

He vanished for a moment behind a door, and there was a tremendous splashing noise as Rougon puffed and blew in the water. Sir d’Escorailles had finished sorting the mail, and was now daintily 
filing his nails. Sir Béjuin and the Colonel were gazing up at the ceiling, so deeply ensconced in their armchairs that they gave the impression they would remain there forever. Sir Kahn looked through 
the pile of newspapers, scanning the headlines, then stood up. 

‘Are you going?’ asked Rougon, who reappeared, wiping his face with a towel. 

‘Yes,’ said Sir Kahn, ‘I’ve read the papers, I’m off.’ 

But Rougon said he should wait. Taking him in turn to one side, he told him that in all likelihood he would go down to the Deux-Sévres department himself the following week, to attend the inauguration 
of work on the Niort-Angers railway line. Sir Kahn was delighted. He had finally obtained the concession early in March. All that was needed now was to set the project in train, and he was fully aware 
of the value of the Minister’s presence at the ceremony, the details of which he was already working out. 

‘So it's agreed, | can count on you to fire the first blasting charge?’ he said as he left. 

Rougon had sat down again at his desk. He consulted a list of names. In the anteroom, the queue was growing. 

‘I've barely a quarter of an hour left,’ he muttered. ‘Well, I'll see as many as | can.’ 

He rang and told Merle to bring in the Prefect of the Somme, then at once, as he went on peering at the list, thought better of it. 

‘Wait a second! Are Sir and Madam Charbonnel there? Let them come in.’ 

Merle’s voice was then heard calling: ‘Sir and Madam Charbonnel’, and the bourgeois couple from Plassans appeared in the doorway, as the whole waiting room looked on in surprise. Sir Charbonnel 
was formally dressed in a square-tailed frock coat with a velvet collar, and Madam Charbonnel was wearing a puce-coloured silk gown and a hat with yellow ribbons. They had been waiting patiently 
for two hours. 

‘You should have sent your card in,’ said Rougon. ‘Merle knows who you are.’ 

Then, giving them no chance to stammer fine phrases with much repetition of ‘Your Excellency’, he cried cheerily: ‘Victory! The Council of State has made its decision. We've beaten that terrible bishop.’ 
The old lady became so emotional that she was obliged to sit down, while her husband grabbed one of the armchairs to steady himself. 

‘| heard last night,’ the Minister went on. ‘I asked you to come round this morning because | wanted to give you the news myself ... So there’s a fine windfall for you, half a million francs!’ 

Happy to see their flabbergasted faces, he began to tease them. At last, in a strangled, timid voice, Madam Charbonnel asked: 

‘So it’s all settled? Really settled? ... The case will be closed?’ 

‘Yes, don’t worry! The inheritance is yours.’ 

He went into details. The Council of State had taken its decision because of the existence of natural heirs, and also by reason of the quashing of a will which seemed to lack some of the essential signs 
of authenticity. My lord Rochart was beside himself. Rougon had come upon him only the day before in the office of his colleague the Minister of Public Instruction, and he was still laughing at the 
furious looks Rochart had given him. His victory over the Bishop pleased him very much. 

‘So, you see, he didn’t gobble me up,’ he reminded them. ‘I'm too big a mouthful ... Not that I’ve heard the last of him. | could see that from the glint in his eyes. He’s not a man to forget anything. But 
that’s my affair.’ 

The Charbonnels thanked him profusely, with endless bowing and curtsies. They said they would leave Paris that very evening. But they suddenly had a terrible thought. Cousin Chevasseau’s house 
at Faverolles was in the care of a pious old servant who was very devoted to the Sisters. Perhaps, when she came to hear what had happened, the house would be stripped bare. Those nuns were 
capable of anything. 

‘Yes, go down tonight,’ he said. ‘If anything has happened, let me know.’ 

He opened the door for them, and as they left he noticed how amazed some of the faces in the anteroom were. The Prefect of the Somme was smiling to his Jura and Cher colleagues, and the two 
ladies standing at the table pursed their lips in disdain. Seeing this, he deliberately raised his voice. 

So you'll write to me, won’t you? You know how concerned | am about you ... And when you get to Plassans, tell my mother I’m well.’ 

He crossed the anteroom and saw them all the way to the other door, to make a point. He was not ashamed of them. He was very proud at this moment to be a son of that little town of Plassans and 
today to be in a position to set them as high as he chose. And all these people craving an audience with him, and all the officials bowing as he passed, also bowed to the Charbonnels’ puce-coloured 
gown and old-fashioned frock coat. 

When he got back to his office, the Colonel was on his feet. 

‘ll see you this evening, then,’ he said. ‘It’s getting a bit too hot in here.’ 


He leaned forward to whisper something in Rougon’s ear. It concerned his boy, August. He was going to take him out of school, having given up hope of getting him through the baccalaureate. Rougon 
had promised he would find a place for him at the Ministry, despite the fact that the regulations stipulated that all employees should have passed the bac. 

‘All right then, bring him over,’ Rougon replied. ‘I'll deal with the formalities somehow ... And he'll start earning at once, since that’s what you want.’ 

This left Sir Béjuin alone before the fire. He pushed his armchair round to face the hearth, as if he had not noticed that the room was emptying. He was always the last to leave, always waiting till the 
others had left, always hoping to be offered some stray crumb from the table. 

Once again Merle was told to bring in the Prefect of the Somme but instead of going to the door to do so, he walked up to Rougon’s desk and, with his ingratiating smile, said: 

‘If Your Excellency would kindly permit, | was asked to pass on a message.’ 

Rougon planted his elbows on his blotting paper, and waited to hear what the message might be. 

‘It's poor Madam Correur ... | went to see her this morning. She’s in bed. She has a boil, in a rather awkward place. A big one too! Bigger than half your fist. It's not at all serious but it’s giving her a lot 
of trouble, seeing she has such delicate skin...’ 

‘So?’ said Rougon. 

‘| even helped her maid turn her over. But | have my duties to attend to ... The thing is, she’s very worried, she would like to see you, Your Excellency, about some answers she’s waiting for. | was just 
going when she called me back, and asked if | would be so kind as to bring her the answer this evening, after work ... Would Your Excellency mind?’ 

Without batting an eyelid, the Minister turned round. 

‘Sir d’Escorailles, give me that file up there in the cupboard.’ 

Itwas Madam Correur’s file, an enormous grey folder, bulging with papers. It contained letters, schemes, and applications in all possible hands and all possible forms of spelling - requests for tobacco 
licences, stamp licences, appeals for aid, subsidies, allowances. Each of the loose sheets had a marginal note of Madam Correur’s, five or six lines, followed by a large masculine signature. Rougon 
thumbed through the file and glanced at all the little comments added in his own hand. 

‘Madam Jalaguier’s pension’, he said, ‘has been fixed at eighteen hundred francs, Madam Leture got her tobacco licence, Madam Chardon’s grants have been approved, no news yet for Madam 
Testaniére ... Oh yes, tell Madam Correur too that I’ve been successful in the case of Miss Herminie Billecog. | have spoken with certain ladies, who will provide the dowry needed for her marriage to 
the officer who seduced her.’ 

‘Thank you, Your Excellency. A thousand thanks,’ said Merle with a bow. 

He was leaving the room when the delightful golden head of a young woman in a pink hat appeared. 

‘Can | come in?’ asked a flute-like voice, and, without waiting for an answer, Madam Bouchard entered. She had not seen the commissioner in the anteroom, she said, so simply came straight in. 
Calling her his ‘dear little gir’, Rougon invited her to sit down, after squeezing her tiny gloved hands in his. 

‘Have you come about something serious?’ he enquired. 

‘Yes, very serious,’ she replied with a smile. 

He told Merle to let nobody else in. Having completed his manicure, Sir d’Escorailles walked over to greet Madam Bouchard. She indicated that she wanted to say something in his ear. There followed 
a quick exchange in undertones, the young man signifying his approval with nods. He went to get his hat, saying to Rougon: 

‘I'll go and have my lunch, | don’t think there’s any important business left ... Just that inspector’s vacancy. Someone will have to be appointed.’ 

Rougon shook his head. He was unsure how to handle the matter. 

‘Yes, | suppose we must appoint somebody ... I’ve had so many suggestions. But I’m tired of appointing people | don’t know.’ 

His eyes darted round the room, as if in an attempt to find the right man. His gaze fell on Béjuin, stretched out blissfully in front of the fire. 

‘Sir Béjuin!’ he called. 

Sir Béjuin slowly opened his eyes, without moving. 

‘Would you like to be an inspector? Let me explain: six thousand francs’ salary and nothing to do. And entirely compatible with your work as deputy.’ 

Sir Béjuin nodded feebly. Yes, very well then, he would accept. But when it was all decided, he lingered a couple of minutes more, sniffing the air. Then, no doubt feeling that he was not likely to pick 
up any more crumbs that morning, he slouched off, behind Sir d’Escorailles. 

‘Now we're alone ... Well, what is it, my dear child?’ Rougon asked pretty little Madam Bouchard. 

He had pushed an armchair up to hers and sat facing her. He could not help noticing her outfit. She was wearing a dress of pale pink Indian cashmere, a very soft material, wrapped round her like 
some intimate bedroom attire. She was dressed without appearing to be. On her arms and bosom the supple material was alive. Her skirt fell in deep folds that revealed the curves of her legs. It was 
all a very cunning sort of nudity, a seductiveness calculated even in raising the waist just high enough to bring out the shape of her hips. And there was no hint of petticoats, as if she had nothing on at 
all underneath. 

‘So, what is it?’ Rougon asked again. 

Still she said nothing but just smiled, sinking back into the armchair. From under her pink hat peeped her crisp curls, and her parted lips revealed the moist whiteness of her teeth. Her slim body was 
all subtle surrender. It breathed both submission and invitation. 

‘| have a favour to ask,’ she murmured at last. Then she added quickly: ‘But tell me first that you'll say yes.’ 

But he would make no promises. He needed to know what she wanted. He was always cautious with women. And when she leaned forward, he said: 

‘It must be a big favour if you’re so unwilling to tell me. I’ve got to tease it out of you, have |? ... Very well, then. Is it something for your husband?’ 

Still smiling, she shook her head. 

‘Damnation! Then it’s for Sir d’Escorailles? You two were plotting something just now!’ 

Again she shook her head, and gave a little pout, as if to tell him it had been necessary for Sir d’Escorailles to leave. Seeing that Rougon remained at a loss, she drew her chair even closer to him, until 
she was actually pressing against his knees. 

‘I'll tell you ... But you won’t scold me, will you? You do like me, at least a little, don’t you? ... It's for a young man | know. You don’t know him. I'll tell you his name in a moment, when you've agreed to 
give him a job ... No, nothing very high up. You only have to say a word, and we’d both be very grateful.’ 

‘A relation, perhaps?’ he asked again. 

She sighed, gave him a tragic look, let her hands slip so that he would hold them again, and whispered: 

‘No, it’s for a special friend ... A man. Oh, I’m so unhappy!’ 

She thus threw herself at his mercy. It was a very sensuous stratagem, of a high order of artistry, cleverly worked out so as to get rid of any lingering scruples he might have. For a moment, he even 
thought she must be inventing this story, that it was part of a plan to seduce him, a way of making herself more desirable as she emerged from the arms of another. 

‘But this is shocking,’ he cried. 

At this, she reached out her ungloved hand and, in an intimate gesture, sealed his lips. She leaned against him, as if swooning, her eyes closed. As she pressed against him, one of his knees lifted her 
skirt slightly. In its fineness it was like a nightdress. For a few seconds, he felt she was naked. Then, seizing her roughly by the waist, he planted her before him in the middle of the room. He was quite 
angry now. 

‘Good God!’ he cried furiously, ‘what sort of behaviour is this!’ 

Very pale, she stood before him, looking down at the floor. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it's shocking! Outrageous! Sir Bouchard is a very decent man. He worships you. He trusts you implicitly ... No, | will definitely not help you to deceive him! | refuse, do you understand, | 
refuse categorically! And I'll tell you exactly what | think, my dear girl! ... One might sometimes turn a blind eye. For instance...’ 

But he broke off. He was on the point of saying that he could allow her d’Escorailles. Gradually, however, he regained his composure, and became very dignified. Seeing that she was now all atremble, 
he told her to sit down, while he stood and gave her a lecture. It was a veritable sermon, full of resonant phrases. He said she was offending all the laws of God and man alike. She was on the edge of 
an abyss. She was dishonouring the family home. She was preparing for herself an old age full of remorse. And when he thought he saw a faint smile playing on her lips, he painted a picture of that old 
age, in which her looks would be completely gone, her heart would be for ever empty, and, white-haired, she would be unable to look anybody in the face without blushing. He went on to analyse her 
immoral behaviour from the social aspect. Here he was especially severe, since despite the excuse of a very impressionable nature, it was unforgivable of her to set such a bad example. This led him 
to thunder against the shamelessness, the terrible loose behaviour of modern times. Then, he invoked his own position. He was the guardian of the law. He could not possibly abuse his power by 
encouraging immorality. Governments without moral standards were doomed. In conclusion, he challenged his enemies to point to a single act of nepotism he might have perpetrated, or a single favour 
corruptly granted. 

Hanging her head, pretty Madam Bouchard heard him out. She huddled in the chair, her soft neck visible under the lacy valance of her pink hat. When he had finished his sermon, she rose and without 
saying a word walked to the door but, just as she was about to open it, she smiled again. 

‘His name is Georges Duchesne,’ she said. ‘He’s a senior clerk in my husband’s department, and he wants to be deputy head...’ 

‘On no account!’ cried Rougon. 

Whereupon she gave him a very black look, like a woman scorned, and departed. But she did so very slowly, dragging her skirts, wanting to make Rougon sorry that he had not seduced her. 

He looked weary as he returned to his desk. He had beckoned to Merle, who had followed him in, leaving the door ajar. 

‘The editor of Le Voeu national is here,’ he said quietly. ‘Your Excellency sent for him.’ 

‘Very good,’ replied Rougon. ‘But first | must see the officials who have been waiting for so long.’ 

At this moment a valet appeared at the door leading to his private suite, to announce that lunch was served and Madam Delestang was waiting for him in the sitting room. Rougon leapt up. 

‘Tell them to start serving,’ he said. ‘It’s too bad, I'll have to see them all later. I’m starving, anyway.’ 

He craned his neck to see what the situation was in the anteroom. It was still full. Not a single official, nor a single supplicant, had moved. The three prefects were still chatting in their corner. The two 
ladies standing by the table were still there, wearily supporting themselves on it with their fingertips. The same faces in the same places, rigid, silent, along the walls, with their backs against the red 
plush. And so, telling Merle to keep back the Prefect of the Somme and the editor of Le Voeu national, he went to lunch. 

Madam Rougon was slightly unwell. The day before, she had left for the Midi, where she was to spend a month. She had an uncle who lived near Pau. Delestang had gone on a very important mission 
on agricultural matters, and had been in Italy for the past six weeks. This was how it was that, knowing that Clorinda wanted a long talk with him, Rougon had invited her to a spouseless lunch at the 
Ministry. 

She had been waiting patiently, turning the pages of a treatise on administrative law that she found lying on a table. 

‘You must be starving,’ he cried cheerfully, ‘I’ve been quite overrun this morning.’ 

Offering her his arm, he led the way to the dining room, a huge room in which the little table set for two over by the window seemed lost. Two tall lackeys waited on them. Rougon and Clorinda had 
soon finished their meal. They were both quite ascetic by nature. A few radishes, a slice of cold salmon, some chops with potato puree, a bite of cheese, and no wine at all. Rougon drank only water in 
the moming. Throughout the meal, they scarcely exchanged a dozen words. Then, as soon as the two lackeys had brought coffee and liqueurs, Clorinda made a sign with her eyebrows. He understood 
perfectly. 

‘Thank you,’ he said to the men, ‘you can go now. I'll ring if | want anything.’ 

The lackeys disappeared. Clorinda stood up, and patted her skirts to get the crumbs off. She was wearing a voluminous black silk frock, of such complexity, with so many flounces, that she seemed 
totally wrapped in it, and it was not possible to make out where her hips ended and her bust began. 

‘What a barn of a place,’ she murmured, going to the far end of the room. ‘It’s the kind of room to use for wedding breakfasts or regimental dinners!’ She came back towards him, and added: ‘I could 
do with a cigarette, though.’ 

‘Damn!’ said Rougon. ‘There’s nothing at all to smoke. | never do, you see.’ 


Giving him a wink, she drew from her bag a little gold-embroidered red-silk pouch, no bigger than a little purse, and rolled a cigarette. Then, as neither of them wanted to bring the lackeys back, a hunt 
for matches began. They looked all over until, on the edge of a sideboard, they found three loose ones. She appropriated them, with great care. Then, a cigarette dangling from her lips, she stretched 
out again in the armchair and sipped her coffee while gazing at Rougon, smiling. 

‘Well, I'm all ears,’ he said, also smiling. ‘You wanted to talk. Talk away.’ 

She waved her hand nonchalantly. 

‘Oh yes,’ she said. ‘I had a letter from my husband. He finds Turin quite dull. He was delighted to have the job, thanks to you. But he’s worried that he might be forgotten while he’s over there. But 
there’s time to discuss that. There’s no hurry.’ 

She went on smoking and gazing at him with her exasperating smile. Gradually, Rougon had become used to seeing her without being plagued by the questions which, in the past, always piqued his 
curiosity. In the end, she had become just a habit. He accepted her now as she was. He had pigeonholed her, so to speak. Her eccentricities no longer took him by surprise. And yet he still knew very 
little about her. He was as ignorant about her as he had been in the early days. She was still such a contradictory character, both childlike and profound, so silly most of the time but sometimes 
remarkably subtle, and also both very generous and very mean. When some sudden action of hers or some inexplicable pronouncement amazed him, he simply shrugged it off, in a very masculine 
way, and said that all women were like that. By this he meant to convey his disdain for the fair sex that made that smile of hers, so discreet yet so cruel, all the more tantalizing. 

‘Why are you looking at me like that?’ he asked at last, feeling uncomfortable before her unwavering gaze. ‘Is there something about me today you don’t like?” 

‘Not at all. You’re perfectly fine ... | was just thinking of something, my dear. Do you know you're very lucky?’ 

‘How do you mean?’ 

‘It's obvious ... Here you are — on top, where you wanted to be. Everybody has helped you to get there, and circumstances too.’ 

He was about to reply when there was a knock at the door. Instinctively, Clorinda hid her cigarette behind her skirt. It was a clerk. He had brought His Excellency an urgent despatch. Morosely, Rougon 
read the telegram and told the clerk what to say in reply. Then, slamming the door, he came and sat down again. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I've had some very devoted friends. I’m trying to remember them ... And you're right, | have to be grateful for the way events played out. Often a man can do nothing when circumstances 
are against him.’ 

He spoke slowly, watching her from under lowered eyelids, half hiding the way he was studying her. What did she mean by ‘lucky’? What did she really know about the favourable circumstances she 
was referring to? Had Du Poizat been talking? From her smiling, dreamy expression, he felt sure she must be thinking of something else altogether and probably knew nothing about the attempted 
assassination. He had almost forgotten about it himself. He would rather not try too hard to remember. It was a moment in his life which now seemed very hazy. He had almost come to believe that it 
was to his friends’ devotion alone that he owed his lofty position. 

‘| had no ambition,’ he went on. ‘I was pushed into it. But, after all, it has all been for the best. If | manage to do some good, I'll be happy.’ 

He finished his coffee. Clorinda rolled a second cigarette. 

‘Do you remember,’ she murmured, ‘two years ago, when you had just left the Council of State, | asked you some questions. | wanted to know what had come over you. Were you simply being very 
cunning in doing what you did? You can tell me now ... Come on — between you and me, did you have a definite plan?’ 

‘One always has a plan,’ he replied slyly. ‘I felt | was going to fall, and | preferred to jump first.’ 

‘And has your plan worked out? Have things gone just as you thought?’ 

He squinted at her, as one intimate to another. 

‘Of course not, you know things never go quite according to plan ... All that matters is getting what you want.’ He broke off, to offer her a liqueur. ‘What would you like? Curagao or chartreuse?’ 

She said she would have a little glass of chartreuse. As he was pouring it, there was another knock at the door. Once again, with a gesture of impatience, she hid her cigarette. Furious, Rougon rose 
to his feet, still holding the carafe. This time it was a letter, with a huge seal. He took in its contents at a glance, stuffed it into his pocket, and said: 

‘Good! But | don’t want to be disturbed again! Is that clear?’ 

When he came back to her, Clorinda moistened her lips with the chartreuse, sipping it drop by drop, looking down all the time, her eyes shining. A strange, tantalizing expression came over her face 
again. In a low voice, her elbows on the table, she said: 

‘No, my dear, you will never know all the things people have done for you.’ 

He leaned forward, and planted his elbows on the table just as she had done. 

‘I'm sure that’s true!’ he cried. ‘There’s no need to tell me that. But there’s no need to keep things secretive either, is there? Tell me what you did!’ 

She shook her head slowly, her cigarette clamped firmly between her lips. 

‘Then it was something dreadful? Perhaps you’re afraid | might not be able to pay my debt? Wait a minute, let me try to guess ... You wrote to the Pope and you slipped some magic potion into my 
water jug when | wasn’t looking?’ 

The joke only served to annoy her. She threatened to leave if he went on like that. 

‘Don't mock the faith!’ she said. ‘It will do you no good.’ 

When she had calmed down, she waved away the cigarette smoke that seemed to bother him, and, putting on a special voice, said: 

‘| went to see a lot of people. | made some important friends for you.’ 

She felt a malicious need to tell him everything. She would have liked him to be aware just how she had worked to bring him success. The admission she had now made was a first move to relieve the 
feelings of resentment she had hidden for so long. If he had insisted, she would have given him precise details. It was this step back into the past that made her look so radiant, and slightly crazy, her 
skin covered in a kind of golden dew. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘men very hostile to your ideas, whom | had to win over, my dear.’ 

Rougon had tuned very pale. Now he understood. But all he said was: 

‘| see!’ 

He tried to change the subject but, calmly and brazenly, with a throaty chuckle, she continued to stare at him with her dark eyes, until he gave in and began to question her. 

‘De Marsy, you mean?’ 

Puffing a cloud of smoke over her shoulder, she nodded. 

‘Rusconi?’ 

Another nod. 

‘Sir Lebeau, Sir Salneuve, Sir Guyot-Laplanche?’ 

Three more nods. But she baulked at the name of Sir Plouguern. That one, no! She drained her chartreuse, licking the bottom of the glass, a look of triumph on her face. 

Rougon had risen to his feet. He strode to the far end of the room, then came back and stood behind her. Breathing down her neck, he said: 

‘Then why not me?’ 

She swung round, afraid he would kiss her on the back of the head. 

‘You? But what would be the point? ... What a stupid thing to say! | didn’t need to campaign for you to yourself, did |?’ 

He stared at her, white with anger. She burst out laughing. 

‘Oh, how innocent you are! It’s impossible to make a joke, you believe everything | say ... Come, come, my dear, do you really think I’m capable of such behaviour? And, what’s more, just for your 
benefit! In any case, if I'd done such wicked things, | certainly wouldn't tell you ... You are funny!’ 

For a moment Rougon was quite embarrassed but the ironical way she said she had been pulling his leg made him even more exasperated, while her whole demeanour, her throaty laughter, the glint 
in her eyes, seemed to belie her denials. He reached out to put his arms round her waist, when for the third time there was a knock at the door. 

‘Too bad,’ she muttered, ‘I’m not hiding my cigarette this time.’ 

A commissioner came in, quite out of breath, stammering that the Minister of Justice needed to speak with His Excellency urgently, and out of the corner of his eye he stared at the woman who stood 
there smoking a cigarette. 

‘Tell him I've gone out!’ Rougon shouted. ‘I don’t want to see anyone. Is that clear?’ 

When the commissioner had backed out, bowing, Rougon went wild with fury, banging on the furniture with his fists. They couldn't leave him alone for a second now! Just the previous evening they 
had hauled him out of his bathroom as he was shaving! Clorinda strode purposefully to the door. 

‘Just wait a minute,’ she said, ‘I'll soon put a stop to that.’ 

She took the keys and double-locked the door from the inside. 

‘There, now they can knock as much as they like!’ 

She went and stood by the window, and rolled another cigarette. He thought the moment had come when she would at last give in. He walked up to her and, standing behind her, murmured: 
‘Clorinda!’ 

She did not move. He tried again, even more softly: 

‘Clorinda, why not?’ 

She was unmoved. She just shook her head, though not very emphatically, as if she wanted to encourage him. But suddenly he was all timidity, afraid to touch her, like a schoolboy paralysed by his 
first amorous success. Then, after a few moments, he did kiss her, roughly, pressing his lips to her neck where her hair began. Only then did she turn round. But she was full of scorn, and cried: 
‘What's this? Are you starting all over again, my dear? | thought these attacks of yours were over ... What a strange man you are, kissing women after thinking about it for eighteen months.’ 

He lowered his head and charged at her, seizing one of her hands and covering it with kisses. She made no attempt to stop him but taunted him, without getting angry. 

‘Don't bite my fingers, at least,’ she said. ‘You do surprise me! You were so well behaved when | went to see you in the Rue Marbeuf! And here you are, all crazy again, just because | tell you some 
dirty stories which, thank God, | could never imagine being real. Well, that’s very nice, my dear! ... | don’t get excited so easily. After all, what happened between us is ancient history. And just as you 
didn’t want me then, | don’t want you now.’ 

‘But listen,’ he murmured, ‘I'll give you anything you want, I'll do anything.’ 

But she repeated her No, punishing him now for rejecting her in the past, thus giving herself her first taste of revenge. She had longed to see him all-powerful, so that she could refuse him and affront 
his male might. 

‘Never, never,’ she repeated several times. ‘Have you forgotten? Never!’ 

Then, shamelessly, Rougon fell on all fours at her feet. He took her petticoats in his arms and kissed her knees through the silk. It was not, however, the soft silk worn by Madam Bouchard but thick 
wads of material, that gave off an odour that intoxicated him. With a shrug, she let him fondle her petticoats but then he grew bolder, slipping his hands under the hem, feeling for her feet. 

‘Be carefull!’ she said, still perfectly calm. 

Then, as he plunged his hands deeper, she pressed the glowing end of her cigarette against his forehead. With a yell, he fell back. He would have rushed at her again but she slipped out of reach and, 
with her back to the wall, stood holding a bell pull against the mantelpiece. 

‘ll ring!’ she cried. ‘I'll say you locked me in!’ 

He spun round, clenching his forehead, his body shaken by a terrible convulsion. For a few seconds, he was unable to move, afraid he would hear his head explode. All at once he drew himself up to 
recover his calm. His ears were still buzzing, his eyes seeing nothing but red flames. 

‘I'm a brute!’ he muttered. ‘How stupid!’ 

Clorinda laughed victoriously and, wagging her finger, told him he was wrong to despise women. In time he would come to recognize that some women were very strong. Then, resuming her friendly 
tone, she said: 


‘We're not angry, are we? ... Let’s be clear, don’t ask me again. | don’t want to, | just don’t want to!’ 

Ashamed of himself, Rougon paced up and down. She let go of the bell pull and went to the table, where she sat down and, taking some lumps of sugar, dissolved them in a glass of water. 

‘As | was saying,’ she said calmly, ‘I heard from my husband yesterday. | had so much to do this morning that | might have let you down for lunch if | hadn’t wanted to show you his letter. Here itis ... 
You'll see he reminds you of the promises you made.’ 

Rougon took the letter and read it as he walked up and down, then with a dismissive gesture tossed it on to the table in front of her. 

‘Well?’ she asked. 

He did not reply immediately. Hunching his shoulders, he gave a slight yawn. 

‘He’s a fool,’ he said at last. 

She was very hurt. For some time she had refused to let anyone question her husband's abilities. For a moment she lowered her eyes, repressing her indignation. But little by little she overcame her 
schoolgirl submissiveness and seemed to draw sufficient strength from Rougon to be able to face him as a worthy opponent. 

‘If this letter was made public, he’d be finished,’ Rougon said, seeking to avenge himself of the wife’s resistance by attacking the husband. ‘You never know what he'll do next.’ 

‘You exaggerate, my dear,’ she replied, after a pause. ‘There was a time when you said he’d go far. He has real qualities ... It's not always the strong men who go furthest.’ 

Rougon was still pacing up and down. He simply shrugged. 

‘After all,’ she went on, ‘it’s in your own interests to have him in the government. You would then be sure of a friend. If the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce does retire for health reasons, as they 
say, that would be a splendid opportunity. My husband is competent, and this mission to Italy has brought him to the attention of the Emperor ... You know the Emperor likes him a lot. They get on well. 
They see eye to eye ... One word from you would settle the matter.’ 

He walked round the room again two or three times before replying. Coming to a halt in front of her, he said: 

‘Very well, then ... There are bigger fools, | suppose ... But if | help him, it'll be just for you. | want you to like me. You're a hard nut to crack, aren't you? You can be very spiteful, can’t you?’ 

He said this laughingly. She laughed as well, and said: 

‘Yes, very spiteful ... | hold grudges for ever.’ 

As she was leaving, he held her back for a moment at the door. They shook hands twice, very warmly, without saying another word. 

Once he was alone, Rougon returned to his office. The large room was empty. He sat down at his desk and put his elbows on the blotting pad, breathing hard. His eyelids began to droop and for nearly 
ten minutes he was gripped by drowsiness. But suddenly he gave a start, stretched, and rang for Merle. 

‘| expect the Prefect of the Somme is still waiting?’ he said. ‘Show him in.’ 

Pale but smiling, the Prefect entered and formally introduced himself to the Minister. Still rather drowsy, Rougon invited him to sit down, and waited a few moments. 

‘Well,’ he said at last, ‘let me explain why | sent for you. It's because there are certain kinds of instructions that can’t be given in writing ... As no doubt you're aware, the revolutionary party is becoming 
active again. We came within a whisker of a terrible catastrophe. Naturally, the country needs to be reassured. It needs to feel it is being fully protected by the government. His Majesty has decided to 
make a number of examples, for his kindness has been greatly abused...’ 

He spoke slowly, leaning back in his armchair, toying with a large seal with an agate handle. The Prefect approved each point with a quick little nod. 

‘Your department’, Rougon continued, ‘is one of the worst. The Republican disease...’ 

‘I'm making every effort...’, the Prefect began. 

‘Please don’t interrupt ... In your department the operation needs to be spectacularly successful. The reason why | wanted to see you was to make that point ... Here in the Ministry we have not been 
wasting our time. We have drawn up a list...’ 

He sorted through some papers, then took out a file and turned the pages. 

‘We felt we should portion out the arrests considered necessary in the whole country. The number in each department has been fixed in proportion to the effect we're aiming for ... You understand? 
So, here, in the Haute-Marne, where the Republicans are only a very small minority, three arrests. The Meuse, on the other hand - fifteen arrests ... And your department ... The Somme, yes, here 
we are, the Somme...’ 

He turned the sheets, his heavy eyelids blinking. At last he raised his head and looked at the Prefect fully in the face. 

‘Yes, Sir Préfet, twelve arrests. That is your task.’ 

The pale little man bowed and repeated the words: 
‘Twelve arrests ... | fully understand, Your Excellency.’ 
But he remained somewhat puzzled, worried about something he did not wish to mention. After several minutes, however, as the Minister was about to dismiss him, he decided he would broach the 
matter. 

‘Would it be possible for Your Excellency to indicate whom he has in mind?’ 
‘Arrest whoever you like!’ cried Rougon. ‘I can’t get involved in details like that. I'd be swamped. Go back to your department tonight and start the arrests tomorrow ... A word of advice, though — aim 
high! In your part of the country you’ve got lawyers, businessmen, and pharmacists who all dabble in politics. Lock ‘em all up. That has a greater effect.’ 

The Prefect wiped his forehead nervously, racking his brains to recall any such lawyers, businessmen, and pharmacists, while he went on nodding in acquiescence. But Rougon was not happy with his 
hesitant attitude. 

‘| have to tell you,’ he said, ‘His Majesty is very dissatisfied at present with his administrative personnel. There may soon be an extensive reshuffle of prefects. In the perilous circumstances in which 
we find ourselves, we need men who are totally loyal.’ 

This was like a lash from a whip. 

‘Your Excellency can count on me,’ cried the Prefect. ‘I already have my men: there’s a pharmacist in Péronne and a draper and paper manufacturer in Doullens. As for the lawyers, there are plenty of 
them, quite an infestation ... Yes, | can assure Your Excellency I'll find that dirty dozen easily enough ... I'm a faithful servant of the Empire.’ 

He went on to speak about saving the country, and as he left he made a very low bow. When he had gone, Rougon stood swaying, still unsure of the Prefect’s reliability. He did not trust little men. 
Without sitting down, he took a red pencil and on a list drew a stroke through the word ‘Somme’. More than two-thirds of the departments were already so marked. The air in the office was heavy with 
the dust on the green plush curtains, to which Rougon’s stout frame added its own special odour. 

When he rang for Merle again, he was annoyed to see that the anteroom was still full. He even thought he recognized the two women by the table. 

‘Didn't | tell you to send everybody away?’ he cried. ‘I’m going out, | can’t see anybody else.’ 

‘The editor of Le Voeu national is here,’ the commissioner said softly. 

Rougon had quite forgotten him. Clasping his hands behind his back, he told Merle to show him in. He was a man in his forties, dressed with studied elegance, with thickset features. 

‘Ah, there you are!’ Rougon said brusquely. ‘Things can’t go on as they are, you know! I’m warning you!’ 

Stomping up and down, he denounced the press in the most extreme terms. The newspapers were subversive, they were demoralizing, they created all kinds of trouble. He would rather have brigands 
and highwaymen than journalists. A man can recover from a knife wound but the stabs of the pen are poisonous. He made still more extravagant comparisons, gradually working himself up into a rage, 
his voice reverberating round the room like thunder. Still standing just inside the room, the editor bowed his head in the face of the storm, wearing a humble and dismayed expression. At last he was 
able to ask: 

‘If Your Excellency would kindly tell me exactly what he is referring to, it would be easier to understand...’ 

‘Understand? What don’t you understand?’ cried Rougon, beside himself. 

He dashed across the room, slapped the newspaper on his desk, and pointed to the columns heavily marked in red pencil. 

‘There’s barely ten lines that are not censurable. In your editorial you even seem to be casting doubts on the good faith of the regime in the work it’s doing to suppress rebellion. In this paragraph, on 
page two, you seem to be alluding to me, here where you refer to the outrageous success of certain go-getters. And in your miscellaneous news items there are filthy stories and mindless attacks on 
the upper classes.’ 

Aghast, the editor clasped his hands together and tried to get a word in. 

‘| swear, Your Excellency ... I'm horrified to think Your Excellency could have thought for a moment ... When | hold Your Excellency in such high regard.’ 

But Rougon would not listen. 

‘And what's worse, Sir, is that everybody knows the links between yourself and the regime. How do you think the other rags are going to respect us if the papers we subsidize don’t? All my friends have 
been complaining about this outrageous nonsense since early this morning.’ 

Now the editor gave voice too. These particular items he had not seen personally. But he would certainly sack all the relevant journalists forthwith. If His Excellency wished, he would send him a proof 
copy every morning before publication. Relieved, Rougon declined this offer, saying he did not have time. He was pushing the editor to the door when he suddenly remembered something. 

‘| was forgetting,’ he said. ‘That novel you're serializing ... It’s hideous ... A well-brought-up woman deceiving her husband. It’s an appalling attack on the value of a decent education. You can’t possibly 
have respectable women breaking their marriage vows like that!’ 

‘The story is enjoying a great deal of success,’ replied the editor, who was clearly getting worried again. ‘I read it myself, and | must say | found it very interesting.’ 

‘What? You read it yourself? Well, my dear sir, tell me this: does the wretched woman show any sign of remorse at the end?’ 

The editor, feeling quite dazed, pressed his hand to his forehead, trying to remember. ‘Remorse?’ he stammered. ‘No, | don’t think she does.’ 

Rougon had opened the door but quickly closed it again. ‘She must show remorse!’ he shouted. ‘Tell the author that he must make her show remorse!’ 


017 

ROUGON had written to Du Poizat and Sir Kahn asking them to spare him the tedium of an official reception on his arrival at Niort. He went down on a Saturday evening, arriving a little before seven, 
and drove straight to the Prefecture, with the idea of resting till midday on the Sunday. He was worn out. But after dinner a number of people came in. The news of the Minister's presence must already 
have spread through the town. The double doors of a room opening off the dining room were opened wide and there was a little reception. Rougon stood between two windows, stifling yawns as he 
responded politely to all those who offered words of welcome. 
A deputy — the lawyer who had inherited Sir Kahn’s official candidature — was the first to appear, nervous and fussy, in frock coat and light-coloured trousers, explaining that he had only just arrived 
on foot from one of his farms but had felt it his duty to come round at once to pay his respects to His Excellency. Next came a tubby little man buttoned into a tight-fitting black coat, with white gloves, 
looking very serious and formal. This was the first Deputy Mayor. His maid, he said, had just told him of Rougon’s arrival. He kept saying that the Mayor would be most put out, because he was away 
on his property at Varades, six miles away, and was not expecting His Excellency until the following day. The first Deputy Mayor was followed by six more gentlemen, with big feet, massive fists, and 
wide, thickset faces. The Prefect introduced them as distinguished members of the Niort Statistical Society. Finally, there was the headmaster of the lycée, with his wife, a delightful blonde of twenty- 
eight, a Parisienne whose outfits were revolutionizing Niort. She complained bitterly to Rougon about life in the provinces. 
In the meantime, Sir Kahn, who had dined with the Minister and the Prefect, was being closely interrogated about the ceremony to be held the next day. They would have to travel several miles out of 
town, to a place called Les Moulins. Here the tunnel of the proposed Niort-Angers railway was to be cut into the hillside, and His Excellency the Minister of the Interior was to fire the first blasting 
charge. This greatly impressed everyone. Rougon, however, downplayed his role. All he was there for, he said, was to honour the enterprise and hard work of his old friend. Apart from that, of course, 
he considered himself the adopted son, as it were, of the Deux-Sévres department that had once returned him as deputy to the Legislative Assembly. In actual fact the purpose of his trip, for which Du 
Poizat had argued very strongly, was to show him off in all his power to his former electors and thereby make sure of his being elected again, should he ever need once more to get into the legislative 
body. 


From the windows of this little room in the Prefecture they could see the town as it slumbered in the darkness. Visitors had stopped arriving. Some people had got the news of the Minister's arrival too 
late. This made it a real triumph for the zealous gentlemen who were present. There was no sign of their withdrawing. They were bursting with pride to be the first to meet His Excellency, in a select 
party. Once again, louder than before but in a voice not quite doleful enough to disguise his delight, the first Deputy Mayor cried: 

‘Bless me! The Mayor will be mortified! And so will the Chief Magistrate and the Public Prosecutor! And all the other notables.’ 

Nevertheless, at about nine o’clock one might have thought that the whole town was suddenly clumping into the hall of the Prefecture, for there was a great tramping of feet, after which a servant 
appeared and said that the Police Superintendent was there, and would like to offer his respects to His Excellency. It was Gilquin who appeared, magnificently attired in a black frock coat, yellow gloves, 
and kid leather bootees. Du Poizat had given Gilquin the job of superintendent. And highly respectable he had become, the only trace of his former self being a rather vulgar swagger and his mania for 
never being without his hat that he held against his hip as he stood, leaning slightly backwards in a studied pose, as if modelling himself on a tailor’s fashion plate. He bowed to Rougon in mock humility, 
and said: 

‘May | respectfully remind Your Excellency of our previous encounters? | have had the honour of meeting him on several occasions in Paris.’ 

Rougon grinned. They chatted for a moment, after which Gilquin made a beeline for the dining room, where tea had just been poured. There, at one end of the table, he found Sir Kahn running through 
the list of invitees for the following day. Meanwhile, in the little adjoining room, the conversation had turned to the greatness of the regime. Standing at Rougon’s side, Du Poizat was singing the praises 
of the Empire, and after this the two men exchanged bows, as if congratulating each other on a personal achievement, while the Niortais stood gaping with respect and admiration. 

‘Don't they sound impressive?’ murmured Gilquin, watching through the open door. 

Pouring a good tot of rum into his tea, he gave Sir Kahn a nudge. Thin and feverish, white teeth higgledy-piggledy in his childlike face, now ablaze with his triumph, Du Poizat made Gilquin laugh 
heartily. Yes, Du Poizat was ‘pulling it off’ really well. 

‘Did you see him when he first came down here?’ Gilquin went on in a whisper. ‘I did. | was with him. He really threw his weight about! He must have had a terrible score to settle with these folk down 
here. Ever since he’s been prefect he’s been taking it out on them for what he went through as a kid. There isn’t one of those local bigwigs who knew him in the old days, when he was such a poor 
thing, who feels like laughing at him now when he comes their way — | can tell you that! He’s a tough prefect, if ever there was one. Like a dog with a bone! Not a bit like that man Langlade, the one we 
replaced. A real ladies’ man, he was! We even found photographs of women with almost nothing on in his office files!’ 

Then Gilquin fell silent for a moment. He had suddenly got the impression that the wife of the lycée headmaster was staring at him. To show what a fine figure he was cutting, he puffed out his chest 
as he began to apostrophize Sir Kahn again: 

‘Have you heard the story of Du Poizat’s meeting with his father? So funny! ... As you know, the old boy used to be a bailiff. He made a bit of money by running a short-term moneylender’s business, 
and now lives like a hermit in a tumbledown house, with loaded guns behind the door ... Well, he never stopped saying his son would come to a bad end, and Du Poizat has been dreaming for ages of 
getting back at him. That was one of the main reasons why he was so keen to be prefect here ... So, one morning, Du Poizat puts on his best uniform and makes a tour of inspection of the district as 
an excuse to knock at the old man’s door. For a good quarter of an hour father and son argue away, through the door, before the old boy finally opens up. And there was this pale, little old man staring 
blankly at all that gold braid. And do you know what he said, as soon as his son had managed to explain he was now the prefect? “Is that right, Leopold? Then please tell the tax collector to stop coming 
round and bothering me!” No reaction, no surprise, at the fact that his son was prefect ... When Du Poizat had recovered from the shock, he was as white as a sheet. He just stared at his father, 
maddened by how indifferent the old man was. He could see there was one man in the department he would never get the better of.’ 

Sir Kahn nodded politely. He had put the invitations back into his pocket. He kept glancing into the other room as he sipped his tea. 

‘Rougon’s dead tired,’ he said. ‘These fools should let him go to bed. He really needs to rest before tomorrow's ceremony.’ 

‘| hadn't seen him since he got back into power,’ Gilquin said. ‘He’s put on weight.’ 

Then, lowering his voice still further, he said: 

‘An amazing lot, those plotters ... When you think what they dreamed up. | tipped Rougon off, you know. And when the big day came, bless me, it all happened as they'd planned, just as if I'd never 
said a word. Rougon made out he'd already gone to the police but nobody would believe him. At least that’s his story ... That day Du Poizat gave me a slap-up lunch in one of the boulevard restaurants. 
What a day it was! We must have gone to the theatre that evening. But | can’t remember a damned thing, | didn’t wake up for hours.’ 

Sir Kahn must have found these confidences rather disturbing, because he walked away, leaving Gilquin alone. Gilquin now became convinced that the wife of the lycée headmaster was indeed giving 
him the eye, so he made his way back to the little room and went up to her, finally bringing her tea, biscuits, and cake. He certainly was a fine figure of a man, rough in manner but elegant in dress; it 
was a combination that seemed to intrigue the lady in question. Meanwhile, the deputy had been arguing the case for a new church in Niort, while the first Deputy Mayor wanted a bridge, and the 
headmaster talked of extensions to his school. The six members of the Statistical Society silently nodded their approval of every proposal. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ replied Rougon, his eyes half closed, ‘we must see about all that later. I’m here to apprise myself of your needs, and to see that your requests get a hearing.’ 

The clock was striking ten when a servant entered and whispered something to the Prefect, who immediately whispered something in the Minister's ear. Rougon hurried out of the room. Madam Correur 
had come to see him and was waiting in the adjoining room. With her was a tall, very thin girl with a blotchy complexion. 

‘Good heavens! What are you doing here?’ cried Rougon. 

‘We arrived this afternoon,’ said Madam Correur. ‘We're staying at the Hotel de Paris, on the Place de la Préfecture, opposite.’ 

She explained that she had come from Coulonges, where she had spent a couple of days. She broke off to introduce the tall girl. 

‘Miss Herminie Billecog was so kind as to come with me,’ she said. 

Herminie Billecog curtsied most respectfully. 

Madam Correur continued: 

‘| didn’t tell you | was planning to come because | thought you might have scolded me. But | absolutely had to come, to see my brother ... And when | heard you were here, | came over at once. In fact, 
we saw you earlier, when you arrived at the Prefecture; but we thought we'd better wait a little while. There’s so much gossip in these little towns.’ 

Rougon nodded. It was true: plump, pink, powdered Madam Correur, in her bright yellow dress, would be sure to set tongues wagging in a country town like Niort. 

‘And did you see your brother?’ he enquired. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she said, through gritted teeth. ‘Yes, | did see him. Madam Martineau didn’t dare keep me out. She had just started to caramelize some sugar ... Oh, my poor brother! | knew he was ill but it 
was really heartbreaking to see him looking so thin and poorly. He promised, though, that he wouldn't disinherit me. It would be against his principles, he said. The will has been drawn up and whatever 
he leaves is to be divided between me and Madam Martineau ... Isn’t that right, Herminie?’ 

‘Yes, it’s to be shared,’ the tall girl confirmed. ‘He said so when you went in and he said it again when he saw you out. He was quite definite, | heard him.’ 

By now Rougon was edging the two women out. 

‘Well, I'm delighted,’ he said. ‘Your mind is at rest, then? Good heavens, family disputes always work out in the end ... Well, goodnight. It’s time | was getting to bed.’ 

But Madam Correur stopped him. She had taken her handkerchief out of her pocket and was dabbing her eyes. She was having a sudden attack of nerves. 

‘Poor Martineau!’ she whimpered. ‘He was so kind, he forgave me without any fuss! If you only knew ... It was for his sake | came here to see you — to beg you to do something for him...’ 

Her tears prevented her from continuing. She began to sob violently. Rougon stared in astonishment at the two women, unable to comprehend what it was all about. Miss Herminie Billecoq was also 
crying now, though less demonstratively. She was a very sensitive soul. To her, tears were contagious. She was the first to stammer an explanation: 

‘Sir Martineau got mixed up in politics,’ she said. 

This was the signal for Madam Correur to tell her story, very volubly. 

‘Do you remember?’ she asked. ‘I told you some time ago how worried | was. | had a foreboding ... Martineau was going over to the Republicans. At the last election, it seems he got carried away and 
campaigned very strongly for the opposition candidate. | heard a few things then but | won't go into that now. It was obvious it was going to get him into trouble ... As soon as | got to Coulonges, and 
put up at the Lion d’Or, | started talking to people and | learned a lot more. My brother has done all sorts of stupid things. Nobody around here would be in the least surprised if he was arrested. They 
fully expect the gendarmes to come and cart him off any day ... You can imagine what a shock it has all been for me. | thought of you at once, my dear friend...’ 

Once again she was forced to stop, choking with sobs. Rougon tried to set her mind at ease. He would have a word with Du Poizat, he said. He would put a stop to the prosecution, if anything had 
been begun. He even went so far as to say: 

‘| can control everything. You can sleep easy.’ 

All her tears having disappeared, Madam Correur folded her handkerchief and shook her head. Then, in an undertone, she began again. 

‘You don’t know everything. It’s much more serious than you think ... He takes Madam Martineau to mass but he stays outside, saying he’ll never set foot in a church again. Every Sunday the same. 
It's the scandal of the town. He’s fallen in with a man who used to be a lawyer in the district, a man of 1848. They spend hours together, and they've been heard planning terrible things. Dubious-looking 
characters have often been seen slipping through my brother's garden at night, no doubt to get instructions.’ 

At every fresh detail, Rougon merely shrugged until, unable to bear his phlegmatic responses any longer, Miss Herminie Billecoq suddenly cried: 

‘And he’s been getting letters from all over the world, letters with red seals. The postman told us. He didn’t want to say anything at first, he was as white as a sheet. We had to give him a couple of 
francs to get him to talk ... Then there’s the trip Sir Martineau went on recently, just a month ago. He was away a whole week, and to this day nobody in the district has any idea where he went. The 
landlady of the Lion d’Or assures us he didn’t even take a suitcase.’ 

‘Herminie, that's enough!’ cried Madam Correur anxiously. ‘My poor brother's in a very tricky position. We mustn't make it worse.’ 

Looking at each woman in turn, Rougon had begun to prick up his ears. He was becoming quite serious. 

‘If he has got himself into such a mess...’, he murmured. He thought he saw Madam Correur’s eyes light up. He went on: 

‘Of course, I'll do whatever | can but | can’t promise anything.’ 

‘Oh dear, there’s no hope left for him!’ she lamented. ‘None at all! | can feel it ... We would rather say nothing. But if you knew everything we know ...!’ 

She broke off and bit her handkerchief. 

‘And when | think,’ she continued, ‘I hadn’t seen him for twenty years, and now I've seen him again, it may be for the last time! He was so kind, so kind.’ 

Herminie gave a slight shrug, and by signs tried to intimate to Rougon that he should make allowances for the sister's grief but that the old lawyer really was a vile creature. 

‘If | were you,’ she said to Madam Correur, ‘I'd tell His Excellency everything. It would be far better.’ 

At this Madam Correur seemed to brace herself for a supreme effort. Lowering her voice even more, she said: 

‘Do you remember the thanksgiving services in all the churches when the Emperor had that miraculous escape at the Opera? Well, when they had a special Te Deum at Coulonges, a neighbour of my 
brother's asked him if he was not going to put in an appearance, to which the devil replied: ‘What on earth for? | don’t give a damn about the Emperor!’ 

‘| don’t give a damn about the Emperor!’ repeated Miss Herminie Billecoq, looking appalled. 

‘Now perhaps you can understand why I’m so worried,’ continued the former hotel keeper. ‘As | said before, nobody around here would be in the least surprised if my brother was arrested.’ 

As she uttered these words, she held Rougon in her gaze. But he made no immediate response. He seemed to be making a final effort to read the truth in that chubby face, with the light-coloured eyes 
blinking under sparse blond eyelashes. For a moment his gaze rested on the plump white neck. Then, throwing up his arms, he said: 

‘| can’t do anything. It’s beyond my powers.’ 

He gave his reasons. He made a point, he said, of never interfering personally in such cases. If the law had been infringed, matters must take their course. He wished he had not known Madam Correur 
personally, for their friendship tied his hands. Of course, he would find out how things stood. With this assurance, he even began to console Madam Correur, as if her brother was already on the way 
to some overseas penal colony. She bowed her head. The great pile of flaxen hair rolled high on the nape of her neck shook as she began to sob. But, slowly, she grew calmer and was on the point of 
taking her leave when, suddenly, she pushed Herminie forward. 

‘Miss Herminie Billecoq,’ she cried. ‘I did introduce her, | believe but I'm not sure, I’m in such a state. This is the young lady for whom we succeeded in getting that marriage grant. The officer in question 
— her seducer, that is — has still not been able to marry her, because of endless formalities ... You should thank His Excellency, my dear!’ 


Blushing, the tall girl did so, with an air of startled innocence, as if somebody had uttered an obscene word in her presence. Madam Correur let her lead the way; then, shaking Rougon very firmly by 
the hand, she added: 

‘I'm counting on you, Eugene!’ 

When Rougon returned to the reception, he found the room empty. Du Poizat had managed to get rid of the deputy, the first Deputy Mayor, and the half-dozen members of the Statistical Society. Sir 
Kahn had also left, after arranging to meet Rougon the following day at ten o'clock. In the dining room there remained only Gilquin and the headmaster’s wife. They were nibbling at petits fours and 
talking about Paris. Gilquin was making eyes at the young blonde while holding forth about the races at Longchamps, the pictures at the Salon, and a first night at the Comédie-Frangaise, all in the 
easy-going manner of one familiar with every aspect of the city. Meanwhile, the headmaster was quietly feeding the Prefect with information concerning a certain fourth-form master suspected of 
republicanism. It was eleven o'clock. The company now at last prepared to take their leave of His Excellency. Gilquin was about to depart with the headmaster and his wife, to whom he had just offered 
his arm, when Rougon called him back. 

‘Superintendent,’ he said, ‘can | have a word, please?’ 

As they were now alone, Rougon addressed the Police Superintendent and the Prefect together. 

‘What's this Martineau case about?’ he asked. ‘Has this lawyer fellow really got himself into trouble?’ 

Gilquin smirked, while Du Poizat provided a few details. 

‘Heavens!’ he said, ‘I didn’t think there was anything serious. There have been denunciations — anonymous letters, you know ... There’s no doubt that he dabbles in politics. But we’ve already made 
four arrests in the department. To make up the five you've allotted us, | would have preferred to put away a fourth-form schoolmaster who reads revolutionary literature to his pupils.’ 

‘Well, some very serious facts have come to my attention,’ said Rougon sternly. ‘I think this man Martineau really is dangerous. All his sister's tears can’t save him. It's a question of public safety.’ 

He turned to Gilquin. 

‘What's your view?’ he asked. 

‘ll arrange for the arrest to be made tomorrow,’ replied Gilquin. ‘I know all about the case. | saw Madam Correur at the Hotel de Paris, where | usually have dinner.’ 

Du Poizat made no objection. Taking a little notebook out of his pocket, he crossed out one name, and wrote another above it, though he also suggested that the Superintendent would do well to keep 
a close eye on the schoolmaster. Rougon accompanied Gilquin to the door. 

‘This man Martineau is not in good health,’ he said. ‘Go to Coulonges yourself. Be very gentle with him.’ 

Gilquin was quite offended by this. Drawing himself up to his full height, and forgetting all considerations of respect, he said very bluntly: 

‘What d’y'take me for? D’y’think I’m just some dirty informer? Ask Du Poizat about the pharmacist | arrested in bed the day before yesterday. Between the sheets, he was, with a certain bailiff ’s missus 
but | didn’t breathe a word ... Oh no, | always behave like a proper man of the world.’ 

Rougon slept soundly for nine hours. When he opened his eyes the following morning, at about half past eight, he sent for Du Poizat, who arrived looking very cheerful, a cigar between his lips. The 
two men chatted and joked as in the old days, when they lodged with Madam Mélanie Correur and would wake each other up with slaps on their bare backsides. While he washed and dressed, Rougon 
asked for all sorts of details about local affairs, potted biographies of officials, what this man wanted, what that man prided himself on. He wanted to be able to say the right thing to each one. 

‘Don't worry, I'll tell you what to say,’ said Du Poizat, with a laugh. 

And in a few words he put him in the picture, so that he knew about the men he would meet. Every now and then Rougon made him repeat some detail, so that he might remember it better. At ten 
o'clock, Sir Kahn arrived, and the three of them lunched together, fixing the final details of the ceremony. The Prefect would make a speech, followed by Sir Kahn, and Rougon would speak last. But 
they thought there ought to be a fourth speech. For a moment, they considered the Mayor but Du Poizat decided he was too stupid, and suggested they should ask the chief government engineer. That 
would be very appropriate; but Sir Kahn was afraid he might be hypercritical. Finally, when they rose from the table, Sir Kahn took Rougon aside and indicated the points he would like him to underline 
in his speech. 

They were to assemble at half past ten, at the Prefecture. The Mayor and the first Deputy Mayor arrived together. The Mayor stammered his apologies, saying how upset he was at having been out of 
town the day before, while his Deputy was at pains to ask whether His Excellency had had a good night and felt thoroughly rested after the rigours of the reception. These were followed by the President 
of the Civil Court, the Public Prosecutor and his two assistants, the chief government engineer, and then the Tax Collector and the Mortgage Registrar. Some of these gentlemen were accompanied 
by their lady wives. The headmaster’s wife attracted a great deal of attention. Wearing an extremely striking sky-blue dress, she begged His Excellency to excuse her husband, who had been obliged 
to stay behind at the lycée because of an attack of gout which had come on the previous evening, after they had returned home. Meanwhile, other people were arriving: the Colonel of the 78th Line 
Regiment, quartered at Niort, the President of the Commercial Court, the two magistrates of the town, the Warden of Forests and Waters with his three daughters, some municipal councillors, delegates 
of the Chamber of Arts and Manufactures, the Statistical Society, and the Employment Tribunal. 

The reception took place in the main hall of the Prefecture. Du Poizat made the introductions, while, smiling and bowing, the Minister greeted everyone as if they were old acquaintances. He amazed 
them all with his knowledge of little details about them. He had words of warm approval for the speech the Public Prosecutor had recently made in relation to a case of adultery; he asked the Tax 
Collector about his wife’s health, showing he was well aware that she had been bedridden for the past two months; he spoke for a little while with the Colonel of the 78th, making it clear that he knew 
of the brilliant studies of the Colonel’s son at Saint-Cyr; with the Municipal Councillor, who owned a big shoemaking establishment, he talked footwear; while with the Mortgage Registrar, who was an 
amateur archaeologist, he discussed the Druidic megalith discovered the previous week. Whenever he hesitated, unable to remember the right thing to say, Du Poizat was at hand to prompt him, 
though not once did Rougon lose his footing. 

For instance, when the President of the Commercial Court entered and bowed, Rougon cried affably: 

‘Are you on your own, Mr. President? | do hope we will have the pleasure of seeing Madam at the banquet this evening...’ 

He stopped short, noticing embarrassed looks on people’s faces. Du Poizat nudged him gently, and then he remembered: the President of the Commercial Court was separated from his wife, after a 
minor scandal. He had thought he was addressing the President of the Civil Court. But that did not put him off his stride. Still smiling, he made no attempt to correct his mistake but hastened to say: 

‘| bring you good news, Sir. My colleague, the Minister of Justice, tells me he has put your name forward for a certain decoration. But I’m being very indiscreet. You mustn’t say anything yet.’ 

The President of the Commercial Court blushed to the roots of his hair. He was overjoyed. People flocked round him to offer their congratulations, while Rougon made a mental note of the decoration 
he had conferred in such a timely fashion. He would have to remember to tell the Minister of Justice. He felt, in any case, that the cuckolded husband rather deserved a decoration. Du Poizat, smiling, 
looked on in admiration. 

By now there were some fifty people in the hall, all looking expectant. 

‘Well, time’s getting on, perhaps we might start,’ said the Minister. 

But the Prefect leaned over and explained that the deputy for the department - Sir Kahn’s old adversary — had not yet arrived. Then in he came, sweating profusely, and saying his watch must have 
stopped. Anxious to remind everybody within earshot that he had been at the reception the previous evening, he said: 

‘As | was saying to Your Excellency last night...’ 

He walked along next to Rougon, and told him he was returning to Paris the following morning. The Easter recess had ended on the Tuesday, and the Chamber had already reassembled but he had 
thought it only right to stay at Niort for a few more days, to show His Excellency round his department. 

By now the guests were all down in the courtyard, where a dozen carriages were waiting on either side of the steps. Together with the deputy, the Prefect, and the Mayor, Rougon took his place in the 
leading calash. The other guests clambered in order of rank — at least, as far as they were able — into the remaining vehicles, two more calashes, three victorias, and some charabancs with six or eight 
seats each. These all lined up in the Rue de la Préfecture, and off they went, the horses trotting smartly, the ladies’ ribbons flying, petticoats spilling out of the doors, and the men’s top hats shining in 
the sun. They had to go through a good portion of Niort. The sharp cobbles made the carriages jolt about terribly, producing a tremendous grinding of iron on stone. The townsfolk waved from every 
door and window, craning their necks to get a glimpse of the great man, quite surprised to see his middle-class frock coat next to the gold-braided uniform of the Prefect. 

Once outside the town, they bowled along a wide road bordered with fine trees. It was very mild, a lovely April day, the sky clear and very sunny. The smooth, straight road stretched out between 
gardens full of flowering lilac and apricot trees. Then there were fields that widened out on either side, with big stretches of arable intersected here and there by clumps of trees. They chatted as they 
went. 

‘That's a spinning mill, isn’t it?’ Rougon asked the Prefect, who had been murmuring something in his ear. He turned to the Mayor and pointed to the red-brick building they could see on the riverbank. 
‘That's your mill, isn’t it?’ he said. ‘I've heard about your new system of wool-carding. | must try to find time to go and see all these wonderful things.’ 

He then asked if they could tell him about the hydropower of the river, saying that, given the right conditions, water power could be enormously advantageous. He astonished the Mayor with his technical 
knowledge. The other carriages followed at irregular intervals. The dull thud of the horses’ hooves was intermingled with talk replete with facts and figures. Suddenly, a ripple of laughter made them all 
turn round. It was the headmaster’s wife, whose sunshade had just been blown away and had landed on a pile of stones. 

‘You have a farm out here, | believe?’ Rougon said to the deputy, smiling. ‘If I’m not mistaken, that must be it, on that slope ... What superb grazing! Of course, | know about your interest in stock- 
raising. Some of your cows won medals at the recent show, didn’t they?’ 

Livestock now became the topic of conversation. Drenched in sunlight, the meadows looked like soft green velvet. A dense carpet of flowers was springing up. Curtains of tall poplars framed sweeping 
views of the countryside. An old woman leading a donkey had to halt the animal by the roadside to let the procession go by, and the donkey was so alarmed by this cavalcade of shiny vehicles flashing 
in the light, that it began to bray. But the elegantly clad ladies and the begloved gentlemen continued to look very serious. 

Bearing left, they went up a gentle incline, then descended. They had arrived. It was a hollow, the dead end of a narrow little valley, a sort of burrow sealed off between three hills. Looking up, all they 
could see of the surrounding countryside was the ruined frames of two old windmills silhouetted black on the skyline. In the middle of a level patch of greensward, a marquee had been erected, its grey 
canvas bordered by a broad strip of red braid, with flags on each of the four faces. About a thousand sightseers had come on foot, townsfolk and peasants from round about. These were all ranged on 
the shady side, round the natural amphitheatre formed by one of the hills. In front of the marquee was a detachment of the 78th Line Regiment, under arms, and opposite them the Niort Fire Brigade, 
whose orderliness was much remarked upon. At the edge of the greensward a team of workers, wearing brand-new blue overalls, was standing in readiness, together with the engineers, all in tightly 
buttoned frock coats. As soon as the carriages came into sight, the Philharmonic Society of Niort, all amateurs, struck up the overture to La Dame blanche. 
‘Long live His Excellency!’ cried a number of voices but the din of the instruments drowned them out. 

Rougon got down. He looked round at the hollow. The narrow horizon annoyed him, for it seemed to detract from the importance of the occasion. He stood where he was for a while, expecting some 
kind of welcome. At last, Sir Kahn rushed forward. He had slipped away from the Prefecture immediately after lunch but he had thought it right, as a safeguard, to inspect the charge His Excellency 
was to ignite. He it was who led the Minister to the marquee, while the rest followed. For a few moments, there was confusion. 

‘So, is this the cutting that will lead into the tunnel?’ Rougon asked. 

‘Yes, absolutely,’ replied Sir Kahn. ‘The first charge has been inserted in that red-coloured rock over there, where Your Excellency can see a flag.’ 

The hillside had been excavated by hand, to expose the rock. Uprooted brushwood hung loose in the debris. The floor of the cutting was covered in leaves. Sir Kahn indicated the route the railway was 
to take, marked out by a double line of surveyors’ poles with scraps of white paper strung between them. It would cut through paths, patches of grass, and thickets - a peaceful corner of nature that 
would soon be ripped apart. 

By now the dignitaries had succeeded in crowding into the marquee. The sightseers, at the back of the procession, pushed forward, trying to see through the openings in the canvas. The Philharmonic 
Society brought its overture to a close. 

Suddenly a high-pitched voice resonated through the silence: 

‘Sir le Ministre, may | be the first to thank Your Excellency for so graciously accepting our invitation. The Deux-Sévres department will never forget...’ 

It was Du Poizat, leading off. He was only three paces from Rougon. There they both stood, and at certain pauses in the speech they bowed slightly to each other. Du Poizat went on in this vein for a 
quarter of an hour, reminding Rougon of the brilliant manner in which he had represented the department in the Legislative Assembly. The town of Niort had inscribed his name in its annals as one of 
its benefactors, and was longing to express its gratitude on every possible occasion. Du Poizat had taken responsibility for the political as well as the practical aspect of the ceremony. There were 
moments when his voice faded away altogether in the open air and all that remained were his gestures, mainly a regular pumping of his right arm. The eyes of the thousand-odd spectators gathered 
on the slope were caught by the gold braid on his coat-sleeve that gleamed in the sun. 


Next, Sir Kahn took his position in the centre of the marquee. His voice was positively stentorian. Certain words he bawled out with great emphasis. The dead end of the valley formed an echoing wall, 
sending back the final words of each sentence that he delivered with enormous emphasis. He spoke of his sustained efforts, his research, and all the negotiations he had been obliged to undertake for 
nearly four years, to be able to endow the region with a new railway. Prosperity of every sort would now rain down on the department. The fields would be fertilized, the factories would double their 
production, commerce would begin to throb in the heart of the humblest hamlet. To listen to him, it seemed that in his wondrous hands the department would be transformed into a land of milk and 
honey, of enchanted woods sheltering tables that would groan with good things for all to share. Then, all at once, he became extremely modest. Nobody owed him their thanks. He could never have 
brought such a tremendous scheme to fruition without the patronage of which he was so proud. Tuming to Rougon, he apostrophized him as ‘the illustrious Minister, defender of all noble and beneficent 
ideas’. To conclude, he spoke enthusiastically of the financial benefits of this enterprise. There had been a scramble for shares on the stock exchange. Happy the investor able to put his money into an 
undertaking to which His Excellency the Minister of the Interior was pleased to lend his name. 

‘Hear, hear!’ murmured a number of the guests. 

The Mayor and several representatives of the regime now shook Sir Kahn’s hand, and he pretended to be very moved. There was a burst of applause outside. The Philharmonic Society thought this 
the right moment for a quick march but the first Deputy Mayor immediately instructed one of the firemen to tell the band to be quiet. Meanwhile, inside the tent, the chief government engineer hesitated, 
protesting that he had not prepared a speech, till the Prefect’s insistence persuaded him to speak. Sir Kahn, becoming quite alarmed, whispered in the Prefect’s ear: 

‘That's a mistake! He’s a nasty piece of work.’ 

The chief engineer was a tall, thin man, and he prided himself on his irony. He spoke slowly, with a sideways twist of his mouth whenever he was preparing to deliver one of his epigrams. He began by 
heaping praise on Sir Kahn. Then came the first little barbs. With all the contempt of a government engineer for the work of civil engineers, he gave a brief assessment of Sir Kahn’s railway project. He 
recalled the counter-scheme of the Compagnie de |’Ouest. This would have run through Thouars, not Niort. Without being obviously malicious, he drew everybody's attention to the bend in the route to 
be followed by Sir Kahn’s line that would, he pointed out, incidentally serve the Bressuire iron foundry. These points were all made in a mild tone, one pinprick after another that only those in the know 
could appreciate, and it was all interlarded with very pleasant remarks. But he ended on a harsher note. He intimated his misgivings that the ‘illustrious Minister’ had come down and compromised his 
good name by associating himself with a project whose financial aspect was very worrying to anyone with any experience of such matters. A huge capital outlay would be required, and this called for 
the greatest probity and disinterestedness. Then, with a sideways twist of his mouth, he uttered his final statement: 

‘Such worries are, of course, illusory and everyone should feel reassured — to see the enterprise headed by a man whose sound financial position and complete probity are so well known in the 
department.’ 

A murmur of approval ran through the assembly. But a few of those present glanced at Sir Kahn, who was doing his best to smile but had turned very pale. Rougon had been listening with half-closed 
eyes, as if bothered by the light. When he opened them again there was a dark glint in them. His original intention was to make only a short speech. But now he had a member of his gang to defend. 
He took three steps forward, to the front of the tent, and then, with an expansive gesture which seemed to invite the entire country to attend to his words, he began: 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘allow me to take a broad view. | would like to consider briefly the Empire as a whole, and extend the significance of this occasion that has brought us all together, and transform 
it into a celebration of all who are engaged in the work of commerce and industry. At this very moment, throughout France, from north to south, men are busy cutting canals, building railways, piercing 
mountain ranges, throwing bridges...’ 

There was dead silence. Between each sentence one could hear the breeze in the treetops and the high note of a sluice working in the distance. The firemen, though out to rival the soldiers in the 
rigour of their bearing under the hot sun, began to look out of the corners of their eyes to see if they could catch a glimpse of the Minister talking, without actually turning their heads. On the hillside the 
spectators had all settled down comfortably. The ladies had spread out handkerchiefs and were squatting on them, and two gentlemen on the edge of the crowd that the sun had now reached, had just 
opened their wives’ sunshades. Meanwhile, Rougon’s voice gradually grew louder. Sunk in this hollow, he seemed frustrated, as if the valley was not big enough for his gestures. Thrusting his hands 
out before him all at once, he seemed to be trying to roll the horizon itself back. Twice he thus sought to create the space he needed to talk. But away on the skyline all he found was the two gutted 
windmills, blistering in the sun. 

He took up Sir Kahn’s theme again and enlarged on it. Now it was not merely the Deux-Sévres department that was entering a period of miraculous prosperity but the whole of France — thanks to the 
linking of Niort to Angers by a branch railway line. For ten minutes he enumerated the countless benefits that would shower down on the people of France. He even invoked the hand of God. Then 
came his rejoinder to the remarks of the chief engineer. Not that he referred to what he had said. He made no allusion to him at all. He merely said exactly the opposite. He extolled Sir Kahn’s devotion 
to the public good, describing him as a man of great modesty, disinterested by nature, truly magnificent. The financial aspect of the enterprise did not trouble him in the least. With a smile, he made a 
rapid gesture indicating the creation of mountains of gold. At that point, a burst of applause made him break off. 

‘Gentlemen, one last word,’ he said, after wiping his lips with his handkerchief. This ‘last word’ lasted a quarter of an hour. He got carried away and put more into it than he had really intended. In his 
peroration, when he came to the greatness of the regime, and praised the ineffable wisdom of the Emperor, he went so far as to intimate that His Majesty was taking a particular interest in this Niort- 
Angers branch line. It was becoming a state concern. 

Three waves of applause followed. A flock of rooks, high up in the sky, signalled their alarm with prolonged cawing. At the final sentence of the speech, a signal from the marquee set the Philharmonic 
Society going again, and the ladies drew up their skirts and rose to their feet, anxious to miss nothing of the spectacle. Meanwhile, Rougon was surrounded by beaming dignitaries. The deputy expressed 
his wonder at the speech in an undertone which the Minister was meant to hear, and the Mayor, the Public Prosecutor, and the Colonel of the 78th Line Regiment all nodded in agreement. The most 
enthusiastic, however, was none other than the chief engineer. Apparently thunderstruck by the great man’s rhetoric, his mouth twisted to one side, he affected a sycophancy which was quite remarkable. 
‘If Your Excellency would kindly come with me,’ said Sir Kahn, his massive features perspiring with joy. 

Rougon was now due to fire the first charge. Orders had just been given to the team of workers in new overalls. Followed by Sir Kahn and the Minister, the men entered the trench first, and formed two 
rows at the far end. A foreman held out a lighted taper and gave it to Rougon. The dignitaries, who had remained in the marquee, peered out. The onlookers waited nervously. The Philharmonic Society 
played on. 

‘Will it make a lot of noise?’ asked the headmaster’s wife, with an anxious smile, of one of the two Deputy Mayors. 

‘It all depends on the rock,’ the President of the Commercial Court hastened to reply, and went into mineralogical details. 

‘Well, I'm going to put my fingers in my ears,’ declared the eldest of the three daughters of the Warden of Forests and Waters. 

Standing in the middle of the gathering with the lighted taper in his hand, Rougon felt rather silly. Higher up the slope, the windmills seemed to be groaning more loudly. Then, swiftly, he lit the fuse set 
between two stones, as indicated by the foreman. Immediately, a worker blew a long blast on a horn. The whole team drew back. Sir Kahn, concerned to be as prudent as possible, led His Excellency 
back into the marquee. 

‘It's taking a long time to go off, isn’t it?’ burbled the Mortgage Registrar, blinking anxiously, keen to block up his ears like the ladies. 

The explosion did not happen until two minutes later. Overcautious, they had made the fuse far too long. The onlookers’ feelings of anticipation had become unbearable. All eyes, glued to the rock, 
seemed to see it heave. There were some highly strung people who said they felt their hearts were about to burst. But at last there was a dull rumble, the rock split, and a fountain of debris, with lumps 
as big as a man’s two fists, rose high into the air in a cloud of smoke. Everybody drew back. People could be heard saying, over and over: 

‘Can you smell the dynamite?’ 

That evening the Prefect gave a banquet to which the public officials were invited. He had issued five hundred invitations to the dance that followed. It was a magnificent ball, in fact. The big reception 
room was resplendent with greenery, and in the corners were added four additional chandeliers which, with the one in the centre, produced a tremendous amount of bright light. Niort could not remember 
anything like it. The light from the six windows illuminated the whole square, where more than two thousand people had gathered and were staring up in an attempt to catch a glimpse of the dancers. 
Even the orchestra could be heard so clearly that the kids down below organized their own galops on the pavements. By nine o'clock the ladies’ fans were doing overtime, refreshments were being 
handed round, and quadrilles had replaced waltzes and polkas. Du Poizat, stationed at the door, formally welcomed latecomers with a smile. 

‘But aren’t you dancing, Your Excellency?’ boldly asked the headmaster’s wife, who had just come in, wearing a muslin dress covered with golden stars. 

With a smile, Rougon made his excuses. He was standing near a window, discussing a revision of the cadastral survey with a group of people while glancing constantly outside. On the other side of 
the square, in the glare with which the chandeliers lit up the fronts of the houses, he had just noticed Madam Correur and Miss Herminie Billecog at one of the windows of the Hotel de Paris. They were 
leaning on the crossbar as if it were the front of a theatre box, watching the celebrations. Their faces were shining and they were laughing softly as the warmth and noise of the festivities wafted 
upwards. 

Meanwhile, the headmaster’s wife was completing her round of the ballroom, apparently indifferent to the admiration which the amplitude of her long skirts seemed to arouse in the young men. She 
was looking for somebody. She wore a longing expression but never stopped smiling. 

‘Isn't the Police Superintendent here?’ she enquired of Du Poizat, who in turn asked after her husband. ‘I promised him a waltz.’ 

‘He should be here,’ replied the Prefect. ‘I'm surprised | can’t see him ... He had something to do this afternoon but he promised to be back by six.’ 

At around midday, after lunch, Gilquin had left Niort on horseback, to go and arrest the lawyer Martineau. Coulonges was about a dozen miles away. He reckoned he would be there at two o'clock and 
be able to start back by four at the latest, so as not to miss the banquet, to which he had been invited. So he did not gee up his horse but proceeded at a leisurely pace, thinking to himself that he would 
be most enterprising that evening at the ball with that blonde lady, though for his taste she was a little on the thin side. Gilquin liked his women plump. At Coulonges he stabled his horse at the Lion 
d'Or, where he was to be met by a sergeant and two gendarmes. In this way, his arrival would not be noticed. They would take a cab and ‘nick’ the lawyer without any of the neighbours noticing. But 
the gendarmes were not there. Gilquin waited until five o’clock, cursing the while, drinking grogs, and glancing at his watch every quarter of an hour. He would never get back to Niort in time for dinner. 
He had given orders for his horse to be saddled when at last the sergeant and his men appeared. There had been a misunderstanding. 

‘All right, all right, there’s no time for an explanation,’ cried the Superintendent angrily. ‘It's a quarter past five already ... Let's nab our man, quick smart. We've got to be on our way within ten minutes.’ 
Normally Gilquin was very easy-going. In his work he prided himself on his perfect urbanity. On this particular occasion he had even conceived a complicated plan to spare Madam Correur’s brother 
any great upset. According to this plan, he was to go inside himself, while the gendarmes would stay by the cab, in a side street, at the garden gate, with open country on the far side. But the three 
hours’ wait at the Lion d’Or had so annoyed him that he quite forgot all his careful preparations. He drove straight down the village street and rang loudly at the lawyer's front door, leaving one gendarme 
in front of the door and sending the other round the back to keep watch on the garden walls, while he went inside with the sergeant. A dozen neighbours, very alarmed, looked on from a safe distance. 
At the sight of the uniforms, the maid who opened the door was seized with childish terror and promptly vanished, yelling ‘Madam! Madam!’ at the top of her voice. A plump little woman, wearing a very 
calm expression, came slowly down the stairs. 

‘Madam Martineau, | take it?’ said Gilquin brusquely. ‘I’m sorry, Madam but | have a sad duty to perform ... I've come to arrest your husband.’ 

She clasped her stubby hands together. Her pale lips trembled but she did not utter a sound. She remained on the bottom step, her skirts filling the whole staircase. She insisted on seeing the warrant, 
then, in an attempt to stall, asked Gilquin to explain. 

‘Careful!’ the sergeant whispered in the Superintendent's ear, ‘or our man will slip through our fingers.’ 

She must have heard this. Still quite calm, she looked them both straight in the face. 

‘Come upstairs, gentlemen,’ she said. 

She led the way and showed them into a study in the middle of which stood Sir Martineau, in a dressing gown. The cries of the maid had induced him to get up from the armchair in which he now spent 
his days. He was very tall, his hands looked as if they belonged to a corpse, his cheeks were waxen. Only his eyes — dark, soft, and expressive — indicated that he was still drawing breath. Without a 
word, Madam Martineau gestured towards her husband. 

‘Im sorry, Sir,’ Gilquin began, ‘but | have a sad duty to perform...’ 

When he had finished, the lawyer nodded, without a word. A slight shiver shook the dressing gown draped over his frail limbs. At last, with extreme courtesy, he said: 

‘Very well, gentlemen, | will come with you.’ 

He began to move round the room, putting various things scattered over the furniture back in place. He moved a parcel of books. He asked his wife for a clean shirt. His shivering became more violent. 
Seeing him staggering about, Madam Martineau followed him, her outstretched arms ready to support him, as if he were a child. 

‘We're in a hurry, Sir,’ Gilquin said impatiently. 

The lawyer went round the room twice more; and suddenly, his arms flailing, he collapsed into a chair, his limbs twisted, struck down by paralysis. Tears rolled silently down his wife’s cheeks. 


Gilquin glanced at his watch. 

‘Bloody hell!’ he cried. 

It was half past five. He would have to give up any idea of being back in time for the banquet. It was going to take at least half an hour to get the man into the cab. He tried to console himself with the 
idea that he would not miss the ball. He remembered that the headmaster’s wife had promised him the first waltz. 

‘It’s all put on,’ murmured the sergeant in his ear. ‘Shall | get him on his feet for you?’ 

Without waiting for an answer, he went up to the lawyer and told him sternly not to try to cheat the law. But the lawyer was as rigid as a corpse, his eyes closed, his lips thinly drawn. Gradually, the 
sergeant lost his temper, started to swear, and grabbed the lawyer roughly by the collar. But Madam Martineau, hitherto so calm, pushed him back and planted herself in front of her husband, clenching 
her fists. 

‘It’s all put on, | tell you,’ repeated the sergeant. 

Gilquin shrugged. He was determined to take the lawyer away, dead or alive. 

‘One of your men will have to go and get the cab from the Lion d’Or,’ he ordered. ‘I told the innkeeper we might need it.’ 

When the sergeant had left the room, he went to the window, and gazed out at the garden, where the apricot trees were in full bloom. He was lost in thought, when he felt a hand on his shoulder. It was 
Madam Martineau. Her cheeks dry again, her voice once more steady, she said firmly: 

‘The cab is for you, of course, isn’t it? You can’t drag my husband to Niort in the state he’s in.’ 

‘I'm sorry, Madam,’ he said for the third time, ‘my mission is a painful one...’ 

‘But this is criminal,’ she said. ‘You're killing him ... You weren't ordered to kill him, were you!’ 

‘| have my orders,’ he replied, becoming less courteous, wishing to cut short the various entreaties he could now see coming. 

She gave him a terrible look. An expression of intense anger passed across her face. She looked wildly round the room, as if searching for some supreme means of salvation. But with a great effort 
she calmed down and again assumed the attitude of a strong woman who did not rely on tears to achieve what she wanted. 

‘God will punish you, Sir,’ was all she said, after a silence during which her gaze did not falter. 

Without a sob, without a plea, she turned her back on him, to kneel with her elbows resting on the arm of the chair in which her husband lay in agony. Gilquin only smiled. 

At this point, the sergeant, who had run round to the Lion d’Or himself, returned to say that the innkeeper had made out that for the moment he did not have a single available cab. The lawyer was 
much liked in the neighbourhood, and news of his arrest must have spread. The innkeeper was surely concealing his available transport. Only two hours previously, when the Superintendent had asked 
him, he had promised to keep ready for him an old coupé which normally he hired out for excursions in the locality. 

‘Go and search his stables!’ cried Gilquin, overcome with fury at this new obstacle. ‘Go through every house in the village! Damn it all, do they think they can make fools of us like that! There’s no time 
to lose. I'm expected back in Niort ... I'll give you a quarter of an hour to find a vehicle! Do you understand?’ 

The sergeant vanished again, taking his men with him this time, and sending them off in various directions. Three-quarters of an hour went by, then an hour, then an hour and a quarter. After an hour 
and a half, one of the gendarmes appeared at last, long-faced: all his searches had proved fruitless. Gilquin became most agitated. He paced nervously up and down, watching the sun disappear. The 
ball was bound to start without him. The headmaster’s wife would think him very rude; he would cut a ridiculous figure, his weapons of seduction would be neutralized. And so, every time he walked 
past the lawyer, he felt he would like to strangle him. Never before had any wrongdoer so frustrated him. Colder and paler than ever, Martineau lay stretched out, motionless. 

It was not until after seven o'clock that the sergeant returned, beaming. He had managed to find an old coupé belonging to the innkeeper, hidden away at the back of a shed, half a mile outside the 
village. It was already harnessed. In fact, it was the snorting of the horse that had given it away. But even when the coupé was at the door, they still had to dress Sir Martineau. That took a very long 
time. Moving very slowly, and looking very solemn, Madam Martineau put white socks on his feet, and a white shirt, then dressed him all in black, trousers, waistcoat, frock coat. Not once did she allow 
one of the gendarmes to help. The lawyer offered no resistance, letting her do what she wanted. A lamp had been lit. Gilquin, highly impatient, kept strumming on the table with his fingers, while the 
sergeant stood motionless, his cap throwing a huge shadow on the ceiling. 

‘So, are you ready at last?’ Gilquin demanded. 

For five minutes Madam Martineau had been rummaging in a chest of drawers. She finally took out a pair of black gloves that she slipped into her husband's pocket. She tumed to Gilquin. 

‘| hope you're going to let me go with him,’ she said. ‘I want to be with my husband.’ 

‘That will not be possible, Madam,’ Gilquin replied, roughly. 

She swallowed hard, and made no attempt to argue. 

‘At least,’ she said, ‘you can let me follow you.’ 

‘The roads are free,’ he replied. ‘But you won't be able to find a carriage. There aren’t any around here.’ 

She gave a slight shrug, and left the room to give an order. Ten minutes later, there was a closed cab at the door, behind the coupé. Next, they had to get Sir Martineau downstairs ... The two gendarmes 
carried him, while his wife supported his head. At the slightest complaint from the dying man, she imperiously ordered the men to pause, and they did so, despite the terrible looks the Superintendent 
gave them. There was thus a little rest at each step. The lawyer was like a smartly dressed corpse being carried out. In the coupé they propped him up into a sitting position. He was now quite 
unconscious. 

‘Half past eight!’ cried Gilquin, with a final glance at his watch. ‘What a bloody job this has been. I'll never get there.’ 

It was obvious he would be lucky to get there before the ball was half over. Cursing, he heaved himself onto his horse, and told the driver of the coupé to go as fast as he could. The coupé set the pace. 
On either side rode one of the gendarmes. A few paces behind followed the Superintendent and the sergeant. Completing the little cavalcade was Madam Martineau’s closed cab. It was a chilly night. 
Through the sleeping grey countryside, the journey seemed endless, the only sound the grinding of wheels and the clip-clop of hooves. Not one word was spoken all the way. Gilquin spent the time 
thinking about what he might say to the headmaster’s wife when he saw her. Every now and then Madam Martineau sat up straight in her cab, thinking she caught the sound of a death rattle; but she 
could hardly see the coupé as it rumbled on through the black, silent night. 

They entered Niort at half past ten. To avoid going through the town the Superintendent took the route round by the ramparts. He had to ring the bell at the prison gate but when the warder saw what 
sort of prisoner he had been brought, all pale and rigid, he went to wake the Governor. The Governor himself was unwell, and arrived in carpet slippers. He became quite angry, and categorically 
refused to accept a man in such a state — did they take his prison for a hospital? 

‘Well, he’s under arrest, so what do you suggest | should do with him?’ asked Gilquin, for whom this was the last straw. 

‘Whatever you like, my dear Superintendent,’ replied the Governor. ‘I repeat: he’s not coming in here. | would never dream of accepting such a responsibility.’ 

Madam Martineau had taken advantage of this exchange to get into the coupé next to her husband. She suggested taking him to a hotel. 

‘Yes, take him to a hotel, or wherever you damn well please,’ cried Gilquin. ‘I’m sick of this! Just take him!’ 

Nevertheless, he did carry his duty so far as to accompany the lawyer to the Hotel de Paris that had been chosen by Madam Martineau herself. The Place de la Préfecture was just beginning to empty. 
There were only a few young kids left, cavorting on the pavement. But the light from the six windows of the ballroom was still flooding the square, making it seem as if it was still daytime; the brass of 
the orchestra seemed louder than ever; and the ladies, whose bare shoulders could be seen every now and then through the gaps in the curtains, were tossing their chignons from side to side as they 
moved round the room. Just as they were carrying the lawyer up to a first-floor room, Gilquin happened to look up, and saw Madam Correur and Miss Herminie Billecog, who had spent the whole 
evening at their window. There they were, looking this way and that, excited by the festivities. But Madam Correur must have seen her brother, for she leaned out, at risk of falling. On seeing her waving 
to him, Gilquin decided he should go up. 

Later, towards midnight, the ball was reaching its climax. The doors to the dining room had just been opened, and a cold buffet was served. Red in the face, the ladies fanned themselves, or stood 
about eating and laughing. Others went on dancing, not wanting to miss a single quadrille, asking for no more refreshment than the first glass of cordial their menfolk brought them. Shiny particles of 
dust floated in the air, as if rising up from coiffures and petticoats and gold-bangled arms waving in the air. There was too much gold, too much music, too much heat. Feeling that he was suffocating, 
Rougon lost no time in slipping away at a discreet sign from Du Poizat. 

Then, in the room adjoining the ballroom — the same room in which he had seen them the previous evening — he found Madam Correur and Miss Herminie Billecog waiting for him, both sobbing. 

‘My poor brother, my poor brother!’ gasped Madam Correur, stifling her sobs in her handkerchief. ‘I knew you wouldn't be able to save him ... Dear God, why couldn't you save him?’ 

He was about to say something but she gave him no time. 

‘He was arrested earlier today. | just saw him ... Oh dear God, dear God!’ 

‘Don't despair,’ Rougon said at last. ‘The case will be investigated. | sincerely hope he will be released.’ 

Madam Correur stopped dabbing her eyes and stared at him. Then, in a quite matter-of-fact way, she cried: 

‘But he’s dead!’ 

And she began sobbing again, burying her face once more in her handkerchief. 

Dead? Rougon felt a slight shiver run down his spine. He did not know what to say. For the first time, he was aware of a kind of black hole in front of him, full of shadows, into which he was gradually 
being pushed. So now he was dead! This was something he had never wanted. Things were going too far. 

‘Alas, yes, the poor dear man, he has passed away,’ said Miss Herminie Billecoq, sighing deeply. ‘Apparently the prison governor refused to take him. And when we saw him brought into the hotel in 
such a sad state, Madam Correur went down and made them let her in by shouting that she was his sister. Tell me, hasn't a sister the right to see her own brother breathe his last? That's what | said 
to that awful Madam Martineau, who wanted to turn us out again. But she was obliged to let us have a place at the bedside ... Heavens, how quickly it all went. His death throes didn’t last more than 
an hour. He lay on the bed, all in black, just like a lawyer going to a wedding. And he went out like a candle, with a little grimace. | don’t think he suffered very much.’ 

‘And then Madam Martineau started attacking me!’ said Madam Correur, continuing the story. ‘She carried on about the legacy, accusing me of delivering the fatal blow, just to get at the money. | told 
her that if I’d been in her shoes, I’d never have let them take him away, I'd rather have let them hack me to pieces. That’s what they would have had to do. Isn't that the honest truth, Herminie?’ 

‘It is, itis,’ the tall girl replied. 

‘My tears won't bring him back, I’m crying because | can’t help it ... Oh, my poor brother!’ 

Rougon felt very uneasy now. Madam Correur had grasped his hands but he withdrew them. He still did not know what to say, horrified by the details of this death that he found abominable. 

‘Look,’ cried Herminie, as she stood by the window, ‘you can see the room from here. It’s the one opposite, lit up, on the first floor, the third window from the left ... You can see there’s a light behind 
the curtains.’ 

He sent them away, with Madam Correur finding excuses for him, declaring him to be her true friend. Her first instinct, she said, had been to come and tell him the dreadful news.’ 

‘This is all very bothersome,’ Rougon murmured in Du Poizat’s ear when he went back to the ballroom, still very pale. 

‘It's that lunatic Gilquin,’ replied the Prefect with a shrug. The ball was still in full swing. In the dining room, a corner of which could be seen very clearly through the wide open door, the first Deputy 
Mayor was stuffing the three daughters of the Warden of Forests and Waters with sweets, and the Colonel of the 78th was drinking punch while straining to hear the malicious stories being told by the 
chief government engineer, who was munching chocolates. Near the door was Sir Kahn, loudly repeating to the President of the Civil Court his speech, from the afternoon, about the benefits of the 
new railway line, with the additional audience of a compact body of serious, open-mouthed individuals: the Tax Inspector, two magistrates, and the delegates of the Chamber of Agriculture and the 
Statistical Society. Meanwhile, under the five chandeliers, a waltz the orchestra was playing with a great blaring of brass kept the couples moving round the ballroom, the Tax Collector's son with the 
Mayor's sister, one of the Deputy Prosecutors with a girl in blue, the other Deputy Prosecutor with a girl in pink. But one couple in particular was now attracting murmurs of admiration. It was the Police 
Superintendent and the headmaster’s wife, locked in each other’s arms, gyrating very slowly. Gilquin had made haste to dress properly, and there he was, in a black tunic, gleaming boots, and white 
gloves. The pretty blonde had forgiven his late arrival. She was gazing dreamily into his eyes as she rested her head on his shoulder. Waggling his behind, Gilquin was showing all the skill he had 
acquired in the public dance halls of Paris, his torso thrown back, his bold foot-play delighting the gallery. They nearly knocked Rougon over. He had to flatten himself against the wall as they passed 
by in a swirl of gold-spangled muslin. 
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ROUGON had at last got Delestang the portfolio of Agriculture and Commerce. One morning, early in May, he went round to the Rue du Colisée to fetch his new colleague. There was to be a meeting 
of all the ministers at Saint-Cloud, where the Court had just taken up residence. 

‘Goodness me, are you coming with us?’ he cried in surprise when he saw Clorinda climb into the landau waiting at the front door. 

‘Yes, of course, I’m coming too,’ she replied, laughing. But when she had tucked the flounces of her long skirt of pale cherry-coloured silk between the seats, she added seriously: ‘I've got a meeting 
with the Empress. I’m treasurer of a charity organization for young factory girls, and she’s very interested.’ 

The two men followed her into the landau, Delestang settling down next to his wife. He had a lawyer's buff-coloured leather satchel that he held on his lap. Rougon carried nothing. He sat opposite 
Clorinda. It was half past nine; the meeting had been scheduled for ten. Told to make good speed and to take the shortest route, the coachman cut down the Rue Marbeuf into the Chaillot neighbourhood 
that the pickaxes of the demolition squads had already begun to gut. They gazed out at empty streets, flanked by gardens and wooden scaffolding, steep, winding alleys, and tiny squares with straggly 
trees, a variegated city scene basking in the morning sun on a slope scattered with detached houses and an untidy assortment of shops. 

‘Isn't it ugly here!’ said Clorinda, lolling back in the landau. 

Half turned towards her husband, she looked at him for a moment, very serious; then, as if despite herself, she smiled. Delestang, very smart in his tightly buttoned frock coat, was sitting very straight, 
looking most dignified. His handsome, thoughtful-looking face, and the premature baldness that gave him such a high forehead, made passers-by turn round and stare. Clorinda had noticed that nobody 
ever looked at Rougon, who, with his heavy features, always seemed half-asleep. With a maternal gesture, she plucked her husband's left cuff down a trifle. It had slipped back inside his coat sleeve. 
‘Whatever were you doing last night?’ she asked the great man, seeing him raise his hand to stifle another yawn. 

‘Working late,’ he murmured. ‘Lots of little things to take care of.’ 

The conversation lapsed again. Now it was Rougon’s turn to be scrutinized. He was moving backwards and forwards as the cab jolted along. His frock coat was a little too small for his broad shoulders, 
his hat was badly brushed, you could see the marks of old raindrops on it. She recalled buying a horse, the previous month, from a dealer who looked just like him. She smiled again. There was a hint 
of disdain in her expression. 

‘Is there anything wrong?’ he asked, irritated at being examined in this way. 

‘No,’ she replied. ‘I was just looking at you. Isn’t that allowed? Are you afraid | might eat you?’ 

She was being provocative, her white teeth flashing. But he simply laughed. 

‘I'm too big,’ he said. ‘You wouldn't be able to swallow me.’ 

‘I'm not so sure,’ she retorted. ‘It depends on how hungry | am.’ 

At last the landau reached the Porte de La Muette. After the narrow little streets of Chaillot, the Bois de Boulogne now came into view in front of them. It was a magnificent morning, flooding the distant 
greensward with bright light, a warm breeze playing on the saplings. Leaving the deer park to the left, they took the road to Saint-Cloud. Now the carriage sped along a sandy avenue, as lightly and 
smoothly as a sledge over snow. 

‘Weren't those cobbles dreadful?’ Clorinda said, stretching out in her seat. ‘It's easier to breathe here, we can talk ... Tell me, have you heard from our friend Du Poizat?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rougon. ‘He’s well.’ 

‘Still happy to be a prefect?’ 

He made an evasive gesture, obviously not wanting to say anything definite. Clorinda was no doubt aware of some of the problems the Prefect of the Deux-Sévres was beginning to give him because 
of the harshness of his administration. She did not insist. Instead, she began to talk about Sir Kahn and Madam Correur. With an air of malicious curiosity, she asked about his trip to Niort, then broke 
off to cry: 

‘By the way, yesterday | bumped into Colonel Jobelin and his cousin, Sir Bouchard. We talked about you...’ 

He hunched his shoulders and said nothing. Then she reminded him of something: 

‘Do you remember those lovely evening parties we used to have at your house? Nowadays you're always too busy, nobody can get near you. Your friends complain. They keep saying you're forgetting 
them ... You know me, | always tell the truth. Well, they’re saying you're very fickle, my dear.’ 

At this moment, just as the landau was between the two lakes, they met a coupé on its way back to Paris, and they glimpsed a coarse face drawing quickly back inside, obviously to avoid having to 
greet them. 

‘Wasn't that your brother-in-law!’ cried Clorinda. 

‘Yes, he’s not well,’ Rougon replied with a smile. ‘His doctor has ordered him to take morning outings.’ 

Then, as the landau bowled along the avenue of tall trees, gently curving round, he went on: 

‘What do they expect? | can’t give them the moon ... There’s Sir Beulin-d’Orcheére, with his dream of being Minister of Justice. | tried to do the impossible. | sounded out the Emperor. But to no avail. | 
rather think the Emperor's afraid of him. Well, is that my fault? ... Damn it all, Beulin-d’Orchére is head of his profession now. Surely he should be satisfied, until something better turns up. Yet he cuts 
me. He’s a fool.’ 

Clorinda sat back, eyes half closed, motionless, her fingers playing with the tassel of her sunshade. She let him go on, listening intently. 

‘The others are just as unreasonable. If the Colonel and Bouchard complain, they shouldn't, because I’ve already done more than | should for them ... | put in a word for all my friends. I’ve got a dozen 
of them, a nice little load to carry about. But they won't be satisfied until they've sucked me dry.’ 

He fell silent for a moment, then went on cheerfully: 

‘Pooh! If they really were in need, I'd certainly do more for them ... But once you open your hand in generosity, you can never close it again. In spite of all the nasty things my friends say about me, | 
spend each day soliciting endless favours for them.’ 

He put his hand on her knee, to make her look up at him: 

‘You, for instance. I'll be talking with the Emperor this morning ... Is there anything you want?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ she replied drily. 

When he repeated the offer, she became quite annoyed, charging him with throwing in their faces whatever little favours he had managed to do them, her husband and herself. They were not his 
biggest burdens. She wound up saying: 

‘| do my own errands, thank you. I’m a big girl now, you know.’ 

The landau had just emerged from the Bois, and was passing through the village of Boulogne, amidst the din of a convoy of big carts going down the main street. Delestang sat completely silent, a 
blissful expression on his face, his hands resting on his leather satchel. He looked as if he was deep in some lofty intellectual exercise. But all at once he bent forward and, raising his voice to make 
himself heard above the din, cried: 

‘Do you think His Majesty will keep us for lunch?’ 

Rougon shrugged, to indicate he had no idea, then added: 

‘If the sitting drags on, we usually have lunch at the Palace.’ 

Delestang settled back in his corner, and once again seemed lost in thought. However, he leaned forward a second time, and asked: 

‘Will there be a lot on the agenda this moming?’ 

‘Possibly,’ Rougon replied. ‘You never know. | believe some of our colleagues are to report on certain public works ... And | want to raise the question of this book I’m battling over with the censorship 
committee that controls books sold by hawkers.’ 

‘What book is that?’ Clorinda asked, seeming very interested. 

‘It's rubbish. One of those books put together specially for the peasantry. It’s called Old Jacques’s Evening Colloquies. There's a bit of everything in it - socialism, witchcraft, agriculture, even an article 
on the benefits of trade unions ... It's a dangerous book, in short.’ 

This was not quite enough to satisfy Clorinda’s curiosity. She turned round, as if to ask her husband what he thought. 

‘You're being rather severe, Rougon,’ Delestang said. ‘I’ve had a look at it and | thought there were some quite good things in it. The chapter on unions, for instance, is well done ... I'd be surprised if 
the Emperor condemned the ideas it puts forward.’ 

Rougon looked annoyed. He spread his arms to indicate his disagreement. Then, suddenly, he was calm again. He did not seem to want to argue. He did not say another word but simply kept looking 
at the view on either side. The landau was now halfway across the Saint-Cloud bridge. The river below, shimmering in the sun, offered wide, still expanses of pale blue, while the trees along its banks 
cast long, dark shadows into the water. Upstream and downstream, the sky rose high above it all, very white with the limpidity of spring, the merest hint of blue streaked across it. 

When the landau had drawn up in the courtyard of the chateau, Rougon got out first and offered his hand to Clorinda. But she made a point of not accepting his aid and leapt lightly down. Then, seeing 
him still holding out his hand, she raised her parasol and gave him a little rap across the knuckles. 

‘Didn't | tell you?’ she murmured. ‘I’m a big girl now.’ 

She seemed, indeed, to have no respect for the master’s massive fists that once upon a time she had held for minutes at a time, the obedient pupil keen to steal some of their strength. No doubt she 
thought now that she had extracted enough strength from them. She no longer behaved like an adoring disciple. She was becoming powerful in her own right. When Delestang had jumped down too, 
she let Rougon lead the way into the chateau, so she might whisper in her husband's ear: 

‘| hope you're not going to stop him from making a fool of himself with his Evening Colloquies,’ she murmured. ‘It’s a good opportunity for you not to just parrot, as you usually do, whatever he says.’ 
In the hall, she gave Delestang a last look over before leaving him. One of the buttons on his frock coat worried her. The coat was a little tight and the button pulled at the cloth. Then, just as an usher 
came to bid her to join the Empress, she watched her husband go off with Rougon, a smile on her lips. 

The meeting was held in a room adjoining the Emperor's study. In the centre of the room a dozen armchairs were arranged round a large, baize-covered table. The tall windows gave on to the terrace. 
When Rougon and Delestang entered, all their colleagues were already there, except for the Minister of Public Works and the Minister for the Navy and the Colonies, who were both on holiday. The 
Emperor had not yet appeared. They chatted for nearly ten minutes, standing in twos and threes, looking out of the windows or clustered by the table. There were among them two sour-looking 
individuals who so hated the sight of each other that they never spoke but the others all seemed relaxed and in good humour as they awaited the serious business to come. Paris at this time was greatly 
preoccupied with the arrival of a mission from a remote place in the Far East, a people with strange modes of dress and extraordinary styles of greeting. The Minister of Foreign Affairs described his 
visit the previous day to the head of this mission. Though kept within the bounds of propriety, his account was full of subtle irony. Then the conversation shifted to more frivolous matters. The Minister 
of State had news about the health of a ballerina at the Opera who had nearly broken her leg. But even when at their ease, these gentlemen were unsure of themselves and constantly on the alert, 
careful about what they said, even cutting themselves off as they were speaking, ever on their guard despite their smiles, and suddenly becoming very quiet the moment they felt somebody's eye on 
them. 

‘So it’s just a sprain, is it?’ said Delestang, who took a great interest in ballerinas. 

‘That's all it is, a sprain,’ the Minister of State repeated. ‘The poor girl will be fully recovered if she stays in bed for two weeks ... She’s terribly ashamed of having fallen.’ 

A slight noise made them turn round. Then they all bowed. The Emperor had just entered the room. For a moment he stood with his hands on the back of a chair. Then, slowly, in his toneless voice, 
he asked: 

‘Is she better?’ 

‘Much better, Sire,’ the Minister replied, with another bow. ‘I heard the latest bulletin this morning.’ 

At a sign from the Emperor, the ministers all took their places round the table. There were nine of them. Some spread papers in front of them. Others sat back and examined their fingernails. There 
was silence. The Emperor seemed in pain. Gently, he twisted the tips of his moustache between fingers and thumb, with a blank expression. Then, as nobody spoke, he seemed to remember, and 
uttered a few words. 

‘Gentlemen, the present sitting of the legislative body will be brought to a close...’ 


First they discussed the budget that the Chamber had just passed in five days. The Minister of Finance rehearsed the points made by the sponsor of the motion. For the first time, there were hints of 
criticism in the Chamber. For instance, the speaker had said he would like to see liquidation proceed normally, and would also like the government to be satisfied with the allocations made by the 
Chamber, without always having recourse to supplementary credits. Members had also complained of being ignored by the Council of State when they tried to reduce certain items of expenditure. One 
of them had even claimed that the legislative body itself should have the right to draw up the budget. 

‘In my opinion there is no reason to take any notice of these demands,’ concluded the Minister of Finance. ‘The government draws up its budgets with the greatest possible economy, so much so that 
the budget committee found it extremely difficult to trim it by two million francs. At the same time, | think it would be wise to add three requests for supplementary credits that are under consideration. 
The money needed can be provided by a transfer of credits within the budget, and the situation regularized at a later date.’ 

The Emperor nodded his approval. He might well not have been listening at all. His eyes were expressionless; he was staring, as if blinded, at the sunlight pouring in through the main window opposite. 
There was a fresh silence. The ministers all followed the Emperor's lead and gave their approval. For a moment, all that could be heard was the faint sound of rustling paper, as the Minister of Justice 
turned over the pages of a document lying on the table. With a quick glance, he consulted his colleagues. 

‘Sire,’ he said, ‘| have brought a draft memorandum on the introduction of a new system of nobility. It is still quite rough but | thought that, before going any further, it would be wise to read it to this 
Council to have the advice of colleagues.’ 

‘Yes, please read it,’ the Emperor said. ‘I agree with you.’ 

He half turned, to watch the Minister of Justice as he read. He seemed to come to life. His grey eyes seemed to glow. 

The question of a new system of nobility was a major concern of the Court at this time. The government had begun by submitting to the legislative body a bill to punish by fine and imprisonment any 
person convicted of having attributed to himself any title of nobility whatsoever. The aim was to prohibit former titles and so prepare the ground for new ones. This bill had provoked a heated discussion 
in the Chamber. Some deputies, though strong supporters of the Empire, had protested that in a democratic state titles were unthinkable; and when it was put to the vote, twenty-three voted against. 
Nevertheless, the Emperor had continued to pursue his dream. It was he who had suggested a great new scheme to the Minister of Justice. 

The memorandum began with a section on the historical background. Next, the proposed system was outlined in detail. Titles were to be given according to functions, in such a way that the new nobility 
would be open to all citizens. This would produce a democratic system which seemed particularly pleasing to the Minister of Justice. Finally, there came a draft decree. When he came to Article Il, the 
Minister raised his voice and read very slowly: 

‘The title of Count shall be granted, after five years’ service in any function or position, or after the award by us of the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, to ministers and members of the privy 
council; to cardinals, marshals, admirals, and senators; to ambassadors and generals who have held supreme command.’ 

He paused for a moment and glanced at the Emperor as if to ask if he had left anybody out. His head drooping slightly to the right, the Emperor appeared to reflect, then murmured: 

‘| think you should add presidents of the legislative body and the Council of State.’ 

The Minister of Justice nodded vigorously, to show how much he agreed, and hastened to make a marginal note. He was then just about to go on reading, when the Minister of Public Instruction and 
Faiths interrupted him. He had an omission to point out: 

‘Archbishops...’ he began. 

‘I'm sorry,’ said the Minister of Justice, sharply, ‘archbishops are not to be more than barons. Let me read the whole decree.’ 

But he had now lost his place in his pile of papers. There was a long pause while he looked for a sheet which had got lost among the others. Rougon was comfortably installed in his chair, his head 
sunk in his broad peasant shoulders, a faint smile playing on his lips. When he looked round, he saw his neighbour, the Minister of State — the last representative of an ancient Norman family - also 
smiling a subtle smile of contempt. They winked to each other. The parvenu and the aristocrat were of the same mind. 

‘Ah, here we are,’ resumed the Minister of Justice. ‘Article Ill: the title of baron will be granted (1) to members of the legislative body three times honoured by the mandate of their fellow citizens; (2) to 
Councillors of State of eight years’ standing; (3) to senior presidents of the Court of Appeal and to the Public Prosecutor, to major generals and rear admirals, archbishops and ministers (plenipotentiary) 
of five years’ standing, if possessing the rank of Commander of the Legion of Honour...’ 

And he ploughed on. Presidents of other courts, brigadiers, bishops, and even mayors of towns that were the administrative centres of prefectures, were also to be made barons, though in these cases 
ten years’ service was required. 

‘Then everybody's going to be a baron,’ muttered Rougon. 

His colleagues, affecting to look on him as a person lacking in breeding, assumed very serious expressions, to indicate that they found his witticism out of place. The Emperor did not seem to have 
heard. And when the reading was finished, he asked: 

‘So, gentlemen, what do you think of the bill?’ 

There was some hesitation. They wanted to wait for a more direct question. 

‘Sir Rougon,’ His Majesty said, ‘what do you think of the proposal?’ 

‘| must say, Sire,’ Rougon replied, with his usual smile, ‘I really don’t think much of it. It leaves us open to the worst of all dangers — ridicule. | fear that all those barons would simply be laughed at ... 
Besides which, there are more serious objections to the proposal — the egalitarian mood that is so strong these days, and the epidemic of vanity such a system would cause...’ 

At this point he was interrupted by the Minister of Justice, very hurt, as if attacked personally. He defended his proposal by saying that he himself was a man of the middle classes, with middle-class 
parents, and could never be accused of undermining the egalitarian principles of modern society. The new nobility should be a democratic nobility. This expression — ‘a democratic nobility’ - seemed 
to express his conception of it so well that he repeated it several times. Unperturbed, still smiling, Rougon responded. The Minister of Justice, a small, swarthy man, made several hurtful personal 
remarks to Rougon. The Emperor seemed oblivious. His shoulders swaying slightly, he again stared at the great flood of light pouring in through the window opposite. All the same, when the ministers’ 
voices became raised and the dignity of the occasion was threatened, he murmured: 

‘Gentlemen, please!’ Then, after a pause, he said: ‘Sir Rougon may be right. The issue needs further consideration. We need to think about alternatives. We'll see later.’ 

The Council of Ministers now turned to less weighty matters. In particular, they discussed the newspaper Le Siécle, and an article in it that had scandalized the Court. Not a week passed without at 
least one of the Emperor's courtiers begging him to close the paper down. It was the only republican organ still in existence. But the Emperor himself had rather a weak spot for the press. In the 
seclusion of his study he amused himself by writing long articles in response to attacks on his regime. His secret dream was to create his own newspaper, in which he would be able to publish manifestos 
and write polemical essays. However, on this occasion, he did agree that Le Siécle should be sent a warning. 

The ministers thought the sitting was over. It was obvious from the way they were now sitting on the edge of their chairs. The Minister of War, a bored-looking general who had not uttered a word 
throughout the whole meeting, was even pulling his gloves out of his pocket, when Rougon suddenly planted his elbows on the table and began: 

‘Sire,’ he said, ‘I would like to bring to the Council's attention a dispute that has developed between the censorship committee and myself, about a work submitted for approval.’ 

His colleagues sat back again in their chairs. The Emperor half turned and gave a slight nod to indicate that Rougon could proceed. 

Rougon first provided some background information. His smile and his good-natured air had vanished. Leaning against the table, his right arm sweeping the baize at regular intervals, he told them that 
he had wanted to take the chair himself at one of the recent sittings of the committee, to encourage its members in their work. 

‘| told them that the regime feels improvements should be made in their important work ... The selling of books by hawkers would become a danger to society if it became a weapon in the hands of 
revolutionaries and began to stir up conflict and ill will. This means, as | pointed out to them, that it is the committee’s duty to turn down any work that might foment or exacerbate feelings that are no 
longer appropriate to our age. On the other hand, it should welcome all books the decency of which is likely to encourage worship of God, love of our country, and gratitude to our Sovereign.’ 

For all their moroseness, the ministers thought it their duty to indicate their approval of the concluding phrase of this exposé: 

‘The number of bad books increases daily, Rougon continued. ‘They constitute a rising tide against which the country cannot be too well protected. Of twelve books published, eleven and a half deserve 
burning. That is the proportion ... Never have dangerous ideas, subversive theories, and antisocial feelings been so widely promoted ... | sometimes have to read certain works, and | can vouch for 
what | say from first-hand knowledge.’ 

The Minister of Public Instruction ventured an interjection: 

‘Novels ...,’ he began. 

‘| never read novels,’ Rougon declared bluntly. 

His colleague made a gesture of horror and rolled his eyes, as if to swear that he too never read novels. He made his position quite clear. 

‘All | wanted to say was that novels in particular are tainted food, served up to satisfy the unhealthy curiosity of the crowd.’ 

‘No doubt,’ resumed Rougon. ‘But there are other works just as dangerous. | mean those popularizing works in which the authors try to give the peasant and the worker a basic understanding of the 
social sciences and economics. What they do, of course, is to confuse their poor brains ... At this very moment, a book of this sort, entitled Old Jacques’s Evening Colloquies, is before the committee. 
In it there is a sergeant who returns to his native village and chats every evening with the schoolmaster and a score or so of farm workers. Every conversation deals with a particular subject, new 
agricultural methods, trade unions and cooperatives, and the important role of the producer in the social order. I've read this work that one of my assistants brought to my attention, and | found it all the 
more disturbing because it hides its dangerous theories behind false admiration of the institutions of our Empire. There’s no mistake about it, it's the work of a demagogue. So | was most surprised 
when several members of the committee talked about it quite approvingly. | discussed several passages with them without managing to convince them. The author, they assured me, has even dutifully 
presented a copy to Your Majesty ... Therefore, Sire, before putting any pressure on them, | thought | should seek your advice and that of the Council.’ 

He looked the Emperor in the face. The Emperor's unsteady gaze fastened on a paper knife which lay before him. He picked up the knife and turned it between his fingers before murmuring: 

‘Yes, indeed, Old Jacques’s Evening Colloquies.’ Then, without making his own position any clearer, he squinted to left and right round the table, and said: ‘Perhaps you have had a look at this book, 
gentlemen. I'd be interested to know...’ 

He did not even finish his sentence, it ended in a mumble. The ministers shot furtive glances at one another, each one thinking his neighbour might be able to reply and give an opinion. There was an 
embarrassed silence. It was clear that none of them had even heard of the book. At last the Minister of War took it upon himself to indicate their collective ignorance. The Emperor twisted his moustache. 
He was in no hurry. 

‘What about you, Sir Delestang?’ he asked. 

Delestang wriggled in his chair, as if in the grip of some inner conflict but this direct question decided the matter, though before he spoke he glanced sideways at Rougon. 

‘| have certainly seen the book, Sire.’ 

He paused, feeling Rougon’s big grey eyes on him. But, seeing that the Emperor was obviously pleased to hear him speak, he carried on, though his lips trembled slightly. ‘And I’m sorry to say | am 
not of the same opinion as my friend and colleague the Minister of the Interior ... There is no doubt that the work could have included certain strictures and made far more of the slowness, and prudence, 
with which any real progress can be achieved. But for all that, Old Jacques’s Evening Colloquies seems to me a book written with the best of intentions. The aspirations it expresses regarding the future 
do not conflict in any way with the institutions of the Empire. On the contrary, in a sense they suggest a legitimate and natural development of them...’ 

He broke off again. In spite of the fact that he had deliberately looked at the Emperor as he spoke, he was aware of Rougon’s huge bulk leaning forward, his face pale with astonishment, on the other 
side of the table. As a rule, Delestang always sided with the great man. This gave Rougon hope that, even now, a further word from him might rally his rebellious disciple to his side. 

‘Come, come,’ he cried, cracking his fingers as he did so, ‘let’s take an example. I’m sorry | didn’t bring the book with me ... But take this example ... There’s a chapter | remember very clearly in which 
Jacques talks about two tramps who go from house to house in a village, begging. The schoolmaster asks him a question, and he says he will show the peasants how to ensure that they will never see 
anyone living in poverty. An elaborate system is then described, how to wipe out pauperism, and we're given a strong dose of communist theory ... The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce can’t 
possibly approve of that chapter.’ 

Delestang suddenly gained in confidence. He tured round and looked boldly at Rougon. 

‘Communist theory?’ he cried. ‘You're going a bit far. All | saw in it was a skilful exposition of the principles of trade unionism.’ As he spoke, he fumbled in his satchel. ‘As a matter of fact, | have the 
book here,’ he said at last. 

He began to read the chapter in question. He read in a soft monotone. At certain passages his handsome, statesmanlike face assumed an expression of extreme solemnity. The Emperor listened 
intently. He actually seemed to enjoy some of the more sentimental parts, where the author made his peasants talk with childlike naiveté. As for the ministers, they were delighted. What a lovely story! 


Rougon was thus abandoned by Delestang, whom he had managed to make a minister with the express purpose of having his support in the face of the underlying hostility of the other ministers! 
Rougon’s colleagues were hostile because of the way he was always encroaching on their authority. They disliked his need to dominate everybody that made him treat them like clerks, while he saw 
himself as the special adviser and right-hand man of the Emperor. He would now be quite isolated! They would have to cultivate this fellow Delestang. 

‘There is perhaps a word here and there,’ murmured the Emperor, when the reading was finished. ‘But on the whole, | really don’t see ... Do you, gentlemen?’ 

The ministers all affirmed that they found the chapter quite innocent. 

Rougon made no attempt to reply. He seemed to bow to the inevitable. Then, all at once, he returned to the attack, or rather, attacked Delestang himself. For several minutes the two men argued, with 
curt phrases. The handsome Delestang dug his heels in and became quite scathing; while Rougon got more and more worked up. For the first time, he could feel his authority beginning to collapse 
under him. Suddenly he rose to his feet and with a ferocious gesture addressed the Emperor. 

‘Sire,’ he said, ‘this is most unfortunate. Approval will now be given because Your Majesty in his wisdom thinks the book is not dangerous. But, Sire, | must in all seriousness point out that there would 
be the direst peril in giving France half the liberties this Jacques asks for ... You recalled me to the government in the most terrible circumstances. You told me | was not to try, by untimely moderation, 
to reassure those who stood trembling. | made myself feared, as you wished me to. | believe | have acted in accordance with your instructions and rendered you the service you expected of me. If any 
man charges me with being too harsh, if | am reproached with abusing the powers Your Majesty invested in me, such charges, Sire, can only come from one who is opposed to your policy ... Well, 
Sire, let me declare frankly that our society is still in a state of deep unrest. Unfortunately, | have not been able, in just a few weeks, to rid it of the ills that afflict it. Anarchic passions are still swirling in 
the murky waters of demagoguery. | have no wish to draw unwonted attention to this disease or to exaggerate its horror but it is my duty to remind you of its existence, in order to put Your Majesty on 
guard against the generous impulses of his heart. There was a moment when it was possible to hope that the energy of the Sovereign and the solemn will of the Nation had consigned to eternal oblivion 
those abominable periods of public perversion. But events have shown how grievously mistaken one was. | implore you, Sire, in the name of the Nation, not to relax your powerful grip. It is not in any 
excess of the prerogatives of power that danger lies but in the lack of repressive laws. Were you to relax your grip, you would see the dregs of the population seethe up, and you would find yourself 
overwhelmed at once with revolutionary demands, and even your most redoubtable servants would soon be unable to defend you ... | venture to insist on this because the catastrophe that would ensue 
would be terrifying. Unfettered liberty is impossible in a country that contains a faction determined to ignore the very foundations of a stable social order. Many years must pass before absolute power 
inspires respect in everyone, wipes from men’s minds the very memory of earlier struggles, and becomes so unquestioned that at last it can be discussed. There can be no salvation for France except 
in the authoritarian principle rigorously applied. The moment Your Majesty decides to grant the people the most inoffensive of freedoms, he risks the entire future. You cannot have one freedom without 
a second, then a third, until everything is swept away, institutions and dynasties alike. It is like a relentless machine. The cogwheels catch your fingers, grip your whole hand, seize your arm, crush your 
body ... And, Sire, since | am making so bold as to be utterly frank on this subject, | will add this: parliamentarianism has killed a monarchy, it must not be allowed to kill an Empire. The legislative body 
already plays far too important a part. It should no longer be involved in the governmental work of the Sovereign, for this would give rise to the most troublesome and deplorable discussions. The recent 
parliamentary elections proved once again the country’s eternal gratitude but at the same time they produced five candidatures whose outrageous success should serve as a warning. Today, the main 
issue is how to prevent the formation of an opposition minority, and, above all, if such a minority does take shape, how to prevent it from acquiring any means to resist your authority more impudently. 
A silent parliament is a working parliament ... As for the press, Sire, it is turning liberty into licence. Since my retum to the Ministry, | have read all relevant reports most carefully, and every morning | 
am sickened. The press has become a receptacle for the foulest concoctions. It foments revolution, it fans the flames of dissent. It will become useful only when we have managed to control it and use 
it as an instrument of government ... | will not discuss the other freedoms — freedom of association, freedom of assembly, freedom to do whatever one likes. These are all respectfully requested in Old 
Jacques’s Evening Colloquies. Later on, they will be demanded! That is what | fear. | urge Your Majesty to mark what | say: France will need to be ruled with an iron hand for a long time yet.’ 

He began to repeat himself, defending his powers with mounting passion. For nearly an hour, he went on like this, sheltering behind the principle of authoritarianism, hiding under it, wrapping himself 
in it, using his whole armoury of arguments in favour of it. And despite his obvious excitement, he remained cool-headed enough to glance at the faces of the other ministers to assess the effect his 
words were having. Their faces were pale and expressionless. All at once, he halted. 

There followed quite a long silence. The Emperor had begun to toy with the paperknife again. 

‘The Minister of the Interior paints too black a picture of the state of France,’ said the Minister of State, at last. ‘As | see it, there is no threat to our institutions. There is total order. We can rely on the 
wisdom of His Majesty. Indeed, the fears of our colleague show a lack of confidence in you, Sire.’ 

‘Quite so!’ murmured several ministers. 

‘| would add’, said the Minister of Foreign Affairs, ‘that France has never enjoyed greater respect among the powers of Europe. Everywhere abroad the firm, sound policy of Your Majesty is admired. 
The chancelleries of Europe are of the opinion that this country has entered a period of permanent peace and grandeur.’ 

However, no one ventured to speak against the political programme for which Rougon stood. All eyes were now on Delestang. He realised what was expected of him. He mustered two or three 
sentences, comparing the Empire to a building. 

‘Of course, the authoritarian principle should not be undermined but we should not systematically close the door on public liberties ... The Empire is like a great sanctuary, a huge building, whose 
indestructible foundations His Majesty has laid with his own hands. Today, His Majesty is working on the walls. But the day must come when, once his task is complete, he will have to think of the 
crowning element, and it is then...’ 
‘Never!’ Rougon interrupted violently. ‘It would all come tumbling down.’ 

The Emperor held up his hand to bring a halt to the discussion. He was smiling. He looked as if he had just woken up from a daydream. 

‘Enough, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘We have wandered away from our business ... We shall see.’ He rose, adding: ‘Gentlemen, time is getting on. You will lunch at the chateau.’ 

The meeting was at an end. The ministers pushed back their chairs and rose to their feet, bowing to the Emperor as he slowly withdrew. Then His Majesty turned back. 

‘Sir Rougon,’ he said softly, ‘could | have a word with you?’ 

While the Emperor was drawing Rougon into a window recess, Their Excellencies, at the other end of the room, quickly gathered round Delestang. Discreetly, they congratulated him, with winks and 
knowing smiles. There was a murmur of general approval. The Minister of State, a man with a sharp mind and great experience, was especially flattering. It was a principle of his that the friendship of 
idiots brings good fortune. Delestang, modest and solemn, acknowledged every compliment with a little bow. 

‘No, let’s go somewhere else,’ said the Emperor to Rougon, suddenly deciding to take him to his study, a small room cluttered with piles of books and newspapers. He lit a cigarette, then showed 
Rougon a scale model of a new field gun, the invention of an officer; it was like a child’s toy. His tone was very friendly, as if to show that the Minister still enjoyed his confidence. All the same, Rougon 
guessed that a serious discussion would ensue, and he preferred to be the first to speak. 

‘Sire,’ he said, ‘I know how bitterly people complain to you about me.’ 

The Emperor simply smiled, without replying. It was quite true, the Court was once again opposed to Rougon. They accused him of abusing his power, of compromising the Empire with his harshness. 
The most extraordinary stories about him were going round. The Palace corridors were full of rumours and complaints, echoes of which reached the Emperor's ears every morning. 

‘Please take a seat, Sir Rougon, please take a seat,’ the Emperor said warmly. Then he sat down himself and went on: 

‘People keep telling me about so many things, and | would like to discuss some of them with you ... Now, what’s all this about a lawyer who died in Niort, after being arrested? A man called Martineau, 
| believe.’ 

Calmly, Rougon gave details. This fellow Martineau was most compromised. He was a republican, whose influence in the department would probably have become very dangerous. He was arrested. 
Then he died. 

‘Yes, that’s just the point, he died. That is what is so unfortunate,’ said the Emperor. ‘Hostile newspapers have seized on the fact. They describe it as something mysterious and sinister. Their accounts 
have had a deplorable effect ... It's all very unfortunate, Sir Rougon.’ 

He paused for a few seconds, drawing on his cigarette. 

‘| believe you went down to the Deux-Sévres recently, to attend a ceremony ... Are you confident that Sir Kahn is financially sound?’ 

‘Absolutely!’ Rougon cried. 

He offered further details. Sir Kahn had the backing of a very wealthy English company. The Niort-Angers railway company’s shares were riding high on the stock market. The whole operation was 
brilliantly conceived. But the Emperor remained unconvinced. 

‘People have expressed grave reservations to me,’ he murmured. ‘You understand, of course, how unfortunate it would be if your name became mixed up in a stock market crash ... But, of course, if 
you assure me that there is no question of that...’ 

He left this second subject and moved on to a third. 

‘It's the same story with the Prefect of the Deux-Sévres,’ he said. ‘He’s very unpopular, I’m told. Apparently he has turned the whole department upside down. He also appears to be the son of a former 
bailiff whose eccentric behaviour is the talk of the department ... | believe Sir Du Poizat is a friend of yours?’ 

‘A good friend, sir.’ 

The Emperor stood up. Rougon followed suit. The Emperor went to the window, then returned, puffing thin jets of smoke. 

‘You have a lot of friends, Sir Rougon,’ he said pointedly. 

‘| have indeed, Sire, very many,’ Rougon replied, bluntly. 

So far the Emperor had merely been repeating Court gossip, charges brought by members of his entourage. But he must know other things, unknown at Court, brought to his attention by his secret 
agents; and he was much more interested in these. The Emperor loved spying and all underground police work. For a moment he looked at Rougon with an ambiguous smile. Then, in a confidential 
tone, as if rather enjoying himself, he said: 

‘I'm kept well informed, in fact rather more than I'd like ... Take, for instance, another little detail. In your office you have taken on a young man, the son of a colonel. Yet he could never get through his 
baccalaureate. It’s rather trivial, | know but if you knew what a lot of chatter these things give rise to ... These little things put everybody's back up. It’s very bad policy.’ 

Rougon did not reply. His Majesty had not finished yet. He opened his mouth but he could not find the right words. What he wanted to say seemed to embarrass him. He hesitated before grasping the 
nettle. At last he said haltingly: 

‘| won't mention that commissioner, one of your protégés. Merle’s the name, isn’t it? The man drinks, he’s rude, both the general public and your own officials complain about him ... All that is very 
unfortunate, very unfortunate indeed.’ 

Then, raising his voice, he concluded: 

‘You have too many friends, Sir Rougon. They do you harm. You would be doing yourself a great favour if you brought them to heel ... Listen, do this for me: dismiss that man Du Poizat and promise 
to drop the others.’ 

Rougon had remained impassive. With a bow, he said in a very considered manner: 

‘Sire, on the contrary, | wish to ask you to award the Legion of Honour, Officer class, to the Prefect of the Deux-Sévres ... And | have a number of other favours to ask...’ 

From his pocket he drew a notebook, and continued: 

‘Sir Béjuin begs Your Majesty to favour him with a visit to the Saint-Florent cut-glass works, when you are in Bourges ... Colonel Jobelin seeks a post in one of the Imperial palaces ... The commissioner 
you mention, Merle, wishes to remind us of his award of the military medal, and he requests a tobacco licence for one of his sisters...’ 

‘Is that all?’ the Emperor asked, smiling once more. ‘You are indeed very devoted to your friends. They must worship you.’ 

‘No, Sire, they do not worship me, they support me,’ said Rougon bluntly. 

This declaration seemed to make a great impression on the Emperor. Rougon had just revealed the whole secret of his loyalty. If he did not use his credit, it would vanish; and, despite all the scandals, 
despite the discontent and betrayals of his little gang, this was all he had, he had nothing else to rely on for support, he was obliged to keep them all satisfied if he was to maintain his standing. The 
more he got for his friends, the bigger and less deserved those favours looked, the stronger he was. Rougon now added respectfully, and with great emphasis: 

‘With all my heart, for the sake of the greatness of your reign, | trust Your Majesty will keep round him those devoted servants who originally assisted him to restore the Empire.’ 

The Emperor's smile had vanished. He took a few steps, pensive, gazing into space; he seemed to have grown pale, and to give a slight shudder. His mystical nature was prone to sudden violent 
presentiments. He broke the conversation off inconclusively. Once more he seemed very friendly. Indeed, referring again to the discussion which had just taken place in the Council of Ministers, now 


that he could speak without getting too involved, he seemed to take Rougon’s side. The country was certainly not ready for greater freedoms. For a long time yet, a firm hand was needed to ensure the 
consistency of governmental action, and avoid weakness. He wound up by assuring Rougon of his absolute confidence, giving him a free hand to act as he saw fit, and confirming all his previous 
instructions. Nevertheless, Rougon thought it necessary to insist: 
‘Sire,’ he said, ‘l cannot remain at the mercy of malicious gossip. | need to feel that my position is secure, if | am to carry out the difficult task with which you have entrusted me.’ 
‘Sir Rougon,’ was the Emperor's reply, ‘there is no need to worry, | am on your side.’ 
With these words, he broke off the interview and walked to the door. Rougon followed him out. They had to make their way through several rooms in order to reach the dining room. But just before they 
went in, the Emperor turned round and led Rougon aside into a corner. 
‘So,’ he suddenly said in a whisper, ‘you don’t approve of the system of nobility the Minister of Justice has proposed? | would really have liked to see you in favour of the plan. Think about it!’ 
Then, without waiting for a reply, he added in his phlegmatic way: 
‘No hurry. | can wait. Ten years, if necessary.’ 
After lunch that lasted barely half an hour, the ministers adjourned to a small sitting room close by, where coffee was served, and here they remained for a little while, standing round the Emperor, 
chatting. With all the self-assurance of a woman used to the company of politicians, Clorinda, whom the Empress had also kept back, now suddenly appeared, looking for her husband. She shook 
hands with several of the ministers. They all fussed round her and the conversation changed but the Emperor was so gallant to Clorinda, and stood so close to her, craning his neck and squinting at 
her, that the gentlemen thought it tactful to draw discreetly to one side. Four of them, then three others, went outside onto the terrace. Only two stayed in the drawing room, for propriety’s sake. Cloaking 
his usual haughtiness with an air of affability, the Minister of State had led Delestang onto the terrace, where he pointed out the landmarks of Paris, in the distance. And there in the sunlight stood 
Rougon too, absorbed in the spectacle of the great city laid out on the horizon, like so much bluish mist, beyond the huge green expanse of the Bois de Boulogne. 
Clorinda was at her loveliest. Badly dressed as usual, with her trailing gown of pale cerise silk, she looked as if she had thrown her clothes on in a hurry, prompted by some sudden whim. Laughing 
and waving her arms, she seemed to be offering her whole body to the Emperor. She had made a great impression on him at a ball at the Ministry of the Navy. She had gone as the Queen of Hearts, 
with diamond hearts round her neck, wrists, and knees, and since that evening had seemed to remain one of the Emperor's special lady friends, becoming very flirtatious whenever His Majesty deigned 
to find her beautiful. 
‘Look, Sir Delestang,’ the Minister of State was saying to his colleague, out on the terrace, ‘over there to the left, isn’t that blue of the Pantheon dome extraordinary?’ 
While the husband marvelled, the Minister of State managed to peer curiously through the open windows into the drawing room. The Emperor was bending forward and talking right into Clorinda’s face, 
while she, laughing loudly, was leaning back, as if to escape him. It was just possible to see His Majesty’s profile, a long ear, a big red nose, fleshy lips lost under a quivering moustache, and, fleetingly, 
a cheek and an eye that seemed to bum with desire, with the sensual hunger of a man intoxicated by the scent of a woman. Clorinda, provocatively seductive while resisting with barely perceptible 
movements of her head, fanned with every breath and laugh the fire she had so skilfully started. 
When the ministers went back inside, Clorinda was just standing up and saying — though they could not know in response to what remark of the Emperor's: 
‘Ah, Your Majesty can’t count on it, I’m as stubborn as a mule.’ 
In spite of their disagreement, Rougon returned to Paris with Delestang and Clorinda. The latter seemed anxious to make her peace with him. There was no trace now of the nervous tension that had 
prompted their earlier, unpleasant exchanges. She even shot him a sympathetic glance from time to time. When they were in the Bois and the landau, bathed in sunlight, was going round the lake, she 
lay back and with a sigh of satisfaction, murmured: ‘Oh, what a lovely day it is today!’ 
Then, after appearing to daydream for a moment, she asked her husband: ‘Tell me, your sister, Madam de Combelot - is she still in love with the Emperor?’ 
‘Henriette is crazy,’ was all Delestang said with a shrug. 
Rougon was more forthcoming. ‘Yes, she still is,’ he said. ‘l was told that the other evening she grovelled at his feet ... He helped her up and said she should be patient...’ 
‘Then let her be patient!’ cried Clorinda excitedly. ‘She must wait her turn.’ 
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CLORINDA was now growing both odder and more assertive. She was still at bottom the tall, eccentric young woman who had once hired a horse to ride around Paris in search of a husband but she 
had now grown into a real woman, large of bust, wide of hip, calmly pulling off the most unusual feats and enjoying the realisation of her long-cherished dream of becoming very powerful. Those endless 
errands to out-of-the-way parts of the city, that flood of correspondence with people in every corner of France and Italy, that continuous rubbing of shoulders with political figures with whom she had 
become close, all these different activities, apparently haphazard and lacking any consistent aim, had at last secured for her a position of real influence. When she spoke seriously with people, she still 
alluded to the most outrageous things, madcap schemes, extravagant hopes; she still carried around with her the enormous satchel, bursting at the seams and tied with string, carrying it under her arm 
like a doll, and with such conviction that people would smile when they saw her pass by in her muddy petticoats. Yet her advice was sought after, and she was even feared. Nobody could have said 
exactly what her power was based on; it had distant, multiple origins, many of which no longer existed and would have been hard now to trace. Nothing was known beyond odd anecdotes and gossip 
exchanged in whispers. But the essence of this strange personality - with her eccentricity but her sound common sense which men listened to and acted upon, and her superb body in which perhaps 
lay the sole secret of her influence — remained a mystery. In any case, the background of Clorinda’s success mattered little. It was enough to know that, however fantastic a monarch she was, she 
reigned supreme. She was truly revered. 
She seemed to control everything. In her house — to be precise, in her dressing room, with its grubby basins — she centralized the political life of all the courts of Europe. She had news and detailed 
reports — how, nobody knew — before the ambassadors did, and she was aware of the slightest changes in the heartbeat of governments. She thus kept her own court, consisting of bankers, diplomats, 
and close friends, who came to her house in the hope of getting something out of her. The bankers were especially assiduous. Out of the blue, she had enabled one of them to make about a hundred 
million francs, simply by alerting him to an impending change of government in a neighbouring country. She held petty politics in disdain. She blurted out everything she knew, diplomatic gossip and 
the tittle-tattle of foreign capitals, for the sheer pleasure of talking and showing that she kept her eyes simultaneously on Turin, Vienna, Madrid, London, even Berlin and Saint Petersburg; there was a 
never-ending flow of information on the health of kings, their love affairs, their habits, the political personalities of every country, even the scandals of the smallest German duchy. She would sum up 
statesmen in a single phrase, flitting from north to south without rhyme or reason, stirring up kingdoms on a whim, treating every one of them as her own, as if she kept the whole world, its cities and 
peoples, in a little toybox, setting up the pasteboard houses and little wooden men as her mood took her. And when she fell silent, from sheer fatigue, she would make a favourite gesture: put thumb 
and middle finger together and snap them, as if to say that none of it was worth a fig. 
Amid her multifarious activities, what at the moment interested her passionately was a matter of the utmost gravity of which she was at pains to say nothing at all, though she could not quite deny 
herself the luxury of an occasional hint. She wanted Venice. When she spoke of the great Italian minister, she said ‘Cavour’ in a most familiar way. She would add: ‘He was against it but | insisted. He 
understood.’ Moming and afternoon, she was likely to be closeted with Count Rusconi at the Italian legation. Indeed, the ‘cause’ was now going very well. Her mind at rest, throwing back her goddess- 
like head and speaking like a sleepwalker, she let slip a few incoherent phrases, faint indications that there had been a secret meeting between the Emperor and a foreign statesman, that there was 
some scheme for a treaty of alliance of which the terms were still under discussion, and that there would be a war in the spring. There were other days when she was in a foul mood, kicking chairs and 
table legs in her bedroom, tipping over basins or breaking them. She behaved then like a queen who had been let down by her idiot ministers and saw her kingdom going from bad to worse. On days 
like this she would raise her bare arm in a tragic gesture and, shaking her fist towards the south-east, in the direction of Italy, would repeat: ‘Oh, if only | was there, they would never behave so stupidly.’ 
Clorinda’s involvement in affairs of state did not prevent her from immersing herself in all kinds of other activities, in which in the end she seemed to get lost. She would often be found sitting up in bed, 
the contents of her huge satchel tipped out on the counterpane, up to her elbows in papers, beside herself, weeping with frustration, losing her way altogether in the mass of loose sheets, or trying to 
find a file and finally discovering it behind a piece of furniture, under an old pair of boots, mixed up with dirty clothes. Whenever she set forth to wind up one piece of business, she would start two or 
three others en route. Her activities became increasingly complicated, she lived in a permanent state of excitement, in a whirlwind of ideas and activity, in a world of endless, unfathomable intrigue. In 
the evening, after a day spent traipsing about Paris, she got back home with her legs aching from having climbed so many stairs, bringing with her in her skirts the strange smells of the places she had 
visited; but nobody could have guessed half the dealings she had been engaged in all over the city. If anyone asked her, she just laughed. She herself did not always remember. 
It was at this time that she took it into her head to rent a private room in one of the main boulevard restaurants. She said her house in the Rue du Colisée was too out of the way, she needed a pied-a- 
terre that was central; and so she tumed this private room into her office. For two months she received people there, served by waiters who acted as ushers, announcing the most eminent people. High 
Officials, ambassadors, ministers, all called to see her at the restaurant. Quite unconcerned, she sat them down on a divan whose springs had been broken by the previous season’s carnival couples, 
while she sat in state at the table, from which the white cloth was never removed, and which was covered with breadcrumbs and papers. There was one occasion when she suddenly felt unwell and 
simply climbed up to the attics to lie down in the room of the waiter who was looking after her, a tall, dark fellow she allowed to kiss her. She stayed there, refusing to go home until nearly midnight. 
In spite of everything, Delestang was happy. He seemed not to notice his wife’s eccentricities. He was now completely under her thumb; she made whatever use of him she wanted, without his daring 
to utter a word of protest. His temperament predisposed him to this subservience. He enjoyed his life too much to attempt rebellion. Whenever she chose to put up with him for the night, he would be 
the one, in the morning, who waited on her when she got up, searching for the odd lost boot under the chairs or rummaging in the wardrobe for a slip without a hole in it. He was content to be able to 
retain in public his pose as the smiling, superior male. Indeed, he used to speak of his wife with such serenity and with such loving concem that he was almost respected for it. 
When she had thus become all-powerful, Clorinda had the idea of bringing her mother back from Turin, saying she now wanted the Countess to spend six months of every year with her. There was 
now an explosion of daughterly love. She turned one floor of the house upside down in order to install the old lady as close to her own apartment as possible. She even had a communicating door put 
in, so she could go straight from her dressing room to her mother’s bedroom. Especially when Rougon was there, she flaunted her affection for the Countess with the most extravagant show of Italian 
endearments. However could she have resigned herself so long to living apart from her mother, she who had never been without her for a single hour before she was married? She accused herself of 
hard-heartedness. But it had not been her fault, she had been forced to accept the advice of others, who had argued that the separation was necessary, though she had never understood why. Rougon 
reacted phlegmatically to this revolt. He no longer lectured her. He had given up trying to make her one of Paris's great ladies. There had been a time when he would have spent hours with her, when 
his blood smouldered with the fever of inactivity, and his body was alive with the desires of a wrestler at rest. Today, in the midst of battle, he hardly gave a thought to such things. What little sensuality 
he had was absorbed by his fourteen hours of work each day. However, he still treated her affectionately but with a hint of his disdain for all women; he still came to see her from time to time, his eyes 
seeming to glow with a renewal of his old, frustrated passion. She remained his great weakness, the only woman who troubled him. 
Ever since Rougon had been living at the Ministry, where his friends complained that they could no longer see him in private, Clorinda had conceived the idea of receiving them at her house. Gradually 
the custom became established, and, to make the point that her ‘at homes’ were replacing those at the Rue Marbeuf, she fixed them, like his, on Thursdays and Sundays. The only difference was that 
at the Rue du Colisée they stayed until one in the morning. She received her guests in her boudoir. Delestang still kept the big drawing room locked, for fear of grease-spots. As the boudoir was very 
small, she used to leave her bedroom and dressing room open, so that more often than not they all crowded into her bedroom, and sat in the midst of piles of clothes. 
On Thursdays and Sundays, Clorinda’s great concern was to get back in time to dine early and do the honours at her soirée. In spite of her best efforts to remember, on two occasions she forgot 
completely about her guests, and was surprised when she found them all round her bed when she arrived home just after midnight. One Thursday, towards the end of May, most exceptionally, she 
came back shortly before five. She had gone out on foot and been caught in a shower while crossing the Place de la Concorde and had not been able to bring herself to fork out the three francs for a 
cab up the Champs-Elysées. Soaked to the skin, she went straight to her dressing room, where her maid Antonia, her lips all smeared from a slice of bread and jam she had just eaten, undressed her, 
splitting her sides at the way water was streaming from her skirts on to the parquet. 
‘There’s a gentleman here,’ Antonia said at last, when she had squatted on the floor and pulled off Clorinda’s boots. ‘He’s been waiting at least an hour.’ 
Clorinda asked what the man looked like. Antonia, still on the floor, her hair tousled, her dress dirty, her white teeth gleaming in her swarthy face, said he was a stout gentleman, and very grim-looking. 
‘Ah yes! It’s Sir Reuthlinguer, the banker!’ cried Clorinda. ‘That's right, he was supposed to come at four. Well, he'll have to wait ... Get me a bath ready, will you?’ 
And she stretched out in her bath, behind the curtain at the end of the dressing room. There, she proceeded to read the afternoon mail. After fully half an hour, Antonia, who had gone out a few minutes 
earlier, came back and whispered: 
‘The gentleman saw Madam come back. He would very much like to talk to her.’ 
‘Of course, | was forgetting the Baron!’ cried Clorinda, standing up in the bath. ‘Dress me, quick!’ 
But this evening she was extremely particular about her toilet. There were times when her indifference about her appearance turned into sudden worship of her body. Then she would become obsessed 
with every detail. She would stand naked before her mirror, having her limbs rubbed with unguents and pomades and aromatic oils of which she alone had the secret. They had been bought for her in 
Constantinople from the Sultan’s harem perfumery, she said, by an Italian diplomat who was a friend of hers. While Antonia rubbed her, she stood as still as a statue. The oils were supposed to make 


her skin soft and white, and as ageless as marble. One oil especially, the drops of which she would count out on to a flannel, had the miraculous property of removing immediately the slightest wrinkle. 
Then came a painstaking examination of hands and feet. She could have spent a whole day in self-worship. 

Nevertheless, after three-quarters of an hour, when at last she had had a slip and a petticoat put over her head by Antonia, she suddenly remembered again. 

‘The Baron! Oh, too bad, just tell him to come in here! After all, he knows what a woman looks like.’ 

The Baron de Reuthlinguer had been waiting patiently in Clorinda’s boudoir for two hours now, hands clasped on his knees. Pale, cold-blooded, austere in his habits, this banker, who was one of the 
richest men in Europe, had thus been made to cool his heels in Clorinda’s anteroom for some time now, as often as two or three times a week. He even enticed her to his own house, with its prudish 
atmosphere and icy correctness, where her flamboyant manner caused consternation among the valets. 

‘Hello, Baron!’ cried Clorinda, ‘I’m having my hair done, don’t look!’ 

She was still only half dressed, her slip slithering off her shoulders. The Baron’s bloodless lips curved into an indulgent smile. He stood in front of her, his eyes cold and limpid, and bent forward with a 
bow of the utmost courtesy. 

‘You've come to hear the news, haven't you? Well, I've got something.’ 

Getting to her feet, she sent Antonia out, leaving the comb in her hair. No doubt she was still afraid of being overheard, for she put one hand on the banker's shoulder, then stretched up and whispered 
something in his ear. As he listened, his eyes were fixed on her bosom; but he appeared to have seen nothing, for he simply gave a quick nod. 

‘There!’ she said, out loud. ‘Now you can get going.’ 

He grabbed her arm and drew her to him, to ask for details. He would hardly have treated one of his clerks with greater familiarity. When he left, he invited her to dinner the following day; his wife, he 
said, missed seeing her. She went all the way to the front door with him. Then, suddenly, she blushed deeply and folded her arms over her bosom. 

‘Just look at me, coming all this way with you like this!’ she cried. 

She now told Antonia to get a move on. The girl was far too slow! Clorinda hardly gave her time to do her hair up. She said she hated dawdling over her toilet like this. Despite the season, she insisted 
on putting on a long black velvet gown, a kind of loose tunic drawn in at the waist by a red silk cord. Twice already a maid had come up to tell Madam that dinner was served. Then, as she went through 
her bedroom, she came upon three gentlemen, whose presence nobody had noticed. It was the three political refugees —- Messieurs Brambilla, Staderino, and Viscardi. But she did not seem at all 
surprised to find them there. 

‘Have you been waiting long?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, we have,’ they replied, looking at her very seriously. 

In fact they had arrived before the banker. And, as befitted mysterious characters made silent and taciturn by political misfortune, they had not made the slightest sound. They were now seated side by 
side on the same settee, chewing at dead cigars, all three leaning back in identical postures. However, now that Clorinda had come, they stood up, and there was a rapid, murmured exchange in Italian. 
She seemed to be giving them instructions. One of them wrote something in a notebook, while the other two, seeming excited by what Clorinda had said, stifled faint little cries with their gloved hands. 
Then all three left together, in single file, their faces expressionless. 

This particular Thursday, in the evening, there was to be a meeting of ministers to discuss an important matter, a dispute over a question of viability. When he left after dinner, Delestang had promised 
Clorinda he would bring Rougon home with him. She pouted, as if to say she was not keen on the idea. It had not yet come to a rupture but she had become increasingly cool towards Rougon. 

At about nine o'clock, Sir Kahn and Sir Béjuin were the first to arrive, and were followed, soon after, by Madam Correur. They found Clorinda stretched out on a chaise longue in her bedroom, 
complaining of one of the very strange attacks she sometimes had. This time she was sure she had swallowed a fly while drinking. She could feel it flitting around in the pit of her stomach. With her 
loose black velvet tunic draped over her, and raised on three pillows, she was quite regal in her loveliness, her face very pale, her arms bare, like one of those prone figures that lie dreaming at the foot 
of monuments. At her feet, Luigi Pozzo was softly plucking the strings of a guitar; he had abandoned painting for music. 

‘Please sit down,’ she murmured. ‘Do forgive me. | have a bug inside me, | can’t think how it got there...’ 

Pozzo went on plucking at the guitar, singing in a low voice, a rapturous expression on his face, lost in his dreams. Madam Correur pushed an armchair up to Clorinda’s bedside. Sir Kahn and Sir Béjuin 
eventually found two chairs with nothing on them. It was not easy to sit down, as most of the half-dozen chairs scattered about the room were lost under piles of petticoats. When Colonel Jobelin and 
his son August arrived, five minutes later, they had to remain standing. 

‘Little fellow,’ said Clorinda to August - whom she still addressed as tu, though he was now seventeen — ‘would you fetch a couple of chairs from my dressing room.’ 

They were cane chairs from which all the varnish had come off because of the wet linen always piled on them. A single lamp, with a pink lace-paper shade, provided the light in the room. There was 
another in the dressing room and a third in the boudoir, through the open doors of which one could make out other rooms, dimly lit by night lights. The bedroom itself that had once been done out ina 
soft lilac colour but had now faded to dirty grey, seemed filled with a permanent haze. One could hardly see the chipped furniture, the streaks of dust, or a huge ink stain in the middle of the carpet, 
where an inkstand had fallen, spattering the woodwork all around. At the back of the room was a bed, with curtains drawn, no doubt to hide the fact that it was not made. From the shadows rose a 
powerful odour, as if all the perfume bottles in the dressing room had been left uncorked. Even in the hottest weather, Clorinda refused to have any windows open. 

‘It smells lovely in here,’ said Madam Correur, trying to be polite. 

‘It's me you can smell,’ Clorinda replied ingenuously. 

And she proceeded to talk about the essences she had obtained from the Sultan’s perfumery. She held one of her bare arms under Madam Correur’s nose. Her black velvet tunic had slipped a little off 
her shoulders and her feet stuck out from under her skirts, showing her little red slippers. Pozzo, feeling almost faint because of the powerful scents she exuded, tapped gently at his instrument with 
his thumb. 

After a few minutes, the conversation inevitably turned to Rougon, as it always did on Thursdays and Sundays. The gang came together solely to hammer away at that eternal subject, with an increasing 
undercurrent of rancour, a need to relieve themselves in endless recriminations. Clorinda no longer needed to make any effort to encourage them. They always had fresh things to complain about, 
fresh grounds for resentment, made worse by everything Rougon had done for them, gripped as they were by a fever of ingratitude. 

‘Have you seen anything of the big man today?’ asked the Colonel. 

Rougon was no longer ‘great’. 

‘No,’ Clorinda replied. ‘He may come this evening. My husband wants to bring him over.’ 

‘This afternoon,’ said the Colonel after a pause, ‘I was sitting in a café and heard some people talking about him in very negative terms. They were saying his position is shaky, that he wouldn't be able 
to hold on for more than a couple of months.’ 

Sir Kahn, with a scornful gesture, said: 

‘| wouldn't give him three weeks myself. It’s plain he’s not a team player. He likes power too much, he gets carried away, and starts laying about in all directions, in the most brutal way ... When you 
think about it, he’s done outrageous things these last five months.’ 

‘You're absolutely right,’ the Colonel interrupted, ‘all sorts of little fiddles, injustices, and crazy decisions ... He abuses his position, there’s no doubt about it.’ 

Madam Correur said nothing but simply made a gesture with her finger, as if to suggest that Rougon was not right in the head. 

‘You're right,’ said Sir Kahn. ‘He’s got a screw loose, eh?’ 

Sir Béjuin, seeing everybody looking at him, thought he had to say something. 

‘Yes,’ he murmured, ‘there’s definitely something wrong with him.’ 

Clorinda, lolling back on her pillows, gazed at the circle of light cast by the lamp and let them go on. When they had finished, she in turn, as if to egg them on even further, said: 

‘Of course he has abused his position but he makes out he’s done it all for his friends ... | was talking to him about it the other day. The things he’s done for you...’ 

‘For us?’ they cried, all four together, indignantly. 

They all wanted to talk at once, and voice their objections. But it was Sir Kahn who spoke loudest. 

‘The things he’s done for me? What a joke! | had to wait two years for my concession. It ruined me. The scheme was first-rate but the costs were too high ... If he likes me so much, why isn’t he helping 
me now? | asked him to get the Emperor to agree to a law merging my company with the Compagnie de l'Ouest. But he just said I’d have to wait ... Help from Rougon? Ha! That'll be the day! He never 
did anything when he could, and now he can’t!’ 

‘And what about me?’ the Colonel broke in, gesturing to Madam Correur that he wanted to say his piece before her. ‘Do you really think | owe him anything? He seemed to have forgotten about the 
Commander decoration he promised me five years ago. True, he gave August a job in his office but | regret that now. If I’d put August into industry, he’d be earning twice as much by now. That blasted 
Rougon told me only yesterday he can’t give August a rise for another eighteen months! Yes, that’s how he loses all credit with his friends.’ 

At last, Madam Correur managed to have her say. Leaning closer to Clorinda, she said: 

‘You know, Madam, I’ve never had a thing from him! I’m still waiting for him to do something. He couldn’t say the same thing about me, and if | wanted to open my mouth ... | don’t deny that | asked for 
favours on behalf of several lady friends of mine. | like helping other people. Besides, as | once said, whatever he does for you turns out badly, his favours seem to bring people bad luck. There’s poor 
Herminie Billecoq, the former pupil at Saint-Denis, who was seduced by an officer. He got a small dowry for her but just this morning she came to tell me how badly that’s turned out - no marriage, and 
the officer has disappeared after spending all the money ... Mark you, everything I've done has been for others, not for me. | thought it only right, when | got back from Coulonges with my legacy, to tell 
him all about Madam Martineau’s schemes. In the share-out, what | wanted was the house | was born in but that woman managed to keep it for herself ... And would you believe the only thing that 
man said, three times, was that he wanted to have nothing more to do with what he called “that dreadful business”?’ 

By now Sir Béjuin too was getting worked up. He stammered: 

‘My case is just like Madam Correur’s ... | never asked a thing of him, never! All he could do was in spite of me, without my knowing it. If you don’t say anything, he takes advantage of you!’ 

His voice trailed off ina mumble, and all four went on nodding, in unison. Then Sir Kahn started up again, in very solemn tones: 

‘The truth is, Rougon is never grateful. Do you remember when we tramped all over Paris to get him back into the Ministry? We threw ourselves into that, almost to the point of going without food and 
drink. At that time he contracted a debt he would need more than one lifetime to repay. Now he finds it difficult to show his gratitude, so he’s just dropping us. It was bound to come.’ 

‘Yes, you’re right!’ cried the others. ‘He owes us everything, and look at the way he thanks us!’ 

They continued to heap abuse on Rougon, enumerating everything they had done for him. When one of them fell silent, another recalled an even more telling detail. Suddenly, the Colonel became 
concerned about his son, who had vanished. Then a peculiar sound was heard in the dressing room, a sort of soft, continuous bubbling. The Colonel hurried to see what it was, and found August 
happily playing with the bath that Antonia had forgotten to empty. Slices of lemon that Clorinda had used for her nails, were floating in the water. August was dipping his fingers in and sniffing them, like 
a sensuous schoolboy. 

‘He’s impossible, that boy,’ murmured Clorinda. ‘He’s always poking into everything.’ 

‘You know,’ Madam Correur continued, as if she had been waiting for the Colonel to leave the room, ‘Rougon’s biggest problem is that he has no tact ... | must say, while the Colonel isn’t here, Rougon 
made a huge mistake in taking that boy on at the Ministry, in spite of the regulations. That's not the kind of favour to do your friends. It brings discredit.’ 

But Clorinda interrupted her: 

‘Madam Correur, please do go and see what they’re doing.’ 

Sir Kahn smiled. It was his time to whisper: 

‘Isn't she charming! Rougon did everything he could for the Colonel. And she can’t talk. Rougon got himself into hot water for her over that dreadful Martineau affair. And what that showed was his 
complete lack of moral sense. You don't kill a man just to please an old friend, do you?’ 

He had risen to his feet and now began to trot up and down. He had just gone to the hall to get his cigar case from his overcoat pocket, when the Colonel and Madam Correur came back. 

‘Well, well, Kahn has flown!’ said the Colonel, and, without pausing, continued: ‘We've got every reason to flay Rougon but | do think Kahn should keep quiet ... | didn’t say anything just now but in the 
café this afternoon, people were saying very clearly that Rougon was going to come a cropper because he had lent his name to that great Niort-Angers railway swindle. He should have known! The 
big loon, going down to set off dynamite charges and make long speeches, and even going so far as to suggest the Emperor is backing it ... There you have it, my friends, Kahn is the one who has 
landed us in this mess. Don’t you agree, Béjuin?’ 


Béjuin nodded vigorously, indicating his agreement just as he had already indicated his approval of what Madam Correur and then Sir Kahn had said. Clorinda continued to lean back on the cushions, 
toying with the tassel of her waist-belt, with which she was tickling her face, her eyes wide open and an amused expression on her face. 

‘Sh!’ she whispered. 

It was Sir Kahn coming back, biting off the end of a cigar. He lit it, gave three or four big puffs, for the gentlemen smoked in Clorinda’s bedroom. Then, picking up where he had left off, he said: 

‘So, if Rougon maintains that he has weakened his position by helping us, | maintain, on the contrary, that it's we who have been terribly compromised by his protection. He has a way of pushing people 
around so much that he causes them harm ... And that incredibly crude approach of his will again see him down and out. Well, | have no desire to pick him up a second time. When a man has no idea 
how to keep his credit sound, there must be something wrong with him. He’s a liability to us, a complete liability ... | for one have great responsibilities, | have to drop him.’ 

Nevertheless, he was a little hesitant, and his voice trailed off, while the Colonel and Madam Correur were now staring at the floor, as if to avoid making any clear pronouncement. After all, Rougon 
was still minister of the interior, and if they were going to drop him, they would have to have somebody else to lean on first. 

‘He’s not the only powerful man in politics,’ Clorinda remarked nonchalantly. 

They all looked at her, hoping for something more precise. But she simply made a gesture, as if to say they should bide their time a little longer. This unspoken promise of a new source of credit, the 
benefits of which would shower down on them, was the essential reason for their assiduous attendance at these ‘at homes’ of Clorinda’s every Thursday and Sunday. They sensed the approach of 
victory in this highly scented bedroom. Now they thought they had exhausted Rougon in the satisfaction of their original aspirations, they awaited the coming of a new, younger person of power, who 
would satisfy their current dreams that were far greater and more ambitious than their earlier ones. 

Meanwhile, Clorinda had raised herself up on her cushions. Resting her elbow on the arm of the settee, she suddenly leaned towards Pozzo and began blowing down his neck and giggling, as if most 
pleased with herself. When she was very happy, she was given to childish behaviour of this kind. Pozzo, whose fingers seemed to have fallen asleep on the guitar, threw back his head and showed 
his brilliant white teeth. He gave a slight shiver, as if her blowing tickled him; this made her laugh even more and blow harder, making him beg for mercy. She said something sharp to him in Italian, 
and then tumed to Madam Correur, saying: 

‘He should sing something, don’t you think? If he sings, I'll leave him alone ... He has written a very lovely song.’ 

They all wanted to hear the song. Pozzo began plucking at his guitar again, then sang, gazing at Clorinda. It was a passionate lament, with delicate accompaniment. The Italian words could not be 
made out clearly. They sighed and undulated round the room. At the final verse, no doubt all about love’s suffering, Pozzo’s voice assumed sombre tones but he continued to smile, with all the 
rapturousness of hopeless love. When he had finished, there was a burst of applause. Why ever did he not publish such delightful things? His position as a diplomat was no obstacle. 

‘| once knew a captain who staged a comic opera,’ said Colonel Jobelin. ‘It lost him no credit in the eyes of his regiment.’ 

‘Yes but the diplomatic service is rather different ...,’ Madam Correur murmured, shaking her head. 

‘Oh no, | think you’re wrong there,’ said Sir Kahn. ‘Diplomats are no different from other men. Quite a number are devotees of the arts.’ 

Clorinda gave Pozzo a gentle little kick, and whispered an order. He stood up and tossed the guitar on to a pile of clothes, and when he returned, five minutes later, he was followed by Antonia carrying 
a tray with a carafe and some glasses. He was carrying a sugar-bowl too big for the tray. Nobody ever drank anything other than sugared water at Clorinda’s. For that matter, her friends knew they 
could please her best by drinking only plain water. 

‘What's that?’ Clorinda exclaimed, turning towards the dressing room, where a door had squeaked. Then, as if remembering, she cried: 

‘Oh, it's Maman ... She was in bed.’ 

It was indeed Countess Balbi, wrapped in a black wool dressing gown, her head covered in a piece of lace, the ends of which were tied round her neck. Flaminio, a big valet with a long beard and the 
appearance of a bandit, was supporting her from behind, almost carrying her in his arms. She did not seem to have aged at all. She still wore the same perpetual smile of a former beauty queen. 

‘Just a moment, Maman,’ said Clorinda, ‘you can have this chaise longue. | can lie on the bed ... I’m not feeling well. I've swallowed some insect. It's beginning to gnaw at me again.’ 

There was a general shifting round. Pozzo and Madam Correur helped Clorinda to her bed, then they had to fold back the blankets and shake up the pillows. Meanwhile, the Countess lay down on the 
chaise longue, with Flaminio standing behind her, glowering at the strangers in the house. 

‘You don’t mind, do you,’ Clorinda said again, ‘if | get into bed? | feel much better lying down ... At least I’m not throwing you out. You must stay.’ 

She stretched out, one elbow deep in a pillow, her black tunic spread over the white sheets like a great pool of ink. Not that anybody had had the least thought of going. Madam Correur was discussing 
Clorinda’s physical perfection with Pozzo, now that they had both carried her to bed. Sir Kahn, Sir Béjuin, and the Colonel paid their respects to the Countess. With a faint smile, she bowed her head. 
From time to time, without tuming round, she murmured softly: 

‘Flaminio!’ 

The tall valet always understood what she wanted, and raised a cushion, brought a footstool, or drew from his pocket a bottle of scent, all with the same brigand-like air. 

At this moment, August had an accident. He had been wandering about from room to room, examining every piece of female clothing he could find. Then, becoming bored, he had taken it into his head 
to drink glass after glass of sugared water. Clorinda had been watching him for a while, for she had noticed how low the sugar was getting in the bowl that he stirred so violently that he broke the glass. 
‘It's the sugar,’ she cried. ‘He puts too much in!’ 

‘You idiot!’ said the Colonel. ‘Can't you just drink plain water? ... A big glass every morning and evening. There’s nothing better. It keeps you healthy.’ 

Fortunately, Sir Bouchard now arrived. He was late, coming after ten o’clock, because he had had to go out to dinner in town. And he seemed surprised not to find his wife there. 

‘Sir d’Escorailles said he would bring her,’ he said. ‘I promised to collect her on the way home.’ 

Madam Bouchard did indeed arrive but half an hour later, with Sir d’Escorailles and Sir La Rouquette. After having fallen out and not seen each other for a year, the young marquis had taken up again 
with the pretty little blonde. Now their relationship was becoming a habit; they would come together for a week at a time, and could not resist kissing and cuddling behind doors whenever they met. 
They couldn't help these sudden little explosions of desire. On the way to the Delestangs in an open carriage, they had come upon Sir La Rouquette, and all three had gone on to the Bois, laughing 
raucously and making spicy jokes. Indeed, at one moment Sir d’Escorailles thought he felt the deputy’s hand when he put his arm round Madam Bouchard’s waist. They brought into the room a breath 
of light-heartedness, the freshness of the dark avenues in the Bois, the magic of the silent leaves that had stifled their ribald laughter. 

‘Yes, we've just been round the lake,’ said Sir La Rouquette. ‘My word, these two have been leading me astray ... | was on my way home to work.’ 

Suddenly he became very serious. During the last session, he made a speech in the Chamber on a question of amortization, after a whole month of special study. Since then, he had assumed the 
sober manner of a family man, as if he had brought his bachelor existence to a close, not at the altar but on the stage of parliament. Kahn took him aside for a moment. 

‘By the way,’ he said, ‘you’re on good terms with de Marsy, aren't you?’ 

Their voices became inaudible as they exchanged whispers. Meanwhile, after paying her respects to the Countess, pretty Madam Bouchard had sat down at the bedside and took Clorinda’s hand in 
hers. She was so sorry Clorinda was not feeling well, she said, in her flute-like voice. All at once, Sir Bouchard, dignified and correct, interrupted the hushed conversations to say: 

‘| don’t think | told you ... You know, the big man can be so obnoxious.’ 

And before saying exactly what he meant, he went on to speak bitterly of Rougon, just as the others had done. You couldn't ask him for anything now. He wasn’t even polite (and good manners, for Sir 
Bouchard, were the most important quality a man could have). Then, asked what Rougon had done to upset him, he said at last: 

‘Well, | hate it when people don’t play by the rules ... It’s about one of the clerks in my department, Georges Duchesne. You must know him, you've seen him at my place. An excellent young man! 
He’s almost like a son to us. My wife thinks a lot of him, because he comes from her part of the country ... Well, recently, we’ve been plotting to get him appointed deputy chief clerk. It was my idea but 
you were all for it too, weren’t you, Adele?’ 

Madam Bouchard, looking embarrassed, leaned further over towards Clorinda to avoid Sir d’Escorailles’s eyes that she felt boring into her. 

‘Well,’ continued the divisional head, ‘you can’t imagine how the big man reacted to my request. He looked at me for quite a while without saying a word, in that offensive way of his. Then, he simply 
said no, point blank. And when | asked again, he just grinned and said: “Please don't insist, Sir Bouchard. | have my reasons ...” And that was all | could get out of him. He could see how furious | was, 
because he asked to be remembered to my wife ... Didn't he, Adele?’ 

It so happened that that very evening Madam Bouchard had had a violent quarrel with Sir d’Escorailles about Georges Duchesne. She thus felt it necessary to say, sounding quite irritated: 

‘Good heavens, Sir Duchesne can wait! ... He’s not worth all this trouble.’ 

Her husband, however, would not let the matter drop. 

‘| don’t agree,’ he said. ‘He deserves to be promoted, and he will be, too. Or my name’s not Bouchard ... No, no, | want justice!’ 

The others had to calm him down. But Clorinda’s mind was elsewhere: she was trying to hear what Sir Kahn and Sir La Rouquette were saying, huddled together at the foot of the bed. In coded 
language, Sir Kahn was explaining his situation. His great Niort-Angers railway enterprise had run into serious difficulties. At the beginning, the shares had fetched eighty francs on the stock market, 
and that before a single pickaxe had been raised. Then, sheltering behind his much-vaunted English company, Sir Kahn had embarked on some very risky speculative dealings; and now, unless a 
saviour appeared, he would go into bankruptcy. 

‘A little while ago,’ he murmured, ‘de Marsy offered to have it sold to the Compagnie de l'Ouest. Now I'd be quite prepared to enter into talks. It would just need a law to be passed...’ 

Clorinda discreetly beckoned to them. Bending down over the bed, they had quite a long talk with her. The Count, she said, was not the sort to bear grudges. She would have a word with him. She 
would offer him the million he had asked, the previous year, to back the concession. As president of the legislative body, he was in a good position to get the necessary law passed. 

‘| tell you,’ she said with a smile, ‘de Marsy’s the man to talk to, if you want to get anywhere with that sort of business. If you start off without him, you're bound to call him in later, to beg him to put all 
the pieces together.’ 

Now everybody in the bedroom was talking at the top of their voices, and all at the same time. Madam Correur was explaining to Madam Bouchard that her final wish was to go to Coulonges to die in 
the family house. She became very sentimental about the place of her birth, and she said she was certainly going to force Madam Martineau to let her have that house, so full of memories of her 
childhood. Inevitably, the conversation came back to Rougon. Sir d’Escorailles told of the anger of his parents, who had written to tell him he should go back to the Council of State and break with the 
Minister. They had told him all about Rougon’s abuse of power. The Colonel's story concerned the big man’s categorical refusal to ask the Emperor, on his behalf, for a post in one of the Imperial 
palaces. Sir Béjuin’s lament was that His Majesty had not gone to see his glassworks at Saint-Florent when he was recently down in Bourges, despite Rougon’s assurance that he would obtain that 
favour for him. And amid the storm of angry words, Countess Balbi, on the chaise longue, continued to wear her eternal smile, as she examined her hands that were still quite chubby, and once more 
gently called: 

‘Flaminio!’ 

The valet had taken a tortoise-shell box of menthol pastilles from his waistcoat pocket, and the Countess was sucking one with all the relish of an old pussycat fond of its food. 

Delestang did not get home till nearly midnight. When they saw him draw aside the boudoir door-curtain, there was a profound silence, and they all leaned forward expectantly. But the curtain fell back. 
He was alone. Then, after a few moments of silence, there was a series of exclamations: 

‘So you haven't brought him?’ 

‘So, you lost the big man on the way?’ 

They were relieved, however, when Delestang explained that Rougon had been very tired and had left him at the corner of the Rue Marbeuf. 

‘It's a good thing he didn’t come,’ said Clorinda, letting her head fall back on her pillows. ‘He’s so dull.’ 

This was the signal for a further flood of complaints and charges. Delestang objected, crying: ‘No, please! Please!’ He usually took it upon himself to defend Rougon. When at last he was able to get a 
word in, he said, choosing his words carefully: 

‘No doubt he could have done more for some of his friends. But all the same, he has great intelligence ... | for one will always be grateful to him...’ 

‘Grateful for what?’ cried Sir Kahn angrily. 

‘For everything he has done...’ 

They immediately cut him short. Rougon had never done anything for him. What on earth made him think so? 

‘You're amazing,’ the Colonel said. ‘You're carrying modesty too far ... My dear chap, you didn’t need anybody's help. Goodness me, you got where you are on your own merits.’ 


They now began to sing Delestang’s praises. His model farm at La Chamade was an outstanding achievement that showed long ago what a good administrator and what a gifted statesman he was. 
He had a keen eye, a fine mind, and a firm hand (but not excessively so). Indeed, had not the Emperor marked him out from the beginning? He and the Emperor thought alike on nearly every issue. 
‘Stop talking nonsense!’ declared Sir Kahn finally. ‘You're the one holding Rougon up. If you hadn't been his friend and you hadn't given him your backing in the Council of Ministers, he would have 
been out of office two weeks ago.’ 

Delestang, however, continued to defend Rougon. Yes, he had certain qualities; but they should be prepared to admit any man’s good points. For example, that very evening, at the office of the Minister 
of Justice, they had examined a very complex case of financial sustainability, and Rougon had shown a quite extraordinary degree of perspicacity. 

‘Ha! You mean the craftiness of a crooked lawyer,’ muttered Sir La Rouquette contemptuously. 

So far, Clorinda had not said a word. Now everybody turned to her, expecting a decisive pronouncement. Slowly, she rolled her head on the pillow, as if her neck itched. Then, referring to her husband 
without naming him, she said: 

‘Yes, scold him ... You’d have to beat him to get him where he really deserves to be.’ 

‘Quite. The Agriculture and Commerce portfolio is quite second-rank, isn’t it?’ observed Sir Kahn provocatively. 

This touched a raw nerve with Clorinda. It pained her to see her husband stuck in what she called his ‘little ministry’. She sat up suddenly, and out came the words they were waiting for. 

‘Don't worry! He'll be minister of the interior when we think the time is right!’ 

Delestang tried to say something but they cut him off with their cries of delight and support. Slowly, his cheeks took on a rosy tint and his handsome face beamed with delight. In a whisper, Madam 
Correur and Madam Bouchard remarked on how majestic he looked. Madam Bouchard, in particular, with that perverse taste women have for bald-headed men, stared rapturously at his hairless pate, 
while with knowing glances and gestures and little comments Sir Kahn, the Colonel, and the others indicated their admiration for his forceful character. So there they were, grovelling before the biggest 
ninny of them all, admiring themselves in him. At least in him they had a leader who would be docile and unthreatening. They could deify him without having to fear any form of divine wrath. 

‘You're tiring him out,’ pretty Madam Bouchard suddenly observed, in her sweet little voice. 

They were indeed tiring him. Now they all voiced their concern. It was quite true; he was now quite pale, and his eyelids were drooping. But just think, he had been at work since five o'clock. Nothing 
was more tiring than brain work. Firmly but gently, everybody insisted that he should go to bed. He meekly obeyed, after planting a goodnight kiss on his wife’s forehead. 

‘Flaminio!’ murmured the Countess. 

She too wanted to go to bed. With a little wave to each of them, she made her way across the room on her valet’s arm. As they entered the dressing room, Flaminio could be heard cursing on finding 
that the lamp had gone out. 

It was one o'clock. They all now spoke of going to bed but Clorinda assured them that she was not sleepy, and they could stay. Nobody, however, sat down again. The boudoir lamp too had burned 
itself out. There was a strong smell of paraffin, and they had some trouble finding various little things - a fan, the Colonel’s cane, Madam Bouchard’s hat. Clorinda lay there, totally relaxed, and would 
not let Madam Correur ring for Antonia. Her maid, she said, always went to bed at eleven. At last they took their leave, at which point the Colonel realised that August was missing. They found him 
sound asleep on the boudoir sofa, his head resting on a frock he had rolled into a pillow. They scolded him for not having turned the lamp up in time. In the darkness of the stairs, where a low-tumed 
gas jet was in its death throes, Madam Bouchard let out a faint cry. She had twisted her ankle, she said. And as they all crept gingerly down, holding on to the banisters, they heard great bursts of 
laughter from Clorinda’s bedroom, where Pozzo had stayed behind. No doubt she was blowing down his neck again. 

There were similar gatherings every Thursday and every Sunday. Paris was now saying that Madam Delestang had a political salon, that it was very liberal and was strongly opposed to Rougon’s 
authoritarian rule. The whole gang had begun to dream of a humanitarian Empire, in which men’s freedoms would be steadily, and infinitely, extended. The Colonel, in his spare time, drafted statutes 
for trade unions; Sir Béjuin spoke of creating a workers’ city round his glassworks at Saint-Florent; for hours on end, Sir Kahn held forth to Delestang about the democratic role of the Bonapartes in 
modern society. And at every new act of Rougon’s there were howls of outrage and cries of patriotic disquiet at the damage being done to France by such a man. One day Delestang maintained that 
the Emperor was the only true republican of the age. The gang began to seem like a religious sect offering salvation. It was now openly plotting the overthrow of the big man, for the greater good of the 
country. 

Clorinda, however, was in no hurry. They would find her stretched out on one of her sofas, staring dreamily at the mouldings of the ceiling. While they circled impatiently round her, jabbering away, she 
said nothing, doing no more than suggest by subtle eye movements that they should not get too carried away. She went out less. She amused herself by dressing like a man with her maid. No doubt 
this was a way of killing time. She suddenly began to show great affection for her husband. She would kiss him in front of everybody, speak to him in baby talk, and express great concer for his health 
that was excellent. Perhaps this was her way of hiding her total control over him. She supervised everything he did and lectured him every morning, as if he was a recalcitrant schoolboy. Delestang, for 
his part, was utterly obedient. He bowed, he smiled, he became angry, he said one thing, then something quite different, according to which string she pulled. As soon as he had done her bidding, he 
came straight back to her, of his own accord, for fresh instructions. And he continued to appear very superior. 

Clorinda was waiting. Sir Beulin-d’Orchére, who avoided her soirées, often saw her during the day. He complained bitterly about his brother-in-law, accusing him of working for a crowd of strangers; 
but it had always been thus, one could never count on one’s own family. Rougon must be the one preventing the Emperor from making him Minister of Justice, not wishing to share with him his influence 
in the Council of Ministers. Clorinda fanned the flames of his resentment, and dropped a few hints about her husband’s coming triumph, giving Beulin-d’Orchére the vague hope of being included in the 
coming ministerial reshuffle. In short, she used him to find out what activities Rougon was engaged in. Out of female spite she would have liked to see Rougon unhappy in his home life too, and 
encouraged the judge to try to get his sister to take up his cause. He did try, openly regretting a marriage he was getting so little out of; but he must have failed, in the face of Madam Rougon’s utter 
placidity. He said, however, that recently his brother-in-law had been showing signs of strain, and suggested he was ripe for a fall. Looking Clorinda straight in the face, he described characteristic 
incidents, all in the amiable manner of someone dispassionately reporting common gossip. Why, he asked, did she not do something, if she was so powerful? But her only response was to stretch out 
more languorously than ever, just like somebody who had decided to stay nice and snug indoors because it was so rainy outside but fully expected the sun to break through in the end. 

Meanwhile, Clorinda’s influence at the Tuileries was steadily growing. People whispered discreetly about His Majesty's being much taken with her. At balls and official receptions, wherever the Emperor 
met her, he was always at her heels, sidling up to her in his peculiar fashion, peering down at her neckline, standing very close to her, giving her meaningful smiles. It was thought, however, that she 
had still not granted him her favours, not even the tips of her fingers. She was playing her old game of the provocative marriageable young lady without inhibitions, who would say anything or show 
anything, yet was forever on her guard and always slipped out of a man’s grasp at the last minute. It looked as if she was making the Emperor's passion grow, waiting for the right conditions and the 
right moment, when he would no longer be able to refuse her anything, so that the success of her carefully nurtured scheme would be guaranteed. 

It was at about this time that she suddenly showed great affection for Sir Plouguern. They had not been on good terms for several months. One fine day the senator, who had always been in attendance 
on her, and called every morning when she was getting up, had been annoyed to be told not to enter her dressing room while she was at her toilet. She was all blushes, capriciously shy all of a sudden. 
She was not going to be teased or embarrassed any longer, she said, by the old man’s lascivious gaze. He, in protest, stopped coming like anybody else when she was receiving all and sundry in her 
bedroom. Was he not her father? Had he not held her on his knee when she was little? And with a snigger he would remind her of the occasions when he had lifted up her petticoats to smack her 
bottom. In the end she broke off with him altogether one day when, despite Antonia’s shouting at him and using her fists, he came in while she was in the bath. When Sir Kahn and Colonel Jobelin 
asked her for news of Sir Plouguern, she replied primly: 

‘Sir de Plouguern has become a child again ... | don’t see him any more.’ 

Then, all of a sudden, it was impossible to go and see her without finding the old man there. Whatever the hour, there he was, tucked away in some corner of her dressing room or bedroom. He knew 
where she kept her underwear and would hand her a slip or a pair of stockings, and he had even been found lacing up her corsets for her. Clorinda now treated him as despotically as a young bride. 
‘Godfather, go and fetch my nail file, you know where it is, in the drawer ... Godfather, pass me my sponge...’ 

‘Godfathering’ him thus was a kind of caress. And now he would often speak of the late Count and go into details about Clorinda’s birth, falsely claiming that he had come to know her mother when she 
was three months’ pregnant. And when the Countess herself, with that perpetual smile on her worn-out face, was present in the bedroom when Clorinda was getting up, he would shoot knowing glances 
at her and with a wink draw her attention to a bare shoulder or a knee half revealed. 

‘Look, Leonora,’ he would whisper, ‘she’s the spitting image of you!’ 

The daughter reminded him of the mother. His bony face would light up. Sir Plouguern would often reach out with his withered hands and take hold of her, pressing her to him and whispering some 
dirty story in her ear. This gave him pleasure. He was quite Voltairean, indulging his libertine ideas, trying to break down her last scruples, cackling like a badly greased pulley and saying: 

‘You silly thing, there’s nothing wrong with it ... Pleasure is all that matters.’ 

Nobody ever knew how far things went between them. Clorinda needed Sir Plouguern during this period, having reserved for him a role in the drama she was preparing. She was wont to buy such 
friendships with her own favours but later not to make use of them if she changed her plans. As she saw it, such behaviour was no more than an inconsequential handshake. Bestowing her favours 
meant nothing to her; she had no sense of ordinary decency but invested her pride in other things. 

She continued to bide her time. When she talked to Sir Plouguern, she hinted at some dramatic future event but it was all very vague. The senator seemed to be trying to work out what she was 
scheming, with the intense air of a chess player; and he would just nod, no doubt because he had no idea what to say. As for Clorinda, on the rare occasions when Rougon came to see her, she said 
she was feeling tired, that she might go to Italy for three months, and then, her eyes half-closed, she studied him intently, her lips pursed with a cruel smirk. She might have liked to try and strangle him 
with those slender fingers of hers but she wanted to do it properly; and the patience with which she waited for her claws to grow was itself a form of enjoyment. Rougon was now forever lost in thought. 
He would shake hands absent-mindedly, never noticing how feverish her hands were. He thought she was more sensible now, and complimented her on her obedience to her husband. 

‘So, now you're almost exactly as | wanted you to be,’ he told her. ‘You're quite right, a woman’s proper place is in the home.’ 

And when he had gone, she would burst out laughing and cry: 

‘Isn't he stupid! And he thinks women are stupid!’ 

At last, one Sunday evening, just before ten o'clock, soon after the whole gang had assembled in Clorinda’s bedroom, in came Sir Plouguern, looking triumphant. 

‘Well,’ he cried, affecting great indignation, ‘have you heard what Rougon has done now? This time he really has gone too far!’ 

They crowded round him. Nobody had heard anything. 

‘Absolutely disgraceful!’ he continued, waving his arms about. ‘How a minister could sink so low is beyond me!’ 

Then he told the whole story, without stopping. The Charbonnels, on arriving in Faverolles to take possession of their cousin’s legacy, had made a huge fuss on discovering that a large part of the 
silverware had disappeared. They laid this at the door of the maid who was supposed to have been looking after the house. She is a very pious woman. According to them, at the news of the ruling by 
the Council of Ministers, this wretched woman must have come to some understanding with the Sisters and taken to the convent every valuable they thought they could hide. Three days later, they 
declared that the maid was blameless. It was the Sisters themselves who had pillaged the house. This had caused a terrible scandal in the town but the Police Superintendent had refused to search 
the convent until, merely on receipt of a letter from the Charbonnels, Rougon had telegraphed the Prefect, asking him to order a domiciliary search at once. 

‘Yes, a domiciliary search, that’s what the telegram said,’ continued Sir Plouguern, drawing the story to a close. ‘So then people saw the Superintendent and two gendarmes turn the convent upside 
down. They were at it for five hours. They insisted on searching everywhere. Just imagine, they even looked inside the Sisters’ mattresses...’ 

‘The Sisters’ mattresses? Oh, how dreadful!’ cried Madam Bouchard, shocked. 

‘The man can’t have any religious feelings at all,’ declared the Colonel. 

‘What do you expect?’ sighed Madam Correur. ‘Rougon was never a believer ... I've wasted hours of my time trying to reconcile him with God.’ 

Sir Bouchard and Sir Béjuin shook their heads in despair, as if they had just heard of some social catastrophe which made them doubt the capacity of human beings to act rationally. Sir Kahn scratched 
his beard furiously. 

‘And they found nothing, | suppose?’ 

‘Nothing at all,’ replied Sir Plouguern. 

Then he added quickly: 

‘Just a silver saucepan, | believe, a couple of silver goblets, an oil cruet, little things like that, presents the pious old man gave the Sisters before he died, as a kind of reward for looking after him during 
his illness.’ 

‘But of course,’ the others murmured. 


The senator did not labour the point but, slowly, emphasizing each sentence with an emphatic gesture, continued: 
‘That's not really the issue. It’s a question of respect for the convent, for one of those consecrated houses where virtuous people driven from our midst by our godless society take refuge. How can we 
expect the common man to be a believer, if religion is attacked from above? Rougon has committed an act of sacrilege, and he must be brought to account ... Not surprisingly, the good people of 
Faverolles are outraged. The Bishop, My lord Rochart, who has always been very concerned for the well-being of the Sisters, left at once for Paris to demand justice. There was much talk about it today 
in the Senate. It was suggested that the matter should be brought up for formal discussion, just on the basis of the few details | was able to provide. And the Empress herself...’ 
They all leaned forward. 
‘Yes, it seems the Empress heard the whole lamentable story from Madam de Llorentz, who heard it from our friend Sir La Rouquette, who heard it from me. Her Majesty said very loudly: “Sir Rougon 
is no longer fit to speak in the name of France!” ’ 
‘Very well said!’ they all cried. 
That Thursday this story was the sole subject of conversation until one o'clock in the morning. Clorinda did not open her mouth once. As soon as Sir Plouguern started talking, she sank back on her 
chaise longue, looking rather pale, her lips pursed. Then she made the sign of the cross three times, very quickly, without anybody noticing, as if offering her thanks to Heaven for having granted her 
the grace she sought. 
When the story came to the domiciliary search of the convent, she clenched her hands in pious indignation. Gradually, she became very red in the face. Staring into space, she fell into a deep reverie. 
Then, while the others carried on talking, Sir Plouguern went up to her, slipped his hand round her bodice, and gave her breast a little squeeze. With his libertine snigger and in the tone of a great lord 
who has seen everything, he bent down and whispered in her ear: 
‘Now that he has picked a fight with the Almighty, he’s done for!’ 
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FOR a week, Rougon heard the outcry against him growing ever louder. They would have forgiven him everything — abuse of power, the greed of his gang, his stranglehold on the country; but sending 
gendarmes to upend the Sisters’ mattresses was so monstrous a crime that at Court the ladies pretended to tremble slightly when Rougon passed by. My lord Rochart made a tremendous stir in official 
circles. It was said that he had even gone to see the Empress herself. But the scandal must have been artificially sustained by a handful of clever people. Directives were clearly passed round, for the 
same rumours sprang up all over the place at the same time, in a highly coordinated way. At first Rougon was not worried by the attacks on him. He shrugged them off, calling the whole thing ‘pure 
nonsense’. He even joked about it. At a reception given by the Minister of Justice he actually said: ‘I don’t believe | mentioned that they found a priest under one of the mattresses.’ When that witticism 
got abroad, the profanity of it provoked a fresh wave of anger. After that, Rougon’s nerves began to fray. He became quite angry. The Sisters were clearly pilferers, since the silver saucepans and 
goblets had been found in their possession. He resolved to bring charges, got more deeply involved, and began to speak of serving writs on the entire clergy of Faverolles. 
Early one morning the Charbonnels were announced. He was very surprised. He did not know they were in Paris. As they entered, he assured them that everything was going well; just the previous 
day, in fact, he had sent instructions to the Prefect not to let the case get stuck in the Public Prosecutor's office. But Sir Charbonnel seemed agitated, and Madam Charbonnel cried: 
‘No, no, that’s not why we’re here! ... You have gone too far, Sir Rougon! You don’t understand.’ 
And thereupon they broke into lavish praise of the Sisters. They were most God-fearing women. Perhaps they themselves had once spoken against them but never, absolutely never, had they accused 
them of criminal behaviour. For that matter, the whole town of Faverolles would have pleaded the Sisters’ cause, so great was the respect in which they were held. 
‘You would be doing us a very great disservice, Sir Rougon,’ Madam Charbonnel concluded, ‘if you go on attacking the Church like this. We have come here to beg you to desist ... Good heavens! Can 
you not see that down there folk really have no idea. They thought at first that we were the ones egging you on; we would have ended up being stoned ... We have just made the convent a nice little 
gift - an ivory crucifix my cousin had at the foot of his bed.’ 
‘Well, anyway, now at least you are warned,’ said Sir Charbonnel. ‘It’s up to you now ... Our own conscience is clear.’ 
Rougon made no attempt to interrupt them. They seemed very unhappy with him. They even began to raise their voices. He felt a slight shiver run up his spine. He stared at them, suddenly feeling 
tired, as if robbed of some of his strength. But he made no attempt to argue. He just dismissed them, with a promise to call a halt to his pursuit of the Sisters; and he did indeed hush everything up 
without delay. 
For several days he had been preoccupied by another scandal in which he had become indirectly involved. There had been a terrible tragedy in Coulonges. Du Poizat, being a stubborn fellow, had 
tried to ‘get on top of his father, as Gilquin put it. He had gone to the old miser’s house one morning and knocked on the door. Five minutes later, after a great deal of shouting, the neighbours heard 
gunshots, and when they rushed in, they found the old man stretched out at the foot of the stairs with a broken skull and two discharged guns lying in the middle of the hall. And there was Du Poizat, 
white as a sheet, saying that when his father had seen him head for the stairs he had begun to yell ‘thiefl’ as if he had gone mad. Then the old man had fired two shots at him, practically point-blank. 
He even showed the hole one of the bullets had made in his hat. A moment later, he claimed, his father had fallen backwards and cracked his head open on the edge of the second step. 
This dramatic death, played out mysteriously, without witnesses, had given rise to the most vexatious rumours throughout the department. The doctors said that the death was caused by a massive 
stroke but the Prefect’s enemies claimed that Du Poizat must have pushed his father over; and thanks to the very harsh administration which was subjecting Niort to a reign of terror, the number of 
these enemies was increasing daily. Du Poizat, his jaw set, clenching his small, childlike fists, pale but defiant, silenced the gossip with a mere flash of his grey eyes as he passed people’s doors. Then 
he had some further bad luck. He was obliged to stop seeing Gilquin, who had got involved in an unsavoury story of release from military service. For one hundred francs he was said to have tried to 
get the sons of some peasant off, and all Du Poizat could do was save him from prison but cut all ties with him. The trouble was, until now Du Poizat had relied heavily on Rougon, whom he had been 
implicating in every fresh catastrophe. But he must now have scented the Minister's impending fall from favour, for he came to Paris without alerting Rougon, feeling vulnerable himself, aware that the 
authority he himself had helped to undermine was beginning to weaken, and looking around for somebody else to cling on to. He had in mind to request a transfer to another prefecture, in order to 
avoid his certain dismissal. His father’s death and Gilquin’s crooked behaviour had made it impossible for him to stay in Niort. 
‘| bumped into Sir Du Poizat just now, in the Suburb Saint-Honoré,’ said Clorinda one day, maliciously, to Rougon. ‘So you two have fallen out, have you? He seemed furious with you.’ 
Rougon avoided answering. He had had to refuse the Prefect a number of favours, and had gradually begun to sense a chill between them; their relationship was now limited to bare, professional 
exchanges. And it was the same story with everyone. Even Madam Correur seemed to be dropping him. There were evenings when, once again, he had that feeling of abandonment he had suffered 
in the Rue Marbeuf when the whole gang had lost faith in him. After days of endless activity, with crowds of people besieging his drawing room, he found himself alone, lost, disconsolate. He missed 
his intimates. Again he felt an imperious need for the continuous hero-worship of the Colonel and Sir Bouchard, for the comfort and reassurance which his little court had given him. He even missed 
Sir Béjuin’s silences. So now he made an attempt to bring them all together again. He became friendly, he wrote letters, he risked visits. But the bonds had been broken and he was unable to rally them 
all to his side. If he managed at one end there would be some little quarrel at the other which broke the other strings, so he was always lacking one friend or another, until at last they had all deserted 
him. These were the death throes of his power. Strong as he was, he was bound to these idiots by all the work they had done together for their mutual benefit. As they withdrew, each of them robbed 
him of part of himself. As his importance dwindled, his great strength became virtually useless; his huge fists flailed pointlessly in the air. And when the sun cast a solitary shadow as he walked past, 
and he could no longer build himself up by abusing his credit with others, it seemed to him that he occupied less space on earth. His dream was now of some new incarnation, to be resurrected as 
Jupiter the Thunderer, who would need no troop fawning round him but could lay down the law by the sheer power of his voice. 
However, Rougon still did not think he was in any serious danger. Their teeth scarcely touched his heels and he treated their attempted bites with scorn. Though unpopular and isolated, his rule 
continued. He regarded the Emperor as the guarantor of his authority. His sole weakness was his credulity. Every time he saw the Emperor, with that bland, inscrutable smile of his, he found him 
benevolent and extremely kind. His Majesty assured him that he had complete confidence in him and repeated the same instructions as before, and that sufficed. Surely the Emperor could not be 
thinking of sacrificing him. Rougon’s confidence prompted him to attempt a masterstroke. To silence his foes and consolidate his power, he conceived the notion of offering his resignation in very 
dignified terms, referring to complaints that were circulating about him, assuring the Emperor that he had diligently followed all his directives but adding that he felt the need for his supreme approval 
before he could go on with his great work of ensuring the public good. And he bluntly insisted that he was a man with an iron fist who stood for merciless repression. The Court was at Fontainebleau at 
the time, and when he had sent in his letter of resignation, he waited, with all the coolness of an expert gambler. A line was now to be drawn under the recent scandals — the Coulonges tragedy and 
the house-search at the convent. If he were to fall, he would at least fall from a great height, as a strong man. 
It so happened that on the day when the Minister's fate was to be decided there was a charity bazaar at the Orangerie, for a nursery of which the Empress was the patron. All the Palace favourites and 
all prominent dignitaries were bound to attend, to pay court, and Rougon decided that he would put in an appearance. It was sheer bravado, facing up to all these people observing him out of the corner 
of their eyes, and showing his disdain for their whispering. At about three o’clock, he was giving the head of his staff a final instruction before leaving, when his footman came to tell him that a gentleman 
and lady wished to see him very urgently in his private apartment. The card bore the names of the Marquis and Marquise d’Escorailles. 
The elderly couple, whom the footman, misled by their threadbare clothes, had left in the dining room, stood up courteously. Rougon hastened at once to take them through to the drawing room. He 
was somewhat perturbed by their presence, and became quite uneasy. He said how surprised he was that they should suddenly have come to Paris. He tried to appear very friendly but they remained 
cold, stiff, and unsmiling. 
‘Sir, said the Marquis at last, ‘you will forgive our coming to see you like this but we felt obliged to do so ... It's about our son, Jules. We would like to see him leave the government service. We have 
come to ask you to let him go.’ 
When the Minister gaped at them in astonishment, the Marquis continued: 
‘Young men take too light a view of things. We have twice written to Jules to tell him our reasons for asking him to resign his post ... But he pays no attention, and so we decided to come up to Paris. 
This is the second time we have been here in thirty years.’ 
Only then did Rougon respond. Jules had a fine future ahead of him. They were going to ruin his career. But as he spoke, the Marquise began to fidget with impatience. Now she in turn said her piece, 
and she was much more forthright than her husband. 
‘Heaven knows, Sir Rougon, it’s not for us to judge you but our family has its traditions ... Jules can’t be associated in any way with this vile persecution of the Church. In Plassans people are already 
amazed that he’s still here. We'll end up being ostracized by the whole of the town’s nobility.’ 
Now Rougon understood. He wanted to argue but the Marquise silenced him with an imperious gesture. 
‘Let me finish ... Our son joined you against our wishes. You know how sad it made us to see him serve an illegitimate regime. | prevented his father from disowning him but ever since, our house has 
been in mourning, and when our friends come to see us, our son’s name is never mentioned. We had sworn to wash our hands of him; but there are limits, and when a d’Escorailles is involved with the 
enemies of the Holy Church ... | hope | make myself clear, Sir?’ 
Rougon accepted defeat. He did not even feel like smiling at the old lady's white lies, for he had known the d’Escorailles for many years, since he was starving on the streets of Plassans. These were 
the haughty, spiteful, arrogant people he knew. If others had addressed him like that, he would have thrown them out. But he now felt upset, hurt, shrunken. Memories of his miserable, poverty-stricken 
youth came flooding back. For a second, he felt he was wearing his old worn-down clogs again. He promised he would persuade Jules to resign. Then, hinting at the reply he was expecting from the 
Emperor, he contented himself with adding: 
‘You may have your son back as early as this evening, Madam.’ 
Alone again, he suddenly felt afraid. This old couple had shattered his composure. Now he was even loath to put in an appearance at the charity bazaar, for all eyes would be able to read the discomfiture 
on his face. But, ashamed of such childish fear, he set out. As he went through his office, he asked Merle if there had been any callers. 
‘No, Your Excellency,’ the commissioner replied, in his most eamest tone. He had seemed very watchful all day. 
The Orangerie, where the charity sale was taking place, had been lavishly done out for the occasion. The walls were draped with red velvet fringed in gold that transformed the vast, bare gallery into a 
high-ceilinged gala hall. To the left, at one end, was a huge curtain, also of red velvet, partitioning off a separate hall. This curtain was looped back on cords with huge gold tassels, harmonizing the 
main hall, with its rows of stalls, with the smaller room which contained tables with refreshments. The floor was covered in fine sand, and majolica pots in each corner contained tall green plants. In the 
centre of the rectangle of stalls was a low, plush-covered ottoman seat with a sloping back, and in the middle of the seat rose a great fountain of blossoms, roses, carnations, verbena, like a shower of 
bright raindrops. The huge glass doors were wide open, and on the terraces, by the water’s edge, stood serious-looking ushers in black livery, glancing carefully at the guests’ invitation cards as they 
entered. 
The ladies who were running the sale hardly counted on having many visitors before four o’clock. They stood at their stalls in the main hall, waiting for customers. The goods were laid out on the long 
tables that were draped with red baize. There were several stalls of fancy goods and assorted gewgaws, two of children’s toys, a flower kiosk full of roses, and a big tombola wheel in a tent, just like 


the ones at suburban fairs. The saleswomen, all in low-cut evening gowns, assumed proper stall-keeper manners, smiling like milliners selling an out-of-fashion hat, with an ingratiating patter, chattering 
away, ignorantly talking up their goods. Engrossed in this shop-girl game, they giggled and became quite familiar with their customers, excited by all the gentlemen’s hands touching them as they 
bargained. One of the toy stalls was tended by a princess, opposite whom was a marquise selling a purse not worth a franc and a half but insisting on at least twenty for it. These two were rivals, each 
out to prove by her takings that she was the prettier woman, and they accosted the men quite brazenly, demanding exhorbitant prices. After bargaining wildly like thieving butchers’ wives, each would 
give a little of herself into the bargain, the tips of her fingers, a glimpse down her gaping bodice, just to make quite sure of big money. The pretext was charity. Gradually, the hall filled up. The gentlemen 
stopped here and there, to inspect the ladies at their stalls as if they too were on display. There were some stalls where the young fops of Paris stood jostling each other, sniggering and making crude 
remarks about their purchases, while the ladies, inexhaustibly obliging, attended to each of them in turn, offering all their goods with equal rapture. They delighted in the attention of the crowd, for four 
hours at a stretch. The din of public auction rose louder and louder, broken by pearly laughter, as feet shuffled round and round in the sand. The red curtains absorbed the harsh glare from the high 
windows, projecting a luminous glow that tinged the ladies’ bare arms and shoulders with a faint pink hue. Among the stalls were six other ladies, with fragile baskets slung over their shoulders, pushing 
through the crowd, one a baroness, two the daughters of a banker, three the wives of senior functionaries, and these rushed at every newcomer, hawking cigars and matches. 

Madam de Combelot in particular enjoyed great success. She was in charge of the flowers, seated high up in the kiosk full of roses, a gilded, truncated construction that was rather like a huge birdcage. 
She herself was dressed entirely in flesh pink that enhanced the effect of her low-cut bodice, the only contrasting element being a bunch of violets pinned between her breasts. She had conceived the 
idea of making the flower bunches in front of her customers, like a real flower-girl, taking a rose, a twig, and three leaves that she tied with some thread she held between her teeth, and sold for one to 
ten louis each, according to the gentleman’s appearance. The men were all competing for her flower bunches, she could not keep pace with the orders, she was so busy that from time to time she 
pricked herself and had to put her fingers to her lips to suck the blood away. 

Opposite her, in the tent, pretty Madam Bouchard was running the tombola. She was dressed in a ravishing blue gown of peasant cut, high-waisted, the bodice forming a sort of wrap that made her 
almost unrecognizable, so she might really have been taken for a girl selling gingerbread and wafers at a fair. Moreover, she put on a charming child’s voice and a silly little laugh that was most original. 
On her tombola stand the prizes were all graded, there were frightful trinkets for five or six sous, glassware, china, and leather goods. The pen scraped against the brass wire as the turntable knocked 
over the prizes with an endless clatter of broken china. Every few minutes, when customers drifted away, Madam Bouchard cried in her sweet little voice, like a country girl just arrived from her village: 
‘Twenty sous a go, Messieurs ... Come on, Messieurs, try your luck...’ 

The buffet was also sanded, and it too had greenery in the corners. It was furnished with small round tables and cane chairs. They had tried to make it just like a real café, so that it would appear more 
enticing. At the back there was a monumental counter, where three ladies were fanning themselves while awaiting orders. Before them stood bottles of liqueurs, plates of cakes and sandwiches, sweets, 
cigars, and cigarettes — all the vulgar display of a popular dance hall. Every now and then, the lady in the middle, an exuberant, dark-haired countess, stood up and leaned forward to pour a glass of 
liqueur. She had already become quite confused as to which drinks were which, poking her arms between them at the risk of breaking the whole show up. Clorinda, however, was the queen of the 
buffet. She served people at the tables, like a kind of barmaid Juno. She was wearing a yellow and black satin dress, and looked quite dazzling, truly extraordinary, a star with a train like the tail of a 
comet. The dress was extremely low-cut, leaving her breasts free. She moved majestically among the tables, carrying glasses of beer on a white metal tray, serene as a goddess. She jostled the men 
with her elbows as she bent down to take orders, her bodice gaping open. Unhurried, perfectly at home in her role, she had a smile and a ready response for everybody. When she collected empty 
glasses and the money, she took the coins majestically and with practised movements tossed them into the leather pouch she wore at her waist. 

Sir Kahn and Sir Béjuin had just sat down. As a joke, Sir Kahn tapped a coin on the zinc table and called out: 

‘Madam, two bocks, please!’ 

She brought the beer, poured it out, and stayed there, to rest for a moment, as the room just then was almost empty. With a lace handkerchief, she casually wiped the beer from her fingers. Sir Kahn 
noticed how very bright her eyes were. A look of triumph seemed to radiate from her face. He gazed at her, then blinked suddenly and asked: 

‘When did you get back from Fontainebleau?’ 

‘This morning,’ she replied. 

‘Did you see the Emperor? Any news?’ 

She smiled, pursed her lips oddly, and stared back at him. Then he suddenly noticed she was wearing a new piece of jewellery. Round her neck she was wearing a dog collar, a real one, in black 
velvet, complete with buckle, ring, and bell, a gold bell in which tinkled an exquisite pearl. There were two names inscribed in diamonds on this collar, the letters interlaced and twisted strangely out of 
shape. Dangling from the ring was a heavy gilt chain which hung down between her breasts, then was looped up again to a gold plate pinned to her right shoulder. It bore the words: ‘I belong to my 
master.’ 

‘Is that a present?’ murmured Sir Kahn, pointing to the piece of jewellery and speaking very softly, so that nobody could hear. 

She nodded, her lips still pursed in the same subtle, sensuous pout. She had wanted to be thus enslaved, and was announcing it now with complete shamelessness, advertising it as a distinction. The 
Imperial preferment that so many women craved, was an honour. When she had appeared with her neck strapped in that collar, on which the sharp eyes of rivals could make out an illustrious name 
combined with hers, the women understood immediately, and exchanged glances, as if to say: ‘So that’s that.’ For the past month, the Court had been talking about the affair and awaiting the 
denouement. It had indeed come, and it was Clorinda herself who proclaimed it, carrying it written on her right shoulder. If the stories people whispered to each other were to be believed, her first love 
bed had been the bundle of straw on which a stable boy used to sleep. Later, she had slept between various sheets, in ever more distinguished beds — bankers’, high officials’, cabinet ministers’ — 
augmenting her fortune each time. And now, her progress from one bedroom to another had reached its apotheosis, the proud satisfaction of her ultimate wish: she had laid her lovely cold head on the 
Imperial pillow. 

‘Madam, a bock, please,’ cried a portly man with a decoration, a general, gazing at her with a grin on his face. As soon as she had taken him his bock, two deputies called for glasses of chartreuse. 
People were flocking in now, and orders were coming thick and fast, for grogs, anisette, lemonade, cakes, and cigars. The men stared at her, exchanging remarks in low voices, titillated by the saucy 
story now going round. When this café waitress who had slipped away from the Emperor's embrace that very morning held out her hand and took their money, they seemed to sniff at her, as if trying 
to find on her person some trace of the Imperial lovemaking. And, without the least concern, she turned her neck, so they could have a good look at her dog collar, with its chain clinking with every 
movement she made. It must have been particularly piquant for her to become every man’s waitress just when, for one night, she had been the Empress of France - trailing round café tables, among 
the leftovers from drinks and cake, on her goddess-like feet which certain august lips had so recently smothered with kisses. 

‘It's so funny,’ she said, coming back and planting herself in front of Sir Kahn. ‘They take me for a tart, they really do! One of them just pinched me. | didn’t say anything. What's the point? It’s all for 
charity, isn’t it?’ 

With a little wink, Sir Kahn asked her to bend down so he could whisper in her ear. 

‘So, Rougon ...?’ 

‘Shh! Any time now,’ she whispered back. ‘I sent him a personal invitation. I’m expecting him.’ 

And when Sir Kahn shook his head, she added quickly: 

‘Yes, yes, | know him, he'll come ... Of course, he has no idea yet.’ 

Sir Kahn and Sir Béjuin began at once to look out for Rougon. Through the wide-open curtains they could see the whole of the main hall. More and more people were flocking in. Gentlemen were lolling 
back on the big round seat in the middle, legs crossed, eyes half-closed, while an endless stream of visitors swirled round them, tripping over their feet. The heat was becoming oppressive. The hubbub 
in the reddish haze floating above the men’s top hats was growing louder and louder. Every now and then the hum of voices was broken by the squeaking of the tombola turntable as it spun round. 
Madam Correur, who had just arrived, trotted round the stalls. She looked very fat; she was dressed in a grenadine gown with mauve and white stripes, from which her plump arms and shoulders 
protruded in pinkish folds. She was wearing a thoughtful expression, the cautious look of a customer on the lookout for a good bargain. As a rule, she maintained, one could make excellent purchases 
at these charity bazaars; these poor ladies had no idea, they were quite ignorant regarding their wares. But she never bought from anybody she knew personally; she thought they bumped the prices 
up too much. When she had gone round all the stalls, picking things up, examining them thoroughly, and putting them down again, she went back to the leather goods stall and spent a good ten minutes 
there, ferreting about with a quizzical expression on her face. Then she casually picked up a Russian leather purse she had had her eye on for at least a quarter of an hour. 

‘How much is this?’ she enquired. 

The stall-keeper, a tall, fair-haired young lady, who was just then exchanging pleasantries with two gentlemen, scarcely turned round as she said: 

‘Fifteen francs.’ 

The purse was worth at least twenty. As a rule, the ladies competed to get the most extravagant sums out of the men but, by a sort of Freemasonry, sold things to their own sex at cost price. But Madam 
Correur, looking quite put off, put the purse back on the stall, and murmured: 

‘Oh, that’s far too much ... I’m just looking for a present. | could manage ten francs, that’s all. Have you got anything nice for ten francs?’ 

Once again she rummaged through the items on the stall. Nothing took her fancy. Heavens! If only that purse had been a bit cheaper! She picked it up again and peered into its compartments. Losing 
patience, the stall-keeper dropped down to fourteen, then twelve. No, no, it was still too dear. And after some ferocious bargaining, she had it for eleven. The tall young lady said: 

‘| like to sell things ... The women all bargain, they never buy ... Oh, what would we do without the men!’ 

As she walked away from the stall, Madam Correur was delighted to find at the bottom of the purse a price ticket for twenty-five francs. She carried on prowling round, then stood inside the tombola 
tent, next to Madam Bouchard. She called her ‘my dear’, and tucked back into position on Madam Bouchard’s forehead a couple of kiss-curls which had slipped out of place. 

‘Ah, there’s the Colonel!’ cried Sir Kahn, still at the bar, keeping a close eye on the doors. 

The Colonel had come because he felt he had no choice but he was counting on getting through it all for no more than one louis, though even that made his heart bleed. But as soon as he appeared 
in the doorway he was assailed by three or four ladies, with their cries of: 

‘Cigars, do buy a cigar, Sir! A box of matches, Sir!’ 

Smiling, he politely declined. Then, surveying the scene, he thought he had better discharge his obligation without delay. He paused first at the stall of a lady who stood well at Court. Here he bargained 
for a very ugly cigar case. Seventy-five francs! He could not hide his revulsion. He dropped the case and made off, while the lady, quite offended, went very red in the face, as if she had been assaulted. 
After this, to forestall embarrassing remarks, he went up to the kiosk where Madam de Combelot was still making her posies. Surely, they would not cost as much. But, out of prudence, he did not ask 
her to choose one for him, guessing that she was putting a high price on her work. He picked out of the pile of roses the most pitiable, mangy bud, grandly took out his purse, and asked: 

‘How much, Madam?’ 

‘A hundred francs, Sir,’ replied the good lady, who had been watching him out of the corner of her eye. 

Colonel Jobelin’s hands shook. He began to stammer. But this time there was no turning back. Aware that people were looking, he paid up, then took refuge in the café and sat down at Sir Kahn’s 
table, muttering: 

‘It’s all a trap, that’s what it is, a trap...’ 

‘Have you seen Rougon anywhere?’ asked Sir Kahn. 

The Colonel made no reply. From a safe distance, he glared at the saleswomen. Then, seeing Sir d’Escorailles and Sir La Rouquette laughing their heads off at one of the stalls, he muttered again: 
‘Young people may find it all very entertaining ... They always get something for their money in the end.’ 

There was no question about it, Sir d’Escorailles and Sir La Rouquette were having a very good time. The ladies were all vying for them. The moment they had entered, arms were outstretched and 
their names were called out on all sides. 

‘Sir d’Escorailles, you promised ... Come on, Sir La Rouquette, you must buy a hobby horse. No? A doll, then. Yes, of course, come on, a doll, that’s what you want!’ 

They had taken each other’s arms, as protection, they laughingly said, and like this they advanced, beaming with excitement, with all those petticoats crowding round them, all those pretty voices 
caressing them. At times they vanished entirely, as if drowned in a sea of bare arms and shoulders, pretending to fight them off, with little cries of terror. At every stall they gave into the ladies’ simulated 
violence. Then they claimed they were very mean, acting out comic scenes of horror at the prices. Dolls that cost one sou or one franc — it was all far beyond their means. Three pencils for ten francs? 
Did these ladies want to snatch the bread out of their mouths? It was hilariously funny. The ladies cooed with delight. It was like the sound of so many flutes. All this gold raining down had quite gone 
to their heads, they trebled and quadrupled their prices, bitten by a lust for sheer robbery. They passed these two gentlemen on to each other, with little winks and whispers of ‘’'ll really sting these two 
... Just watch me fleece them!’ And, of course, the victims heard it all and replied with amiable little acknowledgements. Behind their backs, the ladies were jubilant. They boasted. The most successful 


of them, of whom they were all jealous, was a young lady of eighteen who had sold a stick of sealing wax for three louis. As Sir d’Escorailles got to the end of the hall and a fair hand insisted on stuffing 
a box of soap into his pocket, he cried; 

‘| haven't got a sou left. Perhaps you want me to forge you a banknote?’ 

He shook his purse to show it was empty. The lady was so carried away that she snatched it from him and rummaged in it. Then she glared at d’Escorailles, as if she was about to ask him to hand over 
his watchchain. 

It was all a huge joke. Just for fun, Sir d’Escorailles carried on round the stalls with his empty purse. 

‘Hell’ he said at last, dragging Sir La Rouquette along, ‘I’m getting stingy ... We must try to make up for our losses!’ 

As they were walking past the tombola tent, Madam Bouchard called to them: 

‘Twenty sous a go, Messieurs ... Try your luck...’ 

They went up to her, pretending they had not heard. 

‘How much a go, Madam?’ 

‘Twenty sous, Messieurs.’ 

And they burst out laughing all over again. But Madam Bouchard, in her blue gown, just stared at them innocently, as if she had never seen them before, and a tremendous round of gambling began. 
For a quarter of an hour, the thing squeaked round and round, as they took it in turns. Sir d’Escorailles won two dozen egg cups, three little mirrors, seven terracotta figurines, and five cigarette cases, 
while Sir La Rouquette won two packets of lace, a dressing-table tidy on a gilded tin stand, some glasses, a candlestick, and a box with a mirror. In the end, Madam Bouchard, becoming more and 
more agitated, cried: 

‘That's enough, you're having too much luck! | won't let you have another go ... Come on, off with you, take your stuff.’ 

She had made two big piles on a table. Sir La Rouquette pretended to be very surprised, and asked if he could swap his pile for the little bunch of violets she was wearing in her hair but she said no. 
‘Of course not. You won all that, didn’t you? Then please take it away!’ 

‘Madam is quite right,’ said Sir d’Escorailles, gravely. ‘Never look a gift horse in the mouth. I'll be damned if I’m going to leave a single egg cup behind! I’m becoming a real miser, | am.’ 

He spread out his handkerchief and knotted everything into a neat bundle. Then there was a new burst of hilarity, for Sir La Rouquette’s pretended embarrassment at the size of his pile was very 
entertaining. Now Madam Correur, who had so far maintained a smiling, matronly dignity at the back of the tent, stepped forward with her big red face. She would be happy to swap, she said. 

‘No, no,’ the young deputy hastened to say. ‘You can have it all, it’s a present.’ 

Still they did not leave but stayed there making cheeky remarks to Madam Bouchard in low voices. The sight of her, they said, made people’s heads spin more than her turntable did. What was the 
point of that device? It wasn’t half as good as forfeits. They would love to play forfeits, with such nice things to win. Madam Bouchard giggled like a silly young girl and fluttered her eyelashes. She 
began to sway her hips, just like a peasant lass being teased; and Madam Correur went into raptures, and kept repeating: 

‘She’s so delightful! So delightful!’ 

In the end, however, Madam Bouchard was obliged to rap Sir d’Escorailles over the knuckles. He wanted to know how the tombola turntable worked, claiming trickery was involved. When would they 
leave her in peace, she asked. And when at last she had got rid of them, she resumed her stall-keeper’s patter: 

‘Come on, Messieurs. Twenty sous a go ... Try your luck, Messieurs.’ 

At that moment, standing up to see over the crowd, Sir Kahn dropped down onto his chair, and murmured: 

‘Here’s Rougon ... Let’s pretend we haven't seen him, eh?’ 

Rougon was slowly making his way through the main hall. He stopped to have a go at Madam Bouchard’s tombola and he bought a rose from Madam de Combelot for three louis. But when he had 
done his charitable duty, he seemed about to leave. He turned away from the crowd and was making for a door when, suddenly, he glanced into the refreshment hall and went in, holding his head high. 
Sir d’Escorailles and Sir La Rouquette had joined Sir Kahn, Sir Béjuin, and the Colonel, and now Sir Bouchard too had turned up. And when the Minister passed by, they all felt a thrill; with his huge 
frame, he seemed so solid, so strong. He gave them a friendly but imperious greeting as he passed, and sat down at a nearby table. He gazed round, to left and right, as if to challenge all those whom 
he felt were staring at him. 

Clorinda went up to him, regally trailing her heavy yellow silk gown behind her. Affecting a vulgarity that seemed faintly ironic, she asked what he would like. 

‘Well, now, | wonder,’ he replied affably. ‘I never really drink ... What have you got?’ 

She ran through the liqueurs: cognac, rum, curacao, kirsch, chartreuse, anisette, vespétro, kummel. 

‘No, no, just bring me a glass of water with some sugar, please.’ 

She went across to the bar and brought him his order, still with her regal manner. And she remained standing at his table, watching him stir the lumps of sugar into the water. Still smiling, he began a 
little small talk. 

‘How are you? | haven’t seen you for ages.’ 

‘I've been staying at Fontainebleau,’ she replied, simply. 

He looked up and gazed at her. Then it was her turn: 

‘And you? Are you happy with things? Is everything going as you want?’ 

‘Absolutely,’ he replied. 

‘That's good.’ 

And she busied herself about his table, like a real waitress, a mean look in her eyes, as if at any moment she might burst out in triumph. But at last she decided to leave him, and stretched up to see 
into the main hall. Her face lit up. Putting her hand on his shoulder, she said: 

‘| think somebody is looking for you.’ 

It was Merle, weaving his way between the tables and chairs. He begged His Excellency’s pardon but just after His Excellency had left, a letter arrived. It was the letter His Excellency had been waiting 
for since that morning. So, although he had not been asked, he had thought ... 

‘Quite right,’ Rougon interrupted, ‘let me have it.’ 

The commissioner handed him a large envelope, then began to wander round. At a glance, Rougon had recognized the handwriting. The address had been written by the Emperor himself. It was the 
reply to his letter of resignation. Cold beads of sweat appeared on his forehead. But he did not blanch. Calmly, he slipped the letter into the inside pocket of his frock coat, while continuing to brave the 
eyes staring at him from Sir Kahn’s table, where Clorinda had gone for a moment, to exchange a few words. Now the whole gang was eyeing him, studying his every movement, intensely curious. 
Clorinda came back and planted herself in front of Rougon. At last, he drank half of his glass of sugared water, then tried to find a gallant word. 

‘You're looking very lovely today. If queens became waitresses...’ 

She cut his compliments short and brazenly said: 

‘Why don’t you read it?’ 

He pretended not to understand. Then, as if remembering, he said: 

‘Oh, of course, the letter. All right, if it be your pleasure.’ 

He carefully slit the envelope open with a penknife. He read the few lines at a glance. The Emperor accepted his resignation. For nearly a minute he held the sheet in front of him, as if rereading it. He 
was afraid of losing control of his facial expression. He felt a tremendous inner convulsion, a refusal of his entire being to accept his fall. He was shaken to the core. If he had not made an enormous 
effort, he might have cried out or smashed the table with his fists. Still staring at the letter, he again saw the Emperor as he had seen him at Saint-Cloud, with his soft voice and his perpetual smile, 
repeating that he had confidence in Rougon and confirming his former directives. What incubation of disfavour had there been since then, behind that inscrutable expression, for this to break forth in 
one night, after he had confirmed him in power a score of times? 

At last, by a supreme effort, Rougon regained his self-control. He looked up, his face impassive. With an air of indifference, he put the letter back in his pocket. But Clorinda had bent down and spread 
her hands on the table. The comers of her lips quivered, and she could not prevent herself from saying: 

‘| knew. | was there until this morning ... You poor thing.’ 

She commiserated in such a cruelly mocking tone that he looked up again. They gazed into each other's eyes. She no longer tried to hide anything. Now she could enjoy the satisfaction for which she 
had been waiting so many months. She could savour the delight of being able to reveal herself as an implacable enemy who had taken her revenge. 

‘There was nothing | could do,’ she continued. ‘You probably don’t know...’ 

She did not finish her sentence but said sharply: 

‘Guess who will take your place.’ 

He waved that aside. He did not care. Her eyes bored into him as she spat out: 

‘My husband!’ 

Rougon’s mouth was dry. He took another gulp of the sugared water. Into these two words she put everything, her anger at having once been rejected by him, all her resentment, so artfully directed, 
and her feminine delight in defeating the man who was thought to be the most powerful of them all. Having conquered, she could indulge in torturing and taunting him with her triumph. She flaunted the 
hurtful aspects of it. Heavens! Her husband was hardly a superior being. She admitted it, even joked about it. The point she wanted to make was that anyone would do, she would have made Merle a 
minister, had that been her whim. Yes, commissioner Merle, or any nitwit who happened to be passing, no matter who: Rougon would have had a fitting successor. All this was proof of woman's 
supreme power. And then, to rub it in even more, she suddenly became maternal and protective, a dispenser of good advice. 

‘You see, my dear, as | often told you, you’re wrong to despise women. Women are nothing like the useless creatures you think they are. It used to make me so angry to hear you describe us as mad 
creatures, bothersome necessities, and so on, that hold men back ... Look at my husband! Have | held him back? | wanted to make you see that. | promised myself that great pleasure, you remember, 
the day we had a certain conversation. You see now, don’t you? But no hard feelings ... You're very strong, my dear but do get this into your head: a woman can always get the better of you if she puts 
her mind to it.’ 

A trifle pale, Rougon smiled up at her. 

‘Well, you may be right,’ he said slowly, thinking back over their relationship. ‘I just had my strength. You had...’ 

‘| had something else you don’t have!’ she concluded, with a bluntness that was almost grandiloquent, such was her contempt for convention. 

He did not complain. She had drawn on his strength to conquer him; she was now turning against him the lessons she had learnt from him, as his docile pupil, during those lovely afternoons in the Rue 
Marbeuf. It was a combination of ingratitude and betrayal, and he accepted its bitter taste as a man of experience. His only concern now, as their story drew to a close, was to know whether he fully 
understood her. He recalled his earlier attempts, all those fruitless efforts to grasp the hidden workings of this superb, extraordinary piece of machinery. The stupidity of men was, indeed, enormous. 
Twice Clorinda left him, to serve liqueurs. Then, fully satisfied, she resumed her regal progress round the tables, pretending no longer to be interested in him. As he watched her, he saw her go up to 
aman with a huge beard, a foreign visitor whose prodigal spending was the talk of Paris. The gentleman had just finished a glass of Malaga. 

‘How much, Madam?’ he asked, rising from his chair. 

‘Five francs, Sir. All our drinks are five francs.’ 

He paid. Then, in the same tone, with his foreign accent, he asked: 

‘And how much for a kiss?” 

‘A hundred thousand, Sir,’ she replied, without a moment's hesitation. 

The man sat down, tore a page out of a small notebook, scribbled something on it, planted a resounding kiss on her cheek, handed her the piece of paper, and phlegmatically withdrew. Everyone 
smiled in admiration. 

‘It’s all a question of price,’ murmured Clorinda, rejoining Rougon. 


He saw in this remark another allusion. To him she had said: never. And now this chaste man, who had accepted the calamity of his fall without flinching, felt deeply hurt by the collar she was wearing 
so brazenly. She bent down, teasing him, turning her neck to make the pearl in the gold bell tinkle. The chain hung down, as if still warm from the hand of the master. The diamonds sparkled on the 
velvet, allowing him to read the secret everybody knew. Never had he been more eaten up with that secret jealousy, that burning feeling of pride and envy which he had occasionally experienced in the 
presence of the Emperor. He would have preferred to imagine her in the arms of the stable boy people whispered about. The thought that she was now quite out of reach, at the summit of society, 
slave of a man whose mere word made men bow their heads, inflamed all his old desire for her. 

Clorinda clearly sensed his agony, and added to it by making a cruel gesture: with her eyes she indicated Madam de Combelot, in her florist’s cage, selling roses, and with a malicious laugh she 
murmured: 

‘Look! There’s poor Madam de Combelot, still waiting!’ 

Rougon drained his sugared water. He was choking. He took out his purse, and stammered: 

‘How much?’ 

‘Five francs.’ 

Clorinda tossed the coin into her pouch, then held out her hand again and said calmly, as a joke: 

‘No tip for the waitress?’ 

He looked in his purse again, took out two sous, and dropped them into her palm. This was the only form of retaliation his crude, parvenu mind could think of. Despite her sangfroid, she turned bright 
red, before regaining her goddess-like hauteur. She said goodbye and walked away. 

‘Thank you, Your Excellency,’ she said. 

Rougon could not face getting up immediately. His legs felt like rubber, he was afraid he might stumble, and he wanted to depart as he had come, massive and impassive. He was especially afraid of 
walking past his former intimates, whose craning ears and staring eyes had not missed a single detail of his encounter with Clorinda. For several minutes he gazed about him, affecting indifference. He 
reflected. So another act of his political life was over. He was falling, undermined, gnawed at, devoured by his own gang. His powerful shoulders were giving way under the commitments and follies 
and shabby deeds for which he had been responsible, out of his characteristic braggadocio, his need to be the generous but feared master. His bull-like strength simply made his fall even harder and 
the collapse of his support all the greater. The very conditions of power, the need to have at one’s back appetites to satisfy, and to keep one’s position by abusing one’s credit, had inevitably made his 
fall just a matter of time. He began to think back on his gang, with their sharp teeth taking fresh bites out of him every day. They were all round him. They clambered on to his lap, they reached up to 
his chest, to his throat, till they were strangling him. They had taken possession of every part of him, using his feet to climb, his hands to steal, his jaws to tear and devour. They lived on his flesh, 
deriving all their pleasure and health from it, feasting on it without thought of the future. And now, having sucked him dry, and beginning to hear the very foundations cracking, they were scurrying away, 
like rats who know when a building is about to collapse, after they have gnawed great holes in the walls. The whole gang was healthy and sleek. They were feeding on other flesh now. Sir Kahn had 
just sold his Niort-Angers branch line to Count de Marsy. The Colonel was about to obtain the following week an appointment in one of the Imperial palaces. Sir Bouchard had been formally assured 
that his protégé, the promising Georges Duchesne, would be appointed deputy chief clerk as soon as Delestang was appointed minsister of the interior. Madam Correur was pleased to learn that 
Madam Martineau was very ill, and could already see herself installed in the family house at Coulonges, and would live on her income, like any good bourgeois lady, doing charitable works in the 
district. Sir Béjuin was confident now that the Emperor would go to see his glassworks, in the early autumn. Finally, severely taken to task by his parents, Sir d’Escorailles had knelt at Clorinda’s feet 
and would be made sub-prefect merely for having so admired the way she poured glasses of liqueur. And Rougon, in comparison with this collection of gorged creatures, was smaller than before, so 
that it was now he who felt them to be huge, crushing him with their size. He was afraid to get up from his chair in case he stumbled and they laughed. 

However, his head gradually cleared, he felt stronger, and rose to his feet. He was just pushing back the little zinc-topped table, to get through, when in came Delestang, on de Marsy’s arm. A very 
strange story was going round about the latter. According to some, he had joined Clorinda at Fontainebleau the previous week with the express purpose of facilitating her secret meetings with the 
Emperor. His task had been to keep the Empress amused and occupied. Of course, spicy though the story was, it was no more than that. Men always do each other little favours of that kind. But in it, 
Rougon scented de Marsy’s revenge, working in concert with Clorinda for his fall, turning against his successor at the ministry of the interior the very weapons used some months previously at 
Compiegne to effect his own fall; it was quite witty, so to speak, and had a touch of lewdness that was almost elegant. Since de Marsy’s return from Fontainebleau, he and Delestang were inseparable. 
Sir Kahn and Sir Béjuin, the Colonel, indeed the whole gang, rushed to meet the new minister. The nomination would not be published till the next day's Monitor, underneath the announcement of 
Rougon’s resignation; but the decree was signed, and they could celebrate. They shook hands vigorously, sniggering, whispering, in a great burst of enthusiasm which they made no attempt to hide 
from the onlookers around them. It was the beginning of the process whereby the intimates would gradually take possession of their man, kissing his hands and feet before seizing hold of his arms and 
legs. Indeed, Delestang already belonged to them: one held him by the right arm, another by the left, a third had seized a button on his frock coat, a fourth, behind his back, had reached up to whisper 
something in his ear. There he stood, his head held high, affable, dignified, wearing the expression, at once so proper and so ridiculous, of a monarch on a state visit, proffered bouquets by the wives 
of sub-prefects, and as seen in official photographs. This apotheosis of mediocrity left Rougon aghast. All the same, he could not help smiling. 

‘| always said Delestang would go far,’ he murmured with an ironic smile, as Count de Marsy, hand outstretched, came to greet him. 

The Count responded with a faint curl of his lip. Since he had become friends with Delestang, having aided and abetted his wife, de Marsy was no doubt enjoying himself tremendously. Exquisitely 
polite, he chatted with Rougon for a few moments. In their never-ending struggle, these two temperamental opposites, each in his own way a strong man, exchanged bows at the end of each duel. 
They were nicely matched, and invariably reserved the right to fight again. Rougon had drawn de Marsy’s blood, de Marsy had now drawn Rougon’s, and so it would go on, until one of them failed to 
stand up again. Perhaps, at bottom, neither really wanted to kill the other. The combat kept them amused, their rivalry made life interesting. Besides, each felt somehow that he was a counterweight 
essential to the stability of the Empire, one the iron fist, the other the gloved hand. 

While this was going on, Delestang was terribly embarrassed. When he saw Rougon, he did not know whether to offer him his hand or not. He glanced perplexedly at his wife but her job as waitress 
seemed to be taking up all her attention, and with complete indifference she carried on distributing her sandwiches, babas, and brioches. Then, when she did glance at him, he thought he understood, 
and at last, blushing a little and apologizing, he went up to Rougon. 

‘My dear friend, you’re not angry, | hope? ... | didn’t want it but they insisted ... One has to give in sometimes...’ 

Rougon cut him short. The Emperor, he said, always knew best. The country would be in excellent hands. This emboldened Delestang. 

‘Don't think | didn’t stick up for you,’ he said. ‘We all did. But, to be honest, you really did go a bit far ... People certainly didn’t appreciate your last effort on behalf of the Charbonnels. You know, those 
poor Sisters...’ 

Count de Marsy repressed a smile. With all the bonhomie of his days as minister, Rougon replied: 

‘Of course, | know what you mean - that domiciliary search of the convent ... Goodness me, of all the silly things my friends made me do, that may have been the only reasonable and just one | was 
responsible for in my five months in office.’ 

He was just leaving when he saw Du Poizat enter and make a beeline for Delestang. The Prefect pretended not to see Rougon. He had been in Paris for three days, lying low, waiting. He must have 
got his transfer to another prefecture, for he now fell over himself with thanks, making ample display of his toothy, vulpine grin. Then, as Delestang tumed round, he nearly had to embrace Merle, who 
had been pushed forward by Madam Correur. The commissioner stood there, like a shy schoolgirl, while Madam Correur sang his praises. 

‘He’s not well liked at the Ministry, she murmured, ‘because he’s expressed his disapproval of certain abuses. He saw some funny goings-on, | can tell you, during Rougon’s time.’ 

‘Oh yes, very funny!’ said Merle. ‘I could tell you a thing or two ... | don’t think Sir Rougon will be missed. | certainly paid for being his supporter, at first. It nearly got me thrown out.’ 

In the main hall that Rougon walked through very slowly, the stalls were now bare. To please the Empress, as patron, the visitors had sacked the place. The ladies were so pleased that they were 
talking of reopening in the evening with new stock. They were counting their takings. Figures were announced, amid triumphant laughter. One had made three thousand francs, another four thousand 
five hundred, a third seven thousand, yet another ten thousand. The last was beaming with pride. A woman who had made ten thousand francs! 

Nevertheless, Madam de Combelot was very unhappy. She had just got rid of her last rose, and still there were customers clamouring round her kiosk. She emerged, to ask Madam Bouchard if she 
had anything left, anything at all. But no, her tombola too was bare. A lady was just carrying off the last prize, a toy doll’s basin. But they had a good look and finally discovered a packet of toothpicks 
that had fallen on the ground. Madam de Combelot bore it off triumphantly, followed by Madam Bouchard. They climbed into the kiosk together. 

‘Messieurs! Messieurs!’ cried Madam de Combelot, waving her bare arms wildly to attract the men. ‘This is all we've got left, a packet of toothpicks ... Twenty-five toothpicks ... I'm going to put them 
up for auction...’ 

The men jostled each other, laughing, holding out their gloved hands. Madam Combelot’s idea was clearly a great success. 

‘A toothpick,’ she cried. ‘Who will offer five francs?...’ 

‘Ten francs,’ came a voice. 

‘Twelve.’ 

‘Fifteen.’ 

Sir d’Escorailles suddenly jumped up to twenty-five francs, and Madam Bouchard lost no time in letting the hammer fall: 

‘Sold for twenty-five francs!’ 

The other toothpicks went much higher. Sir La Rouquette paid forty-three francs for his. Rusconi, who had just arrived, soared up to seventy-two. Finally, the last toothpick, a very thin one that, not 
wanting to deceive anyone, Madam de Combelot said was split, was sold for a hundred and seventeen francs to an elderly gentleman who had become very excited by the young woman’s vigorous 
performance, her bodice gaping open with each of her extravagant auctioneer’s gestures. 

‘It’s split, Messieurs but still usable ... Going at a hundred and eight! ... A hundred and ten, over there! ... Eleven! ... Twelve! ... A hundred and twelve! A hundred and fourteen! It’s worth more than 
that ... A hundred and seventeen! No more offers? Sold for a hundred and seventeen!’ 

With these figures ringing in his ears, Rougon left the bazaar. Out on the terrace, by the water’s edge, he slackened his pace. On the skyline, a storm was brewing. Below him was the Seine, an oily, 
dirty green colour, flowing sluggishly between the hazy embankments with their clouds of dust. In the gardens, gusts of hot wind shook the trees, whose branches then drooped again, their lifeless 
leaves hanging limp. He followed the path between the huge chestnuts. It was almost pitch dark. A damp heat was rising as from a cellar. He had reached the main avenue when he suddenly saw the 
Charbonnels, comfortably installed on a bench. They looked splendid, quite transformed. Sir Charbonnel was dressed in light grey trousers and a tailored frock coat, and his wife was wearing a hat with 
red flowers and a light mantle over a mauve silk gown. Beside them, straddling the bench at one end, was a shabby-looking individual in a frightful old hunting jacket. He was gesticulating as he inched 
along the bench towards them. It was Gilquin. He kept tapping his cloth cap that seemed always about to slip from his head. 

‘What a bunch of crooks!’ he cried. ‘Did Théodore ever try to cheat anybody out of a single sou? They made up some story about military service, just to make things difficult for me. But | showed ’em! 
They can all go to hell! They're afraid of me, they are. They know what my politics are, | was never one of Badinguet’s mob...’ 

Leaning forward, and rolling his eyes, he went on: 

‘There’s only one person down there | miss ... She was adorable, believe me. Quite posh too. Yes, a very nice little person, she was ... Blonde. I've got a lock of her hair...’ 

Then, moving even closer to Madam Charbonnel, and tapping her on the stomach, he almost shouted: 

‘So, Maman, when are you going to take me down to Plassans, to have all those preserves and apples and cherries, eh? You're in the money now, aren’t you!’ 

But the Charbonnels seemed very annoyed by Gilquin’s familiarity. Madam Charbonnel pulled her silk gown away and said between clenched teeth: 

‘We're going to stay in Paris for a while. We may spend six months here every year.’ 

‘Ah, Paris!’ said Sir Charbonnel, with a sigh. ‘There’s nowhere like Paris!’ 

And as the wind was getting up even more, and a gaggle of children’s nannies were scurrying past, he turned to his wife and said: 

‘My dear, we should go in if we don’t want to get wet. Fortunately, we don’t have far to go.’ 

They had put up at the Hotel du Palais-Royal, in the Rue de Rivoli. As they walked off, Gilquin gazed after them, then shrugged his shoulders and said scornfully: 

‘Rats! Rats, like the rest!’ 

Suddenly, he noticed Rougon. He stood swaying, waiting for him to come up. He tapped his cap, and said: 


‘| haven't been round to see you. You're not offended, | hope ... That bugger Du Poizat must have talked about me. Lies, old boy, | can prove it any time ... Anyway, | don’t bear you any grudges ... 
And here’s the proof: I'll give you my address: it's 25 Rue du Bon-Puits, La Chapelle, just five minutes from the city walls. There you are! If you need me, just get in touch.’ 
He shuffled off. He stopped for a moment, as if to get his bearings. Then, shaking his fist at the Tuileries, at the far end of the avenue, leaden grey in the lurid light of the approaching storm, he shouted: 
‘Vive la République!’ 
Rougon left the gardens and walked up the Champs-Elysées. He felt a sudden desire to have a look at his house in the Rue Marbeuf. The following morning he would move out of his quarters at the 
Ministry and resume his life there. He felt weary in spirit but also very calm, though with a dull pain deep down. He thought vaguely that some day, to show how strong he was, he would do great things. 
Every now and then he peered up at the sky. The storm was refusing to break. Reddish clouds filled the horizon. Huge thunderclaps resounded down the Champs-Elysées. The avenue was deserted. 
The thunder was like a series of cannons going off. A shiver ran through the treetops. The first drops of rain fell just as he was turning into the Rue Marbeuf. 
He found a cab standing outside the house, and when he went in, he found his wife, inspecting the rooms, measuring windows, giving instructions to an upholsterer. He was surprised, until she explained 
that she had just seen her brother, Sir Beulin-d’Orchére, the judge, who already knew about Rougon’s fall. He had wanted to annoy his sister, telling her that now he would soon be minister of justice. 
Perhaps he would at last be able to make trouble between husband and wife. But all Madam Rougon had done was send for her carriage, to have a look at their home. She still had the grey, composed 
expression of the devout person she was, and the indomitable calm of the good housekeeper. Silently, she went from room to room, resuming possession of this house which she had made as quiet 
and tranquil as a convent. Her only thought was to be the good steward whose task was to manage this new turn in their fortunes. Rougon was quite touched when he saw her thin, desiccated face 
and all the familiar signs of her passion for order. 
By now the storm had broken. It was incredibly violent. The downpour was accompanied by heavy thunder. Rougon was obliged to wait three-quarters of an hour. He wanted to walk back. The Champs- 
Elysées were now a lake of mud, yellow, liquid mud, stretching from the Arc de Triomphe to the Place de la Concorde as if the bed of a river had suddenly been drained of water. The avenue was 
deserted, except for one or two brave pedestrians looking for stones on which to step across the puddles. The trees were streaming with water and dripping heavily in the still, fresh night air. In the sky, 
the storm had left behind a trail of tattered, coppery clouds, a low-hanging, dirty mass covering the remains of the day, a cut-throat, sinister gloom. 
Rougon had begun once more to daydream about the future. Stray drops of rain fell on his hands. He was more conscious now of a tension within him, as if he had come up against an obstacle blocking 
his path. All at once he heard a great clatter of hooves behind him, a rhythmic tattoo which made the ground tremble. He looked round. 
In the miserable light of the copper-coloured sky, a procession was approaching through the slush of the roadway, on its way back from the Bois, the bright uniforms glinting in the darkness of the 
avenue. In the front and at the rear cantered a squad of dragoons. In the middle was a closed landau, drawn by four horses. At the doors were grooms in full gold-embroidered livery, impassive as the 
mud spattered them with each turn of the wheels. They were already caked in it, from their turndown boots to the tips of their helmets. And in the darkness of the closed landau Rougon could make out 
a child. It was the Prince Imperial looking out, his pink nose pressed to the plate-glass window, his ten little fingers spread out on the pane. 
‘Hal The little toad!’ cried a road sweeper, grinning as he pushed his wheelbarrow along. 
Rougon stood still for a moment, lost in thought, then followed the procession as it rolled on through the mud, the horses’ hooves splashing the leaves of the trees. 

021 
One March day, three years later, there was a very stormy sitting of the legislative body. For the first time, the address from the throne was to be debated. 
In the bar, Sir La Rouquette and an elderly deputy, Sir Lamberthon who had a delightful wife, were sitting opposite each other quietly drinking grogs. 
‘Well, should we go back into the Chamber?’ said Sir Lamberthon, who had been keeping his ears open. ‘I think things are hotting up.’ 
A distant roar could be heard every few moments. A storm of voices would blow up like a sudden squall, followed by total silence. But Sir La Rouquette carried on smoking, with an air of complete 
indifference. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘let them carry on. | want to finish my cigar ... They'll tell us if we’re needed. | asked them to let us know.’ 
They were alone in the bar, a smart little place at the far end of the narrow garden at the corner of the Quai de Bourgogne and the street of the same name. Decorated in a soft shade of green, with 
bamboo trelliswork and large bay windows looking out on to stretches of garden, it was like a greenhouse transformed into a gala buffet, with glass panelling, separate little tables, a red marble counter, 
and chairs upholstered in green rep. Through one of the windows that was open, filtered an exquisite aftemoon, tempered by a cool breeze from the river. 
‘The Italian war has been his crowning glory,’ said Sir La Rouquette, picking up from where he had left off. ‘Today, by giving the country its freedom again, he has shown he is truly a genius...’ 
He was referring to the Emperor. He dwelt for a moment on the significance of the November decrees and the more direct part played by the great bodies of state in the sovereign’s policy, with the 
institution of ‘ministers without portfolio’ charged to represent the regime in the two Chambers. It was a return to a constitutional system, and in particular to what was healthy and sensible in such a 
system. A new era, that of the liberal Empire, was beginning. Carried away in his enthusiasm, he shook off his cigar ash. 
Sir de Lamberthon, however, shook his head. He was more cautious. 
‘He has acted too quickly,’ he murmured. ‘He could have waited. There was no hurry.’ 
‘Oh yes, there was,’ said the young deputy. ‘Something had to be done right away. He saw that — that’s his genius...’ 
Lowering his voice, and with meaningful looks, he explained the political situation. The pronouncements of the bishops on the question of temporal power that the government in Turin was threatening, 
was worrying the Emperor a great deal. At the same time, the opposition was waking up and the country was entering a period of unrest. This was precisely the moment to try to reconcile the two 
factions and, by making judicious concessions, to gain the allegiance of those politicians who were disaffected. The Emperor now felt that the authoritarian Empire had great drawbacks, so he was 
making a liberal Empire the apotheosis which would light the way for the whole of Europe. 
‘Well, | think he has acted too quickly,’ Sir Lamberthon repeated, still shaking his head. ‘I understand very well what you're saying about a liberal Empire. But, my dear fellow, it's an unknown quantity, 
totally unknown, quite unknown...’ 
He waved his hand in the air, and repeated the word ‘unknown’ in three different registers. Sir La Rouquette said no more. He was finishing his drink. The two deputies continued to sit there, dreamy- 
eyed, gazing through the open window at the sky, as if trying to locate the ‘unknown’ somewhere beyond the embankment, over towards the Tuileries, in the banks of drifting mist. Behind them, at the 
far end of the corridors, the cacophony of voices had begun to grow louder again, like the rumbling of an approaching storm. 
Sir de Lamberthon looked round. He was feeling uneasy. After a silence, he asked: 
‘Rougon is giving the reply, isn’t he?’ 
‘Yes, | believe so,’ replied Sir La Rouquette, tight-lipped. 
‘Rougon has a very mixed record,’ continued the elderly deputy. ‘It was an odd choice of the Emperor's, to appoint him minister without portfolio and make him responsible for defending the new policy.’ 
For a while Sir La Rouquette did not respond. He slowly stroked his blond moustache, and finally said: 
‘The Emperor knows Rougon very well.’ 
Then, changing his tone, he exclaimed: 
‘| say, these grogs weren't up to much ... I’m terribly thirsty. | think I'll have some cordial.’ 
He ordered a glass of cordial. Sir Lamberthon hesitated, and finally decided to have a glass of Madeira. They began to talk about Madam de Lamberthon. The husband reproached his young colleague 
for calling on them so infrequently. Sir La Rouquette, leaning back on the sofa, began to admire himself with sidelong glances in the mirrors. He liked the soft green walls of this bright little bar that was 
rather like a Pompadour summer house installed in a convenient spot for princely forest rides, and intended for romantic rendezvous. 
An usher, quite out of breath, suddenly appeared. 
‘Sir La Rouquette, they want you at once!’ 
When the young deputy made a gesture of indifference, the usher bent down and whispered in his ear that the President of the Chamber, Count de Marsy himself, had sent him, and he added, audibly: 
‘In fact, everybody is wanted in the Chamber immediately.’ 
Sir de Lamberthon had already rushed off in the direction of the Chamber. Sir La Rouquette followed, then thought better of it. It occurred to him that he should alert the other stray deputies, and get 
them to their places. First he hurried into the Meeting Room, a beautiful hall illuminated by a glazed ceiling and an enormous green marble fireplace flanked by two recumbent naked women in white 
marble. Despite the mildness of the afternoon, huge logs were blazing in the hearth. At the great table sat three deputies, half asleep but with their eyes open, staring at the wall paintings and the 
famous clock that only needed winding once a year. A fourth deputy stood with his back to the fire, warming himself, apparently fascinated by a tiny plaster statue of Henri IV standing out on a display 
of flags captured at Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena. As their colleague ran from one to another, telling them excitedly to hurry to the Chamber, they seemed to jerk suddenly into life, and made off in 
quick succession. 
Carried away, Sir La Rouquette now ran to the library, remembering on the way to glance into the corridor leading to the cloakroom, where he found Sir Combelot, his hands deep in a basin of water, 
gently rubbing his hands and smiling at their whiteness. Sir Combelot was not going to be hurried. He turned back at once to his hands, rinsing and wiping them slowly with a towel that he then put 
back in the drying cabinet with its brass doors. He even found time to step across to the cheval mirror and comb his luxuriant beard with a little pocket comb. 
The library was empty. The books were all sound asleep in their oak bunks. Nothing cluttered the dark green baize of the two big tables. The bookstands on the chair arms, a film of dust on each of 
them, were all neatly tucked back at the same angle. Slamming the door, thus breaking the cloister-like silence, Sir La Rouquette cried: 
‘There’s never anybody in this place!’ 
From the library he rushed off through a series of corridors and rooms, to the Distribution Hall, with its floor of Pyrenean marble, where his footsteps resounded as if in a church. Here an usher intimated 
that a deputy who was a friend of his, Sir la Villardiére, was just showing a lady and gentleman round, and he was persistent enough to go in search of him. He rushed to the General Foy Room, a 
sombre antechamber where four statues, representing Mirabeau, General Foy, Pailly, and Casimir Périer, never fail to elicit awe and admiration in the provincial bourgeoisie but it was in another room, 
the Throne Room, that he finally discovered Sir la Villardiére, flanked by a corpulent lady and an equally corpulent gentleman, both from Dijon, both lawyers and influential voters of his. 
‘You're wanted!’ cried Sir La Rouquette. ‘You won't be long before you get back to your post, will you?’ 
‘I'll be there right away,’ replied the deputy. 
But he was not able to get away immediately. Impressed by the sumptuousness of the room, with its gilded mouldings and great panels of mirror, the corpulent gentleman had removed his hat and was 
not going to let his ‘dear deputy’ escape easily. He wanted to know more about the Delacroix paintings — the seas and rivers of France — and the towering decorative figures: Mediterraneum Mare, 
Oceanus, Ligeris, Rnenus, Sequana, Rhodanus, Garumna, Araris. These Latin words were too much for him. 
‘Ligeris is the Loire,’ said Sir la Villardiére. 
The Dijon lawyer nodded vigorously. Yes, he understood. But now his good wife was admiring the throne, an armchair raised a little higher than the others on a broad platform, and covered in a loose 
dust-sheet. She stood well back, wearing a reverential expression and appearing very moved. At last, emboldened, she went up to it. Cautiously, she took hold of the dust cover, raised it slightly, 
touched the gilded woodwork, and felt the red plush seat. 
By now Sir La Rouquette was striding through the right wing of the Palace, with its endless corridors and rooms reserved for committees and administrative work. This brought him back to the Hall of 
the Four Columns, where young deputies gaze dreamily at the statues of Brutus, Solon, and Lycurgus. He darted across the Hall of the Last Steps, and scurried round the semicircular Outer Gallery 
that was just like a low cloister; with its gas jets burning day and night, it had the bareness and dimness of a church. Then, quite out of breath, at the head of the little bevy of deputies he had rounded 
up, he threw open a mahogany door decorated with gilt stars. Behind him came Sir Combelot, his hands white, his beard perfectly combed. Sir la Villardiére, who had at last got rid of his two supporters, 
followed on his heels. They all hurried up the stairs and into the Chamber, where all the deputies were on their feet, almost hysterical, waving their arms, threatening the imperturbable orator on the 
rostrum, and shouting: 
‘Order! Order! Order!’ 
‘Order! Order! Order!’ cried Sir La Rouquette and his friends, even louder, though they did not have the faintest idea what had happened. 
There was a terrible din, with deputies stamping their feet and making a thunderous noise with the lids of their desks. Shrill voices rang out like fifes through the medley of other voices that made a 
rumbling sound like organ music. Every now and then the shouting seemed to be broken for a moment, and in the occasional gaps in the tumult precise words and phrases could be heard, accompanied 
by jeers. 
‘Outrageous! Intolerable!’ 


‘Yes, he should withdraw that!’ 

‘Yes, withdraw!’ 

But the most persistent cry that never ceased but became a rhythmic beat matching the stamping of feet, was: ‘Order! Order! Order!’, shouted until their throats became dry. 

The speaker on the rostrum had folded his arms. He was gazing straight ahead, at the infuriated assembly, all those barking faces and brandished fists. Twice, thinking the din would die down for a 
moment, he opened his mouth to speak but that only led to a fresh storm, a wave of absolute fury. The Chamber seemed about to implode. 

Count de Marsy was on his feet in front of the presidential chair, his hand on the bell push, ringing continuously. It was like the ringing of church bells in the middle of a hurricane. His pale, elongated 
face remained perfectly calm. He paused for a moment to straighten his shirt cuffs, then began his ringing again. That faint, ironic smile of his that was like a kind of nervous tic, played on his lips. 
Whenever the shouting died down, he did no more than try to reason: 

‘Messieurs, please...’ 

At last, however, he managed to establish relative quiet, and said: 

‘| call upon the speaker to explain what he said.’ 

The speaker leaned forward, his hands on the edge of the rostrum, and, defiantly emphasizing every syllable with little jerks of his chin, he repeated what he had said: 

‘| said that what happened on 2 December was a crime!’ 

He was unable to say another word. The storm began again. One deputy, his face bright red, shouted that he was an assassin. Another yelled an obscenity that made the stenographers grin but they 
did not record the remark. There was a cacophony of voices; then one voice did make itself heard. It was the fluted voice of Sir La Rouquette: 

‘That's an insult to the Emperor! And an insult to France!’ 

With a dignified gesture, Count de Marsy sat down again. 

‘| call the speaker to order,’ he said. 

There ensued a further, lengthy disturbance. This was no longer the sleepy Chamber which five years previously had voted four hundred thousand francs for the christening of the Prince Imperial. On 
the left, together on one bench, were four deputies applauding their colleague’s speech. So now there were five attacking the Empire. By their persistent opposition, by continuing to speak out against 
it, by stubbornly withholding their votes, they were beginning to undermine it, and their efforts would gradually stir up the whole country. A tiny little group, they stood their ground, though they seemed 
lost in the face of such a crushing majority. To all the threats and brandished fists and noisy pressure of the Chamber, they responded without a hint of dismay, fervent and unwavering in their resistance. 
The Chamber itself seemed to have changed. It seemed to have become resonant, it vibrated with excitement. The rostrum had been reintroduced, in front of the President's desk, and the chilly marble 
columns on each side were now warmed by the fiery oratory of speaker after speaker. The light that poured in from above, through the great glazed apse, seemed to set fire here and there to the red 
velvet of the benches, amid the storm of debates. The monumental presidential desk, with its dark panelling, was now enlivened by Count de Marsy’s sarcasm and irony, his neat frock coat, tightly 
buttoned round his thin waist, forming a tiny silhouette against the marble bas-relief behind him. Now only the allegorical figures of Public Order and Liberty, between their pairs of columns in the 
recesses, were calm; they still had the dead faces and vacant eyes of stone divinities. But what, more than anything else, brought a breath of life into the Chamber was the increased numbers of 
members of the public. Leaning forward and following every word, they introduced real feeling into the place. The second tier of seats had been restored. The press now had their own benches. And at 
the very top, level with the cornice with its gilded ornamentation, people were leaning forward to survey the deputies below: the populace had entered the Chamber, and sometimes the deputies would 
cast anxious glances at them, as if they suddenly thought they could hear the trampling feet of a rioting crowd. 

The speaker at the rostrum was still waiting for an opportunity to go on. Unable to be heard because of the continuous mutter of voices, he began: 

‘Messieurs, | will now continue...’ 

Then he stopped, in order to cry, in much louder tones, at last audible over the din: 

‘If the Chamber will not let me speak, | will register a formal complaint and leave the rostrum!’ 

‘Speak then!’ shouted a number of deputies, and one voice, deep and quite hoarse, growled: 

‘Have your say, you'll certainly get a reply!’ 
All at once, there was complete silence. On the higher benches and in the public gallery, people craned forward to get a glimpse of Rougon, for it was he who had uttered these words. He was on the 
front bench, his elbows on the marble writing-rest. Bent forward, his huge back was motionless, except for a slight swaying of his shoulders. His face, buried in his huge hands, could not be seen at all. 
He was listening. His entry into the debate was eagerly awaited, for this was the first time he would speak as Minister Without Portfolio. No doubt he was well aware that all eyes were upon him. 
Suddenly he looked round and took in the whole Chamber with a single glance. Opposite him, in the section of the public gallery reserved for ministers, he saw Clorinda, in a violet-coloured gown, her 
elbows on the red velvet of the balustrade. With that imperturbable boldness of hers, she stared at him. For a few seconds they held each other’s gaze, unsmiling, as if they were strangers. Then 
Rougon turned round again and went on listening, holding his head in his hands. 

‘Messieurs, | will continue,’ said the speaker. ‘The Decree of 24 November grants freedoms that are purely illusory. We are still a long way from the principles of 1789 that were so grandly declared to 
be the foundation of the Empire’s constitution. If the regime continues to arm itself with exceptional laws, if it is still to impose its candidates on the country, if it does not free the press from arbitrary 
control, in short, if it still holds France at its mercy, whatever apparent concessions it may make are false concessions...’ 

The President interrupted. 

‘| cannot allow the speaker to use such language.’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ came from the right. 

The speaker withdrew his remark, toned down his language, and made an effort to be very moderate, producing fine phrases, beautifully modulated, and very pure in style. Nevertheless, Count de 
Marsy was implacable. He challenged every expression used. The speaker then went off into lofty argumentation, with vague phrases and long words, in which what he said was so unclear that the 
President was obliged to let him carry on. Then, all at once, he was back where he had begun. 

‘To conclude,’ he cried, ‘my friends and | will not vote for the first paragraph of the address,’ the speaker calmly repeated, ‘unless our amendment is adopted. We cannot associate ourselves with 
exaggerated expressions of gratitude when our head of state is so concerned with restrictions. Liberty is indivisible; it cannot be chopped into pieces and rationed out, like charity.’ 

At this, there were loud protests from all over the Chamber. 

‘Your liberty would be absolute licence!’ 

‘Don't talk about charity when you're simply begging for cheap popularity!’ 

‘You would chop heads offl’ cried another. 

‘Our amendment’, the speaker continued, as if deaf to these comments, ‘calls for the abrogation of the Law of Public Safety, the freedom of the press, and free elections...’ 

There was more laughter. One deputy remarked, loudly enough to be heard by his neighbours: ‘You must be dreaming, dear boy, if you think you'll get any of those things!’ Another produced a derisive 
quip after every sentence the speaker uttered. Most of the deputies, however, amused themselves by beating an accompaniment to the speaker's words by knocking their paperknives on the underside 
of their desks. It was like a roll of side drums, and it drowned the speaker out altogether. Nevertheless, he struggled on to the end. Raising himself to his full height, he bellowed these final words above 
the tumult: 

‘Yes, we are revolutionaries, if by revolutionaries you mean men of progress, determined to win back liberty! Refuse the people liberty, and one day they will take it back themselves!’ 

With this, he left the rostrum, amid renewed shouting. The deputies were no longer laughing like a gang of schoolboys in a playground. They had risen to their feet and turned to the left of the Chamber. 
The chant of ‘Order! Order!’ began again. Back in his place, the speaker was still standing, his friends gathered round him. There was much jostling. The majority seemed about to throw themselves at 
these five. Pale-faced, they stood their ground defiantly. De Marsy rang his bell furiously, seeming quite alarmed. Glancing up at the public gallery, where ladies were beginning to shrink back, he cried: 
‘Messieurs, this is outrageous behaviour...’ 

When silence was at last restored, he continued imperiously, in his sharpest tone: 

‘| do not wish to make a second appeal for order. | will simply say that it is outrageous to threaten any speaker in a way that dishonours this Chamber!’ 

A triple wave of applause welcomed these words by the President. There were cries of ‘Bravo!’ and renewed drumming with paperknives, this time as a mark of approval. The speaker on the left would 
have replied but his friends restrained him. The tumult began to die down, breaking into individual conversations. 

‘| now call upon His Excellency Sir Rougon to speak,’ said the President, in a calmer voice. 

A shiver ran through the Chamber, a sigh of satisfied curiosity that gave way to reverential expectation. Round-shouldered, Rougon climbed ponderously on to the rostrum. For a moment he did not 
look at the Chamber at all. He placed a sheaf of notes in front of him, moved the glass of sugared water back, and drew his hands across the lectern as if taking possession of the little mahogany pulpit. 
Only then, leaning back against the presidential desk, did he look up. He had not seemed to age at all. He still had the fresh, pinkish complexion of a small-town lawyer, with his square forehead, large, 
shapely nose, and smooth, elongated cheeks. The only hint of age was his grizzled, bristly hair that was beginning to thin at the temples, making his ears seem even bigger. With half-closed eyes he 
cast a glance at the assembly that was still waiting. For a moment he seemed to be looking for someone. Then his eyes lit once more on Clorinda’s as, all attention, she leaned forward. Then he began, 
in his slow, heavy voice. 

‘We too are revolutionaries, if by that word you mean men of progress, men resolved to restore to this country, one by one, all the essential freedoms...’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ 

‘Yes, Messieurs! What regime better than the Empire ever brought into being the type of liberal reforms you have heard outlined? | do not propose to reply in detail to the speech of the honourable 
member who preceded me. | will simply show that the genius and the generous heart of the Emperor have anticipated every demand made by his most rabid opponents. Yes, Messieurs, the Emperor 
himself, of his own accord, is handing back to the nation the very powers with which it invested him on a day of grave danger to our whole community. It is magnificent to behold, rarely seen in history! 
Of course, we understand the resentment this has provoked in some quarters. Some people have been reduced to questioning the purpose of the proposals and the degree of liberty to be restored ... 
You have understood the great act of 24 November. In the first paragraph of the address it was your desire to indicate to His Majesty your profound gratitude for his magnanimity and for his confidence 
in the wisdom of the legislative body. To adopt the amendment proposed would be a gratuitous insult. | would even call it an evil act. Messieurs, consult your consciences and ask yourselves if you feel 
free or not. The freedom we enjoy today is unrestricted, | myself am the guarantor of that...’ 

He was interrupted by prolonged applause. He had gradually moved to the front of the rostrum. Now, leaning forward, his right arm extended, he raised his voice, and it rang out with extraordinary 
power. Behind him de Marsy lolled back in the presidential chair, listening, wearing the half-smile of a connoisseur of masterly performances. All round the Chamber that was still reverberating with the 
applause, deputies leaned forward, whispering in astonishment and wonder. Clorinda’s arms hung limp on the plush-covered balustrade in front of her. She was transfixed. 

Rougon continued: 

‘Today, the hour we have all been waiting for so impatiently has finally arrived. There is no longer any danger in transforming a prosperous France into a free France. The forces of anarchy are no 
more. The sovereign’s tireless efforts, and the indomitable will of the people, have consigned to oblivion those terrible days of chaos and confusion. Freedom became feasible the moment that faction 
which refused to recognize the essential foundations of an ordered society was overcome. This is why the Emperor has considered it possible to withdraw his powerful hand and reject, as an unnecessary 
burden, any excessive prerogative of power. He now regards his rule to be so indisputable that none can question it. And he has not shrunk from the idea of putting complete trust in the future. He will 
persist with his work of liberation, restoring freedoms one by one, in stages which, in his wisdom, he will determine. From now on, it is this programme of continuous advancement that it will be our task 
to defend in this Chamber...’ 

One of the five deputies on the left leapt indignantly to his feet, and cried: 

‘But you were the minister of absolute repression!’ 

And another added passionately: 

‘Those who sent their victims to Cayenne and Lambése have no right to speak in the name of liberty!” 

There were loud murmurs. Many deputies, not having caught what was said, were leaning forward, asking their neighbours. De Marsy pretended not to have heard. He simply threatened to call any 
interrupters to order. 

‘| have just been reproached...’, Rougon went on. 


But now there were shouts from the right that made it impossible for him to continue. 

‘No, no, don’t answer!’ 

‘Take no notice of insults like that!’ 

With a single gesture he pacified the Chamber. Resting his fists on the edge of the lectern, he swung round to the left, like a wild boar at bay. 

‘| won't answer that,’ he said calmly. 

This was merely an opening remark, for although he had said he would not respond to what the deputy of the left had said, he now proceeded to address in great detail the issues raised. First, he 
outlined his critic's arguments. He did this in quite a mocking way, flaunting a kind of studied impartiality. This had a tremendous effect, suggesting he was utterly scornful of all those fine arguments 
and was ready to cast them aside from one moment to the next. Then, he seemed to forget to deal with them at all. He did not address a single point. But then he attacked the weakest of the arguments 
with tremendous violence, in a flood of eloquence that completely demolished it and elicited a burst of applause. He was exultant. His great bulk seemed to fill the entire rostrum. His shoulders rose 
and fell to the rhythm of his sentences. His rhetorical performance was in one sense quite ordinary, full of incorrect language, bristling with points of law, and padded with clichés stretched to breaking 
point. The only thing in which as orator he was without peer was his incredible ability to keep going. He was indefatigable. He could keep a sentence in the air endlessly, magnificently, sweeping all 
before it. 

When he had been speaking for a whole hour, he took a few sips of water and drew breath, putting his notes in order. 

‘Take a rest!’ suggested a number of deputies. 

But he did not feel in the least tired. He wanted to bring his speech to a conclusion. 

‘What are they asking of you, Messieurs?’ he asked. 

Cries of ‘Listen! Listen!’ came from the benches. All faces were now turned in rapt attention towards Rougon. From time to time, as his voice rang out, a wave of emotion seemed to sweep through the 
Chamber, like a great gust of wind. 

‘They are asking you to abrogate the Law of Public Safety. | will not remind you of the terrible moment when that law became a vital arm of government; the country needed reassurance, France had 
to be saved from a fresh cataclysm. Today that weapon rests in its scabbard. The government that always used it with restraint...’ 

‘Very true!’ 

‘The government now uses it only in the most exceptional circumstances. That weapon poses no threat to anyone, except perhaps to those sectarian groups who still harbour the mad desire to see the 
worst days in our national history come back again. Travel through our towns, travel through the countryside, everywhere you will find peace and prosperity. Ask orderly folk and you will find that there 
is not one who feels burdened by these extraordinary laws for which we are attacked as if they were a crime. | repeat, in the paternal hands of the government those laws continue to act as a safeguard 
against any despicable attempts to undermine our society, though it is now impossible for such attempts ever to succeed. Decent folk need never be concerned by the existence of those safeguards. 
Let us leave them where they are, until such time as the Sovereign feels that they may be done away with ... And what else is it they ask, Messieurs? Free elections, freedom of the press, all manner 
of freedoms. Please allow me to pause for a moment and consider the many achievements of the Empire. Around me, wherever | look, | see public freedoms growing and bearing magnificent fruit. | 
find it deeply moving to be able to say that France, once brought so low, is now rising high, offering the world the example of a people winning its freedom by virtue of its own good behaviour. Our time 
of trial is over. There is no longer any question of dictatorship, of authoritarian government. We are all builders of liberty...’ 

‘Bravo! Bravo!’ 

‘They call for free elections. But is not universal suffrage, applied in the widest possible way, the essential condition of the Empire’s very existence? Admittedly, the government puts forward its own 
candidates. But does the revolutionary party also not propose its own men, with shameless audacity? We are attacked and we defend ourselves, what could be fairer? They would like to gag us, tie 
our hands, immobilize us completely. That is what we will never allow. Because of our love of our country, we shall ever be at hand to counsel it and signal its true interests. The nation, after all, is the 
master of its own destiny. It votes, and we bow to its will. By belonging to this assembly, and enjoying here complete freedom of speech, the members of the opposition themselves are proof of our 
respect for the determinations of universal suffrage. If the country votes, by a crushing majority, in support of the Empire, it is to the country that the revolutionaries should complain ... In this parliament 
every barrier to the exercise of freedom has today been removed. It has been the Sovereign’s will to give the great institutions of state a more direct role in his policies, and that is remarkable proof of 
his confidence. From now on you will be able to debate every action proposed by the government, with full rights of amendment and complete freedom to express, in a reasoned manner, your own 
views and preferences. Every year, the address from the throne will serve as a meeting point between the Emperor and the nation’s representatives, at which the latter will have the opportunity to say 
whatever they like. It is from such open discussion that strong states are born. This rostrum, graced by so many illustrious speakers before me, has been restored. A parliament that engages in debate 
is a parliament that works. Would you like to know what really think? | will tell you: it makes me happy to see a group of opposition deputies here. In our midst there will always be adversaries who will 
try to fault us, thereby highlighting our integrity. For them we demand the greatest privileges possible. We fear neither passion nor scandal nor even abuse of free speech, however dangerous such 
things might be ... And as for the press, Messieurs, it has never enjoyed greater freedom, under any government that wishes to be respected. All important ideas, all matters of significance, are able to 
find expression in the press. The administration is merely concerned to combat the propagation of evil doctrines, the peddling of poison. But for the decent press that is the great voice of public opinion, 
we have the greatest respect. That press assists us in our task, it is the great tool of our age. If the government did once take control of it, that was only to prevent it from falling into the hands of its 
enemies...’ 
There was a burst of approving laughter. But Rougon was now coming to his peroration. Gripping the front of the rostrum, he lunged forward and made a great sweeping gesture with his right arm. His 
powerful voice rang out. Suddenly, in the middle of his liberal idyll, he seemed overcome with rage. His clenched fist was a battering ram, threatening something unseen, in the distance. The invisible 
foe was the red spectre of revolution. In a few dramatic sentences he evoked that spectre waving its bloodstained flag, sweeping across the countryside with burning torches, leaving in its wake rivers 
of mud and blood. What could now be heard in his voice were the warning bells from the time of street riots, with the whistle of bullets, the sound of strongboxes in the banks being broken open, the 
savings of the bourgeoisie plundered and redistributed. The deputies sat pale on their benches. Then Rougon became calm again. With extravagant words of praise that had the rhythmic balance of a 
censer, he brought his speech to a close by speaking once more of the Emperor. 

‘Praise be to God that we enjoy the protection of the Prince chosen by Providence to save us. In the shelter of his infinite wisdom we can find rest. He has taken us by the hand and, step by step, 
weaving his way between the reefs, he is leading us safely to port.’ 

There was deafening applause. The sitting was suspended for nearly ten minutes. Deputies rushed across to the Minister as he resumed his seat, his forehead moist with sweat, his shoulders still 
heaving from his exertions. Sir La Rouquette, Sir Combelot, and a hundred others congratulated him and reached out their hands in an effort to shake his as he passed. It was as if an earthquake was 
rumbling through the Chamber. Even in the public gallery people were chattering and gesticulating. Under the sunlit expanse of the ceiling with all its gilt and marble, an imposing combination of temple 
and administrative office, there was all the hubbub of a public square, incredulous laughter, cries of astonishment and admiration, all the clamour of a crowd in the grip of high emotion. Count de Marsy 
and Clorinda exchanged a momentary glance, and nodded. They recognized the great man’s triumph. With this speech Rougon had inaugurated the extraordinary upturn in his fortunes which was to 
take him to such heights. 

Meanwhile, another deputy had taken his place at the rostrum. He had a clean-shaven face, white as wax, and long blond hair, a few locks of which even fell to his shoulders. Standing very stiffly, and 
making no gesture, he ran his eye over some enormous sheets of paper, the manuscript of a speech which he began to read in a lacklustre way. 

‘Pray silence, pray silence!’ cried the ushers. 

The speaker asked the government to explain itself. He was very annoyed by its wait-and-see policy in the face of Italy's threat to the Holy See. The Church’s temporal power was the Holy Ark, and 
the address should have contained some formal commitment, even an injunction, with regard to the integrity of the papal state. The speech entered into historical considerations, to show that Christian 
law, several centuries before the treaties of 1815, had established the political system of Europe. Then came a rhetoric of fear, the speaker declaring that he could see the dissolution of the old order 
of Europe amid popular upheavals. At certain points, when he made too direct allusions to the King of Italy, there were signs of unrest in the assembly. But the compact group of clerical deputies on 
the right, nearly a hundred of them, were most attentive. They strongly approved of every part of the speech, and each time their colleague referred to the Pope they indicated their support with a slight 
nod. 

The speaker concluded with a sentence that was met with cries of approval. 

‘I do not like’, he said, ‘to see Venice the magnificent, the Queen of the Adriatic, turned into a petty vassal of Turin.’ 

Rougon, his neck still covered in sweat, his voice husky, his great frame exhausted by his speech, insisted on giving an immediate response. It was a superb spectacle. He made the most of his fatigue, 
he played to the gallery with it, dragging himself to the rostrum, and beginning his reply with a few muttered words that were barely audible. He expressed his deep regret that among the opponents of 
the government there were decent men, who until now had been so devoted to the institutions of the Empire. Surely there was some misunderstanding, surely they did not really wish to swell the ranks 
of the revolutionaries, nor to undermine the authority of a government that strove unremittingly to ensure the victory of the faith? Turning to the benches on the right, he gestured imploringly to them 
and spoke with a humility full of guile, as if to powerful enemies, the only enemies he really feared. 

Little by little, his voice regained all its resonance, till it filled the Chamber; and as he spoke he thumped his chest with his mighty fists. 

‘We have been accused of irreligion. That is a lie! We are the respectful offspring of the Church and it is our good fortune to be true believers ... Yes, Messieurs, our faith is our guide and our support 
in the sometimes burdensome task of government. What would become of us if we could not place ourselves in the hands of Providence? Our sole ambition is to be the humble instrument of His 
designs, the obedient tool of God’s will. This gives us the strength to speak out and to do good ... Messieurs, | am happy here and now to kneel, with all the fervour of my Catholic heart, before the 
sovereign Pontiff, before that august old man of whom France will ever be the vigilant, devoted daughter.’ 

They did not wait for him to finish his sentence before bursting into applause. The rafters shook. Rougon’s triumph became an apotheosis. 

As they left, Clorinda looked out for him. They had not spoken to each other for three years. When he appeared, he looked rejuvenated, as if suddenly relieved of a burden. In one hour he had cancelled 
out his whole political life hitherto and was now ready, under the guise of parliamentary government, to gratify his insatiable appetite for power. She yielded to her natural impulse and went up to him, 
her hand outstretched, her eyes moist with tenderness, saying: 

‘| must say you're very impressive, you know!’ 
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On the drive home, the barouche was reduced to a crawl by the long line of carriages returning by the side of the lake. At one point they had to pull up completely. The sun was setting in a grey October 
sky, streaked on the horizon with thin clouds. One last ray, falling from the distant shrubbery of the waterfall, threaded along the roadway and bathed the long line of stationary carriages with pale red 
light. The golden glints, the bright flashes given off by the wheels, seemed to have settled along the straw-coloured edges of the barouche, while the dark-blue panels reflected patches of the surrounding 
landscape. Higher up, in the red light that lit them up from behind and made the brass buttons of their capes half-folded across the back of the box shine even more brightly, sat the coachman and the 
footman, in their dark-blue liveries, drab breeches, and black and yellow striped waistcoats, erect, solemn, and patient, like well-bred servants untroubled by an obstruction of carriages. Their hats, 
decorated with black cockades, looked very dignified. The horses, a pair of splendid bays, snorted impatiently. ‘Look,’ said Maxime, ‘that’s Laure d’Aurigny over there, in that brougham.’ 
Renée sat up, and blinked with the exquisite grimace caused by her short-sightedness. 
‘| thought she had disappeared,’ said Renée. ‘She has changed the colour of her hair, hasn’t she?’ 
‘Yes,’ replied Maxime with a laugh. ‘Her new lover hates red.’ 
Awakened from the melancholy dream that had kept her silent for an hour, stretched out on the back seat of the carriage as on an invalid’s chaise longue, Renée leaned forward to look, resting her 
hand on the low door of the barouche. Over a gown consisting of a mauve silk polonaise and tunic, trimmed with wide, plaited flounces, she wore a little coat of white cloth with mauve velvet lapels that 
made her look very smart. Her strange, fawn-coloured hair, like the colour of fine butter, was barely concealed by a tiny bonnet adorned with a little bunch of Bengal roses. She continued to screw up 
her eyes in a way that made her look like a cheeky little boy, her smooth forehead furrowed by a long crease, her upper lip protruding like a sulky child’s. Then, finding that she could not see, she took 
her eyeglass, a man’s double eyeglass with a tortoiseshell frame, and, holding it in her hand without placing it on her nose, examined at leisure the fat Laure d’Aurigny, with an air of complete 
detachment. 


The carriages did not move. In the mass of dark patches made by the line of broughams, of which so many had crowded into the Bois that autumn afternoon, gleamed the glass of a carriage window, 
the bit of a bridle, the plated socket of a lamp, the braid on the livery of a lackey perched on his box. Here and there a piece of fabric, part of a woman’s silk or velvet dress, flashed from an open landau. 
Little by little a deep silence had replaced all the activity and movement that had subsided into stillness. The people in the carriages could hear the conversations of those on foot. Silent glances were 
exchanged from window to window; no one spoke, the silence broken only by the creaking of a harness or the impatient pawing of a horse’s hoof. The muffled sounds of the Bois died away in the 
distance. 

Tout Paris was there, in spite of the lateness of the season: the Duchesse de Sternich, in a chariot; Madam de Lauwerens, in a smart victoria and pair; the Baronne de Meinhold, in an enchanting light- 
brown cab; the Countess Vanska, with her piebald ponies; Madam Daste, with her famous black steppers; Madam de Guende and Madam Teissiére in a brougham; little Sylvia in a dark-blue landau. 
Then there was Don Carlos, in mourning, with his solemn, old-fashioned liveries; Selim Pasha, with his fez and without his tutor; the Duchesse de Rozan, in a miniature brougham, with her powdered 
livery; the Count de Chibray, in a dog cart; Mr Simpson, driving his perfectly appointed drag; and the whole American colony. Then, finally, two Academicians in a hired cab. 

The front carriages were finally able to proceed, and one by one the whole line began to move slowly forward. It was like an awakening. A thousand shimmering lights seemed to appear, quick flashes 
played on the wheels, sparks flew from the horses’ harness. On the ground, on the trees, appeared broad reflections of trotting glass. The glitter of wheels and harness, the blaze of varnished panels 
glowing with the redness of the setting sun, the bright notes of colour cast by the dazzling liveries perched up full against the sky, and by the rich costumes spilling out through the carriage doors, were 
accompanied by a continuous, hollow rumbling sound, marked by the rhythmic trot of the horses. The procession continued, with the same effects of light and noise, unceasingly and in a single 
movement, as if the front carriages were dragging all the others behind them. 

Renée yielded to the sudden movement of the barouche, and letting go of her eyeglass, threw herself back on the cushions. Shivering, she drew towards her a corner of the bearskin that filled the 
inside of the carriage as with a sheet of silky snow, and thrust her gloved hands into the long, soft, curly hair. A breeze began to blow. The warm October day that had given the Bois a feeling of spring 
and brought the great ladies out in open carriages, threatened to end in a bitterly cold evening. 

For a moment Renée remained huddled in the warmth of her corner, lulled by the pleasurable sound of the turning wheels of the carriages. Then, raising her head to look at Maxime, whose eyes were 
calmly undressing the women displayed to view in the adjacent broughams and landaus, she said: 

‘Tell me, do you really think that Laure d’Aurigny is attractive? You sounded very keen on her the other day, when they were discussing the sale of her diamonds! By the way, did you see the necklace 
and aigrette your father bought for me at the sale?’ 

‘Yes, he does things very well,’ said Maxime without answering, laughing mischievously. ‘He knows how to pay Laure’s debts as well as give his wife diamonds.’ 

Renée shrugged slightly. 

‘You little devil!’ she murmured with a smile. 

Maxime was leaning forward, looking attentively at a lady whose green dress interested him. Renée sank back, and with half-closed eyes gazed languidly at both sides of the avenue, seeing nothing. 
On the right, copses and low-cut trees with russet leaves and slender branches passed slowly by; at intervals, on the track reserved for riders, slim-waisted gentlemen galloped past, their steeds raising 
little clouds of fine dust behind them. On the left, at the foot of the narrow lawns intersected by flower-beds and shrubs, the lake, clear as crystal, without a ripple, lay as though neatly trimmed along its 
edges by the gardeners’ spades; and on the far side of this translucent mirror, the two islands, between them the grey bar of the connecting bridge, displayed their smiling slopes and, against the pale 
sky, the theatrical grouping of fir trees and evergreens, whose black foliage, like the fringe of curtains carefully draped along the edge of the horizon, was reflected in the water. This scrap of nature, 
like a newly painted piece of scenery, lay bathed in a faint shadow, in a pale blue haze that gave the distant scene an exquisite charm, an air of entrancing artificiality. On the other bank, the Chalet 
des les, as if freshly varnished, shone like a new toy; and the paths of yellow sand, the narrow garden walks that wind among the lawns and around the lake, edged with iron hoops in imitation of rustic 
woodwork, stood out more curiously, in the dying light, against the soft green of grass and water. 

Renée, used to the artful charms of these sights, and yielding once more to her languor, had lowered her eyelids altogether, and looked only at her slender fingers twisting the long hairs of the bearskin. 
There was a sudden jolt in the even trot of the line of carriages and, looking up, she nodded to two young ladies lolling side by side in a chariot that was noisily leaving the road that skirts the lake, in 
order to go down one of the side avenues. The Marquise d’Espanet, whose husband, an aide-de-camp to the Emperor, had recently scandalized the discontented members of the old nobility by loudly 
declaring his total support for the Empire, was one of the most celebrated ladies of the court; her companion, Madam Haffner, was the wife of a well-known manufacturer from Colmar, a multi-millionaire 
whom the Empire was turning into a politician. Renée, who had been at school with the two inseparables, as people had nicknamed them knowingly, called them by their first names, Adeline and 
Suzanne. 

As she was about to sink back into her corner, after giving them a smile, a laugh from Maxime made her turn round. 

‘No, don't, I’m too depressed: don’t laugh, I’m serious,’ she said, seeing that the young man was looking at her ironically, making fun of the way she was huddled in her corner of the barouche. 
Maxime put on a comic voice: 

‘How unhappy we are: how jealous.’ 

She looked surprised. 

‘Me!’ she said. ‘Jealous of what?’ 

Then she added, with a pout of contempt, as if remembering: 

‘Ah, yes, that fat Laure! | hadn’t given her a thought, believe me. If, as everybody says, Aristide has paid that woman’s debts and saved her a trip abroad, it only proves that he’s less fond of money 
than | thought. This will put him back in the ladies’ good graces. The dear man can do whatever he likes.’ 

She smiled, saying the words ‘the dear man’ in a tone of benign indifference. Suddenly, becoming depressed again, casting around her the despairing glance of women who do not know what form of 
amusement to indulge in, she murmured: 

‘Oh, I'd like to ... But no, I’m not jealous, not in the least.’ 

She stopped, not sure what to say. 

‘You know, I’m bored,’ she said at last, abruptly. 

Then she sat silent, her lips tightly closed. The line of carriages was still travelling along the side of the lake, with its even trot and a noise like a distant waterfall. On the left, between the water and the 
roadway, rose little bushes of evergreens with thin straight stems, forming curious little clusters of pillars. On the right, the copses and low trees had come to an end; the Bois opened out into broad 
lawns, vast expanses of grass, with here and there a group of tall trees; the greensward ran on, with gentle undulations, to the Porte de la Muette, whose low gates that seemed like a piece of black 
lace stretched along the ground, were visible in the distance; and on the slopes, in the hollows, the grass was quite blue. Renée stared blankly before her, as if this widening of the horizon, these gentle 
meadows, soaked in the evening air, made her feel more keenly the emptiness of her life. 

After a pause, she repeated querulously: 

‘Oh, I’m bored, bored to death.’ 

‘You're not much fun, you know,’ said Maxime calmly. ‘Your nerves are bad, obviously.’ 

‘Yes, my nerves are bad,’ she repeated dryly. 

Then she became motherly: 

‘I'm growing old, my dear child; I'll soon be thirty. It’s terrible. Nothing gives me pleasure. You're only twenty, you can’t understand.’ 

‘Did you bring me here to listen to your life story?’ interrupted the young man. ‘It would take an eternity.’ 

She greeted this impertinence with a faint smile, as if it were the outburst of a spoilt child who said anything he pleased. 

‘You have every right to complain,’ continued Maxime. ‘You spend more than a hundred thousand francs a year on your wardrobe, you live in a mansion, you have splendid horses, your every whim is 
satisfied, and the newspapers report every new gown of yours as an event of the highest importance; women envy you and men would give ten years of their lives to kiss your fingertips. Isn't it true?’ 
She nodded. Her eyes lowered, she had resumed curling the hairs of the bearskin. 

‘Don't be so modest,’ Maxime continued. ‘Admit that you’re one of the pillars of the Second Empire. We needn't hide these things from each other. Wherever you go, to the Tuileries, to the houses of 
ministers, to the houses of mere millionaires, high or low, you're treated like a queen. There isn’t a pleasure you haven't tasted, and if | had the courage, if my respect for you did not hold me back, I'd 
say...’ 

He paused for a few seconds, laughing, then finished his sentence boldly: 

‘I'd say you've bitten every apple.’ 

She did not bat an eyelid. 

‘And you're bored!’ resumed the young man, with comic indignation. ‘It's scandalous! What is it you want? What on earth are you dreaming about?’ 

She shrugged, as if to imply that she did not know. Though she kept her head bowed, Maxime could see that she looked so serious and so sad that he thought it best to hold his tongue. He watched 
the line of carriages that, when they reached the end of the lake, spread out, filling the whole of the intersection. They swept round majestically; the quicker trot of the horses sounded noisily on the 
hard ground. 

The barouche, making a large circuit to join the line, rocked in a way that Maxime found vaguely pleasurable. Then, yielding to his desire to heap criticism on Renée, he said: 

‘You know, you deserve to ride in a cab! It would serve you right! Look at these people going back to Paris, they’re all at your feet. They greet you as if you were their queen, and your dear friend, Sir 
Mussy, can hardly prevent himself from blowing kisses at you.’ 

A horseman was in fact greeting Renée. Maxime had been talking in a hypocritical, mocking voice. But Renée barely turned round, and shrugged. This time Maxime made a gesture of despair. 
‘Really,’ he said, ‘has it come to this? Good God, you've got everything: what more do you want?’ 

Renée looked up. Her eyes glowed with the desire of unsatisfied curiosity. 

‘| want something different,’ she replied softly. 

‘But since you have everything,’ resumed Maxime, laughing, ‘there is nothing different. What does “something different” mean?’ 

‘What?’ she repeated. 

She fell silent. She had turned right round, and was watching the strange picture fading behind her. It was almost night; twilight was spreading slowly like fine ash. The lake, seen from the front, in the 
pale light that still hovered over the water, became rounder, like a huge tin fish; on either side, the plantations of evergreens, whose slim, straight stems seemed to rise up from its still surface, looked 
at this hour like purple colonnades, delineating with their even shapes the studied curves of the shore; and shrubs rose in the background, confused masses of foliage forming large black patches that 
closed off the horizon. Behind these patches was the glow of the dying sunset that set fire to only a small portion of the grey immensity. Above the still lake, the low copses, the strangely flat perspective, 
stretched the vast sky, infinite, deepened and widened. The great slice of sky hanging over this small piece of nature caused a thrill, an indefinable sadness; and from these paling heights fell so deep 
an autumnal melancholy, so sweet and heart-breaking a darkness, that the Bois, wound little by little in a shadowy shroud, lost its worldly graces, and widened out, full of the powerful charm that forests 
have. The wheels of the carriages, whose bright colours were fading in the twilight, sounded like the distant voices of leaves and running water. Everything was slowly dying away. In the middle of the 
lake, in the general evanescence, the lateen sail of the great pleasure-boat stood out strongly against the glow of the sunset. It was now impossible to distinguish anything but this sail, this triangle of 
yellow canvas, enormously enlarged. 

Renée, satiated as she was, had a strange feeling of illicit desire at the sight of this landscape that had become unrecognizable, of this scrap of nature, so worldly and artificial that the great pulsating 
darkness had transformed into a sacred grove, one of the ideal glades in whose recesses the gods of antiquity hid their Titanic loves, their adulteries, their divine incests. As the barouche drove towards 
Paris, it seemed to her that the twilight was carrying off behind her, in its tremulous veil, the land of her dreams, the shameful, mythical alcove in which her sick heart and weary flesh might at last have 
found satisfaction. 

When, fading into the shadows, the lake and bushes showed only as a black bar against the sky, Renée turned round abruptly and, in an annoyed tone, resumed her interrupted sentence: 

‘What? Something different, yes! | want something different. How can | know what! If | knew ... You know, I’m sick of balls, sick of suppers, sick of pleasures of that sort. It's so boring. And men are 
insufferable, absolutely insufferable.’ 


Maxime began to laugh. A certain excitement was discernible beneath the aristocratic manner of the society lady. She no longer fluttered her eyelids, and the line on her forehead stood out even more; 
her lip, so much like a sulky child’s, protruded as if desperately seeking the nameless pleasures she pined for. She saw that Maxime was laughing but was too excited to stop; lying back, swayed by 
the rocking of the carriage, she continued in short, sharp sentences: 

‘Absolutely, yes, you're all insufferable. | don’t include you, Maxime, you're too young. But if | told you how oppressive | found Aristide in the early days! And the others! The men I’ve had as lovers ... 
You know, we’re good friends, you and I: | can confide in you; well, there are days when I’m so tired of living the life of a rich woman, adored and worshipped, that | feel I'd rather be somebody like 
Laure d’Aurigny, one of those ladies who live quite independent lives.’ 

As Maxime began to laugh even more, she insisted: 

‘Yes, a Laure d’Aurigny. It must surely be less boring.’ 

She sat silent for a few minutes, as if imagining the life she would lead if she were Laure. Then, with a note of discouragement in her voice, she resumed: 

‘But | suppose those women must have their problems too. There’s no pleasure in life. It's deadly. As | said, there ought to be something different, you understand; | can’t imagine what but something 
else, something that would happen to nobody but oneself, something completely new, a rare, unknown pleasure...’ 

She spoke slowly. She uttered these last words as if trying to discover something, and sank into a deep reverie. The barouche went up the avenue leading out of the Bois. It was getting darker; the 
copses ran along on either side like grey walls; the yellow iron chairs on which, on fine evenings, the bourgeois love to disport themselves in their Sunday best, were lined up along the footpaths, empty, 
with the desolate air of garden furniture in winter; and the dull rhythmical sound of the carriages could be heard along the avenues like a sad refrain. 

Maxime undoubtedly appreciated the bad form of thinking that life could be enjoyable. Though young enough to give himself over to the occasional outburst of contented admiration, he was too selfish, 
too cynical and indifferent, and already too world-weary not to declare himself disgusted, sick, played out. He usually took a certain pride in making this confession. 

He threw himself back in the carriage like Renée, and assumed a plaintive tone. 

‘Yes, you're right,’ he said. ‘It’s deadly. Actually, I’m no better than you at finding enjoyment; I’ve often dreamt of something different too. There’s nothing more pointless than travel. As for making 
money, | prefer to spend it, though even that isn’t always as much fun as one imagines. Loving and being loved: we soon get sick of that, don’t we?’ 

Renée did not respond, and he went on, wanting to shock her with a piece of gross blasphemy: 

‘I'd like a nun to fall in love with me. That might be fun. Have you ever dreamt of loving a man you couldn’t think about without committing a crime?’ 

She did not react, and Maxime concluded that she was not listening. She seemed to be sleeping with her eyes open, the nape of her neck resting against the padded edge of the barouche. She lay 
listlessly, thinking, prey to the dreams that kept her in a sombre mood, and from time to time a slight nervous tremor passed over her lips. She was slowly overcome by the shadow of the twilight; all 
that this shadow contained of sadness, of discreet pleasures and secret hopes, penetrated her, enveloping her with an air of morbid languor. Doubtless, while staring at the round back of the footman 
on his box, she was thinking of those fleeting delights, of those entertainments that had faded so quickly, and of which she was now so weary; she pictured her past life, the instantaneous satisfaction 
of her appetites, the sickening luxury, the appalling monotony of the same loves and the same betrayals. Then, like a ray of hope, there came to her, with shivers of longing, the idea of that ‘something 
different’ that her conscious mind could hardly grasp. Her dreams wandered. The word she strove to find escaped into the night, became lost in the movement of the carriages. The gentle vibration of 
the barouche was but one more impediment to the formulation of her desire. An immense temptation rose from the empty space, from the copses asleep in the shadows on either side of the avenue, 
from the noise of wheels and from the gentle oscillation that made her so pleasantly drowsy. A thousand tremulous emotions passed over her body: unrealised dreams, nameless delights, confused 
longings, all the monstrous voluptuousness that a drive home from the Bois under a paling sky can infuse into a woman’s heart. She kept both hands buried in the bearskin, she was quite warm in her 
white cloth coat with the mauve velvet lapels. She put out her foot, stretching, and her ankle lightly touched Maxime’s warm leg; he took no notice. A jolt aroused her from her torpor. She raised her 
head, and her grey eyes looked curiously at the young man who sat lounging in an attitude of sheer elegance. 

At this moment the barouche left the Bois. The Avenue de |'Impératrice stretched out in the darkness, with the two green lines of its painted fences meeting on the horizon. In the side-path reserved for 
riders, a white horse formed a bright patch in the grey shadows. Here and there, on the other side, along the roadway, were late strollers, groups of black spots, making their way slowly back to Paris; 
and high up, at the end of the procession of carriages, the Arc de Triomphe, seen at an angle, stood out in its whiteness against a vast expanse of sooty sky. 

As the barouche went up the avenue at an increased pace, Maxime, charmed by the English appearance of the scene, looked out at the irregular architecture of the private houses, with their lawns 
running down to the pavements. Renée, still dreaming, amused herself by watching the gaslamps in the Place de I’Etoile being lit, one by one, on the edge of the horizon, and as each of these bright 
jets splashed the dying day with its little yellow flame, she seemed to hear mysterious voices; it seemed that Paris was being lit up for her, making ready the unknown pleasure for which her senses 
yearned. 

The barouche turned into the Avenue de la Reine-Hortense and pulled up at the end of the Rue Monceau, a few steps from the Boulevard Malesherbes, in front of a large mansion standing between a 
courtyard and a garden. The two gates, heavily ornamented with gilt decorations that opened into the courtyard, were flanked by a pair of lamps shaped like urns, similarly covered with gilding, and in 
which flared broad gas jets. Between the two gates, the concierge lived in a pretty lodge vaguely suggestive of a little Greek temple. 

Maxime sprang lightly to the ground as the carriage was about to enter the courtyard. 

‘You know,’ said Renée, grasping him by the hand, ‘dinner is at half-past seven. You have more than an hour to dress. Don’t keep us waiting.’ 

And she added with a smile: 

‘The de Mareuils are coming ... Your father wants you to pay Louise every attention.’ 

Maxime shrugged. 

‘What a bore!’ he murmured peevishly. ‘I don’t mind marrying her but wooing her is just silly. | would appreciate it, Renée, if you would rescue me from Louise this evening.’ 

He put on his comic look, the accent and grimace he borrowed from Lassouche whenever he was about to tell one of his stock jokes. 

‘Will you, stepmother dear?’ 

Renée shook hands with him in masculine fashion, and quickly, with nervous, jesting boldness, said: 

‘If | hadn’t married your father, I’m sure you would have wanted to court me.’ 

The young man seemed to find the idea very funny, for he was still laughing when he turned the comer of the Boulevard Malesherbes. 

The barouche entered and drew up in front of the steps. These steps, broad and low, were sheltered by a great glass awning, with a scalloped bordering with gilded acorns. The house’s two storeys 
rose up above the servants’ quarters, whose square windows, glazed with frosted glass, appeared almost at ground level. At the top of the steps the hall door projected outwards, flanked by slender 
columns set into the wall, forming a slight break, marked at each storey by a bay window, and ascending to the roof, where it finished in a pediment. The storeys had five windows on either side, placed 
at regular intervals along the facade, and simply framed in stone. The roof was cut off square above the attic windows, with broad and almost perpendicular sides. 

On the garden side the fagade was far more sumptuous. A regal flight of steps led to a narrow terrace that skirted the whole length of the ground floor; the balustrade of this terrace, designed to match 
the railings of the Parc Monceau, was even more heavily gilded than the awning or the lamps in the courtyard. Above this rose the mansion, having at each corner a pavilion, a sort of tower half enclosed 
in the body of the building, and containing rooms that were circular in shape. In the centre there bulged out slightly a third turret, more deeply contained in the building. The windows, tall and narrow in 
the turrets, wider apart and almost square on the flat portions of the facade, had on the ground floor stone balustrades and on the upper floors gilded wrought-iron railings. The display of decoration 
was profuse. The house was hidden under its sculpture. Around the windows and along the cornices ran volutes of flowers and branches; there were balconies shaped like baskets full of blossoms, 
and supported by tall, naked women with wide hips and jutting breasts; and here and there were fanciful escutcheons, clusters of fruit, roses, every flower it is possible for stone or marble to represent. 
The higher one looked, the more the building burst into blossom. Around the roof ran a balustrade on which urns, at regular intervals, stood blazing with flames of stone; and there, between the bull’s- 
eye windows of the attics that opened on to an incredible mass of fruit and foliage, mantled the crowning portions of this amazing spectacle, the pediments of the turrets, in the midst of which the naked 
women reappeared, playing with apples, adopting poses amidst sheaves of rushes. The roof, loaded with these ornaments and surmounted by a cresting of embossed lead, with two lightning conductors 
and four huge, symmetrical chimneystacks carved like all the rest, seemed the finishing-piece of this architectural firework display. 

On the right was an enormous hothouse, built on to the side of the house and communicating with the ground floor through the glass door of a drawing room. The garden, separated from the Parc 
Monceau by a low railing concealed by a hedge, had a considerable slope. Too small for the house, so small that a lawn and a few clumps of evergreens filled it entirely, it was there simply as a mound, 
a green pedestal on which the house stood proudly planted in its gala dress. Seen from the gardens, across the well-trimmed grass and the glistening foliage of the shrubs, this remarkable edifice, still 
new and pallid, had the wan face, the purse-proud, foolish self-importance of a female parvenu, with its heavy headdress of slates, its gilded flounces, and its mass of sculpture. It was a miniature 
version of the new Louvre, one of the most typical examples of the Napoleon Ill style, that opulent bastard of so many styles. On summer evenings, when the rays of the setting sun lit up the gilt of the 
railings against its white fagade, the strollers in the gardens would stop to look at the crimson silk curtains behind the ground-floor windows; and through the sheets of plate glass so wide and clear that 
they seemed like the window-fronts of a big modern department store, arranged so as to display to the outside world the wealth within, the petty bourgeoisie could catch glimpses of the corners of 
tables and chairs, of portions of hangings, of patches of ornate ceilings, the sight of which would root them to the spot, in the middle of the pathways, with envy and admiration. 

But at this moment the shadows were falling from the trees, and the facade slept. On the other side, in the courtyard, the footman was respectfully helping Renée to alight. At the far end of a glass 
covered-way on the right, the stables, banded with red brick, opened wide their doors of polished oak. On the left, as if for balance, built into the wall of the adjacent house, there was a decorative niche, 
within which a sheet of water flowed continuously from a shell which two Cupids held in their outstretched arms. Renée stood for a moment at the foot of the steps, gently tapping her dress that refused 
to fall properly. The courtyard that had just been filled with the noise of the equipage, was empty again, its aristocratic silence broken only by the ceaseless murmur of the flowing water. In the black 
mass made by the house, where the first of the great autumn dinner-parties was presently to require the chandeliers to be lit, the bottom windows alone were illuminated, glowing brightly and casting 
reflections on the little cobblestones of the courtyard, neat and regular as a draughtboard. 

Renée pushed open the hall door and found herself face to face with her husband's valet, who was on his way to the kitchens carrying a silver kettle. The man looked magnificent, dressed all in black, 
tall, broad-shouldered, pale-complexioned, with the conventional side-whiskers of an English diplomat and the solemn, dignified air of a judge. 

‘Baptiste,’ asked Renée, ‘is Sir home yet?’ 

‘Yes, Madam, he’s dressing,’ replied the valet, with a movement of the head which a prince acknowledging a crowd might have envied. 

Renée slowly climbed the staircase, pulling off her gloves. 

The hall was very luxurious. There was a slight sense of suffocation on entering. The thick carpets that covered the floor and the stairs, and the wide red velvet hangings that concealed the walls and 
the doors, gave the hall the heavy silence and the slightly warm, fragrant atmosphere of a chapel. Draperies hung high, and the lofty ceiling was decorated with roses set on a lattice of golden beading. 
The staircase, whose double balustrade of white marble had a handrail covered with crimson velvet, was formed by two converging flights between which, at the back, was the door to the main drawing 
room. On the first landing a vast mirror filled the whole wall. Below, on marble pedestals, at the foot of the branching staircase, stood two bronze-gilt women, bare to the waist, holding great lamps set 
with five burners, their bright light softened by ground-glass globes. On each side was a row of wonderful majolica vases, in which rare plants were displayed. 

As Renée climbed the staircase, at each step her reflection in the mirror grew bigger; she wondered, with the feeling of uncertainty common to the most popular actresses, whether she was really as 
delightful as people told her. 

Then, when she had reached her apartment that was on the first floor and overlooked the Parc Monceau, she rang for Céleste, her maid, and had herself dressed for dinner. This took a full hour and a 
quarter. When the last pin had been inserted, she opened a window, as the room was very warm, and, leaning on the sill, sat thinking. Behind her Céleste moved about discreetly, putting things away. 
A sea of shadow filled the gardens below. The tall, inky masses of foliage, shaken by sudden gusts of wind, swayed heavily to and fro as with the movement of the tides, the sound of their dead leaves 
like the lapping of waves on a pebbly beach. Now and then this ebb and flow of darkness was pierced by the two yellow eyes of a carriage, appearing and disappearing between the shrubbery, along 
the road connecting the Avenue de la Reine-Hortense with the Boulevard Malesherbes. Before this melancholic autumnal scene, Renée felt her heart fill once more with sadness. She remembered 
herself as a child in her father’s house, that silent house on the lle Saint-Louis, where for two centuries the Bérauds du Chatel, a family of judges, had lived sober, sombre lives. Then she thought of 
the suddenness of her marriage, of the widower who had sold himself to become her husband and bartered his name of Rougon for that of Saccard, the two dry syllables of which, when she first heard 
them, had reverberated in her ears like two rakes gathering up gold; he had taken her and cast her into this life of excess, in which her poor head was becoming more and more confused every day. 
Then she fell to dreaming, with childlike joy, of the pleasant games of battledore she had played with her little sister Christine so many years before. And one morning she would awaken from the dream 
of pleasure she had lived in for the past ten years, mad, soiled by one of her husband’s speculations, in which he himself would go under. It came to her as a sudden foreboding. The trees sighed more 
loudly. Renée, distressed by these thoughts of shame and punishment, yielded to the instincts, dormant within her, of the honest old bourgeoisie; she made a promise to the inky black night that she 


would change her ways, that she would spend less on clothes, seek some innocent amusement, as in her happy schooldays when the girls sang ‘Nous n’irons plus au bois’ as they danced slowly under 
the plane trees. 

At this moment Céleste, who had been downstairs, returned and murmured in her mistress’s ear: 

‘Sir begs Madam to go down. There are already several people in the drawing room.’ 

Renée shivered. She had not noticed the keen air that had frozen her shoulders. As she walked past her mirror, she stopped and glanced at herself in a habitual movement. She smiled involuntarily 
and went downstairs. 

Most of the guests had, in fact, arrived. She found in the drawing room her sister Christine, a young girl of twenty, very simply dressed in white muslin; her aunt Elisabeth, the widow of Aubertot the 
notary, an exquisitely charming little old woman of sixty, in black satin; her husband’s sister, Sidonie Rougon, a lean, smooth-tongued woman of indeterminate age, with a complexion like soft wax, 
made to seem even more waxen by the dull hue of her dress; then the de Mareuils: the father, Sir Mareuil, who was just out of mourning for his wife, a tall, handsome man, shallow and serious, bearing 
a striking resemblance to the valet Baptiste; and the daughter, poor little Louise as she was called, a child of seventeen, puny, slightly humpbacked, wearing with a sickly grace a white foulard dress 
with red spots; then a whole group of serious-looking men, with many decorations, official gentlemen with silent, sallow faces, and further on another group, young men with dissolute looks and low-cut 
waistcoats, standing round five or six ladies of extreme elegance, foremost among whom were the two inseparables, the little Marquise d’Espanet, in yellow, and the fair-haired Madam Haffner, in violet. 
Sir Mussy, the horseman whose greeting Renée had not acknowledged, was there too, with the uneasy look of a lover who feels his days are numbered. And, among the long trains spread over the 
carpet, two contractors, two bricklayers who had made a lot of money, Mignon and Charrier, with whom Saccard was to settle a business matter the next day, moved clumsily about in their heavy boots, 
hands behind their backs, most uncomfortable in their dress-clothes. 

Aristide Saccard, standing by the door, managed to greet each new arrival while holding forth to the group of serious-looking men with his southern twang and animated manner. He shook their hands, 
with a cordial word of welcome. Short and sly-looking, he bent and bowed like a puppet; and the most striking feature of his intense, cunning, swarthy little person was the red splash of his Legion of 
Honour ribbon that he wore very wide. 

Renée’s entrance provoked a murmur of admiration. She was really divine. Above a tulle skirt, decorated at the back with a cascade of flounces, she wore a bodice of pale-green satin bordered with 
English lace, caught up and fastened with large bunches of violets; a single flounce adomed the front of the skirt, and bunches of violets, held together by garlands of ivy, fastened a light muslin drapery. 
Her head and bust appeared adorably gracious above these regal, richly elaborate petticoats. The dress was so low-cut that her nipples were almost visible, while her arms were bare and she had 
clusters of violets at her shoulders: she seemed to emerge quite naked from her sheath of tulle and satin, like one of those nymphs whose busts issue from sacred oaks. Her white neck and shoulders, 
her supple body, seemed so happy in their semi-freedom that the eye expected every moment to see the bodice and skirts slide to the floor, like the dress of a bather enraptured with her own flesh. 
Her fine blond hair, gathered up high, helmet-shaped, with a sprig of ivy through it, and held together by a knot of violets, accentuated her nudity by uncovering the nape of her neck that was lightly 
shaded by little curls, like threads of gold. She was wearing a necklace with pendants, of perfect transparency and on her forehead an aigrette made of sprigs of silver set with diamonds. She stood for 
a few moments on the threshold, magnificent in her dress, her shoulders shimmering in the hot light like watered silk. She had hurried downstairs, and was a little out of breath. Her eyes that the 
darkness of the Parc Monceau had filled with shadow, blinked in the sudden flood of light, giving her the hesitant look of the shortsighted that in her was so charming. 

On seeing her, the little Marquise sprang from her seat, ran up, took her by both hands, and examining her from head to foot, murmured in fluty tones: 

‘You beautiful, beautiful creature...’ 

Meanwhile there was much moving about; all the guests came and paid their respects to the beautiful Madam Saccard, as Renée was known to everyone. She touched hands with most of the men. 
Then she kissed Christine and asked after her father, who never came to the house in the Parc Monceau. Smiling, still bestowing greetings, her hands held languidly together, she stood before the 
circle of ladies, who gazed with great interest at the necklace and aigrette. 

The fair-haired Madam Haffner could no longer resist the temptation. She came closer, stared at the gems, and asked, with envy in her voice: 

‘That's the necklace and aigrette, isn’t it?’ 

Renée nodded. Thereupon all the women burst into praise: the jewels were magnificent, divine; then they proceeded to discuss, with admiration, Laure d’Aurigny’s sale at which Saccard had bought 
them for his wife; they complained that those creatures got the best of everything: soon there would be no diamonds left for respectable women. In these complaints could be discerned their longing to 
feel on their bare skin some of the jewellery that Tout Paris had seen on the shoulders of a celebrated courtesan, and which might perhaps whisper in their ears some of the scandals that so intrigued 
these great ladies. They knew about the high prices, they mentioned a gorgeous cashmere shawl and some magnificent lace. The aigrette had cost fifteen thousand francs, the necklace fifty thousand. 
These figures roused Madam d’Espanet to enthusiasm. She called Saccard over, exclaiming: 

‘Let me congratulate you! What a good husband you are!’ 

Aristide Saccard came up, bowed, and pretended to be modest. But his grinning features betrayed his satisfaction; and he watched out of the corner of his eye the two contractors, the bricklayers who 
had made their fortunes, as they stood a few steps away, listening with obvious respect to the mention of such figures as fifteen and fifty thousand francs. 

At this moment Maxime, who had just come in, charmingly pinched in his dress-clothes, leant familiarly on his father’s shoulder and whispered to him as to a close friend, glancing in the direction of the 
bricklayers. Saccard wore the satisfied smile of an actor called before the curtain. 

More guests arrived. There were at least thirty people in the drawing room. Conversation was resumed; in moments of silence the faint clatter of silver and crockery could be heard through the walls. 
At last Baptiste opened the folding doors and majestically uttered the sacramental phrase: 

‘Dinner is served, Madam.’ 

Then, slowly, the procession formed. Saccard gave his arm to the little Marquise; Renée took the arm of an old gentleman, a senator, Baron Gouraud, before whom everyone bowed down with great 
humility; as to Maxime, he was obliged to offer his arm to Louise de Mareuil; the other guests followed, in double file; and right at the end, the two contractors, swinging their arms. 

The dining room was a huge, square chamber, whose panelling of varnished pear-wood rose to head height and was decorated with thin gold beading. The four large panels had obviously been 
prepared so that they might be filled with still-life paintings; but this had never been done, the landlord doubtless having recoiled before purely artistic expenditure. They had been hung simply with dark 
green velvet. The chairs, curtains, and door-hangings of the same material gave the room a very sober appearance, designed to focus on the table all the splendour of the light. 

Indeed, at this hour the table, standing in the middle of the wide, dark Persian carpet which deadened the sound of footsteps, and under the glaring light of the chandelier, surrounded by chairs whose 
black backs, with fillets of gold, encircled it in a dark frame, seemed like an altar, like a chapel of rest, as the bright reflections of the crystal glass and silver plate sparkled on the dazzling whiteness of 
the cloth. Beyond the carved chair-backs one could just make out, in a hazy floating shadow, the wood panelling, a large low sideboard, and pieces of velvet hanging here and there. The eye was 
naturally drawn back to the splendour of the table. A beautiful matt silver centrepiece, glittering with its chased work, stood in the middle; it represented a group of satyrs carrying off nymphs; above the 
group, issuing from a large horn, an enormous bouquet of real flowers hung down in clusters. At each end of the table stood vases with more flowers, a pair of candelabra matching the centre group, 
each consisting of a satyr running off with a swooning woman on one arm and holding in the other a ten-branched candlestick that added the brilliancy of its candles to the lustre of the central chandelier. 
Between these principal ornaments the first dishes, large and small, were ranged symmetrically, flanked by shells containing the hors d’oeuvres, and separated by porcelain bowls, crystal vases, flat 
plates, and tall preserve-stands, filled with that portion of the dessert that was already on the table. Along the line of plates ran an army of glasses, carafes, decanters, and salt-cellars, and all this glass 
was as thin and light as muslin, uncut, and so transparent that it cast no shadow. The centrepiece and candelabra seemed like fountains of fire; sparks glittered in the burnished silver dishes; the forks, 
the spoons, and the knives with mother-of-pearl handles were like bars of flame; kaleidoscopic colours filled the glasses; and in the midst of this rain of light, of this mass of incandescence, the decanters 
threw red stains on the dazzling white cloth. 

On entering, a discreet expression of bliss spread over the faces of the men as they smiled at the ladies on their arms. The flowers imparted a freshness to the heavy atmosphere. The aroma of cooked 
food mingled with the perfume of the roses. The sharp odour of prawns predominated, with the sour scent of lemons. 

Then, when all the guests had found their names written on the back of the menu-card, there was a noise of chairs, a great rustling of silken dresses. The bare shoulders, studded with diamonds, and 
separated by black coats that served to emphasize their pallor, added their creamy whiteness to the gleam of the table. The dinner began amidst little smiles exchanged between neighbours, in a half- 
silence broken only by the dull clatter of spoons. Baptiste carried out his role as head waiter with his usual statesmanlike air; under his orders were, in addition to the two footmen, four assistants whom 
he only engaged for great dinners. As he removed each course to the end of the room and carved it at a side-table, three of the servants moved noiselessly around the table, dish in hand, naming the 
contents in an undertone as they handed them to the guests. The others served the wine and saw to the bread and the carafes. The removes and entrées thus slowly went round and disappeared; the 
ladies’ pearly laughter grew no shriller. 

The guests were too numerous for the conversation to become general. Nevertheless, with the second course, when the game and side-dishes had replaced the removes and entrées, and the great 
wines of Burgundy, Pomard, and Chambertin succeeded the Léoville and Chateau-Lafitte, the sound of voices increased, and bursts of laughter made the thin crystal ring. Renée, seated at the middle 
of the table, had on her right Baron Gouraud, and on her left Sir Toutin-Laroche, a retired candle-manufacturer and now a municipal councillor, a director of the Credit Viticole, and a member of the 
committee of inspection of the Société Générale of the Ports of Morocco, a lean, important person, whom Saccard, sitting opposite between Madam d’Espanet and Madam Haffner, addressed at one 
moment, in unctuous tones, as ‘My dear colleague’, and at another as ‘Our great administrator’. Next came the politicians: Sir Hupel de la Noue, a provincial prefect who spent eight months of the year 
in Paris; three deputies, among whom Sir Haffner displayed his wide Alsatian face; then Sir Saffré, a charming young man, secretary to one of the ministers; and Sir Michelin, the First Commissioner 
of Public Highways. Sir Mareuil, a perpetual candidate for the Chamber of Deputies, sat square, facing the Prefect, at whom he constantly made sheep’s eyes. As to Sir d’Espanet, he never accompanied 
his wife on social occasions. The ladies of the family were placed between the most prominent of these personages. Saccard had, however, kept his sister Sidonie, whom he had placed further off, for 
the seat between the two contractors, Charrier on her right, Mignon on her left, as being a position of trust in the process of conquest. Madam Michelin, the wife of the First Commissioner, a plump, 
pretty, dark-haired woman, sat next to Sir Saffré, with whom she carried on an animated conversation in a low voice. At either side of the table were the young people, auditors to the Council of State, 
sons of powerful fathers, budding millionaires, Sir Mussy casting despairing glances at Renée, and Maxime, apparently quite charmed by Louise de Mareuil, who sat on his right. Little by little they had 
begun to laugh very loudly. It was their end of the table that produced the first outbursts of gaiety. 

Meanwhile Sir Hupel de la Noue inquired courteously: 

‘Shall we have the pleasure of seeing His Excellency this evening?’ 

‘| fear not, answered Saccard with an air of self-importance that concealed a secret annoyance. ‘My brother is so busy. He has sent us his secretary, Sir Saffré, with his apologies.’ 

The young secretary, who was being monopolized by Madam Michelin, looked up on hearing his name, and cried out at random, thinking that he had been spoken to: 

‘Yes, yes, there’s a Council meeting this evening at nine o'clock in the office of the Keeper of the Seals.’ 

All this time Sir Toutin-Laroche, who had been interrupted, was holding forth, as if he were delivering a peroration amid the attentive silence of the City Council: 

‘The results are superb. This City loan will be remembered as one of the finest financial operations of the age. Yes, Messieurs!’ 

At this point his voice was drowned once more in the laughter that broke out suddenly at one end of the table. In the midst of this outburst of merriment could be heard Maxime’s voice, as he concluded 
an anecdote: ‘Wait, | haven't finished. The poor horsewoman was picked up by a road-labourer. They say she’s giving him a brilliant education so that she can marry him later on. Only her husband, 
she says, shall boast of having seen a certain black mole she’s got just above her knee.’ The laughter increased; Louise laughed heartily, louder than the men. And amid this laughter, as though deaf, 
a footman interposed his pale, serious face between each guest, discreetly offering slices of wild duck. 

Aristide was annoyed at the lack of attention paid to Sir Toutin-Laroche. He repeated, to show that he had been listening: 

‘The City loan...’ 

But Sir Toutin-Laroche was not a man to lose his train of thought. 

‘Ah! Messieurs,’ he continued when the laughter had subsided, ‘yesterday was a great consolation to us, since our administration is exposed to such base attacks. They accuse the Council of leading 
the City to destruction, and you see, no sooner does the City issue a loan than they all bring us their money, even those who complain.’ 

‘You've worked wonders,’ said Saccard. ‘Paris has become the capital of the world.’ 

‘Yes, it's quite amazing,’ interjected Sir Hupel de la Noue. ‘Just imagine! I’ve lived in Paris all my life, and | don’t know the city any more. | got lost yesterday on my way from the Hotel de Ville to the 
Luxembourg. It’s amazing, quite amazing!’ 

There was a pause. Everyone was listening now. 


‘The transformation of Paris’, continued Sir Toutin-Laroche, ‘will be the glory of the Empire. The nation is ungrateful; it ought to kiss the Emperor's feet. As | said this morning in the Council meeting, 
when we were discussing the success of the loan: “Gentlemen, let that rabble of an Opposition say what they like; to turn Paris upside-down is to make it productive.” 

Saccard smiled and closed his eyes, as if to savour the subtlety of the epigram. He leant behind Madam d’Espanet and said to Sir Hupel de la Noue, loud enough to be heard: 

‘He’s wonderfully witty.’ 

During this discussion of the changes being made in Paris, Charrier had been craning his neck, as if to take part in the conversation. His partner Mignon was fully occupied with Madam Sidonie. Saccard 
had been watching the two contractors out of the corner of his eye since the beginning of dinner. 

‘The Government’, he said, ‘has had such strong support. Everyone has been keen to contribute to the great project. Without the help of the wealthy companies, the city would never have made such 
progress.’ 

He turned round, and with a sort of fawning brutality said: 

‘Messieurs Mignon and Charrier know something about that; they've done their share of the work and they will have their share of the glory.’ 

The bricklayers who had made their fortunes received this crude compliment with complacent smiles. Mignon, to whom Madam Sidonie was saying, in her mincing tones: ‘Ah, Sir, you flatter me; no, 
pink would be too young for me...’, left her in the middle of her sentence to reply to Saccard: 

‘You're too kind; we just did our job.’ 

But Charrier was not so clumsy. He drank his glass of Pomard and managed to deliver himself of a sentence: 

‘The changes in Paris’, he said, ‘have given the working man a living.’ 

‘And we can add,’ resumed Sir Toutin-Laroche, ‘that they have given a tremendous boost to finance and industry.’ 

‘Don't forget the artistic side: the new boulevards are quite majestic,’ added Sir Hupel de la Noue, who prided himself on his taste. 

‘Yes, yes, it’s all quite wonderful,’ murmured Sir Mareuil for the sake of saying something. 

‘As to the cost,’ declared Haffner, the deputy who never opened his mouth except on great occasions, ‘that will be for our children to bear, nothing could be fairer.’ 

As he said this, he looked at Sir Saffré, who appeared to have given momentary offence to the pretty Madam Michelin, and the young secretary, to show that he had been following the conversation, 
repeated: 

‘Nothing could be fairer indeed.’ 

Each member of the group of serious-looking men at the middle of the table had had his say. Sir Michelin, the Chief Commissioner, smiled and wagged his head; this was his usual way of taking part 
in a conversation: he had smiles of greeting, of response, of approval, of thanks, of leave-taking, quite a collection of smiles that saved him almost any need to open his mouth, an arrangement which 
he no doubt considered more polite and more conducive to his advancement. 

One other personage had remained silent, Baron Gouraud, who was munching his food slowly like a drowsy ox. Until now he had appeared absorbed in the contemplation of his plate. Renée, who paid 
him every attention, received nothing in return but little grunts of satisfaction. So it was a great surprise to see him lift his head and observe, as he wiped his greasy lips: 

‘As a landlord, whenever | have an apartment done up and painted, | raise the rent.’ 

Sir Haffner’s statement: ‘The cost will be for our children to bear’, had aroused the senator. All discreetly clapped their hands, and Sir Saffré exclaimed: 

‘Ah, excellent, excellent, | must send that to the papers tomorrow.’ 

‘You're quite right, Messieurs, we live in good times,’ said Mignon, by way of summing up, in the midst of the smiles and approving remarks provoked by the Baron’s epigram. ‘I know quite a few who 
have done very well out of it. You see, everything seems fine when you're making money.’ 

These last words seemed to freeze the serious-looking men. The conversation stopped, and everyone tried to avoid his neighbour's eyes. The bricklayer’s aphorism struck home, deadly as the paving- 
stone of La Fontaine’s bear. Michelin, who was beaming at Saccard, stopped smiling, anxious not to seem to have applied the contractor's words to the master of the house. The latter cast a glance at 
Madam Sidonie, who was tackling Mignon once more, saying: ‘So you like pink, Sir?’ At the same time, Saccard paid an elaborate compliment to Madam d’Espanet; his swarthy, foxy face almost 
touched her milky shoulders as she threw herself back and tittered. 

They reached the dessert. The lackeys moved round the table at a quicker pace. There was a pause while the cloth was covered with the remainder of the fruit and sweets. At Maxime’s end of the 
table the laughter increased; Louise’s shrill little voice was heard saying: ‘I assure you, Sylvia wore blue satin as Dindonnette’; and another childish voice added: ‘Yes but the dress was trimmed with 
white lace.’ The room was becoming quite hot. The flushed faces seemed softened by a sense of inner contentment. Two lackeys went round the table serving Alicante and Tokay. 

Renée had seemed distracted since the beginning of dinner. She fulfilled her duties as hostess with a mechanical smile. At every outburst of merriment from the end of the table where Maxime and 
Louise sat side by side, joking like close friends, she threw a sharp glance in their direction. She felt bored. The serious-looking men were too much for her. Madam d’Espanet and Madam Haffner kept 
looking at her in despair. 

‘What do you think of the elections?’ Saccard suddenly asked Sir Hupel de la Noue. 

‘They'll turn out very well,’ answered the latter, smiling; ‘but | haven't had any candidates appointed as yet from my department. It seems the minister hasn't made up his mind yet.’ 

Sir de Mareuil, who had thanked Saccard with a glance for broaching the subject, looked as if he had stepped on hot coals. He blushed and nodded in embarrassment when the Prefect turned to him 
and continued: 

‘I've heard a lot about you in the country, Sir. Your estates have won you many friends, and your devotion to the Emperor is well known. Your chances are excellent.’ 

‘Papa, isn’t it true that little Sylvia used to sell cigarettes in Marseilles in 1849?’ cried Maxime at this moment from the end of the table. 

Aristide Saccard pretended not to hear, and his son continued in a softer tone: 

‘My father knew her extremely well.’ 

This aroused suppressed laughter. Meanwhile, while Sir Mareuil kept nodding, Sir Haffner resumed in sententious tones: 

‘Devotion to the Emperor is the only virtue, the only form of patriotism, in these days of self-interested democracy. He who loves the Emperor loves France. We would be truly delighted if Sir were to 
become our colleague.’ 

‘Sir will succeed,’ said Sir Toutin-Laroche in his turn. ‘Everyone with a fortune should gather round the throne.’ 

Renée could bear it no longer. The Marquise was stifling a yawn in front of her, and as Saccard was about to resume, she said to him, with her pretty smile: 

‘Take pity on us, dear, and spare us your horrid politics.’ 

Then Sir Hupel de la Noue, with a Prefect’s gallantry, exclaimed that the ladies were right, and he began to tell an indecent story of something that had happened in his town. The Marquise, Madam 
Haffner, and the other ladies laughed heartily at some of the details. The Prefect told his story in a very piquant style, with innuendoes, omissions, and vocal inflections that gave a very improper 
meaning to the most inoffensive expressions. Then they talked of the first of the Duchess’s Tuesdays, of a burlesque play the night before, of the death of a poet, and of the end of the autumn racing 
season. Sir Toutin-Laroche, who had his amiable moments, drew a comparison between ladies and roses, and Sir Mareuil, in the confusion in which he had been plunged by his electoral aspirations, 
delivered himself of some profound observations on the new fashion in bonnets. Renée continued to gaze blankly into space. 

Meanwhile the guests had stopped eating. A hot breath seemed to have passed over the table, clouding the glasses, crumbling the bread, blackening the fruit-peel on the plates, and destroying the 
symmetry of the cloth. The flowers drooped in the great horn of chased silver, and the guests sat drowsily before the remains of the dessert, lacking the energy to rise from their seats. Leaning half 
forward, with one arm resting on the table, they had the blank look, the general air of exhaustion, that accompanies the cautious, circumspect inebriation of men and women of fashion getting tipsy by 
degrees. The laughter had subsided and the chatter had ceased. Much had been drunk and eaten, and the men with decorations were more solemn than ever. In the heavy atmosphere of the room, 
the ladies could feel the beads of perspiration on their necks and temples. They awaited the signal to adjourn to the drawing room, serious, a little pale, as if their heads were gently swimming. Madam 
d’Espanet was very pink, while Madam Haffner’s shoulders had assumed a waxen whiteness. Sir Hupel de la Noue was examining the handle of his knife; Sir Toutin-Laroche continued to toss 
disconnected sentences at Sir Haffner, who wagged his head in reply; Sir Mareuil was dreaming, his eyes fixed on Sir Michelin, who smiled at him archly. As for the pretty Madam Michelin, she had 
long since stopped talking; very red in the face, she kept one hand under the table, where it was doubtless held by Sir Saffré, who leant forward awkwardly, with knitted eyebrows and the grimace of a 
man solving an algebraical problem. Madam Sidonie, too, had made her conquests: Mignon and Charrier, both leaning on their elbows with their faces turned towards her, seemed enraptured to receive 
her confidences; she confessed that she loved everything made with milk, and that she was frightened of ghosts. Aristide Saccard, his eyes half closed, sunk in the beatitude of a host who realises that 
he has made his guests thoroughly drunk, had no thought of leaving the table; with respectful fondness he watched Baron Gouraud laboriously digesting his dinner, his right hand spread over the white 
cloth; it was the hand of a sensual old man, short, thick-set, and covered with purple blotches and short red hairs. 

Renée mechanically finished the few drops of Tokay at the bottom of her glass. Her face tingled, her lips and nose were nervously contracted; she had the blank expression of a child who has drunk 
neat wine. The good bourgeois thoughts that had come to her as she sat looking at the shadows in the Parc Monceau were drowned in the stimulation of food and wine and light, and of the disturbing 
surroundings, impregnated with hot breath and merriment. She no longer exchanged discreet smiles with her sister Christine and her Aunt Elisabeth, both of them modest and retiring, barely uttering a 
word. With a stony glance she had made poor Sir Mussy lower his eyes. Though her thoughts seemed elsewhere, and she carefully refrained from turning round, leaning back in her chair, against 
which the satin of her bodice rustled gently, her shoulders betrayed a slight tremor with each fresh burst of laughter from the corner where Maxime and Louise were still making merry, as loudly as 
ever, amid the dying buzz of conversation. 

Behind her, half in shadow, his tall figure beetling over the disordered table and the torpid guests, stood Baptiste, pale and solemn, with the scornful attitude of a flunkey who has gorged his masters. 
He alone, in the alcohol-laden atmosphere, beneath the bright light of the chandelier which was turning to yellow, remained correct, with his silver neckchain, his cold eyes in which the sight of the 
women’s shoulders kindled no spark, and his air of a eunuch waiting on Parisians of the decadence and retaining his dignity. 

At last Renée rose, with a nervous movement. All followed her example. They adjourned to the drawing room, where coffee was served. 

The drawing room was long and vast, a sort of gallery that ran from one pavilion to the other, taking up the whole of the fagade on the garden side. A large French window opened on to the steps. This 
gallery glittered with gold. The ceiling, gently curved, had fanciful scrolls winding round great gilt medallions that shone like bucklers. Roses and dazzling garlands encircled the arch; fillets of gold, like 
threads of molten metal, ran round the walls, framing the panels that were hung with red silk; festoons of roses, topped with tufts of full-blown blossoms, hung down along the sides of the mirrors. An 
Aubusson carpet spread its purple flowers over the polished floor. The furniture of red silk damask, the door-hangings and window-curtains of the same material, the huge ormolu clock on the 
mantelpiece, the porcelain vases standing on the consoles, the legs of the two long tables inlaid with Florentine mosaic, the very flower-stands placed in the window recesses, oozed and sweated with 
gold. In each comer of the room was a great lamp placed on a pedestal of red marble, and fastened to it by chains of bronze gilt that fell with symmetrical grace. From the ceiling hung three chandeliers 
with crystal pendants, streaming with drops of blue and pink light, whose hot glare made all the gold in the room shine even more brightly. 

The men soon withdrew to the smoking room. Sir Mussy went up to Maxime and took him familiarly by the arm; he had known him at school, though he was six years his senior. He led him out to the 
terrace, and after they had lighted their cigars he began to complain bitterly about Renée. 

‘Can you tell me what the matter with her is? | saw her yesterday and she was charming but today she’s behaving as if it was all over between us. What have | done? It would be really nice of you, my 
dear Maxime, if you would ask her, and tell her how much I’m suffering because of her.’ 

‘Oh, | couldn't do that!’ replied Maxime, laughing. ‘Renée’s nerves are very bad, and I’m not prepared to create a storm, Sir. You'll have to settle your differences yourselves.’ 

And he added, after puffing slowly on his Havana: 

‘You want me to do you a favour, don’t you?’ 

Sir de Mussy spoke of the sincerity of his friendship, and declared that he was only waiting for an opportunity to give Maxime proof of his devotion. He was very unhappy, he was so deeply in love with 
Renée! 

‘Very well then, | will, said Maxime at last. ‘I'll speak to her but | can’t promise anything, you know: she’s bound to tell me to get lost.’ 

They went back to the smoking room and stretched out in two great lounging-chairs. There, for at least half an hour, Sir Mussy related his sorrows to Maxime; he told him for the tenth time how he had 
fallen in love with his stepmother, how she had condescended to notice him; and Maxime, while finishing his cigar, offered him advice, explaining Renée’s personality to him and suggesting how he 
should behave in order to win her heart. 

Saccard came and sat down within a few paces of the young men. Sir Mussy remained silent, while Maxime concluded by saying: 


‘If | were you, I’d be very direct with her. She likes that.’ 

The smoking room was at the end of the long gallery, one of the round rooms formed by the turrets. It was fitted up very richly and soberly. Hung with imitation Cordovan leather, it had Algerian curtains 
and door-hangings, and a velvet-pile Persian carpet. The furniture, upholstered in maroon-coloured shagreen leather, consisted of ottomans, easy chairs, and a circular divan that ran round part of the 
room. The miniature chandelier, the ornaments on the table, and the fire irons were of pale-green Florentine bronze. 

A few of the younger men remained behind with the ladies, together with some older men with pale, flabby faces, who loathed tobacco. The smoking room was filled with noise and laughter. Sir Hupel 
de la Noue amused his fellow guests by repeating the story he had told at dinner, embellished with bawdy details. This was his speciality: he had two versions of every anecdote, one for the ladies and 
the other for the men. When Aristide came in he was surrounded and complimented; and as he pretended not to understand, Sir Saffré told him, with a warmly applauded phrase, that he had served 
his country well by preventing the fair Laure d’Aurigny from falling into the hands of the English. 

‘No, really, Messieurs, you’re mistaken,’ stammered Saccard, with false modesty. 

‘Go on, there’s no need to apologize,’ cried Maxime humorously. ‘It was a splendid thing to do at your age.’ 

The young man, who had just thrown away his cigar, went back to the drawing room. A great many people had arrived. The gallery was full of dress-coats, standing up and talking in low tones, and of 
petticoats spread out wide along the settees. Flunkeys had begun to move about with silver salvers loaded with ices and glasses of punch. 

Maxime, who wanted to speak to Renée, walked the full length of the drawing room, knowing from experience the ladies’ favourite sanctum. At the opposite end to the smoking room, to which it formed 
a pendant, there was another circular chamber that had been made into an adorable little drawing room. With its hangings, curtains, and portiéres of buttercup satin, it had a strangely voluptuous charm. 
The lights of the chandelier, a piece of very delicate workership, sang a symphony in pale yellow, amid the sun-coloured silks. The effect resembled a flood of softened rays, as of the sun setting over 
a field of ripe wheat. The light expired upon the floor on an Aubusson carpet strewn with dead leaves. An ebony piano inlaid with ivory, two cabinets whose glass doors displayed a host of knick-knacks, 
a Louis XVI table, and a flower bracket heaped high with blossoms furnished the room. The settees, the easy chairs, and the ottomans were covered in quilted buttercup satin, divided at intervals by 
wide black-satin bands embroidered with gaudy tulips. There were also two low seats, some occasional chairs, and every variety of stool, elegant and bizarre. The woodwork of the furniture could not 
be seen: the satin and the quilting covered everything. The curved backs had the soft fullness of bolsters. They were like beds in whose down one could sleep and make love amid the sensual symphony 
in pale yellow. 

Renée loved this little room, one of whose glass doors opened into the magnificent hothouse at the side of the house. It was here, in the daytime, that she spent her leisure hours. The yellow hangings, 
far from extinguishing her fair hair, gave it a strange golden radiance; her head stood out pink and white amid the glimmer of dawn like that of a blonde Diana awakening in the morning light; and it was 
doubtless because it threw her beauty into such relief that she loved this room so much. 

Now she was there with her closest friends. Her sister and aunt had just taken their leave. Only the empty-headed remained in the sanctum. Half thrown back on a settee, Renée was listening to the 
confidences of her friend Adeline, who was whispering in her ear with kittenish airs and sudden bursts of laughter. Suzanne Haffner was greatly sought after; she was holding her own against a group 
of young men who stood very close to her, displaying her Germanic languor, her provocative effrontery, cold and bare like her shoulders. In a corner Madam Sidonie was quietly instilling her precepts 
into the mind of a young married woman with Madonna-like lashes. Further off stood Louise, talking to a tall, shy young man, who was blushing; while Baron Gouraud dozed in his easy chair in the full 
light, spreading out his flabby flesh, his pale, elephantine form in the midst of the ladies’ frail grace and silken daintiness. A fairy-like light fell in a golden shower over the room, on the satin skirts with 
folds as hard and gleaming as porcelain, on the ladies’ shoulders, whose milky whiteness was spangled with diamonds. A fluty voice, a laugh like a pigeon’s cooing, rang out with crystal clarity. It was 
very warm. Fans beat slowly like birds’ wings, their regular movements spreading with each stroke into the languid air the musk-perfume of the bodices. 

When Maxime appeared in the doorway, Renée, who was listening distractedly to the Marquise’s stories, rose hastily as if to attend to her duties as a hostess. She went into the large drawing room, 
where the young man followed her. She took a few steps, smiling, shaking hands with people, and then, drawing Maxime aside, whispered ironically: 

‘Well! The burden seems a pleasant one; you obviously don’t find it too much of a bother to do your own wooing.’ 

‘| don’t understand,’ replied Maxime, who had come to plead on behalf of Sir Mussy. 

‘But it seems to me that | did well not to save you from Louise. You're not losing any time, you two.’ 

And she added, with a note of reproach: 

‘It was indecent to go on like that at dinner.’ 

Maxime began to laugh. 

‘Ah yes, we were telling each other stories. | didn’t know the little minx. She’s rather amusing. She’s like a boy.’ 

As Renée continued to wear an expression of prudish annoyance, the young man, who had never known her to show such indignation, resumed with his tone of urbane familiarity: 

‘Do you imagine, step-mamma, that | pinched her knees under the table? Damn it, | know how to behave with my future wife! ... | want to talk about something serious ... listen ... are you listening?’ 
He lowered his voice still more. ‘It’s that ... Sir Mussy is very unhappy. He just told me so. You know, it’s not for me to bring you together, if you've had an argument. But, you see, | knew him at school, 
and as he really seemed in despair | promised to put in a word for him.’ 

He stopped. Renée was looking at him very strangely. 

‘You won't answer?’ he continued. ‘No matter, I’ve delivered my message, and you can sort things out as you please. But | do think you're being rather cruel. | felt sorry for the poor fellow. If | were you, 
| would at least send him a kind word.’ 

Then Renée, who had kept her glittering eyes fixed firmly on Maxime, said: 

‘Tell Sir Mussy that | find him very boring!’ 

She resumed her slow walk among the guests, smiling and shaking hands with people. Maxime stood where he was, looking surprised; then he laughed silently to himself. 

Since he was not eager to deliver his message to Sir Mussy, he strolled round the large drawing room. The reception was drawing to a close, marvellous and commonplace, like all receptions. It was 
almost midnight; the guests were leaving one by one. Not wishing to go home to bed on an unpleasant note, Maxime decided to look for Louise. He was walking past the entrance-door when he saw, 
standing in the hall, the pretty Madam Michelin, whom her husband was wrapping up gently in a blue-and-pink cloak. 

‘He was charming, quite charming,’ she was saying. ‘We talked about you all through dinner. He'll speak to the minister, though it’s not up to him.’ 

A footman, next to them, was helping Baron Gouraud on with a great fur coat. ‘That's the old boy who could see the thing through!’ she added in her husband’s ear, as he tied the ribbon of her hood 
under her chin. ‘He can do anything he likes with the minister. Tomorrow, at the de Mareuils’, | must see what...’ 

Sir Michelin smiled. He carried his wife off carefully, as if he had something valuable and fragile under his arm. Maxime, after glancing round to make sure that Louise was not in the hall, went straight 
to the small drawing room. She was still there, though not quite alone, waiting for her father, who had spent the evening in the smoking room with the politicians. The ladies, the Marquise, and Madam 
Haffner had left. Only Madam Sidonie remained, explaining to some officials’ wives how fond she was of animals. 

‘Ah! Here’s my husband,’ cried Louise. ‘Sit here and tell me where my father has fallen asleep. He must have dreamt that he was in the Chamber.’ 

Maxime replied in similar vein, and the two young people began laughing loudly again as at dinner. Sitting on a very low stool at her feet, he ended by taking her hands and playing with her as with a 
schoolfriend. In fact, in her frock of white foulard with red dots, with her high-cut bodice, her flat chest, and her ugly, cunning little urchin’s face, she might have passed for a boy dressed as a girl. Yet 
at times her puny arms, her distorted form, would assume a pose of abandonment, and her eyes, still quite innocent, would sparkle; but not the slightest blush was brought to her cheek by Maxime’s 
playfulness. They laughed again, thinking themselves alone, not seeing Renée, who stood half hidden in the middle of the hothouse, watching them from a distance. 

A moment before, as she was crossing a little pathway, the sight of Maxime and Louise had suddenly made Renée stop behind a shrub. Around her the hothouse, like the nave of a church with a 
domed glass roof supported by slender iron columns, displayed its rich vegetation, its mass of lush greenery, its spreading rockets of foliage. 

In the middle, in an oval tank level with the ground, lived, with the mysterious sea-green life of water-plants, all the aquatic flora of the tropics. Cyclanthus plants, with their streaks of variegated green, 
formed a monumental girdle round the fountain that looked like the truncated capital of some cyclopean column. At each end two tall tornelias reared their strange brushwood above the water, their 
dry, bare stems contorted like agonized serpents, and let fall roots that seemed like a fisherman’s nets hung up in the air. Near the edge a Javanese pandanus spread its cluster of green leaves streaked 
with white, thin as swords, prickly and fretted as Malay krises. On the surface, in the warmth of the tepid sheet of slumbering water, great water-lilies opened out their pink petals, and euryales trailed 
their round, leprous leaves, floating on the surface like the backs of monstrous, blistered toads. 

By way of turf, a broad edging of selaginella encircled the tank. This dwarf fern formed a thick mossy carpet of light green. Beyond the great circular path, four enormous clusters of plants shot up to 
the roof: palms, drooping gently in their elegance, spreading their fans, displayed their rounded crowns, hung down their leaves like oars wearied by their perpetual voyage through the blue; tall Indian 
bamboos rose upwards, hard, slender, dropping from on high their light shower of leaves; a ravenala, the traveller's tree, erected its foliage like enormous Chinese screens; and in a corner a banana 
tree, loaded with fruit, stretched out on all sides its long horizontal leaves, on which two lovers might easily recline in each other’s arms. In the corners were Abyssinian euphorbias, deformed prickly 
cactuses covered with hideous excrescences, oozing with poison. Beneath the trees the ground was carpeted with creeping ferns, adianta and pterides, their fronds outlined daintily like fine lace. 
Alsophilas of a taller species tapered upwards with their rows of symmetrical branches, hexagonal, so regular that they looked like large pieces of porcelain made specially for the fruit of some gigantic 
dessert. The shrubs were surrounded by a border of begonias and caladiums: begonias with twisted leaves, gorgeously streaked with red and green; caladiums whose spear-headed leaves, white with 
green veins, looked like large butterfly wings; bizarre plants whose foliage lives strangely, with the sombre or wan splendour of poisonous flowers. 

Behind the shrubbery, a second, narrower pathway ran round the hothouse. There, on little terraces, half concealing the hot-water pipes, bloomed marantas, soft as velvet to the touch, gloxinias, purple- 
belled, and dracoenas that looked like blades of old lacquer. 

But one of the charms of this winter garden was the four alcoves of greenery at each corner, spacious arbours enclosed by thick curtains of creepers. Patches of virgin forest had here erected their 
leafy walls, their impenetrable mass of stems, of supple shoots that clung to the branches, shot through space in reckless flight, and fell from the domed roof like tassels of ornate drapery. A stalk of 
vanilla, whose ripe pods gave off a pungent perfume, trailed round a moss-grown portico; Indian berries draped the thin pillars with their round leaves; bauhinias with their red clusters, quisqualias with 
flowers pendant like bead necklaces glided, twined, and intertwined like adders, endlessly playing and slithering amid the darkness of the undergrowth. 

Under arches placed here and there between the shrubs hung baskets suspended from wire chains, and filled with orchids, fantastic plants of the air that pushed in every direction their crooked tendrils, 
bent and twisted like the limbs of cripples. There were cypripediums, whose flowers resemble a wonderful slipper with a heel adorned with a dragonfly’s wings; aerides, so delicately scented; stanhopeas, 
with pale tiger flowers that exhale from afar a strong and acrid breath, as from the putrid mouths of convalescent invalids. 

But what most struck the eye from every point of the pathways was a great Chinese hibiscus, whose immense expanse of foliage and flowers covered the whole wall on which the hothouse was built. 
The huge purple flowers of this giant mallow live for just a few hours. They resembled, it might have been imagined, the eager, sensual mouths of women, the red lips, soft and moist, of some colossal 
Messalina, bruised by kisses, and constantly renewed, with their hungry, bleeding smiles. 

Renée, standing by the tank, shivered in the midst of this lush magnificence. Behind her, a great sphinx in black marble, crouched on a block of granite, turned its head towards the fountain with a cat's 
cruel and wary smile; and with its polished haunches it looked like the dark idol of this tropical setting. From globes of ground glass came a light that covered the leaves with milky stains. Statues, 
women’s heads with bare necks, swelling with laughter, stood out white against the shrubbery, patches of shadow distorting the mad gaiety on their faces. Strange rays of light played on the dull, still 
water of the tank, throwing up vague shapes, glaucous masses with monstrous outlines. A flood of white light streamed over the ravenela’s glossy leaves and over the lacquered fans of the latanias, 
while from the lacework of the ferns drops of light fell in a fine shower. Above shone the reflections from the glass roof, between the sombre tops of the tall palm trees. All around was massed in 
darkness; the arbours, with their curtains of creepers, were covered in shadow, like the lairs of sleeping serpents. 

Renée stood musing beneath the bright light, watching Louise and Maxime in the distance. She no longer felt the fleeting fancies, the twilight temptations of the chilly avenues of the Bois. Her thoughts 
were no longer lulled to sleep by the trot of her horses along the fashionable turf, among the glades in which bourgeois families take their lunch on their Sunday excursions. This time she was filled with 
a keen, specific desire. 

Endless love and voluptuous appetite pervaded this stifling nave in which seethed the ardent sap of the tropics. Renée was wrapped in the powerful bridals of the earth that gave birth to these dark 
growths, these colossal stamina; and the acrid birth-throes of this hotbed, of this forest growth, of this mass of vegetation aglow with the entrails that nourished it, surrounded her with disturbing odours. 
At her feet was the steaming tank, its tepid water thickened by the sap from the floating roots, enveloping her shoulders with a mantle of heavy vapours, forming a mist that warmed her skin like the 
touch of a hand moist with desire. Overhead she could smell the palm trees, whose tall leaves shook down their aroma. And more than the stifling heat, more than the brilliant light, more than the great 
dazzling flowers, like faces laughing or grimacing between the leaves, it was the odours that overwhelmed her. An indescribable perfume, potent, exciting, composed of a thousand different perfumes, 


hung about her; human exudation, the breath of women, the scent of hair; and breezes sweet and swooningly faint were blended with breezes coarse and pestilential, laden with poison. But amid this 
strange music of odours, the dominant melody that constantly returned, stifling the sweetness of the vanilla and the orchids’ pungency, was the penetrating, sensual smell of flesh, the smell of lovemaking 
escaping in the early morning from the bedroom of newlyweds. 
Renée sank back slowly, leaning against the granite pedestal. In her green satin dress, her head and breast covered with the liquid glitter of her diamonds, she was like a great flower, green and pink, 
one of the water-lilies in the tank, swooning from the heat. In this moment of insight all her new resolutions vanished, the intoxication of dinner returned, imperious, triumphant, strengthened by the 
flames of the hothouse. She thought no longer of the soothing freshness of the night, of the murmuring shadows of the gardens, whose voices had whispered to her of the bliss of serenity. In her were 
aroused the senses of a woman who desires, the caprices of a woman who is satiated. Above her head, the black marble sphinx laughed its mysterious laugh, as if it had read the longing, formulated 
at last, that had stirred her dead heart, the elusive longing, the ‘something different’ she had vainly sought in the rocking of her barouche, in the fine ash of twilight, and now suddenly revealed to her 
beneath the dazzling light of this blazing garden by the sight of Maxime and Louise, laughing and playing, their hands interlocked. 
The sound of voices suddenly came from an adjacent arbour into which Aristide Saccard had led Mignon and Charrier. 
‘No, Sir Saccard,’ said the latter's coarse voice, ‘we really can’t take it back for more than two hundred francs a metre.’ 
Saccard’s shrill tones retorted: 
‘But in my share you valued each metre of frontage at two hundred and fifty francs.’ 
‘Well, listen, we'll make it two hundred and twenty-five francs.’ 
The voices continued, sounding coarse and strange under the clumps of drooping palm trees. But they passed like an empty noise through Renée’s dream, as there rose before her, with the fatal lure 
experienced by someone looking over a precipice, an unknown pleasure, hot with crime, more violent than all those she had already tasted, the last that remained in her cup. She felt weary no longer. 
The shrub that half concealed her was a malignant plant, a Madagascan tanghin tree with wide, box-like leaves with whitish stems, whose smallest veins distilled a venomous fluid. Ata moment when 
Louise and Maxime laughed more loudly in the reflected yellow light of the sunset in the little boudoir, Renée, her mind wandering, her mouth dry and parched, took between her lips a sprig of the 
tanghin tree that was level with her mouth, and sank her teeth into one of its bitter leaves. 

023 
Aristide Rougon swooped down on Paris the day after 2 December, like a bird of prey scenting the field of battle from afar. He came from Plassans, a sub-prefecture in the south of France, where his 
father, in the recent political upheaval, had at last secured a long-coveted appointment as receiver of taxes. He himself, still young, had compromised himself like a fool, gaining neither fame nor fortune, 
and considered himself fortunate to have emerged safe and sound from the fray. He came in a great hurry, furious at having taken a wrong turn, cursing the provinces, talking of Paris with the ravenous 
hunger of a wolf, swearing ‘that he would never be such a fool again’; and his bitter smile as he said these words assumed a terrible significance on his thin lips. He arrived in the early days of 1852. 
He brought with him his wife Angéle, an insipid, fair-haired person, whom he installed in cramped lodgings in the Rue Saint-Jacques like an inconvenient piece of furniture of which he was eager to rid 
himself. His young wife had refused to be separated from her daughter, little Clotilde, a child of four, whom Aristide would gladly have left behind in the care of his family. But he had only agreed to 
Angéle’s wish on condition that the school in Plassans should continue to provide a roof for their son Maxime, a mischievous boy of eleven whose grandmother had promised to look after him. Aristide 
wanted to have his hands free: a wife and child already seemed to him a huge burden for a man determined to overcome every obstacle, not caring whether he fell flat on his face or broke his back in 
his attempt to succeed. On the very evening of his arrival, while Angéle was unpacking the trunks, he felt a keen desire to explore Paris, to tread with his clodhopping country shoes the burning stones 
from which he hoped to extract millions. He took possession of the city. He walked for the sake of walking, marching along the pavements as if he were in some conquered country. He saw very clearly 
the battle that lay ahead, and was happy to compare himself to a skilful picklock who, by cunning or violence, was about to seize his share of the common wealth which so far had been cruelly denied 
him. Had he felt the need for an excuse, he would have invoked his desires that for the last ten years had been stifled, his miserable provincial existence, and above all his mistakes, for which he held 
society at large responsible. But at this moment, filled with the excitement of the gambler who at last places his hands on the green baize, he felt only joy, a special joy in which were mingled anticipation 
of satisfied greed and unpunished roguery. The Paris air intoxicated him; he thought he could hear in the rumbling of the carriages the voices from Macbeth calling to him: ‘Thou shalt be rich!’ For nearly 
two hours he walked the streets, tasting the delights of a man who freely indulges his vices. He had not been in Paris since the happy year he had spent there as a student. Night was falling: the bright 
light thrown on the pavements by the shops and cafés intensified his dreams. He no longer knew where he was. When he looked up he found he was in the Suburb Saint-Honoré, near the middle. One 
of his brothers, Eugene Rougon, lived in an adjacent street, the Rue Penthiévre. When deciding to come to Paris, Aristide had reckoned particularly on Eugene who, having been one of the main 
participants in the coup d’état, was now a highly influential figure, a lawyer of little account about to become a politician of great importance. But with a gambler’s superstition, Aristide decided not to 
knock at his brother’s door that evening. He returned slowly to the Rue Saint-Jacques, thinking of Eugene with a dull feeling of jealousy, contemplating his shabby clothes still covered with the dust of 
the journey, and seeking consolation in his dream of wealth. But even this dream had turned to bitterness. Having set out in an expansive mood, exhilarated by the bustle of the Paris shops, he returned 
home irritated by the happiness that seemed to fill the streets, his avidity intensified, picturing to himself violent struggles in which he would take delight in beating and cheating the crowd that had 
jostled him on the pavement. Never had his appetite for success and pleasure been so keen. At daybreak the next morning he was at his brother's. Eugene lived in two large, cold, barely furnished 
rooms that chilled Aristide to the bone. He had expected to find his brother wallowing in the lap of luxury. Eugene was working at a small black table. All he said, with a smile, in his slow voice, was: 
‘Ah! there you are, | was expecting you.’ 
Aristide was very bitter. He accused Eugene of leaving him to vegetate, of not even having the kindness to give him a word of good advice while he was floundering about in the country. He could never 
forgive himself for remaining a Republican until 2 December; it was an open sore with him, a source of endless embarrassment. Eugene had quietly taken up his pen. When his brother had finished, 
he said: ‘Bah! All mistakes can be put right. You've got a promising career ahead of you.’ 
He uttered these words so emphatically, and with such a piercing look, that Aristide bowed his head, feeling that his brother could read his mind. The latter continued with affable bluntness: 
‘You've come to ask me to find you a position, haven’t you? I’ve been thinking of you but | haven’t heard of anything yet. You know | must be careful where | put you. What you want is a position in 
which you can feather your nest without any risk of danger to either of us. Don’t bother to argue, we're quite alone, we can say what we like...’ Aristide thought it best to laugh. 
‘Oh, | know how clever you are,’ Eugene continued, ‘and that you're not likely to make a fool of yourself very easily. As soon as there’s a good opportunity, I'll give you a position. In the meantime, 
whenever you want twenty francs or so, come and ask me.’ 
They talked for a while about the uprising in the south, which had given their father his appointment as receiver of taxes. Eugene dressed while they were talking. As he was about to take leave of his 
brother downstairs in the street, he detained him a moment longer, and said to him softly: 
‘Do me the favour of not looking for work on your own account; just wait at home quietly for the appointment | promise you. | wouldn't like to see my brother hanging about in people’s waiting rooms.’ 
Aristide had a certain respect for Eugene, whom he regarded as someone quite exceptional. He could not forgive his lack of trust, or his bluntness that was a trifle excessive; but he went home 
obediently and shut himself away in the Rue Saint-Jacques. He had arrived with five hundred francs that had been lent by his wife’s father. After paying for the journey, he made the three hundred 
francs that remained last him a month. Angéle was a great eater; moreover she thought it necessary to trim her Sunday dress with a fresh set of mauve ribbons. That month of waiting seemed endless 
to Aristide. He was consumed with impatience. When he sat at the window and watched the teeming life of Paris beneath him, he was seized by an insane desire to hurl himself into the furnace in order 
to mould the gold like soft wax with his fevered hands. He inhaled the breath, vague as yet, that rose from the great city, the breath of the budding Empire, laden already with the odours of alcoves and 
financial deals, with the warm smell of sensuality. The faint traces that reached him told him that he was on the right scent, that the prey was scudding before him, that the great Imperial hunt, the hunt 
for adventure, women, and fortunes, was about to begin. His nostrils quivered, his instinct, the instinct of a starving animal, seized unerringly on the slightest indications of the division of the spoil of 
which the city was to be the arena. 
Twice he called on his brother to urge him to greater effort on his behalf. Eugene received him gruffly, told him that he was not forgetting him, that he must be patient. At last he received a letter asking 
him to call at the Rue Penthiévre. He went, his heart pounding, as if he were on his way to an assignation. He found Eugene sitting, as ever, at his little black table in the big chilly room he used as a 
study. As soon as he saw him the lawyer handed him a document and said: 
‘Here, | got this yesterday. This is your appointment as assistant surveying-clerk at the Hotel de Ville. Your salary will be two thousand four hundred francs.’ 
Aristide had remained standing. He turned pale and did not take the document, thinking that his brother was making fun of him. He had expected a salary of at least six thousand francs. Eugene, 
guessing what was going through his mind, turned his chair round and, folding his arms, exclaimed angrily: 
‘So you're a fool then, are you? You just dream like a girl. You want to live in a grand apartment, keep servants, eat well, sleep in silk sheets, and take your pleasure in the arms of the first woman who 
comes along in a boudoir furnished in two hours. You and your sort, if we let you, would empty the coffers before they're even full. Why on earth can’t you be patient? Look how | live; if you want to pick 
up a fortune you might at least take the trouble to bend down.’ 
He spoke with profound contempt for his brother's schoolboy impatience. One could feel through his harsh words a higher ambition, a desire for limitless power; Aristide’s craving for money must have 
seemed vulgar and puerile to him. He continued in a softer tone, with a subtle smile: 
‘im sure you have the best intentions, and | have no wish to hold you back. Men like you are valuable to us. We intend to choose our friends from among the hungriest. Don’t worry, we'll keep open 
table, and the biggest appetites will be satisfied. After all, it’s the easiest way to govern. But for heaven’s sake wait until the table is laid; and if you take my advice, you'll go to the kitchen yourself and 
fetch your own knife and fork.’ 
Aristide still said nothing. His brother's colourful language failed to raise his spirits. Eugene again gave vent to his anger. 
‘Ah!’ he exclaimed. ‘I was right to begin with: you're a fool ... What did you expect? What did you imagine | was going to do with you? You haven't even finished your law studies; you bury yourself for 
ten years in a miserable clerkship in a sub-prefecture; and you turn up on my doorstep with the odious reputation of a Republican only converted by the coup d’état. Do you think you could become a 
minister with a record like that? | know you're determined to succeed at any cost. That’s a great quality, | admit, and it’s what | had in mind when | got you this position at the Hotel de Ville.’ 
He stood up, thrust the nomination into Aristide’s hands, and continued: 
‘Take it, and one day you'll thank me! | chose the position myself, and | know what you'll be able to get out of it. All you have to do is keep your ears open. If you keep your wits about you, you'll 
understand and act accordingly. Remember this: we're entering a period when anyone who wants to will be able to get rich. Make as much money as you like: you have my permission; but if you do 
anything stupid or create a scandal, I'll destroy you.’ 
This threat produced the effect that his promises had been unable to bring about. Aristide’s enthusiasm was rekindled at the thought of the riches of which his brother spoke. He felt that he was at last 
being unleashed into the fray, authorized to cut throats, provided that he did so legally and without causing too much trouble. Eugene gave him two hundred francs to keep him going until the end of 
the month. Then he fell into a pensive mood: 
‘I'm thinking of changing my name,’ he said at last. ‘You should do the same. It would help us not to get in each other's way.’ 
‘As you like,’ murmured Aristide. 
‘There’s nothing you need to do, I'll take care of the formalities. Would you like to call yourself Sicardot, your wife’s name?’ 
Aristide raised his eyes to the ceiling and repeated the name, listening to the sound of the syllables: 
‘Sicardot ... Aristide Sicardot ... No, | wouldn't; it's clumsy and stinks of failure.’ 
‘Think of something else then,’ said Eugene. 
‘I'd prefer Sicard simply,’ resumed Aristide after a pause. ‘Aristide Sicard ... that’s not bad, is it? A bit frivolous, perhaps.’ 
He thought a moment longer and then cried triumphantly: 
‘I've got it ... Saccard, Aristide Saccard ... with two c’s ... Eh! there’s money in that name; it sounds as if you're counting five-franc pieces.’ 
Eugene had a crude sense of humour. He dismissed his brother, remarking with a smile: 
‘Yes, it's aname that will make you either a crook or a millionaire.’ 
A few days later Aristide Saccard was installed at the Hotel de Ville. It became clear that his brother had used all his influence to get him admitted without the usual examinations. 
The household now settled into the monotonous life of a minor clerk. Aristide and his wife resumed their Plassans habits. Their dream of immediate wealth had evaporated, and their poverty-stricken 
existence seemed all the more oppressive to them because they had come to regard it as a probationary period of indeterminate length. To be poor in Paris is to be doubly poor. Angéle accepted 
penury with dull passivity; she spent her days in the kitchen, or lying on the floor playing with her daughter, never complaining until their money ran out. But Aristide quivered with rage at this state of 
poverty, at this pinched existence, in which he paced about like a caged animal. For him it was a period of unspeakable suffering; his pride was cut to the quick, his unsatisfied cravings drove him mad. 


His brother succeeded in getting elected to the Corps Législatif by the arrondissement of Plassans, and he suffered all the more. He was too conscious of Eugene’s superiority to be jealous: he accused 
him of not doing as much as he might have done for him. Several times he was driven by necessity to call on him to borrow money. Eugene lent him the money but reproached him for his lack of spirit 
and determination. After that Aristide strengthened his resolve. He swore he would never ask anybody for a sou, and he kept his word. The last week of each month Angéle ate dry bread and sighed. 
This apprenticeship completed Saccard’s gruesome education. His lips became even thinner; he was no longer fool enough to dream of millions aloud; his wiry body became almost emaciated, and 
expressed but one desire. When he trotted from the Rue Saint-Jacques to the Hotel de Ville, his worn heels resounded on the pavement, and he buttoned himself up in his threadbare overcoat as in 
an asylum of hatred, while his weasel-like nose sniffed the air of the streets: an angular symbol of envy and poverty prowling the streets of Paris, dreaming of wealth and pleasure. 

Early in 1853 Aristide was appointed a surveying-clerk. His salary was to be four thousand five hundred francs. This increase came just in time: Angéle’s health was failing, little Clotilde had lost all her 
colour. He kept his poky lodgings of two small rooms, the dining room furnished in walnut and the bedroom in mahogany, and continued to lead a harsh existence, avoiding debt, not wishing to touch 
other people’s money until he could plunge his arms into it up to his elbows. He thus denied his instincts, scorning the few extra sous he received, remaining on the lookout. Angéle was perfectly happy. 
She bought herself some new clothes and ate meat every day. She could no longer understand her husband’s suppressed anger, nor the reason why he wore the sombre expression of a man trying 
to solve some huge problem. 

Aristide followed Eugene’s advice: he kept his ears and eyes open. When he went to thank his brother for his promotion, the latter noticed how he had changed; he complimented him on what he called 
his good manners. The clerk, hardened by jealousy, had acquired a supple, insinuating style. Within a few months he had transformed himself into an accomplished actor. All his southern ardour had 
been aroused; and he had become so adept at deception that his fellow clerks at the Hotel de Ville regarded him as a good sort whose family connection with a deputy marked him out for some plum 
appointment. This connection also earned him the goodwill of his superiors. He thus enjoyed a sort of authority above his station that enabled him to open certain doors and examine certain files without 
any suspicion being attached to his indiscretion. For two years he was seen wandering round the corridors, lingering in all the rooms, leaving his desk twenty times a day to go and talk to a friend, or 
deliver a message, or take a stroll through the offices — endless little trips that made his colleagues exclaim: ‘That wretched Provengal! He can’t sit still: he’s got ants in his pants.’ His friends took him 
for an idler, and he laughed when they accused him of having but one thought, to cheat their bosses of a few minutes. He never made the mistake of listening at keyholes; but he had a way of boldly 
opening a door and walking through a room, with a document in his hand and a preoccupied air, and with a step so slow and measured that he did not miss a word of the conversation. It was a 
masterpiece of tactics; people stopped bothering to fall silent when this conscientious clerk passed by, gliding through the shadows of the offices and seeming so wrapped up in his work. He had one 
other method: he was extraordinarily obliging, he offered to help his fellow clerks whenever they fell behind with their work, and he would then study with great care and attention the account books and 
documents that passed through his hands. But one of his favourite tricks was to strike up friendships with the messengers. He went so far as to shake hands with them. For hours at a stretch he would 
keep them talking with stifled little bursts of laughter, telling them stories, inducing them to take him into their confidence. They worshipped him, and said of him: ‘There’s a man who doesn’t take himself 
too seriously.’ He was the first to be told of any scandal. So it came about that after two years the Hotel de Ville was an open book to him. He knew every member of the staff down to the most junior 
lamplighter, and every official document down to the laundress’s bills. 

Paris at that time was a fascinating spectacle for a man like Aristide Saccard. The Empire had just been proclaimed, after the famous journey in the course of which the Prince-President had succeeded 
in stirring up the enthusiasm of a few Bonapartist departments. The Chamber and the press were silent. Society, saved once again, congratulated itself and relaxed now that it had a strong government 
to protect it and relieve it of the trouble of thinking for itself and looking after its own affairs. The main preoccupation of society was to know how to enjoy itself. In Eugene Rougon’s happy phrase, Paris 
had sat down to dinner and was wondering how to take its pleasure after dessert. Politics terrified it, like a dangerous drug. Men’s enervated minds turned towards dissipation and speculation. Those 
who had money brought it forth from its hiding-place, and those who had none looked for forgotten treasures in every nook and cranny. And underneath the turmoil there was a subdued quiver, a 
nascent sound of five-franc pieces, of women’s rippling laughter, and the still faint clatter of plates and the sound of kisses. In the midst of the great silence, the absolute peace of the new reign of order, 
there arose every kind of salacious rumour, every kind of golden and voluptuous promise. It was as if one were passing by one of those little houses whose closely drawn curtains reveal only women’s 
shadows, and from which no sound issues but that of gold coins on the marble mantelpieces. The Empire was on the point of turning Paris into the bawdy house of Europe. The gang of fortune-seekers 
who had succeeded in stealing a throne required a reign of adventures, shady transactions, sold consciences, bought women, and rampant drunkenness. In the city where the blood of December had 
hardly been washed away, there sprang up, timidly as yet, the mad desire for dissipation that was destined to drag the country down to the level of the most decadent and dishonoured of nations. 
From the beginning Aristide Saccard could sense the rising tide of speculation that was soon to engulf the whole of Paris. He watched its progress intently. He found himself in the midst of the hot rain 
of crown-pieces that fell thickly on the city’s roofs. In his endless wanderings through the corridors of the Hotel de Ville, he had got wind of the vast project for the transformation of Paris, the plan for 
the demolitions, the new boulevards and neighbourhoods, the huge piece of jobbery in the sale of land and property that throughout the city was beginning to ignite the conflict of interests and the blaze 
of unrestrained luxury. Now his activity had a purpose. It was during this period that he developed his geniality. He even put on a little weight and stopped hurrying through the streets like a scrawny 
cat looking for food. At his office he was more chatty and obliging than ever. His brother, whom he visited in a more or less official manner, complimented him on putting his advice so happily into 
practice. Early in 1854 Saccard confided to him that he had several pieces of business in view but that he would require a rather large advance. 

‘Look for it,’ said Eugene. 

‘You're quite right, I'll look for it,’ he replied good-humouredly, appearing not to notice that his brother had just refused to provide him with the initial capital. 

The thought of this capital now obsessed him. His plan was formed; it matured day by day. But the first few thousand francs were not to be found. He became more and more tense; he looked at 
passers-by in a nervous, searching manner as if he were seeking a lender in every wayfarer. At home Angéle continued to lead her modest and contented existence. He waited for his opportunity; and 
his genial laughter became more bitter as this opportunity failed to present itself. 

Aristide had a sister in Paris. Sidonie Rougon had married a solicitor’s clerk in Plassans, and together they had set up business in the Rue Saint-Honoré as dealers in fruit from the south of France. 
When her brother came across her, the husband had vanished and the business had long since disappeared. She was living in the Rue du Suburb-Poissonniere, in a little entresol consisting of three 
rooms. She also leased the shop on the floor beneath her apartment, a cramped and mysterious establishment in which she pretended to carry on a business in lace. In the window there were some 
odds and ends of point lace and Valenciennes, hung over gilt rods; but the inside looked like a waiting room, with polished wood panelling and not the least sign of goods for sale. The door and window 
were hung with light curtains that protected the shop from the gaze of passers-by and heightened its discreet appearance, as of the atrium to some unknown temple. It was a rare thing for a customer 
to be seen calling on Madam Sidonie; usually, in fact, the handle was removed from the door. She made it known in the neighbourhood that she waited personally upon wealthy women with her lace. 
The convenience of the place, she used to say, was her sole reason for leasing the shop and the entresol that were connected by a staircase hidden in the wall. In fact the lace-dealer was never at 
home; she was seen hurrying in and out at least ten times a day. Moreover, she did not confine herself to the lace trade; she used her entresol to store various things picked up nobody knew where. 
She had waterproofs, galoshes, braces, and so on; and then, one after the other, a new oil for restoring hair, orthopaedic appliances, and a patented automatic coffee-pot, the working of which had 
cost her a great deal of trouble. When her brother called to see her she was selling pianos; her entresol was crammed with these instruments; there were pianos even in her bedroom, a coquettishly 
furnished room that clashed with the saleroom disorder of the other two. She conducted these two businesses with perfect method: the customers who came for the goods on the entresol entered and 
left through a carriage-entrance that led into the house from the Rue Papillon; you had to know the secret of the little staircase to be aware of the twofold nature of the lace-woman’s dealings. On the 
entresol she called herself Madam Touche, her husband’s name, while on the shop door she had put only her first name that meant that she was generally known as Madam Sidonie. 

Madam Sidonie was thirty-five; but she dressed with so little care, and had so little of the woman in her manner, that she seemed much older. In fact she appeared ageless. She always wore the same 
black dress, frayed at the edges, rumpled and discoloured by use, recalling a barrister’s gown worn out by the wear and tear of the bar. In a black bonnet that came down over her forehead and hid her 
hair, and a pair of thick shoes, she trotted through the streets carrying a little basket whose handles were mended with string. This basket, from which she never parted, was a world in itself. When she 
lifted the lid there came from it samples of every sort, notebooks, wallets, above all handfuls of stamped bills, the illegible handwriting on which she was peculiarly skilful at deciphering. She combined 
the attributes of the bailiff and the commission agent. She lived among protests, subpoenas, and court orders; when she had sold ten francs’ worth of pomade or lace, she would insinuate herself into 
her customer's good graces and become her business agent, attending solicitors, lawyers, and judges on her behalf. She would thus hawk about the particulars of a case for weeks at the bottom of 
her basket, going to endless trouble, travelling from one end of Paris to the other with an even little trot, never taking a cab. It would have been difficult to say what she gained from this sort of business; 
she did it to begin with out of an innate taste for shady dealings and sharp practice; but soon it began to give her a host of little advantages: dinners everywhere, one-franc pieces picked up at random. 
Her chief gain, however, lay in the confidences she constantly received, putting her on the scent of good business deals and useful windfalls. Living in the homes of others, she was a walking catalogue 
of people’s wants and needs. She knew where there was a daughter who had to get married at once, a family that stood in need of three thousand francs, an old gentleman willing to lend the three 
thousand francs but on substantial security and at a very high rate of interest. She knew of matters more delicate than these: the sadness of a fair-haired lady who was misunderstood by her husband; 
the secret aspirations of a good mother who wanted to see her little girl comfortably married; the tastes of a baron keen on little supper-parties and very young girls. With a faint smile she hawked these 
wants and needs about; she would walk ten miles to interview people; she sent the baron to the good mother, induced the old gentleman to lend the three thousand francs to the distressed family, 
found consolation for the fair-haired lady, and a not too enquiring husband for the girl who had to get married. She had big affairs in hand too, affairs she could speak of quite openly and about which 
she told everybody who came near her: an endless lawsuit that a noble but impoverished family had employed her to look after, and a debt contracted by England to France in the days of the Stuarts, 
whose figures, with the compound interest added, ran up to nearly three thousand million francs. This debt was her hobby-horse: she explained the case in great detail, giving a whole history lesson, 
and a flush of enthusiasm would rise to her cheeks, usually flaccid and yellow as wax. Occasionally, between a visit to a bailiff and a call on a friend, she would get rid of a coffee-pot or waterproof, or 
sell a bit of lace, or place a piano on the hire system. These things gave her the least trouble. Then she would hurry back to her shop, where a customer had made an appointment to inspect a piece 
of Chantilly. The customer arrived and glided like a shadow into the discreetly veiled shop; and not infrequently a gentleman would at the same time come in by the carriage entrance in the Rue Papillon 
to see Madam Touche’s pianos on the entresol. 

If Madam Sidonie failed to make her fortune, it was because she often worked for the love of it. Adoring litigation, neglecting her own business for that of others, she allowed herself to be fleeced by 
the bailiffs, though this gave her the pleasure known only to the litigious. The woman in her faded away; she became a mere business-person, a commission agent bustling about Paris at all hours, 
carrying in her fabulous basket the most mysterious items, selling everything, dreaming of millions, and appearing in court on behalf of a favourite client in a dispute over ten francs. Short, lean, and 
sallow, clad in the thin black dress that looked as if it had been cut out of a barrister’s gown, she had shrivelled up, and to see her creeping along the houses one would have taken her for an errand 
boy dressed up as a girl. Her complexion had the piteous pallor of stamped paper. Her lips smiled an invisible smile, while her eyes seemed to swim in the whirlpool of jobs and preoccupations of every 
kind with which she stuffed her brain. Her ways were timid and discreet, with a vague suggestion of the priest's confessional and the midwife’s closet, and she had the maternal gentleness of a nun 
who, having renounced all worldly affections, feels pity for the sufferings of the heart. She never spoke of her husband, nor of her childhood, her family, or her personal concerns. There was only one 
thing she never sold, and that was herself; not that she had any scruples but because the idea of such a bargain could not possibly occur to her. She was as dry as an invoice, as cold as a protest, and 
at bottom as brutal and indifferent as a bailiffs assistant. 

Saccard, fresh from the country, was unable at first to fathom the depths of Madam Sidonie’s numerous trades. As he had read law for a year, she spoke to him one day of the three thousand million 
with an air of seriousness that gave him a poor opinion of her intellect. She came and rummaged in the corners of the lodgings in the Rue Saint-Jacques, summed up Angéle with a glance, and did not 
return until her errands brought her to the neighbourhood and she felt a desire to discuss the question of the money. Angéle had nibbled at the story of the English debt. The agent mounted her 
hobbyhorse, and made the gold rain down for an hour. It was the crack in this quick intelligence, the sweet mad lullaby of a life wasted in squalid dealings, the magical charm with which she captivated 
not only herself but the more credulous among her clients. Firm in her conviction, she ended by speaking of the three thousand million as of a personal fortune which the judges were bound sooner or 
later to restore to her; and this threw a wondrous halo round her poor black bonnet that bore a few faded violets on brass wire whose metal showed through. Angéle opened her eyes wide. She often 
spoke with respect of her sister-in-law to her husband, saying that perhaps Madam Sidonie would make them rich one day. Saccard shrugged; he had been to the shop and entresol in the Rue du 
Suburb-Poissonniére, and had felt that there was nothing there but imminent bankruptcy. He asked Eugene’s opinion of their sister; but his brother became serious and simply replied that he never 
saw her, that he knew her to be a very intelligent woman, though somewhat dangerous perhaps. Nevertheless, as Saccard was returning to the Rue Penthiévre some time afterwards, he thought he 
saw Madam Sidonie’s black dress leave his brother's and glide rapidly along the houses. He ran after it but was unable to catch sight again of the black dress. The female agent had one of those slight 
figures that get lost in a crowd. He stood pondering, and from this moment he began to study his sister more attentively. It was not long before he grasped the scale of the work performed by this pale, 
nebulous little creature whose whole face seemed to melt away and become shapeless. He respected her. She was a true Rougon. He recognized the hunger for money, the longing for intrigue that 
was the hallmark of the family; only in her case, thanks to the surroundings in which she had matured, thanks to Paris where each morning she had to buy her evening black bread, the common 
temperament had deviated from its course, producing this extraordinary hermaphrodism of a woman grown sexless, businessman and procuress in one. 

When Saccard, having drawn up his schemes, set out in search of his initial capital, he naturally thought of his sister. She shook her head, sighed, and talked of her three thousand million. But the clerk 
would not humour her madness, he pulled her up roughly each time she got back to the Stuart debt; this myth seemed to him to do little credit to so practical an intellect. Madam Sidonie, who quietly 


accepted the most cutting comment without allowing her convictions to be shaken, explained to him very clearly that he would not raise a sou, as he had no security to offer. This conversation took 
place in front of the Bourse, where she was about to speculate with her savings. She could always be found at about three o'clock leaning against the rail, on the left, on the post-office side; it was there 
that she gave audience to individuals as shady and sinister as herself. As her brother was about to take leave of her, she murmured regretfully, ‘Ah! If only you weren't married!’ This remark, of which 
he did not wish to ask the precise meaning, plunged Saccard into deep thought. 

Months passed. War was declared in the Crimea. Paris, unmoved by a war so distant, devoted its energies more and more to speculation and the commerce of the flesh. Saccard stood by, gnawing 
his fists, in frustration at the sight of the growing mania that he had foreseen. He felt shocks of fury and impatience from the hammers beating the gold on the anvils of this gigantic forge. So tense were 
his intellect and will that he lived in a dream, like a sleepwalker stepping along the edge of a roof. He was surprised and irritated, therefore, one evening to find Angele ill in bed. His domestic life, regular 
as clockwork, was upset, and this exasperated him as if it were the deliberate spitefulness of Fate. Poor Angéle complained gently; she had caught a chill. When the doctor came, he seemed very 
oncerned; he told the husband on the landing that his wife had inflammation of the lungs and that he could not be sure that she would recover. From that moment the clerk nursed the sick woman 
ithout any feeling of anger; he stopped going to his office, he stayed by her side, watching her with an indescribable look on his face, whenever she lay asleep, flushed and panting with fever. Madam 
idonie found time, notwithstanding her huge volume of work, to call every evening and make special teas that she claimed would work wonders. To all her other professions she added that of a natural- 
born sick nurse, taking an interest in suffering, in remedies, in the heartfelt conversations that take place round deathbeds. She seemed to have taken a great liking to Angéle; she had a way of loving 
women, bestowing upon them a thousand caresses, doubtless because of the pleasure they gave to men; she gave them all the attention that merchants bestow on their most precious wares, calling 
them ‘Pretty one, lovely one,’ cooing to them, and behaving with the transports of a lover in the presence of his mistress. Though Angéle was one of those out of whom there was nothing to be made, 
she cajoled her like the others, on principle. When the young wife took to her bed, Madam Sidonie’s effusions became tearful; she filled the room with her devotedness. Her brother watched her moving 
about, tight-lipped, as if crushed with silent grief. 

The illness grew worse. One evening the doctor informed them that the patient would not last the night. Madam Sidonie had come early, preoccupied, watching Aristide and Angéle with her watery 
eyes lit up by momentary flashes of fire. When the doctor had gone, she lowered the lamp and there was a great hush. Death entered slowly into the hot, moist room, where the uneven breathing of 
the dying woman sounded like the spasmodic ticking of a clock running down. Madam Sidonie had stopped dispensing her potions, letting the illness take its course. She sat down by the fireplace, next 
to her brother, who was poking the fire feverishly while throwing involuntary glances towards the bed. Then, as if unnerved by the closeness of the atmosphere, he withdrew to the next room. Little 
Clotilde, who had been shut in there, was playing with her doll very quietly on a small piece of carpet. His daughter was smiling at him when Madam Sidonie, gliding up from behind, drew him into a 
corner and murmured something. The door remained open. They could hear the faint rattle in Angéle’s throat. 

‘Your poor wife,’ the agent sobbed. ‘I fear it will soon be over. You heard what the doctor said?’ 

Saccard made no answer but sadly bowed his head. 

‘She was a good soul,’ his sister continued, speaking as if Angéle was already dead. ‘You may find many richer women, and more fashionable women; but you will never find a woman so kind.’ 
Seeing her pause, wipe her eyes, and wait for an excuse to change the subject, Saccard asked her simply: 

‘Have you got something to tell me?’ 

‘Yes, I’ve been working for you in regard to the matter you know about, and | think I've found ... But at the moment ... Believe me, my heart is broken.’ 

She went on wiping her eyes. Saccard let her carry on doing this for a while, without opening his mouth. Then she came to the point. 

‘There’s a young girl who needs to get married immediately. The sweet child has had some bad luck. She has an aunt who would be prepared to make a sacrifice...’ 

She spoke haltingly, still sobbing, weeping out her words as though still bewailing poor Angéle. Her aim was to make her brother lose patience and question her, so that she would not bear all the 
responsibility for the offer she had come to make. The clerk was indeed overcome by impatience. 

‘Come on, out with it!’ he said. ‘Why do they want the girl to get married?’ 

‘She had just left school,’ continued the agent in a mournful tone, ‘when a man seduced her, in the country where she was staying with the family of one of her schoolfriends. Her father has just 
discovered what happened. He wanted to kill her. Her aunt, to save the dear child, became her accomplice, and they made up a story and told her father that the person responsible was a man of 
honour whose sole wish was to atone for his momentary lapse.’ 

‘So in that case,’ said Saccard in a tone of surprise and seeming annoyance, ‘the man is going to marry the girl?” 

‘No, he can’t, he’s already married.’ 

They fell silent. The rattle in Angéle’s throat sounded more painful in the heavy atmosphere. Little Clotilde had stopped playing; she looked up at Madam Sidonie and her father with her big, pensive 
eyes, as if she had understood their conversation. Saccard asked a series of brief questions: 

‘How old is the girl?’ 

‘Nineteen.’ 

‘How long has she been pregnant?’ 

‘Three months. She’s bound to have a miscarriage.’ 

‘Is the family rich and respectable?’ 

‘An old bourgeois family. The father used to be a judge. They're very well-to-do.’ 

‘What would this sacrifice of the aunt's amount to?’ 

‘A hundred thousand francs.’ 

They fell silent again. Madam Sidonie had stopped snivelling; she was doing business now, her voice assumed the metallic tones of a second-hand clothes-seller haggling over a bargain. Her brother 
gave her a sidelong glance and added, with some hesitation: 

‘And what do you want out of it?’ 

‘We'll see later on,’ she replied. ‘You can do something for me in retum.’ 

She waited a few seconds; and as he remained silent, she asked him straight out: 

‘Well, have you decided? Those poor women are at their wits’ end. They want to prevent a confrontation. They've promised to give the culprit's name to the father tomorrow. If you accept, I'll send a 
messenger with your card.’ 

Saccard seemed to wake from a dream; he gave a start, and turned nervously towards the next room, where he thought he had heard a slight noise. 

‘But | can’t,’ he said in an anguished tone. ‘You know very well | can't...’ 

Madam Sidonie stared at him, with a cold, scornful gaze. His Rougon blood, all his feelings of greed, rushed to his throat. He took a visiting-card from his wallet and gave it to his sister, who put it in an 
envelope after carefully scratching out the address. Then she went downstairs. It was barely nine o'clock. 

Left alone, Saccard went to the window and pressed his forehead against the icy panes. He forgot himself so far as to beat a tattoo with his fingers on the glass. But the night was so black, the darkness 
outside hung in such strange masses, that he began to feel uneasy and returned to the room where Angéle lay dying. He had forgotten her, and received a terrible shock on finding her half raised up 
on her pillows; her eyes were wide open, a flush of life seemed to have returned to her cheeks and lips. Little Clotilde, still nursing her doll, was sitting on the edge of the bed; as soon as her father’s 
back was turned, she had quickly slipped back into the room from which she had been removed and to which all her happy childish curiosity attracted her. Saccard, his head full of his sister’s proposal, 
saw his dream dashed. A hideous thought must have shone from his eyes. Angele, terrified, tried to throw herself back in the bed, against the wall; but death was at hand, this awakening in agony was 
the last flicker of the lamp. The dying woman was unable to move; she sank back, keeping her eyes fixed on her husband, as if to watch his every movement. Saccard, who had dreaded a resurrection, 
a devil's device of destiny to keep him in penury, was relieved to see that the wretched woman had not an hour to live. He now felt nothing but deep anxiety. Angéle’s eyes told him that she had 
overheard his conversation with Madam Sidonie, and that she was afraid he would strangle her if she did not die quickly enough. Her eyes also betrayed the terrified amazement of a sweet and 
inoffensive nature that discovers at the last moment the infamy of this world, and shudders at the thought of the many years spent living with a thief. Slowly her gaze softened; she was no longer afraid, 
she seemed to find an excuse for the wretch, as she thought of the desperate struggle he had so long maintained against Fate. Saccard, followed by the dying woman's gaze, in which he read such 
deep reproachfulness, leant against the furniture for support, sought the dark corners of the room. Then, faltering, he made as if to drive away the nightmare that was tormenting him, and stepped 
forward into the light of the lamp. But Angéle signed to him not to speak and continued to stare at him with her look of terror-stricken anguish, to which was now added a promise of forgiveness. Then 
he bent down to take Clotilde in his arms and carry her into the other room. She forbade him this too, with a movement of her lips. She insisted that he should stay there. She expired gently, without 
taking her eyes off him, and as her sight dimmed her gaze became more and more gentle. With her last breath she forgave him. She died as she had lived, discreetly, self-effacing in death as in life. 
Saccard stood trembling before her lifeless eyes, still open that continued to watch him. Little Clotilde nursed her doll on the edge of the sheets, gently, so as not to awaken her mother. 

When Madam Sidonie returned, it was all over. With a trick of the fingers of a woman used to this operation, she closed Angéle’s eyes, to Saccard’s intense relief. Then, after putting the little one to 
bed, she deftly arranged the bedroom. When she had lit two candles on the chest of drawers, and carefully drawn the sheet up to the corpse’s chin, she cast a satisfied glance around her and stretched 
out in an armchair, where she slept till daybreak. Saccard spent the night in the next room, writing out the announcements of the death. He paused from time to time to jot down figures on scraps of 
paper. 

On the evening of the funeral Madam Sidonie carried Saccard off to her entresol. There, great decisions were taken. The clerk decided to send little Clotilde to one of his brothers, Pascal Rougon, a 
doctor who lived alone in Plassans, sunk in research, and who had offered on several occasions to take in his niece to enliven his silent scientific home. Madam Sidonie gave Aristide to understand 
that he must not remain in the Rue Saint-Jacques. She would take an elegant set of furnished rooms for him for a month, somewhere near the Hotel de Ville; she would try to find some rooms in a 
private house, so that the furniture might seem to belong to him. As to the chattels in the Rue Saint-Jacques, they would be sold, so as to remove the last traces of the past. He could use some of the 
money to buy himself a wedding outfit and some decent clothes. Three days later Clotilde was handed over to an old lady who happened to be going to the south. Aristide Saccard, exultant and rosy- 
cheeked, fattened already in three days by the first smiles of Fortune, rented in the Marais, Rue Payenne, in a sober and respectable house, a smart five-roomed apartment through which he moved 
from room to room in embroidered slippers. They were the rooms of a young priest who had left suddenly for Italy and had sent instructions to his housekeeper to let them. This woman was a friend of 
Madam Sidonie, who affected the cloth a little; she loved priests with the love she bestowed on women, instinctively, making perhaps a certain subtle link between cassocks and silk skirts. Saccard 
was now ready; he had prepared his role exquisitely; he awaited without flinching the difficulties and niceties of the situation he had accepted. 

During the terrible night of Angéle’s agony Madam Sidonie had faithfully related, in a few words, the case of the Béraud family. Its head, Sir Béraud du Chatel, a tall old man of sixty, was the last 
representative of an old bourgeois family whose pedigree went further back than that of certain noble houses. One of his ancestors was a friend of Etienne Marcel. In 93 his father had died on the 
scaffold after welcoming the Republic with all the enthusiasm of a burgher of Paris in whose veins flowed the revolutionary blood of the city. He himself was a Republican of ancient Sparta, whose 
dream was a reign of universal justice and true liberty. Grown old in the judiciary, where he had developed a professional inflexibility and severity, he had resigned his position in 1851, at the time of 
the coup d'état, after refusing to take part in one of those mixed committees which at that time dishonoured French justice. Since then he had been living alone in retirement in his house on the lle 
Saint-Louis, on the tip of the island, almost opposite the Hotel Lambert. His wife had died young. Some secret tragedy, whose wound remained unhealed, added to the gloom of the judge’s countenance. 
He was already the father of an eight-year-old daughter, Renée, when his wife died while giving birth to a second. The latter, who was called Christine, was taken charge of by a sister of Sir Béraud du 
Chatel, the wife of Aubertot the solicitor. Renée was sent to a convent. Madam Aubertot, who had no children, soon developed a maternal fondness for Christine, whom she brought up as if she were 
her own daughter. On her husband's death, she brought the little girl back to her father and took up residence with the silent old man and the smiling, fair-haired child. Renée was forgotten at her 
school. During the holidays she filled the house with such a din that her aunt heaved a great sigh of relief when she had at last taken her back to the Sisters of the Visitation, where she had been a 
boarder since the age of eight. She remained at the convent until she was nineteen, and went straight to spend the summer at the home of her friend Adeline, whose parents owned a beautiful estate 
in the Nivernais. When she returned in October her Aunt Elisabeth was surprised to find her subdued and deeply depressed. One evening she found her sobbing into her pillow, writhing on her bed in 
a paroxysm of uncontrollable grief. In the throes of her despair the girl told her a heart-rending story: how a man of forty, rich, married-his wife, a young and charming woman, lived there—-had raped 
her while she was in the country, without her daring or knowing how to defend herself. This confession terrified Aunt Elisabeth: she blamed herself, as if she felt that she was responsible; her preference 
for Christine made her very unhappy; she thought that, had she not allowed Renée to be sent away to convent school, this fate would not have befallen the poor child. From that moment on, in order 
to drive away her remorse that was made even worse by her kind nature, she did everything in her power to support the erring daughter. She bore the brunt of the anger of her father, to whom they 
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both revealed the horrible truth through the very excess of their precautions. In her confusion and concern, she invented the strange project of marriage that she thought would settle the whole affair, 
appease Renée’s father, and restore her to the world of respectable women; she had no desire to see its shameful side or disastrous consequences. 

Nobody ever knew how Madam Sidonie got wind of this good bit of business. The honour of the Bérauds had been dragged about in her basket with the protested bills of every prostitute in Paris. Once 
she knew the story, she almost forced her brother, whose wife lay dying, upon them. Aunt Elisabeth began to believe that she owed a great debt to this gentle, humble lady, whose devotion to the 
unhappy Renée was so great that she had found a husband for her in her own family. The first interview between the aunt and Saccard took place on the entresol in the Rue du Suburb-Poissonniére. 
The clerk, who had arrived by the carriage entrance in the Rue Papillon, realised, when he saw Madam Aubertot coming through the shop and the little staircase, the ingenious arrangement of the two 
entrances. He was a model of tact and good behaviour. He treated the marriage as a business affair but like a man of the world settling his debts. Aunt Elisabeth was far less at ease than he; she 
stammered, she did not have the courage to mention the hundred thousand francs she had promised him. 

It was he who broached the question of money, like a solicitor discussing a client's case. He felt that a hundred thousand francs was a ridiculous sum for the husband of Miss Renée to bring into 
settlement. He laid some stress on the ‘Miss’. Sir Béraud du Chatel would despise a poor son-in-law even more: he would accuse him of having seduced his daughter for the sake of her fortune; it 
might even occur to him to make some private enquiries. Startled and dismayed by Saccard’s calm and polite phrases, Madam Aubertot lost her head, and agreed to double the amount when he 
declared that he would never dare to ask for Renée’s hand with less than two hundred thousand francs in his pocket; he did not want to be taken for a contemptible fortune-hunter. The good lady took 
her leave quite confused, not knowing what to think of a man capable of so much indignation, and yet willing to accept a bargain of this kind. 

This first interview was followed by an official visit which Aunt Elisabeth paid Saccard at his rooms in the Rue Payenne. This time she came in the name of Sir Béraud. The former judge had refused to 
see ‘that man’, as he called his daughter's seducer, as long as he was not married to Renée, to whom he had also forbidden entry to his house. Madam Aubertot had full powers of treaty. She seemed 
pleased with the clerk’s luxurious abode; she had feared that the brother of Madam Sidonie, with her frayed skirts, might be a boorish person. He received her swathed in a splendid dressing gown. It 
was at the time when the adventurers of 2 December, after paying their debts, flung their worn boots and dirty coats into the sewers, shaved their week-old beards, and became respectable. Saccard 
was at last to join the gang; he cleaned his nails and washed with the most expensive powders and perfumes. He behaved most courteously; he changed his tactics and affected to be totally disinterested. 
When the old lady began to talk about the contract, he made a gesture as if to say that it did not matter to him. He had spent the previous week studying the Code, pondering the serious question that 
would determine his freedom of action as a sharp business practitioner. 

‘Please,’ he said, ‘let us hear no more of this unpleasant question of money. | think Miss Renée should remain mistress of her fortune and | master of mine. The solicitor will take care of it.’ 

Aunt Elisabeth approved of this way of looking at things; she was afraid that this fellow, whose iron will she could vaguely sense, might wish to make a grab for her niece’s dowry. She now broached 
the question. 

‘My brother's fortune’, she said, ‘consists mainly of houses and property. He isn’t the kind of man to punish his daughter by reducing her share of the inheritance. He'll give her an estate in the Sologne 
valued at three hundred thousand francs, as well as a house in Paris which is worth about two hundred thousand francs.’ 

Saccard was most impressed; he had not expected such a large amount; he turned away so as to hide his excitement. 

‘That will make five hundred thousand francs,’ continued the aunt, ‘but I'm bound to add that the Sologne property yields only two per cent.’ 

He smiled and repeated his disinterested gesture, implying that that did not concern him, as he declined to interfere with his wife’s property. He sat in his armchair in an attitude of supreme indifference, 
distracted, balancing his slipper on his foot, seeming to listen out of sheer politeness. Madam Aubertot, with her simple-minded good nature, spoke haltingly, choosing her words so as not to cause him 
any offence. She continued: 

‘And | want to give Renée something myself. | have no children, my property will one day go to my nieces, and I’m not going to ignore them now because one of them is in trouble. Their wedding 
presents were ready for them. Renée’s is some large plots of lands in the Charonne area, worth at least two thousand francs. But...’ 

At the word ‘land’ Saccard started slightly. In spite of his assumed indifference he was listening intently. Aunt Elisabeth became confused, apparently at a loss for the right expression, and continued, 
blushing: 

‘But | want the ownership of this land to be transferred to Renée’s first child. You understand why. | don’t want this child ever to be your responsibility. If the child died, Renée would become the sole 
owner.’ 

He remained impassive but his intense expression revealed his apprehension. The mention of the land at Charonne had set his thoughts racing. Madam Aubertot was afraid that she had offended him 
by speaking of Renée’s child, and was unsure how to continue the conversation. 

‘You haven't told me in which street the house worth two hundred thousand francs is,’ he said, resuming his smiling, genial air. 

‘In the Rue de la Pépiniére,’ she replied. ‘Near the Rue d’Astorg.’ 

This simple sentence produced a marked effect on him. He could no longer conceal his delight; he drew up his chair, and with his Provengal volubility, in coaxing tones, said: 

‘Dear lady, have we not said enough, need we continue to talk of this confounded money? Please listen, | want to tell you everything about myself because | would be most unhappy if | failed to earn 
your respect. | lost my wife recently, | have two children on my hands, and I’m a sensible, practical man. By marrying your niece | am doing good all round. If you still have any reservations about me, 
you will lose them later on when I’ve dried everyone’s tears and made a fortune for the whole family. Success is a golden flame that purifies everything. | want Sir Béraud himself to shake my hand and 
thank me.’ 

He was carried away. He talked for a long time in the same bantering tone, whose cynicism from time to time showed through his genial air. He referred to his brother the deputy, and his father the 
receiver of taxes in Plassans. He ended by winning over Aunt Elisabeth who, with involuntary joy, saw the tragedy she had been living through for the past month ending in the hands of this clever man, 
in something that was almost a comedy. It was agreed that they would see the solicitor the following day. 
As soon as Madam Aubertot had gone, Saccard went to the Hotel de Ville and spent the day leafing through certain documents he knew about. At the solicitor’s he raised a problem, pointing out that 
as Renée’s dowry consisted entirely of landed property, he feared it would cause her a great deal of trouble, and he thought it would be wise to sell the house in the Rue de la Pépiniére so that she 
could invest the capital. Madam Aubertot proposed to refer the matter to Sir Béraud du Chatel, who remained cloistered in his apartment. Saccard went out again till the evening. He visited the Rue de 
la Pépiniére and walked about Paris with the preoccupied air of a general on the eve of a decisive battle. Next day Madam Aubertot declared that Sir Béraud du Chatel had left the whole matter in her 
hands. The contract was drawn up along the lines discussed. Saccard would provide two hundred thousand francs, Renée’s dowry was the Sologne property and the house in the Rue de la Pépiniére 
that she agreed to sell; and in the event of the death of her first child, she would be the sole owner of the land at Charonne given to her by her aunt. The contract was in keeping with the system of 
separate estates by which husband and wife retain full control of their respective fortunes. Aunt Elisabeth listened attentively to the solicitor and seemed content with this system, whose provisions 
apparently assured her niece’s independence by placing her fortune beyond reach of any attempts to appropriate it. Saccard smiled as he saw the good lady nodding her approval of each clause. It 
was agreed that the marriage would take place as soon as possible. 

When everything was settled, Saccard paid a ceremonial visit to his brother Eugene to announce his marriage to Miss Renée Béraud du Chatel. This masterstroke took the deputy by surprise. As he 
made no attempt to conceal this, the clerk said: 

‘You told me to look, and | looked until | found.’ 

Eugene, bewildered at first, began to see what had happened. In an affable tone he said: 

‘Well, you're a clever fellow. | suppose you've come to ask me to be your witness. You can rely on me. If necessary, I'll bring the whole right-wing faction of the Corps Législatif to your wedding; that 
would give you a good send-off.’ 

Then, as he had opened the door, he lowered his voice to add: 

‘| don’t want to take too many risks just now, we’ve got a very tough bill to pass. The lady’s not very far gone, | hope?’ 

Saccard gave him such a ferocious look that Eugene said to himself, as he closed the door: 

‘That's a joke that would cost me dear if | were not a Rougon.’ 

The wedding took place at the Church of Saint-Louis-en-Ille. Saccard and Renée did not meet until the day before. The introduction took place early in the evening, in a small reception room at the 
Hotel Béraud. They eyed each other curiously. Renée, since the news of the marriage arrangement, had resumed her mad, reckless style. She was a tall girl of exquisite, tempestuous beauty, who had 
grown up at the convent, indulging her whims without any parental control. She found Saccard short and ugly but ugly in a lively and interesting way; moreover, he was perfect in manner and deportment. 
As for him, he made a little grimace at first sight of her; she struck him as being too tall, taller than he was. They exchanged a few words, without embarrassment. If her father had been there he might 
easily have believed that they had known each other for a long time, and that they shared a guilty past. Aunt Elisabeth, present at their meeting, was the one who blushed. 

The day after the wedding that the presence of Eugene Rougon, who had recently made a speech that had attracted a great deal of attention, turned into quite an event on the lle Saint-Louis, the newly 
married couple were finally admitted to the presence of Sir Béraud du Chatel. Renée cried on finding her father aged, graver, and sadder. Saccard, whom until then nothing had put out of countenance, 
was frozen by the chill and gloom of the room, by the sombre austerity of the tall old man whose piercing gaze seemed to penetrate to the depths of his conscience. The former judge kissed his daughter 
slowly on the forehead, as if to tell her that he forgave her, and turning to his son-in-law, said simply: 

‘Sir, we have suffered a great deal. | trust you will give us reason to forget the wrong you have done us.’ 

He held out his hand. But Saccard remained unsure of himself. He thought how, if Sir Beraud du Chatel had not been so affected by the tragic sorrow of Renée’s shame, he might with a glance or a 
gesture have destroyed Madam Sidonie’s plans. The latter, after bringing her brother and Aunt Elisabeth together, had prudently disappeared. She had not even come to the wedding. Saccard decided 
to be very direct with the old man, having read in his face a look of surprise at finding his daughter's seducer ugly, short, and forty years old. The newly married couple were compelled to spend their 
first nights at the Hotel Béraud. Christine had been sent away two months earlier, so that this child of fourteen would know nothing of the drama that was taking place in the house that remained as 
quiet as a convent. When she returned home she stood in mute horror before her sister's husband, whom she too thought old and ugly. Renée alone seemed untroubled by her husband's age or his 
sly look. She treated him neither with contempt nor affection but very calmly, with an occasional glimmer of ironical disdain. Saccard strutted about, made himself at home, and really succeeded by his 
directness and energy in gradually winning everybody over. When they left, to install themselves in an imposing apartment in a new house in the Rue de Rivoli, Sir Béraud du Chatel had lost his look 
of surprise and Christine had taken to playing with her brother-in-law as with a schoolfriend. Renée was now four months pregnant; her husband was on the point of sending her to the country, proposing 
afterwards to lie about the child’s age, when, as Madam Sidonie had foretold, she had a miscarriage. She had laced herself so tightly to hide her condition that was in any case concealed under the 
fullness of her skirts, that she had to keep to her bed for several weeks. He was delighted with the way things had turned out. Fortune was at last on his side; he had made a golden bargain: a splendid 
dowry, a wife whose beauty would be worth a decoration to him within six months, and not the least responsibility. He had received two hundred thousand francs to give his name to a foetus which its 
mother would not even look at. From that moment his thoughts began to turn affectionately towards the Charonne property. But for the time being he devoted all his attention to a speculative venture 
which was to be the basis of his fortune. 

Notwithstanding the high standing of his wife’s family, he did not immediately resign his post as a surveying-clerk. He talked of work that had to be finished, of an occupation that had to be sought. In 
fact he wished to remain till the end on the battlefield on which he was venturing his first stake. He felt at home there, he was able to cheat at his ease. 

His plan for making a fortune was simple and practical. Now that he had at his disposal more money than he had ever hoped for to begin his operations, he intended to put his schemes into action on 
alarge scale. He had the whole of Paris at his fingertips; he knew that the shower of gold beating down upon the walls would fall more heavily every day. Smart people had merely to open their pockets. 
He had joined the clever ones by reading the future in the offices of the Hotel de Ville. His duties had taught him what can be stolen in the buying and selling of houses and land. He was well versed in 
every classical swindle: he knew how you sell for a million what has cost you a hundred thousand francs; how you acquire the right to rifle the treasury of the State that smiles and closes its eyes; how, 
when throwing a boulevard across the belly of an old neighbourhood, you juggle with six-storeyed houses to the unanimous applause of your dupes. In these still uncertain days, when the disease of 
speculation was still in its period of incubation, what made him a formidable gambler was that he saw further than his superiors into the stone-and-plaster future reserved for Paris. He had ferreted so 
much, collected so many clues, that he could have prophesied how the new neighbourhoods would look in 1870. Sometimes, in the street, he would look curiously at certain houses, as if they were 
acquaintances whose destiny, known to him alone, deeply affected him. 

Two months before Angéle’s death he had taken her one Sunday to the Buttes Montmartre. The poor woman loved dining at a restaurant; she was delighted whenever, after a long walk, he sat her 
down at a table in some little place on the outskirts of the city. On this particular day they dined at the top of the hill, in a restaurant whose windows looked out over Paris, over the sea of houses with 
blue roofs, like surging billows that filled the horizon. Their table was placed at one of the windows. The sight of the roofs of Paris filled Saccard with joy. At dessert he ordered a bottle of burgundy. He 
smiled into space, he was unusually pleasant. His eyes constantly returned, lovingly, to the living, seething ocean from which issued the deep voice of the crowd. It was autumn; beneath the pale sky 


the city lay listless in a soft and tender grey, pierced here and there by dark patches of foliage that resembled the broad leaves of water-lilies floating on a lake; the sun was setting behind a red cloud 
and, while the background was filled with a light haze, a shower of gold dust, of golden dew, fell on the right bank of the river, near the Madeleine and the Tuileries. It was like an enchanted corner in a 
city of the ‘Arabian Nights’, with emerald trees, sapphire roofs, and ruby weathercocks. At one moment a ray of sunlight gliding from between two clouds was so resplendent that the houses seemed to 
catch fire and melt like an ingot of gold in a crucible. 

‘Oh! Look!’ said Saccard, laughing like a child. ‘It’s raining twenty-franc pieces in Paris!’ 

Angéle began to laugh too, saying that pieces like that were not easy to pick up. But her husband had risen to his feet, and leaning on the handrail of the window, said: 

‘That's the Vendéme Column, isn’t it, glittering over there? And over there, to the right, you can see the Madeleine. A wonderful district, where there’s much to be done. Ah! Now it’s all going to flare 
up! Can you see? You'd think the whole neighbourhood was bubbling away in a chemist’s retort.’ 

His voice became serious and heavy with emotion. The comparison he had hit upon seemed to excite him. He had been drinking burgundy, he was getting carried away; stretching out his arm to show 
Paris to Angéle, who had joined him at the window, he went on: 

‘Yes, yes, that’s what | said, whole neighbourhoods will be melted down, and gold will stick to the fingers of those who heat and stir the mortar. Poor innocent Paris! Look how enormous it is, and how 
easily it falls asleep! How stupid they are, those great cities! It has no idea that an army of picks will fall upon it one of these fine mornings, and some of the big houses in the Rue d’Anjou wouldn't shine 
so brightly in the sunset if they knew that they've only got three or four more years to live.’ 

Angéle thought her husband was joking. He had a taste for gross, rather disturbing jokes. She laughed but with a sense of fear, at the sight of this little man standing erect over the recumbent giant at 
his feet, and shaking his fist at it while ironically pursing his lips. 

‘They've started already,’ he continued. ‘But it's nothing much yet. Look over there, near the Halles, they've cut Paris into four pieces.’ 

With his outstretched hand, open and sharp as a sabre, he indicated how the city was being divided into four parts. 

‘You mean the Rue de Rivoli and the new boulevard they're building?’ asked his wife. 

‘Yes, the great transept of Paris, as they call it. They're clearing away the buildings round the Louvre and the Hotel de Ville. That’s just child’s play! But it'll get the public interested. When the first 
network is finished the fun will begin. The second network will cut through the city in all directions to connect the suburbs with the first network. The rest will disappear in clouds of plaster. Look, just 
follow my hand. From the Boulevard du Temple to the Barriére du Trdne, that’s one cut; then on this side another, from the Madeleine to the Plaine Monceau; and a third cut this way, another that way, 
a cut there, one further on, cuts everywhere, Paris slashed with sabre cuts, its veins opened, providing a living for a hundred thousand nawvies and bricklayers, traversed by splendid military roads 
which will bring the forts into the heart of the old neighbourhoods.’ 

Night was falling. His dry, feverish hand kept cutting through the air. Angéle shivered slightly as she watched this living knife, those iron fingers mercilessly slicing up the boundless mass of dark roofs. 
For a moment the haze of the horizon had been descending slowly from the heights, and she fancied she could hear, beneath the gloom gathering in the hollows, distant cracking sounds, as if her 
husband's hand had really made the cuts he spoke of, splitting up Paris from one end to the other, severing beams, crushing masonry, leaving behind it the long, hideous wounds of crumbling walls. 
The smallness of this hand, pitilessly attacking a gigantic prey, became quite disturbing; and as it effortlessly tore apart the entrails of the great city, it seemed to take on a steely glint in the blue twilight. 
‘There will be a third network,’ continued Saccard after a pause, as if talking to himself, ‘but that one is too far off yet, | can’t see it as clearly. I've heard only a little about it. It will be sheer madness, an 
orgy of spending, Paris will be drunk and overwhelmed.’ 

He fell silent again, his eyes fixed on the city, over which the shadows were darkening. He must have been trying to imagine the future. Then night fell, the city became indistinct, and it could be heard 
breathing heavily, like the sea when the eye can only make out the pale crests of the waves. Here and there the white patch of a wall could still be made out; and the yellow flames of the gas jets 
pierced the darkness one by one, like stars lighting up in the blackness of a stormy sky. 

Angéle shook off her feeling of uneasiness and took up the joke her husband had made at dessert. 

‘Well,’ she said with a smile, ‘there has been a fine shower of twenty-franc pieces! The people of Paris are counting them. Look at the piles they're laying out at our feet!’ 

She pointed to the streets that run down opposite the Buttes Montmartre, whose gaslights seemed to be heaping up their specks of gold in two rows. 

‘And over there,’ she cried, pointing to a bright cluster of stars, ‘that must be the Caisse Générale.’ 

This remark made Saccard laugh. They stayed a few moments longer at the window, delighted with this torrent of ‘twenty-franc pieces’ that had ended by setting light to the whole of Paris. On the way 
home from Montmartre the surveying-clerk no doubt regretted having spoken so freely. He put it down to the burgundy, and begged his wife not to repeat the ‘nonsense’ he had been talking; he did not 
want, he said, to be irresponsible. 

For a long time Saccard had been studying these three arteries of streets and boulevards, the plans for which he had described quite accurately to Angéle. When Angele died he was not sorry to think 
that she took to her grave his overexcited talk during their expedition to Montmartre. There lay his fortune, in the cuts that his hand had made in the heart of Paris, and he had resolved to keep his plans 
to himself, knowing very well that when the spoils were divided there would be enough crows hovering over the disembowelled city. His first plan had been to acquire at a very low price some building 
which he knew beforehand was condemned to imminent demolition, and to make a big profit by obtaining substantial compensation. He might have gone so far as to attempt this purchase without a 
sou, buying the house on credit and only receiving the difference, as at the Bourse, when his second marriage that gave him a premium of two hundred thousand francs, fuelled his ambition. Now he 
knew what to do: he would buy the house in the Rue de la Pépiniére from his wife through an intermediary, without allowing his own name to appear, and treble his outlay, thanks to the knowledge he 
had picked up in the corridors of the Hotel de Ville and to his good relations with certain people of influence. The reason why he started when Aunt Elisabeth told him where the house was situated was 
because it lay at the centre of the plans for a boulevard which had not yet been discussed outside the private office of the Prefect of the Seine. This boulevard would be swallowed up completely by the 
Boulevard Malesherbes. It was an old scheme of Napoleon | that they were now thinking of carrying out, ‘in order’, they said earnestly, ‘to give a normal outlet to districts lost behind a labyrinth of narrow 
streets on the slopes of the hills that mark the outskirts of Paris’. This official phrase did not, of course, reveal the Empire's interest in huge speculative ventures, in organizing the prodigious excavations 
and building operations that gave the working classes no time to think. Saccard had ventured one day to consult, in the Prefect’s room, the famous plan of Paris on which ‘an august hand’ had traced 
in red ink the principal boulevards of the second network. The blood-red pen-strokes cut even deeper gashes into Paris than did Saccard’s hand. The Boulevard Malesherbes that was pulling down 
some magnificent houses in the Rue d’Anjou and the Rue de la Ville-Evéque, and necessitated extensive excavations, was to be one of the first to be laid out. When Saccard went to look over the 
property in the Rue de la Pépiniére, he thought of his dinner with Angéle on the Buttes Montmartre, during which, at sunset, such a heavy shower of gold coins had fallen on the Madeleine district. He 
smiled, imagining that the radiant cloud had burst over his own courtyard, and that he was on his way to pick up the twenty-franc pieces. 

While Renée, luxuriously installed in the apartment in the Rue de Rivoli in the centre of the new Paris, one of whose queens she was destined to become, thought about the new dresses she would 
buy and took her first steps in the life of a woman of fashion, her husband was hatching his first great scheme. He began by buying from her the house in the Rue de la Pépiniére, thanks to the mediation 
of a certain Larsonneau, whom he had come across ferreting like himself in the offices of the Hotel de Ville. Larsonneau, however, had been stupid enough to let himself get caught one day when he 
was prying into the Prefect’s private drawers. He had just set up as a broker at the end of a dark, damp courtyard at the bottom of the Rue Saint-Jacques. His pride and greed suffered torments there. 
He found himself in the same position as Saccard before his marriage; he too, he would say, had invented ‘a five-franc piece machine’; but he lacked the necessary funds to turn his invention to 
advantage. A hint was enough to enable him to come to an understanding with his former colleague; and he did his part of the work so well that he acquired the house for one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs. Renée was already, before many months had elapsed, in great need of money. The husband made no appearance except to authorize his wife to sell. When the sale was completed she asked 
him to invest a hundred thousand francs for her, handing it to him with full confidence, no doubt in order to touch him and make him close his eyes to the fact that she was keeping fifty thousand francs 
back. He smiled knowingly; he had reckoned on her squandering her money; those fifty thousand francs that were about to disappear in jewellery and lace, were calculated to bring him a hundred per 
cent profit. So well satisfied was he with his first transaction that he carried his honesty so far as really to invest Renée’s hundred thousand francs and hand her the share certificates. His wife had no 
power to transfer them; he was sure he would be able to lay his hands on them if ever the need arose. 

‘My dear, this is for your dresses,’ he said gallantly. 

Once he had taken possession of the house, he was clever enough to sell it again, twice in one month, to men of straw, increasing the purchase price each time. The last purchaser paid no less than 
three hundred thousand francs for it. Meanwhile Larsonneau alone appeared as the representative of the successive landlords, and worked the tenants. He pitilessly refused to renew the leases unless 
they agreed to a huge increase in rent. The tenants, who had an inkling of the imminent expropriation, were in despair; they ended by agreeing to the increase, especially when Larsonneau added, with 
a conciliatory air, that this increase would remain a fictitious one for the first five years. As for the tenants who resisted, they were replaced by creatures who received the apartment for nothing and 
signed anything they were asked to; in their case there was a double profit: the rent was increased and the compensation due to the tenant for his lease went to Saccard. Madam Sidonie helped her 
brother by setting up a pianoforte agency in one of the shops on the ground floor. It was then that Saccard and Larsonneau, avid for profit, went a bit further: they concocted account books, they forged 
documents so as to establish a trade in pianos on a vast scale. They scribbled away together for several nights. Worked in this fashion, the house trebled in value. Thanks to the last sale, to the increase 
in the rents, to the fictitious tenants, and to Madam Sidonie’s business, it was able to be valued at five hundred thousand francs before the Compensation Authority. 

The mechanisms of expropriation, of the powerful system that for fifteen years turned Paris upside-down, creating fortunes and bringing ruin, are of the simplest. As soon as a new boulevard is decided 
upon, the surveyors draw up the plan in separate sections and establish a valuation of the buildings. As a rule, in the case of houses let as apartments, they add up the total amount of the rents after 
making enquiries, and are thus able to determine the approximate value. The Compensation Authority, consisting of members of the City Council, always makes an offer lower than this sum, knowing 
that the interested parties will claim more and that there will be a concession on both sides. When they are unable to come to terms the case is taken before a jury that pronounces on the City’s offer 
and the claim of the evicted landlord or tenant. 

Saccard, who had remained at the Hotel de Ville for the decisive period, had the impudence at one point to wish to have himself appointed when the works for the Boulevard Malesherbes were begun, 
and to value his own house. But he was afraid that this would neutralize his influence with the members of the Compensation Authority. He arranged for one of his colleagues to be chosen, a young 
man with a sweet smile, called Michelin, whose wife, an extremely pretty woman, occasionally called to apologize to her husband’s employers when he was absent because of ill health. He was often 
ill. Saccard had noticed that the pretty Madam Michelin, who glided with such modesty through the half-closed doorways, had enormous influence; Michelin was promoted with each illness, making his 
career by taking to his bed. During one of his absences, when he sent his wife to the office almost every morning to say how he was, Saccard bumped into him twice on the outer boulevards, smoking 
a cigar with the expression of deep contentment that never left him. This filled him with sympathy for the remarkable young man, for the happy couple, so practical and ingenious. He admired all ‘five- 
franc-piece machines’ that were made to work efficiently. When he had got Michelin appointed, he called on his charming wife, expressed a wish to introduce her to Renée, and talked about his brother 
the deputy, the brilliant orator. Madam Michelin understood. 

From that day onward her husband was particularly friendly towards his colleague. The latter, who had no desire to take the worthy young man into his confidence, contented himself with being present, 
as if by chance, on the day when the other proceeded to value the house in the Rue de la Pépiniére. He assisted him. Michelin, who had the emptiest head imaginable, followed the instructions of his 
wife, who had urged him to please Sir Saccard in all things. He suspected nothing; he thought the surveying-clerk was in a hurry to see him finish his work so as to take him off to a café. The leases, 
the rent receipts, Madam Sidonie’s famous books, passed before his eyes without his even having time to check the figures Saccard read out. Larsonneau was present, and treated his accomplice as 
a stranger. 

‘Come on, put down five thousand francs,’ Saccard ended by saying. ‘The house is worth more ... Hurry up. | think there are going to be changes at the Hotel de Ville, and | want to talk to you about it 
so that you can let your wife know beforehand.’ 

The business was thus concluded. But he still had fears. He dreaded that the sum of five hundred thousand francs would strike the Compensation Authority as rather excessive for a house that was 
known to be worth at most two hundred thousand. The explosion in property values had not yet taken place. An inquiry would have exposed him to serious unpleasantness. He remembered his brother's 
words: ‘If you create a scandal, I'll destroy you’, and he knew Eugene was a man of his word. It was a question of blindfolding the gentlemen of the Authority and ensuring their good will. He glanced at 
two influential men, of whom he had made friends through his habit of greeting them in the corridors when he met them. The thirty-six members of the City Council were hand-picked by the Emperor 
himself, on the recommendation of the Prefect, from among the senators, deputies, lawyers, doctors, and great men of industry who prostrated themselves before the reigning power; but among them 
all, the fervour of Baron Gouraud and of Sir Toutin-Laroche especially attracted the good will of the Tuileries. 

Baron Gouraud’s life story could be summarized as follows: he was made a baron by Napoleon | as a reward for supplying damaged biscuits to the Grande Armée, he was a peer successively under 
Louis XVIII, Charles X, and Louis-Philippe, and he was a senator under Napoleon Ill. He worshipped the throne, the four gilded boards covered with velvet; it mattered little to him who sat on it. With 
his enormous belly, his bovine face, and his elephantine movements, he displayed a charming roguishness; he sold himself majestically and committed the greatest infamies in the name of duty and 


conscience. But he was even more remarkable in his vices. There were stories about him which could not be told above a whisper. In spite of his seventy-eight years, he continued to lead a life of 
monstrous debauchery. On two occasions it had been necessary to hush up some filthy episode, so that his embroidered senator's coat should not be dragged through the courts. 
Sir Toutin-Laroche, tall and thin, had invented a mixture of tallow and stearine for the manufacture of candles, and longed to enter the Senate. He clung to Baron Gouraud like a leech, rubbing up 
against him with the vague idea that it would bring him luck. At bottom he was exceedingly practical; and had he come across a senator's seat for sale, he would have haggled fiercely over the price. 
The Empire was to bring into prominence this greedy nonentity, this simpleton with a talent for industrial swindles. He was the first to sell his name to a shady company, one of those companies that 
sprouted like poisonous toadstools on the dunghill of Imperial speculation. At that time one could see on walls a poster bearing these words in big black letters: Société Générale of the Ports of Morocco, 
on which the name of Sir Toutin-Laroche, with his title as municipal councillor, was displayed at the head of the list of members of the board of directors, all of whom were totally unknown. This method 
that has since been abused, succeeded admirably: the shares were snapped up, though the question of the Ports of Morocco was not at all clear, and the worthy people who brought their money were 
quite unable to explain the use to which it would be put. The poster spoke grandiloquently of trading posts to be established along the Mediterranean. For two years several newspapers had been 
celebrating this project that they declared to be gaining in prosperity every quarter. In the City Council Sir Toutin-Laroche was considered a first-rate administrator; he was one of the leading lights of 
the place, and his tyranny over his colleagues was matched only by his self-effacement in the presence of the Prefect. He was now engaged in the creation of a great finance company, the Credit 
Viticole, a wine-growers’ loan office, to which he referred with a reticence and an air of solemnity that kindled the covetousness of the idiots around him. 
Saccard secured the protection of these two gentlemen by doing them favours whose importance he cleverly pretended to ignore. He introduced his sister to the Baron when the latter was involved in 
a terrible scandal. He took her to see him under the pretence of seeking his support for the dear woman, who had been petitioning him for a contract to supply the Tuileries with window-curtains. But 
when the surveyor left them together, it was Madam Sidonie who promised the Baron that she would negotiate with certain people who were clumsy enough not to have felt honoured by the interest 
that a senator had condescended to take in their child, a girl of ten. Saccard took Sir Toutin-Laroche in hand himself; he arranged to bump into him in the corridor, and raised the topic of the famous 
Credit Viticole. After five minutes the great administrator, astounded at the extraordinary things he heard, grabbed the clerk by the arm and stood talking with him for a full hour. Saccard whispered in 
his ear about some highly ingenious financial schemes. When Sir Toutin-Laroche left him, he squeezed his hand meaningfully and gave him a masonic wink. 
‘You must join us,’ he murmured. ‘You really must join us.’ 
Saccard excelled himself throughout this business. He was most careful not to make Baron Gouraud and Sir Toutin-Laroche each other's accomplices. He called on them separately, dropped a word 
in their ear on behalf of one of his friends who was about to be bought out in the Rue de la Pépiniére; he was very careful to tell each of the two confederates that he would not mention this business 
to any other member of the Authority, that it was all very uncertain but that he was counting on his full support. 
The surveying-clerk was right to take precautions. When the report relating to his house came before the Compensation Authority, it just happened that one of the members lived in the Rue d’Astorg 
and knew the house. This member objected to the figure of five hundred thousand francs that, according to him, should be halved. Aristide had had the impudence to have seven hundred thousand 
francs put down in the claim. But that day Sir Toutin-Laroche, who was generally very unpleasant to his colleagues, was in an even more truculent mood than usual. He became angry and sprang to 
the defence of the landlords. 
‘We're all landlords, Messieurs,’ he cried. ‘The Emperor wants to do things on a grand scale, let us not haggle over trifles. The house must be worth five hundred thousand francs; the amount was set 
down by one of our people, a municipal clerk. Really, anyone would think we were living in a den of thieves; if we behave like this, we'll end up distrusting each other.’ 
Baron Gouraud, sitting low down in his chair, watched Sir Toutin-Laroche out of the corner of his eye with an air of surprise, as he ranted and raved on behalf of the landlord of the Rue de la Pépiniére. 
He had a suspicion. But after all, as this violent outburst saved him the trouble of speaking, he began to nod slowly, as a sign of complete approval. The member from the Rue d’Astorg resisted, refusing 
to give in to the two tyrants of the Authority on a matter in which he was more competent than they were. At that moment Sir Toutin-Laroche, noticing the Baron’s gestures of approval, seized the report 
and said curtly: 
‘Very well. We'll resolve your doubts ... If you'll allow me, I'll look into the matter, and Baron Gouraud will help me with the inquiry.’ 
‘Yes, yes,’ said the Baron gravely, ‘nothing improper must be allowed to interfere with our decisions.’ 
The report had already disappeared in Sir Toutin-Laroche’s capacious pockets. The Authority had to give in. As they went out on to the Quai, the two confederates looked at each other. They felt as if 
they were accomplices, and this increased their self-assurance. More vulgar minds would have sought an explanation but these two continued to argue the case for the landlords as if they could still 
be heard, and to lament the mood of distrust that was infiltrating everything. Just as they were about to part, the Baron said with a smile: 
‘Ah, | was forgetting: I’m going to the country for a while. It would be very good if you could conduct this little inquiry without me ... But please don’t tell anyone, our friends complain that | take too many 
holidays.’ 
‘Don't worry,’ replied Sir Toutin-Laroche. ‘I'll go straight to the Rue de la Pépiniére.’ He crept back to his own house, feeling a touch of admiration for the Baron, who had such a skilful way of resolving 
delicate situations. He kept the report in his pocket, and at the next meeting of the Authority he declared peremptorily, in the Baron’s name and his own, that they should split the difference between 
the offer of 500000 and the claim of 700000 francs and allow 600000. There was not the slightest opposition. The member from the Rue d’Astorg, who had no doubt thought it over, said good-naturedly 
that he had made a mistake: he had thought they had been talking about the house next door. In this way Aristide Saccard won his first victory. He quadrupled his outlay and gained two accomplices. 
One thing alone perturbed him: when he wanted to destroy Madam Sidonie’s famous account books, he was unable to find them. He hurried over to see Larsonneau, who brazenly admitted that he 
had them and that he meant to keep them. Saccard showed no anger; he implied that he had only been concerned for his dear friend, who was far more seriously compromised than himself by the 
entries that were almost entirely in his handwriting but that he was reassured now that he knew they were in his safekeeping. At heart he would gladly have strangled his ‘dear friend’; he remembered 
a particularly compromising document, a false inventory which he had been fool enough to draw up, and which he knew had been left in one of the ledgers. Larsonneau, handsomely rewarded, set up 
a broking agency in the Rue de Rivoli, where he had a suite of offices furnished as luxuriously as a courtesan’s apartment. Saccard left the Hotel de Ville and, being in command of considerable funds 
to work with, launched furiously into speculation, while Renée filled Paris with the clatter of her equipages, the sparkle of her diamonds, the vertigo of her riotous existence. Sometimes the husband 
and wife, feverish devotees of money and pleasure, would penetrate the icy mists of the lle Saint-Louis. They felt as if they were entering a city of the dead. The Hotel Béraud, built at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, was one of those square, black, solemn edifices, with high, narrow windows that are so numerous in the Marais, and are let to proprietors of schools, manufacturers of carbonated 
water, and bonders of wines and spirits. But it was in an excellent state of repair. On the Rue Saint-Louis-en-le side it had only three storeys, each fifteen to twenty feet high. The ground floor was not 
so lofty, and was pierced with windows protected by enormous iron bars and sunk dismally into the gloomy thickness of the walls; it had an arched gateway almost as high as it was wide, and bearing 
a cast-iron knocker on its doors that were painted dark green and studded with enormous nails that formed stars and lozenges on the two folds. This characteristic entrance was flanked on either side 
with spur-posts sloping backwards, and strapped with broad iron bands. One could see that formerly a gutter had run under the middle of the gateway, between the weathering of the pebble-work of 
the porch; but Sir Béraud had decided to stop up this gutter and have the entrance asphalted: this, however, was the only concession he could ever be persuaded to make to modern architecture. The 
windows of the upper floors were ornamented with thin handrails of wrought iron, through which could be seen their colossal casements of strong brown woodwork with little green panes. At the top the 
roof was interrupted by the dormers, and the gutter alone continued its course so as to discharge the rainwater into the down-pipes. The austere bareness of the fagade was heightened by the complete 
absence of awnings or shutters, for at no season of the year did the sun shine on those pale, melancholy stones. This facade, with its venerable air and its bourgeois severity, slumbered solemnly in 
the silence of the street that no carriage ever disturbed. In the interior of the mansion was a square courtyard, surrounded by colonnades, a miniature version of the Place Royale, paved with enormous 
flagstones, and completing the cloistral appearance of this lifeless house. Opposite the porch a fountain, a lion’s head half worn away, its gaping jaws alone distinguishable, discharged a heavy, 
monotonous stream of water through an iron tube into a basin green with moss, its edges polished by wear. This water was cold as ice. Weeds sprouted between the flagstones. In the summer a feeble 
ray of sunlight entered the courtyard, and this infrequent visit had whitened a corner of the southern facade, while the other three walls, dull and black, were streaked with moisture. There, in the depths 
of the courtyard, cold and silent as a well, lighted with a pale, wintry light, one would have thought oneself a thousand miles away from the new Paris, ablaze with every form of passionate enjoyment 
and resounding with the sound of gold. The rooms of the house had the sad calm, the cold solemnity of the courtyard. Approached by a broad iron-railed staircase, on which the footsteps and coughs 
of visitors echoed as in the aisle of a church, they stretched in long strings of wide, lofty rooms, in which the heavy, old-fashioned furniture of dark wood was lost; and the pale light was peopled only 
by the figures on the tapestries, whose great, pale shapes could just be made out. All the luxury of the old-fashioned Parisian bourgeoisie was there, Spartan and ageless. Chairs whose oak seats are 
barely covered with a little tow, beds with stiff sheets, linen-chests whose roughness would probably damage delicate modern garments. Sir Béraud du Chatel had chosen to live in the darkest part of 
the mansion, between the street and the courtyard, on the first floor. He had found there a refuge of tranquillity, silence, and gloom. When he opened the doors and walked through the rooms with his 
slow, solemn step, he might have been taken for one of the members of the old parlements whose portraits were hung on the walls, returning home deep in thought after discussing and refusing to sign 
an edict of the king. Yet in this lifeless house, within these cloisters, there was one sunny spot, full of life, a nook of childhood, fresh air, and bright light. One had to climb endless little stairways, walk 
along ten or twelve corridors, go down and up again, and then at last one reached a huge room, a sort of belvedere built on the roof, at the back of the house, above the Quai de Béthune. It faced due 
south. The window opened so wide that the sky itself, with all its sunbeams, all its ether, all its blue, seemed to enter the room. It was perched aloft like a dovecote, and contained long flower-boxes, 
an immense aviary, and not a single piece of furniture. There was just some matting spread over the floor. This was ‘the children’s room’. Throughout the house it was known and spoken of by that 
name. The house was so cold, the courtyard so damp, that Aunt Elisabeth had been afraid that Christine and Renée would suffer harm from the chill breath that hung about the walls; she had often 
scolded the children for running about the colonnades and amusing themselves by dipping their little arms into the icy water of the fountain. After a while she had the idea of using this forgotten attic for 
them, the only corner into which, for nearly two centuries, the sun had entered and rejoiced, in the midst of the cobwebs. She gave them some matting, birds, and flowers. The children were ecstatically 
happy. Renée lived there during the holidays, bathing in the yellow rays of the sun that seemed pleased with the adornment of his retreat and with the two fair-haired creatures sent to keep him 
company. The room became a paradise, resounding with birdsong and the children’s babbling. It had been given to them for their exclusive use. They spoke of ‘our room’; it was their home; they went 
so far as to lock themselves in, so as to put it beyond doubt that they were the sole mistresses of the room. What a happy nook! On the matting lay a battlefield of toys, expiring in the bright sunshine. 
But the great delight of the children’s room was the vast horizon. From the other windows of the house there was nothing to look at but black walls, a few feet away. But from this window one could see 
all that part of the Seine and of Paris that extends from the Cité to the Pont de Bercy, infinitely flat, like some quaint Dutch city. Down below, on the Quai de Béthune, were tumbledown wooden sheds, 
piles of beams, and crumbling roofs; the children often amused themselves by watching enormous rats run about among them, with a vague fear of seeing them climb up the high walls. But beyond all 
this the real rapture began. The boom, with its tiers of timber, its buttresses like those in a Gothic cathedral, and the slender Pont de Constantine, hanging like a strip of lace beneath the pedestrians’ 
feet, intersected at right angles and seemed to dam up and hold back the huge mass of the river. The trees of the Halle aux Vins opposite and the shrubbery of the Jardin des Plantes, further away, 
stretched out their greenness to the distant horizon; while on the other bank of the river, the Quai Henri IV and the Quai de la Rapée extended their low and irregular edifices, their row of houses which, 
from above, resembled the tiny wood-and-cardboard houses which the little girls kept in boxes. In the background on the right the blue-slated roof of the Salpétriére rose above the trees. Then, in the 
centre, sloping down to the Seine, the wide-paved banks formed two long grey tracks, streaked here and there by a row of casks, a cart and its team, an empty wood- or coal-barge lying high and dry. 
But the soul of all this, the soul that filled the whole landscape, was the Seine, the living river; it came from far away, from the vaguely shimmering edge of the horizon, emerging from the distance as 
from a dream, to flow straight down to the children with its tranquil majesty, its powerful swell that spread and widened out into a great sheet of water at their feet, at the tip of the island. The two bridges 
that crossed it, the Pont de Bercy and the Pont d’Austerlitz, looked like necessary boundaries placed there to contain it, to prevent it from rising up to the room. The little ones loved this giant, they filled 
their eyes with its colossal flux, with the eternal murmuring flood which rolled towards them, branched out to left and right, and disappeared into the unknown with the docility of a conquered titan. On 
fine days, on mornings when the sky was clear and blue, they would be enraptured with the pretty dresses of the Seine; it wore dresses of a changeable hue that altered from blue to green with a 
thousand tints of infinite tenderness; dresses of silk shot with white flames and trimmed with satin frills; and the barges drawn up on either bank bordered it with a black velvet ribbon. In the distance 
especially, the material became beautiful and precious as the enchanted gauze of a fairy’s tunic; and beyond the belt of dark green satin with which the shadow of the bridges girdled the Seine, were 
breastplates of gold and lappets of plaited sun-coloured stuff. The immense sky formed a vault over the water, over the low rows of houses and the green of the two parks. Sometimes Renée, a big girl 
already and full of sensual curiosity brought back from her boarding school, would throw a glance into the swimming school attached to Petit’s floating baths that were moored to the end of the island. 
She would try to catch a glimpse, through the flapping linen clothes hung up on lines to serve as a roof, of the men in bathing-drawers with their naked bellies. 

024 
Maxime remained at school in Plassans until the holidays of 1854. He was a few months over thirteen and had just finished the second form. It was then that his father decided to let him come to Paris. 
Saccard felt that a son of that age would give him a certain position, would confirm his role as a wealthy widower, twice married, and serious in his views. When he informed Renée, towards whom he 
prided himself on his extreme courtesy, of his intention, she answered casually: 
‘That's fine, have the boy sent up. He’ll give us something to do. It’s so deadly boring in the mornings.’ 


The boy arrived a week later. He was already quite tall but slight, with a girl’s face, a delicate, cheeky look, and very light blond hair. And how oddly he was got up! He was cropped to the ears, his hair 
was cut so short that the whiteness of his cranium was barely covered with a shadow of pale down, he wore trousers too short for him, hobnailed boots, and a hideously threadbare tunic that was much 
too wide and made him look almost hunchbacked. In this garb, surprised at his new surroundings, he looked about him, not timidly but with the wild, cunning air of a precocious child unwilling to come 
out of its shell at first sight. 

A servant had just fetched him from the station, and he was waiting in the big drawing room, enraptured by the gilding on the ceiling and furniture, thoroughly delighted with this luxury in which he was 
about to live, when Renée, returning from her dressmaker, swept in like a gust of wind. She threw off her hat and the white burnoose she had put over her shoulders to protect her from the cold. She 
appeared before Maxime, who was stupefied with admiration, in all the splendour of her marvellous attire. 

The child thought she was in fancy dress. She wore a delightful skirt of blue faille, with deep flounces, and over that a sort of guard’s coat in pale grey silk. The flaps of the coat, lined with blue satin of 
a deeper shade than the faille of the skirt, were boldly caught up and secured with ribbon; the cuffs of the flat sleeves and the broad lapels of the bodice stood out wide, trimmed with the same satin. 
As a crowning touch, as a bold stroke of eccentricity, two rows of large buttons, made to look like sapphires fastened in blue rosettes, adorned the front of the coat. It looked both ugly and entrancing. 

When Renée noticed Maxime, she asked the servant, surprised to find him as tall as herself: 

‘It's the boy, isn’t it?” 

The child was devouring her with his eyes. This lady with a skin so white, whose breasts showed through a gap in her plaited shirtfront, this sudden charming apparition, with her hair done up high, with 
her elegant, gloved hands, and her little Wellington boots with pointed heels that dug into the carpet, delighted him, seemed to him to be the good fairy of this warm, gilded room. He began to smile, 
and he was just awkward enough to retain his urchin gracefulness. 

‘Well, he’s quite amusing!’ cried Renée. ‘But what a dreadful haircut! Listen, my little friend, your father will probably not be back until dinnertime, and I'll have to make you at home. I’m your stepmother, 
Sir. Will you give me a kiss?’ 

‘Yes, if you like,’ answered Maxime boldly. 

He kissed Renée on both cheeks, taking her by the shoulders, leaving the guard’s coat a little rumpled. She freed herself, laughing, and said: 

‘Yes, indeed, how amusing he is, this little bald-head.’ 

She came back to him, more serious. 

‘We'll be friends, won't we? | want to be a mother to you. | was thinking about it while | was waiting for my dressmaker, and | said to myself that | must be very good and bring you up properly. That will 
be nice!’ 

Maxime continued to stare at her with his cheeky, blue, girl’s eyes, and suddenly asked: 

‘How old are you?’ 

‘You should never ask that!’ she cried, clasping her hands together. ‘He has no idea, poor little thing! He’ll have to be taught everything. Fortunately | can still admit my age. I’m twenty-one.’ 

‘I'll soon be fourteen. You could be my sister.’ 

He did not go on but his look indicated that he had expected to find his father’s second wife much older. He was standing quite close to her, examining her neck so carefully that she almost blushed. 
Her head, moreover, was turning: she was never able to concentrate for long on the same subject, and she began to walk up and down and talk about her dressmaker, forgetting that she was talking 
to a child. 

‘| wanted to be here to welcome you. You know, Worms brought me this dress this morning. | tried it on and thought it rather suited me. It’s very smart, isn’t it?’ 

She stood before a mirror. Maxime walked around behind her to examine her from every angle. 

‘But,’ she continued, ‘when | put the coat on, | noticed that there was a large fold on the left shoulder. It doesn’t look right at all, it makes me look as if | had one shoulder higher than the other.’ 

He went up to her and pressed his finger over the fold as if to smooth it down, and his vicious schoolboy hand seemed to linger there with a certain pleasure. 

‘Well,’ she continued, ‘I couldn't wait. | had the horses put to, and | went to tell Worms what | thought of his appalling carelessness. He promised to put it right.’ 

She remained before the mirror, gazing at herself, lost in a sudden reverie. She ended by placing one finger on her lips, with an air of contemplative impatience. And in a half-whisper, as if talking to 
herself, she said: 

‘There’s something missing. Yes, there really is something missing.’ 

Then, with a quick movement, she turned round, stood in front of Maxime, and asked him: 

‘Is it really right? Don’t you think it lacks something, a trifle, a bow somewhere or other?’ 

The schoolboy was reassured by Renée’s familiarity, and regained all his self-confidence. He stepped back, came closer, screwed up his eyes, and murmured: 

‘No, no, there’s nothing missing, it’s very pretty, very pretty indeed ... If anything, | think there’s too much.’ 

He blushed slightly, despite his audacity, came closer still, and with his fingertip traced an acute angle on Renée’s breast. 

‘If | were you,’ he continued, ‘I would hollow out the lace like this, and wear a necklace with a very big cross.’ 

She clapped her hands, radiant with delight. 

‘That's it, that’s it,’ she exclaimed. ‘I was just going to say that!’ 

She folded back the chemisette, left the room for two minutes, and returned with the necklace and cross. Resuming her place in front of the mirror, she murmured triumphantly: 

‘Oh, perfect, quite perfect ... He’s no fool, that little man! Did you dress the girls in the country? You and | are sure to get on well. 

But you'll have to do as | tell you. To begin with, you must let your hair grow and never wear that horrid tunic again. Then you must follow my lessons in good manners. | want you to become a smart 
young man.’ 

‘Of course,’ said the child naively; ‘since papa is rich now and you are his wife.’ 

She smiled, and with her customary vivacity said: 

‘Then let's begin by saying tu to each other. I've been saying tu and vous. It’s really silly ... Do you think we'll get on well together?’ 

‘Oh, extremely well,’ he replied, with the effusiveness of a boy talking to his sweetheart. 

Such was the first encounter between Maxime and Renée. The child did not go to school until a month later. During the first few days his stepmother played with him like a doll; she got rid of his 
provincial manners, and it must be added that he was very willing to help her. When he appeared, newly arrayed from head to foot by his father’s tailor, she uttered a cry of joy: he looked as pretty as 
a picture, she said. His hair, however, took an unconscionable time to grow. Renée always used to say that one’s whole face depended on one’s hair. She tended her own religiously. For a long time 
she had been maddened by its colour, a peculiar pale yellow that reminded one of good butter. But when yellow hair came into fashion she was delighted, and to make people think that she was not a 
slave to fashion, she swore she dyed it every month. 

Maxime was already terribly knowing for his thirteen years. His was one of those frail, precocious natures in which the senses assert themselves early. He had vices before he knew the meaning of 
desire. He had twice narrowly escaped being expelled from school. Had Renée’s eyes been accustomed to provincial graces, she would have noticed that, strangely got up though he was, the little 
man, as she called him, had a way of smiling, of turning his head, of stretching his arms, that had the feminine air of adolescent schoolgirls. He took great pains to look after his hands that were long 
and slender; and though his hair was cropped short by order of the principal, an excolonel of engineers, he owned a little looking-glass which he took out of his pocket during classes and placed between 
the leaves of his book, looking at himself for hours, examining his eyes, his gums, pulling pretty faces, training himself in the art of coquetry. His schoolfriends hung round his blouse as round a petticoat, 
and he buckled his belt so tightly that he had the slim waist and swaying hips of a woman. In truth, however, he received as many kicks as kisses. The school at Plassans, a den of young delinquents 
like most provincial schools, was a hotbed of pollution that singularly developed his epicene temperament, his childhood marked by evil from some mysterious hereditary cause. Fortunately, age was 
about to improve him. But the sign of his boyish debauchery, this effeminization of his whole being during the time when he played at being a girl, was destined to remain in him and to strike a lasting 
blow to his virility. 
Renée called him ‘Miss’, not knowing that six months earlier she would have spoken the truth. He seemed to her very docile, very affectionate, and indeed his caresses often made her feel ill at ease. 
He had a way of kissing that warmed her skin. But what delighted her was his roguishness; he was as entertaining as could be, and very bold, already talking of women with a smile, holding his own 
against Renée’s friends, against dear Adeline who had just married Sir d’Espanet, and the fat Suzanne, wedded quite recently to Haffner, the big industrialist. When he was fourteen he fell in love with 
Suzanne. He confided his passion to his stepmother, who was most amused. 

‘| would have preferred Adeline,’ she said. ‘She's prettier.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ replied the boy. ‘But Suzanne is much plumper. | like beautiful women. It would be awfully nice of you if you put in a word for me.’ 

Renée laughed. Her doll, this tall lad with his girlish ways, seemed to her quite special now that he had fallen in love. The time came when Madam Haffner had seriously to defend herself. Meanwhile, 
the ladies encouraged Maxime with their stifled laughter, their teasing allusions, and the coquettish attitudes they assumed in the presence of this precocious child. There was a touch of aristocratic 
debauchery in all this. All three of them, in the midst of their tumultuous lives, savoured the boy's delicious depravity like a new, harmless spice that stimulated their palates. They let him touch their 
dresses and finger their shoulders when he followed them into the anteroom to help them on with their wraps; they passed him from hand to hand, laughing almost hysterically when he kissed their 
wrists on the veined side, on the spot where the skin is so soft; and then they became motherly, instructing him in the art of being a gentleman and pleasing the ladies. He was their plaything, a little 
toy man of ingenious workership, that kissed and flirted and had the sweetest vices in the world but remained a plaything, a little cardboard man that one need not be too afraid of but just enough to 
feel a pleasant thrill at the touch of his childish hand. 

After the holidays Maxime went to the Lycée Bonaparte. It was the most fashionable school, the one Saccard was bound to choose for his son. The child, frivolous though he was, had by that time a 
very quick intelligence; but he applied himself to other things than his classical studies. He was nevertheless a well-behaved pupil, never descending to the Bohemian level of the class dunces, and 
associating always with the proper, well-dressed young gentlemen who never attracted attention. All that remained of his boyhood was a veritable cult of dress. Paris opened his eyes, turned him into 
asmart young man, with tight-fitting clothes of the latest fashion. He was the Brummel of his class. He appeared there as if it were a society drawing room, daintily booted, correctly gloved, with amazing 
neckties and indescribable hats. There were about twenty like him in all; they formed a sort of aristocracy, offering one another, as they left school, Havana cigars out of gold-clasped cigar-cases, and 
having servants in livery to carry their books. Maxime had persuaded his father to buy him a tilbury and a little black horse that were the envy of his schoolfellows. He drove himself, while a footman sat 
with folded arms on the back seat, holding on his knees the schoolboy’s knapsack, a real ministerial portfolio in brown grained leather. And how lightly, how cleverly, and with what excellent form 
Maxime drove in ten minutes from the Rue de Rivoli to the Rue du Havre, drew up before the school door, threw the reins to the footman, and said: ‘Jacques, half-past four, then?’ The neighbouring 
shopkeepers were delighted with the favours of this fair-haired young spark, whom they saw twice a day arriving and leaving in his trap. On returning home he sometimes gave a lift to a friend, whom 
he set down at his door. The two children smoked, looked at the women, splashed the passers-by, as if they were returning from the races. A remarkable little world, a foolish, foppish brood you can 
see any day in the Rue du Havre, smartly dressed in their dandy jackets, aping the ways of rich, worldly men, while the Bohemian contingent of the school, the real schoolboys, come shouting and 
shoving, stomping on the pavement with their heavy shoes, their books hung over their backs by a strap. 
Renée, who took herself seriously as a mother and governess, was delighted with her pupil. She left nothing undone, in fact, to complete his education. She was at that time passing through a period 
of mortification and tears; a lover had jilted her openly, before the eyes of Tout Paris, to attach himself to the Duchesse de Sternich. She dreamt of Maxime as her consolation, she made herself look 
older, she strained to appear maternal, and became the most eccentric mentor imaginable. Often Maxime’s tilbury would be left at home, and Renée would come to fetch the boy in her barouche. They 
hid the brown portfolio under the seat and drove to the Bois, then in all the freshness of its novelty. There she put him through a course in high society. She pointed everyone out to him in the fat and 
happy Paris of the Empire, still under the spell of the magic wand that had changed yesterday's beggars and swindlers into great lords and millionaires gasping and fainting under the weight of their 
cash-boxes. But the child questioned her above all about the women, and as she was very familiar with him, she gave him exact particulars: Madam de Guende was stupid but had a very fine figure; 
Countess Vanska, a very rich woman, had been a street-singer before marrying a Pole who beat her, so they said; as for the Marquise d’Espanet and Suzanne Haffner, they were inseparable, and 
though they were Renée’s close friends, she added, compressing her lips as if to prevent herself from saying more, some very nasty stories were told about them; the beautiful Madam de Lauwerens 
also had a very dubious reputation but she had such lovely eyes, and after all everybody knew that she herself was quite beyond reproach, though she was a little too mixed up in the intrigues of the 
poor little women with whom she associated, Madam Daste, Madam Tessiére, and Baronne de Meinhold. Maxime obtained the portraits of these ladies, and with them filled an album that lay on the 
table in the drawing room. With the vicious artfulness that was the dominant note of his character, he tried to embarrass his stepmother by asking for particulars about the courtesans, pretending to 


take them for society ladies. Renée became serious and moral, and told him that they were dreadful creatures and that he must be careful to keep away from them; and then, forgetting herself, she 
spoke of them as of people whom she had known intimately. One of the youngster’s great delights was to get her on to the subject of the Duchesse de Sternich. Each time her carriage passed theirs 
in the Bois, he never failed to mention the Duchesse’s name, with a wicked sideways glance that showed that he knew about Renée’s last adventure. Whereupon, in a harsh voice, she tore her rival to 
pieces: how quickly she was ageing! Poor woman! She plastered her face with make-up, she had lovers hidden in every cupboard, she had given herself to a chamberlain so that she might gain 
admission to the Imperial bed. She went on and on, while Maxime, to exasperate her, declared that he thought Madam de Sternich delightful. Such lessons as these singularly developed the boy's 
intelligence, the more so as his young teacher repeated them wherever they went, in the Bois, at the theatre, at parties. The pupil became very proficient. 

What Maxime loved was to live among women’s skirts, in the midst of their finery, in their rice-powder. He still remained more or less a girl, with his delicate hands, his beardless face, his plump white 
neck. Renée consulted him seriously about her gowns. He knew the best dressmakers in Paris, summed up each of them in a word, talked about the artfulness of such and such’s bonnets and the 
design of another's dresses. At seventeen there was not a milliner he had not assessed, nor a bootmaker he had not studied. This quaint little creature, who during his English lessons read the 
prospectuses which his perfumer sent him every Friday, could have delivered a brilliant lecture on the fashions of Parisian high society, customers and purveyors included, at an age when country 
urchins are too shy to look their housemaids in the face. Often, on his way home from school, he would bring back in his tiloury a bonnet, a box of soap, or a piece of jewellery which his stepmother 
had ordered the day before. He always had some strip of musk-scented lace in his pockets. 

But his greatest treat was to accompany Renée to the illustrious Worms, the couturier of genius to whom the great ladies of the Second Empire bowed down. The great man’s showroom was huge and 
square, and furnished with enormous divans. Maxime entered it with religious emotion. Dresses undoubtedly have a perfume of their own; silk, satin, velvet, and lace had mingled their faint aromas 
with those of hair and of amber-scented shoulders; and the atmosphere in the room had the sweet-smelling warmth, the fragrance of flesh and luxury, that transformed the apartment into a chapel 
consecrated to some secret divinity. It was often necessary for Renée and Maxime to wait for hours; a queue of at least twenty women sat there, waiting their turn, dipping biscuits into glasses of 
Madeira, helping themselves from the great table in the middle that was covered with bottles and plates of cakes. The ladies had made themselves at home, talking freely, and when they ensconced 
themselves around the roon, it was as if a flight of doves had alighted on the sofas of a Parisian drawing room. Maxime, whom they accepted and loved for his girlish air, was the only man admitted 
into the circle. There he tasted delights divine: he glided along the sofas like an adder; he would be discovered under a skirt, behind a bodice, between two dresses, where he made himself quite small 
and kept very quiet, inhaling the warm fragrance of his neighbours like a choirboy taking the sacrament. 

‘That child pokes his nose everywhere,’ said the Baronne de Meinhold, tapping his cheeks. 

He was so slightly built that the ladies did not think him more than fourteen. They amused themselves by making him tipsy with Worms’s Madeira. He said outrageous things to them that made them 
laugh till they cried. It was the Marquise d’Espanet who found the right word to describe the situation. One day, when Maxime was discovered behind her back in a corner of the divan, and seeing him 
blushing, glowing with satisfaction at having been so close to her, she murmured: 

‘That boy ought to have been born a girl.’ 

Then, when the great Worms finally received Renée, Maxime followed her into the consulting room. He had ventured to speak on two or three occasions while the master remained lost in contemplation 
of his client, as the high priests of the Beautiful hold that Leonardo da Vinci did in the presence of La Gioconda. The master had deigned to smile at the accuracy of his observations. He made Renée 
stand before a mirror which rose from the floor to the ceiling, and pondered with knit brows while Renée, overcome with emotion, held her breath, so as to remain quite still. After a few minutes the 
master, as if gripped by inspiration, sketched in broad, jerky strokes the work of art he had just conceived, exclaiming in short phrases: 

‘A Montespan dress in pale-grey faille ..., the skirt describing a rounded basque in front ..., large grey satin bows to bring it up on the hips ..., and a puffed apron of pearl-grey tulle, the puffs separated 
by strips of grey satin.’ 

He pondered once again, seeming to plumb the depths of his genius, and, with the triumphant facial contortion of a Pythoness on her tripod, concluded: 

‘We'll have in the hair, on this delightful head, Psyche’s dreamy butterfly, with iridescent blue wings.’ 

But at other times inspiration was slow to come. The illustrious Worms summoned it in vain, and concentrated his faculties to no purpose. He puckered his eyebrows, turned livid, took his head in his 
hands and shook it in despair, and, beaten, throwing himself into an armchair, would mutter in a pitiful voice: ‘No, no, not today ... It's impossible ... You ladies expect too much. My inspiration has 
completely dried up.’ He would show Renée out, repeating: ‘I can’t relate to you this morning.’ 

The excellent education Maxime received bore early fruit. At seventeen the young lad seduced his stepmother’s maid. The worst of the affair was that the maid had a baby. They had to send her to the 
country with the brat, and give her a small annuity. Renée was furious. Saccard did not interfere except to make the financial arrangement; but his young wife gave her pupil a good scolding. That he, 
whom she wanted to turn into a gentleman, should compromise himself with a girl like that! What a ridiculous, disgraceful beginning, what a shameful escapade! He might at least have started off with 
a lady! 

‘Quite true!’ he replied. ‘If your dear friend Suzanne had been willing, she might have been sent to the country.’ 

‘Oh! the little devil!’ she murmured, disarmed, amused by the idea of seeing Suzanne retiring to the country with an annuity of twelve hundred francs. 

Then a funnier thought occurred to her, and forgetting that she was playing the indignant mother, bursting into pearly laughter which made her put her hand to her mouth, she stammered, giving him a 
sidelong glance: 

‘Adeline would have given you a terrible time, and what a scene she would have made with Suzanne...’ 

She stopped. They were both laughing hysterically. Thus concluded Renée’s lecture on this episode. 

Meanwhile Saccard hardly troubled himself about the two children, as he called his son and his second wife. He left them in complete freedom, glad to see them such good friends. The apartment was 
thus filled with noise and merriment. It was an amazing apartment, this first floor in the Rue de Rivoli. There was a slamming of doors all day long; the servants talked in loud voices; its new and dazzling 
luxury was continually traversed by a flood of vast, floating skirts, by processions of tradespeople, by the noise of Renée’s friends, Maxime’s schoolfellows, and Saccard’s callers. From nine to eleven 
Saccard received the strangest set imaginable: senators and bailiffs’ clerks, duchesses and old-clothes women, all the scum that the streets of Paris hurled at his door every morning, silk gowns, dirty 
skirts, workers’s blouses, dress-coats, all of whom he received in the same breathless manner, with the same impatient, nervous gestures; he clinched business arrangements with a brief command, 
solved twenty problems at once, and gave orders on the run. One would have thought that this restless little man with the very loud voice was fighting with people in his study, and with the furniture, 
tumbling head over heels, knocking his head against the ceiling to make his ideas flash out, and always falling triumphantly on his feet. At eleven o’clock he would go out; he was not seen again during 
the day; he breakfasted out, often he even dined out. Then the house belonged to Renée and Maxime: they took possession of the father’s study; they unpacked the tradesmen’s parcels there, and 
articles of finery lay about among the business papers. Sometimes people had to wait for an hour at the study door while the schoolboy and the young married woman discussed a bow of ribbon, seated 
at either end of Saccard’s writing-table. Renée had the horses put to ten times a day. They rarely had a meal together; two of the three would be rushing about, forgetting themselves, staying out till 
midnight. An apartment full of noise, business, and pleasure, through which modern life, with the sound of jingling gold and rustling skirts, swept like a whirlwind. 

Aristide Saccard was in his element at last. He had shown himself to be a great speculator, capable of making millions. After the master-stroke in the Rue de la Pépiniére, he threw himself boldly into 
the struggle which was beginning to fill Paris with shameful disasters and overnight triumphs. He began by gambling on certainties, repeating his first success, buying up houses which he knew to be 
threatened with demolition, and using his friends to obtain huge compensation prices. The moment came when he had five or six houses, the same houses he had looked at with such interest, as if 
they were acquaintances of his, in the days when he was only a poor surveying-clerk. But these were merely the first steps in his art as a speculator. No great cleverness was needed to run out leases, 
conspire with tenants, and rob the State and individuals; nor did he think the game worth the candle. This was why he soon used his genius for transactions of a more complicated nature. 

Saccard first invented the trick of making secret purchases of house property on the City’s account. A decision of the Council of State had placed the City in a difficult position. It had acquired by private 
contract a large number of houses, in the hope of running out the leases and turning the tenants out without compensation. But these purchases were pronounced to be genuine acts of expropriation, 
and the City had to pay. It was then that Saccard offered to lend his name to the City: he bought houses, ran out the leases, and for a consideration handed over the property at a fixed date. He even 
began to play a double game: he acted as buyer both for the City and for the Prefect. Whenever the deal was irresistibly tempting, he stuck to the house himself. The State paid. In return for his 
assistance he received building concessions for bits of streets, for open spaces that he disposed of before the new boulevard was even begun. It was a tremendous gamble: the new neighbourhoods 
were speculated in as one speculates in stocks and shares. Certain ladies were involved, beautiful women, intimately connected with some of the prominent officials; one of them, whose white teeth 
are world-famous, has eaten up whole streets on more than one occasion. Saccard was insatiable, he felt his greed grow at the sight of the flood of gold that glided through his fingers. It seemed to 
him as if a sea of twenty-franc pieces stretched out around him, swelling from a lake to an ocean, filling the vast horizon with a strange sound of waves, a metallic music that tickled his heart; and he 
grew bolder, plunging deeper every day, diving and coming up again, now on his back, now on his belly, swimming through this great expanse in fair weather and foul, and relying on his strength and 
skill to prevent him from ever sinking to the bottom. 

Paris was at that time disappearing in a cloud of plaster-dust. The time predicted by Saccard on the Buttes Montmartre had come. The city was being slashed with sabre-cuts, and he had played a part 
in every gash. He owned demolished houses in every neighbourhood. In the Rue de Rome he was mixed up in the amazing story of the pit which was dug by a company in order to remove five or six 
thousand cubic metres of soil and create a belief that great works were in progress, and which had afterwards to be filled in when the company went bankrupt, by bringing the soil back from Saint- 
Quen. Saccard came out of it with an easy conscience and full pockets, thanks to the benign intervention of his brother Eugene. At Chaillot he assisted in cutting through the heights and throwing them 
into a hollow in order to make way for the boulevard that runs from the Arc de Triomphe to the Pont de I’Alma. In Passy it was he who conceived the idea of scattering the rubbish from the Trocadéro 
over the high ground, so that to this day the good soil is buried two metres below the surface and the weeds refuse to grow through the rubbish. He was to be found in twenty places at once, at every 
spot where there was some insurmountable obstacle, a heap of rubbish no one knew what to do with, a hollow that could not be filled up, a great mass of soil and plaster over which the engineers in 
their haste had lost patience but in which he rummaged with his nails and invariably ended by finding some profit or some speculation to his taste. On the same day he would run from the works at the 
Arc de Triomphe to those at the Boulevard Saint-Michel, from the clearings in the Boulevard Malesherbes to the embankments at Chaillot, dragging after him an army of workers, lawyers, shareholders, 
dupes, and swindlers. 

But his greatest triumph was the Credit Viticole that he had founded with Toutin-Laroche. The latter was the official director; Saccard only figured as a member of the board. In this connection Eugene 
had done his brother another good turn. Thanks to him the Government authorized the company and watched indulgently over its career. On one delicate occasion, when a hostile newspaper ventured 
to criticize one of the company’s operations, the Moniteur went so far as to publish a note forbidding any discussion of so honourable an undertaking, one which the State deigned to protect. The Credit 
Viticole was based on an excellent financial system: it lent the winegrowers half of the estimated value of their property, ensured the repayment of the loan by a mortgage, and received interest from 
the borrowers in addition to instalments of the principal. Never was there a mechanism more prudent or more worthy. Eugene had declared to his brother, with a knowing smile, that the Tuileries 
expected people to be honest. Sir Toutin-Laroche interpreted this wish by allowing the wine-growers’ loan office to work quietly, and founding by its side a banking house which attracted capital and 
gambled feverishly, launching into every sort of adventure. Thanks to the formidable impulse it received from its director, the Credit Viticole soon established a solid reputation for security and prosperity. 
At the outset, in order to offer at the Bourse in one job a mass of shares on which no dividend had yet been paid, and to give them the appearance of having been in circulation for some time, Saccard 
had the ingenuity to have them trodden on and beaten, a whole night long, by the bank-messengers, armed with birch-brooms. The place was like a branch of the Banque de France. The house 
occupied by the offices, with its courtyard full of private carriages, its austere iron railings, its broad flight of steps and monumental staircase, its suites of luxurious reception rooms, its army of clerks 
and liveried lackeys, seemed to be the grave, dignified temple of Mammon; and nothing filled the public with a more religious emotion than the sanctuary, the cashier's office that was approached by a 
corridor of hallowed bareness and contained the safe, the god, crouching, embedded in the wall, squat and somnolent, with its triple lock, its massive flanks, its air of a brute divinity. 

Saccard carried through a big job with the City. The latter was seriously in debt, dragged into this dance of gold which it had led off to please the Emperor and to line certain people’s pockets, and was 
now reduced to borrowing covertly, not caring to confess its violent fever, its stone-and-pickaxe madness. It had begun to issue what were called delegation bonds, really post-dated bills of exchange, 
so that the contractors might be paid on the day the agreements were signed, and thus enabled to obtain money by discounting the bonds. The Credit Viticole had graciously accepted this paper at the 
contractors’ hands. One day when the City was in need of money, Saccard went and tempted it. It received a considerable advance on an issue of delegation bonds that Sir Toutin-Laroche swore he 
held from contracting companies, and which he dragged through every gutter of speculation. Thenceforward the Credit Viticole was safe from attack; it held Paris by the throat. The director now talked 
only with a smile about the famous Société Générale of the Ports of Morocco; yet it still existed, and the newspapers continued to extol its great commercial stations. One day when Sir Toutin-Laroche 
tried to persuade Saccard to buy shares in this company, the latter laughed in his face and asked him if he thought he was such a fool as to invest in the Société Générale of The Arabian Nights. 

Until then, Saccard had speculated successfully, with safe profits, cheating, selling himself, making money on deals, deriving some sort of profit from each of his operations. Soon, however, this form 
of speculation was no longer enough for him; he disdained to glean and pick up the gold which men like Toutin-Laroche and Baron Gouraud dropped behind them. He plunged his arms in the sack up 
to his elbows. He went into partnership with Mignon, Charrier, and Co., those famous contractors, who were then just starting and were destined to make huge fortunes. The City had already decided 


no longer to carry out the works itself but to have the boulevards laid out by contract. The tendering companies agreed to deliver a complete boulevard, with its trees planted, its benches and lamp- 
posts fixed, in return for a specified indemnity; sometimes they even delivered the boulevard for nothing, finding themselves amply remunerated by retaining the adjacent building-ground, for which 
they asked a considerably inflated price. The frenzied speculation in land and the fantastic increase in property values date from this time. Saccard obtained through his connections a concession to 
lay out three lots of boulevards. He was the passionate and somewhat undisciplined member of the partnership. Mignon and Charrier, his creatures at the outset, were a pair of fat, cunning cronies, 
master-masons who knew the value of money. They laughed up their sleeves at Saccard’s horses and carriages; more often than not they kept on their blouses, always ready to shake hands with their 
workers, and returned home covered in plaster. They both came from Langres. They brought into this burning and insatiable Paris their Champenois caution and their calm temperament; they were not 
very imaginative, nor very intelligent but were exceedingly quick to take advantage of opportunities to line their pockets, content to enjoy themselves later on. If Saccard was the animating spirit of the 
business, infusing it with his vigour and greed, Mignon and Charrier, by their matter-of-fact ways, their methodical, narrow management, saved it a score of times from being capsized by the extraordinary 
imagination of their partner. They would not agree to have superb offices, in a house he wanted to build in order to amaze the whole of Paris. They refused, moreover, to entertain the subsidiary 
speculative schemes that sprouted in his head each morning: the building of concert halls and immense baths on the building-ground bordering their boulevards; of railways along the line of the new 
boulevards; of glass-roofed arcades which would increase the rent of the shops tenfold and allow people to walk about Paris without getting wet. The contractors, to put a stop to these alarming projects, 
decided that these pieces of ground should be apportioned among the three partners, and that each of them should do as he pleased with his share. They wisely continued to sell theirs. Saccard built 
on his. His brain teemed with extravagant ideas. He would have proposed in all seriousness to put Paris under an immense bell-glass, so as to transform it into a hothouse for forcing pineapples and 
sugar-cane. 

Before long, turning over money by the shovelful, he had eight houses on the new boulevards. He had four that were completely finished: two in the Rue de Marignan, and two on the Boulevard 
Haussmann; the four others, situated on the Boulevard Malesherbes, remained in progress, and one of them, in fact, a vast enclosure of planks from which a mansion was to arise, had got no further 
than the flooring of the first storey. At this period his affairs became so complicated, he had his fingers in so many pies, that he slept barely three hours a night and read his correspondence in his 
carriage. The marvellous thing was that his coffers seemed inexhaustible. He held shares in every company, built houses with a sort of mania, turned to every trade, and threatened to inundate Paris 
like a rising tide; and yet he was never seen to realise a genuine clear profit, to pocket a big sum of gold shining in the sun. This flood of gold with no known source that seemed to flow from his office 
in endless waves, astonished the onlookers and made him, at one moment, a prominent public figure to whom the newspapers ascribed all the witticisms that came out of the Bourse. 

With such a husband Renée could hardly be said to be married at all. She would hardly see him for weeks. For the rest he was perfect; his cash-box was always open. She liked him as she would have 
liked an obliging banker. When she visited the Hotel Béraud, she praised him to the skies to her father, whose cold austerity remained quite unaffected by his son-in-law’s good fortune. Her contempt 
had disappeared: this man seemed so convinced that life is a mere business, he was so obviously born to make money with whatever fell into his hands - women, children, pavingstones, sacks of 
plaster, consciences — that she could no longer reproach him for their marriage-bargain. Since that bargain he regarded her rather like one of the fine houses he owned and which would, he hoped, 
yield a large profit. He liked to see her well-dressed, flamboyant, attracting the attention of Tout Paris. It consolidated his position, doubled the probable size of his fortune. He seemed young, handsome, 
in love, and scatterbrained because of his wife. She was his partner, his unconscious accomplice. A new pair of horses, a two-thousand-crown dress, the indulgence of some lover facilitated and often 
ensured the success of his most successful transactions. He often pretended to be tired out and sent her to a minister, to some functionary or other, to solicit an authorization or receive a reply. He 
would say ‘Be good!’ in a tone all his own, at once bantering and coaxing; and when she returned, having succeeded, he would rub his hands, repeating his famous ‘I hope you were good!’ Renée 
would laugh. He was too busy to desire a Madam Michelin. But he loved crude jokes and risqué stories. For the rest, had Renée not ‘been good’, he would have experienced only the disappointment 
of having really paid for the minister's or the functionary’s indulgence. To dupe people, to give them less than their money’s-worth, was his delight. He often said: ‘If | were a woman, | might sell myself 
but I’d never deliver the goods: that’s stupid!’ 

Renée, who had shot one night into the Parisian firmament as the eccentric fairy of fashionable, voluptuous pleasure, was the most complex of women. Had she been brought up at home, doubtless 
she would, by the aid of religion or some other nervous satisfaction, have blunted the point of that desire whose stinging sometimes drove her to distraction. Her outlook was bourgeois: she was 
absolutely honest, loved logical systems, feared heaven and hell, and was full of prejudices; she was the daughter of her father, of that placid, prudent race which nurtures the virtues of the hearth. And 
in this nature sprouted her prodigious fantasies, her insatiable curiosity, her unspeakable longings. At the Ladies of the Visitation, her mind freely roaming amid the mystic voluptuousness of the chapel 
and the carnal attachments of her young friends, she had acquired a fantastic education, learning vice and confusing her brain to the extent of singularly embarrassing her confessor by telling him that 
one day at mass she had felt an irrational desire to get up and kiss him. Then she beat her breast, and turned pale at the thought of the Devil and his cauldrons. The lapse that led to her marriage with 
Saccard, the brutal rape she underwent with a sort of frightened expectation, made her despise herself, and accounted in large measure for the subsequent abandonment of her whole life. She thought 
that she need no longer struggle against evil, that it was in her, that logic authorized her to pursue the study of wickedness to its ultimate conclusions. She had even more curiosity than appetite. Thrown 
into the world of the Second Empire, abandoned to her imagination, kept in money, encouraged in her most extravagant eccentricities, she gave herself, then regretted it, and finally succeeded in killing 
off her good principles, driven by her insatiable desire for knowledge and new sensations. 

Yet she had turned only the first page of the book of vice. She was fond of talking in a low voice, and laughing, about the strange cases of the close friendship of Suzanne Haffner and Adeline d’Espanet, 
of the ticklish trade of Madam de Lauwerens, and of Countess Vanska’s rationed kisses; but she still looked upon these things from afar, with the idea of tasting similar pleasures perhaps; and the 
vague longing that arose within her at evil hours increased her anxiety, her mad quest for a unique, exquisite form of pleasure which she alone would enjoy. Her first lovers had not spoilt her; three 
times she had thought herself in the grip of a grand passion; love burst in her head like a cracker whose sparks failed to reach her heart. She went mad for a month, exhibiting herself with her lord and 
master all over Paris; then one morning, amid the tumult of her passion, she became aware of a great silence, an immense void. The first, the young Duc de Rozan, was a feast of sunshine that led to 
nothing; Renée, who had noticed him because of his gentleness and his excellent manners, found him utterly dull and shallow when they were alone together. Mr Simpson, an attaché at the American 
Embassy, who came next, all but beat her, and thanks to this remained with her for more than a year. Then she took up with the Count de Chibray, one of the Emperor's aides-de-camp, a handsome 
but extremely vain man of whom she was beginning to tire when the Duchesse de Sternich took it into her head to become enamoured of him and to take him away from her; whereupon she wept for 
him and gave her friends to understand that her heart was broken, and that she would never fall in love again. So she drifted towards Sir Mussy, the most insignificant creature in the world, a young 
man who was making his way in diplomacy by leading cotillons with especial grace; she never knew exactly how she had come to give herself to him, and she kept him a long time, through sheer 
inertia, disgusted with the unknown that is explored in an hour, and deferring the upheaval of a change until she met with some extraordinary adventure. At twenty-eight she was already world-weary. 
Her boredom seemed to her all the more unbearable because her bourgeois virtues took advantage of the hours when she was bored to assert themselves and to trouble her. She bolted her door, she 
had terrible migraines. Then, when she opened the door again, a flood of silk and lace surged through it, a luxurious, joyous being without a care in the world. 

Yet she had had a romance amid the fashionable pursuits of her life. One day, when she had gone out on foot to see her father, who disliked the noise of carriages at his door, she noticed, as she was 
walking back in the twilight along the Quai Saint-Paul, that she was being followed by a young man. It was warm; and the day was dying in amorous languor. She was never followed except on 
horseback in the lanes of the Bois, and thought the adventure piquant; she felt flattered by it, as by a new and somewhat crude form of flattery whose very crudity appealed to her. Instead of returning 
home, she turned into the Rue du Temple and walked her admirer along the boulevards. The man, however, grew bolder and became so persistent that Renée, somewhat put out, lost her head, 
followed the Rue du Suburb-Poissonniére, and took refuge in her sister-in-law’s shop. The man came in after her. Madam Sidonie smiled, seemed to understand, and left them alone. When Renée 
made as if to follow her, the stranger held her back, addressed her respectfully, and won her forgiveness. He was a clerk, his name was Georges, and she never asked him his surname. She came 
twice to see him; she came in through the shop, and he by the Rue Papillon. This chance love affair, picked up in the street, was one of her greatest pleasures. She always thought of it with a certain 
shame but with a nostalgic smile. Madam Sidonie profited from the affair in that she at last became the accomplice of her brother’s second wife, a part to which she had been aspiring since their 
wedding. 

Poor Madam Sidonie had experienced a disappointment. While intriguing for the match with Aristide she had expected to marry Renée a little herself, to turn her into one of her customers and make a 
lot of money out of her. She judged women at a glance, as experts judge horses. So she was astonished when, after allowing the couple a month to settle down, she came upon Madam de Lauwerens 
enthroned in the middle of the drawing room, and realised that she was already too late. Madam de Lauwerens, a handsome woman of twenty-six, made a business of launching new arrivals. She 
came of a very old family, and was married to a man high up in the financial world who had the bad taste to refuse to pay her couturier’s and milliner’s bills. The lady, a very intelligent person, made 
money and kept herself. She loathed men, she said but she supplied all her friends with them; there was always a full array of customers in the apartment she occupied in the Rue de Provence over 
her husband's offices. You could always have a snack there and meet your friends in a casual and pleasant fashion. There was no harm ina young girl’s going to see her dear Madam de Lauwerens, 
and if by chance there were men there who were, moreover, respectful and moved in the best circles — there was no harm in that either. The hostess was adorable in her long lace tea-gowns. Many a 
visitor would have chosen her in preference to her collection of blondes and brunettes. But by all accounts her conduct was beyond reproach. That was indeed her secret. She kept up her high position 
in society, had all the men for her friends, kept her pride as a virtuous woman, and derived secret enjoyment from bringing others down and profiting from their fall. When Madam Sidonie discovered 
how the new system worked, she was taken aback. The classical school, the woman in the old black dress carrying love-letters at the bottom of her basket, was brought face to face with the modern, 
the grande dame who sells her friends in her boudoir while sipping tea. The modern school triumphed. Madam de Lauwerens looked askance at the shabby attire of Madam Sidonie, in whom she 
scented a rival; and it was she who provided Renée with her first lover, the young Duc de Rozan, whom the fair financier had found very difficult to dispose of. The classical school did not win the day 
till later on, when Madam Sidonie lent her entresol to her sister-in-law so that she might satisfy her liking for the stranger from the Quai Saint-Paul. She remained her confidante. 

But one of Madam Sidonie’s faithful friends was Maxime. From his fifteenth year he had been in the habit of prowling around at his aunt's, sniffing the gloves he found lying on the sideboards. She, who 
hated clear situations and never owned up to her little favours, ended by lending him the keys to her apartment at certain times, saying that she was going to stay in the country till the next day. Maxime 
talked of some friends he wanted to entertain, and whom he dared not ask to his father’s house. It was in the entresol in the Rue du Suburb-Poissonniére that he spent several nights with the poor girl 
who had to be sent to the country. Madam Sidonie borrowed money from her nephew, and went into ecstasies before him, murmuring in her soft voice that he was ‘as soft and pink as a cherub’. 

In the meantime, Maxime had grown. He was now a nice-looking, slender young man who still had the rosy cheeks and blue eyes of childhood. His curly hair had completed the ‘girlish look’ that so 
enchanted the ladies. He looked like poor Angéle, with her soft expression and blonde pallor. But he was not even the equal of that lazy, shallow woman. In him the Rougons had become refined, had 
grown delicate and corrupt. Born of a mother who was too young, constituting a strange, jumbled, and so to speak, diffuse mixture of his father’s wild appetites and his mother's passivity and weakness, 
he was a defective offspring in whom the parental shortcomings were combined and exacerbated. The family lived too fast; it was dying out already in this frail creature, whose sex remained uncertain, 
and who represented, not greed for money and pleasure like Saccard but a mean nature devouring ready-made fortunes, a strange hermaphrodite making a timely entrance in a society that was rotting. 
When Maxime rode in the Bois, pinched in at the waist like a woman, bouncing lightly in the saddle, swayed by the canter of his horse, he was the god of his generation, with his swelling hips, his long, 
slender hands, his sickly, lascivious air, his correct elegance, and his comic-opera argot. He was twenty, and already there was nothing left to surprise or disgust him. He had certainly dreamt of the 
most extreme forms of debauchery. Vice with him was not an abyss, as with certain old men but a natural, external growth. It waved over his fair hair, smiled upon his lips, dressed him in his clothes. 
But his special characteristic was his eyes, two clear blue apertures, coquettes’ mirrors behind which one could see the emptiness of his brain. These whorish eyes were never lowered: they roamed 
in search of pleasure, a pleasure that comes without effort, that is summoned, then enjoyed. 

The never-ending whirlwind that swept through the apartment in the Rue de Rivoli and made its doors slam backwards and forwards blew stronger as Maxime grew up, as Saccard enlarged the sphere 
of his operations, and Renée became more feverish in her quest for unknown delights. The three of them ended by leading an astonishingly undisciplined and demented existence. The street invaded 
the apartment with its rumbling carriages, jostling strangers, and permissive language. The father, the stepmother, and the stepson behaved, talked, and made themselves at home as if they led quite 
separate lives. Three close friends, three students sharing the same furnished room, could not have used the apartment with less restraint for the installation of their vices, their loves, and their noisy, 
adolescent gaiety. They accepted one another with a handshake, never seeming aware of the reasons that united them under one roof, happy to leave each other completely alone. The idea of a family 
was replaced for them by the notion of a sort of investment company where the profits are shared equally; each took his part of the pleasure, and it was tacitly agreed that each could do with his part 
whatever he wanted. They went so far as to take their pleasure in each other's presence, displaying it, describing it, without provoking in the others anything but a little envy and curiosity. 

It was Maxime now who was Renée’s teacher. When he went to the Bois with her, he told her stories about courtesans that amused them both tremendously. A new woman could not appear by the 
lake without his immediately striving to ascertain the name of her lover, the allowance he gave her, the style in which she lived. He knew these ladies’ homes and all sorts of intimate details about them; 
he was a living catalogue in which all the courtesans in Paris were listed, with a complete description of each of them. This gazette of scandal was Renée’s delight. On race-days, at Longchamps, when 
she drove by in her barouche, she listened eagerly while retaining the haughtiness of a woman of the real world, to how Blanche Muller deceived her attaché with a hairdresser; or how the little Baron 
had found the Count in his underclothes in the alcove of a skinny, red-haired celebrity nicknamed The Crayfish. Each day brought a new piece of gossip. When the story was rather too crude, Maxime 
lowered his voice but told it to the end. Renée opened her eyes wide, like a child listening to an account of a practical joke, restrained her laughter, then stifled it in her embroidered handkerchief that 
she pressed daintily to her lips. 


Maxime also brought these ladies’ photographs. He had actresses’ photographs in all his pockets, and even in his cigar-case. From time to time he cleared them out and placed these ladies in the 
album that lay about on the furniture in the drawing room, and already contained the photographs of Renée’s friends. There were men’s photographs there too, Sir Rozan, Simpson, de Chibray, and 
de Mussy, as well as actors, writers, and deputies, who had come somehow to swell the collection. A strangely mixed society, a symbol of the jumble of people and ideas that moved through Renée’s 
and Maxime’s lives. Whenever it rained or they felt bored, this album was their great subject of conversation. They always ended up looking at it. Renée opened it with a yawn, for the hundredth time 
perhaps. Then her curiosity would reawaken, the young man came and leant behind her, and there followed long discussions about The Crayfish’s hair, Madam de Meinhold’s double chin, Madam de 
Lauwerens’ eyes, and Blanche Muller's bust; about the Marquise’s nose that was a little on one side, and little Sylvia’s mouth that was renowned for the thickness of its lips. They compared the women 
with each other. 

‘If | were a man,’ said Renée, ‘I’d choose Adeline.’ 

‘That's because you don’t know Sylvia,’ replied Maxime. ‘She’s so funny! | must say | prefer Sylvia.’ 

The pages were tured over; sometimes the Duc de Rozan appeared, or Mr Simpson, or the Count de Chibray, and he added, laughing at her: 

‘Besides, your taste is perverted, everybody knows that ... Can you imagine anything more stupid than the faces of those men! Rozan and Chibray are both like Gustave, my hairdresser.’ 

Renée shrugged, as if to say that she was immune to sarcasm. She was again lost in contemplation of the pale, smiling, or impassive faces in the album; she lingered longest over the portraits of the 
courtesans, studying the exact microscopic details of the photographs, the minute wrinkles, the tiny hairs. One day she even sent for a powerful magnifying glass, fancying she had spotted a hair on 
The Crayfish’s nose. In fact the glass did reveal a thin golden thread that had strayed from the eyebrows down to the middle of the nose. This hair kept them amused for a long time. For a whole week 
the ladies who called were made to verify for themselves the presence of this hair. From then on the magnifying glass served to pick the women’s faces to pieces. Renée made astonishing discoveries: 
she found unknown wrinkles, coarse skin, cavities imperfectly filled with rice-powder, until Maxime finally hid the glass, declaring that it was not right to become so disgusted with the human face. The 
truth was that she scrutinized too closely the thick lips of Sylvia, for whom he had rather a soft spot. They invented a new game. They asked the question: ‘Whom would | like to spend a night with?’ 
and they looked for an answer in the album. This produced some hilarious couplings. They played this game for several evenings. Renée was in this way married successively to the Archbishop of 
Paris, Baron Gouraud, Sir Chibray that caused much laughter, and her own husband that distressed her greatly. As to Maxime, either by chance or by the mischievous design of Renée, who opened 
the album, he always fell to the Marquise. But they never laughed as much as when fate coupled two men or two women together. 

The familiarity between Renée and Maxime went so far that she told him of her sorrows. He consoled and advised her. His father did not seem to exist. Then they confided in one another about their 
childhoods. It was especially during their outings in the Bois that they felt a vague languour, a longing to tell each other things that are difficult to say, that are never told. The delight children take in 
whispering about forbidden things, the fascination that exists for a young man and a young woman in descending together into sin, if only in words, brought them back constantly to scabrous stories. 
They revelled shamelessly in the pleasure of this story-telling, reclining lazily in the corners of the carriage like two old schoolfriends recalling their first erotic adventures. They ended by boasting about 
their immorality. Renée confessed that the little girls at the boarding school were very smutty. Maxime went further and boldly related some of the shameful behaviour at the school in Plassans. 

‘Ah! | can’t tell you,’ murmured Renée. Then she put her mouth to his ear, as if the sound of her voice would have made her blush, and confided to him one of those convent stories that are spun out 
in dirty songs. He knew too many similar anecdotes to be outdone. He hummed some very bawdy couplets in her ear; and little by little they fell into a peculiar state of beatitude, lulled by all the visions 
of carnal desire they stirred up. The carriage rolled on, and they returned home deliciously tired, more exhausted than in the morning after a night of lovemaking. They had sinned like two young men 
who, wandering down country lanes without their mistresses, satisfy themselves with an exchange of reminiscences. 

Even greater familiarity and licence existed between father and son. Saccard had realised that a great financier must love women and commit extravagances for them. He was a rough lover, and 
preferred money; but it became part of his programme to frequent alcoves, to scatter banknotes on certain mantelpieces, and from time to time to use a prominent courtesan as a signboard for his 
speculations. After Maxime had left school they used to meet in the same women’s apartments and laugh about it. They were even rivals to some extent. Occasionally, when Maxime was dining at the 
Maison d’Or with some noisy crowd, he heard Saccard’s voice in an adjacent private room. 

‘| say! Papa is next door!’ he cried, pulling a face like a well-known actor. 

He went and knocked at the door of the private room, curious to see his father’s conquest. 

‘Ah! It’s you,’ said the latter jovially. ‘Come in. You’re making so much noise that a man can’t hear himself eat. Who are you with?’ 

‘Well, there’s Laure d’Aurigny, and Sylvia, and The Crayfish, and two more, | believe. They're wonderful: they dig their fingers into their plates and throw handfuls of salad at us. My coat’s covered in 
oil.’ 

Saccard laughed, thinking this very amusing. 

‘Ah! Young people, young people,’ he murmured. ‘That's not like us, is it, my pet? We've had a nice quiet dinner, and now we're going to have a little sleep.’ 

He touched the woman under the chin and cooed with his Provencal snuffle, producing a strange sort of love music. 

‘Oh! you old rascal!’ cried the woman. ‘How are you, Maxime? | must be fond of you, to agree to have supper with this father of yours. | never see you these days. Come and see me the day after 
tomorrow, in the morning, early. I've got something to tell you.’ 

Saccard finished an ice cream or a piece of fruit, savouring small mouthfuls. He kissed the woman on the shoulder, saying jokingly: 

‘You know, my dears, if I’m in the way I'll go out. You can ring to tell me when | can come in again.’ 

Then he carried the lady off, or sometimes went with her and joined the noisy company in the next room. Maxime and he shared the same shoulders; their hands met round the same waists. They 
called to one another on the sofas, and repeated to one another out loud the confidences the women had whispered in their ears. They carried their intimacy to the point of plotting together to carry off 
from the company the blonde or the brunette whom one of them had chosen. 

They were well known at Mabille. They went there arm in arm, after a good dinner, strolling round the garden, nodding to the women, tossing them a remark as they went by. They laughed out loud, 
without unlocking their arms, and came to one another's aid if necessary whenever the conversation became too lively. The father negotiated his son’s love affairs very successfully. At times they sat 
down and drank with a group of courtesans. Then they moved to a different table or resumed their stroll. Until midnight they were seen, arm in arm, following the petticoats along the yellow pathways, 
under the bright flames of the gas jets. 

When they returned home they brought with them, in their coats, something of the women they had been with. Their jaunty attitudes, the tags of certain suggestive phrases and vulgar gestures, gave 
the apartment in the Rue de Rivoli the aura of a disreputable alcove. The carefree way in which the father shook hands with his son was enough to proclaim where they had been. It was in this 
atmosphere that Renée developed her sensual whims and longings. She mocked them nervously. 

‘Where on earth have you been?’ she asked. ‘You smell of musk and tobacco. | know I'll have a headache.’ 

The strange aroma in fact disturbed her profoundly. It was the dominant perfume of this singular household. 

In the meantime Maxime became smitten with little Sylvia. He bored his stepmother with this girl for several months. Renée soon knew her from top to bottom, from the crown of her head to the sole of 
her feet. She had a birthmark on her hip; nothing was sweeter than her knees; her shoulders had the peculiarity that only the left one was dimpled. Maxime took malicious delight in filling their drives 
with accounts of his mistress’s perfection. One evening, returning from the Bois, Renée’s carriage and Sylvia's, caught in a traffic jam, had to draw up side by side in the Champs-Elysées. The two 
women eyed each other, while Maxime, amused by this confrontation, tittered to himself. When the barouche moved forward again his stepmother maintained a gloomy silence; he thought she was 
sulking, and expected one of those maternal scenes, one of those strange lectures with which she still occasionally filled her moments of lassitude. 

‘Do you know that person’s jeweller?’ she asked him suddenly, just as they reached the Place de la Concorde. 

‘Yes, alas!’ he replied with a smile. ‘l owe him ten thousand francs. Why do you ask?’ 

‘No reason.’ 

Then, after a fresh pause: 

‘She had a very pretty bracelet, the one on her left wrist. | would have liked to have a closer look.’ 

They reached home. She said no more on the matter. But the next day, just as Maxime and his father were going out together, she took the young man aside and spoke to him in an undertone, with 
an air of embarrassment and a pretty, apologetic smile. He seemed surprised and went off, laughing his wicked laugh. In the evening he brought Sylvia’s bracelet that his stepmother had begged him 
to show her. 

‘Here’s what you wanted,’ he said. ‘I've become a thief for you, stepmammaa.’ 

‘Did she see you take it?’ asked Renée, who was greedily examining the bracelet. 

‘| don’t think so. She wore it yesterday, she certainly wouldn’t want to wear it again today.’ 

Renée went to the window. She put on the bracelet, held her wrist up a little and turned it round, enraptured, repeating: 

‘Oh! Very pretty, very pretty. | like everything about it, except the emeralds.’ 

At that moment Saccard entered, and as she was still holding up her wrist in the white light of the window, he cried in astonishment: ‘What's this? Sylvia’s bracelet!’ 

‘Do you know this piece of jewellery?’ she said, more embarrassed than he, not knowing what to do with her arm. 

He had recovered, and wagged his finger at his son, murmuring: 

‘That rascal has always got some forbidden fruit in his pocket. One of these days he'll bring us the lady's arm with the bracelet on it.’ 

‘But it wasn’t me,’ replied Maxime with mock cowardice. ‘Renée wanted to see it.’ 

‘Ah!’ was all Saccard said. 

He examined the bracelet in his turn, repeating like his wife: 

‘It’s very pretty, very pretty.’ 

He took his leave without another word, and Renée scolded Maxime for giving her away like that. But he declared that his father didn’t care a fig! Then she handed back the bracelet, adding: 

‘You must go to the jeweller and order one exactly like it for me: but it must have sapphires instead of emeralds.’ 

Saccard could not be near a thing or a person for long without wanting to sell it or derive some profit from it. His son was not yet twenty when he began to think about how to use him. A good-looking 
boy, nephew to a minister and son of a prominent financier, ought to be a good investment. He was still a trifle young but it was always possible to find a wife and dowry for him and then put the wedding 
off, or arrange it quickly, according to the demands of domestic economy. Saccard was fortunate. He discovered on a board of directors of which he was a member a tall, handsome man, Sir Mareuil, 
who was in his pocket within two days. Sir Mareuil was a retired sugar-refiner from Le Havre, and his real name was Bonnet. After making a large fortune, he had married a young girl of noble birth, 
also very rich, who was on the lookout for a fool of imposing appearance. Bonnet obtained permission to assume his wife’s name that was a first satisfaction for his bride; but his marriage had made 
him madly ambitious, and his dream was to repay Héléne for the noble name she had given him by achieving a high political position. From that time onward he put money into new newspapers, bought 
large estates in the heart of the Niévre, and by all the usual means made himself a candidate for the Corps Législatif. So far he had failed but without losing any of his pomposity. He was the most 
empty-headed individual one could come across. He was of splendid stature, with the white, pensive face of a great statesman; and as he had a marvellous way of listening, with a profound gaze and 
a majestically calm expression, he gave the impression of a prodigious inner labour of comprehension and deduction. In reality he was thinking of nothing but he succeeded in perplexing people, who 
no longer knew whether they were dealing with a man of distinction or a fool. Sir Mareuil attached himself to Saccard as to a raft. He knew that an official candidature was about to fall vacant in the 
Niévre, and he fervently hoped that the minister would nominate him: it was his last card. So he handed himself over, bound hand and foot, to the minister's brother. Saccard, who scented a good piece 
of business, put into his head a match between his daughter Louise and Maxime. Sir Mareuil became most effusive, imagined he was the first to have thought of this marriage, and considered himself 
very fortunate to enter into a minister's family and to give Louise to a young man who seemed to have such fine prospects. 

Louise, her father said, would have a million francs for her dowry. Deformed, ugly, and adorable, she was doomed to die young; consumption was slowly undermining her, giving her a nervous gaiety 
and a delicate grace. Sick little girls grow old quickly, and become women before their time. She was naively sensual, she seemed to have been born when she was fifteen, in full puberty. When her 
father, that healthy, stupid colossus, looked at her he could not believe that she was his daughter. Her mother during her lifetime had also been a tall, strong woman; but stories were told about her that 
explained the child’s stuntedness, her manners like a millionaire gypsy’s, her vicious and charming ugliness. It was said that Héléne de Mareuil had died in the midst of the most shameful debauchery. 
Pleasure had eaten into her like an ulcer, without her husband noticing the lucid madness of his wife, whom he ought to have had locked up in a lunatic asylum. Carried in this diseased body, Louise 
had issued from it with impoverished blood, deformed limbs, her brain affected and her memory already filled with a dissolute life. She occasionally fancied she could remember a former existence; she 


saw before her, in shadowy outline, strange scenes, men and women kissing, a whole drama of carnality that engaged her childish curiosity. It was her mother speaking within her. This vice continued 
through her childhood. As she grew up, nothing could surprise her; she remembered everything, or rather she knew everything, and she reached out for forbidden things with a sureness of hand that 
made her, in life, resemble a man returning home after a long absence, and having only to stretch out his arm to make himself comfortable and enjoy the pleasures of his home. This odd little girl, 
whose evil instincts made Maxime seem almost angelic, had in this second life that she lived as a virgin with all the knowledge and shame of a grown woman, an ingenuous boldness, a piquant mixture 
of childishness and audacity; she was bound in the end to attract Maxime, and to seem to him even more diverting than Sylvia, a respectable stationer’s daughter who had the heart of a moneylender 
and was terribly bourgeois by nature. 
The marriage was arranged amidst laughter, and it was decided that ‘the youngsters’ should be allowed to grow up. The two families became very close. Sir Mareuil pursued his candidature. Saccard 
watched his prey. It was understood that Maxime would place his nomination as an auditor to the Council of State among the wedding presents. 
Meanwhile the Saccards’ fortune seemed to be at its height. It blazed in the heart of Paris like a huge bonfire. This was the time when the rush for spoils filled a corner of the forest with the yelping of 
hounds, the cracking of whips, the flaring of torches. The appetites let loose were satisfied at last, shamelessly, amid the sound of crumbling neighbourhoods and fortunes made in six months. The city 
had become an orgy of gold and women. Vice, coming from on high, flowed through the gutters, spread out over the ornamental waters, shot up in the fountains of the public gardens, and fell on the 
roofs as fine rain. At night, when people crossed the bridges, it seemed as if the Seine drew along with it, through the sleeping city, all the refuse of the streets, crumbs fallen from tables, bows of lace 
left on couches, false hair forgotten in cabs, banknotes that had slipped out of bodices, everything thrown out of the window by the brutality of desire and the immediate satisfaction of appetites. Then, 
amid the troubled sleep of Paris, and even more clearly than during its feverish quest in broad daylight, one felt a growing sense of madness, the voluptuous nightmare of a city obsessed with gold and 
flesh. The violins played until midnight; then the windows became dark and shadows descended over the city. It was like a giant alcove in which the last candle had been blown out, the last remnant of 
shame extinguished. There was nothing left in the darkness except a great rattle of furious and wearied lovemaking; while the Tuileries, by the riverside, stretched out its arms, as if for a huge embrace. 
Saccard had just built his mansion in the Parc Monceau, on a plot of ground stolen from the City. He had reserved for himself, on the first floor, a magnificent study, in ebony and gold, with tall glass 
doors to the bookcases, full of files but without a book to be seen; the safe, built into the wall, yawned like an iron alcove, large enough to accommodate the love affairs that a hundred thousand francs 
could buy. Here his fortune bloomed and insolently displayed itself. Everything he touched seemed to succeed. When he left the Rue de Rivoli, enlarging his household and doubling his expenses, he 
talked to his friends of considerable gains. According to him, his partnership with Mignon and Charrier brought him enormous profits; his speculations in real estate came off even better; while the Credit 
Viticole was an inexhaustible milch-cow. He had a way of enumerating his riches that bewildered his listeners and prevented them from seeing the truth. His Provencal accent grew more pronounced: 
with his short phrases and nervous gestures he let off fireworks in which millions shot up like rockets and ended by dazzling the most incredulous. These frenetic performances were mainly responsible 
for his reputation as a lucky speculator. In truth, no one knew whether he had any solid capital assets. His various partners, who were necessarily acquainted with his position as regards themselves, 
explained his colossal fortune by believing in his absolute luck in other speculations, those in which they had no share. He spent money madly; the flow from his cash-box continued, though the sources 
of that stream of gold had not yet been discovered. It was pure folly, a frenzy of money, handfuls of louis flung out of the windows, the safe emptied every evening to its last sou, filling up again during 
the night, no one knew how, and never supplying such large sums as when Saccard pretended to have lost the keys. 

In this fortune that roared and overflowed like a winter torrent, Renée’s dowry was tossed about, carried off, and drowned. The young wife, who had been mistrustful in the early days of the marriage 
and wanted to manage her property herself, soon grew weary of business; she felt poor beside her husband and, crushed by debt, she was obliged to ask him for help, to borrow money from him and 
place herself in his hands. With each fresh bill that he paid, with the smile of a man indulgent towards human foibles, she surrendered a little more, confiding dividend-warrants to him, authorizing him 
to sell this or that. When they moved into the house in the Parc Monceau, she already found herself stripped almost bare. He had taken the place of the State, and paid her the interest on the hundred 
thousand francs coming from the Rue de la Pépiniére; on the other hand, he had made her sell the Sologne property in order to sink the proceeds in a great business project. She therefore had nothing 
left except the Charonne building-plots that she obstinately refused to part with so as not to sadden her Aunt Elisabeth. But Saccard was preparing a stroke of genius, with the help of his old accomplice, 
Larsonneau. Renée remained his debtor; though he had taken her fortune, he paid her the income five or six times over. The interest on the hundred thousand francs, added to the revenue from the 
Sologne money, amounted to barely nine or ten thousand francs, just enough to pay her hosier and bootmaker. He gave her, or spent on her, fifteen or twenty times that sum. He would have worked 
for a week to rob her of a hundred francs, and he kept her like a queen. So, like everyone else, she respected her husband’s monumental safe, without trying to penetrate the mystery of the stream of 
gold flowing under her eyes, and into which she threw herself every morning. 

At the mansion in the Parc Monceau, life became sheer delirium, a dazzling triumph. The Saccards doubled the number of their carriages and horses; they had an army of servants whom they dressed 
in a dark-blue livery with drab breeches and black-and-yellow striped waistcoats, a rather severe colour scheme the financier had chosen in order to appear respectable, one of his most cherished 
dreams. They emblazoned their luxury on the walls, and drew back the curtains when they gave big dinner-parties. The whirlwind of contemporary life that had made the doors on the first floor in the 
Rue de Rivoli constantly slam, had become an absolute hurricane which threatened to blow away the partitions. In the midst of these princely rooms, along the gilded balustrades, over the fine velvet 
carpets, in this fairy parvenu palace, there trailed the aroma of Mabille, there danced jaunty popular quadrilles, the whole period passed by with its mad, stupid laughter, its eternal hunger, and its 
eternal thirst. It was a disorderly house of pleasure, the brash pleasure that enlarges the windows so that the passers-by can share the secrets of the alcoves. The husband and wife lived there freely, 
under their servants’ eyes. They divided the house into two, camping there, as if they had been dropped, at the end of a tumultuous journey, into some palatial hotel where they had simply unpacked 
their trunks before rushing out to taste the delights of a new city. They slept there at night, staying at home only on the days of their great dinner-parties, carried away by constant trips across Paris, 
returning sometimes for an hour as one returns to a room at an inn between excursions. Renée felt restless and nervous there; her silk skirts glided with snakelike hisses over the thick carpets, along 
the satin of the couches; she was irritated by the idiotic gilding that surrounded her, by the high, empty ceilings, where after nights of festivity there lingered nothing but the laughter of young fools and 
the sententious maxims of old rogues; and to fill this luxury, to live amid this splendour, she longed for a supreme form of pleasure that she sought vainly in all corners of the house, in the little sun- 
coloured drawing room, and in the hothouse with its lush vegetation. As for Saccard, he was realising his dream: he received representatives of high finance: Sir Toutin-Laroche and Sir Lauwerens; he 
received great politicians, Baron Gouraud and Haffner the deputy; his brother the minister had even agreed to come two or three times and consolidate Saccard’s position by his presence. Yet, like his 
wife, he felt restless and nervous. He became so giddy, so bewildered, that his acquaintances said: ‘That Saccard! He makes too much money, it'll drive him mad!’ In 1860 he had been decorated, in 
recognition of a mysterious favour he had done the Prefect, by lending his name to a lady for the sale of some land. 

It was at about the time of their installation in the Parc Monceau that an apparition crossed Renée’s life, leaving an indelible impression. Up until then the minister had resisted the entreaties of his 
sister-in-law, who was dying to be invited to the court balls. He gave in at last, thinking his brother's fortune had been made. Renée did not sleep for a month. The great evening came, and she sat 
trembling in the carriage that drove her to the Tuileries. 

She wore a costume of extraordinary grace and originality, an inspired creation she had hit upon one sleepless night, and which three of Worms’s assistants had come to her house to work on under 
her supervision. It was a simple dress of white gauze but trimmed with a multitude of little flounces, scalloped out and edged with black velvet. The black velvet tunic was cut out square, very low over 
her bosom that was framed with narrow lace, barely a finger deep. No flower, no; at her wrists, bracelets without any chasing, and on her head a simple gold diadem that gave her a kind of halo. 
When she reached the reception rooms, and her husband had left her to speak to Baron Gouraud, she had a sudden feeling of embarrassment. But the mirrors, in which she saw that she was adorable, 
reassured her, and she was becoming used to the hot air and the murmur of voices, to the crowd of dress-coats and white shoulders, when the Emperor appeared. He slowly crossed the room on the 
arm of a short, fat General, who was panting as if he suffered from indigestion. The shoulders drew up in two lines, while the dress-coats stepped back discreetly. Renée found herself pushed to the 
end of the line of shoulders, near the second door, the one which the Emperor was approaching with a faltering step. She saw him come towards her, from one door to the other. 

He was in plain dress, with the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour. Renée, again overcome with emotion, could scarcely make out what she saw, and to her this bleeding stain seemed to splash the 
whole of the sovereign’s breast. She found him quite small, with short legs and swaying hips; but she was utterly charmed, and he seemed handsome, with his wan face and the heavy, leaden lids that 
fell over his lifeless eyes. Under his moustache his mouth opened feebly; while only his nose stood out from the dissolution of his face. 

Looking weary, vaguely smiling, the Emperor and the old General advanced with short steps, seeming to hold each other up. They looked at the bowing ladies, and their glances, cast to right and left, 
glided into the bodices. The General leant on one side, said something to his master, and squeezed his arm with the air of an old friend. The Emperor, lethargic and inscrutable, even more lifeless than 
usual, came closer and closer with his shuffling step. 

They were in the middle of the room when Renée felt their eyes fixed upon her. The General examined her with a look of surprise, while the Emperor, half-raising his eyelids, showed a tawny glow in 
the hesitant greyness of his bleary eyes. Renée, becoming embarrassed, lowered her head, bowed, and stared at the carpet. But she followed their shadows, and realised that they were pausing for a 
few seconds before her. She thought she heard the Emperor, that enigmatic dreamer, murmur as he gazed at her, absorbed in her muslin skirt striped with velvet: 

‘Look, General, there’s a flower worth picking, a special black and white carnation.’ 

The General replied, in a coarser voice: ‘Sir, that carnation would look most fine in our buttonholes.’ Renée looked up. The vision had disappeared, the crowd was thronging round the doorway. After 
that evening she frequently returned to the Tuileries; she even had the honour of being complimented by His Majesty and of becoming a vague friend; but she always remembered the sovereign’s slow, 
heavy walk across the room between the two rows of shoulders; and whenever she experienced any new joy amid her husband's growing prosperity, she remembered the Emperor gazing down at the 
bowing bosoms, coming towards her, comparing her to a carnation which the old General advised him to put in his buttonhole. It was the greatest thrill of her life. 
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The exquisite longing Renée had felt amid the disturbing perfumes of the hothouse, while Maxime and Louise sat laughing on a sofa in the little buttercup drawing room, seemed to vanish like a 
nightmare that leaves behind it nothing but a vague shudder. Throughout the night she had the bitterness of the tanghin tree on her lips; it seemed to her, when she felt the burning taste of the poisonous 
leaf, as if a red-hot mouth were being pressed to hers, breathing into her an all-consuming passion. Then this mouth disappeared, and her dream was drowned in the vast waves of shadow that rolled 
over her. In the morning she slept a little. When she awoke, she fancied she was ill. She had the curtains drawn, spoke to her doctor of sickness and headache, and for two days refused to go out. 
Pretending that she was under siege, she received no one. Maxime knocked in vain. He did not sleep in the house, preferring to be free to do as he pleased in his rooms; and in fact he led the most 
nomadic life in the world, living in his father’s new houses, choosing the floor he liked best, moving every month, often on a whim, sometimes to make room for tenants. He would keep company with 
some mistress while the paint was still wet. Accustomed to his stepmother’s moods, he feigned great sympathy and, four times a day, went upstairs to ask after her with a most concerned expression, 
just to tease her. On the third day he found her in the little drawing room, pink and smiling, looking relaxed and rested. 
‘Well! Have you had a good time with Céleste?’ he asked, alluding to her long téte-a-téte with her maid. 
‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘she’s priceless. Her hands are always like ice; she put them on my forehead and soothed my poor head a little.’ 
‘That girl can cure everything!’ cried Maxime. If ever | have the misfortune to fall in love, you'll lend her to me, won't you? To put her hands on my heart.’ 
They continued their banter, and went for their usual drive in the Bois. Two weeks passed. Renée had thrown herself more madly into her life of visits and balls; her head seemed to have turned once 
more, she complained no longer of lassitude and disgust. One might have suspected that she had committed some sin which she kept to herself but which she betrayed by a more marked contempt 
for herself and by a more reckless depravity. One evening she confessed to Maxime that she was dying to go to a ball which Blanche Muller, a popular actress, was giving to the princesses of the 
footlights and the queens of the demi-monde. This confession surprised and embarrassed even Maxime, who, after all, had few scruples. He tried to lecture his stepmother: really, that was no place for 
her; besides, she would see nothing very entertaining there; and if she were recognized, what a scandal there would be. To these arguments she answered with clasped hands, smiling and entreating: 
‘Oh please, Maxime, | want to go. I'll wear a very dark domino, and we'll just walk through the rooms.’ 
Maxime always gave in, and would have taken his stepmother to every brothel in Paris if she asked. When he agreed to escort her to Blanche Muller's ball, she clapped her hands like a child given an 
unexpected holiday. 
‘You're such a darling,’ she said. ‘It’s tomorrow, isn’t it? Come and fetch me very early. | want to see the women arrive. You must tell me their names; we'll have a marvellous time.’ 
She reflected, and then added: 
‘No, don’t come here. Wait for me in a cab on the Boulevard Malesherbes. I'll leave through the garden.’ 
This mysteriousness gave added spice to her escapade: a simple refinement of pleasure, for she could have left at midnight by the front door without her husband’s so much as putting his head out of 
the window. 
The next day, after telling Céleste to sit up for her, she ran shivering through the dark shadows of the Parc Monceau. Saccard had taken advantage of his good understanding with the Hotel de Ville to 
acquire a key to a little gate in the gardens, and Renée had asked for one as well. She almost lost her way, and only found the cab thanks to the two yellow eyes of the lamps. At this period the 
Boulevard Malesherbes, barely finished, was still totally deserted at night-time. Renée glided into the vehicle in a state of great excitement, her heart beating rapturously, as if she were on her way to 


an assignation. Maxime smoked philosophically, half asleep in a corner of the cab. He wanted to throw away his cigar but she stopped him, and in trying to hold his arm back in the darkness she put 
her hand full in his face that amused them both greatly. 

‘| told you | like the smell of tobacco,’ she cried. ‘Go on smoking ... Besides, we can do anything we like this evening. I’m a man, you see.’ 

The gas lamps had not yet been lit along the boulevard. While the cab drove down to the Madeleine it was so dark inside that they could not see one another. Now and again, when the young man 
raised his cigar to his lips, a red spot pierced the darkness. This red spot interested Renée. Maxime, who was half covered by the black satin domino that filled the inside of the cab, continued smoking 
in silence, with a weary expression. The truth was that his stepmother’s whim had prevented him from following a party of women who had decided to begin and end Blanche Muller's ball at the Café 
English. He was quite sullen, and she could sense him sulking in the darkness. 

‘Don't you feel well?’ she asked. 

‘No, I’m cold,’ he replied. 

‘Dear me! I’m burning. It’s stifling in here. Put the end of my skirts over your knees.’ 

‘Oh! your skirts,’ he muttered ill-humouredly. ‘I’m up to my eyes in your skirts.’ 

But this remark made him laugh, and little by little he became more animated. She told him how frightened she had felt in the Parc Monceau. Then she confessed another of her longings: she would 
like one night to go for a row on the little lake in the gardens in the little boat she could see from her windows, moored at the edge of a pathway. He thought she was becoming sentimental. The cab 
rolled on, the darkness remained impenetrable, they leant forward to hear each other amid the noise of the wheels, touching one another when they moved and even inhaling one another's warm breath 
when they approached too closely. At regular intervals Maxime’s cigar glowed afresh, creating a red blur in the darkness and casting a pale pink flash over Renée’s face. She looked adorable in this 
fleeting light; so much so that the young man was struck by it. 

‘Oh!’ he said. ‘We're looking very pretty this evening, stepmamma. Let’s have a look.’ 

He brought his cigar closer, and drew a few rapid puffs. Renée in her corner was lit up with a warm, palpitating light. She had raised her hood a little. Her bare head, covered with a mass of little curls, 
adorned with a simple blue ribbon, looked like a boy’s head over the black satin blouse that came up to her neck. She thought it great fun to be examined and admired by the light of a cigar. She threw 
herself back tittering, while he added with an air of comic gravity: 

‘My God! I'll have to keep a close eye on you if I’m to bring you back safe and sound to my father.’ 

The cab turned round the Madeleine and joined the flow of traffic on the boulevards. Here it was filled with light, reflected by the bright shop windows. Blanche Muller lived close by in one of the new 
houses built on the raised ground of the Rue Basse-du-Rempart. There were very few carriages as yet at the door. It was only ten o’clock. Maxime wanted to drive down the boulevards and wait an 
hour but Renée, whose curiosity was growing, told him that she would go up on her own if he did not accompany her. He followed her, and was glad to find more people upstairs than he expected. 
Renée had put on her mask. Leaning on Maxime’s arm, and whispering peremptory orders to him that he submissively obeyed, she ferreted about in all the rooms, lifting the corners of the door- 
hangings and examining the furniture, and would even have searched the drawers had she not been afraid of being seen. 

The apartment, though richly decorated, had Bohemian corners that immediately suggested the chorus-girl. It was here especially that Renée’s pink nostrils quivered, and that she made her companion 
walk slowly, so as to lose no particle of things or of their smell. She lingered in a dressing room left open by Blanche Muller, who, when she received her friends, gave up everything to them, even her 
alcove, where the bed was pushed aside to make room for card-tables. But the dressing room did not please her: she found it common, and even a little dirty, with its carpet covered with little round 
bums from cigarette-ends, and its blue silk hangings stained with pomade and splashed with soapsuds. Then, when she had fully inspected the rooms, and fixed the smallest details of the place in her 
memory so as to describe them later to her friends, she moved on to the guests. The men she knew; for the most part they were the same financiers, the same politicians, the same young men-about- 
town who came to her Thursdays. She almost thought she was in her own drawing room, when she came face to face with a group of smiling dress-coats who, the previous evening, had worn the same 
smiles in her house when talking to the Marquise d’Espanet or the blonde Madam Haffner. Nor was the illusion completely dispelled when she looked at the women. Laure d’Aurigny was in yellow like 
Suzanne Haffner, and Blanche Muller, like Adeline d’Espanet, wore a white dress that left half of her back completely bare. At last Maxime begged her to take pity on him, and she agreed to join him 
on a sofa. They stayed there a moment, the young man yawning, Renée asking him the ladies’ names, undressing them with her eyes, adding up the number of yards of lace they wore round their 
skirts. Seeing her absorbed in this serious study, he slipped away in response to a signal from Laure d’Aurigny. She teased him about the lady he was escorting. Then she made him swear to come 
and join them at the Café English at one o'clock. 

‘Your father will be there,’ she called to him, as he rejoined Renée. 

The latter found herself surrounded by a group of women laughing very loudly, while Sir Saffré had taken advantage of the seat left vacant by Maxime to slip down beside her and pay her crude 
compliments. Next, Sir Saffré and the women had all begun to shout and smack their thighs, so much so that Renée, quite deafened, and beginning to yawn, rose and said to her companion: 

‘Let's go, they’re so boring!’ 

As they were leaving, Sir Mussy entered. He seemed delighted to meet Maxime and, paying no attention to the masked woman beside him, murmured with a lovesick air: ‘she'll be the death of me. | 
know she’s feeling better but she still won’t see me. Please tell her you saw me with tears in my eyes.’ 

‘Don't worry, she’ll get your message,’ said the young man, with an odd laugh. 

On the stairs he added: 

‘Well, stepmamma, did the poor fellow touch you?’ 

She shrugged without replying. Outside, on the pavement, she paused before getting into the cab that had waited for them, and looked hesitantly towards the Madeleine and the Boulevard des Italiens. 
It was barely half-past eleven, and the boulevard was still very busy. 

‘So we're going home,’ she murmured regretfully. 

‘Unless you want to take a drive along the boulevards,’ replied Maxime. 

She agreed. Her orgy of feminine curiosity was turning out badly, and she hated the idea of returning home disillusioned and with the beginnings of a headache. She had long imagined that an actresses’ 
ball would be great fun. There seemed to be a return of spring, as happens sometimes in the last days of October; the night had a May warmth, and the occasional cool breeze added to the gaiety of 
the atmosphere. Renée, with her head at the window, remained silent, looking at the crowd, the cafés, and the restaurants as they scudded past. She had become very serious, lost in the vague 
longings that fill the reveries of women. The wide pavement, swept by the prostitutes’ skirts and ringing with peculiar familiarity under the men’s boots, and over whose grey asphalt it seemed to her 
that the cavalcade of pleasure and brief encounters was passing, awoke her slumbering desires and made her forget the idiotic ball she had left, giving her a glimpse of other and more highly flavoured 
pleasures. At the windows of the private rooms at Brébant’s, she saw the shadows of women on the white curtains. Maxime told her a very salacious story, of a husband who had noticed, on a curtain, 
the shadows of his wife and her lover in the act. She hardly listened. But he grew more excited, and ended by taking her hands and teasing her about poor Sir Mussy. 

They turned back, and as they passed once more in front of Brébant’s she said suddenly: ‘Do you know, Sir Saffré asked me to supper this evening.’ 

‘Oh! you wouldn't have eaten very well,’ he replied, laughing. De Saffré hasn't got the faintest idea about food. He hasn't got past lobster salad.’ 

‘No, no, he mentioned oysters and cold partridge. But he addressed me as tu, and that annoyed me.’ 

She stopped short, gazed again at the boulevard, and added after a pause, with an air of distress: 

‘The worst of it is that I’m awfully hungry.’ 

‘What, you’re hungry!’ exclaimed the young man. ‘That's very simple, we'll go and have supper together. Would you like that?’ 

He spoke quietly but she refused at first, declaring that Céleste had put out something for her to eat at home. In the meantime Maxime, who did not want to go to the Café English, had stopped the cab 
at the corner of the Rue Le Peletier, in front of the Café Riche; he alighted, and as his stepmother still hesitated, he said: 

‘If you're afraid | might compromise you, do say so. I'll sit next to the driver and take you back to your husband.’ 

She smiled, and alighted from the cab like a bird afraid to wet its feet. She was radiant. The pavement she felt beneath her feet warmed her heels and sent a delicious sensation of fear and gratified 
caprice quivering over her skin. In the cab she had had a mad longing to jump out on to the pavement. She crossed it with short steps, stealthily, as if her pleasure were heightened by the fear that she 
might be seen. Her escapade was decidedly turning into an adventure. She certainly did not regret having refused Sir Saffré s crude invitation. But she would have come home terribly cross if Maxime 
had not thought of letting her taste forbidden fruit. He ran upstairs, as if he were at home. She followed him a little out of breath. A slight aroma of fish and game hung about, and the stair-carpet, 
secured to the steps with brass rods, had a smell of dust that increased her excitement. 

As they reached the first landing they met a dignified-looking waiter, who drew back to the wall to let them pass. 

‘Charles,’ said Maxime, ‘you'll wait on us, won’t you? Give us the white room.’ 

Charles bowed, went up a few steps, and opened the door of a private room. The gas was lowered, it seemed to Renée as if she was penetrating into the half-light of a dubious and charming region. 
A continuous rumbling could be heard through the wide-open window, and on the ceiling, in the reflection cast by the café below, the shadows of the people in the street passed swiftly by. But with a 
twist of his thumb the waiter turned on the gas. The shadows on the ceiling disappeared, the room was filled with a crude light that fell full on Renée’s head. She had already thrown back her hood. The 
little curls had become slightly disarranged but the blue ribbon was exactly as it was. She began to walk about, a little embarrassed by the way Charles looked at her; he blinked and screwed up his 
eyes to see her better, in a way that plainly suggested: ‘Here’s one | haven't seen before.’ 

‘What would Sir like?’ he asked aloud. 

Maxime turned towards Renée. 

‘Sir de Saffré s supper perhaps?’ he asked. ‘Oysters, a partridge...’ 

Seeing the young man smile, Charles discreetly imitated him, murmuring: 

‘Wednesday's supper, then, if that’s alright?’ 

‘Wednesday's supper...’ repeated Maxime. 

Then, remembering, he said: 

‘Yes, | don’t care, give us Wednesday's supper.’ 

When the waiter had gone, Renée took her eyeglass and went inquisitively round the room. It was a square room in white and gold, furnished with the coquetry of a boudoir. Besides the table and 
chairs, there was a sort of low slab that served as a sideboard, and a wide divan, as large as a bed, that stood between the fireplace and the window. A Louis XVI clock and candlesticks adorned the 
white marble mantelpiece. But the curiosity of the room was the huge, handsome mirror that had been scrawled on by the ladies’ diamonds with names, dates, doggerel verses, high-blown sentiments, 
and amazing declarations. Renée thought she saw something filthy but lacked the courage to satisfy her curiosity. She looked at the divan, feeling embarrassed again, and at last, trying to appear 
composed, gazed at the ceiling and the copper-gilt chandelier with its five jets. But the uneasiness she felt was delicious. Looking up as if to examine the cornice, her eyeglass in her hand, she derived 
profound enjoyment from the suggestive furniture around her: from the limpid, cynical mirror whose pure surface, barely wrinkled by the filthy scrawls, had helped in the adjustment of so many false 
chignons; from the divan, whose width shocked her; from the table and even the carpet, in which she found the same smell as on the stairs, a subtle, penetrating, almost religious odour of dust. 

Then, when she was forced at last to lower her eyes, she asked Maxime: 

‘What is Wednesday's supper?” 

‘Nothing,’ he replied. ‘A bet one of my friends lost.’ 

In any other place he would have told her without hesitation that he had supped on Wednesday with a lady he had met on the boulevard. But since entering the private room he had instinctively treated 
her as a woman one seeks to please and whose jealousy must be spared. She did not insist; she went and leant on the window-rail, where he joined her. Behind them Charles came and went, with a 
sound of crockery and silverware. 

It was not yet midnight. On the boulevard below, Paris was still noisy, prolonging the day’s activity before deciding to go to bed. The rows of trees separated the whiteness of the pavement from the 
darkness of the roadway, on which the carriages rumbled along with their fleeting lamps. On both edges of this dark belt the newsvendors’ kiosks shed their light from spot to spot, like great Venetian 
lanterns, tall and fantastically variegated, set on the ground at regular intervals for some colossal illumination. But at this late hour their usually bright light was subdued and lost in the flare of the shop- 
fronts. Not a shutter was up, the pavement stretched out without a line of shadow, under a shower of rays that covered it with a golden dust, with the warm, resplendent glare of daylight. Maxime 
showed Renée the Café English, whose windows shone out in front of them. The lofty branches of the trees blocked their view a little when they tried to see the houses and pavement opposite. They 


leant over and looked down at the street. There was a continual coming and going; men walked past in groups, prostitutes in pairs dragged their skirts that they lifted up from time to time with a languid 
movement, casting weary, smiling glances around them. Right under the window, the tables of the Café Riche were spread out in the blaze of the gas lamps, whose brilliancy extended half across the 
roadway; and it was especially in the centre of this blaze that they saw the pale faces and empty smiles of the passers-by. Around the little tables were men and women mingled together, drinking. The 
girls wore showy dresses, their hair dressed low on their necks; they lounged about on chairs and made loud remarks that the noise made inaudible. Renée noticed one in particular, sitting alone at a 
table, wearing a bright blue costume with white lace; leaning back in her chair, she finished, sip by sip, a glass of beer, her hands on her stomach, a heavy and resigned look of expectancy on her face. 
The women on foot disappeared slowly in the crowd, and Renée, intrigued, watched them go, gazing from one end of the boulevard to the other. The endless procession, a crowd strangely mixed and 
always alike, passed by with tiring regularity in the midst of the bright colours and patches of darkness, in the fairy-like confusion of the thousand leaping flames that swept like waves from the shops, 
lending colour to the windows and the kiosks, running along the pavements in fillets, in fiery letters and designs, piercing the darkness with stars, gliding endlessly along the roadway. The deafening 
noise had a roar, a prolonged monotonous rumbling, like an organ-note accompanying an endless procession of little mechanical dolls. Renée at one moment thought there had been an accident. 
There was a stream of people on the left, just beyond the Passage de I’Opera. But, taking her eyeglass, she recognized the omnibus office. A crowd had gathered on the pavement, waiting, and rushing 
forward as soon as an omnibus arrived. She heard the rough voice of the ticket collector calling out the numbers, followed by the tinkle of the bell. Her eyes lighted upon the advertisements on a kiosk, 
garishly coloured like Epinal prints; on a pane of glass, in a green-and-yellow frame, was the head of a grinning devil with hair on end, a hatter’s advertisement that she could not understand. Every five 
minutes the Batignolles omnibus passed by, with its red lamps and yellow sides, turning the corner of the Rue Le Peletier, shaking the building as it went, and she saw the men on the upper deck look 
up at them with their tired faces, with the expectant look of famished people peering through a keyhole. 

‘Ah!’ she said. ‘The Parc Monceau must be fast asleep now.’ 

It was the only remark she made. They stayed there for nearly twenty minutes in silence, abandoning themselves to the intoxication of the noise and light. Then, the table having been laid, they sat 
down, and as Renée seemed embarrassed by the presence of the waiter, Maxime dismissed him. 

‘You can leave us. I'll ring for dessert.’ 

Renée’s cheeks were slightly flushed and her eyes sparkled, as if she had just been running. She brought from the window a little of the din and animation of the boulevard. She would not let her 
companion close the window. 

‘It’s like an orchestra!’ she said, when he complained of the noise. ‘Don’t you think it’s a funny sort of music? It'll make a very good accompaniment to our oysters and partridge.’ 

Her excitement made her seem younger than her thirty years. Her movements were quick and almost febrile, and this private room, this intimate supper with a young man amid the roar of the street, 
gave her the look of a prostitute. She attacked the oysters with gusto. Maxime was not hungry; he smiled as he watched her bolt her food. 

‘God!’ he murmured. ‘You would have made a good suppercompanion.’ 

She stopped, annoyed with herself for eating so fast. 

‘Do | seem hungry? What do you expect? It’s the hour we spent at that idiotic ball that exhausted me. Ah, my poor friend, | pity you for living in that sort of world!’ 

‘You know very well,’ he said, ‘that I've promised to give up Sylvia and Laure d’Aurigny on the day your friends agree to come and have supper with me.’ 

She made a haughty gesture. 

‘| should think so! You must admit we're more fun than those women. If one of us bored her lover as your Sylvia and Laure d’Aurigny must bore all of you, the poor thing wouldn't keep him for a week! 
You'll never listen to me. Just try it, one of these days.’ 

Maxime, to avoid calling the waiter, rose, removed the oysters and brought over the partridge that was on the slab. The table had the luxurious look of a first-class restaurant. A breath of debauchery 
passed over the damask cloth, and Renée felt little thrills of pleasure as she let her slender hands wander from her fork to her knife, from her plate to her glass. She usually drank water barely tinged 
with claret but now drank white wine neat. Maxime, standing with his napkin over his arm, and waiting on her with comical obsequiousness, resumed: 

‘What can Sir Saffré have said to make you so furious? Did he tell you you were ugly?’ 

‘Oh,’ she replied. ‘He’s a nasty man. | couldn't believe that a gentleman so distinguished, and so polite when he’s at my house, could have used such language. But | forgive him. It was the women that 
irritated me. You would have thought they were selling apples. There was one who complained of a boil on her hip, and I’m sure she wouldn't have needed much encouragement to pull up her petticoat 
to show us.’ 

Maxime was splitting his sides with laughter. 

‘No, really,’ she continued, getting worked up, ‘I can’t understand you men; those women are dirty and dull. And to think that when | saw you going off with Sylvia | imagined wonderful scenes, ancient 
banquets you see in paintings, with creatures crowned with roses, golden goblets, extraordinary voluptuousness. But all you showed me was a dirty dressing room and women swearing like troopers. 
That's not worth committing any sins for.’ 

He wanted to protest but she silenced him, and holding between her fingertips a partridge-bone that she was daintily nibbling, she added in a softer tone: 

‘Sin ought to be an exquisite thing, my dear. When I, a respectable woman, feel bored and commit the sin of dreaming of the impossible, I’m sure | think of much nicer things than all your Blanche 
Mullers.’ 

Looking very serious, she concluded with this profound and frankly cynical remark: 

‘It's a question of education, you see.’ 

She put the little bone gently on her plate. The rumbling of the carriages continued, with no clearer sound rising above it. She had had to raise her voice for him to hear her, and her flushed cheeks 
grew even redder. On the slab there were still some truffles, a sweet, and some asparagus that was out of season. He brought them all over, so as not to have to get up again; and as the table was 
rather narrow, he placed on the floor between them a silver ice-bucket containing a bottle of champagne. Renée’s appetite had rubbed off on him. They tasted all the dishes and emptied the bottle of 
champagne, launching into risqué theories and putting their elbows on the table like two friends pouring their hearts out while drinking. The noise on the boulevard was subsiding; but to Renée’s ears 
it seemed to increase, and at moments all the wheels of the carriages seemed to be whirling round in her head. 

When he spoke of ringing for dessert, she stood up, shook the crumbs from her long satin blouse, and said: 

‘That's it ... You can light your cigar, if you want.’ 

She was a little giddy. She went to the window, attracted by a peculiar noise she could not identify. The shops were closing. 

‘Look,’ she said, turning towards Maxime, ‘the orchestra is thinning out.’ 

She leant out again. In the middle of the road the coloured eyes of the cabs and omnibuses, now fewer and faster, were still crossing one another. But on either side, along the pavements, great pits 
of darkness had appeared in front of the closed shops. The cafés alone were still ablaze, streaking the asphalt with sheets of light. From the Rue Drouot to the Rue du Helder she could see a long line 
of black and white squares, in which the last stragglers sprang up and disappeared in a curious fashion. The prostitutes in particular, with their long-trained dresses, by turns garishly illuminated and 
immersed in darkness, seemed like apparitions, ghostly puppets moving across a floodlit stage-set. She amused herself for a moment with this sight. The gas jets were being turned out; the variegated 
kiosks stood out in the darkness. From time to time a flood of people, issuing from some theatre, passed by. But soon there was no one except, under the window, groups of men in twos or threes 
whom a woman accosted. They stood talking. Some of their remarks rose audibly in the subsiding din; and then the women generally walked off on the arm of one of the men. Other girls wandered 
from café to café, strolled round the tables, pocketed the forgotten lumps of sugar, laughed with the waiters, and stared invitingly at the belated customers. And just after Renée had followed with her 
eyes the all but empty upper deck of a Batignolles omnibus, she recognized on the pavement the woman in the blue dress with the white lace, glancing about her, still in search of a customer. 

When Maxime came to fetch Renée from the window, he smiled as he looked towards one of the half-opened windows of the Café English; the idea of his father having supper there struck him as 
amusing but that evening he was under the influence of a peculiar form of modesty that interfered with his customary love of fun. Renée was reluctant to leave the window-rail. A feeling of intoxication 
and languor rose from the boulevard. In the low rumbling of the carriages and the extinguishing of the bright lights there was a summons to pleasure and to sleep. The whispering of the groups clustered 
in shadowy corners turned the pavement into the passageway of some great inn at the time when the guests repair to their beds. The glimmering lights and the noise continued to grow fainter and 
fainter, the city fell asleep, and a breath of love passed over the rooftops. 

When Renée turned round, the light of the little chandelier made her blink. She was a little pale now, and felt slight quivers at the corners of her mouth. Charles was putting out the dessert: he left the 
room, and came in again, opening and closing the door slowly, with the self-assurance of a man of the world. 

‘But I’m not hungry any more!’ cried Renée. ‘Take all those plates away, and bring the coffee.’ 

The waiter, accustomed to the whims of the ladies he waited upon, cleared away the dessert and poured the coffee. He filled the room with his presence. 

‘Do get rid of him,’ said Renée, who was feeling sick. 

Maxime dismissed him; but scarcely had he disappeared before he returned once again to draw the great window-curtains closely together. When he had at last withdrawn, the young man, growing 
impatient, stood up and, going to the door, said: 

‘Wait a minute. | know how to keep him out.’ 

He pushed the bolt. 

‘That's it,’ she rejoined, ‘we're alone at last.’ 

They resumed their intimate conversation. Maxime had lit a cigar. Renée sipped her coffee and even indulged in a glass of chartreuse. The room grew warmer and became filled with blue smoke. She 
ended by leaning her elbows on the table and resting her chin between her half-closed fists. Under this slight pressure her mouth became smaller, her cheeks were slightly raised, and her eyes shone 
more brightly. Her rumpled little face looked adorable under the rain of golden curls that fell down over her eyebrows. Maxime looked at her through his cigar smoke. He thought her quaint. At times he 
was no longer quite sure of her sex: the line on her forehead, her pouting lips, the look of slight uncertainty caused by her shortsightedness, made her almost like a young man, the more so as her long 
black satin blouse came up so high that one could barely see, under her chin, a line of plump white neck. She let herself be looked at, smiling, her head motionless, her eyes vacant, her lips still. 
Then she woke up with a start; she went and looked at the mirror towards which her dreamy eyes had been turning for the last few moments. She raised herself on tiptoe and placed her hands on the 
edge of the mantelpiece, to read the signatures, the coarse remarks that had startled her before supper. She spelled out the syllables with some difficulty, laughing, reading like a schoolboy turning the 
pages of a Piron in his desk. 

“Ermest and Clara,” she said, ‘and there’s a heart underneath that looks like a funnel. Ah! this is better: “I like men because | like truffles.” Signed, Laure. Tell me, Maxime, was it the d’Aurigny woman 
who wrote that? And here’s the coat-of-arms of one of these ladies, | imagine: a hen smoking a big pipe. And more names, the whole calendar of saints, male and female: Victor, Amélie, Alexandre, 
Edouard, Marguerite, Paquita, Louise, Renée ... So there’s one named after me.’ 

Maxime could see her face glowing in the glass. She raised herself still higher, and her domino, drawn more tightly behind, outlined her figure, the curve of her hips. The young man followed the line of 
satin that fitted her like a shirt. He stood up and threw away his cigar. He seemed ill at ease. He was missing something he was used to. 

‘Ah! Here’s your name, Maxime,’ cried Renée. “I love ...” 

But he had sat down on the corner of the divan, almost at Renée’s feet. He seized her hands; he turned away from the mirror, and said in a peculiar voice: 

‘Please don’t read that.’ 

She gave a nervous laugh. 

‘Why not? Am | not your confidante?’ 

But he insisted in a softer tone: 

‘No, not tonight.’ 

He still held her, and she tried to free herself with little jerks of the wrist. There was a strange light in their eyes, a touch of shame in their long, strained smile. She fell on her knees beside the divan. 
They continued struggling, although she no longer made any effort to return to the mirror, and had already given in. As Maxime threw his arms round her, she said with her faint, embarrassed laugh: 
‘Don't, let me go ... You're hurting me.’ 

It was the only sound that rose to her lips. In the profound silence of the room, where the gas seemed to flare up higher, she felt the ground tremble and heard the clatter of the Batignolles omnibus 
turning the corner of the boulevard. The talking was over. When they resumed their positions, side by side on the divan, he stammered: 

‘Well, it was bound to happen sooner or later.’ 


She said nothing. She examined the carpet as if numbed. 

‘Had you ever dreamt this might happen?’ continued Maxime, stammering even more. ‘I hadn’t for a moment. | ought to have mistrusted this private room.’ 

But in a deep voice, as if all the bourgeois respectability of the Bérauds du Chatel had been awakened by this supreme sin, she muttered, her face aged and very serious: 

‘This is terrible, what we have just done.’ 

She was suffocating. She went to the window, drew back the curtains, and leant out. The orchestra had fallen silent; her sin had been committed amid the last quiver of the basses and the distant 
sound of the violins, the vague, soft music of the boulevard asleep and dreaming of love. The roadway and pavement below stretched out and merged into grey solitude. All the rumbling cab-wheels 
seemed to have departed, carrying with them the lights and the crowd. Beneath the window the Café Riche was closed; no thread of light gleamed through the shutters. Across the road, shimmering 
lights lit up the front of the Café English, one half-open window in particular, from which faint laughter could be heard. All along this ribbon of darkness, from the turn at the Rue Drouot to the other end, 
as far as her eyes could see, she saw nothing but the symmetrical blurs of the kiosks staining the night red and green, without illuminating it, like nightlights placed at regular intervals in a giant dormitory. 
She looked up. The branches of the trees were outlined against a clear sky, while the uneven line of the houses petered out, like a rocky coast on the shore of a faint blue sea. But this belt of sky 
saddened her still more, and only in the darkness of the boulevard could she find consolation. What lingered on the surface of the deserted road of the noise and vice of the evening made excuses for 
her. She thought she could feel the heat of the footsteps of all those men and women rising up from the pavement that was now growing cold. The shamefulness that had lingered there-momentary 
lust, whispered offers, prepaid nights of pleasure- was evaporating, floating in a heavy mist dissipated by the breath of morning. Leaning out into the darkness, she inhaled the quivering silence, the 
alcove-like fragrance, as an encouragement from below, as an assurance of shame shared and accepted by a complicitous city. When her eyes had grown used to the dark, she saw the woman in the 
blue dress trimmed with lace standing in the same place, alone in the shadows, waiting and offering herself to the empty night. 

Tuming round, Renée saw Charles, who was looking round the room. He spotted Renée’s blue ribbon, lying crumpled and forgotten on a corner of the sofa. He politely handed it to her. Then she 
realised her own shame. Standing in front of the mirror, she clumsily tried to refasten the ribbon but her chignon had slipped down, her little curls had flattened on her temples, and she was unable to 
tie the bow. Charles came to her aid, saying, as if he were offering some everyday thing, like a finger-bowl or a toothpick: 

‘Would Madam like the comb?’ 

‘Oh no, don’t bother,’ interjected Maxime, giving the waiter an impatient look. ‘Go and call a cab.’ 

Renée decided simply to pull down the hood of her domino. As she was about to leave, she again lightly raised herself to see the words which Maxime’s embrace had prevented her from reading. 
Slanting upwards towards the ceiling, in big, ugly handwriting, was the declaration, signed Sylvia: ‘I love Maxime.’ She bit her lips and drew her hood a little lower. 

In the cab they felt terribly awkward. They sat facing each other, as when they drove down from the Parc Monceau. They could think of nothing to say. The cab was extremely dark, and Maxime’s cigar 
did not even mark it with a red dot, a glimmer of crimson charcoal. The young man, hidden again among the skirts, suffered from the gloom and the silence, from the silent woman he felt beside him, 
whose eyes he imagined he could see staring into the night. To seem less awkward he reached for her hand and, when he held it in his own, felt relieved. Soft, languid, the hand abandoned itself to 
him. 

The cab crossed the Place de la Madeleine. Renée thought she was not to blame. She had not desired the incest. The more she thought about it, the more innocent she found herself, at the beginning 
of her escapade, at the moment of her stealthy departure from the Parc Monceau, at Blanche Muller's, on the boulevard, even in the private room at the restaurant. Then why had she fallen on her 
knees next to the sofa? She could not imagine. She had anticipated nothing. She would have refused to give herself. It was just for fun, that’s all. As the cab rolled on, she rediscovered the deafening 
orchestra of the boulevard, the procession of men and women, while bars of fire scorched her weary eyes. 

Maxime was also pondering things. He was angry at what had happened. He blamed the black satin domino. Whoever saw a woman rig herself out like that! You couldn’t even see her neck. He had 
taken her for a boy and romped with her, and it was not his fault that the game had become serious. He would not have laid a finger on her if she had shown even a tiny bit of her shoulders. He would 
have remembered that she was his father’s wife. Then, as he did not care for unpleasant thoughts, he forgave himself. Too bad! He would try not to do it again. It was all a lot of nonsense. 

The cab stopped, and Maxime got down first to help Renée. But, at the little garden gate, he did not dare to kiss her. They shook hands as usual. She was already on the other side of the railing when, 
to say something, unwittingly confessing a preoccupation that had vaguely filled her thoughts since leaving the restaurant, she asked: 

‘What is that comb the waiter mentioned?’ 

‘The comb,’ repeated Maxime, embarrassed. ‘I really don’t know.’ 

Renée suddenly understood. The room had a comb that formed part of its apparatus, like the curtains, the bolt, and the sofa. Without waiting for an explanation that was not forthcoming, she plunged 
into the darkness of the Parc Monceau, walking quickly and thinking she could see behind her the tortoiseshell teeth in which Laure d’Aurigny and Sylvia had left fair hair and black. She was now feeling 
very feverish. Céleste had to put her to bed and sit up with her till morning. Maxime stood for a moment on the pavement of the Boulevard Malesherbes, wondering whether he should join the party at 
the Café English; then, thinking that he was punishing himself, he decided that he ought to go home to bed. 

The next morning Renée woke late from a deep sleep. She had a large fire made, and said she would spend the day in her room. This was her refuge at times of difficulty. Towards midday, as her 
husband did not see her come down to breakfast, he asked if he could speak with her for a moment. She was about to refuse his request, with a touch of nervousness, when she thought better of it. 
The day before she had sent down to Saccard a bill from Worms for a hundred and thirty-six thousand francs, a rather high figure; and no doubt he wanted to pay her the courtesy of bringing her the 
receipt in person. 

She thought of the little curls of the day before. Mechanically she looked in the mirror at her hair that Céleste had plaited into long tresses. Then she curled up by the fire, burying herself in the lace of 
her dressing-gown. Saccard, whose rooms were also on the second floor, next to his wife’s, entered in his slippers, a husband’s privilege. He set foot barely once a month in Renée’s bedroom, and 
always concerning some delicate question of money. That moming he had the red eyes and pale complexion of a man who has not slept. He kissed his wife’s hand. 

‘Are you unwell, my dear?’ he asked, sitting down on the other side of the fireplace. ‘A headache? Forgive me for coming to bother you with my business talk but it’s rather serious.’ 

He drew Worms's bill from the pocket of his dressing-gown. Renée recognized the glazed paper. 

‘| found this bill on my desk yesterday,’ he continued. ‘I’m very sorry but I’m absolutely unable to pay it at present.’ 

With a sidelong look he watched the effect his words had on her. She seemed surprised. He resumed with a smile: 

‘You know, my dear, I’m not in the habit of criticizing your purchases, though | must say that some items here surprised me somewhat. On the second page, for example: ball dress: material, seventy 
francs; making up, six hundred francs; money lent, five thousand francs; eau du Docteur Pierre, six francs. That seems rather expensive for a seventy-franc dress. But as you know, | understand every 
kind of weakness. Your bill comes to a hundred and thirty-six thousand francs, and you have been almost moderate, comparatively speaking. But, as | say, | can’t pay it, I’m short of money.’ 

She held out her hand in a gesture of suppressed annoyance. 

‘Very well,’ she said curtly, ‘give me the bill. I'll think about it.’ 

‘| see you don’t believe me,’ murmured Saccard, enjoying his wife’s incredulity on the subject of his financial embarrassment as if it were a personal triumph. ‘I’m not saying I’m in serious trouble but 
business is very shaky at present. Let me explain; you entrusted me with your dowry, and | owe it to you to be completely frank.’ 

He put the bill on the mantelpiece, picked up the tongs, and began to stir the fire. His passion for raking the cinders while talking business was a system that had become a habit. Whenever he came 
to a bothersome figure or phrase, he created a subsidence that he then laboriously built up, gathering the logs together, collecting and heaping up the little splinters. Sometimes he almost disappeared 
into the fireplace in search of a stray piece of charcoal. His voice grew faint, his listener lost patience, became more interested in his skilful constructions of glowing firewood, no longer listened to him, 
and as a rule went away defeated but satisfied. Even at other people’s houses he despotically took possession of the tongs. In summertime he played with a pen, a paperknife, or a penknife. 

‘My dear,’ he said, with a great blow that sent the fire flying, ‘I am really sorry to have to say this. | have regularly made over to you the interest on the money you placed in my hands. | can even say, 
without hurting your feelings, that I've regarded that interest as your pocket money, and | have never asked you to contribute to the household expenses.’ 

He paused. Renée felt uneasy as she watched him making a large hole in the cinders to bury the end of a log. He was about to make a delicate confession. 

‘You see, I’ve had to make your money pay a high interest. You can rest assured, the principal is in good hands. As to the money coming from your property in the Sologne, it has been used partly to 
pay for this house; the rest is invested in an excellent company, the Société Générale of the Ports of Morocco. We haven't got to settle the accounts yet, have we? | wanted to show you that we poor 
husbands are sometimes not appreciated.’ 

A powerful motive must have impelled him to lie less than usual. The truth was that Renée’s dowry had been exhausted long ago; it had become a fictitious asset in Saccard’s safe. Although he paid 
out interest on it at the rate of two or three hundred per cent or more, he could not have produced the least security or found the smallest solid particle of the original capital. As he half confessed, 
moreover, the five hundred thousand francs of the Sologne property had been used to pay a first instalment on the house and the furniture that together cost nearly two million. He still owed a million 
to the upholsterer and the builders. 

‘| don’t want to make any claims on you,’ Renée said at last. ‘I know I’m very much in your debt.’ 

‘Oh, my dear,’ he cried, taking his wife’s hand, without letting go of the tongs, ‘what a dreadful thing to say! Listen, the long and the short of it is that | have had some bad luck at the Bourse, Toutin- 
Laroche has got himself into a mess, and Mignon and Charrier are a pair of crooks. That's why | can’t pay your bill. You will forgive me, won't you?’ 

He seemed genuinely upset. He dug the tongs in among the logs and made the sparks fly up like fireworks. Renée remembered how restless he had been recently. But she was unable to realise the 
amazing truth. Saccard had reached the point of having to perform a daily miracle. He lived like a king in a house that cost two million but there were mornings when he had not a thousand francs in 
his safe. He did not seem to spend any less. He lived on debt among an army of creditors who swallowed up each day the scandalous profits he made from his transactions. In the meantime companies 
crumbled beneath his feet, new and deeper holes yawned before him, over which he had to leap, unable to fill them up. He thus trod over a minefield, living in a constant state of crisis, settling bills of 
fifty thousand francs but leaving his coachman’s wages unpaid, marching on with ever-more regal assurance, emptying over Paris with increasing frenzy his empty cash-box, from which the golden 
stream with the fabulous source never stopped flowing. 

The world of speculation was going through a difficult period. Saccard was a worthy offspring of the Hotel de Ville. He had experienced the rapid transformations, the frenzied pursuit of pleasure, the 
blindness to expense that had convulsed Paris. Now, like the City, he found himself faced with a huge deficit which he had secretly to make good, for he would not hear of prudence, of economy, of a 
peaceful and respectable existence. He preferred to keep up the useless luxury and real penury of the new boulevards that had provided him with his colossal fortune which came into being every 
morning only to be swallowed up by nightfall. Moving from one adventure to the next, he now possessed only the gilded fagade of missing capital. In this period of utter madness, Paris itself did not risk 
its future with greater rashness or hurry more directly towards every folly and every trick of finance. The settlement threatened to be disastrous. 

The most promising speculative ventures turned out badly in Saccard’s hands. As he said, he had just written off considerable losses at the Bourse. Toutin-Laroche had almost caused the Credit 
Viticole to founder through a gamble for a rise that had suddenly turned against him; fortunately the Government, intervening secretly, had put the famous wine-growers’ mortgage loan-machine on its 
feet again. Saccard, badly shaken by this sudden blow, and taken to task by his brother for the danger that had threatened the delegation bonds of the City that was involved with the Credit Viticole, 
was even more unlucky in his real-estate speculations. The Mignon and Charrier pair had broken with him completely. If he accused them, it was because he was secretly furious at his mistake in 
having built on his share of the land while they prudently sold theirs. While they were making their fortunes, he was left with houses that he was only able to dispose of at a loss. He sold a house in the 
Rue de Marignan, on which he still owed three hundred and eighty thousand francs a year, for three hundred thousand francs. He had invented a trick that consisted in asking ten thousand francs a 
year for an apartment worth eight thousand at most. The terrified tenant only signed a lease when the landlord had consented to forgo the first two years’ rent. In this way the apartment was brought 
down to its real value but the lease bore the figure of ten thousand francs a year, and when Saccard found a purchaser and capitalized the income from the house, the calculation became quite fantastic. 
He was not able to practise this swindle on a large scale: his houses could not be let; he had built them too early; the clearings in which they stood, lost in the mud of winter, isolated them and 
considerably reduced their value. The affair that had affected him most was the crude trick played by Mignon and Charrier, who bought back from him the house on the Boulevard Malesherbes, the 
building of which he had had to abandon. The contractors were at last smitten with the desire to inhabit their boulevard. As they had sold their share of the land above its value, and suspected that their 
former partner was in financial difficulties, they offered to relieve him of the enclosure in the middle of which the house stood, completed up to the flooring of the second storey, whose iron girders were 
partly laid. But they referred to the solid freestone foundations as useless rubble, saying they would have preferred the land empty, to build on it as they wanted. Saccard was obliged to sell, without 
taking into account the hundred and odd thousand francs he had already spent, and what exasperated him even more was that the contractors refused to take the land back at two hundred and fifty 
francs a metre, the figure agreed at the time of the division. They beat him down by twenty-five francs a metre, like second-hand clothes-women who pay only four francs for something they have sold 
for five the day before. Two days later Saccard was mortified to see an army of bricklayers invade the boarded enclosure and start building on the ‘useless rubble’. 

He was thus all the better able to play before his wife at being pressed for money, as his affairs were becoming more and more complicated. He was not a man to confess from sheer love of the truth. 


‘But, Sir,’ said Renée, with an air of scepticism, ‘if you’re in such financial difficulty, why did you buy me that aigrette and necklace that cost you, | believe, sixty-five thousand francs? | have no use for 
those jewels, and | shall have to ask your permission to dispose of them so as to give Worms something on account.’ 

‘Don't do that!’ he cried anxiously. ‘If you weren’t seen wearing those diamonds at the Ministry ball tomorrow, people would start gossiping about my position.’ 

He was in a genial mood that morning. He ended by smiling and murmuring with a wink: 

‘We speculators, my dear, are like pretty women, we have our little tricks. Keep your aigrette and necklace, please, for my sake.’ 

He could not tell the story, a very good one but a little risqué. After supper one night Saccard and Laure d’Aurigny had entered into an alliance. Laure was up to her ears in debt, and her one thought 
was to find a gullible young man who would elope with her and take her to London. Saccard, for his part, felt the ground crumbling under his feet; his beleaguered imagination sought an expedient that 
would display him to the public sprawling on a bed of gold and banknotes. The courtesan and the speculator had come to an understanding in the semi-intoxication of dessert. He hit on the idea of a 
sale of diamonds that would have all Paris agog; it was then, with great ostentation, that he bought the jewels for his wife. With the product of the sale, about four hundred thousand francs, he managed 
to satisfy Laure’s creditors, to whom she owed nearly twice that amount. It is even presumed that he recouped part of his sixty-five thousand francs. When he was seen settling the lady’s affairs, he 
was looked upon as her lover and believed to be paying her debts in full and committing extravagances for her. His credit revived wondrously. At the Bourse he was teased about his passion, with 
smiles and insinuations that delighted him. Meanwhile Laure d’Aurigny, brought into the limelight by all this fuss, though he had never spent a single night with her, pretended to deceive him with nine 
or ten idiots taken by the notion of stealing her from a man of such colossal wealth. Within a month she had two sets of furniture and more diamonds than she had sold. Saccard had got into the habit 
of going to smoke a cigar with her in the afternoon on leaving the Bourse; he often caught sight of coat-tails flying through the doorways in terror. When they were alone, they could not look at each 
other without laughing. He kissed her on the forehead as though she were a depraved woman whose wickedness delighted him. He did not give her a sou, and on one occasion she even lent him 
money to pay a gambling debt. 

Renée tried to insist, and spoke of at least pawning the diamonds; but her husband gave her to understand that that was not possible, that Tout Paris expected to see her wearing them the next day. 
Then Renée, who was very worried about Worms’s bill, sought another way out of her difficulty. 

‘But,’ she suddenly exclaimed, ‘my Charonne property is all right, isn’t it? You were telling me just the other day that the profit would be superb. Perhaps Larsonneau would let me have a hundred and 
thirty-six thousand francs in advance?’ 

Saccard had forgotten for a moment the tongs between his legs. He now seized them again, leant forward, and almost disappeared in the fireplace, from where Renée heard him muttering indistinctly: 
‘Yes, yes, Larsonneau might perhaps...’ 

She was at last coming, of her own accord, to the point towards which he had been gently leading her since the beginning of the conversation. For two years he had been preparing his masterstroke 
in the Charonne district. His wife had never agreed to part with Aunt Elisabeth’s estate; she had promised to keep it intact, so as to leave it to any child she might have. Faced with this obstinacy, the 
speculator’s imagination had set to work, and ended by constructing a wonderful scheme. It was a work of exquisite villainy, a colossal piece of trickery, of which the City, the State, his wife, and even 
Larsonneau were to be the victims. He no longer spoke of selling the building-plots; but every day he deplored the folly of leaving them unproductive and contenting themselves with a return of two per 
cent. Renée, who was always in urgent need of money, began to entertain the idea of a speculative venture of some kind. Saccard based his calculations on the certainty of an expropriation for the 
cutting of the Boulevard du Prince-Eugene, the plans for which were not yet clearly resolved. It was then that he produced as a partner his old accomplice Larsonneau, who made the following agreement 
with his wife: she would buy the building-plots, representing a value of five hundred thousand francs, while Larsonneau would spend an equal sum on building on this ground a music-hall with a large 
garden, where games of all kinds, swings, skittle-alleys, and bowling-greens would be set up. The profits were naturally to be divided, as the losses would be shared equally. In the event of one of the 
two partners wishing to withdraw, he could do so and claim his share that would be determined by a valuation. Renée seemed surprised at the large figure of five hundred thousand francs, for the land 
was worth three hundred thousand at most. But Saccard explained to her that it was an ingenious plan for tying Larsonneau’s hands later on, as his buildings would never achieve that value. 
Larsonneau had become an elegant man-about-town, well-gloved, with dazzling linen and amazing cravats. To go on his errands he had a tilbury as light as a piece of clockwork, with a very high seat, 
and which he drove himself. He had a sumptuous suite of rooms in the Rue de Rivoli, in which there was not a single bundle of papers or business document to be seen. His clerks worked at tables of 
stained pear-wood, inlaid with marquetry and adorned with chased brass. He called himself an expropriation agent, a new occupation which the transformation of Paris had brought into being. His 
connection with the Hotel de Ville enabled him to receive advance information about the cutting of any new boulevard. When he had succeeded in learning the plan for a boulevard from one of the 
surveyors, he went and offered his services to the landlords who would be affected. He turned his little plan for increasing the compensation to account by acting before the decree of public utility was 
issued. As soon as the landlords accepted his proposals, he took all the expenses on himself, drew up a plan of the property, wrote a memorandum, followed up the case before the court, and paid a 
lawyer, all for a percentage of the difference between the City’s offer and the compensation awarded by the Authority. But to this almost justifiable form of business he added several others. He lent 
money at interest. He was not a usurer of the old school, ragged and dirty, with eyes pale and expressionless as five-franc pieces, and lips white and drawn together like purse-strings. He was jovial, 
had a charming way of ogling the ladies, bought his clothes at Dusautoy’s, lunched at Brébant’s with his victim, whom he called ‘old man’, and offered him Havanas at dessert. In reality, beneath his 
waistcoats tightly buckled round his waist, Larsonneau was a terrible gentleman; he would have insisted on the payment of a promissory note to the point of driving the creditor to suicide, and this 
without losing a grain of his amiability. 

Saccard would gladly have looked for another partner. But he was still worried about the false inventory that Larsonneau jealously guarded. He preferred to involve him in the affair, hoping to take 
advantage of some circumstance to regain possession of the compromising document. Larsonneau built the music-hall, an edifice of planks and plaster surmounted by little tin turrets that were painted 
bright red and yellow. The garden and the games proved successful in the populous district of Charonne. Within two years this speculative venture appeared prosperous, though in fact the profits were 
very small. Saccard had so far always spoken enthusiastically to his wife of the prospects of this fine idea. 

Renée, seeing that her husband showed no sign of coming out of the fireplace, where his voice was becoming more and more inaudible, said: 

‘I'll go and see Larsonneau today. It’s my only chance.’ 

Then he let go of the log with which he was struggling. 

‘The errand’s done, my dear,’ he replied, smiling. ‘Don’t | anticipate all your wishes? | saw Larsonneau last night.’ 

‘Did he promise you the hundred and thirty-six thousand francs?’ she asked anxiously. 

He was building up between the two flaming logs a little mountain of embers, picking up daintily with the tongs the smallest fragments of burnt wood, looking pleased with the mound he was skilfully 
constructing. 

‘Oh! | don’t know about that!’ he murmured. ‘A hundred and thirty-six thousand francs is a lot. Larsonneau is a good sort but his means are still limited. He’s quite ready to help you.’ 

He paused, blinked, and rebuilt a corner of the great mound which had collapsed. This pastime began to confuse Renée. In spite of herself she followed his work on the fire, with which he seemed to 
be having more and more difficulty. She felt tempted to advise him. Forgetting Worms, the bill, and her need of money, she finally said: 

‘Put that big piece at the bottom; then the others will stay up.’ 

Her husband did as she said, and added: 

‘All he can find is fifty thousand francs. At least that will be useful to begin with. But he doesn’t want to mix this up with the Charonne affair. He’s only a go-between, you see. The person lending the 
money is asking for an enormous rate of interest. He wants a promissory note for eighty thousand francs payable in six months.’ 

Having crowned his great construction with a pointed cinder, he crossed his hands over the tongs and stared at his wife. 

‘Eighty thousand francs!’ she cried. ‘But that’s sheer robbery! Are you advising me to do such a crazy thing?’ 

‘No,’ he replied simply. ‘But if you really need the money, | won't forbid it.’ 

He stood up as if to go. Renée, in a state of pained indecision, looked at her husband and at the bill that he left on the mantelpiece. At last she took her poor head between her hands, murmuring: 
‘Oh, these business affairs! My head is splitting this morning. Well, | must sign this note for eighty thousand francs. If | don’t I'll become totally ill. | know what I’m like, I'd spend the whole day in a terrible 
state. | prefer to do something stupid straight away. It makes me feel better.’ 

She spoke of ringing for a stamped bill. But he insisted on doing this for her personally. No doubt he had the bill in his pocket, for he was out of the room for barely two minutes. While she was writing 
at a little table he had pushed towards the fire, he looked at her with a kind of desire. The room was still full of the warmth of the bed she had just been sleeping in, and the fragrance of her first toilet. 
While talking she had allowed the folds of her dressing gown to slip down, and her husband's eyes, as he stood before her, glided over her bent head, through the gold of her hair, down to the whiteness 
of her neck and breasts. He wore a curious smile; the glowing fire that had burnt his face, the stifling room, whose heavy atmosphere retained an odour of love, the yellow hair and white skin that 
tempted him with a sort of conjugal scornfulness, set him dreaming, widened the scope of the drama in which he had just played a scene, and prompted some secret voluptuous calculation in his brutal 
jobber’s mind. 

When his wife handed him the acceptance, begging him to finish the matter for her, he took it without taking his eyes off her. 

‘You're bewitchingly beautiful,’ he murmured. 

As she bent forward to push away the table, he kissed her roughly on the neck. She gave a little cry. Then she stood up, quivering, trying to laugh, thinking in spite of herself of Maxime’s kisses the 
night before. But Saccard seemed to regret this unmannerly kiss. He left her, squeezing her hand, and promised she would have the fifty thousand francs that evening. 

Renée dozed all day before the fire. At times of crisis she had the languor of a Creole. Her turbulent nature would then become indolent, chilled, numbed. She shivered, she needed blazing fires, stifling 
heat that brought little drops of perspiration to her forehead and soothed her. In this burning atmosphere, in this bath of flames, she almost ceased to suffer; her pain became like a light dream, a vague 
oppression whose very vagueness became pleasurable. Thus she lulled till the evening the remorse of the day before, in the red glow of the firelight, in front of a terrible fire that made the furniture 
crack around her and at times made her quite unconscious of her existence. She was able to think of Maxime as of a flaming pleasure whose rays bumt her; she had a nightmare of strange passions 
amid flaring logs on white-hot beds. Céleste moved to and fro through the room, with her calm face, the face of a cold-blooded waiting-maid. She had orders to admit no one, she even sent away the 
inseparables, Adeline d’Espanet and Suzanne Haffner, who called after breakfasting together in a summer house they rented at Saint-Germain. However, when, towards the evening, Céleste came to 
tell her mistress that Madam Sidonie, Sir’s sister, was asking to see her, she was told to show her up. 

Madam Sidonie did not usually call till dusk. Her brother had nevertheless prevailed upon her to wear silk gowns. But although the silk she wore came fresh from the shop, it never looked new; it was 
shabby and dull, and looked like a rag. She had also agreed not to bring her basket to the Saccards. As if in retaliation, her pockets bulged with papers. She took an interest in Renée, of whom she 
was unable to make a reasonable client, resigned to the necessities of life. She called on her regularly, with the discreet smiles of a doctor who does not wish to frighten his patient by telling her the 
name of her complaint. She commiserated with her in her little worries, treating them as slight aches and pains which she could cure in a minute if Renée wished. The latter, who was in one of those 
moods when one feels the need to be pitied, received her only to tell her that she had a terrible headache. 

‘Oh! my beautiful creature,’ murmured Madam Sidonie as she glided through the shadows, ‘you must be suffocating in here! Still your migraine, is it? It comes from worry. You take things too much to 
heart.’ 

‘Yes, | have so many worries,’ replied Renée listlessly. 

Night was falling. She had not allowed Céleste to light the lamp. The fire alone cast a great red glow that lighted her up fully, stretched out in her white dressing gown, whose lace was assuming pink 
tints. At the edge of the shadow one could just see a corner of Madam Sidonie’s black dress and her two crossed hands, covered with grey cotton gloves. Her soft voice came out of the darkness. 
‘Money troubles again?’ she asked, as if she had said troubles of the heart, in a voice full of gentleness and compassion. 

Renée lowered her eyes and nodded. 

‘Ah! if my brothers listened to me, we would all be rich. But they just shrug when | mention that debt of three thousand million francs. I’m still hoping, nevertheless. For the last ten years I’ve wanted to 
go across to England. I’m so busy, though! But | decided to write to London, and I’m waiting for a reply.’ 

As the younger woman smiled, she went on: 

‘| know you think it’s all nonsense. But you’d be very pleased if one of these days | gave you a million francs. The story is very simple: there was a Parisian banker who lent the money to the king of 
England, and as the banker died without direct heirs, the State is entitled to claim the debt back with compound interest. I've worked it out, it comes to over two thousand, nine hundred and forty-three 
million, two hundred and ten thousand francs. Don’t worry, it will come, it will come.’ 

‘In the meantime,’ said Renée, with a touch of irony, ‘I wish you would get someone to lend me a hundred thousand francs. Then | could pay my dressmaker, who is always pestering me.’ 

‘A hundred thousand francs can be found,’ calmly replied Madam Sidonie. ‘It’s just a question of what you'll give in exchange.’ 


The fire was glowing; Renée, even more languid, stretched out her legs, showing the tips of her slippers at the end of her dressing gown. The agent resumed, in her gentle voice: 

‘My poor dear, you're really not reasonable. | know a lot of women but I’ve never seen one take such little care of her health as you. That little Michelin woman, for instance, see how well she manages! 
| can’t help thinking of you whenever | see her in good health and spirits. Do you know that Sir Saffré is madly in love with her and has already given her nearly ten thousand francs’ worth of presents? 
| think her dream is to have a house in the country.’ 

She grew excited, and fumbled in her pocket. 

‘I've got a letter here from a poor young married woman. If we had some light, I’d let you read it. Her husband takes no notice of her. She had accepted some bills, and had to borrow the money from 
a gentleman | know. | went and rescued the bills from the bailiffs clutches. It was no easy matter. Those poor children, do you think they've done wrong? | receive them at home as if they were my son 
and daughter.’ 

‘Do you know anyone who would lend me the money?’ asked Renée casually. 

‘| know a dozen. You're too kind-hearted. Women can say anything to each other, can’t they? It’s not because your husband is my brother that I’d forgive him for running after other women and leaving 
a fine woman like you to mope by the fireside. That Laure d’Aurigny costs him a fortune. | wouldn't be surprised if he’d refused you money. He has refused, hasn’t he? The wretch!’ 

Renée listened complacently to this mellifluous voice coming out of the shadows like an echo of her own dreams. With her eyes half closed, almost lying in her easy chair, she was no longer conscious 
of Madam Sidonie’s presence, she thought she was dreaming evil thoughts that had crept up on her to tempt her. The businesswoman kept up her prattle like the monotonous flow of tepid water. 
‘Madam de Lauwerens has spoilt things for you. You wouldn't believe me. You wouldn't be crying by the fire if you’d trusted me. I’m extremely fond of you, you beautiful thing. What a delightful foot you 
have. You'll laugh at me but | must tell you how silly | am: when I’ve gone three days without seeing you, | feel | absolutely have to come and admire you; yes, | feel | want something: | feel the need to 
feast my eyes on your lovely hair, your face, so white and delicate, your slender figure ... Really, I've never seen such a figure.’ 

Renée began to smile. Even her lovers did not show such warmth, such ecstasy, in speaking to her about her beauty. Madam Sidonie noted the smile. 

‘So it's agreed,’ she said, standing up. ‘l go on and forget I’m giving you a headache. You'll come tomorrow, won't you? We'll talk about the money, we'll look for a lender ... You must understand, | 
want you to be happy.’ 

Still motionless, enervated by the heat, Renée replied after a pause, as if it had cost her a great effort to understand what was being said to her: 

‘Yes, I'll come, and we'll talk; but not tomorrow. Worms will be satisfied with an instalment. When he bothers me again, we'll see ... Don’t talk about it any more. My head’s bursting with all these 
business affairs.’ 

Madam Sidonie seemed rather put out. She was about to sit down again and resume her sweet-talk; but Renée’s weary attitude made her decide to postpone her attack till later. She took a handful of 
papers from her pocket, and searched among them until she found something enclosed in a sort of pink box. 

‘| came to recommend a new soap,’ she said, resuming her business voice. ‘I take a great interest in the inventor, who’s a charming young man. It’s a very soft soap, very good for the skin. Try it, and 
tell your friends about it. I'll leave it here, on the mantelpiece.’ 

She had reached the door, when she returned once more, and standing erect in the crimson glow of the fire, with her waxen face, she began to sing the praises of an elastic belt, an invention intended 
to replace corsets. 

‘It gives you an absolutely round waist, a genuine wasp’s waist,’ she said. ‘I saved the inventor from bankruptcy. When you come you can try on the samples if you like. | had to run after the solicitors 
for a week. I’ve got the documents in my pocket, and I’m going straight to my bailiff now to put a stop to a final objection. Goodbye for now, darling. I'll be expecting you: | want to dry those pretty eyes 
of yours.’ 

She glided out of sight. Renée did not even hear her close the door. She stayed there before the dying fire, still dreaming, her head full of dancing figures, hearing the distant voices of Saccard and 
Madam Sidonie offering her large sums of money, like an auctioneer putting up a lot of furniture. She felt her husband’s rough kiss on her neck, and when she turned round she imagined the 
businesswoman at her feet, with her black dress and her flaccid face, making passionate speeches to her, praising her perfections, and begging for an assignation like a lover on the verge of despair. 
This made her smile. The heat in the room became more and more stifling. Her stupor and her fantastic dreams were no more than an artificial slumber in which she kept seeing the little private room 
on the boulevard and the big sofa upon which she had fallen on her knees. She no longer felt the slightest distress. When she opened her eyes, the image of Maxime appeared in the crimson firelight. 
The next day, at the Ministry ball, the beautiful Madam Saccard was dazzling. Worms had accepted the fifty thousand francs on account, and she emerged from her financial straits with the laughter of 
convalescence. As she walked through the reception rooms in her great dress of pink faille with its long Louis XIV train, edged with deep white lace, there was a murmur, men jostled each other to see 
her. Her friends bowed low, smiling discreetly, paying homage to those beautiful shoulders, so well known in high society, and looked upon as the pillars of the Empire. She had bared her breasts with 
such contempt for the gaze of others, she walked so serenely in her nakedness, that it almost ceased to be indecent. Eugene Rougon, the great politician, felt that her breasts were even more eloquent 
than his speeches in the Chamber, softer and more persuasive in making people appreciate the charms of the Empire. He went up to his sister-in-law to compliment her on her happy stroke of audacity 
in lowering her bodice yet another inch. Almost all the Corps Législatif was there, and from the way the deputies looked at Renée, the minister foresaw success the next day in the delicate matter of 
the loans of the City of Paris. It was impossible to vote against a power that produced, on the compost of millions, a flower like Renée, such a strangely voluptuous flower, with silken flesh and statuesque 
nudity, a living joy that left in her wake the fragrance of pure pleasure. But what set the whole ballroom whispering was the necklace and aigrette. The men recognized the jewels. The women furtively 
drew each other's attention to them with a glance. Nothing else was talked of the whole evening. The reception rooms stretched out in the white light of the chandeliers, filled with a glittering throng like 
a medley of stars fallen into too confined a space. 

At about one o'clock Saccard disappeared. He relished his wife’s triumph as a successful piece of theatre. He had once more consolidated his credit. A business matter required his presence at Laure 
d’Aurigny’s; he went off, and begged Maxime to take Renée home after the ball. 

Maxime spent the evening dutifully with Louise de Mareuil, and both of them devoted themselves to saying shocking things about the women who passed to and fro. When they had uttered some 
coarser piece of nonsense than usual, they stifled their laughter in their pocket-handkerchiefs. When Renée wanted to leave she had to come and ask Maxime for his arm. In the carriage she was 
nervous and giggly; she still quivered with the intoxication of light, perfumes, and sounds that she had just passed through. She seemed to have forgotten their folly on the boulevard, as Maxime called 
it. She simply asked him, in an odd tone of voice: 

‘Is that little hunchback Louise a lot of fun, then?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ replied the young man, still laughing. ‘You saw the Duchesse de Sternich with a yellow bird in her hair, didn’t you? Well, Louise suggested it’s a clockwork bird that flaps its wings every hour 
and cries, “Cuckold! Cuckold!” to the poor Duke.’ 

Renée thought this schoolgirl pleasantry very amusing. When they reached home, as Maxime was about to say goodbye, she said: 

‘Aren’t you coming up? I’m sure Céleste will have left something to eat.’ 

He came up in his usual compliant fashion. There was nothing to eat upstairs, and Céleste had gone to bed. Renée had to light the tapers in a small three-branched candlestick. Her hand trembled a 
little. 

‘That foolish creature’, she said, speaking of her maid, ‘must have misunderstood what | told her. I'll never be able to undress on my own.’ 

She went into her dressing room. Maxime followed her, to tell her a fresh joke of Louise’s. He was as much at ease as if he had been loitering at a friend’s and was feeling for his cigar-case. But when 
Renée put down the candlesticks, she turned round and fell into the young man’s arms, speechless, gluing her mouth to his. 

Renée’s private apartment was a nest of silk and lace, a marvel of luxurious coquetry. A tiny boudoir led into the bedroom. The two rooms formed but one, or at least the boudoir was nothing more than 
the threshold of the bedroom, a large alcove, furnished with chaiseslongues and with a pair of hangings instead of a door. The walls of both rooms were hung with the same material, a heavy pale-grey 
silk, figured with huge bouquets of roses, white lilac, and buttercups. The curtains and door-hangings were of Venetian lace over a silk lining of grey and pink bands. In the bedroom the white marble 
chimney-piece, a real jewel, displayed like a basket of flowers its incrustations of lapis lazuli and precious mosaics, repeating the roses, white lilac, and buttercups of the tapestry. A large pink-and-grey 
bed, whose woodwork was hidden beneath padding and upholstery, and whose head stood against the wall, filled at least half the room with its flow of drapery, its lace, and its silk figures with bouquets 
falling from the ceiling to the carpet. It was like a woman’s dress, rounded and slashed and decked with puffs and bows and flounces; and the large curtain, swelling out like a skirt, brought to mind 
some tall, amorous girl, leaning over, swooning, almost falling back on the pillows. Beneath the curtains it was a sanctuary: cambric finely plaited, a snowy mass of lace, all sorts of delicate, diaphanous 
things immersed in semi-darkness. Compared to the bed, this monument whose devout ampleness recalled a chapel decorated for some festival, the rest of the furniture appeared insignificant: low 
chairs, a cheval-glass six feet high, presses with innumerable drawers. Underfoot, the carpet, blue-grey, was covered with pale, full-blown roses. On either side of the bed lay two big black bearskin 
rugs, edged with crimson velvet, with silver claws and with their heads turned towards the window, staring with their glass eyes at the empty sky. 

Soft harmony and muffled silence reigned in Renée’s bedroom. No shrill note, no metallic reflection, no bright gilding broke through the dreamy melody of pink and grey. Even the chimney ornaments, 
the frame of the mirror, the clock, the little candlesticks, were of old Sévres, and the mountings of copper-gilt were scarcely visible. Marvellous ornaments, the clock especially, with its ring of chubby 
Cupids who climbed and leaned over the dial-plate like a troop of naked urchins mocking the quick flight of time. This subdued luxury gave the room a crepuscular light like that of an alcove with curtains 
drawn. The bed seemed to stretch out till the whole room became one immense bed, with its carpets, its bearskin rugs, its padded seats, its stuffed hangings that continued the softness of the floor 
along the walls and up to the ceiling. As in a bed, Renée left upon all these things the imprint, the warmth and perfume of her body. When the double hangings of the boudoir were drawn aside, it 
seemed as if one were raising a silken counterpane and entering a huge bed, still warm and moist, where one found on the fine linen the adorable shape, the slumber, and the dreams of a thirty-year- 
old Parisian woman. 

An adjoining closet, hung with antique chintz, was simply furnished on every side with tall rosewood wardrobes, containing an army of dresses. Céleste, always methodical, arranged the dresses 
according to their dates, and labelled them, introducing arithmetic into her mistress’s blue and yellow caprices. She kept this closet as calm as a sacristy and as clean as a stable. There was no furniture 
in the room, nothing was lying about, and the wardrobe doors shone cold and clean like the varnished panels of a brougham. 

But the wonder of the apartment, the room that was the talk of Paris, was the dressing room. People talked about ‘beautiful Madam Saccard’s dressing room’ in the same way that they talked about 
‘the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles’. The room was situated in one of the towers, just above the little buttercup drawing room. On entering, one was reminded of a large circular tent, a magical tent, pitched 
in a dream by some lovelorn Amazon. In the middle of the ceiling a crown of chased silver supported the drapery of the tent that curved upwards to the walls, whence it fell straight down to the floor. 
This drapery, these rich hangings, consisted of pink silk covered with very thin muslin, plaited in wide folds at regular intervals. A band of lace separated the folds, and wrought silver beading ran from 
the crown and down the hangings along the edges of the bands. The pink and grey of the bedroom grew brighter here, became pink and white, like naked flesh. Beneath this bower of lace, under these 
curtains that hid the whole ceiling except for a pale blue cavity inside the narrow circle of the crown, where Chaplin had painted a laughing Cupid looking down and preparing his dart, one would have 
thought oneself at the bottom of a candy-box, or in some precious jewel-case enlarged as if to display a woman’s naked body instead of the brilliancy of a diamond. The carpet, white as snow, stretched 
away without the least pattern or flower. There was a cupboard with plate-glass doors, whose two panels were inlaid with silver; a chaise-longue, two ottomans, some white satin stools; and a great 
washstand with a pink marble slab and legs hidden under flounces of muslin and lace. The glasses on the wash-stand, the bottles and the basin were of antique Bohemian crystal, streaked pink and 
white; and there was yet another table, inlaid with silver like the looking-glass cupboard, on which all the paraphernalia and toilet utensils were laid out, like the contents of a fantastic surgeon’s case, 
displaying a large number of little instruments of puzzling purpose, back-scratchers, nail-polishers, files of all shapes and sizes, scissors straight and curved, every type of tweezer and pin. Each of 
these items, of silver and ivory, bore Renée’s monogram. 

The dressing room had a delightful corner which, in particular, made it famous. In front of the window the folds of the tent parted and disclosed, in a kind of long, shallow alcove, a bath, a basin of pink 
marble sunk into the floor, with sides fluted like those of a large shell and rising to the level of the carpet. Marble steps led down into the bath. Above the silver taps, shaped like swans’ necks, the back 
of the alcove was filled with a Venetian mirror, frameless, with curved edges and a ground design on the crystal. Every morning Renée took a long bath. This filled the dressing room for the whole day 
with moisture, with the fragrance of fresh, wet flesh. Sometimes an unstoppered scent-bottle, or a cake of soap left out of its dish, struck a more violent note in this languorous atmosphere. Renée was 
fond of staying there till midday, almost naked. The round tent was naked too. The pink bath, the pink slabs and basins, the muslin of the walls and ceiling, under which pink blood seemed to course, 
had the curves of flesh, the curves of shoulders and breasts; and, according to the time of day, one would have imagined the snowy skin of a child or the warm skin of a woman. It was redolent of 
nudity. When Renée emerged from it, her fair-skinned body added a little more pink to all the pink flesh of the room. 

Maxime undressed Renée. He understood these things, and his quick hands divined pins and glided round her waist with instinctive ease. He undid her hair, took off her diamonds, dressed her hair for 
the night. He added caresses and amusing little remarks to the performance of his duties as lady’s-maid and hairdresser, and Renée laughed, with a broad stifled laugh, while the silk of her bodice 
cracked and her petticoats were loosened one by one. When she saw herself naked, she blew out the tapers of the candlestick, caught Maxime round the waist, and all but carried him into the bedroom. 


The ball had completed her intoxication. In her fever she was conscious of the previous day spent in a stupor by the fire, a day of vague and pleasant dreams. She could still hear the harsh voices of 
Saccard and Madam Sidonie, calling out figures like bailiffs. These were the people who overwhelmed her, who drove her to crime; and even now, when she sought his lips in the depths of the vast, 
dark bed, she still saw his image in the firelight the day before, looking at her with burning eyes. 

The young man did not leave until six in the morning. She gave him the key to the little gate in the Parc Monceau, and made him swear to come back every night. The dressing room communicated 
with the buttercup drawing room by a servant's staircase hidden in the wall that connected all the rooms in the tower. From the drawing room it was easy to pass into the hothouse and the gardens. 
Leaving at dawn in a thick fog, Maxime was a little bewildered by his adventure. He accepted it, however, with his epicene complacency. 

‘Too bad!’ he thought. ‘That’s what she wanted. She’s got a wonderful body; and she was right, she’s twice as good in bed as Sylvia.’ 

They had drifted towards incest since the day when Maxime, in his threadbare schoolboy tunic, had hung on Renée’s neck, creasing her guardsman’s coat. From that time onwards there had been a 
slow, inexorable perversion of their relationship. The strange education the young woman gave the child; the familiarity that made them friends; later on, the laughter and audacity of their shared secrets: 
all this dangerous promiscuity had ended by binding them together in such a way that the pleasure of friendship approached carnal indulgence. They had given themselves to each other for years; the 
animal act was simply the culmination of this unconscious malady of passion. In the maddened world in which they lived, their sin had sprouted as on a dunghill oozing with strange juices; it had 
developed with strange refinements amid special conditions of perversion. 
When the great calash carried them to the Bois and bore them gently along the pathways, their whispering of filthy remarks into each other's ears, their attempt to recall the instinctive bad behaviour of 
their childhood, was but a digression, and a tacit gratification of their desires. They felt vaguely guilty, as if they had slightly touched one another; and even this first sin, this languor born of smutty 
conversations, though it wearied them with a voluptuous fatigue, titillated them even more than plain, positive kisses. Their familiarity was thus the slow progress of two lovers, and was inevitably bound 
to lead them one day to the private room in the Café Riche and to Renée’s great pink-and-grey bed. When they found themselves in each other's arms, they did not even feel the shock of sin. They 
might have been two old lovers, whose kisses were full of memories, and who had spent so many intimate hours together that, in spite of themselves, they talked of their past that was full of their 
unconscious feelings for each other. 
‘Do you remember the day | arrived in Paris?’ said Maxime. ‘You were wearing such a funny dress, and | drew an angle on your chest with my finger and advised you to cut the bodice in a point. | felt 
your skin under your blouse, and my finger went in a little. It was very nice.’ 

Renée laughed, kissed him, and murmured: 
‘You were already quite corrupt. You made us laugh at Worms. Do you remember? We used to call you our little toy man. | always thought that that fat Suzanne would have let you do anything, if the 
Marquise hadn't kept such a close eye on her.’ 
‘Yes, we had some good laughs,’ murmured Maxime. ‘The photograph album, and all the rest, our drives through Paris, the cakes we had on the boulevard; you remember those little strawberry tarts 
you were so fond of? I'll never forget the afternoon when you told me the story of Adeline at the convent, when she wrote letters to Suzanne and signed herself Arthur d’Espanet, like a man, and 
proposed to elope with her.’ 

The lovers laughed again over this story; and then Maxime continued in his childlike voice: 

‘When you came to fetch me from school in your carriage, we must have looked funny. | used to disappear under your skirts, | was so little.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ she stammered, beginning to tremble, and drawing Maxime towards her, ‘it was quite wonderful. We loved each other without knowing it, didn’t we? | knew it before you did. The other day, 
driving back from the Bois, | just touched your leg, and gave a start. But you didn’t notice anything, you weren't thinking of me, were you?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ he replied, somewhat embarrassed. ‘But | didn’t know, you see. | didn’t dare.’ 

He was lying. The idea of making love to Renée had never occurred to him. He had touched her with all his pervertedness, without really desiring her. He was too weak to make the effort. He accepted 
Renée because she forced herself upon him, and he had slipped into her bed without willing or foreseeing it. Having found himself there, he had stayed because it was warm, and because he usually 
remained at the bottom of every pit he fell into. At the beginning he even felt quite pleased with himself. She was the first married woman he had had. He did not consider the fact that her husband was 
his father. 

But Renée brought into her sin all the passion of a confused mind. She too had slipped down the slope. But she had not rolled to the bottom like a mass of inert flesh. Lust had been awakened in her 
when it was too late to resist, and the fall had become inevitable. This fall suddenly seemed to her a necessary consequence of her boredom, a rare and supreme pleasure that alone was able to rouse 
her weary senses, her bruised heart. It was during that autumn drive in the twilight, when the Bois was falling asleep, that the vague idea of incest came to her like a titillation that sent a rare thrill over 
her skin; and in the evening, in the semi-intoxication of the dinner, provoked by jealousy, this idea became more precise, rose up before her, amid the flames of the hothouse, as she stood watching 
Maxime and Louise. At that moment she craved sin, the sin no one commits, the sin that was to fill her empty existence and transport her at last to that hell of which she was still afraid, as in the days 
when she was a little girl. Then, the next day, through a strange feeling of remorse and lassitude, her craving had left her. It seemed to her that she had already sinned, that it was not as pleasant as 
she had imagined, and that it would really be too disgusting. The crisis was bound to be inevitable, to come naturally, without the help of these two beings, these comrades who were destined one fine 
evening to unite in a sexual embrace when they imagined they were shaking hands. But after this simple fall, she returned to her dream of a nameless pleasure, and then she received Maxime back 
into her arms, curious about him, curious about the cruel delights of a passion she regarded as a crime. She willed the incest, demanded it, resolved to taste it to the end, even to the point of remorse, 
should that ever come. She was fully aware of what she was doing. She pursued her passion as a woman of fashion, with the prejudices of a woman of the bourgeoisie, with all the struggles, joys, and 
world-weariness of a woman drowning in self-disgust. 

Maxime came back every night. He came through the garden at about one o'clock. Usually Renée would wait for him in the hothouse that he had to go through to reach the little drawing room. They 
were absolutely shameless, ignoring the most elementary precautions of adultery. This corner of the house, it is true, belonged to them. Only Baptiste, Saccard’s valet, had the right to enter, and he 
disappeared as soon as his duties were over. Maxime even claimed, with a laugh, that he withdrew to write his memoirs. One night, however, just after Maxime had arrived, Renée pointed out Baptiste 
walking through the drawing room with a candlestick in his hand. The tall valet, with his diplomatic figure, lit by the yellow light of the taper, wore that evening an even more correct and severe expression 
than usual. Leaning forward, the lovers saw him blow out his candle and go towards the stables, where the horses and grooms lay sleeping. 

‘He’s doing his rounds,’ said Maxime. 

Renée shivered. Baptiste always made her uncomfortable. She said one day that he was the only respectable man in the house, with his coldness and his unblinking gaze that was never directed at 
women. 

After that they were more careful. They closed the doors of the little drawing room and were thus able to use this room, the hothouse, and Renée’s own rooms without being disturbed. It was a world 
in itself. There they tasted, during the first few months, the most refined delights. They made love in all the rooms, moving from the great pink-and-grey bed of the bedroom to the pink-and-white nudity 
of the dressing room and to the symphony in pale yellow of the little drawing room. Each room, with its particular odour, its hangings, its special life, gave them a different form of passion and made 
Renée a different kind of lover: she was dainty and pretty in her padded aristocratic couch, where, in the warm bedroom, love became a matter of good taste; under the flesh-coloured tent, amid the 
perfumes and the humid languor of the bathroom, she became a capricious, carnal courtesan, yielding as soon as she emerged from the bath: this was how Maxime preferred her; then, downstairs, in 
the bright sunrise of the little drawing room, in the yellow halo that gilded her hair, she became a goddess, with her fair Diana-like head, her bare arms which assumed chaste postures, her unblemished 
body which reclined on the couches in attitudes revealing noble outlines of antique grace. But there was one place that almost frightened Maxime, where Renée dragged him on bad days, when she 
needed a more acrid form of intoxication. This place was the hothouse. It was there that they tasted incest. 

One night, in an hour of anguish, Renée sent her lover for one of the black bearskin rugs. Then they lay down on this inky fur, at the edge of an ornamental pond, in the large circular pathway. Outside 
it was freezing in the clear moonlight. Maxime had arrived shivering, his ears and fingers numb. The hothouse was heated to such a point that he fainted on the bearskin. Coming from the dry, biting 
cold into such intense heat, he felt a smarting sensation as if he had been whipped with a birch-rod. When he came to, he saw Renée on her knees, leaning over him, with staring eyes and an animal- 
like attitude that alarmed him. Her hair hanging down, her shoulders bare, she leant on her wrists, with her back arched, like a great cat with phosphorescent eyes. The young man, lying on his back, 
noticed over the shoulders of this adorable, passionate beast the marble sphinx, its haunches gleaming in the moonlight. Renée had the attitude and smile of the monster with a woman’s head and, in 
her loosened petticoats, looked like the white sister of this black divinity. 

Maxime remained supine. The heat was suffocating, a sultry heat that did not fall from the sky in a rain of fire but trailed on the ground like a poisonous exhalation, its steam rising like a storm-laden 
cloud. A warm dampness covered the lovers with dew, with burning perspiration. For a while they were unable to move or speak, Maxime prostrate and inert, Renée quivering on her hands as on 
supple, nervous hams. Through the little panes of the hothouse they could catch glimpses of the Parc Monceau, clumps of trees with fine black outlines, lawns white as frozen lakes, a whole dead 
landscape whose exquisiteness and light, even tints were reminiscent of Japanese prints. The burning couch on which the lovers lay seethed strangely in the midst of the great, silent cold. 

They spent a night of passion. Renée was the man, the ardent, active partner. Maxime remained submissive. Smooth-limbed, slim, and graceful as a Roman stripling, fair-haired and pretty, stricken in 
his virility since childhood, this epicene creature became a girl in Renée’s arms. He seemed bom and bred for perverted sensual pleasure. Renée enjoyed her domination, bending to her will this 
creature of indeterminate sex. For her this relationship brought continual experiments, new sensations, strange feelings of uneasiness and keen enjoyment. She was no longer certain: she felt doubts 
each time she returned to his delicate skin, his soft neck, his attitudes of abandonment, his fainting fits. She then experienced an hour of repletion. By revealing to her new forms of ecstasy, Maxime 
crowned her mad outfits, her prodigious luxury, her life of excess. He ingrained into her flesh the high-pitched note already singing in her ears. He was a lover who matched the follies and fashions of 
the age. This pretty young man, whose frail figure could be seen by his clothes, this effeminate creature that strolled along the boulevards, his hair parted in the middle, with little bursts of laughter and 
bored smiles, became in Renée’s hands one of those corrupting, decadent influences that, at certain periods among rotten nations, lead to the exhaustion of the body and the unhinging of the brain. 

It was in the hothouse especially that Renée assumed the masculine role. The night of passion they spent there was followed by many others. The hothouse loved and burned with them. In the heavy 
atmosphere, in the pale light of the moon, they saw the strange world of plants moving confusedly around them, exchanging embraces. The black bearskin stretched across the pathway. At their feet 
the tank steamed, full of a thick tangle of plants, while the pink petals of the water-lilies opened out on the surface, like virgin bodices, and the tornelias let their bushy tendrils hang down like the hair of 
swooning water-nymphs. Around them the palm trees and the tall Indian bamboos rose up towards the domed roof, where they bent over and mingled their leaves with the postures of exhausted lovers. 
Lower down the ferns, the pterides, and the alsophilas were like green ladies, with wide skirts trimmed with symmetrical flounces, standing mute and motionless at the edge of the pathway, waiting for 
some romantic encounter. By their side the twisted, red-streaked leaves of the begonias and the white, spear-headed leaves of the caladiums provided a vague series of bruises and pallors that the 
lovers could not understand, though at times they discerned curves as of hips and knees, prone on the ground beneath the brutality of blood-stained kisses. The banana trees, bending under the weight 
of their fruit, spoke to them of the rich fecundity of the earth, while the Abyssinian euphorbias, whose prickly, deformed stems, covered with loathsome excrescences, they glimpsed in the shadows, 
seemed to exude sap, the overflowing flux of this fiery gestation. But by degrees, as their glances penetrated into the corners of the hothouse, the darkness became filled with a more furious debauch 
of leaves and stalks; they could not distinguish on the terraces between the marantas, soft as velvet, the gloxinias, purple-belled, the dracoenas, like blades of old lacquer; it was a great dance of living 
plants pursuing one another with unsatisfied fervour. In the corners, where curtains of creepers closed in the arbours, their carnal fancy grew madder still, and the supple shoots of the vanilla plants, of 
the Indian berries, the quisqualias, and bauhinias were like the strangely elongated arms of unseen lovers madly prolonging their embraces so as to collect all scattered delights. Those endless arms 
drooped with weariness, entwined in a spasm of love, sought each other, closed together like a crowd in rut. It was the boundless copulation of the hothouse, of this patch of virgin forest ablaze with 
tropical flora and foliage. Maxime and Renée, their senses perverted, felt carried away in these mighty nuptials of the earth. The ground burnt their backs through the bearskin, and drops of heat fell 
upon them from the lofty palms. The sap that rose in the tree-trunks penetrated them, filling them with a mad longing for immediate growth, for gigantic procreation. They joined in the copulation of the 
hothouse. It was then, in the pale light, that they were stupefied by visions, by nightmares in which they watched the embraces of the ferns and palms; the foliage assumed confused and mysterious 
shapes that their desires transformed into sensual images; murmurs and whispers reached them from the shrubbery, faint voices, sighs of ecstasy, stifled cries of pain, distant laughter, all that was 
audible in their own embraces and came back to them as an echo. At times they thought they were at the centre of an earthquake, as if the ground beneath them had burst into voluptuous sobs in a 
paroxysm of satisfied desire. If they had closed their eyes, if the stifling heat and pale light had not distorted their senses, the scents would have been enough to throw them into an extraordinary state 
of excitement. The pond saturated them with a deep, pungent odour, through which passed the thousand perfumes of the flowers and plants. At times the vanilla plant sang with dove-like cooings; then 
came the rough notes of the stanhopeas, whose striped throats have the putrid breath of convalescent invalids. The orchids, in baskets suspended by wire chains, emitted their exhalations like living 
censers. But the dominant scent, in which all these vague breaths were intermingled, was a human scent, a scent of love that Maxime recognized when he kissed Renée on the neck and plunged his 
head into her flowing hair. They lay intoxicated with this scent of an amorous woman that trailed through the hothouse as through an alcove in which the earth itself was giving birth. As a rule the lovers 
lay down under the Madagascan tanghin tree, the poisonous shrub whose leaf Renée had once bitten. Around them the white statues laughed as they gazed at the mighty copulation of foliage. The 
moon, as it revolved, displaced the groups and gave life to the drama with its changing light. They were a thousand miles from Paris, from the easy life of the Bois and official receptions, in a corner of 


an Indian forest, of some monstrous temple of which the black marble sphinx had become the deity. They felt themselves rolling towards crime, towards a cursed love, towards the caresses of wild 
beasts. All the natural growth that surrounded them, the teeming tank, the naked immodesty of the foliage, threw them into a deep, Dantesque inferno of passion. It was then, in the depths of this glass 
cage, boiling in the summer heat, lost in the keen December cold, that they relished their incest, as if it were the criminal fruit of an overheated soil, with the dull fear of this terrifying hotbed. In the 
middle of the black bearskin Renée’s body seemed whiter, as she crouched like a great cat, her back arched, her wrists tense like supple, nervous hams. She was swollen with desire, and the clear 
outline of her shoulders and hips stood out with feline clarity against the splash of ink with which the rug blackened the yellow sand of the pathway. She gloated over Maxime, this prey lying beneath 
her, completely under her spell. From time to time she leant forward suddenly and kissed him with her swollen mouth. Her mouth opened with the hungry, bleeding brilliancy of the Chinese hibiscus 
that covered the side of the house. She became like one of the exotic plants in the hothouse. Her kisses bloomed and faded like the red flowers of the great mallow that last scarcely a few hours and 
are endlessly renewed, like the bruised, insatiable lips of a giant Messalina. 

026 
Saccard was haunted by the kiss he had planted on his wife’s neck. He had long ceased to avail himself of his marital rights; this had happened naturally, neither of them caring about a connection that 
inconvenienced them. Saccard would never think of returning to Renée’s bedroom unless some good piece of business were the ultimate aim of his conjugal devotion. 
The Charonne venture was progressing well, though he was still anxious about its outcome. Larsonneau, with his dazzling shirtfront, had a way of smiling which he did not like. He was just a go- 
between, a man of straw, whose assistance he paid for by giving him a commission of ten per cent on his profits. But although the expropriation agent had not put a sou into the enterprise, and Saccard 
had not only found the money for the music-hall but had taken every precaution — a deed of retrocession, undated letters, predated receipts — the latter remained apprehensive, and felt a presentiment 
of treachery. He suspected his accomplice of planning to blackmail him by using the false inventory he had carefully preserved, and which alone he had to thank for his share in the business. 
So the two men shook hands. Larsonneau addressed Saccard as ‘master’. He deeply admired this acrobat, and watched his performances on the tightrope of speculation with the eye of a connoisseur. 
The idea of hoodwinking Saccard appealed to him greatly. He was nursing a plan, as yet vague, for he did not know how to use the weapon he possessed, lest he should do himself damage with it. He 
felt too that he was at his former colleague’s mercy. The land and the buildings that the cunningly prepared inventories already estimated at nearly two million, though they were not worth a quarter of 
that amount, would be swallowed up in a great crash if the expropriation fairy failed to touch them with her magic wand. According to the original plans that they had been able to consult, the new 
boulevard, opened to connect the artillery park at Vincennes with the Prince-Eugene Barracks, and to bring the guns into the heart of Paris while avoiding the Suburb Saint-Antoine, cut off part of the 
land; but there was still the risk that it would be only slightly affected and that the ingenious plan for the music-hall might fall through because of its sheer boldness. In that case Larsonneau would be 
left stranded. Still, despite the secondary role he was compelled to play, this did not prevent him from feeling disgusted when he thought of the paltry ten per cent he was to pocket in this huge robbery. 
At these moments he could not resist a furious longing to stretch out his hand and carve a slice for himself. 
Saccard had not even allowed him to lend money to his wife, taking pleasure himself in this piece of theatre that satisfied his weakness for complicated transactions. 
‘No, no, my dear fellow,’ he said, with his Provengal accent that he exaggerated whenever he wanted to add spice to a joke, ‘we mustn't get our accounts mixed up. You’re the only man in Paris I’ve 
sworn never to owe money to.’ 
Larsonneau contented himself with hinting that his wife was a spendthrift. He advised him not to give her another sou, so that she might make over the property to them at once. He would have preferred 
to do business with Saccard alone. He tested him out occasionally, and even went so far as to say to him, with his languid and indifferent man-about-town manner: 
‘All the same, I'll have to put my papers in order. Your wife frightens me, old man. | don’t want to have seals put on some of the documents at my office.’ 
Saccard was not the sort of man to take kindly to insinuations of this sort, especially as he was well acquainted with the cold, meticulous orderliness of Larsonneau’s office. His whole cunning little 
being revolted against the fear this great yellow-gloved fop sought to inspire in him. He shuddered when he thought of the possibility of a scandal; and he saw himself brutally exiled by his brother, and 
living in Belgium engaged in some shabby little trade. One day he grew angry and went so far as to address Larsonneau as tu: 
‘Look here,’ he said, ‘you're a decent chap but it would be a good idea if you handed over that document, or we'll end up quarrelling over it.’ 
Larsonneau feigned surprise, pressing his ‘master’s’ hands and assuring him of his devotion. Saccard regretted his momentary impatience. It was at this time that he began to think seriously of resuming 
marital relations with his wife; he might need her in any conflict with his accomplice, and he told himself that business matters are wonderfully easy to talk over in bed. That kiss on the neck tended little 
by little to reveal an entirely new policy. 
But he was in no hurry, he husbanded his resources. He spent the whole winter hatching his plan, involved in a hundred different projects, each more complicated than the other. It was a terrible winter 
for him, full of surprises, a prodigious campaign during which he had to fight off bankruptcy every day. Far from cutting down his domestic expenses, he gave party after party. But if he overcame every 
obstacle, he was forced to neglect Renée, holding her in reserve for a triumphant stroke when the Charonne operation came to fruition. 
He contented himself with preparing the denouement by continuing to give her no money except through Larsonneau. When he had a few thousand francs to spare, and she complained of her poverty, 
he brought them to her, saying that Larsonneau’s people required a promissory note for twice as much. This farce amused him greatly, the story of the promissory notes delighting him because of the 
air of romance they imparted to the affair. Even during the period of his biggest profits he had served out his wife’s income in a very irregular fashion, giving her princely presents, throwing her handfuls 
of banknotes, and then for weeks leaving her just a paltry amount. Now that he found himself in dire straits, he spoke of the household expenses, treating her like a creditor to whom one is unwilling to 
confess one’s ruin, gaining time by making excuses. She barely listened to him; she signed anything, sorry that she was not able to sign more. 
Already, however, he held two hundred thousand francs’ worth of her promissory notes that had cost him barely one hundred and ten thousand francs. After having these notes endorsed by Larsonneau, 
to whom they were made out, he put them prudently into circulation, intending to use them as decisive weapons later on. He would never have been able to hold out to the end of that terrible winter, 
lending money to his wife like a usurer and keeping up his domestic expenses, had it not been for the sale of his building-plots on the Boulevard Malesherbes that Mignon and Charrier bought from him 
in cash, deducting a huge discount. 
For Renée this same winter was a time of joy. She suffered only from a lack of ready money. Maxime proved a great expense; he still treated her as his stepmother, and let her pay wherever they went. 
But this secret poverty was for her one more delight. She taxed her ingenuity and racked her brains so that ‘her dear child’ would want for nothing; and when she had persuaded her husband to find 
her a few thousand francs, she ran through them with her lover in costly frivolities, like two schoolboys let out on their first escapade. When they had spent the last sou they stayed at home, revelling 
in the great piece of masonry built with such new and insolent luxury. The father was never there. The lovers sat by the fireside more often than before. The fact was that Renée had at last filled the 
emptiness of those gilded ceilings with the satisfaction of her desires. The disorderly house of worldly pleasure had become a chapel in which she secretly practised a new religion. Maxime struck in 
her not merely the shrill note that matched her extravagant costumes; he was a lover fashioned for this house, with its windows more like those of a department store and its flow of sculpture from the 
attic rooms down to the cellars; he gave life to all this plaster, from the two chubby Cupids in the courtyard, who exuded a sheet of water from their shell, to the great naked women who supported the 
balconies and played with apples and ears of corn amid the pediments; he gave meaning to the ornate hall, the narrow garden, the dazzling rooms which contained too many armchairs and not a single 
work of art. Renée, who had been bored to death in this house, began suddenly to take pleasure in it, using it as she might use something whose purpose she had not at first understood. It was not 
only in her own rooms, in her buttercup drawing room and in the hothouse that she pursued her love but throughout the whole house. She even ended by taking her pleasure on the divan in the smoking 
room; she lingered there, saying that the room had a vague and very agreeable smell of tobacco. 
She had two reception days every week now instead of one. On Thursdays anyone who wanted could call. But Mondays were reserved for bosom friends. Men were excluded. Maxime alone was 
admitted to these select gatherings that took place in the little drawing room. One evening she had the startling idea of dressing him up as a woman and introducing him as her cousin. Adeline, Suzanne, 
the Baronne Meinhold, and the other ladies present rose and greeted him, astonished at his face that they vaguely recognized. Then, when they realised, they burst out laughing and absolutely refused 
to let the young man go and undress. They kept him with them in his skirts, teasing him and indulging in risqué jokes. When he had seen these ladies out by the front door, he went through the gardens 
and returned through the hothouse. Renée’s dear friends never had the slightest suspicion. The lovers could not be more intimate than they already were when they declared themselves the closest of 
companions. If a servant happened to see them pressing rather close together in the doorways, he was not surprised, being accustomed to the playfulness of Madam and the son of Sir. 
This complete sense of freedom and impunity emboldened them still further. They bolted the door at night but in the daytime they kissed in every room in the house. On rainy days they invented a 
thousand little games. But Renée’s great delight was still to make an enormous fire and doze off before the grate. Her linen was marvellously luxurious that winter. She wore vastly expensive chemises 
and dressing gowns, whose cambric and lace insertions barely covered her with a cloud of white smoke. In the red glow of the fire she lay as though naked, with pink lace and skin, the heat penetrating 
through the thin stuff to her flesh. Maxime, crouched at her feet, kissed her knees without even feeling the cambric that had the warmth and colour of her beautiful body. The daylight hardly came in, it 
fell like twilight into the grey silk room, while Céleste went quietly to and fro behind them. She had become their natural accomplice. One morning, when they had overslept, she discovered them 
together but remained utterly impassive. They then abandoned all restraint, she came in at all hours without the sound of their kisses causing her to turn her head. They relied on her to warn them in 
case of danger. They did not buy her silence. She was a very economical, respectable girl, and had never been known to have a lover. 
However, Renée had not shut herself away. Taking Maxime with her, like a fair-haired page in dress-clothes, she threw herself into the life of high society, where she tasted even keener pleasures. 
The society season was a long triumph for her. Never had she imagined bolder costumes or headdresses. It was then that she had the courage to wear her famous satin dress the colour of bushes on 
which a complete deer-hunt was embroidered, with its accessories — powder horns, hunting horns, and broad-blade knives. It was then too that she set the fashion for wearing hair in the classical style; 
Maxime was sent to make sketches for her at the Musée Campana, which had been recently opened. She seemed younger, she was at the height of her turbulent beauty. Incest lent a fiery glow to her 
eyes and warmed her laughter. Her eyeglass looked supremely insolent at the tip of her nose, and she glanced at the other women, at her dear friends preening themselves with the enormity of some 
vice or other, with the air of a boastful adolescent, with a fixed smile that said: ‘| have my crime.’ 
Maxime considered high society utterly tedious. It was to seem ‘smart’ that he pretended to be so bored, for he did not really enjoy himself anywhere. At the Tuileries, at the ministers’ houses, he 
disappeared behind Renée’s skirts. But he resumed the reins as soon as there was a possibility of some escapade. Renée wanted to see the private room on the boulevard again, and the width of the 
sofa made her smile. Then he took her to all sorts of places, to the houses of courtesans, to the Opera ball, to the stage-boxes of burlesque theatres, to every dubious place where they could rub 
shoulders with pure vice and delight in their anonymity. When they stealthily returned home, worn out, they fell asleep in each other's arms, sleeping off the intoxication of obscene Paris, with snatches 
of ribald couplets still ringing in their ears. The next day Maxime imitated the actors, and Renée, seated at the piano in the little drawing room, tried to reproduce the raucous voice and jaunty attitudes 
of Blanche Muller as La Belle Héléne. Her convent music lessons now only helped her to murder the verses of the new burlesque songs. She detested serious compositions. Maxime made fun of 
German music with her, and felt it his duty to go and hiss at Tannhauser both by conviction and in defence of his stepmother’s sprightly refrains. 
One of their great delights was skating; that winter skating was fashionable, the Emperor having been one of the first to try the ice on the lake in the Bois de Boulogne. Renée ordered a complete Polish 
suit from Worms, in velvet and fur; she made Maxime wear doeskin boots and a foxskin hat. They arrived at the Bois in intense cold that stung their lips and noses as if the wind had blown fine sand 
into their faces. They thought it was fun to feel cold. The Bois was quite grey, snow threading the branches with narrow strips of lace. Under the pale sky, above the frozen lake, only the fir trees on the 
islands still displayed, on the horizon, their theatrical drapery, on which the snow had stitched broad bands of lace. They darted along through the icy air, like swallows skimming the ground. With one 
hand behind their backs and one on each other's shoulder, they sped along erect and smiling, tuming in circles, in the wide space marked out by thick ropes. The sightseers stared at them from the 
roadway. From time to time they went and warmed themselves at the burning braziers by the side of the lake. Then they shot off again, describing wider circles, their eyes watering with pleasure and 
cold. 
Then, when springtime came, Renée’s feelings of melancholy retumed. She made Maxime stroll with her at night in the Parc Monceau in the moonlight. They went into the grotto, and sat on the grass 
in front of the colonnade. But when she expressed a desire for a row on the little lake, they found that the boat they could see from the house, moored at the edge of a pathway, had no oars. These 
were evidently removed at night. This was a disappointment. Moreover, the great shadows in the gardens made the lovers anxious. They would have liked a Venetian carnival to be given there, with 
red lanterns and a band. They preferred it in the daytime, in the afternoon, and often they stood at one of the windows of the house to watch the carriages following the graceful curve of the main 
avenue. They enjoyed looking at this charming corner of the new Paris, this clean, pleasant bit of nature, these lawns like pieces of velvet, interspersed with flower-beds and shrubs, and bordered with 
magnificent white roses. Carriages passed by, as numerous as on the boulevards; the ladies on foot trailed their skirts languorously, as though they were walking across their drawing room carpets. 
They commented across the greenery on the different fashions, pointed to the horses, taking genuine pleasure in the soft colours of this great garden. A scrap of gilded railing flashed between two 
trees, a flock of ducks swam across the lake, the little Renaissance bridge stood out white and new amid the foliage, while on either side of the big avenue, mothers, sitting on yellow chairs, chatted 
and forgot their little boys and girls, who looked at each other coyly. 
The lovers adored the new Paris. They often drove through the city, going out of their way in order to pass along certain boulevards that they loved with a personal affection. The tall houses, with their 
great carved doors and heavy balconies, with inscriptions, signs, and company names in great gold letters, delighted them. As the brougham rolled on, they gazed fondly at the wide pavements, with 
their benches, their variegated columns, and their slim trees. This bright gap that stretched as far as the horizon, grew narrower and opened upon a pale-blue square of space; this uninterrupted double 


row of big shops, where the shopmen smiled at their fair customers, these currents of stamping, swarming crowds, filled them with absolute contentment, with a feeling of perfection in the life of the 
streets. They loved even the jets of the water-hoses that passed like white vapour before their horses, spreading out and falling like fine rain under the wheels of the brougham, darkening the ground 
and raising a light cloud of dust. They drove on, and it seemed to them that the carriage was rolling over carpets along the straight, endless roadway that had been made solely to save them from the 
dark backstreets. Every boulevard became a corridor of their house. The sun played on the new facades, lit up the window-panes, fell upon the awnings of the shops and cafés, and heated the asphalt 
under the busy footsteps of the crowd. When they returned home, a little confused by the dazzle and hubbub of these bazaars, they took renewed pleasure in the Parc Monceau that was the flower- 
bed of this new Paris, displaying its luxury in the first warmth of spring. 

When fashion absolutely forced them to leave Paris they went to the seaside, but regretfully, still dreaming of the boulevard pavements while on the ocean shores. Their love subsided there. It was a 
flower of the hothouse, and needed the great grey-and-pink bed, the naked flesh of the dressing room, the gilded dawn of the little drawing room. Alone in the evenings, gazing at the sea, they no 
longer had anything to say to each other. Renée tried to sing her collection of songs from the Théatre des Variétés at an old piano that was on its last legs in a corner of her room at the hotel; but the 
instrument, damp with the breezes from the open sea, had the melancholy sound of the water. La Belle Héléne sounded fantastic and lugubrious. Renée consoled herself by astonishing the people on 
the beach with her wonderful costumes. Her own crowd was there, yawning, waiting for winter, casting about in despair for a bathing costume that would not make them look too ugly. Renée could 
never get Maxime into the water. He was horribly frightened of it, turning quite pale when the tide came near to his boots, and on no account would have approached the edge of a cliff; he kept away 
from the sand-holes and made long detours to avoid the least bit of steep beach. 

Saccard came down once or twice to see ‘the children’. He had all sorts of problems to contend with, he said. It was not until October, when they were all three in Paris, that he thought seriously of 
sleeping again with his wife. The Charonne affair was coming to a head. His plan was very simple. He proposed to capture Renée by the same trick that he would have played on a prostitute. She was 
beset by an increasing need of money, and was too proud to ask her husband for help except as a last resort. Saccard resolved to take advantage of her first request for money to win her favours, and 
to resume their long-severed relations in the delight brought about by the payment of a large debt. 

Terrible problems awaited Renée and Maxime in Paris. Several of the promissory notes made out to Larsonneau were overdue; but as Saccard naturally left them lying on the bailiffs desk, they did 
not worry his young wife unduly. She was far more alarmed by her debt to Worms that now amounted to nearly two hundred thousand francs. He insisted on a deposit, and threatened to stop her credit. 
She shuddered at the thought of the scandal of a lawsuit, and especially of a quarrel with the illustrious dressmaker. Moreover, she needed some pocket money. They would be bored to death, Maxime 
and she, without a few louis to spend every day. The dear child was quite broke since he had begun to rummage vainly in his father’s drawers. His fidelity, his exemplary behaviour during the last seven 
or eight months, were largely due to the fact that his purse was totally empty. He rarely had twenty francs with which to take a girl out to supper, and so he philosophically used to return to the house. 
Renée, on each of their escapades, handed him her purse so that he might pay at the restaurants, balls, and boulevard theatres. She continued to treat him as a child; she even paid, with the tips of 
her gloved fingers, at the pastry-cook’s, where they stopped almost every afternoon to eat little oyster patties. In the morning he often found in his waistcoat a few louis he did not know he had, and 
which she had put there, like a mother filling a schoolboy’s pockets. To think that this charming life of odd snacks, of satisfied whims and facile pleasures, was to end! But a still greater fear took hold 
of them. Sylvia’s jeweller, to whom Maxime owed ten thousand francs, grew angry and talked of prison. The costs had so accumulated on the acceptances he had in hand and had long protested, that 
the debt had increased by some three or four thousand francs. Saccard declared flatly that he could do nothing. A spell in Clichy would settle Maxime down, and when he took him out he would make 
a great fuss about his paternal generosity. Renée was in despair; she imagined her dear child in prison, in a veritable dungeon, lying on damp straw. One night she seriously proposed to him not to 
leave her again, to live there unknown to everyone, safe from the bailiffs men. Then she swore she would find the money. She never spoke of the origin of the debt, of Sylvia who confided her affairs 
to the mirrors of private rooms. She wanted about fifty thousand francs, fifteen thousand for Maxime, thirty thousand for Worms, and five thousand for pocket money. Then they would have two weeks 
of happiness before them. She embarked on her campaign. 

Her first thought was to ask her husband for the fifty thousand francs. She did not find this easy. The last time he came to her room to bring her money, he had planted fresh kisses on her neck and 
had taken her hands and talked of his affection. Women have a very subtle sense that enables them to guess men’s feelings, and so she was prepared for a demand, for a tacit bargain clinched with 
a smile. Indeed, when she asked him for the fifty thousand francs, he protested, saying that Larsonneau would never lend such an amount, that he himself was still too short of ready cash. Then, 
changing his tone, as if seized with sudden emotion, he murmured: 

‘| can’t refuse you anything. I'll do the rounds and achieve the impossible. | want you to be happy, my dear.’ 

Putting his lips to her ear, kissing her hair, his voice trembling slightly, he said: 

‘ll bring it to your room tomorrow evening ... without any promissory note.’ 

She interrupted him, saying that she was in no hurry, that she did not want to put him to so much trouble. Saccard, who had just put all his heart into the dangerous ‘without any promissory note’ that 
he had let slip and now regretted, pretended not to have received an unpleasant rebuff. He stood up, and said: 

‘Well, as you wish ... I'll get the money for you when you want it. Larsonneau will have nothing to do with it. It's a present.’ 

He smiled good-naturedly. Renée remained in a state of anguish. She felt that she would lose the little peace of mind she had left if she gave herself to her husband. What remained of her pride lay in 
the fact that she was married to the father but was the wife of the son. Often, when Maxime seemed distant, she tried by very obvious allusions to make him realise the situation; but the young man, 
whom she expected to see fall at her feet after this revelation, remained utterly indifferent, thinking no doubt that she was trying to reassure him about the possibility of bumping into his father in the 
grey silk room. 

When Saccard had left she dressed quickly and had the horses put to. In the brougham on the way to the lle Saint-Louis, she rehearsed how she would ask her father for the fifty thousand francs. She 
threw herself into this sudden idea without discussing it, feeling herself a great coward at heart, terrified at the thought of the step she was taking. When she arrived, the courtyard of the Hotel Béraud 
froze her with its dreary, cloistral dampness, and she felt like running away as she climbed the wide stone staircase, on which her little high-heeled boots rang out ominously. She had been foolish 
enough in her haste to choose a costume of feuillemorte silk, with long flounces of white lace, trimmed with satin bows and cut crosswise by a plaited sash. This dress that was finished off with a little 
flat toque with a large white veil, struck such an odd note in the gloom of the staircase that she became conscious of the strange figure she cut there. She trembled as she walked through the austere 
array of huge rooms, in which the vague figures of the tapestry seemed surprised at the sight of this flow of skirts passing through the twilight. 

She found her father in a drawing room that looked out on the courtyard. He was reading a big book placed on a desk fastened to the arms of his armchair. At one of the windows sat Aunt Elisabeth, 
knitting with long wooden needles; and in the silence of the room the clicking of the needles was the only sound to be heard. 

Renée sat down, ill at ease, unable to move without disturbing the severity of the lofty ceiling with a noise of rustling silk. Her lace looked crudely white against the dark background of tapestry and old- 
fashioned furniture. Sir Béraud du Chatel gazed at her with his hands resting on the edge of his reading desk. Aunt Elisabeth mentioned the imminent wedding of Christine, who was about to marry the 
son of a very well-to-do solicitor; she had gone shopping with an old family servant; and the aunt talked on all by herself, in her placid voice, her needles in perpetual motion, chatting away about her 
domestic affairs and casting smiling glances at Renée over her spectacles. 

But Renée became more and more uneasy. The silence of the whole house weighed on her shoulders, and she would have given a lot for the lace of her dress to have been black. Her father’s look 
made her so uncomfortable that she thought Worms really ridiculous to have thought of such wide flounces. 

‘How smart you lookl!’ said Aunt Elisabeth suddenly. She had not even noticed her niece’s lace yet. 

She stopped knitting and adjusted her spectacles in order to see better. Sir Béraud du Chatel smiled faintly. 

‘It's rather white,’ he said. ‘A woman must feel very uncomfortable in that on the pavements.’ 

‘But we don’t go out on foot!’ exclaimed Renée, immediately regretting this spontaneous cry. 

The old man made as if to reply. Then he rose, drew himself up to his full height, and walked slowly up and down, without giving his daughter another look. Renée remained pale with emotion. Each 
time she told herself to be courageous, and waited for an opportunity to broach the question of money, she felt a twinge in her chest. 

‘We never see you now, father,’ she complained. 

‘Oh!’ replied the aunt, without giving her brother time to open his mouth, ‘your father never goes out, except to go to the Jardin des Plantes. And | have to get cross with him before he'll do that! He says 
he gets lost in Paris, that the city is no longer fit for him. You really should give him a good talking to!’ 

‘My husband would be very pleased to see you at our Thursdays from time to time,’ continued Renée. 

Sir Béraud du Chatel took a few steps in silence. Then he said softly: 

‘Please thank your husband for me. He seems to have a huge amount of energy, and | hope for your sake that he conducts his business honestly. But we see things differently, and | don’t feel 
comfortable in that grand house of yours.’ 

Aunt Elisabeth seemed annoyed by his reply: 

‘How silly men are with their politics!’ she said. ‘Shall | tell you the truth? Your father is furious with both of you because you go to the Tuileries.’ 

But the old man shrugged, as if to imply that his dissatisfaction had much more serious causes. He started pacing up and down again, lost in thought. Renée was silent for a moment, with the request 
for the fifty thousand francs on the tip of her tongue. Then she was overcome again with cowardice, kissed her father, and left. 

Aunt Elisabeth went with her to the stairs. As they walked through the suite of rooms, she carried on chattering in her thin, old woman’s voice: 

‘You're happy. I’m so pleased to see you looking well and so beautiful; if your marriage had turned out badly, you know, | would have blamed myself. Your husband loves you, you have all you want, 
haven't you?’ 

‘Of course,’ replied Renée, forcing herself to smile but feeling sick at heart. 

Aunt Elisabeth held her back, her hand on the balustrade. 

‘There’s one thing that worries me, and it’s that you might go mad with all this happiness. Be careful, and above all don’t sell any of your property. If you had a baby one of these days, you’d have a 
little fortune ready for it.’ 

When Renée was back in her brougham, she heaved a sigh of relief. Drops of cold sweat stood out on her temples; she wiped them off, thinking of the icy damp of the Hotel Béraud. Then, when the 
brougham rolled into the bright sunshine of the Quai Saint-Paul, she remembered the fifty thousand francs, and all her suffering came back, more poignant than ever. She, who was thought so daring, 
what a coward she had just been! Yet it was a question of Maxime, of her freedom, of their pleasure in being together! Amid the reproaches she heaped on herself, an idea suddenly occurred to her 
that threw her into even greater despair: she should have mentioned the fifty thousand francs to Aunt Elisabeth on the stairs. What had she been thinking of? She would perhaps have lent her the 
money, or at least have helped her. She was leaning forward to tell her coachman to drive back to the Rue Saint-Louis-en-I'ile, when the vision of her father walking slowly through the gloomy drawing 
room reappeared. She would never have the courage to go back there. What would she say to explain a second visit? At the bottom of her heart, she felt she no longer even had the courage to mention 
the matter to Aunt Elisabeth. She told the coachman to take her to the Rue du Suburb-Poissonniére. 

Madam Sidonie uttered a cry of delight when she saw her opening the discreetly curtained door of the shop. She was there by chance, and was just going out to run to the court where she was suing 
a customer. But she would let the judgement go by default, she would try again another day; she was so happy that her sister-in-law had felt like paying her a little visit at last. Renée, looking 
embarrassed, smiled at her. Madam Sidonie refused to allow her to stay downstairs; she took her up to her room, by way of the little staircase, after removing the brass knob from the shop-door. She 
removed and replaced this knob that was held by a single nail, twenty times a day. 

‘There, my dear,’ she said, making her sit down on a chaiselongue, ‘now we can have a nice chat. Just fancy, you came just in time. | was coming to see you this evening.’ 

Renée, who knew the room, experienced the vague sense of unease a traveller feels on finding that some trees have been felled in a favourite forest walk. 

‘Ah,’ she said at last, ‘you’ve moved the bed, haven't you?’ 

‘Yes,’ the lace-dealer replied quietly, ‘one of my customers prefers it facing the mantelpiece. She was the one who advised me to get red curtains.’ 

‘That's what | was thinking, the curtains weren't red. It’s a very common colour, red.’ 

She held up her eyeglass and looked round the room that had the luxurious appearance of a big furnished hotel. On the mantelpiece she saw some long hairpins that had certainly not come from 
Madam Sidonie’s meagre chignon. In the place where the bed used to stand, the wallpaper was torn, discoloured, and soiled by the mattress. The businesswoman had tried to hide this eyesore behind 
two armchairs: but the chairs’ backs were rather low, and Renée stared at the worn strip of paper. 

‘Have you got something to tell me?’ she asked. 


‘Yes, it's a long story,’ said Madam Sidonie, folding her arms, like a gourmand about to describe what she had had for dinner. ‘Just think, Sir Saffré has fallen in love with the beautiful Madam Saccard. 
Yes, with you, my dear.’ 

Renée did not even make a coquettish gesture. 

‘Really,’ she said. ‘You said he was so taken with Madam Michelin.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all over, completely finished. | can prove it if you like. Haven’t you heard that the little Michelin woman has managed to catch Baron Gouraud? It’s very strange. Everybody who knows the 
Baron is amazed. And now, you know, she’s busy getting the Legion of Honour for her husband. Ah, she’s a clever woman. She knows what's what, you can’t teach her anything!’ 

She said this with a certain regret mingled with admiration. 

‘But to come back to Sir Saffré ... He apparently met you at an actress's ball, wrapped in a domino, and he says that he asked you to supper. Is it true?’ 

The young woman was quite surprised. 

‘Perfectly true,’ she murmured, ‘but who could have told him?’ 

‘And he says he recognized you later on, after you had left the room, and that he remembered seeing you leave on Maxime’s arm. Since then he’s been madly in love with you. He came to see me, to 
beg me to give you his apologies.’ 

‘Well, tell him | forgive him,’ interrupted Renée casually. 

Then, all her anguish coming back, she continued: 

‘My dear Sidonie, I’m terribly worried. | absolutely must have fifty thousand francs by tomorrow morning. This is what | came to talk about. You said you know people who lend money.’ 

The businesswoman, offended at the abrupt way in which her sister-in-law had interrupted her, made her wait for an answer. 

‘Yes, absolutely but I'd advise you to ask your friends first. If | were you, | know what I’d do. I'd go and see Sir Saffré.’ 

Renée gave a forced smile. 

‘But’, she retorted, ‘that would hardly be proper, considering that he is so much in love.’ 

The old woman stared at her; then her flaccid face melted gently into a smile of affectionate pity. 

‘You poor dear,’ she murmured, ‘I can see you've been crying. You must be brave and take life as it comes. Now then, let me arrange this little matter for you.’ 

Renée stood up, twisting her fingers, making her gloves crack. She remained standing, gripped by uncertainty. She opened her mouth, to accept perhaps, when suddenly the bell rang in the next room. 
Madam Sidonie hurried out, leaving the door ajar, revealing a double row of pianos. Renée heard a man’s step and the stifled sound of a conversation carried on in an undertone. Mechanically, she 
walked over to examine more closely the yellow stain the mattresses had left on the wall. The stain disturbed her, made her feel uncomfortable. Forgetting everything, Maxime, the fifty thousand francs, 
and Sir Saffré, she returned to the side of the bed, thinking that it had looked much better where it used to be; some women really had no taste; surely, if you lay in that spot you would have the light in 
your eyes. Vaguely, in the depths of her memory, she saw the image of the stranger from the Quai Saint-Paul, the romance of her casual affair, indulged in where the bed used to be. The worn wallpaper 
was all that remained of it. Then the room filled her with uneasiness, and she became impatient with the murmur of voices from next door. 

When Madam Sidonie returned, opening and closing the door very carefully, she made repeated signs with her fingers to get Renée to speak quietly. Then she whispered in her ear: 

‘You have no idea, this is a stroke of luck: it’s Sir Saffré.’ 

‘You haven't told him, surely, that I’m here?’ asked Renée nervously. 

The businesswoman seemed surprised, and answered very innocently: 

‘| did indeed. He’s waiting for me to ask him in. Of course, | didn’t mention the fifty thousand francs.’ 

Renée, very pale, had drawn herself up as though struck with a whip. A feeling of infinite pride rose within her. The rough creaking of boots that she could now hear more distinctly in the next room, 
exasperated her. 

‘I'm going,’ she said curtly. ‘Come and open the door for me.’ 

Madam Sidonie tried to smile. 

‘Don't be silly. | can’t be left with this young man on my hands, now that I’ve told him you're here. You’re compromising me, really.’ 

But Renée was already at the foot of the little staircase. She repeated before the closed shop-door: 

‘Open it, open it.’ 

The lace-dealer had a habit of putting the brass knob in her pocket after she had taken it off the door. She wanted to carry on arguing. At last, becoming angry, her meanness showing in her grey eyes, 
she cried: 

‘But what on earth do you want me to tell him? 

‘That I’m not for sale,’ replied Renée, with one foot on the pavement. 

She thought she heard Madam Sidonie mutter, as she slammed the door: ‘Get out then, you slut! You'll pay for this.’ 

‘My God!’ she thought, as she stepped into her brougham, ‘I prefer my husband to this.’ 

She drove straight home. After dinner she asked Maxime not to come; she was unwell and needed to rest. The next day, when she handed him the fifteen thousand francs for Sylvia’s jeweller, she was 
embarrassed by his surprise and his questions. Her husband, she said, had had some good luck. But from that day onwards she became more capricious; she often changed the time of the assignations 
she gave Maxime, and often even watched for him in the hothouse in order to send him away. He was not troubled much by these changes of mood; he took pleasure in being a plaything in the hands 
of women. What annoyed him more was the moral turn which their téte-a-tétes sometimes took. She became quite gloomy; she sometimes even had great tears in her eyes. She would leave off her 
refrain of ‘le beau jeune homme’ from La Belle Héléne, play the hymns she had learnt at school, and ask her lover if he did not think that sin was always punished sooner or later. 

‘There’s no doubt she’s growing old,’ he thought. ‘She won’t be any fun to be with in another year or two.’ 

The truth was that she was terribly unhappy. She would now have preferred to deceive Maxime with Sir Saffré. At Madam Sidonie’s she had reacted badly, she had yielded to instinctive pride, to disgust 
at the crude bargain she had been offered. But afterwards, when she endured the anguish of adultery, she despised herself so much that she would have given herself to the first man who pushed 
open the door of the room with the pianos. Until then the thought of her husband had sometimes occurred to her, in her incest, like a voluptuous accentuation of horror but now the reality of the man 
himself entered into it with a brutality that changed her most delicate feelings into intolerable pain. She, who found pleasure in the refinement of her sin, and dreamt of a superhuman paradise where 
the gods enjoyed their own kind, was now drifting towards vulgar debauchery, and making herself the common property of two men. She tried in vain to enjoy her infamy. Her lips were still warm with 
Saccard’s kisses when she offered them to Maxime. Her curiosity explored the depths of these ill-fated pleasures; she went so far as to mingle the two affections, and to seek the son in the embraces 
of the father. She emerged even more disturbed, bruised from her journey into the unknown regions of sin, from this dark world in which she confused her two lovers, with terrors that seemed to herald 
the death of all her pleasures. 

She kept her tragedy to herself. Her feverish imagination increased her anguish. She would rather have died than tell Maxime the truth. She was secretly afraid that he might suddenly leave her; above 
all, she had so absolute a belief in the monstrousness of her sin and the eternity of her damnation, that she would rather have crossed the Parc Monceau naked than have confessed her shame in a 
whisper. On the other hand, she still remained the scatterbrain who amazed Paris with her eccentricity. A nervous gaiety seized hold of her, and her mad whims were discussed in the newspapers with 
her name disguised by initials. 

It was at this time that she seriously wanted to fight a duel, with pistols, with the Duchesse de Sternich, who had deliberately, so she said, spilt a glass of punch over her dress; her brother-in-law, the 
minister, had to speak firmly to her before she abandoned the idea. On another occasion she bet Madam de Lauwerens that she would run round the track at Longchamps in less than ten minutes, and 
it was only a question of costume that deterred her. Maxime began to be frightened by these fits of seeming madness, in which he thought he could hear, at night, on the pillow, all the din of a city 
obsessed with the pursuit of pleasure. 

One night they went together to the Théatre-Italien. They had not even looked at the programme. They wanted to see a great Italian actress, La Ristori, who was at that time the toast of Paris, and who 
was so much in fashion that they were forced to take an interest in her. The play was Phédre. He remembered his classical repertory well enough, and she knew enough Italian, to follow the performance. 
The tragedy even gave them a special emotion, played in this foreign language whose sonorousness seemed to them at times to be a simple orchestral accompaniment to the miming of the actors. 
Hippolyte was a tall, pale fellow, a very poor actor, who wept through his part. 

‘Clumsy oafl’ muttered Maxime 

But La Ristori, with her broad shoulders shaken by sobs, with her tragic features and big arms, moved Renée profoundly. Phédre was of Pasiphaé’s blood, and Renée asked herself of whose blood 
she could be, she, the incestuous one of modem times. She saw in the play nothing but this tall woman dragging across the stage her antique crime. In the first act, when Phédre confides her criminal 
affection to Enone; in the second, when, burning with passion, she declares herself to Hippolyte; and later, in the fourth act, when the return of Thésée overwhelms her, and she curses herself in a 
crisis of dark fury, she filled the theatre with a cry of such wild passion, with so great a yearning for superhuman voluptuousness, that Renée felt every shudder of her desire and remorse pass through 
her own body. 

‘Wait, whispered Maxime in her ear, ‘you'll hear Théraméne tell his story. What a sight!’ 

He muttered in a hollow voice: 

Scarce had we issued forth from Troezen’s gates, 
He on his chariot ... 

But while the old man spoke, Renée had neither eyes nor ears. The light from the ceiling blinded her, a stifling wave of heat reached her from all the pale faces leaning towards the stage. The monologue 
continued, interminably. She was back in the hothouse, under the burning foliage, and she dreamt that her husband came in and surprised her in the arms of his son. She was in agony, she was losing 
consciousness, when the last death-rattle of Phédre, repenting and dying a convulsive death by poison, made her open her eyes. The curtain fell. Would she have the strength to poison herself one 
day? How mean and shameful her tragedy was compared with the grand epic of antiquity! While Maxime was fastening her opera-cloak under her chin, she could still hear La Ristori’s rough voice in 
her ears, and CEnone’s complacent murmur replying. 

In the brougham Maxime did all the talking. He thought tragedy ‘most tedious’ as a rule, and preferred the plays at the Bouffes. Nevertheless Phédre was pretty ‘strong stuff. He was interested because 
... and he squeezed Renée’s hand in explanation. Then a strange idea occurred to him, and he yielded to the impulse to make a joke. 

‘| was wise’, he murmured, ‘not to go too near the sea at Trouville.’ 

Renée, lost in her melancholy dream, remained silent. He had to repeat himself. 

‘Why?’ she asked, not understanding. ‘Because of the monster...’ 

He tittered. The joke froze Renée. Everything was becoming distorted in her mind. La Ristori was now a big puppet, pulling up her tunic and sticking out her tongue at the audience like Blanche Muller 
in the third act of La Belle Hélene; Théraméne was dancing a cancan, and Hippolyte was eating bread and jam and stuffing his fingers up his nose. 

When a keener feeling of remorse than usual made Renée shudder, she would react powerfully. What was her crime after all, and why should she blush? Did she not tread on greater infamies every 
day? Did she not rub shoulders at ministers’ houses, at the Tuileries, everywhere, with wretches like herself, who wore millions on their bodies and were adored on both knees? She thought of the 
shameful intimacy of Adeline d’Espanet and Suzanne Haffner that drew occasional smiles at the Empress’s Mondays. She recalled the shady dealings of Madam de Lauwerens, whose praises were 
sung by husbands for her propriety, her orderly conduct, her promptness in paying her bills. She recalled the names of Madam Daste, Madam Teissiére, the Baronne de Meinhold, those creatures who 
let their lovers pay for their luxuries, and who were quoted in fashionable society as shares are quoted on the Bourse. Madam de Guende was so stupid and yet so beautiful, that she had three high- 
ranking officers as lovers at the same time, and was unable to tell one from the other, because of their uniform; which was why that devil Louise said that she first made them strip off so that she could 
tell which of the three she was talking to. The Countess Vanska, for her part, could remember courtyards in which she had sung, pavements on which she had been seen, dressed in calico, prowling 
along like a she-wolf. Each of these women had her shame, her open, triumphant sore. Finally, dominating them all, the Duchesse de Sterich, old, ugly, worn out, with the halo of a night spent in the 
Imperial bed; she typified official vice, from which she derived, as it were, a majesty of debauch and a sovereignty over this band of illustrious prostitutes. 

Then the incestuous woman grew accustomed to her sin, as to a gala-dress whose stiffness had at first bothered her. She followed the fashions, she dressed and undressed as others did. She ended 
by believing that she lived in a world above common morality, in which the senses became refined and developed, and in which one was allowed to strip naked for the benefit of all Olympus. Sin 


became a luxury, a flower set in her hair, a diamond fastened on her brow. She remembered, as a form of justification and redemption, the Emperor passing by on the general’s arm between the two 
rows of bowing shoulders. 

One man alone, Baptiste, her husband’s valet, continued to disturb her. Since Saccard had started showing an interest in her, this tall, pale, dignified valet seemed to walk around her with the solemnity 
of mute disapproval. He never looked at her, his cold glances passed over her head above her chignon, with the modesty of a church beadle refusing to defile his eyes by allowing them to settle on the 
hair of a sinner. She imagined that he knew everything, and she would have bought his silence had she dared. Then she became very uneasy; she felt a sort of confused respect whenever she met 
Baptiste, and said to herself that all the respectability of her household had withdrawn and hidden under this lackey’s dress-coat. 

One day she asked Ceéleste: 

‘Does Baptiste make jokes in the kitchen? Have you ever heard any stories about him? Has he got a mistress?’ 

‘What a question!’ was all the maid replied. 

‘Has he ever made advances to you?’ 

‘He never looks at women. We hardly ever see him. He’s always either with Sir or in the stables. He says he’s very fond of horses.’ 

Renée was irritated by this apparent respectability. She insisted, for she would have liked to be able to despise her servants. Although she had taken a liking to Céleste, she would have been very 
pleased to hear that she had lovers. 

‘But Céleste, don’t you think that Baptiste is rather good-looking?’ 

‘Me, Madam!’ cried the maid, with the stupefied air of someone who has just been told something monstrous. ‘Oh! | don’t think about that sort of thing. | don’t want a man. I’ve got my own plans, as 
you'll see. I’m not stupid, believe me.’ 

Renée could not get anything further out of her. Her troubles, moreover, increased. Her riotous life, her mad escapades, met with numerous obstacles which she had to overcome, however much she 
might sometimes be hurt by them. It was thus that one day Louise de Mareuil rose up between her and Maxime. She was not jealous of ‘the hunchback’, as she scornfully called her; she knew that the 
doctors had said there was no hope for her, and she could never believe that Maxime would marry such an ugly creature, even for a dowry of a million francs. In her downfall she had retained a 
bourgeois simplicity with regard to people she loved; though she despised herself, she believed that they possessed superior and admirable qualities. But while rejecting the possibility of a marriage 
that would have seemed to her a sinister piece of debauchery and a theft, she felt pained by the familiarity and intimacy of the young couple. When she mentioned Louise to Maxime, he laughed with 
pleasure and repeated the child’s sayings to her. He told her: 

‘She calls me her little man, you know, the silly thing.’ 

He was so relaxed about everything that she did not venture to explain to him that this silly thing was seventeen, and that their playfulness with each other, their eagerness, when they met in a drawing 
room, to find a discreet corner where they could make fun of everybody, grieved her and spoilt her most enjoyable evenings. 

An incident occurred which changed the situation decisively. Renée often felt a need for bravado; she had sudden, mad whims. She would drag Maxime behind a curtain or a door, and kiss him at the 
risk of being seen. One Thursday evening, when the buttercup drawing room was full of people, she had the brilliant idea of calling the young man over to her, as he sat talking with Louise: she walked 
towards him from the end of the hothouse and suddenly kissed him on the mouth, between two clumps of shrubbery, thinking that no one could see her. But Louise had followed Maxime. When the 
lovers looked up they saw her, a few steps away, smiling strangely at them, with no blush or sign of surprise but with the air of a companion in vice, knowing enough to understand and appreciate a 
kiss of that sort. 

Maxime was really alarmed, while Renée displayed an almost light-hearted indifference. That put an end to it. It was impossible now for the hunchback to take her lover from her. She thought to herself: 
‘| should have done it on purpose. She knows now that “her little man” belongs to me.’ 

Maxime was reassured to find that Louise remained as high-spirited and amusing as before. He declared her to be ‘very smart, a very good sort’. And that was all. 

Renée had reason to be worried. Saccard had for some time been thinking of his son’s marriage with Miss de Mareuil. There was a dowry of a million there that he was determined not to let out of his 
sight, intending later on to appropriate the money for himself. Louise, at the beginning of winter, had stayed in bed for nearly three weeks, and Saccard was so afraid of seeing her die before the 
projected wedding that he resolved to have the children married forthwith. He did think them a trifle young but then the doctors feared the month of March for the consumptive girl. Sir Mareuil, for his 
part, was in a delicate position. At the last poll he had finally succeeded in being returned as a deputy; but the Corps Législatif had just quashed his election that was the great scandal of the revisions. 
The election was a mock-heroic affair, and kept the newspapers going for a month. Sir Hupel de la Noue, the Prefect of the department, had displayed such vigour that the other candidates had been 
prevented even from placarding their election addresses or distributing their voting papers. Acting on his advice, Sir Mareuil had filled the constituency with tables at which the peasants ate and drank 
for a week. He promised, moreover, a railway line, a new bridge, and three churches, and on the eve of the poll he forwarded to the most influential electors portraits of the Emperor and Empress, two 
large engravings covered with glass and set in gilt frames. This gift was an enormous success, and the majority was overwhelming. But when the Chamber, faced with the derisive reaction of the whole 
of France, found itself compelled to send Sir Mareuil back to his electors, the minister flew into a terrible rage with the Prefect and the unfortunate candidate, who had really shown themselves to be 
too ‘hot’. He even spoke of choosing someone else as the official candidate. Sir Mareuil was flabbergasted; he had spent three hundred thousand francs on the department, he owned large estates 
there, where he was bored to death, and which he would have to sell at a loss. So he came to beg his dear colleague to pacify his brother, and to promise him in his name an absolutely decorous 
election. It was on this occasion that Saccard again spoke of the children’s marriage, and that the two parents finally settled the matter. 

When Maxime was sounded out on the subject, he felt embarrassed. Louise amused him, and the dowry tempted him even more. He said yes, and agreed to all the dates that Saccard proposed, so 
as to avoid an argument. But he admitted to himself that, unfortunately, things would not fall into place so easily. Renée would never agree; she would cry, she would make scenes; she was capable 
of creating some great scandal that would astound Paris. It was very unpleasant. She frightened him now. She gave him terrible looks, she possessed him so despotically that he thought he could feel 
claws digging into his shoulder when she laid her white hand on it. Her unruliness turned to roughness, and there was a cracking sound beneath her laughter. He really feared that one night she would 
go mad in his arms. Remorse, the fear of being surprised, the cruel joys of adultery, did not manifest themselves in her as in other women, through tears and dejection but in ever greater extravagance. 
Amid her growing distraction, a rattling sound could be heard, the sound of a wonderful, bewildering machine beginning to break down. 

Maxime waited patiently for an opportunity to rid himself of this irksome mistress. He repeated once more that they had been foolish. Though their domestic closeness had at first lent an additional 
voluptuousness to their affair, it now prevented him from breaking it off, as he would have done with any other woman. He would have stayed away; that was his way of ending his affairs, so as to avoid 
all effort or argument. But he felt powerless, and he still even willingly forgot himself in Renée’s embraces: she was motherly, she paid for him, she was ready to get him out of trouble whenever a 
creditor lost patience. Then the thought of Louise came back, the thought of the dowry of a million francs, and it made him reflect, even amid Renée’s kisses, that ‘this was all very well but it was not 
serious and must come to an end some time’. 

One night Maxime was so rapidly cleaned out at the house of a lady where cards were often played till dawn, that he had one of those fits of dumb anger common to the gambler whose pockets have 
been emptied. He would have given anything to be able to fling a few more louis on the table. He picked up his hat and, with the mechanical step of a man driven by an obsession, went to the Parc 
Monceau, opened the little gate, and found himself in the hothouse. It was past midnight. Renée had told him not to come that night. When she closed her door to him now, she no longer even invented 
an excuse, and he thought only of making the most of his time off. He did not remember Renée’s injunction until he had reached the glass door of the little drawing room that was closed. As a rule, 
when he was expected, Renée undid the latch beforehand. 

‘Damn it!’ he thought, seeing a light in the dressing room window. ‘I'll whistle and she'll come down. | won’t disturb her, and if she has a few louis I'll leave at once.’ 

He whistled softly. He often used this signal to announce his arrival. But this evening he whistled several times in vain. He grew impatient, whistled more loudly, not wanting to abandon his idea of an 
immediate loan. At last he saw the glass door opened with infinite precaution, though he had heard no sound of footsteps. Renée appeared in the twilight of the hothouse, her hair undone, scantily 
clad, as if she were just going to bed. Her feet were bare. She pushed him towards one of the arbours, descending the steps and treading on the gravel of the pathways without seeming to feel the cold 
or the roughness of the ground. 

‘You shouldn't whistle so loud,’ she murmured with repressed anger. ‘I told you not to come. What do you want?’ 

‘Let's go up,’ said Maxime, surprised at this reception. ‘I'll tell you upstairs. You'll catch cold.’ 

But as he stepped forward she held him back, and he noticed that she was terribly pale. She was gripped by a silent terror. Her petticoats, the lace of her underclothes, hung like tragic shreds on her 
trembling skin. 

He looked at her with growing surprise. 

‘What's the matter? Are you ill?” 

He looked up instinctively and glanced through the glass panes of the hothouse at the dressing room where he had seen a light. ‘There’s a man in your apartment!’ he said suddenly. 

‘No there isn’t,’ she stammered, becoming distraught. 

‘Nonsense, | can see his shadow.’ 

Then for a minute they stood there, looking at each other, not knowing what to say. Renée’s teeth chattered with terror, and it seemed to her as if buckets of ice-cold water were being emptied over her 
feet. Maxime felt angrier than he might have imagined; but he remained self-possessed enough to collect his thoughts, and to say to himself that he now had a good opportunity to break off the whole 
relationship. 

‘You're not going to tell me that Céleste wears a man’s overcoat,’ he continued. ‘If the panes of the hothouse weren't so thick, | might recognize the gentleman.’ 

She pushed him further into the gloom of the foliage and said, with clasped hands: 

‘Please, Maxime...’ 

But the young man’s mischievousness was aroused, a fierce sense of mischief that now sought vengeance. He was too puny to find relief in anger. His lips were compressed in spite; and instead of 
striking her, as he had at first felt inclined to do, he rejoined sharply: 

‘You should have told me, | wouldn’t have come to disturb you. It’s becoming clearer every day that we don’t care for each other any more. | was getting fed up with it myself ... Don’t worry, I'll let you 
go up again; but not until you've told me the gentleman’s name.’ 

‘Never, never!’ murmured Renée, forcing back her tears. 

‘It's not to challenge him to a duel, | just want to know. His name, tell me his name quickly, and I'll go.’ 

He was holding her by the wrists, and looked her in the eyes, laughing. She struggled, distraught, refusing to open her lips for fear that she would let slip the name he wanted. 

‘We'll make a noise soon, then you'll be in trouble. What are you afraid of? We're good friends, aren’t we? | want to know who my successor is, that’s fair enough surely. Let me help. It's Sir Mussy — 
you've been touched by his distress?’ 

She did not reply but bowed her head before this interrogation. 

‘Not Sir Mussy? The Duc de Rozan, then? Not him either? The Count de Chibray perhaps? Not even him?’ 

He stopped and reflected further. 

‘Well, damn it, | can’t think of anybody else. It’s not my father, after what you told me?’ 

Renée gave a start as if she had been scalded, and said in a flat tone: 

‘No, you know he doesn’t come any more. | wouldn’t allow it, it would be too degrading.’ 

‘Then who is it?’ 

He tightened his grip on her wrists. She struggled a few moments longer. 

‘Oh, Maxime, if you knew! But | can’t tell you.’ 

Then, overcome, crushed, looking up in fright at the window, she stammered: 

‘It's Sir Saffré.’ 

Maxime, who had taken delight in his cruel game, became extremely pale at this admission that he had sought so persistently. He was vexed at the unexpected pain this man’s name caused him. 
Roughly he released Renée’s wrists, drew even closer to her, and said, full in her face, between clenched teeth: 

‘You know what you are, you're a ...!’ 


He said the word. He was walking away when she ran to him, sobbing, and took him in her arms murmuring words of love and appeals for forgiveness, and swore that she still adored him and would 
explain everything the next day. But he pushed her away, and slamming the door of the hothouse, replied: 

‘No, no, no! It’s over. I’ve had quite enough.’ 

She was devastated. She watched him go through the garden. The trees in the hothouse seemed to be revolving round her. Then she dragged her bare feet over the gravel of the pathways, climbed 
the steps, her skin mottled with cold, appearing even more tragic in the disorder of her flimsy clothes. Upstairs she said, in reply to her husband’s questions, that she thought she had remembered 
where a little notebook had got to that she had mislaid that moming. When she was in bed, she suddenly felt infinite despair when she thought that she ought to have told Maxime that his father had 
arrived home with her, and had followed her into her room to discuss some money matters. 

The next day Saccard resolved to bring the Charonne business to a head. His wife belonged to him; he had just felt her, soft and inert in his hands, like a helpless plaything. On the other hand the 
precise plan for the Boulevard du Prince-Eugene was about to be settled, and it was necessary that Renée should be relieved of the land before the news broke of the imminent expropriation. Saccard 
put an artist’s love of his work into this piece of business; he carefully watched his plan ripen, and set his traps with the subtlety of a hunter who prides himself on the skill with which he catches his 
prey. In his case it was simply the self-satisfaction of an expert gamester, of a man who derives peculiar pleasure from ill-gotten gains; he wanted to buy the land for a song, and was quite ready to give 
his wife a hundred thousand francs’-worth of jewellery in celebration of his triumph. The simplest operations became complicated as soon as he touched them, and turned into dramas: he became quite 
impassioned, he would have fought with his father for a five-franc piece, and afterwards he scattered his gold like a king. 

Before obtaining from Renée the transfer of her share of the property, he had the foresight to go and sound out Larsonneau as to the blackmailing intentions of which he suspected him. His intuition 
saved him in this instance. The expropriation agent had thought that the fruit was now ripe for the picking. When Saccard walked into the office in the Rue de Rivoli, he found his associate in a state of 
despair. 

‘My friend, murmured the latter, wringing his hands and trying to force out a sob, ‘we're lost. | was just coming to see you to discuss the best way out of this terrible business.’ 

Saccard noticed that Larsonneau had been signing letters, and that the signatures were admirably firm. He looked at him calmly, and said: 

‘What's happened, then?’ 

Larsonneau did not reply immediately; he threw himself into his armchair in front of his writing-table, and there, with his elbows on his blotting-pad and his forehead between his hands, furiously shook 
his head. At last, in a strangled tone, he said: 

‘The ledger has been stolen.’ 

He proceeded to relate how one of his clerks, a rogue who should be in jail, had absconded with a large number of documents, among which was the famous ledger. The worst of it was that the thief 
had realised to what use he could put the ledger, and would only sell it back for a hundred thousand francs. 

Saccard reflected. The story struck him as altogether too clumsy. Obviously Larsonneau did not really care whether he believed him or not. He simply wanted a pretext for giving him to understand that 
he wanted a hundred thousand francs out of the Charonne affair, and that on this condition he would restore the compromising papers in his possession. The bargain seemed too dear to Saccard. He 
would not have minded allowing his ex-colleague a share; but this ambush, this vain attempt at deception, irritated him. On the other hand he remained apprehensive; he knew Larsonneau, and he 
knew him to be quite capable of giving the documents to his brother the minister, who would certainly pay him to prevent any scandal. 

‘The bastard!’ he muttered, sitting down, ‘that’s very unfortunate. Could | see this dreadful character?’ 

‘I'll send for him,’ said Larsonneau. ‘He lives close by, in the Rue Jean-Lantier.’ 

Not ten minutes later a short young man with a squint, fair hair, and a freckled face slipped in, taking care that the door should not make a noise. He was dressed in a badly cut black frock coat, that 
was too big for him and horribly threadbare. He stood at a respectful distance, watching Saccard out of the comer of his eye. Larsonneau, addressing him as Baptistin, submitted him to a series of 
questions, to which he replied in monosyllables without being in the least disconcerted; and he received with complete indifference the epithets of thief, swindler, and scoundrel with which his employer 
thought fit to accompany each of his questions. 

Saccard admired the wretch’s coolness. At one moment the expropriation agent flew from his chair as if to strike him; and he simply took a step backwards, squinting with greater humility. 

‘That will do, leave him alone,’ said the financier. ‘So, Sir, you want a hundred thousand francs for those papers?’ 

‘Yes, a hundred thousand francs,’ replied the young man, and left. 

Larsonneau seemed unable to contain himself. 

‘Ugh! What a reptile!’, he stammered. ‘Did you see his deceitful looks? Those fellows look timid enough but they'd murder a man for twenty francs.’ 

Saccard interrupted him and said: 

‘Bah! He’s nothing to be afraid of. | think we'll be able to come to terms with him. | came to see you about a much more distressing matter. You were right to mistrust my wife, my dear friend. Would 
you believe that she wants to sell her share in the property to Sir Haffner. She needs money, she says. Her friend Suzanne must have encouraged her.’ 

Larsonneau ceased his lamentations abruptly; he listened, rather pale, adjusting his stand-up collar which had become bent during his show of anger. 

‘The transfer’, continued Saccard, ‘would destroy our plan. If Sir Haffner becomes your co-partner, not only will our profits be lost but I'm afraid we shall find ourselves in a very sticky position in relation 
to that very meticulous person, who will insist on examining the accounts.’ 

The expropriation agent began to pace up and down in an agitated way, his patent-leather boots creaking on the carpet. 

‘You see,’ he muttered, ‘the position one puts oneself in to oblige people! But, my dear fellow, in your place, | would certainly stop my wife from doing anything so foolish. I'd rather beat her.’ 

‘Ah, my dear friend!’ said the financier, with a cunning smile, ‘| have no more power over my wife than you seem to have over that scoundrel Baptistin.’ 

Larsonneau stopped short before Saccard, who went on smiling, and gave him a piercing look. Then he started to pace up and down again but with a slow, measured step. He went up to a mirror, 
adjusted his tie, and walked on again, regaining his elegant manner. Suddenly he shouted: 

‘Baptistin!’ 

The young man came back in but through another door. He was no longer wearing a hat but was twisting a pen between his fingers. 

‘Go and fetch the ledger,’ said Larsonneau. 

When the clerk had left, he discussed the amount they should give him. 

‘Do me this favour,’ he ended by saying, quite bluntly. 

Saccard agreed to give him thirty thousand francs out of the future profits of the Charonne enterprise. He thought he had escaped cheaply from the usurer’s gloved hands. The latter had Saccard’s 
undertaking made out in his name, keeping up the pretence to the end, saying that he would account for the thirty thousand francs to the young man. With a laugh of relief Saccard burnt the ledger in 
the fire, page by page. Then, this operation over, he shook Larsonneau’s hand vigorously and took his leave, saying: 

‘You're going to Laure’s tonight, aren’t you? Look out for me. | will have settled everything with my wife; we'll make our final arrangements.’ 

Laure d’Aurigny, who often changed her address, was at that time living in a big apartment on the Boulevard Haussmann, opposite the Chapelle Expiatoire. She had taken to having a reception day 
every week, like the ladies in real society. It enabled her to bring together at the same time all the men who saw her separately during the week. Aristide Saccard exulted in these Tuesday evenings: 
he was the official lover; and he looked the other way, with a vague laugh, whenever the mistress of the house deceived him in the doorways by granting an assignation the same night to one of these 
gentlemen. He stayed till all the rest had gone, lit another cigar, talked business, joked for a moment about the gentleman who was getting extremely bored in the street while waiting for him to go, and 
then, after calling Laure ‘his dear child’ and giving her a little pat on the cheek, quietly left through one door while the gentleman came in through another. The secret alliance that had consolidated 
Saccard’s credit and provided Laure with two sets of furniture in one month, continued to amuse them. But Laure wanted a dénouement to this comedy. This dénouement, arranged in advance, was to 
consist in a public breaking off, in favour of some idiot who would pay a very high price for the right to become the official lover and to be known as such to all Paris. The idiot was soon found. The Duc 
de Rozan, tired of wearying to no purpose the women of his own set, dreamt of acquiring the reputation of a debauchee, in order to give some colour to his insipid personality. He was an assiduous 
visitor at Laure’s Tuesdays, and had conquered her by his absolute innocence. Unfortunately, although he was thirty-five, he was still dependent on his mother, so much so that the most he could 
dispose of was some ten louis at a time. On the evenings when Laure deigned to take his ten louis, complaining about her poverty, and the hundred thousand francs she needed, he sighed and 
promised to give it to her on the day he became independent. Thereupon she had the bright idea of making him friends with Larsonneau, who was one of her regular visitors. The two men breakfasted 
together at Tortoni’s; and over dessert Larsonneau, describing his love affair with a delicious Spaniard, professed to know some moneylenders; but he strongly advised Rozan never to fall into their 
clutches. This disclosure excited the duke, who succeeded in extracting a promise from his good friend that he would take care of ‘his little affair’. He took so keen an interest in it that he was to bring 
the money on the very evening when Saccard had arranged to meet him at Laure’s. 

When Larsonneau entered Laure’s great white-and-gold drawing room, only five or six women had arrived: they seized his hands and put their arms round his neck with a great display of affection. 
They called him ‘big Lar!’, an affectionate diminutive invented by Laure. He replied, in a piping voice: 

‘There, there, my little darlings; you'll squash my hat.’ 

They calmed down, and gathered round him on a couch, while he told them about a stomach-ache of Sylvia’s, with whom he had supped the night before. Then, taking a bag of sweets from his coat 
pocket, he handed out some burnt almonds. But Laure came in from her bedroom, and as several gentlemen were arriving, she drew Larsonneau into a boudoir at one end of the drawing room, from 
which it was separated by a double set of hangings. 

‘Have you got the money?’ she asked, when they were alone. 

She addressed him as tu on important occasions. Larsonneau made no reply but bowed in a funny way and tapped the inside pocket of his coat. 

‘Oh, that big Lar!’ murmured the young woman, delighted. 

She seized him round the waist and kissed him. 

‘Wait,’ she said, ‘I want the curl-papers straight away. Rozan is in my room, I'll go and fetch him.’ 

But he held her back, and kissing her on the shoulders in his turn, said: 

‘You remember what | asked you to do?’ 

‘Yes, of course, you silly thing.’ 

She returned with Rozan. Larsonneau was dressed more smartly than the duke, with better-fitting gloves and a more artistic cravat. They shook hands casually, and talked about the races of two days 
before, when one of their friends had run a loser. Laure grew impatient. 

‘Never mind all that, my dear,’ she said to Rozan, ‘that big Lar has got the money, you know. We had better settle up.’ 

Larsonneau pretended to remember. 

‘Ah, yes, that’s true,’ he said. ‘I've got the money. But you would have been well advised to listen to me, old chap! To think that those rogues asked me for fifty per cent. But | agreed, because you told 
me it didn’t matter.’ 

Laure d’Aurigny had managed to find some bill-stamps during the day. But when it became a question of pen and ink, she looked at the two men in consternation, doubting whether she had such things 
in the house. She proposed to go and look in the kitchen, when Larsonneau took from his pocket - the same pocket that held the bag of sweets — two marvellous objects: a silver penholder that screwed 
out, and an inkstand in steel and ebony, finished as delicately as a trinket. As Rozan sat down, he said: 

‘Make the notes out to me,’ he said. ‘You understand, | didn’t want to compromise you. We'll settle it between ourselves. Six bills of twenty-five thousand francs each, | think?’ 

Laure counted the ‘curl-papers’ at one end of the table. Rozan did not even see them. When he had signed, and looked up, they had disappeared into the woman’s pocket. But she came up to him and 
kissed him on both cheeks, to his evident delight. Larsonneau watched them philosophically as he folded the bills, and put the inkstand and penholder back in his pocket. 

Laure still had her arms round Rozan’s neck when Aristide Saccard lifted a corner of the door-hangings. 

‘It’s all right, don’t mind me,’ he said, laughing. 

The duke blushed. But Laure went and shook hands with the financier, exchanging a knowing wink with him. She was radiant. 

‘It's taken care of, my dear,’ she said. ‘I warned you. You’re not too angry with me, are you?’ 

Saccard shrugged good-naturedly. He pulled back the hangings, and standing aside to let Laure and the duke pass, he barked out like a gentleman-usher: 


‘Sir the duke, Madam the duchess!’ 

The joke was tremendously successful. The newspapers printed it the next day, giving Laure d’Aurigny’s real name, and describing the two men by very transparent initials. The break between Aristide 
Saccard and fat Laure caused an even greater stir than their purported love-affair. 

In the meantime Saccard had let the curtain fall on the burst of merriment which his joke had occasioned in the drawing room. 

‘What a splendid girl!’ he said, turning towards Larsonneau. ‘And you're the one, you old crook, who should get the most out of this. How much is it again?’ 

‘Larsonneau protested, smiling, and he pulled down his shirt-cuffs that were working up. At last he came and sat down near the door, on a couch to which Saccard beckoned him. 

‘Come over here, | don’t want to hear your confession, for God’s sake ...!’ said Saccard. ‘Let's get down to some serious business. | had a long conversation with my wife this evening. It’s all arranged.’ 
‘So she has agreed to transfer her share?’ asked Larsonneau. 

‘Yes but it wasn’t easy. Women are so stubborn! You know my wife had promised an old aunt of hers not to sell. She had the most terrible scruples. Fortunately | had a marvellous story ready.’ 

He rose to light a cigar with the candle Laure had left on the table, came back, and stretched out on the couch. 

‘| told my wife,’ he continued, ‘that you were completely ruined, that you had gambled on the Bourse, squandered your money on women, and got involved in stupid speculative ventures: in short, that 
you're on the brink of complete bankruptcy. | even gave her to understand that | didn’t think you were completely honest. Then | explained that the Charonne affair would be swallowed up in your 
personal disasters, and that the best thing would be for her to accept your proposal to release her and buy her out for a song.’ 

‘| don’t call that clever,’ muttered the expropriation agent. ‘Do you think your wife will believe all that nonsense?’ 

Saccard smiled. He was in one of his expansive moods. 

‘You're so naive, my dear fellow!’ he resumed. ‘What has the plot of the story got to do with it? It's the details, the gesture and the accent, that matter. Call Rozan over; | bet | can persuade him it’s 
broad daylight. My wife is no smarter than Rozan. | gave her a glimpse of the abyss. She has no suspicion of the expropriation. She said she was surprised that in the middle of a catastrophe you could 
think of taking on an even bigger challenge, so | told her that she no doubt stood in the way of some dirty trick you were planning to play on your creditors. In the end | advised her to agree, because it 
was the only way not to get mixed up in endless lawsuits and to derive some money from her property.’ 

Larsonneau still thought the story rather clumsy. His own method was less melodramatic: each of his transactions was put together and unravelled with the elegance of a drawing room comedy. 
‘Personally, | would have thought of something else,’ he said. ‘But everyone has his own system. So all we have to do now is pay up.’ 

‘That’, replied Saccard, ‘is what | want to talk to you about. Tomorrow I'll take the deed to my wife, and she will only have to send it to you to receive the stipulated price. | prefer not to have a formal 
meeting.’ 

As a matter of fact he had never allowed Larsonneau to visit them socially. He never invited him to the house, and he went with him to see Renée whenever it was absolutely necessary for the two 
partners to meet; that had happened three times. He nearly always acted with a power of attorney from his wife, seeing no point in letting her know too much about his affairs. 

He opened his wallet, and added: 

‘Here are the two hundred thousand francs’ worth of bills accepted by my wife; you must give her those in payment, and add one hundred thousand francs that I'll bring tomorrow morning. I’m ruining 
myself, my dear friend. This business will cost me a fortune.’ 

‘But that’, observed the expropriation agent, ‘will only make three hundred thousand francs. Will the receipt be made out for that amount?’ 

‘A receipt for three hundred thousand francs!’ rejoined Saccard, laughing. ‘I should think so! We'd be in a fix later on if it isn’t. According to our inventories, the property must be worth two-and-a-half 
million francs by now. The receipt will be for half that, of course.’ 

‘Your wife will never sign it.’ 

‘Yes, she will. | tell you it’s all right. | told her it was your first condition. You're holding a pistol to our heads, don’t you see, with your bankruptcy. That’s where | pretended to doubt your honesty and 
accused you of wanting to cheat your creditors. Do you think my wife understands a word of all that?’ 

Larsonneau shook his head and murmured: 

‘It doesn’t matter but you ought to have thought of something simpler.’ 

‘But my story is extremely simple!’ said Saccard, most surprised. ‘What's so complicated about it?’ 

He was quite unaware of the incredible number of threads with which he interwove the most ordinary piece of business. He derived real joy from the cock-and-bull story he had just told Renée; and 
what delighted him most was the impudence of the lie, the sheer number of impossibilities, the astonishing complication of the plot. He could have had the land long since had he not constructed all 
this drama; but he would have found less enjoyment in obtaining it easily. He set to work on creating a whole financial melodrama out of the Charonne affair. 

He stood up, and taking Larsonneau by the arm, walked towards the drawing room. 

‘You understand, don’t you? Just do as | say, and later on you'll applaud me. You know, my dear fellow, you shouldn't wear yellow gloves, they spoil the look of your hands.’ 

The expropriation agent just smiled and murmured: 

‘Oh, gloves have their advantages: you can touch anything without getting dirty.’ 

As they entered the drawing room, Saccard was surprised and somewhat alarmed to find Maxime on the other side of the hangings. He was sitting on a couch next to a blonde lady who was telling 
him, in a monotonous voice, a long story — her own life-story no doubt. He had, in fact, overheard his father’s conversation with Larsonneau. The two accomplices seemed to him a pair of old rogues. 
Still annoyed by Renée’s betrayal, he felt a cowardly pleasure in learning of the theft of which she was to be the victim. It avenged him a little. His father came and shook hands with him, looking 
suspicious but Maxime whispered, motioning to the blonde lady: 

‘She’s not bad, is she? I’m going to keep her for the night.’ 

Then Saccard began to posture and become flirtatious. Laure d’Aurigny joined them for a moment; she complained that Maxime barely called on her once a month. He claimed to have been very busy 
that made everyone laugh. He added that in future they would see him constantly. 

‘I've been writing a tragedy,’ he said, ‘and | only hit on the fifth act yesterday. | now want to relax with all the pretty women in Paris.’ 

He laughed. He relished his allusions that only he could understand. There was no one left in the drawing room now except Rozan and Larsonneau, at either side of the fireplace. The Saccards rose 
to go, as did the blonde lady, who lived in the same building. Then Laure went and said something to the duke in hushed tones. He seemed surprised and annoyed. Seeing that he could not make up 
his mind to get up from his armchair, she said in an undertone: 

‘No, really, not tonight. I've got a headache! Tomorrow, | promise.’ 

Rozan had no choice but to obey. Laure waited until he was on the landing, and then said quickly in Larsonneau’s ear: 

‘You see, big Lar? | keep my word. Stuff him into his carriage.’ 

When the blonde lady took leave of the gentlemen to go up to her apartment that was on the floor above, Saccard was surprised not to see Maxime follow her. 

‘Well?’ he asked. 

‘Well, no,’ replied the young man. ‘I’ve thought better of it.’ 

Then he had an idea that struck him as very funny: 

‘You can take my place if you like. Hurry up, she hasn’t shut her door yet.’ 

But the father shrugged, and said: ‘Thanks but I’ve had a better offer.’ 

The four men went downstairs. Outside the duke insisted on giving Larsonneau a lift; his mother lived in the Marais, and he could drop the expropriation agent at his door in the Rue de Rivoli. The latter 
refused, closed the coach door himself, and told the coachman to drive on. He stood talking on the pavement of the Boulevard Haussmann with the two others, showing no sign of moving on. 

‘Ah! Poor Rozan!’ said Saccard, who suddenly understood. 

Larsonneau swore that it was not so, that he had no interest in that, that he only cared about business affairs. As the two others continued to chat, and it was extremely cold, he exclaimed: 

‘| don’t care, I’m going to ring. You’re absolute busybodies, Messieurs.’ 

‘Goodnight!’ cried Maxime, as the door closed. 

Taking his father by the arm, he walked up the boulevard with him. It was one of those clear, frosty nights when it is so pleasant to walk on the hard ground in the icy air. Saccard said that Larsonneau 
was wrong, that he should simply be Laure’s friend; and he proceeded to declare that the love of those women was really a bad thing. He assumed quite a moral air, uttering maxims and precepts of 
remarkable propriety. 

‘You see,’ he told his son, ‘that only lasts for a while, my boy. It's not good for your health, and it doesn’t give you real happiness. You know I’m not a Puritan. But I’ve had enough of it; I’m going to 
settle down.’ 

Maxime chuckled; he stopped his father, looked at him in the moonlight, and told him he was ‘a decent sort’. But Saccard became even more serious: 

‘You can joke as much as you like. | tell you there’s nothing like marriage to keep a man healthy and happy.’ 

Then he talked about Louise. He walked more slowly, to finish the business, he said, since they were on the subject. Everything was arranged. He even told him that he and Sir Mareuil had fixed the 
date for signing the contract for the Sunday following the Thursday in mid-Lent. On that Thursday there would be a great party at the house in the Parc Monceau, and he would take the opportunity to 
make a public announcement of the marriage. Maxime thought all this very satisfactory. He was rid of Renée, he saw no further obstacle, he surrendered to his father as he had surrendered to his 
stepmother. 

‘Well then, that’s settled,’ he said. ‘But don’t talk about it to Renée. Her friends would tease me, and I'd prefer her to know about it at the same time as everybody else.’ 

Saccard promised to say nothing. Then, as they reached the top of the Boulevard Malesherbes, he again made free with his advice. He told him how he ought to behave to make his home a paradise. 
‘Above all, never break off with your wife. It’s folly. It costs you a fortune. In the first place, you have to keep a woman, don’t you? And household expenses are much greater: there are dresses, 
madam’s private amusements, her close friends, the Devil and all his retinue.’ 

He was in an extremely generous mood. The success of the Charonne business had made him quite sentimental. 

‘As for me,’ he continued, ‘I was born to live in happy obscurity in some village, with my family around me. People don’t know me, my boy. | give the impression of being very frivolous. Well, that’s a 
mistake. I’d love to be near my wife, I’d willingly exchange my business for a modest income that would allow me to retire to Plassans. You're going to be rich: make a home with Louise in which you'll 
live like two turtle-doves. It’s so pleasant! I'll come and visit you. It'll do me good.’ 

He ended almost with a sob. By now they had reached the front gate of the house, and stood talking on the kerbstone. A north wind was sweeping over the roofs of Paris. The pale night, white with 
frost, was completely silent. Maxime, surprised at his father’s show of emotion, had had a question on his lips for the past minute. 

‘But,’ he said at last, ‘I thought...’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Well, with your wife!’ Saccard shrugged. 

‘Yes, just so! | was a fool. That's why | can say these things from experience. But we're together again, completely! It's almost six weeks now. | see her at night when | don’t get home too late. Tonight 
the poor little dear will have to do without me; I’ve got to work until dawn. She has a marvellous figure!’ 

As Maxime held out his hand, he added, in a confidential whisper: ‘You know Blanche Muller's figure; well, it’s like that, only ten times softer. And her hips! They have such a beautiful shape, such 
elegance!’ 

He concluded by saying to the young man as he was going: 

‘You're like me, you have a good heart, you'll make your wife happy. Goodnight, my boy!’ 

When Maxime finally escaped from his father, he walked quickly around the gardens. What he had just heard surprised him so much that he felt an irresistible desire to see Renée. He wanted to beg 
forgiveness for his brutality, to know why she had told him that lie about Sir Saffré, and to learn the story of her husband’s affection. But he felt all this confusedly; his one clear wish was to smoke a 
cigar in her apartment and resume their friendly relations. If she was in the right mood, he would even tell her about his marriage, to make her see that their affair must remain dead and buried. When 
he had opened the little gate, of which he had fortunately kept the key, he managed to convince himself that his visit, after his father’s revelations, was necessary and absolutely proper. 


In the hothouse he whistled as he had done the evening before; but he was not kept waiting. Renée came and unfastened the glass door of the little drawing room, and led the way upstairs without a 
word. She had that instant come back from a ball at the Hotel de Ville. She still wore her dress of white puffed tulle, covered with satin bows; the skirts of the satin bodice were edged with a wide border 
of white bugles that the light of the candles tinged with blue and pink. Upstairs, when Maxime looked at her, he was touched by her pallor and the profound emotion that prevented her from speaking. 
She had obviously not expected him, and was still quivering all over at seeing him arrive quite nonchalantly as usual. Céleste came in from the dressing room, where she had been to fetch a nightdress, 
and the lovers remained silent, waiting for the girl to go. As a rule they did not mind what they said in front of her; but they felt ashamed of the things that were on their lips. Renée told Céleste to help 
her to undress in the bedroom, where there was a big fire. The maidservant removed the pins and slowly took off each article of finery. Maxime, bored, mechanically picked up the nightdress that was 
lying on a chair beside him, and warmed it before the fire, leaning forward with arms outstretched. In happier times he used to do this little service for Renée. She felt touched when she saw him daintily 
holding the nightdress in front of the fire. Then, as Céleste had not yet finished, he asked: 

‘Did you enjoy yourself at the ball?’ 

‘Oh no, it’s always the same, you know,’ she replied. ‘Far too many people, a great crush.’ 

He turned the nightdress round, for it was already warm on one side. 

‘What did Adeline wear?’ 

‘Mauve, a badly thought-out dress. She’s short, and yet she’s obsessed with flounces.’ 

They talked about the other women. Maxime was now burning his fingers with the nightdress. 

‘You'll scorch it,’ said Renée, whose voice sounded quite maternal. 

Céleste took the nightdress from the young man’s hands. He stood up and went over to the great pink-and-grey bed, examining one of the embroidered bouquets on the curtains so as to avert his eyes 
from the sight of Renée’s bare breasts. He did this instinctively. Since he no longer considered himself her lover, he felt he no longer had the right to look. Then he took a cigar from his pocket and lit 
it. Renée had given him permission to smoke in her room. At last Céleste withdrew, leaving the young woman by the fireside, all white in her nightdress. 

Maxime paced up and down for a few more moments without speaking, glancing at Renée, who seemed to be shaking again. Stationing himself before the fire, his cigar between his teeth, he asked 
abruptly: 

‘Why didn’t you tell me it was my father who was with you last night?’ 

She looked up, her eyes wide open, with a look of supreme anguish; then she blushed violently and, overcome with shame, hid her face in her hands, stammering: 

‘You know? You know?’ 

She recovered, and tried to lie. 

‘It's not true. Who told you?’ 

Maxime shrugged. 

‘My father. He thinks you've got a marvellous figure and talked about your hips.’ 

He had allowed a certain annoyance to show through. But he began pacing about again, and continued in a scolding but friendly voice between two puffs at his cigar: 

‘| really can’t understand you. You're a strange woman. It was your fault if | behaved like a brute yesterday. You ought to have told me it was my father, and | would have left without a fuss. What right 
have | got? But you go and tell me it’s Sir Saffré!’ 

She was sobbing, her hands over her face. He went up to her, knelt down, and forced her hands apart. 

‘Tell me why you said it was Sir Saffré!’ 

Then, still looking away, she replied through her tears: 

‘| thought you’d leave me if you knew that your father...’ 

He stood up, picked up his cigar that he had placed on the mantelpiece, and contented himself with muttering: 

‘You're a very funny woman, you really are!’ 

She had stopped crying. The flames in the grate and the fire in her cheeks had dried her tears. Her surprise at seeing Maxime so unperturbed by a revelation that she thought would destroy him made 
her forget her shame. She watched him pacing up and down, and listened to his voice as if she were dreaming. Without abandoning his cigar, he repeated that she was absurd, that it was quite natural 
that she should sleep with her husband, that he could hardly resent it. But to confess that she had a lover when it wasn’t true! He kept returning to this point that he could not understand and which he 
looked upon as positively monstrous, talking of women’s ‘foolish fancies’. 

‘You're not quite right in the head, my dear; you must be careful.’ 

He finally asked inquisitively: 

‘But why Sir Saffré in particular?’ 

‘He’s always paying court to me,’ said Renée. 

Maxime refrained from being impertinent; he was on the point of saying that she was no doubt only anticipating things by a month when she confessed that Sir Saffré was her lover. He smiled wickedly 
at this spiteful idea, and tossing his cigar into the fire, sat down on the opposite side of the fireplace. There he talked common sense, giving Renée to understand that they must remain good friends. 
Her stare embarrassed him but he did not have the courage to tell her of his forthcoming marriage. She gazed at him, her eyes still swollen with tears. She thought him a poor creature, narrow-minded 
and contemptible, and yet she loved him, as she might love her lace. He looked handsome in the light of the candelabra on the mantelpiece, next to him. As he threw back his head, the light of the 
candles tinged his hair with gold and glided over the soft down on his cheeks, creating a charming effect. 

‘| really must go,’ he said several times. 

He was determined not to stay. Besides, Renée would not have let him. They both thought so and said so; they were now just good friends. When Maxime at last squeezed Renée’s hand and was 
about to leave, she held him back a moment longer and spoke to him about his father, praising him to the skies. 

‘You see, | felt too much remorse. It’s good that this has happened. You don’t know your father; | was surprised that he was so kind, so disinterested. The poor man has so much to worry about.’ 
Maxime examined the tips of his boots without replying, with an air of uneasiness. She persisted: 

‘As long as he didn’t come here, | didn’t care. But when | saw him here, so affectionate, bringing me money he must have scraped together all over the city, ruining himself for me, | became ill just 
thinking about it. If you knew how he has looked after me!’ 

The young man returned to the fireplace, and leant against the mantelpiece. He stood there embarrassed, his head bowed, a smile forming slowly on his lips. 

‘Yes,’ he muttered, ‘that’s my father’s strong point, looking after other people’s interests.’ 

Renée was surprised at his tone. She looked at him and he, as if to defend himself, added: 

‘Oh, | don’t know anything. I’m just saying that my father is very clever.’ 

‘You'd be wrong to speak ill of him,’ she replied. ‘You're obviously too quick to judge him. If | told you all his troubles, if | repeated what he said this evening, you’d see how wrong people are when they 
think all he cares about is money.’ 

Maxime interrupted his stepmother with an ironical laugh. 

‘Believe me, | know him, | know him well. He must have told you some fine stories. Tell me what he said.’ 

This bantering tone offended her. She increased her praises, she talked of the Charonne affair, of the swindle of which she had understood nothing, as if it had been a catastrophe in which Saccard’s 
intelligence and kind-heartedness had been revealed to her. She added that she would sign the deed of transfer the next day, and that if it was really a disaster, she accepted it as a punishment for her 
sins. Maxime let her go on, chuckling, looking at her furtively; then he said in an undertone: 

‘That's right, that’s quite right.’ 

Laying his hand on Renée’s shoulder, he said more loudly: 

‘Thank you, my dear but | knew the story. How gullible you are!’ He moved away again as if to go. He was itching to tell her everything. She had exasperated him with her eulogy of her husband, and 
he forgot that he had resolved not to say anything, so as to avoid any unpleasantness. 

‘Why? What do you mean?’ she asked. 

‘Well, that my father has been taking you for a ride. I’m sorry for you, | really am; you're so naive!’ 

He told her what he had heard at Laure’s, taking a secret delight in dwelling on these infamies. It seemed to him that he was taking his revenge for a vague insult he had received. His courtesan’s 
temperament lingered over this denunciation, over this cruel gossip about what he had heard behind a door. He spared Renée no detail, neither the money her husband had lent her nor what he meant 
to steal from her with the help of a few ridiculous fairy-tales. Renée listened, very pale. Standing before the fireplace, she lowered her head a little as she gazed into the fire. Her nightdress that Maxime 
had warmed for her, opened out, revealing the motionless whiteness of a statue. 

‘I'm telling you all this,’ the young man concluded, ‘so that you don't look a fool. But you mustn't hold it against my father. He means well. He has his faults, like all of us. Till tomorrow, then.’ 

He retreated towards the door. Renée stopped him with a sudden gesture. 

‘Don't go!’ she cried imperiously. 

Seizing hold of him, and drawing him to her, almost sitting him on her knees before the fire, she kissed him on the lips and said: 

‘| haven't told you that since yesterday, when you said you wanted to break things off, I've been quite beside myself. | feel half mad. At the ball this evening | could hardly see. The fact is | can’t live 
without you. Don’t laugh, | mean it.’ 

She gave him a look of infinite tenderness, as if she had not seen him for a long time. 

‘You were right, | was a fool, your father could have made me believe anything today. While he was talking to me | just heard a great buzzing, and | was so devastated by what you said that he could 
have made me go down on my knees, if he’d wanted to, to sign his wretched papers. | thought | felt remorse! Yes, | was stupid enough to think that!’ 

She burst out laughing, a mad light shone in her eyes. Holding her lover even tighter, she continued: 

‘Are we sinners, you and |? We're in love, and we enjoy ourselves as we see fit. That's what everybody does now, isn’t it? Look at your father, he doesn’t care. He likes money and he takes it when he 
can gett. He’s quite right ... To begin with, | won’t sign a thing, and you must come back every evening. | was afraid you would refuse, because of what | told you. But you say you don’t mind. Besides, 
I'll make sure he stays away now.’ 

She stood up and lit the nightlight. Maxime, in despair, did not know what to say. He saw what a piece of folly he had perpetrated; he was annoyed with himself for having talked too much. How could 
he tell her now about his marriage? It was his fault, the break had been made, there had been no need for him to go up to her rooms again, and above all no need to show Renée that her husband was 
swindling her. He became even angrier with himself when he discovered that he could no longer remember what had made him act as he did. He thought for a moment of being brutal a second time 
but the sight of Renée taking off her slippers filled him with insurmountable cowardice. He was frightened. He stayed. 

The next day, when Saccard came to see his wife to make her sign the deed of transfer, she replied calmly that she had no intention of doing so, that she had thought better of it. On the other hand, 
she gave him no hint whatever of why she had changed her mind; she had sworn to be discreet, not wishing to create problems for herself, eager only to enjoy the renewal of her affair. The Charonne 
business would sort itself out; her refusal to sign was merely an act of vengeance. Saccard was on the point of flying into a rage. His whole dream was crumbling. His other affairs were going from bad 
to worse. He had exhausted his resources, and it was only by a miracle that he did not lose his balance: that very morning he had been unable to pay his baker's bill. This did not prevent him from 
preparing a splendid entertainment for the Thursday in mid-Lent. Renée’s refusal provoked in him the incandescent rage of an energetic man hindered in his work by a child’s whim. If the deed were 
signed, he would be sure of being able to raise cash while waiting for the indemnity. When he had calmed down a little, and looked at things clearly, he was amazed at his wife’s sudden change of 
mind; someone must have advised her. He suspected a lover. He had such a strong intuition that he ran round to his sister to ask her if she knew anything about Renée’s private life. Sidonie showed 
her bitterness. She had not forgotten the affront her sister-in-law had given her in refusing to see Sir Saffré. So when she understood from her brother's questions that he was accusing his wife of 
having a lover, she cried out that she was certain of it, and offered to spy on ‘the turtle-doves’. She would show the minx what she was made of. As a rule Saccard did not seek out unpleasant truths; 
self-interest alone compelled him to open his discreetly closed eyes. He accepted his sister’s offer. 


‘Don't worry, I'll find out everything there is to know,’ she said, in a voice full of compassion. ‘Ah, my poor brother, Angéle would never have betrayed you! Such a good, generous husband! Those 
Parisian dolls have no heart. And to think | always gave her good advice!’ 

027 
There was a costume ball at the Saccards’ on Thursday in mid-Lent. The great event of the evening was the drama, The Loves of Narcissus and Echo, in three tableaux that was to be performed by 
the ladies. The author of the drama, Sir Hupel de la Noue, had for more than a month been travelling backwards and forwards between his Prefecture and the house in the Parc Monceau to superintend 
the rehearsals and advise on the costumes. At first he had thought of writing his work in verse; then he had decided in favour of tableaux vivants; it was more dignified, he said, and came nearer to the 
classical ideal. 
The ladies were given no rest. Some of them had no fewer than three changes of costume. There were endless discussions, over which the Prefect presided. To begin with, the character of Narcissus 
was considered at length. Was it to be played by a man or a woman? At last, after Renée’s entreaties, it was decided that the part should be entrusted to Maxime; but he was to be the only man, and 
even then Madam de Lauwerens declared that she would never have consented to this if ‘little Maxime had not been so like a real girl’. Renée was to be Echo. The question of the costumes was far 
more complicated. Maxime was most helpful to the Prefect, who was becoming very harassed in the midst of the nine women, whose wild imaginations threatened to compromise the pure outline of 
his work. Had he listened to them, his Olympus would have worn powdered hair. Madam d’Espanet insisted on having a train cut on her dress to hide her feet that were a trifle large, while Madam 
Haffner had visions of herself clad in some sort of animal skin. Sir Hupel de la Noue became quite angry; he had made up his mind; he said that the only reason why he had decided against verse was 
that he might compose his drama ‘in cunningly contrived fabrics and the most beautiful eclectic poses’. 
‘The general effect, Mesdames,’ he repeated at each fresh demand, ‘you forget the general effect. | can’t possibly spoil the whole thing for the sake of a lot of flounces.’ 
The discussions took place in the buttercup drawing room. Whole afternoons were spent deciding the cut of a skirt. Worms was called in several times. At last everything was arranged, the costumes 
decided on, the positions learnt. Sir Hupel de la Noue declared himself satisfied. Not even the election of Sir Mareuil had given him as much trouble. 
The Loves of Narcissus and Echo was to begin at eleven o'clock. At half-past ten the big drawing room was full, and as there was to be a costume ball afterwards the women had come in costume and 
were seated on chairs arranged in a semicircle before the improvised stage, a platform hidden by two wide curtains of red velvet with gold fringes, running on rods. The men stood at the back, or moved 
to and fro. At ten o’clock the upholsterers had driven in the last nail. The platform was erected at the end of the long drawing room, and occupied a whole section of it. The stage was approached from 
the smoking room that had been turned into a green room for the actors. In addition, the ladies had at their disposal a number of rooms on the first floor, where an army of maidservants laid out the 
costumes for the different tableaux. 
It was half-past eleven, and the curtains were still drawn. A buzz of voices filled the drawing room. The rows of chairs offered a bewildering display of marquises, noblewomen, milkmaids, Spanish 
ladies, shepherdesses, and sultanas, while the compact mass of dress-coats made a great black blotch next to the shimmering material and bare shoulders, all sparkling with jewellery. The women 
alone were in fancy dress. It was already getting warm. The three chandeliers lit up the gilt of the drawing room. 
At last Sir la Noue was seen to emerge from an opening to the left of the platform. He had been helping the ladies since eight o’clock. The left sleeve of his dress-coat bore the mark of three white 
fingers, a small woman’s hand that had been laid there after dabbling in a box of rice-powder. But the Prefect had other things on his mind! His eyes were dilated, his face swollen and rather pale. He 
seemed unable to see anyone. Advancing towards Saccard, whom he recognized among a group of grave-looking men, he said in an undertone: 
‘Damn it! Your wife has lost her girdle of leaves. We're in a complete mess!’ 
He swore, he could have hit someone. Then, without waiting for a reply, he turned on his heels, dived under the curtains, and disappeared. The ladies smiled at this strange apparition. 
The group amid which Saccard was standing was clustered behind the last row of chairs. An armchair had even been pulled out of the row for Baron Gouraud, whose legs had been swelling for some 
time. Among the group were Sir Toutin-Laroche, whom the Emperor had just made a senator; Sir Mareuil, whose second election the Chamber had deigned to confirm; Sir Michelin, recently decorated; 
and, a little further back, Mignon and Charrier, of whom one wore a big diamond in his necktie, while the other displayed a still bigger one on his finger. The gentlemen chatted to each other. Saccard 
left them for a moment to go and exchange a few whispered words with his sister, who had just come in and was sitting between Louise de Mareuil and Madam Michelin. Madam Sidonie was disguised 
as a sorceress; Louise was jauntily attired in a page’s costume that made her look like an urchin; little Madam Michelin, dressed as an almah, smiled seductively through her veils embroidered with 
threads of gold. 
‘Have you discovered anything?’ Saccard quietly asked his sister. 
‘No, not yet,’ she replied. ‘But I'll catch them tonight, you can be sure of that.’ 
‘You'll let me know immediately, won't you?’ 
Saccard, tuning to right and left, complimented Louise and Madam Michelin. He compared the latter to one of Mahomet'’s houris, the former to a mignon of Henri Ill. His Provencal accent seemed to 
make the whole of his small, wiry body sing with delight. When he returned to the group of serious-looking men, Sir Mareuil took him aside and spoke to him of their children’s marriage. Nothing had 
changed, the contract would be signed the following Sunday. 
‘Quite so,’ said Saccard. ‘I intend, with your permission, to announce the match to our friends this evening. I’m just waiting for my brother the minister, who has promised to come.’ 
The new deputy was delighted. In the meantime, Sir Toutin-Laroche was speaking louder and louder, as if seized with a fit of indignation. 
‘Yes, Messieurs,’ he said to Sir Michelin and the two contractors, who came closer. ‘I was generous enough to let my name get mixed up in an affair like that.’ 
As Saccard and Mareuil came up to them, he said: 
‘| was telling these gentlemen about the terrible catastrophe of the Société Générale of the Ports of Morocco. You know about it, don’t you, Saccard?’ 
The latter did not flinch. The company in question had just collapsed amid a terrible scandal. Shareholders had wanted to know what progress had been made with the establishment of the famous 
trading posts on the Mediterranean seaboard, and a judicial inquiry had shown that the Ports of Morocco existed only on the engineers’ plans: very handsome plans hung on the walls of the company’s 
offices. Since then Sir Toutin-Laroche had been clamouring even louder than the shareholders, waxing indignant, demanding that his reputation should be restored without a stain. He made such a 
fuss that the Government, in order to calm this useful man and rehabilitate him in the eyes of public opinion, decided to send him to the Senate. This was how he had landed his prize seat, in an affair 
that had nearly involved him in criminal proceedings. 
‘It's very good of you to show an interest in all that,’ said Saccard, ‘when you can point to your great work, the Credit Viticole that has survived every crisis.’ 
‘Yes,’ murmured de Mareuil, ‘it’s as safe as houses.’ 
In fact the Credit Viticole had just emerged from a serious but carefully concealed embarrassment. A minister who was very well disposed towards this financial institution that held the City by the throat, 
had brought on a bulling operation that Sir Tourin-Laroche had turned to wonderfully good account. Nothing flattered him more than praise for the prosperity of the Credit Viticole. He thanked Sir Mareuil 
with a glance, and bending over Baron Gouraud, on whose armchair he was leaning, asked him: 
‘Are you comfortable? You're not too warm?’ 
The Baron grunted. 
‘He’s falling apart, getting worse every day,’ added Sir Toutin-Laroche under his breath, turning towards the other gentlemen. 
Sir Michelin smiled, looking down discreetly at his red ribbon from time to time. Mignon and Charrier, planted solidly there in their big boots, seemed much more at ease in their dress-clothes since they 
had taken to wearing diamonds. However, it was nearly midnight, and the company was growing impatient; they were not so ill-bred as to complain but the ladies’ fans fluttered more nervously, and 
the sound of conversations increased. 
At last Sir Hupel de la Noue reappeared. He had thrust one shoulder through the narrow opening when he saw Madam d’Espanet finally stepping onto the platform; the other ladies, already posed for 
the first tableau, were waiting for her. The Prefect turned round, showing his back to the audience, and could be seen talking to the Marquise, who was hidden behind the curtains. He lowered his voice, 
and with compliments blown from his fingertips, said: 
‘Congratulations, Marquise. Your costume is delightful.’ 
‘I've got a much prettier one underneath!’ she replied, laughing in his face, so funny did he seem to her, buried as he was in the curtains. 
The boldness of this joke took Sir Hupel de la Noue aback for a moment; but he recovered his composure, and appreciating the remark more and more as he read hidden subtleties into it, murmured 
rapturously: 
‘Charming, quite charming!’ 
He dropped the comer of the curtain and joined the group of serious-looking men, wanting to enjoy his work. He was no longer the man running about desperately in search of Echo’s girdle of leaves. 
He beamed, panted, and wiped his forehead. He still had the mark of the little white hand on the sleeve of his coat; and the thumb of his right-hand glove that he had no doubt dipped into one of the 
ladies’ make-up boxes, was stained with red. He smiled, fanned himself, and stammered: 
‘She’s adorable, enchanting, astounding!’ 
‘Who is?’ asked Saccard. 
‘The Marquise. Do you know what she said just now?’ 
He told the story. It was considered very witty. The gentlemen repeated it to one another. Even the dignified Sir Haffner, wno had drawn nearer, could not help applauding. Meanwhile a piano that few 
of them had noticed, began to play a waltz. Then there was a great silence. The waltz had endless, capricious variations; a very soft phrase rose from the keyboard, finishing in a nightingale’s trill; then 
deeper notes took up the theme, more slowly. It was very voluptuous. The ladies, their heads a little to one side, smiled. On the other hand the piano had put a sudden stop to Sir Hupel de la Noue’s 
merriment. He looked anxiously in the direction of the red velvet curtains, thinking that he ought to have posed Madam d’Espanet himself, as he had posed the others. 
The curtains opened slowly, the piano resumed the waltz, with the soft pedal down. A murmur ran through the drawing room. The ladies leant forward, the men craned their necks, while the audience's 
admiration was shown here and there by a word too loudly spoken, an unconscious sigh, a stifled laugh. This lasted for fully five minutes, under the glare of the three chandeliers. 
Sir Hupel de la Noue, relieved, beamed beatifically upon his drama. He could not resist the temptation to repeat to those around him what he had been saying for the last month: 
‘| thought of doing it in verse. But don’t you agree it’s more dignified like this?’ 
Then, while the waltz rose and fell in an endless lullaby, he explained. Mignon and Charrier had drawn nearer and were listening attentively. 
‘You know the subject, don’t you? The handsome Narcissus, son of the River Cephisus and the Nymph Liriope, scorns the love of the Nymph Echo. Echo was a member of Juno’s retinue, and amused 
her with her stories while Jupiter found pleasure elsewhere. Echo, daughter of the Air and the Earth, as you know...’ 
He went into transports over the poetry of mythology. Then, more confidentially, he said: 
‘| thought | might give full rein to my imagination. Echo leads the handsome Narcissus to Venus in a grotto on the seashore, so that the goddess might inflame him with her passion. But the goddess is 
powerless. The young man indicates by his attitude that he is unmoved.’ 
The explanation was not unhelpful, for few of the spectators in the drawing room understood the exact meaning of the groups. When the Prefect had named the characters in an undertone the admiration 
increased. Mignon and Charrier continued to stare with wide-open eyes. They had understood nothing. 
On the platform, between the red velvet curtains, yawned a grotto. The scenery was made of silk stretched in large broken plaits, imitating the crevices of rocks, upon which were painted shells, fish, 
and large sea-plants. The stage that was uneven, rose up like a mound, and was covered with the same silk, upon which the set-designer had depicted a fine sandy background, scattered with pearls 
and silver spangles. It was a retreat fit for a goddess. There, on the top of the mound, stood Madam de Lauwerens as Venus; rather stout, wearing her pink tights with the dignity of an Olympian 
duchess, she interpreted her part as the Queen of Love with large, voracious eyes. Behind her, showing only her mischievous head, her wings, and her quiver, little Madam Daste lent her smile to the 
amiable character of Cupid. Then on one side of the mound the three Graces, Mesdames de Guende, Teissiére, and de Meinhold, all in muslin, stood smiling and intertwined as in Pradier’s group; 
while on the other side the Marquise d’Espanet and Madam Haffner, enveloped in the same flow of lace, their arms round each other's waists, their hair intermingled, added a risky note to the tableau, 
reminiscent of Lesbos that Sir Hupel de la Noue explained quietly for the benefit of the men only, saying that he intended by this to show the extent of Venus’ power. At the foot of the mound the 
Countess Vanska impersonated Voluptuousness: she lay outstretched, twisted by a final spasm, her eyes half closed, and languishing, as if satiated; very dark, she had unloosened her black hair, and 
her bodice, streaked with tawny flames, revealed portions of her glowing skin. The colour scale of the costumes, from the snowy white of Venus’ veil to the dark red of Voluptuousness’s bodice, was 
soft, generally pink, flesh-coloured. Under the electric light, ingeniously directed at the stage from one of the garden windows, the gauze, the lace, all those light, diaphanous materials mingled so well 
with the shoulders and tights that the soft pinks seemed alive, and it was no longer possible to tell whether the ladies had not carried plastic truth so far as to strip themselves naked. All this was but 


the apotheosis: the play was enacted in the foreground. On the left Renée, as Echo, stretched her arms out towards the tall goddess, her head half turned towards Narcissus, pleadingly, as if inviting 
him to look at Venus, the mere sight of whom kindled irresistible passion; but Narcissus, on the right, made a gesture of refusal, hid his eyes with his hand, remained cold as ice. The costumes of these 
two characters in particular had cost Sir Hupel de la Noue’s imagination infinite trouble. Narcissus, as a wandering demigod of the forests, wore an ideal huntsman’s costume: green tights, a short, 
clinging jacket, a leafy twig of oak in his hair. Echo’s costume was an allegory in itself: it suggested tall trees and lofty mountains, the resounding spots where the voices of the Earth and the Air reply 
to each other; it was rock in the white satin of the skirt, thicket in the leaves of the girdle, clear sky in the cloud of blue gauze of the bodice. The groups retained a statuesque immobility, the fleshly note 
of Olympus sang in the effulgence of the broad ray of light, while the piano continued its penetrating complaint of love, interspersed with deep sighs. 

It was generally thought that Maxime embodied the part very well. In making his gesture of refusal he accentuated his left hip that was much remarked upon. But all the praise was for Renée’s 
expression. As Sir Hupel de la Noue put it, she represented ‘the pain of unsatisfied desire’. She wore a bitter smile that tried to look humble, she sought her prey with the entreaties of a she-wolf who 
only half hides her teeth. The first tableau went off well, except for the mad Adeline, who moved, and could hardly repress her desire to laugh. At last the curtains closed, the piano fell silent. 

The audience applauded discreetly, and the conversations were resumed. A great breath of love, of restrained desire, had come from the nude figures on the stage and passed through the drawing 
room, where the women leaned more languidly in their seats, while the men murmured in each others’ ears, smiling. There was whispering as in an alcove, a well-bred hush, a barely formulated longing 
for voluptuousness; and in the mute looks exchanged amid this decorous rapture there was the frank boldness of pleasure offered and accepted with a glance. 

Endless judgements were passed on the ladies’ good points. Their costumes attracted almost as much attention as their bare shoulders. When Mignon and Charrier turned to question Sir Hupel de la 
Noue, they were quite surprised to find him no longer beside them; he had already dived behind the stage. 

‘As | was telling you, my pet,’ said Madam Sidonie, resuming a conversation interrupted by the first tableau, ‘I've had a letter from London, about that business of the three hundred million francs, you 
know. The person | used to make enquiries thinks he’s found the banker's receipt. England must have paid ... It made me ill all day.’ 

She was yellower than usual, in her sorceress’s robe spangled with stars. As Madam Michelin was not listening, she continued in a lower voice, muttering that England could not have paid, and that 
she must go to London herself. 

‘Narcissus’ dress was very pretty, wasn’t it?’ asked Louise of Madam Michelin. 

The latter smiled. She looked at Baron Gouraud, who seemed quite cheerful again in his armchair. Madam Sidonie, observing the direction of her glance, leant over and whispered in her ear, so that 
the child could not hear: 

‘Has he settled up?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the young woman languidly, playing her almah part delightfully. ‘I’ve chosen the house at Louveciennes, and I’ve received the title deeds from his business agent. But we've broken off, | 
don’t see him any more.’ 

Louise was particularly sharp at catching what she was not intended to hear. She looked at Baron Gouraud with a page’s boldness, and said quietly to Madam Michelin: 

‘Don't you think the Baron looks hideous?’ 

Then she added, bursting out laughing: 

‘| say! They should have made him play Narcissus. He would have been wonderful in apple-green tights.’ 

The sight of Venus, of this voluptuous corner of Olympus, had revived the old senator. He rolled his eyes in delight, turned half round to compliment Saccard. Amid the buzz that filled the drawing room, 
the group of serious-looking men continued to talk business and politics. Sir Haffner said he had just been appointed chairman of a committee charged with settling indemnity questions. Then the 
conversation turned to the reconstruction of the city, to the Boulevard du Prince-Eugene that was beginning to attract public attention. Saccard took the opportunity to talk about somebody he knew, a 
landlord who would no doubt be expropriated. He looked the others in the eyes. The Baron nodded; Sir Toutin-Laroche went so far as to declare that there was nothing so unpleasant as to be 
expropriated; Sir Michelin agreed, squinting more than ever as he looked at his decoration. 

‘The indemnity can never be too high,’ concluded Sir Mareuil, who wanted to please Saccard. 

They had understood each other. But Mignon and Charrier began to talk about their own affairs. They meant to retire soon, they said, no doubt to Langres, keeping on a pied-a-terre in Paris. They 
made the others smile when they related how, after completing the building of their magnificent mansion in the Boulevard Malesherbes, they had thought it so handsome that they had not been able to 
resist the desire to sell it. Their diamonds must have been a consolation they had offered themselves. Saccard laughed ungraciously; his former partners had just realised enormous profits in an affair 
in which he had played the part of a dupe. As the interval wore on, admiring comments on Venus’ breasts and Echo’s costume broke into the conversation of the serious-looking gentlemen. 

After more than half an hour Sir Hupel de la Noue reappeared. He was on the high road to success, and the disorder of his attire increased. As he regained his place, he came upon Sir Mussy. He 
shook hands with him as he went by, and then turned back and asked him: 

‘Did you hear what the Marquise said?’ 

Without waiting for a reply, he told him the story. He appreciated it more and more, made comments on it, and ended by thinking it exquisitely ingenuous. ‘I’ve got a much prettier one underneath!’ It 
was a cry from the heart. 

Sir de Mussy disagreed. He thought the remark indecent. He had just received a posting to the London Embassy, where the minister had told him that strict behaviour was expected. He refused to lead 
the cotillon, he behaved like a much older man, he no longer spoke of his love for Renée, to whom he bowed gravely when he saw her. 

Sir Hupel de la Noue had come up to the group standing behind the Baron’s armchair, when the piano struck up a triumphal march. A loud burst of harmony, produced by masterful strokes on the 
keyboard, introduced a full melody in which a metallic clang resounded at intervals. As each phrase was finished, it was repeated in a higher key that accentuated the rhythm. It was at once fierce and 
joyous. 

‘You'll see,’ murmured Sir Hupel de la Noue, ‘that | have perhaps carried poetic licence too far but | think my boldness has worked. Echo, seeing that Venus has no power over Narcissus, takes him to 
Plutus, the god of wealth and precious metals. After the temptation of the flesh, the temptation of riches.’ 

‘That's very classical,’ replied Sir Toutin-Laroche, with an amiable smile. ‘You know your period, Sir Préfet.’ 

The curtains parted, the piano played more loudly. The spectacle was dazzling. The electric light fell on a scene of fiery splendour in which the spectators at first saw nothing but a brazier, in which 
precious stones and ingots of gold seemed to be melting. A new grotto revealed itself; but this was not the cool retreat of Venus, lapped by waters eddying on fine sand bestrewn with pearls but one 
situated seemingly in the centre of the earth, in a fiery nether region, a fissure of the hell of antiquity, a crevice in a mine of molten metals inhabited by Plutus. The silk simulating rock showed broad 
threads of metal, layers that looked like the veins of a primeval world, loaded with incalculable riches and the eternal life of the earth. On the ground, thanks to a bold anachronism of Sir Hupel de la 
Noue’s, lay a great pile of twenty-franc pieces. 

On top of this pile of gold sat Madam de Guende as Plutus, a female Plutus with generously displayed breasts set in the great stripes of her dress that represented all the metals. Around the god, erect, 
reclining, grouped in clusters, or blooming apart, were posed the fairy-like flora of the grotto, into which the caliphs of the Arabian Nights seemed to have emptied their treasures: Madam Haffner as 
Gold, with a stiff, resplendent skirt like a bishop’s cape; Madam d’Espanet as Silver, gleaming like moonlight; Madam de Lauwerens in bright blue, as a Sapphire, and by her side little Madam Daste, a 
smiling Turquoise in the softest blue; then there was an Emerald, Madam de Meinhold; a Topaz, Madam Teissiére; and lower down, the Countess Vanska, lending her dark ardour to a Coral, recumbent, 
with raised arms loaded with rosy pendants, like a monstrous, seductive polyp displaying a woman’s flesh amidst the yawning, pink pearliness of its shell. All of these ladies wore necklaces, bracelets, 
sets of jewels formed of the precious stones they impersonated. Especially noticeable were the jewels worn by Mesdames d’Espanet and Haffner, made up entirely of small gold and silver coins fresh 
from the mint. In the foreground the story remained unchanged: Echo was still tempting Narcissus, who continued to reject her overtures. The spectators’ eyes were getting used to this yawning cavity 
opening onto the flaming bowels of the earth, onto this pile of gold upon which were strewn the riches of a world. 

This second tableau was even more successful than the first. It seemed particularly ingenious. The audacity of the twenty-franc pieces, this stream of money from a modern safe that had fallen into a 
corner of Greek mythology, captured the imagination of the ladies and financiers present. The words, ‘So much gold! So much money! flitted round, with smiles, with long tremors of satisfaction; and 
each of these ladies and gentlemen dreamt of owning all this money themselves, coffered in their cellars. 

‘England has paid up; there are your millions,’ Louise whispered maliciously in Madam Sidonie’s ear. 

Madam Michelin, her mouth slightly open with desire, threw back her almah’s veil and fondled the gold with glittering eyes, while the group of serious-looking gentlemen went into transports of delight. 
Sir Toutin-Laroche, beaming, whispered a few words in the ear of the Baron, whose face was becoming covered with yellow blotches; while Mignon and Charrier, less discreet, crudely exclaimed: 
‘Damn it! There’s enough there to demolish the whole of Paris and rebuild it.’ 

This remark seemed quite profound to Saccard, who was beginning to suspect that Mignon and Charrier just made fun of people under the pretence of idiocy. When the curtains fell once more, and 
the piano finished its triumphal march with a tumult of notes thrown pell-mell, like a last shovelful of crown pieces, there was a burst of applause, this time louder and more prolonged. 

Meanwhile, in the middle of the tableau, the minister, accompanied by his secretary, Sir Saffré, had appeared at the door of the drawing room. Saccard, who was impatiently looking out for his brother, 
wanted to rush forward to welcome him. But the latter gestured for him to stay where he was. He slowly approached the group of serious-looking gentlemen. When the curtains had closed, and he was 
recognized, a long whisper travelled round the drawing room, all heads looked round: the minister counterbalanced the success of The Loves of Narcissus and Echo. 

‘You're a poet, Sir Préfet,’ he said, smiling, to Sir Hupel de la Noue. ‘You once published a volume of verse, Les Volubilis, | believe? | see the cares of administration have not impaired your imagination.’ 
The Prefect detected in this compliment the sting of an epigram. The sudden appearance of his superior disconcerted him, the more so as, glancing to see if his dress was in order, he noticed on his 
sleeve the little white hand that he did not dare to brush off. He bowed and stammered a reply. 

‘Really,’ continued the minister, addressing Sir Toutin-Laroche, Baron Gouraud, and the other personages present, ‘all that gold made a wonderful spectacle. We'd be able to achieve so much if Sir 
Hupel de la Noue coined money for us.’ 

This repeated, in ministerial language, the remark made by Mignon and Charrier. Then Sir Toutin-Laroche and the others paid their court, and rang the changes on the minister's last phrase: the Empire 
had done wonders already; there was no lack of gold, thanks to the experience and skill of the Government; never had France stood so tall in the councils of Europe; and the gentlemen ended by 
uttering such platitudes that the minister himself changed the subject. 

He listened to them with his head high, the corners of his mouth slightly upturned that gave his fat, white, clean-shaven face an expression of scepticism and smiling disdain. 

Saccard looked for an opportunity to make his announcement of the marriage of Maxime and Louise. He assumed a very relaxed air, and his brother, with mock geniality, was good-natured enough to 
help him by pretending great affection for him. He was really the superior of the two, with his steady gaze, his obvious contempt for petty criminality, and his broad shoulders that, with a shrug, could 
have floored all those present. When at last the marriage was mentioned, he became charming, and let it be understood that he had his wedding present ready; he even suggested that Maxime might 
be appointed auditor to the Council of State. He went so far as to repeat twice to his brother: 

‘Tell your son I'll be his witness.’ 

Sir de Mareuil blushed with delight. Saccard was congratulated. Sir Toutin-Laroche offered to be second witness. Then, suddenly, they began to talk of divorce. A member of the opposition, said Sir 
Haffner, had just had the audacity to defend this social scandal. Everyone protested. Their sense of propriety was expressed in very profound observations. Sir Michelin smiled feebly at the minister, 
while Mignon and Charrier noted with surprise that the collar of his dress-coat was worn. 

Meanwhile Sir Hupel de la Noue remained ill at ease, leaning against the armchair of Baron Gouraud, who had contented himself with silently shaking hands with the minister. The poet dared not leave 
the spot. A vague feeling, a dread of appearing ridiculous, a fear of losing the favour of his superior detained him, despite his furious desire to go and pose the ladies on the stage for the last tableau. 
He waited for some happy remark to occur to him and restore him to favour. But he could think of nothing. He felt more and more embarrassed when he saw Sir Saffré; he took his arm and clung on to 
him as to a life-raft. The young man had just arrived, he was a fresh victim. 

‘Have you heard what the Marquise said?’ asked the Prefect. 

But he was so agitated that he was no longer able to tell the story properly. 

| said to her, ‘You have a charming costume, and she replied...’ 

‘I've got a much prettier one underneath,’ quietly added Sir Saffré. ‘It’s an old one, my dear sir, very old.’ 

Sir Hupel de la Noue looked at him in consternation. He was just about to refine his commentary on the ingenuousness of this cry from the heart! 

‘Old,’ replied the secretary, ‘as old as the hills: Madam d’Espanet has already said it twice at the Tuileries.’ 


This was the last straw. What did the Prefect care now for the minister, for the whole drawing room? He turned towards the stage, when the piano played a prelude, in a sad tone, with a tremulous 
series of notes; then the plaintive strain increased, dragged on for some time, and the curtains parted. Sir Hupel de la Noue, who had already half disappeared, returned to the drawing room when he 
heard the soft grating of the curtain-rings. He was pale, exasperated; he made a great effort to prevent himself from insulting the ladies. They had posed themselves without him! It must have been that 
little d’Espanet woman who had urged them to hasten the changes of costume and dispense with his help. It was all wrong, it was worth nothing at all! 

He returned, mumbling inaudibly. He looked at the stage, and muttered: 

‘Echo is too near the edge. And Narcissus’ leg, it’s not dignified, not dignified at all.’ 

Mignon and Charrier, who had come closer in order to hear the explanation, ventured to ask him what the young man and the young girl were doing on the ground. He did not reply, refusing to explain 
his poem any further; and as the contractors insisted, he said: 

‘I'm not interested any more, now that the ladies have chosen to pose without consulting me!’ 

The piano sobbed softly. On the stage, a glade into which the electric light threw a shaft of sunshine revealed a vista of foliage. It was an ideal glade, with blue trees and big red and yellow flowers that 
rose as high as the oaks. There, on a grassy knoll, lay Venus and Plutus, side by side, surrounded by nymphs who had hurried from the neighbouring thickets to serve as their escort. There were 
daughters of the trees, daughters of the springs, daughters of the mountains, all the laughing, naked divinities of the forest. The god and goddess triumphed, punished the indifference of the proud one 
who had scorned them, while the group of nymphs looked on curiously and in pious terror at the vengeance of Olympus in the foreground. There the drama unfolded. The handsome Narcissus, lying 
at the edge of a pool that came down from the back of the stage, was looking at himself in the limpid mirror; and realism had been carried so far that a piece of real looking-glass had been placed at 
the bottom of the pool. But he had already ceased to be a free young man, the forest wanderer. Death surprised him in the midst of his rapt admiration of his own image, Death enervated him, and 
Venus, her finger outstretched, like a fairy in a transformation scene, cast the fatal spell. He was turning into a flower. His limbs became verdant, elongated, in his tight-fitting costume of green satin; 
the flexible stalk, formed by his slightly bent legs, was on the point of sinking into the ground and taking root, while his body, adorned with broad lappets of white satin, blossomed into a wondrous 
corolla. Maxime’s fair hair completed the illusion, and his long curls set yellow pistils amid the whiteness of the petals. The great nascent flower, still human, inclined its head towards the spring, its eyes 
moist, its countenance smiling in voluptuous ecstasy, as if Narcissus had satisfied in death the passion he had inspired in himself. A few paces away Echo was dying of frustrated desire; she found 
herself caught little by little in the hard ground, she felt her burning limbs freezing and stiffening. She was no vulgar moss-stained rock but one of white marble, through her arms and shoulders, through 
her long snow-white robe, from which the girdle of leaves and the blue drapery had slipped down. Sinking into the satin of her skirt that was creased in large folds, like a block of Parian marble, she 
threw herself back, retaining nothing of life in her cold sculptured body except her gleaming eyes, fixed on the water-lily reclining languidly above the mirror of the spring. It already seemed as if all the 
love-sounds of the forest, the long-drawn-out voices of the thickets, the mystic shivers of the leaves, the deep sighs of the tall oaks, were beating upon the marble flesh of Echo, whose heart, still 
bleeding within the rock, continued to throb, repeating from afar the slightest complaints of Earth and Air. 

‘Oh, how they've rigged out poor Maxime!’ murmured Louise. ‘And Madam Saccard looks like a corpse.’ 

‘She’s covered with rice-powder,’ said Madam Michelin. 

Other rather uncomplimentary remarks were heard. This third tableau was not an unqualified success like the two others, and yet it was this tragic ending that filled Sir Hupel de la Noue with enthusiasm 
for his own talent. He admired himself in it, as did Narcissus in his piece of looking-glass. He had put into it a host of poetic and philosophical allusions. When the curtains closed for the last time, and 
the spectators had applauded politely, he felt mortified at having yielded to anger and not explained the last page of his drama. He tried to give the people around him the key to the charming, grandiose, 
or simply mischievous ideas represented by Narcissus and Echo, and he even tried to say what Venus and Plutus were doing in the glade; but these ladies and gentlemen, whose practical minds had 
understood the grotto of flesh and the grotto of gold, were not interested in the Prefect’s mythological explanations. Only Mignon and Charrier, who wanted to know everything, were kind enough to 
question him. He kept them standing for nearly two hours in a window-recess, telling them about Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

Meanwhile the minister had left. He apologized for not being able to stay to congratulate the beautiful Madam Saccard on the perfect grace of her Echo. He had gone three or four times round the 
drawing room arm-in-arm with his brother, shaking hands with the men and bowing to the ladies. Never had he compromised himself so much for Saccard. He left him radiant when, on the threshold, 
he said loudly: 

‘I'll expect you tomorrow moming for breakfast.’ 

The ball was about to begin. The servants had arranged the ladies’ chairs against the walls. The big drawing room now displayed, from the little yellow drawing room to the stage, its great expanse of 
carpet, whose large purple flowers opened out under the dripping light that fell from the crystal chandeliers. It grew hotter, the reflection of the red hangings burnished the gilt of the furniture and the 
ceiling. To open the ball, they were waiting for the ladies, Echo, Venus, Plutus, and the rest, to change their costumes. 

Madam d’Espanet and Madam Haffner were the first to appear. They had resumed the costumes they wore in the second tableau; one was Gold, the other Silver. They were surrounded and 
congratulated; they described how they had felt. 

‘| almost exploded with laughter,’ said the Marquise, ‘when | saw Sir Toutin-Laroche’s big nose pointing at me in the distance!’ 

‘| think I’ve got a crick in my neck,’ drawled the fair-haired Suzanne. ‘Really, if it had lasted a minute longer | would have put my head back in a normal position, my neck was hurting so much.’ 

From the recess into which he had driven Mignon and Charrier, Sir Hupel de la Noue kept glancing at the group that had formed round the two ladies; he was afraid they were laughing at him. The 
other nymphs arrived one after the other; all had resumed their costumes as precious stones: the Countess Vanska, as Coral, achieved a stupendous success when the ingenious details of her dress 
were looked at closely. Then Maxime entered, impeccable in dress-clothes, and wearing a smile; a crowd of women enveloped him, he was placed in the centre of the circle and teased about his floral 
character and his passion for mirrors; unembarrassed, as if delighted with his part, he continued to smile, joked back, confessed that he adored himself and that he was sufficiently cured of women to 
prefer himself to them. The laughter increased, the group grew larger and took up the whole of the middle of the drawing room, while the young man, lost in this army of shoulders, in this medley of 
dazzling costumes, retained his fragrance of depraved love, the gentleness of a pale, vicious flower. 

When Renée finally came down, there was a hush. She had put on a new costume of such original grace and audacity that the ladies and the men, though used to her eccentricities, gave a sudden 
start of surprise. She was dressed as a Tahitian. This costume, it would seem, is by way of being very primitive: a pair of soft tinted tights that reached from her feet to her breasts, leaving her arms 
and shoulders bare, and over these tights a simple muslin blouse, short and trimmed with two flounces so as to hide her hips a little. A wreath of wild flowers in her hair; gold bangles on her wrists and 
ankles. And nothing more. She was naked. The tights had the suppleness of flesh under the muslin blouse; the pure naked outline was visible, vaguely blurred by the flounces from the armpits to the 
knees but at the slightest movement reappearing between the meshes of the lace. She was an adorable savage, a barbarous and voluptuous woman, barely hidden beneath a white haze, a cloud of 
sea-mist, beneath which her whole body could be discerned. 

Renée, rosy-cheeked, stepped forward. Céleste had managed to split the first pair of tights; fortunately Renée, foreseeing this eventuality, had taken precautions. The torn tights had delayed her. She 
seemed to care little for her triumph. Her hands burned, her eyes glittered with fever. She smiled, however, responding briefly to the men who stopped her to congratulate her on the chasteness of her 
attitudes in the tableaux vivants. She left in her wake a trail of dress-coats astounded at the transparency of her muslin blouse. When she reached the group of women surrounding Maxime, she 
occasioned short cries of admiration, and the Marquise began to eye her from head to foot, murmuring: 

‘She has a marvellous figure.’ 

Madam Michelin, whose almah dress appeared hideously ponderous beside this simple veil, pursed her lips, while Madam Sidonie, shrivelled up in her black sorceress’s dress, whispered in her ear: 
‘It's the height of indecency: don’t you think so, you beautiful thing?’ 

‘Well!’ said the pretty brunette at last, ‘how angry Sir Michelin would be if | undressed like that.’ 

‘Quite right too,’ concluded the businesswoman. 

The band of serious-looking men was not of this opinion. They drooled from a distance. Sir Michelin, whom his wife had so inappropriately quoted, went into ecstasies, in order to please Sir Toutin- 
Laroche and Baron Gouraud, who were enraptured by the sight of Renée. Saccard was greatly complimented on his wife’s figure. He bowed, he professed to be quite moved. The evening was an 
auspicious one for him, and but for an occasional moment of distraction when he glanced in the direction of his sister, he appeared perfectly happy. 

‘| say, she has never showed us as much as that before,’ said Louise playfully in Maxime’s ear. 

She corrected herself, and added, with a mystifying smile: 

‘At least, not to me.’ 

The young man looked at her in alarm but she continued smiling, like a schoolboy delighted with a rather crude joke. 

The ball began. The stage of tableaux vivants had been used to accommodate a small band, in which brass predominated; and the clear notes of the homs and cornets rang out in the ideal forest with 
the blue trees. First came a quadrille: ‘Ah, il a des bottes, il a des bottes, Bastien!’ that was at that time extremely popular in the dance-halls. The ladies danced. Polkas, waltzes, and mazurkas alternated 
with the quadrilles. The swirling couples moved backwards and forwards, filling the long gallery, bounding in response to the brass, swaying to the lullaby of the violins. The fancy dresses, the cavalcade 
of women from every country and every period, rocked to and fro in a swarming medley of bright materials. After mingling and carrying off the colours in cadenced confusion, the rhythm, at certain 
strokes of the bow, abruptly brought back the same pink satin tunic, the same blue velvet bodice, side by side with the same dress-coat. Then another stroke of the bows and blast of the cornets pushed 
the couples on, made them travel in single file round the drawing room, with the swaying motion of a rowing-boat with a snapped painter drifting in the wind. And so on, endlessly, for hours. Sometimes, 
between two dances, a lady went to a window, suffocating, to breathe in a little of the fresh air; couples rested on a sofa in the little buttercup drawing room, or went into the hothouse, strolling slowly 
round the pathways. Skirts, their edges alone visible, laughed languidly under the arbours of creepers, in the depths of the warm shadow, where the forte notes of the cornets penetrated during the 
quadrilles of ‘Ohé les p’tits agneaux!’ and ‘J’ai un pied qui r'mue!’ 

When the servants opened the door to the dining room, transformed into a refreshment buffet, with sideboards against the walls and a long table in the middle laden with cold cuts, there was a great 
crush. A tall, handsome man, who had modestly kept his hat in his hand, was so violently flattened against the wall that the hat burst with a pitiful moan. This made everyone laugh. They rushed at the 
pastries and the truffled game, digging their elbows into one another. There was a general pillage, hands met over meat dishes, and the lackeys did not know whom to serve in this band of well-bred 
men, whose outstretched arms expressed their terrible fear of arriving too late and finding the dishes empty. An old gentleman grew angry because there was no claret, and champagne, he maintained, 
kept him awake. 

‘Gently, Messieurs, gently,’ said Baptiste in his grave voice. ‘There’s enough for everyone.’ 

But nobody listened. The dining room was full, and anxious dress-coats stood on tiptoe at the door. Before the sideboards stood groups, eating quickly, crowding together. Many swallowed their food 
without drinking, not having been able to lay their hands on a glass. Others, on the contrary, drank and looked in vain for a morsel of bread. 

‘Listen,’ said Sir Hupel de la Noue, whom Mignon and Charrier, sick of mythology, had dragged to the supper room, ‘we shan’t get a thing if we don’t stick together. It's much worse at the Tuileries, and 
| know what I’m talking about. You look after the wine, I'll see to the food.’ 

The Prefect had his eye on a leg of mutton. He stretched out his arm at the right moment through a sudden gap in the mass of shoulders, and quietly carried it off after stuffing his pockets with rolls. 
The contractors reappeared, Mignon with one bottle of champagne, Charrier with two; but they had only been able to find two glasses; they said that it did not matter, they would drink out of the same 
one. They all supped from the corner of a flower-stand at the end of the room. They did not even take off their gloves but put the slices already cut from the leg of mutton between their bread, and kept 
the bottles under their arms. Standing up, they talked with their mouths full, stretching out their chins so that the gravy would fall on the carpet. 

Charrier, having finished his wine before his bread, asked a servant to get him a glass of champagne. 

‘You'll have to wait, Sir!’ the servant angrily replied, forgetting that he was not in the kitchen. ‘Three hundred bottles have been finished already.’ 

Meanwhile the band was playing louder and louder, in sudden bursts. They were dancing the Kisses Polka, extremely popular in public dance-halls, and whose rhythm each dancer had to mark by 
embracing his partner. Madam d’Espanet appeared at the door of the dining room, flushed, her hair a little disarranged, trailing her long silver dress with a charming air of lassitude. As hardly anyone 
moved, she was obliged to push people aside. She walked slowly round the table, looking sulky. Then she came up to Sir Hupel de la Noue, who had finished eating and was wiping his mouth with his 
handkerchief. 

‘It would be extremely kind of you, Sir,’ she said with a bewitching smile, ‘if you would find me a chair. I've been all round the table.’ 

The Prefect had a grudge against the Marquise but his gallantry gave him no choice: he sprang into action, found a chair, installed Madam d’Espanet, and stood behind to wait on her. She would only 
have a few prawns, with a little butter, and half a glass of champagne. She ate daintily amid the gluttony of the men. The table and the chairs were reserved exclusively for the ladies. But an exception 
was always made for Baron Gouraud. There he was, sitting comfortably in front of a piece of game pie, slowly munching the crust. The Marquise won back the Prefect by telling him that she would 


never forget her artistic emotions in The Loves of Narcissus and Echo. She even explained, in a way that completely consoled him, why they had not waited for him: the ladies, on learning that the 
minister was there, had thought it would be impolite to prolong the interval. She ended by asking him to go and look for Madam Haffner, who was dancing with Mr Simpson, a brute of aman whom she 
disliked, she said. When Suzanne appeared, she completely forgot Sir Hupel de la Noue. 

Saccard, followed by Messieurs Toutin-Laroche, de Mareuil, and Haffner, had taken possession of a sideboard. As there was no room at the table, and Sir Saffré was passing by with Madam Michelin 
on his arm, he stopped them and insisted that the pretty brunette should join his party. She nibbled at some pastry, smiling, raising her bright eyes to the five men who surrounded her. They leant over 
her, touched her almah’s veils embroidered with threads of gold, and forced her up against the sideboard, on which she ended by leaning, taking cakes from every hand, with the docility of a slave amid 
her masters. Sir Michelin, alone at the other end of the room, was finishing off a pot of paté de foie gras which he had succeeded in capturing. 

Meanwhile Madam Sidonie, who had been prowling about ever since the first strokes of the bow had opened the ball, entered the dining room and summoned Saccard with a glance. 

‘She isn’t dancing,’ she said softly. ‘She seems restless. | think she’s considering something desperate. But | don’t know yet who the young man is. | must have something to eat and go back and see 
what | can see.’ 

Standing up, like a man, she ate a chicken wing that she got Sir Michelin, who had finished his paté, to give her. She poured herself a large glass of malaga, and then, after wiping her lips with her 
fingers, returned to the drawing room. The train of her sorceress’s dress seemed already to have collected all the dust from the carpets. 

The ball was flagging, the band was showing signs of fatigue, when a murmur circulated: ‘The cotillon! The cotillon! This put fresh life into the dancers and the brass. Couples appeared from all the 
shrubberies in the hothouse; the big drawing room filled up as for the first quadrille. The men who were not dancing looked on benevolently from the window-recesses as a talkative group in the middle 
of the room continued to grow; the supper-eaters in the next room craned their necks to see, without abandoning their food. 

‘Sir de Mussy says he won't dance,’ said a lady. ‘He swears he never leads the cotillon now. Please, just once more, Sir Mussy, just this. Just to please us.’ 

But the young attaché remained stiff and serious in his wing collar. It was really impossible, for he had sworn not to. There was general disappointment. Maxime refused too, saying that he was worn 
out. Sir Hupel de la Noue dared not offer his services; he was only interested in poetry. A lady who suggested Mr Simpson was promptly silenced; Mr Simpson was the most extraordinary cotillon- 
leader you ever saw; he had a penchant for fantastic and mischievous ideas; at one dance where they had been so imprudent as to choose hin, it was said that he had made the ladies jump over the 
chairs, and one of his favourite figures was to make everybody go round the room on all fours. 

‘Has Sir Saffré gone?’ asked a childish voice. 

He was just going, he was saying goodbye to the beautiful Madam Saccard, with whom he was on the best of terms since her refusal to have anything to do with him. The amiable sceptic admired the 
whims of others. He was brought back in triumph from the hall. He resisted, saying with a smile that they were embarrassing him, that this wasn’t his kind of thing. Then, seeing all the white hands 
stretched out towards him, he said: 

‘Come on, take up your positions. But | warn you, | belong to the old school. | have no imagination at all.’ 

The couples sat down around the room, on all the chairs that could be found; young men were even sent to fetch the iron chairs from the hothouse. It was a monster cotillon. Sir Saffré, who wore the 
rapt expression of a celebrant priest, chose as his partner Countess Vanska, whose Coral costume fascinated him. When everyone was in position, he cast a long look at the circle of skirts, each 
flanked by a dress-coat. Then he nodded to the band, whose brass resounded. Heads leaned forward along the smiling line of faces. 

Renée declined to take part in the cotillon. She had been nervous all evening, scarcely dancing, mingling with the groups, unable to stay still. Her friends thought she seemed odd. She had talked, 
during the evening, of making a balloon journey with a celebrated aeronaut who was the talk of Paris. When the cotillion began, she was annoyed at no longer being able to walk about freely; she 
stationed herself at the door leading to the hall, shaking hands with the men who were leaving, talking with her husband's closest associates. Baron Gouraud, whom a lackey was carrying off in his fur 
cloak, found a last word of praise for Renée’s Tahitian costume. 

Meanwhile, Sir Toutin-Laroche shook Saccard’s hand. 

‘Maxime is counting on you,’ said the latter. 

‘Quite so,’ replied the new senator. 

Tuming to Renée, he said: 

‘Madan, | forgot to congratulate you. So the dear boy is fixed up now!’ 

As she smiled in surprise, Saccard said: 

‘My wife doesn’t know yet. This evening we decided on the marriage between Miss de Mareuil and Maxime.’ 

She continued smiling, bowing to Sir Toutin-Laroche, who went off saying: 

‘You're signing the contract on Sunday, | gather? I’m going to Nevers on some mining business but I'll be back in time.’ 

Renée remained alone for a moment in the middle of the hall. She had lost her smile; and as what she had just been told sank in, she began to tremble. She stared at the red velvet hangings, the rare 
plants, the majolica vases. Then she said out loud: 

‘| must speak to him.’ 

She returned to the drawing room. But she could not enter. A figure of the cotillon barred the way. The band was playing a soft waltz movement. The ladies, holding each other by the hand, formed a 
ring like one of those rings of little girls singing ‘Giroflé girofla’; and they danced round as quickly as possible, pulling at each other’s arms, laughing, gliding. In the middle a gentleman — it was the 
mischievous Mr Simpson — held a long pink scarf; he raised it aloft, like a fisherman about to cast his net; but he was in no hurry, seeming to think it amusing to let the ladies dance round and tire 
themselves out. They panted and begged for mercy. Then he threw the scarf, with such skill that it wound round the shoulders of Madam d’Espanet and Madam Haffner, who were dancing side by 
side. It was one of the American’s jokes. Next he wanted to waltz with both ladies at once, and he had already taken the two of them by the waist, one with his left arm and the other with his right, when 
Sir Saffré said, in his stern voice as cotillon-king: 

‘You can’t dance with two ladies.’ 

But Mr Simpson refused to let go of the two waists. Adeline and Suzanne threw themselves backwards in his arms, laughing. The point was argued, the ladies grew angry, the uproar was prolonged, 
and the dress-coats in the window recesses wondered how de Saffré proposed to extricate himself creditably from this dilemma. For a moment he seemed perplexed. Then he smiled, took Madam 
d’Espanet and Madam Haffner by the hand, whispered a question in their ears, received their reply, and then, addressing Mr Simpson, asked: 

‘Do you pick verbena or periwinkle?’ 

Mr Simpson, looking rather foolish, said that he picked verbena. Whereupon Sir Saffré handed him the Marquise, saying: 

‘Here’s your verbena.’ 

There was discreet applause. They thought this very skilful. Sir Saffré was a cotillon-leader who was never at a loss, so the ladies said. Meanwhile the band, reinvigorated, had resumed the waltz air, 
and Mr Simpson, after dancing round the room with Madam d’Espanet, led her back to her seat. 

Renée was able to come in. She had bitten her lips till the blood came at the sight of all this nonsense. She thought these men and women stupid to throw scarves about and call themselves by the 
names of plants. Her ears rang, a furious impatience gave her a sudden desire to throw herself headlong into the crowd and force her way through it. She crossed the drawing room quickly, bumping 
into the couples returning belatedly to their seats. She went straight to the hothouse. She had seen neither Louise nor Maxime among the dancers, and thought that they must be there, in some nook 
of foliage, brought together by the instinct for fun and mischief that made them seek out little corners as soon as they found themselves anywhere together. But she explored the dim hothouse in vain. 
She only saw, behind an arbour, a tall young man kissing little Madam Daste’s hands, and murmuring: 

‘Madam de Lauwerens was right: you’re an angell’ 

This declaration made in her house, in her hothouse, shocked her. Really, Madam de Lauwerens ought to have taken her business elsewhere! Renée would have felt relieved had she been able to 
turn out of her rooms all these people who were shouting so loudly. Standing before the tank, she looked at the water, wondering where Louise and Maxime could be. The band was still playing the 
same waltz, whose slow, lilting tune made her feel sick. It was unbearable, not to be able to think in one’s own house. She became confused. She forgot that the young people were not married yet, 
and she said to herself that no doubt they had gone to bed. Then she thought of the dining room, and quickly ran up the hothouse steps. But, at the door of the ballroom, she was again stopped by a 
figure of the cotillon. 

‘This is the “Dark Spots”, Mesdames, ’ said Sir Saffré. ‘It's my own invention, and you will be the first to admire it.’ 

There was much laughter. The men explained the allusion to the ladies. The Emperor had just made a speech in which he had referred to the presence of certain dark spots on the horizon. These dark 
spots, for no apparent reason, had had a great success. The Parisian wits had appropriated the expression to such an extent that for the past week the dark spots had been applied to everything. Sir 
Saffré placed the gentlemen at one end of the room, making them turn their backs to the ladies, who were left at the other end. Then he ordered them to pull up their coats so as to hide the backs of 
their heads. This performance was gone through amid wild merriment. Hunchbacked, their shoulders screwed up, their coat tails falling no lower than their waists, the gentlemen looked quite hideous. 
‘Don't laugh, Mesdames,.’ cried Sir Saffré, with mock seriousness, ‘or I'll make you put your skirts over your heads.’ 

The gaiety increased. He made the most of his authority with some of the gentlemen who refused to conceal the backs of their heads. 

‘You are “dark spots”,’ he said, ‘hide your heads, just show your backs, the ladies must see nothing but black. Now walk about, mingle, so that you can’t be recognized.’ 

The hilarity was at its peak. The dark spots walked up and down, on their thin legs, swaying like headless crows. One gentleman’s shirt showed, with braces. The ladies begged for mercy, they were 
dying with laughter, and Sir Saffré graciously ordered them to go and fetch the ‘dark spots’. They flew off, like a covey of partridges, with a loud rustle of skirts. Then, at the end of her run, each seized 
hold of the gentleman nearest to her. There was total chaos. One after the other the couples disengaged themselves and waltzed round the room to the louder strains of the band. 

Renée leant against the wall. She looked on, pale, with pursed lips. An old gentleman came up to her to ask why she was not dancing. She had to smile and say something. She made her escape, and 
entered the supper room. It was empty. Amid the pillaged sideboards, the bottles and plates left lying about, Maxime and Louise sat quietly having supper at one end of the table, side by side, ona 
napkin they had spread out between them. They looked quite at home, laughing amid the disorder, the dirty plates, the greasy dishes, the still warm remnants of the gluttony of the white-gloved supper- 
eaters. They had simply brushed away the crumbs around them. Baptiste stalked solemnly round the table, without a glance at the room that looked as if it had been attacked by a pack of wolves; he 
waited for the servants to come and restore a semblance of order to the sideboards. 

Maxime had succeeded in putting a fine supper together. Louise adored nougat aux pistaches, a plate of which had remained intact on the top of a sideboard. In front of them were three partly emptied 
bottles of champagne. 

‘Perhaps Papa has gone,’ said the girl. 

‘So much the better!’ replied Maxime. ‘I'll see you home.’ 

As she laughed, he added: 

‘You know, they've made up their minds that I’m to marry you. It’s not a joke any more, it’s serious. What are we going to do when we get married?’ 

‘We'll do what everybody else does, of course!’ 

This joke slipped out rather quickly; she added immediately, as if to cancel it: 

‘We'll go to Italy. It will be good for my chest, I’m very ill ... Ah, my poor Maxime, what a funny wife you'll have! I’m no fatter than a slither of butter.’ 

She smiled, with a touch of sadness, in her page’s costume. A dry cough brought a sudden flush to her cheeks. 

‘It's the nougat,’ she said. ‘I’m not allowed to eat it at home. Pass me the plate, I'll put the rest in my pocket.’ 

She was emptying the plate when Renée entered. She went straight up to Maxime, making an enormous effort not to curse, and not to strike the hunchback sitting at table with her lover. 

‘| must talk to you,’ she stammered in a husky voice. 

He hesitated, alarmed, afraid to be alone with her. 

‘Alone, and straight away,’ repeated Renée. 

‘Why don’t you go, Maxime?’ said Louise, with her inscrutable look. ‘And at the same time you might try to find out what's become of my father. | lose him at every party we go to.’ 

He stood up, and then tried to stop Renée in the middle of the supper room, asking her what she needed to discuss so urgently. But she rejoined between her teeth: 

‘Follow me, or I'll speak out in front of everybody!’ 


He turned very pale, and followed her with the docility of a beaten animal. She thought Baptiste was staring at her; but at this moment she no longer cared. At the door the cotillon detained her a third 
time. 

‘Wait,’ she muttered. ‘These idiots will never finish.’ 

She took him by the hand, lest he should try to escape. 

Sir de Saffré was positioning the Duc de Rozan against the wall, in a corner of the room next to the door to the dining room. He put a lady in front of him, then a gentleman back to back with the lady, 
then another lady facing the gentleman, and so on ina line, couple by couple, like a long snake. As the ladies dawdled and talked, he cried: 

‘Come along, Mesdames! Take your places for the “Columns”.’ 

The ‘columns’ were formed. The indecency of finding themselves caught like this, squeezed in between two men, leaning against the back of one and feeling the chest of the other in front, made the 
ladies giggle. Their breasts pressed against the lapels of the dress-coats, the gentlemen’s legs disappeared in the ladies’ skirts, and when a sudden outburst of merriment made a head lean forward, 
the moustachios in front were obliged to draw back so as to avoid kissing. At one point a prankster must have given a slight push, for the line closed up, the men plunged deeper into the skirts; there 
were little cries and endless laughs. Baroness de Meinhold was heard to say: ‘Sir, you're smothering me; don’t squeeze so hard!’, and this seemed so amusing, and provoked such a fit of hilarity in the 
whole row, that the columns tottered, staggered, collided, and leant against each other to avoid falling. Sir Saffré waited with raised hands, ready to clap. Then he clapped. At this signal, suddenly, they 
all turned round. The couples who found themselves face to face clasped waists, and the column dispersed its chaplet of dancers into the room. None remained but the poor Duc de Rozan, who, as 
he turned round, found himself stuck with his nose against the wall. They all laughed. 

‘Come on,’ Renée said to Maxime. 

The band was still playing the waltz. This soft music, whose monotonous rhythm was becoming rather tiresome, increased Renée’s exasperation. She reached the little drawing room, holding Maxime 
by the hand; and pushing him up the staircase that led to the dressing room, she ordered: 

‘Go up.’ 

She followed. At this moment Madam Sidonie, who had been prowling after her sister-in-law all evening, surprised at her continual wanderings through the rooms, reached the hothouse steps. She 
saw a man’s legs disappearing into the darkness of the little staircase. A pale smile lit up her waxen face, and lifting her sorceress’s dress so as to go quicker, she hunted for her brother, bumping into 
a figure of the cotillon and questioning the servants she met on her way. At last she found Saccard with Sir Mareuil in a room next to the dining room that had been fitted up as a temporary smoking 
room. The two fathers were discussing the contract. But when his sister came up and whispered in his ear, Saccard rose, apologized, and disappeared. 

Upstairs, the dressing room was in complete disorder. On the chairs trailed Echo’s costume, the torn tights, odds and ends of crumpled lace, underclothing thrown aside in a heap, everything a woman 
in a hurry leaves behind her. The little ivory and silver accessories lay everywhere: there were brushes and nail-files that had fallen on the carpet; and the towels, still damp, the cakes of soap forgotten 
on the marble slab, the scent bottles left unstoppered gave a pungent odour to the flesh-coloured tent. Renée, to remove the white from her arms and shoulders, had used the pink marble bath, after 
the tableaux vivants. Iridescent soap stains floated on the surface of the cold water. 

Maxime stepped on a corset, almost fell, and tried to laugh. But he shuddered at the sight of Renée’s grim face. She came up to him, pushed him, and said in a low voice: 

‘So you're going to marry the hunchback?’ 

‘No,’ he murmured. ‘Who told you that?’ 

‘Oh, don't tell lies. There’s no point.’ 

He suddenly became defiant. She alarmed him, he wanted to have done with her. 

‘Well, yes, | am going to marry her. So what? Can’t | do what | want?’ 

She came up to him, her head slightly lowered, and with a wicked laugh grabbed his wrists: 

‘What you want? You know better than that. I'm your master. | could break your arms if | wanted to; you're no stronger than a girl.’ 

As he struggled, she twisted his arms with all the nervous violence of her anger. He uttered a faint cry. Then she let go and continued: 

‘You see? We'd better not fight; I'd only beat you.’ 

He remained very pale, with the shame of the pain he felt in his wrists. He watched her pacing up and down in the dressing room. She pushed back the furniture, thinking, fixing on the plan she had 
been turning over in her mind since her husband had told her of the marriage. 

‘I'll lock you in here,’ she said at last, ‘and as soon as it’s daylight we'll leave for Le Havre.’ 

He became even paler with alarm and disbelief: 

‘This is madness!’ he cried. ‘We can’t run away. You're off your head.’ 

‘Very likely. In any case it’s you and your father who have driven me mad. | want you, and | mean to have you. Too bad for those fools!’ 

A red glow appeared in her eyes. She continued, approaching Maxime once more, scorching his face with her breath: 

‘What do you think would happen to me if you married the hunchback? You would both laugh at me, perhaps | would have to take back that fool de Mussy, who leaves me utterly cold. When people 
have done what you and | have done, they stick to each other. Besides, it’s quite obvious. I’m bored without you, and since I’m going away, I'll take you with me. You can tell Céleste what you want her 
to fetch from your place.’ 

Maxime held out his hands, beseeching her: 

‘Please, Renée, don’t be silly. Pull yourself together. Just think of the scandal.’ 

‘| don’t care about the scandal! If you refuse, I'll go down to the drawing room and shout out that I’ve slept with you and that you’re cowardly enough now to marry this hunchback.’ 

He lowered his head, listened to her, already giving in, accepting this will that thrust itself so rudely upon him. 

‘We'll go to Le Havre,’ she resumed in a quieter voice, ‘and from there we'll go across to England. Nobody will bother us again. If that’s not far enough away, we'll go to America. I’m always so cold, I'd 
be better off there. I’ve often envied the Creoles.’ 

But hearing her elaborating her plan, Maxime was again seized with terror. To leave Paris, to go so far away with a woman who was undoubtedly mad, to leave behind a scandal that would exile him 
forever! It was as if he were being suffocated by a hideous nightmare. He sought desperately for a means of escape from this dressing room, from this pink retreat where the passing bell at Charenton 
seemed to be tolling. He thought he had hit on something. 

‘But | have no money,’ he said gently, so as not to exasperate her. ‘If you lock me in, | can’t get any.’ 

‘| have,’ she replied triumphantly. ‘I've got a hundred thousand francs. It’s all working out extremely well.’ 

She took from the looking-glass wardrobe the deed of transfer that her husband had left with her in the vague hope that she might lose her senses. She placed it on the dressing table, ordered Maxime 
to give her a pen and ink from the bedroom, and pushing back the soap-dishes, said as she signed the deed: 

‘There, I’ve done it. If I've been robbed, it’s because I’ve chosen to be. We'll call on Larsonneau on the way to the station. Now, my little Maxime, I’m going to lock you in, and we'll escape through the 
garden when I’ve turned all these people out of the house. We don’t even need to take any luggage.’ 

Her high spirits had returned. Her mad plan delighted her. It was a piece of supreme eccentricity, a dramatic finale that, in her feverish state, seemed to her quite inspired. It far surpassed her desire to 
travel in a balloon. She took Maxime in her arms, murmuring: 

‘My poor darling, did | hurt you just now? You see, you refused. But you'll see how nice it will be. Could your hunchback ever love you as | do? She’s not a woman, that creature...’ 

She laughed, drew him to her, and kissed him on the lips, when a sound made them both turn round. Saccard was standing in the doorway. 

There was a terrible silence. Slowly, Renée removed her arms from Maxime’s neck; she did not lower her head but stared at her husband with wide, unblinking eyes like those of a corpse; the young 
man, dumbfounded and terrified, staggered forward now that he was no longer held in her embrace. Stunned by this final blow that at last made the husband and father cry out in him, Saccard stood 
where he was, livid, his eyes burning into them from a distance. In the moist, fragrant atmosphere of the room, the three candles flared very high, their flames straight, with the immobility of fiery tears. 
The only thing that broke the terrible silence was a breath of music that floated up the narrow staircase: the waltz, with its serpentine modulations, glided, coiled, died away on the snow-white carpet, 
among the split tights and the skirts that had fallen on the floor. 

Then the husband stepped forward. His face was red with rage, he clenched his fists to strike the guilty pair. His anger burst forth like gunfire. He gave a strangled laugh, and coming closer, said: 
‘You were announcing your marriage to her, | suppose?’ 

Maxime retreated, leaning against the wall. 

‘Listen,’ he stammered, ‘it was her...’ 

He was about to accuse her like a coward, to lay the blame on her, to say that she wanted to carry him off, to defend himself with the meekness and trepidation of a child caught in the act. But he was 
too weak, the words died in his throat. Renée remained as stiff as a statue, retaining her mute air of defiance. Then Saccard, no doubt hoping to find a weapon, glanced round the room. On the corner 
of the dressing table, among the combs and nail-brushes, he caught sight of the deed of transfer, whose stamped yellow paper stood out on the white marble. He looked at the deed, then at the guilty 
pair. Leaning forward, he saw that the deed was signed. His eyes went from the open inkstand to the pen, still wet, lying next to the candlestick. He stood gazing at the signature. 

The silence seemed to increase, the flames of the candles grew longer, the waltz passed even more liltingly along the hangings. Saccard gave an imperceptible shrug. He threw another piercing look 
at his wife and son, as if to wring from their faces an explanation he was unable to supply. Then he slowly folded the deed and put it in the pocket of his dress-coat. His cheeks had become quite pale. 
‘You did well to sign, my dear,’ he said quietly to his wife. ‘A hundred thousand francs in cash. I'll give it to you this evening.’ 

He almost smiled but his hands still trembled. He took one or two steps forward, and added: 

‘It’s stifling in here. What an idea to come and hatch one of your jokes in this steam-bath!’ 

Turing to Maxime, who had raised his head, surprised at his father’s conciliatory tone, he said: 

‘Come downstairs, you! | saw you come up. | came to fetch you to say goodnight to Sir Mareuil and his daughter.’ 

The two men went downstairs, talking. Renée stood alone in the middle of the dressing room, staring at the gaping well of the staircase, down which she had just watched the father and son disappear. 
She could not take her eyes away from the well. They had gone off quietly, amicably! These two men had not set upon each other. She strained her ears to hear whether they were not rolling down the 
stairs, locked together in some terrible struggle. But she could hear nothing, in the darkness but the sound of dancing, a long lullaby. She thought she could hear in the distance the Marquise’s laugh 
and Sir Saffr’é s voice. So the drama was ended! Her crime, the kisses on the great grey-and-pink bed, the wild nights in the hothouse, the forbidden love that had consumed her for months, had 
culminated in this cheap, banal ending. Her husband knew everything and did not even strike her. The silence around her, the silence through which trailed the never-ending waltz, frightened her more 
than the sound of a murder. She felt afraid of this tranquillity, afraid of this delicate, discreet dressing room, filled with the fragrance of love. 

She saw herself in the high wardrobe mirror. She moved closer, surprised at her own image, forgetting her husband, forgetting Maxime, quite taken up with the strange woman she saw before her. 
Madness rose to her brain. Her yellow hair, caught at the temples and on her neck, seemed to her a naked obscenity. The line in her forehead deepened to such a degree that it formed a dark bar 
above her eyes, the thin blue scar of a lash from a whip. Who had marked her like that? Her husband had not so much as raised his hand. Her lips surprised her with their pallor, her short-sighted eyes 
seemed dead. How old she looked! She looked down, and when she saw herself in her tights, and in her light gauze blouse, she gazed at herself with lowered eyes and sudden blushes. Who had 
stripped her naked? What was she doing there, bare-breasted, like a prostitute displaying herself almost to the waist? She no longer knew. She looked at her thighs, rounded out by the tights; at her 
hips, whose supple outlines she could see under the gauze; at her breasts, barely covered. She was ashamed of herself, and contempt for her body filled her with mute anger at those who had left her 
like this, with mere bangles of gold at her wrists and ankles to cover her skin. 

Then, trying to remember what she was doing there, quite naked, before the mirror, her thoughts flashed back to her childhood, and she saw herself again at the age of seven in the solemn gloom of 
the Hotel Béraud. She recalled a day when Aunt Elisabeth had dressed them, Christine and her, in frocks of grey homespun with little red checks. It was Christmas. How pleased they had been with 
these two dresses, just alike! Their aunt spoiled them, and she went so far as to give them each a coral bracelet and necklace. The sleeves were long, the bodices came up to their chins, and the 
trinkets showed up on the stuff, and they thought it very pretty. Renée remembered too that her father was there, that he smiled in his sad way. That day she and her sister had walked up and down 
the children’s room like grownups, without playing, so as not to get dirty. Then, at the Sisters of the Visitation, her schoolfriends had laughed at her about ‘her clown’s dress’ that came down to her 


fingertips and up over her ears. She had begun to cry during lesson-time. At playtime, to stop them making fun of her, she had turned up the sleeves and tucked in the neckband of the bodice. The 
bracelet and necklace seemed to her to look prettier on her bare neck and arm. Was that when she had first begun to strip naked? 
Her life unfurled before her. She recalled her growing alarm, the cacophony of gold and flesh rising within her, at first coming up to her knees, then to her belly, then to her lips; and now she felt it 
submerging her, pounding on her skull. It was like a poisonous sap: it had weakened her limbs, grafted growths of shameful affection on her heart, made sickly, bestial caprices sprout in her brain. This 
sap had soaked into her feet on the rug of her barouche, on other carpets too, on all the silk and velvet on which she had been walking since her marriage. The footsteps of others must have left behind 
those poisonous seeds that were now germinating in her blood and circulating in her veins. She clearly remembered her childhood. When she was little, she had been extremely inquisitive. Even later, 
after the rape that had plunged her into wickedness, she had not wished for all that shame. She would certainly have become better if she had stayed knitting by Aunt Elizabeth’s side. She heard the 
regular clicking of her aunt's needles, while she stood staring into the mirror to read the peaceful future that had eluded her. But she saw only her pink thighs, her pink hips, that strange, pink silk woman 
standing before her, whose skin of fine, closely woven silk seemed made for lovers’ of dolls and puppets. She had come to that, to being a big doll from whose broken chest escaped a thin trickle of 
sawdust. Then, at the thought of the enormities of her life, the blood of her father, the bourgeois blood that had always tormented her at critical moments, cried out within her. She, who had always 
trembled at the thought of hell, ought to have spent her life buried in the austere gloom of the Hotel Béraud. Who, then, had stripped her naked? 
In the dim blue reflection of the glass she imagined she saw the figures of Saccard and Maxime rise up. Saccard, swarthy, grinning, iron-hued, with his cruel laugh and skinny legs. The strength of the 
man’s will! For ten years she had seen him at the forge, amid the sparks of red-hot metal, his flesh scorched, breathless, pounding away, lifting hammers twenty times too heavy for his arms, at the risk 
of crushing himself. She understood him now; he seemed to her to have grown taller through his superhuman efforts, his stupendous roguery, his obsession with money. She remembered how he leapt 
over obstacles, rolling in the mud, not bothering to wipe himself down, so that he could reach his goal more quickly, not even stopping to enjoy himself on the way, chewing on his twenty-franc pieces 
as he ran. Then Maxime’s pretty, fair-haired head appeared behind his father’s shoulder: he had his prostitute’s smile, his vacant, lascivious eyes that were never lowered, his centre parting that showed 
the whiteness of his skull. He laughed at Saccard, upon whom he looked down for taking so much trouble to make the money which he, Maxime, spent with such adorable ease. He was like a kept 
woman. His soft, slender hands bore witness to his vices. His smooth body had the languid attitude of satiated desire. In all his soft, feeble person, through which vice coursed gently like warm water, 
there shone not even a gleam of the curiosity of sin. He was a passive agent. Renée, as she looked at these two apparitions emerging from the faint shadows of the mirror, stepped back, saw that 
Saccard had used her like a stake, like an investment, and that Maxime had happened to be there to pick up the louis fallen from the gambler’s pocket. She was an asset in her husband’s portfolio; he 
urged her to buy gowns for an evening, to take lovers for a season; he wrought her in the flames of his forge, using her as a precious metal with which to gild the iron of his hands. So, little by little, the 
father had driven her to such a pitch of madness and abandonment as to desire the kisses of the son. If Maxime was the impoverished blood of Saccard, she felt that she was the product, the maggot- 
eaten fruit of the two men, the pit of infamy they had dug between them, and into which they now both rolled. 
She knew now. It was they who had stripped her naked. Saccard had unhooked her bodice, and Maxime had pulled down her skirt. Then, between them, they had torn off her shift. Now she stood 
there without a rag, with gold bracelets, like a slave. They had looked upon her only a moment ago, and they had not said: ‘You are naked.’ The son had trembled like a coward, shuddering at the 
thought of pursuing his crime to its conclusion, refusing to follow her in her passion. The father, instead of killing her, had robbed her; this man punished people by rifling their pockets: a signature had 
fallen like a ray of sunshine into the depths of his anger, and by way of vengeance he had carried off the signature. Then she had seen them walk down the stairs and disappear into the darkness. No 
blood on the carpet, not a cry, not a moan. They were cowards. They had stripped her naked. 
She recalled how, on one single occasion, she had read the future, on the day when, close to the murmuring shadows of the Parc Monceau, the thought that her husband would corrupt her and one 
day drive her mad had come to her and disturbed her growing desires. How her poor head hurt! She realised now the folly of the illusion that had made her believe that she lived with impunity in a 
blissful world of divine pleasure! She had lived in the land of shame, and she was punished by the desertion of her whole body, by the annihilation of her whole being, now in its death-throes. She wept 
at not having listened to the voices of the trees. 
Her nudity irritated her. She turned her head and looked around. The dressing room still had its heavy odour of musk, its warm silence, broken by the phrases of the waltz, like the last ripples on a pool 
of water. The faint laughter of distant voluptuousness passed over her with unbearable irony. She held her hands over her ears so as not to hear it. Then she saw clearly the luxury of the room. She 
looked up at the pink tent, the silver crown that showed a plump Cupid preparing his dart; she gazed at the furniture, at the marble slab of the dressing table, heaped high with pots and implements that 
now meant nothing to her; she went up to the bath still full of stagnant water; she kicked away the things that trailed down from the white satin of the easy chairs, Echo’s costume, petticoats, stray 
towels. From all these things feelings of shame arose: Echo’s dress reminded her of the dumb-show she had acquiesced in for the eccentricity of offering herself to Maxime in public; the bath exhaled 
the scent of her body, the water in which she had soaked filling the room with the feverishness of a sick woman; the table with its soap dishes and cosmetics, the furniture with its bed-like fullness bore 
the crude insignia of her body, of her affairs, of all the filth she longed to forget. She moved back to the middle of the room, her face crimson, not knowing how she could flee from this alcove perfume, 
this pink display of luxury, flaunting itself with the shamelessness of a prostitute. The room was as naked as she was: the pink bath, the pink skin of the hangings, the pink marble of the two tables took 
on a life of their own, coiled up, surrounding her with such an orgy of lust that she closed her eyes and bowed her head, crushed and overwhelmed beneath the lace of the walls and the ceiling. 
But in the darkness she again saw the flesh-coloured stain of the dressing room, and she perceived too the soft grey of the bedroom, the soft gold of the little drawing room, and the hard green of the 
hothouse, all this complicitous luxury. It was there that her feet had been impregnated with the poisonous sap. She would never have slept with Maxime in a garret. It would have been too cheap. Silk 
had given her crime a coquettish quality. She imagined tearing down the lace, spitting on the silk, kicking her great bed to pieces, dragging her luxury into some gutter from where it would emerge worn 
out and dirty like herself. 
When she opened her eyes again, she approached the mirror and examined herself closely. It was all over. She saw herself dead. Every feature told her that the destruction of her brain was nearly 
complete. Maxime, the last perversion of her senses, had finished his work, exhausted her body, unhinged her mind. No joys remained for her to taste, no hope of reawakening. This thought enraged 
her. In a final access of desire, she dreamt of recapturing her prey, of swooning in Maxime’s arms and carrying him off with her. Louise could never marry him; Louise well knew that he did not belong 
to her, since she had seen them kissing each other on the lips. Then she threw a fur pelisse over her shoulders, so as not to walk naked through the ball. She went downstairs. 
In the little drawing room she came face to face with Madam Sidonie. The latter, in order to enjoy the drama, had again stationed herself on the hothouse steps. She did not know what to make of 
Saccard’s reappearance with Maxime, nor of his curt replies to her whispered questions. Then she guessed the truth. Her sallow face turned pale, she thought this was really too much. She went and 
glued her ear to the door of the staircase, hoping to hear Renée crying upstairs. When Renée opened the door, it almost struck her sister-in-law in the face. 
‘You're spying on me!’ said Renée angrily. 
Madam Sidonie replied with fine disdain: 
‘Do you think | care about your filthy affairs?” 
Catching up her sorceress’s dress, retreating with a majestic look, she said: 
‘It's not my fault, my dear, if things go wrong. | bear you no ill will, you know. You could have had and could still have a second mother in me. I'd be glad to see you whenever you wish.’ 
Renée did not listen. She entered the big drawing room and walked through a very complicated figure of the cotillon without even noticing the surprise occasioned by her fur pelisse. In the middle of 
the room were groups of ladies and their partners mingling together, waving streamers, and Sir Saffré s fluty voice was calling out: 
‘Now, Mesdames, it’s time for the “Mexican War’. The ladies who play the bushes must spread out their skirts and stay crouched. The gentlemen must dance round the bushes. When | clap my hands 
each of them must waltz with his bush.’ 
He clapped his hands. The brass resounded, the waltz sent the couples spinning once more round the room. The figure was not very successful. Two ladies had been left behind on the carpet, 
entangled in their dresses. Madam Daste declared that the only thing she liked in the ‘Mexican War’ was making a ‘cheese’ with her dress, as at school. 
Renée, reaching the hall, bumped into Louise and her father, whom Saccard and Maxime were seeing off. Baron Gouraud had left. Madam Sidonie went with Mignon and Charrier, while Sir Hupel de 
la Noue escorted Madam Michelin, followed discreetly by her husband. The Prefect had spent the latter part of the evening paying court to the pretty brunette. He had just succeeded in persuading her 
to spend one of the summer months in his departmental town, ‘where she would see some really fascinating antiquities’. 
Louise, who was covertly munching the nougat she had put in her pocket, was seized with a coughing fit just as she was leaving. 
‘Wrap yourself up,’ said her father. 
Maxime quickly tightened the strings of the hood of her opera cloak. She lifted her chin and let herself be muffled up. When Madam Saccard appeared, Sir Mareuil turned back to say goodbye. They 
all stayed talking for a moment. Renée, to explain her pallor and her shivering, said she had felt cold and had gone up to her room to put the fur over her shoulders. She was waiting for the moment 
when she could talk to Louise, who was looking at her calmly. When the gentlemen shook hands once more, she leant forward and murmured: 
‘Tell me, you're not going to marry him? It’s not possible. You know quite well...’ 
The child interrupted her, rising on tiptoe to speak in her ear: 
‘Oh! Don’t worry. I'll take him away. It won't make any difference, since we’re going to Italy.’ 
She smiled her vague, vicious, sphinx-like smile. Renée was speechless. She did not understand, she had the impression that the hunchback was making fun of her. Then, when the de Mareuils had 
gone, after repeating several times ‘See you on Sunday!’, she looked at her husband and at Maxime with frightened eyes. Seeing their complacent, self-satisfied attitudes, she hid her face in her hands 
and fled, seeking refuge in the depths of the hothouse. 
The pathways were deserted. The great clumps of foliage were asleep, and on the heavy surface of the tank two budding water-lilies were slowly opening. Renée would gladly have sought relief in 
tears; but this moist heat, this pungent odour that she recognized, stuck in her throat and strangled her despair. She looked down at the spot in the yellow sand at her feet, on the edge of the tank, 
where the previous winter she used to spread out the bearskin rug. When she looked up, she saw yet another figure of the cotillon in the distance, through the two open doors. 
The noise was deafening, there was a confused mélée in which at first she could make out nothing but flying skirts and prancing black legs. Sir Saffré s voice cried, ‘Change your partners! Change 
your partners!’ The couples passed by amid a fine yellow dust; each gentleman, after three or four turns in the waltz, threw his partner into the arms of his neighbour, who in turn threw him his. Baroness 
de Meinhold, in her costume as the Emerald, fell from the hands of the Count de Chibray into the hands of Mr Simpson; he caught her as best he could by the shoulder, while the tips of his gloves 
glided under her bodice. The Countess Vanska, flushed, jingling her coral pendants, went with a bound from the chest of Sir Saffré to the chest of the Duc de Rozan, whom she entwined in her arms 
and compelled to hop round for five turns, when she hung onto the hips of Mr Simpson, who had just flung the Emerald to the leader of the cotillion. Madam Teissiére, Madam Daste, and Madam de 
Lauwerens shone like large, live jewels, with the blond pallor of the Topaz, the blue of the Turquoise, and the bright blue of the Sapphire; they had moments of abandonment, curved under a waltzer’s 
outstretched wrist, then set off again, fell backwards or forwards into a fresh embrace, found themselves successively in the arms of every man in the room. However, Madam d’Espanet, standing in 
front of the band, had succeeded in catching hold of Madam Haffner as she sped by, and now waltzed with her, refusing to let her go. Gold and Silver danced lovingly together. 
Renée suddenly understood this whirling of skirts, this prancing of legs. Standing lower down, she could see the frenzied movement of the feet, the blur of glazed shoes and white ankles. At intervals 
it seemed to her as if a gust of wind was about to blow away the dresses. The bare shoulders, the bare arms, the bare heads that reeled past, caught up, thrown off, and caught up again at the end of 
the gallery, where the music of the band grew madder and the red hangings swooned amid the final fever of the ball, seemed to her a tumultuous symbol of her life, of her self-exposure, of her wild 
self-indulgence. At the thought that Maxime, in order to take the hunchback in his arms, had abandoned her there, in the very spot where they had made love, she felt a pang of pain so intense that 
she thought of plucking a stalk of the tanghin tree that grazed her cheek, and of chewing it dry. But she was afraid, and she remained standing before the shrub, shivering under the fur that she drew 
tightly around her in a gesture of terror and shame. 

028 
3 months later, on one of those dismal spring mornings that in Paris recall the greyness and damp of winter, Aristide Saccard got out of a cab in the Place du Chateau d’Eau and turned with four other 
gentlemen into the large demolition site that was to become the Boulevard du Prince-Eugene. They formed a committee of inspection sent by the Compensation Authority to value certain houses on 
the spot, their owners not having been able to come to an agreement with the City. 
Saccard was repeating the stroke of luck of the Rue de la Pépiniére. To keep his wife’s name out of it, he began with a spurious sale of the building plots and the music-hall. Larsonneau handed over 
the lot to an imaginary creditor. The deed of sale bore the colossal figure of three million francs. This figure was so outrageous that, when the expropriation agent, in the name of the non-existent 
landlord, claimed the amount of the purchase money as an indemnity, the committee at the Hotel de Ville flatly refused to allow more than two million and a half, despite the machinations of Sir Michelin 
and the appeals of Sir Toutin-Laroche and Baron Gouraud. Saccard had foreseen this setback; he refused the offer, let the case go before the Commission, of which he happened to be a member 
together with Sir Mareuil, whose membership was a coincidence to which Saccard had no doubt contributed. It was thus that, with four of his colleagues, he found himself appointed to conduct an 
inquiry into his own site. 


Sir de Mareuil accompanied him. The other three consisted of a doctor, who smoked a cigar without caring the least in the world for the heaps of rubbish he stepped over, and two businessmen, of 
whom one, a manufacturer of surgical instruments, used to be an itinerant knife-grinder. 

The path these gentlemen followed was dreadful. It had been raining all night. The sodden earth was turning into a river of mud, running between the demolished houses over a track cutting across the 
soft ground, in which the dobbin-carts sank up to their axles. On either side, great pieces of wall, burst open by pickaxes, remained standing; tall, gutted buildings, displaying their pale insides, opened 
to the skies their wells stripped of stairs, their gaping rooms suspended in mid-air like the broken drawers of a big, ugly piece of furniture. Nothing could be more forlorn than the wallpaper of these 
rooms, blue or yellow squares hanging in tatters, marking the positions, five or six storeys high, right up to the roofs, of wretched little garrets, cramped holes that had once contained, perhaps, a whole 
human existence. On the bare walls, ribbons of flues rose side by side, lugubriously black and with sharp bends. A forgotten weathercock grated at the edge of a roof, while loose gutters hung down 
like rags. The gap yawned still wider in the midst of these ruins, like a breach opened by cannon; the roadway, as yet hardly set out, filled with rubbish, mounds of earth, and deep puddles, stretched 
out under the leaden sky, amid the sinister pallor of the falling plaster dust, edged with the black strips of chimneys as with mourning border. 

The gentlemen, with their polished boots, their frock coats, and top hats, struck a strange note in this muddy, dirty yellow landscape, traversed only by sallow workers, horses splashed to their backs, 
carts whose sides were hidden beneath a coating of dust. They went in single file, hopping from stone to stone, avoiding the pools of liquid mire, sometimes sinking in up to their ankles and then cursing 
as they shook their feet. Saccard had suggested taking the Rue de Charonne that would have spared them this tramp over rough ground; but unfortunately they had several plots to visit on the long 
line of the boulevard; they had decided, out of curiosity, to go through the middle of the roadworks. From time to time they stopped, balancing on a piece of plaster that had fallen into a rut, calling to 
one another to point out some yawning flooring, a flue stuck straight up in the air, a joist that had fallen onto a neighbouring roof. This demolition area at the end of the Rue du Temple fascinated them. 
‘It's extraordinary,’ said Sir Mareuil. ‘Saccard, look at that kitchen up there; there’s an old frying pan still hanging over the stove. | can see it quite clearly.’ 

The doctor, his cigar between his teeth, had planted himself before a demolished house of which only the ground-floor rooms remained, filled with the debris of the other storeys. A solitary piece of wall 
rose from the heap of bricks and rubbish; and in order to pull it down in one go they had tied a rope round it at which some thirty workers were tugging. 

‘They won't do it,’ muttered the doctor. ‘They're pulling too much to the left.’ 

The four others retraced their steps to see the wall come down. All five of them, with wide eyes and bated breath, waited for the fall with a thrill of pleasure. The workers, relaxing and then suddenly 
stiffening, cried, ‘Heave ho!’ 

‘They won't do it,’ repeated the doctor. 

Then, after a few seconds, one of the businessmen said joyously: 

‘It's moving, it’s moving.’ 

When the wall at last gave way and came down with a thunderous crash, raising a cloud of plaster, the gentlemen smiled at one another. They were delighted. Their frock coats were covered with a 
fine dust that whitened their arms and shoulders. 

They talked about the workers as they resumed their cautious progress through the puddles. There were not many good ones among them. They were all lazy, spendthrift, and obstinate into the 
bargain, dreaming only of their employer's ruin. Sir Mareuil, who for the last minute had been nervously watching two poor devils perched on the comer of a roof hacking at a wall with their pickaxes, 
expressed the view that they were very courageous all the same. The others stopped again and looked up at the labourers balancing themselves, leaning over, striking with all their might; they shoved 
the stones down with their feet and calmly watched them break into pieces beneath them: if their pickaxes had gone wide of the mark, the mere momentum of their arms would have hurled them to the 
ground. 

‘Oh, they're used to it,’ said the doctor, putting his cigar back in his mouth. ‘They're absolute brutes.’ 

They reached one of the houses they had to inspect. They hurried through their task in a quarter of an hour, and resumed their walk. They gradually lost their disgust of the mud; they walked straight 
through the puddles, giving up all hope of keeping their boots clean. When they passed the Rue Ménilmontant, one of the businessmen, the ex-knife-grinder, became agitated. He gazed at the ruins 
around him, failing to recognize the neighbourhood. He said he had lived in this area more than thirty years ago, when he had arrived in Paris, and that he would really like to find his old place again. 
He was still looking when the sight of a house which the labourers’ picks had already cut in two made him stop short in the middle of the roadway. He studied the door and the windows. Then, pointing 
to a corner of the demolished building high above them, he cried: 

‘There it is! That's it!’ 

‘What?’ asked the doctor. 

‘My room! That's it!’ 

It was on the fifth floor, a little room that previously must have looked out onto a courtyard. A breach in the wall showed it quite bare, already cut into on one side, with wallpaper with a pattern of big 
yellow flowers, a broad torn strip of which fluttered in the wind. On the left they could still see a cupboard recess, lined with blue paper, and next to it the aperture for a stovepipe, with a bit of piping left 
init. 

The ex-worker was overcome with emotion. 

‘| spent five years there,’ he murmured. ‘It was hard in those days; but no matter, | was young ... You see the cupboard; that’s where | put by three hundred francs, sou by sou. And the hole for the 
stovepipe, | can still remember the day | made it. There was no fireplace, it was bitterly cold, all the more so because | was often on my own.’ 

‘Come, come,’ interrupted the doctor, joking, ‘there’s no need to tell us your secrets. You sowed your wild oats like the rest of us.’ 

‘That's true,’ ingenuously resumed the ex-knife-grinder. ‘I still remember an ironing girl who lived opposite. The bed was on the right, near the window. Ah, my poor room, look what they’ve done to it!’ 
He was really very upset. 

‘Come on,’ said Saccard. ‘There’s nothing wrong with pulling these old hovels down. We're going to build fine freestone houses in their place. Would you still live in a dump like that? There’s nothing to 
stop you taking up residence on the new boulevard.’ 

‘True enough,’ replied the manufacturer, who seemed consoled. 

The committee of inspection halted again two houses further on. The doctor stayed outside, smoking, looking at the sky. When they reached the Rue des Amandiers, the houses became more scattered; 
they now passed through large enclosures, pieces of waste ground scattered with tumbledown shacks. Saccard seemed very pleased by this walk through the demolitions. He had just remembered 
the dinner he had had with his first wife on the Buttes Montmartre, and he clearly recalled how he had pointed out to her, with his hand, the cutting that went from the Place du Chateau d’Eau to the 
Barriére du Trone. The realisation of his prophecy delighted him. He followed the cutting with the secret joy of authorship, as though he himself had struck the first blows of the pickaxe with his iron 
fingers. He skipped over the puddles, reflecting that three million francs were waiting for him beneath a heap of rubble, at the end of this stream of mire. 

Meanwhile the gentlemen began to fancy themselves in the country. The road passed through gardens, whose separating walls had been pulled down. There were large clumps of budding lilac. The 
foliage was a very delicate, pale green. Each of these gardens, looking like a hideaway hung with the greenery of the shrubs, was hollowed out with a small pond, a miniature waterfall, bits of wall on 
which were painted trompe-l’oeil in the form of foreshortened groves and blue landscapes. The buildings, far apart and discreetly hidden, were like Italian villas and Greek temples: moss was eating 
away the bottoms of the plaster columns, while lichens had already loosened the mortar of the pediments. 

‘Those are “follies”,’ said the doctor with a wink. 

Seeing that the others did not understand him, he explained that under Louis XV the Court nobility kept up houses for their licentious parties. It was the fashion. He added: 

‘Those places were called their “follies”. The neighbourhood is full of them ... There were some fine goings-on here, | can tell you.’ 

The committee of inquiry had become very attentive. The two businessmen’s eyes glittered, they smiled and looked with great interest at these gardens, these villas which they had barely graced with 
a glance before hearing their colleague’s comments. They stood for a long time before a grotto. But when the doctor, seeing a house already attacked by pickaxes, said that he recognized the Count 
de Savigny’s ‘folly’, well known for that nobleman’s orgies, the whole committee left the boulevard to go and inspect the ruins. They climbed onto the rubbish heaps, entered the ground-floor rooms by 
the windows, and as the workers were having their lunch, they were able to linger there quite at their ease. They stayed a good half-hour, examining the ceiling roses, the frescos over the door, the 
tortuous mouldings of the plaster yellowed with age. The doctor reconstructed the house. 

‘Look here’, he said, ‘this room must be the banquet hall. There, in that recess, must have stood a huge divan. And I’m positive there was a mirror over the divan; there are the mirror’s feet ... Those 
devils certainly knew how to enjoy life!’ 

They would never have left these ruins that tickled their curiosity, had not Saccard, becoming impatient, said to them with a laugh: 

‘You can look as long as you like but the ladies are gone. Let’s get on with our business.’ 

Before moving on, the doctor climbed onto a mantelpiece in order to detach, with a delicate blow of the pickaxe, a little painted Cupid’s head that he put into the pocket of his frock coat. 

They arrived at last at the end of their journey. The land that was formerly Madam Aubertot’s was very extensive; the music-hall and the garden took up barely half of it, the rest had here and there a 
few nondescript houses. The new boulevard cut diagonally across this huge parallelogram, and this had allayed one of Saccard’s fears: he had long imagined that only a corner of the music-hall would 
be cut off. Accordingly Larsonneau had been instructed to talk very big, as the bordering plots ought to increase at least fivefold in value. He was already threatening the City with a recent decree that 
authorized the landowners to provide no more than the land absolutely necessary for the public works. 

The expropriation agent received them in person. He walked them through the garden, made them go over the music-hall, showed them a huge bundle of papers. The two businessmen had gone down 
again, accompanied by the doctor, whom they were still asking about the Count de Savigny’s folly that had captured their imaginations. They listened to him open-mouthed, all three standing beside 
one of the amusement games. He told them about Madam de Pompadour and the affairs of Louis XV, while Sir Mareuil and Saccard continued the inquiry alone. 

‘We've finished,’ said the latter, returning to the garden. ‘If you will allow me, Messieurs, I'll draw up the report.’ 

The manufacturer of surgical instruments did not even hear. He was deep in the Regency. 
‘What strange times, all the same!’ he murmured. Then they found a cab in the Rue de Charonne, and drove off, splashed up to their knees but as satisfied with their walk as if they had had a day in 
the country. In the cab the conversation changed, they talked politics, they said that the Emperor was doing great things. No one had ever seen the like of what they had just seen. That great, long, 
straight street would be splendid when the houses were built. 
Saccard drew up the report, and the Authority granted three million francs. The speculator was in dire straits, he could not have waited another month. This money saved him from ruin and even from 
the dock. He paid five hundred thousand francs towards the million he owed his upholsterer and his builder for the house in the Parc Monceau. He stopped up other holes, launched new companies, 
deafened Paris with the sound of the real crown pieces he shovelled out onto the shelves of his iron safe. The golden stream had a source at last. But it was not yet a solid, established fortune, flowing 
with an even, continuous current. Saccard, saved from a crisis, thought himself a beggar with the crumbs from his three million, and said frankly that he was still too poor, that he could not stop; and 
soon the ground appeared once more to be giving way under his feet. 

Larsonneau had conducted himself so admirably in the Charonne affair that Saccard, after a brief hesitation, had the honesty to give him his ten per cent and his bonus of thirty thousand francs. The 
expropriation agent immediately set up a banking house. When his accomplice peevishly accused him of being richer than himself, the yellow-gloved dandy replied with a laugh: 

‘You see, master, you're very clever at making the five-franc pieces rain down but you don’t know how to pick them up.’ 

Madam Sidonie took advantage of her brother’s stroke of luck to borrow ten thousand francs from him, and used them to spend two months in London. She retumed without a sou. It was never known 
where the ten thousand francs had gone. 

‘Good gracious!’ she replied, when they asked her about it, ‘it all costs money. | ransacked all the libraries. | had three secretaries helping me.’ 

When she was asked if she had at last some positive information about the three thousand million, she smiled mysteriously, and muttered: 

‘You're a lot of unbelievers ... I've discovered nothing but it makes no difference. You'll see one of these days.’ 

She had not wasted all her time, however, while she was in England. Her brother the minister took advantage of her journey to entrust her with a delicate errand. When she returned she obtained a 
huge volume of orders from the Ministry. It was a fresh incarnation. She made contracts with the Government, she undertook every imaginable kind of supply. She sold it provisions and arms for the 
troops, furniture for the prefectures and public departments, firewood for the museums and government offices. The money she made did not induce her to change her eternal black dresses, or her 
dismal, sallow face. Saccard reflected that it was indeed she whom he had seen long ago furtively leaving his brother Eugéne’s house. She must have kept secretly in touch with him all the time, for 
reasons unknown to all. 


Amid these interests, these insatiable appetites, Renée suffered agonies. Aunt Elisabeth was dead; her sister had married and left the Hotel Béraud, where her father alone remained in the gloomy 
shadows of the big rooms. In one season she exhausted her aunt's inheritance. She had taken to gambling. She had found a house where ladies sat at the card table until three o'clock in the morning, 
losing hundreds of thousands of francs a night. She made an attempt to drink; but she could not, overcome with disgust. Since she had found herself alone again, she let herself go more than ever, not 
knowing how to kill time. She tried everything. But nothing appealed to her amid the infinite boredom that engulfed her. She seemed older, she had blue rings round her eyes, her nose became thinner, 
her lips pouted with sudden, inexplicable laughter. She was breaking down. 

When Maxime had married Louise, and the young couple left for Italy, she no longer troubled herself about her lover, and even seemed to have forgotten him. When, six months later, Maxime returned 
alone, having buried ‘the hunchback’ in the cemetery of a small town in Lombardy, her feeling towards him was one of hatred. She remembered Phédre, she doubtless recalled the poisonous love to 
which she had heard La Ristori lend her sobs. Then, to avoid having the young man in her house in future, to dig an abyss of shame between the father and the son, she forced her husband to 
acknowledge the incest, telling him that on the day when he had surprised her with Maxime, the latter, who had been running after her for a long time, was trying to rape her. Saccard was terribly 
annoyed by her persistent desire to open his eyes. He was compelled to break with his son, to stop seeing him. The young widower, rich with his wife’s dowry, took a small house in the Avenue de 
'lmpératrice, where he lived alone. He gave up the Council of State, he trained racehorses. Renée thus experienced one of her last pleasures. She took her revenge, throwing back in their faces the 
infamy these two men had set in her; she said to herself that now she would never again see them laughing at her, arm-in-arm, like friends. 

As Renée’s affections crumbled there came a time when she had only her maid left to love. She had gradually developed a maternal fondness for Céleste. Perhaps this girl, who was all that remained 
to remind her of Maxime’s love, recalled the hours of pleasure forever dead. Perhaps she simply felt touched by the fidelity of this honest soul whose devotion nothing seemed to shake. From the 
depths of her remorse she thanked her for having witnessed her shame without leaving her in disgust; she pictured self-denials, a whole life of renunciation, before becoming able to understand the 
calmness of the maidservant in the presence of incest, her icy hands, her respectful and serene attentions; and she was all the happier in the girl’s devotion as she knew her to be virtuous and thrifty, 
with no lovers and no vices. 

Sometimes, in her sadness, she would say to her: 

‘Ah, my girl, it will be your duty to close my eyes.’ 

Céleste did not reply, and smiled curiously. One morning she quietly told Renée that she was leaving, that she was going back to the country. Renée stood trembling, as if some great misfortune had 
overtaken her. She plied her with questions. Why was she deserting her when they got on so well together? She offered to double her wages. 

But the maidservant replied no with a gesture, placidly and obstinately. 

‘Listen, Madam,’ she said finally, ‘you could offer me all the gold in Peru, | wouldn’t stay a week longer. You really don’t know me. I've been with you for eight years, haven’t |? Well, from the first day, | 
said to myself, “As soon as I’ve saved five thousand francs, I'll go back home; I'll buy Lagache’s house, and !’ll live very happily.” It's something | promised myself, you see. | reached my target yesterday, 
when you gave me my wages.’ 

Renée felt a sudden chill. She saw Céleste moving behind her and Maxime while they kissed, and she now saw her indifference, her complete detachment, thinking of her five thousand francs. She 
made one more attempt to keep her, afraid of the void that threatened her existence, hoping, in spite of everything, to keep by her side this obstinate creature whom she had looked upon as utterly 
devoted and whom she now discovered to be merely selfish. The girl smiled, still shaking her head, muttering: 

‘No, no, | can’t do it. | would refuse even if my mother asked me. I'll buy two cows. | may start a little haberdasher’s shop. It’s very nice in our part of the country. You’d be welcome to come and see 
me. It’s near Caen. I'll leave the address.’ 

Renée stopped insisting. She wept when she was alone. The next day she decided to take Céleste to the Gare de Quest in her own brougham. She gave her one of her travelling rugs, and some 
cash, fussed around her like a mother whose daughter is about to set off on a long journey. In the brougham she looked at her with tears in her eyes. Céleste chatted, saying how pleased she was to 
be leaving. Then, growing bolder, she spoke out and gave her mistress some advice. 

‘| would never have behaved as you did, Madam. | often said to myself, when | found you with Sir Maxime: “How is it possible to be so foolish about men!” It always ends badly. I’ve always mistrusted 
them!’ 

She laughed, throwing herself back in the corner of the brougham. 

‘My money would have disappeared!’ she continued. ‘And at this moment | might have been crying my eyes out. That's why, whenever | saw a man, | picked up a broomstick. | never dared tell you all 
this. Besides, it wasn’t my business. You were free to do as you pleased, and | only had to earn my money and behave properly.’ 

At the railway station Renée said she would pay her fare, and bought her a first-class ticket. As they had arrived early, she kept her talking, took her hands in hers, and repeated: 

‘Take care, and look after yourself, my dear.’ 

Céleste stood looking happy, with a fresh, smiling face, as her mistress gazed at her with tears in her eyes. Renée again spoke of the past, and suddenly Céleste exclaimed: 

‘| was forgetting: | never told you about Baptiste ... | suppose they didn’t want to tell you...’ 

Renée admitted that she did not know to what she was referring. 

‘Well, you remember his grand, dignified air and his haughty look; you remarked on them yourself. All that was play-acting. He didn’t like women, he never came down to the pantry when we were 
there; and, | can tell you now, he even said it was disgusting in the drawing room because of the low-necked dresses. I’m quite sure he didn’t like women!’ 

She leant forward and whispered something in Renée’s ears, making her blush. 

‘When the new stable lad’, she continued, ‘told Sir everything, Sir preferred to dismiss Baptiste rather than have him prosecuted. It seems that filthy sort of thing had been going on in the stables for 
years. And to think that great beanpole pretended to be fond of horses! It was the grooms he was after.’ 

The bell interrupted her. She hurriedly caught up the nine or ten packages from which she had refused to be parted. She allowed herself to be kissed. Then she went off, without looking back. 

Renée remained in the station until the engine whistled. When the train had gone she did not know what to do in her despair; her days seemed to stretch before her as empty as the great hall where 
she had been left alone. She stepped back into her brougham and told the coachman to drive her home. But on the way she changed her mind; she was afraid of her room, of the boredom awaiting 
her there; she did not even have the energy to go in and change her dress for her customary drive round the lake. She felt a need for sunlight, for a crowd. 

She ordered the coachman to drive to the Bois. 

It was four o’clock. The Bois was awakening from the drowsiness of the warm afternoon. Clouds of dust flew along the Avenue de |'lmpératrice, and one could see in the distance the green expanse 
between the slopes of Saint-Cloud and Suresnes, crowned by the grey mast of Mont Valerien. The sun, high on the horizon, swept down, filling the hollows of the foliage with a golden dust, lighting up 
the tall branches, changing the sea of leaves into a sea of light. But past the fortifications, in the avenue leading to the lake, the roads had been watered, the carriages rolled over the brown surface as 
over a carpet, amid a freshness, a rising fragrance of moist earth. On either side the trees of the copses reared their crowd of young trunks amid the low bushes, disappearing in the greenish twilight 
that streaks of light pierced here and there with yellow clearings; and as the lake came closer, the chairs on the side paths became more numerous, families sat with quiet, silent faces, watching the 
endless procession of wheels. Then, on reaching the open space in front of the lake, there was an effulgence; the slanting sun transformed the round sheet of water into a great mirror of polished silver. 
Eyes blinked, one could only distinguish on the left, near the bank, the dark patch of the pleasure boat. The sunshades in the carriages leaned with a gentle, uniform movement towards this splendour, 
and were not raised until they reached the avenue skirting the water that, from above the bank, now assumed a metallic darkness streaked with burnished gold. On the right, the clumps of fir trees 
stretched forth their colonnades of straight, slender stems, whose soft violet tint was reddened by the fiery sky; on the left, the lawns, bathed in light, spread out like fields of emeralds to the distant 
lacework of the Porte de la Muette. On approaching the waterfall, while the dimness of the copses was renewed on one side, the islands at the far end of the lake rose up against the blue sky, with 
their sunlit banks, the bold shadows of their pine trees, and the Chalet at their feet that looked like a child’s toy lost in a virgin forest. The whole park laughed and quivered in the sun. 

Renée felt ashamed, on this splendid day, of her brougham, of her dress of puce-coloured silk. She settled further back in the vehicle, and through the open windows looked out at the flood of light 
covering the water and the greenery. At the bends of the avenues she caught sight of the line of wheels revolving like golden stars in a long streak of blinding lights. The varnished panels, the gleam of 
brass and steel, the bright hues of the dresses passed by, to the even trot of the horses, and set against the background of the Bois a wide moving bar, a ray fallen from the sky, stretching out and 
following the bends of the roadway. In this ray Renée, blinking, saw at intervals a woman’s blond chignon, a footman’s dark back, the white mane of a horse. The rounded sunshades of watered silk 
shimmered like metallic moons. 

Then, in the presence of this broad daylight, of these sheets of sunshine, she thought of the fine dust of twilight she had seen falling one evening upon the yellow leaves. Maxime was with her. It was 
at the time when her lust for that child was awakening within her. She saw again the lawns soaked by the evening air, the darkened copses, the deserted pathways. The line of carriages drove then 
with a mournful sound past the empty chairs, while today the rumble of the wheels, the trot of the horses, sounded with the joyousness of a fanfare of trumpets. Then all her drives in the Bois came 
back to her. She had lived there, Maxime had grown up there, by her side, on the cushion in her carriage. It was their garden. Rain had surprised them there, sunshine brought them back, night had 
not always driven them away. They drove there in every kind of weather, they tasted there the disappointments and delights of their life. In the void of her existence, amid the melancholy caused by 
Céleste’s departure, these memories gave her a bitter joy. Her heart said, ‘Never again! Never again!’ She remained frozen when she evoked the image of that winter landscape, that congealed and 
dimmed lake on which they had skated; the sky was the colour of soot, the snow had stitched white bands of lace on the trees, the wind blew fine sand into their faces. 

Meanwhile, on the left, on the track reserved for riders, she had recognized the Duc de Rozan, Sir Mussy, and Sir Saffré. Larsonneau had killed the duke’s mother by presenting to her, as they fell due, 
the hundred and fifty thousand francs’-worth of bills accepted by her son, and the duke was running through his second half-million with Blanche Muller after leaving the first five hundred thousand 
francs in the hands of Laure d’Aurigny. Sir Mussy, who had left the Embassy in London for the Embassy in Rome, had become once more a dashing man of the world; he led the cotillon with renewed 
grace. As for Sir Saffré, he remained the most amiable sceptic in the world. Renée saw him urging his horse towards the carriage door of the Countess Vanska, with whom he was said to have been 
infatuated ever since the day when he had seen her as Coral at the Saccards’. 

All the ladies were there: the Duchesse de Sternich in her eternal chariot, Madam de Lauwerens in a landau, with Baroness de Meinhold and little Madam Daste in front of her; Madam Teissiére and 
Madam de Guende in a victoria. Among these ladies, Sylvia and Laure d’Aurigny were stretched out on the cushions of a magnificent barouche. Even Madam Michelin passed by, ensconced in a 
brougham; the pretty brunette had been on a visit to Sir Hupel de la Noue’s departmental town, and on her return she had appeared in the Bois in this brougham, to which she hoped soon to add an 
open carriage. Renée also saw the Marquise d’Espanet and Madam Haffner, the inseparables, hidden beneath their sunshades, stretched out side by side, laughing lovingly into each other's eyes. 
Then the gentlemen drove by. Sir Chibray in a drag; Mr Simpson in a dog cart; Mignon and Charrier, keener than ever on their work despite their dream of retirement, in a brougham which they left at 
the corner of the avenues in order to go some of the way on foot; Sir Mareuil, still in mourning for his daughter, looking out for gestures of acknowledgment of his first intervention, the day before, at the 
Corps Législatif, airing his political importance in the carriage of Sir Toutin-Laroche, who had once more saved the Credit Viticole after bringing it to the verge of ruin, and who was being made still 
thinner and still more imposing by his work at the Senate. 

To close the procession, as a last display of majesty, came Baron Gouraud, lolling in the sun on two pillows. Renée was surprised and disgusted to recognize Baptiste seated by the coachman’s side, 
with his pale face and solemn air. The tall lackey had taken service with the Baron. 

The copses sped past, the water of the lake became iridescent under the slanting rays of the sun, the line of carriages stretched out with its dancing lights. Renée, caught up and carried away amid all 
this splendour, was vaguely conscious of these appetites rolling along in the sunlight. She felt no anger towards these devourers of the quarry. But she hated them because of their joyous exultation in 
the golden dust that fell from the sky. They were gorgeous and smiling; the women were white and plump; the men had the quick glances, the contented air of successful lovers. She, with her empty 
heart, felt nothing but lassitude and repressed envy. Was she better than others, that she should break down under the weight of pleasure? Or was it the others who were to be praised for being 
stronger than her? She did not know, she longed for new desires with which to begin life afresh, when, looking round, she noticed beside her, on the side-path at the edge of the coppice, a sight that 
dealt her a supreme blow. 

Saccard and Maxime were sauntering along, arm-in-arm. The father must have been to see the son, and together they had come down from the Avenue de I'Impératrice to the lake, chatting as they 
went. 

‘Listen,’ said Saccard, ‘you're stupid. A man like you, with money, doesn’t let it lie idle in a drawer. There’s a hundred per cent to be made in the business I’m telling you about. It's a safe investment. 
You know very well | wouldn't let you be taken for a ride.’ 

But the young man seemed wearied by this persistence. He smiled in his pretty way, and looked at the carriages. 

‘Look at that little woman over there, the woman in violet,’ he said suddenly. ‘That's a washer-girl that ass Mussy has brought out.’ 

They looked at the woman in violet. Then Saccard took a cigar from his pocket, and turning to Maxime, who was smoking, said: 


‘Give me a light.’ 
Then they stopped for a moment, facing each other. When the cigar was alight the father continued, once more taking his son’s arm, pressing it tightly under his own: 
‘You'd be a fool if you didn’t take my advice. So, do you agree? Will you bring me the hundred thousand francs tomorrow?’ 
‘You know | don’t come to your house any more,’ replied Maxime, compressing his lips. 
‘Bah! Rubbish! It’s time that nonsense stopped!’ 
As they took a few steps in silence, at the moment when Renée, feeling about to faint, pressed her head back against the padding of the brougham so as not to be seen, a rumour spread along the line 
of carriages. The pedestrians on the side-paths halted, turned round open-mouthed. There was a quicker sound of wheels, carriages drew aside respectfully, and two outriders appeared, clad in green, 
with round caps on which danced golden tassels with their cords outspread; they trotted on, leaning slightly forward on their large bay horses. Behind them they left an empty space. Then, in this empty 
space, the Emperor appeared. 
He sat alone on the back seat of a landau. Dressed in black, with his frock coat buttoned up to his chin, he wore, a little to one side, a very tall hat, whose silk glistened in the sunlight. In front of him, 
on the other seat, sat two gentlemen, dressed with that correct elegance which was in favour at the Tuileries, serious, their hands on their knees, with the silent air of two wedding guests taken for a 
drive amid the curiosity of the crowd. 
Renée thought the Emperor had aged. His mouth opened more feebly under his thick waxed moustache. His eyelids fell more heavily, to the point of half covering his lifeless eyes, whose yellow 
greyness was yet more bleared. His nose alone retained its look of a dry fishbone set in the vagueness of his face. 
In the meantime, while the ladies in the carriages smiled discreetly, the people on foot pointed the sovereign out to one another. A fat man asserted that the Emperor was the gentleman with his back 
to the coachman on the left. A few hands were raised in salute. But Saccard, who had taken off his hat even before the outriders had passed, waited until the Imperial carriage was directly in front of 
him, and then shouted in his thick Provengal accent: 
‘Long live the Emperor!’ 
The Emperor, surprised, turned round, seemed to recognize the enthusiast, and returned the greeting with a smile. Everything disappeared in the sunlight, the carriages closed up, Renée could only 
see, above the manes of the horses, between the lackeys, the outriders’ green caps dancing with their golden tassels. 
She remained for a moment with wide-open eyes, full of this vision that reminded her of another moment in her life. It seemed to her as if the Emperor, by mingling with the line of carriages, had just 
set in it the last necessary ray, and given a clear meaning to this triumphal procession. Now it was a glorification. All these wheels, all these men with decorations, all these women languidly reclining, 
vanished into the flash and the rumble of the Imperial landau. This sensation became so acute and so painful that Renée felt a compelling need to escape from this triumph, from Saccard’s cry, still 
ringing in her ears, from the sight of the father and son sauntering along arm-in-arm. She looked round, her hands folded on her breast, as if burnt with an internal fire; and it was with sudden hope of 
relief, of healing coolness, that she leant forward and said to the coachman: 
‘The Hotel Béraud.’ 
The courtyard retained its cloistral coldness; Renée went round the colonnades, happy in the damp that fell on her shoulders. She approached the tank, green with moss, its edges polished by wear; 
she looked at the lion’s head half worn away, with gaping jaws, discharging a stream of water through an iron pipe. How often had she and Christine taken this head in their tiny arms to lean forward 
and reach the stream of water that they loved to feel flowing cold as ice over their hands. Then she climbed the great silent staircase, and saw her father at the end of the succession of wide rooms; he 
drew up his tall figure, and seemed to merge deeper into the shadows of the old house, of the proud solitude in which he had shut himself away since his sister’s death; she thought of the men in the 
Bois, of that other old man, Baron Gouraud, lolling in the sun, on pillows. She climbed higher, went through the passages, climbed the servants’ stairs, made the journey towards the children’s room. 
When she reached the very top, she found the key on its usual nail, a big, rusty key, on which spiders had spun their web. The lock gave a plaintive cry. How sad the children’s room was! She felt a 
pang on finding it so deserted, so silent. She closed the open door of the aviary, with the vague idea that it must have been through that door that the joys of her childhood had flown away. She stopped 
before the window-boxes, still full of soil hardened and cracked like dray mud, and broke off with her fingers a rhododendron stalk; this skeleton of a plant, shrivelled and white with dust, was all that 
remained of their vibrant clusters of greenery. The matting, discoloured and rat-gnawed, had the melancholy of a shroud that for years has been awaiting the promised corpse. In a corner she found 
one of her old dolls; all the bran had flowed out through a hole, and the porcelain head continued to smile with its enamelled lips, above the wasted body which seemed as if exhausted by puppet follies. 
Renée felt that she was suffocating amid this tainted atmosphere of her childhood. She opened the window and looked out at the boundless landscape. There nothing was soiled. She felt again the 
eternal joys, the eternal youth of the open air. The sun must be sinking behind her; she saw its rays gilding with infinite softness the part of the city she knew so well. It was a last song of daylight. 
Below, ruddy flames lit up the boom, while the lacework of the iron chains of the Pont de Constantine stood out against the whiteness of its supports. To the right, the dark foliage of the Halle aux Vins 
and the Jardin des Plantes seemed like a great pool of stagnant, moss-covered water, whose green surface blended in the distance with the mist of the sky. On the left, the Quai Henri IV and the Quai 
de la Rapée displayed the same row of houses that the little girls used to gaze at twenty years before, with the same brown patches of sheds, the same red factory chimneys. Above the trees, the 
slated roof of the Salpétriére, made blue by the setting sun, seemed suddenly like an old friend. But what calmed her was the long grey banks, and above all the Seine itself, the giant that she watched 
coming from the horizon straight down to her, as in the happy days when they had been afraid that it might swell and surge up to their window. She remembered their fondness for the river, their love 
of its colossal flux, the ripples of the water, spread out like a sheet at their feet, opening out around them, behind them, into two arms which they could not see, though they could still feel its great, pure 
caress. They were already very concerned about their appearance, and they used to say, on fine days, that the Seine had put on its pretty dress of green silk shot with white flames; and the eddies 
where the water rippled trimmed the dress with frills of satin, while in the distance, beyond the belt of the bridges, splashes of light spread out lappets of sun-coloured stuff. Renée, raising her eyes, 
gazed at the vast arch of pale blue sky, fading slowly in the twilight. She thought of the complicitous city, of the flaring lights of the boulevards, of the sultry afternoons in the Bois, of the crude, pallid 
days in the great, new mansions. Then, when she lowered her head and glanced again at the peaceful horizon of her childhood, this corner of a bourgeois and workers’s city, where she had dreamt of 
a life of peace and tranquillity, a final bitter taste rose to her lips. With clasped hands, she sobbed as darkness came. Next winter, when Renée died of acute meningitis, her father paid her debts. 
Worms’ bill came to 257000 francs. 

BOOK IV 

MONEY 

029 

The clock on the Bourse had just struck eleven when Saccard walked into Champeauy’s, into the white and gold dining-room, with its two tall windows looking out over the square. He cast his eye over 
the rows of little tables, where busy customers were huddled elbow to elbow, and he seemed surprised not to see the face he was looking for. 
As a waiter went bustling by, loaded with dishes, he asked: ‘Tell me, hasn’t Sir Huret come in?’ 
‘No sir, not yet.’ 
So Saccard made up his mind and sat down at a window-table that a customer was just leaving. He thought he was probably late, and while the tablecloth was being changed, he started to look outside, 
peering at the passers-by on the pavement. Even when the table had been re-laid for him, he didn’t order straight away but waited a while, gazing out at the square, so pretty on this bright sunny day 
in early May. At this time of day, when everybody was having lunch, it was almost deserted. Under the fresh green of the chestnut trees the benches were all empty, and along the railings where the 
carriages pull up, a line of cabs stretched from one end to the other, and the Bastille omnibus stopped at the kiosk on the corner of the garden without a single passenger getting on or off. The sun was 
beating down and the great monument of the Bourse was bathed in sunshine, with its colonnade, its two statues and its imposing flight of steps, at the top of which there was, as yet, just an army of 
chairs, drawn up in neat ranks. 
But turning round, Saccard recognized Mazaud, the stockbroker, at the table next to his. He held out his hand: 
‘Ah! It's you, Mazaud! Good-day!’ 
‘Good-day,’ Mazaud replied, with a perfunctory handshake. 
Small, dark, and very lively, he was a good-looking man, who, at only thirty-two, had just inherited the business of one of his uncles. He seemed totally engrossed in the guest facing him across the 
table, a large gentleman with a florid, clean-shaven face, the celebrated Amadieu, revered by the Bourse ever since his famous coup on the Selsis Mines. When the Selsis shares had fallen to fifteen 
francs, and only a madman would have been buying, he had put his entire fortune into them, two hundred thousand francs, quite haphazardly, with neither calculation nor flair but only the pig-headedness 
of a lucky brute. Now that the discovery of real and substantial seams had raised the share-price to over a thousand francs, he had made about fifteen million francs, and his idiotic venture, for which 
he could have been locked up as a lunatic, now caused him to be regarded as one of the great financial masterminds. He was admired and, above all, consulted. Besides, he no longer did any buying, 
content now to sit enthroned upon his sole and legendary stroke of genius. Mazaud must be longing to acquire him as a client. 
Saccard, having failed to get so much as a smile from Amadieu, greeted the table opposite where three speculators of his acquaintance were gathered, Pillerault, Moser, and Salmon. 
‘Good-day! Everything going well?’ 
‘Yes, not bad ... Good-day!” 
He sensed a certain coldness, almost hostility, in these men too. Pillerault, however, very tall, thin, jerky in his movements, and with a razor-sharp nose in a bony face like that of a medieval knight, 
usually had the familiar air of a gambler who made a principle of recklessness, swearing that when he tried any serious thinking he just tumbled into disaster. He had the exuberant nature of a bull 
trader, always expecting victory, whereas Moser, by contrast, short with a yellowish complexion, ravaged by a liver complaint, was always moaning, forever prey to fears of disaster. Salmon, a very 
handsome man, looking decidedly younger than his fifty years, and displaying a fine inky-black beard, was regarded as an extraordinarily clever fellow. He never spoke, he replied only with smiles. You 
couldn't tell what he was speculating in, or even if he was speculating at all, and his manner of listening made such an impression on Moser that after telling him something, disconcerted by his silence, 
he would often go dashing off to change an order. 
Meeting with so much indifference, Saccard continued his tour of the room with fiery, challenging eyes. And the only person with whom he exchanged a nod was a tall young man sitting three tables 
away, the handsome Sabatani, a Levantine with a long, brown face, lit up by magnificent, dark eyes and marred only by a poor and rather disturbing mouth. The friendliness of this young man further 
exasperated Saccard: he was a defaulter from some foreign Stock Exchange, one of those mysterious fellows that women love. He had made an appearance on the market the previous autumn, and 
Saccard had already seen him acting as frontman in some banking disaster but he was gradually winning the trust of both the trading-floor and the kerb market by his studied correctness and untiring 
graciousness even towards the most disreputable. 
A waiter was now standing over Saccard: 
‘What can | get for Sir?’ 
‘Ah, yes ... Whatever's going, a cutlet, some asparagus.’ 
Then he called the waiter back: 
‘You're quite sure Sir Huret didn’t come in before me, and then leave?’ 
‘Oh, absolutely sure.’ 
So that’s how things now stood, since the disaster last October when he had once again been forced into liquidation and had to sell his mansion in the Parc Monceau and rent an apartment. Now only 
people like Sabatani would greet him; his arrival in a restaurant where he had once ruled the roost no longer made every head turn and every hand stretch out towards him. He was a good loser and 
felt no resentment over that last scandalous and disastrous land-deal, in which he had only just managed to save his skin but a fever of revenge was awakening within him. The absence of Huret, who 
had solemnly promised to be there at eleven to let him know the result of the approach he’d undertaken to make on Saccard’s behalf to his brother Rougon, now the powerful government minister, 
made him furious above all with the latter. Huret, a docile member of Parliament, a mere creature of the great man, was but an emissary. But Rougon, with all that power, could he really just abandon 
him? He had never been a good brother. It was quite understandable that he’d been angry over the disaster, and had broken with him to avoid being compromised himself; but after six months shouldn't 
he secretly have come to his aid? And would he now have the heart to refuse this last bit of support that he was having to seek through an intermediary, not daring to see him in person for fear of an 
explosion of rage? Rougon had only to say the word and he could set him back on his feet again, with the whole of great, cowardly Paris under his heel. 
‘What wine for Sir?’ asked the wine-waiter. 
‘The house Bordeaux.’ 
Lost in thought, and not at all hungry, Saccard was letting his cutlet get cold but he looked up when a shadow fell across the table. It was Massias, a big, ruddy-faced chap, a jobber, who when Saccard 
first met him had been poor and needy; he was sliding around the tables with his list of share-prices in his hand. Saccard felt sickened to see him glide past without stopping, then go on to show the list 


to Pillerault and Moser. Involved in their discussion, they paid no attention to him and scarcely glanced at the list. No, they had no orders for him, perhaps some other time. Massias, not daring to 
approach the celebrated Amadieu, who was bent over his lobster salad and talking quietly to Mazaud, went back to Salmon, who took the list and studied it at length before handing it back without a 
word. The dining-room was getting busier as more jobbers came in, keeping the doors constantly swinging. Shouts were being exchanged across the room, and business was growing more and more 
feverish as the hour advanced. Saccard, with his eyes constantly returning to look outside, could see the Place de la Bourse gradually filling up as carriages and pedestrians flowed in; on the steps of 
the Bourse, now dazzlingly bright in the sun, men were already appearing one by one, like so many black specks. 

‘| tell you again,’ said Moser in his lugubrious voice, ‘these March by-elections are an extremely worrying sign ... Indeed, it means the whole of Paris gained for the Opposition.’ 

Pillerault just shrugged. Carnot and Garnier-Pagés added to the benches of the Left, what did it matter? 

‘It’s like the Duchies question,’ Moser went on, ‘it’s really fraught with complications ... No, really, it's no laughing matter. I'm not saying we had to go to war with Prussia to stop it getting fat at Denmark's 
expense; but there were some possibilities for action ... Yes, indeed, when big fish start eating the little fish you can’t tell where it will all end ... And as for Mexico...’ 

Pillerault, who was enjoying one of his days of total contentment, interrupted him with a roar of laughter: 

‘Oh, no, my dear chap, don’t bother us any more with your terrors over Mexico; that will be the most glorious page in the history of the reign ... Where the devil do you get the idea that the Empire is 
sick? Didn’t the three hundred million loan get covered more than fifteen times over, back in January? An overwhelming success! ... Anyway, let’s talk again in ’67, yes, in three years’ time, when they'll 
be opening the Universal Exhibition the Emperor has just announced.’ 

‘Things are really bad, | tell you,’ Moser insisted in desperation. 

‘Oh, give it a rest, everything's fine.’ 

Salmon looked from one to the other, smiling with his air of profundity. And Saccard, who had been listening to them, began to connect the difficulties of his own personal situation with the crisis the 
Empire seemed to be heading for. He had been brought down once again: and this Empire that had created him, was that too going to tumble, suddenly crumbling from the highest down to the most 
wretched of destinies? Ah, for twelve years now he had loved and defended this regime, feeling himself living and growing, and swelling with sap, like a tree with its roots plunged deep in the nourishing 
earth. But if his brother intended to uproot him, if he was to be cut off from those who enjoyed the fruits of that rich soil, then let it all be swept away in the final grand debacle that marks the end of 
nights of festivity. 

Now he was just waiting for his asparagus, quite detached from this room with its ever-increasing bustle, lost in his memories. In a big mirror on the opposite wall he had just seen his reflection, and it 
had surprised him. Age didn’t seem to have made any impression on his slight figure; at fifty he looked no more than thirty-eight, still as slim and lively as any young man. Indeed, with the years his 
dark and hollowed marionette face, with its pointed nose and narrow, gleaming eyes, seemed to have taken on the charm of this persistent youthfulness, so supple, so active, his hair still thick, with no 
trace of grey. And inevitably he recalled his arrival in Paris, immediately after the coup d’état, that winter evening when he had found himself out on the street, with empty pockets, ravenously hungry, 
and tormented by all sorts of raging appetites. Oh! that first race through the streets when, even before unpacking his trunk, he had had to launch himself upon the city, in his worn-out boots and greasy 
overcoat, eager to conquer it! Since that evening he had risen in the world many times, and a river of millions of francs had flowed through his hands but he had never been able to make fortune his 
slave, like a personal possession, at his disposal, alive, real, and kept under lock and key. His coffers had always been full of lies and fictions, with mysterious holes that seemed to drain away their 
gold. And now here he was back on the street again, just as he started out long ago, just as young, just as hungry, never satisfied, and still tortured by the same need for pleasures and conquests. He 
had tasted everything without ever satisfying his appetite, never, he thought, having had the time and opportunity to bite deeply enough into people and things. Now he felt quite wretched, a good deal 
worse off than a mere beginner, who would have hope and illusion to sustain him. He was seized by a frenzied desire to start all over again, to conquer once more, to rise even higher than before and 
at last plant his foot firmly on the conquered city. No longer with the fagade of mendacious wealth but the solid edifice of fortune, the true royalty of gold, reigning over well-filled bags of wealth. 

Then the voice of Moser was heard once more, harsh and very sharp, drawing Saccard out of his reflections. 

‘The Mexico expedition is costing fourteen million a month, that’s been proved by Thiers ... and you'd have to be blind not to see that the majority in the Chamber has been shaken. There are more 
than thirty now on the Left. The Emperor himself has seen that absolute power has become impossible, since he now presents himself as the champion of liberty.’ 

Pillerault had ceased to respond, now just sneering contemptuously. 

‘Yes, | know, the market seems solid enough to you, and business is good. But wait for the end ... You'll see there’s been altogether too much demolition and rebuilding in Paris! These great public 
works have exhausted our savings. As for the powerful financial houses that seem so prosperous, just wait until one of them goes down and you'll see them all collapsing one after another ... Not to 
mention the fact that the people are restive. This International Workingmen’s Association which has just been founded to improve conditions for the workers, that really frightens me. There’s a protest 
movement, a revolutionary movement here in France, and it’s growing stronger every day ... | tell you, the worm is in the fruit. Everything is going to go bust.’ 

This provoked a roar of protest. That blasted Moser was decidedly liverish. But even while he spoke, Moser’s eyes never left the table at which Mazaud and Amadieu, in spite of all the noise, were still 
talking quietly. Gradually the whole room began to be concerned about this very long, confidential chat. What could they have to say that needed all that whispering? Amadieu, no doubt, must be 
placing orders, preparing some financial coup. Over the last three days disturbing rumours had been circulating about the Suez project. Moser narrowed his eyes, and he too lowered his voice to say: 
‘You know, the English want to stop all the work there. There could well be war.’ 

This time Pillerault was shaken by the very enormity of this piece of news. It was incredible, and immediately the word flew from table to table, acquiring the force of certainty: England had sent an 
ultimatum demanding the immediate cessation of work. That must obviously have been what Amadieu was talking to Mazaud about, giving him the order to sell all his Suez holdings. A buzz of panic 
arose in the air, among the rich smells and the increasing clatter of dishes. And at that moment what raised the excitement to a peak was the sudden entry of one of the stockbroker’s clerks, little Flory, 
a lad with a gentle face almost swallowed whole by a thick brown beard. He rushed forward with a packet of order-cards in his hand, and handed them to his boss, whispering in his ear. 

‘Good,’ was Mazaud’s only answer, as he tucked the cards away in his order-book. Then, drawing out his watch: 

‘Nearly midday! Tell Berthier to wait for me. Be there yourself too, and go and pick up the telegrams.’ 

When Flory had gone, Mazaud resumed his conversation with Amadieu, took out some other cards from his pocket, and laid them on the table beside his plate; and every minute some departing 
customer would lean over as he went by and say something that he promptly noted, between mouthfuls, on one of the pieces of paper. The false news from who knows where, arising out of nothing, 
was growing ever bigger, like a gathering storm-cloud. 

‘You're selling, aren't you?’ Moser asked Salmon. 

But the silent smile of the latter was so sharp with perspicacity that it left him anxious, worried now about this English ultimatum, not realising that he had invented it himself. 

‘Personally, I'll buy whatever's on offer,’ said Pillerault in conclusion, with the vainglorious temerity of a gambler with no system. 

Saccard, his brow heated by the fever of speculation provoked by this noisy ending to lunch in the narrow dining-room, decided to eat his asparagus, irritated anew by Huret, whom he had now given 
up. For weeks now he, who was usually so quick to make decisions, had grown hesitant, troubled by uncertainties. He felt an imperative need for change, to start afresh, and his first idea had been of 
an entirely new life in the upper reaches of administration, or else in politics. Why shouldn't a position in the Legislative Assembly lead him on to the Council of Ministers, as it had his brother? What he 
didn’t like about speculation was the constant instability, the huge sums lost as fast as they were gained: he had never been able to sleep on a real million, owing nothing to anyone. And now, as he 
took stock of things, he decided he was perhaps too passionate a person for this financial battle that needed such a cool head. That must be why, after such an extraordinary life of both luxury and 
poverty, he had emerged empty-handed and burnt-out from those ten years of amazing land-deals in the new Paris, while others, less astute than he, had garnered colossal fortunes. Yes, perhaps he 
had been quite wrong about where his real talents lay; perhaps, with his energy and ardent convictions, he would triumph in one bound in the political fray. Everything would depend on his brother's 
response. If he pushed him away, threw him back into the abyss of speculation, well, it would be just too bad, for him and for others; he would take his chances on the big plan he hadn't mentioned to 
anyone, the enormous project he had dreamed of for weeks and which alarmed even himself, so vast was it and capable, if it succeeded or if it failed, of setting the world astir. 

Pillerault raised his voice once more — 

‘Mazaud, is the Schlosser business settled?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the broker, ‘the notice will go up today ... That's how itis ... it’s always unpleasant but I’d had the most disturbing reports, and | was the first to make demand. Now and again you just 
have to clear the ground.’ 

‘I've been told’, said Moser, ‘that your colleagues, Jacoby and Delarocque, had some considerable sums invested.’ 

The broker made a vague gesture. 

‘Bah, there have to be some losses ... That Schlosser must have been part of a group; and all he'll have to do is go off to Berlin or Vienna and start plundering the Stock Exchange there.’ 

Saccard’s gaze had fallen upon Sabatani, of whose secret association with Schlosser he had happened to learn: the two men played the well-known game, one bidding up and the other bidding down 
for the same stock; the loser would simply share the profit of the other and disappear. But the young man was quietly paying the bill for the meal he had just eaten. Then, with the typical caressing 
grace of the Oriental mixed with Italian, he went over to shake hands with Mazaud, whose client he was. He leaned over, and placed an order that Mazaud wrote on a card. 

‘He’s selling his Suez holdings,’ murmured Moser. 

Then, giving way to his need to know, sick with doubt as he was: 

‘So, what do you think about Suez?’ 

Silence fell on the hubbub of voices, and at the neighbouring tables every head turned round. The question summed up the increasing anxiety. But the back view of Amadieu, who had invited Mazaud 
to lunch simply to recommend one of his nephews to him, remained impenetrable, having indeed nothing to say. The stockbroker, on the other hand, increasingly astonished by the number of orders 
to sell he was getting, simply nodded, with his customary professional discretion. 

‘Suez is good!’ declared Sabatani in his sing-song voice, making a detour to come over and very courteously shake Saccard’s hand before he left. 

The sensation of that handshake, so soft and supple, almost feminine, lingered for a moment with Saccard. In his uncertainty about the road he should take and how to rebuild his life, he decided they 
were all scoundrels, every man there. Ah, if he were forced to it, how he would hunt them down, how he’d fleece them all, the trembling Mosers, the boastful Pilleraults, the Salmons hollower than a 
drum, and people like Amadieu, seen as a genius on the strength of one success! The clatter of plates and glasses had resumed, voices were getting hoarse, the doors banged ever louder in the raging 
hurry to get to the market in case Suez should indeed be about to crash. Looking out of the window onto the middle of the square, lined by carriages and crammed with pedestrians, Saccard could see 
the sunlit steps of the Bourse, speckled now with the continual surge of human insects, men smartly dressed in black gradually filling the colonnade, while behind the railings a few women appeared, 
prowling around beneath the chestnut trees. 

Suddenly, as he was about to start on the cheese he’d just ordered, a loud voice made him look up. 

‘| beg your pardon, my dear chap, | really was unable to get here any sooner.’ 

It was Huret at last, a Norman from Calvados with the thick, broad face of a wily peasant but who affected to be a simple man. He immediately ordered something, whatever was available, the dish of 
the day, with a vegetable. 

‘Well ...?’ said Saccard curtly, trying to contain his annoyance. 

But the other was in no hurry, looking at him with the air of a man both crafty and cautious. Then, starting to eat, he leaned towards him, lowering his voice: 

‘Well, | saw the great man ... Yes, at his home, this morning ... Oh, he was very kind, very well-disposed towards you...’ 

He paused, drank a large glass of wine, and popped a potato into his mouth. 

‘So ...?” 

‘So, my dear chap, this is how it is ... He’s very willing to do all he can for you, he'll find you a very good position but not in France ... For instance, the govemorship of one of our colonies, one of the 
better ones. You'd be the master there, a real little prince.’ 

Saccard had turned pale. 

‘Come now, you can’t be serious, this is a joke! ... Why not just deport me straight off! ... Oh yes, he wants to be rid of me. He’d better be careful or | might end up seriously embarrassing him.’ 

Huret sat there with his mouth full, looking conciliatory. 

‘Come, come now, we only want what's best for you, just let us get on with it.’ 

‘And allow myself to be wiped out, eh? ... Well, just a little while back they were saying here that the Empire soon wouldn’t have any more mistakes left to make. Yes, after the Italian war, and Mexico, 
and the attitude to Prussia. My word, it’s the truth ... You'll do so many stupid and crazy things that the whole of France will rise up to kick you out.’ 


With that the Deputy, faithful servant of his minister, turned pale and looked about him anxiously. 

‘Ah, please, allow me to say ... | can’t go along with you there ... Rougon is an honest man, there is no danger of that, so long as he is there ... No, don’t say another word, you misjudge him, | must 
insist.’ 

Saccard interrupted him violently, controlling his voice between clenched teeth: 

‘So be it, go on loving him, carry on cooking up plans with him ... Yes or no, will he give me his support in Paris?’ 

‘In Paris, never!’ 

Without another word Saccard stood up and called the waiter over to pay the bill, while Huret, accustomed to his fits of rage, very calmly went on swallowing big mouthfuls of bread and let him go, for 
fear of a scene. But just then there was a great commotion in the room. 

Gundermann had just come in, the banker-king, master of the Bourse and the world, a man of sixty, whose huge bald head, thick nose, and round, protruding eyes seemed to express immense 
obstinacy and weariness. He never went to the Bourse, even affecting not to send any official representative; nor did he ever eat in a public place. Only once in a while he would happen, as on this 
day, to enter Champeaux’s restaurant and sit at one of the tables, to order just a glass of Vichy water, on a plate. For the last twenty years he had suffered from a gastric complaint, and the only food 
he took was milk. 

The restaurant staff were immediately in a flurry to bring the glass of water, and all the diners kept their heads down. Moser, looking quite overwhelmed, gazed at this man who knew all the secrets and 
made the market go up or down as he pleased, the way God controls the thunder. Pillerault, having faith only in the irresistible force of a billion francs, greeted him. It was half-past twelve, and Mazaud, 
swiftly abandoning Amadieu, came back and bowed to the banker, who occasionally did him the honour of placing an order. Many of the brokers who were just leaving stopped and stood around the 
god, paying court with their spines respectfully inclined, in the midst of the clutter of messy tables; and watched with veneration as he took the glass of water and raised it with trembling hands to his 
colourless lips. 

Some time back, during the land speculation on the Monceau plain, Saccard had had some disagreements, and even quite a quarrel, with Gundermann. They were incapable of getting on, the one a 
gambler full of passion, the other cold, sober, and logical. So the former, already angry and exasperated by this triumphant entrance, was leaving when the other called out to him: 

‘Tell me, my dear friend, is it true? You're leaving the world of business ... Upon my soul, you’re doing the right thing. It’s just as well...’ 

Saccard received this like the lash of a whip across his face. He drew up his slight frame and replied in a voice as sharp as steel: 

‘lam setting up a banking house with a capital of twenty-five million, and | expect to be calling on you soon.’ 

And he went out, leaving behind him the agitated hubbub of the room, where they were all jostling one another in their anxiety not to miss the opening of the Bourse. Oh! to be successful at last, and 
stamp on these people who were turning their backs on him, to engage in a struggle for power with this king of gold, and maybe one day bring him down! He hadn't really made up his mind about 
launching his grand plan, and he was still surprised at the declaration which his need to respond had drawn from him. But would he be able to try his luck elsewhere, now that his brother was abandoning 
him, now that men and even things seemed to be wounding him and throwing him back into the fight, like the bull that is led back, bleeding, into the ring? 

For a moment he stood tremulously on the edge of the pavement. It was the busy time when all the life of Paris seems to pour into this central square between the Rue Montmartre and the Rue 
Richelieu, the two congested arteries carrying the crowds. From each of the four junctions at the four corners of the square flowed a constant, uninterrupted stream of vehicles, weaving their way along 
the road through the bustling mass of pedestrians. The two lines of cabs at the cab-stand along the railings kept breaking up and then re-forming; whilst on the Rue Vivienne the dealers’ victorias 
stretched out in a close-packed line, with the coachmen on top, reins in hand, ready to whip the horses forward at the first command. The steps and the peristyle of the Bourse were overrun with 
swarming black overcoats; and from the kerb market, already set up and at work beneath the clock, came the clamour of buying and selling, the tidal surge of speculation, rising above the noisy rumble 
of the city. Passers-by turned their heads, impelled by both desire and fear of what was going on there, in that mysterious world of financial dealings into which French brains but rarely penetrate, a 
world of ruin and bankruptcy and sudden inexplicable fortunes, in the midst of all that barbaric shouting and gesticulation. And Saccard, on the edge of the stream, deafened by the distant voices and 
elbowed by the jostling bustle of the crowd, was dreaming once more of the royalty of gold in this home of every feverish passion, with the Bourse at its centre, beating, from one o’clock until three, like 
an enormous heart. 

But since his downfall he had not dared to go back into the Bourse, and even now a feeling of wounded vanity, the certainty of being greeted as a failure, still prevented him from climbing the steps. 
Like a lover driven from the boudoir of a mistress whom he desires all the more, even while telling himself he detests her, he kept coming back irresistibly, making a tour of the colonnade on various 
pretexts, crossing the garden as if taking a leisurely walk in the shade of the chestnut trees. In this sort of dusty square with neither grass nor flowers, on the benches among the urinals and the 
newspaper stands, swarmed a mixed crowd of shady speculators and bareheaded local women suckling their babies; here he affected a nonchalant saunter but kept looking up, watching, furiously 
imagining he was laying siege to the monument, surrounding it in an ever tighter circle, to re-enter it one day, in triumph. 

He went over to the corner on the right, under the trees that face the Rue de la Banque, and immediately came upon the Little Bourse, trading in downgraded shares: the ‘Wet Feet’, as these bric-a- 
brac dealers are ironically and contemptuously known, who trade in the shares of dead companies in the open air, out in the wind and, on rainy days, in the mud. Here was a tumultuous group of 
unclean Jewry, with fat shiny faces, and the desiccated profiles of predatory birds, an extraordinary gathering of typically Jewish noses, huddled together as if fighting fiercely over their prey with guttural 
cries, ready to devour each other. As he went by he noticed a big man standing a little to one side looking at a ruby in the sunlight, delicately lifting it up in the air with huge and dirty fingers. 

‘Ah, Busch! ... Seeing you reminds me, | was intending to call on you.’ 

Busch, who had an office in the Rue Feydeau, on the corner of the Rue Vivienne, had on several occasions been very useful to Saccard in difficult circumstances. He was standing there in ecstasy, 
examining the purity of the gem, his broad, rather featureless face thrown back, his big grey eyes seeming dulled by the brightness of the light; one could see the white cravat he always wore, rolled 
into a string; while his secondhand overcoat, once superb, now extraordinarily shabby and stained, reached right up into his colourless hair that straggled from his bare skull in rare, rebellious strands. 
His hat, yellowed by the sun and washed by the rain, was now of indeterminate age. 

At last, he decided to come back down to earth. 

‘Ah, Sir Saccard, so you're taking a little walk round here...’ 

‘Yes, it's about a letter in Russian, a letter from a Russian banker based in Constantinople. So | thought of your brother, to translate it for me.’ 

Busch, still unconsciously rolling the ruby tenderly in his right hand, extended his left hand, saying the translation would be sent that very evening. But Saccard explained that it was only a matter of ten 
lines. 

‘I'll come up, and your brother will read it for me straight away...’ 

He was now interrupted by the arrival of an enormous woman, Madam Méchain, well known to the regulars at the Bourse, one of those rabid and wretched speculators whose greasy hands are always 
poking into all sorts of dubious activities. Her moon face, red and puffy, with narrow blue eyes, an almost invisible little nose, and a small mouth from which emerged a child-like fluting voice, seemed 
to spill out from under her old mauve hat, tied on lopsidedly with red ribbons; and her enormous bosom and dropsical belly seemed to stretch to the limit her mud-bespattered poplin dress, once green, 
now turning yellow. She carried on her arm a huge old black-leather bag, as deep as a suitcase; this she was never without. That day the bag, full to bursting, was pulling her over to the right, like a 
bent tree. 

‘Ah, there you are,’ said Busch, who must have been waiting for her. 

‘Yes, and I’ve received the Vendéme papers, | have them with me.’ 

‘Good, let's go to my office; there’s nothing to be done here today.’ 

Saccard’s eye flickered over the huge leather bag. He knew that this was where downgraded stocks would inevitably end up, along with the shares of bankrupt companies in which the ‘Wet Feet’ go 
on trading: five-hundred-franc shares fought over for twenty sous, or even ten, in the vague hope of an unlikely recovery, or more practically as criminal merchandise, passed on at a profit to bankers 
needing to inflate their losses. In the murderous battles of the financial world La Méchain was the crow following the marching armies; no company and no bank could be founded without her appearing 
with her bag, sniffing the air, waiting for the corpses, even in the prosperous times of successful share-issues; for she well knew that failure was inevitable, that the day of massacre would come, the 
day when there would be dead bodies to devour and shares to pick up for nothing from the mud and blood. And as Saccard turned over in his head his grand banking project, he gave a slight shiver, 
feeling a premonition as he looked at that bag, that charnel-house of devalued stock, into which went all the dirty paper swept up from the Bourse. 

As Busch was leading the old woman away, Saccard stopped him. 

‘Shall | go up then, can | be sure of finding your brother?’ 

The eyes of the Jew softened, expressing a worried surprise. 

‘My brother? But of course! Where else would he be?’ 

‘Very well, I'll see you later!’ 

And Saccard, letting them go, resumed his slow walk by the trees, towards the Rue Notre-Dame-des-Victoires. This side of the square is one of the busiest, full of small businesses and minor workshops, 
with their gilded signs blazing in the sun. Blinds flapped on the balconies, and a whole family, up from the provinces, stood gaping from the window of a hotel room. Without thinking, he had raised his 
head and looked at these people, whose amazement made him smile, comforting him with the thought that there would always be shareholders somewhere in the provinces. Behind him the clamour 
of the Bourse, the roar of the distant flood-tide, was still there, nagging at him, following him, as if threatening to swallow him up. 

Just then another encounter made him pause. 

‘What's this, Jordan, you at the Bourse?’ he shouted, shaking the hand of a tall, dark young man with a small moustache and a resolute, determined air. 

The son of a Marseilles banker who had committed suicide a while ago after some disastrous speculation, Jordan had been tramping the streets of Paris for ten years, madly devoted to literature, and 
struggling bravely against dire poverty. One of his cousins, who lived in Plassans and knew the Saccard family, had recommended him to Saccard back when the latter was entertaining all of Paris at 
his Parc Monceau mansion. 

‘Oh no, not at the Bourse, never!’ the young man replied, with a violent gesture, as if he were driving away the tragic memory of his father. 

Then, starting to smile again: 

‘You know of course that | got married ... Yes, to a childhood sweetheart. Our engagement was arranged when | was still rich but she insisted she still wanted the poor devil I've become.’ 

‘Yes indeed, | received the announcement,’ said Saccard. ‘And do you know, | was in touch with your father-in-law, Sir Maugendre, some time ago, when he had his tarpaulin factory in La Villette. He 
must have made a pretty penny out of that.’ 

They were having this conversation near a bench, and Jordan broke off to introduce Saccard to a short, fat, military-looking gentleman who was sitting there, and with whom he had been chatting when 
Saccard came along. 

‘This is Captain Chave, an uncle of my wife’s ... Madam Maugendre, my mother-in-law, is a Chave from Marseilles.’ 

The captain rose and Saccard shook his hand. He knew by sight this apoplectic face, with a neck stiff from wearing the military collar, one of those petty-cash speculators who could always be seen 
around here from one o'clock until three. They played for tiny but almost certain winnings of fifteen to twenty francs that had to be realised within one session of the Bourse. 

Jordan had added, with a pleasant laugh, to explain his presence there: 

‘A ferocious speculator, my uncle, | just come along from time to time to shake his hand as | go by.’ 

‘My word,’ said the captain, ‘I have to gamble; on the government pension I'd starve.’ 

Then Saccard, who took an interest in this young man on account of his robust attitude to life, asked him how things were going on the literary front. And Jordan, brightening up, told him that his needy 
family was now installed on the fifth floor in the Avenue de Clichy, for the Maugendres, distrustful of a poet and feeling they had done more than enough just by consenting to the marriage, had given 
them nothing, on the pretext that after their death, their daughter would have their whole fortune, untouched and fattened by savings. No, literature did not feed a man but he had in mind an idea for a 
novel that he didn’t have time to write, so he had had to go into journalism where he dashed off anything he could get, from writing a column to doing the law reports or even little news items. 

‘Oh well,’ said Saccard, ‘if | get my grand plan going | shall perhaps have a job for you. So come and see me.’ 

After saying goodbye, he turned to go round the back of the Bourse. Here at last the distant clamour, the barking of the stock-market, was no more than a vague hum, lost in the roaring traffic of the 
square. On this side the steps were just as crowded with people but the stockbrokers’ offices, whose red curtains could be seen through the tall windows, insulated the colonnade from the din of the 
trading hall, and here various speculators, the rich and fastidious, were sitting comfortably in the shade, some alone and some in little groups, transforming the huge portico, open to the sky, into a sort 


of private club. The rear of the building was rather like the wrong side of a theatre, or the stage-door, with this seedy, relatively quiet street, the Rue Notre-Dame-des-Victoires, entirely occupied by 
wine-merchants, cafés, brasseries, and taverns swarming with a particular, strangely mixed set of customers. The shop-signs too clearly indicated the sort of noxious vegetation that had grown up on 
the edge of the huge cesspit nearby: disreputable insurance companies, crooked financial journals, company offices, banks, agencies, moneylenders, a whole range of small-time gambling-joints 
established in shops or on mezzanines the size of a pocket-handkerchief. Everywhere, on the pavements and in the middle of the road, men were prowling about, loitering as if in some dark alley. 
Saccard had stopped just inside the railings and was looking up at the door leading to the stockbrokers’ offices, with the piercing gaze of an army chief inspecting from every angle the place he intends 
to attack, when a tall fellow, coming out of a tavern, crossed the street and made him a very low bow. 

‘Ah, Sir Saccard, don’t you have anything for me? | have now at last left the Credit Mobilier and I’m looking for a job.’ 

Jantrou was a former professor, come to Paris from Bordeaux after some shady affair. He had had to leave the university, had lost his place in the world but was still a good-looking chap, with his ample 
black beard and his precocious baldness, well-read too, intelligent and amiable; he had started off at the Bourse when he was about twenty-eight, and had trailed around getting his hands dirty for ten 
years as a jobber, earning scarcely enough money to keep him in his vices. And today, completely bald and complaining like a whore whose wrinkles threaten her livelihood, he was still waiting for the 
opportunity that would launch him into success and fortune. 

Seeing him so humble, Saccard remembered with some bitterness the greeting of Sabatani at Champeaux’s: clearly all he had left now was the flawed and the failed. But he was not without esteem 
for this man’s lively intelligence, and he well knew that desperate men make the bravest and most daring troops, having nothing to lose and everything to gain. So he made himself agreeable. 

‘A job,’ he repeated. ‘Well, that might be possible. Come and see me.’ 

‘It's Rue Saint-Lazare now, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, Rue Saint-Lazare. In the morning.’ 

They chatted. Jantrou had plenty to say against the Bourse, insisting, with all the rancour of an unsuccessful scoundrel, that you had to be a scoundrel to succeed in it. That was all over now, he wanted 
to try something else, and he felt that, given his university background and his knowledge of the world, he would be able to find a good position in management. Saccard nodded approvingly. And as 
they were now outside the railings, walking along the pavement up to the Rue Brongniart, the attention of both men was caught by a dark coupé, very well turned-out that was standing in that street 
with the horse facing the Rue Montmartre. They had noticed that while the back of the coachman, perched on his high seat, was as still as if made of stone, a woman’s head on two occasions appeared 
at the carriage door then quickly vanished. Suddenly the head leaned out and remained there, casting a long, impatient look back towards the Bourse. 

‘Baroness Sandorff, murmured Saccard. 

It was a very strange, dark head, with black eyes burning beneath bruised eyelids, a face of passion, with blood-red mouth, a face marred only by an overlong nose. She seemed very pretty, and 
unusually mature for her twenty-five years, with the look of a Bacchante, dressed by the great dress-designers of the age. 

‘Yes, the Baroness,’ echoed Jantrou, ‘I met her when she was a girl living with her father, Count de Ladricourt. Oh! a crazy speculator and a man of appalling brutality! | used to go to get his orders 
every morning, and one day he came close to beating me. | shed no tears for him when he died of apoplexy, ruined after a series of terrible losses on the market ... So the girl had to resign herself to 
marrying Baron Sandorff, Counsellor at the Austrian Embassy, thirty-five years her senior, whom she had quite driven mad with her fiery eyes.’ 

Saccard just said: ‘I know.’ 

Once more the head of the Baroness had disappeared inside the coupé. But almost immediately it reappeared, her face more ardent and her neck straining to see over the square, in the distance. 
‘She plays the market, doesn’t she?’ 

‘Oh, like one demented! Every time there’s a crisis you can see her here, in her carriage, watching the market quotations, feverishly taking notes in her notebook and placing orders ... And look! It was 
Massias she was waiting for, and here he comes to join her.’ 

Indeed, Massias was running as fast as his short legs would carry him, his list of market-rates in his hand, and they saw him leaning over the carriage door, he too now plunging his head inside, deep 
in discussion with the Baroness. Then, as they were moving off a little to avoid being caught spying, and the broker had started back, still running, they called out to him. First he glanced sideways to 
make sure he was hidden by the corner of the street; then he stopped, breathless, his florid face all puffed up but still cheerful, and his big blue eyes as limpid as a child’s. 

‘Whatever is the matter with them!’ he exclaimed. ‘Now it’s Suez collapsing. And they’re talking of a war with England. A piece of news that is totally upsetting everyone, and no one knows where it 
came from ... | ask you, war! Who can possibly have invented that? Unless it just invented itself ... Honestly, a bolt from the blue!’ 

Jantrou gave a wink. 

‘The lady's still at it?’ 

‘Oh! like a madwoman! I’m taking her orders over to Nathansohn.’ 

Saccard, who was listening, reflected aloud: 

‘Oh yes! indeed, I’d been told that Nathansohn had entered the kerb market.’ 

‘A very nice young chap, Nathansohn,.’ said Jantrou, ‘he deserves to be successful. We were together at the Credit Mobilier ... But he'll get on all right, since he’s a Jew. His father is an Austrian, living 
in Besancon, a watchmaker | believe ... You know, one day, there at the Credit, seeing how it all worked, he got the idea. He decided it wasn’t all that clever; all you needed was a room with a railed- 
off counter such as bank-cashiers have, so he opened a counter ... And you, Massias, are you doing well?’ 

‘Doing well? Oh, you’ve been through it, you're right to say you have to be a Jew; without that, no good trying to understand, one doesn’t have the flair, it’s just filthy luck ... What a rotten job! But once 
in it, one stays in it. Besides, | still have good strong legs, so | keep hoping.’ 

And off he ran with a laugh. He was said to be the son of a disgraced magistrate from Lyons, who, after his father disappeared, decided not to go on with his law studies and ended up in the Bourse. 
Saccard and Jantrou, walking slowly, came back towards the Rue Brongniart; there they again saw the coupé of the Baroness; but the windows were raised and the mysterious vehicle seemed quite 
empty, while the coachman seemed even more still than before, in his long wait that often lasted until the close of the market. 

‘She is devilishly exciting,’ Saccard brusquely remarked, ‘l can understand the old Baron.’ 

Jantrou gave an odd smile. 

‘Oh! The Baron had enough some time ago, | believe. And he’s very miserly, they say ... So do you know who she’s taken up with, to pay her bills — since she never makes enough on the market?’ 
‘No.’ 

‘Delcambre.’ 

‘Delcambre, the Public Prosecutor, that dry stick of a man, so jaundiced and stiff! ... Oh, I’d really like to see those two together!’ 

At this the two men, highly amused and titillated, went their separate ways with a vigorous handshake, one reminding the other that he would take the liberty of calling on him shortly. 

As soon as he was alone again Saccard was once more overtaken by the loud voice of the Bourse, breaking over his head with the insistence of a flood-tide on the turn. He had gone round the corner 
now, and was walking back towards the Rue Vivienne, along that side of the square which, lacking any cafés, looks rather severe. He carried on past the Chamber of Commerce, the post-office, and 
the large advertising agencies, getting more and more deafened and feverish as he came back in front of the main fagade; and when he managed to cast a sideways glance over the portico he paused 
anew, as if not yet ready to complete the tour of the colonnade and end this sort of passionate siege in which he was enfolding it. Here, on this wider part of the pavement, life was in full swing, even 
bursting out: a flood of customers filled the cafés, the patisserie was permanently crowded; the window displays were bringing the crowds flocking, especially the goldsmith’s, ablaze with large pieces 
of silverware. And at the four corners, the four intersections, the flow of cabs and pedestrians grew ever more intense, in an inextricable tangle, while the omnibus office added to the congestion and 
the jobbers’ carriages stood in line, blocking the pavement from one end of the railings to the other. But Saccard’s eyes were glued to the top of the steps, where the frock-coats followed one another 
in the sunshine. Then his gaze went back up towards the columns, into the compact mass, a swarming blackness brightened only by the pale patches of faces. Everyone was standing, the chairs were 
not visible, and the circle of the kerb market, sitting under the clock, could only be guessed at from a sort of bubbling, a frenzy of words and gestures that had set the air a-tremble. Over on the left the 
group of bankers engaged in arbitrage, foreign-currency operations, and English cheques was quieter than the rest, though a queue of people kept passing through to get to the telegraph office. Even 
the side galleries were crammed with a crush of speculators; and between the columns, leaning against the metal handrails, some were showing their backs or bellies, seeming quite at ease, as if 
leaning on the velvet of a box at the theatre. The vibration and rumbling, like an engine getting up steam, grew ever louder, making the whole of the Bourse shake like the flickering of a flame. Suddenly 
he saw the jobber Massias racing down the steps and leaping into his carriage, whereupon the coachman immediately set the horse off at a gallop. 

Then Saccard felt his fists clenching. Violently tearing himself away, he turned into the Rue Vivienne, crossing the road to reach the corner of the Rue Feydeau, where Busch lived. He had just 
remembered the Russian letter that he needed to get translated. But as he entered, he was greeted by a young man standing by the stationer’s on the ground floor, and he recognized Gustave Sédille, 
the son of a silk manufacturer in the Rue des Jetineurs; his father had placed him with Mazaud to study the workings of the world of finance. He smiled paternally at the tall, elegant lad, readily guessing 
what he was up to, waiting there. Conin’s stationery shop had been supplying notebooks to the whole of the Bourse ever since little Madam Conin had begun helping her husband, big Sir Conin, who 
never came out from the back of the shop; he attended to the manufacturing, while she was forever coming and going, serving at the counter and running errands outside. She was plump and blonde 
and pink, a real little curly lamb with her pale, silky hair, very pleasant and affectionate and always in good spirits. She was fond of her husband, it was said but this didn’t stop her from a bit of dalliance 
when one of the broker customers took her fancy; but not for money, only for pleasure, and once only, in a friend’s house nearby, or so it was said. In any case, the favoured ones must have been both 
discreet and grateful, for she was still adored and made a fuss of, with no ugly rumours about her. And the stationer’s continued to prosper, it was a real little nest of happiness. As he passed by, 
Saccard saw Madam Conin smiling at Gustave through the window. Such a pretty little lamb! He felt a delicious sensation like a caress. Then he went up the stairs. 

For twenty years now Busch had occupied a cramped lodging right at the top, on the fifth floor, just two bedrooms and a kitchen. Born in Nancy, of German parents, he had ended up here after leaving 
his home town, and had gradually widened his extraordinarily complicated business circle, without feeling the need for a larger office, leaving the room on the street side to his brother Sigismond and 
keeping for himself only the little room overlooking the interior yard, and there the heaps of paper, the files and packages of all sorts, were piled up to such an extent that there was only room for one 
single chair beside the desk. One of his main concerns was trading in collapsed stocks; he collected them together and acted as intermediary between the Little Bourse of the ‘Wet Feet’ and the 
bankrupts with holes to account for in their books; so he followed the market rates closely, occasionally buying directly but mainly being supplied from stocks that were brought to him. Besides 
moneylending and a covert traffic in jewels and precious stones, he particularly occupied himself with buying up debts. That was what filled his office to bursting-point and sent him to the four corners 
of Paris, sniffing and watching, with inside contacts in every level of society. As soon as he learned of a bankruptcy he would rush along, prowling around the receiver, eventually buying up everything 
that offered no immediate profit to anyone. He kept an eye on solicitors’ offices, waiting for the opening of difficult inheritance cases and attending the auctioning of hopeless debts. He also advertised, 
attracting impatient creditors who preferred to get a few sous at once rather than run the risk of taking their debtors to court. From these multiple sources came paper by the basketful, constantly adding 
to the heap of this ragpicker of debts - unpaid promissory notes, failed agreements, fruitless acknowledgements of liability, commitments unfulfilled. Then came the sorting, the picking through these 
seedy remains, and this required a special and very delicate flair. In this ocean of disappeared or insolvent debtors choices had to be made to avoid waste of effort. Busch maintained as a general 
principle that any debt, however seemingly hopeless, might prove to be of value, and he had a series of admirably classified files, with a corresponding index of names that he read over from time to 
time to refresh his memory. But among the insolvents he naturally followed most closely those he felt might perhaps come into money one day; his investigations stripped people bare, delved into family 
secrets, took note of wealthy relatives, of any resources people had, and especially of any new employment which would allow him to sequester payments. Often he would allow a man to ‘ripen’ over 
several years, only to strangle him at his first success. As for debtors who had disappeared, they excited his passions even more, throwing him into a fever of search after search, scanning the business 
signboards and every name printed in the newspapers, seeking out addresses like a dog hunting game. Once he had his hands on them, the insolvent and the disappeared, he became ferocious, 
devouring them with all sorts of charges, bleeding them dry, getting a hundred francs for what had cost him ten sous, with brutal explanations of the risks involved in his operations that meant he had 
to recoup from those he caught all that he claimed to lose on the ones who slipped through his fingers like smoke. 

In this hunt for debtors La Méchain was one of the helpers he most liked to use, for though he had to have a little troupe of hunting-assistants working for him, he was always distrustful of that 
disreputable and hungry gang; La Méchain, on the other hand, had her own property, a sort of housing estate behind the Butte Montmartre called the Cité de Naples, a vast acreage covered with rickety 
sheds that she leased by the month: a place of appalling poverty, with starvelings living on top of each other in the filth, fighting over holes fit for pigs from which she would ruthlessly sweep them, along 
with their rubbish, the minute they ceased to pay. What was eating her up and swallowing the profits of her ‘estate’ was her unfortunate passion for speculation. She also had a taste for financial 
disasters, ruins and fires from which one can steal melted jewels. When Busch set her to seeking some information or unearthing a debtor, she threw herself into it for sheer pleasure, even using some 
of her own money. She described herself as a widow but no one had ever met her husband. She came from who knows where, seemed always to have been fifty and hugely fat, with the reedy voice 
of a little girl. 


On this occasion, as soon as La Méchain was seated on the only chair, the office was full, as if bunged up by the arrival of this last packet of flesh. Busch, imprisoned at his desk, seemed quite buried, 
with only his square head rising above the sea of files. 

‘Here,’ she said, emptying her old bag of the enormous pile of papers with which it bulged, ‘here’s what Fayeux sent me from Vendéme ... He bought everything for you in that Charpier bankruptcy you 
asked me to point out to him ... One hundred and ten francs.’ 

Fayeux, whom she called her cousin, had just set up an office there as a collector of revenues. His ostensible business was receiving the bonds of the small investors of the region; and as the agent 
for these bonds and money he speculated wildly. 

‘The provinces are not much use,’ muttered Busch, ‘but there are still some finds to be made.’ 

He sniffed at the papers, sorting them already with an expert hand, classifying them roughly at a first estimate, according to their smell. His flat face darkened, and showed disappointment. 

‘Hmm, not much here, nothing to get one’s teeth into. Fortunately, this didn’t cost much ... Here are some promissory notes ... More notes ... If these fellows are young, and if they've come to Paris, 
we may perhaps catch up with them...’ 

But then, he gave a slight exclamation of surprise. 

‘Hold on. What's this?’ 

He had just seen, at the bottom of a sheet of stamped paper, the signature of the Count de Beauvilliers, and there were only three lines on the page, written in a large, senile hand: ‘I undertake to pay 
the sum of ten thousand francs to Miss Léonie Cron, upon her coming of age.’ 

‘Count de Beauvilliers,’ he repeated slowly, thinking aloud, ‘oh yes, he had farms and an entire estate, near Vendéme ... He died in a hunting accident, and left a wife and two children in straitened 
circumstances. | had some promissory notes of his some time ago that they had some trouble paying ... A buffoon, a good-for-nothing...’ 

Then suddenly he burst into a loud laugh, as he reconstructed the story. 

‘Ah! the old rogue! He must have got the girl into trouble ... she was unwilling but he must have persuaded her with this scrap of paper that was of no legal value. Then he died ... Let's see, it's dated 
1854, just ten years ago. The girl must be of age by now! How did this statement of debt get into Charpier’s hands? ... A seed-merchant, this Charpier, and a short-term moneylender. The girl no doubt 
left him this as a deposit for a few écus; or perhaps he had undertaken to collect the debt...’ 

‘But,’ La Méchain broke in, ‘that’s really good, that, a real stroke of luck!’ 

Busch shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. 

‘Oh no, let me tell you, this isn’t worth anything in law ... If | present this to his heirs they can send me packing, because I'd have to prove that the money is actually owing ... However, if we find the girl 
| hope | could persuade them to be generous and come to some agreement, to avoid an unpleasant scandal ... You understand? Look for this Léonie Cron, write to Fayeux asking him to dig her out 
over there. Then we can have some fun.’ 

He had put the papers into two piles that he promised himself he’d examine thoroughly once he was alone, and he stayed quite still, with his hands open, one on each pile. 

After a silence, La Méchain said: 

‘I've looked into the Jordan notes ... | really thought I'd found our man. He had a job somewhere, and now he’s writing for the newspapers. But the newspaper offices are so unhelpful; they refuse to 
give out addresses. And anyway, | don’t think he signs his articles with his real name.’ 

Without a word, Busch had stretched out his arm to take the Jordan file out of its alphabetical niche. There were six fifty-franc promissory notes, already five years old, and spread out over several 
months, a total of three hundred francs that the young man had signed to a tailor when he was hard up. Not paid when presented, the notes had accumulated huge charges, and the whole file was 
over-flowing with papers of legal proceedings. At this time the debt had reached seven hundred and thirty francs and fifteen centimes. 

‘If the lad has any future,’ murmured Busch, ‘we'll catch him yet.’ 

Then, doubtless following an association of ideas, he cried out: 

‘Now tell me, what about the Sicardot affair? Are we giving up on it?’ 

La Méchain raised her fat arms heavenwards, in a mournful gesture. A shudder of despair shook her whole monstrous person. 

‘Oh! Dear Lord!’ she moaned in her fluting voice, ‘it'll be the death of me!’ 

The Sicardot affair was a quite novelettish story that she loved to tell. A cousin of hers, Rosalie Chavaille, a daughter born late in life to one of her father’s sisters, had, one evening when she was 
sixteen, been taken on a staircase in a house on the Rue de la Harpe, where she and her mother occupied a small lodging on the sixth floor. The worst of it was that the gentleman, a married man who 
had come with his wife, barely a week before, to a room sub-let by a lady on the second floor, had proved so amorous that poor Rosalie, pushed back too eagerly against the edge of one of the steps, 
had suffered a dislocated shoulder. Thereupon came justifiable rage from her mother, almost leading to a frightful scene, in spite of the tears of the girl who admitted she had been quite willing, that it 
was just an accident, and she would be too miserable if the gentleman was sent to prison. At this the mother quietened down and contented herself with demanding from him the sum of six hundred 
francs, to be paid in twelve notes of hand, at fifty francs a month for a year, and there had been no ugly haggling; indeed the demand was even rather modest, since the daughter, just completing her 
apprenticeship as a dressmaker, now had no earnings, lying ill in bed, costing a lot, and getting such poor treatment that the muscles in her arm had shrunk, leaving her disabled. Before the end of the 
first month the gentleman had disappeared, leaving no address. And misfortunes continued, falling thick as hail: Rosalie gave birth to a boy, lost her mother, and fell into a life of wretchedness and dire 
poverty. Ending up at her cousin’s Cité de Naples, she had trailed around the streets until she was twenty-six, sometimes selling lemons at Les Halles, and disappearing for weeks with various men, to 
return drunk and bruised black and blue. At last, just a year ago, she had had the good fortune to die, as a result of an even more thorough beating than usual. And La Méchain had been left looking 
after the baby, Victor; all that remained of this adventure were the twelve unpaid notes, signed Sicardot. Nothing more had ever been discovered about him: the gentleman's name was Sicardot. 
Reaching out again, Busch took down the Sicardot file, a slim folder of grey paper. No costs had been added, all it contained were the twelve promissory notes. 

‘If Victor were at least a nice child,’ lamented the old woman. ‘But honestly, he’s simply dreadful ... Oh! It's hard getting that sort of inheritance, a kid who'll end up on the scaffold, and these bits of 
paper I'll never make anything out of!’ 

Busch kept his big, pale eyes stubbornly fixed on the notes. So many times he had studied them like this, always hoping to find a clue in some overlooked detail, the shape of the letters or the grain of 
the stamped paper. He maintained that this fine, pointed handwriting could not be quite unknown to him. 

‘It's curious,’ he repeated once more, ‘I’ve certainly seen “a’s and “o’s like these before, so elongated that they look like “i’s.’ 

Just then there was a knock at the door, and he asked La Méchain to reach out to open it, for the room opened directly on to the stairs. You had to go through this room to reach the other, the one on 
the street side. As for the kitchen, an airless cubby-hole, it was on the other side of the landing. 

‘Come in, Sir.’ 

And it was Saccard who came in. He was smiling, inwardly amused by the brass plate screwed on the door, bearing in bold black letters the word: ‘Litigation.’ 

‘Ah, yes, Sir Saccard, you've come about that translation ... My brother is there, in the next room ... Come in, come in.’ 

But La Méchain was absolutely blocking the way, and she was staring at the newcomer, looking more and more surprised. It took quite a lot of manoeuvring; he backed out into the staircase, then she 
went out, squeezing past him on the landing, so that he could go in and at last get to the next room, into which he disappeared. During all these complicated manoeuvres she never once took her eyes 
off him. 

‘Oh!’ she gasped, as if overcome, ‘this Sir Saccard, | had never seen much of him before ... Victor is the spitting image of him.’ 

Busch, not understanding at once, was gazing at her. Then, with a sudden illumination, he let out a strangled oath. 

‘Hell-fire! That's it, | knew I'd seen that somewhere before.’ 

This time he stood up and ransacked the files, at last finding a letter Saccard had written to him the year before, asking for more time on behalf of some bankrupt lady. He hastily compared the writing 
on the notes to that on the letter: the ‘a’s and the ‘o’s were indeed the same, having with time become even more pointed; and the capital letters too were identical. 

‘It's him, it’s him...’, he kept saying. ‘Only, after all, why Sicardot, why not Saccard?’ 

But a vague story was now stirring in his memory, he had been told of Saccard’s past by a business agent called Larsonneau, now a millionaire: Saccard turning up in Paris on the morrow of the coup 
d'état to take advantage of the growing power of his brother Rougon, and at first wretched poverty in the dark streets of the old Latin Quarter, then a rapid rise to fortune thanks to a somewhat shady 
marriage, after he’d had the good luck to lose his first wife. It was during these difficult beginnings that he had changed his name of Rougon to that of Saccard, simply altering the name of the first wife, 
who was called Sicardot. 

‘Yes, yes, Sicardot, | remember now,’ Busch murmured. ‘He had the gall to use his wife’s name to sign the notes. The couple had no doubt used that name when they arrived in the Rue de la Harpe. 
The rotter must have been taking every precaution, ready to move out at the first sign of danger ... Oh! he wasn’t only after money, he was also into tumbling young girls on the stairs! That's stupid. 
That'll catch him out one of these days.’ 

‘Hush, hush!’ said La Méchain. ‘We've got him, that just shows there is a God. | shall at last be rewarded for all I've done for that poor little Victor. | do love him after all, even if there’s no way of civilizing 
him.’ 

She was beaming, her narrow eyes sparkling in the greasy fat of her face. 

But Busch, after the sudden excitement of the long-sought solution that chance had suddenly brought him, had cooled down on reflection and was shaking his head. Even if Saccard was ruined just 
now, he was still worth fleecing. There were less profitable fathers in the world. Only this one wouldn't stand for any hassling, he could turn savage. And then what? He certainly didn’t even know he 
had a son, he could deny everything, in spite of the extraordinary resemblance that so amazed La Méchain. Besides, he was a widower for the second time, a free man, not having to account for his 
past to anyone, so even if he were to accept the boy there would be no fear or threat to hold over him. As for getting out of his paternity only the six hundred francs of the promissory notes, that would 
really be too wretched; hardly worth being given such a miraculous stroke of luck. No, no, he needed to think, to let it mature, and find a way to gather the harvest when it was fully ripe. 

‘Let's not be hasty,’ Busch concluded. ‘Besides, he’s right down now, let's give him time to get himself up again.’ 

And before dismissing La Méchain he finished going over with her some petty matters that she was dealing with, a young woman who had pawned her jewels for a lover; a son-in-law whose debt would 
be paid by his mother-in-law, who was his mistress, if they played their cards right; in short, the most delicate varieties of the so complex and difficult business of collecting bad debts. 

Saccard, entering the adjoining room, stood dazzled for a moment by the bright light from the uncurtained, sunlit window. This room, with its light wallpaper patterned with little blue flowers, was bare: 
just a small iron bed in one comer, a pine table in the middle, and two straw-bottomed chairs. Along the left-hand wall some planks, hardly even planed, served as bookshelves, loaded with books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, papers of all sorts. But the light flooding from the sky on this top floor gave the bareness of the room a sort of youthful gaiety, like the sound of fresh and innocent laughter. 
And Busch’s brother, Sigismond, a fellow of thirty-five, clean-shaven with long and sparse brown hair, was sitting at the table with his broad, domed brow held in his bony hand, so absorbed by the 
manuscript he was reading that he didn’t even turn his head, not having heard the door opening. 

He was an intelligent man, this Sigismond, educated in the German universities and speaking German, English, and Russian, as well as his native French. In 1849, in Cologne, he had met Karl Marx, 
and had become the most appreciated contributor to his New Rhenish Gazette, and from that moment on his religion had been fixed, he embraced socialism with an ardent faith, giving himself body 
and soul to the idea of the coming social reforms which would assure the happiness of the poor and humble. Ever since his master, banished from Germany and forced, after the June Days, to leave 
Paris, had settled in London, writing and trying to organize the Party, he, for his part, had been vegetating, lost in his dreams, so careless of his material existence that he would surely have died of 
hunger if his brother had not taken him in on the Rue Feydeau, near the Bourse, and given him the idea of using his knowledge of languages to set himself up as a translator. The elder brother adored 
his young sibling with a maternal passion, a ferocious wolf with debtors, capable of spilling a man’s blood to steal ten sous, yet immediately moved to tears, full of the devoted and passionate tenderness 
of a woman, where this tall and absent-minded fellow was concerned, this boy who had never grown up. He had given him the good room overlooking the street, and tended him like a servant, running 
their strange household, sweeping, making the beds, getting the food delivered twice a day from a little restaurant nearby. He, so active, his head crammed with a thousand business matters, tolerated 
idleness in his brother, for the translation business, always hindered by his personal work, was not going well; he would even forbid him to work, worried by his nasty little cough; and in spite of his 
steely love of money, and the murderous greed which made the acquisition of money his sole reason for living, he would smile indulgently at the theories of this revolutionary and hand over his money, 
as one hands a toy to a child, knowing it may get broken. 

Sigismond, for his part, had no idea what his brother did in the next room. He knew nothing of that dreadful trading in depreciated stock and buying up of debts, he lived on a higher plane, in a sovereign 
dream of justice. The idea of charity wounded him, made him terribly angry; charity was alms-giving, it was inequality consecrated by kindness; he accepted only justice, the rights of the individual 


reasserted and laid down as immutable principles in the new social order. So, like Karl Marx, with whom he was constantly in correspondence, he would spend his days studying this organization, 
modifying, ceaselessly improving on paper the society of tomorrow, covering page after page with figures, finding a base in science for the complicated framework of universal happiness. He took away 
capital from some to share it out among others, and with one stroke of his pen he moved billions, rearranging the wealth of the world; and all in this bare room, with no other passion than his dream, 
with no need for any enjoyment, and of such frugality that his brother had to scold him to make him drink wine and eat meat. What he wanted was that each man’s work, measured according to his 
strength, should be sufficient to satisfy his appetites: while he, for his own part, was killing himself with work and living on nothing. A real sage, impassioned about his studies, detached from material 
existence, very gentle and very pure. Ever since the previous autumn he had been coughing more and more, as the consumption spread through him, without his even deigning to notice and take care 
of himself. 

But at a movement from Saccard, Sigismond at last looked up with his big, vague eyes, and expressed surprise, although he knew the visitor. 

‘I've come about a letter to translate.’ 

The young man was even more surprised, for he had been discouraging clients, the bankers, speculators, and currency dealers, all those Bourse people who receive, especially from England and 
Germany, a great deal of correspondence, circulars, and company statutes. 

‘Yes, a letter in Russian. Oh! only ten lines.’ 

At this Sigismond held out his hand, for Russian had remained his speciality; he alone, among the other translators of the neighbourhood who made their living on English and German, translated it 
fluently. The rarity of Russian documents in the Paris market explained his long periods of unemployment. 

He read the letter aloud, in French. It was a favourable response, in three sentences, from a banker in Constantinople, a simple ‘Yes’ to a deal. 

‘Ah, thank you,’ exclaimed Saccard, who seemed delighted. 

And he asked Sigismond to write the few lines of the translation on the back of the letter. But Sigismond was seized by a terrible fit of coughing that he tried to smother in his handkerchief so as not to 
disturb his brother, who would come running as soon as he heard him coughing like that. When the spasm was over he got up and went to the window, throwing it wide open, suffocating, needing air. 
Saccard, who had followed him, glanced outside and gave a slight gasp. 

‘Oh, you can see the Bourse! My! How funny it looks from here.’ 

Indeed he had never before seen it from such a strange angle, a bird’s-eye-view, with the four huge zinc slopes of the roof exposed in amazing detail, bristling with a forest of pipes. The points of the 
lightning-conductors stood up like giant lances, threatening the sky. And the great building itself was now no more than a cube of stone, striped by rows of columns, a dirty, grey cube, bare and ugly, 
with a ragged flag on top. But what astonished him most was the steps and the peristyle, dotted with black ants, a whole anthill in turmoil, restlessly moving, creating a huge disturbance that from up 
here seemed incomprehensible, and even pitiable. 

‘How small it all looks!’ he continued. ‘As if one could grab them all up in one handful!’ 

Then, being familiar with the ideas of his companion, he added with a laugh: 

‘When are you going to get rid of all that, with one swift kick?’ 

Sigismond shrugged. 

‘What's the point? You're already doing the demolishing yourselves.’ 

And bit by bit he grew animated, overflowing with the subject he was so full of. A proselytizing urge launched him, at the slightest excuse, into an exposition of his system. 

‘Yes indeed, you're working for us without realising it ... There you are, a few usurpers, dispossessing the masses, and once you are gorged we, in turn, will only have to dispossess you ... Every kind 
of monopolizing, every centralization, leads to collectivism. You are giving us a practical lesson: in the same way that big estates swallow up small plots of land, big manufacturers devour cottage 
industry and large banks and big stores kill off all competition, growing fat on the ruin of small banks and little shops — they are all, in fact, slowly but surely moving towards the new social order ... We 
are waiting for it all to break down, waiting for the current mode of production to end in the intolerable disorder of its final consequences. Then the bourgeois and the peasants themselves will help us.’ 
Intrigued, Saccard gazed at him with a vague disquiet, although he thought him quite mad. 

‘Well all right, tell me about it, what is this collectivism of yours?’ 

‘Collectivism is the transformation of private capital, living by the strife of competition, into a unitary social capital, created by the work of all ... Imagine a society in which the instruments of production 
are the property of all, in which everyone works according to his intelligence and strength and the products of this social co-operation are distributed to each and all, in proportion to their effort. Surely 
nothing could be simpler? Communal production in the factories, yards, and workshops of the nation; then an exchange, a payment in kind. If there is a surplus of production it’s placed in public 
warehouses, from where it can be recovered to make good any shortages that may occur. It’s a matter of striking a balance ... And all this, like the stroke of an axe, fells the rotten tree. No more 
competition, no more private capital, so no more business of any kind, no commerce, no markets, no stock exchanges. The idea of profit no longer has any meaning. The sources of speculation, 
unearned incomes, simply are no more.’ 

‘Oh! Oh!’ Saccard interrupted, ‘that would make a terrific change in the way of life of a lot of people! But what about those who live on private incomes now? Gundermann, for instance, would you take 
away his billion?’ 

‘Not at all; we are not thieves. We would buy back his billion, his shares, his income bonds, with a set of vouchers divided into annuities. And just imagine that immense capital replaced in this way by 
a suffocating wealth of consumer vouchers: in less than a hundred years the descendants of that Gundermann of yours would be reduced to personal labour, like all the other citizens, for the annuities 
would eventually run out and they would not have been able to turn their forced savings, the excess of that crushing surplus of provisions, into capital, even if the right of inheritance were retained ... | 
tell you, this sweeps away at a stroke not only individual businesses, companies of shareholders, and associations of private capital but all the indirect sources of income, all the credit systems, loans, 
rents, and tenant farming ... There would no longer be any measure of value other than labour. Wages are of course abolished, for in the present capitalist system they are not equivalent to the actual 
product of labour, since they never represent anything more than what is strictly necessary for the worker's daily livelihood. And it must be admitted that it's the present system that is alone to blame, 
for even the most honest employer has to follow the harsh law of competition and exploit his workers if he wants to make a living. Our whole social system has to be destroyed ... Oh! Gundermann 
choking under the weight of his vouchers! And Gundermann’s heirs not managing to use it all up, forced to give to others and take up the pickaxe or the worker's tools, just like their comrades!’ 

And Sigismond burst out laughing, like a child in a playground but still standing at the window with his eyes on the Bourse, where the black ant-hill of speculation still swarmed. Burning patches of red 
appeared on his cheeks; imagining the amusing ironies of the justice of the future was his one entertainment. 

Saccard had grown more and more uneasy. What if this dreamer was right after all? What if he had correctly divined the future? He explained things in a way that seemed very clear and sensible. 
‘Bah!’ he muttered to reassure himself. ‘All this is not going to happen next year!’ 

‘Of course not,’ the young man went on, once more solemn and weary. ‘We're in the time of transition, the time of agitation. Perhaps there will be some outbreaks of revolutionary violence, they are 
often inevitable. But the excesses and outbursts are temporary ... Oh, | don’t try to disguise the immediate difficulties. All that dreamed-of future seems impossible, it's hard to give people a reasonable 
idea of that future society, that society of fair labour whose way of life will be so different from ours. It’s like another world on another planet ... And it has to be admitted: reorganization isn’t ready yet, 
we're still finding our way. |, who hardly sleep any more, spend my nights on it. For instance, we can certainly be told: “If things are as they are, it's because the logic of human activity has made them 
so.” So what a task it is, to take the river back to its source and direct it into another valley! ... Certainly, the present state of society has owed its prosperity over the centuries to the individualist principle 
that through emulation and personal interest becomes an endlessly renewed source of fertile production. Will collectivism ever reach that level of fecundity, and how are we to activate the productive 
function of the worker once the idea of earnings has been destroyed? This, for me, is where the doubt and anguish lie, the weak ground on which we must fight if we want the victory of socialism to be 
won on it one day ... But we will overcome, for we are justice itself. Look! You see that monument before you ... Do you see it?’ 

‘The Bourse?’ Saccard answered. ‘Lord, yes, | can see it!’ 

‘Well, it would be stupid to blow it up, it would simply get rebuilt elsewhere. But | predict that it will blow itself up, once the state has taken it over and become, in consequence, the sole and universal 
bank of the nation. And who knows? It may then serve as a public warehouse for our excess of wealth, one of those granaries of abundance in which our grandchildren will find the luxuries for their 
feast-days.’ 

With an expansive gesture, Sigismond seemed to open up this future of general and widespread happiness. And he was so carried away that a new fit of coughing shook his frame as he returned to 
his table, with his elbows among the papers and holding his head in his hands to smother the hacking rattle of his throat. But this time it would not calm down. Suddenly the door opened and Busch, 
having sent away La Méchain, ran in looking distraught, as if he himself was suffering that abominable coughing. He at once leaned over and took his brother in his broad arms, as if rocking an unhappy 
child. 

‘Come on, my dear, what is making you choke like this? You know | want you to call a doctor. This is just not sensible ... you must have been talking too much, for sure.’ 

And he cast a sidelong glance at Saccard, still standing in the middle of the room, decidedly disturbed by what he had just heard from the mouth of this tall fellow, so passionate and so ill, who from his 
window up here must be casting a spell over the Bourse with his notions of sweeping everything away and rebuilding. 

‘Thanks, I'll leave you now,’ said the visitor, eager to be outside. Send me my letter, with the ten lines of translation ... I'm expecting some more, so we'll settle the whole lot together.’ 

But, now the crisis was over, Busch kept him back a moment or two more. 

‘By the way, the lady who was here just now had met you before, oh! a long time ago.’ 

‘Ah! Where was that?’ 

‘Rue de la Harpe, in ’52.’ 

Self-controlled as he was, Saccard nevertheless lost colour. A nervous tic twitched at his mouth. It wasn’t that he remembered at that instant the girl he’d tumbled on the staircase: he hadn’t known 
about her pregnancy, and did not know there was a child. But the memory of those first wretched years was always very disagreeable. 

‘Rue de la Harpe. Oh, | only stayed there about a week when | first arrived in Paris, while | looked for somewhere to live ... Au revoir!’ 

‘Au revoir!’ Busch pointedly repeated, mistakenly seeing Saccard’s embarrassment as an admission of guilt, and already thinking about how best to exploit this affair. 

Down in the street again Saccard went back automatically towards the Place de la Bourse. He was quite shivery, he did not even look at little Madam Conin, whose pretty blonde face was smiling from 
the stationer’s door. In the square the commotion had increased, the clamour of trading was beating down on pavements teeming with people with the unfettered violence of a high tide. It was the 
quarter-to-three shouting-match, the battle of the last calls, the frenzy to find out who would emerge with full pockets. And standing at the corner of the Rue de la Bourse, opposite the peristyle, he 
thought he saw, in the confused jostling under the columns, the bear-trader Moser and the bull trader Pillerault, both doing battle, and fancied he could hear, emerging from the main hall, the shrill voice 
of the broker Mazaud, occasionally smothered by great bursts from Nathansohn, who was sitting under the clock in the kerb market. But a carriage going by, on the edge of the gutter, almost splattered 
him. Massias leaped from it even before the coachman had reined in, and ran up the steps in one bound, breathlessly carrying some client's last order. 

And Saccard, still standing motionless, gazing at the milling crowd up there, was mulling over his life, haunted by the memory of his beginnings reawakened by Busch’s question. He recalled the Rue 
de la Harpe, then the Rue Saint-Jacques, to which he had dragged his down-at-heel conquering-hero boots when newly arrived in Paris and determined to master it; and fury once more seized hold of 
him at the thought that he had not yet conquered, that he was once again out on the streets, seeking his fortune, unsatisfied, and tormented by a hunger for gratification such as he had never before 
experienced so painfully. That madman Sigismond spoke truly: work cannot make a life, the wretched and the stupid labour only to make others grow fat. There was only speculation, speculation which, 
from one day to the next, could at a stroke give well-being, luxury, an expansive life, life whole and entire. If this old social world had to crumble away one day, wouldn’t a man like him still manage to 
find the time and place to satisfy his desires before the collapse? 

But a passer-by jostled him and didn’t even turn round to apologize. He saw it was Gundermann, taking his little daily constitutional; he watched him go into a sweetshop from which this king of gold 
frequently bought a one-franc box of sweets for his granddaughters. And that jostling, at that moment, in the fever that had been mounting in him since he started his circling of the Bourse, was like a 
whiplash, the final decisive thrust. He had finished his siege of the square, he would attack. It was a vow of merciless struggle: he would not leave France, he would defy his brother, he would risk 
everything in a battle of terrible audacity that would either lay Paris at his feet or throw him broken into the gutter. 

Until the market closed Saccard stayed resolutely at his post of observation and menacing intent. He watched the peristyle emptying and the steps filling with the slow disbanding of all these excited, 
weary people. Around him the roadway and the pavements were still crowded with an uninterrupted flow of people, the eternal crowd, ready to be exploited, the shareholders of tomorrow, who could 
not go past this great lottery of speculation without tuming their heads, impelled by desire and fear of what went on in there, the mystery of financial transactions, a mystery all the more attractive to 
French brains since so few of them ever penetrate it. 


030 
After Saccard’s last disastrous land-deal when he had to leave his palace in the Parc Monceau, abandoning it to his creditors to avoid an even greater catastrophe, his first idea had been to take refuge 
with his son Maxime. Maxime, since the death of his wife, who now lay in a little cemetery in Lombardy, had been living on his own in a mansion on the Avenue de I'Impératrice, where he had organized 
his life with a careful and ferocious egoism; as a young man prematurely aged by vice, he was impeccably eating up the fortune of his dead wife, and firmly refused to take his father in, explaining, with 
an air of sweet reasonableness, that this was so that they could go on living in harmony. 
After that Saccard thought of another refuge. He would rent a little house in Passy, a bourgeois retreat for retired businessmen, then he remembered that the ground floor and first floor of the Orviedo 
mansion on the Rue Saint-Lazare were still lying empty, their doors and windows shuttered. The Princess d’Orviedo had been living in three rooms on the second floor since the death of her husband, 
and she had not even had a sign put up at the carriage entrance, now overgrown with weeds. A low door at the other end of the front of the building led to the second floor by a servants’ staircase. 
Saccard had frequently been in touch with the Princess over business matters, and had been astonished, on his visits to her, at her failure to try and make some profit out of her building. But she would 
just shake her head; she had her own ideas on money matters. However, when he suggested himself as a tenant she agreed at once, granting him, for a derisory rent of ten thousand francs, the use 
of the sumptuous ground floor and first floor, a princely accommodation worth at least double. 
People had not forgotten the lavish splendour of the Prince. It was in the feverish excitement of his immense financial fortune, when he first came to Paris from Spain, arriving in a shower of millions, 
that he had bought this mansion and had it restored, pending the day when he could astonish people with the palace of marble and gold he had in mind. The building dated from the previous century, 
one of those maisons de plaisance built in the middle of vast gardens by philandering lords but it had been partly demolished, then rebuilt in more severe proportions. Of its former park it had kept only 
a large courtyard surrounded by stables and outbuildings, all of which would surely be carried away by the planned Rue du Cardinal Fesch. The prince had acquired it as part of the estate of a spinster 
lady of the Saint-Germain family: her property had once extended right up to the Rue des Trois Fréres, the former continuation of the Rue Taitbout. Indeed, the mansion still had its entrance on the Rue 
Saint-Lazare, right beside a large building of the same era, the Folie-Beauvilliers as it was known, where the Beauvilliers still lived after a period of gradual ruin; and they still owned what was left of an 
admirable garden, with magnificent trees which were also doomed to disappear in the impending upheaval of the neighbourhood. 
In the midst of his disaster Saccard had still dragged along with him a trail of servants, the debris of his over-numerous staff, a valet, a chef, and his wife who looked after the clothes, another woman 
who was still there for no obvious reason, a coachman and two grooms; and he filled up the stables and the outbuildings, putting in two horses and three carriages, and setting up a refectory for his 
staff on the ground floor. This man, with less than five hundred solid francs in his coffers, was living at the rate of two or three hundred thousand francs a year. He even managed, on his own, to occupy 
the vast apartments of the first floor, the three drawing-rooms and five bedrooms, not to mention the enormous dining-room with a table seating fifty. Here, at one time, there had been a door opening 
on to an internal staircase leading to the second floor, and another, smaller dining-room; and as the Princess had recently let that part of the second floor to an engineer, a Sir Hamelin, a bachelor who 
lived with his sister, she had simply had the door sealed off, fastened with two strong screws. She thus shared the old servants’ stairs with this tenant, while Saccard had sole use of the grand staircase. 
He partly furnished a few rooms with what was left from the Parc Monceau, and left the others empty but somehow managed to give some life to this long succession of dull bare walls, from which 
some determined hand seemed, after the death of the Prince, to have torn away even the slightest scraps of covering. And here Saccard was able to start once more his dream of a great fortune. 
Princess d’Orviedo was at that time one of the oddities of Paris. Fifteen years ago she had resigned herself to marrying the Prince, whom she did not love, in obedience to the formal command of her 
mother, the Duchess de Combeville. At the time, this young woman of twenty was renowned for both beauty and good conduct, being deeply religious and a shade too serious, though she adored the 
social world. She knew nothing of the strange stories circulating about the Prince and the origins of his kingly fortune, estimated at three hundred millions, derived from a lifetime of fearsome robbery, 
carried out not as an armed man in some remote spot, like the noble adventurers of old but as a well-dressed modern bandit in the bright sunshine of the Bourse, stealing from the pockets of poor 
credulous folk, bringing them ruin and death. For twenty years, back in Spain and here in France, the Prince had played the maior role in all the great swindles that had become the stuff of legend. 
Although knowing nothing of the mire and blood in which he had amassed such millions, she had, from their very first meeting, felt a repugnance for him that even her religion had failed to overcome; 
and soon to that antipathy had been added a dull and growing resentment at having no child from this marriage, to which she had submitted out of obedience. Motherhood would have been enough for 
her, for she adored children but she began to hate this man who, after destroying all hope of love, could not even satisfy her maternal longings. It was then that the Princess was seen to throw herself 
into unheard-of luxury, dazzling Paris with the brilliance of her parties, living in a style of such splendour that it was said to be the envy of the Tuileries. Then suddenly, the day after the Prince died, 
struck down by apoplexy, the mansion in the Rue Saint-Lazare had fallen into absolute silence and total darkness. Not a light, not a sound; doors and windows remained closed; and it was rumoured 
that the Princess, after violently clearing the ground floor and the first floor, had withdrawn like a recluse to three small rooms on the second floor with old Sophie, a former maid of her mother’s, who 
had brought her up. When she reappeared she was dressed in a simple black wool dress, with a lace scarf over her hair, still small and plump, with her narrow brow, her pretty, round face and pearly 
teeth between her pursed lips but already with the yellowish complexion and the impassive, single-minded face of a long-cloistered nun. She had then just turned thirty, and ever since she had lived 
solely for huge charitable works. 
Great was the surprise in Paris, and all sorts of extraordinary stories went around. The Princess had inherited the whole fortune, the famous three hundred million to which entire columns were devoted 
in the press. And the tale that finally got established was quite romantic. A man, a stranger dressed in black, so the story went, had suddenly appeared in the Princess's bedroom just as she was 
preparing for bed, without her ever fathoming by what secret door he had been able to get in; and what this man had told her no one in the world knew; but he must have revealed to her the abominable 
origins of the three hundred million, perhaps demanding that she swear to make reparation for so much iniquity if she wanted to avoid terrible catastrophes. Then the man had disappeared. Was it then, 
for the five years since her widowhood, a response to an order from the hereafter, or was it rather the straightforward revolt of her honesty once she had seen the records of her fortune? The truth was 
that she now lived only in an ardent fever of renunciation and reparation. In this woman who had never been a lover and had been unable to be a mother, all her repressed tenderness, and especially 
her thwarted love of children, blossomed into a real passion for the poor, the weak, the disinherited, the suffering, all those from whom she felt her millions had been stolen and whom she swore to 
repay royally, showering them with alms. Ever since, she had been possessed by one idea; obsession had hammered its way into her brain: she thought of herself now only as a banker with whom the 
poor had deposited the three hundred millions so that they could be put to the best use; she was just an accountant, a business agent living among lists of figures, surrounded by a population of 
solicitors, workers and architects. Outside, she had set up a vast office with twenty or so employees. In her own quarters, in her three small rooms, she received only four or five intermediaries, her 
lieutenants; and she spent her days there at her desk, like the director of a great company, cloistered far from intruders, in an over-flowing heap of papers. Her dream was to relieve every misery, from 
the child who suffers in being born, to the old man who cannot die without suffering. During these five years, scattering her gold in great handfuls, she had founded the Sainte-Marie Children’s Hospital 
at La Villette, with white cradles for the littlest and blue beds for the older ones, a vast establishment full of light, already holding three hundred children; then the Saint-Joseph Orphanage at Saint- 
Mandeé, where a hundred boys and a hundred girls were receiving the sort of education and instruction that bourgeois families would provide for their children; and in addition, a home for old people at 
Chatillon, housing fifty men and fifty women, and a hospital of two hundred beds in one of the suburbs, the Saint-Marceau Hospital that had only just been opened. But her favourite project, the one 
that just now engaged her whole heart, was the Work Foundation, her own creation, an institution that was to replace the House of Correction. In the Work Foundation three hundred children, one 
hundred and fifty boys and one hundred and fifty girls, gathered up from the streets of Paris, from lives of debauchery and crime, were being given a new life through proper care and apprenticeship to 
a trade. These diverse foundations, her substantial donations, and her wild prodigality in giving to charity had consumed almost a hundred million in five years. A few more years of this and she would 
be ruined, without even having kept in reserve the small income needed for the bread and milk on which she now lived. When Sophie, her old servant, broke her usual silence to scold her sternly, 
warming her she would die destitute, she would just give a faint smile, the only smile that ever appeared now upon her colourless lips, a divine smile of hope. 
It was in fact on the occasion of the setting up of the Work Foundation that Saccard first became acquainted with the Princess. He was one of the owners of the land she bought for this foundation, an 
ancient garden planted with fine trees that lay at the edge of the Parc de Neuilly and ran alongside the Boulevard Bineau. He had charmed her by his brisk way of doing business, and she decided to 
see him again when faced by some difficulties with her contractors. For his part he had become interested in these works that had captured his imagination, and he was delighted by the grandeur of 
the plan she had imposed on the architect: two monumental wings, one for the boys and the other for the girls, the two linked by a central building containing the chapel, communal area, administrative 
Offices, and all the service departments; each wing had its own huge courtyard, its workshops and outbuildings of all sorts. But what most roused Saccard’s passion, given his own taste for the grand 
and sumptuous, was the opulence of it all, this huge construction built with materials that would last for centuries, a lavish use of marble, a tiled kitchen large enough to roast an ox, immense dining- 
halls with rich oak panelling, dormitories flooded with light and brightly painted in light colours, a laundry, a bathroom, an infirmary, all done up with excessive refinements; and everywhere vast open 
areas, stairs and corridors, airy in summer and heated in winter; and the entire house bathed in sunshine, with a youthful gaiety, all the comforts of a huge fortune. When the architect, concerned about 
all this useless magnificence, tried to speak of the expense, the Princess would stop him with one word: she had enjoyed luxury and she wanted to give it to the poor so that they, they who create the 
luxury of the rich, could in their turn enjoy it. This dream was her obsession: to give joy to the wretched, to let them sleep in beds and sit at the table of the fortunate of this world; no longer receiving 
the charity of a crust of bread or a makeshift pallet but an expansive life in palaces that would be their home, where they would have their revenge, and taste the pleasures of those who always triumph. 
But in all this wasteful spending, with enormous estimates on all sides, she was being abominably robbed; a swarm of contractors were living off her, not to mention losses due to poor supervision; the 
wealth of the poor was being squandered. It was Saccard who opened her eyes, begging her to let him put her accounts in order, and this was completely disinterested, for it was the sole pleasure of 
regulating this crazy dance of millions that so excited him. Never had Saccard shown such scrupulous honesty. In this colossal and complicated affair he was the most active, the most trustworthy of 
collaborators, giving his time and even his money, finding his reward simply in the joy of having such considerable sums passing through his hands. He was the one who was known at the Work 
Foundation, for the Princess never went there, any more than she ever visited any of her other foundations, staying hidden away in her three little rooms like some benevolent, invisible goddess; while 
he was adored and blessed, loaded with all the gratitude that she seemed not to want. 
Ever since, Saccard had no doubt been nurturing a vague plan, and this, once he was installed as a tenant in the Orviedo mansion, took on the sharp clarity of a desire. Why shouldn’t he devote himself 
entirely to administering the charitable works of the Princess? In this period of doubt and uncertainty, defeated in the world of speculation and not knowing what kind of fortune he could rebuild, this 
seemed to him like a new incarnation, a sudden soaring apotheosis: becoming the dispenser of this royal charity, channelling this flow of gold pouring over Paris. There were still two hundred millions 
left; what great new works could yet be created, what miracle city could be brought forth from the ground? Besides, he would be able to make those millions bear fruit, he could double, even triple them, 
would use them so well that he would create a whole world out of them. Then, with his usual passion, it all grew bigger and bigger, and he now lived for the intoxicating idea of spreading those millions 
in endless charities, pouring them out over a joyful France; and he grew sentimental, for he was scrupulously honest and not a penny of it stuck to his fingers. In the head of this visionary, it was a 
gigantic idyll, the idyll of an unreflecting man free of any wish to redeem his former financial piracy. All the more so in that this, after all, was his life-long dream, the conquest of Paris. To be the king of 
charity, the god adored by the masses of the poor, to become unique and popular, to make the world take notice of him — this even went beyond his ambitions. What prodigies could he not achieve if 
he were to employ in being good all his businessman’s talents, his cunning, his determination, his total lack of prejudice! And he would have that irresistible power that wins battles - money, coffers full 
of money, money that often does so much harm but would do so much good if all one’s pleasure and pride lay in the act of giving. 
Then, in a further enlargement of his plan, Saccard even started to wonder whether he might marry the Princess d’Orviedo. That would stabilize their position and put an end to undesirable interpretations. 
For a whole month he manoeuvred skilfully, presented superb plans, and felt he had made himself indispensable; then one day, very calmly, quite ingenuous once more, he made his suggestion and 
outlined his great plan. It was a genuine partnership he was offering, he would become the liquidator of the money stolen by the Prince, and he promised to return it, tenfold, to the poor. The Princess 
meanwhile, in her everlasting black dress with her lace scarf on her head, listened attentively, with no trace of emotion on her yellowish face. She was very struck by the advantages that might derive 
from such a partnership, and quite indifferent to any other considerations it might involve. She put off her reply to the next day, and in the end refused; she had no doubt reflected that she would no 
longer be sole mistress of her charities, and she meant to have sovereign and absolute power to dispense them just as she wished, even foolishly. However, she explained that she would be happy to 
keep him as her adviser, and showed how precious his collaboration seemed to her by asking him to continue to look after the Work Foundation, of which he was in fact the real director. 
For a whole week Saccard was extremely distressed, as at the loss of a cherished idea; not that he felt himself sinking back into the abyss of brigandage but just as a sentimental song will bring tears 
to the eyes of even the most abject drunkard, the colossal idyll of the good to be done with millions and millions had really touched his old pirate’s soul. Here he was, falling down again, and from a 
great height, as if dethroned. Through money he had always wanted not just to satisfy his appetites but to have all the magnificence of a princely life; and never had he achieved it, never reached high 
enough. He grew more and more angry as each new fall carried away yet another hope. So when his plans collapsed in the face of the Princess’s calm and clear refusal, he found himself cast back 
into a furious longing for battle. To fight, to win in the hard battle of speculation, to devour others before they could devour you — this, after his thirst for splendour and enjoyment, this was the driving 
force, the sole cause of his passion for business. He was not a hoarder, his joy lay elsewhere, in the battle of the big numbers, fortunes deployed like battalions, the clash of opposing millions, the 
defeats and victories, this was what intoxicated him. And all at once his hatred for Gundermann rose again to the surface, along with his fevered need for revenge: to bring down Gundermann, that wild 
desire possessed him whenever he found himself brought low and defeated. Even if he recognized the childishness of such an enterprise, couldn’t he at least damage him a little, make a place for 
himself, facing the man and forcing him to a sharing of power, like those monarchs of neighbouring countries of equal might who treat each other as cousins? It was then that he was again attracted by 


the Bourse, his head full of new business ventures, pulled in every direction by contradictory plans, in such a fever that he didn’t know what to decide on until the day when one supreme, wildly 
extravagant idea detached itself from the rest and gradually took possession of him. 

While living at the Orviedo mansion Saccard from time to time saw the sister of Hamelin, the engineer who lived in the little apartment on the second floor, a splendid figure of a woman, Madam Caroline 
as she was familiarly known. What had struck him above all at their first encounter was her superb white hair, a royal crown of white hair which created such a curious effect on the brow of this still 
young woman, barely more than thirty-six at most. It had gone completely white when she was only twenty-five. Her eyebrows that had remained black and quite thick, kept their youthfulness, and gave 
a lively oddity to her ermine-framed face. She had never been pretty, with too strong a chin and nose and a wide mouth with full lips that seemed to express an exquisite kindness. But certainly that 
white fleece, that fly-away whiteness of fine silky hair, softened her otherwise slightly hard features and gave her the smiling charm of a grandmother, along with the freshness and strength as of a 
beautiful woman in love. She was tall and solidly built, and she walked with naturalness and nobility. 

Every time he saw her, Saccard, who was shorter than she was, followed her with his eyes with some interest, and secret envy of that tall, broad-shouldered figure. And gradually, through the servants, 
he got to know the whole history of the Hamelins. They were, Caroline and Georges, the children of a Montpellier doctor, a notable scholar and fervent Catholic who had died leaving nothing. When 
the father passed away, the daughter was eighteen and the son nineteen; and as the latter had just started at the Ecole Polytechnique his sister followed him to Paris, where she found a post as a 
teacher. It was she who slipped him the odd hundred-sou coin, and kept him in pocket-money over the two years of his course. Later, when he graduated with a rather poor degree, he had a hard time 
of it looking for work and it was his sister, once more, who kept him going until he found a job. These two children adored each other, and it was their dream to stay together always. However, when an 
unexpected marriage presented itself, the grace and lively intelligence of the young woman having conquered a millionaire brewer in the house where she was working, Georges urged her to accept, 
advice he cruelly regretted when, after a few years of marriage, Caroline had to demand a separation to avoid being killed by her husband, who drank, and chased her with a knife during fits of imbecile 
jealousy. She was then twenty-six and poor once more, since she had obstinately refused to ask for any allowance from the man she was leaving. By then her brother, after many attempts, had at last 
found a post that suited him; he was going to leave for Egypt, with the Commission set up to make the first studies for the Suez Canal, and he took his sister with him. She bravely settled in Alexandria 
and started giving lessons again, while he travelled around the country. In this way they remained in Egypt until 1859 and witnessed the first strokes of the pickaxe on the beach of Port Said: a meagre 
crew of barely a hundred and fifty navvies, lost amid the sands, with a handful of engineers in command. Then Hamelin was sent to Syria to ensure the supply of provisions, and remained there after a 
quarrel with his bosses. He sent for Caroline to come to Beirut, where she found further pupils while he launched himself into a huge project, under the aegis of a French company, laying out the route 
for a carriageable road from Beirut to Damascus, the first, indeed the only road through the gorges of the Lebanon range; there they lived for three more years until the road was finished, while he made 
trips into the mountains and spent two months away in Constantinople, across the Taurus range, while she would follow as soon as she could get away, embracing the plans of reawakening that her 
brother was making as he tramped around this ancient land slumbering beneath the ashes of dead civilizations. He had gathered together a whole portfolio overflowing with ideas and plans, and now 
felt an urgent need to return to France if he was going to put some flesh on his vast collection of undertakings, forming companies and finding capital. And after a stay of nine years in the East, they 
left, and curiosity led them to return through Egypt, where the work on the Suez Canal filled them with enthusiasm: in four years a town had sprung up in the sands of the beach of Port Said, an entire 
population was busily at work, the human ants had multiplied and were changing the face of the earth. But back in Paris some serious ill-fortune awaited Hamelin. For fifteen months he had been 
struggling with his projects, unable to communicate his confidence to anyone, being too modest and not much of a talker, and so ending up in this second floor of the Orviedo mansion, in a little five- 
room apartment rented for twelve hundred francs, even further from success than when he was roaming the mountains and plains of Asia. The savings of brother and sister were rapidly dwindling, and 
they were beginning to face real hardship. 

It was this, in fact, that captured Saccard’s attention, the increasing sadness of Madam Caroline, her lovely gaiety darkened by the discouragement she saw settling over her brother. It was she who 
seemed to be the man of the house. Physically Georges was very like her but in a frailer version and with exceptional faculties for study; but he was absorbed in his books, and there was no getting 
him out of them. He had never wished to marry, feeling no need for that — just adoring his sister was enough for him. He probably had occasional mistresses, though nobody knew them. This former 
researcher of the Ecole Polytechnique, with such vast ideas, such ardent zeal in everything he undertook, sometimes displayed such naivety that he might have been thought stupid. Brought up in the 
strictest Catholic faith, he had retained the religious beliefs of a child and practised his faith with great conviction, while his sister had revised her views through her immense reading and all the vast 
learning she had acquired while her brother was deep in his technical works. She spoke four languages and had read the economists and philosophers, quite carried away for a while by socialist and 
evolutionist theories; but she had steadied herself; and thanks especially to her travels and her long sojourns among distant civilizations, she had acquired great tolerance and a fine and balanced 
common sense. Although no longer a believer herself, she retained respect for her brother's faith. They had had the matter out between them, and after that never mentioned it again. In her simplicity 
and kindliness she was a woman of real intelligence; with an extraordinary zest for living, a joyfully brave spirit that withstood the cruelties of fate, she would sometimes say that the one grief she still 
felt keenly was that of never having had a child. 

Saccard was able to do Hamelin a service, procuring a small job for him for some business partners who needed an engineer for a report on the profitability of a new machine. This carried him into the 
intimate world of the brother and sister; he often went up to spend an hour with them in their living-room, their one large room that they had converted into a workroom. It was still utterly bare, furnished 
only with a long designer’s table, another smaller table loaded with papers, and half-a-dozen chairs. Books were piled up on the mantelpiece. But on the walls an improvised decoration-scheme cheered 
up the emptiness with a series of maps and a set of bright watercolours, each piece of paper tacked up with four nails. It was his portfolio of projects that Hamelin had displayed there, the notes he had 
taken in Syria, the whole of his future fortune; and the watercolours were by Madam Caroline, views from back there, and typical figures and costumes, things she had observed and sketched while 
accompanying her brother, with her own very individual approach as a colourist and quite without pretentiousness. Two wide windows overlooking the garden of the Beauvilliers mansion threw a brilliant 
light over this proliferation of drawings, evoking a quite other life, the dream of an ancient society crumbling into dust, that the firm mathematical lines of the technical drawings seemed to be trying to 
set upright again, supported by the solid scaffolding of modern science. When he had made himself useful, with that eager energy that was part of his charm, Saccard would linger, especially captivated 
by the maps and watercolours, forever asking for more information about them. In his head the launching of a vast enterprise was already germinating. 

One moming he found Madam Caroline alone, sitting at the little table she used as her desk. She was dreadfully sad, her hands lying idle among the papers. 

‘What can one do? Things are going really badly ... not that I’m faint-hearted but we are going to find ourselves lacking everything all at once; and what distresses me is the helplessness to which 
misfortune is reducing my brother, for he has courage and strength only for his work ... | had thought of finding myself a position as a teacher again, just to be able at least to be some help. But I’ve 
looked around and found nothing ... And | can’t start working as a cleaner.’ 

Never had Saccard seen her so disconcerted, so cast down. 

‘Good heavens, no! It hasn't come to that!’ he cried. 

She shook her head, showing some bitterness towards life, life that she normally accepted so cheerfully, even when it was unkind. And as Hamelin came in just then, bringing news of his most recent 
setback, large, slow tears began to fall and she said no more, sitting with clenched fists at her table, her eyes staring into space. 

‘And to think’, Hamelin muttered, ‘that back there millions are waiting for us, if only someone would help me to make them.’ 

Saccard had planted himself in front of a drawing showing the plan of a house in the middle of vast warehouses. 

‘What is this?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, | was just amusing myself,’ the engineer explained. ‘It’s the plan for a house back there in Beirut for the director of the company | dreamed of, you know, the General United Steamboat Company.’ 
Warming to the subject, he gave some new details. During his stay in the East he had observed how poor the transport services were. The few companies involved, based in Marseilles, were ruining 
each other with competition, unable to provide adequate and comfortable vessels; one of his first ideas that was the very basis of the whole of his ventures, was to syndicate these companies, form 
them into one huge company with a capital of millions that would exploit the whole Mediterranean area, over which it would have sovereign control, setting up shipping lines to all the ports of Africa, 
Spain, Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Asia right up to the edge of the Black Sea. The whole scheme showed him to be a very shrewd organizer and a great patriot: this was the East conquered and given to 
France, not to mention that he was also drawing closer to Syria, where his vast field of operations would unfold. 

‘Syndicates,’ murmured Saccard, ‘that’s where the future seems to lie today ... It is such a powerful form of association! Three or four small enterprises which on their own just vegetate gain an 
irresistible vitality and prosperity if they join forces ... Yes, tomorrow belongs to huge amounts of capital and the centralized efforts of great masses. All industry and commerce will end up as one single, 
immense market, supplying everything.’ 

He had come to a stop once more, this time before a watercolour representing a wild area, an arid gorge, blocked by a gigantic pile of rocks covered with bushes. 

‘Oh, oh!’ he went on. ‘Now this is the uttermost end of the world. No risk of being jostled by passers-by in that place.’ 

‘One of the Carmel gorges,’ Hamelin said in reply, ‘my sister painted that, while | was studying the area.’ 

Then he simply added: 

‘Between the cretaceous limestone and the porphyries that have pushed up the limestone, over the whole side of the mountain there is a considerable deposit of silver sulphite — oh yes, a silver mine, 
whose exploitation, according to my calculations, would guarantee enormous profits.’ 

‘A silver mine,’ Saccard repeated eagerly. 

Madam Caroline, her eyes still focused far away in her sadness, had heard this, and it was as if a vision had been called up: 

‘Carmel, ah! What a desert, what days of solitude! It’s full of myrtle and broom, and smells so good, the warm air is perfumed with their sweet scent. And eagles forever glide high overhead ... But all 
that silver, sleeping in that tomb, alongside such poverty! One would like to see happy crowds of people, building-work going on, towns being born, and an entire people regenerated by work.’ 

‘A road could easily be opened from Carmel to Saint-Jean-d’Acre,’ Hamelin went on, ‘and | believe iron would also be discovered, for there’s a lot of it in the mountains of that area ... I've also been 
studying a new method of extraction which would allow considerable savings to be made. Everything is ready, it’s just a matter of finding the capital.’ 

‘The Carmel Silver Mines Company,’ murmured Saccard. 

But it was the engineer now who was looking up, going from one map to another, once more in the grip of this, his life’s work, and feverishly thinking of the dazzling future slumbering there, paralysed 
by lack of money. 

‘And these are just the small things to start off with,’ he continued. ‘Look at this series of maps, this is the big project, an entire railway system running across Asia Minor from one end to the other ... 
The lack of convenient and rapid communications is the primary cause for the stagnation in which this country, with all its riches, is sunk. You wouldn't find a single carriageable highway there; every 
journey and all the transport has to be made by mule or camel ... So just imagine what a revolution it would be if railway lines ran right up to the edges of the desert! Industry and commerce would be 
increased tenfold, civilization would triumph, Europe would at last open up the gates to the Orient ... Oh, if it's of interest to you we can talk about it in detail. And you'll see! You'll see!’ 

In fact he couldn't help entering immediately into the details. It was mainly during his journey to Constantinople that he had studied the outline of his railway system. The main — the sole — difficulty was 
the crossing of the Taurus mountains; but he had gone around the different passes, and was sure there could be a direct and relatively inexpensive route. Besides, he wasn’t thinking of creating the 
whole system at one stroke. After obtaining the whole concession from the Sultan it would be sensible to start at first only with the main line from Brousse to Beirut, via Angora and Aleppo. Later there 
would be the branch from Smyrna to Angora, and one from Trebizond to Angora by way of Erzerum and Sivas. 

‘Later, and later still...’ he went on. 

But he stopped there and merely smiled, not daring to tell to what lengths he had dared to push his projects. It was his dream. 

‘Oh, the plains at the foot of the Taurus range,’ Madam Caroline took up the theme in her slow voice, as if in a waking dream, ‘what a delightful paradise! You scarcely have to scratch the surface of 
the soil and harvests appear in abundance. Fruit trees - peach, cherry, fig, and almond — breaking under the weight of fruit. And such fields of olive and mulberry trees, like great forests! And what a 
natural and easy existence it was in that light air, under a sky always blue.’ 

Saccard began to laugh, with that keen and hungry laugh he had when he scented fortune. And as Hamelin went on to speak of other projects, among them the creation of a bank in Constantinople 
and the all-powerful contacts he had established there, especially with the Grand Vizier, he gaily interrupted him. 

‘But it's a wonderland — very saleable!’ 

Then, resting his hands very familiarly upon the shoulders of Madam Caroline, who was still sitting down: 

‘Don't despair, Madam Caroline! | am fond of you both, you'll see, and I'll get something done with your brother that will be good for all of us ... Be patient. Just wait.’ 

In the month that followed, Saccard again found some little jobs for the engineer, and though he said no more about those grand schemes, he must have been thinking of them all the time, preoccupied 
and hesitant over the overwhelming scale of the ventures. But what tightened the growing link of intimacy between them was the way that Madam Caroline began to concern herself with the household 
of this man on his own, who was being eaten up by needless expense, and the more servants he had, the worse he was served. He, so clever everywhere else, admired for his firm and vigorous 


dealing with the havoc of grand-scale theft, just let everything go from bad to worse in his own household, careless of the fearful waste that tripled his costs; and the absence of a woman made itself 
cruelly felt even in the tiniest things. When Madam Caroline observed the pillaging that was going on, she first gave him some advice, then ended up taking it upon herself to help him to make some 
savings; so one day he suggested with a laugh that she should be his housekeeper — and why not? She had been looking for a teaching post, so she could accept a position which was quite honourable 
for her, and would give her some breathing-space. The offer, made as a joke, became serious. Wouldn'tit, after all, be a way of keeping busy, and helping her brother out with the three hundred francs 
a month that Saccard would pay her? She accepted, and within a week, she had reformed the household, dismissing the chef and his wife, replacing them simply with a cook, who, along with the valet 
and the coachman, should be sufficient. She also kept only one horse and one carriage, took complete charge of everything, and examined the accounts so scrupulously that by the end of the first 
fortnight she had reduced the expenses by half. Saccard was delighted, and joked that he was now the one who was robbing her, and she should have demanded a percentage on all the savings she 
was making for him. 

Their relationship now began to be very close. Saccard had had the idea of removing the screws fastening the communicating door between the two apartments so they could move easily from one 
dining-room to the other, using the internal staircase, and while her brother was shut in, working upstairs from morning till night, putting his files on the Orient in order, Madam Caroline, leaving her own 
housework to the one maid they had kept, would go down at any time of the day to give orders as if she were at home. It had become a joy to Saccard to see the frequent appearances of this tall and 
beautiful woman walking through the rooms, so strong and proud, with that always unexpected gaiety of her white hair flying around her young face. She was very cheerful once more, she had recovered 
her former stalwart attitude to life now that she felt useful, and was busy all the time, always on her feet. Without any affectation of simplicity she now always wore a black dress, and in its pockets could 
be heard the clear jangling of her bunch of keys; and certainly it amused her that she, the scholar, the philosopher, should now be no more than a good domestic, acting as housekeeper to a prodigal 
whom she was beginning to love, the way one always loves naughty children. He, very attracted to her for a moment, and thinking that there were, after all, only fourteen years between them, had 
wondered what would happen if, one fine evening, he simply took her in his arms. Was it believable that for the ten years since she had had to flee from her husband, from whom she had received as 
many blows as caresses, she had lived like a soldier on campaign, without ever seeing a person of the opposite sex? Perhaps her travels had protected her. However, he knew that a friend of her 
brother’s, a Sir Beaudoin, a businessman who had remained in Beirut but whose imminent return was expected, had been very much in love with her, so much so indeed that to marry her he had been 
prepared to wait for the death of her husband, who had just been locked up in an asylum, driven mad by alcoholism. Of course that marriage would only have regularized a very excusable, almost 
legitimate, situation. Therefore, since there had already been one, why shouldn't he be the second? But Saccard got no further than thinking about it, finding in her such a good comrade that the woman 
in her almost disappeared. When, seeing her go by with her admirable figure, he asked himself the question: what would happen if he were to kiss her, he told himself that what would happen would 
be very ordinary, perhaps tiresome; and he would put the experiment off until some other time, shaking her hand vigorously, delighted at her cordiality. 

Then suddenly Madam Caroline fell back into deep sadness. One morning she came down looking very depressed, very pale, and with swollen eyes; he could get nothing out of her; he gave up asking 
in the face of her obstinate insistence that there was nothing wrong, that she was just the same as always. It was only on the following day that he understood, when he found, in the upper apartment, 
a letter-card announcing the marriage of Sir Beaudoin to the very young and immensely rich daughter of an English consul. The blow must have been all the harder in that the news had arrived in this 
banal letter, with nothing to prepare her for it, not even a goodbye. Part of the very existence of this unhappy woman had crumbled away with the loss of that distant hope to which she had clung in 
times of disaster. And with one of fortune’s own abominable cruelties, she had learned, just two days before, that her husband had died, so for forty-eight hours she had been able to believe in the 
imminent fulfilment of her dream. Her life was in pieces, and she was devastated. That very evening another shock awaited her: when she went in to see Saccard as usual, before going to bed, to 
discuss the orders for the next day, he spoke of her unhappiness so gently that she burst into sobs; then, in the throes of this emotion, in a sort of paralysis of her will, she found herself in his arms and 
gave herself to him, without any joy for either of them. When she came to herself she was not appalled but her sadness was now infinitely greater. Why had she allowed this to happen? She did not 
love this man, and he surely didn’t love her. It wasn’t that he seemed to her to be unworthy of love through age or appearance; he certainly wasn’t handsome, and he was already old but he interested 
her, with his ever-changing features and the energy of the whole of his small dark figure; and not yet knowing him she wanted to think him helpful, a man of superior intelligence, capable of bringing 
her brother's great schemes to fruition and as averagely honest as any man. But what a stupid fall! She who was so sensible, she who had learned so much from hard experience and was so much 
the mistress of herself - that she should have succumbed like that, not knowing how or why, in a flood of tears, like some sentimental chit of a girl! The worst of it was that she felt him to be just as 
astonished as she was, and almost annoyed at this event. When he tried to comfort her, speaking of Sir Beaudoin as a former lover whose base treachery deserved only that she forget him, she had 
protested, swearing that nothing had ever happened between them. At first he had thought she was lying out of womanly pride; but she had repeated her statement with such force, and with eyes so 
beautiful, so clear and candid, that he ended up convinced of the truth of her story; she, keeping herself through rectitude and dignity for the day of her marriage, and the man, waiting patiently for two 
years, then growing weary and marrying another, faced by too tempting an offer of youth and wealth. And the odd thing was that this discovery, this conviction that should have delighted Saccard, filled 
him instead with a sort of embarrassment, so thoroughly did he grasp the stupid fatality of his good fortune. In any case, it did not happen again, for neither of them seemed to want it. 

For a whole fortnight Madam Caroline remained dreadfully unhappy. The life-force, that drive that makes life both necessary and joyful, had left her. She attended to her multiple tasks but as if she 
were not really there, not even allowing herself any illusions about the reasons for, or the interest of, anything. She was the human machine, going on working even in despair at the emptiness of 
everything. And in this shipwreck of her courage and gaiety she enjoyed only one distraction, and that was to spend her free hours with her brow pressed against the glass of one of the windows in the 
big workroom, her eyes fixed on the next-door garden of the Beauvilliers mansion, where, ever since she had first moved in, she had sensed distress, one of those cases of dire poverty, carefully 
concealed, so painful in the effort to keep up appearances. There too people were suffering, and her own grief seemed as if soaked in their tears; she was dying of melancholy, to the point of believing 
herself numb and dead, lost in the pain of others. 

These Beauvilliers who, in addition to their vast estates in Touraine and Anjou, had once owned a magnificent mansion on the Rue de Grenelle, now in Paris had only this one-time maison de plaisance, 
built just outside the city at the beginning of the previous century but now shut in among the dark buildings of the Rue Saint-Lazare. The few fine trees in the garden now seemed to be at the bottom of 
a well, and moss was creeping over the cracked and crumbling steps down to the garden. It was as if a corner of nature had been put in prison, a soft and sad corner of mute despair, down where the 
sun only entered with a greenish light that provoked an icy shudder in the shoulders. And in this damp and cellar-like peace, the first person Madam Caroline had seen, standing at the top of the broken 
steps, was the Countess de Beauvilliers, a tall, thin, white-haired woman of sixty, with a very noble air, as of an earlier age. With her long, straight nose, her thin lips, and her unusually long neck she 
had the look of some very ancient swan, of desolate gentleness. Then, behind her, almost at once, her daughter had appeared, Alice de Beauvilliers, twenty-five years old but of so impoverished a 
body that she could have been taken for a little girl, except for her already spoiled complexion and pinched features. She was her mother all over again but puny and lacking her aristocratic nobility, 
with a calamitously long neck, and having only the pitiable charm of the end of a great line. The two women lived alone since the son, Ferdinand de Beauvilliers, had joined the Papal Zouaves after the 
Battle of Castelfidardo that had been lost by Lamoriciére. Every day, if it wasn’t raining, they would appear in this way, one behind the other, descending the flight of steps and walking around the 
narrow patch of grass in the middle without exchanging a word. The borders were simply ivy, flowers would not have grown there, or perhaps they would have been too expensive. This slow promenade, 
no doubt a simple constitutional, made by these two very pale women under the centuries-old trees that had seen such grand festivities and were now suffocated by the bourgeois houses all around, 
took on a melancholy sadness as if it were a procession of mourning for old, dead things. 

So, her interest aroused, Madam Caroline had been watching her neighbours with a tender sympathy, without any unpleasant curiosity, and gradually, looking out over the garden, she began to see 
into their life, the life they hid with such jealous care from the street. There was still a horse in the stable and a carriage in the outhouse, tended by an old servant who was valet, coachman, and 
concierge all in one. Similarly there was a cook who also acted as housemaid; but though the carriage still went out from the main entrance with the horse properly harnessed, carrying these ladies on 
their errands, and though the table still showed a certain luxury in the winter, for the fortnightly dinners for a few friends, through what lengthy fasting and with what sordid and constant economies had 
that mendacious appearance of wealth been bought! In a small shed, safe from all eyes, there was perpetual washing to reduce the laundress’s bill, poor old garments worn out from soaping, mended 
thread by thread, and just four vegetables peeled for the evening meal, bread left on a board to go stale so they would eat less; all sorts of miserly practices, petty and touching; the old coachman 
sewing up the holes in Miss’s boots, the cook using ink to cover up the ends of Madam’s too shabby gloves. And the mother’s dresses passed on to the daughter after ingenious alterations, and the 
hats that lasted for years, thanks to changes of flowers and ribbons. When no visitor was expected the reception-rooms on the ground floor were carefully locked up, along with the large rooms on the 
first floor; for in all this vast house the two women now occupied only one small room that served as their dining-room and boudoir. When the window was half-open the Countess could be seen mending 
her linen, like a needy little bourgeois housewife, while the daughter, in between her piano-playing and watercolours, knitted stockings and mittens for her mother. One day when there was a big storm 
both women were seen going down to the garden to gather up the sand the ferocious rain was washing off the path. 

By now Madam Caroline knew their history. The Countess de Beauvilliers had suffered a great deal because of her husband, a profligate about whom she had never complained. One evening he had 
been carried back to her in Vendéme dying, with a bullet-hole in his body. There was talk of a hunting accident, a shot fired by a jealous gamekeeper whose wife or daughter he must have seduced. 
And the worst of it was that there disappeared with him the once-colossal fortune of the Beauvilliers, based on huge areas of land and royal domains; the Revolution had already reduced it, and he and 
his father had finished it off. Of all those vast possessions only one farm remained, Les Aublets, a few leagues from Vendéme, bringing in about fifteen thousand francs a year, the sole source of income 
for the widow and her two children. The mansion on the Rue de Grenelle had been sold long since, and the one on the Rue Saint-Lazare, mortgaged to the hilt, ate up the greater part of the fifteen 
thousand francs from the farm, and was also in danger of being sold if the interest wasn’t paid; there remained scarcely more than six or seven thousand francs for the maintenance of four people and 
the lifestyle of this noble family which refused to renounce its status. Eight years ago, when she had become a widow with a boy of twenty and a girl of seventeen, even as her house collapsed around 
her, the Countess had stiffened in her aristocratic pride, vowing she would live on bread and water rather than lower her standards. From that time on she had had but one thought - to maintain her 
status, marry her daughter to a man of equal rank, and make a soldier of her son. Ferdinand had at first caused her mortal anguish as a result of some youthful follies and debts that had had to be paid; 
but after being warned about their situation in a solemn interview he had never done that again, being a tender soul at heart but idle and useless, cut off from any kind of work and with no possible 
place in contemporary society. Now he was a soldier of the Pope he was still a cause of secret anxiety for her, for his health was poor and beneath his proud appearance he was delicate, his blood 
impoverished and thin that made the Roman climate dangerous for him. As for the marriage of Alice, it was so slow in coming that the sad mother’s eyes would fill with tears as she looked at her, seeing 
her already ageing, withering away in the long wait. For all her appearance of melancholy and insignificance Alice was not stupid, and she longed ardently for life, for a man who would love her, for 
happiness; but not wishing to sadden the household further she pretended she had renounced everything, joking about marriage and saying she had a vocation for spinsterhood; and at night she 
sobbed into her pillow, thinking she would die of the grief of being alone. The Countess, however, through her miserly miracles, had managed to save twenty thousand francs that was Alice’s entire 
dowry; she had also saved from the wreckage some jewellery, a bracelet, some rings, some earrings that might be worth about ten thousand francs; a very meagre dowry, a package of wedding gifts 
of which she did not even dare to speak, hardly enough indeed to face the immediate expenses if the long-awaited husband should appear. And yet she would not give up hope but went on struggling, 
not surrendering any of the privileges of her birth, always just as haughty and pretending to an appropriate fortune, incapable of going out on foot or cutting back one side-dish from an evening reception 
but penny-pinching in her hidden life, condemning herself to weeks of plain potatoes with no butter, to add fifty francs to the eternally insufficient dowry for her daughter. It was a painful and puerile 
daily heroism, while with each day the house crumbled a little more about their heads. 

So far Madam Caroline had not had the opportunity to speak to the Countess and her daughter. She had ended up knowing the most intimate details of their life, even the things they thought they had 
kept hidden from the whole world, yet they had done no more than exchange glances but glances of the sort that leave behind a sudden sensation of close sympathy. It was the Princess d’Orviedo 
who was to bring them together. She had had the idea of creating, for her Work Foundation, a sort of supervisory committee composed of ten ladies who met twice a month, made careful inspections 
of the Foundation, and checked on all the services. As she had reserved for herself the choice of these ladies, among the first she had selected was Madam de Beauvilliers, one of her great friends in 
former times, though simply a neighbour now that she had withdrawn from the world. And as the supervisory committee had suddenly lost their secretary, Saccard, who was still in charge of the 
administration of the institution, had thought of recommending Madam Caroline as a model secretary whose like could not be found; in fact the job was quite demanding; there was a great deal of 
paperwork, and even some physical tasks that these ladies found rather repugnant; and from the start Madam Caroline had shown herself to be an admirable charity-worker, for her unsatisfied maternal 
longings and her desperate love of children fired her with an active tenderness for all these poor beings that they were trying to save from the gutters of Paris. So, at the most recent meeting of the 
committee she had met the Countess de Beauvilliers, wno, however, only greeted her rather coldly to hide her secret embarrassment, feeling, no doubt, that here was one who knew of her dire poverty. 
Both now exchanged a greeting every time their eyes met and it would have been grossly rude to pretend not to know each other. 

One day, in the big workroom, while Hamelin was making corrections to a map in accordance with some new calculations and Saccard was standing watching him work, Madam Caroline, at the window 
as usual, was gazing at the Countess and her daughter making their tour of the garden. That morning she could see they were wearing shoes that a rag-picker would not have gathered up from the 
road. 

‘Oh, those poor women!’ she murmured. ‘How terrible it must be, all that charade of wealth they feel they must perform.’ 


And she drew back, hiding behind the window-curtain for fear the mother might see her and suffer even more from being watched. For herself, she had become more tranquil during the three weeks in 
which she had lingered each morning at this window; the great pain of her abandonment was no longer so sharp; it seemed as if the sight of other people’s disasters gave her more courage to accept 
her own, that disaster she had thought was the ruin of her whole life. To her surprise she found herself laughing again. 

For just a moment more she followed the women in the mossy green of the garden, with the air of one deep in thought. Then, turning to Saccard, she quickly said: 

‘Just tell me why | can’t be sad ... No, it just doesn’t last, it has never lasted, | can’t be sad, no matter what happens to me ... Is it egoism? Really, | don’t think so. That would be too awful, and besides, 
no matter how cheerful | am, | still break my heart at the sight of the slightest suffering. Make sense of that if you can - | am cheerful, yet I'd weep over all the unhappy souls | see if | didn’t restrain 
myself, knowing that the smallest bit of bread would do them much more good than my useless tears.’ 

As she said this she laughed with her splendidly robust laugh, that of a valiant soul who preferred action to garrulous expressions of pity. 

‘God knows, however,’ she continued, ‘if | haven’t had cause enough to despair of everything. Oh, luck has not been over-favourable to me thus far ... After my marriage, that hell | fell into, insulted 
and beaten, | thought the only thing left was to drown myself. But | didn’t; and just a fortnight later | was throbbing with joyfulness and filled with immense hope, when | set off with my brother for the 
East ... And when we came back to Paris, when we were without almost everything, | had some appalling nights, in which | could see us dying of hunger over our lovely plans. We didn’t die, and | 
began once more to dream of amazing things, happy things that sometimes made me laugh even on my own ... And recently, when | was dealt that blow | don’t yet dare to speak of, it seemed as if my 
heart had been torn out; yes, | definitely felt that it had stopped beating; | thought it was all over, | thought | was finished, quite destroyed. And then, not at all! Life picks me up again, and today I’m 
laughing and tomorrow | shall have hope, | shall want to go on living, want to live forever ... Isn’t it extraordinary, to be unable to be sad for long!’ 

Saccard, who was now laughing himself, shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Bah! You're just like everybody else. That's how life is.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ she cried in astonishment. ‘It seems to me that there are some people who are so sad, never cheerful, and who make life impossible for themselves, painting everything so black ... 
Oh, it’s not that | have illusions about the sweetness and beauty life offers. It has been too harsh with me, | have seen it up close, everywhere and abundantly. It is execrable, when it isn’t vile. But there 
you are! | love it. Why? | don’t know. Everything around me can topple and collapse but the next day there | am, still cheerful and confident among the ruins ... I've often thought that my case is, in 
microcosm, the case of all humanity, living in the midst of terrible wretchedness, yes but always cheered by the youthfulness of the next generation. After each one of these crises that knock me down 
there comes a sort of new youth, a springtime, whose promises of new life revive me and lift up my heart. All of that is so true that after some great sorrow, if | go out into the street in the sun, | 
immediately begin once more to love, to hope, and be happy. And age has no influence on me, | am naive enough to grow old without noticing ... You see, I’ve read far too much for a woman, | don’t 
know at all where I’m going, any more indeed than this great world does. Only, in spite of myself, it seems to me that I’m going, that we’re all going, to something very nice and perfectly happy.’ 

She ended up making a joke of it, though very moved and trying to hide the emotion attached to her hopes; while her brother, who had looked up, was gazing at her with an adoration full of gratitude. 
‘Oh, you,’ he cried, ‘you're just made for catastrophes, you really embody the love of life!’ 

In these daily morning conversations an excitement had gradually become evident, and if Madam Caroline was getting back to that natural joyfulness that was part of her very health, this derived from 
the courage Saccard brought to them with his active fervour for great ventures. The matter was almost decided, they would exploit the famous portfolio. Under the outbursts of his shrill voice, everything 
came to life and became extravagant. First they would get their hands on the Mediterranean, they would conquer it with the General United Steamboat Company; and he listed the ports of all the 
countries along the coast where they would set up stations, mixing some faded classical memories into his enthusiasm as a speculator, celebrating this sea, the only sea the ancient world had known, 
this blue sea around which civilization had flourished, its waves lapping the ancient cities: Athens, Rome, Tyre, Alexandria, Carthage, Marseilles, the cities that created Europe. Then, once this vast 
path to the Orient had been secured, they would start over there in Syria with the little venture of the Carmel Silver Mines Company, just a few millions to pick up along the way but an excellent 
launching-pad, for the idea of a silver mine, of silver found in the earth and collected by the shovelful, this was always powerfully attractive to the public, especially when you could attach to it a 
prestigious and resonant name like Carmel. There were coal mines there too, coal lying close to the surface that would be worth its weight in gold when once the country was covered with factories; 
not to mention some other smaller ventures which would serve as interludes: the founding of banks, syndicates for the flourishing businesses, exploitation of the vast forests of Lebanon, whose giant 
trees were simply rotting on the spot for lack of roads. Then at last he came to the big one, the Oriental Railway Company, and at this point he began to talk wildly, for this railway system, cast like a 
net across Asia Minor from one end to the other, this, for him, was speculation, this was the life of money, taking hold of that old world in one fell swoop like a new prey, still intact, a prey of incalculable 
wealth, hidden under the ignorance and dirt of centuries. He could smell treasure, and seemed to whinny like a warhorse at the scent of battle. 

Madam Caroline, with her solid common sense, normally very resistant to overheated imaginings, nevertheless allowed herself to be carried along by this enthusiasm, no longer able to see its 
excessiveness with any clarity. In truth it appealed to that love she had for the Orient, her nostalgia for that admirable land where she had believed herself to be happy; and in a logical counter-effect it 
was she, with her colourful descriptions and her flood of detail, who, without meaning to, whipped up Saccard’s fever more and more. When she talked about Beirut, where she had lived for three years, 
there was no stopping her: Beirut, at the foot of the Lebanon, on that tongue of land between stretches of red sand and piles of fallen rocks, Beirut with its houses built like an amphitheatre, set in vast 
gardens, a delightful paradise planted with orange trees, lemon trees, and palms. Then it was all the coastal towns — Antioch in the north, now bereft of its splendour, and in the south Saida, the Sidon 
of long ago, Saint-Jean-d’Acre, Jaffa, and Tyre, now Sour, whose story is the story of them all: Tyre, whose merchants were kings, whose sailors had sailed around Africa, and which now, its harbour 
choked with sand, is no more than a field of ruins and the dust of palaces, on which are scattered only some wretched fishermen’s huts. She had accompanied her brother everywhere, she knew 
Aleppo, Angora, Bursa, Smyrna, and even Trebizond; she had lived for a month in Jerusalem, the city half asleep amid the trafficking round the holy places, then two months in Damascus, the queen 
of the Orient in the middle of its vast plain, the city of trade and industry, made by the caravans from Mecca and Baghdad into a centre full of milling crowds. And she also knew the valleys and 
mountains, the villages of the Maronites and the Druze, perched high over the plateaus or hidden in the depths of the gorges, and the cultivated fields and the barren ones. And from the smallest 
corners, from the silent deserts as well as the great cities, she had brought back the same admiration for inexhaustible, luxuriant nature and the same anger at the stupidity and wickedness of men. All 
those natural riches scorned or spoiled! She spoke of the taxes that crush trade and industry, the idiotic law that limits the amount of capital that can be put into agriculture; and the stagnation that 
leaves in the hands of the peasant today the plough that was in use before the time of Christ, and the ignorance in which millions of men still languish like idiot children, their development arrested. In 
former times the coast was too small, the towns almost ran into each other; now life has moved away to the West, and it is as if one were travelling through a vast abandoned cemetery. No schools, no 
roads, the worst of governments, justice for sale, execrable public servants, excessive taxation, ridiculous laws, laziness and fanaticism; not to mention the continual upheavals of civil wars, and 
massacres that wipe out entire villages. Then she would grow angry, asking how it could be permitted to spoil in this way the work of nature, a blessed land of exquisite charm, a land where every 
climate could be found, burning plains and temperate mountainsides and eternal snow on the high summits. And her love of life, her persistent hopefulness, made her passionate about the idea of the 
all-powerful magic wand of science and speculation that could strike this ancient slumbering land into life. 

‘Look,’ cried Saccard, ‘this Carmel Gorge in this drawing of yours, where there’s nothing but stones and mastic trees, you'll see, once the silver mine gets going, first a village will spring up, then a town 
... And all those ports silted up with sand, we'll clean them out and protect them with strong jetties. Great ships will anchor where now even small boats do not dare to moor ... And on these depopulated 
plains, these deserted passes, where our railway lines will run, you'll see a veritable resurrection, yes! The fields will cease to lie fallow, roads and canals will appear, new cities will rise from the ground 
and life will at last return, as it does to a sick body when new blood is made to circulate through the depleted veins ... Yes! Money will perform these miracles.’ 

And in what his piercing voice described, Madam Caroline could really see that predicted civilization arising. Those dry technical drawings and those linear outlines came to life, full of people: it was the 
dream she had sometimes had of an Orient cleansed of its dirt, pulled out of its ignorance, enjoying the fertility of its soil, the charms of its sky, with all the refinements of science. She had already seen 
such a miracle in Port Said that in so few years had pushed out on to a bare beach, first sheds to shelter the few workers at the start of the excavation, then the city of two thousand souls, and next the 
city of ten thousand souls, houses, huge warehouses, an immense jetty, life and well-being stubbornly created by the human ants. And that was what she could see rising up once more, the irresistible 
forward march, the social drive that rushes towards the greatest possible happiness, the urge to act, to move forward without knowing exactly where one is going but to go more easily and in better 
conditions; and the globe turned upside down by the anthill rebuilding its home, and the continual work, new possibilities of enjoyment acquired, man’s power multiplied tenfold, the earth belonging to 
him more and more each day. Money, backing up science, created progress. 

Hamelin, who was listening with a smile, then made a wise remark. 

‘All this is the poetry of results but we haven't yet even reached the prose of implementation.’ 

But it was only the excessiveness of his ideas that really excited Saccard, and it got worse on the day when, having started reading books on the Orient, he opened a history of the Egyptian expedition. 
He was already haunted by the memory of the Crusades, that return of the West to its cradle in the East, that great movement which had brought the furthest parts of Europe back to the countries of 
their origin that were still flourishing and where there was so much to learn. But the lofty figure of Napoleon struck him even more, setting off there to wage war, with a grandiose and mysterious aim. If 
he spoke of conquering Egypt and setting up a French establishment there, thus giving France the trade of the Levant, he was certainly not telling the whole story: and Saccard tried to read into what 
remained vague and enigmatic about the expedition some sort of colossally ambitious project, the reconstruction of a huge empire, Napoleon crowned in Constantinople, emperor of the Orient and the 
Indies, realising the dream of Alexander, greater than that of Caesar or Charlemagne. Didn’t he say, in Saint-Helena, speaking of Sidney, the English general who had stopped him at the Battle of St- 
Jean-d’Acre: ‘That man made me miss my destiny.’ And what the Crusades had attempted, what Napoleon had been unable to accomplish, it was that gigantic idea of conquest of the Orient that fired 
the imagination of Saccard, a carefully planned conquest, achieved by the twin forces of science and money. Since civilization had spread from East to West, why shouldn't it go back to the East, 
returning to the original garden of humanity, to that Eden of the Hindustan peninsula which lay asleep in the weariness of centuries? It would be a new period of youth, it would galvanize the Earthly 
Paradise, making it habitable once more with steam and electricity, putting Asia Minor back at the centre of that ancient world, as the point of intersection of the great natural paths that link the continents. 
It was now a matter of making not millions but billions and billions. 

From then on Hamelin and he had long discussions every morning. If their hopes were vast, the difficulties were numerous and enormous. The engineer, who indeed had been in Beirut in 1862 during 
the terrible butchery that the Druzes carried out on the Maronite Christians, an event in which France had had to intervene, did not conceal the obstacles they would meet among these perpetually 
warring peoples, dependent on the whims of the local powers. But he did have powerful contacts in Constantinople, he had secured the support of the Grand Vizier Fuad Pasha, a man of real merit, a 
declared partisan of reform; and he flattered himself he would be able to obtain all the necessary concessions from him. On the other hand, although he predicted the fatal bankruptcy of the Ottoman 
Empire, he saw a rather favourable circumstance in its frantic need for money, and the continual loans it took out year after year; a needy government, though it offers no personal guarantee, is very 
ready to make deals with particular enterprises if it sees the slightest benefit in so doing. And wasn't it a practical way of answering the everlasting and burdensome question of the Orient, to interest 
the Empire in great civilizing works and lead it towards progress, so that it would no longer be that monstrous barrier standing between Europe and Asia? What a fine, patriotic role would be played in 
all this by French companies! 

Then one morning Hamelin calmly broached the secret programme to which he had occasionally alluded, the one he referred to, with a smile, as the crowning of the edifice. 

‘After this, once we are the masters, we shall remake the kingdom of Palestine and install the Pope there ... At first it could be just Jerusalem, with Jaffa as the seaport. Then Syria will be declared 
independent and we shall add it on ... You know, the time draws near when it will be impossible for the Papacy to remain in Rome, with all the revolting humiliations in store for it there. We must be 
prepared for that day!’ 

Saccard listened to him open-mouthed as he said these things quite simply, with his profound Catholic faith. He did not himself shrink from extravagant imaginings but would never have gone quite that 
far. This man of science, so apparently cold, absolutely amazed him. 

‘That's mad!’ he cried. ‘The Porte won't give up Jerusalem.’ 

‘Oh, why not?’ Hamelin tranquilly continued. ‘It is in such urgent need of money! Jerusalem is a bother, they'd be glad to get rid of it. They often don’t know which side to take between the diverse faiths 
fighting for possession of the sanctuaries. Besides, the Pope would have real support in Syria from the Maronites, for, as you know, he has established a College in Rome for their priests ... In short, 
I've really thought it out, I’ve seen how it would all work, and it will be the new era, the triumphant era of Catholicism. Some may say this is going too far, that the Pope would find himself isolated, cut 
off from European affairs. But what glory and authority he will have when he reigns over the sacred places, speaking in the name of Christ, from the Holy Land where Christ himself once spoke! That 
is where his patrimony lies, that must be his kingdom. And rest assured, we shall make it powerful and solid, that kingdom; we shall put it beyond the reach of political disturbance by basing its budget, 
guaranteed by the resources of the country, upon a vast bank in which Catholics the world over will fight to have shares.’ 

Saccard, who had begun to smile, already delighted if not entirely convinced by the hugeness of the project, could not help baptizing this bank, with a joyful cry of discovery: 

‘The Treasury of the Holy Sepulchre, eh? Superb! Just what we need!’ 

But he then met the sensible gaze of Madam Caroline, also smiling but sceptical, even slightly irritated; and he felt ashamed of his enthusiasm. 


‘No matter, my dear Hamelin, we had best keep secret that crowning of the edifice, as you call it. We'd be laughed at. And besides, our programme is already very heavily loaded, it’s a good idea to 
reserve for the initiate the final consequences, the glorious end.’ 
‘Undoubtedly, that has always been my intention,’ said the engineer. That will be the mystery.’ 
And it was with that word, on that day, that the exploitation of the portfolio, the putting into operation of the whole enormous series of projects, was definitively decided. They would begin by creating a 
modest lending-house to launch the first deals; then, with success helping them along, they would gradually become masters of the market and conquer the world. 
The next day, as Saccard had gone up to see the Princess d’Orviedo to get her orders on the subject of the Work Foundation, he remembered the dream he had briefly cherished of becoming the 
prince consort of this queen of charity, a mere distributor and administrator of the fortune of the poor. And he smiled, for all that now seemed to him rather silly. He was built to create life, not to treat 
the wounds that life has made. Now at last he was going to get back to his own work, in the thick of the battles of finance, in that race for happiness which has always been the very march of humanity 
through the centuries, always moving toward more joy and more light. 
That same day he came upon Madam Caroline alone in the study. She was standing at one of the windows, held there by the appearance of the Countess de Beauvilliers and her daughter in the next- 
door garden at an unaccustomed hour. The two women were reading a letter with an air of great sadness, no doubt a letter from the son Ferdinand, whose position in Rome was probably far from 
brilliant. 
‘Look,’ said Madam Caroline when she saw Saccard. ‘Yet more trouble for those unfortunate women. Beggar-women in the street cause me less pain.’ 
‘Bah!’ he cried gaily, ‘you must ask them to come and see me. We'll make them rich too, since we’re going to make everybody's fortune!’ 
And in the fervour of his happiness he tried to kiss her on the lips. But she had moved her head away, suddenly grave and pale with some involuntary malaise. 
‘No, please don’t.’ 
It was the first time he had tried to approach her again since she had abandoned herself to him ina moment when she had lost all self-awareness. Now that the serious business matters were arranged, 
he was able to think about his good fortune as a lover, and wanted to settle matters on this side of things too. Her sharp movement of withdrawal astonished him. 
‘Really? Would that truly displease you?’ 
‘Yes, really. Very much so.’ 
She was calmer now, and she in turn was smiling. 
‘Besides, admit it, it doesn’t matter that much to you either.’ 
‘Oh but | adore you.’ 
‘No, don’t say that, you're going to be so busy! Besides, | assure you that I’m ready to have a real friendship with you, if you are the man of action | take you to be and if you do all the great things you 
say you'll do ... Anyway, friendship is better!’ 
He listened to her, still smiling but embarrassed and put out by her rejection all the same. She was refusing him, it was ridiculous to have possessed her only once and then by surprise. But it was only 
his vanity that suffered. ‘So ... Just friends?’ 
‘Yes, I'll be your friend, and I'll help you ... Friends, great friends!’ She held out her face to him, and he, quite won over, deciding she was right, planted two big kisses upon each cheek. 

031 
THE letter from the Russian banker in Constantinople, that Sigismond had translated, was the favourable reply Saccard had been waiting for to get things started in Paris; and two days later, as soon 
as he woke up, Saccard had the sudden conviction that he must act that very day, that he must before nightfall have formed the syndicate he wanted to secure, in order to pre-place the fifty thousand 
shares at five hundred francs in his new company, to be launched with a capital of twenty-five million. 
As he leapt out of bed he had at last found a name for his company, the name for which he had long been searching. The words ‘Universal Bank’ had suddenly flared up before him as if in letters of 
fire, in the darkness of his bedroom. 
‘Universal Bank,’ he said over and over again as he got dressed. ‘Universal Bank, it’s simple, it’s big, it includes everything, it covers the world ... Yes, yes, excellent! The Universal Bank!’ 
Until half-past nine he paced through the vast rooms, absorbed in his thoughts, not knowing where in Paris to begin the hunt for the millions he needed. It was still possible to find twenty-five million 
without going far afield; indeed, it was having too much choice that gave him pause, for he wanted to set about things methodically. He drank a cup of milk, and didn’t get angry when the coachman 
came to tell him that the horse was sick, probably a chill, and it would be wiser to call in the vet. 
‘Fine, take care of it ... I'll get a cab.’ 
But out on the pavement he was surprised at the bitter wind blowing, as if with a sudden return to winter in this month of May, so mild just the day before. Still, it wasn’t raining, though large yellow 
clouds were looming on the horizon. So he didn’t take a cab, deciding to walk to keep warm. He thought he’d first go on foot to drop in on Mazaud the stockbroker in the Rue de la Banque; it had 
occurred to him to sound out Mazaud about Daigremont, the well-known speculator, the lucky man in every syndicate. However, on the Rue Vivienne, from a sky now laden with livid clouds, such a 
downpour of rain and hail came bursting down that he took shelter under the carriage entrance of a house. 
Saccard had been standing there for a minute, watching the rain falling, when over and above the rumble of the water the bright tinkling of gold coins made him prick up his ears. It seemed to be 
emerging from the very bowels of the earth, continuous, light and musical, like something out of a tale in the Arabian Nights. He turned his head and realised where he was, saw that he was standing 
in the doorway of a banker, Kolb, who dealt mostly in gold arbitrage, buying coinage in states where the value of gold was low then melting it down and selling the ingots to countries where the price of 
gold was high; so from morning to night, on smelting days, there rose from the basement the crystalline sound of gold coins being stirred, shovelled out of crates, and flung into the crucible. Passers- 
by on the pavement could hear it ringing in their ears from one year’s end to the other. Saccard smiled with contentment at this music that seemed like the subterranean voice of the neighbourhood of 
the Bourse. It struck him as a good omen. 
The rain had stopped now, so he crossed the square and was at once at Mazaud’s office. Unusually, the young stockbroker had made his private home on the first floor of the same building as his 
business offices that occupied the whole of the second floor. He had simply taken over his uncle’s apartment, when, after the latter's death, he made an agreement with his co-inheritors to buy out the 
business. 
The clock was striking ten and Saccard went straight up to the offices, encountering Gustave Sédille at the door. 
‘Is Sir Mazaud in?’ 
‘| don’t know, Sir, I’ve just got here.’ 
The young man was smiling, he was always late, not taking seriously his unpaid, purely amateur post but resigned to spending a year or two there just to please his father, the silk manufacturer in the 
Rue des Jetineurs. 
Saccard walked through the payments office, where the cashier and the securities clerk greeted him, then entered the office of the stockbroker’s two managers, where he found only Berthier, the 
manager in charge of client dealings, the one who accompanied his employer to the Bourse. 
‘Is Sir Mazaud in?’ 
‘Well, | think so, | just came from his office ... Oh! No, he’s not there now ... He must be in the cash office.’ 
He pushed open a communicating door and cast his eye around a rather large room where five employees were working under the orders of the head clerk. 
‘No, that’s odd ... Take a look for yourself in accounts, there in the next room.’ 
Saccard walked into the accounts office. This was where the head of accounts, the linchpin of the practice, assisted by seven clerks, went through the notebook the stockbroker gave him each day 
after the close of the markets, then attributed to the clients the various transactions made on orders received, using for this purpose the cards which were kept to provide the names, for the notebook 
contains no names, just a brief indication of the purchase or sale of which shares, how many, at what price, and from which broker. 
‘Have you seen Sir Mazaud?’ asked Saccard. 
But no one even bothered to reply. As the head of accounts was out, three of the clerks were reading the newspaper, two others were gazing into space; but the arrival of Gustave Sédille had been of 
keen interest to young Flory, who in the morning made entries in the accounts and exchanged deals with other brokers, and in the afternoon went to the Bourse, where he was in charge of telegrams. 
Bor in Saintes, of a registry-clerk father, he'd first worked as clerk for a banker in Bordeaux, then towards the end of the previous autumn ended up working for Mazaud in Paris, and had no prospects 
other than perhaps, in ten years, doubling his earnings there. Until now his conduct had been good, consistent and conscientious. However, ever since Gustave had joined the office a month ago he 
had been veering off course, led on by his new friend, who was very elegant and dashing, had plenty of money, and had introduced him to women. Beneath the beard which hid a good deal of his face 
Flory had a nose that suggested passion, a kindly mouth, and tender eyes; and he had now reached the stage of having little private parties, not too expensive, with Miss Chuchu, a performer at the 
Théatre des Variétés, a skinny grasshopper from the Paris streets, the runaway daughter of a Montmartre concierge; she was amusing, with her papier-maché face and shining, beautiful, big brown 
eyes. 
Gustave started telling Flory about his evening even before he took his coat off. 
‘Yes, my dear chap, | really thought Germaine would kick me out, because Jacoby turned up. But it was he that she managed to get rid of, goodness only knows how! So | stayed.’ 
They both spluttered with laughter. They were talking about Germaine Coeur, a superb woman of twenty-five, rather indolent and languid, with her ample bosom; she was kept on a monthly basis by 
the Jew Jacoby, a colleague of Mazaud’s. She had always been with brokers, always on a monthly basis that was convenient for very busy men with their heads stuffed with figures, who paid for love 
like everything else, never having time for any real passion. She had just one real worry in her little apartment on the Rue de la Michodiére, and that was to avoid meetings between gentlemen who 
might know each other. 
‘But | say,’ said Flory, ‘I thought you were saving yourself for the pretty stationer?’ 
This allusion to Madam Conin, however, made Gustave grow serious. She was someone to be respected: she was an honest woman; and when she had proved willing, no man had ever been known 
to chat about it, such good friends did they remain. So, not wishing to answer, Gustave asked a question of his own. 
‘And Chuchu, did you take her to Mabille?’ 
‘Goodness no! Too expensive. We went home and had some tea.’ 
Standing behind the young men, Saccard had overheard these hastily whispered women’s names. He smiled and spoke to Flory. 
‘Have you not seen Sir Mazaud?’ 
‘Yes | have, Sir, he came to give me an order then went back down to his apartment ... | believe his little boy is unwell, someone told him the doctor had arrived ... You should ring downstairs, because 
he may well go straight out without coming back up.’ 
Saccard thanked him and hurried down to the floor below. Mazaud was one of the youngest stockbrokers around, blessed by fate, having had the stroke of luck of his uncle’s death which had made 
him the holder of one of the biggest businesses in Paris at an age when most men are still learning their trade. Small in stature, he had pleasant features, with a small brown moustache and piercing 
black eyes; he seemed a very active person, with a very keen intelligence besides. On the trading-floor he was already well known for this mental and physical vigour, so essential in his profession, 
and which, combined with great flair and remarkable intuition, would carry him to the highest rank; in addition he had a piercing voice, first-hand information from foreign exchanges, contacts with all 
the big bankers, and even, so it was said, a distant cousin at the Havas agency. His wife, whom he’d married for love, had brought him a dowry of twelve hundred thousand francs; she was a charming 
young woman who had already borne him two children, a little girl of three and a boy of eighteen months. 
Mazaud was indeed just showing out the doctor, who was reassuring him and laughing. 
‘Do come in,’ he said to Saccard. ‘It’s true, when it comes to these little beings we immediately start worrying; the slightest little thing and we think they’re at death’s door.’ 
And he led him into the sitting-room, where his wife was still holding the baby on her lap and the little girl, pleased to see her mother looking happy, was reaching up to give her a kiss. They were blond, 
all three of them, fresh as daisies, and the young mother looked as delicate and guileless as the children. Mazaud placed a kiss on the top of her head. 
‘You see? We were being silly.’ 
‘Oh! It doesn’t matter, dearest, I’m so glad he’s been able to reassure us!’ 
Saccard stopped and bowed in the face of all this happiness. The room, luxuriously furnished, smelled sweetly of a joyful family life which nothing had yet come to fracture: in the four years since his 
marriage Mazaud was hardly suspected of anything more than a passing curiosity in a singer from the Opera-Comique. He remained a faithful husband, and similarly, in spite of the ardour of youth, 


was reputed, so far, not to be speculating overmuch on his own account. And the sweet smell of good luck and unclouded bliss was really present, in the discreet calm of the carpets and hangings, and 
in the scent with which a large bouquet of roses, spilling out of a Chinese vase, was filling the whole room. 

Madam Mazaud, who knew Saccard slightly, said to him gaily: 

‘Isn't it true, Sir, that to be always happy one simply has to want to be so?’ 

‘I'm convinced of it, Madam,’ he replied. ‘And then, some people are so beautiful and so good that misfortune dare not touch them.’ 

She rose to her feet, radiant. She returned her husband's kiss and off she went, carrying the little boy and followed by the little girl, who had been clinging round her father’s neck. The latter, trying to 
hide his feelings, turned to his visitor with a dash of Parisian humour: 

‘As you see, there’s always something happening here.’ 

Then, briskly: 

‘You have something to say to me? ... Let's go upstairs, shall we? We'll be more comfortable.’ 

Back upstairs Saccard recognized Sabatani, standing at the cash desk to collect his profits; and he was surprised at the warmth of the handshake the broker exchanged with his client. Then, as soon 
as he was sitting in Mazaud’s office, he explained the reason for his visit, asking him about the formalities necessary for getting shares officially listed. Casually he told him about the business he was 
going to launch, the Universal Bank, with a capital of twenty-five million francs. Yes, a lending-bank, created primarily to sponsor some big enterprises to which he briefly referred. Mazaud listened 
calmly, and very kindly explained the necessary formalities. He was no fool, however, and did not think Saccard would have come all this way for so little. So when Saccard finally pronounced the name 
of Daigremont he smiled involuntarily. Of course, Daigremont had a colossal fortune behind him; some said he wasn’t entirely trustworthy; but then, who was, in business and in love? Nobody! In any 
case, Mazaud had scruples about telling him the truth about Daigremont, after their big quarrel which had been the talk of the Bourse. Daigremont now gave most of his orders to Jacoby, a Jew from 
Bordeaux, a strapping chap of sixty with a broad, cheerful face and a famously bellowing voice but he was growing stout and developing a pot-belly; a sort of rivalry had grown up between the two 
brokers, the young man favoured by good luck, and the old man having attained seniority as a former manager, whose sponsors had finally allowed him to buy his employer's business, a man of 
experience and extraordinary shrewdness, undermined, unfortunately, by his passion for speculation, so that he was always on the brink of disaster in spite of some considerable gains. Everything 
disappeared into settlements of debt. Germaine Coeur cost him only a few thousand-franc notes, and his wife was never seen. 

‘Anyway, in that Caracas affair,’ Mazaud went on, giving way to resentment in spite of all his scruples, ‘it's certain that Daigremont betrayed them and scooped the profits ... He’s a very dangerous 
man.’ 

Then, after a pause: 

‘But why don’t you go to Gundermann?’ 

‘Never!’ cried Saccard, with real passion. 

Just then Berthier, the manager, came in and whispered a few words in the broker's ear. It was Baroness Sandorff, who had come to settle her account and was raising all sorts of quibbles to try and 
get her bill reduced. Normally Mazaud would hurry out in person to greet the Baroness but when she had lost he avoided her like the plague, knowing she would make too severe an assault on his 
gallantry. There are no worse clients than women, nor any more absolutely untrustworthy when it comes to paying. 

‘No, no, say I’m not in,’ he replied with annoyance. ‘And don't let her off a single centime, do you hear!’ 

And when Berthier had left, seeing from Saccard’s smile that he had overheard: 

‘It's true, my dear chap, she’s very nice of course but you've no idea how rapacious she can be ... Ah! these clients, how they would love us if only they always won! And the richer they are, the higher 
on the social scale, God forgive me! the less | trust them, the more | fear | won't be paid ... Yes, there are days when, apart from the big companies, I’d rather do business only with provincials.’ 

The door had opened again, and a clerk handed him a file he had asked for that morning then went away. 

‘Well, well! That's good timing. Here we have a collector of revenues based in Vendéme, a certain Sir Fayeux ... | tell you, you wouldn't believe the number of orders | receive from this correspondent. 
Admittedly, the orders are fairly insignificant, coming from the lower middle classes, small tradesmen and farmers. But there are so many of them ... In fact, the best part, the very foundation of our 
companies is made up of the modest speculators, the great anonymous crowd that plays the market.’ 

By an association of ideas, Saccard remembered Sabatani at the cash office. 

‘So Sabatani is with you now?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, for a year now, | think,’ replied the broker with an air of amiable indifference. ‘He’s a nice lad, isn’t he? He’s made a modest start, he’s very sensible and he'll get on.’ 

What he didn’t say, what he no longer even remembered, was that Sabatani had made an original covering deposit of only two thousand francs. Hence his starting with only very moderate speculation. 
The Levantine was no doubt waiting, like so many others, for the paucity of his guarantee to be forgotten; and he was demonstrating prudence, raising the level of his orders only gradually, until the 
day when, toppling into a big settlement order, he would just disappear. How could one show any distrust towards a charming young man who has become a friend? How could one doubt his solvency 
when one saw him looking happy and apparently rich, with that elegance of dress that is indispensable to — indeed, almost the uniform of - larceny on the Stock Exchange. 

‘Very nice, very intelligent,’ Saccard repeated, making a mental note to think of Sabatani when he needed to find a chap both discreet and unscrupulous. Then, getting to his feet and taking his leave: 

‘Well, goodbye now! ... When our shares are ready I'll come and see you again, before | try to get them listed.’ 

And Mazaud, shaking his hand at the door of his office, said: 

‘You're wrong, you really should see Gundermann about your syndicate.’ 

‘Never!’ Saccard shouted once more, looking furious. 

He was at last leaving when he recognized Moser and Pillerault at the cash desk: the former, looking very sad, was pocketing his fortnight’s gains, seven or eight thousand-franc notes; while the latter, 
who had lost, was paying out ten-or-so thousand francs, shouting loudly and looking very aggressive and arrogant as if after a victory. It was nearly time for lunch and the opening of the Bourse, so the 
office was soon going to be almost empty; and as the door of the accounts room was half-open, laughter could be heard from within, as Gustave told Flory abut a boating expedition in which the 
helmswoman had fallen into the Seine and lost everything, down to her stockings. 

Out in the street Saccard glanced at his watch. Eleven o’clock, what a lot of time wasted! No, he would not go and see Daigremont; and although he had been enraged by the very mention of 
Gundermann’s name, he suddenly decided to call on him. Besides, hadn't he said he would be paying him a visit when he announced his grand project at Champeaux’s, just to put a stop to that 
mocking laugh of his? He even gave himself the excuse that he didn’t want to get anything out of it, merely wanted to face up to him and triumph over him, this man who affected to treat him like a little 
boy. And as a fresh downpour sent torrents of water beating down on the pavement, he jumped into a cab and called out the address, Rue de Provence, to the driver. 

This was where Gundermann occupied a huge mansion that was only just big enough for his very numerous family. He had five daughters and four sons, three of the daughters and three of the sons 
were married and had already given him fourteen grandchildren. When they were all gathered together for the evening meal they were thirty-one at table, including his wife and himself. And apart from 
two of his sons-in-law who didn’t live in the mansion, they all had their own apartments there, in the east and west wings that opened on to the gardens, while the central block was entirely taken up by 
the vast offices of the bank. In less than a century a monstrous fortune of a billion francs had been born, had grown, and had overflowed into this family, through thrift and with the help of favourable 
events. It seemed like predestination, aided by keen intelligence, relentless work, and prudent, invincible effort, continually striving towards the same goal. All the rivers of gold now flowed into this sea; 
more and more millions disappeared into these millions, in a swallowing-up of public wealth into the depths of the ever-increasing wealth of one individual; and Gundermann was the real master, the 
all-powerful king, feared and obeyed by Paris and the world. 

As Saccard climbed the wide stone staircase, its steps worn by the continual coming and going of crowds of people, more deeply worn already than the thresholds of ancient churches, he felt the surge 
of an inextinguishable hatred for this man. Ah, the Jews! Saccard had that ancient racial resentment of the Jews that is found especially in the south of France. It was a sort of revolt of his very flesh, a 
revulsion of his skin that, at the idea of the slightest contact, filled him with uncontrollable disgust and violence beyond all reason. But the curious thing was that Saccard, this tremendous business 
tycoon, this financial thug with his far-from-clean hands, lost all self-awareness as soon as a Jew was involved, and he spoke of Jews with harshness and vengeful indignation as if he were a respectable 
man who lived by the sweat of his brow, innocent of any dealings in usury. He had a list of grievances against this race, this accursed race which has no homeland or prince of its own but lives like a 
parasite on other nations, pretending to recognize their laws but in reality obeying only its own God of theft, blood, and wrath; and he would describe it as everywhere fulfilling the mission of ferocious 
conquest entrusted to it by this same God, establishing itself in every nation like a spider at the centre of its web, awaiting its prey, sucking everyone’s blood, and growing fat on the life of others. Had 
anyone ever seen a Jew using his own two hands to earn a living? Are there any Jewish peasants, Jewish workers? No, work is dishonourable for them, their religion practically forbids it, it exalts only 
the exploitation of the labour of others! The scoundrels! Saccard’s rage seemed all the greater for the fact that he admired them, envied their prodigious financial abilities, their innate understanding of 
numbers, their natural ease in the most complicated of calculations, that flair and that luck which mean success in everything they undertake. In this game of thieves, he would say, Christians are not 
up to it, they always go under in the end; but take a Jew who doesn’t even know how to keep books, throw him into the troubled waters of some murky business, and he'll get out safely, carrying all the 
profits with him. It’s a gift of the race, its reason for existing amid all the nationalities that come and go. And he would angrily prophesy the final conquest of every nation by the Jews, once they got their 
hands on the entire wealth of the globe, and that time was not far off, for they were every day allowed to extend their kingdom without any restraint, and already, in Paris, you could see a Gundermann 
reigning on a throne more solid and respected than that of the Emperor. 
Upstairs, just as he was about to enter the vast antechamber, Saccard paused, seeing it full of jobbers and all sorts of petitioners, men and women, a whole tumultuous, seething crowd. The jobbers 
especially were fighting over who would get there first, with the unlikely hope of leaving with an order; for the great banker had his own brokers but it was an honour and a recommendation just to be 
received, and each of them wanted to be able to boast of it. So the wait was never a long one, the two office-boys served only to organize the procession, the never-ending procession, a veritable 
gallop through the swinging doors. And in spite of the crowd, Saccard almost immediately went in, joining the flow. 
Gundermann’s office was an immense room, in which he occupied only a small corner at the far end near the most distant window. Sitting at a simple mahogany desk, he had his back to the light so 
his face was completely in shadow. Up at five o’clock, he was already at work while Paris still slept; and when, towards nine o'clock, the crush of greedy appetites began to rush past him at the gallop, 
his day was already done. In the middle of the office, at larger desks, two of his sons and one of his sons-in-law were helping him, rarely sitting down, moving about amid the comings and goings of a 
multitude of clerks. But this was the inner mechanism of the bank. The streets outside seemed to come in across the room, going only to him, the master, in his modest corner; and for hours on end, 
until lunchtime, with an impassive and gloomy air, he would receive people, often with a gesture, sometimes with a word if he wished to be particularly agreeable. 

As soon as Gundermann caught sight of Saccard his face lit up with a faintly mocking smile. 

‘Ah! It's you, my good friend ... Sit down for a moment, if you have something to say to me. I'll be with you shortly.’ 

He then affected to forget him. Saccard, however, was not impatient, fascinated by the procession of jobbers coming in hot on each other’s heels, all entering with the same deep bow and drawing from 
their irreproachable frock-coats the same little card, their quotes, with the prices on the Bourse that they presented to the banker with the same gesture of entreaty and respect. Ten went past, then 
twenty. Each time, the banker would take the card, glance at it, and hand it back; and the only thing to equal his patience was his utter indifference beneath this hail of offers. 

But Massias appeared, with his cheerful, anxious air, like a deserving dogsbody. Sometimes he was received so poorly he could have wept. That day, no doubt, he had run short of humility, for he 
allowed himself to be unexpectedly insistent. 

‘Look, Sir, Mobiliers are very low ... How many should | buy for you?’ 

Gundermann, not taking his quote, raised his glaucous eyes upon this young man who was being so familiar. Then, brusquely, he said: 

‘Tell me, my friend, do you think | enjoy receiving you?” 

‘My word, Sir, Massias began, now quite pale, ‘I enjoy even less coming here every morning for nothing, for the past three months.’ 

‘Well then, don’t come back.’ 

The jobber bowed and withdrew, after exchanging with Saccard the furious and desolate glance of a young man who had just realised that he would never make his fortune. 

Saccard was indeed beginning to ask himself what interest Gundermann could possibly have in receiving all these people. He obviously had a special ability to cut himself off, he retreated into himself 
and went on thinking; besides, this must also be a discipline, his way of undertaking every morning a review of the market, in the course of which he could always find some profit to be made, however 
minimal. He very brutally deducted eighty francs from a dealer to whom he had given an order the previous day, and who was anyway robbing him. Then a dealer in curios arrived, with an enamelled 
gold box from the last century, an object that had been partially restored, and the banker immediately detected the fraud. Next were two ladies, one old, with a nose like the beak of a predatory bird, 
and one young, dark-haired and very beautiful, who wanted to show him a Louis-Quinze chest of drawers they had at home and which he refused outright to go and see. Then came a jeweller with 


some rubies, two inventors, a few Englishmen, some Germans and Italians, every language and every sex. And the procession of jobbers still continued in between the other visits, endlessly repeating 
the same gesture, the mechanical presentation of the quote; and as the opening hour of the Bourse drew near, the stream of clerks coming through grew ever larger, bringing dispatches and coming 
for signatures. 

But the commotion reached new heights when a little boy of five or six burst into the office, riding on a stick and blowing a trumpet, and following him came two more children, two little girls, one aged 
three and the other eight; they besieged their grandfather's chair, tugged on his arms and hung around his neck, all of which he placidly allowed, kissing them back with that Jewish passion for the 
family, the long line of descendants which gives strength and must be defended. 

All at once he seemed to remember Saccard. 

‘Ah! My good friend, please excuse me, as you see, | don’t have a minute to myself ... You're going to tell me about your business.’ 

And he was just beginning to listen when a clerk who had shown in a tall, blond gentleman came and whispered a name in his ear, and he stood up at once, though quite unhurriedly, and went to confer 
with the gentleman in front of another window while one of his sons carried on receiving the jobbers and dealers in his stead. 

In spite of his suppressed irritation Saccard was beginning to feel a certain respect. He had recognized the blond gentleman, a representative of one of the Great Powers, full of arrogance at the 
Tuileries but here with head slightly bowed, smiling and seeking a favour. Top public-service officials, even ministers of the Emperor, would quite frequently be received like that, standing up, in this 
room which was as public as any square in the city and filled with the noise of children. And all this confirmed the universal sovereignty of this man, who had his own ambassadors in every court in the 
world, consuls in every province, agencies in every city, and vessels on every sea. He was no speculator, no master adventurer handling other people's millions and dreaming, like Saccard, of heroic 
battles in which he would be victorious and win some colossal booty thanks to the help of gold, that mercenary enlisted in his service; he was, as he would often good-humouredly say, a simple money- 
trader but the cleverest and keenest there could be. But to establish his power he had to dominate the Bourse; so each settlement was a new battle in which victory was unfailingly his, thanks to the 
decisive power of his big battalions. Watching him, Saccard was for a moment overwhelmed by the thought that all the money that Gundermann was moving around was his own, and that he had, in 
his vaults, an inexhaustible merchandise, that he bought and sold like a wise and wily trader and absolute master, obeyed at a glance, and determined to hear, see, and do everything for himself. A 
billion of one’s own, handled in this way, is an impregnable force. 

‘We shan’t have a minute to ourselves, my friend,’ Gundermann came back to say. ‘Look, I’m going to have lunch now, come with me into the next room. Perhaps we'll get a bit of peace.’ 

It was the small dining-room of the mansion, the one used in the morning when the family was never present all at the same time. That day there were only nineteen at the table, of whom eight were 
children. The banker sat in the middle, with just a bowl of milk before him. 

He sat for a moment with his eyes closed, drained with fatigue, his face very pale and drawn, for he had a malady of the liver and kidneys; then, when he had, with trembling hands, carried the bowl to 
his lips and drunk a mouthful, he sighed: 

‘Oh! I’m worn out today!’ 

‘Why don’t you rest?’ asked Saccard. 

Gundermann turned to him with an astonished expression, and simply answered: 

‘But | can’t!’ 

And indeed, he wasn’t even allowed to drink his milk in peace, for the reception of jobbers had resumed and now came galloping through the dining-room, while the men and women of the family, used 
to all this rushing about, laughed and tucked in to the cold meats and pastries, while the children, excited by a mouthful of undiluted wine, were making a deafening row. 

And Saccard, still watching him, marvelled to see him swallow his milk in slow gulps, with such an effort that it seemed he would never reach the bottom of the bowl. He had been put on a diet of milk, 
he couldn’t touch meat or cake anymore. So what good was a billion? Nor had he ever been tempted by women; for forty years he had remained strictly faithful to his wife, and now his good behaviour 
was compulsory, definitive and irrevocable. So why get up at five in the morning, do this abominable job, be crushed by this immense fatigue, and lead the life of a galley-slave, a life that no beggarman 
would accept, his memory stuffed with numbers and his skull bursting with a multitude of worries? Why add more useless gold to so much gold, when you can’t even buy a pound of cherries to eat in 
the street or take some passing girl to a dance-hall by the river, or enjoy any of the things that can be bought, like idleness and freedom? And Saccard who, for all his terrible appetites, still recognized 
the disinterested love of money for the power it gives, felt seized by a kind of sacred terror at seeing this figure before him, not the classic miser hoarding his gold but the blameless worker with no 
physical needs, an almost abstract figure in his ailing old age, obstinately continuing to build his tower of millions, with the sole dream of leaving it to his descendants so that they could make it even 
bigger, until it would dominate the earth. 

At last Gundermann leaned over and allowed him quietly to explain his planned creation of the Universal Bank. However, Saccard was sparing of details and made just one allusion to the projects in 
Hamelin’s portfolio, having sensed from his very first words that the banker wanted to get him to tell all, being resolved in advance to turn him away afterwards. 

‘Another bank, my dear friend, another bank!’ Gundermann repeated in a mocking tone. ‘But what I’d rather put my money into would be a machine, yes, a guillotine, to chop the heads off all these 
banks that are being set up ... Hmm? Or a rake to clean out the Bourse. Hasn’t your engineer got one of those among his papers?’ 

Then, affecting a paternal air, he said with tranquil cruelty: 

‘Come on, be sensible, you know what | told you ... You’re wrong to go back into business, I’m doing you a favour in refusing to launch your syndicate ... You will inevitably go down, it’s a mathematical 
certainty; you’re too passionate and you have too much imagination; besides, things always go wrong when one is dealing with other people’s money ... Why doesn’t your brother find you a nice 
position, hmm? As a prefect or collector of revenues or — no, not a collector of revenues, that’s too dangerous. Beware, my friend, beware!’ 

Trembling, Saccard had risen to his feet. 

‘So it's quite decided, you won't take any shares, you don’t want to be with us?’ 

‘With you? Absolutely never! You'll be eaten up within three years.’ 

There was a silence, pregnant with battle, and a sharp exchange of challenging looks. 

‘Goodbye then ... | haven’t had lunch yet and I’m hungry. We shall see which one of us gets eaten up.’ 

And Saccard left him surrounded by his tribe still noisily scoffing pastries, receiving the last tardy dealers, occasionally closing his eyes in weariness while he finished his bow in little sips, his lips all 
white with milk. 

Saccard flung himself into his cab, giving the address of the Rue Saint-Lazare. One o'clock was striking, the day was wasted, and he went home to have lunch, beside himself with rage. Oh, that dirty 
Jew! Now there, for sure, was one he would really have liked to crush with a single bite, the way a dog crunches a bone! But as for devouring him, he was too terrible and large a morsel. But then, who 
could tell? Even the greatest empires had collapsed, and the time always comes when even the powerful succumb. No, he shouldn’t try to devour him but take a bite out of him, tear a few shreds off 
his billion; and then devour him, yes! Why not? And so destroy them all in the person of their undisputed king, these Jews who thought themselves the masters of the feast! And these reflections, this 
anger that he carried away from his meeting with Gundermann, filled Saccard with a furious zeal, a need for business, a need for immediate success: he would have liked to build his banking house 
with a wave of his hand and set it to work, to triumph, and crush the rival banks. Suddenly the memory of Daigremont came back to him, and with no pause for further thought, in one irresistible 
movement, he leaned forward and shouted to the coachman to drive to the Rue Rochefoucauld. If he wanted to see Daigremont he needed to make haste, he could always lunch later on, for he knew 
Daigremont went out at about one o’clock. Without any doubt this Christian was worth two Jews, he was viewed as an ogre who devoured new enterprises entrusted to his care. But at that moment 
Saccard would have dealt with Cartouche himself for the sake of victory, even if it meant sharing the winnings. Later on they’d see, he would be the victor. 

Meanwhile the cab, climbing with difficulty the steep slope of the street, came to a halt before the high monumental gate of one of the last grand mansions of this district that had seen some very fine 
ones. The main body of buildings, at the far end of a vast, paved courtyard, had an air of royal grandeur; and the garden beyond, still lined with century-old trees, remained a real park, quite remote 
from the crowded streets. All of Paris knew this mansion for its splendid entertainments, and above all, its admirable collection of paintings which no grand-duke on his travels would fail to visit. Married 
to a woman renowned for her beauty, like his paintings, and who was brilliantly successful in society as a singer, the master of the house led the life of a prince, as proud of his racing stable as his 
gallery; he belonged to one of the grand clubs, was seen with the most expensive women, had a box at the Opera, a chair at the Hotel Drouot, and a reserved seat in all the fashionable, disreputable 
places. And all of this expansive life, this luxury, blazing in an apotheosis of caprice and art, was entirely paid for by speculation, a constantly shifting fortune which seemed as infinite as the sea but 
also ebbed and flowed like the sea, with differences of two or three hundred thousand francs at every fortnightly settlement. 

When Saccard had climbed up the majestic front steps a valet announced him, and led him through three reception-rooms laden with marvels to a small smoking-room where Daigremont was just 
finishing a cigar before going out. Already forty-five, battling against stoutness, he was tall, very elegant with an immaculate hairstyle, and sported just a moustache and a goatee beard, like a true 
devotee of the Tuileries. He showed great amiability and total self-confidence, certain of having the upper hand. 

He hurried forward at once. 

‘Ah! My dear friend, what have you been doing with yourself? | was just thinking of you the other day ... But aren’t we now neighbours?’ 

However, he calmed down, abandoning the effusiveness he kept for the rank-and-file, when Saccard, deciding there was no need for excessive subtlety, came straight to the point of his visit. He spoke 
of his great project, and explained that before founding the Universal Bank with a capital of twenty-five million francs he was looking to form a syndicate of friends, bankers, and industrialists who would 
guarantee in advance the success of the share issue, by committing themselves to taking up four-fifths of the issue, in other words, at least forty thousand shares. Daigremont had become very serious, 
listening and watching him as if probing the depths of his brain, to see what effort, what activity useful to himself he might yet get out of this man whom he had seen so active, so full of marvellous 
qualities in his disorganized enthusiasm. At first he hesitated. 

‘No, no, I’m overloaded already, | don’t want to take on anything new.’ 

Then, tempted all the same, he asked some questions, wanting to know what projects the new lending-house would sponsor, projects which his interlocutor was wise enough to outline only with the 
utmost restraint. And when he learned of the first project which would be launched, the consolidation of all the transport companies of the Mediterranean under the corporate name of the United General 
Steamboat Company, he seemed very struck by the idea and gave in all at once. 

‘Very well, | agree to join in. But on one condition ... How do things stand with your brother, the Minister?’ 

Saccard, surprised, was frank enough to show his bitterness. 

‘With my brother ... Oh! He takes care of his business and | take care of mine. He’s rather short of fraternal feeling, my brother.’ 

‘Ah well, too bad then,’ Daigremont declared firmly, ‘I will only be with you if your brother is in it too ... You understand, | don’t want you to be on bad terms.’ 

With an angry gesture of impatience, Saccard protested. What did they need Rougon for? Wasn't that just looking for chains to bind themselves hand and foot? But at the same time a voice of good 
sense, stronger than his irritation, was telling him that he had at least to ensure the neutrality of the great man. Meanwhile he went on refusing violently. 

‘No, no, he’s always been too much of a swine to me. | will never take the first step.’ 

‘Listen,’ Daigremont went on, ‘I’m expecting Huret at five o’clock about a little job he’s doing for me ... You go along to the Chamber of Deputies, take Huret aside and tell him your plans; he will talk to 
Rougon about it straight away and find out what he thinks, then we'll have the answer at five ... So! Meet here at five?’ 

With lowered head, Saccard was thinking it over. 

‘Oh Lord! If that’s what you want!’ 

‘Yes, absolutely! Without Rougon, nothing; with Rougon, whatever you like.’ 

‘Very well. I'll go.’ 

He was leaving, after a vigorous handshake, when the other called him back. 

‘Ah! Look here, if you feel that things are starting to come together, then on your way back, drop in on the Marquis de Bohain, and Sédille, let them know that I’m in, and ask them to join us ... | want 
them to be in on it.’ 

At the door Saccard found his cab that he had kept even though he only had to go to the end of the street to get home. He sent it away, reflecting that he could use his own carriage in the afternoon, 
and quickly went home to have lunch. They had given up waiting for him, so it was the cook herself who served him a slice of cold meat that he devoured, all the while quarrelling with the coachman; 
for the latter, when summoned, had recounted the visit to the vet, the result of which was that the horse had to be allowed to rest for three or four days. With his mouth full, Saccard accused the 
coachman of not looking after the horse properly and threatened him with Madam Caroline, who would soon sort him out. In the end he shouted at him at least to go and find a cab. An utterly torrential 
downpour was once more sweeping across the street, and Saccard had to wait more than a quarter of an hour for the carriage, finally getting in under a deluge of water and flinging out the address: 


‘The Chamber of Deputies!’ 

His plan was to arrive before the session began, so as to catch Huret on the way in and have a quiet word with him. Unfortunately a heated debate was expected to take place that day, for a member 
of the Opposition was going to bring up the constantly recurring question of Mexico; and Rougon, no doubt, would be forced to reply. 

As Saccard entered the long entrance hall he was lucky enough to chance upon the deputy. Huret took him into one of the little reception-rooms nearby; there they were alone, thanks to the great 
excitement going on in the corridors. The Opposition was becoming more and more of a threat, the wind of disaster was starting to blow, a wind that would grow stronger and blow everything down. So 
the preoccupied Huret didn’t immediately understand and made Saccard explain twice over the mission he was being given. This only increased his alarm. 

‘Oh! My dear friend, what are you thinking of? Try to talk to Rougon just now? He'll send me packing for sure!’ 

Then concern for his own personal interests came to the fore. He only existed through the great man, to whom he owed his official candidature, his election, and his position as a general dogsbody, 
living on the crumbs of his master’s favour. In this job for the past two years, thanks to bribes, and some prudent under-the-counter earnings, he had been enlarging his vast estates in Calvados, with 
the intention of retiring there and living like a lord after the downfall. His broad face, that of a wily peasant, had darkened, showing his confusion at this request for him to intervene without giving him 
time to work out whether this would be to his personal benefit or detriment. 

‘No, no! | cannot ... | passed on your brother's wishes to you, | can’t go back to him again. Good heavens! Have some consideration for me. He’s hardly what you’d call gentle with people who bother 
him, and Lord! | have no desire to take the rap for you, and lose my standing with him.’ 

Then Saccard, getting the drift, now concentrated solely on convincing Huret of the millions to be gained in the launching of the Universal Bank. In broad strokes, with his ardent words transforming a 
business venture into a poetic tale, he outlined the magnificent operations and the certain and colossal success. Daigremont, full of enthusiasm, was putting himself at the head of the syndicate. Bohain 
and Sédille had already asked to be part of it. It was impossible that he, Huret, should not take part: these gentlemen were insisting he should be with them, on account of his high political position. 
They were even hoping that he would consent to be on the board of directors, since his name stood for order and probity. 

At the promise of appointment to the board Huret looked him straight in the eye. 

‘All right then, what is it you want of me? What response do you want me to get from Rougon?’ 

‘My word!’ said Saccard. ‘For myself, | would happily have done without my brother. But it's Daigremont who insists that | make my peace with him. Maybe he’s right ... So | think you should simply tell 
the terrible fellow about our business, and obtain, if not his help, then at least a promise that he won't be against us.’ 

Huret, with half-closed eyes, still could not decide. 

‘Look! If you bring back a kind word, just a kind word, do you understand? Then Daigremont will be satisfied and the three of us will get it all sewn up this evening.’ 

‘Well then, I'll try,’ the deputy declared roughly, affecting a peasant’s bluntness. ‘But just as well it’s for you, because he’s not an easy man, oh no, especially when he’s being teased by the Left ... Five 
o'clock, then!’ 

‘Five o'clock!’ 

Saccard stayed on for nearly an hour, very worried by the rumours going round about a struggle. He heard one of the great Opposition orators announce that he was going to speak. On hearing this 
he wanted for a moment to get back to Huret, to ask him if it wouldn’t be wiser to put off the meeting with Rougon until the next day. Then, fatalistic and believing in chance, he trembled at the idea of 
everything being compromised if he altered what had been decided. Perhaps, in all the commotion, his brother would more easily let slip the word they hoped for. And to allow things to sort themselves 
out, he left, got back in his cab, and was already on the way back to the Pont de la Concorde when he remembered the wish that Daigremont had expressed. 

‘Driver, Rue de Babylone.’ 

The Rue de Babylone was where the Marquis de Bohain lived. He occupied the former outbuildings of a grand mansion, a building which had once housed the stable staff and which had been made 
into a very comfortable modern house. The furnishings were luxurious, with a fine air of chic aristocracy. His wife was never seen, being unwell, said the Marquis, and kept to her apartment by infirmity. 
However, the house and furniture were hers, and he merely lodged there in a furnished apartment, owning only his personal effects, in a trunk he could have carried away in a cab; they had been 
legally separated ever since he started living on speculation. There had been two catastrophes already, in which he had blankly refused to pay what he owed and the official receiver, having taken 
stock of the situation, had not even bothered to send him an official document. The slate was simply wiped clean. As long as he won, he pocketed the money. Then, when he lost, he didn’t pay: everyone 
knew it and everyone was resigned to it. He had an illustrious name, he made an excellent ornament for boards of directors; so new companies, looking for golden mastheads, fought over him: he was 
never unemployed. At the Bourse he had his own chair on the Rue Notre-Dame-des-Victoires side, the side of the rich speculators who pretended to take no interest in the petty rumours of the day. He 
was respected, and much-consulted. He had often had an influence on the market. In short, he was a real personage. 

Saccard knew him well but was nevertheless impressed by the extreme courtesy of the reception he received from this handsome old man of sixty, his very small head set on the body of a colossus, 
and his pale face, framed by a dark wig, looking extremely grand. 

‘Sir le Marquis, I’ve come to seek your help...’ 

He explained the reason for his visit, without at first going into details. Besides, from his very first words the Marquis stopped him. 

‘No, no, my time is all taken up, | already have ten proposals that | shall have to refuse.’ 

Then, when Saccard smiled and added: ‘It was Daigremont who sent me, it was he who thought of you...’, he at once cried: 

‘Ah! you have Daigremont in with you ... Fine! Fine! If Daigremont is involved then so am |. You can count on me.’ 

And when the visitor tried to provide him with at least a bit of information to let him know what sort of business he was getting into, he silenced him with the amiable nonchalance of a great lord who 
doesn’t go into such details and has a natural confidence in the honesty of people. 

‘Please, don’t say another word ... | do not wish to know. You need my name, | lend it to you, and | am very happy to do so, that’s all ... Just tell Daigremont to arrange things as he thinks best.’ 

As he got back in his cab Saccard, greatly cheered, laughed to himself. 

‘He'll be expensive, that fellow,’ he thought, ‘but he really is very charming.’ 

Then, aloud, he said: 

‘Driver, Rue des Jetineurs.’ 

That was where Sédille had his warehouses and offices that occupied the whole of the vast ground floor at the far end of a courtyard. After thirty years of work, Sédille, who came from Lyons, where 
he still had some workshops, had at last succeeded in making his silk business one of the best-known and most solid in Paris when, after some chance incident, a passion for speculation had manifested 
itself and spread right through him with the violent destructiveness of a fire. Two considerable wins, one after another, made him lose his head. What was the point of giving thirty years of one’s life to 
earning a paltry million, when one could pocket that much in one hour with a simple transaction on the Bourse? From that moment on he had gradually lost all interest in his business that carried on 
under its own momentum; but he now lived entirely in the hope of some financial coup on the market; and since bad luck had come his way, and persisted, he had begun to swallow up in his gambling 
all the profits from his business. The worst of this fever is that one loses the taste for legitimate earnings, and ends up having no clear idea at all about money. And ruin inevitably lay ahead if the 
workshops in Lyons earned him two hundred thousand francs while he lost three hundred thousand on the stock-market. 

Saccard found Sédille looking agitated and worried, for, as a speculator, he was neither stoical nor philosophical. He lived in a state of constant guilt, always hopeful, always disappointed, and sick with 
uncertainty, for he remained an honest man at heart. The settlement at the end of April had just proved disastrous for him. However, his plump face with thick blond sideburns took on some colour at 
Saccard’s first words. 

‘Ah, my dear chap, if it’s luck you’re bringing me then you're very welcome!’ 

Then, however, he took fright. 

‘No, no! Don’t tempt me. I'd do better to lock myself in with my lengths of silk, and not budge from my counter.’ 

To help him calm down, Saccard talked to him about his son Gustave, mentioning that he’d seen him that morning at Mazaud’s. But this was yet another source of grief for the merchant, for he had 
dreamed of handing over his business to his son, who, however, despised trade; he was a creature made for joy and festivities, with the white teeth that the sons of parvenus have, teeth only good for 
crunching up ready-made fortunes. His father had placed him with Mazaud to see if he might get his teeth into financial matters. 

‘Ever since his poor mother died,’ he murmured, ‘he’s given me little enough cause for satisfaction. Anyway, perhaps there, in that office, he may learn things that will be useful to me.’ 

‘Well then!’ said Saccard briskly, ‘are you with us? Daigremont told me to come and tell you that he was in it.’ 

Sédille raised his trembling arms to the sky. And, in a voice marked by both desire and fear: 

‘But yes, of course | am! You know very well | can’t do otherwise than join in! If | refused and your venture flourished, I'd be sick with regret ... Tell Daigremont I’m in.’ 

Once back in the street, Saccard took out his watch and saw it was barely four o'clock. With plenty of time ahead of him, an impulse to walk for a while prompted him to let his cab go. He regretted this 
almost immediately, for he had not even reached the Boulevard when a new shower, a deluge of rain and hail, forced him to seek refuge in a doorway. What filthy weather for conquering Paris! After 
watching the rain falling for a quarter of an hour, impatience overcame him and he hailed an empty cab that was passing. It was a victoria, and try as he might to pull the leather apron over his legs, he 
arrived at the Rue La Rochefoucauld soaked through and a full half-hour early. 

In the smoking-room where the valet left him, saying that Sir had not yet retumed, Saccard walked around slowly, looking at the pictures. But a superb female voice, a contralto of deep and melancholy 
power, rose up from within the silence of the house, and he went over to the open window to listen: it was Madam at the piano, rehearsing a piece she would no doubt be singing that evening at some 
reception. Then, lulled by the music, he began to recall the extraordinary stories told about Daigremont: especially the tale of the Hadamantine company, that loan of fifty million francs in which he had 
kept back the entire stock, getting it sold and resold five times over using his own dealers, until he had created a market for it and established a price; then, when serious selling began, came the 
inevitable fall from three hundred to fifteen francs, and enormous profits were made out of a little group of simple souls who were all instantly ruined. Ah! He was good at it, quite terrible! The voice of 
Madam continued, sending forth a lament of despairing love, of tragic depth; meanwhile Saccard, getting back into the middle of the room, paused in front of a Meissonier, which he guessed to be 
worth a hundred thousand francs. 

But someone came in, and he was surprised to see that it was Huret. 

‘What! You're here already? It’s not yet five ... Is the session finished then?’ 

‘Ah yes! Finished ... they're still squabbling.’ 

And he explained that as the Opposition member was still talking, Rougon would certainly be unable to deliver his response until tomorrow. So when he realised this he had risked pestering the minister 
again, very hurriedly, during a brief pause in the session. 

‘And?’ Saccard asked irritably, ‘What did my illustrious brother say?’ 

Huret didn’t answer straight away. 

‘Oh! He was in an absolutely foul mood ... | must admit, | was counting on the state of exasperation he was in, hoping he’d simply send me packing ... So | told him about your affair, and said you didn’t 
want to undertake anything without his approval.’ 

‘So?’ 

‘So then he seized me by both arms, shook me, and yelled into my face: “Let him go and get himself hanged!” And then he left me standing there.’ 

Saccard, suddenly very pale, gave a forced laugh. 

‘That's good of him.’ 

‘I'll say! Yes, it is good,’ Huret carried on, in a tone of conviction. ‘l wasn’t expecting as much ... With that, we can get on with things.’ 

And as he heard in the next room the footsteps of Daigremont returning home, he added quietly: 

‘Leave it to me.’ 

Of course, Huret was very keen to see the Universal Bank founded and to be in on it. He had no doubt already worked out what part he might play. So, as soon as he had shaken hands with Daigremont 
he took on a radiant expression and waved his arms in the air. 

‘Victory!’ he cried. ‘Victory!’ 

‘Ah! Really. Tell me all about it.’ 


‘My word! The great man was all that he was meant to be. He replied, “May my brother succeed!” 
At this Daigremont was utterly delighted, and thought the remark quite charming. ‘May he succeed!’ That said it all: if he’s stupid enough to fail I'll abandon him but so long as he succeeds I'll help him. 
Truly exquisite! 
‘And my dear Saccard, we shall succeed, have no fear ... We shall do everything required to that end.’ 
Then, when the three men were sitting down to decide on the main points, Daigremont got up and closed the window; for Madam’s voice, gradually getting louder, was tearing out such a sob of infinite 
despair that they could not hear each other speak. And even with the window shut, that banished lamentation still accompanied them while they settled on the creation of a lending-house, the Universal 
Bank, with a capital of twenty-five million francs divided into fifty thousand shares of five hundred francs each. It was further agreed that Daigremont, Huret, Sédille, the Marquis de Bohain and a few of 
their friends would form a syndicate which would in advance take up and share between them four-fifths of the stock, in other words forty thousand shares; in this way, the success of the share-issue 
was guaranteed, and later on, holding on to the securities and making them scarce on the market, they could make their value rise at will. But everything almost came adrift when Daigremont demanded 
a bonus of four hundred thousand francs spread across the forty thousand shares, that is, ten francs per share. Saccard protested, declaring that it was unreasonable to make the cow moo even before 
they milked her. Things would be difficult enough at the beginning, so why complicate the situation further? He had to give in, however, faced with the attitude of Huret, who calmly said he found it quite 
natural and that was how it was always done. 
They were going their separate ways, having agreed a meeting for the next day, a meeting at which the engineer Hamelin was to be present, when Daigremont suddenly struck his brow with an 
expression of despair. 
‘| was forgetting Kolb! Oh! he’d never forgive me, he must be in on this ... Saccard, dear boy, would you be so kind as to go to him straight away? It’s not yet six o’clock, you’d still find him at home ... 
Yes, you yourself, and now, this evening, not tomorrow, because that will make a good impression on him and he can be useful to us.’ 
Saccard obediently set off once more, conscious that lucky days don’t come around twice. But he had yet again dismissed his cab, hoping to return home only a few yards away; and as the rain seemed 
at last to be stopping he went on foot, happy to feel beneath his heels these Paris streets he was reconquering. In the Rue Montmartre a few drops of rain made him decide to go by way of the covered 
passages. He went through the Passage Verdeau and the Passage Jouffroy, then, in the Passage des Panoramas, as he was taking a short-cut to the Rue Vivienne through a side arcade, he was 
surprised to see Gustave Sédille coming out of a dark alley and disappearing without turning round. Saccard too had stopped and was looking at the house, a discreet establishment of furnished rooms, 
when a small, blonde woman, wearing a veil, also came out, and he clearly recognized Madam Conin, the pretty stationer’s wife. So this was where she brought her one-day lovers when she had a 
fancy for love, while that great, jolly fellow of a husband of hers thought she was out chasing up bills! This secluded spot, right in the middle of the district, was very nicely chosen, and it was the merest 
chance that had revealed its secret. Saccard smiled, quite cheered up, envying Gustave: Germaine Coeur in the morning, Madam Conin in the aftemoon, that young man was getting double helpings! 
And he looked twice more at the door so he could remember it, much tempted to be in on the act himself. 
In the Rue Vivienne, just as he was going into Kolb’s house, Saccard gave a start and again came to a halt. A light, crystalline music, coming up from the ground like the voice of the fairies of legend, 
wrapped itself around him, and he recognized the music of gold, the constant tinkling of this district of trade and speculation, the sound he had already heard that moming. The end of the day seemed 
to be linking up with the beginning. He basked in the caressing sound of that voice, as if it were confirming his good omens. 
Kolb was in fact downstairs, in the smelting workshop; and as a friend of the family, Saccard went down to join him. In the bareness of the basement, eternally lit by large gas-flames, the two smelters 
were using spades to empty the zinc-lined chests, today full of Spanish coins which they were throwing into the crucible on the big, square furnace. The heat was fierce, one had to talk loudly to be 
heard amid the harmonica-like ringing that resounded under the low vaulted ceiling. Newly forged ingots, slabs of gold with the vivid brilliance of new metal, were lined up along the table of the assayer, 
who fixed their values. And since that morning more than six million had gone through, giving the banker a profit of scarcely three or four hundred francs; for the arbitrage on gold, on the difference 
realised between two currency markets, is of the slightest, counted in thousandths, so very substantial quantities of molten metal are needed to yield any profit. Hence this tinkling of gold, this stream 
of gold from morning to night, from one year’s end to the next, down in this cellar where gold arrived in minted coins and left in gold ingots, only to return as coins and leave again as ingots, indefinitely, 
with the sole object of leaving in the hands of the dealer a few particles of gold. 
Kolb was a small, very dark man, whose nose, like an eagle’s beak, emerging from a dense beard, gave away his Jewish origins, and as soon as he had understood what Saccard was offering, even 
through the rattling hail of gold, he accepted. 
‘Perfect!’ he cried. ‘Glad to be in on it, if Daigremont is in on it! And thank you for going to so much trouble!’ 
But they could scarcely hear each other, and both fell silent, standing there for a moment longer, blissfully dazed by that clear and furious ringing which made their flesh quiver, like too high a note on 
a violin, held for so long that it makes one shudder. 
Outside, in spite of the return of good weather and a limpid May evening, Saccard, desperately tired, called another cab to take him home. A hard day but well spent! 

032 
SOME difficulties arose, the affair dragged on, and five months went by before anything could be finalized. September was already coming to an end, and Saccard was exasperated to see that, in spite 
of his zealous efforts, obstacles kept springing up and a whole series of minor matters had to be settled if they were going to create something serious and substantial. Such was his impatience that at 
one point he almost sent the whole syndicate packing, suddenly captivated and enchanted by the idea of doing the whole thing with the Princess d’Orviedo alone. She had the millions needed for the 
initial launching, why shouldn't she put them into this superb venture? They could always let in smaller clients for the later increases of capital he already had in mind. He was utterly sincere, convinced 
he would be bringing her an investment that would multiply her fortune, the fortune of the poor, ten times over, so she could give it away even more generously. 
So one morning Saccard went up to see the Princess, and in his dual role as friend and business associate explained to her the intentions behind, and the mechanisms of, the bank he wanted to create. 
He told her everything, outlining the contents of Hamelin’s portfolio, omitting not one of the Eastern enterprises. Giving in to that tendency of his to become intoxicated with his own enthusiasm, and 
even arriving at religious faith through his burning desire for success, he revealed the mad dream of the Papacy in Jerusalem, and spoke of the definitive triumph of Catholicism, the Pope reigning over 
the Holy Land and dominating the world, supported by a budget fit for a king, thanks to the creation of the Treasury of the Holy Sepulchre. The Princess, who was fervently devout, was hardly affected 
at all except by this ultimate project, the pinnacle of the whole structure, whose fabulous grandeur appealed to that unbalanced imagination of hers that made her throw away her millions on good works 
of colossal and useless opulence. In fact, the French Catholics had just been dismayed and angered by the agreement the Emperor had concluded with the King of Italy, by which he undertook, under 
certain guaranteed conditions, to withdraw the detachment of French troops now occupying Rome. This surely meant a Rome surrendered to Italy, and they could already imagine the Pope being 
driven out, dependent on charity, wandering from city to city with a beggar’s staff; and what a prodigiously happy ending it would be for the Pope to find himself instead, pontiff and king in Jerusalem, 
established there and supported by a bank in which Christians the world over would consider it an honour to hold shares! It was so splendid that the Princess declared it the greatest idea of the century, 
worthy of inspiring passion in any well-born religious person. She thought it was bound to be a thundering success. Her esteem for Hamelin the engineer, whom she had been treating with great 
consideration ever since discovering he was a practising Catholic, grew even greater as a result. But she totally refused to be part of the enterprise, intent on being true to the vow she had made to 
give all her millions back to the poor, without ever again earning a single cent, wanting all the money gained from speculation to be lost, to be drained away by poverty, like poisoned water which had 
to disappear. The argument that the poor would profit from the speculation failed to touch her, even irritated her. No! No! That accursed spring would be dried up, that was her sole mission. 
Disconcerted, all Saccard could do was take advantage of her sympathy to obtain her permission for something he had previously requested in vain. He had had the idea — or rather, it was Madam 
Caroline who had suggested it — of installing the Universal Bank, once it was set up, in the mansion itself; he himself had rather grander ideas, he would have liked a palace straight away. They would 
simply make a glass roof for the courtyard to serve as the main hall, and convert the whole of the ground floor, stables, and outbuildings into offices; on the first floor he would give up his reception- 
room to serve as boardroom, while his dining-room and six other rooms would provide more offices, and he would keep only a bedroom and bathroom for himself, since he could mainly live on the 
upper floor with the Hamelins, eating with them and spending his evenings there; so, with little expenditure the bank would be installed, in a slightly cramped but very respectable style. As owner of the 
building the Princess, with her hatred of any kind of financial dealing, had at first refused: never would such an abomination find shelter under her roof. Then, that day, with religion involved in the affair, 
she was moved by the grandeur of the aim and gave her consent. It was a very big concession, for it was with a shudder that she thought of allowing that infernal machine of a lending-house, that 
house of stock-markets and interest-rates, into her building, with all its machinery of death and ruin. 
At last, a week after this abortive attempt, Saccard had the joy of seeing the project so long beset by obstacles suddenly come together in a few days. One morning Daigremont came to tell him that 
he had all the signatures and they could get things started. They then went over the proposed statutes one last time, and drew up the formal instrument of association. Nor was it a moment too soon 
for the Hamelins, whose life was beginning to get difficult again. For years Hamelin’s one dream had been to work as consultant engineer for a big lending-house: he would undertake, as he put it, to 
bring the water to the mill. Little by little he had caught Saccard’s fever, so he now burned with the same zeal and impatience. Madam Caroline, on the contrary, after being fired by enthusiasm at the 
idea of all the fine and useful things they were going to accomplish, seemed rather more cold and pensive now that they were getting into the troublesome and thorny details of its execution. Her sound 
common sense and upright nature could anticipate all sorts of dark and dirty pitfalls lying ahead; above all she trembled for her beloved brother, whom she sometimes laughingly called a ‘big ninny’ in 
spite of all his learning; not that she had the slightest doubt about the absolute honesty of their friend, who was so evidently devoted to making their fortune; but she had a strange sensation of the 
ground shifting beneath her feet, a fear of falling and being swallowed up if they so much as put a foot wrong. 
That moming, when Daigremont had gone, a beaming Saccard came up to the workroom. 
‘At last it's done!’ he cried. 
Hamelin, quite amazed and with tears in his eyes, went to shake his hands, almost crushing them in his fervour. And since Madam Caroline had merely turned towards him, looking rather pale, Saccard 
added: 
‘Well then, what about you? Is that all you have to say? Doesn't it make you any happier than that?’ 
Then she gave a pleasant smile. 
‘But | assure you, of course I’m happy, very happy.’ 
When he had given her brother some details about the syndicate, now in its final form, she intervened in her quiet way: 
‘So that’s allowed then, is it? For several people to get together and divide the shares of a bank between them, even before the shares have been issued?’ 
He made an emphatic gesture of affirmation. 
‘But of course it’s allowed! ... Do you think we'd be stupid enough to risk failure? Not to mention the fact that we need to have solid people, people who can influence the market if things are difficult at 
the beginning ... That means four-fifths of our shares are in safe hands. Now we can go to the notary and sign the deed of association.’ 
She was bold enough to stand her ground. 
‘| thought the law required subscription of the whole of the share capital.’ 
This time, really surprised, he looked her straight in the eye. 
‘You've been reading the Code?’ 
She blushed slightly, for he had guessed right: the evening before, giving in to her uneasiness, that vague fear with no precise cause, she had done some reading on company law. For a moment she 
was tempted to lie. Then, with a laugh, she admitted it: 
‘It's true, | read the Code yesterday. | came out of it doubting my own honesty and everyone else’s, in the same way one emerges from medical books with every one of the ailments.’ 
But he was really annoyed, for the fact that she had tried to get information showed her to be distrustful and ready to keep watch over him with those woman’s eyes of hers, so inquisitive and intelligent. 
‘Ah! he continued, brushing aside such vain scruples with a wave of his hand, ‘if you think we're going to comply with all the fiddling complications of the Code! We'd never get anywhere that way, we’d 
be shackled at every step, while others, all our competitors, would be striding ahead right past us! No, no, I’m certainly not going to wait until all the capital has been subscribed; anyway, | prefer to hold 
back some shares, and | shall find a man we can trust, a frontman in short, for whom I can open an account.’ 
‘That's not allowed,’ she declared simply but gravely with her splendid voice. 
‘You're right, it's not allowed but every company does it.’ 
‘Well they shouldn't, because it’s wrong.’ 
Keeping his temper by an effort of will, Saccard thought it best to turn to Hamelin, who was listening with some embarrassment but keeping out of it. 
‘My dear friend, | hope you don’t have any doubts about me ... I’m an old campaigner with plenty of experience, you can place yourself in my hands for the financial side of things. Bring me good ideas 
and I'll undertake to make them as profitable as we could wish, at the least possible risk. | believe a practical man can’t say better than that.’ 


The engineer, with his invincible timidity and weakness, turned the matter into a joke to avoid making a direct reply: 

‘Oh, Caroline will keep you in order; she’s a born schoolmistress.’ 

‘And I'll be very happy to be in her classroom,’ Saccard gallantly declared. 

Even Madam Caroline had started to laugh again. And the conversation continued in a familiar, good-natured manner. 

‘The thing is, I’m very fond of my brother, and I’m very fond of you too, more so than you think, and it would really hurt me to see you getting involved in shady dealings that in the end lead to nothing 
but disaster and sorrow ... And look, while we're on the subject, | have a real terror of speculation and playing the stock-market. When you had me copy out the proposed statutes | was so pleased 
when I read Article 8, stating that the company was strictly forbidden to deal in futures. That meant, no speculation, didn’t it? And then you disabused me, making fun of me, explaining that the article 
was simply cosmetic, a stylistic formula that all companies are honour-bound to include but not one of them observes ... Do you know what | would like, if it were up to me? | would like it if, instead of 
these shares, these fifty thousand shares that you’re launching, you only issued bonds. Oh, you see how knowledgeable I've become since reading the Code! | now know that one cannot speculate in 
bonds, and that a bondholder is simply a lender who earns a certain percentage on his loan without having any part of the profits, while a shareholder is an associate who runs the risk of profit and loss 
... Tell me, why can’t we have bonds instead? — That would greatly reassure me and I'd be so happy!’ 

She jokingly exaggerated the tone of supplication in her request, to mask her real anxiety. And Saccard replied in the same vein, with a comic show of anger. 

‘Bonds, bonds! Never! ... What the devil do you want with bonds, | ask you? That's just dead stuff ... What you have to understand is that speculation, playing the market, is the central motor, the very 
heart of a vast affair such as ours. Yes! It brings new blood into the system, it takes small streams of it from all over the place then collects it together and sends it out in rivers, in all directions, creating 
an enormous circulation of money which is the very lifeblood of great enterprises. Without it major movements of capital, and the great civilizing works that result, are fundamentally impossible ... It's 
the same for limited-liability companies - what an outcry there was against them! Weren't we told, over and over, that they were disreputable and dangerous? The truth is that without them we wouldn't 
have railways or any of the great new enterprises that have modernized the world; no single fortune would have been sufficient to carry them to success, just as no single individual, nor even any group 
of individuals, would have been willing to take the risks. Risk, that’s the essential, that and the grandeur of the aim too. There has to be a vast project, a project big enough to capture the imagination; 
there has to be hope of substantial gain, of winning a jackpot that will give ten times the initial outlay, unless of course it gets swept away instead; that’s what provokes passions, so life floods in, 
everyone brings his money, and the world can be reshaped. What evil do you see in that? The risks are taken voluntarily and spread over an infinite number of people, unevenly and in line with the 
size of each person's wealth and audacity. You can lose but you can also win, you hope for a lucky number but you have to be ready for an unlucky one, and mankind has no more stubborn nor more 
ardent dream than trying one’s luck and winning everything through a whim of fortune, becoming a king, or a god!’ 

As he went on Saccard wasn’t laughing any more, he was drawing himself up on his short legs, glowing with lyrical ardour and making gestures that flung his words to the four corners of the heavens. 
‘Look! What about us with our Universal Bank, shan’t we be opening up the widest horizon, a real opening onto the ancient world of Asia, a limitless field for the pickaxe of progress and the dreams of 
fortune-hunters? Yes, there’s never been a more colossal ambition, and | grant you, never have the conditions for success or failure been more obscure. But that is precisely why we tick all the right 
boxes, and why I’m convinced we'll create a real craze in the public as soon as we get known ... Our Universal Bank, my word! — at first it will be a traditional establishment dealing in all kinds of banking 
business, credit and discounts, taking in funds in current accounts, making contracts, arranging or granting loans. But what | want above all is to make it a vehicle for launching your brother's great 
projects: that will be its true role, with its profits increasing and its power gradually dominating the market. It is being founded, in short, to provide support for the financial and industrial companies we'll 
be setting up in foreign countries, whose shares we shall hold and which will thus owe their lives to us and guarantee our supremacy ... And in the face of this dazzling vision of future conquests, you're 
asking me whether it's permissible to form a syndicate and give its members a bonus that can be written off against start-up costs; you’re worrying about little unavoidable irregularities, some 
unsubscribed shares that the company will need to keep, using a frontman as cover; in fact you’re declaring war on speculation, on speculation - great heavens! — the very soul, the core, the inner 
flame of this gigantic mechanism I’m trying to create! You need to realise that all this, so far, is nothing, this paltry little capital of twenty-five million is just a bit of kindling that we're throwing into the 
engine to get the fire going! | expect to double it, quadruple it, quintuple it, as our operations expand! We need a hail of gold, a dance of millions, if we want to achieve out there the miracles predicted! 
But damn it! | can’t guarantee there'll be no breakages, you can’t go stirring up the world without stepping on a few toes along the way.’ 

She was watching him, and in her love of life and of everything strong and active, she ended up finding him quite handsome, charming in his verve and conviction. And so, without accepting his theories 
that offended her upright and lucid intelligence, she pretended to have been won over. 

‘All right, let’s say I’m only a woman and life’s great battles frighten me ... Only please try to tread on as few toes as possible, and especially not the toes of anyone | care about!’ 

Intoxicated by his burst of eloquence, and exulting over the vast project he’d outlined, as if it were all done already, Saccard was now quite benign. 

‘Have no fear! | may act the ogre but I’m just teasing ... We're all going to be very rich.’ 

Then they chatted quietly about the arrangements to be made, and it was agreed that the very next day, after the official foundation of the company, Hamelin would go to Marseilles and from there to 
the Orient, to put their great plans into operation. However, there was already gossip on the Paris market, rumours were bringing the name of Saccard back from the murky depths into which it had 
briefly sunk; at first the news was whispered, then spoken more loudly, and then it rang out clearly, promising imminent success, so that once again, as before in the Parc Monceau, Saccard’s waiting- 
room was full of people every morning. He found Mazaud dropping by to shake his hand and discuss the day's news; he had visits from other brokers, including Jacoby, the Jew with the booming voice, 
and his brother-in-law Delarocque, a big red-haired man who caused his wife so much grief. The kerb market came to call too, in the person of Nathansohn, a small and lively fair-haired man, much 
favoured by fortune. As for Massias, resigned to his hard lot as an unlucky jobber, he was already turning up every day even though there weren't yet any orders to be had. The crowd kept on growing 
larger. 

One morning Saccard found the waiting-room full though it was only nine o'clock. As he had not yet taken on any special staff he was being helped, very inadequately, by his valet, and most of the time 
took it upon himself to let people in. That day, as he was opening the door of his office, he saw Jantrou waiting to enter; but he had caught sight of Sabatani, whom he'd been trying to get hold of for 
two days. 

‘Forgive me, my friend,’ he said, stopping the former professor so that he could let the Levantine in first. 

Sabatani, with his disturbing, caressing smile and serpentine suppleness, left the talking to Saccard, and he, knowing his man, made his proposition very plainly: 

‘My dear fellow, | need you ... We need a frontman. I'll open an account for you and make you the buyer of a certain number of our shares, that you'll pay for simply with some juggling of the accounts 
... AS you see, I’m getting straight to the point and treating you as a friend.’ 

The young man looked at him with his beautiful, velvety eyes, eyes of such softness in his long, dark face. 

‘The law, dear Sir, formally requires payment in cash ... Oh! it's not for my sake that | mention this. You’re treating me as a friend that makes me very proud ... I'll do whatever you want!’ 

Then Saccard, just to be agreeable, mentioned the high esteem in which Sabatani was held by Mazaud, who now even took his orders without any cover. Then he teased him about Germaine Coeur, 
with whom he had seen him the day before, and made a crude allusion to the rumours about his being prodigiously well endowed with something exceptionally gigantic that set the girls in the world of 
the Bourse dreaming and tormented them with curiosity. Sabatani didn’t deny it but just laughed noncommittally on this unseemly subject: oh, yes! the ladies were very amusing, the way they chased 
after him, they all wanted to see for themselves. 

‘Ah! By the way,’ Saccard broke in, ‘we shall also need some signatures to regularize certain operations, transfers, for instance ... May | send the packets of papers to you for signing?’ 

‘But certainly, my dear sir. Whatever you want!’ 

He didn’t even raise the matter of payment, knowing full well that such services are beyond price; and when Saccard added that he would be paid one franc per signature for his time, he simply nodded 
his agreement. Then, with that smile of his: 

‘| also hope, dear sir, that you won't refuse me your advice. After all, you'll be so well placed | shall come to you for information.’ 

‘Absolutely,’ concluded Saccard, catching his meaning. ‘Goodbye, then ... Take it easy now, and don’t go giving in too much to the curiosity of the ladies.’ 

And with renewed amusement, Saccard saw him off through a side-door that allowed callers to be let out without having to go through the waiting-room. 

Saccard then went to open the other door and call in Jantrou. He saw at a glance that the man was a wreck, at the end of his tether, the sleeves of his frock-coat frayed from sitting at café tables waiting 
for work. The Bourse continued to have no love for him yet he still seemed debonair, with his bushy beard, cynical and highly literate, occasionally uttering a flowery phrase that recalled his former 
career as an academic. 

‘| was just about to write to you,’ said Saccard. ‘We're drawing up a list of personnel, yours was one of the first names | put down, and | expect I'll be calling you to our share-issuing office.’ 

Jantrou stopped him with a wave of the hand. 

‘That's very kind of you, thanks ... But | have a business proposition for you.’ 

He didn’t immediately explain himself but launched into general matters, asking what role newspapers would play in the launching of the Universal Bank. At the first words on this subject Saccard 
showed eager enthusiasm, declaring that he was in favour of the widest possible publicity and would devote all available money to that end. No newspaper was to be shunned, not even the most 
downmarket rag, for his motto was that any publicity was good publicity. His dream would be to have control of all the newspapers; but that would be too expensive. 

‘So, would you be thinking of organizing our advertising? ... That might not be a bad idea at that. We can talk it over.’ 

‘Yes, later on, if you like ... But what would you say to your own newspaper, entirely yours, with me as editor? Every morning you'd have a page to yourself, with articles singing your praises, notes 
calling attention to you, references to you in pieces quite unrelated to the world of finance ... in other words, a thorough campaign about everything and nothing, ceaselessly glorifying you — over the 
dead bodies of your rivals ... Does that sound tempting?’ 

‘lll say! So long as it doesn’t cost a fortune.’ 

‘No, the cost would be quite reasonable.’ 

At last he gave the name of the paper, L’Espérance, a publication founded two years before by a small group of prominent Catholics, the extremists of the party currently waging a fierce war against 
the Empire. They had enjoyed absolutely no success, and the paper's imminent disappearance was being announced every day. Saccard protested. 

‘But it has a print-run of less than two thousand!’ 

‘That will be our job, to increase the circulation.’ 

‘Anyway, it’s impossible: that paper’s been dragging my brother through the mud, and | can’t fall out with my brother right at the start.’ 

Jantrou gave a gentle shrug. 

‘You don’t have to fall out with anyone ... You know as well as | do, when a bank owns a paper it’s of little importance whether it supports or attacks the government: if it's pro-government the bank is 
sure to be part of every syndicate created by the Minister of Finance to promote the success of state and municipal loans; if it’s for the Opposition the very same minister will have every kind of 
consideration for the bank it represents, wanting to disarm it and win it over that usually translates into even more favours ... So don’t worry about what colour L’Espérance is. Just have a paper, it’s a 
source of power.’ 

Saccard was silent for a moment, already developing a plan with that lively intelligence of his which instantly allowed him to take over someone else’s idea, explore its possibilities, and adapt it to his 
needs, making it completely his own: he would buy L’Espérance, get rid of any bitter polemics, and lay it at the feet of his brother, who would be forced to be grateful to him for that; but he would retain 
its Catholic colouration, keeping this as a threat, as a mechanism always ready to resume its terrible campaign in the name of the interests of religion. And if there was no cooperation he would brandish 
Rome and the risk of the great Jerusalem coup. That would be a very nice last card to play. 

‘Would we be free?’ he asked brusquely. 

‘Absolutely free. They've had enough of it, the paper has fallen into the hands of a needy chap who will let us have it for ten or so thousand francs. We can do whatever we like with it.’ 

Saccard took a minute again to reflect. 

‘All right then, it's agreed! Arrange a meeting and bring me your man ... You will be editor and | shall put all our publicity in your hands, and | want it to be exceptional, enormous — Oh! later of course, 
when we have the wherewithal to get the engine going properly.’ 

He stood up. Jantrou too rose to his feet, trying to hide his joy at finding the means to earn his crust under the bantering laugh of one who has lost his social standing and is weary of the mud of Paris. 
‘At last! I'll be back in my element, my beloved world of letters.’ 

‘Don't take anyone on just yet,’ Saccard went on as he escorted him out. ‘And, while | think of it, make a note of a protégé of mine, Paul Jordan, a young man who, in my view, has a remarkable talent 
and will make an excellent literary journalist for you. | shall write to him telling him to come and see you.’ 


Jantrou was just going out through the side-door when he was struck by the happy arrangement of the two exits. 

‘My word, that’s handy!’ he said with his usual familiarity. ‘People can just disappear ... When lovely ladies come calling — like the one | greeted just now in the waiting-room, Baroness Sandorff...’ 
Saccard had no idea she was there; he shrugged to show his indifference but Jantrou sniggered, refusing to believe in this lack of interest. The two men shook hands with some vigour. 

When he was alone again Saccard instinctively went over to the mirror and ran a hand through his hair, where no hint of white was yet visible. All the same, he had not been lying, women had not been 
on his mind at all since he had been totally caught up again in business matters; and he was only indulging in that instinctive Gallic gallantry that means a man in France cannot find himself alone with 
a woman without fearing to be thought a fool if he doesn’t make a conquest. As soon as he had let the Baroness in he made a great fuss of her. 

‘Madam, pray, do sit down...’ 

Never had he seen her looking so strangely alluring, with her red lips, her burning eyes with the bruised lids, deep-set beneath thick eyebrows. What could she want of him? And he was surprised, 
almost disappointed, when she explained the purpose of her visit. 

‘Ah Sir, | do apologize for disturbing you, and to so little purpose as far as you are concerned but people of our social circle have to help each other out in these little matters ... Until recently you had a 
chef, whom my husband is now about to engage. So I've come simply to ask for some information about him.’ 

So he allowed her to question him, answering in the most obliging way without ever taking his eyes off her, for he thought he could guess that this was just a pretext: she didn’t care in the least about 
the chef, she had clearly come for something else. And indeed, she organized the conversation in such a way as to bring in the name of a mutual friend, the Marquis de Bohain, who had spoken to her 
about the Universal Bank. It was so difficult to place one’s money, so hard to find really solid investments! At last he realised she would really like to buy some shares, with the ten per cent bonus for 
members of the syndicate, and he realised too, even more clearly, that if he opened an account for her she would not pay up. 

‘| have my own private fortune, my husband has nothing to do with it. It's a lot of bother but | quite enjoy it, | must admit ... But when a woman is seen to be dealing in money matters, and especially a 
young woman, don’t you think? People are surprised and tend to think ill of her ... There are days when | find myself in dire difficulties, having no friends at hand to advise me. Just a fortnight ago, for 
lack of information, | lost a considerable sum of money ... Ah! Now that you are going to be so well placed for information, if you could be so kind, if you would be willing to...’ 

Beneath the woman of the world the gambler showed through, the desperate, obsessive speculator, this daughter of the Ladricourt family, one of whose ancestors had captured Antioch; this diplomat’s 
wife, so highly respected by the foreign colony of Paris but whose passion sent her scurrying round the financial world seeking favours. Her lips were blood-red, her eyes burned even more intensely, 
her desire burst forth, bringing to the surface the passionate woman she seemed to be. And he was naive enough to think that she had come to offer herself to him, simply to be in on his grand project 
and from time to time get useful tips for the Bourse. 

‘But Madam, there’s nothing I'd like better than to lay my experience at your feet!’ 

He drew his chair closer and took her hand. This at once brought her to her senses. Ah no, she had not come to such a pass, the time was still far off when she had to pay for information with a night 
in her bed. Her affair with the Public Prosecutor Delcambre was already a ghastly chore for her, such a dried-up and jaundiced man whom she had been forced to accept because of the miserliness of 
her husband. Her indifference to sensuality and the secret contempt she felt for men had suddenly shown up in the pallid weariness on this face, that so falsely betokened the woman of passion when 
her sole passion was for speculation. She rose to her feet in a rebellion that sprang from her birth and education and still caused her to lose some business opportunities. 

‘So, Sir, you're saying you were satisfied with your chef?’ 

Quite astonished, Saccard also stood up. What had she been expecting? That he would add her to his register and give her information for nothing? Women, decidedly, were not to be trusted, they 
went into deals with the most amazing bad faith. And although he did want this woman, he didn’t persist but bowed with a smile that said: ‘As you please, dear lady, when you're ready,’ while aloud he 
said: 

‘Very satisfied, as | said. It was only a change in my domestic arrangements that led me to part with him.’ 

Baroness Sandorff hesitated, though barely a second — not that she regretted her revolt but she doubtless felt how naive it was to have come to see a man like Saccard without being resigned to the 
consequences. That made her irritated with herself, for she thought of herself as a woman of sense. She finally responded with a simple nod to the respectful bow with which he bade her farewell; and 
he was just taking her to the little side-door when it was suddenly thrown open by a familiar hand. It was Maxime, who was having lunch with his father that morning and, as a member of the family, 
had come in by the side-entrance. He stood back and also bowed, allowing the Baroness to leave. Then, when she had gone, he gave a short laugh: 

‘So business is taking off, is it? Starting to collect your bonuses?’ 

Although he was still very young, he had the self-confidence of a man of experience who wouldn't waste his time uselessly for the sake of some risky pleasure. His father recognized this attitude of 
ironic superiority. 

‘In fact no, not collecting anything at all, and not because | couldn't, dear boy, for I’m as proud of still being a twenty-year-old as you seem to be of already being sixty.’ 

Maxime just laughed the more, his old, tinkling, girlish laugh, with that suggestive cooing sound he still had, even in the very proper style he had taken on as a settled young man, anxious to do no 
further damage to his life. He affected the utmost indulgence, provided there was no danger to anything of his. 

‘My word, you're quite right, just as long as it doesn’t wear you out ... As for me, you know, | already have rheumatism.’ 

Then he installed himself comfortably in an armchair and picked up a newspaper. ‘Don’t worry about me, you can go on receiving your callers, if I'm not in your way ... | came early because | had to go 
and see my doctor and he wasn’t there.’ 

At that moment the valet came in to say that the Countess de Beauvilliers was asking to be admitted. Somewhat surprised, although he had already met his noble neighbour, as he called her, at the 
Work Foundation, Saccard had her shown in at once; then, calling the valet back, told him to send everyone else away, for he was tired and very hungry. 

When the Countess came in she didn’t even notice Maxime, hidden behind the back of his armchair. And Saccard was yet more surprised when he saw that she had brought her daughter Alice with 
her. This gave an extra solemnity to her visit: the two women were so sad and pale, the mother tall, thin, white-haired, and looking as if she belonged to another era, and the daughter prematurely aged, 
with a long, even disastrously long, neck. He drew two chairs forward with bustling politeness, the better to show his deference. 

‘Madam, | am extremely honoured ... If | could have the pleasure of serving you in some way...’ 

The Countess, who was a very shy woman beneath her haughty airs, eventually managed to explain the reason for her visit. 

‘Sir, it was after a conversation with my friend, the Princess d’Orviedo, that | had the idea of coming to see you ... | confess that | hesitated at first, for at my age it is not easy to change one’s ideas, 
and I've always been very much afraid of present-day things that | don’t understand ... However, I’ve talked to my daughter about it, and | believe that it is my duty to put aside my scruples and try to 
secure the happiness of my loved ones.’ 

And she went on, telling him that the Princess had told her about the Universal Bank, a lending-house like any other in the eyes of the profane but which, to the initiated, would have an unquestionable 
justification, an aim so meritorious and lofty that it would silence even the most timorous consciences. She did not mention the Pope nor Jerusalem: that was left unspoken, scarcely even whispered 
among the faithful, that was the secret that stirred the passions; but from every word she uttered, from every allusion and suggestion, a hope and a faith came through, giving a religious fire to her belief 
in the success of the new bank. 

Saccard himself was astonished at her restrained emotion and the tremor in her voice. He had only ever spoken of Jerusalem in his more frenzied lyrical excesses, he didn’t really believe in that crazy 
plan, sensing something ridiculous about it and always ready to abandon it with a laugh if it met with mockery. And the deeply felt action of this saintly woman, who brought her daughter with her, and 
the profound way in which she implied that she and all her kin and the whole of the French aristocracy would believe with all their hearts, struck him forcibly, giving substance to what had been a mere 
dream and infinitely extending its scope for development. So it was true then, this was a lever with which he could lift the whole world. With his capacity for swift assimilation he at once grasped the 
situation, he too now spoke in mysterious terms of that ultimate triumph he would be silently pursuing; and his words were full of fervour, for he had indeed just been touched by faith, faith in the 
excellence of the instrument that the present crisis of the Papacy had placed in his hands. He had a happy knack of becoming a believer whenever his plans required it. 

‘In short, Sir,’ the Countess went on, ‘I have decided to do something which | formerly found repugnant ... It's true, the idea of putting money to work and placing it at interest had never entered my 
head: old-fashioned ways of looking at life, scruples which are becoming a little silly, | know; but what can you do? It’s not easy to go against beliefs one drank in with one’s mother’s milk, and | always 
imagined that land alone, the large estate, would provide for people like us ... Unfortunately, the large estate...’ 

She blushed slightly, for she was about to admit to the ruin she took such care to conceal. 

‘The large estate scarcely exists any more ... We have had a lot of difficulties ... All we have left is one farm.’ 

At this Saccard, to spare her any embarrassment, added passionately: 

‘But Madam, nobody lives off estates any more ... The old land-based fortune is an antiquated form of wealth which no longer has any purpose. It represented the very stagnation of money, money 
whose value we have multiplied tenfold by throwing it into circulation, with paper money and with commercial and financial securities of all sorts. That's how the world will be renewed, for without money, 
liquid money, flowing and infiltrating everywhere, nothing was possible, not scientific inventions nor ultimate, universal peace ... Landed wealth, oh dear! That went out with the stagecoach! You can 
starve with a million in land but you can live on a quarter of that amount placed in sound investments at fifteen, twenty, even thirty per cent.’ 

Gently, in her infinitely sad way, the Countess shook her head. 

‘| hardly understand what you're saying and, as I’ve told you, | still belong to an era when such things were frightening, were seen as bad and forbidden ... But | am not alone, | must above all think of 
my daughter. Over the past few years I've managed to put aside, oh, just a small sum...’ 

She was blushing again. 

‘Twenty thousand francs, lying in a drawer at home. Later on | might perhaps have regretted leaving them there, eaming nothing; and since your project is a worthy one, as my friend has confided to 
me, and since you will be working towards what we all desire with our most ardent wishes, | am taking the risk ... In short, I'd be grateful if you could set aside shares for me in your bank, for ten to 
twelve thousand francs. | have had my daughter come with me, for | won’t hide from you that this money is hers.’ 

Up to that point Alice had not opened her mouth, staying in the background in spite of the lively intelligence of her eyes. She made a gesture of tender reproach. 

‘Mine, Mother? Is there anything of mine which isn’t yours?’ 

‘But your marriage, my child?’ 

‘But you know | don’t want to be married!’ 

She had spoken too quickly, and the pain of her solitude cried out in her reedy voice. Her mother hushed her with a look of distress; and they gazed at each other for a moment, unable to lie to each 
other in their daily sharing of what they had to suffer and conceal. 

Saccard was very moved. 

‘Madan, if there were no shares left | would still find some for you. Oh yes, if necessary I'll take some out of my own ... | am infinitely touched by your decision, and | am very honoured by the trust you 
are showing in me...’ 

And at that precise moment he really did believe he would make the fortune of these poor women, that he was bringing them a share in the shower of gold that was about to rain down on himself and 
all around him. 

The ladies rose and began to take their leave. Only when she reached the door did the Countess allow herself to make a direct allusion to the great project that remained unspoken. 

‘| have received from my son Ferdinand in Rome a distressing letter about the sadness produced there by the announcement about the withdrawal of our troops.’ 

‘Have patience!’ Saccard declared with conviction. ‘We are coming to the rescue.’ 

Deep bows were exchanged and he accompanied them out to the landing, this time going through the waiting-room that he believed to be empty. But as he came back he saw, sitting on a bench, a 
tall, sharp-featured man of about fifty, dressed like a worker in his Sunday best, and with him a pretty girl of eighteen, slim and pale. 

‘What's this! What are you doing here?’ 

The girl rose first, and the man, intimidated by this brusque greeting, started to stammer out a confused explanation. 

‘| had given orders for everyone to be sent away! So why are you here? At least tell me your name.’ 

‘Dejoie, Sir, and this is my daughter Nathalie...’ 

Then he got into a muddle again, so much so that Saccard, losing patience, was about to push him towards the door, when at last he gathered that it was Madam Caroline who had told him to come 
and wait, as she had known him a long time. 


‘Ah! Madam Caroline sent you. You should have said so straight away. Come in, and do hurry up because I’m really hungry.’ 

Once in his office he left Dejoie and Nathalie standing and did not himself sit down, so as to get rid of them more quickly. Maxime, who had risen from his armchair when the Countess left, did not this 
time withdraw discreetly but stayed, looking over the new arrivals with a curious eye. And Dejoie lengthily explained what he had come about. 

‘This is how it is, Sir ... | got my discharge, then | went as office-boy for Sir Durieu, Madam Caroline’s husband, when he was still alive and had his brewery. Then | went to Sir Lamberthier, in the 
market-hall. Then | went to Sir Bisot, a banker you know well: he blew his brains out two months ago so now | haven't got a job ... | should tell you, first of all, that | had got married. Yes, | married my 
wife Joséphine when | was at Sir Durieu’s in fact, and she worked as cook for Sir’s sister-in-law Madam Lévéque, a lady well known to Madam Caroline. And then, when | was at Sir Lamberthier’s, 
Joséphine couldn't get a place there so she went to work for a doctor in Grenelle, a Sir Renaudin. Then she went to the Trois-Fréres shop on the Rue Rambuteau where, as if it was fated, there was 
never a place for me...’ 

‘In short,’ Saccard interrupted him, ‘you've come to me for a job, is that it?’ 

But Dejoie was intent on telling him the sad story of his life, the unhappy chance which had made him marry a cook without ever being able to find a job in the same household as hers. It was almost 
as if they'd never been properly married, never having their own bedroom, meeting each other at wine-shops and kissing behind kitchen doors. When their daughter Nathalie was born they had to leave 
her with a nurse until she was eight years old, until one day when her father, tired of being alone, had taken her back into his cramped bachelor’s lodgings. So he had become the real mother of the 
little girl, bringing her up, taking her to school, and looking after her with the utmost care, his heart overflowing with ever greater adoration. 

‘Oh, | can happily say, Sir, that she has given me great satisfaction. She’s educated, she’s honest ... And you can see for yourself, she has no equal for sweetness of nature.’ 

Indeed Saccard found her charming, this blonde flower of the Paris streets, with her frail grace and her large eyes beneath little curls of fair hair. She accepted her father’s adoration, still well-behaved, 
having had no reason not to be but with a fierce and tranquil egoism in the limpid brilliance of her eyes. 

‘So, Sir, she is now of an age to be married, and in fact a good suitor has just come forward, the son of our neighbour the cardboard manufacturer. But he’s a lad who wants to go into business, and 
he’s asking for six thousand francs. It’s not too much, he could very well find a girl who'd bring him more ... | must add that | lost my wife four years ago and she left us her savings, her little earnings 
as a cook, you see? ... So | have four thousand francs; but that’s not six thousand, and the young man is in a hurry, so is Nathalie...’ 

The girl, who was listening and smiling, with her clear gaze, so cold and so determined, gave a sharp nod of agreement. 

‘Of course ... I’m fed up, | want to see an end of it one way or the other.’ 

Once more Saccard cut in. He had judged the man to be unimaginative but very capable, very good-hearted, and accustomed to military discipline. And it was enough that he’d come on the advice of 
Madam Caroline. 

‘That's fine, my friend ... | am going to have a newspaper, and I’m taking you on as office-boy ... leave me your address, and goodbye for now.’ 

However, Dejoie made no move to go. He went on, with some embarrassment: 

‘Sir is most kind, and | gratefully accept the post, for | must work when once I’ve got Nathalie settled ... But | came about something else. Yes, | learned, through Madam Caroline and some others, that 
Sir is going to be involved in some grand ventures and will be able to make as much profit as he likes for his friends and acquaintances ... So, if Sir would kindly concern himself with us, if Sir would be 
willing to let us have some shares...’ 

Saccard for the second time was moved, more even than he had been on the first occasion, when it was the Countess who had entrusted to him her daughter’s dowry. This simple man, this petty 
capitalist with savings scraped together sou by sou, didn’t he represent the trusting multitude of believers, the great multitude that creates abundant and substantial numbers of customers, the fanatical 
army that endows a bank with invincible strength? If this good man came running to him like this, ahead of any publicity, what would it be like when the counters were open? He smiled in tenderness 
at this first little shareholder, seeing him as an omen of great success. 

‘Agreed, my friend, you shall have your shares.’ 

Dejoie’s face lit up as if he had been granted some unhoped-for favour. 

‘Sir is too kind ... in six months then, with my four thousand | can gain two thousand, can’t I? And so make up the whole amount ... and since | have Sir’s consent, | prefer to settle straight away. I’ve 
brought the money.’ 

He felt in his pockets and pulled out an envelope which he offered to Saccard, who stood stock still and silent, struck with delighted admiration at this final touch. And the terrible pirate, who had already 
creamed off so many fortunes, finally burst into a happy laugh, honestly resolved to make him rich too, this man of faith. 

‘But my dear chap, that’s not how it’s done. Keep your money, | shall put you on the register and you will pay in due course.’ 

This time he saw them out, after Dejoie had got Nathalie to thank him, with a smile of satisfaction lighting up her beautiful, hard and candid eyes. 

When Maxime was finally alone with his father he said, with his insolent and mocking air: 

‘So now you're providing dowries for young girls.’ 

‘Why not?’ Saccard answered gaily. ‘Happiness for others is a good investment.’ 

He was putting away some papers before leaving the office. Then he suddenly said: 

‘What about you? Don’t you want some shares?’ 

Maxime, who was ambling about, gave a start, wheeled round, and faced him. 

‘Oh no, what an idea! Do you take me for a fool?’ 

Finding this reply lacking in respect and showing a deplorable spirit, Saccard made an angry gesture and was on the point of shouting at him that it was a genuinely splendid deal, and that Maxime was 
really too stupid if he thought that he was just another thief like so many others. But, looking at him, he felt pity for his poor son, worn out at twenty-five, set in his ways and even miserly, so aged by 
vice, so anxious about his health, that he wouldn't risk any expense or self-indulgence unless he had already carefully calculated the benefit. And quite comforted, full of pride in the passionate temerity 
of his fifty years, he began to laugh again and clapped him on the shoulder. 

‘Come on! Let’s go and have lunch, my poor boy, and you just take care of your rheumatics.’ 

It was two days later, on the fifth of October, that Saccard, accompanied by Hamelin and Daigremont, went to the chambers of Master Lelorrain, a notary on the Rue Sainte-Anne, and there the deed 
constituting a public company in the name of the Universal Bank Company was executed, with a capital of twenty five millions, divided into fifty thousand shares of five hundred francs each, only a 
quarter of which had to be paid on allocation. The offices of the company were registered as the Hotel d’Orviedo in the Rue Saint-Lazare. A copy of the statutes, drawn up in accordance with the deed, 
was deposited in the office of Master Lelorrain. It was a day of bright autumn sunshine, and when these gentlemen left the notary’s office they lit their cigars and slowly strolled back up the boulevard 
and the Rue de la Chaussée-d’Antin, glad to be alive and happy as schoolboys let out of school. 

The inaugural general meeting did not take place until the following week, in the Rue Blanche, in the premises of a little dance-hall which had gone out of business and in which an industrialist was now 
trying to set up art exhibitions. The syndicate members had already placed the shares they had taken but weren't keeping for themselves; and one hundred and twenty-two shareholders came, 
representing nearly forty thousand shares that should have given a total of two thousand votes since only holders of twenty or more shares had the right to attend and vote. However, since no single 
shareholder could cast more than ten votes no matter how many shares he held, the precise number of votes was sixteen hundred and forty-three. 

Saccard insisted that Hamelin should chair the meeting. As for himself, he deliberately melted into the crowd. He had registered the engineer and himself for five hundred shares apiece that he would 
pay for by juggling the accounts. All the syndicate members were there: Daigremont, Huret, Sédille, Kolb, and the Marquis de Bohain, each with the group of shareholders under their command. 
Sabatani, one of the largest shareholders, could also be seen, and Jantrou too, surrounded by several of the bank’s senior clerks, appointed two days before. And all the decisions that had to be made 
had been so well foreseen and decided in advance that never was an inaugural meeting so beautifully calm, simple, and cooperative. A unanimous vote endorsed the declaration that the capital had 
been fully subscribed and that one hundred and twenty-five francs had been paid for each share. The company was then solemnly declared to be established. Next the board of directors was appointed: 
this was to comprise twenty members who, as well as their attendance fees, amounting to an annual total of fifty thousand francs, would receive in accordance with one of the articles in the statutes 
ten per cent of the profits. This was not to be sneezed at, and every syndicate member had demanded to be on the board; Daigremont, Huret, Sédille, Kolb, and the Marquis de Bohain, in addition to 
Hamelin, whom they wanted as president, all naturally went to the top of the list, along with fourteen other less important men chosen from the most obedient and ornamental of the shareholders. Finally 
Saccard, who until then had stayed in the background, made an appearance when the moment arrived for choosing a general manager, and Hamelin then proposed him. A murmur of sympathy greeted 
his name, and he too was a unanimous choice. It remained only to elect the two official auditors, responsible for presenting the meeting with a report on the balance sheet and for checking the accounts 
provided by the management, a function as delicate as it was useless, and for which Saccard had designated a certain Rousseau and Lavigniére, the former being completely under the thumb of 
Lavigniére, who was tall, fair-haired, very polite, always approving, and consumed with the desire eventually to get on to the board once his services had given satisfaction. With Rousseau and 
Lavigniére appointed, the meeting was about to be closed when the president thought it necessary to mention the ten per cent bonus granted to the syndicate members, four hundred thousand francs 
in all, and at his suggestion the meeting charged this to the start-up costs. It was a mere trifle, some expense was inevitable; and letting the mass of small shareholders drift away like a flock of sheep, 
the big investors stayed on to the last, with smiling faces, still exchanging handshakes out on the pavement. 

The very next day the directors met at the Hotel d’Orviedo, in Saccard’s former drawing-room, now converted into a boardroom. A vast table, covered in green velvet and surrounded by twenty chairs 
upholstered in the same material, took up the centre of the room; there was no other furniture save two large bookcases, whose glass doors were adomed on the inside with little silk curtains, also in 
green. The room was darkened by its deep-red hangings, and the three windows looked down on to the garden of the Hotel Beauvilliers, from which came only a dusky light, like the peace of an old 
cloister, slumbering in the green shade of its trees. The general effect was both severe and noble, creating an impression of antique honesty. 

The board was meeting to appoint its officers, and they were all there almost at once, on the stroke of four. The Marquis de Bohain, with his great height and small, pale, aristocratic head was the very 
essence of the old French nobility, while the affable Daigremont personified the wealthy class of the Empire in its ostentatious success. Sédille, looking less worried than usual, was chatting to Kolb 
about an unexpected movement that had just occurred on the Vienna market; and around them the other directors, the whole crowd, listened in, trying to pick up a tip, or else talked among themselves 
about their own business, being there only to make up the numbers and collect their share, on the days when there was something to be shared. Huret, as ever, arrived late and out of breath, having 
got away at the last minute from a parliamentary commission. He apologized and everyone took their seats around the table. 

The Marquis de Bohain, as the most senior figure, had taken the presidential chair that was higher and more gilded than the rest. As general manager, Saccard had placed himself opposite. And 
immediately, as soon as the Marquis announced that they were going to proceed to the appointment of the chairman, Hamelin rose to his feet to decline any candidature: he understood that several of 
the gentlemen had thought of proposing him but he wished to point out that he was to leave for the Orient the very next day, and besides had no experience whatsoever of accountancy, banks, or 
stock-markets, and finally that he could not accept the weight of responsibility involved. Saccard listened with great surprise, for only the day before it had all been agreed, and he guessed it was 
Madam Caroline who had influenced her brother, since he knew they had had a long conversation together that morning. So, not wanting to have anyone else as chairman, some independent person 
who might get in his way, Saccard decided to intervene, explaining that the office was purely honorific, that the chairman had only to be present at the general meetings, to support the proposals of the 
board and deliver the customary speeches. Besides, they were going to elect a vice-chairman who would do all the signing. And for the rest, the merely technical part dealing with accountancy, the 
Bourse, and the myriad little details of a large bank, wouldn't it be himself, Saccard, who would properly be appointed for this side of things? He, according to the statutes, was to run the offices, deal 
with income and expenditure, manage the day-to-day business, carry out the decisions of the board, and act, in short, as the executive arm of the company. These arguments seemed sound. Hamelin 
nevertheless still went on arguing for some time, and both Daigremont and Huret had to insist in the most pressing manner. The Marquis de Bohain remained majestically aloof. At last the engineer 
gave way; he was appointed chairman, and they chose as vice-chairman an obscure agronomist, the Viscount de Robin-Chagot, a former Counsellor of State, a quiet, miserly man, an excellent machine 
for providing signatures. As for the secretary, he was taken from outside the board, from the bank's office staff, the head of the share-issue department. And as night descended upon the large, solemn 
room, like a greenish shadow of infinite sadness, they decided they had done enough and done it well; then they went their separate ways, after arranging their future sessions at two a month, an 
ordinary meeting on the fifteenth and a plenary board on the thirtieth. 

Saccard and Hamelin went up together to the workroom, where Madam Caroline was waiting for them. She saw at once from her brother’s awkward manner that he had yet again, through weakness, 
given way; and fora moment she was very angry. 

‘But come on, this is unreasonable!’ cried Saccard. ‘Just think, the chairman is paid thirty thousand francs, a sum that will be doubled when our business develops. You're not so rich that you can scorn 
such a benefit ... And what are you afraid of anyway?’ 


‘Well, I'm afraid of everything,’ replied Madam Caroline. ‘My brother won't be here, and | personally understand nothing about money ... For example, these five hundred shares you've registered in his 
name without his paying for them straight away, well, isn’t that irregular? Wouldn't he be in trouble if things went wrong?’ 
Saccard began to laugh. 
‘Oh what a fuss about nothing! Five hundred shares, an initial outlay of sixty-two thousand five hundred francs! If he can’t pay that back within six months out of the first profits then we might as well go 
and jump in the Seine right now, and not bother with any sort of venture ... No, you can rest assured, only the inept are destroyed by speculation.’ 
She remained stem, in the growing darkness of the room. But two lamps were brought in, casting a bright light over the walls, with the vast maps and vivid watercolours that so often made her dream 
of those far-off lands. The plain still lay bare, the mountains still barred the horizon, and she called to mind the distress of that ancient world, slumbering over its treasures, a land that science was about 
to awaken from its filth and ignorance. What fine, great things were waiting to be achieved! Gradually she began to visualize new generations and a stronger, happier humanity springing from the 
ancient soil, once more beneath the plough of progress. 
‘Speculation, speculation,’ she repeated mechanically, struggling with doubt. ‘Ah! It fills my troubled heart with anguish.’ 
Saccard, who was well acquainted with her thoughts on the subject, had seen on her face the reflection of her hope for the future. 
‘Yes, speculation, why does the word frighten you? ... Speculation is the very spur of life itself, the everlasting desire to struggle and go on living ... If | dared to make a comparison, | could convince 
you...’ 
He laughed again, seized by scruples of delicacy. Then he dared after all, always ready to be brutal with women. 
‘Let's see now, do you think that without ... how shall | put it? — that without lust there would be many children? ... Out of every hundred children that might have been, barely one is actually produced. 
It's excess that produces what is necessary, isn’t it?’ 
‘Certainly,’ she replied with embarrassment. 
‘Well, without speculation there would be no business, dear friend ... Why the devil do you think | would put out my money and risk my fortune, if | didn’t have the promise of some extraordinary pleasure, 
some sudden happiness that offers me heaven? ... With the lawful and mediocre rewards of work, the prudent balance of day-to-day transactions, life is just a desert of extreme platitude, a swamp in 
which all energies lie dormant and stagnant; while if you forcefully set a dream ablaze on the horizon, promising that with one sou a hundred will be gained, then invite all those who lie asleep to get up 
and hunt for the impossible, for millions won in two hours, amid the most frightful dangers — now the race begins at once with ten times the energy, and there is such a scramble that even while sweating 
solely for their own pleasure, people sometimes manage to produce children, thatis, living things, great and splendid things ... Ah, my word! There is a lot of useless filth but the world would end without 
it! 
Madam Caroline decided to laugh too; for there was no prudishness about her. 
‘So,’ she said, ‘your conclusion is that we must resign ourselves to it because it’s all part of nature’s plan ... You're right, life isn’t clean.’ 
She had acquired real courage at the thought that every new step forward had been made through blood and mire. You had to have the will for it. She kept her eyes fixed on the maps and drawings all 
around the walls, and the future took shape for her, ports, canals, roads and railways, the countryside with vast farms equipped like factories, and new towns, full of health and intelligence, where 
people would live to be very old and very well-educated. 
‘Oh, all right,’ she continued gaily, ‘I have to give in, as always ... Let’s just do some good, so that we can be forgiven.’ 
Her brother, who had been keeping quiet, came over and kissed her. She wagged a finger at him. 
‘Oh! You're a real coaxer, as | know too well ... Tomorrow, when you've left us, you won’t be worrying much about what's happening here; and once you've arrived and got stuck into your work 
everything will be fine, you'll be dreaming of triumph, while back here everything might be cracking up under our feet.’ 
‘Ah but’, Saccard exclaimed jokingly, ‘it’s been decided that he’s leaving you here beside me as a constable, ready to nab me if | misbehave!’ 
All three burst out laughing. 
‘And | would nab you too, you can count on it! Remember what you've promised, to us of course, and to so many others, dear old Dejoie for instance, whom | recommended to you ... Ah, and our 
neighbours too, these poor Beauvilliers ladies whom | saw today overseeing the washing of some clothes by their cook, no doubt to reduce their laundry bills.’ 
For a moment all three stayed chatting very amicably, and final arrangements were made for Hamelin’s departure. 
As Saccard was going back down to his office his valet told him a woman was insisting on waiting for him, even though he had told her there was a meeting and Sir would doubtless be unable to see 
her. As he was tired Saccard’s first reaction was anger, and he ordered the valet to send her away; then, feeling he owed a debt to his success and fearful of changing his luck if he closed his door, he 
thought better of it. The flow of callers was growing every day, and this crowd of people was intoxicating. 
The office was lit by a single lamp and he could not see his visitor clearly. 
‘I've been sent by Sir Busch, Sir...’ 
Anger kept Saccard on his feet, and he didn’t ask her to sit down. In that reedy voice, in that impossibly huge body, he had recognized Madam Méchain. Some shareholder this, a woman who bought 
securities by the pound! 
She calmly explained that Busch had sent her to get information about the share-issue of the Universal Bank. Were any shares still available? Would it be possible to get some, along with the bonus 
for members of the syndicate? But all that, surely, was just a pretext, a way of getting in to see the house, to find out what was happening here and see how he himself was doing; for her narrow eyes, 
like holes drilled in the fat of her face, were ferreting about everywhere then turning their gaze back on him, probing him down to his very soul. Busch, after waiting patiently for quite a while, giving the 
great affair of the abandoned child plenty of time to mature, was now ready to act and had sent her to spy out the land. 
‘There are none left,’ Saccard replied brutally. 
She realised she would learn nothing more from him, and it would be unwise to try anything. So that day, without giving him time to push her out, she moved to the door herself. 
‘Why don’t you ask me for some shares for yourself?’ Saccard went on, intending to be offensive. 
In her lisping voice, her shrill voice, with its mocking tone, she replied: 
‘Oh, that’s not my style of business ... | just wait.’ 
At that moment he caught sight of the huge, worn leather bag she always had with her and shuddered. On a day when everything had gone like clockwork, a day when he had been so happy to see 
the birth of the bank so long desired, was this rascally old woman to be the wicked fairy, the sort that casts spells on princesses in their cradles? He felt that bag of hers to be full of depreciated shares 
and unbankable bonds, that bag she had brought right into the offices of his newborn bank; and he somehow understood that she was threatening him, that she would wait as long as it took to bury his 
own shares in it when the bank collapsed. She was the crow, cawing as it sets off with the marching army and follows it to the evening of carnage, then hovers and swoops down, knowing there will be 
plenty of dead to eat. 
‘Au revoir, Sir,’ said La Méchain as she left, breathless and perfectly polite. 
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A MONTH later, in early November, the installation of the Universal Bank was not yet completed. Carpenters were still busy on the woodwork, and painters were finishing the puttying of the enormous 
glass roof with which the courtyard was now covered. 
The cause of the delay was Saccard, forever dissatisfied with the meanness of the establishment, and prolonging the work with his demands for luxury. Unable to push back the walls to satisfy his 
perpetual dream of hugeness, he had ended up losing his temper, leaving Madam Caroline with the task of getting rid of the contractors. So it was she who was supervising the placing of the last cash 
desks, of which there was an extraordinary number. The courtyard, now transformed into the central hall, was surrounded by cash desks: each had its own grille, severe and imposing, with its own 
brass plate inscribed in black. In short, the conversion, even if carried out in a rather limited space, was very well done: on the ground floor were those departments that needed to be in constant contact 
with the public, the various cash desks, issuing offices, all the day-to-day operations of the bank; and on the upper floor the bank’s internal mechanisms, management, correspondence, accounts, 
Offices for staff and some for dealing with disputes. In all, within that limited space more than two hundred employees were at work. And what was striking, from the moment one entered, even in all the 
commotion of workers hammering in the last of the nails, while gold tinkled in the tills, was that air of severity, an air of antique probity, vaguely reminiscent of a sacristy, that no doubt derived from the 
premises, from this old, dark, and silent house in the shadow of the trees of the next-door garden. It felt as if one were entering a house of religion. 
One afternoon, coming back from the Bourse, Saccard himself felt this, much to his surprise. That consoled him for the lack of decorative gilding. He told Madam Caroline of his satisfaction: 
‘Ah well, after all, for a beginning it’s quite nice. It has a homely feeling, it’s a real little chapel. Later on we'll see ... Thank you, my lovely friend, for all the trouble you’re taking while your brother's 
away.’ 
And as it was a principle of his to make use of all unforeseen circumstances, he now devoted himself to developing the austere appearance of the establishment, demanding that his employees conduct 
themselves like young priests; they spoke only in measured tones, and received and paid out money with a quite clerical discretion. 
n all his tumultuous life Saccard had never thrown himself so heartily into so much activity. From seven o’clock in the morning, before all his employees, even before the office-boy had lit the fire, he 
was in his office going through the mail, answering the most urgent letters. Then, until eleven o'clock it was one long gallop — of friends and important clients, stockbrokers, kerb traders, jobbers, a 
whole horde of financial agents, not to mention the procession of various department heads coming for orders. Saccard himself, as soon as he had a minute of respite, would get up and make a rapid 
inspection of the various offices, where employees lived in terror of these sudden appearances that always happened at different times of the day. At eleven o'clock he went up to have lunch with 
Madam Caroline, ate heartily and drank similarly, with the ease of a thin man who could do so without any problem, and the full hour he spent there was not wasted, for this was the time when he, as 
he put it, quizzed his beautiful friend, that is, asked her opinion on men and on things, though he was rarely ready to profit by her great good sense. At midday he went out to the Bourse, as he liked to 
be one of the first there, to see people and chat. But he did not openly speculate, he was just there as if at a natural meeting-place, where he was certain to encounter clients of his bank. However, his 
influence was already perceptible, he had returned to the Bourse victorious, a man of substance, supported now by real millions; and those in the know spoke quietly to each other while looking in his 
direction, whispering outlandish rumours and predicting his imminent sovereignty. Towards half-past three he was always back at the bank, attending to the tiresome chore of signing, so practised now 
in this mechanical movement of his hand that his mind was left free, and he could talk as he wished, send for employees, give answers, and settle deals without ceasing to sign. Until six o’clock he 
went on receiving visitors, then finished off the day’s work and prepared that of the morrow. When he went back up to Madam Caroline it was for a meal more copious than the one at eleven o'clock, 
delicate fish and especially game, and his whims about the wine meant he dined with burgundy, bordeaux, or champagne in accordance with the fortunes of the day. 
‘Just dare to say I’m not behaving myself!’ he would cry sometimes, with a smile. ‘Instead of chasing women and going to clubs and theatres, | live here at your side, like a good bourgeois ... you must 
write and tell your brother, to reassure him.’ 
He was not quite as well-behaved as he claimed, since he had recently taken a fancy to a little singer at the Bouffes, and he had even had his turn with Germaine Coeur who, however, had given him 
no satisfaction. The truth was that by the evening he was half-dead with fatigue. Anyway, he was living in such a state of desire and anxiety for success that his other appetites would remain diminished 
and paralysed until he could feel triumphant at having indisputably mastered fortune. 
‘Bah!’ Madam Caroline would cheerfully answer. ‘My brother has always been so well-behaved that good behaviour for him is more a natural condition than a merit ... | wrote to him yesterday that | 
had persuaded you not to regild the boardroom. That will please him more.’ 
It was on a very cold afternoon in the early days of November, when Madam Caroline was just giving the head painter the order simply to clean the paintwork of the boardroom, that a servant brought 
her a card, saying that the person concerned was very insistent on seeing her. The rather grubby card bore the crudely printed name of Busch. The name was unknown to her but she gave the order 
for the visitor to be sent up to her brother’s study where she received callers. 
If Busch had been patient for nearly six months, not using the extraordinary discovery he had made of Saccard’s natural son, it was mainly for the reasons he had foreseen, the rather poor result it 
would be to get only the six hundred francs from the notes given to the mother, and the extreme difficulty of blackmailing Saccard to get more, say a reasonable sum of some thousands of francs. A 
widower, with no encumbrances, no fear of scandal — how could one terrorize him? How make him pay dearly for this ugly gift of a natural child, raised in the midst of filth, and who could turn out to be 
a pimp or murderer? Of course La Méchain had laboriously drawn up a long list of expenses, amounting to about six thousand francs, consisting of several loans of twenty sous to her cousin Rosalie 
Chavaille, the boy’s mother, then the cost of the unfortunate mother’s illness, her burial, the care of her grave, and finally what she herself had spent on Victor since he had become her charge, his 
food and clothing, all sorts of things. But if Saccard turned out to be unsentimental about his fatherhood, wasn't it likely that he would just send them packing? Nothing on earth could actually prove his 
paternity, except the child’s resemblance to his father; and all they would get from him then would be the money for the notes — and that only if he failed to declare them nullified by the lapse of time. 


On the other hand, if Busch had waited so long it was because he had just endured some weeks of appalling anxiety looking after his brother Sigismond, now bedridden, laid low by consumption. 
Indeed, for a whole fortnight this bustling man of so many concerns had neglected everything, simply forgetting about all the myriad tangled trails he was following, not even appearing at the Bourse, 
not tracking down a single debtor, not once leaving the bedside of the sick man, watching over him, caring for him, and changing him, like a mother. For all his disgusting meanness Busch had become 
quite prodigal, sending for the best doctors in Paris and wanting to pay the pharmacist extra for the medicines, if this could make them more effective; and since the doctors had totally forbidden any 
work and Sigismond refused to obey, he kept hiding his papers and books. It had become a war of wiles between the two. As soon as his guardian fell asleep, overcome with fatigue, the young man, 
soaked in sweat and consumed by fever, would find a stub of pencil and the margin of a newspaper and go back to his calculations, distributing wealth in accordance with his dream of justice, granting 
everyone a share of happiness and life. And Busch, when he awoke, would get angry at finding him in a worse condition, broken-hearted to see him devoting to his dreams what little life was left to 
him. He had allowed him to play with these fantasies when he was well, as one allows a child to play with puppets; but for him to kill himself with his wild, impractical ideas was really lunatic! At last, 
having agreed out of affection for his brother to be more sensible, Sigismond had regained some strength and was beginning to spend some time out of bed. 

It was then that Busch, getting back to work, declared it was time to settle the Saccard affair, all the more so since Saccard had returned to the Bourse victorious and was once more a person of 
unquestionable solvency. The report from Madam Méchain, whom he had sent to the Rue Saint-Lazare, was excellent. However, he was still hesitant about attacking his man directly, and was 
temporizing, still trying to think of a tactic that would defeat him, when a chance word of La Méchain about Madam Caroline, the lady who ran the household, whom all the local shopkeepers had 
mentioned to her, set him off on a new plan of campaign. Was this lady perhaps the real mistress, the one who held the keys not only of the cupboards but of the heart? Busch often obeyed what he 
called the flash of inspiration, giving way to a sudden intuition and setting off in full cry on the merest hint of a scent, ready to wait until later for facts to give him certainty and resolution. And so it was 
that he went to the Rue Saint-Lazare to see Madam Caroline. 

Up in the workroom Madam Caroline was surprised to find herself facing this big, ill-shaven man with a dull, grubby face, dressed in a handsome, greasy overcoat, with a white cravat. He inspected 
her thoroughly, down to her very soul, finding her to be just what he had hoped for, so tall, so healthy-looking, with her wonderful white hair which seemed to light up her still-young face with a joyous 
sweetness; and he was particularly struck by the expression of her rather large mouth, an expression of such goodness that he made up his mind at once. 

‘Madan,’ he said, ‘l was hoping to see Sir Saccard but | was just told that he’s not here...’ 

He was lying, he had not even asked for him, for he knew perfectly well that Saccard was out, having waited for him to leave for the Bourse. 

‘So | took it upon myself to call upon you, even rather preferring that, for | am not unaware of who it is | am addressing ... This is a communication of such gravity and delicacy...’ 

Madam Caroline, who until then had not asked him to sit down, pointed him to a chair with uneasy haste. 

‘Speak sir, | am listening...’ 

Carefully lifting the skirts of his coat as if fearful of getting it dirty, Busch put it to himself, as a point definitely established, that she was sleeping with Saccard. 

‘The fact is, Madam, that this is not at all easy to say, and | confess that at the last minute | am still wondering whether I’m doing the right thing in telling you such a thing ... | hope you will see, in this 
endeavour of mine, only the desire to allow Sir Saccard to repair the wrongs of the past...’ 

With a wave of the hand she set him at ease, having, for her part, realised what sort of person she was dealing with, and wanting to cut short the futile protestations. Anyway he did not insist but related 
the old story in considerable detail: Rosalie seduced in the Rue de La Harpe, the child born after the disappearance of Saccard, the mother dying in debauchery and Victor left in the charge of a cousin 
too busy to look after him, growing up in the midst of total depravity. She listened, astonished at first at this tale she was not at all expecting, for she had imagined it was going to be about some shady 
financial affair; then she visibly softened, touched by the sad fate of the mother and the abandonment of the child, and deeply moved in her maternal feelings as a woman who had borne no children. 
‘But Sir,’ she said, ‘are you certain of these things you're telling me? Really strong proof is needed, absolute proof, in stories of this sort.’ 

He gave a smile. 

‘Oh Madam, there is blinding proof in the extraordinary resemblance of the child to Sir Saccard ... Then there are the dates, everything fits and proves the facts without the shadow of a doubt.’ 

She sat there trembling, and he observed her. After a silence he went on: 

‘Now you understand, Madam, why | was so reluctant to address myself directly to Sir Saccard. For myself, | have no interest in the affair, | came only in the name of Madam Méchain, the cousin, who 
was placed on the track of the father by the merest chance; for, as I’ve mentioned, the twelve notes for fifty francs each that were given to the wretched Rosalie, were signed with the name of Sicardot, 
a fact | do not presume to judge, quite excusable — my word! — in this awful life of Paris! Only, do you see? Sir Saccard might have misinterpreted the nature of my intervention ... And that’s when I had 
the inspiration to come and see you first Madam, and leave it entirely to you to decide what should be done, knowing your concern for Sir Saccard ... There! You have our secret, do you think | should 
wait for him and tell him everything today?’ 

Madam Caroline’s emotion was more and more evident. 

‘No, no. Later.’ 

But given the strangeness of this revelation, even she didn’t know what to do. He continued to study her, pleased to see the extreme sensibility that put her in his power, and he was now adding the 
finishing touches to his plan, certain of getting more out of her than he would ever have got from Saccard. 

‘The thing is,’ he murmured, ‘a decision has to be made.’ 

‘Well yes, I'll go. Yes, I'll go to this property of hers, I'll go and see this Madam Méchain and the child ... It is better, much better, that | should go and see things for myself.’ 

She was thinking aloud, and resolving to make a thorough investigation before saying anything to the father. Later, if she was convinced, there would be time enough to tell him. Wasn't she there to 
watch over his house and peace of mind? 

‘Unfortunately it’s quite urgent,’ Busch went on, leading her gently to where he wanted her to be. ‘The poor child is suffering, he is living in abominable surroundings.’ 

She had stood up. ‘I shall put on my hat and go this minute.’ 

He also now rose from his seat, and added casually: 

‘| haven't said anything about the little bill that will have to be settled. The child has involved expense of course, and there’s also the money lent to the mother while she was alive - oh! | don’t know 
how much exactly. | didn’t want to be involved in any of that. All the papers are over there.’ 

‘Good, | shall see them.’ 

Then he seemed to be moved himself. 

‘Ah, Madam, if you only knew all the peculiar things | see in the course of business! It’s the most honest people who have to suffer eventually for their passions, or even worse, for the passions of their 
relatives ... | could even give you an example. Your unfortunate neighbours the Beauvilliers ladies...’ 

In a sudden move he had gone over to one of the windows and was directing his ardently curious gaze down into the next-door garden. He had no doubt been planning this bit of espionage ever since 
he came in, for he liked to know his battlegrounds. In the matter of the promissory note for ten thousand francs, signed by the Count for Léonie Cron, he had guessed right: information sent from 
Vendéme confirmed what he had imagined: the seduced girl, left without a sou after the death of the Count, with just her useless scrap of paper and consumed by longing to get to Paris, had ended up 
leaving the paper as a security with the usurer Charpier, for about fifty francs perhaps. But though he had found the Beauvilliers quickly enough, he had had La Méchain scouring Paris for six months 
without managing to get hold of Léonie. She had first found a job as a maid in the house of a bailiff, and he had been able to follow her through three other jobs; then, sacked for egregious misconduct, 
she seemed to disappear, and he had searched in vain through the gutters of the city. What exasperated him still more was that he could not try anything with the Countess until he had the girl, as a 
living threat of scandal. But he went on nursing the case, and he was happy to be standing there at the window, looking at the garden of the mansion, of which he had previously seen only the fagade 
from the street. 

‘Do those ladies also have some trouble hanging over them?’ asked Madam Caroline with anxious sympathy. 

He played the innocent. 

‘No, | don’t think so ... | was simply referring to the wretched situation brought upon them by the bad behaviour of the Count ... Yes, | have friends in Vend6me, | know their history.’ 

And as he at last decided to come away from the window he suddenly, in the midst of his pretended emotion, felt a singular backlash of feeling of his own: 

‘Still, when it’s only money troubles! But when death enters a household...’ 

This time he had real tears in his eyes. He had just thought of his brother, and he was choking. She thought he must have recently lost one of his family, and out of tact asked him no questions. Until 
that moment she had not been deceived by the base concerns of this personage, who filled her with revulsion; but these unexpected tears convinced her far more than the cleverest tactics would have 
done, reinforcing her desire to go straight away to the ‘Cité de Naples’. 

‘Madam, | can count on you then.’ 

‘I'm going at once.’ 

An hour later Madam Caroline had taken a cab and was wandering about behind the Butte Montmartre, unable to find the ‘Cité’. At last, in one of the deserted streets that run through to the Rue 
Marcadet, an old woman pointed it out to the coachman. At the entrance it was like a country lane, full of potholes, blocked by mud and refuse, pushing on into a stretch of wasteland; and only by 
looking hard could one just make out the wretched constructions of earth, old planks, and old sheets of zinc, spread around the inner yard like heaps of rubble. On the street a one-storey house, built 
of breeze-blocks but repulsively decrepit and filthy, seemed to govern the entrance as if it were a gaol. Indeed that was where Madam Méchain lived, a vigilant owner, always on the watch, exploiting 
in person her little population of starving tenants. 

As soon as Madam Caroline had got down from the coach she saw La Méchain appear on the threshold, enormous, bosom and belly wobbling inside an old blue-silk dress frayed at the folds and 
cracking at the seams, and her cheeks so puffy and red that her little nose, almost invisible, seemed to be cooking between two braziers. Madam Caroline hesitated, feeling very uneasy, then the very 
gentle voice, with the rather shrill charm of a rustic flute, reassured her. 

‘Ah Madam, you've been sent by Sir Busch. You're here for little Victor ... Come in, come in. Yes, this is indeed the Cité de Naples. The street is not listed and we don’t have any numbers yet ... Come 
in, first we need to talk about things. My word! It’s so upsetting, and so sad.’ 

Then Madam Caroline had to accept a tattered chair in a black and greasy dining-room, in which a red stove kept the heat and the smell at a stifling level. La Méchain now went on about how lucky her 
visitor was to find her in, for she had so much business in Paris that she rarely returned home before six o'clock. Madam Caroline eventually had to interrupt her. 

‘Excuse me, Madam, | came about that unfortunate child.’ 

‘Of course, Madam, I'll bring him to you ... You know his mother was my cousin. Ah! | can certainly say | have done my duty ... Here are the papers, and here are the bills.’ 

She went to a cupboard and pulled out a file of papers, neatly arranged in a blue folder like something from the office of a business agent. She talked on and on about poor Rosalie: she had certainly 
ended up living a quite disgusting life, going from one man to another, coming back drunk and bloodied after week-long binges. But after all, you had to be understanding, for she had been a good 
worker until the child’s father dislocated her shoulder the day he took her on the staircase; and with her disability she couldn’t keep herself going in a decent life just selling lemons in the market. 

‘You see, Madan, it was in small sums, just twenty or forty sous, that | lent her all that money. The dates are marked: 20 June, twenty sous; 27 June, twenty sous again; 3 July, forty sous. And then, 
look, she must have been ill at this point, because there’s an endless series of forty sous ... Then there was Victor and the clothes | had to get for him. I've put a “V” beside all the expenses for the boy 
... Not to mention that when Rosalie died — oh! so horribly, with a really filthy disease — he fell completely into my care. Then look, I’ve put fifty francs a month. That's very reasonable. The child’s father 
is rich, he can easily spare fifty francs a month for his boy ... Altogether that makes five thousand four hundred and three francs; and if we add the six hundred for the promissory notes we reach a total 
of six thousand francs ... Yes, the whole lot for six thousand francs, and that’s it!’ 

Though turning pale with nausea, Madam Caroline managed a comment. 

‘But the notes do not belong to you, they are the property of the child.’ 

‘Ah, | beg your pardon, Madam,’ replied La Méchain sharply, ‘but | advanced money on them. To help out Rosalie | cashed them for her. You can see my endorsement on the back ... In fact it's very 
good of me not to be claiming interest ... You will think it over, my good lady, and you won't want to take a sou away from a poor woman like me.’ 

When the good lady, with a weary gesture, accepted the bill, La Méchain calmed down. And it was with her former fluting voice that she said: 

‘Now I'll send for Victor.’ 


But it was in vain that she sent, one after the other, three urchins who were prowling around; in vain that she planted herself in the doorway, waving her arms about: clearly Victor was refusing to budge. 
One of the urchins even brought back a dirty word as his answer. Then she bestirred herself, as if intending to drag him back by the ear. But she returned alone, having no doubt decided on reflection 
that it would be a good idea to show the boy in all his horror. 

‘If Madam will kindly take the trouble to follow me,’ she said. 

And as they walked she provided some details about the Cité de Naples, that her husband had inherited from an uncle. That husband had to be dead, no one had ever met him and she never mentioned 
him except to explain the source of her property. A bad business, it would be the end of her, she said, for she got more worry than profit out of it, especially now that the Prefecture was harassing her, 
sending out inspectors demanding repairs and improvements on the pretext that people were dying like flies there. Anyway, she was utterly determined not to spend a sou. Soon, no doubt, they'd be 
asking for mantelpieces with mirrors, in rooms that she was letting for only two francs a week! What she didn’t mention was her own avidity about collecting the rent, throwing families out on the street 
the moment they failed to pay her two francs in advance, doing her own policing, and making herself so feared that homeless beggars would not have dared even to sleep leaning against one of her 
walls without paying. 

With a heavy heart Madam Caroline looked around the yard, a devastated area pitted with potholes that accumulations of filth had turned into a real midden. Everything was thrown into it; there was 
no cesspit or sewer, the yard was one ever-growing dunghill, poisoning the air; and it was lucky the weather was cold, for in the heat of the sun it exhaled pestilence. Careful where she placed her feet, 
Madam Caroline tried to avoid the vegetable-peelings and bones while casting an eye over the dwellings on each side, like the dens of animals: tumbledown shacks, ruined hovels, patched with the 
most heterogeneous materials. Several were only covered with tarred paper. Many, having no door, allowed a glimpse of black, cellar-like holes from which rose a sickening smell of penury. Families 
of eight or ten persons were huddled inside these charnel-houses, often without so much as a bed — heaps of men, women, and children, all rotting together like spoiled fruit, abandoned to their 
instinctive lusts from earliest childhood by this most monstrous promiscuity. So the yard was constantly filled with bands of puny urchins with pinched faces, wasted by hereditary scrofula and syphilis, 
poor creatures growing on this dung-heap like wormy mushrooms, the accidental results of some embrace, with no one knowing exactly who their father might be. When an epidemic of typhoid or 
smallpox broke out it at once swept half of the Cité into the cemetery. 

‘As | was explaining, Madam,’ La Méchain went on, ‘Victor has not had very good models to follow, and it’s time to think about his education for he is now almost thirteen ... While his mother was alive 
of course, he saw some unsuitable things, since she didn’t bother about propriety when she was drunk. She brought men in and everything took place right in front of him ... And as for myself, I've 
never had time to watch over him closely enough on account of my business in Paris. He was always running about all day on the fortifications. Twice | had to go and collect him because he’d been 
stealing - oh! only trifles. And then, as soon as he was able, he was with the little girls, his mother had shown him so much. Anyway, you'll see for yourself, he’s already a man at the age of twelve. In 
the end, just to make him work a bit, | gave him to Mother Eulalie, a woman who sells baskets of vegetables in Montmartre. He goes to the market with her and carries one of her baskets. The trouble 
is she has an abscess on her thigh at the moment ... But we’re here, Madam, please go in.’ 

Madam Caroline shrank back. There, at the far end of the yard, behind a veritable barricade of filth, was one of the most disgusting holes, a hovel seemingly squashed into the ground, like a pile of 
rubble held up by bits of planking. There was no window. The door, an old glass door lined with a sheet of zinc, had to be kept open so that one could see at all, and the cold came in, the terrible cold. 
In a corner she saw a straw mattress simply thrown on the bare earth. There was no other identifiable furniture in the jumble of broken barrels, pieces of torn trellis, and half-rotted baskets acting as 
tables and chairs. The walls were damp and sticky. A crack, a green gap in the black roof, let in the rain just at the foot of the mattress. And the smell above all, the smell was awful, this was utter 
human degradation at its most bleak. 

‘Mother Eulalie,’ cried La Méchain, ‘here’s a kind lady come to see about Victor ... What's wrong with the little monkey, that he doesn’t come when he’s called?’ 

A shapeless bundle of flesh stirred on the mattress, under some ragged old calico that served as a sheet; and Madam Caroline made out the body of a woman of about forty, quite naked, having no 
nightshirt, and so flabby and wrinkled that she looked like a half-deflated balloon. The face was not ugly, still quite fresh, framed by little blond curls. 

‘Ah,’ she groaned, ‘let her in, if she’s come to do us good, for it can’t just go on like this, God knows! ... Just think, Madam, that I’ve been laid up here for a fortnight thanks to these filthy big sores 
digging holes in my thighs! ... So, of course, there’s not a sou in the place. Impossible to go on with my trade. | had two nightshirts that Victor went and sold for me; and | really think that tonight we'd 
have starved to death.’ 

Then, raising her voice: 

‘Come on out, little one ... don’t be silly, the lady doesn’t mean you any harm.’ 

And Madam Caroline shuddered, seeing a sort of bundle that she had taken for a heap of old rags rising from a basket. It was Victor, dressed in the remains of a pair of trousers and cotton jacket, with 
his bare skin showing through the holes. He was in the full light of the door and she stood open-mouthed, stupefied by his extraordinary resemblance to Saccard. All her doubts vanished, the paternity 
was beyond question. 

‘| don’t want anyone pestering me about going to school,’ he declared. 

But she went on looking at him, growing more and more uneasy. In this resemblance that made such an impression on her, he was disturbing, this lad with one half of his face larger than the other, his 
nose twisted to the right and his head looking as if it had been crushed against the step in the assault in which his mother had conceived him. Besides, he seemed prodigiously advanced for his age, 
not very tall but stocky and fully developed at the age of twelve, his face already hairy, like some precocious animal. His bold, greedy eyes and sensual mouth were those of a man. And in his evident 
childhood, his complexion still so pure, with some delicate, even girlish elements, this virility, so startlingly manifest, was disturbing and even frightening, like something monstrous. 

‘Does school really frighten you so much, my dear?’ Madam Caroline said at last. ‘But you'd be better off there than here ... Where do you sleep?’ 

With a gesture, he pointed to the mattress. 

‘There, with her.’ 

Put out by the frankness of his answer, Mother Eulalie stirred, seeking to explain: 

‘I'd made him up a bed with a little mattress but it had to be sold. You just sleep wherever you can, you see, when everything’s gone.’ 

La Méchain felt she should intervene, though she was perfectly aware of what went on. 

‘It’s still not at all proper, Eulalie ... and as for you, you little rascal, you could have come to sleep in my house instead of sleeping with her.’ 

But Victor planted himself firmly on his short and sturdy legs, squaring up in his precocious masculinity: 

‘Why? She’s my wife!’ 

At this Mother Eulalie, wallowing in her soft flabbiness, decided to laugh, trying to mitigate the abomination by treating it as a kind of joke. And a tender admiration showed through in her words. 

‘Oh as for that, | certainly wouldn’t trust him with my daughter if | had one, he’s a real little man!’ 

Madam Caroline shuddered. She was overcome with an awful feeling of nausea. And what next? This urchin of twelve, this little monster, with this ravaged and sick woman of forty, on this filthy mattress 
in the middle of all these scraps and terrible stench. Oh, how destitution destroys and rots everything! 

She left twenty francs and fled, taking refuge once more in the house of the owner in order to make a decision and come to a definite agreement with her. An idea had come to her in the face of such 
abandonment — the Work Foundation: hadn't it been created for just such cases, for the wretched children of the gutter that one could try to reform through hygiene and work? Victor had to be taken 
out of this sewer as quickly as possible and placed in the Foundation, to make a new life for him. She was all of a tremble with the idea. And with this decision she included a womanly delicacy: to say 
nothing as yet to Saccard, to wait until the monster was somewhat cleaned up before showing him to him; for she felt a sort of embarrassment for Saccard as the father of this fearful offspring, she 
suffered over the shame he would feel about it. A few months, no doubt, would suffice, and then she would speak to him when she was happy with the outcome. La Méchain found it difficult to 
understand. 

‘My word, Madam, just as you please ... Only | want my six thousand francs right away. Victor doesn’t move from here until | have my six thousand francs.’ 

This demand filled Madam Caroline with despair. She did not have that sum of money, and of course she did not want to ask the father for it. She argued and pleaded but in vain. 

‘No, no, if | didn’t have my security any more | could kiss my money goodbye. | know how itis.’ 

At last, since it was such a large sum and she might end up getting nothing, La Méchain reduced her demands. 

‘Oh well, give me two thousand francs straight away and I'll wait for the rest.’ 

But for Madam Caroline the problem was still the same, and she was wondering where she could find the two thousand francs when she had the idea of applying to Maxime. She didn’t want to think 
about it further. He would surely agree to keep the secret and would not refuse the loan of such a small amount, for which his father would certainly reimburse him. So she went away, saying she would 
come back for Victor next day. 

It was only five o’clock, and Madam Caroline was in such a fever of impatience to get this done that, on returning to her coach, she gave the driver Maxime’s address in the Avenue de |'Impératrice. 
When she arrived the valet told her that Sir was dressing but he would announce her anyway. 

Foramoment she felt suffocated as she waited in the drawing-room. It was a small house but arranged with an exquisite refinement of luxury and comfort. Hangings and carpets were lavishly abundant, 
and a delicate scent of ambergris permeated the warm and silent rooms. It all looked pretty, tender and discreet, although there was no woman there; for the young widower, enriched by the death of 
his wife, had organized his life around the exclusive cult of himself, avoiding, as a young man of some experience, any new sharing. He was determined that the enjoyable life he owed to one woman 
was not going to be spoiled by another. Disenchanted with vice, he only partook of it now as if it were a dessert forbidden to him because of his lamentable digestion. He had long abandoned the idea 
of entering the Council of State, he no longer even ran race-horses, being just as sated with horses as with girls. He lived alone, idle and perfectly happy, eating up his fortune with art and caution, and 
with the relentlessness of a son-in-law formerly depraved and parasitic but now settled down 

The valet now returned to say: ‘If Madam would please follow me, Sir will receive her at once in his room.’ 

Madam Caroline was on familiar terms with Maxime ever since he had seen her installed as a faithful housekeeper whenever he dined at his father’s house. On entering the room she found the curtains 
drawn and six candles burning on the mantelpiece and a side-table, lighting with their quiet flames this nest of down and silk, a room too softly comfortable, fit for a beautiful courtesan, with its deep 
armchairs and huge bed of feathery softness. This was Maxime’s favourite room, on which he had lavished every refinement, costly furniture and ornaments, marvels of the previous century, all melting 
and merging in the most delightful confusion of fabrics imaginable. 

But the door to the adjoining dressing-room was wide open and he appeared, saying: 

‘What is it? What's happened? ... Papa isn’t dead, is he?’ 

After his bath Maxime had put on an elegant white-flannel suit, his skin fresh and sweet-smelling, his pretty girlish face already somewhat worn, and his eyes blue and clear over the emptiness of his 
mind. Through the door you could still hear the dripping of one of the bath-taps, while a powerful scent of flowers arose from the softness of warm bathwater. 

‘No, no, it’s nothing so serious,’ she replied, put out by the calmly bantering tone of the question. ‘But what | have to say is rather embarrassing for me ... Forgive me for dropping in on you like this...’ 
‘It's true | am dining out but | have plenty of time to get dressed ... So, what is it then?’ 

He waited, and now she hesitated, stammering, struck by the great luxury and hedonistic refinement that she felt all around her. Cowardice took hold of her, she didn’t have the courage now to tell the 
whole story. How was it possible that life, so hard for the child born of chance over there in the dunghill of the Cité de Naples, should have proved so prodigal for this one in his cultivated wealth? So 
much vile squalor, hunger and unavoidable dirt on one side, and on the other such a pursuit of the exquisite, such abundance, such a beautiful life. Could money then mean education, health, and 
intelligence? If the same human mire always existed under the surface, didn’t all civilization lie simply in this superiority of smelling nice and living well? 

‘Oh dear, it’s quite a tale! | think I’m doing right in telling you about it ... Anyway | have to, as | need your help.’ 

Maxime listened, standing at first, then sitting down facing her as his legs quite gave way in his surprise. And when she finished: 

‘What! What! I’m not the only son of his — here’s a horrible little brother dropping in on me out of the blue, without any waming!’ 

She thought he was speaking out of self-interest, and made a reference to the matter of inheritance. 

‘Oh! Papa’s inheritance!’ 

And he waved his hand in a gesture of ironic indifference that she didn’t understand. What on earth ...? What could he mean? Didn't he believe in his father’s great qualities, in the fortune he would 
certainly make? 

‘No, no, my affairs are all in order, | don’t need anyone ... Only, really, it’s all so funny this business, | can’t help laughing.’ 


He was indeed laughing but vexed and vaguely uneasy, thinking only of himself, not having had time yet to work out what this event might bring him for good or ill. He felt quite detached from it all, and 
made a remark in which he fully and brutally expressed himself: 

‘In fact, | don’t give a damn.’ 

Standing up, he went into the dressing-room and quickly returned with a tortoiseshell polisher, with which he began gently buffing his nails. 

‘And what are you going to do with this monster of yours? You can’t very well send him to the Bastille, like the Man in the Iron Mask.’ 

Then she told him about La Méchain’s bills, explained her idea of sending Victor to the Work Foundation, and asked him for the two thousand francs. 

‘| don’t want your father to know anything about it yet, and you're the only person | can ask; you must lend this money.’ 

But he flatly refused. 

‘To Papa, absolutely never! Not a sou! Listen, this is a vow, if Papa just needed one sou to get over a toll-bridge | wouldn't lend it to him. Get this clear! Some stupidities are just too stupid, and | don’t 
intend to be ridiculous!’ 

Again she looked at him, disturbed by his ugly insinuations. In this emotional moment she had neither the wish nor the time to get him to explain. 

‘And to me ...?’ she went on curtly. ‘Will you lend them to me, the two thousand francs?’ 

‘To you, to you...’ 

He went on polishing his nails with light and pretty motions, while still examining her with his clear eyes, eyes that could probe into the very hearts of women. 

‘To you, yes, all right, | will lend to you ... You’re an innocent, you'll see | get them back.’ 

Then, when he had got the two notes out of a little desk and given them to her, he took her hands and held them for a moment in his own, with an air of friendly jollity, like a stepson fond of his 
stepmother. 

‘You have illusions about Papa! Oh, don’t bother to deny it, I’m not trying to butt into your affairs ... It's strange that women sometimes seem to enjoy offering devotion; of course they have every right 
to take their pleasure wherever they find it ... No matter, if ever you should find yourself getting little thanks for it, come and see me and we'll have a chat.’ 

When Madam Caroline got back to her cab, still suffocated by the soft warmth of Maxime’s house and the scent of heliotrope that had permeated her clothes, she was shuddering as if she had just 
emerged from a house of ill-repute, and frightened too by the son’s odd reticences and jocular remarks about his father that aggravated her suspicions about a shameful past. But she didn’t want to 
know; she had the money and she calmed down, planning what to do next day so that before nightfall the child would be rescued from his life of vice. 

So in the morning she set out, having all sorts of formalities to deal with to make certain that her protégé would be admitted to the Work Foundation. Her position as secretary of the Supervisory 
Committee, to which the Princess d’Orviedo, the founder, had appointed ten ladies of standing, made the formalities rather easier; and by the afternoon she had only to go and collect Victor from the 
Cité de Naples. She took suitable garments with her; she was not free from worry that he might put up some resistance, this child who didn’t want to hear any mention of school. But La Méchain, to 
whom she had sent a telegram and who was waiting for her on the threshold, gave her a piece of news which she said had greatly upset her in the night: Mother Eulalie had suddenly died, from what 
cause exactly the doctor had not been able to say — a congestion perhaps, or some dire effect of her infected blood; and the alarming thing was that the boy, sleeping beside her, had not noticed her 
death in the dark until he had felt the coldness of her body. He had ended the night in the house of the owner of the Cité, stunned by this drama, and plagued by a nameless fear, so he allowed himself 
to be dressed, and seemed happy enough at the idea of living in a house with a beautiful garden. There was nothing to keep him at the Cité any more, since ‘the fatty’, as he called her, was going to 
rot in the ground. 

However, La Méchain, while making out the receipt for the two thousand francs, laid down her conditions. 

‘It's agreed, isn’t it? I'll receive the whole of the six thousand from you in one single payment, in six months’ time ... otherwise, I'll go straight to Sir Saccard.’ 

‘But’, said Madam Caroline, ‘it's Sir Saccard himself who will be paying you ... Today I’m just standing in for him.’ 

The farewells of Victor and his old cousin were not affectionate, a quick kiss on the hair, and the boy hastened to get into the cab while La Méchain, who had been reproved by Busch for accepting a 
mere instalment, went on dully chewing over her annoyance at losing her security. 

‘Now, Madam, be straight with me, otherwise | swear I'll make you sorry for it.’ 

On the way from the Cité de Naples to the Work Foundation on the Boulevard Bineau, Madam Caroline was only able to get a few monosyllables out of Victor, as his shining eyes gobbled up the road, 
the wide avenues, the passers-by, and the rich houses. He couldn’t write and was barely able to read, having always abandoned school in favour of jaunts on the fortifications; and his face, that of a 
child who has grown up too fast, showed only the frustrated appetites of his race, an eagerness, a violent urge for pleasure, aggravated by the compost of wretchedness and abominations in which he 
had grown up. In the Boulevard Bineau his eyes, like those of a young wild animal, sparkled even more when, getting out of the cab, he crossed the central courtyard, with the boys’ building on the 
right and the girls’ on the left. He had already cast a searching look over the vast playgrounds planted with beautiful trees, the tiled kitchens from whose open windows came the smell of cooking, the 
refectories adorned with marble, long and with high ceilings like church naves - all this royal luxury that the Princess, bent on restitution, insisted on giving to the poor. Then, at the end of the courtyard, 
in the central block where the administrative staff were lodged, as he was taken from one department to another to be admitted with the usual formalities, he heard his new shoes clattering along the 
endless corridors, the huge staircases, and all those open areas flooded with air and light and palatially decorated. His nostrils quivered: all this would be his. 

But when Madam Caroline came back to the ground floor to sign a document she took him down a new corridor and led him to a glass door, through which he could see a workshop in which boys of 
his age were standing at a bench, leaming woodwork. 
‘You see, my dear,’ she said, ‘here people work, because you have to work if you want to be healthy and happy ... In the evening there are classes, and | can count on you, can’t I, to be good and do 
well at your studies ...? You will be deciding your own future, a future such as you never dreamed of.’ 
A dark furrow crossed Victor's brow. He made no reply, and his wolfish young eyes now cast only oblique and piratical looks of envy at this prodigal display of luxury: eager to possess all this but without 
having to do anything for it; to conquer it and feast on it by force of tooth and nail. From that moment on he was there only as a rebel, as a prisoner, dreaming of theft and escape. 

‘Now everything is settled,’ Madam Caroline went on, ‘we'll go up to the bathroom.’ 
It was customary for each new boarder, on entry, to take a bath; the baths were upstairs, in little rooms next to the infirmary that consisted of two small dormitories, one for boys and one for girls, near 
the linen-room. The six Sisters of Charity attached to the community reigned here, in this superb linen-room of varnished maple, with its three tiers of deep linen-presses, in this model infirmary so 
spotlessly bright and white, cheerful and clean as health itself. The ladies of the Supervisory Committee also came there quite often and spent an hour or two in the afternoon, not so much actually to 
supervise as to give the work their devoted support. 

And in fact the Countess de Beauvilliers was there, with her daughter Alice, in the room between the two infirmaries. The Countess often brought Alice along, to offer her some distraction and give her 
the pleasure of doing charitable work. That day she was helping one of the sisters to prepare slices of bread and jam for two convalescent little girls wno had been allowed a teatime snack. 

‘Ah,’ said the Countess on seeing Victor, who had just been sat down to wait for his bath, ‘here’s a new boy!’ 

She usually behaved with some formality towards Madam Caroline, greeting her only with a nod and never speaking to her, for fear, perhaps, of being drawn into neighbourly relations. But this boy 
Madam Caroline was bringing to the Foundation, and the air of active kindness with which she was looking after him, doubtless touched the Countess and brought her out of her normal reserve. And 
they began talking quietly. 

‘If you only knew, Madam, from what hell | have just brought him! | recommend him to your concern, as | have recommended him to all the ladies and gentlemen.’ 

‘Does he have any family? Do you know any of them?’ 

‘No, his mother is dead ... and now he only has me.’ 

‘Poor boy! Ah, how very sad!’ 

Meanwhile, Victor was gazing avidly at the bread and jam. His eyes had lit up with ferocious desire; and from the jam, being spread by the knife, he looked upward to the slender white hands of Alice, 
on to her too-thin neck, and then to the whole person of this puny virgin, wasting away in the long and futile wait for marriage. If only he’d been alone with her, he’d have given her such a head-butt in 
the stomach, how he'd have pushed her staggering against the wall and grabbed the bread and jam from her! But the girl had noticed his ravenous eyes, and after consulting the sister with a quick 
glance: 

‘Are you hungry, my little friend?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And you don’t hate jam?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘So, it would suit you if | made you two slices of bread and jam that you could eat when you come out of the bath?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘A lot of jam on not a lot of bread is what you’d like, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

She was laughing and joking but he remained serious and open-mouthed, his voracious eyes devouring her along with the bread and jam. 

At that moment shouts of joy and quite a violent racket came up from the boys’ playground, where four o’clock playtime was just beginning. The workrooms were emptying and the children had half- 
an-hour for their teatime snack and to stretch their legs. 

‘You see,’ Madam Caroline went on, taking Victor over to a window, ‘if there’s work there’s also play ... Do you like work?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘But you like playing?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, if you want to play, you have to work ... That will all get sorted out, and you'll be sensible, I’m sure.’ 

He did not reply. A flush of pleasure had warmed his face at the sight of his fellows let out into the yard, jumping and shouting; and his eyes went back to the bread and jam that Alice had just finished 
preparing and was putting on a plate. Yes! Freedom and pleasure all the time, he wanted nothing else. His bath was ready, and he was led away. 

‘That's a little fellow who won't be all that easy to manage, | think,’ said the sister quietly. ‘I’m suspicious of them when they have an irregular face.’ 

‘But he’s not ugly,’ murmured Alice, ‘and you’d think he was eighteen, the way he looks at you.’ 

‘It’s true,’ said Madam Caroline, with a little shiver, ‘he’s very mature for his age.’ 

Before they left, the ladies decided to allow themselves the pleasure of seeing the little convalescent girls eat their bread and jam. One of them was especially interesting, a little blonde ten-year-old, 
already with knowing eyes and the look of a woman, the precocious and sickly flesh of the poorest areas of Paris. Hers was the usual story: a drunken father who brought in the mistresses he’d picked 
up on the street and who disappeared with one of them; a mother who had taken up with another man, then another, before herself becoming a drunkard; and the little girl in the middle of it all was 
beaten by all these males, when they weren't trying to rape her. One morning her mother had had to drag her out of the arms of a mason she had herself brought home the previous day. And yet they 
still allowed this wretched mother to come and see her daughter, for it was she who had begged them to take her away, since even in her degradation she still kept an ardent maternal love. And indeed 
she was there, a thin wreck of a woman with yellowish skin and eyelids red with weeping, sitting beside the white bed on which her child, very clean and propped up with pillows, was daintily eating her 
bread and jam. 

She recognized Madam Caroline, since she had once gone to Saccard for help. 

‘Ah Madam, here’s my poor Madeleine saved once again. She’s got all our misery in her blood you see, and the doctor told me she wouldn't live if she went on being knocked about at home with us ... 
But here she has meat and wine, fresh air and peace ... | beg you, Madan, please tell that good gentleman that not an hour of my life goes by when | don’t bless him.’ 

A sob choked her, as if her heart was melting with gratitude. It was of Saccard she spoke, for, like most of the parents who had children at the Foundation, it was only Saccard she knew. The Princess 
d’Orviedo was never on the scene, while Saccard had long been abundantly visible, populating the Foundation, gathering up all the wretchedness of the gutter in order to see this great engine of charity, 
partly his own creation, getting to work as fast as possible, full of eager enthusiasm as ever, and distributing five-franc notes from his own pocket to the miserable families whose little ones he was 
saving. And he remained, for these wretches, the one true Saviour. 


‘You will tell him, won’t you, Madam, that somewhere there’s a poor woman praying for him ... Oh, it’s not that I’m religious, | don’t want to lie, I've never been a hypocrite. No, between the churches 
and us it’s all over, we don’t even think of them any more, they never did us any good, going there was just a waste of time ... But even so that doesn’t mean there isn’t something up above us, and it’s 
somehow comforting, when someone has been kind, to call down the blessings of Heaven upon him.’ 

Her tears overflowed, rolling down her withered cheeks. 

‘Listen to me, Madeleine, listen...’ 

The little girl, so pale in her snow-white nightdress, licking the jam off her bread with the tip of a greedy tongue while her eyes shone with happiness, raised her head and listened carefully, without 
interrupting her treat. 

‘Every night, before going to sleep in your bed, you will put your hands together like this and you'll say: “Lord, please let Sir Saccard be rewarded for his goodness; may he have a long and happy life.” 
D’you hear? You promise?’ 

‘Yes, Mama.’ 

In the weeks that followed Madam Caroline lived in a state of great moral agitation. She no longer knew what to think about Saccard. The story of Victor's birth and abandonment, that unfortunate 
Rosalie, seized on the step of a staircase with such violence that she had been left disabled, the promissory notes signed and never paid, and the unfortunate fatherless child growing up in such filth — 
all of that deplorable past made her sick at heart. She thrust aside the images that arose from that past, just as she had not wanted to provoke any indiscretions from Maxime; there were certainly some 
bad things in earlier years that frightened her and would, she thought, have given her too much pain. But then there was this woman in tears, joining together the hands of her little girl, making her pray 
for this man, this Saccard, adored like the God of all goodness and in fact truly good, having really saved souls in that passionate businesslike activity of his that became virtue when the work he was 
doing was virtuous. So she ended up unwilling to judge him and telling herself, to ease her conscience as a well-informed woman who had done too much reading and thinking, that in him, as in all 
men, there was both the best and the worst. 

However, she had a secret pang of shame at the thought that he had possessed her. That still astounded her but she reassured herself, vowing that it was over and done with, and that such a 
momentary surprise could never happen again. And three months went by, during which she went twice a week to see Victor, and one evening she found herself once more in the arms of Saccard, 
definitively his mistress and allowing it to become a settled relationship. What was happening to her? Was she, like so many others, just curious? Was it those shady love affairs of yesteryear that she 
had stirred up that had given her the desire for sensual knowledge? Or was it rather the child who had become the link, the fatal bond, between her, the mother through chance and adoption, and him, 
the father? Yes, it must have been just a distorted effect of sentiment. In her great sorrow at being childless, looking after the child of this man in such poignant circumstances must have touched her 
so deeply as to overthrow her will. Each time she saw him again she gave herself more freely to him, and her frustrated maternal longings lay at the heart of her abandon. Besides, she was a woman 
of clear common sense, and she could accept the facts of life without wearing herself out trying to explain their myriad complex causes. For her, that sort of untangling of mind and heart, that refined 
hair-splitting analysis, was only an entertainment for society ladies with nothing to do, no household to manage and no child to love, phoney intellectuals who try to find excuses for their sins and try to 
mask, with their science of the soul, the appetites of the flesh, common to duchesses and barmaids. She, with her overload of erudition, who had once wasted her time ardently longing to understand 
the whole vast world and join in the disputes of the philosophers, she had emerged from all that with a great disdain for those psychological pastimes that tend to serve as replacements for piano- 
playing and embroidery, and which, she would say with a laugh, had depraved more women than they cured. So, on those days when there seemed to be holes in her very self and she felt there had 
been a breakdown in her free will, she preferred, having once acknowledged it, to have the courage to accept the facts; and she relied on the work of life itself to remove the stain and repair the damage, 
just as the ever-rising sap of an oak tree renews both its wood and its bark. If she was now Saccard’s mistress, without having intended it and without being at all sure she respected him, she picked 
herself up again from this fall with the thought that he was not unworthy of her, charmed as she was by his qualities as a man of action, his energy for conquest, and believing him to be kind and helpful 
to others. Her initial shame had disappeared in that instinctive need one has to purify one’s faults, and nothing was in fact more natural and peaceful than their relationship: a liaison more of reason 
than passion, he happy to have her there in the evening when he was not going out, and she almost maternal with her soothing affection, her lively intelligence, and her honesty. And for this rogue of 
the Paris streets, scorched and toughened in every kind of financial swindle, it was really an undeserved stroke of luck, a reward stolen like everything else, to have as his own this adorable woman 
who at thirty-six was so young and healthy under the snowy mass of her thick white hair, a woman of such bold good sense and natural wisdom, with her faith in life just as it is, in spite of all the mud it 
carries in its flow. 

Months went by, and it must be said that throughout all the difficult initial period of setting up the Universal Bank Madam Caroline found Saccard very energetic and very prudent. Her suspicions about 
shady deals, her fears that he might compromise her brother and herself, vanished entirely on seeing him constantly struggling with difficulties, exerting himself from moming to night to ensure the 
perfect operation of this great new engine, with its machinery grating as if about to explode; and she was grateful, she admired him. The Universal Bank was not in fact working as he would have 
wished, for it had to contend with the silent hostility of the major banks: ugly rumours were circulating, new obstacles constantly arose, immobilizing the capital and prohibiting big profitable ventures. 
So Saccard had made a virtue of the slow progress to which he had been reduced, moving forward one step at a time on solid ground, looking out for pitfalls, and too busy avoiding a fall to dare 
launching himself into the hazards of speculation. He was eaten up with impatience, pawing the ground like a racehorse made to trot along slowly; but never had the early days of a new bank been 
more honourable and correct, and the whole of the stock exchange was talking about it in astonishment. 

So it was that they reached the time for the first General Meeting of shareholders. It had been fixed for 25 April. On the 20th Hamelin arrived from the East to chair the meeting, having been hastily 
summoned by Saccard, who was suffocating in the restricted space of the bank. Hamelin, anyway, brought excellent news; contracts had been agreed for the formation of the United Steamboat 
Company, he had acquired concessions granting the exploitation of the Carmel Silver Mines to a French company; in addition there was the Turkish National Bank, for which he had just laid the 
foundations in Constantinople, and which would be a real branch of the Universal. As for the big question of the Asia Minor Railways, that had not yet matured so must be set aside for the present; he 
would have to go back to continue his research, the day after the General Meeting. Saccard was delighted and had a long conversation with Hamelin and Madam Caroline, and he had no trouble 
convincing them that an increase in the company’s capital was an absolute necessity if they were to provide adequately for these ventures. The most important shareholders, Daigremont, Huret, Sédille, 
and Kolb, had been consulted and had approved the increase, so the proposal could be studied and presented to the board on the very eve of the meeting of shareholders. 

This Extraordinary Meeting was a solemn affair, with all the directors present in the austere room, tinged with green by the tall trees of the adjoining Beauvilliers garden. There were normally two 
meetings a month; the small but most important meeting on the 15th, when only the top people, the business executives, would attend; and the big meeting, the ceremonial meeting, around the 30th, 
to which everyone came, the silent directors and the merely ornamental ones, to approve what had already been arranged and append their signatures. That day the Marquis de Bohain, with his little 
aristocratic head, was one of the first to arrive, bringing with him, in his grand air of weariness, the approval of all the nobility of France. And the Viscount de Robin-Chagot, the vice-president, a man at 
once affable and avaricious, was given the task of looking out for the directors who had not been pre-advised and taking them aside to give them the orders of the manager, the real master. It was all 
a matter of course, and they all indicated their compliance with a nod. 

At last the session began. Hamelin made known to the board the report he was to read at the Annual General Meeting. This was the big task Saccard had been working on for some time, and he had 
just written it up in two days, adding the notes that Hamelin had brought; and he was now modestly listening to it with an air of lively interest, as if it were all entirely new to him. The report began by 
outlining the transactions of the Universal Bank since its foundation: they had all been good, just minor, everyday matters, carried out from one day to the next, the usual banking routine. However, 
handsome profits were expected on the Mexican loan that had been launched the month before, after the Emperor Maximilian’s departure for Mexico: a very muddled loan, with crazy premiums, and 
Saccard bitterly regretted not having been able to get deeper into it for lack of funds. All this was no more than ordinary but the bank had survived. For its first period that was only three months, from 
its foundation on 5 October to 31 December, the total profits only amounted to slightly more than four hundred thousand francs that had allowed the bank to pay off a quarter of the start-up expenses, 
pay the shareholders their five per cent, and put ten per cent into the reserve fund; in addition, the directors had taken the ten per cent granted by the company’s statutes, and there remained a sum of 
about sixty-eight thousand francs carried over to the next financial period. But there had been no dividend. Nothing could have been more ordinary and honourable than this. It was the same with the 
share-prices of the Universal on the Bourse: they had slowly and steadily risen from five hundred to six hundred francs in the normal way, like the share-prices of any self-respecting bank; and over the 
ast two months they had remained stationary, there being nothing to raise them any further in the petty everyday dealings in which the new banking-house seemed to be quietly dormant. 

Then the report moved on to the future, and now there was a sudden expansion, with a vast horizon opening on to a whole series of grand ventures. The report laid particular emphasis on the United 
General Steamboat Company, the shares of which were to be issued by the Universal: a company with a capital of fifty million that would have a monopoly of all the transport services of the Mediterranean 
and would be joined by the two main rival companies, the Phocean for the service through the Piraeus and the Dardanelles for Constantinople, Smyrna and Trebizond, and the Maritime Company for 
Alexandria, via Messina and Syria, as well as some minor banking institutions which would also join the association, Combarel and Co. for Algeria and Tunisia, Veuve Henri Liotard also for Algeria, via 
Spain and Morocco, and finally the Féraud-Giraud Brothers for Italy, via Civitavecchia for Naples and the cities of the Adriatic. In creating one single company out of all these rival firms and banks that 
had been killing each other off, they were taking over the whole of the Mediterranean. Thanks to the centralization of the capital they would be able to build their own boats of unprecedented speed and 
comfort, the services would be more frequent, and new ports of call would be created, making the Orient a suburb of Marseilles; and what importance might not the company later acquire when, with 
the completion of the Suez Canal, it would be able to create services for India, Tonkin, China and Japan! Never had there been a safer or more wide-ranging enterprise. The next thing would be the 
supporting of the Turkish National Bank, on which the report provided lengthy technical details, all demonstrating its unshakeable solidity. And this outline of future operations ended with the 
announcement that the Universal was also taking under its wing the French Carmel Silver Mines Company, with a capital of twenty million francs. Laboratory tests indicated a substantial proportion of 
silver in the samples of ore examined. But even more than science, the ancient poetry of the Holy Land seemed to send that silver streaming down like a miraculous rain-shower, a divine and dazzling 
idea that Saccard had used at the end of a sentence and with which he was well pleased. 

Finally, after all these promises of a glorious future, the report concluded with the matter of the increase of capital. It would be doubled, raised from twenty-five to fifty million. The system adopted for 
the issue was of the utmost simplicity, so that everyone could easily understand it: fifty thousand new shares would be created and would be reserved, share by share, for the bearers of the fifty 
thousand initial shares; so there would not even be a public subscription. But these new shares would be five hundred and twenty francs, inclusive of a premium of twenty francs, making a total sum of 
one million which would be carried over to the reserve fund. It was quite fair, and indeed prudent, to impose this small tax on the shareholders, since they were being favoured in the new issue. Besides, 
only a quarter of the price of the shares, plus the premium, would have to be paid on issue. 

When Hamelin came to the end of the report a great hubbub of approval arose. It was perfect, no further comment was required. During the whole time of the reading, Daigremont, absorbed in a careful 
examination of his nails, had occasionally smiled at various vague thoughts; and the deputy Huret, leaning back in his chair with his eyes closed, was half asleep, thinking himself at the Chamber of 
Deputies; while Kolb, the banker, had calmly, taking no pains to hide the fact, embarked on a lengthy calculation upon the sheets of paper that he, like every other director, had on the table before him. 
Sédille, however, anxious and distrustful as ever, decided to ask a question: what would happen to the shares abandoned by shareholders who chose not to exercise their right? Would the company 
hold them on its own account, and wouldn't this be illegal, since the legal declaration of increased capital could not be made by the lawyer until the whole of the additional capital had been subscribed? 
And if the company decided to get rid of them, to whom and how was it going to do so? But from the silk-manufacturer’s first words the Marquis de Bohain, noting Saccard’s impatience, cut him short, 
declaring in his grand and aristocratic manner that the board left such matters of detail in the devoted and competent hands of the chairman and the manager. And then only congratulations were heard, 
and the meeting closed in the midst of general delight. 

The shareholders’ meeting on the following day was the occasion for some really touching scenes. It was again held in the hall in the Rue Blanche, where a promoter of public dances had gone 
bankrupt; and before the arrival of the chairman, in the already crowded hall the most favourable rumours were circulating, one especially being whispered to the effect that the minister Rougon, the 
manager's brother, having been violently attacked by the increasingly powerful Opposition, was disposed to favour the Universal if the company’s newspaper, L’Espérance, a former organ of the 
Catholic party, would defend the government. A left-wing deputy had just raised the terrible cry: ‘The second of December is a crime!’ and this had resounded from one end of France to the other, like 
a reawakening of the public conscience. Great deeds were needed to respond to this: the imminent Universal Exhibition would create a tenfold increase in business, and huge gains would be made in 
Mexico and elsewhere with the triumph of the Empire at its peak. In one little group of shareholders, who were being indoctrinated by Jantrou and Sabatani, there was a great deal of laughter about 
another deputy who, during the discussion of the army, had proposed the extraordinary idea that a recruitment system like that of Prussia should be established in France. The Chamber had found this 
very funny: how deranged by terror of Prussia some people’s minds must be after the Denmark affair and the resentment that Italy nurtured against us ever since Solferino! But the noise of individual 
conversations and the general hubbub of the room suddenly ceased when Hamelin and the other officials made their appearance. Saccard, even more modest here than in the board meeting, had 
almost disappeared, lost in the crowd; and he did no more than give the signal for applause, approving the report which presented to the assembly the accounts of the first quarter, checked and 
accepted by the auditors Lavigniére and Rousseau, and which proposed the doubling of the company’s capital. This meeting was solely competent to authorize the increase, and it did so with 
enthusiasm, utterly intoxicated by the millions of the United General Steamboat Company and the Turkish National Bank, and recognizing the need to bring the capital into line with the importance the 


Universal was going to assume. As for the Carmel Silver Mines, they were greeted with a religious thrill. And when the shareholders had separated, after votes of thanks to the chairman, the board, 
and the manager, they all dreamed of Carmel and that miraculous shower of silver, raining down in glory from the Holy Land. 
Two days later, accompanied now by the vice-chairman Viscount de Robin-Chagot, Hamelin and Saccard returned to the Rue Sainte-Anne to declare, in the office of Master Lelorrain, the increase of 
capital which, they asserted, had been entirely subscribed. The truth was that about three thousand shares, refused by the first shareholders to whom they belonged by right, remained in the possession 
of the company that once more, with some juggling of the books, passed them over to the account of Sabatani. It was the same old irregularity but aggravated, the system of concealing a certain 
number of its own shares in the coffers of the Universal as a sort of fighting-fund, allowing it to speculate, to throw itself into battle on the Bourse if needed, to maintain its share-prices in the event of a 
Coalition of ‘bears’ intent on driving them down. 
Anyway, Hamelin, although he disapproved of this illegal manoeuvre, had in the end left all the financial operations to Saccard; and there had been a conversation on the subject between the two men 
and Madam Caroline but only in relation to the five hundred shares that Saccard had forced them to take in the first issue that now, of course, were doubled in the second issue, making a thousand in 
all that meant, for the payment of one-quarter of the value plus the premium, a sum of one hundred and thirty-five thousand francs that the brother and sister insisted on paying, since they had just 
received an unexpected inheritance of about three hundred thousand francs from an aunt, who had died of the same fever that ten days previously had caused the death of her only son. Saccard let 
them do as they wished, without offering any explanation of how he was intending to pay for his own shares. 
‘Ah, this inheritance!’ said Madam Caroline with a laugh. ‘It’s the first stroke of good fortune we've had ... | really think you are bringing us luck. My brother has his salary of thirty thousand francs and 
substantial travelling expenses, and now all this money pours down on us, no doubt just because we don’t really need it any more ... We're rich!’ 
She gazed at Saccard with her good-hearted gratitude, quite conquered now, trusting in him and losing a little more of her clear-sightedness with each passing day in the growing affection she felt for 
him. Then, carried away by her gaiety and frankness, she continued: 
‘No matter, if | had actually earned this money | assure you | would not be risking it in your ventures ... But an aunt we scarcely knew, and money we had never thought of, it’s like money found in the 
street, it's something that doesn’t even seem quite honest, and | feel a bit ashamed about it ... You understand, it’s not close to my heart, | am prepared to lose it.’ 
‘Quite so!’ said Saccard, similarly joking. ‘It's going to grow and will give you millions. There’s nothing like ill-gotten gains for making money! Before a week is out you'll see, you'll see how the price will 
rise.’ 
And in fact Hamelin, who had had to delay his departure, was able to observe the rapid rise of the Universal share-price. By the settlement at the end of May it had passed the seven-hundred-franc 
rate. This was just the usual result of an increase of capital: it’s the classic move, the way to whip up success and set the share-prices galloping with each new issue. But it was also due to the real 
importance of the ventures the bank was launching; and big yellow posters pasted up all over Paris, announcing the forthcoming opening of the Carmel Silver Mines, had further disturbed people’s 
minds, lighting a spark of intoxication, a passion which would grow and carry away all common sense. The ground had been prepared, the Imperial compost, made of fermenting rubbish, and heated 
by exacerbated appetites, an extremely fertile ground for one of those mad surges of speculation which, every ten or fifteen years, choke and poison the Bourse, leaving behind them only blood and 
ruins. Crooked firms were already springing up like mushrooms, big companies were promoting risky financial ventures, an intense gambling fever was manifesting itself in the rowdy prosperity of the 
reign, all that razzle-dazzle of pleasure and luxury for which the impending Exhibition would be a last blaze of glory, the mendacious grand finale of the show. And in the giddiness of the crowd and the 
flurry of all the other fine ventures everywhere on offer, the Universal was at last beginning to get started, like a powerful engine destined to madden and destroy everything in its path, while violent 
hands went on wildly heating it to the point of explosion. 
When her brother had again set off for the East Madam Caroline found herself once more alone with Saccard, taking up again their life of close, almost conjugal, intimacy. She insisted on continuing to 
manage the household, making savings for him as a loyal housekeeper, even though both their fortunes had considerably changed. And in her good-humoured quietness, her always even temper, she 
had just one worry, and that was her uneasy conscience about Victor, her hesitation about whether she should go on concealing the existence of his son from the father. At the Work Foundation they 
were very unhappy about Victor, for he was causing serious trouble. His six months’ trial was coming to an end, so was she going to produce the little monster before he was cleansed of his vices? 
There were times when she really suffered over this. 
One evening she was on the point of speaking up. Saccard, more and more frustrated at the inadequacy of the premises for the Universal, had just persuaded the board to rent the ground floor of the 
adjoining house in order to enlarge the offices, until such time as he could dare to propose the construction of the luxurious building of his dreams. Once more he was creating new communicating 
doors, knocking down partition walls, installing new cash desks. And when she came back from the Boulevard Bineau, distraught at the appalling behaviour of Victor who had almost bitten off the ear 
of one of his schoolfellows, Madam Caroline asked Saccard to come up with her to their rooms. 
‘My dear, | have something to tell you.’ 
But when she saw him, one shoulder covered with plaster, delighted at a new idea he’d just had for further enlargement, by glazing over the courtyard of the adjoining house as he had already done in 
the Orviedo house, she did not have the heart to upset him with the deplorable secret. No, she would wait a while yet, the dreadful lout had to be reformed. When faced by the suffering of others she 
lost all her strength: 
‘Ah yes, my dear, it was about that courtyard. I'd had the very same idea.’ 

034 
THE offices of L’Espérance, the failing Catholic paper that Saccard had bought at Jantrou’s suggestion to help launch the Universal, were in the Rue Saint-Joseph, in a dark and damp old building of 
which they occupied the first floor, at the far end of the courtyard. A corridor led off from the antechamber, where a gaslight was always burning; on the left was the office of Jantrou the editor, then a 
room that Saccard had allocated to himself, whilst on the right were the communal journalists’ room, the secretary's office, and various departmental offices. On the other side of the landing were the 
administrative and cashier's offices, linked to the journalists’ room by an inner passage running behind the staircase. 
That day Jordan, who had installed himself early in the journalists’ room to finish a column without being disturbed, went out just as it was striking four o’clock and came upon Dejoie the office-boy who, 
in spite of the glorious June day outside, was avidly reading by the broad flame of the gaslight the bulletin from the Bourse that had just been delivered and which he was always the first to see. 
‘Tell me, Dejoie, was that Sir Jantrou who just came in?’ 
‘Yes, Sir Jordan.’ 
The young man paused, feeling a momentary pang that made him pause a few seconds. In the difficult first days of his happy household some old debts had fallen upon him; and in spite of his good 
luck in finding this newspaper where he could place articles, he was going through a period of gruelling difficulty, all the worse in that his salary had been seized and he had, that very day, to pay 
another promissory note or else see his few bits of furniture sold. Twice already he had asked in vain for an advance from the editor, who had fallen back on the legal distraint which tied his hands. 
However, he was just making up his mind and approaching the door when the office-boy added: 
‘But Sir Jantrou is not alone.’ 
‘Ah! Who is with him?’ 
‘He came in with Sir Saccard, and Sir Saccard told me to let nobody in except Sir Huret, whom he’s expecting.’ 
Jordan took a deep breath, finding the delay a relief since asking for money was so painful for him. 
‘All right. I'll go and finish my article. Let me know when the editor's free.’ 
But as he was moving away Dejoie held him back, with a shout of extreme delight. 
‘You know, Universal shares have gone up to 750.’ 
With a gesture the young man indicated his total indifference and returned to the communal room. 
Almost every day, after the Bourse, Saccard went on to the newspaper and often had meetings there in the room he had reserved for himself, dealing with some special and mysterious affairs. Jantrou, 
anyway, although officially only the editor of L’Espérance, for which he wrote political articles in a very academic, polished, and flowery language, recognized even by his enemies as of the ‘purest Attic 
style’, was Saccard’s secret agent, the complaisant performer of delicate tasks. Among other things, it was he who had just organized a vast publicity campaign for the Universal. From the myriad little 
financial papers that existed he had selected and bought ten or so. The best of them belonged to seedy banking-houses, whose very simple tactics consisted in publishing then distributing them for two 
or three francs a year, a sum which did not even cover the cost of postage; they made their money in another way, dealing in the money and shares of the clients that the papers brought them. Under 
cover of publishing the current stock-exchange rates, the numbers drawn in the bond lotteries, and all the technical information useful to small investors, advertisements were gradually slipped in, in 
the form of recommendations and advice, at first modest and reasonable but soon becoming extravagant, and with cool impudence spreading ruin among their gullible subscribers. From the great heap 
of the two or three hundred publications that were wreaking their havoc across Paris and indeed France, Jantrou had cleverly sniffed out the ones that had not yet lied too vigorously and were not 
already too discredited. But the big deal he had in mind was to buy one of them, the Cote financiére, which had twelve years of absolute probity behind it — but such probity was likely to be expensive; 
he was waiting for the Universal to get richer and reach the point at which a last trumpet-blast can bring about deafening peals of triumph. His efforts, anyway, were not limited to creating a docile 
battalion of these special news-sheets celebrating the glories of Saccard’s works in every issue; he was also contracted to the main political and literary newspapers, keeping up a flow of pleasant 
notes and approving articles at so much a line, and assuring their support by gifts of shares when there were new share-issues. All this in addition to the daily campaign he was running in L’Espérance, 
not a crude campaign of extravagant plaudits but including explanations and even discussions, thus slowly taking hold of the public and strangling it in a very proper manner. 
That day it was to discuss the paper that Saccard had closeted himself with Jantrou. He had found in the paper that morning an article from Huret, so outrageously praising a speech Rougon had made 
the previous day in the Chamber that he had flown into a rage, and was waiting for the Deputy to arrive to have it out with him. Was he supposed to be working for his brother? Was he being paid to 
allow the policy of the paper to be compromised by such unqualified approval of the slightest acts of the minister? When he heard him mention the ‘policy of the paper’ Jantrou gave a silent smile. 
However, he heard Saccard out very calmly, gazing intently at his fingernails, since it was not over his head that the storm was threatening to break. With the cynicism of a disillusioned man of letters, 
he had the most absolute contempt for literature, for the front page and page two as well, as he was apt to say, indicating the pages on which articles, even his own, appeared; and he showed no real 
interest in anything except the advertisements. Now he looked quite brand new, in a close-fitting, elegant frock-coat with a buttonhole flourishing a brightly coloured rosette, in summer carrying a thin, 
light-coloured jacket over his arm, and in winter huddled in a hundred-louis fur coat; he was taking great care of his hair, and his hats were impeccable, with a mirror-like sheen. But with all that he still 
had a few gaps in his elegance, the vague suggestion of a persistent uncleanliness underneath, the old grime of the disgraced professor who had tumbled from the Bordeaux lycée to the Paris Bourse, 
his skin saturated and stained with all the hideous filth he had endured for ten years; and similarly, even in the arrogant confidence of his new fortune he still showed some features of base 
submissiveness, quickly getting out of the way when gripped by a sudden fear of a kick on the backside as in former times. He was earning a hundred thousand francs a year and spending twice that, 
nobody knew on what, for he didn’t appear to have a mistress — prey perhaps to some vile and secret vice which had got him dismissed from the university. Absinthe, in any case, was gradually 
destroying him, continuing its work from the infamous cafés of his former years of penury to the luxurious clubs of today, scything off his last strands of hair and giving a grey, leaden cast to his skull 
and face, a face in which his bushy black beard was the only remaining glory, the beard of a handsome man, still creating some illusion. When Saccard again referred to the ‘policy of the paper’ Jantrou 
interrupted him with the wearied gesture of a man who, not wishing to waste his time on futile emotions, had decided to talk about serious matters, since they were still waiting for Huret. 
For some time Jantrou had been hatching a few new ideas about publicity. First he had the notion of writing a brochure of twenty pages or so on the great enterprises being launched by the Universal, 
giving them the appeal of a novelette, dramatized in a popular style; he would then flood the whole province with this publication that would be distributed free even in the remotest depths of the 
countryside. Then he thought of setting up an agency which would create and litho-print a Bourse bulletin and send it to about a hundred of the best regional newspapers; this bulletin would either be 
given away or else would cost a derisory sum, and soon they would have in their hands a powerful weapon, a force with which all the rival banking houses would have to reckon. Knowing Saccard, he 
went on murmuring these ideas in his ear until he adopted them, made them his own, and enlarged them to such an extent that he was really re-creating them. The minutes slipped by, and the two 
men had dealt with the allocation of funds for publicity for the next three months, the subsidies to be paid to the main newspapers, the need to buy the silence of the terrible columnist of a hostile 
establishment, and what to do about the auctioning of page four of a very old and highly respected paper. And what emerged above all from their prodigality and all the money they were noisily throwing 
to the four winds in this way was their contempt for the public, the scorn they, as intelligent businessmen, felt for the dire ignorance of the masses, so ready to believe every tall tale, so ignorant of the 
complex operations of the stock exchange that even the most shameless of sales talks could excite passers-by and cause millions to rain down. 
As Jordan was still trying to find another fifty lines to complete his two columns, he was interrupted by Dejoie calling him. 
‘Ah,’ he said, ‘Sir Jantrou is alone now?’ 
‘No, Sir Jordan, not yet ... but your wife is here, asking for you.’ 


Filled with anxiety, Jordan rushed out. For some months now, ever since the Méchain woman had discovered he was writing under his own name in L’Espérance, he was being pursued by Busch for 
the six fifty-franc promissory notes he had formerly signed over to a tailor. He would still have paid the sum of three hundred francs represented by the notes but what exasperated him was the enormous 
amount of charges, the total of seven hundred and thirty francs and fifteen centimes, to which the debt had now risen. However, he had made an arrangement by which he would pay a hundred francs 
a month; and as he was now unable to do this, his young household having more immediate needs, the charges rose further every month and the intolerable harassment began again. At the moment 
he was going through another severe crisis. 

‘What is it?’ he asked his wife when he saw her in the antechamber. 

But she didn’t have time to reply before the door of the editor's office was thrown open and Saccard appeared, shouting: 

‘Ah! At last, Dejoie — Sir Huret?’ 

The office-boy began to stammer in bewilderment. 

‘My word, Sir, he isn’t here - | can’t make him come any faster!’ 

The door was shut with an oath, and Jordan, who had taken his wife into one of the adjoining offices, was able to question her properly. 

‘What is it then, darling?’ 

Marcelle, usually so cheerful and valiant, a plump little person with her dark hair, her bright face, laughing eyes, and pleasant mouth, always looking happy even in difficult times, now seemed thoroughly 
upset. 

‘Oh, Paul, if you only knew, a man came, oh, a horrible ugly man who smelled awful and had been drinking, | think ... Well, he told me it was all over and our furniture would be sold tomorrow ... and 
he had a poster he insisted on sticking on the door downstairs...’ 
‘But that’s impossible!’ cried Jordan. ‘I've received nothing, there are other formalities. 
‘Oh yes but you know less about it even than | do. When papers arrive you don’t even read them ... So, to stop him putting up the poster | gave him two francs and ran to let you know straight away.’ 
They were in despair. Their poor little household in the Avenue de Clichy, their few little bits of furniture, in mahogany and blue rep, paid for with such difficulty month by month and of which they were 
so proud, even though they laughed about them sometimes, finding them to be in dreadful bourgeois taste! They loved it all because it had been a part of their happiness ever since their wedding-night 
in these two tiny rooms, so full of sunshine, looking out to the space outside stretching away to Mont Valerien; and he had knocked in so many nails and she had so cleverly arranged Turkey-red cotton 
about the rooms to give them an artistic look! How was it possible that all of that would be sold, that they would be driven out of their happy nook, where even their poverty was delightful? 

‘Listen,’ he said, ‘I was counting on asking for an advance, | shall do what | can but | don’t have much hope.’ 

Then, hesitantly, she told him her idea. 

‘This is what | had thought of ... oh! | wouldn't do it without your agreement but yes, | would like to appeal to my parents.’ 

He vehemently refused. 

‘No, no, never! You know | don’t want to be obliged to them for anything.’ 

Certainly the Maugendres continued to behave with every propriety. But Jordan could not forget the coldness they had shown when, after his father’s suicide and the crumbling of his fortune, they had 
consented to their daughter's long-planned marriage only because she had insisted, and had taken all sorts of wounding precautions, including their decision not to give them a sou, convinced that a 
fellow who wrote for the newspapers would devour everything. Their daughter would later inherit. And the Jordans, she just as much as he, had even taken a certain pride in enduring hunger without 
asking anything of the parents, apart from the meal they had with them once a week on Sunday evenings. 

‘Honestly,’ Marcelle went on, ‘it’s ridiculous, these scruples of ours. After all, I'm the only child they have and everything will come to me one day ... My father goes around telling anyone who'll listen 
that he’s earned an income of fifteen thousand francs from his tarpaulin business at La Villette, and as well as that there’s the little house they've retired to, with its lovely garden ... It’s stupid to give 
ourselves so much trouble when they have more than enough of everything. They've never been really nasty. | tell you, I’m going to go and see them.’ 

She was smiling cheerfully, looking quite determined and very practical in her desire to bring happiness to her husband who worked so hard, without getting anything yet from critics or public save a lot 
of indifference and a few slaps in the face. Ah, money! She would like to have had loads of it to bring to him by the bucketful, and it would really be stupid to be so over-delicate about it when she loved 
him and owed everything to him. This was her fairy-tale, her own Cinderella story: the treasures of her royal family which, with her own little hands, she would lay at the feet of her ruined prince to help 
him in his march towards glory and the conquest of the world. 

‘Look,’ she said gaily, with a kiss, ‘I really must be allowed to be of some use to you, you can’t keep all the trouble for yourself.’ 

He gave way, and it was agreed that she would straight away go back up to the Rue Legendre in the Batignolles, where her parents lived, and return with the money so that he could still try to pay that 
very evening. And just as he was accompanying her as far as the landing, as anxious as if he were seeing her off on a very dangerous mission, they had to move aside for Huret who had arrived at 
last. When Jordan returned to finish his column in the contributors’ room he heard a violent noise of voices coming from Jantrou’s office. 

Saccard, powerful now and once again the master, expected to be obeyed, knowing he had a grip on all of them through their hope of gain and terror of loss in the colossal game of fortune he was 
playing with them. 

‘Ah, so there you are!’ he cried on seeing Huret. ‘Was it to present the great man with a framed copy of your article that you stayed so late in the Chamber? ... I've had enough, you know, of these puffs 
of incense you’re blowing in his face, and I've been waiting for you to tell you that that’s all over, in future you'll have to give us something else.’ 

Stunned, Huret looked at Jantrou. But the latter, determined not to cause any trouble for himself by coming to his aid, was now running his fingers through his beautiful beard, his eyes far away. 

‘What do you mean, something else?’ Huret finally asked. ‘I’ve been giving you what you asked for! When you took over L’Espérance, that established paper of Catholicism and royalty which was 
running such a brutal campaign against Rougon, it was you who asked me to write a series of laudatory articles to show your brother that you had no hostile intent against him, and also to indicate in 
this way the new policy of the paper.’ 

‘The policy of the paper, yes indeed,’ Saccard went on more vehemently, ‘it's of compromising the policy of the paper that I’m accusing you ... Do you think | want to become my brother's vassal? 
Certainly I’ve never stinted my admiration and grateful affection for the Emperor, | never forget the debt we all owe him and what |, in particular, owe him. But it’s not attacking the Empire - on the 
contrary, it’s doing one’s duty as a loyal citizen — to point out the mistakes that are made ... And that’s what the policy of the paper is, devotion to the dynasty but total independence with regard to the 
ministers, and the ambitious personages who bustle about and fight for the favours of the Tuileries.’ 

And he launched into a review of the political situation to prove that the Emperor was being ill-advised. He accused Rougon of having lost his authoritative energy, his former faith in absolute power, 
even of flirting with liberal ideas, with the sole aim of keeping his portfolio. For himself, beating his fist against his chest, he declared himself unchangeable, a Bonapartist from the very start, believing 
in the coup d’état and convinced that the salvation of France lay now, as always, in the genius and strength of one man. Yes, rather than helping along his brother's career, rather than letting the 
Emperor commit suicide by making new concessions, he would make common cause with the Catholics to halt the rapid fall he saw coming. And Rougon should take care, for L’Espérance could take 
up again its campaign in favour of Rome. 

Huret and Jantrou listened, amazed at his anger, never having suspected him of such ardent political beliefs. Huret decided to try to defend the government's most recent acts. 

‘But look, my dear fellow, if the Empire is moving towards liberty it's because all of France is pushing firmly in that direction ... the Emperor is being carried along, and Rougon has no option but to 
follow.’ 

But Saccard had already moved on to other grievances, without bothering to bring any logic into his attacks. 

‘And anyway, it’s the same with our external situation, it's simply deplorable ... Since the Treaty of Villafranca, after Solferino, Italy has borne us a grudge for not following through to the end of the 
campaign and not giving her the Veneto; so now she is allied with Prussia, in the conviction that the latter will help her to beat Austria ... When war breaks out you'll see what ructions there'll be and 
what trouble we'll have; all the more so in that we made the great mistake of allowing Bismarck and Kaiser Wilhelm to seize the Duchies in the Denmark affair in contempt of a treaty signed by France: 
that was a slap in the face, there’s no denying it, and all we can do is turn the other cheek ... Ah! War is certain, you remember the big drop in French and Italian securities last month, when it was 
thought we might possibly intervene in the affairs of Germany. Within a fortnight, perhaps, Europe will be ablaze.’ 

Huret, more and more surprised, grew quite passionate that was rare for him. 

‘You're talking just like the Opposition newspapers but you surely don’t want L’Espérance to fall in behind Le Siécle and the rest ... All you need do now is insinuate, as those papers do, that if the 
Emperor allowed himself to be humiliated in the matter of the Duchies, and if he allows Prussia with impunity to grow ever larger it’s just because he had immobilized an entire army corps for many 
months in Mexico. Look here now, let's be fair, Mexico is over and our troops are coming back ... And really, | don’t understand you my dear fellow, if you want to keep Rome for the Pope why do you 
seem to find fault with the hasty peace of Villafranca? Giving the Veneto to Italy means having the Italians in Rome within two years, you know it as well as | do, and Rougon knows it too, even if he 
swears to the contrary from the platform...’ 

‘Ah, you see how wily he is!’ cried Saccard triumphantly. ‘The Pope will never be touched, do you hear, without the whole of Catholic France rising up in his defence ... We would take our money to 
him — yes, all the money of the Universal! | have my plans, this is very much our concern, and really, exasperating me like this you'd make me say things I’m not yet ready to say!’ 

Jantrou, very interested in all this, had quickly pricked up his ears, beginning to understand and trying to take full advantage of a word caught on the wing. 

‘In the end,’ Huret resumed, ‘I want to know where | stand, personally, with regard to my articles, and we need to come to an agreement ... Do you want an intervention or not? If we are in favour of the 
principle of nationhood, what right would we have to go meddling in the affairs of Italy and Germany? ... Do you want us to run a campaign against Bismarck? Yes! In the name of the threat to our 
frontiers...’ 

But Saccard, beside himself and on his feet now, burst out: 

‘What | want is for Rougon to stop treating me like a fool! ... What? After all I’ve done! | buy a newspaper which was his worst enemy and make of it an organ devoted to his policies, allowing you to 
sing his praises month after month. And never once does the beggar give us a hand, I’m still waiting for the slightest favour from him!’ 

Timidly, Huret remarked that over there in the East the minister's support had greatly helped the engineer Hamelin, opening doors for him and putting pressure on certain people. 

‘Oh, don’t bother me with stuff like that! He couldn't do otherwise ... But has he ever warned me when there’s going to be a rise or fall in the market, he who is so well placed to know such things? 
Remember, | have asked you so many times to sound him out, you who see him every day, and you have yet to bring me one real bit of useful information. It wouldn’t be very hard, just one little word 
that you’d repeat to me.’ 

‘No doubt! But he doesn’t like doing that, he says it’s skulduggery and one always ends up regretting it.’ 

‘Come now! Does he have such scruples with Gundermann? He goes on about honesty with me and gives information to Gundermann.’ 

‘Oh, Gundermann, no doubt! They all need Gundermann, they would never be able to get a loan without him.’ 

Saccard at once clapped his hands in a violent gesture of triumph. 

‘Now we get to it. You admit it! The Empire has sold out to the Jews, the dirty Jews. All our money is condemned to fall into their grasping claws. All the Universal can do is crumble before their 
omnipotence.’ 

And he gave vent to his hereditary hatred, repeating his accusations against that race of traffickers and usurers, marching for centuries through whole peoples, sucking their blood like the parasites of 
scabies and ringworm, going on even when spat upon and beaten, on to their certain conquest of the world which they will one day possess through the invincible power of gold. And he was especially 
furious against Gundermann, yielding to his long resentment and his unrealisable and mad desire to bring him down, and this in spite of a foreboding that Gundermann was the stumbling-block over 
which he would crash if it ever came to a struggle with him. Ah, that Gundermann! Inwardly a Prussian, although born in France! For of course he was on the side of the Prussians, he would gladly 
have supported them with his money, perhaps he even already did so in secret. Had he not dared to say, one evening in a salon, that if ever a war broke out between Prussia and France, France would 
be defeated!’ 

‘I've had enough, do you understand, Huret! And get this firmly into your head, that if my brother does nothing for me | intend to do nothing for him either ... When you bring me a helpful word from him 
— by which | mean a bit of information we can make use of - | shall let you resume your dithyrambs in his favour. Is that clear?’ 

It was all too clear. Jantrou, on finding once more under the political theorist the Saccard he knew, had again started to comb his beard with his fingers. But Huret, upset in his prudent Normandy- 
peasant scheming, looked very troubled, for he had banked his fortune on the two brothers and was anxious not to quarrel with either of them. 


‘You're right,’ he murmured, ‘let's play it down a bit, especially as we need to see how things turn out. And | promise to do all | can to win the great man’s confidence. The first bit of news he gives me, 
I'll leap into a cab and bring it to you.’ 

Saccard, having played his part, was already joking. 

‘It’s for all of you that I’m working, my good friends ... For myself, I've always been ruined and I’ve always got through a million a year.’ 

And returning to the matter of publicity: 

‘Ah, by the way, Jantrou, you could really brighten up your Bourse bulletin a bit ... Yes, you know, some jokes and puns. The public likes that sort of thing, nothing like wit to help people to swallow 
things ... Isn’t that so? A few puns!’ 

It was the turn of the editor to be put out. He prided himself on literary distinction. But he had to promise. And when he invented a story about some very respectable ladies who had offered to have 
advertisements tattooed on the most delicate parts of their person, the three men, laughing very loudly, became once more the best of friends. 

Meanwhile, Jordan had at last finished his column and was very impatient to see his wife return. Some contributors arrived, and he chatted to them then returned to the antechamber. There he was 
slightly shocked to find Dejoie with his ear planted against the director's door, listening while his daughter Nathalie kept watch. 

‘Don't go in,’ stammered the office-boy, ‘Sir Saccard is still there: | thought | heard someone calling me...’ 

The truth was that, bitten by a fierce desire for gain since he had bought eight fully paid-up shares in the Universal with the four thousand francs of savings left by his wife, he now lived only for the joy 
of seeing those shares rising; and in total subservience to Saccard, gathering up his lightest remark like the words of an oracle, he couldn’t resist, when he knew he was there, his need to know what 
Saccard really thought, what the god said in the secrecy of the sanctuary. But it was not selfishness, he was thinking only of his daughter, and he was elated by the calculation that, at the rate of seven 
hundred and fifty francs, his eight shares had already made him a profit of twelve hundred francs which, added to the capital, made five thousand two hundred francs. With a rise of only a hundred 
francs he would have the six thousand francs he dreamed of, the dowry required by the cardboard-manufacturer to allow his son to marry Nathalie. At this thought his heart melted, and he looked, with 
tears in his eyes, at this child he had brought up, whose real mother he had been in the happy little household they had made together since her return from the wet-nurse. 

But in his embarrassment he went on talking, saying anything at all to try and cover up his indiscretion. 

‘Nathalie dropped in to say hello to me and just bumped into your wife, Sir Jordan.’ 

‘Yes,’ the girl went on, ‘she was just turning into the Rue Feydeau. My goodness, she was really running!’ 

Her father allowed Nathalie to go out as she pleased, having confidence in her, he said. And he was right to count on her good behaviour, for she was really too cold and too determined to ensure her 
own happiness to compromise the long-planned marriage by any foolishness. With her slight figure and large eyes in a pale and pretty face, she loved only herself, with a selfish and smiling obstinacy. 
Jordan, surprised and not understanding, cried out: 

‘What was that? In the Rue Feydeau?’ 

And he didn’t have time for any other questions, for Marcelle arrived, breathless. He at once took her into the nearby office but found the law-court reporter there, so he simply sat with her on a bench 
at the end of the corridor. 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well my dear, it’s done but it wasn’t easy.’ 

He saw she had a heavy heart despite her satisfaction: and she told him everything, talking quickly and quietly; she had promised herself she would hold some things back from him but in vain, for she 
could not keep secrets. 

For some time the Maugendres had been changing their behaviour towards their daughter. She had been finding them less loving, more preoccupied, slowly taken over by their new passion — 
speculation. It was the usual story: the father, a stout, bald, and rather placid man with white whiskers, and the mother, lean and energetic, having earned her share in their fortune, both now living 
altogether too comfortably on their income of fifteen thousand francs and bored with doing nothing. He had had no other distraction than getting his money. In those days he used to thunder against 
every kind of gambling, and would shrug his shoulders in anger and pity at the poor fools who got themselves robbed in a heap of stupid and dirty swindles. But a little later, having been repaid a 
substantial sum, he’d had the idea of using it for loans to speculators; that wasn’t gambling, it was merely investment; but from that day on he had acquired the habit of carefully reading the share- 
prices on the Bourse after breakfast. And the evil had started there; the fever had gradually taken hold, as he watched the giddy dance of the prices and lived in that poisoned air of speculation, his 
imagination haunted by the idea of millions to be made in one hour, when he had spent thirty years just to earn a few hundred thousand francs. He couldn't help talking about this with his wife at every 
mealtime, telling her what gains he might have made if only he hadn’t sworn never to gamble! And he would explain the whole operation, manipulating his funds with the cunning tactics of an armchair 
general, always triumphing over his imaginary opponents in the end, for he prided himself on having become a real expert in the matter of premiums and speculative loans. His wife became anxious 
and said she’d rather go and drown herself right away than see him risking a sou; but he reassured her, what did she take him for? He would never do that! However, an opportunity had arisen; for 
some time they had both been madly longing to have a little greenhouse built in their garden, for five or six thousand francs, and one evening, his hands trembling with a delightful emotion, he had 
placed on his wife’s sewing-table the six notes needed, saying he had just won them on the Bourse: it had been a sure thing, an extravagance he promised never to repeat, and he had risked it simply 
because of the greenhouse. She, torn between anger and astonished delight, had not dared to reprove him. The following month he launched into some transactions in options, explaining that he had 
nothing to fear so long as he was limiting his loss. And anyway, what the devil! There were after all some good things to be found, it would be really stupid of him just to let others profit from them. And, 
inevitably, he had begun to gamble seriously, in a small way at first then gradually getting bolder, while his wife, still agitated by her anxieties as a good housewife but with her eyes lighting up at the 
slightest gain, went on warning him that he would die in the poor-house. 

But it was Captain Chave, Madam Maugendre’s brother, who particularly scolded his brother-in-law. Unable to manage on the eighteen hundred francs of his pension, he did indeed play the market 
but was extremely clever about it. He went to the Bourse like a clerk going to his office, working solely in cash and delighted when he took home his twenty-franc coin in the evening: his were daily, 
very safe transactions, so modest that they were beyond the reach of disaster. His sister had offered him a room in her house, too big now that Marcelle was married but he had refused, wanting to be 
free to indulge his vices, and he occupied one room at the bottom of a garden in the Rue Nollet, where the swish of skirts was often heard. His winnings were spent on sweets and cakes for his lady- 
friends. He had always warned Maugendre, telling him not to speculate but to enjoy life instead; and when the latter cried: ‘What about you?’, he would gesture vigorously and say Oh! for him it was 
different; he didn’t have an income of fifteen thousand francs — otherwise ...! And if he was speculating, the fault lay with the filthy government that grudged old soldiers the enjoyment of their old age. 
His main argument against speculation was that the gambler is mathematically bound to lose: if he wins he has to deduct brokerage and stamp tax; if he loses he still has to pay these same taxes on 
top of his loss; so even if he wins as often as he loses he is still out of pocket for brokerage and stamp tax. At the Paris Bourse these taxes annually produce the enormous sum of eighty million francs. 
And he insisted on this figure, eighty million francs, collected by the state, the brokers, and the bucket-shops. 

On the bench at the end of the corridor Marcelle was relating a part of this story to her husband. 

‘My dear, | have to say it was a bad time to arrive. Mama was quarrelling with Papa over a loss he’d made at the Bourse ... Yes, it seems he’s there all the time now. It seems so strange to me, he who 
only believed in work ... Well, they were arguing, and there was a newspaper, La Cote financiere, that Mama was shaking under his nose, shouting at him that he had no idea and that she herself had 
foreseen the fall. Then he went to get another paper, L’Espérance in fact, and tried to show her the article in which he had got his information ... Just imagine, the whole house is full of newspapers, 
they are buried in them from morning till night, and | think - God forgive me! — that Mama is also beginning to gamble, in spite of looking angry.’ 

Jordan could not help laughing, so comically had she mimed the scene in her distress. 

‘Anyway, | told them of our hardship and asked them to lend us two hundred francs to stop the proceedings against us. And you should have heard how they protested ... two hundred francs, when 
they had lost two thousand on the Bourse! Was | joking? Did | want to ruin them? ... I've never seen them in such a state. They who used to be so good to me, who would have spent anything on earth 
to give me presents. They must really be going mad, for there’s no sense in ruining their lives like that when they're so happy in their lovely house, with no worries and nothing to do other than enjoy at 
their leisure the fortune they worked so hard for.’ 

‘| hope you didn't insist,’ said Jordan. 

‘| certainly did insist, and then they started on you ... as you see, I’m telling you everything; | had promised to keep that to myself but it just slipped out ... They repeated that they had foreseen it, that 
writing for the newspapers was not a proper job and we’d end up in the poor-house ... Then, since | was beginning to get angry too, | was just going to leave when the Captain arrived. You know he 
has always adored me, Uncle Chave. Faced with him they became reasonable, especially as he was exulting, asking Papa if he intended to go on getting himself robbed ... Mama took me aside and 
slipped fifty francs into my hand, telling me we could gain a few days’ reprieve with that, time to sort things out.’ 

‘Fifty francs! A pittance! And did you accept?’ 

Marcelle tenderly took his hands, calming him down with her quiet good sense. 

‘Come now, don’t be angry ... Yes | accepted. And | so clearly understood that you would never dare take it to the bailiff that | went there myself straight away, you know, to the Rue Cadet. But just 
imagine! He refused to accept it, saying he had strict orders from Sir Busch, and that only Sir Busch could stop the proceedings ... Oh, that Busch! | don’t hate anyone but how he exasperates and 
disgusts me, that man! No matter, | ran to his house in the Rue Feydeau and he had to content himself with the fifty francs, so there we are! We can look forward to a fortnight of not being harassed.’ 
Jordan’s face had tensed in the grip of powerful emotions, while the tears he was holding back were dampening his eyelids. 

‘You did all that, my little wife, you did all that?” 

‘Yes, | didn’t want anyone pestering you any more! | don’t care about having to listen to a lot of rubbish, so long as you're allowed to work in peace!’ 

And she was laughing now, telling him of her arrival in Busch’s office, with all his filthy files, and the brutal way he had received her, threatening not to leave them so much as a rag if they didn’t pay the 
whole debt there and then. The amusing thing was that she had given herself the treat of infuriating him by contesting his legal right to recover the debt, those notes for three hundred francs, now 
increased, with all the extras, to seven hundred and thirty francs fifteen centimes, when they had cost him maybe a hundred sous in some bundle of old rags. Busch was choking with rage: first of all, 
he had paid a lot for those notes; then there was the time he’d lost and the effort of two years’ running about just to discover the signatory, and the intelligence he’d had to use in that manhunt - didn’t 
he have to be reimbursed for all that? So much the worse for those who got themselves caught! In the end he had, after all, taken the fifty francs, since his prudent doctrine was always to compromise. 
‘Ah, my little wife, how brave you are, and how | love you!’ said Jordan, allowing himself to kiss Marcelle even though the editorial secretary was just passing. 

Then, lowering his voice: 

‘How much is there left at home?’ 

‘Seven francs.’ 

‘Good,’ he replied, well pleased, ‘we can manage for two days on that, and I’m not going to ask for an advance that would anyway be refused. That’s really too painful ... Tomorrow I'll go and see if | 
can place an article with Le Figaro. Ah, if only | had finished my novel and it was selling a bit...’ 

Marcelle now kissed him back. 

‘Yes, go on, we'll manage very well! ... You'll come back with me, won't you? That will be nice, and for tomorrow we'll buy a smoked herring at the corner of the Rue de Clichy, where | saw some 
splendid ones. This evening we have bacon and potatoes.’ 

After asking a colleague to check his proofs, Jordan left with his wife. Saccard and Huret were also leaving. In the street a coupé was just stopping outside the newspaper office, and they saw Baroness 
Sandorff step out of it; she greeted them with a smile then hurried upstairs. She sometimes came in to see Jantrou. Saccard, always excited by her, with her big, bruised-looking eyes, almost decided 
to go back up. 

Upstairs, in the editor’s office, the Baroness didn’t even want to sit down. She was just dropping in to say hello, simply to ask him if he knew anything useful. In spite of his suddenly changed fortunes 
she still treated him as she did when he used to come every morning as a jobber, bending over double to beg an order from her father, Sir Ladricourt. Her father had been an appallingly brutal man, 
and she could not forget the kick with which he had thrown Jantrou out, in his anger at a large loss. But now that she saw Jantrou at the very source of news she had become familiar once more, trying 
to pump him. 

‘Ah well, nothing new?’ 

‘No indeed, | don’t know anything.’ 


But she went on looking at him, smiling, convinced that he was just unwilling to say anything. Then, to force him into making confidences, she talked about the stupid war that was going to set Austria, 
Italy, and Prussia in conflict. The stock-markets were panicking, Italian holdings had fallen terribly, as had all the other stocks for that matter. And she was very worried, for she didn’t know to what 
extent she ought to follow this movement, as she already had substantial sums involved for the next settlement day. 

‘Doesn't your husband keep you informed?’ asked Jantrou with a laugh. ‘After all, he’s very well placed at the embassy.’ 

‘Oh! My husband,’ she murmured with a dismissive gesture, ‘I don’t get anything out of my husband any more.’ 

Jantrou found this even funnier, and went so far as to refer to Delcambre, the Public Prosecutor, the lover who, it was said, paid her losses when she eventually decided to pay them. 

‘And your friends at Court and the Palais de Justice?’ 

She pretended not to understand and carried on, in pleading tones, not taking her eyes off him: 

‘Come on, be nice ... You know something.’ 

Once, some time ago, in his craze for everything in skirts that came his way, whether grubby or elegant, he had thought of treating himself to her - as he brutally put it - this gambling woman who was 
so familiar with him. But at the first word, the first gesture, she had drawn herself up, so full of loathing and contempt that he had sworn never to try again. This man, so often kicked by her father! Ah, 
never! She had not fallen that low. 

‘Be nice? Why should | be? You're not at all nice to me.’ 

At once she grew serious again and her eyes hardened. She was turning her back on him to leave when, out of spite and wanting to hurt her, he said: 

‘You just met Saccard at the door, didn’t you? Why haven't you asked him, since he'll give you whatever you want?’ 

She immediately came back. 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Heavens, whatever you choose it to mean ... Come on, don’t play the woman of mystery, I've seen you at his house and | know him!’ 

A feeling of revolt rose in her, all the pride of her race, still alive, surged up from the murky depths, from the mire in which her passion was steadily drowning her, day by day. But she did not lose her 
temper, she simply said, in a harsh and clear voice: 

‘Ah! As for that, my dear sir, what do you take me for? You are mad ... No, | am not the mistress of your Saccard, because | chose not to be.’ 

He then bowed to her, with his elaborate literary man’s courtesy. 

‘Well, Madam, you made a big mistake ... Believe me, if the chance comes round again don’t miss the opportunity; you, who are always chasing after useful tips, you'd find them easily enough under 
that gentleman’s pillow. Oh my word! Yes, the nest will soon be there, you will only have to poke your pretty fingers into it.’ 

She decided just to laugh, as if resigned to making allowances for his cynicism. But when she shook hands with him he found her hand was quite cold. Had she really not gone beyond her unpleasant 
duties with the icy and bony Delcambre, this woman with such red lips, who was said to be insatiable? 
The month of June went by; on the 15th Italy had declared war on Austria. Meanwhile, with a sudden lightning march, Prussia had invaded Hanover in under a fortnight, conquered the two Hesses, 
Baden, and Saxony, taking by surprise unarmed populations that were not at war, and France had made no move; well-informed people were quietly whispering at the Bourse that France had a secret 
agreement with Prussia, ever since Bismarck had met the Emperor at Biarritz; there was confused talk of the rewards France would gain for her neutrality. But the markets went on falling unremittingly, 
disastrously. When the news about Sadowa arrived like a thunderbolt on 4 July there was a collapse of stocks of all kinds. It was believed that the war would go on relentlessly, for though Austria was 
beaten by Prussia, Austria had defeated Italy at Custoza; and it was already being said that she was gathering the remnants of her army together and abandoning Bohemia. Orders to sell showered 
the trading-floor but there was no sign of buyers. 
On 4 July Saccard, who had gone to the newspaper offices very late, towards six o'clock, did not find Jantrou, whose passions for some time had been leading him astray: there were unexpected 
disappearances, binges from which he returned shattered and bleary-eyed, though it was impossible to say which, whether women or alcohol, was destroying him the more. At that time of day the 
newspaper office was emptying, and hardly anyone was left except Dejoie, who was dining on the corner of his table in the anteroom. After writing a couple of letters, Saccard was about to leave when 
Huret stormed in, red in the face and not even taking the time to close the doors behind him. 

‘My dear fellow, my dear fellow...’ he spluttered. 

He seemed to be choking, and put his two hands on his chest. 

‘| have just left Rougon,’ he said ... ‘l’ve been running, because | didn’t have a cab but eventually | found one. Rougon has received a telegram from you know where. I’ve seen it ... Such news! Such 
news!’ 

With a violent gesture, Saccard stopped him and rushed to close the door, having caught sight of Dejoie, who was already prowling about with his ears pricked up. 

‘So what is it then?’ 

‘Well, the Emperor of Austria cedes the Veneto to the Emperor of France and accepts his mediation, so the Emperor will now address himself to the kings of Prussia and Italy to bring about an armistice.’ 
There was a silence. 

‘So it's peace then?’ 

‘Evidently.’ 

Saccard, astonished and not yet able to think, let out an oath. 

‘Hellfire! And the whole of the Bourse still falling!’ 

Then, in a mechanical tone, he added: 

‘And this news, not a soul knows of it?’ 

‘No, the telegram is confidential, there won’t even be an announcement in the Moniteur tomorrow morning. Paris will certainly know nothing about it for at least the next twenty-four hours.’ 

Then came the lightning-stroke of sudden illumination. Saccard ran once more to the door and opened it to see if anyone was listening. He was beside himself, and came back and stood in front of 
Huret, clutching him by the lapels of his coat. 

‘Be quiet! Not so loud! ... We are masters of this situation if Gundermann and his gang are not forewarned ... Not a word, do you hear? Not to a living soul, not your friends, nor your wife! ... And what 
a piece of luck that Jantrou isn’t here! We shall be the only ones who know, we shall have time to act ... Oh, | don’t mean to work solely for myself! You are in on it, and our colleagues at the Universal 
too. But a secret cannot be kept when there are too many people involved. All is lost if there is the slightest indiscretion before the opening of the Bourse tomorrow.’ 

Huret, very disturbed, overwhelmed by the grandeur of the coup they were going to attempt, promised to remain absolutely silent. Then they divided up the work between them, deciding that they must 
begin their campaign at once. Saccard already had his hat on when a question rose to his lips: 

‘So it was Rougon who asked you to bring me this news?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

Huret had hesitated, for he was lying: the telegram was simply lying on the minister's table and, being left alone with it for a moment, he had dared to read it. But since it was in his interest to keep the 
two brothers in agreement this lie seemed to him very adroit, especially since he knew they were not at all anxious to see each other and speak of such matters. 

‘Well, there’s no denying it, he’s done me a good turn this time ... Let’s get going!’ 

In the antechamber there was still only Dejoie, who had tried hard to listen but without being able to catch anything distinctly. Nevertheless he seemed to them very agitated, having scented some 
enormous booty in the air, so excited by this smell of money that he went to the window on the landing to watch them crossing the courtyard. 

The difficulty was to act quickly but with the utmost caution. So they parted in the street: Huret was to deal with the evening kerb market, while Saccard, despite the lateness of the hour, went hunting 
for jobbers and brokers and other dealers, to give them orders to buy. But he wanted to split these orders up and spread them around as much as possible, for fear of arousing suspicion; and above 
all, he wanted to make it seem as though he was meeting the dealers by chance, rather than tracking them down at home that would have looked odd. Luck happily came to his aid, for on the Boulevard 
he saw the broker Jacoby, with whom he stopped to chat and to whom he gave a very substantial order without causing too much astonishment. A few paces further on he bumped into a tall, blonde 
girl whom he knew to be the mistress of another dealer, Delarocque, Jacoby’s brother-in-law; and since she said she was expecting him that night, he asked her to pass on to him a card with a few 
words scribbled in pencil. Then, knowing that Mazaud was going to a banquet with former colleagues that evening, he betook himself to the restaurant and changed the orders he had given him earlier 
that day. But his best stroke of luck was to be accosted, just as he was going home, by Massias, who had just come out of the Théatre des Variétés. They walked together up to the Rue Saint-Lazare; 
this gave Saccard time enough to present himself as an eccentric who believed a rise was coming — oh! not immediately of course; he ended up giving Massias numerous orders for Nathansohn and 
various other dealers, telling him he was acting for a group of friends that was true enough. By the time Saccard went to bed he had taken up a bullish position for orders worth more than five million 
francs. 

At seven o'clock next morning Huret was at Saccard’s house, telling him what he had managed to do at the kerb market on the pavement in front of the Passage de I’Opera, where he had bought as 
much as possible but with restraint, so as to avoid causing a rise in the share-prices. His orders amounted to a million, and both men, thinking their coup to be still far too modest, resolved to continue 
their campaign. They still had the moming. But first they threw themselves upon the newspapers, trembling with fear that they might already have the news, a note or a mere line that would send their 
plans crashing. No! The Press knew nothing, the papers were full of the war, loaded with despatches and detailed accounts of the Battle of Sadowa. If no rumour emerged before two o’clock in the 
afternoon, if they had an hour after the Bourse opened or even just half-an-hour, they were made; they would make a clean sweep of the Jewish tribe, as Saccard put it. And they went their separate 
ways, each one rushing to throw further millions into the battle. 

Saccard spent that morning tramping the streets and sniffing the air, with such a need to walk that he had sent away his cab after his very first call. He went to Kolb’s place, where the jingling of the 
gold was delightful to his ears, like a promise of victory, and he had sufficient strength of will not to say anything to the banker, who as yet knew nothing. Then he dropped in on Mazaud, not to give him 
any new orders but just pretending to be worried about the order he had given the previous evening. There, too, ignorance reigned. Little Flory alone caused him some anxiety by the persistent way he 
kept hovering around, though the sole reason for this was the young clerk’s profound admiration for the financial intelligence of the manager of the Universal Bank. And as Miss Chuchu was beginning 
to be very expensive and he was risking a few little speculations, Flory longed to know what the great man was doing so as to follow his lead. 

At last, after a hasty lunch at Champeaux’s, where he had the pleasure of hearing the pessimistic moanings of Moser and even Pillerault, predicting a further tumbling in the market, Saccard found 
himself at half-past twelve in the Place de la Bourse. He wanted, as he put it, to see everyone come in. The heat was overpowering, a fierce sun beat directly down, bleaching the steps, and the warmth 
bouncing off them filled the peristyle with the heavy, burning heat of an oven. The empty chairs seemed to be cracking in the fiery heat, while the speculators remained standing and sought out the 
slender bars of shade cast by the columns. Under a tree in the garden he noticed Busch and La Méchain, who began to chatter excitedly when they saw him; it even seemed for a moment as if they 
were going to approach him but then they thought better of it; did they know something, then? These base ragpickers, always hunting through the refuse of the Bourse? He shuddered at the thought. 
But then a voice called his name and he recognized Maugendre and Captain Chave, sitting on a bench quarrelling, for the former was now always jeering at the wretched pettiness of the Captain's 
ventures, gaining a mere louis for his cash, the sort of thing he might just as well have done in some obscure provincial café after a few desperate rounds of piquet: honestly, couldn't he, that day, risk 
something more substantial on a safe bet? Wasn't a further fall certain, as clear as daylight? And he called Saccard to witness: wasn't it true that there’d be a further fall? As for himself, he had bet very 
heavily on a fall, so convinced indeed that he had staked his entire fortune. Faced by this direct question Saccard replied with smiles and vague shakings of his head but felt remorseful at not being 
able to warn this poor man, whom he had known when he was so industrious and clear-headed, still selling his tarpaulins; but he had sworn himself to absolute silence and had the ruthlessness of a 
gambler determined not to risk disturbing his luck. Just then he was distracted by seeing the coupé of Baroness Sandorff passing by; he followed it with his eye and saw it stop, this time in the Rue de 
la Banque. Suddenly he thought of Baron Sandorff, Counsellor at the Austrian Embassy; the Baroness must surely know, and she was probably going to wreck everything with some misguided womanly 
act. He at once crossed the road and hovered round the coupé, now still and silent as if dead, with the coachman sitting stiffly on his box. But one of the windows was lowered, and he bowed gallantly 
and moved forward. 

‘Ah well, Sir Saccard, so we're still going down?’ 

He thought this might be a trap. 

‘Why yes, Madam,’ he replied. 


Then, as she was looking at him anxiously, with a certain wavering of the eyes that he had often seen in gamblers, he realised that she knew nothing. He had a rush of hot blood to his head, flooding 
him with delight. 

‘So, Sir Saccard, you have nothing to tell me?’ 

‘Indeed, Madam, doubtless nothing you don’t already know.’ 

And he left her, thinking: ‘You haven’t been very nice to me, and it will greatly amuse me to see you get your come-uppance. Perhaps another time it will make you more agreeable.’ Never had she 
seemed to him more desirable; he was certain he would have her when the time was ripe. 

As he returned to the Place de la Bourse the sight of Gundermann in the distance, coming out of the Rue Vivienne, set his heart a-quiver once more. Though foreshortened by the distance it was 
certainly he, with his slow walk and his head so straight and pale, looking at no one, as if he were alone in his royalty in the midst of the crowd. And Saccard followed him in terror, trying to interpret his 
every movement. Seeing him approaching Nathansohn, he thought all was lost. But the dealer moved off looking crestfallen, and hope returned. He definitely felt the banker had his usual everyday 
look. Then suddenly his heart leapt for joy: Gundermann had just entered the sweetshop to make his usual purchase of sweets for his little granddaughters; and that was a certain sign, for he never 
went there on a day of crisis. 

One o'clock struck and the bell announced the opening of the Bourse. It was a memorable Bourse, one of those great days of disaster, one of those disasters caused by a rise in the market, disasters 
so rare that they are remembered as legendary. In the overpowering heat prices at first continued to fall. Then some sudden, isolated purchases, like the shots of skirmishers before the battle begins, 
aroused astonishment. But trading was still sluggish amid general distrust. Purchases increased and bids were heard on all sides, at the kerb market under the colonnade and on the balustrade; now 
the voices of Nathansohn under the colonnade and Mazaud, Jacoby, and Delarocque on the trading-floor made themselves heard, shouting that they would take any stock, whatever the price; and 
then there was a sort of tremor, an ever-increasing groundswell but with no one daring to take a risk in the confusion of this inexplicable turnaround. Prices had slightly risen, and Saccard just had time 
to give new orders to Massias for Nathansohn. He also asked little Flory, who was rushing past, to hand Mazaud a card on which he instructed him to buy and go on buying; so Flory, filled with 
confidence after reading the card, at once followed the lead of the great man and bought on his own account. It was then, at a quarter to two, that the thunderbolt burst upon the busy Bourse: Austria 
was surrendering the Veneto to the Emperor — the war was over. Where did the news come from? Nobody knew, it seemed to come from every mouth, seemed to surge from the very paving-stones. 
Someone had brought the news and everyone repeated it, in a clamour that grew ever louder, like the surge of the equinoctial tide. Prices began to rise in furious leaps and bounds amid a frightful 
uproar. Before the bell rang for the closing of the Bourse they had gone up forty or fifty francs. It was an indescribable frenzy, one of those battles into which everyone rushes in confusion, soldiers and 
Officers alike, deafened and blinded, all trying to save their skin, with no clear idea of the situation. Sweat streamed from their brows and the implacable sun beat down on the steps, pitching the Bourse 
into the blazing heat of a conflagration. 

On settlement day, when it became possible to assess the extent of the disaster, it looked immense. The battlefield lay scattered with wreckage and wounded. Moser, the bear trader, was one of the 
most damaged. Pillerault had been severely punished for his weakness just this one time when he had despaired of a rise. Maugendre lost fifty thousand francs, his first serious loss. Baroness Sandorff 
had to deal with such heavy debts that Delcambre was said to be refusing to pay for her, and she was quite white with rage and hate at the very mention of her husband, the Counsellor at the Austrian 
Embassy, who had had the telegram in his hands even before Rougon and had told her nothing. But the big bankers, the Jewish Bank especially, had suffered a terrible defeat, a real massacre. It was 
said that Gundermann, for his part, had lost eight million francs. And that was truly amazing, how was it that he had not been warned? He, the undisputed master of the market; he, for whom ministers 
were no more than clerks and who held whole states in his sovereign fiefdom. It had been one of those extraordinary combinations of circumstances that create huge strokes of fortune. It was an 
unforeseen, idiotic collapse, beyond all reason and logic. 

Meanwhile the story spread, and Saccard was seen as a great man. In one stroke, he had raked in almost the whole amount of the money lost by the bear traders. He had personally pocketed two 
million. The rest was going into the coffers of the Universal, or rather was going to disappear into the hands of its directors. Saccard had great difficulty persuading Madam Caroline that Hamelin’s share 
in this booty, so legitimately wrested from the Jews, amounted to a million francs. Huret, having taken part in the operation, had cut himself a regal share. As for the others, the Daigremonts, the 
Bohains, they needed no persuading to accept whatever was coming to them. There was a general vote of thanks and congratulations to the eminent manager. One heart especially burned with 
gratitude to Saccard, that of Flory, who had gained ten thousand francs, a fortune, enough to live with Chuchu in a little apartment on the Rue Condorcet and go out in the evening to join Gustave 
Sédille and Germaine Coeur in expensive restaurants. At the newspaper office Jantrou, furious at not having been forewarned, had to be given a present. Dejoie alone remained melancholy, he would 
feel eternal regret at having scented the mysterious and vague presence of fortune in the air, all in vain. 

This first triumph of Saccard’s seemed like a sort of blossoming of the Empire at its apogee. He became part of the lustre of the reign, one of its glorious reflections. The very evening when he was 
thriving so well in the midst of shattered fortunes, and when the Bourse was no more than a desolate field of rubble, the whole of Paris was being bedecked and illuminated as if for a great victory; 
festivities at the Tuileries and rejoicing in the streets all celebrated Napoleon Ill as master of Europe, so lofty, so great, that kings and emperors chose him as arbiter in their disputes and gave him 
whole provinces to share out between them. In the Chamber of Deputies there had been some protests, some prophets of doom were confusedly predicting a terrible future: Prussia made stronger by 
all that France had tolerated, Austria defeated, and Italy ungrateful. But laughter and shouts of anger smothered these anxious voices, and Paris, the centre of the world, set all her avenues and 
monuments ablaze with light on the morrow of Sadowa, not yet seeing the dark and freezing nights to come, the nights with no gas, nights lit only by the red flashing of shells. That evening Saccard, 
overflowing with success, paced the streets, the Place de la Concorde, the Champs-Elysées, all the pavements lit by lanterns. Carried along in the growing flood of people, his eyes dazzled by the 
lights which were bright as day, he was able to imagine that the lights were in his honour: for was he not also the unexpected victor, the one who rose to new heights in the midst of disasters? Just one 
annoyance marred his joy, the anger of Rougon who, in a terrible fury, had sent Huret packing when he realised the source of the coup at the Bourse. So it wasn’t the great man then, who had shown 
himself a good brother by sending him the news? Would he therefore have to do without that high patronage, and even be obliged to attack the all-powerful minister? Suddenly, in front of the Palace of 
the Legion of Honour, which was surmounted by a huge cross of fire glowing in the blackness of the sky, Saccard boldly decided that he would indeed do so as soon as he had sufficient strength. Then, 
intoxicated by the chanting of the crowd and the flapping of the flags, he returned, through a blazing Paris, to the Rue Saint-Lazare. 

Two months later, in September, emboldened by his triumph over Gundermann, he decided to give new momentum to the Universal. At the Annual General Meeting held at the end of April the balance- 
sheet for the year 1864 had shown a profit of nine millions, inclusive of the twenty-franc premium on each of the fifty thousand new shares issued when the capital was doubled. The cost of the initial 
setting-up had now been completely paid off, the shareholders had been paid their five per cent, the directors their ten per cent, a sum of five million had been put into the reserve fund in addition to 
the regulation ten per cent; and with the remaining million it had been possible to pay a dividend of ten francs per share. It was a handsome result for a company less than two years old. But Saccard 
operated in feverish leaps and bounds, applying the methods of intensive farming to the financial terrain, heating and overheating the soil at the risk of burning the harvest; and he persuaded first the 
board of directors then the shareholders, by means of an Extraordinary General Meeting on 15 September, to accept a second increase of capital: it was doubled yet again, raising it from fifty to a 
hundred million francs by creating a hundred thousand new shares, reserved exclusively for existing shareholders, share for share. But this time the shares were issued at six hundred and seventy-five 
francs, that is, with a premium of one hundred and seventy-five francs that was to be paid into the reserve funds. The increasing successes, the profitable deals already made, and above all the grand 
ventures the Universal was about to launch were the reasons given to justify this enormous increase of capital, now doubled twice over; for it was essential to give the bank an importance and strength 
appropriate to the interests it represented. Moreover, the result was immediate: the shares which had remained steady at the Bourse at an average rate of seven hundred and fifty rose to nine hundred 
francs in three days. 

Hamelin, who had not been able to return from the Orient to preside at the Extraordinary General Meeting, wrote a worried letter to his sister expressing his fears about this way of driving the Universal 
at the gallop, in a mad rush. He had a shrewd suspicion that false declarations had once again been made in Master Lelorrain’s office. Indeed, the new shares had not all been legally subscribed, the 
bank had retained for itself the shares rejected by the shareholders; and since the payments had not been made, these shares had been transferred, by juggling the books, to the account of Sabatani. 
In addition, the use of other cover-names, names of directors and employees, had allowed the bank itself to subscribe to its own share-issue, so that it now held nearly thirty thousand of its own shares, 
amounting to a sum of seventeen and a half millions. Not only was this illegal but the situation could become dangerous, for experience has shown that any bank that gambles with its own stock is lost. 
But Madam Caroline nevertheless responded no less cheerily to her brother, joshing him that he had now become the nervous one, and it was she, formerly so suspicious, who had to reassure him. 
She said she was still keeping an eye on things and saw nothing shady going on but, on the contrary, was amazed at the great things, all of them clear and logical, that she was witnessing. The truth 
was that she, of course, knew nothing about what was being kept from her, and in addition was blinded by her admiration for Saccard and the feelings of sympathy aroused in her by that little man’s 
activity and intelligence. 

In December the share-price rose to more than a thousand francs. Then, in the face of this triumph of the Universal, the big banks began to be concerned, Gundermann was seen on the Place de la 
Bourse, walking as if absent-mindedly, and rather automatically, into the sweetshop to buy sweets. He had paid up his eight million loss without a murmur, and not one of his friends or family had heard 
a word of anger or resentment pass his lips. When he lost like this - a rare event - he would usually say that it served him right and would teach him to be less careless; and everyone smiled, for 
carelessness from Gundermann was scarcely imaginable. But this time the hard lesson must have lain heavy on his heart; the idea that he, so cold, so much the master of facts and men, should have 
been beaten by Saccard, that reckless and passionate madman, must certainly have been unbearable. So from that time on he began to watch Saccard closely, certain of getting his revenge. At once, 
given the widespread infatuation with the Universal, he had taken up a position as an observer convinced that over-rapid successes and dishonest prosperity always led to the worst disasters. However, 
the thousand-franc rate was still reasonable, and he was waiting to start to bring it down. His theory was that one could not provoke events on the Bourse, the most one could do was foresee them and 
profit by them once they occurred. Logic was the sole master of events, and truth, in speculation as everywhere else, was an all-powerful force. As soon as the share-prices became too inflated they 
would collapse: a fall was then a mathematical certainty, and he would simply be there, ready to see his calculation fulfilled and to pocket his profit. Already he had fixed on the rate of fifteen hundred 
francs to begin the war. So, when the share-price reached fifteen hundred he began to sell Universals, just a little at first but slightly more at each settlement day, following a predetermined plan. There 
was no need for a syndicate of bear dealers; he alone would be sufficient; sensible people would clearly perceive the truth and follow his lead. That rowdy Universal, that Universal which was so rapidly 
taking up so much room in the market and rising up threateningly against the big Jewish banks, he would coolly wait for it to crack all by itself, then, with a shove of his shoulder, cast it to the ground. 
It was said later that it was Gundermann who secretly facilitated Saccard’s purchase of an ancient building in the Rue de Londres that he intended to demolish and replace with the mansion of his 
dreams, the palace which would provide sumptuous accommodation for his bank. He had managed to persuade the board of directors, and the work began in mid-October. 

On the very day when the first stone was laid, with great ceremony, Saccard was at the newspaper office at about four o’clock waiting for Jantrou, who had gone to take reports of the ceremony to 
some friendly papers, when he received a visit from Baroness Sandorff. She had first asked for the editor and then, as if by chance, had come upon the manager of the Universal, who had gallantly 
offered his services for whatever information she required, leading her into his own room at the end of the corridor. And there, at the first brutal attack, she surrendered like a prostitute, on the divan, 
resigned in advance to the event. 

But a complication arose, for Madam Caroline, out shopping in Montmartre, called in at the newspaper. She sometimes dropped in like this to answer some query of Saccard’s or just to get the news. 
Besides she knew Dejoie, having got him his job, and always stopped for a minute to chat, happy in the gratitude he showed her. That day, not having found Dejoie in the antechamber, she entered 
the corridor and bumped into him just as he was getting back from listening at the door. This had now become a real malady; he trembled feverishly and pressed his ear at every keyhole, trying to 
surprise the secrets of the Bourse. But this time what he overheard and understood had rather embarrassed him, and he smiled vaguely. 

‘He is here, isn’t he?’ said Madam Caroline, wishing to get past. Dejoie stopped her and, not having time to invent a lie, stammered: 

‘Yes he’s there but you can’t go in.’ 

‘What do you mean, | can’t go in?’ 

‘No, he is with a lady.’ 

She had turned quite white, and Dejoie, knowing nothing of the situation, with multiple winks and nods and expressive mimicry, indicated what was happening. 

‘Who is this lady?’ she asked curtly. 

He had no reason to hide the name from his benefactress, so he leaned over to whisper in her ear: 

‘Baroness Sandorff ... Oh! She’s been hanging round him for some time.’ 

Madam Caroline stood quite still for a moment. In the gloom of the corridor the livid pallor of her face remained invisible. She had just felt a sharp and cruel pain in her heart, of a sort she could not 
remember ever having felt before; and it was stupefaction at this appalling wound that rooted her to the spot. And now what would she do, break into the room? Fall upon that woman? Hit them both 
with a scandal? 

She was still standing there, indecisive and dazed, when Marcelle, who had come to get her husband, approached her gaily. The young woman had only recently made her acquaintance. 


‘Ah, it’s you, dear lady ... Just imagine, we’re going to the theatre this evening! Oh! it’s quite a business, it has to be very cheap ... But Paul has discovered a little restaurant where we can eat for thirty- 
five sous each...’ 
Jordan arrived and interrupted his wife with a laugh. 
‘Two courses, a carafe of wine, and as much bread as you like!’ 
‘And’, Marcelle went on, ‘we're not taking a cab; it's such fun to walk home when it’s very late! ... And since we're rich this evening, we'll get an almond cake for twenty sous to take home ... Such a 
celebration! A fantastic treat!’ 
She went away full of delight, on her husband’s arm. And Madam Caroline who came back with them to the antechamber, had now recovered enough strength to smile. ‘Have a lovely time,’ she 
murmured in a tremulous voice. Then she also left. She loved Saccard, and this caused her both astonishment and pain, as if it were a shameful wound she was unwilling to reveal. 

035 
2 months later, on a mild, grey November day, Madam Caroline went up to the workroom straight after lunch to get to work. Her brother, now in Constantinople, and busy with his grand Oriental railways 
project, had asked her to look up the notes he had made on their first trip, and then to draw up a sort of report, to serve as a historical record; and for a good two weeks now, she had been trying to get 
totally absorbed in this task. It was so warm that day that she let the fire go out and opened the window, and before sitting down again, she gazed for a moment at the tall, bare trees in the garden of 
the hotel Beauvilliers, purplish against the pale sky. 
She had been writing for almost half-an-hour when the need for a particular document took her off on a long search among the files piled up on the table. She got up and rummaged among some other 
papers, then went back with her hands full, and sat down again. And as she sorted through a few loose pages, she came upon some religious pictures, an illustrated view of the Holy Sepulchre and a 
prayer framed by the instruments of the Passion, a sovereign guarantee of salvation in those moments of distress when the soul is in peril. Then she remembered that her brother, like the pious grown- 
up child that he was, had bought these images in Jerusalem. Her feelings suddenly overcame her, and her cheeks became wet with tears. Ah, that brother of hers, so intelligent, so unappreciated for 
so long, how lucky he was to have his faith, and not want to smile at this naive, chocolate-box picture of the Holy Sepulchre, how fortunate to be able to find serene strength in his belief in the efficacy 
of this prayer with its sugary verses. She could see him now, too trusting, too easily taken in perhaps but so upright, so steady, so free from rebellion or conflict. She, on the other hand, no longer a 
believer, had endured two months of suffering and struggle, her mind burned by reading and battered by arguments, and how passionately she had wished in her hours of weakness, that she had 
remained simple and ingenuous like him, able to soothe her bleeding heart by repeating three times, morning and evening, that childish prayer framed by the nails, the lance, the crown, and the sponge 
of the Passion! 
In the days that followed the brutal accident through which she had learned of Saccard’s affair with Baroness Sandorff, she had steeled herself, by a great effort of will, to resist the urge to keep watch 
on them and find out more. She was not the wife of this man, nor did she wish to be the passionate mistress, jealous enough to provoke a scandal; and the worst of it was that she still could not bring 
herself to refuse him, in the intimacy of their everyday life. This was because of the quiet, simply affectionate way in which she had at first viewed their affair: a friendship that had inevitably led to her 
giving herself, as often happens between a man and a woman. She was no longer twenty, and she had acquired a great deal of tolerance after the harsh experience of her marriage. At thirty-six, as 
she was so sensible, and believed herself to be quite without illusions, couldn’t she just shut her eyes to things and behave more like a mother than a lover toward this friend, to whom she had 
surrendered herself late in life, in a momentary moral lapse, this friend, who was himself well past the age of romantic heroes? She had frequently remarked that people often attached too much 
importance to these sexual relations, sometimes mere encounters that were then allowed to complicate their entire lives. But then she was the first to smile at the immorality of her remark, for didn’t 
that mean that all sins were permitted, and every woman could belong to every man? And yet so many women are sensible enough to accept sharing with a rival, that the good-natured character of 
current practice seems better than the jealous demand for sole and total possession! But these were all just theoretical ways of making life bearable; and although she forced herself into abnegation, 
continuing to be the devoted housekeeper, the unusually intelligent servant, willing to offer her body when she had already given her heart and mind, it was all in vain, for her body and her passion rose 
in revolt, and she suffered dreadfully from not knowing everything, not violently breaking with Saccard, and flinging in his face the terrible wrong he had done her. She had, however, mastered herself 
sufficiently to be able to hold her tongue, remaining calm and continuing to smile, and never in her whole existence, harsh as it had been, had she felt the need of so much strength. 
For a moment longer, with the smile, sad but full of tenderness, of a non-believer, she gazed at the sacred images she still held in her hands. But she was no longer seeing them, she was trying to work 
out what Saccard might have been doing the day before, and what he was doing this very day, in an endless and irresistible churning of her mind that instinctively returned to this inquisition, once she 
allowed it to be less than fully occupied. He seemed anyway to be leading his usual life, his mornings spent dealing with his managerial responsibilities, his afternoons at the Bourse, and in the evening 
dinner engagements, first-nights, a life of pleasure, and a few theatre girls, about whom she felt no jealousy. But she had the feeling that he had some new interest, something that occupied the hours 
he had previously spent in other ways — it was that woman, no doubt, and meetings with her somewhere she would not allow herself to know about. All this made her suspicious and distrustful, and 
she began once more, in spite of herself, to ‘act the policeman’, as her brother had laughingly called it, even about the affairs of the Universal, that she had quite ceased to keep an eye on, so great for 
a time had been her confidence in Saccard. Certain irregularities now struck her forcibly and upset her. Then she found to her surprise that she didn’t really care, and didn’t have the strength to speak 
up or act, so totally gripped was she by the one anguish, that betrayal she had tried to accept but which was choking her. Ashamed to feel tears overcoming her again, she hid the pictures away, 
mortally regretting that she could not get on her knees to find comfort in a church, and weep for hours until she had no more tears to shed. 
After ten minutes, Madam Caroline had calmed down and was working on the report again when the valet came in to tell her that Charles, a coachman who had been dismissed the day before, was 
insisting on speaking to her. Saccard himself had engaged him but had caught him stealing from the oat store. She hesitated, then agreed to see him. Tall, good-looking, clean-shaven, and swaying 
his hips with the confident, conceited air of a man that women spend money on, Charles came in, full of insolence. 
‘Madan, I’ve come about my two shirts that the laundress has lost and refuses to account for. Madam surely can’t imagine that | can simply accept such a loss ... and since Madam is the person in 
charge, | want Madam to reimburse me for my shirts ... Yes, | want fifteen francs.’ 
Madam Caroline was very strict on such household matters. She would perhaps have given him the fifteen francs, just to avoid an argument. But the effrontery of the man, caught red-handed the day 
before, quite revolted her. 
‘| owe you nothing, and shan’t give you a sou ... Besides, Sir warned me about you and absolutely forbade me to do anything for you.’ 
At this, Charles took a step forward, threateningly. 
‘Ah, so that’s what Sir said! | thought as much, and Sir was wrong, because now we'll have some fun ... I’m not so stupid as not to have seen that Madam is his mistress...’ 
Flushing, Madam Caroline stood up to send him away. But he didn’t give her the chance, and went on: 
‘And perhaps Madam will be happy to know where Sir goes from four o’clock to six, two or three times a week, when he’s sure of finding a certain person alone...’ 
She had suddenly turned very pale, as if all her blood was flowing back to her heart. She made a violent gesture, as if to force back into his throat this information she had been avoiding for the last two 
months. 
‘| absolutely forbid you...’ 
But he shouted over her. 
‘It's Madam the Baroness Sandorff ... She is kept by Sir Delcambre, and to enjoy her in comfort, he rents a little ground-floor apartment in the Rue Caumartin, in a building with a fruit-stall in front, near 
the corner of the Rue Saint-Nicolas ... And Sir goes along to take his place while it’s still nice and warm...’ 
She had reached for the bell to get the man thrown out but he would certainly have carried on speaking in front of the servants. 
‘Oh, when | say warm! ... | have a friend there, Clarisse, the chambermaid, and she has watched them together, and seen her mistress, a real icicle of a woman, doing all sorts of filthy things with 
him...’ 
‘Be quiet you wretch! ... Here, take your fifteen francs.’ 
And with a gesture of unspeakable contempt, she gave him the money, realising it was the only way to get rid of him. And indeed, he at once became quite polite again. 
‘For myself, | only want to help Madam ... The building with the fruit-stall. The steps at the back of the courtyard ... Today is Thursday, and it’s four o’clock, if Madam wants to catch them...’ 
She pushed him toward the door, her lips tightly pressed together, her face livid. 
‘All the more so today, when Madam would perhaps witness something really amusing ... Not likely Clarisse is going to stay in such a place! And when one has had good masters, one leaves them a 
little souvenir, isn’t that so? ... Good afternoon, Madam.’ 
At last he was gone. Madam Caroline stood stock still for a few seconds trying to understand, and realising what sort of scene awaited Saccard. Then, drained of strength, she gave a long groan and 
slumped over her work-table, while the tears that had been choking her for so long flowed freely. 
This Clarisse, a skinny blonde girl, had simply betrayed her mistress, offering Delcambre the chance to surprise her with another man in the very apartment he was paying for. She had first asked for 
five hundred francs but as he was very miserly, she’d been forced to haggle, and finally settled for two hundred francs to be paid cash in hand, the moment she opened the bedroom door for him. She 
herself slept in the apartment, in a little room behind the dressing-room. The Baroness had taken her on for the sake of discretion, to avoid having the concierge in to do the housework. Most of the 
time Clarisse lived a life of idleness in the empty apartment, with nothing to do in between the assignations, just keeping out of the way and disappearing as soon as Delcambre or Saccard arrived. It 
was in this building that she had met Charles, who for a long time had been coming in at night to share with her the big bed in the master bedroom, with the sheets still in disarray from the day's 
debauchery, and it was indeed she who had recommended Charles to Saccard as a solid, honest fellow. Since his dismissal, she had shared in his resentment, especially since her mistress was not 
playing fair with her, and she had found another job which would pay her five francs a month more. At first Charles had wanted to write to Baron Sandorff but she had thought it would be more amusing 
and more lucrative to arrange a surprise with Delcambre. So that Thursday, with everything prepared for her big plan, she waited. 
At four o'clock, when Saccard arrived, Baroness Sandorff was already there, stretched out on the chaise longue in front of the fire. She was usually very punctual, like a businesswoman who knows 
the value of her time. On the first few encounters, Saccard had felt disillusioned at not finding the ardent lover he had hoped for in this woman, with her dark hair, bruised eyelids, and the provocative 
allure of a wild Bacchante. She was like marble, tired of her useless quest for a sensation that never happened, wholly absorbed by her gambling, the stress of which at least warmed her blood. Then, 
having felt that she was curious, free of disgust, and resigned even to revulsion, if she thought it might offer some new thrill, he had depraved her to the point where she would give him caresses of any 
and every sort. She talked about the stock exchange, prised bits of information out of him, and as she had been winning — chance no doubt playing its part — since their affair began, she regarded 
Saccard rather as a lucky charm, something you pick up and kiss, even if it’s dirty, because it brings you luck. 
Clarisse had made such a big fire that day that they didn’t get into bed, preferring the extra pleasure of staying on the chaise longue in front of the leaping flames. Outside, night was about to fall. But 
the blinds were closed, the curtains carefully drawn, and two large lamps with frosted-glass globes and no shade, threw their stark light upon them. 
Saccard had hardly entered the room before Delcambre, in turn, alighted from his carriage. The Public Prosecutor Delcambre, a personal acquaintance of the Emperor, and on his way to becoming a 
minister, was a thin, sallow man of about fifty, tall and solemn in stature, his clean-shaven face deeply furrowed, and severely austere. His rugged nose, like an eagle’s beak, seemed as devoid of 
weakness as of forgiveness. As he mounted the steps at his usual pace, measured and grave, he had the same cold and dignified air as he had in the courtroom. No one in the building knew him, for 
he generally came only at night. Clarisse was waiting for him in the tiny antechamber. 
‘If Sir will just follow me, and | strongly urge Sir to make no noise.’ 
He hesitated - why not enter by the door that opened directly into the bedroom? But she explained very quietly that it would almost certainly be bolted, so they would need to break it down, and if she 
were forewarned, Madam would have time to rearrange herself. No! What she wanted was to let him catch her just as she herself had seen her one day, when peering through the keyhole. To this end 
she had devised a very simple plan. Her own room had formerly communicated with the dressing-room by a door now kept locked, and since the key had been thrown into a drawer, she had only had 
to retrieve it, and reopen the door; so, thanks to this unused and forgotten door, it was possible, without making any noise, to enter the dressing-room that was separated from the bedroom simply by 
a screen. Madam would certainly not be expecting anyone to come in from there. 
‘Just trust me, Sir. Don’t | have every reason for this to succeed?’ 
She slipped through the half-open door, disappearing for a second, leaving Delcambre by himself in her tiny maid’s bedroom, with its unmade bed and its bowl of soapy water; Clarisse had already 
sent off her trunk in the morning, so as to be ready to leave as soon as the job was done. Then she came back, closing the door quietly behind her. 
‘Sir will need to wait a while. It’s not time yet. They’re just talking.’ 


Delcambre remained dignified, not uttering a word but standing there quite still under the slightly mocking glances the girl directed at him. However, he was tiring, and a nervous tic was twitching all the 
left-hand side of his face, as repressed anger flooded up to his brain. Beneath the icy severity of his professional mask, the hidden raging male, with ogre-like appetites, now secretly began to growl 
with anger at this flesh that was being stolen from him. 

‘Let's get on with it, let’s get on with it,’ he repeated, hardly knowing what he was saying, his hands trembling feverishly. 

But when Clarisse, after disappearing once more, returned with a finger to her lips, she begged him to wait a little longer. 

‘| assure you, Sir, be sensible, otherwise you'll miss the best of it ... Ina moment or two they'll really be at it.’ 

And Delcambre, his legs suddenly giving way, had to sit for a moment on the maid's little bed. Night was falling, and he stayed there in the dark, while the chambermaid, listening carefully, captured 
every slightest sound from the bedroom, sounds which he also heard but so amplified by the buzzing in his ears that they seemed like the tramping of an army on the march. 

At last he felt Clarisse’s hand groping along his arm. He understood, and without a word gave her an envelope into which he had slipped the promised two hundred francs. And she walked in first, drew 
aside the dressing-room screen, and pushed him into the bedroom, with the words: 

‘Look! There they are!’ 

In front of the roaring fire with its glowing coals, Saccard was lying on his back on the edge of the chaise longue, wearing nothing but his shirt that was rolled up, right up to his armpits, exposing, from 
his feet all the way to his shoulders, his dark skin which age had covered with animal-like hair, while the Baroness was on her knees, completely naked and toasted quite pink by the flames; and the 
two big lamps lit them both up with so brilliant a light that the slightest details stood out, thrown into extravagant relief. 

Gaping and gasping at this unnatural flagrante delicto, Delcambre had stopped, while the two others, as if thunderstruck and stupefied at seeing this man coming in from the dressing-room, remained 
quite still, with wild, staring eyes. 

‘Ah, you filthy pigs!’ the Public Prosecutor at last stammered out. ‘Pigs! Pigs!’ 

It was the only word he could find, and he kept repeating it, emphasizing it each time with the same jerky gesture to give it more force. The woman had now leapt up, frantic at her nakedness, turning 
this way and that, looking for the clothes she had left in the dressing-room, where she couldn’t go and get them; and having managed to grab a white petticoat which was lying there she covered her 
shoulders with it, gripping the two ends of the waistband between her teeth, to pull it round her neck and over her bosom. The man, who had also got up from the chaise longue, pulled down his shirt, 
looking very put out. 

‘Pigs!’ Delcambre repeated again. ‘Pigs! And in this room that I’m paying for!’ 

And shaking his fist at Saccard, growing more and more furious at the idea that these filthy activities were taking place on furniture bought with his money, he raged at them. 

‘This place is mine, you filthy pig! And this woman is mine — you are a pig and a thief!’ 

Saccard, who wasn’t angry, would have tried to calm him down, feeling very embarrassed at being caught like this in his shirt, and thoroughly annoyed by the whole affair. But the word ‘thie? offended 
him. 

‘Lord! Sir,’ he replied, ‘when one wants to have a woman all to oneself, the first thing you do is give her what she needs.’ 

This allusion to his meanness was the ultimate provocation for Delcambre. He became unrecognizable, frightening, as if the human animal, all the hidden priapism within him, was bursting out through 
his skin. That face, so dignified and cold, had suddenly turned red and was swelling, bulging, protruding like the muzzle of a furious beast. His rage was releasing the carnal brute within, in the awful 
pain of all this stirred-up filth. 

‘Needs? Needs?’ he spluttered. ‘What she needs is the gutter ... Ah! The slut!’ 

And he made such a violent gesture at the Baroness that she took fright. She had remained standing, motionless, only managing to hide her bosom with the petticoat by leaving her belly and thighs 
exposed. Realising that this display of her guilty nudity was enraging him further, she retreated to the chaise longue and sat on it, with her legs together and knees drawn up in such a way as to hide 
as much as she could. Then she just stayed there, without a gesture or word, her head lowered, casting sly, sidelong glances at the battle, a female being fought over by men, waiting to become the 
prize of the victor. 

Saccard had bravely thrown himself in front of her. 

‘At least you're not going to strike her!’ 

The two men were now face to face. 

‘Come now, Sir,’ Saccard went on, ‘this has got to stop. We can’t go on rowing like cabbies ... It is indeed true, | am Madam’s lover. And | tell you again, if you paid for the furniture here, | have paid 
for...’ 

‘For what?’ 

‘Lots of things: the other day for instance, the ten thousand francs owing on her old account with Mazaud that you had absolutely refused to pay ... | have the same rights as you. A pig, possibly! But a 
thief? Oh no! You will withdraw that word.’ 

Beside himself, Delcambre shouted: 

‘You are a thief, and I’m going to smash your face in if you don’t clear off this instant.’ 

But now Saccard too was growing angry. As he pulled his trousers back on, he protested: 

‘Ah, that’s enough, you’re seriously annoying me now! | shall go if and when | choose ... And it certainly won't be a fellow like you who'll frighten me away!’ 

And when he had put his boots back on, he firmly stamped his feet on the carpet, and said: 

‘There, I’m all fixed now, and here | stay.’ 

Choking with rage, Delcambre moved nearer, his face thrust forward. 

‘Filthy pig, will you get out!’ 

‘Not before you, you old scoundrel!’ 

‘And if | give you a good slap across the face!’ 

‘Then I'll give you a good kick somewhere else.’ 

Nose to nose and teeth bared, the two men barked at each other. Quite forgetting themselves, making a nonsense of their education, caught in the flow of filthy mud in this rut they were fighting over, 
the magistrate and the financier were reduced to rowing like drunken carters, hurling appalling words at each other, seeking ever-fouler language. Their voices were strangled in their throats, they were 
frothing at the mouth with filth. 

On the chaise longue, the Baroness was still waiting for one of them to throw the other one out. Now that she had calmed down and was thinking of the future, the only thing still bothering her was the 
presence of the chambermaid, whom she knew to be waiting behind the dressing-room door, enjoying the scene. As the girl craned her neck, with a satisfied chuckle at hearing these gentlemen saying 
such disgusting things, the two women caught sight of each other, the mistress huddled up in her nudity, the servant standing there all neat and tidy, with her little flat collar; and they exchanged a look 
that blazed with the age-old hatred of female rivals, in that equality that levels farm-girls and duchesses, when they have no clothes on. 

But Saccard too had seen Clarisse. He angrily finished getting dressed, pulled on his waistcoat, turned back to fling another insult into Delcambre’s face, pulled on the left sleeve of his coat, yelling 
another insult, then the right sleeve with yet more, and more again, hurling them out by the bucketful. Then suddenly, to bring things to an end: 

‘Clarisse! Come on in! ... Open the doors, open the windows, so the whole house and the whole street can hear! Sir the Public Prosecutor wants people to know he’s here, and I’m going to make sure 
they do!’ 

Turing pale, Delcambre stepped back when he saw him moving towards one of the windows as if to undo the catch. This terrible man was quite capable of carrying out his threat, since he didn’t give 
a hoot about scandal. 

‘Ah! You scoundrel, you scoundrel,’ murmured the magistrate. ‘You make a great pair, you and that trollop. | leave her to you...’ 

‘That's right, clear off! You’re not wanted here ... At least her bills will get paid and she won't have to moan about poverty any more ... Here! Do you want six sous for the omnibus?’ 

At this insult, Delcambre paused for a moment in the doorway of the dressing-room. He had now regained his tall, lean stature and his pallid face, furrowed by rigid lines. He stretched out his arm, and 
made a vow: 

‘| swear you'll pay for this ... Oh! I'll get back at you, just look out!’ 

Then he disappeared. Immediately behind him came the sound of a skirt hurrying away; it was the chambermaid who, fearing a row, was making her escape, greatly amused at the thought of what fun 
it had been. 

Saccard, still shaken, and shuffling his feet, went and closed the doors, then returned to the bedroom, where the Baroness still sat as if glued to her chair. He strode around, poked a falling ember back 
into the fire; and only then noticing her, so strangely and scantily clad, with that petticoat over her shoulders, he now behaved with great decorum. 

‘Come, get yourself dressed, my dear ... and don’t be upset. It’s a stupid business but it's nothing, nothing at all ... We'll meet again here, the day after tomorrow, and sort things out, all right? | have 
to go now, | have an appointment with Huret.’ 

And as she was at last putting her underwear back on, and he was just leaving, he called out from the antechamber: 

‘And remember, if you buy any Italian stock don’t do anything silly! Only buy if they're offering a premium.’ 

Meanwhile, at that very moment, Madam Caroline was sitting with her head slumped over the work-table, sobbing. The brutal information from the coachman, this betrayal of Saccard’s that she could 
no longer ignore, stirred up in her all the suspicions and all the fears she had tried to keep buried. She had forced herself to remain serene and hopeful about the dealings of the Universal, and blinded 
by her feelings, had colluded in all the things she was not being told, the things she didn’t try to find out. Now she reproached herself with savage remorse for the reassuring letter she had written to 
her brother at the time of the last Annual General Meeting; for she knew, now that jealousy had reopened her eyes and ears, that illegalities were still happening and constantly getting worse; the 
Sabatani account had grown, and under cover of this frontman the bank was speculating more and more; in addition there were the massive and mendacious advertisements, the foundations of sand 
and mud on which they were building the whole colossal enterprise, while its rapid, almost miraculous rise filled her with more terror than joy. What worried her above all was the terrible pace of it all, 
the way the Universal was being urged along at such a gallop, like an engine crammed with coal, launched along diabolical rails until the point when everything would shatter and explode in one final 
crash. She wasn’t naive, nor was she a simpleton, easily fooled; even if she was ignorant about technical banking operations, she well understood the reason for this overdoing of things, this feverish 
pace, all intended to intoxicate people, and whirl them into the epidemic madness of the dancing millions. Every morning had to produce a rise in the price, people had to be made to believe in ever- 
greater success, in monumental cash desks, enchanted cash desks, that took in streams of gold and sent back rivers, oceans of gold. Her poor brother, so gullible, so beguiled and enthused — was 
she really going to let him down, abandon him to this flood that threatened one day to drown them all? She despaired at her inertia and helplessness. 

Twilight now was darkening the workroom, not even lit by a glow from the now dead fire, and in the deepening shadows, Madam Caroline wept even more. It was feeble to cry like this, for she knew 
full well that such a flood of tears did not come from anxiety over the dealings of the Universal. Saccard alone was driving this terrifying gallop, lashing the beast with such ferocity and extraordinary 
lack of moral conscience, even at the risk of killing it. He was the sole culprit, and it made her shudder when she tried to see into his mind, into the dark soul of this money-man, that soul unknown even 
to himself, in which darkness hid further darkness, in an infinite mire of every kind of degeneracy. What she couldn't yet see clearly she already suspected, and it made her tremble. But the gradual 
discovery of so many lesions, and the fear of some catastrophe to come, would not have had her weeping helplessly at her table like this but rather would have made her pull herself together in her 
need to resist and recover. She knew herself, she was a fighter. No, if she sobbed so hard, like a sickly child, it was because she loved Saccard, and because Saccard, at that very moment, was with 
another woman. And that admission she was forced to make to herself filled her with shame and redoubled her tears until they almost choked her. 

‘To have so little pride, my God!’ she stammered aloud. ‘To be so weak and wretched. To be so incapable of doing what | need to do!’ 

Just then, in the darkness of the room, she was astonished to hear a voice. It was Maxime who, familiar with the house, had let himself in. 

‘Hello, what are you doing, sitting here weeping in the dark?’ 

Embarrassed at being caught like this, she struggled to control her sobbing, while he went on: 

‘| beg your pardon, | thought my father was back from the Bourse ... A lady asked me to bring him to dinner with her.’ 

But the valet then brought in a lamp, put it on the table, and withdrew. The whole of the vast room was illuminated by the gentle light from the lampshade. 


‘It's nothing,’ Madam Caroline tried to explain, ‘just one of those little upsets that women sometimes have, though I’m generally more stable.’ 

And dry-eyed, sitting up straight, she was already smiling, valiant and mettlesome as ever. For a moment, the young man looked at her, sitting so proudly, with her large, clear eyes and firm mouth, her 
face full of noble kindness, softened and made especially charming by her dense crown of white hair; and he thought how young she still looked, with her white hair and equally white teeth, an adorable 
woman, who had become beautiful. Then he thought of his father, and shrugged his shoulders with a mixture of pity and scorn. 

‘It's because of him, isn’t it? He’s the one who’s got you into such a state.’ 

She tried to deny it but she was choking, and her eyes once more filled with tears. 

‘Ah! My dear lady, | told you that you had illusions about Papa and that they wouldn't do you any good ... It was inevitable that he’d devour you too!’ 

Then she remembered the day when she had gone to Maxime to borrow the two thousand francs to pay for Victor's release. Hadn’t he then promised to talk to her, when she wanted to know more? 
Wasn't this her opportunity to question him, and learn all about the past? An irresistible need drove her on: now that she had started on the downward path, she had to go all the way. That was the only 
brave thing to do, the only thing worthy of her, and useful for everyone. But finding such an interrogation repugnant, she changed the subject, as if wanting to break off the conversation. 

‘| still owe you two thousand francs,’ she said. ‘I hope you don’t mind too much having to wait for them?’ 

He made a gesture indicating that she could have all the time she wanted. Then, suddenly, he added: 

‘By the way, how is that monster, my little brother?’ 

‘He’s making me despair, | haven't told your father anything yet ... | should so like to scrub him up a bit, so the poor thing might be loved!’ 

Maxime gave a disturbing laugh, and when she looked at him enquiringly: 

‘Lord! | think you're just giving yourself unnecessary bother. Papa won't understand all the trouble you've taken ... Family problems are nothing new to him!’ 

She was still looking at him, so very proper in his self-centred enjoyment of life, so thoroughly cynical about human relations, even those created by pleasure. He had smiled to himself, enjoying the 
hidden malice of his last remark. And she realised she was getting very close to the secrets of these two men. 

‘You lost your mother when you were very young?’ 

‘Yes, | hardly knew her ... | was still in school in Plassans when she died here in Paris ... Our uncle, Dr Pascal, kept my sister Clotilde with him in Plassans, and I’ve only ever seen her once since 
then.’ 

‘But your father remarried?’ 

He hesitated. His eyes, so clear and empty, had clouded over with a slight reddish mist. 

‘Oh! Yes, yes, remarried ... a magistrate’s daughter, a Béraud du Chatel ... Renée, not a mother to me but a good friend...’ 

Then, with a certain familiarity, he sat down beside her: 

‘Look, you have to understand Papa. He’s no worse — God knows! - than the rest. But his children, his wives, in fact everyone and everything around him, all come second to money ... Oh, let’s be 
Clear, it’s not that he loves money like a miser, wanting to have a whole heap of it and hide it in a cellar. No! If he wants to make it gush out from everywhere, and if he doesn’t care what sources he 
taps, it’s just to see it flowing around him in torrents, it’s for all the enjoyment he can get out of it, in luxury, pleasure, and power ... What can you do? It’s in his blood, and he’d sell us both, you, me, 
anyone at all, if we were part of some deal. And he would do all that quite unthinkingly, as a man of quality, for he really is the poet of the million, money simply makes him mad, makes him a scoundrel 
- oh! a scoundrel on a grand scale!’ 

This was just what Madam Caroline had thought, and she nodded in agreement as she listened to Maxime. Ah! Money! Money the corrupter, the poisoner, shrivelling souls, driving out all goodness, 
affection and love for others. Money alone was the great culprit, the promoter of all human cruelty and filth. At this moment, she cursed it and loathed it, with all the indignant revulsion of her nobility of 
soul and her womanly probity. If only she had the power, she would have destroyed all the money in the world, as one would crush disease underfoot to save the world’s health. 

‘And your father remarried,’ she repeated after a silence, in a slow, embarrassed voice, caught in a confused awakening of memories. Who was it had mentioned this story to her? She couldn't tell: a 
woman no doubt, some friend from the time of her first moving in to the Rue Saint-Lazare, when the new tenant had arrived to occupy the first floor. Wasn't it something about a marriage for money, a 
shameful bargain that had been struck, and then later on hadn't some crime entered the household, tolerated and even thriving, a monstrous kind of adultery, almost incest? 

‘Renée’, Maxime went on very quietly, as if in spite of himself, ‘was only a few years older than me.’ 

He had raised his head and was looking at Madam Caroline; and with sudden abandon, and an irrational surge of confidence in this woman who seemed so robust and reasonable, he related the past, 
not as a coherent narrative but in bits, in incomplete, seemingly involuntary admissions that she had to stitch together. Was it an old rancour against his father that he was thus settling? That rivalry that 
had existed between them, and still made them strangers to each other, even now, with nothing in common? He made no accusations against him and seemed incapable of anger but his quiet laugh 
turned into a sneer, and he spoke of these abominations with an unpleasant and sneaky pleasure in blackening his father by raking up so many vile events. 

And thus it was that Madam Caroline learned the terrible story from beginning to end: Saccard selling his name, taking money to marry a girl whom someone had seduced; Saccard, with his money 
and wild and dazzling life, finally making that sick, grown-up child quite unbalanced; Saccard in need of money, and requiring a signature from her, accepting the love affair of his son and his wife under 
his own roof, shutting his eyes to it, like a good patriarch, happy for people to enjoy themelves. Money, money the king, money the god, reigning high above blood, above tears, adored in its infinite 
power far above any vain human scruples. And as money grew ever greater, and Saccard was revealed to her with all that diabolical greatness, Madam Caroline was seized by a real terror, frozen and 
distraught at the thought that she, like so many others, belonged to this monster. 

‘There!’ said Maxime, ending his story. ‘It hurts me to see you like this but it’s better for you to be warned. And don’t let it make you fall out with my father. I'd be really sorry to see that, because it would 
again be you who'd end up weeping over it, not him ... So now do you understand why | refuse to lend him a sou?’ 

As she made no reply, struck to the heart and unable to speak, he stood up, and glanced at a mirror, with the tranquil ease of a good-looking man, certain of the propriety of his life. Then he came back 
to her. 

‘You see? Such things age one very quickly ... | decided to settle down right away, so | married a girl who was sick, and who died, and today | can swear that no one will make me do stupid things ever 
again ... No! You see, Papa is incorrigible, because he has no moral sense.’ 

He took her hand, and feeling how cold it was, held it for a moment in his own. 

‘I'm going now, since he’s still not back ... But don’t take it so hard! | thought you were so strong! And say thank-you to me, for the only really stupid thing is to be duped.’ 

He was at last leaving when he paused at the door with a laugh, and added: 

‘| was forgetting — tell him Madam de Jeumont wants him to come to dinner ... You know, Madam de Jeumont, the one who slept with the Emperor for a hundred thousand francs ... And have no fear 
on that score, for however mad Papa may be, | dare to hope he’s not capable of paying that sort of price for a woman!’ 

Once alone, Madam Caroline did not move. She just sat, crushed, on her chair, in the suddenly heavy silence of the vast room, gazing fixedly at the lamp with eyes widened. It was as if a veil had 
suddenly been torn away: what she had been refusing to see clearly until then, what she had only tremulously suspected, she now saw it all, in all its hideous crudeness, with no possible mitigation. 
She saw Saccard stripped naked, with his ravaged money-man’s soul, a soul complicated and murky in its decay; he really knew no ties nor barriers, just pursuing his appetites with the unbridled 
instincts of a man who recognizes no limit save his own impotence. He had shared his wife with his son, sold his son, sold his wife, sold everyone who came within his reach; he had sold himself, and 
he would sell her too, would sell her brother, and turn their hearts and minds into cash. He was no more than a money-maker, one who threw things and beings alike into the melting-pot to turn them 
into money. In a brief moment of lucidity she saw the Universal sweating money from every pore, forming a lake, an ocean of money, in the midst of which, suddenly, with a terrible cracking noise, the 
whole enterprise sank to the bottom. Ah! Money! Horrible money that soils and devours everything! 

With an angry movement Madam Caroline got up. No, no! It was monstrous, it was over, she could not stay with this man any longer. His betrayal of her she would have forgiven; but she felt sickened 
by all this filth in his past, and she shook with terror at the threat of further crimes yet to come. She simply had to leave at once if she didn’t want to be spattered with mud herself, and crushed beneath 
the wreckage. And she felt a need to go far away, very far, to rejoin her brother in the Orient, a need to disappear even more than a need to warn him. To get away, get away immediately! It was not 
yet six o’clock, she could catch the express for Marseilles at seven fifty-five, for she felt it quite beyond her to set eyes on Saccard again. She would buy what she needed in Marseilles before going on 
board. Just some underwear in a trunk, a spare dress, and she would be off. She would be ready in a quarter of an hour. Then the sight of her work on the table, the report she had begun, made her 
pause for a moment. What was the use of taking all that, since everything was bound to collapse, being rotten at the base? She began, nevertheless, to put the documents and notes carefully away, 
out of her good housewifely habit of never leaving things in a mess. That task took her a few minutes, and calmed down the initial fever of her decision. And she was quite self-possessed again, casting 
a final glance around the room before leaving it, when the valet reappeared and handed her a bundle of newspapers and letters. 

Madam Caroline automatically looked at the addresses, and recognized in the pile a letter for her from her brother. It had been sent from Damascus, where Hamelin was then occupied with the planned 
branch-line from that city to Beirut. At first, she started to skim through it, standing near the lamp, promising herself she would read it slowly later, in the train but every sentence gripped her attention, 
she was unable to skip a single word, and eventually she sat down again at the table, and gave herself over entirely to reading the long and exciting twelve-page letter. 

Hamelin appeared to be having one of his happier days. He thanked his sister for the latest good news she had sent him from Paris, and he was now sending her even better news, for everything was 
going very well. The first balance-sheet of the General United Steamboat Company promised to be splendid, for the new steamboats were proving very successful, thanks to their excellent equipment 
and improved speed. He jokingly added that people travelled on them just for pleasure, and described the sea-ports as being overrun by people from the West; he couldn’t go anywhere off the beaten 
track, he wrote, without bumping into someone from the Paris boulevards. The Orient really had been opened up to France, just as he had predicted. Soon towns would spring up again on the fertile 
slopes of Lebanon. But above all, he painted a very vivid picture of the remote Carmel Gorge, where the silver mine was now fully operative. That wild site was becoming more human, for springs had 
been discovered in the gigantic pile of fallen rocks that blocked the valley to the north, and fields were being created; wheat was replacing the mastic trees, while a whole village had already been built 
close to the mine, simple wooden huts at first, just shacks for the workers but now small stone-built houses with gardens, the beginnings of a city which was going to keep on growing for as long as the 
deposits of ore were not exhausted. About five hundred inhabitants lived there, and a road had just been built, linking the village to Saint-Jean-d’Acre. From dawn to dusk the digging machines were 
roaring, waggons started up with a loud cracking of whips, women sang and children played and shouted here in this desert, where once the only sound that had broken the death-like silence was the 
slow beating of eagles’ wings. The scent of myrtles and broom still filled the air, so warm and deliciously pure. Finally Hamelin went on at length about the first railway line he was to open, from Bursa 
to Beirut via Angora and Aleppo. All the formalities had been concluded in Constantinople, and he was very pleased with some excellent modifications he had made to the planned route for the difficult 
passage through the Taurus mountains; he wrote of the mountain-passes and the plains that lay at the foot of the mountains with the rapture of a scientist who had found new coal mines and could 
already see the country covered with factories. His guidelines were in place, the location of the stations had been decided, some of them in totally isolated spots; with one town here and another further 
off, new towns would grow up around these stations, each placed at the crossing of natural highways. The seed was already sown for the future harvests of men and great things, and it was all 
germinating; within a few years it would be a new world. He ended with a tender kiss for his beloved sister, happy to associate her with this resurrection of a people, telling her that she was an important 
part of it, she who for so long had helped him, with her courage and her robust strength. 

Madam Caroline had finished the letter that now lay open on the table, and she was lost in thought, her eyes once more fixed upon the lamp. Then, without thinking, she looked up, scanning the walls, 
pausing at each of the maps, and every watercolour. In Beirut, the residence of the managing director of the General United Steamboat Company had now been built, with vast warehouses all around 
it. At Mount Carmel, the floor of that savage gorge, choked with bushes and rocks, was now being populated like the gigantic nest of a new race. In the Taurus range, levellings and new outlines were 
altering the horizons, opening up a path for the development of trade. And before her eyes, from these sheets pinned on the wall, with their geometric lines and faded colours, arose a whole image of 
that far-off country, visited so long ago and loved so much for its eternally blue sky and fertile soil. She saw once more the terraced gardens of Beirut, the valleys of the Lebanon, full of olive groves and 
mulberry trees, and the plains of Antioch and Aleppo with their vast orchards of delicious fruit. She could see herself once more with her brother in their continual journeying through that wonderful 
country where incalculable wealth was being wasted, unrecognized or spoiled, in a land of idleness and ignorance, with no roads, no industry, no agriculture and no schools. But now it was all springing 
to life in an extraordinary burst of new vigour. In this vision of the Orient of tomorrow, she could already see prosperous cities, cultivated fields and happy people. She could see them, she could hear 
the noisy work on the building-sites, and she saw that this ancient dormant land, now reawakened, was giving birth. 

Madam Caroline then had the sudden conviction that money was the manure in which this humanity of tomorrow was growing. Various phrases of Saccard’s came back to her, fragments of theories 
about speculation. She recalled his idea that without speculation there would be no great lively and fertile ventures, just as without lustfulness there would be no children. That excess of passion, and 
that base expenditure and wasting of life, were all necessary for the very continuation of life. If her brother was rejoicing and singing of victory far away, where construction work was under way and 
buildings were springing from the ground, it was because in Paris money was pouring down, rotting everything in the madness of speculation. Money, poisonous, destructive money, became the ferment 


of all social vegetation, providing the necessary compost for the accomplishment of the great works that would bring nations together and create peace on the earth. She had cursed money but now 
she was falling into a terrified admiration of it: for was it not money that alone had strength enough to raze a mountain, fill up a stretch of sea, and at last make the earth habitable for men, delivered 
from toil and now merely the drivers of machines? From money that did so much evil, everything good was being born. Now she didn’t know what to think, shaken to the roots of her being, already 
resolved not to leave after all, since there seemed to be such complete success in the East, and the battle was here in Paris; but she could not yet be calm, with her heart still bleeding. 
Madam Caroline rose, and went to lean her brow against the pane of one of the windows overlooking the Beauvilliers garden. Night had fallen and she could only see a faint light in the little side-room 
where the Countess and her daughter lived, to avoid getting the other rooms dirty, and having to spend money on heating. Behind the thin muslin curtains she could just make out the profile of the 
Countess, mending some garment with her own hands, while Alice painted watercolours that she knocked off by the dozen, and must be selling in secret. They had a stroke of bad luck when their 
horse had fallen sick, so they had been tied to the house for two weeks, determined not to be seen out on foot but shrinking from hiring a carriage. But in that poverty, so heroically concealed, one hope 
now kept them going with more courage, and that was the continued rise of the Universal shares and the already very considerable gains which they could see falling upon them in a dazzling shower 
of gold on the day they decided to sell with the share-price at its peak. The Countess was promising herself a genuinely new dress, and dreaming of giving four dinner parties a month in the winter, 
without having to live on bread and water for a fortnight. Alice no longer just laughed with her look of affected indifference when her mother spoke about her marriage but listened, with slightly trembling 
hands, beginning to think it might even happen, that she too might come to have a husband and children. And Madam Caroline, looking at the little lamp that cast its light on them, felt a great wave of 
calmness rising up to her, and compassion, as she recalled the remark that money, even the mere hope of money, was enough to give happiness to these poor creatures. If Saccard made them rich, 
wouldn't they bless his name, and wouldn't he always be, in their eyes, a good and charitable man? So goodness was everywhere, even in the worst of people, for they are always good for someone, 
and even in the midst of general execration, a few humble voices will be thankful and adoring. This reflection made her think of the Work Foundation, while her eyes went on staring blindly at the 
darkness of the garden. The day before, acting on Saccard’s behalf, she had handed out toys and sweets to celebrate a birthday, and she gave an involuntary smile at the memory of the children’s 
noisy delight. For the past month they had been happier about Victor at the Foundation; she had read some satisfactory reports about him during her long, twice-weekly discussions about the institution 
with Princess d’Orviedo. But as the recollection of Victor suddenly came to mind, she was astonished at having quite forgotten him in her crisis of despair, when she was thinking of leaving. Could she 
really have abandoned him like that, undermining the good deed she had accomplished with so much difficulty? A feeling of gentleness rose from the obscurity of the tall trees, filling her ever more 
deeply with a wave of inexpressible renunciation and divine tolerance that seemed to make her heart grow bigger, while down below, the poor little lamp of the Beauvilliers ladies continued to shine like 
a star. 
When Madam Caroline got back to her table she gave a slight shiver. What was that about? She was cold! And that amused her — she who always boasted of spending the whole winter without a fire! 
It was as if she had just emerged, rejuvenated and strong, with a steady pulse, from an ice-cold bath. This was how she felt on getting up in the morning when she was in the bloom of health. Then she 
decided to put another log on the fire, and when she saw the fire had gone out, she resolved to light it again herself rather than ring for the servant. It was quite hard work, as she had no firewood but 
she managed to get the logs to catch, just using old newspapers that she burned one after another. Down on her knees in front of the hearth, she found she was laughing at herself. For a moment she 
stayed there, surprised and happy. So another of her great crises was now over, and she still had hope but of what? She still had no idea, just the inevitable unknown, that lies at the end of life, at the 
end of humanity. Just being alive had to be enough, and life would always bring healing for the wounds that it caused. Once again she recalled the disasters of her existence, her dreadful marriage, 
her hard times in Paris, her abandonment by the only man she had loved, and yet after every calamity she had rediscovered the vital energy, the immortal joy that set her on her feet again, even among 
the ruins. Hadn't everything just collapsed on her? She had lost all esteem for her lover in the face of his frightful past; she was like the sainted women who, faced by loathsome wounds, go on dressing 
them night and morning, never expecting them to heal. She would continue to belong to him, knowing that he belonged to others, and not even seek to win him back from them. She would live on hot 
coals, in the breathless forge of speculation, with the constant threat of a final catastrophe, in which her brother might lose both his honour and his life. And yet here she stood, almost carefree, as if 
squarely facing up to danger on the morning of a beautiful day, enjoying the exhilaration of battle. Why? For no good reason, for the simple pleasure of living. As her brother was always telling her, she 
was invincible hope. 
When Saccard returned, he found Madam Caroline buried in her work, finishing, in her firm hand, a page of the report on the Oriental railways. She raised her head and gave him a tranquil smile, while 
he touched with his lips her beautiful, radiant white hair. 
‘You've been very busy, my dear?’ 
‘Oh, just one thing after another! | saw the Minister of Public Works, met up with Huret again, then | had to go back to see the minister but there was only a secretary there ... In the end | did get his 
promise for our overseas concerns.’ 
In fact, since leaving Baroness Sandorff, he had hardly stopped for breath, entirely occupied with business affairs, and carried away by his customary zeal. She passed him Hamelin’s letter that delighted 
him; and she watched as he exulted over the coming triumph, telling herself that she would henceforth keep a close eye on him, to try to prevent the follies he was certain to commit. However, she 
couldn't manage to be severe. 
‘Your son came with an invitation for you from Madam de Jeumont.’ 
He protested. 
‘But she wrote to me! ... | forgot to tell you | was going there this evening ... That really is a chore, when I’m so tired!’ 
And he left, after once more kissing her white hair. She went back to her work, with her friendly smile, full of indulgence. Wasn't she simply a friend, who gave herself to him? Her jealousy made her 
feel ashamed, as if she had somehow further sullied their relationship. She intended to be above any anguish at sharing, quite free of the carnal selfishness of love. Belonging to him, knowing he 
belonged to others, was of no importance. And yet she loved him, with all her brave and charitable heart. It was a triumph of love that this Saccard, this bandit of the financial streets, should be loved 
so absolutely by this adorable woman, because she saw him as brave and dynamic, creating a world, creating life. 

036 
IT was on 1 April that the Universal Exhibition of 1867 opened, with great celebrations and ostentatious splendour. It was the start of the grand season of the Empire, a season of supreme festivity that 
would turn Paris into the hostelry of the world, a gaily beflagged hostelry, full of music and song, with feasting and fornication in every room. Never had any regime at the height of its power summoned 
the nations of the world to so colossal a spree. The long procession of emperors, kings, and princes from the four corners of the earth set forth for the Tuileries that blazed with light like the finale of a 
theatrical extravaganza. 
It was just then, a fortnight after the opening of the Exhibition, that Saccard opened the monumental mansion he had always wanted as the majestic new home of the Universal Bank. It had only taken 
six months to build, for work had gone on day and night, never wasting an hour, achieving a miracle only possible in Paris; and the fagade now stood there in all its flowery ornamentation, like a cross 
between a temple and a music-hall, with such a lavish display of opulence that passers-by stopped on the pavement to gaze at it. Inside, it was utterly sumptuous, as if the millions in the coffers were 
streaming out along the walls. A grand staircase led up to the boardroom, resplendent in red and gold, like the auditorium of an opera house. There were carpets and hangings everywhere, and offices 
equipped with furniture of dazzling wealth. In the basement, where the share offices were, huge safes were fixed, showing gullets deep as ovens behind plate-glass that allowed the public to see them 
lined up there like the barrels in storybooks, full of countless fairy treasures. And the nations and their kings on their way to the Exhibition, could come and file past: it was all ready, the new building 
was waiting to dazzle them and catch them, one after another, in that irresistible snare of gold, blazing in the sun. 
Saccard was enthroned in the most sumptuous of the offices, with Louis-Quatorze furniture in gilded wood, covered in Genoese velvet. The staff had just been increased again: there were now more 
than four hundred employees. This was the army that Saccard commanded, with all the pomp of a tyrant who was both adored and obeyed, for he was very generous with his rewards. In reality, in 
spite of being nominally just the manager, it was he who ruled, above the chairman of the board, indeed even above the board itself that merely ratified his orders. Madam Caroline was now constantly 
on the alert, busily finding out about his decisions, in order to try to counter them if necessary. She disapproved of this new establishment that was far too magnificent, and yet could not entirely condemn 
it in principle, for in the happy days of her tender confidence in Saccard, she had recognized the need for a larger building, and had joshed her brother for being worried about it. The fear that she 
acknowledged, and her argument against all this luxury, was that the bank was losing its air of respectable integrity and lofty, religious gravity. What would customers, used to the monkish restraint and 
sober half-light of the ground-floor in the Rue Saint-Lazare, make of this palace in the Rue de Londres, with its many floors, all so lively and noisy, and flooded with light? Saccard had replied that they 
would be struck with admiration and respect, and those who were bringing in five francs, once they were filled with self-esteem and intoxicating confidence, would produce ten from their pockets. And 
it was he, with his brutal flashiness, who was proved right. The success of the building was prodigious, creating a stir more effective than even the most extraordinary of Jantrou’s advertisements. Well- 
off, pious people from the quiet parts of the city, and needy country priests just off the train that morning, all gaped in beatitude at the door, and came out flushed with pleasure at having funds in such 
a building. 
In truth, what was especially worrying Madam Caroline was that she was no longer able to be constantly there in the Bank, carrying on her supervision. She could scarcely do more now than go to the 
Rue de Londres at infrequent intervals, on some pretext or other. She was living alone in the workroom, hardly seeing Saccard except in the evenings. He had kept his apartment but the whole of the 
ground floor was closed up, as were the first-floor offices; and the Princess d’Orviedo, with her deliberate indifference to any even legitimate gain, was not even trying to find a new tenant, glad in fact 
to be relieved of her nagging remorse about having that banking-house, that money-shop, installed in her building. The empty house, echoing to the sound of every passing carriage, was like a tomb. 
All Madam Caroline could hear now was the vibrant silence rising through the ceilings from the closed counters, from which, for two years, she had heard the faint, incessant tinkling of gold. The days 
seemed all the more heavy and long. She was, however, doing a lot of work, still kept busy by her brother who, from the East, was sending her various bookkeeping tasks. But sometimes she would 
pause in her work and listen, with instinctive anxiety, needing to know what was happening down below; and there was nothing, not so much as a whisper, just the desolation of the cleared rooms, now 
empty, dark and securely locked. Then she would feel a little cold shiver, and stay uneasily lost in thought for a few minutes. What was happening in the Rue de Londres? Was it perhaps at this very 
second that the crack was appearing, the crack that would bring the whole edifice down? 
There was a rumour, quite vague and insubstantial as yet, that Saccard was preparing a further increase in the bank’s capital. He wanted to raise it from a hundred million to a hundred-and-fifty million. 
And this was a moment of special excitement, the inevitable moment when all the prosperity of the reign, the vast works that had transformed the city, the frenzied circulation of money and the wild 
extravagances of luxury, were bound to end in a frantic fever of speculation. Everybody wanted a share in it, risking their fortune on the gaming-table, hoping to see it increased tenfold so they could 
enjoy themselves like so many others suddenly made rich overnight. The banners of the Exhibition flapping in the sunshine, the illuminations, the bands playing on the Champ-de-Mars, crowds from 
the entire world flowing along the streets, all completed the intoxication of Paris in a dream of inexhaustible wealth and sovereign domination. During the long evenings, from this huge, festive city, 
dining out in exotic restaurants, and changed into a colossal fairground, with pleasure everywhere for sale beneath the stars, there rose an ultimate spasm of madness, the blithe and voracious frenzy 
that grips great capital cities on the edge of destruction. And Saccard, with his cutpurse flair, had so well recognized this general craze, this urge to throw money to the winds, to empty one’s pockets 
and one’s body, that he had just doubled the funds destined for advertising, urging Jantrou to make the most deafening din. Ever since the opening of the Exhibition, the Universal had been getting 
paeans of praise every day in the press. Every morning there was a new clashing of cymbals to attract the attention of the public: some extraordinary news item, the story of a woman who had lost a 
hundred shares in a cab; an extract from a journey in Asia Minor, claiming that Napoleon | had predicted the bank in the Rue de Londres; a big leading article in which the political role of the bank was 
considered in relation to the impending solution of the Orient question; and there were continual notes in the financial journals, all under orders and marching together in a solid phalanx. Jantrou had 
set up yearly contracts with the minor financial papers, by which he had a column in each issue, and he used this column with an amazingly fertile and varied imagination, sometimes going so far as to 
launch an attack on the bank in order to enjoy the triumph of winning the day in the end. The famous pamphlet he’d been planning had just been launched on the world, in a million copies. His new 
agency had also been created, and under the pretext of sending a financial news bulletin to the provincial newspapers, it was making itself absolute master of the market in all the important towns. And 
finally L’Espérance, under his skilful management, was daily acquiring more and more political importance. Particular interest had been aroused by the series of articles that followed the decree of 19 
January in which the address was replaced by the right to interpellation, a further concession from the Emperor in his move towards greater liberty. Saccard, who inspired the articles, did not yet have 
them openly attack his brother, who had after all remained a minister of state, resigned, in his passionate attachment to power, to defending today what he had condemned the day before; but Saccard 
was clearly watching, keeping a close eye on the false position of Rougon, caught as he was in the Chamber between the Third Party, hungrily waiting to take over from him, and the clericals who had 
allied themselves with the authoritarian Bonapartists against the liberalization of the Empire; insinuations were already beginning; the paper was again supporting militant Catholicism, and remarking 
sourly on each one of the minister’s acts. Now that L’Espérance had gone over to the Opposition, its popularity was assured, as the expression of a spirit of revolt that would end up carrying the name 
of the Universal to the four corners of France and the world. 
Then, after the formidable surge of publicity, in that over-excited atmosphere, ripe for every kind of folly, the probable increase of the bank's capital and the rumour of a new issue of fifty millions, stirred 
even the most sensible to fever-pitch. From humble dwelling to aristocratic mansion, from the concierge’s lodge to the drawing-rooms of duchesses, heads were set afire and infatuation became blind 
faith, heroic and ready for battle. People reeled off the great things the Universal had already achieved, the first dazzling successes, the unhoped-for dividends, such as no company had ever distributed 


in its early days. They recalled the excellent idea of the United Steamship Company, so quick to yield magnificent results, its shares already carrying a premium of a hundred francs; the Carmel Silver 
Mines with its miraculous product, mentioned during Lent at Notre-Dame by a revered preacher, who called it a gift from God to faithful Christians; another company created for the exploitation of 
immense coalfields, and yet another which was going to carry out periodic felling in the vast forests of Lebanon, and lastly, the establishment of the unshakeably solid Turkish National Bank in 
Constantinople. Without a single failure, this constantly increasing success that turned everything the bank touched into gold, along with a large number of prosperous companies already providing a 
sure base for future operations, justified the rapid increase of capital. Then there was the future, opening out in overheated imaginations, a future so full of even greater enterprises that it necessitated 
the call for the fifty millions, the mere announcement of which was sufficient to wreak havoc in people’s brains. So the scope for rumours, from Stock Exchange or drawing-rooms, was limitless but the 
next great undertaking, the Oriental Railway Company, stood out from the other projects, and was the subject of every conversation, derided by some and exalted by others. Women especially were 
passionate about it, generating enthusiastic propaganda in favour of the idea. In boudoirs and at gala dinners, behind potted plants in bloom, at the late tea-hour, and even in the bedroom, charming 
creatures could be found catechizing their menfolk: ‘Really? You have no Universals? But they’re the thing! Hurry up and buy Universals if you want to be loved!’ It was the new Crusade they said, the 
conquest of Asia which the crusaders, Peter the Hermit and Saint Louis, had been unable to achieve but which these ladies were now taking under their wing, with their little gold purses. They all 
claimed to be well informed, speaking in technical terms of the main line which was going to be opened first, running from Broussa to Beirut, via Angora and Aleppo. Later there would be the branch 
line from Smyrna to Angora, through Erzerum and Sivas, and later still, a line from Damascus to Beirut. And they smiled and winked and whispered that there would perhaps be another, in the distant 
future, from Beirut to Jerusalem through the ancient coastal cities of Sidon, Saint-Jean-d’Acre, Jaffa, and then —- Heavens! Who could say? — There might be a line from Jerusalem to Port Said and 
Alexandria. Not to mention the fact that Baghdad was not far from Damascus, and if a railway line got that far, then one day would see Persia, India, and China, all acquired for the West. It seemed that 
with just one word from their pretty lips, the rediscovered treasures of the Caliphs shone once more, as in a wonderful tale from the Arabian Nights. The dream jewels and gems rained down into the 
coffers of the Rue de Londres, while the incense from Carmel gave off the vague and delicate atmosphere of biblical legend, lending a touch of the divine to the eager appetites for profit. Was this not 
Eden Regained, the Holy Land delivered, and religion triumphant in the very cradle of humanity? And they would stop, refusing to say any more, their eyes shining with what had to be kept hidden — 
what could not even be whispered. Many of them did not know what it was but pretended to know. It was the mystery, it was what would perhaps never happen, or what would one day burst upon the 
world like a thunderbolt: Jerusalem bought back from the Sultan and given to the Pope, with Syria as his kingdom; the Papacy with a budget provided by a Catholic bank, the Treasury of the Holy 
Sepulchre which would keep it safe from political disturbances, and finally Catholicism rejuvenated, freed from all compromise, finding a new authority and ruling the world from the summit of the 
mountain on which Christ died. 

In the morning, in his luxurious Louis-Quatorze office, Saccard now had to defend his door, when he wanted to work, for there was an assault upon it, a procession like that of a court attending a king’s 
levée, a procession of courtiers, businessmen, supplicants of all sorts, clustering around his omnipotence in a frenzied mixture of adoration and begging. One morning during the first days of July, he 
was especially merciless, giving orders that nobody should be allowed in. While the antechamber was crammed with people, a crowd which, in spite of the usher, insisted on waiting, hoping against 
hope, Saccard had shut himself in with two department heads to finish planning the new share-issue. After looking at several suggestions, he had just decided on an arrangement which, thanks to the 
new issue of a hundred thousand shares, would allow the complete release of the two hundred thousand old shares, on each of which only one hundred and fifty francs had been paid; to reach this 
end, the share-issue reserved for shareholders only, at the rate of one new share for two old ones, would be priced at eight hundred and fifty francs, to be paid immediately, that is, five hundred francs 
for the capital, and a premium of three hundred and fifty francs for the proposed release. But complications arose, for there was still a big hole to be filled, a fact that made Saccard very edgy. The noise 
of the voices in the antechamber irritated him. This Paris, grovelling at his feet, all this homage that he normally received with a despot's amiable informality, on that day simply filled him with contempt. 
And when Dejoie, who sometimes acted as usher in the morning, took it upon himself to walk round, and appear at a little door from the passageway, he greeted him with fury. 

‘What? | told you nobody, nobody, d’you hear? ... Here, take my walking-stick, plant it at my door and let them kiss that!’ 

Quite unmoved, Dejoie ventured to insist. 

‘| beg your pardon, Sir, it's the Countess de Beauvilliers. She begged me, and as | know Sir likes to be nice to her...’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Saccard in fury. ‘She can go to the devil along with all the rest!’ 

But then he thought better of it, and with a gesture of suppressed anger, said: 

‘Let her in, since I’m fated not to get any peace! ... Through this little side-door, so the whole herd doesn’t come in with her.’ 

Saccard greeted the Countess with the prickliness of a man still rather annoyed. Even the sight of Alice, who accompanied her mother, and her air of quiet seriousness, did not calm him. He had sent 
the heads of department away, and was thinking only of when he could call them back and get on with his work. 

‘| beg you, please be quick, Madam, | am dreadfully busy.’ 

The Countess, always slow to speak, with her air of sadness as of a fallen queen, stopped short in surprise. 

‘But Sir, if I’m disturbing you...’ 

He had to ask them to be seated, and the girl, the braver one, was the first to sit down with a resolute air, while her mother went on: 

‘Sir, I've come for some advice ... | am in the most painful state of indecision, and | feel | shall never be able to make up my mind by myself...’ 

She reminded him that when the bank was founded, she had taken a hundred shares that had been doubled at the first increase of capital, and doubled again at the second increase that now meant 
four hundred shares on which, including the premiums, she had paid eighty-seven thousand francs. To pay this sum, above and beyond her savings of twenty thousand francs, she had had to borrow 
seventy thousand francs on her farm, Les Aublets. 

‘And now’, she continued, ‘I have a buyer for Les Aublets ... so, if there is indeed going to be a new share-issue, | could place our entire fortune in your bank.’ 

Saccard was calming down now, flattered to see these two poor ladies, the last of a great and ancient race, standing before him, so anxious and trusting. He rapidly told them all about it, with facts and 
figures. 

‘Yes, quite right, a new share-issue, I’m just dealing with it ... The share-price will be eight hundred and fifty francs, with the premium ... Well now, we’re saying you have four hundred shares, so you'll 
be allocated two hundred new ones, for which you'll need to pay one hundred and seventy thousand francs. But all your shares will be released, and you will have six hundred shares totally your own, 
with nothing further owing.’ 

They didn’t understand, so he had to explain how the premium would release the shares, and they remained rather pale, faced by these big numbers, and discomfited at the thought of the boldness of 
the risk they would be taking. 

‘In terms of money,’ the mother eventually murmured, ‘that would be all right ... | am being offered two hundred and forty thousand francs for Les Aublets that was formerly worth four hundred thousand, 
so when the money already borrowed is paid back, we would have just enough to make the investment ... But oh! what a terrifying thing, to see this fortune moved around like this, and our whole 
existence put at risk!’ 

Her hands were trembling, and there was a silence, during which she reflected on the chain of events that had taken first her savings, then the seventy thousand francs she had borrowed, and was 
now threatening to take her entire farm. Her innate respect for landed property, for ploughed fields, grasslands, and forests, and her repugnance for trafficking in money, that base Jewish activity, 
unworthy of her race, came back to her, filling her with anguish at this moment of decision, when everything was about to be concluded. Her daughter gazed at her in silence, with pure and ardent eyes. 
Saccard gave her an encouraging smile. 

‘Indeed, it’s clear you will need to have confidence in us ... but the figures are there. Just examine them and there’s no more room for hesitation ... Let’s say you go ahead, you'll then have six hundred 
shares that, when released, will have cost you a total of two hundred and fifty-seven thousand francs. In fact, they are quoted today at an average of thirteen hundred francs that makes a total for you 
of seven hundred and eighty thousand francs. You have already more than tripled your money ... And that will go on, you'll see how the price will rise after the flotation! | promise you a million before 
the end of the year.’ 

‘Oh, Mama?’ said Alice with a sigh, as if in spite of herself. 

A million! —- The house in the Rue Saint-Lazare freed of its mortgages, cleansed of the grime of poverty! The household set back on a proper footing, delivered from the nightmare of keeping a carriage 
but not having enough to eat! The daughter married, with a respectable dowry, able at last to have a husband and children, that joy granted to the lowliest poor woman of the streets. And the son, who 
was being killed by the climate of Rome, released from all that, able once more to maintain his rank while waiting to serve that grand cause which now made so little use of him. The mother re- 
established in her high position, able to pay her coachman, not needing to worry about adding an extra dish to her Tuesday dinners, no longer having to condemn herself to fasting for the rest of the 
week! That million blazed before them; it was salvation, it was their dream. 

The Countess, quite won over, turned towards her daughter, to share in the decision. 

‘Well, what do you think?’ 

But the daughter said nothing more, slowly closing her eyelids to dim the shining of her eyes. 

‘Yes, | know,’ her mother went on, smiling in her turn, ‘l was forgetting that you want me to be absolute mistress in this matter ... But | know how courageous you are, and everything you hope for...’ 
Then, turing to Saccard: 

‘Ah, Sir, people speak so highly of you! ... We can’t go anywhere without someone telling us some lovely and very touching stories about you. It’s not only the Princess d’Orviedo but all my friends, 
who are full of enthusiasm for your work. Many of them envy me for being one of your first shareholders, and if people listened to the advice of those friends, they'd sell their very beds to buy your 
shares!’ 

Pleasantly joking, she added: 

‘| find them a little mad, yes indeed, a little bit mad! It’s no doubt because I’m no longer young enough ... My daughter is one of your admirers. She believes in your mission, and campaigns for it in all 
the salons we visit.’ 

Saccard, quite charmed, looked at Alice, and at that moment she was so animated, so vibrant with her faith that she seemed to him really pretty, in spite of her sallow complexion and her rather skinny, 
already withered neck. So he felt himself to be great and good, thinking he had made the happiness of this poor creature, who became pretty at the mere hope of a husband. Then in a low and faraway 
voice, she said: 

‘Oh, it's so splendid, that far-off conquest ... Yes, it's a new era, with the cross shining forth...’ 

It was the mystery, it was what remained unspoken, and her voice sank lower still, fading into a gasp of rapture. Saccard, in any case, was silencing her with a friendly gesture, for he would not allow 
anyone to speak in his presence of the grand affair, the supreme and hidden goal. His gesture indicated that one must always aim towards it but never speak of it. In the sanctuary, the censers were 
swinging in the hands of the few initiates. 

After a moment of tender silence, the Countess at last stood up. 

‘Ah well, Sir, | am convinced, | shall write to my lawyer to say | accept the offer for Les Aublets ... May God forgive me if | do wrong!’ 

Saccard, also standing now, declared in a voice of deeply felt gravity: 

‘It is God himself who inspires you, Madam, be assured of it.’ 

As he was accompanying the ladies to the passageway, to avoid the still-overcrowded antechamber, he met Dejoie, who was hovering about with an embarrassed air. 

‘What is it? Not another person, | trust?’ 

‘No, no, Sir ... If | dare ask Sir's advice ... It’s for myself...’ 

And he manoeuvred so skilfully that Saccard found himself back in his study, while the other remained very deferentially in the doorway. 

‘For you? ... Ah yes, of course you too are a shareholder ... Well, my lad, take the new shares which will be reserved for you, even if you have to sell the shirt off your back to buy them. That's the 
advice | give all my friends.’ 

‘Oh, Sir, it’s all too much for me, my daughter and | don’t aim that high ... At the start, | bought eight shares with the four thousand francs of savings my poor wife left us; and | still have just those eight, 
because — d’you see? — when it came to the other share-issues, in which the capital was doubled twice over, we didn’t have the money to take the shares we were allocated ... No, no, that’s not the 
point, one must not be greedy! — | just wanted to ask Sir, without offence, if Sir thinks | should sell.’ 

‘What! That you should sell?’ 


Then Dejoie, with all sorts of anxious and respectful circumlocutions, explained his situation. At the rate of thirteen hundred francs, his eight shares represented a sum of ten thousand four hundred 
francs. He was therefore well able to give Nathalie the six thousand francs needed for the cardboard manufacturer. But after seeing the continual rise of the shares, he had acquired an appetite for 
money, then came the idea, vague at first, then overwhelming, of having his own share in it, to get a little income of six hundred francs that would allow him to retire. But a capital of twelve thousand 
francs, added to his daughter's six thousand francs, made the enormous sum of eighteen thousand francs, and he despaired of ever reaching that figure, for he had worked out that to do that, he would 
have to wait for the rate to reach two thousand three hundred francs. 

‘You understand, Sir, that if it’s not going to rise any more, I'd rather sell, because Nathalie’s happiness must come first, mustn't it? ... On the other hand, if it all goes up again, what a heartbreak it will 
be if I've sold...’ 

Saccard exploded. 

‘Ah! You really are stupid, my lad! ... Do you think we're going to stop at thirteen hundred? Am | selling? ... You'll have your eighteen thousand francs, | can assure you. And now get going! And get rid 
of all those people in there; tell them I've gone out.’ 

When he was alone again, Saccard was able to call back the two department heads and finish his work in peace. 

It was decided that an Extraordinary General Meeting should be held in August to vote the new increase in capital. Hamelin, who was to chair it, landed in Marseilles in the last days of July. For two 
months, his sister, in each of her letters, had been urging him more and more insistently, to come back. In the midst of the bank’s emphatic success, more apparent day by day, she had the sense of a 
lurking danger, an irrational fear she dared not even mention; and she wanted her brother to be there, to take account of things for himself, for she was beginning to doubt her own judgement, fearing 
she would have no strength against Saccard, would let herself be blinded to such a point as to let down the brother she loved so much. Shouldn't she have confessed her affair to him, the affair that he 
was very far from suspecting, in his innocence as a man of faith and science, moving through the world like a sleepwalker? This idea was extremely painful for her, and she let herself drift into cowardly 
compromises; she was arguing with duty that very clearly commanded her to tell all, now that she knew Saccard and his past, so that her brother might be on his guard. In her hours of strength, she 
promised herself she would get things sorted out once and for all, and not abandon the unfettered management of such large sums of money to criminal hands in whose grip so many millions had 
already cracked and crumbled away, bringing ruin to so many people. It was the only possible sound and honest course worthy of her. Then her clarity of mind faded and she weakened and temporized, 
now finding that the only grounds for complaint were irregularities common — so Saccard affirmed — to all banking houses. Perhaps he was right to tell her with a laugh that the monster that frightened 
her was success, that resounding Parisian success that strikes like a thunderbolt, and which left her trembling as if from the shock and anguish of a catastrophe. She didn’t know where she stood any 
more, there were times when, full of that infinite affection she still felt for Saccard, she admired him even more, even though she could no longer esteem him. Never would she have believed her heart 
could be so complicated, she felt herself to be very much a woman, and feared she might lose the power to act. That was why she was so pleased at her brother's retum. 

It was on the very day of Hamelin’s return that Saccard decided to see him in the workroom, where they were certain not to be disturbed, to show him the resolutions that the board would be asked to 
approve before putting them to the vote in the General Meeting. But by tacit agreement, the brother and sister anticipated the agreed time of the meeting, and alone together, were able to talk freely. 
Hamelin had come back very cheery, delighted at having successfully arranged the complex railway deal in that Eastern country, so sleepy and idle, so strewn with political, administrative, and financial 
obstacles. At last success was complete, the first work was about to begin and construction-sites would be opening on all sides as soon as the company had been properly set up in Paris. He showed 
such enthusiasm, such confidence in the future, that this became a new reason for keeping silent, since it hurt her so much to spoil his delighted joy. However, she did express some doubts, and 
wamed him against the infatuation that was transporting the public. He stopped her and looked her straight in the eye; did she know of anything shady? Why didn’t she speak of it? And she didn’t 
speak, unable to articulate anything definite. 

Saccard, who had not yet seen Hamelin, threw his arms around him when they met, and kissed him with the exuberance of a man from the Midi. Then, when Hamelin had confirmed the news given in 
his recent letters, and given him details of the complete success of his long journey, Saccard became effusive. 

‘Ah, my dear chap, this time we shall be the masters of Paris, the kings of the market! ... | too have worked to some purpose; I've had an amazing idea. You shall see.’ 

Without more ado, he outlined his plan to take the capital from a hundred to a hundred and fifty million, by issuing a hundred thousand new shares, and in this way to release all the shares, the old as 
well as the new. He was launching the new shares at eight hundred and fifty francs, thus creating, with the premium of three hundred and fifty francs, a reserve which, with the addition of the monies 
already put aside at each distribution, would reach the figure of twenty-five million; and he needed now only to find an equal sum to obtain the fifty million necessary for the release of the two hundred 
thousand old shares. And that was where his amazing idea came in; it was to draw up a balance-sheet of the approximate profits of the current year, profits which, in his view, would reach a minimum 
of thirty-six million. From this he could easily take the twenty-five million he needed. And the Universal would therefore, after 31 December 1867, have a definitive capital of one hundred and fifty million 
in the form of three hundred thousand fully paid-up shares. The shares would be unified and made payable to bearer to facilitate their free circulation on the market. It was the ultimate triumph, the 
stroke of genius. 

‘Yes, genius!’ he cried. ‘That is not putting it too strongly.’ 

Somewhat dazed by all this, Hamelin was flicking through the pages of the plan, examining the figures. 

‘| don’t much care for this hastily drawn up balance-sheet,’ he said at last. ‘These are real dividends you're going to be giving your shareholders, since you're releasing their shares; and it’s essential to 
be certain that all these sums have really been gained: otherwise we could justifiably be accused of issuing fictitious dividends.’ 

Saccard got angry. 

‘What! But | am lower than the estimates! Just see whether | haven't been reasonable; won't the Steamship Company and Carmel and the Turkish Bank bring in greater profits than those I’ve listed? 
You bring me news of victory from those countries, where everything is going well and prospering, and then you quibble about the certainty of our success!’ 

Hamelin smiled, and calmed him with a gesture. Yes, yes, he had faith in it. But he liked things to take their regular course. 

‘Indeed,’ said Madam Caroline gently, ‘what's the point of hurrying? Couldn't we wait until April for this increase in capital? ... Or else, since you need twenty-five million more, why not issue the shares 
at a thousand or twelve hundred francs straight away that would avoid the need to anticipate the profits of the next balance-sheet?’ 

Saccard looked at her, stunned for a moment, astonished that she should have thought of that. 

‘No doubt, at eleven hundred francs instead of eight hundred and fifty, the hundred thousand shares would produce exactly the twenty-five millions.’ 

‘Well then,’ she went on, ‘that’s the solution. You need have no fear that the shareholders will complain. They will be just as willing to give eleven hundred as eight hundred and fifty.’ 

‘Oh yes! They'll give whatever we like, and even fight over who will give most. They're like madmen, they'd tear down the building just to give us their money.’ 

But suddenly he regained his self-possession, with a violent start of protest. 

‘But what are you going on about? | don’t want to ask them for eleven hundred francs, emphatically not! That would really be too stupid and too simple ... Try to understand that in these financial 
matters, it is vital to excite the imagination. The great idea is to take the money out of people’s pockets before it has even got there. They at once imagine that they are not giving it but receiving it as a 
gift. And then, don’t you see the colossal effect this anticipatory balance-sheet will have when it appears in all the newspapers, with its profit of thirty-six million announced in advance with a great 
fanfare? ... The Bourse will catch fire, we'll be quoted at over two thousand, and we're going up and up, and there'll be no stopping us!’ 

He was standing up, gesticulating, stretching himself up on his little legs, so that he actually seemed to grow taller, gesturing into the stars, like the poet of money, undaunted by bankruptcies and ruins. 
This was his instinctive system, the urge and impulse of his whole being, to whip his business affairs ferociously onward, driving them along feverishly at a double-quick gallop. He had pushed success 
to the limit, kindling people’s greed with this lightning march of the Universal: three share-issues in three years, the bank’s capital leaping from twenty-five to fifty, a hundred, then a hundred-and-fifty 
million, in a progression that seemed to promise miraculous prosperity. And the dividends too proceeded in leaps and bounds: nothing in the first year, then ten francs, then thirty-three francs, then the 
thirty-six million bringing the release of all the shares! And all this in the deceitful overheating of the whole machine, in the midst of fictitious subscriptions of shares, of shares kept by the company to 
create the impression they had been fully paid-up, all under the impact of speculation on the Bourse, where every increase in capital created an exaggerated rise in the share-price. 

Hamelin, still absorbed in his scrutiny of Saccard’s plan, had not supported his sister's remarks. He shook his head and returned to matters of detail. 

‘No matter! Your anticipatory balance-sheet is simply not right, when the profits indicated have not yet been made ... I’m not talking now about our ventures, although they too can be afflicted by 
catastrophic events, like any other human endeavour ... But | see here the Sabatani account, three thousand or so shares, representing more than two million. You have placed these on the credit side 
but they ought to be on the debit side, since Sabatani is only our man of straw. Just between ourselves, we can say this, can’t we? ... And wait a moment! | can also see the names of several of our 
employees, and even some of our directors, all men of straw. Oh, | see what you're doing, you don’t need to tell me. It makes me tremble, to see that we’re keeping such a large number of our own 
shares. Not only do we get no cash but we paralyse ourselves, and we'll end up one day simply destroying ourselves.’ 

Madam Caroline looked on approvingly, for he was at last giving voice to all her own fears, uncovering the cause of that vague unease of hers which grew ever greater with the growing success. 

‘Ah, gambling!’ she murmured. 

‘But we are not gambling!’ cried Saccard. ‘It’s quite allowable for us to support our share-prices, and we’d really be stupid if we didn’t see to it that Gundermann and others don’t devalue our stock by 
going for a fall against us. They haven't quite dared to do so yet but it can happen. That’s why I’m glad to have a certain number of our shares in hand, and | warn you, if it becomes necessary I’m even 
ready to buy some, yes! I'll buy some myself, sooner than let them drop by a centime!’ 

He had spoken these last words with extraordinary vehemence, as if he were vowing to die rather than suffer defeat. Then, with an effort, he calmed down and began to laugh with a rather forced air 
of affability. 

‘Oh look, it’s starting up again, all that distrust! | thought we'd had that out once and for all, on these matters. You had agreed to place yourselves in my hands, so let me get on with it! All | want is to 
make your fortune, a great, great fortune!’ 

He paused and lowered his voice, as if himself alarmed at the enormity of his desire. 

‘Shall | tell you what | want? | want to see the rate at three thousand francs.’ 

He waved his hand as if pointing it out in mid-air, that triumphant rate of three thousand francs, seeing it rising up like a star, and setting the horizon of the Bourse on fire. 

‘That's mad,’ said Madam Caroline. 

‘Once the rate goes past two thousand francs,’ Hamelin declared, ‘every new rise will be a danger; and as for me, | warn you | shall sell my shares to avoid having anything to do with such madness.’ 
But Saccard just began humming a tune. People always say they'll sell but they don’t do it. He would make them rich in spite of themselves. He was smiling once more, in a very tender and slightly 
mocking way. 

‘Put your trust in me, it seems to me I’ve not done too badly for you ... Sadowa alone brought you a million.’ 

It was true, the Hamelins had forgotten that; they had accepted that million, fished out of the murky waters of the Bourse. They remained silent for a moment, turning pale, with that disturbance of the 
heart felt by people still honest but who are no longer certain they have done what they ought to have done. Had they themselves become tainted with the leprosy of speculation? Were they too growing 
corrupt in this feverish atmosphere of money, in which their concerns forced them to live? 

‘No doubt,’ the engineer finally murmured, ‘but if | had been there...’ 

Saccard did not let him finish. 

‘Oh come on! No need for remorse: it’s just money won back from those dirty Jews!’ 

At this, all three of them laughed. And Madam Caroline, who had sat down, made a gesture of tolerance and resignation. Could one simply allow oneself to be eaten and not eat others? It was just life. 
One would need excessively sublime virtues, or the temptation-free solitude of the cloister. 

‘Come, come,’ Saccard continued gaily, ‘don’t seem to be spitting on money: first of all, that’s stupid, and anyway it’s only the powerless who despise power ... It would be illogical to kill yourselves with 
work to make others rich, without taking out your own legitimate share. Otherwise you might just as well go to bed and sleep!’ 

He was in control now, and would not let them utter another word. 

‘You know you will soon be pocketing a pretty sum! ... Wait!’ 

And with the exuberance of a schoolboy, he rushed over to Madam Caroline’s table, and picked up a pencil and a sheet of paper, on which he began to scribble figures. 

‘Wait! I’m making up your account. Oh, | know it already! ... At the start you had five hundred shares, doubled once, then doubled again, so now you have two thousand. So after our next share-issue, 
you'll have three thousand.’ 

Hamelin tried to interrupt. 


‘No, no, | know you have enough money to pay for them, with the three hundred thousand francs of your inheritance on the one hand, and your million from Sadowa on the other ... Look! Your first two 
thousand shares cost you four hundred and thirty-five thousand francs, the other thousand will cost you eight hundred and fifty thousand francs, a total of twelve hundred and eighty-five francs ... So, 
you will still have fifteen thousand francs left to live on, not to mention your salaries of thirty thousand francs that we're going to raise to sixty thousand.’ 

They both listened in some bewilderment, and in the end became passionately interested in these figures. 

‘You can see very well that you're quite honest, that you’re paying for what you get ... but all that is just trivial. This is what | wanted to get at...’ 

He stood up again, waving his sheet of paper triumphantly. 

‘At the rate of three thousand, your three thousand shares will give you nine million.’ 

‘What? A rate of three thousand!’ they cried, with a gesture of protest against his obstinate persistence in this madness. 

‘Yes, of course! | forbid you to sell before that. | shall be able to stop you, yes indeed, by force if necessary, by the right that one has to prevent one’s friends from doing something stupid ... And as for 
the rate of three thousand, | must have it, and | will have it.’ 

What response could there be to this terrible man, whose shrill voice, like the crowing of a cock, proclaimed his triumph? They laughed once more, and simply shrugged their shoulders. They declared 
they were quite unworried, for that fantastic rate would never be reached. Saccard, however, had gone back to the table, where he was making further calculations, this time on his own account. Had 
he paid, would he pay, for his three thousand shares? That remained very hazy. In fact he must be in possession of an even greater number of shares but it was difficult to know; for he himself was 
also one of the company’s straw men, and how could one distinguish, in such a heap of shares that ones were actually his? His pencil went on endlessly producing line after line of figures. Then, in 
one lightning stroke, he crossed it all out and crumpled up the paper. That and the two million collected from the mire and blood of Sadowa was his share. 

‘| have an appointment, so I'll leave you now,’ he said, picking up his hat, ‘but everything’s agreed, isn’t it? In a week, there'll be the board of directors, then immediately afterwards, the Extraordinary 
General Meeting, for the vote.’ 

When Madam Caroline and Hamelin were alone again, tired and alarmed, they looked at each other in silence for a moment. 

‘What's to be done?’ Hamelin said at last, responding to his sister's unspoken thoughts. ‘We are in it and we have to stay in it. He’s right to say it would be silly of us to refuse this fortune ... As for me, 
I've always considered myself nothing more than a man of science, bringing water to the mill, and | think | have brought it, clear and abundant water, in the shape of excellent business deals, to which 
the company owes such rapid success. So, since there’s nothing | can be reproached for, let’s not be discouraged, let’s get to work!’ 

Madam Caroline rose unsteadily from her chair, stammering. 

‘Oh! All that money ... all that money...’ 

And, choked by an overpowering emotion at the thought of those millions that were going to fall upon them, she laid her head on his shoulder and wept. No doubt it was joy, her happiness at seeing 
him at last worthily rewarded for his intelligence and his work; but it was also pain, pain for which she could not easily account, a mixture of shame and fear. He made a joke of it, and they once more 
assumed a cheerful mood, yet a certain unease still lingered, a vague feeling of dissatisfaction with themselves, an unspoken remorse for a shameful complicity. 

‘Yes, he’s right, Madam Caroline repeated, ‘it's the same for everyone. That's life.’ 

The board of directors met in the new room in the sumptuous building of the Rue de Londres. No longer the damp drawing-room slightly tinged with the green from the next-door garden but a huge 
room, lit by four windows overlooking the street, and with a high ceiling and majestic walls, adorned with large paintings and gleaming with gold. The chairman’s seat was a real throne, dominating the 
other chairs which stood in line, superb and grave, as if for a meeting of royal ministers, around an immense table with a cover of red velvet. And on the monumental white-marble fireplace in which, in 
winter, enormous logs were bumed, was a bust of the Pope, a fine and kindly face which seemed to smile mischievously at finding itself there. 

Saccard had managed to get his hands on all the members of the board by, for the most part, simply buying them. Thanks to him the Marquis de Bohain, involved in a backhander bordering on a 
swindle and caught with his fingers in the till, had been able to stifle the scandal by paying back the company he had robbed; so he was now Saccard’s humble servant, while continuing to carry his 
head high, like the flower of the nobility and the most handsome ornament of the board. Huret too, ever since Rougon had sacked him over the theft of the telegram announcing the ceding of the 
Veneto, had devoted himself entirely to the fortunes of the Universal, representing the bank at the Legislative Assembly and fishing on its behalf in the muddy waters of politics, while keeping the major 
part of his shameless and shady deals that one day could land him in Mazas. And Viscount de Robin-Chagot, vice-chairman of the Board, was receiving a hundred thousand francs of secret bonus for 
giving his signature without hesitation during Hamelin’s long absences; and the banker Kolb was also getting paid for his passive compliance, through being allowed to use the Universal's power 
overseas, even going so far as to involve the bank in his arbitrage deals; and Sédille the silk-merchant, himself shaken by a terrible settlement day, had managed to borrow a large sum, that he had 
been unable to pay back. Only Daigremont still retained his absolute independence of Saccard, a fact that sometimes worried the latter, although the amiable fellow remained charming, inviting him to 
his parties, and he too signed everything without comment, with the easy grace of the sceptical Parisian who finds everything is quite all right, so long as he’s making money. 

That day, in spite of the exceptional importance of the session, the work of the board was conducted just as speedily as on other days. It had become a matter of habit; all the real work was done in the 
little meetings on the fifteenth of the month, while the big meetings at the end of the month simply approved the resolutions, with much ceremony. So great now was the indifference of the directors 
that, as the minutes threatened to be the same banal account of constant approval for every meeting, it had been necessary to invent some scruples and comments for the directors, a wholly imaginary 
discussion that no one was surprised to hear being read out at the following meeting, and which they all signed with perfect seriousness. 

Knowing the good news, the great news, that Hamelin was bringing, Daigremont had rushed forward to shake his hand. 

‘Ah, my dear Chairman, how happy | am to congratulate you!’ 

Everyone gathered round eagerly welcoming him, even Saccard himself, as if he had not yet seen him, and when the session began, when Hamelin started reading the report that he was to deliver to 
the General Meeting, they listened — which they never normally did. The excellent results already achieved, the magnificent promise for the future, the ingenious increasing of the capital that at the 
same time released the old shares, everything was greeted with admiring nods of the head. And nobody thought of asking for further details. It was perfect. When Sédille pointed out an error in one of 
the figures, it was even agreed that his remark be omitted from the minutes, so as not to spoil the beautiful unanimity of the meeting, and in their enthusiasm, they all signed rapidly, one after another, 
without further comment. 

The meeting was already over, people were standing up, laughing and joking, surrounded by the glittering gold adornments of the room. The Marquis de Bohain was describing a hunt at Fontainebleau; 
while Deputy Huret, who had been to Rome, was telling how he had brought back with him the blessing of the Pope. Kolb had just disappeared, rushing off to an appointment. And the other directors, 
the minor figures, were receiving quiet instructions from Saccard on the position they were to take at the next meeting. 

But Daigremont, irritated by Viscount de Robin-Chagot’s exaggerated praise of Hamelin’s report, grasped the manager's arm as he went by, and whispered in his ear: 

‘Not too rapid a rise, eh?’ 

Saccard stopped dead and looked at him. He remembered how hesitant he had originally been about bringing him into the affair, knowing him to be unreliable in business matters. 

‘Ah, if you're with me, follow me!’ he replied very loudly, so that everyone could hear. 

Three days later, the Extraordinary General Meeting was held in the Grand Function Room of the Hotel du Louvre. For such a solemn occasion, the poor, rather bare room in the Rue Blanche had 
been rejected, for they wanted a festive hall, still warm, as if between an official banquet and a wedding ball. It was necessary, according to the articles of association, to be possessed of at least twenty 
shares to be admitted, and there were more than twelve hundred shareholders there, representing more than four thousand votes. The entry formalities, presentation of cards, and signing of the register 
took nearly two hours. A hubbub of happy chatter filled the room, in which one could see all the directors and many of the senior employees of the Universal Bank. Sabatani was there, in the middle of 
a group, talking about the Orient, his native land, in a caressing and languorous tone, telling wondrous stories, as if over there one had only to bend down to pick up silver, gold and precious stones; 
and Maugendre, who had decided in June to buy fifty shares in Universal at twelve hundred francs each, convinced that they would rise, was listening to him open-mouthed, delighted at the flair he had 
shown; Jantrou, meanwhile, who had fallen into a life of utter depravity since becoming rich, was sniggering to himself, his mouth twisted in an ironic sneer, showing the after-effects of the previous 
night's debauchery. After the appointment of the officers, when Hamelin, as rightful chairman, had opened the meeting, Lavigniére, re-elected as auditor and who, after his report, was to be raised to 
the status of director, fulfilling his dream, was invited to read a report on the company’s financial position as it would be on 31 December: this, in order to comply with the statutes, was a way of checking 
in advance the anticipatory balance-sheet that was to be presented. He recalled the previous balance-sheet, presented at the ordinary meeting in April, that magnificent balance-sheet showing a net 
profit of eleven-and-a-half million that, after allowing for the five per cent for shareholders, ten per cent for the directors, and ten per cent for the reserve fund, had still permitted the distribution of a 
dividend of thirty-three per cent. Next, he demonstrated, with a deluge of figures, that the sum of thirty-six million, given as the rough total of the profits of the current year, far from striking him as 
exaggerated, was well below the most modest expectations. He did this, no doubt, in good faith, and he must have conscientiously examined the documents submitted for his inspection; but nothing is 
more illusory, for to study a set of accounts with any thoroughness, it is necessary to create an entirely new set. In any case, the shareholders were not listening. A few devotees, Maugendre and some 
other minor figures who represented only one or two votes, drank in each and every figure, amid the persistent rumble of conversation. Auditors’ reports were not of the slightest importance. A reverential 
silence fell only when Hamelin, at last, rose to his feet. Applause broke out even before he opened his mouth, in homage to his zeal, and the obstinate, courageous genius of this man who had travelled 
so far to seek out barrels of gold to empty over Paris. From this point on, there was nothing but ever-growing success, almost glory. There was applause at a reminder of the previous year’s balance- 
sheet, on which Lavigniére had been unable to make himself heard. But the estimates for the next balance-sheet aroused special delight: millions for the United Steamships, millions for the Carmel 
Silver Mines, millions for the Turkish National Bank; the list seemed endless, the thirty-six millions fell into place easily and naturally, and poured down, thundering like a waterfall. Then the horizon 
opened out further on to future operations. The Oriental Railway Company made its appearance: first, the central main line on which work was about to begin, then the branches, the whole network of 
modern industry cast over Asia, the triumphant return of humanity to its cradle, the resurrection of a world; while in the dim distance, between the sentences, loomed the matter that remained unspoken, 
the mystery, the crowning of the edifice that would astonish the peoples of the world. And there was a totally unanimous response when Hamelin, in conclusion, began to outline the resolutions he was 
going to submit to the vote of the meeting: the raising of the capital, the issuing of a hundred thousand new shares at eight hundred and fifty francs, and the release of the old shares, thanks to the 
premium on the new shares, and the profits of the next balance-sheet, on which they could draw in advance. A storm of bravos greeted this brilliant idea. Above the heads of the audience, the fat hands 
of Maugendre could be seen, clapping with all their might. In the front rows, the directors and the bank's staff were making a huge uproar, led by Sabatani, who was standing up and shouting ‘Bravo! 
Bravo!’ as if at the theatre. All the resolutions were enthusiastically accepted. 

However, Saccard had organized a little incident that now occurred. Aware that he was being accused of gambling, he wished to remove even the slightest suspicions of any distrustful shareholders 
who might be there in the hall. 

Jantrou, primed by Saccard, rose to his feet. And in his thick voice: 

‘Mr Chairman, | believe | speak for many of the shareholders when | ask whether it is firmly established that the bank holds none of its own shares.’ 

Hamelin, who had not been forewarned, was disconcerted for a moment. He tumed instinctively to Saccard, who until then had stayed out of sight in his seat but he now rose, stretching himself up to 
increase his height, and replied in his strident voice: 

‘Not one, Mr Chairman!’ 

Bravos, for no obvious reason, broke out again at this response. If he was fundamentally lying, it was nevertheless true that the Bank did not hold a single share in its own name, since Sabatani and 
others were covering for it. And that was all, the applause went on, and the meeting broke up with much gaiety and noise. 

In the days that followed, the report of the meeting in the newspapers produced a huge effect on the Bourse, and on the whole of Paris. Jantrou had kept a last surge of advertisements for this moment, 
the most deafening fanfare blown for some time on the trumpets of publicity; and there was even a joke going around to the effect that he had had the words ‘Buy Universals’ tattooed on the most 
secret and delicate parts of good-hearted ladies, launching them too into circulation. Besides, he had just, at last, made his great coup, the buying of La Cote financiére, that old, respectable paper with 
a twelve-year history of impeccable honesty. It had been expensive but its serious readers, the nervous bourgeois, and the prudent holders of large fortunes, all the self-respecting world of money, 
were won over. In a fortnight, the rate on the Bourse had risen to fifteen hundred; and in the last week of August, it rose by successive leaps to two thousand. The general infatuation had grown even 
stronger, and it got worse with every hour, in an epidemic of speculation fever. People were buying and buying, even the most sensible, in the conviction that the rate would continue to rise, would go 
on rising indefinitely. It was the opening up of the mysterious caves of the Arabian Nights, and the immeasurable wealth of the Caliphs was being delivered to the greed of Paris. All the dreams, 
whispered for months, were now, it seemed, being realised for an enchanted public: the cradle of humanity reoccupied, the ancient historical cities of the coast, resuscitated from their sand; Damascus, 
Baghdad, then India and China would be exploited by the invading troop of French engineers. That conquest of the East that Napoleon had failed to achieve with the sword would be accomplished by 
a financial company with an army of pickaxes and wheelbarrows. Asia was being conquered by force of millions, for a return of billions. The women’s crusade was especially triumphant, in little, intimate 
five-o’clock meetings, and grand midnight receptions, whether at table or in the boudoir. They had foreseen it all: Constantinople was taken, soon they would have Broussa, Angora, and Aleppo, and 


later on, Smyrna, Trebizond, all the cities besieged by the Universal, until in the end they would have the last one, the sacred city, the one they did not name, and which seemed like the Eucharistic 
promise of that far-off expedition. Fathers, husbands and lovers, bullied by the passionate ardour of the women, now only went to give orders to their brokers with the repeated cry of ‘It’s the will of 
God.’ Then there was the frightening horde of the humble, the tramping crowds that follow great armies, as the passion moved down from drawing-room to kitchen, from bourgeois to worker and 
peasant, and hurled into this mad gallop of millions, poor subscribers with only one, two, three, four, or ten shares, concierges on the point of retiring, old spinster ladies living with their cat, provincial 
pensioners on a budget of ten sous a day, country priests impoverished by their almsgiving — the whole gaunt and hungry mass of people with tiny incomes, that a catastrophe on the Bourse carries 
off like an epidemic, and at one stroke lays in a communal paupers’ grave. 
And this exaltation of the Universal shares, this ascension, carrying them up as if on a divine wind, seemed to harmonize with the louder and louder music from the Tuileries and the Champ-de-Mars, 
and the continual festivities with which the Exhibition was driving Paris mad. The flags flapped more noisily in the heavy air of the warmer days, and there was no evening when the blazing city did not 
sparkle under the stars like some colossal palace, in the depths of which, debauchery went on until dawn. Joy had spread from house to house, the streets were an intoxication, a cloud of animal 
vapours, cooking-smells from the feastings, the sweat of couplings, all rolling away to the horizon, carrying over the rooftops the nights of Sodom, Babylon, and Nineveh. Ever since May, emperors and 
kings had been coming on pilgrimage from the four corners of the earth in endless processions, nearly a hundred sovereigns, princes, and princesses. Paris was filled to the brim with Majesties and 
Highnesses; it had welcomed the Emperor of Russia and the Emperor of Austria, the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt, and had thrown itself under the wheels of the carriages just to see close-up the 
King of Prussia, followed by Count von Bismarck like a faithful hound. Jubilant salvos were continually thundering through the Invalides, while the crowds, crammed into the Exhibition, made a great 
popular success of Krupp’s huge and sombre cannon that Germany had put on show. Almost every week the Opera lit up its chandeliers for some official gala. In the smaller theatres and in the 
restaurants, people could hardly breathe, and the pavements were not wide enough now for the overflowing torrent of prostitution. Napoleon III decided to distribute in person the awards for the sixty 
thousand exhibitors, in a ceremony that excelled all others in its magnificence, like a glorious halo glowing on the brow of Paris, the resplendence of the reign, in which the Emperor appeared, in a fairy- 
tale lie, as master of Europe, speaking with calmness and strength, and promising peace. That same day, news had come to the Tuileries of the appalling catastrophe of Mexico, the execution of 
Maximilian, French blood spilt and French money spent, all for nothing; and the news was concealed in order not to cast a blight on the festivities. It was a first death-knell on the evening of this splendid 
day, still dazzling in the sun. 
Then, in the midst of all this glory, it seemed as if the star of Saccard was also rising to its greatest brilliance. At last he had achieved what he had sought for so many years, he had fortune as his slave, 
a thing of his own to dispose of as he would, to keep under lock and key, a living reality! So many times his coffers had been full of lies, so many millions had flowed through them, leaking out through 
all sorts of unseen holes! No, this was no longer the deceptive facade of wealth, this was the genuine royalty of gold, solid and enthroned on sacks full of gold; and he had this royalty of his, not thanks 
to the economies of a long line of bankers, like a Gundermann; he flattered himself proudly that he had conquered it for himself, like a soldier of fortune who seizes a kingdom at one stroke. In the time 
of the land-deals in the Europe district of Paris, he had often risen very high but never had he felt Paris so thoroughly conquered, so humble at his feet. And he recalled that day when, eating at 
Champeaux’s, ruined once again, and no longer believing in his star, he had cast hungry eyes upon the Bourse, suddenly in a fever to start everything all over again, to conquer again, in a fury of 
revenge. So, now he was once again the master, what an appetite he had for enjoyment! First, as soon as he felt all-powerful, he dismissed Huret, and ordered Jantrou to launch an article against 
Rougon, in which the minister would find himself unambiguously accused, in the name of the Catholics, of playing a double game on the Roman question. This was a definitive declaration of war 
between the brothers. Ever since the September Convention of 1864, and especially after Sadowa, the clerical party had decided to show intense anxiety over the position of the Pope; and from now 
on L’Espérance, resuming its former Ultramontane political stance, violently attacked the liberalization of the Empire, begun with the decrees of 19 January. One of Saccard’s comments went around 
the Chamber: he had said that despite his profound affection for the Emperor, he would resign himself to Henri V, rather than allow the revolutionary spirit to lead France into catastrophe. Then, his 
victories making him ever more audacious, he no longer concealed his plan of attacking the big Jewish banks in the person of Gundermann, whose billion he meant to pound and batter until a final 
assault and capture. The Universal had grown so miraculously that supported as it was by the whole of Christendom, why should it not become, in a few more years, the undisputed mistress of the 
Bourse? And with a warlike swagger Saccard presented himself as a rival, as a neighbouring king of equal power; while Gundermann phlegmatically went on watching and waiting, with not so much 
as an ironic smile, seeming simply interested in the continual rise of the shares, as a man whose entire strength lies in patience and logic. 
It was his passion that took Saccard so high, and his passion that would cast him down. In order to satisfy his appetites, he would like to have discovered a sixth sense to indulge. Madam Caroline had 
reached the point of being able to go on smiling, even when her heart was bleeding, and she remained a friend, who listened to him with a sort of wifely deference. Baroness Sandorff, whose bruised 
eyelids and red lips were so deceptive, was beginning to lose her charm for him, with her icy coldness even in the midst of his perverse experiments. And besides, he had himself never known any 
grand passion, he was too busy, in his world of money, using his nerves in other ways, and paying for love by the month. So when, on the heap of his new millions, he thought of women at all, he 
thought only of buying himself an expensive one, to show her off to the whole of Paris, just as he might have bought himself, simply out of vanity, a very large diamond pin for his cravat. Then, wouldn't 
it be an excellent bit of publicity? When a man can pay a lot for a woman, doesn’t that mean he must have a considerable fortune? His choice at once fell on Madam de Jeumont, at whose house he 
had dined two or three times with Maxime. She was still very beautiful at thirty-six, with a regular, grave and Junoesque beauty, and she had a great reputation due to the fact that the Emperor, for one 
night with her, had paid a hundred thousand francs, not to mention a decoration for her husband, a man of propriety who had no other role in life than to be his wife’s spouse. The two lived a life of ease 
and were received everywhere, in the ministries and at court, keeping themselves afloat with a few rare and select deals, restricting themselves to no more than three or four nights a year. Everyone 
knew how hideously expensive it was and how extremely distinguished the clientele. Saccard, who was particularly excited by the thought of having a taste of the Emperor's morsel, bid as high as two 
hundred thousand francs, since the husband had at first pulled a face at this shady former financier, finding him too slight a personage and of compromising immorality. 
It was around this time that little Madam Conin flatly refused to take her pleasure with Saccard. He often went to the stationery shop in the Rue Feydeau, always needing to buy order-books and very 
attracted by this adorable blonde, all pink and plump, with her pale, silky hair, so fluffy, a little curly lamb, graceful, beguiling, and always cheerful. 
‘No, | don’t want to. Never with you!’ 
When once she had said ‘never’, that was it, nothing ever made her change her mind over a refusal. 
‘But why? | saw you with someone else coming out of the house in the Passage des Panoramas...’ 
She blushed but went on looking him straight in the eye. That house, kept by an old lady who was a friend of hers, was indeed the place she used for her rendezvous, when some whim made her give 
in to a gentleman from the Bourse, at those hours when her good soul of a husband was pasting up his registers, and she was out and about in Paris, always on stationery business. 
‘You know perfectly well, that young man Gustave Sédille is your lover.’ 
With a pretty gesture, she protested. No, no, she had no lover. No man could boast of having had her more than once. What sort of person did he think she was? Once, yes, from time to time, for 
pleasure, without its being of the slightest significance! And they all remained her friends, very grateful, and very discreet. 
‘Is it because I’m no longer young?’ 
But with a new gesture, and still with a laugh, she seemed to say that for her, being young was of no importance at all! She had yielded to men less young than he, less good-looking too, often indeed 
to some wretched poor devils. 
‘Why then? Just tell me why!’ 
‘My word, it’s simply ... that | don’t fancy you. With you, never! 
She was still just as amiable, and sorry to have to refuse. 
‘Come on,’ he went on, brutally, ‘it can be as much as you want ... do you want a thousand, two thousand francs, for just one time?’ 
Each time he raised his offer, she shook her head gently. 
‘Do you want ... Come now, do you want ten thousand? Do you want twenty thousand?’ 
Gently, she interrupted him, placing her little hand on his. 
‘Not ten, not fifty, not a hundred thousand! You could go on and on like that but it would still be no, always no ... You can see | don’t wear any jewels. Oh, I’ve been offered them, I’ve been offered lots 
of things, money, all sorts of things! But | don’t want anything, isn’t it enough in itself, when it gives pleasure? ... But just understand that my husband loves me with all his heart, and | too am very fond 
of him. He’s a very decent man, my husband. So, I’m certainly not going to kill him by causing him pain ... What do you expect me to do with your money, since | can’t give it to my husband? We are 
not badly off, we shall retire one day with a tidy sum; and if those gentlemen are all so well disposed as to continue to buy their supplies from us, that | gladly accept ... Oh, I’m not pretending to be 
more disinterested than | really am. If | were single I'd think about it. But one more thing, you can’t imagine that my husband would take your hundred thousand francs after | had slept with you ... No! 
No! Not for a million!’ 
And she dug in her heels. Saccard, exasperated by this unexpected resistance, went on badgering her for nearly a month. She bowled him over, with her laughing face and her big eyes full of tenderness 
and compassion. What! So money could not buy everything! This woman others had enjoyed for nothing, and he could not have her, even at a crazy price! She said no, and she meant it. In all his 
triumph, he suffered cruelly over this, as if it cast a doubt over his power, a secret disillusion about the power of money that until then he had thought absolute and sovereign. 
But one evening his vanity experienced the most intense enjoyment. It was the high point of his existence. There was a ball at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and he had chosen this event, celebrating 
the Exhibition, to make known to the public his good fortune of one night spent with Madam de Jeumont; for it was always agreed, in the deals of this beautiful person, that the buyer would have the 
right, just once, to exhibit his good luck in such a way that the affair could have all the publicity desired. So towards midnight, in the rooms where bare shoulders were crushed among the men’s black 
evening-jackets, under the blazing light of the chandeliers, Saccard made his entrance with Madam de Jeumont on his arm, and her husband following. When they appeared, groups broke up to make 
way for this two hundred thousand-franc whim on display, this scandal of uncontrolled appetite and lunatic extravagance. There were smiles and whispers, amusement, and no indignation, in the 
intoxicating scent of the corsages and the distant lulling of the orchestra. But at the end of one of the rooms, a quite different group was gathered inquisitively around a colossus, dressed in the dazzling 
and superb white uniform of a cuirassier. It was Count von Bismarck, his tall figure towering above the heads of all, laughing heartily, with his big eyes, prominent nose, and powerful jaw, adorned by 
the moustaches of a barbarian conqueror. After Sadowa, he had given Germany to Prussia; the treaties of alliance against France, denied for so long, had been signed months before, and the war 
which had almost broken out in May over Luxembourg was now inevitable. When the triumphant Saccard went through the room, with Madam de Jeumont on his arm, and her husband following, Count 
von Bismarck stopped laughing for a moment to watch them passing, with the curiosity and ironic amusement of a kindly giant. 

037 
MADAM CAROLINE found herself alone once more. Hamelin had stayed in Paris until the beginning of November for the formalities required for the definitive constitution of the company, with a capital 
of one hundred and fifty millions; it was he, too, who went, at Saccard’s request, to make the legal declarations stating that all the shares had been subscribed and the capital paid that was not true. 
Then he left for Rome where he was to spend two months, having some important matters to study there, matters he kept to himself - doubtless his great dream of the Pope in Jerusalem, as well as 
another, more substantial and practical project, the transformation of the Universal into a Catholic Bank supported by the interests of the whole of Christendom, a simply enormous machine intended 
to crush the Jewish banks and sweep them out of the universe; from there he meant to turn back to the Orient again, to deal with the work on the railway from Broussa to Beirut. He went away happy 
about the rapid success of the bank, convinced of its unshakeable solidity and with only a vague anxiety about its excessive success. So on the eve of his departure, in conversation with his sister, he 
firmly recommended just one thing: that she should resist the general infatuation and sell their shares if the price went beyond two thousand two hundred francs, since he intended to make a personal 
protest against the continual rise that he judged to be foolish and dangerous. 
Once she was on her own, Madam Caroline felt even more troubled by the hothouse atmosphere in which she was living. Towards the first week of November, the price of two thousand two hundred 
was reached, and all around her there was rapture, with cries of thankfulness and unlimited hope. Dejoie was brimming over with gratitude; the Beauvilliers ladies now treated her as an equal, as a 
friend of the god who was going to restore their ancient house. A concert of benedictions arose from the happy crowd of investors, great and small alike, daughters with dowries at last, the poor suddenly 
rich, their retirement secure, and the rich burning with the insatiable joy of being even richer. With the Exhibition over and Paris intoxicated with pleasure and power, it was a unique moment, a moment 
of belief in happiness, a conviction of endless good luck. All the stocks and shares had risen, even the weakest found credulous takers, and the market was flooded with a plethora of highly dubious 
companies, choking it almost to the point of apoplexy, while underneath lay a resounding emptiness, the real exhaustion of a reign that had greatly enjoyed itself and spent billions on public works, 
fattening in the process huge financial houses, whose gaping coffers were splitting open on all sides. In this giddy whirl the first sign of any cracking meant disaster. And it was doubtless an anxious 
foreboding of this sort that made Madam Caroline so alarmed at each new leap in the price of Universals. No bad rumours were going round, only a slight ripple of movement from the astonished and 
daunted short-sellers. And yet she was definitely uneasy, something seemed already to be undermining the whole edifice; but what? Nothing showed up clearly, and she was obliged to wait, in the 
dazzle of the ever-growing triumph, in spite of those minor rumbles of disturbance that precede catastrophes. 


Besides, Madam Caroline now had another worry. At the Work Foundation they were at last satisfied with Victor, who had become silent and sly; and if she had not already told Saccard of the whole 
affair it was because of an odd feeling of embarrassment, that made her put off telling him from day to day, suffering over the shame he would feel. On the other hand, Maxime, to whom, at around this 
time, she returned the two thousand francs out of her own pocket, was greatly amused by the fact that Busch and La Méchain were still demanding their four thousand: these people were robbing her, 
he said, and his father would be furious. After that she turned a deaf ear to the repeated demands of Busch, who was insisting on being paid the full amount of the promised sum. After innumerable 
vain efforts he at last grew angry, especially since his old idea of blackmailing Saccard had come back to him, given Saccard’s new situation, that elevated situation in which Busch thought the fear of 
scandal placed him at his mercy. So one day, exasperated at getting nothing out of such a promising affair, he decided to contact Saccard directly, and wrote asking him to drop into his office to take a 
look at some old papers found in a house on the Rue de la Harpe. He mentioned the number of the house, and made such clear reference to the events of the past that Saccard, gripped by anxiety, 
could not fail to obey the summons. But in fact the letter was delivered to the Rue Saint-Lazare and fell into the hands of Madam Caroline, who recognized the writing. Trembling, she briefly wondered 
whether to run straight away to see Busch and persuade him to give up. Then she told herself that he was perhaps writing on some other matter entirely, and in any case this was one way to get it over 
with, and she was even glad, perturbed as she was, that someone else should have to tell the story. But in the evening, when Saccard came home and opened the letter in her presence, she saw him 
simply take on a serious expression and thought it must be some financial problem. However, Saccard had in fact experienced a considerable shock and a tightening of the throat at the thought of 
falling into such filthy hands, sensing some vile machination. He calmly put the letter in his pocket and decided he would go to the suggested meeting. 

Some days went by, it was the second fortnight in November, and every morning Saccard put off the visit, dazed by the torrent of events carrying him along. The rate of two thousand three hundred 
francs had just been passed and he was delighted but still felt that at the Bourse some resistance was forming and growing, as the mad rise continued; clearly some short-sellers were taking up a 
position, engaging in the battle, timidly thus far, in mere preliminary skirmishes. On two occasions he had felt obliged to give orders to buy, using frontmen, so that the steady rise of the market rates 
would not be interrupted. The practice of the bank buying its own shares, gambling on them and thus devouring itself, was getting under way. 

One evening, stirred up by his passion, Saccard could not help talking to Madam Caroline about it. 

‘| really think things are hotting up. We are proving too strong, getting in their way too much ... | can scent Gundermann, this is his strategy: he'll keep on selling at regular intervals, so much today, so 
much tomorrow, gradually increasing the amount until he makes an impact on us...’ 

She interrupted him in her grave voice: 

‘If he’s holding Universals, he’s quite right to sell.’ 

‘What? He’s quite right to sell?’ 

‘Yes indeed. My brother told you, a market price over two thousand is absolutely crazy.’ 

At this he looked at her and exploded, quite beside himself: 

‘Well, sell then, just dare to sell your own shares! ... Yes, play against me, since you want me to be defeated.’ 

She reddened slightly, for just the day before she had indeed sold a thousand of her shares in obedience to her brother's orders, and with a certain feeling of relief herself, as if this sale were an act of 
tardy honesty. Since he did not question her directly she did not admit what she had done, and was all the more embarrassed when he added: 

‘In fact I’m sure there were some defections yesterday. A whole parcel of shares came on to the market, and the price would surely have faltered if | hadn't intervened. That's not how Gundermann 
operates. His methods are slower but more devastating in the long run ... Ah! My dear, | am quite confident but | can’t help trembling a little, for defending one’s life is nothing, the worst thing is defending 
one’s money and the money of others.’ 

Indeed, from that moment on Saccard was no longer his own man. He belonged to the millions he was making, still triumphant but always on the verge of being beaten. He no longer had time to go 
and see Baroness Sandorff in the little apartment on the Rue Caumartin. The truth was that she had wearied him, with the deception of her ardent eyes, and that coldness which even his most perverse 
endeavours had failed to overcome. Besides, a misadventure had befallen him, the same that he had inflicted on Delcambre: one evening, thanks this time to the stupidity of a chambermaid, he had 
entered just at the moment when the Baroness lay in the arms of Sabatani. In the stormy discussion that followed, he calmed down only after a total confession, in which she admitted to mere curiosity, 
culpable of course but so understandable. That Sabatani, all the women talked about him as if he were such a phenomenon, they whispered about this enormous thing of his, and she had not been 
able to resist the desire to see for herself. And Saccard forgave her when, in answer to a brutal question from him, she had replied - My word! It wasn’t that astonishing after all. He now rarely saw her 
more than once a week, not because he felt any rancour but simply because he was finding her boring. 

Baroness Sandorff, sensing that he was breaking away from her, returned to her former doubts and uncertainties. Ever since she had been sharing his secrets in their hours of intimacy, she had been 
gambling almost on certainties and winning a great deal, sharing in his good luck. Now she could see he was no longer willing to answer her questions, and she even feared he might lie to her; and 
whether it was that her luck had changed, or whether he had indeed deliberately sent her off on a false track, it happened that she lost one day, while following his advice. Her confidence was badly 
shaken. If he could mislead her like that, who was now going to be her guide? And the worst of it was that the signs of hostility to the Universal at the Bourse, so slight at first, were now growing day by 
day. As yet it was only rumours, nothing specific was being said and no actual fact was damaging the soundness of the bank. But it was being suggested that there must be something wrong, that there 
was a worm in the fruit. None of this, however, prevented the increasingly amazing rise of the stock. 

After an unsuccessful deal in Italians, the Baroness grew decidedly anxious, and decided to visit the offices of L’Esperance to try to get Jantrou to talk. 

‘Come on, what's going on? You of all people must know ... Universals have just gone up again by twenty francs, yet there was a rumour — no one could tell me exactly what but certainly something 
not good.’ 

But Jantrou was equally puzzled. Placed as he was at the very source of rumours, starting them himself when necessary, he jokingly compared himself to a clockmaker living in the midst of hundreds 
of clocks but never knowing the right time. Thanks to his advertising agency he was in everybody's confidence but had no single, solid opinion he could rely on, for the various pieces of information he 
received were so contradictory they cancelled each other out. 

‘| know nothing, nothing at all.’ 

‘Oh, you just won’t tell me.’ 

‘No, on my word of honour, | know nothing! In fact | was thinking of coming to see you to ask you about it! So Saccard isn’t being nice to you any more?’ 

She made a gesture which confirmed what he had suspected: an end to an affair of which they had both grown weary, the sulking woman and the cooled-off lover no longer talking to each other. For 
a moment he regretted not having played the role of the well-informed man in order to have her at last, as a treat for himself as he put it, this little Ladricourt, whose father had so enjoyed kicking him. 
But he felt that his time was not yet come, and he went on looking at her and thinking aloud. 

‘Yes, it's annoying, | was counting on you ... Because, don’t you think? If there’s going to be some disaster, we need to know in good time to be able to cope with it ... Oh, | don’t think it’s urgent, things 
are still very solid. But, one sees such odd things...’ 

Even as he gazed at her, a plan was taking shape in his head. 

‘Look,’ he suddenly went on, ‘since Saccard is leaving you, you should get friendly with Gundermann.’ 

She was startled for a moment. 

Then: ‘Why Gundermann? ... | know him a little, I’ve met him at the Roivilles and at the Kellers.’ 

‘All the better if you know him already ... Go and see him on some pretext, chat with him, try to become his girlfriend ... Just imagine that - be the girlfriend of Gundermann and rule the world!’ 

He sniggered at the licentious images he conjured up with a gesture, for the Jew was well known for his coldness, and nothing could be more complicated or more difficult than trying to seduce him. 
The Baroness, taking his meaning, smiled silently without showing any annoyance. 

‘But’, she repeated, ‘why Gundermann?’ 

Jantrou then explained that Gundermann must certainly be directing the group of short-sellers who were beginning to manoeuvre against the Universal. That he knew; he had proof. Since Saccard was 
not being helpful, didn’t simple prudence suggest making friends with his adversary, without, however, actually breaking with him? With a foot in each camp one could be sure of being on the side of 
the victor on the day of battle. He proposed this act of treachery in a kindly way, simply as a man offering good advice. If he had a woman working for him, he would sleep better. 

‘Eh? What do you say? Let’s work together ... We'll keep each other informed, and share everything we get to know.’ 

As he then took hold of her hand, she drew it away with an instinctive movement, misreading his intentions. 

‘No, no, that’s not what | meant, for we shall now be comrades ... Later you'll be wanting to reward me.’ 

With a laugh, she now abandoned her hand to him and he kissed it. She had already lost her contempt for him, forgetting the lackey he had been, and no longer seeing on him the marks of the vile 
debauchery into which he had sunk, with his ravaged face, his handsome beard reeking of absinthe, his new frock-coat covered with stains, and his shiny hat scratched by the plaster of some foul 
staircase. 

The Baroness went to see Gundermann the very next day. Ever since Universal shares had reached two thousand francs, he had indeed been conducting a short-selling campaign, though with the 
utmost discretion, never going to the Bourse, not even having an official agent there. His reasoning was that a share is worth, first of all, its issue value, then the interest it can bring that depends on 
the prosperity of the company and the success of its undertakings. So there is a maximum value that it should not reasonably go beyond, and if it does go beyond that, because of public infatuation, 
then the rise is artificial and the wise course is to bet on a fall, with the certainty that it will happen. Despite his conviction, and his absolute faith in logic, he was still surprised by Saccard’s rapid 
achievements and his suddenly increased power that was beginning to alarm the big Jewish banks. This dangerous rival had to be cut down as soon as possible, not only to recoup the eight million 
lost after Sadowa but above all, to avoid having to share the sovereignty of the market with this terrible adventurer, whose reckless actions seemed to be successful against all good sense, as if by 
miracle. And Gundermann, full of contempt for passion, exaggerated even further his phlegmatic attitude as a mathematical gambler, with the cold obstinacy of a numbers man, still selling in spite of 
the continuing rise, and losing ever greater sums at each settlement but always with the serenity of a wise man simply putting his money in the savings bank. 

When the Baroness was at last able to get in to see him, in the midst of all the turbulence of the clerks and jobbers, the showers of papers to sign and telegrams to read, she found the banker suffering 
from a horrible cold that was tearing at his throat. However, he had been there since six o’clock that morning, coughing and spluttering, utterly exhausted but still standing firm. That day, on the eve of 
a foreign loan, the huge room was invaded by a flood of visitors even more impatient than usual, who were being very hastily received by two of his sons and one of his sons-in-law. Meanwhile, on the 
floor near the narrow table he had kept for himself, well back in the embrasure of a window, three of his grandchildren, two girls and a boy, were fighting with shrill cries over a doll whose one arm and 
one leg lay beside them, already torn off. 

The Baroness at once announced her pretext: 

‘Sir, | have taken it upon myself to see you personally with my request ... It’s a lottery for charity...’ 

He didn’t let her go on, for he was very charitable and always bought two tickets, especially when ladies he had met in society took the trouble to bring them to him. But he had to ask her to wait a 
moment, as a clerk had brought him the papers of some deal or other. Enormous numbers were rapidly exchanged. 

‘Fifty-two million, you were saying? And the credit was how much?’ 

‘Sixty million, Sir.’ 

‘Ah well, take it up to seventy-five million.’ 

He was just getting back to the Baroness, when a word he overheard in a conversation his son-in-law was having with a jobber made him rush over to him. 

‘But not at all! At the rate of five hundred and eighty-seven fifty, that makes ten sous less per share.’ 

‘Oh, Sir,’ said the jobber, humbly, ‘it would only make forty-three francs less.’ 

‘What! Forty-three francs! But that’s enormous! Do you think | steal money? Everyone should get what's due. That's all | know!’ 

At last, to be able to talk in peace, he decided to take the Baroness into the dining-room, where the table was already laid. He was not fooled by the pretext of the charity lottery, for he knew of her 
affair, thanks to a whole police-force of obsequious informers, and he easily guessed that she had come on some serious matter. So he came straight to the point. 

‘Come now; tell me what you have to say to me.’ 

She affected surprise. She had nothing to say, she only wanted to thank him for his kindness. 

‘So you haven't been given some message for me?’ 

And he seemed disappointed, as if he had thought for a moment that she had come on a secret mission from Saccard, about some scheme or other from that madman. 


Now that they were alone, she looked at him with a smile and that falsely ardent air of hers, by which men were so futilely excited. 

‘No, no, | have nothing to say to you, and since you are so kind, | might rather perhaps have something to ask of you.’ 

She leant over towards him, brushing against his knee with her delicate gloved hands. She told him about herself, spoke of her deplorable marriage to a foreigner who had never understood either her 
nature or her needs. And she explained how she had taken to gambling in order to maintain her position in society. And finally she told of her solitude, and her need for advice and guidance on the 
frightening terrain of the Bourse, where any false step can cost one dear. 

‘But’, he interrupted, ‘I thought you already had someone.’ 

‘Oh, someone,’ she murmured with a gesture of deep disdain. ‘No, no, there’s no one, | have no one ... it’s your advice I'd like to have, you the master, the god. And really it wouldn’t cost you much 
just to be my friend and say a word to me, just a word from time to time. If you only knew how happy you’d make me, and how grateful I'd be — oh! with my whole being.’ 

She drew even closer, wrapping him in her warm breath, and the fine and powerful scent her whole body exhaled. But he remained very calm, not even drawing back, his flesh being quite dead, without 
a twinge of excitement to suppress. While she was speaking, he, whose digestion was also destroyed, and who lived on a milk diet, was taking some grapes, one by one, out of a fruit-bowl on the table 
and eating them mechanically, the only debauch he sometimes allowed himself, in his most sensual moments, knowing he would pay for it with days of suffering. 

He gave the sardonic smile of a man who knows he is invincible, when the Baroness, as if forgetfully, in the ardour of her plea, at last laid on his knee her little seductive hand with its predatory fingers, 
supple as a nest of snakes. Smiling, he took that hand and removed it, nodding a thank-you as if refusing a useless gift. And without wasting any more time he went straight to the point: 

‘Look, you are very charming. And I'd like to be helpful to you ... So, my beautiful friend, on the day you bring me a piece of good advice, | promise to do the same for you. Come and tell me what’s 
going on, and I'll tell you what I’m going to do ... That's a bargain, right?’ 

He had got up, and she had to go back with him into the big room. She had perfectly well understood the bargain he was offering: espionage and treason. But she chose not to reply, and took it upon 
herself to talk once more about her charity lottery; while he, with a mocking nodding of his head, seemed to add that he didn’t really need any help, for the logical and inevitable outcome would happen 
anyway, even if perhaps a little later. And when at last she left, he was already caught up again in other matters, in the extraordinary tumult of this great money market, amid the procession of market 
people, the rushing about of the clerks, and the playing of the grandchildren, who had just torn the doll’s head off, with shouts of triumph. Gundermann sat down at his narrow table and, absorbed in 
the contemplation of a sudden new idea, became deaf to everything. 

Baroness Sandorff twice went back to the offices of L’Esperance to give Jantrou an account of her actions but he was not there. At last Dejoie let her in one day, when his daughter Nathalie was chatting 
with Madam Jordan on a bench in the corridor. It had been raining torrents since the day before; and in this damp, grey weather the mezzanine of the old building, deep in the dark well of the courtyard, 
seemed dreadfully melancholy. The gas was lit in the murky twilight. Marcelle, waiting for Jordan, who was out hunting for money to pay a new instalment to Busch, was listening with a melancholy air 
to Nathalie, who was chattering away like a conceited magpie, with her harsh voice and the angular gestures of a girl grown up too fast in Paris. 

‘You understand, Madam, Papa doesn’t want to sell. A certain person is urging him to sell, trying to frighten him into it. | shan’t name the person, for it’s hardly her role to go around frightening people 
... Now it's | who am stopping Papa from selling ... Sell? Not likely, when it’s still going up! You'd have to be really stupid, wouldn’t you?’ 

Marcelle simply answered: ‘No doubt.’ 

‘The shares, you know, are at two thousand five hundred,’ Nathalie went on. ‘I keep the accounts, for Papa can hardly write ... So, with our eight shares, that already makes twenty thousand francs. 
Eh? Isn't that nice! ... At first, Papa wanted to stop at eighteen thousand, because that was the sum he wanted: six thousand francs for my dowry and twelve thousand for him, a little income of six 
hundred francs that he would really have earned, after all this excitement ... But say, isn’t it lucky he didn’t sell? For now there are two thousand francs more! ... So now we want more, we want an 
income of at least a thousand francs. And we shall have it, Sir Saccard has said so ... He is so nice, Sir Saccard!’ 

Marcelle could not help smiling. 

‘So you're not intending to get married any more?’ 

‘Oh yes, yes, as soon as the shares stop rising ... We were ina hurry, especially Theodore’s father, because of his business. But after all, one can hardly block up the source when the money's coming 
through. Oh, Theodore understands, especially since if Papa has a better income, there’s that much more capital to come our way in due course. My goodness! It’s worth considering ... And there you 
are, we are all waiting. We've had the six thousand francs for months, so we could get married but we prefer to let the francs multiply ... Do you read the articles about the shares in the newspapers?’ 
And, without waiting for an answer, she added: 

‘Myself, | read them in the evening. Papa brings me the newspapers ... He has read them already and | have to reread them for him ... We could go on and on reading them, it’s so lovely, the things 
they promise. When | go to bed my head is full of them, and | dream of them in the night. And Papa, too, tells me that he sees things that are very good omens. The day before yesterday we both had 
the same dream, about shovelling up five-franc coins in the street. It was very funny.’ 

Once again she stopped short to ask: ‘How many shares do you have?’ 

‘We don’t have any,’ Marcelle replied. 

Nathalie’s little face, with her pale blonde hair flying around it, took on an expression of immense pity. Ah, the poor souls who had no shares! And when her father called her to ask her to deliver a 
package of proofs to a reporter on her way back up to the Batignolles, she took herself off with the amusing self-importance of a capitalist who, almost every day now, went down to the newspaper 
Office to leam the stock-market prices as soon as possible. 

Left by herself on the bench, Marcelle sank into a melancholy reverie, she who was usually so cheerful and stalwart. Lord! How dark it was, and how dismal! And her poor husband pacing the streets 
in this torrential rain! He had such contempt for money, was so uncomfortable at the mere idea of concerning himself with it, that it cost him a huge effort to ask for money even from those who owed it 
to him. Lost in thought, and deaf to everything, she began to relive her day since waking, this bad day; whilst the feverish work of the newspaper went on all around her, the rushing about of reporters, 
the hustle and bustle of news items coming in, doors slamming and bells ringing. 

First of all, at nine o’clock, when Jordan had just left to cover an investigation into an accident, Marcelle, who had barely had time to wash and was still in her chemise, was amazed to see Busch 
descending on them along with two very dirty-looking men, perhaps bailiffs, or else bandits, she hadn't been able to decide. That abominable Busch, no doubt taking advantage of the fact that there 
was only a woman there, declared that they were going to seize everything, if she didn’t pay up immediately. She had argued in vain, having no knowledge of any of the legal formalities; he maintained 
with such vigour that the judgement had been notified, and the notice displayed, that she ended up quite distraught, believing these things might be possible without one’s knowing about them. But she 
did not give up, explaining that her husband would not even be back for lunch and that she would not allow them to touch anything until he was there. There then ensued the most painful of scenes 
between these three undesirable persons and the not fully dressed young woman, with her hair down on her shoulders, the men already making an inventory of everything, and she closing the 
cupboards, and throwing herself in front of the door, to try to stop them taking anything out. Her poor little lodging that she was so proud of, her few bits of furniture that she had polished until they 
shone, and the Turkish bedroom curtain she had put up herself! She kept shouting, with fierce courage, that they would have to walk over her dead body; and she yelled out that Busch was a scoundrel 
and a thief, yes, a thief who had no shame even about demanding seven hundred and thirty francs and fifteen centimes, not to mention new costs, for a debt of three hundred francs, a debt bought for 
a hundred sous as part of a heap of rags and old iron! To think that they had already paid four hundred francs in instalments, and that this thief now spoke of carrying off their furniture as payment for 
the three hundred or so francs he still wanted to steal from them! And he knew perfectly well that they were honest people who would have paid him straight away if only they had the money. And he 
was taking advantage of her being on her own, to frighten her and reduce her to tears, unable to answer back, ignorant of legal procedure as she was. You scoundrel! You thief! You thief! Busch, now 
furious, shouted even more loudly than she did, fiercely beating his breast: Wasn’t he an honest man? Hadn't he paid for the debt with good money? He had the law on his side and meant to see the 
thing through. However, when one of the two very dirty-looking men began opening the cupboard drawers in search of linen, Marcelle took on such a terrible air, threatening to rouse the whole house, 
and the street, that the Jew calmed down a bit. At last, after another half-hour of sordid argument, he had agreed to wait until the next day, swearing angrily that he would then take everything, if she 
did not keep her word. Oh, what a burning shame she still felt, to have had those horrible men in their home, wounding all her tender feelings, all her modesty, as they rummaged about even in her 
bed, making such a stink in that happy bedroom that she had to leave the window wide open after they'd gone! 

But another even greater grief lay in wait for Marcelle that day. She had thought of running straight away to her parents to borrow the money, so that when her husband returned in the evening, she 
could save him from despair, and be able to make him laugh at the events of that morning. She could already see herself describing the great battle, the ferocious assault upon their household, and 
the heroic way in which she had repulsed the attack. Her heart was beating fast as she entered the little house in the Rue Legendre, that comfortable house in which she had grown up but where she 
thought she would now find only strangers, so different and so icy was the atmosphere. As her parents were just sitting down to eat, she had accepted their invitation to join them, to try to make them 
more friendly. Throughout the meal, the conversation remained stuck on the rise of the Universals, their price having gone up twenty francs just the day before; and she was astonished to find her 
mother more feverish, more grasping even than her father, though she, at the start, had quivered with fear at the very thought of speculation; but now, with the ferocity of a woman converted, it was 
she who, desperately eager for a great stroke of luck, chided him for his timidity. From the very first course, she had lost her temper, amazed that he was talking of selling their seventy-five shares at 
the unhoped-for price of two thousand five hundred and twenty francs that would have made them a handsome profit of a hundred and eighty-nine thousand francs, more than a hundred thousand 
francs above the purchase price. Sell! When La Cote financiére was promising a price of three thousand francs! Was he going mad? For after all, La Cote financiére was long known for its honesty, 
and he himself had often said that if you followed that paper, you had nothing to worry about! Ah, no! Absolutely not, she was not going to let him sell! She would rather sell their house to buy more 
shares! And Marcelle, silent, felt a pang at the heart on hearing all these huge sums flying about with such passion, and wondered how she was going to dare to ask for a loan of five hundred francs in 
this house taken over by gambling, this house in which she had seen the steadily rising flood of financial newspapers which were now drowning it in the intoxicating dreams of their advertisements. At 
last, when the time came for dessert, she had risked it: they needed five hundred francs, or they were going to be sold up, surely her parents could not abandon them in this disaster. Her father had at 
once bowed his head, with an embarrassed glance at his wife. But her mother was already firmly refusing. Five hundred francs! Where were they expected to find them? All their capital was tied up in 
their dealings; and besides, she returned to her old diatribes: when you married a pauper, a man who wrote books, you had to accept the consequences of your folly, not try to fall back as a burden on 
your family. No! She didn’t have a sou to offer idlers who affect a fine contempt for money, dreaming only of devouring that of other people. And she had allowed her daughter to leave in despair, with 
a heart bleeding from finding her mother unrecognizable, that mother who had once been so sensible and kind. 

Once out in the street Marcelle had walked along like one unaware of her surroundings, looking at the ground as if she might find money there. Then she had suddenly thought she might appeal to 
Uncle Chave, and immediately called in at the ground-floor apartment in the Rue Nollet, before the opening of the Bourse, so as not to miss him. She could hear some whisperings and some girlish 
laughter. However, once the door was opened, she had found the captain alone, smoking his pipe, and he was terribly sorry, even angry with himself, as he exclaimed that he never had a hundred 
francs to hand, since he always, day by day used up, pig that he was, the little that he won on the Bourse. Then, after hearing of the refusal of the Maugendres, he thundered against them, the wretched 
scoundrels, he didn’t even see them any more, now the rise of their shares had driven them mad. Just the other week, hadn't his sister called him a penny-pincher, ridiculing his caution as a speculator 
just because, in a friendly spirit, he had been advising her to sell? That was one person he wouldn't be weeping over, when she came a cropper! 

Marcelle, out in the street once more with empty hands, had to resign herself to going to the newspaper office to tell her husband what had happened that morning. Busch absolutely had to be paid. 
Jordan, whose book had not yet been accepted by any publisher, had at once launched himself into a hunt for money, all through the muddy Paris of that rainy day, with no idea of where to seek help 
— from friends, the newspapers for which he wrote, or from some chance meeting. Although he had begged her to go back home, Marcelle was so anxious that she had preferred to stay there on that 
bench and wait for him. 

After his daughter had gone, Dejoie, seeing Marcelle by herself, brought her a paper. 

‘Perhaps Madam would care to read this, to pass the time.’ 

But she refused with a wave, and as Saccard was just arriving, put on a brave face and gaily explained that she had just sent her husband off on an errand in the neighbourhood, a tiresome errand she 
had unloaded on him. Saccard, who had kindly feelings for this ‘little household’, as he called them, absolutely insisted that she come into his office to wait more comfortably. Marcelle refused, saying 
she was fine where she was. He ceased to insist when, to his surprise, he found himself suddenly face to face with Baroness Sandorff, coming out of Jantrou’s office,. They just smiled at each other, 
with an air of amiable understanding, in the manner of people who greet each other formally to avoid displaying their relationship. 

Jantrou, in the course of their conversation, had just told the Baroness that he no longer dared advise her. He was growing more and more perplexed at the solidity of the Universal, in spite of the efforts 
of the ‘bears’; Gundermann would no doubt win but Saccard could last quite a while yet, and there might still be much to gain by staying with him. He had persuaded her to play for time and stay on 
good terms with both. The best plan was to try always to be amiable enough to learn the secrets of the one, either keeping them to herself and profiting by them, or else selling them to the other, 
according to which was more profitable. And all this without any dark plotting, presented as if in jest, while the Baroness, with a laugh, promised to cut him in on the deal. 

‘So she’s forever closeted with you now, it’s your turn, is it?’ said Saccard with his usual brutality, as he went into Jantrou’s office. Jantrou affected astonishment. 


‘Who do you mean? ... Ah, the Baroness! ... But my dear sir, she adores you. She was just saying so.’ 

With the gesture of a man who is nobody's fool, the old pirate stopped him there. And he gazed at Jantrou, wrecked as he was by vile debauchery, and thought that if the Baroness had yielded to her 
curiosity about Sabatani’s physique she might well have also wanted a taste of the vice of this old ruin. 

‘Don't defend yourself, my dear chap. When a woman starts playing the market, she would go for the doorman round the comer, if he could bring her an order.’ 

Jantrou was very hurt, and merely laughed, while still insisting on explaining the presence of the Baroness, who had come, he said, about a publicity matter. 

Anyway, with a shrug of his shoulders, Saccard had already dropped the subject of the woman, of no interest as far as he was concerned. Remaining standing, walking back and forth, then planting 
himself at the window to watch the grey rain endlessly falling, he vented his joy and agitation. Yes, the Universal had again gone up twenty francs the day before! But how the devil was it that sellers 
were still persisting? For the rise would have gone up to thirty francs, without a whole package of shares that had fallen on the market as soon as the Bourse opened. What he didn’t know was that 
Madam Caroline had again sold a thousand of her shares, herself now struggling against the unreasonable rise, as her brother had ordered her to do. Saccard could hardly complain about the ever- 
increasing success, and yet he was agitated that day, trembling inwardly with ill-defined fear and anger. He exclaimed that the dirty Jews had sworn to defeat him, and that scoundrel Gundermann had 
just placed himself at the head of a syndicate of short-sellers to bring him down. He had been told of it at the Bourse, there was talk of a sum of three hundred million, intended by the syndicate to cover 
the short selling. Ah, the robbers! And what he did not repeat aloud were the other rumours going around, growing clearer day by day, rumours that questioned the solidity of the Universal, and already 
alleged some facts, some signs of approaching difficulties; without yet, it’s true, having at all shaken the blind confidence of the public. 

But the door was pushed open and Huret appeared, with his simple, straightforward air. 

‘Ah! There you are, you Judas!’ said Saccard. 

Having learned that Rougon was definitely going to abandon his brother, Huret had joined up again with the minister; for he was convinced that once Saccard had Rougon against him, catastrophe 
was inevitable. To obtain his pardon, he had re-entered the household of the great man, once more running errands for him and exposing himself in his service to insults and kicks on the backside. 
‘Judas,’ Huret repeated, with the sly smile that sometimes lit up his crude peasant features, ‘well, at any rate, a good-natured Judas, who comes to give a disinterested piece of advice to the master he 
betrayed.’ 

But Saccard, as if refusing to understand, shouted, simply to confirm his trumph: 

‘Eh? Two thousand five hundred and twenty yesterday, two thousand five hundred and twenty-five today.’ 

‘| know, | just sold.’ 

Immediately, the anger Saccard had been hiding beneath his jesting manner exploded. 

‘What? You sold? ... Ah, well, that’s it then! You leave me for Rougon, and you join up with Gundermann!’ 

The Deputy gazed at him in bewilderment. 

‘Why with Gundermann? ... I’m simply looking after my own interests! You know I’m not a reckless fellow. No, | don’t have the stomach for it, | prefer to realise as soon as there’s a nice profit. And 
perhaps that’s why | have never lost.’ 

He was smiling again, like a prudent and sensible Norman who simply, unhurriedly, gathers in his harvest. 

‘One of the directors of the company!’ Saccard expostulated. ‘So who can be expected to have faith in us? What must people think, seeing you selling like that while the price is still rising? Good Lord! 
I'm not surprised now if people claim our prosperity is artificial and that the day of our downfall draws nigh ... These gentlemen are selling, so let’s all sell! It's a panic!’ 

Huret, without a word, made a vague gesture. Basically he didn’t care, he had seen to his own business. His only concern now was to carry out the mission with which Rougon had entrusted him, as 
decently as possible, with not too much bother for himself. 

‘As | was saying, my dear chap, | came to give you a disinterested piece of advice ... Here it is. Be sensible, your brother is furious, he will totally abandon you if you allow yourself to be defeated.’ 
Holding back his anger, Saccard didn’t move a muscle. 

‘It was he who sent you to tell me that?’ 

After a brief hesitation, the Deputy thought it best to admit the fact. 

‘Ah well, yes, it was he ... Oh, don’t go thinking the attacks in L’Espérance played a part in his irritation. He is above such matters of wounded vanity. No! But truly, just think how much your newspaper's 
Catholic campaign must be hampering his current policies. Ever since those unfortunate complications with Rome he has had the whole of the clergy on his back, and he has just been forced to have 
a bishop condemned for abuse of his position ... And you choose to attack him just at the moment when he’s struggling to avoid being overwhelmed by the liberal movement arising from the 19 January 
reforms, which he agreed to apply, as one might say, simply in order to keep them prudently under control ... Come now, you're his brother, do you think he’s likely to be pleased?’ 

‘Indeed,’ Saccard mockingly replied, ‘it’s really nasty of me ... There’s that poor brother of mine who, in his rage to remain a minister, goes on governing in the name of the very principles he formerly 
fought against, and takes it out on me because he can no longer keep his balance between the Right, annoyed at having been betrayed, and the Third Party, hungry for power. Only a short time ago, 
to calm the Catholics, he uttered his famous ‘Never!’ - swearing that never would France allow Italy to take Rome from the Pope. And now, in his terror of the liberals, he would like to give them a 
pledge too, and deigns to think of cutting my throat just to please them ... Just a week or so ago Emile Ollivier gave him a real shaking in the House...’ 

‘Oh!’ Huret interrupted, ‘he still has the confidence of the Tuileries, the Emperor has sent him a diamond medallion.’ 

But with a violent gesture, Saccard responded that he was not fooled. 

‘The Universal is too powerful now, isn’t it? A Catholic bank that threatens to invade the whole world and conquer it with money, just as it was previously conquered by faith, can such a thing be 
tolerated? All the freethinkers and all the freemasons, striving to become ministers, feel the chill of it in their bones ... Perhaps there is also some loan to be fixed up with Gundermann. What would 
happen to a government if it didn’t allow itself to fall prey to these dirty Jews? ... And so my idiot of a brother, just to hang on to power for another six months, will throw me to the dirty Jews, to the 
liberals, and all the rest of the scum, in the hope that they'll give him a bit of peace while they're devouring me ... Well, go back and tell him | don’t give a damn about him...’ 

He straightened up his short body, rage at last bursting through his irony like a warlike blast of trumpets. 

‘Get this clear, | don’t give a damn about him. That's my answer and | want him to know it.’ 

Huret had dropped his shoulders. When dealings became heated he just opted out. After all, in all this he was only a messenger. 

‘All right, all right! He will be told ... You are going to break your neck but that’s your affair.’ 

There was a silence. Jantrou, who had remained absolutely silent, pretending to be wholly absorbed in the correction of a packet of proofs, raised his eyes in admiration at Saccard. How splendid he 
was, the bandit, in his passion! These scoundrels of genius sometimes triumph, at this level of recklessness, when the intoxication of success carries them away. And Jantrou, at this moment, was on 
Saccard’s side, convinced of his good fortune. 

‘Ah, | was forgetting,’ Huret began again, ‘it seems that Delcambre, the Public Prosecutor, detests you ... And one thing you don’t yet know is that the Emperor this morning appointed him Minister of 
Justice.’ 

Suddenly Saccard paused. With darkened face, he at last commented: 

‘Another nice bit of goods! Ah! So they've made a minister of that object! And what's that to me?’ 

‘Well,’ Huret went on, exaggerating his air of simplicity, ‘if a misfortune should befall you, as happens to everyone in the business world, your brother doesn’t want you counting on him to defend you 
against Delcambre.’ 

‘But damn it all!’ Saccard shouted. ‘When | tell you that | don’t give a damn for the whole mob of them, Rougon, Delcambre, and you too come to that!’ 

At that moment, fortunately, Daigremont came in. He never called at the newspaper office, so it was a surprise to everyone that cut short the violent encounter. With perfect politeness he shook hands 
all round with a smile, and the flattering affability of the man of the world. His wife was giving an evening reception at which she would sing, and he had come simply to invite Jantrou in person, hoping 
for a good review. But the presence of Saccard seemed to delight him. 

‘How are things, great man?’ 

Without answering, Saccard asked: ‘Tell me, you haven't been selling, have you?’ 

‘Selling! Oh no, not yet!’ — and his laugh was very sincere, he really was made of more solid stuff than that! 

‘But one must never sell, in our position!’ cried Saccard. 

‘Never! That's what | meant. We are all in it together, you know you can count on me.’ 

Daigremont’s eyelids drooped, and he looked to one side while he answered for the other directors, Sédille, Kolb, the Marquis de Bohain, as well as for himself. Everything was going so well, it was 
really a pleasure to be all in agreement, in the most extraordinary success the Bourse had seen for fifty years. And he had a charming remark for each of them, then went away repeating that he was 
counting on all three of them for the soirée. Mounier, the tenor from the Opera, would be singing with his wife. Oh, it would be quite an event! 

‘So,’ Huret asked, he too now preparing to leave, ‘is that all the answer you're giving me?’ 

‘Indeed it is!’ Saccard curtly replied. 

And he made a point of not going down with him, as he usually did. Then, when he was alone again with the editor of the newspaper: 

‘This is war, my dear fellow! There is no more need for caution, just thump the whole bunch of crooks! ... Ah, I’m now going to be able to fight the battle my way!’ 

‘All the same, it's pretty rough,’ commented Jantrou, who was beginning to feel perplexed again. 

Out in the corridor, on the bench, Marcelle was still waiting. It was hardly four o’clock and already Dejoie had lit the lamps; darkness was falling so early under the grey, relentless downpour of rain. 
Every time Dejoie went past he found something to say to try to cheer her up. Anyway the comings and goings of the contributors were now increasing, and the sound of voices burst out from the next 
room in all the mounting feverishness of creating the newspaper. 

Marcelle, suddenly looking up, saw Jordan before her. He was soaked, and looked quite shattered, with the trembling lips and slightly crazy eyes of those who have pursued a hope for a long time 
without attaining it. She at once understood. 

‘So you got nothing?’ she asked, turning pale. 

‘Nothing, my darling, nothing at all ... Not anywhere, just not possible...’ 

She simply let out a low moan that expressed the bleeding of her heart. 

‘Oh, my God!’ 

At that moment Saccard came out from Jantrou’s office and was astonished to find her still there. 

‘What, Madam, your truant husband has only just got back? | told you to come and wait in my office.’ 

She stared at him, a sudden thought having just awoken in her large, desolate eyes. She did not stop to reflect, she yielded to that wild courage that drives women forward under the impulse of passion. 
‘Sir Saccard, | have something to ask you ... If you don’t mind, we could now go into your office...’ 

‘But certainly, Madam.’ 

Jordan, who feared he had guessed her intentions, tried to hold her back, stammering: ‘No, nol...’ in her ear, in the sick anguish that always afflicted him where money was concerned. She broke away 
and he had to follow her. 

‘Sir Saccard,’ she resumed, as soon as the door was closed, ‘my husband has been rushing about for the last two hours trying to find five hundred francs, and he doesn’t dare to ask you for them ... 
So itis | who am asking you...’ 

And then, with vigour, and the droll expressions of a lively and resolute young woman, she described the happenings of the morning, the brutal entry of Busch, the invasion of her room by the three 
men, telling how she had managed to repel the assault, and the promise she had made to pay up that very day. Oh, the wounds money makes for humble folk, the great suffering created by shame 
and helplessness, life itself constantly under threat, all for a few wretched hundred-sou coins! 

‘Busch,’ Saccard repeated, ‘it’s that old scoundrel Busch who has you in his claws...’ 

Then with charming affability, turning to Jordan, who sat silent and pale in unbearable discomfort, he said: 

‘Well, I'll advance you the five hundred francs. You should have asked me straight away.’ 


He had sat down at the table to write a cheque when he stopped, with a sudden thought. He remembered the letter he had received, and the visit he had to make that he had been putting off from day 
to day, in annoyance at the shady business he scented. Why shouldn't he go straight away to the Rue Feydeau, taking advantage of the opportunity now he had a pretext? 

‘Listen, | know this scoundrel of yours very well ... It will be better for me to go in person to pay him, and see if | can’t get your notes back for half the price.’ 

Marcelle’s eyes now shone with gratitude. 

‘Oh, Sir Saccard, how kind you are!’ 

And to her husband: 

‘See? You great ninny, Sir Saccard didn’t eat us up!” 

nan irresistible impulse Jordan threw his arms round her neck and kissed her, for it was she that he thanked most of all for being more active and skilful than he in these difficulties that paralysed him. 
‘No, no,’ said Saccard, when the young man at last shook his hand, ‘the pleasure is all mine, you are very sweet, the two of you, to love each other so much. Go on home in peace!’ 

His carriage that was waiting for him, took him in two minutes to the Rue Feydeau, in this muddy Paris, in the bustling of umbrellas and the splashing of puddles. But at the top of the stairs he rang in 
vain at the old door with flaking paint, on which a brass plate displayed the word: ‘Litigation’ in big black letters; it did not open, and there was no movement from inside. And Saccard was just about to 
leave when, in his frustration, he beat the door violently with his fist. Then halting footsteps were heard and Sigismond appeared. 

‘Ah! It's you! ... | thought it was my brother coming back, having forgotten his key. | never answer the doorbell ... He won’t be long, you can wait for him if you really want to see him.’ 

With the same painful and faltering steps he returned, followed by the visitor, to the room he occupied, looking out on the Place de la Bourse. It was still full daylight up in these heights, above the mist 
with which the rain filled the streets below. The room was bleak and bare, with its narrow iron bed, its table and two chairs, its few planks loaded with books, and no furniture. In front of the fireplace, a 
ittle stove, untended and forgotten, had just gone out. 

‘Sit down, Sir. My brother said he was only going out and coming back straight away.’ 

But Saccard refused the chair, looking at him and seeing the progress the tuberculosis had made upon this tall, pale youth with the eyes of a child, eyes drowning in dreams, so strange beneath the 
energetic obstinacy of the brow. Between the long curls of his hair, his face was extraordinarily hollowed out, as if elongated and dragged towards the tomb. 

‘You've been ill?’ he asked, not knowing what to say. Sigismond made a gesture of total indifference. 

‘Oh, just the same. Last week was not good, because of this filthy weather. But anyway, things are all right ... | don’t sleep any more, | can still work, and I’ve a slight fever that keeps me warm ... Ah, 
there is so much to be done.’ 

He had gone back to the table, on which a book in German stood open. He went on: 

‘Forgive me for sitting down but I’ve been awake all night reading this book which | received yesterday ... A great work indeed, ten years of the life of my master, Karl Marx, the book on capital that he 
had been promising us for so long! ... And now here it is, here is our Bible!’ 

His curiosity aroused, Saccard moved to take a look at the book but the sight of its Gothic characters immediately put him off. 

‘I'll wait until it’s translated,’ he said with a laugh. 

The young man, shaking his head, seemed to say that even when translated it would be properly understood only by a few initiates. It was not a work of propaganda. But what forceful logic, and what 
a triumphant abundance of proofs, demonstrating the inevitable destruction of our present society based on the capitalist system! Once the ground was cleared the rebuilding could begin. 

‘So, it's the clean sweep?’ Saccard asked, still joking. 

‘In theory, yes absolutely!’ replied Sigismond. ‘Everything | explained to you a while ago, the whole revolutionary process, is all in there. It only remains for us to bring it about in fact ... But you are all 
blind if you don’t see the great advances the idea is making hour by hour. So, with your Universal, in three years you’ve moved around and centralized hundreds of millions, and you don’t seem to have 
the slightest inkling that you are driving us straight into collectivism ... I've followed your business with passionate interest, yes, from this quiet, out-of-the-way room | have studied its growth day by day 
and know it as well as you do yourself, and | tell you it’s a wonderful lesson you're giving us, for the collectivist state will only have to do what you do, take you over in one go after you've taken over 
the smaller companies one by one, and thus fulfil the ambition of your extravagant dream that is to absorb all the capital of the world, to be the sole bank — isn’t that so? — to be the one general 
depository of public wealth ... Oh, | greatly admire you! | would let you continue if | were the master, for you are beginning our work, like a forerunner of genius!’ 

He smiled with his pale invalid’s smile, noticing the attentiveness of his interlocutor, who was very surprised to find him so well acquainted with the business of the day and very flattered too by the 
intelligent praise. 

‘But’, Sigismond went on, ‘on that happy morn when we take you over in the name of the nation, replacing your private interests with those of all, making your great machine for sucking up the wealth 
of others into the very regulator of social wealth, we shall begin by abolishing this.’ 

He had found a sou among the papers on his table and held it up between two fingers, as the intended victim. 

‘Money!’ cried Saccard. ‘Abolish money! What utter madness!’ 

‘We shall abolish cash money ... You must realise that metal money has no place, no justification in the collectivist state. For all remuneration, money is replaced by work vouchers; and if you think of 
money as a measure of value, we have an alternative which will stand perfectly well in its stead, one that we shall obtain by establishing the average day’s labour in our workplaces ... It has to be 
destroyed, this money that masks and encourages the exploitation of the worker, allowing him to be robbed by reducing his wage to the smallest sum needed to prevent him starving to death. Is it not 
appalling, the way the possession of money builds up private fortunes, bars the way to fruitful circulation, and creates scandalous kingships that powerfully rule both the financial market and social 
production? All our crises, all our anarchy, arise from this. It must be killed, money must be killed off!’ 

But Saccard was getting annoyed. No more money, no more gold, no more of those shining stars that had illuminated his whole life! Wealth for him had always taken the form of that dazzle of new 
coins, raining down through the sunshine like a spring shower and falling like hail on the ground, covering it with heaps of gold that you stirred with a shovel just to see their brightness and hear their 
music. And they were going to abolish that joy, that reason for fighting and living! 

‘That's idiotic, that is — idiotic! ... Never, do you hear?’ 

‘Why never? Why idiotic? ... Do we make use of money in the family economy? There all you see is common effort and exchange ... So, what's the use of money when society is nothing other than 
one great family, governing itself?’ 

‘| tell you it’s mad! ... Destroy money? But money is life itself! There would be nothing left. Nothing!’ 

Saccard walked up and down, beside himself. And in his anger, as he passed by the window, he looked out to make sure the Bourse was still there, for this terrible young man had perhaps blown it 
away. It was still there, though very blurred in the depths of the oncoming night, as if melted under the shroud of rain, a pale and spectral Bourse, almost vanishing into a smoky greyness. 

‘Anyway, I’m really stupid to be arguing about this. It’s impossible ... Go on, abolish money, I'd like to see you try.’ 

‘Bah,’ Sigismond muttered, ‘everything gets abolished, everything changes and disappears ... For instance, we have already seen the form of wealth change once before, when the value of land went 
down and landed fortunes, big estates, fields and woods declined in favour of securities and industrial wealth, stocks and shares, and today we are observing the precocious decay of the latter, a sort 
of rapid depreciation, for it's certain that the value of money is being debased, and the norm of five per cent return per annum is no longer reached ... The value of money is declining then, so why 
shouldn't it disappear altogether? Why shouldn’t a new form of wealth come in to govern social relations? It’s the wealth of tomorrow that our work-vouchers will provide.’ 

Sigismond had become absorbed in contemplation of the sou, as if dreaming that he was holding the last coin of past ages, a stray sou that had survived the old dead society. What joys and sorrows 
had worn away the humble metal! And he had fallen into the sadness of eternal human longing. 

‘Yes,’ he went on quietly, ‘you are right, we shall not see these things. It will take years and years. Can we even know whether love of one’s fellow men will have enough vigour in it to replace egoism 
in the organization of society? ... And yet | hoped the triumph would be sooner, | should so like to have been there to see that dawn of justice.’ 

For a moment, bitterness over the illness from which he suffered broke his voice. He, who in his denial of death, treated it as though it did not exist, made a gesture as if to push it away. But he was 
already becoming resigned once more. 

‘| have completed my task, | shall leave my notes in case | don’t have time to draw out of them the complete work of reconstruction | have envisaged. The society of tomorrow must be the mature fruit 
of civilization, for if we do not keep the good side of emulation and control, then all is lost ... Ah, that society, how clearly | see it now, at last created and complete, such as | have managed to set it up 
after so many sleepless nights! Everything is foreseen, everything is resolved, and at last there is sovereign justice and absolute happiness. It’s all there on paper, mathematical and definitive.’ 

And he stretched out his long, emaciated hands over the scattered notes, and exulted in this dream of the billions won back and equitably shared among all, in this joy and health he was restoring to 
suffering humanity with a stroke of the pen, he who neither ate nor slept, and was simply dying, needing nothing, in that bare room. 

But a harsh voice made Saccard start. 

‘What are you doing here?’ 

It was Busch, who had come back and now looked askance at the visitor like a jealous lover, in his constant fear that someone would make his brother talk too much and provoke a fit of coughing. 
Anyway, he did not wait for an answer but started scolding in despair, like a mother. 

‘What! You've let your stove go out again! | just ask you, is that reasonable in such damp weather?’ He was already on his knees, in spite of the heaviness of his large body, breaking up some kindling 
and relighting the fire. Then he went to get a broom and tidied things up, asking anxiously about the medicine his brother had to take every two hours. He was not content until he had persuaded him 
to stretch out on his bed. 

‘Sir Saccard, if you'd like to come into my office...’ 

Madam Méchain was there, sitting on the only chair. She and Busch had just made an important visit in the neighbourhood, and were delighted with its successful outcome. At last, after a long and 
desperate wait, they had been able to make a start on one of the affairs they most cared about. For three years La Méchain had scoured the streets searching for Léonie Cron, that seduced girl for 
whom the Count de Beauvilliers had signed a note promising ten thousand francs, payable on her majority. In vain had she appealed to her cousin Fayeux, the collector of revenues in Vendéme, who 
had bought the note for Busch in a pile of old debts, part of the estate of one Charpier, a grain merchant and occasional moneylender. Fayeux knew nothing, he wrote only to say that the girl Léonie 
Cron must be in service with a bailiff in Paris, that she had left Vendéme more than ten years before and never come back, and he couldn’t even question one of her relatives, for they were all dead. 
La Méchain had found the bailiff and managed to trace Léonie from there to a butcher, then a lady of ill-repute, then a dentist; but after the dentist the thread suddenly broke, the trail came to an end — 
now it was like looking for a needle in a haystack, a fallen woman lost in the mire of huge Paris. In vain had she done the rounds of the employment agencies, visited seedy boarding-houses, rummaged 
about in haunts of debauchery, always on the watch, looking about her and asking questions as soon as the name Léonie struck her ear. And this girl she had gone so far afield to search for, she had 
just that very day, by chance, laid hands on her in the Rue Feydeau, in the local brothel, where La Méchain had been pursuing a former tenant of the Cité de Naples who owed her three francs. A 
stroke of genius had enabled her to sniff her out and recognize her under the distinguished name of Léonide, just when the madam in a high-pitched voice was calling her to the salon. Busch, being 
notified, had at once gone back to the house with La Méchain to negotiate; and this fat girl, with her coarse black hair falling over her eyebrows and her flat, flabby face, of vile vulgarity, had at first 
surprised him; then he had recognized what must have been her special charm, especially before ten years of prostitution, delighted anyway that she had fallen so low and become so abominable. He 
had offered her a thousand francs if she ceded to him her rights on the promissory note. She was stupid, she had accepted the bargain with childlike joy. Now at last they would be able to pursue the 
Countess de Beauvilliers, they had the weapon so long sought, a weapon of an even unhoped-for degree of ugliness and shame! 

‘| was expecting you, Sir Saccard. We need to talk ... You received my letter, no doubt?’ 

In that tiny room, full of papers and already dark, lit only by one feeble, smoky lamp, La Méchain, still and silent, did not budge from the only chair in the room. Still standing, and not wanting to look as 
if he had come in answer to a threat, Saccard at once embarked on the Jordan affair, in a harsh and contemptuous tone. 

‘Excuse me, | came to settle a debt for one of my contributors ... young Jordan, a very charming fellow whom you are pursuing most cruelly, with a truly revolting ferocity. This very morning, it seems, 
you conducted yourself with his wife in a manner any gentleman would find shameful...’ 

Shocked at being attacked in this way when he was expecting to take the offensive, Busch lost his grip on things and, forgetting the other matter, became annoyed over this one. 

‘The Jordans, you’ve come about the Jordans ... There’s no such thing as wife or gentlemanly behaviour in business. When people owe, they pay, that’s all | know ... Wretched pests who've been 
messing me about for years, from whom I’ve had the devil’s own job getting four hundred francs, sou by sou! ... Oh yes, by God, I'll sell them up, I'll throw them on to the street tomorrow morning if | 
don’t get, this evening, right here on my desk, the three hundred francs and fifteen centimes they still owe me.’ 

When Saccard deliberately, to drive him mad with rage, said that he had already been paid forty times over for that bill that had surely cost him less than ten francs, Busch did indeed choke with anger. 


‘There we go again! That's what you all say ... But there are also the expenses, aren't there? This debt of three hundred francs that has risen to more than seven hundred ... is that my fault? When 
people don’t pay, | sue. And if justice is expensive, too bad! It’s their fault! ... So, when I’ve bought a ten-franc debt, | should just get repaid the ten francs, and that would be the end of it, eh? And what 
about my risks? My comings and goings, my mental efforts — yes! and all my research? Indeed, now, with regard to this Jordan affair, you can ask Madam here. It's she who has been in charge of it. 
Ah! She has done so much walking, approached so many people, used up lots of shoe-leather climbing the stairs of all the newspapers, from which she was often driven away like a beggar, without 
even being given the address she wanted. We have been nursing this affair for months, we have dreamed about it, worked on it like one of our masterpieces, it has cost me a crazy amount, even at 
only ten sous an hour!’ 

He was getting carried away, and with a sweeping gesture pointed to the folders filling the room. 

‘| have papers here for debts of twenty million, owed by people of all ages and every level of society, debts both tiny and colossal ... Do you want them for a million? I'll give them to you. When you 
remember that there are debtors here that I've been tracking for a quarter of a century! To get a few miserable hundreds of francs, sometimes even less, | wait for years, | wait for them to be successful 
or to inherit ... The rest, the unknown ones, the most numerous, lie sleeping there — look! — in that corner, all that huge pile. That's the rubbish, or rather the raw material, out of which | have to make 
my living, after heaven only knows what complications of searching and worrying! ... And you're asking me, when at last | get hold of a solvent one, not to squeeze him dry? Ah, no, you'd think | was 
too stupid — you certainly wouldn't be that stupid yourself!’ 

Without waiting for any further discussion, Saccard drew out his wallet. 

‘I'm going to give you two hundred francs, and you’re going to give me the Jordan papers, with a receipt showing everything fully paid.’ 

Busch leaped up in exasperation. 

‘Two hundred francs, never! ... Its three hundred and thirty francs and fifteen centimes ... and | want the centimes.’ 

But in an even voice, with the tranquil assurance of a man who knows the power of money visibly offered and displayed, Saccard repeated two or three times: 

‘I'm going to give you two hundred francs...’ 

And the Jew, convinced at heart that it was sensible to compromise, finally agreed, with a cry of rage and tears in his eyes. 

‘lam too weak. What a wretched occupation! ... Upon my word! | am stripped and robbed ... Go on! While you’re at it, don’t hold back, take some more, yes! Rummage about in this heap, for your two 
hundred francs!’ 

Then when he had signed a receipt and written a note for the bailiff, who was now holding the documents, Busch stood panting for a moment in front of his desk, so shaken that he would have let 
Saccard leave, were it not for La Méchain, who had not thus far made a gesture or uttered a word. 

‘And the other matter?’ she asked. 

He suddenly remembered, he was going to get his revenge. But everything he had prepared, his story, his questions, the cunningly planned unfolding of the interview, all were forgotten in his haste to 
get to the point. 

‘That matter, yes indeed ... | wrote to you, Sir Saccard. We have an old account to settle...’ 

He had stretched out his hand to take down the Sicardot folder that he opened out in front of him. 

‘In 1852 you stayed in lodgings on the Rue de la Harpe, and you signed twelve promissory notes of fifty francs each to a certain Rosalie Chavaille, then sixteen years old, whom you assaulted one 
evening on the stairs ... Here they are, those notes. You never paid a single one of them, for you went off, leaving no address, before the payment of the first one fell due. And what is even worse is 
that you signed with a false name, Sicardot, the surname of your first wife...’ 

Saccard, now very pale, was listening and staring. Suddenly, in an unspeakable spasm, his whole past was conjured up, he had a sensation of something crumbling, of a huge, confused mass falling 
upon him. In the alarm of that first moment he lost his head, and stammered: 

‘How do you know? ... How did you get this?” 

Then with trembling hands, he hastened to pull his wallet out once more, just wanting to pay and get these upsetting documents back. 

‘There aren't any costs, are there? ... It's six hundred francs ... Oh, there’s a great deal | could say but I’d rather just pay, with no further discussion.’ 

And he held out the six banknotes. 

‘Not so fast!’ cried Busch, pushing aside the money. ‘I haven't finished ... Madam, here, is Rosalie’s cousin, and these papers are hers, it’s in her name that | am seeking reimbursement ... The 
unfortunate Rosalie was disabled as a result of your violence. She had a great deal of misfortune and died in atrocious penury in the house of Madam, who had taken her in ... Madam, if she chose to, 
could tell you a few things...’ 

‘Terrible things!’ emphasized La Méchain in her reedy voice, at last breaking her silence. 

Alarmed, Saccard turned towards her; he had forgotten she was there, slumped in a heap like a huge, half-empty wineskin. He had always found her disturbing, with her unsavoury trade as a bird of 
prey devouring devalued securities; and now there she was again, mixed up in this unpleasant story. 

‘No doubt, poor thing, it’s very unfortunate,’ he murmured. ‘But if she’s dead, | don’t really see ... Anyway, here are the six hundred francs.’ 

For a second time, Busch refused to take the money. 

‘Excuse me but you don’t know everything yet; she had a child ... Yes, a child now in his fourteenth year, a child who looks so very like you that you cannot deny him.’ 

Stunned, Saccard repeated several times: ‘A child, a child...’ 

Then, with a sudden movement putting the six banknotes back in his wallet, now quite reassured and cheery: 

‘Ah! Come on, do you take me for a fool? If there’s a child | shan’t give you a sou ... The child is his mother’s heir, and it’s he who shall have all that, along with whatever else he wants. A child, well, 
that’s very nice, it’s very natural, there’s nothing wrong with having a child. On the contrary, I’m really pleased about it. Honestly! That makes me feel quite young ... Where is he, so | can go and see 
him? Why didn’t you bring him to me at once?’ 

Now Busch, stupefied in his turn, thought about his long hesitation and the endless care taken by Madam Caroline to avoid revealing Victor's existence to his father. And quite taken aback, he launched 
into the most violent and complicated explanations, letting everything out all at once, the six thousand francs claimed by La Méchain for Victor's keep and the money lent to Rosalie, the two thousand 
francs Madam Caroline had paid on account, the appalling instincts of Victor, and his entry into the Work Foundation. And it was Saccard now who shuddered at each new detail. What! Six thousand 
francs! but how could he know, on the contrary, whether they had not robbed the child? A down-payment of two thousand francs! And they had had the audacity to extort two thousand francs from a 
lady who was a friend of his! But it was theft, an abuse of trust! The little chap, clearly, had been badly brought up, and they wanted him to pay the people responsible for that bad upbringing! Did they 
take him for an idiot? 

‘Not a sou!’ he cried. ‘Do you hear? Don’t expect to get a single sou out of my pocket!’ 

Busch, his face pale, had stood up in front of the table. 

‘We'll see about that. I'll take you to court.’ 

‘Don't talk nonsense. You know perfectly well that the courts don’t deal with matters of this sort ... And if you hope to blackmail me, that’s even more stupid, because as far as I’m concerned | don’t 
give a damn what you do. A child! | can assure you, | find it very flattering.’ 

And as La Méchain was blocking the doorway, he had to push past her, and even step across her, to get out. She was choking but in her piping voice she yelled out to him in the stairway: 

‘You scoundrel! You heartless wretch!’ 

‘You'll be hearing from us,’ Busch shouted as he slammed the door shut. 

Saccard was in such a state of excitement that he told his coachman to go back at once to the Rue Saint-Lazare. He was impatient to see Madam Caroline, and he approached her without any 
embarrassment and scolded her right away for having given them the two thousand francs. 

‘But my dear friend, one never gives money away like that ... Why the devil did you act without consulting me?’ 

Astonished that he already knew the whole story, she remained silent. It had indeed been Busch’s handwriting that she had recognized, and now she had nothing more to hide, since someone else 
had taken on the burden of revealing the secret. However, she still hesitated, embarrassed for this man who was interrogating her and seemed so much at ease. 

‘| wanted to spare you some suffering ... That unfortunate child was in such a state of degradation! ... | would have told you a long time ago but for a feeling...’ 

‘What feeling? ... | confess, | don’t understand.’ 

She did not try to explain herself or excuse herself any more; normally so courageous about life, she was overcome by a wave of sadness, a weariness of everything; while he went on exclaiming, 
seeming delighted, truly rejuvenated. 

‘The poor little fellow! | shall really love him, | assure you ... You did well to send him to the Work Foundation to get him cleaned up a bit. But we're going to take him out of there, we'll get teachers for 
him ... Tomorrow I'll go and see him, yes tomorrow, if I'm not too busy.’ 

The following day there was a board meeting, and two days went by, then the week, without Saccard’s managing to find a free minute. He still talked about the child quite often, while putting off his 
visit, giving in to the flood-tide which was carrying him along. In the first days of December the rate of two thousand seven hundred francs was reached in the midst of the unhealthy fit of extraordinary 
fever still overwhelming the Bourse. What was worse was that alarming reports had multiplied, and that the rise went on wildly, in an atmosphere of intolerable and growing unease: now the inevitable 
catastrophe was being openly predicted, and the price went on rising, rising relentlessly, thanks to the obstinate force of one of those prodigious infatuations which are impervious to evidence. Saccard 
now was just living in the extravagant fiction of his triumph, as if wearing a halo from the shower of gold he was scattering down on Paris but still shrewd enough to sense that the ground beneath his 
feet was undermined, cracking up, and threatening to collapse under him. So, although he remained victorious at each settlement, he continued to be enraged by the short-sellers, whose losses must 
already be frightful. What possessed these dirty Jews to persist like this? Wasn't he at last going to destroy them? And he was especially exasperated in that he said he could sniff out others alongside 
Gundermann who were playing Gundermann’s game, other sellers, even troops from the Universal perhaps, traitors who had gone over to the enemy, shaken in their faith and hastening to realise their 
gains. 

One day when Saccard was expressing his annoyance about this to Madam Caroline, she felt impelled to tell him everything. 

‘You know, my dear, | too have sold ... | have just sold our last thousand shares at the rate of two thousand seven hundred.’ 

He was utterly shattered, as if by the blackest of treacheries. 

‘You have sold! You! Even you! My God!’ 

She had taken his hands, and was pressing them, truly grieved but reminding him that she and her brother had warned him. Her brother, still in Rome, had been writing letters full of mortal anxiety 
about that exaggerated rise that he could not account for, and which at all costs had to be stopped, for fear of falling into an abyss. Only the day before, she had received a letter from him giving her 
formal instructions to sell. And she had sold. 

‘You! You!’ Saccard kept repeating. ‘It was you fighting against me, you | sensed in the shadows! It was your shares | had to buy back!’ 

He did not fly into a rage as he usually did, and she suffered all the more from his dejection, she would have liked to reason with him, to persuade him to abandon this merciless battle that could only 
end in massacre. 

‘My dear, listen to me ... Remember that our three thousand shares have produced more than seven and a half million. Isn’t that an unhoped-for, extravagant profit? Personally, all that money horrifies 
me, | can’t believe it belongs to me ... But anyway, it’s not a matter just of our personal interests. Think of the interests of all those who have placed their fortune in your hands, the frightening number 
of millions you are risking in this game. Why keep on with this senseless rise? Why stimulate it further? People all around are saying that it will inevitably end in catastrophe ... You can’t just keep on 
rising, there’s no shame in letting the shares revert to their real value, then the company will stand firm, and everything will be put right.’ 

But he had angrily leapt to his feet. 

‘| want the rate at three thousand ... | have bought, and | shall go on buying, even if it kills me ... Yes, let me be killed, and everything along with me, if | don’t reach the rate of three thousand, and keep 
to it!’ 

After the settlement of 15 December the share price rose to two thousand eight hundred, two thousand nine hundred. It was on the 21st that the rate of three thousand and twenty francs was announced 
at the Bourse, amid the commotion of a demented throng. There was no more truth or logic, the very idea of value was corrupted to the point of losing any real meaning. It was rumoured that 


Gundermann, contrary to his normal habits of prudence, had embarked on fearful risks; for months he had been working towards a fall, and every fortnight, as the rise went on by leaps and bounds, 
his losses had grown in parallel; and people were beginning to say he might well come a real cropper. Brains were all turned upside-down, people were expecting wonders. 
And at that supreme moment, when Saccard, at the summit, felt the earth tremble beneath him and secretly felt the dread of a fall, he was king. When his carriage arrived in the Rue de Londres, 
stopping outside the triumphant palace of the Universal, a valet came running out, spreading a carpet that rolled down from the steps of the vestibule to the pavement, and down to the very gutter; 
Saccard then deigned to alight from his coach, and made his entrance, like a sovereign spared from contact with the common paving of the streets. 

038 
AT the end of that year, on the day of the December settlement, the great hall of the Bourse was already full at half-past twelve, with an extraordinary commotion of voices and gestures. Excitement 
had been mounting for weeks, culminating now in this last day of conflict, with a feverish mob in which there were already rumblings of the decisive battle about to be fought. Outside it was freezing 
hard; but the slanting rays of a bright winter sun came in through the high windows, brightening up the whole of one side of the bare hall, with its stern pillars and sombre vaulting, all made even more 
chilly by the dreary allegorical pictures on the walls; heating-pipes along the whole length of the arcades puffed out their warm breath into the cold draughts coming from the continual opening of the 
reinforced doors. 
The ‘bear’ Moser, even more anxious and jaundiced-looking than usual, bumped into the ‘bull’ Pillerault, standing arrogantly on his long, heron-like legs. 
‘You know what they're saying?’ 
But he had to raise his voice to make himself heard in the growing clatter of talk, a regular, monotonous rumble, like the clamour of floodwater endlessly pouring along. 
‘They say we'll have war in April ... That's how it’s bound to end, with all these massive armaments. Germany won't want to give us time to apply the new army law the Chamber is about to vote on ... 
and anyway, Bismarck...’ 
Pillerault burst out laughing. 
‘Oh, do let up about your Bismarck! ... | spent five minutes talking to him myself this summer when he was here. He seems a very decent chap ... If you're still not satisfied after the thundering success 
of the Exhibition, what more do you want? Eh? My dear fellow, the whole of Europe is ours!’ 
Moser shook his head in despair. Then, though he was continually interrupted by the jostling of the crowd, he continued to speak of his fears. The market was too prosperous, with an excessive 
prosperity, of no more real worth than the surplus fat of obesity. Thanks to the Exhibition, too many new businesses had sprung up, people had got too carried away, there was now a sheer mania for 
gambling on the market. Universals, for instance, at three thousand and thirty, wasn’t that just crazy? 
‘Ah, now we're getting to it,’ cried Pillerault. 
And moving closer, emphasizing each syllable, he said: ‘My dear chap, by this evening they'll be up to three thousand and sixty ... you'll all be knocked sideways, I’m telling you...’ 
Moser, easily impressionable though he was, gave a little hiss of defiance. And he gazed into the air to underline his false tranquillity of soul, pausing for a moment to look intently at the heads of some 
women who were leaning over, up there in the telegraph gallery, astonished at the spectacle in this room that they were not allowed to enter. There were shields bearing the names of towns, while 
capitals and cornices stretched away up there in a colourless perspective, stained here and there with yellow where rain had leaked in. 
‘Aha! It’s you!’ Moser went on, lowering his head as he recognized Salmon standing in front of him, smiling his eternal and profound smile. Then, somewhat disturbed, taking that smile as approval of 
Pillerault's comments: 
‘Well, if you know something, tell us. My own reasoning is simple. I’m with Gundermann, because, well, Gundermann is Gundermann, isn’t he? ... With him things always turn out right.’ 
‘But’, said Pillerault with a snigger, ‘how do you know Gundermann is short-selling?’ 
At this, Moser’s eyes widened with alarm. For some time everyone had been saying in the Bourse that Gundermann was out to get Saccard, and that he was promoting short-selling against the 
Universal, until he could finally cripple it at some month’s end, with a sudden effort, when the time was ripe for crushing the market with his millions; and if this session already looked so turbulent, it 
was because everyone thought, and kept repeating, that the battle was at last going to take place that very day, one of those merciless battles in which one of the two armies is left on the field, 
destroyed. But could you ever be sure, in this world of lies and trickery? Even the most certain things, the most firmly predicted, could, at the slightest breath, become subjects of anguished doubt. 
‘You're denying the evidence,’ Moser murmured. ‘Of course | haven't seen the orders, and one can’t be certain of anything ... eh? Salmon, what do you think? Gundermann really can’t give up, damn 
it! 
He didn’t know what to think, faced with Salmon’s silent smile that seemed to narrow with an extreme subtlety. 
‘Ah!’ Moser went on, indicating with his chin a large man who was passing by, ‘if only that man chose to speak, I'd have no problem. He sees things clearly.’ It was the famous Amadieu, still living on 
his success with the Selsis mines, shares he had bought at fifteen francs in an idiotic fit of obstinacy, and later sold for a profit of about fifteen million, without his having foreseen or calculated anything 
at all but just by chance. He was revered for his great financial abilities, he had a real court of followers who tried to catch his slightest word in order to place their money in the direction it seemed to 
indicate. 
‘Bah!’ cried Pillerault, caught up in his favourite theory of reckless gambling. ‘The best thing is still to do whatever you fancy, come what may ... It’s all just luck. Either one has luck or one doesn’t. So 
there’s no point in thinking about it. Every time I’ve actually thought about it I've almost lost my shirt ... Look, as long as | can see that gentleman over there, firmly at his post, and looking ready to 
devour everything in sight, | shall go on buying.’ 
With a wave he had pointed out Saccard, who had just arrived and settled into his usual place beside the pillar of the first archway on the left. Like all the heads of important companies, he had his own 
recognized place, where employees and clients could be certain of finding him on the days when the Bourse was open. Only Gundermann made a point of never setting foot in the great hall; he didn’t 
even send an official representative; but one could tell he had his army there, and as an absent and sovereign master, he reigned through the vast legion of jobbers and brokers who carried his orders, 
not to mention the others he had working for him, so numerous that any man present might be one of his mysterious soldiers. And it was against this elusive but everywhere active, army that Saccard 
was fighting, in person and out in the open. Behind him, on the corner of the pillar, was a bench but he never sat on it, staying on his feet for the two hours of the market, as if disdainful of fatigue. 
Sometimes, relaxing a moment, he would lean his elbow against the stone that long rubbing had darkened and polished up to the height of a man; and in the dull bareness of the monument, this was 
even a characteristic feature, this band of shiny dirt, on the doors, on the walls, on the stairs, in the hall, a filthy underlay of the accumulated sweat of generations of gamblers and thieves. Very elegant, 
very correctly dressed, like all the market men, in his fine cloth and dazzling linen, Saccard, amid those walls with black borders, had the amiable and relaxed look of a man with no worries. 
‘You know,’ said Moser, lowering his voice, ‘some say he’s supporting the rise by making large purchases. If the Universal is speculating on its own shares, it’s done for.’ 
But Pillerault protested: 
‘Another bit of gossip! ... How can you tell for sure who’s buying and who’s selling? ... He’s here for the clients of his company that is quite natural. And he’s also here on his own account, for he must 
be speculating too.’ 
Moser, anyway, did not insist. Nobody at the Bourse would yet have dared to state positively the terrible campaign conducted by Saccard, all the buying he had done on behalf of the bank under cover 
of frontmen like Sabatani, Jantrou, and others, especially his own employees. There was just a rumour going round, whispered from ear to ear, always denied but always springing up again, though 
without any possible proof. Saccard had at first been cautious in his support of the market price, reselling as soon as he could, to avoid tying up too much capital and loading the coffers with shares. 
But now he was being dragged along by the struggle; he had foreseen that he might need, that day, to make excessive purchases if he wanted to remain master of the battlefield. He had given his 
orders and now affected the smiling tranquillity of any ordinary day, despite his uncertainty about the final outcome and the worry he felt at thus proceeding further and further down a path he knew to 
be appallingly dangerous. 
Suddenly Moser, who had been prowling about behind the back of the famous Amadieu, who was deep in conversation with a small, sly-looking man, came back very excited, stammering: 
‘| heard him, heard him with my own ears ... He said that Gundermann’s orders to sell were for more than ten million ... Oh! I’m selling, I’m selling, I'd sell my very shirt!...’ 
‘Heavens! Ten million!’ muttered Pillerault, in a slightly changed tone. ‘The knives are really out.’ 
And in the ever growing clamour, intensified by all the individual conversations, there was now no other subject than the ferocious duel between Gundermann and Saccard. It was impossible to make 
out the words but this was the very substance of the noise, this alone that made so loud a roar; the calm and logical obstinacy of the one selling, and the feverish passion to keep on buying that was 
suspected in the other. Conflicting reports were circulating, at first murmured but ending up as trumpet-blasts. As soon as they opened their mouths, some were shouting to make themselves heard 
above the din; while others, full of mystery, were bending close to the ears of their interlocutors, speaking very quietly, even when they had nothing to say. 
‘Ah! I'm keeping to my position, going for a rise!’ said Pillerault, already reassured. ‘With such lovely sunshine, everything will go up again.’ 
‘Everything’s going to collapse,’ said Moser, stubbornly doleful. ‘Rain is not far off, | had a really bad night last night.’ 
But the smile of Salmon, who was listening to each of them in turn, became so narrowed that both became unhappy, without any possibility of certainty. Could that devil of a man, so extraordinarily 
able, so deep, and so discreet, have found a third way of playing the market, being neither bull nor bear? 
Saccard, at his pillar, could see the throng of flatterers and clients growing around him. Hands continually stretched out towards him, and he shook them all with the same happy ease, putting a promise 
of triumph into each squeeze of his fingers. Some ran up to him, exchanged a word or two, and went off again, delighted. Many stayed on obstinately, refusing to leave him in their pride at being in his 
group. He would often show kindness towards people, even when he couldn’t remember the names of those who were speaking to him. He did not recognize Maugendre, for instance, until Captain 
Chave told him his name. The Captain, now reconciled with his brother-in-law, was urging him to sell but Saccard’s handshake was enough to inflame Maugendre with unlimited hope. Then there was 
Sédille, the great silk-merchant and one of the directors of the bank, who wanted to consult him for a moment. His business was going downhill, and his entire fortune was so tied in with the Universal 
that if the price dropped it would mean ruin for him; anxious and consumed by his passion, and worried too about his son Gustave, who was not doing at all well at Mazaud’s, he was in need of 
reassurance and encouragement. With one tap on his shoulder, Saccard sent him away full of faith and ardour. Then there was quite a procession: Kolb the banker, who had taken his profits some 
time ago but was trying to keep on the right side of fortune; the Marquis de Bohain, with his lordly air of haughty condescension, who affected to go to the Bourse solely out of curiosity and through 
having nothing better to do; and even Huret, incapable of nursing a grudge, and supple enough to remain friends with people until the very day they were finally swallowed up, was there to see if there 
was anything left for him to pick up. But Daigremont appeared and everyone moved aside. He was very influential, and people noticed his affability and the confident and friendly way he joked with 
Saccard. The ‘bulls’ were radiant, for he had a reputation as a man who knew his way about, shrewd enough to get out of a business at the first sign of cracks in the floor; so it became certain that 
Universals were not cracking yet. Others too were walking about and simply exchanging glances with Saccard; these were his own men, the employees who were there to give his orders, and who 
were also buying for themselves in the mania for gambling, the epidemic that was decimating the staff in the Rue de Londres, always on the watch, with an ear at every keyhole in the hunt for tips. 
Sabatani passed by twice, with the soft grace of his mixed Italian and Oriental blood, affecting not even to see Saccard, while Jantrou, standing a few paces away with his back turned, seemed absorbed 
in reading the dispatches from the foreign stock-exchanges pinned up on wire-meshed frames. Massias the jobber, running as usual, bumped into the group and gave a little nod, doubtless a reply 
about some swiftly performed commission. As the opening-hour approached, the endless shuffling of feet, and the double movement of the crowd, back and forth across the room, filled it with the deep 
upheavals and roaring of a high tide. 
They were waiting for the first price to be announced. 
Mazaud and Jacoby had just come out from the brokers’ room on to the trading-floor side by side, with an air of conventional confraternity. Yet they knew they were adversaries in the merciless struggle 
which had been going on for weeks, and which could end with the ruin of one of them. Mazaud, short, with the slim figure of a handsome man, had a bright vivacity in keeping with his good luck thus 
far - luck that had led to his inheriting his uncle’s business at the age of only thirty-two, while Jacoby, a former manager, had only become a broker by virtue of seniority, thanks to clients who supported 
him, and had the stout belly and heavy gait of his sixty years — a tall man, bald and grizzled, he had the broad face of a cheery, pleasure-loving fellow. And both of them, with their notebooks in their 
hands, were chatting about the fine weather as if they were not holding, on those pages, the millions they would be exchanging like gunshots in the murderous fight between offer and demand. 
‘A fine frost, eh?’ 
‘Oh indeed, it was so pretty | even came on foot!’ 
When they reached the trading-floor, its vast circular basin as yet free of the cast-off papers and cards that get thrown down there, they paused a moment, leaning on the red-velvet balustrade that 
goes around it, continuing to exchange banal and inconsequential remarks, while also keeping an eye on their surroundings. 
The four gated aisles formed a cross, a sort of four-branched star with the trading-floor at its centre; this was the sacrosanct area closed to the public; and between the branches, at the front, there was, 
on one side, another section for the clerks dealing in cash, overlooked by the three quoters perched on high chairs in front of their huge registers; on the other side, a smaller open section, known as 
the ‘guitar’, no doubt on account of its shape, allowed employees and speculators to have direct contact with the brokers. Behind, in the angle formed by two other branches, in the midst of the crowd 


was the market for government stocks, where each broker was represented, as in the cash market, by a special clerk, each with his own distinctive notebook; for the brokers around the trading-floor 
are concerned exclusively with forward trading, totally given over to the great, frenetic task of speculation. 

But Mazaud, seeing Berthier, his authorized clerk, trying to get his attention in the left-hand aisle, went over to exchange a few quiet words with him, the authorized clerks being allowed only in the 
aisles, at a respectful distance from the red-velvet balustrade which was not be touched by any profane hand. Every day Mazaud came to the Bourse with Berthier and his two clerks, one for cash 
deals and one for government stock, usually accompanied by the settlement clerk as well as the telegraph clerk, the latter always being little Flory, whose face was disappearing more and more under 
his bushy beard, leaving only the tender sparkle of his eyes. Since gaining ten thousand francs in the aftermath of Sadowa, Flory, driven to distraction by the demands of Chuchu, who was now both 
capricious and rapacious, was speculating wildly on his own account, without any calculation, just copying the moves of Saccard that he followed with blind faith. The orders he knew about and the 
telegrams that passed through his hands were a sufficient guide for him. And now, as he was running down from the telegraph office on the first floor, both hands full of telegrams, he had to send one 
of the attendants to call Mazaud, who left Berthier and came over to the guitar. 

‘Sir, do | need to go through them and classify them today?’ 

‘Yes of course, if they're arriving en masse like this ... What's all that?’ 

‘Oh, Universals, purchase orders, almost all of them.’ 

The broker, with a practised hand, flicked through the telegrams, obviously pleased. Very much involved with Saccard, whom he had been carrying over for some time for considerable sums of money, 
and having that very moming received from him huge orders to buy, he had ended up as the official broker for the Universal. Although not greatly worried thus far, he still found it reassuring to see the 
continuing infatuation of the public and the obstinate buying, in spite of the extravagant rise in the price. One name stood out for him in the signatories of the telegrams: that of Fayeux, the revenue- 
collector of Vend6me, who must have acquired an extremely large clientele of small buyers among the farmers, pious ladies and priests of his province, for not a week went by without his sending 
telegram after telegram like this. 

‘Give all that to the cash-clerk,’ Mazaud told Flory, ‘and don’t wait for the telegrams to be brought down to you, eh? Stay up there and take them yourself.’ 

Flory went and leaned over the balustrade of the cash section, shouting loudly: ‘Mazaud! Mazaud!’ 

It was Gustave Sédille who came, for in the Bourse employees lose their own names, using only the name of the broker they represent. Flory, too, was called Mazaud. After leaving the office for nearly 
two years, Gustave had just gone back to it, to try to persuade his father to pay his debts, and that day, in the absence of the head clerk, he found himself in charge of the cash section that greatly 
amused him. Flory leant over to whisper in his ear, and both agreed to buy for Fayeux only on the last quotation, after using his orders for their own speculation, buying and selling in the name of their 
usual frontman so as to pocket the difference, since a further rise seemed certain. 

Meanwhile, Mazaud came back to the trading-floor. But at every step, an attendant passed him a card with an order scribbled in pencil on it, from some client who had not been able to reach him. Each 
broker had his own card, of a special colour — red, yellow, blue or green — so it could be easily recognized. Mazaud’s were green, the colour of hope, and the little green slips kept on accumulating 
between his fingers, as the attendants went to and fro, taking the cards at the end of the aisles, from the hands of clerks and speculators, all of them having a ready stock of these cards in order to 
save time. As he paused once more by the velvet balustrade, he again found Jacoby, who was also holding a constantly growing fistful of cards, red cards, the bright red of spilt blood; orders, no doubt, 
from Gundermann and his followers, for everyone knew that in the massacre being prepared Jacoby was the agent for the bears, the chief operator for the Jewish banks. He was now chatting with 
another broker, Delarocque, his brother-in-law, a Christian married to a Jewish woman, a big, stocky, ruddy-faced man, now very bald, a frequenter of clubland, and known to be the receiver of the 
orders of Daigremont, who had recently fallen out with Jacoby, as he had previously done with Mazaud. The story Delarocque was telling, a rather coarse story about a woman who had returned home 
to her husband in a state of undress, made his little eyes twinkle and blink, while in excited mimicry he waved his notebook about, bulging with cards, blue ones, the tender blue of an April sky. 

An attendant came to tell Mazaud: ‘Sir Massias is asking for you.’ 

Mazaud at once returned to the end of the aisle. Massias, the jobber, wholly in the pay of the Universal, was bringing him news from the kerb market that was already operating under the peristyle 
despite the terrible cold. Some speculators were venturing out anyway, going back into the hall from time to time to get warm; while the kerb-market dealers, huddled in thick overcoats, with their fur 
collars turned up, stayed at their posts, in a circle as usual, beneath the clock, so animated, shouting and gesticulating so much that they didn’t feel the cold. And little Nathansohn was one of the most 
active, well on the way to becoming an important person, favoured by good luck ever since the day when, resigning his post as a petty employee of the Credit Mobilier, he had had the idea of renting a 
room and opening a trading-desk. 

Speaking quickly, Massias explained that as prices had seemed to waver under the impact of the load of shares with which the bears were pounding the market, Saccard had just decided to operate 
in the kerb market, in order to influence the first official quotation on the trading-floor. Universals had closed the previous evening on three thousand and thirty francs; and he had given Nathansohn an 
order for a hundred shares that another of the kerb market brokers was to offer at three thousand and thirty-five francs. This would give an increase of five francs. 

‘Good! That price will reach us,’ said Mazaud. 

And he came back to the group of brokers, all of whom were now present. All sixty were there already, doing business among themselves in spite of the regulations, at the average price of the day 
before while waiting for the official bell. Orders given at a prearranged price had no influence on the market, since they had to wait until that price was quoted, while ‘best price’ orders, whose execution 
was freely left to the judgement of the broker, determined the constant up or down movements of the quotations. A good broker needed to be both shrewd and prescient, with a quick brain and agile 
muscles, for speed was often the key to success; and in addition he needed to be very well connected in the banking world, gathering information from just about everywhere, and seeing telegrams 
from the French and foreign stock exchanges before anyone else. And he also had to have a strong voice, to be able to shout loudly. 

But then one o'clock struck, the peal of the bell passing like a gust of wind over the surging sea of heads; and the last vibration had not died away before Jacoby, his two hands pressed down upon the 
velvet, was bellowing in the loudest voice of them all: 

‘| have Universals! | have Universals!’ 

He named no price, waiting to be asked. The sixty had drawn near and formed a circle round the trading-floor, on which a few discarded slips already made splashes of bright colour. Face to face, they 
stared at each other, feeling each other out like duellists before the fight, very eager to see the first quotation established. 

‘| have Universals!’ repeated Jacoby’s thundering bass voice. ‘l have Universals!’ 

‘What price Universals?’ asked Mazaud, in a voice not strong but so high-pitched that it rose above that of his colleague, just as the sound of the flute is heard above a cello accompaniment. And 
Delarocque proposed the quotation of the day before. 

‘At three thousand and thirty, | take Universals.’ 

But immediately another broker went higher: 

‘At three thousand and thirty-five, send me Universals.’ 

It was the kerb-market price arriving, preventing the deal that Delarocque must have had in mind: a purchase on the trading-floor and a quick sale at the kerb market to pocket the rise of five francs. So 
Mazaud made his decision, certain of Saccard’s approval: 

‘At three thousand and forty, | take ...! Deliver Universals at three thousand and forty!’ 

‘How many?’ asked Jacoby. 

‘Three hundred.’ 

Both wrote a line in their notebooks and the deal was done, the first quotation fixed, with a rise of ten francs on the price of the previous day. Mazaud moved away, to give the figure to the quoter who 
had the Universal on his books. Then, for twenty minutes, the floodgates were open; quotations for the other stocks had also been fixed, and the whole assorted heap of business brought in by the 
brokers was being transacted, without much variation in prices. And meanwhile the quoters, perched on high, caught between the din of the trading-floor and that of the cash market that was also 
feverishly busy, could scarcely manage to enter all the new quotations the brokers and clerks were constantly throwing at them. Further back, the market for government stocks was also furiously busy. 
Now the market was open, it was no longer simply a matter of the crowd roaring with the unremitting noise of rushing water; above that tremendous rumbling there now rose the strident shouts of offers 
and demands, a characteristic yapping that rose and fell, and paused only to start again in tormented shrieks of varying strength, like the cries of thieving birds caught in a storm. 

Saccard, standing beside his pillar, was smiling. His court had grown even bigger; the rise of ten francs on Universals had set the whole Bourse in a flutter, for a crash on settlement day had long been 
forecast. Huret had drawn near, along with Sédille and Kolb, loudly claiming to regret his prudence that had made him sell his shares once the price reached two thousand five hundred; while Daigremont, 
looking quite detached, with the Marquis de Bohain on his arm, was cheerily telling him why his stable had been defeated in the autumn races. But above all, Maugendre was triumphantly pouring scorn 
on Captain Chave, who was still obstinately pessimistic, saying they had better wait to see how it would all end. And the same scene was being played out between the boastful Pillerault and the woeful 
Moser, the one radiant about this mad rise, the other clenching his fists and talking of this obstinate, idiotic rise, as if it were some mad animal that in the end would have to be put down. 

An hour went by, the quotations remained much the same, and business continued on the trading-floor, as new orders and telegrams came in but less intensely than before. About half way through 
each session of the Bourse, there would be this sort of slowing-down, a calmer spell of ordinary business before the decisive battle over the final quotations. But Jacoby’s bellowing could still be heard, 
interspersed with Mazaud’s shrill cries, both of them hard at work on options. ‘l have Universals at three thousand and forty, of which fifteen ... | take Universals at three thousand and forty, of which 
ten ... How many? Twenty-five ... deliver!’ These were no doubt the orders from Fayeux that Mazaud was carrying out, for in order to limit their losses, many provincial speculators bought and sold 
options before finally committing themselves. Then suddenly a rumour went around, and spasmodic shouts were heard: Universals had just dropped five francs; then, in swift succession, they dropped 
ten francs, then fifteen francs, and fell down to three thousand and twenty-five. 

Just then Jantrou, who had come back after a brief absence, told Saccard that Baroness Sandorff was there in her coupé in the Rue Brongniart, and was asking him if she should sell. Coming just at 
the moment when the price was wobbling, this question exasperated Saccard. In his mind’s eye he could see again the motionless coachman perched on his box, and the Baroness studying her 
notebook behind the closed windows, as if she were at home. And he replied: 

‘Tell her to stop bothering me! And if she sells, I'll strangle her!’ 

Massias came rushing up at the announcement of the fall of fifteen francs as if answering an alarm-call, feeling he would be needed. Indeed, Saccard, who had prepared a stratagem to make sure of 
the last quotation - a telegram that was to be sent from the Lyons Stock Exchange, where a rise was certain — was beginning to grow anxious at the non-arrival of the telegram; and this unexpected 
fall of fifteen francs could bring disaster. 

Massias, astutely, did not stop in front of Saccard but nudged him with his elbow and inclined his ear to receive the order: 

‘Quick, to Nathansohn, four hundred, five hundred, whatever it takes.’ 

This was all done so quickly that only Pillerault and Moser noticed. They at once rushed after Massias to find out what was happening. Since he had been in the pay of the Universal, Massias had 
acquired enormous importance. People would attempt to sound him out and try to read over his shoulder the orders he was carrying. And he was himself now making splendid gains. With his smiling 
affability, this unlucky fellow, ill-used by fortune as he had been until now, was quite astonished; he now declared that this dog’s life at the Bourse was after all quite bearable, and he no longer said 
one had to be a Jew to get on. 

At the kerb market, in the freezing air of the peristyle that the pale mid-afternoon sun did little to warm, Universals had fallen less rapidly than on the trading-floor. And Nathansohn, forewarned by his 
brokers, had just effected the deal that Delarocque had failed to make: buying in the main hall at three thousand and twenty-five, he had sold again under the colonnade for three thousand and thirty- 
five. This had taken less than three minutes, and he had made sixty thousand francs. The purchase had already made the price rise in the hall to three thousand and thirty, thanks to the levelling effect 
that the two markets, the official one and the tolerated one, have on each other. There was an endless gallop of clerks, elbowing their way through the throng, from the hall to the peristyle. However, 
the price in the kerb market was just about to drop, when the order that Massias brought to Nathansohn maintained it at three thousand and thirty-five then raised it to three thousand and forty-five; 
while in consequence, the stocks on the trading-floor came back to the first quotation. But it was difficult to keep it there, for the strategy of Jacoby and the other agents acting for the bears was to save 
the really big sales until the end of the session, so that they could use them to crush the market and bring about a collapse in the disarray of the last half-hour. Saccard so clearly understood the danger 
that with a prearranged signal he alerted Sabatani, standing just a few steps away, smoking a cigarette with the unconcerned and languid air of a ladies’ man; he at once, with serpentine suppleness, 
made his way to the guitar, where, while listening intently to all the prices, he went on sending orders to Mazaud on the green cards of which he had a considerable stock. In spite of all this, the attack 
by the bears was so fierce that Universals once again went down five francs. 

The clock struck the third quarter; there was only a quarter of an hour left before the closing bell. The crowd was now whirling about and screaming as if lashed by some hellish torment; the trading- 
floor was snarling and howling, with a harsh clanging like the smashing of pots and pans, and it was just then that the incident so anxiously awaited by Saccard occurred. 


Little Flory, who, since the opening of the Bourse, had been running down from the telegraph office every ten minutes with his hands full of telegrams, reappeared once more, pushing his way through 
the throng, this time reading a telegram with which he seemed highly pleased. 

‘Mazaud! Mazaud!’ called a voice. 

And Flory, naturally, turned his head, as if he were responding to his own name. It was Jantrou who wanted to hear the news. But the clerk, in too great a hurry, pushed past him, full of delight at the 
thought that the Universal would finish with a rise; for the telegram announced that the share-price was rising at the Lyons Stock Exchange, where purchases of such importance had been made that 
the effect was bound to be felt on the Paris Bourse. Indeed, other telegrams were already arriving, a large number of brokers were receiving orders. The result was immediate and considerable. 

‘At three thousand and forty, | take Universals,’ Mazaud was repeating in his shrill, birdlike voice. 

And Delarocque, overwhelmed with orders, raised the bid by five francs more. 

‘At three thousand and forty-five, | take...’ 

‘| hold, at three thousand and forty-five,’ bellowed Jacoby. Two hundred, at three thousand and forty-five.’ 

‘Deliver!’ 

Then Mazaud himself went higher. 

‘| take at three thousand and fifty.’ 

‘How many?’ 

‘Five hundred. Deliver!’ 

But the din was now so dreadful, with all this epileptic gesticulating, that the brokers themselves could no longer hear each other. And caught up in the professional frenzy that possessed them, they 
continued their work by gestures, since the resonant bass of some voices did not carry, while the fluting of others thinned into nothingness. Enormous mouths could be seen opening, without any 
distinct sound coming out of them; all the talking was being done by hands alone; an outward gesture meant an offer, and an inward gesture acceptance; fingers raised indicated quantities, and a nod 
or a shake of the head said yes or no. It was like one of those fits of madness that can seize a crowd, and was intelligible only to the initiated. Up above, women were leaning their heads over the 
telegraph gallery, stupefied and horrified at this extraordinary spectacle. In the government-stocks market, it was almost like a brawl, with a furious central group resorting to fisticuffs, while the public, 
crossing this side of the room in both directions, pushed into the groups that were constantly breaking up and forming again in a continual turmoil. Between the cash market and the main trading-floor, 
above the tempest-tossed sea of heads, there were now only the three quoters, sitting on their high chairs, floating above the waves like wreckage, with the big white patch of their registers, while they 
were tugged hither and thither by the rapid fluctuation of the prices being thrown at them. In the cash section especially, the jostling was at its worst, it was a solid mass of heads of hair, without faces, 
like a dark swarm, lightened only by the little white pages of the notebooks waving about in the air. And on the trading-floor around the basin, now filled with a multicoloured floral display of crumpled 
cards, one could see the grey of hair, the glistening of bald heads, the pallor of agitated faces, and hands feverishly outstretched, a whole dancing pantomime of bodies moving more freely, all seeming 
ready to devour each other if the balustrade had not held them back. This last-minute madness had also reached the public, people were being crushed in the hall, in a huge shuffling of feet, like the 
stampede of a great herd let loose in too narrow a passage; and in the great blur of frock-coats, only the silk hats gleamed, under the diffused light from the high windows. 

Then suddenly the sound of a bell rang out through the tumult. Everything calmed down, gestures stopped in mid-air, voices fell silent in the cash market, the government-stock market, and on the 
trading-floor. There remained only the dull roar of the crowd, like the even voice of a torrent returning to its bed and its normal flow. And in the last of the agitation, the last quotations were circulating; 
Universals had risen to three thousand and sixty a rise of thirty francs over the previous day. The defeat of the bears was complete; the settlement was once again going to be disastrous for them, for 
the differences of the fortnight would cost a substantial amount. 

For a moment, before leaving the hall, Saccard stretched up as though the better to take in the crowd around him in one glance. He was really bigger, so uplifted by his triumph that the whole of his 
little figure swelled and grew longer, became enormous. The person he seemed to be looking for over the heads of the crowd was the absent Gundermann, the Gundermann he would like to have seen 
defeated, grimacing and begging for mercy; and he was determined that at least all those unknown agents of the Jew, all the filthy Jews who were there, full of resentment, should see him thus 
transfigured, in the glory of his success. This was his great day, the day people still talk about, as they do about Austerlitz and Marengo. His clients and his friends had rushed to him. The Marquis de 
Bohain, Sédille, Kolb, and Huret were shaking his hand, while Daigremont, with the false smile of his worldly affability, was congratulating him, knowing that at the Bourse death often follows such 
victories as these. Maugendre would have kissed him on both cheeks in his excitement, though exasperated to see Captain Chave just shrugging his shoulders. But the most complete, even religious, 
adoration came from Dejoie, who had run from the newspaper office to learn what the last quotation had been, and now stood quite still, a few steps away, rooted to the spot by tenderness and 
admiration, his eyes glistening with tears. Jantrou had disappeared, no doubt gone to take the news to Baroness Sandorff. Massias and Sabatani were panting and beaming, as if on the triumphant 
evening of a great battle. 

‘Well, what did | tell you?’ cried the delighted Pillerault. Moser, with a long face, made vague, threatening noises. 

‘Yes, yes but he laughs longest who laughs last ... Mexico will have to be paid for; affairs in Rome are even more confused since Mentana, and Germany is going to fall upon us one of these fine 
mornings ... Yes, yes, and these fools, the higher they go, the further they'll fall. Ah, it’s all up now, you'll see!’ 

Then, as Salmon this time continued to look at him gravely, he added: 

‘That's your view, isn’t it? When everything’s going too well, it means everything’s going to crash.’ 

But now the hall was emptying, and soon the only thing left would be the cigar-smoke in the air, a bluish cloud, thickened and yellowed by all the dust flying about. Mazaud and Jacoby, now restored 
to normality, had returned together to the brokers’ office, the latter more upset at his own losses than by the defeat of his clients; while the former, who didn’t speculate, was full of delight at the last 
quotation, so valiantly fought for. They talked to Delarocque for a few minutes, exchanging their engagements, holding in their hands their little books full of notes, notes that their settlement clerks 
would go through that very evening to process the deals that had been made. Meanwhile, in the clerks’ office, a low room with big pillars, rather like a badly kept classroom, with rows of desks and a 
cloakroom at the far end, Flory and Gustave Sédille, who had gone there to get their hats, were noisily engaged in merry chatter while waiting to find out the average quotation that was calculated by 
the clerks of the syndicate, according to the lowest and highest of the quotations. Towards half-past three, when the poster had been put up on one of the pillars, they both neighed like horses, clucked 
like hens, and crowed like roosters, in their satisfaction at the splendid result they had achieved with their manoeuvres on Fayeux’s orders to sell. It meant a pair of diamond earrings for Chuchu, who 
was now tyrannizing Flory with her demands, and six months payment in advance for Germaine Coeur, whom Gustave had been foolish enough to entice definitively away from Jacoby, who had just 
taken up with a horsewoman from the Hippodrome on a monthly basis. The noise continued unabated in the clerks’ room, with all sorts of silly tricks and throwing about of hats, like the romping of 
schoolboys in the playground. And on the other side, under the peristyle, the kerb market was hastily finishing its business, and Nathansohn, delighted with his dealings, was making his way down the 
steps through the last of the speculators, who were still lingering there in spite of the now intense cold. By six o'clock, this whole world of gamblers, brokers, dealers and jobbers, once they had 
calculated their gains or losses, and others had prepared their brokerage bills, would all get dressed up and, with their distorted view of money, complete the dizziness of the day in restaurants and 
theatres, fashionable soirées, and mistresses’ boudoirs. 

That evening, the fun-loving Paris that stays up late talked of nothing but the tremendous duel between Gundermann and Saccard. The women, quite caught up in speculation, through enthusiasm and 
fashion, made ostentatious use of technical terms like ‘settlement’ and ‘option’, ‘carry-over’ and ‘close’, without necessarily understanding them. People talked especially about the critical situation of 
the short-sellers, who, for so many months, had been paying larger and larger sums at each settlement to cover ever greater differences as Universals just went up and up beyond any reasonable limit. 
Some were certainly gambling without cover, and getting carried over, being unable to deliver the shares; they kept on and on, still betting on a fall, hoping for a sudden collapse of the market; but in 
spite of all the carrying-over that became ever more expensive as money grew more scarce, the bears, exhausted and crushed, were going to be annihilated if the rise went on. It was true, though, that 
the situation of the all-powerful Gundermann, reputed to be their chief, was quite different, for he had his billion in his cellars, his inexhaustible troops that he could go on sending out to be massacred, 
no matter how long and murderous the campaign. This was his invincible strength, being able to keep on short-selling, with the certainty that he would always be able to pay the differences, until the 
day when the inevitable fall would give him victory. 

People talked about it, calculating what large sums he must already have seen swallowed up, when, on the 15th and 30th of every month, he sent forth sacks of gold that melted in the fire of speculation, 
like lines of soldiers mown down by bullets. Never before had he experienced, in the Bourse, so fierce an attack on his power that he intended to be sovereign and indisputable; for, if he was, as he 
liked to repeat, a simple money-merchant, not a gambler, he was fully aware that to remain that merchant, the first in the world, in control of the public fortune, he had to be absolute master of the 
market; and he fought not for immediate gain but for his very royalty, and his life. Hence the cold obstinacy, the wild grandeur of the struggle. He was seen on the boulevards or along the Rue Vivienne, 
with his pale, impassive face, walking, as ever, like an exhausted old man but without the slightest trace of any anxiety. He believed only in logic. Once the shares of the Universal went above the two- 
thousand-franc mark, it was the beginning of madness, and at three thousand it was sheer lunacy; they were bound to fall, just as a stone thrown in the air inevitably drops; and he was waiting. Would 
he go right to the end of his billion? Around Gundermann people throbbed with admiration but also with the desire to see him at last devoured; while Saccard, who provoked a more tumultuous 
enthusiasm, had on his side the women, the smart salons, and the whole fashionable world of gamblers, who had been pocketing handsome profits ever since they started coining money with their 
faith, and trading on Mount Carmel and Jerusalem. The forthcoming ruin of the big Jewish banks had been decreed; Catholicism was going to acquire the empire of money, as it had that of souls. But 
if his troops were making huge gains, Saccard himself was running out of money, emptying his coffers to make his continual purchases. Of the two hundred million available, almost two-thirds were 
now tied up: this was a prosperity too great, an asphyxiating, suffocating triumph. Any company that tries to be mistress of the Bourse in order to preserve the price of its shares is a company doomed. 
So indeed, at the start, Saccard had only intervened with caution. But he had always been the man of imagination, seeing things on too grand a scale, transforming his shady and risky deals into epic 
poems; and this time, with this really colossal and prosperous enterprise, he had moved into extravagant dreams of conquest, with an idea so mad, so huge, that he did not even formulate it clearly to 
himself. Ah, if only he had had millions, endless millions, like those dirty Jews! The worst of it was that he could see the end of his troops, only a few more millions left for massacre. Then, if the fall 
should come, it would be his turn to pay the differences; and being unable to produce the shares, he would have to ask to be carried over. For all his victory, the tiniest speck of grit could wreck his vast 
machine. There was some vague awareness of this even among the faithful, those who believed in the rise the way they believed in God. This was what was exciting Paris still more, all the confusion 
and doubt that accompanied this duel between Saccard and Gundermann, this duel in which the victor was bleeding to death, this hand-to-hand struggle between two fabulous monsters, trampling 
underfoot the poor devils who dared to join in their game, and threatening to strangle each other upon the heap of ruins they were piling up beneath them. 

Suddenly, on 3 January, on the morrow of the day when the accounts of the last settlement had been paid, Universals went down by fifty francs. This caused some commotion. In fact everything had 
gone down; the market, driven too hard for so long, and impossibly inflated, was now cracking all over; the collapse of two or three crooked companies had made quite a din; anyway, people should 
have been used to these violent fluctuations, for prices sometimes varied by several hundreds of francs even in the course of one day’s Bourse, going crazy, like the needle of a compass in a storm. 
But in the great shudder that ensued, everyone sensed the beginning of the debacle. Universals were going down, the cry went around, spreading into a great clamour made of astonishment, hope, 
and fear. 

The very next day Saccard, firmly at his post and smiling, raised the price by thirty francs by means of substantial purchases. But on the 5th, despite his efforts, the fall was forty francs. Universals were 
now down to three thousand. And from then on, every day brought another battle. On the 6th, Universals went up again. On the 7th and 8th they went down once more. There was an irresistible 
movement, dragging them gradually into a slow fall. The bank was to be the scapegoat, it was to pay for the folly of all, for the crimes of other less prominent enterprises, for the proliferation of shady 
ventures, overheated by advertising, springing up like monstrous mushrooms in the putrefied compost of the reign. But Saccard, who now couldn’t sleep, and who every afternoon took up his battle- 
post beside the pillar, was living as if hallucinated by a still-possible victory. Like an army commander convinced of the excellence of his plan, he yielded ground only inch by inch, sacrificing his last 
soldiers and emptying the bank’s coffers of their last bags of gold to bar the way to his assailants. On the 9th, he still won a signal advantage: the bears trembled and retreated, would the settlement of 
the 15th once again be fattened by their losses? And Saccard, already without resources, reduced to launching paper into circulation, now dared, like those starving people who in the delirium of their 
hunger see huge feasts before them, to acknowledge to himself the prodigious and impossible goal he was aiming at, the gigantic idea of buying back every one of his shares, to hold the short-sellers, 
bound hand and foot, at his mercy. That had just been done for a minor railway company, when the issuing bank had gathered up the entire market; and the vendors, unable to deliver, had surrendered 
like slaves, forced to offer up their fortune and their person. Ah! If only he had been able to hunt down and frighten Gundermann to the point where he could hold him, powerless and unable to sell! If 
only he had seen him one morning bringing his billion, and begging him not to take it all but to leave him ten sous for the daily milk on which he lived! But for that to happen, seven to eight hundred 
millions were needed. Saccard had already cast two hundred million into the abyss, and he needed to line up five or six hundred more. With six hundred million he could sweep away the Jews, he could 
become the king of gold, the master of the world. What a dream! And it was so simple, any idea of the value of money was totally abolished at this level of fever, it was merely a matter of moving pawns 
about on the chessboard. During his sleepless nights, he raised the army of six hundred millions and had them all killed for his glory, so he stood victorious at last in the midst of disasters, on the ruins 
of everything. 


Unfortunately, on the 10th Saccard had a terrible day. At the Bourse he remained splendidly light-hearted and calm. But never had there been a war of such silent ferocity, with every hour bringing new 
slaughter, and ambushes on every side. In these covert and cowardly financial battles, in which the weak are quietly disembowelled, there are no more bonds of any sort, no kinship, no friendship, only 
the atrocious law of the strong, those who eat so as not to be eaten. So Saccard felt absolutely alone, with no other support than his own insatiable appetite which kept him on his feet, ceaselessly 
devouring. He particularly dreaded the afternoon of the 14th, when the replies on the options would come in. But he still managed to find enough money for the three days before, and the 14th, instead 
of bringing a crash, strengthened Universals that, on the settlement day of the 15th, closed at two thousand eight hundred and sixty francs, only one hundred francs down on the last quotation of 
December. Having feared a disaster, Saccard now affected to believe this was a victory. In reality it was the bears who, for the first time, were winning, at last receiving the differences instead of paying 
them, as they had done for months; and in this reversed situation, Saccard had to get Mazaud to carry him over, and from then on, Mazaud found himself heavily involved. The second fortnight of 
January would be decisive. 

Ever since he had been fighting like this, with daily shocks casting him down into the abyss, then up again, Saccard had felt, every evening, a frantic need for mind-numbing entertainment. He could 
not be alone; he dined out, and ended his nights beside some woman. Never before had he burned up his life in this way, turning up everywhere, doing the rounds of the theatres and nightclubs, 
spending ostentatiously, with the extravagance of a man with too much money. He avoided Madam Caroline, who embarrassed him with her reproaches, always telling him about the anxious letters 
she was receiving from her brother, and herself despairing about his bullish campaign, so alarmingly dangerous. He was seeing more of Baroness Sandorff, as if this cold perversion in the new little 
ground-floor apartment in the Rue Caumartin could provide a sufficient change of scenery to allow him the hour or so of forgetfulness necessary for the relaxation of his overtaxed, exhausted brain. 
Sometimes he hid out there to examine some papers, or reflect on certain matters, glad to be able to assure himself that there no one would disturb him. Sleep would often overtake him, and he would 
nod off for an hour or two, the only delicious hours of unconsciousness he had; and the Baroness then had no hesitation about going through his pockets and reading the letters in his wallet; for he had 
become totally silent with her, not a single useful tip could she get out of him, and when she did get a word out of him, she was convinced he was lying, so she no longer dared to follow his suggestions 
in her speculation. It was by stealing his secrets in this way that she had acquired certainty about the financial problems with which the Universal Bank was now struggling, with a whole vast system of 
kite-flying, raising money on credit, with accommodation bills that the bank was discreetly discounting abroad. One evening Saccard, waking too soon, caught her in the act of going through his wallet 
and slapped her as one might a prostitute caught filching money from the waistcoat of her clients; and since that time he had taken to beating her that enraged them and wrecked them, then calmed 
both of them down. 

However, after the settlement of 15 January that had cost her about ten thousand francs, the Baroness began to nurture a plan. She became obsessed with it, and eventually went and asked Jantrou’s 
advice. 

‘My word, | think you’re right,’ he replied, ‘it’s time to go over to Gundermann ... Go and see him then and tell him, since he promised that the day you gave him a useful piece of advice, he would give 
you one in return.’ 

On the morning when the Baroness turned up, Gundermann was in a filthy humour. Just the day before, Universals had risen again. Would he never be rid of it, this voracious beast that had swallowed 
so much of his gold, and still refused to die! It could even go up again, once more closing on a rise on the 31st of the month, and he was reproaching himself for ever having entered this disastrous 
conflict, when he might perhaps have done better just to get on with the new bank from the start. Shaken in his usual strategy, and losing faith in the inevitable triumph of logic, he would, at that instant, 
have resigned himself to beating a retreat if he could have done so without losing everything. Such moments of discouragement were rare for him, though even the greatest captains have experienced 
them, even on the eve of victory, when men and things seem to be willing them to succeed. This disturbance of his normal, powerful clear-sightedness resulted from the fog that eventually arises from 
those mysterious operations of the Bourse that it is never possible to lay at the door of anyone in particular. Certainly Saccard was buying, was speculating. But was he doing it for real clients? Or was 
it for the company itself? In the end Gundermann couldn't tell, surrounded as he was by all the different bits of gossip he was getting from everywhere. The doors of his huge office were being slammed, 
all his staff were trembling at his rage, and he greeted the jobbers so brutally that their usual procession turned into a gallop of disarray. 

‘Ah, it's you!’ said Gundermann to the Baroness, without the slightest touch of courtesy. ‘I don’t have time to waste with women today.’ 

She was so disconcerted that she abandoned everything she had prepared to say, and just blurted out the news she was bringing. 

‘What if it could be proved to you that the Universal has run out of money after the huge purchases it has made, and that it has been reduced to discounting its accommodation bills abroad, in order to 
continue its campaign?’ 

The Jew suppressed a shiver of joy. His eyes remained lifeless, and he replied in the same growling tones: 

‘That's not true.’ 

‘What do you mean, not true? | have heard with my own ears, seen with my own eyes.’ 

She decided to convince him by explaining that she had held in her hands the notes signed by frontmen. She named them, and named also the bankers who, in Vienna, Frankfurt, and Berlin, had 
discounted the bills of credit. Gundermann’s correspondents would be able to inform him, and he would see she wasn’t bringing him any airy gossip. She further maintained that the company had 
bought its own shares, with the sole aim of keeping the price rising, and that two hundred millions had already been swallowed up. 

Listening to her with his gloomy air, Gundermann was already planning the next day’s campaign, working with such quick intelligence that in a few seconds he had distributed his orders and calculated 
the amounts. Now he was certain of victory, knowing full well from what filth this information came, and full of contempt for the pleasure-loving Saccard, who was stupid enough to trust himself to a 
woman and allow himself to be betrayed. 

When she had finished, he raised his head and looked at her with his big, lifeless eyes: 

‘Well now, why should what you’re telling me be of any concern to me?’ 

She was quite astonished, so calm and unconcerned did he seem. 

‘But | thought, as you were short-selling...’ 

‘1? Who told you | was short-selling? | never go to the Bourse, | don’t speculate ... None of that is of any interest to me!’ 

And his voice was so guileless that the Baroness, shaken and alarmed as she was, would have ended up believing him, had it not been for certain inflections of irony in the naivety of his response. 
Clearly he was laughing at her, in his absolute disdain as a man totally free of desire, with no more use for women. 

‘So, my good friend, as | am very busy, if you don’t have anything more interesting to tell me...’ 

He was showing her the door. Furious now, she turned on him: 

‘| trusted you, | spoke first ... and fell into a trap ... You promised me, if | was helpful to you, you would in turn help me, and give me some advice...’ 

He stood up, interrupting her. He, who never laughed, gave a little snigger, so thoroughly was he enjoying this brutal fooling of a young and pretty woman. 

‘Some advice, well, | don’t refuse that, my good friend ... Listen to me carefully. Don’t gamble, don’t ever gamble. It will make you ugly, a gambling woman is not a pretty sight.’ 

And when she had left, beside herself with rage, he shut himself up with his two sons and his son-in-law, allocated the roles they would play, and sent messages to Jacoby and other brokers, to prepare 
the great coup of the following day. His plan was simple: to do what, in his ignorance of the actual situation of the Universal, prudence had prevented him from daring until now; to crush the market 
under enormous sales, now he knew the Universal was at the end of its resources and incapable of holding the price up. He was going to bring forward the formidable reserves of his billion, like a 
general who wants to get the battle over, and has learned the weak point of the enemy from spies. Logic would triumph, all securities that rise above the real value they represent are doomed. 
Indeed, that very day, Saccard, sensing danger with his natural flair, went to see Daigremont. He was in a fever, he felt that this must surely be the time for striking hard at the bears, if he didn’t want 
to be definitively beaten by them. And his gigantic idea was tormenting him, that colossal army of six hundred million still to be raised in order to conquer the world. Daigremont greeted him with his 
usual amiability, in his princely mansion, surrounded by valuable pictures, and all the dazzling luxury paid for by his fortnightly profits from the Bourse, though no one really knew what actual substance 
lay behind the lavish decor, always liable to be whisked away by some whim of fortune. So far, Daigremont had not betrayed the Universal, refusing to sell and affecting an air of absolute confidence, 
enjoying his stance as a good gambler, betting on a rise, out of which he was anyway making a considerable profit; and he had been pleased with himself for not flinching, even after the bad settlement 
of the 15th, convinced, as he kept telling everyone, that the rise would restart but keeping his eyes open, ready to go over to the enemy at the first serious sign of trouble. Saccard’s visit, the extraordinary 
energy he displayed, and the enormous idea he outlined, of scooping up everything on the market, filled him with real admiration. It was mad but then the great men in war and finance, aren't they often 
just madmen who succeed? And Daigremont formally promised to come to his aid the very next day at the Bourse. He had already taken up strong positions, and he would see his agent Delarocque, 
to take up some more; not to mention the friends he would visit, a whole syndicate, as it were, that he would bring in as reinforcements. This new army corps could be estimated, he thought, at about 
a hundred million, immediately available. That would be enough. Saccard, radiant, certain of victory, at once drew up the battle plan, a flanking movement of rare audacity, a strategy borrowed from 
the most celebrated captains; first, at the opening of the Bourse, a simple skirmish to attract the short-sellers and give them confidence; then, when they had obtained a first success and the prices 
were falling, Daigremont and his friends would arrive with their heavy artillery, all those unexpected millions suddenly appearing from behind a ridge, attacking the short-sellers in the rear and 
overwhelming them. They would be crushed, massacred. The two men left each other after much handshaking and triumphant laughter. 

An hour later, as Daigremont, who was dining out, was about to get dressed, he received another visit, from Baroness Sandorff. In her consternation, she had suddenly had the idea of consulting him. 
At one time she had been thought to be his mistress but in fact there had never been anything between them except a very free man-woman comradeship. They were both too feline, and understood 
each other too well to manage the deception involved in a liaison. She told him her fears, her visit to Gundermann, and his response but she lied about the surge of treachery that had inspired her 
conduct. Daigremont was most amused, and enjoyed frightening her even more, pretending to be quite shaken, and almost believing that Gundermann was telling the truth when he swore he was not 
short-selling, for indeed, can one ever tell? The Bourse is a real forest, a forest on a dark night, in which people can only grope their way along. In all that darkness, if you're foolish enough to take heed 
of everything, however inept and contradictory, that you’re told, then you're sure to break your neck. 

‘So,’ she asked anxiously, ‘I ought not to sell?’ 

‘Sell? Why would you? What madness! Tomorrow we shall be the masters, Universals will go up to three thousand one hundred: just hold on, whatever happens: you will be happy with the closing 
price ... | can’t say any more.’ 

The Baroness had just left, and Daigremont was at last getting dressed, when a ring at the doorbell announced a third visit. Ah! Not another! He would not receive this one. But when he was handed 
the card of Delarocque, he at once called out to let him in, and as the broker, looking very disturbed, seemed to hesitate to speak to him, Daigremont sent away his valet, himself putting the finishing 
touches to his white tie in front of a tall mirror. 

‘My dear chap!’ said Delarocque with the easy familiarity of a man of the same social circle. ‘Look, I’m counting on your friendship, all right? This is rather delicate ... Just imagine, Jacoby, my brother- 
in-law, has just been kind enough to warn me of an attack that is being prepared. Gundermann and the others have decided to break the Universal at tomorrow’s Bourse. They are going to throw the 
whole lot on to the market ... Jacoby has his orders ... he came running to tell me...’ 

‘Heavens!’ cried Daigremont, turning pale. 

‘You understand, I’m holding some very strong positions, betting on a rise, yes, up to about fifteen millions, enough to wipe me out entirely ... So, do you see? I’ve hired a cab and I’m doing the round 
of my main clients. It’s not at all correct but the intention is good...’ 

‘Heavens!’ Daigremont repeated. 

‘So, my good friend, as you are speculating without cover, | came to ask you to cover me, or else to abandon your position.’ 

‘Abandon it, yes, abandon it, my dear chap ... Oh, no, | don’t stay with companies that are crumbling, that’s just useless heroism ... Don’t buy, sell! | have about three millions’ worth with you, sell, sell 
it all!’ 

And as Delarocque was hurrying away, saying he had other clients to see, Daigremont seized his hands and pressed them vigorously. 

‘Thank you, | shall never forget this. Sell, sell everything.’ 

Once more alone, he called his valet back to attend to his hair and beard. Ah, what a lesson! This time he had almost let himself be bamboozled, like a child. That's what came from associating with a 
madman! 

That evening, at the eight o’clock kerb market, the panic began. That market was held at that time on the pavement of the Boulevard des Italiens, at the entrance of the Passage de |’Opera; it was only 
the kerb market, operating in the midst of a shady throng of option-dealers, jobbers, and seedy speculators. Street-hawkers were going round, and collectors of cigar-ends were crawling about among 
the tramping feet of the different groups. The Boulevard was quite blocked by this obstinate herd, packed together, sometimes carried along by the flow of passers-by, sometimes split up but always 
forming again. That evening nearly two thousand people were standing there, thanks to the mildness of the weather, with the cloudy, misty sky now promising rain, after the earlier dreadful cold. The 


market was very busy, Universals were being offered on all sides, and prices were falling rapidly. Soon, of course, rumours began circulating, and a new anxiety set in. What was happening? With 
voices lowered, people named the likely sellers, according to the jobber who gave the order, or the broker who executed it. Since the big players were selling like this, something really serious must be 
in the wind. And from eight o’clock until ten, there was a mad rush; all the canny speculators abandoned their positions, there were even some who just had time to change from buyers into sellers. All 
went off to bed in a fever of unease, as on the eve of great disasters. 

Next day, the weather was appalling. It had rained all night, a fine icy rain was swamping the city, now transformed by the thaw into a cesspit of yellow, liquid mud. By half-past twelve, the Bourse was 
already clamouring under this downpour. The crowd sheltering under the peristyle, and in the hall, was enormous; and the hall, with all the umbrellas dripping on to the floor, soon found itself turned 
into a vast puddle of muddy water. The walls exuded black filth, and from the glass roof there came only a dim and reddish light, of desperate melancholy. 

With all the ugly rumours going around, extraordinary stories that were seriously disturbing, the eyes of all, from the moment they entered the room, searched out Saccard and stared at him. He was at 
his post, standing by the usual pillar; and he looked the same as on other days, the days of triumph, with his air of pleasant good humour and absolute confidence. He was well aware that Universals 
had dropped by three hundred francs the day before at the evening kerb market; he could sense a huge danger, he was expecting a furious assault from the short-sellers; but his battle-plan seemed to 
him unbeatable; Daigremont’s flanking movement, the unexpected arrival of a fresh army of millions, must surely sweep everything before it, and once again assure him of victory. He had no further 
resources; the coffers of the Universal Bank were empty, he had scraped out everything, down to the last centime — but he was not despairing; he had been carried over by Mazaud yet again, he had 
won him over to such an extent, telling him of the support of Daigremont’s syndicate, that the broker had again accepted his purchase orders for several millions without any cover. The strategy they 
had agreed on was not to let the prices fall too far at the opening of the Bourse but to fight to support them pending the arrival of the reinforcements. So great was the excitement that Massias and 
Sabatani, abandoning useless pretences, now that the true situation was on everyone’s lips, went quite openly to talk to Saccard, then both ran to take his new orders, one to Nathansohn under the 
peristyle, and the other to Mazaud, who was still in the brokers’ room. 

It was ten minutes to one, and Moser, who arrived looking pale after a liverish attack which had kept him awake all the previous night, remarked to Pillerault that everybody, that day, looked jaundiced 
and sickly. Pillerault, restored by the approach of disasters, began boasting like a knight-errant and gave a loud laugh: 

‘My dear fellow, you're the one who’s sick. Everyone is very happy. We are about to give you one of those thrashings that are not easily forgotten.’ 

The truth was, however, that in the general anxiety, the whole room remained gloomy, under the reddish light, and this was especially noticeable in the subdued rumble of the voices. No longer was it 
the tumultuous roar of the days when prices were rising, that agitation, that din of an all-conquering tide, overflowing on all sides. There was no more running, no more shouting — people sidled along 
and spoke quietly, as if in a house where someone lay ill. Although there was a considerable crowd, and one could hardly breathe when trying to move around, there was only a desolate murmuring, a 
whispering about the current fears, and some quiet exchanges of appalling news. Many remained silent, their faces drawn and livid, and eyes widened, desperately scanning the faces of others. 
‘Nothing to say for yourself, Salmon?’ asked Pillerault, full of aggressive irony. 

‘Of course not!’ muttered Moser. ‘Like all the rest, he has nothing to say, he’s frightened.’ 

Indeed, on that day, the silences of Salmon upset no one, for everyone was in the same state of profound and mute anticipation. 

But it was especially around Saccard that a stream of clients had gathered, trembling with anxiety, longing for a word of comfort. It was later noticed that Daigremont had not shown his face, nor had 
Deputy Huret, doubtless forewarned, since he was once more Rougon’s devoted lackey. Kolb, surrounded by a group of bankers, pretended to be absorbed in a big arbitrage. The Marquis de Bohain, 
quite above the vicissitudes of fortune, calmly walked around with his pale, aristocratic little head, certain of winning in any event, since he had told Jacoby to buy as many Universals as he had asked 
Mazaud to sell. And Saccard, besieged by the crowd of others, the devout and the naive, presented an especially amiable and reassuring face to Sédille and Maugendre who, with trembling lips, and 
tearful, pleading eyes, were looking for hope of triumph. He shook them firmly by the hand, putting into the grip of his hand an absolute promise of victory. Then, like a man who is invariably happy, and 
beyond the reach of any danger, he began to bewail a triviality. 

‘You find me quite upset. A camellia got left out in my courtyard in this severe cold, and it died.’ 

Word went around, and people lamented the unfortunate camellia. What a man, that Saccard! With his calm assurance, his ever-smiling face, with nobody able to tell if it was only a mask covering 
frightful worries that would have tortured anyone else. 

‘What a creature! Isn’t he splendid?’ Jantrou muttered in the ear of Massias, who had just come back. 

Just then Saccard, a memory suddenly coming back to him at this supreme moment, called Jantrou, remembering the afternoon when they had both seen Baroness Sandorffs coupé drawn up in the 
Rue Brongniart. Was it there again today, on this day of crisis? And was the coachman, perched on high, keeping stock-still, as the rain pelted down, while the Baroness, behind the closed windows, 
waited to hear the prices? 

‘Yes, certainly, she is there,’ Jantrou answered quietly, ‘and heartily with you, determined not to retreat one step ... We are all here, stoutly at our posts.’ 

Saccard was happy to hear of this fidelity, though he had doubts about the disinterestedness of the lady, and the others. Anyway, in the blindness of his fervour, he still believed he was marching to 
victory, with his whole nation of shareholders behind him, that nation of humble folk and high society, all intoxicated and fanatical, pretty women and servants, all alike in the same surge of faith. 

At last the bell rang out, with the wail of an alarm over that agitated sea of heads. And Mazaud, who was giving orders to Flory, hurried back to the trading-floor, while the young clerk rushed to the 
telegraph office, very worried on his own account, for, though he had been making a loss for some time, stubbornly following the fortunes of the Universal, he was that day risking a decisive move, 
based on the expectation of Daigremont'’s intervention that he had heard about from behind a door at the office. The trading-floor was as nervous as the hall; the brokers, ever since the last settlement, 
had been feeling the ground shaking beneath their feet, amid symptoms of such gravity as to alarm even them with all their experience. Already there had been some partial collapses, the market, 
exhausted and overburdened, was showing cracks on all sides. Was this then going to be one of those great cataclysms of the sort that happens every ten or fifteen years, one of those crises that hit 
speculation when it reaches the point of acute fever, when it decimates the Bourse, and sweeps through like a wind of death? In the government stocks and in the cash market, the shouting sounded 
choked, the jostling was getting rougher, and above it all were the dark and high silhouettes of the quoters, waiting, pen in hand. And at once, Mazaud, his hands gripping the red-velvet balustrade, 
saw Jacoby on the other side of the circular area, shouting in his deep voice: 

‘| have Universals ... At two thousand eight hundred, | have Universals...’ 

That was the closing price on the kerb market of the night before; and to check the fall, Mazaud thought it wise to buy at that price. His shrill voice rose above all the others: 

‘At two thousand eight hundred, | take ... three hundred Universals, deliver!’ 

So the first quotation was fixed. But it proved impossible to maintain. Offers flooded in on all sides. He struggled desperately for half-an-hour, with no other result than slightly to slow down the rapid 
fall. He was surprised to find he was not being supported from the trading-floor. So what was happening to Nathansohn, from whom he was expecting orders to purchase? It was only later that he 
learned of Nathansohn’s clever tactics; while buying for Saccard, he was selling on his own account, having got wind of the real situation through his Jewish flair. Massias, himself very involved as a 
buyer, ran up, panting, to give news about the disaster on the trading-floor to Mazaud, who lost his head and decided to shoot his bolt, releasing in one stroke all the orders he had been keeping back 
to execute one by one, pending the arrival of the reinforcements. That sent the price up a little: from two thousand five hundred it went back to two thousand six hundred and fifty, with the sudden mad 
leaps that happen on tempestuous days; and once again, for a moment, hope, boundless hope, arose in the minds of Mazaud, Saccard, and all those who were in the secret of the battle-plan. Since 
the price was already going up, they had won the day, the victory would be crushing when the reserves came out on the flank of the short-sellers, changing their defeat into a devastating rout. There 
was a movement of intense joy, Sédille and Maugendre looked as if they would kiss Saccard’s hand, and Kolb drew near, while Jantrou disappeared, running off to take the good news to Baroness 
Sandorff. And at that moment the radiant little Flory was seen searching everywhere for Sabatani, now acting as his intermediary, to give him new orders to purchase. 

But two o’clock had just struck, and Mazaud, who was bearing the brunt of the attack, was again weakening. He was more and more surprised at the delay of the entry into battle of the reinforcements. 
It was high time for them to arrive, so what were they waiting for, to release him from the untenable position which was draining him? Although, out of professional pride, he kept his face impassive, he 
could feel a great chill rising to his cheeks, and feared he might be turning pale. Jacoby, thundering on, went on throwing offers at him in bundles, one after another but he was no longer picking them 
up. And it was no longer at Jacoby that he was looking; his eyes were turned now in the direction of Delarocque, Daigremont’s broker, whose silence he could not understand. Stout and stocky, with 
his russet beard, smiling beatifically after some festivity of the night before, Delarocque seemed quite calm, while waiting so inexplicably. Wasn't he going to pick up all these orders, and save everything 
through the purchase orders with which the order-books he was holding must be bulging? 

Suddenly, in his guttural, slightly hoarse voice, Delarocque threw himself into the fight. 

‘| have Universals ... | have Universals...’ 

And in a few minutes he offered several millions’ worth. Some voices responded. The share-price was collapsing. 

‘| have at two thousand four hundred ... | have at two thousand three hundred ... How many? Five hundred, six hundred ... Deliver!’ 

What was he saying? What was happening? Instead of the expected help, was this a new enemy army, suddenly appearing out of nearby woods? Just like Waterloo, when Grouchy did not arrive; and 
it was treachery that completed the rout. In the face of these deep and new masses of sellers, coming in at the gallop, a fearful panic set in. 

At that moment, Mazaud felt death pass over his face. He had carried over Saccard for too large an amount, and he had the distinct sensation that the Universal, in its collapse, was breaking his back. 
But his handsome, dark face, with its small moustache, remained stolid and impenetrable. He bought some more, exhausting the orders he had received, with his young-cockerel voice crowing just as 
shrilly as it had in success. And facing him, his opposite numbers, Jacoby bellowing and Delarocque apoplectic, despite their effort at indifference, showed some signs of anxiety; for they could see 
that he was now in great danger, and if he went bust, would he pay them? Their hands gripped the velvet of the balustrade, while their voices kept on shouting, as if mechanically, out of professional 
habit, while their fixed stares reflected all the dreadful anguish of this drama of money. 

Then, during the last half-hour, it was disaster, the rout steadily worsening, and carrying people away in a gallop of confusion. After extreme confidence and blind infatuation came the reaction of fear, 
all now rushing to sell, if there was still time. A hail of orders to sell beat upon the trading-floor, all one could see was order-slips raining down; and these huge blocks of shares, scattered pell-mell like 
this, accelerated the fall, made it a real collapse. The prices, going down and down, fell to one thousand five hundred, to one thousand two hundred, to nine hundred. There were no more buyers, 
nothing was left, the ground was strewn with corpses. High above the dark swarm of frock-coats, the three quoters seemed like mortuary clerks, registering deaths. By a singular effect of the wind of 
disaster blowing through the room, all agitation had come to a stop and the noise had died down, as in the stupor of a great catastrophe. A frightening silence reigned when, after the ringing of the 
closing bell, the closing price of eight hundred and thirty francs became known. And the rain went on stubbornly streaming down the windows that now let in only a sort of sickly twilight; the hall, under 
the dripping umbrellas and trampling of feet, had become a cesspit, like the muddy floor of an ill-kept stable, littered with all sorts of torn papers; while the trading-floor displayed the bright, multicoloured 
slips, the green, the red, the blue, thrown away in handfuls, in such quantities that day that the vast basin was overflowing. 

Mazaud had gone back to the brokers’ room at the same time as Jacoby and Delarocque. He went up to the bar and, consumed with a raging thirst, drank a glass of beer, and gazed at the huge room, 
with its cloakroom, its long central table with the chairs of the sixty brokers ranged around it, the red-velvet hangings, all the banal and faded luxury which made it look like the first-class waiting-room 
of a large railway-station; he looked at it with an astonished air, as a man might, who had never really seen it before. Then, as he was leaving, without a word, he shook hands with Jacoby and 
Delarocque in the usual way but all three were pale beneath their appearance of everyday normality. He had told Flory to wait for him at the door, and he found him there, along with Gustave, who, 
having definitively left the office a week ago, had come along simply out of curiosity, always smiling and leading a life of pleasure, without ever wondering whether his father, on the morrow, would still 
be able to pay his debts; while Flory, looking very wan, was struggling to talk, and making idiotic grimaces, under the impact of the fearful loss he had just made, of about a hundred thousand francs, 
with no idea where to find the first sou of it. Mazaud and his clerk disappeared into the rain. 

But in the hall, panic had raged above all around Saccard — this was where the war had done most damage. Without at first understanding, he had faced up to the danger and watched the whole rout. 
Where did that noise come from? Wasn't that Daigremont’s troops arriving? Then, when he had heard the prices collapsing, still unable to grasp the cause of the disaster, he had stiffened himself, 
ready to die on his feet. An icy chill rose up from the ground to his skull, he sensed something irreparable, this was his defeat for ever; and no base regret for money, or anger about pleasures lost, had 
any part in his pain; he bled only for his humiliation at being vanquished, and for the dazzling, definitive victory of Gundermann, consolidating once more the omnipotence of that king of money. At this 
moment Saccard was really superb, his whole slight figure braving destiny with unblinking eyes, his face stubbomly set, standing alone against the flood of despair and resentment that he could already 
feel rising against him. The whole room was seething, surging towards his pillar; fists were clenched, mouths were muttering curses; and he had kept on his lips an unconscious smile, that could easily 
seem a provocation. 

First, in a sort of mist, he made out Maugendre, with a face of mortal pallor, as Captain Chave led him away on his arm, saying over and over that he had told him how it would be, with the cruelty of a 
minimal gambler, delighted to see the big players come a cropper. Then there was Sédille, with drawn face and the mad look of a merchant whose business is crumbling, who came like a good fellow, 
though with trembling hands, to shake Saccard’s hand, as if to say he bore him no grudge. At the first sign of danger, the Marquis de Bohain had moved away, going over to the triumphant army of 


short-sellers, telling Kolb, who was also prudently keeping his distance, about the worrying doubts he had had about Saccard ever since the last shareholders’ meeting. Jantrou, quite distraught, had 
disappeared again, running as fast as he could to take the closing price to Baroness Sandorff, who would surely have a hysterical fit in her carriage, as she was apt to do on days when she lost heavily. 
There too, facing the still silent and enigmatic Salmon, were Moser the short-seller and the bullish Pillerault;, the latter, in spite of his ruin, remained provocative, with his proud face, while the former, 
having made a fortune, was spoiling his victory with worries about the future. 
‘You'll see, in the spring, we'll be at war with Germany. All this has a bad smell, and Bismarck is watching and waiting.’ 
‘Oh, do stop all that! Once again | made the mistake of giving things too much thought ... Too bad! | just need to start all over again, and all will be well.’ 
So far, Saccard had not weakened. But hearing someone behind him mention Fayeux, the collector of revenues in Vendéme, with whom he had had dealings for a number of petty shareholders, the 
name had caused him some distress, reminding him of the enormous mass of humble folk, wretched little investors who would be crushed to pieces under the wreckage of the Universal. Then, suddenly, 
the sight of Dejoie, distraught and deathly pale, sharpened that distress, with this one poor man whom he knew, seeming to personify all the rest of the humble folk now ruined. At the same time, in a 
sort of hallucination, the pale and desolate faces of the Countess de Beauvilliers and her daughter arose before him, gazing at him in despair with their wide eyes full of tears. And at that moment, 
Saccard, the pirate, with a heart toughened by twenty years of banditry, Saccard, who took pride in never having felt his legs give way and who had never once sat down on the bench right there beside 
the pillar, this same Saccard experienced a moment of real weakness, and had to let himself sink down upon it fora moment. Crowds still surged around, almost suffocating him. He raised his head to 
get some air, and was at once on his feet, for he recognized, up in the telegraph gallery, looking down on the hall, La Méchain, towering over the battlefield with her enormous fat person. Her old black- 
leather bag lay beside her on the stone balustrade. Waiting to fill it up with worthless shares, she was watching out for the dead, like the voracious crow that follows armies until the day of massacre. 
Saccard then, with a firm step, went away. His entire being seemed to him empty; but by an extraordinary effort of will, he went forward, erect and steady. But his senses seemed to have been blunted, 
he could no longer feel the ground, he seemed to be walking on a thick woollen carpet. His eyes too were clouded by mist, and his ears buzzing with noise. As he went out of the Bourse and down the 
steps, he no longer recognized people, they were just phantoms floating around him, vague shapes and stray sounds. Did he not see the broad grimacing face of Busch go by? Did he not pause for a 
moment to chat with Nathansohn, who was very much at ease, and whose weakened voice seemed to come from far away? Were not Sabatani and Massias walking with him, amid the general 
consternation? He seemed to see himself once more with a large group around him, perhaps Sédille and Maugendre again, all sorts of faces that faded away, and kept changing. And as he was about 
to go away, and disappear into the rain and the liquid mud submerging Paris, he repeated in a shrill voice to all that phantom throng, making it a last point of honour to show his freedom of spirit: 
‘Ah! How very upset | am about that camellia that got left out in my courtyard, and died of the cold!’ 

039 
MADAM CAROLINE, horrified, sent a telegram that very evening to her brother, who still had one more week in Rome; and three days later, rushing to the scene of danger, Hamelin arrived in Paris. 
There was a fierce encounter between Saccard and the engineer, right there in the workroom where formerly their venture had been discussed and decided on with so much enthusiasm. During those 
three days, the collapse at the Bourse had horribly worsened, and Universal shares had gone down, fall after fall, even to below par, to four hundred and forty francs; and the fall was continuing, the 
whole edifice was crumbling hour by hour. 
Madam Caroline listened in silence, not wanting to intervene. She was full of remorse, accusing herself of complicity, for it was she who, after promising to watch over things, had let it all happen. 
Instead of contenting herself with merely selling her shares to try to hamper the rise, shouldn’t she have found some other recourse, like warning people, taking some action, in short? Adoring her 
brother as she did, her heart bled for him, seeing him compromised in this way, with his great ventures undermined and his whole life’s work called in question; she suffered all the more in that she felt 
she had no right to judge Saccard: hadn't she loved him? Was she not his, through that secret bond, the shame of which she now felt more than ever? Placed as she was between these two men, she 
was being torn apart in a violent struggle. On the evening of the catastrophe, she had launched out at Saccard in a great fit of frankness, emptying her heart of all the reproaches and fears it had been 
gathering for so long. Then, seeing him smiling, still tenacious and unvanquished, and thinking of how much strength he needed to keep standing up, she had felt she had no right, when she had been 
so weak with him, to finish him off by hitting him when he was down. And taking refuge in silence, showing blame only by her attitude, she wanted to be merely a witness. 
But Hamelin, he who was normally so conciliatory, so detached from everything other than his work, this time grew angry. He made an extremely violent attack on speculation; the Universal had 
succumbed to the madness of speculation in a frenzy of sheer lunacy. Of course he was not one of those who claimed that a bank can simply let its shares go down, as, for instance, a railway company 
can: railway companies have their mass of equipment, equipment that makes money, whereas the bank's real equipment is its credit, so it is in dire trouble the moment its credit wobbles. But there was 
a question of proportion. If it was necessary, even wise, to keep the share-price at two thousand francs, it was crazy and completely criminal, to push it up, to try to put it up to three thousand and even 
beyond. As soon as he arrived, Hamelin had insisted on the truth, the whole truth. It was now impossible to lie to him, to tell him what he had allowed them to announce in his presence at the last 
shareholders’ meeting, that the company did not possess a single one of its own shares. The books were there and he easily saw through the lies they held. For instance, Count Sabatani; he knew that 
this frontman concealed the activities of the bank itself, and he was able to follow month by month Saccard’s mounting fever over the last two years, starting timidly, buying only with moderation, then 
driven on to larger and larger purchases, reaching the enormous figure of twenty-seven thousand shares costing nearly forty-eight million francs. Wasn't that mad, a madness of such impudence it 
seemed to take people for fools, with such enormous transactions attributed to Sabatani? And Sabatani was not the only one, there were other men of straw, bank employees, even directors, whose 
purchases, entered as carried over, exceeded twenty thousand shares, these too representing nearly forty-eight million francs. Indeed, that was just the completed purchases; to these must be added 
the fixed-term purchases, made in the course of the last January settlement, representing a sum of sixty-seven-and-a-half million for more than twenty thousand shares, of which the Universal would 
have to take delivery; in addition, ten thousand other shares at the Lyons Stock Exchange that made another twenty-four million. All of this, when added up, showed that the bank was holding nearly a 
quarter of the shares it had issued, and had paid for those shares the appalling sum of two hundred million francs. That was the abyss into which it had sunk. 
Hamelin’s eyes filled with tears of grief and rage. He had so successfully laid the foundations for his great Catholic bank in Rome, the Treasury of the Holy Sepulchre that in the coming days of 
persecution, would allow the Pope to be royally installed in Jerusalem, in the legendary glory of the Holy Land: a bank that would put the new kingdom of Palestine beyond the reach of political 
disturbance, basing its budget, with the guarantee of the country’s own resources, on a series of share-issues that Christians the world over would vie with each other to buy! And all of that was now 
foundering, thanks to the imbecile madness of speculation. Hamelin had gone away, leaving behind him an admirable state of affairs, with millions aplenty, and a bank enjoying so fast and so great a 
prosperity that it had astonished the world; and less than a month later, he returned to find the millions had melted away, and the bank was wrecked, reduced to dust, nothing left but a black hole, over 
which fire seemed to have passed. His stupor grew, he violently demanded explanations, trying to understand what mysterious power had driven Saccard to strive so relentlessly against the colossal 
edifice he had built, destroying it stone by stone on one side, while on the other he claimed to be completing it. 
Saccard, without getting angry, gave a very clear reply. After the first hours of turmoil and despair, he had recovered his self-possession, standing sturdily on his own two feet, with his indomitable 
hopefulness. Treachery had made the catastrophe terrible but all was not lost, he would raise it all up again. Besides, if the Universal had enjoyed such rapid prosperity, wasn’t that due to the very 
methods for which he was now being reproached? The creation of the syndicate, the successive increases of capital, the early balance-sheet of the last shareholders’ meeting, the shares kept by the 
bank and, later, the shares bought en masse, so wildly. It was all of a piece. Accepting the success meant also accepting the risks. When you overheat a machine, it sometimes bursts. For the rest, he 
acknowledged no fault, he had simply done but with more intelligence and vigour, what every manager of a bank does; and he had not abandoned his brilliant idea, his gigantic idea, of buying up the 
entirety of the shares and bringing down Gundermann. He had lacked the money, that was all. Now they must start again. A shareholders’ meeting had been called for the following Monday, and he 
was certain of his shareholders, he said: they would be willing to make the necessary sacrifices, he was convinced that at a word from him they would all bring him their money. Meanwhile, they would 
manage on the little sums that the other financial houses, the big banks, were advancing every morning for the day's urgent needs, to avoid too sudden a collapse which would endanger them too. 
Once the present crisis was over, everything would start again and be splendid once more. 
‘But’, Hamelin objected, already calmed by this smiling tranquillity of Saccard’s, ‘can’t you see the tactics behind the help being offered by our rivals? It’s a way of protecting themselves first, and then 
of slowing down our fall to make us fall further ... What worries me is that | see Gundermann in all this.’ 
In fact Gundermann was one of the first to offer help, to avoid the immediate declaration of bankruptcy, with the extraordinary practical common sense of a man who, having been forced to set fire to a 
neighbour's property, hastens thereafter to bring pails of water to prevent the destruction of the whole neighbourhood. He was above resentment, and the only glory he cared about was being the 
premier money-merchant of the world, the richest and the most shrewd, having succeeded in sacrificing all his passions to the continuous increase of his fortune. Saccard made an impatient gesture, 
exasperated by this evidence of the victor’s wisdom and intelligence. 
‘Oh, Gundermann is playing Mister Magnanimous, and thinks he’s wounding me with his generosity.’ 
Silence fell, and it was Madam Caroline, who had not spoken until now, who at last went on: 
‘My friend, I’ve let my brother speak to you as he needed to do, in the legitimate grief he has felt on learning all these deplorable things ... But our situation, his and mine, seems clear, and it seems to 
me impossible — it is, isn’t it? — that he should find himself compromised if this affair were to turn out decisively badly. You know at what price | sold our shares, no one can say that he pushed for a rise 
to get a bigger profit from his holdings. Besides, if there is a catastrophe we know what we have to do ... | confess | don’t have your obstinate hopefulness. But you're right, we must fight until the last 
minute, and you can be sure my brother will certainly not discourage you from that.’ 
She was very moved, once more captured by tolerance towards this man with his obstinate vivacity but trying not to show this weakness, for she could no longer close her eyes to the execrable things 
he had done and would surely do yet again, with all the dishonest passion of an unscrupulous brigand. 
‘Certainly,’ declared Hamelin, weary and incapable of further resistance, ‘l am not going to paralyse you when you're fighting to save us all. You can count on me if | can be of help.’ 
And once more, at this last hour, facing the most terrible threats, Saccard reassured them, winning them over again and leaving them with these words, full of promise and mystery: 
‘Sleep easy ... | cannot say more but | am absolutely certain | can get everything back on track again before the end of another week.’ 
This remark that he did not explain, he repeated to all the associates of the bank, and all the clients who came to him, frightened or even terrified, seeking advice. For three days now, there had been 
an endless gallop through his office in the Rue de Londres. The Beauvilliers, the Maugendres, Sédille, and Dejoie all came, one after another. He received them very calmly, with a soldierly air, and 
with vibrant words that put courage back in their hearts; and when they spoke of selling, of realising at a loss, he got angry, shouted at them not to do anything so stupid, promising on his honour, to 
get back to the quote of two thousand or even three thousand francs. In spite of all the mistakes that had been made, they all still had blind faith in him: if only he could be set free to rob them again, 
he would sort everything out and in the end make them all rich, as he had sworn to do. If no accident occurred before Monday, and if he was given time to call an Extraordinary General Meeting, no 
one doubted that he would pull the Universal safe and sound out of the ruins. 
Saccard had thought of his brother Rougon, that was the all-powerful help he had indicated without giving any further explanation. On meeting the traitor Daigremont face to face and bitterly reproaching 
him, he had received only this response: ‘But my dear chap, it wasn’t | who abandoned you, it was your brother.’ Of course the man was within his rights, since he had only joined the company on 
condition that Rougon was in it, and Rougon had been formally promised; so it was not at all astonishing that he should pull out when the minister, far from being in it, was at war with the Universal and 
its manager. This was at least an excuse to which there was no answer. Struck by this, Saccard realised what a huge mistake he had made by quarrelling with his brother who alone could defend him, 
and make him so sacred an object that no one would dare to bring about his ruin, knowing the great man was behind him. For Saccard’s pride, this was one of the hardest moments, when he decided 
to beg Deputy Huret to intervene on his behalf. But he still maintained a threatening attitude, refusing to disappear, and demanding help as if it were a right, from Rougon, who had more to lose than 
he did from a scandal. The next day, as he awaited Huret’s promised visit, Saccard only received a note, in which he was told in vague terms not to be impatient and to count on a happy outcome later 
on, if circumstances permitted. He had to content himself with these few lines that he regarded as a promise of neutrality. 
But the truth was that Rougon had just taken the firm decision to finish once and for all with this diseased member of his family, who had been embarrassing him for years with the perpetual terror of 
unsavoury events, and he preferred to be at last done with him for good. If catastrophe came, he was resolved to let things take their course. Since he would never get Saccard to go voluntarily into 
exile, the simplest solution, surely, was to force him to leave the country, helping him to take flight after a thorough condemnation. A sudden scandal, quickly swept under the carpet, and that would be 
an end of it. 
Besides, the minister's position was becoming difficult ever since he had declared to the Legislative Assembly, in a passage of memorable eloquence, that France would never allow Italy to take 
possession of Rome. Heartily applauded by the Catholics, he had been severely attacked by the increasingly powerful Third Party, and he could see the time coming when the latter, supported by the 
Liberal Bonapartists, were going to force him out of power, unless he also gave them some sort of pledge. And the pledge, if circumstances so decreed, would be the abandonment of the Universal 
Bank that, under the patronage of Rome, had become disturbingly powerful. Finally, what had clinched his decision was a secret message from his colleague in the Ministry of Finance, who, being 
about to float a loan, had found Gundermann and all the Jewish bankers very reticent, intimating that they would refuse their capital as long as the market remained uncertain for them, and open to 
adventurers. It was a triumph for Gundermann. Better the Jews, with their accepted sovereignty of gold, than the Ultramontane Catholics as masters of the world, if they became the kings of the Bourse! 


It was later related that the Minister of Justice, Delcambre, with his relentless grudge against Saccard, had had Rougon sounded out about the conduct to be followed with regard to his brother if justice 
had to intervene, and had received only the heartfelt cry: ‘Ah, if he'll just get rid of him for me, I'll light a special candle for him!’ 

After that, with Rougon abandoning him, Saccard was done for. Delcambre, who ever since he got into power had just been waiting for the opportunity, at last had him on the margin of the law, on the 
very edge of the vast net of the judiciary, needing now only a pretext to launch his police and his judges against him. 

One morning Busch, furious at not having acted sooner, took himself off to the Palais de Justice. If he didn’t hurry, he would never now get out of Saccard the four thousand francs still owed to La 
Méchain on the famous bill of expenses for little Victor. His plan was simply to create an appalling scandal, accusing Saccard of the abduction of a child that would allow the exposure of all the filthy 
details of the rape of the mother, and the abandonment of the child. Such a prosecution of the manager of the Universal, in all the heightened emotions of the bank’s current crisis, would rouse the 
whole of Paris; and Busch still hoped that Saccard would pay up at the first threat. But the surrogate who had been appointed to receive him, a nephew of Delcambre, listened to his story with an air of 
impatience and boredom: No, no! Nothing serious could be done with such gossip, this did not fall under any article of the law. Disconcerted, Busch grew angry, and was speaking of his long and 
patient wait, when the magistrate suddenly interrupted him on hearing him say that he had pushed his good-will towards Saccard to the point of depositing funds on credit in the Universal. What? He 
had funds compromised in the certain failure of that institution, and he was taking no action? Nothing could be simpler; he had only to make a charge of embezzlement, for the law was already aware 
of fraudulent transactions which were going to result in bankruptcy. This was what would deal a terrible blow, not the other story - that melodrama about a girl who drank herself to death, and a child 
brought up in the gutter. Busch listened with a grave, attentive face, launched on this new path, pulled towards an act he had not originally intended but whose decisive consequences he could foresee: 
Saccard under arrest, and the Universal receiving its death-blow. Simple fear of losing his money would have made him decide at once. He liked nothing better than disasters and the opportunity to 
fish in troubled waters. Yet he hesitated, saying he would think about it and come back later, and the surrogate Public Prosecutor had to thrust the pen into his hand, and make him write out, there and 
then in his office, on his desk, the charge of embezzlement that, as soon as Busch had gone, he carried off in a ferment of zeal to his uncle, the Minister of Justice. The deed was done. 

Next day, at the bank in the Rue de Londres, Saccard had a long interview with the auditors and the appointed administrator, to draw up the balance-sheet he wanted to present to the shareholders’ 
meeting. In spite of the loans from the other financial houses, it had proved necessary to close the counters and suspend all payments, in the face of increasing demands. This bank that only a month 
before, had nearly two hundred millions in its coffers, had been able to reimburse its desperate clients only the first few hundreds of thousands of francs. Bankruptcy had been officially declared by a 
Commercial Court, after a summary report given the day before by an expert called in to examine the books. In spite of everything, Saccard, as if unaware, with an extraordinary mixture of blind 
hopefulness and obstinate bravura, was still promising to save the situation. And indeed, that very day he was awaiting a response from the floor of the Bourse about fixing a rate of compensation, 
when the usher came in to tell him that three gentlemen were waiting to see him in an adjoining room. This was perhaps salvation, so Saccard rushed off happily, only to find a police superintendent, 
accompanied by two constables, who immediately arrested him. The summons had just been issued after perusal of the expert’s report, pointing out irregularities in the accounts, and particularly after 
the accusation of abuse of trust from Busch, who claimed that funds he had deposited in the bank had been misappropriated. At the same time Hamelin was being arrested at his home in the Rue 
Saint-Lazare. This time it really was the end, as if every hatred and every kind of ill-luck had relentlessly worked against them. The Extraordinary General Meeting could not now take place: the life of 
the Universal Bank was over. 

Madam Caroline was not at home at the time of her brother’s arrest, and he could do no more than leave her a few hastily scribbled lines. When she returned home, she was aghast. Never had she 
thought even for a moment that anyone could think of prosecuting her brother, so entirely free did he seem of any shady dealings, his innocence seemingly proved by his long absences. The day after 
the bankruptcy, the brother and sister had stripped themselves of all they possessed, in order to increase the assets, wanting to remain as naked, coming out of this adventure, as when they had gone 
into it; and the sum was considerable, nearly eight million, in which the three hundred thousand francs inherited from an aunt had also been swallowed up. Madam Caroline immediately threw herself 
into all sorts of activities and appeals; she now lived with the sole purpose of improving the lot, and preparing the defence, of her poor dear Georges, bursting into tears, despite her courage, whenever 
she thought of him, innocent as he was, behind bars, stained by this fearful scandal, his life in ruins and soiled for ever. He, so gentle and weak, with the piety of a child, and, apart from his technical 
work, the ignorance of ‘a big ninny’, as she used to say. At first she had raged against Saccard, sole cause of the disaster, creator of their adversity, whose execrable handiwork she could now 
reconstruct and clearly judge, from those very first days when he had teased her so merrily for reading the Code, to these final days when, with the severe consequences of failure, all the irregularities 
had to be paid for, irregularities she had foreseen and allowed to happen. Then, tortured by remorse for the complicity that haunted her, she fell silent, and tried to avoid openly concerning herself with 
him, doing her utmost to act as if he did not exist. When she had to pronounce his name, it seemed as if she were speaking of a stranger, an adversary, whose interests were quite other than hers. 
She, who visited her brother almost every day at the Conciergerie, had not even requested a permit to go and see Saccard. And she was very brave, still living in their apartment in the Rue Saint- 
Lazare, receiving all comers, even those who arrived with insults on their lips, transformed now into a businesswoman, determined to salvage whatever she could of their honesty and happiness. 
During the long days she spent in this way in the workroom, where she had lived such lovely days of work and hope, one sight particularly distressed her. When she drew near a window and looked 
down upon the house next door, it was with a pang at her heart that she saw, behind the windows of the little room where the two poor women lived, the pale profiles of the Countess de Beauvilliers 
and her daughter Alice. These February days were very mild, so she saw them frequently, walking slowly, with heads bent, along the alleys of the mossy, winter-ravaged garden. The crash had been 
terrible for these two lives. The unhappy ladies who, a fortnight before, had been in possession of eighteen hundred thousand francs through their six hundred shares, would today be able to get only 
eighteen thousand for them, now that the shares had fallen from three thousand francs to thirty. Their entire fortune had been lost, swept away at a stroke: the twenty thousand francs for the dowry, so 
painfully saved by the Countess, the seventy thousand francs, first borrowed on the farm at Les Aublets, then the two hundred and forty thousand francs from the sale of Les Aublets, when it had 
actually been worth four hundred thousand. What was to become of them, when the many mortgages on their house already ate up eight thousand francs a year, and they had never been able to 
reduce the household expenses to less than seven thousand, despite all their miserliness and the sordid miracles of economy they achieved to keep up appearances and maintain their status? Even if 
they sold their shares, how could they now live, how meet all their needs, with just eighteen thousand francs, the final debris from the shipwreck? One necessity imposed itself, one that the Countess 
had not yet been able to face with resolution: to leave their house, since it was impossible to pay the interest, abandon it to the mortgagees rather than waiting until the latter put the house up for sale, 
retire at once to some quiet little lodging and there live a restricted and obscure life until the last crust of bread was gone. If the Countess still resisted, it was because this meant a tearing away of her 
whole person, the death of what she had believed herself to be, the crumbling of that edifice of her race that for years, with heroic obstinacy, she had upheld with her trembling hands. The Beauvilliers 
in rented accommodation, no longer under the ancestral roof but living in the houses of others, in the acknowledged penury of the defeated — wasn’t that, really, enough to make one die of shame? So 
she went on struggling. 

One morning Madam Caroline saw the two ladies doing their washing in the little shed in the garden. The old cook, now almost helpless, was no longer much use to them; during the recent cold weather 
they had had to look after her; and it was the same story with the cook’s husband, who was porter, coachman and valet all in one; it was now only with great difficulty that he swept the house, and kept 
the old horse on its feet, stumbling now and wrecked by age, as he was himself. So the ladies had resolutely applied themselves to the housework, the daughter sometimes leaving her watercolours to 
make the thin broths on which the four people were frugally living, the mother dusting the furniture, mending the clothes and shoes, thinking she was making some minute economy in the use of dusters, 
needles and thread now that it was she who was using them. But as soon as a visitor arrived it was quite a sight to see the way they both fled, throwing off aprons, having a quick wash, and reappearing 
as the ladies of the house, with white and idle hands. Viewed from the street, their lifestyle had not changed: their honour was intact, the carriage came out properly equipped to take the Countess and 
her daughter on their visits, and the fortnightly dinners still brought together the same guests as every winter, with not one dish less on the table nor one candle less in the candelabra. Only someone 
who was able, like Madam Caroline, to look down into their garden could know what terrible days of fasting followed all that show, that illusory fagade of a vanished fortune. When she saw them, down 
there in that damp well of a garden, squashed between neighbouring houses, walking with their mortal melancholy under the greenish skeletons of the centenarian trees, she was seized by immense 
pity, and would leave the window, her heart torn with remorse, as if she felt she had been Saccard’s accomplice in causing this wretchedness. 

Then, on another morning, Madam Caroline felt a sadness more direct, and even more painful. A visit from Dejoie was announced, and she bravely insisted on seeing him. 

‘Well, my poor Dejoie...’ 

But she stopped in alarm when she saw the pallor of the former office-boy. His eyes seemed lifeless, his face was distraught, and formerly very tall, he had shrunk, as if folded up. 

‘Come now, you must not let yourself be demoralized by the thought of all that money being lost.’ 

And then he spoke, in a slow voice: 

‘Oh, Madam, it’s not that ... Of course, in the first moment it was a hard blow, because | had got used to thinking we were rich. When you’re winning, it goes to your head, it’s as if you were drunk ... 
But Lord! | was already resigned to going back to work, and I’d have worked so hard | would have managed to make up the sum again ... But, you can’t imagine...’ 

Fat tears rolled down his cheeks. 

‘You can’t imagine ... She’s gone...’ 

‘Gone? Who’s gone?’ asked Madam Caroline in some surprise. 

‘Nathalie, my daughter. Her marriage had fallen through, and she was furious when Théodore’s father came to tell us that his son had waited too long, and he was going to marry a haberdasher’s 
daughter who was bringing him nearly eight thousand francs. That, of course, | understand — that she should be angry at being left with no money, and no prospect of marriage. But | loved her so much! 
Even last winter, | would get up in the night to tuck in her blankets. And | went without tobacco so she could have prettier hats, and | was a real mother to her, | brought her up, | only lived for the 
pleasure of seeing her, in our little apartment.’ 

His tears were choking him, and he broke into sobs. 

‘So it’s all the fault of my ambition ... If | had sold, as soon as my eight shares gave me the six thousand francs for the dowry, she would have been married by now. But there, do you see? The price 
kept going up, and | thought of myself; first | wanted to get an income of six hundred, then eight hundred, then a thousand francs; all the more eagerly in that my little girl would later inherit that money 
... To think that at one moment, when the price was three thousand, | had twenty-four thousand francs in hand, enough to give her a dowry of six thousand, and retire, myself, with an income of nine 
hundred francs. No! | wanted a thousand, isn’t that stupid? And now it’s not even two hundred francs ... Ah, it's my fault! I’d have done better to throw myself in the river.’ 

Madam Caroline, very moved by his grief, let him relieve his feelings. But she still wanted to know more. 

‘So she’s gone, my poor Dejoie but gone where?’ 

Then he looked embarrassed, and a faint flush rose to his pallid face. 

‘Yes, gone, disappeared, three days ago. She had become acquainted with a gentleman who lived across the street from us — oh! a very proper gentleman, a man of forty ... So, she has run away.’ 
While he gave some details, searching for words, tripping over his tongue, Madam Caroline could see Nathalie again in her mind’s eye, slim and blonde, with the frail grace of a pretty girl of the Paris 
streets. She had noticed especially her wide eyes, so tranquil and so cold, with the extraordinary limpidity of egoism. The child had allowed herself to be adored by her father, happy to be idolized, and 
behaving well as long as it was in her interests to do so, incapable of a stupid fall for as long as she was expecting a dowry, a marriage, and a counter in a little shop, where she could have played the 
queen. But to go on with a penniless life, living in rags with her good old father, having to go back to work — ah, no, she had had enough of that dreary life, now unrelieved by hope! And she had gone, 
had coldly put on her boots and her hat, and gone elsewhere. 

‘Oh Lord!’ Dejoie went on, stammering. ‘She didn’t have much fun at home, it’s true, and it’s annoying for a nice girl to be wasting her youth, getting bored ... But even so, she has been very hard. Just 
think of it! Not even saying goodbye to me, not a scrap of a letter, not the tiniest promise to come back and see me now and then ... She just shut the door and that was that. You see, my hands are 
trembling, I’ve been like a wounded animal ever since. It's too much for me, | keep on looking for her in the house. After so many years, dear Lord, how is it possible that | don’t have her with me any 
more, and never shall again, my poor little child!’ 

He had stopped crying, and his bewildered grief was so distressing that Madam Caroline seized hold of both his hands, finding no other comfort for him than to keep repeating: 

‘My poor Dejoie, my poor Dejoie...’ 

Then, to distract him, she went back to the failure of the Universal. She blamed herself for having let him buy shares, and severely criticized Saccard, without naming him. But suddenly the former 
office-boy became animated. Bitten by the gambling bug, he was still passionate about it. 

‘Ah, Sir Saccard, he was so right to stop me selling. It was a splendid business, and we'd have beaten them all but for the traitors who let us down ... Ah, Madan, if Sir Saccard were here, things would 
be different. It was death for us when they put him in prison. And it’s only he who could save us ... | told the judge: “Sir, give him back to us, and I'll trust him again with my fortune and my life, because, 
you see, that man, he’s like God himself! He can do whatever he wants.” 

Madam Caroline gazed at him, quite stupefied. What! Not a word of anger or reproach? This was the ardent faith of a believer. What powerful influence could Saccard have had on the whole flock, to 
keep them under such a yoke of credulity? 


‘In fact, Madam, | came here just to tell you that, and you must forgive me if | told you about my own troubles, because I’m not very steady in my head just now ... When you see Sir Saccard, please 
tell him we are still with him.’ 

He went away with faltering steps, and for a moment she felt a horror of life. That unhappy man had broken her heart. Against the other man, the one she didn’t name, she felt a fresh surge of anger, 
the force of which she rammed down inside herself. Besides, visitors were now arriving, she had hordes of them that morning. 

Among the flow of people, the Jordans especially upset her again. They had come, Paul and Marcelle, like a loving couple who always acted together in serious matters, to ask whether there was really 
nothing more their parents, the Maugendres, could get out of their shares in the Universal. On that side the disaster was irreparable. Before the great battles of the last two settlements, the former 
tarpaulin-manufacturer already held seventy-five shares that had cost him about eighty thousand francs — a splendid deal, since at one moment, with the price at three thousand francs, the shares 
represented two hundred and twenty-five thousand. But the awful thing was that in the passion of the fight, he had gambled without cover, believing in the genius of Saccard, and had gone on buying, 
with the result that the frightful differences he had to pay, more than two hundred thousand francs, had just swept away the last remnants of his fortune, that income of fifteen thousand francs, that he 
had earned with thirty years of hard work. Now he had nothing, he would hardly be able to clear all his debt, even after selling his little house in the Rue Legendre, of which he had been so proud. And 
in this disaster, Madam Maugendre had certainly been more guilty than he. 

‘Ah, Madam,’ Marcelle explained, with her sweet face, even in the midst of catastrophe, still fresh and smiling, ‘you can’t imagine how Mama changed! She, so prudent, so thrifty, the terror of the 
servants, always at their heels picking over their accounts, she had taken to speaking only in terms of hundreds of thousands; she kept urging Papa on — oh! he was much less brave, deep down, and 
would have listened to Uncle Chave if she hadn't driven him mad with her dream of winning the big prize, the million ... They got caught up in speculation at the start through reading the financial 
papers, and it was Papa who first got enthusiastic about it; indeed, to begin with he used to hide what he was doing; then once Mama went into it too, despite having for so long professed a good 
housekeeper’s hatred of all gambling, it all blazed up, it didn’t take long. How is it possible that the passion for winning can change decent people to such an extent!’ 

Jordan broke in, amused by the recollection of the face of Uncle Chave, evoked by his wife’s mention of him. 

‘And if you had only seen Uncle’s serenity in the midst of these catastrophes! It was just what he had predicted, he was triumphant in his tight military collar. Not one day was he absent from the Bourse, 
not one day did he fail to make his tiny gamble on the cash market, content every evening to carry off his fifteen- or twenty-franc coin, like a good worker who has resolutely done his day’s work. All 
around him millions were crumbling on every side, gigantic fortunes were being made and unmade in the space of two hours, gold was raining down in bucketfuls amid flashes of lightning, and he went 
on calmly making his little living, his little gains for his little vices ... He is the cleverest of the clever, and the pretty girls of the Rue Nollet have continued to get their cakes and sweets.’ 

This allusion, made with great good humour, to the pranks of the Captain, succeeded in amusing the two ladies. But right away, the sadness of the situation returned to their minds. 

‘Alas, no, declared Madam Caroline, ‘I don’t think your parents will get anything out of their shares. It seems to me it’s all over. The shares are at thirty francs now, and they'll fall down to twenty francs 
or even a hundred sous ... Oh Lord! Poor old folk, at their age, and so used to comfort, what will become of them?’ 

‘Well,’ Jordan replied with simplicity, ‘they will need to be looked after ... We are not exactly rich yet but things are beginning to get better, and we shan’t be leaving them out on the street.’ 

He had just had a stroke of luck. After so many years of thankless work, his first novel, issued first as a newspaper serial, then taken up by a publisher, suddenly looked like being a great success, and 
he was now rich to the tune of several thousand francs, with every door opening for him, and he longed to get back to work, certain of achieving fortune and glory. 

‘If we can’t take them in, we shall rent a little apartment for them. We'll manage to sort it out!’ 

Marcelle, gazing at him with boundless tenderness, was shaken by a slight tremor: 

‘Oh! Paul, Paul, how good you are!’ And she began to sob. 

‘Calm yourself, my dear, | beg you,’ said Madam Caroline, over and over, concerned and astonished. ‘You mustn't grieve so.’ 

‘No, let me be, I’m not grieving ... But, honestly, this is all so stupid! | just ask you, when | married Paul, shouldn’t Mama and Papa have given me the dowry they had always promised? But on the 
pretext that Paul no longer had any money, and that | was stupid to insist on keeping my promise to him, they didn’t give us a centime ... Ah, much good has it done them! They could have had it back 
now, my dowry! That at least would not have been swallowed up by the Bourse!’ 

Madam Caroline and Jordan couldn't help laughing. But that did not comfort Marcelle, who went on crying all the harder. 

‘And anyway, that’s not all ... When Paul suddenly became poor, | had a dream of my own. Yes! | dreamed | was a princess, like the ones in fairy-tales, and one day | would bring my ruined prince 
heaps and heaps of money, to help him to be a great poet ... And now he has no need of me, now | am nothing but a burden, along with my family! It's he who will have all the trouble, and he who will 
be giving all the gifts ... Ah, it really breaks my heart!’ 

Paul had quickly caught her up in his arms. 

‘What are you saying, my silly goose! Does a wife need to bring anything? You bring yourself, your youth, your love, your good humour, and there’s not a princess in the world who could bring more!’ 
This at once calmed her, happy to be loved so much, and feeling it was indeed silly to be crying. Jordan went on: 

‘If your mother and father are willing, we'll find them a place in Clichy, where I’ve seen some ground-floor apartments with gardens, that were not too dear ... Our apartment, our little nest, filled as it is 
by our few sticks of furniture, is very nice but it’s too small; all the more so since we're going to need a bit more room...’ 

And smiling again, turning towards Madam Caroline, who was very touched by this family scene, he added: 

‘Ah yes! We are going to be three, no reason not to admit it, now I’m at last earning a living! ... So you see, Madam, yet another gift she’s giving me, she who's been weeping over bringing me nothing!’ 
Madam Caroline, in the incurable despair of her sterility, looked at the slightly blushing Marcelle, whose increased girth she had not previously noticed. And now it was her own eyes that were full of 
tears. 

‘Ah, my dear children, love one another, you are the only sensible ones, the only happy ones!’ 

Then, before taking his leave, Jordan related some details about the newspaper, L’Espérance. With his instinctive horror of business matters, he spoke of the office of L’Espérance as a sort of 
extraordinary cavern, echoing with the hammers of speculation. The entire staff were gamblers, from the manager to the office-boy, and he alone — he added with a laugh — had not engaged in 
speculation, so was out of favour, and treated with contempt by all. Anyway, the collapse of the Universal, and especially the arrest of Saccard, had just killed the newspaper dead. The contributors 
had taken flight, while Jantrou, in dire straits, held on stubbornly, hanging on to this bit of debris, still trying to live off what was left of the shipwreck. It was all over for him, his three years of prosperity 
had totally ruined him, with his monstrous over-indulgence in everything that can be bought, like those starvelings who die of indigestion when at last they sit down to a meal. And the curious thing, 
though logical enough, was the final downfall of Baroness Sandorff, who had become the mistress of this man, as she tried in her desperation to get her money back in the confusion of the catastrophe. 
On hearing the name of the Baroness, Madam Caroline turned slightly pale, while Jordan, who knew nothing of the rivalry of the two women, went on with his story. 

‘| don’t know why she gave herself to him. Perhaps she thought he would supply her with information, thanks to his connections as a publicity agent. Perhaps she simply rolled down to him by the laws 
of gravity, falling ever lower and lower. In the passion for gambling there is a sort of destructive ferment I’ve often observed, that corrodes and rots everything, and changes even the proudest and most 
well-brought-up person into a mere rag of humanity, a scrap of rubbish that gets swept into the gutter ... In any case, if that old scoundrel Jantrou had always bitterly remembered the kicks on the 
backside he is said to have received from the Baroness’s father, when he went long ago to ask for orders, he has had his vengeance now; for when | went back to the newspaper to get paid, | pushed 
a door open too suddenly, and came upon an altercation, and with my own eyes | saw Jantrou giving Sandorff a resounding slap in the face ... Oh! A drunkard like that, sunk in alcohol and vice, striking 
that society lady with such loutish brutality!’ 

With a gesture of pain, Madam Caroline silenced him. It seemed to her as if these excesses of degradation were bespattering her too. 

Marcelle, very lovingly, had taken her hand before leaving. 

‘At least, don’t think, dear Madam Caroline, that we came here to bother you. Paul, in fact, vigorously defends Sir Saccard.’ 

‘Why certainly!’ the young man replied. ‘He has always been good to me. | shall never forget the way he rid us of that terrible Busch. And anyway, he is a very considerable person ... When you see 
him, Madam, tell him that our little family is still deeply grateful to him.’ 

When the Jordans had left, Madam Caroline made a gesture of silent anger. Grateful? Why? For the ruin of the Maugendres! These Jordans were like Dejoie, going away with the same words of excuse 
and good wishes. And yet these people did know! He was no ignoramus, this writer who had travelled through the world of finance, full of so fine a contempt for money. Her own rebellion continued, 
and grew stronger. No! There was no possible pardon, there was too much mud. Jantrou’s slapping of the Baroness did not avenge her. It was Saccard who had corrupted everything. 

That same day, Madam Caroline was to go and see Mazaud about some documents she wanted to add to her brother's file. She also wanted to know what his attitude would be, if the defence should 
call him as a witness. The appointment was not until four o’clock, after the Bourse; and being alone at last, she spent more than an hour and a half sorting out the information she had already obtained. 
She was beginning to see more clearly into this heap of ruins; in the same way as on the day after a fire, when the smoke has cleared and the embers have ceased to glow, one sorts through whatever's 
left, still hoping to find the gold of melted jewels. 

At first she had wondered where the money could have gone. In that swallowing-up of two hundred million, if some pockets had been emptied, it followed that other pockets must have been filled. 
However, it seemed certain that the ‘bears’ had not raked in the whole sum, a terrible leakage had carried away at least a third. On days of catastrophe at the Bourse, it seems the very ground drinks 
up money, some wanders away, and a little of it sticks to every finger. Gundermann alone must have pocketed about fifty million. Next came Daigremont, with twelve or fifteen. The Marquis de Bohain 
was also cited, having once again been successful with his classic coup; having played for a rise with Mazaud he refused to pay up, while he had gained almost two million with Jacoby, with whom he 
had been playing for a fall; but this time, even knowing that the Marquis had, like any common crook, put all his possessions in his wife’s name, Mazaud, in despair over his losses, was talking of taking 
legal action against him. Almost all the directors of the Universal had cut themselves a handsome slice of the profits, some, like Huret and Kolb, by realising at the top price before the collapse, and 
others, like the Marquis and Daigremont, by treacherously going over to the ‘bears’; and besides, in one of its last meetings, when the company was already in serious trouble, the board had had each 
of its members credited with more than a hundred thousand francs. Indeed, on the trading-floor Delarocque, and especially Jacoby, were thought to have made huge personal profits that had already 
been swallowed up into the two gaping and unfillable chasms created, in the case of the former, by his appetite for women, and in the latter by his passion for gambling. It was also rumoured that 
Nathansohn had become one of the kings of the kerb market, thanks to a gain of three million that he had made by playing on his own account for a fall, while playing for a rise for Saccard; and his 
extraordinary stroke of luck was that, committed as he was to large purchases in the name of the Universal that was no longer paying, he would certainly have been ruined if there had not been a forced 
clearing of debts, making the whole kerb market, now declared insolvent, a gift of the more than a hundred million francs it owed. Such a lucky and clever fellow, that little Nathansohn! And what a 
happy turn of events — it made you smile — by which you keep all your profits, without paying for any of the losses. 

But the figures were still vague, and Madam Caroline could not arrive at a correct estimation of the profits, for the transactions of the Bourse are carried on with a great deal of mystery, and professional 
secrecy is strictly observed by the brokers. Nothing could have been learned even from the order-books, for they contain no names. She tried in vain to discover how much had been carried off by 
Sabatani, who had mysteriously disappeared after the last settlement. That was yet another ruinous blow hitting Mazaud hard. It was the usual story: the shady client, accepted at first with misgivings, 
who deposits a small security of two or three thousand francs and gambles only modestly for the first few months, then, when the meagreness of the cover has been forgotten, and he has become a 
friend of the broker, he absconds after some act of banditry. Mazaud was talking of ‘posting’ Sabatani, as he had formerly ‘posted’ Schlosser, a crook out of the same stable, part of that endless band 
of robbers who make use of the market to cover their activities in the same way that bandits once used the woods. And the Levantine, that mixture of Italian and Oriental, with his velvety eyes, and 
endowed, it was said, with a phenomenon that women inquisitively whispered about, had gone off to skim some other stock market - Berlin, some said — waiting until the Paris Bourse had forgotten 
him, and he could return to be accepted once more, ready, given the general tolerance, to perform the same trick. 

The next list Madam Caroline had drawn up was of the disasters. The crash of the Universal had been one of those terrible shocks that shake the foundations of a whole city. Nothing had remained 
steady and solid; cracks were appearing in neighbouring institutions, and every day brought new collapses. The banks were crumbling one after another, with a sudden clatter like stretches of wall still 
standing after a fire. People listened in silent dismay to this noise of things falling, and wondered where the ruins would stop. What struck Madam Caroline to the heart was not so much the bankers, 
the companies, the financiers and financial establishments destroyed and carried away in the storm, as all the poor people, the shareholders, and even speculators, whom she had known and loved, 
and who were among the victims. After the defeat, she was counting her dead. And it wasn’t just her poor Dejoie, the incredibly stupid and lamentable Maugendres, or the sad Beauvilliers ladies. 
Another drama that had greatly upset her was the bankruptcy of Sédille the silk manufacturer that had been declared the day before. Having seen him at work as a director, the only one, she said, that 
she would have trusted with ten sous, she declared him to be the most honest man in the world. What a frightening thing, this passion for gambling! A man who had spent thirty years establishing, with 
his work and integrity, one of the soundest businesses in Paris, and who now, in less than three years, had so damaged it, so undermined it, that in one stroke it had crumbled into dust! What bitter 
regrets he must have for the laborious days of yesteryear, when he still believed in fortune being made by long effort, before one first lucky gain had made him scorn all that, consumed by the dream 
of acquiring in one hour on the stock market the million that takes the whole lifetime of an honest tradesman! And the Bourse had taken everything, leaving the wretched man struck down, disgraced, 


incapable and unworthy of taking up business again, and with a son whom penury would perhaps turn into a swindler — Gustave, that soul of joy and festivity, living on the basis of forty to fifty thousand 
francs of debt, and already compromised in an ugly story of promissory notes made out to Germaine Coeur. Another poor devil who distressed Madam Caroline was Massias the jobber, though, heaven 
knows, she was not often disposed to be sentimental about those gobetweens serving deception and theft! But she had known him too, with his big, laughing eyes, and that look of his, like a good dog 
unjustly whipped, as he raced around Paris to snatch up a few meagre orders. If he too had for a moment imagined himself one of the masters of the market, after making a conquest of fortune, 
following in Saccard’s footsteps, what a dreadful awakening he had had from his dream, finding himself quite knocked down, a broken man! He had debts of seventy thousand francs, and he had paid, 
when he might have claimed gambling-exemption as so many others had done; but by borrowing from friends and pledging his entire life, he had been sublimely and uselessly stupid enough to pay - 
uselessly, in so far as nobody showed any gratitude, and some even shrugged their shoulders at him behind his back. His rancour was directed only against the Bourse; he had returned to his former 
disgust with his sordid job, insisting that you had to be a Jew to succeed in it but resigning himself to carrying on, since he was already in it, and still had the stubborn hope of making his fortune after 
all, as long as he still had his keen eye and good legs. But the unknown dead, the victims with no name and no history, especially filled Madam Caroline’s heart with infinite pity. They were legion, 
scattered in remote thickets and overgrown ditches, dead or wounded bodies breathing their last in anguish, behind every tree-trunk. What fearful, silent dramas there were, in this host of unfortunate 
people of modest means, timid shareholders who had put all their savings into one stock; retired concierges, pale spinster ladies living with their cats, provincial pensioners with their obsessively 
regulated lives, country priests impoverished by their charitable giving, all these little people with a budget of a few sous — so much for milk, so much for bread — a budget so precise and restricted that 
even two sous less meant disaster! And suddenly, nothing left, life cut short and swept away; old, trembling hands, bewildered and groping in the dark, incapable of work; all these humble, quiet 
existences thrown at one stroke into the horror of want! A hundred desperate letters had arrived from Vendéme, where Fayeux, the collector of revenues, had aggravated the disaster by taking flight. 
Holding money and shares for the clients on whose behalf he operated at the Bourse, he had begun a terrible gambling spree for himself; and having lost but not intending to pay, he had disappeared 
with the few hundred thousand francs he had still kept his hands on. All around Vendéme, in farms far from anywhere, he had left destitution and tears. The crash had reached everywhere, even the 
humblest cottages. As after great epidemics, were they not always the most pitiable victims, these ordinary people, neither rich nor poor, people with limited savings? Savings that would be replaced 
only after years of hard work by their sons. 
At last Madam Caroline went out to visit Mazaud; and while she walked down towards the Rue de la Banque, she thought of the repeated blows that had been hitting the broker over the last fortnight. 
There was Fayeux, who had robbed him of three hundred thousand francs; Sabatani, who had left an unpaid account of almost double that sum; the Marquis de Bohain and Baroness Sandorff, who 
had refused to pay, between the two of them, more than a million francs’ worth of differences; and Sédille, whose bankruptcy carried away about the same amount, not to mention the eight million owed 
him by the Universal, the eight million carried over for Saccard, that dreadful loss, the abyss into which the anxious Bourse hourly expected to see him sink. Twice already Mazaud’s downfall had been 
rumoured. And with fate’s relentlessness, a further misfortune had just occurred, one that was going to be the last straw; the clerk Flory had been arrested two days before, convicted of having 
embezzled a hundred and eighty thousand francs. Little by little the demands of Miss Chuchu, the former variety artiste, the skinny grasshopper from the Paris streets, had grown: first it was jolly parties, 
of no great expense; then the apartment in the Rue Condorcet; then jewels and lace; and what had led the unfortunate and tender lad astray was his first winnings of ten thousand francs after Sadowa, 
that special luxury, money so quickly gained, so quickly spent, those winnings that had called for more, and then still more, in his feverish passion for the woman so dearly bought. But the extraordinary 
thing about this story was that Flory had robbed his employer simply to pay the gambling debt he owed another broker; a singular piece of honesty, due to fright at the prospect of immediate ‘posting’, 
and hoping, no doubt, to hide the theft and replace the money by some miraculous means. In prison he had wept a great deal, in an awful reawakening of shame and despair, and it was said that his 
mother, who had arrived that morning from Saintes to see him, had had to take to her bed at the home of the friends with whom she was staying. 
What a strange thing is luck, thought Madam Caroline, as she crossed the Place de la Bourse. The extraordinary success of the Universal, that rapid rise into triumph, conquest and domination in less 
than four years, then the sudden crumbling, and that colossal edifice that took less than a month to be reduced to dust — all this she still found stupefying. And wasn’t that also the story of Mazaud? 
Surely no man had ever seen destiny smile on him to such an extent. A stockbroker at thirty-two, already very rich through his uncle’s death, the happy husband of a charming wife who adored him, 
and had given him two lovely children, he was also a good-looking man, occupying a place on the trading-floor that every day grew in importance thanks to his connections, his energy, his really 
surprising flair, and even his shrill voice, that piping voice, that had become as famous as the thundering bass of Jacoby. And suddenly, the whole situation had started to crack, and he had found 
himself on the edge of the abyss, into which a mere breath was now enough to hurl him. And yet he had not gambled, still protected by his ardour for work and his youthful anxiety. While still battling 
faithfully, he had been struck down through inexperience, passion, and having too much faith in others. Anyway, there was a great deal of sympathy for him, and it was claimed that if he could keep his 
nerve, he might yet be able to survive. 
When Madam Caroline had gone up to the main office, she clearly smelled the scent of ruin, and felt the shudder of secret anguish in the now bleak offices. As she went through the cash office, she 
saw about twenty people, quite a crowd, waiting there, while the money-cashier and the shares-cashier still honoured the establishment's commitments but with slower hands, like men emptying the 
last drawers. The settlement office, seen through a half-open door, looked asleep, with its seven clerks reading their newspapers, having only a very few transactions to deal with since the Bourse was 
now idle. Only the cash office showed some signs of life. It was Berthier, the authorized clerk, who received her, himself looking very upset and pale, amid the misfortunes of the house. 
‘| don’t know whether Sir Mazaud will be able to receive you, Madam ... He isn’t very well, he caught a chill, insisting on working all through the night with no fire, and he has just gone down to his home 
on the first floor, to rest a while.’ 
Then Madam Caroline insisted. 
‘Please, Sir, arrange for me to have a few words with him ... It may be vital for saving my brother. Sir Mazaud knows that my brother never took part in the operations in the Bourse, and his testimony 
could be of great importance ... In addition, | have to ask him about some figures, only he can give me information about certain documents.’ 
Berthier, still very hesitant, at last asked her to go into the broker’s office. 
‘Wait there a moment, Madam, I'll go and see.’ 
And indeed, Madam Caroline felt the cold in that room very keenly. The fire must have gone out the day before, and no one had thought of relighting it. What struck her even more was the impeccable 
order, as if the whole night and all the morning had been spent emptying cupboards, destroying useless papers, and filing those that had to be kept. Nothing was lying about, not a file, not even a letter. 
On the desk, neatly arranged, were only the inkstand, the pen-rack, and a large blotter, and in the middle, a bundle of Mazaud’s slips, green slips, the colour of hope. In the bareness of the room an 
infinite sadness seemed to hang, along with the heavy silence. 
After a few minutes, Berthier reappeared. 
‘Oh dear, Madam, | rang twice and | don’t dare go on ... As you go down, see whether you should ring yourself. But | advise you to come back another time.’ 
Madam Caroline had to give up. However, on the first-floor landing, she still paused, even stretched out her hand towards the doorbell. And she was at last about to go away, when cries, sobs, and a 
muffled commotion in the depths of the apartment stopped her. Suddenly the door was opened, and a frightened-looking servant rushed out and disappeared down the stairs, stammering: 
‘Oh my God! My God! Sir...’ 
Madam Caroline had remained stock-still before that open door, from which emerged, quite distinctly now, a wail of dreadful grief. And she turned cold, as she guessed, and then clearly envisaged, 
what had happened here. At first she decided to take flight but she couldn't, overwhelmed with pity, and drawn on, feeling the need to see, and to bring her own tears to the scene. She went in, finding 
all the doors wide open, and reached the drawing-room. 
Two servants, the cook and the chambermaid no doubt, were craning their necks into the room, with terrified faces, and stammering: 
‘Oh, Sir! Oh my God! My God!’ 
The dying light of the grey winter day filtered weakly through a gap in the thick silk curtains. But it was very warm, and large logs, almost burnt through, were glowing in the fireplace, lighting up the 
walls with their red reflection. On one of the tables, a bunch of roses, a royal bouquet for that season that the broker had brought his wife the day before was opening out in that hothouse warmth, its 
flowers filling the whole room with their scent. It seemed to be the very scent of the refined luxury of the apartment, the sweet smell of good luck, wealth, and happiness in love that for four years had 
flourished in this place. And there, in the red reflection of the fire, lay Mazaud, stretched out on the edge of the sofa, his head shattered by a bullet, his clenched hand still gripping the revolver; while 
standing in front of him, his young wife, who had run to the scene, was making that wailing sound, that continuous wild scream that could be heard from the stairway. When the shot rang out, she had 
been holding her little boy of four-and-a-half in her arms, and his little hands had clung tightly to her neck in fright, and her little girl, already six years old, had followed her, clinging to her skirt, huddled 
against her; and the two children, hearing their mother’s desperate screams, were screaming too. Madam Caroline at once tried to lead them away. 
‘Madam, | beg you, Madam ... Don’t stay here...’ 
She herself was trembling, and feeling faint. She could see the blood still flowing from the hole in Mazaud’s head, and falling, drop by drop, on to the velvet of the sofa, then down on to the carpet. On 
the floor was a large and spreading stain. And she felt as if this blood was reaching her, bespattering her feet and hands. 
‘Madam, | beg you, please follow me...’ 
But, with her son hanging round her neck, and her daughter pressed to her waist, the unhappy woman did not hear, did not move, standing rigid, fixed to the spot with such force that no power on earth 
could have uprooted her. All three were blond, with skin of milk-like freshness, the mother looking as delicate and innocent as the children. And in the stupor of this death of their happiness, in this 
sudden destruction of the joy which was meant to last for ever, they continued their great cry, the scream that seemed to carry all the fearsome sufferings of humankind. 
Then Madam Caroline fell down on her knees. She was sobbing and stammering. 
‘Oh, Madam, you're tearing at my heart ... Please, Madam, drag yourself away from this sight, come with me to the next room, let me try to spare you just a little of this pain...’ 
And still they stood there, a wild and pitiful group, the mother with the two little ones seeming almost a part of her, all three quite motionless, with their long, pale hair hanging loose. And still there came 
that frightful screaming, like the wailing his kin make in the forest when hunters kill the parent stag. 
Madam Caroline was now standing, her head whirling. There were footsteps, then voices, no doubt a doctor arriving to certify the death. And she could stay no longer; she fled, pursued by the awful, 
endless lament that even out on the street, with the cabs rumbling by, she still seemed to be hearing. 
The sky was growing pale, it was cold, and she walked slowly, fearing her strange, disturbed appearance might lead to her being regarded as dangerous, and arrested. Everything surged back into her 
mind, the whole story of the monstrous collapse of two hundred million francs, that had piled up so many ruins and crushed so many victims. What mysterious power, after so rapidly building that tower 
of gold, had simply destroyed it in this way? The same hands that had constructed it seemed to have been seized by madness, and striven desperately to leave not a stone of it standing. Everywhere, 
cries of pain could be heard, fortunes were crumbling with a noise like demolition carts being emptied into the public dump. It was the last remnants of the Beauvilliers estate, Dejoie’s savings, scraped 
together sou by sou, the profits made by Sédille’s great industry, the pensions the Maugendres had gained in their trade, all together, pell-mell, hurled with a crash into the depths of a cesspit that 
nothing seemed to fill. And then there was Jantrou drowning in alcohol; Sandorff drowning in filth; Massias fallen back to his miserable life as an orders tout, chained to the Bourse for life by his debts; 
and Flory, now imprisoned as a thief, expiating the weaknesses of his tender heart; Sabatani and Fayeux, fugitives galloping away in fear of the police; and even more distressing and pitiful were the 
unknown victims, the great anonymous flock of all those the crash had impoverished, leaving them shivering and lost, crying with hunger. Then there was death, pistol-shots ringing out from the four 
corners of Paris, Mazaud’s shattered head, and Mazaud’s blood which, drop by drop, amid luxury and the scent of roses, bespattered his wife and his little ones, howling with grief. 
And now, everything she had seen and heard over the last few weeks poured forth from Madam Caroline’s bruised heart in a cry of execration for Saccard. She could no longer keep silent, no longer 
push him aside as if he didn’t exist, to avoid having to judge and condemn him. He alone was guilty, this was clear in every one of the accumulated disasters, in their fearful and terrifying quantity. She 
cursed him, as her anger and indignation, held in for so long, now broke out in vengeful hatred, hatred of evil itself. Did she no longer love her brother, then, that she had waited so long to hate the 
terrible man who was sole cause of their misfortunes? Her brother, that great innocent, that great worker, so just and upright, soiled now by the indelible stain of prison, the victim she had been forgetting, 
the dear victim, even more painful than all the rest! Ah, might Saccard never find forgiveness! Nor anyone ever dare to plead his cause, not even those who continued to believe in him, those who had 
known only his kindness! And might he die one day, alone and despised! 
Madam Caroline looked up. She had reached the square, and saw before her the Bourse. Twilight was falling, and the winter sky, laden with mist, had created, behind the monument, a cloud of dark 
and reddish smoke as if from a fire, as if made from the flames and dust of a city stormed. And the Bourse stood out, grey and bleak in the gloom of the crash that for the last month had left it deserted, 
open to the four winds, like a marketplace cleared by famine. It was the fatal, periodic epidemic that ravages the markets, sweeping through, every ten to fifteen years, the ‘black Fridays’ as they are 
called, that strew the ground with wreckage. It takes years for confidence to be restored, and for the great banking houses to be rebuilt, rebuilt until the day when the passion for gambling gradually 
reawakens, blazes up, and sets the whole process in motion again, bringing a new crisis, and sending everything crashing into a new disaster. But this time, behind that reddish smoke on the horizon, 
in the blurred and far-off parts of the city, could be heard a sort of muffled creaking, as of the imminent end of a world. 
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PREPARATIONS for the trial were taking so long that seven months had already gone by since the arrest of Saccard and Hamelin, and the case had not yet been listed. It was now the middle of 
September, and that Monday, Madam Caroline, who went to see her brother twice a week, was to visit the Conciergerie at about three o'clock. She never spoke Saccard’s name, and she had, ten 
times over, answered his pressing requests to come and visit him with a formal refusal. For her, firmly resolved on justice as she was, he no longer existed. And she still hoped to save her brother; she 
was brightly cheerful on her visits, happy to tell him about her most recent efforts and to bring him a big bouquet of his favourite flowers. 

That Monday morning, she was preparing a basket of red carnations when Princess d’Orviedo’s maid, old Sophie, came down to tell her that her mistress wanted to speak to her right away. Astonished, 
and slightly worried, Madam Caroline hurried up the stairs. She had not seen the Princess for several months, having resigned her post as secretary at the Work Foundation after the crash of the 
Universal. She now only went to the Boulevard Bineau at rare intervals, just to see Victor, on whom the strict discipline now seemed to be having some effect, still with one eye lower than the other, the 
left cheek larger than the right, and his mouth pulled into a grimace of mocking ferocity. She immediately had the feeling that it was on account of Victor that she was being called. 

The Princess d’Orviedo was at last ruined. It had taken her barely ten years to return to the poor the three hundred millions she had inherited from the Prince, millions stolen from the pockets of 
credulous shareholders. If she had needed five years to spend the first hundred million in extravagant good works, she had managed in only four and a half years to swallow up the other two hundred 
million in establishments of even more amazing luxury. To the Work Foundation, the St Mary Créche, the St Joseph Orphanage, the Chatillon Home, and the St Marceau Hospital, she had added a 
model farm near Evreux, two convalescent homes by the sea for children, another old people’s retirement home in Nice, hospitals, workers’ housing developments, libraries and schools all over France, 
not to mention large donations to already established charities. It was of course still that same determination to make royal restitution, not the crust of bread thrown to the wretched out of pity or fear 
but giving enjoyment of life, luxuries, everything that is good and beautiful, to the humble folk who have nothing, and to the weak, that part of joy stolen from them by the strong: in short, the palaces of 
the wealthy opened wide to roadside beggars so that they too might sleep in silk and eat from vessels of gold. For ten years the showers of gold had not ceased, with marble dining-halls, dormitories 
brightened by colourful pictures, buildings with fagades as monumental as the Louvre, gardens blooming with rare plants, ten years of magnificent constructions, with an incredibly wasteful use of 
building contractors and architects; and the Princess was now happy, uplifted by the great joy of having clean hands at last, with not a centime left. She had even managed the astonishing feat of 
getting into debt, and was being sued for a balance outstanding on some bills amounting to several hundred thousand francs, a sum her lawyers were unable to find in the final frittering away of that 
huge fortune thrown to the four winds of charity. And a placard nailed above the front entrance announced the sale of the house, the ultimate stroke that would sweep away even the last vestiges of 
the accursed money gathered in the mire and blood of financial brigandage. 

Upstairs, old Sophie was waiting for Madam Caroline, to take her in. Furious at what had happened, she now carried on scolding all day long. Ah, she had said all along that Madam would end up a 
pauper. Shouldn’t Madam have remarried and had children with another gentleman, since that was the only thing she really cared about? It wasn’t that she, Sophie, had anything to complain or worry 
about, for she had long ago been given an annuity of two thousand francs, on which she was going to live, back in her birthplace near Angouléme. But she was overcome with rage at the thought that 
Madam had not even kept back for herself the few sous needed each morning for the bread and milk on which she now lived. Quarrels kept breaking out between the two women. The Princess just 
smiled her divine smile of hope, and responded that by the end of the month she would need nothing other than a shroud, once she had entered the convent in which she had long ago reserved her 
place, a Carmelite convent completely shut off from the world. Rest! Everlasting rest! 

Madam Caroline found the Princess looking just the same as she had seen her over the last four years, dressed in her eternal black dress, her hair hidden beneath a lace shawl, still pretty at thirty- 
nine, with her round face and pearly teeth but with a sallow complexion, the flesh seeming dead, as if after ten years in the cloister. And the small room, like the office of a provincial bailiff, was filled 
with a huge pile of papers, hopelessly jumbled together: plans, accounts, files, all the paper wasted in the squandering of three hundred millions. 

‘Madan,’ said the Princess in her slow and gentle voice, a voice no longer troubled by any emotion, ‘I wanted to let you know about some news that was brought to me this morning ... it’s about Victor, 
the boy you placed with the Work Foundation...’ 

Madam Caroline’s heart began to beat painfully. Ah, the wretched child, whom his father, despite his solemn promises, had not even been to see, during the few months in which he had known of his 
existence before being imprisoned in the Conciergerie. What would become of him now? And she, who refused to allow herself to think about Saccard, was continually being brought back to him, 
disturbed in her adoptive motherhood. 

‘Terrible things happened yesterday,’ the Princess went on, ‘a crime, in fact, that nothing can repair.’ 

And in her ice-cold manner she related an awful happening. For the last three days, Victor had got himself placed in the infirmary, claiming to have unbearable pains in his head. The doctor had certainly 
suspected this might be merely the pretence of an idler but the child really had suffered from frequent attacks of neuralgia. Now that afternoon, Alice de Beauvilliers was at the Foundation without her 
mother; she had gone to help the sister on duty with the quarterly inventory of the medicine cupboard. This cupboard was in the room that separated the two dormitories, the girls’ dormitory from the 
boys’, in which, at that time, Victor was the only occupant; and the sister, who had gone out for a few minutes, had been very surprised on her return not to find Alice; indeed, after waiting a few minutes, 
she had started to look for her. Her astonishment had increased on observing that the door of the boys’ dormitory had been locked on the inside. What could be happening? She had had to go right 
round by the corridor, and had stood gaping in terror at the spectacle that presented itself: the young girl lay half-strangled, a towel tied over her face to stifle her screams, her skirts pulled up roughly, 
displaying the pitiful nakedness of an anaemic virgin, raped and defiled with appalling brutality. On the floor lay an empty purse. Victor had disappeared. The scene could be reconstructed: Alice, 
perhaps answering a call, going in to give a cup of milk to that fifteen-year-old boy, already as hairy as a man, and then the monster’s sudden hunger for that frail flesh, that overlong neck, and the leap 
of the nightshirted male, the girl, suffocating, thrown on to the bed like a rag, raped and robbed, and then a hasty pulling on of clothes, and flight. But so many points remained obscure, so many baffling 
and insoluble questions! How was it no one had heard anything, no sound of a struggle, no cry? How could such frightful things have happened so quickly, in barely ten minutes? And above all, how 
had Victor been able to escape, to vanish, as it were, leaving no trace? For after the most meticulous searches, it had been definitely established that he was no longer in the building. He must have 
fled through the bathroom giving on to the corridor, where one of the windows opened on to a series of tiered roofs stretching right down to the Boulevard, and yet this escape-route was so very 
dangerous that many refused to believe that a human being would have been able to take it. Alice had been brought back to her mother’s house, where she had taken to her bed, bruised, distraught, 
sobbing, and shaking with a high fever. 

Madam Caroline, on hearing this story, was so shocked that it seemed as if her heart’s blood had frozen. A memory had come back to her, horrifying her with a hideous convergence: Saccard, years 
ago, taking the wretched Rosalie on the stairs and dislocating her shoulder at the very moment of the conception of this child, whose crushed cheek still bore witness to that event; and now today, 
Victor, in his turn, violently assaulting the first girl that fortune offered him. What pointless cruelty! That young girl, so gentle and desolate, the last of her line, and on the point of giving herself to God, 
since she was unable to have a husband like any other girl! What sense could it have, this imbecilic and abominable encounter? Why smash the present with that past event? 

‘| don’t want to reproach you at all, Madam,’ the Princess went on, ‘it would be quite unfair to make you feel in the least responsible. But in this boy you certainly had a really terrible protégé.’ 

Then, as if by an unexpressed association of ideas, she added: 

‘There are some environments in which one cannot live with impunity ... | have myself had very serious qualms of conscience, | felt myself to have been complicit when that bank recently crashed, 
creating such a heap of ruins and iniquities. Yes, | should not have agreed to let my house become the cradle of such an abomination ... But there, the harm is done, the house will be cleansed, and 
as for me, oh! | don’t exist any more, God will forgive me.’ 

Her pale smile, of hope at last fulfilled, had reappeared as, with a gesture, she indicated her departure from the world, and the disappearance for ever of this invisible good angel. 

Madam Caroline had seized her hands and clasped them, kissing them, so overwhelmed with remorse and pity that she could only stammer incoherently: 

‘You're wrong to excuse me, | am guilty ... That poor girl, | must see her, | shall go at once to see her...’ 

And she went away, leaving the Princess and Sophie, her old servant, to do their packing for the great departure which was to separate them after forty years of life together. 

On the Saturday two days before, Countess de Beauvilliers had resigned herself to abandoning her house to her creditors. She had not been paying the mortgage interests for the last six months, and 
the situation had become intolerable amid expenses of all sorts, and the continual threat of an enforced sale; her lawyer had advised her to leave everything and retire to a small apartment, where she 
could live on very little, while he would try to pay off her debts. She would not have given up, would perhaps have continued obstinately to try to maintain her rank, persevering with her pretence of an 
undamaged fortune, even to the point of risking the extinction of her race under collapsing ceilings, were it not for a further misfortune which had laid her low. Her son, Ferdinand, the last of the 
Beauvilliers, that useless young man, who had been kept away from any employment, and had become a pontifical Zouave to escape his nullity and idleness, had died ingloriously in Rome without any 
glory, his blood being so impoverished, and his body so unable to withstand the fierce sun, that he had not been able to fight at Mentana, being feverish and his lungs already affected. After that she 
had felt a sudden inner emptiness, a crumbling of all her ideas, all her resolution, and all the laboriously constructed scaffolding that for so many years had so proudly upheld the honour of her name. 
It took only twenty-four hours; the whole house had collapsed and penury made its distressing appearance in the debris. The old horse was sold and only the cook remained, going shopping in a dirty 
apron for two sous of butter and a litre of dried beans, and the Countess was seen on the pavement with mud on her dress and leaking boots on her feet. It was penury overnight, disaster sweeping 
away even the pride of this woman still faithful to a bygone age and at war with her century. She had taken refuge with her daughter in the Rue de la Tour-des-Dames, in the house of an old second- 
hand-clothes dealer who, having turned pious, rented out furnished rooms to priests. There the two women lived in one large, bare room, dignified and depressing in its wretchedness, with an alcove 
closed off at one end. The alcove was occupied by two small beds, and when the folding doors, covered with the same paper as the walls, were closed, the room was transformed into a drawing-room. 
That happy arrangement had somewhat comforted them. 

But the Countess de Beauvilliers had scarcely been there two hours on that Saturday, when an unexpected and extraordinary visit threw her back into fresh anguish. Alice, fortunately, had just gone 
out on an errand. The visitor was Busch, with his dull and dirty face, his greasy overcoat, and his white cravat rolled into a string, who, prompted perhaps by his instinct for when the time was ripe, had 
decided at last to get on with the old business of the promissory note signed by the Count de Beauvilliers to Léonide Cron for ten thousand francs. With one glance at their lodgings, he grasped the 
widow's situation: had he perhaps waited too long? And, as one capable, on occasion, of urbanity and patience, he had lengthily explained the case to the alarmed Countess. It was indeed her 
husband's writing, was it not? And this clearly established the facts of the case: the Count had had a passion for the young person, so first, he finds a way of having her, and then a way of getting rid 
of her. Busch did not even conceal from the Countess the fact that, after nearly fifteen years, he did not believe she could legally be forced to pay. But he was merely acting for his client, whom he knew 
to be resolved on taking the matter to court, and creating the most frightful scandal if no compromise could be found. The Countess, white-faced and struck to the heart by the reawakening of that awful 
past, expressed astonishment that they had waited so long before contacting her, whereupon Busch invented a tale about the note being lost, then found again at the bottom of a trunk; and as she 
absolutely refused to discuss the matter further, he had gone away, still very polite, saying he would come back with his client, not next day, as she could not leave her place of work on a Sunday but 
certainly on Monday or Tuesday. 

That Monday, in the midst of the appalling events that had befallen her daughter, who had been brought back to her, delirious, the Countess, looking after her with eyes blinded by tears, was not 
thinking at all about that scruffy-looking man and his cruel story. At last, Alice had fallen asleep, and her mother had just sat down, worn out, and crushed by this further blow of relentless fate, when 
Busch presented himself once more, accompanied this time by Léonide. 

‘Madan, here is my client, we must get the matter settled.’ 

At the sight of the girl, the Countess had shuddered. She looked at her, dressed in garish colours, her coarse black hair falling down upon her eyebrows, her wide, flabby face, her whole person sordid 
and vile, worn out by ten years of prostitution. And the Countess felt wounded, her womanly pride cut to the quick after so many years of forgiving and forgetting. It was, dear Lord! for creatures destined 
to fates like this, that the Count had betrayed her. 

‘The matter must be settled,’ Busch insisted, ‘because my client needs to get back to the Rue Feydeau.’ 

‘Rue Feydeau,’ the Countess repeated, uncomprehending. 

‘Yes, that’s where she is. In the brothel.’ 

Bewildered and with trembling hands, the Countess went over to close the alcove properly, since only one of the doors was pushed to. Alice had just moved, feverishly, under her coverlet. If only she 
went back to sleep! If only she didn’t see, and didn’t hear! 

Busch was already going on: 

‘Look, Madam, just understand ... Miss has entrusted me with this business, and | represent her, that's all. That's why | wanted her to come in person to explain what she is seeking ... Come then, 
Léonide, explain yourself.’ 

Anxious and ill at ease in the role he was making her play, Léonide turned her big, cloudy eyes on him with a hangdog look. But the hope of the thousand francs he had promised made her decide. 
And while he, once more, unfolded and held up the Count’s note, she, with her hoarse voice, roughened by alcohol, began: 


‘Yes, that’s it, that’s the paper Sir Charles signed for me ... | was the daughter of the carter, Cron the cuckold, as he was called, you see, Madam! ... And then Sir Charles was always there, hanging 
on to my skirts, asking for all sorts of dirty things. For me, it was just annoying. When you’re young, you don’t know much, do you? So you're not kind to old people ... So Sir Charles signed this paper 
for me one evening when he’d taken me into the stable...’ 

Standing there, crucified, the Countess was just letting her talk, when she thought she heard a moan from the alcove. She gestured in anguish. 

‘Be quiet!’ 

But Léonide was in full flow and wanted to finish. 

‘It's really not honest after all, when you don’t want to pay, to go seducing a good little girl ... Yes, Madam, your Sir Charles was a thief. That's what they all think, the women I’ve told about it ... And | 
assure you it was well worth the money.’ 

‘Be quiet! Be quiet!’ cried the Countess in fury, throwing her arms in the air, as if to knock her down, if she went on. 

Frightened, Léonide raised her elbow to protect her face, with the instinctive movement of a girl who is used to being slapped. A dreadful silence fell, in which another sound, a moan, choking with 
tears, seemed to come from the alcove. 

‘Well, what do you want?’ said the Countess, trembling, and lowering her voice. Now Busch intervened. 

‘But Madam, the girl wants to be paid. And she’s quite right, the poor thing, to say that the Count de Beauvilliers treated her very badly. It's a straightforward swindle.’ 

‘Never will | pay such a debt.’ 

‘Well then, we'll take a cab as soon as we've left you, and go to the Palais de Justice, where | shall lodge the complaint which I’ve already drafted, as you can see here ... It contains all the facts Miss 
has just told you...’ 

‘Sir, that’s an abominable piece of blackmail; you won't do that.’ 

‘| beg your pardon, Madam, | shall do it at once. Business is business.’ 

An immense weariness, an utter discouragement, came over the Countess. That last bit of pride which had held her up had just been broken, and all her violence, all her strength, collapsed with it. She 
clasped her hands, and stammered: 

‘But you can see how it is with us. Just look round this room ... We have nothing left, tomorrow perhaps not even anything to eat ... Where do you expect me to get money, ten thousand francs, my 
God!’ 

Busch smiled the smile of a man well used to fishing about in ruins of this sort. 

‘Oh, ladies like you always have some resources. If you look hard enough, you'll find something.’ 

For a moment or so, he had been looking with interest at an old jewel-box the Countess had left on the mantelpiece that morning while emptying a trunk; and he could scent jewels, with the sureness 
of instinct. His eyes blazed with such fire that she saw where he was looking, and understood. 

‘No! No!’ she cried. ‘Not the jewels!’ 

And she seized the casket, as if to defend it. These last jewels that had been in her family for so long, these few jewels she had kept as her daughter's sole dowry, even through times of greatest 
hardship, and which now remained her last resource! 

‘Never! I'd rather give my flesh.’ 

But at that moment there was an interruption, when Madam Caroline knocked the door and entered. Arriving already very upset, she was astonished at the scene she encountered. With a brief word, 
she begged the Countess not to disturb herself, and she would have left but for a supplicatory gesture from the Countess that she thought she understood. So she stood aside, quite still, at the far end 
of the room. 

Busch had put his hat back on, while Léonide, more and more uncomfortable, made for the door. 

‘So, Madam, it only remains for us to make our departure...’ 

However, he did not depart. He went over the whole story in even more shameful terms, as if he wanted to humiliate the Countess in front of the newcomer, that lady he affected not to recognize, as 
was his habit, when he was engaged in business. 

‘Goodbye, Madam, we are going straight to the Prosecutor's office. A detailed account of the matter will be in the newspapers three days from now. And you will have only yourself to blame.’ 

In the newspapers! This horrible scandal falling even on the ruins of her house! So it wasn’t enough just to see the ancient fortune disappear into dust, everything had to crumble in the mud! Ah but the 
honour of the name should at least be saved! And with an instinctive movement, she opened the casket. The earrings, the bracelet, and three rings appeared, diamonds and rubies in antique settings. 
Busch eagerly approached. His eyes softened into a gentle caress. 

‘Oh, there’s not ten thousand francs’ worth here ... Let me see.’ 

He was already picking up the jewels one by one, turning them over, holding them up in the air, his fat fingers trembling with love, with his sensual passion for precious stones. The purity of the rubies 
seemed particularly to throw him into ecstasies. And these antique diamonds, even with their sometimes imperfect cutting, what wonderful limpidity! 

‘Six thousand francs,’ he said in the voice of an auctioneer, hiding his emotion under this global estimate. I’m only counting the stones; the settings are only fit to be melted down. Well, we'll settle for 
six thousand.’ 

But the sacrifice was too hard for the Countess. Her violent feelings reawakened, she took back the jewels and clasped them in her agitated hands. No! No! This was too much, to ask her now to throw 
into the abyss these few jewels her mother had worn, and that her daughter was meant to wear on her wedding-day. Hot tears sprang to her eyes and streamed down her cheeks, in such tragic grief 
that Léonide, touched to the heart, and distraught with pity, began to tug at Busch’s coat to make him leave. She wanted to get away, this was beginning to upset her, giving so much pain to the poor 
old lady who seemed so good. Busch very coldly surveyed the scene, sure now that he would get the whole lot, knowing from long experience that bursting into tears, in women, precedes the collapse 
of the will; so he waited. 

Perhaps the frightful scene would have gone on longer, if at that moment, a distant muffled voice had not burst into sobs. It was Alice crying out from beyond the alcove: 

‘Oh Mama, they're killing me! Give them everything, let them take it all! ... Oh Mama, make them go away, they're killing me, killing me!’ 

At this, the Countess made a gesture of desperate abandon, a gesture with which she would have given her whole life away. Her daughter had heard. Her daughter was dying of shame. And she threw 
the jewels at Busch, leaving him barely enough time to place the Count’s promissory note on the table in exchange, and pushed him out after Léonide, who had already disappeared. Then she reopened 
the doors of the alcove and went and cast herself down on Alice’s pillow, where, destroyed and utterly exhausted, the two women mingled their tears. 

Madam Caroline, appalled, had been briefly tempted to intervene. Would she simply allow this wretch to rob these poor women like this? But she had now heard the whole shameful story, and what 
could be done to avoid the scandal? For she knew that Busch would not hesitate to carry out his threat. She herself felt ashamed in his presence, in the complicity of the secrets they shared. Ah, such 
suffering, such filth! A wave of embarrassment swept over her: what had she run over here for, since she could find no word to speak, nor help to offer? All the phrases that rose to her lips, the questions 
or mere allusions to yesterday's drama, seemed wounding, unclean, and impossible to utter before this still-bewildered victim, agonizing over her defilement. And what help could she offer that would 
not seem a derisory piece of charity? For she too was ruined, and already in difficulties, pending the result of the trial. At last she moved forward, her eyes full of tears, arms outstretched in infinite pity, 
with a desperate tenderness with which her whole body trembled. 

These two wretched, utterly ruined creatures in this dreary lodging-house alcove, this was all that remained of the ancient race of the Beauvilliers, formerly such powerful rulers. They had owned lands 
the size of a kingdom, twenty leagues of the Loire had belonged to them, with their castles, meadows, farmland, and forests. Then this immense landed fortune had gradually dwindled away with the 
passing of centuries, and the Countess had just swallowed up the last remnants in one of these storms of modern speculation, that she did not understand at all; first her twenty thousand francs of 
savings, collected sou by sou for her daughter, then the sixty thousand francs borrowed on the farm at Les Aublets, then the farm itself. The house in the Rue Saint-Lazare would not be enough to pay 
her creditors. Her son had died far away, ingloriously. Her injured daughter had been brought to her, soiled by a scoundrel, like a child picked up in the road, bleeding and muddy after being knocked 
down by a cab. And the Countess, formerly so noble, so tall and slim and pale, with her grand air of a previous age, was now no more than a ruined old woman, broken by all this devastation; while 
Alice, with neither beauty nor youth, untidily clad in her nightdress that showed all too clearly her overlong neck, had the eyes of a madwoman, eyes that revealed the mortal grief of her last vestige of 
pride, her virginity now violated. And the two women went on weeping, weeping on and on. 

Madam Caroline didn’t utter a word; she just gathered them both up and clasped them tightly to her bosom. She could not think of anything else to do; she wept with them. And the two unhappy women 
understood, their tears flowing even more freely and more gently. Even if there was no possible consolation, it was still necessary to go on living, wasn't it? To go on living in spite of everything? 
When Madam Caroline was once again out on the street, she saw Busch deep in conversation with La Méchain. He had hailed a cab, into which he pushed Léonide, and disappeared from sight. But 
as Madam Caroline hurried along, La Méchain walked straight up to her. She had doubtless been waiting for her, for she immediately spoke of Victor, already informed of what had happened the day 
before at the Work Foundation. Ever since Saccard had refused to pay the four thousand francs, she had gone on raging, striving to find some way of getting something out of the affair; and she had 
just learned the story, there on the Boulevard Bineau, where she often went, hoping for something profitable to turn up. She must have already made her plan, and told Madam Caroline that she was 
immediately going in search of Victor. That unfortunate child, it was too terrible that he should have been abandoned like that to his evil instincts; they must take him back if they didn’t want to see him 
one fine morning in the Assize Court. And while she was talking, her little eyes, lost in the flabby flesh of her face, were exploring this good lady, delighted to see how upset she was, and telling herself 
that as soon as she found the lad again she would once more be able to get the odd hundred-sou coin out of her. 

‘So, Madam, it’s agreed — I’m going to take care of it ... If you need news, don’t bother to rush all the way to the Rue Marcadet, just go up to Busch’s office in the Rue Feydeau, where you can be sure 
to find me every day around four o'clock.’ 

Madam Caroline returned to the Rue Saint-Lazare, tormented by a new anxiety. It was true, as Victor wandered about, hunted, and abandoned by everyone, what evil heredity would that monster need 
to satisfy, moving through the world like a voracious wolf? She ate a quick lunch and took a cab, with time enough to call at the Boulevard Bineau before going to the Conciergerie, burning with desire 
to get some information immediately. On the way, in her feverish agitation, an idea took hold of her, even took possession of her; it was to go first of all to see Maxime, take him to the Work Foundation, 
and force him to concern himself with Victor, who was, after all, his brother. He was the only one who was still rich, he alone could intervene and deal with the matter effectively. 

But once in the hallway of the luxurious little dwelling in the Avenue de I'lmpératrice, Madam Caroline felt suddenly chilled. Upholsterers were removing the hangings and carpets, servants were putting 
covers on the chairs and chandeliers, while from the disturbance of all these pretty things there arose, over the furniture, over the bookshelves, a faded scent like that of a bouquet thrown away the day 
after a ball. And at the far end of the bedroom she found Maxime, standing between two enormous trunks which his valet was just finishing packing with a wonderful trousseau of clothes, rich and 
delicate, fit for a bride. 

When he saw her, it was he who spoke first, in a very cold, dry voice. 

‘Ah! it's you! You've come just in time to save me having to write to you ... I’ve had enough, and I’m leaving.’ 

‘What do you mean, leaving?’ 

‘Yes. I’m leaving tonight. I’m going to Naples for the winter.’ 

Then, when he had dismissed the valet with a wave of his hand, he went on: 

‘If you think it’s been fun for me having a father in the Conciergerie for the last six months! I’m certainly not going to wait here to see him in prison ... 1, who so detest travelling! Still, the weather is good 
there, and I’m taking with me just about all | need, so perhaps it won’t be too much of a bore.’ 

She gazed at him, so neat, so good-looking; and she looked at the overflowing trunks, into which no garment of wife or mistress had strayed; everything was devoted to his cult of himself; and yet she 
dared to risk speaking. 

‘And | had come to ask a service of you...’ 

Then she related the story, Victor the scoundrel, raping and thieving, Victor in flight, capable of any and every crime. 

‘We cannot abandon him. Come with me, let us join forces...’ 

He did not let her finish, he was livid, and trembling with fear, as if he had felt some dirty, murderous hand settle upon his shoulder. 

‘Oh well! That's all | needed! ... A thief for a father and a murderer for a brother ... I've delayed too long, | meant to leave last week. But it’s abominable, abominable, to put a man like me in such a 
situation!’ 


Then, when she insisted, he became insolent. 

‘You just leave me alone! Since you seem to enjoy that life of grief, carry on with it! | did warn you, it’s your own fault if you’re weeping now ... But as for me, you see, I’d sooner sweep the whole filthy 
lot into the gutter than do the slightest thing for them.’ 

She got up. 

‘Goodbye then!’ 

‘Goodbye.’ 

And as she left, she saw him calling back the valet and attending to the careful packing of his toilet kit, in which every piece was most elegantly worked in silver, especially the basin that was engraved 
with a ring of Cupids. While this man was going away to live a life of forgetfulness and idleness beneath the bright sun of Naples, she had a sudden vision of the other, prowling hungrily on some dark 
and dripping evening with a knife in his hand, in some remote lane in La Villette or Charonne. Didn’t this answer the question of whether education, health, and intelligence are not all, in fact, down to 
money? Since there is the same human mud underneath, does civilization amount to no more than the superiority of smelling good and living comfortably? 

When she reached the Work Foundation, Madam Caroline felt an odd sense of revulsion at the enormous luxury of the establishment. What good were these two majestic wings, one for boys and one 
for girls, linked by the monumental administrative offices? What good were the courtyards large as parks, the ornate tiles of the kitchens, the marble of the dining-halls, the corridors vast enough for a 
palace? What good was all this grandiose charity if, in this large and salubrious environment, they could not straighten out one ill-begotten being and turn a perverted child into a decent man, endowed 
with healthy good sense? She went at once to see the director and pressed him with questions, wanting to know the slightest details. But what had happened remained obscure; he could only repeat 
what she had already heard from the Princess. Searches had continued since the day before, in the institution and the surrounding areas, without any result. Victor was already far away, galloping 
around the city, in the frightening depths of the unknown. He couldn’t have any money, for Alice’s purse that he had emptied, only contained three francs and four sous. The director had, anyway, 
avoided bringing in the police in order to spare the poor Beauvilliers ladies the public scandal; and Madam Caroline thanked him for that, and promised that she would not contact the Prefecture either, 
in spite of her ardent desire to know where Victor was. Then, in despair at going away no wiser than when she had come, it occurred to her to go up to the infirmary and question the sisters. Again, she 
got no precise information but up there, in the quiet little room that separated the girls’ dormitory from the boys’, she at least enjoyed a few profoundly calming moments. A happy, boisterous noise rose 
from below; it was playtime, and she felt she had been unjust about the successful cures that had been obtained through the open-air life, well-being and work. There were certainly some strong and 
healthy men growing up here. One scoundrel to four or five men of average honesty would already be very good, given all the hazards that aggravate or diminish hereditary defects! 

Left on her own for a moment by the sister on duty, Madam Caroline had moved over to the window to watch the children playing down below, when the crystal-clear voices of some little girls in the 
next-door infirmary attracted her attention. The door was half open and she could observe the scene without being noticed. It was a very cheerful room, this white infirmary with white walls, and four 
beds draped with white curtains. A big patch of sunlight added gold to the whiteness, a flowering of lilies in the warm air. In the first bed on the left, she at once recognized Madeleine, the girl who had 
been there, eating bread and jam, on the day she brought Victor. Madeleine kept on falling ill, wrecked by the alcoholism of her family, and of such poor blood that despite her big eyes, like those of a 
grown woman, she was as thin and pale as a saint in a stained-glass window. She was thirteen, and alone in the world now, her mother having died one drunken evening, after being kicked in the 
stomach by a man who wouldn't pay her the six sous they had agreed on. And Madeleine, kneeling in the middle of her bed in her long white nightdress, with her fair hair flowing about her shoulders, 
was teaching a prayer to the three little girls from the other three beds. 

‘Put your hands together like this, and open wide your heart...’ 

All three little girls were also kneeling among their sheets. Two were about eight or ten, and the third was under five. In their long white nightdresses, with their frail hands clasped and their serious, 
ecstatic faces, they looked like little angels. 

‘And now repeat after me what I’m going to say. Listen carefully: ‘O God, let Sir Saccard be rewarded for his goodness, and may he have a long and happy life.’ 

Then, with cherubic voices, and an adorable childish lisping, the four little girls repeated together, in a surge of faith to which they gave the whole of their pure little being: 

‘O God, let Sir Saccard be rewarded for his goodness, and may he have a long and happy life.’ 

With an angry movement, Madam Caroline was about to go into the room to make the children stop, and forbid them to go on with what she regarded as a blasphemous and cruel game. No, no! 
Saccard had no right to be loved, it was a stain on their childhood that they should pray for his happiness! Then she stopped, with a great shudder, and tears rose to her eyes. Why should she draw 
into her quarrel, into the anger of her experience, these innocent beings who as yet knew nothing of life? And hadn’t Saccard been good to them, he who was part-creator of this establishment, and 
who every month sent them playthings? She felt deeply disturbed, she was once more finding proof that there is no man, however guilty, who, in the midst of all the evil he may have done, has not also 
done much good. And she left, while the little girls took up their prayer once more, and she carried away in her ears the sound of those angelic voices, calling down blessings on that man of recklessness 
and disaster, whose hands, in their folly, had just ruined a whole world. 

As she was at last leaving her cab on the Boulevard du Palais, in front of the Conciergerie, she realised that, in all her emotion, she had left at home the bunch of carnations she had prepared that 
morning for her brother. There was a flower-seller there with little bouquets of roses for two sous, and she bought one that made Hamelin, who loved flowers, smile when she told him of her forgetfulness. 
That day, however, he seemed truly sad. Initially, during the first weeks of his imprisonment, he had not been able to believe there were serious charges against him. His defence appeared so simple: 
he had been made president against his will, and had remained apart from all financial transactions, being almost always absent from Paris, and unable to exercise any control. But conversations with 
his lawyer, and the approaches made by Madam Caroline that, she said, had been a useless waste of effort, had made him see at last the alarming responsibilities laid upon him. He was going to be 
involved in every illegality, however slight; it would never be accepted that he was ignorant of a single one; Saccard had drawn him into a dishonourable complicity. It was then that in his rather simple 
faith as a practising Catholic, he had found a resignation, a tranquillity of soul that astonished his sister. When she arrived from the outside world, from her anxious efforts, from all those human beings 
at liberty, so shifty and hard, she was astonished to find him peaceful and smiling in his bleak cell, in which, like the great pious child that he was, he had nailed up luridly coloured religious pictures 
around a little crucifix of black wood. Once one puts oneself in the hands of God there is no more rebellion, and undeserved suffering is a pledge of salvation. His only sadness came, at times, from the 
disastrous halting of his great enterprises. Who would take up his work again? Who would carry on with the resurrection of the East, so successfully started with the United Steamship Company and 
the Carmel Silver Mines Company? Who would build the network of railway lines from Broussa to Beirut and Damascus, from Smyrna to Trebizond, all that pumping of new young blood into the veins 
of the old world? In this too he still had faith; he said the work undertaken could not die, and he felt only the grief of no longer being the one chosen by Heaven to carry it out. His voice broke particularly 
when he wondered why, in punishment of what fault, God had not allowed him to create the great Catholic Bank, destined to transform modern society, that Treasury of the Holy Sepulchre that would 
restore a kingdom to the Pope and in the end make all the peoples of the world into one single nation, taking the sovereign power of money away from the Jews. He also predicted the coming of that 
bank as inevitable and invincible; and he heralded the Just Man, with pure hands, who one day would found it. And if he seemed careworn that afternoon, it must simply have been because, in his 
serenity as an accused man who will be found guilty, he had realised that on getting out of prison, he would never have hands clean enough to take up again that great task. 

He listened distractedly as his sister pointed out that opinion in the newspapers seemed to be growing a little more favourable towards him. Then, with no transition, and looking at her with the gaze of 
one newly awakened, he said: 

‘Why do you refuse to see him?’ 

She shuddered, understanding at once that he was speaking of Saccard. With a shake of her head she said no, and again, no. Then he made a decision and said, with embarrassment, in a very low 
voice: 

‘After what he has been to you, you cannot refuse. Go and see him!’ 

O God! he knew, and, she was suffused with a buming red blush; throwing herself into his arms to hide her face, she stammered at him, asking who could have told him, and how had he learned about 
this matter that she had thought was quite unknown, and especially, unknown to him. 

‘My poor Caroline, a long time ago ... Anonymous letters, horrible people who envied us ... | never mentioned it to you, you are free, we no longer think the same way ... | know you are the best woman 
on earth. Go and see him.’ 

And gaily, smiling once more, he took down the little bouquet of roses that he had already slipped behind the crucifix and put it back into her hands, adding: 

‘Look, take that to him, and tell him | don’t hold a grudge, either.’ 

Madam Caroline, overwhelmed by her brother's pitiful tenderness, and filled with simultaneous feelings of awful shame and delightful relief, resisted no more. Besides, since that morning, she had felt 
it had become necessary to see Saccard. How could she not inform him of Victor's flight, and the atrocious events that made her tremble even now? From the very first day, he had listed her among 
the persons he wished to see; and she had only to speak her name for a warder to lead her at once to the prisoner's cell. 

When she entered, Saccard had his back to the door, sitting at a little table, covering a sheet of paper with figures. He stood up quickly and gave a cry of joy. 

‘You! ... Oh, how kind of you, and how happy | am!’ 

He had clasped her hand between his two hands, and she smiled, looking embarrassed, very moved, and unable to find the right thing to say. Then, with her free hand, she placed her little two-sous 
bouquet on the table, among the papers covered with figures that littered its surface. 

‘You are an angel,’ he murmured in delight, kissing her fingers. At last she spoke: 

‘It’s true, it was all over, and | had condemned you in my heart. But my brother wanted me to come.’ 

‘No, no, don't say that! Say that you are too intelligent, too kind, that you've understood, and forgiven me...’ 

She interrupted him with a gesture. 

‘| beseech you, don’t ask that much of me. | don’t know myself ... Isn’t it enough that I've come? ... And besides, | have to let you know about something very bad.’ 

Then at once, in a low voice, she told him of the reawakening of Victor's savagery, his attack on Miss de Beauvilliers, his extraordinary, inexplicable flight, the uselessness, so far, of all the searches, 
and the little hope there was now of ever finding him again. He listened, astonished, without a question, without a gesture, and when she fell silent, his eyes overflowed with two big tears, that streamed 
down his cheeks while he stammered out: 

‘The wretched boy ... the wretched boy...’ 

She had never before seen him cry. She was deeply moved and amazed, so strange were these tears of Saccard’s, grey and heavy, as if they had come a long way, from a heart hardened and clogged 
by years of knavery. And then suddenly, he burst out in noisy despair. 

‘But it’s terrible, I've never even embraced hin, this lad ... For you know | haven't seen him. My God! Yes, | had sworn to go and see him, and | never had the time, not a single free hour, with those 
accursed business affairs consuming me ... Ah, it’s always like that, when you don’t do something straight away, you can be certain you'll never do it. And now, are you sure | can’t see him? Someone 
could bring him here.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘Who knows where he is now, in the unknown depths of this terrible Paris!’ 

For a moment Saccard again walked about furiously, throwing out scraps of phrases. 

‘That child is found for me, and what do | do but lose him ... | shall never see him. You see! | just have no luck, no, no luck at all! Oh, great Heavens! It’s the same story as for the Universal.’ 

He had sat down again at the table, and Madam Caroline took a chair facing him. And now, with his hands riffling through the papers in the whole voluminous dossier he had been preparing for months, 
he began to unfold the history of the trial, and to expound his mode of defence, as if he felt the need to persuade her of his innocence. The case against him rested on: the perpetual increasing of the 
capital to create a fever in the share-prices, and make people believe that the bank was in possession of the whole of its funds; the simulation of subscriptions and payments that had not in fact been 
made, thanks to the accounts opened for Sabatani and other frontmen, whose payments were no more than accountancy-juggling; the distribution of fictitious dividends, in the form of releases of old 
shares; and finally, the bank’s buying of its own shares, a whole frenzy of speculation that had produced an extraordinary and artificial rise, by which the Universal had been drained of money, and 
killed. To all this he responded with abundant and passionate explanations: he had done what any general manager of a bank does, only he had done it on the grand scale, with the vigour of a forceful 
man. There was not one of the heads of the most prosperous banks of Paris who did not deserve to share his cell, if anyone had thought to use a little logic. He was being made the scapegoat for the 
illegalities of all. Besides, what a strange way of assessing the responsibilities! Why were the directors not being prosecuted? The Daigremonts, the Hurets, the Bohains, who, in addition to their fifty 
thousand francs of attendance fees, received ten per cent on the profits, and had a hand in all the jiggerypokery? And why was there total impunity for the auditors, Lavigniére among others, who got 
away with just alleging incompetence, and claiming their good faith? Of course, this trial was going to be the most monstrous iniquity, for Busch’s charge of embezzlement had had to be set aside for 
making unsubstantiated allegations, and the expert's report, after a preliminary examination of the bank’s books, was discovered to be full of errors. So why should bankruptcy have been officially 


declared as a result of these two documents, when not a sou of the deposits had been embezzled, and all the clients were going to recover their funds? Was it then that they just wanted to ruin the 
shareholders? If so, they had succeeded, the disaster was growing steadily worse, spreading ever more widely. And it was not he who was to blame for all this; it was the magistrates, the government, 
all those who had plotted to suppress him and kill the Universal. 

‘Ah, the scoundrels! If they had left me free, you'd have seen, you’d have seen!’ 

Madam Caroline gazed at him, marvelling at his insouciance which was really beginning to acquire a certain grandeur. She recalled his old theories: the need for speculation in all great enterprises, in 
which fair remuneration is impossible; speculation seen as human excess, the necessary fertilizer, the compost on which progress grows. Wasn't it he who, with his unscrupulous hands, had madly 
heated the enormous engine until it burst into fragments and wounded all those it was carrying along with it? And wasn’t he the one who had wanted that idiotic, crazily exaggerated share-price of three 
thousand francs? A company with a capital of one hundred and fifty millions, whose three hundred thousand shares, quoted at three thousand francs each, represented nine hundred millions, how 
could that be justified? Wasn't there a fearful danger in the distribution of the colossal dividend required by such a sum, even at the rate of five per cent? 

But Saccard had stood up and was striding restlessly back and forth, like a great conqueror shut in a cage. 

‘Ah, the scoundrels, they knew what they were doing when they chained me up like this ... | was about to triumph, about to crush them all...’ 

‘What do you mean, triumph? You didn’t have a sou left, you were defeated!’ 

‘Of course,’ he went on, bitterly, ‘l was defeated, so I’m a villain ... Honesty and glory belong only to success. You mustn't let yourself be beaten, otherwise you find that overnight you've become an 
idiot and a crook ... Oh, | can guess what people are saying, you don’t need to tell me! Isn't it this? They call me a robber, accuse me of having pocketed all those millions, they’d cut my throat if they 
could get hold of me; and what is worse, they shrug their shoulders in pity, as if | were just a madman, of little intelligence ... But if | had succeeded, can you imagine? Yes, if | had brought down 
Gundermann, and conquered the market, if | were now the undisputed king of gold, eh? What a triumph! I'd be a hero, I’d have Paris at my feet!’ 

She flatly disagreed. 

‘You could not succeed, you had neither justice nor logic on your side.’ 

He had stopped brusquely, facing her angrily. 

‘Couldn’t succeed! Come now! | didn’t have enough money, that’s all. If Napoleon at Waterloo had had another hundred thousand men to send out to get killed, he would have won, and the face of the 
world would have been changed. And |, if | had had the few hundreds of millions | needed, to throw into the abyss, | would be the master of the world.’ 

‘But that’s awful!’ she cried, in revulsion. ‘What? You think there’s not been enough ruin, tears, and blood? You'd have yet more disasters, more families robbed, more wretched people reduced to 
begging in the streets!’ 

He took up once more his violent marching about, and with a gesture of superiority and indifference, he cried: 

‘As if life bothered about such matters! With every step we take, we destroy thousands of existences.’ 

At this, a silence fell, and she walked behind him, her heart quite chilled. Was he a villain? Was he a hero? She shuddered, wondering what thoughts, as of a great captain defeated and reduced to 
impotence, he might have been harbouring during the six months he had been shut up in this cell; and only then did she cast a glance around her, and see the four bare walls, the little iron bed, the 
white wood table, the two chairs with straw seats. And he had lived a life of such extravagant and dazzling luxury! 

But suddenly he went and sat down again, as if his legs had given way in weariness. And he spoke quietly, at some length, making a sort of involuntary confession. 

‘Gundermann was right, absolutely: it’s no good at all being excitable at the Bourse ... Ah, the scoundrel, how lucky he is, to have neither blood nor nerves any more, unable to sleep with a woman or 
drink a bottle of burgundy! Besides, | think he’s always been like that, his veins are full of ice ... But | am too passionate, that’s for sure. That’s the reason for my defeat, and that’s why | have so often 
been brought down ... But it must be added that if my passion kills me, it’s also my passion that keeps me alive. Yes, it carries me away, lifts me up, carries me very high, then brings me down and 
suddenly destroys all it has accomplished. Enjoyment is perhaps only a devouring of oneself ... Certainly, when | think of those four years of struggle, | can see what has betrayed me; it’s all the things 
| have desired, all that | have possessed ... it must be incurable, all that. I'm done for.’ 

Then he was seized with rage against his conqueror. 

‘Ah! that Gundermann, that dirty Jew, he triumphs because he has no desires ... He is like all of Jewry, that cold and obstinate conqueror, marching towards royal sovereignty over the whole world, 
among nations bought, one after the other, by the omnipotence of gold. For centuries now that race has been invading us and triumphing over us, in spite of being kicked on the backside and spat 
upon. Gundermann already has one billion, he'll have two, he’ll have ten, he'll have a hundred, one day he will be master of the earth ... | have gone on shouting this from the rooftops for years but 
nobody seems to listen, people think it’s just a speculator’s rancour, when it’s the cry of my very blood. Yes, hatred of the Jew is a part of me, from way back, in the very roots of my being!’ 

‘What an extraordinary thing!’ Madam Caroline murmured quietly, with her vast knowledge and universal tolerance. ‘For me, the Jews are just men like any others. If they are apart, it’s because that's 
where they've been put.’ 

Saccard, who had not even heard, went on with increasing violence: 

‘And what exasperates me is that | see governments in complicity with them, governments at the very feet of these beggars. Even the Empire has been sold to Gundermann! As if it wasn’t possible to 
rule without Gundermann’s money! And certainly Rougon, that great man, my brother, has behaved in a truly disgusting way towards me; for | haven't told you, | was cowardly enough to seek a 
reconciliation with him before disaster struck, and if | am here, it’s because that’s what he wanted. Never mind! Since I’m an embarrassment to him, let him get rid of me! The only thing I'll really blame 
him for is his alliance with those dirty Jews ... Have you thought of that? The Universal strangled, so that Gundermann can carry on with his trade! Every Catholic bank, if it's too powerful, is crushed, 
as if it were a danger to society, to ensure the definitive triumph of Jewry that will devour us all, and soon! ... Ah! Rougon should be careful! He will be the first to be eaten, swept away from that power 
to which he clings, and for which he is betraying everything. It’s very cunning, that balancing-act of his, giving pledges one day to the liberals, and next day to the authoritarians; but in that game you 
inevitably end up breaking your neck ... And since everything is cracking up, let Gundermann’s desire be fulfilled, he who predicted that France would be beaten if we had a war with Germany! We're 
ready, the Prussians have only to walk in and take over our provinces.’ 

With a terrified and supplicating gesture, she made him stop, as if he risked bringing a thunderbolt down on his head. 

‘No, no, do not say such things. You have no right to say these things ... Besides, your arrest is nothing to do with your brother. | know from a sure source that it was Delcambre, the Keeper of the 
Seals, who did it all.’ 

Saccard’s anger suddenly subsided, and he smiled. 

‘Oh, he’s just taking his revenge.’ 

She looked at him with a questioning air, and he added: 

‘Yes, it's an old story between us ... | know in advance that | shall be condemned.’ 

She no doubt suspected what the story was, for she did not insist. There was a brief silence, during which he again took up the papers on the table, entirely absorbed once more in his obsessive idea. 
‘It was very nice of you to come, dear friend, and you must promise me you'll come back, because you give good advice, and | want you to look at some plans for me. Ah, if only | had money!’ 

She quickly interrupted him, seizing the opportunity to clarify a point that had been haunting and tormenting her for months. What had he done with the millions he must possess for his own shares? 
Had he sent them abroad, or buried them at the foot of some tree known only to him? 

‘But you have money! The two millions from the Sadowa affair, and the nine millions from your three thousand shares, if you sold them at the three-thousand share-price..’ 

‘Oh, my dear but | don’t have a sou!’ 

And that was said in a voice so clear and despairing, and he looked at her with such an air of surprise, that she was convinced it was true. 

‘| have never made a sou in business affairs that have turned out badly ... | ruin myself, you see, along with the rest ... Certainly, yes, | sold but | bought back too; and where they went, the nine million, 
along with two other million, I'd find it very difficult to explain clearly ... | rather think my account with poor Mazaud ended with me owing him thirty to forty thousand francs ... Not a sou left, a clean 
sweep, as ever!’ 

She was so relieved to hear this, so cheered, that she joked about their own ruin, the ruin of her brother and herself. 

We too, when it’s all finished, | don’t know whether we'll even have enough to keep us fed for a month ... Ah, that money, the nine millions you promised us, you remember how they frightened me! 
Never have | lived in such a state of unease, and what a relief it was, that evening when | gave everything up, to be counted in the assets ... even the three hundred thousand francs we inherited from 
our aunt went the same way. That indeed is not very fair. But as | told you, money found, money not earned, one doesn’t set such store by it ... And as you see, | am cheerful and laughing now!’ 

He stopped her with an agitated gesture, he had picked up the papers on the table and was brandishing them. 

‘Oh come now! We shall be very rich...’ 

‘In what way?’ 

‘Do you imagine I’m giving up my ideas? ... For six months I've been working here, often right through the night, to reconstruct everything. Those idiots blame me especially over that anticipatory 
balance-sheet that they see as a crime on the grounds that out of the three great enterprises, the United Steamship Company, the Carmel mines, and the Turkish National Bank, only the first has 
provided the expected profits! Good Lord! If the other two have gone down, it’s only because | wasn’t there. But when they let me out, oh yes! When I’m the master again, you'll see, you'll see...’ 

With pleading gestures she tried to prevent him from going on. He had stood up, stretching to his full length on his short legs, shouting in his piercing voice: 

‘I've done the sums, here are the figures, look! ... Carmel and the Turkish National Bank are just minor things! We have to get the vast network of the Oriental railways, we have to have all the rest, 
Jerusalem, Baghdad, the whole of Asia Minor conquered, all that Napoleon failed to do with his sword, we shall do with our pickaxes and gold ... How could you think | would give up? Napoleon came 
back from Elba. And | too, | have only to show myself, and all the money in Paris will rise up and follow me; and this time, | promise you, there will be no Waterloo, because my plan has been worked 
out with mathematical rigour, down to the last centime ... At last we are going to bring him down, that wretched Gundermann! | need only four hundred million, or perhaps five hundred million, and the 
world is mine!’ 

She had managed to take hold of his hands, and was pressing close against him. 

‘No, no! Be quiet, you're frightening me!’ 

And in spite of herself, even in her alarm, she could feel a certain admiration rising within her. Suddenly, in this bleak and bare cell under lock and key, and cut off from every living soul, she had just 
had the sensation of an overflowing force, an effulgence of life: the eternal illusion of hope, the stubborn refusal of the man who will not die. She sought within herself her anger, her abhorrence of the 
sins committed, and found they were no longer there. Had she not condemned him, after the irreparable misfortunes he had caused? Had she not called down on him the punishment of a solitary death, 
despised by all? She now only retained her hatred of evil-doing, and her pity for suffering. As for Saccard, with his heedless, dynamic force, she felt his power once more, as if he were one of those 
violent but no doubt necessary, elements of nature. And anyway, even if it was only womanly weakness, she gave herself up to it with delight, yielding to her frustrated maternal instincts and the infinite 
need for love which had made her love him even without esteem, her normally lofty rationality quite laid low by the experience. 

‘It's over,’ she repeated several times, without ceasing to clasp his hands in hers, ‘so can’t you just be calm now, and rest at last?’ 

Then, as he stretched up to touch her white hair with his lips, her curls falling about her temples with a youthful and lively profusion, she held him back and, with an air of absolute resolution and 
profound sadness, giving her words their full significance, she added: 

‘No, no! It’s over, over for ever ... I'm glad to have seen you this one last time, so that there should be no more anger between us ... Goodbye!’ 

When she left, she saw him standing by the table, clearly moved by the parting but already, with one hand, instinctively reorganizing the papers he had mixed up in his excitement; and as the little two- 
sous bouquet had lost its petals among the pages, he was shaking them off one by one, using his fingers to sweep away the rose-petals. 

It was only three months later, towards the middle of December, that the case of the Universal Bank at last came to trial. It occupied five long hearings of the Magistrates’ Court, among intense public 
curiosity. The Press had made an enormous to-do about the catastrophe, and extraordinary rumours were circulating about the slowness of the proceedings. The indictment drawn up by the office of 
the Public Prosecutor was much remarked upon, it was a masterpiece of ferocious logic, in which the tiniest details had been grouped together, used and interpreted with pitiless clarity. Anyway, people 
everywhere were saying that the judgement had been decided in advance. And indeed, the obvious good faith of Hamelin, and the heroic attitude of Saccard, who stood up to his accusers throughout 
the five days, the magnificent and resounding pleas for the defence, did not stop the judges from sentencing each of the accused to five years of prison and a fine of three thousand francs. However, 
as they had been provisionally released on bail a month before the trial, they had been able to appear as free defendants, so were able to lodge an appeal and leave France in twenty-four hours. It was 


Rougon who had insisted on this outcome, wanting to avoid the embarrassment of having a brother in prison. The police themselves watched over the departure of Saccard, who fled on a night train 
to Belgium. That same day Hamelin had left for Rome. 

Three more months went by, it was the first days of April, and Madam Caroline was still in Paris, kept there by some complicated matters she had to settle. She remained in the little apartment in the 
Orviedo mansion, where posters now advertised its sale. She had at last sorted out the last of the difficulties and was able to get away, though of course without so much as a sou in her pocket but 
also without leaving any debts behind her; and she was to leave Paris next day, to go and rejoin her brother in Rome, where he had been lucky enough to find a lowly post as an engineer. He had 
written that there were pupils waiting for her. It was like starting their life all over again. 

When she got up on the morning of her last day in Paris, she felt a sudden impulse not to go away without trying to get some news of Victor. Up to that point all searches had been fruitless. But she 
remembered the promises of La Méchain, and told herself that the woman perhaps knew something, and it would be easy to question her by going to Busch’s office at about four o'clock. At first she 
pushed the idea away; what good would it do, wasn’t it all past history now? Then she felt real pain, her heart grieving as if over a child she had lost, and on whose grave she had placed no flowers 
before leaving. At four o'clock she walked down the Rue Feydeau. 

The two doors on to the landing were open, and water was boiling furiously in the dark kitchen, while on the other side, in the tiny office, La Méchain, sitting in Busch’s armchair, seemed drowned in 
the heap of papers she was pulling out, in enormous sheaves, from her old leather bag. 

‘Ah, it’s you, my good lady! You've come at a really bad moment. Sir Sigismond is dying. And poor Sir Busch is positively out of his mind, he so loves his brother. He’s just running about like a madman, 
and now he’s gone out to get a doctor ... As you see, I’ve had to take care of his business affairs, for it’s a whole week now since he even bought a share or got his nose into a claim. Fortunately, | just 
had a stroke of luck — oh! a real piece of luck that will console him a bit in his grief, the dear man, when he recovers his senses.’ 

Madam Caroline, suddenly shocked, quite forgot she had come about Victor, for she had recognized devalued Universal shares among the handfuls of papers La Méchain was drawing out of her bag. 
The old leather was cracking under the strain, and she went on pulling them out, growing chatty in her joy. 
‘Look! | got all that lot for two hundred and fifty francs, and there are at least five thousand of them that puts them at one sou each ... Eh? One sou, for shares that were once quoted at three thousand 
francs! And there they are, reduced almost to the price of the paper they’re printed on, yes! Just so many pounds of paper ... But they’re worth more than that all the same, we shall sell them on for at 
least ten sous, as they are wanted by bankrupts. You see, they had such a good reputation that they’re still useful. They look very good on the debit side, as it’s very distinguished to have been a victim 
of the crash ... Anyway, | had an extraordinary bit of luck, I'd sniffed out the pit in which, ever since the battle, all this merchandise was lying, like the remains from a slaughterhouse, and an ignorant 
idiot let me have it all for next to nothing. You can imagine how | fell upon it! Ah, it didn’t take long, | cleaned it all out in no time!’ 

And this bird of prey of the battlefields of financial massacres glowed with pleasure, her enormous person oozing with the disgusting food with which she had fattened herself, while with her stubby, 
claw-like hands, she rummaged among the dead, these almost worthless shares, already yellowing and giving off a rancid smell. 

But a deep and ardent voice arose from the next room, the door of which stood wide open, like the two doors on the landing. 

‘Good, there’s Sir Sigismond, starting to talk again. That's all he’s done since this morning ... Oh heavens! The boiling water! I'd forgotten it! It was for some tisanes ... My good lady, since you’re here, 
go and see if there’s anything he needs.’ 

La Méchain hurried into the kitchen, and Madam Caroline, always drawn towards suffering, went into the room. Its bareness was quite enlivened by bright April sunshine, a ray of which fell right across 
the little white wood table, loaded with written notes and huge folders, out of which bulged ten years of work; and there was nothing else save the two chairs with straw seats, and some volumes piled 
up on planks. On the narrow iron bed, Sigismond, sitting propped up by three pillows, his top half dressed in a short red-flannel smock, was talking, talking incessantly, with that curious cerebral agitation 
that sometimes precedes the death of consumptives. He was delirious but with moments of extraordinary lucidity; and in his very thin face, framed by his long curly hair, his eyes, unnaturally wide, 
seemed to be searching into the void. 

As soon as Madam Caroline appeared he seemed to recognize her, although they had never met. 

‘Ah, it's you, Madam ... | had seen you, | was calling you with all my strength ... Come, come closer, let me tell you quietly...’ 

In spite of the little shiver of fear she had felt, she drew near, and had to sit on a chair right up against the bed. 

‘| didn’t know but | know now. My brother sells papers, and I’ve heard people crying in there, in his office ... My brother - ah! | feel as if | had a red-hot iron in my heart. Yes, that’s what has stayed in 
my breast, still burning, because this is abominable, the money and the poor suffering people ... So, very soon, when I’m dead, my brother will sell my papers, and | don’t want him to, | don’t want that!’ 
His voice rose steadily higher, pleading. 

‘Look, Madam, there they are, on the table. Give them to me so we can make a parcel of them, and you will carry them away, carry them all away ... Oh, | was calling for you! | was waiting for you! My 
papers lost! My whole life of research and effort, all wiped out!’ 

And as she hesitated to do what he asked, he clasped his hands together and said: 

‘| beg you, let me be sure that they are all there before | die ... My brother isn’t here, my brother won't be able to say that I’m killing myself ... | beg you.’ 

Then, overwhelmed by the ardour of his appeal, she gave in. 

‘You know I’m doing wrong, since your brother says that this does you harm.’ 

‘Harm? Oh no! And anyway, what does it matter? ... At last, after spending so many nights on it, | have managed to set it up, that society of the future! Everything has been foreseen and resolved, 
there will be all possible justice and happiness ... How | regret not having had the time to write this work, with all the necessary developments! But here are my complete notes, all indexed. And you - 
you will, won't you? — you are going to save them so that someone else, one day, can make them into the definitive book to be launched upon the world...’ 

With his long, frail hands, he had picked up the papers and was leafing through them lovingly, while in his large, already cloudy eyes, a flame flickered once more. He was speaking very quickly, in a 
cracked, monotonous voice, like the tick-tock of a clock’s chain pulled by the weight; it was the very sound of his brain’s mechanisms, going on working even in the throes of death. 

‘Ah, how well | see it, how clearly it stands there before me, the city of justice and happiness! ... There everyone works, a work at once personal, obligatory, and free. The nation is just a vast cooperative 
society, where tools are the property of all, and products are centralized in huge public warehouses. When people have done a specific amount of useful labour, they have a right to an equivalent 
amount of consumption. The work-hour is the common currency, an object is only worth the hours it cost, and there is only exchange between all the producers, using work-vouchers, and that is all 
managed by the community, without any further deduction other than the special tax for bringing up children, feeding the old, renewing equipment, and defraying the cost of the free public services ... 
No more money, hence no more speculation, no more thieving, no more abominable trafficking, no more of those crimes incited by cupidity, girls married for their dowry, old parents strangled for their 
inheritance, passers-by killed for their purses! ... No more hostile classes of bosses and workers, proletarians and bourgeois, and therefore no more restrictive laws or tribunals, no armed force 
protecting the iniquitous hoardings of the few from the enraged hunger of the many! ... No more idlers of any sort, hence no more owners living on rent, no more annuity-holders living off their luck like 
kept women, no more luxury, in short, and no more poverty! ... Ah! Isn't that the ideal of fairness, the sovereign wisdom, no one privileged, no one wretched, everyone making their own happiness by 
their own effort, the averaging-out of human happiness!’ 

He was getting excited and his voice became soft and distant, as if it were going far away on high, and disappearing into the future whose coming he was foretelling. 

‘And to go into details ... You see this separate sheet of paper, with all the marginal notes: that’s on the structure of the family, with a free contract, and children to be educated and supported by the 
community ... However, this is not anarchy. Look at this other note: | want every branch of production to have a managing committee responsible for establishing what is really needed, and balancing 
production to consumption ... And here’s another organizational detail: in the towns and in the fields, industrial and agricultural armies will operate under the leadership of their own elected chiefs, 
obeying regulations voted by themselves ... And look! I’ve indicated here, with rough calculations, how many working hours the working day can be reduced to in twenty years. Thanks to the great 
number of new hands, and thanks especially to machines, people will work for only four hours, perhaps three, leaving them so much time to enjoy life! For this is no barracks but a place of freedom and 
gaiety, in which all can choose their own pleasure, with plenty of time to satisfy their legitimate appetites, the joy of loving, of being strong, beautiful, intelligent, and taking their share of inexhaustible 
nature.’ 

And his gesture, sweeping around that miserable room, took possession of the world. In the bareness in which he had lived, this poverty without needs, in which he was dying, he was sharing out all 
the wealth of the earth with a brotherly hand. It was universal happiness, everything good that he had never himself enjoyed, that he was thus distributing, knowing he never would enjoy any part of it. 
He had hastened his death in order to make this supreme gift to suffering humanity. But his hands were straying, groping about, among the scattered notes, while his eyes, no longer seeing them, filled 
as they were with the dazzling light of death, seemed, in a rapturous ecstasy that lit up his whole face, to perceive, on the other side of life, an infinite perfection. 

‘Ah! What new activities, the whole of humanity at work, the hands of every living being improving the world! ... No more barren moors, no more marshes, no more wastelands. Inlets are filled up, 
obstructive mountains disappear, deserts change into fertile valleys, with water springing out everywhere. No marvel is unrealisable, the great works of old call forth a smile, so timid and childish do 
they appear. The whole earth at last is habitable ... And the whole man is now developed, fully grown, enjoying his full appetites, now the true master. Schools and workshops are open, and each child 
chooses his occupation according to his abilities. Years have already gone by, and selection has been made, thanks to rigorous examinations. It is no longer enough to be able to pay for instruction, it 
is necessary to profit by it. So all find themselves, with their education finished at the right level for their intelligence, set to work that means posts in the public service are equitably distributed, following 
the indications of Nature herself. Each for all, according to his strengths ... Ah! Active and joyful city, ideal city of healthy, human effort, where the old prejudice against manual work no longer exists 
and one sees great poets who are carpenters, and locksmiths great scholars! Ah! Happy city, triumphant city, toward which mankind has been marching for so many centuries, city whose white walls 
are shining out there ... Out there in the land of happiness, in the blinding sunlight...’ 

His eyes grew pale and the last words emerged indistinctly, in a little gasp; and his head fell back, still with that ecstatic smile on his lips. He was dead. 

Overcome with pity and tenderness, Madam Caroline was gazing at him when she felt something like a storm bursting in behind her. It was Busch, coming back without the doctor, panting and ravaged 
with anguish, while La Méchain, close on his heels, was explaining why she had not yet managed to make the tisane, because the water had boiled over. But he had seen his brother, his little child, as 
he called him, lying on his back, motionless, with his mouth open and his eyes in a fixed stare; he understood at once, and let out a shriek like a slaughtered animal. In one bound, he had thrown himself 
onto the body, lifting him up in his two strong arms, as if to breathe life into him. This terrible consumer of money, who would have killed a man for ten sous, and who for so long had skimmed off the 
filth of Paris, now screamed with atrocious suffering. His little child, oh God! He had put him to bed and pampered him like a mother! He would have him no more, his little child! And in a spasm of 
raging despair, he gathered up the papers scattered on the bed, and tore them, crushing them, as if he wanted utterly to destroy all that mad labour he had so resented, the labour which had killed his 
brother. 

Madam Caroline then felt her heart melting. Poor, wretched man! He now filled her only with a divine pity. But where had she heard such screaming before? Only once had the howl of human pain 
pierced her with such a shudder. And she remembered: it was at Mazaud’s house, the screams of the mother and the little ones, facing the father’s dead body. As if unable to withdraw from this 
suffering, she stayed a moment more and gave what help she could. Then, as she was leaving, finding herself alone with La Méchain in the little business office, she remembered that she had come 
to ask about Victor. And she questioned her. Ah well, Victor was far away, if he was still running! La Méchain had tramped all over Paris for three months without discovering any trace of him. She had 
given up, there would be time enough to find that scoundrel one day, on the scaffold. Madam Caroline listened to her, silent and chilled. Yes, it was all over, the monster had been abandoned by 
everybody, left to the future, the unknown, like a beast, jaws foaming with the hereditary virus that would spread evil with every bite. 

Outside, on the pavement of the Rue Vivienne, Madam Caroline was surprised at the softness of the air. It was five o'clock, the sun was setting in a sky of tender purity, turning to gold the signs far off, 
hanging high above the Boulevard. This April, so delightful in its new youthfulness, was like a caress for her whole physical being, right down to her heart. She breathed in deeply, comforted, and 
happier already, with the feeling of invincible hope returning to her and growing. It was no doubt the beautiful death of that dreamer, giving his last breath to his chimera of justice and love that moved 
her in this way, a dream she also had dreamed, of a humanity purged of the execrable evil of money; and it was also the screams of that other one, the tormented and bleeding love of that terrible 
jackal, whom she had thought heartless and incapable of tears. But no! She had not come away with the consoling impression of so much human goodness in the midst of so much grief; on the contrary, 
she had come away finally despairing of that little monster, let loose, and galloping away, sowing along his path that ferment of rottenness of which the world would never be cured. So why this renewal 
of cheerfulness, filling her whole being? 

When she reached the Boulevard, Madam Caroline turned left, and slowed down in the midst of the busy crowd. She stopped for a moment by a little cart full of bunches of lilies and wallflowers, and 
their strong scent wrapped her in a waft of springtime. And now, as she continued her walk, the wave of joy mounted within her as if from a bubbling spring, impossible to stop or smother, however hard 
you tried. She had understood but unwillingly. No, no, the awful catastrophes were too recent, she could not be gay, could not abandon herself to this uplifting surge of endless life. She strove to 
maintain her grieving, she called herself back to despair, with so many cruel memories. What! Could she still laugh, after the collapse of everything, after such a frightening mass of miseries! Was she 
forgetting that she had been complicit? And she recited the facts to herself, this fact, that one, and that other, that she should have spent the rest of her life weeping over. But in between her fingers 


clenched over her heart, that bubbling up of sap gathered strength, and the spring of life overflowed, pushing away all obstacles, tossing all debris aside, to flow freely, clear and triumphant in the 
sunlight. 
From that moment Madam Caroline gave in and simply abandoned herself to the irresistible force of continual rejuvenation. As she often said with a laugh, she was unable to be sad. This proved it; 
she had touched the very depths of despair, yet hope was springing to life again, broken and bloody but still alive, and growing by the minute. Certainly she had no illusions left, life was decidedly unjust 
and squalid, like Nature itself. So why this madness of loving it, wanting it, and still - like a child who has been promised a constantly deferred pleasure — counting on the distant and unknown goal 
towards which it is leading us? Then, when she turned into the Rue de la Chausséed’-Antin, she stopped trying to reason it out; the philosopher in her, the scholar and the woman of letters, had 
abdicated, weary of the useless search for causes; she was simply a creature happy at the blue sky and the gentle air, enjoying the sole pleasure of being in good health and hearing her little feet firmly 
tapping the pavement. Ah, the joy of being alive, is there really any other joy than this? Life, just as it is, however abominable it may be, with all its power and its eternal hope! 
Back in the Rue Saint-Lazare, in the apartment she was to leave the next day, Madam Caroline finished her packing, and as she made a tour of the now empty workroom, she saw on the walls the 
maps and watercolours she'd promised herself she would tie up in a roll at the last minute. But at every sheet of paper, before taking out the four tacks at each corner, she fell into a dream. She was 
reliving those far-off days in the Orient, that beloved land, whose brilliant light she seemed to have kept inside her; she relived the five years she had just spent in Paris, with a crisis every day, and that 
crazy activity, that monstrous hurricane of millions that had run its devastating path through her life; and from those ruins, still warm, she could already sense the growth of a great blossoming opening 
out in the sun. Even if the Turkish National Bank had collapsed after the collapse of the Universal, the United Steamship Company was still standing, and prospering. She saw once more the enchanted 
coast of Beirut where, among huge warehouses, administrative buildings were rising, the plans for which she was just dusting down: Marseilles a gateway to Asia Minor, the Mediterranean conquered, 
nations brought together, to live in peace perhaps. And the Carmel Gorge, this watercolour she was taking down, didn’t she know from a recent letter that a whole population had grown up there? The 
village, at first of five hundred inhabitants, clustering round the workings of the mine, was at present a city of several thousand souls, a whole civilization, with roads, factories, and schools, creating life 
in this dead and savage place. Then there were the planned routes, the land-surveys, and the outlines for the railway line from Brussa to Beirut via Angora and Aleppo, a series of large sheets that she 
rolled up one by one; no doubt years would go by before the Taurus passes were crossed at full steam; but already life was flowing in from everywhere, the soil of the ancient cradle of humanity had 
just been sown with a new crop of men, the progress of tomorrow would grow there, a vegetation of extraordinary vigour, in that wonderful climate under that perpetual sun. And wasn’t this the awakening 
of a world, with an expanded and happier humanity? 
Madam Caroline now tied up the bundle of plans with some stout string. Her brother, who was waiting for her in Rome, where the two were going to start their lives all over again, had urged her to pack 
them carefully; and as she tied the knots, her thoughts went to Saccard now in Holland, once again launched on a colossal enterprise, the draining of vast marshes, a little kingdom to be won from the 
sea, thanks to a complicated system of canals. He was right: money was always the manure in which the humanity of tomorrow was growing; money, poisonous and destructive, became the ferment 
of all social growth, the compost necessary for the great works that made life easier. This time, was she at last seeing clearly? Did her invincible hope spring from her belief in the usefulness of effort? 
Heavens! Over and above the stirring of so much mud, and the crushing of so many victims, out of all that abominable suffering that humanity has to pay for every step forward, is there not an obscure 
and distant goal, something superior, something good, just and definitive, toward which we move without knowing it but which fills our hearts with the obstinate need to live, and hope? 
And Madam Caroline, with her face ever young beneath its crown of white hair, was joyful in spite of everything, as if she were rejuvenated every April, in the old age of the earth. And at the shameful 
memory she had of her relationship with Saccard, she thought of the terrible filth with which love too has been soiled. Why then blame money for the dirt and crimes it causes? Is love any less sullied, 
love, and the creator of life? 
BOOK V 
THE DREAM 
041 
DURING the bitter winter of 1860 the River Oise froze over and heavy snowfall covered the plains of Lower Picardy, and on Christmas Day a blizzard blew out of the north-east and almost buried the 
town of Beaumont. The snow that had begun falling in the early morning, came down more heavily towards evening, and banked up all through the night. In the upper town, driven by the wind, the 
snow swept down the Rue des Orfévres — at the far end of which rises the north face of the cathedral transept, hemmed in by buildings on either side - and beat against St Agnes’s door, an ancient 
Romanesque portal which contains elements of the early Gothic, elaborately adomed as it is with sculptures beneath a stark gable. By dawn the next morning the snow there lay almost three feet deep. 
The street slumbered on, lethargic after the festivities of the previous day. Six o'clock struck. In the darkness tinged blue by the slowly, stubbornly falling flakes, a vague form offered the only sign of 
life — a little girl of 9, who had taken refuge beneath the arches of the portal, and had shivered through the night, sheltering there as best she could. She was dressed in rags, with a torn scarf wrapped 
about her head, and her bare feet thrust into a sturdy pair of men’s shoes. Doubtless she had ended up there after wandering the town for many hours, and had collapsed, exhausted. She must have 
felt as though she had come to the ends of the earth, friendless, bereft and utterly abandoned, a prey to gnawing hunger and deadly cold. In her weakened state, choked by the weight of her sorrows, 
she had ceased struggling and moved only instinctively — shifting her position or burrowing into the old stones whenever a gust of wind sent the snow swirling. 
The hours slipped slowly by. For a long time she propped herself against the central pier that divides the double doors of the twin bay, its pillar bearing a statue of St Agnes, the 13-year-old martyr, a 
ittle girl like herself, carrying a palm branch with a lamb at her feet. Above the lintel, the whole legend of the virgin child betrothed to Jesus unfolds across the tympanum, carved in high relief and 
suffused with simple faith. It tells how her hair grew down and covered her when the governor, whose son she had refused, sent her naked into houses of ill repute; and how the flames of the pyre 
turned aside from her limbs and burned the executioners when they set the wood alight. It tells of the miracle of her relics: how Constance, the emperor's daughter, was cured of leprosy; and of the 
miracle of one of her painted effigies: how the priest Paulinus, wracked by the desire to take a wife, on the pope’s advice offered an emerald ring to the effigy that held out a finger, and then withdrew 
it, Keeping the ring (which it still wears) - thereby delivering Paulinus from temptation. At the apex of the tympanum, Agnes appears in a radiant circle of light as she is received into heaven, where 
Jesus, her betrothed, weds his delicate young bride with a kiss of eternal rapture. 
When the wind blew down the street it whipped the snow straight into her face, heaping it into white drifts which threatened to engulf the doorway. And so the child crept to one side and huddled against 
the virgins that stand in the jambs, above the stylobate. These saints are Agnes’s companions and her escort: three on her right, Dorothea, who survived in prison on miraculous bread, Barbara, who 
ived in a tower, and Genevieve, whose virginity saved Paris; and three on her left, Agatha, whose breasts were twisted and torn, Christina, who was tortured by her father, and threw pieces of her own 
flesh in his face, and Cecilia, who was loved by an angel. Above them, there are still more virgins, rising in three serried ranks along the curves of the voussoirs, covering the three recessed arches 
with a great bloom of chaste and exultant flesh; below, they are martyred, crushed, and tortured, and, above, they are greeted by flights of cherubim as they rapturously enter into the company of 
heaven. 
She had long been without shelter by the time eight o’clock struck and day began to break. By then the snow would have reached her shoulders if she had not trodden it down. Behind her the old door 
was covered with snow, as though cloaked with ermine, as flawlessly white as an altar of repose, while above it, the grey fagade was so smooth and bare that not a single snowflake clung there. The 
great saints in the jambs were completely coated with snow, from their white feet to their white hair, and shone with pale innocence. Above them, the scenes on the tympanum and the small saints in 
the archivolts stood out in vivid relief, drawn with bright strokes against a dark background; and the stonework appeared thus all the way up to that final ecstatic scene, Agnes’s wedding that the 
archangels seemed to celebrate beneath a shower of white roses. Upright on her pillar, with her white palm branch and white lamb, the statue of the virgin child radiated pale purity, her snow-covered 
body immaculate in the paralysing cold which had frozen this mystical flight of triumphant virginity all around her. And at her feet, another, a poor, wretched girl, pale also in a mantle of snow, so pale 
and rigid, in fact, that she seemed to have turned to stone, and could no longer be distinguished from the great virgins. 
Along the line of sleeping house-fronts a shutter clattered open, and she looked up. The noise came from her right - from the first floor of the house abutting the cathedral. A dark-haired woman of 
about 40, well-made and very beautiful, had leant out and seen the child stir. She did not at once draw in her bare arm despite the intense cold. An expression of sorrowful surprise overtook her 
composed features. She shuddered, and closed the window. The sight she had glimpsed remained with her: beneath the tattered scarf, a blonde-haired girl with violet-coloured eyes, a long face, and 
a very slender neck that had the elegance of a lily, poised on thin shoulders. But she was blue with cold, her little hands and feet appeared frozen, and that small cloud of breath was the only sign that 
she was still alive. 
The child went on staring dully up at the house. It was an ancient, narrow, two-storey construction, built towards the end of the fifteenth century, and was attached to the wall of the cathedral itself, with 
buttresses on either side, like a wart that has grown between two toes of a colossus. Supported in this way, the house had been admirably preserved. The ground floor was built of stone, while the 
upper floor was timber-framed and faced with brick. The roof timbers projected a metre beyond the gable, and at the left-hand corner of the house stood a stair-turret which had a narrow window still 
with its original leading. On account of its great age, the house had undergone many repairs. The roof tiles must have dated from the age of Louis XIV. It was easy to identify the work that had been 
done in that period: a small window had been inserted in the turret head; the original stained-glass windows had everywhere been replaced by wooden-framed windows. On the first floor, the central 
bay window in a row of three had been bricked up, lending the fagade the symmetrical proportions of the other buildings in the street that were of more recent date. The modifications which had been 
made on the ground floor were also plain to see: a door of moulded oak had replaced the old one with iron bands under the staircase; and, within the great central arch, the base, sides and summit had 
been bricked in, leaving just a rectangular opening — a sort of large casement — in place of the ogival bay which had formerly given onto the street. 
The child was still gazing blankly at this venerable building, the well-maintained abode of a master craftsman, and was reading a yellow sign nailed to the left of the door which bore the words Hubert 
Vestment-Maker written in ancient black lettering, when the banging of a shutter once again caught her attention. This time it was the shutter of the rectangular window on the ground floor. A man 
leaned out, his expression deeply troubled. He had an aquiline nose, a bulging forehead, and a thick head of hair which had already turned white, although he was only 45. He too studied the girl fora 
while, his broad, gentle mouth creased as though he were in pain. She watched him as he stood behind the little greenish panes. He turned around and made a sign, and his beautiful wife reappeared. 
Side by side, the couple stood motionless, staring at her sadly. 
For four hundred years, generations of Huberts, each son an embroiderer like his father, had lived in the house. A master vestment-maker had built it during the reign of Louis XI; another had made 
repairs to it while Louis XIV was on the throne. Like all his ancestors, this latest member of the Hubert line worked as an embroiderer there. At the age of 20 he had fallen so passionately in love with 
Hubertine, a girl of 16, that when her mother, a magistrate’s widow, refused the match, he had run away with the girl and married her. She was marvellously beautiful - and this was the wellspring of 
their whole romance, their happiness and their misfortune. Eight months later, when she had come to her dying mother’s bedside, she was pregnant; her mother disinherited her and cursed her so 
cruelly that the baby, born that same evening, did not survive. Ever since, the stubborn old lady had refused to grant forgiveness from her coffin in the graveyard, and the couple remained childless, 
despite their deepest longings. After twenty-four years they still wept for the child they had lost, and despaired of ever swaying the dead woman's resolve. 
Unsettled by their gaze, the child had retreated behind the pillar of St Agnes. The street was starting to awaken, and she was greatly perturbed. Shops were opening up and people were venturing out. 
The Rue des Orfévres terminates abruptly where it meets the lateral facade of the cathedral; on the apse side it is blocked off by the Huberts’ house, and the only egress is by the Rue Soleil, a narrow 
lane which runs adjacent to the side aisle as far as the cathedral’s main facade, where it opens into the Place du Cloitre. As they passed by, two pious ladies glanced with surprise at this little beggar- 
girl whom they had never seen before in Beaumont. The snow continued falling, lightly but stubbornly, and the cold seemed to grow more intense as the wan day advanced. All that could be heard was 
a distant sound of voices, muffled and deadened by the great white shroud which lay across the town. 
Shy of contact, and ashamed of her plight as though of some crime, she shrank back further. And then, all at once, she saw Hubertine - who did without a maid-servant and had stepped out to buy 
bread — standing in front of her. 
‘What are you doing there, child? Who are you?’ 
She did not reply, and simply hid her face. By now her limbs were numb, and she felt as though she were fainting - as though her heart had quite simply turned to ice and stopped beating. After the 
good lady turned away with a gentle shrug of pity, she sank to her knees, having reached the end of her strength, and collapsed into the snow like a crumpled rag. Snowflakes fell silently, covering her 
over. When the lady returned carrying her warm loaf, she saw the girl lying on the ground, and went up to her again. 
‘You can’t stay under this porch, child.’ 
Hubert had come outside now and was standing on the doorstep. He took the bread from his wife, and said: 
‘Come on, pick her up. Bring her inside.’ 
Without another word, Hubertine lifted up the girl in her strong arms. The child did not flinch, and was carried off like a dead thing, her eyes shut tight, her teeth clenched, completely cold to the touch, 
as light as a fledgling that has fallen from its nest. 
Once they were inside, Hubert closed the door and Hubertine carried her burden across the front room that served as a sitting room and looked out into the street. Several panels of embroidery were 
on display in front of the great rectangular window. She went through to the kitchen that had in past times been used as a common room, and was preserved almost intact, with its exposed beams, and 
its flagstones repaired in twenty different places, and its great fireplace and stone mantel. Arranged along the shelves were utensils, pots, kettles, and bowls, all dating from a century or two earlier, 


along with old earthenware, stoneware, and pewter vessels. In the middle of the hearth, however, stood a modem stove — a large, cast-iron model with shiny copper fittings. It was glowing red, and 
water could be heard bubbling away in a large kettle. A saucepan containing café au lait was warming to one side. 

‘Goodness, it’s much nicer in here than outside,’ said Hubert, placing the bread on a sturdy Louis XIII table which stood in the centre of the room. ‘Put the poor little thing in front of the stove to thaw 
out.’ 

Hubertine sat the child down and both of them watched as she started to come around. The snow which had lodged in her clothing began to melt and fell in thick droplets. Through the holes in her thick 
shoes they could see her bruised little feet. The thin dress she wore clung to her stiff limbs and revealed the outline of her pitiful little body which had already endured so much hardship and pain. She 
shuddered deeply, opening a pair of frightened eyes, and jumped like wild animal that has awoken to find itself caught in a trap. She seemed to try and hide her face beneath the ragged scarf she had 
tied under her chin. They thought her right arm must be crippled, so stiffly did she hold it across her chest. 

‘Don't be alarmed, we're not going to hurt you. Where are you from? Who are you?’ 

The more they spoke, the more frightened she became. She kept turning her head, as though expecting to find someone behind her ready to give her a beating. She cast furtive glances over the 
kitchen, the flagstones, the beams, and the shiny utensils. And then she looked outside, out through the two irregular-shaped windows which had been inserted into the old bay, and her gaze travelled 
all around the garden until it reached the white silhouettes of the trees which stood in the grounds of the Bishop’s Palace and loomed over the far wall. She seemed surprised to see the cathedral again 
and the Romanesque windows of the apse chapels at the end of a pathway on the left. She shuddered deeply once more as the warmth from the stove began to spread through her body. And then 
she turned her eyes to the floor, and sat motionless. 

‘Are you from Beaumont? ... Who is your father?’ 

Faced by her silence, Hubert imagined that her throat was perhaps too parched for her to speak. 

‘Instead of asking questions,’ he said, ‘we would be better off serving her a nice warm cup of café au lait.’ 

It was obviously a sensible idea, and Hubertine at once passed her own cup of coffee to the girl. She then cut two large pieces of bread for her but the child was still wary, and shrank away. Soon 
though the torments of hunger proved stronger, and she ate and drank greedily. To avoid disturbing her the couple remained silent. They were distressed to see that the little girl's hand trembled so 
violently that sometimes she missed her mouth all together. She used only her left hand to serve herself, and held her right arm stubbomly to her body. When she finished, she almost dropped the cup 
but wagged her arm lamely, and managed to catch it clumsily in the crook of her elbow. 

‘Have you hurt your arm?’ asked Hubertine. ‘Don’t be scared, show me, my darling.’ 

But as Hubertine touched her, the girl reacted violently, leaping up and hitting out. In the ensuing struggle, she moved her arm away from her side, and a small book bound in cloth boards that she had 
been hiding against her skin, fell out through a rip in her bodice. She tried to pick it up, and stood with her fists clenched angrily as she watched the two strangers open it and start reading. 

It was a record book issued by the Child Welfare Services in the region of the Seine. On the first page, beneath a medallion image of St Vincent de Paul, appeared various printed headings. After 
‘Surname of child’ a simple dash in ink filled the blank. Her ‘Christian names’ were recorded as ‘Angélique Marie’. And as for her dates, she had been born on 22 January 1851, and admitted on the 
23rd of the same month, with the registration number 1634. So her father and mother were unknown, and she had no other papers, not even a birth certificate. She had nothing apart from this coldly 
Officious little book bound in pale pink cloth. She had no one in the wide world, just this record of committal that numbered and classified her utter abandonment. 

‘Oh, a foundling!’ cried Hubertine. 

All at once, Angélique burst into a rage, babbling: 

‘I'm better than all the rest, | am! I’m better, better, better ... I've never stolen anything but they steal everything I’ve got ... Give me back what you've stolen.’ 

The Huberts watched astonished as she fervently proclaimed her own superiority, her little body quivering with impotent pride. They no longer recognized the blonde child with violet-coloured eyes and 
long neck graceful as a lily. Her eyes had turned black, her face was twisted with hatred, and her sensual neck had swollen as the blood pulsed through it. Now that she was warm she stood tall and 
hissed like a grass snake that has been rescued from the snow. 

‘Are you really a bad little girl, then?’ said the embroiderer gently. ‘We only want to find out who you are so we can help you.’ 

As his wife leafed through the book, he peered at it over her shoulder. The name of the foster mother was given on the second page. ‘On 25 January 1851, the infant Angélique Marie was placed in 
the care of a foster mother Francoise, wife of Sir Hamelin, a farmer by profession, who lives in the commune of Soulanges, in the district of Nevers, said foster mother receiving on their departure a 
month's food and a set of clothing.’ This was followed by a certificate of baptism, signed by the chaplain of the foundling hospital. There were also medical certificates completed when the child left the 
hospital and when she arrived at her destination. Four further pages were filled with columns containing details of the quarterly payments made, each one endorsed by the illegible signature of the tax 
official. 

‘What? Nevers!’ cried Hubertine. ‘You were brought up near Nevers?’ 

Unable to stop them reading the book, Angélique flushed, and sank into a defiant silence. But anger at last unsealed her lips, and she spoke of her foster mother. 

‘Mamma Nini would have thrashed you, that’s for sure. She always stood up for me, even if she slapped me around now and then. | wasn’t so badly off there, with all the animals...’ 

The words caught in her throat. She stammered out incoherent snatches about the meadows where she had taken their cow Red, the wide street where she had played with other children, the cakes 
she had baked, and a big dog that had bitten her. 

Hubert interrupted her, reading aloud: 

‘In the case of serious illness or mistreatment, the deputy inspector is authorized to move the child to a new foster mother.’ 

Below it stated that on 20 June 1860, the child Angélique Marie had been placed with Thérése, wife of Louis Franchomme, who were both artificial flower-makers residing in Paris. 

‘Now | understand,’ said Hubertine. ‘You fell ill and were taken back to Paris.’ 

But that was not it in fact. The Huberts learnt the full story only by drawing it out, little by little, from Angélique. Louis Franchomme, who was the cousin of Mamma Nini, had returned to his village for a 
month to recuperate from a fever. His wife, Thérése, had quickly grown fond of the little girl, and had been allowed to take her back to Paris on the understanding that she would train her as a flower- 
maker. Three months later her husband had died and, very sick herself, Thérése had been forced to go and stay with her brother, a tanner named Rabier who worked in Beaumont. She had died there 
in early December, after entrusting her sister-in-law with the little girl - who had been beaten, bullied and abused ever since. 

‘The Rabiers,’ whispered Hubert, ‘you know, I’ve heard of the Rabiers! They're tanners who live down by the Ligneul, in the lower town. The husband drinks, and his wife is thoroughly immoral.’ 

‘They treated me like a stray child they'd picked up in the street,’ raged Angélique, burning with injured pride. ‘They said that a bastard’s place was in the gutter. When she’d finished beating me, the 
woman would put out scraps of food on the floor for me, like | was her cat. Often | went to bed without eating ... Oh, by the end, | felt like killing myselfl’ 

She made an angry, despairing gesture. 

‘Yesterday, Christmas morning, they got drunk and grabbed me and threatened to gouge out my eyes with their thumbs, just for the fun of it. But it didn’t work out like out, they started fighting instead 
and thumped each other so hard they both collapsed on the bedroom floor. | thought they were dead ... I'd made up my mind to run away long before. But | wanted my little book. Mamma Nini would 
show it to me sometimes and say, “That's all you've got, you know, and if you didn’t have that, you’d have nothing.” And | knew where they hid it after Mamma Thérése died — at the top of the chest of 
drawers ... So | stepped over them and took out the book. | ran off holding it tight under my arm, next to my skin. But it was too big and | thought everyone would see it and try and steal it. Oh, | ran 
and ran! When it got dark | started to freeze under that doorway. | was so cold | thought | was going to die. But never mind, | haven't lost it, here it is!’ 

Just as the Huberts were closing the book to give it back to her, she darted up and tore it from their grasp. And then she sat down, slumping forwards on the table, and started sobbing, cradling the 
book in her arms, her cheek resting against the pink cloth cover. An agonizing humility overwhelmed her pride, and her whole being seemed to melt before these few, bitter pages with their dog-eared 
corners; it was a pitiful object, and yet her most treasured possession, offering as it did her only tie to the rest of humanity. She could never empty her heart of such profound despair, and her tears 
flowed on, unceasingly. In this abject state, she regained her prettiness and became once again a little blonde child with a pure, almond-shaped face, pale, tender, violet-coloured eyes, and a delicate, 
elongated neck which gave her the appearance of a virgin in a stained-glass window. All of a sudden she took Hubertine’s hand, pressed her eager lips against it and kissed it passionately. 

The Huberts felt a surge of compassion and, on the point of tears themselves, stammered, ‘Dear, dear child!’ 

So perhaps she wasn’t thoroughly bad after all? 

It might be possible for them to set her straight and curb these shockingly ferocious outbursts. ‘Don’t take me back there, | beg you!’ she stuttered. ‘Please don’t take me back!’ 

The husband and wife exchanged glances. It just so happened that they had been thinking since the autumn about taking in an apprentice to live under their roof, a young girl who would brighten up a 
house made melancholy by their childless sorrow. They made up their minds at once. ‘What do you think?’ asked Hubert. 

Hubertine answered calmly and deliberately. ‘I think we should.’ 

They immediately busied themselves with the formalities. The embroiderer went and related the story to the magistrate of Beaumont’s north canton, Sir Grandsire, one of his wife’s cousins, the only 
relative with whom she still remained in contact. The magistrate took care of everything. He wrote to the Child Welfare Services that quickly identified Angélique by her registration number, and he 
obtained permission for her to remain as an apprentice with the Huberts, who were widely recognized as a couple of the utmost propriety. The deputy inspector of the district came by to update her 
record book, and signed a contract with her new custodian, requiring him to treat the child with compassion, keep her in a state of cleanliness, and ensure that she attended school and church, and 
had a bed of her own. For its part, the welfare services undertook to pay Hubert the set fees and to issue her with clothing, in accordance with the regulations. Within ten days, everything was settled. 
Angélique slept high up in the house in the attic bedroom that had a view out onto the garden, and a storage room next to it. She had already begun to receive her first embroidery lessons. Before 
taking her to Mass on Sunday morning, Hubertine opened the old sideboard in the workshop where she kept the gold thread. She picked up the record book and placed it at the bottom of a drawer, 
saying: ‘Look where I’m putting it, in case you ever feel like taking it out. Don’t forget now.’ As she went into the cathedral that morning, Angélique found herself once again beneath the portal of St 
Agnes. There had been a partial thaw during the week and then the bitter cold had returned, and the snow covering the statues had half-melted and then set hard in a great mass of clumps and icicles. 
Everything was covered with a layer of ice, and the virgins were clad in transparent robes trimmed with glassy lace. Dorothea held a torch whose clear flames flowed downwards from her hands. A 
silver crown sat on Cecilia’s head spilling out brilliant pearls. Agatha bore a crystal breastplate over flesh torn by pincers. And it was as though the scenes in the tympanum and the little virgins on the 
arches had been preserved like this for centuries behind the glass and jewels of some great reliquary. A courtly cloak, spun from light and embroidered with stars, trailed from Agnes’s shoulders. Her 
lamb wore a fleece of diamonds, and her palm branch appeared a celestial blue. The whole portal gleamed with a pure light in the deep winter cold. Angélique recalled the night she had spent there 
under the protection of the virgins. She looked up at them and smiled. 


042 

BEAUMONT is made up of two completely separate and distinct towns. Perched ona hill, Beaumont-|Eglise has an ancient cathedral begun in the twelfth century, and a bishop’s palace, dating from just 
the seventeenth. Its population numbers barely one thousand souls, who live crammed into its narrow and stifling streets. By contrast, Beaumont-la-Ville, a former suburb of the old town, lies at the foot 
of the hillside on the banks of the Ligneul, and has expanded and grown prosperous thanks to its lace and cambric factories. Its population has swelled to nearly ten thousand, and it can boast wide 
open squares and an attractive sub-prefecture building, constructed in the modern style. The two cantons, the northern and the southern, have scarcely any dealings with one another, and these are 
restricted almost entirely to administrative matters. Although it lies only thirty leagues from Paris, a journey that can be made in two hours, Beaumont-l'Eglise seems immured within its ancient ramparts 
that have in fact all been demolished apart from three gates. It has an unusually sedentary population who have continued to lead the same lives as their ancestors, each generation exactly like the 
previous, for five hundred years. 

The cathedral accounts for everything, has brought everything into being, and preserves everything. A mother and a queen, it looms enormously over the little heap of low-standing houses that shelter 
like a brood of chicks beneath its stone wings. The inhabitants live for it and by it. The artisans toil and the shopkeepers trade simply to nourish, clothe, and maintain the cathedral and its clergy. And 
while you may occasionally run into a few members of the bourgeoisie there, they are the last surviving remnants of a population that has long since departed. The cathedral beats at the centre, each 
street is one of its veins, and the town breathes only with its lungs. And so it is that the spirit of an earlier age endures, the past piously slumbers on, and the town around it, sequestered from the 
outside world, bathes in an age-old atmosphere of tranquillity and faith. 

And of all the dwellings in this mystical town, the Huberts’ house, where Angélique was to live from this time onwards, was the one that stood closest to the cathedral, and was in fact adjoined to its 
very flesh. Undoubtedly some priest of long ago granted permission for it to be built there, between two buttresses, in an attempt to secure the enduring services of a master vestment-maker and 
supplier to the sacristy — the ancestor of this line of embroiderers. The colossal mass of the cathedral loomed over the narrow garden, on the southern side; first there were the walls of the side chapels, 
whose windows looked onto the flowerbeds, and then the soaring body of the nave, supported by the flying buttresses, and finally the vast lead-sheeted roof. The sun never penetrated to the bottom 


of the garden, and ivy and box were all that flourished there. The great curved roof of the apse cast a perpetual shade that was at once mild and sweet-smelling, holy, sepulchral, and pure. The cool 
tranquillity of the greenish half-light was disturbed only by the pealing of the bells which drifted down from the twin towers. The whole house would quiver then; it had merged and fused into the ancient 
stones, and was nourished by their lifeblood. The simplest of ceremonies would set the house atremble: High Mass, the rumblings of the organ, the choirmen’s voices, right down to the troubled sighs 
of the faithful, would hum through all its rooms, soothing the house with a sacred breath, blown from invisible realms; and sometimes it seemed as though fumes of incense seeped through the warm 
walls. 

For five years Angélique grew up there, as though confined within convent walls, far removed from the world. The only time she went out was on Sundays, when she went to hear the seven o'clock 
Mass. Hubertine had obtained permission to keep Angélique out of school, as she feared that the child might fall in with bad company. This cramped and ancient building, and its garden, in which a 
deathly hush prevailed, were Angélique’s entire universe. She occupied a whitewashed bedroom under the eaves and came downstairs in the morning to have breakfast, and went back upstairs to the 
workshop and her embroidery on the first floor. These rooms, along with the turret containing the spiral stone staircase, were the only parts of the house she visited, and were in fact its oldest, not 
having been altered from one age to the next. She never entered the Huberts’ bedroom, and only rarely ventured into the sitting room downstairs; these were the two rooms that had been redecorated 
according to modern tastes. In the sitting room, the beams had been plastered over and the ceiling ornamented with a central rose and palmette cornices. The wallpaper that was patterned with large 
yellow flowers, dated from the First Empire, as did the white marble chimney-piece and the mahogany furniture - a pedestal table, a sofa, and four armchairs covered in Utrecht velvet. On the rare 
occasions when she came downstairs to change the pieces of embroidery that hung on display in the window, she sometimes glanced outside, and saw always the same unvarying scene: the portal 
of St Agnes blocking off the street; a pious old lady pushing open one of the doors that then swung softly to; and, opposite, the shops of the goldsmith and the candle-maker with their rows of communion 
chalices and stout candles, where no customer ever seemed to enter. And all through Beaumont-'Eglise - along the Rue Magloire, behind the Bishop’s Palace, and the Grand’Rue, off which the Rue 
des Orfévres runs, and in the Place du Cloitre, dominated by the two soaring towers — a cloistral peace lulled the drowsy air and settled slowly with the pallid daylight onto the deserted cobbles. 
Hubertine took it upon herself to complete Angélique’s education. She subscribed to the old view that a woman’s schooling is more than complete once she has mastered spelling and can do her sums. 
But she had to battle with the wayward child, who wasted many hours staring out the window, a very meagre diversion, as it was just the garden that lay beyond. Angélique took little interest in reading, 
and although she attempted many dictation exercises, drawn from a selection of classic authors, she never managed to spell out an entire page correctly. Nevertheless, her handwriting was very 
charming, and she confidently traced out her slender characters in the erratic style of a grande dame of a bygone age. In other areas, such as geography, history, and arithmetic, her ignorance remained 
untroubled. What was the point of knowledge? It was utterly useless. Later, when it was time for her first communion, she learnt the catechism by heart in such a burst of pious zeal that everyone was 
amazed by the accuracy of her recall. 

Although they treated her gently, the Huberts often had cause to despair during that first year. Angélique displayed all the makings of a very fine embroideress but bewildered them with her sudden 
changes of mood and inexplicable bouts of laziness after days of diligent application. She suddenly tured shiftless and sly, and pilfered sugar, her face appearing flushed, with dark rings under her 
eyes. If anyone tried to scold her, she answered back viciously. Sometimes when they tried to bring her to heel, her pride revolted and she flew into a wild frenzy, quivering tensely, lashing out with 
kicks and punches, raging to bite and scratch. They recoiled with fear before this little monster, horrified by the malign impulses that stirred within her. Who was she, then? Where had she come from? 
Foundlings, in most cases, are the children of criminality and vice. On two occasions, filled with sadness, and ruing their decision to take her in, they resolved to be rid of her and return her to the 
welfare services. But at the end of each of these terrible episodes, with the walls still ringing, the child dissolved in a flood of tears, offering up ardent expressions of remorse, and threw herself to the 
floor with such eagerness to receive her punishment, that they had to forgive her. 

Little by little, Hubertine gained authority over her. With her warm and open nature, her imposing demeanour of calm strength, and her equitable good sense, she was made for instructing the child. 
She taught her renunciation and submission, setting these against passion and pride. Obedience was the essence of life. One had to obey God, parents, superiors, an entire hierarchy worthy of respect, 
beyond whose bounds life grew disordered and meaningless. After each act of defiance, she set the child some menial chore as punishment, as a way of teaching her humility - washing the dishes, 
cleaning the kitchen; and she stayed there until the job was done, ensuring that the child remained bent over the flagstones, raging at first but in the end subdued. Hubertine was especially concerned 
by the child’s passions, by the ardour and intensity of her caresses. On several occasions she had caught her kissing her own hands. She watched as the young girl worked herself into a feverish 
passion over images, little engravings of holy scenes, and the Jesus figurines she collected; and then, one evening, she found her in a faint, eyes damp with tears, her head slumped forward on the 
table, her mouth pressed against the pictures. When Hubertine confiscated these things a terrible scene ensued, the child screaming and weeping as though she were being flayed alive. From that 
time onwards Hubertine kept a tight rein on her and refused to tolerate her fits of passion, overwhelming her with work, surrounding her with silence and calm when she sensed that the child was 
starting to grow agitated, her eyes wild, her cheeks burning. 

Hubertine found an aid in the book issued by the Child Welfare Services. Every three months when the tax official came to sign it, Angélique remained plunged in gloom until evening. A sharp pain ran 
through her breast if she chanced to glimpse the book as she fetched a bobbin of gold thread from the sideboard. On a day when she seethed with angry spite, and nothing could calm her, she was 
rummaging wildly through things at the back the drawer when the sight of the book appeared to stun her. Heaving great sobs, she threw herself at the Huberts’ feet, humbling herself before them, 
stammering that they had been wrong to take her in, and that she was not fit to eat their bread. From that day on, the mere thought of the book was often enough to keep her anger in check. 

In this way Angélique reached the age of 12, the age of first communion. The atmosphere of calm that enfolded the little house slumbering in the shadow of the cathedral, fragrant with incense and set 
quivering by hymns, aided the slow improvement of this wild shoot, uprooted from goodness knows where and replanted in the mystical soil of the narrow garden. Then, too, there was the ordered life 
they led, working every day, isolated from the outside world, with no sound from the sleepy neighbourhood ever reaching them. But the gentle spirit of the place was shaped above all by the great love 
the Huberts shared that seemed to have been deepened by an incurable remorse. For his part, Hubert spent his days trying to efface from his wife’s memory the injury he had done her by marrying 
her against her mother’s will. After the death of their child, he had felt very clearly that she blamed him for this punishment, and he had striven to obtain forgiveness. This had long since been granted; 
she loved him deeply. At times though he doubted it, and these doubts made him wretched. In order to be certain that the dead woman, her stubborn mother, had indeed relented as she lay there in 
the ground, he would have liked to have another child. This child of mercy was their sole desire, and he lived at his wife’s feet, worshipping her with a conjugal passion that was both ardent and chaste, 
as though in a state of unending betrothal. Though he did not dare kiss her hair in front of their apprentice, he still entered their bedroom, after twenty years of marriage, troubled by the strong emotions 
a young groom feels on his wedding night. Their bedroom was styled simply, painted in white and grey, with wallpaper patterned in blue posies, and walnut furniture upholstered in cretonne. No sound 
ever came from it but affection emanated from there, warming the whole house. Angélique was surrounded by love, and grew up very passionate and pure. 

A book completed the undertaking. As she rummaged about one morning, turning everything on a dusty shelf in the workshop upside down, she discovered among the discarded embroidery tools a 
very old copy of The Golden Legend by Jacobus de Voragine. This French translation, bearing a date of 1549, must have been bought many years before by some master vestment-maker intending 
to consult the pictures which were full of very useful information about the saints. For a long time she was interested in little apart from the pictures, old woodcut engravings fashioned with simple faith 
that enchanted her. As soon as she was allowed to go off and play, she took the quarto volume, bound in yellow calfskin, and started leafing slowly through it; first came the half-title, in red and black, 
with the bookseller’s address, ‘At Paris, in the Rue Neufve Nostre Dame, at the sygne of Saynte Johan Baptest’; and then the title, flanked by medallion images of the four apostles, and framed below 
by the adoration of the three magi and above by the triumph of Jesus Christ trampling on the bones of the dead. And then the pictures followed on, ornamented letters, and large and middle-sized 
woodcuts in the running text, across page after page: the Annunciation, an enormous angel showering a frail little Mary with rays of light; the Massacre of the Innocents, cruel Herod in the middle of a 
pile of small corpses; the crib, with Jesus between the Virgin and St Joseph, who is holding a candle; St John the Almoner giving to the poor; St Matthias smashing an idol; St Nicholas in bishop’s garb 
with children in a tub to his right; and all the female saints, Agnes, her neck pierced by a sword, Christina, her breasts torn by pincers, Genevieve, with her lambs following her, Juliana receiving a 
flogging, Anastasia being burnt alive, Mary of Egypt doing penance in the desert, Mary Magdalene carrying the bowl of perfume. More and yet more of them streamed by, each inspiring greater terror 
and pity; it was like one of those tales, at once appalling and enchanting, that make your heart ache and moisten your eyes with tears. 

Little by little, Angélique became curious to know exactly what the engravings represented. The two crowded columns of text that remained as black as at their first printing on the yellowed paper, 
frightened her with their barbaric Gothic letters. However, she grew accustomed to them, and learnt to decipher the characters and understand the abbreviations and contractions, and became adept 
at guessing the meanings of expressions and archaic words. And at last she was able to read them fluently, and rejoiced as though she had resolved some mystery, and was filled with triumph whenever 
she overcame some new difficulty. As she toiled away, a dazzling world emerged out of the darkness and she entered into celestial splendour. The few classics she owned, cold, dry tomes, ceased to 
exist for her. It was the Legend alone that fired her passion, and she would remain hunched over it, her brow resting on her hands, so entirely absorbed that ordinary life faded far away, and she was 
oblivious to time passing. And all this while, out of the depths of the unknown, she beheld the great dream blossoming. 

God is a kindly figure, and then there are all the saints. They are born predestined, voices herald them, and their mothers have dazzling dreams. They are all strong, beautiful and triumphant. They are 
wreathed in light and their faces are radiant. Dominic has a star on his brow. They can read the minds of men and repeat aloud the thoughts of others. They have the gift of prophecy and their predictions 
always come true. Their number is infinite: there are bishops and monks, virgins and prostitutes, beggars and lords of royal blood, naked hermits living off roots, old men dwelling in caves with does. 
They all share the same story: they grow up in the love of Christ, believe in him, refuse to sacrifice to false gods, are tortured and die in glory. Emperors grow weary of persecuting them. Hung upon a 
cross, Andrew preaches to twenty thousand people over the course of two days. Mass conversions take place, and forty thousand men are baptized all at once. And if crowds do not convert after 
witnessing miracles, they flee in terror. Saints are accused of practising magic, they are given riddles which they unravel, and are pitted against learned men who are struck dumb. When they are 
brought into temples to be sacrificed, idols are overturned by a breath of air and shatter. A virgin ties her girdle around the neck of a Venus that crumbles to dust. The ground trembles and the temple 
of Diana collapses, struck by a thunderbolt; people rise up in revolt, civil wars break out. And it is common then for torturers to ask to be baptized, and for kings to kneel at the feet of ragged saints, who 
have taken a vow of poverty. Sabina flees her father’s house. Paula abandons her five children and abstains from bathing. They are purified by self-denial and fasting. They abjure wheat and oil. 
Germanus sprinkles his meals with ashes. Bernard is unable to distinguish between different foods, and only recognizes the taste of pure water. Agathon keeps a stone in his mouth for three years. 
Augustine despairs of his sins, such as taking enjoyment in watching a dog run. They disdain health and prosperity, and rejoice in the privations that kill the body. And so they dwell triumphantly in 
gardens where there are stars instead of flowers and the leaves of trees burst into song. They slay dragons, raise tempests and calm them; they hover in ecstasies two cubits above the ground. Widows 
provide for their needs while they are alive, and are told in dreams to go and bury them when they die. Extraordinary events befall them, marvellous adventures, as thrilling as any of the old romances. 
And when their graves are opened after hundreds of years, sweet odours waft forth. 

Facing the saints, there are devils, innumerable devils. ‘They flee about us as flyes and fyl the ayer withoute nombre. This ayer is as full of devylles and of wycked spirytes as the sonne bemes ben full 
of small motes thate is small dust or poudre.’ And the battle wages eternally. The saints are always victorious but they must repeat each victory over and again. The more devils driven away, the more 
return. Six thousand six hundred and sixty-six of them are counted in the body of a single woman, who is rid of them by Fortunatus. They wriggle about, and speak and cry out in the voices of the 
possessed, whose flanks they set wildly aquiver. They get in through noses, ears and mouths, and exit howling after terrible struggles lasting days. At every bend in the road there flounders a man 
possessed, and a passing saint joins battle. Basil wrestles to save a young man, After lying down in a graveyard, Macarius spends a whole night defending himself against an onslaught. At the bedsides 
of the dead, the angels have no choice but to rain blows on the demons if they wish to take possession of the departing souls. On other occasions, it is a battle of minds and wits. Jokes are played, 
each tries to outsmart the other; the apostle Peter and Simon the Magician vie to outdo one another with their miracles. Satan is always on the prowl, adopting any form he likes, disguising himself as 
a woman, or even taking on the appearance of a saint. But, as soon as he is defeated, his true ugliness appears: ‘A blacke catte thate was more than a grete dogge, and had grete eyen and flambygne, 
her tongue longe, brode, and blody, and longe unto the navell. She had the tayle croked and reysed up on hygh, and shewed the after ende, out of whiche yssued a terryble stenche.’ He is all they 
think about, the great object of their hate. They fear him and they mock him. He is not even treated fairly. However terrible his cauldrons may seem, he remains the eternal dupe. All the pacts he makes 
are broken, by trickery or violence. Frail women knock him to the ground, Margaret crushes his head beneath her foot, Juliana staves in his flanks with blows from an iron chain. And the sum of all this 
is that serenity prevails, along with scorn for evil, since it is impotent, and a conviction in the efficacy of good, since virtue rules supreme. All one has to do is cross oneself, and the devil is powerless: 
he lets out a howl and vanishes. When a virgin makes the sign of the cross, all the regions of hell cave in. 

In the battle between the saints and Satan, many appalling torments are inflicted. Torturers smear martyrs with honey and leave them to the flies. They are made to walk barefoot over broken glass 
and glowing embers, and are dropped into ditches containing reptiles. They are lashed with lead-tipped whips, and are nailed alive into coffins that are thrown into the sea. They are hung up by the hair 
and set on fire; their wounds are doused with quicklime, boiling pitch, or molten lead. They are made to sit in chairs of white-hot bronze; glowing helmets are thrust on their heads. Their flanks are 
bumed with torches, their thighs broken on anvils, their eyes torn out, their tongues cut off, their fingers broken one by one. But their suffering does not matter; the saints remain disdainful, and accept 
further agonies impatiently, euphorically. A miraculous power protects them at all times, and they drive their torturers to exhaustion. John drinks poison and is none the worse for it. Bristling with arrows, 
Sebastian smiles. On other occasions, arrows hang suspended in mid-air to the martyr’s right or left, or turn around and put out the eyes of the archer who had loosed them. They drink molten lead as 
though it were iced water. Lions lie down and lick their hands like lambs. St Lawrence finds his gridiron pleasantly cool, and calls out: ‘Thou cursed wretche, thou hast rosted the one syde, turne that 
other and ete, for it hath rosted ynough.’ Cecilia is set in a boiling bath ‘whiche her semed was a place colde and well attempered, and she felte not one drope of swette’. Christina is impervious to all 


forms of torture: her father has her beaten by twelve men who grow too weary to continue; another torturer takes over, ties her to a wheel, and lights a fire beneath her, and the fire spreads, incinerating 
fifteen hundred people. He throws her into the sea with a stone tied around her neck but angels bear her up. Jesus comes and baptizes her himself, and then entrusts her to St Michael, who brings her 
back to land. And, at the last, another torturer locks her in a room with vipers that coil around her neck in a gentle caress, and so he leaves her in an oven for five days but she just sings, and feels not 
the slightest discomfort. Vincent, who is subjected to even greater torments, remains untouched by pain: his limbs are broken, his ribs are raked with iron combs until his entrails spill out, he is stabbed 
all over with long needles, he is thrown onto a brazier whose coals are doused by the blood pouring from his wounds, he is returned to prison and his feet nailed to a post. Dismembered, burnt, his 
stomach gaping open, he remains alive; and his torments are transformed into the sweetness of flowers, the dungeon fills with dazzling light, and angels accompany him in song, all on a carpet of 
roses. ‘The swete sowne of the songe, and the swetenes and odour of the floures was smelled out of the pryson. And whan the kepers had seen this that they sawe within, they were converted and 
turned to the fayth. And whan Dacian herde this he was wood and sayd: What shall we do to hym more, we ben overcomen.’ This is the common cry of the tormentors; and the account always finishes 
with their conversion or their death. Their hands are struck by paralysis. They perish violently: they choke on fish bones, they are crushed by lightning bolts, their chariots splinter beneath them. The 
dungeons containing the saints fill with radiance and Mary and the apostles slip effortlessly through the walls. Help is always at hand and apparitions descend from an opening in the heavens, where 
God appears, holding a gem-encrusted crown. And so death is a thing of joy that they defy, and parents are elated when one of their own succumbs. On Mount Ararat, ten thousand men expire on their 
crosses. Near Cologne, the eleven thousand virgins are slaughtered by the Huns. In the circuses, bones crack between the teeth of wild beasts. At the age of 3, Quiricus, who is endowed by the Holy 
Spirit with the ability to talk like a grown man, suffers martyrdom. Children at the breast hurl insults at torturers. Disdain and loathing for the flesh, that tawdry human covering, sharpen their pain with 
exquisite celestial pleasure. It matters little whether the flesh is torn, crushed, or burnt; they welcome torment, endlessly: the flesh can never be violated enough. They all call out for a blade of iron, for 
a sword-thrust through the throat that is the only thing that can kill them. Tied to the stake, with a wild, jeering mob all around her, Eulalia inhales the flames so that she may die more quickly. God 
grants her wish, and a white dove flies out of her mouth and ascends to heaven. 

Angélique was filled with wonder as she read. The litany of horrors, the triumph of joy - she thrilled to all this, so far was it out of the ordinary. But she was fond too of other, gentler aspects of the 
Legend — the animals, for instance, a whole ark’s worth that inhabit it. She was fascinated by the crows and eagles whose task it was to feed the hermits. And how many marvellous stories there were 
about lions! The helpful lion that digs a grave for Mary of Egypt; the flaming lion that guards the door to the houses of ill repute where the proconsuls bring the virgins; and Jerome’s lion that is given an 
ass to look after and, after it is stolen, goes off and fetches it back. And then there is the wolf that is struck by remorse and returns a stolen pig. Bernard excommunicates flies, which fall out of the air, 
dead. Remi and Blaise feed birds at their table, bless them and restore them to health. Francis, ‘full of ryght grete simplycite lyke a dove’, preaches to them, and exhorts them to love God. ‘There was 
also on a tyme a byrde upon a fygge tree besyde his cell thate sange oft full swetely, and saynt Fraunceys put forth his hande and called that byrde. And anone the byrde obeyed and came upon his 
hande. And he sayd to her: Synge my syster and prayse thy Lord. And than anone she songe, and departed not tyll she had lycence.’ This passage was an endless source of fascination to Angélique, 
who had the idea she might try summoning swallows herself, and was curious to see if they would come. And then there were the stories she couldn’t reread without laughing herself silly. Christopher, 
the gentle giant who carried Jesus, brought tears of hilarity to her eyes. She choked with mirth over the story of the governor's misadventures with Anastasia’s three chambermaids — he goes into the 
kitchen to find them, and kisses the pots and pans, thinking he is kissing the women. ‘He was so foule horryble and blacke that whan he yssued out his meyny that awayted his comynge supposed that 
he had ben out of his wytte. And they bette hym well, and after fledde fro hym for fere, and lefte hym there alone.’ She laughed deliriously whenever the devil received a beating, especially when Juliana, 
who was tempted by him in her cell, gave him such an extraordinary flogging with her chains. ‘Whan the provost commanded to brynge forthe lulyane before hym, she came out drawyng after her the 
devyll. And the devyll cryed and sayd: My lady lulyane, | pray you, doo no harme unto me. And so she drewe hym thurgh the market and afterward caste hym in to the foulest pytt.’ As she worked on 
her embroidery, she recounted these legends to the Huberts that were far more interesting than any fairy tale. She had read them so many times that she knew them by heart. There was the legend of 
the Seven Sleepers, who fled from persecution, were walled up in a cave, and slept for three hundred and seventy-seven years and, when they finally awoke, caused much amazement to the emperor 
Theodosius. And then there was the legend of St Clement, with its unending series of astonishing and heart-rending adventures involving an entire family, a father, mother, and three sons, driven apart 
by great misfortunes but finally reunited thanks to the most wonderful miracles. Her tears flowed, she dreamt about the legends at night, and she lived entirely in this tragic and triumphant world of 
marvels, a supernatural realm where every virtue is rewarded with unbounded happiness. 

When Angélique made her first communion, she felt as though she were hovering above the ground just like the saints. She was a young Christian of the early Church and placed herself in God’s 
hands, having learnt in the book that she could not be saved without grace. The Huberts worshipped simply: Mass on Sundays and communion on the great feast days. They did so with the quiet faith 
of the meek and, in small part, out of a sense of tradition and for the benefit of their clientele, with all the vestment-makers’ sons following their fathers’ habit of taking Easter communion. Hubert 
sometimes left off tightening an embroidery frame to listen as the child read the legends aloud, and trembled just like her, his hair ruffling slightly in a breath of air from the invisible realms. He shared 
her passion and wept when he saw her in her white dress. That day passed as in a dream and both returned from the church weary and dazed. The ever-sensible Hubertine, who was critical of excess 
even where good things were concerned, felt obliged to reproach them that evening. From then on, she had to battle against Angélique’s zeal and, in particular, the passion for charity that had seized 
her. Francis had taken poverty as his mistress, Julian the Almoner called the poor his lords, Gervasius and Protasius washed the feet of the wretched, and Martin shared his cloak with them Following 
Lucy's example, the child wished to sell up everything and give away the proceeds. At first she disposed of the little things she owned, and then began to ransack the house. It reached the point where 
she was giving things away lavishly and indiscriminately to the undeserving. One evening, two days after her first communion, when she was reprimanded for throwing some clothes out of her window 
to a drunk woman, she relapsed into her old vicious ways, flying into a terrible frenzy. And then, overcome by shame, and unwell, she kept to her bed for three days. 

The weeks and months slipped by. Two years later, Angélique had turned fourteen, and was becoming a woman. When she read the Legend, she heard a ringing in her ears, and the blood beat in the 
delicate blue veins around her temples; and she was filled now with a tender fellow-feeling for the virgins. 

Virginity is the consort of the angels, the custody of all virtue, the conquest of the devil, and the dominion of faith. It offers grace and is invincible perfection. Lucy is made so heavy by the Holy Spirit 
that a thousand men and five pairs of oxen cannot fulfil the proconsul’s order and drag her off to a house of ill repute. A governor who wishes to kiss Anastasia is struck blind. During their torments, the 
innocence of the virgins shines brightly and, when iron combs rake their white skin, rivers of milk, instead of blood, stream out. The story of a young Christian woman is repeated in ten different places: 
she flees her family disguised in a monk’s robes and is then accused of wronging a local girl, and bears the calumny without protesting her innocence but triumphs at last when she is suddenly revealed 
to be an innocent member of the other sex. Eugenia is brought before a judge, whom she recognizes as her father, and so tears open her robe, revealing herself. The battle to remain chaste is eternally 
fought afresh, and goading desire continually strikes anew. And so it is wise for the male saints to fear women. The world is strewn with pitfalls, and hermits go to the deserts, where there are no 
women. They struggle bitterly, flagellate themselves and throw themselves naked into brambles or snow. A recluse helping his mother to cross a ford wraps his fingers in his cloak. A bound martyr, 
tempted by a girl, bites off his own tongue, and spits it in her face. Francis declares that he has no greater enemy than his own body. Bernard cries out ‘Stop thief!’ to defend himself against the lady of 
the house. When Pope Leo administers the host to a woman, she kisses his hand, and so he cuts it off at the wrist but the Virgin Mary restores it. They all extol the idea that husbands and wives should 
live apart. Alexis, who is married and very wealthy, advises his wife to remain chaste, and then goes away. Couples marry only as a precursor to dying. Justina is tormented by the sight of Cyprian, 
resists, converts him, and walks with him to their execution. Cecilia is loved by an angel, and reveals this secret on her wedding night to Valerian, her husband, who agrees not to touch her, and to be 
baptized so that he may see the angel. He found her ‘within her chambre spekyng with an aungell, and this aungell had two crownes of roses thate he helde in his hande, of whiche he gave one to 
Cecylye and the other to Valeryan sayenge: Kepe ye these crownes with an undefouled and a clene body.’ Death is stronger than love; it offers up a challenge to life. Hilary beseeches God to call his 
daughter Apia to heaven, so that she may avoid marrying; she dies, and her mother asks the father to have her called up to heaven as well; which is done. The Virgin Mary takes the fiancés of women 
for herself. A nobleman related to the king of Hungary renounces a young woman of great beauty as soon as Mary enters the contest. ‘Anone appered tofore hym the gloryous virgyn Marye and sayd 
to hym: | am fayre and gracyous. Wherfore levest thou me and takest thou an other wyfe?’ and he betroths her. 

Among all these female saints, Angélique had her favourites: those whose lessons touched her heart, and moved her so deeply that she changed her ways. She was captivated by the wise Catherine, 
who is born in the purple, and displays immense learning at the age of 18 when she argues with the fifty orators and grammarians ranged against her by the emperor Maximian. She confounds them 
and reduces them to silence. ‘They were abasshed and wyst not what to saye but were styll. And the emperour was replenysshed with felony agaynst them, and began to blame them by cause they 
were overcomen so fouly of one mayde.’ The fifty then declare to him that they are converting. ‘And whan the tyraunt herde this thynge he was esprysed with grete woodnes and commaunded that 
they all shold be brent in the myddes of the cyte.’ To Angélique, Catherine seemed the invincible philosopher, whose wisdom was as noble and as dazzling as her beauty, the one saint she would have 
liked to be, so that she too could have converted men, and been fed by a dove in prison, before having her head cut off. But it was Elizabeth, daughter of the king of Hungary, above all, who served as 
an enduring exemplar. Every time her pride revolted, or she was seized by violent anger, Angélique thought about this woman, a model of kindness and simplicity, who is full of piety at the age of 5, 
and refuses to play games, and sleeps on the floor in homage to God; later she is the obedient and abstemious wife of the landgrave of Thuringia, presenting a cheerful face to her husband although 
she weeps floods of tears every night, and at the last is a chaste widow, happy to live as a pauper after being driven from her lands. ‘Her clothynge was course and vyle, she ware a russet mantell, her 
gowne of an other foule colour. The sleves of her cote were broken and amended with peces of other colour.’ The king, her father, sends out an earl to fetch her back. ‘Whan the erle sawe her syt in 
suche an habyte and spynnyng, he escryed for sorowe and sayd: There was never kynges doughter that ware suche an habyte, ne seen spynnyng woll.’ She is the perfect embodiment of Christian 
humility, and lives among beggars, eating only black bread, and dresses their wounds without the slightest repugnance, wears coarse clothing like them, sleeps on the hard ground, and follows 
processions in bare feet. ‘She wasshed otherwhile the dysshes and the vessel of the kechyn, and she hyd her otherwhile that the chamberers shold not let her. And she wold say: Yf | coude fynde an 
other lyfe more despysed | wold have taken it.’ And so Angélique, who had previously stiffened with anger when she was made to scrub the kitchen, now toiled away at menial chores whenever the 
brutal urge to bully and humiliate stirred inside her. In the end, one saint was dearer to her than any other, dearer even than Catherine and Elizabeth, and this was Agnes, the child martyr. Her heart 
thrilled whenever she came across her in the Legend, for this virgin, with her cloak of long hair, had protected her in the cathedral doorway. How pure the flame of love burns within her when she is 
accosted at the school gate by the governor's son and turns him down! ‘Go fro me thou fardell of synne, nourysshyng of evylles, and morsell of deth, and departe.’ How finely she glorifies her lover! ‘| 
am now embraced of hym of whom the moder is a virgyn, and his fader knewe never woman. The sonne and the mone mervayle them of his beaute, by whose odour deed men ryse agayn to lyf.’ And 
when Aspasius commands a soldier to ‘put a swerde in her body’, she ascends into paradise to be united with her ‘whyte and rody spouse’. For several months now, in times of distress, when the blood 
was throbbing feverishly in her temples, Angélique had appealed to Agnes, and begged for her help — and all at once she seemed to feel refreshed. Agnes was constantly to be glimpsed around her, 
and it dismayed her that she often did and thought things that must grieve the saint. One evening when she was covering her own hands with kisses, something she still occasionally liked to do, she 
suddenly blushed deeply and looked around, ashamed, even though she was alone, for she knew that the saint had seen her. Agnes was the guardian of her body. 

At fifteen, Angélique was thus a delightful girl. Admittedly, not even the cloistered, hardworking life she led, the cathedral’s peaceful shadow, and the Legend with all its lovely saints were enough to 
shape her into an angel or a creature of absolute perfection. She still flew into violent tempers and new faults reared up unexpectedly from the ungoverned recesses of her soul. Afterwards, however, 
she was thoroughly ashamed: she was striving so hard to be perfect! And she was, at heart, so compassionate, spirited, unworldly, and pure! On the way home from one of the long walks that the 
Huberts took twice a year, on Whit Monday and Assumption Day, she had pulled up a sweet-briar, and for fun had replanted it in their narrow garden. She clipped it and watered it, and it grew back 
straighter, and sprouted larger, sweet-scented roses — for which she had been waiting, with her customary passion, having been loath to make a graft to it, as she wished to see whether by some 
miracle it would flower. She danced around it, chanting with delight: ‘It’s me! it's me!’ And if anyone teased her about the rosebush that she had plucked from the roadside, she would laugh too, her 
face a little pale as tears began to well. Her violet eyes were a little more gentle, her lips, parting slightly, revealed small white teeth, and her blonde hair, delicate as sunlight, haloed her long, oval face 
with gold. She had grown taller but not thin, and still held her neck and shoulders with proud grace. She had a rounded bust and a supple waist, and was bright, healthy and exceptionally beautiful; her 
soul was chaste, her flesh innocent, and she bloomed with immense charm. 

The Huberts’ affection for her deepened with every passing day. The idea of adopting her had occurred to them both but neither said anything for fear of reviving their perpetual sorrow. And so the 
morning when the husband came to his decision in the bedroom, his wife collapsed into a chair and burst into tears. Wouldn't adopting a child amount to giving up on ever having one of their own? Of 
course, at their age, they could never count on it happening; and so she agreed, won over by the lovely idea of making the girl her daughter. When they spoke of this to Angélique, she threw herself 
into their arms, choking on her tears. It was decided: she would stay with them in this home that she had already filled with her presence, and that had been rejuvenated by her youthful spirit and made 
merry by her laughter. But as soon as they took the first step, they were dismayed by an obstacle that arose. When they consulted the magistrate, Sir Grandsire, he explained that it was completely 
impossible for them to adopt Angélique, as any adoptee was required by law to be of age. Seeing how much this news upset them, Sir Grandsire suggested the expedient of establishing an unofficial 
guardianship: any individual over 50 could legally take charge of a minor aged under 15 by becoming the child’s unofficial guardian. The ages of the parties were suitable and they took up this suggestion, 
delighted; and it was even agreed that they would then confer adoption on their ward in their will, as permitted by the civil code. Sir Grandsire said he would take charge of the husband’s application 
and the wife’s authorization, and then wrote to the Director of Welfare Services, the legal guardian of all children in care, whose consent was required. The matter was investigated, and the documents 
were at last filed in Paris with the relevant magistrate. Only the final report remained to be delivered, constituting the deed of guardianship, when the Huberts were struck by a belated misgiving. 


Before adopting Angélique in this way, shouldn't they make an effort to locate her family? If the mother were still alive, what right had they to decide the girl’s fate without knowing for certain whether 
she had been abandoned? And then there was also that unknown factor, the degenerate stock from which the child perhaps came that had caused them concern before, and which now returned to 
worry them. It tormented them so much they could no longer sleep. 
Hubert left abruptly for Paris. It was a great disruption in his peaceful existence. He lied to Angélique, saying that he was required in person to make the final arrangements for the guardianship. He 
hoped to know everything within twenty-four hours. But in Paris the days went by, and obstacles arose at every step. He spent an entire week there, was sent from one official to the next, and traipsed 
endlessly about, distraught and on the verge of tears. At first he received a very brusque reception at the Child Welfare Services. The administration had a rule that children could not be informed about 
the circumstances of their birth until they reached the age of majority. He was sent away three momings in a row. He had to be persistent, and explained his case in four different offices; he grew hoarse 
presenting himself as her unofficial guardian, until at last a deputy chief clerk, a tall, curt fellow, deigned to inform him that no precise documentation whatsoever existed in the matter. The administration 
knew nothing: a midwife had brought in Angélique Marie without giving the mother’s name. At his wits’ end, he was just about to set off for Beaumont again when an idea struck him, and he returned 
for a fourth time — and asked to see the birth certificate that would naturally record the midwife’s name. Another ordeal ensued. At last he obtained a name - Madam Foucart, and even learnt that in 
1850 this woman had been living in the Rue des Deux-Ecus. And so he ran around town once more. One end of the Rue des Deux-Ecus had been pulled down, and none of the shopkeepers in the 
neighbouring streets could remember a Madam Foucart. He consulted a directory but her name was not to be found. Peering up at the shop signs, he realised he had no choice but to go up and speak 
to the different midwives; and this was in fact how he found out what he wanted. He had the good luck to come across an old lady who cried out that certainly she knew Madam Foucart! Such a worthy 
woman, who'd had so many strokes of bad luck! She lived in the Rue Censier, on the other side of Paris. He rushed over there. Having learnt from experience, he resolved to make a more diplomatic 
approach. But Madam Foucart, an enormous woman mounded onto two short legs, did not allow him to ask his questions in the careful order he had prepared. As soon as he mentioned the child’s 
Christian names and her date of admission, Madam Foucart broke in and related the whole story in a flood of rancour. Oh, so the little girl was still alive! Well she could be proud to have an utter whore 
for a mother! Yes indeed, Madam Sidonie, as she was known since she became a widow, a woman with very good family connections, whose brother was a government minister, it was said — although 
that didn’t stop her from engaging in the most shameful activities! And she explained how she had come to know her — when the slut was running a shop in the Rue Saint-Honoré selling fruit and olive 
oil from Provence, soon after arriving from Plassans that she and her husband had left in order to seek their fortune. With her husband dead and buried, she had given birth to a child fifteen months 
later, without knowing exactly where she had got it, for she was as dry as an invoice, as cold as an overdue notice, and as brutal and uncaring as a bailiffs officer. A mistake can be forgiven but 
ingratitude! After the shop had gone under, hadn't she, Madam Foucart, provided for her during her confinement; hadn't she gone so far as to take the child off her hands by placing it with the authorities? 
And her reward for all this was that when she, in turn, had fallen on hard times, she hadn’t even been able to get a month’s rent out of her, let alone the fifteen francs she had lent her from her own 
purse. These days Madam Sidonie had a little shop and three upstairs rooms in the Rue du Suburb-Poissonniére where, under the pretence of selling lace, she sold all sorts of things ... Oh yes, indeed, 
if you had a mother like that, you were better off not knowing her! An hour later Hubert was loitering outside Madam Sidonie’s shop. He caught sight of a thin, pale woman, of uncertain age and rather 
sexless, wearing a threadbare black dress covered in all sorts of stains from her dubious activities. Never had any memory of her daughter, born of a chance encounter, warmed her mercenary heart. 
He made discreet enquiries and leamt things that he never repeated to anyone, not even his wife. Yet still he hesitated, and he came back one last time to walk past the mysterious narrow-fronted 
shop. Shouldn’t he make himself known and obtain her consent? It was up to him, a man of propriety, to decide whether he had the right to sever this tie once and for all. Abruptly he tumed around 
and, that evening, went back to Beaumont. Hubertine had in fact just learnt at Sir Grandsire’s office that the legal document granting unofficial guardianship had been signed. And when Angélique threw 
herself into Hubert’s arms, he saw clearly from the expression of pleading enquiry in her eyes that she had understood the real purpose of his journey. So he said to her simply: ‘My child, your mother 
is dead.’ Angélique in tears, hugged them fiercely. Nobody ever mentioned the matter again. She was their daughter. 

043 
THAT year, on Whit Monday, the Huberts took Angélique on a picnic to the ruins of Hautecoeur Castle, which stand above the Ligneul two leagues downstream from Beaumont. And after a day spent 
running about and laughing in the open air, the next morning, when the old clock in the workroom struck seven, the young girl slept on. 
Hubertine had to go up and knock on her door. 
‘Come on, lazybones! ... The rest of us have already finished breakfast!’ 
Angélique dressed quickly and went down to breakfast by herself. A little later, coming into the workroom where Hubert and his wife had just sat down to their tasks, she said: 
‘| was in such a deep sleep! And we promised that chasuble for Sunday!’ 
The workshop, whose windows looked onto the garden, was a single vast room, and had been preserved almost entirely in its original state. In the ceiling, the two main beams and three rows of 
exposed joists, covered in soot and riddled with wormholes, had never been whitewashed and, in the gap between the joists, the laths could be seen behind flaking plaster. There was a date on one of 
the stone corbels supporting the beams, 1463 that was no doubt the year of construction. The chimney-piece, its stone now cracked and crumbling, retained a simple elegance, with its slender cheeks, 
consoles, and hood rising to a crown. The naive figure carved in the frieze seemed to have melted away over the years, though could still be identified: it was St Clair, the patron saint of embroiderers. 
The fireplace no longer served its original function; the hearth had been converted to an open cupboard by the addition of shelves that were piled high with drawings. The room was now heated by a 
stove, a large bell-shaped model in cast iron that had a flue that ran along the ceiling and into the hood of the chimney-piece. The doors to the room were very rickety and dated from the time of Louis 
XIV. Some of the battens in the old parquet floor had almost completely rotted through, and lay alongside newer strips that had been placed, one by one, in the gaps. The old yellow wall-paint had 
lasted for nearly a hundred years, faded up towards the ceiling, covered in scuff marks lower down, and stained with patches of damp. Every year there was talk of repainting but no decision was ever 
taken, out of an aversion to change. 
Seated at her embroidery frame, Hubertine looked up from the chasuble that was spread out there and said: 
‘Do you remember what | said? If we deliver this on Sunday, I'll bring you a basketful of pansies for your garden.’ 
‘Oh, yes, | remember!’ Angélique called back, cheerfully. ‘I'd better get on with it then! But where did | put my ring-thimble? Our tools just seem to vanish as soon as we put them down.’ 
She slipped the old ivory ring onto the second joint of her little finger, and sat down on the other side of the frame, facing the window. 
No alterations had been made to the workroom since the middle of the previous century. Fashions were changing and the embroiderer’s craft was evolving but, embedded in the wall, a heavy brace — 
a piece of wood supporting the embroidery frame at one end, as a movable trestle did at the other - remained where it had always been. Old tools slumbered in the corners: a diligent, with its cogwheels 
and pins, by which one could transfer spooled gold thread onto a spindle without touching it with one’s hands; a hand-held spinning wheel, a sort of pulley that twisted together different threads that 
were attached at one end to the wall; and tambours of all sizes, with their hoops and taffetas, used for crochet embroidery. An old collection of spangle punches lay on a shelf, alongside a relic, a large 
traditional copper candlestick that had served the embroiderers of bygone days. In the loops of a rack, made by nailing a strap onto the wall, hung bodkins, mallets, hammers, irons for cutting vellum, 
and small boxwood chisels used for shaping thread as it was worked. Under the lime-wood cutting table there stood a yarn windle, consisting of two cage-like revolving wicker cylinders, around which 
a skein of red wool was trained. Chains of brightly coloured silk spools, strung onto a cord, hung by the sideboard. On the floor lay a basket heaped with empty spools. A ball of string had rolled off a 
chair, unravelling a little. 
‘Oh, what a lovely day, what a lovely day!’ said Angélique. ‘It’s a joy to be alive.’ 
And, before settling down to work, she stared dreamily out of the open window for a few moments longer as the radiant May morning flooded in. A patch of sunlight glanced off the roof of the cathedral 
and the scent of fresh lilacs rose from the garden of the Bishop’s Palace. She sat there in rapture, smiling as the spring flowed all around her. Then, awakening with a start, she said, ‘Father, | haven't 
any gold thread.’ 
Hubert, who was just finishing the job of pricking out the design for a cope onto a piece of tracing paper, went and took a spindle from the bottom of the sideboard. He cut the thread into lengths, 
scratching the gold off the silk at each end. Then he brought the lengths over to her, wrapped in a roll of parchment. 
‘Is that all you need?’ 
‘Yes, yes.’ 
She had given a quick look around to make sure that she had everything else: spindles wound with different shades of gold thread, red, green or blue; spools of silk thread of every hue; spangles and 
coiled gold wires set out in the cut-down crown of a hat that served as a little box; long fine needles, steel pliers, thimbles, scissors and a ball of wax. All these things were laid out on the frame itself, 
on a sheet of stiff grey paper protecting the taut fabric. 
She threaded a needle with a length of gold thread. But as she made the first stitch the thread broke, and she had to rethread it, scratching off a little of the gold which she discarded into a small 
cardboard waste box that also sat on the frame. 
‘Oh, at last!’ she breathed, when she had completed her first stitch. 
A profound silence descended. Hubert had begun to tighten a frame. He had placed the two side bars opposite one another on the brace and trestle, just far enough apart to accommodate the crimson 
silk of the cope that Hubertine had just finished sewing on to the webbing. He inserted the laths into the mortises on the side bars, and fastened them there with four pegs. And after sewing in a series 
of string loops on the left and right sides, he finished tensioning the frame and took out the pegs. When he tapped with his fingertips on the fabric, it thrummed like a drum. 
Angélique had become an expert embroideress, and the Huberts were filled with amazement at her skill and discernment. What she had been taught was only one side of it; she also brought her own 
passions to bear that animated her flowers and infused her symbols with faith. Silk and gold thread came alive in her hands, her smallest figures shone with mystical beauty. She gave herself up entirely 
to her work that was continually enriched by her fertile imagination and her belief in a world beyond appearances. Several of her embroidered pieces had so impressed the diocese of Beaumont that 
one priest, who was an archaeologist, and another, a connoisseur of paintings, had come to visit her, and had gone into raptures over her Virgins that they compared to the naive figures of the primitives. 
Her work had the same sincerity, the same feeling for a realm beyond this one, all captured in minutely perfect detail. She had a talent for drawing that was frankly miraculous, shaped not by any 
teacher but simply by the evening study she had done by lamplight; and so she was able to improve on her models, or simply abandon then, trusting instead to her imagination, and bringing forth 
astonishing creations with the point of her needle. The Huberts, who had once thought that formal instruction in drawing was essential for any embroiderer, deferred to her, despite their much greater 
experience. And as time passed they became content to work simply as her assistants, and she was given all the most lavish pieces to do, while they simply prepared the bases. 
In the course of the year, how many gleaming, sacred marvels passed through her hands! She spent her days in a haze of silk, satin, velvet, and gold and silver cloth. She embroidered chasubles, 
stoles, maniples, copes, dalmatics, mitres, banners, and veils for chalices and ciboria. But, above all, there were the chasubles, an unending series of them in their five different colours: white for the 
confessors and virgins, red for the apostles and martyrs, black for the dead and days of fasting, violet for the Innocents, and green for all feast days. Gold too was often used, since it could replace 
white, red, and green. The same symbols could always be found at the centre of the cross, the monograms of Jesus and Mary, a triangle surrounded by rays of light, the lamb, the pelican, the dove, a 
chalice, a monstrance, a bleeding heart wrapped in thorns, while the upright of the cross and its arms were garlanded with ornamental patterns and flowers — all the patterns old-fashioned ones, and 
all the flowers large blossoms, anemones, tulips, peonies, pomegranates, and hortensias. Not a season passed without her reworking symbolic ears of corn and grapes — in silver on a black background, 
or in gold on a background of red. For especially costly chasubles she created entire scenes in finely nuanced shades, with the heads of the saints crowding around a central frame showing the 
Annunciation, the Nativity or the Crucifixion. Sometimes the orphreys were embroidered onto the fabric itself, and sometimes she sewed stripes made of silk or satin onto gold or velvet brocade. And, 
piece by piece, this profusion of sacred grandeur flowered from her slender fingers. 
At this precise moment, the chasuble Angélique was working on was one of white satin, and its cross was formed by a spray of golden lilies intertwined with bright roses in subtle shades of silk. At the 
centre of the cross, in a wreath of little roses in matt gold, Mary’s richly ornamented monogram gleamed in red and green gold. 
In the hour that passed while she was finishing off the leaves of the little gold roses in satin stitch, not a word was spoken. But her thread broke again, and she reinserted it into the needle by touch 
alone, under the frame, with much skill. Now that she had looked up, she appeared with one long draught to drink in the mild spring air that was flowing into the room. 
‘Oh, wasn't it a lovely day yesterday!...’ she murmured. ‘How nice the sun felt!’ 
Hubertine, who was waxing her thread, nodded her head. 
‘I'm all done in - my arms have gone completely numb. I’m not 16 like you any more, and we hardly ever go out!’ 
Yet immediately she went back to her work. She was preparing the lilies, sewing on cut-outs of vellum in the places that had been marked, so that the flowers would stand out above the level of the 
fabric. 
‘And, of course, that first dose of spring sunshine can leave you with a bad headache,’ added Hubert, who, with his embroidery frame taut, was about to pounce the orphrey band onto the silk cope. 
Angélique still wore a faraway expression, and gazed dreamily at a beam of sunlight reflecting down from one of the cathedrals flying buttresses. 
‘No, no,’ she said softly, ‘our day outside left me feeling refreshed, it helped me to relax.’ 


She had finished the small gold leaves, and began work on one of the large roses. Close at hand lay needles threaded with silk thread of every hue, and she embroidered in split stitches following the 
curve of the petals. And, despite the intricacy of the work, memories of the previous day that she had been silently recalling a few moments before, now tumbled from her lips in such profusion it seemed 
she might never stop. She recalled their departure, the open countryside, their picnic among the ruins of Hautecoeur. They had lunched sitting on the flagstones of a hall, surrounded by crumbling walls, 
overlooking the Ligneul which glided among willow trees fifty metres below. The ruins of the castle had captured her imagination — its scattered bones, overgrown with brambles, attesting to the immense 
size of the colossus that, while it had stood, had commanded two valleys. The keep was still there, rising sixty metres into the air, riven with cracks, its upper section missing but solid nevertheless on 
its fifteen-foot-thick foundations. Two towers had also survived, the tower of Charlemagne and the tower of David that were connected by an almost perfectly preserved curtain wall. Within, a few 
buildings still stood, the chapel, the hall of justice and a few bedchambers. Everything they came across seemed to have been built by giants: the steps of the staircases, the sills of the windows, and 
the benches on the terraces were all constructed on a scale vast by modern standards. It had been nothing less than a complete fortified town; five hundred armed men could have withstood a siege 
of thirty months without running short of munitions or food. For two centuries, wild roses had been prising apart the bricks in the lower rooms, lilacs and laburnums had flowered on the rubble of fallen 
ceilings, and a plane tree had grown in the guardroom fireplace. At sunset, however, when the shadow of the crumbling keep stretched out across the fields for three leagues, the castle seemed to 
grow whole once more, colossal in the evening mist, and then one felt again its ancient dominion, its brute resilience — which had made it the impregnable fortress before which even the kings of France 
had trembled. 

‘And I’m sure it’s inhabited by spirits,’ Angélique went on, ‘who come back at night. You hear all sorts of voices, animals everywhere stare at you, and just as we were leaving | turned round and saw 
great white figures floating above the walls ... Mother, you know all about the history of the castle, don’t you?’ 

Hubertine smiled serenely. 

‘Ghosts ... well, I've never seen any.’ 

But she did indeed know the history of the castle, having read about it in a book and, as the young girl pressed her with questions, she was obliged to relate it again. 

The territory had belonged to the see of Reims ever since the time of St Remi, to whom it had been granted by Clovis. In the early years of the tenth century an archbishop, Séverin, had built a fortress 
at Hautecoeur to defend the region against the Normans, who had sailed up the Oise, the river into which the Ligneul flows. The following century, one of Séverin’s successors gave the territory in fee 
to Norbert, a cadet of the house of Normandy, for an annual rent of sixty sous, on the condition that Beaumont and its church would be left unmolested. That was how Norbert | became the first of the 
marquises of Hautecoeur, whose famous lineage throng the annals of history. Hervé IV, twice excommunicated for theft of Church property, was a highway robber who, in one encounter, slit the throats 
of thirty rich commoners with his own hand. He was so bold as to wage war against Louis the Fat, who razed his tower to the ground. Raoul | went on crusade with Philip Augustus and died before the 
walls of Acre, a spear thrust through his heart. But most illustrious of all was John V the Great, who rebuilt the fortress in 1225, raising the redoubtable castle of Hautecoeur in under five years and, for 
a brief time, within the shelter of its great walls, dreamt of usurping the throne of France. Having come through the slaughter of twenty battles, he died in his bed, a brother-in-law to the king of Scotland. 
And then there were Félicien Ill, who walked barefoot to Jerusalem, and Hervé VII, who laid claim to the throne of Scotland, and many other powerful and noble figures down through the centuries to 
Jean IX, who, under Mazarin, suffered the anguish of witnessing the castle’s demolition. After the final siege, the vaults of the towers and the keep were brought down with mines, and the buildings 
reduced to ashes. Here Charles VI had sought diversion in his madness and, nearly two hundred years later, Henri IV had spent a week with Gabrielle d’Estrées. All these royal memories now slumbered 
in the grass. 

Never ceasing to ply her needle, Angélique listened eagerly, as though the vision of these past grandeurs had drifted out of her embroidery frame while the rose took shape there in a subtle array of 
living colours. Her ignorance of history made these events seem even more sensational, as though they belonged to miraculous legends. She trembled with pious rapture, and in her mind the castle 
grew whole once more, towering right up to the gates of heaven, and the Hautecceurs seemed to rub shoulders with the Virgin Mary. 

‘And our new bishop, My lord d’Hautecceur — is he a descendant of that family?’ she asked. 

Hubertine replied that My lord must belong to the cadet branch, since the senior branch had long been extinct. It was a remarkable tum of events, as for centuries the marquises of Hautecoeur had 
fought with the clergy of Beaumont. In around 1150, an abbot had begun the construction of the church, drawing solely on the resources of his order. As a result, he soon ran short of money, at a point 
when the building had reached only the level of the vaults in the side chapels. They had had to settle for covering the nave with a wooden roof. Eighty years passed and, after rebuilding the castle, 
Jean V made a donation of three hundred thousand livres, which, combined with other sums, allowed work on the church to continue. The nave was completed. The two towers and the main facade 
were only finished much later, around 1430, and bore all the flourishes of the late Gothic style. To reward Jean V for his generosity, the clergy accorded him and his descendants the right to burial in 
one of the apse chapels, dedicated to St George that had ever since been known as Hautecceur chapel. But the good relations could not last. The castle posed a constant threat to Beaumont's 
franchises, and quarrels continually erupted on questions of tribute and precedence. One matter in particular, the toll that the lords of the castle claimed the right to impose on traffic along the Ligneul, 
gave rise to endless disputes. It was at this time that the lower town began to grow prosperous on the back of its fine textile mills. From then on Beaumont's wealth grew from day to day, while that of 
the Hautecoeurs declined, until the castle was finally demolished, and the church triumphed. Louis XIV turned the church into a cathedral, the Bishop's Palace was built on the site of the old abbey 
close, and chance ordained that a Hautecoeur should return as bishop to lead a still-thriving clergy, the same body that had defeated his ancestors in a struggle lasting four hundred years. 

‘But My lord was once married,’ said Angélique. ‘Doesn’t he have a grown-up son of 20?’ 

Hubertine had picked up her scissors to trim one of the vellum pieces. 

‘Yes, the Abbe Cornille told me about it. Oh, it’s such a sad story! ... My lord was made a captain at the age of 21, during the reign of Charles X. In 1830, at the age of 24, he resigned his commission, 
and people say that he led a wild life after that, travelling, adventuring, and duelling, until he was in his forties. And then one evening while staying with friends in the country, he met the daughter of the 
count of Valengay, Paule, who was very rich, miraculously beautiful, and had only just turned 19 — she was twenty-two years his junior. He fell madly in love with her, and she adored him. They had to 
marry in haste. It was then that he bought back the ruins of Hautecoeur for a song, ten thousand francs, | think, with the aim of repairing the castle where he dreamt of settling with his wife. For nine 
months they lived hidden away on an old property in Anjou and refused to see anyone. The hours seemed to rush by all too quickly ... Paule had a son, and died.’ 

Hubert, who was dabbing at his pattern with a pounce-bag containing white powder, looked up, his face ashen. 

‘Oh, the poor soul,’ he murmured. 

‘They say that he almost died of grief,’ Hubertine continued. ‘A week later, he entered holy orders. All this happened twenty years ago, and he is bishop now ... They also say that for twenty years he 
refused to see his son — the child who had cost his mother her life. He got rid of the child, placing him with one of her uncles, an old priest. He refused to hear any news of him, and tried to forget the 
child existed. One day he was sent a portrait of the little boy, and had the impression he was looking again at his dear dead wife. He was found stretched out on the floor, his body rigid, as though felled 
by a hammer blow. But age and prayer must have eased his great sorrow, for the good Abbe Cornille told me yesterday that My lord has just sent for his son to come and live with him.’ 

Having finished the rose that appeared so fresh its scent seemed to drift up from the satin, Angélique gazed once more through the sun-lit window, lost in thought. ‘My lord’s son ...,’ she repeated softly. 
Hubertine was nearing the end of her story. 

‘A young man, as handsome as a god, apparently. His father wanted him to join the clergy. But the old priest disagreed, saying the child lacked the calling ... And he has millions! Fifty million, they say. 
His mother left him five million that was invested in Paris property, and is now worth more than fifty. In short, he’s as rich as a king!’ 

‘As rich as a king, as handsome as a god,’ repeated Angélique in a vague, dreamy tone. 

And mechanically she picked up a spindle of gold thread from the frame, for she was about to begin a large lily in guipure. After drawing out a strand from the top of the spindle, she sewed down its 
end with a stitch of silk thread right at the edge of the vellum that was used to give depth to the figure. And, as she worked on, immersed in vague yearnings, she murmured again: 

‘Oh, what I'd like, what I'd like ...,’ without completing her thought. 

A profound silence settled once more, broken only by a muffled sound of singing coming from the cathedral. Hubert was painting on his design, using a small brush to go over the dotted lines that had 
been marked out in powder. In this way the decoration appeared in white on the red silk of the cope. It was he who spoke next. 

‘Things were splendid in the old days. The lords all wore garments stiff with embroidery. In Lyons, embroidered fabric could fetch up to six hundred livres an ell. You should read the statutes and 
ordinances of the master embroiderers that state that embroiderers of the king have the right to use force of arms to requisition female workers from other masters ... And we had a coat of arms: azure, 
a fesse diapered or, accompanied by three fleurs-de-lis the same, two in chief, one in base ... Ah, those were the days!’ 

He fell silent, and tapped with his fingernails on the frame to shake off the remaining powder. Then he went on: 

‘In Beaumont they still recount a legend about the Hautecoeurs that my mother often told me when | was little ... A terrible plague was ravaging the village, and half the inhabitants were already dead 
when Jean V, the one who rebuilt the fortress, understood that God had endowed him with the power to combat the plague. And so he went barefooted to the sick, knelt down, and kissed them on the 
mouth, saying: “If God wills, | will.” As soon as his lips touched theirs, the sick were cured. And that is why those words have remained the motto of the Hautecceurs, who were ever after able to cure 
the plague ... Oh, what brave men, a true dynasty! As for My lord, before entering holy orders he was called Jean XII, and his son’s Christian name must also be followed by a number, just like a 
prince’s.’ 

Everything he said nourished and prolonged Angélique’s reverie. She said once more, in the same dreamy tone: 

‘Oh, what I'd like, what I’d like...” 

Holding the spindle without touching the thread, she embroidered in guipure, drawing the gold strand from right to left across the vellum, and then back again, sewing it down at each tum with a silk 
stitch. Gradually the great golden lily began to bloom. 

‘Oh, what I'd like, what I'd like, is to marry a prince ... A prince I'd never seen before, who would come one evening at sunset and take my hand and carry me away to his palace ... And what I'd like is 
for him to be extremely handsome and immensely rich, oh! the handsomest and the richest man who has ever lived! Horses would neigh beneath my window, streams of jewels would cascade into my 
lap, and showers of gold would pour from my hands, great streams of it, whenever | opened them ... And what I’d also like is for my prince to love me madly, and for me to love him, just as madly. And 
we would remain young, virtuous, and noble for ever and ever!’ 

Leaving his frame, Hubert came up to her with a smile, while Hubertine affectionately wagged a finger at the young girl. 

‘Oh, you vain, greedy child - you're incorrigible! You've got completely carried away with the idea of becoming a queen! At least this dream of yours isn’t as dreadful as stealing sugar or answering 
back. But at the root of it all lies the devil — it's pride and passion talking again!’ 

Angélique looked at her with an amused expression. 

‘Mother, Mother, what are you saying? ... Is it wrong to love whatever is beautiful and rich? | love it precisely because it is beautiful, because it is rich, because, | think, it brings joy to my heart ... You 
know very well that I’m not selfish. Money, ah! you’d see what I’d do with money if | had masses of it. I'd drench the town with it, the poor would swim in it. It would be a great blessing — no more poverty! 
First of all though I'd make you and father rich; I'd like to see you dressed in brocade like a lord and lady of old.’ 

Hubertine gave a shrug. 

‘You're mad! ... My child, you’re poor, you won't have a sou when you marry. How can you dream of marrying a prince? Would you marry a man richer than yourself?’ 

‘Of course | would!’ 

She was completely taken aback. 

‘Of course I'd marry a rich man! ... If he had money, why would I need any? | would owe everything to him, and so would love him even more.’ 

Hubert was delighted by her triumphant logic, and willingly joined the child in this flight of fancy. 

‘She’s right,’ he cried. 

His wife glanced at him unhappily, and her face grew stern. 

‘You'll find out how things work later, young lady. You'll learn about life.’ 

‘Life? | know all about life already.’ 

‘Where have you had the chance to learn about life? ... You’re too young, you know nothing about evil. Listen, evil exists, and it is all-powerful.’ 

‘Oh, evil, evil...’ 

Angélique pronounced the word slowly, as though trying to grasp its full meaning. And in her limpid eyes there appeared that habitual expression of innocent surprise. Evil? She was familiar enough 
with that - she had read all about it in the Legend. Wasn't evil just the devil? And hadn’t she seen that, though the devil always returns, he’s always defeated? Each battle ended with him lying crumpled 
on the ground, terribly beaten, a pitiful figure. 


‘Oh, Mother, if you knew how | scoff at the idea of evil! ... To lead a happy life, one just has to control one’s passions.’ 
Hubertine shook her head, looking anxious and perturbed. 
‘You'll make me wish | hadn't brought you up by yourself in this house, with just the two of us for company, in such an out-of-the-way corner, seeing so little of life ... What paradise exactly have you 
created in your dreams? How do you imagine the world?’ 
The young girl’s face lit up with unbounded hope as she sat there, leaning over the frame, drawing out the thread from the spindle in one continuous movement. 
‘Do you think I’m being silly, Mother? ... The world is full of decent people. If you are honest and hard-working, you will always be rewarded ... Oh, | know there are bad people too, a few, anyway. But 
what do they matter? You just avoid them, and they soon get punished ... To me, the world, when | look at it from a distance, appears just like a vast garden — that’s right, an immense park bursting 
with flowers and sunshine. It’s so wonderful to be alive; life is so lovely that it can’t really be governed by evil.’ 
She was growing animated, as though uplifted by the sight of all the shimmering silk and gold around her. 
‘Happiness is something very simple. We are happy living here. Why? Because we love each other. There you have it — it’s no more complicated than that ... And when the man I’m waiting for comes 
along, you'll see. We'll recognize each other straightaway. I've never seen him but | know exactly what he'll be like. He'll walk in and say: “I've come to take you away.” And I'll reply: “I was waiting for 
you. Take me away.” And he will take me with him, and we'll be together for ever. We'll go away to his palace and sleep on a gold bed encrusted with diamonds. Oh, it’s really very simple.’ 
‘You're mad, stop talking like this!’ said Hubertine severely. 
And seeing her so excited, and about to soar off into her dream world once more, Hubertine said: 
‘Stop! You're frightening me ... Wretched girl. Once we've married you off to some poor devil, you're going to fall back to earth and break your bones. Happiness for poor people like us can only be 
found in humility and obedience.’ 
Angélique continued smiling, stubbornly serene. 
‘I'm waiting for him, and he will come.’ 
‘But she’s right,’ cried Hubert, equally excited, his imagination roused. ‘Why do you tell her off? ... She’s so beautiful that a king could come and ask for her hand. Anything could happen.’ 
Hubertine looked up with sadness in her wise and lovely eyes. 
‘You mustn't encourage her in her folly. You understand better than anyone else the cost of following your heart.’ 
He turned very pale, and thick tears gathered on his eyelids. Immediately she felt sorry for having rebuked him, and got up and held out her hands to him. But he broke away, stuttering: 
‘No, no, | was in the wrong ... You must listen to your mother, Angélique, do you hear? We’re both completely mad, and she’s the only sensible one ... | was wrong, very wrong...’ 
He was too upset to sit down again, and so left aside the cope that he had recently tensioned, and instead set about applying paste to a banner that had been finished and was still in its frame. Taking 
a pot of Flanders glue from the sideboard, he used a brush to coat the reverse side of the fabric, so as to reinforce the embroidery. His lips still trembled slightly, and he did not speak. 
Angélique fell silent too, in deference to their wishes but went on quietly dreaming, soaring higher and higher into the empyrean of desire. Her whole appearance gave her away: her lips parted in 
ecstasy, her eyes reflecting the infinite blue of her vision. And now she embroidered this dream, a poor girl’s dream, with her golden thread: it gave rise to the great lilies, and the roses, and the Virgin 
Mary’s monogram which spread across the white satin. The stem of the lily, done with chevron couching, flew upwards like a beam of light, while the long, slender leaves, fashioned from spangles, 
each one attached with a strand of purl, hung down in a shower of stars. At the centre, Mary’s monogram dazzled the eye with its thick gold relief, worked in guipure and waffle stitch, blazing out like a 
bumished tabernacle aflame with mystical light. And the delicate silk roses sprang with life, and the whole chasuble glowed a flawless white, blossoming with miraculous gold. 
After a long silence, Angélique looked up. She gave Hubertine a mischievous glance, shook her head, and said: 
‘Lam waiting for him, and he will come.’ 
It was a mad chimera but she clung to it. It would all happen just like that, she was sure of it. Nothing could shake her smiling conviction. 
‘Everything is going to happen just as I’ve said, Mother.’ 
Hubertine decided to have a little fun with her. ‘But | thought you didn’t want to get married,’ she teased. ‘Those female saints you're so taken with never married, did they? Rather than going along with 
it, they converted their fiancés, or ran away from home and got their throats slit.’ 
The young girl listened to her, startled. And then she let out a great burst of laughter. All her brimming vitality and love of life rang out in her full-throated mirth. The stories of the saints were all from so 
long ago! Times had certainly changed, and a victorious God no longer asked people to die for him. In the Legend it had been the marvels that had fascinated her, rather than any contempt for life or 
longing for death. Oh yes indeed, she certainly did wish to marry, and love, and be loved, and be happy! 
‘Be careful!’ Hubertine continued, ‘or you'll make your guardian Agnes weep. Don’t you remember how she tured down the governor's son and chose to die, so she could marry Jesus?’ 
The great bell in the tower began to toll and a flock of sparrows flew out of a thick knot of ivy that wound around one of the apse windows. In the workroom, Hubert, still sunk in silence, had hung up 
the damp banner to dry on one of the huge iron nails embedded in the wall. As the sun rose higher, it tracked across the room, lighting up the old tools, the diligent, the wicker cylinders, and the copper 
candlestick. When it reached the two women, it set ablaze the frame at which they were working, its laths and side-bars polished by use, flames dancing up from all the little things resting on the fabric, 
the coiled gold wire and the spangles in their small holder, the bobbins of silk, and the spindles of fine gold thread. As the mild spring sunshine streamed in, Angélique looked at the large symbolic lily 
she had just completed. And she replied with joyous conviction: ‘But Jesus is the one | want!’ 

044 
ALTHOUGH high-spirited and vivacious, Angélique loved solitude and took great delight in spending time alone in her room in the mornings or evenings. There, she could let herself go and fully savour 
her escape into the world of dreams. Sometimes, when she was able to dart up during the working day, she was overwhelmed by happiness, as though she had somehow broken free and run far away. 
Her vast bedroom took up half the space under the roof, and the store room occupied the rest. Everything in her room was whitewashed, the walls, the joists, and even the exposed rafters. Against all 
this bare whiteness, the old oaken furniture appeared black. When the sitting room and the bedroom downstairs had been redecorated, all the old furniture, dating from many different eras, had been 
brought up here: a Renaissance chest, a Louis XIll table and chairs, an enormous Louis XIV bed, a beautiful Louis XV wardrobe. A white porcelain stove and a small dressing table covered with an 
oilcloth stood incongruously among these venerable artefacts. The huge bed, especially, with its drapes of antique pink chintz, patterned with bouquets of heather, the pink so faded that it was barely 
distinguishable, retained a grandeur commensurate with its great age. 
But what Angélique loved most of all was the balcony. Two French windows had formerly opened onto it but the one on the left had simply been nailed shut, and the balcony that before had run the 
length of the whole storey, now ran only in front of the right-hand window. As the joists below were still sound, a new wooden floor had been laid down, and an iron railing screwed in to replace the old 
rotten banister. It was a delightful little spot, a cosy sort of nest under the tip of the gable, sheltered beneath the roof laths that had been replaced at the start of the century. If you leant out, you could 
see the whole of the garden-side facade, looking very dilapidated, with its base course of masonry, the stones cut very small, its timber frame and brick facing, and its broad bay that had since been 
narrowed. Down below, the kitchen door was surmounted by a zinc awning. And higher up, the floor beams of the attic, jutting out a metre like the roof timbers, were reinforced by brackets whose feet 
rested on the string course of the ground floor. The balcony was thus enclosed in a great tangle of timberwork, hidden away in a forest of old wood that wallflowers and mosses decorated with their 
greenery. 
Since moving into her bedroom, Angélique had spent many hours leaning on the railing, gazing out. Directly below her lay the garden, gloomy beneath the perpetual verdure of the large box trees. In 
one corner, up against the cathedral, a clump of scraggy lilacs clustered around an old granite bench; while in the other, half-hidden by the ivy that cloaked the whole back wall, stood a small gate that 
opened into the Clos-Marie, a vast tract of waste ground. The Clos-Marie had once been the monks’ orchard. A lively little stream, the Chevrotte, ran across it, in which women from the neighbouring 
houses were allowed to wash their clothes. A few homeless families squatted in the ruins of an old decrepit mill but nobody else lived in the field. An alleyway, the Ruelle des Guerdaches that ran 
between the high walls of the Bishop’s Palace and those of the Voincourt residence, linked it to the Rue Magloire. In summer, the centuries-old elm trees in the two parks hid the narrow horizon behind 
green crests, while to the south it was obscured by the enormous curve of the cathedral. Enclosed on all sides, the Clos-Marie slumbered in peaceful neglect, overgrown with wild grasses, dotted about 
with poplars and willows sown by the wind. The Chevrotte leapt and bounded among the stones, burbling an unending crystal song. 
Angélique never tired of gazing at this forgotten little spot. And, for seven years, the scene that had greeted her each morning was always the same. The trees in the Voincourt residence, whose facade 
looked onto the Grand’Rue, were so dense with foliage that it was only in winter that she ever caught sight of the countess’s daughter, Claire, a girl of her own age. In the bishop’s garden the greenery 
was even thicker, and she tried in vain to catch a glimpse of My lord’s soutane. The old shuttered gate that gave into the close must have been sealed shut long before, for she could never once 
remember having seen it opened, even just to let a gardener through. Apart from housewives beating their washing, the only people she ever saw there were the same little paupers in rags, lying in the 
grass. 
Spring, this year, was delightfully mild. She was 16, and until now she had always been happy just to watch the Clos-Marie turn green again in the April sunshine. The growth of tender young leaves, 
the limpid skies of the warm evenings, the earth’s fragrant process of renewal — she found it all simply enchanting. But this year, with the arrival of the first buds, her heart had quickened. She felt within 
her a mounting tumult as the grass sprang higher and the wind bore a more pungent scent of vegetation. At times, for no reason, she suddenly felt as though she could hardly breathe. One evening 
she threw herself weeping into Hubertine’s arms, although she wasn’t at all upset - on the contrary, she was brimming with happiness. At night, especially, she had exquisite dreams, shadowy shapes 
swirled round her, and she swooned in ecstasies she dared not recall on waking, so bewildered was she by the bliss the angels brought her. Sometimes, buried deep under all her bedclothes, she 
would awake with a start, her hands pressed together and held tightly against her breast, feeling so short of breath that she had to spring barefoot onto the floor and run to open the window, lingering 
there, trembling and dazed, as the fresh air flowed soothingly around her. She lived in a state of perpetual wonderment, astonished to find that she could no longer recognize herself — her whole being 
uplifted by joys and sorrows she had never known before, as her womanhood began to burst magically into bloom. 
What was going on? Were the unseen lilacs and laburnums of the Bishop’s Palace really so sweet-scented that she could not inhale them without a pink flush spreading across her cheeks? Never 
before had she noticed all the warm fragrances that now caressed her with their living breath. And, in previous years, how had she never spotted the big paulownia in flower, its great sprays of mauve 
blossoming between two elms in the Voincourts’ garden? This year her eyes clouded with emotion when she saw it, so deeply was she moved by its pale violet colour. And she could never remember 
having heard the Chevrotte chatter so noisily over the pebbles and among the rushes of its banks. Surely the stream was speaking, and as she listened to the vague words it repeated over and over, 
her agitation grew. Had the field ceased to be what it had always been? Everything in it now filled her with surprise, and seemed to brim with new meaning. Or was it rather she who had changed, so 
that now she felt, and saw, and heard life burgeoning in every part of it? 
But the cathedral on her right, blocking out the sky with its vast bulk, surprised her even more. Every morning she felt as though she were seeing it for the first time, and was moved by a discovery she 
made: she understood that the old stones were as capable of loving and thinking as she herself. There was nothing rational about this intuition and she could never have explained it: she simply gave 
herself up to the mystical spirit that suffused the giantess that had taken shape across three centuries, and been layered over with the beliefs of many generations. Lower down, among the Romanesque 
chapels of the ambulatory, with their bare, round-arched windows, adorned with nothing more than slim colonnettes under the archivolts, it was as though the cathedral were kneeling, its head bowed 
in prayer. And then its spirit seemed to be drawn upwards, as it turned its face to heaven, and lifted up its hands - among the ogive windows of the nave, built eighty years later, tall, graceful windows, 
with mullions rising up to pointed arches and roses. And finally it soared clear of the earth, surging rapturously upwards through the piers and flying buttresses of the choir that had been remodelled 
two centuries later in high Gothic style and embellished with spirelets, turrets, and pinnacles. At the base of the flying buttresses, there were gargoyles to disgorge rainwater from the roof. A trefoil 
balustrade had been added along the edge of the terrace over the apse chapels. The roof storey had also been adorned with finials. And the whole edifice seemed to blossom out as it soared endlessly 
upwards towards heaven, set free from the old priestly terrors, mounting higher and higher to bury itself at last in the bosom of a loving and forgiving God. Angélique shared this surging sense of 
exhilaration that filled her with light-heartedness and joy, as though she were singing a pure, exquisite hymn that drifted up and lost itself on high. 
The cathedral was, indeed, a living thing. Swallows in their hundreds had built nests under the band of trefoils and in the hollows of the spirelets and pinnacles, and mobs of them were forever darting 
about the buttresses and piers. There were also wood pigeons from the elms of the Bishop’s Palace that puffed out their throats as they strolled at a very leisurely pace along the edge of the terrace. 
Sometimes a crow, lost high up in the blue, appearing no bigger than a fly, could be glimpsed perching on the tip of a spire, smoothing down its feathers. A great variety of plants, lichens and grasses 
that grow in the cracks of walls, brought life to the old stones, threading them with the mute toil of their roots. On days when there were heavy downpours, the whole apse awoke and began to roar, as 
the rains lashed against the lead tiles of the roof, pouring down the channels of the galleries, tumbling from one level to the next with a noise as deafening as a raging torrent. The fearsome gales of 
October and March filled it with a soul, a voice of anger and woe, as they tore through the forest of gables and arcades, colonnettes and roses. And, eventually, the sun brought new life to it once more 
in shifting patterns of light - the cathedral appearing pale golden and fresh-faced in the dawn but falling under a shroud of mystery as the shadows slowly lengthened at evening. The cathedral had its 
inner life, too that surged through it like a great pulsing in its veins, and during the ceremonies the whole place vibrated with pealing bells, organ music, and the chanting of the priests. The interior 


constantly echoed with life: there were muffled noises, the murmurs of Low Mass, the rustle of a woman kneeling, and a faint tremor, barely perceptible — the pious fervour of a prayer, offered with no 
words and no movement of the lips. 

Now that the days were growing longer, Angélique spent a great deal of time in the mornings and evenings leaning on the balcony, alongside her dear friend the cathedral. She loved it still more in the 
evenings when its vast bulk stood out starkly against the starry sky. Its planes and angles gradually dissolved until she could barely make out the flying buttresses flung out like bridges into the void. 
She had the sense that it remained awake in the darkness, filled with the contemplation of seven centuries, teeming with all the crowds that had come before its altars in hope or despair. It observed 
an unending vigil, proceeding from the infinity of past time towards the eternity to come, the mysterious and terrifying vigil of a house where God never slept. And the spot to which her eyes always 
returned on this dark, motionless but living mass was the window of a choir chapel level with the bushes in the Clos-Marie, the only one that was ever lit up, like a vague eye staring at the night. Behind 
the window, at the corner of a pillar, there burned a sanctuary lamp. This chapel was, in fact, that which the clergy had in earlier times granted to Jean V of Hautecceur and his descendants, along with 
the right of burial, as a reward for their generosity. Dedicated to St George, it had a twelfth-century stained-glass window in which was depicted the legend of the saint. As twilight fell, this legend once 
again took shape in the darkness, luminous as a vision; and that was why Angélique, her eyes dreamy with enchantment, adored it. 

The window had a blue background and a red border. Against this rich, dark background, the figures stood out in vivid hues, their naked forms outlined by swirling drapery, each section being made 
from pieces of coloured glass, shaded with black, and set in lead. Three scenes from the legend were set in the window, one on top of the other, right up to the archivolt. In the bottom one, the king's 
daughter, arrayed in her royal garments, had been led out of the town to where she should be devoured, and met St George beside a lake, from which the monster’s head was already emerging. A 
banner bore these words: ‘Good knyght, perysshe ye not for my sake, for ye may not help me ne delyver me, and wold perysshe with me.’ The middle scene contained the battle, the saint on horseback 
running the monster through with his lance, with this line of commentary: ‘George brandysshed his lance, and smote the dragon and hurt hym sore, and threwe hym to the grounde.’ And, finally, in the 
uppermost scene, the king’s daughter led the defeated dragon into town: ‘George sayd: Bynde your gyrdel about his necke, and be not aferde, fayre mayde. Whan she had done so, the dragon folowed 
her as ithad ben a meke beest and debonayre.’ At the time it was made, the window must have been surmounted by an ornamental design in the rounded section of the arch. But later, when the chapel 
belonged to the Hautecceurs, they had replaced the design with their own coat of arms. And so, during the dark nights, these brilliant armorial emblems of more recent creation blazed out above the 
legend. Quartered, one and four, two and three, Jerusalem and Hautecceur: Jerusalem that is argent, a cross potent or, cantoned with four crosslets the same; Hautecoeur that is azure, a castle or, an 
inescutcheon sable, a heart argent in fesse point, the whole accompanied by three fleurs-de-lis or, two in chief, one in base. The shield was supported on dexter and on sinister by two chimeras or, and 
surmounted, in the middle of a plume azure, by a helmet argent, damasked or, full-faced and closed, with eleven grilles — which is the helmet of the marshal dukes of France, titled lords, and the heads 
of sovereign companies. And the motto was: ‘If Godde willeth | wille.’ 

Gradually, Angélique, through long gazing at St George as he ran the monster through with his lance, while the king’s daughter alongside raised her joined hands in the air, had developed a passionate 
attachment to him. At this distance she could not make out the figures clearly, and saw them only as they were magnified by her imagination — the girl, slender and blonde, with a face resembling her 
own; the saint, pale and magnificent, with the beauty of an archangel. He was in fact coming to rescue her, and she could have kissed his hands with gratitude. This adventure of theirs that had only a 
hazy outline in her dreams — an encounter on a lake shore, a young man more handsome than the sun coming to save her from great danger, mingled with her memories of the visit to Hautecoeur 
Castle, as she once more brought to mind the feudal keep towering starkly against the sky, thronged with the noble lords of bygone days. The armorial emblems shone like stars in the summer night 
sky, she knew them well, and could read them fluently, in all their sonorous language, familiar as she was with embroidering blazons. Jean V went from house to house in the plague-ravaged town, 
climbing upstairs to kiss the lips of the dying, curing them with the words: ‘If God wills, | will.’ Félicien Ill, learning that illness prevented Philip the Fair from going to Palestine, went in his stead, barefoot 
and carrying a candle, for which he was granted a quarter of the arms of Jerusalem. These emblems conjured up many, many stories, such as the ones about the ladies of Hautecoeur, the Happy 
Dead, as they were called in the legend. In this family, the women died young, in the full flush of happiness. Sometimes two or three generations were spared before death reappeared with a smiling 
face, and carried off the daughter or wife of a Hautecoeur in his gentle arms, the eldest never more than twenty, just at the moment when she was happiest in love. On the evening of her betrothal to 
her cousin Richard, who also dwelt in the castle, Laurette, the daughter of Raoul |, was sitting at her window and, glancing across from the tower of David to the tower of Charlemagne, caught sight of 
him at his own window. She thought that he was calling to her and, when a moonbeam flung down a bridge of light between them, she started walking towards him. Reaching halfway, she stumbled, 
in her haste, her foot falling wide of the moonbeam’s path, and she fell and was dashed to pieces beneath the towers. And ever since then, when the moon shines clear in the night sky, she walks the 
air above the castle, bathing it in white light as her vast gown sweeps silently over it. Balbine, the wife of Hervé VII, believed for six months that her husband had been killed in battle; and then, one 
morning as she sat waiting for him still on the heights of the keep, she saw him coming home along the road, and ran downstairs, so overcome with joy that she fell down stone dead on the bottom 
step. And today, as soon as dusk falls over the ruins, she comes down the stairs, and can be seen running from one floor to the next, slipping along corridors and through rooms, passing like a shadow 
behind gaping windows that open onto thin air. They all came back, over and again, Ysabeau, Gudule, Yvonne, AustreBertha, all the Happy Dead, whom death himself adored, carrying them off with 
a single beat of his wings while they were still young and in the first bliss of love, so as to spare them the burden of living. Some nights they seemed to fill the castle with their pale dove-like fluttering. 
And thus had things unfolded, right down to the last of them, the mother of My lord’s son, who had been found lying beside her son’s cradle, where, although desperately ill, she had dragged herself to 
die, and in the joy of kissing him had breathed her last. These stories haunted Angélique’s imagination: she spoke about them as though they were actual events that had only just happened the day 
before. She had read the names of Laurette and Balbine on the old gravestones set in the chapel walls. Why then couldn’t she die also while still young and happy? The coat of arms blazed with light, 
the saint descended from his window, and she was borne off to heaven on the faint breath of a kiss. 

The Legend had taught her this: miracles are the common rule, the ordinary way of things. They can be short-lived or everlasting; they can come into being effortlessly, and at any moment; they can 
burgeon, proliferate and spread all around; and then, sometimes, they occur for no reason at all, simply for the sake of overturning the laws of nature. People live as equals with God. Abgar, the king 
of Edessa, writes to Jesus, who writes back to him. Ignatius receives letters from the Virgin. The Mother and the Son appear everywhere, adopt disguises, and chat with people very congenially. 
Stephen treats them with easy familiarity when he meets them. All the virgins marry Jesus, and the martyrs ascend into heaven to be united with Mary. As for the angels and saints, they are the ordinary 
companions of men; they come and go, pass through walls, reveal themselves in dreams, speak down from the clouds, are present at births and deaths, sustain the victims of torture, free prisoners 
from their cells, convey answers, and run errands. Wherever they go, wonders blossom endlessly. Sylvester binds shut a dragon’s muzzle with a thread. The earth rises up to form a seat for Hilary, 
whose companions sought to humiliate him. A gemstone falls into St Lupus’s chalice. A tree crushes St Martin's enemies, a dog lets go of a hare and a fire stops burning at his command. Mary the 
Egyptian walks on water, honeybees fly out of Ambrose’s mouth at his birth. The saints are continually curing eye diseases, paralysed and withered limbs, leprosy, and the plague in particular. No 
disease can resist the sign of the cross. In a crowd of people, the suffering and the weak are taken to one side, and cured en masse in a flash of lightning. Death is defeated, and resurrections are so 
common that they simply form part of everyday life. And when the saints themselves have breathed their last, wonders do not cease but come even faster, and are like everlasting flowers crowning 
their tombs. Two fountains of oil, a remedy for all ills, flow from the feet and head of Nicholas. A scent of roses drifts up from Cecilia’s coffin when it is opened. Dorothea’s is full of manna. The bones 
of the virgins and martyrs unmask liars, compel thieves to return their booty, fulfil the wishes of barren women, restore health to the dying. Nothing is impossible, invisible powers reign, the caprices of 
the supernatural are the only law. In the temples, enchanters try to join in with their own tricks: sickles reap of their own accord, brass serpents slither, bronze statues burst into laughter, wolves break 
into song. The saints respond immediately, and overwhelm them: the consecrated host changes into living flesh, blood drips from images of Christ, staves thrust into the ground burst into flower, springs 
gush forth, loaves of warm bread pile up at the feet of the poor, a tree bows down in adoration of Jesus. And, what's more, severed heads speak, broken chalices repair themselves, rains move away 
from a church and drench neighbouring palaces, and the robes of hermits never wear out, renewing themselves each season, like an animal's pelt. In Armenia, persecutors throw the lead coffins of 
five martyrs into the sea, the one containing the remains of the apostle Bartholomew moves to the front, with the other four following behind as a mark of honour; and all, like a squadron in good order, 
float slowly along in the breeze across vast expanses of sea until they reach the shores of Sicily. 

Angélique was a firm believer in miracles. In her ignorance, she found that she was continually surrounded by wonders: a star rise, or the opening of a humble violet’s petals. It seemed foolish to her 
to think of the world as a machine governed by fixed laws. She understood so little, and felt so weak and lost among powers she could barely reckon with; and she would never even have suspected 
that these powers existed if she had not occasionally been buffeted by the great gusts they sent forth! And so, like a Christian of the early Church, nourished by her reading of the Legend, she placed 
herself, quiescently, into God’s hands, as the only way of effacing the stain of original sin. She had no freedom of her own, God alone could effect her salvation by bestowing grace — and it was indeed 
grace that had brought her into the Huberts’ house in the shadow of the cathedral, so that she might lead a life of obedience, purity and faith. Deep down inside her, she heard it howling still, the demon 
of hereditary evil. Who knew what would have become of her in her native soil? No doubt she would have fallen into immorality, whereas in this blessed corner she grew with new-found vigour, 
flourishing more with each passing season. Wasn't this little spot grace itself? Woven out of stories she had learnt by heart, and the faith imbibed with them, and the mystical otherworld that surrounded 
her, this was a realm of invisible presences, in which miracles appeared perfectly normal and a natural part of her daily existence. Her surroundings armed her for the battle of life, as grace armed the 
martyrs. And she too was helping to create this little place, without realising; it grew out of an imagination overheated by fables, out of the unconscious desires of puberty; it was swollen by her ignorance, 
and was generated by the unknown dwelling in her and in things around her. Everything came out of her, and returned into her; mankind created God to save mankind, nothing existed apart from the 
dream. Sometimes she grew confused, and anxiously touched her own face, doubting her own materiality. Wasn't she just a thing of appearance that would conjure forth an illusion, and then vanish? 

One May night, while out on the balcony where she spent so many long hours, she burst into tears. She was not in the least bit sad but rather was overcome by a sense of expectation, even though 
nobody was due to come. It was pitch dark, and the Clos-Marie appeared like a well of shadows under a star-strewn sky, and she could make out nothing but the great dusky forms of the old elms in 
the grounds of the Bishop’s Palace and the Voincourt residence. The only light visible was the glow of the chapel window. If nobody was coming, why then was her heart pounding like this? For a very 
long time, since her earliest youth, she had had the feeling that she was waiting, and it had grown only more urgent as she grew older, swelling into the fretful agitation of puberty. Nothing could have 
surprised her now, as for weeks she had been hearing the hum of voices in this mysterious little place, peopled by her own imagination. The Legend had released its supernatural cargo of saints here 
and miracles were ready to blossom. She understood clearly that every single thing was coming to life, that voices were starting to be heard from things once mute — that the leaves of the trees, the 
waters of the Chevrotte, and the stones of the cathedral were all speaking to her. But whose arrival did these whispers, coming from the invisible realms, announce? And what intentions did they have 
for her, these obscure presences that gusted from the vast beyond and hovered in the air? She remained there, gazing into the darkness, as though keeping a one-sided tryst, and she waited and 
waited until she was drooping with sleep. And all the while she had the sense that the unknown was shaping her life, independently of her will. 

For a week Angélique wept like this in the dark of night. She would return to the balcony and simply wait. She had a growing sense that the world was closing in on her, the horizon narrowing and 
suffocating her. Her heart was heavy, and voices hummed deep inside her skull, although no more clearly than before. All of nature, the earth and the vast sky above, were entering her being, and 
slowly taking possession of her. At the slightest sound, her hands burned, and her eyes strained to pierce the darkness. Had the long-awaited miracle finally started to occur? No, still nothing, doubtless 
just some night bird fluttering its wings. And she strained again to hear, and could even make out the different sounds of elm and willow rustling their leaves. Twenty times over, she felt a tremor run 
through her body but it was just the sound of a pebble tumbling over in the stream, or an animal out on the prowl sliding down a wall. She leant forward, feeling very faint. Nothing, still nothing. 

Finally, one evening, as a balmier darkness settled beneath a moonless sky, something stirred. At first she thought she was mistaken, as this slight noise, a novel one among all those she knew, was 
so faint as to be almost imperceptible. Silence followed, and she held her breath. Then she heard it again, louder this time but still indistinct. She would have said the noise was a distant, muffled footfall, 
a trembling in the air signalling an approach, out of the range of sight and hearing. What she was waiting for seemed to be coming from the invisible realms, emerging slowly from the whole quivering 
world that surrounded her. Little by little, it was stepping out of her dream, as though the vague desires of her youth were being fulfilled. Was it St George from the window coming towards her, treading 
through the high grasses with the silent steps of a painted image? The window was indeed growing dimmer, and she could no longer clearly make out the saint, who appeared as just a small purplish 
haze, dissipating and melting away. That night, she could make no further sense of things. But the following evening, at the same hour, and in darkness just as profound, the sound grew louder, and 
drew a little nearer. It was the sound of footsteps, undoubtedly, the footsteps of a vision lightly brushing over the ground. They stopped and started, moved here and there, and it was impossible to tell 
their exact location. Perhaps they came from the Voincourts’ garden, from someone taking a late night stroll beneath the elms. Or perhaps they issued from the thick clumps of bushes in the bishop's 
garden, from among the tall lilacs, with their heady perfume that troubled her so deeply. She peered vainly into the dark: the long-awaited miracle impinged only on her hearing and her sense of smell 
— the fragrance of the flowers seeming even more intense, as though mingling with someone’s breath. And, over the course of several nights, the footsteps skirted closer and closer to the balcony, 
eventually coming right up to the wall below her. There they halted, and a long silence ensued. She felt as though she were now completely enfolded in the slow, spreading embrace of the unknown, 
and she swooned. 

On the evenings that followed she saw the slender crescent of the new moon appear among the stars. But it sank as the day drew to a close, and disappeared behind the roof of the cathedral like a 
bright eye blinking shut. She studied the moon, watching as it waxed a little fuller every evening, and grew impatient, for this was the torch that would at last shed light on the invisible. The Clos-Marie 
emerged slowly from the darkness, with its old ruined mill, its clumps of trees and fast-flowing stream. And the process of creation now continued in the light. What was emerging from the dream 
materialized into a shadow; at first she glimpsed just a dim shadow moving in the moonlight. What was it exactly? The shadow of a branch swaying in the wind? Sometimes it seemed to vanish, and 
the field slumbered on in deathly stillness, and she thought she must have been seeing things. Then there was no longer any doubt: a dark outline crossed a lit-up patch of ground, slipping from one 


willow tree to the next. She lost sight of it, and then found it again, without ever being able to tell its shape. One evening, she thought she made out a pair of shoulders, retreating rapidly, and she looked 
immediately across at the window. It appeared grey and empty, as though extinguished by the moon beaming directly onto it. From that time on, she noticed that this living shadow seemed to flatten 
out onto the ground as it came towards her window, moving from one pool of darkness to the next, approaching through the long grass along the edge of the cathedral. As she glimpsed it drawing 
nearer, her inner turmoil grew and she felt the nervous disquiet of one who is gazed on by mysterious eyes that themselves remain unseen. Undoubtedly, some presence was waiting there behind the 
leaves, its glance fixed on her, never looking away. And she felt on her hands and face the physical impression of its scrutiny, a long, lingering gaze that was gentle and shy. She chose not to hide 
away from it because she sensed that it was pure, coming as it did from the enchanted realm of the Legend. And her initial anxiety changed into pleasurable confusion, convinced as she was of 
happiness to come. Abruptly, one night, the shadow appeared in sharp outline on the pale moonlit ground, the shadow of a man whom she could not see, hidden behind the willow trees. The man did 
not move, and for a long time she watched the motionless shadow. Thereafter, Angélique had a secret. It filled every corner of her bare, whitewashed room. She stayed for hours in her great bed, a 
slender little thing lost in thought, eyes closed but not asleep, picturing over and over the motionless shadow etched on the bright ground. At dawn, when her eyes opened, she glanced from the great 
wardrobe to the old chest, and from the porcelain stove to the little dressing table, astonished to find that the mysterious outline was no longer before her, a figure she could have drawn unerringly from 
memory. In her sleep she had seen it drifting among the pale sprays of heather on the drapes. It filled her dreams as it did her waking hours. This shadow was a companion to her own: she had two 
shadows, even though she was alone with her dream. And she did not confide this secret to anyone, not even to Hubertine, to whom, until this moment, she had told everything. When Hubertine 
questioned her, curious to see her so elated, she blushed deeply, and answered that she was happy because of the early spring weather. From morning to evening, she buzzed around like a fly drunk 
on warm sunshine. Never had the chasubles she embroidered shone with such brilliance of silk and gold. The Huberts, who were in good spirits themselves, just assumed she was brimming with 
youthful vigour. Her gaiety mounted as the day drew to a close, and she broke into song when the moon came up. When the appointed hour arrived, she was always leaning there on the balcony, and 
saw the shadow appear. In the moons first quarter, the shadow arrived punctually for each tryst, upright and silent, and she learnt nothing further about it, and had no idea to whom it might belong. 
Was it just a shadow, a thing of appearance only, the saint, perhaps, stepping out from the window, or the angel who had once loved Cecilia, and who now came down to love her, Angélique, in turn? 
Her pride leapt at this thought, and it was as gratifying to her as a caress from the invisible realms. But she was also impatient to know the truth and so resumed her wait. The moon, reaching its full, 
shone down on the Clos-Marie. When it was at the zenith, the trees, beneath its torrent of perpendicular white beams, cast no shadows, and were like silent fountains streaming with light. The whole 
field was bathed in the luminous, crystal-clear radiance that spilled from them, and was so brightly lit that even the fine serrations of the willow leaves were clearly visible. The slightest breeze seemed 
to ruffle this moonlit lake that slumbered in sovereign peace between the great elms of the neighbouring gardens and the vast curve of the cathedral roof. 2 more evenings went by and, when Angélique 
came out onto the balcony on the third night, she had a great shock. She could see him standing there in the bright light, facing her. His shadow, like the shadows of the trees, had retreated beneath 
his feet, and vanished. He was all alone now, and lit up very clearly. At this distance, he was as plainly visible as if he was standing in daylight, aged twenty, blond, tall and thin. He looked like St 
George, or a superb Jesus, with his curly hair, his sparse beard, his straight, rather strong nose, and dark eyes that were filled with gentle pride. She recognized him perfectly, and had never imagined 
him otherwise; it was he, just as she had always expected him to be. The miracle was finally nearing its end: the slow creative work of the invisible realms was about to reach fruition in this living 
apparition. He was emerging from the unknown, from those tremors that vibrated deep down in things, from the murmuring voices, from the shifting shadows of the night, from all that had enveloped 
her and almost made her swoon. And he seemed to hover two feet above the ground, as befitted his supernatural coming, while the miracle enfolded him on all sides, floating on the mysterious lake of 
moonlight. He retained as his escort all the figures of the Legend, the male saints whose staves burst into flower, and the female saints whose wounds flow with milk. And the great white company of 
virgins flocking in the air blotted out the stars. Angélique continued to gaze at him. He raised his arms and opened them wide to her. She was not afraid and smiled. 

045 
IT was quite an occasion, every three months, when Hubertine did the washing. She hired a woman, Mére Gabet, and for four days embroidery was forgotten. Angélique joined in too, as it was a 
pleasant break from ordinary work to soap and rinse the linen in the clear waters of the Chevrotte. After soaking it in potash, they wheeled it out in a barrow through the little gate in the wall. They spent 
the days in the Clos-Marie, out in the sunshine and the open air. 
‘Mother, I'll wash this time, | really love doing it!’ 
With her sleeves rolled up above the elbow, and shaking with laughter as she brandished the beetle, Angélique vigorously beat the washing, relishing the healthy exertion of this simple task that left 
her spattered with foam. 
‘This will give me strong arms, Mother, it’s doing me good!’ 
The Chevrotte cut across the field at an angle, flowing sluggishly at first but later on much more rapidly, as it plunged down a pebbly slope and churned with froth. It emerged from the bishop’s garden 
through a sort of sluice-gate set in the foot of the wall. At the other end of the field, it disappeared into a vaulted arch at the corner of the Voincourt residence, surging underground only to emerge again 
two hundred metres further on running alongside the Rue Basse, before joining the Ligneul. This meant that a very careful eye had to be kept on the washing, for if one ever let go of an item there was 
no point in running after it - it was as good as gone. 
‘Wait a minute, Mother, just wait! ... I'm going to put this big stone on top of the towels. We'll see then if she runs off with them, the little thief!’ 
She set the stone in place, and went back to drag another from the ruins of the mill; it was a joy for her to exert herself, and wear herself out. When she bruised her finger, she simply gave it a shake, 
saying it was nothing. During the daytime, the family of paupers who lived in the ruins went out begging, scattering along the roadways. The field was left deserted — a lovely, cool, secluded place, with 
its clumps of pale willows, its tall poplars, and its sea of wild grasses that grew to shoulder height. Silence rippled outwards from the two neighbouring gardens, whose tall trees barred the horizon. At 
three o'clock, the shadow of the cathedral started to creep over it, mild and meditative, smelling faintly of incense. 
And she beat the washing harder, with all the strength of her pale young arm. 
‘Mother, Mother, I’m going to eat well tonight! ... And, you know, you promised me a strawberry tart.’ 
On the day the rinsing was to be done, Angélique was left to work alone. Mére Gabet had suffered a sudden attack of her sciatica, and had not turned up, while Hubertine was kept at home by other 
household chores. Kneeling in her straw-lined box, the young girl picked up the pieces of washing one by one, and stirred them all about in the water, spreading dark, soapy trails, until eventually the 
water ran crystal-clear. She was in no hurry, and had been gripped by a feeling of anxious curiosity since morning, when she had been startled to see an old worker in a grey smock there, setting up 
some light scaffolding in front of the window in the Hautecoeur chapel. Had he come to repair the window? There was a pressing need for this: the figure of St George had gaps in it, and some of the 
stained glass that had broken over the centuries had been replaced by clear pieces. And yet she was vexed. She was so used to the holes in the saint piercing the dragon, and in the king’s daughter 
leading it with her girdle, that the idea of their repair left her indignant, as though the figures were being deliberately mutilated. It was sacrilege to make alterations to such ancient things. But, all at 
once, when she came back from lunch, her anger vanished; a second worker stood on the scaffolding, a young man, also wearing a grey smock. She had recognized who it was. It was him. 
With cheerful unconstraint, she resumed her earlier position, kneeling in the straw-lined box. Her wrists bare, she once more set to rinsing out the washing in the clear water. It was undoubtedly him: 
tall, thin, blond, with the springing beard and curly hair of a young god, his skin as pale as it had appeared in the white moonlight. As he was the one tackling it, there was no need to worry about the 
window; anything he did would only make it more beautiful. She was not in any way disappointed to see him in a smock, a worker like herself - a stained-glass painter, no doubt. On the contrary, it 
made her light up with a smile, so absolutely did she believe in her dream of royal destiny. Appearance was all. What was the point of knowing more? One morning he would appear as he must be. A 
shower of gold streamed down from the roof of the cathedral, a triumphal march burst forth in the distant rumbling of the organ. She did not even stop to consider how he managed to come here, by 
day and by night. Unless he lived in one of the neighbouring houses, he had to enter along the Ruelle des Guerdaches that ran beneath the wall of the Bishop’s Palace from the Rue Magloire. 
And so a charming hour unfolded. As she rinsed the washing, she bent forward until the clear water was almost touching her face. Then, as she picked up each new piece, she raised her head and 
looked over, a grain of mischief in her glance, for all the commotion in her heart. Up on the scaffolding, he tried to give the impression that he was busily assessing the window but meanwhile darted 
sidelong glances at her, and seemed embarrassed when she caught him turning his head towards her. It was remarkable to see how rapidly he blushed, his naturally pale complexion suddenly suffusing 
with colour. At the slightest emotion, whether of anger or affection, all the blood in his veins mounted to his face. Despite the truculence in his eyes, he was overcome by shyness when he felt her 
looking at him and became like a small child again, fumbling about with his hands, and stammering out instructions to the older man alongside him. As the water foamed coolly over her arms, she was 
greatly amused to realise that he was as innocent and as ignorant of everything as she - and had the same greedy passion to taste life for the first time. One doesn’t always have to proclaim one’s 
feelings out loud; they are conveyed by invisible messengers, and recounted by silent lips. She looked up, and caught him tuming away. The minutes slipped by, and it was utterly delightful. 
Suddenly she saw him jump down from the scaffolding, and he began to walk backwards through the grass, as though moving away from the window in order to get a better view of it. But it was so 
obvious that he was doing this simply in order to come nearer to her that she almost burst out laughing. He had leapt down recklessly, as though ready to risk all but things had turned touchingly 
comical. He stood a few paces away from her, stock still, with his back to her, and didn’t dare turn around, so mortally embarrassed was he by his hasty action. For a moment she thought he was going 
to start back towards the window, just as he had come, without giving her a backward glance. He desperately screwed up his courage, and turned to her. Just at that moment she looked up, laughing 
impishly, their eyes met, and they held one another's gaze. They were both paralysed with embarrassment, all composure vanishing, and they might have stayed like that for ever had a dramatic 
incident not occurred just then. 
‘Oh, my God!’ she cried out, in alarm. 
In her confused excitement, she had been paying little attention to the dimity camisole she was rinsing, and had let go of it. The fast-flowing stream was bearing it away, and in another minute it would 
disappear into the vaulted archway that swallowed up the Chevrotte at the corner of the Voincourt residence. 
For a few seconds, they stared with dismay. He had grasped the situation, and set off in pursuit. The stream leapt and bounded over the pebbles, and the wretched camisole was sailing along faster 
than he could run. He leant over, thinking he’d just about got it but snatched only a handful of foam. He missed with two attempts. Trembling excitedly, he plunged into the water like one heroically 
risking his life, and caught hold of the camisole just at the moment it was about to disappear underground. 
Angélique had anxiously followed the rescue but now felt laughter swell uncontrollably in her lungs. Well, so much for that adventure she had often dreamt about, with the encounter at the lake’s edge, 
and the young man as handsome as the sun delivering her from terrible danger! St George, the champion, the warrior, was none other than this stained-glass painter, this young worker in a grey smock. 
As she watched him walk back towards her, his legs drenched, the dripping camisole clasped awkwardly in his hands, fully aware of the absurd enthusiasm he had shown in retrieving it from the stream, 
she had to bite her lip to contain the burst of merriment that tickled her throat. 
He gazed at her raptly. She appeared so adorable, so child-like, as she tried to hold in her laughter, her youthful frame quivering all over! Spattered with stream water, her arms chilled by the current, 
she gave off the pure clean smell of sparkling water as it gushes from a mossy forest spring. She was a picture of health and happiness in the bright sunshine. One could tell she was a good housewife, 
and a queen too, in her working dress, with her slender waist, and the oval face of a king’s daughter, just like the girls in the legends. He had no idea how to go about handing over this piece of washing 
to her, so overwhelming did he find her beauty — the sort of beauty he encountered in the art he loved. He felt vexed that he should appear so naive to her, for he could see very clearly the effort she 
was making not to laugh. But he had to do something, and so he handed over the camisole. 
Angélique realised that if she unclenched her teeth she would burst into laughter. The poor boy! She felt fondly towards him but the urge was irresistible. She was overflowing with happiness, and had 
such a great urge to break into laughter, she could not contain it. 
When at last she thought she could speak again, she wanted simply to say: 
‘Thank you, Sir.’ 
But the laughter returned, and she stammered and stuttered, and couldn't complete a single word. Her laughter rang out very loudly, a shower of harmonious notes echoing like a song to the crystalline 
accompaniment of the Chevrotte. Disconcerted, he couldn’t think of a single thing to say. His pale face suddenly crimsoned, and his boyishly timid eyes flamed like an eagle’s. He fled, taking the old 
worker with him, while she continued laughing, leaning over the clear stream, and was splashed all over with water again as she rinsed the washing on this radiantly happy day. 
At six o'clock the next moming they put the washing out to dry; it had been left in a bundle to drain since the previous day. The day was very windy that would help with the drying. To stop the washing 
being blown away, they had to weigh down the pieces with a stone at each corner. And so, eventually, all the washing was spread out there, brilliantly white against the green grass, and scented with 
the clean fragrance of the vegetation, and it was as though the field had suddenly bloomed with snowy drifts of daisies. 
After lunch, when she came back to check on it, Angélique was plunged into despair. The wind, gusting even more fiercely, was threatening to blow it all away beneath a sky of blue - which shone with 
bright clarity as though swept clean by the blasts of air. A sheet had already flown off, and some towels had been whisked away and lay tangled in the branches of a willow tree. She retrieved the 
towels. But then some handkerchiefs fluttered away behind her. And there was no one to help her! She grew frantic. When she tried to lay out the sheet again, she had to fight it. It wrapped about her, 
whipping her face and clacking uproariously, like a flag. 
Above the wind, she heard a voice say: 


‘Miss, would you like me to help you?’ 

It was him, and all at once, with no thought other than concern for her washing, she cried out: 

‘Of course | would — yes, give me a hand! ... Take the end, there! Hold on tight!’ 

They stretched out the sheet with their strong arms as it flapped about like a sail. They laid it on the grass, and placed larger stones at each corner. It slumped down, subdued but neither of them stood 
up. They remained on their knees, at either end of the sheet, separated by the great dazzling white cloth. 

She broke into a smile of thanks, devoid of any mockery. Emboldened, he said: 

‘My name is Félicien.’ 

‘And I’m Angélique.’ 

‘lam a stained-glass painter, and I’ve been given the job of repairing the window.’ 

‘| live over there, with my parents. I’m an embroideress.’ 

Their words were carried away by the high wind that whipped crisply and spiritedly about them as the warm sunlight shone down. They chatted together, saying things the other already knew, simply 
for the pleasure of it. 

‘The window’s not being replaced, is it?’ 

‘No, no. The repairs won't even be visible. | love it as much as you do.’ 

‘It’s true, | do love it. It has such soft colours! ... | embroidered a St George once but it wasn’t as beautiful.’ 

‘Come now, not as beautiful! ... | think I’ve seen it, if it’s the St George on the red velvet chasuble that the Abbe Cornille was wearing on Sunday. It’s a marvel!’ 

She flushed with pleasure, and then called out sharply: 

‘Put a stone on the edge of the sheet, on your left there. Otherwise the wind will carry it away again. 
He hurriedly weighted down the piece of washing that had risen up, flapping all about like the wings of a tethered bird trying to fly again. It stopped moving altogether, and so they both rose to their feet. 
She walked along the narrow strips of grass between the pieces of washing, checking on each, while he followed behind, greatly absorbed in the task, and deeply concerned by the possible loss of an 
apron or a tea towel. It all seemed completely natural. And she chattered on, telling him how she spent her time, and about the things she did and did not like. 

‘| like everything to be in its proper place ... Every morning, at six, I’m woken by the cuckoo clock in the workroom. | sometimes even get dressed in the dark: | keep my stockings here, the soap there, 
| have a mania for keeping everything just so. Oh, | wasn’t born like this, | used to be a very messy creature! Mother used to have words with me about it — very stern ones, at that! ... And in the 
workroom, | couldn't do anything properly if my chair wasn’t always in the same spot, facing the window. Fortunately I’m neither right- nor left-handed; | can embroider with either hand that is a great 
gift; not everybody can ... It’s the same with the flowers | like. If | keep a bunch next to me, | always get a splitting headache. Violets are the only ones | can put up with and, funnily enough, their scent 
actually calms me down. If ever | feel a little out of sorts, | only have to sniff some violets and | feel better.’ 

He listened, captivated. She had an extremely charming voice, and he was beguiled by its soft, compelling tone and its lingering melody. And he must have been particularly sensitive to this form of 
human music, as the gentle cadence she gave to certain syllables brought tears to his eyes. 

‘Oh,’ she said, interrupting herself, ‘the chemises are almost dry.’ 

And then she confided a few last things to him, prompted by a naive impulse to reveal more of herself. 

‘White is always beautiful, isn’t it? Some days | feel like I’ve had enough of blue and red and all the other colours but | find a joy in white | never tire of. It's never jarring; you feel like losing yourself in it 
completely ... We had a white cat with some tawny markings, and | painted them over. He looked very nice but the effect didn’t last ... Now, one thing Mother doesn’t know is that | hang on to all the 
little left-over scraps of white silk. | have a drawer full of them, for no reason really, apart from the pleasure of looking at them and running my fingers over them now and again ... I've got another secret 
too, a really big one! Every moming when | wake up, there’s always someone there beside my bed, truly! A pale figure, who quickly flits away.’ 

He did not doubt this for a moment, and seemed wholeheartedly to believe her. Wasn't it all quite natural and straightforward? A young princess, surrounded by the splendours of her court, could not 
have conquered him more quickly. In the midst of all this white linen, laid out on the green grass, she radiated charm, good humour, and majesty, and he felt his heart gripped in a tightening embrace. 
That was that, it was all decided: there would never be anyone else for him but her, and he would follow her until the end of his days. She walked on ahead with tripping little steps, looking back from 
time to time with a smile; and he followed behind, choked with a feeling of happiness but with no hope that such happiness could ever fully be his. 

A sudden squall burst, and a host of smaller pieces, percale collars and cuffs, cambric scarves and bodices, were lifted into the air and swept a distance away, like a flock of white birds tossed about 
by a storm. 

Angélique started running. 

‘Oh, my God! Come on, help me!’ 

The two of them raced off. She pinned down a collar just at the edge of the Chevrotte. He was already clasping two bodices, plucked out of the tall nettles. The cuffs were retrieved, one by one. But in 
their headlong chase, the pleats of her whirling skirt thrice whipped softly up against him, and each time his heart throbbed wildly and his face flushed. And when he jumped up to try and get the last 
scarf that was just out of reach, he brushed softly against her. She stood there, stock still, unable to breathe. The riot of emotions within her stilled her laughter and jokes, and silenced her mockery of 
this big, clumsy, innocent boy. What was the matter with her - why had her merriment vanished, why did she feel that she was fainting in this exquisite torment? When he passed her the scarf, their 
hands touched accidentally. They trembled, and stared at one another, wild-eyed. Then she abruptly took a step backwards, and stood there for a few seconds, not knowing what to do after the calamity 
that had just occurred. And then, suddenly, stricken with panic, she took to her heels, clutching a bundle of washing in her arms, and abandoning the rest. 

Félicien tried to call out. 

‘Oh, for pity’s sake ... | beg you...’ 

The wind gusted even more fiercely, snatching the breath from his lungs. Hopelessly he watched her run, and it was as though she were being carried away by the wind. She ran on and on through 
the white expanse of sheets and tablecloths in the pale golden light of the angling sun, until the shadow of the cathedral swallowed her up. She seemed just about to disappear through the little garden 
gate, without having given a backward glance, when she turned sharply around, overtaken by a kindly impulse, not wanting to leave him with the impression that she was angry. Smiling self-consciously, 
she called out: 

‘Thank you, thank you!” 

Was she thanking him for having helped her gather in the washing? Or for something else? She had vanished, and the gate swung shut. 

He remained alone in the middle of the field, and strong, invigorating gusts of wind regularly whipped down at him from a clear sky. The elms in the bishop’s garden swayed all about, heaving and 
moaning like a swell on the ocean, while a great clamour swept along the terraces and flying buttresses of the cathedral. But all he heard was the faint flapping of a little bonnet entwined like a white 
flower in a lilac branch — a bonnet that belonged to her. 

From this day onwards, every time that Angélique opened her window she saw Félicien below in the Clos-Marie. The stained-glass repairs were a suitable excuse, and he practically lived there, without 
making the slightest progress on his work. He whiled away hours lying in the grass on the other side of a bush, watching through the leaves. It was lovely to be able to swap smiles, morning and 
evening. Brimming with happiness, she asked for nothing more. The washing would be done again only in three months’ time, and the garden gate would remain closed until then. But if they could see 
each other every day like this, surely the three months would simply fly past! Was it even possible to live more happily than this - the day spent in expectation of an evening glance, and the night, 
awaiting that of the morning? 

At their first meeting, Angélique had talked about everything, her daily life, her likes and dislikes, the little secrets that lay in her heart. He had said little: his name was Félicien; she knew nothing more 
about him. Perhaps that was the way things should be, the woman revealing herself entirely, the man remaining withdrawn and mysterious. She felt no urgent curiosity about him, and a smile came to 
her face when she mused on the course things must inevitably take. In any case, what she did not know did not matter; the only thing of any importance was to be able to see each other. She knew 
nothing about him, and yet understood him so well that she could read his thoughts in the expression on his face. He had come, she had recognized him, and they were in love. 

They took exquisite pleasure in this mutual possession at a distance. They were continually thrown into new raptures by the discoveries they made. She had long thin hands that he adored, though 
they were scarred by the needle. She noticed how small his feet were, and was proud of their daintiness. Everything about him delighted her. She was grateful to him for being so handsome, and was 
overjoyed when she noticed one evening that his fair beard was an even lighter ash blond colour than his hair that lent his smile a particular sweetness. One morning he went away in a blissful trance 
after she had leant forward, revealing a brown mole on her delicate neck. They bared their hearts to one another, and discovered many things. The proud and simple way she flung open her window 
announced that she had the spirit of a queen, even though she was just a little embroideress. Similarly, she could detect the generosity of his soul in the way he trod delicately through the grass. In the 
first flush of their acquaintance, they glimpsed an endless array of glittering qualities and virtues. Each meeting brought new delights, and it seemed that they could never exhaust the happiness they 
felt on seeing one another. 

However, Félicien soon started to show signs of impatience. He no longer lay for hours stretched out beneath a bush, motionless in perfect contentment. As soon as Angélique appeared at the balcony 
railing, he grew restive and tried to come nearer. This started to irritate her, as she was afraid that somebody might see him. One day there was a genuine falling out; he came right up to the wall, and 
so she had to go inside. This was a great shock to him, and he was distraught, his expression so eloquent of obedience and entreaty that she forgave him the next day, and came out onto the balcony 
at her usual time. But he was no longer happy simply to wait, and resumed his earlier behaviour. Now he seemed to roam all over the Clos-Marie — everywhere at once, filling it with his restless spirit. 
He emerged from behind every tree trunk, he appeared on top of every bramble patch. Like the woodpigeons that roosted in the tall elms, he seemed to make his home nearby, in the fork of some 
branch. The Chevrotte seemed to give him a reason for lingering there: he leant out over the stream, appearing to watch the drifting clouds. One day she sighted him over at the ruined mill, standing 
on the roof-beams of a caved-in shed, elated to have climbed up so high, since he couldn't actually fly right up to her. Another day she stifled a faint cry when she saw him standing high up above her: 
between two windows of the cathedral, on the terrace over the choir chapels. How could he possibly have reached this gallery, accessible only through a locked door to which the beadle held the key? 
And how was it that he sometimes appeared silhouetted against the sky among the flying buttresses of the nave and the pinnacles atop the buttress piers? From these heights his gaze could swoop 
down into her bedroom, like a swallow plunging from the tip of a spire. It had never before occurred to her to hide. But from then on she shut herself away and felt increasingly uneasy at the way he 
was encroaching on her, and becoming her constant double. But if she was in no hurry herself, why was her heart pounding so violently, like the huge bell in the cathedral tower ringing out at full swing 
on the great feast days? 

Three days passed and Angélique made no appearance, so alarmed was she by Félicien’s growing boldness. She vowed never to see him again and convinced herself that she hated him. But his 
restless mood had infected her and she could not stay still. She found any excuse to get up from the chasuble she was embroidering. Hearing that Mére Gabet was confined to her bed in conditions of 
the direst poverty, she went to visit her each morning. The old woman lived in the Rue des Orfévres also, just three doors away. And so Angélique came bearing broth, or sugar, and went out to buy 
medicine for her from the pharmacist in the Grand’Rue. One day when she came back upstairs carrying various packets and phials, she was startled to find Félicien at the sick woman's bedside. He 
turned very red, and awkwardly went away. The following day he appeared again, just as she was leaving, and she made way for him, displeased. Did he want to stop her from visiting her poor? She 
was in the grip of one of her charitable manias, in which she gave herself up entirely to lavishing care on those who had nothing. Her soul melted with fraternal pity at the idea of suffering. She ran all 
around, paying visits to old Mascart, a blind paralytic in the Rue Basse, whom she fed herself with a bowl of soup she had brought; and to the Chouteaus, husband and wife, an elderly couple in their 
nineties who lived in a cellar in the Rue Magloire, where she had brought old furniture from the Huberts’ store room; and to others also, a great many others — all the poor of the neighbourhood whom 
she quietly helped with little gifts of things she found around her home. It made her happy to see their faces light up with surprise and delight at some leftover from the day before. But every time she 
went to visit one of them now, there was Félicien! She had never seen so much of him, even though she had stopped appearing at her window precisely for fear of seeing him again. Her irritation 
mounted, until she felt ready to burst with anger. 

In fact, the worst of this whole business was that Angélique quickly lost her taste for charitable works. The young man spoilt the delight she had taken in doing good. Before this, he had no doubt looked 
after other poor folk but not these, as he had never visited them. So he must have spied on her, and then gone in after her and got to know then, in order to steal them from her, one after the other. 
Now, whenever she arrived at the Chouteaus’ with a small hamper of food, there were silver coins lying on the table. One day when she ran over to bring old Mascart ten sous, her entire savings for 
the week, after he had been whingeing that he had no tobacco money, she found that he had already been enriched by a twenty-franc coin that shone like the sun. And one evening when she visited 
Mére Gabet, she was asked to go down and change a bank note for her. It was heartbreaking for her to realise how little she could do for them, being so short of money, while he could dip into his 
purse at will! She was of course pleased at this windfall for her paupers but she could no longer take any joy in giving, chastened that she could give so little, while another gave so much. The clumsy 


fellow understood nothing, and thought he was winning her over by indulging his altruistic urge, whereas in fact he was killing all the joy she took from her good works. On top of this, she had to put up 
with the continual praise heaped on him by the paupers. He was such a kind young man, and so well brought up! They talked of nobody else, and paraded the gifts he brought, as if to scorn her own. 
Despite the vow she had taken to forget him, she asked many questions. What had he given them, and what had he said? He was very handsome, wasn’t he? Kind-hearted also, and shy! Did he 
perhaps mention her occasionally? Yes, of course, he talked about her constantly! And she developed an utter loathing for him, for in the end he weighed too heavily on her heart. 
Things could not go on like this, and one balmy May evening as twilight was falling, they finally came to a head. It happened over at the ruins of the old mill that a clutch of beggars, by the name of 
Lemballeuse, had made their home. The family was made up solely of women: Mére Lemballeuse, old and wrinkled, Tiennette, her eldest daughter, a big, wild-tempered girl of 20, and her two little 
sisters, Rose and Jeanne, who had mops of red hair and eyes that already flashed defiance. All four of them spent their days begging along the highway verges, and came home at night, their feet 
aching with weariness in tattered shoes tied up with string. That evening Tiennette came home in great pain, her ankles bleeding, after her shoes, worn out on the gravel, had finally fallen apart. Sitting 
at their door in the tall grass of the Clos-Marie, she was picking thorns out of her flesh, while her mother and the two little ones sat by, weeping and wailing. 
Angélique arrived just at this moment, holding the bread that she brought them each week hidden beneath her apron. She had come out through the little garden gate that she had left ajar as she was 
planning to dash home again. But at the sight of the whole family in tears she stopped short. 
‘What is it? What's the matter?’ 
‘Oh, kind lady,’ groaned Mére Lemballeuse, ‘look at the state of this big clot. Tomorrow she won't be able to walk — it’s a day wasted ... She needs shoes.’ 
Eyes burning behind their manes of hair, Rose and Jeanne sobbed louder, crying shrilly: 
‘She needs shoes, she needs shoes!’ 
Tiennette lifted her head a fraction, her face gaunt and dark-complexioned. Savagely, wordlessly, she plunged a hairpin into her skin, struggling bitterly to remove a long splinter as the blood welled 
forth. 
Overwhelmed by pity, Angélique handed over her gift. 
‘Here’s some more bread for you.’ 
‘Oh, bread!’ replied the mother. ‘We always need it, of course. But bread won't help her to walk. And it’s the Bligny fair tomorrow — every year she gets more than forty sous there ... Dear God, dear 
God, what's to become of us?’ 
Angélique was rendered mute by shame and compassion. She had five sous in her pocket, that was all. You couldn't buy a pair of shoes with five sous, not even second-hand ones. Once again, her 
lack of money left her powerless to help. Her exasperation grew when she looked around and saw Félicien standing a few steps away in the deepening shadows. He had probably been there for quite 
some time and must have heard everything. He was always appearing like this, and she never knew where he had come from, or how he had got there. 
He’s going to offer her some shoes, she thought. 
He was already walking forward, in fact. The first stars were starting to come out in the violet sky. A balmy peace poured down, filling the Clos-Marie with a drowsy hush as the willow trees slowly faded 
into the shadows. The cathedral stood out as a dark ridge against the western glow. 
| just know it. He’s going to offer her some shoes. 
She was plunged into profound despair. He would give them everything they needed — she could never prevail against him! Her heart pounded as though it were about to burst, and she yearned for 
great riches, so that she could show him that she was also capable of making people happy. 
But the Lemballeuses had seen the kind gentleman. The mother rushed forward, and the two little ones gave a wail and held out their hands towards him. Their big sister stopped nursing her bloody 
ankles, and looked sidelong at him. 
‘Listen, my good woman,’ said Félicien, ‘you will go down the Grand’Rue, as far as the corner of the Rue Basse...’ 
Angélique understood — that was where the shoemaker’s shop was. 
She interrupted him roughly, feeling so worked up that she stammered out words at random. 
‘What a lot of useless running about! ... What's the point? ... It would be much simpler to...’ 
She could not think what this much simpler thing might be. What alternative could she find or invent to forestall his offer? She would never have thought that she could feel such deep loathing for him. 
‘You will say that you have come on my behalf,’ resumed Félicien. ‘You will ask...’ 
Again she interrupted him, anxiously repeating: 
‘It would be much simpler ... much simpler to...’ 
She grew suddenly calm, and sat down on a stone. She quickly untied her shoes and took them off, and slipped off her stockings. 
‘There you are! It’s all very simple! Why go rushing around?’ 
‘Oh, kind lady, may the Lord reward you for what you have done!’ cried Mére Lemballeuse, examining the shoes that were almost new. ‘I'll slit open the upper so they fit properly ... Tiennette, say thank 
you, you big clot!’ 
Tiennette tore the stockings out of the hands of Rose and Jeanne, who were eyeing them greedily. She never said a word. 
At that moment, Angélique realised her feet were bare, and that Félicien could see them. Shame washed over her. She didn’t dare move, thinking that if she got up they would be even more on show. 
She panicked, lost her head, and just started running. Her feet flashed very pale in the grass. The gloom had deepened, and the Clos-Marie was a sea of shadows between the tall trees in the 
neighbouring gardens and the dark mass of the cathedral. All that could be seen across the dim ground were her small white feet vanishing into the distance, satiny white like the feathers of a dove. 
Frightened, and wary of the water, Angélique ran alongside the Chevrotte towards the plank that spanned it. Félicien, however, had cut through the bushes. Previously so shy, he had flushed a deeper 
red than she at the sight of her pale feet. Spurred on by the flame burning within him, he would have liked to let out a great cry containing all the passion that had consumed him, in all his overflowing, 
youthful turmoil, since that first day. Then, as she brushed past him, he could only stammer out his confession, one that seemed to scald his lips: 
‘| love you.’ 
She stopped, stunned. For a moment, standing to her full height, she stared at him. She had thought she felt only fury and hatred towards him but these emotions faded, dissolving into a feeling of 
exquisite pain. What exactly had he said to dumbfound her like this? 
He loved her, and she had known it. And yet the word murmured in her ear filled her with fearful amazement. And he, emboldened by laying bare his heart that had drawn closer to hers during their 
acts of complicit charity, repeated: ‘I love you.’ And she fled once more, in fear of her lover. The Chevrotte was a barrier no longer; she plunged into it like a hunted doe, and her pale little feet darted 
among the stones through the cold, trembling water. The garden gate swung shut and the feet vanished. 

046 
FOR two days Angélique was overwhelmed with remorse. As soon as she was alone, she wept as though she had done something wrong. A dark and disturbing doubt plagued her: had she committed 
asin with the young man? Was she lost, like the wicked women of the Legend, who yield to the devil? The words ‘I love you’, so softly murmured, now rang so clamorously in her ears that surely they 
must come from some terrible being hidden in the invisible realms. But she was not sure, she had no possible way of knowing, having grown up in such ignorance and solitude. 
Had she sinned with the young man? She tried hard to remember exactly what had happened, and wrestled with scruples born of innocence. What was sin, then? Was it enough simply to see a man, 
and speak together, and lie to your parents about it? Surely there was more to evil than that? But why then did she feel as though she couldn't breathe? If she wasn’t guilty, why did she have the sense 
that she was changing, and that a new soul was pulsing inside her? Maybe it was sin swelling there, causing her to faint in silent anguish. Her mind was full of vague, indeterminate fears, a jumble of 
prospective words and actions that filled her with fear even though she didn’t yet understand them. Her cheeks flushed crimson, and the frightful words ‘I love you’ resounded in her ears. She could no 
longer think clearly, and burst into tears once more, doubting all that had happened, and fearing the nameless, formless transgressions that lay ahead. 
What tormented her most was that she had not confided in Hubertine. If she could just have asked her, doubtless Hubertine would quickly have explained the mystery. Just to talk to someone of her 
anguish would have soothed her. But the secret had grown too great; she would have died of shame. She resorted to cunning, and put on an air of calm while a tempest raged in her soul. When she 
was asked why her attention kept wandering, she looked up with a surprised expression, and said that she didn’t have anything on her mind. As she sat demurely at the embroidery frame, her hands 
mechanically plying the needle, she was tormented by a single thought from dawn until dusk. Somebody loved her, loved her! And what about her; was she also in love? It was an impenetrable question, 
one that, in her unworldliness, she was unable to answer. She kept repeating it to herself until her mind grew numb, words lost their usual meaning, and everything spun into a dizzying whirlpool, 
sweeping her away. By an effort of will, she regained control of herself and, needle in hand, embroidered away as diligently as before, in the midst of her dream. Perhaps she was coming down with 
some dreadful illness. One evening, as she went to bed, she had started to shiver, and thought she would never be able to get up again. Her heart beat so fiercely she thought it might burst, and she 
heard a tremendous ringing in her ears. Was she in love, or was she going to die? She smiled calmly at Hubertine, who was waxing a thread and studying her with concern. 
Angélique had sworn in any case never to see Félicien again. She would nevermore venture among the wild grasses of the Clos-Marie, she would not even pay visits to her poor. She was afraid that 
something dreadful might happen if they ever came face to face again. Her resolution was partly an expression of repentance — she wished to punish herself for any sin she might have committed. On 
the mornings when she held firm, she never took even a single glance out of the window in case she caught sight of the man she feared down by the Chevrotte. And if she gave in and looked, and then 
saw that he wasn’t there, she was left feeling dejected until the following day. 
Now, one morning when Hubert was inking a design onto a dalmatic, a ring at the doorbell brought him downstairs. It must have been a customer with an order, since Hubertine and Angélique could 
hear the hum of voices through the staircase door that had been left open. And then they glanced up, startled: footsteps were mounting the stairs, the embroiderer was bringing up his customer — 
something that never happened. And the young girl was astounded when she recognized Félicien. He was dressed very simply as a worker, a stained-glass painter, though his hands were white. Since 
she would no longer go to him, he had come to her, after days spent waiting in vain, anxiously and uncertainly telling himself that she must not love him. 
‘Ah, my child, this is something that concerns you,’ explained Hubert. ‘Sir has come with an order for an exceptional piece. And so | thought it much better to bring him up here to discuss things in peace 
and quiet ... It is to my daughter, Sir, that you must show your drawing.’ 
Neither Hubert nor Hubertine had the slightest suspicion. They went over to stand beside him, curious to see what he was proposing. Like Angélique, Félicien was choking with emotion. His hands 
shook as he unrolled the drawing, and he had to speak slowly to hide the agitation in his voice. 
‘It is a mitre for My lord ... Yes, well, some ladies of the town, wanting to make him this present, have asked me to draw up the different parts and oversee its making. | am a stained-glass painter but | 
also work a great deal with other very old art forms ... As you can see, | have simply recreated a Gothic mitre...’ 
Angélique, who was bending over the large sheet that he had placed before her, let out a soft exclamation. 
‘Oh, it's St Agnes!’ 
It was indeed the 13-year-old martyr, the naked virgin covered only by her tresses of hair, from which just her little feet and hands poked out, just as she appeared on her pillar in one of the cathedral 
portals, as well as inside the cathedral, in an old wooden statue that had once been painted but was now a tawny blonde colour, gilded by the years. She filled one entire side of the mitre, standing tall 
as two angels bore her up to heaven, while below her stretched an intricate distant landscape. The back of the mitre and the lappets were decorated with beautifully drawn lanceolate designs. 
‘The ladies are offering this gift for the Procession of the Miracle,’ resumed Feélicien, ‘and so | naturally thought | should choose St Agnes...’ 
‘What an excellent idea,’ interrupted Hubert. 
Hubertine added in tum: 
‘My lord will be deeply touched.’ 
The Procession of the Miracle that took place each year on 28 July, dated from the time of Jean V of Hautecoeur, and had been established by him as a way of giving thanks for the miraculous power 
of healing that God granted him and all his lineage to save Beaumont from the plague. Legend held that the Hautecoeurs owed this power to the intercession of St Agnes, whom they greatly revered. 
And thence derived the ancient custom of taking out the old statue of the saint on the anniversary and parading it solemnly through the streets of the town in the pious belief that it would continue to 
ward off all sorts of evil. 
‘For the Procession of the Miracle,’ murmured Angélique at last, her eyes fixed on the drawing, ‘but that’s in twenty days. We'll never have time.’ 
The Huberts nodded their heads. A piece of this sort required a vast amount of work. Hubertine, however, turned to the young girl. 
‘| could help you. I'd take care of the decorations, and you would only have to do the figure.’ 


Angélique was still studying the saint, deeply torn. No, no! She refused, she wished to shield herself from the temptation of accepting. It would be wicked to collude in this matter, for Félicien was 
undoubtedly lying. She was perfectly well aware that he was not poor and that his worker's outfit was just a disguise. If she mistrusted the simple, unadorned exterior he had assumed, and the 
improbable story he had invented in order to come up and see her, in her heart of hearts, however, she was delighted and overjoyed, imagining him transfigured, envisioning him as the royal prince he 
must undoubtedly be, utterly convinced as she was that one day her dream would be fulfilled. 

‘No,’ she repeated very softly, ‘we won't have time.’ 

And, without looking up, she went on, as though speaking to herself: 

‘For the saint, satin stitch or guipure wouldn't do. It wouldn’t be worthy of her ... It would have to be embroidered in shaded gold.’ 

‘That's exactly the type of embroidery | had in mind,’ said Félicien. ‘I was aware that Miss had rediscovered all the old secrets of this technique ... There is still a rather beautiful fragment in this style in 
the sacristy.’ 

Hubert grew more and more excited. 

‘Yes, yes, it dates from the fifteenth century, and was embroidered by one of my great-grandmothers ... Shaded gold, oh, there was no finer sort of work, Sir. But it required too much time, it was too 
expensive, and it was only the true artists who could master it. It’s two hundred years since that sort of work has been done ... And if my daughter refuses, you might as well give up, as she’s the only 
one capable of doing it today. | don’t know anyone else who has a fine enough hand or eye.’ 

Ever since the talk had turned to shaded gold, Hubertine had been paying close attention. 

‘Twenty days — that’s completely impossible,’ she said firmly. ‘It requires the most extraordinary patience.’ 

As she stared at the saint, Angélique had made a discovery that flooded her heart with joy. Agnes looked just like her. In copying the old statue, Félicien had undoubtedly been thinking about her; and 
the realisation that she was constantly on his mind, and that he saw her all around, weakened her resolve to keep him at bay. She looked up at last and saw that he was trembling, his moist eyes 
brimming with such passionate pleading that she relented. But she had that natural contrariness, that intrinsic guile that all girls develop, however unworldly they may be, and she certainly did not wish 
to appear to yield. 

‘That's impossible,’ she repeated, handing the drawing back to him. ‘I wouldn’t do it for anyone.’ 

Félicien recoiled, deeply discouraged. It was he himself that she was refusing, he understood that. As he made his way to the door, he said to Hubert: 

‘Regarding the fee — I'll pay anything you ask ... The ladies are prepared to offer as much as two thousand francs...’ 

They certainly weren’t a greedy household. And yet this huge sum took their breath away. The husband looked at his wife. It would be a great pity not to accept such a valuable order! 

‘Two thousand francs,’ said Angélique, softly. ‘Two thousand francs, Sir...’ 

The money did not matter to her but she allowed a teasing little smile to wrinkle the corners of her mouth. It greatly amused her to pretend that she disliked seeing him, and to leave him with a false 
impression of her feelings. 

‘Oh, two thousand francs, Sir! Well then, | accept! ... | wouldn’t do it simply to please a customer but if a customer is prepared to pay ... If necessary, | will work all through the night.’ 

Hubert and Hubertine then wanted to refuse the offer, afraid that she would wear herself out. 

‘No, no, we can’t turn down money like that ... You can count on me. Your mitre will be ready the day before the procession.’ 

Félicien put down the drawing and went out, feeling deeply upset, his nerve failing him. He didn’t even bother to try and invent further instructions for her as a way of lingering there. She certainly did 
not love him, and had pretended not to recognize him, treating him just like an ordinary customer, valued only for his money. He fumed with anger, and in his mind accused her of being mean-spirited. 
Very well then! It was all over, and he would think no more about her. But then, after endlessly pondering the matter, he forgave her: didn’t she live by her work, didn’t she have to earn her daily bread? 
Two days later, sunk in the depths of misery, he began roaming about once more, feeling utterly heartsick that he could not see her. She no longer went out, and made no appearance at the windows. 
In his despair, he told himself that, even if she did not love him, even if she loved only money, he would nevertheless continue to love her more each day, just in the way that one loves at the age of 20, 
without reason, at the mercy of the heart’s whims, simply for the joy and pain of being in love. He had seen her one evening, and that was that: she was the only one now, there was no other; it did not 
matter whether she was good or bad, ugly or beautiful, poor or rich. He was going to die if he could not have her. On the third day his suffering became so intense that he returned to the Huberts’, 
despite his vow to forget her. 

When he rang the bell, he was met again at the foot of the stairs by the embroiderer, who, having listened to his confused explanations, decided to bring him upstairs once more. 

‘Sir would like to explain some things to you, my child that | can’t say | properly understand.’ 

‘If it's no bother to Miss,’ stammered Feélicien, ‘I would like to see things for myself ... The ladies have asked me to monitor the work in person ... That is, unless | would be disturbing you...’ 

When he had come in, Angélique’s heart had lurched violently, rising into her throat, suffocating her. She made an effort to calm her heart, and her cheeks never reddened. With an air of calm 
indifference, she replied: 

‘Oh, nothing disturbs me, Sir. | work just as well in front of people ... It’s your design, and it’s only natural for you to want to watch how the work is done.’ 

Quite disconcerted, Félicien would never have dared to sit down but Hubert invited him to do so, smiling solemnly at this valuable customer. She resumed her work at once, bending forward over her 
frame, where she was embroidering some Gothic decorations in guipure on the back of the mitre. Hubert, for his part, had just taken down from the wall a completed banner that had been brushed with 
glue and left to dry for two days, and was now to be removed from its frame. Not a word was spoken, and the two embroideresses and the embroiderer worked away as though nobody else were there. 
The young man grew a little calmer, enfolded by such deep tranquillity. Three o'clock struck, the shadow of the cathedral was already lengthening, and a delicate half-light filtered in through the large 
open window. This was the twilight hour that began at midday in the cool, green-shaded little house at the foot of the colossus. A faint tip-tapping of shoes on the paving stones rose up as girls from 
the boarding-school were taken to confession. In the workroom, the old tools, the old walls, all those things that never stirred or moved an inch, seemed to slumber on in their centuries-old repose, 
radiating a deep, cool serenity. A large patch of pure, steady white light fell on the frame as the embroideresses bent forward over it, and their delicate profiles were dappled by tawny reflections dancing 
up from the gold. 

‘Miss, | simply wanted to say,’ began Félicien, self-consciously, feeling that he needed to justify his presence, ‘I simply wanted to say that for the hair, it would be preferable to use gold thread instead 
of silk.’ 

She raised her head. The merriment in her eyes plainly signalled that he should have remained quiet if he had no better advice to offer. She bent forward again, and replied in a gently mocking tone: 
‘No doubt, Sir.’ 

What a great fool he was, to have only just noticed at this moment that she was working on the hair. Before her sat the drawing he had done, to which watercolour tones and gold highlights had been 
added, so that it now had the subdued colouring of an old miniature that has grown faded in a book of hours. And she copied this image with all the skill and patience of a painter working with the aid 
of a magnifying glass. After duplicating it with slightly coarse strokes on the tightly stretched white satin, with a strong backing cloth in place, she had then covered the satin with lines of gold thread 
running from left to right, couched simply at either end but otherwise free, with each thread sitting immediately adjacent to the next. Then, using these threads as a sort of weft, she eased them aside 
with the point of her needle in order to see the drawing traced beneath and, following its pattern, couched the gold thread with silk stitches running at right angles, matching the colour of the thread to 
the tones of the original image. In the shaded sections, the silk completely covered the gold thread; in the halftones, the silk stitches were spaced more widely; and in the sections of light, gold thread 
appeared alone, entirely uncovered. This was the technique of ‘shaded gold’, a golden background varied with shades of silken thread; an image in which the colours seemed to melt and run together, 
as though heated from below by a golden halo streaming with mystical lustre. 

‘Ah!’ said Hubert all of a sudden, as he was starting to loosen the banner, looping around his fingers the string that had been stitched into the webbing. ‘In the old days an embroideress produced her 
masterpiece in shaded gold ... As it says in the statutes, she had to fashion “a single image which is of shaded gold, a sixth of an ell in height ...” You would have been accepted into the guild, 
Angélique.’ 

Silence fell once more. Breaking with custom, Angélique had had the same idea as Feélicien for the hair: not to use silk but instead to layer gold over gold. She used ten needles, each threaded with a 
different shade of gold, from the dark red-gold of a dying fire to the pale yellow-gold of an autumnal forest. Agnes’s hair tumbled down in a golden cascade, clothing her from neck to ankle. The torrent 
began at her nape, swathing her in a thick cloak down to her loins, and spilled forward over her shoulders in two separate waves, converging beneath her chin and flowing down to her feet. It was a 
miraculous head of hair, a fabulous fleece, with enormous curls, a warm and living dress that gave off an aroma of naked innocence. 

That day, Félicien rarely took his eyes away from Angélique as she embroidered the curls in split stitches, following the curve of each coil. He never grew weary of watching the hair lengthen and draw 
flame beneath her needle. He was disturbed by its luxuriance and the great ripple that ran through it as it suddenly unfurled. Hubertine, who was busy sewing on spangles, hiding the thread that 
attached each one beneath a small coil of gold wire, turned around from time to time, enfolding him in her serene gaze whenever she had to throw some misshapen spangle into the waste box. Hubert, 
who had withdrawn the laths so as to unstitch the banner from the sidebars, was now folding it up carefully. And Félicien, growing more and more embarrassed as he sat there silently, eventually 
realised that the wisest thing to do was to leave, since he could not recall any of the clever comments he had intended to make. 

He rose to his feet, stammering: 

‘I'll come back later ... | made such a poor copy of that lovely drawing of the head, you'll perhaps need me to give you some further guidance on this.’ 

Angélique calmly raised her big, clear eyes to his. 

‘No, no ... But come back, Sir, come back if you’re worried about our progress.’ 

He went away, cheered that he had been given permission to return but disheartened by her coldness. She did not love him, and she would never love him, that much was certain. So what was the 
point? The next day, and the days after, he returned to the chill little house in the Rue des Orfévres. When he was away from it he suffered abominably, riven by his inner struggle and tormented by 
doubt. He regained his calm only in the presence of the embroideress, and he could accept the fact that she did not like him, and find consolation for his every pain, so long as she was there. Each 
morning he arrived and chatted about work, and sat down before the frame as though his attendance was vital. He loved to gaze at her steady, elegant profile, bathed in the pale light of her blonde 
hair, and to follow the agile movements of her supple little hands as they darted about among the long needles. She was very open in her manner, and now treated him like a friend. And yet, for all that, 
he felt that certain things passed between them which she never mentioned, and which caused him much anguish. She sometimes looked up with an air of mockery, her eyes impatient and enquiring. 
Then, seeing him grow flustered, she turned cold once more. 

But Félicien discovered a way of arousing her enthusiasm that he exploited unduly. It was by talking to her about her own craft, about the ancient embroidered masterpieces he had seen preserved in 
cathedral treasure-houses or engraved in books: magnificent copes, the red silk cope of Charlemagne, which featured eagles with outstretched wings, the Syon cope decorated with a whole crowd of 
saintly figures; a dalmatic considered the most beautiful piece ever made, the imperial dalmatic, which celebrates the glory of Jesus Christ on earth and in heaven, and shows the Transfiguration, and 
the Last Judgment, with its multitude of figures embroidered in subtle shades of silk, gold, and silver; a Jesse tree, also, on a silk-embroidered satin orphrey that might easily have been taken from a 
fifteenth-century stained-glass window, with Abraham at the bottom, David, Solomon, and the Virgin Mary above, and Jesus at the top; and superlative chasubles, including one that was striking in its 
simplicity, a Christ on the cross, bleeding, splashing red silk onto the golden cloth, with the Virgin at his feet supported by St John; and, finally, the Naintré chasuble, on which the Virgin Mary is depicted 
sitting in majesty, holding the naked Infant on her knees, her feet shod. He detailed many, many other wonders, venerable in their great age, overflowing with a faith and naivety we no longer possess 
that the tabernacles had imbued with an odour of incense and a mystical gleam of faded gold. 

‘Ah!’ sighed Angélique, ‘those beautiful things are all in the past. We just can’t match the colours they used.’ 

With her eyes sparkling, she laid down her work when he told her the stories of the great embroideresses and embroiderers of old, Simonne de Gaules, Colin Jolye, whose names have resonated 
through the ages. As she plied the needle once more, she remained transfigured, her face suffused with radiant artistic passion. Never had she appeared so beautiful to him, so fervent or so virginal, 
burning with a pure flame amid the brilliant gleams of gold and silk, her deep dedication obvious in the precision of her labour, the tiny stitches to which she devoted her soul. He stopped talking and 
simply gazed at her, until, awoken by the silence, she became aware of the riotous feelings he aroused in her. They embarrassed her, as though she had suffered a defeat, and so she resumed her 
calmly indifferent manner, and an irate tone of voice. 

‘Well, that’s nice, my silk threads are all tangled up again! ... Mother, please stop fidgeting about!’ 

Hubertine, who hadn't moved in the slightest, smiled peacefully. She had initially been concerned by the attentions the young man was paying to Angélique, and had spoken to Hubert about the matter 
one evening as they were going to bed. But they liked the fellow, and he was perfectly suitable: why would they oppose meetings that might lead to Angélique’s happiness? Hubertine allowed things to 
carry on, while keeping a careful eye on them. In any case, for several weeks she herself had had a heavy heart as her husband in vain lavished her with his affections. This was the month in which 


they had lost their child; and each year, at this time, the same regrets and desires revived, and he trembled at her feet, yearning to feel that he was forgiven at last, and she, tender but sorrowful, gave 
herself to him entirely, losing all hope of overturning the curse. They never spoke of it, and kissed in front of others no more often than was usual; but this heightening of their love poured out from their 
silent bedroom, and radiated from their bodies in the smallest gesture — in the way that their glances met and they lost themselves for a moment in one another's eyes. 

A week passed and work on the mitre advanced. These daily encounters took on a friendly and informal charm of their own. 

‘The forehead very high, without any trace of an eyebrow. That's right, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, very high, and not a shadow of an eyebrow, as in the miniatures of the time.’ 

‘Pass me the white silk.’ 

‘Wait, I'll just thread it,’ 

He helped her out, and working together in this way was very soothing. It grounded them in the reality of everyday life. Although not a single word of affection was spoken, and they were careful never 
to allow their hands to brush together, the bond between them grew stronger with every passing hour. 

‘Father, what are you up to now? We haven't heard a sound from you.’ 

She turned around and saw that the embroiderer was busy loading thread onto a spindle, all the while gazing tenderly at his wife. 

‘I'm just getting some gold thread for your mother.’ 

The delivery of the spindle, Hubertine’s silent thanks, and Hubert’s continual attentiveness towards her all conspired to create a warm, tender atmosphere that enveloped Angélique and Félicien as 
they bent forward once more over the frame. The workroom itself, the ancient room with its old tools, shadowed with a peacefulness that flowed from an earlier age, was complicit in this. It seemed to 
lie far distant from the street beyond, as though buried in the depths of a dream, a region peopled by virtuous souls where miracles reign and every happiness is easily attained. 

The mitre was due to be delivered in five days, and Angélique, certain now of finishing on time, and maybe even a day ahead, drew breath, and was surprised to find Félicien sitting close beside her, 
his elbows resting on the trestle. Were they now friends? She no longer defended herself against that conquering side of him, and no longer smiled slyly at all those hidden thoughts of his that she 
could read so plainly. How was it she had been lulled to sleep, even as she waited so anxiously? And the eternal question recurred, the question she asked herself each evening as she lay in bed: did 
she love him? Deep in her blankets, she mused on these words for hours, seeking a meaning in them that eluded her. And suddenly, that night, she felt her heart break, and she dissolved into tears, 
pressing her face into the pillow so that no one would hear. She loved him, she loved him more than life itself. Why? How? She had no idea, and would never understand; but love him she did, and her 
whole being cried it aloud. The light had dawned, and love burst forth like the rays of the sun. She wept for a long time, filled with ineffable wonder and happiness, although somewhat regretful that she 
had never confided in Hubertine. Her secret weighed heavily on her heart, and she made a solemn vow to be as ice towards Félicien, and suffer any torment rather than reveal her affection. To love 
him, to love him and never breathe a word: that was her punishment, an ordeal that would redeem her sin. The pain she experienced was exquisite, and her thoughts ran to the martyrs of the Legend; 
scourging herself in this way, she felt as though she was their sister, and that her guardian Agnes was looking down on her with sad and gentle eyes. 

She finished off the mitre the next day. She had embroidered the small hands and feet — the only patches of pale bare flesh to emerge from the majestic golden tresses — in split silk, using threads finer 
than the ones that she had used in the piece for the Virgin Mary. She was completing the face that had the elegance ofa lily, the gold thread appearing like the blood of the veins beneath a skin made 
of silk. And this face rose like a sun above the horizon of the blue plain, borne aloft by two angels. 

When Félicien came in, he cried out admiringly: 

‘Oh! She looks just like you!’ 

It was an involuntary confession, an acknowledgement of the resemblance he had traced in his drawing. He realised this, and blushed deeply. 

‘It’s true, my girl, she has your lovely eyes,’ said Hubert, who had come up to the frame. 

Hubertine contented herself with a smile, having noticed this similarity a long time before; but she appeared surprised, and saddened even, when she heard Angélique answer in the voice she had 
used in the bad old days: 

‘My lovely eyes — you're making fun of me! I’m hideous, as I’m all too aware.’ 

She rose then to her feet, shaking out her limbs, overplaying the part of a cold-hearted, grasping young woman: 

‘Well, it's done now, and I’ve had more than enough of it. It's a beastly weight off my shoulders! ... You know what, I’d never take it on again for that price.’ 

Félicien listened to her, thoroughly dismayed. What, was she on about money again? For a while she had seemed so eamest, so passionate about her art. Had he been mistaken? Now she seemed 
entirely consumed by the idea of profit, and callous enough to flaunt her delight at finishing and never having to see him again. For several days he had been mired in despair, trying in vain to come up 
with some excuse for returning to the house. But she did not love him, and would never love him! Such pain seared his heart that his eyes grew dim. 

‘Miss, will you not be assembling the mitre?’ 

‘No, Mother will do that much better ... I'll be delighted if | never have to touch it again.’ 

‘Aren't you pleased with your work?’ 

‘I'm not pleased with anything at all.’ 

Sternly Hubertine told her to be quiet. She begged Félicien to excuse this skittish little girl, and promised him that the mitre would be ready for collection early the following day. It was in effect a farewell 
but he did not leave, and instead looked around the peaceful, shadow-crossed old workroom as if he was being expelled from paradise. Although an illusion, the hours he spent there had seemed so 
blissful, and he now had the painful sense that his heart had been torn from his body, and discarded there. It was a torture to him that he could not explain how he felt, and would carry away this dreadful 
uncertainty. At last, he had to go. 

The door had scarcely closed when Hubert asked: 

‘What's the matter with you, my child? Aren't you feeling well?’ 

‘Oh no, it’s just that | found that boy such a bore. | never want to see him again.’ 

And Hubertine said with finality: ‘That's fine, you'll never see him again. But there’s no reason why you shouldn't be polite.’ 

Angélique made a hasty excuse and scarcely had time to flee to her bedroom before bursting into tears. Oh, she was so happy and yet in such pain! Her poor, dear love, he must have gone away so 
heartbroken! But she had sworn to the saints that she would love him more deeply than life itself and he would never know. 


047 
THAT same evening, just as she was leaving the table, Angélique said she was feeling very unwell, and went up to her bedroom. The emotional turmoil of the moming and the struggle with her own 
feelings had left her exhausted. She went straight to bed, and burst once more into tears, pulling the sheet over her head in a desperate longing to vanish, to fade out of existence. 
The hours passed, and night fell, a sweltering July night, whose leaden calm seeped in through the open window. Vast multitudes of stars glittered in the black sky. It must have been nearly eleven 
o'clock, and the moon, now in its last quarter, and already quite slender, was set to rise only around midnight. 
In the dark room, Angélique was still weeping, her tears falling in an inexhaustible stream, when a creak at the door made her look up. 
There was silence, and then a gentle voice called to her: 
‘Angélique ... Angélique ... my darling...’ 
She recognized the voice of Hubertine, who had doubtless been making ready for bed, with her husband, when she had heard the faint sound of crying and, greatly concerned, had come upstairs, half- 
dressed, to see what the matter was. 
‘Angélique, are you feeling unwell?’ 
Holding her breath, the young girl made no answer. She felt an overwhelming desire to be alone; it was the only thing that soothed her pain. A word of consolation, a caressing hand, even from her 
mother, would be torture to her. She pictured her standing on the other side of the door, in bare feet, she guessed, from the soft sound her steps had made over the tiles. Two minutes passed, and she 
sensed that she was still there, bending forward with her ear to the door, pulling her unfastened nightgown around her with her lovely arms. 
Hearing nothing further, not even a breath, Hubertine dared not call out again. She was sure that she had heard sobbing but if the child had at last fallen asleep, what was the point in waking her? She 
waited for another minute, perturbed by her daughter's hidden sorrows, half-guessing their origin, and full of tender solicitude for her. And she made up her mind to go back down, just as she had come 
up, her hands feeling familiarly for each curve of the staircase, the soft pat of her bare feet the only sound through the dark house. 
Then it was Angélique, sitting up in her bed, who listened. The silence was so complete that she could hear the light pressure of her mother’s heels on the edge of every step. The door of the downstairs 
bedroom opened and closed, and then she heard a faint murmuring, whispers, compassionate and sad, as her parents no doubt conferred about her, discussing their fears and hopes for her, and it 
carried on interminably, long after they must have put out the light and gone to bed. The nocturnal sounds of the old building had never risen up to her so clearly before. Normally she slept the untroubled 
sleep of youth, and did not even hear the creaking of the furniture; but now, kept wide awake by her stifled passions, it seemed to her that the whole house throbbed with sorrow and affection. The 
Huberts must also have been blinking back their tears, choked by the wild and desolate tenderness they shared in their infecundity. Although she couldn’t be sure, she sensed that below her in the 
warm night the couple continued to lie awake, lapped in their deep love and their deep sorrow, in the long chaste embrace of their evergreen union. 
As she sat there listening to the sighs and rustles that rose through the house, she could no longer contain herself, and her tears fell once more — but they were silent tears now, a warm, steady stream 
flowing like the blood in her veins. A single question had been revolving in her mind since morning, tormenting her to the core: had she been right to plant despair in Félicien’s mind, to send him away 
with the belief that she did not love him buried in his heart like a dagger? She loved him, and she had caused him pain, and she was suffering terribly because of it. Why must there be such pain? Did 
the saints demand tears? Would it have angered Agnes to see her happy? She was racked now by doubts. In the past when she had awaited the one man who must inevitably come, she had arranged 
things much better in her imagination: he would enter, she would recognize him, and the two would go away together to distant lands, for ever. But now that he had actually come, both he and she wept 
alone, separated evermore. Why was this so? What had happened? Who had demanded this cruel vow from her lips, to love him but never tell him? 
She was especially upset by the thought that it was all her fault, that she had behaved atrociously. Perhaps her old vicious urges were reviving? It was a shock for her to recall how she had feigned 
indifference towards Félicien, greeted him with mockery, and taken a mean delight in painting a false picture of herself. Her tears flowed with renewed intensity, and her heart melted with immense, 
unending pity for all the unintended suffering she had caused. She saw him in her mind’s eye once more, walking away: she recalled the desolation on his face, the anguish in his eyes, and the way 
his lips had trembled; and she followed him through the streets to his home, a pallid figure, mortally wounded by her, the blood trickling out of him, drop by drop. Where was he right at this moment? 
Shivering away, somewhere, in a fever? She wrung her hands in despair, at a loss as to how she could make amends for the suffering she had caused. The idea of inflicting pain — why, it was utterly 
repulsive to her! She would have liked to perform some act of kindness, there and then, and spread a little happiness around her. 
Midnight was about to strike. The great elms in the bishop’s garden hid the moon on the horizon, and the room remained plunged in darkness. Her head fell back on the pillow, her mind emptied, and 
she tried to sleep; but sleep wouldn't come, and tears continued to seep from her closed eyelids. Thoughts began to stir in her mind, and she recalled how for the past fortnight she had found violets 
on the balcony, in front of the window, when she came up to bed. Every evening there was a new bunch of violets. Undoubtedly Félicien was tossing them up there from the Clos-Marie, for she 
remembered having told him that violets alone brought her comfort, through some peculiar power they had, while the scents of other flowers caused her the most terrible migraines. In this way, he 
offered up to her balmy nights of restful sleep, overflowing with pleasant dreams. That night she had the happy idea of taking up the flowers that she had earlier placed by her bedside, and bringing 
them into the sheets with her, laying them out next to her cheek so that they might soothe her as she breathed in their perfume. Thanks to the violets, her tears at last dried up. She still did not sleep 
but remained with eyes closed, bathed in a fragrance that came from him, happy to lie there waiting in the complete surrender of her being. 
Great ripples brushed over her skin. Midnight was striking, and she opened her eyes, startled to find her bedroom bathed in bright light. The moon was slowly rising over the tops of the elms, extinguishing 
the stars and blanching the sky. Through the window she could see the apse of the cathedral gleaming very white, seeming to cast down a pale shimmer that filled her bedroom with a cool milky light 
as of the dawn. The white walls, the white joists, the great bare expanse of white, seemed to grow brighter, swelling and expanding as though in a dream. Yet she could still make out the old dark oak 
furniture, the wardrobe, the chest, and the chairs, the carved figures on them reflecting gleams of light. But it was her bed, her square bed, regal in expanse, that struck her with wonder, as though she 
were seeing it for the first time, with its rising columns and its canopy of antique pink chintz, enveloped in such a dense haze of moonlight that she had the impression she was lying on a cloud, high up 
in the heavens, borne aloft on silent and invisible wings. For a brief moment it felt as though the whole bed was swaying; but then her eyes adapted, and she saw that it was in its usual corner. She lay 
with her head perfectly still in the middle of this moonlit lake, her eyes wandering all around, the bunch of violets by her lips. 


What was she waiting for? Why couldn’t she sleep? She was certain of it now: she was waiting for somebody. If she had stopped crying, it was only because he was about to appear. This comforting 
light that put dark and dismal dreams to flight, heralded his coming. He was about to arrive, the harbinger moon had appeared before him only so as to irradiate them with this dawn-like light. The room 
was hung with white velvet; they would be able to see one another clearly. So then she got out of bed, and dressed: she put on just a white dress, the muslin dress she had worn on the day of her visit 
to the ruins of Hautecoeur. She did not even tie up her hair that hung down over her shoulders. Inside her slippers, her feet remained bare. She waited. 

At that moment Angélique did not know exactly how he would arrive. He would not be able to come up to her, of course; they would simply see each other at a distance, she leaning on the balcony 
railing, and he standing below in the Clos-Marie. However, she then sat down, as if she had realised that there was no point in going to the window. Couldn’t he simply pass through the walls, like the 
saints in the Legend? She waited but she was not alone in her vigil, she felt them all around her, the white host of virgins who had encircled her since childhood. They came in with the moonlight, from 
the tall, mysterious, blue-crested trees in the bishop’s garden, and from secluded corners of the cathedral, weaving through its forests of stone. From every part of this familiar and cherished vista, from 
the Chevrotte, the willows, and the grasses, the young girl could hear her dreams stream back to her - hopes, desires, everything of herself that she had invested in the objects around her as she had 
gazed at them each day, and the objects were now returning these aspirations to her. Never had the voices of the invisible realms spoken to her so loudly. As she listened intently to these sounds from 
the beyond, she made out, in the depths of the breathless, stifling night, the slight rustle that was, she sensed, the rippling of Agnes’s dress, as the guardian of her body stood beside her. She was 
cheered to know that Agnes was there, with all the others. She waited. 

Time passed but Angélique did not notice. It seemed perfectly natural when Félicien arrived, swinging his legs over the balcony railing. His tall figure was silhouetted against the pale sky. He did not 
come in but remained standing in the gleaming frame of the window. 

‘Don’t be afraid ... It's me, I've come.’ 

She wasn’t afraid of him, she was just thinking that he had turned up on time. 

‘You climbed up the timbers, didn’t you?’ 

‘Yes, up the timbers.’ 

She laughed at the simplicity of it all. He had at first hoisted himself onto the awning over the door, and had then shinned up the bracket, the foot of which rested on the string-course of the ground floor, 
and had reached the balcony without any difficulty. 

‘| was waiting for you. Come close to me.’ 

Félicien, who had arrived in an agitated mood, full of wild resolutions, did not move, taken aback at this sudden fulfilment of his hopes. Angélique was sure now that the female saints had not forbidden 
her to love, for she could hear them right beside her, welcoming him with fond laughter that purled as softly as the night breeze. Where had she picked up the absurd idea that Agnes would be angry? 
Beside her, Agnes was radiant with joy - a joy that seemed to flow down Angélique’s shoulders and enfold her like two vast wings. All the women who had died for love had great compassion for 
sorrowing virgins, and returned to roam the warm night air, keeping invisible watch over the tear-stained passions of girls like her. 

‘Come to me, | was waiting for you.’ 

Reeling, Félicien entered. He had said to himself that he wanted her, that he would take her in his arms and clasp her to him, even if she should scream. But finding her in such a gentle mood, he 
became once more, on entering the pure, white room, shyer and weaker than a child. 

He had taken three steps. But he was trembling all over, and fell to his knees, still some distance away from her. 

‘If you only knew the appalling tortures I've been through! | have never suffered like this before — the only true pain is believing that you are not loved! ... | am prepared to lose everything | have, and 
end up a beggar on the streets, dying of hunger and crippled by illness. But | can’t bear to spend a single day more with this pain eating up my heart, thinking that you don’t love me ... Be kind — spare 
me...’ 

She listened to him silently, overwhelmed by pity but happy at the same time. 

‘What a state | was in when | left you this morning! | thought that you had changed for the better, that you had understood. And yet you were just the same as on that first day, utterly indifferent to me. 
You treated me no more kindly than a visiting customer, and cruelly refused to talk to me about anything apart from base matters of money ... | stumbled down the staircase. Outside, | started running, 
and was afraid | would burst into tears. And then, when | got home, | started to go upstairs but felt | would suffocate if | shut myself away in my room ... So | fled into the open countryside, taking roads 
at random, first one, and then another. Night fell, and | was still walking. But my pain went everywhere with me, gnawing at me constantly. When you are in love, you can never flee the pain ... Look! 
This is where you drove in the knife, and its tip kept burying itself deeper.’ 

He groaned loudly, remembering all that he had suffered. 

‘| lay in the grass for a long time, knocked flat by my pain like a tree that’s been felled ... And nothing else existed, apart from you. | was completely crushed by the thought that | would never have you. 
| started to go numb all over, and my mind was filled with crazed thoughts ... And that’s why I’ve come back to you. | don’t remember which roads | took, or how I’ve come to be in this room. Please 
forgive me, | would’ve tom down the doors with my bare hands, | would’ve climbed up to your window in broad daylight...’ 

She stood in the shadows. Kneeling in the moonlight, he was unable to see her, or her face which was pale now with repentance and tendemess. She was so choked with emotion that she could not 
speak. He assumed that she was unsympathetic, and clasped his hands together. 

‘This all goes back a very long time ... One evening | caught sight of you standing here at the window. You were only a vague pale outline, and | could scarcely make out your face, and yet | could see 
you, | could tell what you were really like. But | was very shy, and wandered about for many nights without finding the courage to come and meet you in broad daylight ... And, what's more, | liked this 
mysterious side of you, and was happy to dream about you, as though you were some unknown person | would never meet ... Later, when | found out who you were, it was impossible to resist the lure 
of knowing and possessing a dream. It was then that my obsession began, and it grew with every meeting. Do you remember the first time, in the field, that moming when | was inspecting the window? 
| had never felt so clumsy, and you were right to make fun of me ... | started to make you feel uneasy then, and my clumsiness continued when | followed you on your visits to the poor. At that stage | 
was no longer in control of myself, and was surprised and horrified by the things | did ... When | showed up with the order for the mitre, | was driven on by some invisible force, as by myself | would 
never have dared, | was so sure that you didn’t like me ... If you could only understand how miserable | am! You don’t need to love me but just let me love you. You can be cold, you can be unkind but 
I'll still love you exactly as you are. | ask only to be allowed to see you, even if | haven't the slightest hope, just for the joy it gives me to be here, like this, at your knees.’ 

He fell silent, his courage wavering, no longer believing that he could find words to sway her. He was not aware that a smile was playing on her lips, an invincible smile, slowly spreading. Oh, the darling 
boy! He was so innocent and trusting — he had just recited this shining, passionate plea, his heart’s prayer, adoringly before her, as though before the dream of his youth! And to think that she had at 
first fought against her desire to see him again, and then sworn to love him without his ever knowing! A profound silence ensued; the saints never forbade love when two people loved like this. Behind 
her, there was a pulse of brightness, no more than a faint ripple, as the moonlight lapped over the floor tiles. An invisible finger, doubtless that of her guardian, touched her mouth, unsealing her vow. 
Now she could speak once more, and all the powers and emotions that drifted in the air around her were given voice. 

‘Ah, yes, | remember, | remember!...’ 

Félicien was at once captivated by the music of her voice, and he found it so utterly enchanting that his love for her deepened just by listening to it. 

‘Yes, | remember when you came in the night ... You were so far away on those first evenings that the faint sound of your footsteps left me perplexed. Then | recognized you, and later saw your shadow, 
and then finally one evening you showed yourself, on a beautiful night like this one, lit up by brilliant white moonlight. You emerged slowly out of your surroundings in just the way that | had been 
expecting all these years ... | remember the laughter | tried to hold in, and which burst out from me anyway, when you rescued that piece of washing that had been swept away by the Chevrotte. | 
remember how furious | was when you poached my paupers from me, giving them so much money that you made me look like a miser. | remember how scared | felt that evening when | was forced to 
dart away through the grass in my bare feet ... Yes, | remember, | remember...’ 

Her crystal voice faltered, and she trembled as she recalled this last memory, just as though the words ‘I love you’ had once again brushed her ears. And he listened, enraptured. 

‘It’s true, I've been cruel. We can be very foolish when we know no better! We do what we think we have to but we're terrified of making mistakes when we listen to our heart. Afterwards, I've been 
stung by remorse, and have suffered myself, knowing that you were suffering! ... | wanted to explain all this to you but of course | couldn't. When you turned up with your drawing of St Agnes, | was 
delighted to do the piece for you, and guessed that you would want to come back each day. Try and understand, | pretended not to care because | thought it my duty to drive you from the house ... 
Why do we have to make ourselves miserable? Though I'd have liked to welcome you with open arms, there was another woman, deep within me, who rebelled, who feared and mistrusted you, who 
enjoyed sowing doubts in your mind, out of a vague notion that she was settling an old quarrel whose cause she’d long since forgotten. | am not always good, there are things inside me that | don’t 
always understand ... And, the worst of it, certainly, is that | talked about money. Money, indeed! It's something that never enters my mind. I’m the sort of person who would happily accept cartloads of 
the stuff, just so | could make it rain down wherever | wanted! | can’t think how | took such malicious pleasure in debasing myself in this way. Can you forgive me?’ 

Félicien was now at her feet, having moved over to her on his knees. It was all so unhoped for, so utterly wondrous. 

He murmured: 

‘Oh, my dearest, what a lovely, pure, exquisite creature you are! Your miraculous kindness has cured me at a stroke. Did | ever even suffer? ... No, it's rather up to you to forgive me, for | have a 
confession to make. | must tell you who | am.’ 

He began to grow agitated again at the thought that he could no longer continue to hide his identity, since she had confided so openly in him. It would have been unfair. Yet he hesitated, fearing to lose 
her if she should cast doubt on their future once she knew who he was. She waited for him to speak, a mischievous urge growing in her once more, in spite of herself. 

He went on in a very low voice: 

‘| lied to your parents.’ 

‘Yes, | know,’ she said, smiling. 

‘No, you don’t know, you can’t possibly know, it all goes back so far ... Glass-painting is only a hobby for me, you need to know the truth...’ 

She swiftly placed her hand over his mouth, stopping his confession. 

‘| don’t want to know ... | was waiting for you, and you came. That’s enough.’ 

He made no attempt to speak; the little hand on his lips was almost choking him with happiness. 

‘Ill find out later, when it’s time ... In any case, | can assure you that | do know. You are undoubtedly the handsomest, richest and noblest of men, because that’s how things are in my dream. | don’t 
mind waiting patiently, as I’m certain it will come true ... You're the man | was hoping for, and | am yours...’ 

She stopped for a second time, as the words she uttered sent a shiver through her body. It was not she alone who was summoning them, they came to her from the beautiful night, from the vast pale 
sky, from the old trees and the old stones, asleep outside, dreaming her dreams aloud. Behind her, voices murmured them also, the voices of her friends from the Legend who peopled the air. But a 
phrase still remained to be spoken, one that would bring everything together, the long wait, the gradual creation of her lover, the fervid emotion of their first meetings. It rose from her lips like a bird of 
the morning taking pale wing to meet the daybreak in the virginal whiteness of the bedroom. 

‘| love you.’ 

Angélique, her hands resting open-palmed upon her knees, was offering herself. Félicien recalled the evening when she had run barefoot through the grass, looking so lovely that he had chased after 
her and stammered in her ear: ‘I love you.’ And he understood that she was only now replying with the same cry: ‘I love you’, an immortal cry issuing finally from her unlocked heart. 

‘| love you ... Take me, bear me away with you, | belong to you.’ 

She offered herself up to him entirely. An hereditary flame had been relit within her. Her hands groped around, clutching at the emptiness around, her delicate nape bowed, her head sagging down 
heavily. If he had held out his arms, she would have fallen blindly into them, yielding to the impulse in her veins, desiring only to melt into him. And he, who had come here intending to take her, trembled 
before such innocence and passion. He took her gently by the wrists, and crossed her chaste hands over her breast. He looked at her for a moment but did not even cede to his desire to kiss her hair. 
‘You love me, and | love you ... Oh, how wonderful it is to know that one is loved!’ 

In the midst of their rapture, they felt a sudden disturbance. What could it be? Each saw the other lit up in a flood of white light, as though the moon had grown in radiance and was shining like the sun. 
It was the dawn, and the cloud above the elms in the bishop’s garden was flushing crimson. What? Daybreak already! They were bewildered, and could not believe that they had been talking there for 
hours. She had barely told him anything, and he still had so much left to say! 

‘A minute, just one more minute!’ 


A bright dawn was breaking, quite warm already, and presaging a hot summer's day. The stars had gone out one by one, and with them had departed the wandering visions and invisible friends, fleeing 
astride a moonbeam. And now, in the daylight, the room was white only because its walls and beams were white, and it had been emptied of everything apart from its antique dark oak furniture. The 
bed stood there, unmade, one of the chintz curtains hanging down, half veiling it. 
‘A minute, just one more minute!’ 
Angélique refused, and rose to her feet, urging Félicien to leave. Since day had begun to break, she had been overcome by a sense of shame that only increased when she saw the bed. She thought 
she had heard a faint noise to her right, and her hair had rippled slightly, though there was no breeze coming in the window. Could it be Agnes, leaving last, chased away by the day? 
‘No, leave me, | beg you ... It’s so light now. I’m afraid.’ 
Félicien withdrew obediently. To be loved was more than he had hoped. When he got to the window, however, he turned around and looked at her again for a long time, as if he wished to bear away 
something of her within him. They smiled at each other, bathed in the dawn light, their gazes like a sustained caress. 
One last time, he said: 
‘| love you.’ 
And she repeated: 
‘| love you.’ 
That was all - he was gone already, clambering down the timbers, lithe and agile, as she watched from the balcony railing. She had picked up the bunch of violets, and breathed in their scent to calm 
her passions. And as he crossed the Clos-Marie he looked up and he saw that she was kissing the flowers. 
Félicien had scarcely disappeared behind the willows when Angélique was startled to hear the door to the house opening below. It was just striking four, and nobody in the household was in the habit 
of getting up until two hours later. Her surprise increased when she saw it was Hubertine, as Hubert was usually the first to go downstairs. She watched as Hubertine wandered slowly along the paths 
in the narrow garden, her arms hanging listlessly by her sides, her face pale in the dawn light, as though she had fled her bedroom in desperate need of air after a torrid night without sleep. Hubertine 
still looked very beautiful, dressed in a simple dressing gown, her hair hastily tied up; and she appeared very weary, joyous, and wretched all at once. 

048 


THE next day, waking after eight hours’ sleep — sleep of that deep, sweet, restorative sort that follows great happiness, Angélique ran to the window. The sky was clear, and it had turned warm again 
after the great storm that had left her feeling very worried the previous day. She cried out joyfully to Hubert, who was opening the shutters below: 

‘Father, Father! The sun’s come out! ... Oh, I’m so glad, the procession’s going to be lovely!’ 

She dressed quickly and went downstairs. It was on this day, 28 July, that the Procession of the Miracle was set to wind its way through the streets of Beaumont. And each year the embroiderers 
celebrated it as a holiday; they didn’t touch their needles, and spent the day tricking out the house with traditional decorations that had been passed down from mother to daughter for four hundred 
years. 

Angélique drank her café au lait hastily, as she was already thinking about the wall hangings. 

‘Mother, we need to go and check that they're still all right.’ 

‘We have plenty of time,’ said Hubertine, calmly. ‘We don’t need to put them up until midday.’ 

They were talking about three wonderful panels of antique embroidery that the Huberts looked after as devotedly as a family relic, and took out just once a year, on the day of the procession. The 
previous day, in accordance with custom, the ceremoniarius, the good Abbe Cornille, had gone from door to door informing the townsfolk of the route that would be taken by the statue of St Agnes, 
behind which My lord would follow bearing the Blessed Sacrament. The route had remained the same for more than four centuries: the procession set out through the portal of St Agnes, and went 
down the Rue des Orfévres, the Grand’Rue, and the Rue Basse, and then, after crossing the new town, it returned by the Rue Magloire and the Place du Cloitre and re-entered the cathedral through 
the main entrance. All along the way, the townsfolk vied fiercely with one another, decking their windows and hanging their walls with their richest fabrics, and strewing rose petals across the 
cobblestones. 

Angélique grew calm only when she was allowed to take out the three panels of embroidery from the drawer where they slumbered the whole year long. 

‘They're fine, absolutely fine,’ she murmured, ecstatic. 

Once she had carefully removed the thin sheets of paper that protected them, there they appeared, all three devoted to the Virgin Mary: the Virgin receiving the angel's visit, the Virgin weeping at the 
foot of the cross, and the Virgin ascending into heaven. They dated from the fifteenth century, and had been fashioned in different shades of silk against a gold background. They were beautifully 
preserved, and the embroiderers, who had been offered enormous sums for them, were very proud of them. 

‘Mother, I'll hang them up!’ 

It was quite a business. Hubert spent the morning cleaning the old fagade. He tied a broom on to the end of a stick and dusted down the timber framing and the brickwork, right up to the roof beams. 
Then he washed down the stonework on the ground floor with a sponge, along with all the parts of the staircase turret that he could reach. The three panels of embroidery were then set in place. 
Angélique used rings to hang them on to ancient nails, the Annunciation under the left-hand window, and the Assumption under the one on the right; and, as for the Crucifixion, the nails for it were 
located above the big ground-floor window, and she had to take out a ladder to hang it in its turn. She had already decorated the windows with flowers, and it was as though the ancient building had 
recaptured its long-lost youth, with the panels of gold and silk embroidery shining in the beautiful holiday sunshine. 

After lunch the whole of the Rue des Orfévres bustled with activity. To avoid the hottest part of the day, the procession set out only at five o’clock; but the town began to put on its finery from midday 
onwards. Opposite the Huberts’, the goldsmith hung his shop with sky-blue drapery edged with silver tassels; while the candle-maker next door used the curtains that cordoned off his bed, red cotton 
curtains that appeared blood-coloured in the broad daylight. And all the houses were dressed in different hues, festooned in a great profusion of materials —- everything that people owned, right down 
to their bedside rugs, flapping limply in the slight breeze that stirred the warm afternoon air. The street was all decked out in bright rippling colour, as though transformed into some great gala hall open 
to the sky. The townsfolk jostled each other, talking loudly as if they were still indoors, some staggering about with their arms full, others clambering up ladders, hammering or shouting. To add to this, 
an altar of repose was being set up at the corner of the Grand’Rue, sowing consternation among the women of the neighbourhood, who rushed about bringing vases and candelabra. 

Angélique ran over to offer the two Empire candlesticks that usually decorated the mantelpiece in the sitting room. She had not paused since morning but did not feel the slightest bit weary, swept along 
by great inner joy. And when she came back, her hair blowing about in the breeze, and began to pluck rose petals into a basket, Hubertine joked: 

‘You'll probably make a lot less effort getting ready for your own wedding ... Are you getting married today?’ 

‘Oh, yes, | am!’ she replied gaily. 

Hubertine smiled in tum. 

‘In the meantime, with the house looking so lovely, we might as well go up and get dressed.’ 

‘Right away, Mother ... My basket’s almost full now.’ 

She finished plucking the rose petals that she was going to keep for herself to throw before My lord’s feet. The petals rained down from her slender fingers, and the light, fragrant basket overflowed. 
She vanished up the narrow turret staircase, calling out with a loud laugh: 

‘I'm going to make myself look as beautiful as a star in the sky.’ 

The afternoon was wearing on. The fever of activity gripping Beaumont-I'Eglise subsided and, with preparations at last complete, gave way to a sense of anticipation, the streets quietly echoing with 
whispers and faint murmurs. The stifling heat had waned as the sun sank down and, under a fading sky, soft shadows, warm, mild, and serene, spread between the tightly packed houses. A profound 
mood of reverence filled the old town, as though it were now an extension of the cathedral. The only noise was that of cart traffic drifting up from Beaumont-la-Ville, the new town on the banks of the 
Ligneul, where many factories had not even closed for the day, disdaining to celebrate this ancient rite. 

At four o’clock the great bell in the north tower, whose motion sent a trembling through the Huberts’ house, began to toll, and at that moment Angélique and Hubertine reappeared in their finery. 
Hubertine wore a dress of unbleached linen trimmed with simple lacework and, with her youthful waistline and full, healthy figure, could have been mistaken for the older sister of her adoptive daughter. 
Angélique, for her part, had put on a white foulard dress, and that was all: she wore no earrings or bracelets, her hands and neck were bare, and her satiny skin emerged from the delicate fabric like a 
flower blooming. An unseen comb, hastily affixed, struggled to hold back her rebellious sun-gold curls. She was innocent and proud, unaffected in her simplicity, and as beautiful as a star in the sky. 
‘Oh, the bell’s ringing!’ she said. ‘My lord has left his palace.’ 

The bell continued to peal out, high and solemn in the vast unclouded sky. The Huberts settled in at the open ground-floor window, the two women leaning on the cross-bar, the man standing behind 
them. They had taken up their usual places, and were in a good position to see everything; they were the first to be able to glimpse the procession emerging from the cathedral, and wouldn't miss a 
single candle passing by. 

‘Where’s my basket?’ asked Angélique. 

Hubert had to pass her the basket of rose petals that she cradled in her arms, pressing it tightly against her breast. 

‘Oh, that bell,’ she said, ‘it's making everything sway!’ 

Every part of the little house vibrated, resonating as the bell swung back and forth; the street, and the whole quarter, waited expectantly as these tremors expanded, while the hangings flapped languidly 
in the evening breeze. The scent of the roses was very sweet. 

Half an hour went by. Suddenly the twin doors of St Agnes’s portal were flung open, and the inner depths of the cathedral became visible, a darkness stippled with the gleaming points of candle-flames. 
The cross-bearer emerged first, a subdeacon in a tunicle, flanked by two acolytes, each holding a large, lighted candle. Behind them, the ceremoniarius, the good Abbe Cornille, came hurrying. After 
checking that everything in the street was ready, he stopped beneath the porch and cast a quick eye over the procession to make sure that all were in their correct positions. The lay organizations led 
the way, pious associations and schools, in order of seniority. There were tiny children, small girls dressed in white like brides, small boys, curly-haired and capless, brimming with excitement and 
looking like little princes in their Sunday best, who sought out their mothers’ eyes in the crowd. A nine-year-old lad walked all by himself in their midst, dressed as St John the Baptist, with a sheepskin 
draped over his thin bare shoulders. Four little girls decked in pink ribbons carried a muslin-covered shield on which there stood a sheaf of ripe wheat. Then came the older girls bunched around a 
banner of the Virgin, and some ladies dressed all in black with a banner of their own, crimson silk embroidered with an image of St Joseph, and then more and more banners, in velvet and satin, 
swaying on the end of golden rods. The men’s confraternities were just as numerous, penitents of every colour, the majority grey penitents, who were dressed in coarse linen and wore hoods, and 
whose emblem caused a great stir among the onlookers — an enormous cross bearing a wheel, from which there hung the instruments of the Passion. 

When the children appeared, Angélique cried out adoringly: 

‘Oh, the little darlings — look at them!’ 

One, barely knee-high, and 3 years old at most, tottered proudly by on his little feet, making such a funny sight that Angélique dipped into her basket and threw a handful of petals over him. He was 
completely covered, he had rose petals on his shoulders, and in his hair. And doting chuckles rippled along the line of onlookers, and flowers rained down from every window. In the quietly humming 
street, all that could be heard was the muffled tread of the procession as flowers teemed down on the cobblestones in a silent shower. Soon they lay there in drifts. 

Although satisfied that the laity were arrayed in good order, the Abbe Cornille grew impatient, concerned by the fact that the procession had not moved for two minutes, and so he hurried back towards 
its head, giving the Huberts a smile as he passed. 

‘What's the matter — why aren't they moving?’ said Angélique restlessly, as though she were waiting at the far end of the route for the arrival of happiness. 

Hubertine replied calmly: 

‘There’s no need for them to rush.’ 

‘There must be a hold-up, maybe one of the altars is still being finished,’ Hubert explained. 

The Daughters of the Virgin had started to sing a hymn, and their high-pitched voices rose into the air as clear as crystal. Little by little, the procession began to stir, and they set off once more. 

Now, in the wake of the laity, the clergy began to emerge from the cathedral, those from the lower ranks issuing first. All were wearing surplices, and they put on their birettas as they passed beneath 
the porch. Each held a burning candle, those on the right in their right hands, and those on the left in their left, beyond the edge of their lines, forming twin rows of tiny flickering flames, almost invisible 
in the broad daylight. First came those who belonged to the large seminary, the parishes, and the collegiate churches, and next were the clerics and the beneficiaries of the cathedral, followed by the 
canons, their shoulders covered by white pluvials. In their midst, wearing red silk copes, came the choirmen, who had loudly struck up their song, and to whom all the clergy sang a softer response. 


The hymn Pange lingua rose very pure into the air, and the street was filled with a great ripple of muslin, as the wings of the surplices flapped up, and appeared speckled with pale golden stars as the 
tiny candle-flames burned before them. 

‘Oh, St Agnes!’ murmured Angélique. 

She smiled at the saint, whom four clergymen carried on a base of blue velvet trimmed with lace. Each year when St Agnes was brought out from the shadows, where she had maintained her vigil for 
many centuries, Angélique was astonished by how different she appeared in bright daylight, enfolded in her mantle of long golden hair. She was so ancient and yet so youthful, with her little hands and 
her slender little feet, and her thin girlish face blackened by age. 

My lord was due to follow after her. Already, from the far end of the cathedral, came the jingle of censers swinging back and forth. 

There was whispering, and Angélique repeated: 

‘My lord ... My lord...’ 

And, at that moment, with her eyes fixed on the passing saint, she recalled the old stories, all the great marquises of Hautecoeur who had delivered Beaumont from the plague thanks to Agnes’s 
intervention, Jean V and his house who came and knelt in devotion before her image. And she saw them all, lords of the miracle, pass by in procession, like a line of princes of the realm. 

A large break had occurred in the procession. The chaplain entrusted with the bishop’s crozier moved forward, holding it upright, the curved part towards him. Two thurifers then appeared, walking 
backwards and swinging their censers through short arcs, each accompanied by an acolyte bearing an incense boat. And the great canopy of purple velvet, fringed with gold, was manoeuvred with 
some difficulty through one of the bays of the door. Proper order was quickly restored, and the appropriate officials took hold of the rods. Flanked on either side by his deacons of honour, My lord strode 
along beneath the canopy, his head bare, his shoulders covered with a white stole whose ends he had wrapped around his hands that bore the Blessed Sacrament without touching it, holding it high 
above him. 

Suddenly the thurifers drew aside, and the censers that they had been flinging vigorously back and forth, resumed their earlier rhythm, their chains chinking with a soft, silvery note. 

Where was it that Angélique had met someone resembling My lord? All the onlookers bowed their heads in reverence. But she, dipping her head only halfway, stared at him. He was tall and thin, noble 
in bearing and astonishingly youthful for a man in his sixties. His eagle eyes shone, his strong nose accentuated the sovereign authority of his face that was softened by his thick white curls; and she 
saw how pale his complexion was, even if a flush seemed to be spreading across it. Perhaps this was only a reflection of the great golden sunburst that he bore in his stole-wrapped hands, and whose 
mystical light shimmered down on him. 

No, there was no doubt, this face stirred some recollection within her. As he set off, My lord had begun to recite a psalm in his deep voice, enouncing the verses alternately with his deacons. And she 
trembled when she saw him turn to look at the window where she stood, so severe did he appear, so coldly arrogant and scornful of all vain passions. His eyes had gone to the three ancient panels of 
embroidery, Mary visited by the angel, Mary at the foot of the cross, Mary ascending into heaven. His glance filled with joy, and then moved downwards and fastened upon her and, as confusion 
mounted within her, she was unable to tell whether the pale gleam that entered his eyes was kindly or stern. But already his eyes had returned to the Blessed Sacrament and did not waver, glistening 
in the light that scattered off the great golden sun. The censers swung out and back again, their chains clinking softly, and a small cloud of incense rose into the air. 

But Angélique’s heart was beating near to bursting. Just behind the canopy she had caught sight of the mitre - St Agnes borne aloft by two angels, the piece she had embroidered thread by thread 
with all her love that a chaplain, his fingers wrapped in a veil, was carrying with great piety, as though it were a holy relic. And among the laity who followed behind, in the stream of functionaries, officials 
and magistrates, she recognized Feélicien, in the first row, slender and blond, dressed in a suit, with his curly hair, his strong, straight nose, and dark, gently haughty eyes. She had been expecting him, 
and was not at all surprised to see that he had changed into a prince. He gave her an anxious look, imploring forgiveness for his lie, to which she responded with a warm smile. 

‘What on earth!’ murmured Hubertine, dumbfounded. ‘Isn’t that the young man we know?’ 

She too had recognized him, and grew perturbed when she turned and saw that her daughter was quite transfigured. 

‘So he lied to us? ... Why? ... Who is he? Do you know who that young man really is?’ 

Yes, perhaps she did know. It was as though an inner voice was supplying answers to her recent questions. But she did not dare or wish to delve into these things further. Everything would become 
clear when the time was right. Feeling that this moment was drawing close, she swelled with pride and passion. 

‘What's going on?’ asked Hubert, bending forward behind his wife. 

He was never aware of what was happening. And when she pointed out the young man to him, he was sceptical. 

‘What an idea! That's not him!’ 

So then Hubertine pretended that she had made a mistake. It was the wisest course to take, she would look into things later. The procession was about to set off once more, having stopped at the next 
corner while My lord censed the Blessed Sacrament among the greenery of the altar of repose; and Angélique, who had absent-mindedly laid her hand in the bottom of her basket, still clutching a final 
ball of rose petals, cast them suddenly into the air, her mind hazy with rapture. Just at that moment Félicien took a step forward. Petals showered down, fluttering about slowly, a couple of them settling 
in his hair. 

It was over. The canopy had disappeared around the corner into the Grand’Rue, and the tail of the procession wound away, leaving the street empty and solemn, as though drowsing in pious reverie, 
a slightly bitter fragrance rising from the trampled roses. And in the distance, growing ever fainter, you could still make out a silvery jingle of chains whenever the censers were swung. 

‘Oh, Mother,’ cried Angélique, ‘can we go into the cathedral and watch them return?’ 

Hubertine’s first impulse was to say no. But she herself felt such a strong compulsion to know for certain that she agreed. 

‘Yes, in a little while, if it will make you happy.’ 

But a little patience was necessary. Angélique, who had gone upstairs to put on a hat, could not stay still. She went over to the window every few minutes to study the far end of the street, and then 
looked up as though wishing to search the very heavens; and she kept up a loud commentary, following the procession along every step of the way. 

‘They're going down the Rue Basse ... Now they must be coming into the square in front of the sub-prefecture ... Those big roads in Beaumont-la-Ville stretch on for ever. And all this so that the cloth- 
merchants can have a good look at St Agnes!’ 

A delicate pink cloud, latticed artfully with gold, hung in the sky. The stillness in the air gave a sense that ordinary life had been suspended, that God had left his house, and everyone was waiting for 
him to be returned before resuming their daily occupations. On the other side of the street, the goldsmith’s blue drapery and the candle-maker’s red curtains still hung over the doorways of their shops. 
The streets seemed to slumber, and the only thing moving was the slow procession of the clergy, whose progress could be made out from every part of the town. 

‘Mother, Mother, they're coming into the Rue Magloire, | promise. They're just about to start up the hill.’ 

She was fibbing. It was only half past six, and the procession never returned before quarter past seven. She was well aware that the canopy was making its way past the lower quays of the Ligneul at 
that moment. But she was filled with such impatience! 

‘Mother, hurry up, there won't be any seats left.’ 

‘Well, then, let's go!’ said Hubertine finally, unable to suppress a smile. 

‘I'm staying here,’ declared Hubert. ‘I'll take down the hangings and lay the table.’ 

The cathedral appeared empty to them, with God no longer inside. All the doors had been left open, as though it were a house fallen into disarray, awaiting the return of its master. Few people came 
in; the high altar, an austere sarcophagus in the Romanesque style, alone glimmered with starry candles at the far end of the nave; and through the rest of the vast interior, the side aisles and the 
chapels, darkness gathered as the dusk settled. 

Hubertine and Angélique made a slow circuit around it. The base of the building seemed crushed down by the weight above, squat piers supporting the semicircular arches of the side aisles. They 
walked past dark chapels, silent as crypts. But when they crossed before the main portal, beneath the organ bay, they had a feeling of release, their glances rising to the lofty Gothic windows of the 
nave which soared above the heavy Romanesque course. As they continued along the southern aisle, however, the feeling of suffocation returned. Four immense columns at the four corners of the 
transept crossing rose in a single sweep to support the vault, where a mauve glow still lingered as the daylight ebbed from the rose windows in the lateral fagades. They had walked up the three steps 
leading to the choir, and turned into the ambulatory that was the most ancient part of the building, begun when the sepulchre was dug. They stopped for a moment before the finely wrought old grille 
which enclosed the choir on all sides, and stared at the glittering candles on the high altar. The tiny flames were reflected in the antique polished oak of the stalls, a majestic structure burgeoning with 
elaborately carved figure work. And thus they returned to their starting point and, looking up once more, seemed to feel the nave breathing as it soared upward. And as the shadows deepened, the 
ancient walls seemed to retreat outwards and loom higher, the last gleams of gold and paint fading into the darkness. 

‘| knew we would be too early,’ said Hubertine. 

Angélique did not reply, and simply murmured: 

‘It's so huge!’ 

She felt as though she did not know the cathedral, and was seeing it for the first time. Her eyes ranged over the motionless rows of chairs and into the depths of the chapels, in which the memorial 
stones could be distinguished only as a deeper shade of darkness. Her gaze ran on to the Hautecceur chapel, and she recognized the window, repaired at last, with its St George figure, as hazy as a 
vision in the expiring daylight. And she was filled with great joy. 

At that moment a shudder ran through the cathedral as the great bell began to toll. 

‘Oh, here they are!’ she said. ‘They're coming up the Rue Magloire.’ 

This time it was true. Crowds streamed into the side aisles, and from minute to minute they could all sense that the procession was drawing nearer. This feeling grew keener as the bell continued to 
toll and a strong gust of wind swept in through the main doors that gaped wide open. God was returning home. 

Angélique, standing on tiptoes and leaning against Hubertine’s shoulder, trained her eyes on the open doorway, whose curve was Clearly delineated against the pale light of dusk filling the Place du 
Cloitre. The subdeacon carrying the cross appeared first, flanked by his two acolytes with their candlesticks; and behind them came hurrying the ceremoniarius, the good Abbe Cornille, out of breath 
and exhausted. On the threshold of the cathedral, each new arrival stood out for a moment in bold clear silhouette, before dissolving into the shadows within. These were the members of the laity, 
schools, associations, confraternities, whose banners swayed like sails before being suddenly engulfed by the darkness. The pale band of Daughters of the Virgin reappeared, and entered singing in 
high seraphic voices. The cathedral swallowed up everyone, and the nave was slowly filling, men on the right, women on the left. Night had at last fallen, and the square outside sparkled with points of 
light, hundreds of tiny moving flames. It was the turn of the clergy now, their burning candles held beyond the edge of their lines, a double row of yellow flames passing through the door. There was no 
end to it, candle following candle in slow proliferation, the large seminary, clergy of the parishes and cathedral, choirmen singing the anthem, canons in white pluvials. And gradually the cathedral grew 
brighter as it filled with candle-flames, lit up by hundreds of twinkling stars like a summer night sky. 

Two chairs were empty. Angélique climbed on to one of them. 

‘Get down,’ said Hubertine, ‘that’s not allowed.’ 

But Angélique calmly remained standing there. 

‘Why isn’t it allowed? | want to be able to see ... Oh, isn’t it lovely!’ 

And her mother finally decided to climb up on the other chair. 

The whole cathedral sparkled and blazed now. As the tide of candles swept along, gleams of light darted from the hunched vaults of the side aisles and the depths of the chapels, where the glass of a 
reliquary or a golden tabernacle returned a glimmer. Even in the ambulatory and the sepulchral crypts flickering rays were set dancing. The choir flared with light, the altar flamed, the stalls glowed, and 
on the old iron grille the rosettes appeared in dark outline. The nave seemed to soar upwards even more boldly now; down below, the squat, heavy piers bore up the rounded arches; above, the 
sheaves of colonnettes grew more slender and elaborate, rising to pointed arches. And this great upswelling of faith and love was like the radiance that spread heavenwards from the lights below. 
Amid the noise of shuffling feet and scraping chairs, the chains of the censers began to jangle softly once more. And all at once the organ began to boom and a deafening series of notes swelled 
upwards, filling the vaults with a rumble like thunder. My lord, it seemed, was about to come in from the square. At the same time St Agnes was entering the apse, borne along on the shoulders of the 
clergy, her expression seeming to grow calmer in the candlelight, evidently happy to return to her dreams that had lasted for four centuries. At long last, with the crozier preceding him, and the mitre 
coming behind, My lord entered, holding up the Blessed Sacrament just as he had before, with his stole wrapped around both hands. The canopy that was advancing down the centre of the nave, came 
to a halt before the choir grille. There were a few moments of confusion as members of the bishop’s retinue closed up behind him. 


From the moment that Félicien had appeared again following the mitre, Angélique had not taken her eyes off him. It just so happened that he was carried along to the right of the canopy; and so, for an 
instant, she took in the white head of My lord and the young man’s blond head in a single glance. A flame ran across her eyelids, she clasped her hands together, and said aloud: 
‘Oh, My lord, and My lord’s son!’ 
Her secret had slipped out. The cry was an involuntary one — certainty had finally come to her in the sudden light of their resemblance. Perhaps deep down she had already known but had never dared 
admit it to herself; now the fact blazed out, dazzling her. Memories surged up, from within her and from all around, echoing her cry. 
Gripped by confusion, Hubertine murmured: 
‘That boy is My lord’s son?’ 
People were now crowding on all sides of the two women. The lovely mother in her simple linen dress, and the daughter, radiant as an archangel in her white foulard gown, were known to all, and 
attracted many looks of admiration. They were very conspicuous, standing on their chairs, and appeared so beautiful that many eyes flew up to them and lingered. 
‘Yes, of course he is, my good lady,’ said Mére Lemballeuse, who happened to be among the throng. ‘You mean you didn’t know? ... Such a handsome young man, and rich too — rich enough to buy 
the whole town, if he wanted to. He has millions upon millions!’ 
Hubertine listened, very pale. 
‘You must surely have heard the story,’ continued the old beggar-woman. ‘His mother died bringing him into the world, and so My lord entered the priesthood. Today he decided to summon him back 
home ... Félicien VII of Hautecceur — now there’s a real prince for you!’ 
Hubertine’s whole body registered her dismay. And delight spread over Angélique’s face as she grasped that her dream was coming true. She was not in the least bit surprised; she had been convinced 
all along that he was the richest, handsomest and noblest of men. And she was filled with a vast unalloyed joy that cared nothing for potential obstacles, and could not in fact conceive of any. He was 
at last revealing his true self, and offering himself to her in his turn. Gold streamed from the delicate candle-flames, the organ resounded with the pomp of their engagement, and the long line of 
Hautecoeurs emerged from the mist of legend and paraded by in their majesty: Norbert |, Jean V, Félicien Ill, Jean XII, down to the last of them, Félicien VII, who turned his blond head towards her. He 
was the descendant of the Virgin Mary's cousins, the master, the superb Jesus, revealing himself in glory beside his father. 
Just at that moment Félicien smiled at her, and she did not notice the angry look that flashed across My lord’s face as he caught sight of her standing there on the chair, above the crowd, her face 
flushed with pride and passion. 
‘Oh, my poor child,’ sighed Hubertine, in despair. 
But the chaplains and the acolytes had drawn up into lines on the right and left, and the first deacon, having taken the Blessed Sacrament from My lord’s hands, placed it on the altar. And there followed 
the final benediction, choirmen bellowing the Tantum ergo, clouds of incense rising from the censers, and then the sudden, echoing silence of the prayer. And in the middle of the blazing cathedral, 
overflowing with clergy and townsfolk, My lord approached the altar once more beneath the soaring vaults and, picking up the great golden sun with both hands, moved it thrice through the air, slowly 
making the sign of the cross. 

049 
THAT evening, as she walked back from the cathedral, Angélique thought to herself: ‘I will see him soon: he will be in the Clos-Marie, and | will go down and meet him.’ The rendezvous had been settled 
with a glance. 
They had a late dinner, at eight o’clock, in the kitchen as usual. Exhilarated by the day’s festivities, Hubert prattled on all alone. Hubertine was in a sombre mood, and scarcely answered him. Her gaze 
remained fixed on the young girl, who ate with great appetite but quite obliviously, appearing not even to realise that she was bringing the fork to her mouth - so absorbed was she in her dream. And 
Hubertine could read her every thought, and could follow them as they took shape, one after the other, beneath that innocent brow, translucent as a crystal of the purest water. 
At nine o'clock they were surprised to hear a ring at the doorbell. It was the Abbe Comille. Despite his weariness, he had come to let them know how much My lord had admired the three ancient 
embroidery panels. 
‘Yes, he spoke about them while | was with him. | was sure you would be pleased to know.’ 
At the mention of My lord’s name, Angélique pricked up her ears but fell back to dreaming when talk turned to the procession. A few minutes later she rose to her feet. 
‘Where are you going?’ asked Hubertine. 
She was surprised by this question, as though she didn’t quite know herself why she had got up. 
‘Mother, I’m going upstairs. I’m very tired.’ 
Hubertine guessed the real reason behind this excuse — a desire to be alone with her happiness. 
‘Come and give me a kiss.’ 
As she hugged Angélique, she could feel her trembling in her arms. The young girl almost squirmed out of their nightly kiss. Hubertine studied her face very gravely, and read in her eyes the planned 
rendezvous and her fervid desire to be off there. 
‘Be good, sleep well.’ 
But Angélique, after a hasty goodnight to Hubert and the Abbe Cornille, was already climbing upstairs to her bedroom, greatly flustered, so near had she come to spilling her secret. If her mother had 
held her to her breast for a second longer, she would have told all. After she had shut herself in her bedroom with a double turn of the key, she found the light painful to her eyes, and blew out the 
candle. The moon was rising later and later each night, and it was very black outside. Without undressing, she sat before the window for several hours, looking out into darkness, just waiting. The 
minutes passed by, crowded minutes, her mind occupied by a single thought: she would go down and meet him when midnight struck. It would all happen very naturally, and in her mind’s eye she 
watched herself go through with it, every footstep and every gesture, moving in the effortless way one does in dreams. Almost at once she had heard the Abbe Cornille leave. Then the Huberts had 
gone up to their bedroom. Twice she thought she had heard their door open, and furtive footsteps advance as far as the staircase, as though someone had come to listen there for a moment. After that 
the house had seemed to subside into a deep slumber. 
When the hour struck, Angélique stood up. 
‘It's time to go, he’s waiting for me.’ 
She opened the door, and went out without closing it. As she passed the Huberts’ bedroom on the staircase, she listened carefully but heard nothing, nothing but tremulous silence. She was in fact 
very calm and, unmindful of any wrongdoing, felt no anxiety nor any need to rush. Some unseen force drew her along, and it all seemed so simple that she would have smiled at the thought that she 
was running any danger. Reaching the foot of the stairs, she went out through the kitchen into the garden and, again, forgot to close the door behind her. She walked quickly over to the little gate that 
led into the Clos-Marie, and left this also wide open in her wake. Once in the field, she did not hesitate, in spite of the pitch darkness, and headed straight for the plank spanning the Chevrotte, and 
crossed over, feeling her way as though through perfectly familiar surroundings in which every tree was known to her by heart. And turning to the right beneath a willow, she had only to stretch out her 
hands to meet those of the man who she knew would be waiting there for her. 
She was silent fora moment as she clasped his hands tightly. They could not see one another because the sky was shrouded by a sultry haze, as yet unlit by the slender moon that was just starting to 
rise. And she began to speak in the darkness, and poured out the great joy brimming in her heart. 
‘Oh, my sweet lord, | love you so much, and am so thankful to you!’ 
She was laughing because she had finally learnt who he was, and she was thanking him for being young, handsome, and rich, more than she had dared hope. Happiness rang out in her voice, a cry 
full of wonder and gratitude at this gift of love offered to her by her dream. 
‘You're the king, you’re my master, and now I’m yours; my only regret is that I’m a thing of such little account ... But I'm proud to belong to you, and so long as you love me, | am a queen ... Although | 
waited in complete certainty, my heart has swelled with joy since you took full possession of it. Oh, my sweet lord, | am so grateful to you, and love you so much!’ 
He put his arm gently around her waist, and drew her away, saying: 
‘Come home with me.’ 
He led her through the wild grasses to the far end of the Clos-Marie, and she understood then how he had come in each evening through the old iron gate from the bishop's grounds that had formerly 
been sealed shut. He had left the gate open and, with his arm still around her, ushered her into My lord’s vast garden. Above, the moon was rising behind a warm veil of thin cloud, lighting it up with a 
milky transparency. The whole starless vault of the heavens shone with a pale hazy glow and its radiance shimmered down silently in the peaceful night. They walked slowly upstream alongside the 
Chevrotte that ran through the grounds; but here it was no swift stream tumbling down a pebbly slope; instead its waters were calm, and meandered languidly between the clumps of trees. Beneath 
the luminous clouds, the Elysian river, its currents bathing the feet of the floating trees, seemed to wind away like a river in a dream. 
Angélique spoke once more, in a joyful tone: 
‘| feel so proud and happy when you hold me like this.’ 
Félicien was delighted by her great simplicity and charm, and listened as she expressed her feelings candidly, concealing nothing, saying aloud exactly what she was thinking, in all the innocence of 
her heart. 
‘Oh, my darling, it is | who should be grateful that you are prepared to love me a little, and so sweetly ... Tell me again about your love for me, and what you thought when you finally found out who | 
was.’ 
With a charming gesture of impatience, she interrupted him: 
‘No, no, let’s talk about you, about you alone. Why bother about me? What does it matter who | am or what | think? ... You’re the only one who exists now.’ 
She held him tightly, and slowed their pace as they ambled along the banks of the enchanted river. She asked him endless questions; she wanted to know about everything, his childhood, his youth, 
the twenty years he had spent far apart from his father. 
‘| know that your mother died when you were born, and that you were brought up by your uncle, an old priest ... | know that My lord refused to see you again...’ 
He began to speak in a low, distant voice that seemed to rise up out of the past. 
‘Yes, my father adored my mother, and | was to blame because | came into the world and caused her death ... My uncle kept me in complete ignorance of my family, and brought me up harshly, as 
though | were a pauper’s child entrusted to his care. | only learnt the truth much later on, just over two years ago ... But | wasn’t at all surprised, | had always felt that | had great wealth behind me. 
Regular work bored me, and all | wanted to do was roam around the countryside. Then | discovered my passion for the stained-glass windows of our little church...’ 
She started laughing, and he too cheered up. 
‘I'm a worker just like you. | had decided | would earn my living painting stained-glass windows when all this money fell into my lap ... My father was very upset to receive letters from my uncle saying 
what a little rascal | was, and that I'd never be fit for holy orders! It had been his express wish that | should become a priest; perhaps he thought that | could atone in this way for causing my mother’s 
death. He relented, though, and asked me to come back to him ... Oh, life, how wonderful life is! The only point of life is to love and be loved!’ 
Throbbing with chaste and youthful vitality, his cry rang out in the peaceful night air. Passion filled his every vein, the passion that had killed his mother, and had propelled him into this first experience 
of love flowering forth from mystery ... It was fired by his every attribute, his wild spirit, his beauty, loyalty, ignorance, and his greedy desire to live. 
‘Like you, | was waiting, and the night you appeared at your window | recognized you also ... Tell me what your dreams were, and what your life was like before...’ 
But she silenced him once more. 
‘No, let’s talk about you, about you alone. | don’t want anything about you to remain hidden from me ... | want to possess you and love you completely!’ 
She never grew weary of hearing him talk about himself. She was overjoyed to be able to get to know him, and listened adoringly, like a holy child at the feet of Jesus. And neither of them ever tired of 
repeating the same things, endlessly — how they had fallen in love, and how they loved one another now. The same words were used over and over, and yet always seemed new, taking on surprising 
and unfathomable meanings. Their happiness grew as they explored its depths, or tasted its music on their lips. He confessed how her voice thrilled him; on hearing it he became so enraptured that he 
was instantly her slave. She told him of the tantalizing dread she felt when his pale skin flushed dark red at the slightest stirring of anger. They had left the misty banks of the Chevrotte behind, and 
were plunging into the dark cluster of great elms, their arms around each other's waists. 
‘Oh, this garden ...,’ murmured Angélique, savouring the coolness that dripped down from the leaves above. ‘For years I’ve wanted to come here ... And now here | am, with you!’ 


She did not ask where he was leading her. She allowed herself to be guided by his arm through the gloom enfolding the hundred-year-old trees. The earth felt soft beneath their feet, and the arches of 
foliage fading into darkness high above were like the vaults in a church ceiling. There was not a sound, not a breath of air; all they could hear was the beating of their hearts. 

At last he pushed open the door to a large cottage and said: 

‘Go on in, you are at my home now.’ 

It was here that his father had seen fit to keep him, hidden away in a remote corner of the grounds. Downstairs lay a large sitting room; above, expansive living quarters. The huge ground-floor room 
was illuminated by a lamp. 

‘As you can see,’ he said, with a smile, ‘you are in the home of a simple artisan. This is my workshop.’ 

And it was indeed a workshop, set up at the whim of a wealthy young man whom it amused to dabble in a profession, that of glass painting. He had rediscovered old techniques from the thirteenth 
century, and could easily imagine himself one of those primitive glass-makers turning out masterpieces using the unsophisticated methods of the time. He made do with just an old table, coated in 
powdered chalk, on which he drew in red, and where he cut up pieces of glass with a hot iron, disdaining to use a diamond. The muffle kiln, a small oven he had reconstructed from a drawing, was in 
use at that moment; the firing of some glass, destined for the repairs to another of the cathedral’s windows, was just nearing completion. And in boxes nearby lay pieces of glass of every colour that he 
had had to order specially, blues, yellows, greens, and reds, pale, marbled, smoky, dark, pearly or rich in tone. The room was hung with splendid fabrics, and the workshop disappeared beneath the 
wealth of sumptuous furnishings. At the far end of the room, on an antique tabernacle that served as a pedestal, a tall gilded Virgin smiled through crimson lips. 

‘And you're working, you’re working!’ Angélique repeated with childish glee. 

She was delighted by the kiln, and asked him to tell her everything about his work; how, following the example of the old masters, he used only glass that had been coloured in the paste, to which he 
would merely add black shading; why he confined himself to small, clearly outlined figures, carefully bringing out their gestures and their flowing robes; and his thoughts on the glass-maker’s art that 
had gone into decline once they had started painting on the glass, using enamel, and making more accurate drawings; and his final word on the stained-glass window - that it ought simply to be a 
transparent mosaic, the brightest tones ordered in greatest harmony, a delicate floral array erupting with colour. But just at this moment she cared little, deep down, for the glass-maker’s art! These 
things interested her only because they originated with him, and they allowed her to involve herself with him, and formed an intimate part of his life. 

‘How happy we will be,’ she said, ‘you doing your glass-painting and | my embroidery!’ 

He had taken hold of her hands again in the middle of the great room, among whose luxurious furnishings she felt perfectly at ease, as though this were the natural setting in which the grace within her 
would blossom. For a moment both fell silent. And then it was she who spoke up once more: 

‘So, is it settled then?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ he asked, with a smile. 

‘Our marriage.’ 

He hesitated for a moment, his pale face suddenly darkening. She was alarmed. 

‘Are you angry with me?’ 

But he had already taken her hands in a clasp that seemed to enfold her entirely. 

‘It's settled. Every wish of yours will be granted, whatever the obstacles. My only reason for living is to obey you.’ 

An expression of joy lit up her face. 

‘We'll get married, we'll always love one another, and we'll never part.’ 

She had no doubts whatsoever. Everything would unfold exactly as planned the very next day, as effortlessly as in the miracles of the Legend. She hadn't the slightest concern that they might encounter 
any hindrance or delay. Since they loved each other, why would anyone wish to keep them apart a moment longer? People fall in love and then they marry: it’s all very simple. The thought filled her 
with serene and boundless joy. 

‘It's agreed, then, let’s shake on it!’ she joked. 

He brought her little hand up to his lips. 

‘It's agreed.’ 

Fearful of being caught by the dawn, and impatient to divulge her secret, she started to set off but he was anxious to see her home. 

‘No, no, we wouldn't make it before daybreak. | can find my way easily enough ... Until tomorrow.’ 

‘Until tomorrow.’ 

Félicien yielded to her wish, and gazed after her as she made off, running beneath the gloomy elms and alongside a Chevrotte now bathed in light. She darted through the park gate and flew through 
the tall grass in the Clos-Marie. As she ran it occurred to her that she would never be able to wait until sunrise, and that it would be best to awaken the Huberts with a knock on their door, and tell them 
everything. Happiness swelled inside her, and honesty reared up defiantly: she felt unable to conceal for even five minutes longer the secret that she had kept so long. She ran into the garden, closing 
the gate behind her. 

And there, over by the cathedral, Angélique caught sight of Hubertine, who had sat through the night waiting for her on the stone bench, a clump of straggly lilacs clustering around. Awoken by a pang 
of dread, Hubertine had gone upstairs and, finding the doors open, had immediately understood. And, sick with worry, uncertain where to go next, and fearing to make things worse, she had decided 
to wait. 

Angélique at once threw her arms around Hubertine’s neck, completely unabashed, her heart leaping with joy, laughing gaily now that she no longer had anything to hide. 

‘Oh, Mother, it’s all settled! ... We're getting married and I’m so happy!’ 

Hubertine did not reply at once, and instead studied her closely. At the sight of such blossoming virginity, such limpid eyes and pure lips, her fears dissolved. She remained profoundly sorrowful, 
however, and tears rolled down her cheeks. 

‘My poor child!’ she murmured, just as she had the previous evening, in the cathedral. 

Angélique was astonished by her reaction, since she was normally so even-tempered and never wept. 

‘Mother!’ she cried out. ‘What's the matter, are you upset? ... It’s true that I've behaved badly, and kept my secret from you. But if you only knew how heavily it’s weighed on me! | didn’t say anything 
at first, and then | didn’t dare to ... You must forgive me.’ 

She had sat down beside her, and had placed an arm affectionately around her waist. The old bench seemed to sink further into this mossy little corner beside the cathedral. The lilacs shaded them 
above, and nearby spread the sweet-briar which she had planted to see whether it would put forth roses; but having been neglected for some time, it had grown sickly and returned to its wild state. 
‘Mother, I’m going to tell you everything. Listen closely now.’ 

In a quiet voice she related the story of the love she shared with Félicien, her words coming in an unending flow as she relived each tiny incident, growing more animated as she did so. She omitted 
nothing, scouring her memory as though she were at confession. She did not feel any shame, and the blood of passion heated her cheeks, and a proud flame burned in her eyes but her voice never 
grew louder, continuing in an ardent whisper. 

Eventually Hubertine interrupted her, speaking also in a murmur. 

‘Oh, there you go again! It’s in vain you've tried to mend your ways! You get carried away every time, swept up by the winds of desire ... My, you’re fiery and proud! You're still the little girl who refused 
to clean the kitchen and covered her hands with kisses.’ 

Angélique couldn't stop herself laughing. 

‘No, don’t laugh, soon you won't have tears enough for all your weeping ... This marriage can never take place, my poor child.’ 

At this, Angélique let out a long, musical laugh. 

‘Mother, Mother, what are you saying? Are you trying to bait me, or punish me? ... It's so simple! He’s going to talk to his father this evening. And tomorrow he will come and arrange everything with 
you.’ 

Was it really possible she thought this could happen? Hubertine had to be brutally honest with her. A little embroideress, without money or name, marry Félicien d’Hautecoeur? A young man with a 
fortune of fifty million? The last in the line of one of France’s most ancient houses? 

To each new objection, Angélique calmly replied: 

‘Why not?’ 

It would be an utter scandal, a marriage that lay outside the ordinary bounds of happiness. A multitude of obstacles would be placed in her path; did she think she could overcome them all? 

‘Why not?’ 

My lord was said to be jealous of his name, and scorned caprices of the heart. Did she think she had any chance of swaying him? 

‘Why not?’ 

Unshakeable in her conviction, she continued: 

‘It's funny, Mother, how you only seem to see the bad in the world. And yet | am telling you that everything is going to turn out fine! ... Two months ago you chided me and teased me, remember, and 
yet | was right, everything | said would happen has come to pass.’ 

‘Oh, my poor girl, just you wait and see how things turn out!’ 

Hubertine was distraught, stricken with remorse at the thought that she had allowed Angélique to remain in such ignorance. She would have liked to offer her some harsh lessons in the realities of life, 
and enlighten her about the cruelty and brutality that existed in the world but she found herself tongue-tied, and could not summon up the right words. How awful it would be if one day she had to accept 
that she was to blame for the child’s misfortunes, having raised her in such cloistered confines, closeted in the perpetual falsehood of the dream! 

‘Come now, my dear, you wouldn't want to marry this young man against our wishes, against even his father’s wishes.’ 

Angélique grew serious, looked her directly in the face, and said in a grave voice: 

‘Why not? | love him, and he loves me.’ 

Her mother put both arms around her, and hugged her tightly; and she silently studied her daughter, and felt herself tremble. The veiled moon had sunk behind the cathedral, and the wisps of mist in 
the sky above were faintly tinged with pink as daybreak approached. The two of them were enfolded in the purity of the morning, in the deep cool silence that was disturbed only by the quiet song of 
birds awakening to the day. 

‘Oh, my child, duty and obedience are the only paths to happiness. A single hour of pride or passion can lead to a lifetime of suffering. If you want to be happy, you must submit, renounce, withdraw...’ 
But she felt her daughter recoil in her embrace, and there slipped from her lips something she had never told her before, something she still hesitated to reveal: 

‘Listen, you've always imagined that Father and | are very happy. And so we would be, if our lives hadn't been blighted by tragedy...’ 

Her voice sank lower, quavering as she related their story: the marriage against her mother’s wishes, the death of their child, and their futile yearning to have another — a form of punishment for their 
transgression. Nevertheless, they adored one another, and had put all their energies into their work, and had never been in want. And yet they had been desperately unhappy, and would no doubt have 
begun to quarrel, and experienced a sort of living hell, and possibly a bitter separation, if it had not been for all the efforts they had made, the kindness in his nature, and her even temper. 

‘Think about it, my child, do not let anything into your life that will bring suffering later on ... Be humble and obedient, and still the urgings of your heart.’ 

With her defiance faltering, Angélique listened, very pale and on the verge of tears. 

‘Mother, this is agony to me ... | love him and he loves me.’ 

And her tears began to flow. She was deeply upset, and moved to pity by her mother’s secret; and fear showed in her eyes, as though this glimpse of the real world had caused her physical harm. But 
she did not give up. She would gladly have died for her love! 

Hubertine then made up her mind. 

‘| didn’t want to cause you so much heartache all at once. But it is important that you know ... Yesterday evening, after you had gone up to your room, | asked the Abbe Cornille some questions, and 
learnt why My lord, who had for so long refused to summon his son back to Beaumont, finally decided to do so ... The young man’s spirited nature, his restless desire to lead a life outside the ordinary 


bounds, were sources of great distress. After painfully abandoning the idea of making his son a priest, he had given up all hope of settling him in an occupation suited to his rank and fortune. He would 
never be anything other than a madman, an eccentric, or an artist ... And then, fearful that his son might develop some foolish entanglement, he brought him back here so that he could be married off 
at once...’ 
‘Yes, and so?’ asked Angélique, who had not yet understood. 
‘Even before he arrived, plans were being made for his marriage, and it seems that everything has now been settled. The Abbe Cornille told me that the young man is certain to marry Miss Claire de 
Voincourt in the autumn ... You know the Voincourt residence, over there next to the Bishop’s Palace. They have very close relations with My lord. Neither family could wish for more in terms of name 
or fortune. The Abbe Cornille is very much in favour of this union.’ 
The young girl was no longer listening to the reasons why the pair were so well suited. An image had suddenly taken shape in her mind, that of Claire, who appeared to Angélique at that moment just 
as she had sometimes glimpsed her, walking beneath the winter trees in her grounds, or in the cathedral on feast days: a tall, dark-haired lady of her own age, very beautiful, with a beauty more striking 
than her own, and regal in her bearing. She was said to be very kind, despite her cold manner. 
‘That tall young lady, who’s so beautiful and so rich ... He’s marrying her...’ 
She murmured this as though in a dream. But then her heart seemed to rend, and she cried out: 
‘He’s been lying then! He never told me!’ 
She recalled Félicien’s slight hesitation, and the rush of blood that had brought crimson to his cheeks when she had spoken of their marriage. The shock was so severe that the colour fled from her 
face, and her head slipped down onto her mother’s shoulder. 
‘My darling, my little darling ... It's painful, | know. But if you had found out later, it would have been even more painful. You must pull the blade out of the wound at once ... And every time your pain 
revives, you must remind yourself that My lord, the fearsome Jean XII, whose stubborn pride, it seems, is still remembered throughout the town, will never give his son, the last of his line, to a little 
embroideress who was picked up on a doorstep and adopted by poor people like us.’ 
As she lapsed into a faint, Angélique heard, and ceased to struggle. What was it she had felt brushing over her face? A cold breath, coming across the rooftops from afar, had sent a chill through her 
blood. Could it be that she had been touched by the misery of the world, that unhappy reality they had spoken about to her in the same way that a wolf is mentioned to an unruly child? Even though the 
touch had been a light one, the pain lingered. And yet she had already begun to find excuses for Félicien: he hadn't lied, he had just kept silent. Even if his father wished him to marry that young woman, 
he no doubt did not want her. But he had not yet dared to confront his father and, though he had not mentioned the match, it was perhaps because he had only just made up his mind to disobey. It was 
the first collapse of her hopes and, although pale and shaken by this encounter with the harsh reality of life, she remained faithful, and still placed her trust in her dream. Everything would still happen 
as she imagined but her pride had been humbled, and so she was reduced again to the humility that is commensurate with grace. 
‘Mother, it’s true that I've sinned but | shall never sin again ... | promise to obey at all times, and to become everything heaven expects of me.’ 
This was the voice of grace speaking, and the victory lay with the surroundings in which she had grown up and the upbringing she had received there. Why would she have any doubts about what 
would come tomorrow, since until then everything around her had shown her such kindness and compassion? She wished to retain the wisdom of Catherine, the modesty of Elizabeth, and the chastity 
of Agnes, bolstered by the support of all the saints, convinced that she could triumph only with their help. And as for her friend the cathedral, the Clos-Marie, the Chevrotte, the Huberts’ chilly little 
house, the Huberts themselves, wouldn't everything that loved her rise up in her defence, sparing her the need to act, allowing her just to remain obedient and pure? 
‘Well, then, do you promise that you will never do anything against our wishes, and especially not against those of My lord?’ 
‘Yes, Mother, | promise.’ 
‘Then promise me that you will never see that young man again, and that you will no longer entertain the mad dream of marrying him.’ 
At these words, her heart faltered. One final rebellious impulse almost made her rise up and cry out her love. Then she bowed her head, subdued at last. ‘I promise that | won't make any efforts to see 
him again or encourage him to marry me.’ 
Moved to her core, Hubertine hugged her fiercely, grateful for this display of obedience. Oh, what agony it was to want what was right, only to bring suffering to those one loves! She felt utterly 
heartbroken and, getting to her feet, was surprised to find that it was already growing light. The faint notes of birdsong had grown louder, although no birds were yet on the wing. Up above, the clouds 
were parting like gauze veils, and the sky was turning a limpid blue. Angelique’s glance had settled unseeingly on her sweet-briar but she eventually noticed it there, holding out its sickly little flowers. 
She gave a short, sad laugh. ‘You were right, Mother, it isn’t ready to bear roses.’ 

050 
IN the morning, at seven o'clock, as usual, Angélique was at work. Day followed day, and each morning she calmly set herself down before the chasuble from which she had risen the previous evening. 
Nothing seemed to have changed; she kept strictly to her promise, and shut herself away, making no attempt to see Félicien. She did not seem cast down by this turn of events, and appeared always 
fresh-faced and cheerful, smiling at Hubertine whenever she caught her mother gazing at her with a puzzled expression. And yet, in the silence she cultivated, she thought only about him, all day long. 
She was filled with unquenchable hope, and was sure that things would turn out as she desired, in spite of everything. And it was this sense of certainty that underlay her proud, courageous, and upright 
bearing. 
Sometimes Hubert scolded her. 
‘You're working too hard, and seem a little pale to me ... Are you sleeping well?’ 
‘Oh, Father, like a log! I’ve never felt better.’ 
But Hubertine, too, was worried, and suggested she take a break from work. 
‘If you like, we'll shut up shop, and all three of us make a trip to Paris.’ 
‘Well, really, Mother! What about our orders? ... And haven't | already told you that hard work is good for me!’ 
In fact, Angélique was quite simply waiting for a miracle, some manifestation of the invisible that would make her Félicien’s. It didn’t matter that she had promised not to take any steps herself; what 
would have been the point in any case, since the hidden realms were always acting on her behalf? And so, committed to inaction, whilst projecting an air of indifference, she kept her ears strained, 
listening to the voices, the mutterings all around her, the low, familiar noises of this little place in which she lived, and which was going to come to her aid. Something was going to happen, without any 
doubt. Bending over her frame, with the window open, she caught every rustle in the trees, every murmur of the Chevrotte. The faintest sighs of the cathedral reached her ears, amplified by her 
concentration: she could even hear the shuffling of the beadle’s slippers as he put out the candles. She again felt mysterious wings brush against her, and she knew that the unknown realms were 
helping her. And from time to time she suddenly spun around, thinking that a shadow had mumbled in her ear the secret to her victory. But the days went by, and nothing happened. 
At night, so as not to break her promise, Angélique at first stayed away from the balcony, for fear of running down to join Félicien if she saw him below. She waited at the back of her bedroom. Then, 
as the leaves themselves seemed fast asleep, and made no stir, she ventured forward, and peered into the darkness. Where was the miracle going to take place? Undoubtedly, in the bishop’s garden 
- a flaming hand would signal her to come. Or perhaps in the cathedral, where the organ would rumble out, summoning her to the altar. Nothing would have surprised her, neither the doves of the 
Legend bringing words of blessing, nor the intercession of the saints, passing in through the walls to announce that My lord wished to meet her. There was really only one thing that surprised her, 
confounding her more each evening: how long it was taking for the miracle to occur. And as the days and nights followed on, still nothing — nothing whatsoever — happened. 
By the end of the second week, what surprised Angélique even more was that she had seen no sign of Félicien. She had of course undertaken not to make any attempt to meet him but, without saying 
so, she was counting on him to do everything in his power to come and see her. However, the Clos-Marie remained empty, and he was no longer to be seen walking through its wild grasses. Not once, 
in the entire fortnight, during the long hours of the night, did she spy his shadow. This did not shake her faith: if he did not come, it was because he was busy arranging their future happiness. And, yet, 
she grew more and more confused, and felt the first stirrings of disquiet. 
Finally, one evening, after the embroiderers had sat through a gloomy dinner together, Hubert went out under the pretext of an urgent errand, and Hubertine remained alone with Angélique in the 
kitchen. For a long time she gazed tearfully at her daughter, deeply moved by her great courage. For a fortnight they had not spoken a word about the things that filled their hearts to overflowing, and 
she was touched by the strength and loyalty her daughter had shown in keeping her pledge. She felt a surge of tenderness, and held out her arms; her daughter flung herself onto her breast, and the 
two of them silently embraced. 
And then, when at last she could speak, Hubertine said: 
‘Oh, my poor child, | have waited to be alone with you — you need to be told ... It's over, it’s all over.’ 
Distraught, Angélique leapt to her feet and cried out: 
‘Félicien’s dead!’ 
‘No, no.’ 
‘If he hasn’t come, it’s because he’s dead!’ 
And Hubertine had to explain that she had gone to see him, the day after the procession, to ask him, similarly, to promise that he would not return so long as My lord withheld his permission. This 
separation would be permanent, for she knew that the marriage was impossible. He had been overcome with remorse when she made clear how wrong his actions had been, and how he had 
compromised this poor, ignorant, trusting young girl, whom he could never marry. And he too had cried out that he would prefer to die of grief, never seeing her again, rather than behave dishonestly. 
That same evening, he confessed all to his father. 
‘Now look,’ said Hubertine, ‘you're so brave, | can tell you all this frankly ... Oh, if you only knew, my darling, how sorry | feel for you, and how much | admire you, seeing you so proud and courageous, 
never saying anything, and always looking so cheerful, while, within, your heart is breaking ... But you'll need to be even braver, darling, you'll need every drop of courage ... This afternoon | met the 
Abbe Comnille. It’s all over; My lord won't allow it.’ 
She had expected a storm of tears, and was surprised to see her daughter, her face ashen, sit calmly down. The old oak table had been cleared, and the lamp cast its light across the ancient common 
room, whose peace was disturbed only by the quiet chattering of a kettle. 
‘Mother, nothing is over ... You must tell me. | have a right to know, don’t I? All these things concern me directly.’ 
And she listened carefully to what Hubertine thought fit to tell her of the things the priest had recounted, skipping over certain details, and continuing to hide the facts of life from this unworldly child. 
Since he had summoned back his son, My lord’s life had been plunged into turmoil. Having sent him away the day after his wife’s death, and refused for twenty years to acknowledge his existence, he 
was suddenly confronted now by a young man brimming with strength and vitality, a living portrait of the woman he mourned, being the same age as she had been, and possessing the same fair-haired 
grace that had marked her beauty. The long period of exile, the resentment he had harboured against the child who had robbed him of the mother, had all been well-advised: he felt this now, and 
regretted going back on his decision. His advancing age, twenty years spent in prayer, the descent of God into his soul — none of these had stopped him from being the man he had always been. And 
this child of his flesh, the flesh of his beloved wife, had only to rise to his feet with laughter in his blue eyes for the older man’s heart to start pounding fit to burst, in the belief that the dead woman had 
come back to life. He beat his chest with his fist, and wept in futile repentance, crying out that men who had partaken of women, and who were still bound to them by the bond of blood, should be 
forbidden from the priesthood. 
The good Abbe Cornille had related all this to Hubertine in a hushed voice, his hands trembling. Mysterious rumours circulated; it was whispered that My lord locked himself away at dusk, and spent 
the nights in desperate torment, weeping and wailing so wildly that, despite the muffling draperies, all in the Bishop’s Palace were terrified. He thought that he had forgotten the past and mastered his 
passion; but it had revived in his heart with all the savagery of a tempest. And he remained the fearsome man of earlier years, the reckless adventurer, the descendant of legendary military commanders. 
Every night, sinking to his knees, a hair-shirt rasping his skin, he tried to drive away the spectre of his much lamented wife, forcing himself to think on the dust lying in her coffin that was all that must 
now remain of her. But instead she rose up alive, fresh and exquisite as a flower, appearing exactly as she had done when she was young, and he had loved her with the passionate devotion of a man 
already in his middle years. The torment began anew, and felt as raw as on the day she had died. He mourned her, and he desired her, and he revolted once more against God, who had taken her 
from him. It was only at daybreak that he grew calm once more and, deeply wearied, was overcome with self-loathing and contempt for the world. Ah, passion! He longed to slay this vile monster, and 
slip away again into the peaceful oblivion of divine love! 
Emerging from his room, My lord once more assumed a severe demeanour, his expression calm and haughty, his face still a touch pallid. On the morning when Félicien had made his confession, he 
had listened without saying a word, mastering himself so sternly that not a single fibre of his flesh had quivered. Staring at his son, he was distressed to find him so young, handsome, and passionate, 
for he saw himself again in this extremity of love. Resentment had given way to an inflexible resolve, a grim sense of obligation to shield his son from an error like the one that still tortured him so 


bitterly. He would crush his son’s passion, just as he wished to crush the passion within himself. This tale that could have been plucked from the old romances, simply deepened his anguish. What, a 
poor girl, a girl with no name, a little embroideress glimpsed in the moonlight, transformed into a slender virgin of the Legend, and adored in a dream! He had finally uttered just a single word in reply: 
‘Never!’ Félicien then threw himself at his father’s feet, imploring him, pleading his own case and Angélique’s. Until then, he had always trembled with fear when approaching his father but now, without 
daring to raise his eyes to this man of God, he begged him not to stand in the way of his happiness. In a subdued voice, he offered to disappear completely, taking his wife so far away that they would 
never be seen again. He would leave his great fortune to the Church. He wished simply to love and be loved, in obscurity. At these words, a shudder ran through My lord. He had made a pledge to the 
Voincourts, and would never go back on it. Félicien, at his wits’ end, feeling the rage mount within him, had stormed away, alarmed by the flush of blood darkening his cheeks which threatened to 
plunge him into impious and overt rebellion. 
‘My child,’ concluded Hubertine, ‘you must see now that you'll have to stop thinking about this young man, because I’m sure you wouldn't want to go against My lord’s wishes ... It has all turned out as 
| predicted. But | prefer to let the facts speak for themselves, rather than place any obstacle in your path myself.’ 
Angélique had listened calmly, her hands folded in her lap. Staring into space, she scarcely blinked as she imagined the scene, Félicien at My lord’s feet, overflowing with tender affection as he spoke 
about her. She did not reply at once, and remained deep in thought, enfolded in the perfect silence that had spread through the kitchen since the kettle ceased its soft chattering. She lowered her eyes, 
and looked at her hands that, in the lamplight, appeared as though of palest ivory. And, then, as a smile of invincible faith rose once more to her lips, she said simply: 
‘If My lord doesn’t yet consent, it's only because he’s waiting to meet me.’ 
Angélique barely slept that night. She turned over and over in her mind the idea that the bishop would alter his stance if only he saw her. There was no personal womanly vanity in this; she believed 
love to be all-powerful, and loved Félicien so deeply that she felt sure that this would be obvious to his father, and he would change his mind, and no longer hinder their happiness. For a long time she 
tossed and turned in her great bed, as the same thoughts whirled around in her head. My lord seemed to float before her closed eyes. Perhaps it was within him, and through him, that the long-awaited 
miracle would occur. The warm night slumbered on outside, and she strained her ears to make out the voices, trying to catch whatever counsel was flowing from the trees, the Chevrotte, the cathedral, 
and even the bedroom itself that thronged with friendly shades. But everything around seemed to hum and murmur, and she could make out nothing specific. She grew impatient as certainty of any 
kind continued to elude her. But, as she fell asleep, she found herself saying: 
‘Tomorrow | shall speak to My lord.’ 
When she awoke, the step she planned seemed perfectly straightforward and necessary. It was sparked by innocent and courageous passion, and in her valour there mingled great purity and pride. 
She was aware that, every Saturday, at around five o’clock in the evening, the bishop would go and kneel in the Hautecceur chapel, where he liked to pray alone, immersed in the history of his family 
and in his own past, seeking out a solitude that was respected by all the clergy. And, as it happened, today was Saturday. She quickly made her decision. If she had gone to the Bishop’s Palace, it was 
possible that she would not have been allowed in to see him; and, in any case, there were always a lot of people about there that would have flustered her. On the other hand, it would be so easy just 
to wait in the chapel and introduce herself to My lord when he appeared. That day she worked on her embroidery with her usual calm diligence; she felt no great agitation, and was firm in her resolve, 
confident that she was doing the right thing. Then, at four o’clock, she said she was just popping out to see Mére Gabet, and went out, dressed as though for a visit to the local shops, wearing a simple 
garden hat knotted carelessly under her chin. She turned left towards St Agnes’s portal and pushed open one of the padded doors that swung shut behind her with a muffled thud. 
The cathedral was deserted, and just a solitary penitent lingered in a confessional in St Joseph's chapel, given away only by her black skirt trailing out. And Angélique, who had been very calm until 
then, began to tremble as she was enveloped in the chill seclusion of this holy place, the sharp little tap of her footsteps echoing in an alarming fashion. Why did she feel so apprehensive? She had 
imagined herself to be so very strong, and had remained calm throughout the day, convinced that she had a perfect right to seek after happiness! But now she no longer felt sure, and was blenching 
as though guilty of a crime! She slipped along to the Hautecoeur chapel, where she had to hold tight to the grille to support herself. 
It was one of the darkest and most sequestered chapels in the ancient Romanesque apse. Resembling a tomb hewn out of solid rock, cramped and stark, with plain ribs running across its low vault, it 
was lit only by the window, the legend of St George, in which red and blue pieces predominated, creating a purplish gloom. The unornamented altar, made of black and white marble, and mounted 
simply with a crucifix and a pair of double candelabra, looked like a sepulchre. And the rest of the walls were covered with memorial tablets, the time-wor stones crowding flush against one another 
from roof to floor, the deeply cut letters of the inscriptions still legible. 
Angélique waited, scarcely breathing and perfectly still. A beadle walked right by but did not see her there, pressed against the inside of the grille. She could still see the skirt of the penitent trailing from 
the confessional. Her eyes adapted to the half-light and, as her gaze settled mechanically on the inscriptions, she eventually began to pick out letters. She recognized some of the names that conjured 
up the legends of Hautecceur Castle, Jean V the Great, Raoul Ill, and Hervé VII. Her eyes fell on two more, those of Laurette and Balbine that, in her agitated state, moved her to tears. These were the 
names of the Happy Dead, Laurette, who had plummeted from a moonbeam on the way to meet her betrothed, and Balbine, who had been struck dead by excess of joy on her husband's return, having 
thought him killed in battle. It was they who returned at night, their great gowns swathing the castle in billowing white. On the day she had visited the ruins hadn’t she seen them hovering above the 
towers in the pale grey dusk? Oh, she would gladly have died like them, aged 16, in the blissful fulfilment of her dream! 
A loud crash, echoing beneath the vaults, made her tremble. It was the priest leaving the confessional in St Joseph’s chapel, shutting the door behind him. She was surprised not to see the penitent 
lady, who had already vanished. And then, when the priest, in tum, went out through the sacristy, she felt absolutely alone in the vast solitude of the cathedral. Hearing that thunderous report as the 
old confessional banged on its rusty hinges, she had thought that My lord must be drawing near. She had been waiting for him for almost half an hour, unaware of how long it had been. In her trepidation, 
she was oblivious to the passing minutes. 
A new name caught her eye, Félicien Ill. It was he who had travelled to Palestine carrying a candle, to fulfil a vow made by Philip the Fair. And her heart beat faster as she saw in her imagination the 
youthful face of Félicien VII, who was descended from them all, the blond-haired lord whom she adored, and who adored her. The thought filled her with pride and fear. Was it really possible that a 
miracle was going to occur before her? In front of her there was a more recent marble slab, dating from the previous century, on which she could easily read in black lettering: Norbert Louis Ogier, 
marquis of Hautecceur, prince of Mirande and Rouvres, count of Ferriéres, Montégu and Saint-Marc, and also Villemareuil, baron of Combeville, lord of Morainvilliers, knight of the Four Orders of the 
King, lieutenant of his armies, governor of Normandy, entrusted with the office of captain general of the hunt and the company of the boar. These were the titles of Félicien’s grandfather, and she had 
come in all her simplicity, dressed in just her work dress, her fingers scarred by the needle, to marry the grandson of this dead nobleman. 
She heard a faint sound, something brushing softly over the flagstones. She turned, and was startled to see My lord there, so silent had his approach been, unaccompanied by the expected thunderclap. 
He had come into the chapel, appearing very tall and very noble, with his pale face and strong nose, and eyes flashing with youthful vigour. At first he did not see her huddled against the dark grille. 
Then, as he bowed towards the altar, he discovered her there before him, at his feet. 
Angélique’s legs had buckled, so overwhelmed was she by dread and terror, and she had sunk to her knees. He appeared to her like God the Father, awful in his absolute mastery over her fate. But 
she had a valiant heart, and spoke up immediately: 
‘Oh, My lord, | have come...’ 
He stood up straight. He remembered her: the young girl he had noticed in the window on the day of the procession and, again, inside the cathedral, standing on a chair, the little embroideress his son 
was madly in love with. He did not utter a word, or make the slightest motion. He waited, standing tall and rigid. 
‘Oh, My lord, I've come so that you can see who | am. You rejected me but you don’t even know me. So here | am, look at me, before you dismiss me again ... I’m simply the girl who loves your son 
and is loved by him, I’m nothing more than that. Without love I’m nothing, nothing but a wretched child, found under the porch of this cathedral ... You see me at your feet, how small, weak, and humble 
lam ... You can easily push me aside if I’m a nuisance to you. You could destroy me with your little finger ... But, oh, how many tears we've shed! You must understand that we're suffering. We're 
miserable ... | wanted, like your son, to argue my case, My lord. I’m ignorant, | know only that | love, and that I’m loved ... Isn’t that enough? To love — to love and proclaim it out loud!’ 
And she went on, speaking in snatches and strangled phrases, revealing her every last thought in an outpouring of innocence and ever more fervent passion. It was love itself making its confession. 
She had the courage to speak like this only because she was chaste. Gradually, she had lifted up her glance. 
‘We love one another, My lord. Doubtless he has explained to you how this came about. I’ve often asked myself the same question, without managing to find an answer ... We love one another, and if 
that’s a crime, you must excuse it, because it came to us from afar, from the very trees and stones around us. When | realised that | loved him, it was too late to stop loving him ... And why would 
anyone wish for that now? You can keep him at home, and marry him to someone else but you will never be able to stop him loving me. He will die without me, as | shall die without him. When he’s not 
with me, | still have the feeling that he’s there by my side, and that we shall never be apart, and that each has the keeping of the other's heart. | need only close my eyes, and | can see him, and he is 
within me ... And will you then tear this union asunder? My lord, it is something given by God, | beg you, please don’t prevent us from loving one another.’ 
He looked at her, so fresh and modest, fragrant as a flower, in her simple work dress. He listened as she uttered this hymn to her love in an irresistibly charming voice that gradually grew steadier. But 
her garden hat had slipped back onto her shoulders, and her radiant hair formed a delicate golden halo around her face; and she appeared to him like one of the legendary virgins of the old missals, 
having, in her passion, something about her that was fragile, primitive, graceful, and passionately pure. 
‘Be kind, My lord ... You are our lord and master, please allow us to be happy.’ 
Seeing him so cold, motionless, and silent, she pleaded with him and inclined her head once more. Oh, what it was to behold this distraught child at his feet, to inhale the fragrance of youth that rose 
from her bowed neck! The little blonde curls that he had kissed so wildly long ago were there before him once more. The woman whose memory still tormented him, after twenty years’ penance, had 
had the same youthful fragrance, the same lovely neck, proud and graceful as a lily. She had come to life again: it was she who wept, and who entreated him to show clemency towards passionate 
love. 
With tears now running down her cheeks, Angélique went on, determined to say all that was on her mind. 
‘And, My lord, | don’t love him just for himself, | also love his noble name, and the lustre of his royal fortune ... And, yes, | realise that, since | am a nobody and have nothing, it must appear that | want 
him for his money. And it’s true, | do want him for his money, as well ... | tell you this because | want you to know everything about me ... Oh, what it would be to become rich through him and live with 
him in opulent splendour; to owe him my every joy, to be free to love as we please, to be surrounded by tears and woe no longer! ... For as long as he has loved me, | have imagined myself dressed 
in brocade, as in olden times. My neck and wrists are hung with glistening jewels and pearls; | have horses, carriages, and vast woods where | can stroll about followed by my page boys ... Whenever 
| think about him, | have this dream. And | say to myself that all this must come to be, that my dream of being a queen has been fulfilled. My lord, is it then so terrible to love him even more because he 
will gratify all my childhood wishes, and gold will shower down as in the fairy tales?’ 
She stood proud and tall, and in her simplicity bore herself with all the graceful charm of a princess. She seemed the very image of the other woman, with the same flower-like delicacy, and the same 
gentle tears that sparkled like smiles. The ecstasy of love spread all around her, and he could feel its warmth ripple through him, mounting to his face — and it was this same warm tremor that welled in 
his memory every night, causing him to collapse sobbing onto his prie-dieu, shattering the devout silence of the Bishop’s Palace with his laments. Just the night before, he had wrestled once again with 
his feelings until three o'clock in the morning; and this love affair of theirs, with its roiling passions, inflamed his incurable wound. But his impassive mask was impenetrable; nothing betrayed the efforts 
he made to master the beating of his heart. If his blood were ebbing from him drop by drop, nobody was able to see where it trickled out: he simply appeared paler and more taciturn. 
The profound silence persisted, filling Angélique with despair, and she redoubled her entreaties. 
‘| place myself entirely in your hands, My lord. Take pity on me, decide my fate.’ 
But still he did not speak, and terror spread through her as he seemed to loom even taller before her eyes, dreadful in his majesty. As she waited, the deserted cathedral, its side aisles already plunged 
in darkness, its high vaults flickering with the last traces of the day, seemed to magnify her anguish. In the chapel, the memorial stones had vanished into the gloom, and he was the only thing visible, 
with his black soutane, and his long pale face, to which the last glimmers of daylight seemed to cling. She could see his eyes gleaming, growing more and more lurid as he stared at her. Was it anger 
that made them blaze out in this way? 
‘My lord, if | had not come, | would always have regretted condemning the two of us to everlasting misery, simply for a lack of courage ... Speak, | beg you, tell me that | was right, tell me that you give 
your consent.’ 
What was the use of talking with this child? He had informed his son of the reasons for his refusal. That was enough. If he chose not to speak, it was because he thought he had nothing to say. She no 
doubt understood this, and stretched up, trying to kiss his hands. He abruptly drew his hands back; and she was alarmed to see his pale face darken with a sudden flush of blood. ‘My lord ... My lord...’ 
At last his lips opened and he uttered a single word, the same one he had flung at his son: ‘Never!’ And without even performing his devotions that day, he fled. His heavy footsteps faded behind the 
pillars of the apse. Collapsing onto the flagstones, Angélique sobbed out her heart for a very long time in the vast empty peace of the cathedral. 
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THAT evening, in the kitchen, after she got up from the table, Angélique confessed everything to the Huberts, telling them how she had approached the bishop and how he had refused her. She was 
deathly pale but very calm. 

Hubert was greatly distressed. What, his own dear child was in so much pain! She too was deeply upset. Tears filled his eyes, in the kinship of their shared passion, this obsession with the beyond that 
was apt to carry them away at the slightest gust. 

‘Oh, my poor darling! Why didn’t you ask my advice? | would have gone with you. Perhaps | could have swayed My lord.’ 

Hubertine silenced him with a look. He could be very foolhardy. Wouldn't it have been better to seize this opportunity to put the impossible marriage behind them for good? She took the young girl in 
her arms, and kissed her tenderly on the brow. 

‘It's over now, my darling, isn’t it, once and for all?’ 

Angélique, at first, appeared not to understand. Her response formed slowly, as though coming from very far away. She stared into space, seeming to seek an answer there, and replied: 

‘No doubt, Mother.’ 

Indeed, the following day, she sat down at her frame and embroidered away just as she had always done. She resumed her previous life, and did not appear to be suffering. She made no allusion to 
what had happened, and never glanced over at the window; just a touch of pallor still clung about her cheeks. Her sacrifice appeared complete. 

Hubert concluded as much, and bowing to Hubertine’s judgement in the matter, made every effort to keep Félicien away. The young man, though not daring to come out in open rebellion against his 
father, worked himself into a fervour, and in the end broke the promise he had made to wait without trying to see Angélique again. He wrote to her, and his letters were intercepted. He turned up one 
morning, and it was Hubert who went down to meet him. The ensuing discussion filled both of them with despair, the young man appearing deeply distressed when the embroiderer told him of his 
daughter's peaceful recovery, and implored him at the same time to remain true to his word, and disappear from sight, so that she wouldn't have to go through the dreadful anguish of the past month 
again. Félicien agreed once more to remain patient but vehemently refused to go back on his promise to her. He still hoped to win over his father. He was prepared to wait, and would leave things as 
they were with the Voincourts, at whose house he dined twice a week so as to avoid being openly disobedient. As he left, he begged Hubert to explain to Angélique why he consented to the torment of 
not seeing her: he thought only about her, and all his actions were directed to winning her hand. 

When her husband related to her what had been said, Hubertine’s expression grew solemn. Then, after a silence, she said: 

‘Will you pass on to the child what he has asked you to tell her?’ 

‘| should.’ 

She gazed long and hard at him, and finally said: 

‘Act as your conscience tells you ... But he’s deluding himself. He’ll eventually bow to his father’s will, and that will be the death of our poor little girl.’ 

Faced with Hubertine’s misgivings, he was riven by doubt, and hesitated for a time, before making up his mind not to pass on the message. And then, as the days went by, he grew a little easier in his 
mind whenever his wife pointed out to him how calm Angélique appeared. 

‘It's clear that the wound is healing ... She’s starting to forget.’ 

But she was not forgetting; she, too, was simply waiting. With all human hope destroyed, she returned to the idea of a miracle. A miracle would surely occur if God wanted her to be happy. She needed 
only to place herself in his hands. She believed that this latest trial was a punishment for having tried to force his will in making her appeal to My lord. In the absence of grace, a person was weak, and 
could never obtain victory. Her desire for grace made her humble once more, and she could trust only in the help that might come to her from the invisible realms, no longer taking action herself but 
allowing the mysterious forces that surrounded her to set things in motion. She resumed reading her ancient copy of The Golden Legend by lamplight each evening, and came away from it in a state 
of enchantment, just as she had done when she was an innocent child. She had no doubt that a miracle was going to take place, firmly convinced that the unknown possessed unbounded power to 
bring about the triumph of those who are pure in soul. 

Just at this time the cathedral upholsterer came to visit the Huberts and ordered a richly embroidered panel for My lord’s episcopal throne. A metre and a half wide by three metres high, this panel was 
to be set into its wooden back, and depict two life-size angels holding a crown above the Hautecceur coat of arms. It would have to be done in low-relief embroidery, a style that required enormous skill 
and a great expense of physical effort. At first the Huberts refused, partly for fear of exhausting Angélique but mainly because they were afraid that Angélique would become mired in gloom if forced to 
embroider the coat of arms, thread by thread, week after week, her old memories continually reviving. But she had angrily insisted on accepting the order, and set to work every morning with extraordinary 
energy. It seemed as though she were happy to wear herself out, exhausting her body in an effort to find peace of mind. 
Life carried on in the ancient workshop in the same steady way, as though their hearts had never for a moment beat with fiercer passions. While Hubert bustled around the embroidery frames, 
transferring drawings onto the fabric, tightening and untightening the cloth, Hubertine helped Angélique, and by evening the fingers of both women were bruised and sore. To tackle the angels and the 
decorations they had to divide each subject into several parts that they completed separately. For the sections that were to stand out in highest relief, Angélique laid down heavy unbleached thread 
from a spindle and then sewed over it at right angles with Brittany thread. As she went along she used a sort of chisel to mould the threads, giving depth to the angels’ robes, and bringing out the details 
in the omaments. This work was in truth much like sculpture. Once the form had been created, Hubertine and she laid gold thread over it, sewing it down with wicker stitches. It was like a bas-relief 
done in pure gold, matchless in gloss and brilliance, shining like the sun in the smoke-blackened room. The ancient tools were set out in their time-honoured order, punches, bodkins, mallets and 
hammers; on the frames, thimbles, needles and little boxes of spangles and offcuts danced about; and, rusting away in the corners, a diligent, a hand wheel, and a yarn windle seemed to slumber on, 
lulled by the profound calm that flowed in through the open windows. 

Days went by, and from dawn until dusk Angélique broke one needle after another, such was the difficulty involved in sewing gold thread through the thick waxed thread. This harsh task seemed to 
consume her entirely, body and soul, leaving her too exhausted even to think. By nine o'clock she was utterly worn out, and simply climbed into bed and sank into a deep sleep. When work allowed 
her a minute of reflection, she was surprised not to find Félicien there. Even if she made no attempt to see him, she considered that it was up to him to do everything in his power to come to her. But 
she was happy that he was being so sensible, and she would have rebuked him if he had tried to hasten things along. He too was doubtless waiting for a miracle. It was the waiting that sustained her 
now, and every evening she held hopes that tomorrow would be the day. No mutinous ideas had yet crossed her mind. Occasionally, however, she looked up and thought: what, still nothing? And then 
she would thrust in her needle so forcefully that her little hands bled. She often had to use pliers to pull it out. When a needle broke with a sharp crack like shattering glass, she never gave any sign of 
impatience. 

It worried Hubertine to see her working so doggedly and, since washing time was upon them again, she made Angélique put aside the embroidery panel so that she might spend four days in healthy 
exertions out in the bright sunshine. Mére Gabet, who was untroubled by her usual aches and pains, would be able to help with the soaping and rinsing. A festive mood reigned in the Clos-Marie. The 
late August weather was utterly glorious, the sky blazed with light, and the shade lay thick and dark. An exquisite chill rose meanwhile from the Chevrotte, its waters icy-cool as they ran beneath the 
leafy shade of the willow trees. Angélique passed the first day very merrily, beating the washing and plunging it into the water, and took great delight in the river, the elms, the ruined mill, the grasses, 
all these companionable things that held so many memories. Wasn't it here that she had first got to know Félicien, who had once appeared so mysterious in the moonlight, and then so adorably awkward 
that morning when he had rescued the fleeing camisole? After she finished rinsing each item, she could not stop herself from glancing over at the gate to the Bishop's Palace that had once been sealed 
shut. She had passed through it on his arm one evening; perhaps he would suddenly fling it open and come and take her away to kneel at his father’s feet. This hope lent a charm to her labours among 
the spatterings of foam. 

But the next morning, as Mére Gabet was bringing over the last barrowful of washing for them to hang out, the old woman broke off from her interminable chatter and said, without any malicious 
intention: 

‘By the way, did you know that My lord has arranged to marry off his son?’ 

The young girl, who was busy spreading out a sheet, sank to her knees in the grass, feeling as though her heart had stopped beating. 

‘Yes, everyone’s talking about it ... My lord’s son will marry Miss de Voincourt in the autumn. It was all settled the day before yesterday, apparently...’ 

She remained on her knees, confused thoughts swirling around in her head. She was not at all surprised by the news, and was inclined to think it true. Her mother had warmed her, so it was only to 
have been expected. But what made her legs give way so suddenly was the thought that Félicien, trembling before his father, might marry this other woman one evening in weary despair, even though 
he did not love her. He would then be lost to Angélique, whom he did love. She had never considered the possibility that he might give in to weakness. In her mind’s eye she saw him bend beneath the 
weight of duty, bringing unhappiness on them both, all for the sake of obedience. And although she still did not move, her eyes ranged over to the gate, and rebellion at last began to stir within her, an 
urge to go over and rattle its bars, and prise it open with her nails, and run to him and bolster him with her own courage, so that he would never give in. 

She was surprised to hear herself reply to Mére Gabet, in a purely instinctive attempt to conceal her distress. 

‘Oh, it's Miss Claire he’s marrying! ... She’s very beautiful, and people say she’s very nice...’ 

As soon as the old woman left, she would certainly have to go to him. She had waited long enough, and would now break her promise not to see him, accounting it a mere trifle. What right had anyone 
to keep them apart like this? Everything around her proclaimed their love — the cathedral, the cool waters, and the old elms, among which they had loved one another. Since it was here that their 
affection had grown up, it was here that she wished to take him back. And she would cling to him as they fled far away, so far that no one would ever find them again. 

‘There we go, all done,’ said Mére Gabet finally, after hanging the last of the towels over a bush. ‘It'll all be dry in a couple of hours ... I'll wish you good evening, miss, since you won't be needing me 
any more.’ 

Standing among the drifts of washing that appeared dazzlingly white against the green grass, Angélique thought about that earlier day when they had so innocently given their hearts to one another as 
the wind had blustered away and the sheets and tablecloths had flapped all around them. Why had he stopped coming to see her? Why hadn't he come to meet her here, amid the clean and cheerful 
bustle of washing day? But very soon she would hold him in her arms, and then, she knew, he would belong to her alone. There would be no need for her to reproach him for his weakness; as soon as 
he saw her again he would strive to bring about their joint happiness once more. He would do everything within his power; all she had to do was go to him, and this she would do very soon. 

An hour went by, and Angélique walked slowly among the washing that brilliantly reflected the sunlight, bathing her in white, and a muffled voice rose up within her, growing louder and preventing her 
from going over to the gate. She became alarmed by the struggle stirring inside her. What was going on? Was there something else inside her in addition to her will? Something else that had somehow 
got into her, was stopping her, thwarting her simple, virtuous passion. It was so simple, to run off and go to the man one loved; but she could no longer do it, overcome as she was by tormenting doubts. 
She had made a promise, so it would perhaps be very wrong to break it. By evening, when the washing was dry and Hubertine had come out to help her bring it in, she still had not made up her mind, 
and so gave herself the night to think things over. With fresh-smelling, snow-white linen piled high in her arms, she cast an anxious glance back at the Clos-Marie, already sunk in dusk, as though she 
were looking back at a friendly patch of nature which had refused to offer her solace. 

When Angélique woke up the next day her mind was in turmoil. Further nights passed without bringing any resolution. She found haven only in the conviction that she was loved. That had remained 
unshakeable, and was a source of blissful peace. As long as she was loved, she could wait, she could bear anything. She was seized once more by her mania for charity, her heart melted in the face 
of the slightest suffering, her eyes welling with tears that seemed ready to gush forth at any moment. Old Mascart wrung gifts of tobacco from her, while the Chouteaus even inveigled jars of jam. But 
it was the Lemballeuse family who made the most of the unexpected opportunity, and Tiennette was seen dancing at fétes in a dress that had belonged to the kind-hearted young woman. Then, as 
Angélique was bringing Mére Lemballeuse some chemises she had promised her the previous day, she glimpsed from a distance Madam de Voincourt and her daughter Claire, accompanied by 
Félicien, over by where the beggars lived. It was undoubtedly he who had brought them there. She turned about and went home, a chill gripping her heart. Two days later she saw all three going into 
the Chouteaus’, and then, one morning, old Mascart told her about a visit he had received from that handsome young man and the two ladies. And so she abandoned the paupers, who were no longer 
her own; Félicien had not only taken them away from her but had handed them over to these ladies. She stopped going out for fear of running into them again, as each time she did so she received in 
her heart a deeper and more painful wound. And she felt as though something were dying inside her, and her life were ebbing away, drop by drop. 

One evening, when she was alone in her room, choking with anguish after one of these encounters, a cry escaped her lips: 

‘Why, he no longer loves me!’ 

She could see Claire de Voincourt once more, tall and beautiful with her crown of dark hair; and she saw him beside her, slender and proud. Were they not made for one another, coming from the same 
stock as they did, and so well matched that one might almost have thought them married already? 

‘He doesn’t love me any more, he doesn’t love me any more!’ 

The words echoed in her mind like the dreadful voice of ruin. With her faith shaken, everything crumbled, and she was unable to compose herself enough to think or weigh things calmly. The day before 
she had believed, now she believed no longer. All it had taken was the gentlest breath of wind, blowing from who knew where; and suddenly she was plunged into the deepest misery — which is to 


believe that one is no longer loved. He had in fact told her this very thing once before: that not to be loved was the cruellest pain, the most agonizing torment. Until this moment she had been able to 
wait resignedly, expecting a miracle. But her strength had vanished with her faith, and she slumped into child-like despair. A bitter struggle began. 

At first she mustered up all her self-regard. So what if he no longer loved her — she had too much pride to keep on loving him! And she lied to herself, she made a pretence of having been set free, and 
hummed a blithe tune while embroidering the Hautecceur coat of arms she had now begun. But her heart swelled up and almost choked her, and she was ashamed to have to admit to herself that she 
was cowardly enough still to love him, and love him even more deeply. For an entire week, the coat of arms, coming to life thread by thread beneath her fingers, filled her with terrible anguish. Quartered, 
one and four, two and three, Jerusalem and Hautecceur; Jerusalem that is argent, a cross potent or, cantoned with four crosslets the same; Hautecceur that is azure, a castle or, an inescutcheon sable 
charged with a heart argent in fesse point, the whole accompanied by three fleurs-de-lis or, two in chief, one in base. The colours were done in silk cord, the metals in gold and silver thread. What 
agony she felt when her hand trembled, or when she had to bow her head to hide her eyes that pricked with tears whenever she looked on these flashing emblems! She thought only about him, and 
adored him in all the splendour of his fabled nobility. And when she embroidered the motto: /f God wills, | will, in black silk on a silver scroll, she realised that she was in his thrall, and would never be 
free: her tears prevented her from seeing but she continued to ply her needle mechanically. 

It was a pitiful state of affairs. Angélique loved with desperate passion, struggling in the grip of a hopeless love she could never extinguish. At every moment she yeamed to run off to Félicien and fling 
her arms around his neck, and so win him back; and thus the battle began over again. Sometimes she thought she had won, a profound silence reigned within her, and she appeared a complete 
stranger to herself, cold in her manner, head bowed like an obedient child, modest in her renunciation. This was no longer her, it was the dutiful young girl into whom she was changing, shaped by her 
environment and upbringing. But then her blood surged up inside her, making her feel light-headed; her bold vitality and youthful ardour reared up like wild mares; and she recovered her pride and 
passion, once more under the sway of her harsh and mysterious origins. Why ever should she have obeyed? There was no such thing as duty, there was only untrammelled desire. She was already 
making plans for her escape, calculating when it would be best to force open the gate to the bishop’s garden. But she could also feel her pangs of anxiety returning, a gnawing uneasiness, agonizing 
doubts. If she gave in to evil, she would suffer eternal remorse. She spent many torturous hours wavering over which course to follow, tossed ceaselessly in this gale from rebellious love to her horror 
of sin. And each victory over her heart left her weaker. 

One evening, just as she was leaving the house to go to Félicien, feeling utterly wretched that she hadn’t the strength to resist her passion, she suddenly remembered the record book from her time as 
a child in care. She took it out from the bottom of the sideboard and leafed through it, torturing herself with the lowliness of her birth as she turned each new page, overtaken by a fierce hunger for 
humility. Father and mother unknown, no family name, just a date and a number, as utterly neglected as a plant that grows wild at the roadside! Memories flooded back, the lush meadows of the Niévre 
and the animals she had tended there, the flat Soulanges road which she had wandered along barefoot, and Mamma Nini who had slapped her face when she stole apples. Certain pages in particular 
brought back memories — those recording the quarterly visits of the deputy inspector and the doctor, and signatures, sometimes accompanied by notes and remarks: an illness that had almost killed 
her, a claim from her foster mother relating to scorched shoes, adverse comments about her ungovernable nature. It was the diary of her woe. But then she came to one document that sent the brimming 
tears spilling down her cheeks: a report describing the removal of a necklet she had worn until the age of six. She remembered having hated it instinctively — a necklet of olive-shaped beads, made out 
of bone, and threaded onto silk braid, fastened with a silver disk bearing her date of admission and her number. It felt to her like the collar of a slave, and she would have snapped it in her little hands, 
if not for the terrifying repercussions. When she grew bigger she complained that it was choking her but they had made her wear it for one more year. And so, finally, what joy when the deputy inspector 
had snipped the braid in the presence of the mayor of the commune, replacing the identity tag with a formal description on paper that even then included her violet-coloured eyes and fine golden hair! 
And yet she continued to have the feeling that the thing remained fastened around her neck, like a collar placed on a domestic animal as a mark of identity: it remained embedded in her flesh, choking 
her. Turning to this page, on this particular day, she felt all her old feelings of worthlessness come flooding back, and she was driven up to her bedroom in tears, convinced that she was undeserving 
of love. The record book rescued her on two further occasions. But, after that, it too was powerless against her revolt. 

Now it was at the night that she was racked by temptation. Before getting into bed, she made herself reread passages from the Legend as a way of purifying her sleep. Despite her efforts, she sat there 
with her head in her hands, unable any longer to make sense of it: the miracles left her bewildered, and she seemed only to see the fading traces of colourless phantoms. And then, in her great bed, 
she slept the leaden sleep of the dead, only to wake suddenly in anguish, with darkness all around. Wretched and despairing, she raised herself up and knelt among the sheets she had thrown off, 
shivering wildly, her temples damp with sweat. She clasped her hands together, and stammered: ‘My God, why have you forsaken me?’ What distressed her most at these times was that she was all 
alone in the dark. She had dreamt about Félicien, and trembled to think that it would be so easy just to get dressed and go to him, no one being there to stop her. Grace was withdrawing from her, God 
no longer dwelt about her, all the things that surrounded her were abandoning her. She sought desperately to summon up the unknown, and strained her ears for a sound from the invisible realms. But 
the air remained empty; not a whispering voice or mysterious rustling was to be heard. Everything seemed dead: the Clos-Marie, the Chevrotte, the willows and grasses, the elms of the Bishop’s Palace, 
and the cathedral itself. Nothing was left of the dreams she had set about her; the pale host of virgins had melted away, leaving behind just a sepulchre of scattered remains. She felt herself expiring, 
impotent and helpless, like a Christian of the early Church struck down by hereditary sin as soon as supernatural protection was withdrawn. In the mournful silence that filled this little spot, she listened 
as hereditary evil came to life once more, shrieking and howling, triumphing over the upbringing she had received. If no help came from unknown powers in the next two minutes, if presences did not 
awaken and bring her aid, she would certainly succumb, and go to her ruin. ‘My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?’ And kneeling in the middle of her great bed, fragile and very small, she felt 
that she was dying. 
But on each occasion so far, in moments of deepest distress, a pure fresh feeling had flooded through her, bringing relief. This was grace taking pity on her, and entering into her to restore her illusions. 
She leapt down barefoot onto the tiled floor and ran eagerly towards the window; and there she heard the voices once more, invisible wings brushed against her hair, and the inhabitants of the Legend 
issued forth from the trees and stones, and came crowding round her. Her purity and her virtue, all those qualities of hers that had suffused the world around her, returned to her and saved her. After 
that she was afraid no longer, she knew they were watching over her: Agnes had come back in the company of the virgins, drifting placidly through the trembling air. Encouragement from afar, long 
murmurings of triumph, wafted their way to her, mingling with the night breeze. For an hour she drank deeply of this mild soothing air, overcome by profound sorrow, strengthened in her resolution to 
die rather than break her promise. Finally, feeling utterly exhausted, she climbed back into bed and fell asleep again, troubled by anxious thoughts of the struggle that must come the following day, 
tormented still by the idea that she must eventually succumb to temptation if she continued to weaken like this each time. 

A deep lethargy had overtaken Angélique the moment she became convinced that Félicien no longer loved her. She bore the wound in her side, and she was gradually dying from it, quietly, and without 
a groan. Its first manifestations were brief spells of exhaustion; she was troubled by shortness of breath, and had to lay down her thread for a minute, her dull eyes staring out at nothing. Then she had 
stopped eating, and swallowed just a few mouthfuls of milk. She hid her bread, and threw it to the neighbours’ hens so as not to arouse her parents’ concern. A doctor was summoned but, finding 
nothing wrong with her, blamed her sedentary way of life, and recommended exercise. It was as if her whole being was fading away, and she was slowly vanishing into thin air. Her body seemed to 
float as though borne up by two great fluttering wings, and the light of her blazing soul radiated from her emaciated face. Things reached the point where she had to press her hands against the staircase 
walls to hold herself upright as she staggered down from her room. But she was stubborn, and put on a brave face when anyone looked at her, as she was still anxious to complete the complicated 
panel of embroidery for My lord’s throne. Her slender little hands lacked their former strength, and when she broke a needle she was unable to draw it out with the pliers. 

Then, one morning when Hubert and Hubertine had been obliged to go out, leaving her to work by herself, Hubert came home first and found her lying on the floor. She had fallen into a faint while at 
her frame, and had slid down onto the ground. The task was slowly breaking her; one of the great golden angels remained unfinished. Deeply distressed, Hubert took her in his arms and tried to get 
her on to her feet again. But she collapsed again, and could not be roused from her faint. 

‘My darling, my darling ... Answer me, for pity’s sake...’ 

At last she opened her eyes, and looked at him forlornly. Why did he want her to live? She had felt so happy in the arms of death! 

‘What's the matter, my darling? Didn't you tell us the truth - do you still love him?’ 

She did not answer but simply gazed at him with an expression of immense sorrow. Hugging her distraughtly, he lifted her and carried her upstairs to her bedroom; and when he had laid the weak, pale 
girl on her bed, he wept over his unwitting cruelty in separating her from her beloved. 

‘| would have given him to you myself! Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

But she did not speak, her eyelids slipped shut, and she seemed to sink back into sleep. He remained standing there, staring down at her thin, lily-shaped face, his heart aching with compassion. And 
then, since she was breathing peacefully, he went downstairs when he heard his wife come home. 

Below, in the workroom, they discussed the situation. Hubertine had only just taken off her hat when he told her that he had picked up the child from the floor there, and that she now lay asleep in her 
bed, mortally ill. 

‘We were mistaken. Her heart is still set on that boy, and it’s killing her ... Oh, if you only knew what a shock it gave me. I’ve been plagued by remorse since | realised; and | had to carry her upstairs in 
a pitiful state. It’s all our fault, we kept them apart with our lies ... Would you really allow her to continue suffering? Won't you say anything to save her?’ 

Hubertine, like Angélique, remained silent, and gazed at him soberly, her face pale with anguish. And he, the more passionate of the two, shaken out of his usual docility by intense suffering, grew 
more and more agitated, and waved his arms about wildly. 

‘Well, then, I'll speak to her myself. I'll tell her that Félicien loves her, and that we have acted very cruelly in preventing him from coming back, and in lying to him as well ... Every tear she sheds will 
wound me to the quick. It would be murder, and I’d feel | was to blame ... | want her to be happy, yes, happy in spite of all this, whatever it may take...’ 

He had come closer to his wife, and was boldly voicing the rebellion in his tender heart, his vexation mounting in the face of her melancholy silence. 

‘Since they love one another, it’s up to them to shape their own destiny ... Nothing else matters when you love, and you are loved ... Yes, happiness by any means is fair!’ 

At last Hubertine spoke in a measured voice, holding herself upright and perfectly still. 

‘So he should come and take her away from us, is that it? And then he should marry her, against our wishes, and against those of his father ... That’s what you advise them to do, you believe they will 
be happy after that, and that love is all they need...’ 

And she carried on, without a pause, in the same sorrowful tone: 

‘On my way home | was passing by the cemetery, and some grain of hope made me wander in once more ... | knelt down again on that patch of ground that our knees have worn bare, and | prayed 
for a long time.’ 

Hubert turned pale, and his feverish mood subsided. He knew it well, of course — the tomb of her stubborn mother, where they had so often gone to weep and abase themselves, acknowledging their 
disobedience, and praying that the dead woman might offer them forgiveness from the depths of the earth. And they would stay there for hours, convinced that they would feel this forgiveness blossoming 
inside them if ever it were granted. What they were entreating, and what they were awaiting, was another child, a child of mercy: the simple sign by which they would understand that they had finally 
been forgiven. But nothing had come of it: the cold, deaf mother had abandoned them to their punishment without end — the death of their first child, whom she had snatched away from them, and 
refused to return. 

‘| prayed for a long time,’ Hubertine repeated, ‘and listened for the sound of anything stirring...’ 

Unsettled by her words, Hubert gave her a questioning glance. 

‘Nothing, nothing at all! Nothing came up from the ground, nothing stirred within me. Oh, that’s the end of it, it's too late now, we have brought this misfortune upon ourselves.’ 

Trembling, he asked: 

‘Are you blaming me?’ 

‘Yes, it’s your fault, and | sinned too when | followed you ... We were disobedient, and our whole lives have been ruined.’ 

‘But aren’t you happy?’ 

‘No, I’m not happy ... A woman without a child is never happy ... Love counts for nothing, if it is not blessed.’ 

He collapsed onto a chair, overwhelmed, and tears swam in his eyes. Never before had she reproached him for this open wound that ran through their lives; and she, who always backed down so 
quickly and comforted him whenever she had hurt him with some unwitting allusion, this time stood there and watched him suffer, without making any gesture, or taking any step towards him. He wept, 
and cried out through his tears: 

‘Oh, our dear child, up there, she’s the one you're hurting ... You don’t want him to marry her in the way that | married you, or for her to suffer in the way that you have suffered.’ 

She gave a simple nod by way of answer, in all the strength and sincerity of her conviction. 

‘But you yourself were saying that this would be the death of our poor little girl ... Do you really want her to die?’ 

‘Yes, death, rather than a life of sin.’ 


He had risen trembling to his feet and sought refuge in her arms, and together they wept. They remained in this embrace for a long time. He was giving in to her, and she had to support herself against 
his shoulder as she gathered her courage. They separated, despairing and yet resolute, enfolded in a thick and agonizing silence, at the end of which lay, should God so will it, the accepted death of 
their child. 
From this day on Angélique was confined to her bedroom. She felt so weak that she couldn’t even make her way down to the workroom; her head at once began to spin, and her legs gave way beneath 
her. At first, she roamed as far as the balcony, supporting herself on the furniture as she went. After that she had to be content with going just from her bed to the armchair. It was a long journey for 
her, to be ventured only in the morning or the evening, as it left her drained. And yet she carried on working, putting aside the low-relief embroidery that was too strenuous, and instead embroidering 
flowers in silks of many hues. She worked from nature, a cluster of scentless flowers, hortensias and hollyhocks that had a calming effect on her. The blooming flowers stood in a vase, and she often 
rested for hours just staring at them, as the silk, light as it was, weighed heavily in her fingers. In two days she completed only a single hollyhock that appeared fresh and dazzling against the satin; but 
this was a way of life to her, and she would not relinquish the needle until she had breathed her last. Fading away with pain, and appearing ever thinner, she had no more substance than a pure, very 
lovely flame. 
What was the point in fighting on, since Félicien did not love her? She was dying now as a result of one conviction: that he did not love her and perhaps had never loved her. While she had strength, 
she had struggled against the promptings of her heart, her health and youth that had all urged her to run to him. Once she found herself confined to her room, she had to resign herself to her fate: it 
was all over. 
One moming as Hubert was settling her into her armchair, swinging her lifeless little feet onto a cushion, Angélique said with a smile: 
‘Oh well, I'll have to stay here and be good, | suppose, since | can’t run away.’ 
Hubert hurried downstairs, choking with anguish as he tried to hold back the tears. 

052 
THAT night Angélique was unable to sleep. Her eyelids smarted as she lay there, wide awake and desperately frail. The Huberts had gone to bed, and it was about to strike midnight, so she decided to 
get up, despite the great exertion involved, fearing that she would die in her bed if she remained there. 
She struggled to breathe as she slipped on a dressing gown and dragged herself over to the window that she opened wide. Outside, it was a rainy winter's night, mild and damp. After turning up the 
wick of the lamp that sat on the small table and was left to burn throughout the night, she sank into her armchair. There in front of her, beside The Golden Legend, was the bunch of hollyhocks and 
hortensias she had been copying. She had the fanciful idea that she might regain her energy by resuming her work, and so drew her frame over and, with shaking hands, made several stitches. The 
red silk of one of the flowers shone bloodily between her white fingers, as though her own blood had seeped out into it, droplet by droplet. 
She had tossed and turned for two hours in vain, wrapped in her burning sheets but fell asleep almost as soon as she was sitting down. Her head sank against the backrest, and slid down a little 
towards her right shoulder. She continued to grasp the silk in her motionless hands, and almost gave the impression that she was carrying on with her work. Looking very pale and serene, she slept on 
in the lamplight, her bedroom as white and peaceful as a tomb. The great royal bed, with its canopy of faded pink chintz, seemed drained of colour in this light. The chest, wardrobe, and chairs of old 
oak were the only things that stood out in contrast, appearing as black as mourning against the walls. The minutes went by, and she continued to slumber, pale and serene. 
At long last a sound disturbed the silence. Félicien appeared on the balcony, trembling all over, and looking as gaunt as she. His face was marked by anguish, and he was just slipping into the room 
when he saw her, sunk deep in her armchair, a piteous figure, and yet very beautiful. His heart filled with immense pain, and he fell to his knees, losing himself in sorrowful contemplation. So she was 
no more then, she had been crushed by grief, and lying there, appeared to weigh nothing at all, a mere feather that the wind might carry away. Her bright, slumbering figure revealed to him her suffering 
and resignation. He recognized her only by her lily-like grace, the delicate line of her neck rising from narrow shoulders, and her slender face, transfigured like that of a virgin ascending into heaven. 
Her hair was of the same substance as light, and her snow-white soul shone out through skin of translucent silk. She had all the beauty of those saints who have been set free from their bodies, and 
he was dazzled by her, and filled with despair. He knelt there, stunned and motionless, his hands clasped together. She did not awaken, and he continued to gaze at her. 
A faint breath from Félicien’s lips must have brushed across Angélique’s face. Suddenly her eyes opened wide. She did not move but gazed at him in turn, smiling as though in a dream. It was he. She 
recognized him even though he had changed. She thought that she must still be asleep, for she often happened to see him like this as she slumbered that only intensified her pain on waking. 
He held out his hands to her and spoke. 
‘My darling, | love you. When they told me you were suffering | rushed over ... Here | am, | love you.’ 
She shivered, and instinctively rubbed her eyes. 
‘You needn't doubt it any longer ... I’m here at your feet, and | love you, | love you still.’ 
She cried out then. 
‘Oh, it’s you ... I'd given up waiting for you, and yet here you are...’ 
Groping around uncertainly, she took hold of his hands — as a way of reassuring herself that he was not a wandering vision summoned by her slumbers. 
‘You still love me, and | love you, oh, much more than | ever thought | could possibly love!’ 
They felt dizzy with happiness. It was their first moment of absolute bliss, in which everything was forgotten apart from the certainty of their love, of which they assured one another over and over. Past 
sorrows and future obstacles all melted away. They did not understand how they had come to be there but there they were, their sweet tears mingling, their bodies entwined in a chaste embrace, he 
overwhelmed by pity, and she so wasted by grief that it was as though all he clasped in his arms was a breath of air. In her delighted astonishment she lay there numbly, rapturous and faint-headed in 
the depths of her armchair, unable to feel her limbs, raising herself up slightly only to slip back again, ecstatic with joy. 
‘Oh, my dear lord, my sole wish has been fulfilled: I've seen you again before | die.’ 
He looked up at her in sheer anguish. 
‘Die! ... | don’t want you to die! I’m here, and | love you!’ 
She smiled beatifically. 
‘| don’t mind dying, knowing that you love me. I’m no longer afraid, I'll fall asleep just like this, on your shoulder. Tell me again that you love me.’ 
‘| love you, just as | loved you yesterday, and just as I’ll love you tomorrow ... You mustn’t ever doubt it - I'll love you for all eternity.’ 
‘Yes, we'll love one another for all eternity.’ 
Angélique gazed out blissfully at the white room. A thought was gradually forming in her mind, causing her to grow solemn. She had started to reflect a little, even in the midst of her immense, 
overwhelming happiness. And there was something that baffled her in it all. 
‘If you loved me, why didn’t you come?’ 
‘Your parents told me that you didn’t love me any more. The news almost killed me. It was only when | found out that you had fallen ill that | made up my mind, even if it meant being turned out of this 
house whose door was closed to me.’ 
‘My mother told me too that you no longer loved me, and | believed her ... When | met you out with that young lady, | thought that you had decided to obey My lord...’ 
‘No, | was waiting. But | was a coward, and trembled before him.’ 
Asilence fell. Angélique had sat up straight, and her face was stern, a furrow of anger creasing her brow. 
‘So we have both been lied to and misled, in an effort to keep us apart ... We were in love, and they tortured us, and nearly killed us ... Well, what they've done is dreadful, and it releases us from our 
vows. We're free.’ 
Rage and contempt had brought her to her feet. Her illness seemed to fade, and her strength flowed back, as passion and pride reawakened within her. She had thought her dream was dead, and now 
suddenly it reappeared before her, radiant and alive! To think that they had never tarnished their love, and that the blame lay with others! This restoration of her self-esteem, accompanied by a conviction 
of certain triumph, filled her with elation, and spurred her towards outright rebellion. 
‘Come on then, let’s go,’ she said simply. 
She walked spiritedly about the room, bristling with energy and resolve. She was already choosing a coat to put over her shoulders. A lace scarf would do to cover her head. 
Félicien had cried out with delight, for she seemed to be anticipating his very own wishes — all he had wanted was to flee with her but had not been bold enough to say so. Oh, what it would be to go 
away together, to vanish from sight, and so put an end to all the difficulties and hindrances besetting them! And they had to do this straight away, to forestall any qualms of conscience! 
‘Yes, let's leave at once, my darling. | was coming to fetch you away — | know where we can find a carriage. We will be far away before daybreak, so far away that nobody will be able to catch up with 
us.’ 
She opened drawers, and slammed them shut again, without taking anything out, growing more and more agitated. What on earth! She had been in agonies for weeks, striving to banish him from her 
memory, and even believed that she had managed to do so! But in fact it had all been a waste of time, and she would have to begin this dreadful undertaking afresh! No, she would never have the 
strength for it. Since they loved one another, it was quite simple: they would marry; no power on earth would ever prise them apart. 
‘Let's see, what do | need to take with me? ... Oh, how foolish | was, to have such childish scruples. To think that they stooped so low as to lie to us! | could have died, and they wouldn’t have asked 
you to come ... Do you think | need to bring linen and clothing? Here’s a dress that's a little warmer ... They filled my head with a heap of fancies, and a heap of fears. There’s good, and there’s evil; 
there are things one can do, and things one can’t; it’s all so complicated and bewildering! They have been telling nothing but lies; these things simply aren't true. All that matters is to lead a happy life, 
and to love the one who loves you ... Fortune, beauty, youth, you are all these things, my dear lord, and | give myself to you, completely and for all time; you are my only joy, and you may do with me 
as you please.’ 
She was filled with exultation as the hereditary fires within her that seemed to have been extinguished, flared high once more. She thrilled as music rang out; she pictured their royal departure, this son 
of princes bearing her away to make her queen of some distant realm; and she went with him, clinging to his neck, or lying on his chest, and shuddered with such unworldly passion that her whole body 
felt faint with bliss. Oh, to be alone together, just the two of them, yielding to the rhythm of galloping hooves; to flee together, and vanish in an embrace! 
‘| shouldn't bring anything with me, should I? ... What would be the point?’ 
Feverish with impatience, he was already standing by the door. 
‘No, nothing ... Quickly, let’s go.’ 
‘Yes, of course, let’s go.’ 
Standing by his side, she turned to take one last look around her room. The lamp burned with the same soft, pale radiance, the bunch of hortensias and hollyhocks still bloomed, and the rose in the 
middle of her frame, though unfinished, appeared alive, and seemed to await her return. It struck her that the room had never appeared so white, with the white walls, the white bed, and even the air 
within it all glowing white, as though the room were filled with misty breath. 
Something inside her faltered, and she had to clutch the back of a chair to support herself. 
‘What's the matter?’ asked Félicien anxiously. 
She did not answer; she was struggling to breathe. She started to shiver and, with no strength left in her legs, had to sit down. 
‘Don't worry, it’s nothing ... I'll just rest here for a minute, and then we'll go.’ 
They fell silent. She looked around the room as though she had left behind some precious object but could not recall exactly what it was. A feeling of regret, only faint at first, began to swell inside her, 
and gradually started to suffocate her. She could no longer remember anything. Was it all this whiteness that kept her here? She had always loved white, so much so that she had stolen scraps of white 
silk just to be able to gaze on them in secret. 
‘Just another minute, one more minute, and we can leave, my dear lord.’ 
But she was no longer even trying to stand up. Deeply concerned, he knelt down in front of her once more. 
‘Are you in pain — is there nothing | can do to help? If you are cold, I'll take your little feet in my hands and I'll warm them up until you can run on them again.’ 
She shook her head. 
‘No, no, I’m not cold, I'll be able to walk ... Wait a minute, just a minute.’ 


It was obvious to him that her limbs were held fast by invisible chains, fixing her there so firmly that, in just a few moments, perhaps, it would be impossible for him to wrench her away. If he didn’t take 
her away at once, he knew he would have to face the inevitable struggle with his father the next day, and the final rupture between them that he had been trying to avoid for weeks. And so he grew 
insistent, entreating her urgently. 
‘Come now, the roads are pitch-black at this hour. The carriage will bear us away in darkness, and we will travel on and on, cradled in one another's arms, sleeping soundly, as cosily as in any quilt, 
with no need to fear the night chills. When day breaks we will carry on in sunshine until we reach a land far away, where everyone is happy ... Nobody will know who we are, and we will live our lives 
hidden away at the bottom of some great garden, and will have no care other than to love each other more with each new day. There we will find flowers as big as trees, and fruit that is sweeter than 
honey. And we will live on nothing in an eternal springtime; we will live only on kisses, my darling.’ 
She shivered to hear this ardent outpouring of love that brought warmth to her cheeks. As the happiness he promised rippled over her she felt faint in her whole being. 
‘Oh, wait just a moment, just a short while!’ 
‘And then, if we grow weary of travelling, we can come back here and raise up the walls of Hautecceur Castle, where we'll live out our days. It's my dream ... If necessary, we can lavish our entire 
fortune on it. The keep will once more command the two valleys. We'll live in the great apartment, between the tower of David and the tower of Charlemagne. We'll restore the whole colossus to its 
former glory, the curtain walls, the buildings, and the chapel, with all the raw opulence of those bygone days ... And | want us to live as in ancient times, with you a princess, and me a prince, attended 
by a retinue of men-at-arms and pages. We will be cut off from the world by walls fifteen feet thick, and we'll dwell in the realm of legend ... The sun will sink behind the hills, and we will return from the 
hunt on great white horses, villagers falling respectfully to their knees as we pass by. The horn rings out, and the drawbridge is lowered. In the evenings, kings sit with us at table. At night, a dais 
supports our bed, overhung by a canopy like a throne. In the distance soft music plays as we fall asleep in one another's arms, enveloped in purple and gold.’ 
Trembling, she smiled now with proud delight but the pain was already returning, coursing back through her body, erasing the smile from lips that creased in agony. And, as she instinctively waved 
aside these alluring visions, his fervour intensified, and he tried desperately to seize her in his arms, and make her his. 
‘Oh, come away, and be mine! ... Let's escape and forget everything, and be happy.’ 
She withdrew abruptly from his embrace, in a movement of impulsive rebellion. And, as she stood there, these words slipped from her mouth: 
‘No, no, | can’t, | can’t any longer!’ 
And, ravaged still by inner conflict, she deplored her fate, hesitating and stammering as she spoke: 
‘| beg you, be kind, you mustn't press me, you must wait ... I'd like nothing more than to obey you, to prove that | love you, and go off arm-in-arm to wonderful faraway lands, and live together in royal 
splendour in the castle of your dreams. This all seemed so simple to me, and | so often dreamt up different plans for our escape ... But what can | say to you? Now, it seems impossible. It's as though 
the door has suddenly been walled up, and | can’t get out.’ 
He sought to weave his spell over her again but she waved him to silence. 
‘No, don’t say anything ... Isn’t it strange! Even as you utter such sweet and tender words that really ought to win me over, I’m seized by fear instead, and a chill runs through me ... My God, what's the 
matter with me? Your very words are driving me away from you. If you carry on, I'll have to stop listening to you, and you'll have to leave ... Wait, wait a moment.’ 
And she walked slowly around the room, trying to recompose herself, while he remained motionless in despair. 
‘| had thought | no longer loved you but no doubt | was simply upset with you, because, a little while ago, when | saw you at my feet, my heart leapt up, and my first instinct was to run off with you and 
be your slave ... But if | love you, why do you fill me with terror? And who is trying to stop me from leaving this room? It is as though invisible hands have seized hold of my body and every hair on my 
head.’ 
She had come to a halt beside the bed, turned and came back towards the wardrobe, and then walked on, stopping to stand in front of each piece of furniture in turn. Undoubtedly she felt some sort of 
mysterious bond with them. Moreover, the pale walls and the pale swathe of the sloping ceiling appeared to wrap her in a gown of purest white that she would have wept to remove. All these things 
seemed to have become part of her very being — her surroundings had entered into her. And she understood this more clearly when she came before her embroidery frame that stood beside the table 
in the lamplight. Her heart melted at the sight of the rose she had begun, and which would remain unfinished if she went away like a thief in the night. She called to mind her years of toil, such happy, 
fruitful years, and the calm and honest habits she had gradually acquired that revolted at the idea of sin. And day after day, the chill little house of the embroiderers, and the hard-working, virtuous life 
she led there, hidden away from the world, had reformed a little the blood that ran within her veins. 
But as he watched her fall once more under the spell of the objects around her, he knew he must try and hasten their departure. 
‘Come on, the minutes are slipping away, and soon we won't have time.’ 
But realisation burst upon her, and she cried out: 
‘It's already too late ... You can see that | can’t go with you. In the past, | was proud and passionate, and would have flung my arms around you, and let you carry me away ... But I've been changed 
by those around me, and I’m no longer the person | was ... Can you not hear that everything in this room calls out to me to stay? | now rejoice in being obedient.’ 
He did not speak or reason with her but simply tried to drag her off as though she were an unruly child. She dodged away from him, and ran over towards the window. 
‘For pity’s sake, no! A little earlier, | would have followed you. But that was my last impulse of defiance. Without my knowing it, the humility and renunciation instilled in me have gradually grown stronger. 
And so, with each revival of my original sin, the struggle has become less bitter, and | have mastered myself more easily. Now it’s all finished, | have triumphed over myself ... Oh, my dear lord, | love 
you so deeply! Let’s not do anything to spoil our happiness. We must submit if we wish to be happy!’ 
As he took another step towards her, she retreated to the French window that stood wide open, giving onto the balcony. 
‘You wouldn't want to make me jump ... Listen, now, you must try and understand that everything around me is on my side. These things have been speaking to me for a long time, I’ve been able to 
hear their voices, and they have never spoken as loudly as now ... Listen, the whole of the Clos-Marie is urging me not to ruin my life and yours by giving myself to you against your father’s will. That 
sound of singing is the Chevrotte, its song so clear and sweet that | seem to have been filled with its crystal purity. That soft, low murmuring, as of a crowd — that comes from the whole expanse of earth 
before us, from the grasses and trees, and all the living things that flourish peacefully on this holy ground, bringing peace to my life. And voices come from further away, too, from the elms in the bishop’s 
garden, from all those branches blocking out the sky, even the smallest of which is invested in my triumph ... And listen now! That great sovereign rumble is my old friend the cathedral that has been 
like a tutor to me, ever wakeful through the night. All the stones, all the colonnettes in the windows, all the pinnacles atop the piers, all the flying buttresses of the apse, murmur in a distinctive way, and 
in a language that | can understand. Listen to what they are saying: that hope endures, even in death. Even in humiliation, love survives, and triumphs ... And, finally now, listen! The very air is full of 
whispering spirits; these are my companions, virgins invisible to the eye, drawing near to us. Listen, listen!’ 
With a smile on her lips, she had raised her hand in intense concentration. These scattered breaths of air sent a thrill running through her whole being. The virgins of the Legend were there, appearing 
to her imagination just as they had done in childhood, the whole mystical host emerging from that old book lying on the table, its pages filled with naive imagery. First Agnes, her hair falling down around 
her like a gown, with the engagement ring of the priest Paulinus on her finger; and then all the others, Barbara with her tower, Genevieve with her lambs, Cecilia with her viol, Agatha with her torn 
breasts, Elizabeth begging in the street, Catherine prevailing over the learned men. Lucy miraculously grows so heavy that a thousand men and five pairs of oxen cannot haul her away to a house of 
ill repute. The governor who tries to kiss Anastasia is struck blind. And all of them hover palely on the bright night air, their chests torn open by torturing irons, and streams of milk, instead of blood, pour 
out. The air turns pale, and the darkness is lit up as though by a shower of stars. Oh, what it would be to die of love like them, to die a virgin, radiant and white, at the first kiss of the betrothed! 
Félicien had come up to her. 
‘|am someone who actually exists, Angélique, and you are rejecting me for your dreams...’ 
‘Dreams,’ she murmured. 
‘If there are visions encircling you, it is because you have created them ... Come now, if you stop investing the things around you with your spirit, they will fall silent.’ 
A thrill of exultation ran through her. 
‘Oh no, let them speak, let them speak even louder! They are my source of strength, and give me the courage to resist you ... This is grace itself, and never has it filled me with such spirit. If it is only 
a dream, a dream | have imparted to the things around me, and which now comes back to me, what does it matter! The dream is saving me, bearing me along unsullied through a world of appearances 
... Oh, just give up, and obey like me! | don’t want to follow you.’ 
Weak as she was, she had drawn herself up to her full height, and appeared steadfast and invincible. 
‘But you were deceived,’ he resumed, ‘they stooped to telling lies in order to keep us apart!’ 
‘The wrongs of others do not excuse our own.’ 
‘Oh, your affection for me has waned, you don’t love me any more.’ 
‘| do love you — I’m only resisting you for the sake of our love and our happiness ... Obtain your father’s consent, and | will follow you.’ 
‘You don’t know what my father’s like. Only God could sway him ... Well, then, tell me, is it all over? If my father orders me to marry Claire de Voincourt, must | obey him?’ 
As she staggered beneath this final blow, Angélique could not help complaining: 
‘This is all too much ... Go away, | beg you, don’t be so cruel ... Why did you come here? | was resigned to my situation, I'd got used to the appalling idea that you didn’t love me. And now | learn that 
you do love me, and | shall have to go through all this suffering again! ... What do you expect me to do now?’ 
Thinking he had found a weak point, he repeated: 
‘If my father wishes me to marry her...’ 
She stiffened herself against the pain, and managed to remain standing, even though her heart was on the verge of breaking. Then she dragged herself over to the table, as though to let him pass. 
‘Marry her, you must obey.’ 
He made his way over to the window and was about to leave since she seemed intent on sending him away. ‘But it will be the death of you!’ he cried. 
She had regained her calm, and murmured with a smile: ‘I’m halfway there already.’ He gazed at her for a moment longer, so pale and small, as delicate as a feather that the faintest breath of wind 
might carry away. Then he shrugged with angry resolve and disappeared into the night. She propped herself against the back of the armchair, once he had gone, and thrust out her arms despairingly 
towards the darkness. Deep sobs convulsed her body, and her face was bathed in mortal sweat. My God, this was the end! She would never see him again. Her malady had retaken possession of her 
flesh, and her weary legs gave way beneath her. It was only with great difficulty that she managed to regain her bed and lay herself down, triumphant yet scarcely breathing. When they came in the 
next morning they realised that she was dying. The lamp had burned itself out at dawn in the triumphal whiteness of her bedroom. 

053 
ANGELIQUE was dying. It was ten o'clock on a crisp, clear morning towards the end of winter, and the sun was glittering in a pale sky. She lay motionless in the great royal bed hung with antique pink 
chintz, and had not regained consciousness since the previous day. Stretched out on her back, her ivory hands resting lifelessly on the sheets, she had not once opened her eyes; and her profile 
appeared more pinched beneath her golden cloud of hair; and one might easily have imagined that she was already dead but for the faint breath issuing between her lips. 
The previous day, feeling desperately unwell, Angélique had made her confession and taken communion. Towards three o'clock, the Abbe Cornille had brought her the holy viaticum. And then, in the 
evening, as the chill of death spread slowly through her body, she had felt an urgent desire for extreme unction, that celestial physic instituted for the healing of body and soul. In her last words before 
she lost consciousness — a faint murmur that was caught by Hubertine — she had stammered out her wish for the holy oils: oh, at once, while there was still time! But the night was wearing on, and so 
they had waited for day to come, and the priest, who had been alerted, was finally about to arrive. 
The Huberts had finished arranging the room, and everything was ready. As the bright sun struck the windows at this early hour, the room, with its expanse of bare white walls, seemed to glow with the 
pale light of dawn. They had covered the table with a white cloth. To the right and left of a crucifix, two candles burned in silver candlesticks brought up from the sitting room. They had also placed there 
holy water and an aspergillum, a ewer of water in its basin, a towel, and two white porcelain plates, one containing balls of cotton wool, the other white paper cones. They had been to visit all the 
glasshouses in the lower town but the only flowers they had been able to find were roses, big white roses with heavy clusters of flowers that made it look as though the table were adorned with rippling 
white lace. And amid this dazzling sea of white, the dying Angélique drew breath faintly, her eyelids closed. 
During his morning visit, the doctor had said that she would not last the day. She might pass away at any moment, without ever regaining consciousness. And so the Huberts waited. For all their tears, 
it had to be this way. If they willed her death, preferring that the child should die rather than live on in defiance, it was because God willed it also. Now things lay beyond their control, and all they could 


do was submit. They felt no regret but were harrowed to the core by grief. Ever since she had come to the verge of death, they had looked after her, and refused all help from outside. They were alone 
again, in this final hour, and they waited. 

Hubert mechanically went over and opened the door of the earthenware stove that had been making a doleful moan. A hush fell, and the roses appeared duller in the gentle warmth that washed over 
them. Hubertine had been listening for a moment to the sounds of the cathedral that came from the other side of the wall. A bell was tolling, sending a shiver through the old stones; no doubt the Abbe 
Cornille was coming out of the cathedral with his holy oils, and so she went downstairs to meet him on the doorstep. A couple of minutes later, a commotion filled the narrow turret staircase. Then, in 
spite of the warmth in the room, Hubert began to tremble, utterly amazed, and fell to his knees, filled with sacred dread, and a glimmer of hope. 

Instead of the old priest they had been expecting, it was My lord who entered: My lord in a lace rochet and violet stole, bearing a silver vessel containing the Oil of the Sick that he himself had blessed 
on Maundy Thursday. He gazed straight ahead with his eagle eyes, and his pale, handsome face, fringed with thick white curls, was full of majesty. And behind him, in the simple role of clerk, walked 
the Abbe Cornille, a crucifix in one hand, the ritual tucked under his other arm. 

Stopping fora moment by the door, the bishop said solemnly: 

‘Pax huic domui.’ 

‘Et omnibus habitantibus in ea,’ responded the priest, more softly. 

After they had gone in, Hubertine, who had come up the stairs behind them, and was also trembling with astonishment, went over and knelt beside her husband. And both alike, with heads bowed and 
hands clasped, prayed with all their might. 

The day after his visit to Angélique, there had been a terrible confrontation between Félicien and his father. He had forced his way in at first light and bearded the bishop in the oratory, where the older 
man was still praying after a night spent in terrible struggle against his resurgent past. The dutiful son, held back by fear until now, gave vent to his long-suppressed defiance; and the two men, sharing 
the same blood, and both swift to anger, clashed fiercely. Rising from his prie-dieu, the old man listened in obstinate and disdainful silence, his cheeks flushing crimson. The young man, his face 
similarly aflame, poured out his discontent, his voice gradually mounting until he was bellowing. He told his father that Angélique was ill and on the verge of death, and related how, as his mind churned 
with fear and tenderness, he had made plans to run away with her — and how she had refused to go with him, displaying all the chaste renunciation of a saint. Would it not be tantamount to murder if 
this obedient child, who would take him only with his father’s consent, were allowed to die? When she was finally able to have him, along with his title and his fortune, she had cried out no, struggling 
with herself until she emerged victorious. And he loved her, too, more than life itself, and he despised himself for not being there by her side, so that the two of them might die together, taking their final 
breath as one! Could anyone be so cruel as to want them to die so wretchedly? Oh, what did these things count for — pride in one’s name, resplendent wealth, stubborn resolve — beside the simple 
matter of making two people happy? He wrung his trembling hands, twisting one about the other and, beside himself with anguish, demanded his father’s consent, threatening him at one moment, and 
begging him the next. But the bishop deigned to reply only with that single word that resonated with his supreme authority: Never! 

Then Félicien rose into a frenzy of defiance, losing all measure of self-control. He spoke about his mother. It was she who was coming back to life within him, claiming what was rightfully owed to lovers. 
His father could never have loved her and must have delighted in her death if he were prepared to behave so sternly towards lovers who wished to live. It was in vain that he should try to shut himself 
away with the chilly abnegations of religion; she would come back to haunt him, and torment him, because he was tormenting the child born of their marriage. She was still alive, and wanted to carry 
on living through her son’s children, eternally; and he was killing her all over again by refusing to let his son have his chosen fiancée, the woman who would carry on their line. You could not be married 
to the Church after you had been married to a woman. Looking directly at his father, who stood still, and seemed to loom taller in the terrifying silence, he called him a betrayer and a murderer. Then, 
stricken by horror, he staggered away. 

When he was alone, My lord turned and sank down, as though a knife had been plunged into his chest, his knees settling onto the prie-dieu. A terrible moan escaped his throat. Oh, what sorrows lay 
in the heart, and what inescapable weakness in the flesh! That woman, that dead woman who insisted on returning to life, he loved her as much as on that first evening when he had kissed her pale 
feet. And his son, well! He adored him as though he were an extension of herself, a portion of her living flesh that remained after she had gone. And that young woman, the little working girl he had 
spurned, he adored her too with all the love his son felt for her. Now his nights were tormented by thoughts of all three of them. Although he could not admit it, she had moved him to pity in the cathedral, 
the simple little embroideress with her golden hair, and charming neck, and lovely youthful fragrance. She passed before his sight, delicate, pure and enchantingly obedient, and lodged in his core as 
surely and invincibly as any of his regrets. Although officially he repudiated her, he knew that she held his heart in her humble, needle-scarred hands. While Félicien had been angrily entreating him, 
he had glimpsed behind his son’s blond head those two beloved women, one the object of his tears, the other now dying for his son. And, hollow-cheeked and sobbing, at a complete loss as to how he 
might ever recover peace of mind, he begged heaven to send him the courage to tear out his heart, since his heart no longer belonged to God. 

My lord prayed on until evening. When he reappeared, he was as pale as wax, desolate and yet determined. For his part, there was nothing he could do, and he repeated the awful word: Never! Only 
God had the right to release him from his vow; and when he had beseeched God, God had remained silent. The suffering had to continue. 

Two days went by, and Félicien loitered in front of the little house, wild with anguish, and desperate for any news. Whenever anybody emerged, he grew faint with dread. And so it was, when Hubertine 
came out that morning and ran over to the cathedral to ask for the holy oils, he knew that Angélique would not last the day. But the Abbe Comille was not there, and so Félicien scoured the town for 
him, feeling that the last hope for divine help lay with this man alone. But then, as he returned with the good priest, his hope dissipated, and he was racked by doubts, and filled with anger. What could 
be done? How could he compel the intervention of heaven? He ran off, and forced his way again into the Bishop’s Palace; and, hearing his son’s ravings, the bishop was momentarily afraid. But at last 
he understood: on the verge of death, Angélique was awaiting extreme unction — only God could save her. The young man had come solely to bellow his pain aloud, to sever all relations with his 
abominable father, and to throw the accusation of murder in his face. But My lord listened to him without anger, his eyes suddenly alight, as though a voice had finally spoken. And he motioned to 
Félicien to lead the way, and followed on saying: 

‘If God wills, | will.’ 

A great shiver ran through Félicien’s frame. His father, released from his earlier resolution, was offering his consent, and submitting to the will of the miraculous. They, themselves, were of no account 
now: God would act. Tears blinded him as My lord took the holy oils from the Abbe Cornille in the sacristy. He went with them in a daze but dared not go into the bedroom, and fell to his knees on the 
landing, in front of the open door. 

‘Pax huic domui.’ 

‘Et omnibus habitantibus in ea.’ 

My lord had just placed the holy oils between the two candles on the white table, after making a sign of the cross with the silver vessel. He then took the crucifix from the hands of the priest, and bore 
it over to the sick girl so that she might kiss it. But Angélique was still unconscious and, with her eyelids closed and her hands rigid, resembled a slender stone statue lying stiffly on the lid of a tomb. 
He studied her for a moment and, seeing by her faint breathing that she was still alive, placed the crucifix to her lips. He waited, his face bearing the august expression of a minister of penance, no 
human emotion playing across his features as he perceived that her delicate profile and lucent hair remained untroubled by the slightest tremor. She was still alive though, and that was enough for the 
remission of her sins. 

My lord then took from the priest the small bowl containing the holy water and the aspergillum and, with the priest holding the ritual open before him, he sprinkled holy water on the dying girl as he read 
out the Latin words: 

‘Asperges me, Domine, hyssopo, et mundabor; lavabis me, et super nivem dealbabor.’ 

The droplets flew out, and the great bed was bathed in freshness, as though by a fall of dew. The droplets showered down on fingers and cheeks, and trickled away, one by one, as though running 
down lifeless marble. And the bishop then turned towards the others who were present, and sprinkled them in turn. Hubert and Hubertine, kneeling side by side, and desperate to feel their faith burn 
higher, bowed down beneath these waves of blessing. And the bishop carried on, blessing the room, the furniture, the white walls, all its bare white expanses, until, coming to the doorway, he found 
himself before his son, huddled there on the threshold, overwhelmed by anguish, sobbing into his burning hands. Three times the bishop slowly raised the aspergillum, and sent a gentle rain down 
upon him, cleansing him. Scattered all around like this, the holy water was intended to drive out the evil spirits that flew about invisibly in their millions. Just at this moment a pale ray of winter sunlight 
struck the bed, bringing to life a whole host of dust motes, an innumerable crowd of darting speckles that streamed down from a corner of the window to bathe the cold hands of the dying girl in their 
warm flood. 

My lord came back to the table, and recited the prayer ‘Exaudi nos’. 

He did not make haste. Death was there, among the old chintz curtains but he sensed that it was not in any hurry, and would wait. And although the child, in the depths of her prostration, could not hear 
him, he spoke to her, asking: 

‘Is your conscience troubled by any matter? Confess your torments, my child, and unburden yourself.’ 

Stretched out there, she remained silent. After waiting in vain for her to respond, he began to exhort her in the same sonorous voice, seemingly unaware that not a single one of his words was reaching 
her. 

‘Gather your thoughts, and from deep within yourself ask forgiveness from God. The sacrament will cleanse you and bring you new strength. Your eyes will become clear, your ears chaste, your nostrils 
fresh, your mouth holy, and your hands innocent...’ 

He spoke the set piece through to the end, his eyes fixed upon her as her breath scarcely came and not a lash on her eyelids trembled. Then he commanded her: 

‘Recite the Creed.’ 

After waiting for a moment, he recited it himself: 

‘Credo in unum Deum...’ 

‘Amen,’ responded the Abbe Cornille. 

Félicien was still gasping out great sobs out on the landing, his mind deranged with hope. Hubert and Hubertine continued to pray, their postures at once zealous and fearful, as though they sensed 
strange and awful powers flowing down. There was a brief pause, filled with whisperings of prayer. And then the litanies set down in the ritual began to unfold, invocation was made to all the saints, 
and Kyrie eleisons soared upwards, calling on the whole host of heaven to come to the aid of wretched humanity. 

And then all the voices fell suddenly quiet, and a profound silence ensued. My lord washed his fingers in a few drops of water that the priest poured from the ewer. At last he picked up the vessel 
containing the holy oils, removed the lid, and went over and stood before the bed. In this way the sacrament was borne solemnly to her side — that last sacrament whose efficacy erases all unpardoned 
mortal and venial sins remaining in the soul after the other sacraments have been received: remnants of old forgotten sins, sins committed unawares, sins of languor that have prevented one from truly 
recovering the grace of God. But where did those sins come from? Did the sins come from outside, carried along on this ray of sunlight that swarmed with motes of dust and seemed to carry the seeds 
of life right into the great royal bed that this virginal death had turned pale and cold? 

My lord paused for a moment to contemplate Angélique once more, making sure that her faint breathing had not ceased. He forbade himself from feeling any emotion as he noticed how thin and 
insubstantial she had grown, appearing now as beautiful as an angel. His thumb was steady as he dipped it gently into the holy oils, and began to anoint the five parts of her body in which the senses 
reside — the five windows through which evil enters the soul. 

Firstly, the eyes — with his thumb he lightly traced the sign of the cross on her closed eyelids, the right, and the left, saying: 

‘Per istam sanctam unctionem, et suam piissimam misericordiam, indulgeat tibi Dominus quidquid per visum deliquisti.’ 

And the sins of sight were repaired, lustful glances, prurient curiosity, wanton spectacles, unwholesome reading, tears shed over guilty passions. Yet she had known no book other than the Legend, no 
horizon other than the apse of the cathedral that blocked out the rest of the world. And she had wept only when the struggle between obedience and passion raged within her. 

The Abbe Cornille took one of the balls of cotton wool, wiped both her eyelids, and then folded it into one of the white paper cones. 

My lord anointed her ears next, just on the lobes that were as translucent as mother-of-pearl, the right one, and then the left, and the sign of the cross left scarcely any trace of moisture. 

‘Per istam sanctam unctionem, et suam piissimam misericordiam, indulgeat tibi Dominus quidquid per auditum deliquisti.’ 

And all the abominations of hearing were redeemed, all corrupting words and music, gossip, slander, blasphemy, lewd remarks indulgently received, a lover's lies leading to neglect of duty, profane 
songs exalting the flesh, violins weeping sensually beneath chandeliers. And yet, during all her years of seclusion, she had never once overheard the crude chattering of the women in her street or a 
carter’s oaths as he whipped his horses. Her ears were filled entirely with the music of sacred hymns, the rumble of the organ, and murmurings of prayer that vibrated through every part of the chill little 
house, huddled against the flank of the old cathedral. 

After wiping her ears with a ball of cotton wool, the priest placed it in one of the white paper cones. 


My lord turned his attentions to the nostrils next that were like two small white rose petals, and traced with his thumb the sign of the cross on the right one, then the left one, purifying them. 
‘Per istam sanctam unctionem, et suam piissimam misericordiam, indulgeat tibi Dominus quidquid per odoratum deliquisti.’ 
And so her sense of smell returned to its first innocence, washed of all its stains. It was cleansed not simply of the carnal shame that lies in luscious fragrances, and the crude allure of sweetly scented 
flowers, and the perfumes that drift scattered on the air, sending the soul to sleep but also of the sins of the inner olfactory sense, the poor examples set to others, and the contagious corruption of 
scandal. And yet, being so upright and pure, she had in the end become a lily among lilies, a great lily whose scent brought strength to the weak, and joy to the strong. And she was so delicate and 
pure, in fact, that she had never been able to bear fiery carnations, musky lilacs, or febrile hyacinths, and felt easy only among calmer blooms, violets and primroses. 
The priest wiped her nostrils, and slipped the ball of cotton wool into another of the white paper cones. 
Then My lord moved down to her closed mouth that opened slightly with each faint breath, and he traced the sign of the cross on her lower lip. 
‘Per istam sanctam unctionem, et suam piissimam misericordiam, indulgeat tibi Dominus quidquid per gustum deliquisti.’ 
And her whole mouth became a simple whorl of innocence, and this time pardon was granted for the base pleasures of taste, for gluttony and the sensual delights of wine and honey, and for the crimes 
of the tongue particularly that was unendingly culpable, a provoker, a poisoner, an instigator of arguments, wars, errors, and untruths that darken heaven itself. And yet gluttony had never been her 
vice and, like Elizabeth, she had come to a point where she ate without noticing what food she had before her. And if she lived in error, it was her dream that had led her there, the aspirations she had 
towards the beyond, the consolations she found in invisible realms: the whole enchanted world her ignorance had created, making of her a saint. 
The priest, having wiped her mouth, folded the ball of cotton wool into the fourth of the white paper cones. 
And then My lord anointed the palms of her small ivory hands, the right, then the left that lay facing upwards on the sheet, and he erased their sins with the sign of the cross. 
‘Per istam sanctam unctionem, et suam piissimam misericordiam, indulgeat tibi Dominus quidquid per tactum deliquisti.’ 
Her whole body was white now, cleansed of its last stains: those of touch that are the most defiling, robberies, assaults, and murders, along with the sins of other body parts so far unmentioned, the 
chest, the loins, and the feet that this unction also redeemed; everything that burns and howls in the flesh, our rages, our desires, our disordered passions, the charnel houses to which we hasten, the 
forbidden pleasures that make our limbs cry out. And as she had been lying there, brought to the point of death by her victory, she had conquered her violent impulses, her pride and passion, as though 
she had carried original sin within her solely for the glory that came with triumphing over it. And she was no longer aware that she had ever felt desire, or that her body had groaned with love, or that 
those deep throbbings that had coursed through her in the night-time could have in any way been blameworthy, so stoutly did ignorance armour her, leaving her soul white — an utterly pristine white. 
The priest wiped down her hands, and tucked the ball of cotton wool into the last paper cone, and then cast the five cones into the stove to burn. 
The ceremony was over. My lord was washing his fingers before saying the final prayer. All that remained for him to do was to exhort the dying girl once more, placing a symbolic candle in her hand to 
drive away the demons and show that she had recovered her baptismal innocence. But she was lying there rigidly, her eyes closed, dead. The holy oils had cleansed her body, and the signs of the 
cross were still traced upon the five windows of her soul but had not been able to restore any hint of life to her cheeks. The miracle they had hoped for and entreated had not occurred. Hubert and 
Hubertine remained kneeling side by side but were no longer praying, and instead gazed at her intently, as though they had been frozen in that position permanently, like the figures of donors awaiting 
the resurrection in the corners of old stained-glass windows. Félicien, still on his knees, had dragged himself over to the door, and craned his head up so that he too could see. He was no longer 
weeping, angered that God remained deaf. 
My lord went over to the bed one last time, followed by the Abbe Cornille, who was holding the lighted candle that was to be placed in the hand of the sick girl. And the bishop, stubbornly intent on 
proceeding to the very end of the rite, so as to allow God time to act, spoke the appointed words: 
‘Accipe lampadem ardentem, custodi unctionem tuam, ut cum Dominus ad judicandum venerit, possis occurrere ei cum omnibus sanctis et vivas in saecula saeculorum.’ 
‘Amen,’ responded the priest. 
But when they tried to open Angélique’s hand and place it around the candle, it fell back lifeless upon her chest. 
A great shudder then ran through My lord’s body. His feelings that he had fought against for so long, overflowed within him, sweeping away the rigid formality of his priestly calling. He had loved this 
child from the day she had come and wept at his feet. And now she looked quite piteous, as pale as the grave, and so distressingly beautiful that he could not turn his gaze towards the bed without his 
heart secretly melting with sorrow. He made no further attempt to control his emotions, and two large tears swelled on his eyelids, and ran down his cheeks. She couldn't be allowed to die like this. On 
her deathbed, she cast an irresistible spell over him. 
And My lord, remembering the miracles performed by his ancestors and the healing powers that heaven had bestowed upon them, thought that God must undoubtedly be awaiting his paternal consent. 
He invoked St Agnes, to whom all his forebears had made their devotions and, just as when Jean V of Hautecoeur had gone to pray at the bedside of plague victims, and kissed them, he prayed, and 
kissed Angélique on the mouth. 
‘If God wills, | will.’ 
All at once, Angélique opened her eyes. Awoken from her long swoon, she looked at him without a hint of surprise, a smile playing on her lips that were still warm from his kiss. All of these things had 
been destined to occur, perhaps once again she had simply dreamt them. She found it perfectly natural for My lord to be there to marry her to his son, since the moment had finally arrived. Without any 
help, she sat up in the middle of the great royal bed. 
The bishop, the radiant light of the miracle shining before him, repeated the formula: 
‘Accipe lampadem ardentem...’ 
‘Amen,’ responded the priest. 
Angélique had taken the lighted candle and, with a steady hand, held it straight. Life had returned to her, and the flame burned very brightly, driving away the spirits of the night. 
A great shout filled the room, and Félicien was on his feet, as though raised up by the power of the miracle; while the Huberts, stunned by the same force, remained on their knees, their eyes wide and 
their expressions rapturous after what they had just witnessed. The bed, it seemed to them, had been enveloped in bright light, and white shapes, like white feathers, were still floating up along the ray 
of sunlight. The white walls, and everything in the white room, shone as dazzlingly as snow. In the middle, like a lily given water and standing straight on its stem once more, Angélique was the source 
of this radiant light. Her fine golden hair formed a bright halo about her head, her violet-coloured eyes sparkled celestially, and her pure face shone with glorious vitality. Félicien, seeing her restored to 
life, and overwhelmed by the grace of heaven, went up to her, and knelt beside the bed. 
‘Oh, my darling! You can recognize us, you're alive ... I'm yours now, my father wills it, since God has willed it.’ 
She bowed her head, and gave a merry laugh. 
‘Oh, | knew all along, | was just waiting ... Everything | have seen in my dream must come to pass.’ 
My lord, who had recovered his lofty air of calm, placed the crucifix to her lips again, and this time she kissed it, as an obedient servant. With great sweeps of his hand, he dispensed his final blessing 
across the whole room, and over all their heads, while the Huberts and the Abbe Cornille wept. Félicien had taken Angelique’s hand. And in her other little hand she held the candle of innocence, whose 
flame burned very high. 

054 
THE wedding was set for early March. Angélique was still very weak, although joy radiated from her whole being. At first she had wanted to go back down to the workroom, in the very first week of her 
convalescence, and seemed stubbornly intent on completing the panel of low-relief embroidery for My lord’s throne. It was her last job as a worker, she said gaily, and you shouldn’t abandon an order 
when you were in the middle of it. But, exhausted by the effort involved, she had been forced to keep once more to her bedroom. She passed the hours there quite cheerfully, without however regaining 
the full health of earlier times, still as pale and insubstantial as when she had been anointed with the holy oils. She wandered slowly back and forth, visions peopling her mind, or rested for hours in a 
dream after some long march — from her table to the window. And the wedding was put back, and it was decided that they would wait until she was fully recovered that, with proper care, would not be 
long. 
Félicien went up to see her every afternoon. Hubert and Hubertine were there, and they spent delightful hours together going over and over the same plans, endlessly. Even from her armchair she 
appeared lively and high-spirited, and was the first to speak about their future life together, their travels, the restoration of Hautecceur, and all the happiness that awaited them. She seemed completely 
out of danger now, her strength growing as the early spring weather wafted in through the open window, each day a little warmer than the one before. It was only when she was alone, and knew that 
no one was watching, that she fell into more sombre thoughts. At night-time, voices caressed her and the earth called out to her, all around; and things became clear — she understood that the miracle 
was persisting solely to fulfil her dream. Wasn't she in fact already dead? And if she continued to exist in the realm of appearances, wasn't this because those presences about her had granted her 
respite? In her hours of solitude, this thought was infinitely sweet and soothing, and she felt no regret at the prospect of being carried off in the midst of joy, certain that she would taste her anticipated 
happiness to the full. Whatever evils lay ahead would wait. And, with this, she grew a little more solemn in her gaiety, and in perfect stillness let herself drift away until she could no longer feel her body, 
and she seemed to float up into a realm of pure bliss. It was only when she heard the Huberts opening her door, or Félicien coming in to see her, that she sat up and pretended to be well once more, 
and spoke, with much laughter, about the years they would share together, far off in the future. 
Towards the end of March, Angélique’s spirits seemed to lift further. On two occasions she had fainting fits while alone. One morning she had fallen down at the foot of her bed just as Hubert was 
bringing her up a cup of milk and, to fool him, she blithely suggested from the floor that she was looking for a lost needle. Then, the following day, she gaily proposed that they hasten the wedding, and 
bring it forward to the middle of April. But they protested at this: she was still so weak, why not wait? There was no hurry! But she grew vehement: it had to happen right away, without any delay. 
Startled, Hubertine felt a glimmer of suspicion at this urge for haste, and studied Angélique a while, turning pale at the chill breath that faintly grazed her cheek. But the frail girl had already grown calm 
again, mindful to sustain an illusion of good health in front of the others, even though she knew that she was about to die. Hubert and Félicien, absorbed in their adoring thoughts, had seen and sensed 
nothing. Raising herself to her feet by an effort of will, and walking gracefully about as of old, she was a picture of loveliness, and assured them that the ceremony would complete her recovery, with all 
the joy it promised. In any case, it was up to My lord to make the decision. When the bishop came to call that same evening, she looked steadily into his eyes as she explained her wish to him, her 
glance never wavering, her gentle voice conveying an earnest entreaty whose reasons she left unspoken. My lord heard, and understood. He fixed the wedding for mid-April. 
So then the house filled with commotion as elaborate preparations were made. Even though he was Angélique’s unofficial guardian, Hubert had to ask for consent from the Director of Welfare Services, 
who was the representative of the board of guardians, since Angélique was still under age. And Sir Grandsire, the justice of the peace, took care of these formalities, so as to spare Hubert and the 
young girl any distress. But when Angélique realised that these things were being kept from her, she had her record book brought up, and was determined to hand it over herself to her fiancé. She had 
now reached a state of perfect humility and wished him to know all about the lowly origins from which he was raising her up, enveloping her in the glorious lustre of his legendary name and fortune. For 
her, this administrative document, a record of committal showing just a date and a number, was akin to a title of nobility. She leafed through it once more, and then gave it to him without any sense of 
shame, exhilarated by the thought that she was a nobody and all she was becoming was due to him. He was profoundly moved, and knelt down and tearfully kissed her hands as though she were the 
only one to offer up a gift, the royal gift of her heart. 
For two weeks the preparations kept all of Beaumont busy, throwing the upper and the lower towns into disarray. Twenty women were said to be working day and night on the trousseau. The wedding 
dress alone took up the efforts of three, and there were to be gifts to the bride worth a million francs, cascades of lace, velvet, satin, and silk, a stream of gemstones, diamonds fit for a queen. But what 
caused the greatest stir were the considerable sums being distributed as alms, since the bride wished to give to the poor the same amount as she herself was receiving, and so another million tumbled 
down on the town in a shower of gold. She was at last satisfying her long-standing desire to give with largesse that she was permitted by the abundance of the dream, and she opened her hands wide, 
allowing a river of wealth, a flood of prosperity, to flow down on the poor. In her small bare white room, where she was confined to her old armchair, she laughed rapturously whenever the Abbe Comille 
brought her the lists of donations. More, more! She was never happy with how much was being given. She would have liked to see old Mascart sit down to a feast fit for a king, the Chouteaus ensconced 
in palatial luxury, and Mére Gabet recover her health and youth with the help of money; and as for the Lemballeuse family, the mother and her three daughters, she would have simply showered them 
in dresses and jewellery. The hail of golden coins beat faster on the town, as in a fairy tale, far exceeding what was required to meet daily needs, its purpose now just beauty and delight and the 
splendour of gold, falling in the street and gleaming in the bright sunlight of benevolence. 
Finally, on the eve of the great day, everything was ready. Félicien had bought a grand old house in the Rue Magloire, behind the Bishop’s Palace, and had just finished furnishing it in lavish style. Its 
vast rooms were adorned with beautiful draperies, and filled with the finest furniture. The sitting room was hung with ancient tapestries, and the boudoir decorated in a blue as soft as the morning sky 
but most impressive of all was the bedroom, a nest of white silk and white satin, nothing but white - delicate and ethereal, shimmering like light itself. But, even though a carriage was organized to 
come and fetch her, Angélique refused to go and see these wonders. She listened as people talked about them, and smiled with pleasure but she did not give any instructions, and was unwilling to 
involve herself in any of these arrangements. No, no, all that was happening very far away in those unfamiliar realms that she had never yet visited. Since people who loved her were preparing these 


delights for her so carefully, she wanted to enter like a princess who has travelled from fantastical lands and arrives in the true kingdom of her reign. And, likewise, she refused to see the marriage gifts 
which were being kept there as well — the trousseau of fine linen stitched with the monogram of her marquisate, the heavily embroidered evening gowns, the ancient jewellery, an entire, groaning 
cathedral treasure-house worth, and the modern jewellery, intricately set marvels of craftsmanship and clusters of brilliants of the purest water. For her dream to prevail, it was enough that this fortune 
should await her at the house, glimmering with the impending reality of life. The only thing that was brought to her was her wedding dress, on the morning of the ceremony. 

And that morning, awakening in her great bed before the others, Angélique was overcome for a moment by a feeling of terrible weakness, and feared that she would not be able to stand up. When she 
tried, she felt her legs buckle beneath her and, giving the lie to the serene courage she had displayed for weeks, her whole being screamed out in appalling torment one last time. However, as soon as 
Hubertine came in, glowing with joy, Angélique was surprised to find herself able to walk and, since she had no strength herself to do so, help must surely be coming from invisible realms — friendly 
hands were bearing her up. Her mother dressed her. She weighed nothing, and her mother found her so astonishingly light that she jokingly told Angélique that she must keep still if she didn’t wish to 
float away. And as she was being decked in her attire, the Huberts’ chill little house, alive in the cathedral’s flank, quivered with the giant's deep exhalations and rumblings, as the clergy rushed feverishly 
about their preparations, and the bells pealed out, a constant clamour of joy that set the old stones trembling. 

For an hour the bells in the upper town had been ringing, just as they did on great feast days. The sun had risen glittering into a clear April morning, and the spring sunlight streamed down, alive with 
the echoing calls that had roused the townsfolk. The whole of Beaumont was rejoicing in the marriage of the little embroideress, who had won over all their hearts. The beautiful sunshine pouring down 
onto the streets was like the shower of gold, the fairy-tale alms, that cascaded from her frail hands. And beneath this rhapsody of light, the crowds were moving as one towards the cathedral, filling the 
side aisles and overflowing into the Place du Cloitre. The great facade rose up like a cluster of omate stone flowers, carved in the most florid Gothic style above the severe Romanesque course. The 
bells continued to peal from the towers, and the fagade seemed a glorious manifestation of the marriage itself - a penniless girl borne aloft on the wings of miracle, everything blazing and soaring 
upwards, the open lacework, and the lily-like flowering of slender columns, balustrades, arcades, and saints’ niches surmounted by canopies, gables hollowed into trefoils, adorned with crossettes and 
finials, and immense rose windows unfolding their mystical stone tracery. 

At ten o'clock the organ began to boom and Angélique and Félicien entered, walking slowly towards the high altar between the packed rows of the congregation. A fond and admiring sigh rippled 
through the crowd. Brimming with emotion, Félicien advanced with a proud and solemn air, as blond and handsome as a young god, and even more slender than usual in a severe black tail-coat. But 
it was Angélique who touched their hearts, looking so ethereal and lovely, a mysterious and enchanting vision. Her dress was of white watered silk, overlaid simply with fine old Flanders lace fastened 
with pearls, strings of fine pearls trimming the bodice and flounces. A veil of antique lace in English point, attached to her hair by a triple crown of pearls, flowed down to her heels. And she was adorned 
with nothing else, not a flower or a jewel, and her exquisite little figure — that of a stained-glass virgin, violet-eyed and golden-haired — was enfolded in this cascade of gossamer, this rippling cloud, as 
though in a pair of delicately beating wings. 

Two chairs of crimson velvet had been placed before the altar for Félicien and Angélique; and behind them, as the organ’s welcoming phrases swelled, Hubert and Hubertine knelt down on the family 
prie-dieux. The day before, something had happened to fill their hearts with joy, and they still moved about in a sort of daze, unable to find enough ways to give thanks for their new-found happiness, 
coming on top of their daughter's. Hubertine had gone to the cemetery again, her mind filled with sad thoughts of how lonely they would be in the small empty house once their beloved girl had left, and 
for a long time she had plied her mother with humble entreaties. And then suddenly she had felt a great shudder inside her body, and she had risen to her feet, trembling, her wish granted at last. After 
thirty obstinate years, the dead woman was offering her forgiveness from beneath the soil, and was sending them the child of mercy they had desired for so long, and so long awaited. Was this a reward 
for the kindness they had shown in rescuing a poor abandoned wretch from the cathedral doorstep one snowy morning, a child who was today marrying a prince in great pomp and ceremony? They 
remained on their knees, and offered no prayer or formulaic phrase, overjoyed and immensely grateful, their whole beings radiating infinite thanks. And on the other side of the nave, seated on his 
episcopal throne, My lord, now also a part of their family, appeared full of the majesty of God, whose representative he was. Gloriously arrayed in sacred vestments, he wore an expression of lofty 
calm, seeming detached from the passions of this world, while above his head on the embroidery panel a pair of angels bore up the brilliant coat of arms of the Hautecoeurs. 

The ceremony began. All the clergy were present, the priests having come from their parishes to honour their bishop. Among the mass of white surplices crowding within the railings there gleamed the 
golden copes of the choirmen and the red gowns of the choirboys. The eternal darkness of the side aisles, beneath the crushing weight of the Romanesque chapels, was brightened that morning by 
limpid April sunshine lighting up the stained-glass windows, in which points of red gleamed like smouldering gemstones. A mass of candles flared in the gloomy nave, candles as numerous as stars in 
the summer night-sky; and, in the middle, the high altar was ablaze with them, a symbolic burning bush aflame with the soul's fire that burst out also in torches, candle-stands and chandeliers. In front 
of the young couple, two great candelabra, branching into circles, shone like two suns. Banks of green plants transformed the choir into a living garden that bloomed with great clusters of white azaleas, 
white camellias and white lilacs. Right to the far end of the apse, glints shot out among the greenery, flashes of gold and silver, half-glimpsed panels of velvet and silk, a distant burnished tabernacle. 
And, above this flickering blaze, the nave soared upwards, the four huge pillars of the transept rising to support the vault, and the quivering currents of air sent up by the thousands of small flames 
made the daylight shimmer in the high Gothic windows. 

It had been Angélique’s wish to be married by the good Abbe Cornille, and when she saw him coming towards her in his surplice and white stole, followed by two clerks, she smiled. She was at last 
fulfilling her dream: she was marrying wealth, beauty, and power beyond all hope. The cathedral sang out through its organ pipes, shone forth in its candle-flames, and lived through its congregation 
and priests. Never before had this ancient nave gleamed with such splendid ceremonial, as though, among all this sacred majesty, it were swelling with happiness. And Angélique smiled, aware that 
amid all this joy she carried death within her, even as she celebrated her victory. When she had entered, she had glanced over at the Hautecceur chapel where Laurette and Balbine, the Happy Dead, 
lay sleeping, carried off in the blush of youth and the full bliss of love. On the threshold of death she had come to her perfection, having mastered her passions, mended her errors, and changed her 
ways, and did not even take pride in her triumph, accepting the fact that her soul would take flight during the hosanna of her friend, the cathedral. When she knelt down, it was as a very humble and 
obedient servant, completely cleansed of original sin; and she was filled with joy by her renunciation. 

Stepping down from the altar, the Abbe Cornille gave the exhortation in a kindly voice. He offered as an example the marriage that Jesus had contracted with the Church, and he spoke of the future, of 
days to be lived in faith, and children to be brought up as good Christians. Once again, such prospects made Angélique smile, while Félicien, beside her, trembled at the idea of so much happiness, 
feeling it now to be assured. Then came the ritual questions, the answers that bind for a lifetime, the decisive ‘I will’ which she uttered, moved to the depths of her soul, and which he said more loudly, 
his tone tender and solemn. It was now irrevocable, the priest had joined their right hands together as he uttered the phrase: ‘Ego conjungo vos in matrimonium, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti.’ But he had still to bless the ring that is the symbol of inviolable fidelity, and of the everlasting nature of the bond; and this took some time. The priest waved the aspergillum about, making the 
sign of the cross over the gold ring sitting in its silver bowl. ‘Benedic, Domine, annulum hunc...’ And then he gave it to the groom in witness of the fact that the Church was placing a seal on his heart, 
where no other woman could enter; and the groom placed it on the finger of his bride, to instruct her in turn that he alone among men existed for her from this day forward. The ring stood for their close 
and everlasting union, a symbol of her subordination that she would wear as a constant reminder of the faith she had sworn; it also contained the promise of the long years they would share together, 
as though this small circle of gold bound them together until the grave. As the priest addressed them once more, after the final prayers, Angélique wore her bright smile of renunciation. She alone knew 
what was to come. The organ boomed out jubilantly behind the Abbe Cornille as he withdrew with the clerks. Motionless in his majesty, My lord lowered his eagle eyes to gaze tenderly at the couple. 
Still kneeling, the Huberts looked up, blinded by happy tears. And the immense strains of the organ rumbled above, giving way at last to a hail of short, shrill notes that pattered down beneath the vaults 
like the dawn song of a lark. A deep tremor ran through the crowds of worshippers packed into the nave and the side aisles, and fond murmurings rippled all about. Garlanded with flowers, and glittering 
with candles, the cathedral rejoiced in the sacrament. And there followed two further hours of majestic ceremonial, a sung Mass with incensings. The celebrant appeared wearing the white chasuble, 
and was accompanied by a ceremoniarius, two thurifers bearing the censer and the incense boat, and two acolytes carrying the great lighted golden candelabra. My lord’s presence complicated the 
rite, with its salutations and kisses. Every few moments the wings of the surplices were set flapping by bows and genuflexions. In the old, ornately carved stalls, the entire chapter would rise to their 
feet, and then, at times, it was as though the breath of heaven swept through the crowded apse, prostrating all the clergy. The celebrant sang at the altar, and then, as he fell silent and returned to his 
seat, the choir began, and continued for a long time, the low strains of the older men mingling with the delicate tones of the choirboys, light and ethereal as the flutes of archangels. A voice very pure 
and beautiful rose into the air, a voice exquisite to the ear, the voice, so the word went around, of Miss Claire de Voincourt, who had wanted very much to sing at this miraculous wedding. She was 
accompanied by the organ that soughed out long and tender exhalations, utterly serene, as though it were pure and joyous of soul. Sudden silences fell, and then the organ rumbled forth mightily once 
again. And meanwhile the ceremoniarius guided the acolytes back with their candelabra and led the thurifers up to the celebrant, who blessed the incense in the boats. Great clouds of incense rose 
constantly into the air, and the chains flashed brightly and gently chinked together. The air filled with fragrant blue smoke as a thurifer censed the bishop, the clergy, the altar, and the Gospel, each 
individual and object in turn, and finally the massed ranks of the congregation, swinging thrice, to the right, to the left, and to the front. Kneeling, Angélique and Félicien listened devoutly to the Mass 
that is the mysterious consummation of the marriage of Jesus and the Church. Each had been given a burning candle to hold, a symbol of virginity preserved since baptism. After the Lord’s Prayer, 
they remained beneath the veil in sign of their submission, modesty, and humility, while the priest, standing on the Epistle side, read out the appointed prayers. They continued to clasp the burning 
candles that are also an admonition to think on death amid the righteous joy of the wedding. And then it was over, the offering had been made, and the celebrant had begun to move away accompanied 
by the ceremoniarius, the thurifers, and acolytes, after prayers had been said that God might bless the newly married couple so that their children should increase and multiply down to the third and 
fourth generations. At that moment the whole cathedral filled with rejoicing. The organ burst into a triumphal march so thunderous that the old building shook. Trembling, the crowd rose to their feet and 
craned to see; women climbed onto chairs, and massed rows of faces stretched all the way to the back of the dark side chapels. Smiles appeared everywhere, and every heart beat faster. For this final 
farewell, thousands of candles seemed to burn higher, long tongues of flame stretching upwards, seeming to set the vaults dancing above. The final hosanna of the clergy rose from among the flowers 
and the greenery, the splendid decorations and glittering sacred vessels. But all of a sudden, over beneath the organ, the twin doors of the great portal opened, and a blade of bold daylight pierced 
through the dark wall. Beyond lay the bright April morning, the vibrant spring sunshine, and the Place du Cloitre with its cheerful white houses. Awaiting the couple outside were an even larger crowd, 
eager and adoring, who had already begun to wave and cheer. The candles grew dim, and the thundering organ drowned out the noises of the street. Angélique and Félicien walked slowly down the 
aisle, between the two banks of the faithful, towards the door. After her triumph, she was emerging from the dream, advancing to where she would at last enter reality. Throbbing with raw light, the 
doorway opened into a world she knew nothing about; she slowed and contemplated the overflowing houses and the bustling crowd, all that was about to greet her and lay claim to her. She felt so 
weak that her husband almost had to carry her. And yet she continued to smile, and thought about the princely house that awaited her, filled with jewellery and clothing fit for a queen, and the wedding 
chamber hung with white silk. She was having trouble breathing and came to a halt; but she summoned up the strength to take a few steps more. Her glance had lighted on the ring on her finger and 
she smiled at this everlasting bond. And then, on the threshold of the great portal, at the top of the steps that led down into the square, she staggered. Had she not experienced all the happiness there 
was to know? After this, surely life held no further joy? With a final effort she strained upwards and put her mouth to Félicien’s. And with this kiss, she died. But it was a death without sadness. My lord, 
with his customary gesture of pastoral blessing, helped her soul gain release, feeling completely at peace himself now that he had sunk back into godly oblivion. The Huberts, having been granted 
forgiveness, were returning to ordinary life and had the blissful sensation that a dream was coming to an end. Great celebrations engulfed the cathedral and the entire town. The organ groaned more 
loudly, the bells pealed out and in glorious spring sunshine the crowds cheered on the loving couple poised on the threshold of the mystical cathedral. And Angélique soared triumphantly upwards, 
exultant and pure, borne off in the moment of her dream’s fulfilment, swept up from dark Romanesque chapels into flamboyant Gothic vaulting, through vestiges of gold and paint into the paradise of 
the legends. Félicien clasped just a soft and cherished wisp of a thing, the wedding gown made of lace and pearls, a handful of fine feathers left behind by a bird, still warm to the touch. For a long time 
he had felt that he possessed merely a shadow. This vision, coming out of the invisible realms, had returned to the invisible. It had been a thing of appearance only, generating an illusion and then 
fading away. All is but a dream. And, at the pinnacle of her happiness, Angélique had vanished in the faint breath of a kiss. 


BOOK VI 
THE CONQUEST OF THE PLASSANS 
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Désirée clapped her hands. She was a girl of fourteen, big for her age, with a laugh like a five-year-old. ‘Maman, Maman!’ she cried. ‘Look at my doll!’ 
She had got a piece of cloth from her mother and for the last quarter of an hour had been trying to make it into a doll, wrapping it round and round and tying the end tightly with a piece of thread. Martha 
looked up from the stocking which she was darning with exquisite skill, as though embroidering. She smiled at Désirée. 
‘That's a little boy-doll!’ she said. ‘Why not make a girl-doll? You should give her a skirt, you know, like a lady.’ 
She gave her a scrap of printed calico she found in her work table; then she applied herself to her stocking again. The two of them were seated at one end of the narrow terrace, the daughter on a stool 
at her mother’s feet. The setting sun, a September sun, still warm, bathed them in a peaceful glow; the garden below, already in grey shadow, was making ready for the night. Not a sound came from 
elsewhere in this deserted corner of the town. 


And so they went on working for a good ten minutes without speaking. Désirée took infinite pains with the skirt for her doll. Now and again Martha looked at the child, tenderly and a little sadly. Since 
she could see that she was struggling, she said: 

‘Wait. Let me do her arms.’ 

She took the doll just as two big lads of 17 and 18 descended the steps. They came over and gave Martha a kiss. ‘Don’t scold us, Maman,’ said the cheerful Octave. ‘I took Serge to hear the band ... 
There was a crowd on the Cours Sauvaire!’ 

‘| thought you’d been kept behind at school,’ his mother answered quietly, ‘or | should have been very worried.’ 

But Désirée, with no more thought for the doll, had flung herself at Serge, crying: ‘One of my birds, the blue one, has flown away, the one you gave me for a present.’ 

She was on the verge of tears. Her mother, who had supposed this woe forgotten, tried unsuccessfully to draw her attention back to the doll. She clung to her brother’s arm and, leading him into the 
garden, urged over and over again: ‘Come and see.’ 

The gentle, sympathetic Serge followed, trying to console her. She took him to a little glasshouse, with a cage placed on a stand in front of it. There she explained that the bird had escaped just as she 
had opened the cage door to stop him fighting another bird. 

‘Heavens above, it’s no wonder,’ said Octave, sitting on the balustrade of the terrace. ‘She’s always there handling them and examining them to see what they have in their throats that makes them 
sing. The other day she carried them around in her pockets for the whole afternoon, to keep them nice and warm.’ 

‘Octave! ...,, Martha said reproachfully, ‘don’t torment the poor girl.’ 

But Désirée wasn't listening. She was telling Serge in great detail how it was that the bird had escaped. 

‘He slipped out like this, you see, and went and perched next door on Sir Rastoil’s big pear tree. He hopped from there on to the plum tree at the bottom. Then he flew back over my head, into the tall 
trees in the gardens of the sub-prefecture, and | could see him no more, nowhere.’ 

Tears welled up in her eyes. 

‘Maybe he'll come back,’ Serge risked. 

‘Do you think so? ... I'd like to put the others in a box and leave the cage open all night.’ 

Octave couldn't help laughing; but Martha called Désirée back to her. 

‘Come and see, come and see this!’ 

And she presented her with the doll. She was splendid. She had a stiff skirt, a head made out of a ball of cloth and arms that were sewn on to the shoulders from material from the selvedge. Désirée’s 
face at once lit up with pleasure. She sat down on the stool again, forgetting all about the bird, planting kisses upon the doll, cradling her in her arms in a childish way. 

Serge had come over and was leaning on the rail next to his brother. Martha had taken up her stocking once more. 

‘So,’ she asked, ‘did the band play?’ 

‘They play every Thursday,’ Octave replied. ‘You're wrong not to come along, Maman. Everyone’s there, the Rastoil girls, Madam de Condamin, Sir Paloque, the mayor's wife and daughter ... Why 
don’t you come?’ 

Martha didn’t look up. She murmured, as she finished darning a hole: 

‘Boys, you know very well | don’t like going out. I’m fine here. And someone has to stay with Désirée.’ 

Octave opened his mouth but then looked at his sister and shut it again. He remained there, whistling softly, looking up at the trees full of chattering sparrows going home to roost in the garden of the 
sub-prefecture. He gazed for a long time at Sir Rastoil’s pear trees with the sun setting behind them. Serge had taken a book out of his pocket and was immersed in his reading. There was an absorbed 
silence, warm with an unspoken tenderness in the pleasant golden glow of the sun that, little by little, was fading from the terrace. Martha cast a loving look over all of her three children in the calm of 
the evening, and plied her needle with long, regular strokes. 

‘So everyone is late today then,’ she said after a little while. ‘It's nearly ten and your father’s not home ... | think he’s gone over to Les Tulettes.’ 

‘Oh well,’ said Octave, ‘then I’m not surprised ... The farmers at Les Tulettes don’t let him go once they've got him ... Has he gone to buy wine?’ 

‘| don’t know,’ replied Martha. ‘You know he doesn’t care to discuss his business affairs.’ 

There was silence once more. In the dining room, its window wide open on to the terrace, old Rose had been laying the table for some little while, with an ill-tempered clatter of plates and silver. She 
seemed to be in a very bad mood, banging the furniture about, her words disjointed and grumbling. Then she went and stood at the door on to the street, craning her neck to look at the distant Place 
de la Préfecture. After standing there for a few minutes she came out on to the steps and shouted: 

‘So is Sir Mouret coming home for supper or not?’ 

‘Yes, Rose, he is, just be patient,’ Martha replied equably. 

‘It’s all burnt. It's not right. When Sir goes off like that he ought to let me know beforehand ... Not that it's any business of mine, when all’s said and done. But the supper won't be edible.’ 

‘Is that so, Rose?’ said a quiet voice behind her. ‘All the same, we shall eat your supper.’ 

Mouret was home. Rose tumed her head and looked straight at her master, as though ready to explode with rage. But faced with his level expression that displayed just a hint of bourgeois mockery, 
she could think of nothing to say, and withdrew. Mouret went down on to the terrace, where, instead of sitting down, he walked back and forth. He did no more than lightly touch Désirée’s cheek with 
his fingertips, and she smiled up at him. Martha raised her eyes. Then, after a glance at her husband, she started to put her work away in her table. 

‘Aren't you tired?’ Octave asked, looking at his father’s shoes that were white with dust. 

‘A little, Mouret replied, saying no more about the long walk he had just had. 

But then in the middle of the garden he spied a rake and a spade that had no doubt been left out by the children. 

‘Why have the tools not been put away?’ he shouted. ‘I’ve said it a hundred times. If it were to rain they would all rust.’ 

Without another word he went down and tidied the tools away at the back of the small greenhouse. As he came back up the terrace he scanned every corner of the paths to check that everything was 
in the right place. 

‘You doing your homework?’ he asked, as he passed Serge who was still reading his book. 

‘No, father,’ his son answered. ‘It’s a book Abbe Bourrette lent me, The Missions to China.’ 

Mouret stopped abruptly in front of his wife. 

‘By the way,’ he said, ‘has anybody called?’ 

‘No, nobody, my dear,’ said Martha, surprised. 

He was about to say more but appeared to think better of it. He walked around for another moment or two without saying anything, then, going towards the steps: 

‘Well, Rose, where’s this supper that was burnt?’ 

From the end of the passage came the furious voice of the cook shouting: 

‘My sakes, nothing’s ready any more now, it’s all gone cold. You'll have to wait, Sir.’ 

Mouret laughed silently; with his left eye he winked at his wife and children. Rose’s anger seemed to amuse him a great deal. Then he became absorbed in his neighbour's fruit trees. 

‘It's astonishing,’ he remarked softly, ‘Sir Rastoil has some magnificent pears this year.’ 

Martha, who had suddenly become a little anxious, seemed about to ask him something. Summoning up her courage, she ventured: 

‘Were you expecting someone today, my dear?’ 

‘Yes and no,’ he replied, beginning to walk up and down. 

‘Have you perhaps rented out the second floor?’ 

‘| have indeed.’ 

And as there followed an embarrassed silence, he went on calmly: 

‘This morning before | left for Les Tulettes | went up to Abbe Bourrette’s. He was very insistent and I’m afraid | agreed ... | know you didn’t want me to. But, if you think about it, you are not being 
sensible, my dear. This second floor is no use to us. It’s in a state of disrepair. The fruit we’ve been keeping in the bedrooms has made it damp and caused the wallpaper to peel off ... And while | think 
of it, don’t forget to move the fruit tomorrow: our tenant might arrive at any moment.’ 

‘But we were so happy on our own in the house!’ Martha said in a small voice. 

‘Nonsense!’ Mouret rejoined. ‘A priest won't be in our way very much. He will live in his part of the house and we shall live in ours. Those hooded ravens always keep themselves to themselves, even 
if all they are drinking is a glass of water ... You know there’s no love lost between them and me! Most of them are good-for-nothings ... Well, what decided me to let it, is that | have indeed found a 
priest. We shan’t have to worry about the money where they are concerned, and we shan’t even hear him put his key in the lock.’ 

But Martha was still very upset. She looked around at her happy household, the garden bathed in the light of the departing sun, the grey shadows darkening; she looked at her children, her sleepy 
contentment contained in this small corner of the earth. 

‘And do you know who this priest is?’ she enquired. 

‘No but Abbe Bourrette has rented it in his name and that’s sufficient. Abbe Bourrette is a good fellow ... | know that our tenant's name is Faujas, Abbe Faujas, and that he comes from the diocese of 
Besancon. He must have had some difference with his parish priest. They'll have appointed him priest here in Saint-Saturnin. Perhaps he knows our bishop, Monsignor Rousselot. Well anyway, that’s 
none of our business ... | trust Abbe Bourrette in all this.’ 

Martha, however, was not reassured. She held her ground against her husband, and that was a rare occurrence. 

‘You are right,’ she said, after a short silence. ‘The Abbe is a worthy man. But | remember that when he came to see the rooms he told me he didn’t know the person in whose name he was charged to 
find accommodation for rent. It's one of those commissions that priests give one another, from one town to the next ... | think you might have written to Besancon for more details to find out who it is 
you are intending to have in your house.’ 

Mouret refused to lose his temper; he laughed indulgently. 

‘Well, | daresay it’s not the devil ... Look at you trembling like that! | didn’t realise you were so superstitious. You surely don’t believe priests bring bad luck, as some say. It’s true they don’t bring good 
luck either. They are just the same as everyone else ... Oh well, once the priest is here you'll see whether I’m scared of his cassock or not!’ 

‘No, you know I’m not superstitious,’ Martha replied softly. ‘But I’m very uneasy, that’s all.’ 

He stood facing her, interrupting her with a brusque gesture. 

‘That's enough, don’t you think?’ he said. ‘I’ve rented out the room, and let that be the end of it.’ 

And he added jokingly, in the tone of a bourgeois who believes he has clinched a good deal: 

‘What's certain is that I’ve let it for a hundred and fifty francs, and that'll come into the household every year.’ 

Martha had lowered her head, showing her displeasure only by a slight movement of the hands, and shutting her eyes very gently, as though to prevent the unshed tears from spilling over. 

She cast a furtive look at her children who during the altercation she had just had with their father did not seem to be listening, no doubt because they were used to Mouret showing off his sardonic side 
in scenes like this. 

‘You can come and eat now if you want to,’ grumbled Rose, going out on to the steps. 

‘That's good. Supper, children!’ Mouret cried gaily, apparently no longer in the slightest bad mood. 

The family rose. But when Désirée, who had remained solemn until now, like the poor little innocent she was, saw the whole family get up, it seemed to rekindle her anxiety. She threw herself on her 
father, stammering: 

‘Papa, one of my birds has flown away.’ 

‘A bird, my love? We'll get it back.’ 


And he stroked her and became very affectionate with her. But she made him go and look at the cage as well. When he came back with his daughter, Martha and his two sons were already in the 
dining room. The setting sun’s rays through the window showed off the pretty china plates, the children’s soup bowls, their tumblers, and the white tablecloth. The room was warm and quiet as the 
green hues in the garden faded into the darkness. Martha, comforted by this peaceful scene, was smilingly taking the lid off the soup tureen, when there was a noise in the hall. Rose, in a great state 
of agitation, ran in, stammering: ‘Abbe Faujas has arrived.’ 
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MOURET made a gesture of annoyance. He really wasn’t expecting his tenant for another two days at the earliest. He got up quickly as Abbe Faujas appeared in the doorway to the passage. He was 
a tall, strong man with a wide, square face, and a sallow complexion. Behind him, in his shadow, was an elderly woman who bore a surprising resemblance to him but she was smaller and her 
appearance was more uncouth. Seeing the table set for supper, they both hesitated: they took a discreet step back but did not retire completely. The tall black figure of the priest made a sombre mark 
on the bright whitewashed wall. 
‘Forgive us for intruding,’ he said to Mouret. ‘We have just come from Abbe Bourrette’s; he must have told you...’ 
‘No, he didn’t!’ Mouret exclaimed. ‘That's typical of him! He always seems to have descended from another planet. This very morning he told me categorically that you wouldn't be here for another two 
days ... Well, we'll have to move you in all the same.’ 
Abbe Faujas apologized. He had a deep voice and its cadences were very melodious. He was truly sorry they had arrived at such an inopportune moment. Having conveyed his apologies in a few well- 
chosen words, he turned to pay the porter who had brought his trunk. With large, muscular hands he pulled from a pocket in his cassock a purse with just the steel rings visible. Head bent, he rummaged 
round in it tentatively for a minute or two, feeling the coins with the tips of his fingers. Then, without anyone seeing the coin, the porter went away. Faujas said again, politely: 
‘Do carry on with your meal, Sir, | beg you ... Your servant will show us the rooms. She will help me carry this upstairs.’ 
He was already bending down to take one of the handles of the trunk. It was a small wooden box reinforced with strips of tin round the middle and at the corners. It looked to have been repaired on one 
of its sides with a pine cross-piece. Mouret was surprised. He glanced around for the rest of the priest’s luggage but could see nothing except a large basket which the old lady, tired though she was, 
held on to with both hands placed in front of her skirts, doggedly unwilling to put it down. Amongst the packets of linen, the corner of a comb wrapped in paper and the neck of a badly corked litre bottle 
protruded from under the raised cover. 
‘No, no, leave it,’ Mouret said, tapping the trunk lightly with his foot. ‘It can’t be very heavy. Rose will manage on her own.’ 
He was no doubt unaware of the covert scorn in his words. The old lady fixed her beady black eyes on him. Then she went back into the dining room that she had been studying ever since she arrived, 
with its table laid for supper; tight-lipped, she surveyed one thing after another. Abbe Faujas meanwhile had agreed to leave the trunk there. In the yellow dusty sunlight coming in through the garden 
door, his shabby cassock looked all red; the edges were adorned with patches; it was extremely clean but so pathetically worn that Martha, who had thus far remained in her chair with a kind of worried 
reserve, also rose. The Abbe, who, after only a cursory glance at her, had immediately glanced away, saw her get up, while not appearing to look at her at all. 
‘| beg you,’ he repeated, ‘do not disturb yourselves. We should be very sorry to interrupt your dinner.’ 
‘Well, all right!’ said Mouret, who was hungry. ‘Rose will take you up. Ask her if you need anything ... Make yourselves comfortable.’ 
Abbe Faujas, having said goodnight, was on his way to the bottom of the stairs, when Martha went over to her husband and said softly: 
‘But you have forgotten, my dear...’ 
‘What?’ he asked, seeing her hesitate. 
‘You know ... the fruit?’ 
‘Oh, you’re right, there’s the wretched fruit!’ he exclaimed in consternation. And as Abbe Faujas came back with a questioning look: ‘I am really very annoyed, Sir,’ he said. ‘Father Bourrette is surely a 
good man but it is vexing that you entrusted him with this matter ... His head is not worth two sous ... If we had known, we should have had everything ready. Instead of that, we have to move things 
around. We were using the rooms, you see. Our entire harvest of figs, apples, grapes is up there on the floor...’ 
The priest was listening with a surprise that his extreme politeness could not conceal. 
‘Oh, it won’t take us long,’ Mouret went on. ‘In ten minutes if you won't mind waiting, Rose will clear your rooms.’ 
The worried look on the Abbe’s pale face became more marked. 
‘The rooms are furnished, are they not?’ he asked. 
‘Not at all. There’s not one stick of furniture. We've never lived in them.’ 
At that the priest became agitated. His grey eyes flashed. He exclaimed, barely suppressing his anger: 
‘What! But | specifically asked him in my letter if we could rent furnished rooms. Obviously | couldn’t bring any furniture in my trunk.’ 
‘What did | tell you?’ Mouret’s voice grew louder. ‘That Bourrette is unbelievable ... He came round here, Sir, and for certain he saw the apples, because he even picked one up, declaring that he had 
rarely seen such a beautiful apple. He said that everything seemed fine and that it was just right and that he would rent the rooms.’ 
But Abbe Faujas was no longer listening; his cheeks were flushed with anger. He turned, and in an anxious and stuttering voice he said: 
‘Mother, do you hear that? There isn’t any furniture.’ 
The old lady, her thin black shawl wrapped tightly around her and not letting go of her basket, had just been creeping around inspecting the ground floor. She had got as far as the kitchen door and 
inspected its four corners; then, coming back to the steps, had slowly taken in the view of the garden. But it was the dining room that interested her most. There she stood as before opposite the laden 
table, her eyes on the steaming soup, when her son again said: 
‘Do you hear that, Mother? We shall have to go to the hotel.’ 
Without answering, she looked up. Her whole face indicated a refusal to leave this house whose every nook and cranny she was already familiar with. 
She gave a small, almost imperceptible shrug, her eyes wandering from the kitchen to the garden and from garden to dining room. 
Mouret meanwhile was becoming impatient. Seeing that neither mother nor son seemed about to go away, he went on: 
‘Unfortunately we don’t have any beds ... Well, in the attic we have a sort of truckle bed which might be all right at a pinch for Madam but | don’t know what Sir I’Abbe could sleep on.’ 
Then Madam Fauyjas finally opened her mouth. She said in a clipped, rather hoarse voice: 
‘My son can have the truckle bed ... | only need a mattress on the floor in a corner.’ 
The Abbe gave an approving nod to this arrangement. Mouret started to protest, to try and think of some other arrangement. But confronted by the satisfied expression of his new tenants, said nothing 
but made do with exchanging a look of astonishment with his wife. 
‘Tomorrow is another day,’ he said with his bourgeois dryness. ‘You will be able to get what furniture you need. Rose will go up and take away the fruit and make the beds. Would you wait a moment 
on the terrace? ... Come children, get two chairs.’ 
Ever since the priest and his mother had arrived, the children had been sitting quietly at the table. They studied the visitors curiously. The priest had seemed not to notice them; but Madam Faujas had 
stopped for a moment by each of them, as though she wished from the outset to get inside their young heads. At their father’s words all three jumped up from their chairs. 
The old lady did not sit down. As Mouret was turning round to see where she was, he saw her standing in front of one of the half-open windows in the sitting room. She was craning her neck, quietly 
finishing her inspection, like someone visiting a property for sale. The moment Rose lifted the small trunk she came back into the hall, saying simply: 
‘I'll go and help her.’ 
And she climbed the stairs after the servant. The priest did not even turn his head. He was smiling at the three children standing before him. His face could assume a most gentle expression when he 
wanted, in spite of the harshness of his brow and the hard lines around his mouth. 
‘Is that your whole family, Madam?’ he asked Martha, who had drawn near. 
‘Yes, Sir,’ she replied, embarrassed by the uncompromising look he gave her. 
But he was looking at the children again and said: 
‘These two great lads will be men before long ... Have you finished your studies, young man?’ 
He was speaking to Serge. Mouret butted in. 
‘This one has finished, though he’s the younger. When | say he’s finished, | mean he’s passed his exams but he’s gone back to school to do his year of philosophy. He’s the brains of the family ... The 
other one, the eldest, this great lump here, isn’t up to much I’m afraid. He’s already failed his baccalaureate twice, and he’s a bit of a rogue as well — he couldn’t care less.’ 
Octave listened to this criticism with a smile on his face, while Serge had bowed his head at the praise. Faujas appeared to consider them for another moment in silence. Then passing on to Désirée, 
he resumed his air of sympathy and asked: 
‘Will you allow me to be your friend, Miss?’ 
She made no answer. As though afraid of him, she went over and hid her face against her mother’s shoulder. The latter, instead of disengaging herself, put an arm round her waist and squeezed her 
tight. 
‘Please forgive her,’ she apologized, somewhat sadly. ‘She is rather weak-minded and she has remained a child ... She’s very unsophisticated ... We don’t torment her with studying. She’s fourteen 
years old and so far all she likes is animals.’ 
Désirée took heart at her mother’s comforting words. She looked up and smiled. Then, daringly: 
‘I'd like you to be my friend ... But ... tell me you never hurt flies?” 
And as everybody found that funny, she went on gravely: 
‘Octave squashes flies. It’s naughty.’ 
Abbe Faujas had sat down. He seemed very tired. He gave himself up briefly to the peace of the terrace, letting his eyes range slowly over the garden and the neighbour's trees. This great sense of 
calm, this deserted comer of a provincial town occasioned a sense of wonderment in him. The darkness fell in patches over his face. 
‘It’s lovely here,’ he said softly. 
Then he was silent, as though absorbed and lost in thought. He started slightly when Mouret said to him with a little laugh: 
‘If you don’t mind, Sir, we shall have supper.’ 
And when his wife gave him a look: 
‘Please join us and let us offer you a bowl of soup. That way you will not need to go and have dinner in the hotel ... Please do, you are welcome.’ 
‘Our sincere thanks but we are not in need of anything,’ the Abbe replied in tones of extreme politeness that did not encourage a second invitation. 
The Mourets then returned to the dining room and sat down at the table. Martha served the soup. There was soon a joyful clatter of spoons. The children chattered. Désirée laughed out loud as she 
listened to a story told by her father, delighted that they were finally about to eat. In the meantime Abbe Faujas, whom they had forgotten, stayed seated motionless on the terrace facing the setting 
sun. He did not look round; he seemed not to be listening. As the sun was about to disappear he took off his hat, no doubt finding the heat stifling. Martha, sitting in front of the window, could see his 
large bare head with short hair, greying at the temples. One last red gleam illumined this rough soldierly pate and made his tonsure look like a scar from a bludgeon. Then the glimmer of light vanished 
and the priest, coming into the shadows, was nothing but a black silhouette against the pale grey twilight. 
Unwilling to call Rose, Martha went and got a lamp herself and served up the first dish. As she came back from the kitchen, she met a woman she did not at first recognize at the bottom of the stairs. It 
was Madam Faujas. She had donned a cotton bonnet and looked like a servant, with her cotton dress fastened under the bodice with a yellow sash and knotted behind her back. She had rolled up her 
sleeves and was puffing audibly from the chores she had just completed, her big laced-up shoes tapping along the paved floor. 
‘So have you finished, Madam?’ asked Martha, with a smile. 
‘Oh, it was nothing,’ she replied. ‘It was all done with in a trice.’ 
She went down the steps and her voice modulated: 
‘Ovide, my son, you can go up if you want to. It’s all ready up there.’ 


She had to touch her son on the shoulder to draw him out of his reverie. The air was getting cooler. He shivered and followed her without a word. As he passed the door of the dining room which was 
all bright in the lamplight and buzzing with the children’s conversation, he put his head round the door and said in his suave voice: 
‘Allow me to thank you again and forgive us for this intrusion ... We do apologize...’ 
‘No no!’ Mouret cried. ‘It's we who are sorry not to be able to offer you anything better tonight.’ 
The priest raised his hand in acknowledgement and Martha again met the clear eagle-like look which had thrown her into such confusion. It was as though from the depths of his eyes, ordinarily a bleak 
grey, a light had momentarily flashed on, like those you see moving behind the sleeping fronts of people’s houses. 
‘Our priest has a gleam in his eye by the look of it, observed Mouret, laughing, when mother and son had gone. 
‘| don’t think they are very happy,’ whispered Martha. 
‘Well, he certainly doesn’t carry a goldmine in his box ... it’s light as a feather! | could have lifted it with the tip of my little finger.’ 
But his chattering was interrupted by Rose, who had come running down the stairs to tell them about the surprising events she had just witnessed. 
‘My goodness,’ she said, standing at the table where her employers were eating. ‘That woman is strong as a horse! She's over sixty-five if she’s a day and you’d never know it! She bustles around and 
works like nobody's business.’ 
‘Did she help you move the fruit?’ asked Mouret, intrigued. 
‘She did, sure enough, Sir. She carried away the fruit like this, in her apron; it was loaded fit to burst. | said to myself “Her dress won't stand it.” But nothing of the sort. It’s strong material like what | 
wear myself. We had to do more than ten trips. My arms were sore and aching. She was grumbling away and saying it wouldn't do. | think | heard a bit of swearing, if you don’t mind my saying.’ 
Mouret appeared to enjoy this greatly. 
‘And what about the beds?’ he enquired. 
‘She made up the beds ... You should see her tum a mattress. She doesn’t find it heavy, | can tell you. She takes it by the end and throws it up in the air like a feather ... And very careful she is and 
all. She tucked in the truckle bed as if it were a baby’s cot. If she’d had to put Baby Jesus to bed, she couldn’t have laid the sheets on it more lovingly ... Of the four blankets she placed three on the 
truckle bed. Just like for the pillows — she didn’t want any for herself. Her son’s got both of them.’ 
‘So is she going to sleep on the floor?’ 
‘In the corner, like a dog. She threw a mattress down on the floor in the other bedroom, saying she would sleep there, sounder than in Paradise. | couldn't persuade her to do anything else more decent. 
She claims she’s never cold and her head is too hard to mind the tiles ... | gave them water and sugar like Madam said and that was that ... All the same, they're queer folk.’ 
Rose finished serving dinner. The Mourets let the meal go on some time that evening. They chatted for a long while about the new tenants. The arrival of these two strangers was a big event in their 
usual well-ordered routine. They spoke of it as they might a disaster, adding the tiny details which invariably help to pass the long evenings in the country. Mouret in particular enjoyed small-town tittle- 
tattle. At dessert, elbows on the table, in the warmth of the dining room, he repeated for the tenth time, with the satisfied expression of a contented man: 
‘Besancon’s not done Plassans any favours, sending him ... Did you see the back of his soutane when he turned round? ... It would greatly surprise me if he had the churchwomen running after him. 
He’s too badly turned out; penitents like their priests to look smart.’ 
‘He has a pleasant enough voice,’ said the indulgent Martha. 
‘Not when he’s angry,’ Mouret replied. ‘Didn’t you hear him get cross when he discovered the apartment wasn’t furnished? He’s a rough-mannered man. You can bet he won't waste time in the 
confessionals. | am curious to know how he’s going to go about getting furniture tomorrow. As long as he pays up at least. Well anyway, | can always get hold of Abbe Bourrette — he’s the only contact 
| have.’ 
The family was not very religious. The children also made fun of the priest and his mother. Octave imitated the old lady craning her neck to peer into every corner of the room that made Désirée laugh. 
The more serious Serge stuck up for ‘those poor people’. As a rule, unless he was going to play piquet, Mouret got his candlestick at exactly ten o’clock, and went to bed; but that evening at eleven he 
was still not ready to turn in. Désirée had finally fallen asleep with her head in Martha’s lap. The two boys had gone up to their room. Mouret was still chatting away alone with his wife. 
‘How old do you think he is?’ he enquired abruptly. 
‘Who?’ said Martha who was also beginning to feel sleepy. 
‘The priest of course! What do you think? Between forty and forty-five? He’s a fine-looking fellow. What a shame he wears a soutane! He would have made a famous carabineer.’ 
Then after a silence, talking to himself and continuing to voice the thoughts that were causing him such deliberations: 
‘They arrived on the six forty-five train. So they only had time to call at the Abbe Bourrette’s before coming here ... | bet they haven’t had anything to eat. That's for sure. We should have seen them go 
out to the hotel ... Oh yes, | should dearly like to know where they could have eaten.’ 
Rose, who for a while had been moving back and forth to the dining room, waiting for her employers to go to bed before locking the doors and windows, said: 
‘| know where they ate.’ 
And when Mouret quickly turned round, she added: 
‘Yes, | went back up to see if they needed anything. | didn’t hear any noise and didn’t dare knock; | spied through the keyhole.’ 
‘But that’s very wicked,’ Martha interrupted severely. ‘You know perfectly well that | don’t like you doing that.’ 
‘Leave her alone!’ cried Mouret, who in other circumstances would have lost his temper with the inquisitive servant. ‘You looked through the keyhole?’ 
‘Yes, Sir, it was for a good reason.’ 
‘Of course. So what were they doing?’ 
‘Well, Sir, they were eating ... | saw them eating off one corner of the truckle bed. The old lady had spread out a napkin. Each time they poured out some wine they laid the litre bottle back down on the 
pillow.’ 
‘But what were they eating?’ 
‘| don’t exactly know, Sir. It seemed like the remains of some paté out of a newspaper. They had some apples too, some small apples that didn’t look very nice.’ 
‘And were they chatting? Could you hear what they were saying?’ 
‘No, Sir, they weren't chatting ... | stayed up there a good quarter of an hour spying on them. They weren't saying anything. They just ate and ate!’ 
Martha had got to her feet, waking Désirée, as though she were going upstairs. Her husband’s curiosity pained her. The latter finally decided to get up himself, while old Rose, who was religious, went 
on muttering: 
‘That poor dear man must have been ravenous. His mother passed him the biggest morsels and took pleasure in watching him eat ... Well anyway, he’s going to sleep in some lovely white sheets. | 
hope the smell of the fruit doesn’t bother him. It doesn’t smell very nice in the room, you know, with that sharp smell of apples and pears. And not a stick of furniture, nothing except the bed in the 
corner. If it were me | should be scared, I’d keep the light on all night.’ 
Mouret had taken his candlestick. He remained a moment in front of Rose, summing up the evening with the words of a man disturbed in his usual thinking: ‘It’s extraordinary.’ 
Then he joined his wife at the foot of the stairs. She was already in bed and asleep while he was listening to the faint noises coming from the floor above. The priest's room was directly above theirs. 
He heard him open the window quietly and it much intrigued him. He raised his head from the pillow, desperately fighting sleep, dying to know how long the priest would remain at the window. But sleep 
got the better of him. Mouret was sleeping like a log before he could hear the muffled squeak of the catch again. On the floor above, Faujas, bareheaded, was staring out into the darkness. He remained 
there for a long time, happy to be finally alone, absorbed in the thoughts that caused such harshness across his brow. He could sense on the floor below the tranquil slumber of this house he had only 
been in for a few hours: the pure respiration of the children, the honest breathing of Martha, and the sound of Mouret’s heavy, regular breath as he slept. And there was a touch of disdain as well as 
defiance in the way he lifted his head as though to see into the distance, to the furthest houses in the little sleeping town. The tall trees in the gardens of the sub-prefecture formed a dark mass, Sir 
Rastoil’s pear trees stretched out their thin, twisted branches; after that, there was a sea of darkness, a void from which not a sound could be heard. The town was as innocent as a young girl rocking 
a cradle. Faujas stretched out his arms in an ironic challenge, as though he wanted to pull Plassans to his broad chest and suffocate it. He muttered: ‘So much for those fools smiling this evening as 
they saw me crossing their streets!’ 
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NEXT day, Mouret spent the morning spying on his new tenant. This occupation would fill the empty hours he spent at home fussing around, tidying things that had not been put away, picking quarrels 
with his wife and children. From now on he had something to keep him busy, a distraction, something to take him away from his daily routine. As he said, he didn’t care for priests and this first one that 
had entered his life interested him to an extraordinary degree. This priest brought with him a whiff of mystery; a stranger who made him rather anxious. Although he brazened it out, declaring himself 
to be a ‘Voltairean’ freethinker, he felt an incredulity, a bourgeois frisson vis-a-vis the priest, in which there was more than a touch of lively curiosity. 
Not a sound came from the second floor. On the stairs, Mouret listened hard, and even risked going up to the attic. His step slowed as he went along the landing; he was greatly agitated by what 
sounded like a shuffling of slippers behind the door. Unable to discover anything definite, he went down to the garden and walked around under the arbour at the bottom, looking up and trying to see 
through the windows what was happening in the rooms. But not even the shadow of the priest could be seen. Madam Faujas, who, no doubt, did not have any curtains, had hung some sheets over the 
glass for the time being. 
At lunch Mouret seemed very put out. 
‘Are they dead up there?’ he said as he cut the bread for the children. ‘Martha, you haven't heard them moving around?’ 
‘No, dear. | haven't been listening.’ 
Rose shouted from the kitchen: 
‘They haven't been up there for a while. If they are out and about still, they must have gone a long way.’ 
Mouret called the cook and questioned her in detail. 
‘They went out, Sir. The mother first and the priest afterwards. They step so quiet | shouldn’t have seen them, if their shadows hadn't passed in front of the kitchen window when they opened the door 
... [looked out into the street to see. But they had slipped off smartly, | can tell you.’ 
‘That's very strange. Then - where was |?’ 
‘| believe Sir was at the bottom of the garden looking at the grapes in the arbour.’ 
That had the effect of putting Mouret in a frightful mood. He heaped insults upon the priesthood: they were all sly; they were up to all kinds of tricks the devil himself was no match for them; they affected 
a ridiculous prudery, to such an extent that no one had ever seen a priest shaving. In the end, he was wishing he hadn't rented rooms to this priest he’d never met. 
‘You are to blame as well!’ he said to his wife, getting up from the table. 
Martha was about to protest and remind him of their discussion the day before. But she raised her eyes, looked at him, and said nothing. He, however, could not bring himself to go out as he usually 
did. He went back and forth from dining room to garden, picking up this and that, pretending that everything was untidy, that the house was turned upside down. Then he got cross with Serge and 
Octave who, he said, had left half an hour early for school. 
‘Isn't Papa going out?’ Désirée asked in her mother’s ear. ‘He wil! get on our nerves if he stays here.’ 
Martha made her be quiet. Mouret spoke finally about some business he had to complete in the course of the day. He did not have a moment. He couldn't even have a day's rest at home, if he needed 
it. He left, in despair at not being there, and not to be on watch. 
In the evening when he got back he was in a fever of curiosity. 
‘What news of the priest?’ he asked before he had even taken off his coat. 
Martha was working in her usual place, on the terrace. 
‘The priest?’ she repeated in some surprise. ‘Oh yes, the priest ... | haven’t seen him. | think he has moved his things in. Rose told me someone had brought some furniture.’ 
‘That's what | was afraid of,’ cried Mouret. ‘I should have been there; the furniture is my guarantee after all ... | knew you wouldn't budge from your chair. You don’t have much sense, my dear ... Rose! 
Rose!’ 


And when the cook had arrived: 

‘Did anyone bring furniture for the people upstairs?’ 

‘Yes, Sir. In a little cart. | recognized Bergasse’s cart, the dealer on the market. Well, none of it was very heavy. Madam Faujas was following it. As she came up the Rue Balande, she even lent the 
fellow who was pushing it a hand.’ 

‘But you saw the furniture at least. Did you count the pieces?’ 

‘Of course, Sir. | went and stood in the doorway. They all went by in front of me, and that didn’t seem to please Madam Faujas. Let me see ... First they took up an iron bedstead, then a chest of 
drawers, two tables, four chairs ... | think that was all ... And the things weren't new. | shouldn't give a hundred and fifty francs for the whole lot.’ 

‘But you should have let Madam know; we can’t rent to them in such conditions ... I'll have to go and have it out with Bourrette straight away.’ 

He was getting angry, and was about to leave the house when Martha managed to stop him in his tracks: 

‘Listen, | was forgetting ... They paid six months’ rent in advance.’ 

‘Oh? So they've paid?’ he stammered in a voice that sounded almost annoyed. 

‘Yes, the old lady came down and gave me this.’ 

She rummaged around in her work table and gave her husband seventy-five francs in coins of a hundred centimes, carefully wrapped in a piece of newspaper. Mouret counted the money, muttering: 
‘If they pay, they are free to ... All the same they are a strange pair. It’s true, not everybody's well off. But even if you don’t have a penny that’s no reason to behave so suspiciously.’ 

‘| meant to tell you as well,’ Martha said when she saw he had calmed down, ‘the old lady asked if we would mind letting her have the truckle bed; | told her we weren't using it and that she could keep 
it as long as she wanted.’ 

‘That was right, we must be obliging ... | told you, what | don’t care for with these devilish priests is that you never know what they are thinking or doing. That aside, you often come across some very 
decent men amongst them.’ 

The money seemed to have consoled him. He made jokes, pestered Serge to tell him about the Missions to China which he was reading at the moment. During dinner he pretended not to concern 
himself any more with the folk upstairs. But when Octave recounted that he had seen Abbe Faujas coming out of the bishop's palace, Mouret could no longer contain himself. At dessert he went back 
to the conversation of the day before. Then he was somewhat ashamed, for beneath the thick skin of a retired businessman he possessed a fine soul. Above all he had a lot of common sense, a 
rightness of judgement which caused him more often than not to hit on the mot juste in the midst of all the provincial tittle-tattle. 

‘After all,’ he said as he went to bed, ‘it’s not good to poke your nose into the affairs of other people ... The priest can do as he pleases. It’s vexing to feel we have to talk about these people all the time; 
| wash my hands of them from now on.’ 

A week went by. Mouret had gone back to his usual occupations; he prowled about the house, chatted to the children, spent his afternoons out concluding business deals as he liked, and never saying 
a word about them; ate and slept like a man for whom life is a gentle slope, without shocks or surprises of any kind. The house became deadly quiet once more. Martha was at her accustomed place, 
on the terrace at her small work table. Désirée was playing at her side. The two boys came home boisterously, at the same times of the day. And Rose the cook got cross, grumbled at everybody, while 
the garden and the dining room remained in a calm and somnolent state. 

‘Far be it from me to say so,’ Mouret said again to his wife, ‘but you can see that you were wrong thinking that if we rented out the second floor it would interfere with our lives. We are quieter than ever, 
the house is smaller but happier.’ 

And he sometimes looked up to the windows on the second floor that Madam Faujas had hung with thick cotton curtains the day after they moved in. Not a single fold in those curtains moved. There 
was something self-satisfied about them — they conveyed a smug feeling of cold, rigid holiness. Behind them a monastic silence, a stillness, seemed to be deepening. From time to time the windows 
were partly opened, so that you could see the shadow on the high ceilings between the white curtains. But in spite of Mouret’s watchfulness he never managed to see the hand that opened or shut 
them; he did not even hear the squeaking of the catch. No human sound came down from the apartment. 

At the end of the first week, Mouret still had not set eyes on Abbe Faujas again. This man living so close to him and whom he never caught even a glimpse of, drove him in the end into a state of 
nervous anxiety. In spite of his efforts to appear indifferent, he fell again to questioning everyone, he began to make enquiries. 

‘So you haven't seen anything of him?’ he asked his wife. 

‘| thought | caught sight of him yesterday when he came back but I’m not sure ... His mother always wears a black dress, so perhaps it was her.’ 

And, as he plied her with questions, she told him what she knew. 

‘Rose says he definitely goes out every day. He even stays out quite a long time ... As to the mother, she is regular as clockwork. She comes down at seven each morning to get her provisions. She 
has a large basket that is always closed, in which she must carry everything — coal, bread, wine, food, for you never see a tradesman arrive with them ... Anyway they are extremely polite. Rose says 
they say good day when they meet her. But more often than not she doesn’t even hear them come downstairs.’ 

‘They must prepare some odd meals up there,’ muttered Mouret, who had not gleaned a thing from this information. 

Another evening when Octave said he had seen Abbe Faujas go into Saint-Saturnin, his father asked about his demeanour and how passers-by reacted to him, and what he was going to do in the 
church. 

‘Oh, don’t be so inquisitive!’ laughed the young man ... ‘He didn’t look very good in the sun with that red soutane ... that’s all | know. | even noticed that he was walking along by the houses in the 
narrow strip of shade, where his soutane looked blacker. He’s not vain you know, he puts his head down and walks quickly ... Two girls began to laugh at him when he crossed the square. He raised 
his head and smiled very kindly at them, didn’t he, Serge?’ 

Serge added that several times when they were coming home from school he had been following Abbe Faujas from a distance as he was coming back from Saint-Saturnin. He crossed the road without 
saying a word to anyone. He didn’t seem to know a soul, and was in some way ashamed of the half-concealed mockery he could feel around him. 

‘So are they talking about him in town?’ asked Mouret, his interest at its height. 

‘Nobody talked to me about the priest,’ replied Octave. 

‘Yes,’ said Serge, ‘they are talking about him. Abbe Bourrette’s nephew told me that they didn’t think much of him in the church. They don’t like those priests who come from distant parts. And besides 
he looks so unhappy ... When they get used to him they'll leave him alone, poor fellow. But at first they have to make up their minds about him.’ 

At that point Martha suggested that the two boys shouldn’t answer people if anyone asked them about the priest. 

‘Oh, they can answer,’ cried Mouret. ‘We don’t know anything that would compromise hin, that’s certain.’ 

From that moment quite innocently and without any malicious intent he made his children into spies and set them to follow the priest. Octave and Serge had to recount everything that people were 
saying about him in town, and were given orders to follow him whenever they happened to meet him. But that source of information soon ran dry. The muttered rumours occasioned by the arrival of a 
priest who was strange to the diocese had stopped. The town seemed to have forgiven the ‘poor fellow’ in his worn-out soutane who scurried along its narrow shaded streets; but all they felt for him 
now was disdain. For his part, the priest walked straight to the cathedral and came back again, always taking the same route. Octave said jokingly that he even counted the paving stones. 

Inside the house Mouret wanted to make use of Désirée, who never went out. He took her to the bottom of the garden in the evening and listened to her prattle about what she had seen and done 
during the day; he tried to get her talking about the folk on the second floor. 

‘Listen,’ he said to her one day, ‘tomorrow when the window is open you can throw your ball up into their room and go and ask them for it back.’ 

The next day she threw her ball up; but she had only got as far as the steps when the ball, thrown by an invisible hand, came bouncing back on to the terrace. Her father, who had been relying on the 
kind little girl to repair relations that had been broken on the first day, despaired then of his attempts. He was evidently coming up against the priest's very decided wish to keep himself barricaded in 
his own apartment. This struggle only made his curiosity burn more fiercely. He took to gossiping in corners with the cook, much to the disapproval of Martha who chided him for his undignified 
behaviour. But he got angry and told lies. As he felt he was in the wrong, he took to chatting to Rose surreptitiously about the Faujas. 

One moming, Rose beckoned him to follow her into the kitchen. 

‘Oh, there you are, Sir,’ she said, shutting the door. ‘I've been watching for you to come down for a good hour.’ 

‘Have you found something out?’ 

‘You shall see ... Yesterday | chatted to Madam Faujas for more than an hour.’ 

Mouret was thrilled. He sat down on a kitchen chair which had lost its straw, in the midst of yesterday's dishcloths and vegetable peelings. 

‘Quick, tell me,’ he urged. 

‘Well,’ said the cook, ‘I was at the front door saying hello to Sir Rastoil’s maid when Madam Faujas came down to empty a bucket of dirty water into the gutter. Instead of going upstairs again and not 
turning round, as usual, she stayed looking at me for a minute or two. | thought she wanted to have a chat. | said to her that it had been a fine day and the wine harvest would be good ... She answered 
“Yes, it will’ in an indifferent kind of way and wasn't in any hurry to go, her being a woman who doesn’t own any land and so isn’t interested in that sort of thing at all. But she’d put down her bucket and 
didn’t go. She even leaned against the wall, beside me...’ 

‘So what did she tell you?’ asked Mouret, in a torment of impatience. 

‘| wasn't so silly as to ask her lots of questions, you understand; she would have run away ... In a roundabout way | brought the conversation round to what she might be interested in. As the priest-in- 
charge of Saint-Saturnin, that nice Sir Compan, just went by, | told her that he had been very ill, and hadn't long to live and that they would find it hard to find a replacement for him in the cathedral. She 
was all ears, | can tell you. She even asked me what was wrong with him. Then, bit by bit | talked to her about our bishop. Monsignor Rousselot is a very good gentleman. She didn’t know how old he 
was. | told her he is sixty, that he is rather soft as well, and sometimes lets people tread all over him. They often say that Sir Fenil, the assistant bishop, does whatever he wants at the bishopric ... The 
old lady was really interested; she would have been there in the street till tomorrow morning.’ 

Mouret made a gesture of despair. 

‘After all that,’ he cried, ‘I can see that the chatting was done entirely by you ... But what did she say?’ 

‘Wait, let me finish, Rose went on calmly. ‘l was coming to that ... | ended up telling her about us so as to get her to talk. | told her you were Sir Francois Mouret, a former businessman from Marseilles 
and that in fifteen years you made your fortune in wine, oil, and almonds. And | told her that you chose to come and enjoy the fruits of your earnings in Plassans, a quiet town where your wife’s relatives 
live. | even found a way of telling her that Madam is your cousin, that you are forty years old and she is thirty-seven and that you are a very happy family. You weren't to be seen on the Cours Sauvaire 
very often. Well, the whole story ... She seemed very interested. She kept answering “Yes, yes”, and wasn’t in any hurry to go. When | stopped, she nodded, like this, as if to say that she was listening 
and | should go on ... And we went on chatting like that till it was dark, like good friends, leaning against the wall.’ 

Mouret had risen, in a rage. 

‘What!’ he cried. ‘Is that all! ... She made you natter away for an hour and told you nothing!’ 

‘When it got dark, she said: “It’s getting cooler.” And she took her bucket again and went upstairs.’ 

‘You are a complete fool! That old woman is worth ten of you! Oh, how they must be laughing now they know everything they wanted to know about us ... Rose, you are a complete fool!’ 

The old cook was not of a patient temperament. She began to stomp around, clattering the pans and saucepans, crumpling cloths and throwing them about. 

‘You know, Sir,’ she brought out, ‘if you’ve only come into my kitchen to call me names you needn’t bother. You can get out ... What | did was only to make you happy. If Madam found us here doing 
what we are doing she would tell me off, and she’d be right, because it’s not good ... After all | couldn't tear the words out of the lady’s mouth, could |? ... | went about it the same as anybody would. | 
chatted, | told her your business. And it’s too bad for you if she didn’t talk about herself. Go and ask her if it means so much to you. Perhaps you won't be so foolish as me, Sir...’ 

She had raised her voice. Mouret thought it would be wise to make good his escape, shutting the kitchen door behind him, so that his wife wouldn’t hear. But Rose opened the door again behind his 
back, shouting to him in the hall: 

‘| shan’t do anything else — you can get somebody else to do your dirty work if you want.’ 

Mouret was beaten. He remained somewhat bitter about his defeat. Resentfully, he consoled himself by saying that the people on the top floor were of no importance. He gradually put about a view 
amongst all his acquaintances that became current in the town. Abbe Faujas was regarded as a priest without any means or ambition, completely detached from the goings-on in the diocese. It was 
thought he was ashamed of his poverty, accepting the chores in the cathedral that no one else wanted, and hiding as much as possible in the shadows, where he seemed to be happy. About one thing 


only they were curious — the reason why he had come to Plassans from Besancon. Certain tales were going round. But the suggestions seemed to be random. Even Mouret, who had enjoyed spying 
on his tenants to pass the time, in much the same way as he would have played at cards or bowls, was beginning to forget that a priest was lodging in his house. And then something new occurred to 
occupy him. 

One afternoon as he was coming home he noticed Abbe Faujas going up the Rue Balande ahead of him. He slowed down. He studied him in a leisurely fashion. It was the first time he had seen him 
in full daylight like that during the month that the priest had been lodging in the house. The priest was still wearing his old cassock; he was walking slowly with his three-cornered hat in his hand, his 
head bare, in spite of the chilly wind. Not a soul could be seen in the steep street, with its great bare house fronts, their shutters closed. Mouret, hastening, ended up walking on tiptoe in case the priest 
heard him and eluded him. But as they were both approaching Sir Rastoil’s house, a group of people came out of the Place de la Sous-Prefecture and entered it. Abbe Faujas made a slight detour to 
avoid these gentlemen. He watched the door close. Then, stopping abruptly, he turned round just in front of his proprietor who was directly behind him. ‘I am delighted to meet like this,’ he said with 
impeccable politeness. ‘l would have permitted myself to intrude on your privacy this evening ... On the day we last had any rain, some wet came through the ceiling in my room that | should like to 
point out to you.’ 

Mouret stood before him, and said in an embarrassed way that he was at his disposal. And as they went in together he asked him what time would be convenient for him to come up and see the ceiling. 
‘At once if you please,’ the priest replied. ‘If it's not too inconvenient.’ Mouret followed him upstairs, stunned while Rose watched them climb each step as she stood in amazement at the kitchen door. 
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WHEN Mouret got up to the top floor, he was more excited than a schoolboy about to enter a woman’s bedroom for the first time. The unexpected satisfying of a long pent-up desire, the hope of seeing 
something completely extraordinary, made him quite breathless. In the meantime Abbe Faujas, hiding the key in his large fingers, had inserted it into the keyhole, the iron making no sound at all. The 
door slid open as if on velvet hinges. The priest stood aside and ushered Mouret in without a word. 
The cotton curtains hanging at the two windows were so thick that the room was a pale chalky colour, like the half-light in a walled cell. This room was huge, with a high ceiling and clean, if faded, 
wallpaper of a washed-out yellow hue. Mouret ventured in, and, stepping gingerly over the tiles, as polished as ice, he seemed to feel the cold beneath the soles of his shoes. He risked a covert look 
at the iron curtainless bedstead, whose sheets were so tightly tucked in that you would have supposed it to be a white stone bench placed in a corner. A chest of drawers that looked lost at the other 
side of the room, and a small table placed in the middle, with two chairs, one in front of each window, completed the furnishings. Not a piece of paper on the table, not an object on the chest of drawers, 
not a piece of clothing on the walls: bare wood, bare marble, bare walls. Above the chest, a large black wooden Christ cut through this grey bareness with his dark cross. 
‘Come in, Sir,’ the priest said. ‘Come over here. It’s in this corner that a mark on the ceiling has appeared.’ 
But Mouret was in no hurry; he was enjoying himself. Although he didn’t see the strange objects that he had vaguely anticipated, the room held a particular smell for this man of reason. To him it smelled 
of the priesthood, of a man who was not as other men are, a man who blows out the candle before he changes his shirt, a man who doesn’t leave his underclothes or his razor lying around. What he 
found irritating was that he couldn’t see anything left on the furniture or in the corners which might possibly give him some hypothesis to work on. The room resembled the fellow himself — silent, cold, 
polished, and impenetrable. To his great surprise he did not, as he had expected, get the impression of poverty. On the contrary, it made him feel as he had felt once before, one day when he had gone 
into the very richly furnished drawing-room of a prefect in Marseilles. The large Christ seemed to occupy it entirely with its black arms. 
But he had to attend to Abbe Faujas, who was summoning him to the recess. 
‘Can you see the stain?’ the Abbe asked. ‘It’s not quite as clear as it was yesterday.’ 
Mouret stood on tiptoe and screwed up his eyes but could not see anything. When the priest drew back the curtains, he could just about make out a slight rusty discolouration. 
‘Nothing very serious,’ he murmured. 
‘Of course. But | thought | should let you know ... It must have come in through the roof.’ 
‘Yes, that’s right. Through the roof.’ 
Mouret made no further remark. He was looking at the room illuminated in the harsh light of day. It looked less solemn but it still revealed nothing. In fact, not one speck of dust betrayed anything of the 
Abbe’s life. 
‘In any case,’ the latter continued, ‘we might perhaps have a look out of the window ... Wait a moment.’ 
And he opened the window. But Mouret cried that he would not hear of disturbing him any more, that it was a trivial matter and that the workers would soon be able to find the hole. 
‘You are not disturbing me in the least, | assure you,’ insisted the Abbe kindly. ‘I know owners like to see for themselves ... Look at it all carefully, | do beg you ... It is your house.’ 
As he uttered this last sentence, he actually smiled that was a rare occurrence; then when he and Mouret had leaned over the rail and looked up at the guttering, he started to hold forth like an architect 
about how the stain could have got there. 
‘| think there is a slight sinking of the tiles, you know, perhaps there is even a broken one among them; unless it is that crack you can see along the cornice up there that goes right through into the 
retaining wall.’ 
‘Quite possibly,’ Mouret answered. ‘I don’t mind telling you, Sir, that | don’t know anything about that. The builder will see to it.’ 
The priest stopped talking about repairs then. He stood there quietly looking at the gardens down below. Mouret, leaning on his elbows next to him, did not dare to withdraw in case it seemed impolite. 
And he was completely won over when his tenant said quietly, after a pause: 
‘You have a lovely garden, Sir.’ 
‘Oh, nothing out of the ordinary,’ he replied. ‘There were some very fine trees that | had to have taken down, you couldn't grow anything in the shade beneath them. Well, what can you do? You have 
to think of what's useful. This bit of land is enough for us — we have enough vegetables for the whole season.’ 
The Abbe, surprised, asked him to elaborate. The garden was one of those old provincial gardens, enclosed by arbours and neatly quartered by large box hedges. In the middle was a narrow pond 
with no water in it. One quarter only was for flowers. In the other three that had fruit trees planted at each corner, grew some magnificent cabbages and splendid lettuces. The paths were maintained 
in the conventional fashion with yellow sand. 
‘It’s a little paradise,’ repeated Abbe Faujas. 
‘Well, of course there are disadvantages,’ said Mouret, pretending he didn’t have enormous satisfaction at hearing such praise for his house and garden. ‘For example, you must have noticed that we 
are on a slope here. The gardens are in terraces. So Sir Rastoil’s is lower than mine, and mine is also lower than the garden at the sub-prefecture. The rain causes a great deal of damage. Then — and 
this is even more disagreeable — the people from the sub-prefecture can see into my place, the more so because they have built that terrace overlooking my wall. It’s true that | can see into Sir Rastoil’s 
garden but that’s poor compensation, | assure you, since | never concern myself with what anyone else is doing.’ 
The priest seemed to be listening sympathetically, nodding, not asking any questions. He watched his landlord gesturing with his hands as he explained. 
‘Now there is one more thing that annoys me,’ continued the latter, pointing to an alley that ran along the bottom of the garden. ‘Do you see that little lane in between two high walls? It’s the Impasse 
des Chevillottes, leading to the tradesman’s gate which opens on to the property belonging to the sub-prefecture. All the neighbouring houses have a gate giving on to the Impasse and there are strange 
comings and goings all the time ... I've got children so I’ve had a couple of nails put in and had mine properly blocked up.’ 
He winked at the priest, perhaps hoping he might enquire as to the nature of these strange comings and goings. But the priest didn’t flinch; he examined the Impasse des Chevillottes without manifesting 
any further curiosity, before shifting his quiet gaze back to the Mourets’ garden. Down below in her usual place Martha was hemming table napkins. At first she had looked up abruptly on hearing the 
voices. Then, astonished to see her husband at the second-floor window keeping company with the priest, she had gone back to her work. She seemed no longer aware of their presence. Yet Mouret 
had raised his voice, as though unconsciously showing off, delighted at managing at last to get into this apartment that had up until now remained so obstinately shut. From time to time the priest let 
his unruffled gaze fall upon the woman, whose slanting nape and abundant black hair tied in a chignon were all that was visible to him. 
There was a silence. Abbe Faujas still did not seem inclined to come away from the window. Now he appeared to be studying the neighbour's flower beds. Sir Rastoil’s garden was set out in the English 
style, with little paths and small lawns, intersected by small corbeilles of flowers. At the bottom was a rotunda with trees and beneath them a table and some rustic chairs. 
‘Sir Rastoil is very rich,’ Mouret went on, following the direction of the priest's gaze. ‘His garden costs him a fortune. The waterfall, out of view over there behind the trees, cost more than three hundred 
francs. And not a single vegetable, nothing but flowers. At one time the ladies even talked of cutting down the fruit trees; that would be nothing short of murder, for the pear trees are superb. Bah! He’s 
right to organize his garden to suit himself, if he’s got the wherewithal!’ 
And as the priest was still silent, he continued, turning to him: ‘You know Sir Rastoil, don’t you? He takes a walk every morning under the trees from eight till nine. A stout man, rather short and bald, 
clean-shaven and with a head as round as a ball! It was his sixtieth birthday at the beginning of August, | think. He’s been president of our civil tribunal for nearly twenty years. They say he’s a good 
sort of fellow. We don’t have much to do with each other. Good morning, good evening, and that’s it.’ 
He stopped, seeing several people go down the steps of the house next door and make their way to the trees at the bottom. 
‘Oh, that’s right,’ he said, lowering his voice. ‘It's Tuesday today ... They are having dinner at the Rastoils’.’ 
Faujas had not been able to restrain a slight movement. He had leaned out for a better view. Two priests walking beside two tall girls seemed to be of particular interest to him. 
‘Do you know who those gentlemen are?’ Mouret asked. 
And when Faujas made a vague gesture: 
‘They were crossing the Rue Balande just when we met ... The tall young man who is between the young Rastoil girls is Abbe Surin, our bishop’s secretary. They say he’s a very nice lad. | see him 
playing shuttlecock with these two girls in the summer ... The elderly man you see just behind them is one of our assistant bishops, Abbe Fenil. He’s the director of the seminary. A formidable man, 
sharp and thrusting. I’m sorry he’s not turing round. You would see his eyes ... I’m surprised you don’t know these gentlemen.’ 
‘| don’t go out very much,’ the priest replied; ‘I don’t have much to do with anyone in the town.’ 
‘Oh but you should! You must often be bored ... Well, Sir, one couldn't in all fairness accuse you of being nosey. Good heavens, you've been here a month and you don’t even know that Sir Rastoil 
entertains people to dinner every Tuesday! How could you not notice that from this window!’ 
Mouret chuckled. He was making fun of the priest. Then, in confidential tones: 
‘See that tall old gentleman accompanying Madam Rastoil? Yes, that thin one, the man with the wide-brimmed hat. That’s Sir Bourdeu, the former prefect of the Dréme, made redundant by the 1848 
Revolution. | bet you didn’t know him either? ... And Sir Maffre, the justice of the peace? That man all in white, with his eyes popping out of his head, bringing up the rear with Sir Rastoil. Well, there’s 
no excuse not to know about him. He’s the honorary canon of Saint-Satumin ... Between you and me, people accuse him of killing his wife with his cruelty and greed.’ 
He stopped, looked the priest straight in the eyes and said abruptly in his jocular tone: 
‘You must forgive me, Sir but | am nota religious man.’ 
The priest again made a vague gesture with his hand, the gesture that was his answer to everything, and dispensed him from any further clarification. 
‘No, I’m not a religious man,’ Mouret went on in the same jocular tone. ‘We must allow everybody their freedoms, mustn't we? ... The Rastoils go to church. You must have seen the mother and 
daughters at Saint-Saturnin. They are your parishioners ... Those poor girls! Angéline, the eldest, is well over twenty-six; the other one, Aurélie, will soon be twenty-four. And they're no beauties, with 
their sallow faces and sulky looks. The worst thing is that the elder of the two has to be married off first. They will find someone in the end, because of the dowry ... As for the mother, that fat little 
woman who walks along as docilely as a sheep, she gives poor old Rastoil a hard time.’ 
He winked his left eye, a habitual tic of his when he made one of his somewhat risqué jokes. The priest's eyes had been cast downward, in the expectation he would continue; but then, as the other 
man did not speak, he looked up again and observed the guests in the next door garden as they sat down under the trees at the round table. 
Mouret continued his explanations. 
‘They'll stay there where it’s cool till dinner time. It’s the same every Tuesday ... That Surin fellow is quite a success. Look at him, laughing out loud with Miss Aurélie ... Oh, the assistant bishop has 
seen us. | say, see the look he gives me! He doesn't like me, because | had a disagreement with one of his relatives ... But wherever is Abbe Bourrette? We haven't seen him, have we? That’s very 
odd. He never misses one of Sir Rastoil’s Tuesdays. He must be ill ... You do know him. What a good man he is! God’s workhorse.’ 
But Abbe Faujas was no longer listening. His eyes met those of Abbe Fenil again and again. He didn’t look away but went on contemplating the assistant bishop with perfect sangfroid. He had settled 
himself more conspicuously next to the window, and his eyes seemed to have got wider. 


‘Here come the youngsters,’ Mouret continued, seeing three young people arrive. ‘The oldest is the Rastoils’ son; he has just passed his law exams. The other two are the magistrate’s children, they 
are still at school ... By the way, why haven’t my two scamps come in yet?’ 
At that precise moment Octave and Serge appeared on the terrace. They leaned against the ramp, teasing Désirée who came to sit beside her mother. The children, seeing their father on the top floor, 
lowered their voices and suppressed their laughter. 
‘All my little family,’ said Mouret with some satisfaction. ‘Our family stays at home and we don’t have people round. Our garden is a little paradise all to itself and | defy Satan to come and tempt us 
here.’ 
He laughed as he said this, because deep down he was enjoying himself at the expense of the priest. The latter had brought his gaze slowly back to the group formed by his landlord’s family just below 
his window. He dwelt upon them for a minute or two and took in the old garden with its square vegetable patches surrounded by high box hedges; he looked again at Sir Rastoil’s pretentious garden 
paths; and then, as if attempting to draw up a plan of the whole terrain, he went on to consider the garden of the sub-prefecture. They had only a wide lawn in the middle, a carpet of grass rolling gently 
away; shrubs with leaves still clinging to them filled the beds; tall chestnuts with dense foliage made this patch of land squashed in between its neighbours more park than garden. 
But Abbe Faujas was ostentatiously staring down under the chestnut trees. He murmured, after a slight hesitation: 
‘These gardens are very lively ... There are folk in the one on the left too.’ 
Mouret raised his eyes. 
‘As there are every afternoon,’ he said calmly. ‘They're friends of Sir Pequeur des Saulaies, our sub-prefect ... In the summer they get together in the evenings as well, around the pond that is out of 
sight on the left ... Oh, Sir Condamin is back. That handsome elderly man, young-looking, with a good complexion. He’s our forestry commissioner, a fellow you always meet astride a horse, wearing 
gloves and tight jodphurs. And he’s a born liar! He’s not from these parts. He recently married a very young woman ... Ah well, it’s no concern of mine, I’m glad to say.’ 
He lowered his head again hearing Désirée, who was playing with Serge, laugh her girlish laugh. But the priest, reddening slightly, drew his attention back to the garden, asking: 
‘Is that the sub-prefect, the stout man in the white tie?’ 
This question tickled Mouret enormously. 
‘Oh no,’ he answered with a laugh. ‘I can see you don’t know Sir Péqueur des Saulaies. He’s not quite forty. He is tall, handsome, very distinguished-looking. The stout man is Doctor Porquier, the 
doctor who looks after Plassans society. A happy man, | can tell you. The only worry he has is his son, Guillaume ... Now you see the two people sitting on the bench, with their backs to us? That's Sir 
Paloque, the magistrate, and his wife. The ugliest married couple hereabouts. Nobody can tell which one is uglier, the wife or the husband. Lucky they don’t have any children.’ 
And Mouret began to laugh more loudly. He worked himself up, gesticulating and thumping on the windowsill. 
‘No,’ he went on, nodding first at the Rastoils’ garden and then at the garden of the sub-prefecture, ‘just to look at those two does me a power of good ... Politics is not your business, my dear Abbe, or 
you would find it very amusing ... Just imagine that, rightly or wrongly, | am held to be a Republican. Because of my job | travel quite a bit in the countryside; the farmers are my friends; | was even 
spoken of as a future regional councillor; in short, my name is well-known ... Well, on my right, | have at the Rastoils’ the flower of the Legitimists, and on my left, at the sub-prefect’s, the bigwigs of the 
Empire. What do you say to that? Rather amusing, isn’t it? My poor old garden that’s so quiet, my little corner of paradise between these two enemy camps. I’m always afraid they might throw stones 
at each other over my walls ... Their stones could land in my garden, you realise.’ 
Mouret found this joke utterly delightful. He drew nearer to the priest, with the air of an old gossip about to embark on a lengthy tale. 
‘Plassans is most odd, from a political point of view. The coup d’état succeeded here because the town is conservative. But above all else, it is Legitimist, and Orléanist, so much so that the very next 
day after the Empire was declared, it tried to dictate its conditions. As nobody listened, they got angry and went over to the opposing side. Yes, Sir, to the opposition. Last year we elected as our deputy 
the Marquis of Lagrifoul, an old nobleman of mediocre intelligence but whose election certainly annoyed the sub-prefecture ... And look, there he is, Sir Pequeur des Saulaies; he’s with the mayor, Sir 
Delangre.’ 
The priest looked at him with great interest. The sub-prefect, very brown, was smiling, under his waxed moustache. He was irreproachably correct; his aura was that of a fine officer and an amiable 
diplomat. Next to him the mayor was explaining something, in a frenzy of gestures and words. He was small, square-shouldered, and with a ravaged face that made him look almost puppet-like. He 
was certainly rather garrulous. 
‘The affair nearly made Sir Péqueur des Saulaies ill, Mouret went on. ‘He believed the election of the official candidate was a fait accompli ... | thought it was very funny. On the evening of the election 
the sub-prefecture garden was all dark and sinister, like a cemetery. Whereas at the Rastoils’ there were candles under the trees and laughter and a great noise of victory. From the street side you 
can’t see anything at all but in the garden, on the other hand, they do what they like, they unwind ... Well, | see some strange things but | don’t say anything.’ 
He restrained himself briefly, as though he did not want to say any more. But the burning desire to talk was too much for him. 
‘Now,’ he went on, ‘I wonder what they are going to do in the sub-prefecture. Their candidate will never win again. They don’t know the area, they haven't any clout. | was assured that Sir Pequeur des 
Saulaies was to be given a prefecture if the election had gone well. | don’t believe it, not for a minute! He’ll be sub-prefect for some time yet ... And what will they dream up to throw the marquis out? 
For they will dream up something, they'll try by one means or another to conquer Plassans.’ 
He had raised his eyes to the Abbe, whom he hadn't been looking at for a while. Seeing the priest avidly listening to him with an attentive expression, and a gleam in his eyes, he was stopped in his 
tracks. All his bourgeois reserve was reawakened. He felt he had just said too much. So he muttered, rather crossly: 
‘Well after all, what do | know about it? People say so many stupid things ... All | ask is that they let me alone in my own home.’ 
He would have left his position by the window but didn’t dare walk off so abruptly, after such an intimate chat. He was beginning to suspect that if one of them had been getting the better of the other, 
it certainly wasn’t him. The priest continued with considerable sangfroid to glance to the right and left at the two gardens. He didn’t make the smallest effort to induce Mouret to continue. Mouret, 
impatiently hoping that his wife or one of his children would take it into their heads to call him down, was relieved to see Rose appear on the steps. She looked up. 
‘Well, Sir,’ she shouted, ‘aren't you coming down today? ... The soup’s been on the table this quarter of an hour.’ 
‘All right, Rose, I’m coming,’ he replied. 
Making his excuses, he came away from the window. The cold room that he had forgotten was still there behind his back, completed his discomfort. It seemed to him like a huge confessional, with its 
terrifying black Christ; He must have heard everything. As Abbe Faujas bade him goodbye with a brief, silent wave, Mouret could not bear this sudden halt in the conversation and came back again, 
lifting his eyes to the ceiling. 
‘So,’ he said, ‘it’s in that corner?’ 
‘What is?’ asked the priest, very surprised. 
‘The stain you told me about.’ 
The priest could not hide a smile. Once again he made an effort to show Mouret the mark. 
‘Oh, | can see it very clearly now,’ said the other. ‘That's fine. I'll get the workers to come tomorrow.’ 
At last he departed. He was still on the landing when the door silently closed behind him. The silence on the stairs irritated him profoundly. He went down, grumbling: ‘That wretched man! He doesn’t 
ask any questions yet he gets to know everything!’ 

059 
THE next day old Madam Rougon, Martha’s mother, came to pay a visit to the Mourets. It was a great event, for there was a certain amount of hostility between the son-in-law and his wife’s parents, 
especially since the election of the Marquis of Lagrifoul, as they accused Mouret of using his influence in the countryside to promote him. Martha visited her parents on her own. Her mother, ‘that black- 
haired Felicity’, as they called her, had remained, at sixty-six, as slim and energetic as a young girl. She wore nothing but silk dresses now, with many flounces, and had a particular fondness for yellow 
and maroon. 
The day she arrived, Martha and Mouret were by themselves in the dining room. 
‘Good heavens, it’s your mother!’ exclaimed Mouret. ‘Whatever can she want? It’s only a month since she was here ... More machinations, I'll be bound.’ 
The Rougons, in whose shop in the old quarter he had worked as an assistant before his marriage, when they had been on the verge of bankruptcy, were the object of his ongoing disapproval. Moreover 
they returned his deep, unyielding resentment, hating their assistant particularly because of his instant success as a salesman. When their son-in-law said: ‘| owe my success entirely to my own hard 
work,’ they were tight-lipped, perfectly aware that he was accusing them of having achieved their success in ways they couldn’t admit to. Despite her fine house on the Place de la Sous-Préfecture, 
Felicity envied the quiet Mouret abode with the fierce jealousy of a former shop-owner whose fortune has not been made as a result of her commercial expertise. 
Felicity kissed Martha on the forehead as if the latter were still sixteen. She then extended her hand to Mouret. Their usual mode of conversation had a sharp edge of irony. 
‘Well,’ she asked with a smile, ‘have the police not been to arrest you yet, you old revolutionary?’ 
‘Not yet,’ he replied, also with a laugh. ‘They are waiting till your husband gives them the order.’ 
‘Oh, very funny,’ Felicity replied, her eyes blazing. 
Martha appealed to Mouret with a pleading look; he had certainly gone too far. But he was off and there was no stopping him: 
‘Good gracious, what can we be thinking of? Here we are receiving you in the dining room! Let’s go into the drawing room.’ 
This was one of his usual jokes. When Felicity came calling he assumed her affectations. It was no good Martha saying they were fine where they were, she and her mother were obliged to follow him 
into the drawing room. There he took enormous pains opening the shutters, arranging the armchairs. The drawing room was never used and its windows remained closed more often than not; it was a 
large, unused room, in which stood furniture with white covers yellowed by the damp from the garden. 
‘This is terrible,’ Mouret murmured, wiping the dust from an occasional table, ‘Rose leaves everything in such a state.’ 
And, turning to his mother-in-law, in a voice laced with irony: 
‘Please forgive us for receiving you like this in our poor little residence ... We can't all be rich.’ 
Felicity was choking with rage. For a moment she stared at Mouret, as if about to explode; then, making an effort, she slowly lowered her eyelids; when she raised them again she said, pleasantly: 
‘I've just been to call on Madam de Condamin, and | came in to see how the family is ... | suppose the children are quite well? And you too, my dear Mouret?’ 
‘Yes, everyone is in the best of health,’ he replied, taken aback by this great show of amiability. 
But the old lady did not give him time to reinject a note of hostility into the conversation. She questioned Martha affectionately about many things of small importance, and pretended to be the perfect 
grandmother, scolding her son-in-law for not sending ‘the little ones’ to her more often. She was so happy to see them! 
‘Well, you know,’ she said finally, in a casual tone of voice, ‘it's October. I’m going to start my “Thursdays” again, just as | do at this time of the year. Can | count on you, Martha, my dear? ... And you, 
Mouret, shall we be seeing you occasionally, or will you be cross with us for ever?’ 
Mouret, who was beginning to be annoyed by the effusions of his mother-in-law, could not immediately find an answer to this. It was an unexpected blow, he couldn't find anything nasty to say but 
made do with: 
‘You know very well that | can’t go to your house ... You invite a whole lot of people who would take delight in being offensive to me. And | don’t want to meddle in politics.’ 
‘Oh but you are quite wrong,’ responded Felicity. ‘You are quite wrong, you know, Mouret! For in that case wouldn't they say my salon was a kind of club? That | don’t want. Everyone in town knows | 
try to make mine a welcoming sort of house. If people talk politics there, they do so on the quiet, | assure you. Oh, I’ve had enough trouble with politics in my time. Why do you say that?’ 
‘You invite the whole crowd from the sub-prefecture,’ grumbled Mouret. 
‘The crowd from the sub-prefecture?’ she echoed. ‘The crowd from the sub-prefecture ... Well of course, | invite those gentlemen. But | don’t think you will have often come across Sir Péqueur des 
Saulaies at my house this winter ... My husband told him what he thought of him with regard to the last elections. Like a fool he let himself be duped. As to his friends, they are very respectable men. 
Sir Delangre and Sir Condamin are very nice, our friend Paloque is kindness itself and | imagine you have nothing against Doctor Porquier.’ 
Mouret shrugged. 
‘And what's more,’ she went on, giving ironic emphasis to her words, ‘I also invite Sir Rastoil’s crowd, the worthy Sir Maffre and our learned friend Sir Bourdeu, the former prefect ... So you can see we 
do not exclude anyone, all shades of opinion are welcome in our house. But surely you can see I'd hardly have anyone if | chose all my guests from one side! After all, we love good conversation 


wherever it can be found, we flatter ourselves we have the most distinguished society in Plassans at our parties ... My salon is neutral ground, bear that in mind, Mouret. Yes, neutral ground — that’s 
the right word.’ 

She had become very animated while she was speaking. Every time she started on this subject she ended up getting cross. Her salon was her pride and joy. As she said, she wanted to rule over it, 
not as party leader but as society hostess. It is true that her intimates claimed she was following the tactics of conciliation, as advised by her son, Eugene, the minister, who had made her the person 
in Plassans responsible for exemplifying the moderate and friendly character of the Empire. 

‘Say what you like,’ Mouret muttered under his breath, ‘your Maffre is a sanctimonious fool, your Bourdeu is an idiot, and the others are scoundrels, most of them. That's what | think ... | thank you for 
your invitation but it’s not at all convenient for me. | go to bed early. I'll stay in my own house.’ 

Felicity rose, turned her back on Mouret, saying to her daughter: 

‘Can | still count on you, darling?’ 

‘Of course,’ replied Martha, who wanted to soften her husband's brutal refusal. 

The old lady was on the point of leaving, when she seemed to change her mind. She asked if she could give Désirée a kiss - she had caught sight of her in the garden. She didn’t even want to call the 
child in; she went down the terrace that was still very damp from the shower they had had that moming. There she lavished caresses on her granddaughter who was rather frightened by her; then, 
raising her head, as though casually, to the curtains on the second floor, she cried: 

‘Oh, have you got lodgers? ... Oh yes, a priest, | think. | heard about that ... What kind of priest is he?’ 

Mouret stared at her. A suspicion flitted across his mind — that she had only come to see Abbe Faujas. 

‘| really don’t know ...,’ he said, without taking his eyes off her. ‘But perhaps you have some information?’ 

‘Me?’ she cried, with a great show of surprise. ‘I haven't ever clapped eyes on him ... Oh, just a minute, | know he’s the priest at Saint-Saturnin; Father Bourrette told me that. And you know that reminds 
me, | must invite him to my “Thursdays”. I’ve already entertained the director of the Grand Seminary and Monsignor’s secretary.’ 

Then, turning to Martha: 

‘You know, when you see your lodger you ought to find out if he would like to receive an invitation and let me know.’ 

‘We hardly see him,’ Mouret replied hastily. ‘He comes and goes without opening his mouth ... But then, it's not my business.’ 

He went on looking at her suspiciously. She certainly knew more about Abbe Faujas than she was letting on. But she did not flinch beneath the watchful stare of her son-in-law. 

‘Anyway | don’t mind,’ she went on, completely unabashed. ‘If he’s an acceptable sort of person | shall always find some way of inviting him ... Goodbye, children.’ 

As she was going back up the steps a tall, elderly man appeared in the entrance to the hall. He wore a waistcoat and trousers in a very clean blue material, with a fur cap pulled down over his eyes. 
He had a whip in his hand. 

‘Oh, it's Uncle Macquart!’ cried Mouret, casting a quizzical glance at his mother-in-law. 

Felicity had shown her strong disapproval. Macquart, Rougon’s illegitimate brother, had, thanks to him, returned to France, after being compromised in the countryside uprisings in 1851. Since his 
return from Piedmont he had led the life of a well-heeled bourgeois with a regular income. He had bought, by some means or other, a little house situated in the village of Les Tulettes, about seven or 
eight miles from Plassans. Little by little, he had feathered his nest. He had even ended up buying a horse and carriage, so that you were bound to meet him on the roads, smoking his pipe, drinking in 
the sunshine, chortling away to himself. The enemies of the Rougons said behind their backs that the two brothers together had done some dastardly deed and that Pierre Rougon was responsible for 
his brother's upkeep. 

‘Hello, Uncle!’ Mouret said again ostentatiously. ‘Have you come to pay us a little visit then?’ 

‘Indeed!’ replied Macquart in an innocent tone of voice. ‘Every time | come to Plassans, you know ... Oh, Felicity! Fancy finding you here! | came to see Rougon, | had something to tell him...’ 

‘He was at home, wasn’t he?’ she quickly interrupted, suddenly concerned. 

‘Yes, he was there,’ Macquart went on calmly. ‘I saw him and we had a little chat. Rougon’s a good chap.’ 

He gave a little laugh. And while Felicity shifted uneasily, he continued in the strangely crackly drawl that made him seem as if he were always having fun at your expense: 

‘Mouret, my boy, I’ve brought you a couple of rabbits there in the basket. | gave them to Rose ... | had two for Rougon as well; you'll find them in your house, Felicity, and do tell me what you think of 
them. Oh, the little rascals are well covered — | fattened them up for you ... Well, you know, my dears, | do like giving presents.’ 

Felicity was rather pale and tight-lipped, and Mouret continued to look at her with a smile that was only half-concealed. She would have liked to leave but was afraid they would gossip about her if she 
left Macquart there. 

‘Thanks, Uncle,’ Mouret said. ‘Last time the plums were delicious ... Will you have a drink?’ 

‘Why not?’ 

And when Rose had brought a glass of wine, he sat down on the terrace. He drank the glass slowly, smacking his lips and holding the wine up to the light. 

‘That wine comes from the Saint-Eutrope vineyard,’ he muttered. ‘You can’t deceive me. | know this part of the country too well.’ 

He shook his head and chuckled. 

Then abruptly Mouret asked, in a particularly meaningful tone: 

‘How are they over at Les Tulettes then?’ 

Macquart looked up, and around at everybody. Then, with one last smack of his lips, putting the glass down on the stone at his side, he answered casually: 

‘Not too bad. | had news the day before yesterday. She’s just the same.’ 

Felicity had turned her head. There was a silence. Mouret had just touched on one of the sore points in the family, by alluding to the mother of Rougon and Macquart, who had been shut up like a 
madwoman for several years, in the asylum in Les Tulettes. Macquart’s house was nearby and it was as if Rougon had deliberately placed the old man there to keep an eye on their mother. 

‘Well, it’s getting late,’ said Macquart. ‘I must be home before dark ... Mouret, my boy, I’m relying on you to come over sometime soon. You promised.’ 

‘| shall come, Uncle, | shall come.’ 

‘| don’t just mean you — | want everyone to come over, do you understand? Everybody ... | get bored on my own over there. I'll cook you a nice meal.’ 

Then, turning to Felicity: 

‘Tell Rougon I’m expecting you both. Don’t be put off coming on account of our old mother next door. After all, we have to enjoy ourselves sometimes ... She’s fine, you know, well looked after. You 
can trust me ... You'll be able to try a little wine from a vineyard on the Seille that | discovered. That wine'll go to your head, you mark my words!’ 

As he spoke he was making for the door. Felicity was following so hard on his heels it looked as if she was trying to push him out. They all saw him as far as the street. He untied his horse, whose reins 
he had fastened to one of the blinds, just as Abbe Faujas was coming back; he gave them a brief nod as he passed through the middle of the group. You would have thought he was a black shadow, 
so silently did he glide along. Felicity turned swiftly, following him with her eyes till he got to the stairs, for she had not had time to take a good look at him. Macquart, dumbfounded, shook his head, 
and muttered: 

‘So you are renting your house to priests now are you, my boy? He has a strange look about him, that man. Be careful: priests bring bad luck!’ 

He sat down on the seat in his trap, whistling softly, and he and his pony trotted off slowly down the Rue Balande. His bent back and his fur cap disappeared round the bend into the Rue Taravelle. 
When Mouret turned, he heard his mother-in-law say to Martha: 

‘I'd rather you did it, so that the invitation didn’t seem so formal. | should be very glad if you could find a way of inviting him.’ 

She stopped, feeling caught out. Finally, when she had kissed Désirée effusively, she took her leave, with a last glance behind her to make sure that Macquart wasn’t returning once more to talk about 
her behind her back. 

‘As you know, | absolutely forbid you to get mixed up in your mother’s affairs,’ said Mouret to his wife as they went back in. ‘She’s always involved in some incomprehensible intrigue or other. What on 
earth can she want with the priest? She wouldn't invite him just like that if she didn’t have an ulterior motive. That priest didn’t come from Besancon to Plassans for no reason. There’s some funny 
business going on.’ 

Martha had gone back to the everlasting mending of her family’s linen that occupied whole days. He hovered near her for a little while, muttering: 

‘Old Macquart and your mother, they make me laugh. And yet they loathe one another. You saw how agitated she became when she realised he was here. You'd think she’s always scared of hearing 
him say things that ought not to be said. Not that it would bother me, I’m sure he’s got plenty of amusing tales to tell but I’m not going to his house. | swore | wouldn’t get embroiled in that mess ... My 
father was right, you know, when he said my mother’s family, the Rougons, the Macquarts, weren't worth the rope to hang them with. | am of their blood, like you, so you won't mind me saying that. | 
say it because it’s true. They have made their fortune now but it hasn’t shaken the dirt off them, quite the opposite.’ 

He ended up by going for a walk along the Cours Sauvaire, where he met some friends, chatted about the weather, the harvest, the events of the day before. A large order for almonds that he took 
charge of the next day, meant that for more than a week he had to come and go all the time and that almost made him forget Abbe Faujas. In any case the priest was beginning to annoy him. He wasn’t 
chatty enough; he was secretive. Twice Mouret went out of his way to avoid him, thinking that he was seeking him out only to know how the tales about the sub-prefecture bunch and the Rastoils 
ended. Rose having told him that Madam Faujas had tried to make her talk, he had promised himself he wouldn’t open his mouth again. It was a different entertainment that now occupied his leisure 
time. Now when he looked at the curtains on the second floor, that were so tightly closed, he would grumble: 

‘Go on, hide, old chap ... | know you are spying on me from behind your curtains. Well, you won't get very far like that, if it's through me you are hoping to know about the neighbours!’ 

The thought that Faujas was on the lookout pleased him enormously. He took great pains not to fall into some trap. But one evening when he returned home, he saw Abbe Bourrette and Abbe Faujas 
fifty paces ahead of him standing in front of Sir Rastoil’s door. He hid in a recess in the wall of a house. The two priests stayed there for a good quarter of an hour. They were having an animated 
conversation, drawing apart and then coming back again. Mouret thought he could hear Abbe Bourrette begging Faujas to go to the president's with him. Faujas was making excuses, and in the end 
refused with some impatience. It was for Tuesday, the day they invited people for dinner. Finally Bourrette went into the Rastoils’ house. Faujas glided towards his, in his self-effacing way. Mouret 
remained thoughtful. For indeed, why didn’t Faujas go to Sir Rastoil’s? The whole of Saint-Saturnin went, Abbe Fenil, Abbe Surin, and the rest. There was not one black robe in Plassans that had not 
taken the evening air in that garden, in front of the fountain. This refusal by the new priest was a truly extraordinary event. 

When Mouret reached home, he quickly went to the bottom of his garden to examine the windows on the second floor. After a little while he saw the curtain in the second window twitch on the right 
hand side. Faujas was definitely there, spying on what was going on at Sir Rastoil’s. Mouret surmised by certain movements of the curtain that his gaze was also directed at the sub-prefecture. 

The next day, Wednesday, on his way out, Rose told him that Abbe Bourrette was up with the folk on the second floor, and had been for at least an hour. So he went back in again and poked around 
in the dining room. As Martha asked him what he was doing, he became very angry, and said he was searching for a paper he couldn't leave without. He went up to see if he had left it upstairs, and 
after standing for some time behind his bedroom door, as soon as he thought he heard the scraping of chairs on the floor above, he went down slowly, stopping for a moment in the hall to give Abbe 
Bourrette time to get there. 

‘Why, is that you, Sir Abbe? How fortunate! ... Are you going back to Saint-Saturnin? What luck! I’m going in that direction. We'll walk along together if that’s all right with you?’ 

Abbe Bourrette replied that he would be delighted. They both slowly made their way up the Rue Balande, towards the Place de la Souspréfecture. The Abbe was a large man, with a pleasantly open 
face and big blue childlike eyes. His wide silk belt, pulled in tight, revealed the soft, smooth curves of his belly, and he walked with his head thrown back a little, his arms too short, his legs already 
dragging. 

‘Well,’ said Mouret, without attempting to connect his remarks to what had gone before, ‘you have just been seeing the excellent Sir Faujas ... | must thank you, you have found me a lodger in a 
thousand.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ muttered the priest, ‘a fine man.’ 

‘Yes, we don’t hear a sound from him. We don’t even notice there is a stranger in the house. And very polite, very courteous with it ... You know, | was reliably told he was a man of some intellect, a 
sort of present for the diocese.’ 

And, as they were standing in the middle of the Place de la Préfecture, Mouret stopped abruptly and stared at Abbe Bourrette. 

‘Oh, is that so?’ the latter replied, more than a little surprised. 


‘So I've been told ... Our bishop might have some plan for him later. In the meantime the new priest is to keep himself out of the way so as not to arouse any jealousy.’ 
Abbe Bourrette had started walking again, turning the corner of the Rue de la Banne. He said calmly: 
‘I'd be very surprised about that. Faujas is a simple man, he is even a little too humble. So in church he does all the minor tasks that we usually leave to the clergymen. He’s a very holy but not a clever 
man, and I’ve hardly ever seen him with Monsignor. Right from the start he didn’t get on with Abbe Fenil. Yet | had made it clear to him that he had to make friends with the assistant bishop if he wanted 
to be well thought of at the bishop’s palace. He didn’t understand me; | fear his judgement is a little limited ... It's the same with all these visits to Abbe Compan, our poor priest who took to his bed a 
fortnight ago, and whom we shall surely lose. Well, they are out of order, it will be a black mark against him. Compan has never been able to get on with Fenil; for him to be so ignorant of what the 
whole diocese knows, he must certainly have come from Besancon.’ 
He warmed to his subject. It was his turn now to stop at the entrance to the Rue Canquoin, and stand facing Mouret. 
‘No, my dear Mouret, you have been deceived. Faujas is as innocent as a newborn babe ... | am not an ambitious man, as you will no doubt agree? And God knows | am very fond of Compan, he has 
a heart of gold! But all the same, when | go and visit him it’s on the quiet. He himself said to me: “Bourrette, | haven’t got much longer, my old friend. If you want to be priest-in-charge after me, make 
sure nobody sees you ringing my doorbell too often. Come at night and knock three times, my sister will answer the door to you.” Now | wait till it’s dark, you understand ... No point making your life 
even harder. One already has so many things to worry about!’ 
His voice had softened. He clasped both hands over his paunch, went on walking, moved by a naive egotism which made him pity his own lot, all the time muttering: 
‘Poor Compan, poor Compan...’ 
Mouret was perplexed. Abbe Faujas was beginning to elude him totally. 
‘And yet people gave me very precise information,’ he attempted once again. ‘They said it was a matter of finding him a good situation.’ 
‘Oh no, | assure you that’s not the case!’ cried the priest. ‘Faujas hasn't got a career ahead of him ... Another thing. You know | have supper every Tuesday at the president's. Last week he insisted on 
me bringing Faujas along too. No doubt he wanted to get to know him and form his own opinion of him ... Well, you’d never guess what Faujas did. He refused the invitation, my dear sir, he refused 
point-blank. | told him he was going to make life intolerable for himself in Plassans, that by being so discourteous to Sir Rastoil, he would inevitably quarrel with Fenil but it was no use; he was obstinate 
and wouldn't listen to anything | said. | even think, God forgive me, that he said to me, in a moment of anger, that he didn’t need to get involved with accepting an invitation to that sort of thing.’ 
Abbe Bourrette began to laugh. He had arrived at Saint-Satuin; he kept Mouret talking for a while at the side door of the church. 
‘He’s a child, just an overgrown child,’ he continued. ‘l ask you, how could you be compromised by having dinner at Sir Rastoil’s! ... Also your mother-in-law, the good Madam Rougon, yesterday asked 
me to issue Faujas with an invitation but | didn’t hide the fact that | was very much afraid it wouldn’t be welcome.’ 
Mouret pricked up his ears. 
‘Oh really? My mother-in-law gave you an invitation for him?’ 
‘Yes, she came to the sacristy yesterday ... As | make a point of being pleasant to her | promised to go and see this villain today ... | was certain he would refuse.’ 
‘And did he?’ 
‘No, | was extremely surprised — he accepted.’ 
Mouret opened his mouth and then shut it again. The priest winked with an air of great satisfaction. 
‘| have to admit that | was pretty clever ... | talked to Faujas for an hour about your mother-in-law’s situation. He shook his head, couldn’t make up his mind, spoke of his love of solitude ... Well, | was 
at my wits’ end, when | remembered an injunction from that dear lady. She’d begged me to inform him particularly about the kind of salon she kept that, as the whole town knows, is neutral territory ... 
At that point he appeared to make an effort and agreed. He promised faithfully he would go tomorrow ... | shall write a little note to the excellent Madam Rougon to announce our victory.’ 
He remained there a little longer, talking to himself, rolling his large blue eyes. 
‘Sir Rastoil will be very annoyed but it’s hardly my fault ... Goodbye, dear Sir Mouret, until we meet again. My compliments to Madam Mouret and the family.’ 
And he went into the church, letting the padded double doors close softly behind him. Mouret looked at the door and gave a little shrug. 
‘There goes another old gossip,’ he grumbled, ‘another of these people who don’t let you utter ten words and who talk the whole time in order to say nothing at all ... Oh, so Faujas goes to see the 
black-haired Felicity tomorrow. It's very vexing that | should have quarrelled with that fool of a Rougon.’ 
He rushed around all afternoon, occupied with his business affairs. In the evening as he went to bed, he casually asked his wife: 
‘Are you off to your mother’s tomorrow night then?’ 
‘No,’ Martha replied. ‘I’ve too many things to finish. | expect I'll go next Thursday.’ 
He did not insist but before he blew out the candle he said: 
‘You ought to go out more often. Why don’t you go to your mother’s tomorrow night; you'll enjoy it. I'll look after the children.’ 
Martha looked at him in astonishment. Usually he kept her in the house, needing her for a hundred little things, and grumbled when she was away for an hour. 
‘I'll go if you want me to,’ she said. 
He blew out the candle, put his head on the pillow, and murmured: ‘That's right, you can tell us all about the evening. It will amuse the children.’ 

060 
THE next evening at nine, or thereabouts, Abbe Bourrette came to fetch Abbe Faujas. He had promised to be the one to introduce him, to present him to the Rougon salon. When he found him all 
ready, and standing in the middle of the great bare room, pulling on his black gloves that had faded to white at the fingertips, he gave a little grimace. 
‘Don’t you have another soutane?’ he enquired. 
‘No,’ Abbe Faujas replied, unperturbed; ‘I suppose this one is still wearable.’ 
‘No doubt, no doubt,’ the old priest stammered. ‘But the cold is biting. Aren’t you going to put something over your shoulders? ... Well then, let’s be off.’ 
The first frosts had arrived. Abbe Bourrette, cosily wrapped in his silk ecclesiastical cloak, puffed along behind Abbe Faujas, who was wearing nothing but his worn and threadbare soutane. They 
stopped at the corner of the Place de la Souspréfecture and the Rue de la Banne, in front of a house built entirely of white stone, one of the finest houses in the new town, with a carved rosette at each 
storey. A servant in blue uniform received them in the hall. He smiled at Abbe Bourrette as he took off his cloak but looked very surprised to see the other priest, a great fellow whose frame appeared 
to have been hewn with an axe, come out without a coat in such cold weather. The salon was on the first floor. 
Abbe Faujas went in, his head held high, and with a dignified ease of manner; while Abbe Bourrette, who was always very excited when he went to the Rougons, though he didn’t miss a single soirée, 
scuttled away out of trouble into an adjoining room. Faujas crossed the salon at a measured pace to greet the one he guessed to be his hostess, in the middle of a group of six or seven ladies. He had 
to make his own introduction but he did it in the briefest possible fashion. Felicity had risen swiftly to her feet. She looked him keenly up and down, and then back up again, looking into his eyes with a 
ferret-like curiosity, and murmuring with a smile as she did so: 
‘Charmed, I’m sure, Sir Abbe, most charmed I’m sure...’ 
However when the priest passed through the salon there was general surprise. One young woman, who had looked up abruptly, visibly suppressed her fright at seeing the huge dark shape in front of 
her. He made an unfavourable impression: he was too tall, too square of build. His face was too hard, his hands too big. Beneath the harsh light of the chandelier his soutane looked so wretched that 
the ladies felt a kind of embarrassment at the spectacle of such a badly dressed priest. They lifted their fans, and began whispering again, pretending to turn away from him. The men exchanged 
glances, and the curl of their lips spoke volumes. 
Felicity felt the lack of friendliness in this welcome and looked annoyed. She remained standing in the middle of the salon, speaking louder, forcing her guests to hear the compliments she was 
addressing to Abbe Faujas. 
‘Our dear Bourrette’, she said, winningly, ‘told me all about the difficulty he had persuading you ... | hold that against you, my dear sir. You don’t have the right to hide away from society like that.’ 
The priest bowed but made no reply. The old lady went on laughing and placing an emphasis on certain words. 
‘| know you better than you think, in spite of your efforts to hide your qualities from us. I’ve been told about you. You are a saint, and | want us to be friends ... We'll have a chat about all those things, 
won't we? Now that you are one of us.’ 
Abbe Faujas stared at her, as if he had recognized some Masonic sign in the way she was holding her fan. He answered, lowering his voice: 
‘Madam, | am entirely at your service.’ 
‘That's exactly what | thought,’ she went on, with an even louder laugh. ‘As you see, we want everyone to be happy here ... But come along and let me introduce you to Sir Rougon.’ 
She crossed the salon, disturbing several people as she went, to make way for Abbe Faujas, according him an importance which had the effect of putting all those present against him. In the adjoining 
room the whist tables were laid out. She went straight over to her husband, who was playing cards with the serious expression of a diplomat. He made a gesture of impatience when she leaned over 
to whisper in his ear; but as soon as she had uttered a few words he leaped up. 
‘Very good, very good!’ he said. 
And, with an apology to his partners, he came over to shake Faujas by the hand. Rougon was now a large sallow man of seventy. He had taken on the solemn expression of a millionaire. Generally in 
Plassans he was considered a good-looking man, white-haired and with the reserved character of a man of politics. After exchanging a few polite remarks with the priest, he sat down again at the card 
table. Felicity, still smiling, had meanwhile gone back into the salon. 
Abbe Faujas, on his own at last, did not seem in the least put out. He stayed to watch the card-players for a moment; but in reality he was studying the curtains, carpet, and furniture. It was a small 
salon, the colour of wood; three walls were taken up by the dark bookcase made of pearwood decorated with brass beading that extended over three panels. You could have mistaken it for a study 
used by a justice of the peace. The priest, no doubt anxious to make a thorough inspection of the premises, crossed the big drawing room again. This was green, also very imposing but more gilded, 
possessing both the administrative gravity and the more ostentatious luxury of a large restaurant. On the other side there was also a small room, where Felicity received her guests during the day; this 
salon was a beige colour and the furniture was upholstered in a violet floral pattern; it was so cluttered with armchairs, pouffes, sofas, you could scarcely move. 
Abbe Faujas sat down in the chimney corner, as though to warm his feet. He was placed so as to see a good half of the green drawing room through the open door. The welcome from Madam Rougon 
that had been so gracious, gave him food for thought. He half-closed his eyes, as if applying himself to some problem, the solution of which escaped him. After a moment, deep in thought, he heard 
the sound of voices behind him. His armchair with its enormous back quite concealed him from view and he closed his eyes more tightly. He listened, apparently dozing off in the warmth from the fire. 
‘During that time | only went to their house once,’ came a throaty voice. ‘They lived opposite, on the other side of the Rue de la Banne. You must have been in Paris, for the whole of Plassans went to 
the Rougons’ yellow drawing room back then. It was really ugly, with lemon-coloured wallpaper, fifteen sous a roll, and with furniture that was broken and covered in Utrecht velvet ... See that brunette, 
in maroon satin, over there on that pouffe. Look at her holding out her hand to little Delangre. Oh, my goodness, she’s going to give it to him to kiss!’ 
A younger voice sniggered, and murmured: 
‘They must have robbed a bank to have such a fine green drawing room, for it’s the prettiest salon in town.’ 
‘The lady of the house has always been very fond of entertaining,’ the other went on. ‘When she didn’t have a penny, she drank water in order to be able to give her guests lemonade in the evening ... 
Oh, | know all those Rougons like the back of my hand. I’ve followed their doings. They are a formidable family. They are bandits and will stop at nothing to satisfy their greed. The coup a’état helped 
them satisfy dreams of luxury that had been torturing them for forty years. And what gluttony, what a surfeit of riches! ... Do you know, the house they live in today belonged back then to a Sir Peirotte, 
the tax collector, who was killed in the Sainte-Roure affair during the uprising of 51. Yes, my word, weren't they lucky? A stray bullet put paid to the man who was in their way, and they inherited from 
him ... Well, between the house and the tax, Felicity would definitely have chosen the house. She had had her eye on it for nearly ten years, she was consumed with a kind of pregnancy craving, she 
made herself ill whenever she saw the luxurious curtains that hung at the windows. That was her own “Tuileries”, it was said in Plassans, after 2 December.’ 
‘But where did they get the money to buy the house?’ 
‘Ah, that’s a fishy business, my friend ... Their son Eugene, the one who had such an astonishing career in politics, deputy, minister, family councillor of the Tuileries, secured a good income and an 
honour for his father, who had been up to a thing or two here. As for the house, it was apparently paid for with the help of a settlement. They borrowed money from some banker ... In any case, today 
they are rolling in money, getting their hands dirty, making up for lost time. | imagine their son has remained in touch with them, for they haven't done anything silly yet.’ 
The voice went quiet, only to go on again with a suppressed laugh: 


‘No, all the same | have to laugh when | see her with her airs and graces like a duchess, that old toad of a Felicity ... | still remember her yellow drawing room, with its worn-out carpet, grimy tables, the 
muslin on her little lamp covered in fly droppings ... And now she’s greeting the Rastoil girls. Look at the way she swishes the hem of her dress ... That old lady, you mark my words, will drop dead in 
triumph one evening in the middle of her green drawing room.’ 

Abbe Faujas had slowly turned his head, in order to see what was going on in the large salon. He saw Madam Rougon there, truly splendid, in the middle of her circle; she seemed to have grown taller 
on her dwarfish feet, and looked like a conquering queen, with all backs bent towards her. From time to time she appeared to swoon and her eyelids fluttered in the golden reflections from the ceiling, 
in the softness of the imposing hangings. 

‘Oh, here’s your father,’ said the throaty voice; ‘here’s our good doctor arriving ... It's very strange that the doctor didn’t tell you all this. He knows more about it than | do.’ 

‘Huh, my father is afraid he’ll be compromised,’ the other went on gaily. ‘He curses me and swears I'll make him lose his clients ... Excuse me, I’ve just seen the Maffre boys, I'll go and say hello.’ 
There was a scraping of chairs, and Abbe Faujas saw a tall young man with a face that already looked weary, walk across the small salon. The other person, the one who had been insulting the 
Rougons so cheerfully, also rose. A lady who was passing received very pretty compliments from him; she laughed, called him ‘our dear Sir Condamin’. The priest then recognized the handsome 
sexagenarian that Mouret had pointed out in the garden of the sub-prefecture. Sir Condamin came and sat down on the other side of the hearth. There he was most surprised to see the Abbe Faujas, 
who had been concealed from him by the back of the armchair. But not in the least disconcerted, he smiled, and with charming aplomb, said: 

‘Sir Abbe, | believe we have just made our inadvertent confession ... It's a heinous sin, is it not, to speak ill of one’s neighbour? Happily you are here to forgive us our sin.’ 

Though so much in control of his facial expression, the Abbe could not refrain from reddening a little. He fully understood that Sir Condamin was chiding him for not speaking out while he listened. But 
Condamin was not a man to bear a grudge against someone who was curious, quite the contrary. He was delighted at the hint of complicity he had just created between the priest and himself. That 
gave him the licence to gossip freely, to make the evening pass quickly by relating scandalous stories of the people who were present. It was what he enjoyed most. This priest who had just arrived in 
Plassans seemed to him an excellent audience. All the more so because he had an unattractive face, that of a man who would listen to anything, and was wearing a soutane that was really too shabby 
for there to be any lasting consequences from what one permitted oneself to say to him. 

After a quarter of an hour, Sir Condamin had got into his stride. He was expounding the whole of Plassans to Abbe Faujas, with the impeccable manners of a man of the world. 

‘You are a stranger in our midst, my dear Abbe,’ he said; ‘I should be delighted to be of service to you ... Plassans is a small town that one gets used to in the end. | am from near Dijon. Well, you know, 
when | got my post as forestry commissioner here, | detested the place, | was bored out of my mind. It was just before the Empire. Life in the provinces was not much fun, | can tell you, especially after 
‘51. People living in this department were scared of their own shadows. The very sight of a gendarme would have them running for cover ... They've gradually got less fearful, gone back to their usual 
ways, and in the end I resigned myself. | live out in the open air, | go for long rides on horseback, and I’ve made a few friends.’ 

He dropped his voice, and went on in a confidential tone: 

‘If you want my advice, Sir l’Abbe, you'll be careful. You wouldn't credit what a hornets’ nest | almost fell into ... Plassans is divided into three distinct sections: the old quarter, where you'll only have to 
bring them alms and comfort; the Saint-Marc district, where the local nobility live, a place of boredom and backbiting you should be extremely wary of; and the new town, the quarter being built at this 
very moment around the sub-prefecture, the only possible, respectable district ... | was silly enough to take lodgings in the Saint-Marc district, where | felt called to by my station in life. But everyone 
there is either a stiff and starchy dowager or a penniless marquis; they all hark back to the time when Bertha was at her spinning wheel. Not the whiff of a social occasion, not the sniff of a party. Just 
a subdued conniving against the blessed peace we live in ... | don’t mind telling you, | almost compromised myself. Pequeur teased me about it ... Sir Pequeur des Saulaies, our sub-prefect, do you 
know him? So | moved to the other side of the Cours Sauvaire and took an apartment there on the square. In Plassans, you see, the people doesn’t exist and the nobility is beyond hope; the only 
tolerable, charming folk who go to a lot of trouble for prominent people are a few nouveaux riches. Our little world of civil servants is very happy. We keep ourselves to ourselves, live how we want to, 
without worrying about the inhabitants, as if we had pitched our tents in a conquered land.’ 

He laughed in a self-satisfied way and stretched out in front of the fire warming the soles of his feet; then he took a glass of punch from the tray of a passing servant and drank slowly, still looking at 
Faujas out of the corner of his eye. The priest felt that politeness required him to say something. 

‘This house seems very agreeable,’ he said, half turning in the direction of the green drawing room, where conversation was becoming more animated. 

‘Oh yes,’ replied Sir Condamin, who stopped from time to time to take a little mouthful of punch, ‘the Rougons make us forget Paris. Here you would never think you were in Plassans, it’s the only salon 
where you can have a good time, because it’s the only one where all opinions rub shoulders with one another ... Pequeur also gives good parties. It must cost the Rougons a packet and they don’t get 
paid their expenses like Péqueur; but they do better than that because they have money from the taxpayers.’ 

This little joke enchanted him. He placed the empty glass he was holding down on the mantelpiece; and, bending over, drew nearer: 

‘What's amusing is the constant dramas that are played out. If you only knew the characters! ... You see Madam Rastoil over there, in between her two daughters, that lady of about forty-five, with a 
head like a sheep baa-ing ...? Well, did you notice how her eyelids fluttered when Delangre came to sit opposite her? That fellow who looks like a puppet, there on the left ... They had an intimate 
relationship ten years ago. They say that one of the two girls is his but they are not sure which ... The funniest thing is that Delangre had a few problems with his wife at the same time; they say her 
daughter is by a painter known to everyone in Plassans.’ 

Abbe Faujas thought he should assume a serious expression in order to receive confidences like these; he shut his eyes completely; he seemed not to be listening. Sir Condamin went on, as though 
to justify his remarks: 

‘If | allow myself to talk about Delangre in this way, it’s because | know him very well. He is fantastically strong, that fellow! | think his father was a builder. Fifteen years ago he defended people in minor 
cases that the other lawyers wouldn’t take on. Madam Rastoil positively dragged him out of poverty. She even used to send him wood in winter, so he would be warm. It’s through her he won his first 
cases ... Note that Delangre was clever enough not to show evidence of any political bias. So, in ‘52, when they were looking for a mayor, he was the one who sprang to mind straight away. He was 
the only man who could take on a position like that without scaring any of the three districts in the town. Since then, he’s been successful in everything. He has the finest career ahead of him. 
Unfortunately he and Péqueur don’t see eye to eye. They are always falling out over the silliest little matters.’ 

He stopped talking when he saw the tall young man whom he had been chatting to a moment before, coming over again. 

‘Sir Guillaume Porquier,’ he said, introducing him to the priest. ‘Doctor Porquier’s son.’ 

Then when Guillaume had sat down he asked him, with a chuckle: 

‘Well, what interesting things have you seen next door?’ 

‘Oh, nothing much,’ the young man answered with a smile. ‘l saw the Paloques. Madam Rougon always tries to hide them behind a curtain to avoid any mishaps. A pregnant woman who saw them on 
the Cours one day nearly had a miscarriage ... Paloque stares at President Rastoil all the time, no doubt hoping to kill him with a look. You know that monster of a Paloque hopes to be president before 
he dies?’ 

Both were enjoying themselves. The ugliness of the Paloques was a subject of everlasting mockery amongst the civil servants in their little world. Porquier’s son continued, lowering his voice: 

‘| also saw Sir Bourdeu. Don’t you think he’s lost weight since the Marquis of Lagrifoul got elected? Bourdeu will never get over not being prefect any longer. He’s placed his Orléanist resentment in the 
service of the Legitimists, in the hope that it will lead him straight to the Chamber of Deputies where he will get elected to the office of prefect that he so much misses ... He’s wounded to the core that 
the marquis, a fool, an ass, who doesn’t know the first thing about politics, was preferred above him; whereas he, Bourdeu, is able, quite able.’ 

‘He gets on my nerves, that Bourdeu, with his buttoned-up coat and his pompous flat hat,’ said Sir Condamin, with a shrug. ‘If you gave them their head, those people would make France into a 
Sorbonne chock-full of lawyers and diplomats that we would find exceedingly boring, | assure you ... Oh, | meant to say, Guillaume, | was hearing things about you. It seems you are having a gay old 
time.’ 

‘Me!’ laughed the young man. 

‘Yes, you, my dear fellow; and | have heard it from your father. He is worried, he says you are gaming, spending the night in the club and other places. Is it true you’ve found a shady café behind the 
prison where you go and have a merry old time with a lot of delinquents? They are even saying...’ 

Sir de Condamin, seeing two ladies come in, continued to whisper in Guillaume’s ear. The latter, nodding and chuckling, bent over to do likewise, no doubt to add a few details. And the pair, with eyes 
twinkling, leaned towards one another, for some time enjoying the anecdote that one could not risk in front of the ladies. 

Abbe Faujas had remained there throughout. He was no longer listening; he was watching the gestures of the animated Sir Delangre, in the green salon, who was bending over backwards to be nice 
to everyone. This spectacle was so absorbing that he didn’t see Abbe Bourrette beckoning him. The priest had to come and touch his hand and ask him to come with him. He led him into the room 
where they were playing cards, with all the caution of a man who has something delicate to impart. 

‘My dear friend,’ he said when they were alone together in a corner, ‘you'll be forgiven, it’s the first time you have been here; but | must warn you that you have been sorely compromised by chatting 
for so long to the people you have just left.’ 

And as Abbe Faujas gave him a look of great surprise: 

‘Those people are not well thought of ... Of course | don’t want to criticize them, | don’t wish to enter into any malicious gossip. | am just warning you as a friend, that’s all.’ 

He made to move away but the other held him there a moment, saying quickly: 

‘You have me worried now, my dear Sir Bourrette; do explain, | beg you. It seems to me that without gossiping, you could furnish me with some explanation.’ 

‘Well,’ the old priest went on after a moment's hesitation, ‘the young man, Doctor Porquier’s son, is the despair of his honourable father and sets an extremely bad example to the studious youth of 
Plassans. He left only debts behind in Paris, and he’s creating havoc here in the town. As for Sir Condamin...’ 

He stopped again, embarrassed by the enormity of what he had to recount; then, closing his eyes, said: 

‘Sir de Condamin has a loose tongue and | fear he has no sense of morality. He has no consideration for anyone and he has scandalized all respectable souls ... Well, | don’t quite know how to tell you 
this but apparently he entered into a not exactly respectable marriage. Do you see that young woman, less than thirty years old, in the midst of a group of people? Well, he brought her back to Plassans 
one day, nobody knows where from. The very day after she arrived she was ruling the roost here. It was she who obtained the honours for her husband and Doctor Porquier. She has friends in Paris 
... Please don’t repeat these things. Madam de Condamin is very charming, does a great deal of good. Sometimes | visit her and | should be sorry if she thought | was her enemy. If she has faults that 
need forgiving, our duty is to help her along the right path, is it not? As for her husband, between ourselves, he is a nasty piece of work. Keep your distance from him.’ 

Abbe Faujas looked straight at the worthy Bourrette. He had just noticed that Madam Rougon was following their conversation at a distance with some interest, as it seemed. 

‘Are you sure it wasn’t Madam Rougon who asked you to give me some good advice?’ he asked the old priest abruptly. 

‘Good heavens! How did you know that?’ cried the latter in astonishment. ‘She asked me not to mention her name but since you have guessed ... She’s a good woman and would be very distressed 
to see a priest thought ill of in her house. She is unfortunately obliged to entertain all sorts of people.’ 

Abbe Faujas thanked him, and promised to be careful. The card players round about didn’t look up. He went back into the big drawing room, where he felt he was once more in a hostile environment. 
He felt there was even more coolness, even more unspoken scorn. Skirts were swept aside as he crossed the room, as if he would soil them. Black suits turned away and there was whispered mockery. 
He kept superbly calm. Thinking he heard the word ‘Besancon’ uttered meaningfully in the corner of the room presided over by Madam de Condamin, he walked straight over to the group that had 
formed around her; but as he approached, the conversation stopped abruptly and all eyes, gleaming with malicious curiosity, were fixed upon him. It was certain they were talking about him, telling 
some slanderous story. As he was standing behind the Rastoil girls, who hadn't realised he was there, he heard the younger one asking the other: 

‘So what did he do in Besancon, this priest that everybody's talking about?’ 

‘| don’t rightly know,’ replied the other girl. ‘I think he almost strangled the priest-in-charge in a quarrel. Papa also says that he got mixed up in some big industrial affair that went wrong.’ 

‘But he’s here, isn’t he? In the small drawing room ... He’s just been seen laughing with Sir Condamin.’ 

‘Well, if he’s laughing with Sir Condamin, that’s a good reason not to trust him.’ 

The two girls’ chatter made a sweat break out on Abbe Faujas’s forehead. He didn’t bat an eyelid. His mouth tightened, his cheeks took on a leaden hue. Now he could hear the whole salon talking 
about the priest he had strangled, about the corruption he had been involved in. Opposite him Sir Delangre and Doctor Porquier remained severe; Sir Bourdeu’s lip was curled in scorn, as he chatted 
quietly to a lady; Sir Maffre, the judge, was eyeing him intently, sniffing him out from a distance before deciding whether to show his teeth. And on the other side of the room, the elongated faces of the 
Paloques, the two monsters, disfigured with venom, lit up with delighted malice at all the cruel gossip that was being peddled around in hushed tones. Abbe Faujas slowly retreated, seeing Madam 


Rastoil, standing a few paces away, coming back to sit between her two daughters, as if to fold them under her wing and protect them from contact with him. He leaned against the piano that he found 
behind him, and remained there, head held high, his expression hard and betraying nothing, as if he were made of stone. For surely there was a conspiracy, he was being treated like a pariah. 
Standing there motionless, the priest, his eyes scanning the salon under half-closed lids, made a movement which he immediately suppressed. He had just caught sight of Abbe Fenil behind a veritable 
barricade of skirts, stretched out in an easy chair, smiling discreetly. Their eyes met, they stared at one another for a second or two, in the manner of two duellists about to begin a fight to the death. 
Then there was a rustle of skirts and the assistant bishop vanished again in a cloud of lace. 
In the meantime, Felicity had expertly manoeuvred herself into a position near the piano, where she installed the elder of the two Rastoil girls, who had a nice voice and sang ballads. Then, when she 
could speak without being overheard, she drew Abbe Faujas into a window recess, and enquired: 
‘What did you do to Abbe Fenil then?’ 
They went on talking in low voices. The priest had first of all pretended to be surprised. But when Madam Rougon whispered a few words and accompanied them with shoulder-shrugging, he seemed 
to open up, and start chatting. They were both smiling and apparently exchanging civilities but the gleam in their eyes gave the lie to this banal play-acting. The piano stopped, and the elder of the two 
girls was prevailed upon to sing the ‘Colombe du soldat’ which was very popular at that time. 
‘Your introduction into society is most unfortunate,’ murmured Felicity. ‘You have made yourself into an impossible guest, | advise you not to come back here for some time ... You have to win friends, 
you understand? If you try strong-arm tactics you will be lost.’ 
Abbe Faujas remained thoughtful. 
‘Are you saying these dreadful tales have been put about by Abbe Fenil?’ he asked. 
‘Oh, he’s too sly to put himself in the firing line like that; he will have whispered these things in the ears of his penitents. | don’t know what he knows about you but he’s afraid of you, that’s for certain. 
He will fight you with all the weapons at his disposal ... The worst thing is that he hears confession from all the upper classes in the town. He’s the one who had the Marquis of Lagrifoul appointed.’ 
‘| should not have come to this soirée,’ the priest let slip. 
Felicity pursed her lips. She went on animatedly: 
‘You were wrong to allow yourself to be compromised with a man such as Condamin. | invited you with the best intentions. When that person you know about wrote to me from Paris, | thought | could 
be useful to you by inviting you here. | imagined that you would be able to make friends. It was a first step in that direction. But instead of trying to please, you have made everyone angry ... Now forgive 
my frankness but | think you are turning your back on success. All you have done is make mistakes, by going to stay at my son-in-law’s, by barricading yourself up in your lodgings, by wearing a soutane 
that has all the street urchins making fun of you.’ 
Abbe Faujas could not help a gesture of impatience. But he contented himself with saying: 
‘| will take your good advice. Only do not try to help me, it would spoil everything.’ 
‘Yes, that’s a wise tactic,’ said the old lady. ‘Come back to my salon only when you have won the battle ... One last word, my dear sir. That person in Paris is very keen to see you succeed and that is 
why | take an interest in you. Well, be advised by me and do not go around frightening everybody; be friendly, charming to women. Remember this: be charming to women if you want Plassans to be 
yours.’ 
The elder of the two Rastoil girls was coming to the end of her song, the last notes falling flat. There was discreet clapping. Madam Rougon had left Abbe Faujas, to go over and congratulate the singer. 
She then stayed in the middle of the salon, extending her hand to her guests who were beginning to leave. It was eleven o'clock. The priest was very annoyed to see that the worthy Bourrette had 
taken advantage of the music to slip away. He was hoping to leave with him, for that would have allowed him to depart in a respectable fashion. Now if he left alone, the disgrace would be total; the 
next day they would say in the town that he had been thrown out. He escaped into the window recess again, to spy out an opportunity, and find a way to beat an honourable retreat. 
Meanwhile the salon was emptying, only a few ladies remained. Then he noticed a woman dressed very simply. It was Madam Mouret, looking younger with her hair parted in the middle and swept 
gently back. Her calm face with its two great dark eyes which seemed to be slumbering, surprised him. He had not seen her all evening. No doubt she had remained in her corner, not moving, frustrated 
at the waste of time, her unoccupied hands in her lap. As he was studying her she got up to take leave of her mother. 
Felicity was enjoying one of her keenest pleasures, seeing the elite of Plassans take their leave, bowing and curtseying, thanking her for the punch, for her green drawing room, for the pleasant time 
they had just had in her house. And she thought how in the old days they had trampled all over her, to use her crude expression, whereas now the richest of them could not smile tenderly enough upon 
their dear Madam Rougon. 
‘Oh, Madam,’ murmured Maffre the judge, ‘in your house one forgets the passage of time.’ 
‘You are the only true hostess in this wilderness,’ sighed pretty Madam de Condamin. 
‘We'll expect you for dinner tomorrow,’ said Sir Delangre; ‘but you must take us as you find us, we don’t entertain in your style.’ 
Martha had to pass through all this acclaim to get near to her mother. She kissed her and was leaving, when Felicity held her back, looking around for someone. Then, seeing Abbe Faujas, she said 
with a laugh: 
‘Sir 'Abbe, are you a gentleman?’ 
The priest bowed. 
‘Then be so kind as to accompany my daughter, since you live in the same house. You will not have to go out of your way, and there is a bit of the road which is dark and really not very safe.’ 
Martha protested in her tranquil fashion that she was not a little girl and wasn’t afraid. But her mother insisted and said she would be happier that way, so she accepted the attentions of the priest. And 
as he was leaving with her, Felicity who had accompanied them to the landing, said again in the priest's ear, with a smile: ‘Remember what | said: be charming to the women if you want Plassans to 
be yours.’ 

061 
THAT night, Mouret, who couldn't sleep, plied Martha with questions, wanting to know what had happened during the evening. She replied that everything had gone as usual; she had not noticed 
anything out of the ordinary. She simply added that Abbe Faujas had seen her home, and chatted to her about unimportant matters. Mouret was very cross about what he called his wife’s ‘apathy’. 
‘There could be murder committed at your mother’s,’ he said, burrowing furiously into the pillow; ‘you certainly wouldn't be the one to bring me the news.’ 
The next day, coming home for dinner, he shouted to Martha as soon as he spied her in the distance: 
‘| knew it! You have eyes and no eyes, my dear ... Oh, | know you! Staying the whole evening in a salon without even suspecting what is being said and done around you! ... But the whole town is 
talking about it, do you hear? | couldn’t move without meeting someone who spoke of it.’ 
‘About what, my dear?’ asked Martha in surprise. 
‘About the fantastic success of the Abbe Faujas, for goodness’ sake! He was thrown out of the green drawing room.’ 
‘No he wasn't, | assure you. | didn’t see anything of the sort.’ 
‘Well, as | said, you don’t notice a thing! ... Do you know what he did in Besancon, this priest? He strangled a priest or committed some forgery. No one knows for certain ... No matter, he seems to 
have got into a terrible mess. He was livid. He’s finished.’ 
Martha had lowered her head, letting her husband triumph over the priest's misfortune. Mouret was delighted. 
‘| shall keep to what | thought first,’ he continued; ‘your mother must be in league with him. They told me she had been very friendly towards him. She’s the one who asked the priest to see you home, 
isn’t she? Why didn’t you tell me that?’ 
She shrugged slightly, and didn’t reply. 
‘You are astonishing, you really are!’ he cried. ‘All those details are extremely important ... So, Madam Paloque, whom | have just met, told me that she stayed behind with several ladies to see how 
Faujas took his leave of her. Your mother made use of you to protect our holy friend’s departure, don’t you understand that? ... Come now, try to remember. What did he say to you as he brought you 
back?’ 
He had sat down facing his wife, and, his small eyes fixed on her, he interrogated her keenly. 
‘Oh, | don’t know,’ she answered patiently, ‘he talked of trivial things, things that anyone says ... He spoke of the cold that was harsh, of how quiet the town was at night; then, | think, about the pleasant 
evening he had just spent.’ 
‘Oh, the hypocrite! ... And did he not ask about your mother and the people she entertains?’ 
‘No. Anyway, it’s not very far between the Rue de la Banne and here. It’s scarcely three minutes. He walked beside me and didn’t offer me his arm. He strode along so fast that | was almost obliged to 
run ... | don’t know why people have got their knives into him. He doesn’t seem happy. He was shivering, poor man, in his old soutane.’ 
Mouret was not a bad man. 
‘It's true,’ he muttered, ‘he can’t be very warm in this icy weather.’ 
‘And besides,’ Martha went on, ‘we haven't got anything to complain of: he pays on the dot, he doesn’t make a noise ... Where would you find another such lodger?’ 
‘Nowhere, | know ... What | was saying about him just now was to point out how little attention you pay when you go out somewhere. Anyway | know the clique your mother entertains too well, to be 
surprised by what comes out of the famous green salon. Nothing but tittle-tattle, fabricated stories, stirring things up. I’m sure our priest hasn't strangled anybody, any more than he has gone bankrupt 
... |[was saying to Madam Paloque: “People in glasshouses shouldn't throw stones.” And too bad if she took that personally.’ 
Mouret was telling fibs, for he had not said any such thing to Madam Paloque. But Martha’s sweet nature made him feel a little ashamed of the pleasure he had just shown when discussing the subject 
of Abbe Faujas’s misfortunes. In the days that followed he came down clearly on the side of the priest. Meeting several people for whom he harboured an intense dislike, Sir Bourdeu, Sir Delangre, 
Doctor Porquier, he praised Abbe Faujas to the skies, just to contradict and shock them. In Mouret’s opinion he was a quite remarkable man, of great courage, of a great simplicity in his poverty. There 
must be some spiteful tongues about. And he slipped in allusions to the people the Rougons entertained, a gang of hypocrites, tell-tales, self-regarding idiots, who feared to look upon the shining face 
of true virtue. After some time he had made the priest's quarrel entirely his own. He used it to attack the society at the Rastoils and that of the sub-prefecture. 
‘How lamentable!’ he said occasionally to his wife, forgetting that Martha had heard different words issue from his mouth, ‘to see people who have thieved a fortune from who knows where so set 
against a poor man who doesn’t even have twenty francs to buy a cartload of wood! ... No, you see, these things revolt me. The devil knows | can vouch for him. | know what he does, what kind of man 
he is, because he lives in my house. So | speak my mind, | treat them like they deserve, when | come across them ... And | shan’t stop at that. | want the priest to become my friend. | want to go for a 
walk with him, on the Cours, to show that I’m not afraid to be seen with him, even though I’m well off and well respected ... And | advise you to be very friendly to these poor people.’ 
Martha smiled discreetly. She was relieved her husband was kindly disposed towards his lodgers. Rose had orders to be nice to them. On rainy mornings she was allowed to offer to go shopping for 
Madam Faujas but the latter always refused the cook’s help. Yet she did not have the silent stand-offish attitude of the early days. One moming having met Martha who was coming down from the attic 
where they stored fruit, she stopped for a quick chat, and went so far as to accept the gift of two superb pears. It was the two pears that became the occasion of a closer relationship. 
Abbe Faujas for his part no longer made such a rapid exit from the house these days. The swish of his soutane on the steps alerted Mouret who, almost every day now, was to be found at the bottom 
of the stairs happy to go a little way with him, as he had said. He had thanked him for the small service he had performed for his wife, and at the same time questioned him in a roundabout way to find 
out if he was going to go back to the Rougons. The priest began to smile. He candidly admitted that he wasn’t a man for parties. Mouret was won over, believing himself in part responsible for his 
lodger’s decision. Then he had the idea of removing him entirely from the green salon, and keeping him just for himself. So the evening Martha told him Madam Faujas had accepted the two pears, he 
saw a fortunate state of affairs that would make it easier to carry out his plan. 
‘Do they really not light a fire on the second floor in this cold weather?’ he asked in Rose’s presence. 
‘Upon my word, Sir,’ responded the cook, who understood the question was really addressed to her, ‘that would be hard, for I've never seen a stick of wood go up there. Unless they burn the four chairs 
or Madam Faujas takes it up in her basket!’ 
‘You are wrong to laugh, Rose,’ said Martha. ‘The poor people must be shivering up there in those huge rooms.’ 
‘| can well believe it,’ Mouret went on. ‘It was minus ten last night and they fear for the olive trees. Our jug of water froze in the bedroom ... Down here it’s a small room; you warm up quickly.’ 


It was true, the dining room was thoroughly provided with draught-excluders so that not a breath of air escaped through the gaps in the wood. A large tiled stove maintained it constantly at the 
temperature of a hot bath. In the winter the children read or played at the table, while Mouret made his wife play a game of piquet, a real torture for her, before bedtime. For a long time she had refused 
to touch cards, saying she didn’t know how to play. But he had taught her to play piquet and from then on she had resigned herself to it. 

‘What do you think,’ he continued, ‘shall we ask the Faujas to come and spend the evening with us? That way they'll be warm for at least two or three hours. And it'll be nice company for us, we shan’t 
get so bored ... You invite them; they won't dare say no.’ 

The next day when she met Madam Faujas in the hall, Martha issued the invitation. The old lady accepted immediately for herself and her son without the slightest embarrassment. 

‘I'm surprised she didn’t pull a face,’ said Mouret. ‘I thought they would need to be asked twice. The priest is beginning to realise that he’s wrong to live like a savage.’ 

In the evening Mouret wanted the table cleared promptly. He had got out a bottle of port and sent for a plate of patisseries. Although he wasn’t extravagant, he was keen to show that it wasn’t only the 
Rougons who knew how to do these things. The people on the second floor came down about eight o’clock. Abbe Faujas was wearing a new soutane. That surprised Mouret so much that he could 
only stammer out a few words in response to the compliments of the priest. 

‘Really, Sir Abbe, the honour is all ours ... Come children, draw up some chairs.’ 

They sat around the table. It was too hot, since Mouret had filled up the stove until it was overloaded, to prove that one log more or less was of no importance to him. Abbe Faujas was most charming. 
He put his arms round Désirée and questioned the two boys about their studies. Martha, knitting stockings, raised her eyes now and again, surprised to hear the mellifluous tones of his strange voice 
that she was not used to hearing in the oppressive calm of the dining room. She took a good look at the priest's powerful face with its square features. Then she lowered her eyes once more, without 
attempting to conceal the interest she was taking in this man who was strong yet tender, and whom she knew to be very poor. Mouret, in his clumsy fashion, stared at the priest's new robe. He could 
not help saying with a sly laugh: 

‘You didn’t need to dress up to come down here, Sir Abbe. We don’t stand on ceremony, you know.’ 

Martha blushed. But the priest told them cheerily that he had bought the soutane that very day. He kept it on to please his mother who thought he looked finer than a king, dressed like that in his new 
clothes. 

‘Is that not so, Mother?’ 

Madam Faujas nodded, without taking her eyes off the priest. She was sitting opposite him, gazing at him in the harsh light of the lamp, as though in ecstasy. 

Then they chatted about all manner of things. Abbe Faujas seemed to have lost his gloomy reserve. He was still as serious but the seriousness was obliging, full of goodwill. He listened to Mouret, 
answering him on the most insignificant of subjects, seeming to find his gossip interesting. Mouret had got round to explaining how he lived: 

‘So,’ he finished, ‘we spend the evenings as you see. Never anything more than this. We don't invite anyone because it’s always better on your own with the family. Each evening | play piquet with my 
wife. It's an old habit; | should find it hard to go to sleep otherwise.’ 

‘But we don’t wish to disturb you,’ cried Abbe Faujas. ‘Please don’t forgo your game on our account.’ 

‘No no, good heavens, I’m not a maniac! It won't kill me for once...’ 

The priest insisted. Seeing that Martha was even less willing to be persuaded than her husband, he turned to his mother who had remained silent, her two hands crossed on her lap. 

‘Mother,’ he said, ‘why not have a game of piquet with Sir Mouret?’ 

She looked hard at him. Mouret protested more and more, refusing, declaring he didn’t want to spoil the evening; but when the priest told him that his mother was an excellent player, he weakened and 
muttered: 

‘Really ... well, if Madam insists and nobody minds...’ 

‘Have a game, Mother,’ repeated Abbe Faujas more plainly. 

‘All right then,’ she replied at last, ‘I shall be delighted ... Only I'll have to change seats.’ 

‘Goodness, that’s not difficult,’ said the delighted Mouret. ‘You change places with your son ... Sir Abbe, be so kind as to sit next to my wife ... Madam will sit there next to me ... Do you see, that's 
perfect now.’ 
The priest, who had first been sitting opposite Martha on the other side of the table, found himself suddenly right next to her. They were even somewhat isolated at one end, the card players having 
drawn up their chairs to begin their battle. Octave and Serge had just gone to bed. Désirée had as usual fallen asleep at the table. When ten o'clock struck, Mouret, who had lost the first game, was 
not in the least anxious to go to bed. He was demanding a return match. Madam Faujas looked at her son enquiringly. Then, coolly, she began to shuffle the cards. In the meantime the priest had 
exchanged hardly a word with Martha. That first evening they talked about indifferent matters, about the household, the price of food in Plassans, the worry of children. Martha replied readily, raising 
her limpid eyes from time to time, imparting a little of her calm good sense to the conversation. 
It was almost eleven when Mouret threw down his cards in some vexation. 

‘There, I’ve lost again,’ he said. ‘I didn’t have a decent card all evening. Tomorrow I'll have more luck perhaps ... Till tomorrow, | hope, Madam?’ 

And as Faujas was apologetically saying he didn’t wish to impose, that they couldn't intrude on them like that every evening: 

‘But you are not intruding!’ Mouret cried. ‘It’s a pleasure ... And anyway since | lost, Madam can’t refuse to play me, for heaven’s sake.’ 

When they had agreed and had gone upstairs again Mouret grumbled, and defended himself against having lost. He was furious. 

‘The old lady doesn’t play as well as me, I’m sure,’ he said to his wife. ‘But she watches! Upon my word you might think she was cheating! ... Tomorrow we'll have to see.’ 

From then on the Faujas regularly went down to spend the evening with the Mourets. A formidable battle had been joined between the old lady and her landlord. She seemed to be playing along, 
allowing him to win just enough not to discourage him; that kept him in a state of suppressed rage, the more so because he prided himself on playing piquet rather well. He dreamed of beating her for 
weeks at a time, without allowing her to take a single game. She kept her amazing sangfroid. Her square peasant face betrayed nothing, and her large hands shuffled the cards with the force and 
regularity of a machine. From eight o'clock onwards both of them sat down at their end of the table, lost in their game, and did not move. 

At the other end, one each side of the stove, Abbe Faujas and Martha sat, as if they were quite on their own. The Abbe had a man’s and a priest's disdainful attitude to women. He kept her at a distance, 
like some shameful obstacle, unworthy of a strong man. And Martha, full of a peculiar anxiety, would raise her eyes with one of those sudden fears which cause you to look over your shoulder to see if 
some hidden enemy might be preparing to strike. At other times she would halt abruptly in the midst of laughter when she caught sight of his priest's robe. She would stop in embarrassment, astonished 
to find herself talking to a man who was not like other men. It was a long time before any intimacy became established between them. 

Abbe Faujas never questioned Martha directly about her husband, children, or household. Nonetheless he managed to discover the tiniest details of their history and present life. Every evening while 
Mouret and Madam Faujas were energetically battling it out, he learned some new fact. Once he remarked that husband and wife were physically very alike. 

‘Yes,’ said Martha with a smile. ‘When we were twenty we used to be taken for brother and sister. That's partly what made us decide to get married. People used to joke about it, line us up side by side, 
and say we should make a pretty pair. The resemblance was so striking that Sir Compan, even though he knew us, wasn’t sure he should marry us.’ 

‘But are you cousins?’ asked the priest. 

‘Yes, that’s right,’ she said. ‘My husband is a Macquart and I’m a Rougon.’ 

She stopped a moment in embarrassment, guessing that the priest was familiar with the history of her family that was very well known in Plassans. The Macquarts were an illegitimate branch of the 
Rougons. 

‘The oddest thing’, she said, to hide her embarrassment, ‘is that we both resemble our grandmother. My husband’s mother has passed on this likeness to him, whereas in me it has recurred again but 
more distantly. One would think it has jumped my father’s generation.’ 

Then the priest cited a similar example in his own family. He had a sister who was, apparently, the image of his mother’s grandfather. The likeness in this case had jumped two generations. And his 
sister reminded everyone of this man in character, ways, and even his gestures and the sound of his voice. 

‘It's the same for me,’ Martha observed. ‘When | was a child | used to hear them say: “She’s the spitting image of Tante Dide.” The poor woman is in the Tulettes now; she never was very right in the 
head ... Now | am older | have calmed down a lot, | have got stronger. But | remember that at twenty | wasn’t in good health; | used to feel giddy, and | had wild ideas. Well, when | think what a strange 
child | was, it makes me smile.’ 

‘And your husband?’ 

‘Oh, he’s like his father - he was a hatmaker with a sensible, methodical nature ... We were alike to look at but as to what was inside, it was quite different ... In the end we had grown very similar to 
one another. We had such a quiet life in our shops in Marseilles! | spent fifteen years there in which | learned to be happy in the bosom of my family.’ 

Every time Abbe Faujas got her on this subject he sensed a trace of bitterness in her. She was undoubtedly contented, as she claimed; but he thought he could detect the former nervous disorders in 
her that had settled down as she approached forty. And he imagined the drama played out between this woman and this man, in their looks so similar, whom all their friends judged to be made for one 
another; while underneath, the fermentation of illegitimacy, the constant mingling of rebellious bloods, aggravated two differing and antagonistic temperaments. Then he explained to his own satisfaction 
the fatally debilitating effect of a regular life, the wearing down of character in the daily worries of shopkeeping, the gradual dulling of two natures by the fortune earned over fifteen years that they had 
passed in a modest fashion, buried in a sleepy corner of this small town. Today, although they were both still young, they seemed to be finished, burnt out. The priest shrewdly tried to ascertain if 
Martha had resigned herself to this life. He found her very realistic about it. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘| am happy in my home. My children are enough for me. I’ve never been one for living the high life. | have been a bit bored sometimes, that’s all. | should have found some intellectual 
occupation but didn’t ... But what would have been the point? My head probably wouldn't have stood it. | wasn’t even able to read a novel without getting terrible headaches ... For three nights the 
characters would be dancing around in my head ... The only thing that | have never found tiring is sewing. | stay at home to avoid all the rumours going round the town; | find the gossip and foolishness 
so wearing.’ 

She stopped from time to time and looked at Désirée asleep at the table, smiling innocently as she slumbered. 

‘Poor child!’ she murmured. ‘She can’t even sew, her head goes funny straight away ... The only thing she likes is animals. When she goes to spend a month with her nurse, she lives out in the farmyard 
and comes back with rosy cheeks and looking very healthy.’ 

And she often returned to the subject of Les Tulettes with an unspoken fear of madness. So Abbe Faujas sensed a strange anxiety beneath this superficially calm and peaceful abode. Martha was no 
doubt very fond of her husband; but mingled with her affection was a certain unease at Mouret’s jokes, at his incessant irony. She was also wounded by his egotism, and the way he left her to her own 
devices. She was vaguely resentful of the quiet life he had created around her, of this happiness she claimed to enjoy. When she spoke of her husband she always said: 

‘He is very good to us ... You might hear him shouting sometimes; but it’s because he likes everything to be tidy, you see, often unreasonably so. He gets cross if there is a flower pot out of place in 
the garden, or a toy left on the floor ... Well, he must do as he sees fit. | know people have it in for him because he has amassed a certain amount of money, and he still concludes good deals from 
time to time; but he doesn’t care what people say about him ... They tease him about me as well. They say he is miserly, keeps me at home, and doesn’t even let me buy my own shoes. It’s not true. | 
am absolutely free. No doubt he would rather find me at home when he comes in, instead of thinking that | am always going out or paying people visits. Anyway he knows what | like doing. Why should 
| look elsewhere?’ 

When she defended Mouret against the Plassans gossip her voice became suddenly animated, as if she needed to protect him also from her own secret criticism. And she returned to the subject of 
that life outside with a nervous anxiety. Fearing the unknown, she seemed to be taking refuge in the narrow room, in the old garden with the tall box trees, doubting her own strength, afraid of some 
catastrophe. Then she would smile about this childish fear. She would shrug and slowly go back to knitting her stockings or mending an old shirt. And then Abbe Faujas saw only an aloof housewife 
with pale eyes before him, with a complexion that had returned to normal, and who had scented the house with fresh linen and a bunch of flowers she had picked in the shade of the evening. 

Two months went by in this fashion. Faujas and his mother had fallen into the Mourets’ habits. In the evenings everyone had their own designated place around the table. The lamp was in the same 
position, the same words fell from the players’ lips into the same silences, and into the same softly spoken words exchanged by the priest and Martha. When Madam Faujas had not beaten Mouret too 
convincingly, he found his lodgers ‘very nice people’. 

All his curiosity, that of a bourgeois with too little to do, had diminished in his concern about the evening’s game; he no longer spied on the priest, saying that now he knew him well, he considered he 
was a good fellow. 


‘Oh, leave it be!’ he would say loudly to those who attacked Faujas in his hearing. ‘You are imagining things, you are complicating things when there’s a quite simple explanation ... | know it for an 
absolute certainty. He is good enough to spend every evening with us ... Oh, he’s not a man to put himself around, | realise that people bear him a grudge for that and accuse him of being stand-offish.’ 
Mouret enjoyed being the only man in Plassans who could boast of knowing Abbe Faujas. He even played on this advantage. Every time he ran into Madam Rougon he crowed about it, he gave her 
to understand he had stolen her guest from her. She contented herself with a subtle smile. With his friends, Mouret pushed the confidences even further. He muttered that these damn priests couldn't 
do anything the same as other men. He then recounted tiny details, the way the priest drank, the way he spoke to women, the way he kept his knees apart and never crossed his legs; little anecdotes 
of no importance in which he pitted the anxious terror of a freethinker against the mysterious soutane reaching down to his guest's ankles. 
Evening succeeded evening, and they had reached the first days of February. In their conversations Abbe Faujas carefully avoided talking about religion with Martha. Once she had told him almost 
cheerily: 
‘No, Sir Abbe, | am not a religious person. | don’t go to church very often ... Well, what can you expect. In Marseilles | was very busy all the time; now | can’t be bothered to go out very much. And | 
must tell you, | wasn’t brought up in a religious family. My mother used to say that God came to us.’ 
The priest had bowed, without saying anything, wishing to make it known by so doing that he preferred not to talk about such matters in these circumstances. However, one evening he drew a picture 
of the unhoped-for help which suffering souls can find in religion. It was to do with a poor woman who had been led to commit suicide by all sorts of reversals of fortune. 
‘She was wrong to despair,’ said the priest in his deep voice. ‘No doubt she was unaware of the consolations of prayer. | have often seen women come to us weeping, broken, and go away again with 
a resignation they sought vainly elsewhere, and with a renewed zest for life. It's because they had got down on their knees, had tasted the joy of humbling themselves in some private corner of the 
church. They came back, they forgot everything — they belonged to God.’ 
Martha had listened to this speech with a thoughtful expression; these last words trailed away into a tone of superhuman happiness. 
‘Yes, it must be a joyful experience,’ she murmured, as if talking to herself. ‘| have thought about it sometimes but I’ve always been afraid.’ 
The priest broached these subjects only on very rare occasions; on the other hand he spoke of charity often. Martha was a very good-natured woman. Tears came into her eyes at the slightest tale of 
woe. He seemed to take pleasure in seeing her trembling with pity like that. Each evening he had some new and touching story that made her break down in compassion and caused her to drop 
everything. She would put her sewing aside and join her hands together with a pained expression, looking at him while he went into the desolating details of people dying of hunger, and the poor 
unfortunates forced into crime by poverty. At that moment she belonged to him; he could have done whatever he wanted with her. And often at the other end of the room a quarrel broke out between 
Mouret and Madam Faujas about a quatorze de rois that had been declared wrongly or about a card that had been taken out of the hand that was put aside. 
It was some time in the middle of February that a lamentable episode took place, much to the consternation of Plassans. It was found that a group of young girls, not much more than children, had 
been running wild in the town and had lapsed into debauchery. And the affair didn’t just concern young people of the same age; it was said that people in respectable positions in society had been 
compromised. For a week Martha had been very struck by this story that caused a great scandal. She knew one of this group of unfortunates, a little blonde girl she had often kissed on the cheek and 
who was the niece of her cook, Rose. She couldn't think of this poor girl, she said, without shuddering. 
‘It's a pity’, said Abbe Faujas one evening, ‘that there isn’t a religious centre on the model of the one in Besancon.’ 
And when pressed with questions by Martha, he told her what sort of centre this was. It was a kind of créche for the daughters of working people, for those between eight and fifteen, whose parents 
were obliged to leave them on their own at home while they go to work. During the day they were given sewing to do, and then in the evening they were returned to their parents when they came home. 
That way the poor children could grow up removed from vice, surrounded by the best of models. Martha considered this a noble idea. Gradually she became obsessed by it to the point where all she 
spoke of was the need for creating a similar house in Plassans. 
‘We could place it under the patronage of the Virgin,’ suggested Abbe Faujas. ‘But what a lot of obstacles to overcome! You don't realise the problems there are in doing the smallest good work. It 
would require, for such a work to succeed, a motherly, warm, devoted person.’ 
Martha lowered her head, looked at Désirée asleep beside her, felt the unshed tears behind her eyelids. She found out about the procedures to follow, the costs of setting it up, the annual expenditure. 
‘Will you help me?’ she asked the priest one evening out of the blue. 
Abbe Faujas gravely took her hand and kept it a moment in his, murmuring that she had one of the most beautiful souls he had ever encountered. He would help her but he was counting absolutely on 
her. He could do very little. She was the one who would have to raise subscriptions in the town and the one who would take responsibility, in brief, for ladies to form a committee, and who would 
organize the fine details that was such a labour, of appealing for charity from the public. And he made a rendezvous with her the very next day at Saint-Saturnin, to put her in touch with the architect 
from the diocese, who might be able to give her information about the cost much better than he could. 
That evening when he went to bed Mouret was very jolly. He had not allowed Madam Faujas to win one game. 
‘You look very happy, my dear,’ he said to his wife. ‘Ha, did you see how | had that run of five? The old dear was quite shaken!’ 
And as Martha was taking a silk dress out of the wardrobe, he asked her in surprise if she was planning to go out next day. He had heard nothing of it downstairs. 
‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘I've got things to buy. | have a meeting at the church with Abbe Faujas for something I'll tell you about later.’ 
He stood and looked at her, flabbergasted, to see if she was having a joke at his expense. Then, without getting cross, in his jocular manner, he murmured: ‘Well, well, who would have thought it? So 
you're getting in with the clergy now.’ 

062 
THE next day Martha first went to see her mother. She told her at length about the good work she had in mind. The old lady nodded and smiled but at the same time she was almost cross; she gave 
her to understand she wasn't very interested in charitable works. 
‘That's one of Abbe Faujas’s ideas,’ Felicity said brusquely. 
Martha was surprised. ‘Yes, it is,’ she murmured. ‘We've talked about it a great deal together. How did you know?’ 
Madam Rougon gave a little shrug, without giving her a direct answer. Then she went on enthusiastically: 
‘Well, darling, you are quite right! You must find something to occupy you and what you've hit on there is very good. | always worry about you shut away by yourself in that quiet house; it’s like a morgue. 
But don’t count on me, | don’t want anything to do with your project. People would say I’m the one doing everything, that we are in league to impose our ideas on the town, whereas | want you to get 
all the credit for this good idea. I'll help you with my advice, if you would like me to but no more than that.’ 
‘But I'd been counting on you to be part of the founding committee,’ said Martha, who was a little afraid of the thought of undertaking a huge enterprise like that on her own. 
‘No, no, my presence would only spoil things, | tell you. Quite the opposite, tell everyone | can’t be part of the committee, that | refused, on the grounds of having too much to do. You can even let it be 
known that | don’t have any faith in your project ... That will make up your ladies’ minds for them, you'll see. They will be delighted to be involved with some charitable work that I’m not in. Go and see 
Madam Rastoil, Madam de Condamin, Madam Delangre. See Madam Paloque as well but right at the end. She will be flattered and will be more use than all the rest ... And if you have any problems, 
come and see me.’ 
She accompanied her daughter out to the stairs. Then, looking her straight in the eyes, with her sharp old lady’s smile, she asked: 
‘How is he, our dear Abbe?’ 
‘Very well,’ Martha replied calmly. ‘I’m going to Saint-Saturnin to meet the architect of the diocese.’ 
Martha and the priest had thought that their project was still too vague to bother the architect about. They were hoping simply to engineer a meeting with him, since he went to Saint-Saturnin every day, 
where they were in the process of repairing a chapel. They would be able to broach the subject with him casually. Martha crossed the church and saw Abbe Faujas and Sir Lieutaud chatting on some 
scaffolding that they at once descended. One of the priest’s shoulders was all white with plaster dust. He took an interest in building works. 
At that time of the afternoon not a single woman was at prayer in the church; the nave and the side aisles were deserted, encumbered with piles of chairs which two beadles were putting away, making 
a great noise as they did so. Masons called to each other from the tops of their ladders, in the midst of the sound of trowels scraping on walls. The atmosphere in Saint-Saturnin was not in the least 
holy, so Martha had not even made the sign of the cross. She sat down in front of the chapel that was being repaired, between the Abbe and Sir Lieutaud, as if she were in the latter's office and had 
gone to ask his advice there. 
The conversation lasted more than half an hour. The architect was very agreeable. His opinion was that it was not necessary to build anything new for the Work of the Virgin, as the priest called the 
projected house. It would turn out to be too expensive; better to buy a place already built, and adapt it to their needs. And he even suggested an old boarding school in the town, that had later become 
a forage merchant's premises and which was now for sale. A few thousand francs and he was confident he would be able to completely transform this ruin. He even promised such marvels as an 
elegant entrance, spacious rooms, a courtyard planted with trees. Martha and the priest had gradually raised their voices, discussing the details beneath the echoing vault of the nave, while Sir Lieutaud 
scratched the flagstones with the end of his stick to give them some idea of the facade. 
‘So it’s agreed, Sir,’ said Martha, as she took her leave of the architect, ‘you make us out an estimate so that we know what we can spend. And you will keep our secret, won't you?’ 
Abbe Faujas accompanied her to the church door. As they both passed in front of the high altar and she was continuing to talk excitedly to him, she was somewhat surprised to find him no longer at 
her side. Looking around, she saw him bending down in front of the enormous cross hidden in its muslin casing. The priest bending like that, still covered in plaster, gave her a queer sensation. 
Remembering where she was, she cast an anxious glance about her, and softened the sound of her footsteps. At the door the priest, now very serious, silently held out to her his finger, damp with the 
holy water. Somewhat taken aback, she made the sign of the cross. Behind her the padded double doors fell to gently, with a stifled sigh. 
From there Martha went to Madam de Condamin’s. She was happy to be out in the street in the open air. The few errands she still had to make seemed a real pleasure to her. Madam de Condamin 
greeted her friend with shrieks of delight. Dear Madam Mouret visited so rarely! When she leamed the purpose of her visit, she declared herself delighted, ready to help in whatever way she could. She 
was wearing an enchanting mauve dress with bows of pearly grey ribbon, in a boudoir where she played at being the Parisienne in exile in the provinces. 
‘You've done exactly the right thing in asking me!’ she said wringing Martha’s hands. ‘These poor girls, who is going to help them if we don’t, and they accuse us of setting them a bad example in our 
life of luxury. But it’s terrible to think that children are exposed to all those dreadful things. | make myself ill thinking about it ... Be assured I'll help in any way | can.’ 
And when Martha told her that her mother couldn't form part of the committee her goodwill increased immeasurably. 
‘How maddening she has so much to do,’ she went on with just a touch of irony. ‘She would have been a great help to us ... But never mind, we shall do what we can. | have friends. I'll go and see 
Monsignor. I'll move heaven and earth if necessary ... We'll succeed, | promise.’ 
She did not want to hear any details about renovations or cost. They would always be able to find the necessary money. She felt sure the project would bring honour on the committee and that everything 
would be attractive and comfortable. She added with a laugh that she panicked at the sight of figures but would take responsibility in particular for making the first moves, and for the general conduct 
of the project. Dear Madam Mouret wasn’t used to asking favours. She would accompany her as she went about her business, she might even spare her making several errands. A quarter of an hour 
later the whole thing had become her idea, and she was the one giving the instructions to Martha. The latter was on the point of leaving when Sir Condamin came in. She stayed, embarrassed, not 
daring to talk about the reason for her visit in front of the forestry commissioner who was, so they said, himself compromised in the business over the poor girls, whose shame was the talk of the town. 
It was Madam de Condamin who explained the whole idea to her husband, who looked perfectly composed and full of goodwill. He thought it all extremely moral. 
‘It's an idea that only a mother could have had,’ he said gravely, without it being possible to tell if he was making fun of them or not. ‘Plassans will owe its good morals to you, Madam.’ 
‘| admit | only stole someone else’s idea,’ responded Martha, who was embarrassed by this praise. ‘It was inspired by a person | hold in high esteem.’ 
‘What person might that be?’ enquired Madam Condamin, curiously. 
‘Sir Abbe Faujas.’ 
And Martha, with great simplicity, gave them her opinion of the priest’s good character. Moreover, she made no allusion to the malicious rumours that had been flying around; she gave him out to be a 
man worthy of everyone’s respect, and whom she was happy to entertain in her house. Madam de Condamin listened and nodded. 
‘| always said so!’ she cried. ‘Faujas is a most distinguished priest ... If you knew what wicked tongues some people have! But since he’s been at your house they don’t dare say anything. That's put 
paid to all the false assumptions ... So you say it was his idea? Well, we must make sure he comes forward. Till then it is understood we should be discreet ... | assure you | always liked this priest and 
stuck up for him...’ 
‘I've had a chat with him, he seems a very good fellow,’ the forestry commissioner interrupted. 


But his wife silenced him with a gesture. She often treated him like her manservant. People blamed Sir Condamin for their shady marriage and he’d been the one who had to put up with the scandal. 
The young wife he had brought from who knew where, had been forgiven, and accepted as a friend by the whole town, because of her manners and attractive personality, to which people living in the 
provinces are more sensitive than you might think. He realised he was de trop in this virtuous conversation. 

‘Well, | shall leave you to your godly concerns,’ he remarked with light irony. ‘I’m going to have a cigar ... Octavie, don’t forget to dress early; we go to the sub-prefecture tonight.’ 

When he had gone, the two women went on chatting for a while, returning again to what had already been said, pitying the poor girls who turned out badly, getting more and more excited about keeping 
them safe from all temptation. Madam de Condamin spoke very eloquently against debauchery. 

‘Well, it's agreed then,’ she said, shaking Martha’s hand one last time, ‘I am all yours as soon as you need me ... If you go and see Madam Rastoil and Madam Delangre, tell them I'll take responsibility 
for everything. They will only have to put their names to it ... My idea is a good one, isn’t it? We shan’t be deflected, not the tiniest bit ... My compliments to Abbe Faujas.’ 

Martha went at once to Madam Delangre’s house, and then Madam Rastoil’s. She found them to be polite, though not so warmly supportive as Madam de Condamin. Both talked about the financial 
aspect of the project. A great deal of money would be required, they would never manage to fund the necessary amount out of public charity, they risked an outcome that would make them look 
ridiculous. Martha reassured them, gave them the figures. They wanted to know which ladies had agreed to form part of the committee. The name of Madam Condamin left them speechless. Then, 
when they knew that Madam Rougon had excused herself, they became more agreeable. 

Madam Delangre received Martha in her husband's office. She was a small pale woman, of sweet and docile temperament, whose extravagances had remained legendary in Plassans. 

‘My goodness,’ she said finally, ‘I can’t think of anything better. It would be a school of good behaviour for working girls. We should save their poor souls. | cannot refuse, for | feel | should be very useful 
to you through my husband, as his mayoral functions mean that he has to deal constantly with influential people. But | would ask you to give me till tomorrow to say yes or no. In our situation we have 
to exercise a great deal of prudence and | would like to consult Sir Delangre first.’ 

At Madam Rastoil’s Martha found a woman who was just as amenable, very prudish, trying to find chaste words to describe the unhappy girls who are forgetful of their duties. Madam Rastoil was a 
plump person; she was embroidering a very ornate alb, sitting with a daughter on either side of her. She made them go out of the room as soon as she heard the first words. 

‘Thank you for thinking of me,’ she said, ‘but really | would find it very difficult. | already belong to several committees and | don’t know if | should have time ... | had the same idea as you, except that 
my idea was on a grander scale and more developed, | suppose. For over a month | have been promising myself to go and talk to Monsignor about it, without ever finding a minute. Well, we could 
combine forces. I'll tell you my own views, for | think you are mistaken about quite a few things ... I'll put my mind to it again, since needs must. My husband said to me only yesterday: “Really you have 
no time for your own affairs; you are always concerning yourself with others.” ’ 

Martha looked at her with curiosity, thinking of her former liaison with Sir Delangre, salacious talk of which was still doing the rounds in the cafés on the Cours Sauvaire. The mayor's wife and the 
president's wife were very wary when they heard the name of Abbe Faujas. The second especially. Martha had even got a little annoyed by this distrust of a person whom she thought well of. So she 
emphasized the fine qualities the Abbe possessed that obliged the two ladies to agree about the merits of this priest who lived a life of retreat and took care of his mother. 

On leaving Madam Rastoil’s Martha had only to cross the road to go to Madam Paloque, who lived on the other side of the Rue Balande. It was seven o'clock. But she also wanted to get this last visit 
over and done with, even if it meant making Mouret wait and being scolded by him. The Paloques were just sitting down to a meal in a cold dining room, in which a decent feeling of provincial 
embarrassment was palpable. Madam Paloque hastened to put a cover on the soup she was about to serve, disconcerted to be found at table in this way. She was very polite, almost humble, and 
underneath made anxious by this visit she wasn’t expecting. Her husband, the judge, sat with his empty plate in front of him, hands on his knees. 

‘Those little scoundrels!’ he cried, when Martha mentioned the girls in the old quarter. ‘I've heard some fine things about them today in court. They are the ones who provoked some very honourable 
people into debauchery ... You are wrong to take an interest in that scum, Madam.’ 
‘And anyway,’ put in Madam Paloque, ‘I’m afraid | shouldn't be the least little bit useful to you. | don’t know anyone. My husband would rather cut off his hand than ask for the slightest favour. We have 
kept ourselves to ourselves, disgusted at all the injustices we have witnessed. We live modestly here, happy to be forgotten ... For example, if my husband were offered promotion now, he would 
refuse, wouldn't you, dear?’ 
The judge nodded his head as if in assent. The couple exchanged a thin smile, and Martha was embarrassed in the face of these two appalling creatures, with their pale, ravaged faces, sick with worry, 
colluding so ably in this comedy of hypocritical resignation. Luckily she remembered her mother’s advice. 
‘But I'd been counting on you,’ she said, in her most winning tones. ‘We shall have all these ladies, Madam Delangre, Madam Rastoil, Madam de Condamin; but, between you and me, these ladies wil 
only be there nominally. | should be glad to find a most respectable, committed person who would take the project to heart, and | had thought that you would want to be that person ... Just think how 
grateful Plassans will be to us if we bring such a project to fruition!’ 

‘That's true, that’s true,’ murmured Madam Paloque, delighted by these blandishments. 
‘And also you are wrong to say you don’t have any influence. It’s well known that Sir Paloque is very highly thought of at the sub-prefecture. Between ourselves he is expected to succeed Sir Rastoil. 
Don’t try to deny it; your merits are well known, you can’t hide them. And surely this is an excellent opportunity for Madam Paloque to come out of the shadows and show us what an intelligent and 
good-hearted woman she is.’ 

The judge was very nervous. He blinked at his wife. 

‘Madam Paloque didn’t say no,’ he said. 

‘No, that’s true,’ said the latter. ‘Since you truly need me, that is enough for me. Perhaps I’m doing something silly, | shall be giving myself a lot of trouble and never get any reward for it. Ask Sir Paloque 
about all the good we've done on the quiet. See where that has got us ... Never mind, we are as we are, it can’t be helped. We shall be fools to the very end ... Count on me, my dear Madam Mouret.’ 
The Paloques got up and Martha took her leave, thanking them for their support. As she stopped a moment on the landing to pull out the frill on her dress which had caught between the banisters and 
the steps, she could hear them speaking animatedly behind the door. 

‘They are asking you because they need you,’ said the judge acidly. ‘You will be doing all the donkey work.’ 

‘Goodness!’ replied his wife. ‘Don’t you think they'll pay for that along with everything else?’ 

When Martha finally got home it was almost eight o'clock. Mouret had been waiting supper for more than half an hour. She was fearing some terrible scene. But when she changed and came downstairs 
she found her husband sitting astride a chair, tapping out the retreat with the tips of his fingers on the tablecloth. He was merciless in his teasing and mockery. 

‘| thought you would be sleeping in a confessional tonight ... Now you are a churchgoer you'll have to tell me in advance, and I'll have supper out when the priests invite you round.’ 

All through dinner he cracked jokes like that. Martha suffered more than if he had been cross with her. Two or three times she threw him a beseeching look, she begged him to leave her alone. But it 
only made him worse. Octave and Désirée laughed, Serge kept quiet, taking his mother’s side. At dessert Rose, in a lather, came to say that Sir Delangre was there and wanted to speak to Madam. 
‘Aha, so you are consorting with the Establishment now, as well, are you?’ Mouret mocked. 

Martha went to receive the mayor in the drawing room. Very charming — almost gallant — he told her he wouldn't let another day go by before congratulating her on her noble idea. Madam Delangre 
was a little lacking in confidence and was wrong not to say yes straight away. He had come to tell Martha on her behalf that she would be very flattered to be part of the committee of patron ladies for 
the Work of the Virgin. As for himself, he would contribute as much as he could to the success of a project that was so useful and so moral. 

Martha went with him as far as the door and while Rose was lifting the lamp to light the way, the mayor added: 

‘Tell Sir Faujas | should be delighted to talk to him, if he would be so good as to call. Since he has seen an establishment of this sort in Besancon, he could give me valuable information. | would like 
the town to pay for the building at least. Goodbye, dear Madam. My compliments to Sir Mouret, | don’t want to disturb him.’ 

At eight, when the priest and his mother came downstairs, Mouret contented himself with the joking remark: 

‘So you have carried off my wife today? Don’t ruin her, though, don’t make her into a saint.’ 

Then he threw himself into his game of cards. He had to take a terrible revenge on Madam Faujas, a revenge all the greater because of losing to her for the last three days. Martha was at liberty to tell 
the priest about the progress she had made. She was happy as a little girl, still excited by the afternoon that she had spent out of her house. The priest made her go over some details again; he 
promised to go and see Sir Delangre, although he would have preferred to remain completely out of the picture. 

‘You were wrong to mention my name straight away like that,’ he said to her brusquely, seeing her so excited and open with him. ‘But you are like all women, even the noblest causes are ruined when 
they get hold of them.’ 

She looked at him, taken by surprise at this unkind remark, and drew back, with the same fear she still sometimes felt when she saw him wearing his soutane. It seemed as if iron hands were pressing 
down on her shoulders and bending her. For each and every priest Woman is the enemy. When he saw that she had been upset by his over-severe admonition, he softened and murmured: 

‘I'm only thinking of the success of your noble project. I’m afraid of compromising its outcome, if | get involved. You know | am not liked in the town.’ 

When she saw his humility, she assured him that he was wrong, that all the ladies had spoken of him in glowing terms. They knew he was looking after his mother, that he lived a quiet life, deserving 
of everyone’s praise. Then, till eleven, they chatted about the grand plan, going over it time and again in fine detail. It was a delightful evening. 

Between two hands of cards Mouret had picked up a little of the conversation. 

‘So,’ he said as they were going to bed, ‘the pair of you are going to wipe out Vice ... A laudable scheme indeed.’ 

Three days later the committee of patron ladies was inaugurated. These ladies having elected Martha as their president, she made haste to designate Madam Paloque treasurer, having secretly 
consulted her mother. Both made every effort, drafting circulars, busying themselves with a thousand domestic details. Meanwhile Madam de Condamin went from the sub-prefect to the bishop and 
from the bishop to other influential people, graciously expounding the ‘blessed project she had conceived’, wearing her fancy clothes, garnering charitable donations and promises of support. As for 
Madam Rastoil, she piously told the priests she entertained on Tuesdays how the idea of saving so many poor children from a life of vice had come to her, at the same time contenting herself with 
giving Abbe Bourrette the responsibility for making overtures to the Sisters of Saint-Joseph, to ascertain whether they wanted to be of service to the project. Madam Delangre, for her part, confided to 
those who held public office that the town would owe this establishment to her husband, who had already graciously allowed the committee to meet and confer in a room in the town hall whenever they 
liked. Plassans was buzzing with this pious furore. Soon the talk was only of the Work of the Virgin. Then there was a veritable explosion of acclaim, with the friends of each patron lady joining in, and 
each group working for the good of the whole enterprise. Subscription lists covering the three districts were filled within a week. As the Gazette de Plassans published these lists, along with the amount 
of money donated, people’s pride was pricked and the most prominent families rivalled each other in their generosity. 

In the meantime in the middle of all the fuss the name of Abbe Faujas frequently recurred. Although every patron lady claimed the original idea for herself, it was generally assumed the priest had 
brought this famous scheme with him from Besancon. And Sir Delangre made this quite plain in the town council session where they voted to buy the building the architect of the diocese had specified 
as being exactly right for establishing the Work of the Virgin. The mayor had had a very long conversation with the priest the previous day and they had separated after exchanging lengthy handshakes. 
The secretary of the town hall had even heard them calling each other ‘dear Sir’. That worked a revolution in the priest's favour. From then on he had supporters who defended him against attacks by 
his enemies. 

The Mourets moreover had conferred respectability upon Abbe Faujas. With Martha as his patron, and being designated as the promoter of a charitable work whose paternity he modestly refused, he 
no longer had that self-effacing way of former days when he kept close to the walls as he walked along the street. He opened his new robe out to the sun, and strode forth in the middle of the pavement. 
From the Rue Balande to the Rue Saturnin he already had to acknowledge numerous doffing caps. One Sunday Madam Condamin had stopped him as he was coming out of vespers on the Place de 
lEvéché, and had kept him talking for a good half-hour. 

‘Well, Sir 'Abbe,’ said Mouret with a laugh, ‘so you give off an odour of sanctity now ... And to think that six months ago | was the only one to stick up for you! ... However, in your shoes | would be 
careful. The bishop is still not on your side.’ 

The priest shrugged slightly. He was well aware that the hostility he still encountered came from the clergy. Abbe Fenil with his iron will had Monsignor Rousselot shaking in his shoes. Towards the end 
of March, as the head vicar was about to go on a little journey, Abbe Faujas appeared to be taking advantage of his absence to make several visits to the bishop. Abbe Surin, his private secretary, 
recounted that ‘this devilish fellow’ was closeted with Monsignor for hours at a time and the latter was in a terrible mood after these long conversations. When Abbe Fenil came back, Abbe Faujas 
ceased to visit, vanishing again when he was there. But the bishop was still worried; it was obvious that some catastrophe had occurred to disturb the usual carefree well-being he enjoyed as a priest. 
At a dinner he gave for his clergy he was particularly nice to Abbe Faujas, who was, after all, only a humble vicar of Saint-Saturnin. Abbe Fenil’s thin lips grew even thinner. He had to suppress his 
anger when the ladies who came to his confessional kindly asked after his health. 


Abbe Faujas then grew completely serene. He continued living his life of austerity but became more charming and at ease. Then one Tuesday evening his triumph was put beyond doubt. He was at 
home, savouring the first warm air of spring at his window, when Sir Péqueur des Saulaies’s guests walked down the garden and waved to him from a distance. One of them was Madam de Condamin 
who pushed familiarity so far as to wave her handkerchief. But at the same time across the way those visiting Sir Rastoil were sitting in front of the fountain on rustic benches. Sir Delangre was leaning 
against the terrace of the sub-prefecture, the slope permitting him to watch what was going on at the judge’s residence on the other side of the Mourets’ garden. 
‘You'll see, they won't even deign to notice him,’ he murmured to himself. 
He was wrong. Abbe Fenil, turning his head as if by chance, doffed his hat. All the priests there did likewise and Abbe Faujas acknowledged them in return. Then, looking at both parties to left and right 
in a leisurely fashion, he went away from the window, and closed his white curtains with a virtuous discretion. 

063 
APRIL was a mild month. In the evening after dinner the children left the dining room to go and play in the garden. As the heat was stifling at the back of the narrow room, Martha and the priest later 
also went out on to the terrace. They sat a few feet away from the window that was wide open, outside the harsh beam of the light on the tall box hedge. There they talked, as night came down, of a 
thousand matters concerning the Work of the Virgin. This constant concern with charity imparted a sweeter flavour still to their conversation. Up above, between the enormous pear trees of Sir Rastoil 
and the dark chestnuts of the sub-prefecture, stretched a wide expanse of sky. The children were running around under the arbour at the other end of the garden, while the raised voices of Mouret and 
Madam Faujas could be heard bickering in the dining room as, left alone, they concentrated on their game. 
From time to time Martha, languorous and brimming with an emotion that made the words linger on her lips, would pause, seeing the golden flare of a shooting star; she would throw her head back a 
little and look at the sky with a smile. 
‘Another soul from Purgatory is on its way to Paradise,’ she murmured. 
When the priest said nothing, she added: 
‘Charming ideas, Sir l’Abbe, all these simple beliefs! If only we could stay children for ever.’ 
Now in the evenings she no longer mended the family’s linen. They ought to have had a lamp lit on the terrace but she preferred the darkness, the deep warmth of the night, and it made her happy. In 
any case she went out nearly every day, and that tired her greatly. After dinner she did not even have enough energy to take up her needle. Rose had to set about mending the clothes, since Mouret 
said that all his socks had holes in. 
Martha was indeed very busy. Apart from the sessions on the committee she presided over, she had a host of worries, people to visit, to supervise. Of course she delegated to Madam Paloque some 
clerical tasks and some minor responsibilities but she was so eager to see the project finally getting under way that she went into town two or three times a week, to ensure the workers were giving of 
their best. As things always seemed to her to be progressing too slowly, she hurried to Saint-Saturnin to find the architect, and scold him, begging him not to leave his workers unsupervised; she was 
even jealous of the operations he was carrying out in the chapel, and thought that the work there was coming on a great deal more rapidly than hers. Sir Lieutaud simply smiled and said everything 
would be finished at the time agreed. 
Abbe Faujas also declared that nothing was being done. He urged her not to let the architect rest for a minute. So Martha ended up going to Saint-Saturnin every day. She went in with her head full of 
figures, her thoughts busy with walls that had to be knocked down and rebuilt. The coolness of the church calmed her a little. She took the holy water, crossed herself automatically, in the same way 
as everyone else. The beadles got to recognize her and said hello. She herself became familiar with all the different chapels, the sacristy where she sometimes went to find Abbe Faujas, the long 
corridors, the little passage she had to take through the cloisters. After a month there wasn’t a corner of Saint-Saturnin she wasn’t familiar with. Occasionally she would have to wait for the architect. 
She sat down in a chapel apart, to draw breath after all her hurrying, rehearsing from memory the thousand requests she'd promised herself she would make to Sir Lieutaud. Then the great tremulous 
silence that emanated from the stained glass windows enveloped her and cast her into a vague and very sweet meditation. She was beginning to love the high arches, the stark bare walls, the altars 
decked with their cloths, the chairs arranged in regular rows. As soon as the padded door closed softly behind her, it was as if she had a sensation of supreme repose, forgetting the irritations of the 
world, her whole being annihilated in the peace of the earth. 
‘It's so nice at Saint-Saturnin!’ she let slip one evening in front of her husband, after a hot, thundery day. 
‘Do you want us to go and sleep there?’ laughed Mouret. 
Martha was hurt. The idea of it being a purely physical well-being that she felt in the church struck her as unseemly. After that, whenever she went to Saint-Saturnin she was vaguely worried and, trying 
to remain unaffected by it, entered the church in the way she entered the vast rooms in the town hall; but in spite of herself she was shaken to the core. She suffered but she returned willingly to her 
suffering. 
Abbe Faujas seemed to be unaware of the slow awakening that was animating her being more and more each day. He remained for her a man who was very busy and obliging; God didn’t enter into it 
and nor did his priestly character ever intrude. However, occasionally she disturbed him when he was in the middle of conducting a funeral. He came in a surplice, chatted for a moment standing 
between two pillars, bringing with him a vague scent of incense and candle wax. It was often a bill for a mason or something required by the carpenter. He pointed out the exact figures and went off to 
attend to the dead man, while she lingered in the empty nave, where a beadle was extinguishing the candles. When Abbe Faujas bowed before the high altar as he crossed the church with her, she 
had got into the habit of bowing as well, at first through simple respect. Then this gesture became automatic and she made this gesture even when she was by herself. Until that point, the bow was the 
only sign of devotion she gave. Two or three times she arrived without realising on days of great ceremony; but when she heard the sound of the organ and saw the church full, she escaped in a panic 
and didn’t dare cross the threshold. 
‘Well!’ Mouret asked her often, in his jeering way. ‘When will you be taking First Communion?’ 
He continued to bombard her with his jokes. She never responded; she fixed her eyes on him, eyes in which there blazed a little flame whenever he went too far. Gradually he grew more embittered 
and couldn't find it in him to jeer. After a month he got cross. 
‘You are crazy to get mixed up with the damned clergy!’ he grumbled, on the days he found his supper wasn’t ready. ‘You're always out these days, we can’t keep you at home for a minute ... | shouldn't 
care, if we all weren't suffering because of it. But my underwear isn’t mended, the table’s not even laid at seven o'clock, Rose doesn’t listen to us any more, the house is upside down.’ 
And he picked up a cloth that was on the floor, tightened a forgotten bottle of wine, wiped away the dust on the furniture with his fingers, whipping up his anger more and more as he raised his voice: 
‘Next thing | know I'll be sweeping the floor, if you ask me, and putting on an apron! ... | swear you wouldn’t mind if | did! You'd let me do the housework, and you wouldn't even notice. Do you realise 
I've spent two hours this morning tidying this cupboard? No, my dear wife, it can’t carry on like this.’ 
At other times disputes broke out on the subject of the children. When he came home, Mouret had found Désirée ‘filthy as a little pig’ on her own in the garden, stretched out flat in front of an ants’ hole, 
to see what the ants were doing in the soil. 
‘It's a good thing you are not sleeping away from home!’ he bawled at his wife, as soon as he saw her. ‘Come and look at your daughter. | told her not to change her dress, so that you can see just 
what a spectacle she is!’ 
The little girl was in floods of tears as her father twirled her round and round. 
‘What do you think? A pretty sight, isn’t she? ... That's what children get up to when you leave them on their own. She’s not to blame, it’s not her fault. You said you didn’t want to leave her for five 
minutes, she would set the house alight ... Well yes, if she does that, it will all go up in smoke and serve you right.’ 
Then, when Rose had taken Désirée off, he went on at her for hours: 
‘You live for other people’s children now. You can’t look after your own. And for good reason ... Oh, how stupid you are! Going out of your way for a lot of little hussies who make fun of you and carry 
on in every corner of the ramparts! Go and take a walk one evening on the Mail! You'll see them with their skirts up over their heads, these little tarts you are placing under the protection of the Virgin...’ 
He paused for breath and went on: 
‘At least take care of Désirée before you go and pick girls up out of the gutter. She’s got holes in her frock as big as fists. One of these days we shall find her in the garden with some limb broken ... 
Not to mention Octave or Serge, although | should like to know you are at home when they get back from school. But they invent devilish tricks too. Yesterday they cracked two paving stones in the 
terrace letting off firecrackers ... I'm telling you that if you don’t stay at home we shall find the house in ruins one of these days.’ 
Martha apologized briefly. She had to go out. Mouret, with his jocular common sense, had spoken the truth. The household was going to the bad. This place where the sun had once gone down on 
blessed peace and quiet was becoming noisy, abandoned, full of unruly children, paternal bad temper, and maternal indifference. In the evenings at supper everyone ate badly and picked fights. Rose 
did what she liked. The cook was in any case on Madam’s side. 
Things got so bad that Mouret complained bitterly about Martha when he met his mother-in-law, although he sensed the pleasure he caused the old lady when he recounted his domestic problems to 
her. 
‘You astonish me,’ said Felicity with a smile. ‘Martha used to be afraid of you. | even thought she was too weak and obedient. A woman must not be afraid of her husband.’ 
‘Well yes!’ cried Mouret, in despair. ‘She would have buried herself in the ground to avoid a quarrel. One look was enough. She did everything | asked. Now, quite the opposite. Even if | shout at her 
she does exactly what she pleases. She doesn’t say anything, it’s true, doesn’t defy me but it will come to that...’ 
Hypocritically Felicity responded: 
‘I'll speak to Martha if you like. But she might be hurt. This sort of thing should remain between a man and his wife ... I’m not worried by it: you will no doubt be able to recover the domestic harmony 
you so prided yourself on.’ 
Mouret, eyes cast down, shook his head. He went on: 
‘No, no, | know what it'll be like. I'll shout and shan’t get anywhere. | am weak as a child underneath ... People are wrong to suppose I’ve always wielded the stick with my wife. If she’s often done as | 
wanted it’s because she didn’t care, it was all the same to her whether she did one thing or another. She may seem placid but she’s very obstinate ... Well, | shall try to win her round.’ 
Then, looking up again: 
‘| shouldn't have told you all that; don’t mention it to anyone, will you?’ 
Next day when Martha went to see her mother, the latter said to her stiffly: 
‘You are wrong, my dear, to behave like that towards your husband ... | saw him yesterday, he is very cross with you. | know he is ridiculous in many ways but that’s no reason to let your marriage 
suffer.’ 
Martha stared at her mother. 
‘Oh, so he’s complaining about me,’ she said shortly. ‘He should hold his tongue at least. | don’t complain about him.’ 
And she changed the subject. But Madam Rougon brought her back to talking about her husband, by asking for news of Abbe Faujas. 
‘Do you think perhaps Mouret doesn't like the Abbe and is sulking about him?’ 
Martha was taken by surprise. 
‘What an idea!’ she said. ‘Why ever do you think my husband doesn’t like Abbe Faujas? He’s never said anything to me which could make me suppose that. He hasn't said anything to you either, has 
he? ... No, you are mistaken. If his mother didn’t come down for her game of piquet he would go up to their room and fetch them.’ 
And it was true that Mouret never said a word against Abbe Faujas. Sometimes his sarcasm was a little too forceful. He included him in the teasing remarks he was torturing his wife with, about religion. 
But that was all. 
One moming he shouted to Martha as he was shaving: 
‘| say, my love, if you ever go to confession, make the Abbe your confessor. Then at least we'll keep your sins in the family.’ 
Abbe Faujas took confession on Tuesdays and Fridays. Those days Martha avoided going to Saint-Satumin, saying she didn’t want to bother him. But it was more that she was avoiding the awkward 
embarrassment she felt when she found him in his surplice, in that muslin garment that gave off the faint odour of the sacristy. One Friday she accompanied Madam de Condamin to see how far they 
had progressed with the buildings for the Work of the Virgin. The workers were just finishing the fagade. Madam de Condamin exclaimed in indignation, finding the decoration paltry and without 
distinction. They should have put two slim columns with an ogive, something both youthful and religious, a piece of architecture that would be a fitting tribute to the committee of patron ladies. Martha, 
unsure, gradually came round to her point of view, and finally admitted that it did not look very nice. Then, at the insistence of her companion, she promised to have a word that very day with Sir 
Lieutaud. To keep her promise, she went by way of the cathedral on her way home. It was four o'clock, the architect had just left. When she asked for Abbe Faujas, a sacristan answered that he was 


taking confession in the Sainte-Aurélie chapel. Only then did she remember what day it was, and murmured that she wouldn't wait. But as she was leaving, she walked past the Sainte-Aurélie chapel 
and thought it was possible the priest had seen her. The truth was that she felt overcome by a strange debility. She sat outside the chapel against the grille. She did not move. 

The sky was grey, the twilight slowly pervaded the church. In the already-dark aisles gleamed the starry flicker of a lamp, the gold base of a chandelier, the silver gown of a Virgin. And entering the 
great nave, a pale ray of light was fading on the polished oak of the pews and the stalls. Martha had never until then experienced such a sense of deliverance. Her legs felt as if they were broken; her 
hands were so heavy she had to clasp them together on her lap in order not to feel the pain of their weight on her arms. She allowed herself to drift into a dreamlike state in which she could still see 
and hear but all very gently and sweetly. The slight noises which echoed through the vault, a chair falling, the steps of someone arriving late to her devotions, filled her with tenderness, and took ona 
musical sonority that went straight to her heart. The last reflections of daylight, the shadows, creeping up and covering the pillars like dust sheets, took on for her the delicate and changing nuances of 
shot silk; her whole being went into a delicious swoon and in those depths she felt her soul melt, and die. Then everything around her was extinguished. She found perfect bliss in something ineffable. 
The sound of a voice drew her out of this ecstasy. 

‘I'm so sorry,’ said Abbe Faujas, ‘I saw you but | couldn't leave...’ 

Then she appeared to wake with a start. She looked at him. He was standing there in his surplice in the dying light. His last penitent had just left, and the empty church was plunged further into a solemn 
darkness. 

‘Did you want to speak to me?’ he asked. 

She made an effort to remember. 

‘Yes,’ she murmured. ‘I can’t recall ... Oh yes, it's about the fagade that Madam de Condamin thinks is not imposing enough. We need two columns, instead of that flat door that doesn’t do anything to 
enhance it. They should put in an ogive with stained glass. It would be very pretty ... You do understand, don’t you?’ 

He looked at her very thoughtfully, his hands clasped over his surplice, towering over her, bending his serious face down towards her. And she, still sitting there, not having the strength to get up, went 
on incoherently, as if surprised out of a sleep of her own volition which she could not throw off. 

‘It’s true it would be more expense ... We could make do with columns in a soft stone with a simple moulding ... We can talk to the head mason about it if you like; he'll tell us what it costs. Except it 
would be good to pay his last bill before that. It's two thousand and something francs, | think. We do have the funds, Madam Paloque told me so this morning ... All that can be arranged, Sir l'Abbe.’ 
She had bowed her head, as if she were oppressed by the eyes she could feel upon her. When she raised her head again and met the eyes of the priest, she put her hands together like a child asking 
forgiveness and burst into tears. The priest let her weep, still standing there without speaking. Then she fell on her knees in front of him, weeping into his closed hands, covering her face with them. 
‘Please get up,’ Abbe Faujas said to her gently. ‘It is before God that you must kneel.’ 

He helped her to her feet and sat down beside her. Then they talked quietly for a long time. Darkness had fallen completely, the lamps glimmered, little gold stars in the black depths of the church. Only 
the murmur of their voices made a tremor of sound outside the Sainte-Aurélie chapel. You could hear the abundant words of the priest flowing freely and uninterruptedly after each faint, broken answer 
by Martha. When they finally rose, he seemed to be refusing her a grace that she was insistently asking from him, he drew her towards the door and, raising his voice, said: 

‘No, | assure you, | can’t; it will be better for you to have Abbe Bourrette.’ 

‘But | shall really need your advice,’ begged Martha softly. ‘I believe that with you everything would be easy.’ 

‘You are wrong,’ the priest went on in a firmer voice. ‘On the contrary, | am afraid my advice would be bad initially. Abbe Bourrette is the priest for you, believe me ... Later, perhaps, | shall give you a 
different answer.’ 

Martha obeyed. Next day the pious ladies of Saint-Saturnin were greatly surprised to see Madam Mouret arrive and kneel in front of the confessional of Abbe Bourrette. Two days later this conversion 
was the sole subject of conversation in Plassans. The name of Abbe Faujas was uttered with knowing smiles by certain people. But all in all, the impression made was excellent and to the great credit 
of the priest. Madam Rastoil congratulated Madam Mouret during the committee meeting. Madam Delangre saw in it a first blessing from God, rewarding the patron ladies for their good works by 
touching the heart of the only one amongst them who was not practising. Whereas Madam de Condamin said to Martha, taking her on one side: 

‘Well, my dear, you were quite right. A woman must do these things. And then, | have to say, as soon as one goes out a little, one has to go to church.’ 

The only thing that astonished them was the choice of Abbe Bourrette. That worthy man only gave confession to young girls. The ladies found him ‘rather boring’! At the Rougons on Thursday, as 
Martha hadn't yet arrived, they talked about it in a corner of the green drawing room, and it was Madam Paloque with her poisonous tongue who had the last word in all the gossip. 

‘Abbe Faujas did right not to keep her for himself,’ she opined, with a pout that made her face even uglier. ‘Abbe Bourrette saves everyone and shocks no one.’ 

When Martha arrived that day her mother went to meet her, making a point of tenderly embracing her in front of all the company. She herself had made her peace with the Almighty the day after the 
coup d’état. It seemed to her that Abbe Faujas could henceforth risk venturing into the green drawing room. But he made his excuses, spoke of how busy he was, of his love of solitude. She took it that 
he was preparing for himself a triumphal re-entry into society for the following winter. Anyway the priest was enjoying an ever-increasing popularity. In the first months the only penitents he had were 
the churchgoing women from the herb market behind the cathedral, the salad-sellers, whose dialect he listened to patiently without always understanding what they said. Whereas now, especially since 
the fuss caused by the Work of the Virgin, on Tuesdays and Fridays he saw a whole bevy of bourgeoises in their sik gowns kneeling around his confessional. When Martha naively told everyone he 
had not wanted to take her on, Madam de Condamin made an impulsive move. She left her mentor, the assistant bishop of Saint-Satumin, who was devastated at being rejected like that, and let it be 
widely known she was changing to Abbe Faujas. Such an honour established the latter definitively in the society of Plassans. 

When Mouret learned that his wife was going to confession he said to her simply: 

‘Are you doing something you shouldn't at the moment, that you need to go and tell your problems to a man of the cloth?’ 

Moreover, in the middle of all this religious fuss, he seemed to be getting more isolated, more set in his ways, in his circumscribed life. His wife had told him off for complaining about her. 

‘You are right and I’m wrong,’ he had replied. ‘One shouldn't give pleasure to others by telling them about one’s own problems ... | promise you | shan’t give your mother that pleasure a second time. 
I've been thinking about it. The house can fall down around my head for all | care, | swear | shan’t go snivelling to anyone.’ 

And from that moment on, in fact, he had gained the respect of his household, not scolding his wife in front of anybody else, calling himself the happiest of men, as he had been wont to do. This effort 
at common sense cost him little, it was part of a constant calculation of his own well-being. He even overplayed his role as the methodical householder satisfied with his lot. Martha only felt his impatient 
moods when his stamping around the house got louder. For weeks at a time he treated her with respect, assailing his children and Rose with his mocking remarks, shouting at them about the least little 
thing from morning to night. If he hurt her it was more often than not by coming out with little nastinesses that only she could understand. 

He had always been careful with his money but now he became miserly. 

‘There’s no sense’, he would grumble, ‘in throwing away money the way we do. | bet you give it all away to your little trollops. They waste your time enough already ... Listen, my dear, I'll give you a 
hundred francs a month for food. If you absolutely must give money to girls who don’t deserve it, you must take it out of your dress allowance.’ 

He kept his word. He refused to buy a pair of little boots for Martha the following month on the grounds that it would unbalance his accounts and that he had warned her about that. But one evening his 
wife found him weeping profusely in their bedroom. All her good feelings were stirred. She took him in her arms and begged him to tell her what was the matter. But he thrust her aside, said that he 
wasn't crying but had a migraine, and that was what was making his eyes red. 

‘Think I’m a blubber like you?’ he cried. 

She was hurt. The next day he affected to be extremely jolly. Then, a few days later after dinner, when Abbe Faujas and his mother had come down, he refused to play his game of piquet. He didn’t 
feel like playing, he said. The following days he found more pretexts, so the games ceased. Everyone would go out on the terrace. Mouret sat opposite his wife and the priest, chatting, making the most 
of every opportunity to dominate the conversation, while Madam Faujas, a few feet away, stayed in the shadows, not speaking or moving, her hands on her lap, like one of those figures from legend, 
holding on to a treasure fiercely like a faithful crouching dog. 

‘What a lovely night!’ Mouret exclaimed every evening. ‘It’s nicer out than in the dining room. You were quite right to come out here in the cool ... Oh, look, a shooting star! Did you see, Sir Abbe? | 
like to think it’s Saint Peter lighting his pipe up there.’ 

He laughed. Martha remained serious, embarrassed by the jokes which spoiled the vast heavens that stretched above them, between the pear trees of Sir Rastoil and the chestnuts of the sub-prefecture. 
Sometimes he pretended not to know she was now a practising Christian; he took the priest on one side, declaring that he was counting on him to save the whole household. At other times he never 
began a sentence without saying in a good-humoured tone: ‘Now that my wife goes to confession...’ Then when he was bored with this everlasting subject, he listened to what was being said in the 
gardens next door; he identified the light, raised voices carried through the calm night air, while the last sounds of Plassans died away in the distance. 

‘There’s Sir Condamin and Doctor Porquier. They must be having fun at the Paloques’ expense. Did you hear that high falsetto of Sir Delangre saying: “Ladies, you ought to go in. It’s getting cooler.” 
Don’t you think our Delangre always talks as though he’s swallowed a reed pipe?’ 

And he turned in the direction of the Rastoils’ garden. ‘Nobody home there,’ he went on. ‘I can’t hear a sound ... oh yes there is — those great gawky girls are down by the fountain. You would think the 
elder one is chewing pebbles every time she opens her mouth. In the evenings they jabber away for a good hour. But if they are telling each other about their young men it can’t last very long ... Ah, 
they are all there. There’s Abbe Surin piping up and Abbe Fenil, his voice would do as a rattle on Good Friday. In that garden sometimes they are up to twenty strong, doing nothing. | think they go 
there to listen to what we are talking about.’ Abbe Faujas and Martha made very brief replies to all these gossipy remarks when he addressed them directly. But for the most part with upturned faces 
and glazed eyes, they were together somewhere else, on another, higher, plane. One evening Mouret dozed off. Then slowly they began to talk; they lowered their voices, their heads came closer 
together. And a few feet away, Madam Faujas, hands on her lap, all eyes and ears, not hearing, not seeing, seemed to be watching over them. 


064 
THE summer passed. Abbe Faujas seemed in no hurry to take advantage of his budding popularity. He continued to closet himself in the Mourets’ house, happy with the solitude afforded by the garden, 
going there after a while even in the daytime. He read his breviary in the arbour at the end, walking slowly along the surrounding wall with bowed head. Occasionally he would shut the book, and his 
steps got slower still, as though he was absorbed in deep reverie. And Mouret, who was spying on him, was filled with a gnawing impatience at seeing this black figure coming and going behind his 
fruit trees for hours on end. 
‘It's not my own home any more,’ he muttered. ‘I can’t look up any more without seeing that surplice ... He’s like a crow, that man. He has a beady eye, he looks as if he’s watching and waiting for 
something. | don’t trust his grand attitude of being above it all.’ 
It was getting on for the beginning of September by the time the building for the Work of the Virgin was ready. Such works take a long time in the provinces. It has to be said that the patron ladies had 
twice upset Sir Lieutaud’s plans with their own ideas. When the committee took possession of the establishment they rewarded the architect for his amenability with the kindest acclaim. They thought 
everything was just right: huge rooms, excellent airy spaces, a courtyard planted out with trees and ornamented with two little fountains. Madam de Condamin was charmed with the facade, one of her 
ideas. Over the door on a black marble plaque were carved the words ‘Work of the Virgin’ in gold lettering. 
The inauguration was a very touching occasion. The bishop himself, with the chapter, came to instate the Sisters of Saint-Joseph who were authorized to serve the establishment. They had got together 
fifty or so girls of between eight and fifteen from off the streets in the old quarter of the town. The parents, to get them admitted, had simply been required to assert that their jobs obliged them to be 
away from home for the whole day. Sir Delangre gave a speech which drew much applause. He explained at length and in a noble diction what this new kind of school would be like. He called it the 
‘school of good behaviour and work, in which young and lively creatures would be preserved from temptation’. Everyone noticed, towards the end of the speech, the delicate allusion to the creator of 
the Work, Abbe Faujas. He was there, surrounded by the other priests. When all heads turned in his direction, his fine, serious face remained impassive. Seated on the platform in the midst of the 
patron ladies, Martha blushed. 
When the ceremony was over, the bishop wished to visit every inch of the establishment. Disregarding Abbe Fenil’s obvious ill humour, he beckoned to Abbe Faujas, whose big black eyes had not for 
a moment left the bishop's face, and asked if he would be so good as to accompany him, adding aloud with a smile, that he should certainly not have a more informed guide. The word went round 
amongst those present, who made way for them; and that evening the talk in Plassans was all of the bishop’s attitude. 
The committee of patron ladies had reserved a room for themselves in the house. They asked the bishop if he would take a little something, and he accepted a biscuit and a small glass of sherry, 
finding a way to be amiable to everyone. And thus the pious celebration ended happily. For among the ladies there had been a few feathers ruffled before and during the ceremony but Monsignor 
Rousselot’s praise had restored their good humour. When they found themselves on their own they declared that everything had gone very well; they couldn't stop talking about how gracious the prelate 
had been. Madam Paloque was the only one who still looked sickly. The bishop had forgotten her in handing out his compliments. 


‘You were right,’ she said in a rage to her husband, when she got home, ‘I was the dogsbody in all of this nonsense! What a silly idea to put all these debauched girls together! ... Well, | gave them all 
my time and that great booby of a bishop who’s scared of his clergy didn’t even say thank you to me! ... As though Madam de Condamin did anything! She's far too busy showing off her clothes, that 
woman ... We know what we know, don’t we? They'll end up making us tell stories that not everybody will like. We haven't got anything to hide, we haven’t. And what about Madam Delangre and 
Madam Rastoil! It would be easy to make them blush to the roots of their hair. Did they ever even move from their drawing rooms? Did they take half the trouble | took? And that Madam Mouret, 
pretending to be at the helm, who was only busy hanging on to the soutane of her precious Abbe Faujas! She’s another hypocrite, who’s going to land in the mire ... Well, all of them, every one of them 
had a kind word from him; | had nothing at all. I’m their dogsbody ... Well, it can’t go on, Paloque, | tell you. The dog will come and bite them in the end.’ 

From that day on, Madam Paloque became much less amiable. She only very rarely did the accounts, refused the chores she didn't like, to such an extent that the patron ladies talked about taking on 
an employee. Martha recounted these problems to Abbe Faujas and asked if he did not have someone he could recommend. 

‘Don't look for anybody else,’ he replied. ‘I might know someone ... Give me two or three days.’ 

For some time past he had frequently been receiving letters postmarked Besancon. They were all in the same hand — a thick, ugly writing. Rose who took them up to him asserted that he got cross at 
the very sight of the envelopes. 

‘His face changes,’ she said. ‘He doesn’t care for whoever it is writes to him so often, I'll be bound.’ 

Mouret's old curiosity was reignited for a moment, about this correspondence. One day he took up one of the letters himself with an apologetic smile, saying Rose wasn’t there. The priest was 
undoubtedly a bit suspicious for he pretended to be delighted, as though he had been waiting impatiently for the letter. But Mouret didn’t let himself be taken in by this play-acting. He remained on the 
landing, with his ear to the keyhole. 

‘Your sister again?’ came the rough voice of Madam Faujas. ‘What is she doing pursuing you like that?’ 

There was a silence. Then the sound of paper being crumpled violently, and the priest’s voice grumbling: 

‘Always the same old thing. She wants to come over here and bring her husband and find him a job. She thinks we are made of money ... I'm afraid they will do something rash and land up here one 
day!’ 

‘No, no, we don’t need them here, Ovide, do you hear!’ the mother’s voice went on. ‘They never liked you, they've always been jealous of you ... Trouche is no good, and Olympe is heartless. They 
want to get whatever they can out of it for themselves. They would compromise you, upset all your plans.’ 

Mouret couldn't hear very clearly. He was excited by his underhand action. He thought someone had their hand on the doorknob, and made good his escape. Moreover he was careful not to let anyone 
know about this little expedition. It was several days later in his presence on the terrace that Abbe Faujas gave Martha a definite answer. 

‘I've got someone who might work for you,’ he said in his calmest manner. ‘It’s one of my relatives, my brother-in-law, who will arrive from Besancon in a day or two.’ 

Mouret pricked up his ears. Martha seemed delighted. 

‘Oh, that’s good!’ she cried. ‘| was having a problem making the right decision. You realise we need a man of perfect moral character with all these young girls about ... But if it's a relative of yours...’ 
‘Yes,’ the priest went on. ‘My sister had a little lingerie business in Besancon. She has had to sell up because of her health. Now she wants to come and see us because the doctors have prescribed a 
Mediterranean climate for her ... My mother is very happy.’ 

‘I'm sure she is,’ said Martha. ‘Perhaps you had never before been separated? It will be nice for you to be all together ... And do you know what we ought to do? There are two rooms up there that you 
are not using. Why don’t your sister and her husband stay up there? ... They haven't any children?’ 

‘No, there are only the two of them ... | had actually thought for one moment of giving them those two rooms; but | was afraid of displeasing you bringing all these people into your house.’ 

‘But not at all, | assure you; you don’t make any noise...’ 

She stopped short. Mouret was giving her dress a violent tug. He didn’t want the priest's family in his house. He was remembering how scathingly Madam Faujas had talked about her daughter and 
son-in-law. 

‘The rooms are very small,’ he put in. ‘Sir Abbe will find it difficult ... It would be better for everybody if Sir ’Abbe’s sister rented something nearby. It so happens there is empty accommodation in the 
Paloques’ house opposite.’ 

The conversation came to a halt. The priest said nothing but stared into space. Martha thought he might be offended; she was very hurt by her husband's brutal response. After a moment she couldn't 
bear the embarrassed silence. 

‘That's agreed then,’ she went on, without attempting a more skilful link in the conversation. ‘Rose will help your mother to clean the two rooms ... My husband was only thinking of your personal 
convenience; but if that is what you want, we shall not stop you disposing of the rooms as you like.’ 

When Mouret was alone with his wife he exploded with rage. 

‘| really don’t understand you. When | let rooms to the priest you sulked and didn’t want to let so much as a cat into your house. Now the Abbe wants to bring the whole family, the whole lot of them 
down to the cousins twice-removed, and you thank him for it ... | tugged your dress hard enough. Didn’t you feel me? It was perfectly obvious — | didn’t want these people ... They are not respectable.’ 
‘How can you tell?’ cried Martha, irritated by this injustice. ‘Who said so?’ 

‘Oh, Faujas himself did ... Yes, | heard him one day talking to his mother.’ 

She stared at him. Then he flushed slightly and stammered: 

‘Well, | just know, that’s all ... The sister is heartless and the husband’s no good. And it’s no use you getting in a huff. Those are their own words; I’m not inventing things. | don’t need that mob in my 
house, do you understand? The old lady was the first to say she wouldn’t hear of her daughter coming. Now the priest has changed his tune ... | don’t know what’s made him do that. Some new hole- 
in-the-corner stuff. He must have some use for them.’ 

Martha shrugged her shoulders and let him rant on. He gave Rose orders not to clean the rooms; but now Rose only took orders from Madam. For five days his anger expended itself in bitter words 
and dire recriminations. When Abbe Faujas was there he made do with sulking, not daring to confront him with it directly. Then, as he always did, he came to terms with it. He constantly ridiculed the 
people about to arrive. He tightened his purse strings, kept himself more to himself, buried himself in his own little world. When the Trouches arrived one October evening, he simply muttered: 

‘My word, they’re a bad lot. They look very shifty.’ 

On the day of their arrival Abbe Faujas seemed anxious not to let anyone see his sister and his brother-in-law. Their mother had positioned herself at the door. As soon as she saw them coming from 
the Place de la Sous-Préfecture she kept watch, throwing worried glances behind her into the passage and the kitchen. But as luck would have it, just as the Trouches arrived, Martha, who was about 
to go out, came up from the garden, followed by the children. 

‘Ah, the whole family’s here,’ she said with a polite smile. 

Madam Fayjas, usually so much in command of herself, looked uneasy, and stammered something in reply. For a few minutes they remained there face to face in the middle of the hall, looking at each 
other. Mouret had jumped nimbly up the steps. Rose had positioned herself at the kitchen door. 

‘You must be very happy?’ Martha went on, addressing herself to Madam Faujas. 

Then, conscious of the embarrassment which descended upon the assembled company, and wanting to be friendly towards the newcomers, she turned to Trouche and added: 

‘You arrived on the five o'clock train, didn’t you? ... How far is it from Besancon to here?’ 

‘Seventeen hours,’ Trouche answered, exposing a toothless mouth. ‘In third class, | tell you it’s hard going ... It churns up your belly.’ 

He began to chuckle, his jaws making a strange noise. Madam Faujas threw him a look that could kill. Then mechanically he tried to pull his greasy overcoat across where there had been a button, 
positioning two hatboxes he was carrying, one green, the other yellow, across his legs, no doubt trying to hide the stains. His reddish neck made a continual clucking noise under a rag of twisted black 
tie, beneath which you could just see a small piece of grubby shirt. His scarred face, the very image of vice, was lit up by two beady black eyes that darted ceaselessly around at everyone and 
everything, in a sort of frightened covetousness. They were the eyes of a thief studying a house he would come back to at night and make some pickings. 

Mouret thought Trouche was eyeing the locks. 

‘That individual could copy your keys just by looking,’ he said to himself. 

Olympe meanwhile had realised her husband had just made a faux pas. She was tall and thin, a faded blonde with a dull, unprepossessing face. She was carrying a small whitewood box and a bulky 
parcel tied up in a tablecloth. 

‘We brought pillows,’ she said, indicating with a glance the big parcel. ‘In third class it’s not too bad with pillows. As good as in first class ... My goodness, it’s an excellent way of saving money. Even if 
you have money, there’s no point in throwing it away, is there, Madam?’ 

‘Of course not,’ Martha replied, a little taken aback by these characters. 

Olympe came forward, into the full light, entering into the conversation with an engaging tone. 

‘It’s like with clothes. | put on my shabbiest clothes to travel in. | said to Honoré: “Your old overcoat is quite good enough.” And he’s got his work trousers on, he’s tired of wearing them ... As you see, 
| chose my ugliest dress; it's even got holes in, | think. The shawl comes from Maman; at home | used it for ironing on. And then my hat! An old one | only put on when | went to the washhouse ... All 
that’s too good for the dustbin, though, don’t you agree, Madam?’ 

‘Of course, of course,’ Martha repeated, attempting a smile. 

At that moment a brief irritated exclamation could be heard at the top of the stairs: 

‘Well, Mother?’ 

Mouret, raising his head, saw Faujas, his face like thunder, leaning over the banisters on the second floor, almost risking a fall, to get a better view of what was going on in the hall. He had heard the 
sound of voices and must have been there, growing impatient, for some little while. 

‘Well, Mother?’ he shouted again. 

‘Yes, yes, we're coming up,’ Madam Faujas answered, seemingly shaken by the fury in her son’s voice. 

And turning to the Trouches she said: 

‘Come children, we must go upstairs ... Let’s leave Madam to get on with what she is doing.’ 

But the Trouches seemed not to hear. They were happy in the hall. They looked all round in delight as if they had been made a present of the house. 

‘It’s lovely, lovely,’ murmured Olympe, ‘isn’t it, Honoré? When we read Ovide’s letters we didn’t know it would be as nice as this. | told you we should go over there, we should be better off, and | would 
be healthier ... You see, | was right.’ 

‘Yes, yes, we shall be very well off here,’ said Trouche between his teeth ... ‘And the garden is quite big by the looks of it.’ 

Then, addressing himself to Mouret: 

‘Sir, do you allow your lodgers to walk in the garden?’ 

Mouret had no time to answer. Abbe Faujas had come right down and roared at them: 

‘Well, Trouche!? Well, Olympe!?’ 

They turned. When they saw him standing on the stairs, in a terrible rage, they cowered down and went after him. He led the way without another word, without even seeming to notice that the Mourets 
were witnessing this strange procession. Madam Faujas, to make amends, smiled at Martha as she brought up the rear. But when Martha had gone out and Mouret was alone he stayed a moment in 
the hall. Above, on the second floor, doors banged noisily. Loud voices could be heard and then there was a deathly silence. 

‘Has he put them in the cells?’ he said with a laugh. ‘Who cares, they are a bad lot.’ 

The next day Trouche, suitably attired in black from head to toe, freshly shaven, and what little hair he had combed carefully down over his forehead, was introduced by Abbe Faujas to Martha and the 
lady patrons. He was forty-five, could write a fine hand, and said he had kept the accounts in a business for a long time. The ladies instated him immediately. He was to represent the committee, take 
care of the material details from ten to four, in an office on the first floor of the Work of the Virgin. His salary was one thousand five hundred francs. 

‘As you see, these people are very quiet,’ Martha said to her husband after a day or two. 


And it was true that the Trouches made no more noise than the Faujas. Two or three times Rose claimed to have heard a few quarrels between mother and daughter but the grave voice of the priest 
could be heard immediately after, making peace. Trouche left regularly at a quarter to ten and came back at a quarter past four. He never went out in the evening. Olympe sometimes went to do the 
shopping with Madam Faujas. Nobody had yet seen her go down on her own. 

The window of the room where the Trouches slept looked out on to the garden. It was the last on the right opposite the trees of the sub-prefecture. Big red calico curtains with a yellow border hung from 
behind the windows, contrasting clearly with the priest’s white curtains. Moreover the window was permanently closed. One evening when Abbe Faujas and his mother were on the terrace with the 
Mourets, a little involuntary coughing was heard. The priest, annoyed, looked up quickly and saw the shadows of Olympe and her husband leaning on their elbows out of the window and not moving. 
He remained a moment like that, interrupting the conversation he was having with Martha. The Trouches disappeared. You could hear the faint squeak of the catch. 

‘Mother,’ the priest said, ‘you ought to go up. I’m afraid you might catch cold.’ 

Madam Faujas said goodnight to everyone. When she had retired, Martha took up the conversation again, asking in a polite voice: 

‘Is your sister not so well? | haven't seen her for a week.’ 

‘She badly needs to rest,’ was the priest's curt reply. 

But she insisted kindly. 

‘She doesn’t get out enough. The fresh air would do her good ... These October evenings are still warm ... Why does she never go out in the garden? She hasn't set foot in it. Yet you know the garden 
is absolutely at your disposal.’ 

He muttered a confused apology. Mouret, to add to his discomfort, strove to outdo his wife in amiability. 

‘Ah, that’s what | was saying this morning. Sir Abbe’s sister should come and do her sewing in the afternoons in the sun instead of staying shut up in there. You'd think that she doesn’t even dare show 
her face at the window. She’s not scared of us by any chance? We are not as terrifying as all that ... The same with Sir Trouche — he always runs upstairs at top speed. Tell them to come down from 
time to time and spend an evening with us. They must be dying of boredom up there in their rooms.’ 

That evening the priest was in no mood for putting up with any sarcasm from his landlord. He looked him in the eyes and said bluntly: 

‘Thank you but it’s very unlikely they would accept. They are tired in the evening and they go to bed. And that’s the best thing they can do, | have to say.’ 

‘Just as they wish, my dear sir,’ replied Mouret, annoyed at the brusqueness of the priest. 

And when he was alone with Martha: 

‘Hark at the man! Is he trying to pull the wool over our eyes or what? It’s obvious he’s scared that the scum he has gathered around him will play a nasty trick on him ... You saw tonight how he policed 
them when he caught sight of them at the window. They were there spying on us. It'll end in tears.’ 

Martha was living a life of blissful serenity. She no longer attended to Mouret’s shouting and yelling. The advent of faith was for her an exquisite joy. She slipped gently into the devotional life, slowly, 
smoothly. She was rocked in its cradle and fell asleep. Abbe Faujas always avoided talking about God to her. He remained her friend, only charming her with his gravity, by the whiff of incense given 
off by his priestly robe. Two or three times when she was alone with him she had again burst into nervous tears without knowing why, taking pleasure in that weeping. Each time he had simply taken 
her hands, calming her with his strong and tranquil look. When she wanted to talk to him of her unaccountable sadness, of her secret joys, of her need for guidance, he silenced her with a smile. He 
said those things were none of his business and she should talk to Abbe Bourrette about them. So she bottled it all up, remaining on edge. And he took on even nobler stature, putting himself out of 
her reach, like a god at whose feet she eventually prostrated her soul. 

Martha’s most important occupations now were Mass and the religious offices she attended. She felt happy in the vast nave of Saint-Satumin. There she enjoyed more perfectly the complete physical 
rest she was searching for. When she was there she forgot everything; it was as if an immense window on to another life were opening out, a life that was wide, infinite, full of an emotion that both filled 
and satisfied her. But she was still quite afraid of the church. She approached it warily, with some anxiety, and an embarrassment which caused her instinctively to throw a glance over her shoulder 
when she pushed open the door, in case there was anyone looking at her. Then she gave herself up to it, everything grew more comfortable, even the fruity voice of Abbe Bourrette who, after having 
given her confession, kept her sometimes on her knees for some minutes while he talked about Madam Rastoil’s dinner parties or the most recent soirée at the Rougons. 

Often Martha came back exhausted. Religion was destroying her. Rose had become all-powerful in the house. She hustled Mouret, grumbled at him, because he got through too much underwear, 
forced him to eat when dinner was ready. She even undertook to work towards his salvation. 

‘Madam is quite right to live a Christian life,’ she told him. ‘You'll be damned, you will, Sir, and it will be your own fault because at heart you are not a good man! You ought to go to Mass with her next 
Sunday.’ 

Mouret shrugged. He let things ride, setting to with the housework himself, brushing the floor when the dining room seemed too dirty. The children worried him more. During the holidays their mother 
was almost never there. Désirée, and Octave who had once more failed his baccalaureate, upset the whole household. Serge was ill, and kept to his bed, reading in his room for days on end. He had 
become Abbe Faujas’s favourite, and the latter lent him books. Mouret spent two dreadful months, not knowing how to give his little world any guidance. Octave in particular drove him mad. Not wanting 
to wait for the new term to begin, he decided his son should not return to school and that he should be placed in a business in Marseilles. 

‘Since you don’t want to look after them any more,’ he said to Martha, ‘I have to find a home for them somewhere ... I’m at my wits’ end, I’d rather kick them out. And it's too bad if you don't like it! In 
the first place Octave is unbearable. He'll never pass his exams. It’s better that he should learn straight away how to make a living, rather than let him waste his time with a band of ne’er-do-wells. He’s 
out on the town the whole time.’ 

Martha was very upset. She woke as though from a dream, when she learned that one of her children was leaving home For a week she managed to get his departure deferred. She remained at home 
more, reverting to her old busy ways. Then she again grew listless; and the day Octave kissed her goodbye and told her he was leaving for Marseilles, she had no more strength and made do with 
giving him some good advice. 

Mouret came back from the station with a heavy heart. He looked for his wife, and tracked her down in the arbour in the garden, weeping. And then he gave vent to his feelings. 

‘That's one less,’ he declared. ‘You must be pleased. Now you can roam about the churches as much as you please. And you may rest assured the two others won't be staying long. We'll keep Serge 
because he’s no trouble and | think he’s a bit young to go to university; but if he’s in your way, say so and I'll get rid of him as well ... As for Désirée, she can go to her nurse.’ 

Martha continued to weep silently. 

‘Well, what do you expect? One can’t be out all the time and at home as well. You've chosen to be out, the children count for you no more, so it’s logical ... And now, anyway, we need space for all 
these people in our house, don’t we? The house isn’t big enough. We'll be lucky not to be shoved out ourselves.’ 

He had raised his head and was studying the windows on the second floor. Then, lowering his voice: ‘So don’t cry like a baby. They're looking at you. Can't you see that pair of eyes in between the 
curtains? Those are the eyes of the priest's sister, | know them very well. You can be sure of finding them there the whole day long ... Look, the priest is no doubt a fine character but the Trouches, | 
feel that they are crouching behind their curtains like wolves lying in wait. | bet that if the priest didn’t stop them they would climb out of the window by night and steal my pears ... Wipe your eyes, my 
dear; you may be sure they take delight in our quarrels. There’s no reason to show them how upset we both are by the departure of our son, just because they are the cause of it.’ His voice broke, he 
was near to tears himself. Martha, devastated and cut to the quick by his last words, was on the point of throwing herself into his arms. But they were afraid of being seen, they felt as if there were an 
obstacle between them. So they went their separate ways, while Olympe’s eyes still glowed in between the two red curtains. 


065 
One morning Abbe Bourrette arrived, looking distraught. He saw Martha on the steps and came over to wring her hands, stammering: ‘Poor Compan, it’s the end, he’s dying ... I’m going up to see 
Faujas straight away.’ 
And when Martha had pointed out the priest taking his habitual walk in the garden reading his breviary, he hurried down to him, his short legs working quickly. He tried to speak and tell him the bad 
news; but the pain of it stopped his throat and, choked with sobs, all he could do was throw his arms around him. ‘Well, what's wrong with the two Abbes?’ Mouret asked, hurrying out of the dining 
room. 
‘Apparently the priest at Saint-Saturnine is on his deathbed,’ replied Martha, who was very upset. 
Mouret’s mouth expressed surprise. He went back in again, muttering: ‘Huh, Bourrette will be all right again tomorrow when he’s appointed priest-in-charge in his place ... He’s counting on the 
appointment; he told me so.’ 
Meanwhile Abbe Faujas had disengaged himself from the old priest's embrace. He received the bad news with a grave face and shut his breviary with composure. 
‘Compan wants to see you,’ Bourrette stammered. ‘He won't make it through the morning ... Oh, he was a very dear friend ... We were at college together ... He wants to say goodbye to you; he kept 
saying all night that you were the only one with any courage in the diocese. For more than a year while he was ill not one priest in Plassans dared to go and shake hands with him. And you, who 
scarcely knew him, devoted one afternoon every week to him. He wept just now as he was speaking of you ... You must make haste, my friend.’ 
Abbe Faujas went up to his room for a moment while the desperate Abbe Bourrette paced impatiently to and fro in the hall. Finally after a quarter of an hour, both left. The old priest was wiping the 
sweat from his forehead as he made his uncertain way over the cobbles, and his words came disjointedly. 
‘He would have died without a prayer, like a dog, if his sister hadn’t come and told me last night about eleven. The dear lady did the right thing ... He didn’t want to compromise any of us, he would not 
even have received the sacrament ... Yes, my friend, he was about to die in a corner alone and abandoned, this man who had such a fine intelligence and who lived only to do good.’ 
He stopped talking. Then, after a silence, in a changed voice: 
‘Do you think Fenil will forgive me? No, never, will he? When Compan saw me arriving with the holy oils he didn’t want me. He told me to go away. Well, that’s done it! I'll never be priest-in-charge. But 
| prefer that; at least I’ve not let Compan die like a dog ... He’s been fighting Abbe Fenil for thirty years. When he took to his bed he told me: “Well, it's Fenil who’s won. Now I’m down he'll finish me off 
...” Ah, poor Compan, such a proud man, such a force for the good in Saint-Saturnin! ... Little Eusébe, the choirboy | brought to ring the viaticum, was very embarrassed when he saw where we were 
going. At each ring of the bell he looked behind him, as if he were worried that Fenil could hear him.’ 
Abbe Faujas, walking fast, with his head down and deep in thought, said nothing. He seemed not to be listening to his companion. 
‘Does the bishop know?’ he asked abruptly. 
But Abbe Bourrette did not reply. He seemed to be pondering something too. Then, as he arrived at Abbe Compan’s door, he murmured: 
‘Tell him we've just met Fenil and he said good day to us. That will please him. He'll think | am priest-in-charge.’ 
They went upstairs quietly. The dying man’s sister came to open the door. When she saw the two priests she burst out sobbing, stammering through her tears: 
‘It's all over. He has just passed away in my arms ... | was on my own. He looked around him as we was dying and murmured: “Have | got the plague, then, that they have abandoned me?” Oh, 
Messieurs, he died with his eyes full of tears.’ 
They went into the little room where Compan the priest, with his head on the pillow, seemed to be sleeping. His eyes had re-mained open, and his white, deeply sad face appeared to be weeping still. 
Tears ran down his cheeks. Then Abbe Bourrette fell to his knees, sobbing, praying, his forehead against the edge of the bedspread. Abbe Faujas remained standing, looking at the poor dead man. 
Then, after kneeling a moment, he went discreetly out of the room. Abbe Bourrette, lost in grief, did not even hear him close the door. 
Abbe Faujas went straight to the bishop. In Monsignor’s ante-room he met Abbe Surin who was weighed down with papers. 
‘Did you wish to speak to Monsignor?’ asked his secretary, who had a permanent smile on his face. ‘It’s rather difficult at the moment. Monsignor is so busy he has closed his door to everyone.’ 
‘It's very urgent,’ Abbe Faujas coolly replied. ‘You could always let him know that I’m here. I'll wait if necessary.’ 
‘| don’t think there would be any point. Monsignor has several people with him. It would be better if you came back tomorrow.’ 
But the priest was just about to sit down, when the bishop opened his office door. He seemed very put out at the sight of his visitor whom he at first pretended not to recognize. 
He spoke to Surin: 
‘When you have finished filing those papers, my child, come in straight away; | have a letter to dictate.’ 
Then, turing to the priest, who was respectfully standing there: 
‘Oh, it’s you, Sir Faujas? Delighted to see you ... Perhaps you have something to tell me? Come in, come in to my office. | am always at your service.’ 


Monsignor Rousselot’s office was enormous, rather dark, with a big wood fire burning continuously, winter and summer. The carpet and the thick curtains were stifling. It felt as if you were getting into 
a warm bath. The bishop lived there in an armchair, always feeling the cold, like a dowager lady retired from the world, dreading noise, discharging the care of his diocese on to the shoulders of Abbe 
Fenil. He adored classical literature. It was said he secretly translated Horace. The short poems of the Greek Anthology also delighted him and he sometimes let slip scabrous quotations which he 
relished with an intellectual’s naivety, impervious to the embarrassment of ordinary people. 

‘As you see, | have nobody here,’ he said drawing his chair up to the fire; ‘but | am not in the best of health, so | closed my door to everyone. You can talk now, | am at your disposal.’ 

His habitual amiability hid a vague anxiety, a sort of resigned submissiveness. When Abbe Faujas told him of the death of Compan, the priest-in-charge, he stood up in alarm and annoyance: 

‘What!’ he cried. ‘My friend Compan is dead and | didn’t even say goodbye to him! ... Nobody told me! ... Oh, my friend, you were right when you gave me to understand | was no longer in control of 
things here; my good nature is being taken advantage of.’ 

‘Monsignor’, said Abbe Faujas, ‘knows how devoted | am to him. | only await a sign from him.’ 

The bishop nodded, murmuring: 

‘Yes, | remember what you offered. You have a warm heart. Only what a fuss there would be if | broke off relations with Fenil! My ears would be stinging for a week. And yet if | were absolutely certain 
that you would get rid of the man, if | weren't afraid that a week later he would come back and kick you in the teeth...’ 

Abbe Faujas could not suppress a smile. Tears welled up in the bishop’s eyes. 

‘It’s true, I’m afraid,’ he went on, allowing himself to sink down into his armchair once more. ‘It has come to that. He’s the villain who has caused Compan’s death and concealed his dying moments 
from me so that | couldn’t go and close his eyes. He has some dreadful ideas ... But you see, | like a quiet life. Fenil is very energetic and does such a huge amount for me in the diocese. When I’m 
not there any more, perhaps everything will run more smoothly.’ 

He became calmer, and a smile reappeared on his face. 

‘Anyway everything is fine at the moment, | can’t foresee any difficulties ... We must wait and see.’ 

Abbe Faujas sat down and said quietly: 

‘No doubt. And yet you are going to have to appoint a priest-in-charge at Saint-Saturnin to replace Sir Abbe Compan.’ 

Monsignor Rousselot put his hands to his forehead in a gesture of despair. 

‘My goodness, you are right,’ he stammered. ‘I didn’t think of that ... Compan, the dear fellow, doesn’t realise what a fix he has put me in, dying so suddenly and without anyone giving me due warning. 
I'd promised you the job, hadn’t |?’ 

The priest inclined his head. 

‘Well then, my friend, you will be my salvation. You will allow me to go back on my word. You know how much Fenil hates you. The success of the Work of the Virgin has made him absolutely furious; 
he swears he will prevent you from taking over Plassans. I’m being frank with you, as you see. Now these last few days, as we were talking about the office in Saint-Saturnin, | mentioned your name. 
Fenil got into a terrible rage and | had to swear | would give it to one of his protégés, Abbe Chardon, whom you know. A very worthy man, by the way ... My friend, do this for me, give up this idea. I'll 
compensate you in whatever way you like.’ 

The priest remained grave. After a silence, as if he had been reflecting on those words, he said: 

‘As you are aware, Monsignor, | have no personal ambition. | wish to live in retreat and it would be a great delight to me to renounce this post. But | am not in charge of my own fate. | am bound to 
satisfy those who watch over my affairs ... For your own good, Monsignor, consider carefully before you determine on a course that you might later regret.’ 

Although Abbe Faujas had spoken in very humble tones, the bishop detected the hidden threat in his words. He got up, and paced up and down a little, perplexed and full of anguish. Then, raising his 
hands he said: 

‘Come now, that’s enough of trials and tribulations. | would have liked to avoid going over all these matters. But since you insist, we must speak frankly. My dear Abbe, Fenil blames you for a lot of 
things. As | think | said before, he must have written to Besancon, from where he will have learned of the regrettable events you know about ... Of course, you have given me an explanation for all that, 
and | am familiar with your fine qualities, your life of repentance and retreat; but what can you expect? The assistant bishop has ammunition against you and uses it mercilessly. | am often at a loss to 
defend you ... When the minister begged me to accept you in my diocese | didn’t hide from him that your situation was a tricky one. He pressed me further, telling me it was your business and no one 
else’s, and in the end | agreed. But today you must not ask me the impossible.’ 

Abbe Faujas had not bowed his head. He even lifted it to look the bishop in the eyes, saying in his curt manner: 

‘You gave me your word, Monsignor.’ 

‘Of course, of course ... Poor Compan was getting sicker every day, you came and confided things to me. So | promised, | don’t deny it ... Well listen, | shall tell you everything, so that you can’t accuse 
me of spinning round like a weathercock. You claimed that the minister was very keen to see you appointed priest-in-charge of Saint-Saturnin. Well, | wrote, | got information, one of my friends went to 
the minister's office. They almost laughed in his face, they told him that they hadn’t heard of you. The minister absolutely refused to protect you, do you hear! If you like, | will show you a letter in which 
itis evident that he views your conduct with extreme seriousness.’ 

And he stretched out and fumbled in a drawer; but Abbe Faujas had got to his feet without shifting his eyes from the bishop’s face, with a smile that was faintly ironic and pitying. 

‘Oh, Monsignor, Monsignor!’ he murmured. 

Then after a silence, not willing to explain himself further, he went on: 

‘| release you from your promise, Monsignor. Please believe me that in all this | was working even more for your good than for mine. Afterwards when it’s too late, you will remember my warnings.’ 

He made for the door. But the bishop restrained him, muttering in a worried way: 

‘Come now, what do you mean? Explain yourself, my dear Sir Faujas. | am well aware that | am out of favour in Paris since the election of the Marquis of Lagrifoul. They really don’t know me very well 
if they imagine | have dirtied my hands with that. | scarcely leave my office twice a month ... So do you believe they are accusing me of having the marquis’s name put forward?’ 

‘Yes, | fear so,’ the priest said categorically. 
‘Well, that’s absurd, I’ve never meddled with politics, | live for my beloved books. It’s Fenil who did all that. | told him many times he would get me into trouble with Paris.’ 

He stopped, blushed slightly at having let slip these last words. Abbe Faujas sat down in front of him again and in his deep voice said: 

‘Monsignor, you have just damned your assistant bishop ... It's what I’ve been telling you all along. Do not continue to take his side or he will make things very difficult for you. | have friends in Paris, 
whatever you may think. | know the election of the Marquis of Lagrifoul has seriously prejudiced the government against you. Rightly or wrongly, they think you are the sole cause of the opposing faction 
here in Plassans, where the minister, for his own special reasons, is absolutely determined to obtain a majority. If at the next elections the Legitimist candidate were to win it would be extremely annoying 
and | would fear for your peace of mind.’ 
‘But that’s terrible!’ cried the unfortunate bishop, shifting uneasily in his chair. ‘| can’t stop the Legitimist candidate winning, can I! Have | got the least influence? Have | ever got mixed up in these 
things? Let me tell you, some days | want to go and shut myself up in the depths of a monastery. I'd take all my books with me and | should be fine ... It's Fenil who ought to be bishop instead of me. If 
| listened to Fenil, | should align myself quite against the government, | should listen only to Rome, I’d send Paris packing! But that’s not what I’m like, | want to die with a clear conscience ... So are 
you saying the minister is very annoyed with me?’ 

The priest did not reply. Two little folds which made hollows in the corners of his mouth imparted a silent scorn to his features. 

‘My word,’ the bishop continued, ‘if | thought | would please him by naming you priest-in-charge of Saint Saturnin, Id try and arrange that ... Only | assure you, you are mistaken; as a priest, you are 
not in good odour.’ 

Abbe Faujas made a brusque gesture. In a short burst of impatience he said: 

‘Oh, forget about the libellous things being said about me, and that | arrived in Plassans with holes in my surplice! When a desperate man is sent to a dangerous post they will deny him till the day he 
triumphs ... Help me to succeed, Monsignor, and you'll see | have friends in Paris.’ 

Then, as the bishop, surprised by this energetic, adventurous figure who had just materialized in front of him, continued looking at him silently, he softened, and went on: 

‘These are suppositions, | mean that | have a lot to be forgiven for. My friends are waiting for my situation to become secure before thanking you.’ 

Monsignor Rousselot was silent for another moment. He had a very fine nature, having learnt about human vice in books. He was aware of his great weakness, was even a bit ashamed of it; but he 
consoled himself by judging men for what they were worth. In his life as an Epicurean man of letters there was at times a profound mockery of the ambitious figures who surrounded him, squabbling 
over what was left of his power. 

‘Come, come,’ he smiled, ‘you are an obstinate man, my dear Sir Faujas. Since | have made you a promise, | shall keep it ... Six months ago, | admit, | should have been afraid to make all Plassans 
rise up against me. But you have won them over, the ladies of Plassans often praise you to the skies. By making you priest-in-charge at Saint-Saturnin, | am paying the debt for the Work of the Virgin.’ 
The bishop had recovered his cheerful friendliness, his exquisite manners, charming prelate that he was. Abbe Surin at that moment put his boyish head round the door. 

‘No, my child,’ said the bishop, ‘I don’t want to dictate that letter ... | don’t need you any more, you can go.’ 

‘Abbe Fenil is here,’ whispered the young priest. 

‘Well, let him wait.’ 

Monsignor Rousselot had shuddered slightly; but he made a decisive gesture that was almost comic, giving Abbe Faujas a look of complicity. 

‘Go out this way,’ he told him, opening a door hidden beneath a portiére. 

He halted him on the threshold, still looking at him and laughing. 

‘Fenil will be furious ... Promise you'll stand up for me against him if he shouts too much? I’m going to leave him to you, | warn you. | am counting on you not to re-elect the Marquis of Lagrifoul ... Oh, 
my goodness, you are my mainstay now, my dear Sir Faujas.’ 

He extended his pale hand, then went back nonchalantly to his warm office. The priest remained bowed, surprised at the womanly ease with which Monsignor Rousselot changed sides and gave 
himself up to the stronger. However, he felt the bishop had just been making fun of him, as he must be now making fun of Abbe Fenil, from the comfortable depths of the armchair where he translated 
Horace. 

The following Thursday towards ten, at the time when Plassans society was crowded into the Rougons’ green drawing room, Abbe Faujas appeared in the doorway. Tall and wearing his fine rose- 
coloured soutane which shone like satin, he cut a superb figure. He remained solemn, a faint smile on his face which amounted to scarcely more than a slight puckering of the lips, the bare minimum 
necessary to lighten his austere face with a ray of goodwill. 

‘Ah, it's our dear priest! Madam de Condamin cried gaily. 

But the mistress of the house rushed forward. She took one of the priest’s hands in her own two hands, drawing him into the middle of the salon, cajoling him with her look, her head slightly on one 
side. 

‘What a surprise, what a lovely surprise!’ she repeated. ‘We haven't seen you for an age. So you must have had a stroke of fortune to be remembering your friends like this?’ 

He greeted her without ado. Around him there was a flattering ovation, the whispering of delighted women. Madam Delangre and Madam Rastoil did not wait for him to come over and greet them. They 
moved forward to compliment him on his nomination which had been official since that morning. The mayor, the judge, even Sir Bourdeu shook his hand vigorously several times. 

‘He’s quite a man!’ murmured Sir Condamin, in Doctor Porquier’s ear. ‘He will go far. | sensed that the very first day ... But they are lying through their teeth, you know, the old Rougon woman and him 
with their play-acting. I've caught him creeping into this house at least ten times, as soon as it gets dark. They must be up to something, the pair of them!’ 

But Doctor Porquier was petrified that he would be compromised by Sir Condamin. He hurried to take his leave of him, to go and shake hands with Abbe Faujas, like the others, though he had never 
spoken to him before. 

This triumphal entry was the big event of the evening. Once the priest had sat down, three tiers of skirts surrounded him. He chatted with charming sociability, talked of this and that, carefully avoided 
responding to any allusive remarks. When Felicity asked him a direct question, he only said he would not live in the assistant bishop’s lodgings, preferring those he had been living in so peacefully for 
nearly the last three years. Martha was there amongst the ladies, very reserved, as was her wont. She simply smiled at the priest, and gazed at him from a distance, looking a little pale, tired and 


worried. But when he had announced his intention of not leaving the Rue Balande, she blushed deeply and got up to go into the small drawing room, as if she found the warmth stifling. Madam Paloque, 
whom Sir Condamin had gone to sit next to, said to him jeeringly, loud enough to be overheard: 
‘Did you see that! She really shouldn’t arrange to meet him here, when they've got all day together at home.’ 
Sir de Condamin was the only one to laugh. The others looked disapproving. Madam Paloque, realising she had not done herself any favours, tried to turn it into a joke. Meanwhile in the corners they 
were gossiping about Abbe Fenil. The big question was whether he would put in an appearance or not. Sir Bourdeu, one of his friends, told them with authority that he was not well. The news of this 
illness was received with discreet smiles. Everyone knew about the revolution which had taken place in the bishop's house. Abbe Surin passed on to the ladies some very interesting details about the 
dreadful scene that had ensued between Monsignor and Abbe Fenil. The latter, defeated by Monsignor, put it around that he was kept at home by an attack of gout. But that was by no means all, and 
Abbe Surin added that ‘we certainly haven't seen the last of it yet’. That was the whisper that went round, accompanied by little exclamations, nods of the head, pouts of surprise and doubt. For the 
moment at least it was Abbe Faujas who was in the ascendant, and so the church ladies basked gently in the warmth of this rising sun. 
Towards the middle of the evening, Abbe Bourrette came in. Conversation ceased and curious eyes were fixed upon him. Everyone knew that, as recently as the night before, he was counting on the 
Office in Saint-Saturnin. He had stood in for Abbe Compan during his long illness; the post was his. He remained a moment in the doorway blinking, a little out of breath, without noticing the interest his 
arrival had produced. Then, seeing Abbe Faujas, he hurried over to him and wrung his hands, crying: 
‘Oh, my friend, allow me to congratulate you ... I've just come from your house, where | learned from your mother you were here ... | am very happy to see you.’ 
Abbe Faujas had got up, embarrassed, in spite of his very collected manner, taken by surprise at this completely unexpected display of affection. 
‘Yes,’ he said quietly, ‘I had to accept, although | scarcely deserved it ... First | refused, citing the names of more worthy priests, mentioning your own name...’ 
Abbe Bourrette winked; then, leading him to one side, said in a low voice: 
‘Monsignor told me everything ... It seems that Fenil wouldn’t hear of me. He would have set fire to the place, if | had been appointed. Those are his own words. My crime is that | closed poor Compan’s 
eyes ... And he was insisting, as you know, on the appointment of Abbe Chardon. No doubt a pious priest but not sufficiently well known. Abbe Fenil was hoping to wield power in his name at Saint- 
Saturnin ... It was then that Monsignor gave you the job, to escape from him and thwart his plans. That is my vengeance. | am delighted, my friend ... Did you know about any of this?’ 
‘No, not in detail.’ 
‘Well, that’s how it all came about, | assure you. | have it from Monsignor himself ... Between ourselves, he hinted he would more than make it up to me. The second priest-in-charge, Abbe Vial, has 
for a long time wanted to settle in Rome; the position would have become vacant, if you follow me. However, all this is on the quiet ... I’m not banking on it.’ 
And he carried on wringing Abbe Faujas’s hands, his broad face beaming with satisfaction. Around them the ladies looked at one another in astonishment, smiling. But the pleasure of this simple priest 
was so genuine that it soon spread throughout the green drawing room, where the ovation given to the new priest-in-charge took on a more familiar and affectionate character. The skirts moved nearer. 
They talked about the cathedral organ which needed repair. Madam de Condamin promised a splendid altar for the forthcoming Corpus Christi procession. 
Abbe Bourrette was also enjoying this triumph when Madam Paloque, making her long, monstrous face even longer, touched him on the shoulder, saying in his ear: 
‘So Sir Abbe, tomorrow you won't be taking confession in the Saint-Michel chapel?’ 
Ever since the priest had stood in for Abbe Compan he had taken confession in the Saint-Michel chapel, the biggest and most comfortable in the church which was reserved especially for the priest-in- 
charge. At first he didn’t understand what Madam Paloque meant. He blinked at her. 
‘I'm wondering if tomorrow you will take back your former confessional in the chapel of the Holy Angels?’ she asked. 
He went a little pale and remained silent for a moment. He looked down at the carpet, feeling a slight pain in the back of his neck, as though he had been hit from behind. Then, realising that Madam 
Paloque was still there staring at him: 
‘Of course,’ he stammered, ‘I shall go back to my old confessional ... Come to the chapel of the Holy Angels, the last one on the left by the cloisters ... It's very damp. Wrap up well, dear lady, wrap up 
well.’ 
He was near to tears. He had become very fond of the fine confessional in the Saint-Michel chapel where, in the afternoon, the sun came in just at the hour of confession. Until then he had not felt any 
regret at putting the church into the hands of Abbe Faujas. But this little detail, this moving from one chapel to another, pained him sorely. It seemed to him that the whole point of his life was lost. 
Madam Paloque observed aloud that he had suddenly become sad. But he protested, still trying to smile. He left the salon early. 
Abbe Faujas was one of the last to leave. Rougon had come over to congratulate him, engaging in serious conversation, facing each other on the sofa. They spoke of the necessity for religious 
sentiments in any state that was wisely governed; and every lady made a deep curtsey to them on leaving. 
‘Sir Abbe,’ Felicity said graciously, ‘you know you are taking my daughter home.’ 
He rose. Martha was waiting for him near the door. The night was black. Out in the street the darkness blinded them. They crossed the Place de la Préfecture without a word; but in the Rue Balande 
outside the house Martha touched his arm, at the moment when he was about to put the key in the lock. 
‘lam very happy about your good fortune,’ she told him in a voice that shook with emotion ... ‘Be good to me today, do me the favour you have refused until now. | assure you Abbe Bourrette doesn’t 
understand me. You are the only one who can guide me and bring me salvation.’ 
He brushed her aside. Then when he had opened the door and lit the little lamp that Rose left at the bottom of the stairs, he went up, saying softly to her: 
‘You promised to be reasonable. |'ll think about what you ask. We'll talk about it.’ 
She could have kissed his hands. She went to her room only when she had heard his door close on the floor above. And while she was getting undressed and ready for bed she wasn’t listening to 
Mouret who was recounting at length the gossip that was going round the town, half-asleep. He had gone to his club, the Commercial in which he rarely set foot. ‘Abbe Faujas has conned Abbe 
Bourrette,’ he repeated for the tenth time, turning his head over slowly on the pillow. ‘What a poor fellow Abbe Bourrette is! All the same it’s funny to watch the bigots devouring one another. The other 
day, if you remember, when they were cosying up at the bottom of the garden, wouldn't you have thought they were brothers? Yet they even steal their church ladies ... why don’t you answer, my dear? 
Do you think it’s not true? No, you’re asleep, aren’t you? Well then, goodnight. Till tomorrow.’ He fell asleep, his words getting mixed up. Martha, eyes wide open, gazed up at the ceiling lit up by the 
night light and followed the shuffling of Abbe Faujas’s slippers as he was getting into bed. 

066 
WHEN summer returned, the priest and his mother came down again every evening to take the air on the terrace. Mouret grew morose. He refused the offer of piquet with the old lady. He stayed there, 
tipping back and forth on his chair. As he yawned, not even attempting to hide his boredom, Martha said to him: 
‘Why don’t you go to your club, my dear?’ 
He went more often than he used to. When he came home he would find his wife and the priest in the same place on the terrace, while Madam Faujas, a little way away, maintained the demeanour of 
an unspeaking, unseeing sentinel. 
In the town when people mentioned the new priest-in-charge to Mouret he carried on praising him to the skies. He was definitely a superior being. He, Mouret, had never doubted his fine abilities. 
Madam Paloque could never squeeze from him a word of bitterness, in spite of the insinuating way she had of asking him for news of his wife, right in the middle of a remark about Abbe Faujas. Nor 
could old Madam Rougon make any better sense of the secret worries she imagined lay beneath that cheerful exterior. She stared at him, with a shrewd smile on her lips, and set little traps for him. 
But this incorrigible chatterer, whose sharp tongue had been felt by the whole town, was now overwhelmed with embarrassment when it was a matter to do with his own household. 
‘Has your husband finally seen reason, then?’ Felicity asked her daughter one day. ‘He has given you your freedom?’ 
Martha looked at her in surprise. 
‘I've always been free,’ she said. 
‘My dear child, it’s just that you don’t wish to blame him ... You told me he didn’t care for Abbe Faujas..’ 
‘No, | assure you. On the contrary, you are the one who has imagined that ... My husband gets on perfectly well with Abbe Faujas. They have no reason not to like each other.’ 
Martha was astonished at the way they all persisted in implying that her husband and the priest were not friends. Often at the committee meetings of the Work of the Virgin the ladies asked her questions 
which made her impatient. The truth was that she was very happy and very serene. Never had the house in the Rue Balande seemed duller. Abbe Faujas had given her to understand he would be 
responsible for her spiritual well-being when he judged Abbe Bourrette could no longer manage to fulfil that role, and she lived for that day, with the naive joy of a First Communicant to whom holy 
images have been promised if she is a good girl. She felt at times she had become a child again; the whole world seemed new, her childish desires moved her to tears. In spring Mouret, pruning his 
tall box trees, caught her in the arbour at the end of the garden, among the young shoots, in the warm air, in tears. 
‘Whatever's the matter, my dear?’ he enquired in some concern. 
‘Nothing, | assure you,’ she said with a smile. ‘l am happy, very happy.’ 
He shrugged, at the same time delicately applying his shears to even out the line of box. He took great pride every year in having the tidiest bushes in the neighbourhood. Martha had wiped her eyes 
but warm tears gushed forth again; her throat was tight, her emotions stirred by the scent of these trimmings from the bushes. She was then forty years old and it was her youth that was weeping. 
Meanwhile, ever since Abbe Faujas had been made priest-in-charge of Saint-Saturnin, he had acquired a becoming dignity which seemed only to add to his stature. He carried his breviary and wore 
his hat in a magisterial way. In the cathedral he had revealed himself to be a man of strong action that guaranteed the clergy’s respect. Abbe Fenil, defeated again on two or three minor matters, was 
apparently leaving the field clear for his adversary. But the latter was not so foolish as to crow about it. He possessed a particular self-esteem that was at the same time surprisingly adaptable and 
humble. He was perfectly aware that Plassans was far from belonging to him yet. So he stopped sometimes in the road to shake Sir Delangre’s hand, and exchanged just a brief greeting with Sir 
Bourdeu, Sir Maffre, and the other guests of President Rastoil. A whole section of society in the town harboured a deep mistrust of him. He was accused of holding distinctly shady political opinions. 
He ought, they said, to come clean and declare himself for one party or another. But he just smiled and said he belonged to the party of decent people that dispensed him from the need for further 
Clarification. Moreover, he was in no hurry but continued to keep his distance, waiting for doors to open to him of their own accord. 
‘No, my friend, we'll see later on,’ he said to Abbe Bourrette, who was urging him to pay Sir Rastoil a visit. 
And it was known he had refused two invitations to dinner at the sub-prefecture. He sought only the company of the Mourets. He remained there between the two enemy camps as if at an observation 
post. On Tuesdays when the two parties had gathered together in their gardens to the right and left, he took up his position at the window, watching the sun go down in the distance, behind the forest 
of the Seille. Then, before withdrawing, he looked down and responded with an equally amiable wave to the salutations of the Rastoils and the sub-prefecture. Those were all the dealings with the 
neighbours that he had so far. 
One Tuesday, however, he went down into the garden. The Mourets’ garden was also his now. He no longer contented himself with the arbour at the end when reading his breviary; all paths, all flower 
beds were his to enjoy. His soutane made a black mark amidst the greenery. That Tuesday he walked around the garden and greeted Sir Maffre and Madam Rastoil, whom he could see lower down. 
Then he walked under the terrace of the sub-prefecture, where Sir Condamin was leaning, in the company of Doctor Porquier. When these gentlemen had saluted him and he was going back up the 
path, the doctor called over: 
‘Sir !Abbe, could | have a word?’ 
And he asked him what time he could see him the next day. It was the first time that anyone from either party had addressed the priest like that, from one garden to the other. The doctor was extremely 
worried. His rascal of a son had just been caught with a band of other ne’er-do-wells in a house of ill repute behind the prison. The worst thing was that Guillaume was accused of being the ringleader 
and of leading the Maffre brothers - much younger than him — astray. 
‘Pah!’ said Sir Condamin with a sceptical laugh. ‘You are only young once. What a fuss about nothing! The whole town up in arms simply because these lads were playing baccarat and it was discovered 
a woman was with them.’ 
The doctor was very shocked. 
‘| want to ask your advice,’ he said, addressing the priest. ‘Sir Maffre arrived at my house in a terrible rage. He blamed me in the most violent manner, shouting that it was my fault for bringing up my 
son so badly ... My position is truly distressing. But they ought to know me better. | am a man of sixty, with not a blemish to my character.’ 
And he carried on complaining, talking about all the sacrifices he had made for his son, and the clients he was afraid of losing. Abbe Faujas, who had stopped halfway up the path, raised his head and 
listened gravely. 


‘| ask nothing better than to be of service,’ he said obligingly. ‘I'll see Sir Maffre and make him realise that his righteous indignation has run away with him. I'll even ask him if he can meet me tomorrow. 
He’s there in the next-door garden.’ 

He crossed the garden. Sir Maffre was indeed still there with Madam Rastoil. But when the judge realised the priest wished to speak to him, he would not put him to that trouble, he said; he was at his 
disposal, and would be delighted to pay him a visit the next day. 

‘Oh, Sir Curé,’ added Madam Rastoil, ‘congratulations on your Sunday homily. All the ladies were extremely moved, | do assure you.’ 

He took his leave and crossed the garden again, to go and set Doctor Porquier’s mind at rest. Then he walked slowly up and down the paths until nightfall, without taking any further part in the 
conversations, listening to the laughter that wafted over from the two parties to right and left. 

When Sir Maffre arrived the next day Abbe Faujas was watching two workers repairing the pond. He had expressed a wish to see the fountain working; this pond without any water was gloomy, he 
said. Mouret wasn’t in favour, claiming there could be an accident; but Martha had gone ahead with the idea, deciding that they would put a fence around the pond. 

‘Sir le Curé,’ shouted Rose, ‘Sir le Juge is here waiting.’ 

Abbe Faujas hurried inside. He intended to receive Sir Maffre on the top floor in his rooms but Rose had already opened the sitting-room door. 

‘Come in,’ she said. ‘This is your house, isn’t it? There’s no point making Sir Juge walk up two flights of stairs ... Only if you had warned me this morning | would have dusted the sitting room.’ 

When she had opened the shutters and was closing the door after them, Mouret called her into the dining room. 

‘That's fine, Rose,’ he said, ‘you can give your priest my supper tonight, and if he hasn’t got enough blankets up there, you will bring him into my bed, won't you?’ 

The cook exchanged a meaningful glance with Martha, working in front of the window until the sun left the terrace. Then, shrugging her shoulders, she muttered: 

‘Well, you never were kind-hearted, sir.’ 

And she left. Martha went on sewing without looking up. For the last few days she had been applying herself to her work again in a sort of fever. She was embroidering an altar cloth. It was a gift for 
the cathedral. The ladies wished to donate a whole altar. Mesdames Rastoil and Delangre had taken responsibility for the candelabra, Madam de Condamin had sent for a splendid silver Christ from 
Paris. 

Meanwhile in the sitting room, Abbe Faujas was reproving Sir Maffre in his mild manner, saying that Doctor Porquier was a religious man and extremely honourable, and was the first to suffer from his 
son’s deplorable conduct. The judge listened in admiration. His broad face, big eyes popping out of his head, assumed a look of ecstasy at some of the pious pronouncements of the priest. He agreed 
that he had been a little hasty, he said he was ready to make a full apology if Sir Curé considered he had committed a sin. 

‘And what about your sons?’ the priest asked. ‘You should send them to me and I'll talk to them.’ 

Sir Maffre shook his head and gave a little laugh. 

‘You needn't fear, Sir Curé: the rascals won't do that again. They've been locked up in their room with bread and water for the last three days. When | learned of it, if I'd had a stick, I'd have broken it 
on their backs.’ 

The priest looked at him, remembering that Mouret had accused him of killing his wife with his harsh treatment of her and his greed; then, with a gesture of protest, he said: 

‘No no, you musin’t treat young people like that. Your eldest, Ambroise, is twenty, and the younger one will soon be eighteen, won't he? You have to remember they aren't children any more; you have 
to be tolerant of some of the things they do to amuse themselves.’ 

The judge was dumbstruck. 

‘So would you let them smoke and allow them to go to cafés?’ 

‘Of course,’ replied the priest with a smile. ‘I tell you that young people need to get together and chat, smoke cigarettes, even play the odd game of billiards or chess ... If you don’t allow them to do 
anything they will permit themselves everything ... Only, as you must know, | wouldn't let them go to every café. | should like to see them in a special establishment, a club, like those I’ve seen in 
several towns.’ 

And he outlined a whole plan. Sir Maffre gradually understood, and nodded his head, saying: 

‘Yes, yes, it would be a worthy opposite number to the Work of the Virgin. Oh, Sir Curé, we must put this fine plan into practice.’ 

‘Well then,’ the priest concluded, going out on to the street with him, ‘since you approve of the idea, tell your friends about it. I'll see Sir Delangre and I'll tell him about it too ... Sunday after vespers we 
could all meet at the cathedral and come to a decision.’ 

On Sunday, Sir Maffre brought Sir Rastoil with him. They found Abbe Faujas and Sir Delangre in a room adjoining the sacristy. These gentlemen proved very enthusiastic. It was decided in principle to 
form a club for young people, except that they debated for some time what name the club should have. Sir Maffre was determined they should call it the Jesus Club. 

‘Definitely not!’ cried the priest, finally losing patience. ‘You won't get anyone, and they will make fun of the few who do go. You must understand that we don’t want to bring religion into this project. 
Quite the opposite, | am hoping to leave religion to one side. We want to entertain young people decently and win them over to our cause, nothing more.’ 

The judge looked at the president in such astonishment, and with such a worried expression, that Sir Delangre had to bow his face to hide a smile. He gave a surreptitious little tug at the priest's 
soutane. The priest, calming down, went on more quietly: 

‘| suppose you trust me, gentlemen. | beg you to leave the conduct of this affair to me. | propose choosing a very simple name, for example this one: “The Youth Club”, that says just what itis.’ 

Sir Rastoil and Sir Maffre bowed to this opinion, although it seemed a bit feeble to them. They went on to discuss the appointment of Sir Curé to be president of a provisional committee. 

‘| believe’, muttered Sir Delangre with a glance at Abbe Faujas, ‘that Sir Curé will not be receptive to that idea.’ 

‘Of course not, | refuse,’ said the priest, shrugging his shoulders slightly. ‘My soutane would frighten off the shy ones, the unenthusiastic. We would only have the religious ones, and it’s not for them 
that we are setting up the club. We want to bring in the ones who have gone astray. To make disciples, in a word, don’t we?’ 

‘Obviously,’ replied the president. 

‘Well then, it’s better that we keep ourselves in the shade, especially me. This is what | suggest. Your son, Sir Rastoil, and yours, Sir Delangre, will be the only ones to put themselves forward. They 
will be the ones who have had the idea for the club. Send them to me tomorrow, | will have a long chat with them. | already have somewhere in mind, and a draft of the statutes in my head ... As for 
your two sons, Sir Maffre, they will of course be the first to join.’ 

The president appeared flattered at the role destined for his son. So things were settled, in spite of the opposition of the judge, who had hoped to obtain some glory for himself in setting up the club. 
The very next day Séverin Rastoil and Lucien Delangre arranged to meet Abbe Faujas. Séverin was a tall young man of twenty-five, an obtuse numbskull of a fellow, who had just passed his law 
exams, thanks to his father’s influential position. The latter hoped against hope to make him a deputy prosecutor, since he did not see him attracting any clients of his own. Lucien, on the other hand, 
was small in stature, with a keen eye and had his head screwed on; though a year Séverin’s junior, he pleaded his cases with the aplomb of an experienced practitioner. The Gazette de Plassans 
proclaimed him a future luminary at the Bar. It was especially to the latter that the priest gave the most detailed instructions. The president's son did the errands, bursting with importance. Within three 
weeks the Youth Club was up and running. 

At that time under the church of Les Minimes at the end of the Cours Sauvaire there were some large offices and a former convent refectory which was no longer used. That was the site that Abbe 
Faujas had in mind. The parish clergy were very happy to make it over to them. One morning when the provisional committee of the Youth Club had assigned workers to these cellar-like premises, the 
good people of Plassans were flabbergasted to see a café being installed under the church. After the fifth day, no one could doubt it any longer. It was a café right enough. Seating was brought in, 
marble tables, chairs, two billiard tables, three cases of crockery and glasses. A door was knocked through at the end of the building, as far away as possible from the door of the church. Large red 
curtains, restaurant curtains, were hung behind the glass door that you opened after going down five stone steps. There, in front of you, was a large room; this one opened out to a narrower room and 
a reading room on the right; finally in a square room at the back they had placed the two billiard tables. They were exactly underneath the main altar. 

‘Oh, you poor things,’ said Guillaume Porquier to the Maffre boys, when he met them on the Cours, ‘next you'll be taking Mass between two games of bezique.’ 

Ambroise and Alphonse begged him not to talk to them by day because their father had threatened to sign them up for the Navy if they kept company with him. The truth was, that after people’s initial 
astonishment, the Youth Club was enjoying great success. Monsignor Rousselot had accepted the honorary presidency. He even arrived one evening together with his secretary, Abbe Surin. They 
each drank a glass of blackcurrant syrup in the small reception room and the glass Monsignor had drunk from was kept on a dresser as a mark of respect. This tale is told with emotion in Plassans to 
this day. That decided all the youngsters in town to join. It was very bad form not to belong to the Youth Club. 

However, Guillaume Porquier prowled around on the periphery of the club, teasing them like a young wolf who dreams of entering the sheepfold. The Maffre boys, in spite of living in mortal fear of their 
father, adored this great shameless lout who told them tales of life in Paris and organized exciting excursions into the surrounding countryside for them. So they ended up meeting him every Saturday 
at nine on a bench in the Mail. They slipped away from the club and chatted until eleven, hidden in the black shadows of the plane trees. Guillaume repeatedly brought up the subject of the evenings 
they were spending under the church of Les Minimes. 

‘You lot are so gullible, letting yourselves be led by the nose like that...’ he said. ‘The beadle gives you glasses of sweetened water, doesn’t he? Just as if he were giving communion?’ 

‘No no, you are mistaken, | assure you,’ Ambroise stated. ‘You would think you are definitely in one of the cafés on the Cours, the Café de France or the Café des Voyageurs ... You drink beer, punch, 
madeira, well whatever you like — anything you’d drink anywhere else.’ 

But Guillaume carried on jeering. 

‘Nevertheless,’ he growled, ‘I shouldn't want to drink their disgusting stuff. | should be too scared they'd spiked it with some drug to make me go to confession. | bet you play “I spy” or “Forfeits” to 
decide who pays?’ 

The Maffre boys laughed a lot at his jokes. But they put him right and told him that even cards were allowed. That it didn’t have anything churchy about it. And it was very comfortable, the sofas were 
good, and there were windows everywhere. 

‘Come now,’ Guillaume persisted. ‘You don’t mean to say you don’t hear the organ when there’s something going on in the evening in the Minimes? ... | should choke on my coffee knowing that there 
are baptisms, weddings, and funerals going on just above my little cup of weak coffee.’ 

‘You're not completely wrong,’ said Alphonse. ‘The other day while | was playing billiards with Séverin, during the day, we could very clearly hear they were having a funeral for someone. It was the 
butcher's little girl, the one at the end of the Rue de la Banne ... That Séverin is as stupid as anything, he thought he would scare me by telling me the whole lot was going to fall on my head.’ 

‘So - what a place your club is!’ cried Guillaume. ‘I wouldn't set foot in it for a fortune. You might as well drink your coffee in a sacristy.’ 

It hurt Guillaume deeply not to belong to the Youth Club. His father had forbidden him to apply, fearing he might not be admitted. But his annoyance became too much for him. He put in a request, 
without telling anyone. There was a terrible fuss. The committee charged with deciding on admissions counted the Maffre boys among its members at the time. Lucien Delangre was president, and 
Séverin Rastoil secretary. The embarrassment of these young men was dreadful. While not daring to support his application they did not wish to offend the worthy and respectable Doctor Porquier, 
who had the absolute confidence of the ladies in the town. Ambroise and Alphonse begged Guillaume not to go any further with it, giving him to understand he didn’t have a chance. 

‘Forget it!’ he replied. ‘You are a couple of cowards. Do you suppose | really want to join your association? I’m having you on. | want to see if you’ve got the nerve to vote against me ... I'll laugh like 
anything the day those loathsome creatures close the door on me. As for you, my friends, you can go and find your entertainment wherever you like; | shan’t speak to you again, ever.’ 

The Maffre boys were distressed and begged Lucien Delangre to manage things so as to avoid any fuss. Lucien consulted his usual counsellor, Abbe Faujas, about the problem, for he had become a 
devoted admirer of the latter. The priest came to the Youth Club every afternoon, from five to six. He crossed the hall with a kindly expression, greeting people, stopping from time to time, standing in 
front of a table, chatting for a few minutes with a group of youngsters. He never took anything to drink, not even a glass of pure water. Then he went into the reading room, sat at the large table covered 
with a green tablecloth, read all the newspapers the club took, the Legitimist papers from Paris and the neighbouring departments. Occasionally he would make a rapid note in a little notebook. After 
that he retired discreetly with another smile at the members, shaking hands with them. Some days, however, he stayed longer, became absorbed by a game of chess, spoke cheerfully about all manner 
of things. The young people, who were very fond of him, said of him: 

‘You'd never think he was a priest, to hear him talk.’ 

When the mayor's son told him about the embarrassment Guillaume’s request had caused the committee, Abbe Faujas promised to intervene. And keeping his word, the next day he went to see Doctor 
Porquier to give him the news. The doctor was appalled. Did his son then want to make him die of sorrow and bring shame and dishonour on his old head? And what could be done about it now? If his 
application was withdrawn, the shame would be just as great. The priest's advice was to send him away for two or three months to a property the doctor owned a few miles off, and Faujas would take 


responsibility for what ensued. The story ended quite simply. As soon as Guillaume had gone, the committee put the request to one side, declaring that there was no hurry and that the decision could 
be deferred for the time being. 
Doctor Porquier learned of this solution through Lucien Delangre one afternoon in the garden of the sub-prefecture. He hurried on to the terrace. It was Abbe Faujas’s time for reading his breviary. He 
was there under the Mourets’ arbour. 
‘Oh, Sir Curé, how grateful | am!’ said the doctor, leaning over the terrace. ‘May | shake your hand?’ 
‘It's rather high,’ smiled the priest, looking at the wall. 
But the effusive Doctor Porquier was undaunted by these obstacles. 
‘Wait!’ he cried. ‘If you allow, Sir Curé, I'll come round.’ 
And he vanished. The priest made his way slowly to the little gate that opened on to the Impasse des Chevillottes, still smiling. The doctor was there already, knocking timidly. ‘This gate’s been nailed 
up,’ murmured the priest, ‘and one of the nails has come out ... If we had a tool of some sort it wouldn't be too difficult to take out the other one.’ 
Looking about him he saw a spade. Then he drew back the bolts and with a slight heave, opened the gate. He went out into the Impasse des Chevillottes, where Doctor Porquier overwhelmed him with 
gratitude. As they were walking along the Impasse and chatting, Sir Maffre, who happened to be in the Rastoils’ garden, opened the little gate hidden behind the fountain on his side. And these 
gentlemen laughed mightily at finding themselves all three together in the deserted lane. They remained there for a short while. When they took their leave of the priest, the judge and the doctor looked 
around in curiosity at the Mourets’ garden. In the meantime Mouret, who was staking his tomatoes, looked up and saw them. He was dumbstruck. ‘Well, well,’ he muttered. ‘So they're in! Now all we 
need is for the priest to bring the whole gang in here!’ 

067 
At that time Serge was nineteen. He had a little room on the second floor opposite the priest’s rooms, and there he led a monk-like existence, reading a lot. ‘| ought to chuck your books on the fire,’ said 
Mouret angrily. ‘You'll end up bedridden.’ 
And it was true, the young man was of such a nervous disposition that if he wasn’t very careful, he fell prey to every minor illness, like a girl, and had to keep to his room for two or three days at a time. 
Then Rose would drown him in herbal tea and when Mouret went along to ‘liven him up a bit’, as he put it, if the cook was there she made her master leave the room, saying: 
‘Let him alone, poor lamb! You'll be the death of him with your brutal ways. He’s not in the least like you, he’s the spitting image of his mother. You'll never understand either the one or the other.’ 
Serge smiled. When his father saw he was so delicate he hesitated to send him to Paris to read Law after he left school. He wouldn’t hear of a provincial university; in his view a young man who wanted 
to get anywhere really had to go to Paris. He had high ambitions for his son, saying that people who were not as clever as him — the Rougon cousins, for example — had carved out fine careers for 
themselves. Every time the boy seemed to be in better health again he fixed his departure for the beginning of the following month. Then the trunk was never packed, the young man coughed a little, 
and the departure was once again postponed. Each time this happened, Martha, unruffled and calm as ever, contented herself with saying quietly: ‘He’s not yet twenty. It’s not wise to send such a 
young boy to Paris ... Anyway, he’s not wasting his time here. You yourself are always saying he works too hard.’ 
Serge went with his mother to Mass. He was religiously inclined, very gentle and serious. Doctor Porquier recommended lots of exercise, so he had become obsessed with botany, taking trips out, and 
spending his afternoons drying the flowers he had collected, sticking them in, classifying and labelling them. It was then that Abbe Faujas became his close friend. The priest had once been a botanizer; 
he gave him some practical advice for which the young man was very grateful. They lent each other books, went together one day to look for a plant the priest said must grow in those parts. When 
Serge was poorly his neighbour visited him every morning, sat at his bedside, and chatted for a long time. On other days when he was better he was the one to knock on Abbe Faujas’s door as soon 
as he heard him moving about in his room. They were only separated by the narrow landing and ended up in each other’s rooms most of the time. 
Mouret often still lost his temper in spite of Martha’s impassive calm and the irritation in Rose’s eyes. 
‘What on earth can that boy be doing up there?’ he grumbled. ‘I don’t set eyes on him for days at a time. He’s always in the priest's rooms; they are always chatting in some corner ... Well, for a start, 
he must leave for Paris. He’s as strong as an ox. All those little complaints are just an act, to make it easier for himself. Yes, you may well look at me like that, | don’t want the priest turning him into a 
little tartuffe.’ 
So he kept watch on his son. When he believed he was in the priest's rooms he called out to him sharply. 
‘I'd rather he went to visit women!’ he cried one day in exasperation. 
‘Oh, Sir, said Rose, ‘such notions of yours are abominable!’ 
‘Yes, women, | mean it! I'll take him to them myself, if you force me to, with all your preaching!’ 
Serge of course belonged to the Youth Club but he seldom went; he preferred his own company, and would certainly never have set foot in the place if Abbe Faujas, whom he met there sometimes, 
had not been there. In the reading room the priest taught him to play chess. Mouret, who knew the boy was seeing the priest even in the café, swore he would drive him to the railway station the 
following Monday. The trunk was packed in earnest this time, when Serge, who had wanted to spend his last morning out in the fields, came back soaked to the skin by a sudden shower. He had to go 
to bed and his teeth chattered with cold. For three weeks his life was in the balance. His recovery took a good two months. Those first days especially he was so weak he lay there with his head raised 
on pillows and his hands stretched out over the sheets just like a waxwork. 
‘It's your fault, Sir, the cook shouted at Mouret. ‘If the child dies you'll have that on your conscience.’ 
As long as his son was in danger Mouret remained depressed, his eyes red from weeping, skulking silently round the house. He rarely went upstairs, pacing back and forth in the hall, waiting for the 
doctor to leave. When he knew that Serge was out of danger, he slipped into his room offering to help. But Rose shooed him away. They didn’t need him. The child was not yet strong enough to put up 
with his rough ways. He would do better to look after his own affairs than to take up so much space. So Mouret stayed downstairs on his own, more anxious and at a loss than ever. He didn’t feel like 
doing anything, he said. Often when he went through the hall he would hear on the floor above the voice of Abbe Faujas, who spent the whole afternoon at the bedside of the convalescent Serge. 
‘How is he today, Sir Curé?’ Mouret asked the priest timidly, when the latter went down into the garden. 
‘Quite well; but it will be a long haul and require a lot of care.’ 
And he went on calmly reading his breviary, while the father, secateurs in hand, trailed after him down the paths, trying to renew the conversation, to have more detailed news of ‘the boy’. As the 
convalescence progressed he noticed that the priest never left Serge’s bedside. Having gone up at intervals when the women weren't there, he always found him sitting beside the young man, chatting 
softly to him, performing little services like putting sugar in his tea, drawing the bedclothes over him, giving him the things he asked for. And throughout the house there was a gentle murmuring, as 
words were exchanged in hushed tones between Martha and Rose, and a special quiet which transformed the second floor into the corner of a monastery. It seemed to Mouret he could smell incense 
in his house; and sometimes, from the sound of low voices, that they were saying Mass up there. 
‘What on earth are they doing?’ he asked himself. ‘The boy is out of danger after all. They can’t be administering the last rites.’ 
Serge himself worried him. He looked like a girl in his white linen nightclothes. His eyes had got bigger, the smile on his lips was sweetly ecstatic, and it stayed there even in the throes of his worst 
suffering. Mouret did not dare broach the subject of Paris any more, his sick son seemed to him so chaste and feminine. 
One afternoon he climbed very softly up the stairs. Through the half-open door he could see Serge sitting in an armchair in the sunshine. The young man was weeping, his eyes raised to heaven, while 
his mother was also sobbing in front of him. They both turned, at the noise of the door opening, without drying their tears. And immediately in his weak, convalescent voice, Serge said: 
‘Father, | want to ask a great favour. Mother claims you will be angry, that you will refuse to grant me something that would make me overwhelmingly happy ... I’d like to enter the seminary.’ 
He had put his hands together in a sort of fever of devotion. 
‘You ... you!’ Mouret stammered. 
And he looked at Martha, who looked away. He said no more but went to the window, and came back instinctively to sit at the foot of the bed, as if stunned by this blow. 
‘Father,’ Serge went on after a long silence, ‘when | was so close to death, | saw God, | swore | would belong to Him. | assure you that my joy resides nowhere but in Him. Believe me and do not be 
cast down.’ 
Mouret, with a despondent expression, looked at the floor and still did not speak. He made a gesture of utter despair as he said in a low voice: 
‘If only | had the nerve, | would tie two shirts up in a kerchief and take to the road.’ 
Then he rose, went and tapped on the glass with his fingertips. And when Serge renewed his pleading, he replied simply: 
‘No, no, it’s all right. You be a priest, my boy.’ 
And he went out of the room. He left for Marseilles the next day without a word to anyone, and spent a week with his son Octave. But he came back worried and looking older. Octave did not afford 
him much consolation. He had found him living the high life, crippled with debts, and hiding girls in cupboards. But he didn’t breathe a word about all this. He became quite sedentary, did not do any 
good deals, any of those transactions of standing crops which he had boasted about so much in the old days. Rose noticed that he affected an almost complete silence, even avoiding saying good day 
to Abbe Faujas. 
‘Don't you realise you are being rather rude?’ she said to him impudently one day. ‘Sir le Curé has just gone by and you turned your back on him ... If you are doing that because of the boy, you are 
quite wrong. Sir Curé didn’t want him to enter the seminary. He lectured him long enough about it. | heard him ... Oh, it’s a jolly house we have now, right enough. You don’t chat any more, not even 
with Madam. When you sit down to eat it might as well be a funeral ... Well, Sir, I’ve just about had enough of it.’ 
Mouret left the room but the cook went after him into the garden. 
‘Aren't you pleased to see the child on his feet again? He ate a chop yesterday, the little angel, and with a good appetite as well ... You don't give a tinker’s cuss, do you? You wanted to make him into 
a pagan like yourself ... Go on with you, you need prayers more than anyone. God wants salvation for us all. If | was you I'd weep with joy at the thought that the little darling is going to pray for us. But 
you are stony-hearted, Sir ... How lovely that sweet boy will look in his soutane!’ 
At that Mouret went up to the first floor. There he locked himself in a bedroom that he called his office, a big, bare room, furnished with only a table and two chairs. This room was his bolt-hole whenever 
the cook hounded him. But he tired of it and returned to the garden that he was cultivating ever more assiduously. Martha did not seem to be aware of her husband’s black moods; sometimes he didn’t 
utter a word for a week, and yet she did not get worried or cross. She became more detached from her surroundings every day. The house seemed so peaceful, she even supposed when she did not 
hear Mouret grumbling all the time that he had seen reason and found a little place he could be happy in, as she had. That allayed her worries and allowed her to sink ever deeper into her dream world. 
When he looked at her, his eyes misted over and he did not recognize her, yet she smiled at him and didn’t see the tears welling up behind his eyelids. 
The day Serge, now completely restored to health, entered the seminary, Mouret remained alone in the house with Désirée. He often looked after her now. This overgrown child, who was nearly sixteen, 
could have fallen into the pond or set the house on fire by playing with matches, like a little girl of six. When Martha came home she found the doors wide open and the rooms empty. The house seemed 
completely bare. She went out on to the terrace and saw her husband playing with the girl at the bottom of the path. He was sitting on the ground, on the sand; with the help of a small wooden spade 
he was gravely filling a cart which Désirée was holding on a string. 
‘Giddy up!’ shouted the child. 
‘Wait!’ said her father patiently. ‘It’s not full yet. If you want to play horses you must wait till it’s full up.’ 
Then she stamped around, pretending to be a horse impatient to go; but unable to wait, she set off, screaming with laughter. The cart tipped over and all the sand fell out. When she had gone once 
round the garden she came back shouting: 
‘Fill it up, fill it up again!’ 
And Mouret filled it once more, with little spadefuls. Martha stayed on the terrace, unsettled, uneasy; these wide-open doors, this man playing with the child at the back of the empty house distressed 
her, though she didn’t know exactly why. She went up to get changed, hearing Rose, who had also just retumed, say from the top of the steps: 
‘My goodness, how stupid he is!’ 
According to his friends on the Cours Sauvaire, the little rentiers he went for a walk with every day, Mouret was ‘a bit touched’. He had gone grey within a few months, he was unsteady on his legs, he 
was no longer the man whose sharp-tongued mockery was feared by the whole town. For a while it was thought he had thrown himself into risky speculations and that he was weighed down with the 
loss of a huge sum of money. 
Madam Paloque, leaning out of her dining-room window that looked out on to the Rue Balande, even said he was ‘in a bad way’ each time she saw him go out. And if Abbe Faujas crossed the road, a 
few minutes later, she took pleasure in calling out, especially when she was entertaining people: 


‘Look at Sir Curé, he’s putting on weight ... If he was eating from the same table as Sir Mouret, you’d say he only left him the bones.’ 
She laughed and so did they. Abbe Faujas in fact was becoming a fine figure of a man, with his habitual black gloves and shining soutane. When Madam de Condamin complimented him on the way 
he looked, his mouth creased into the ironic smile that he reserved for such occasions. These ladies liked to see him well turned out, in garments that were soft and rich. Doubtless a bare-knuckle fight, 
bare arms, in rags if need be, would have been more his style. But whenever he neglected himself, the slightest critical remark from old Madam Rougon would fetch him out of his carelessness; he 
smiled, went and bought silk stockings, a hat, a new belt. He got through any amount of them, his large frame wore them out rapidly. 
Ever since the establishing of the Work of the Virgin, all the women were on his side; they defended him against the rumours about him that were still going round now and then, without anyone quite 
knowing where they came from. To be sure, they found his treatment of them was rather harsh sometimes; but this was not unattractive to them, especially in the confessional, where they liked to feel 
his iron hand taking them by the scruff of the neck. 
‘My dear,’ Madam de Condamin said to Martha one day, ‘he told me off yesterday. | believe he would have slapped me if the wood hadn't been there between us ... Oh, he’s not always the easiest 
man to deal with!’ 
And she giggled at the thought of this little row with her director of conscience. Madam de Condamin, it’s true, thought she saw Martha turn pale at certain things she divulged about Abbe Faujas and 
his manner in the confessional. She guessed she was jealous, and took a wicked delight in torturing her, in providing more and more intimate details. 
When Abbe Faujas created the Youth Club, he became good-natured. It was like a new incarnation. Beneath the effort of will, his serious nature bent like molten wax. He allowed people to talk about 
his role in opening the club, and made friends with all the young men in the town, checking himself more, realising that truanting schoolboys didn’t have the same taste as women for being treated 
roughly. He almost fell out with the Rastoils’ son, when he threatened to box his ears about an issue concerning the internal rules of the club; but with surprising self-control he held out his hand to him 
almost immediately, humbling himself, getting the people around him on his side by his grace in apologizing to ‘that great beast Saturnin’, as he was called. 
If the priest had conquered the women and children, he remained on terms of simple politeness with the fathers and the husbands. The serious characters continued to be suspicious of him, seeing 
that he distanced himself from every political faction. In the sub-prefecture Sir Pequeur des Saulaies was highly critical of him, while Sir Delangre, without actually standing up for him, said with a shrewd 
smile that one must wait awhile before passing judgement. In Sir Rastoil’s house, he had created a rift. Séverin and his mother constantly belaboured the president with their praise for the priest. 
‘All right, all right! He’s as good as you say,’ cried the poor man. ‘I agree. Let me alone. | invited him to dinner. He didn’t come. But | can’t go along and drag him here.’ 
‘But my dear,’ said Madam Rastoil, ‘when you see him, you scarcely bid him good day. That's what must have annoyed him.’ 
‘It must have been that,’ added Séverin. ‘He can see that you are not on such good terms as you should be with him.’ 
Sir Rastoil shrugged. When Sir Bourdeu was there, both of them accused Abbe Faujas of leaning towards the sub-prefecture. Madam Rastoil remarked that he’d never even set foot there. 
‘Of course,’ the president replied. ‘I am not accusing him of Bonapartism ... I’m saying that he has leanings, that’s all. He has had dealings with Sir Delangre.’ 
‘Well, and so have you!’ cried Séverin. ‘You've had dealings with the mayor! You have to in certain situations ... Just say you can’t stand Abbe Faujas, that would be better.’ 
And they all sulked in the Rastoil household for days at a time. Abbe Fenil only rarely crossed their threshold now, saying that he was stuck at home with the gout. Moreover, when put on the spot on 
two occasions as to what he thought of the priest-in-charge of Saint-Saturnin he had commended him in a few brief words. Abbe Surin and Abbe Bourrette, like Sir Maffre, were of the same opinion as 
the mistress of the house. The opposition came then only from the president, upheld by Sir Bourdeu, both of them declaring gravely that they could not compromise their political situation by friendship 
with a man who was not open about his opinions. 
Séverin, just to tease, took it into his head to go and knock on the little gate in the Impasse des Chevillottes when he had something to say to the priest. Gradually the Impasse became neutral territory. 
Doctor Porquier who had been the first to make use of this path, the Delangre boy, the judge, all came at one time or another to chat with Abbe Faujas. Sometimes for the whole afternoon the little 
gates of the two gardens remained wide open, as did the porte cochére of the sub-prefecture. The priest was there at the end of the cul-de-sac, leaning against the wall and smiling, shaking hands with 
the members of the two groups who felt like coming to greet him. But Sir Pequeur des Saulaies pretended he did not care to set foot outside the garden of the sub-prefecture; while Sir Rastoil and Sir 
Bourdeu, insisting just as doggedly on not appearing in the Impasse, remained seated under the trees in front of the fountain. Rarely did the priest's little court invade the Mourets’ arbour. But occasionally 
a head would poke up, glance round, and vanish again. 
At all events, Abbe Faujas was completely at ease. The only place he kept an anxious watch on was the Trouches’ window, where he could see Olympe’s eyes gleaming, no matter what time of day it 
was. The Trouches lay in ambush behind the red curtains, consumed with a raging desire to come down as well, and taste the fruit, and chat with the assembled company. They tapped at the shutters, 
leaned out a moment, and drew back in a rage at the repressive glares of the priest. Then they returned furtively to press their pale faces to one corner of the window, spying on his every movement, 
tormented at seeing him comfortably enjoying this paradise that he had forbidden them. 
‘It's too stupid!’ said Olympe to her husband one day. ‘He would put us in a cupboard one day if he could, to keep all the pleasure for himself ... We'll go down if you like. We'll see what he says.’ 
Trouche had just returned from the office. He changed his collar and dusted off his shoes, wanting to create a good impression. Olympe put on a light-coloured dress. Then they boldly went down to 
the garden, walking slowly along past the tall box hedge, lingering in front of the flowers. As it happened, Abbe Faujas had his back to them, chatting with Sir Maffre on the step of the little gate to the 
Impasse. When he heard the sand crunch, the Trouches were already behind him, under the arbour. He turned round, stopped abruptly in mid-sentence, flabbergasted at seeing them there. Sir Maffre, 
who didn’t know them, looked at them in some curiosity. 
‘Very nice weather, isn’t it, gentlemen?’ said Olympe, whose colour had drained at her brother's look. 
The priest abruptly drew the judge into the Impasse and hastily took leave of him. 
‘He’s furious,’ whispered Olympe. ‘Too bad. We must brazen it out. If we go upstairs again he'll think we are scared ... I've had enough. You'll see what I’m going to say to him.’ 
And she made Trouche sit on one of the chairs that Rose had brought out a few moments before. When the priest came back, he saw them calmly seated there. He bolted the small gate, glanced up 
to make sure that the leaves gave enough cover, then going closer and keeping his voice down, said: 
‘You are forgetting what we agreed. You promised to stay in your rooms.’ 
‘It's too hot up there,’ Olympe replied. ‘We're not committing a crime by coming down to breathe in a bit of fresh air.’ 
The priest was about to get angry. But his sister, pale with the effort of opposing him, added in an odd sort of voice: 
‘Don't shout! There are people next door, they might think badly of you.’ 
The Trouches gave a little laugh. He looked at them and put his hand to his forehead in a silent and terrifying gesture. 
‘Sit down,’ said Olympe. ‘You want us to explain ourselves, don’t you? Well, here goes ... We are fed up with being shut in up there. You are living like a lord in this place; the house is yours, the garden 
is yours. So much the better, we are pleased to see everything is going so well for you. But that’s no reason to treat us like beggars. You have never even bothered to send me up a bunch of grapes. 
You gave us the ugliest room. You hide us away, you are ashamed of us, you shut us in as if we had the plague ... This can’t go on, do you understand?’ 
‘I'm not master here,’ said Abbe Faujas. ‘You must speak to Sir Mouret if you want to turn the place upside down.’ 
The Trouches exchanged another smile. 
‘We don’t question you about your affairs,’ Olympe continued. ‘We know what we know and enough said ... All this proves that at heart you are unkind. Do you think that if we were in your place we 
shouldn't tell you to take your share?’ 
‘So what do you want from me?’ the priest asked. ‘Do you imagine | have money to burn? You know what my room is like. My furniture is sparser than yours. | can’t very well give you the whole house, 
it doesn’t belong to me.’ 
Olympe shrugged. She silenced her husband who had started to speak, saying quietly: 
‘Everyone makes what they can of their life. If you had millions you wouldn't buy yourself so much as a bedside rug; you would spend your money on some stupid noble project. We like to be comfortable 
in our own place ... You don’t mean to tell me that if you wanted the finest furniture in the house, and the linen and the food and everything, you couldn't have it this very evening ...? Well, a loyal 
brother, in that position, would already have thought of his relatives; he wouldn't leave them to roll around in the dirt, like you do.’ 
Abbe Faujas looked long and hard at the Trouches. They were both tilting back and forth on their chairs. 
‘You are ungrateful,’ he said after a silence. ‘I've already done a lot for you. If you have bread to eat today you owe it to me. For | still have your letters, Olympe, the letters where you begged me to 
save you from poverty and invite you to Plassans. Now you are here with me and your livelihood’s secure, you ask for more...’ 
‘Rubbish!’ Trouche interrupted him rudely. ‘If you got us over here it’s because you needed us. | am paid not to believe in the fine feelings of anybody ... | was leaving my wife to do the talking just then 
but women never get to the facts ... In short, my friend, you are wrong to keep us caged in like faithful bulldogs that you only let out on days when danger threatens. We are bored, and in the end we 
shall do something silly. Let us have a bit of freedom, for heaven's sake! Since the house doesn’t belong to you and you don’t care for life’s little luxuries, what's it to you if we live the way we want to? 
We're not going to eat them out of house and home, are we?’ 
Olympe went on: ‘That's right. Always under lock and key like that we shall go mad ... We'll treat you nicely. You know my husband is only waiting for a sign ... Do whatever you want, you can count 
on us but we want our fair share ... Is that agreed?’ 
Abbe Faujas had bowed his head, and remained silent for a moment. Then, getting to his feet, he said, avoiding a direct answer: 
‘Listen, if you ever get in my way, | swear to you I'll send you back to die in a corner on a pallet of straw.’ 
And he went upstairs again, leaving them under the arbour. From that moment on the Trouches went down into the garden almost every day. But they exercised some discretion, avoiding the times 
when the priest was chatting with people from the neighbours’ gardens. 
Aweek later Olympe complained so much about the room they occupied that Martha obligingly offered her Serge’s which was free. The Trouches kept both rooms. They slept in the young man’s former 
bedroom, from which in any case not one stick of furniture had been removed, and made a sort of living room out of the other - Rose had found an old velvet couch up in the loft for them. Olympe, 
delighted, ordered a pink robe for herself from the best dressmaker in Plassans. 
Mouret, forgetting that Martha had asked him if he would let them borrow Serge’s room, was astonished to find it occupied by the Trouches. He went up to get a knife that the young man must have left 
at the back of a drawer. At that very moment Trouche was using the knife to shave a pear stick that he had just cut in the garden. Mouret apologized and went back downstairs. 

068 
DURING the grand procession of Corpus Christi, in the Place de la Sous-Prefecture, when Monsignor Rousselot came down the steps of the magnificent altar of repose that Madam Condamin had 
had erected outside the very door of the large town house where she lived, it was noticed with surprise that the prelate abruptly turned his back upon Abbe Faujas. 
‘Goodness!’ exclaimed Madam Rougon, who was at the window in her drawing room. ‘Can they have had some disagreement?’ 
‘Oh, hadn't you heard?’ Madam Paloque answered, leaning over next to the older woman. ‘They've been talking about it since yesterday. Abbe Fenil has been restored to favour.’ 
Sir de Condamin, who was standing behind these ladies, started to laugh. He had escaped from his own house, saying it ‘stank of sanctity’. 
‘Oh well,’ he muttered, ‘if you believe stories like that! ... The bishop is a weathercock who turns one way or the other as soon as either Faujas or Fenil blows on him. Today it’s one, tomorrow the other. 
They have quarrelled and made it up more than ten times. You'll see that in another two or three days it will be Faujas who is the favourite.’ 
‘| don’t think so,’ Madam Paloque added. ‘This time it’s serious ... It seems that Abbe Faujas has caused Monsignor a considerable amount of unpleasantness. He has apparently preached sermons 
in the past which greatly displeased Rome. | can’t give you any details myself. But | know that Monsignor has had letters from Rome blaming him, and telling him to watch his step ... They are claiming 
that Abbe Faujas is a political agent.’ 
‘Who's claiming that?’ asked Madam Rougon, closing her eyes as if she were following the procession which stretched out along the Rue de la Banne. 
‘That's what they are saying, | don’t know any more than that,’ said the judge’s wife with an air of indifference. 
And she withdrew, maintaining that it must be possible to have a better view from the window next door. Sir Condamin took her place next to Madam Rougon, whispering in her ear: 
‘I've already seen her go into Abbe Fenil’s house twice. She’s definitely plotting something with him ... Abbe Faujas must have stepped on this snake in the grass and she’s looking to bite him ... If she 
were not so ugly | should do her the service of warning her that her husband will never be president.’ 
‘Why? | don’t follow you,’ the old lady replied disingenuously. 
Sir de Condamin gave her a quizzical look; then began to laugh. 


The last two gendarmes in the procession had just vanished round the end of the Cours Sauvaire. Then the few people that Madam Rougon had invited to come and see the blessing of the altar, went 
back into the drawing room, and chatted awhile about the graciousness of Monsignor, the new banners of the congregations, especially those of the young girls from the Work of the Virgin that had 
been remarked upon as they went by. The ladies did not stop talking and the name of Abbe Faujas, praised to the skies, was on everybody's lips. 

‘He is undeniably a saint,’ Madam Paloque laughed to Madam Condamin, who had gone over to sit next to her. 

Then, bending down: 

‘| wasn’t able to speak freely in front of her mother but people are talking rather too much about Abbe Faujas and Madam Mouret. Those wicked rumours must have reached the ears of Monsignor.’ 
Sir de Condamin’s only reply was: 

‘Madam Mouret is a charming woman, very desirable still, in spite of her forty years.’ 

‘Oh, very charming,’ murmured Madam Paloque, her face turning a bilious green. 

‘Extremely,’ insisted the forestry commissioner. ‘She is at the age of great passions and great happiness ... You women are very bad judges of one another.’ 

And he left the drawing room, delighted by Madam Paloque’s suppressed rage. Indeed the whole town was obsessively interested in the struggle going on between Abbe Faujas and Abbe Fenil to win 
over Monsignor Rousselot. It was an hourly combat, like the attacks by mistresses fighting over an old man’s attention. The bishop gave a shrewd smile; he had achieved a sort of balance between 
these opposing wills, setting them one against the other, enjoying the sight of them taking turns to be laid low, ready always, for the sake of peace and quiet, to accept the attentions of the one who 
proved the stronger. As for the tittle-tattle relayed to him about his favourites, he treated it with great indulgence; he knew they were each capable of accusing the other of murder. 

‘Look, my child,’ he said to Abbe Surin, when in confidential mode, ‘they are one as bad as the other ... | believe Paris will win and Rome will be beaten; but | am not completely sure of it and I’m letting 
them destroy each other in the meantime. When one has put paid to the other we shan’t be in any doubt ... Come, read me Horace’s third Ode: there is a line in it | believe | haven't translated accurately.’ 
On the Tuesday following the procession, the weather was splendid. Laughter floated over the Rastoils’ garden and the garden of the sub-prefecture. On both sides there were a lot of people under the 
trees. In the Mourets’ garden Abbe Faujas was reading his breviary as usual, walking slowly along by the tall box hedge. For the past several days he had kept the gate of the Impasse shut; he seemed 
to be hiding from the neighbours, playing hard to get. Perhaps he had noticed a certain cooling-off after his last quarrel with Monsignor and as a result of the despicable tales that his enemies were 
spreading about him. 

Towards five o’clock as the sun was going down, Abbe Surin suggested a game of shuttlecock to the Rastoil girls. He was an expert. In spite of being nearly thirty, Angéline and Aurélie adored playing 
games; their mother would have had them both wear short skirts if she had dared. When the maid had brought the rackets, Abbe Surin, looking for a place to play in the garden that was lit with the last 
rays of the sun, had an idea which was met with enthusiasm by the two young ladies. 

‘Why don’t we play in the Impasse des Chevillottes?’ he suggested. ‘We'd be in the shade of the chestnut trees and we should have a lot more space.’ 

They went out, and the most delightful game in the world began. The two young ladies played first. It was Angéline who was the first to miss. Abbe Surin took his turn after her and managed his racket 
with a skill and reach that was really masterly. He had tucked up his soutane between his legs and leaped backwards, forwards, sideways, scooping up the shuttlecock from just above the ground, 
returning it with a backhand at a surprising height, sending it straight as a bullet or making it describe elegant curves, with perfect scientific judgement. Usually he preferred playing against bad players 
who hit it here, there, and everywhere with no sense of rhythm, as he said, and obliged him to deploy the full agility of his game. Miss Aurélie played with some force. She uttered a cry like a swallow 
at each stroke of her racket, doubling up with laughter when the shuttlecock landed right on the young priest's nose. Then she pulled herself together and waited for his return, or jumped back a little, 
and there was a crumpling thud on her skirts when he played a prank on her and hit harder. In the end the shuttlecock came to land in her hair and she almost fell over backwards that they all three 
found very jolly. It was Angéline’s turn. In the Mourets’ garden, every time Abbe Faujas raised his eyes from his breviary he saw the white shuttlecock flying above the wall like a great butterfly. 

‘Sir le Curé, are you there?’ cried Angéline, coming to knock on the little gate. Our shuttlecock has come over into your garden.’ 

The priest picked up the shuttlecock which had fallen at his feet, and decided to open the gate. 

‘Oh, thank you, Sir Curé,’ said Aurélie, who was already holding the racket. ‘It’s so typical of Angéline to play a stroke like that ... The other day Papa was watching us and she sent him a similar one 
that hit him so hard on his ear he was deaf till the following day.’ 

Laughter broke out once more. Abbe Surin, his cheeks rosy as a girl’s, was wiping his forehead delicately, dabbing it with a fine handkerchief. He threw back his blond hair behind his ears; his eyes 
shone, his body was supple, and he used his racket to fan himself. In the passion of his pleasure his rabat had turned over slightly. 

‘Sir le Curé,’ he said, getting into position again, ‘you can be umpire.’ 

Abbe Faujas, his breviary under his arm and smiling in a paternal way, remained standing halfway through the little gate. Meanwhile through the open porte cochére of the sub-prefecture, the priest 
must have caught sight of Sir Pequeur des Saulaies sitting in front of the pool, surrounded by his friends. But he didn’t turn his head; he kept the score, complimenting Abbe Surin and consoling the 
Rastoil girls. 

‘You know, Péqueur,’ Sir Condamin came over to whisper pleasantly in the sub-prefect's ear. ‘You are wrong not to invite the little priest to your parties. He gets on a treat with the ladies, he must waltz 
like a dream.’ 

But Sir Péqueur des Saulaies, in lively conversation with Sir Delangre, appeared not to have heard. He went on, addressing himself to the mayor: 

‘Really, my friend, | cannot see the qualities in him that you mention. On the contrary, Abbe Faujas is a very risky friend to have. His past is extremely dubious, there are certain rumours about him 
going round ... | don’t see why | should go down on my knees to that priest, especially since the Plassans clergy are against us ... In the first place, there wouldn’t be any point.’ 

Sir Delangre and Sir Condamin, who had exchanged a look, satisfied themselves with a nod, instead of answering. 

‘No point whatsoever,’ went on the sub-prefect. ‘You don’t need to be so mysterious about it. You may know that I’ve written to Paris. | was extremely anxious; | wanted to get it clear about Faujas, 
whom you seem to be treating as though he’s a prince in disguise. Well, do you know, I’ve got my answer? They told me they didn’t know him, that they had nothing they could tell me, and in any case 
| should be very careful not to get mixed up in the affairs of the clergy ... They are already fairly dissatisfied in Paris since that fool of a Lagrifoul got in. | am being prudent, you understand.’ 

The mayor exchanged another look with the forestry commissioner. He went so far as to shrug his shoulders slightly at the impeccable moustache of Sir Péequeur des Saulaies. 

‘Listen to me,’ he said after a silence. ‘You want to be prefect, don’t you?’ 

The sub-prefect smiled as he tilted back on his chair. 

‘Then go over without more ado and shake Abbe Faujas by the hand. He’s waiting for you there, watching the shuttlecock game.’ 

Sir Péqueur des Saulaies said nothing, taken aback, not grasping his meaning. He looked up at Sir Condamin, and asked, with a touch of anxiety: 

‘Is that your opinion too?’ 

‘Certainly. Go and shake his hand,’ answered the forestry commissioner. 

Then he added with a touch of irony: 

‘Ask my wife — you trust her implicitly.’ 

Madam de Condamin appeared. She was wearing a ravishing grey-and-pink outfit. When mention was made of the priest she said lightly to the sub-prefect: 

‘You are wrong to be irreligious, you know. We scarcely see you in church even on ceremonial occasions. That is such a shame. | really must convert you. What do you expect people to think of the 
government you represent if you are not on good terms with the Almighty? ... Please leave us, gentlemen; | am going to confess Sir Péqueur.’ 

And with this little joke, she sat down, smiling. 

‘Octavie,’ murmured the sub-prefect when they were alone. ‘Don’t make fun of me. You weren't very religious yourself in Paris in the Rue du Helder. And you know it’s all | can do not to laugh out loud 
when you take the holy wafer in Saint-Saturnin.’ 

‘You are not being serious, darling,’ she answered in the same tone. ‘It will come back to bite you. To be quite honest, you worry me, | thought you more intelligent. Are you so blind that you cannot see 
you are in an insecure position? You must realise that if they haven't sacked you by now it’s because they don’t wish to stir up the Plassans Legitimists. The day they see another sub-prefect arrive 
they will be mistrustful. Whereas with you they can take it easy, they believe they are certain of victory at the next election. It's not flattering, | know, especially since I’m absolutely sure they are acting 
without you ... Do you understand? My dear man, you are lost if you don’t begin to realise what's going on.’ 

He looked at her truly appalled. 

‘Has “the great man” written to you?’ he asked, alluding to someone they called by that name between themselves. 

‘No, he’s broken off relations with me completely. I’m not a fool, | was the first one to realise that it was necessary. Moreover, | haven't got cause for complaint. He found me a husband, and gave me 
excellent counsel that has been beneficial for me ... But | have kept my friends in Paris. Believe me, you are only just hanging on by the skin of your teeth. Stop making out that you are irreligious, go 
and shake hands with Abbe Faujas without delay ... You will understand why later, even if you can’t guess the reason now.’ 

Sir Péqueur des Saulaies stood there with his head bowed, rather ashamed of being taught a lesson. He was very conceited, and flashing his white teeth, attempted to escape from her teasing by 
whispering tenderly: 

‘If you had said the word, Octavie, we could have governed Plassans between us. | offered to make life easy for you again...’ 

‘You are so conceited,’ she interrupted crossly. ‘You irritate me with your “Octavie”. | am Madam de Condamin to everyone, my dear man ... Don’t you understand anything? | have an income of thirty 
thousand francs. | rule over the whole sub-prefecture. | move in all kinds of society, | am respected, acknowledged, loved by everybody. If people got wind of my past they would like me even more ... 
What should | do with you, for heaven’s sake? You would only get in my way. | am a respectable lady, my dear.’ 

She had risen from her chair. She went over to Doctor Porquier, who was accustomed to come after his visits and spend an hour in the garden of the sub-prefecture to cultivate his female clients. 
‘Oh, Doctor, | have such a migraine!’ she said, with a winning smile. ‘It has struck me here, on the left eyebrow.’ 

‘The side where the heart is, Madam,’ the doctor replied gallantly. 

Madam de Condamin smiled, and did not insist on proceeding with the consultation. Madam Paloque leaned over to her husband, whom she brought along every day so that she could commend him 
to the influence of the sub-prefect, and whispered in his ear: 

‘That's the only way he cures them.’ 

In the meantime Sir Péqueur des Saulaies had rejoined Sir Condamin and Sir Delangre and was skilfully manoeuvring them in the direction of the porte cochére. When he was only a few steps away 
from it he halted, as though his attention was caught by the shuttlecock game still going on in the Impasse. Abbe Surin, with his windswept hair and the sleeves of his soutane rolled up, revealing his 
thin, white, feminine wrists, had moved right back, positioning Miss Aurélie twenty feet away. He played better than ever when he felt he had an audience. Miss Aurélie was also having one of her good 
days, playing against such a master of the game. The shuttlecock, played from the wrist, described a gentle, very elongated curve. And it happened with such regularity that it seemed to fall on the 
rackets of its own accord, flying from one to the other in the same elegant movement without the players moving from their positions. Abbe Surin, bending back a little, was showing off his graceful 
torso. 

‘Well played, well played!’ cried the sub-prefect in delight. ‘Oh, Sir Abbe, | do congratulate you.’ 

Then, turning to Madam de Condamin, Doctor Porquier, and the Paloques: 

‘Come and look, I’ve never seen anything more accomplished ... Will you allow us to admire you, Sir Abbe?’ 

All the company from the sub-prefecture then formed a group at the bottom of the Impasse. Abbe Faujas had not moved. He responded to the greetings of Sir Delangre and Sir Condamin with a slight 
inclination of his head. He was still keeping the score. When Aurélie missed a stroke he said pleasantly: 

‘That gives you three hundred and ten points, since you changed the distance. Your sister has only forty-seven.’ 

While still seeming to follow the shuttlecock with great interest, he was darting rapid glances at the gate to the Rastoils’ garden which had remained wide open. Sir Maffre was the only one to have 
appeared there till that moment. Someone called to him from inside the garden. 

‘Why are they laughing so loudly?’ Sir Rastoil asked, chatting to Sir Bourdeu in front of the garden table. 

‘It's Monsignor’s secretary playing,’ answered Sir Maffre. ‘He’s astonishing, the whole neighbourhood’s watching him ... Sir Curé is there and he is amazed.’ 

Sir de Bourdeu took a large pinch of snuff and murmured: 

‘Oh, is Abbe Faujas there?’ 


He met Sir Rastoil’s eyes. Both appeared to be embarrassed. 
‘| hear’, ventured the president, ‘that the priest has come back into favour with Monsignor.’ 
‘Yes, this very morning,’ said Sir Maffre. ‘Oh, it was a total reconciliation. | had very moving details. Monsignor wept ... It's true Abbe Fenil did some things that were wrong.’ 
‘| thought the assistant bishop was a close friend of yours,’ Sir Bourdeu remarked. 
‘So he is but | am also the friend of Sir Curé,’ the justice of the peace replied quickly. ‘Thank God, he is of a piety which defies all the calumny. Didn’t they go as far as to attack his morality? How 
shameful!’ 
The former prefect looked at the president again with a strange expression. 
‘And didn’t they try and compromise Sir Curé in the matter of his politics,’ Sir Maffre continued. ‘They were saying he had upset the apple cart here, bestowing positions left and right, engineering it so 
that the clique from Paris came out on top. They couldn’t have been more damning if he were a robber chief ... All a pack of lies!’ 
Sir de Bourdeu was drawing a face on the sandy path with the end of his walking stick. 
‘Yes, | heard them saying those things,’ he said nonchalantly. ‘One can’t really believe that a minister of religion would accept such a role ... In any case, to do justice to Plassans, | should say he would 
fail lamentably. Nobody here can be bought.’ 
‘Tittle-tattle!’ cried the president, with a shrug. ‘Can you change a town like an old coat? Paris can send us as many spies as it likes, Plassans will remain Legitimist. Take young Péqueur. We've made 
short work of him ... People must be really stupid! Do we really imagine that mysterious characters are roaming the provinces offering people posts? | tell you | should be very interested to see one of 
these gentlemen.’ 
He was getting cross. Sir Maffre felt uneasy, and that he ought to stand up for himself: 
‘Allow me,’ he broke in. ‘I never said that Abbe Faujas was a Bonapartist agent. On the contrary, | thought the accusation absurd.’ 
‘Oh, it's not a question of Abbe Faujas; I’m speaking in general terms. One can’t be bought just like that, for heaven’s sake! ... Abbe Faujas is completely above suspicion.’ 
There was a silence. Sir Bourdeu finished off his face in the sand with a long, pointed beard. 
‘Abbe Faujas doesn’t have political opinions,’ he said drily. 
‘Of course not,’ went on Sir Rastoil; ‘we were blaming him for being indifferent. But nowadays | approve of him. With all this gossiping, religion would be compromised ... You know as well as | do, 
Bourdeu, that you can’t accuse him of acting in any underhand fashion. No one has ever seen him in the sub-prefecture, have they? He has remained in his own place in a dignified manner ... If he 
were Bonapartist he would not be able to hide it, my word no!’ 
‘That's true.’ 
‘And let's not forget that he leads an exemplary life. My wife and my son told me things about him which | found extremely affecting.’ 
At that moment the laughter got louder than ever in the Impasse. Abbe Faujas’s voice was raised, complimenting Miss Aurélie on a truly remarkable stroke. Sir Rastoil, who had paused, went on with 
a smile: 
‘Did you hear that? They must be having a wonderful time! It makes one long to be young again.’ 
Then, in a more serious voice: 
‘Yes, my wife and son have won me round to Abbe Faujas. We are really sorry that his discretion prevents him from being one of us.’ 
Sir de Bourdeu nodded, as a burst of clapping rose from the Impasse. There was a commotion of feet, laughing, shouting, an outburst of jollity like schoolchildren at recreation. Sir Rastoil got up off his 
rustic bench. 
‘My word,’ he said merrily, ‘let's go and have a look. I’ve got itchy feet!’ 
The other two followed. All three stayed behind the little gate. It was the first time the president and the former prefect had ventured that far. When they saw the group from the sub-prefecture at the 
bottom of the Impasse, their expressions grew serious. Sir Péqueur des Saulaies, on his side, pulled himself up to his full height and adopted an official attitude; while Madam de Condamin, laughing 
a great deal, floated along the wall, the rustling of her pink skirts filling the whole Impasse. The two groups cast sideways glances at each other, neither willing to give way to the other; and between 
them, Abbe Faujas, still at the Mourets’ gate, holding his breviary under his arm, was enjoying it all in his own unflustered way, without in the least seeming to understand the delicate nature of the 
situation. 
In the meantime everyone there was holding their breath. Abbe Surin, seeing his audience swell, tried to raise applause with one last show of skill. He engineered situations, invented difficult positions 
for himself, turning round and playing without seeing where the shuttlecock was coming from, sometimes guessing at it, sending it back over his head to Miss Aurélie with mathematical precision. He 
was very red, sweating, dishevelled. His rabat that had turned completely inside out, was hanging now off his right shoulder. But he remained a champion, cheerful, always charming. The two groups 
forgot themselves in their admiration of him. Madam de Condamin shushed them when they shouted encouragement too early by waving her lace handkerchief. At that, the young priest, in a further 
refinement, began to skip around to his right and left, judging his steps in such a way as to receive the shuttlecock in a new position. It was the grand final exercise. He moved ever more quickly until 
the moment his foot slipped and he almost fell on to Madam de Condamin’s bosom; she held her arms out with a little cry. The assembled company, thinking he was hurt, rushed forward. But, staggering, 
and falling on hands and knees, he pulled himself up again with one supreme jump, caught the shuttlecock and sent it back to Miss Aurélie before it could hit the ground. And he held his racket high, 
in triumph. 
‘Bravo, bravo!’ Sir Péqueur des Saulaies cried, going over to him. 
‘Bravo! What a superb shot!’ echoed Sir Rastoil who also went over. 
The game was halted. The two groups had invaded the Impasse; they mingled, surrounding Abbe Surin, who, panting, was leaning against the wall next to Abbe Faujas. Everyone talked at once. 
‘| thought he’d fractured his skull,’ said Doctor Porquier to Sir Maffre in a voice that shook with emotion. 
‘It must be said that all these games end badly,’ muttered Sir Bourdeu, addressing himself to Sir Delangre and the Paloques, and simultaneously accepting the hand held out to him by Sir Condamin, 
whom he usually avoided in the street so that he wouldn't have to speak to him. 
Madam de Condamin went from sub-prefect to president, placing them face to face with one another and repeating: 
‘My goodness! | am in a worse state than he is, | thought we were both going to fall over. Did you see what a big stone that was?’ 
‘Indeed it was,’ said Sir Rastoil; ‘his heel must have caught against it.’ 
‘Do you think it was this one?’ asked Sir Péqueur des Saulaies, picking up the stone. 
They had never spoken before, apart from at official ceremonies. Both men proceeded to examine the stone. They passed it to one another, remarking that it was sharp and could have cut into the 
priest's shoe. Madam de Condamin between them smiled and assured them she was beginning to recover. 
‘Sir Abbe is not well!’ cried the Rastoil girls. 
Abbe Surin had certainly gone very pale when he learned of the danger he had run. He was on the point of collapse when Abbe Faujas, who had stood aside, gathered him up in his powerful arms and 
carried him into the Mourets’ garden, where he put him on a chair. Both groups invaded the arbour. At that point the young priest passed out. 
‘Rose, bring water and vinegar!’ shouted Abbe Faujas, hurrying towards the steps. 
Mouret, who was in the dining room, appeared at the window; but when he saw everybody at the bottom of his garden, he drew back as if terrified. He hid, and was no longer to be seen. Meanwhile 
Rose arrived with a whole array of medicines. She bustled up, grumbling the while: 
‘If only Madam were there; she’s in the seminary with the boy ... I’m on my own, | can only do my best, can’t |? ... Well, Sirs not going to move, is he? You'd be on your last legs and he wouldn't care. 
He’s skulking in the dining room. He wouldn't give you so much as a glass of water; he’d leave you to die, he would.’ 
As she muttered these words she had reached the unconscious Abbe Surin. 
‘Oh, poor little soul!’ she exclaimed in her tender-hearted, motherly way. 
Abbe Surin, with eyes closed, resembled one of those appealing martyrs you see swooning in holy pictures. The oldest of the Rastoil girls was holding his head that was lolling back, exposing his white, 
delicate neck. Everyone rushed forward. Madam de Condamin dabbed at his temples with a piece of cloth soaked in vinegar and water. The two groups waited anxiously. Finally he opened his eyes, 
only to close them again. He twice more lost consciousness. 
‘You really gave me a shock!’ Doctor Porquier, who had kept hold of his hand, told him kindly. 
The priest remained sitting, embarrassed, thanking everybody, assuring them it was of no importance. Then he saw they had unbuttoned his soutane and that his neck was bare; he smiled; he put his 
rabat on again. And as they advised him not to move, he determined to prove his strength. He returned to the Impasse with the Rastoil girls to finish the game. 
‘You are well lodged in this house,’ said Sir Rastoil to Abbe Faujas, whose side he had not left. 
‘The air on this hill is excellent, added Sir Péequeur des Saulaies in his charming manner. 
The two groups looked with interest at the Mourets’ house. 
‘If you ladies and gentlemen would like to stop here in the garden for a while ...,’ said Rose, ‘Sir le Curé is at home here. Wait, I'll go and fetch some chairs.’ And she made three trips in spite of their 
protests. So after a brief exchange of looks, the two groups sat down out of politeness. The sub-prefect had placed himself on the right of Abbe Faujas while the president sat on his left. The conversation 
was very amicable. 
‘You are not a noisy neighbour, Sir Curé,’ Sir Pequeur des Saulaies said again graciously. ‘You wouldn't believe how delighted | am to see you at the same time every day in this little corner of paradise. 
It gives me some respite from my worries.’ 
‘Such a rare thing, a good neighbour!’ agreed Sir Rastoil. 
‘No doubt about it,’ Sir Bourdeu broke in. ‘Sir le Curé has brought the blessed tranquillity of the cloisters with him.’ 
While Abbe Faujas smilingly acknowledged all this, Sir Condamin, who had not sat down, leaned over to Sir Delangre and whispered in his ear: 
‘There’s Rastoil dreaming of a prosecutor's place for his great gangling lad!’ 
Sir Delangre flashed him a terrifying look, agitated by the idea that this incorrigible chatterbox could ruin everything; which didn’t prevent the forestry commissioner from adding: 
‘And look at Bourdeu, he thinks he has got his prefecture back already!’ 
But Madam de Condamin had just caused a sensation by proclaiming pointedly: 
‘What | love about this garden is its charming intimacy — to me itis a little spot shut away from all the miseries of the world. Cain and Abel would have been reconciled here.’ 
And she had added emphasis to her words by flicking her eyelids to left and right at the neighbouring gardens. Sir Maffre and Doctor Porquier nodded their heads in approval, while the Paloques looked 
at each other uncomprehendingly, fearing to compromise themselves with one side or the other were they to open their mouths. 
After a quarter of an hour, Sir Rastoil got up. 
‘My wife will wonder where we've got to,’ he murmured. 
Everyone had stood up, not quite knowing how to take their leave. But Abbe Faujas held out his hands: ‘My paradise remains open,’ he said with his sunniest air. Then the president promised to call 
on Sir Curé from time to time. The sub-prefect did the same, more enthusiastically still. And the two groups stayed there for a good five minutes more, paying compliments to one another, while in the 
Impasse the laughter of the Rastoil girls and Abbe Surin rang out again. The game had regained its passion. The shuttlecock flew back and forth in a regular flight, above the wall. 

069 
ONE Friday, Madam Paloque, going into Saint-Saturnin, was most surprised to see Martha on her knees in front of the Saint-Michel chapel. Abbe Faujas was giving confession. 
‘Well, well!’ she thought. ‘Has she finally managed to capture the priest's heart? | must stay. If Madam de Condamin came in, it would be very amusing.’ 
She took a chair, a little to the back, half-kneeling, her face in her hands, as though deep in fervent prayer. Then she opened her fingers and looked. The church was very dark. Martha, her head bowed 
over her prayer book, seemed to be asleep; her dark shape stood out against the whiteness of the pillar. And of her whole body only her shoulders gave a sign of life, being shaken by deep sighs. So 
thoroughly overcome, she allowed her turn to be taken, every time Abbe Faujas sent away a new penitent. The priest waited a minute, became impatient, gave sharp little taps on the wood of the 
confessional. Then one of the women there, seeing that Martha did not move, would decide to take her place. The chapel was emptying, Martha remained motionless, half-swooning. 


‘She has got it badly, Madam Paloque thought. ‘It’s indecent showing yourself off like that in a church ... Aha, here’s Madam de Condamin!’ 

And there indeed was Madam de Condamin. She paused for a moment before the font, taking off one glove and crossing herself prettily. Her silk dress swished as she made her way through the 
narrow space between the chairs. When she knelt, the high vault was filled with the rustle of her skirts. She looked benignly about her, smiling into the dark shadows of the church. Soon only Martha 
and she were left. The priest was getting cross, tapping more urgently on the confessional. 

‘Madan, it’s your turn, | am the last, Madam de Condamin whispered kindly, leaning towards Martha, whom she had not recognized. 

Martha turned round, showing her dreadfully thin, nervous face, pale with an extraordinary emotion. She seemed not to take it in. Her eyes blinked rapidly, as if she was emerging from an ecstatic 
slumber. 

‘Come along then, ladies!’ said the priest, opening the door of the confessional a little. 

Madam de Condamin got to her feet with a smile, obeying the priest's summons. But Martha had recognized her and suddenly moved forward into the chapel; then fell to her knees once more and 
stayed there three paces away. 

Madam Paloque was enjoying herself hugely. She hoped the two women would come to blows. Martha must have heard everything, for Madam de Condamin had a fluting voice. She babbled about all 
her sins, filling the confessional with her bubbly chatter. At one point she even gave a laugh, a little suppressed laugh which made Martha lift her suffering face. But she finished promptly. She was just 
leaving but came back again, still genuflecting, still chattering but not kneeling. 

‘That demon of a woman is having fun at Madam Mouret’s and the priest's expense,’ thought the justice’s wife. ‘She’s so sly, nothing puts her out.’ 

Finally Madam de Condamin left. Martha watched her, seeming to wait until she had finally gone. Then she leaned on the confessional, and abandoned herself, pressing her knees hard against the 
wood. Madam Paloque had moved forward, and was craning her neck but she could see only the edge of the penitent woman’s dark dress draped over the side. For nearly half an hour nothing moved. 
She thought for a moment she could hear stifled sobs in the quivering silence, sometimes punctuated by a little cracking sound from the confessional. In the end she became tired of spying. She only 
stayed there so that she could get a good look at Martha when she emerged. 

Abbe Faujas was the first to leave the confessional, banging the door shut in irritation. Madam Mouret remained there for a long time still, motionless, bowed over in the narrow enclosure. When she 
withdrew, her veil drawn down, she looked like a broken woman. She forgot to make the sign of the cross. 

‘There has been a quarrel, the priest hasn't been kind to her,’ murmured Madam Paloque, and she followed her as far as the Place de l’Archevéché. 

She stopped a moment, then, after ascertaining that no one was looking, she sneaked into the lodging occupied by Abbe Fenil at one corner of the square. 

Martha’s life now was lived at Saint-Saturnin. She fulfilled her religious duties with great fervour. Even Abbe Faujas frequently told her off for the passion she put into her devotions. He only allowed her 
to take communion once a month, regulating her hours of religious practices, demanding that she didn’t shut herself off in her piety. For a long time, until he allowed it, she had been entreating him to 
let her attend Low Mass each morning. One day when she told him that she had lain for an hour on the icy-cold tiles of her floor to punish herself for a sin, he got angry and told her that only her 
confessor had the right to impose penitences. He was very strict in his guidance of her, threatening to send her to Abbe Bourrette if she didn’t do as she was told. 

‘| was wrong to take you on,’ he often repeated. ‘I only want souls that are obedient.’ 

She was happy to receive these blows. The iron hand that ruled her, the hand which kept her on the brink of this continual adoration, in whose depths she wanted total annihilation, was whipping her 
with a desire that was constantly renewed. She was still a novice, she was descending into love one step at a time; she would be brought up short, guessing she might plunge deeper, ravished by this 
slow journey to other joys yet unknown. The great peace she had first experienced in the church, that forgetting of the outside world and of her own self, was transformed into an active pleasure, into a 
blessed state which she could bring about that she could reach, herself. It was the happiness she had vaguely desired from girlhood, and which she was now finding as a woman of forty. It was a 
happiness which satisfied her that gave back all the beautiful years which had passed her by and made her live for herself alone, attentive as she was to all the new sensations that wakened her 
innermost being like caresses. 

‘Be kind to me,’ she whispered to Abbe Faujas, ‘be kind to me, | need your kindness.’ 

And when he was kind to her, she would have gone down on her knees to thank him. He was more amenable then and talked to her in a patemal way, explaining that she had too lively an imagination. 
God, he said, did not like to be adored in that way, in sudden impulses. She smiled, she was young and blushing and beautiful again. She promised to be good. Then, in a dark corner, her devotions 
flung her down on the stone floor, not kneeling but sliding, almost sitting, stammering out ardent words. And when the words died away, she continued to pray with an upsurge of her whole being, 
pleading for that Divine Kiss which passed over her head but would never come to rest upon it. 

At home Martha became argumentative. Until then she had drifted around, indifferent, listless, happy when her husband left her alone. But since he had been spending his days at home, no longer 
indulged in his jocular teasing but was growing thinner and more sallow, he was getting on her nerves. 

‘He’s always under our feet,’ she told the cook. 

‘He does it deliberately,’ replied Rose. ‘He’s not a good man deep down. I’ve thought that for a long time. Look at the sly expression on his face, himself liking to be so chatty, don’t you think he’s playing 
for sympathy? He hates sulking but he carries on with it so that we'll feel sorry for him and do what he wants. You're quite right to pay no attention to his play-acting, Madam.’ 

Mouret had a hold over the two women because of the money. He did not want to get into an argument in case it made his life even more difficult. Though he had stopped grumbling aloud as he fussed 
and stamped around, his depressed state was evidenced by his refusal to give a hundred sous to Martha or Rose. He gave the latter a hundred francs a month for food. Wine, oil, and preserves were 
in the house. But the cook had to be prepared to put in some of her own money at the end of the month. As for Martha, she had nothing. He left her literally without a penny. She was reduced to coming 
to an arrangement with Rose to try and save ten francs out of the hundred francs she got a month. Often she had no boots to put on and was obliged to go to her mother and borrow money for a dress 
or hat. 

‘Mouret's going mad!’ cried Madam Rougon. ‘You can’t go around naked. I'll have a word with him.’ 

‘Please, Mother, don’t do that,’ she replied. ‘He hates you. He would treat me even worse if he knew | told you about these things.’ 

She burst into tears and added: 

‘I've stood up for him for a long time but now | haven't got the strength to keep quiet any longer ... You remember when he did not want me to even set foot outside the door. He shut me in the house, 
he treated me like an object. Now if he’s behaving so cruelly, it's because he can see | have escaped, and that | shall never more agree to be his servant. He’s a man without any religion, he’s selfish 
and heartless.’ 

‘He doesn’t beat you though, does he?’ 

‘No, not yet. He’s just at the stage of refusing me everything. | haven't bought any chemises for five years. Yesterday | showed him the ones | have. They are worn and so full of darns that |am ashamed 
to wear them. He looked at them and felt them, saying they would definitely last till next year ... | don’t have a penny to call my own; | have to burst into tears to get a twenty-sous coin out of him. The 
other day | had to borrow two sous from Rose to buy some cotton. | sewed up my gloves again, that were coming apart in various places.’ 

And she told her about a dozen other little things: the stitching she did herself on her boots with resinated cotton, the ribbons she washed in tea to refurbish her hats; the ink she spread over the frayed 
folds in her one silk dress to hide the worn patches. Madam Rougon sympathized, encouraged her to revolt. Mouret was a monster. He was so mean, Rose said, that he counted the pears in the loft 
and the sugar lumps in the cupboards, inspected the preserves, ate yesterday's crusts of bread. 

Martha suffered especially from not being able to give to the collections at Saint-Saturnin; she hid ten sous in pieces of paper, and kept this treasure for High Mass on Sundays. Now, when the patron 
ladies of the Work of the Virgin made some gift to the cathedral, a ciborium, a silver cross, a banner, she felt ashamed. She would avoid them, and pretend not to know what they were doing. These 
ladies were very sorry for her. She would have stolen from her husband if she had been able to find the key to his desk, so racked was she by the need to decorate this church she loved. When Abbe 
Faujas used a chalice donated by Madam de Condamin she felt jealous to her very core, like a woman whose husband is unfaithful; whereas the days he said Mass on the altar cloth she had 
embroidered she felt a deep sense of joy, trembling with the violence of her prayer as if there was something of herself there beneath the opened hands of the priest. She would have liked to have a 
whole chapel just for her. She dreamed of placing a fortune in it, of shutting herself up and receiving the Almighty in it, for herself alone. 

Rose, who was party to all her secrets, did her best to get hold of some money for her. That year she performed a disappearing act on the best fruit from the garden, and sold it. She also got rid of a 
pile of old furniture from the attic, so that she managed to assemble the sum of three hundred francs which she placed triumphantly in Martha’s hands. Martha kissed the old cook. 

‘Oh, you are so good!’ she said, familiarly. ‘Are you sure at least that he didn’t notice you? ... | saw in the Rue des Orfévres the other day some little cruets made of bumished silver, really pretty; they 
cost two hundred francs ... Will you do something for me, Rose? | don’t want to buy them myself because | might be seen going into the shop. Tell your sister to go and buy them; she can bring them 
when it’s dark and give them to you through the kitchen window.’ 

This purchasing of the cruets was, to her, a forbidden adventure, deeply thrilling. She kept them for three days at the back of a cupboard hidden behind parcels of linen. And when she gave them to 
Abbe Faujas in the sacristy of Saint-Saturnin, she was trembling and incoherent. He told her off in a kindly way. He did not care for presents; he talked about money with the disdain of a strong man for 
whom power and dominance are the only things that matter. During his first two years of poverty, even on the days when he and his mother lived off bread and water, it had never crossed his mind to 
borrow ten francs from the Mourets. 

Martha found a safe place for the remaining hundred francs. She became miserly as well. She calculated what she would spend the money on and bought something new every morning. As she was 
still very hesitant, Rose told her that Madam Trouche wanted to speak to her specially. Olympe, who spent hours in the kitchen, had become close friends with Rose, from whom she often borrowed 
forty sous, so as not to have to climb up two flights of stairs on the days when she said she had forgotten her purse. 

‘Go up and see her,’ the cook added. ‘It’s easier to talk up there ... They are good people and very fond of Sir Curé. They have had a lot of trouble, you know. It breaks my heart, all the things Madam 
Olympe has told me.’ 

Martha found Olympe in tears. They were too good and people had always taken advantage of them. And she began to explain about their business in Besangon when the dishonesty of an associate 
had left them with huge debts to cope with. The worst was that the creditors were getting annoyed. She had just received an insulting letter threatening to write to the mayor and the Bishop of Plassans. 
‘I'm ready to put up with anything,’ she sobbed. ‘But I'd give my life not to have my brother compromised ... He’s already done too much on our behalf. | don’t want to talk about it to him, for he is not 
well off. He would torment himself to no purpose ... My word! What can | do to stop that fellow writing a letter? | should die of shame if a letter of that sort arrived at the town hall and the bishop’s house. 
Yes, | know my brother, he would die of shame.’ 

Then tears welled up in Martha’s eyes as well. She was very pale as she wrung Olympe’s hand. Then, without Olympe having to ask, she offered her a hundred francs. 

‘| know it’s very little; but would that be sufficient to ward off the danger?’ she asked anxiously. 

‘A hundred francs, a hundred francs,’ Olympe repeated. ‘No no, he'll never be happy with a hundred francs.’ 

Martha was in despair. She swore she didn’t have any more. She forgot herself so much as to talk about the cruets. If she hadn’t bought them she could have given her the three hundred francs. 
Madam Trouche’s eyes lit up. 

‘Three hundred francs — that’s exactly what they are asking,’ she said. ‘Well, you would have done a greater service to my brother by not giving him this gift that will remain in the church anyway. What 
beautiful things the ladies of Besancon have given him! And today he’s none the richer for them. Don’t make any more gifts like that, it's daylight robbery. Take my advice. There is so much hidden 
misery in the world. No, a hundred francs would never be enough.’ 

She spent a good half-hour bemoaning her lot but when she saw that Martha really did only have a hundred francs, she ended up accepting them all the same. 

‘I'm going to send them to that fellow and make him wait,’ she muttered, ‘but he won't leave us in peace for long ... And above all | beg you not to talk about this to my brother. It would be the death of 
him ... It's better too if my husband doesn’t know anything about our little doings. He’s so proud, he would do silly things to make it up to you. We women understand each other.’ 

Martha was very happy with this loan. From then on she had a new concern: to keep Abbe Faujas, without him knowing, out of harm’s way. She often went upstairs to the Trouches and spent hours 
there working out with Olympe how they could pay the creditors. The latter had told her that the priest stood guarantor for numerous bills that were pending, and there would be a terrible scandal if they 
were ever sent to some bailiff in Plassans. The sum owed to the creditors was so huge, according to her, that for a long time she refused to say how much it was, crying even more loudly when Martha 
pressed her. Finally one day she mentioned twenty thousand francs. Martha froze. She would never be able to raise twenty thousand francs. With staring eyes, she realised she would have to wait for 
Mouret to die, to get access to such a sum. 

‘I'm talking about twenty thousand francs altogether, added Olympe quickly, worried by her serious expression. ‘But we should be happy to pay it back in ten years, in small instalments. The creditors 
would wait as long as we want if they knew they were getting regular payments ... It’s very annoying that we can’t find anybody to trust us enough to advance us the necessary money.’ 


That was their usual subject of conversation. Olympe often spoke of Abbe Faujas as well, whom she seemed to adore. She told Martha intimate details about the priest. He hated being tickled. He 
couldn't sleep on his left side. He had a strawberry mark on his right shoulder that became red in May like a ripening fruit. Martha smiled, and never tired of hearing these little things; she questioned 
the young woman about her childhood and her brother's. Then, when the question of money came up again she was mad with frustration; she went so far as to complain bitterly about Mouret, and 
before long the emboldened Olympe never spoke of him in her presence except as ‘the old skinflint’. Sometimes when Trouche got back from his office the two women were still there talking. They fell 
silent, changed the subject. Trouche maintained his dignified attitude. The patron ladies of the Work of the Virgin were very happy with him. He was never seen in any cafés in the town. 

However, Martha, in order to come to Olympe’s aid — some days she spoke of throwing herself out of the window — urged Rose to take all the useless old objects that had been thrown into corners to 
the second-hand dealer on the market. The two women were hesitant about this at first. When Mouret was out of the house they only took the damaged chairs and tables. Then they turned to more 
important objects, sold china, jewellery, anything that could be got rid of without causing too empty a space. They were on a slippery slope; they would have ended up taking away the big pieces of 
furniture and only leaving the four walls if Mouret had not one day called Rose a thief and threatened her with the police. 

‘Me a thief! Sir!’ she had cried. ‘Be very careful what you are saying! ... Just because you saw me sell one of Madam’s rings. That ring belonged to me; Madam gave it to me, she’s not a brute like you 
... Aren't you ashamed of leaving your poor wife without a penny! She hasn't even got shoes to put on her feet. The other day | had to pay the milk lady ... Well, yes | did, | sold her ring. What if | did? 
Is her ring not her own! She can do with the money because you don’t let her have a thing ... I'd sell the house, the whole house, do you hear? It hurts me so much to see her go around with not a 
stitch to put on.’ 

Thenceforth Mouret was on constant watch. He locked the cupboards and took the keys. When Rose went out he looked at her hands with a mistrustful air. He felt her pockets if he thought he could 
detect a suspicious bump under her skirts. He bought back from the second-hand dealer on the market certain items that he put in their place again, wiping them, ostentatiously looking after them in 
the presence of Martha to remind her of what he called ‘Rose’s thieving’. He never accused her directly. He tormented her in particular over a cut glass jug sold for twenty sous by the cook. The latter, 
who pretended she had broken it, was made to bring it to him at the table for each meal. One morning at breakfast she let it fall in front of him in exasperation. 

‘Now it’s broken good and proper, Sir, isn’t it?’ she said laughing in his face. 

But as he threatened to dismiss her, she said: 

‘Just you try! ... I've been looking after you for twenty-five years, Sir. Madam would leave with me.’ 

Martha, pushed to the limits, with Rose and Olympe counselling her, finally revolted. Olympe had been sobbing for a week, claiming that if she didn’t get five hundred francs by the end of the month, 
one of the bills guaranteed by Abbe Faujas ‘was going to be published in a Plassans newspaper’. This published bill, this dreadful threat which terrified her for some reason she could quite understand, 
made Martha decide to risk everything. As she went to bed that night she asked Mouret for five hundred francs. Then, as he looked at her appalled, she talked about her fifteen years of deprivation, 
the fifteen years spent in Marseilles behind a counter with her pen tucked behind her ear like a shop assistant. 

‘We earned the money together,’ she said. ‘It belongs to us both. | want five hundred francs.’ 

Mouret broke his silence with extreme violence. His fury found words again. 

‘Five hundred francs!’ he shouted. ‘For your priest, is it? ... | keep my mouth shut these days, fool that | am, in case | say too much. But don’t imagine you can go on making a fool of me for ever. Five 
hundred francs! Why not the whole house! That's right enough, the house belongs to him! And he wants the money does he? He told you to ask me for the money? ... | may as well be living in a wood! 
| shall end up having my handkerchief stolen out of my pocket. | bet if! went up and searched his room | should find all the wretched things that belong to me at the back of his drawers. | am missing 
three pairs of linen, seven pairs of socks, four or five shirts; | counted yesterday. Nothing is mine any more, everything is disappearing, everything is going ... No, not a penny, not a penny, do you 
understand?’ 

‘| want five hundred francs, half the money is mine,’ she repeated calmly. 

For an hour Mouret raged, working himself up, blaming her for the same things twenty times over until he wearied of it. She wasn’t like his wife any more; she had loved him before the priest arrived; 
she had listened to him; she had looked after the house properly. The people who were setting her against him must be really vicious people. Then his words got tangled up. He let himself sink into an 
armchair, a broken man, weak as a child. 

‘Give me the key to the bureau,’ Martha demanded. 

He stood up and with what remained of his strength he howled: 

‘You want to take it all, don’t you? You want to leave your children without a bed to sleep on and not leave us a crumb to eat? ... Well then, take the lot, tell Rose to fill her apron. Here you are, here’s 
the key.’ 

And he threw her the key that Martha hid beneath her pillow. She was very drained after this row, the first violent row she had had with her husband. She went to bed. He spent the night in the armchair. 
Towards moming she heard him sobbing. She would have given him back the key if he had not gone out into the garden like a man deranged, although it was still blackest night. 

Peace seemed to have been re-established. The key of the bureau remained hanging on a nail, near the mirror. Martha, unused to seeing large sums all at once, had a sort of fear of the money. She 
behaved very discreetly at first, ashamed, each time she opened the drawer, where Mouret always kept tens of thousand-franc notes in cash to buy his wine. She took only what she strictly needed. 
Olympe moreover gave her excellent advice: since she now had the key, she should prove that she could be economical. When she saw her trembling in front of the ‘loot’, she even stopped talking 
about the Besancon debts for a while. 

Mouret lapsed again into his bleak silence. He had received another blow, still more violent than the first, when Serge entered the seminary. His friends from the Cours Sauvaire, the little rentiers who 
regularly went for a walk along the promenade from four till six, were beginning to get very worried when they saw him coming along, his arms dangling at his side, a dull expression on his face, scarcely 
answering their greeting, as if eaten up by an incurable disease. 

‘He’s going downhill,’ they muttered. ‘At forty-four, you wouldn't believe it! He’s losing his mind.’ 

He no longer seemed to hear the spiteful remarks they dared to make when he was there. If they asked him direct questions about Abbe Faujas he reddened slightly, answering that he was a good 
tenant, that he paid his rent when it was due. The rentiers laughed behind his back, as they sat on a bench on the Cours, in the sunshine. 

‘He’s only got what he deserves, after all,’ said one former almond merchant. ‘Do you remember how keen he used to be on the priest? He was the one singing his praises to all and sundry in Plassans. 
Nowadays he looks a bit strange when you get him back on that subject.’ 

And along the bench, from one end to the other, these gentlemen passed on scandalous stories, each leaning in turn to his neighbour's ear. 

‘If you ask me,’ said a retired master tanner, ‘Mouret’s not bold enough. If it were me I'd throw the priest out.’ 

And they all declared that Mouret, the man who had made so much fun of husbands whose wives led them by the nose, wasn’t bold enough. 

In the town, despite some people’s apparent persistence in spreading them around, these calumnies never went beyond a certain group of idlers and gossips. If Abbe Faujas, who had refused to go 
and live in the priest's lodgings, was still staying at the Mourets’, it could only be through love of their beautiful garden, where he read his breviary so quietly. His elevated sense of duty, his strict life, 
the scorn for his personal appearance that priests sometimes pride themselves on, placed him above all suspicion. The members of the Youth Club accused Abbe Fenil of trying to undermine him. In 
any case he had won over the whole of the new part of the town. The only section against him now was the Saint-Marc district, whose noble inhabitants kept their distance when they met him in the 
bishop’s lodgings. But he shook his head on the occasions when old Madam Rougon told him he could get away with anything. 

‘Nothing’s definite yet,’ he said in a low voice. ‘I have no firm hold on anyone. It would only take a straw to make the whole edifice collapse.’ 

Martha had been causing him anxiety for some time. He felt unable to assuage the fever of devotion that was burning her up. She eluded him, disobeyed him, threw herself into everything much more 
intensely than he would have wanted. This woman who was so helpful, this respected patron lady might be the undoing of him. There was a flame burning inside her that was wrecking her body, 
darkening her skin, and giving her black rings round her eyes. It was like an affliction that was increasing all the time, driving her entire being mad, getting closer and closer to her brain and her heart. 
Her face was drowned in ecstasy, hands stretched out in a nervous trembling. A dry cough sometimes racked her from head to toe, without her appearing to be aware of it. And the priest became ever 
harsher with her, repelling this love she was offering, forbidding her to come to Saint-Saturnin. 

‘The church is icy cold,’ he would say. ‘You are coughing too much. | don’t want you to make it worse.’ 

She assured him that it was nothing, a mere irritation in her throat. Then she complied, she accepted this prohibition of going to church as if it were a punishment she deserved, that it closed the doors 
of heaven to her. She sobbed, believing she was damned, trailed around through days empty of meaning; and in spite of herself, like a woman who returns to a forbidden love, when Friday came, she 
stole humbly into the Saint-Michel chapel and came to press her burning forehead against the wooden confessional. She did not speak but remained in that position, a broken woman; Abbe Faujas, 
annoyed with her, treated her cruelly like an unworthy girl. He sent her away, and she left, happy and comforted. 

The priest feared the darkness in the Saint-Michel chapel. He enlisted the help of Doctor Porquier, who persuaded Martha to go to confession in the little oratory at the Work of the Virgin in the town. 
Abbe Faujas promised to wait there for her every other Saturday. This oratory was a cheerful place, set up in a large whitewashed room with four huge windows; he hoped it would calm the over-excited 
imagination of his penitent. There he would be master, make her into his submissive slave, without having to fear a possible scandal. Moreover, to give short shrift to any nasty rumours, he asked his 
mother to come along with Martha. While he was confessing the latter, Madam Faujas stayed at the entrance. The old lady, not caring to waste time, brought with her a stocking she was knitting. 

‘My dear child,’ she often said to Martha, when they were going back to the Rue Balande together, ‘I heard Ovide talking to you very loudly again today. Can you not do as he asks? Do you not like 
him? Oh, how | wish | were in your shoes, | should kiss his feet ... If all you can do is cause him grief, | shall end up hating you.’ 

Martha bowed her head. She was extremely embarrassed in the presence of Madam Faujas. She did not like her, she was jealous of her, found her always in the way between herself and the priest. 
And besides, she suffered from the black looks of the old lady, whom she kept meeting and who was full of strange and troubling pieces of advice. 

Martha’s bad health was a satisfactory explanation for her meetings with Abbe Faujas in the oratory of the Work of the Virgin. Doctor Porquier assured everyone that she was simply following his 
prescription — which made the walkers on the Cours laugh heartily. 

‘Nevertheless,’ Madam Paloque said to her husband one day as they watched Martha go down the Rue Balande with Madam Faujas, ‘I would love to be a fly on the wall to see what the priest does 
with his lovelorn penitent ... All this talk about her “heavy cold” makes me laugh! As though a heavy cold could prevent her from taking confession in a church! I’ve had a cold myself, as a matter of fact 
but that didn’t make me go and hide in a chapel with a priest.’ 

‘You are wrong to concern yourself with Abbe Faujas’s affairs,’ replied the justice. ‘I've been warned. He’s a man who needs careful management. You are too full of resentment. You will prevent us 
getting where we want to be.’ 

‘Well, they trampled all over me,’ she went on bitterly. ‘They'll hear about this ... Your priest Faujas is a big fool. Do you suppose Abbe Fenil wouldn't be grateful if | came upon the curate and his lady 
love whispering sweet nothings to one another? He would give a lot for a scandal like that, you may depend upon it ... Let me alone, you don’t understand that sort of thing.’ 

Two weeks later on the Saturday, Madam Paloque was waiting for Martha to come out of her house. Her monstrous features hidden behind her curtains, she was all dressed, spying on the street 
through a hole in the muslin. When the two women disappeared round the corner of the Rue Taravelle, she grinned from ear to ear. Without hurrying, she put on her gloves and went sedately through 
the Place de la Sous-Préfecture, taking a roundabout route and slowly picking her way over the sharp cobbles. As she passed Madam Condamin’s town house, for a moment she pondered whether to 
call for her. But perhaps the latter would have scruples about it? All said and done, it was best to do without a witness and carry out the mission boldly. 

‘I've left time enough for them to have got on to the major sins, | think | can show my face now,’ she thought after walking round for a quarter of an hour. 

Then she made haste. She often came to the Work of the Virgin to go over the details of the accounts with Trouche. Today instead of going into the employee's office, she went along the passage, and 
went down again straight to the oratory. Sitting on a chair in front of the door, Madam Faujas was calmly doing her knitting. The judge’s wife had foreseen this obstacle. She reached the door, with the 
brisk air of a very busy person. But even before she had stretched out her arm to tum the knob, the old lady had got up and, with extraordinary strength, pushed her out of the way. 

‘Where are you going?’ she asked in her coarse peasant voice. 

‘I'm going where | need to go,’ Madam Paloque replied, her arm bruised, her face convulsed with anger. ‘You are a coarse and insolent woman. | am the treasurer of the Work of the Virgin, | have the 
right to go where | like here.’ 

Madam Faujas stood leaning against the door. She had put her spectacles back on her nose. She resumed her knitting with the most admirable display of coolness you could see anywhere. 

‘No,’ she said stolidly. ‘You can’t go in.’ 

‘Oh? And why not, pray?’ 

‘Because | say so.’ 


The justice's wife felt that her trick had misfired. She was choking on bile. She grew fearsome, saying over and over: 
‘| don’t know who you are, | don’t know what you are doing here, | could shout for someone and have you arrested, because you hit me. There must be very nasty things going on behind this door if 
you are charged with stopping people who belong here. | belong here, do you hear? ... Let me pass or | shall call everybody.’ 
‘Call who you like,’ the old lady replied, with a shrug. ‘I told you, you can’t go in. | say so and that’s that ... How do | know if you are someone who belongs here? Anyway, even if you do, it wouldn't 
make any difference. Nobody can go in ... It’s my business.’ 
Then Madam Paloque lost all sense of proportion; she raised her voice and shouted: 
‘| don’t need to go in. That's enough for me. I’ve learned what | want to know. You are Abbe Faujas’s mother, aren’t you? Well, this is a fine state of affairs, you have got a nice job here! ... No, of course 
I’m not going in; | don’t want to get mixed up in all this filth.’ 
Madam Faujas, putting her knitting down on the chair, looked at her, eyes flashing behind her spectacles, a little bent over, her hands outstretched as if she were going to pounce on her to keep her 
quiet. She was about to throw herself at her when Abbe Faujas appeared at the door; he was in his surplice and looked very stern. 
‘Why, whatever's the matter, Mother?’ he asked. 
The old lady put her head down, and drew back like a bulldog hiding behind its master’s legs. 
‘Is that you, my dear Madam Paloque?’ the priest went on. ‘Did you want a word with me?’ 
The justice’s wife, through a supreme effort of will, managed to smile. She replied, in a terrifyingly pleasant tone of voice, cuttingly: 
‘Oh, you were there, Sir Curé? Oh, if I'd known that, | wouldn't have insisted at all. | wanted to see our altar cloth that must be in a rather bad state by now. As you know, | am a good housekeeper 
here; | look after the little details. But if you are busy | won't disturb you any longer. Do what you have to do, it’s your house. Madam only had to say the word, and | would have left her, to make sure 
you had your peace and quiet.’ 
Madam Faujas made a growling noise. A look from her son calmed her down. 
‘Come in, | beg you,’ he continued. ‘You aren't disturbing me in the slightest. | was giving confession to Madam Mouret who is not very well ... Please come in. The altar cloth could do with changing, 
you are right.’ 
‘No, no, I'll come back another time,’ she said again. ‘| am embarrassed that | interrupted you. Carry on, carry on, Sir Curé.’ 
But she did go in. While she was looking at the altar cloth with Martha, the priest was quietly scolding his mother. 
‘Why did you stop her, Mother? | didn’t tell you to guard the door.’ 
She looked straight ahead with the air of an animal refusing to do what it’s told. 
‘Over my dead body would she have got in,’ she muttered. 
‘But why?’ 
‘Because ... Listen, Ovide, don’t be cross; you know | can’t bear you to be cross with me ... You told me to accompany the landlady here, didn’t you? Well, | thought you needed me because of 
inquisitive people. So | sat there. You were free to do whatever you wanted, | promise you; nobody would have poked their nose in.’ 
He understood, caught hold of her hands, shaking her and said: ‘What, Mother, you presumed ...?’ 
‘Oh, | presumed nothing,’ she replied with sublime insouciance. ‘You are the master and you do what you want, and whatever you do is good, you see. You are my son ... | would steal for you, you 
know very well.’ 
But he was no longer listening. He had let go his mother’s hands; he looked at her as though he were lost in thoughts that made his face sterner, and more austere. ‘No, never, never,’ he said with 
bitter pride. ‘You are mistaken, mother ... only chaste men are strong.’ 

070 
DESIREE at seventeen still laughed her simple laugh. She had grown into a tall, plump and comely girl with the arms and shoulders of a mature woman. She grew like a strong plant, happily, impervious 
to the ill fortune that was emptying and darkening the house. 
‘You seem a bit sad,’ she said to her father. ‘Shall we do some skipping? Would you like that?’ 
She had taken over a large patch of garden; she dug, planted vegetables, watered them. She loved the hard work. Then she would have chickens that ate her vegetables, chickens that she scolded 
lovingly as if she were their mother. She got very dirty in these games, in the earth, among the animals. 
‘She’s a real ragamuffin!’ cried Rose. ‘Let me tell you straight, | don’t want her in my kitchen, she carries mud all over the place ... Madam, there’s no point in dressing her up like that. If | were you I'd 
let her mess around as much as she likes.’ 
Martha, wholly possessed, no longer even made sure that Désirée changed her underclothes. The girl sometimes had the same chemise on for three weeks. Her stockings with holes in the heels fell 
down around her shoes, the soles of which were hanging off; her wretched skirts hung from her like a beggar’s tatters. One day Mouret had to get a needle himself; her dress was torn from top to 
bottom at the back and exposed her flesh. She laughed at being half-naked. Her hair hung down around her shoulders, her hands were black, and her face grimy. 
In the end Martha, back from Mass with the subtle perfumes of the church still scenting her hair, conceived a kind of disgust for her; she was shocked by her daughter's powerful earthy smell. She sent 
her out into the garden again when lunch was over; she was upset, she couldn't bear this strong healthy girl with the bell-like laugh, who found everything funny, sitting next to her. 
‘Heavens above, what a tiresome child!’ she would murmur sometimes with a world-weary air. 
When Mouret heard her complain, he said to her in a rush of anger: 
‘If she’s in your way, we can throw her out like we did the other two.’ 
‘Well, | should be very pleased if she weren't there,’ she replied quite definitely. 
One afternoon towards the end of the summer Mouret was perturbed not to hear Désirée’s voice at the bottom of the garden where, only a few minutes before, she had been making a dreadful din. He 
rushed out and found her on the ground, having fallen off a ladder she had climbed to pick some figs. Luckily the box hedge had broken her fall. Alarmed, Mouret caught her up in his arms and called 
for help. He thought she was dead. But she recovered consciousness, assured him she was all right, and wanted to get back on the ladder. 
Martha had gone down the steps. When she heard Désirée’s voice she got cross. 
‘That girl will be the death of me,’ she said. ‘She doesn’t know what to do next to give me a fright. I'm sure she threw herself on the ground deliberately. | can’t bear it any longer. | shall shut myself in 
my room, and go out in the morning and only come back at night ... Yes, you can laugh, you great booby! Is it possible that | gave birth to a stupid girl like that? Get out, you'll cause me no end of 
trouble.’ 
‘That's for sure,’ added Rose who had rushed out from the kitchen. ‘She’s a burden on us and there’s no danger we could ever marry her off.’ 
Mouret listened to them and looked at them, deeply pained. He didn’t say anything, he remained at the bottom of the garden with the young girl till nightfall, talking quietly together as it seemed. The 
next day Martha and Rose had to be out the whole moming. They went to hear Mass in a chapel dedicated to Saint Janvier, five or six miles away from Plassans, where all the devout ladies of the 
town went on pilgrimage that day. When they got home, the cook bustled about serving up a cold lunch. Martha had been eating for several minutes when she noticed that her daughter was not at 
table. 
‘Is Désirée not hungry?’ she asked. ‘Why is she not having lunch with us?’ 
‘Désirée is no longer here,’ said Mouret, who had left bits and pieces on his plate. ‘I took her to her nurse’s at Saint-Eutrope this morning.’ 
She put down her fork, rather pale, taken aback and hurt. 
‘You could have asked my opinion,’ she said. 
But he went on without answering her directly: 
‘She'll be fine at her nurse’s house. That good woman loves her and will look after her ... And then the child won't get on your nerves any more and everyone will be happy.’ 
And as she still didn’t say anything, he added: 
‘If the house is not quiet enough for you, just tell me and I'll go away too.’ 
She half rose, with a gleam in her eyes. He had just dealt her such a cruel blow that she put her hand out as though to throw the bottle at him. In this woman now, who had for so long been submissive, 
an unknown anger was fermenting. Her hatred was growing for this man who prowled around her continually like her bad conscience. Deliberately she started to eat and didn’t mention her daughter 
again. Mouret had folded his napkin. He stayed seated opposite her, listening to the sound of her fork, looking slowly round the dining room, once so joyful with the noise of children and now so sad 
and empty. The room seemed icy cold to him. Tears welled up in his eyes when Martha called to Rose to bring in the dessert. 
‘You've got a good appetite, haven’t you, Madam?’ she said, bringing in a plate of fruit. ‘That's because we did a lot of walking! ... If Sir, instead of acting like a pagan, had come with us, he wouldn't 
have left you to eat up the rest of the lamb all by yourself.’ 
She changed the plates, still chattering. 
‘The Saint-Janvier chapel is very pretty but too small ... You saw the ladies who arrived late; they had to kneel down outside on the grass in the hot sun ... What | don’t understand is that Madam de 
Condamin came in her carriage; so there’s no merit in a pilgrimage like that ... But we had a good morning, all the same, didn’t we, Madam?’ 
‘Yes, it was a good morning,’ said Martha. ‘Abbe Mousseau, the preacher, was very moving.’ 
When Rose in her turn noticed that Désirée was missing and learned of the child’s departure, she cried: 
‘What a good idea of Sir’s! ... She was always taking my pans off to water her lettuces ... We'll have less to bother about now.’ 
‘That's true,’ remarked Martha, cutting into a pear. 
Mouret was choking. He left the dining room without paying attention to Rose, who was shouting to him that the coffee would be ready straight away. Martha, left alone in the dining room, calmly finished 
her pear. 
Madam Faujas came down when the cook brought in the coffee. 
‘Come in,’ said the cook. ‘You can keep Madam company and have Sir’s cup. He has run off, like someone not right in the head.’ 
The old lady sat down in Mouret’s chair. 
‘| thought you never drank coffee,’ she remarked, putting sugar into her cup. 
‘Yes, she never used to,’ Rose said, ‘when Sir was holding the purse strings ... But now Madam would be very silly to deprive herself of what she likes.’ 
They chatted away for a good hour. Martha, who was upset, was soon telling Madam Faujas her troubles. Her husband had just made a terrible scene about her daughter and taken her to her nurse’s 
house, in a fit of pique. In her own defence she protested that she loved the child and would go and fetch her back one day. 
‘She was rather noisy,’ Madam Faujas remarked. ‘I often used to feel sorry for you ... My son would have stopped coming down to read his breviary in the garden before long; she got on his nerves.’ 
From that day on, Martha and Mouret’s meals were eaten in silence. It was a very damp autumn; the dining room was a gloomy place with the two isolated table settings and the whole width of the 
large table between them. Shadows lurked in every corner and cold even seemed to emanate from the ceiling. You would have thought they were at a funeral, as Rose remarked. 
‘Well now,’ she often said as she brought the dishes in, ‘you'll wear your tongues out with so much chattering ... Cheer up a bit, Sir; you look like a pall-bearer. You'll have Madam in bed sick if you 
carry on like that. It's not good for the health to eat without talking.’ 
When the first cold days came, Rose tried to be obliging to Madam Faujas, offering her the oven to do her cooking. It all began with the jars of water the old lady brought down to heat up; she didn’t 
have any fire and the Abbe was in a hurry to shave. After that she borrowed irons, helped herself to some saucepans, asked for the grill to roast some lamb on the spit. Then, as she didn’t have a 
hearth upstairs suitable for this purpose she finally accepted Rose’s offer to light a fire with sticks, that would have roasted a whole lamb. 
‘Don’t mind me,’ Rose repeated, turning the lamb herself. ‘It's a big kitchen, isn’t it? Plenty of room for two ... | don’t know how you've managed up to now, doing your cooking on the hearth in your 
room on that dratted iron stove. | should be afraid of the blood going to my head ... And Sir Mouret is ridiculous. He shouldn't rent out a flat without a kitchen. You must be plucky folk; no airs and graces 
and you're easy to please.’ 


Gradually Madam Faujas began to make their lunch and dinner in the Mourets’ kitchen. At first she provided her own coal, oil, and spices. Afterwards when she forgot some item, the cook told her not 
to go back upstairs to her apartment. She made her take whatever she needed from the cupboard. 

‘Here you are, here’s the butter. That little bit you put on the end of your knife isn’t going to bankrupt us. You know well enough that you are welcome to anything here ... Madam would tell me off if you 
didn’t make yourself at home.’ 

From then on Rose and Madam Faujas were fast friends. The cook was delighted to have someone there who would always listen while she stirred her sauces. Moreover she got on wonderfully well 
with the priest's mother whose calico dresses, coarse features, and peasant bluntness put her almost on the same social footing as herself. They stayed talking for hours in front of their stoves a long 
time after they had gone out. Madam Faujas soon ruled the roost in the kitchen. She still maintained her impenetrable manner, said no more than she really meant to, found out the things she wanted 
to know. It was she who decided what the Mourets were to eat, and tasted the dishes she sent through to them before they did. And often Rose put aside sweetmeats especially reserved for the priest: 
baked apples, rice cakes, doughnuts. The food and the pans got mixed up, and the two dinners were confused, to such an extent that at the moment of dishing up, the cook laughed: 

‘Tell me, Madam, are the fried eggs for you? I’m sure | can’t tell any more! ... I'd say it would be better if we all ate together!’ 

It was All Saints’ Day when Abbe Faujas had lunch for the first time in the Mourets’ dining room. He was in a great hurry, since he had to go back to Saint-Saturnin. To save him time, Martha asked him 
to have lunch with them, saying that his mother wouldn't then have to climb up two floors. A week later the habit had become established, the Faujas came down for every meal and sat at table till 
coffee. In the first days what they ate was different; then Rose decided that was ‘too silly for words’ and that she could just as well do the cooking for four and that she would make it right with Madam 
Faujas. 

‘Don’t thank me,’ she added. ‘You are the ones who are good enough to come down and be company for Madam; you will cheer things up a bit ... | hardly dared go into the dining room any more; it 
was like going into a funeral parlour. It was dreadful empty. If Sir is still sulking, well, that’s too bad! He can sulk by himself.’ 

The stove roared, the room was cosy and warm. It was a delightful winter. Never had Rose’s tablecloth looked so white. She placed Sir Curé’s chair next to the stove, so that he had his back to the fire. 
She made sure his glass, knife, and fork were just so. If the cloth had the slightest little mark, she took care that it should not be on his side. She looked after his needs in a thousand little ways. 

When she was cooking one of his favourite dishes she told him in advance to save some room for it. Sometimes, on the other hand, she gave him a surprise. She would bring in the dish with its cover 
on, laugh covertly at the puzzled looks, and say, with an air of quiet triumph: 

‘It's for Sir Curé, stuffed duck with olives, just as he likes it ... Madam, won't you give Sir Curé a breast? The dish is specially for him.’ 

Martha served. She looked imploringly at him, insisting he had the choicest cuts. She always began with him, searching around in the dish, while Rose leaned over and pointed out the ones she thought 
the best. And they even had little disagreements about the quality of the various pieces of the chicken or rabbit. Rose pushed a tapestry cushion under the priest’s feet. Martha insisted on him having 
his bottle of bordeaux and his bread, a small golden loaf that she ordered every day from the baker. 

‘Oh, nothing’s too good for you,’ Rose would say, whenever the priest thanked them. ‘If nice people like yourselves can’t have a bit of comfort, who can? Let us do as we like, we'll get our reward in 
heaven.’ 

Madam Faujas, sitting at table opposite her son, was all smiles. She was developing a fondness for Martha and Rose. Anyway she found it quite natural that they should adore him, regarded them as 
very blessed to be kneeling thus before her god. With her square head, eating her way stolidly through a substantial meal, like a hardworking peasant-woman, she was the one who presided over 
meals, seeing everything and not missing the least flourish of a fork; she ensured that Martha fulfilled her role of handmaid and she watched over her son with a look of benign satisfaction, like an old 
hen. When she spoke, it was to say briefly what the priest liked to eat, or to cut short the polite refusals he still ventured to make. Occasionally she would shrug her shoulders and tap him with her foot 
under the table. Was he not at home here? He was welcome to eat the whole dish if he pleased. The others could make do with gnawing at their dry crusts while they watched. 

As for Abbe Faujas, he remained indifferent to the tender care of which he was the object. Very frugal, eating quickly, his mind elsewhere, he was often unaware of the treats they reserved for him. He 
had yielded to his mother’s pleading in agreeing to eat with the Mourets. The only pleasure it gave him to be downstairs in the dining room was that of being completely free of material concerns. So 
he retained his superb calm, gradually getting used to seeing his slightest wish anticipated, no longer surprised by anything, not thanking anyone, reigning supreme between the cook and the lady of 
the house, who were anxiously scanning his serious face for the least little frown. 

And Mouret, sitting opposite his wife, was quite forgotten. He remained there with his elbows on the edge of the table like a child, waiting for Martha to have the decency to think of him. She served him 
last, as an afterthought, giving him small portions. Rose, standing behind her, would intervene when she accidentally gave him a good piece of meat. 

‘No, not that bit ... You know that Sir likes the head. He sucks the small bones.’ 

Mouret, much diminished, ate like a beggar scrounging food. He could feel Madam Faujas staring at him when he cut himself some bread. His eyes rested for some time on the bottle before he dared 
fill his glass. Once he made the mistake of drinking a very small amount of Sir Curé’s bordeaux. What a to-do! For a whole month Rose went on at him about those drops of wine. When she made 
some sweet dish, she cried: 

‘Sir is not to have any ... He’s never paid me a single compliment. Once he told me that my rum pancake was burned and | said to him: “They will always be bumt for you.” Do you hear what | am 
saying, Madam? Don't give any to Sir.’ 

Then there were the things intended to annoy him. She gave him the cracked plates, placed one of the table legs in between his legs, left fluff from the tea-towel on his glass, put the bread, wine, salt 
at the far end of the table. Mouret was the only one who cared for mustard. He went to the grocer’s to buy his pots but the cook whisked them away regularly, on the pretext that ‘it stank’. Being deprived 
of mustard was enough to spoil his meal. But what made him despair and took away his appetite completely, was being driven out of his place, the place he had always occupied in front of the window 
and which was now given to the priest as being the nicest. Now he faced the door. Ever since then it seemed to him he had been eating with strangers, as he was not able to glance up at his fruit trees 
whenever he took a mouthful of food. 

Martha wasn’t sharp like Rose. She treated him more like a poor relative, to be put up with. In the end she didn’t notice whether he were there or not, hardly ever speaking to him, behaving as though 
Abbe Faujas was the only one who could give orders in their house. In any case Mouret made no revolt. He exchanged a few polite remarks with the priest, ate in silence, glared at the cook in response 
to her attacks. Then, as he had always finished first, he would fold his napkin methodically and withdraw, often before dessert. 

Rose said he was off his head. When she chatted to Madam Faujas in the kitchen, she explained at great length how it was with her master. 

‘| know him through and through, I’ve never been afraid of him ... Before you arrived, Madam was scared of him, because he was always shouting and screaming and playing the tyrant. He got on all 
our nerves, always on our backs, finding fault and poking his nose into everything, wanting to show he was master ... Now he’s quiet as a lamb, isn’t he? It’s because Madam has taken charge. Oh, if 
he was man enough and wasn't afraid of creating all sorts of trouble, you would hear him sounding off all right. But he’s too afraid of your son; yes, he’s afraid of Sir Curé ... You would think he’s a fool 
at times. But when all's said and done, he doesn’t get in our way now, so he can do as he pleases, can’t he, Madam?’ 

Madam Faujas replied that Sir Mouret seemed a worthy sort of man to her. His only fault was that he wasn’t religious. But he would certainly see the error of his ways. And the old lady gradually took 
over the ground floor, going from kitchen to dining room, trotting along the hall and passage. Whenever Mouret met her, he remembered the day the Faujas arrived, when she wore a ragged black 
dress, and clutched her basket with both hands, craning her neck to peer into each room, with the serenity of a person visiting a house for sale. 

Since the Faujas had started eating on the ground floor, the floor above had been taken over by the Trouches. It was getting noisier up there. Bumping furniture, thumping feet, and shouting could be 
heard; doors were opened and slammed shut again. Madam Faujas, deep in conversation in the kitchen, would look up with a worried expression on her face. To pour oil on troubled waters, Rose 
remarked that poor Madam Trouche had a lot of problems. One night the priest, not yet in bed, heard a strange racket on the stairs. He went out with his candle and saw Trouche, blind drunk, crawling 
upstairs on hands and knees. He lifted him up in his strong arms and threw him into his room. Olympe was in bed quietly reading her novel, occasionally sipping a grog that was on her bedside table. 
The priest, pale with fury, said: ‘Tomorrow you pack your bags and leave, do you hear?’ 

‘Why ever should we?’ Olympe queried, unconcerned. ‘We are fine where we are.’ 

But the priest interrupted rudely. 

‘Shut up! You are a nuisance. All you've ever wanted is to do me harm. Mother was right. | shouldn't have dragged you out of poverty ... Now I’m having to pick your husband up off the stairs! It's 
shameful. Just think of the scandal if people could see him in that state! ... You will leave tomorrow.’ 

Olympe had sat up, to take another mouthful of grog. 

‘Oh no!’ she murmured. 

Trouche was laughing. He was merry. He had collapsed into an armchair, completely relaxed and extremely pleased with himself. 

‘Don't let's fall out,’ he spluttered. ‘It’s nothing, just a little tum, must be the air, very keen you know. Besides, the streets in this damn town are ... odd ... | tell you, Faujas, they're very decent boys and 
girls. Doctor Porquier’s son, he’s there. You a good friend of Doctor Porquier? ... Well, we meet in a café behind the prison. It’s run by a woman from Arles, nice-looking, a brunette...’ 

But the priest, his arms folded, was looking thunderously at him. 

‘No, honest to God, Faujas, you’re wrong to hold this against me ... | was brought up properly you know ... I’m a respectable man, | am. | don’t even take a glass of fruit cordial in the daylight hours in 
case | landed you in trouble ... But anyway, since I've been living here | have been going to my office every day, just like a schoolboy, with my jam sandwiches in my bag; and my word, what a stupid 
job that is; | am stupid to do it, and if it weren't for the fact that I’m doing you a favour ... But maybe no one sees me by night. | can go out at night. It does me good, I'd die if | stayed shut up indoors. 
In any case there’s nobody around in the streets, they are so ... odd!’ 

‘Drunkard!’ spat the priest between clenched teeth. 

‘Don’t you want to make peace? ... Then that’s too bad, my dear Faujas. I’m a cheerful sort of fellow. | don’t like black looks. And if you can’t be doing with it, I'll leave you to your penitent women. 
There’s scarcely one, only that little Condamin, who is nice, and the Arlésienne’s better-looking than her ... You can roll your eyes as much as you like but | don’t need you. Here, do you want me to 
lend you a hundred francs?’ 

And he pulled some banknotes out of his pocket and spread them on his knees, laughing uproariously. Then he flapped them around under the priest's nose and tossed them up in the air. Olympe 
jumped out of bed, half-naked. Much annoyed, she picked up the notes and hid them under the bolster. Meanwhile Abbe Faujas looked around in some surprise. He saw liqueur bottles lined up along 
the chest of drawers, an almost untouched paté on the mantelpiece, some boiled sweets in an old battered tin. The bedroom was full of recent purchases: dresses were thrown over the chairs; a packet 
of lace was undone; a smart new coat hung on the catch on the window; a bearskin was spread out on the bed. Next to the grog on the bedside table a small gold ladies’ watch gleamed in a porcelain 
dish. 

‘So who have they been stealing from?’ the priest wondered. 

And then he remembered seeing Olympe kiss Martha’s hand. 

‘You wretch!’ he cried. ‘You thief!’ 

Trouche got up. His wife pushed him on to the couch. 

‘Keep quiet,’ she told him. ‘Go to sleep, you need to.’ 

And, turning to her brother: 

‘It's one o'clock in the moming, so if you are only intending to say vile things to us, you can leave us to sleep ... It’s true my husband has no right to get drunk like that but that’s no reason to treat him 
badly ... We've already had words on more than one occasion and this must be the last, do you hear? Ovide ... aren’t we brother and sister? Well, as | said, we have to share and share alike ... You 
gorge yourself downstairs, they cook special dishes for you and between the cook and her mistress, you are in clover. That's your business. We certainly aren't going to poke our nose into what you 
eat, or take the food out of your mouth. We let you steer whatever course you please. So don’t torment us, just allow us to enjoy the same freedom you have ... | think we are being very reasonable...’ 
And as the priest raised his hands in exasperation, she continued: 

‘| understand. You are still worried we might spoil your plans ... Well, the best way to prevent us spoiling them is not to torment us. When you keep saying: “Oh, if only I'd known, | should have left you 
where you were ...” You are not so powerful in spite of your hoity-toity airs. We are in this as much as you are; we are one family, we must all make our little nest together. If you were willing to do that, 
it could be really nice ... Go to bed. I'll give Trouche a piece of my mind in the morning: I'll send him along to you and you can give him your orders.’ 

‘That's right,’ murmured Trouche, falling into a drunken sleep. ‘Faujas is a strange cove ... | don’t want the lady of the house, I'd rather have her money.’ 

At this Olympe gave an indiscreet laugh, looking her brother in the eye. She had got back into bed, arranging herself comfortably, propped up on the pillow. The priest, somewhat pale now, was thinking 
hard. Then he left, without a word, while she went back to her novel and Trouche snored on the sofa. 


The next day Trouche had sobered up and had a long conversation with Abbe Faujas. When he returned to his wife, he explained the conditions on which peace had been established. 

‘Listen, darling,’ she said. ‘Be good and do as he asks. Try and make yourself useful to him, since he is giving you the means ... | pretend to stand my ground when he’s there but deep down | know 
he would throw us out on the street like dogs if we pushed him to the limit. And | don’t want to go ... Are you sure he'll let us stay?’ 

‘Yes, don’t be afraid,’ replied the employee. ‘He needs me, he'll let us get on with feathering our nest.’ 

Thenceforth, Trouche went out every evening towards nine, when there was no one in the streets. He told his wife he went to the old quarter to put in a good word for the priest whenever he could. But 
whatever the real reason, Olympe wasn't jealous; she giggled at the risqué tales he brought back. She preferred to curl up on her own with a glass or two of something, gorge on cakes in secret, and 
spend the long evenings in a cosy bed devouring the old stock of a library she had discovered in the Rue Canquoin. Trouche came back drunk but not incapable. He took off his shoes in the hall and 
climbed the stairs without making a noise. If he had drunk too much and stank of tobacco and brandy, his wife did not want him in bed next to her. She made him sleep on the sofa. Then it was a silent, 
wordless struggle between them. He came back to bed with the obstinacy of the drunkard and clutched at the blankets. But he overbalanced, slipped, fell on his hands, and she ended up rolling him 
into a heap. If he began to shout, she caught him by the throat and looking into his eyes, said: 

‘Ovide can hear you. Ovide’s coming.’ 

So then he was fearful as a child when the wolf is mentioned and would fall asleep mumbling excuses. But as soon as the sun rose he would get washed and dressed soberly, wipe the shameful 
goings-on of the night before from his blotchy face, and don a tie that, according to him, made him look ‘churchy’. He lowered his eyes when he passed the cafés. In the Work of the Virgin he was held 
in respect. But it did happen that when the girls were playing out in the yard he would lift a corner of the curtain and look at them with a paternal air, flames briefly dancing under his half-closed eyelids. 
The Trouches were still obliged to show some respect for Madam Faujas. Daughter and mother remained constantly at odds, the one complaining about always having been sacrificed to her brother, 
the other treating her like some lower form of life she should have suffocated at birth. Their teeth sank into the same prey, and they surveyed one another, both refusing to let go, worrying about which 
of them would manage to hack out the bigger piece of meat. Madam Faujas wanted the whole house; she guarded it, even the sweepings, against the talons of Olympe. When she noticed the large 
sums of money that the latter was managing to extract from Martha, she got into a terrible temper. Since her son shrugged his shoulders and acted like a man who was above all this sordid business 
and thought himself obliged to close his eyes to it, she in her turn had a dreadful row with her daughter, whom she called a thief, as though she had taken money out of her own pocket. 

‘| think that’s enough, don’t you, Maman?’ said Olympe losing patience. ‘After all it's not your purse that’s rattling ... At least | only borrow money from her, | don’t get fed by her.’ 

‘You are a nasty piece of work. What do you mean?’ said Madam Faujas, exasperated beyond endurance. ‘Do we not pay for our meals? Ask the cook, she will show you our account book.’ 

Olympe laughed out loud. 

‘Oh, that’s very funny!’ she went on. ‘I know all about the account book. You pay for the radishes and the butter, don’t you? ... Listen, Maman, you stay on the ground floor; | shan’t be disturbing you. 
But don’t come up tormenting me again or | shall shout at you. You know Ovide has forbidden us to make any noise.’ 

Madam Faujas went down again, grumbling. That threat of making a noise forced her to beat a retreat. Olympe began to hum a little tune behind her back, to make fun of her. But when she went out 
into the garden her mother took her revenge, constantly at her heels, looking at her hands, watching her every movement. She would put up with her neither in the kitchen nor the dining room. She had 
set Rose against her because of a saucepan that had been borrowed and not returned. However, she did not dare attack her in the matter of her friendship with Martha in case she created a scandal 
which might have repercussions for the priest. 

‘Because you are so unconcerned about your interests,’ she told her son one day, ‘I shall look after them properly on your behalf. Don’t be afraid, | shall be careful ... If | weren’t there, you know, your 
sister would take the bread out of your mouth.’ 

Martha didn’t realise what drama was going on around her. The house simply struck her as being more alive, since the hall, the stairs, and the passages were full of people. You would have said it was 
a guest house, with the sound of suppressed quarrels, doors opening and closing, the casual, personal life of everyone who lived there, the hot and busy kitchen where Rose seemed to be catering for 
large numbers of people. And then there was the constant stream of suppliers. Olympe, who looked after her hands and did not want to do any more washing-up, ordered everything to be delivered, 
from a patissier in the Rue de la Banne, who prepared meals for the town. And Martha smiled and declared herself happy with this transformation throughout the house. She no longer liked to be on 
her own; she needed occupations for the fever that blazed within her. 

Mouret, meanwhile, as if to escape all the commotion, shut himself away in the room upstairs that he called his study. He had got over his dislike of solitude, and hardly ever went down into the garden 
now, disappearing from morning till night. 

‘I'd love to know what he does in there,’ said Rose to Madam Faujas. ‘You don’t hear a sound. You'd think he was dead. If he hides away like that, it's because he’s up to no good.’ 

When summer arrived, the house became still more lively. Abbe Faujas entertained guests from both the sub-prefect’s and the president's clan, in the arbour. On Martha’s orders Rose had bought a 
dozen garden chairs so that they could sit in the fresh air without moving the seats from the dining room. The habit became established. Each Tuesday afternoon the gates of the Impasse remained 
open; the ladies and gentlemen came to greet Sir Curé in neighbourly fashion wearing straw hats and summer shoes on feet, their coats unbuttoned and their skirts pinned up. The visitors arrived one 
by one, eventually mingling, talking and laughing together, chatting most intimately to one another. 

‘Aren't you afraid’, Sir Bourdeu asked Sir Rastoil one day, ‘that these meetings with the clique from the sub-prefecture might be rather unwise? ... The general elections take place soon.’ 

‘Why unwise?’ replied Sir Rastoil. ‘We are not going to the sub-prefecture. We are on neutral territory ... And then, my friend, there is nothing official about it. | keep on my linen jacket. It’s a private 
occasion. No one has the right to judge what | do at the back of my house ... In front, that’s another matter, we belong to the public ... Sir Pequeur and | don’t even greet each other when we meet out 
in the street.’ 
‘Sir Péqueur des Saulaies is a man worth getting to know,’ the former prefect risked after a silence. 

‘I've no doubt,’ the president replied. ‘I’m delighted to have made his acquaintance ... And what an excellent fellow Abbe Faujas is! No, | don’t fear people’s critical comments when | say hello to our 
good neighbour.’ 
After that mention of the general elections, Sir Bourdeu became anxious. He said he found the first warmth of the summer extremely tiring. Often he had scruples, made known his reservations to Sir 
Rastoil, in order that the latter might reassure him. Anyway, they never touched on politics when in the Mourets’ garden. One afternoon, Sir Bourdeu, vainly casting around for something to say, cried 
to Doctor Porquier: 
‘Tell me, Doctor, have you seen this morning’s Moniteur? The marquis has finally spoken. He has uttered thirteen words, I’ve counted ... Poor Lagrifoul! What a laughing stock that man is.’ 

Abbe Faujas wagged a friendly finger at him. 

‘No politics, gentlemen, no politics!’ he murmured. 

Sir Péqueur des Saulaies was chatting to Sir Rastoil; they both pretended they hadn't heard. Madam de Condamin smiled. She went on, addressing Abbe Surin: 

‘Is it not the case, Sir Abbe, that your surplices are stiffened with a weak solution of glue and water?’ 

‘Indeed so, Madam, with glue and water,’ answered the young priest. ‘Some laundresses use starch but it is not good because it tears the cloth.’ 

‘Well,’ went on the young woman, ‘I can’t get my laundress to use glue solution for my petticoats.’ 

So then Abbe Surin kindly gave her the name and address of his laundress on the back of one of his visiting cards. They talked in this manner about clothes, the weather, the harvest, the doings of the 
week. An hour went by very agreeably. Games of shuttlecock in the Impasse interrupted the conversations. Abbe Bourrette turned up very frequently, and in his delighted fashion, recounted stories 
from church that Sir Maffre heard right through to the end. Madam Delangre met Madam Rastoil only once, and both of them were very polite, very formal, their dull eyes suddenly gleaming with their 
former rivalry. Sir Delangre did not put himself out much. As for the Paloques, though they still frequented the sub-prefecture, they avoided being there when Sir Péqueur des Saulaies was about to 
pay a neighbourly call on Abbe Faujas. The justice’s wife didn’t know what to think since her unfortunate visit to the oratory of the Work of the Virgin. But the person who showed himself to be the most 
assiduous was certainly Sir Condamin, still wearing the smartest gloves, who came in order to make fun of everybody, telling lies, risking obscenities with extraordinary aplomb, and savouring for a 
good week afterwards the intrigues he had sniffed. This tall man, getting on in years and so dapper in his tight coat caught in at the waist, was very keen on the young. He made fun of the old, got the 
young girls in the company on one side, and laughed aloud in a corner with them. 

‘Come over here, girls!’ he would say with a smile. ‘Let’s leave the oldies together.’ 

One day he very nearly beat Abbe Surin in a remarkable game of shuttlecock. The truth was that he made mock of all this provincial society. He had picked on the Rastoils’ son as his particular victim, 
an innocent boy to whom he said the most atrocious things. He went so far as to accuse him of making up to his wife, and he rolled his eyes fearsomely that made poor Séverin sweat with anxiety. The 
worst thing was that the latter believed he really was in love with Madam de Condamin, and kept gazing at her in a shy, lovelorn way that her husband found extremely amusing. 

The Rastoil girls, towards whom the forestry commissioner was as gallant as a young widower, were also the butt of his most cruel jokes. Although they were nearing thirty, he encouraged them to play 
children’s games, and talked to them as if they were schoolgirls. It amused him greatly to study them when the mayor's son, Lucien Delangre, was present. He would take Doctor Porquier to one side, 
aman used to hearing all sorts, and allude sotto voce to Sir Delangre’s former affair with Madam Rastoil: 

‘Tell me, Porquier, this old boy has a problem ... Is it Angéline or Aurélie who is Delangre’s daughter ...? 

‘Divine if you can but decide if you dare!’ 

Meanwhile, Abbe Faujas was pleasant to all the visitors, even to the terrible Condamin, disquieting though he was. He kept in the background as much as he could, spoke rarely and left the two clans 
to mingle; he appeared simply to be enjoying the role of the tactful host, happy to be a means of bringing together two distinguished groups of people who were just made to understand one another. 
Martha had twice thought she should put the visitors at their ease by appearing herself. But she could not bear to see the priest surrounded by all these people. She waited until he was on his own; she 
had rather see him when he was his usual serious self, walking slowly under their peaceful arbour. The Trouches for their part on Tuesdays took up their jealous spying activities again behind their 
curtains; while Madam Faujas and Rose, at the back of the hall, craned their necks, and were loud in their admiration of the graceful way Sir Curé received the most respected people in Plassans. 
‘Why, Madam,’ said Rose, ‘you can see straight away that he is a distinguished gentleman ... Now he’s shaking hands with the sub-prefect. Well, | prefer Sir Curé, although the sub-prefect is a fine- 
looking man ... Why don’t you go out in the garden? In your place | should get dressed up in my silk dress and go out. After all, you are his mother.’ 

But the old countrywoman shrugged. 

‘He’s not ashamed of me,’ she replied; ‘but | should be worried I'd cramp his style ... I'd rather watch him from in here. That gives me more pleasure.’ 

‘Oh, | understand. You must be so proud of him! ... Not like Sir Mouret who nailed up the door so nobody could get in. Never one visitor, never a dinner to cook, the garden empty at night — it was scary. 
We lived like wild animals. It’s true Sir Mouret wouldn’t have made a good host. The face he used to make up when someone happened to call! ... Don’t you think he should follow Sir Curé’s example? 
Instead of shutting myself up like that, | should go out in the garden and enjoy myself with the rest of them, | should want to keep my place in society ... But no, he’s upstairs, shut away as if he was 
afraid of catching scabies ... By the way, shall we go and see what he’s doing up there?’ 

One Tuesday they went upstairs. That day the two clans were making a great deal of noise. The laughter rose from the garden through the open windows, while a supplier who was bringing a basket 
of wine to the Trouches upstairs was making a noise like breaking glass as he took back the empty bottles. Mouret was firmly locked up in his study. ‘I can’t see — the key is in the way,’ said Rose 
having put her eye to the keyhole. 

‘Wait, whispered Madam Faujas. 

Very gently she turned the key which was sticking out a little. Mouret was sitting in the middle of the room, at the big empty table covered in a thick coating of dust, without books or papers; he was 
leaning back against his chair, dangling his arms, his face white and staring, lost to the world. He was not moving. The two women took turns to peer at him in silence. ‘He makes my flesh creep,’ said 
Rose as they went downstairs. ‘Did you notice his eyes? And the dirt! It's a good two months since he laid a pen down on that desk. There was | imagining him writing in there! ... When you think how 
jolly the house is and yet he’s in there all by himself, acting as if he were dead!’ 


071 
MARTHA’S health was worrying Doctor Porquier. He still wore his affable smile, treating her in the way a doctor does the aristocracy, who are never ill, and gave a consultation just as a dressmaker 
might arrange a fitting for a dress. But you might have surmised by a certain tightness of his lips that ‘the dear lady’ did not just have ‘a slight spotting of blood’, as he had managed to convince her. 
During the fine weather he advised her to enjoy herself, to go for excursions in her carriage but not to tire herself. So Martha, possessed ever more by a vague anxiety and with the need to keep her 
nervous disposition occupied, organized trips to neighbouring villages. Twice a week after lunch she left in an old repainted barouche rented from a coach maker in Plassans. She went eight or ten 
miles, so as to be back for six o’clock. She cherished the idea of getting Abbe Faujas to accompany her, and that was in fact the only reason she had obeyed the doctor's orders; but the Abbe, without 
exactly saying no, always claimed he was too busy, so she had to be satisfied with the company of Olympe or Madam Faujas. 


One afternoon as she was passing through the village of Les Tulettes with Olympe, driving alongside the small property belonging to Uncle Macquart, he caught sight of her from up on his terrace 
where he had planted two mulberry trees: 

‘Where’s Mouret? Why hasn’t Mouret come?’ 

She had to stop a while at her uncle’s and explain at length that she was not very well and couldn’t stay for dinner. He was insisting on killing a chicken. 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ he said, finally. ‘ll kill it anyway and you shall take it home with you.’ 

And he went and killed it forthwith. When he brought the chicken back, he laid it on the stone table in front of the house and muttered delightedly: 

‘Good and plump, that one.’ 

Her uncle was halfway through a bottle of wine under his mulberry trees, in the company of a tall, thin lad in grey. He persuaded the two women to sit down, bringing chairs, doing the honours of the 
house with a satisfied smirk on his face. 

‘It's nice here, isn’t it? ... My mulberries are doing wonderfully well. In the summer | smoke my pipe in the fresh air. In the winter | sit over there against the wall in the sunshine ... Do you see my 
vegetables? The henhouse is behind. I’ve got another plot of land at the back with potatoes and alfalfa ... Oh, my word, I’m sounding old, high time | got around more.’ 

He rubbed his hands, moving his head gently from side to side, gazing lovingly at his land. But one thought seemed to darken his mood. 

‘Is it a long time since you've seen your father?’ he asked abruptly. ‘Rougon’s not behaving well ... The cornfield over there on the left is for sale. If he’d wanted, we could have bought it. A man who 
sleeps on hundred-sou coins, what odds is it to him? A miserable three thousand francs, I’m told ... But he refused. Last time he even got your mother to say he wasn’t at home ... No good will come 
of that, you'll see.’ 

And he repeated several times, shaking his head, laughing his wicked laugh again: 

‘No, no good will come of that.’ 

Then he went to get the glasses, insisting the two women taste his wine. It was a little wine from Saint-Eutrope, a wine he had discovered himself; he drank it with reverence. Martha scarcely moistened 
her lips. Olympe managed to empty the bottle. Afterwards she accepted a glass of fruit cordial. The wine was very strong, she said. 

‘And what are you up to with your priest?’ the uncle suddenly asked his niece. 

Martha, shocked and taken unawares, looked at him but said nothing. 

‘They say you are very close,’ her uncle continued in a loud voice. ‘Those men of the cloth are often a lot of topers. When they told me about it | said it served Mouret right. I'd warned him ... Oh, I'd 
get rid of the priest for you, all right. Mouret can come and ask my advice, and I'll even give him a hand if he wants. I've never been able to stand those creatures ... | know one, Abbe Fenil, who’s got 
a house on the other side of the road. He’s as bad as the rest of ‘em. But he’s as cunning as a monkey, he makes me laugh. | don’t think he gets on very well with your priest, does he?’ 

Martha had gone very white. 

‘Madam is Sir the Abbe Faujas’s sister,’ she said, indicating Olympe, who was all ears. 

‘What | said has nothing to do with Madam,’ replied her uncle, not in the least put out. ‘Madam isn’t cross with me. She’s going to have some more to drink.’ 

Olympe allowed him to pour her a little more cordial. Martha had got up and was trying to leave but her uncle made her visit his property. At the bottom of the garden she stopped to look at a large 
white house built on the slope a few hundred yards from Les Tulettes. The courtyards inside resembled the exercise yards in a prison. The narrow, regular windows which marked out the fagade with 
black bars gave the whole central building the bare, grey look of an asylum. 

‘It's the madhouse,’ murmured her uncle, who had followed the direction of Martha’s gaze. ‘That lad is one of the wardens. We get on very well. He comes and cracks a bottle with me every now and 
then.’ 

And, turning to the man in grey who was finishing his glass of wine under the mulberry trees: 

‘Hey Alexandre, come over here and tell my niece which window belongs to the poor old dear.’ 

Alexandre obliged. 

‘You see those three trees?’ he said, pointing with his finger as if he was tracing a map in the air. ‘Well, slightly above the one on the left you should be able to see a fountain in the corner of a courtyard 
... Follow the windows on the ground floor to the right: it’s the fifth one along.’ 

Martha remained silent, her lips white, her eyes fixed, despite herself, on the window he was pointing to. Uncle Macquart was looking in the same direction, eyes half-closed in approval. 

‘Sometimes | see her in the mornings when the sun is on the other side. She is keeping very well, isn’t she, Alexandre? That's what | always tell them when | go to Plassans ... I’m in a good position 
here to keep an eye on her. | couldn’t be better placed.’ 

He gave a satisfied laugh. 

‘As you see, my dear, the heads on the Rougon side are no better than on the Macquarts’. When | sit down here opposite that great hulk of a building, | often say to myself that since the mother is there 
the whole lot of them will be in there some day ... I'm not afraid for myself, thank the Lord. I've got my head screwed on all right. But | can think of some whose brains have had a shaking-up ... Well, | 
shall be there to welcome them in, I'll be able to see them from my little place, I'll put in a good word for them to Alexandre although the family haven't always been very nice to me.’ 

And he added with his chilling smile, like a well-behaved wolf: 

‘It’s really lucky for you all that | live in Les Tulettes.’ 

Martha began to shake. Although she knew her uncle’s taste for unpleasant jokes and the pleasure he took in tormenting the people he supplied with rabbits, it seemed to her that he was telling the 
truth and that the whole family would eventually be accommodated there in those long grey lines of huts. She would not stay a minute longer, in spite of all Macquart’s urging and protests that he was 
going to uncork another bottle. 

‘Hey, the chicken!’ he shouted just as she was getting into her carriage. 

He hurried back to get it and put it on her lap. 

‘It's for Mouret, do you hear?’ he repeated very pointedly. ‘For Mouret and nobody else. And moreover when | come over | shall ask him if he enjoyed it.’ 

He winked at Olympe. The coachman was just about to crack his whip when he leaned on the carriage again and said: 

‘Go and see your father and talk to him about the cornfield ... That’s the field over there in front ... Rougon’s in the wrong. We are too old to quarrel. He would come off badly, he knows very well ... 
Make him realise he’s wrong.’ 

The barouche set off. Olympe, turning, saw Macquart under his mulberry trees enjoying a joke with Alexandre, uncorking that second bottle he had mentioned. Martha gave express orders to the 
coachman not to go to Les Tulettes again. In any case she found these excursions tiring. They became gradually rarer, and then she abandoned them altogether when she realised that Abbe Faujas 
would never agree to come with her. 

Martha was developing into a completely different woman. She was becoming more refined because of the nervous life she led. Her bourgeois solidity, the heavy quietude acquired in those fifteen 
sleepy years behind a counter seemed to melt away in the burning flame of her devotion. She dressed more smartly now, and chatted away at the Rougons’ soirées on Thursdays. 

‘Madam Mouret looks like a young girl again,’ said Madam de Condamin admiringly. 

‘Yes,’ murmured Doctor Porquier, nodding. ‘She’s living her life in reverse.’ 

Martha, slimmer, with her rosy cheeks and superb, blazing black eyes, was especially beautiful during those few months. Her face glowed. Her whole being exuded an extraordinary liveliness, enfolding 
her in a thrilling warmth. It seemed that at forty her forgotten youth burned within her, like a splendid conflagration. Now, no longer holding back her prayers that were an hourly need in her, she 
disobeyed Abbe Faujas’s orders. Her knees were worn out on the slabs in Saint-Saturnin; she lived for the psalms, the adorations, and assuaged her desire in the contemplation of the shining 
monstrances, the glittering chapels, the altars and the priests who gleamed like stars against the dark background of the nave. She had a kind of physical appetite for these glories, an appetite which 
tortured her and left her with a hollow feeling in her breast and an emptiness in her brain when it was not satisfied. Her suffering was too great, she was pining away and needed nourishment for her 
passion; she sought the annihilation of herself in the soft murmurs of the confessional; she needed to be crushed beneath the powerful vibrations of the organ, to lose consciousness in the spasm of 
the communion. That numbed her, and she felt no more pain. She was ravished from the earth, agonizing without suffering, becoming a pure flame consuming itself in love. 

Abbe Faujas became even stricter with her, still keeping her in check by his rough treatment. He was surprised by the awakening of such passion, by this eagerness for love and death. He often 
questioned her about her childhood. He visited Madam Rougon, and for some time remained puzzled and discontented in himself. 

‘The mistress of the house is not pleased with you,’ his mother told him. ‘Why don’t you let her go to church when she likes? ... You are wrong to go against her will. She’s on our side.’ 

‘She’s killing herself,’ muttered the priest. 

Madam Faujas shrugged in her usual manner. 

‘It's up to her. People take their pleasure where they find it. It’s better to kill yourself praying than give yourself indigestion like that slut of an Olympe ... Don’t be so severe with Madam Mouret. You'll 
end up making things impossible in the house.’ 

One day when she was giving him some advice he said in sombre tones: 

‘Mother, that woman will get in our way.’ 

‘What!’ cried his elderly mother. ‘But she worships you, Ovide! ... You could do anything you wanted with her, if you only stopped scolding her. On rainy days she would carry you from here to the 
cathedral so that you didn’t get your feet wet.’ 
Abbe Faujas himself understood the need not to treat her so roughly now. He was afraid of things coming to a head. Gradually he allowed Martha more freedom to go on retreats, to tell her lengthy 
rosaries, to say a prayer at each station of the cross. He even permitted her to come to his confessional in Saint-Saturnin twice a week. When Martha no longer had to listen to that fearful voice accusing 
her of piety as though she had been indulging in some shameful vice, she thought that God had vouchsafed her His grace. She entered at last into the bliss of Paradise. She broke down, she burst into 
uncontrollable tears without being aware of weeping. Her nerves collapsed and she emerged from these crises in a weakened state, fainting, as though her whole life had flowed down her cheeks. 
Rose carried her to bed, where she stayed for hours, her lips tight shut, and her eyes half-open, like a corpse. 
One afternoon the cook, terrified when she saw her lying there motionless, thought she was dying. It didn’t cross her mind to knock on the door of Mouret’s room that was locked; she climbed up to the 
second floor and begged Abbe Faujas to come down to her mistress’s bedside. When he was in her bedroom she ran to fetch the ether, leaving him alone with this unconscious woman lying across 
the bed. All he did was take her hands and place them between his own. At that she stirred, repeating words at random. Then when she recognized him standing there near her bedside, the blood rose 
to her cheeks, she buried her head into the pillow and made a move as if to pull the covers over her. 

‘Are you feeling better, my child?’ he asked. ‘You worry me a great deal.’ 

Her throat constricted, and unable to answer, she burst out sobbing, and allowed her head to rest on the priest's arms. 

‘| am not suffering, | am so happy!’ she breathed, in a voice that was no more than a whisper. ‘Let me weep. Tears are my joy! Oh, how good you are to come! | have been waiting for you, calling for 
you, so long.’ 

Her voice got fainter and became no more than an ardent prayer. 

‘Who will give me the wings to fly to you? Distant from you, my soul longs to be filled with you, pines for you, desires you ardently, sighs for you, O my God, O my only joy, my consolation, my sweetness, 
my treasure, my happiness and my life, my God and my whole being...’ 

She smiled as she uttered this incoherent declaration of longing. She clasped her hands, imagining Abbe Faujas had a halo round his head. He had always succeeded in preventing such an avowal 
from Martha’s lips; fora moment he was apprehensive, and drew back from her grasp. And then, standing up straight, he said in a tone of authority: 

‘| want you to be reasonable. God will refuse your homage if you do not offer it up in the calm light of reason ... From now on you must take care of yourself.’ 

Rose came back in despair at not finding the ether. He made her sit down next to him, repeating in a more gentle voice to Martha: 

‘Do not torment yourself. God will feel your love. When the hour comes he will come down and fill you with eternal happiness.’ 

When he left the bedroom, he left Martha radiant, as though she had died and risen again. From that day on she was as wax in his hands. She became very useful to him in certain delicate missions 
to Madam de Condamin; she also often visited Madam Rastoil in response to a simple wish that he had expressed. She obeyed him absolutely, not trying to understand, repeating whatever he asked 
her to repeat. He was no longer even careful of her feelings, ordering her about and treating her as though she were nothing but a machine. She would have gone begging in the streets had he told 


her to. And when she grew emotional, when she held out her hands to him, her heart broken, and her lips swollen with passion, he prostrated her with a word, crushing her with the will of God. She 
never dared speak. Between her and this man there was a barrier of rage and disgust. After his brief tussles with her, he shrugged contemptuously as if he were a prizefighter obliged to deal with a 
child. He washed his hands and brushed himself off as though, despite himself, he had been sullied by an unclean animal. 

‘Why don’t you use the dozen handkerchiefs Madam Mouret gave you?’ his mother asked. ‘The poor woman would be so pleased to see you use them. She has spent a whole month embroidering 
them with your monogram.’ 

With an angry gesture he answered: 

‘No, you use them, Mother. They are women’s handkerchiefs. | can’t bear the smell of them.’ 

If Martha was always obedient to the priest's will, and no longer anything but his creature, every day she became more bitter and irritated by the thousand little worries of daily life. Rose said that she 
had never known her so touchy. But most of all her hatred increased towards her husband. The ancient resentment of the Rougons rose up in her against this son of the Macquarts, this man she 
accused of being the bane of her life. Downstairs in the dining room when Madam Faujas or Olympe came to keep her company she poured it all out to them, heaping abuse upon Mouret. 
‘Remember he kept me stuck in between a jar of oil and a sack of almonds for twenty years, with a pencil tucked behind my ear like a saleswoman! Never any treats, never any presents ... He has 
taken my children away. He might even run away himself one of these days on the pretext that | am making his life a misery. It's a good job you are here. You would tell everyone the truth.’ 

She attacked Mouret without provocation. Everything he did, the way he looked and acted, the occasional words he uttered, enraged her. The very sight of him threw her into a mindless fury. The 
quarrels broke out particularly at the end of meals when Mouret, without waiting for dessert, folded his napkin and got up without a word. 

‘You could leave the table at the same time as everyone else,’ she would say sourly. ‘What you are doing is not polite!’ 

‘I've finished and I’m off,’ he replied in his ponderous voice. 

But she could only see this daily retreat as a tactic dreamed up by her husband to hurt Abbe Faujas. Then she lost all control: 

‘You are so rude, you make me so ashamed! ... Oh, my life would be unbearable with you if | didn’t have friends to console me for your brutish behaviour. Even your table manners are dreadful ... You 
won't let me have one single meal in peace ... Stay there, do you hear? If you can’t eat, then you can watch us eat.’ 

He calmly finished folding his napkin, not hurrying, as though he hadn't heard her speak. Then, slowly, slowly, he left the table. They heard him climb the stairs and lock and bolt himself inside his room. 
At that she choked with rage, stammering out: 

‘Oh, the monster ... He’s killing me, he’s killing me!’ 

Madam Faujas had to comfort her. Rose ran to the bottom of the stairs, shouting as loudly as she could so that Mouret could hear her through the door: 

‘You are a monster, Sir. Madam is quite right when she calls you a monster!’ 

Some quarrels were especially violent. Martha, who was becoming rather unbalanced, imagined that her husband was going to beat her. She was obsessed by this idea. She claimed he was watching 
her, and waiting for his opportunity. He did not dare, she said, because he never found her on her own. At night he was afraid she would call out and cry for help. Rose swore that she had seen Sir hide 
a big stick in his desk. Madam Faujas and Olympe were all too ready to believe these stories; they sympathized deeply with their landlady, trying to outdo one another in setting themselves up as her 
guardians. It was possible that ‘the brute’, as they now called Mouret, would not abuse her while they were there. In the evening they advised her to come and fetch them if he made a move. The house 
now lived in a state of perpetual alert. 

‘He is capable of doing something wicked,’ the cook declared. 

That year Martha observed the sacred ceremonies of Holy Week with great fervour. On Good Friday she suffered with Christ in the darkened church while the candles were extinguished, one by one, 
beneath the lamentations that rose like a storm from the depths of the shadowy nave. It seemed to her that with these last glimmers of light her own breath expired too. When the final candle went out 
and the wall of darkness in front of her was implacable and closed, she fainted, her legs clenched and her heart drained. For an hour she remained bent over her chair in the attitude of prayer, without 
the women who were kneeling around her noticing her crisis. When she regained consciousness the church was deserted. She dreamed that she was being beaten with sticks, that the blood was 
flowing from her limbs; she felt such unbearable pain in her head that she put her hands up to it as if to tear out the thorns whose pricking she could feel in her skull. At dinner that night her behaviour 
was odd. The nervous tremors persisted; when she closed her eyes she could see the dying spirits of candles flying off into the blackness; mechanically she examined her hands, seeking the holes 
through which her blood had flowed. All the Passion bled in her. 

When Madam Faujas saw she was in pain she suggested she go to bed early. She went up with her and helped her into bed. Mouret, who had a key to the bedroom, had already retired to his study, 
where he spent his evenings. When Martha, with the bedclothes up to her chin, said she was warm and felt better, Madam Faujas said she would blow out the candle, so that she might sleep in peace 
but the sick woman sat up in a fright and begged: 

‘No, don’t blow it out; put the candle on the chest of drawers so that | can see it ... | should die if it were all dark.’ 

And with wide eyes, as though in terror at the memory of some dreadful drama: 

‘It's horrible, horrible! Her voice faded to a whisper, in alarm and despair. 

She fell back again on the pillow, seemed to drift into a slumber, and Madam Faujas quietly left the bedroom. That evening the whole house was asleep by ten o’clock. When Rose went upstairs she 
noticed that Mouret was still in his study. She looked through the keyhole and saw him asleep on the table next to a dim kitchen candle with a charred wick. 

‘Well, too bad!’ she exclaimed. ‘I shan’t wake him up.’ And she carried on upstairs. ‘Let him have a stiff neck if he wants to.’ 

Towards midnight the household was deeply asleep, when cries were heard from upstairs. First there was moaning but before long it turned into real wails and hoarse, strangled cries as though 
someone’s throat was being cut. Abbe Faujas woke with a start and called his mother. She took time only to put on a petticoat and went to knock at Rose’s door, saying: 

‘Quick, go down. | think someone is assassinating Madam Mouret.’ 

Meanwhile the cries got louder. The whole house was soon roused. Olympe appeared with her shoulders covered only by a light wrap, followed by Trouche, who had only just got in and was slightly 
tipsy. Rose went down followed by the others. 

‘Open up, open up, Madam!’ she cried, out of her mind with worry, hammering at the door. 

Nothing but deep sighs met her ears; then the sound of a body falling to the floor and what sounded like a dreadful struggle amongst the upturned furniture. Dull thuds shook the walls. The dreadful 
rattle of a throat, heard through the keyhole, caused the Faujas and the Trouches to look at each other and turn pale. 

‘It's her husband beating her to death,’ whispered Olympe. 

‘The brute, you are right!’ said the cook. ‘As | came upstairs | could see him pretending to sleep. He must have been planning to do it then.’ 

And again she battered the door with her fists to try and break it down, saying: 

‘Open up, Sir. We shall call the police if you don’t ... Oh, the wretch, it'll be the scaffold for him!’ 

Then the moaning began again. Trouche claimed the fellow must be bleeding the poor woman to death, like a chicken. 

‘We can’t just knock,’ said Abbe Faujas moving forward. ‘Wait a minute.’ 

He placed one of his strong shoulders against the door and with a slow, sustained effort, managed to break it down. The women rushed into the room and were met with the strangest of sights. 
Martha, gasping for breath, lay on the floor in the middle of the room with her nightgown torn, her skin scraped and bleeding and bruised from being beaten. Her hair was loose and had become 
entangled with a chair leg; her hands must have grasped the chest with such force that it was lying across the doorway. In one corner Mouret stood holding the candlestick and was watching her with 
a bemused air as she writhed upon the floor. 

Abbe Faujas had to push the chest of drawers out of the way. 

‘You monster,’ cried Rose, clenching her fist at Mouret. ‘Treating a woman like that! ... He would have finished her off if we hadn't got here in time.’ 

Madam Faujas and Olympe hurried to attend to Martha. 

‘Poor dear!’ muttered Madam Faujas. ‘She had a feeling something was going to happen this evening, she was in such a state.’ 

‘Where does it hurt?’ asked the cook. ‘You haven’t broken anything, have you? Your shoulder is all black; your knee has a huge scratch ... Calm down now. We are here, we'll look after you.’ 

Martha was whimpering now like a child. While the two women were examining her, forgetting there were men present, Trouche peered at her and threw insinuating glances at the priest who, without 
fuss, was putting the furiture back into place. Rose came and helped her into bed again. When she was in bed with her hair up they all remained there for a moment studying the bedroom curiously 
and awaiting further explanations. Mouret remained standing in the same comer still clutching the candlestick, as though petrified by what he had seen. 

‘| assure you,’ he stammered, ‘I haven't hurt her. | haven’t touched her at all.’ 

Rose shouted in exasperation: ‘Huh! You've been waiting for your chance for a month. We know, we've been watching you long enough. The dear lady was expecting you to attack her. Don't lie to us; 
it makes me mad!’ 

The other two women, who felt they couldn’t talk to him in that manner, threw threatening glances in his direction. 

‘| assure you,’ Mouret repeated softly, ‘I didn’t beat her. | had just gone to bed and put my nightcap on, and then she suddenly started up when | touched the candle on the chest of drawers. She 
stretched out her arms and shouted and then began to beat her forehead with her fists and tear at her body with her fingernails.’ 

The cook shook her head at him menacingly. 

‘Why didn’t you open the door?’ she said. ‘We banged loud enough.’ 

‘| tell you it wasn’t me,’ he said again still more quietly. ‘I didn’t know what was wrong with her. She threw herself on to the floor. She bit herself, she leapt about as if she was going to destroy the 
furniture. | didn’t dare get in her way. | was foolish. | shouted to you twice to come in but you couldn’t hear me because she was shouting so loud. | was very scared. It wasn’t me, | assure you.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Rose jeering. ‘So she hit herself, did she?’ 

And she added, addressing Madam Faujas: 

‘He must have thrown his stick out of the window when he heard us coming.’ 

Mouret, finally placing his candlestick back on the chest of drawers, sat down, his hands on his lap. He made no further protest. He looked at the half-dressed women waving their skinny arms around 
in front of the bed. Trouche winked at Abbe Faujas. Poor Mouret didn’t look very fierce, in his shirtsleeves with a yellow kerchief tied around his bald head. They advanced as one to look at Martha, 
who, her face convulsed, seemed to be emerging from a dream. 

‘What is it, Rose?’ she asked. ‘Why is everybody here? | am exhausted. Please tell everyone to leave me alone.’ 

For a moment Rose hesitated. 

‘Your husband is here in the bedroom, Madam,’ she said in a low voice. ‘Aren't you afraid of being left alone with him?’ 

Martha looked at her in astonishment. 

‘No no,’ she replied. ‘Go away, I’m very sleepy.’ 

So the five of them left the room, leaving Mouret sitting, his glazed eyes fixed on the bed. 

‘He won't be able to lock the door any more,’ said the cook as she went upstairs again. ‘The first time | hear her cry | shall race downstairs and throw myself at the beast. | shall keep my clothes on 
when | get into bed. Did you hear how she lied, the dear lady, so that we didn’t blame that savage of a husband of hers? She'd let herself be killed rather than accuse him of anything. What a hypocritical 
expression he had, didn’t he?’ 

The three women chatted for a while on the second-floor landing, holding their candlesticks, their thin bony bodies showing through their loose wraps. They concluded that there was no punishment 
bad enough for such a man. Trouche, who had been last to go to bed, sneered behind Abbe Faujas’s soutane: 

‘Our landlady’s still got a nice bit of flesh on her bones; but it can’t always be much fun having a wife as jumpy as that.’ 

They went their ways. The house sank again into a deep silence and the night passed peacefully. The next day when the three women wanted to bring up the subject of the terrible scene, Martha was 
surprised and looked ashamed and embarrassed. She would not answer them but cut short the conversation. She waited until there was no one around to get a worker to come and repair the door. 
Madam Faujas and Olympe took that to mean that Madam Mouret wished to avoid a scandal by keeping quiet about it. 


The day after that, Easter Day, Martha experienced a passionate reawakening at Saint-Saturnin, in the triumphant joy of the Resurrection. The darkness of Good Friday was swept away by the dawn. 
The church clothed itself in white, and was scented and lit up as though for a heavenly wedding; the voices of the choristers were drawn out like the sound of flutes; and Martha in the middle of this 
joyous psalmody was exalted by a rapture still more terrifying than the anguish of the Crucifixion. She came back with burning eyes and hoarse voice. She wanted the evening to last, talking with a 
joyfulness not usual in her. When she went up to bed Mouret was already there. And towards midnight screams woke the whole house again. 
The scene from two days before was re-enacted. Except that at the first knocking on the door Mouret came and opened it in his nightshirt, looking distraught. Martha, fully dressed, was convulsed with 
sobs, lying on her stomach, banging her head on the foot of the bed. The top of her dress appeared to be torn; two bruises could be seen on her bare neck. 
‘He must have tried to strangle her this time,’ muttered Rose. 
The women undressed her. Mouret, after opening the door, had got back into bed shivering, white as a sheet. He did not protest, nor did he even appear to hear the insults but disappeared to the far 
side of the bed. 
From then on, similar scenes took place at irregular intervals. The household was constantly expecting something terrible to happen. At the slightest noise the lodgers on the second floor were on their 
feet. Martha always shied away from mentioning anything. She was adamant that she did not want Rose to put up a truckle bed for Mouret in the study. When the day broke it was as though it bore 
away with it the very memory of what had taken place in the night. 
However, in the district rumours spread that strange things were going on at the Mourets. They said the husband was beating his wife with a cudgel every night. Rose had made Madam Faujas and 
Olympe swear not to say anything, since her mistress seemed to want to keep it quiet. But she herself, by her lamentations, allusions, and repression of certain facts, had contributed to the story going 
round among the tradespeople. The butcher, who enjoyed a joke, claimed that Mouret was hitting his wife because he had found her in bed with the priest. But the greengrocer stuck up for the ‘poor 
lady’ - a real lamb, incapable of doing anything bad; while the baker saw in her husband ‘one of those men who take pleasure in treating their wives badly’. At the market whenever Martha’s name was 
mentioned people raised their eyes, and spoke of her pityingly as you might a sick child. When Olympe went to buy a pound of cherries or a pot of strawberries the conversation tumed inevitably to the 
Mourets. For a quarter of an hour the sympathetic words came pouring out. 
‘Well, how are things at home?’ 
‘Don't speak of it! She cries her eyes out ... Poor thing. She’d be better off dead.’ 
‘She bought some artichokes from me the other day. Her cheek was all scratched.’ 
‘And don't | know it! She’s being butchered. If you saw her body, like | have! ... It's one big wound ... He kicks her when she’s on the floor. I’m always afraid I’m going to find her with her head crushed 
to bits when we go down in the middle of the night.’ 
‘It can’t be very nice for you living in that house. I’d move out if it were me. I’d be very ill if | had to put up with horrific things like that every night.’ 
‘And what would become of the poor woman then? She is so ladylike, so gentle! We stay on her account ... Is that five sous for the pound of cherries?’ 
‘Yes, five sous ... Well, never mind, you are loyal and a good friend to her.’ 
This story of a husband who was waiting till midnight to attack his wife with a stick was especially designed to capture the imagination of the market stallholders. Day by day the story was embroidered 
with more terrifying details. One very pious woman affirmed that Mouret was possessed by the devil, that he sank his teeth into his wife’s neck with such force that Abbe Faujas had to make the sign 
of the cross with his left thumb three times to make him let go. ‘And then,’ she added, ‘Mouret dropped like a stone on the tiles and a huge black rat jumped out of his mouth and disappeared, without 
anyone being able to discover the slightest hole in the floor.’ The tripe-seller on the corner of the Rue Taravelle spread terror in the locality by expressing the opinion that ‘this rogue might have been 
bitten by a rabid dog’. 
But the story found disbelievers among the respectable members of Plassans society. The gentlemen who frequented the Cours Sauvaire were vastly amused when they got to hear of it, sitting in a 
row along the benches in the warm May sunshine. 
‘Mouret is incapable of beating his wife,’ said the retired almond merchants. ‘He looks as though he’s been whipped; he doesn’t even take a walk any more ... His wife must be putting him on dry bread.’ 
‘You never know,’ added a retired captain. ‘l knew an officer in my regiment whose wife used to box him round the ears if he said the least little thing. That lasted ten years. One day she took it into her 
head to kick him. He got mad and almost strangled her ... Perhaps Mouret doesn’t like being kicked around either.’ 
‘He probably likes priests even less!’ concluded a jeering voice. 
For a while Madam Rougon appeared not to know about the scandal going round the town. She remained cheerful, and avoided letting the allusions people made in her presence penetrate her 
consciousness. But one day after a long visit paid to her by Sir Delangre, she arrived at her daughter's house looking frightened and with tears in her eyes. 
‘Oh, my darling,’ she said, clasping Martha in her arms, ‘what have they just been telling me? Your husband has gone so far as to hit you? ... It’s a lie, isn’t it? ... | have issued the most formal denial. 
| know Mouret. He may be rather vulgar but he’s not a bad man.’ 
Martha blushed. She was embarrassed and ashamed, as always when the subject was mentioned in her presence. 
‘Madam won't ever say anything!’ cried Rose in her usual forthright way. ‘l should have come and warned you about it a long time ago, if | hadn’t been afraid of Madam telling me off.’ 
The old lady dropped her hands in profound and pained surprise. 
‘So is it true?’ she murmured. ‘He beats you? ... Oh, the wicked man!’ 
She started to weep. 
‘To think that at my age | must see such things! ... A man we were so good to when his father died, when he was just a minor employee of ours! ... It was Rougon who wanted your marriage. | told him 
Mouret had shifty eyes. Besides he has never treated us properly. He only came to retire in Plassans in order to taunt us with the few sous he had managed to scrape together. For heaven's sake! We 
didn’t need him, we were richer than him, and that’s what annoyed him. He is mean-spirited. The ignoramus is so jealous that he has always refused to come to my parties. He would have died of envy 
... But | shan’t leave you with such a monster, my daughter. Luckily there are laws against it.’ 
‘Calm down, Mother; | assure you they exaggerate a great deal,’ Martha replied softly, getting more and more embarrassed by the minute. 
‘She will stick up for him, you'll see!’ said the cook. 
At that moment Abbe Faujas and Trouche who were having a long conversation at the bottom of the garden came up, drawn by the noise. 
‘Sir le Curé, | am a most unfortunate mother,’ complained Madam Rougon, raising her voice. ‘l only have one daughter living near me and now | learn she has been crying her heart out ... | beg you 
who live here with her to console her and look after her.’ 
The priest looked at her as if to ascertain the meaning of this sudden concer. 
‘| have just seen a person | don’t wish to name,’ she continued, staring in her turn at the priest. ‘This person frightened me ... God only knows | don’t wish to heap blame upon my son-in-law! But | have 
a duty, do | not, to look after the interests of my daughter? ... Well, my son-in-law is wicked. He ill-treats his wife, scandalizes the whole town, pokes his nose into all kinds of dirty business. He'll 
compromise himself more in politics when the elections come along. Last time he was the one appointed to lead the riff-raff in the suburbs ... This will be the death of me, Sir Curé.’ 
‘Sir Mouret would not allow himself to be criticized for his actions,’ the priest risked. 
‘But | can’t abandon my daughter to a man like that!’ cried Madam Rougon. ‘I shan’t allow us to be dishonoured ... Justice is not made to be thrown to the dogs.’ 
Trouche was swinging back and forth. He took advantage of the silence. 
‘Sir Mouret is mad,’ he declared harshly. 
The word fell like an axe blow on the assembled company and they all looked at one another. 
‘| mean he’s weak in the head,’ continued Trouche. ‘You only have to look at his eyes ... | tell you, I’m worried. There was a man in Besancon who adored his daughter but he murdered her one night 
without knowing what he was doing.’ 
‘Sir has been cracked for a long time,’ muttered Rose. 
‘But that’s dreadful!’ said Madam Rougon. ‘You are right, he seemed to have an extraordinary expression the last time | saw him. He has never had a very clear mind ... Oh, my poor darling, promise 
me you'll tell me everything. | shan’t rest in my bed from now on. Do you hear, the first time your husband does anything untoward, don’t hesitate, lay yourself open no more ... madmen must be locked 
up!” 
And with this she departed. When Trouche was alone with Abbe Faujas he chortled with laughter, showing his black teeth. ‘The landlady should remember me in her prayers!’ he muttered. ‘Now she 
can jump around as much as she likes in the night.’ The priest, his face grey and his eyes looking at the ground, did not answer. Then he shrugged his shoulders and went to read his breviary under 
the arbour at the bottom of the garden. 

072 
ON Sundays, Mouret went for a walk round town, as had been his custom when he was working. Except on that day he never emerged from the narrow isolation in which, with a kind of shame, he 
confined himself. It was routine. In the morning he shaved, put on a white shirt, brushed down his greatcoat and hat; then, after lunch, without knowing quite how, he found himself out in the street, 
walking slowly and sedately, hands clasped behind his back. 
One Sunday, just as he set foot outside his door, he caught sight of Rose who was chattering away merrily to Sir Rastoil’s maid. The two cooks fell silent when they saw him. They looked at him so 
curiously that he glanced down to see if his handkerchief were protruding from his back pocket. When he reached the Place de la Préfecture, he turned his head and saw they were still there. Rose 
was mimicking the swaying of a drunkard while the president's maid was laughing loudly. 
‘I'm walking too fast, they are making fun of me,’ Mouret thought. 
His pace slowed. In the Rue de la Banne, as he made his way to the market, the shopkeepers ran to their doors and followed his progress with interest. He nodded slightly to the butcher who was 
dumbstruck and did not return his greeting. The baker to whom he doffed his hat seemed so frightened that she backed away. The fruitseller, grocer, and patissier pointed him out to one another from 
opposite sides of the pavement. He left behind him a trail of excitement. Groups formed, voices, mingled with laughter, were raised. 
‘Did you see how stiffly he was walking?’ 
‘Yes ... He almost went head over heels when he tried to cross the gutter.’ 
‘People say they are always like that.’ 
‘All the same | was really scared ... Why do they let them loose? There ought to be a law against it.’ 
Mouret, intimidated, did not dare turn round. He was filled with a vague unease, while not yet fully realising they were talking about him. He walked more quickly, swinging his arms with a confident air. 
He was sorry he had put on his old brown coat that was no longer fashionable. Once he had got to the market he hesitated a moment then resolutely strode through the lines of vegetable stalls. But 
there the sight of him provoked a real uproar. 
The good housewives of Plassans lined each side as he went past. The stallholders, standing on their benches with arms akimbo, gawped at him. People pushed one another, women climbed on to 
the tethering stones outside the Corn Hall. He hurried on, trying to get free of them, not really believing he was the reason for all this fuss. 
‘His arms are flailing around like a windmill,’ said a peasant woman who was selling fruit. 
‘He walks as if he was crazy, he nearly knocked over my display, added a woman selling lettuces. 
‘Arrest him, arrest him!’ the millers shouted, for a joke. 
Mouret, consumed with curiosity, stopped short and stood naively on tiptoe to see what all the fuss was about. He thought someone had just caught a robber. A huge burst of laughter went through the 
crowd; jeers and whistles and catcalls could be heard. 
‘He’s doing no harm, don’t hurt him.’ 
‘Huh, | wouldn't be too sure — he gets up at night to go and strangle people.’ 
‘The fact is, he’s got a nasty look about him.’ 
‘Was it sudden?’ 
‘Yes, out of the blue ... What creatures we are, to be sure! And him such a gentle man! ... | have to go, it makes me ill to think about it ... Here’s three sous for the turnips.’ 


Mouret had just come across Olympe in the midst of a group of women. She had bought some splendid peaches that she was carrying in a dainty little ladies’ reticule. She must have been telling some 
moving tale, for the housewives surrounding her were making muffled exclamations and wringing their hands in sympathy. 

‘So then,’ she concluded, ‘he seized her by the hair and would have cut her throat with the razor that was on the chest of drawers if we hadn't got there in time to prevent the crime ... Don’t speak to 
him, he might do something bad.’ 

‘Something bad?’ the frightened Mouret asked Olympe. ‘What do you mean?’ 

The women had drawn back, Olympe looked as if she were on her guard. She wisely slipped away, saying in an undertone to Mouret: 

‘Don't upset yourself, Sir Mouret. It would be best if you went home.’ 

Mouret fled into a little street which led to the Cours Sauvaire. The shouts got louder; for a short while the rumblings of the market came after him. 

‘What's the matter with them today?’ he thought. ‘Perhaps they were making fun of me but | didn’t hear my name mentioned ... There must have been some accident.’ 

He took his hat off, looked at it, fearing an urchin might have thrown a handful of plaster at him. There was no sign of a paper face or goosegrass stuck to his back. Reassured by this inspection, he 
went on with his afternoon stroll down the quiet little street. Calmer now, he emerged into the Cours Sauvaire. The retired merchants were in their usual place on a bench in the sun. 

‘Well, well, if it isn’t Mouret,’ exclaimed the retired captain, in amazement. 

The liveliest curiosity showed on the sleepy faces of these gentlemen. They craned their necks but did not get up, and left Mouret standing there in front of them. They studied him thoroughly from his 
head to his toes. 

‘So you are having a little walk round?’ went on the captain who seemed to be the most forthright. 

‘Yes, a little walk round,’ repeated Mouret, vaguely. ‘It’s nice weather.’ 

These gentlemen exchanged knowing smiles. They were chilly and a cloud had just passed overhead. 

‘Very nice,’ muttered the former tanner. ‘But you are easy to please ... It’s true you are wearing your winter clothes already. That's a fine coat you have on.’ 

The smiles turned into chuckles. Mouret suddenly appeared to have thought of something. 

‘Could you have a look at my back?’ he said, turning round abruptly. ‘And tell me if there is a sun on it?’ 

The retired almond merchants could no longer hold back their merriment and they broke into laughter. The group wag, the captain, winked. 

‘Whereabouts is the sun then?’ he asked. ‘I can only see a moon.’ 

‘A moon?’ said Mouret. ‘Then please rub it off. It's been bothering me.’ 

The captain clapped him on the shoulders three or four times, and added: 

‘There, old chap. That's got rid of it. It can’t be easy having a moon on your back ... Are you feeling poorly?’ 

‘I'm not very well,’ he replied in an indifferent tone. 

And, believing he heard them whispering on the bench: 

‘Oh, they look after me a treat at home. My wife is very good to me — she spoils me ... But | need a lot of rest. That's why | don’t go out any more, and I’m not seen around like | used to be. When I’m 
better I'll go back to work.’ 

‘Really?’ interrupted the former master-tanner, cruelly. ‘They say it’s your wife who isn’t very well.’ 

‘My wife! ... She’s not ill, that’s a lie!’ he cried, getting worked up. ‘There’s nothing wrong with her, nothing at all ... People resent us because we live at home quietly ... Huh, ill, my wife? She’s very 
strong, never has so much as a headache.’ 

And, wild-eyed, he went on uttering short sentences, like a man telling lies, and stammering like someone who has been talkative in the past but has grown used to silence. The rentiers shook their 
heads sadly while the captain tapped his head with his forefinger. One former hatmaker in the town, who had studied Mouret from the knot in his tie to the bottom-most button on his greatcoat, had 
finally become absorbed by the spectacle of his shoes. The lace in his left shoe was undone, and that was too much for the hatmaker. He nudged his neighbours, indicating by his wink the lace with 
the ends hanging loose. Soon the whole bench was staring at the lace. It was the last straw. These gentlemen shrugged their shoulders in a way that showed they no longer held out any hope for him. 
‘Mouret,’ said the captain in a fatherly way, ‘tie your shoelaces.’ 

Mouret looked at his feet. But he seemed not to understand; he started to speak again. Then, as nobody said anything, he fell silent, waited a moment longer, and then continued on his way unperturbed. 
‘He’s going to fall over, sure as anything,’ declared the master-tanner standing up to have a better view of the retreating Mouret. ‘Isn’t he a card? Has he totally lost his mind?’ 

At the end of the Cours Sauvaire when Mouret walked past the Youth Club he once more met with the stifled laughs that had dogged him ever since he set foot outside his house. He could clearly see 
Séverin Rastoil in the doorway of the Youth Club, pointing him out to a group of young men. It was definitely him the town was making fun of. He bowed his head in something approaching terror, 
unable to explain why they were tormenting him like that as he walked past the houses. As he was about to go down the Rue Canquoin he heard a noise behind him. He looked round and saw three 
boys following, two of them large and insolent-looking and one small and very earnest, holding in his hand an old orange plucked out of the gutter. Then he went along the Rue Canquoin, cut through 
the Place des Récollets, and found himself in the Rue de la Banne. The boys were still coming along behind him. 

‘Do you want me to come and box your ears?’ he shouted, turning on them abruptly. 

They sprang to one side, laughing, screaming, scampering away. Mouret, very red in the face, felt ridiculous. He made an effort to calm down, and returned to his walking pace. What terrified him was 
crossing the Place de la Préfecture and walking underneath the windows of the Rougons with this band of good-for-nothings on his tail and getting more numerous and bolder all the time. Further along 
his route he was in fact obliged to make a detour to avoid his mother-in-law who was coming back from vespers in the company of Madam de Condamin. 

‘After him!’ shouted the urchins. 

Mouret, the sweat pouring off his forehead and his feet stumbling against the paving stones, could hear old Madam Rougon saying to the wife of the forestry commissioner: 

‘Oh, look at the wretch! It's a disgrace. We can’t put up with that any longer.’ 

So Mouret could do nothing but make a run for it. With his arms outstretched and his head in a whirl, he ran into the Rue Balande with the band of urchins at his heels, ten or twelve of them. It seemed 
to him that the shopkeepers in the Rue de la Banne, the women from the market, the people walking along the Cours, the youngsters from the Youth Club, the Rougons, the Condamins, all of Plassans, 
laughing behind his back, were tailing him up the steep slope. The children’s tapping feet as they glanced off the sharp cobbles were like the noise of a mob let loose in that calm quarter of the town. 
‘Catch him!’ they yelled. 

‘What an idiot he looks in his greatcoat!’ 

‘Hey, you lot, go through the Rue Taravelle, you'll cut him off.’ 

‘Quick, quick, after him!’ 

Mouret, out of his mind, made a desperate effort to reach his door. But his foot slipped and he fell on to the pavement and remained prostrate on the ground for several seconds. The children, fearing 
he might lash out at them with his feet, formed a circle round him, uttering triumphant shouts, while the little one came forward and solemnly threw the rotten orange at him that squashed in his left eye. 
He got up again with difficulty and went into his house without stopping to wipe his shoes. Rose had to take a broom to chase the urchins away. 

From that Sunday on, the whole of Plassans was persuaded that Mouret ought to be locked up. Astonishing assertions were made: for instance that he shut himself up for days at a time in a bare room 
that hadn't been swept for twelve months. And this wasn’t the product of idle imaginations, because those who recounted it had it from the servant of the house. What could he be doing in that bare 
room? Versions differed. The servant said he was acting dead, and this inspired fear in the whole district. On the market they firmly believed that a coffin was concealed there, and that he stretched out 
in it with his eyes open and his hands on his chest. And he did that from morning till night, for his own amusement. 

‘The crisis has been threatening for a long time,’ Olympe repeated in every shop. ‘It was there waiting to pounce. He was getting depressed, looking for corners to hide away in, you know, like animals 
when they get sick. The day | set foot in that house | said to my husband: “The landlord is going to the dogs rapidly ...” He had yellow eyes and a sly expression then. And ever since the house has 
been in a complete mess ... There have been all kinds of fads. He has counted the sugar lumps, locked everything away, even the bread. His miserliness was so crass his poor wife didn’t have any 
shoes to put on ... And there’s a poor soul | am heartily sorry for! She’s been put through the mill. Imagine her life with that maniac who can’t even behave himself properly at meals. He throws aside 
his napkin in the middle of dinner, goes off like someone in a daze, after he has poked around in his plate ... And so nasty with it! He made a fuss about a pot of mustard that wasn’t in the right place. 
Now he doesn’t say a word. He looks like a wild animal, sets upon people at the drop of a hat ... | see some strange things. | could tell you some tales...’ 

When their keen curiosity had been aroused, they pressed her with questions but all she would say was: 

‘No no, it’s none of my business ... Madam Mouret is a godly woman and she suffers like a true Christian; she has her own view on the matter that we must respect ... He tried to cut her throat with a 
razor, can you believe it!’ 

It was always the same story but each time she achieved the same effect. Fists were clenched and women talked of strangling Mouret. When someone shook his head in disbelief, the others put him 
right on the spot by asking him to explain away the terrible scenes taking place every night. Only a madman was capable of seizing his wife by the throat as soon as she was in bed. There was in this 
an element of mystery that especially helped spread the story in the town. For more than a month rumours grew. In the Rue Balande, in spite of the tragic stories hawked around by Olympe, calm had 
returned. Nights passed peacefully. Martha was irritated and impatient when those close to her hinted that she ought to be very careful. 

‘You want to go your own sweet way, don’t you?’ said Rose. ‘But you'll see. He'll begin again. We shall find you murdered in your bed one of these days.’ 

Madam Rougon made a point of rushing round to visit every other day. She would arrive with an expression of the utmost anxiety and ask Rose as soon as she was in the hall: 

‘Well, no accidents today?’ 

Then, when she saw her daughter she would throw her arms around her in a fury of tendemess as if she were afraid of not finding her there any longer. She spent terrible nights, she said; she trembled 
at each ring of the doorbell, always imagining they were coming to tell her that something dreadful had happened. Life could not go on like this. And when Martha affirmed that she ran no risk she 
looked at her in admiration and cried: 

‘You are an angel! If it were not for me you would let yourself be killed without a murmur. But rest assured, | am keeping an eye on you, | am taking my precautions. The day your husband raises a 
finger to you he will hear about it from me.’ 

She offered no further explanation. The truth was that she was going to see all the authorities in Plassans. She had also recounted the plight of her daughter to the mayor, to the sub-prefect, to the 
president of the tribunal, in a confidential fashion, making them swear to absolute discretion. 

‘This is a request from a desperate mother,’ she murmured tearfully. ‘I give you charge of the honour and dignity of my poor child. My husband would fall ill if there was a public scandal but | cannot 
wait for there to be some fatal catastrophe ... Advise me, tell me what | ought to do.’ 

These gentlemen were charming. They calmed her down, promised to keep an eye on Madam Mouret while not interfering at all. And of course they would take action at the slightest danger. She was 
at her most pressing with Sir Péqueur des Saulaies and Sir Rastoil, both of them neighbours of her son-in-law, and able to intervene immediately if something happened. 

This tale of a rational madman who waited for the chimes of midnight before letting loose his fury, was of consuming interest to the two societies when they met in the Mourets’ garden. They were very 
eager to come over and greet Abbe Faujas. At four o'clock, he went down and did the honours with great goodwill under the arbour; then he continued to be self-effacing, answering them only with 
nods and shakes of the head. The first few times they only made oblique allusions to the drama that was taking place inside the house. But one Tuesday Sir Maffre, who was staring anxiously at the 
fagade, made so bold as to ask, indicating a window on the first floor: 

‘That’s the room, isn’t it?’ 

Then, lowering their voices, the two parties discussed the strange events that were upsetting the whole neighbourhood. The priest offered a few vague explanations: it was very upsetting, very sad, 
and he was sorry for everyone. He wouldn't say any more than that. 

‘But you, Doctor,’ asked Madam de Condamin, ‘you are the family doctor, what do you think about it all?’ 

Doctor Porquier shook his head for a long time before replying. First he assumed the look of a man of discretion. 

‘It's a most delicate matter,’ he said softly. ‘Madam Mouret is not very strong. As for Sir Mouret...’ 

‘| saw Madam Rougon,’ said the sub-prefect. ‘She is extremely worried.’ 


‘She has always thought her son-in-law a nuisance,’ Sir Condamin interrupted rudely. ‘I ran into Mouret the other day at the club. He beat me at piquet. | thought him just the same as ever ... He’s a 
good chap, though he’s never been particularly clever.’ 

‘| never said he was mad, in the usual sense of the word,’ said the doctor, feeling he was being got at. ‘But nor am | saying that it would be wise to leave him at liberty.’ 

This pronouncement caused some consternation. Sir Rastoil instinctively glanced at the wall separating the two gardens. All faces were turned to the doctor. 

‘| knew’, he went on, ‘a charming lady who lived in style, giving dinner parties and receiving the most distinguished guests, chatting away most wittily. Well, as soon as this lady retired to her bedroom 
she locked herself in and spent part of the night crawling around the room on all fours, barking like a dog. Her servants thought for a long time she was hiding a dog in her room ... That lady was a case 
of what we doctors call “lucid madness’.’ 

Abbe Surin tried to hold back his giggles at the sight of the Rastoil girls, who were amused at this story of somebody in society pretending to be a dog. Doctor Porquier blew solemnly into his handkerchief. 
‘| could tell you twenty stories like that one,’ he added. ‘People who seem to be completely sane and who indulge in the most surprising behaviour as soon as they are alone. Sir Bourdeu once knew a 
marquis very well - mentioning no names — in Valence...’ 

‘He was a very close friend,’ said Sir Bourdeu; ‘he often dined at the prefecture. The story was a huge scandal.’ 

What story?’ asked Madam de Condamin, seeing that the doctor and the former prefect were silent. 

t's somewhat indecent,’ went on Sir Bourdeu, starting to laugh. ‘The marquis, who wasn’t very bright anyway, spent days at a time in his study, where he said he was busy at an important work to do 
with political economy ... After ten years it was discovered that from morning till night he had been making little balls of equal size with...’ 

‘With his excrement,’ finished the doctor, in such a serious tone of voice that it shocked no one and did not even bring a blush to the faces of the women. 

‘As for me,’ said Abbe Bourrette, amused by these anecdotes as if they were fairy stories, ‘l once had a very strange penitent ... She had an obsession with killing flies. She could not see one without 
experiencing an irresistible desire to capture it. When she was home she skewered them on to her knitting needles. Then when she came to confession she cried bitterly. She accused herself of killing 
the poor creatures and thought she would be damned. | never managed to cure her of it.’ 

The Abbe’s story was appreciated. Sir Pequeur des Saulaies and Sir Rastoil themselves deigned to smile. 

‘There’s no great harm in only killing flies,’ the doctor remarked. ‘But lucid madmen aren't always as innocent as that. There are those who torture their families with some hidden vice which has turned 
into a mania; poor creatures who drink, who indulge in secret debauchery, who thieve compulsively, who are in agonies through pride, jealousy, ambition. And they are hypocritical in their madness to 
the point where they manage to control themselves, bring to fruition the most complex projects, give reasonable answers without anyone suspecting they have cerebral lesions; then as soon as they 
are among their intimates again and alone with their victims they abandon themselves to delirious ideas and turn into executioners ... Even if they don’t commit outright murder they may kill by degrees.’ 
‘So what about Sir Mouret?’ asked Madam de Condamin. 

‘Sir Mouret has always been sarcastic, anxious, despotic. The lesion seems to have got worse as he got older. Now | would not hesitate to classify him as a dangerous madman ... | had a patient like 
him who locked herself into a room away from others and spent whole days devising the most disgusting things.’ 

‘But, Doctor, if that is your opinion you must notify people!’ cried Sir Rastoil. ‘You should write a report for the authorities.’ 

Doctor Porquier looked slightly uncomfortable. 

‘We are chatting informally,’ he said, assuming his bedside manner again. ‘If required, if things get serious, | shall do my duty.’ 

‘Pooh!’ concluded Sir Condamin aggressively. ‘The real madmen are never the ones we think ... To specialists in mental problems nobody is sane ... The doctor has just been trotting out a page from 
a book on lucid madmen that | have read and which is as interesting as a novel.’ 

Abbe Faujas had been listening intently without taking part in the conversation. Then, as there was a silence, he intimated that these stories of madmen were depressing for the ladies. He tried to make 
them change the subject. But their curiosity had been aroused and both societies began to spy on the slightest things that Mouret did. The latter now only went out into the garden for an hour every 
day after lunch, while the Faujas stayed at table with his wife. As soon as he had set foot in the garden he was under the active surveillance of the Rastoils and their intimates at the prefecture. He 
could not stop in front of a vegetable plot or inspect a lettuce, or make the slightest gesture without giving rise to the most disagreeable comments in both gardens to right and left. Everyone tumed 
against him. Sir Condamin was the only one who still stuck up for him. But one day the beautiful Octavie said as they were having lunch: 

‘What difference does it make to you whether Mouret is mad or not?’ 

‘To me? None whatsoever, my love,’ he answered in surprise. 

‘Well then, allow him to be mad, since everyone is telling you he’s mad ... | don’t know what possesses you to hold a different opinion from your wife. It won't do you any good, dear ... So be intelligent 
enough not to be clever in Plassans.’ 

Sir de Condamin smiled: 

‘You are quite right, as usual,’ he said gallantly. ‘You know | have placed my fortune in your hands ... Don’t wait dinner for me. | am going to ride as far as Saint-Eutrope to cast an eye over some tree- 
felling.’ 

And he left, chewing a cigar. 

Madam de Condamin was well aware that he fancied a little girl living in the direction of Saint-Eutrope. But she was tolerant and had even saved him twice from the consequences of some very sordid 
situations. As for him, he had no worries about his wife’s faithfulness. He knew she was too shrewd to have any affairs in Plassans. 

‘You'll never guess how Mouret spends his time in that room he shuts himself up in,’ the forestry commissioner said the next day, when he went to the sub-prefecture. ‘Well, he counts up all the s’s in 
the Bible. He was afraid he had got it wrong and he has already started his calculations again three times ... My word, how right you were! That fool is completely cracked.’ 

And from that moment on Sir Condamin started making inordinate accusations against Mouret. He even pushed things a bit far, and invented wildly exaggerated and insalubrious stories which shocked 
the Rastoil family. Sir Maffre became his particular victim. One day he told him that he had spied Mouret stark naked at one of the windows looking out on the street, wearing nothing but a woman’s 
bonnet, bowing at non-existent people. Another day he affirmed with remarkable sangfroid that he was sure he had seen Mouret ten miles away dancing, deep in a wood, like a savage. Then, as Maffre 
seemed incredulous, he got cross and said that Mouret could perfectly well shin down the drainpipe without being seen. The people in the prefecture smiled but the very next day the Rastoil maidservant 
was spreading these amazing tales around the town where the legend of the man who beat his wife was taking on extraordinary proportions. 

One afternoon the elder of the two Rastoil girls, Aurélie, recounted with a blush that the night before when she had stood at the window at midnight she had seen the neighbour walking in his garden 
with a big candle. Sir Condamin thought the girl was laughing at him but she gave precise details. 

‘He was holding the candle in his left hand. He knelt down on the ground; then he dragged himself along on his knees, sobbing.’ 

‘Perhaps he has committed a crime and buried the body in the garden,’ said Sir Maffre who had gone pale. 

So then the two societies agreed to keep watch one night, until midnight if necessary, in order to put their minds to rest. The following night they were on the lookout in the two gardens; but Mouret did 
not appear. Three evenings were wasted in this manner. The sub-prefecture gave up. 

Madam de Condamin refused to sit under the chestnut trees where it was terrifyingly dark; but the fourth night under an ink-black sky a light flickered on the Mourets’ ground floor. Sir Pequeur des 
Saulaies, having been alerted, slipped into the Impasse des Chevillottes to invite the Rastoils to come on to the terrace of his mansion overlooking the next door garden. The president, who was on 
watch with his daughters behind the fountain, hesitated a moment, reflecting that, politically speaking, he was risking a good deal by going to the sub-prefecture; but the night was so dark and his 
daughter Aurélie was so anxious to prove the truth of her story that he followed Sir Péqueur des Saulaies, stepping quietly through the shadows. That was how the Legitimist doctrine penetrated the 
home of a Bonapartist civil servant for the very first time. 

‘Don't make a noise,’ said the sub-prefect. ‘Lean out over the terrace.’ 

Sir Rastoil and his daughters found Doctor Porquier, Madam de Condamin, and her husband there. The night was so dark that they said hello without being able to see each other. But then everyone 
held their breath. Mouret had just appeared on the steps with a candle thrust into a big kitchen candlestick. 

‘Look, he’s holding a candle,’ whispered Aurélie. 

There was no doubt about it. Mouret was indeed holding a candle. He went slowly down the steps, turned left, and stopped by a bed of lettuces. He lifted up the candle to shine some light on the 
lettuces; his face looked very yellow against the blackness of night. 

‘What a face!’ said Madam de Condamin. ‘I am sure | shall be seeing it in my dreams ... Is he asleep, Doctor?’ 

‘No, no,’ replied Doctor Porquier. ‘He’s not sleepwalking, he’s wide awake ... You can see how fixed his eyes are. | would also ask you to observe the stiffness of his movements.’ 

‘Shh! We don’t need a lecture,’ interrupted Sir Pequeur des Saulaies. 

Then the deepest silence reigned. Mouret, having stepped over the box hedge, had knelt down among the lettuces. He lowered his candle and searched along the furrows, under the spreading green 
leaves. From time to time there was a little grunt. He seemed to be crushing and digging something into the earth. This lasted about half an hour. 

‘He’s crying, | told you so,’ repeated Aurélie, with satisfaction. 

‘It's really most frightening,’ stammered Madam de Condamin. ‘Let's go in, | do beg you.’ 

Mouret dropped his candle and it went out. They could hear him getting cross and going up the steps again, stumbling against them as he went. The Rastoil girls uttered a little cry of fright. They only 
regained their composure in the lighted drawing room, where Sir Péqueur des Saulaies insisted that all of the gathering accept a cup of tea and some biscuits. Madam de Condamin was still trembling. 
She curled up in the corner of a chaise longue. She told everyone with a melting smile that nothing had ever made such an impression on her, not even the time when she had ill-advisedly taken it into 
her head one morning to go and watch an execution. 

‘It's strange,’ said Sir Rastoil, who had been deep in thought for some time. ‘Mouret seemed to be looking for slugs under his lettuces. The gardens are crawling with the wretches and they say you can 
only get rid of them properly at night.’ 

‘Slugs!’ cried Sir Condamin. ‘Come now, he’s not worried about slugs! Does one go and look for slugs with a candle? I'd rather hold to Sir Maffre’s view that there is some crime involved ... Has Mouret 
never had a maidservant disappear? We should make enquiries.’ 

Sir Péqueur des Saulaies realised that his friend, the forestry commissioner, was going a bit far. He muttered as he drank a mouthful of tea: 

‘No no, dear boy. He’s mad, he imagines the most bizarre things, that’s all ... That's quite terrifying enough.’ 

He took the plate of biscuits and, throwing back his shoulders like the fine officer he was, offered it to the Rastoil girls. Then, putting the plate down, he went on: 

‘When you think that this creature was involved in politics! | don’t wish to blame you for your alliance with the Republicans, Sir Président but you must admit that the Marquis of Lagrifoul had the 
strangest of supporters in him.’ 

Sir Rastoil had grown very serious. He made a vague gesture but did not reply. 

‘And he is still involved. Maybe it’s politics that has driven him mad,’ said the beautiful Octavie, wiping her lips delicately. ‘They say he is very eager for the next elections, don’t they, my love?’ 

She addressed herself to her husband, glancing in his direction. 

‘Itll be the death of him!’ cried Sir Condamin. ‘He tells everyone he’s in charge of the list, that he will appoint a shoemaker if he feels like it.’ 

‘You exaggerate,’ said Doctor Porquier. ‘He hasn't got so much influence nowadays; the whole town is laughing at him.’ 

‘And that’s just where you are wrong! If he wants, he can get all the old quarter and a great number of the villages out to vote ... He’s mad, it’s true but that’s a recommendation ... Given that he’s a 
Republican, | find him still very reasonable.’ 

This not very good joke was a great success. Even the Rastoil girls giggled like little schoolgirls. The president nodded approvingly and stopped being so serious. Avoiding the eyes of the sub-prefect, 
he said: 

‘Lagrifoul has perhaps not served us in the way we had a right to expect. But it would bring shame on us to have a shoemaker in Plassans!’ 

And he added briskly, as though to wind things up with the declaration he had just made: 

‘But it's one-thirty; this won't do at all. Thank you so much, Sir Président.’ 

It was Madam de Condamin who, throwing a shawl around her shoulders, managed to have the last word. 

‘Well, we can’t have the elections run by a man who goes and kneels down in the middle of his lettuces after midnight.’ 


That night became legendary. Sir Condamin had a fine time recounting the adventure to Sir Bourdeu, Sir Maffre, and the priests, who had not been witness to their neighbour and his candle. Three 
days later the whole district swore they had seen the madman who beat his wife walking around with his head covered in a bedsheet. Under the arbour at the afternoon get-togethers the talk was 
mostly about the possible candidature of Mouret’s shoemaker. They laughed but at the same time eyed one another warily. It was a way of checking out each other's politics. Through certain confidences 
of his friend the president, Sir Bourdeu believed he was to understand that a tacit agreement could be reached in his name between the sub-prefecture and the moderate opposition that would cause 
an embarrassing defeat for the Republicans. So he became more and more sarcastic about the Marquis de Lagrifoul, scrupulously going through every little gaffe he had made in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Sir Delangre, who only attended now and then, giving as the reason his worries about the municipal administration, smiled shrewdly at each new cutting remark about the former prefect. 
‘Now all you have to do is bury the marquis, Sir Curé,’ he said one day in Abbe Faujas’s ear. 
Madam de Condamin, who overheard him, turned her head, putting her finger to her lips with a pout that was exquisitely mischievous. 
Abbe Faujas these days allowed them to talk politics in his presence. He even offered an opinion sometimes, was in favour of the union of honest and religious souls. So they all went one better, Sir 
Péqueur des Saulaies, Sir Rastoil, Sir Bourdeu, even Sir Maffre. It ought to be so easy to come to a consensus among such decent people, to work together for the consolidation of great principles, 
without which no society can exist! And the conversation turned on property, family, religion. Sometimes Mouret’s name would come up and Sir Condamin would murmur: 
‘lam frightened to let my wife come here. Scared, don’t you know! You'll see some strange things going on at the polls if he’s still on the loose!’ 
Meanwhile every morning, Trouche tried to instil fear into Abbe Faujas during his regular conversation with him. He gave him the most alarming news; the working people in the old quarter were overly 
concerned with Mouret’s household. They talked about going to see the fellow, to decide for themselves what state he was in, to ask his advice. 
The priest usually shrugged it off. But one day Trouche emerged from his apartment with a delighted expression on his face. He came and threw his arms around Olympe crying: 
‘This time, my girl, we've done it!’ 
‘Is he letting you do what you like?’ she asked. 
‘Yes, free to do what we want ... We shall be in clover when he isn’t here.’ 
She was still in bed. She dived under the covers and reappeared, laughing like a little girl. 
‘Oh, all of it will be for us, won't it? ... | shall move to another bedroom. And | want to use the garden. | want to do the cooking downstairs ... Well, my brother owes us that at least. You’ve given hima 
real helping hand!’ 
It was ten o'clock in the evening before Trouche arrived at the seedy café where he met up with Guillaume Porquier and other middle-class young men in the town. They joked about his lateness and 
accused him of going off to the ramparts with one of the girls from the Work of the Virgin. This teasing normally flattered him. But he was serious. He said he’d had matters to attend to, important 
matters. It was not till midnight when he had emptied the jugs of wine on the counter that he bent a little and became more voluble. He addressed Guillaume in a familiar fashion; he spoke haltingly, 
leaning against the wall, lighting his pipe again at each phrase: 
‘| saw your father this evening. He’s a good man ... | needed a certificate. He was nice, very nice to me. He gave it to me ... It’s here in my pocket ... Well, he didn’t want to at first. He said that it was 
for the family to see to. | said to him: “Il am family. | have orders from Mother.” You know my mother. A worthy woman. She seemed very happy when | went to discuss it with her before ... So he gave 
me the certificate. You can touch it, you can feel it in my pocket...’ 
Guillaume stared at him, hiding his acute curiosity beneath a doubtful smile. 
‘I'm not telling lies,’ said the drunkard. ‘The document is in my pocket ... Can you feel it?’ 
‘It's a newspaper,’ said the young man. 
Trouche, grinning, pulled a large envelope from his pocket and put it on the table in the middle of the cups and glasses. He withheld it for a moment from Guillaume who had stretched out his hand. 
Then he let him take it, laughing even louder, as if he were being tickled. It was a very detailed declaration from Doctor Porquier on the mental state of Sir Francois Mouret, householder of Plassans. 
‘So are they going to put him away?’ Guillaume asked as he gave back the certificate. 
‘None of your business, my lad,’ Trouche answered, growing mistrustful once more. ‘This certificate is for his wife. | am only a friend who is pleased to perform a service. She must do as she likes. But 
the poor lady can’t allow herself to be butchered.’ 
He was so drunk that when they were thrown out of the café, Guillaume had to go with him back to the Rue Balande. He wanted to lie down on all the benches in the Cours Sauvaire. Once he had 
reached the Place de la Préfecture he was sobbing, and repeating: 
‘| don’t have friends any more. It’s because I’m poor that they look down on me ... You’re a good boy. You must come and have coffee with us when we are in charge. If the priest bothers us we'll send 
him away like the other one ... He’s not very strong, our priest, in spite of his lordly airs; | can easily pull the wool over his eyes ... You're a real friend, aren’t you? Mouret is done for, we'll drink his 
wine.’ 
When he had taken Trouche to his door, Guillaume crossed the sleeping town and went to whistle softly outside the justice’s house. It was a signal. The Maffre boys, locked in their room by their father’s 
own hand, opened a casement on the first floor, and descended with the help of the bars barricading the windows on the ground floor. Every night they went off in this way to spend the night in 
debauchery along with the Porquiers’ son. 
‘Oh, by the way,’ the latter said, when they were silently walking along the narrow dark streets by the ramparts, ‘no reason to hold back now ... If my father talks any more of sending me off into the 
sticks to repent of my sins, I've got an answer for him ... Want to bet that | can gain entry to the Youth Club when | feel like it?’ 
The Maffre boys took him up on it and all three sneaked into a yellow house with green blinds built into a corner of the ramparts at the bottom of a cul-de-sac. 
The following night, Martha had a dreadful crisis. That morning she had attended a long religious ceremony which Olympe had wanted to see right through to the end. When lacerating cries pierced 
the air, Rose and the lodgers rushed down and found her stretched out across the end of the bed with a cut across her forehead. Mouret was on his knees in the middle of the blankets, shivering. 
‘He's killed her this time!’ cried the cook. 
She took hold of him, although he was in his nightshirt, and pushed him across the bedroom into his study whose door was the other side of the landing; she came back to throw him a mattress and 
some blankets. Trouche had run off to fetch Doctor Porquier. The doctor dressed Martha’s wound. An inch lower and it would have killed her, he said. Downstairs in the hall in front of everyone he 
declared that they had to act, they could no longer leave Madam Mouret to the mercy of a raving madman. 
Martha had to stay in bed the next day. She was still a little delirious. She had a vision of an iron hand opening up her head with a flaming sword. Rose absolutely refused to let Mouret go in. She gave 
him his dinner in the study, on the dusty table. He ate nothing. He was looking stupidly at his plate, when Rose brought in three gentlemen dressed in black. 
‘Are you the doctors?’ he asked. ‘How is she?’ 
‘She’s getting better,’ replied one of the gentlemen. 
Mouret cut some bread mechanically as if he were going to start eating. 
‘| wish the children were here,’ he mumbled. ‘They would look after her ... We'd not be on our own so much ... It's since the children left that she’s fallen ill ... I'm not very well either.’ 
He had taken a mouthful of bread and big tears were falling down his cheeks. The person who had already spoken said then, with a glance at his two colleagues: 
‘Would you like us to go and get the children?’ 
‘Yes please!’ cried Mouret, rising. ‘Let's go straight away.’ 
On the staircase he did not see Trouche and his wife leaning over the banisters on the second floor, following his every step, with gleaming eyes. Olympe followed him swiftly downstairs and rushed 
into the kitchen, where Rose, very upset, was keeping watch by the window. And when a carriage waiting at the front door had carried Mouret off, she bounded up to the second floor again, caught 
hold of Trouche by his shoulders and pirouetted around the landing with him, bursting with joy. 
‘They've got him!’ she cried. 
Martha remained in bed for a week. Her mother came to visit every afternoon, showing amazing devotion. The Faujas and the Trouches took turns at her bedside. Madam de Condamin herself visited 
several times. No one mentioned Mouret any more. Rose told her mistress that Sir had had to go to Marseilles. But when Martha was able to go down for the first time and sit at the table in the dining 
room, she was surprised, and, beginning to grow anxious, asked for her husband. 
‘Look, my dear lady, don’t harm yourself,’ said Madam Faujas. ‘You will make yourself ill again. We had to make a decision. Your friends were obliged to consult each other and act in your best interest.’ 
‘You don’t want him back,’ Rose cried brusquely, ‘after the way he hit you on the head. The whole district can breathe again now he’s not here any longer. We were constantly afraid he would set us 
on fire or that he might go out with a knife. | hid all the knives in my kitchen; Sir Rastoil’s maid did the same ... And your poor mother who was at her wits’ end! ... There now, the people who came to 
see you while you were ill, all those ladies, all the gentlemen said when | saw them out: “Plassans is well rid of him. A town is always uneasy when a man like that is free to come and go as he likes.”’ 
Martha listened to this torrent of words with big eyes, dreadfully pale. She let her spoon drop; as if terrified by some vision rising up behind the fruit trees in the garden, she looked straight ahead through 
the open window. 
‘Les Tulettes, Les Tulettes!’ she stammered, hiding her eyes in her trembling hands. 
She fell back, already stiffening in a nervous attack, when Abbe Faujas, who had finished his soup, took her hands, squeezed them hard and spoke in his kindest voice: 
‘Be strong in the face of this ordeal sent by God. He will grant you His consolation if you do not struggle with Him. He can bring about the happiness you deserve.’ 
Beneath the pressure of the priest's hands and because of the kindly tone of his words, Martha straightened up again, as though brought back to life, her cheeks burning. ‘Oh yes,’ she said through 
her sobs, ‘I need so much happiness, promise me much happiness.’ 

073 
THE general election was due in October. Towards the middle of September, Monsignor Rousselot, having had a long conversation with Abbe Faujas, suddenly left for Paris. It was said one of his 
sisters who lived in Versailles was seriously ill. Five days later he was back. He was being read to by Abbe Surin in his study. Leaning back in an armchair, wrapped up against the cold in a snug 
dressing gown of purple silk, although the season was still very warm, he was listening to the feminine voice of the young priest who was lovingly scanning some verses of Anacreon. 
‘Good, good,’ he murmured. ‘You capture the music of this beautiful language.’ 
Then, looking anxiously at the clock, he went on: 
‘Did Abbe Faujas come this moming? ... Oh, my dear boy, what a bother it all is! | still have the horrible noise of the railway in my ears ... It rained the whole time in Paris! | had business all over town, 
and there was mud everywhere.’ 
Abbe Surin put his book down on the comer of a console. 
‘Was Monsignor satisfied with the outcome of his journey?’ he asked with the familiarity of a spoilt child. 
‘| know now what | wanted to know,’ the bishop replied, recovering his shrewd smile. ‘I should have taken you with me. You would have learnt some things that are useful to you at your age, given that 
you are destined for the episcopacy through birth and contacts.’ 
‘Tell me, Monsignor,’ begged the young priest. 
But the prelate shook his head. 
‘No, no. One musin’t say these things ... Be friendly towards Abbe Faujas, he could be very useful to you one of these days. | have had some very detailed information.’ 
Abbe Surin put his hands together in such a winning display of curiosity that Monsignor Rousselot continued: 
‘He’d had problems in Besancon ... He was in Paris in furnished rooms with no money. He went of his own accord to offer his services. The minister was at that time on the lookout for priests who were 
loyal to the government. | understand that Faujas frightened him at first with his serious expression and his worn-out soutane. It was quite by chance that he sent him here ... The minister was very 
friendly to me.’ 
The bishop finished his sentences with a small dismissive wave, searching for words, fearing to say too much. Then the affection he felt for his secretary got the better of him; he added quickly: 
‘Anyway, trust what | am telling you and make yourself useful to the curé of Saint-Saturnin. He’s going to need anybody he can get. He strikes me as a man who won't forget an insult or a helping hand. 
But don’t form an alliance with him. He will come to no good. That's my personal impression.’ 
‘To no good?’ echoed the young priest in surprise. 


‘Oh, at the moment he is full of his success ... But it’s his face that worries me, my child; what a terrifying countenance! That man will not die in his bed ... Now don’t go compromising me; all | want is 
a quiet life; | just need to be left in peace.’ 

Abbe Surin was preparing to take up the book again when Abbe Faujas was announced. Monsignor Rousselot, cheerful, hands outstretched, went to meet him, calling him ‘my dear curé’. 

‘Leave us, my child,’ he said to his secretary, who withdrew. 

He spoke about his journey. His sister was better. He had been able to see a few old friends. 

‘And did you see the minister?’ asked Abbe Faujas, with a meaningful look. 

‘Yes, | thought | ought to go and see him,’ answered the bishop, who could feel himself reddening. ‘He sang your praises.’ 

‘So you don’t doubt me any longer? You trust me?’ 

‘Absolutely, my dear curé. Anyway | don’t understand politics at all. | will let you deal with all that.’ 

They chatted the whole morning. Abbe Faujas persuaded him to take a trip round the diocese. He would accompany him and tell him exactly what to say. It would be necessary to send for all the deans 
as well, so that the curés of the smallest communes could receive their instructions. That posed no problem, the clergy would do as they were told. The most delicate task was in Plassans itself, in the 
Saint-Marc district. The nobility, shut away in their large houses, had not been exposed at all to the priest’s actions. He had only had some influence until now on the ambitious royalists, the Rastoils, 
the Maffres, the Bourdeus. The bishop promised to sound out certain salons he frequented in the Saint-Marc district. Anyway, even supposing the nobility voted the wrong way, they would only amount 
to a risible few if the clerical bourgeoisie were to abandon them. 

‘Now,’ said Monsignor Rousselot, getting up, ‘it would perhaps be a good idea for me to know the name of your candidate so that | can give him my blessing.’ 

Abbe Faujas smiled. 

‘A name is dangerous,’ he replied. ‘If we named our candidate today, there’d be nothing left of him in a week’s time ... The Marquis of Lagrifoul has become impossible. Sir Bourdeu, who is hoping to 
put forward his name, is more impossible still. We will let them tear each other apart, and only intervene at the eleventh hour ... Just say that a purely political election would be regrettable and that it 
will be necessary, in the interests of Plassans, to have a man chosen from outside the parties, someone with a thorough knowledge of the needs of the town and the department. You can even let it be 
known that we have found this man. But don’t do any more than that.’ 

It was the bishop’s turn to smile. He moved towards the priest as he was about to take his leave. 

‘What about Abbe Fenil?’ he asked, lowering his voice. ‘Aren’t you afraid he will put a spoke in your plans?’ 

Abbe Faujas shrugged. 

‘He hasn't taken any further steps,’ he said. 

‘Exactly,’ said the prelate. ‘That lack of action worries me. | know Fenil, he’s the most hateful priest in my diocese. He might have given up the idea of beating you on the political front as useless; but 
you may be sure he will take his personal revenge ... He’s probably watching you from the back of his lair.’ 

‘Well,’ said Abbe Faujas, displaying his white teeth, ‘I don’t suppose he'll eat me alive, will he?’ 

Abbe Surin had just come in. When the curé of Saint-Saturnin had left, he made Monsignor Rousselot laugh a lot by saying: 

‘Supposing they ate each other up, like the two foxes who had nothing left but their tails?’ 

The electoral period was about to begin. In Plassans, absolutely untouched by political questions in the normal way of things, the temperature was beginning to rise a little. It was as though an invisible 
mouth were blowing the winds of war through its quiet streets. The Marquis of Lagrifoul, who lived in La Palud, a large village in the neighbourhood, had come into town two weeks before to visit one 
of his relatives, the Count of Valqueyras, whose mansion occupied a corner position in the Saint-Marc district. He let himself be seen about town, took walks on the Cours Sauvaire, went to Saint- 
Saturnin and greeted influential people, always retaining the morose manner characteristic of the nobility. But these efforts at being pleasant that had sufficed the first time round, did not appear to be 
having much success. Accusations, each day more exaggerated, were rife, and came from unknown sources: the marquis was lamentably weak. With anyone except the marquis, Plassans would have 
had a branch railway line long ago, joining the line to Nice. Moreover, when someone from the Plassans area had gone to see the marquis in Paris, he’d had to go three or four times before getting him 
to provide the least little service. However, although the candidacy of the outgoing deputy was extremely compromised by these accusations, no other candidate had yet definitely put himself forward. 
Sir Bourdeu’s name was mentioned but it was said in the same breath that it would be very difficult to reach a majority with him, a former prefect under Louis-Philippe, with no solid backing anywhere. 
The truth was that an unknown influence had just turned the expectations of the different candidates in Plassans upside down by rupturing the alliance between the Legitimists and the Republicans. It 
left people generally perplexed, confused and with a sense of unease, a need to get through the elections as speedily as possible. 
‘The majority has shifted,’ opined the shrewd politicians of the Cours Sauvaire. ‘The question is, what has it shifted to?’ 

With this fever of division affecting the town, the Republicans wanted to nominate their candidate. They chose a hatmaker, a man by the name of Maurin, much loved by the working population. Trouche, 
in the cafés at night, said he thought Maurin very nondescript. He proposed a man proscribed after the December coup d’état, a wheelwright from Les Tulettes, who had the good sense to refuse. It 
must be said that Trouche declared that he himself was one of the most ardent Republicans. He would have put himself forward, he said, if he had not had his wife’s brother in the church. To his great 
regret he felt he had to side with the faux-dévots, which obliged him to stay out of the limelight. He was one of the first to spread nasty rumours about the Marquis de Lagrifoul; he also advocated the 
rupture with the Legitimists. The Republicans in Plassans, who were not very numerous, were certainly going to lose. But Trouche’s triumph came when he accused the party from the prefecture and 
the Rastoils of having put away poor old Mouret, with the aim of depriving the democratic party of one of its most admirable leaders. The night he made this accusation at a liquor seller’s in the Rue 
Canquoin, the people who were there exchanged strange looks. The gossips in the old quarter, softening their attitude towards the ‘madman who beat his wife’, now that he was safely locked up, were 
saying that Abbe Faujas had wanted to get rid of a husband who was in his way. So Trouche repeated his tale every evening, bringing his fist down on the café tables with such conviction that he ended 
up creating a legend in which Sir Péqueur des Saulaies played the strangest possible role. There was a complete turnaround in favour of Mouret. He became a political victim, a man whose influence 
had been feared so much that they had put him away in a room in Les Tulettes. 

‘Let me sort it out,’ said Trouche with a confidential air. ‘I'll show you what all those damn penitents are like, and I'll tell you a thing or two about their Work of the Virgin ... It's a fine sort of establishment 
where the ladies make their assignations!’ 

In the meantime Abbe Faujas was here, there, and everywhere. For quite some time he had been seen continually out on the streets. He took more care of himself, and made an effort to keep a 
pleasant smile on his face. He lowered his eyelids now and then to hide the dark flame in his eyes. Often, at the end of his patience, and tired of these petty daily struggles, he went back into his bare 
room, clenching his fists, his shoulders swelling with unspent strength, wishing he had a colossus to strangle, to relieve his feelings. Old Madam Rougon, whom he carried on visiting in secret, was his 
good fairy. She admonished him soundly, kept his tall frame bent before her on a low chair, telling him again and again that he should try to be nice to everyone, that he would ruin everything if he was 
So silly as to roll up his sleeves for a fight. Later, when he had won the day, he could seize Plassans by the throat, could strangle the place if he pleased. Of course she had no love lost for Plassans; 
she resented her forty wretched years and since the coup d'état her spitefulness towards it had known no bounds. 

‘I'm the one wearing the soutane,’ she told him sometimes with a smile. ‘You are more like a gendarme, my dear curé.’ 

The priest especially made regular visits to the reading room in the Youth Club. He listened indulgently to the young people discussing politics, nodding his head and saying that honesty was all that 
was required. His popularity was increasing. He had consented one day to play billiards, and turned out to be remarkably good at it. When he was in a gathering of two or three he accepted a cigarette. 
So the club took his advice about everything. What crowned his reputation as being a tolerant man, was the good-natured way he pleaded for the admission of Guillaume Porquier, who had renewed 
his request. 

‘| have seen this young man,’ he said. ‘He came to make his general confession and | did indeed grant him absolution. For every sin, mercy ... He can’t be treated like a leper just for unhooking a few 
signs in Plassans or running up a few debts in Paris.’ 

When Guillaume had been admitted, he said with a chuckle to the Maffre sons: 

‘Well now, you boys owe me two bottles of champagne ... As you see, the curé does whatever | want. I’ve got a little way of tickling him in a sensitive place and then he laughs, my dears, he can’t 
refuse me anything.’ 

‘But he doesn’t seem very keen on you all the same,’ remarked Alphonse. ‘He gives you some queer looks.’ 

‘Huh, that’s because | tickled him a bit too much ... You’ll see we shall soon be the best of friends.’ 

And in fact Abbe Faujas seemed to have grown fond of the doctor’s son. He said the poor boy needed a very gentle guiding hand. Guillaume became the life and soul of the club in a very short time; 
he invented games, told them his recipe for punch with kirsch, led astray the very young lads truanting from school. His attractive vices exercised an enormous influence on them. While the organ 
thundered away above the billiard room, he was drinking beer, surrounded by the sons of all the polite society of Plassans, telling them dirty stories which made them guffaw with laughter. The club 
thus went downhill as rascally plots were hatched in corners. But the priest wasn’t aware of them. Guillaume told everyone Faujas was a ‘brainbird’ who had grand ideas running through his head. 
‘The priest could be bishop whenever he wants,’ he said. ‘He’s already refused a cure in Paris. He wants to remain in Plassans, he has fallen in love with the town ... | would propose him as deputy if 
it were up to me. He’s the one to represent us in the Chamber! But he wouldn't have it, he’s too modest ... When the elections come, we can ask his opinion. He won't let us down.’ 

Lucien Delangre remained the serious member of the club. He showed great deference towards Abbe Faujas, winning round the support of the group of studious young men for him. He often went to 
the club with him, chatting eagerly, and falling silent as soon as they went into the club room. 

After leaving the café they had set up in the Minimes cellars, the priest regularly went along to the Work of the Virgin. He arrived in the middle of recreation and appeared smiling on the steps into the 
yard. Then all the girls ran up and fought over what was in his pockets — there were always holy icons, beads, sacred medallions. He had made himself into an object of adoration for these girls by 
giving them pats on their cheeks and exhorting them to be good that put smirks on their bold-as-brass faces. The nuns often complained to him. The children entrusted to their care were ungovernable, 
they fought to pull out each other's hair, and worse. To his mind these were nothing but peccadilloes. He lectured the most unruly amongst them in the chapel, and they came out suitably subdued. 
Sometimes he used the pretext of a more serious misdemeanour to have the parents in, and sent them away impressed by his approachability. The girls from the Work of the Virgin had in this way won 
the hearts and minds of the poor families of Plassans. When they went home in the evening they related extraordinary things about Sir Curé. It was not unusual to come across a couple of them in the 
dark corners of the ramparts fighting over which of them Sir Curé liked best. 

‘Those little hussies represent two or three thousand votes at least,’ thought Trouche, watching the blandishments of Abbe Faujas from the window of his office. 

He had himself offered to win over these little darlings, as he called the young girls; but the priest, worried at the gleam in his eye, had strictly forbidden him to set foot in the courtyard. He made do with 
throwing sweets to the little darlings when the nuns’ backs were turned, as if he were throwing crumbs to sparrows. He filled up the pinafore of a big blonde girl in particular, the daughter of a tanner 
who, at thirteen, had the shoulders of a fully developed woman. 

Abbe Faujas’s day was not over. After that, he went to pay brief visits to the society ladies. Madam Rastoil and Madam Delangre welcomed him with delight. They repeated his every word, and it formed 
the basis of a whole week’s conversation. But his special friend was Madam de Condamin. She kept up her cheerful familiarity, with the superior air of a pretty woman who is conscious of her 
omnipotence. She conversed in a low voice, with winks, and special smiles that bore witness to a secret alliance. When the priest was ushered in, she indicated to her husband with a look that he 
should leave the room. ‘The government is about to start its session,’ as the forestry commissioner jokingly said, and calmly rode off on his horse. It was Madam Rougon who had pointed out Madam 
de Condamin to the priest. 

‘She is not yet totally accepted in Plassans,’ she explained. ‘She’s a very strong woman beneath all that pretty coquettishness. You can open up to her. She will see in your success a way of achieving 
her place in society here. She will be of the utmost use to you if you have positions and decorations to give away ... She still has a good friend in Paris who sends her as much red ribbon as she wants.’ 
As Madam Rougon stayed very cleverly on the sidelines, the beautiful Octavie had become the most active ally of Abbe Faujas. She won over her friends and the friends of friends. She went off 
campaigning every morning, her electioneering had astonishing results, and all by nothing more than the small salutations she bestowed on everyone from the tips of her gloved fingers. She was 
especially effective with middle-class women, increasing the feminine influence tenfold that the priest had felt to be an absolute necessity the very first time he had stepped into the narrow world of 
Plassans. She it was who squashed the complaints of the Paloques, who were always persecuting the Mouret household. She threw a honeycake to these two monsters. 

‘Do you have something against us, dear lady?’ she said one day to the justice’s wife when she met her. ‘If so, you are very wrong. Your friends do not forget you, they are thinking of you, and arranging 
a nice surprise.’ 

‘A nice surprise! Chance would be a fine thing!’ cried Madam Paloque sourly. ‘Come now, they are not going to make fun of us any more. | have sworn to keep myself to myself.’ 

Madam de Condamin smiled. 


‘What would you say’, she demanded, ‘if Sir Paloque were to receive an honour?’ 

The justice’s wife was struck dumb. She flushed, and her face took on a bluish tint, quite hideous. 

‘You must be joking,’ she stammered. ‘This is yet another trick they are playing on us. If it’s not true, | shan’t ever forgive you.’ 

The beautiful Octavie had to swear to her that nothing was more true. The nomination was assured. But it would only appear in the Moniteur after the elections because the government did not want to 
seem to be buying the magistrates’ vote. And she let it be understood that Abbe Faujas was not unconnected with this long-awaited reward. He had spoken about it to the sub-prefect. 

‘So my husband was right,’ said Madam Paloque, in astonishment. ‘For a long time he has been creating the most horrible scenes, trying to make me go and offer my apologies to the Abbe. | am 
obstinate and would rather die ... But if the Abbe wants to make the first move ... We certainly only wish to live in peace and harmony with everybody. We'll go to the sub-prefecture tomorrow.’ 

The next day the Paloques were full of humility. Madam Paloque had no words bad enough for Abbe Fenil. She even unashamedly recounted that she had gone to see him one day. He had spoken in 
her presence of throwing ‘the whole of the Abbe Faujas clique’ out of Plassans. 

‘If you like,’ she said to the priest taking him on one side, ‘I'll give you a note written under the dictation of the assistant bishop. You are the subject of it. | believe there are incriminating stories that he 
was trying to publish in the Gazette de Plassans.’ 

‘How did that note get into your hands?’ enquired the priest. 

‘It's there, and that’s enough,’ she replied, not in the least put out. 

Then, a smile playing around her lips: 

‘| came across it,’ she said. ‘And now | remember that, above a crossing-out, there are two or three words added by the hand of the assistant bishop himself ... I'll let you have all this in confidence, of 
course? We are decent people and we don’t wish to be compromised.’ 

Before she took along the note, she pretended for three days to be having scruples about it. Madam de Condamin had to swear, in private, that Sir Rastoil would be requested to step down immediately, 
so that Sir Paloque could inherit the presidency. Then she handed over the paper. Abbe Faujas did not want to keep it. He took it to Madam Rougon, directing her to make use of it but to keep out of 
the way herself if the assistant bishop looked like interfering the least little bit in the elections. 

Madam de Condamin also let Sir Maffre suppose that the Emperor was thinking of decorating him, and categorically promised Doctor Porquier that a possible position would be found for his delinquent 
son. She was exquisitely obliging at the cosy afternoon gatherings in the gardens. The summer was coming to an end. She would arrive in her summer dress, shivering a little, risking the cold to show 
off her arms and conquer the remaining scruples of Rastoil’s friends. It was in reality under the Mourets’ arbour that the election was decided. 

‘Well, Sir Sous-Préfet,’ said Abbe Faujas with a smile, one day when the two groups of friends were gathered together, ‘the great battle is approaching!’ 

Political battles had become something of a joke when they met up in small groups. They shook hands in the gardens behind their houses but devoured each other outside their front doors. Madam de 
Condamin threw a vivacious glance at Sir Péqueur des Saulaies, who bowed with his accustomed politeness before drawing a deep breath and pronouncing: 

‘| shall stay in my tents, Sir Curé. | was fortunate enough to be able to intimate to His Excellency that the government should abstain in the immediate interests of Plassans. There won't be an official 
candidate.’ 

Sir de Bourdeu went white. His eyelids flickered and his hands trembled with delight. 

‘There will not be an official candidate?’ echoed Sir Rastoil, very unsettled by this unexpected news, abandoning the reserve he had maintained until that moment. 

‘No,’ replied Sir Pequeur des Saulaies, ‘the town has enough honourable men and is grown-up enough to choose a representative for itself.’ 

He had inclined towards Sir Bourdeu, who rose, stammering: 

‘No doubt, no doubt.’ 

Meanwhile Abbe Surin had organized a game of ‘burnt rag’. The Rastoil girls, the Maffre boys, and Séverin were at that very moment searching for the rag, actually the priest's handkerchief, rolled up 
into a ball that he had just hidden. All the young people milled round the staid adults, while the priest in his shrill voice shouted: 

‘It's burning, it’s burning!’ 

It was Angéline who found the ‘rag’, in the gaping pocket of Doctor Porquier where Abbe Surin had adroitly slipped it. There was much laughter and everyone thought the choice of hiding place most 
ingenious. 

‘Bourdeu has a chance now,’ said Sir Rastoil, taking Abbe Faujas aside. ‘It's very annoying. | can’t tell him this but we shan’t vote for him. As an Orléanist he is too compromised.’ 

‘Just look at your son Séverin,’ cried Madam de Condamin, who came to throw herself into the conversation. ‘What a big baby he is! He put the handkerchief under Abbe Bourrette’s hat.’ 

Then, lowering her voice: 

‘By the way, Sir Rastoil, may | offer you my congratulations? | have received a letter from Paris where | am assured your son’s name has been seen on the list of the Ministry of Justice. | think he will 
be appointed deputy councillor at Faverolles.’ 

The president bowed, pink in the face. The ministry had never forgiven him for the election of the Marquis de Lagrifoul. It was since then that, by a sort of fate, he had not been able to place his son in 
a job nor find a husband for his daughters. He did not complain but his pinched lips told their own tale. 

‘| was pointing out to you’, he said, to hide his emotion, ‘that Bourdeu is dangerous; and besides he is not from Plassans, he doesn’t know what our needs are. We might just as well re-elect the 
marquis.’ 

‘If Sir Bourdeu retains his candidature,’ declared Abbe Faujas, ‘the Republicans will gather an imposing minority that will have the most detestable effect.’ 

Madam de Condamin smiled. She professed to understand nothing about politics. She made good her escape, while the priest walked to the end of the arbour with the president and in a low voice 
went on talking to him. When they came slowly back, Sir Rastoil was answering: 

‘You are right; he would be a suitable candidate; he does not belong to any faction and it would be possible to unite under his name ... | don’t like the Empire any more than you do, as you know. But 
in the end itis puerile to send to the Chamber of Deputies people whose only mandate is to annoy the government. Plassans is suffering; we need someone with a head for business, somebody from 
the town who is capable of protecting our interests.’ 

‘It's burning, it’s burning!’ came the reedy voice of Aurélie. 

Abbe Surin, who was leading the group, went through the arbour, searching this way and that. 

‘In the water, in the water!’ the girl repeated, delighted at their vain attempts to find it. 

But one of the Maffre boys, lifting up a flower pot, discovered the handkerchief folded in four. 

‘That great beanpole of a girl should have stuffed it in her mouth,’ said Madam Paloque. ‘There’s room enough and nobody would have found it there.’ 

Her husband silenced her with a furious look. He wouldn't put up with her sour remarks any more. Afraid that Sir Condamin might have heard, he muttered: 

‘What delightful youngsters!’ 

‘My dear sir,’ the forestry commissioner was remarking to Sir Bourdeu, ‘your success is certain. Only be very careful when you are in Paris. | have it on good authority that the government is intending 
to act with force if the opposition thwarts them too often.’ 

The former prefect glanced at him very nervously, wondering if he was pulling his leg. Sir Pequeur des Saulaies only smiled and stroked his whiskers. Then the conversation reverted to general topics, 
and it seemed to Sir Bourdeu that everybody was congratulating him on his forthcoming triumph, with tact and discretion. He enjoyed an hour of exquisite popularity. 

‘It's surprising how the grapes ripen more quickly in the sun, observed Abbe Bourrette, who had not moved from where he sat, looking up at the arbour. 

‘In the north,’ explained Doctor Porquier, ‘they often only reach maturity if you pick off the surrounding leaves.’ 

They were just beginning to discuss this subject when it was Séverin’s turn to cry: 

‘It's burning, it’s burning!’ 

But he had hung the handkerchief in such an obvious place behind the garden gate that Abbe Surin found it straight away. When the latter had hidden it, the group searched in vain throughout the 
garden for nearly half an hour. They had to give up, whereupon the priest pointed it out right in the middle of a flower bed, so artfully disguised that it resembled a white stone. It was the best trick of 
the afternoon. 

The news that the government was not going to put up a candidate ran quickly through the town, and caused some consternation. This withdrawal inevitably resulted in making the different political 
factions nervous. Their own hopes of winning relied on the diversion that would be caused by an official candidate. It was looking as if the Marquis of Lagrifoul, Sir Bourdeu, and Maurin the hatmaker 
would divide the vote in three roughly equal parts. There would certainly be a second round, and who knew what name would emerge at that point! In truth they were talking about a fourth candidate 
whose name nobody precisely knew, a tactful man who would be able to unite the parties. The electors of Plassans, apprehensive now they had been given a free hand, only wanted unity, and to 
choose one of their citizens who would please all the factions. 

‘The government is wrong to treat us like naughty children,’ the shrewd politicians of the Chamber of Commerce protested, rather piqued. ‘You'd think the town was a hotbed of revolution! If the 
administration had had the good sense to sponsor a possible candidate, we should all have voted for him ... The sub-prefect talked about teaching us a lesson. Well, we won’t be taught that lesson. 
We'll find our own candidate, and show them that Plassans is a town of common sense and true liberty.’ 

And they searched. But the names put forward by friends or interested parties only added to the confusion. In one week Plassans had more than twenty candidates. Madam Rougon was worried and, 
not understanding the situation and furious with the sub-prefect, went to see Abbe Faujas. Péqueur, she said, was an ass, a fop, a puppet, only good for flaunting himself round the official salons. He 
had already allowed the government to be defeated, and now would end up compromising it by his stupid apathy. 

‘Calm down,’ said the priest, smiling. ‘This time, Sir Pequeur des Saulaies is happy to obey ... Victory is certain.’ 

‘But you have no candidate!’ she exclaimed. ‘Where is your candidate?’ 

So he expounded his plan. Being an intelligent woman, she approved of it. But she was astonished when he confided the name to her. 

‘What!’ she said. ‘You've chosen him? ... Nobody's ever thought of him, | assure you.’ 

‘So | should hope,’ the priest replied, smiling again. ‘We need a candidate nobody has thought of, so that everyone can accept him without feeling compromised.’ 

Then, with the recklessness of a powerful man who agrees to explain why he has behaved in that way: 

‘| have a lot to thank you for,’ he continued. ‘You have prevented me from making many mistakes. My eyes were fixed on the goal but | did not see the snares that perhaps would have been enough to 
cause my downfall ... Thank God all this petty, childish war is over. | shall be able to move around more easily ... As for my choice, it’s a good one, be assured. The very next day after my arrival in 
Plassans | looked for a man and | found him. He is adaptable, very capable, very energetic. He’s not quarrelled with anyone up till now, and that’s not the characteristic of a vulgar or ambitious man. | 
know he is not on especially good terms with you. That's really the reason | didn’t take you into my confidence. But you are wrong, you will see what progress he makes once he is launched. He will 
die a senator ... Well, what decided me in the end were the stories people told me about his wealth. He’s taken his wife back three times, after having been given one hundred thousand francs by his 
worthy father-in-law each time after she was discovered in flagrante. If he has really made his fortune like that, he’s a fellow who will be very useful in Paris for certain jobs ... Oh, you may search for 
another but apart from him there are only fools in Plassans.’ 

‘So you are making the government a present!’ Felicity said with a laugh. 

She allowed herself to be persuaded. And the next day the name of Delangre went flying from one end of town to the other. Friends, they said, had insisted on him accepting the nomination. He had 
refused for some time, believing himself not good enough for the job, repeating that he wasn’t a politician, that Messieurs Lagrifoul and de Bourdeu on the other hand had long experience of public 
affairs. Then, as people swore that Plassans needed a representative who didn’t come from inside the parties, he had allowed himself to be swayed but at the same time expressly saying what he 
would and wouldn't do. It was to be quite understood that he would not go to the Chamber of Deputies either to annoy or to uncritically support the government and that he would think of himself only 
as the representative of the citizens of the town. That, moreover, he would always vote for liberty in order, and for order in liberty. Finally that he would remain mayor of Plassans so that he might make 
the wholly conciliatory and administrative nature of the role which he was taking on, obvious. These words seemed particularly wise. The shrewd politicians of the Chamber of Commerce vied with one 
another in repeating that very evening: 

‘| told you so, Delangre is the man we need ... | am curious to know what the sub-prefect will say when the name of the mayor comes out at the ballot-box. Perhaps they won't accuse us of voting like 
sulky schoolchildren any more than they will blame us for crawling to the government ... If the Empire was taught a few lessons like that, the world would be a better place.’ 


This was a trail of gunpowder. The fuse was lit and a spark sufficed. From all parts at once, from the three separate quarters of the town, in each house, in each family, the name of Sir Delangre rose 
amid a chorus of praise. He turned into the long-awaited Messiah, the unknown saviour revealed in the morning and adored in the evening. 
From sacristy and confessional the name of Sir Delangre was whispered; it echoed through the nave, fell from the pulpits of the surrounding districts, was whispered from ear to ear like a sacrament; it 
spread as far as the furthermost godly households. Priests carried his name in the folds of their soutanes; Abbe Bourrette bestowed respectability upon it with his large belly; Abbe Surin bestowed the 
grace of his smile, Monsignor Rousselot the feminine charms of his pastoral blessing. The society ladies never ceased talking about Sir Delangre. Such a nice character, such a fine and intelligent face. 
Madam Rastoil did not stop blushing. Madam Paloque waxed so enthusiastic, she was almost pretty. As for Madam de Condamin, she would have wielded her fan on his behalf. She won hearts by the 
way she squeezed the hands of the voters who promised to vote for him. Finally Sir Delangre enthused the Youth Club. Séverin had made him into his hero, while Guillaume and the Maffre boys had 
managed to win over the sympathies of the less salubrious quarters of the town. And even the young girls in the Work of the Virgin, who played shove ha’penny with the apprentice tanners of the area 
at the end of the deserted streets by the ramparts, sang the praises of Sir Delangre. 
On voting day he had a crushing majority. The whole town played its part. The Marquis of Lagrifoul and then Sir Bourdeu, both of them enraged, said there had been some dirty work, and had withdrawn. 
Sir Delangre remained therefore on his own against the hatmaker Maurin. The latter obtained the vote of fifteen hundred staunch republicans in the town. The mayor won the countryside, the Bonapartist 
crowd, the bourgeois supporters of the clergy in the new town, the timid little shopkeepers from the old quarter, and even a few naive royalists of the Saint-Marc district, where the nobility abstained. In 
this way he amassed thirty-three thousand votes. The whole affair was conducted with such competence, the success so convincing, that Plassans was taken by surprise on the evening of the election 
at such a unanimous expression of their will. The town thought it had just dreamed a dream of heroes, that an omnipotent hand must have struck the earth in order to produce thirty-three thousand 
voters, a rather frightening army of people whose power nobody had suspected until then. The politicians in the Chamber of Commerce looked at each other perplexed, like men dumbfounded by the 
victory. 
In the evening the friends of Sir Rastoil joined with the friends of Sir Pequeur des Saulaies for a quiet celebration in a small salon in the sub-prefecture which looked out on to the gardens. Tea was 
drunk. The day’s great triumph completed the fusion of the two groups. All the usual suspects were present. 
‘I've never systematically opposed any government,’ Sir Rastoil declared, accepting some petits fours passed round by Sir Péqueur des Saulaies. ‘The judiciary must not get involved in political 
wrangling. | readily admit that the Empire has already accomplished great things and is called to realise even greater things if it persists on the path of justice and liberty.’ 
The sub-prefect assented as if the praise was addressed to him personally. The day before, Sir Rastoil had read in the Moniteur the order appointing his son Séverin deputy attorney in Faverolles. 
There was also much talk of a wedding between Lucien Delangre and the oldest of the Rastoil girls. 
‘Yes, it’s all arranged,’ whispered Sir Condamin to Madam Paloque, who had just been quizzing him about it. ‘He has chosen Angéline. | think he would have preferred Aurélie but he’s been made to 
realise that the younger one couldn't in all decency marry before the older.’ 
‘Angéline, are you sure?’ Madam Paloque murmured slyly. ‘I thought Angéline bore some resemblance...’ 
The forestry commissioner put his finger to his lips, and smiled. 
‘Oh well now, it’s the luck of the draw, isn’t it?’ she continued. ‘The bonds between the two families will be even stronger ... We are all friends now. Paloque is expecting his honour. | think everything 
has turned out very satisfactorily.’ 
Sir Delangre didn’t arrive until very late. He was given a veritable ovation. Madam de Condamin had just informed Doctor Porquier that his son Guillaume had been appointed manager of the post 
office. She delivered good news, said that Abbe Bourrette would be Monsignor’s assistant bishop the following year, gave Abbe Surin a bishopric before he was forty, and announced an honour for Sir 
Maffre. 
‘Poor Bourdeul’ said Sir Rastoil with lingering regret. 
‘Oh, don’t pity him!’ she cried gaily. ‘I will be responsible for consoling him. The Chamber of Deputies would not have suited him. He needs a prefecture ... Tell him that in the end we'll find him a 
prefecture.’ 
The laughter grew louder. The gaiety of beautiful Octavie, her constant concern to please everyone, enchanted the company. She really was doing the honours for the prefecture. She was queen. And 
itwas she who jokingly gave Sir Delangre the most practical advice about the position he should occupy on the legislative body. She took him on one side and offered to introduce him to some important 
people, an offer he gratefully accepted. At around eleven o'clock Sir Condamin talked of illuminating the garden. But she quashed the gentlemen's enthusiasm, saying that it would not be seemly, that 
one musin’t look as if one were making a mockery of the town. 
‘And Abbe Fenil?’ she asked Abbe Faujas abruptly, bearing him off into a window recess. ‘I have been thinking about him ... Has he not shifted his position then?’ 
‘Abbe Fenil is a man of sense,’ replied the priest with a thin smile. ‘He has been made to realise that he shouldn't meddle with politics in future.’ 
Abbe Faujas, in the midst of this triumph, remained solemn. To him it was no cause for celebration. Madam de Condamin’s incessant prattling wore him out. The satisfaction of these vulgar ambitious 
people filled him with disdain. He appeared to be in a daze as he stood there leaning against the mantelpiece, a far-off look in his eyes. He was the master now and no longer needed to act contrary to 
his instincts; he could stretch out his hand, take hold of the town, and make it tremble. His gaunt dark figure filled the drawing room. Gradually the armchairs had been pulled closer together, forming a 
circle around him. The men expected him to express his satisfaction. The women implored him with their looks, like subservient slaves. But he, cruelly breaking up the party, was the first to go, taking 
his leave with a curt word or two. 
When he got back to the Mourets through the Impasse des Chevillottes and the garden, he found Martha alone in the dining room, on a chair against the wall with a faraway look in her eyes; she was 
very pale and was staring vaguely at the lamp with its charred wick. Upstairs Trouche was receiving visitors and singing bawdy songs, accompanied by Olympe and the rest who were tapping their 
glasses with the handles of their knives. 
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ABBE FAUJAS put his hand on Martha’s shoulder. 
‘What are you doing there?’ he asked. ‘Why have you not gone to bed? ... | forbade you to wait up for me.’ 
She came to with a start. 
‘| thought you would come back earlier, she stammered, ‘and | must have fallen asleep ... | think Rose has made some tea.’ 
But the priest, calling to the cook, scolded her for not sending her mistress to bed. He talked to her in a voice that betokened he was master and would brook no argument. 
‘Rose, give Sir Curé some tea,’ said Martha. 
‘| don’t need tea!’ he cried, getting cross. ‘Go to bed straight away. Don’t be silly, | know what | want ... Rose, light my way upstairs.’ 
The cook accompanied him to the foot of the stairs. 
‘Sir le Curé knows perfectly well it's not my fault,’ she said. ‘Madam’s behaving very oddly, she can’t rest in her room an hour, though she is so poorly. She has to come out and go back in again, puffing 
and panting, wandering here, there, and everywhere for no reason ... I'm the one who has to bear the brunt, she’s always getting under my feet and in my way ... Then when she drops into a chair she 
just stays there. She stays there, frightened, and stares straight ahead as if she were seeing the most horrible things ... This evening | told her a dozen times you would be cross if she didn’t go up. 
She didn’t even seem to hear what | said.’ 
The priest took hold of the banisters and did not answer. When he reached the landing outside the Trouches’ bedroom, he raised his fist as though to bang on the door. But the songs had ceased. He 
realised from the scraping of chairs that the visitors were leaving. He hurriedly went into his room. Trouche did indeed then go down almost at once with two friends that he had picked up in some seedy 
café; he was shouting from the stairs that he knew how to enjoy himself and was going to take them home. Olympe was leaning over the banisters. 
‘You can bolt the door,’ she said to Rose. ‘He won’t be back before tomorrow morning.’ 
Rose, from whom she had not managed to hide her husband’s behaviour, felt very sorry for her. She shot the bolt, grumbling: 
‘Huh, husbands! They either beat you or chase other women ... Oh, I’d far rather be as | am.’ 
When she returned, she found her mistress sitting down once more, having sunk into a kind of melancholy stupor, staring at the lamp. She hustled her off to bed. Martha had become very nervous. In 
the night, she said, she saw bright lights on the walls of her room, she heard violent knocking noises next to her bed. Rose now slept near her in an adjoining room, and from there, at the slightest 
whimper, she rushed to her bedside. That night she was still getting undressed when she heard her moan. She found her surrounded by blankets which she had flung aside, her eyes wide with a 
wordless terror, her fists stuffed in her mouth to prevent her screaming. She had to talk to her as if she were a child, drawing back the curtains, looking under the furniture, swearing that she was 
mistaken, there was no one there. These fears ended with her having a cataleptic fit that put her into a death-like trance, her head on the pillows and her eyelids open. 
‘It's Sir who is tormenting her,’ murmured Rose, finally retiring to her bed. 
The next day was one of Doctor Porquier’s days for visiting. He came to see Madam Mouret regularly twice a week. He patted her hand and repeated in his kindly, cheerful manner: 
‘Come, dear lady. It’s nothing ... We still have a little cough, don’t we? It’s just a neglected cold that we can cure with some linctus.’ 
Then she complained of unbearable pain front and back, with her eyes fixed on him, seeking in his face, in his whole person, the things he did not say aloud. 
‘I'm afraid I’m going mad!’ she blurted out with a sob. 
He reassured her with a smile. Seeing the doctor always made her very worried. She was terrified of this man, who was so polite and gentle. Often she forbade Rose to let him into the house, saying 
she wasn't ill and didn’t need to see a doctor all the time in her home. Rose shrugged, and let him in all the same. In the end he no longer talked to her about her illness but, as it seemed, simply paid 
her polite visits. 
When he left, he met Abbe Faujas on his way to Saint-Saturnin. In answer to the priest's question about Madam Mouret’s health, he replied gravely: 
‘Science is sometimes powerless. But Fate does not cease to shower its blessings upon us ... The poor lady has been traumatized. | don’t say there is absolutely no hope. Her chest is still only slightly 
affected and the climate is good here.’ 
He then began a discourse on the treatment of chest infections in the district of Plassans. He was preparing a paper on the subject, not in order to publish it, for he was astute enough not to pretend to 
be a scientist but to read it to certain close friends. 
‘And these are the reasons’, he ended, ‘which lead me to believe that the moderate temperature, the aromatic flora, the salubrious waters from our hills are of unparalleled excellence for curing chest 
infections.’ 
The priest listened to him in silence with his customary gravity. 
‘You are wrong,’ he replied slowly. ‘Plassans is a bad place for Madam Mouret ... Why don’t you send her to spend the winter in Nice?’ 
‘In Nice?’ echoed the doctor, discomfited. He looked at the priest for a moment, and then in his cordial tone of voice said: 
‘It's true, she would be fine in Nice. In her state of nervous excitement a change of location might have a good effect. | must advise her to undertake that trip ... That’s an excellent idea, Sir Curé.’ 
He bowed and went to visit Madam de Condamin, whose slightest headache caused her the most extraordinary anxiety. The next day at dinner, Martha talked about the doctor in words that bordered 
on the violent. She swore she would not see him again. 
‘He’s the one making me ill,’ she declared. ‘Didn't he come this afternoon to advise me to travel?’ 
‘And | am all in favour,’ said Abbe Faujas, folding his napkin. 
She stared at him, very pale and, in a small voice, whispered: 
‘So you are sending me away from Plassans too? But I'd die in a place | don’t know, a long way away from my normal life, and from those | love!’ 
The priest was on his feet, about to leave the dining room. He drew nearer and continued, with a smile: 
‘Your friends only want you to be well. Why are you against it so?’ 
‘No, | don’t want to, | don’t want to!’ she cried, drawing back. 
There was a brief argument. The blood rose in the priest's cheeks. He folded his arms as though resisting the temptation to strike her. She sat up again, desperate in her weakness. Then, vanquished, 
she held out her hands and stammered: 
‘| beg you to let me stay here ... I'll do whatever you say.’ 


And, as she started sobbing, he left with a shrug in the manner of a husband dreading a tearful crisis. Madam Faujas, who was calmly finishing her dinner, was present at this scene, her mouth full. 
She allowed Martha to weep as much as she liked. 

‘You are not being reasonable, my dear,’ she said finally, taking another helping of preserves. ‘You will make Ovide hate you. You don’t know how to manage him ... Why refuse to travel if it will do you 
some good? We would look after the house. You would find everything in order you know!’ 

Martha was still sobbing and seemed not to hear her. 

‘Ovide has so much on his mind,’ the old lady continued. ‘Do you know that he frequently works until four in the morning? ... When you are coughing at night it greatly disturbs him and all his ideas go 
out of his head. He cannot work, he suffers more than you do ... Do it for Ovide’s sake, my dear; go away and come back when you are feeling better.’ 

But Martha, raising her tear-stained face, cried out in a voice that vented all her anguish at once: 

‘Ah, Heaven is betraying me!’ 

In the days that followed there was no more talk of a trip to Nice. Madam Mouret became deranged at the least suggestion of it. She refused to leave Plassans with such a despairing energy that even 
the priest understood the danger of insisting on it. She was becoming a dreadful embarrassment to him now that he had won the day. As Trouche said jeeringly, she was the one they should have sent 
to Les Tulettes first. Since Mouret had been taken away, she kept herself apart, practising her religion most rigorously; she avoided speaking of her husband, sought through prayer the numbing of her 
entire being. But she remained anxious, and returned from Saint-Saturnin with an ever more urgent need for oblivion. 

‘Our landlady’s always passing out,’ Olympe told her husband one night. ‘I went to church with her this morning. | had to pick her up off the floor ... If | told you all the stuff she comes out with about 
Ovide you would be very amused. She is furious with him, she says he is heartless, that he’s betrayed her by giving her false comfort. And railing against God too! You should hear her! Only the devout 
could sound off about religion like that. You'd think God had done her out of a huge sum of money ... Shall | tell you something? | think her husband comes and scares her in the night.’ 

Trouche enjoyed all these stories enormously. 

‘Serves her right,’ he answered. ‘If that buffoon Mouret is where he is now, she’s the one who wanted him there. If | were Faujas | know how I'd manage things. I'd make her happy and sweet-tempered 
as a little lamb. But Faujas is a fool. It'll cost him dear, you'll see ... Listen my girl, your brother has not been so good to us that we need to get him out of this mess. | shall laugh the day our landlady 
drops him in the deep end. For God's sake, if you are a fine strong man like he is, you don’t shilly-shally with a woman!’ 

‘Yes, Ovide is too high-handed with us,’ murmured Olympe. 

Trouche lowered his voice. 

‘Listen, if our landlady got herself into deep water with our fool of a brother we should still be in charge; the house would be ours. We could make a packet ... That would be a very nice outcome for us.’ 
Since Mouret had gone, the Trouches had in any case taken over the ground floor. At first Olympe had complained that the chimneys were smoking upstairs. Then she had managed to persuade 
Martha that the drawing room, abandoned until then, was the healthiest room in the house. Rose had been given orders to light a big fire, and the two women spent their days there endlessly chatting, 
in front of enormous flaming logs. One of Olympe’s dreams was to live like that, dressed in nice clothes, reclining on a sofa, in the middle of a luxurious apartment. She persuaded Martha to change 
the wallpaper in the drawing room, to buy some furniture and a carpet. Then she was a real lady. She came down in slippers and a dressing gown, and talked as though she ran the household. 

‘That poor Madam Mouret,’ she said. ‘She has so many worries that she has begged me to give her a hand. | am helping her sort out her problems a bit. Well, of course. It's an act of kindness.’ 

And indeed she had been able to gain the confidence of Martha, who could not be bothered with the trivial responsibilities of the house and delegated them to Olympe. She it was who kept the keys to 
the cellars and the cupboards. In addition, she paid the tradesmen. For a long time she considered whether she might also manage to take over the dining room. But Trouche dissuaded her. They 
wouldn't be free to eat or drink as they wished. They wouldn't even dare to drink their wine neat or invite friends to coffee. So Olympe made do with a promise to take his share of desserts up to him. 
She filled her pockets with sugar and even took the stumps of the candles upstairs. She had sewn great linen pockets into her skirt for this purpose, and spent a good quarter of an hour emptying them 
each evening. 

‘Look, here’s a pear in case we are thirsty,’ she said, piling the provisions pell-mell into a box which she then shoved under the bed. ‘If we were to quarrel with the landlady we should have enough here 
to keep us going for a while ... | must bring up some conserves and some sausage.’ 

‘It's very considerate of you to do that secretly,’ replied Trouche. ‘In your shoes | should have it all brought up by Rose, because you are mistress of the house now.’ 

He himself had appropriated the garden. For a long time he had been jealous of Mouret as he watched him pruning his trees, sanding his paths, watering his lettuces. He dreamed of having a patch of 
ground to himself, where he would dig and plant as he liked. So when Mouret was no longer there he put his revolutionary plans into action, completely transforming the garden. He began by getting 
rid of the vegetables. He said he was a gentle soul and loved flowers. But the spade work tired him out by the second day. A gardener was summoned to dig up the squares according to his orders and 
throw the lettuces on to the compost heap; he made ready the soil to plant peonies in the spring, roses, lilies, larkspur seeds and morning glory, cuttings of carnations and geraniums. Then he had an 
idea. He took it into his head that the flower beds looked dark and gloomy because of the shade of the tall box hedge round them, and for a long time he thought long and hard about pulling it up. 

‘You are quite right,’ Olympe pronounced, when she was consulted. ‘It looks like a cemetery. I’d prefer some iron railings that look like rustic round the edge ... I'll talk to the landlady. Get rid of the box 
hedge in any case.’ 

The box hedge was pulled up. A week later the gardener put in the rustic border. Trouche also took down a few fruit trees that were spoiling the view, had the arbour repainted green, placed decorative 
stones around the fountain. He was sorely tempted by Sir Rastoil’s fountain. But he made do with choosing the spot where he would build a similar one ‘if everything went according to plan’. 

‘That'll make the neighbours sit up!’ he said to his wife that night. ‘They can see there’s a man of taste here now! ... At least this summer when we sit by the window it will smell nice and we shall have 
a lovely view.’ 

Martha let them have their way, and approved of all the plans they put to her. Before long, in any case, they didn’t so much as ask her opinion. The Trouches were left to wrestle solely with Madam 
Faujas, who continued to dispute every inch of the house. When Olympe had taken possession of the drawing room, she was obliged to declare war officially on her mother; and she almost triumphed. 
It was the priest who changed the outcome. 

‘Your wretched sister can’t speak ill enough of us to the landlady,’ was Madam Faujas’s constant complaint. ‘I see her little game, she wants to be rid of us and enjoy it all herself ... That little madam 
occupies the drawing room now, like a lady, if you please!’ 

The priest wasn’t listening but gestured impatiently. One day he lost his temper and shouted: 

‘Mother, please leave me alone. Don’t talk about Olympe or Trouche any more ... Let them go hang if they want.’ 

‘They are taking over the house, Ovide, they have teeth like rats. When you want your share they'll have gnawed through everything ... You are the only one who can keep them in order.’ 

He looked at his mother and gave a thin smile. 

‘Mother, you love me,’ he muttered, ‘and | do forgive you ... Rest assured but | want something else, not the house. It’s not mine, and | keep only what | earn. You will be proud as anything when you 
see what my share is ... Trouche has been useful to me. You have to close your eyes a little to what’s going on.’ 

Madam Faujas then had to beat a retreat. She did it with a bad grace, grumbling at Olympe’s triumphant laughter. The total indifference of her son made her despair, with her simple appetites and 
prudent peasant economy. She wanted to keep the house secure, empty, and clean, for Ovide to find it the day he might need it. So the grasping Trouches made her despair, like a miser who is being 
stripped of goods by strangers. It seemed to her that they were consuming her wealth, that they were eating her flesh, that they were ruining both herself and her favourite son. When the priest had 
forbidden her to put up any opposition to the Trouches’ gradual invasion, she resolved to save what she could from the pillage. So she took to stealing from the wardrobes, like Olympe. She sewed big 
pockets into her skirts as well. She had a trunk that she filled with everything she picked up, food, linen, small ornaments. 

‘Whatever are you hiding there, mother?’ the priest asked one evening as he went into his room, attracted by the noise she was making as she moved the trunk. 

She started to speak but he realised what she was doing and gave way to a violent burst of anger. 

‘What a disgrace!’ he shouted. ‘So now you are a thief! And what would happen if you were caught? | should be the talk of the town.’ 

‘I'm only doing it for you, Ovide,’ she muttered. 

‘A thiefl My mother is a thief! Perhaps you think I’m a thief too, that I've come here to steal things, that my only ambition is to reach out and pinch things? My God! What must you think of me? ... We 
shall have to go our separate ways if we don’t understand one another better than that.’ 

These words terrified the old lady. She had remained on her knees by the trunk but then found herself sitting on the floor; she was very pale and could not speak. She held out her hands to him; then, 
when she could find the words: 

‘It's for you my son, only for you, | swear. I’ve told you, they take everything, she carries it all up in her pockets. You won't get a thing, not even a sugar lump ... No no, | shan’t take anything else, since 
you don’t want me to; but you will keep me with you, won't you? You'll keep me with you...’ 

Abbe Faujas wouldn't promise until she had put everything she had stolen back in its place. For almost a week he personally presided over the emptying of the trunk. He watched her fill her pockets 
and waited for her to come up again to make another trip. Exercising caution, he only allowed her to make two trips in an evening. The elderly woman was heartbroken every time she took something 
back. She dared not weep but tears of regret came and welled up behind her eyelids. Her hands were shaking more than when she had emptied the cupboards. The worst was when she realised on 
the second day that her daughter Olympe was coming along in her wake and taking everything she put back. The linen, the food, the candle ends were simply moving from one pocket to the other. 
‘I'm not taking down anything else,’ she told her son, enraged at this unexpected blow. ‘It’s pointless. Your sister is collecting everything behind my back. Oh, what a baggage! It would have been just 
as well to give her the trunk in the first place. She must have a pile of stuff up there ... Please, please, Ovide, let me keep what's left. It won’t hurt our landlady because she will lose everything in any 
case.’ 
‘My sister is what she is,’ replied the priest calmly. ‘But | insist that my mother should be an honest woman. You will help me more by not behaving in that way.’ 

She was forced to give everything back, and from that day on she lived in a state of fierce hatred of the Trouches, of Martha, and of the entire house. She vowed the day would come when she would 
have to protect Ovide against every one of them. 
After that the Trouches ruled the roost. Their conquest was complete; they took over every bit of the house. The only place they kept away from were the priest's quarters. He was the only person they 
feared. But that did not prevent them from inviting their friends, and being rowdy until two in the morning. Guillaume Porquier came with groups of very young friends. In spite of her thirty-seven years, 
Olympe flirted with them, and more than one truanting schoolboy squeezed her really tight and made her laugh happily and excitedly. The house became a paradise for her. Trouche laughed at her 
and teased her when they were alone. He pretended he had found a school bag hidden beneath her petticoat. 

‘Well!’ she exclaimed, not in the least put out. ‘Aren’t you enjoying yourself then? ... You know we are free to do as we like.’ 

The truth was that Trouche had almost compromised this life of indulgence with an escapade that went too far. A nun had discovered him in the company of a tanner’s daughter, the big blonde girl he’d 
had his wicked eye on for some while. The girl said she wasn’t the only one, that other girls had also been given sweets. The nun, knowing Trouche and the priest of Saint-Saturnin were related, was 
wise enough not to tell tales about his escapade before she had spoken to the latter. He thanked her and made her realise religion would be the first thing to suffer from a scandal like that. The affair 
was suppressed, the patron ladies of the Work suspected nothing. But Abbe Faujas had a dreadful showdown with his brother-in-law, raising the matter in front of Olympe, so that she might have a 
weapon to wield against her husband and keep him under control. So after that affair, Olympe would tell Trouche curtly each time he acted against her wishes: 

‘Oh, all right, go and give the girls some sweets!’ 

For a long time there was something else that caused them to be fearful. In spite of the rich life they were living and although the landlady’s cupboards provided everything they needed, they were 
badly in debt in the neighbourhood. Trouche’s salary was spent on eating and drinking in the café. Olympe spent the money she was getting out of Martha’s pockets on trifles, telling her fantastic 
stories. As to the basics of everyday living, they were taken on credit by the couple as a matter of routine. One bill that worried them inordinately was that of the patissier in the Rue de la Banne - it 
came to more than a hundred francs — especially since this patissier was a brute who threatened to tell Abbe Faujas everything. The Trouches went through agonies, fearing some terrible scene; but 
the day the bill came, Abbe Faujas paid without question, and even forgot to scold the pair. The priest seemed to be above all the pettiness. He went on living his life, a dark and sober figure in that 
house that was being laid waste, not noticing the Trouches’ vicious teeth gnawing at the walls, the gradual deterioration that made cracks in the ceilings. Everything was going to rack and ruin around 
him but he headed straight for his ambitious goal. He was camping out still, like a soldier, in his huge bare room, not allowing himself any comforts, getting angry when people wanted to cosset him. 
Since becoming master of Plassans he had grown unkempt again. His hat was threadbare, his stockings dirty; his soutane, mended every morning by his mother, resembled the pathetic faded rag of 
a garment that he had worn at the beginning of his time in Plassans. 

‘Oh, it’s still perfectly all right!’ he would reply when people around him risked a few timid observations. 


And he flaunted it in the street, with his head held high, not caring about the curious looks people gave him. There was no sense of bravado in his case. It was his natural inclination. Now that he did 
not need to be pleasant to people, or so he thought, he scorned to take care of his person once more. His triumph was in presiding, such as he was, with his large untidy frame, his brusqueness, his 
clothes in rags, over a conquered Plassans. 

Madam de Condamin, offended by the pungent male odour given off by his soutane, scolded him in a maternal tone of voice: 

‘Do you realise that these ladies are beginning to detest you?’ she said with a laugh. ‘They say you are paying no attention whatsoever to your person ... Before, when you took out your handkerchief, 
it seemed as if a choirboy was wafting incense behind you.’ 

He looked astonished. He had not changed, he thought. But she drew nearer and in amicable tones said: 

‘My dear curé, if you will allow me to speak frankly ... Well, you are wrong to neglect yourself. Your beard is scarcely trimmed, you no longer comb your hair, and it is dishevelled, as though you have 
just emerged from a fist fight. That creates a very bad impression, | can tell you. Madam Rastoil and Madam Delangre were only saying yesterday they wouldn't know it was the same man. You are 
compromising your success.’ 

He laughed defiantly, shaking his powerful, unkempt head. 

‘But now it is over,’ was all he said in reply, ‘they must take me as | am, uncombed or not.’ 

Plassans in fact had to take him with his hair uncombed. The suave priest had turned into a dark, despotic figure, bending everyone to his will. His face had become sallow once more and his eyes 
were sharp as an eagle’s. His large hands were raised, menacingly, ready to punish. The town was positively terrified when they saw this conqueror of their own making grow into a monster; the squalid 
clothes, his pungent smell, and scorched-looking hair lent him the allure of a devil. The unspoken fear of the women gave more strength still to his authority. He treated his penitents harshly but not one 
dared leave him. And they came to him with a certain thrill of excitement. 

‘My dear,’ Madam de Condamin confessed to Martha, ‘I was wrong to wish that he perfumed himself; I’m getting used to it now, | find even that | much prefer it ... He’s a real man!’ 

Abbe Faujas reigned supreme, especially at the bishopric. Since the election he had ensured Monsignor Rousselot led the life of an idle prelate. The bishop lived with his beloved books, in his study, 
where the priest, who was managing the diocese in a neighbouring room, actually kept him under lock and key, letting him see only people he trusted. The clergy trembled before this despot. Old priests 
with white hair bowed to him with ecclesiastical humility, abandoning all will of their own. Often Monsignor Rousselot, closeted with Abbe Surin, wept big silent tears. He missed the brief handshake of 
Abbe Fenil, who had at times shown him some affection; now he felt crushed beneath an implacable pressure that showed no signs of lifting. Then he smiled, resigned himself, murmuring with his 
amiable egotism: 

‘Come, my boy, to work ... | ought not to complain, | have a life that | always dreamed of: absolute solitude and books.’ 

He sighed and added quietly: 

‘| should be happy, if | weren't afraid of losing you, my dear Surin ... In the end he will not tolerate you being here. | thought yesterday he was looking at you suspiciously. | beseech you, make sure 
you always agree with him and are on his side, don’t worry about me. Alas, you are my only friend.’ 

Two months after the election, Abbe Vial, one of Monsignor’s assistant bishops, moved to Rome. Abbe Faujas quite naturally took his place, although it had long been promised to Abbe Bourrette. He 
did not even appoint the latter to be priest-in-charge of Saint-Saturnin that he was vacating. Instead he appointed a young and ambitious priest he had been cultivating. 

‘Monsignor did not wish you to be considered,’ he said quickly to Abbe Bourrette when he met him. 

And as the old priest faltered that he would see Monsignor and ask him for an explanation, he added more gently: 

‘Monsignor is too ill to receive you. Rely on me, | will plead your case.’ 

As soon as he entered the Chamber, Sir Delangre voted with the majority. Plassans was clearly a win for the Empire. It even seemed that the priest was taking his revenge on these prudent bourgeois, 
in his harsh treatment of them; he nailed up the little gate of the Impasse des Chevillottes again and forced Sir Rastoil and his friends to enter the sub-prefecture by the official door. When he appeared 
at small social gatherings these gentlemen remained very deferential to him. And such was the fascination, the dumb terror inspired by his large, untidy figure that, even when he wasn't there, no one 
risked the least equivocal remark about him. 

‘He’s a man of enormous merit,’ declared Sir Pequeur des Saulaies, who was counting on a prefecture. 

‘A most remarkable man,’ echoed Doctor Porquier. 

They all nodded. Sir Condamin, who eventually became tired of this paeon of praise, took delight in causing them embarrassment from time to time. 

‘Well, he’s not a nice character, it must be said,’ he muttered. 

This sentence made everyone go cold. All the gentlemen suspected their neighbours of being in the pay of the terrible priest. 

‘The assistant bishop has a heart of gold,’ ventured Sir Rastoil prudently. ‘Only, like all great minds, he is perhaps rather forbidding until you get to know him.’ 

‘Exactly like me,’ cried Sir Bourdeu. ‘l am very easy to get along with but people always say | am difficult.’ He had been reconciled with his friends ever since having a long and private conversation 
with Abbe Faujas. 

And, wanting to put everyone at their ease, the president went on: 

‘Do you know that they are talking about a bishopric for the assistant bishop?’ 

Then the conversation ignited. Sir Maffre very much hoped it would be in Plassans itself that Abbe Faujas became bishop, after the departure of Monsignor Rousselot, whose health was precarious. 
‘We should all be the beneficiaries,’ Abbe Bourrette said naively. ‘Illness has soured Monsignor and | am sure our excellent Faujas is making the greatest possible effort to destroy certain unjust 
prejudices he holds.’ 

‘He is very fond of you,’ Judge Paloque assured him, having just received his honour. ‘My wife heard him complaining that you had been forgotten.’ 

When Abbe Surin was present he agreed with everything they said. But although he had the mitre in his pocket, as the diocesan priests said, he was worried by Abbe Faujas’s success. He eyed him 
with his girlish air, wounded by his callous attitude, remembering what Monsignor had predicted, seeking the crack in the colossus that might cause him to crumble into dust. 

In the meantime these gentlemen were satisfied, except for Sir Bourdeu and Sir Péqueur des Saulaies, who were still waiting for their honours to be bestowed by the government. So these two were 
the warmest supporters of Abbe Faujas. The rest, if truth be told, would willingly have revolted had they dared. They were tired of kowtowing all the time to this master, and ardently wished for some 
brave soul to deliver them. So they exchanged strange looks that were immediately deflected, the day that Madam Paloque asked, affecting a total indifference: 

‘And what of Abbe Fenil? | haven't heard anything about him for an age.’ 

Deep silence fell. Sir Condamin was the only one capable of venturing on to such uncomfortable territory. They looked to him. 

‘| believe he is holed up in his property at Les Tulettes.’ 

And Madam de Condamin added with an ironic laugh: 

‘We can sleep in peace. He’s finished. He won't get mixed up in the affairs of Plassans any more.’ 

Martha remained the only obstacle. Abbe Faujas felt her slipping away from him more with every day that passed. He became more forceful still, summoning his priestly and masculine powers to make 
her obey him but he failed to temper the ardent flame he had breathed into her. She carried every passion to its logical limits, demanding that she should enter deeper into peace every hour, into 
ecstasy, into the perfect nothingness of divine bliss. And in her it was a mortal anxiety that, trapped in her earthly body, she could not reach up to that threshold of light she imagined she could see, 
always higher, always further off. Now she trembled in the chilly shadows in Saint-Saturnin, where once she had come so near to that abundance of passionate delights. The organ thundered above 
her bowed head but the fine hairs on the nape of her neck no longer prickled with excitement. The white spirals of incense no longer wafted her to sleep in the midst of a mystical dream. The candlelit 
chapels, the holy ciboriums shining like stars, the gold and silver of the chasubles faded and drowned in her eyes, misty with tears. So, like a soul in hell burning in the fires of Paradise, she raised her 
arms in desperation, imploring the lover who refused to give himself, stammering out, crying out: 

‘My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’ 

Full of shame and cut to the quick by the icy silence of the vaults, Martha went out of the church in the fury of a woman spurned. She dreamed of forms of torture in which she might offer up her blood. 
She wrestled furiously with her inability to go beyond prayer and leap straight into the arms of God. Then, when she had got home again, her only hope resided in Abbe Faujas. He alone could deliver 
her to God. He had initiated her into the joys of religion; now he must tear the veil completely. And she imagined a whole series of practices which would achieve the total satisfaction of her body and 
soul. But the priest got angry and forgot himself to the point of rudeness, refusing to hear her prayers unless she was on her knees, humble, inert, like a corpse. She stood and listened to him, her 
whole body raised in rebellion, turning the bitterness of her disappointed desire against him, accusing him of the cowardly betrayal which was tormenting her. 

Often Madam Rougon felt it necessary to intervene between the priest and her daughter, as she had used to do between her and Mouret. Since Martha had confided her problems to her, she spoke to 
the priest like a mother-in-law who desires her children’s happiness, spending time bringing about peace in the home. 

‘My goodness,’ she said, with a smile, ‘can you two not get on better? Martha is always complaining and you seem to be in a bad mood with her all the time ... | know women are demanding but you 
must admit you are not particularly nice to her either ... | am truly sorry for what is happening; it would be so easy to get on well together! | beg you, my dear Abbe, be more gentle with her.’ 

She also scolded him in a kindly fashion about the way he dressed. She felt, with her womanly instinct, that he was abusing his victory. And she made excuses for her daughter. The dear child had 
suffered a great deal, her nervous sensitivity required a great deal of managing. Moreover, she had an excellent character and a loving nature, and a clever man might do as he pleased with her. But 
one day while she was instructing him on how to cope with Martha, Abbe Faujas tired of her everlasting advice. 

‘Why, no!’ he shouted with sudden violence. ‘Your daughter is mad! She bores me to death — | don’t want anything to do with her any more ... I'd give a great deal to any man who would rid me of her.’ 
Madam Rougon stared at him, tight-lipped. 

‘Listen my dear Abbe,’ she answered after a silence. ‘You have no tact and that will be your downfall. You go to perdition if you like. | am washing my hands of the whole thing. | helped you, not because 
you wanted me to but to please our friends in Paris. They wrote to ask me to be your guide, and | have guided you ... Only | shall not allow you to come and lord it over people in my house, believe you 
me. That little Pequeur and that good old Rastoil may quake at the sight of your soutane. Let them! But we are not afraid; we shall remain the rulers in Plassans. My husband conquered the town before 
you did, and | warn you, we shall hold on to it.’ 

From that day on, relations between the Rougons and Abbe Faujas were very frosty. When Martha arrived with fresh complaints, her mother spoke to her frankly: 

‘Your priest is making a fool of you. You will never have the smallest satisfaction with that man ... If | were you | wouldn’t hesitate to tell him a few home truths. For a start he has been dirty as a pig for 
some time now; | don’t know how you can eat at the same table as him.’ 

The truth was that Madam Rougon had secretly communicated a most ingenious plan to her husband. They must oust the priest but benefit from his success. Now that the town was voting properly, 
Rougon, who had not wished to risk an open campaign, would be able to do what was necessary to keep them on the right track. It would make the green drawing room even more powerful. From then 
on Felicity waited with that patient cunning to which she owed her fortune. 

The day her mother swore that the priest was ‘making a fool of her’, Martha went to Saint-Saturnin with a bleeding heart, resolved to make one last appeal. She remained there for two hours in the 
empty church, exhausting her litany of prayers, yearning for the ecstasy, torturing herself with the effort of seeking relief. Her humility prostrated her on the stone floor, then her revolt would haul her up 
again, her teeth clenched, her whole being wildly distended and breaking apart in the failure to seize and embrace anything but the emptiness of her passion. When she got to her feet and left, the sky 
seemed black. She could not feel the paving stones beneath her feet, and the narrow streets left her with the sensation of immense loneliness. She threw her hat and shawl on the table in the dining 
room, and went straight up to Abbe Faujas’s room. 

The priest sat at his little table deep in thought; his quill had dropped from his fingers. He opened the door to her, preoccupied; but when he saw her pale face before him and the burning resolution in 
her eyes, he made an angry gesture. 

‘What do you want?’ he asked. ‘Why have you come up here? ... Go back down and wait if you have something to say to me.’ 

She pushed him away and went in without a word. 

He hesitated for a second, fighting the brutal instinct which was already making him raise his hand. He remained standing, facing her, leaving the door wide open. 

‘What do you want?’ he asked. ‘I’m busy.’ 

She went and closed the door. Then, alone with him, she drew nearer. Finally she spoke: 

‘| have to talk to you.’ 


She had sat down, looking round the room, at the narrow bed, the humble chest of drawers, the large Christ in black wood, whose sudden appearance against the bareness of the wall made her give 
alittle shiver. An icy stillness descended from the ceiling. The hearth under the mantelpiece was empty, with not even a pinch of ashes. 

‘You will take cold,’ said the priest, in a calmer voice. ‘Please let us go downstairs.’ 

‘No, | have to talk to you,’ she repeated. 

And, putting her hands together in the manner of a penitent confessing, she said: 

‘| owe you a great deal ... Before you arrived, | had no soul. You were the one who wished for my salvation. It's through you that | have known the only joys in my life. You are my saviour and my father. 
For the last five years | have lived only through you and by you.’ 

Her voice broke, she fell to her knees. He stopped her with a gesture. 

‘Well,’ she cried, ‘today | am suffering. | need your help ... Listen, Father. Do not leave me. You cannot abandon me in this way ... | am telling you that God does not hear me any more. | cannot feel 
him any more ... Have pity on me, | beg you. Counsel me, take me to that divine grace whose first blessings you introduced me to. Teach me what | must do to get better, to reach further into the love 
of God.’ 

‘You must pray,’ said the priest seriously. 

‘| have prayed, | have prayed for hours, with my head in my hands, seeking to dissolve in the depths of each word of adoration, and | have not found comfort, | have not felt the presence of God.’ 

‘You must pray, pray again, keep praying until God hears you and comes to dwell in you.’ 

She looked at him in anguish. 

‘So,’ she said, ‘is prayer all there is? Can you do nothing for me?’ 

‘Nothing,’ he declared harshly. 

She raised her trembling hands in a desperate impulse, her throat swollen with anger. But she contained herself. She faltered: 

‘Your heaven is closed to me. You have led me to this point and | have met a blank wall ... | was at peace, | was contented, you remember, when you arrived. | lived in my little house without any 
desire, without any curiosity. And you, you awoke me with words which made my heart turn over. You, you let me enter again into my lost youth ... Oh, you don’t know what joy you gave me at the 
beginning! It was a warmth in me, a sweet warmth which spread through my body and soul. | listened to my heart. My hope was immense. At forty, that seemed to me ridiculous sometimes, and | 
smiled; then | forgave myself because | was so happy. But now | want the rest of that promised happiness. This can’t be all there is. There is something else, isn’t there? Please believe me, this constant 
yearning that is burning me and putting me in agony is exhausting me. | have to make haste now that my health is failing; | don’t want to be duped ... That’s not all there is, tell me that’s not all there 
is.’ 

Abbe Faujas remained impassive, while these passionate words flowed out of her. 

‘There’s nothing, nothing!’ she went on angrily. ‘So you have deceived me ... Down there on the terrace you promised me the heavens in those nights full of stars. | accepted. | sold myself, | delivered 
myself up to it. | was mad in that first tenderness of prayer ... Today the deal is no longer on. | shall go back into my house and recover my quiet life. | shall turn everyone out, organize my home, mend 
the linen in my usual place on the terrace ... Yes, | enjoyed my mending. Sewing did not tire me ... And | want Désirée beside me on her little bench; she used to laugh and make her dolls, the dear 
innocent girl.’ 

She broke down sobbing. 

‘| want my children ... They looked after me. When they weren't there any more | went mad. | began to live badly ... Why did you take them away from me? ... They left one by one and the house has 
become strange to me. My heart was no longer in it. | was happy to leave it for an afternoon; then in the evening when | returned | felt as if | was coming back among strangers. Even the furniture 
seemed hostile and unwelcoming. | hated the house ... But I'll go and fetch them, the poor children. They will make everything different here as soon as they arrive ... Oh, if only | could sleep my 
innocent sleep again!’ 

She became more and more excited. The priest attempted to calm her by a means that had often worked for him. 

‘Come now, be reasonable, my dear lady,’ he said seeking to take hold of her hands and fold them between his own. 

‘Don't touch me!’ she cried, backing away. ‘I don’t want you ... When you hold me | am as weak as a child. The warmth of your hands makes me timid ... | should have to start all over again tomorrow; 
for | can no longer live, you see, and you only bring me peace for an hour.’ 

Her mood had darkened. She said softly: 

‘No, |am damned now. Never will | love my house again. And if the children came, they would ask for their father ... Oh, you know that’s what is suffocating me ... | shall only be forgiven when | have 
confessed my crime to a priest.’ 

And falling to her knees: 

‘lam to blame. That is why God has turned his face from me.’ 

But Abbe Faujas tried to lift her to her feet. 

‘Be quiet!’ he said vehemently. ‘I cannot receive your confession here. Come to Saint-Saturnin tomorrow.’ 

‘Father have pity on me,’ she went on, pleading with him. ‘Tomorrow | shall be too feeble.’ 

forbid you to speak.’ His voice grew louder. ‘I don’t want to know, | shall turn my head and not listen, | shall cover my ears.’ 

He took a step back, his arms stretched out as if to prevent the confession on Martha’s lips. Both looked at each other for an instant in silence, in the unspoken anger of their complicity. 

‘It's not a priest who will be listening to you,’ he added in a more subdued tone. ‘I am only a man, who will judge and condemn you.’ 

A man!’ she echoed, wildly. ‘Well, that would be better. I'd prefer a man.’ 

She got up and went on feverishly: 

‘lam not confessing, | am telling you what | have done wrong. After the children, | let their father go. The poor man never beat me! | was the one who was mad. | felt burns all over my body and | 
scratched them, | needed the cold of the tiles to soothe them. And then after each crisis | was so ashamed to see myself naked in front of everybody that | did not dare say anything. If you only knew 
what terrible nightmares cast me down on the floor! Hell itself was whirling round my head. The poor man made me feel so sorry with his teeth chattering. He was afraid of me. When you were not there 
any more he did not dare to come near me, he spent the night sitting on a chair.’ 

Abbe Faujas tried to interrupt. 

‘You are killing yourself,’ he said. ‘Do not stir up these memories. God will take account of what you have suffered.’ 

‘lam the one who sent him to Les Tulettes,’ she went on, gesturing him abruptly to be quiet. ‘You all told me he was mad ... Oh, how unbearable life is! | have always been terrified of going mad. When 
| was a child | felt as if someone was opening my skull and emptying my head. | had what felt like a block of ice behind my forehead. Well, that sensation of deathly cold, | have it again, I’ve always 
been afraid of going mad, always, always ... They took him away. | let them. | didn’t know what | was doing. But since that time | can’t close my eyes without seeing him there. That's what makes me 
behave so strangely, makes me sit staring for hours in the same place ... And | know that house, | can see it now with my own eyes. Uncle Macquart pointed it out to me. It’s all grey like a prison, with 
dark windows.’ 

She started choking. She wiped her lips with a handherchief and it came away spotted with blood. The priest, with his arms firmly folded, waited for the crisis to end. 

‘You know everything, don’t you?’ she ended, with a stammer. ‘l am a poor thing, | have sinned for you ... But give me life, give me joy, and | will enter into the divine happiness you promised me 
without any remorse.’ 

‘You are a liar,’ the priest said slowly. ‘I know nothing, | was unaware you had committed this crime.’ 

It was her turn to recoil, her hands together, faltering, fixing terrified eyes upon him. Then, raging, almost fainting, she whispered: 

‘Listen, Ovide, | love you and you know it, don’t you? | loved you the moment you arrived ... | didn’t tell you. | could see that you didn’t want that. But | knew very well that you guessed my feelings. | 
was satisfied, | hoped one day we could be happy, in a union that was divine ... So it was for you that | emptied the house. | crawled on my knees for you and was your handmaiden ... You surely 
cannot be cruel to the very last. You have consented to everything, you allowed me to be yours, to cast aside the obstacles that separated us. Remember all this, | beg you. Now that | am ill, abandoned, 
my heart bruised and my head empty, you cannot rebuff me ... We have not spoken of it in so many words, | know. But my love spoke for me and your silence answered. It’s the man | am talking to, 
not the priest. You said there was just a man here — well, | am talking to that man ... | love you, Ovide, | love you, and | am dying because of it.’ 

She was sobbing. Abbe Faujas had pulled himself up to his full height. He drew nearer to Martha and let her feel the full force of his contempt for women. 

‘Oh, wretched flesh!’ he said. ‘l was hoping you would see reason, that you would never come to speak of these shameful, filthy things ... Yes, it’s the everlasting struggle of evil against the power of 
the will. You are the temptation from below, the weakness, the Fall. A priest has no other adversary but you and you should be driven out of the church, impure and damned as you are.’ 

‘But | love you, Ovide,’ she stammered. ‘I love you, help me.’ 

‘| have already come too near you,’ he continued. ‘If | fail, it will be you, woman, who have taken away my strength by your desire alone. Get away from me, get thee behind me, you are Satan! | shall 
beat you to cast out the devil from your body.’ 

She had slid down and slumped against the wall, in abject terror, before the priest's menacing fist. Her hair was undone, a large white strand hung over her forehead. When, looking for help in the bare 
room, she caught sight of the black wooden Christ, she had enough strength to stretch out her hands towards Him, in a passionate gesture. 

‘Do not appeal to the cross,’ cried the priest, with a towering anger. ‘Jesus lived a life of chastity, and could die because of it.’ 

Madam Faujas came back, holding a large basket of provisions on her arm. She put it down quickly when she saw her son in this terrible temper. She took hold of his arm. 

‘Ovide, calm down, my child,’ she murmured, stroking him. 

And, turning to the devastated Martha with a look of thunder, she said: 

‘Can't you leave him alone? ... Since he wants nothing to do with you, at least don’t make him ill. Come now, downstairs. You cannot possibly stay here.’ 

Martha did not move. Madam Faujas had to pull her to her feet and push her out of the door. She scolded her, accusing her of waiting till she had gone out and made her promise not to upset the 
household any more with such scenes. Then she banged the door shut after her. Martha staggered downstairs. She was no longer crying. She was saying over and over again: ‘Francois will come 
back, Francois will turn them all out on the street.’ 


075 
THE Toulon coach which passed through Les Tulettes, where there was a staging-post, left Plassans at three o’clock. Martha, driven into action by a sudden thought, did not wish to waste a moment. 
She put on her shawl and her hat and ordered Rose to get ready straight away. 
‘| don’t know what's the matter with Madam,’ said the cook to Olympe ... ‘I think we are going away for a few days.’ 
Martha left the keys in the doors. She was in a hurry to leave. Olympe, who saw her off, tried vainly to find out where she was going and how many days she would be away. 
‘Well, you needn't worry,’ she said on the doorstep, in her friendly voice. ‘I'll look after everything. You will find it all in order on your return ... Take your time and do what you have to do. If you go to 
Marseilles, bring us back some fresh shellfish.’ 
And Martha had not turned the corner of the Rue Taravelle before Olympe had taken possession of the entire house. When Trouche came home he found his wife banging doors, ransacking the 
furniture, rummaging around, humming as she pocketed the objects she was stealing. 
‘She’s gone, and her old nag of a maid with her,’ she shouted to him, stretching out in an armchair. ‘Wouldn't it be good if they both ended up in a ditch! ... Never mind, we shall be pretty well off for a 
while. Oh, it’s good to be on our own, isn’t it, Honoré? Come here and give me a kiss for my pains! We are in our own house, we can do whatever we please.’ 
Meanwhile, Martha and Rose reached the Cours Sauvaire just as the Toulon coach was leaving. They were the only passengers. When the servant heard her mistress say to the driver that she would 
stop at Les Tulettes, she got in reluctantly. The coach had not even left the town before she was already grumbling, saying over and over sourly: 
‘And | thought you were going to be sensible at long last! There was me imagining we were going to Marseilles to see Sir Octave. We could have brought back some crayfish and some clams ... Well, 
| was wrong! You haven't changed, you always go to meet trouble, you don’t know what to do next to upset yourself.’ 


Martha, half fainting, had collapsed into a corner of the coach. She was no longer fighting the grief breaking her heart, and now a mortal weakness took possession of her. But the cook did not even 
look at her. 

‘What a nonsensical notion to go and see Sir!’ she continued. ‘That'll be a pretty sight and cheer you up, sure enough! We shan’t sleep for a week. If you are scared in the night I’m darned if I'll get up 
to look under the furniture ... I'd understand if it was going to do Sir any good. But he'll very likely scratch your eyes out and then do away with himself. | hope they won't let you in. It’s forbidden, 
anyhow. See, | shouldn’t have got into the coach, when you asked for Les Tulettes. Maybe you'd not have dared do such a stupid thing on your own.’ 

A sigh from Martha made her pause. She turned round to see her pale and struggling for breath, and her anger increased as she pulled down a window to let in some air. 

‘That's right, die on me now, will you? Wouldn't you be better in bed, looking after yourself? When | think how lucky you were to have nothing but loyal friends around you, and you didn’t even thank 
the good Lord! That's the truth, and you know it. Sir Curé, his mother, sister, even Sir Trouche, they do all they can for you. They'd go through fire for you, get up at all times of the day and night. | saw 
Madam Olympe weep, yes, weep, when you were ill the last time. And how do you thank them for their kindness? You hurt them, you leave in that underhand way to visit Sir, knowing it will make them 
very unhappy. For they can’t love Sir - he was so cruel to you ... Now shall | be honest with you, Madam? Marriage was no good to you, you have grown as wicked as Sir. Some days, you know, you 
are just as bad as him.’ 

She carried on like this until they got to Les Tulettes, defending the Faujas and the Trouches, accusing her mistress of every kind of villainy. She finished by saying: 

‘Those people would be very good masters if they had enough money to have servants! But fortune only favours the wicked.’ 

Martha, calmer now, did not answer. She looked vaguely at the skeletal trees as they passed along the road, the vast fields unfolding like pieces of brown cloth. Rose’s rebukes were lost in the bumping 
of the coach. 

At Les Tulettes Martha made her way to Uncle Macquart’s house, followed by the cook, tight-lipped and silent, shrugging her shoulders. 

‘What, is it you!’ cried her uncle, taken by surprise. ‘I thought you were on your sick bed. | was told you were ill ... Well, my dear, you don’t look very well ... Have you come to invite me to dinner?’ 

‘I'd like to see Frangois, Uncle,’ said Martha. 

‘Francois?’ echoed Macquart, looking her straight in the eyes. ‘You want to see Frangois? What a good wife you are. The poor boy has shouted for you long enough. | saw him from the bottom of my 
garden, beating the walls with his fists, calling your name ... Oh, so you’ve come to see him? | thought you’d all forgotten him over there.’ 

Big tears welled up in Martha’s eyes. 

‘It wouldn’t be easy to see him today,’ went on Macquart. ‘It'll soon be four o’clock. And besides | really don’t know if the director would give you permission. Mouret’s not been behaving himself for a 
while. He breaks everything, talks of setting the place on fire. My goodness! Madmen aren't always very easy to get on with.’ 

She listened, trembling. She was about to question her uncle but then she simply stretched her hands out to him. 

‘| beg you,’ she said. ‘I've come here on purpose. | absolutely must talk to Frangois today, right away ... You have friends in the place, you can get them to let me in.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ he muttered, without committing himself to anything definite. 

He looked extremely perplexed, not fully understanding the reason for this sudden trip, seeming to mull it over in his own mind, as if it were a private matter. He looked at the cook, who turned her back 
to him. Finally a thin smile appeared on his lips. 

‘Well, if that’s what you want,’ he muttered, ‘I'll try. Only remember this, that if your mother gets cross you can explain | wasn’t able to stop you ... I’m afraid you will do yourself harm. It’s not very 
pleasant, | can tell you.’ 

When they left, Rose categorically refused to go with them. She sat down by a fire of vine stumps that was burning in the wide hearth. 

‘| don’t need to go and have my eyes put out,’ she said sourly. ‘Sir wasn’t that good to me ... I’m staying here, I’d rather keep warm.’ 

‘Then it would be very nice if you got us a jug of mulled wine,’ Uncle Macquart whispered in her ear. ‘The wine and the sugar are there in the cupboard. We shall need it when we get back.’ 

Macquart did not let his niece in through the main gate of the asylum. He turned left and asked at a small low gate for Alexandre, the warden, with whom he exchanged a few quiet words. Then, without 
speaking, all three entered the interminable corridors. The warden led the way. 

‘ll wait here,’ said Macquart, stopping in a small yard. ‘Alexandre will go with you.’ 

‘| wanted to be on my own,’ said Martha, in a low voice. 

‘It won't be much fun for Madam,’ replied the warden with a quiet smile. ‘I’m already running a huge risk.’ 

He crossed a second yard and stopped outside a small door. Softly turning the key, he lowered his voice and said: 

‘Don't be afraid. He’s calmed down since this morning. We were able to take his straitjacket off ... If he gets angry, you will back out, won't you, and leave me alone with him?’ 

Martha went in, trembling, her throat dry. All she could see at first was a pile of clothes huddled in a corner against the wall. The daylight was fading, the hut was lit only by a cellar light which filtered 
through a grid in a window with wooden shutters. 

‘Hullo, old chap!’ Alexandre shouted to him in familiar tones, going over to tap Mouret on the shoulder. ‘I’m bringing you a visitor ... | hope you'll be nice to her.’ 

He came back and leaned against the door, arms at his sides, and kept his eyes fixed on the madman. Mouret had got up very slowly. He did not seem in the least surprised. 

‘Is that you, my girl?’ he asked in his quiet voice. ‘I've been expecting you. | was worried about the children.’ 

Martha, with knees shaking, looked at him anxiously, silenced by this affectionate welcome. Moreover he had not changed. He even looked healthier, he had put on weight and his beard was trimmed, 
his eyes clear. His old mannerisms, his old bourgeois self had returned. He rubbed his hands, winked his right eye, walked back and forth, chatting and joking as he did in the old days. 

‘I'm perfectly all right, my dear. We shall be able to go home ... You’ve come to fetch me, haven't you? ... Have you been looking after my lettuces? By Jove how those slugs love lettuces, the garden 
was eaten alive with them; but | know a way of killing them ... I’ve got plans, you'll see. We're not short of money, we can do what we like ... Tell me, you haven’t seen old Gautier from Saint-Eutrope 
while I've been away, have you? | bought thirty jars of rough wine for the harvest. | must go and see him ... Your memory is like a sieve.’ 

He continued to tease her, threatening her with his finger in a jocular way: 

‘| bet | find everything upside down. You don’t take care of anything. The tools are left lying about, the cupboards are all open, Rose dirties the rooms with her sweeping brush ... And what about Rose, 
why hasn't she come? Oh, what a woman! There’s one we shall never be able to do anything with. Do you know she wanted to kick me out one day. Yes, she did ... The house belongs to her, it’s quite 
ridiculous. But why don’t you tell me about the children? Désirée is still at her nurse’s, isn’t she? We'll go and give her a hug and ask if she’s all right. | want to take a trip to Marseilles too because 
Octave is a worry to me. Last time | saw him, | found him living a very dissolute life. And let's not mention Serge. He’s too good, he'll sanctify the whole family ... Oh, it does me good to talk about 
home.’ 

And he talked and talked, asking for news of each tree in his garden, dwelling on the smallest details concerning the house. He demonstrated extraordinary powers of memory about a host of small 
details. Martha was deeply touched by this display of zealous affection and felt he showed great tact in the care he took not to blame her at all, not even making the slightest allusion to what he had 
suffered. She was forgiven. She swore she would redeem her crime by becoming the submissive servant of this man who was so nobly disposed towards her. Her cheeks were wet with huge, silent 
tears, and she almost went down on her knees to cry out her thanks to him. 

‘Be careful,’ said the warder in her ear. ‘The look in his eyes is worrying.’ 

‘But he’s not mad!’ she stammered. ‘I swear he’s not mad! | have to talk to the director. | want to take him away immediately.’ 

‘Be careful,’ repeated the warder roughly, pulling her away. 

Mouret, in the middle of chatting, had just turned in on himself, like an animal that has been beaten. He fell to the floor. Then he walked nimbly on all fours around the wall. 

‘Oo-hoo!’ he howled. 

With a bound he got up and then fell again on his side. There followed a terrible scene. He twisted and turned like a worm, bruised his face with his fists, tore at his flesh with his nails. Soon he was 
half naked, his clothes in tatters, crushed, bruised, and moaning. 

‘Get out, Madam!’ cried the warder. 

Martha was rooted to the spot. It was her own self she could see on that floor. That was how she had thrown herself on to the tiled floor of her bedroom, how she scratched, how she beat herself. And 
she even recognized her own voice. Mouret moaned just like her. She was the one who was responsible for this wretched creature. 

‘He's not mad!’ she stammered. ‘He can’t be mad! ... That would be too dreadful. I'd rather die.’ 

The warder, seizing her bodily, pushed her outside the door but she remained there, her ear pressed to the wood. 

She could hear the noise of a fight in the hut as if someone was killing a pig. Then a dull thud, like a parcel of wet laundry being dropped. A deathly silence ensued. When the warder came out again, 
it was almost night. She could see nothing but a black hole through the half-open door. 

‘Goddammit, you are a strange one, saying he’s not mad! He nearly had my thumb off, he had it between his teeth ... Now we shan’t hear anything from him for several hours.’ 

As he took her back, he went on: 

‘You don’t know how cunning they are in here. They act nice for hours at a time, tell you stories that seem sensible, and then, without any warning, out of the blue, they leap at your throat ... | could 
see that just now he was working up to something when he was talking about his children; his eyes were rolling round.’ 

When Martha met Uncle Macquart again in the small yard, she repeated feverishly in a slow, broken voice: 

‘He’s mad, he’s mad!’ 

‘He’s mad, no doubt about that,’ laughed her uncle. ‘Did you expect to find him young and strong? Obviously they haven't put him in here for no reason ... Anyway it’s not a healthy place to be. A couple 
of hours and I’d go mad too.’ 

He studied her out of the comer of his eye, watching her for the slightest nervous tremor. Then in his affable manner: 

‘Would you like to go and see your grandmother?’ 

Martha looked terrified, and hid her head in her hands. 

‘That wouldn't be any trouble,’ he said. ‘Alexandre would have been glad to ... She’s there next door; she’s very gentle. Isn't that right, Alexandre? She’s never given anyone in the house any bother? 
She sits there looking straight in front of her the whole time. She hasn't moved for twelve years ... Anyway, since you don’t want to see her...’ 

As the warden took his leave, he invited him to come and have a glass of mulled wine, giving him a conspicuous wink that seemed to persuade Alexandre to accept. They had to hold Martha up, her 
legs giving way at each step. When they arrived, they were carrying her, her face convulsed, eyes open, stiffened in one of these nervous crises which held her for several hours as though she were 
dead. 

‘There, what did | tell you?’ cried Rose when she saw them. ‘What a state she’s in! And how are we going to get back? My God, can you believe anyone has a head put together so queer as that? Sir 
should have strangled her, that would have taught her a lesson!’ 

‘Too bad,’ said Uncle Macquart, ‘I'll put her in my bed. It won’t hurt us to spend the night beside the fire.’ 

He pulled back a curtain made of cotton fabric to reveal an alcove with a bed. Rose, grumbling, went to help her mistress get undressed. ‘All we can do is put a warm brick in for her feet,’ she said. 
‘Now she’s asleep, we can have a drink,’ laughed her uncle with his great wolfish laugh. ‘It smells devilish good, your mulled wine, Mother!’ 

‘| put in a lemon | found on the mantelpiece,’ said Rose. 

‘Quite right! I've got everything here. When | cook a rabbit, | do it properly, you may rely upon it.’ 

He had pulled the table over to the fire. He sat down between the cook and Alexandre, pouring the hot wine into large yellow mugs. 

‘Goddammit!’ he cried, having appreciatively swallowed two mouthfuls. He smacked his lips. ‘That’s a fine mulled wine! Ha! You know how to make it. It’s better than mine. You must give me your 
recipe.’ 

Rose, calm now, tickled by these compliments, started to laugh. The fire of vine-stubs blazed red and threw out great heat. The mugs were refilled. 

‘So,’ said Macquart leaning on his elbows to look straight at the cook, ‘did my niece come here just like that, on an impulse?’ 

‘Don't talk to me about it,’ she replied. ‘It'll make me angry ... Madam is going mad, just like Sir. She doesn’t know who she likes or doesn’t like ... | think she quarrelled with Sir Curé before she left. | 
heard them shouting at one another.’ 


The uncle gave a coarse laugh. 

‘They used to get on pretty well,’ he muttered. 

‘No doubt but nothing lasts if you've got a brain like Madam’s ... | bet she’s missing the beatings Sir used to give her in the night. We found the stick in the garden.’ 

He studied her more carefully, saying between two mouthfuls of mulled wine: 

‘Perhaps she was coming to fetch Francois.’ 

‘Heaven preserve us!’ cried Rose, looking terrified. ‘Sir would go berserk in the house. He'd kill us all ... That’s my biggest fear, you know. | am always scared he'll come back one of these nights and 
murder the lot of us. When | think of that | can’t sleep easy in my bed. | imagine | am seeing him come in through the window with his hair standing up on end and his eyes blazing like matches.’ 
Macquart was delighted; he banged his mug noisily on the table. 

‘That would be funny, that would be funny,’ he repeated. ‘He must hate you all, especially the curé, who has taken his place. He’d gobble him up, that curé, although he’s such a big chap, for madmen 
are terribly strong, they say ... What do you say, Alexandre, can’t you just see poor old Francois jumping on him? He would clean the place up - what a treat that would be!’ 

And he winked at the warder, who was calmly drinking his mulled wine, and nodding agreement. 

‘I'm only saying that for a joke,’ Macquart said, seeing the terrified looks that Rose was sending in his direction. 

At that moment, Martha was twisting and turning furiously behind the curtain. They had to hold her still for several minutes so that she didn’t fall. When she had stretched out again in her corpse-like 
stiffness, her uncle went back to warm his backside in front of the brazier, thinking aloud, and not thinking what he was saying: 

‘She’s not a very easy woman.’ 

Then suddenly he enquired: 

‘What do the Rougons say about all these goings-on? They are on the priest's side, aren't they?’ 

‘Sir was not so nice to them that they're sorry he’s gone,’ replied Rose. ‘He didn’t know what to do next to annoy them.’ 

‘He was quite right about that,’ Uncle Macquart said. ‘They are skinflints. When you think they wouldn’t ever buy that cornfield opposite. That would have been a marvellous deal and | would have 
overseen it ... Felicity’s the one whose nose would be put out if she saw Frangois back again!’ 

He gave another laugh and took a turn around the table. And relighting his pipe as if to wind up the conversation, he winked at Alexandre once more: 

‘We mustn't forget the time, my boy. I'll come back with you ... Martha seems to have settled down now. Rose can lay the table while she’s waiting ... You must be hungry, aren’t you, Rose? Since you 
have to spend the night here you'll have something to eat with me.’ 

He went off with the warder. After half an hour he had not returned. The cook, bored with waiting there on her own, opened the door, and leaned over the terrace, looking at the empty road in the clear 
night. As she went back in she thought she could see on the other side of the road two black forms standing in the middle of a path behind a hedge. 

‘It looks like her uncle,’ she thought. ‘He seems to be talking to a priest.’ 

A few minutes later Macquart arrived. That rascal of an Alexandre had been telling him tales the whole time, he said. 

‘Wasn't it you just now with a priest?’ asked Rose. 

‘Me, with a priest!’ he cried. ‘Oh, where the devil did you dream up that? There is no priest round here.’ 

He rolled his small bright eyes. Then, apparently unhappy with this lie, he went on: 

‘Well, there’s Abbe Fenil but he might as well not be here. He never goes out.’ 

‘Abbe Fenil’s not up to much,’ said the cook. 

Then Uncle Macquart got cross. 

‘Why not up to much? He does a lot of good here. He’s a good chap ... Very good. He’s worth a heap more than a whole lot of priests who cause trouble.’ 

But his anger suddenly subsided. He started to laugh seeing that Rose was looking at him in surprise. 

‘What's it to me, after all?’ he muttered. ‘You are right, all priests are tarred with the same brush. Hypocrites, the lot of em ... | know now who you must have seen me with. | met the woman from the 
grocery; she was wearing a black dress, you must have thought it was a soutane.’ 

Rose made an omelette and Macquart put a slab of cheese on the table. They had not finished eating when Martha sat up with the astonished look of a person who has awoken in an unknown bed. 
When she pushed back her hair and remembered where she was, she jumped up, saying she wanted to leave straight away. Macquart seemed very cross at her waking. 

‘Impossible, you can’t go back to Plassans this evening,’ he said. ‘You are shivery and you have a fever, you will fall ill on the way. Get some rest. Tomorrow we'll see. Anyway, there’s no coach.’ 
‘You can take me in your cart,’ she answered. 

‘No, | don’t want to do that, | can’t.’ 

Martha, who was dressing in feverish haste, declared that she’d walk to Plassans rather than spend the night at Les Tulettes. Her uncle turned it over in his mind. He had locked the door and slipped 
the key into his pocket. He begged his niece, threatened her, made up fibs while she finished putting on her hat, without listening to him. 

‘If you think you will make her give in!’ said Rose, calmly eating up her piece of cheese. ‘She'd rather get through the window. Harness your horse, you may as well.’ 

Macquart after a short silence, shrugged, shouting angrily: 

‘| couldn't care less anyway! Let her be ill, if she insists! | wanted to avoid an accident ... Oh well, what's it to me? Whatever will be, will be. I'll drive you.’ 

They had to carry Martha to the cart; she was trembling, in the throes of a terrible fever. Her uncle threw an old coat over her shoulders. He clacked his tongue gently and off they went. 

‘| don’t mind a bit going to Plassans tonight,’ he said. ‘Quite the contrary! ... You can have a good time in Plassans.’ 

It was about ten o’clock. The sky was full of rain with an orange light that lit up the road. All along the way, Macquart leaned out, peering into the ditch and behind the hedges. Rose asked him what he 
was looking for and he replied he had descended from the wolves of La Seille. He had recovered his good humour. A few miles from Plassans it started to rain, a cold, hard rain. Macquart swore. Rose 
almost came to blows with her mistress who was in agonies under the coat. When they finally arrived the sky had turned blue again. 

‘Are you going to the Rue Balande?’ asked Macquart. 

‘Of course,’ said Rose, surprised by the question. 

He explained then that Martha seemed to him very ill and perhaps it would be better to take her to her mother’s. However, after some hesitation, he agreed to stop his horse outside the Mourets’ house. 
Martha had not even taken her key but Rose luckily found hers in her pocket. However, when she tried to open the door, it did not give. The Trouches must have bolted it. She banged on it with her fist 
without eliciting any sound except a faint echo in the large hall. 

‘No point carrying on like that,’ said Macquart, with a wide grin. ‘They won’t come downstairs, it'd be too much trouble ... Well, there you are stuck outside the door of your own house, children. My first 
idea was best, you see. We must take the dear girl to the Rougons. She will be better off there than in her own bedroom, I’m certain of it.’ 

Felicity uttered a shriek of despair when she saw her daughter at that time of night, soaked to the skin and half-dead. She put her to bed on the second floor, disturbed the entire house, got all the 
servants up. When she had calmed down a little and was sitting by Martha’s bedside she asked them to explain what had happened. 

‘How has this come about? How is it that you have brought her back in this state?’ 

Macquart, in his most genial voice, told her all about the ‘dear child’s’ journey. He protested that he had done all he could to prevent her from going anywhere near Frangois. He ended up appealing to 
Rose for corroboration, as he could see Felicity studying him carefully and suspiciously. The latter continued to shake her head. 

‘It's a very peculiar story,’ she muttered. ‘There’s something | don’t understand.’ 

She knew Macquart of old and could tell by the secret delight which made the corners of his eyelids crinkle that he was up to something fishy. ‘You’re an odd woman,’ he said, working up his anger in 
order to escape this cross-examination. ‘You always think the most fantastic things are going on. | can’t tell you what | don’t know ... | love Martha more than you do, I’ve never acted against her 
interests. I'll go and fetch the doctor if you like.’ Madam Rougon stared at him. She interrogated Rose at length but learned nothing. Whatever the case, she seemed very happy to have her daughter 
there with her. She made acid remarks about people who let you die of hunger outside your own door and did not bother to open it. Martha, her head thrown back on the pillow, was dying. 


076 
IN the hut at Les Tulettes it was blackest night. An icy draught brought Mouret out of the cataleptic stupor he had been thrown into by the crisis that evening. Crouched against the wall, he remained 
motionless for a moment, his eyes open, rolling his head gently on the cold stone, moaning like a child who is waking up from his sleep. But such a damp draught cut across his legs that he got up and 
looked around. Facing him he could see the door of the hut wide open. 
‘She’s left the door open,’ said the madman aloud. ‘I expect she’s waiting for me. | must go.’ 
He went out and came back in again, patting his clothes in the manner of a level-headed man who is afraid he has forgotten something. Then he shut the door carefully behind him. He strolled across 
the first courtyard in a leisurely way, like any honest citizen out for a walk. As he went into the second courtyard, he saw a guard who seemed to be watching. He stopped and took stock a moment. 
But when the guard disappeared he crossed the yard to another gate which was open and led out into the country. He shut it again behind him, without surprise and without hurrying. 
‘But she’s a good wife to me, | must say,’ he murmured. ‘She must have heard me calling her ... It’s getting late. I’m going home, then they won't be worried back there.’ 
He started down a path. It seemed to him quite natural to be out in the fields. After a hundred yards he forgot all about Les Tulettes that he had left behind him. He thought he was coming back from a 
vine-grower from whom he had bought fifty barrels of wine. As he reached a crossroads where five roads met, he recognized where he was. He began to chuckle to himself, saying: 
‘How silly | am. | was going to go up the hill in the direction of Saint-Eutrope. But it’s the road to the left | need ... A good hour and a half and I'll be in Plassans.’ 
Then, in cheerful mood, he followed the main road, looking at each milestone as if it were an old friend. He stopped to look with interest at fields, country houses. The sky was the colour of ash, lit by 
large rosy streaks, like the pale reflections of a dying furnace. Heavy drops of rain began to fall. The wind was blowing from the east, and it was full of rain. 
‘The devil of it!’ said Mouret, looking at the sky with concern. ‘I mustn't dally, there’s going to be a real downpour! I'll never get to Plassans before the rain comes. And besides | haven’t got very much 
on.’ 
And he drew across his chest the thick grey woollen coat that he had reduced to shreds in Les Tulettes. He had a deep bruise on his jaw and felt it with his hand, without being conscious of the sharp 
pain he felt there. The highway was deserted. He met nothing but a small cart trundling lazily down a hill. The driver, who was sleeping, did not return his friendly greeting. It was at the Pont de la Viorne 
that the downpour came. He found the wet unpleasant and went down under the bridge to shelter, grumbling that he couldn't bear it, that nothing ruined your clothes so much as that and that if he had 
known he would have brought his umbrella. He stayed there a good half-hour, enjoying the sound of the streaming water. Then when the shower was over, he climbed up to the road again, and finally 
reached Plassans. He went to great lengths to avoid the muddy puddles. 
It was nearly midnight. By Mouret’s calculations it was not quite eight o’clock. He crossed the empty streets, worried at having made his wife wait so long. 
‘She must be wondering why I’m late,’ he thought. ‘Dinner will be cold ... Rose won't be very pleased to see me!’ 
He had reached the Rue Balande. He was outside the door. 
‘Bother,’ he exclaimed, ‘I haven't got my keys.’ 
But he did not knock. The kitchen window was dark, and none of the other windows on the front seemed to be lit either. The madman was beset with suspicion. With an instinct that was entirely animal, 
he sniffed danger. He drew back into the shadow of the neighbouring houses and studied the front of the house again; then he appeared to come to a decision, and went round by the Impasse des 
Chevillottes. But the small garden gate was bolted. So, seized by a sudden rage, he threw himself with prodigious strength against it, and, damaged by the damp, it split in two. He was bewildered by 
the violence of the break, not knowing why he’d just smashed it, and he tried to repair it by piecing it together again. 
‘That was a silly thing to do, when it was so easy to knock!’ he muttered with sudden compunction. ‘A new door will cost me at least thirty francs.’ 
He was in the garden. He looked up and seeing the bedroom brightly lit, he believed his wife was going to bed. That caused him great astonishment. He must have fallen asleep under the bridge while 
he was waiting for the shower to be over. It must be very late. And indeed the windows in the neighbours’ houses, Sir Rastoil’s, as well as those of the sub-prefecture, were black. His eyes travelled 
back to the second floor when he saw the gleam of a lamp behind the thick curtains in Abbe Faujas’s room. It was like a fiery eye lit up at the front of the house, blazing at him. He pressed his burning 


hands to his temples, losing his reason, reeling in the horrendous memory of some vanished nightmare, where nothing was clear, and where for him and his loved ones there stirred the threat of an old 
danger that had slowly increased and grown more terrifying; the house would be swallowed up if he didn’t save it. 

‘Martha, Martha, where are you?’ he faltered in a subdued voice. ‘Come out and bring the children with you.’ 

He searched for Martha in the garden. But he couldn’t recognize the garden any more. It seemed to him bigger and emptier and greyer, like a cemetery. The box hedge had gone, the lettuces were no 
longer there, the fruit trees seemed to have moved. He retraced his steps and got down on his knees to see if it was the slugs which had devoured everything. The box trees especially, the death of 
this high green hedge cut him to the quick, as if it were a living part of the house. So who had killed the box? What scythe had passed there, razing everything? Everything, even the little clumps of 
violets he had planted at the bottom of the terrace had been dug up. At the sight of this devastation, a soft moaning began in his throat. 

‘Martha, Martha, where are you?’ he called again. 

He looked for her in the small greenhouse, to the right of the terrace. The little greenhouse was piled high with the dry corpses of the tall box bushes. They were stacked up in bundles, in the midst of 
the trunks of the fruit trees lying here and there like limbs that had been cut off. In a corner the cage that had housed Désirée’s birds was hanging pathetically on a nail, with its door broken and bits of 
wire sticking out of it. Paralysed with fear, the madman took a step back, as if he had opened the door of a vault. Muttering to himself, his blood rising, he went up on the terrace and prowled around 
outside the closed door and windows. His increasing anger made his limbs as supple as an animal's. He crouched down, crept along quietly and looked for some crack he might squeeze into. The 
cellar window was wide enough. He slid in with the agility of a cat, scratching the wall with his fingernails. Finally he was inside the house. 

The cellar was only on the latch. He advanced through the dense darkness of the hall, feeling the walls each side, and pushed open the kitchen door. The matches were on the left on a wooden shelf. 
He went straight to this shelf, struck a match to give himself enough light to take a lamp from the mantelpiece, without breaking anything. Then he looked around. There must have been some big meal 
that evening. The kitchen was in a mess, as if there had been feasting: plates, serving dishes, dirty glasses littered the table. Saucepans, still warm, were piled up in the sink, lay on the chairs and the 
floor; a coffee pot, forgotten on the edge of a lighted stove, was still boiling, tilted like a drunk. Mouret set the coffee pot the right way up again and tidied away the pans; he sniffed at them and at the 
remains of alcohol in the glasses, counted the dishes and the plates, grumbling more loudly than ever. This was not the clean, cool kitchen of a retired businessman; the food from an entire inn had 
been consumed there; this gluttonous mess reeked of indigestion. 

‘Martha, Martha!’ he said again coming back into the hall, his lamp in his hand. ‘Answer me, tell me where they have locked you up? We must leave, leave straight away.’ 

He looked for her in the dining room. The two cupboards to the right and left of the stove were open. A brown paper bag of sugar on the edge of one of the shelves had burst and the sugar was trickling 
on to the floor. Above that he could see a bottle of cognac without a top on, plugged with a rag. He climbed on a chair to inspect the cupboards. They were half empty. The bottles of fruit preserved in 
brandy were all opened and begun simultaneously, the open pots of jam had been tasted, the fruit bitten into, the provisions of all kinds had been nibbled and spoiled, as if an army of rats had been at 
them. Since he could not find Martha in the cupboards he searched everywhere behind the curtains, under the table; there were bones there amongst the crumbs of wasted bread. Syrupy stains had 
been left from the bottoms of glasses on the oilcloth. So he went across the passage and looked for her in the drawing room. But as soon as he got through the door, he stopped short. This wasn’t his 
home. The lilac wallpaper, the carpet with red flowers on, the new armchairs covered with cerise damask astonished him. He was afraid he had come to the wrong house, and shut the door again. 
‘Martha, Martha!’ he stammered again in desperation. 

He had returned to the middle of the hall to think, unable to quieten the hoarse breathing that swelled in his throat. Where was he then, that he did not recognize any of the rooms? Who had transformed 
his house in this way? His memories were submerged. All he could see were two shades sliding through the hall: at first they were two black shadows, poor, polite, self-effacing; then they turned into 
two drunken, disreputable figures, laughing horribly. He raised the lamp with its flickering wick; the shadows grew bigger, lengthening along the walls, spread up into the stairwell, filled and consumed 
the entire house. Something foul, something decomposing in there had rotted the woodwork, rusted the iron, made cracks in the walls. He could hear the house crumbling, like plaster that had fallen 
with the damp, melting like a block of salt in warm water. 

Upstairs clear laughter rang out, making his hair stand on end. He put the lamp down on the floor and went up to look for Martha, on all fours, without making a noise, lightly and softly as a wolf. When 
he was on the first floor landing he crouched down outside the bedroom door. A ray of light showed under the door. Martha must be on her way to bed. 

‘Oh, that’s nice!’ came Olympe’s voice. ‘Their bed is really cosy. See how you sink into it, Honoré. I've got feathers up to my eyes.’ 

She was laughing, stretching, diving under the covers. 

‘Shall | tell you something?’ she went on. ‘Well, ever since | came to this house, I’ve wanted to sleep in this cosy bed ... | was dying to, | tell you! | couldn't see that great gawk of a landlady tucked up, 
without a crazy longing to turf her out and put myself in her place ... You get warm straight away! | feel as if | am wrapped up in cotton wool.’ 

Trouche, who was still up, was fiddling with scent bottles in the bathroom. 

‘She’s got all sorts of perfumes,’ he muttered. 

‘Well,’ Olympe continued, ‘since she isn’t here, we can enjoy the luxury of all this! There’s no danger of her coming to disturb us; I’ve bolted the doors ... You'll catch cold, Honoré.’ 

He was opening all the drawers, and feeling around among the underwear. 

‘Put this on,’ he said, throwing Olympe a nightdress. ‘It's covered in lace. I've always dreamed of sleeping with a woman who has got lace on ... I’m going to put on this red bandana ... Did you change 
the sheets?’ 

‘My goodness, no | didn't,’ she replied. ‘I didn’t think of it; they are still clean ... She’s very careful about personal cleanliness, I’m not concerned about that.’ 

And as Trouche was finally getting into bed, she shouted to him: 

‘Bring the grog over to the bedside table! We aren’t going to get out of bed to drink it at the other side of the bedroom ... There, darling, my great big man, we are like real property owners.’ 

They had stretched out side by side, with the eiderdown up to their chins, basking in its soft warmth. 

‘| ate well this evening,’ said Trouche softly after a silence. 

‘And drank!’ added Olympe with a laugh. ‘I feel good; | can see things are changing ... What’s annoying is that Maman is always on our backs; she was so bossy today. | can’t move a step in the house 
... There’s no point in the landlady going if Maman stays here acting like a policeman. It spoiled my day.’ 

‘Doesn't the priest think about leaving?’ asked Trouche, after another silence. ‘If they make him bishop, he'll have to leave the house to us.’ 

‘We don’t know,’ she said crossly. ‘Maman thinks perhaps she can keep it ... We should be so well off on our own! I’d put the landlady in my brother’s room upstairs; I’d tell her it's healthier ... Pass me 
the glass, Honoré.’ 

Both drank and snuggled down under the blankets. 

‘Huh!’ went on Trouche. ‘It wouldn’t be easy to get them out; but we could always try ... | think the priest would already have moved if he hadn’t been worried the landlady would make a fuss and feel 
abandoned ... | want to work on her. |’ll tell her some tales to get her to chuck them out.’ 

He had another drink. 

‘Supposing | started making up to her, eh darling?’ 

‘Oh no,’ Olympe cried, starting to giggle as though she were being tickled. ‘You're too old, you’re not handsome enough. | wouldn't care at all but she wouldn't have you, that’s for sure ... Let me take 
care of it. I'll think up some scheme. I'll get rid of Maman and Ovide because they are so nasty to us.’ 

‘Anyway, if you don’t manage to,’ he murmured, ‘I'll tell everyone that we found the priest in bed with the landlady. That'll cause such a scandal he'll have to move.’ 

Olympe sat up in bed. 

‘Well, that’s a good idea! We must start tomorrow. Before the month is out the house'll be ours ... I'll give you a kiss for your efforts.’ 

They were having a lovely time. They planned how to arrange the furniture; they would move the chest of drawers, bring up two chairs from the drawing room. Their words got steadily more indistinct. 
Silence reigned. 

‘Now you are off!’ Olympe exclaimed. ‘You snore with your eyes open. Let me lie on my front, then at least | can finish my novel. I’m not sleepy.’ 

She got up, rolled his bulk over against the wall and began to read. But at the first page she turned her head anxiously in the direction of the door. She thought she could hear a strange groaning noise 
in the corridor. Then she got angry. 

‘You know perfectly well | don’t like jokes like that,’ she said, poking her husband with her elbow. ‘Don’t pretend to be a wolf ... It sounds as if there’s a wolf at the door. Well, you carry on, if you think 
it's funny. You are a real nuisance.’ 

And she plunged back into her novel, furious, after sucking the slice of lemon from her drink. 

Mouret with a swift movement got up from the door against which he had been crouching. He went up to the second floor to kneel down outside Abbe Faujas’s door, raising himself to the height of the 
keyhole. He choked back Martha’s name, and eagerly scanned the corners of the bedroom to be sure she wasn’t being hidden there. The great bare room was full of dark shadows, a little lamp placed 
on the edge of the table cast a small circle of light on to the floor. The priest, who was writing, was nothing but a black shape in the middle of the yellow. Having searched behind the chest of drawers, 
behind the curtains, Mouret’s eyes had come to a halt at the iron bedstead, on which the priest's hat lay, like a woman’s hair. Martha must be in the bed. The Trouches had said that she slept there 
now. But seeing the cold bed with the sheets pulled up, it looked like a gravestone. His eyes got used to the dark. Abbe Faujas must have heard a noise for he glanced towards the door. When the 
madman saw the calm face of the priest his eyes reddened, a slight foam appeared on the corner of his lips; he repressed a howl and went off down the stairs on all fours through the passages, 
whimpering: 

‘Martha, Martha!’ 

He searched for her in the whole house. In Rose’s room that was empty. In the Trouches’ rooms that were full of what had been moved out of the other rooms. In the old bedrooms where the children 
had slept, he sobbed when his hand encountered a pair of little bootees with holes in, that Désirée had worn. Taking the utmost care, he went up, came down again, leaned on the banisters, felt his 
way round the rooms without bumping into anything, all with the extraordinary agility of a cautious madman. Soon there was no corner of the house from cellar to attic that he had not inspected. Martha 
was not in the house and nor were the children. Rose wasn’t there either. The house was empty, the house might as well fall down. 

Mouret sat on the stairs, between the first and second floor. He repressed the loud breathing which swelled his chest despite himself. He waited with folded arms, his back leaning against the rails, his 
eyes open to the night, fixated on the idea that was maturing steadily in his brain. His senses were so tuned that he picked up the slightest little sounds in the house. Down below him Trouche was 
snoring. Olympe turned the pages of her novel, with a faint rustle of her fingers on the paper. On the second floor Abbe Faujas’s pen made a tiny noise like the scratching of an insect, while in the room 
next door the sleeping Madam Faujas seemed to be keeping time to his squeaky tune with her deep breathing. An hour went by, Mouret’s ears were pricked. It was Olympe who was the first to fall 
asleep. He heard her novel fall to the floor. Then Abbe Faujas put down his pen and took off his clothes and he heard the discreet rustling of slippers. Clothes slipped off softly and there was not even 
a creak as he got into bed. The whole house had retired for the night. But the madman sensed by the sound of the priest's light breathing that he was not asleep. Gradually the sound of that breathing 
got louder. The whole house slept. 

Mouret waited another half-hour. He still listened very attentively as if he had heard the four people lying there descend more and more heavily into the torpor of deep sleep. The house, crushed in the 
darkness, was abandoning itself. Then he rose and went as far as the hall. He grumbled: 

‘Martha isn’t there any more, the house isn’t there any more, nothing’s there any more.’ 

He opened the door into the garden and went down to the little greenhouse. There he methodically moved the dried branches of the box trees; he carried huge armfuls up to the doors of the Trouches 
and the Faujas. As he needed a good light, he went and lit all the lamps in the kitchen and came back to put them on the tables in the rooms, on the landings on the stairs, along the corridors. Then he 
transported the rest of the box wood. The pile rose higher than the doors. But as he made the last journey he noticed the windows. Then he retumed to get the fruit trees and built a pyre under the 
windows, cleverly arranging it so that the draught would get in and ignite a successful blaze. The pyre looked rather small to him. 

‘Nothing's left,’ he repeated. ‘There must be nothing left.’ 

Something occurred to him. He went down in the cellar, and began making more trips again. Now he brought up the stock of fuel for the winter: the coal, the vine sticks, the logs. The pyre under the 
windows was growing. Every little armful of vines that he put in the right place gave him an ever greater thrill of satisfaction. Then he placed what was combustible in the other rooms on the ground 
floor, left a pile in the hall, another in the kitchen. He finished by tipping up the furniture and pushing it into a big heap. It had taken just an hour to accomplish this hard task. Barefoot, and with his arms 
full, he had hurried to and fro and carted it all so carefully, he had not been so clumsy as to drop a single log . He seemed endowed with a new lease of life, where extraordinary movements were 
completely natural to him. In his own fixed idea of himself he was very strong and clever. 


When everything was ready, he enjoyed his creation for a moment. He went from pile to pile, pleased with the square construction of the pyres, walked around each one, clapping his hands gently with 
an expression of supreme satisfaction. A few pieces of coal having fallen on the stairs, he went to fetch a sweeping brush, and cleaned the black dust off the steps. Thus he finished his inspection, like 
a careful householder who believes he has to do things properly, in an orderly fashion. His delight made him gradually more fearful. He bent down and found himself on all fours again, crawling quickly 
here and there on hands and knees, his breath coming harder with snorts of terrible delight. 
Then he took a bundle of vine sticks. He lit the wood. He began with the piles on the terrace, under the windows. He ran indoors again and set fire to the ones in the drawing room and the dining room, 
kitchen and hall. Then he bounded up from one floor to another throwing the burning remains of his bundle of sticks against the heaps that blocked the doors of the Trouches and the Faujas. His 
increasing rage made him shake all over, the dazzling brightness of the blaze pushed his madness to the limits. With prodigious strength, he descended the stairs in two huge leaps, spinning round 
and crossing through the dense smoke, blowing on the flames and throwing handfuls of burning coals into them. At times the sight of the fire already devouring the ceilings in the rooms made him sit 
back on his haunches, laughing and clapping as hard as he could. 
Meanwhile the house was roaring like a stove which has been overfilled. The fire broke out from all parts at the same time, with a violence that cracked the floorboards. The madman ran up again 
through the sheets of flame, his hair charred, his clothes blackened. He took up a position on the second floor, squatting on his hands, not taking his eyes off the priest's door. 
‘Ovide, Ovide!’ called a terrifying voice. 
At the end of the passage Madam Faujas’s door burst open and the fire swept into the room like a tempest. The old woman appeared in the middle of the furnace. Holding her hands in front of her face, 
she swept aside the blazing bundles, leaped into the passageway, thrust and kicked the burning sticks in front of her son’s door and called his name desperately over and over again. The madman had 
flattened himself on the floor, his eyes bright, still moaning. 
‘Wait for me, don’t get out of the window,’ she cried, beating on the door. 
She had to beat it down. The door was burning and gave easily. She reappeared, holding her son in her arms. He had taken the time to put on his soutane. He was suffocating, stifled by the smoke. 
‘Listen, Ovide, I’m going to carry you,’ she said abruptly and decisively. ‘Hold on to my shoulders, cling on to my hair if you feel yourself falling. Come on, I'll take you through.’ 
She swung him up on to her shoulders as if he were a child, and this sublime mother, this old peasant woman devoted unto death, did not even stagger beneath the crushing weight of the great 
unconscious, inert body. She stamped out the coals with her bare feet, and made a way through for herself, pushing the flames away with the flat of her hand, so that her son was not even touched by 
the fire. But the moment she was about to go down, the madman, whom she had not seen, jumped on Abbe Faujas and tore him off her shoulders. His lugubrious moan ended in a how! on the top of 
the stairs as he writhed in a paroxysm of madness. He beat the priest, clawed at him, took him by the throat. ‘Martha, Martha!’ he cried. And he rolled down the flaming stairs with the priest's body; 
while Madam Faujas, who had sunk her teeth into him with all her might, drank his blood. The Trouches burned in their drunken state without as much as a sigh. The house, destroyed, utterly consumed, 
collapsed amid countless thousands of fiery stars. 

077 
MACQUART did not find Doctor Porquier at home and it was half past midnight before he came hurrying over. The whole house was still up. Rougon was the only one not to have got out of bed. He 
said that emotional upsets would be the death of him. Felicity, seated on the same chair at Martha’s bedside, got up to meet the doctor. 
‘Oh, Doctor, we are so anxious,’ she said softly. ‘The poor child hasn’t moved since we put her to bed here ... Her hands are already cold; | tried to warm them between my own but it was no use.’ 
Doctor Porquier studied Martha’s face. Then, without further examination, he remained standing, tight-lipped, and made a vague sign with his hand. 
‘My dear Madam Rougon, he said, ‘you must be very brave.’ 
Felicity burst out sobbing. 
‘It's the end,’ he said quietly. ‘I've been expecting this sad outcome for some time, | must confess. Both of poor Madam Mouret’s lungs were affected, and consumption in her case has been complicated 
by a psychological disorder.’ 
He had sat down. A polite smile still played around the corner of his mouth, for he was a man who observed the niceties of behaviour even in relation to death. 
‘Do not despair, do not make yourself ill, dear lady. The catastrophe was inevitable, anything could have provoked it any day ... Poor Madam Mouret must have coughed a great deal when she was 
young, did she not? | should say that she has been incubating the germs of her malady for years. Recently, and especially in the last three years, her consumption has progressed at a frightening pace. 
But what piety! What fervour! | was moved to see her decline in such a saintly fashion ... What's to be done? The decrees of God are unfathomable, science is so often powerless to do anything.’ 
And as Madam Rougon was still in tears, he showered upon her all manner of comforts, insisting that she drank a cup of lime-blossom tea to calm her down. 
‘Do not torment yourself, | beg you,’ he repeated. ‘l assure you she is no longer in pain; she will go to sleep quite quietly and only regain consciousness at the moment of death ... | shall remain with 
you in any case; | shall stay with you, although my attentions are now in vain. | shall stay here because | am your friend, my dear Madam, your friend, do you understand?’ 
He settled himself comfortably in an armchair for the night. Felicity calmed down a little. Since Doctor Porquier had made her realise that Martha only had a few more hours to live, she thought she 
would send for Serge from the seminary that was nearby. When she asked Rose if she would go to the seminary, Rose at first refused. 
‘Do you want to kill that poor young man too!’ she said. ‘It would give him such an awful shock to be wakened in the middle of the night to come and see a dead person. | don’t want to be his executioner.’ 
Rose bore her mistress a grudge. Ever since Martha had been on her deathbed she had been pacing round, furiously rattling the glasses and bottles of hot water. 
‘Now was it sensible to do what Madam did?’ she added. ‘It’s nobody's fault if she went and caught her death when she went to see Sir. And now everything is ruined, and it’s ended in tears ... No of 
course | don’t want the dear boy to be wakened up suddenly like that.’ 
But she did eventually go to the seminary. Doctor Porquier had stretched out in front of the fire. His eyes half shut, he continued to lavish words of comfort upon Madam Rougon. There was a slight 
rattle in Martha’s throat and her sides began to heave. Uncle Macquart, who had not put in an appearance for a good two hours, pushed open the door quietly. 
‘Where have you come from?’ Felicity asked him, taking him aside. 
He answered that he had gone to put away his horse and cart at the Three Pigeons. But his eyes were so bright and he had such a sly, devilish look about him that again she was consumed with 
suspicion. Scenting some dirty trick that she should know about, she forgot her dying daughter. 
‘Anyone would think that you’d been following and spying on someone,’ she went on, noticing his muddy trousers. ‘You are hiding something from me, Macquart. It’s not right. We've always been good 
to you.’ 
‘Good!’ echoed Uncle Macquart with a grin. ‘So that’s what you think. Rougon is a donkey. In the business of the cornfield he made a fool of me, treated me as if | was at the bottom of the heap ... By 
the way, where is Rougon? Looking after himself, I'll be bound. He doesn’t give a jot for the trouble we take for the family.’ 
The smile that accompanied these last words alarmed Felicity greatly. She looked him straight in the eyes. 
‘What trouble have you taken for the family?’ she said. ‘You surely wouldn’t blame me for taking in my poor Martha when she came back from Les Tulettes? ... | am telling you again, in any case, it all 
seems a bit fishy to me. | questioned Rose and it seems it was your idea to come straight here ... But I'm also surprised you didn’t knock louder at the Rue Balande. They would have opened the door 
... I's not that | am put out in any way to have the dear child here. At least she will die amongst her nearest and dearest and will only have loving faces around her...’ 
Macquart seemed taken aback. He interrupted her with some concern. 
‘| thought you were very friendly with Abbe Faujas?” 
She made no answer. She drew nearer to Martha, whose breathing had become more laboured. When she came back she saw Macquart lifting the curtain and apparently looking out into the night, 
rubbing the moisture on the glass with his hand. 
‘Don't leave tomorrow before we've had a talk,’ she urged. ‘I want to get to the bottom of all this.’ 
‘Just as you like,’ he replied. ‘But you are hard to please. One day you like people, the next day you don’t ... | don’t give a damn. | just carry on in my own sweet way.’ 
It was obvious that he was very annoyed to learn that the Rougons no longer sided with Abbe Faujas. He tapped on the glass with his fingertips, not shifting his gaze from the black night. At that moment 
a great red glow lit up the sky. 
‘What's the matter?’ asked Felicity. 
He opened the casement and looked out. 
‘It looks like a fire,’ he said softly. ‘Something’s burning behind the sub-prefecture.’ 
Noises filled the square. A servant entered in alarm saying that Madam’s daughter's house was on fire. Madam’s son-in-law — the one they'd had to lock up - had been seen, it was said, wandering 
round the garden with a lighted branch. The worst was that there was no hope of saving the people inside. Felicity turned round sharply, thought for another minute with her gaze fixed on Macquart. 
Finally she understood. 
‘You gave us your solemn promise’, she said in a low voice, ‘to behave yourself when we set you up in your cottage in Les Tulettes. You've got everything you need there, in any case. You live there 
like a man of independent means. It’s disgraceful, do you hear! ... How much did Abbe Fenil give you to open the door for Frangois?’ 
He got cross but she made him be quiet. She seemed much more anxious about the repercussions than angry at the crime itself. 
‘And what a terrible scandal if it was all known!’ she said again in a low voice. ‘Have we ever refused you anything? We'll have a chat tomorrow, we'll have another talk about the field you keep going 
on about ... If Rougon found out he would die of sorrow.’ 
Uncle Macquart could not restrain a smile. He defended himself more strenuously, swore he knew nothing about it, that his hands were clean. Then as the sky lit up more and more and Doctor Porquier 
had already gone, Uncle Macquart left the room, saying hurriedly, as though he were nothing but a curious onlooker: 
‘I'm going to go and have a look.’ 
It was Sir Péqueur des Saulaies who had raised the alarm. There had been a party at the prefecture. He was just going to bed when, at a few minutes to one, he noticed a strange red reflection on the 
ceiling. He went to the window and was startled to see a huge fire burning in Mouret’s garden, while a dark figure he didn’t at first recognize was dancing around in the middle of the smoke, brandishing 
a lighted stick. Almost immediately flames leapt out from all the windows on the ground floor. The sub-prefect hurried to put his trousers on again. He called his servant, sent the concierge to get the 
fire brigade and the police. Then, before going to where the fire was, he finished dressing, making sure in the mirror that his moustache was as it should be. He was the first to arrive at the Rue Balande. 
It was completely deserted. Two cats ran across the road. 
‘They'll fry in there,’ thought Sir Péqueur des Saulaies, astonished at the sleepy aspect of the house from the street, where no flame could yet be seen. 
He knocked loudly but could only hear the roaring of the fire in the stairwell. Then he knocked on Sir Rastoil’s door. From there rose shrieks and the sound of loud footsteps, the banging of doors and 
stifled cries. 
‘Aurélie, put something round your shoulders!’ shouted the president. 
Sir Rastoil leaped out on to the pavement, followed by Madam Rastoil and the younger of the girls, the one not yet married off. Aurélie, in her haste, had thrown on her father’s waistcoat that left her 
arms bare. She blushed bright red when she saw Sir Péqueur des Saulaies. 
‘What a dreadful calamity!’ said the president. ‘Everything’s going to be burnt. My bedroom wall is already hot. The two houses are adjacent to one another, I’m afraid to say ... Oh, Sir Sous-préfet, | 
didn’t even have time to get the clocks out. We must organize help. One can’t just lose all one’s furniture in a matter of hours.’ 
Madam Rastoil, half-dressed, wearing a dressing gown, was lamenting the loss of her drawing-room furniture, that she had just had re-covered. In the meantime some neighbours had appeared at the 
windows. The president summoned them and began to remove everything from his house. He was especially concerned about the clocks that he placed on the pavement opposite. When they had 
cleared the armchairs from the drawing room, he made his wife and daughter sit in them, while the sub-prefect stayed near them to offer comfort. 
‘Calm yourselves, dear ladies,’ he said. ‘The fire engine’s coming and the fire will be attacked with vigour ... | think | can promise you your house will be saved.’ 
The Mourets’ casements burst into flames, the fire could be seen on the first floor. All at once the street was brilliantly illuminated. It was bright as day. A drummer in the distance passed through the 
Place de la Sous-Préfecture, beating the alarm. Men ran up, a chain was organized but there weren’t enough buckets and the fire brigade didn’t arrive. In the midst of the general panic, Sir Pequeur 
des Saulaies, who was still with the ladies, was shouting out orders at the top of his voice: 
‘Make way! The chain is too close over there! Keep two feet away from each other!’ 
Then turning to Aurélie he said gently: 
‘I'm surprised the fire engine hasn’t arrived ... It's a new one; this will be its first outing ... | sent the concierge straight away. He must have gone to the police station as well.’ 


The police came first. They kept back the crowd of onlookers, whose numbers were increasing despite the lateness of the hour. The sub-prefect had personally gone to sort out the chain which had 
got out of line because there was some pushing and shoving from those who had come hurrying over from round about. The little bell at Saint-Saturnin was sounding the alarm in its fractured tones. A 
second, more desultory drum was beating the alarm, towards the bottom of the street on the side of the Mail. Finally the fire brigade arrived, with their equipment jangling. The groups made way for 
them. The fifteen firemen arrived, at a run and out of breath. But despite the intervention of Sir Pequeur des Saulaies they needed another good quarter of an hour to get the pump going. 

‘I'm telling you that the pistons are not running smoothly!’ cried the captain angrily to the sub-prefect, who was claiming that the nuts were too tight. 

When a jet of water rose there was a sigh of relief from the crowd. The house was ablaze like a great torch by then, from the ground floor to the second. The water hissed as it met the fire, while the 
flames, tearing apart into yellow sheets, rose ever higher. Some firemen had gone up on to the roof of the president's house and were attacking the tiles with pickaxes to prevent the fire from spreading. 
‘The old place is ruined,’ commented Macquart with his hands in his pockets, standing quietly on the opposite side of the road, from where he was following the progress of the fire with keen interest. 
An open-air salon had formed near the gutter. Armchairs were arranged into a semicircle as though to permit the spectacle to be viewed in comfort. Madam de Condamin and her husband had arrived. 
They had only just returned from the sub-prefecture, they said, when they heard the drum beating. Sir Bourdeu, Sir Maffre, Doctor Porquier, and Sir Delangre, accompanied by several members of the 
town council, had also hastened along. They all clustered round the poor Rastoil ladies, comforting them, greeting them with exclamations of sympathy. Before long the assembled company were sitting 
in armchairs. And the conversation struck up, while ten feet away the fire engine puffed and blew, and the beams caught fire and cracked. 

‘Did you pick up my watch, my dear?’ asked Madam Rastoil. ‘It was on the mantelpiece with my chain.’ 

‘Yes, | have it in my pocket,’ answered the president, shaking with emotion, his face puffy. ‘I’ve also got the silver ... | would have taken it all out but the firemen don’t want to, they say it’s ridiculous.’ 
Sir Péqueur des Saulaies continued very calm and helpful. 

‘| assure you your house is no longer at risk in any way,’ he affirmed. ‘The fire is under control. You can go and put the cutlery back in your dining room.’ 

But Sir Rastoil refused to be separated from his silver which he was holding under his arm, folded in a newspaper. 

‘All the doors are wide open,’ he said. ‘The house is full of people | don’t know ... They've made a hole in my roof that will be expensive to block up.’ 

Madam de Condamin was questioning the sub-prefect. She cried: 

‘It's horrible! But | thought the people living there had had time to escape! ... So don’t we have any news of Abbe Faujas?’ 

‘| knocked myself,’ said Sir Pequeur des Saulaies. ‘Nobody answered. When the firemen arrived | had them break down the door and | ordered them to place the ladders against the windows ... All in 
vain. One of our brave policemen who ventured into the hall was almost overcome by the smoke.’ 

‘So ... Abbe Faujas? ... Oh, what a terrible death!’ Octavie said again, with a shudder. 

The ladies and gentlemen looked at one another, their faces pallid in the flickering light of the fire. Doctor Porquier explained that death by fire was perhaps not as painful as one imagined. 

‘One is incinerated,’ he concluded. ‘It must only take a few seconds. It should be said however that it depends how violent the fire is.’ 

Sir de Condamin counted on his fingers. 

‘lf Madam Mouret is at her parents, as they are saying, that still makes four. Abbe Faujas, his mother, sister, and brother-in-law ... Oh, my goodness!’ 

At that moment Madam Rastoil leaned towards her husband's ear. 

‘Give me my watch,’ she whispered. ‘I am worried about it. You are moving around, you will sit on it.’ 

Someone shouted that the wind was sending the sparks flying towards the sub-prefecture; Sir Pequeur des Saulaies apologized, and rushed to ward off this new danger. Meanwhile Sir Delangre 
suggested they should make one last effort to help the victims. The chief fireman told him roughly to go up the ladders himself if he thought it was possible. He said he had never seen such a fire. It 
was the devil himself who must have lit that fire for the house to be buming like tinder, on all sides at once. The mayor, followed by some volunteers, went round the back of the house through the 
Impasse des Chevillottes. Perhaps they could reach it from the garden side. 

‘It would be so beautiful if it were not so sad,’ remarked Madam de Condamin, collecting herself. 

And indeed, it was a superb conflagration. Sparks rocketed into the night in great blue flames; every window gaped, with depths of blazing red. And the smoke billowed gently, disappeared in a huge 
purplish cloud, like the smoke from Bengal fireworks in a display of pyrotechnics. The ladies and gentlemen were wrapped up in blankets; they sat back, stretched their legs, gazed up at the spectacle; 
then there were silences, broken by comments when the brilliance became suddenly more intense. Further off, in the dancing flames which suddenly illumined a deep swell of heads in the darkness, 
the noise of the crowd grew louder, there was the sound of pouring water, of something drowning. And the fire engine, ten feet away, kept pumping out its breaths at regular intervals, spitting water 
from its scorched metal throat. 

‘Just look at the third window on the top floor,’ Sir Maffre suddenly cried out in amazement. ‘You can clearly see a bed burning. The curtains are yellow; they are burning like paper.’ 

Sir Péqueur des Saulaies came back at a jog to calm everyone down. Panic had broken out. 

‘The sparks are certainly being carried by the wind in the direction of the sub-prefecture,’ he said, ‘but they are extinguished in the air. There is no danger at all, we are in control of the fire.’ 

‘But’, asked Madam de Condamin, ‘does anyone know how the fire was started?’ 

Sir de Bourdeu assured them that he had first seen a tall plume of smoke coming from the kitchen. Sir Maffre claimed the opposite: the flames had first appeared in a room on the first floor. The sub- 
prefect nodded with an air of official reserve. He finally said quietly: 

‘| believe malice may well be implicated in this fire. I've already called for an enquiry.’ 

And he recounted that he had seen a man light the fire with a vine branch. 

‘Yes, | saw him as well,’ interrupted Aurélie Rastoil. ‘It was Sir Mouret.’ 

Everybody was flabbergasted. Such a thing was impossible. Sir Mouret escaping and burning his house down, what a frightful crime! Aurélie was bombarded with questions. She blushed, while her 
mother looked at her sternly. It wasn’t proper for a young girl to be at her window every night. 

‘| assure you | recognized Sir Mouret easily,’ she went on. ‘I couldn’t sleep, so | got up when | saw a bright light ... Sir Mouret was dancing around in the middle of the fire.’ 

The sub-prefect said decisively: 

‘Exactly, Miss is right ... | realise who the poor fellow was now. He was so terrifying that | was confused, although his face was not unknown to me ... Excuse me ... This is very serious; | must go and 
give some orders.’ 

He left again, while everyone remarked on this terrible occurrence, a landlord who incinerated his tenants. Sir Bourdeu got angry with the asylum; the supervision was wholly inadequate. In truth Sir 
Bourdeu was terrified he might see the prefecture promised him by Abbe Faujas go up in smoke. 

‘The mad are full of acrimony,’ Sir Condamin said simply. 

This comment embarrassed everyone. Conversation stopped dead. The ladies shivered slightly while the gentlemen exchanged meaningful glances. The blazing house had become still more fascinating 
since people had learned the name of the perpetrator. Thrilled and horrified by the conflagration, they closed their eyes, imagining the drama which must have taken place there. 

‘If old Mouret is in there that makes five,’ Sir Condamin said. The ladies hushed him up, accusing him of being a terrible man. 

Since the beginning of the fire the Paloques had been leaning on the windowsill of their dining room, staring. They were just above the improvised salon on the pavement. The justice’s wife eventually 
came down to offer her gracious hospitality to the Rastoil ladies, as well as to those around them. 

‘You can see really well from our window, | assure you,’ she said. 

And as the ladies refused: 

‘But you will catch cold,’ she insisted. ‘It’s a cold night.’ 

Madam de Condamin smiled, extending her tiny feet from beneath her skirts out on to the pavement. 

‘Oh, we are not cold!’ she replied. ‘My feet are burning. | feel fine ... Are you cold, Miss?’ 

‘I'm too hot,’ asserted Aurélie. ‘You would think it was a summer's night. That fire keeps us nice and warm.’ 

Everybody declared that they were comfortable and Madam Paloque decided to go and sit in an armchair as well. Sir Maffre had just departed. He had caught sight of his two sons in the company of 
Guillaume Porquier in the middle of the crowd; all three had come running to see the fire, without ties on, from a house on the ramparts. The judge, who was certain he had locked and bolted them into 
their bedroom, led Alphonse and Ambroise away by their ears. 

‘Shall we go to bed?’ said Sir Bourdeu, growing ever more glum. 

Sir Péqueur des Saulaies had reappeared, tireless, still mindful of the ladies, in spite of being overwhelmed by all the cares of the world. He went eagerly over to meet Sir Delangre, who was returning 
from the Impasse des Chevillottes. They conversed quietly. The mayor must have witnessed some frightful scene; he passed his hand across his face as if to erase from his eyes the terrible image 
haunting him. The ladies only heard him muttering: ‘We got there too late! It’s horrible, horrible!...’ He would not answer any questions. 

‘The only ones sorry for the Abbe are Bourdeu and Delangre,’ Sir Condamin whispered to Madam Paloque. 

‘They were doing business with him,’ she replied calmly. ‘Look at Abbe Bourrette, though. He’s really upset.’ 

Abbe Bourrette, who had been in the chain, was weeping copiously. The poor man wouldn't be comforted. He refused to sit down in an armchair. He remained standing, blurry-eyed, watching the last 
beams burn. Abbe Surin had also been seen but had vanished after he had gone from group to group and heard the information being passed around. ‘Let's go to bed,’ repeated Sir Bourdeu. ‘After all, 
it's stupid staying here.’ 

Everyone got up. It was decided that Sir Rastoil, his wife and daughter, would spend the night at the Paloques. Madam de Condamin patted her skirts which were slightly crumpled. They pushed back 
the armchairs, stood for a moment, saying goodnight to one another. The pumps were still roaring, the fire was fading in the black smoke. All you could hear was the waning sound of footsteps in the 
crowd and the belated axe of a fireman hacking down some framework. ‘It’s the end,’ thought Macquart, who had remained on the pavement opposite. But he stayed a moment longer to listen to the 
last words Sir Condamin was exchanging in an undertone with Madam Paloque. ‘Huh,’ said the justice’s wife. ‘No one is going to weep for him except perhaps that fat fool of a Bourrette. He had become 
unbearable, we were all his slaves. Monsignor must be laughing now ... At last Plassans is freed!’ 

‘And the Rougons,’ remarked Sir Condamin, ‘they must be delighted.’ 

‘My goodness, yes. The Rougons are over the moon! They'll be the inheritors of the Abbe’s conquest ... you can bet they will have paid a good price to anyone prepared to risk setting fire to the house.’ 
Macquart went away, very annoyed. He feared he might have been tricked after all. The Rougons’ delight made him feel most uneasy. The Rougons were cunning individuals forever double-crossing 
you, and whatever you did, they always ended up getting the better of you. As he crossed the Place de la Prefecture he swore he would no longer carry on like that with his eyes shut. As he went up 
to the bedroom where Martha was in her death throes, he found Rose sitting on a step of the stairs. She was purple with rage. She grumbled: ‘No, | shan’t stay in the room. | don’t want to see such 
things. She can die without me! She can die like a dog! | hate her, | hate everybody. Fancy going to get the boy so that he could be there! And | did it! | shall regret it all my days ... The little darling was 
white as his shirt. | had to hold him up on the way from the seminary. He was crying so much, | thought he would give up the ghost on the way. It’s a disgrace! ... And he’s there now, kissing her. It 
gives me the Goosebumps. | wish the house would fall down on us all so it would all be over, just like that! ... I'll crawl into a hole and live all by myself and never see another soul, never, never. Life is 
nothing but a vale of rage and tears.’ Macquart entered the room. Madam Rougon, on her knees, was hiding her face in her hands, while Serge, standing by the bed with tears pouring down his cheeks, 
held the head of his dying mother. She had not yet regained consciousness. The last reflected gleams of the fire lit up the room in a red glow. Martha made a sudden gulping. She opened her eyes in 
surprise and sat up, looking around. Then she joined her hands together in a gesture of inexpressible terror, and died, seeing in the red light Serge’s soutane. 


BOOK VII 
POT-LUCK 
078 
IN the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, a hold-up in the traffic stopped the cab which was bringing Octave and his three trunks from the Gare de Lyon. The young man lowered one of the windows, although 
it was already bitterly cold on that dull November afternoon. He was surprised at how quickly dusk had fallen in this neighbourhood of narrow streets, swarming with people. The drivers’ curses as they 
lashed their snorting horses, the endless jostling along the pavements, the serried row of shops full of assistants and customers bewildered him; for, though he had imagined Paris to be cleaner than 
this, he had never hoped to find business so brisk, and he felt that it was publicly offering itself to the appetites of any energetic young man. 


The driver leaned back towards him. ‘It was the Passage Choiseul you wanted, wasn’t it?’ 

‘No, the Rue de Choiseul. It’s a new house, | think.’ 

The cab had only to turn the corner, for the house in question, a big, four-storeyed one, was the second in the street. Its stonework was hardly discoloured, in the middle of the dirty stucco fagades of 
the adjoining buildings. Octave, who had got out and was now standing on the pavement, measured it and studied it with a mechanical glance, from the silk shop on the ground floor to the recessed 
windows on the fourth floor that opened on to a narrow terrace. On the first floor, carved female heads supported a cast-iron balcony of intricate design. The surroundings of the windows, roughly 
chiselled in soft stone, were very elaborate; and lower down, over the ornamental doorway, were two Cupids holding a scroll bearing the number that was lit up at night by a gas-jet from within. 

A stout, fair gentleman, who was coming out of the hall, stopped short when he saw Octave. 

‘What! You're here already!’ he exclaimed. ‘I wasn’t expecting you until tomorrow.’ 

‘Well,’ replied the young man, ‘I left Plassans a day earlier than I'd planned. Is the room not ready?’ 

‘Oh, yes! It fell vacant two weeks ago, and | had it furnished straight away just as you said. If you can wait a moment, I'll take you up.’ 

Despite Octave’s entreaties, he went back into the house. The driver had brought in the three trunks. In the concierge’s room a dignified-looking man, with a long, clean-shaven face like a diplomat, 
stood gravely reading the Moniteur. He deigned, however, to show some concern about the luggage that was being deposited at his door, and stepping forward he asked his tenant, the architect from 
the third floor as he called him: 

‘Is this the person, Sir Campardon?’ 

‘Yes Sir Gourd, this is Sir Octave Mouret, for whom | took the room on the fourth floor. He'll sleep there and take his meals with us. Sir Mouret is a friend of my wife’s relations, and | would ask you to 
show him every attention.’ 

Octave was examining the entrance with its imitation marble panelling and its vaulted ceiling decorated with roses. The paved and cemented courtyard at the back had a grand air of chilly cleanliness; 
at the stable-door a solitary groom stood polishing a bit with a wash-leather. No doubt the sun never shone there. 

In the meantime, Sir Gourd inspected the luggage. He pushed the trunks with his foot and, impressed by their weight, talked of fetching a porter to carry them up the servants’ staircase. 

Putting his head round the door of the lodge, he called out to his wife: ‘Madam Gourd, I’m going out.’ 

The lodge was like a little drawing-room, with shining mirrors, a red-flowered carpet, and rosewood furniture; and, through a half-open door, one caught a glimpse of the bedroom and the bed hung with 
garnet rep. Madam Gourd, a very fat woman with yellow ribbons in her hair, was stretched out in an armchair with her hands clasped, doing nothing. 

‘Well, let’s go up,’ said the architect. And seeing the impression made on the young man by Sir Gourd’s black velvet cap and sky-blue slippers, he added, as he pushed open the mahogany door of the 
hall: 

‘You know, he used to be valet to the Duc de Vaugelade.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Octave, simply. 

‘Yes, indeed he was; and married the widow of a little bailiff from Mort-la-Ville. They even own a house there. But they’re waiting until they get three thousand francs a year before they go there to live. 
Oh, they're most respectable people!’ 

There was a certain gaudy splendour about the hall and staircase. At the foot of the stairs was the gilt figure of a Neapolitan woman with a jar on her head, from which issued three gas-jets in ground- 
glass globes. The imitation marble panelling, white with pink edges, went right up the staircase at regular intervals, while the cast-iron balustrade, with its mahogany handrail, was in imitation of old 
silver, with thick clusters of gold leaves. A red carpet with brass rods covered the stairs. But what struck Octave most on entering was the hothouse temperature, a warm breath which seemed puffed 
by some mouth into his face. 

‘So the staircase is heated?’ he said. 

‘Of course,’ replied Campardon. ‘All self-respecting landlords go to that expense nowadays. The house is a very fine one, very fine.’ 

He looked about him as though testing the solidity of the walls with his architect's eyes. 

‘My dear fellow, the house, as you will see, is very comfortable, and only lived in by thoroughly respectable people.’ 

Then, as they slowly climbed the stairs, he mentioned the names of the various tenants. On each floor there were two sets of apartments, one overlooking the street and the other the courtyard, their 
polished mahogany doors facing each other. He began by saying a word or two about Sir August Vabre. He was the landlord’s eldest son, and that spring he had taken the silk shop on the ground 
floor, and also occupied the whole of the entresol. Then, on the first floor, the landlord’s other son, Théophile Vabre, and his wife lived in the apartment at the back, and in the one overlooking the street 
lived the landlord himself, formerly a Versailles notary but now living with his son-in-law, a judge at the Court of Appeal. 

‘He isn’t yet forty-five,’ said Campardon, stopping short. ‘That’s not bad, is it?” 

He climbed two more steps and then suddenly turned round and added: 

‘Water and gas on every floor.’ 

On each landing, under a high window whose panes, bordered with fretwork, lit up the staircase with a white light, there was a narrow, velvet-covered bench. Here, as the architect pointed out, elderly 
people could sit and rest. Then, as he went past the second floor without mentioning the occupants, Octave asked: 

‘And who lives there?’ pointing to the door of the main suite. 

‘Oh, there!’ he said. ‘People we never see, whom no one knows. The house could well do without them. But nowhere’s perfect, | suppose.’ 

He sniffed disdainfully. 

‘The gentleman writes books, | believe.’ 

But on the third floor his complacent smile returned. The apartment facing the courtyard was divided into two. It was occupied by Madam Juzeur, a little woman who had known great misfortune, and a 
very distinguished gentleman who had taken a room to which he came on business once a week. While explaining this to Octave, Campardon opened the door of the apartment opposite. 

‘This is where | live,’ he went on. ‘Wait a minute, | must get your key. We'll go up to your room first, and then I'll introduce you to my wife.’ 

In the two minutes he was left alone, Octave felt penetrated by the grave silence of the staircase. He leaned over the banisters in the warm air which came up from the hall below; then he looked up, 
listening for any noise coming from above. There was a deadly calm, the peace of a bourgeois drawing-room, carefully shut in, admitting no whisper from without. Behind those fine doors of shining 
mahogany there seemed to lie infinite depths of respectability. 

‘You'll have excellent neighbours,’ said Campardon, reappearing with the key. ‘On the street side are the Josserands — quite a family; the father is cashier at the Saint-Joseph glassworks, and he’s got 
two marriageable daughters. Next door to you are the Pichons — he’s a clerk; they’re not exactly rolling in money but they’re very well-bred. Everything has to be let, hasn’t it? Even in a house like this.’ 
After the third floor the red carpet came to an end, and was replaced by a simple grey covering. Octave’s vanity was slightly hurt. Little by little the staircase had filled him with awe; he felt quite flattered 
at the thought of living in such a fine house, as Campardon had termed it. As he followed the architect along the corridor to his room, through a half-open door he caught sight of a young woman 
standing beside a cradle. Hearing them pass, she looked up. She was fair, with light, expressionless eyes; and all that Octave retained was this look, for the young woman, blushing, suddenly pushed 
the door to with the embarrassment of someone taken by surprise. 

Campardon, turning round, repeated: 

‘Water and gas on every floor, my dear fellow.’ 

Then he pointed out a door opening on to the servants’ staircase — their rooms were overhead. Then, coming to a halt at the end of the corridor, he said: 

‘Here we are at last.’ 

The room was quite large, square-shaped, and hung with wallpaper with blue flowers on a grey ground. It was simply furnished. Near the alcove there was a washstand, leaving just enough room to 
wash one’s hands. Octave went straight to the window, through which a greenish light entered. Down below was the courtyard, depressingly clean, with its even paving-stones, and its cistern with a 
shining copper tap. And still not a soul, not a sound; nothing but rows of windows, all the same, without even a birdcage or a flower-pot, displaying the monotony of identical white curtains. To hide the 
great, bare wall of the house on the left that shut in the square courtyard, imitation windows had been painted on it, with shutters eternally closed, behind which the walled-in life of the adjoining 
apartments seemed to continue. 

‘It will suit me perfectly,’ cried Octave, delighted. 

‘| thought it would,’ said Campardon. ‘You know, | took as much trouble as if it were for myself, and | carried out all your instructions. So you like the furniture? It’s all a young man wants. You can see 
about getting more things later on.’ 

As Octave shook him by the hand and thanked him, while apologizing for having given him so much trouble, he added in a more serious tone: 

‘The only thing, my boy, is that there must be no noise, and above all no women. My word! If you brought a woman here there would be a revolution in the house.’ 

‘Don't worry,’ muttered the young man, a little uneasily. 

‘Because, | can tell you, I’d be the one who'd be compromised. You can see what the house is like. They're all bourgeois people, and so terribly moral. Between ourselves, | think they overdo it. Ah, 
well! Sir Gourd would go straight to Sir Vabre and we'd both be in a fine mess. My dear chap, for my own peace of mind, | ask you: respect the house.’ 

Octave, overcome by so much virtue, swore that he would do so. Then Campardon, looking round warily and lowering his voice as if fearful of being overheard, added, with shining eyes: 

‘Outside it's nobody's business, eh? Paris is big enough, there’s plenty of room. As for me, I’m an artist at heart, and | don’t care a damn about such things.’ 

A porter brought up the trunks. When everything had been sorted out, the architect took a paternal interest in Octave’s toilet. Then, standing up, he said: 

‘Now let's go down and see my wife.’ 

On the third floor the maidservant, a slim, dark, coquettish-looking girl, said that madam was busy. To put his friend at ease, Campardon showed him round the apartment. First of all, there was the big 
white-and-gold drawing-room, elaborately decorated with imitation mouldings. This was situated between a little green parlour which had been turned into a study, and the bedroom that they could not 
enter but whose narrow shape and mauve wallpaper the architect described. When he took him into the dining-room, all in imitation wood, with its strange mixture of beading and panels, Octave, 
enchanted, exclaimed: ‘It's very handsome!’ 

There were two great cracks running right through the panelling on the ceiling, and in one comer the paint had peeled off and was showing the plaster. 

‘Yes, it certainly creates an effect,’ said the architect slowly, with his eyes riveted to the ceiling. ‘You see, these kinds of houses are built for effect. The walls, though, aren’t very solid. The house was 
only built twelve years ago, and they're already cracking. They build the frontage of very fine stone, with all sorts of sculpture, give the staircase three coats of varnish, and touch up the rooms with gilt 
and paint; that’s what impresses people and inspires respect. But it’s still solid enough! It'll last as long as we will.’ 

He led Octave through the anteroom again, with its ground-glass windows. To the left, overlooking the courtyard, there was a second bedroom where his daughter Angele slept; it was all in white that, 
on this November afternoon, made it seem as sad as a tomb. Then, at the end of the passage, there was the kitchen that he insisted on showing Octave, saying that he must see everything. 

‘Come in,’ he repeated, as he pushed the door open. 

A hideous noise greeted them as they entered. Despite the cold, the window was wide open. Leaning over the rail, the dark maidservant and a fat old cook were looking down into the narrow well of 
the inner courtyard that let some light into the kitchens that faced each other on every floor. Bending forward, they were both yelling, while from the bowels of the courtyard rose the sound of crude 
laughter, mingled with curses. It was as if a sewer had brimmed over. All the domestics in the house were there, letting off steam. Octave thought of the bourgeois majesty of the grand staircase. 

As if by instinct, the two women turned round. At the sight of their master with a gentleman they were struck dumb. There was a slight hissing noise, the windows were shut, and all became once more 
as silent as the grave. 

‘What's the matter, Lisa?’ asked Campardon. 

‘If you please, sir,’ said the maid, greatly excited, ‘it’s that dirty Adele again. She’s thrown some rabbit's guts out of the window. You should speak to Sir Josserand, sir.’ 

Campardon looked very serious, anxious not to make any promises. He withdrew to the study, saying to Octave: 

‘You've seen everything now. The rooms are the same on every floor. Mine cost me two thousand five hundred francs; on the third floor, too! Rents are going up every day. Sir Vabre must make about 
twenty-two thousand francs a year out of his house. And it'll go on increasing, because there’s talk of a big thoroughfare from the Place de la Bourse to the new opera house. And the land the house is 
built on he got for virtually nothing, about twelve years ago, when there was that big fire started by some chemist’s servant.’ 


As they entered Octave noticed, above a drawing-table, and with the light from the window shining directly upon it, a handsomely framed picture of the Holy Virgin displaying on her breast an enormous 
flaming heart. He could not conceal his surprise, and looked at Campardon, whom he remembered as being rather a wild fellow in Plassans. 

‘Oh!’ said the latter, blushing a little, ‘I forgot to tell you I’ve been appointed architect to the diocese — at Evreux. It doesn’t pay much, barely two thousand francs a year. But there’s nothing to do — the 
occasional trip; in any case, I’ve got a surveyor down there. And, you see, it’s quite an advantage if you can put on your card, “Government Architect’. You can’t imagine how much work it brings me 
from society people.’ 

As he spoke, he gazed at the Virgin with her flaming heart. 

‘After all,’ he added in a sudden fit of candour, ‘I don’t believe in any of their claptrap.’ 

But when Octave burst out laughing, the architect became worried. Why confide in this young man? He gave him a sideways glance, assumed an air of contrition, and tried to smooth over what he had 
said. 

‘Well, | don’t care, and yet | do. That's about it. You'll see, you'll see: when you're a bit older you'll do like everybody else.’ 

He spoke of his age — forty-two — of the emptiness of existence, and hinted at a melancholy which in no way matched his robust health. Beneath his flowing hair and neatly trimmed beard there was 
the flat skull and square jaw of a bourgeois man of limited intelligence and animal appetites. When younger, he had been fun-loving to the point of tedium. 

Octave’s eyes fell on a copy of the Gazette de France, which was lying among some plans. Then Campardon, becoming more and more embarrassed, rang for the maid, to know if madam was now 
free. Yes, the doctor was just leaving and madam would be there directly. 

‘ls Madam Campardon not well?’ asked the young man. 

‘No, she’s the same as usual,’ said the architect, with a touch of annoyance in his voice. 

‘Oh, what's the matter with her?’ 

More embarrassed than ever, he answered evasively: ‘You know, women have always got something wrong with them. She’s been like that for the last thirteen years, ever since her confinement. 
Otherwise she’s very well. You'll even find that she’s put on a little weight.’ 

Octave desisted from further questions. Just then Lisa came back, bringing a card, and the architect, apologizing, hurried into the drawing-room, begging the young man to talk to his wife in the 
meantime. As the door quickly opened and closed, in the middle of the spacious white-and-gold drawing-room Octave caught sight of the black spot of a cassock. 

At the same moment Madam Campardon came in from the anteroom. He did not recognize her. Years before, when as a youngster he knew her in Plassans, at the house of her father Sir Domergue, 
who worked for the local board of works, she had been thin and plain and, for all her twenty years, as puny as a girl who has just reached puberty. Now he found her plump, with a clear complexion, 
and as placid as a nun; soft-eyed, dimpled, with the air of a fat tabby cat. Though she had not become pretty, she had ripened at about thirty, gaining a sweet savour, a pleasant, fresh odour as of 
autumn fruit. He noticed, however, that she walked with difficulty, her hips swaying in a long loose dressing-gown of mignonette-coloured silk that gave her a languid air. 

‘You're quite a man now,’ she said jovially, holding out her hands. ‘You've grown since we last saw you!” 

She looked him up and down - tall, dark, handsome young man that he was, with his carefully trimmed beard and moustache. When he told her his age, twenty-two, she could hardly believe it, declaring 
that he looked at least twenty-five. He —- whom the very presence of a woman, even of the lowest maidservant, enraptured — laughed a silvery laugh as he returned her gaze with eyes the colour of old 
gold and soft as velvet. 

‘Yes,’ he repeated gently. ‘I've grown, I’ve grown. Do you remember when your cousin Gasparine used to buy me marbles?’ 

Then he gave her news of her parents. Sir and Madam Domergue were living happily in the house to which they had retired; all they complained of was that they were very lonely, and they bore 
Campardon a grudge for having taken their little Rose from them when he had come down to Plassans on business. Octave then tried to turn the conversation round to his cousin Gasparine, hoping to 
satisfy his curiosity about a mystery that for him had never been solved — the architect's sudden passion for Gasparine, a tall, handsome girl who didn’t have a penny, and his hasty marriage with skinny 
Rose, who had a dowry of thirty thousand francs, the tearful scene and the recriminations, followed by the flight of the forsaken one to her dressmaker aunt in Paris. But Madam Campardon, though 
she blushed slightly, appeared not to understand. He could get no details from her. 

‘And your parents, how are they?’ she enquired in her turn. 

‘They're very well, thank you,’ he replied. ‘My mother never leaves her garden now. You'd find the house in the Rue de la Banne just the same as when you left it.’ 

Madam Campardon, who seemed unable to stand for any length of time without feeling tired, had sat down in a high easy-chair, her legs stretched out under her dressing-gown; and taking a low chair 
beside her, he looked up at her when speaking, with his usual air of adoration. Though broad-shouldered, there was nevertheless something feminine about him, something that appealed to women 
and made them instantly take him to their hearts. Thus, after ten minutes they were both chatting away like two old friends. 

‘So now I’m your boarder,’ he said, stroking his beard with a shapely hand, the nails of which were neatly trimmed. ‘We'll get on very well together, you'll see. It was extremely nice of you to think of the 
little boy from Plassans, and to take all this trouble for me.’ 

‘No, no, don’t thank me,’ she protested. ‘I'm far too lazy, | never do anything. It was Achille who arranged everything. Besides, when my mother told us you wanted to board with a family, that was 
enough for us to make you welcome. You won't be among strangers, and it'll be company for us.’ 

Then he told her about himself. After passing his baccalaureate, to please his family, he had spent the last three years in Marseilles, in a big calico print shop which had a factory near Plassans. He 
had a passion for business, for the new trade in women’s luxury goods, in which there was something of the pleasure of seduction, of slow possession by gilded phrases and flattering looks. Laughing 
victoriously, he told her how he had made the five thousand francs without which he would never have risked coming to Paris, for he had the prudence of a Jew beneath his appearance of carefree 
good-nature. 

‘Just think, they had some Pompadour calico, an old design, quite marvellous. Nobody wanted it, it had been gathering dust in the warehouse for two years. So, as | was going on a trip through the Var 
and the Basses-Alpes, | suddenly thought of buying up the whole stock and selling it on my own account. It was a huge success. The women almost came to blows over the remnants, and today every 
one of them is wearing some of my calico. | must say, | talked them over quite beautifully! | had them all at my feet, | could have done what | liked with them.’ 

He laughed, while Madam Campardon, charmed and somewhat troubled by the thought of that Pompadour calico, kept asking him questions. Little bunches of flowers on a light-brown ground, wasn’t 
that the pattern? She had been looking everywhere for something similar, for her summer dressing-gown. 

‘| was travelling around for two years,’ he went on, ‘and that’s enough. Now there’s Paris to conquer. | must look out for something at once.’ 

‘But didn’t Achille tell you?’ she exclaimed. ‘He’s found a position for you, and close by, too.’ 

He thanked her, as astonished as if he were in fairyland, and was asking jokingly if he would find a wife with a hundred thousand francs a year in his room that evening when the door was pushed open 
by a plain, lanky girl of fourteen with straw-coloured hair, who uttered a slight cry of surprise. 

‘Come in, don’t be shy,’ said Madam Campardon. ‘This is Sir Octave Mouret, whom you've heard us mention.’ 

Then, turning to Octave, she said: 

‘My daughter, Angéle. We didn’t take her with us on our last trip. She was so delicate. But she’s putting on weight now.’ 

Angéle, with the awkwardness of girls of her age, had planted herself behind her mother and was staring at the smiling young man. Almost immediately Campardon came back, looking excited, and 
could not resist telling his wife immediately of the good luck he had had. Father Mauduit, vicar of Saint-Roch, had called about some work — just a few repairs but it might lead to something much bigger. 
Then, annoyed at having talked like this in front of Octave but still trembling with excitement, he clapped his hands and said: 

‘Well, well, what are we going to do?’ 

‘You were going out,’ said Octave. ‘Don’t let me hold you up.’ 

‘Achille, murmured Madam Campardon, ‘that situation, at the Hédouins’...’ 

‘Of course,’ exclaimed the architect, ‘I'd forgotten. My dear fellow, it’s the job of head assistant at a large draper’s shop. | know somebody there who put in a word for you. They're expecting you. Since 
it's not yet four o'clock, would you like me to take you there?’ 

Octave hesitated, and, in his mania for being well-dressed, felt nervous about the bow of his necktie. However, when Madam Campardon assured him that he looked very smart he decided to go. She 
languidly offered her forehead to her husband, who kissed her with effusive tenderness, repeating: 

‘Goodbye, my darling; goodbye, my pet.’ 

‘Remember, dinner’s at seven,’ she said, as she accompanied them across the drawing-room to get their hats. 

Angéle awkwardly followed them. Her music-master was waiting for her, and she immediately attacked the instrument with her skinny fingers. Octave, who lingered in the anteroom repeating his thanks, 
could hardly hear himself speak. As he went down the stairs the sound of the piano seemed to pursue him. In the warm silence other pianos, from Madam Juzeur’s, the Vabres’, and the Duveyriers’, 
were answering, different tunes sounding from every floor, distant and mystical, behind the chaste solemnity of the mahogany doors. 

Outside, Campardon turned into the Rue Neuve-Sante-Augustin. He was silent and preoccupied, like a man waiting to broach something. 

‘Do you remember Miss Gasparine?’ he asked eventually. ‘She’s forewoman at the Hédouins’. You'll be seeing her.’ 

Octave thought this a good opportunity to satisfy his curiosity. 

‘Oh!’ he said, ‘does she live with you?’ 

‘No, no!’ exclaimed the architect, as if hurt by the suggestion. 

Then, as Octave seemed surprised by the sharpness of his reaction, he added, in a gentler tone, and somewhat embarrassed: 

‘No, she and my wife never see each other now. You know what families are like ... Well, | bumped into her, and | could hardly refuse to shake hands, could |? Especially as the poor girl’s not well off. 
So now they get news of each other through me. In old quarrels like this only time can heal the wounds.’ 

Octave was about to ask him about his marriage, when the architect suddenly cut him short by saying: 

‘Here we are!’ 

At the corner of the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin and the Rue de la Michodiére, facing the narrow, three-cornered Place Gaillon, was a linen-draper’s shop. Across two windows just above the shop was 
a signboard, with the words, ‘The Ladies’ Paradise: Established 1822,’ in faded gilt lettering, while the shop-windows bore the name of the firm, in red: ‘Deleuze, Hédouin & Co.’ 

‘It's not quite in the modem style but it's a good, solid business,’ explained Campardon rapidly. ‘Sir Hédouin, who started off as a clerk, married the daughter of the elder Deleuze, who died two years 
ago, so that the business is now managed by the young couple — old Deleuze and another partner, | think, both keep out of it. You'll meet Madam Hédouin. She’s got a good head on her shoulders! 
Let's go in.’ 

Sir Hédouin happened to be away in Lille, buying linen, so Madam Hédouin received them. She was standing with a pen behind her ear, giving orders to two shopmen who were arranging pieces of 
stuff on the shelves. Octave thought her so tall and attractive, with her regular features and neatly plaited hair, black dress, turn-down collar, and man’s tie, that when she smiled gravely at him he could 
hardly stammer out a reply, though he was not usually bashful. Everything was settled without any waste of words. 

‘Well,’ she said, in her quiet way and easy professional manner, ‘as you're free, perhaps you'd like to look over the shop.’ 

She called one of the clerks, entrusted Octave to his care, and then, after politely replying to Campardon that Miss Gasparine was out on an errand, turned her back and went on with her work, giving 
orders in the same gentle, firm voice. 

‘Not there, Alexandre. Put the silks up at the top. Be careful! Those aren't the same sort.’ 

After some hesitation, Campardon said he would come back and fetch Octave for dinner. So for two hours the young man explored the shop. He found it badly lit, small, and cluttered with stock that, 
as there was no room for it in the basement, was piled up in corners, leaving only narrow passages between high walls of bales. Several times he ran into Madam Hédouin gliding along the narrowest 
passages without ever snagging her dress. She seemed to be the life and soul of the place; the assistants responded to the slightest gesture of her white hands. Octave was hurt that she did not take 
more notice of him. At about a quarter to seven, just as he was coming up from the basement for the last time, he was told that Campardon was on the first floor with Miss Gasparine. That was the 
hosiery department that the young lady looked after. But, at the top of the winding staircase, Octave stopped short behind a pyramid of calico-bales, symmetrically arranged, on hearing the architect 
talking in the most familiar way to Gasparine. 

‘| swear | haven't,’ he cried, forgetting himself so far as to raise his voice. 


There was a pause. 
‘How is she now?’ asked the young woman. 
‘She’s always the same, of course. Sometimes better, sometimes worse. She thinks it’s all over now, and that she'll never be right again.’ 
Then Gasparine, with pity in her voice, continued: 
‘It's you, my poor friend, who are to be pitied. However, as you've been able to manage in another way, do tell her how sorry | am to hear that she’s still unwell...’ 
Campardon, without letting her finish her sentence, had seized her by the shoulders and was kissing her roughly on the lips, in the gas-heated air that grew ever more stuffy under the low ceiling. She 
returned his kiss, murmuring: 
‘Tomorrow morning, then, at six, if you can manage it. I'll stay in bed. Knock three times.’ 
Octave, astonished but beginning to understand, coughed and then stepped forward. Another surprise awaited him. His cousin Gasparine had become shrivelled, thin and angular, with a prominent 
jaw and coarse hair. All she had kept of her former beauty were the large, splendid eyes in her cadaverous face. With her anxious brow and intense, stubborn mouth, she distressed him as much as 
Rose had charmed him by her late development into an indolent blonde. 
Gasparine, if not effusive, was polite. She remembered Plassans, and talked to the young man of old times. As Campardon and he took their leave she shook them by the hand. Downstairs Madam 
Hédouin simply said to Octave: 
‘Well, then, we'll see you tomorrow.’ 
When they were in the street, deafened by cabs and jostled by passers-by, Octave could not help observing that she was certainly a very handsome woman, if not particularly affable. The windows of 
newly painted shops, ablaze with gas, threw squares of bright light across the black, muddy pavement, while the older shops, with their windows dimly lit by smoking lamps, like distant stars, made the 
streets more gloomy with their broad patches of shadow. In the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, just before turning into the Rue de Choiseul, Campardon bowed as he passed one of these shops. 
A young woman, slim and elegant, wearing a silk cape, was standing in the doorway, holding a little boy of three close to her so that he would not get run over. She was talking in a friendly way to an 
old, bareheaded woman, evidently the shopkeeper. It was too dark for Octave to distinguish her features in the flickering gaslight but she seemed to be pretty; he only caught sight of two bright eyes, 
fixed upon him for a moment like two flames. The shop stretched back behind her, dank and cellar-like, giving off a faint odour of saltpetre. 
‘That's Madam Valerie, the wife of Sir Théophile Vabre, the landlord’s younger son; you know -— the people on the first floor, said Campardon after they had gone a little further. ‘She’s a most charming 
person. She was born in that very shop, one of the best-paying linen-drapers in the neighbourhood that her parents, Sir and Madam Louhette, still manage, just to have something to do. They've made 
quite a pile, | can tell you!’ 
But trade of that sort was beyond Octave’s comprehension, in such dingy holes of old Paris, where they used to make do with a single piece of stuff displayed in the window for a shop-sign. He vowed 
that nothing on earth would ever make him agree to live in the bottom of a cellar like that. You'd die of rheumatism! 
Still chatting, they reached the top of the stairs. Madam Campardon was waiting for them. She had put on a grey silk dress, arranged her hair coquettishly, and appeared very neat and elegant. 
Campardon kissed her on the neck, with all the emotion of a dutiful husband. 
‘Good evening, my darling; good evening, my pet.’ 
They went into the drawing-room. The dinner was delightful. At first Madam Campardon talked about the Deleuzes and the Hédouins — families well known and respected throughout the neighbourhood. 
A cousin of theirs was a stationer in the Rue Gaillon; an uncle kept an umbrella-shop in the Passage Choiseul; while their nephews and nieces were all in business round about. Then the conversation 
turned to Angéle, who was sitting upright in her chair and eating listlessly. Madam Campardon said that she was being brought up at home because it was safer; and not wishing to say any more, she 
blinked her eyes in order to suggest that at boarding-schools young girls leamt the most awful things. Meanwhile, the child was slyly trying to balance her plate on her knife. Lisa, who was clearing 
away, just missed breaking it, and exclaimed: 
‘That was your fault, miss!’ 
Angéle could barely refrain from giggling, while her mother only shook her head. When Lisa had left the room to bring in the dessert, Madam Campardon began to sing her praises — very intelligent, 
very active, a real Parisienne, never at a loss. They might easily do without Victoire, the cook, who because of her great age was no longer very clean; but she had been in the service of her master’s 
father before Campardon was born. In short, she was a family ruin who commanded their respect. Then, as the maid came back with some baked apples, Madam Campardon continued, in Octave’s 
ear: ‘Conduct irreproachable. So far, I've found nothing to complain about. Just one day off a month, when she goes to see an old aunt, who lives a good way off.’ 
Octave looked at Lisa. Noticing how nervous, flat-chested, and puffy-eyed she was, he thought to himself that she must have a high old time at that aunt’s. However, he declared himself fully in 
agreement with Madam Campardon, who continued to impart to him her views on education: a daughter was such a big responsibility, she had to be shielded from the very breath of the streets. In the 
meantime, whenever Lisa leaned across near Angéle’s chair to change a plate, the child would pinch her thighs in a kind of mad familiarity, though both remained as grave as could be, neither of them 
batting an eyelid. 
‘Virtue is its own reward,’ said the architect sagely, as if to draw a conclusion from thoughts he had not expressed. ‘For my part, | don’t care a damn what people think; I’m an artist!’ 
After dinner, they stayed in the drawing-room until midnight. It was a sort of orgy to celebrate Octave’s arrival. Madam Campardon seemed very tired, and gradually subsided on the sofa. 
‘Are you in pain, my darling?’ asked her husband. 
‘No,’ she replied in a faint voice. ‘It’s the usual thing.’ 
Then, looking at him, she said softly: 
‘Did you see her at the Hédouins?’ 
‘Yes! She asked how you were.’ 
Tears came to Rose’s eyes. 
‘She’s always well, she is!’ 
‘There, there,’ said Campardon as he lightly kissed her hair, forgetting that they were not alone. ‘You'll make yourself worse again. You know | love you all the same, my poor darling!’ 
Octave, who had discreetly moved to the window under the pretence of looking into the street, came back and scrutinized Madam Campardon’s face, for his curiosity was again aroused, and he 
wondered if she knew. But she wore her usual expression, a mixture of amiability and dolefulness, as she curled up on the sofa, like a woman who has to find her pleasure in herself as she submits 
resignedly to her share of caresses. 
At length Octave bade them goodnight. Candlestick in hand, he was still on the landing when he heard the rustle of silk dresses brushing the stairs. He politely stood to one side. Evidently these were 
the ladies who lived on the fourth floor, Madam Josserand and her two daughters, coming home from a party. As they passed, the mother, a stout, haughty-looking woman, stared him full in his face, 
while the elder of the daughters stepped aside with a petulant air, and her sister looked boldly up at him and smiled in the bright light of the candle. She was very pretty, with tiny features, fair skin, and 
auburn hair flecked with golden reflections; and there was about her a certain intrepid grace, the carefree charm of a young bride returning from a ball, in an elaborate gown covered with bows and lace 
such as unmarried girls never wear. Their trains disappeared at the top of the stairs, and a door closed behind them. Octave was greatly amused by the merry twinkle in her eye. 
He went slowly upstairs in his turn. Only one gas-jet was alight; the staircase, in this heavy, heated air, seemed fast asleep. It appeared more venerable than ever, with its chaste portals of handsome 
mahogany that enclosed so many respectable hearths. Not a whisper was audible, it was a silence as of well-mannered people holding their breath. But now he heard a slight noise. Leaning over the 
banister, he saw Sir Gourd, in velvet cap and slippers, turning out the last gas burner. Then the whole house was enveloped in solemn darkness, as if obliterated in the refinement and propriety of its 
slumbers. 
However, Octave found it hard to get to sleep. He tossed about feverishly, his brain filled with all the new faces he had seen. What on earth made the Campardons so friendly towards him? Were they 
dreaming of marrying their daughter to him later on? Perhaps the husband had taken him in as a boarder to give his wife some company and cheer her up. And what could the strange complaint be 
from which the poor woman suffered? Then his ideas grew more confused; phantoms passed before him; little Madam Pichon, his neighbour, with her vacuous look; beautiful Madam Hédouin, serious 
and correct in her black dress; the fiery eyes of Madam Valerie, and the merry smile of Miss Josserand. How many he had encountered in just a few hours in Paris! It had always been his dream, ladies 
who would take him by the hand, and help him on in business. Their images kept returning and mingling in his mind with relentless insistence. He did not know which to choose, as he strove to keep 
his voice soft and his gestures seductive. Then, suddenly, exhausted, exasperated, he gave way to his brutal inner nature, to the ferocious disdain of women that lay behind his air of amorous devotion. 
‘Are they ever going to let me go to sleep?’ he said out loud, throwing himself violently on his back. ‘I'll take on the first one that wants it, it’s all the same to me; and straight away if they like! Sleep! 
Sleep!’ 

079 
WHEN Madam Josserand, preceded by her daughters, left Madam Dambreville’s party in the Rue de Rivoli, on the fourth floor at the corner of the Rue de l’Oratoire, she slammed the street door in a 
sudden outburst of the anger she had been holding back for the last two hours. Her younger daughter Bertha had again just missed getting a husband. 
‘Well, what are you standing there for?’ she angrily asked the girls, who had stopped under the arcade and were watching the cabs go by. ‘Walk on! You needn't think we’re going to take a cab and 
waste another two francs!’ 
And when Hortense, the elder, grumbled: 
‘Hmm! It’s nice walking through all this mud! It'll ruin my shoes.’ 
‘Walk on!’ rejoined her mother, quite beside herself. ‘When your shoes are gone, you can stay in bed, that’s all! A lot of good it is, taking you out!’ 
With bowed heads, Bertha and Hortense turned into the Rue de l’Oratoire. They held their long skirts as high as they could above their crinolines, their shoulders hunched, shivering in their opera 
cloaks. Madam Josserand followed, wrapped in an old fur cloak that looked like a shabby cat-skin. None of them wore bonnets but had enveloped their hair in lace wraps, a headgear that made passers- 
by look round in surprise as they slipped past the houses, with backs bent and eyes fixed on the puddles. Madam Josserand grew even more exasperated as she thought of many similar homecomings 
over the last three winters, hampered by their smart gowns, in the black mud of the streets, sniggered at by men. No, she had certainly had enough of it, of carting her daughters all over Paris, without 
ever daring to enjoy the luxury of a cab for fear of having to remove a dish from the following day's dinner! 
‘So she’s a matchmaker, is she?’ she said out loud, as she thought of Madam Dambreville, talking to herself by way of solace, not even addressing her daughters, who had turned down the Rue Saint- 
Honoré. ‘Fine matches she makes! A lot of impertinent hussies who come from goodness knows where! Oh, if only we weren't obliged to go through it all! ... That was her last success, | suppose — that 
bride she brought out just to show us she isn’t always a failure! A fine example, too! A wretched child that had an unfortunate lapse and had to be sent back to the convent for six months to get another 
coat of whitewash!’ 
As the girls crossed the Place du Palais-Royal a shower came on. This was the last straw. Slipping and splashing about, they stopped and again cast glances at the empty cabs that rolled past. 
‘Walk on!’ cried the mother, ruthlessly. ‘We're too close to home now; it’s not worth forty sous ... And your brother Léon, who wouldn't leave with us for fear of having to pay for the cab! If he can get 
what he wants at that woman’s, so much the better! But it isn’t at all decent. A woman over fifty who only invites young men to her house! An old tart that some eminent person made that idiot Dambreville 
marry by bribing him with a head-clerkship!’ 
Hortense and Bertha trudged along in the rain, one in front of the other, without seeming to hear. When their mother let herself go like this, forgetting the strict rules she had laid down for their fine 
education, it was tacitly agreed that they would act as if they were deaf. But on reaching the dark, deserted Rue de |’Echelle, Bertha rebelled. 
‘Oh, no!’ she cried. ‘My heel’s coming off! | can’t go another step!’ 
Madam Josserand became utterly furious. 
‘Just walk on! Do | complain? Do you think it’s right for me to be traipsing about the streets at this time of night, and in such weather? It would be different if you had a father like other people. But no, 
my lord must stay at home and take his ease! I’m the one who has to take you to parties; he can never be bothered! | can tell you I’ve had just about enough of it. Your father can take you out in future, 
if he likes; you can think again if you expect me to drag you about any more to places where | only get put out! A man who completely deceived me as to his capabilities, and who has never given me 
the least pleasure! Oh! If ever | married again, it wouldn't be to a man like that!’ 
The girls stopped grumbling. They already knew so well this eternal chapter in the history of their mother’s blighted hopes. With their lace mantillas sticking to their faces, and their ball-shoes soaked 
through, they hurried along the Rue Sainte-Anne. In the Rue de Choiseul, at the door of her own house, Madam Josserand had to undergo a final humiliation, for the Duveyriers’ carriage splashed her 
all over as it drew up. 


Exhausted and furious, both mother and girls recovered some of their grace and poise when they had to pass Octave on the stairs. But as soon as their door was shut they rushed headlong through 
the dark apartment, bumping against the furniture, till they got to the dining-room where Sir Josserand was writing by the feeble light of a little lamp. 

‘Another failure!’ cried Madam Josserand, as she sank into a chair. 

She roughly tore the lace covering from her head, threw off her fur cloak, and revealed a gaudy red dress, trimmed with black satin and cut very low. She looked enormous, though her shoulders were 
still shapely, and resembled the shining flanks of a mare. Her square face, with its big nose and flabby cheeks, expressed all the tragic fury of a queen striving to contain her desire to lapse into the 
language of the gutter. 

‘Ah!’ said Sir Josserand simply, bewildered by this violent entrance. 

He kept blinking uneasily. His wife positively overwhelmed him when she displayed that mammoth bosom; it seemed as if he could feel its weight crushing the back of his neck. Dressed in a threadbare 
frock-coat he was wearing out at home, his face haggard and dingy from thirty-five years of office work, he looked at her for a moment with his large, lacklustre eyes. Pushing his grey locks back behind 
his ears, he was too disconcerted to speak, and attempted to go on writing. 

‘But you don’t seem to understand!’ continued Madam Josserand in a shrill voice. ‘That's another marriage that hasn’t come off — the fourth!’ 

‘Yes, yes, | know — the fourth,’ he murmured. ‘It’s annoying, very annoying.’ 

To avoid his wife’s terrifying nudity he turned towards his daughters with a kindly smile. They also took off their lace wraps and their cloaks; the elder was in blue, the younger in pink, and their dresses, 
too daring in cut and over-trimmed, were decidedly provocative. Hortense had a sallow complexion; her face was spoilt by a nose, like her mother’s that gave her an air of stubborn disdain. She had 
just turned twenty-three but looked twenty-eight. Bertha, however, who was two years younger, had kept all her childish grace, with the same features, only more delicate, and skin of dazzling whiteness, 
to be menaced only by the coarse family mask when she reached fifty. 

‘What's the point of staring at us?’ cried Madam Josserand. ‘For God’s sake put your writing away; it gets on my nerves!’ 

‘But, my dear, I’ve got these wrappers to do!’ he said gently. 

‘Oh, yes, | know your wrappers — three francs a thousand! Perhaps you think that those three francs will be enough to marry your daughters!’ 

By the faint light of the little lamp one could see that the table was strewn with large sheets of coarse paper, printed wrappers on which Sir Josserand was writing addresses for a well-known publisher 
who had several periodicals. He could not make ends meet with his cashier's salary, he spent whole nights at this unprofitable sort of work, doing it in secret, afraid that someone might find out how 
poor they were. 

‘Three francs are three francs,’ he replied in his slow, tired voice. ‘With those three francs you'll be able to put ribbons on your dresses, and offer cakes to your guests on Tuesdays.’ 

He regretted the remark as soon as he had made it, for he felt that with Madam Josserand it had gone straight home, and had wounded her pride in its most sensitive part. Her shoulders grew purple; 
she seemed about to burst out with some vengeful reply but, with a majestic effort, she merely stammered: 

‘Goodness gracious me! Really!’ And she looked at her daughters, shrugging her terrible shoulders in magisterial scorn, as if to say: ‘There! Did you hear that? What an idiot!’ 

The girls nodded. Seeing himself vanquished, he regretfully put down his pen and opened a copy of Le Temps, which he brought home every evening from the office. 

‘Is Saturnin asleep?’ asked Madam Josserand curtly, referring to her younger son. 

‘Yes, ages ago,’ he replied. ‘And | told Adele she could go to bed, too ... Did you see Léon at the Dambrevilles?’ 

‘Of course! He sleeps there!’ she exclaimed, unable to contain her spite. 

Sir Josserand, surprised, ingenuously asked: 

‘Do you think so?’ 

Hortense and Bertha had become deaf. They smiled slightly, however, pretending to be busy with their shoes that were in a pitiful state. By way of a diversion, Madam Josserand tried to pick another 
quarrel with her husband. She begged him to take away his newspaper every morning, and not to leave it lying about all day, as he had done the day before for instance. That issue happened to contain 
a report of a scandalous trial that his daughters might easily have read. It was clear that he was utterly lacking in any moral sense. 

‘Is it bedtime?’ asked Hortense. ‘I’m hungry.’ 

‘What about me?’ said Bertha. ‘I’m starving.’ 

‘What!’ cried Madam Josserand, beside herself. ‘Hungry? Didn’t you have some brioche when you were there? What silly things you are! Hungry, indeed! | made sure | had something to eat.’ 

But the girls persisted in saying that they were dying of hunger, so their mother at last went with them to the kitchen to see if there was anything left. Their father furtively set to work on his wrappers 
again. He was well aware that without those wrappers all the little luxuries in the home would have disappeared, and that was why, in spite of the scornful remarks and the bickering, he doggedly kept 
at his secret work until daybreak, quite pleased at the thought that just one more scrap of lace might bring about a wealthy marriage. Though expenditure on food was being cut down, they could still 
hardly afford to pay for dresses and those Tuesday receptions, and so he was resigned to his martyr-like task, dressed in tatters, while his wife and daughters went out to parties with flowers in their 
hair. 

‘What a stench!’ cried Madam Josserand as she entered the kitchen. ‘I can never get that slut Adele to leave the window open. She always says it makes the room so cold in the morning.’ 

She opened the window, and from the narrow courtyard separating the kitchens an icy dampness rose, a stale odour like that of a musty cellar. Bertha’s lighted candle threw dancing shadows of huge 
bare shoulders on the opposite wall. 

‘And what a state it’s in!’ continued Madam Josserand, sniffing about everywhere in all the dirty corners. ‘She hasn’t scrubbed her table for a fortnight. Those are the plates we used two days ago. It’s 
absolutely disgusting! And her sink! Just smell her sink!’ 

She was getting more and more worked up. She knocked over plates and dishes with her arms all white with rice-powder and laden with gold bracelets. She trailed her red skirts through the filth until 
they caught in pans shoved under the tables, at the risk of spoiling her elaborate finery with the dirty peelings. Finally, at the sight of a knife with its blade badly notched, she exploded. 

‘I'll send her packing first thing in the morning!’ 

‘What good will that do?’ asked Hortense quietly. ‘We can never keep anybody. She’s the first one who's stayed three months. The moment they get a little decent and learn how to make a white sauce, 
off they go.’ 

Madam Josserand bit her lip. As a matter of fact Adele, fresh from Brittany, dirty and stupid, had been the only one to stay in this pompous, penny-pinching bourgeois home, where they took advantage 
of her dirt and ignorance to starve her. Scores of times, when they had found a comb in the bread or some abominable stew had given them stomach-ache, they had talked of getting rid of her; but on 
reflection they preferred to put up with her rather than face the difficulty of finding another cook, for even pilferers refused to take service in such a hole, where every lump of sugar was counted. 

‘| can’t find anything,’ muttered Bertha, poking about in a cupboard. 

The shelves had the dismal bareness and sham display of households where poor-quality meat is bought so that there can be a show of flowers on the table. There were just some clean china plates 
with gold edges, a crumb-brush with some of the plated silver rubbed off its handle, and a cruet-stand in which the oil and vinegar had dried up; but not a single crust, not a scrap of fruit or pastry or 
cheese. Obviously Adele’s insatiable hunger made her lick the plates clean of any rare drop of gravy or sauce left by her employers, until she nearly rubbed the gilt off. 

‘She must have eaten all the rabbit!’ cried Madam Josserand. 

‘Yes,’ said Hortense, ‘there were some leftovers! Ah, here they are! I'd have been surprised if she’d dared to have them. They'll do me. They're cold but they’re better than nothing.’ 

Bertha kept rummaging about but without success. At last she caught hold of a bottle in which her mother had diluted the contents of an old pot of jam, so as to manufacture some redcurrant syrup for 
her evening parties. She poured herself a glass, saying: 

‘I'll soak some bread in this, since there’s nothing else.’ 

But Madam Josserand, looking very anxious, said cuttingly: 

‘Oh, don’t hold back; fill your tumbler up while you’re about it. Tomorrow I'll just offer our guests cold water.’ 

Luckily, another of Adele’s misdeeds cut her reprimand short. As she was prying about, searching for evidence of the servant's crimes, she caught sight of a book lying on the table, and this provoked 
a supreme outburst. 

‘Oh, the slut! She’s brought my Lamartine into the kitchen again!’ 

It was a copy of Jocelyn. Picking it up, she rubbed it, as if to get it clean, and went on saying that she had told her scores of times not to drag it about with her everywhere to write her accounts on. 
Meanwhile Bertha and Hortense had divided the little piece of bread between them, and carrying their suppers said they would undress first. Their mother cast a parting glance at the ice-cold oven and 
went back to the dining-room, holding her Lamartine tightly under her fleshy arm. 

Sir Josserand continued writing. He hoped that his wife would be satisfied with a crushing look of contempt as she went past on her way to bed. But she again sank into a chair and gazed at him without 
speaking. Her gaze made him so uncomfortable that his pen kept sputtering on the flimsy wrapping-paper. 

‘So it was you who stopped Adele from making a custard for tomorrow night,’ she said at last. 

He looked up in amazement. 

‘| did, my dear?’ 

‘Oh, you'll deny it, as you always do! So, why hasn't she made it as | told her to? You know very well that uncle Bachelard is coming to dinner before the party tomorrow; it’s his saint’s day, unfortunately, 
on the same day as our party! If there’s no custard we must have ice cream that means throwing away another five francs!’ 

He did not try to exculpate himself. Afraid to carry on with his work, he began to toy with the penholder. There was a lull. 

‘Tomorrow morning,’ resumed Madam Josserand, ‘I'd like you to call on the Campardons and remind them as politely as you can that we’re expecting them in the evening. The young man who’s staying 
with them arrived this afternoon. Ask them to bring him along. Remember, | want him to come.’ 

‘What young man?’ 

‘A young man; it would take far too long to explain. I’ve found out everything about him. | have to try everything, since you leave your daughters entirely to me, like a bundle of rubbish — you don’t seem 
to care in the slightest about getting them married.’ 

Her anger was rekindled. 

‘You see, | keep it to myself but, oh! it’s more than | can stand. Don’t say anything, sir; don’t say anything, or I'll explode!’ 

He said nothing, and she exploded all the same. 

‘| won't put up with it any more. | warn you, one of these fine days I'll go off and leave you with your two empty-headed daughters. Do you think | was born to lead such a miserable life as this? Always 
straining to make ends meet, never even having a decent pair of boots, and never able to entertain my friends properly! And it’s all your fault! Don’t shake your head, sir; don’t make me even more 
angry! Yes, it's your fault; | repeat, your fault! You deceived me, sir; basely deceived me. One shouldn’t marry a woman if one has resolved to let her go without everything. You boasted about your fine 
future, you claimed you were the friend of your employer's sons, those Bernheim brothers who've made such a fool of you. What! Do you dare to pretend that they didn’t make a fool of you? You ought 
to be their partner by now! It was you who made their business what it is - one of the biggest in Paris, and you’re still just their cashier, a subordinate, an underling! Really! You've got no spirit! Hold 
your tongue!’ 

‘| get eight thousand francs a year, murmured the hireling. ‘It's a very good position.’ 

‘A good position, indeed! After more than thirty years’ service. They grind you down, and you’re delighted. Do you know what | would have done, if it had been me? | would have made sure that the 
business filled my pockets twenty times over. It would have been so easy; | saw it when | married you, and I’ve never stopped urging you to do so ever since. But it needed initiative and intelligence, 
rather than just going to sleep like a blockhead on the office stool!’ 

‘Come, come,’ broke in Sir Josserand, ‘are you going to reproach me now for being honest?’ 

She stood up and advanced towards him, brandishing her Lamartine. 

‘Honest! What do you mean? You can start by being honest towards me; others come second, | hope! And | tell you again, sir, it’s not honest to take a girl in by pretending to want to become rich some 
day, and then to lose your wits looking after someone else’s money! It’s true, | was absolutely swindled! If only | could turn the clock back! Ah, if I’d only known what your family was like!’ 

She was pacing up and down the room in a rage. He could not restrain a gesture of impatience, despite his great desire for peace. 


‘You ought to go to bed, Eléonore,’ he said. ‘It’s past one o'clock, and this work must be finished. My family has done you no harm, so why mention them?’ 

‘And why not, may | ask? Your family is no more sacred than anybody else’s, | presume? Everyone at Clermont knows that your father, after selling his solicitor’s practice, let himself be ruined by a 
servant girl. You could have married your daughters off long ago if he hadn’t taken up with a tart when he was over seventy. He swindled me, too!’ 

Sir Josserand turned pale, and replied in a trembling voice that grew louder as he went on: 

‘Look, don’t let us start attacking each other's family again. Your father still hasn’t paid me your dowry of thirty thousand francs, as he promised.’ 

‘Eh? What? Thirty thousand francs!’ 

‘That's right; don’t pretend to be surprised. If my father was unfortunate, yours has behaved most shamefully towards us. | never got to know what really happened to his will; there were all sorts of 
funny deals so that your sister's husband would get the school in the Rue des Fossés-Saint-Victor. That no-hoper just ignores us now. We were robbed, as plain as could be!’ 

Madam Josserand grew livid with suppressed rage at this inconceivable outburst on the part of her husband. 

‘Don't say a word against papa! For forty years he was a credit to his profession. Mention the Bachelard Academy in the Pantheon quarter, and see what they say! And as for my sister and her husband, 
they are what they are. They tricked me, | know; but it’s not for you to tell me so, and | won't tolerate it, do you hear me? Do | ever talk to you about your sister, who ran off with an army officer? Oh! 
Your family’s perfect, isn’t it?” 

‘But the officer married her, madam. And then there’s Bachelard, that immoral brother of yours.’ 

‘Are you going mad, sir? He’s rich, he’s made a fortune with his commission agency, and he’s promised to give Bertha a dowry. Have you no respect for anyone?’ 

‘Ah! yes, give Bertha a dowry! | wouldn't mind betting he won't give her a sou, and that we'll have to put up with his revolting habits for nothing. Every time he comes here I’m quite ashamed of him. A 
liar, a womanizer, an opportunist who takes advantage of the situation, who for the last fifteen years has got me to spend two hours every Saturday in his office checking his accounts, because he can 
see us grovelling before his fortune! That saves him five francs but he hasn't given us a sou yet!’ 

Madam Josserand, catching her breath, paused for a moment. Then she uttered a final cry: 

‘And you, sir, have got a nephew in the police!’ 

There was another pause. The light from the little lamp grew dimmer, as Sir Josserand feverishly gesticulated and the wrappers fluttered about in all directions. He looked at his wife full in the face, as 
she sat there in her low-necked dress; quivering with courage, he was resolved to say everything. 

‘With eight thousand francs a year one can do a great deal,’ he went on. ‘You're always complaining. But you shouldn’t have tried to make us live beyond our means. It’s your mania for entertaining 
and paying visits, for having your “at homes’ with tea and cakes...’ 

She did not let him finish. ‘Now we’re getting down to it! You'd better shut me up in a box at once. Why don’t you scold me for not going about stark naked? And your daughters, sir, how are they to get 
husbands if we never see anybody? We don’t see many people as it is. To think that after all the sacrifices I've made, I’m judged in this despicable way!’ 

‘We must all make sacrifices, madam. Léon had to make way for his sisters, leave the house, and earn his own living. As for Saturnin, the poor boy can’t even read. And as for me, | deny myself 
everything, and spend my nights...’ 

‘Then why did you ever have daughters, sir? You're surely not going to grudge them their education? Any other man, in your place, would be proud of Hortense’s certificate and Bertha’s artistic talents. 
Everyone tonight adored the dear girl’s playing of that waltz, “Aux bords de I’Oise”, and I’m sure her last watercolour sketch will delight our guests tomorrow. But you, sir, you’re not a real father; you’d 
rather have your daughters look after cows than send them to school!’ 

‘Oh! and what about the insurance policy | took out for Bertha? Wasn't it you, madam, who spent the money for the fourth instalment on chair-covers for the drawing-room? Since then you've even got 
hold of the premiums as well.’ 

‘Of course | did, because you just leave us to die of hunger. It'll be your fault if your daughters become old maids!’ 

‘What! It’s you who scare off all the likely men, with your dresses and your ridiculous parties!’ 

Never had Sir Josserand gone so far. His wife, gasping, stammered: ‘Me! Ridiculous!’ when the door opened. Hortense and Bertha came back in petticoats and dressing-gowns, with their hair down, 
and wearing slippers. 

‘Oh, the cold in our room!’ said Bertha, shivering. ‘The food freezes in your mouth. At least there’s been a fire here this evening.’ 

They both drew up their chairs and sat close to the stove that still retained some heat. Hortense held the rabbit bone between her fingertips, and adroitly picked it. Bertha dipped bits of bread in her 
tumbler of syrup. But their parents were so excited that they hardly noticed them come in, and went on: ‘Ridiculous? Did you say ridiculous, sir? Then I'll be ridiculous no more. I'll be hanged if | ever 
wear out another pair of gloves trying to get them husbands! Now it’s your turn! Do try not to be more ridiculous than I’ve been!’ 

‘That would be difficult, madam, after the way you've trotted them about and compromised them everywhere! | don’t care a hang now whether you get them married or not!’ 

‘And | care even less, Sir Josserand! So little that if you aggravate me much more I'll throw them into the street. And you can go too, if you like; the door’s open. Good Lord! What a good riddance that 
would be!’ 

The girls listened quietly. They were used to these arguments. They went on eating, their dressing-gowns unbuttoned and showing their shoulders, gently rubbing their bare skin against the warm 
earthenware of the stove. They looked charming in this undress, with their youth and healthy appetites, and their eyes heavy with sleep. 

‘It’s silly of you to quarrel like this,’ said Hortense at length, with her mouth full. ‘Mamma will be in a terrible mood, and papa will be ill at the office again tomorrow. | think we’re old enough to get 
husbands for ourselves.’ 

This created a diversion. The father, utterly worn out, pretended to carry on with his wrappers; he sat bent over the paper, unable to write, his hands trembling violently. The mother, who had been 
pacing up and down the room like a lioness on the loose, came and planted herself in front of Hortense. 

‘If you're talking about yourself,’ she cried, ‘you're a silly fool! That Verdier of yours will never marry you!’ 

‘That's my lookout,’ Hortense bluntly replied. 

After disdainfully refusing five or six suitors — a clerk, a tailor’s son, and other young men of no prospects, so she thought - she had finally set her sights on a lawyer, over forty, whom she had met at 
the Dambrevilles’. She thought him very clever, and bound to make a fortune by his talents. Unfortunately, however, for the last fifteen years Verdier had been living with a mistress, who, in their 
neighbourhood, even passed as his wife. Hortense was aware of this but did not appear to be much troubled by it. 

‘My child,’ said Sir Josserand, looking up from his work, ‘I begged you to give up the idea of marrying that man. You know what the situation is.’ 

She stopped sucking her bone and replied impatiently: 

‘Well, so what? Verdier’s promised to give her up. She’s just a fool.’ 

‘You shouldn't talk like that, Hortense. What if he gave you up too, one day, and went back to the woman you made him leave?’ 

‘That's my lookout,’ she retorted once more. 

Bertha listened in silence; she knew all about the situation, and discussed each new development with her sister every day. Like her father, she was on the side of the poor woman who, after performing 
all the duties of a wife for fifteen years, was about to be turned into the street. But Madam Josserand intervened: 

‘Oh, do leave off! Dreadful women like that always end up in the gutter. Verdier, though, will never bring himself to leave her. He’s just deceiving you, my dear. If | were you | wouldn't wait another 
second for him; I’d try and find somebody else.’ 

Hortense’s voice grew harsher still, and two livid spots appeared on her cheeks. 

‘You know what I’m like, mamma. | want him, and I'll have him. I'll never marry anybody else, even if | have to wait a hundred years!’ 

Madam Josserand shrugged her shoulders. 

‘And you call other people fools!’ 

Hortense stood up, trembling with anger. 

‘Now, don’t start on me!’ she cried. ‘I’ve finished my rabbit, and I'd rather go to bed. Since you can’t manage to find us husbands, you must let us find them ourselves in whatever way we choose!’ 
And she went out, slamming the door behind her. 

Madam Josserand turned majestically towards her husband and remarked profoundly: 

‘That, sir, is the result of your upbringing.’ 

Sir Josserand made no reply but kept inking little dots on his fingernail as he waited to continue his writing. Bertha, who had eaten her bread, was dipping a finger in the glass to finish her syrup. Her 
back was nice and warm, and she was in no hurry to go back to her room where she would have to put up with her sister's ill-temper. 

‘Yes, that’s how much gratitude you get,’ continued Madam Josserand, pacing up and down the dining-room again. ‘For twenty years you wear yourself out for these girls, you go without so that they 
can become refined, and then they won't even give you the satisfaction of making a marriage you approve of. It would be different if they had ever been refused anything. But I’ve never spent a sou on 
myself; I've gone without proper clothes in an attempt to dress them as if we had an income of fifty thousand francs a year. No, it’s really too much. When the little brats have got the right education, 
with just enough religion, and the manners of rich young ladies, they turn their backs on you and talk of marrying lawyers, adventurers who lead lives of debauchery.’ 

She stood in front of Bertha and, wagging her finger, said: 

‘As for you, if you behave like your sister you'll have me to deal with.’ 

Then she resumed her pacing, talking now to herself, jumping from one idea to another, contradicting herself with the brazenness of a woman who thinks she is always right. 

‘| did what | had to do, and if need be I’d do it all over again. In life it's only the faint-hearted who go to the wall. Money’s money, and if you haven't got any you might as well give up. For my part, 
whenever | had twenty sous | always said | had forty, because the great thing is to be envied, not pitied. It’s no good having a fine education if you haven't got good clothes to wear, then people only 
look down on you. It may not be right but that’s how itis. I’d rather wear dirty petticoats than a cotton dress. Eat potatoes if you like but put a chicken on the table if you have people to dinner. Only fools 
would deny that!’ 

She looked hard at her husband, for whom these last remarks were intended but, utterly exhausted, he refused to be drawn a second time and was cowardly enough to declare: 

‘Yes, very true! Money’s everything nowadays.’ 

‘Do you hear?’ resumed Madam Josserand, returning towards her daughter. ‘Behave correctly and try to do us credit. How did you manage to let that marriage slip through your fingers?’ 

Bertha could see that it was her turn now. 

‘| don’t know, mamma,’ she said softly. 

‘An assistant manager,’ continued her mother, ‘not yet thirty, and with splendid prospects. Money coming in every month — a regular income, there’s nothing like it. I’m sure you made some silly blunder, 
as you have with all the others.’ 

‘No, I’m sure | didn’t, mamma. | expect he found out that | haven’t got a penny.’ 

Madam Josserand’s voice rose. 

‘And what about the dowry your uncle’s going to give you? Everyone knows about it. No, it must have been something else; he disappeared too abruptly. After dancing with him you went into the 
parlour, and...’ 

Bertha became confused. 

‘Yes, mamma, and, as we were alone, he tried to do all sorts of horrid things - he caught me by the waist and kissed me. | was frightened, and pushed him up against a table...’ 

Her mother, once more overcome with rage, interrupted her. 

‘Pushed him up against a table! Oh, you stupid thing! You pushed him up against a table, did you?’ 

‘Well, mamma, he caught hold of me...’ 

‘What of it? Caught hold of you? As if that mattered. A lot of good it is to send simpletons like you to school! Whatever did they teach you there, eh?’ 

Arush of colour rose to the girl’s cheeks and shoulders, while, in her virginal confusion, tears came into her eyes. 

‘It wasn’t my fault. He looked so wicked; | didn’t know what to do.’ 


‘Didn't know what to do? She didn’t know what to do! Haven't | told you a hundred times not to be so absurdly timid? You've got to live in society. When a man takes liberties it means he’s in love with 
you, and there’s always a nice way of keeping him in his place. Just for a kiss behind the door! It's not even worth mentioning! And you go pushing people up against a table and spoiling all your 
chances of getting married!’ 

Then, assuming a sage air, she went on: 

‘| give up; there’s nothing to be done with you — you're so silly, my dear. I'd have to coach you in everything, and that would be a bore. Try and understand that, as you've no fortune, you've got to catch 
aman by some other means. You should be friendly, give tender glances, let your hand go sometimes, and permit a little playfulness without appearing to do so; in short, you should fish for a husband. 
And it certainly doesn’t improve your eyes to cry like a big baby.’ 

Bertha was sobbing violently. 

‘You really annoy me — do stop crying! Sir Josserand, just tell your daughter not to spoil her face by crying like that. If she lost her looks, that would really be too much.’ 

‘My dear,’ said her father, ‘be good and listen to your mother’s advice. You mustn’t spoil your looks, my darling.’ 

‘What irritates me is that she can be pleasant enough when she likes,’ continued Madam Josserand. ‘Come on, wipe your eyes and look at me as if | was a gentleman courting you. You must smile 
and drop your fan, so that, as he picks it up, his fingers just touch yours. No, no, not like that! You're holding your head up too stiffly — it makes you look like a sick hen. Lean back more, show your 
neck; you're still young enough to show it off.’ 

‘Like this, mamma?’ 

‘Yes, that’s better. Don’t be so stiff; keep your waist supple. Men don’t care for girls who look like wooden planks. And, above all, if they go a bit too far don’t behave like a simpleton. When a man goes 
too far, he’s cooked, my dear.’ 

The drawing-room clock struck two and, excited as she was by sitting up so late, and becoming quite frenzied in her desire for an immediate marriage, Madam Josserand began thinking aloud as she 
twisted her daughter about like a Dutch doll. Bertha, heavy at heart, submitted in a tame, spiritless fashion; fear and confusion half choked her. Suddenly, in the middle of a merry laugh that her mother 
was forcing her to attempt, she burst into tears and exclaimed: 

‘No, no, it’s no use; | just can’t do it!’ 

For a moment Madam Josserand remained speechless with amazement. Ever since leaving the Dambrevilles’ party her hand had been itching; all at once she slapped Bertha with all her might. 
‘There, take that! You're really so annoying, you great ninny! If you ask me, the men are right!’ 

This convulsion had made her drop her Lamartine. Picking it up, she wiped it and swept majestically out of the room without another word. 

‘It was bound to end like that,’ muttered Sir Josserand, who was afraid to detain his daughter. She also went off to bed, holding her cheek and sobbing louder than ever. 

As Bertha felt her way across the anteroom she found that her brother Saturnin, barefooted, was still up, listening. Satumin was a big, hulking fellow of twenty-five, wild-eyed, who had remained childish 
after an attack of brain fever. Without being actually insane, he occasionally terrified everybody in the house by fits of blind fury whenever anybody annoyed him. Bertha alone was able to subdue him 
by a look. When she was still a little girl he had nursed her through a long illness, obedient as a dog to all her little caprices; and ever since he had saved her, he adored her with a deep, passionate 
devotion. 

‘Has she been beating you again?’ he asked, in a low, tender voice. 

Disturbed at meeting him, Bertha tried to send him back to his room. 

‘Go to bed; it has nothing to do with you.’ 

‘Yes, it has. | won't let her beat you. She woke me up with her shouting. She’d better not do it again, or I'll give her one back.’ 

She caught hold of his wrists, and talked to him as if he were a disobedient animal. He was subdued at once, and started whimpering like a little boy: 

‘It hurts terribly, doesn’t it? Show me where, so that | can kiss it better.’ 

When he had found her cheek in the dark, he kissed it, wetting it with his tears, as he repeated: ‘Now it’s better again; now it’s better again.’ Meanwhile Sir Josserand, left alone, had put down his pen, 
too grieved to go on writing. After a few minutes he got up and went quietly to listen at the various doors. Madam Josserand was snoring. No sounds of weeping came from his daughters’ room. All 
was dark and silent. Then, somewhat reassured, he came back. He adjusted the lamp that was smoking, and mechanically began writing again. He did not feel the two great tears which fell on to the 
wrappers, in the solemn silence of the sleeping house. 


080 
As soon as the fish had been served (some dubiously fresh skate in black butter that the clumsy Adele had swamped in vinegar), Hortense and Bertha, seated on either side of uncle Bachelard, kept 
urging him to drink, filling his glass in turns and repeating: 
‘It's your saint’s day, you should drink to it! Here’s to your health, uncle!’ 
They had plotted to make him give them twenty francs. Every year their mother deliberately placed them thus, on either side of her brother, leaving him to their tender mercies. But it was hard work, 
needing all the cupidity of two girls spurred on by visions of Louis Quinze shoes and five-button gloves. To get him to give them the twenty francs, they had to make him completely drunk. He was 
ferociously miserly whenever he was with his own family, though elsewhere he would squander in drunken debauchery the eighty thousand francs a year he made from his commission agency. 
Fortunately, that evening he had arrived half-drunk, having spent the afternoon with a lady in the Suburb Montmartre, a dyer, who used to get vermouth for him from Marseilles. 
‘Your health, duckies!’ he replied in his thick, husky voice, each time he emptied his glass. 
Covered in jewellery, and with a rose in his buttonhole, he sat in the middle of the table — the type of huge, rough, boozing tradesman who had wallowed in all sorts of vice. There was a lurid brilliancy 
about the false teeth in his furrowed, dissolute face; his great red nose shone like a beacon beneath his snow-white, close-cropped hair; while now and again his eyelids drooped involuntarily over his 
pale, rheumy eyes. Gueulin, the son of his wife’s sister, declared that his uncle had never been sober during the whole ten years that he had been a widower. 
‘Narcisse, can | give you some skate? It’s excellent,’ said Madam Josserand, smiling at her brother's drunken condition, though inwardly somewhat disgusted. 
She sat opposite him, with little Gueulin on her left, and on her right, Hector Trublot, a young man to whom she was obliged to show some attention. She usually took advantage of this family dinner to 
pay back certain invitations she had received, and so it was that Madam Juzeur, a lady living in the house, was also present, next to Sir Josserand. As the uncle always behaved very badly at table, 
and it was only the thought of his fortune which helped to temper their disgust, she only asked her intimate acquaintances to meet him, or else such people whom she no longer considered it worth 
trying to impress. For instance, at one time she had thought of young Trublot as a son-in-law, for he was then in a money-changer’s office, waiting for his wealthy father to buy him a share in the 
business. But as Trublot professed total contempt for marriage she no longer took any trouble over him, even putting him next to Saturnin, who had never learnt how to eat properly. Bertha, who always 
had to sit next to her brother, was charged with keeping him in order with a look whenever his fingers strayed too often into the gravy. 
After the fish came a meat pie, and the young ladies thought the moment had come to begin their attack. 
‘Have some more wine, uncle dear!’ said Hortense. ‘It’s your saint's day; aren’t you going to give us something on your saint's day?’ 
‘Oh! So it is,’ added Bertha, innocently. ‘People always give something on their saint's day; so you must give us twenty francs.’ 
As soon as he heard the mention of money, Bachelard pretended to be tipsier still. It was his usual trick. His eyelids drooped, and he became absolutely drivelling. 
‘Eh? What?’ he stuttered. 
‘Twenty francs. You know very well what twenty francs are; it's no use pretending you don't,’ said Bertha. ‘Give us twenty francs; and then we'll love you — oh, ever so much!’ 
They threw their arms round his neck, called him the sweetest names, and kissed his rubicund face, without showing the slightest disgust at the revolting odour of debauchery he exhaled. Sir Josserand, 
bothered by this smell — a mixture of absinthe, tobacco, and musk — was disturbed to see his daughter’s virginal charms in such close contact with this lecherous old rogue. 
‘Leave him alone!’ he cried. 
‘Why?’ asked Madam Josserand, looking daggers at her husband. ‘It’s just a game. If Narcisse wants to give them twenty francs, that’s up to him!’ 
‘Sir Bachelard is so good to them,’ murmured little Madam Juzeur, complacently. 
But Bachelard, still uncooperative, became more drivelling than ever, as he slobbered out: 
‘It's funny ... | don’t know, really not! | don’t know...’ 
Hortense and Bertha exchanged glances and then let him go. No doubt he had not had enough to drink. So they filled his glass once more, laughing like prostitutes about to relieve a man of his wallet. 
Their bare arms, delightfully plump and fresh, passed backwards and forwards under their uncle’s big red nose. 
Meanwhile, Trublot, like a quiet fellow who prefers having fun in private, kept looking at Adele as she clumsily waited on the guests. He was very short-sighted, and thought she looked pretty with her 
strong Breton features and her hair the colour of dirty hemp. When she brought in the roast, a piece of veal, she stretched right across him, and he, pretending to pick up his napkin, gave her a good 
pinch on the calf. The girl, not understanding, looked at him as if he had asked her for some bread. 
‘What's the matter?’ said Madam Josserand. ‘Did she push against you, sir? Oh, that girl! She’s so awkward! But what can you expect? She’s quite new to service, you know, she'll be better when 
she’s had some training.’ 
‘Of course; it’s quite all right,’ replied Trublot, stroking his bushy black beard with the serenity of some young Indian god. 
The conversation was becoming more animated in the dining-room that, icy cold at first, was gradually being warmed by the steam from the dishes. Once more Madam Juzeur was confiding to Sir 
Josserand the sad story of her thirty years of solitude. She raised her eyes to heaven, and contented herself with this discreet allusion to the drama of her life: her husband had left her after ten days 
of married bliss, and no one ever knew why; more than this she did not say. Now she lived by herself in quiet and very cosy lodgings that were often visited by priests. 
‘It's so sad, though, at my age!’ she simpered, cutting up her veal in a most delicate manner. 
‘A very unfortunate little woman,’ whispered Madam Josserand in Trublot’s ear, with an air of profound sympathy. 
But Trublot glanced indifferently at this pious woman, so full of reserve and mystery. She was not his type. 
Then they had a sudden scare. Saturnin, whom Bertha, being so busy with her uncle, was no longer watching, had begun playing with his food, cutting up his meat and arranging it into various shapes 
on his plate. The poor lad was a source of exasperation to his mother, who was both afraid and ashamed of him; she did not know how to rid herself of him, her pride forbidding her to make him a 
common worker after she had sacrificed him in favour of his sisters by taking him out of a school where his slothful intelligence could hardly be roused. During the years that he had been hanging about 
the house, helpless and stupid, she had lived in constant fear, especially when she had to let him appear in company. Her pride suffered cruelly. 
‘Saturnin!’ she cried. 
But Saturnin began to chuckle, delighted at the nasty mess on his plate. He had no respect for his mother but openly called her a lying old hag, with the strange clairvoyance of lunatics who think out 
loud. The situation seemed, indeed, to be turning ugly, and he would have thrown the plate at her if Bertha, reminded of her duty, had not given him a stern look. He tried to resist; then his eyes dulled 
and he slumped back in his chair, gloomy and depressed, as if in a trance, until dinner was over. 
‘Gueulin, | hope you’ve brought your flute?’ asked Madam Josserand, trying to dispel the general feeling of unease. 
Gueulin was an amateur flautist but only played in houses where he felt quite at home. 
‘My flute? Of course | have,’ he replied. 
His red hair and whiskers seemed more bristly than usual as he looked on, quite absorbed, at the girls’ manoeuvres around their uncle. Himself a clerk in an insurance office, he used to meet Bachelard 
directly after office hours and never left him, following him round all the usual cafés and brothels. Behind the huge, ungainly figure of the one, you were sure to see the small, pale features of the other. 
‘That's it; keep at it!’ he cried, as if he were a spectator at a fight. 
Uncle Bachelard was, in fact, getting the worst of it. When, after the vegetables — French beans swimming in water — Adele brought in a vanilla-and-currant ice, there was great rejoicing round the table; 
and the young ladies took advantage of the situation to make their uncle drink half the bottle of champagne which Madam Josserand had bought at a grocer’s round the corner for three francs. He was 
getting maudlin, and forgot to keep up the farce of appearing imbecilic. 
‘Eh? Twenty francs! Why twenty francs? Oh, | see! You want me to give you twenty francs? But | haven’t got them, really | haven't! Ask Gueulin. Didn't | come away without my wallet, Gueulin, and you 
had to pay at the café? If I'd got them, my darlings, I’d give them to you for being so sweet!’ 
Gueulin, in his detached way, was laughing like an ill-greased cartwheel. 


‘Oh, the old humbug!’ he muttered. 

Then, suddenly getting carried away, he cried: 

‘Search him!’ 

Then, losing all restraint, Hortense and Bertha threw themselves upon their uncle once more. Checked at first by their good breeding, this desire for the twenty francs suddenly got the better of them, 
and all pretence was now abandoned. The one, with both hands, searched his waistcoat pockets, while the other thrust her fist into the pockets of his frock-coat. Bachelard, however, pinned back in 
his chair, continued to struggle but laughter broken by drunken hiccups overcame him. 

‘| swear, | ‘aven’t got a penny. Leave off, you're tickling me!’ 

‘Look in his trousers!’ cried Gueulin, excited by the whole spectacle. 

Bertha determinedly thrust her hand into one of his trouser pockets. They were trembling with excitement as they grew rougher and rougher, and they could almost have slapped their uncle’s face. 
Suddenly Bertha uttered a cry of victory; from the depths of his pocket she drew forth a handful of money that she scattered on a plate, and there, among the copper and silver, was a gold twenty-franc 
piece. 

‘I've got it! she cried, as, with flushed cheeks, and her hair in disorder, she tossed the coin in the air and caught it again. 

All the guests clapped their hands; they thought it terribly funny. There was a hum of excitement, and it was the success of the dinner. Madam Josserand smiled tenderly at her dear daughters. 
Bachelard, picking up his money, remarked sententiously that if they wanted twenty francs they had to earn them. And the two girls, exhausted but content, sat panting on either side of him, their lips 
still quivering with the excitement of the fray. 

A bell rang. They had been at table for a long time, and guests were now beginning to arrive. Sir Josserand, who had decided to laugh, like his wife, at what had occurred, would have liked them to 
sing a little Beranger, but she silenced him; that sort of entertainment was too much for her poetic taste. She hurried on the dessert, the more so because Bachelard, annoyed at having to give away 
the twenty francs, was becoming quarrelsome, complaining that Léon, his nephew, had not even bothered to wish him many happy returns. Léon had only been invited to the soirée. Then as they rose 
from table, Adele said that the architect from downstairs and a young gentleman were in the drawing-room. ‘Ah, yes! That young man,’ whispered Madam Juzeur, as she took Sir Josserand’s arm. ‘So 
you invited him? | saw him earlier talking to the concierge. He’s very nice-looking.’ 

Madam Josserand took Trublot’s arm, and then Saturnin, left alone at table, and whom all the fuss about the twenty francs had not roused from his torpor, upset his chair in a sudden paroxysm of fury, 
shouting: ‘I won't have it, by God! | won't!’ 

This was just what his mother always dreaded. She motioned to Sir Josserand to go on with Madam Juzeur, while she disengaged her arm from that of Trublot, who understood the situation and 
disappeared; but he must have made a mistake, for he slipped off towards the kitchen in the wake of Adele. Bachelard and Gueulin, ignoring the ‘maniac’, as they called him, stood chuckling and 
nudging each other in a corner. 

‘He was very strange all evening; | was afraid something like this might happen,’ muttered Madam Josserand, in a state of high anxiety. ‘Bertha, quick, quick!’ 

But Bertha was showing the twenty-franc piece to Hortense. Saturnin had grabbed a knife, and kept repeating: ‘My God! | won't have it! I'll rip them open!’ 

‘Bertha!’ shrieked Madam Josserand, in despair. 

As the girl came rushing up, she only just had time to prevent her brother from going into the drawing-room, knife in hand. She shook him angrily, while he, with his madman’s logic, tried to explain. 
‘Don't try to stop me; they deserve it ... It's for the best ... I’m sick of their awful ways. They just want to sell us.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Bertha. ‘What's the matter with you? What are you shouting about?’ 

Confused and trembling with fury, he stared at her and stammered out: 

‘They're trying to get you married. But they never will! | won’t let them hurt you!’ 

His sister could not help laughing. Where had he got the idea that they were going to marry her? He nodded his head, declaring that he knew it, that he was sure of it. When his mother tried to soothe 
him he gripped the knife so firmly that she shrank back, appalled. It alarmed her to think that they had been overheard, and she hurriedly told Bertha to take Saturnin away and lock him in his room, 
while he, however, kept raising his voice as he became more and more excited. ‘I won't let them marry you. | won’t let them hurt you. If they do, I'll rip them open!’ 

Then Bertha put her hands on his shoulders and looked him straight in the face. ‘Listen,’ she said, ‘be quiet or I'll love you no more.’ 

He staggered back; his face took on a gentler, despairing look, and his eyes filled with tears. ‘You'll love me no more? You'll love me no more? Don’t say that! Oh, please say you'll still love me; say 
you'll always love me, and never love anybody else!’ 

She caught him by the wrist and led him out, docile as a child. 

In the drawing-room Madam Josserand, with exaggerated cordiality, greeted Campardon as her dear neighbour. Why hadn’t Madam Campardon given her the great pleasure of her company? When 
the architect replied that his wife was still rather poorly, she became even more gushing, and declared that she would have been delighted to receive her in a dressing-gown and slippers. But her smile 
was directed at Octave, who was talking to Sir Josserand; all her gushing amiability was intended to reach him over Campardon’s shoulder. When her husband introduced the young man to her, she 
was so effusive that Octave became quite embarrassed. 

Other guests were arriving - stout mothers with skinny daughters; fathers and uncles only just roused from their day of somnolence at the office, driving before them their flocks of marriageable 
daughters. Two lamps, covered with pink paper shades, threw a subdued light over the room, hiding the shabby yellow velvet of the furniture, the dingy piano, and the three dirty prints of Swiss scenery 
that formed black patches against the bare, chilly panels of white and gold. This niggardly brilliance served to cloak the guests’ shortcomings, veiling their worn faces and their crude attempts at finery. 
Madam Josserand wore her flame-coloured gown of the previous evening; but, in order to put people off the scent, she had spent the whole day sewing new sleeves on to the bodice and embellishing 
it with a lace cape to hide her shoulders, while her daughters sat beside her in their greasy dressing-gowns, stitching away ferociously, putting new trimmings on their only gowns that ever since the 
previous winter they had been patching up and altering in this way. 

Each time the bell rang there was a sound of whispering in the anteroom. In the gloomy drawing-room people talked in an undertone, while every now and then the forced laugh of some young lady 
struck a discordant note. Behind little Madam Juzeur, Bachelard and Gueulin kept nudging each other and making smutty remarks; Madam Josserand anxiously watched them, afraid, as ever, that her 
brother might misbehave. Madam Juzeur could hear everything they said, her lips trembling as she smiled angelically at all the naughty anecdotes. Uncle Bachelard had the reputation of having an 
eye for the ladies. His nephew, on the other hand, was chaste. However tempting the opportunity, Gueulin refused women’s favours on principle; not because he despised them but because he was 
fearful as to the consequences of such bliss. ‘There’s always some bother,’ he would say. 

At last Bertha reappeared, and went hurriedly up to her mother. ‘Well, that wasn’t easy,’ she whispered. ‘He wouldn't go to bed. | double-locked the door but I’m afraid he’ll break everything in his room.’ 
Madam Josserand tugged violently at her daughter’s dress. Octave, close by, had turned his head. ‘My daughter Bertha, Sir Mouret,’ she said, in her most gracious manner, as she introduced her to 
him. ‘Sir Octave Mouret, my dear.’ 

She gave her daughter a look. The latter well knew the significance of that look — it was a call, as it were, to arms, and it reminded her of the lessons of the previous night. She obeyed immediately, 
with the complacent indifference of a girl who no longer cares to stop and examine a potential suitor. She recited her part quite prettily, with the easy grace of a Parisian already a little weary of the 
world but completely at home with all subjects, speaking enthusiastically of the South, where she had never been. Octave, used to the stiffness of provincial virgins, was quite charmed by all this friendly 
chatter. 

Just then Trublot, who had not been seen since dinner, furtively slipped in from the dining-room, and Bertha, noticing him, asked thoughtlessly where he had been. He did not answer that embarrassed 
her somewhat, and to get out of her awkward position she introduced the two young men to each other. Her mother, meanwhile, had not taken her eyes off her, assuming the attitude of a commander- 
in-chief, and directing the campaign from her armchair. When satisfied that the first engagement had been successful, she recalled her daughter with a sign, and whispered: 

‘Wait until the Vabres are here before you play. And make sure you play loud enough.’ 

Octave, left alone with Trublot, began to question him. 

‘Charming, isn’t she?’ 

‘Yes, not bad.’ 

‘The young lady in blue is her elder sister, isn’t she? She isn’t as pretty.’ 

‘No, she certainly isn’t. She’s much thinner.’ 

Trublot, who was short-sighted, could not see her clearly. He had come back very contented, chewing little black things that Octave, to his surprise, perceived to be coffee-beans. 

‘Tell me,’ he asked bluntly, ‘in the South the women are plump, aren't they?’ 

Octave smiled, and immediately he and Trublot were on the best of terms. They had many ideas in common. They sat down on a sofa in the corner and proceeded to exchange confidences. The one 
talked of his employer at the Ladies’ Paradise - Madam Hédouin, a damned fine woman but too frigid; the other said that he was employed as correspondent from nine to five at Sir Desmarquay’s, the 
moneychanger’s where there was a stunning maidservant. Just then the drawing-room door opened, and three people came in. 

‘Those are the Vabres,’ whispered Trublot, leaning over to his new friend. ‘August, the tall one, with the face like a sick sheep, is the landlord’s eldest son. He’s thirty-three, and suffers from continual 
migraine that affects his eyesight and at one time prevented him from learning Latin. He’s very bad-tempered, and has gone into business. The other, Théophile, that weedy fellow with sandy hair and 
a straggly beard, that little old man of twenty-eight, forever coughing and wracked by toothache, tried all sorts of trades, and then married the young woman in front of him, Madam Valerie.’ 

‘I've seen her before,’ interrupted Octave. ‘She’s the daughter of a local haberdasher, isn’t she? But how deceptive those little veils are. | thought she was pretty but she’s just striking-looking, with that 
dried-up, leaden complexion.’ 

‘Yes, she’s another one who isn’t my type at all,’ replied Trublot sententiously. ‘She’s got wonderful eyes; that’s enough for some men. But she’s as thin as a rake!’ 

Madam Josserand had risen to shake hands with Valerie. 

‘What?’ she cried. ‘Sir Vabre hasn’t come with you? And Sir and Madam Duveyrier haven't done us the honour of coming either, although they promised they would. It really isn’t fair of them!’ 

The young woman made excuses for her father-in-law on account of his age, though he really preferred to stay at home and work in the evening. As for her brother-in-law and sister-in-law, they had 
asked her to give their apologies, as they had been invited to an official reception they were obliged to attend. Madam Josserand bit her lips. She had never missed one of the Saturdays of those stuck- 
up people on the first floor, who thought it beneath them to come up to the fourth floor for her Tuesdays. No doubt her modest tea-parties weren't the same as their grand orchestral concerts. But when 
her daughters were both married, and she had got two sons-in-law and their relatives to fill her drawing-room, she would have choral entertainments too. 

‘Get ready,’ she whispered in Bertha’s ear. 

There were about thirty guests, packed in rather tightly as they had not thrown open the little drawing-room that was being used as a cloakroom for the ladies. The newcomers shook hands all round. 
Valerie sat next to Madam Juzeur, while Bachelard and Gueulin made fond remarks about Théophile Vabre, whom they thought it funny to describe as ‘useless’. Sir Josserand, invisible in his own 
drawing-room, blotted out as completely as if he were a guest for whom everyone was looking, although he stood right in front of them, was listening in horror to a story told by one of his old friends: 
Bonnaud — he knew Bonnaud, didn’t he? — the chief accountant of the Northern Railways, whose daughter had got married last spring? Well, Bonnaud, it seemed, had just discovered that his son-in- 
law, to all appearances a most respectable person, had once been a clown, and for ten years had been kept by a female circus-rider! 

‘Ssh, ssh!’ murmured several obliging voices. Bertha had opened the piano. 

‘Oh,’ explained Madam Josserand, ‘it’s an unpretentious little piece - a simple reverie. I'm sure you like music, Sir Mouret. Come closer to the piano. My daughter plays this rather well — just an amateur, 
you know; but she plays with feeling, a great deal of feeling.’ 

‘Watch out!’ said Trublot, under his breath. ‘That's the sonata trick.’ 

Octave was obliged to go and stand near the piano. To see the attentions which Madam Josserand showered upon him, one would have thought that she was making Bertha play solely for him. 

“The Banks of the Oise”,’ she went on. ‘It’s really very pretty. Now, my love, begin; and don’t be nervous. I’m sure Sir Octave will make allowances.’ 

The girl attacked the piece without the least sign of nervousness; but her mother never took her eyes off her, with the air of a sergeant ready to punish with a slap the least technical blunder. What 
mortified her was that the instrument, cracked and wheezy after fifteen years of daily scale-playing, did not have the sonorous quality of tone possessed by the Duveyriers’ grand piano. Moreover, she 
felt that her daughter never played loud enough. 


After the tenth bar Octave, looking quite enraptured, and keeping time with his head to the more flamboyant passages, no longer listened. He watched the audience, noting the polite efforts on the part 
of the men to pay attention, and the affected delight of the women. He examined them now that they were left to themselves, and saw how their daily cares were once more reflected in their tired faces. 
The mothers were visibly dreaming of marrying their daughters, as they stood there with open mouths and ferocious teeth, unconsciously letting themselves go. It was the strange madness that 
pervaded this drawing-room — a ravenous appetite for sons-in-law — that consumed these bourgeois women as they listened to the asthmatic sounds of the piano. The girls, quite exhausted, were 
dozing off; their heads drooped, and they forgot to hold themselves upright. Octave, who despised innocent young ladies, was more interested in Valerie. Plain she certainly was, in that extraordinary 
yellow silk dress, trimmed with black satin; but he found her attractive, his gaze kept returning uneasily to her, while she, unnerved by the shrill music, had a vague look in her eyes, and wore a sickly, 
neurotic smile. 

At this moment a catastrophe occurred. The bell rang, and a gentleman entered the room without paying the slightest attention to the music. 

‘Oh, doctor!’ said Madam Josserand in annoyance. 

Doctor Juillerat made a gesture of apology, and stood stock-still. At this moment Bertha dwelt lingeringly on a certain tender phrase that her listeners greeted with murmurs of approval. ‘Charming!’ 
‘Delightful!’ Madam Juzeur seemed to be swooning, as if someone were tickling her. Hortense stood beside her sister, turning over the pages, oblivious to the surging torrent of notes, straining her ear 
to catch the sound of the doorbell; and when the doctor came in, her gesture of disappointment was so marked that she tore one of the pages. Then suddenly the piano trembled beneath Bertha’s frail 
fingers that beat upon it like hammers. The dream had come to an end in a deafening crash of furious harmonies. 

There was a moment's hesitation. The audience began to wake up. Had it finished? Then came a shower of compliments. ‘Absolutely lovely!’ ‘What talent!’ 

‘Miss is a really wonderful musician,’ said Octave, interrupted in his observations. ‘No one has ever given me such pleasure.’ 

‘Really?’ exclaimed Madam Josserand in delight. ‘She plays rather well, | must admit. You know, we've never refused her anything; she’s our treasure! She has every talent she ever wished for. Ah! if 
you only knew her, sir.’ 

Once more a confused sound of voices filled the room. Bertha coolly accepted all the praise bestowed upon her performance, and did not leave the piano, waiting for her mother to relieve her from her 
duty. The latter was just telling Octave of the remarkable way her daughter played ‘The Reapers’, a brilliant tour-de-force, when a dull, far-off sound of knocking created a stir among the guests. The 
noise grew louder and more violent, as if someone were trying to break open a door. The guests stopped talking, and exchanged questioning glances. 

‘What's that noise?’ Valerie ventured to ask. ‘I heard it just now, when the music was ending.’ 

Madam Josserand had turned quite pale. She had recognized Saturnin’s blows. The wretched lunatic! She imagined him leaping into the room and scattering her guests. If he went on thumping like 
that, there would be another marriage down the drain! 

‘It's the kitchen-door that keeps banging,’ she said with a forced smile. ‘Adele never shuts it. Go and see to it, Bertha.’ 

Her daughter had also understood. She rose and disappeared. The knocking ceased at once but she did not return immediately. Uncle Bachelard, who had scandalously disturbed the performance of 
‘The Banks of the Oise’ with his loud remarks, succeeded in disconcerting his sister by shouting out to Gueulin that he was bored to death and was going to get some grog. They both returned to the 
dining-room, slamming the door after them. 

‘Dear old Narcisse — he’s so eccentric!’ Madam Josserand said to Valerie and Madam Juzeur, as she sat down between them. ‘He works so hard at his business! You know, he made nearly a hundred 
thousand francs this year!’ 

Free at last, Octave had rejoined Trublot, who was half asleep on the sofa. Near them a group surrounded Doctor Juillerat, the old neighbourhood physician, a man of little talent but who, by degrees, 
had built up a good practice, having attended all the mothers in their confinements and prescribed remedies for all their daughters’ ills. He had made a speciality of women’s ailments, so that in the 
evenings he was besieged by husbands eager to obtain free advice in some corner of the room. Théophile was just telling him that Valerie had had another attack the day before; she was always short 
of breath and complaining of a lump in her throat; and he himself was not very well but his symptoms were not the same. Then he talked of nothing but himself, and of his bad luck. He had begun to 
study law, had dabbled in industry at an iron foundry, and tried administrative work in the pawnshop offices. Then he had taken up photography, and believed he had discovered a patent for automatic 
cabs; and at the same time he had got a commission on the sale of piano-flutes, invented by one of his friends. He eventually returned to the subject of his wife; it was her fault if things never went right 
for them; she was killing him with her perpetual nervous attacks. 

‘Do give her something, doctor,’ he pleaded, his eyes gleaming with hatred, as he coughed and moaned in all the mad exasperation of impotence. 
Trublot watched him, full of disdain, laughing inwardly as he glanced at Octave. Doctor Juillerat, meanwhile, uttered vague and soothing words: doubtless something could be found to help the dear 
lady. At the age of fourteen she used to have similar attacks at the shop in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin; he had treated her for dizzy spells that had always ended with nosebleeds. And as Théophile 
recollected in despair her languid apathy as a girl, while now she was a source of torture to him —- capricious, her mood changing a score of times every day — the doctor simply nodded his head. 
Marriage did not agree with all women. 

‘No, it certainly doesn’t!’ murmured Trublot. ‘A father who’s turned himself into a vegetable by spending thirty years of his life selling needles and thread, and a mother whose face has always been a 
mass of pimples, and living in that stuffy hole of a shop — how can you expect such people to produce normal daughters?’ 

Octave was surprised. He had begun to lose some of his respect for this drawing-room that he had entered with all the awe of a provincial. His curiosity was reawakened when he saw Campardon 
consulting the doctor in his turn but whispering, like a serious person who does not want anyone to know about his domestic misfortunes. 

‘By the way,’ said Octave to Trublot, ‘as you seem to know everything, tell me what the matter with Madam Campardon is. Whenever her ill-health is mentioned | see everyone put on a very sad face.’ 
‘Well, my dear fellow,’ replied the young man, ‘she’s got...’ 

And he whispered in Octave’s ear. At first his listener smiled, then his face became very serious with a look of deep astonishment. 

‘Is it possible?’ he said. 

Trublot gave his solemn word that it was so. He knew another lady who had the same thing. 

‘Besides,’ he added, ‘after a confinement it sometimes happens that...’ 

And he began to whisper again. Octave, convinced, felt quite sad. For a moment he had imagined all sorts of things — romance, the architect occupied elsewhere and urging him to provide amusement 
for his wife! At any rate he knew now that her honour was safe. The young men pressed closer against each other in the excitement of disclosing all these feminine secrets, forgetful that they might be 
overheard. 

Just then Madam Juzeur was imparting to Madam Josserand her impressions of Octave. She certainly thought him most agreeable but she preferred Sir August Vabre. This gentleman stood, mute 
and insignificant, in a comer of the room, with his usual evening headache. 

‘What surprises me, my dear, is that you haven't thought of him for your daughter Bertha. A young man established in business and extremely steady. He wants a wife, too. | know he’s interested in 
getting married.’ 

Madam Josserand listened in surprise. She would never have thought of the haberdasher. Madam Juzeur, however, insisted, for, unfortunate herself, it was her passion to work for the happiness of 
other women, so that she took an interest in all the romantic affairs of the house. She declared that August had never taken his eyes off Bertha. In short, she invoked her own experience of men: Sir 
Mouret would never let himself be caught, whereas a match with that nice Sir Vabre would be very easy and very advantageous. But Madam Josserand, weighing up the latter with a glance, felt quite 
sure that a son-in-law like that would never be of much use in filling her drawing-room. 

‘My daughter hates him,’ she said, ‘and I'll never go against her feelings.’ 

A gawky young lady had just played a fantasia on the Dame Blanche. As uncle Bachelard had fallen asleep in the dining-room, Gueulin reappeared with his flute and gave imitations of the nightingale. 
Nobody listened, however, for the story about Bonnaud had spread. It had quite upset Sir Josserand; fathers held up their hands in horror, while mothers gasped for breath. What! Bonnaud’s son-in- 
law was a clown! Whom, then, could they trust? The parents, in their lust for marriage, were as distressed as if they had had nightmares about distinguished-looking convicts in evening-dress. As a 
matter of fact, Bonnaud had been so delighted to get rid of his daughter that he had hardly bothered with references, despite his rigid prudence as a fussy chief accountant. 

‘Mamma, tea’s ready,’ said Bertha, as she and Adele opened the folding doors. 

Then, as people passed slowly into the dining-room, she went up to her mother and whispered: 

‘I've had about enough of it! He wants me to stay and tell him stories, or else he says he'll smash everything.’ 

On a grey cloth, too small for the table, one of those laboriously served teas was spread, with a brioche bought at a neighbouring baker’s and flanked by sandwiches and little cakes. At either end of 
the table were flowers in profusion; magnificent and expensive roses prevented anyone from noticing the stale biscuits and rancid butter. There were more cries of admiration and more heart-burnings; 
those Josserands were clearly ruining themselves in their attempt to marry off their daughters. The guests, casting sidelong glances at the flowers, gorged themselves with weak tea and threw 
themselves upon the stale buns and badly baked brioche, for they had dined frugally, and their one thought was to go to bed with their bellies full. For those who did not like tea, Adele handed round 
redcurrant syrup in glasses. This was pronounced excellent. 

Meanwhile the uncle slumbered in a corner. They did not wake him; they even politely pretended not to see him. One lady spoke of the fatigues of business. Bertha was very busy, offering sandwiches, 
carrying cups of tea, asking the men if they would like more sugar. But she could not attend to everybody, and Madam Josserand kept looking for Hortense, whom she suddenly caught sight of in the 
middle of the empty drawing-room talking to a gentleman whose back alone was visible. 

‘Yes, yes!’ she blurted out, in a sudden fit of wrath, ‘he’s come at last!’ 

The guests began to whisper. It was that Verdier who had been living with a woman for fifteen years while waiting to marry Hortense. Everybody knew the story, and the young ladies exchanged 
meaningful glances; but for propriety’s sake they forbore to speak of it, and merely bit their lips. When Octave had been enlightened, he watched the gentleman's back with interest. Trublot knew the 
mistress, a good-hearted woman — a reformed prostitute, who was better now, he said, than the best of wives, looking after her man and keeping all his shirts in order. He was full of brotherly sympathy 
for her. While they were being watched from the dining-room, Hortense was scolding Verdier for being so late, rebuking him with the peevishness of an embittered virgin. 

‘| say! Redcurrant syrup!’ said Trublot, seeing Adele standing before him, tray in hand. Sniffing at it, he declined. But as Adele turned round she was pushed against him by a stout lady’s elbow, and he 
squeezed her waist hard. She smiled, and came back with the tray. 

‘No, thanks,’ he said. ‘A little later, perhaps.’ 

The ladies were now sitting round the table, while the men stood, eating, behind them. Enthusiastic exclamations were heard that subsided as mouths became full. The gentlemen were asked for their 
opinions. Madam Josserand exclaimed: ‘True; | was forgetting. Come and look, Sir Mouret - you're fond of art.’ 

‘Be careful! That's the watercolour trick, murmured Trublot, who knew all the ways of the house. It was better than a watercolour. As if by chance, there was a porcelain bowl on the table, on the bottom 
of which, in a mount of freshly varnished bronze, was a miniature copy of Greuze’s Girl with a Broken Pitcher, painted in washy tints varying from lilac to pale blue. At the chorus of praise Bertha smiled. 
‘Miss is very talented,’ said Octave, in his most urbane manner. ‘The colours are so well blended! And such a wonderful copy!’ 

‘The drawing certainly is!’ said Madam Josserand, exultant. ‘There’s not a hair too many or too few. Bertha copied it at home from an engraving. At the Louvre there are so many nude subjects, and 
such strange people, too.’ 

As she made this last remark she lowered her voice, anxious to assure the young man that, although her daughter was an artist, this did not mean that she was unable to keep within the bounds of 
propriety. However, she clearly thought that Octave seemed indifferent; she felt that the bowl had not made its mark, and she watched him uneasily, while Valerie and Madam Juzeur, who had got to 
their fourth cup of tea, were uttering faint cries of admiration as they examined Bertha’s masterpiece. ‘You're looking at her again,’ said Trublot to Octave who was staring at Valerie. 

‘So | am,’ he replied, somewhat confused. ‘It’s funny but just now she looks quite pretty. A hot-blooded woman, obviously. | say, do you think one might risk it?” 

Trublot puffed out his cheeks. ‘Hot-blooded? You can never be sure. Strange you should fancy her. Anyway, it’s better than marrying that little girl.’ 

‘What little girl?’ cried Octave, forgetting himself. ‘What? Do you think I’m going to let myself be caught? Never! We don’t go in for marriage in Marseilles.’ 

Madam Josserand, who was standing close by, overheard the last phrase. It was like a stab-wound to the heart. Another fruitless campaign, another wasted soirée. The blow was such that she had to 
lean against a chair as she despairingly surveyed the table, now cleared of all refreshment, on which there only remained the burnt top of the brioche. She no longer counted her defeats; but this, she 
resolved, would be the last. Never again, she swore, would she feed folk who simply came to stuff themselves. In her exasperation, she looked round the room to see at which man she could hurl her 
daughter, when she spied August leaning listlessly against the wall, having had nothing to eat. Just then Bertha, all smiles, was moving towards Octave with a cup of tea in her hand. She was carrying 


on the campaign in obedience to her mother’s instructions. But the latter seized her by the arm and called her a silly fool under her breath. Then she said out loud, in her most gracious manner: ‘Take 
that cup of tea to Sir Vabre; he’s been waiting a whole hour.’ 
Then, whispering again in her daughter's ear, and giving her another warlike look, she added: ‘Be nice, or you'll have me to deal with!’ 
Bertha was disconcerted for a moment but quickly recovered. Such changes in the line of attack occurred as often as three times in an evening. She took the cup of tea to August, together with the 
smile she had begun to wear for Octave. She made herself most agreeable, talked about Lyons silks, and gave herself the airs of an engaging young lady who would look charming behind a counter. 
August's hands trembled a little, and he was very red, since that evening his headache was worse than usual. 
Out of politeness, some of the guests went and sat down again for a moment in the drawing-room. They had eaten well, and now it was time to go. When they looked for Verdier he had already left, 
and the girls in their merriment could only take away with them the blurred impression of his back. Without waiting for Octave, Campardon went away with the doctor, whom he stopped on the landing 
to ask if there was really no hope. During tea one of the lamps had gone out, leaving a smell of rancid oil; the other lamp, with its burnt wick, gave such a lugubrious light that the Vabres rose of their 
own accord, despite the profuse attentions with which Madam Josserand overwhelmed them. Octave had preceded them into the anteroom, where he had a surprise. Trublot, who was looking for his 
hat, had disappeared. He could only have made his exit by the passage leading to the kitchen. 
‘Wherever has he got to? Does he use the servants’ staircase?’ murmured the young man. 
However, he thought no more about the matter. Valerie was there, looking for her crépe scarf. The two brothers, Théophile and August, were going downstairs, without taking any notice of her. Octave, 
finding the scarf, handed it to her with the air of rapt attention with which he served pretty customers at the Ladies’ Paradise. She looked at him, and he felt certain that her eyes, as they met his, shot 
forth amorous flames. 
‘You're too kind, sir,’ she said, simply. 
Madam Juzeur, who was the last to leave, gave them both a smile, at once tender and discreet. And when Octave, greatly excited, had got back to his cold bedroom, he glanced at himself in the mirror 
and determined that he would have a try for it! 
Meanwhile, Madam Josserand was pacing up and down the deserted apartment, not saying a word, as if swept along by a whirlwind. She shut the piano with a bang, put out the last lamp, and then, 
going into the dining-room, began to blow out the candles with such force that the sockets shook. The sight of the devastated table, covered with dirty plates and empty cups, enraged her even more, 
and as she walked round she cast terrible glances at her daughter Hortense, who sat calmly crunching the burnt top of the brioche. 
‘You're getting yourself into a state again, mamma,’ said the latter. ‘Did it go wrong again? I’m quite happy, though: he’s going to buy her some chemises so as to get rid of her.’ 
Madam Josserand shrugged her shoulders. 
‘Ah!’ continued Hortense, ‘you'll say that that proves nothing. All right but steer your ship as well as | steer mine. Well, this really is a vile brioche. They must be desperate if they can eat this filth.’ 
Sir Josserand, who always found his wife’s parties exhausting, was leaning back in his chair; but, dreading another confrontation — that Madam Josserand might sweep him aside in her fury — he joined 
Bachelard and Gueulin, who were sitting at the table opposite Hortense. Bachelard, on waking, had found a flask of rum. As he emptied it, he returned to the bitter subject of the twenty francs. 
‘It's not the money | mind,’ he kept repeating to his nephew, ‘it’s the way they did it. You know how | am with women; I'd give them the shirt off my back but | don’t like them to ask like that. As soon as 
they begin asking it annoys me, and | wouldn't give them a penny.’ 
Then his sister began reminding him of his promises: 
‘Hold your tongue, Eleonore!’ he barked. ‘I know what | ought to do for the child! But when a woman asks like that, it’s more than | can stand. I’ve never been able to keep friends with one, have |, 
Gueulin? And besides, I’m given such little respect! Léon hasn't even bothered to wish me many happy returns of the day!’ 
With clenched fists, Madam Josserand resumed her pacing. It was true; Léon had promised to come but, like the others, had let her down. A man who wouldn't give up an evening even to get one of 
his sisters married! She had just found a little cake which had fallen behind one of the vases, and was locking it up in a drawer, when Bertha entered the room with Saturnin, whom she had gone to 
release. She was trying to soothe him as, haggard and with a look of mistrust in his eyes, he hunted feverishly about in the corners of the room like a dog that has been shut up for a long time. 
‘How silly he is!’ said Bertha; ‘he thinks I’ve just got married, and he’s looking for the husband! My dear boy, you can look as long as you like! | told you it had all come to nothing. You know very well 
that it never does come to anything!’ 
Then Madam Josserand exploded: 
‘Ah but it won’t come to nothing this time, that | swear! Even if | have to hook him on to you myself! He’ll pay for all the others. Yes, yes, Sir Josserand, you can stare, as if you didn’t understand. The 
wedding will come off; and, if you don’t like it, you can stay away. So, Bertha, you've only got to pick him up, do you hear?’ 
Saturnin apparently did not understand. He was looking under the table. The girl pointed to him but Madam Josserand gestured as if to say that he would be got out of the way. And Bertha murmured: 
‘So it’s settled then, it’s to be Sir Vabre? It’s all the same to me. But | do think you could have saved me a sandwich!’ 

081 
THE next day Octave began to focus his attention on Valerie. He studied her habits, and worked out the times when he was likely to meet her on the stairs, managing to go up frequently to his room, 
either when lunching at the Campardons’ or when he got away under some pretext from the Ladies’ Paradise. He soon noticed that every day, at about two o'clock, when taking her child to the Tuileries 
gardens, the young woman went down the Rue Gaillon. Accordingly, he would stand at the door and wait for her, then greet her with one of his charming shopman’s smiles. Every time they met Valerie 
nodded politely but never stopped, though he noticed that her dark glance was full of the fire of passion, and he found encouragement in her ravaged complexion and the supple undulation of her hips. 
He had already made his plan — the bold one of a seducer used to the easy conquest of shop-girl virtue. It was simply a question of luring Valerie into his room on the fourth floor; the staircase was 
always silent and deserted, and up there nobody would ever discover them. He laughed to himself at the thought of the architect's moral advice; for having a woman who lived in the house was not the 
same as bringing one into it. 
There was one thing, however, that made him uneasy. The Pichons’ kitchen was separated from their dining-room by the passage, and this constantly obliged them to leave their door open. At nine in 
the morning Pichon went off to his office, and did not return until five o'clock. On alternate evenings he went out after dinner, from eight to twelve, to do some bookkeeping. Moreover, as soon as she 
heard Octave’s step, the young woman, who was very shy, would push the door to, and he would only get a back view of her as she fled, with her light hair tied up in a small bun. He had thus only 
caught discreet glimpses of part of the room: the furniture, sad-looking and clean; the linen, of a dull whiteness in the grey light of an unseen window; the corner of a cot, at the back of the small bedroom 
— in fact, all the monotonous solitude of a woman who busies herself from morning till night with the petty cares of a clerk’s household. But not a sound was heard there; the child seemed as silent and 
apathetic as its mother. At times Marie could be heard humming some tune for hours in a feeble voice. Octave, however, was furious with the stuck-up bitch, as he called her. Perhaps she was spying 
on him. In any case, Valerie could never come up to his room if the Pichons’ door was always being opened in this way. 
He was just beginning to think that things were going well. One Sunday, in the husband’s absence, he had managed to be on the first-floor landing just as Valerie, in her dressing-gown, was leaving 
her sister-in-law’s to return to her own apartment. She was obliged to speak to him, and they had stood for several minutes exchanging polite remarks. He hoped that next time she would ask him in. 
With a woman of her temperament the rest would follow as a matter of course. 
That evening Valerie was the subject of conversation during dinner at the Campardons’, as Octave tried to draw them out. But as Angéle was listening, and casting sly glances at Lisa, who was gravely 
handing round the roast mutton, the parents at first did nothing but sing her praises. Besides, the architect was forever extolling the respectability of the house, with the conceited assurance of a tenant 
who appeared to derive from this confirmation of his own moral probity. 
‘Most respectable people, my dear boy! You met them at the Josserands’. The husband is no fool — he’s full of ideas; some day he'll make some great discovery. As for his wife, she’s got a certain 
style, as we artists say.’ 
Then Madam Campardon, rather worse than the day before and half recumbent, though her illness did not prevent her from eating large slices of meat, languidly murmured: 
‘Poor Sir Théophile! He’s like me; he just drags along. There’s a lot to be said for Valerie — it's not easy to be tied to a man who’s forever shaking with fever, and whose ailments make him irritable and 
unreasonable.’ 
During dessert Octave, seated between the architect and his wife, got to know more than he had asked. They forgot Angéle’s presence, and talked with hints and winks that underlined the double 
meaning of their words; and if these failed them, they leaned over and whispered crudely in his ear. In short, Théophile was both stupid and impotent, and deserved to be what his wife had made him. 
As for Valerie, she was not worth much; she would have behaved just as badly even if her husband had been able to satisfy her, being so carried away by her natural impulses. Moreover, everybody 
knew that, two months after her marriage, in despair at finding that she could never have a child by her husband, and fearing that she would lose her share of old Vabre’s fortune if Théophile happened 
to die, she had conceived her little Camille with the help of a brawny young butcher's assistant in the Rue Saint-Anne. 
Finally, Campardon whispered: 
‘In short, my dear fellow, a hysterical woman,’ 
And he put into the words all the lascivious indecency of the bourgeoisie, together with the loose-lipped grin of the father of a family, whose imagination, suddenly let loose, creates images of wild 
orgies. Angéle looked down at her plate, afraid that she would burst out laughing if she caught Lisa’s eye. The conversation then took another turn: they spoke about the Pichons, lavishing upon them 
words of praise. 
‘Oh, such respectable people!’ repeated Madam Campardon. ‘Sometimes, when Marie takes her little Lilitte out for a walk, | let Angéle go with her. And | can assure you, Sir Mouret, that | wouldn't 
entrust my daughter to everybody; | must be absolutely certain that their morals are unquestionable. You're very fond of Marie, aren’t you, Angéle?’ 
‘Yes, mamma,’ replied the little girl. 
Then came other details. It would be impossible to find a woman better brought up than she, or who had stricter principles. And how happy her husband was! Their little home was so neat, so pretty; 
each adored the other, and they never exchanged a single cross word! 
‘Besides, if they misbehaved, they wouldn't be allowed to stay in the house,’ said the architect gravely, forgetting his disclosures about Valerie. ‘We only want decent folk here. My word! I’d give notice 
the day my daughter ran the risk of meeting disreputable women on the stairs.’ 
He had secretly arranged to take Gasparine, that very evening, to the Opera-Comique. So he at once went to fetch his hat, saying something about a business engagement which might detain him until 
very late. However, Rose must have known something about the arrangement, for Octave heard her murmur, in her resigned, motherly way, as Campardon kissed her with his usual effusive tenderness: 
‘Enjoy yourself — and don’t catch cold coming out.’ 
The following morning Octave had an idea. It was to make Madam Pichon’s acquaintance by doing her a few neighbourly favours; in this way, if she ever caught Valerie she would say nothing. That 
very day an opportunity presented itself. Madam Pichon used to take out her little Lilitte, aged eighteen months, in a wicker pram; this always annoyed Sir Gourd, who would never allow the vehicle to 
be taken up by the main staircase, so that Madam Pichon had to pull it up by the servants’ stairway. Moreover, as the door of her apartment was too narrow, she had to take the wheels off every time 
that was quite a job. It so happened that on this particular day, as Octave returned home, he found Marie struggling with her gloves on to unscrew the wheels. When she felt him standing behind her, 
waiting until the way was clear, her hands trembled and she quite lost her head. 
‘Why do you take all that trouble, madam?’ he asked after a while. ‘It would be much simpler to put the pram at the end of the passage, behind my door.’ 
She did not reply but remained in a squatting position, her excessive timidity preventing her from rising, and under the flaps of her bonnet he noticed that her neck and ears were suffused by a hot 
blush. Then he insisted: 
‘| assure you, madam, it won't bother me in the least.’ 
Without waiting for an answer, he lifted the pram and carried it off in his easy, confident way. She had to follow him but felt so confused, so disturbed at this startling adventure in her humdrum everyday 
existence, that she simply looked on, unable to do more than stammer out a few disjointed phrases: 
‘Dear me, sir, it’s too much trouble. | don’t think ... It'll be so inconvenient for you ... My husband will be very pleased...’ 
She went in, this time tightly fastening the door after her, feeling somehow ashamed. Octave thought she must be stupid. The pram was very much in his way, for it prevented him from opening his 
door, and he had to slip into his room sideways. But he seemed to have won her over, the more so because Sir Gourd, thanks to Campardon’s influence, had graciously consented to sanction this 
obstruction at the end of this out-of-the-way passage. 
Every Sunday Marie’s parents, Sir and Madam Vuillaume, came to spend the day with her. The following Sunday, as Octave was going out, he saw the whole family just about to have their coffee, and 
was discreetly hurrying past when Marie quickly whispered something to her husband. The latter at once rose, saying: 


‘Excuse me, sir. I’m always out, and | haven’t yet had the opportunity to thank you; | really wanted to tell you how pleased | was...’ 

Octave, protesting, was at last obliged to go in and, though he had already had some coffee, was persuaded to accept another cup. He was given the place of honour between Sir and Madam Vuillaume. 
Marie, facing him on the other side of the round table, had one of her sudden blushing fits that for no apparent reason sent all the blood from her heart to her face. He observed her for a while, noting 
how she never seemed at her ease. But, as Trublot would say, she wasn’t his type; she looked puny and washed-out, with her flat face and thin hair, though her features were delicate, even pretty. 
When she had somewhat regained her composure, she began laughing as she described the pram incident, a topic she never tired of. 

‘Jules, if you could only have seen the way Sir Mouret picked it up! It didn’t take a second!’ 

Pichon reiterated his thanks. He was tall and thin, with a mournful air, already bowed beneath the dull routine of office life, and his eyes had a look of weary resignation, like those of an old cab-horse. 
‘Please, it was really no trouble,’ Octave said at last. ‘It isn’t worth mentioning. Your coffee, madam, is delicious; I've never tasted any quite like it.’ 

She blushed again, so violently this time that even her hands turned bright pink. 

‘Don't spoil her, sir,’ said Sir Vuillaume gravely. ‘Her coffee’s good but there’s better than that to be got. You see how proud she’s become all of a sudden.’ 

‘Pride comes before a fall,’ declared Madam Vuillaume. ‘We've always taught her to be modest.’ 

They were both little, shrivelled, grey-faced old people — she squeezed into a black dress, and he into an undersized frock-coat, with a large red ribbon in his button-hole. 

‘Yes, sir,’ he said, ‘l was decorated when | was sixty, the day | got my pension, after thirty-nine years as clerk at the Ministry of Public Instruction. Well, sir, that day | dined just as usual, without letting 
pride interfere with my ordinary habits. The cross was my due, | knew that. | simply felt profoundly grateful.’ 

His record was impeccable, and he wanted everybody to know it. After twenty-five years’ service his salary had been raised to four thousand francs. His pension therefore amounted to two thousand. 
But he had been obliged to re-enter the service as a copying clerk, with a salary of fifteen hundred, as little Marie had been born to them late in life, when Madam Vuillaume had given up all hope of 
having either a girl or a boy. Now that the child had a home of her own they lived on the pension-money, saving everything they could, in the Rue Durantin in Montmartre, where it was less expensive. 
‘And I’m seventy-six,’ he said, in conclusion. ‘So there, my dear son-in-law, just think of that.’ 

Pichon, tired and silent, looked at him, his eyes fixed on the decoration in his buttonhole. Yes, if fortune smiled on him he would be able to tell the same story. He was the youngest son of a greengrocer’s 
widow, who had spent everything earned at the shop in enabling him to take the baccalaureate, because all her neighbours pronounced him to be such an intelligent lad; and she had died insolvent a 
week after his triumph at the Sorbonne. After three years of bullying at an uncle’s, he had had the good luck to get a government appointment that ought to lead him on to great things, and on the 
strength of which he had married. 
‘We do our duty, and so does the government,’ he murmured, reckoning that he would have another thirty-six years to wait before he could be decorated and obtain a pension of two thousand francs. 
Then, turning to Octave, he said: 
‘Children, you know, are such a burden.’ 
‘Indeed they are,’ remarked Madam Vuillaume. ‘If we'd had another one we would never have been able to make ends meet. So remember, Jules, what | made you promise when | gave you our Marie: 
one child and no more, or else we'll fall out. It’s only the working classes that have children as hens lay eggs, regardless of what it'll cost them. It’s true, they turn them loose into the street like so many 
flocks of sheep. | must say it makes me quite sick.’ 

Octave looked at Marie, for he thought that so delicate a subject would have made her blush once more. But her face was pale as, serenely ingenuous, she nodded in agreement. He was bored to 
death, and did not know how to escape. These people would spend the whole afternoon in this chilly little dining-room, making a few mild remarks every now and then, as they talked of nothing but 
their affairs. Even dominoes would be too disturbing for them. 

Madam Vuillaume now began to expound her views. After a long silence that caused them no embarrassment, as if they had felt the need to collect their thoughts, she began: 

‘You have no child, sir? That'll come later. Oh, it’s a great responsibility, especially for a mother! When my little girl over there was born | was forty-nine, an age when, fortunately, one knows how to 
behave. A boy can cope for himself but a girl! However, I’ve got the consolation of knowing | did my duty by her!’ 

Then she briefly explained her method of education. Propriety first of all. No playing on the stairs, the child always kept at home and closely watched, for children were always up to mischief. Doors and 
windows tightly shut; no draughts which bring with them all sorts of nasty things from the street. Out of doors, never let go of the child’s hand, and teach it always to cast its eyes downwards so as to 
avoid seeing anything improper. Religion should not be overdone but simply used as a moral safeguard. Then, as she grows up, governesses must be engaged for the girl, who should never be sent 
to a boarding-school, where innocent children are corrupted; and one should be present at her lessons, to see that she is kept in ignorance of certain things; all newspapers should be hidden, of course, 
and the bookcase locked. 

‘A girl always knows too much,’ declared the old lady, in conclusion. 

As her mother was holding forth, Marie gazed vacantly into space. In imagination she again saw the claustral little lodging, those stuffy rooms in the Rue Durantin where she was not even allowed to 
look out of the window. She had had a long-drawn-out childhood: all sorts of prohibitions she could not understand; lines in fashion journals which her mother had inked over — black bars that made her 
blush; pieces cut out of her lessons which embarrassed the governesses themselves when she asked about them. There had been a sweetness about her childhood, a soft tepid growth as in a 
greenhouse, a waking dream in which the words and deeds of each day assumed a distorted, foolish significance. And even now, as, with a far-off look in her eyes, all these memories came back to 
her, the smile on her lips was the smile of a child, as ignorant after marriage as she had been before. 

‘You may not believe me,’ said Sir Vuillaume, ‘but my daughter had not read a single novel until she was over eighteen. Isn’t that true, Marie?’ 

‘Yes, papa.’ 

‘| have a very nicely bound edition of George Sand,’ he continued, ‘and, despite her mother’s fears, | decided, a few months before her marriage, to let her read André, a perfectly harmless work, full of 
imagination, and very uplifting. I'm all for a liberal education, you know. There’s certainly a place for literature. Well, the book had a most extraordinary effect on her. She cried at night in her sleep — 
proof that there is nothing like having a pure, innocent imagination to understand genius.’ 

‘It's such a beautiful book,’ murmured Marie, her eyes sparkling. 

But, Pichon having expounded his theory of no novels before marriage and as many as one likes after marriage, Madam Vuillaume shook her head. She never read at all, and was none the worse for 
it. Then, Marie gently alluded to her loneliness. ‘You know, | sometimes get a book to read. Jules chooses one for me from the lending library in the Passage Choiseul. I'd really like to play the piano 
too.’ 

For some time Octave had wanted to put in a word. 

‘Why, madam! Don’t you play the piano?’ 

There was an awkward silence, and then the parents made a long excuse about unfortunate circumstances, not wishing to admit that they had been afraid of the expense. However, Madam Vuillaume 
declared that Marie had sung beautifully ever since she was born, and as a little girl had known all sorts of pretty songs by heart. She had only to hear a tune once to remember it; and her mother gave 
as an example a song about Spain that told of a captive who mourned for his lady-love, a song the child sang with such expression that she drew tears from the hardest of hearts. Marie, however, 
remained disconsolate. Pointing to the bedroom, where her little child lay asleep, she cried: 

‘Ah, | swear that Lilitte will learn to play the piano, even if | have to make the greatest sacrifices!’ 

‘Think first of bringing her up as we brought you up,’ said Madam Vuillaume severely. ‘Of course, I’m not condemning music; it develops one’s feelings. But, above all, watch over your daughter; keep 
every foul breath from her; and do all you can to ensure that she remains ignorant.’ 

Then she began all over again, giving further stress to religion, stating the appropriate number of confessions each month, naming the masses it was essential to attend, and making all these 
pronouncements from the standpoint of propriety. Octave could bear it no longer, and mentioned an appointment which obliged him to leave. His ears buzzed from sheer boredom; it was plain that they 
would go on talking like this until the evening. So he escaped, leaving the Vuillaumes and the Pichons to their tedious chit-chat over their coffee-cups that they slowly emptied, as they did every Sunday. 
As he made his final bow, Marie, for no reason whatever, suddenly blushed violently. 

After this encounter, on Sundays Octave would always hurry past the Pichons’ door, especially if he heard the clipped tones of the Vuillaumes. Besides, he was wholly bent on the conquest of Valerie. 
Despite the burning glances, of which he believed himself the object, she maintained an unaccountable reserve; this was a form of coquetry, he thought. One day he met her by chance in the Tuileries 
gardens, and she began to talk calmly about a storm the previous night; this was enough to convince him that she had a devilish amount of nerve. He was constantly on the staircase, watching for an 
opportunity to pay her a visit, determined to make an immediate assault. 

Now, every time he passed, Marie smiled and blushed. They nodded to each other in neighbourly fashion. One morning, at lunchtime, as he was bringing her a letter that Sir Gourd had entrusted to 
him so as to avoid the climb up to the fourth floor, he found her in an agitated state. She had just put Lilitte on the round table in her chemise, and was trying to dress her. 

‘What's the matter?’ asked the young man. 

‘Oh, it’s this child!’ she replied. ‘I was silly enough to take her things off, because she was complaining, and now | don’t know how to get them back on!’ 

He looked at her in astonishment. She kept turning the child’s petticoat over and over, trying to find the hooks and eyes. Then she added: 

‘You see, her father always helps me to dress her in the morning before he leaves. | never have to do it on my own. It’s such a bother, it quite upsets me!’ 

The little girl, tired of being in her chemise, and frightened at seeing Octave, struggled and turned over on the table. 

‘Be careful,’ he cried, ‘or she'll fall off.’ 
It was dreadful. Marie looked as though she dared not touch her child’s naked limbs. She gazed at her, as if with the innocence of a virgin, amazed at having been able to produce such a thing. Besides 
the fear of hurting the child, there was in her awkwardness a certain vague repugnance at its bodily presence. However, helped by Octave, who managed to calm the little girl, she was able to dress 
her again. 

‘How will you manage when you've got a dozen?’ he asked, laughingly. 

‘But we'll never have any more!’ she replied, in a frightened tone. 

Then he teased her a little, telling her it was a mistake to be so sure; it was so easy to make a little baby! 

‘No, no,’ she repeated obstinately. ‘You heard what mamma said the other day. She told Jules she wouldn't allow it. You don’t know what she’s like; there would be endless quarrels if another baby 
came along.’ 

Octave was amused at the serious way in which she discussed this question. Though he kept drawing her out, he could not succeed in embarrassing her. Moreover, she just did as her husband wished. 
She was fond of children, of course, and if he wanted any more she would not say no; and under all her complacent submission to her mother’s orders, one could note the indifference of a woman 
whose maternal instinct had not yet been roused. Lilitte had to be cared for in the same way that her home had to be looked after - a duty that must be done. When she had washed the dishes and 
taken the child for a walk, she continued to live her former life as a girl - a somnolent, empty existence, lulled by vague expectations of a joy that never came. When Octave remarked that she must 
find it very dull to be always alone, she seemed surprised. Oh, no, it was never dull, the days passed without her knowing, when she went to bed, how she had spent her time. Then, on Sundays, she 
sometimes went out with her husband, or her parents called, or she read a book. If reading did not give her headaches, she would have read from morning till night, now that she was allowed to read 
every sort of book. 

‘The annoying thing is’, she continued, ‘that they haven’t got anything at the lending library in the Passage Choiseul. For instance, | wanted to read André again, because it made me cry so much when 
| read it the first time. Well, their copy has been stolen, and my father won't lend me his copy because Lilitte might tear the pictures.’ 

‘Well, my friend Campardon has got George Sand’s complete works,’ said Octave. ‘I'll ask him to lend me André for you.’ 

She blushed again, and her eyes sparkled. It was really too kind of him! And when he left her she stood there, in front of Lilitte, her arms hanging loosely by her sides, without an idea in her head, in 
the position she often remained in for whole afternoons at a stretch. She hated sewing but used to do crochet; always the same little scrap of wool that was left lying about the room. 

The following day that was a Sunday, Octave brought her the book. Pichon had been obliged to go out, to leave a card with one of his superiors. Finding her dressed for outdoors, as she had just come 
back from an errand in the neighbourhood, Octave asked her out of curiosity if she had been to mass, thinking that she was religious. She said no. Before her marriage her mother used to take her to 
church regularly, and for six months after her marriage she used to go from sheer force of habit, always afraid of arriving late. Then, without really knowing why, after missing two or three times she 
stopped going altogether. Her husband could not bear priests, and her mother now never mentioned the subject. Octave’s question, however, disturbed her, as if it had awakened within her emotions 
long since buried beneath the apathy of her existence. 


‘| must go to Saint-Roch one of these days,’ she said. ‘When you stop doing something you've been used to, you always miss it.’ 

And over the pallid features of this girl born of elderly parents there appeared an expression of sickly regret, of longing for some other existence, dreamed of in her imagination. She could hide nothing; 
everything was revealed in her face, with her skin as tender and delicate as that of some chlorotic patient. Suddenly she seemed moved, and caught hold of Octave’s hand. 

‘Oh, I’m so grateful that you brought me the book! Call in tomorrow, after lunch. I'll give it back to you, and tell you what effect it's had on me. That'll be interesting, won't it?’ 

There was something funny about her, thought Octave, as he came away. She was beginning to interest him, and he thought of speaking to Pichon, so as to get him to wake her up a bit, for there was 
no doubt that this was what she wanted. It so happened that he met Pichon the very next day as he was going out, and he walked some part of the way with him, at the risk of being a quarter of an 
hour late at the Ladies’ Paradise. Pichon, however, appeared to be even less wide-awake than his wife, full of incipient manias, and entirely concerned not to dirty his boots, as it was going to rain. He 
walked along on tiptoe, talking incessantly about his boss’s deputy. As Octave’s motive in this matter was a purely brotherly one, he left him at last in the Rue Saint-Honoré, after advising him to take 
Marie as often as possible to the theatre. 

‘Whatever for?’ asked Pichon in amazement. 

‘Because it does women good. It makes them nicer.’ 

‘Do you really think so?’ 

He promised to think about it, and crossed the street, looking about in terror lest the cabs should splash him, this being his one and only torment in life. 

At lunchtime Octave knocked at the Pichons’ door to fetch the book. Marie was reading, her elbows on the table, her hands buried in her dishevelled hair. She had just eaten an egg out of a tin pan 
that now lay on the untidy table on which she had not bothered to put a cloth. Lilitte, forgotten, was asleep on the floor, her nose touching the fragments of a plate which she had no doubt smashed. 
‘Well?’ said Octave, quizzically. 

Marie did not reply at once. She was still in her dressing-gown that, having lost its buttons, left her neck and shoulders bare, in all the disorder of a woman who has just got out of bed. 

‘I've only read about a hundred pages,’ she said at last. ‘My parents were here yesterday.’ 

Her voice was hard as she said this, her mouth twisted. When she was younger she had longed to live in the depths of a forest, and was forever dreaming that she would meet a huntsman there 
sounding his horn. He would come and kneel down before her. The scene took place in a distant coppice, where roses bloomed as in a park. Then, all at once, they were married, and lived on there, 
wandering about together eternally. She, in her perfect happiness, desired nothing more; while he, tender and submissive as a slave, remained forever at her feet. 

‘| had a chat with your husband this morning,’ said Octave. ‘You don’t go out enough, and I've persuaded him to take you to the theatre.’ 

But she shook her head, pale and trembling. There was a silence. The chilly, narrow dining-room reappeared before her, and the dull, decorous figure of Jules suddenly blotted out the huntsman of her 
romance, the distant sound of whose horn still rang in her ears. At times she would listen; perhaps he was coming. Her husband had never taken her feet in his hands and kissed them, nor had he ever 
knelt down to tell her he adored her. And yet, she was very fond of him; but she was surprised that love did not possess more sweetness. 

‘What moves me most in novels’, she said, coming back to the book, ‘are the parts where lovers tell each other of their love.’ 

Octave sat down at last. He wanted to treat the whole thing as a joke, caring little for such sentimental stuff. 

‘| hate speechifying,’ he said. ‘If two people adore each other, the best thing is for them to prove it straight away.’ 

But she did not seem to understand, as she looked at him with shining eyes. Stretching out his hand, he lightly touched hers, and leant close to her to look at a passage in the book, so closely that his 
breath warmed her bare shoulder. But she gave no reaction. Then he got up to go, full of contempt touched with pity. As he was leaving, she said: 

‘| read very slowly; | won't finish it until tomorrow. That's when it'll be interesting! So do drop in in the evening.’ 

Octave certainly had no designs on the woman; and yet he felt angry with her. He had formed a curious attachment to this young couple, who exasperated him, however, because they were content to 
lead such a dull life. He resolved to do them a good tum, in spite of themselves. He would take them out to dinner, make them drunk, and then amuse himself by pushing them into each other's arms. 
When such fits of kindness came over him, he, who was loath to lend anyone ten francs, delighted in spending his money in bringing lovers together and giving them joy. 

However, the coldness of little Madam Pichon reminded Octave of the ardent Valerie, who would surely not need her neck to be breathed upon twice. He had made advances in her favour. One day, 
as she was going upstairs in front of him, he had ventured to compliment her on her legs without her showing any signs of displeasure. 

At length the long-awaited opportunity came. It was the evening that Marie had made him promise to call in to talk about the novel, as they would be alone, for her husband was not coming home until 
very late. Octave would have preferred to go out, since the mere thought of this literary treat appalled him. However, at about ten o’clock he thought he would try it when, on the first-floor landing, he 
bumped into Valerie’s maid, who said, with a scared look: 

‘Madan is in hysterics, master is out, and everyone opposite has gone to the theatre. Please come in, I’m all alone and | don’t know what to do.’ 

Valerie was in her bedroom, stretched out in an armchair, her limbs rigid. The maid had unlaced her stays, freeing her breasts from her corset. The attack was over almost at once. She opened her 
eyes, seemed surprised to see Octave standing there, and behaved just as if he were the doctor. 

‘| do beg your pardon, sir,’ she murmured, in a choking voice. ‘The girl only arrived yesterday, and she lost her head.’ 

Her perfect composure in taking off her stays and buttoning up her dress disconcerted Octave. He remained standing, resolved not to go yet not daring to sit down. She had sent away the maid, the 
sight of whom seemed to irritate her, and went to the window to breathe in the cool night air that she gulped in with her mouth wide open. After a pause they began to talk. She had starting having these 
attacks when she was fourteen, and Doctor Juillerat was tired of prescribing for her; sometimes she had them in her arms, and sometimes in her back. However, she was getting used to them; she 
might as well suffer from them as from anything else, for nobody had perfect health, of course. As she talked, her limbs languidly stretched out, the sight of her began to excite him and he thought her 
tempting in all her disorder, with her leaden complexion and her features drawn, as if she were exhausted by a night of lovemaking. Behind the dark mass of her hair that fell over her shoulders, he 
fancied he beheld the small, beardless face of her husband. Then, stretching out his arms, he caught her round the waist, as he would have grabbed some tart. 

‘What are you doing?’ she asked, in surprise. 

Now, in her tun, she looked at him, her eyes so cold, her body so impassive that he felt frozen and let his hands fall awkwardly by his side. The absurdity of his gesture did not escape him. Then, 
stifling a last nervous yawn, she slowly murmured: 

‘Ah, my dear sir, if you only knew!’ 

She shrugged her shoulders, showing no sign of anger but merely of overwhelming contempt and weariness of men. Octave thought she was about to have him turned out when he saw her move 
towards the bell-pull, trailing her petticoats as she went. But she only wanted some tea, and this she ordered to be very weak and very hot. Utterly nonplussed, he muttered some excuse and made for 
the door, while she lay back in her armchair, as if she were feeling chilly and in desperate need of sleep. 

As he went upstairs, Octave stopped on each landing. So she did not care for that, then? He had just seen how indifferent she was, without desire and without resentment, as disobliging as his employer, 
Madam Hédouin. Why, then, did Campardon say she was hysterical? It was stupid to have deceived him with such a nonsensical tale! But for the architect’s lie he would never have risked such an 
adventure. The whole episode quite bewildered him, and his ideas as to hysteria became confused as he thought of the various stories that circulated about Valerie. He remembered Trublot’s remark 
that you never knew what to expect from this sort of crazy woman with eyes like burning coals. 

On reaching his own floor Octave, now feeling thoroughly exasperated with women, walked as softly as he could. But the Pichons’ door opened and he was obliged to resign himself to his fate. Marie 
stood waiting for him in the little, dimly lit room. She had pulled the cot close to the table, and Lilitte lay asleep in the yellow circle of light made by the lamp. The dishes which had been used at lunchtime 
must have been kept on the table for dinner, for the closed book lay close to a dirty plate full of radish ends. 

‘Have you finished it?’ asked Octave, surprised at the young woman's silence. 

She looked like someone who was drunk, her cheeks were puffy as if she had just awakened from a heavy sleep. 

‘Yes, yes!’ she exclaimed with difficulty. ‘I've spent the whole day reading it! When you lose yourself in a book like that you hardly know where you are. Oh, my neck aches!’ 

She was so exhausted that she was unable to say anything more about the novel; the emotions, the confused reveries it had aroused in her, seemed to have overwhelmed her. Her ears were still 
ringing with the clarion call of her ideal huntsman, whom she could see in the blue haze of her dreams. Then, without reason, she said that she had been to the nine o'clock mass at Saint-Roch. She 
had wept a great deal; religion replaced everything. 

‘Oh, | feel better now!’ she said, sighing deeply and standing still in front of Octave. 

There was a pause. She smiled at him innocently. Never had she seemed to him so useless, with her short hair and drawn features. Then, as she continued to gaze at him, she became very pale and 
almost fell, so that he had to hold out his hands to save her. 

‘My God! My God!’ she sobbed. 

He continued to hold her, feeling embarrassed. 

‘You should have a cup of tea. You've clearly been reading too much.’ 

‘Yes, | was upset when | closed the book and found myself alone. You're very kind, Sir Mouret! If it hadn’t been for you | might have hurt myself.’ 

Octave looked round for a chair on which to sit her down. 

‘Would you like me to light a fire?’ 

‘No, thank you; it would make your hands dirty. I've noticed that you always wear gloves.’ 

The idea brought back the choking sensation in her throat and, half swooning, she clumsily launched a kiss into the air, as if in her dream. It just touched Octave’s ear. 

The kiss amazed him. Her lips were as cold as ice. Then, as she fell forward on his breast, yielding up her whole body, he was seized with a sudden desire and was going to pick her up and carry her 
into the bedroom. But this abrupt advance roused Marie from her swoon; her womanly instincts revolted. Struggling, she called out for her mother, forgetting her husband who would soon be home, 
and her daughter who was asleep at her side. 

‘No, no, not that! It's wrong.’ 

But he kept repeating, in his excitement: 

‘Nobody will know; I'll never tell.’ 

‘No, no, Sir Octave! Please don’t spoil the happiness | have in knowing you. It won’t do us any good, and | had such wonderful dreams!’ 

Then, without another word, he felt that he must have his revenge upon womankind and said crudely to himself: ‘you're going to get it now!’ As she would not go into the bedroom with him he roughly 
pushed her backwards across the table. She gave in, and he took her there, midway between the dirty plate and the novel that, when the table shook, fell on to the floor. The door had not even been 
shut; the solemn silence of the staircase pervaded all. Lilitte lay sleeping peacefully in her cot. 

When Marie and Octave got up, she with her rumpled petticoats, they had nothing to say to each other. Mechanically she went and looked at her daughter, picked up the plate, and then put it down 
again. He remained silent, feeling equally ill at ease, for it had happened so unexpectedly. He recalled how he had formed the brotherly plan of making husband and wife fall into each other's arms. In 
order to break the awful silence, he muttered at length: 

‘So you didn’t shut the door!’ 

She looked out on to the landing, and stammered: 

‘That's true, it was open.’ 

She seemed to walk with difficulty, and on her face there was a look of disgust. Octave began to think that there was nothing particularly exciting in an adventure of this sort with a helpless, lonely, 
empty-headed woman. She had not even had any pleasure from it. 

‘Oh, dear! The book has fallen on the floor!’ she continued, as she picked the volume up. 

One of the corners of the cover was bent. This brought them together again; it was a relief. They began to talk again. Marie appeared distressed. 

‘It wasn’t my fault. | put a paper cover on it, so it wouldn’t get dirty. We must have knocked it off the table by accident.’ 

‘It was there, then?’ asked Octave. ‘I didn’t notice it. It doesn’t bother me but Campardon thinks such a lot of his books.’ 

They kept handing the book to each other, trying to put the corner straight. Their fingers touched, yet neither felt a thrill. As they thought of the consequences, they were both dismayed at the accident 
which had befallen the beautiful volume of George Sand. 


‘It was bound to end badly,’ said Marie, with tears in her eyes. 
Octave felt obliged to console her. He would invent some story or other. Campardon wouldn't eat him. And as they were about to separate, their feeling of uneasiness returned. They would have liked 
to say something pleasant to each other but somehow the words stuck in their throats. Fortunately, at that moment they heard a step on the stairs; it was Sir Pichon coming home. Silently Octave took 
her in his arms again, and kissed her on the mouth. Again she complacently submitted, her lips icy cold as before. When he had noiselessly got back to his room, he thought to himself, as he took off 
his coat, that apparently she didn’t like that either. So whatever was it that she wanted? And why did she go tumbling into men’s arms? Women were certainly very strange. 
The next day, after lunch at the Campardons’ as Octave was explaining once more how he had clumsily knocked the book on to the floor, Marie came in. She was going to take Lilitte to the Tuileries 
gardens, and had called to ask if they would let Angéle go with her. She smiled at Octave with perfect self-possession, and glanced innocently at the book lying on a chair. ‘Of course,’ said Madam 
Campardon, ‘I'd be delighted. Angéle, go and put your hat on. | know she’s quite safe with you.’ 
Looking like modesty personified in her simple dark woollen dress, Marie talked about her husband, who had come home with a cold the night before; and she also mentioned the price of meat that 
was becoming so expensive that soon people would not be able to afford any at all. Then, after she had left, taking Angéle with her, they all leant out of the window to see them go off. Marie gently 
pushed Lilitte’s pram along with her gloved hands while Angéle who knew they were watching, walked beside her with downcast eyes. ‘Doesn't she look nice!’ exclaimed Madam Campardon. ‘So 
ladylike, so respectable!’ 
Then slapping Octave on the back, her husband said, ‘In a family, education is everything, my dear boy — everything!’ 
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AT the Duveyriers’ that evening there was a reception and a concert. Octave had been invited for the first time, and at about ten o'clock he was just finishing dressing. He was in a sombre mood, and 
felt quite annoyed with himself. How had he failed to bring off his affair with Valerie - a woman so well connected? And Bertha Josserand, ought he not to have thought more carefully before refusing 
her? As he was tying his white tie, the thought of Marie Pichon became positively unbearable to him. Five months in Paris, and only that pathetic little adventure to show for it! He almost felt ashamed, 
for he was well aware of the uselessness of such a connection. As he pulled on his gloves he vowed that he would no longer waste his time in such a way. Now that he had at last entered society he 
was resolved to act, for opportunities were certainly not lacking. 

Marie was looking out for him at the end of the corridor. As Pichon was not there, he had to go in for a moment. 

‘You're so smart!’ she whispered. 

They had never been invited to the Duveyriers’, and she was quite in awe of them. But she was jealous of no one; for this she had neither the strength nor the will. 

‘ll wait for you,’ she said, looking up at him. ‘Don’t stay too late; and you must tell me afterwards what it was like.’ 

Octave was obliged to kiss her hair. Though a relationship had been established between them which depended on his inclination, it was not really an intimate one. At last he went downstairs, and she, 
leaning over the banisters, watched him until he disappeared. 

At the same moment quite a drama was being enacted at the Josserands’. According to Madam Josserand, the party at the Duveyriers’ would decide the match between her daughter Bertha and 
August Vabre. Despite a number of vigorous onslaughts during the past fortnight, the latter was still hesitating, evidently exercised by doubts as to the dowry. So Madam Josserand, in order to strike a 
decisive blow, had written to her brother announcing the projected marriage, and reminding him of his promises, hoping that his reply would give her something she could use to her advantage. And, 
as the whole family stood round the dining-room stove, dressed up and ready to go downstairs at nine o'clock, Sir Gourd brought up a letter from uncle Bachelard which had been left lying under Madam 
Gourd’s snuffbox since the last delivery. 

‘Ah, at last!’ cried Madam Josserand, tearing open the envelope. 

The girls and their father anxiously watched her as she read. Adele, who had been obliged to dress the ladies, was moving about in her clumsy fashion as she cleared away the dinner-service. Madam 
Josserand turned very pale. 

‘Not a word!’ she stuttered, ‘not a single clear sentence! He says he'll see later on, when they get married. And he sends his love to everybody! The rotten old humbug!’ 

Sir Josserand, in evening clothes, had sunk into a chair. Hortense and Bertha, whose legs ached, sat down as well; the one in blue, the other in pink, in those eternal frocks of theirs which they had 
refurbished once again. 

‘Bachelard can’t be relied upon; I’ve always said so,’ murmured Sir Josserand. ‘He'll never give us a penny.’ 

Standing there in her flaming red dress, Madam Josserand read the letter again. Then she burst forth: 

‘Oh, men! men! Just look at him, for example. You’d think he was an idiot, to judge by the life he leads. But, no, not a bit of it! He may look like one but he perks up as soon as you mention money. Oh, 
men!’ 

Then she turned towards her daughters, to whom this lesson was addressed. 

‘You know, I’m really beginning to wonder why you girls are so obsessed with getting married! Ah, if you’d been worried to death by it, as | have! No one who loves you for yourself, or brings you a 
fortune without haggling over it! A millionaire uncle who lives on you for twenty years and then refuses even to give his niece a dowry! And a husband who’s useless — oh yes, sir, useless!’ 

Sir Josserand bowed his head. 

Adele, not even listening, finished clearing the table. Madam Josserand suddenly turned on her. 

‘What are you doing, spying on us? Go back to the kitchen at once!’ 

Then came her peroration. 

‘Those beasts have everything and we get nothing — not even a crust if we're starving! The only thing they're fit for is to be taken in! Just mark my words!’ 

Hortense and Bertha nodded, as though profoundly impressed by the wisdom of their mother’s pronouncements. She had long since convinced them of the absolute inferiority of men, whose sole 
function in life was to marry and to pay. There was a long silence in the smoky dining-room, pervaded now by the smell of the food which Adele had been obliged to leave. Sitting about in their finery, 
the Josserands forgot the Duveyriers’ concert as they reflected on life’s perpetual disappointments. From the adjoining room came the sound of Saturnin, whom they had sent to bed early, snoring. 

At last, Bertha spoke. 

‘So that’s the end of that! Shall we go and take our things off?’ 

At this, Madam Josserand’s energy came flooding back. What! Take their things off! And why, pray? Were they not respectable people? Was an alliance with their family not as good as with any other? 
The marriage should come off all the same; she would rather die. And she quickly gave each of them their parts. The girls were told to be particularly nice to August, and not to let go of him until he had 
taken the plunge. Sir Josserand was entrusted with the task of gaining the sympathies of old Vabre and Duveyrier, by always agreeing with everything they said - assuming that this would not place 
too great a strain on his intellect. As for herself, she would take care of the women; she wished to leave nothing to chance, and knew well how to win them all over. Then, collecting her thoughts and 
casting a last glance round the dining-room, as if to make sure that no weapon had been forgotten, she assumed the terrible mien of a warrior leading forth his daughters to be massacred, as in a loud 
voice she cried: 

‘Let's go down!’ 

And down they went. In the solemn atmosphere of the staircase, Sir Josserand felt very uneasy. He foresaw many things, all too unpleasant for such a strait-laced, decent man as himself. 

The Duveyriers’ apartment was already crowded as they entered. The enormous grand piano filled one side of the panelled drawing-room; the ladies were seated before it in rows, as if at the theatre, 
against a dense black background of men in evening dress that extended through the door of the dining-room to the parlour beyond. The chandelier and the candelabra and the six bracket-lamps 
standing on side-tables lit up in a quite dazzling fashion the white and gold apartment, exhibiting in all their crudeness the red silk hangings and furniture. It was extremely hot; and the regular movement 
of fans dispersed the pungent aroma of bodices and bare shoulders. 

Just at that moment Madam Duveyrier was about to sit down at the piano. With a gesture, Madam Josserand smilingly bade her hostess not to trouble herself. Leaving her daughters among the men, 
she took a chair between Valerie and Madam Juzeur. Sir Josserand had found his way to the parlour, where Sir Vabre, the landlord, was asleep in his customary corner of the sofa. Here too, in a group, 
were Campardon, Théophile and August Vabre, Doctor Juillerat, and Father Mauduit; while Trublot and Octave had just fled together from the music to the far corner of the dining-room. Near them, 
behind the sea of black coats, stood Duveyrier, tall and thin, watching his wife at the piano and waiting for silence. In his buttonhole, in a neat little rosette, he wore the ribbon of the Legion of Honour. 

‘Hush! hush! Quiet!’ murmured various sympathetic voices. 

Then Clotilde Duveyrier attacked one of Chopin’s most difficult nocturnes. Tall and good-looking, with splendid auburn hair, she had a long face, pale and cold as snow. In her grey eyes the music had 
ignited a flame - an exaggerated passion on which she lived without any other need, either of the flesh or the spirit. Duveyrier continued looking at her; then, after the first few bars, his lips began to 
twitch nervously and he withdrew to the far end of the dining-room. On his clean-shaven face, with its pointed chin and crooked eyes, large red blotches showed the unhealthy state of his blood - a 
festering mass of scrofula just beneath the skin. 

Trublot, examining him, quietly observed: 

‘He doesn't like music.’ 

‘Nor do |,’ replied Octave. 

‘Ah! but it’s not as unpleasant for you as it is for him. He was always lucky, you know. He’s no cleverer than anyone else but he was helped along by everybody. He comes from an old bourgeois family; 
his father’s an ex-chief justice. He was called to the bar as soon as he passed his exams; got appointed assistant judge at Reims; then transferred to Paris, to the High Court of Appeal; and was 
decorated and made a judge by the age of forty-five. Pretty impressive, isn’t it? But he doesn’t like music; that piano has been the bane of his life. Well, you can’t have everything!’ 

Meanwhile, Clotilde was rattling off the most difficult passages with tremendous sang-froid. She handled her piano as a circus-rider would her horse. Octave was interested only in the furious working 
of her hands. 

‘Just look at her fingers,’ he said; ‘it's amazing! It must really hurt after a quarter of an hour of that sort of playing!’ 

Then they both began talking about women, without paying any further attention to her performance. On seeing Valerie, Octave felt rather embarrassed. How should he behave? Speak to her, or 
pretend not to see her? Trublot put on an air of great disdain; there was not a single woman there that took his fancy; and, when his companion protested that there was surely somebody to suit his 
taste, he sagely remarked: 

‘Well, take your pick, and you'll soon see what they’re really like, eh? Not that one at the back there, with feathers; or the blonde one in the mauve dress; or that old one, although at least she’s nice 
and plump. | tell you, it’s absurd to look for anything good in society. Lots of airs and graces but no fun!’ 

Octave smiled. He had to make his way in the world; he could not afford simply to follow his taste like Trublot, whose father was so rich. The long rows of women set him thinking, and he asked himself 
which of them he would choose for his fortune or his pleasure if he could take one of them away. Suddenly, as he was casting his eye over them, he exclaimed in surprise: 

‘Hullo! There’s my employer's wife! Does she come here?’ 

‘Yes; didn’t you know that?’ said Trublot. ‘In spite of the difference in their ages, Madam Hédouin and Madam Duveyrier are old school-friends. They were quite inseparable, and used to be called “the 
polar bears”, because they were always twenty degrees below zero. Another pair of figureheads! I’d be sorry for Duveyrier if that’s the only hot-water bottle he’s got for the winter!’ 

Octave, however, had become quite serious. It was the first time he had seen Madam Hédouin in an evening dress; it was low-cut, showing her neck and arms; her dark hair was plaited across her 
forehead, and in the heat and glare of the drawing-room she seemed the realisation of his desires. A superb woman - vibrantly healthy and quite beautiful, who would be an advantage to any man. A 
host of different schemes were already forming in his mind, when the loud noise of clapping awoke him from his dream. 

‘Thank God! It’s over!’ said Trublot. 

Everyone was congratulating Clotilde. Rushing forward, Madam Josserand seized her by both hands, as the men went on talking and the women plied their fans with greater vigour. Duveyrier then 
ventured to retreat to the parlour, and Trublot and Octave followed him. Surrounded by petticoats, the former whispered: 

‘Look over there, on your right! The hooking business has begun.’ 

Madam Josserand was setting Bertha on young Vabre, who had imprudently gone up to the ladies to pay his respects. That evening his headache was better, and he only felt a slight ache in his left 
eye; but he dreaded the end of the party as there was going to be singing — the worst thing for him. 

‘Bertha, tell Sir August about the remedy you copied for him out of that book — a wonderful cure for headaches!’ 

Having started them off, Madam Josserand left them standing near the window. 


‘Good heavens! They're going in for chemistry now!’ murmured Trublot. 

In the parlour Sir Josserand, anxious to please his wife, was sitting in a state of great embarrassment before Sir Vabre, for the old fellow was asleep and he did not like to disturb him. But when the 
music stopped Sir Vabre opened his eyes. He was a short, stout man, quite bald, with two tufts of white hair on his ears, a red face, flabby lips, and goggle eyes. After a polite enquiry as to his health, 
Sir Josserand started the conversation. The exnotary, whose four or five ideas were always expressed in the same order, began by mentioning Versailles, where, for forty years, he had had a practice. 
Then he spoke of his sons, and once more lamented their incapacity to carry on the business, so that he had decided to sell it and live in Paris. Then came the whole history of his house, the building 
of which had been the romance of his life. 

‘| sank three hundred thousand francs in it, sir. A magnificent speculative opportunity, so my architect said. But it'll be hard work getting my money back, especially as all my children have come to live 
here for nothing, without the slightest intention of paying me. In fact, I’d never get a quarter’s rent if | didn’t ask for it myself on the fifteenth. | enjoy my work, though, I’m glad to say.’ 

‘Do you still need to work a lot?’ asked Sir Josserand. 

‘Absolutely!’ replied the old man, with desperate energy. ‘Work, to me, is life.’ 

Then he proceeded to explain the huge amount of work he did. Every year, for the last ten years, he had gone through the official catalogue of the Salon writing on a slip beside the name of every 
painter the pictures he exhibited. He alluded to this wearily, distressfully; a year was not long enough for such arduous work; sometimes it proved too much for him. For instance, when a female artist 
got married and exhibited under her husband’s name, how could he possibly know this? 

‘My work will never be finished; that’s what's killing me,’ he murmured. 

‘| suppose you take a great interest in art, don’t you?’ said Sir Josserand, trying to flatter him. 

The old man stared at him in astonishment. 

‘Oh, no! There’s no need for me to see the pictures, it’s just a matter of statistics. Well, well! I'd better get to bed, so that my head will be clearer in the morning. Goodnight, sir.’ 

He leant on a stick that he used even indoors, and hobbled off, evidently suffering from partial paralysis of the spine. Sir Josserand was perplexed; he felt he hadn't quite grasped what the old man had 
said, and was afraid that he had not reacted with sufficient enthusiasm to the mention of catalogue-slips. 

Just then there was a faint murmur in the drawing-room that brought Trublot and Octave back to the door. They saw a lady of about fifty coming in. She was powerfully built, still good-looking, and 
accompanied by a serious, carefully dressed young man. 

‘What! They've come together!’ murmured Trublot. ‘Well | never!’ 

The newcomers were Madam Dambreville and Léon Josserand. She had agreed to find him a wife but in the meantime had kept him for her own personal use, and now, with their romance in full swing, 
they advertised their affair in every bourgeois drawing-room. There was much whispering among mothers with marriageable daughters. Madam Duveyrier, however, hastened to welcome Madam 
Dambreville, who was useful in finding her young men to sing in her choruses. Then Madam Josserand, in tum, showered her with polite conversation, thinking that some day she might make use of 
her son’s friend. Léon drily exchanged a few words with his mother, who was beginning to believe that he might be able to do something for himself, after all. 

‘Bertha hasn't noticed you,’ she said to Madam Dambreville. ‘She’s just telling Sir August about a cure for his headaches.’ 

‘But of course. They really shouldn't be disturbed,’ said Madam Dambreville, understanding at a glance. 

With maternal solicitude, they both watched Bertha. She had contrived to push August into the window-recess, and had hemmed him in there with her pretty gestures. He was becoming quite animated 
and running the risk of a migraine. 

Meanwhile, in the parlour, several of the men were gravely talking politics. The day before there had been a stormy sitting of the Senate, when the Roman question had come up for debate. Doctor 
Juillerat, an atheist and a revolutionary, was in favour of giving Rome up to the King of Italy, while Father Mauduit, one of the heads of the Ultramontane party, prophesied the direst catastrophes if 
France did not shed the last drop of her blood in support of the temporal power of the Pope. 

‘Perhaps some modus vivendi acceptable to both parties can be found,’ said Léon Josserand, who had joined the group. 

He was acting then as secretary to a famous barrister, one of the deputies of the Left. For the last two years, expecting nothing from his parents, whose mediocrity exasperated him, he had posed in 
the Latin Quarter as a red-hot Radical. But since he had got to know the Dambrevilles his radicalism had become blunted, he had grown calmer and was gradually becoming a doctrinaire Republican. 
‘No,’ said the priest, ‘no agreement is possible. The Church can’t compromise.’ 

‘Then it will disappear,’ cried the doctor. 

Though great friends, having met at the bedsides of all those who had died in the Saint-Roch district, they now seemed irreconcilable — the doctor thin and nervous, the priest portly and affable. The 
latter smiled politely even when making the most absolute statements, like a man of the world who tolerates the ills of life but also like a good Catholic who has no intention of abandoning his beliefs. 
‘The Church disappear? Nonsense!’ said Campardon, with a show of anger, for he wanted to ingratiate himself with the priest from whom he expected to get work. 

Moreover, all those present shared his opinion: the Church could never disappear. Théophile Vabre, as he coughed and spat and shivered, dreamed of universal happiness achieved by the formation 
of a humanitarian republic, and was the only one to say that the Church would have to change. 

Then, in his gentle voice, the priest continued: 

‘The Empire is committing suicide. Wait and see what happens next year, at the elections.’ 

‘Oh! As far as the Empire’s concerned, you can get rid of that,’ said the doctor, bluntly. ‘You'd be doing us a great favour.’ 

Whereupon Duveyrier, who appeared to be profoundly interested in the discussion, shook his head. He belonged to an Orleanist family; but he owed everything to the Empire and thought himself bound 
to defend it. 

‘Believe me,’ he said at last, severely, ‘it won't do to shake the foundations of society, or everything will collapse. We're the ones who suffer from every disaster.’ 

‘That's very true,’ remarked Sir Josserand, who had no opinion of his own but remembered his wife’s instructions. 

Then everybody spoke at once. None of them was in favour of the Empire. Doctor Juillerat condemned the Mexican Expedition, Father Mauduit spoke against the recognition of the Kingdom of Italy. 
Yet Théophile Vabre, and even Léon, felt anxious when Duveyrier threatened them with another ’93. What was the use of these perpetual revolutions? Hadn't liberty been achieved? Hatred of new 
ideas, fear of the people claiming their share, tempered the liberalism of these self-satisfied bourgeois. However, they all declared that they would vote against the Emperor. He had to be taught a 
lesson. 

‘Oh, dear! How boring they are,’ said Trublot, who had been trying to understand for some minutes past. 

Octave persuaded him to return to the ladies. In the window recess Bertha was deafening August with her laughter. The big, sickly fellow was forgetting his fear of women, and had become quite 
flushed before the attacks of his bewitching companion, whose warm breath touched his face. Madam Josserand, however, appeared to feel that the campaign was flagging, for she looked meaningfully 
at Hortense who, obedient to the signal, went to her sister's aid. 

‘| hope you've fully recovered, madam,’ Octave ventured to say to Valerie. 

‘Yes, thank you,’ she coolly replied, as if she remembered nothing. 

Madam Juzeur asked the young man about some old lace she wanted to show him and get his opinion on, and he had to promise to drop in on her the next day. Then, as Father Mauduit came back 
to the drawing-room, she called him and made him sit beside her, as she assumed an air of rapture. 

The conversation continued. The ladies were discussing their servants. 

‘Well, yes,’ said Madam Duveyrier, ‘I’m quite satisfied with Clemence; she’s a very clean, active girl.’ 

‘And Hippolyte?’ asked Madam Josserand. ‘Weren't you thinking of dismissing him?’ 

Just then Hippolyte, the manservant, was handing round ices. He was tall and strong, with a ruddy complexion, and when he had withdrawn Clotilde replied, with some embarrassment: 

‘We've decided to keep him; changing is so difficult. Servants get used to each other, you see, and | couldn’t part with Clemence.’ 

Madam Josserand was quick to agree, feeling they were on delicate ground. They hoped to arrange a marriage between them some day; and Father Mauduit, whom the Duveyriers had consulted 
about the matter, gently shook his head, as if to hide a scandal which everyone in the house knew about but which no one ever mentioned. However, the ladies unburdened themselves in other ways. 
That very morning Valerie had sent away another maid — the third within a week; Madam Juzeur had decided to get a little girl of fifteen from the Foundling Hospital and train her herself; as for Madam 
Josserand, she never tired of abusing Adele, whom she called a slut and a good-for-nothing, and whose terrible habits she described at length. Sitting languidly amid the glare of the candles and the 
perfume of the flowers, they wallowed in all this below-stairs gossip, as they eagerly discussed badly kept accounts, a coachman’s insolence, or the surliness of a parlourmaid. 

‘Have you seen Julie?’ Trublot suddenly asked Octave, in a mysterious voice. 

As Octave looked at him in amazement, he added: 

‘My dear fellow, she’s stunning. Go and have a look at her. Just pretend you want to leave the room for a moment and slip into the kitchen. She’s simply stunning.’ 

He was talking about the Duveyriers’ cook. Meanwhile, the ladies’ conversation had taken another turn. Madam Josserand, in the most gushing manner, was praising the very modest estate the 
Duveyriers owned near Villeneuve-Saint-Georges, and which she had noticed once from the train when going to Fontainebleau. But Clotilde did not like the country; she lived there as little as possible, 
only during the holidays of her son Gustave, who was in the top class at the Lycée Bonaparte. 

‘Caroline is quite right not to want any children,’ she declared, turning to Madam Hédouin, who was sitting two chairs away. ‘They interfere so much with all one’s habits.’ 

Madam Hédouin said she liked children very much. But she was far too busy for babies; her husband was constantly travelling, and she had the business to look after. 

Octave, standing behind her, noticed the little black curls on the nape of her neck and the snowy whiteness of her bosom that disappeared in a mass of delicate lace on her low-cut dress. She began 
to disconcert him as she sat there so calmly, saying little, and with her beautiful smile. He had never met anyone so fascinating, not even in Marseilles. It was certainly worth trying for, even if it took a 
long time. 

‘Having children spoils a woman’s looks,’ he whispered in her ear, anxious to say something to her yet not knowing what other remark to make. 

She slowly raised her large eyes and said simply, just as if she were giving him an order at the shop: 

‘Oh, no! Sir Octave, with me that’s not the reason. | need the time, that’s all.’ 

Madam Duveyrier interrupted them. She had merely greeted Octave with a slight nod when Campardon had introduced him to her. Now she watched him and listened to his conversation with sudden, 
undisguised interest. As she heard him talking to her friend, she could not resist enquiring: 

‘I'm sorry to interrupt but — what sort of voice do you have?’ 

At first he hardly understood what she meant but ended by saying that he had a tenor voice. Clotilde became quite enthusiastic. A tenor voice — really! What a piece of luck - tenor voices were becoming 
so rare! For the ‘Benediction of the Poniards’, which they were going to sing directly, she had never been able to find more than three tenors among all her acquaintances, though at least five were 
needed. And, her eyes sparkling with sudden excitement, she could hardly refrain from going straight to the piano to try his voice. He had to promise to call in on her one evening and let her do so. 
Trublot kept nudging him from behind, enjoying himself enormously in his impassive way. 

‘So you're in for it too, are you?’ he murmured, when she had moved away. ‘She thought | was a baritone at first. Then, when that didn’t do, she tried me as a tenor that was worse still. So she’s decided 
to use me tonight as a bass. I’m one of the monks.’ 

Just then he was called away by Madam Duveyrier. They were going to sing the chorus from the Huguenots, the great event of the evening. There was a great commotion as fifteen men, all amateurs 
recruited from among the guests, tried to squeeze past the ladies and reach their positions near the piano. They kept stopping and begging to be excused, their voices drowned by the buzz of 
conversation, while fans moved more rapidly as the heat increased. Madam Duveyrier counted them at last: they were all there, and she began to distribute the parts which she herself had copied out. 
Campardon took the role of Saint-Bris; a young auditor employed by the Council of State had been entrusted with De Nevers’ few bars; and there were eight nobles, four provosts, and three monks, 
represented by barristers, clerks, and simple householders. Madam Duveyrier accompanied, having, moreover, reserved the part of Valentina for herself, uttering passionate shrieks as she struck 
crashing chords. She was resolved to have no lady among all the gentlemen, whom, in a resigned troop, she led with all the rigour of an orchestra conductor. 

Meanwhile the talking went on, the noise in the parlour, where obviously the political discussion had grown more heated, becoming quite intolerable. So, taking a key from her pocket, Clotilde tapped 
gently on the piano with it. There was a murmur throughout the room, a hush of voices, two streams of black evening coats again surged towards the doors, and above the rows of heads for an instant 
Duveyrier’s blotchy face was seen, wearing a look of anguish. Octave had remained standing behind Madam Hédouin, looking down at the shadows around her bosom swathed in lace. But just as 


silence had been established there was a burst of laughter, and he looked up. It was Bertha, amused by a joke of August’s. She had heated up his poor blood to such a pitch that he was becoming 
quite rakish. Everyone looked at them; mothers became grave, and relatives exchanged meaningful glances. 
‘She’s so highly strung!’ murmured Madam Josserand fondly, loud enough to be heard. 
Hortense, with a complacent air of self-sacrifice, stood close to her sister in order to help, echoing her laughter and pushing her up against the young man, while a breeze from the open window behind 
them gently stirred the large red-silk curtains. 
Suddenly a sepulchral voice was heard, and all heads tumed towards the piano. With mouth agape and beard waving in a gust of lyrical fervour, Campardon declaimed the opening stave: 
Aye, by the Queen’s command we are gathered here. 
Clotilde immediately ran up the scale and down again; then, with her eyes fixed on the ceiling, and a look of terror on her face, she screamed: 
| tremble! 
And then the whole thing began, as the eight lawyers, householders, and clerks, their noses glued to the score and looking like schoolboys mumbling a page of Greek, swore that, one and all, they 
were ready to deliver France. This beginning created some surprise, as the voices were deadened by the low ceiling, so that one could only hear a rumbling like the noise of carts full of pavingstones 
that make the window-panes rattle as they pass. But when Saint-Bris’s melodious phrase, ‘For this cause so holy,’ developed the leading theme, some of the ladies recognized it and nodded to show 
how clever they were. They were warming to the work, and the nobles shouted out at random: 
We swear! We will follow you! 
Every time it was like an explosion, a blow that struck each guest full in the face. 
‘They're singing too loud,’ murmured Octave in Madam Hédouin’s ear. 
She did not move. Then, bored by the vocal explanations of De Nevers and Valentina, the more so because the auditor attached to the Council of State was not a baritone at all, he made signs to 
Trublot, who was waiting for the monks’ entrance, and winked significantly at the window-recess, where Bertha still kept August imprisoned. The two were now alone, breathing in the cool outdoor air, 
while Hortense was keeping a lookout, leaning against the curtain and mechanically twisting its loop. No one was looking at them now; even Madam Josserand and Madam Dambreville had given up 
watching them, after exchanging significant glances. 
Meanwhile, with her fingers on the keys, Clotilde, who in her excitement dared not gesticulate, could only stretch out her neck as she addressed to the music-stand the following vow, intended for De 
Nevers: 
Ah, from this day forth my blood shall all be yours! 
The aldermen had now entered, as well as a substitute, two solicitors, and a notary. The quartet was doing its utmost with the phrase, ‘For this cause so holy,’ which was repeated in broader style, half 
the chorus taking it up as the whole theme gradually expanded. Campardon, whose mouth grew ever wider, gave the order to attack with a tremendous volley of syllables. Then all at once the monks’ 
chant broke forth; Trublot’s psalm-singing came from his stomach, so as to get at the low notes. 
Octave, who had watched him singing with some curiosity, was greatly surprised when he looked once more at the curtained window. As if carried away by the singing, Hortense had unhooked the 
loop by a movement which might have been unintentional, and the curtain had completely hidden August and Bertha. They were there behind it, leaning against the window-bar; not a single movement 
betrayed their presence. Octave had lost all interest in Trublot, who just then was blessing the poniards: 
Ye holy poniards, now by us be blessed. 
What could they be doing behind that curtain? The fugue was beginning as, to the monks’ deep tones, the chorus replied: ‘Death! death! death!’ And still the couple behind the curtain did not move. 
Perhaps, overcome by the heat, they were simply looking out at the passing cabs. Saint-Bris’s melodious phrase again came back; all the singers gradually uttered it at the top of their voices, 
progressively, in a final outburst of amazing force. It was like a sudden gust of wind that swept through the narrow room, making the candles flare and the guests grow pale as the blood rushed to their 
ears. Clotilde furiously thumped the piano, galvanizing the chorus by her very glance; then the voices sank to a whisper: 
At midnight, not a sound! 
Then she went on by herself, using the soft pedal as she imitated the regular footfall of the patrol dying away in the distance. 
All at once, as the music slowly expired, providing a pleasant lull after the storm, a voice was heard to exclaim: 
‘Don't! You're hurting me!’ 
Everyone looked round again towards the window. Madam Dambreville, anxious to make herself useful, was kind enough to pull the curtain aside. And the whole room beheld August looking very 
confused, and Bertha very red, still leaning against the window-bar. 
‘What is it, my precious?’ asked Madam Josserand earnestly. 
‘Nothing, mamma. Sir August knocked my arm with the window. | was so hot.’ 
And she blushed deeper still. There were some suppressed smiles and scandalized pouts among the audience. Madam Duveyrier, who for a month had been trying to keep her brother out of Bertha’s 
way, turned pale, especially as the incident had completely spoilt the effect of her chorus. However, after the initial surprise there was a burst of applause. Congratulations were showered upon her, as 
well as compliments for the vocalists. How well they had sung! What pains she must have taken to make them sing with such precision! It was as well done as at any theatre! But under all this noisy 
praise she could not help hearing the whispering that went round: the girl had been too greatly compromised, an engagement was inevitable. 
‘Well! He’s hooked!’ said Trublot as he rejoined Octave. ‘What a fool! Couldn’t he have squeezed her while we were all bellowing! | thought he would have taken that opportunity. You know, at parties 
where there’s singing you can pinch a lady, and if she cries out it doesn’t matter, because nobody can hear!’ 
Bertha, who had regained her composure, was laughing again, while Hortense was looking at August with a sullen air, and, in their triumph, one could detect the mother’s tuition, her lessons regarding 
undisguised contempt for men. All the male guests had now invaded the drawing-room, mingling with the ladies and talking in loud voices. Sir Josserand, greatly agitated by the episode involving 
Bertha, had drawn nearer to his wife. He listened uneasily as she thanked Madam Dambreville for all her kindness to Léon, in whom she had undoubtedly wrought a most beneficial change. But his 
uneasiness increased when he heard her refer again to her daughters. She pretended to talk in a low voice to Madam Juzeur, while intending Valerie and Clotilde, who were standing close by, to 
overhear her. 
‘Yes! Her uncle wrote to me today; Bertha is to have fifty thousand francs. It’s not much, of course but it’s a lump sum, in hard cash you know!’ 
This lie absolutely disgusted her husband. He could not help lightly touching her on the shoulder. She looked up at him; the expression on her face was so resolute that he lowered his eyes. Then, as 
Madam Duveyrier turned around, she smiled and asked with an air of concern about her dear father. 
‘Oh! papa must have gone up to bed,’ replied Clotilde, quite won over. ‘He works so hard!’ 
Sir Josserand said that Sir Vabre had indeed retired, so that his mind would be perfectly clear in the moming. And he mumbled a few words about ‘a most remarkable intellect, extraordinary faculties,’ 
while wondering at the same time where on earth the dowry would come from, and what sort of figure he would cut on the day the marriage contract had to be signed. 
A great noise of chairs being pushed back filled the drawing-room. The ladies trooped into the dining-room, where tea was served. Madam Josserand sailed in victoriously, surrounded by her daughters 
and the Vabre family. Soon, amid the disordered array of chairs, only the group of grave debaters remained. Campardon had got hold of Father Mauduit. The Calvary of Saint-Roch, it seemed, needed 
certain repairs. The architect declared that he was perfectly ready to undertake them, as the Evreux diocese gave him very little to do. He had only to construct a pulpit there and put in heating apparatus, 
as well as new ovens in the Bishop’s kitchen; besides, these were all things his surveyor could attend to. The priest accordingly promised to submit the matter for consideration at the next meeting of 
the directors. Then they both joined the others, who were complimenting Duveyrier on the drawing up of a judgment of which he confessed himself the author. The presiding judge, who was his friend, 
got him certain jobs, at once easy and showy that would help to enhance his reputation. 
‘Have you read this new novel?’ asked Léon, as he turned over the pages of a copy of the Revue des Deux Mondes, which lay on the table. ‘It's well written but it's another adultery story; they really 
are going too far!’ 
They began to talk about morality. Some women, said Campardon, were perfectly blameless. Everybody agreed with him. Moreover, the architect observed, married life was easy enough if you knew 
how to give and take. Théophile Vabre remarked that that depended on the woman, without explaining himself further. They were anxious to have Doctor Juillerat’s opinion but he simply smiled and 
declined to express one; he thought that virtue was a question of health. Duveyrier, meanwhile, had remained silent, lost in thought. 
‘Dear me!’ he murmured at last, ‘those novelists do exaggerate; adultery is very rare among the well-educated classes. A woman from a good family has in her soul a flower...’ 
He spoke of noble feelings, and uttered the word ‘ideal’ with such fervour that his eyes were dimmed. He applauded Father Mauduit when the latter spoke of the necessity of religious beliefs for wives 
and mothers. The conversation was thus brought back to religion and politics, to the point where these gentlemen had left it. Never would the Church disappear, because it was the foundation of family 
life as well as the natural support of governments. 
‘As a kind of police, it is,’ muttered the doctor. 
Duveyrier did not like politics being discussed in his house, and contented himself by remarking, as he glanced across at the dining-room where Bertha and Hortense were stuffing August with 
sandwiches: 
‘Gentlemen, one thing is certain: religion makes marriage moral.’ 
At the same moment Trublot, seated on a sofa, was leaning over and whispering to Octave. 
‘By the way,’ he asked, ‘would you like me to get you invited to a lady's at whose house you can have a good time?’ 
As his companion wanted to know what kind of lady, he added, pointing to Duveyrier: 
‘His mistress.’ 
‘Surely not!’ exclaimed Octave in amazement. 
Trublot slowly opened and shut his eyes. It was so. When you married a woman who was disobliging, who appeared disgusted by all your little needs, and who thumped on the piano to the point of 
making all the dogs in the neighbourhood quite ill, you had to go elsewhere to get a little fun. 
‘Let us make marriage moral, gentlemen; let us make it moral,’ repeated Duveyrier, stiffly, with his inflamed face, in which Octave now thought he could detect the traces of disordered blood, the result 
of secret vices. 
The gentlemen were called away to the dining-room, and Father Mauduit, who remained alone for a moment in the middle of the empty drawing-room, watched the crush of guests from a distance. His 
fat, sensitive face wore a sad expression. As confessor to these ladies and their daughters, he knew them all intimately, like Doctor Juillerat, and he had finally been obliged to concern himself with 
outward appearances only, as a sort of master of ceremonies covering this corrupt bourgeoisie with the cloak of religion, trembling at the certain prospect of a final collapse, whenever the canker should 
be exposed to the light of day. Feelings of revulsion sometimes troubled him, for his faith as priest was ardent and sincere. But his smile soon returned, as he took the cup of tea brought to him by 
Bertha and chatted to her for a moment, so as to cover by his priestly office the scandal of the window incident. Thus he again became a man of the world, content merely to exact decorous behaviour 
from his penitent flock, the members of which had strayed far from the fold, and who would have compromised the Deity himself. 
‘Well, these are fine goings-on!’ murmured Octave whose respect for the house had received another shock. 
Then, seeing that Madam Hédouin was going to fetch her cloak from the anteroom, and wishing to get there before her, he followed Trublot, who was also about to leave. He thought he might see her 
home. She declined his offer, as it was barely midnight and she lived so close by. Then, as a rose fell from the bouquet on her breast, he picked it up with an injured air and made a show of keeping it 
as a souvenir. For a moment her beautiful eyebrows contracted. Then she said, in her calm, self-possessed way: 
‘Please open the door for me, Sir Octave. Thank you.’ 
When she had gone downstairs, Octave, in his embarrassment, looked about for Trublot. But, as he had done at the Josserands’, Trublot had just disappeared. He must have slipped away again by 
the servants’ staircase. 
So, somewhat put out, Octave went up to bed still holding the rose. Upstairs, he saw Marie leaning over the banisters, just where he had left her; she had been waiting to hear his step, and had run to 
see him coming up. She invited him in, saying: 
‘Jules hasn't come home yet. Did you enjoy yourself? Were there any pretty dresses?’ 
But she did not let him answer. She had just noticed the rose and, with childish gaiety, exclaimed: 


‘Is that flower for me? You thought of me, then. How very kind of you!’ 
Her eyes filled with tears, and she blushed deeply. Moved by a sudden impulse, Octave kissed her tenderly. 
At about one o'clock the Josserands, in their turn, returned home. On a chair in the hall Adele had placed a candlestick and some matches. None of them spoke as they came upstairs but on entering 
the dining-room, from which they had departed in such despair, they yielded to a sudden burst of mad merriment, wildly seizing each other's hands and dancing a sort of savage dance round the table. 
Even Sir Josserand was caught up in the frenzy; the mother cut capers, and the girls uttered little inarticulate cries, while the candle on the table flung their huge dancing shadows on to the walls. 
‘At last, it’s settled!’ exclaimed Madam Josserand, sinking breathlessly into a chair. 
But in a sudden fit of maternal tendemess, she immediately jumped up again, ran over to Bertha, and planted a kiss on both cheeks. 
‘I'm very, very pleased with you, my darling. You’ve rewarded me for all my efforts. My sweet child! It really is true this time.’ 
Her voice broke with genuine emotion, as, in her flame-coloured dress, she collapsed at the very moment of victory, finally overwhelmed by the fatigues of her terrible campaign which had lasted for 
three winters. Bertha was obliged to protest that she was not feeling unwell, for her mother thought that she was looking pale, and paid her all sorts of little attentions. She even insisted on making her 
a cup of lime-blossom tea. When Bertha had gone to bed, her mother, barefoot, went to tuck her in, as if she were a little girl again. 
Meanwhile, with his head on the pillow, Sir Josserand awaited his wife’s return. She blew out the candle and stepped over him to lie down on her side, nearest the wall. He was again troubled by uneasy 
thoughts, his conscience disturbed by the promise of a dowry of fifty thousand francs. And he ventured to express his scruples out loud. Why make a promise if you don’t know if you can keep it? It 
was not honourable. 
‘Not honourable, indeed!’ cried Madam Josserand in the darkness, her voice taking on again its usual ferocity of tone. ‘It isn’t honourable, sir, to let your daughters turn into old maids; yes, old maids — 
that was probably what you wanted! Good heavens! We've got lots of time to sort things out; we must talk it over, and get her uncle to make up his mind. In any case, my family, | would have you know, 
sir, has always acted honourably.’ 

083 
THE next day that was a Sunday, Octave lay for an extra hour in the warm sheets of his bed. He had awoken in the mood of lazy good-humour that accompanies the mental clearness that morning 
brings. Why should he be in any hurry? He was completely at home at the Ladies’ Paradise, he was losing his provincial ways, and he was absolutely certain that one day Madam Hédouin would 
become his and would make his fortune; but it would require prudence, a long series of gallant tactics, the anticipation of which appealed greatly to his voluptuous feeling for women. As he dropped off 
to sleep again, making plans and giving himself six months in which to succeed, the vision of Marie Pichon served to soothe his impatience. A woman of that sort was very handy; he had only to stretch 
out his arm if he wanted her, and she did not cost him a penny. While waiting for the other one, surely no better arrangement than this was possible. As he reflected on her cheapness and utility, he 
became quite tenderhearted towards her; her good nature began to seem quite charming to him, and he resolved to treat her henceforth with greater kindness. 
‘Good heavens! It’s nine o'clock!’ he said, as the clock, striking, made him wide-awake. ‘I really must get up.’ 
A fine rain was falling, so he decided not to go out all day. He would accept an invitation to dine with the Pichons, an invitation he had been refusing for some time, dreading another encounter with the 
Vuillaumes. That would please Marie; and he would find an opportunity to kiss her behind the door. As she liked books, he even thought of taking her a whole parcel-full as a surprise —- some that he 
had left in one of his trunks in the attic. When he had dressed he went downstairs to Sir Gourd to get the key to the attic that was used by the different tenants for storing superfluous and cumbersome 
articles. 
Down below, on such a damp morning as this, it was stifling on the heated staircase, where vapour dimmed the imitation marble walls, long mirrors, and mahogany doors. Under the porch, a poorly 
clad woman, Mother Pérou, whom the Gourds paid four sous an hour for doing the heavy work of the house, was scrubbing the pavement as the icy blast from the courtyard blew straight at her. 
‘Now then, old girl, make sure you scrub that properly; | want to find it absolutely clean!’ cried Sir Gourd, who, warmly wrapped up, was standing at the door of his lodge. 
As Octave arrived, he spoke to him about Mother Pérou in that brutally domineering way which shows the mad longing for revenge which ex-servants have when they, in their tum, are waited upon. 
‘She’s a lazy old thing! | can’t do anything with her! I'd like to have seen her at the duke’s! They never stood any nonsense there! I'll kick her out if she doesn’t give me my money's worth; that’s all I'm 
concerned about! But what was it you wanted, Sir Mouret?’ 
Octave asked for the key. Then the porter, without hurrying, went on explaining that he and Madam Gourd, if they had wanted to, could have lived in their own house at Mort-la-Ville but Madam Gourd 
adored Paris, in spite of her swollen legs which prevented her from even getting as far as the pavement. They were just waiting until they had a decent income, forever longing for the time when they 
would be able to retire on the little fortune they were slowly accumulating. 
‘| don’t need to knock myself out working, you know,’ he said, drawing up his majestic figure to its full height. ‘I don’t need to work any longer for my daily bread. The key to the attic, | think you said, Sir 
Mouret? Where did we put the key to the attic, my dear?’ 
Madam Gourd, cosily ensconced in an armchair, was drinking her coffee out of a silver cup before a wood fire that brightened the whole room with its blaze. She had no idea where the key was — in 
one of the drawers, perhaps. And, while dipping her toast in the coffee, she did not take her eyes off the door of the servants’ staircase at the other end of the courtyard that looked bleaker and gloomier 
than ever in the rain. 
‘Look! There she is!’ she said suddenly, as a woman appeared in the doorway. 
Sir Gourd immediately stood in front of his lodge to block the woman’s path. She slackened her pace, looking uneasy. 
‘We've been looking out for her all morning, Sir Mouret,’ continued Gourd, under his breath. ‘We saw her go by last night. She’s come from that carpenter upstairs — the only working-man in the house, 
thank God! If the landlord only listened to me, he’d keep the room empty - it’s just a servant's room, after all. For a hundred and thirty francs a year, it’s really not worth having filthy goings-on in your 
house...’ 
Interrupting himself, he asked the woman roughly: 
‘Where have you come from?’ 
‘From upstairs, of course!’ she replied without stopping. 
Then he burst out: 
‘We won't have any women here, you know! The man who brings you here has been told that already. If you stay the night here again I'll fetch the police, and we'll soon see if you carry on with your 
dirty games in a decent house.’ 
‘Don't be stupid!’ said the woman. ‘It’s my home, and I'll come back when | like.’ 
And she went off, pursued by the righteous wrath of Sir Gourd, who talked of going upstairs to fetch the landlord. Did you ever hear of such a thing? A creature like that among respectable folk, in a 
house where not the faintest suspicion of immorality would be tolerated! It seemed as if the carpenter's garret was the cesspool, so to speak, of the house, a den of iniquity, the surveillance of which 
offended all his delicate instincts and prevented him from sleeping at night. 
‘And the key, where is it?’ Octave ventured to repeat. 
But the porter, furious that a lodger should have seen his authority questioned in this way, set on poor Mother Pérou again, in his desire to show how he could command obedience. Did she take him 
for a fool? She had just splashed his door again with her broom. If he paid her out of his own pocket it was because he did not want to soil his hands, and yet he always had to clean up after her! He’d 
be damned if he would ever give her another job just for charity's sake. She could starve first. Worn out by her work that was too hard for her, the old woman, without answering, went on scrubbing with 
her skinny arms, struggling to keep back her tears, so great was the respect and fear which this large gentleman in smoking-cap and slippers inspired in her. 
‘Now | remember, my dear,’ cried Madam Gourd from the armchair in which she spent her days, warming her fat body. ‘I hid the key under some shirts so that the servants wouldn't always be going up 
there. Do give it to Sir Mouret.’ 
‘A fine lot, too, those servants!’ muttered Sir Gourd, whose many years in service had left him with a hatred for menials. ‘Here’s the key, sir but please let me have it back, because you can’t leave 
anywhere unlocked or the maids get in and misbehave.’ 
Not wishing to cross the wet courtyard Octave went up the front stairs, and only took the back stairs when he got to the fourth floor, as the communicating door was close to his room. At the top was a 
long passage, with two turnings at right angles; it was painted in light yellow, with a darker dado of ochre, and, as in hospital corridors, the doors of the servants’ rooms, also painted in yellow, were 
positioned at regular intervals. It was as cold as ice under the zinc roofing, bare and clean, with the stale smell of paupers’ lodging-houses. 
The attic overlooked the courtyard at the far end of the right wing. But Octave, who had not been up there since the day of his arrival, was going along the left-hand passage when suddenly a sight 
which met his eyes through one of the half-open doors caused him to stop short in amazement. A gentleman in shirtsleeves was standing before a small looking-glass, tying his white cravat. 
‘What! You here?’ he exclaimed. 
It was Trublot. At first he seemed petrified. No one ever came up at that hour. Octave, who had stepped into the room, looked first at Trublot and then at the narrow iron bedstead and washstand, where 
a little ball of woman’s hair was floating on the soapy water in the basin. Seeing a black dress-coat still hanging up among some aprons, he could not help exclaiming: 
‘So you sleep with the cook?’ 
‘Of course not!’ replied Trublot, looking startled. 
Then, realising the stupidity of telling such a lie, he began to laugh complacently. 
‘Well, she’s really good fun, my dear chap; and very chic, too.’ 
Whenever he dined out he used to slip out of the drawing-room and go and pinch the cooks over their ovens, and when one of them let him have her key he would leave before midnight and wait 
patiently in her room, sitting on her trunk in his evening clothes and white cravat. The next morning, at about ten o'clock, he would leave by the front stairs and walk past the concierge’s lodge as if he 
had been calling on one of the tenants at an early hour. As long as he kept office hours his father was satisfied. Besides, he had to be at the Bourse now every day from twelve to three. On Sundays 
he sometimes spent the whole day in some servant's bed, quite happy, with his nose buried under her pillow. 
‘You as well, who are going to be so rich someday!’ said Octave, with a look of disgust. 
Then Trublot learnedly declared: 
‘My dear boy, you don’t know what she’s like, so you can’t judge.’ 
And he began to sing the praises of Julie, a tall Burgundian woman of forty, her big face all pockmarked but whose body was superbly built. You could strip all the other women in the house; they were 
all sticks, not one of them would come up to her knee. Moreover, she was a well-to-do girl; and to prove this he opened some drawers and showed Octave a bonnet, some jewellery, and some lace- 
trimmed skirts, all of which had doubtless been stolen from Madam Duveyrier. Octave, in fact, now noticed a certain coquettishness about the room — some gilt cardboard boxes on the drawers, a chintz 
curtain hanging over the petticoats, and other things which suggested that the cook was trying to play the fine lady. 
‘With this one,’ said Trublot, ‘I don’t mind owning up. If only the rest were like her!’ 
Just then there was a noise on the back stairs; it was Adele coming up to wash her ears, for Madam Josserand, furious, had forbidden her to touch the meat until she had cleaned them with soap and 
water. Trublot peeped out and recognized her. 
‘Shut the door, quick,’ he said anxiously. ‘Hush! Not a word.’ 
Listening attentively, he followed Adele’s footstep along the passage. 
‘So you sleep with her too, then?’ asked Octave, surprised to see him turn so pale, and guessing that he was afraid of a scene. 
This time, however, Trublot’s cowardice got the better of him: 
‘Of course not — not with that slut! My dear fellow, what do you take me for?’ 
He was sitting on the edge of the bed waiting to finish dressing, and begged Octave not to move. So they both remained perfectly still while Adele scrubbed her ears, an operation which lasted a good 
ten minutes. They heard the water slopping about in the basin. 
‘There’s a room, though, between this one and hers,’ Trublot explained, in a whisper. ‘It’s let to a worker, a carpenter, who stinks the place out with his onion soup. This morning again it almost made 
me sick. And, you know, these days they make the partitions in the servants’ rooms as thin as paper. | don’t know what the landlords think they're doing but | don’t call it decent; you can hardly turn 
round in your bed. Most inconvenient, | think!’ 


When Adele had gone downstairs again, his bold air returned as he finished dressing with the help of Julie’s combs and pomade. When Octave mentioned the attic he insisted on showing him where 
itwas, as he knew the top floor intimately. And as they passed the doors of the servants’ rooms he familiarly mentioned their names: at this end of the passage, after Adele, came Lisa, the Campardons’ 
maid, a wench who got what she wanted outside; then there was Victoire, their cook, a pathetic old whale of seventy but the only one for whom he had any respect. Then came Francoise, who, the day 
before, had entered Madam Valerie’s service, and whose trunk would perhaps remain only twenty-four hours behind the squalid bed in which so many maids had slept that you always had to make 
sure that it was empty before going there to wait between the warm sheets. Then there was a quiet couple in the service of people on the second floor; then came their coachman, a strapping fellow, 
of whom he spoke jealously, as one handsome man might speak of another, suspecting him of going from door to door, silently enjoying each maid in turn. At the other end of the passage there was 
Clémence, the Duveyriers’ maid, whom her neighbour, Hippolyte the butler, visited conjugally every night; and finally there was little Louise, the orphan whom Madam Juzeur had engaged on trial, a 
mere girl of fifteen, who must hear some strange things at night if she were a light sleeper. 

‘Don't lock the door again, there’s a good fellow,’ said Trublot, when he had helped Octave to get out the books. ‘You see, when the attic’s left open you can hide there and wait.’ 

Having consented to deceive Sir Gourd, Octave returned with Trublot to Julie’s room, where the latter had left his overcoat. Then he could not find his gloves; he shook the petticoats, turned the 
bedclothes inside out, raising such a cloud of dust and such a fusty smell of dirty linen that Octave, half-choking, opened the window. It looked on to the narrow inner courtyard, from which all the 
kitchens in the house got whatever light they had. He was leaning over this damp well, from which there rose the fetid odours of dirty sinks, when a sound of voices made him hastily withdraw. 

‘That's their little morning gossip,’ said Trublot, who was on all fours, still looking under the bed. ‘Just listen to it.’ 

It was Lisa, who was leaning out of the Campardons’ kitchen to talk to Julie, two floors below. 

‘So it's come off this time, has it?” 

‘Seems so,’ replied Julie, looking up. ‘You know, she did everything but pull his trousers down in her efforts to catch him. Hippolyte came back from the drawing-room so disgusted that he was nearly 
sick.’ 

‘If we were only to do a quarter as much!’ said Lisa. 

For a moment she disappeared to drink some broth that Victoire had brought her. They got on well together, pandering to each other's vices, the maid hiding the cook’s drunkenness, and the cook 
helping the maid to have those outings from which she came back quite worn out, her back aching and her eyelids blue. 

‘Ah, my children,’ said Victoire, leaning out in her turn, her elbows touching Lisa’s, ‘you’re young! Wait until you’ve seen what I've seen! At old Campardon’s there was his niece, a girl who had been 
well brought up, who used to look at men through the keyhole.’ 

‘Fine goings-on!’ muttered Julie, with the scandalized air of a lady. ‘If I'd been the little girl on the fourth floor, I'd have given Sir August such a smack on the face if he’d pinched me in the drawing-room. 
Anice fellow, indeed!’ 

At these words a shrill laugh came from Madam Juzeur’s kitchen. Lisa, who was opposite, looked quickly round the room and spotted Louise, who in her precocity delighted in listening to the servants. 
‘That brat keeps spying on us from morning till night,’ she said. ‘It's a real nuisance having a child like that hanging around! We won't be able to talk at all soon!’ 

She did not finish, for the noise of a window opening suddenly made them all vanish. There was a profound silence; then they ventured to look out again. What was it, after all? They thought it was 
Madam Valerie or Madam Josserand. 

‘It’s all right,’ said Lisa. ‘They're all soaking their faces in their basins. Too concerned about their complexions to think about bothering us! It’s the only time in the day that we can breathe!’ 

‘So things are still the same at your place, are they?’ enquired Julie, as she peeled a carrot. 

‘Still the same!’ replied Victoire. ‘She’s completely stopped up now.’ 

The other two sniggered gleefully, titillated by this crude reference to Madam Campardon. 

‘What does that idiot of an architect do, then?’ 

‘He just has her cousin instead, of course!’ 

They laughed louder still, until Francoise, Madam Valerie’s new maid, looked out. It was she who had caused the alarm by opening the window. At first there was an exchange of civilities. 

‘Oh, it’s you, miss!’ 

‘Yes, indeed, miss! I’m trying to straighten up this kitchen but it’s so filthy!’ 

Then came certain nauseous details. 

‘You'll have to have the patience of Jove to stop there. The last one had her arms all scratched by the child, and madam made her work so hard that we could hear her crying from here.’ 

‘Well, that won’t suit me very long!’ said Francoise. ‘Thanks, though, for telling me.’ 

‘Where is she, your missus?’ asked Victoire inquisitively. 

‘She’s just gone out to have lunch with a lady friend.’ 

Leaning out, Lisa and Julie exchanged glances. They knew her well, that lady. A funny sort of lunch, too, with her head down and her legs in the air! How could people dare to tell such shocking lies! 
They did not pity the husband, who deserved all he got; but all the same, it was a disgrace to humanity when a woman could not behave better. 

‘There’s Dish-cloth!’ cried Lisa, as she spied the Josserands’ maid above her. 

Then a volley of vulgar abuse was bawled out from this hole, as dark and stinking as a sewer. All of them, looking up at Adele, yelled violently at her; she was their scapegoat — the dirty, clumsy creature 
on whom all those in the building vented their spite. 

‘Oh, look! She’s washed herself, that’s obvious!” 

‘Just you throw your offal into the yard again, and I'll come and rub your face in it!’ 

‘Well you can go and stick God in your gob! The dirty cow, she chews it over like the cud from one Sunday to the next.’ 

Adele, bewildered, looked down at them, her body half out of the window. At last she said: 

‘Leave me alone, or you'll get a bucketfull’ 

But the shouts and laughter increased. 

‘You got your young mistress married last night, did you? Perhaps it’s you who taught her how to catch men!’ 

‘Oh, the spineless thing! She stays in a place where they don’t give you enough to eat! That’s what really annoys me about her! What a fool you are! Why don’t you tell them all to go to hell?’ 

Adele’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘Stop talking nonsense,’ she stammered. ‘It's not my fault if | don’t get enough to eat.’ 

The voices grew louder, as harsh words were exchanged between Lisa and the new servant, Francoise, who sided with Adele; but suddenly the latter, forgetting how they had abused her, and yielding 
to her instinctive esprit de corps, cried: 

‘Look out! Here’s madam!’ 

The courtyard became as silent as the grave. They all plunged back into their kitchens; and from the dark bowels of the narrow courtyard only the stench of drains came up, like the smell of the hidden 
filth of the various families, stirred up by the servants’ rancour. This was the sewer of the house, draining off the house’s shames, while the masters lounged about in their slippers and the front staircase 
displayed all its solemn majesty amid the stuffy silence of the hot-air stove. Octave remembered the sudden explosion that had greeted him from the courtyard on entering the Campardons'’ kitchen, 
the day of his arrival. 

‘How charming,’ he said simply. 

Leaning out in his turn, he looked at the walls as if annoyed that he had not seen through the whole sham at once, covered up as it was by imitation marble and gilt stucco. 

‘Where the devil has she put them?’ said Trublot, who had been looking everywhere for his white gloves. 

He finally discovered them at the bottom of the bed; they were flattened out and quite warm. He gave a last glance at the mirror, and then hid the bedroom key in the place agreed upon, at the end of 
the passage, under an old sideboard left behind by some lodger. Then he led the way downstairs, accompanied by Octave. On the front stairs, having got past the Josserands’ door, all his assurance 
returned as he buttoned his overcoat up to his neck to hide his evening clothes and white tie. 

‘Goodbye, old chap,’ he said, raising his voice. ‘I was rather worried, so | just called to see how the ladies were. They slept very well, it seems. Goodbye!’ 

Octave, smiling, watched him as he went downstairs. Then, as it was almost lunchtime, he decided to return the key to the loft later on. During lunch, at the Campardons’, he watched Lisa with particular 
interest as she waited at table. She looked pleasant and neat as usual, though her foul words still echoed in his mind. His flair for women had not deceived him with regard to this flat-chested wench. 
Madam Campardon continued to be delighted with her, and was pleasantly surprised that she did not steal anything. That was true enough, for her vice was of another kind. Moreover, she appeared 
to be very kind to Angéle, and the mother trusted her completely. 

That very morning, as it happened, Angéle disappeared at dessert, and they heard her laughing in the kitchen. Octave ventured to remark: 

‘Perhaps it’s not very wise to let her be so familiar with the servants.’ 

‘Oh, there’s no great harm in that!’ replied Madam Campardon, in her languid way. ‘Victoire saw my husband born, and | have every confidence in Lisa. And, you know, the child gives me headaches. 
I'd go mad if she was dancing round me all day.’ 

The architect sat gravely chewing the end of his cigar. 

‘I'm the one’, he said, ‘who makes Angéle spend two hours in the kitchen every afternoon. | want her to learn housekeeping, and that’s the best way to teach her. She never goes out, my dear boy; 
she’s always under our wing. You'll see what a treasure we'll make of her!’ 

Octave said no more. Sometimes Campardon seemed to him to be absolutely stupid; and when the architect urged him to come to Saint-Roch and hear a famous preacher, he refused, obstinately 
persisting in remaining at home. Having told Madam Campardon that he would not dine there that evening, he was on his way to his room when he felt the key to the attic in his pocket. He thought he 
had better retum it at once. 

On the landing an unexpected sight attracted his attention. The door of the room let to the distinguished gentleman whose name nobody knew was open. This was quite an event, for it was always 
shut, as if barred by the silence of the tomb. His surprise increased when, on looking for the gentleman’s writing-table, he saw in its place the comer of a large bedstead, and perceived a slim lady 
coming out of the room. She was dressed in black, and wore a thick veil which concealed her features. The door closed noiselessly behind her. 

His curiosity roused, he followed the lady downstairs to see if she was pretty. But she tripped along with nervous little steps, her tiny boots barely touching the stair-carpet, and leaving no trace behind 
her but a faint perfume of verbena. As he reached the hall she disappeared, and he only saw Sir Gourd standing in the doorway, cap in hand, making a low bow to her. 

As Octave retumed the key, he tried to make the doorkeeper talk. 

‘She looks very ladylike,’ he said. ‘Who is she?’ 

‘A lady,’ replied Sir Gourd. 

And he would not add anything further. But he was more communicative regarding the gentleman on the third floor. A man, you know, who belonged to the best society; he had taken the room to come 
and work there quietly one night a week. 

‘Oh, he works, does he? | wonder what at?’ asked Octave. 

‘He was good enough to ask me to look after his room,’ continued Sir Gourd, pretending not to have heard, ‘and, you know, he pays cash on the nail. Ah, sir! when you wait on people, you soon find 
out if they’re all right or not. He’s a real gentleman, he is; you can tell that from his clothes.’ 

He was obliged to stand on one side, and Octave even had to step back for a moment into the concierge’s lodge, so as to let the carriage of the second-floor people go by on their way to the Bois de 
Boulogne. The horses, reined in by the coachman, pawed the ground; and as the large closed landau rolled along under the vaulted roof, two handsome children were seen through the windows, their 
smiling faces almost hiding the indistinct profiles of their father and mother. Sir Gourd stood to attention, polite but cold. 

‘Those people don’t make much noise in the house,’ said Octave. 

‘Nobody makes any noise,’ replied the concierge, drily. ‘Each one lives as he thinks best, that’s all. Some people know how to live, and some don't.’ 


The people on the second floor were not well regarded, because they associated with no one. They appeared to be rich, however. The husband wrote books but Sir Gourd’s curled lip showed that he 
put little faith in that sort of thing, especially as nobody knew what went on in the household that never seemed to want anybody but which always appeared to be perfectly happy. That was not natural, 
so he thought. 

Octave was opening the hall door when Valerie came back. He politely stood aside to let her pass. 

‘Are you well, madam?’ 

‘Yes, thank you, sir.’ 

She was out of breath, and as she went upstairs he looked at her muddy boots, and thought about the lunch alluded to by the servants. No doubt she had walked home, not having been able to get a 
cab. A warm, stale smell came from her damp petticoats. Fatigue, utter physical weariness, made her catch hold of the banisters every now and then. 

‘What an awful day, madam, isn’t it?’ 

‘Awful, and so close, too!’ 

On reaching the first floor, they parted. At a glance Octave saw how haggard her face was, how heavy with sleep her eyelids were, and how her unkempt hair showed undemeath her hastily tied bonnet. 
As he proceeded upstairs, his thoughts troubled and angered him. Why would she not do it with him? He was not more stupid or ugly than anybody else. 

On passing the door to Madam Juzeur’s apartment on the third floor, he remembered his promise of the previous evening. He felt quite curious about that discreet little woman with eyes like periwinkles. 
He rang. It was Madam Juzeur herself who answered the door. 

‘Oh, my dear sir, how good of you! Do come in!’ 

There was a certain stuffiness about the apartment. There were carpets and curtains everywhere, chairs as soft as eiderdown, and the atmosphere as warm and heavy as that of a chest lined with old 
rainbow-coloured satin. In the drawing-room that with its double curtains had the solemn stillness of a sacristy, Octave was asked to take a seat on a broad, low sofa. 

‘This is the lace,’ said Madam Juzeur, as she came back with a sandalwood box full of pieces of stuff. ‘I want to make a present of it to somebody, and I’m curious to know its value.’ 

It was a piece of very fine old point d’Angleterre. Octave examined it with his professional eye, and declared that it was worth three hundred francs. Then, without waiting further, as they were both 
handling the lace, he bent down and kissed her fingers that were as small and delicate as those of a little girl. 

‘Oh, Sir Octave, at my age! You can’t think what you're doing!’ exclaimed Madam Juzeur, with a pretty air of surprise, though not at all annoyed. 

She was thirty-two, and gave out that she was quite an old woman. As usual, she spoke of her troubles: goodness gracious! Ten days after their marriage the cruel man had disappeared one morning 
and had never returned — nobody knew why. 

‘You can understand’, she said, gazing up at the ceiling, ‘that after a shock like that, it’s all over for any woman.’ 

Octave had kept hold of her warm little hand that seemed to melt into his, and he kept lightly kissing it on the fingertips. She looked at him vaguely, tenderly, and then, in a maternal way, she exclaimed: 
‘Child!’ 

Thinking himself encouraged, he tried to put his arm round her waist and pull her on to the sofa but she gently freed herself from his grasp, laughing, as if she thought he was just playing. 

‘No, leave me alone, and don’t touch me if you want us to remain good friends.’ 

‘Then you don’t want to?’ he asked in a low voice. 

‘Want what? | don’t know what you mean. Oh! you can hold my hand as long as you like.’ 

He caught hold of her hand again. But this time he opened it, and began kissing the palm. With half-shut eyes, she treated the process as a joke, opening her fingers as a cat puts out its claws to be 
tickled inside its paw. She would not let him go further than the wrist. The first day a sacred line was drawn there beyond which impropriety began. 

‘Father Mauduit is coming upstairs,’ said Louise, suddenly returning from an errand. 

The orphan had the sallow complexion and insignificant features of a foundling. She giggled idiotically when she caught sight of the gentleman nibbling at her mistress’s hand. But at a glance from 
Madam Juzeur she disappeared. 

‘| fear I'll never be able to do anything with her,’ said Madam Juzeur. ‘But, all the same, one ought to try and put one of those poor creatures on the right path. Would you come this way, Sir Mouret?’ 
She took him into the dining-room, so as to leave the other room for the priest, whom Louise showed in. As she said goodbye, she expressed the hope that Octave would come again and have a chat. 
It would be a little company for her; she was always so lonely and depressed. Happily, in religion she had her consolation. 

That evening, at about five o'clock, Octave felt positively relieved as he made himself at home at the Pichons’ while waiting for dinner. The house and its inmates bewildered him somewhat. After feeling 
all the provincial’s awe for the grave splendour of its staircase, he was gradually becoming filled with supreme contempt for all that he imagined took place behind those big mahogany doors. He did 
not know what to think; these bourgeois women, whose virtue had frozen him at first, seemed now as if they would surrender at a mere sign, and when one of them resisted it filled him with surprise 
and vexation. 

Marie blushed with pleasure when she saw him put down the parcel of books he had fetched for her that moming. 

‘How good of you, Sir Octave!’ she kept repeating. ‘Thank you so much. How nice of you to come so early. Will you have a glass of sugar and water, with some cognac in it? It's very good for the 
appetite.’ 

Just to please her, he accepted. Everything about the evening seemed very pleasant to him, even Pichon and the Vuillaumes, who slowly rehearsed their usual Sunday conversation. Every now and 
then Marie ran to the kitchen where she was cooking a shoulder of mutton, and Octave jokingly followed her, and catching her round the waist, in front of the oven, kissed the back of her neck. Without 
a cry, without a start, she turned round and kissed him on the mouth with her icy lips. To the young man their coldness seemed delicious. 

‘Well, what do you think of your new minister?’ he asked Pichon, on coming back to the drawing-room. 

The clerk gave a start. What! there was going to be a new minister of public instruction? He had heard nothing about it; in the sort of office he worked in they never took any interest in that sort of thing. 
‘The weather is so awful,’ he said abruptly. ‘It's quite impossible to keep one’s trousers clean!’ 

Madam Vuillaume was talking about a girl at Batignolles who had gone to the bad. 

‘You'll hardly believe me, sir,’ she said. ‘The girl was extremely well brought up but she was so bored at having to live with her parents that she twice tried to jump out of the window. It’s beyond belief!’ 
‘They should put bars over the windows,’ remarked Sir Vuillaume simply. 

The dinner was delightful. The same sort of conversation went on all the while, as they sat round the frugal board that was lighted by a little lamp. Pichon and Sir Vuillaume, having got on to the subject 
of government officials, talked interminably about directors and sub-directors. The father-in-law obstinately upheld those of his day, and then remembered that they were dead, while Pichon, for his 
part, went on talking about the new ones, amid an endless muddle of names. On one point, however, the two men, as well as Madam Vuillaume, were agreed: fat old Chavignat, whose wife was so 
ugly, had had far too many children. With an income such as his it was quite absurd. Octave, feeling happy and at ease, smiled; he had not spent such a pleasant evening for a long time. After a while 
he, too, roundly condemned Chavignat. Marie soothed him with her innocent, docile look; she was quite untroubled to see him sitting next to her husband, and helped them both to what they liked best, 
in her languidly obedient way. 

At ten o'clock exactly the Vuillaumes rose to go. Pichon put on his hat. Every Sunday he went with them as far as their omnibus. It was a habit which, out of deference, he had observed ever since his 
marriage, and the Vuillaumes would have been very hurt if he had now tried to discontinue it. They all three set out for the Rue de Richelieu, and walked slowly up it, scrutinizing the Batignolles 
omnibuses that were always full. Pichon thus was often obliged to go as far as Montmartre, for it would never have done for him to leave the Vuillaumes before putting them on their bus. As they walked 
very slowly, it took him nearly two hours to go there and back. 

There was much friendly shaking of hands on the landing. As Octave went back with Marie to the sitting-room, he said: 

‘It’s raining. Jules won't get back before midnight.’ 

As Lilitte had been put to bed early, he at once made Marie sit on his knee, drinking the remainder of the coffee with her out of the same cup, like a husband who is glad that his guests have gone and 
that he is left all to himself after the excitement of a little family gathering, and able to kiss his wife at his ease, with the doors closed. A drowsy warmth pervaded the little room, in which a dish of frosted 
eggs had left a faint odour of vanilla. As he was lightly kissing the young woman under the chin, someone knocked at the door. Marie did not even give a start. It was the half-witted Josserand boy. 
Whenever he could escape from the apartment opposite he would come across and chat to her, as her gentleness attracted him; they both got on very well together, sitting in silence for ten minutes at 
a time, occasionally dropping the odd disconnected remark. 

Octave, very put out, stayed silent. 

‘They've got some people there tonight,’ stammered Saturn. ‘I don’t care a damn if they won't let me sit with them. | took the lock off and got away. Serves ’em right!’ 

‘They'll wonder what's happened to you. You ought to go back,’ said Marie, who had noticed Octave’s impatience. 

But the idiot simply laughed with delight, and falteringly told her all that had happened at home. Each visit seemed to be in order to relieve his memory. 

‘Papa has been working all night again, and mamma gave Bertha a slap. Tell me, when people get married, does it hurt?’ 

Then, as Marie did not answer, he excitedly continued: 

‘| won't go to the country, | won't! If they touch her, I'll strangle them; it’s easy enough, at night, while they're asleep. The palm of her hand is as smooth as notepaper; but the other is a beast of a girl...’ 
Then he began again, and got more muddled, as he could not express what he had come to say. Marie finally persuaded him to go back to his parents, without his even having noticed Octave’s 
presence. 

Fearing another interruption, Octave wanted to take the young woman across to his own room but, blushing violently, she refused. Not understanding such bashfulness, he continued to assure her that 
they would be certain to hear Jules coming upstairs, and she would have plenty of time to get back to her room; and as he began to pull on her arm she became quite angry, as indignant as a woman 
threatened by violence. 

‘No, not in your room; never! That would be too awful. Let’s stay here.’ She ran to the back of the apartment. Octave was still on the landing, surprised at such unexpected resistance, when the sound 
of a violent quarrel arose from the courtyard. Everything seemed to be going wrong for him; he should simply have gone off to bed. A noise of this sort was so unusual at that hour that at last he opened 
a window so as to listen. Sir Gourd was shouting out: 

‘| tell you, you shall not pass! The landlord has been sent for. He'll come down and kick you out himself!’ 

‘Kick me out? What for?’ said a gruff voice. ‘Don’t | pay my rent? Go on, Amélie, and if the gentleman touches you, he'll know about it!’ 

It was the carpenter from upstairs, who was returning with the woman they had chased away that morning. Octave leaned out of the window but in the black courtyard he only saw great moving shadows 
thrown by the dim gaslight in the hall. 

‘Sir Vabre! Sir Vabre!’ cried the porter, as the carpenter pushed him aside. ‘Quick, quick! she’s coming in!’ 

Despite her bad legs Madam Gourd had gone to fetch the landlord, who just then was at work on his great task. He was coming down. Octave heard him furiously repeating: 

‘It's scandalous, disgraceful! | won't allow such a thing in my house!’ 

Then, addressing the worker, who at first seemed somewhat abashed, he said: ‘Send that woman away at once! At once, do you hear? We don’t want any women brought in here.’ 

‘But she’s my wife!’ replied the carpenter, with a scared look. ‘She’s in service — she only comes once a month, when her people let her have a day off. What a fuss! It’s not your place to prevent me 
from sleeping with my wife, is it?’ 

Then both porter and landlord lost their heads. 

‘I'm giving you notice to quit,’ stuttered Sir Vabre, ‘and, meanwhile, | forbid you to turn my premises into a brothel! Gourd, turn that creature into the street. No, sir, | don’t like bad jokes. If a man is 
married he should say so. Hold your tongue, I'll have no more of your insolence!’ 

The carpenter, good-natured fellow as he was, and who, no doubt, had had a little too much wine, burst out laughing. 

‘It's a damned funny thing, all the same. Well, Amélie, as the gentleman objects, you’d better go back to your employer's. We'll make our baby some other time. We wanted to make a baby, that’s all 
we wanted. I'll accept your notice with pleasure! | don’t want to stay in this hole. There are some nice goings-on here. He won’t have women brought into the house — oh, no! But he tolerates well- 
dressed hussies on every floor, who lead filthy lives behind closed doors. You bloody toffs!’ 


Amélie had made herself scarce, so as not to cause her husband any more bother, while he continued his good-humoured banter. In the meantime Gourd covered Sir Vabre’s retreat while venturing 
to make certain remarks out loud. What a filthy lot the lower orders were! One worker in the house was quite enough to infect it. 
Octave closed the window. Then, just as he was returning to Marie, someone lightly brushed past him in the passage. 
‘What! you again?’ he said, recognizing Trublot. 
For a moment the latter was speechless; then he sought to explain his presence. 
‘Yes; I’ve been dining with the Josserands, and | was just going up to...’ 
Octave felt disgusted. 
‘To that slut Adele, | suppose? And you swore you didn’t sleep with her!’ 
Then, resuming his swagger, Trublot said with a satisfied air: 
‘| assure you, my dear fellow, she’s rather wonderful! Her skin is ... you can’t imagine!’ 
Then he abused the worker, who, with his dirty stories about women, had almost caused him to be caught coming up the back stairs. He had been obliged to come round by the front staircase. Then, 
as he made off, he added: 
‘Remember next Thursday — I’m taking you to see Duveyrier’s mistress. We'll dine together first.’ 
The house regained its holy calm, lapsing into the religious silence that seemed to issue from each chaste bedchamber. Octave had rejoined Marie in her bedroom, sitting beside her on the conjugal 
bed while she arranged the pillows. Upstairs, as the only chair had a basin on it and an old pair of slippers, Trublot had sat down on Adele’s narrow bed and was waiting for her in his dinner suit and 
white tie. When he recognized Julie’s step as she came up to bed he held his breath, for he was in constant dread of women’s quarrels. At last Adele appeared. She was angry and, seizing his arm, 
said: 
‘You could treat me better when I’m waiting at table!’ 
‘What do you mean?’ 
‘Well, you don’t even look at me, and you never say “please” when you want some bread. This evening, when | was handing the veal round, you looked as if you’d never seen me before in your life. 
I've had enough of it. They’re always getting at me, and it’s just too much if you side with them!’ 
She undressed in a fury, and, flinging herself down on the old mattress that cracked again, she turned her back on him. 
Meanwhile in the next room, the carpenter, still full of wine, was talking to himself at the top of his voice, so that the whole corridor could hear him. 
‘Well, it's a queer business when you can’t sleep with your own wife! So you won’t have any women in the house, will you, you silly old bugger? Just go and have a look under all the bedclothes, and 
you'll soon see!’ 

084 
IN order to get uncle Bachelard to give Bertha a dowry, for the past two weeks the Josserands had been asking him to dinner almost every evening, in spite of his revolting habits. 
When they told him about the marriage all he did was pat his niece on the cheek and say: 
‘What! So you're going to get married? That’s very nice, isn’t it, my little girl!’ 
He turned a deaf ear to all hints, exaggerating his behaviour as a bibulous old rake, becoming suddenly drunk whenever the subject of money was mentioned. 
Madam Josserand thought of asking him to meet August, the bridegroom-elect, feeling that the sight of the young man might induce him to hand over the money. This stratagem was quite heroic, for 
the family did not like exhibiting their uncle for fear that it might create a false impression. However, he behaved fairly well; there was only a large syrup stain on his waistcoat, no doubt acquired at 
some café. Yet when, after August's departure, his sister questioned him and asked what he thought of the bridegroom, he merely said, without compromising himself: 
‘Charming, quite charming.’ 
The thing must be settled somehow, for time was running out. Madam Josserand determined to put matters plainly before him. 
‘As we're now by ourselves,’ she continued, ‘let's make the most of it. Could you please leave us alone, my dears; we must have a talk with your uncle. Bertha, please keep an eye on Saturnin, and 
see that he doesn’t take the lock off the door again.’ 
Ever since they had become busy with his sister’s marriage, keeping it a secret, Saturnin wandered about the house with wild eyes, feeling that something was going on; he imagined all sorts of terrible 
things, to the consternation of his family. 
‘I've made enquiries,’ said Madam Josserand, when she had shut herself in with Bachelard and her husband. ‘This is the Vabres’ position.’ 
Then she went into long details about figures. Old Vabre had brought half-a-million with him from Versailles. If the house had cost him three hundred thousand francs, he would have two hundred 
thousand left that in the last twelve years had been producing interest. Besides, every year his rents brought him in twenty-two thousand francs, and, as he lived with the Duveyriers and hardly spent 
anything at all, he must be worth five or six hundred thousand francs, not counting the house. Thus there were handsome expectations on that side. 
‘He doesn’t have any vices, then?’ asked Bachelard. ‘I thought he speculated on the Bourse.’ 
Madam Josserand loudly protested at this. Such a quiet old man, absorbed in such important work! He, at least, had shown that he could make a fortune! She smiled bitterly as she glanced at her 
husband, who lowered his head. 
As for Vabre’s three children, August, Clotilde, and Théophile, they had each had a hundred thousand francs on their mother’s death. Théophile, after certain ruinous enterprises, was living as best he 
could on the remains of this inheritance. Clotilde, whose only passion was her piano, had probably invested her share. August had just bought the business on the ground floor, and had started in the 
silk trade with his hundred thousand francs that he had long been keeping in reserve. 
‘Of course, the old boy won't give his children anything when they marry,’ remarked Bachelard. 
Well, he wasn’t very keen on giving; that was very clear. When Clotilde married he had undertaken to give her a dowry of eighty thousand francs; but Duveyrier had never received more than ten 
thousand. He had never asked for the balance but even gave his father-in-law free board and lodging — flattering his avarice, no doubt in the hope of one day acquiring his whole fortune. In the same 
way, after promising Théophile fifty thousand francs when he married Valerie, at first he had merely paid the interest, and since then had not parted with a single penny, even going so far as to demand 
rent from the young couple that they paid for fear of being struck out of his will. Thus it was not possible to count too much on the fifty thousand francs August was to receive when the marriage contract 
was signed; he would be lucky enough if his father let him have the ground-floor shop rent free for a few years. 
‘Well,’ declared Bachelard, ‘it’s always hard on the parents, you know. Dowries are never really paid.’ 
‘Let's go back to August,’ continued Madam Josserand. ‘I’ve told you what his expectations are; the only possible danger is from the Duveyriers, and Bertha will do well to keep a close eye on them 
when she becomes one of the family. As things stand, August, having bought the business for sixty thousand francs, has started with the other forty thousand. But that isn’t really enough; besides 
which, he’s single and wants a wife, so he means to marry. Bertha’s pretty, and he can see already how nice she would look in his counting-house; and as for her dowry, fifty thousand francs is a 
respectable sum, and that’s helped him to make up his mind.’ 
Uncle Bachelard did not bat an eyelid. At last he said, with a tender air, that he had dreamed of something better. And he began to criticize the future son-in-law. A charming fellow, certainly but too 
old, much too old, over thirty-three in fact; and he was always ill, with constant migraines, a sorry sight, certainly not lively enough to be a tradesman. 
‘Have you got anybody else?’ asked Madam Josserand, whose patience was running out. ‘| hunted all over Paris before | found him.’ 
However, she had no illusions about him; and in her turn she too picked him to pieces. 
‘Oh, he’s nothing special, its true; in fact, | think he’s rather stupid. And | always distrust men who've never had their fling when young, and have to reflect for years before taking the slightest risky step 
in life. When he left school, after his headaches put a stop to his studies, he stayed a clerk for fifteen years before daring to touch his hundred thousand francs, while his father, so it seems, cheated 
him out of the interest on it. No, he’s not brilliant.’ 
So far, Sir Josserand had remained silent. He now ventured to remark: 
‘But, my dear, why insist on this marriage if the young man is in such bad health ...?” 
‘Oh,’ interjected Bachelard, ‘bad health is no reason against it. Bertha would find it easy enough to marry again.’ 
‘But suppose he’s impotent,’ said Sir Josserand. ‘Suppose he makes our daughter unhappy?’ 
‘Unhappy!’ cried Madam Josserand. ‘Why don’t you say at once that I’ve thrown my girl into the arms of the first-comer? Among ourselves, surely, we can discuss him, and say he’s this, or he’s that - 
not young, not good-looking, not clever. It’s only natural that we should talk the matter over like this, isn’t it? But he’s not too bad, we won't find anybody better! And, let me tell you, it's a most unexpected 
match for Bertha. | was going to give it all up as a bad job, | really was!’ 
She rose; and Sir Josserand, reduced to silence, pushed back his chair. 
‘I'm only afraid of one thing,’ she continued, resolutely planting herself in front of her brother, ‘and it’s that he may break it off if the dowry isn’t forthcoming on the day the contract is to be signed. That’s 
understandable; he’s short of money, you know.’ 
Just then she heard the sound of heavy breathing close behind her, and turned round. It was Saturnin, who had stuck his head round the door and was glaring at her with wolfish eyes. They were all 
panic-stricken, for he had stolen a spit from the kitchen, to spit the geese, so he said. Uncle Bachelard, who was feeling very uncomfortable at the turn the conversation was taking, took advantage of 
the general alarm. 
‘Don't disturb yourselves,’ he called out from the anteroom. ‘I’m off; I've got a midnight appointment with one of my clients, who’s come over specially from Brazil.’ 
When they had managed to put Saturnin to bed, Madam Josserand, in her exasperation, declared that it was impossible to keep him any longer. He would do someone an injury if he was not shut up 
in an asylum. It was intolerable to have to keep him out of the way all the time. His sisters would never get married as long as he was there to disgust and terrify everybody. 
‘Let's wait a bit longer,’ muttered Sir Josserand, whose heart bled at the thought of this separation. 
‘No, no,’ declared his wife. ‘I don’t want to end up being spitted. I'd just got my brother cornered, and was going to get him to make a commitment. Never mind. We'll go with Bertha tomorrow, and have 
it out with him at his place, and then we'll see if he’s got the cheek not to keep his promises. Besides, Bertha owes her godfather a visit. It's only proper.’ 
The following day all three — mother, father, and daughter — paid an official visit to the uncle’s premises that occupied the basement and the ground floor of an enormous house in the Rue d’Enghien. 
The entrance was blocked by large vans. In the covered courtyard a gang of packers was nailing up cases, and through open doorways they caught sight of piles of goods, dried vegetables, remnants 
of silk, stationery, and tallow, all accumulated in executing the thousands of commissions given by customers, and by buying in advance when prices were low. Bachelard was there, with his big red 
nose, his eyes still inflamed by the previous night’s drinking but with his head clear, as his business acumen returned the moment he sat down to his account-books. 
‘Hullo! What are you doing here?’ he said, annoyed to see them. He took them into a little office, from which he could keep an eye on his men from a window. 
‘I've brought Bertha to see you,’ explained Madam Josserand. ‘She knows how much she owes you.’ 
Then, when Bertha, responding to a glance from her mother, had kissed her uncle and gone off to look at the goods in the courtyard, Madam Josserand resolutely broached the subject of the dowry. 
‘Listen, Narcisse, this is the situation we're in. Relying on your kind-heartedness and your promises, I’ve committed us to a dowry of fifty thousand francs. If | don’t produce it, the marriage will be broken 
off. Now that things have gone so far, that would be a disgrace. You simply can’t leave us in such an awkward position.’ 
Bachelard’s eyes had glazed over, and he stammered out, as if quite drunk: 
‘Eh? What? You promised? You should never make promises; bad thing to promise.’ 
Then he pleaded poverty. For instance, he had bought a whole lot of horsehair, thinking that the price would go up. Not a bit of it; the price had fallen, and he had been obliged to get rid of it at a loss. 
Rushing to his books, he opened his ledger and insisted on showing them the invoices. An absolute disaster. 
‘Rubbish!’ exclaimed Sir Josserand at last, losing all patience. ‘I know all about your business, and that you're making plenty of money. You'd be rolling in it, if you didn’t squander it as you do. Mind, 
I'm not asking you for anything myself. It was Eléonore’s idea to come here like this. But allow me to tell you, Bachelard, that you've been fooling us. Every Saturday, for the last fifteen years, when | 
went through your books for you, you always promised that...’ 
The uncle interrupted him, violently slapping his chest. 
‘Promised? Quite impossible! No, no! Leave me alone, and we'll see later on. | don’t like to be asked; it annoys me and upsets me. We'll see later on.’ 


Even Madam Josserand could extract nothing further from him. Shaking them by the hand, he brushed away a tear, spoke of his kind-heartedness and of his affection for the family, and begged them 
to pester him no more, as, by God! they would never have cause to regret it. He knew his duty, and would do it to the uttermost. Later on Bertha would find out how much her uncle was attached to 
her. 

‘And what about the dotal insurance?’ he asked, resuming his natural tone of voice. ‘The fifty thousand francs for which you insured the girl's life?’ 

Madam Josserand shrugged her shoulders. 

‘That was killed off fourteen years ago. We've told you a hundred times that when the fourth premium fell due we couldn’t pay the two thousand francs.’ 

‘That doesn’t matter,’ he murmured with a wink. ‘The important thing is to talk about the insurance to the family, and take your time paying the dowry money. You should never pay a dowry.’ 

Sir Josserand rose in disgust. 

‘So that’s all you have to say to us, is it?” 

Pretending not to understand, the uncle insisted that never paying a dowry was normal. 

‘You should never pay, | tell you. You pay something on account, and then the interest. Look at Sir Vabre! Did my father ever pay for Eleonore’s dowry? Of course not! People just don’t want to part 
with their money.’ 

‘So you're advising me to do something really abominable!’ cried Sir Josserand. ‘It would be a lie! | would be committing forgery if | produced the life policy of that insurance...’ 

Madam Josserand cut him short. On hearing her brother's suggestion she had become very serious. She was wondering why she had never thought of this before. 

‘Dear me! You’re very touchy, my dear! Narcisse never told you to forge anything!’ 

‘Of course not,’ muttered Bachelard. ‘There’s no need to show any papers.’ 

‘The point is to gain time,’ she continued. ‘Promise the dowry, we'll manage to give it later on.’ 

Then the worthy man spoke out. No! He refused; never again would he venture to approach such a precipice. They were always taking advantage of his easygoing nature, getting him gradually to 
consent to things which afterwards made him quite ill, so much did he take them to heart. Since he had no dowry to give, it was impossible for him to promise one. 

Bachelard was drumming on the windowpane and whistling a tune, as if to show his utter contempt for such scruples. While Madam Josserand had been listening to her husband, her face had grown 
livid with pent-up fury that suddenly burst forth: 

‘Very well, sir, since that’s so, the marriage shall take place. It's my daughter's last chance. I'd rather cut off my right hand than lose it. So much the worse for the others! When you're pushed far 
enough, you’re capable of anything.’ 

‘So | presume, madam, you would commit murder to get your daughter married?’ 

She drew herself up to her full height. 

‘Yes!’ she said furiously. 

Then she smiled. Bachelard was obliged to quell the storm. What was the use of wrangling? It was far better to come to some amicable arrangement. Thus, worn out and trembling from the effects of 
the quarrel, Sir Josserand agreed to talk matters over with Duveyrier, on whom, according to Madam Josserand, everything depended. In order to get hold of the magistrate when he was in good 
humour, Bachelard offered to arrange for his brother-in-law to meet him at a house where he could refuse nothing. 

‘It’s just an interview,’ said Josserand, still protesting. ‘| swear | won’t make any commitments.’ 

‘Of course not, of course not,’ said Bachelard. ‘Eléonore doesn’t want you to do anything dishonourable.’ 

Then Bertha came back. She had spotted some tins of preserved fruits and tried to coax her uncle into giving her one. But he again became afflicted by his stammer. He couldn't possibly give her one; 
they were all counted, and had to be sent off to St Petersburg that very night. He gradually got them out into the street, while his sister, at the sight of these huge warehouses packed to the roof with 
every sort of merchandise imaginable, lingered behind, mortified to think that such a fortune should have been made by a man totally devoid of principle, comparing it bitterly with her husband’s impotent 
honesty. 

‘Well, tomorrow night then, about nine o'clock, at the Café de Mulhouse,’ said Bachelard, as he shook Sir Josserand’s hand when they got into the street. 

It so happened that the next day Octave and Trublot, who had dined together before going to see Clarisse, Duveyrier’s mistress, went into the Café de Mulhouse so as not to call too early, though she 
lived a good way off, in the Rue de la Cerisaie. It was hardly eight o’clock. On entering, they heard a loud noise of quarrelling at the far end of the room. There they saw Bachelard already drunk, with 
flaming cheeks and seeming enormous, having a row with a little, pale-faced, testy gentleman. 

‘You've been spitting in my beer again,’ he thundered. ‘I won't stand for it, sir!’ 

‘Leave me alone, or I'll give you something to think about!’ said the little man, standing on tiptoe. 

Then Bachelard raised his voice to an exasperating pitch, without yielding an inch. ‘Just you dare, sir! Just you dare!’ 

When the other man knocked his hat off that he always wore cocked on one side of his head, even in cafés, he repeated, with fresh energy: 

‘Just you dare, sir! Just you dare!’ 

Then, picking up his hat, he sat down majestically, and called out to the waiter: 

‘Alfred, change this beer!’ 

Octave and Trublot, greatly astonished, had noticed Gueulin sitting next to his uncle, with his back to the wall, smoking away with utter indifference. They asked him what the quarrel was about. 

‘Don't know,’ he replied, watching the cigar-smoke curling upwards. ‘There’s always some row or other. A rare one for getting his head punched! He never gives in!’ 

Bachelard shook hands with the newcomers. He adored young people. He was delighted to hear that they were going to see Clarisse, for so was he, with Gueulin; only he had to keep an appointment 
first with Sir Josserand, his brother-in-law. And the little room resounded with his voice as he ordered every conceivable sort of drink for his young friends, with the wild prodigality of a man who, when 
out for a spree, pays no attention to the cost. Uncouth, with glittering false teeth, and his nose aflame below his snowy, close-cropped hair, he chatted away familiarly with the waiters and ran them off 
their legs, while he became so unbearable to his neighbours that the proprietor twice asked him to leave if he could not be quiet. The night before he had been thrown out of the Café de Madrid. 

Just then a girl came in, and went out again after walking round the room with a tired look in her eyes. This set Octave talking about women. Bachelard, spitting sideways, hit Trublot but he did not even 
apologize. Women had cost him too much money; he flattered himself that he had had the best to be got in all Paris. In his line of work one never bargained about such things; you had to show yourself 
independent of your business. But he was giving all that up; he wanted to be loved for his own sake. And as Octave watched Bachelard throwing banknotes about, he thought with surprise of the uncle 
who exaggerated his drunken stutter to escape family extortion. 

‘Stop bragging, uncle,’ said Gueulin. ‘We can all have more women than we want.’ 

‘Then why don’t you ever have any, you silly fool?’ retorted Bachelard. 

Gueulin shrugged his shoulders with a look of profound disdain. 

‘Why not? Well, only yesterday | dined with a friend and his mistress. She began kicking me under the table straight away. | had a chance there, didn’t |? Well, when she asked me to see her home | 
took off, and | haven’t been near her since. Oh! | don’t deny that it would have been very pleasant for a little while. But afterwards, uncle, afterwards! She might have been one of those women you just 
can’t get rid of! No, I’m not such a fool!’ 

Trublot nodded approvingly, for he too had given up society women, through fear of the problems that always came afterwards. Then Gueulin, throwing off his phlegmatic manner, proceeded to cite 
examples. One day, in the train, a splendid brunette whom he did not know went to sleep on his shoulder; but then he thought about what he would have done with her when he got to the station. 
Another time, after a wedding, he found a neighbour's wife in his bed. A bit much, wasn’t it? And he would certainly have done something foolish, had he not been haunted by the idea that she would 
certainly ask him to buy her some boots. 

‘Talk about opportunities, uncle!’ he said, in conclusion, ‘nobody has had such opportunities as | have! But | restrained myself. In fact, everyone does, being far too afraid of what might happen 
afterwards. If it weren't for that, it would be very pleasant. Day and night, you’d see nothing but that going on in the streets!’ 

But Bachelard, dreaming, was no longer listening to him. His bluster had subsided; there was a mist before his eyes. 

‘If you're very good,’ he said suddenly, ‘I'll let you see something.’ 

And, after paying, he led them out. 

Octave reminded him of his appointment with Sir Josserand. That did not matter; they would come back for him. Before leaving the room Bachelard looked round furtively, and then stole the lumps of 
sugar left by a customer at an adjoining table. 

‘Follow me,’ he said, when they got out. ‘It's close by.’ 

He walked along, grave and thoughtful, without saying a word, and stopped before a door in the Rue Saint-Marc. The three young men were about to follow him, when suddenly he seemed to hesitate. 
‘No, let's go back. | don’t think | will.’ 

But they cried out at this. Why was he trying to make fools of them? 

‘Well, Gueulin mustn't come up, or you either, Sir Trublot. You don’t behave nicely; you’d only laugh and jeer. Come on, Sir Octave, you’re a serious sort of fellow.’ 

He made Octave walk up in front of him, while the other two laughed and called up to him from the pavement to be kindly remembered to the ladies. On reaching the fourth floor he knocked, and an 
old woman opened the door. 

‘Oh, it’s you is it, Sir Narcisse? Fifi didn’t expect you this evening.’ 

She was fat, and her face was as white and calm as that of a nun. In the narrow dining-room into which they were ushered, a tall, fair girl, pretty and simple-looking, was embroidering an altar-cloth. 
‘Good-day, uncle,’ she said, rising to offer her forehead to Bachelard’s thick, tremulous lips. 

As the latter introduced Sir Octave Mouret, a distinguished young friend of his, the two women dropped him an old-fashioned curtsey, and then they all sat down at the table that was lighted by a paraffin 
lamp. It was like some calm provincial interior; two regular lives lost to the outside world, supported by next to nothing. As the room looked onto an inner courtyard, even the sound of traffic was 
inaudible. 

While Bachelard paternally questioned the girl about what she had been doing and thinking since the previous evening, her aunt, Miss Menu, confided their whole history to Octave, with the directness 
and simplicity of an honest woman who feels she has nothing to conceal. 

‘Yes, sir, | come from Villeneuve, near Lille. I’m well known at Mardienne Brothers’, in the Rue Saint-Sulpice, where | worked as an embroideress for thirty years. Then, when a cousin of mine left me 
a house in Villeneuve, | was lucky enough to let it for life, at a thousand francs a year, to some people who thought they would bury me the next day, and who have been nicely punished for their wicked 
thought, because I’m still alive, in spite of my seventy-five years.’ 

She laughed, showing teeth as white as a young girl's. 

‘| couldn’t work,’ she went on, ‘because my eyesight was gone, when my niece Fanny needed looking after. Her father, Captain Menu, died without leaving a penny, and not a single relative to help 
her, sir. So | had to take the girl away from school, and taught her embroidery - it’s not a very good trade, it’s true but it was either that or nothing; it's always the women who have to starve to death. 
Luckily, she met Sir Narcisse, so now | can die happy.’ 

And with hands across her stomach, like some old seamstress who has sworn never to touch a needle again, she enveloped Bachelard and Fifi with a tearful glance. Just then the old man was saying 
to the child: 

‘Did you really think about me? What did you think, then?’ 

Fifi raised her limpid eyes, without ceasing her embroidery. 

‘That you were a good friend, and that | loved you very much.’ 

She had hardly looked at Octave, as though indifferent to the charm of such a handsome young man. However, he smiled at her, struck by her grace and not knowing quite what to think; while the 
spinster aunt, staled by a chastity that had cost her nothing, continued in an undertone: 

‘| could have married her to somebody, eh? A worker would beat her; a clerk would only make her have a lot of children. It's better that she should be nice to Sir Narcisse, who seems such a kind 
gentleman.’ 


Then, raising her voice, she said: 

‘Well, Sir Narcisse, it isn’t my fault if you're not satisfied with her. I’m always telling her: “Be pleasant - show your gratitude.” It's only natural that | should be glad to know she’s well looked after. When 
you haven't got any relatives, it’s so difficult to find a home for a young girl.’ 

Then Octave gave himself up to the simple pleasures of this little home. The heavy air of the apartment was filled with an odour of ripe fruit. Only Fifi's needle, as it pricked the silk, made a slight noise 
at regular intervals, like the ticking of a cuckoo-clock that might have regulated Bachelard’s cosy domestic amours. The old spinster, however, was probity personified; she lived on her income of a 
thousand francs and never touched a penny of Fifi’s money, letting her spend it as she pleased. The only things she allowed her to pay for occasionally were roast chestnuts and white wine, when she 
emptied the moneybox in which she collected the pennies given her as good-conduct medals by her kind friend. 

‘My little duckie,’ said Bachelard, rising to go, ‘we’ve got some business to attend to. I'll look in tomorrow. Be a good girl.’ 

He kissed her on the forehead. Then, looking affectionately at her, he said to Octave: 

‘You can give her a kiss too, she’s just a child.’ 

The young man’s lips touched her cool skin. She smiled; she was so modest. It seemed as if he were one of the family; he had never met worthier people. Bachelard was walking off, when he suddenly 
came back and exclaimed: 

‘| forgot! Here’s a little present for you!’ 

Emptying his pocket, he gave Fifi the sugar he had just stolen at the café. She thanked him profusely, and blushed with pleasure as she crunched one of the lumps. Then, growing bolder, she said: 
‘You haven't got any four-sou pieces, have you?’ 

Bachelard searched his pockets but in vain. Octave happened to have one that the girl accepted as a souvenir. She did not go to the door with them, no doubt for propriety’s sake; and they could hear 
the click of her needle as she at once sat down to her altar-cloth, while Miss Menu showed them out in her good-natured, old-fashioned way. 

‘Well, that’s worth seeing, eh?’ said Bachelard, stopping on the stairs. ‘You know, it costs me less than five louis a month. I’ve had enough of those bitches that just take your money. | wanted something 
with a bit of feeling.’ 

Then, as Octave laughed, he became mistrustful. 

‘You're a decent chap, you won't take advantage of me, will you? Not a word to Gueulin; swear it on your honour! I’m waiting till he’s worthy of being shown such an angelic creature. Say what you like, 
virtue is a good thing; it refreshes one. I’ve always believed in the ideal!’ 

His old drunkard’s voice trembled, tears swelled his flabby eyelids. When they were downstairs Trublot began chaffing him, and pretended he would take the number of the house, while Gueulin 
shrugged his shoulders and asked Octave, to his astonishment, what he thought of the little thing. Whenever he was made maudlin by drink, Bachelard could not resist taking people to see these 
ladies, caught between his vanity at displaying his treasure and his fear of having it stolen from him. Then, the next day, he would forget all about it, and go back to the Rue Saint-Marc with a secretive 
air. 

‘Everybody knows Fifi,’ said Gueulin, quietly. 

Bachelard, meanwhile, was looking for a cab, when Octave exclaimed: 

‘What about Josserand? He’s waiting for you at the café.’ 

The other two had forgotten all about him. Furious at wasting his evening like this, Sir Josserand stood impatiently at the door of the café, not going inside, as he never took any refreshment out-of- 
doors. At last they set off for the Rue de la Cerisaie. But they were obliged to take two cabs, the commission agent and the cashier going in one and the three young men in the other. 

Gueulin, whose voice was drowned by the rattling of the cab, began talking about the insurance company where he worked. Trublot took the opportunity to declare that insurance companies were as 
great a bore as stocks and shares. Then the conversation turned to Duveyrier. Wasn't it a pity that a rich man like that - a judge, too — should let himself be fleeced by women in that way! He always 
wanted them in out-of-the-way neighbourhoods, right at the end of omnibus routes — modest little ladies who had their own apartments, and played the part of widows; so-called milliners, who kept 
shops which never had any customers; girls picked out of the gutter, whom he clothed and set up somewhere, visiting them regularly once a week, just as a clerk goes to his office. Trublot defended 
him, however, saying that, to begin with, he behaved as he did because of his temperament, and also, not everybody had a wife like his. People said that she had loathed him ever since their wedding- 
night, his red blotches filling her with disgust. And so she willingly let him have mistresses, whose favours rid her of him; although occasionally she herself put up with the awful task, with the resignation 
of a virtuous wife who fulfils all her duties. 

‘So she’s a virtuous woman, is she?’ asked Octave, becoming interested. 

‘Oh, yes! Totally, my dear boy. All the virtues, in fact — pretty, serious, well-bred, clever, lots of taste, chaste, and quite unbearable!’ 

At the bottom of the Rue Montmartre a traffic jam stopped the cab. The young men, having let down the windows, could hear Bachelard abusing the drivers in a furious voice. Then, as they moved on 
again, Gueulin gave his listeners certain details about Clarisse. Her name was Clarisse Bocquet, the daughter of a man who once kept a small toyshop but now went about to fairs with his wife and a 
troop of brats dressed in rags. One evening, when it was thawing, Duveyrier had met her just as one of her lovers had kicked her out. Probably this buxom wench corresponded to the long-sought ideal, 
for the very next day he was hooked, weeping as he kissed her on the eyelids, overcome by a tender yearning to cultivate just one little blue flower of romance, apart from all his grosser sexual desires. 
Clarisse had consented to live in the Rue de la Cerisaie, so as not to expose him; but she led him a fine dance, had made him buy her twenty-five thousand francs’ worth of furniture, gobbling up his 
money to her heart’s content, together with several artists from the Montmartre Theatre. 

‘| don’t care a damn,’ said Trublot, ‘as long as she gives us a good time. At least she doesn’t make us sing, and she isn’t always banging away at her piano, like that other woman. Oh, that piano! | must 
say, if you’re deafened at home because you're unlucky enough to have as a wife a player-piano that drives everybody away, you'd be a fool not to set up some nice little nest for yourself where you 
can receive your friends quite informally.’ 

‘Last Sunday,’ said Gueulin, ‘Clarisse wanted me to have lunch with her alone. | said no. After lunches of that sort you’re likely to do something foolish, and | was afraid she might come and land on me 
if she left Duveyrier. She hates him, you know. She’s so disgusted with him that it almost makes her ill. She doesn’t care for pimples, either, it seems, poor girl! But she can’t send him elsewhere, as 
his wife does; otherwise, if she could hand him over to her maid I’m sure she’d get rid of him in a flash.’ 

The cab stopped. They alighted in front of a dark, silent house in the Rue de la Cerisaie. But they had to wait a good ten minutes for the other cab, Bachelard having taken his driver to have some grog 
after their quarrel in the Rue Montmartre. On the stairs, assuming his serious and respectable air, Bachelard, when questioned once more by Josserand as to this friend of Duveyrier’s, merely said: 

‘A woman of the world, a very nice girl. She won't eat you.’ 

The door was opened by a little maid with a rosy complexion who, smiling in a friendly, indulgent way, helped the men off with their coats. Trublot stopped behind in the anteroom with her for a moment, 
whispering something in her ear which set her giggling as if she were being tickled. Bachelard had already pushed open the drawing-room door, and he at once introduced Sir Josserand. The latter felt 
momentarily ill at ease, for he found Clarisse quite plain and could not imagine why Duveyrier preferred her to his wife, one of the most beautiful women in society; she was rather girlish, very dark and 
thin, and with a fluffy head like a poodle’s. However, she had charm. She chattered like a true Parisienne, with her superficial, borrowed wit and her droll manner, acquired by constant contact with 
men; but she could put on the airs of a grand lady when it suited her. 

‘Sir, I'm delighted to meet you. All of Alphonse’s friends are mine too. Please make yourself at home.’ 

Duveyrier, warned by a note from Bachelard, greeted Sir Josserand most cordially. Octave was surprised at his youthful appearance. He was no longer the severe, ill-at-ease individual of the Rue de 
Choiseul, who never seemed at home in his own drawing-room. The red blotches on his face had taken on a rosy hue, and his squinting eyes shone with childish delight as Clarisse told a group of 
guests that he sometimes paid her a flying visit during a short adjournment of the Court, having just enough time to leap into a cab, kiss her, and drive back again. Then he complained of being 
overworked — four sittings a week, from eleven to five; always the same tangled mass of disputes to sort out; it really destroyed all feeling in one’s heart. 

He was not wearing his red ribbon, however that he always took off when visiting his mistress. This was a last scruple, a delicate distinction which, from a sense of decency, he obstinately observed. 
Though she would not tell him so, it greatly offended Clarisse. 

Octave, who had at once shaken her by the hand like an old friend, listened and looked about him. The room, with its floral carpet and red-satin furniture and hangings, was very much like the drawing- 
room in the Rue de Choiseul, and, as if to complete the resemblance, several of the judge’s friends whom Octave had seen on the night of the concert were also there, in the same groups. But here 
they were smoking and talking loudly; everybody seemed bright and merry in the brilliant candlelight. Two gentlemen, with outstretched legs, took up the whole of a divan; another, seated cross-wise 
ona chair, was warming his back in front of the fire. There was a pleasant, relaxed atmosphere — a sense of freedom that, however, did not go any further. Clarisse never invited other women to these 
parties - for propriety’s sake, she said. When her guests complained that ladies were missing from her drawing-room, she would laughingly rejoin: 

‘Well, and what about me? Don't you think I’m enough?’ 

She had made a decent home for Alphonse; it was thoroughly bourgeois, for she had a passion for what was respectable and proper, despite the ups and downs of her existence. When she received 
guests she declined to be addressed in the familiar ‘tu’ form; but when her guests had gone and the doors were closed, all of Alphonse’s friends — not to mention her own: clean-shaven actors, painters 
with bushy beards — enjoyed her favours in succession. It was an ingrained habit, the need to enjoy herself a little behind her keeper's back. Only two out of all her friends had not been willing to comply 
— Gueulin, who dreaded the consequences, and Trublot, whose heart lay elsewhere. 

The little maid was just then handing round some glasses of punch in her pleasant way. Octave took one, and whispered in Trublot’s ear: 

‘The maid is better-looking than the mistress.’ 

‘Of course! She always is!’ replied Trublot, shrugging his shoulders with an air of disdainful conviction. 

Clarisse came up and talked to them for a moment. She was constantly circulating from one group to another, joking, laughing, gesticulating. As each newcomer lit a cigar, the room soon became filled 
with smoke. 

‘Oh, you horrid men!’ she playfully exclaimed, as she went to open a window. 

Bachelard lost no time in making Sir Josserand take a seat in the window-recess, so that, as he said, they might get a breath of air. Then, by a masterly manoeuvre, he installed Duveyrier there and at 
once started talking about the marriage. The two families were about to be united by a close tie; he felt highly honoured. Then he asked what day had been fixed for signing the contract, and this gave 
him the chance to broach the crucial subject. 

‘We had meant to call on you tomorrow, Josserand and |, to settle everything, because we’re well aware that Sir August can do nothing without you. It's about the payment of the dowry, and really, as 
we seem so comfortable here...’ 

Seized by fresh qualms of conscience, Sir Josserand looked out into the gloomy depths of the Rue de la Cerisaie, with its deserted pavements and sombre facades. He was sorry that he had come. 
They were again going to take advantage of his weakness to involve him in some disgraceful affair which he would live to regret. A sudden feeling of revolt made him interrupt Bachelard. 

‘Some other time; this is hardly the place.’ 

‘Why not?’ exclaimed Duveyrier, most courteously. ‘We're more comfortable here than anywhere else. You were saying, sir, that...’ 

‘We're going to give Bertha fifty thousand francs. But these fifty thousand francs are represented by a twenty-year dotal insurance that Josserand took out for his daughter when she was four. So she 
won't be able to draw the money for another three years.’ 

‘Allow me!’ interrupted Josserand, amazed. 

‘No, just let me finish; Sir Duveyrier understands perfectly. We don’t want the young couple to wait three years for money they may need at once, and so we're prepared to pay the dowry in instalments 
of ten thousand francs every six months, on condition that we repay ourselves later with the insurance money.’ 

There was a silence. Sir Josserand, chilled and confused, looked out again into the dark street. The magistrate seemed to be thinking the matter over for a moment. Perhaps he scented something 
fishy about it, and felt delighted at letting the Vabres be tricked, for he hated them in the person of his wife. 

‘It all seems very reasonable to me,’ he said eventually. ‘We ought to thank you. A dowry is rarely paid in full.’ 

‘Indeed not!’ affirmed Bachelard, energetically. ‘Such a thing is never done!’ 

The three shook hands, after arranging to meet at the notary’s the following Thursday. When Sir Josserand came back into the light, he looked so pale that they asked him if he felt unwell. This was, 
in fact, the case, and he withdrew, not caring to wait for Bachelard, who had just gone into the dining-room where the traditional tea had been replaced by champagne. 

Meanwhile Gueulin, sprawling on a sofa near the window, muttered: 


‘What a crook!’ 
He had overheard a phrase about the insurance money, and chuckled as he told Octave and Trublot the actual truth of the matter. The policy had been taken out at his office; there was not a penny 
due; the Vabres had been completely taken in. Then, as the other two laughed heartily at this splendid joke, he added, for further comic effect: 
‘| want a hundred francs. If uncle doesn’t give me a hundred francs, I'll split!’ 
The voices were becoming louder, as the champagne gradually upset the decorum upon which Clarisse liked to insist. Her parties always became rather rowdy before they ended. She herself had 
occasional lapses. Trublot drew Octave’s attention to her. She was standing behind a door with her arms round the neck of a strapping young fellow with the build of a peasant, a stone-cutter just 
arrived from the South, whom his native town wanted to turn into an artist. But Duveyrier pushed back the door, whereupon she quickly removed her arms and introduced the young man to him - Sir 
Payan, a sculptor of the most refined talent. Duveyrier was delighted, and promised to find him some work. 
‘Work, indeed!’ muttered Gueulin, under his breath, ‘he’s got as much work as he wants here, the idiot!’ 
At about two o'clock, when the three young men left the Rue de la Cerisaie with Bachelard, the latter was completely drunk. They would have liked to pack him into a cab but the whole neighbourhood 
was asleep, wrapped in solemn silence — not a sound of a wheel, nor even of some belated footstep. So they decided to help him home. The moon had risen clear and bright, whitening the pavements. 
In the deserted streets their voices assumed a grave sonority. 
‘For God’s sake hold up, uncle! You'll break our arms!’ 
Choking back his tears, he was now in a tender moralizing mood. 
‘Go away, Gueulin! Go away!’ he spluttered. ‘I don’t want you to see your uncle in such a state! No, my boy, it’s not right. Go away!’ 
And when his nephew called him an old swindler, he said: 
‘Swindler? That doesn’t mean anything. One must command respect. | certainly respect women — virtuous women, that is; and if there’s no feeling, it disgusts me. Go away, Gueulin, you're making 
your uncle blush. These gentlemen are sufficient help.’ 
‘Very well, then,’ said Gueulin, ‘you must give me a hundred francs. | really must have them to pay my rent; otherwise I'll be turned out.’ 
At this unexpected demand Bachelard’s drunkenness increased to such an extent that he had to be propped up against the shutters of a shop. He stuttered: 
‘Eh? What? A hundred francs? It’s no good looking in my pockets — I’ve only got a few pence. So you can squander the money in some brothel? No, | won’t encourage you in your vices! Your mother, 
on her deathbed, made me promise to look after you! If you look in my pockets I'll call for help!’ 
And he kept on muttering, condemning the dissolute ways of young men, and insisting on the need for virtue. 
‘Look,’ cried Gueulin, ‘I haven't got to the point of swindling whole families! You know what | mean! If | split on you you'd soon give me my hundred francs!’ 
His uncle had suddenly become stone-deaf, as he went stumbling and grunting along. In the narrow street where they were, behind the church of Saint Gervais, a single white lamp glimmered like a 
night-light, showing a huge number painted on the frosted glass. A sort of muffled noise could be heard inside the house; a few thin rays of light came through the closed shutters. 
‘I've had enough of this!’ exclaimed Gueulin abruptly. ‘Excuse me, uncle, | left my umbrella upstairs.’ 
So saying, he went into the house. Bachelard, indignant and full of disgust, declared that one ought at least to have a little respect for women. Immorality of that sort would be the ruin of France. On 
reaching the Place de I’Hotel-de-Ville, Octave and Trublot eventually found a cab into which they bundled him. 
‘Rue d’Enghien,’ they told the driver. ‘You'll have to pay yourself. Look in his pockets.’ 
On Thursday the marriage contract was signed before the notary, Master Renaudin, in the Rue de Grammont. Just as they were starting there had been another furious row at the Josserands’ with the 
father in a moment of supreme revolt, telling his wife that she was responsible for the lie they wanted him to endorse; and once again they dragged each other’s families through the mud. Where did 
they think he was going to get ten thousand francs every six months? The very idea was driving him mad. Uncle Bachelard, who was there, kept slapping his chest and pouring out fresh promises, now 
that he had arranged things in such a way that he would not have to part with a penny, tenderly declaring that he would never leave his dear little Bertha in a fix. But Josserand, exasperated, only 
shrugged his shoulders, and asked him if he really thought he was such a fool. 
However, at the notary’s the reading of the contract, drawn up from notes provided by Duveyrier, calmed Sir Josserand somewhat. There was no mention of the insurance; moreover, the first instalment 
of ten thousand francs was to fall due six months after the marriage. They would thus have a breathing-space. August who listened very attentively, showed some signs of impatience. He looked at the 
smiling Bertha, at the Josserands, at Duveyrier, and at last ventured to speak of the insurance, a guarantee which he thought it only reasonable to mention. They all appeared very surprised. What was 
the good of that? There was surely no need to mention the insurance; and they quickly signed the paper, while Master Renaudin, a very obliging young man, said nothing but simply handed the ladies 
a pen. It was not until they were outside that Madam Duveyrier ventured to express her surprise. Not a word had been said about any insurance. The dowry, so they understood, was to have been paid 
by uncle Bachelard. But Madam Josserand naively remarked that her brother's name had never been mentioned by her in connection with so paltry a sum. He would eventually leave his whole fortune 
to Bertha. That same evening a cab came to fetch Saturnin. His mother had declared that it was too dangerous to let him be present at the ceremony. It would hardly do, at a wedding, to turn a lunatic 
who talked of splitting people’s heads open loose among the guests; Sir Josserand, broken-hearted, had been obliged to get the poor lad admitted to the Moulineaux Asylum, kept by Doctor Chassagne. 
The cab was brought up to the porch at dusk. Saturnin came down, holding Bertha’s hand, thinking he was going into the country with her. But when he had got into the cab he struggled furiously, 
breaking the windows and shaking his bloodstained fists through them. Sir Josserand went upstairs in tears, overcome by this departure in the dark, his ears still ringing with the wretched boy's shrieks, 
mingled with the cracking of the whip and the galloping of the horse. During dinner, as tears again rose to his eyes at the sight of Saturnin’s empty place, his wife, not understanding, impatiently 
exclaimed: ‘That's enough, isn’t it, sir? Are you going to your daughter’s wedding with that miserable face? Listen! By all that | hold most sacred, by my father’s grave, | swear that her uncle will pay the 
first ten thousand francs. He solemnly swore that he would, as we were leaving the notary’s!’ Sir Josserand did not even answer. He spent the night addressing wrappers. By the chill daybreak he had 
finished his second thousand, and had earned six francs. Several times he had raised his head, listening, as usual, to know whether Saturnin was moving in his room. Then, at the thought of Bertha, 
he worked with fresh ardour. Poor child! She would have liked a wedding-dress of white moiré. However, six francs would enable her to have more flowers in her bridal bouquet. 

085 
THE civil marriage had taken place on the Thursday. On the Saturday morning, as early as a quarter-past ten, some of the lady guests were already waiting in the Josserands’ drawing-room, the 
religious ceremony having been fixed for half-past eleven at Saint-Roch. Madam Juzeur was there, in black silk as usual; Madam Dambreville, squeezed into a dress the colour of dead leaves; and 
Madam Duveyrier, dressed very simply in pale blue. All three were talking in low voices among the rows of empty chairs, while Madam Josserand, in the next room, was putting the finishing touches to 
Bertha’s toilet, assisted by the servant and the two bridesmaids, Hortense and Angéle Campardon. 
‘Oh, it’s not that!’ murmured Madam Duveyrier. ‘The family is quite honourable. But | must admit that, for August’s sake, I’m rather afraid of the mother’s domineering temperament. One can’t be too 
careful, you know!’ 
‘No, indeed!’ said Madam Juzeur. ‘Very often one marries not only the daughter but the mother as well; and it's so disagreeable when she interferes in household matters.’ 
At this moment the door of the next room opened, and Angéle ran out, exclaiming: 
‘A hook, at the bottom of the left-hand drawer! Wait a minute!’ 
She rushed across the drawing-room and then ran back again; her white frock, tied at the waist by a broad blue sash, floating behind her like foam in the wake of a ship. 
‘| think you’re mistaken,’ resumed Madam Dambreville. ‘The mother’s only too glad to get her daughter off her hands. The only thing she cares about is her Tuesday at-homes. And she’s still after 
another victim.’ 
Valerie now came in, wearing a provocative red dress. She had hurried up the stairs, afraid she would be late. 
‘Théophile will never be ready,’ she said to her sister-in-law. ‘I dismissed Frangoise this morning, and he’s looking everywhere for his tie. | left him in such a mess!’ 
‘The question of health is also very important,’ continued Madam Dambreville. 
‘It is indeed,’ replied Madam Duveyrier. ‘We had a discreet word with Doctor Juillerat. It seems that the girl has an excellent constitution. The mother’s, as you know, is astonishing; and it was that 
which, to some extent, helped us to make a decision, because nothing’s more annoying than looking after sickly relatives. It's always best to have good, healthy relatives.’ 
‘Especially if they haven't got anything to leave,’ said Madam Juzeur, in her soft voice. 
Valerie had taken a seat but not having grasped the subject of their conversation, and still out of breath, she asked: 
‘What? Who are you talking about?’ 
The door was again suddenly opened, and they could hear the sounds of quarrelling going on in the other room. 
‘| tell you the box isn’t on the table.’ 
‘It's not true; | saw it there just a second ago.’ 
‘Oh, you are obstinate! Go and see for yourself.’ 
Hortense, also in white, with a large blue sash, passed through the drawing-room. The pale folds of the muslin made her look older, giving a hardness to her features and a yellowness to her complexion. 
She returned, furious, with the bridal bouquet, for which they had been hunting for the last five minutes in every corner of the disordered apartment. 
‘Well, you see,’ said Madam Dambreville, by way of conclusion, ‘marriages never happen just as one would like. The wisest thing is to come to the best possible arrangement afterwards.’ 
Angéle and Hortense now opened the folding-doors so that the bride’s veil would not catch on anything, and Bertha appeared in a white silk dress, with white flowers on a white ground, a white wreath, 
a white bouquet, and a spray of white flowers across her skirt that vanished near the train in a shower of little white buds. Amidst all this whiteness she looked charming, with her fresh complexion, 
golden hair, laughing eyes and ingenuous-looking mouth. 
‘She looks lovely!’ cried all the ladies. 
They all embraced her, in ecstasies. The Josserands had been at their wits’ end to know how to find the two thousand francs which the wedding would cost — five hundred francs for the dress, and 
another fifteen hundred for their share of the dinner and dance expenses. So they had been obliged to send Bertha to Doctor Chassagne’s asylum to see Saturnin, to whom an aunt had just left three 
thousand francs; Bertha, having obtained permission to take her brother out for a drive, smothered him with caresses in the carriage until he became quite dazed, and then took him for a moment to 
see the lawyer, who, not knowing the poor lad’s condition, had everything ready for him to sign. Thus it was that the silk dress and the profusion of flowers came as a surprise to all these ladies, who 
were estimating the cost while exclaiming in admiration: ‘Exquisite! So tasteful!’ 
Madam Josserand came in, radiant in a garish mauve dress which made her look bigger and rounder than ever — a sort of majestic tower. She fumed at Sir Josserand, called to Hortense to bring her 
her shawl, and vehemently forbade Bertha to sit down. 
‘Mind, or you'll crush your flowers!’ 
‘Don't worry,’ said Clotilde, in her calm voice. ‘We've got plenty of time. August has to come and fetch us.’ 
While they were all waiting in the drawing-room, Théophile suddenly burst in, without a hat, his coat buttoned up the wrong way, and his white tie tied so tightly that it looked like a piece of cord. His 
face, with its wispy moustache and discoloured teeth, was livid; he was trembling all over with rage, like a feverish child. 
‘What's the matter with you?’ asked his sister in amazement. 
‘It's ... It’s that...’ 
A fit of coughing cut his sentence short, and he stood there for a minute, choking and spitting in his handkerchief, beside himself at being unable to give vent to his anger. Valerie, disconcerted, watched 
him, as if some instinct told her the cause of this outburst. At length he shook his fist at her, oblivious to the presence of the bride and the other ladies. 
‘Yes; as | was hunting everywhere for my tie | found a letter in front of the wardrobe.’ 
He nervously crumpled a piece of paper between his fingers. His wife turned pale. She saw the situation at a glance and, to avoid the scandal of a public argument, she went into the room Bertha had 
just left. 
‘Oh! well,’ she said simply. ‘I'd rather not stay here if he’s going to behave like a lunatic.’ 
‘Leave me alone!’ exclaimed Théophile, as Madam Duveyrier tried to pacify him. ‘I want to have it out with her. This time I’ve got proof, absolute proof. | won't just let it pass, because | know the fellow...’ 
His sister, seizing his arm, shook it vigorously. 
‘Be quiet! Don’t you know where you are? This isn’t the right time - do you understand?’ 


But he began again. 

‘Yes, it is the right time! | don’t care about the others. Too bad that it’s happened today. It'll be a lesson to everybody.’ 

He lowered his voice, however, and sank exhausted into a chair, almost bursting into tears. Everyone in the drawing-room felt thoroughly uncomfortable. Madam Dambreville and Madam Juzeur politely 
moved away, affecting not to understand. Madam Josserand, feeling greatly annoyed that an incident of this sort should throw a pall over the wedding, went into the adjoining room to comfort Valerie. 
As for Bertha, she kept looking at her wreath in the mirror, and pretended not to hear, while questioning Hortense in a low voice. They whispered together, and the elder sister, pointing out Théophile, 
explained the situation while pretending to be busy arranging the folds of the veil. 

‘Oh, that’s it’ said the bride, with an air of innocent amusement, as she gazed at Théophile, perfectly self-possessed beneath her halo of white flowers. 

Clotilde was questioning her brother in an undertone. Madam Josserand came back, exchanged a few words with her, and then returned to the next room. It was an exchange of diplomatic notes. The 
husband accused Octave, that counter-jumper, whose head he would punch in church if he dared to come there. He swore that he had seen him the day before on the steps of Saint-Roch with his wife. 
At first he had had his doubts but now he was sure: everything tallied — his height, his walk. Yes, madam invented stories about luncheons with her lady friends, or else went into Saint-Roch with 
Camille, by the main entrance, as if to pray; then she would leave the child with the chair-keeper, and go off with her gentleman by the old, dirty passage, where nobody would have thought of looking 
for her. However, when Octave’s name was mentioned Valerie smiled. She hadn’t been with him, she swore to Madam Josserand - in fact, she hadn't been with anyone at all, she added but certainly 
not with him. Feeling strong in the knowledge that truth was on her side, she in turn talked of confounding her husband by proving that the letter was not in Octave’s handwriting, any more than he was 
the mysterious gentleman of Saint-Roch. Madam Josserand listened and watched her knowingly, merely anxious to find some way for Valerie to deceive her husband. And she gave her the best advice 
she could. 

‘Leave it all to me. Since he will have it that it's Sir Mouret, very well then, it’s Sir Mouret! There’s no harm, is there, in being seen on the steps of a church with Sir Mouret? But the letter is rather 
compromising. It will be a triumph for you when our young friend shows him a couple of lines in his own handwriting. Be really careful that you say exactly what | say. | can’t let him spoil a day like this.’ 
When she retumed to the drawing-room with Valerie, who seemed greatly upset, Théophile was saying to his sister in a choking voice: 

‘For your sake | won’t make a scene here, because it wouldn't be right, on account of the wedding. But | won't be responsible for what might happen at the church. If that counter-jumper dares to show 
up at the church, in front of my whole family, I'll do for both of them.’ 
August, looking very smart in his evening coat, his left eye half closed by the migraine he had been dreading for the last three days, now arrived to take his fiancée to church. He was accompanied by 
his father and brother-in-law, both looking very solemn. There was a little jostling, as they had ended up being late. Two of the ladies, Madam Duveyrier and Madam Dambreville, were obliged to help 
Madam Josserand to put on her shawl — a sort of huge tapestry shawl with a yellow ground that she always brought out on special occasions, though the fashion for such things had long gone. It 
enveloped her in folds so ample and so brilliant that she caused a sensation in the streets. They had still to wait for Sir Josserand, who was looking under the furniture for a cufflink which had been 
swept into the dustbin the day before. At last he made his appearance, stammering excuses, looking bewildered yet happy, as he led the way downstairs, tightly holding Bertha’s arm in his. August and 
Madam Josserand followed, and the others came after, in no particular order, their chatter disturbing the dignified silence of the hall. Théophile had got hold of Duveyrier, whose dignity he upset with 
his story; pouring all his woes into his ear, he begged for advice, while Valerie, who had recovered her self-possession, walked modestly in front, Madam Juzeur comforting her tenderly. She appeared 
not to notice the terrible glances of her husband. 

‘Oh, your prayer-book!’ cried Madam Josserand suddenly, in a tone of despair. 
They had already got into the carriages. Angéle was obliged to go back and fetch the prayer-book bound in white velvet. At last they started. The whole household was there to see them off, including 
the maids and the concierges. Marie Pichon had come down with Lilitte, dressed as if about to go for a walk; the sight of the bride, looking so pretty in her wedding dress, touched her to tears. Sir Gourd 
remarked that the people on the second floor were the only ones who had not budged — a queer set of lodgers, who always behaved differently from other people! 

At Saint-Roch both big doors had been thrown open, and a red carpet extended as far as the pavement. It was raining, and the air was very chilly on this May morning. 

‘Thirteen steps,’ whispered Madam Juzeur to Valerie, as they entered. ‘That's a bad sign.’ 

As soon as the procession moved up the aisle between the row of chairs towards the altar, on which the candles burned like stars, the organ overhead burst into a paean of joy. It was a comfortable, 
pleasant-looking church, with its large white windows edged with yellow and pale blue, its dadoes of red marble on the walls and the pillars, its gilded pulpit supported by the four Evangelists, and its 
side chapels glittering with gold plate. The roof was enlivened by paintings of operatic scenes; crystal chandeliers hung from it, suspended by long cords. As the ladies passed over the broad gratings 
of the heating apparatus a warm breath penetrated their skirts. 

‘Are you sure you've got the ring?’ Madam Josserand asked August, who was taking his seat with Bertha before the altar. 

He was most anxious, afraid that he had forgotten it but then felt it in his waistcoat pocket. However, she had not waited for an answer. From the moment she had entered she had been standing on 
tiptoe, scrutinizing the congregation: Trublot and Gueulin, the best men; uncle Bachelard and Campardon, the bride’s witnesses; Duveyrier and Doctor Juillerat, witnesses for the bridegroom; and the 
great crowd of acquaintances of whom she felt so proud. She had just caught sight of Octave, who was doing his utmost to make room for Madam Hédouin to pass. She drew him aside behind a pillar, 
and hastily whispered something to him. The young man, a look of bewilderment on his face, did not appear to understand. He bowed, however, with an air of polite compliance. 

‘It's settled, whispered Madam Josserand in Valerie’s ear, and she returned and took a seat behind Bertha and August in one of the chairs reserved for the family. Sir Josserand, the Vabres, and the 
Duveyriers were there too. The organ now showered forth pearly little notes, interrupted by a great deal of wheezing. The crush grew greater, as all the seats in the chancel were filled up and some of 
the men were obliged to stand in the aisles. Father Mauduit had reserved for himself the joy of pronouncing a blessing upon the nuptials of one of his fair penitents. When he appeared in his surplice, 
he exchanged a friendly smile with the congregation, whose every face he knew. The choir now struck up the Veni Creator, as the organ resumed its song of triumph; and it was just at this moment 
that Théophile spied Octave, to the left of the chancel, standing before the Chapel of Saint Joseph. 

Clotilde tried to restrain him. 

‘No,’ he stammered. ‘I won't put up with this!’ And he made Duveyrier follow him, as the family’s representative. The Veni Creator continued. A few people looked round. 

Théophile, who had talked about head-punching, became so agitated on going up to Octave that at first he could not say a word, vexed to feel that he was so short, and standing on tiptoe. 

‘Sir, he said at last, ‘| saw you yesterday with my wife.’ 

The Veni Creator was coming to an end, and the sound of his own voice alarmed him. Duveyrier, much annoyed at what was taking place, tried to make him understand that the church was hardly the 
best place for such a discussion. The ceremony had now begun before the altar. After a touching address to the happy couple, the priest took the wedding-ring and blessed it: 

‘Benedic, Domine Deus noster, annulum nuptialem hunc, quem nos in tuo nomine benedicimus...’ 

Then Théophile plucked up courage, and repeated in a low voice: 

‘Sir, you were in this church yesterday with my wife.’ 

Octave, still bewildered by Madam Josserand’s injunctions that he had not really understood, nevertheless told his story in a relaxed tone. 

‘Yes, that’s quite true. | met Madam Vabre and we went and looked at the repairs of the Calvary that my friend Campardon is supervising.’ 

‘You admit it!’ stammered Théophile, again overcome by fury. ‘You admit it!’ 

Duveyrier felt obliged to tap him on the shoulder to calm him. A boy's voice now rang out with a piercing Amen. 

‘You no doubt recognize this letter!’ continued Théophile, showing Octave a piece of paper. 

‘Come on, not here,’ whispered Duveyrier, completely scandalized. ‘You must be losing your mind, my dear fellow.’ 

Octave unfolded the letter. This attracted more attention from the congregation. There were whisperings, nudgings, and glances over the tops of prayer-books. No one was paying the least attention to 
the ceremony. Only the bridal couple remained, grave and stiff, before the priest. Then even Bertha herself looked round, and saw Théophile, white with rage, talking to Octave. From that moment her 
attention was diverted from the ceremony, and she kept throwing piercing glances towards the Chapel of Saint Joseph. 

Meanwhile Octave, in an undertone, read the note: 

“Darling, what a wonderful time we had yesterday. Next Tuesday, at the Chapel of the Holy Angels, in the confessional.” 

Having obtained from the bridegroom the ‘I do’ of a serious man, who signs nothing until he has read it, the priest addressed the bride. 

‘Do you promise and swear to be faithful to Sir August Vabre in all things, as a dutiful wife, and in accordance with God’s holy commandment?’ 

Bertha, having caught sight of the letter, was eagerly awaiting an exchange of blows, and paid no attention, as she kept glancing at the two men from under her veil. There was an embarrassing silence. 
At last, becoming aware that they were waiting for her, she hastily replied, ‘I do! | do!’ in an indifferent tone of voice. 

The priest, surprised, looked in the same direction, and guessed that something unusual was taking place in one of the side aisles; he, in his turn, became quite distracted. The story by this time had 
spread throughout the congregation; everybody knew about it. The ladies, pale and grave, never took their eyes off Octave. The men smiled in a discreetly rakish way. And as Madam Josserand, by 
slight shoulder-shrugs, sought to reassure Madam Duveyrier, Valerie alone seemed to take any interest in the ceremony, for which she was all eyes, as if overwhelmed by emotion. 

“Darling, what a wonderful time we had yesterday.” Octave read the note again, affecting utter bewilderment. 

Then, handing the note back to Théophile, he said: 

‘| don’t understand, sir. That’s not my handwriting. You can see for yourself.’ 

And taking from his pocket a notebook, in which, like the careful fellow he was, he had always put down his expenses, he showed it to Théophile. 

‘What! Not your writing!’ stammered the latter. ‘You're fooling me; it must be your writing.’ 

The priest was about to make the sign of the cross on Bertha’s left hand. As his eyes were elsewhere, he made it on her right one, by mistake. 

‘In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti.’ 

‘Amen!’ responded the choir-boy, who also stood up on tiptoe to see. 

At any rate, a scandal had been avoided, Duveyrier having convinced the bewildered Théophile that the letter could not have been written by Sir Mouret. It was almost a disappointment for the 
congregation. There were sighs, and hasty words were exchanged. Then, as everyone, still in a state of high excitement, turned round again towards the altar, it was to find that August and Bertha had 
become man and wife, she apparently unaware of what was taking place, while he had not missed a single word uttered by the priest but had given his whole attention to the subject, distracted only by 
his migraine that had closed his left eye. 

‘Dear children!’ murmured Sir Josserand, in a trembling voice, to Sir Vabre, who ever since the beginning of the ceremony had been counting the lighted candles, always making a mistake and beginning 
all over again. 

The organ again pealed forth from the nave; Father Mauduit had reappeared in his chasuble; the choir had begun the mass, a choral one of a most grandiose kind. Uncle Bachelard was wandering 
from chapel to chapel reading the Latin epitaphs that he did not understand. He was particularly interested in the Duc de Créquy’s. Trublot and Gueulin, eager for details, had joined Octave, and all 
three were laughing together behind the pulpit. There were sudden bursts of song, like gusts of wind in a storm; choirboys swung their censers; and then, when a bell tinkled, there were periods of 
silence, during which the priest could be heard mumbling at the altar. Théophile could not stay put; he kept following Duveyrier, whom he overwhelmed with his incoherent talk, completely at a loss to 
comprehend how the gentleman of the assignation was not the gentleman of the letter. The whole congregation continued to observe his every gesture; the entire church, with its procession of priests, 
its Latin, its music, its incense, excitedly discussed the incident. When, after the Pater, the priest came down to give the married couple his final blessing, he looked askance at this commotion among 
his faithful flock, noticing the women’s excited expressions and the sly merriment of the men, amid the bright light that streamed down upon them from the windows, gilding the rich appointments of the 
side chapels and the nave. 

‘Don't admit anything,’ whispered Madam Josserand to Valerie, as they moved towards the vestry after the mass. 

In the vestry the married couple and their witnesses had, first of all, to sign the register. They were kept waiting, however, by Campardon, who had taken some ladies to see the newly restored Calvary 
at the end of the choir, behind a wooden hoarding. At last he arrived, full of apologies, and signed his name in the register with a huge flourish. Father Mauduit wished to pay both families a compliment 
by handing round the pen himself and pointing with his finger to the place where each one had to sign; and he smiled with his air of worldly tolerance as he stood in the centre of the solemn room, the 
woodwork of which was impregnated with the odour of incense. 

‘Well, miss,’ said Campardon to Hortense, ‘don’t you feel tempted too?’ 


Then he regretted his lack of tact. Hortense, who was the elder sister, bit her lip. That evening, at the dance, she was expecting to have a definite answer from Verdier; she had been urging him to 
choose between herself and that creature. So she replied curtly: 

‘There’s plenty of time ... When it suits me.’ 

And, turning her back on the architect, she flew at her brother Léon, who had only just arrived, late as usual. 

‘How nice! Papa and mamma were very upset! You couldn't even be here in time for your sister's wedding! We thought you might at least have come with Madam Dambreville.’ 

‘Madam Dambreville does what she likes; | do what | can,’ replied Léon drily. 

Their relationship had cooled. Léon considered that she was keeping him too long for her own use, and was tired of a liaison the boredom of which he had consented to put up with in the sole hope of 
its leading to some desirable match; and for the last fortnight he had been importuning her to keep her promises. Madam Dambreville, passionately in love, had even complained to Madam Josserand 
about these fads on the part of her son. His mother was thus all too ready to scold him, reproaching him with his lack of family affection and regard, since he did not scruple to absent himself from the 
most solemn ceremonies. Then, in his supercilious voice, the young democrat offered various explanations —- some unexpected work he had had to do for the deputy whose secretary he was, a lecture 
he had to prepare, and various other tasks, as well as some important visits he had had to pay. 

‘It's so easy to get married!’ observed Madam Dambreville, without thinking what she was saying, as she looked beggingly at him in order to soften him. 

‘Not always,’ he coldly replied. 

Then he went up to kiss Bertha and shake hands with his new brother-in-law, while Madam Dambreville grew pale and, drawing herself up to her full height in her dead-leaf-coloured dress, she smiled 
vaguely at everybody coming in. 

It was one long procession of friends, of mere acquaintances, and guests who had thronged the church and now filed into the vestry. The newly married couple stood shaking hands continually, both 
looking delighted yet embarrassed. The Josserands and the Duveyriers found it impossible to introduce everyone. Now and again they exchanged glances of surprise, for Bachelard had brought along 
people whom nobody knew, and who talked much too loudly. The general confusion gradually increased. There was a crush of bodies, arms held up in the air, young girls squeezed between portly 
gentlemen with huge bellies, leaving the imprint of their white skirts on the legs of these respectable family men who all had some vice which they indulged regularly in some distant part of the city. 
Indeed Gueulin and Trublot, standing at a distance from the others, were recounting in front of Octave how, the day before, Clarisse had nearly been caught by Duveyrier and, to allay his suspicions, 
had been obliged to make love to him for hours. 

‘Oh, look!’ whispered Gueulin, ‘he’s kissing the bride! How nice it must smell!’ 

The crowd finally dispersed. Only the family and a few intimate friends remained. The story of Théophile’s misfortune had continued to spread during all the handshaking and congratulations; in fact 
nobody talked of anything else, while exchanging the usual stereotyped phrases. Madam Hédouin, who had just heard the story, looked at Valerie with the amazement of a woman for whom virtue is 
as natural as breathing. Doubtless Father Mauduit must have learned about the matter too, for his curiosity seemed satisfied, and his manner became even more unctuous than usual, amid the secret 
frailties of his flock. Here was another terrible sore which had suddenly begun to bleed, and over which he had to throw the mantle of religion! He took Théophile aside for a moment, and talked to him 
discreetly about the necessity of forgiving injuries and of God’s myterious ways, seeking above all to stifle the scandal, embracing everyone present in a single gesture of pity and despair, as if to hide 
their shame from Heaven itself. 

‘He’s funny, that parson,’ murmured Théophile, quite dazed by the homily. ‘He doesn’t know what it’s like.’ 

Valerie, clinging to Madam Juzeur for appearance’s sake, listened with emotion to the conciliatory words which Father Mauduit also deemed it his duty to address to her. Then, as they were leaving 
the church, she stopped in front of the two fathers, to let Bertha go by on her husband's arm. 

‘You must feel pleased,’ she said to Sir Josserand, to show how unconcerned she was. ‘My congratulations.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Sir Vabre in his guttural voice, ‘it’s a great responsibility off our minds.’ 

And while Trublot and Gueulin rushed about, seeing all the ladies to their carriages, Madam Josserand, whose shawl almost caused a traffic jam, obstinately remained on the pavement to the last, as 
if to make a public display of her triumph as a mother. 

That evening the dinner which took place at the Grand Hotel du Louvre was also marred by the unfortunate affair of Théophile and the letter. It became an obsession; people had talked about it the 
whole afternoon as they drove in the Bois de Boulogne, all the ladies being of the opinion that the husband ought certainly to have waited until the following day before finding the letter. At the dinner, 
however, only intimate friends were present. The one merry episode was a toast proposed by uncle Bachelard, whom the Josserands had not been able to avoid inviting, in spite of their terror. He was 
drunk by the time they got to the toast, and raising his glass, he embarked upon a sentence beginning ‘I am happy in the pleasure | feel’. This he repeated over and over again, unable to get any further, 
while the other guests smiled indulgently. August and Bertha, already quite worn out, exchanged occasional glances, surprised to find themselves sitting opposite each other; then, remembering the 
reason for this, they looked down, embarrassed, at their plates. 

Nearly two hundred invitations had been issued for the ball. The guests began to arrive as early as half-past nine. The large red drawing-room was lit by three chandeliers, chairs had been placed all 
along the walls, and a chamber orchestra had been installed at one end, in front of the fireplace. There was also a buffet in an adjoining room, another room having been reserved for the two families 
to retire to when they wished. 

Just as Madam Duveyrier and Madam Josserand were receiving the first guests, poor Théophile, whom they had been watching since the morning, once again lost control of himself. Campardon had 
asked Valerie for the pleasure of the first waltz. She laughed, and her husband saw this as a provocation. 

‘You laugh! You laugh!’ he stammered. ‘Tell me who sent the letter! Somebody must have sent it!’ 

It had taken him the whole afternoon to disengage that one idea from the state of confusion into which Octave’s reply had plunged him. Now, he was utterly insistent about it: if it was not from Sir Mouret 
it was from somebody else, and he must have that person’s name. As Valerie began to walk away without answering him, he caught hold of her arm and twisted it viciously, like an infuriated child, 
saying: 

‘I'll break it if you don’t tell me who sent that letter.’ 

Valerie, frightened, and stifling a cry of pain, turned quite white. Campardon felt her lean on his shoulder in one of those nervous attacks which would torture her for hours at a time. He scarcely had 
time to take her into the next room, where he laid her on the sofa. Madam Juzeur and Madam Dambreville followed him and proceeded to unlace her, while he discreetly withdrew. 

Meanwhile, in the ballroom, only a few people had noticed this brief dramatic scene. Madam Duveyrier and Madam Josserand continued to receive the guests, who streamed in, gradually filling the 
vast room with bright dresses and black coats. There was a growing murmur of polite conversation as smiling faces revolved round the bride — the fat faces of fathers and mothers, the angular profiles 
of their daughters, and the delicate, sympathetic countenances of young women. At the far end of the room a violinist was tuning his A string. It gave out little plaintive cries. 

‘Sir, | must apologize,’ said Théophile, accosting Octave, whose eyes had met his when he was twisting Valerie’s arm. ‘Anyone in my place would have suspected you, would he not? But | want to 
shake hands with you, to show you that | recognize my mistake.’ 

Shaking him by the hand, he took him aside, tortured by the need to pour out his woes, to find some confidant to whom he could unburden himself. 

‘An! sir, if | were to tell you...’ 

And he began to talk at length about his wife. As a girl she was delicate, and people said jokingly that marriage would set her right. She could not get fresh air in her parents’ shop, where for three 
months he visited her every evening, and she had seemed so nice, so obedient, somewhat melancholy in temperament but quite charming. 

‘Well, sir, marriage did not set her right — far from it! After a few weeks she was quite dreadful; we could never agree about anything. Quarrels about nothing at all; changes of mood every minute; 
laughing, crying, without my having the least idea why. Absurd sentimentality, extravagant ideas, an eternal mania for driving people mad. In short, sir, my home has been turned into a perfect hell on 
earth!’ 

‘It's very odd,’ murmured Octave, who felt obliged to say something. 

Then the husband, pale with excitement, straightened his short legs to avoid looking ridiculous, and broached the subject of what he termed his wretched wife’s misconduct. Twice he had had his 
suspicions; but he was too decent to think it might be true. This time, however, he was obliged to recognize the evidence. There was no doubt whatever, was there? And, his hands trembling, he felt 
about in his waistcoat pocket for the letter. 

‘If she did it for money | could understand it,’ he added, ‘but they don’t give her any, I’m sure of that, because I’d know. Then what is it that drives her to do such a thing? I’m always very nice to her. 
She’s got everything she wants at home. | can’t understand it. If you can understand it, sir, please tell me.’ 

‘It's very odd, very odd,’ repeated Octave, who found all these confidences embarrassing, and was wondering how to make his escape. 

But the husband would not let him go, in his feverish anxiety to get at the truth. At this moment Madam Juzeur came back and whispered something to Madam Josserand, who was just curtseying to a 
wealthy jeweller of the Palais Royal, and who, quite upset, hastened to follow her. 

‘| think your wife’s having a very bad attack,’ Octave said to Théophile. 

‘Never mind about her!’ exclaimed the latter, furious at not being taken ill too, so that they might look after him. ‘She’s only too glad to have an attack; it always makes everyone sympathize with her. 
My health is no better than hers but I’ve never been unfaithful to her.’ 

Madam Josserand did not return. Among intimate friends the rumour got about that Valerie was in the throes of the most frightful convulsions. It would take several men to hold her down; but, as they 
had been obliged partially to undress her, Trublot's and Gueulin’s offers to help were declined. Meanwhile the orchestra was playing a quadrille; Bertha was about to open the ball with Duveyrier, in his 
Official capacity, as her partner, while August, unable to find Madam Josserand, took Hortense to form their vis-a-vis. The news of Valerie’s attack was kept a secret from the bridal pair, for fear that it 
might upset them. The dance grew lively, and there was a sound of laughter under the gleaming chandeliers. A polka, whose rhythm was vigorously marked by the violins, set all the couples whirling 
round the room, with trains flowing behind them. 

‘Doctor Juillerat! Where’s Doctor Juillerat?’ cried Madam Josserand, rushing back into the room. 

The doctor had been invited but no one had yet noticed his arrival. By now she could no longer contain the rage she had been bottling up since the morning. She was happy to speak quite plainly in 
front of Octave and Campardon. 

‘I've had just about enough of it. It's not very nice for my daughter, this endless business about adultery!’ 

She looked round for Hortense, and at last noticed her talking to a gentleman of whom she could only see the back but whom she recognized by his broad shoulders. It was Verdier. This increased her 
ill-humour. She sharply called her daughter over to her, and told her in a whisper that it would be better if she remained at her mother’s disposal on an occasion such as this. Hortense ignored the 
rebuke. She was triumphant, for Verdier had just fixed their marriage for June — in two months’ time. 

‘Hold your tongue!’ said her mother. 

‘| assure you he has, mamma. He sleeps out three times a week, to get that other woman used to it, and in a fortnight he’s going to stay away altogether. Then it'll all be over, and he'll be mine.’ 

‘Hold your tongue! I've had more than enough of your romance! Just be good enough to wait at the door until Doctor Juillerat comes, and send him to me the moment he does. And don’t mention a 
word of this to your sister!’ 

Then she went back into the next room, while Hortense muttered something about not wanting anybody, thank goodness, to approve of her conduct, and that they would all be left gaping one day when 
they discovered that she had made a better match than the rest. She went over to the door, however, to look out for Doctor Juillerat. 

The orchestra was now playing a waltz. Bertha was dancing with one of her husband's cousins, so as to get rid of her relations in turn. Madam Duveyrier had not been able to refuse uncle Bachelard, 
who made her most uncomfortable by breathing in her face. The heat increased; the buffet was crowded with gentlemen mopping their brows. Some little girls hopped about together in a corner, while 
the mothers, sitting apart, dreamt about the weddings of their own daughters that somehow never took place. Congratulations were showered upon the two fathers, Sir Vabre and Sir Josserand, who 
never left each other’s side during the whole evening, neither uttering a word. Everyone appeared to be enjoying themselves, and declared that it was a splendid ball. Its gaiety, as Campardon observed, 
was of the right sort. 

Though the architect gallantly professed great concern at Valerie’s condition, he managed not to miss a single dance. He had the idea of sending his daughter Angele, in his name, to ask for news. 
The girl, whose childish curiosity had been aroused that morning by this lady about whom everyone was talking, was delighted at being able to go into the next room; but, as she did not retum 
Campardon took the liberty of putting his head round the door. He saw his daughter standing by the couch staring in fascination at Valerie, whose breasts, shaken by spasms, had broken loose from 
her unhooked bodice. There were loud cries of protest from the ladies, who said that he must not come in; so he withdrew, declaring that he only wanted to know how she was getting on. 


‘She’s no better, no better!’ he said mournfully to those who were standing near the door. ‘There are four of them holding her down. She must be very strong, to throw herself about like that without 
hurting herself!’ 

There was now quite a group of sympathizers. The slightest phases of the attack were discussed in an undertone. Ladies, hearing what had happened, ran up, full of concern, in the pauses of a 
quadrille, entered the little room, brought back details to the men, and then went on dancing. It became a sort of mysterious corner for the exchange of whispers and glances in the midst of the ever- 
increasing din of the dance. Théophile, meanwhile, forsaken and alone, paced up and down in front of the door, tortured by the idea that he was being made a fool of and that he ought not to tolerate 
it. 

Doctor Juillerat now swiftly crossed the ballroom, accompanied by Hortense, who was explaining things to him. They were followed by Madam Duveyrier. Some of the guests seemed surprised; fresh 
rumours began to circulate. No sooner had the doctor arrived than Madam Josserand came out of the room with Madam Dambreville. Her fury was increasing. She had just emptied two bottles of water 
over Valerie’s head; never before had she seen hysterics reach such a pitch. Now she had decided to go round the ballroom to put an end to all the gossip by her presence. However, so terrible was 
her step and so sour her smile that, as she passed, everyone guessed her secret. 

Madam Dambreville remained by her side. Ever since the morning she had been talking to her about Léon, vaguely complaining, trying to persuade her to intercede with him on her behalf, and so patch 
up their relationship. She pointed him out, as he was escorting a tall, gaunt girl to her seat and pretending to pay her great attention. 

‘He’s avoiding us, can’t you see?’ she said with a nervous laugh, trembling with suppressed emotion. ‘You should scold him for not even looking at us.’ 

‘Léon!’ cried Madam Josserand. When he came over she said bluntly, being in no mood to mince her words: ‘Why are you angry with Madam Dambreville? She bears you no ill-will. Go and make it up 
with her. There’s no point in sulking.’ 

And she left them looking at each other in embarrassment. Madam Dambreville took Léon’s arm, and they both retired to a window-recess, where they talked for a while, and then left the ballroom 
together arm-in-arm. She had solemnly sworn to arrange a marriage for him in the autumn. 

Meanwhile Madam Josserand was still dispensing smiles, and when she came to Bertha, breathless with dancing, looking quite rosy in her white dress, she was suddenly overcome by emotion. She 
clasped her in her arms, overwhelmed by a vague association of ideas, as she remembered Valerie lying in the next room with her face convulsed and distorted. 

‘My poor darling, my poor darling!’ she murmured, giving her two big kisses. 

‘How is she?’ asked Bertha, coolly. 

Madam Josserand’s sour look returned at once. What? Bertha knew about it then? But of course she did; everybody knew about it. It was only her husband over there - whom she pointed out taking 
an old lady to the buffet - who was still ignorant of what had happened. She had even intended to get someone to tell him all about it, for it made him look so silly afterwards always to be the last to 
know anything. 

‘To think that I've been struggling to keep it all quiet!’ cried Madam Josserand, beside herself. ‘Well, well, |’ll bother no more but it must be put a stop to. | won’t let them make you look a fool.’ 
Everyone did indeed know but the affair was not talked about so as not to cast any gloom over the ball. The first expressions of sympathy had been drowned by the orchestra, and now, as the dancing 
became less inhibited, they began to laugh about it. The heat had become intense, and it was growing late. Servants handed round refreshments. On a sofa, overcome by fatigue, two little girls had 
fallen asleep in each other's arms, cheek touching cheek. Near the orchestra, to the grunting of a cello, Sir Vabre had decided to entertain Sir Josserand with the details of his great work, dwelling on 
a doubt which had been bothering him for a fortnight, regarding the real works of two painters of the same name. Close by, Duveyrier, in the middle of a group, was bitterly censuring the Emperor for 
having allowed the production of a play that attacked modern society at the French Comedy. But whenever the orchestra struck up a waltz or a polka the men had to move, as couple after couple joined 
the dance, while skirts swept over the polished floor, filling the heated air with fine dust and a vague odour of musk. 

‘She's better,’ said Campardon, running up after another peep round the door. ‘We can go in now.’ 

Some of the men ventured to enter. Valerie was still lying at full length but the hysteria had subsided and, for decency’s sake, her breasts had been covered by a napkin found lying on a sideboard. At 
the window Madam Juzeur and Madam Duveyrier stood listening to Doctor Juillerat, who was explaining that attacks of this kind were sometimes relieved by the application of hot-water compresses to 
the neck. Then, as the patient noticed Octave coming in with Campardon, she beckoned to him and addressed a few incoherent words to him, as if still in a dream. He was obliged to sit down beside 
her, at the doctor's special request, for the latter was especially anxious to avoid annoying her; and so the young man listened to her disclosures, just as, earlier in the evening, he had listened to those 
of her husband. Trembling with fright, she took him for her lover and implored him to hide her. Then she recognized him and burst into tears, thanking him for his lie at mass that morning. Like a greedy 
schoolboy, Octave thought of that other fit of hysterics which he had tried to turn to advantage. He was now her friend, and she would tell him everything; perhaps it was better this way. 

At this moment Théophile, who had been striding up and down outside the door, tried to enter. Other men had gone in, so why not he? This, however, created quite a panic. At the mere sound of his 
voice Valerie’s trembling fits came back. Everybody feared that she would have another attack. Begging to be let in, he was pushed back by the ladies, and kept doggedly repeating: 

‘| only want to ask her his name. Let her tell me the man’s name.’ 

Then Madam Josserand arrived and gave vent to her wrath. Pulling Théophile aside into the little room, to avoid a scene, she said to him furiously: 

‘Look here, are you going to hold your tongue, sir? You’ve been driving us mad with all this nonsense ever since this morning. You've no tact, sir, no tact whatever. You shouldn’t keep harping about 
this sort of thing on someone’s wedding-day!’ 

‘Excuse me, madam,’ he murmured, ‘but the matter concerns me. It has nothing to do with you.’ 

‘Oh, really! I'm a member of your family now, sir, and do you suppose | find your affair amusing because of my daughter? A nice wedding she’s had, thanks to you! Not another word, sir; you have no 
tact whatever!’ 

He looked about him, bewildered, as if to find someone to take his side. But the ladies all showed by their coldness that they judged him just as severely. He had no tact, that was precisely the problem; 
for there were times when one ought really to control one’s temper. Even his own sister sided against him. When he again protested, he created a general revolt. No, no, there was no question about 
it, his behaviour was utterly unacceptable. 

This chorus of opposition silenced him. He looked so scared, so puny, with his slender limbs and his face like an old spinster’s, that the women began to smile. When one could not give a woman 
pleasure, one ought not to marry. Hortense gave him a disdainful glance; little Angéle, whom they had forgotten, hovered about him with her sly air, as if she were looking for something, and he retreated 
in blushing embarrassment before all these tall, well-built women, who surrounded him with their huge hips. They felt, however, that the matter must be resolved in some way or another. Valerie had 
started to sob again, while the doctor kept bathing her temples. Understanding one another at a glance, the women were drawn together by a common feeling of defence. They racked their brains in 
an attempt to explain the letter to Théophile. 

‘Hmm!’ muttered Trublot, who had just joined Octave. ‘It's easy enough; they should simply say it was addressed to the maid.’ 

Madam Josserand overheard him and tumed round, her eyes sparkling with admiration. Then, turning back to Théophile, she said: 

‘Do you really think that an innocent woman would stoop so low as to offer an explanation when accused in the brutal way in which you have accused her? I’m free to speak, however. The letter was 
dropped by Francoise, the maid your wife was obliged to discharge because of her bad conduct. Does that satisfy you? Aren't you ashamed to look us in the face?’ 

At first Théophile shrugged his shoulders in disbelief. But they all looked so serious, and met his objections with irresistible logic. He was already quite stunned when, to complete his discomfiture, 
Madam Duveyrier angrily denounced his behaviour as abominable, and declared that she would have nothing more to do with him. Then, vanquished, yearning for someone to embrace him, he threw 
his arms round Valerie’s neck and begged her forgiveness. It was most touching. Even Madam Josserand seemed moved. 

‘It's always best to come to an understanding,’ she observed with relief. ‘The day won't end so badly after all.’ 

When they had dressed Valerie, and she appeared in the ballroom on Théophile’s arm, the gaiety of the guests seemed to become even greater. It was nearly three o'clock; people had begun to leave, 
and still the orchestra played quadrille after quadrille with feverish energy. Men exchanged smiles behind the backs of the reconciled pair. A medical remark of Campardon’s about poor Théophile 
delighted Madam Juzeur. Girls crowded round to stare at Valerie, and then looked sheepish as their mothers, scandalized, glared at them. Bertha, who at last was dancing with her husband, must have 
whispered something in his ear, for he turned his head on hearing the story about Théophile and, without getting out of step, watched his brother with astonishment and the superiority of a man to 
whom things of that sort could never happen. There was a final galop, when everybody lost all restraint in the stifling heat and the reddish light of the candles, whose flickering flames made their sockets 
flash. 

‘Are you a Close friend of hers?’ asked Madam Hédouin, as she whirled round on Octave’s arm, having accepted his invitation to dance. 

The young man fancied that he felt a slight quiver run through her straight, calm figure. 

‘Not at all,’ he replied. ‘They got me involved in the affair that was very annoying. The poor devil swallowed everything.’ 

‘It's very bad,’ she said, in her grave way. 

Octave must have been mistaken, for when he withdrew his arm from her waist Madam Hédouin was not even out of breath, her eyes were clear, her hair as neat and straight as ever. But before the 
ball ended there was another scandalous incident. Uncle Bachelard, who at the buffet had become monstrously drunk, had launched into a piece of merriment. He was suddenly seen dancing a grossly 
indecent dance in front of Gueulin. He stuffed some napkins into the front of his coat, giving him the appearance of a well-endowed wet-nurse; two large oranges, attached to the napkins, stuck out 
prominently. This time there was a general protest. It was all very well to earn lots of money but really there were limits which no decent-minded man should ever overstep, especially when young 
people were present. In shame and despair, Sir Josserand got his brother-in-law to withdraw, while Duveyrier did not conceal his intense disgust. 

At four o'clock the bridal couple returned to the Rue de Choiseul. They brought Théophile and Valerie back in their carriage. As they went up to the second floor, where an apartment had been prepared 
for them, they came upon Octave, who was also going upstairs to bed. The young man politely stood aside but Bertha made a similar movement and they bumped into each other. 

‘Oh, | beg your pardon, miss!’ he said. 

The word ‘miss’ amused them greatly. She looked at him, and he remembered the first time their eyes had met on that very staircase, her bold, carefree glance that again he found charmingly inviting. 
Perhaps they understood each other. She blushed, and he carried on upstairs to his room, amid the deathly silence of the upper floors. August, his left eye closed, and half mad with the migraine he 
had had since the morning, was already in the apartment where other members of the family now assembled. Then just as she was leaving Bertha, Valerie in a sudden fit of emotion, embraced her, 
crumpling her white dress as she kissed her and saying in a low voice: ‘Ah, my dear, | wish you better luck than I’ve had.’ 


086 
2 days later at about 7 o’clock as Octave arrived at the Campardons’ for dinner, he found Rose by herself, dressed in a cream-coloured silk dressing-gown trimmed with white lace. ‘Are you expecting 
someone?’ he asked. 
‘Oh, no!’ she replied, somewhat embarrassed. ‘We'll have dinner as soon as Achilles comes.’ Recently the architect had lost his punctual habits and never came back for meals at the proper time but 
eventually he would appear, red in the face, flustered, and cursing business. And every night he went off somewhere, making all sorts of excuses: appointments at cafés, distant meetings, and the like. 
Thus Octave often kept Rose company until eleven o'clock, for he had begun to see that her husband, in taking him as a boarder, only wanted him as a companion for his wife. She would gently 
complain and tell him her fears: oh yes, she let Achilles do just as he liked but she always began to worry if he was not home by midnight! ‘Don’t you think he’s been looking rather sad lately?’ she 
asked in her gentle, timorous way. 
No, Octave had not noticed. ‘He may be rather preoccupied,’ he said. ‘The restorations at Saint-Roch are probably giving him a lot of trouble.’ 
But she shook her head, and did not reply. Then she showed her interest in Octave by asking him how he had spent his day, affectionately, as if she were his mother or sister. During the nine months 
that he had been their boarder she had treated him as if he were one of the family. 
At last Campardon appeared. 
‘Good evening, my pet! Good evening, my darling!’ he said, kissing her affectionately like a good husband. ‘Another idiot kept me talking a whole hour in the street!’ 
Octave had moved away but heard them exchange a few words under their breath. 
‘Is she coming?’ 
‘No; what's the point? But you really shouldn't worry about it.’ 
‘You said she’d come!’ 
‘All right then, she is coming! Are you pleased? | only asked her to come for your sake.’ 


Then they sat down for dinner. Throughout the whole meal they talked of nothing but the English language that little Angéle had been learning for two weeks. Campardon had suddenly insisted on the 
necessity for a young lady to know English and, as Lisa had come to them from an actress who had just returned from London, every meal was devoted to discussing the English names for the dishes 
that were brought in. That evening, after long and ineffectual attempts to pronounce the word ‘rump-steak’, they had to send the meat back, for Victoire had left it too long over the fire and it was as 
tough as boot-leather. 

During dessert, a ring at the bell made Madam Campardon start. 

‘It's madam’s cousin,’ said Lisa on returning, in the injured tone of a servant who has been excluded from some family secret. 

It was, in fact, Gasparine. She looked quite plain in her black woollen dress, with her thin face and tired, shop-girl air. Snug in her cream-coloured silk dressing-gown Rose, looking plump and fresh, 
stood up to greet her with tears in her eyes. 

‘Oh, my dear,’ she murmured, ‘how nice of you! We'll let bygones be bygones, won't we?’ 

Putting her arms round her, she kissed her twice. Octave was about to withdraw discreetly but they insisted that he should stay; he was one of the family. So he amused himself by watching the whole 
scene. Campardon, at first greatly embarrassed, avoided looking at the women but fussed about in search of a cigar, while Lisa, as she roughly cleared the table, exchanged glances with the astonished 
Angéle. 

At length the architect addressed his daughter: ‘This is your cousin. You've heard us talk about her. Come and give her a kiss.’ 

Angéle kissed her in her sulky way, feeling uncomfortable under the scrutiny of Gasparine’s governess eyes as she answered her questions about how old she was and what she was learning at school. 
Then, as they went into the drawing-room, she preferred to follow Lisa, who slammed the door and remarked, without any concern about being overheard: 

‘Well, things are getting very interesting!’ 

In the drawing-room Campardon uneasily began to make excuses. 

‘Of course, it wasn’t my idea, it was Rose’s; she wanted to make it up. Every day, for more than a week, she kept saying, “Go and fetch her’. So in the end | did as she said.’ 

Then, as if he felt the need to convince Octave, he led him to the window. 

‘Well, women will be women. | was fed up with the whole thing, because | dread scenes myself. With one on the right and the other on the left, no squabbling was possible. But | had to give in. Rose 
says we'll all be much happier. Well, we'll try it. It depends on those two if my life is comfortable or not.’ 

Meanwhile Rose and Gasparine sat on the sofa side by side. They talked of old times, of days spent with good papa Domergue, at Plassans. Rose at that time had a complexion the colour of lead, and 
the puny limbs of a child that has been ailing since birth; while Gasparine, already a woman at fifteen, was tall and attractive-looking, with beautiful eyes. Now they hardly recognized each other — the 
one cool and plump in her enforced chastity, the other dried up by the nervous passion that was consuming her. For a moment Gasparine was dismayed because, with her sallow face and shabby 
dress, she formed such a contrast to Rose, arranged as she was in silk, and with her soft, white neck swathed in delicate lace. But she overcame this twinge of jealousy, at once accepting her position 
as poor relation grovelling before her cousin’s grace and elegance. 

‘How’s your health?’ she asked softly. ‘Achille spoke to me about it. Is it no better?’ 

‘No, no better,’ replied Rose, mournfully. ‘You see, | can eat, and | look perfectly well. But it doesn’t get any better; it never will get any better.’ 

She began to cry, and Gasparine, in her turn, took her in her arms and pressed her against her flat, burning bosom, while Campardon hastened to console them. 

‘Why are you crying?’ she asked, with maternal concern. ‘The main thing is that you’re not in pain. What does it matter, if you always have people around you who love you?’ 

Rose, calmer now, smiled through her tears. Then, carried away by his feelings, Campardon clasped them both in one embrace and, kissing them, murmured: 

‘Yes, yes, we'll all love one another, and love you too, my poor darling. You'll see how well everything will go now that we’re united.’ 

Then, turning to Octave, he added: 

‘You can say what you like, my boy, there’s nothing like family life.’ 

The evening ended delightfully. Campardon, who, if he stayed at home, usually fell asleep immediately after dinner, rediscovered some of the gaiety of his artist days as he rehearsed the old jokes and 
bawdy songs of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. When Gasparine got ready to leave, at about eleven o'clock, Rose insisted on accompanying her to the door, in spite of the difficulty which, that day, she 
found in walking. Leaning over the banisters, in the solemn silence of the staircase, she called after her cousin: 

‘Come and see us whenever you like!’ 

The next day, feeling curious, Octave tried to question Gasparine at the Ladies’ Paradise, as they were sorting a consignment of linen goods. But she gave him curt answers, and he felt that she was 
hostile, annoyed that he had been a witness the previous evening. In any case she did not like him, and even in their dealings at work she showed a kind of spite towards him. She had long since seen 
through the game he was playing with regard to the mistress, and for his assiduous courtship she had only black looks and a contemptuous curl of the lip that at times made him quite uneasy. As long 
as this lanky devil of a girl thrust her skinny hands between them, he had the clear impression that Madam Hédouin would never be his. 

Octave, however, had given himself six months. Although four had scarcely elapsed, he was growing impatient. Every month he asked himself whether he should not hasten matters somewhat, seeing 
what little progress he had made in the affections of this woman, always so icy and so calm. However, she had come to show considerable respect for him, taken by his grand ideas, his dreams of 
huge modern emporiums, unloading millions of francs’ worth of merchandise in the streets of Paris. Often, when her husband was not there, as she and the young man opened the letters in the morning, 
she kept him talking and asked for his advice. Thus a kind of commercial intimacy was established between the two. Their hands met amid piles of invoices; as they counted rows of figures, they felt 
each other's warm breath on their cheeks in moments of excitement over the cashbox after unusually large receipts. He even sought to take advantage of such moments, his plan now being to reach 
her heart through her tradeswoman’s instincts, and to conquer her on a day of weakness, in the midst of the excitement of some unexpected sale. So he kept waiting for some surprising stroke of luck 
which would deliver her up to him. However, whenever he did not keep her talking business, she at once resumed her quiet tone of authority, politely giving him instructions just as she would with the 
other shop-men. She superintended the operations of the whole shop in her cool way, looking like an ancient statue with a man’s little necktie round her neck, and a sober, tight-fitting bodice of eternal 
black. 

About this time Sir Hédouin fell ill and went to take a course of the waters at Vichy. Octave was frankly delighted. Though as cold as marble, Madam Hédouin, during this time of widowhood, would, so 
he thought, relent. But it was in vain that he watched for a single shiver, a single languorous symptom of desire. Never had she seemed so active, her head so clear, her eyes so bright. Rising at 
daybreak, she herself received the deliveries of goods in the basement, looking as busy as a clerk with her pen behind her ear. She was everywhere - upstairs, downstairs, in the silk department, in 
the linen department, superintending the window-dressers and the saleswomen, gliding past the huge piles without getting so much as a speck of dust on her. When he met her in some narrow passage 
between a wall of woollens and a pile of napkins, Octave would stand awkwardly to one side, so that for a second she would be pressed against his chest. But she was so busy that he hardly felt her 
dress brush past him. Moreover, he was much embarrassed by Miss Gasparine’s cold gaze that he always found fixed upon them at such moments as these. 

However, Octave did not despair. At times he thought he had reached his goal, and was already mapping out his life for the day, so close at hand, when he would be the lover of his employer's wife. 
He had maintained his contact with Marie merely to sustain his patience; nevertheless, though she was obliging and cost him nothing, she might eventually prove troublesome with her dog-like fidelity. 
So, while still visiting her on nights when he was bored, he began to think of how to break off their intimacy. To drop her abruptly seemed inexpedient. One holiday morning, as he was on his way to 
join her in bed while her husband was taking an early constitutional, he conceived the idea of giving her back to Jules and of letting them fall amorously into each other's arms, so that, his conscience 
clear, he could withdraw. It would be a kind action, after all, so touching, in fact, that it would leave him free of all remorse in the matter. Nevertheless he waited, not wishing to be bereft of all female 
company. 

At the Campardons’ another complication gave Octave further food for thought. He felt that the time was coming when he would have to take his meals elsewhere. For three weeks Gasparine had been 
making herself thoroughly at home there, her authority increasing by the day. At first she had come every evening, then she had appeared at lunch, and, in spite of her work at the shop, she began to 
take charge of everything, whether it was Angéle’s education or the household shopping. Rose never stopped saying to Campardon: 

‘Oh, if only Gasparine lived with us!’ 

But every time the architect, conscientiously scrupulous, blushed and, tormented with shame, replied: 

‘No, no; that would never do! Besides, where would she sleep?’ 

And he explained that he would have to give Gasparine his study as a bedroom, while he would have to move his table and plans into the drawing-room. Certainly it would not inconvenience him at all, 
and one day, perhaps, he would agree to the alteration, for he did not need a drawing-room, and his study was becoming too small for all the work he now had in hand. Yet Gasparine had better stay 
where she was. It was no good living on top of each other. 

‘When things are working well,’ he would say to Octave, ‘it would be a mistake to change them.’ 

About that time he was obliged to go to Evreux for a couple of days. The work for the archbishop worried him. He had acceded to the wishes of My lord, though no credit had been opened for the 
purpose, to construct new kitchens and heating apparatus; the cost of this seemed likely to be very heavy, far too heavy to include in the cost of repairs. In addition to this, the pulpit, for which there 
was a grant of three thousand francs, would cost ten at least. To keep things under control, he wanted to come to some arrangement with the archbishop. 

Rose did not expect him home before Sunday evening. He arrived, however, in the middle of lunch, and his sudden appearance gave them quite a scare. Gasparine was at table, sitting between Octave 
and Angéle. They pretended to be totally at ease but there was clearly something mysterious in the air. Lisa had just closed the drawing-room door, in response to a despairing gesture of her mistress, 
while Gasparine kicked out of sight some pieces of paper which were lying about. When he talked of changing his things, they stopped him. 

‘Wait a moment. Have some coffee, if you lunched at Evreux.’ 

At last, as he could see how embarrassed Rose was, she threw her arms round his neck. 

‘You mustn't scold me, dear. If you hadn’t come until this evening you would have found everything straight.’ 

She tremblingly opened the doors and took him into the drawing-room and the study. A mahogany bedstead, brought in that morning from a furniture dealer's, stood in the place of his drawing-table 
that had been moved into the middle of the next room. But nothing had been put straight yet; portfolios were mixed up with some of Gasparine’s clothes, while the Virgin of the Bleeding Heart was 
leaning against the wall, propped up by a new washstand. 

‘It was going to be a surprise!’ murmured Madam Campardon as, with swelling heart, she hid her face in the folds of her husband's waistcoat. 

Deeply moved, he looked about him. He said nothing, and avoided Octave’s gaze. Then Gasparine, in her dry voice, asked: 

‘Does it bother you, cousin? Rose pestered me to agree to it. But if you think I'd be in the way I can still leave.’ 

‘My dear cousin!’ cried the architect at last; ‘whatever Rose does is right.’ 

Then, as his wife burst out sobbing on his breast, he added: 

‘There, there, darling, it’s silly to cry. I'm very pleased. You want to have your cousin with you — very well, so you shall! It doesn’t bother me in the least. Now, don’t cry any more! See, I'll kiss you as | 
love you — such a lot!’ 

He devoured her with kisses. Rose, who would dissolve into tears at a word but smile again immediately afterwards, took comfort while she wept. She, in her turn, kissed him on his beard, saying 
gently: 

‘You were rather hard on her. Give her a kiss, too.’ 

Campardon kissed Gasparine. They called Angéle, who had been looking on from the dining-room, her mouth open, her eyes wide; she too had to kiss Gasparine. Octave had stood back, having come 
to the conclusion that in this family they were getting far too affectionate. He had noticed with surprise Lisa’s respectful manner and smiling attentiveness towards Gasparine. An intelligent girl, evidently, 
that hussy with the blue eyelids! 

Meanwhile the architect had taken off his coat, whistling and singing like a merry schoolboy, and spent the whole afternoon arranging the cousin’s room. She helped him to push the furniture into place, 
unpack the bed-linen, and shake out the clothes, while Rose, who did not leave her armchair for fear of tiring herself, made various suggestions for putting the washstand here or the bed there, so that 
everyone might find it convenient. It was then that Octave became aware that he was inhibiting their general enthusiasm; he felt out of place in such a close-knit household, and so he told them that he 
was going to dine out that evening. He was determined, moreover, that the next day he would thank Madam Campardon for her hospitality and invent some story to explain why he had no further need 
to abuse it. At about five o'clock, regretting that he did not know where to find Trublot, he suddenly thought he would invite himself to dinner at the Pichons’ not to spend the evening by himself. No 


sooner had he entered their apartment, however, than he found himself in the middle of a deplorable family scene. The Vuillaumes were there, trembling with rage and indignation. ‘It’s disgraceful, sir!’ 
the mother was saying, standing erect as she wagged her finger at her son-in-law, who was sitting crushed on a chair. ‘You gave me your word of honour.’ 

‘And you,’ added the father, making his daughter retreat in terror to the sideboard, ‘don’t make excuses for him, you're just as much to blame. You both want to starve, do you?’ 

Madam Vuillaume had put on her bonnet and shawl again, saying solemnly: 

‘Goodbye! At least we won't encourage your dissolute behaviour by our presence. Since you no longer pay the least attention to our wishes, we have no reason to stay here. Goodbye!’ 

As Jules, from force of habit, rose to accompany them, she added: 

‘Don't trouble yourself, we're quite able to catch the bus without you. Come on, Sir Vuillaume. Let them eat their dinner, and much good may it do them, because they won't always have one!’ 

Octave, quite bewildered, stood aside to let them pass. When they had gone he looked at Jules, still prostrate in his chair, and at Marie, standing by the sideboard as pale as a ghost. Both were 
speechless. 

‘What's the matter?’ he asked. 
Without answering him, Marie dolefully began to scold her husband. 

‘| told you what would happen. You should’ve waited until you could’ve broken it to them gently. There was no hurry, it doesn’t show yet.’ 

‘What's the matter?’ Octave asked again. 

Then, not even looking away, she blurted out in her emotion, ‘I’m pregnant.’ 

‘I've had enough of them!’ cried Jules indignantly, rising from his chair. ‘I thought it right to tell them straight away about this little problem. Do they think it amuses me? It concerns me much more than 
it does them, especially as it’s through no fault of mine. We can’t think how it’s happened, can we, Marie?’ 

‘No, we can’t!’ said the young woman. 

Octave made a calculation. She was five months gone — from the end of December to the end of May. His calculation was correct; it shook him. Then he preferred to doubt; but, as his emotion persisted, 
he felt a longing to do the Pichons a good turn of some sort. Jules went on grumbling. They would look after the child, of course; but, all the same, it would have been far better if the pregnancy had 
never occurred. Marie, usually so quiet, became quite excited too, siding with her mother, who never forgave disobedience. A quarrel was developing, each blaming the other for the baby’s appearance, 
when Octave gaily interposed: 

‘There’s no point in quarrelling, now that it’s on the way. | suggest that we dine out; it’s too dismal here. I'll take you both to a restaurant. Will you come?’ 

Marie blushed. Dining at a restaurant was her delight. But she mentioned her little girl, who always prevented her from enjoying herself. However, they agreed that this time Lilitte should come too. 
They had a most pleasant evening. Octave took them to the Boeuf a la Mode, where they had a private room, to be more at their ease, as he said. Here he plied them with all sorts of food, never 
thinking about the bill but only gratified at seeing them eat. When dessert came, and they laid Lilitte down on two sofa-cushions, he even called for champagne, and they sat there dreaming, their 
elbows on the table and their eyes moist, sentimentally drowsy in the suffocating warmth of the dining-room. Finally, at eleven o'clock, they talked of going home; their cheeks were flushed and the cool 
night air seemed intoxicating. Then, as Lilitte, exhausted for want of sleep, refused to walk, Octave, wishing to end the evening with a flourish, insisted on taking a cab, though the Rue de Choiseul was 
close by. In the cab he scrupulously avoided squeezing Marie’s legs between his own. But upstairs, while Jules was tucking Lilitte up in bed, he kissed the young woman’s forehead; it was like the 
parting kiss of a father surrendering his daughter to her husband. Then, as he saw them looking at each other lovingly, in a drunken sort of way, he sent them to bed, wishing them through the door a 
very good night and lots of pleasant dreams. 

‘Well,’ he thought, as he slipped between the sheets, ‘it’s cost me fifty francs but | owed them at least as much as that. My only wish, after all, is that her husband will make her happy, poor little woman!” 
And quite overcome by his own benevolence, before falling asleep he resolved to make his grand attempt the following morning. 

Every Monday, after dinner, Octave helped Madam Hédouin to check the orders of the week. For this purpose they both withdrew to a little parlour at the back, a narrow room which only contained a 
safe, a desk, two chairs, and a sofa. It so happened that on this particular Monday the Duveyriers were going to take Madam Hédouin to the Opera-Comic. Accordingly, she sent for the young man at 
about three o'clock. In spite of the bright sunshine they had to burn the gas, as the room was only faintly lit by windows overlooking the dismal inner courtyard. He bolted the door, and noticing her 
surprised look he said gently: 

‘Now nobody can come and disturb us.’ 

She nodded, and they set to work. The new summer goods were going splendidly; business was constantly increasing. That week, in particular, the sale of little woollen goods had looked so promising 
that she heaved a sigh. 

‘Ah, if we only had enough room!’ 

‘But you know,’ he said, beginning the attack, ‘that depends on you. For some time I’ve had an idea, and I'd like to talk to you about it.’ 

It was a bold stroke of this kind that he had been waiting for. His idea was to buy the adjoining shop, in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, give the umbrella-maker and the toyshop man notice to quit, and 
then enlarge the shop, to which several extensive departments could be added. He talked enthusiastically about it all, full of disdain for the old way of doing business in the depths of damp, dark shops, 
with no display in their window-fronts. With a grand gesture he spoke of creating an entirely new type of commerce, providing every kind of luxury for women in huge palaces of crystal, amassing 
millions in broad daylight, and at nighttime being brilliantly illuminated as if for some princely festival. 

‘You'll crush all the other drapers in the Saint-Roch area,’ he said, ‘and you'll win over all the small customers. For instance, Sir Vabre’s silk shop does you quite a lot of harm at present but if you 
enlarge your shopfront and have a special department for silks, you'll bankrupt him in less than five years. And there’s still talk of opening the Rue du Dix-December from the new opera house to the 
Bourse. My friend Campardon talks about it from time to time. It would increase business in the neighbourhood tenfold.’ 

Madam Heédouin listened to him, her elbow on a ledger, her beautiful, grave face resting on her hand. She had been born at the Ladies’ Paradise, founded by her father and her uncle. She loved the 
shop and imagined it expanding, swallowing up the neighbouring shops, and displaying a magnificent frontage. It was a dream that suited her keen intelligence, her strong will, her woman’s intuition of 
the Paris of the future. 

‘Uncle Deleuze would never consent to such a thing,’ she murmured. ‘Besides, my husband is too unwell.’ 

Seeing that she was wavering, Octave assumed his seductive voice — the voice of an actor, soft and musical. At the same time he looked ardently at her with his eyes the colour of old gold that some 
women said were irresistible. But, though the flaring gas-jet was close to the back of her neck, she remained as cool as ever, falling into a reverie, half dazed by the young man’s eloquence. He had 
even worked out the figures, calculating the probable cost with the passionate air of a page making a declaration of long-hidden love. Emerging suddenly from her reverie, she found herself in his arms. 
He thrust her on to the sofa, believing that now at last she would succumb. 

‘Dear, dear! So that was what it was all about!’ she said sadly, shaking him off as if he were some tiresome child. 

‘Well, yes, I’m in love with you!’ he exclaimed. ‘Don’t repulse me. With you, | could do great things...’ 

And so he went on to the end of his grand speech that somehow rang false. She did not interrupt him but stood turning over the leaves of the ledger. Then, when he had finished, she replied: 

‘| know all that; I've heard it all before. But | thought that you, Sir Octave, had more sense than the others. I’m really very sorry, for | had counted on you. However, all young men are foolish. A shop 
like this needs a great deal of order, and you're starting off by wanting things that would unsettle us from morning to night. I’m not a woman here; there’s far too much for me to do. How is it that, with 
all your intelligence, you couldn't see that it’s impossible: first, because it’s stupid; secondly, because it’s useless; and thirdly, because, luckily for me, I’m not in the least interested!’ 

He would have preferred to see her full of wrath and indignation, overflowing with exalted sentiments. Her calm voice, her quiet way of reasoning like a practical, self-possessed woman, disconcerted 
him. He felt that he was becoming ridiculous. 

‘Have pity, madam,’ he stammered. ‘You can see how miserable | am!’ 

‘Nonsense! You're not miserable at all. Anyway, you'll soon get over it. Listen! There’s somebody knocking; you'd better open the door.’ 

He was thus obliged to draw the bolt. It was Miss Gasparine, who wanted to know if they were expecting some lace-trimmed chemises. She had been surprised to find the door bolted. But she knew 
Madam Hédouin too well, and when she saw her standing with her glacial air before Octave, who looked thoroughly ill at ease, there was something in her smile that seemed to mock him. It exasperated 
him and made him feel that she was responsible for his failure. 

‘Madam,’ he declared suddenly, when Gasparine had gone, ‘I will leave your employ this evening.’ 

Madam Hédouin looked at him in surprise. 

‘But why? | haven't dismissed you. Oh, it won’t make any difference! I’m not afraid.’ 

These words infuriated him. He would leave at once; he could not endure his martyrdom a moment longer. 

‘Very well, Sir Octave,’ she continued, in her calm way. ‘I'll settle with you directly. All the same, the firm will be sorry to lose you — you were a good assistant.’ 

Once in the street, Octave realised that he had acted like a fool. It was striking four, and the bright May sunshine lit up a whole corner of the Place Gaillon. Furious with himself, he walked blindly along 
the Rue Saint-Roch, debating how he should have acted. First of all, why had he not pinched that Gasparine’s bottom? Probably that was what she wanted but, unlike Campardon, he did not care for 
hips as scrawny as that. Perhaps, though, he might be mistaken, for she looked like one of those women who are strictly virtuous with Sunday gentlemen when they have a weekday friend to lay them 
on their backs from Monday to Saturday. Then again, what a stupid idea to try to become his employer's lover! Could he not have earned his money in the firm, without demanding at one and the same 
time both bread and bed? He was so upset that for a moment he was on the point of returning to the Ladies’ Paradise and admitting his error. But the thought of Madam Hédouin, so proud and calm, 
aroused his wounded vanity, and he walked on in the direction of Saint-Roch. Too bad! It was done now. He would go and see if Campardon was in the church, and take him to the café and have a 
glass of Madeira. It would take his mind off things. He went in by the vestibule into which the vestry door opened. It was a dark, dirty passage, like that of a brothel. 

‘Perhaps you're looking for Sir Campardon?’ said a voice beside him as he stood hesitating, gazing intently along the nave. 

It was Father Mauduit, who had just recognized him. Since the architect was away, he insisted on showing Octave the Calvary restorations himself; he was most enthusiastic about them. He took him 
behind the choir, first showing him the Chapel of the Holy Virgin, with its walls of white marble and its altar surmounted by the manger group, a rococo representation of Jesus between Saint Joseph 
and the Virgin Mary. Then, further back still, he took him through the Chapel of Perpetual Adoration, with its seven golden lamps, gold candelabra, and gold altar shining in the dim light that came 
through the gold-coloured windows. There, to left and right, wooden boards fenced off the rear section of the apse; and amid the silence, above the black kneeling shadows mumbling prayers, resounded 
the blows of pickaxes, the voices of workers, all the deafening noise of a building-site. 

‘Come in,’ said Father Mauduit, lifting up his cassock. ‘I'll explain it all to you.’ 

On the other side of the boards plaster kept falling from a corner of the church open to the outside air; it was white with lime, and damp with water that had been spilt in various places. To the left the 
Tenth Station could still be seen, with Jesus nailed to the Cross, while on the right there was the Twelfth, showing the women grouped round Christ. But in between, the Eleventh Station, the group 
with Jesus on the Cross, had been removed and placed against a wall; it was here that the men were at work. 

‘Here it is,’ continued the priest. ‘It was my idea to light up the central group of the Calvary by making an opening in the cupola. You see the effect | wanted to get?’ 

‘Yes, yes, murmured Octave, who had forgotten his troubles during his tour of the restorations. 

Talking at the top of his voice, the priest seemed like a stage-carpenter, directing the artistic arrangement of some gorgeous set. 

‘It must look absolutely bare, of course; nothing but stone walls, no paint at all, and not a trace of gold. We must imagine that we’re in a crypt, in some desolate underground chamber. The great effect 
will be the Christ on the Cross, with the Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalene at His feet. I'll place the group on a rock, with the white statues standing out against a grey background; and the light from the 
cupola, like some invisible ray, will illuminate them so brilliantly that they'll seem to be breathing with the breath of supernatural life! Ah, you'll see, you'll see!’ 

Then he turned round and called out to a worker: 

‘Move the Virgin! You'll smash her thigh if you’re not careful.’ 

The worker called one of his mates. Between them they held the Virgin by the hips and carried her to one side, as if she were a tall white girl, stiff and prostrate because of some nervous seizure. 
‘Mind what you're doing!’ repeated the priest, following them amid all the rubbish. ‘Her robe’s cracked already. Wait a second!’ 

He gave them a hand, seized the Virgin Mary round the waist, and then, white with plaster, relinquished his embrace. Turning to Octave, he said: 


‘Now, just imagine that the two bays of the nave there, in front of us, are open, and go and stand in the Chapel of the Holy Virgin. Above the altar, through the Chapel of Perpetual Adoration, right at 
the back, you'll see the Calvary. You can imagine what an effect that'll make, those three great figures, the bare simple drama in the dim tabernacle, beyond the mysterious twilight from the painted 
windows, with the lamps and the gold candelabra. Ah, | think it will be irresistible!’ 

He was waxing eloquent and laughed with pleasure, very proud of this idea of his. 

‘The most unbelieving will surely be moved,’ said Octave, just to please him. 

‘Indeed they will,’ he exclaimed. ‘I’m anxious to see it all finished.’ 

On coming back to the nave he forgot to lower his voice, as he swaggered about like some successful entrepreneur, alluding to Campardon in terms of high praise as a fellow who would have had very 
remarkable religious feeling in the Middle Ages. He led Octave out through the small doorway at the back, keeping him for a moment longer in the courtyard of the vicarage, from which one could see 
the main body of the church buried amid the surrounding buildings. This was where he lived, on the second floor of a tall house, the facade of which was all decayed. All the clergy of Saint-Roch lived 
in it. An odour as of discreet clerics and the hushed whisperings of the confessional seemed to come from the vestibule, adorned by an image of the Holy Virgin, and from the high windows, veiled by 
thick curtains. ‘I'll come and see Sir Campardon this evening,’ said Father Mauduit. ‘Please ask him to wait for me. | need to talk to him about some further restorations without being disturbed.’ 

He bowed with the easy grace of a man of the world. Octave was calmer now; Saint-Roch, with its cool vaulted aisles, had soothed his nerves. He looked with curiosity at this entrance to a church 
through a private house, at this porter’s lodge, where at night the latch had to be lifted to let the Almighty pass, at all this convent corner lost in the black, seething neighbourhood. On reaching the 
pavement he looked up once more at the bare frontage of the house with its barred, curtain-less windows. The windowsills on the fourth floor, however, were bright with flowers, while on the ground 
floor were little shops which the clergy found handy - a cobbler’s, a watchmaker’s, an embroiderer’s, and even a shop where undertakers used to meet whenever there was a funeral. Octave still 
smarting from his treatment by Madam Hédouin, felt in a mood to renounce the world and thought regretfully of the peaceful existence which the priest's servants must lead up there in those rooms 
bedecked with verbena and sweet-peas. That evening at half-past six as he entered the Campardons’ apartment without ringing, he surprised the architect and Gasparine kissing in the anteroom. She 
had only just arrived home from the shop, and had not even given herself time to shut the door. They both looked very confused. ‘My wife’s combing her hair,’ stammered the architect, simply for the 
sake of saying something. ‘Do go in and see her.’ 

Octave, feeling as embarrassed as they were, knocked immediately at the door of Rose’s room that he usually entered as if he were a relative. He certainly could not continue to board there any longer, 
now that he caught them kissing behind doors. 

‘Come in! cried Rose. ‘Oh! it’s you, Octave? That's all right.’ 

She had not yet put on her dressing-gown, and her soft, milk-white arms and shoulders were bare. Studying herself in the mirror, she was twisting her golden hair into tiny curls. Every day she sat for 
hours, absorbed in minute details of her toilet, thinking of nothing but the pores of her skin, of improving her beauty. Finally, she would recline on a chaise longue, luxurious and lovely, like some sexless 
idol. 

‘You're making yourself look very beautiful again tonight, | see,’ said Octave, smiling. 

‘Well it's my only amusement!’ she replied. ‘It's something to do. | never liked housekeeping, you know; and now that Gasparine is here ... These little curls suit me, don’t you think? It's a sort of 
consolation to be nicely dressed and to feel | look pretty.’ 

As dinner was not ready, he told her how he had left the Ladies’ Paradise. He invented a story about some other situation he had long been waiting for, and this gave him a pretext for explaining his 
intention to take his meals elsewhere. She was surprised at his leaving a job with such good prospects. But she was far too busy at her mirror to listen carefully. 

‘Look at that red spot behind my ear! Is it a pimple?’ 

He was obliged to examine her neck that she held out to him with the composure of a woman whose chastity is sacred. 

‘It's nothing,’ he said. ‘You probably rubbed yourself too hard.’ 

Then, after he had helped her to put on her dressing-gown of blue satin and silver, they went into the dining-room. Before the soup was finished the conversation turned to Octave’s departure from the 
Ladies’ Paradise. Campardon expressed his surprise, while Gasparine smiled her usual faint smile. Both seemed to be thoroughly at their ease. Octave even felt touched by the tender attentions they 
lavished on Rose. Campardon poured her wine, while Gasparine chose the best pieces from the dish for her. Did she like the bread? If not, they would go to another baker. Would she like a cushion 
for her back? Rose, full of gratitude, begged them not to put themselves out in this way. She ate a great deal, throned there between them, with her soft, white neck and queenly dressing-gown, having 
on the right her husband, always short of breath and apparently losing weight, while on her left sat her thin, desiccated cousin, her shrunken shoulders covered by a black dress, her flesh dissolved by 
the fires of passion. 

At dessert Gasparine scolded Lisa, who had answered rudely when her mistress had enquired about a piece of cheese that was missing. The maid became very humble. Gasparine had already taken 
the household arrangements in hand and kept the servants in their place; a word from her was enough to set even Victoire shaking among her saucepans. Rose looked at her gratefully with moist eyes; 
they respected her now that Gasparine was there, and her great desire was that her cousin would leave the Ladies’ Paradise as well, and take charge of Angéle’s education. 

‘Come now,’ she murmured coaxingly, ‘there’s quite enough for you to do here. Angéle, ask your cousin to come; tell her how pleased you would be.’ 

The child entreated her cousin to come, while Lisa nodded approvingly. But Campardon and Gasparine were unmoved; no, no, it was better to wait, one ought not to take a leap of that sort without 
having something to hold on to. 

Evenings in the drawing-room had become delightful. The architect never went out now. That evening, as it happened, he was going to hang up some engravings in Gasparine’s bedroom. They had 
just come back from the framer; one was of Mignon yearning for Heaven, another offered a view of the Fountain of Vaucluse, and there were several others. His portly figure shook with merriment, his 
blond beard was dishevelled, and his cheeks were flushed from excess of food; he was truly in excellent humour, now that he could gratify all his appetites. He called Gasparine to give him a light, and 
they heard him hammering in the nails as he stood on a chair. Octave, finding himself alone with Rose, proceeded to explain that, at the end of the month, he would be obliged to board elsewhere. She 
seemed surprised but her head was full of other things, and she began to talk about her husband and Gasparine, who were laughing together in the other room. 

‘They're having a good time, hanging those pictures! Well, Achille never stays out now; he hasn't left me alone for a single evening during the last fortnight. No more going to the café, no more business 
meetings, no more appointments! You remember how worried | used to be if he wasn’t home by midnight. Oh! it’s such a relief! At least I've got him near me now!’ 

‘Of course, of course,’ muttered Octave. 

Then she began to talk about the economy of the new arrangement. Everything in the house worked much better; they were all as happy as the day was long. 

‘When | see Achille happy,’ she continued, ‘I’m happy too.’ 

Then, suddenly reverting to the young man’s affairs, she added: 

‘So you're really going to leave us? You really ought to stay, now that we're all going to be so happy together.’ 

He began once more to explain. She understood at last, and looked down; the young fellow, after all, would interfere with their tender outbursts of domestic affection. She herself was quite relieved that 
he was going, since she no longer needed him to keep her company in the evenings. He had to promise that he would come and see her often. 

‘There’s your “Mignon” for you!’ cried Campardon, gaily. ‘Wait a minute, cousin, and I'll help you down.’ 

They heard him take her in his arms and deposit her somewhere. Then there was a silence, followed by a suppressed laugh. Suddenly the architect reappeared in the drawing-room, and held out his 
flushed cheek to his wife. 

‘We've finished, my sweetheart. Give your old darling a kiss for working so hard.’ 

Gasparine came in with some embroidery and sat down near the lamp. Campardon, laughing, began cutting out a gilt cross of the Legion of Honour that he had found on some label. He blushed deeply 
when Rose tried to pin this paper decoration on his coat. Someone had promised him the cross but there was a great mystery about it. On the other side of the lamp Angéle, learning her Scripture 
history, kept looking across with a puzzled air, like a well-brought-up young lady taught to be seen but not heard, and whose real thoughts are unrevealed. It was a peaceful evening indeed, in this 
homely, patriarchal nook. 

But suddenly, Campardon’s sense of propriety was violently offended. He noticed that, instead of studying her Scripture history, the child was reading the Gazette de France that was lying on the table. 
‘Angéle!’ he said sternly. ‘What are you doing? This morning | crossed out that article with red pencil. You know very well that you’re not to read what’s crossed out.’ 

‘| was reading the piece next to it, papa,’ said the girl. 

However, he took the newspaper away, complaining in low tones to Octave of how corrupting the press was becoming. That very day there had been another report of some abominable crime. If the 
Gazette de France could no longer be allowed into respectable family homes, then what paper could they take? As he was raising his eyes heavenwards, Lisa announced Father Mauduit. 

‘Ah! yes,’ said Octave. ‘He asked me to tell you he was coming.’ 

The priest came in smiling. As Campardon had forgotten to take off the paper cross, the cleric’s smile confused him. Father Mauduit, as it happened, was the very person whose name had to be kept 
secret, for it was he who had recommended Campardon for the decoration. 

‘The ladies did it, silly things!’ muttered Campardon, beginning to take off the cross. 

‘No, no! Keep it on,’ replied the priest very amiably. ‘It’s in the right place where it is; we'll find a much better one later on.’ 

He enquired after Rose’s health, and warmly approved of Gasparine having made her home among relatives; young unmarried ladies living alone ran such risks in a city like Paris. He said all this in 
his unctuous, priestly way, though he was perfectly aware of how things really stood. Then he spoke of the restorations, and suggested an important alteration. It seemed as if he had come to bless 
the sweet unity of this family, and thus regulate a somewhat delicate situation which might easily give rise to local gossip. The architect of the Saint-Roch Calvary must surely command the respect of 
all righteous persons. 

When the priest appeared Octave had wished the Campardons good evening. As he crossed the anteroom he heard Angéle’s voice in the darkened dining-room, for she, too, had managed to slip 
away. 

‘Was she shouting like that because of the butter?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, of course,’ replied another voice that Octave recognized as Lisa’s. ‘She’s like poison. You saw how she went on at me during dinner. | don’t care, though! You've got to pretend to obey with 
someone like that; it doesn’t stop us having our little jokes, does it?’ 

Then Angéle must have flung her arms round Lisa’s neck, for her voice sounded muffled, as if by the maid’s bosom. 

‘| don’t care what happens, it’s you, you, | love!’ 

Octave was about to go upstairs to bed when a desire to get some fresh air led him out into the street. It was barely ten o'clock; he would take a stroll as far as the Palais Royal. Now he was single 
again, with no woman whatever in tow. Neither Valerie nor Madam Hédouin had responded to his overtures, and he had been in too great a hurry to return Marie to Jules - she was his only conquest, 
and he had not even gone out of his way to win her. He tried to laugh at it all but at heart he felt sad, bitterly recollecting his successes in Marseilles. In the failure of his attempts at seduction he saw 
an evil omen, an actual blow to his good fortune. The atmosphere seemed so chilly with no petticoats near him. Even Madam Campardon had let him go without a tear. This was a terrible revenge. 
Was Paris going to deny him her favours, after all? 

No sooner had he stepped into the street than he heard a woman’s voice calling him. He recognized Bertha, standing at the door of the silk shop. A man was just putting up the shutters. ‘Sir Mouret!’ 
she asked, ‘is it true that you've left the Ladies’ Paradise?’ He was surprised that people already knew about it in the neighbourhood. Bertha had called her husband. As he had meant to have a talk 
the following day to Sir Mouret, he might just as well do so at once. And there and then August, in his sour way, offered Octave a position in his employ. Taken by surprise, Octave hesitated, and was 
on the point of refusing, thinking of the insignificance of August’s business. But when he saw Bertha’s pretty face and welcoming smile, the same bright glance that twice had met his, once on the day 
of his arrival and again on her wedding day, he said resolutely: ‘All right. | accept.’ 
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OCTAVE now found himself brought into closer contact with the Duveyriers. When Madam Duveyrier came through the shop on her way home she would stop and talk to Bertha for a moment; and the 
first time she saw the young man behind one of the counters, she good-humouredly scolded him for not keeping his promise to come and see her one evening and try his voice. She wanted to put on 
another performance of the ‘Benediction of the Poniards’ at one of her Saturday receptions of the winter but with two more tenors this time - an absolutely full cast. ‘If it's not inconvenient,’ said Bertha 
one day to Octave, ‘could you go upstairs to my sister-in-law after dinner? She’s expecting you.’ 


She maintained towards him the attitude of a mistress who wishes to be studiously polite. 
‘Well, the fact is,’ he said, ‘I was planning to put these shelves in order this evening.’ 
‘Never mind about them,’ she rejoined, ‘there are plenty of people who do that. You can have the evening off.’ 
At about nine o’clock Octave found Madam Duveyrier waiting for him in her large white-and-gold drawing-room. Everything was ready, the piano open, the candles lit. A lamp, placed on a small table 
near the instrument, cast a poor light, leaving half of the room in shadow. Seeing that she was alone, Octave thought it proper to ask after Sir Duveyrier. He was extremely well, she said; his colleagues 
had entrusted him with the drawing up of a report concerning a most serious matter, and he had just gone out to obtain some information for it. 
‘You know, the affair of the Rue de Provence,’ she said naively. 
‘Oh! he has to deal with that, has he?’ exclaimed Octave. It was a scandal that had become the talk of Paris - a story of clandestine prostitution, fourteen-year-old girls procured for people in high 
places. Clotilde continued: 
‘Yes, it keeps him very busy. For the past two weeks all his evenings have been taken up with it.’ 
He looked at her, knowing from Trublot that Bachelard had invited Duveyrier to dinner that evening, and that they were going to go to Clarisse’s afterwards. She seemed quite serious, however, and 
talked gravely about her husband, relating, in her eminently respectable way, various remarkable stories to explain why the judge was perpetually absent from the conjugal hearth. 
‘He’s responsible for so many souls,’ said Octave, somewhat perturbed by her frank gaze. 
She seemed to him very beautiful, seated there alone in the empty room. Her reddish hair heightened the pallor of her rather long face that wore an expression of dogged resignation, the placid look of 
a woman absorbed in her duties. Dressed in grey silk, her waist and bosom tightly encased in a whalebone corset, she treated him with cold civility, as if separated from him by a triple coat of mail. 
‘Well, sir, shall we begin?’ she went on. ‘You will excuse my importunity, won't you? Let yourself go, sing as loud as you like, for Sir Duveyrier is not here. You may have heard him boast that he doesn't 
like music.’ 
She pronounced this last sentence with such contempt that Octave ventured a gentle laugh. It was, in fact, the only sarcasm levelled at her husband which sometimes escaped her before strangers, 
when exasperated by his endless jokes about her piano, although she had enough force of character to hide the hatred and the physical repulsion he inspired in her. 
‘How is it possible not to like music?’ said Octave with a passionate air, wishing to make himself agreeable. 
Then she sat down at the piano. A collection of old airs lay open before her. She chose the one from Grétry’s Zémire et Azor As Octave could barely read his notes, she made him hum it at first. Then 
she played the prelude, and he began to sing: 
When love lights up the heart, 

Life becomes so sweet! 
‘Perfect!’ she cried with delight. ‘A tenor, not a doubt about it - a tenor! Please go on, sir!’ 
Octave, feeling very flattered, sang the next two lines: 

And I, who feel his dart, 

Lie swooning at your feet! 

She beamed with pleasure. For the last three years she had been looking for a tenor! And she recounted all her disappointments — Sir Trublot, for instance. It would be worth studying the causes which 
led to such a dearth of tenors among young men about town; no doubt, smoking had a lot to do with it. 
‘Are you ready?’ she continued. ‘We need more expression: put everything into it.’ 
Her cold face assumed a languorous expression as her eyes turned towards him with a wistful look. Thinking that she was growing excited, his animation increased, and she seemed to him full of 
charm. Not a sound could be heard in the adjoining rooms; the strange gloom of the large drawing-room seemed to envelop them in a drowsy voluptuousness. Bending over her to see the music, his 
chest touched her chignon, and he seemed to sigh with passion as he sang the lines: 

And I, who feel his dart, 

Lie swooning at your feet! 

But having delivered this melodious phrase, she dropped her passionate expression as if it were a mask. The frigid woman lay beneath. He shrank back in alarm, not wishing for a repetition of his 
experience with Madam Hédouin. 
‘You'll soon handle it very nicely,’ she said. ‘But you must mark the time more - like this.’ 
And she sang the line for him, twenty times over, bringing out each note with the rigour of a woman who is a stranger to sin, whose passion for music is shallow — a delight in pure form. Slowly her 
voice grew louder, and filled the room with shrill cries, until they suddenly heard someone shouting out behind them: 
‘Madam! Madam!’ 
Starting up, she saw Clémence, her maid. 
‘Yes, what is it?’ 
‘Oh, madam, Sir Vabre has fallen forward on his writing-desk, and he’s not moving! We're all so frightened!’ 
Then, without exactly grasping the maid’s meaning, she rose from the piano in astonishment and went out with Clemence. Octave, who did not venture to follow her, paced up and down the room. 
Then, after a few minutes of awkward hesitation, as he heard the sound of hurrying footsteps and anxious voices he decided to see what was happening. Crossing the next room that was quite dark, 
he found himself in Sir Vabre’s bedroom. All the servants had hurried there — Julie, in her apron; Clemence and Hippolyte, their minds still full of a game of dominoes they had just left. They all stood 
in bewilderment round the old man, while Clotilde, bending down, shouted in his ear and implored him to speak. But still he did not move, his face buried in his catalogue-tickets. His forehead had struck 
the ink-stand. Over his left eye there was a splash of ink that was trickling slowly down towards his lips. 
‘He’s in a fit,” said Octave. ‘He can’t be left there. We must get him on to the bed.’ 
Madam Duveyrier, however, was losing her head. Emotion was gradually rising in her cold nature. She kept repeating: 
‘Do you think so? Do you think so? Good heavens! Oh, my poor father!’ 
Hippolyte was in no hurry to move. He was uneasy, visibly repelled at the thought of touching the old man, who perhaps might pass away while he was holding him. Octave was obliged to shout at him 
for help. Between them, they laid him down on the bed. 
‘Bring some warm water,’ said the young man to Julie. ‘Wipe his face.’ 
Clotilde now became angry at her husband's absence. Was it necessary for him to be away? What would become of her if anything happened? 
It was as if he’d done it on purpose; he was never at home when he was wanted, and heaven knows that was not very often! Octave, interrupting, advised her to send for Doctor Juillerat. No one had 
thought of that. Hippolyte started off at once, glad to get away. ‘Leaving me alone like this!’ Clotilde went on. ‘I don’t know but there must be all sorts of things to settle. Oh, my poor father!’ 
‘Would you like me to tell the other members of the family?’ said Octave. ‘I can fetch your brothers. It might be wise.’ 
She did not answer. Two large tears filled her eyes, while Julie and Clemence tried to undress the old man. But she stopped Octave; her brother August was out, having an appointment that evening, 
and as for Théophile, it was better that he should not come up, for the mere sight of him would be enough to kill the old man. Then she described how her father had gone personally to Théophile to 
get rent from him which was overdue but they had both given him a most brutal reception, especially Valerie, refusing to pay and claiming the sum which he had promised to let them have at the time 
of their marriage. This seizure was doubtless the result of that scene, for he had come back in a terrible state. 
‘Madam,’ said Clémence, ‘he’s already quite cold on one side.’ 
This merely increased Madam Duveyrier's indignation. She was afraid to say anything more in front of the servants. Her husband obviously could not care less about their interests! If she only had 
some knowledge of the law! She could not keep still but walked up and down in front of the bed. Octave, distracted by the sight of the catalogue slips, gazed at the vast preparations that covered the 
table. There, in a large oak box, was a whole series of cardboard tickets, meticulously classified, a whole lifetime of idiotic labour. Just as he was reading on one of those tickets the inscription: ‘Isidore 
Charbotel: Salon 1857, Atlanta; Salon 1859, Androcles and the Lion; Salon 1861, Portrait of Sir P**”, Clotilde stepped forward and said resolutely, in an undertone: 
‘Go and fetch him.’ 
As he seemed surprised, she, as it were, shrugged off the tale about drawing up a report on the Rue de Provence affair — one of those eternal fictions with which she supplied the outside world. In her 
emotion, she kept nothing back. 
‘You know, Rue de la Cerisaie. All our friends know where he is.’ 
He began to protest. ‘I assure you, madam, that...’ 
‘Don't defend him,’ she went on. ‘I’m only too glad; he can stay there if he likes. Oh, good heavens! If it weren't for my poor father!’ 
Octave nodded. Julie was wiping Sir Vabre’s eye with the corner of a towel; but the ink was drying, the splash-mark sinking into the skin, stained with dark blotches. Madam Duveyrier advised her not 
to rub so hard, and then turned back to Octave, who was moving towards the door. 
‘Not a word to anyone,’ she murmured. ‘There’s no point in upsetting the whole house. Take a cab, knock at the door, and make sure you bring him back with you.’ 
When Octave had gone she sank on to a chair near the old man’s pillow. He was still unconscious; his slow, painful breathing was all that broke the mournful silence of the bedroom. Then, as the doctor 
did not come, and seeing herself alone with the two terrified maidservants, she burst into tears, sobbing violently in a paroxysm of grief. 
Bachelard had invited Sir Duveyrier to dinner at the Café English, though one hardly knew why. Perhaps it was for the pleasure of having an eminent judge as his guest, and of showing him that 
tradespeople knew how to spend their money. He had invited Trublot and Gueulin as well - four men and no women, for women, he felt, didn’t know how to enjoy a good dinner. They prevented one 
from enjoying the truffles, and ruined one’s digestion. Bachelard, in fact, was well known all along the boulevards for his sumptuous dinners whenever some customer of his turned up from India or 
Brazil - dinners at three hundred francs a head, by which he nobly upheld the prestige of French commission agencies. He had an absolute mania for spending money; he insisted on having the most 
expensive dishes, gastronomical rarities that were at times uneatable: sterlets from the Volga, eels from the Tiber, grouse from Scotland, and bustards from Sweden, bears’ feet from the Black Forest, 
bison-humps from America, turnips from Teltow, gourds from Greece. And he insisted on having things that were not in season, such as peaches in December, or partridges in July, and demanded, 
too, flowers in profusion, silver plate, cut-glass, and such constant waiting-upon that the whole restaurant was driven half-mad. Then there were the wines, for which the cellar had to be ransacked; he 
always required unknown vintages, nothing being old or rare enough for him, for he was forever dreaming of unique bottles of wine at 2 Louis a glass. 
That evening, as it was summertime, a season when everything is in abundance, he had found it quite difficult to run up a bill. The menu that had been arranged the day before, was, however, 
outstanding — cream of asparagus soup, with tiny timbales a la Pompadour, two relevés, trout a la genevoise, and Chateaubriand fillet of beef; two entrées, ortolans a /a Lucullus, and a crayfish salad; 
then a haunch of venison, with artichokes a /a jardiniére, followed by a chocolate soufflé and assorted fruits. It was simple in its grandeur, and was made even more remarkable by a princely choice of 
wines — old Madeira with the soup, Chateau-Filhot ’58 with the hors-d’oeuvre, Johannisberger and Pichon-Longueville with the relevés, Chateau-Lafite '48 with the entrées; sparkling Moselle with the 
roast, and iced Roederer with the dessert. He was most distressed at the loss of a bottle of Johannisberger, a hundred and five years old that had been sold just three days before to a Turk for ten 
Louis. 
‘Drink away, sir, drink away!’ he kept telling Duveyrier; ‘when wine is good it never goes to your head. It’s like food that never does you any harm if it’s of the finest quality.’ 
He was on his best behaviour, posing as a fine gentleman, with a rose in his buttonhole and carefully groomed, refraining from smashing the dishes as was his wont. Trublot and Gueulin ate of 
everything. The uncle’s theory appeared to be the correct one, for Duveyrier, whose digestion was not of the best, drank great quantities of wine and then had another helping of crayfish salad without 
feeling any ill effects; the red blotches on his face merely turned purple. 
At nine o'clock the dinner was still in full swing. The candles that flared in the breeze from an open window, made the silver plate and the glass sparkle, while amid the wreckage of the feast stood four 
large baskets filled with exquisite, fast-fading flowers. Besides the two masters d’hotel, each guest had a waiter behind his chair, whose special business it was to supply him with wine and bread and 
change his plates. Despite the cool breeze from the boulevard, it was very warm. A sense of repletion became general, amid the spicy aroma of the dishes and the vanilla-like perfumes of the fine 
wines. 
Then, when coffee had been served, with liqueurs and cigars, and all the waiters had withdrawn, uncle Bachelard, throwing himself back in his chair, heaved a great sigh of satisfaction. 
‘Ah, that was really good!’ he declared. 


Trublot and Gueulin, stretching themselves, leant back in their chairs as well. 

‘I'm absolutely full!’ said the one. 

‘Up to the eyes!’ added the other. 

Duveyrier, puffing, gave a nod of assent and murmured: 

‘Oh, those crayfish!’ 

All four looked at each other and chuckled. Their bellies distended to bursting-point, they slowly, selfishly proceeded to digest, like four worthy bourgeois citizens who had just enjoyed stuffing themselves 
away from family worries. It had cost a fortune; no one else was there to partake of it with them; no girl was there to take advantage of their relaxed mood; so they were able to unbutton and, as it were, 
lay their paunches on the table. With half-closed eyes, they at first refrained from speaking, each absorbed in his own personal bliss. Then, feeling completely free, and glad that no women were there, 
they placed their elbows on the table, put their red faces close together and talked endlessly about women. 

‘I'm thoroughly disillusioned!’ declared uncle Bachelard. ‘It’s much better to be virtuous, after all.’ Duveyrier nodded in approval. ‘So I’ve turned my back on that sort of thing. At one time | used to do 
nothing else, | must confess. You know, in the Rue Godot-de-Mauroy | know them all - blondes, brunettes, redheads. Some of them are pretty shapely but not many. Then there are those dirty holes 
in Montmartre — furnished lodgings, you know; and those filthy alleyways in my part of the world, where you can pick up the most amazing creatures, very ugly, and with extraordinary bodies.’ 

‘Tarts!’ broke in Trublot, in his contemptuous way. ‘What a waste of time! | never touch them — you never get your money's worth.’ 

This smutty talk tickled Duveyrier’s fancy. He drank his kummel in sips, his stiff features twitching now and again with little sensual thrills. 

‘For my part,’ he said, ‘I can’t stand vice; it disgusts me. To love a woman, you must respect her, mustn't you? | simply couldn’t have anything to do with one of those unfortunate creatures, unless, of 
course, she showed some repentance and one was rescuing her from her terrible life with a view to making an honest woman of her. Love could not have a nobler mission than that. A respectable 
mistress, you understand! In that case I’m not sure | could resist.’ 

‘But I've had no end of respectable mistresses,’ cried Bachelard. ‘They're even worse than the others, and such sluts too! Bitches that, behind your back, lead a life fit to give you every sort of disease! 
Take the last one | had - a very respectable-looking little lady | met at a church door. | set her up with a milliner’s shop at Temes, just to give her a position, you know. She never had a single customer 
though. And — would you believe it? — she had the whole street sleeping with her!’ 

Gueulin chuckled, his red hair looking even more spiky than usual, while the heat of the candles brought beads of perspiration to his brow. Sucking his cigar, he mumbled: 

‘And the other one, the tall one from Passy, who had a sweetmeat-shop? And the other one who had a room over there, with her outfits for orphans? And the captain’s widow — you remember, the one 
who liked to show off the scar on her belly from a sword-cut. All of them, everyone made a fool of you, uncle! | can tell you that now, can’t I? You know, one evening | had to fend her off, the one with 
the sword-mark on her belly. She wanted to ... but | wasn’t such a fool! There’s no telling where women like that might lead you.’ 

Bachelard seemed annoyed. He recovered his good humour however and, screwing up his great eyelids and winking hideously, he said: 

‘My boy, you can have ’em all if you like. I’ve got something much better.’ 

And he refused to explain himself, delighted to have aroused the others’ curiosity. Yet he was dying to be indiscreet, to let them guess what his treasure was. 

‘A young girl,’ he said at last; ‘but the real thing, | can assure you!’ 

‘Impossible!’ cried Trublot. ‘You can find that sort of thing no more.’ 

‘Of good family?’ asked Duveyrier. 

‘Most respectable as regards family,’ affirmed Bachelard. ‘Imagine something stupidly chaste ... Purely by chance ... | just had her like that. I’m absolutely sure she thinks nothing has happened!’ 
Gueulin listened in astonishment. Then, with a sceptical gesture, he muttered: 

‘Ah, yes! | know.’ 

‘What do you mean, you know!’ said Bachelard angrily. ‘You know nothing at all, my boy; nor does anyone else. She belongs to yours truly; she isn’t to be looked at or touched — she’s private property!’ 
Then, tuming to Duveyrier, he said: 

‘You, sir, being kind-hearted, can understand my feelings. It's quite touching to go and see her; it almost makes me feel young again. Anyhow, there I’ve got a quiet little nook where | can rest after all 
that whoring. And if you knew how sweet and clean she is, such soft white skin, and a nice little figure —- not undeveloped at all but round and firm as a peach!’ 

The judge’s red blotches glowed again as the blood rushed to his face. Trublot and Gueulin looked at Bachelard, feeling almost like hitting him as he sat there, with his row of glittering false teeth and 
saliva dribbling down from both sides of his mouth. What! this wreck of an uncle, this worn-out debauchee, whose big flaming nose alone kept its place between his blubbery cheeks, had got stored up 
somewhere some flower of innocence, some soft budding body, whose young flesh he was tainting with his filthy middle-aged vices which he concealed under his air of drunken benevolence! 
Meanwhile, becoming quite sentimental, he carried on talking as he licked the edge of his liqueur glass: 

‘After all, my one dream is to make the child happy! But, you know, her belly has begun to swell; I'll soon be a papa! | swear that if | could find some steady young chap, I'd give her to him - in marriage, 
of course.’ 

‘That would make two people happy,’ murmured Duveyrier, becoming sentimental too. 

The atmosphere in the little room had become stifling. A glass of chartreuse had been upset, making the tablecloth, blackened by cigar-ash, very sticky. These gentlemen were clearly in need of some 
fresh air. 

‘Would you like to have a look at her?’ Bachelard suddenly asked, rising from his seat. 

They looked at each other. Oh, yes! They would like to very much, if it gave him pleasure; and in their feigned indifference there lurked a sort of epicurean satisfaction at the idea of finishing their dessert 
by inspecting the old fellow’s little girl. Duveyrier merely observed that Clarisse was expecting them. Bachelard, pale and agitated since he had made the proposal, declared that they would not even 
stop to sit down. They would merely have a look at her and then go off at once. They left the table and stood outside for a few minutes on the boulevard, while their host paid the bill. When he 
reappeared, Gueulin pretended not to know where the young lady in question resided. ‘So let's go, uncle! Which way is it?’ 

Bachelard became quite grave, tortured by the vanity that drove him to exhibit Fifi and the dread that she might thus be stolen from him. He cast an anxious glance to left and right and then blurted out: 
‘Well, no, we won't go after all.’ 

And he obstinately refused, untouched by Trublot’s teasing, not even deigning to invent an excuse for his sudden change of mind. They were thus obliged to go to Clarisse’s, and since it was a lovely 
evening they decided to walk, as it would help their digestion. So they set off along the Rue de Richelieu, fairly steady on their legs but so full that the pavement hardly seemed wide enough. 

Gueulin and Trublot went in front. Behind them came Bachelard and Duveyrier, deeply involved in an exchange of fraternal confidences. The former earnestly assured the latter that it was not he whom 
he distrusted; he would have shown her to him, for he knew how discreet he was; but it was always unwise to expect too much from young people, was it not? Duveyrier agreed with him, admitting that 
he had had similar fears with regard to Clarisse. At first he had kept all his friends away but then it had pleased him to invite them and turn the place into a charming little retreat for himself after she 
had given him singular proofs of her fidelity. Oh, she was an intelligent woman, very discreet, good-hearted, and with very healthy ideas! Of course, there were certain little things in her past with which 
she could be reproached, things due to lack of guidance. Since loving him, however, she had turned to the path of honour. The judge talked on in this vein all along the Rue de Rivoli, while Bachelard, 
annoyed at not being able to put in another word or two about his own little girl, only just managed not to inform Duveyrier that his wonderful Clarisse slept with everybody. 

‘Yes, yes, I’m sure!’ he murmured. ‘Really, there’s nothing like virtue.’ 

The house in the Rue de la Cerisaie seemed fast asleep amid the emptiness and silence of the street. Duveyrier was surprised at not seeing any lights in the third-floor windows. Trublot gravely 
observed that no doubt Clarisse had gone to bed to wait for them. Or perhaps, Gueulin added, she was playing a game of bezique in the kitchen with her maid. They knocked. The gas on the stairs 
was burning with the straight, motionless flame of a lamp in some chapel. Not a sound, not a whisper. But as the four men were about to mount the stairs, the concierge rushed out of his room, saying: 
‘Sir, sir, the key!’ 

Duveyrier stopped short on the first step. 

‘Is madam not at home, then?’ he asked. 

‘No, sir. Wait a moment; you'll need to take a candle.’ 

As he handed him the candlestick, the concierge, despite the look of exaggerated respect on his pallid face, could not repress a crude chuckle. Neither the uncle nor the two young men said a word. 
So, in hunched silence, they filed up the stairs, the endless sound of their footsteps echoing along the gloomy corridors. Duveyrier, trying to understand, led the way, lifting his feet mechanically like a 
sleepwalker, while the candle he held in his trembling hand threw the four shadows of this weird group on the wall, like a procession of broken puppets. 

On the third floor he suddenly grew faint and was quite unable to find the keyhole. So Trublot opened the door for him. The key, as it turned in the lock, made a hollow, reverberating sound, as if beneath 
the vaulted roof of a cathedral. 

‘| say!’ he muttered, ‘it doesn’t seem as if anybody lives here!’ 

‘Sounds pretty empty,’ said Bachelard. 

‘Like a family vault, added Gueulin. 

They entered. Duveyrier went first, holding the candle aloft. 

The anteroom was empty; even the hat-pegs had vanished. The drawing-room was empty; so, too, was the parlour; not a single piece of furniture, not a curtain at any of the windows; not even a curtain- 
rail. Petrified, Duveyrier glanced down at his feet and then looked up at the ceiling, and then went round examining the walls as if to discover the hole through which everything had disappeared. 

‘A clean sweep!’ said Trublot, despite himself. 

‘Perhaps the place is going to be done up,’ remarked Gueulin gravely. ‘Let's look in the bedroom, the furniture might have been moved in there.’ 

But the bedroom was equally bare, hideous and stark in its nudity, like plaster walls from which the paper has been stripped. Where the bed had stood, the iron supports of the canopy, also removed, 
had left gaping holes; one of the windows was half open, and the air from the street gave the room the damp, stale smell of a public square. 

‘My God! My God!’ stammered Duveyrier, finally breaking into tears, overcome by the sight of the place where the mattresses had rubbed the paper off the wall. 

Bachelard became quite paternal, as he repeated: 

‘Courage, sir! The same thing happened to me, and I’m still alive. Damn it all, your honour is safe!’ 

Duveyrier shook his head and moved on to the dressing-room, and then to the kitchen. Yet more disastrous revelations! The oilcloth in the dressing-room had been removed, as well as all the hooks 
in the kitchen. 

‘No, really, that’s too much!’ said Gueulin. ‘How awful! She might have left the hooks!’ 

Tired out by the dinner and the walk, Trublot began to find this desolation far from amusing. But Duveyrier, still clutching his candle, walked round and round, as if determined to sink into the uttermost 
depths of his abandonment. The others were forced to follow him. He went once more through every room, wishing to reinspect drawing-room, parlour, and bedroom, looking carefully into each corner, 
light in hand, while his companions trailed behind him, their huge shadows dancing fantastically on the barren walls. In this melancholy atmosphere their footsteps echoed grimly on the wooden 
floorboards, and, to put the finishing touch to the general desolation, the whole apartment was scrupulously clean, without a single scrap of paper or straw lying about, as spotless as a well-scrubbed 
bowl, for the concierge had been cruel enough to sweep the whole place thoroughly. 

‘| can’t stand any more of this,’ exclaimed Trublot at last, as they were inspecting the drawing-room for the third time. ‘I'd give ten sous for a chair to sit in - | really would!’ 

All four of them stood still. 

‘When did you see her last?’ asked Bachelard. 

‘Yesterday, sir!’ exclaimed Duveyrier. 

Gueulin shook his head. Well, it hadn’t taken her long; she’d made a neat job of it. Trublot suddenly uttered a cry. He had just spotted on the mantelpiece a dirty collar and a damaged cigar. 

‘You mustn't complain,’ he said, laughing, ‘she’s left you a keepsake. That’s something.’ 

Duveyrier, suddenly touched, looked at the collar. Then he murmured: 

‘Twenty-five thousand francs’ worth of furniture; there was twenty-five thousand francs’ worth! Oh, well, it's not that that | regret — no, not that!’ 

‘Won't you have the cigar?’ asked Trublot, interrupting. ‘I will, then, if you don’t mind. It’s got a hole in it but | can stick some cigarette-paper round it.’ 


He lit it with the candle Duveyrier was still holding; then, sliding into a sitting posture against the wall, he said: 
‘I've just got to sit on the floor for a bit; I'm ready to drop!’ 
‘Well,’ asked Duveyrier, ‘can any of you tell me where she might have gone?’ 
Bachelard and Gueulin looked at each other. It was a delicate matter. However, the uncle manfully decided to tell the poor fellow everything — all about Clarisse’s goings-on, her endless affairs, and 
the lovers that at every one of their parties she used to pick up behind his back. No doubt she had gone off with her latest, that big fellow, Payan the mason, whom his townsfolk in the South wanted to 
turn into an artist. Duveyrier listened to these abominable revelations with a look of horror on his face. At last he exclaimed in despair: 
‘There’s no honesty left in this world!’ 
Then, opening his heart, he told them everything he had done for her. He spoke of his kind-heartedness, accused her of having shaken his belief in all that was best in human life, ingenuously hiding 
beneath these sentimental protestations all the disorder of his carnal appetites. Clarisse had become a necessity to him. But he would find her again, just to make her blush at her treachery, so he said, 
and to see if her heart was devoid of all noble feeling. 
‘Don't bother!’ cried Bachelard, secretly delighted at the judge’s misfortune; ‘she'll only make a fool of you again. There’s nothing like virtue, you know. Get yourself some little girl who wouldn't dream 
of playing tricks, and innocent as a newborn child; then there’s no danger, you can sleep in peace.’ 
Trublot, meanwhile, went on smoking with his back against the wall and his legs stretched out, gravely taking his ease. The others had forgotten him. 
‘If you really want, | can get the address for you,’ he said. ‘I know the maid.’ 
Duveyrier turned round, astonished at hearing this voice that seemed to come out of the floor, and when he saw Trublot smoking all that remained of Clarisse, blowing great clouds of smoke in which 
he fancied he saw his twenty-five thousand francs’ worth of furniture evaporating, he cried angrily: 
‘No; she’s unworthy of me! She must beg my forgiveness on her knees!’ 
‘Hullo! here she is, coming back!’ said Gueulin, listening. 
Someone, indeed, was walking in the hall; and a voice cried: ‘Hullo, what’s going on? Is everybody dead?’ And then Octave appeared. The empty rooms and open doors astonished him. But his 
amazement increased when he saw the four men, in the middle of the bare drawing-room, one on the floor and the other three standing up, and lighted only by a single dim candle which the magistrate 
was holding like a church taper. A few words sufficed to explain to him what had occurred. 
‘Impossible!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Didn't they tell you anything downstairs?’ asked Gueulin. 
‘No, nothing at all; the concierge just watched me come upstairs. So she’s gone, has she? I’m not surprised. She had such funny eyes and hair!’ 
He asked for details, and stood talking for a little while, forgetting the sad news of which he was the bearer. Then suddenly he turned towards Duveyrier. 
‘By the way, your wife sent me to fetch you. Your father-in-law’s dying.’ 
‘Oh, is he?’ said Duveyrier simply. 
‘What, old Vabre?’ muttered Bachelard. ‘I’m not surprised.’ 
‘Well, when you get to the end of the line!’ remarked Gueulin philosophically. 
‘Yes, it’s best to kick the bucket,’ added Trublot, busy sticking another cigarette-paper round his cigar. 
The four gentlemen decided at length to quit the deserted apartment. Octave kept saying that he had given his word of honour that he would bring Duveyrier back with him at once, no matter what state 
he was in. The latter carefully closed the door, as if he were leaving behind all his dead affections; but downstairs he was suddenly overcome with shame, and Trublot had to return the key to the 
concierge. Then, in the street, there was a silent exchange of vigorous handshakes; and, as soon as Duveyrier and Octave had driven off in a cab, Bachelard said to Gueulin and to Trublot, as they 
stood there in the deserted street: 
‘Damn it all! | must show her to you!’ 
He had been growing impatient, greatly excited at the despair of that idiot Duveyrier, and bursting with pleasure at his own happiness, due, so he thought, to his own deep cunning. He could no longer 
contain his joy. 
‘You know uncle,’ said Gueulin, ‘if you're only going to take us as far as the door again and then send us away...’ 
‘No, damn it all! You shall see her! I’d like you to. It's nearly midnight but never mind; she can get up if she’s gone to bed. You know, she’s the daughter of a captain - Captain Menu - and she’s got a 
most respectable aunt, born at Villeneuve, near Lille. You can get references at Mardiennes Brothers’, in the Rue Saint-Sulpice. Ah, damn it all! It'll do us good! You'll see what virtue is like!’ 
He took their arms, Gueulin on the right and Trublot on the left, as he hurried along in search of a cab so as to get there quicker. 
Meanwhile, as they drove along Octave briefly described Sir Vabre’s seizure to his companion, without concealing the fact that Madam Duveyrier knew the address in the Rue de la Cerisaie. After a 
while the magistrate asked in a doleful voice: 
‘Do you think she'll forgive me?’ 
Octave said nothing. The cab rolled along in the darkness, lit up every now and then by a ray from a gas-lamp. Just as they were reaching their destination Duveyrier, consumed with anguish, asked 
another question. 
‘The best thing | can do at present is to make it up with my wife; don’t you think so?’ 
‘Perhaps that would be wise,’ said Octave, obliged to make some sort of reply. 
Then Duveyrier felt that he ought to show regret for his father-in-law. A man of great intelligence, he said, with an incredible capacity for work. However, very likely they would be able to pull him through. 
In the Rue de Choiseul they found the street-door open and a small crowd gathered in front of Sir Gourd’s lodge. Julie, on her way to the chemist’s, was denouncing the middle classes who let one 
another die when ill; it was only working-folk, she said, who took each other soup or warm towels when there was sickness. The old fellow might have swallowed his tongue twenty times over, during 
the two hours he had spent agonizing on his bed, without his children once taking the trouble to shove a bit of sugar into his mouth. A hard-hearted lot, said Sir Gourd — folk that could not be stirred for 
anything, and who would have thought themselves disgraced if they had had to give their father an enema. Hippolyte, to cap everything, told them about madam upstairs, and how silly she looked not 
knowing what to do with herself, while the servants ran about doing all they could. But they all fell silent as soon as they saw Duveyrier. 
‘Well?’ he enquired. 
‘The doctor's just putting some mustard-poultices on him,’ said Hippolyte. ‘Oh, | had such a job to find him!’ 
Upstairs, in the drawing-room, Madam Duveyrier came forward to meet them. She had been crying a great deal; her eyes shone beneath their reddened lids. The judge, greatly embarrassed, held out 
his arms and embraced her, murmuring: 
‘My poor Clotilde!’ 
Surprised at this unusual display of affection, she shrank back. Octave had kept behind; but he heard the husband say in a low voice: 
‘Forgive me! Let’s forget our quarrels on this sad occasion. You see, I’ve come back to you for good. Oh, I’ve been well punished!’ 
She made no reply but disengaged herself. Then, resuming before Octave her attitude of a woman who wishes to ignore everything, she said: 
‘| shouldn't have bothered you, darling: | know how urgent that report about the Rue de Provence scandal is. But | was all alone, and | felt you should come. My poor father’s dying. Go in and see him; 
the doctor's there.’ 
When Duveyrier had gone into the next room she walked up to Octave who, so as to appear not to be listening, was standing by the piano. It was still open, and the air from Zémire et Azor lay there as 
they had left it on the desk. He pretended to be studying it. The soft light from the lamp still illuminated only a part of the large room. 
Madam Duveyrier looked at the young man for a moment without speaking, tormented by an anxiety which led her to throw off her usual reserve. 
‘Was he there?’ she asked briefly. 
‘Yes, madam.’ 
‘Then, what is it? What's the matter with him?’ 
‘That person has left him, madam, taking all the furniture with her. | found him in the empty apartment with only a candle!’ 
Clotilde made a gesture of despair. She understood. A look of disgust and discouragement appeared on her handsome face. It was not enough that she had lost her father, it seemed that this misfortune 
was also to serve as a pretext for a reconciliation with her husband! She knew him only too well; he would always be pestering her, now that there was nothing elsewhere to protect her, and, with her 
respect for all duties, she trembled at the thought that she could not refuse to submit to the abominable task. For a moment she looked at the piano. Great tears filled her eyes as she said simply: 
‘Thank you, sir.’ 
Then, in their turn, they both went into Sir Vabre’s bedroom. Duveyrier, looking very pale, was listening to Doctor Juillerat who was explaining something in a low voice. It was a very bad attack of 
apoplexy. The patient might possibly linger until the next day but there was no hope whatever. Clotilde entered just at that moment; she overheard this last statement and sank down into a chair, wiping 
her eyes with her tear-drenched handkerchief that she had nervously twisted into a ball. However, she had strength enough to ask the doctor if her poor father would regain consciousness. The doctor 
had his doubts; and, as if he had divined the motive for the question, he expressed his hope that Sir Vabre had long since put his affairs in order. Duveyrier, whose mental faculties had apparently 
remained behind in the Rue de la Cerisaie, now seemed to wake up. He looked at his wife and then observed that Sir Vabre never confided in anyone; so he knew nothing, except that certain promises 
had been made in favour of their son Gustave, whom his grandfather often spoke of helping as a reward for their having taken him to live with them. At any rate, if there was a will it would be found. 
‘Does the family know what's happened?’ asked Doctor Juillerat. 
‘No,’ murmured Clotilde. ‘It was so sudden. My first thought was to send Sir Mouret for my husband.’ 
Duveyrier gave her another look; now they understood each other. Slowly approaching the bed, he examined Sir Vabre, straight and stiff as a corpse, his rigid features covered in yellow blotches. One 
o'clock struck. The doctor spoke of leaving, as he had tried all the usual remedies and could do nothing more. He would call again early in the morning. He was going off with Octave when Madam 
Duveyrier called the latter back. ‘Let’s wait until tomorrow,’ she said. ‘You can make some excuse to send Bertha to me. I'll call Valerie and they can break the news to my brothers. Poor things! Let 
them sleep in peace tonight! There’s need for no more of us to stay awake.’ She and her husband remained alone with the old man whose death-rattle echoed through the room. 
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WHEN Octave went downstairs the next morning at eight o'clock, he was surprised to find that the whole building knew about Sir Vabre’s seizure of the previous night and of the landlord’s desperate 
condition. No one, however, was concerned about the patient; their sole interest was knowing what he was going to leave behind. 
In their little dining-room the Pichons sat before their cups of chocolate. Jules called Octave in. 
‘| say! What a mess there'll be if he dies like that! There'll be some fun and games. Do you know if he made a will?’ 
Octave, without answering, asked them how they had heard the news. Marie had brought it back from the baker's; in fact it had spread from floor to floor, even to the end of the street, through the 
servants. 
Then, after slapping Lilitte for putting her fingers in the chocolate, Marie said: 
‘And all that money too! If he had only thought of leaving us as many sous as there are five-franc pieces! Not much chance of that, though.’ 
And, as Octave was going, she added: 
‘I've finished your books, Sir Mouret. Do come and fetch them, won't you?’ 
He hurried downstairs, remembering that he had promised Madam Duveyrier that he would send Bertha to her before there was any gossip, when on the third floor he bumped into Campardon. 
‘Well,’ said the latter, ‘so your employer is coming into a fortune. | hear the old boy has got nearly six hundred thousand francs, besides this place. You see, he spent nothing at the Duveyriers’, and he 
had a good bit left out of his Versailles property, without counting the twenty-odd thousand francs from the rents here. It’s a big cake when there are only three to share it.’ 
Still chatting away, he walked downstairs behind Octave. On the second floor they met Madam Juzeur, who had come down to see what her little servant girl, Louise, could be doing all morning, taking 
over an hour to fetch four sous’ worth of milk. She had no difficulty in joining in the conversation, being very well informed. 
‘Nobody seems to know how he arranged his affairs,’ she said in her quiet way. ‘There may be some bother about it.’ 


‘Ah, well,’ said the architect, gaily, ‘| wouldn't mind being in their shoes. It shouldn't take long. Divide it all into three equal parts; each takes his share, and it’s all done.’ 

Madam Juzeur leant over the banisters, and then looked up to make sure that no one was on the stairs. Then, lowering her voice, she said: 

‘And what if they don’t find what they expect? There are rumours...’ 

Campardon opened his eyes wide. Then he shrugged his shoulders. Bah! That was all nonsense. Old Vabre was a miser, who hid his savings in worsted stockings. And so saying he went off, having 
an appointment at Saint-Roch with Father Mauduit. 

‘My wife was complaining about you,’ he said to Octave, looking back after going down three steps. ‘Call in and have a chat with her some time.’ 

Madam Juzeur kept the young man talking for a moment. 

‘And me, too! How you neglect me! | thought you liked me a little bit. When you come, I'll let you taste a liqueur from the West Indies — something quite delicious!’ 

He promised to call in to see her, and then hurried down into the hall. Before reaching the little shop-door under the arch he had to pass a whole group of servants. They were engaged in distributing 
the dying man’s fortune. There was so much for Madam Clotilde, so much for Sir August, and so much for Sir Théophile. Clemence stated the figures boldly; she knew well enough what they were for 
she had them from Hippolyte, who had seen the money in a drawer. Julie, however, disputed them. Lisa told how her first master, an old gentleman, had done her out of her wages by dying without 
even leaving her his dirty linen. Adele, meanwhile, her arms dangling and mouth agape, listened to these tales of inheritance until she imagined huge piles of five-franc pieces toppling over into her lap. 
And in the street Sir Gourd, pompous as ever, was talking to the stationer over the way. For him the landlord was already dead. 

‘What I’m interested in’, he said, ‘is who'll get the house. They'll divide everything — well and good! But what about the house? They can’t cut that up into three.’ 

Octave finally arrived at the shop. The first person he saw, sitting at the cashier's desk, was Madam Josserand, laced, combed, and carefully done up, in full battle dress. Next to her was Bertha, who 
had no doubt come down in a hurry. She looked very excited, and charming in her loosely fitting dressing-gown. But on seeing him they stopped talking. The mother gave him a terrible look. 

‘So, sir,’ she said, ‘this is how you show your attachment to the firm! You take part in the conspiracies of my daughter's enemies!’ 

He tried to defend himself, to explain the facts of the case. But she would not let him speak, accusing him of having spent the night with the Duveyriers, looking for the will so as to insert in it certain 
clauses. When he laughingly asked what possible interest he could have had in doing such a thing, she rejoined: 

‘Your own interest — your own interest! In short, sir, you should have come and told us, since God willed it that you should be a witness of the sad event. To think that but for me, my daughter would 
still have been ignorant of the matter! Yes, they would have robbed her if | hadn’t rushed downstairs the moment | heard the news. Eh, what? Your interest; yes, your interest, sir! Who knows? Although 
Madam Duveyrier has lost her looks, there are some people, not over-particular, who might find her all right!’ 

‘Oh, mammal!’ said Bertha, ‘Clotilde, who is so virtuous!’ 

Madam Josserand shrugged her shoulders in pity. ‘Pooh! you know very well that people will do anything for money!’ 

Octave was obliged to tell them all the particulars of the seizure. They exchanged glances. Obviously, to use the mother’s phrase, there had been manoeuvres. It was really too considerate of Clotilde 
to wish to spare her family any distress! However, they let the young man go about his work, though they still had their doubts as to his conduct in the matter. And they continued their animated 
discussion. 

‘Who will pay the fifty thousand francs agreed in the contract?’ asked Madam Josserand. ‘Once he’s buried, we won't see a thing.’ 

‘Oh, the fifty thousand francs!’ murmured Bertha, embarrassed. ‘You know that he only agreed, as you did, to pay ten thousand francs every six months. The time isn’t up yet; we'd better wait.’ 

‘Wait? Oh, yes! Wait until he comes to life again and brings them to you personally, | suppose? You great ninny, you want to be robbed, do you? No, no! You must claim them at once from the estate. 
As for us, we're still alive, thank God, and we don’t know whether we'll pay or not; but he’s dead, and so he’s got to pay.’ 

She made her daughter swear not to give in, for she herself was not going to be made a fool of by anybody. While working herself slowly into a frenzy, every now and again she strained her ears in an 
attempt to hear what was going on overhead on the first floor, at the Duveyriers’. The old man’s bedroom was just above her. As soon as she told him what had happened, August had gone upstairs to 
his father. But that did not pacify her; she wanted to be there herself, and imagined all sorts of intricate schemes. 

‘You go up, too!’ she cried at last, in a heartfelt outburst. ‘August is too weak; I’m sure they'll trick him again.’ 

So Bertha went upstairs. Octave, who was arranging the window-display, had listened to what they had said. When he saw that he was alone with Madam Josserand and that she was moving towards 
the door, he asked her whether it would not be the proper thing to close the shop, hoping to get a day’s holiday. 

‘Whatever for?’ she asked. ‘Wait until he’s dead. It’s not worth losing a day's business.’ 

Then, as he was folding a remnant of crimson silk, she added, in order to soften the harshness of her words: 

‘But | think, perhaps, you'd better not put anything red in the window.’ 

On the first floor Bertha found August with his father. The room had not changed since the evening before: it was still damp, silent, and filled with the same noise of long, difficult breathing. The old man 
lay on the bed completely rigid, having lost all feeling and movement. The oak box, full of tickets, still lay on the table; none of the furniture seemed to have been moved, nor a drawer to have been 
opened. The Duveyriers looked more exhausted, however, worn out by a sleepless night; their eyelids twitched nervously; something was clearly troubling them. As early as seven o’clock they had 
sent Hippolyte to fetch their son Gustave from the Lycée Bonaparte, and the lad, a thin, precocious boy of sixteen, was there, bewildered by this unexpected holiday which was to be spent at the 
bedside of a dying man. 

‘Oh, my dear, what a terrible blow!’ said Clotilde, as she went up to embrace Bertha. 

‘Why didn’t you tell us?’ replied the latter, with her mother’s sour pout. ‘We were there to help you to bear it.’ 

August, with a look, begged her to be silent. The moment for quarrelling had not yet come. They could afford to wait. Doctor Juillerat, who had already been once, was to pay a second visit but he could 
still give no hope: the patient would not live out the day. August was explaining this to his wife when Théophile and Valerie arrived. Clotilde at once came forward, saying again, as she embraced 
Valerie: 

‘What a terrible blow, my dear!’ 

But Théophile could not contain his anger. 

‘So now’, he said, without even lowering his voice, ‘it seems that, when one’s father is dying, one has to hear of it through the coal-merchant! | suppose you needed time to go through his pockets!’ 
Duveyrier stood up indignantly. But Clotilde motioned him aside while, speaking in a low voice, she answered her brother. 

‘You awful man! Isn’t even our father’s death-agony sacred to you? Look at him; look at your handiwork; it’s you, yes! you who brought on the attack by refusing to pay the rent you were owing.’ 
Valerie burst out laughing. 

‘Really now, you can’t be serious!’ she said. 

‘What? Not serious?’ rejoined Clotilde contemptuously. ‘You know how much he liked collecting his rents. If you’d wanted to kill him you couldn’t have done it better.’ 

Tempers ran high as they accused each other of wanting to get hold of the inheritance; August, sullen and impassive as ever, called them to order. 

‘That's enough! There’s plenty of time for that. It's not decent at a time like this!’ 

The others, admitting the justice of this remark, stationed themselves round the bed. There was a deep silence, broken only by the death-rattle. Bertha and August stood at the foot of the bed; Valerie 
and Théophile, having come in last, had been obliged to remain at a distance, near the table; Clotilde sat at the head of the bed, with her husband behind her, while close up to the edge of the mattresses 
she had pushed her son Gustave, whom the old man adored. They now all looked at each other without uttering a word. But their shining eyes and tight lips spoke of hidden thoughts, and of all the 
anxiety and rancour which filled the minds of these would-be inheritors as they sat there, pale-faced and heavy-eyed. The two young couples were particularly furious at the sight of the schoolboy close 
to the bed, for, obviously, the Duveyriers were counting on Gustave’s presence to influence his grandfather in their favour if he regained consciousness. 

This manoeuvre, however, was proof that no will existed; and the Vabres furtively glanced at the old iron safe which their father had brought from Versailles and had had fixed in a corner of his room. 
He had a mania for keeping all kinds of things in it. No doubt the Duveyriers had wasted no time in ransacking this safe during the night. Théophile thought of setting a trap for them, to make them 
speak. 

‘| say,’ he whispered at last in the judge’s ear, ‘suppose we send for the notary? Papa may want to make some alteration to his will.’ 

At first Duveyrier did not hear. As he found the waiting extremely tedious, all through the night his thoughts had gone back to Clarisse. Decidedly the wisest plan would be to make it up with his wife. 
And yet the other woman was so funny when she threw her chemise over her head like a little street urchin, and, as he gazed dreamily at the dying man, it was she he saw in his mind’s eye, and he 
would have given anything just to enjoy her again, even if it were but once. Théophile had to repeat his question. 

‘l asked Sir Renaudin,’ replied the judge, in bewilderment. ‘There’s no will.’ 

‘Not even here?’ 

‘Neither here nor at the notary’s.’ 

Théophile looked at August. It was clear, wasn’t it? The Duveyriers must have gone through the drawers. Clotilde saw the look, and felt annoyed with her husband. What was the matter with him? Had 
grief robbed him of his senses? She added: 

‘Papa has no doubt done things properly. Heaven knows, we'll hear about it all very soon!’ 

She began to weep. At the sight of her grief, Valerie and Bertha started sobbing gently too. Théophile went back on tiptoe to his chair. He had found out what he wanted to know. Certainly, if his father 
regained consciousness he would not allow the Duveyriers to use their brat of a son to turn things to their advantage. But as he sat down he saw his brother August wiping his eyes, and that affected 
him so much that he became tearful in his turn. The idea of death took hold of him; perhaps he would die in a similar manner; it was awful. Thus the whole family dissolved in tears. Gustave was the 
only one who could not weep. He was alarmed by it all and looked at the floor, breathing in time with the dying man’s death-rattle in order to have something to do, just as in their gymnastic lessons he 
and his fellow-pupils were made to keep step. 

Meanwhile the hours slipped past. At eleven o'clock they were distracted when Doctor Juillerat again appeared. The patient was sinking; it was now doubtful whether he would be able to recognize his 
children before he died. Then the sobbing started again, when Clémence showed in Father Mauduit. Clotilde, rising to meet him, was the first to receive his commiserations. He seemed deeply affected 
by this family misfortune, and gave to each a word of encouragement. Then, with much tact, he spoke of the rites of religion, hinting that this soul should not be allowed to pass away without the succour 
of the Church. 

‘| thought of that,’ murmured Clotilde. 

But Théophile raised objections. Their father was not at all religious; at one time he had held very advanced views, for he read Voltaire. It would be better to do nothing, as they could not consult him. 
In the heat of the argument he even remarked: 

‘It's as if you were to administer the sacrament to a piece of furniture.’ 

The three women compelled him to stop. They were all overcome by emotion, declared that the priest was right, and made excuses for not having sent for him because of the confusion created by this 
sad event. Had Sir Vabre been able to speak he would certainly have consented, for he always liked to oblige other people. Moreover, the entire responsibility was theirs. 

‘If only for the neighbours,’ said Clotilde, ‘it ought to be done.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Father Mauduit, who strongly approved of this remark. ‘A man in your father’s position should set a good example.’ 

August had no opinion. But Duveyrier, roused from his musings about Clarisse, whose method of putting on her stockings with one leg in the air was just occupying his thoughts, strongly urged the 
administration of the sacraments. They were absolutely necessary, and no member of his family should die without them. Doctor Juillerat, who had discreetly stood aside, not even showing his 
freethinker’s disdain, then went up to the priest and whispered familiarly, as to a colleague whom he often met on occasions of this kind: 

‘Be quick; there’s no time to lose.’ 

The priest hurried away, saying that he would bring the sacrament and the extreme unction so as to be prepared for any emergency. Then Théophile, obstinate as ever, muttered: 

‘Oh, yes; so now they force the dying to take the sacrament in spite of themselves!’ 

Suddenly they were all greatly startled. On going back to her place Clotilde had found the dying man with his eyes wide open. She could not suppress a faint cry. They all rushed to the bedside, and 
the old man’s gaze slowly wandered from one to the other, his head remaining motionless. Doctor Juillerat, looking very surprised, bent over his patient to watch this final crisis. 

‘Father, it's us. Can you recognize us?’ asked Clotilde. 


Sir Vabre stared at her; then his lips moved but they uttered no sound. They all pushed each other aside in their eagerness to catch his last word. Valerie, at the rear, was obliged to stand on tiptoe, 
and said bitterly: 

‘You're suffocating him. Stand back! If he wanted anything no one would know what it was.’ 

So the others had to stand back. Sir Vabre’s eyes were, indeed, wandering round the room. 

‘He wants something, that's certain,’ murmured Bertha. 

‘Here’s Gustave,’ said Clotilde. ‘You can see him, can’t you? He’s come from school to kiss you. Kiss your grandfather, my boy.’ 

As the lad recoiled in dismay she pushed him forward, waiting for a smile to light up the dying man’s distorted features. But August, following the direction of his eyes, declared that he was looking at 
the table. No doubt he wanted to write. This caused great excitement, and everyone hastened to bring the table close to the bedside, and to fetch some paper, an ink-stand, and a pen. Then they raised 
him, propping him up with three pillows. The doctor authorized all this by a simple blink of the eyes. 

‘Give him the pen,’ said Clotilde, trembling, still holding Gustave out towards him. 

Then there was a solemn silence. Crowding round the bed, the family waited anxiously. Sir Vabre, who did not seem to recognize anyone, had let the pen slip through his fingers. For a moment his 
eyes wandered across the table, on which there was the oak box full of tickets. Then, sliding off the pillows, he fell forward like a bundle of rags and, stretching out his arm in a supreme effort, he thrust 
his hand into the box and began dabbling about in the tickets like a baby delighted at being able to play with something dirty. He beamed, and tried to speak but could only stammer out one syllable 
over and over again, one of those monosyllabic cries into which babies in swaddling-clothes can put a whole host of feelings. 

‘Ga-ga-ga-ga-’ 

It was to his life’s work, his great statistical study, that he was saying goodbye. Suddenly his head rolled forward. He was dead. 

‘| feared as much,’ murmured the doctor, who, seeing the general bewilderment, carefully straightened the dead man’s limbs and closed his eyes. 

Was it possible? August had taken away the table, and all remained chilled and mute. Soon they broke into sobs. Well, since all hope of recovery was gone, they would soon be engaged in sharing out 
the inheritance. Clotilde, after hastily sending Gustave away to spare him so harrowing a spectacle, wept uncontrollably, leaning her head on Bertha’s shoulder. Bertha and Valerie were also sobbing. 
Théophile and August, at the window, kept rubbing their eyes. But Duveyrier’s grief seemed the most inconsolable of all, as he stifled loud sobs with his handkerchief. No, he really could not live without 
Clarisse; he would rather die at once, like Vabre; and the loss of his mistress, coming in the midst of all this mourning, gave immense bitterness to his grief. 

‘Madam,’ announced Clémence, ‘the holy sacraments.’ 

Father Mauduit appeared on the threshold. Behind his back appeared the inquisitive face of a choirboy. Seeing them all sobbing, the priest glanced questioningly at the doctor, who held out his arms 
as if to say that it was not his fault. Then, after mumbling a few prayers, the priest withdrew in embarrassment, taking the sacraments with him. 

‘That's a bad sign,’ said Clemence to the other servants, who were standing in a group by the door of the anteroom. ‘The sacraments are not to be brought for nothing. You'll see if they’re not back in 
the house within a year!’ 

Sir Vabre’s funeral did not take place for two days. All the same, on the circulars announcing his death Duveyrier had inserted the words, ‘Provided with the Holy Sacraments of the Church’. As the 
shop was closed, Octave found himself at liberty. He was delighted at getting such a holiday, since for a long while he had wanted to rearrange his room, move the furniture, and put his books together 
in a little bookcase he had picked up second-hand. He had risen earlier than usual, and had just finished his alterations, at about eight o’clock on the morning of the funeral, when Marie knocked at the 
door. She had brought back his books. 

‘Since you won't come and fetch them,’ she said, ‘I’m returning them myself.’ 

But, blushing, she refused to come in, shocked at the idea of being in a young man’s room. Their intimacy, however, had completely ceased in the most natural manner possible, as he had stopped 
running after her. But she was as affectionate as ever, always greeting him with a smile when they met. 

Octave was in high spirits that moming, and began to tease her. 

‘So Jules won't let you come to my room?’ he kept saying. ‘How are you getting on with Jules now? Is he nice to you? You know what | mean. Now, tell me.’ 

She laughed, not being the least shocked. 

‘Well, when you take him out you treat him to vermouth, and tell him things that make him come home half-crazy. Oh, he’s much too nice to me! You know, | don’t want him to be that nice! But I'd rather 
it happened at home than elsewhere, I’m sure of that!’ 

She became serious again, and added: ‘Here’s your Balzac; | couldn't finish it. It’s too sad; he only writes about unpleasant things, that gentleman.’ 

She asked him to give her some stories in which there was plenty of love, adventure, and travel in foreign lands. Then she talked about the funeral. She would go to the church, and Jules would continue 
to the cemetery. She had never been frightened of corpses; at the age of twelve she had sat up all night with an uncle and aunt who had died of the same fever. Jules, on the other hand, hated talking 
about dead people, so much so that he had actually forbidden her, the day before, to mention the landlord lying on his back downstairs. But she could find no other subject for conversation, neither 
could he; so that, as each hour passed, they barely exchanged a dozen words, and did nothing else but think of the poor, deceased gentleman. It was becoming tiresome and, for Jules’s sake, she 
would be glad when they took him away. Happy at being able to talk freely about it, she satisfied her urge, overwhelming Octave with questions. Had he seen him? Did he look different? Was it true 
that something horrible had happened as he was being put into his coffin? Were his relatives ripping up all the mattresses and ransacking everything? It wasn’t surprising that there were so many 
rumours going around, in a house overrun by servants! Death always obsessed everyone. 

‘You're giving me another Balzac,’ she said, looking over the fresh batch of books he was lending her. ‘No, take it back; his stories are too much like real life!’ 

As she held the volume out to him he caught hold of her wrist and tried to pull her into the room. She amused him with her curiosity about death; she suddenly seemed to him droll, full of life, desirable. 
But she understood his intention and blushed deeply. Freeing herself from his grasp she hurried away, saying: 

‘Thank you, Sir Mouret; we'll see each other, no doubt, at the funeral.’ 

When Octave was dressed he remembered his promise to go and see Madam Campardon. He had two whole hours to fill, as the funeral was fixed for eleven o'clock, and he thought of using the 
morning to make a few calls in the house. Rose received him in bed; he apologized for disturbing her but she herself called him into her room. They saw so little of him, and she was so pleased to have 
someone to talk to! 

‘Ah, my dear boy,’ she cried suddenly, ‘I should be the one lying down there, nailed up between four planks!’ 

Yes, the landlord was very lucky; he had done with existence! Octave, surprised to find her a prey to such melancholy, asked her if she felt worse. 

‘No, thank you. It’s always the same thing, only there are times when | feel I've had enough. Achille has had to put up a bed in his workroom, because it annoyed me when he moved about at night. 
And we've managed to persuade Gasparine to leave the shop. I’m so grateful to her for that, she looks after me so well! Ah, | couldn't go on living if | wasn’t surrounded by so much affection and 
kindness!’ 

Just then Gasparine, with her submissive air of poor relation turned servant, brought in the coffee. Helping Rose to sit up, she propped her against some cushions and gave her the coffee on a little 
tray covered with a napkin. Rose, sitting in her embroidered jacket in the midst of the lace-edged linen, ate with a hearty appetite. She looked so fresh, younger than ever, and very pretty with her white 
skin and little blonde curls. 

‘Oh, my stomach’s all right; there’s nothing wrong with my stomach,’ she kept saying, as she soaked her slices of bread and butter. 

Two tears dropped into the coffee. Then Gasparine chided her: 

‘If you cry, I'll call Achille. Aren't you satisfied, sitting there like a queen on a throne?’ 

When Madam Campardon had finished and again found herself alone with Octave, she became quite consoled. Coquettishly, she again began to talk about death but with the languid gaiety of a woman 
whiling away a whole morning in the warmth of her bed. Well, she would have to go too, when her turn came; but they were right, she was not unhappy, and could go on living, because they saved her 
from all the main worries of life. And she rambled on in her selfish, sexless-idol manner. 

Then, as the young man rose to leave, she said: 

‘Now, do come more often, won't you? Go and enjoy yourself; don’t let the funeral make you too sad. One dies a little every day. The thing is to get used to it.’ 

On the same floor, Louise, the little maid at Madam Juzeur’s, let Octave in. She took him into the drawing-room, looked at him for a moment, laughed in her bewildered sort of way, and at last said that 
her mistress had nearly finished dressing. Madam Juzeur appeared almost at once; she was dressed in black, and in this mourning garb she seemed gentler and more refined than ever. 

‘| was sure you'd come this morning,’ she sighed wearily. ‘I kept dreaming about you all night long. Quite impossible to sleep, you know, with that corpse in the house!’ 

She confessed that she had got up three times in the night to look under the furniture. 

‘You should have called me,’ said the young man, gallantly. ‘Two in a bed are never afraid.’ 

She assumed a charming air of shame. 

‘Don't say that sort of thing; it’s naughty!’ 

She held her hand over his lips. He was thus obliged to kiss it. Then she spread out her fingers, laughing as if she were being tickled. Excited by this game, he sought to push matters further. He caught 
her in his arms and pressed her to his chest, without her offering any resistance. Then he whispered: 

‘Come now, why won't you?’ 

‘Oh, in any case, not today!’ 

‘Why not today?’ 

‘What, with that corpse downstairs? No, no, it’s impossible!’ 

He held her tighter and she began to yield. Their warm breaths mingled. 

‘When will you, then? Tomorrow?’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘But you're quite free; your husband behaved so badly that you owe him nothing.’ 

He grabbed hold of her but she, in her supple way, slipped from him. Then, putting her arms round him, she held him tightly so that he could not move, and murmured caressingly: 

‘Anything you like except that! Do you understand me! Not that, never, never! I'd rather die! It’s the way | think, that’s all. I've sworn to Heaven | wouldn't but there’s no need to know anything about 
that. So you’re just like other men, who are never satisfied as long as they're refused anything. But I’m very fond of you. Anything you like but not that, my sweetheart!’ 

She allowed him to caress her in the warmest, most intimate way, only repulsing him by a sudden nervous reaction when he attempted to perform the one forbidden act. Her obstinacy had in it a sort 
of Jesuitical reserve, a fear of the confessional, a conviction of pardon for petty sins, while so gross a one might cause too much trouble with her spiritual pastor. Then there were other unavowed 
sentiments, a blending of honour and self-esteem, the coquetry of always having an advantage over men by never satisfying them, together with a shrewd personal enjoyment of being showered with 
kisses without having to endure the final act of male gratification. She preferred it that way, and was quite resolute about it. No man could flatter himself that he had had her since her husband's cowardly 
desertion. She was a virtuous woman. 

‘No, sir, not one! Ah, | can hold my head up, | can! How many unfortunate women in my position would have gone wrong!’ 

She gently pushed him aside and rose from the sofa. 

‘Please leave me. That corpse downstairs really bothers me. The whole house seems to smell of it!’ 

Meanwhile, the time for the funeral was approaching. She wanted to get to the church before they started, so as not to see all the funeral trappings. But, as she was walking to the door with him, she 
suddenly remembered telling him about her liqueur from the West Indies. So she made him come back, and fetched the bottle and two glasses. It was creamy and very sweet, with a scent of flowers. 
When she had drunk it, a sort of girlish greediness brought a look of languid rapture to her face. She could have lived on sugar; vanilla-and rose-scented sweets troubled her senses as greatly as a 
lover's caress. 

‘That'll keep us going,’ she said. 

When he kissed her on the mouth in the anteroom, she shut her eyes. Their sugary lips seemed to melt like bon-bons. 


It was nearly eleven o'clock. The coffin was still upstairs, for the undertaker’s men, after wasting their time at a neighbouring wineshop, were taking ages putting up the hangings. Out of curiosity, Octave 
went to have a look. The porch was already closed at the back by a large black curtain but the men had still to fix the hangings over the door. On the pavement outside a group of servants were 
gossiping as they gazed up at the building, while Hippolyte, in deep mourning, hurried on the work with a dignified air. 

‘Yes, madam,’ Lisa was saying to a desiccated-looking woman, a widow, who had been in Valerie’s service for a week, ‘it's done her no good at all. The whole neighbourhood knows all about it. To 
make sure of her share of the old man’s money she got a butcher in the Rue Sainte-Anne to give her that child, because her husband looked as if he was going to cave in any minute. But her husband’s 
still alive and the old boy’s gone. A lot of good she’s done herself with her dirty brat!’ 

The widow nodded in disgust. 

‘Serves her right!’ she answered. ‘Her foul tricks have done her no good. I’m not going to stay! | gave her a week’s notice this morning. | found that little bugger Camille shitting in my kitchen!’ 

Just then Julie came downstairs to give Hippolyte an order. Lisa ran to question her and then, after a few moments’ conversation, rejoined Valerie’s servant. 

‘It's a complete mess,’ she said; ‘nobody knows what's going on. | reckon your mistress needn't have got herself a kid; she could have waited for her husband to kick the bucket after all, because it 
seems they're still hunting for the old boy’s money. The cook says they've got faces like thunder in there — as if they'll come to blows before the evening’s out.’ 

Adele now arrived, with four sous’ worth of butter under her apron, Madam Josserand having ordered her never to show any food she went to fetch. Lisa wanted to see what she was carrying, and then 
scolded her for being such a fool. Whoever heard of anyone being sent to fetch four sous’ worth of butter! She would have made those skinflints feed her better, or else she would have fed herself 
before they got anything; yes, she would have eaten the butter, the sugar, the meat, everything! For some time the other servants had thus been inciting Adele to rebel. She was gradually becoming 
perverted. She broke off a corner of the butter and ate it up without any bread, to show the others how little she cared. 

‘Shall we go up?’ she said. 

‘No,’ replied the widow, ‘I want to see him brought down. I’ve put off doing an errand for that.’ 

‘So have |,’ added Lisa. ‘They say he weighs a ton. If they drop him on their beautiful staircase it'll do it quite some damage, eh?’ 

‘Well, I'm going up, I'd rather not see him,’ said Adele. ‘I don’t want to dream again, like | did last night, that he was pulling me out of bed by the heels and saying all sorts of nasty things to me about 
making a mess.’ 

She went off amid the laughter of her two companions. All night long Adele’s nightmare had been a source of merriment on the servants’ floor. The maidservants, moreover, in order not to be alone, 
had left their doors open that had provoked a waggish coachman into pretending to be a ghost, and little screams and stifled laughter could be heard all along the passage until daylight. Biting her lips, 
Lisa declared that she would never forget it. That was great fun and no mistake! 

But Hippolyte’s angry voice brought their attention back to the hangings. Oblivious of his dignity, he was shouting out: 

‘You drunken fool! You're putting it on the wrong way!’ 

It was true, the worker was about to hook the escutcheon bearing the deceased’s monogram upside down. The black hangings, edged with silver lace, were now fixed, and only a few curtain-rests 
remained to be put up when a cart, laden with some poor person’s possessions, appeared at the door. A young lad was pulling it along, while a tall, pale girl followed, helping to push it from behind. Sir 
Gourd, who was talking to his friend the stationer opposite, rushed forward, forgetting his grand state of mourning, and exclaimed: 

‘Now, then! Now, then! What's he after? Can’t you see, you silly fool?’ 

The tall girl interrupted him. 

‘I'm the new lodger, sir. These are my things.’ 

‘Impossible! Come tomorrow!’ cried the concierge in a fury. 

She looked at him and then at the funeral hangings, as if in a daze. The door, shrouded in black, clearly bewildered her. But, recovering herself, she explained that she could not very well leave her 
furniture out in the street. Then Sir Gourd began to bully her. 

‘You're the boot-stitcher, aren’t you? You've taken the little room at the top? Another case of the landlord’s obstinacy! Just for the sake of a hundred and thirty francs, and after all the bother we had 
with the carpenter! He promised me, too, that he would never let rooms to working-people any more. And now, damn it! the whole thing’s going to begin again, and this time with a woman!’ 

Then he remembered that Sir Vabre was dead. 

‘Yes, you may look. The landlord’s just died, and if it had happened a week ago you wouldn't be here; that’s for sure. Come on, hurry up, before they bring him down!’ 

In his exasperation he gave the cart a shove, pushing it through the hangings that opened and then slowly closed again. The tall, pale girl disappeared behind the mass of black drapery. 

‘She’s come at a good time!’ said Lisa. ‘It's not much fun to do your shifting while a funeral’s going on! If I'd been here I’d have let the old bugger have it!’ 

But she fell silent as she saw Sir Gourd reappear, for he was the terror of the servants. His ill-humour was due to the fact that, as people said, the house would fall to Sir Théophile and his wife. He 
would willingly have given a hundred francs out of his own pocket, he said, to have Sir Duveyrier as landlord; he, at least, was a judge. This was what he was explaining to the stationer. Meanwhile 
people were beginning to come downstairs. Madam Juzeur passed by and smiled at Octave, who had met Trublot outside on the pavement. Then Marie reappeared, and stood watching them placing 
the trestles for the coffin. 

‘The people on the second floor are really extraordinary,’ remarked Sir Gourd as he looked up at their closed shutters. 

‘You'd almost think they go out of their way to avoid behaving like everybody else. Yes, they went off on a trip three days ago.’ 

At this moment Lisa hid behind her friend the widow, on catching sight of Gasparine, who was bringing a wreath of violets, a delicate gesture on the part of the architect who wanted to keep on good 
terms with the Duveyriers. 

‘| say!’ exclaimed the stationer, ‘the other Madam Campardon can doll herself up, can’t she?’ 

He called her thus, innocently, by the name given to her by all the neighbouring tradespeople. Lisa stifled a laugh. Then suddenly the servants discovered that the coffin had been brought down that 
caused great disappointment. How silly, too, to have stood all that while in the street, looking at the black curtains! They quickly went back into the house just as the coffin, carried by four men, was 
being brought out of the hall. The hangings darkened the porch, and at the back could be seen the pale daylight of the courtyard that had been scrubbed that morning. Little Louise, who had followed 
Madam Juzeur, stood on tiptoe, wide-eyed and pale with curiosity. The coffin-bearers stopped and gasped for breath at the foot of the staircase that, with its gilding and sham marble, wore an air of 
frigid pomp in the faint light that fell from the ground-glass windows. 

‘There he goes, without his quarter's rent!’ muttered Lisa, with the spiteful wit of a landlord-hating Parisienne. 

Madam Gourd, whose bad legs had kept her glued to her armchair, now rose with difficulty. As she could not get as far as the church, Sir Gourd had instructed her not to let the landlord go past their 
lodge without greeting him. It behoved her to do this. She came as far as the door in a black cap, and as the coffin passed she curtsied. 

During the service at Saint-Roch Doctor Juillerat ostentatiously remained outside the church. There was, moreover, a great crowd, and several of the men preferred to stay in a group on the steps. It 
was very mild — a glorious June day. Since they could not smoke, they talked politics. The main door was left open, and at intervals bursts of organ music issued from the church that was all hung with 
black and ablaze with tapers. 

‘Did you know that Sir Thiers is going to stand for our district next year?’ asked Léon Josserand, in his grave way. 

‘Oh! is he?’ replied the doctor. ‘Of course, you, being a Republican, won't vote for him, will you?’ 

The young man, whose Radical opinions had become milder under Madam Dambreville’s influence, drily answered: 

‘Why not? He’s the avowed enemy of the Empire.’ 

A heated discussion ensued. Léon spoke of tactics, while Doctor Juillerat stuck to principles. The bourgeoisie, he maintained, had had their day; they were just an obstacle on the path of the Revolution, 
and now that they had become wealthy they opposed progress more stubbomly and blindly than the old nobility. 

‘You're afraid of everything; no sooner do you believe yourself threatened than you become totally reactionary!’ 

Suddenly Campardon interjected angrily: 

‘l, sir, was once a Jacobin and an atheist like yourself. But thank Heaven, | came to my senses. | certainly wouldn't vote for your Sir Thiers - he’s muddle-headed, full of mad ideas!’ 

However, all the Liberals present - Sir Josserand, Octave, even Trublot, who was quite indifferent to the whole matter - declared that they would vote for Sir Thiers. The official candidate, Sir Dewinck, 
was a successful chocolate manufacturer from the Rue Saint-Honoré, whom they could not take at all seriously. This same Dewinck did not even have the support of the clergy, who felt uneasy at his 
relations with the Tuileries. Campardon, wholly on the side of the Church, said nothing at the mention of his name. Then he suddenly exclaimed: ‘Listen! The bullet that wounded your Garibaldi in the 
foot should have got him in the heart!’ 

And to avoid being seen any longer in such company he went into the church, where Father Mauduit’s harsh voice could be heard in counterpoint to the lamentations of the choir. 

‘He virtually lives there now,’ muttered the doctor, shrugging his shoulders. ‘We ought to get rid of all that nonsense!’ 

He felt most strongly about the Roman question. Then, as Léon reminded them that the Cabinet Minister had told the Senate that the Empire had sprung from the Revolution precisely in order to keep 
the forces of revolution in check, they again began to talk about the coming elections. All agreed that it was necessary to teach the Emperor a lesson; but they were beginning to feel anxious — divided 
in their opinions about the various candidates, whose very names conjured up nightmarish visions of the Terror. Close by, Sir Gourd, as neatly dressed as a diplomat, listened with utter contempt to 
what they were saying. He believed in the powers that be — pure and simple. 

The service was drawing to a close. A long melancholy wail from the depths of the church silenced them. 

‘Requiescat in pace.’ 

‘Amen!’ 

At the Pére Lachaise Cemetery, as the coffin was being lowered into the grave, Trublot, still arm-in-arm with Octave, saw him exchange another smile with Madam Juzeur. 

‘Ah, yes!’ he murmured; ‘the little woman who's terribly unhappy. “Anything-you-like-except-that!”” 

Octave started. What? Had Trublot tried it on too? Then, with a gesture of disdain, the latter explained that he had not but a friend of his had. And lots of others, who went in for that sort of thing. 
‘Excuse me,’ he added; ‘now that the old boy’s been stowed away | must go and tell Duveyrier about a job | had to do for him.’ 

The relatives, silent and doleful, were now departing. Then Trublot, detaining Duveyrier, told him that he had seen Clarisse’s maid but could not find out the address, as the maid had left the day before 
Clarisse moved out after a terrible row. Thus the last ray of hope vanished, and Duveyrier, burying his face in his handkerchief, rejoined the other mourners. 

That evening quarrelling began. The family had made a disastrous discovery. With that sceptical carelessness that notaries sometimes display, Sir Vabre had left no will. Cupboards and drawers were 
searched in vain, the worst of it being that not a sou of the hoped-for six or seven hundred thousand francs was to be found, neither in the shape of money, title-deeds, nor shares. All that they found 
was the sum of seven hundred and thirty-four francs, in tensou pieces — the hidden store of a senile old man. Moreover, there were undeniable traces - a notebook filled with figures, letters from 
stockbrokers — which revealed to his relatives, livid with rage, the old man’s secret vice, an ungovernable passion for gambling, an inept, mad craving for stock-jobbing that he hid behind his innocent 
mania for compiling his masterpiece of statistical research. Everything had been sacrified: his Versailles savings, his house-rents, even the money squeezed out of his children. In recent years he had 
even mortgaged the house for a hundred and fifty thousand francs, at three different periods. The family, dumbfounded, stood before the fabulous safe in which they believed the fortune was locked 
up. All that it contained, however, was a lot of odds and ends - scraps picked up about the house, bits of old iron and glass, tags of ribbon, and broken toys stolen long ago when Gustave was a baby. 
Violent recriminations broke out. They called the old man a swindler; it was scandalous to fritter away his money in this way, like a sly rogue who does not care a damn for anybody and who acts out 
his infamous comedy so as to get people to pet and coddle him. The Duveyriers were inconsolable at having boarded him for twelve years without once asking him for the eighty thousand francs of 
Clotilde’s dowry, of which they had only received ten thousand. But it was still ten thousand francs, Théophile angrily remarked. He had not yet had a sou of the fifty thousand francs promised at the 
time of his marriage. August, however, complained more bitterly, reproaching his brother with having at least been able to pocket the interest on that sum for three months, whereas he would never see 
a centime of the fifty thousand francs specified in his contract. Then Bertha, egged on by her mother, made a number of unpleasant remarks, and appeared to be highly indignant at having become 
connected with a dishonest family, while Valerie, bemoaning the rent she had continued paying for so long through fear of being disinherited, could not accept the discovery at all, regretting the money 
as though it had been used for immoral purposes to promote debauchery. 

For a whole fortnight these matters were excitedly discussed by the whole house. Finally it became clear that all that remained was the building, valued at three hundred thousand francs. When the 
mortgage had been paid off, there would be about half that sum to divide between Sir Vabre’s three children. Fifty thousand francs apiece: a meagre consolation but one with which they would have to 


be content. Théophile and August had already decided what to do with their shares. It was agreed that the building should be sold. Duveyrier took charge, in his wife’s name, of all arrangements. First 
of all he persuaded the two brothers not to have a public auction; if they were willing, the sale could take place at his notary’s, Master Renaudin, a man whose integrity he could vouch for. Then, acting 
on the notary’s advice, he discreetly suggested to them that it would be best to put up the house at a low figure, only a hundred and forty thousand francs. This was a very sly move, for it would bring 
crowds of people to the sale; the bids would mount rapidly, and they would realise far more than they expected. Théophile and August chuckled in happy anticipation. However, on the day of the sale, 
after five or six bids, Master Renaudin abruptly knocked the house down to Duveyrier for a hundred and forty thousand francs. There was not even enough to pay off the mortgage! It was the final blow. 
No one ever knew the details of the terrible scene which took place at the Duveyriers’ that evening. The house’s solemn walls muffled the shouting. Théphile undoubtedly denounced his brother-in-law 
as a scoundrel, openly accusing him of having bribed the notary by promising to appoint him a justice of the peace. As for August, he simply talked of the assize court, where he wished to drag Master 
Renaudin, whose roguery was the talk of the neighbourhood. But it never transpired how these good people, as rumour had it, finally fell to blows; their parting words on the threshold were overheard 
- words that had a most unpleasant ring amid the austere decorum of the staircase. 
‘You rotten scoundrel!’ cried August. ‘You sentence people to penal servitude who have not done half as much!’ 
Théophile, who came out last, held on to the door as, half choked by fury and a fit of coughing, he yelled: 
‘Thief! Thief! Yes, thief! And you too Clotilde, do you hear? You're a thief!’ 
Then he slammed the door so violently that all the others shook. Sir Gourd, who was listening, grew alarmed. He stared up at the different floors but all he could see was Madam Juzeur’s delicate 
profile. With back bent he returned on tiptoe to his room, where he resumed his dignified demeanour. One could deny having heard anything at all. He was delighted, having decided to side with the 
new landlord. 
A few days later there was a reconciliation between August and his sister. The whole house was most surprised. Octave had been seen going to the Duveyriers’. The judge, ill at ease, had decided to 
charge no rent for the ground-floor shop for five years, thus shutting one of the inheritors’ mouths. When Théophile heard this he went downstairs with his wife and made another scene. So he, too, 
had sold himself, and had joined the gang of thieves! However, Madam Josserand happened to be in the shop and she soon shut him up. She frankly advised Valerie not to sell herself any more than 
her daughter had done. Valerie, forced to retreat, exclaimed: 
‘So we're the only ones to get nothing, are we? Damned if I'll pay any more rent. I’ve got a lease, and that jailbird won't dare to turn us out. And as for you, my little Bertha, one day we'll see what it'll 
take to have you!’ 
Once more there was a great banging of doors. A deadly feud now existed between the two families. Octave, who had just been serving a customer, was present, just as if he were one of the family. 
Bertha almost swooned in his arms, while August made sure that none of his customers had overheard. Even Madam Josserand put her trust in the young man. She continued, however, to judge the 
Duveyriers very severely. 
‘The rent is something,’ she said, ‘but | want those fifty thousand francs.’ 
‘Of course you do, if you pay yours,’ Bertha ventured to remark. 
Her mother did not appear to understand. 
‘| want them, do you understand? That old fox Vabre must be laughing in his grave. | won't let him boast of having made a fool of me, though. What dreadful people there are in this world! Fancy 
promising money you haven't got! Just wait, my girl, they'll pay you, or I'll go and dig him up just to spit in his face!’ 

089 
ONE morning, when Bertha was at her mother’s, Adele came in looking very scared, to say that Sir Saturnin was there, with a man. Doctor Chassagne, the director of the Moulineaux Asylum, had told 
the Josserands on a number of occasions that he could not keep their son, for he was not a patient in whom the symptoms of insanity were sufficiently marked. Having heard about the papers making 
over the three thousand francs which Bertha had badgered her brother into signing, he feared being compromised in the matter and suddenly sent Saturnin home. 
The news came as quite a shock. Madam Josserand, who was afraid she might be throttled, tried to reason with the attendant. But all he said was: 
‘The director asked me to tell you that when a person is sane enough to give money to his parents, he’s sane enough to live with them.’ 
‘But he’s mad! He’ll murder us!’ 
‘Not so mad that he can’t sign his name, though!’ rejoined the man, as he departed. 
Saturnin came in very quietly, with his hands in his pockets, just as if he were returning from a stroll in the Tuileries gardens. He did not say a word about his stay at the asylum. He embraced his father, 
who wept, and gave smacking kisses to his mother and Hortense, who both trembled with fright. Then, when he saw Bertha, he was quite delighted, and began to caress her like a little boy. She at 
once took advantage of his tender mood to tell him of her marriage. He showed no anger, and at first hardly seemed to understand, as if he had forgotten his former fits of rage. But when she wanted 
to go downstairs he began to yell; he did not care whether she was married or not, so long as she stayed where she was, always with him and close to him. Seeing her mother’s frightened look as she 
ran and locked herself in another room, it occurred to Bertha that she could take Saturnin to live with her. They would be able to find something for him to do in the basement of their shop, even if it 
were only tying up parcels. 
That same evening August, despite his evident repugnance, consented to his wife’s wish. They had hardly been married three months but were slowly drifting apart. It was the collision of two different 
temperaments and types of education —- a husband glum, fastidious, and devoid of passion, and a wife reared in the hothouse of false Parisian luxury, determined to enjoy life to the full but alone, like 
a selfish, spoilt child. Thus he was at a loss to understand her need for constant activity, her perpetual goings-out on social calls, on walks, or to the shops, and her racing backwards and forwards to 
theatres, exhibitions, or other places of amusement. Two or three times a week Madam Josserand came to fetch her daughter, and kept her out till dinner-time, delighted to be seen in her company 
and to bask in the glory of Bertha’s sumptuous clothes, for which she no longer paid. August's accesses of revolt were mainly due to these showy dresses, for which he could see no use. Why dress 
above one’s means and station? What reason was there to spend in such a way money that he so urgently needed for his business? He would often remark that when one sold silks to other women 
one ought to wear woollens oneself. Then Bertha, assuming her mother’s ferocious demeanour, would ask if he expected her to go about stark naked; and he was disheartened still further by the 
doubtful cleanliness of her petticoats and her contempt for all linen that was not displayed, she having always a set of stock phrases with which to silence him if he persisted in his complaints. 
‘I'd rather be envied than pitied. Money’s money, and when | only had twenty sous | always pretended | had forty.’ 
After her marriage Bertha began gradually to acquire her mother’s figure. She began to fill out, and resembled Madam Josserand more and more. She was no longer the careless, lissom girl, submissive 
to maternal slaps; she was a woman of ever-increasing obstinacy, bent on turning everything to her pleasure. August sometimes looked at her, amazed at such sudden maturity. At first she had taken 
a vain delight in enthroning herself at the cashier's desk in a studied costume of elegant simplicity. But she had quickly tired of the business; suffering from lack of exercise, threatening to fall ill, yet 
resigning herself to it all the same, assuming the attitude of a victim sacrificing her life for the good of her home. And ever since that time perpetual warfare had been going on between herself and her 
husband. She shrugged her shoulders behind his back, just as her mother did behind her father’s; she began with him all the petty domestic bickerings of her own childhood; she treated him simply as 
one whose business was to pay, heaping upon him her contempt for the male sex, a contempt upon which her entire education had been based. 
‘Oh, mamma was right!’ she would exclaim after each of their quarrels. 
At first, however, August had tried to please her. He liked peace, and dreamed of a quiet little home — for he was already set in his ways like an old man, having got thoroughly into the habits of a chaste 
and thrifty bachelor’s life. As his old lodging on the entresol was too small, he had taken one of the apartments on the second floor, facing the courtyard, and thought it wildly extravagant to spend five 
thousand francs on furniture. Bertha, delighted at first with her room — all polished wood and sky-blue silk — had become utterly contemptuous of it later on, after visiting a friend of hers who was in the 
process of marrying a banker. The first quarrels, too, had arisen because of the servants. Accustomed as she was to dealing with half-witted, drudge-like maids, whose very bread was doled out to 
them, Bertha forced her servants to perform such awful tasks that they sat sobbing in their kitchen for whole afternoons. August, not usually tender-hearted, once foolishly ventured to comfort one of 
them but an hour later was forced to show her the door, amid the sobs and shouts of his wife, who furiously demanded that he choose between her and that creature. After this came a strapping girl 
who appeared to make up her mind to stay. Her name was Rachel — a Jewess, no doubt, although she denied it and concealed her origins. She was about twenty-five, with a hard face, a big nose, and 
jet-black hair. At first Bertha said that she would not put up with her for more than a couple of days but the newcomer’s mute obedience, her air of understanding all yet saying nothing, gradually won 
her over. It was as if the mistress, in her turn, had been subjugated, ostensibly keeping the girl for her merits, though at the same time being vaguely afraid of her. Rachel, who submitted without a 
murmur to the hardest tasks for dry bread alone, gradually took possession of the entire household, with her eyes open and her mouth shut, like a wily servant waiting for the fatal moment when her 
mistress would be able to refuse her nothing. 
Meanwhile, from top to bottom, a great calm reigned throughout the house after the disturbance caused by Sir Vabre’s sudden death. The staircase once more became as peaceful as a chapel, not a 
sound escaped from behind those mahogany doors which forever shut in the profound respectability of the various families. A rumour was abroad that Duveyrier and his wife had become reconciled. 
As for Valerie and Théophile, they spoke to no one, as they stalked by with a stiffly dignified air. Never before had the house seemed to embody so completely the strictest of moral principles. Sir Gourd, 
in cap and slippers, patrolled the building like a solemn beadle. 
One evening, at about eleven o'clock, August kept going to the shop door and peering up and down the street with ever-increasing impatience. Bertha, whom her mother and sister had fetched during 
dinner without even letting her finish her dessert, had not yet come back, though she had been gone more than three hours and had promised to return before closing time. 
‘Oh, goodness gracious!’ he exclaimed at last, as he clasped his hands together, making his fingers crack. 
Then he stopped short in front of Octave, who was ticketing some remnants of silk on the counter. At that late hour no customer ever came to this out-of-the-way corner of the Rue de Choiseul. The 
shop was only kept open so as to put things in order. 
‘lim sure you know where the ladies have gone,’ he said enquiringly. 
Octave looked up with an air of innocent surprise. 
‘But, sir, they told you - to a lecture.’ 
‘A lecture indeed, a lecture!’ grumbled the husband. ‘Their lecture was over at ten o’clock. Respectable women should be home at this time of night!’ 
Then he resumed his walk, giving side glances at Octave, whom he suspected of being the ladies’ accomplice, or at least of wishing to make excuses for them. Octave, feeling ill at ease, watched him 
furtively too. He had never seen him in such a state of nervous excitement. What could have happened? Turning his head, he saw Saturnin at the other end of the shop, cleaning a mirror with a sponge 
soaked in spirit. By degrees, they had got the madman to do housework, so that at least he might earn his food. That evening Saturnin’s eyes glittered strangely. He crept up behind Octave and said 
to him softly: 
‘Look out! He’s found a piece of paper. Yes, he’s got a piece of paper in his pocket. You’d better look out, if it’s yours!’ 
Then he hurriedly continued rubbing his glass. Octave did not understand. For some time past the lunatic had shown singular affection for him, like the caress of an animal beneath whose unerring 
instinct lay a deeper, more subtle feeling. What made him mention a piece of paper? He had not written any letter to Bertha but only allowed himself to look tenderly at her now and again while waiting 
for an opportunity to give her some little present. This was the tactic which, after mature reflection, he had resolved to adopt. 
‘Ten minutes past eleven — damn it all!’ exclaimed August, who never usually swore. 
At that moment, however, the ladies came in. Bertha was wearing a charming costume of pink silk embroidered with white jet, while her sister, always in blue, and her mother, always in mauve, had 
kept to their gaudy, elaborate gowns that they altered every season. Madam Josserand came first, large and imposing, to stop her son-in-law from making any complaints that the three had foreseen 
when holding council together at the end of the street. She even deigned to explain their delay by saying that they had been looking in the shop-windows. August, however, very pale, uttered not a 
word of complaint, speaking in a dry tone of voice. Evidently, he was restraining himself until later on. For a moment Madam Josserand, accustomed as she was to family quarrels, tried to intimidate 
him; then, being obliged to go upstairs, she merely said: 
‘Goodnight, my girl, and sleep well if you want to live long.’ 
As soon as she had gone August, beside himself and oblivious of the presence of Octave and Saturnin, pulled a crumpled piece of paper out of his pocket and thrust it under Bertha’s nose, as he 
stuttered: 
‘So what's this?’ 
Bertha had not even taken off her bonnet. She grew very red. 
‘That?’ she replied. ‘It’s a bill.’ 
‘Yes, it's a bill, and for false hair, too! For false hair, of all things; as if you hadn’t got any left on your head! But that’s not the point. You've paid this bill; now, tell me, what did you pay it with?’ 


Becoming more and more embarrassed, Bertha at last replied: 

‘With my own money, of course!’ 

‘Your own money! But you haven't got any. Somebody must have given you some, or else you took it from here. Yes; and, look here, | know everything. You're in debt! I'll put up with anything but | 
won't have debts, do you hear? | won't have debts — never!’ 

He said this with all the horror of a prudent fellow whose commercial integrity consists in owing no one a penny. He proceeded to air all his grievances, reproaching his wife for continually gadding 
about town, complaining of her taste for clothes and luxury items which he could not pay for. Was it right that people in their position should stay out till eleven o'clock at night, dressed up in pink silk 
gowns embroidered with white jet? People with such tastes ought to provide themselves with a dowry of five hundred thousand francs. However, he knew well enough who was to blame; it was that 
idiot of a mother, who taught her daughters how to squander fortunes without being able to give them so much as a chemise to wear on their wedding-day. 

‘Don’t say a word against mamma!’ cried Bertha, who at last became exasperated. ‘She’s not to blame; she did her duty. And what about your family! What a collection! People who killed their father!’ 
Octave had carried on ticketing the silks, pretending not to hear. But he kept an eye on the dispute, and was especially attentive to Saturnin, who had stopped polishing the mirror and, with clenched 
fists and flashing eyes, stood there trembling, ready to spring at August's throat. 

‘Keep our families out of it!’ rejoined the latter. ‘We've got enough problems at home. You must change your ways, because | won't pay another sou for all this tomfoolery. I've made my mind up about 
that! Your place is here, at your desk, dressed quite simply, like a woman who has some respect for herself. And if you run up any more debts, you'll see!’ 

Bertha was taken aback by this marital hand so brutally laid upon her habits, her pleasures, her frocks. It was as if all that she liked, all that she had dreamed of when getting married, had been 
wrenched from her. But, with a woman’s tactics, she hid her real wound, finding a pretext for the wrath that flushed her face as she indignantly exclaimed: 

‘| won't let you insult mamma!’ 

August shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Your mother, indeed! You look just like her - you become quite ugly when you work yourself up like that! | can hardly tell it's you; it’s your mother all over again! | tell you, it’s frightening!’ 

Bertha immediately calmed down, and looked him straight in the face. 

‘Go and tell mamma what you just said, and see how she'll throw you out!’ 

‘Would she?’ cried August, in a fury. ‘Then I'll go up and tell her now!’ 

He moved towards the door and not a moment too soon, for Saturnin, with wolfish eyes, was coming up on tiptoe to strangle him from behind. Bertha sank into a chair, murmuring: 

‘If ever | married again, it wouldn’t be to a man like that!’ 

Upstairs, Sir Josserand opened the door in great surprise, as Adele had gone to bed. He was just getting ready to spend the night addressing wrappers, in spite of feeling rather unwell. Thus, 
embarrassed and rather ashamed at having been found out, he took his son-in-law into the dining-room, alluding to some urgent work which he had to finish - a copy of the inventory of the Saint- 
Joseph Glassworks. But when August began to accuse his daughter of running into debt, and told him of the quarrel occasioned by the incident of the false hair, the old man’s hands began to tremble; 
deeply upset, he stammered incoherently, and tears filled his eyes. His daughter was in debt, and led a life of continual domestic bickering like his own! All the unhappiness of his life was going to be 
repeated in his daughter! Another fear obsessed him, and this was that, at any moment, his son-in-law would broach the subject of money, claim the dowry, and denounce him as a swindler. No doubt 
the young fellow knew everything, or he would never have called in like this at nearly midnight. 

‘My wife has gone to bed,’ he stammered, his head in a whirl. ‘There’s no point in waking her up, is there? I’m very surprised to hear all this! Poor Bertha isn’t a wicked girl, | assure you! Don’t be hard 
on her. I'll talk to her. As for us, my dear August, | don’t think we've done anything to displease you.’ 

He looked at him enquiringly, feeling reassured; August evidently knew nothing as yet. Then Madam Josserand appeared at her bedroom door. She stood there in her nightdress, white and fearsome. 
Angry though he was, August recoiled. She must have been listening at the door, for she at once delivered a blow straight from the shoulder. 

‘| don’t suppose you've come for your ten thousand francs, have you? The instalment isn’t due for at least another two months. We'll pay you in two months, sir. We don’t die to avoid keeping our 
promises.’ 

This remarkable assurance completely overwhelmed Sir Josserand. And she went on making the most extraordinary statements, to the utter bewilderment of August, whom she would simply not allow 
to speak. 

‘You have no sense at all, sir. When you've made Bertha ill you'll have to send for the doctor, and then you'll have a chemist’s bill to pay. | went away just now because | saw that you had decided to 
make a fool of yourself. Do what you like! Beat your wife, if you want; my conscience as a mother is clear, for God sees all and punishment is never far behind!’ 

At last August was able to explain his grievances. He complained once more of the perpetual gadding about, the expensive dresses, and all the rest of it, and was even so bold as to condemn the way 
that Bertha had been brought up. Madam Josserand listened with an air of supreme contempt. Then, when he had finished, she retorted: 

‘Everything you've said, my dear fellow, is so absurd that it doesn’t deserve an answer. My conscience is my own; that’s enough for me. To think that | entrusted an angel to a man like that! I'll have 
nothing more to do with your quarrels, since all | get is insults. Sort them out yourselves!’ 

‘But your daughter will end by deceiving me, madam!’ cried August, in a fresh burst of rage. 

Madam Josserand, about to leave, turned round and looked him full in the face. 

‘Sir, she said, ‘you're doing all you possibly can to bring that about.’ 

Then she went back to her room, majestic as some colossal, triple-breasted Ceres robed in white. 

The father detained August a few minutes longer. He tried to humour him, pointing out that with women it is best to put up with everything; and at last he sent him away pacified and resolved to forgive 
Bertha. But when he found himself once more alone in the dining-room, before his little lamp, he burst into tears. It was all over; all happiness was at an end for him. He would never find time at night 
to address enough wrappers to help his daughter secretly. The thought that she might run into debt overwhelmed him as if with a sense of personal shame. He felt quite ill at receiving this fresh blow; 
one of these nights his strength would fail him. At last, straining to hold back his tears, he went on with his work. 

Downstairs in the shop Bertha remained motionless for a moment, her face buried in her hands. One of the men, having put up the shutters, had gone down into the basement, and it was then that 
Octave thought he might approach the young woman. Ever since August’s departure Saturnin had been making signs over his sister's head, inviting Octave to comfort her. Beaming, he kept winking 
madly, and fearing that he was not making himself understood, began to blow kisses like an excited child. 

‘What? You want me to kiss her?’ Octave asked him, by signs. 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied the madman, nodding his head enthusiastically. 

Then, as he saw Octave smilingly approach Bertha, who had noticed nothing, he sat on the floor behind a counter, out of sight, so as not to be in their way. The gas-jets were still burning — tall flames 
in the silent, empty shop. There was a sort of death-like peace, and a stuffy smell from the bales of silk. 

‘Please don’t take it too much to heart, madam,’ said Octave, in his caressing voice. 

She started on seeing him so near her. 

‘| must ask you to excuse me, Sir Octave but it was not my fault if you were present at this painful scene. Please make allowances for my husband; he must have been feeling unwell this evening. 
There are little unpleasantnesses, you know, in all families...’ 

Sobs prevented her from saying any more. The mere thought of extenuating her husband's faults to outsiders brought on a flood of tears that completely unnerved her. Saturnin peeped anxiously over 
the counter but he ducked down again as soon as he saw Octave take hold of Bertha’s hand. 

‘Let me beg of you, madam, to be brave.’ 

‘But | can’t help it!’ sobbed Bertha. ‘You were there — you heard everything. All that because of ninety-five francs’ worth of hair! As if all women don’t wear false hair nowadays! But he knows nothing 
and understands nothing! He knows no more about women than the Grand Turk. He’s never been near one in his life, Sir Octave, never! Oh, poor wretched me!’ 

In her furious spite, she blurted out everything. A man whom she thought had married her for love but who soon would leave her without a chemise to her back! Didn't she do her duty by him? Could 
he accuse her of the least neglect? If he had not flown into a rage when she asked him to get her some false hair, she would never have had to buy some with her own pocket-money. For the least 
thing there was always the same fuss; she could never express a wish or say that she wanted some trivial item of clothing without meeting with her husband’s sullen, ferocious opposition. Naturally she 
had her pride; she now asked for nothing and preferred to go without necessities, rather than humiliate herself to no purpose. Thus, for the last fortnight she had been longing for something she had 
seen with her mother in a jeweller’s window in the Palais Royal. 

‘You know, three paste stars to put in my hair. An absolute trifle - a hundred francs, | think. But it was no good my talking about them from morning till night; my husband wouldn't listen!’ 

Octave could never have hoped for a better opportunity. He prepared to attack. 

‘Yes, yes, | know! | heard you mention them several times. You know, madam, your parents have always been so kind to me, and you yourself have been so obliging, that | thought | might venture to...’ 
As he spoke he drew from his pocket a long box, in which the three stars were sparkling on some cotton-wool. Bertha rose from her seat, very excited. 

‘But, sir, it's impossible for me to ... | can’t - you really shouldn't have ...!’ 

He disingenuously invented various excuses. In the South such things were done every day. Besides, the stars were of no value at all. Blushing, she stopped sobbing and looked with sparkling eyes 
at the imitation gems in the box. 

‘Please accept them, madam, just to show me that you’re satisfied with my work.’ 

‘No, Sir Octave, really, you mustn't insist. I’m most touched...’ 

In the meantime Saturnin had reappeared, and was examining the jewellery with as much rapture as if they were holy relics. Soon his sharp ear detected August's returning footsteps. He apprised 
Bertha of this with a slight click of his tongue. Just as her husband was about to enter she made up her mind. 

‘Well, listen,’ she hurriedly whispered, thrusting the box into her pocket, ‘I'll say that my sister Hortense gave them to me as a present.’ 

August ordered the gas to be turned out, and then went upstairs with his wife to bed, without saying a word about their quarrel, secretly glad to find that Bertha had recovered her spirits as if nothing 
had ever taken place. The shop became wrapped in darkness, and just as Octave was also leaving he felt two hot hands squeezing his, almost crushing them, in the gloom. It was Saturnin, who slept 
in the basement. 

‘Friend, friend, friend!’ repeated the lunatic, in an outburst of wild affection. 

Thwarted in his designs, Octave began to conceive a passionate desire for Bertha. If at first he had followed his usual plan of seduction, and his wish to use women as a means of self-advancement, 
he now no longer regarded Bertha merely as his employer, to possess whom would mean gaining control of the entire establishment. What he desired above all was to enjoy in her the Parisienne, that 
adorable creature of luxury and grace, such as he had never tasted in Marseilles. He felt a sudden hunger for her tiny gloved hands, her tiny feet in their high-heeled boots, her soft bosom concealed 
by lace frippery, though perhaps some of her under-linen was of doubtful cleanliness, its shabbiness being hidden by magnificent dresses. This sudden upsurge of passion even got the better of his 
parsimonious temperament, to such a degree that he began to squander in presents and the like all the five thousand francs which he had brought with him from the South, and which he had already 
doubled by financial speculations he had not mentioned to anybody. 

But what annoyed him more than anything was that he had become timid by falling in love. He had lost his usual determination, his haste to reach his goal, deriving, on the contrary, a certain languid 
enjoyment from not being too quick to take action. Moreover, this passing weakness, in so thoroughly practical a nature as his, led him to conclude that the conquest of Bertha would be a campaign 
fraught with great difficulties, needing much delay and skilful diplomacy. His two failures, with Valerie and Madam Hédouin, doubtless made him more fearful of yet another rebuff. But beneath all his 
uneasiness and hesitation there lurked a fear of the woman he adored, an absolute belief in Bertha’s virtue, and all the blindness of a desperate love paralysed by desire. 

The next day Octave, pleased that he had prevailed upon Bertha to accept his present, thought that it would be expedient to establish good relations with her husband. Accordingly, when taking his 
meals with him — for August always boarded his assistants so as to have them close at hand — he paid him the utmost attention, listened to him during dessert, and loudly approved everything he said. 
In particular, he pretended to share his discontent with regard to Bertha, feigning to play the detective and report various little incidents to him from time to time. August was most touched. One evening 
he confessed to Octave that he had been on the point of dismissing him, believing him to be in league with Madam Josserand. But when Octave immediately professed his horror for that good lady, 
this helped to bind them together by a community of ideas. At heart, indeed, the husband was a decent fellow; he was just bad-tempered but easygoing enough as long as no one put him out by 


spending his money or shocking his morals. He vowed that he would never lose his temper again, for after the quarrel he had had a most abominable headache which had driven him crazy for three 
days. 

‘You see what | mean, don’t you?’ he would say to Octave. ‘All | want is my peace of mind. Beyond that | don’t care a damn, my honour excepted of course, and provided my wife doesn’t run off with 
the cashbox. That’s reasonable, isn’t it? | don’t ask anything very extraordinary of her, do |?’ 

Then Octave praised his sagacity, and they both extolled the joys of a dull existence such as this - each year exactly like the last, and all of them spent in measuring yards of silk. To please his 
employer, the young man was even content to give up all his ideas of trade on a grand scale. One evening, indeed, he had frightened August by his dream of huge modern bazaars, advising him, as 
he had advised Madam Hédouin, to buy the adjoining house so as to enlarge his shop. August, whose four counters were already enough to drive him crazy, stared at Octave with the terrified look of 
a shopman used to chopping centimes into four, so that the young man hastily withdrew his proposition and went into ecstasies over the soundness and integrity of small shopkeepers. 

Days passed; Octave was building his nest in the house — a downy nest which he found snug and warm. The husband had a high opinion of him; and even Madam Josserand, though he avoided being 
too polite to her, looked encouragingly upon him. As for Bertha, she treated him with delightful familiarity. His great friend, however, was Saturnin, whose mute affection appeared to be increasing - a 
dog-like devotion which grew stronger as his desire for Bertha became more intense. Of everyone else the madman appeared grimly jealous; no man could go near his sister without his becoming at 
once uneasy, curling up his lips as if ready to bite. If, on the other hand, Octave bent over her unrestrainedly, making her laugh with the soft, tender laugh of a happy mistress, Saturnin would laugh 
with delight as well, while his face reflected a little of their sensual joy. The poor creature seemed to experience love through his sister's body that instinctively he felt belonged to him, while for the 
chosen lover he felt nothing but ecstatic gratitude. He would stop Octave in all sorts of corners, looking about him suspiciously; and then, if they happened to be alone, he would talk about Bertha, 
always repeating the same stories in disjointed phrases. 

‘When she was little, she had such round little legs! She was so fat and rosy and happy! She used to crawl about on the floor. Then whack! whack! whack! she would kick me in the stomach. | really 
liked that! Oh, | liked it so much!’ 

In this way Octave got to know everything about Bertha’s childhood, her babyish accidents, her playthings, her growth as a charming, uncontrolled creature. Saturnin’s empty brain treasured up trivial 
details which he alone remembered, such as the day she pricked herself and he sucked the blood, and the morning he held her in his arms when she wanted to climb on to the table. But he always 
harked back to the great drama of the young girl’s serious illness. 

‘Ah, if you'd only seen her! | spent the nights all alone with her. They beat me to make me go to bed. But I’d creep back barefoot. All by myself. It made me cry, she was so white. | used to touch her to 
see if she was getting cold. Then they left me alone, because | nursed her better than they did; | knew about her medicines, and she took whatever | gave her. Sometimes, when she complained a lot, 
| laid her head on my breast. It was so nice being together. Then she got well, and | wanted to go back to her but they beat me again.’ 

His eyes sparkled, he laughed and cried, just as if it had all happened the day before. From these broken phrases of his the whole history of his strange attachment could be pieced together: his half- 
witted devotion at the little patient's bedside after all the doctors had given her up; his body and soul devoted to his beloved sister, who lay there dying, and whom he nursed in her nakedness with a 
mother’s tenderness - all his affection and all his desires had been arrested there, checked forever by this drama of suffering from which he had never recovered. Ever since that time, despite the 
ingratitude which had followed the recovery, Bertha was everything to him, a mistress in whose presence he trembled; at once a daughter and a sister whom he had saved from death; his idol, whom 
he jealously adored. He thus pursued her husband with the wild hatred of a thwarted lover, never short of abusive remarks when unburdening himself to Octave. 

‘His eye’s bunged up again! What a bother that headache of his is! Did you hear him shuffling about yesterday? Look! There he is, peering out of the window. The fool! Oh, you dirty brute, you dirty 
brute!’ 

August could hardly move without angering him. Then he would make horrible proposals. 

‘If you like, we'll bleed him together like a pig!’ 

Octave tried to calm him. Then, on his quiet days, Saturnin would go from Octave to Bertha, delighted to repeat what one had said about the other, running errands for them, and turing himself into a 
perpetual bond of tenderness. He would willingly have flung himself down as a carpet at their feet. 

Bertha had made no further allusion to the present. She did not seem to notice Octave’s trembling attentions, treating him quite straightforwardly as a friend. Never before had he taken such pains with 
his dress, and he was forever gazing caressingly at her with his eyes the colour of old gold, whose velvety softness he thought irresistible. But she was only grateful to him for the lies he told on her 
behalf when helping her to escape from the shop. The two thus became accomplices, and he facilitated her goings-out with her mother, putting her husband off the scent if he showed the slightest 
suspicion. Her mania for such excursions finally made her absolutely reckless, and she relied entirely upon his guile for protection. If, on her return, she found him behind a pile of goods, she rewarded 
him with the hearty handshake of a comrade. 

One day, however, she had a great shock. She had just come back from a dog-show when Octave beckoned her to follow him downstairs into the basement, where he gave her an invoice which had 
been presented during her absence - sixty-two francs for embroidered stockings. She tumed quite pale, and exclaimed: 

‘Good heavens! Did my husband see this?’ 

He hastened to reassure her, telling her what trouble he had had to get hold of the bill from under August's nose. Then, in an embarrassed tone, he was obliged to add discreetly: 

‘| paid it’ 

She made a show of looking in her pockets and, finding nothing, merely said: 

‘I'll pay you back. I’m so obliged to you, Sir Octave! | really would have died if August had seen that!’ 

This time she took hold of both his hands, and for a moment held them tightly in her own. But the sixty-two francs were never mentioned again. 

She had an ever-increasing desire for freedom and pleasure — all that, as a girl, she had expected marriage to give her, all that her mother had taught her to extract from a man. She carried within her 
an appetite as yet unappeased, taking her revenge for her needy youth spent under the paternal roof; for all the inferior meat; for all the economy in butter that enabled her to buy boots; for all the 
shabby dresses that had to be patched up a dozen times; for the falsehood of their social position, maintained at the price of squalid misery and filth. Most of all she now desired to make up for those 
three winters spent traipsing about in ball-slippers through all the mud of Paris, trying to catch a husband; evenings of deadly dullness during which she strove to appease her empty stomach with 
draughts of syrup, bored to tears by having to show off all her virginal airs and graces to stupid young men, inwardly exasperated at being obliged to affect ignorance of everything while knowing all; 
and all those homecomings in pouring rain without a cab, the chill discomfort of her ice-cold bed, and the maternal smacks that gave her cheeks a glow. At the age of twenty-two she had still despaired 
of getting married, humble as a hunchback, looking at herself in her nightgown in the evenings to see if anything was missing. But now she had at last got a husband and, like the sportsman who 
brutally dispatches with a blow the hare he has breathlessly pursued, so towards August she showed no mercy, treating him like a fallen foe. 

Thus, little by little, the breach grew ever wider between the couple, despite the efforts of the husband, who wished to lead a placid existence. He made desperate attempts to preserve the drowsy 
monotony of his little home, closing his eyes to small irregularities, and even tolerating grosser ones, living in constant dread of making some appalling discovery which would drive him mad with fury. 
Bertha’s lies respecting little gifts which, as she claimed, were tokens of sisterly or motherly affection he now accepted, nor did he even grumble overmuch if she went out in the evening. Thus Octave 
was able to take her twice to the theatre, accompanied by Madam Josserand and Hortense — delightful jaunts that made the ladies agree that Octave knew how to live. 

Hitherto, at the slightest word, Bertha would always throw her virtue in her husband's face. He should consider himself lucky, for, in her opinion, as in that of her mother, a husband was entitled to show 
ill-temper only when his wife had proved herself unfaithful. Such chastity as hers, genuine enough at first when greedily indulging her appetite for frivolous amusement, cost her no great sacrifice. She 
was cold by nature, self-love predominating over passion; rather than being virtuous, she preferred to have her pleasures all to herself. After all her rebuffs as a marriageable young lady who thought 
that men had no interest in her, she was simply flattered by Octave’s attentions; but she took care to profit thereby in various ways, calmly taking pecuniary advantage of it, for she had been trained to 
worship money. One day she allowed Octave to pay a five hours’ cab fare for her; another time, when just going out, she induced him to lend her thirty francs behind her husband’s back, saying that 
she had forgotten her purse. She never repaid anything. The young man was of no consequence, she argued; she had no designs upon him; she merely made use of him, without premeditation, just 
as her pleasure or circumstances required. Meanwhile she posed as a martyred wife who rigorously fulfilled all her duties. 

One Saturday a frightful quarrel occurred between the young couple, with respect to a deficit of twenty sous in Rachel’s household accounts. As Bertha used to pay this account, August always gave 
her enough money to meet the weekly household expenses. That evening the Josserands were coming to dinner, and the kitchen was full of provisions — a rabbit, a leg of mutton, and cauliflowers. 
Near the sink squatted Saturnin, polishing his sister’s shoes and his brother-in-law’s boots. The quarrel began with a long enquiry respecting the twenty-sou piece. What had become of it? How could 
one lose twenty sous? August wanted to check the bill, to see if it had been added up correctly. Meanwhile Rachel, hard of face but supple of figure, was calmly spitting her leg of mutton, her mouth 
shut but her eyes on the watch. At last August disbursed the sum of fifty francs, and was on the point of going downstairs when he suddenly turned back, tormented by the thought of the lost coin. 

‘It must be found,’ he said. ‘Perhaps you borrowed it from Rachel and forgot all about it.’ 

Bertha was greatly offended at this. ‘So you think | fiddle the accounts, do you? Thank you, that’s very nice.’ 

This was the starting-point; heated words soon followed. August, despite his willingness to pay dearly for peace, became aggressive, exasperated at the sight of the rabbit, the leg of mutton, and the 
cauliflowers — the pile of provisions that his wife was going to thrust under her parents’ noses. He looked through the account-book, exclaiming at every item. It was incredible! She must be in league 
with the servant to make a profit on the shopping. 

‘What!’ cried Bertha, beside herself with anger, ‘you accuse me of being in league with the servant? It must be you, sir, who pays her to spy on me! Yes, | can always sense her behind my back; | can’t 
move without her looking at me. She can look through the keyhole as much as she likes when I’m changing my underclothes; | don’t do anything I'm ashamed of, and | couldn’t care less about all your 
detectives! But don’t you dare accuse me of being in league with my own servant!’ 

For a moment this unexpected onslaught completely dumbfounded August. Still holding the leg of mutton, Rachel turned round, and with hand on heart protested. 

‘Oh madam, how could you believe such a thing? And about me, who respects madam so much!’ 

‘She’s mad!’ exclaimed August, shrugging his shoulders. ‘Don’t trouble to defend yourself, my good girl. She’s mad!’ 

Suddenly a noise behind his back startled him. It was Saturnin, who had hurled away one of the half-polished shoes and was coming to his sister’s aid. With a terrible expression on his face and his 
fists clenched, he stammeringly declared that he would throttle the dirty beast if he dared once more to say that she was mad. August, terrified, sought refuge behind the cistern, exclaiming: 

‘This is really too much! | can no longer say a word to you without this fellow interfering! It’s true | took him in but he must leave me alone. He’s another wonderful present from your mother! She was 
terrified of him, so she saddled me with him, preferring to let me be murdered in her place. I’m so grateful to her! Look, he’s got hold of a knife. For God’s sake, stop him!’ 

Bertha disarmed her brother and pacified him with a look, while August, who had turned deadly pale, continued muttering angrily. Always waving knives about! So easy to get hurt. With a madman one 
got no redress whatever. In short, it was not right to keep a brother like that as a bodyguard, ready to jump on one’s husband at any minute, paralysing him if he sought to give vent to his just indignation, 
and forcing him to swallow his shame. 

‘Look here, sir! You have absolutely no tact!’ cried Bertha scornfully. ‘A gentleman doesn’t discuss these things in the kitchen!’ 

She withdrew to her room, slamming the door behind her. Rachel had gone back to her spit as if she had heard nothing of this quarrel between her master and mistress. Like a maid who, though aware 
of everything that went on, knew her place, she did not look at Bertha as she left the room; and when August stamped about for a while she remained utterly impassive. Very soon, however, he rushed 
out after his wife, whereupon Rachel, impassive as before, put the rabbit on to boil. 

‘Please understand, my dear,’ said August, on joining Bertha in her bedroom, ‘I wasn’t referring to you when | made that remark. It was intended for that girl who’s robbing us. Those twenty sous will 
have to be found somehow.’ 

Bertha was trembling with nervous exasperation as she glared at him, pale and resolute. 

‘How much longer are you going to bother me with your twenty sous? It’s not twenty sous | want - it’s five hundred francs a month. Yes, five hundred francs to dress on. You talk about money in the 
kitchen in front of the maid! All right then, I'll talk about money too! I’ve been holding back for a long time ... | want five hundred francs!’ 

He stood aghast at this demand. Then she launched into the great tirade which her mother had directed at her father every fortnight for the last twenty years. Did he want her to go barefoot? When a 
man married a woman, he should at least manage to clothe and feed her properly. She would rather beg than resign herself to such a poverty-stricken existence. It wasn’t her fault if he was incapable 
of managing his business; yes, incapable, lacking in ideas and enterprise, knowing only how to split pennies into four. A man whose ambition should have been to make a fortune as quickly as possible, 
so as to dress her up like a queen, and make the people at the Ladies’ Paradise die of jealousy! But not a bit of it! With such a feeble brain as his, bankruptcy was certain. In this tirade one could see 
her veneration, her furious appetite for money, the religion of lucre, as taught to her by her own family when she saw to what base tricks they would stoop merely to appear to possess it. 

‘Five hundred francs?’ said August, at last. ‘I'd rather shut up shop.’ 


She looked at him coldly. 
‘You refuse? Very well then, I'll just run up bills.’ 
‘What? More debts, you wretched woman!’ 
He suddenly caught her by the arms and pushed her violently against the wall. Choking with passion, she uttered no cry but rushed forward and threw the window open as if she meant to jump into the 
street. But she came back, and in her turn pushed him out of the room, stammering: 
‘Go away, or I'll do myself an injury!’ 
She noisily bolted the door in his face. For a moment, hesitating, he stood and listened. Then he hurried downstairs to the shop, again seized with terror at the sight of Saturnin, whose eyes gleamed 
in the darkness. The noise of their brief struggle had brought him out of the kitchen. 
Downstairs, Octave was selling some foulard to an old lady. He immediately noticed August’s agitation, and watched him out of the corner of his eye as he restlessly paced up and down in front of the 
counters. As soon as the customer had gone, August's feelings brimmed over. 
‘My dear fellow, she’s going mad!’ he said, without naming his wife. ‘She’s locked herself in. Could you possibly go up and speak to her? I’m afraid something might happen, | really am!’ 
Octave pretended to hesitate. It was such a delicate matter! However, out of pure devotion he agreed. Upstairs, he found Saturnin keeping guard outside Bertha’s door. Hearing footsteps, the madman 
grunted menacingly. But on recognizing Octave his face brightened. 
‘Oh yes, you!’ he murmured. ‘You're all right. She mustn’t cry. Be nice to her and comfort her. And stay with her, you know. There’s no fear of anybody coming. I’m here. If the servant tries to peep, I'll 
hit her.’ 
He squatted down on the floor, guarding the door. As he still had one of August's boots in his hand, he began polishing it just to pass the time. 
Octave knocked. No answer, not a sound. Then he called out his name. The bolt was at once drawn back. Bertha, opening the door slightly, asked him to come in. Then she nervously bolted it again. 
‘| don’t mind you,’ she said, ‘but | won't have him!’ 
She paced up and down in a state of fury, from the bed to the window that was still open. She muttered disjointed phrases: he could entertain her parents himself, if he wanted: yes, and explain her 
absence to them as well, for she wouldn’t sit down to table - not she; she’d rather die first! No, she preferred to go to bed. She excitedly threw back the coverlet, tapped the pillows, and turned down 
the sheets, being so forgetful of Octave’s presence as to begin unhooking her dress. Then she went off at a tangent about something else. 
‘Would you believe it? He beat me, yes, beat me! And just because | was ashamed of always going about in rags and asked him for five hundred francs.’ 
Octave, standing in the middle of the room, tried to find something conciliatory to say. She shouldn't let herself get upset like that. Everything would turn out all right. Then he timidly ventured to make 
an offer of help. 
‘If you’re worried about a bill, why not ask your friends? I'd be very happy to help. Just a loan, you understand. You could pay me back later.’ 
She looked at him. After a pause, she replied: 
‘No, it would never do. What would people think, Sir Octave?’ 
So firm was her refusal that there was no further discussion about money. Her anger seemed to have subsided. Breathing heavily, she bathed her face and became very pale, very calm, looking quite 
weary with her large, resolute eyes. As he stood there before her he felt overcome by amorous bashfulness, stupid though he felt such emotion to be. Never before had he loved with such ardour; the 
very strength of his desire gave an awkwardness to his charms as a suave shopman. While uttering vague noises about the advisability of making it up, he was really debating in his own mind whether 
he should not take her in his arms. But the fear of another rebuff made him hesitate. She sat mute, watching him with her resolute air and slightly contracted brow. 
‘Well, you know,’ he falteringly continued, ‘you must be patient. Your husband's not a bad sort. If you know how to handle him he’ll give you what you want.’ 
Beneath hollow talk such as this, they felt the same thought seize them both. They were alone, free, in no danger of being surprised, the door bolted. Such safety as this and the warm atmosphere of 
the room touched their senses. And yet he did not dare; the feminine side of him, his womanly instinct, was so strong in this moment of passion that it made him the woman in their encounter. Then, 
as if remembering one of her early lessons, she dropped her handkerchief. 
‘Oh, thank you!’ she said to the young man as he picked it up. 
Their fingers touched; this momentary contact brought them closer to each other. Now she smiled fondly; her waist grew soft and supple, for she remembered that men hate boards. One must not 
behave like a simpleton; one must submit to a little playfulness without appearing to do so, if one wished to make a catch. 
‘It's getting quite dark,’ she said, as she went to close the window. 
He followed, and in the shadow of the curtains she allowed him to take her hand. She began to laugh louder — a silvery laugh that almost dazed him — and enveloped him with her pretty gestures. Then, 
as he at length grew bold, she threw back her head, displaying her soft young neck, quivering with excitement. Distracted by this vision, he kissed her under the chin. 
‘Oh, Sir Octave!’ she said, making a pretence of gracefully keeping him in his proper place. 
Then, catching hold of her, he threw her backwards on to the bed that she had just been arranging; and, his desire satisfied, all his brutal instincts returned — his ferocious disdain for women, usually 
hidden under his gentle air of adoration. She submitted in silence, without pleasure. When she got up, with limp wrists and her face drawn by a spasm of pain, all her contempt for men was apparent 
in the black look she gave him. They remained silent. The only sound to be heard was the regular beat of Saturnin’s brush as he sat outside the door cleaning the husband's boots. 
Meanwhile Octave, in the flush of his triumph, kept thinking of Valerie and Madam Hédouin. At any rate, he was now something more than little Madam Pichon’s lover! It was as if he had rehabilitated 
himself in his own eyes. Then, noticing Bertha’s look of pain, he felt somewhat ashamed and kissed her with great tenderness. She soon recovered her composure, however, her face resuming its 
expression of resolute insouciance. With a gesture she seemed to say: ‘It can’t be helped; it’s done now.’ Yet she felt the need to express the sad thoughts within her. 
‘Ah, if only you had married me!’ she murmured. 
He felt surprised, almost uneasy; but kissing her again, he answered: 
‘Yes, how nice that would have been!’ 
That evening, the dinner with the Josserands was quite delightful. Bertha had never seemed so sweet and gentle. She never said a word to her parents about the quarrel, and greeted her husband 
with an air of submission. Delighted, he took Octave aside to thank him, doing this with such warmth and squeezing his hands so vigorously in sign of gratitude that the young man felt quite embarrassed. 
In fact, they all lavished attention on him. Saturnin, who at table behaved extremely well, also looked at him with loving eyes, as if he had shared in the sweetness of his sin. Hortense even deigned to 
listen to him, while Madam Josserand, full of motherly devotion, kept filling his glass. 
‘Why, yes,’ said Bertha during dessert. ‘I want to take up my painting again. I've wanted for ages to decorate a cup for August.’ 
August was greatly moved by this loving thought on the part of his wife. Meanwhile, under the table, Octave had kept his foot on Bertha’s ever since the soup — a gesture of possession, so to speak, at 
this little bourgeois gathering. Bertha, however, was not without a certain uneasiness before Rachel, whom she always caught staring at her. Was it visible then? Obviously, the girl must either be 
dismissed or bought off. 
Sir Josserand, sitting next to his daughter, managed to soothe her by slipping nineteen francs, wrapped up in paper, under the tablecloth. Bending down, he whispered in her ear: 
‘That came from my own little work, you know. If you’ve got any debts, you must pay them.’ 
Thus, between her father, who nudged her knee, and her lover, who gently rubbed her foot, she felt perfectly happy. Life would now be wonderful. And they all became very relaxed, determined to 
enjoy such a pleasant family gathering, unspoiled by quarrels of any sort. It was really almost too good to be true; something must be going to bring them good luck. August alone had a splitting 
headache which, however, he had expected after so much high emotion. At about nine o'clock he was obliged to go to bed. 

090 
FOR some time past Sir Gourd had gone prowling about, looking mysteriously ill at ease. One met him moving noiselessly along, his eyes peeled and his ears pricked up, forever going up and down 
both staircases, where the tenants had even seen him doing his rounds at dead of night. It was clear that the morality of the house troubled him; a breath of scandal had come to disturb the courtyard 
in its frigid nakedness, ruffling the claustral serenity of the hall and menacing the spotless virtue of the families on every floor. 
One evening Octave found the concierge standing stock-still and without a light at the end of his corridor, leaning against the door opening on to the back stairs. Surprised, he asked him the reason. 
‘| want to find out something, Sir Mouret,’ replied Gourd, as he shuffled off to bed. 
The young man was greatly alarmed. Did the concierge have suspicions as to his relations with Bertha? Perhaps he was spying on them. There were perpetual obstacles to their relationship in a house 
as carefully supervised as this, whose inhabitants all professed to be so strictly moral. Thus he could only see his mistress on rare occasions; and if she went out in the afternoon without her mother, 
his sole joy was to leave the shop on some pretext and join her at the end of some out-of-the-way arcade, where he would walk about with her arm-in-arm for an hour. Moroever, ever since the end of 
July, August slept away from home every Tuesday, as he went to Lyons, where he had been foolish enough to take a share in a silk factory that was in difficulties. So far, however, Bertha had refused 
to take advantage of this night of liberty. The thought of Rachel made her tremble, and she feared that some forgetfulness on her part might put her in the girl’s power. 
It was precisely on a Tuesday evening that Octave caught Sir Gourd on the watch near his room. This increased his anxiety. For the last week he had been vainly imploring Bertha to come upstairs to 
his room when everybody was asleep. Was this what Gourd suspected? Octave went back to bed discontented, tortured alike by passion and fear. His love was growing troublesome; it was turning 
into an insane passion, and he angrily saw himself giving way to every sort of sentimental absurdity. As it was, he could never meet Bertha in an arcade without buying her whatever took her fancy in 
a shop-window. For instance, only the day before in the Passage de la Madeleine, she had looked so avidly at a little bonnet that he went into the shop and bought it for her as a present — chip straw, 
with just a garland of roses, something delightfully simple but costing two hundred francs! A bit much, he thought. 
Towards one o'clock he fell asleep, after feverishly tossing about for a long while between the sheets. Then he was roused by a gentle tapping at his door. 
‘It's me,’ whispered a woman's voice. 
It was Bertha. Opening the door, he clasped her passionately to him in the dark. But she had not come upstairs for that. Lighting a candle, he saw that she was in a state of great agitation about 
something. The day before, as he had not had enough money with him, he had been unable to pay for the bonnet, while she was so delighted that she actually gave her name; accordingly they had 
just sent her the bill. So, terrified that they might call on her husband for the money in the morning, she had ventured to come upstairs, emboldened by the profound silence of the house and feeling 
certain that Rachel was asleep. 
‘Tomorrow morning, without fail!’ she implored, trying to escape his grasp. ‘It must be paid tomorrow morning!’ 
But he again clasped her to him. 
‘Stay here!’ 
Half awake and shivering, he whispered the words in her ear as he drew her nearer to the warm bed. Wearing only a petticoat and a dressing-jacket, she felt as if naked, with her hair already knotted 
up for the night and her shoulders still warm from the dressing-gown she had thrown over them on coming out. 
‘| promise I'll let you go in an hour. Stay!’ 
She stayed. Slowly the clock chimed the hours in the voluptuous warmth of the room; and at each stroke he begged her not to go, pleading so tenderly that all her strength deserted her. She succumbed. 
Then, at about four o’clock, just as she had finally resolved to go, they both fell asleep in each other's arms. When they opened their eyes, broad daylight was streaming in through the window. It was 
nine o'clock. Bertha uttered a cry of despair. 
‘Good heavens! I’m lost!’ 
Then came a moment of confusion. She leaped out of bed, her eyes half closed with sleep and weariness, groping about blindly, putting her clothes on inside out, while emitting stifled cries of terror. 
Octave, equally desperate, had rushed to the door to stop her from going out dressed that way at such an hour. Was she mad? People might meet her on the stairs; it was far too risky. They must think 
up some plan by which she could get downstairs unobserved. But she insisted that she had to leave immediately, and tried to push past him in order to get to the door. Suddenly he thought of the back 
staircase. Nothing could be more convenient; she could slip through the kitchen to her room. But as Marie Pichon was always in the corridor in the morning, Octave thought it prudent to go and divert 
her attention while Bertha made her escape. He hurriedly put on his trousers and an overcoat. 
‘Really! How slow you are!’ muttered Bertha, to whom the bedroom had become a veritable furnace. 


At last Octave went out in his usual nonchalant fashion. To his surprise, he found Saturnin in Marie’s apartment, calmly watching her do her housework. The madman was glad to take refuge there as 
he used to, for she left him to himself; here he was sure not to be told what to do. Marie did not find him in her way but willingly tolerated his presence, though his conversational powers were not great. 
Still, he was company in a way; and she went on singing her song in a low, mournful voice. 

‘Hullo! There you are with your sweetheart!’ said Octave, contriving to keep the door closed behind him. 

Marie turned crimson. Poor Sir Saturnin! Was it likely? It seemed to hurt him if one simply touched his hand by accident! The madman grew angry as well. He would never be anyone’s sweetheart, 
never, never! Anybody who told his sister such a lie would have him to deal with. Surprised at his sudden irritability, Octave had to pacify him. 

Meanwhile Bertha slipped out by the servants’ staircase. She had to go down two flights of stairs. On the very first step she stopped short at the sound of shrill laughter that came from Madam Juzeur’s 
kitchen below; trembling, she caught hold of the railing of the open window overlooking the narrow courtyard. Then, all at once, there was a babel of voices; the morning sewage surged up in waves 
from this fetid drain. It was the maids, who were furiously abusing little Louise for spying on them in their rooms, through the keyhole, as they were undressing. A fine thing for a dirty brat like that, not 
yet fifteen, to do. Louise only laughed the louder. She did not deny it. She knew what Adele’s behind looked like. What a sight! Lisa was dreadfully skinny, while Victoire’s belly was bashed in like an 
old cask. To make her stop, they all drenched her with disgusting language. Then, annoyed at having been stripped naked, so to speak, before each other, and longing for some method of self-defence, 
they began to attack their mistresses, stripping them naked in their turn. Ah yes, Lisa might be skinny but she wasn’t as skinny as the other Madam Campardon, who was like a dried shark — quite a 
tasty morsel for an architect. Victoire merely wished that all the Vabres, Duveyriers, and Josserands in the world might possess as well- preserved a belly as hers if ever they reached her age. As for 
Adele, she certainly would not exchange her behind for such pathetic little things as those of Madam Josserand’s daughters. Thus Bertha, standing motionless and amazed, received this kitchen swill 
full in the face. She had never dreamed of such a cesspool as this; it was her first revelation of maidservants washing their dirty linen, while their masters were busy shaving. 

Suddenly a voice shouted: 

‘There goes the bell for master’s hot water.’ 

At once windows were closed and doors slammed. Complete silence ensued but Bertha did not yet dare to move. When she at last went down it occurred to her that Rachel would probably be in the 
kitchen waiting for her. This threw her into a fresh panic. She dreaded going in now; she would rather have gone out into the street and run off, never to return. However, she pushed the door half open 
and was relieved at not finding her maid there. Then, gleeful as a child at seeing herself home again and safe, she hurried to her room. But there, beside the bed that had not even been turned down, 
stood Rachel. The maid looked at the bed and then at her mistress, her face impassive. In her confusion Bertha stammered out, as an excuse, something about her sister being unwell upstairs. Then, 
appalled at such a miserable falsehood, and aware that all was discovered, she burst into tears. Sinking into a chair, she sobbed bitterly. 

This lasted a whole minute. Not a word was exchanged; sobs alone broke the deep silence of the room. Exaggerating her discretion, maintaining the frosty manner of a girl who knows everything but 
says nothing, Rachel turned round and pretended to smooth the pillows, as if she had just finished making the bed. Then, as the silence only distressed Bertha even more, Rachel said respectfully, as 
she carried on her dusting: 

‘Madam shouldn't take on so, sir is not very nice to her.’ 

Bertha stopped crying. She would tip the girl; that was the best thing to do. So she at once gave her twenty francs. Then it struck her that that was rather mean, and feeling uneasy, having fancied she 
saw the girl’s lip curl disdainfully, she followed her into the kitchen and brought her back to make her a present of a nearly new dress. 

Meanwhile Octave, for his part, was again in a state of alarm on account of Sir Gourd. On leaving the Pichons’, he found him standing silently in the same place as on the previous night, spying behind 
the door of the servants’ staircase. He followed him, without even venturing to speak. The concierge gravely descended to the front staircase. On the floor below he took out a key, and went into the 
apartment which was let to the gentleman of distinction who came one night a week to work. Through the half-open door Octave got a good view of his room that always remained as closely shut as a 
tomb. That morning it was in a terrible state of disorder, as, no doubt, the gentleman had been working there the night before — a large bed with the sheets stripped off it, an empty wardrobe with a 
glass door, the remains of a lobster and two half-empty bottles, two basins full of dirty water, one near the bed and the other on a chair. In a manner as calm as that of a retired magistrate, Sir Gourd 
proceeded to empty the basins and rinse them out. 

As he hurried to the Passage de la Madeleine to pay for the bonnet, Octave’s fears of discovery still haunted him. On his way back, he decided to draw out the concierge and his wife. Reclining in her 
commodious armchair, Madam Gourd was taking the air which came in through the open window, flanked by two flowerpots. Near the door old Mother Pérou, looking humble and abashed, stood 
waiting. 

‘Any letters for me?’ asked Octave, by way of a start. 

Just then Sir Gourd came down from the third-floor apartment. To keep this place in order was the only work in the house that he deigned to do, and he appeared flattered that the gentleman should 
show such confidence in him, paying him generously as well, on condition that the washbasins did not pass through other hands. 

‘No, Sir Mouret, nothing at all!’ he replied. 

Though perfectly aware of old Mother Pérou’s presence, Gourd pretended not to see her. The day before he had sent her packing, furious with her for having spilt a pail of water in the hall. Now she 
had come for her money, trembling at the sight of him and cringing close to the wall. 

While Octave lingered to make conversation with Madam Gourd, the concierge suddenly turned towards poor Mother Pérou. 

‘So you've come for your money. How much is it?’ 

But Madam Gourd interrupted. 

‘Look, dear; there’s that girl again with her horrible dog.’ 

It was Lisa, who, a few days before, had picked up a stray spaniel in the street. Ever since there had been continual quarrels with Gourd and his wife. The landlord would not have any animals in the 
house. No, no animals and no women! The little thing was not even allowed to go into the courtyard; it could do its business perfectly well in the street. As it had been raining that morning the dog’s 
paws were wet, so Sir Gourd, rushing forward, exclaimed: 

‘| won't have it running upstairs! Do you hear? Carry it in your arms!’ 

‘So | get all dirty!’ said Lisa insolently. ‘Wouldn't it be a shame if he dirtied the back stairs! Go on, doggie!’ 

Sir Gourd tried to grab the animal and nearly slipped, so he vented his fury on all those filthy servants. He was forever at war with them, ill-tempered as any former servant who wishes to be waited 
upon in his turn. All at once Lisa turned on him, and with the strident voice of a girl reared in the gutters of Montmartre she shouted out: 

‘Eh! Can't you leave me alone, you dirty old flunkey? Why don’t you go and empty the duke’s piss-pots?’ 

It was the only insult that could silence Sir Gourd, and all the servants made ample use of it. He withdrew, fuming, muttering to himself, saying that he was proud to have been in the duke’s service, 
and that she would not have stayed there two hours, useless bag that she was. Then he fell upon Mother Pérou, who nearly jumped out of her skin. 

‘Well, how much do we owe you then? Eh? Twelve francs sixty-five? That can’t be. Sixty-three hours at twenty centimes an hour. Oh, you reckon the extra quarter of an hour? Not if | have anything to 
do with it. | told you - | never pay for extra quarters of an hour.’ 

And he still did not give her the money but left her quaking and joined in the conversation between his wife and Octave. The latter was cunningly alluding to all the problems a house like that must 
cause them, hoping that this would make them talk about the various tenants. There must be some rare goings-on at times behind those doors! Then the concierge gravely observed: 

‘There are things that concern us, Sir Mouret, and things that don’t. Now, just look over there. That, for instance, is something that quite infuriates me! Just look at that!’ 

He pointed to the boot-stitcher who was passing, the tall, pale girl who had arrived in the middle of old Vabre’s funeral. She was walking with difficulty, for she was obviously in an advanced state of 
pregnancy, her belly seeming even more enormous in contrast to her narrow chest and spindly legs. 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Octave naively. 

‘Can't you see? That belly of hers, that belly!’ 

It was the belly that so exasperated Sir Gourd. A single woman with a belly like that that she had got heaven knows where, for she certainly didn’t have it when she arrived! And now it had begun to 
swell beyond all bounds, beyond all decent proportion! 

‘You can well understand how annoyed | was, sir,’ said the concierge, ‘and the landlord too, when | first noticed the thing! She ought to have told us about it, don’t you think? You don’t go and lodge in 
a respectable house in that sort of condition! To begin with it was hardly noticeable; but | couldn’t be sure, and | hoped that at any rate she would use her discretion. Well, | kept watching her, and | 
could see her swelling so fast that it quite alarmed me. Now look at her! She doesn’t do anything to hide it; she just lets it hang out like that. She can hardly get through the entrance!’ 

He kept tragically pointing at her as she made for the backstairs. Her belly seemed to him to cast a shadow over the frigid cleanliness of the courtyard, and even over the imitation marble and gilded 
zinc decorations of the hall. It seemed to bring disgrace to the whole building, tainting the very walls and, as it swelled, undermining the placid virtue of each apartment. 

‘Upon my word, sir, if this sort of thing goes on we would rather retire to Mort-la-Ville; wouldn't we Madam Gourd? Fortunately we've got enough to live on; we don’t depend on anybody. A house like 
ours made the talk of the neighbourhood by a belly like that! Because it is the talk of the neighbourhood! Everybody stares when she arrives!’ 

‘She looks very ill,, said Octave, looking in her direction but afraid to show too much pity. ‘She always seems so sad, so pale, so forlorn. She must have a lover, | suppose!’ 

At this Gourd gave a violent start. 

‘Exactly! Did you hear that, Madam Gourd? Sir Mouret also thinks she’s got a lover. Such things don’t happen by magic, that’s for sure! Well sir, I've been watching her for a couple of months but | 
haven't seen any sign of a man! What a bad lot she must be! Just let me catch her man and I'll chuck him out straight away! But | can’t find him; that’s what worries me!’ 

‘Perhaps nobody comes to see her,’ Octave ventured to suggest. 

The concierge looked at him in amazement. 

‘That wouldn't be natural. I’m determined to catch him! I’ve got another six weeks; she’s had notice to quit in October. The very idea of her giving birth here! And you know, although Sir Duveyrier 
insisted that she clear out before that happens, | can hardly sleep at night for thinking that she might play a dirty trick on us and not wait. And this unfortunate business could have been avoided if it 
hadn’t been for that old miser Vabre! Just to make an extra hundred and thirty francs, and in spite of my advice! That carpenter ought to have been a lesson to him. But no, he had to take in this boot- 
stitcher! All right! Fill your house with labourers and let your lodgings to a lot of dirty work-people. When you take the lower classes into your house, sir, that’s what you can expect!’ 

And once more he pointed to the young woman’s belly, as she painfully made her way up the back stairs. Madam Gourd was obliged to calm her husband; his concern for the respectability of the house 
might make him ill. Then, as Mother Pérou gave sign of her presence by a discreet cough, he turned his attention back to her, calmly deducting the sou she had charged for her extra quarter of an 
hour. Having at last got her twelve francs sixty, she was going away when he offered to take her back but at the rate of only three sous an hour. She began to cry, and accepted. 

‘| can always get someone to do the work,’ he said. ‘You're not strong enough any more. You don’t even do two sous’ worth.’ 

Going up to his room for a moment, Octave felt reassured. On the third floor he caught up with Madam Juzeur, who was returning home. Every moming now she had to come down to look for Louise, 
who loafed about outside when she was sent to the shops. 

‘How proud you are!’ she said, with her subtle smile. ‘It's obvious that you're being spoilt somewhere.’ 

The remarks once more aroused the young man’s fears. He followed her into her drawing-room, pretending to joke with her. Only one of the curtains was drawn back; the carpets and door-hangings 
softened the daylight; and the noise of the street was barely audible in this room as soft as eiderdown. She made him sit next to her on the low, wide sofa. But as he did not take her hand and kiss it, 
she asked coquettishly: 

‘So you don’t love me any more?’ 

Blushing, he declared that he adored her. Then, stifling a nervous giggle, she gave him her hand of her own accord. He was obliged to raise it to his lips so as to dispel any suspicions she might have. 
But she at once withdrew it. 

‘No, no! Don’t pretend you're excited. It doesn’t give you any pleasure. | can feel it doesn’t. Besides, it’s only natural.’ 

What did she mean by that? He caught her by the waist and overwhelmed her with questions. But she would not answer, yielding to his embrace as she shook her head. In order to make her speak, 
he began tickling her. 

‘Well, it's because you're in love with somebody else,’ she murmured. 

She mentioned Valerie, and reminded him of the evening at the Josserands’, when he devoured her with his eyes. Then, when he swore that he had not slept with her, she laughingly replied that she 
was only teasing him. But there was someone else he had slept with, and this time she named Madam Hédouin, laughing more and more at his emphatic denials. Who was it, then? Was it Marie 


Pichon? Well, he could not deny having slept with her. Yet he did so; but she shook her head, and assured him that her little finger never lied. And to get the names of these women from her, he had 
to redouble his caresses and make her whole body shiver with excitement. 

However, she had not yet mentioned Bertha. He was about to let her go when she said: 

‘And there’s one last one.’ 

‘What last one?’ he anxiously enquired. 

Screwing up her mouth, she obstinately refused to say any more until he had unsealed her lips with a kiss. She really could not mention the person’s name, for it was she who had first suggested her 
marriage. Without naming her, she related Bertha’s whole history. Then, with his lips touching her soft cheek, he made a complete confession, experiencing a certain cowardly pleasure in such an 
avowal. How silly of him to hide anything from her! Perhaps, he thought, she would be jealous? But why should she be? She had granted him no favours, had she? Nothing but a little childish fun, as 
at present but not that, oh, not that! For, after all, she was a virtuous woman, and she almost felt vexed that he should have thought that she might be jealous. 

She lay back languidly in his arms, and referred to her cruel husband who, after one week of matrimony, had cruelly deserted her. A wretched woman like herself knew all too much about the affairs of 
the heart! For some time she had had an inkling of what she called Octave’s ‘little games’, for not a kiss could be exchanged in the house without her hearing it. Then, ensconced in the big sofa, they 
had a quiet little talk, unconsciously interrupted by pattings and strokings of various parts of their persons. She called him a silly ninny, for it was entirely his fault that he had not succeeded with Valerie; 
she could have helped him to have her at once, if he had merely asked her advice. Then she questioned him about little Marie Pichon — hideous legs and nothing between them, eh? But she kept 
coming back to Bertha, whom she thought quite charming — a lovely skin and the foot of a marchioness. Eventually the game of patting and stroking reached such a pitch that she had to repulse him. 
‘No, no, leave me alone! Have you no shame? It wouldn't give you any pleasure either. You think it would. | know better! It’s just to flatter me! It would be too dreadful if it did give you any pleasure. 
Keep that for her. Now, be off with you, you naughty man!’ 

She sent him away after making him solemnly promise to come and confess himself often to her, and to hide nothing if he wanted her to look after his love affairs. 

On leaving her, Octave felt more at ease. She had restored his good humour, and her complicated notions of virtue amused him. As soon as he entered the shop downstairs, he gave Bertha a reassuring 
nod in answer to her enquiring look. 

Thus the whole dreadful adventure of the morning was forgotten. When August came back, shortly before lunch, he found them both as usual — Bertha bored to death at the pay-desk, and Octave 
gallantly measuring silk for a lady. 

Henceforth, however, the lovers’ assignations became less frequent still. He, in his ardour, grew desperate and followed her everywhere, entreating her to arrange a meeting, whenever and wherever 
she liked. She, on the other hand, with the indifference of a girl reared in a hothouse, took no pleasure in such guilty passion, except for the secret outings, the presents, the forbidden delights, and the 
hours of luxury spent in cabs, theatres, and restaurants. All her early education made itself felt again, her lust for money, for clothes, for squandering; and she soon grew tired of her lover, just as she 
had grown tired of her husband, thinking him too exacting for what he gave her in return, and trying, almost unconsciously, not to yield him his full, just measure of love. Thus exaggerating her fears, 
she kept on refusing him: she would never go back to his room; she would die of fright! And he could not possibly come to her apartment, for they might be surprised. Then, when he begged her to let 
him take her to a hotel for an hour, she would begin to cry, saying that he really could not have much respect for her. However, the spending continued and her whims became more extravagant. After 
the bonnet she conceived a desire for a fan covered with Alencon lace, not counting the many little trifles that took her fancy in shop-windows. Though as yet he did not dare refuse her anything, his 
sense of thrift was once more roused as he saw all his savings frittered away in this fashion. Like the practical fellow he was, in the end it seemed to him silly always to be paying when all he got in 
return was her foot under the table. Paris had certainly brought him bad luck; first rebuffs, and then this stupid love affair which was draining his purse. He definitely could not be accused of succeeding 
through women. By way of comfort, he sought to find something honourable about the whole thing, in his hidden anger at a scheme which, so far, had proved such a dismal failure. 

August, however, did not bother them much. Ever since the bad turn affairs had taken in Lyons he had been suffering more than ever with his headaches. Bertha had felt a thrill of delight as, on the 
first of the month, in the evening, she saw him put three hundred francs under the bedroom clock for her dress allowance; and despite the reduction in the sum she had demanded, as she had given 
up all hope of getting a penny of it, she threw herself into his arms, all warm with gratitude. On this occasion the husband had a night of endearments such as the lover never enjoyed. 

September thus passed amid the great calm of the house, emptied of its occupants by the summer months. The second-floor people had gone to a watering-place in Spain that caused Sir Gourd to 
shrug his shoulders in contempt. How absurd! As if the most genteel folk were not content to go to Trouville! Ever since the beginning of Gustave’s holidays the Duveyriers had been staying at their 
country house at Villeneuve-Saint-Georges. Even the Josserands had gone to stay for a fortnight with a family friend near Pontoise, while letting it be rumoured that they were on the way to some 
fashionable seaside resort. The house being empty, the apartments deserted, and the staircase wrapped in an even drowsier silence, Octave felt that there would be less danger, and he pestered 
Bertha until, from sheer weariness, she agreed to let him stay with her for one night when August was away in Lyons. But this meeting almost turned into a disaster. Madam Josserand (who had 
returned two days before) was seized with such violent indigestion after dining out that Hortense, in alarm, went downstairs to fetch her sister. Fortunately Rachel was just finishing cleaning her pots 
and pans, so she was able to let Octave escape by the servants’ staircase. After this scare Bertha took advantage of it to refuse him everything, as before. Moreover, they were foolish enough not to 
bribe the servant. She waited upon them with her coldly respectful air, like a girl who sees and hears nothing. However, as madam was forever hankering after money, and as Sir Octave had already 
spent far too much on presents, she curled her lips yet more in her scorn for a dump like this where the mistress’s lover did not even tip her ten sous when he slept there. If they thought that they had 
bought her for all eternity with twenty francs and an old gown, they were much mistaken. She was worth more than that! From this time onwards she was less obliging, no longer shutting the doors after 
them as before, although they were never aware of her ill-humour, for no one thinks of giving tips when he is so driven by the need to find a place to embrace in that he even quarrels about it. The 
silence of the house grew even deeper; and Octave, in his quest for some safe comer, was forever meeting Sir Gourd, on the watch for shameful things that made the very walls blush, shuffling silently 
along the corridors, eternally haunted by the bellies of pregnant women. 

Madam Juzeur sympathized constantly with this lovesick young man who could only gaze upon his mistress from afar, giving him, as promised, the very best advice. Octave’s desire reached such a 
pitch that he even thought of asking her to lend him her rooms for an assignation. No doubt she would not have refused but he feared shocking Bertha by such indiscretion. He also thought of making 
use of Saturnin; perhaps the madman would guard them like a faithful dog in some out-of-the-way room. But recently Saturnin’s mood had been somewhat strange, at one time smothering his sister's 
lover with affection, and at another sulking, looking at him suspiciously, giving him fiery glances full of hatred. One would almost have said he was jealous — nervously, violently jealous like a woman. 
He had been like this especially since, on certain mornings, he had seen Octave laughing and joking with little Marie Pichon. In fact Octave never passed Marie’s door now without going in, drawn back 
to her by some strange fancy, some sudden, unavowed touch of passion. He adored Bertha and madly desired to possess her, and this very longing gave birth to a feeling of infinite tenderness for 
Marie, and a love the sweetness of which he had never tasted at the time of their first liaison. There was a perpetual charm in looking at her, in touching her, in joking with her and teasing her — all the 
playfulness of a man who wants to repossess a woman while secretly embarrassed by another love-affair. So, when Saturnin caught him hovering round Marie's skirts, the madman glared at him 
wolfishly, ready to bite; nor would he forgive him and kiss his hand like some tame animal until he saw him, loving and faithful, at Bertha’s side. 

As September was drawing close and the residents were about to return, Octave, in the midst of all his torment, had a mad idea. It so happened that Rachel, whose sister was to be married, had asked 
permission to stay away for a night, on one of the Tuesdays her master spent in Lyons. The idea was that they could sleep together in the servant's room, where no one would ever dream of looking 
for them. Offended by such a proposal, Bertha at first displayed the greatest repugnance but with tears in his eyes he begged her to agree, and spoke of leaving Paris, where he suffered too much 
unhappiness. At last, bewildered and exhausted by all his arguments and entreaties, she consented, hardly aware of what she was doing. Everything was then arranged. On Tuesday evening, after 
dinner, they had tea at the Josserands’ to allay any suspicion. Trublot, Gueulin and uncle Bachelard were all there. Duveyrier even came in, very late, as he occasionally slept in town now because of 
early business appointments, so he claimed. Octave made a show of joining the conversation and then, at the stroke of midnight, slipped away and locked himself in Rachel’s room, where Bertha was 
to join him an hour later when everybody was asleep. 

Upstairs, he was busy for the first half-hour in setting the room straight. In order to conquer Bertha’s disgust he had promised that he would change the sheets and bring all the necessary linen himself. 
Thus he proceeded to make the bed, slowly and clumsily, fearing that someone would hear him. Then, like Trublot, he sat on a trunk and tried to wait patiently. One by one the servants came up to 
bed, and through the thin partitions he could hear the sounds of women undressing and relieving themselves. One o'clock struck, then a quarter past, then half past. He grew anxious; why was she so 
late? She must have left the Josserands’ at one o'clock at the latest; and it would not take her more than ten minutes to get back to her flat and leave it again by the servants’ staircase. When it struck 
two, he imagined all sorts of catastrophes. At last, thinking that he recognized her footstep, he heaved a sigh of relief. He opened the door to give her some light but sheer surprise rooted him to the 
spot. Outside Adele’s door Trublot, bent double, was looking through the keyhole; the sudden light made him jump. 

‘It's you!’ said Octave, in a tone of annoyance. 

Trublot began to laugh, without seeming the least surprised at finding Octave there at that time of night. 

‘Just imagine,’ he said in a whisper, ‘that idiot Adele didn’t give me her key, and now she’s gone down to Duveyrier’s room. What's the matter? Didn’t you know Duveyrier sleeps with her? Oh yes, my 
dear fellow. He’s made it up with his wife, who lets him have it now and then; but she keeps him on strict rations so he has to fall back on Adele. It’s convenient for him, you see, when he comes up to 
Paris.’ 

Breaking off, he stooped down again to have another look, and then muttered between clenched teeth: 

‘No, there’s nobody there! He’s keeping her longer this time. What a dumbo that Adele is! If she’d only given me the key | could’ve waited for her in bed and kept warm.’ 

Then he went back to the attic where he had been hiding, taking Octave with him. Octave was eager to ask him how the evening had ended at the Josserands’. But Trublot never gave him a chance to 
open his mouth, for he carried on talking about Duveyrier in the inky darkness and stuffy atmosphere of the space under the rafters. Yes, the dirty beast had wanted to have Julie at first but she was a 
bit too clean for that sort of thing, and besides, in the country she had taken a fancy to little Gustave, a lad of sixteen, who seemed rather promising. So, having drawn a blank with Julie, and not daring 
to try it on with Clemence because of Hippolyte, Duveyrier had thought it more expedient to choose someone outside his own home. How on earth he had ever managed to get hold of Adele nobody 
knew — behind some door, no doubt, in a draught; and that great slut just braced herself and took it like a slap in the face; certainly she would never have dared to be uncivil to the landlord. 

‘For the last month he’s never missed one of the Josserands’ Tuesdays,’ said Trublot. ‘It's very awkward. I'll have to find Clarisse again for him, so that he leaves us in peace.’ 

At last Octave managed to ask him how the evening had ended. Bertha had left before midnight, apparently quite composed. No doubt she was waiting for him in Rachel's bedroom. But Trublot, 
delighted to have bumped into him, would not let him go. 

‘It's stupid of her to keep me hanging about all this time,’ he resumed. ‘I’m half asleep as it is. My boss has put me into the liquidation department. Up all night three times a week, my dear boy! If Julie 
was there, | know she’d make room for me; but Duveyrier has only brought Hippolyte with him from the country. By the way, do you know Hippolyte, that great lout who sleeps with Clemence? Well, | 
just caught him in his nightshirt, sneaking into Louise’s bedroom — that ugly young thing Madam Juzeur is so anxious to save! What a great success for Madam Anything-you-like-except-that! That lump 
of fifteen, a filthy bundle picked up on a doorstep — a dainty morsel for that strapping, big-boned fellow, with his sweaty hands and his bull neck! | don’t care a damn myself but it’s disgusting all the 
same!’ 

Bored though he was, Trublot seemed full of philosophical insights. He went on muttering: 

‘Well, well, like master, like servant! When the landlords set the example, the flunkeys become quite immoral as well. There’s no doubt about it, France is going to the dogs!’ 

‘Goodbye, | must be off,’ said Octave. 

But Trublot kept him back, telling him about all the servants’ rooms in which he might have slept if the summer had not emptied so many of them. The worst of it was that they all double-locked their 
doors, even when they just went to the end of the corridor, because they were all so frightened of being robbed by one of the others. Lisa was a lost cause, and she seemed to him to have very odd 
tastes. Victoire hardly tempted him, though ten years earlier she might have done. What he most deplored was Valerie’s mania for changing her cook; it was becoming positively unbearable. He counted 
them on his fingers — a regular string of them: one who insisted on having chocolate in the morning; one who left because her master made a mess of eating; one whom the police took away just as 
she was roasting a piece of veal; one who was so strong that she could not touch anything without breaking it; one who had a maid of her own to wait on her; one who went out in her mistress’s gowns, 
and smacked her mistress’s face when she dared to object. All those in the space of a month! There wasn’t even time to go and pinch them in their kitchen! 

‘Oh! and then,’ he added, ‘there was Eugénie. You must have noticed her — a tall, beautiful looking girl, a real Venus, my dear fellow, | can tell you! People used to turn round in the street to look at her. 
For ten days the whole house went mad. All the women were furious; the men could hardly contain themselves. Campardon licked his chops, and Duveyrier’s trick was to come up to see if there was 
a leak in the roof. It was pandemonium throughout the whole bloody house. But | was careful. She was a bit too smart. There’s no doubt, my dear chap, the best ones to choose are the ugly, stupid 
ones, as long as you've got plenty to grab hold of - that’s my view. And | was right about Eugénie — she was sent packing in the end when madam saw from her sheets that she was visited every 
morning by the coalman from the Place Gaillon - they were as black as soot; it must have cost a small fortune to have them washed. And do you know what happened? The coalman became very ill, 


while the coachman of the people on the second floor, who had left him behind, that stallion of a chap who sleeps with all of them — well, he had a dose of it too, so that he could hardly drag one leg 
after the other. But | haven’t any sympathy for him, he’s such a nuisance.’ 

At last Octave managed to escape, and as he was leaving Trublot there in the darkness of the attic, the latter suddenly exclaimed, in surprise: 

‘But what are you doing up here with the maids? You rogue! You come up too, then?’ 

He laughed gleefully, and promising not to tell he sent him off and wished him a very pleasant night. He was determined to wait for that slut Adele who, when she was with a man, never wanted to go. 
Duveyrier would surely never keep her until the moming. 

Back in Rachel's room Octave was again disappointed. Bertha had still not come. He now grew angry; she had fooled him, promising him to come simply to make him stop pestering her. While he 
stood there fuming she was no doubt sleeping peacefully, glad to be alone and to have the whole double bed to herself. However, instead of going back to sleep in his own room, he obstinately waited, 
lying down in his clothes on the bed and dreaming up plans for revenge. This bare, cold maid’s room irritated him, with its dirty walls, its squalor, and its insufferable smell of an unwashed servant-girl; 
he could hardly bring himself to acknowledge to what depths his frenzied passion had lowered him in his craving to appease it. Far away in the distance he heard three o'clock strike. Strapping 
maidservants snored away to the left of him; at times bare feet made the boards creak, and then splashing as of a fountain resounded along the floor. But what most unnerved him was a continual 
wailing on his right, the cry of someone in pain. At last he recognized the voice — it was the boot-stitcher. Was she in labour? Poor woman, there she lay alone in her agony, close to the roof, cooped 
up in one of those miserable closets hardly big enough for her belly. 

At about four o'clock Octave was again disturbed. It was Adele coming to bed followed immediately by Trublot. They nearly had a quarrel. She declared that it was not her fault: the landlord had kept 
her, she couldn't help it. Then Trublot accused her of being vain, whereupon she began to cry. She was not vain at all. What had she done that God made men run after her like this? When one had 
finished another one appeared; there seemed no end to it. But she never tried to excite them, and their stupid behaviour gave her so little pleasure that she preferred to look sluttish on purpose, so as 
not to give them any encouragement. But they only ran after her more than ever, and her work kept increasing. It was killing her, and she had had enough of Madam Josserand bullying her to scrub 
the kitchen every moming. 

‘People like you’, she stammered out between sobs, ‘can sleep as long as you like afterwards. But | have to work like a slave. No, there’s no justice in the world. I’m utterly sick of it.’ 

‘There, there, don’t take on so,’ said Trublot, in a sudden access of fatherly pity. ‘Mind you, some women would be glad to be in your place. If men like you, you silly thing, then let them.’ 

At daybreak Octave fell asleep. The house was now in complete silence. Even the boot-stitcher had stopped moaning, and lay half dead, clutching her belly with both hands. The sun was shining in 
through the narrow window when the door was suddenly opened. Octave woke up. It was Bertha, who had come up to see if he was still there, driven by an irresistible impulse. At first she had decided 
not to but then had invented pretexts — the need to tidy up the room if, in his rage, he had left it in disorder. Nor had she expected to find him there. As she saw him rise from the little iron bedstead, 
pale and threatening, she was taken aback and, with head lowered, listened to his furious outburst. He challenged her to say something, to offer some sort of explanation. At last she murmured: 

‘At the last moment | couldn't do it; it was too revolting. | love you - | swear | do! But not here, not here!’ 

Then, as he approached her, she drew back, fearing that he might want to take advantage of the opportunity. This indeed was what he wanted. It struck eight; all the servants had gone down and 
Trublot had left too. Then, as he tried to catch hold of her hands, saying that when you love someone you don’t mind anything, she complained of the smell of the room and went to open the window. 
But he again drew her to him and, bewildered by his persistence, she was about to give in when from the courtyard below there rose a turbid wave of filthy talk. 

‘You pig! You absolute slut! Shut up! Your dishcloth’s fallen on my head again!’ 

Bertha, trembling, broke away from his embrace, murmuring: 

‘You see! Can you hear that? Oh no, not here, please! | would feel too ashamed. Can you hear those girls? They make my blood run cold. The other day they made me feel quite ill. No, leave me alone, 
and | promise I'll come and see you next Tuesday in your room.’ 

Standing there motionless, the two lovers were forced to overhear everything. 

‘Just let me catch sight of you,’ Lisa angrily continued, ‘and I'll chuck it in your face.’ 

Then, leaning out of her kitchen window, Adele retorted: 

‘What a fuss about a little piece of rag! | only used it yesterday for washing up with, and it dropped down quite by accident.’ 

Thereupon a truce was declared, and Lisa asked her what they had had for dinner the night before. Another stew! What misers! If she lived in a hole like that she’d buy herself cutlets! And she kept 
urging Adele to help herself to the sugar, the meat, and the candles, just to show her independence. For her part, never being hungry, she let Victoire rob the Campardons without even claiming her 
share. 

‘Oh!’ cried Adele, who by degrees was becoming corrupted, ‘the other night | hid some potatoes in my pocket and they burned my thigh. It was fun! And | do like vinegar! | don’t care, | drink it out of the 
cruet-stand now!’ 

Victoire then leant out in her turn, after finishing a glassful of cassis and brandy to which Lisa sometimes treated her in the morning as a reward for concealing her nocturnal and diurnal escapades. 
Louise, standing at the back of Madam Juzeur’s kitchen, put her tongue out at them, and so Victoire started shouting at her. 

‘You guttersnipe, I'll shove that tongue of yours somewhere in a minute!’ 

‘Come on, then, you old soak!’ cried Louise. ‘I saw you yesterday, being sick all over your plates.’ 

Then once more the flood of excrement surged up against the walls of the pestilential courtyard. Even Adele, who had caught the Parisian patter, directed abuse at Louise, while Lisa cried out: 

‘I'll shut her up if she gives us any of her cheek! Yes, you little bitch, I'll tell Clemence. She'll soon settle you. Isn't it sickening? Going with men at her age! But hush! Here’s the man himself, and a filthy 
beast too!’ 

Hippolyte at that moment put his head out of the Duveyriers’ window. He was cleaning his master’s boots. In spite of everything the other servants were very civil to him, for he belonged to the 
aristocracy; and he despised Lisa, who in turn despised Adele with greater haughtiness than gentry who are rich look down on gentry who are hard-up. They asked him for news of Miss Clemence and 
Miss Julie. Good Lord! They were bored to death down there in the country but they were both pretty well. Then, changing the subject, he said: 

‘Did you hear that girl last night writhing about with her stomach-ache? Terrible nuisance, wasn't it? It's a good job she’s leaving. | nearly called out to her to break her waters and have done with it!’ 
‘Sir Hippolyte’s right,’ said Lisa. ‘Nothing gets on your nerves more than a woman who's always got the belly-ache. Thank God, | don’t know what it’s like; but | think I’d try to put up with it so that other 
people can sleep.’ 

Then Victoire jokingly turned her attention to Adele. 

‘| say, old pot-belly up there! When you had your first baby, did it come out in front or behind?’ 

At such coarseness all the kitchens were convulsed with merriment, while Adele, looking scared, answered: 

‘A baby? No, not at all! It's not allowed; anyway, | don’t want one.’ 

‘My girl,’ said Lisa, gravely, ‘everybody can have a baby, and | don’t suppose God made you any different from anyone else!’ 

Then they talked of Madam Campardon, who at least had no fears on that score; it was the only good thing about her physical state. Then all the ladies of the house were discussed in turn. Madam 
Juzeur, who took her own precautions; Madam Duveyrier, who felt only disgust towards her husband; Madam Valerie, who got her babies made for her out-of-doors, because her precious husband 
wasn’t man enough to make even the tail of one. Then from the fetid hole there came bursts of crude laughter. 

Bertha had again turned pale. She waited, afraid even to leave the room. She looked down in shame, as if publicly dishonoured in Octave’s presence. Exasperated with the servants, he felt that their 
talk was becoming too filthy, and that to take her in his arms was impossible. His desire ebbed away, leaving him weary and extremely sad. Then Bertha started. Lisa had just mentioned her name. 
‘Talking of fun and games, | know someone who seems to be at it pretty often! Adele, isn’t it true that your Miss Bertha was up to all sorts of things when you used to wash her petticoats?’ 

‘And now,’ said Victoire, ‘she gets her husband's assistant to give her what she wants.’ 

‘Ssh!’ cried Hippolyte softly. 

‘What for? Her pig of a cook isn’t there today. Sly devil, she is; she looks as if she’d eat you the moment you mention her mistress! She’s a Jewess, you know, and they say she once murdered 
somebody where she comes from. Perhaps that handsome Octave gets her in a quiet corner too. The governor must have taken him on just to make babies for him, the big ninny!’ 

Then Bertha, suffering unutterable anguish, looked at her lover imploringly, as she stammered out: 

‘Good God! Good God!’ 

Octave took her hand and squeezed it. He too was choking with impotent rage. What could they do? He could not show himself and tell them to shut up. The foul talk went on, talk such as Bertha had 
never heard before, like an open sewer that brimmed over every morning, close to her, though she had never suspected its existence. Their liaison, so carefully concealed, was now being trailed 
through all the garbage and slops of the kitchen. Though nothing had been said, the maids knew everything. Lisa related how Saturnin played the pander. Victoire laughed at the husband’s headaches, 
and said he would do well to get himself an extra eye. And even Adele had a go at her mistress’s young lady, whose ailments, soiled underwear, and toilet secrets she did not scruple to lay bare. Thus 
were their kisses soiled and smeared by such filthy talk; their meetings too; in fact, all that was still sweet and tender in their love. 

‘Look out below!’ suddenly exclaimed Victoire. ‘Here’s some of those stinkin’ carrots from yesterday. Old Gourd can have them!’ 

The servants, out of sheer spite, used to throw all the rubbish they could into the courtyard, so that the concierge had to sweep it up. 

‘And here’s a lump of rotten kidney!’ cried Adele in her turn. 
All the scrapings from their saucepans, all the muck from their pots, were flung out in this fashion, while Lisa went on pulling Bertha and Octave to pieces, commenting on all the deceptions by which 
they sought to hide their adultery. Hand in hand and face to face, the lovers stood there aghast. Their hands grew icy cold, their eyes acknowledged the squalor of their relationship. The servants, in 
their hatred, had no sympathy for the weaknesses of their masters. This was what it had come to — fornication beneath a downpour of rotten vegetables and putrid meat! 

‘And you know,’ said Hippolyte, ‘the young chap don’t care a damn for his missus. He’s only latched on to her to help him get on in the world. He’s got no real feelings, and no scruples at all; he'd as 
soon hit a woman as make love to her!’ 
Bertha, her eyes on Octave, saw him turn pale; so changed, so upset did his face seem that it frightened her. 

‘Oh yes, they make a nice pair!’ rejoined Lisa. ‘She’s not up to much either. Badly brought up, her heart as hard as stone, caring for nothing but her own pleasure, sleeping with men for their money! | 
know that sort of woman, and | wouldn’t mind betting that she doesn’t even get any pleasure with a man!’ 

Tears streamed down Bertha’s cheeks. Octave saw how distraught she was. It was as if they had both been flayed before each other, laid utterly bare, without any possibility of protesting. Then the 
young woman, suffocating from the stench of this open cesspool, sought to flee. He did not attempt to make her stay; mutual self-disgust made each other's company excruciating, and they longed for 
the relief of no longer seeing each other. 

‘You promise then, next Tuesday, in my room!’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ 

Extremely upset, she hurried away. Left alone, he walked about the room, his hands twitching nervously as he rolled the bed-linen up into a bundle. He no longer listened to the servants’ gossip. 
Suddenly one phrase caught his ear. 

‘| tell you Sir Hédouin died last night. If only handsome Octave had foreseen that, he would’ve gone on cultivating Madam Hédouin, ’cos she'll be worth a lot now.’ 

To hear such news in this sewer touched him to the core. So Sir Hédouin was dead! He was seized by profound regret. He could not prevent himself from saying out loud: 

‘Yes, my God! | was a fool!’ 

When Octave at last went downstairs with his bundle, he met Rachel coming up to her room. A few minutes earlier she would have caught them. Downstairs she had found her mistress in tears again; 
but this time she had got nothing out of her, neither a confession nor a sou. She was furious, convinced that they took advantage of her absence to meet and thus to cheat her of her little bonuses. She 
gave Octave a black, threatening scowl. A strange schoolboy timidity prevented him from giving her ten francs; then, anxious to show that he was completely at his ease, he was going into Marie 
Pichon’s for a casual chat when a grunt from a corner made him turn round. Saturnin got up, exclaiming, in one of his jealous fits: 

‘Look out! You're dead!’ 

That very morning happened to be the 8th of October, and the boot-stitcher had to get out by noon. For a week past Sir Gourd had been watching her belly with ever-increasing uneasiness. That belly 
would surely never wait until the 8th. The poor woman had begged the landlord to let her stay a few days longer so as to get over her confinement but had met with an indignant refusal. She now felt 


constant pains: the night before she was afraid she would give birth all by herself. Then, at about nine o'clock, she began to move her things out, helping the lad who had his cart in the courtyard below, 
leaning against the furniture or sitting down on the staircase when bent double by an excruciating pang. 
Sir Gourd, however, had discovered nothing. No man after all! He had been tricked. All that morning he wandered about in a cold rage. When Octave met him the thought that he too knew of his secret 
affair filled him with dread. Perhaps he did know it but he did not greet him any less politely, for what did not concern him did not concern him, as he had already observed. That morning, too, he had 
doffed his cap to the mysterious lady as she noiselessly hurried away from the gentleman’s apartment on the third floor, leaving only a faint perfume of verbena behind her. He had also said good 
morning to Trublot, as well as the other Madam Campardon and Valerie. They were all gentry. If the young men were caught coming out of the maidservants’ bedrooms, or the ladies tripping downstairs 
in tell-tale dressing-gowns, that was none of his business. What concerned him did concern him, and he kept his eye on the few miserable bits of furniture belonging to the boot-stitcher as if the long- 
sought male were escaping in one of the drawers. 
At a quarter to twelve the woman appeared, her face quite waxen, and looking as sad and despondent as ever. She could hardly walk, and until she got out into the street Sir Gourd was all atremble. 
Just as she was handing in her key Duveyrier came through the hall, so excited by his night out that the red blotches on his forehead looked as if they were bleeding. He put on a haughty air, an air 
severely, implacably moral, as the poor thing went past him. Shameful and resigned, she bowed her head and walked out after the little cart with the same despairing gait as when she had arrived, on 
the day that the black funeral hangings had enveloped her. 
It was only then that Sir Gourd felt triumphant. As though the woman’s belly had removed all unhealthiness from the house, all those shameful things that caused the very walls to blush, he exclaimed 
to the landlord: 
‘That's a good riddance, sir! We can breathe freely now because, upon my word, it was getting positively disgusting! It’s like a great weight off my back. In a respectable house like this, you see sir, 
there shouldn’t be any women, least of all working women.’ 

091 
THE following Tuesday Bertha did not keep her promise. This time she told Octave beforehand not to expect her, when they had a brief conversation that same evening when the shop closed. She 
sobbed bitterly, for she had been to confession the day before, feeling the need for religious solace, and was still greatly affected by Father Mauduit’s grave counsel. Since her marriage she had given 
up going to church; but after the foul language with which the maids had bespattered her she had felt so sad, so forlorn, so sullied, that for an hour she went back to her childish beliefs, ardently yearning 
to be made pure and good. On her return, after the priest had wept with her, she grew quite horrified at her sin. Octave shrugged his shoulders, powerless and enraged. 
Then, three days later, she again promised to see him the following Tuesday. Meeting him one day in the Passage des Panoramas, she had noticed some shawls of Chantilly lace and talked about 
them incessantly, her eyes full of desire. Thus, on the Monday morning, the young man told her laughingly, in order to temper the brutality of such a bargain, that if she really kept her word she would 
find a little surprise waiting for her in his room. She guessed what he meant and again began to cry. No, no, it was impossible for her to come now; he had spoilt all her pleasure in their projected 
meeting. She had talked about the shawl without thinking, and she did not want it now; she would throw it on the fire if he gave it to her. Nevertheless, on the following day they made all the arrangements; 
at half-past twelve that night she was to knock three times very gently at his door. 
That day, as August was leaving for Lyons, Bertha thought that he looked somewhat strange. She had caught him whispering with Rachel behind the kitchen-door; besides which, his face was all 
yellow, he trembled violently, and one of his eyes was closed up. But as he complained of migraine she thought he must be unwell, and assured him that the journey would do him good. No sooner 
had he gone than she went back to the kitchen and, feeling uneasy, tried to sound out Rachel. The young woman, however, maintained her demeanour of discreet respect, as stiff in manner as when 
she first came. Bertha felt that she was somehow dissatisfied, and she thought how extremely foolish she had been to give the girl twenty francs and a dress and then suddenly to stop all further 
gratuities, though she was obliged to do so as she was always in need of a five-franc piece herself. 
‘My poor girl,’ she said, ‘I haven’t been very generous, have |? But it isn’t my fault. | haven’t forgotten you, and I'll reward you.’ 
‘Madam owes me nothing,’ Rachel coldly replied. 
Then Bertha went to fetch two of her old chemises, just to prove her good intentions. But when the servant took them from her, she said they would do for kitchen-cloths. 
‘Thank you, madam but calico gives me pimples; | only wear linen.’ 
However, so polite did she seem that Bertha was reassured and spoke familiarly to the girl, telling her she was going to sleep out; she even asked her to leave a lamp alight in case she came back. 
The front door was to be bolted, and she would go out by the back stairs and take the key with her. Rachel took her instructions as calmly as if she had been told to cook a piece of beef for the following 
day. 
That evening, by a fine touch of diplomacy, as Bertha was dining with her parents Octave accepted an invitation from the Campardons. He thought he would stay there till ten o’clock and then go up to 
his room and wait as patiently as he could until half-past twelve. 
The meal at the Campardons’ proved quite patriarchal. Seated between his wife and her cousin, the architect lingered lovingly over the food — plain, homely fare as he termed it, wholesome and 
copious. That evening there was boiled chicken and rice, a joint of beef, and some fried potatoes. Ever since Gasparine had taken to managing everything the whole houshold lived in a perpetual state 
of indigestion, for she knew how to buy things, paying less money and getting twice as much meat as anybody else. Campardon had three helpings of chicken, while Rose stuffed herself with rice. 
Angéle reserved herself for the beef; she liked blood, and Lisa slyly helped her to spoonfuls of it. Gasparine was the only one who hardly touched anything; her stomach had shrunk, so she said. 
‘Eat up!’ cried the architect to Octave. ‘You never know if you might not be eaten yourself some day!’ 
Madam Campardon leaned over and again told Octave how delighted she was at all the happiness Gasparine had brought to the house — savings of at least a hundred per cent, the servants made 
respectful, and Angéle looked after properly and being set a good example. 
‘In short,’ she murmured, ‘Achille’s as happy as the day is long, while | have nothing to do now — absolutely nothing. Imagine! She actually washes and dresses me now. | don’t have to lift a finger; 
she’s taken charge of the entire management of the household.’ 
Then the architect related how he had got the better of ‘those clowns in Public Instruction’. 
‘Just imagine, my dear boy, they gave me no end of trouble about my job at Evreux. Of course, my main concern was to please the bishop — only natural, eh? However, the new kitchens and heating 
apparatus came to more than twenty thousand francs. But they didn’t vote the credit, and it’s not easy to squeeze twenty thousand francs out of the small amount allowed for repairs. On top of which 
the pulpit, for which | had a grant of three thousand francs, came to nearly ten thousand — which meant | had to find another seven thousand from somewhere. So this morning they sent for me at the 
ministry, where a big lanky chap tried to give me a hard time. But | wasn’t going to stand for that sort of thing! So | simply told him that I'd send for the bishop to explain the matter himself. He became 
very polite straight away; it was quite absurd, and it makes me laugh now when | think of it! You know they're terrified of bishops at the moment. If | had a bishop behind me, | could demolish Notre- 
Dame and rebuild it if | liked; | couldn’t care less about the government!’ 
The whole table laughed at this disrespectful talk about the ministry, alluding to it disdainfully, with their mouths full of rice. Rose declared that it was best to be on the side of religion. Ever since his 
restoration of Saint-Roch Achille had been overwhelmed with work: the noblest families clamoured for his services; he could not attend to them all, he would have had to work all night as well as all 
day. God certainly was good to them, and they gave Him thanks both morning and evening. 
During dessert Campardon suddenly exclaimed: 
‘By the way, my dear fellow, | suppose you know that Duveyrier has found...’ He was going to say Clarisse but he remembered that Angéle was present, so with a side glance at his daughter he added: 
‘He’s found his ... relative, you know.’ 
By biting his lip and winking, he at last made Octave understand, for the young man at first quite failed to catch his meaning. 
‘Yes, Trublot told me. The day before yesterday, when it was pouring down, Duveyrier stood under a doorway, when, lo and behold, there was his ... relative, just opening her umbrella. Trublot had 
been on the lookout for her for a week, so as to get her back to him.’ 
Angéle modestly looked down at her plate, filling her mouth with food. The family was most careful that the conversation should never transgress the bounds of decency. 
‘Is she pretty?’ asked Rose of Octave. 
‘That's a matter of taste,’ he replied. ‘Some people might think so.’ 
‘She had the impertinence to come to the shop one day,’ said Gasparine, who, thin as she was, detested skinny people. ‘She was pointed out to me. She’s a real beanstalk!’ 
‘Never mind,’ said the architect. ‘Duveyrier’s happy again. His poor wife, you know...’ 
He was going to say that the poor wife was probably much relieved and delighted. But again he remembered that Angéle was there, so he dolefully remarked: 
‘Relations don’t always get on together. Well, well, every family has its troubles!’ 
Lisa, a napkin on her arm, looked across the table at Angéle who, bursting with laughter, hastened to take a long drink, concealing her face with her glass. 
Shortly before ten o’clock Octave professed to be so tired that he was obliged to go up to bed. Despite Rose’s tender attentions, he felt ill at ease in this worthy family, aware of Gasparine’s ever- 
increasing hostility. He had done nothing, however, to provoke her. She merely hated him because he was a good-looking fellow who, so she suspected, had all the women in the house; and that 
exasperated her, although she herself had no desire for him at all. It was simply the thought of his enjoyment that instinctively roused the wrath of a woman whose beauty had faded all too soon. 
As soon as he had left, the Campardons talked of going to bed. Every evening before getting into bed Rose spent a whole hour over her toilet, using face washes and scents, doing her hair, examining 
her eyes, mouth, and ears, even putting a little patch under her chin. At night she replaced her sumptuous dressing-gowns with equally sumptuous nightcaps and chemises. On this particular evening 
she chose a nightdress and cap trimmed with Valenciennes lace. Gasparine helped her, holding basins, mopping up the water she spilt, drying her with a towel, showing her various little attentions with 
far greater skill than Lisa. 
‘Ah! Now | feel comfortable,’ said Rose at last, stretched out in bed, while her cousin tucked in the sheets and raised the bolster. 
She smiled contentedly as she lay there alone in the middle of the big bed. With her plump, soft body swathed in lace, she looked like some great beauty waiting to welcome her favourite lover. When 
she felt pretty she slept better, so she said. Besides, it was the only pleasure she had. 
‘Everything all right?’ asked Campardon, as he came in. ‘Well, goodnight, my little darling.’ 
He pretended that he had some work to do. He would have to sit up a little longer. Whereupon she became angry and begged him to rest; it was so foolish of him to work himself to death like that! 
‘Now listen to me: just go to bed! Gasparine, promise you'll make him go to bed!’ 
Gasparine had just put a glass of sugared water and one of Dickens's novels by the bed. She looked at Rose without replying, and then, bending over her, whispered: 
‘You look really nice tonight!’ 
Then she kissed her on both cheeks, with dry lips and a bitter mouth, with the subdued air of a poor, plain relation. Flushed, and suffering from frightful indigestion, Campardon gazed at his wife as 
well. His moustache quivered slightly as, in his turn, he kissed her. 
‘Goodnight, my poppet!’ 
‘Goodnight, my love! And make sure you go to bed at once.’ 
‘Don't worry,’ said Gasparine. ‘If he’s not in bed asleep by eleven o'clock, I'll get up and put his lamp out.’ 
At about eleven o'clock, after yawning over some plans for a Swiss chalet that a tailor in the Rue Rameau had taken into his head to have built, Campardon slowly undressed, thinking as he did so of 
Rose, lying there so pretty and clean. Then, after turning down his bed because of the servants, he went and joined Gasparine in hers. It was most uncomfortable for them, as there was no elbow- 
room, and he in particular had to balance himself on the edge of the mattress, so that the next morning one of his thighs was quite stiff. 
Just then, as Victoire, after washing up, had gone to bed, Lisa came in as she usually did to see if miss required anything else. Angéle was waiting for her in bed; and then it was that, unknown to the 
parents, they played interminable games of cards on the counterpane. As they played begger-my-neighbour they talked constantly of Gasparine, that dirty beast, whom the maid crudely pulled to pieces 
before little Angéle. In this way they made up for their humble, hypocritical demeanour during the day, and Lisa took a certain base pleasure in corrupting Angéle in this way, satisfying the girl's morbid 
curiosity now that she was on the verge of puberty. That night they were furious with Gasparine because for the last two days she had locked up the sugar with which the maid usually filled her pockets 
in order to empty them out afterwards on the child’s bed. Nasty cow! They couldn’t even get a lump of sugar to munch when they went to sleep! 
‘Your papa gives her plenty of sugar, though!’ said Lisa, with a sensual laugh. 
‘Oh, yes!’ murmured Angéle, laughing too. 
‘What does your papa do to her? Come on, show me.’ 


The child caught the maid round the neck, squeezed her in her bare arms, and kissed her very hard on the mouth, saying as she did so: ‘This is what he does! This is what he does!’ 

Midnight struck. Campardon and Gasparine were moaning in their narrow bed, while Rose, lying contentedly in the middle of hers, stretched out her legs and read Dickens until tears filled her eyes. A 
profound silence followed; the chaste night cast its shadow over this eminently virtuous family. 

On going upstairs, Octave found that the Pichons had company. Jules called to him and insisted that he must come in and have a glass of something with them. Sir and Madam Vuillaume were there, 
having made it up with the young couple on the occasion of Marie’s churching. Her confinement had taken place in September. They had even consented to come to dinner one Tuesday to celebrate 
the young woman’s recovery. She had only been out the day before for the first time. Anxious to appease her mother, whom the very sight of the baby, another girl, annoyed, Marie had put it out to 
nurse not far from Paris. Lilitte was asleep with her head on the table, overcome by a glass of wine which her parents had forced her to drink to her little sister's health. 

‘Well, one can just about cope with two,’ said Madam Vuillaume, after clinking glasses with Octave. ‘But that’s enough, Jules, do you hear?’ 

They all began to laugh but the old woman remained perfectly grave, saying: 

‘There’s nothing to laugh at. We'll put up with this baby but | swear that if another one comes along...’ 

‘Oh, if there’s another one,’ cried Sir Vuillaume, finishing her sentence, ‘it would prove you have neither heart nor brains. | mean, after all, it's a serious business; you’ve got to restrain yourself when 
you haven't got a fortune to spend just amusing yourself.’ 

Then, turning to Octave, he added: 

‘You see, sir. I've been decorated, you know. Well, | can assure you that, in order not to spoil too many ribbons, | never wear my decorations at home. So, if I’m prepared to deprive my wife and myself 
of the pleasure of being decorated at home, I’m sure our children can deprive themselves of the pleasure of having babies. No, sir, there are no half-measures.’ 

The Pichons declared that they would obey. It wasn’t likely that they'd be up to that game any more. 

‘And go through what I've been through again!’ cried Marie, who was still very pale. 

‘I'd rather have my leg cut off,’ declared Jules. 

The Vuillaumes gave a nod of satisfaction. Since they had promised, they would forgive them. Then, as it was just striking ten, they all embraced one another affectionately and Jules put on his hat to 
see them to their omnibus. So touching, indeed, was their return to their old habits that on the landing they kissed again. When they had left, Marie, who with Octave leant over the banisters to see 
them go, took him back with her to the parlour, saying: 

‘Mamma doesn’t mean any harm; and after all, she’s right. Children are no joke!’ 

She closed the door and began to remove the glasses that were left on the table. The small room, with its smoking lamp, was still quite warm from this little family get-together. Lilitte slept on, her head 
resting on a comer of the oil-cloth. 

‘I'm going to bed,’ said Octave. 

But he sat down, feeling thoroughly relaxed. 

‘What! Already!’ she replied. ‘You don’t often keep such respectable hours. Have you got something to do early in the morning?’ 

‘No, | haven't,’ he said. ‘I’m sleepy, that's all. But | can stay another ten minutes or so.’ 

Then he remembered that Bertha would not be coming until half-past twelve. There was plenty of time. Although consumed for weeks by the thought of having her in his arms for one whole night, the 
prospect now no longer excited him. The feverish impatience of the day, his torments of desire as he counted every moment that brought him closer to his long-coveted delight — all this now vanished, 
dissipated by such wearisome delay. 

‘Will you have another glass of cognac?’ asked Marie. 

‘Well, | don’t mind if | do.’ 

He thought it might set him up a bit. As she took the glass from him he seized her hands and held them in his. She laughed, without becoming in the least alarmed. Pale as she was after physical 
suffering, he found her full of charm, and all his latent affection for her surged up again within him. As, one evening, he had given her back to her husband after placing a fatherly kiss upon her brow, 
so now he felt impelled to repossess her — a sudden, sharp desire which extinguished all his longing for Bertha, for whom his passion now seemed remote. 

‘So you're not afraid today?’ he asked, as he squeezed her hands tighter. 

‘No, since it has now become impossible. But we shall always be good friends.’ 

She gave him to understand that she knew everything. Saturnin must have told her. Moreover, she always noticed on which nights Octave received a certain person in his room. Seeing him turn pale 
with anxiety, she immediately assured him that she would never tell anyone. She was not displeased; on the contrary, she wished him every happiness. 

‘Well, I’m married, you know,’ she said. ‘So | can hardly bear you any ill-will.’ 

Taking her on his knee, he exclaimed: 

‘But it's you I love!’ 

He spoke the truth, for at that moment it was her he loved, with deep, absolute passion. All his new intrigue and the two months spent in pursuit of another had vanished. Once more he saw himself in 
the little apartment, kissing Marie on the neck when Jules’s back was turned, she as gentle and complacent as ever. That was real happiness. Why had he ever disdained it? It filled him with regret. He 
still desired Marie; if he no longer had her he felt that he would be eternally miserable. 

‘Leave me alone,’ she murmured, trying to get away from him. ‘You're unreasonable, and in the end you'll make me unhappy. Now that you’re in love with somebody else, what's the point of teasing 
me?’ 

She tried to resist him in this gentle, languid way, feeling actual disgust for what afforded her no sort of amusement. But he was losing control and squeezed her more vigorously, kissing her breast 
through her coarse woollen bodice. 

‘It's you | love. Can’t you see that? | swear by all that’s sacred that I’m not telling you a lie. Open my heart, and you'll see. Oh please, be nice to me! Just this once, and then never, never again, if you 
don’t want to. You really are too cruel; if you don’t let me, I'll die!’ 

Marie felt powerless, paralysed by the dominating force of this man’s will. In her, good nature, fear, and stupidity were equally blended. She moved away, as if anxious first of all to carry the sleeping 
Lilitte into the bedroom. But he held her fast, fearing that she would wake the child. Then she abandoned herself, in the same place where a year ago she had fallen into his arms like a woman who 
must obey. There was a sort of buzzing silence throughout the little apartment as the whole house lay in midnight peace. Suddenly the lamp faded, and they were about to find themselves in the dark 
when Marie rose and turned up the wick just in time. 

‘Are you cross with me?’ asked Octave with tender gratitude, still exhausted by sensual excitement such as he had never yet experienced. 

She let go of the lamp and with her cold lips gave him one last kiss, as she said: 

‘No, because you enjoy it. But, all the same it’s not right, on account of the person | mentioned. Doing it with me doesn’t mean anything now.’ 

Her eyes were filled with tears and, though not annoyed, she seemed sad. After leaving her he felt dissatisfied, and would have liked to go straight to bed and sleep. He had gratified his passion but it 
had an unpleasant aftertaste, a touch of lechery that left him almost bitter. The other woman was now coming, and he would have to wait for her; it was a thought that weighed terribly upon him, and 
having spent whole nights scheming how to possess her, to keep her, if only for an hour, in his room, he now hoped that some accident might prevent her from coming. Perhaps she would again fail to 
keep her word. He did not dare seek comfort in such a hope. 

Midnight struck. Tired as he was, Octave sat up and waited, dreading to hear the rustle of her skirts along the narrow corridor. By half-past twelve he became positively anxious, and at one o’clock he 
thought he was safe, though there was a kind of vague irritation mixed with his relief, the annoyance of a man made a fool of by a woman. Then, just as he was about to undress, yawning vigorously, 
there came three gentle taps at the door. It was Bertha. Half annoyed, half flattered, he met her with outstretched arms but she motioned him aside, trembling, and stood listening at the door that she 
had hastily closed behind her. 

‘What is it?’ he asked in a whisper. 

‘| don’t know,’ she stammered, ‘but I’m frightened. It’s so dark on the stairs; | thought somebody was following me. This is all quite mad. I’m sure something awful’s going to happen.’ 

These words had a chilling effect on them. They did not even kiss. However, she looked captivating in her white dressing-gown, with her long golden hair twisted up into a coil at the back of her head. 
Gazing at her, she seemed to him far prettier than Marie; but he no longer desired her; the whole thing was a bore. She sat down to get her breath back, and gave a sudden feigned start of annoyance 
at noticing a box on the table that she guessed must contain the lace shawl she had been talking about for the last week. 

‘I'm going back,’ she said, without moving from her chair. 

What, you're going?’ 

Do you think I’m going to sell myself? You always manage to hurt my feelings. Tonight you've spoilt all my pleasure. Whatever did you buy it for, after | told you not to?’ 

However, she got up and finally consented to look at it. But so great was her disappointment on opening the box that she could not restrain an angry exclamation: 

‘It's not Chantilly at all, it’s llama!’ 

Octave, becoming less liberal with his presents, had had a miserly idea. He tried to explain to her that some llama was splendid, quite as handsome as Chantilly, and he extolled the beauties of the 
shawl just as if he were standing behind the counter, making her feel the lace while assuring her that it would last for ever. But she shook her head disdainfully, and reduced him to silence by saying: 
‘The fact is, this only cost one hundred francs, while the other would have cost three hundred.’ 

Then, noticing that he had turned pale, she sought to mend matters by adding: 

‘Of course it’s very kind, and I’m very grateful. It's not what a gift costs but the spirit in which it’s given that makes it valuable.’ 

She sat down again and there was a pause. After a while he asked if she was coming to bed. Of course she was; but she still felt so upset by her silly fright on the stairs. Then she mentioned her fears 
about Rachel, telling how she had caught August whispering with her behind the door. It would have been so easy for them to bribe the girl by giving her a five-franc piece now and again. One had to 
have the five-franc pieces first, though; she never had a single one herself. As she spoke her voice grew harsher; the despised llama shawl that she no longer alluded to, exasperated her to such a 
pitch that at last she started with her lover the quarrel she was always picking with her husband. 

‘l ask you, is this a life? Never to have a penny, always to be under an obligation for the least thing! I’m sick to death of it all!’ 

Octave, who was pacing up and down the room, stopped short and said: 

‘Why are you telling me all this?” 

‘The point, sir? The point? Well, there are certain things which delicacy alone ought to tell you to do, without making me blush by having to explain to you. Don’t you think that some time ago you should 
have made me feel better by bribing that girl?’ 

She paused, and then ironically added: 

‘It wouldn’t have ruined you, I’m sure!’ 

There was another pause. Octave went on pacing up and down. At last he said: 

‘I'm sorry for your sake that I’m not rich.’ 

Then their quarrel grew more violent, developing into a real marital dispute. 

‘Say that | love you for your money!’ she cried, with all the crudity of her mother, whose very words seemed to leap to her lips. ‘I’m a mercenary woman, am | not? Well, | admit it. I’m mercenary because 
I'm sensible. It’s no use you denying it; money's money, and when | only had twenty sous | always said | had forty, because it’s better to be envied than pitied.’ 

At this point he interrupted her, saying wearily, like a man who only wants peace: 

‘Look, if you're so dissatisfied with the llama shawl, I'll get you one in Chantilly!’ 

‘Your shawl!’ she went on, in a fury. ‘I’d forgotten all about the thing! It’s not that that annoys me. You're just like my husband! | might walk about barefoot; you wouldn't care the least bit! But if a man 
loves a woman, good nature alone ought to make him feel bound to clothe and feed her. But no man will ever understand that. Between the pair of you you'd let me go about with nothing on but my 
chemise, if | didn’t object!’ 


Worn out by this domestic quarrel Octave decided not to reply, having noticed that August sometimes got rid of her in this way. He slowly undressed and let the storm pass, reflecting meanwhile how 
unlucky he had been in his love affairs. Yet for Bertha he had felt passionate desire, so passionate indeed that it had interfered with all his plans, and now that she was here in his bedroom all she did 
was quarrel with him and give him a sleepless night, just as if they had been married for six months. 

‘Let's go to bed,’ he said at last. ‘We thought we'd be so happy together. It’s really stupid to waste our time quarreling like this!’ 

Then, anxious to make it up, feeling no desire yet wanting to be polite, he tried to kiss her. But she pushed him aside and burst into tears. Seeing that reconciliation was hopeless, he began taking off 
his boots in a fury and decided to get into bed without her. 

‘That's right! Complain of my goings-out, as well!’ she sobbed. ‘Tell me | cost you too much! | can see it all now! It’s all because of that rubbishy present! If you could shut me up in a box, you would. 
Going out to see my girlfriends isn’t a crime. And as for mamma...’ 

‘I'm going to sleep,’ he said, jumping into bed. ‘I wish you’d undress and stop talking about that mother of yours. She’s given you a damned nasty temper, | can tell you.’ 

Mechanically she began undressing, growing more and more excited as she raised her voice. 

‘Mamma has always done her duty. It’s not for you to discuss her like that. How dare you talk about her? That's really the last straw, to begin abusing my family!’ 

Her petticoat-string had got into a knot, and she simply snapped it. Then, sitting down on the bed to pull off her stockings, she exclaimed: 

‘I'm really sorry I've been so weak! If we could only see into the future, how carefully we'd think about things beforehand!’ 

She had now taken everything off except her chemise; her legs and arms were bare. She stood there, soft and plump. Her breasts, heaving in anger, peeped out from their lace covering. He, lying with 
his face to the wall, suddenly turned round and exclaimed: 

‘What's that? You're sorry you ever loved me?’ 

‘Of course | am. A man like you, incapable of understanding a woman's feelings.’ 

As they glared at each other their faces assumed a hard, loveless expression. She was resting one knee on the edge of the mattress, her breasts tense, her thigh bent, in the pretty pose of a woman 
just getting into bed. But he had no eyes for her rosy flesh and the supple, fleeting outline of her back. 

‘Good God! If only | could relive my life!’ she added. 

‘You mean you'd have somebody else, | suppose?’ he shouted. 

Lying beside him under the bedclothes, she was just about to reply in the same exasperated tone when suddenly there was a knocking at the door. They started, hardly knowing what it might mean; 
then they both remained motionless, as if frozen. A muffled voice was saying: 

‘Open the door! | can hear you, up to your filthy tricks! Open the door, or I'll smash it down!’ 

It was her husband's voice. Yet the lovers did not move; there was such a buzzing in their ears that they could think of nothing. They felt very cold lying next to each other — as cold as corpses. At last 
Bertha jumped out of bed, feeling instinctively that she must escape from her lover; while August, outside, kept exclaiming: 

‘Open the door! Open the door, | say!’ 

Then there was a moment of terrible confusion, of unspeakable anguish. Bertha rushed about the room in a state of distraction, trying to find some secret exit, her face deathly pale. Octave’s heart was 
in his mouth at each blow on the door, against which he leant mechanically as if to strengthen it. The noise grew unbearable, the idiot would soon rouse the whole house, they would have to open the 
door. But when she perceived his intention Bertha clung to his arms, imploring him in terror to desist. No, no, for mercy’s sake! He would rush in, armed with a knife or a pistol! Growing as pale as she, 
for her alarm affected him too, he hurriedly slipped on his trousers, begging her in a low voice to get dressed. She sat there naked, doing nothing, unable even to find her stockings. Meanwhile August 
grew ever more insistent. 

‘Ah, So you won't open and you won't answer! Right, you'll see!’ 

Ever since he had last paid his rent Octave had been asking the landlord to have two new screws fixed to the staple of his lock, as it had become loosened. All at once the wood cracked, the lock gave 
way, and August, losing his balance, fell sprawling into the middle of the room. 

‘Damn and blast!’ he cried. 

He only had a key in his hand that, grazed by his fall, was bleeding. Then he got up, livid with shame and fury at the thought of so absurd an entry. Waving his arms about wildly, he tried to spring upon 
Octave. But the latter, though embarrassed at being caught barefoot and with his trousers buttoned wrongly, caught him by the wrists and, being the stronger of the two, held them in a vice-like grip. 
‘Sir,’ he cried, ‘you're violating my home. It’s disgraceful, it's quite ungentlemanly!’ 

And he very nearly struck him. During their brief scuffle Bertha rushed out through the wide-open door in her chemise. In her husband’s bloody fist she thought she saw a kitchen knife, and between 
her shoulders she seemed to feel the cold steel. As she fled along the dark corridor she thought she heard the sound of blows but was unable to tell by whom they were dealt or received. Voices that 
were unrecognizable said: ‘I’m at your service whenever you want!’ ‘Very good, you'll be hearing from me.’ 

With one bound she reached the back stairs. But after rushing down two flights as if pursued by tongues of flame, she found her kitchen-door locked and remembered that she had left the key upstairs 
in the pocket of her dressing-gown. Besides, there was no lamp, not the slightest glimmer of light within; the maid had evidently betrayed them in his way. Without stopping to get her breath, she flew 
upstairs again and passed along the corridor leading to Octave’s room, where the two men could be heard shouting. 

They were still at it; perhaps she would have time. She ran down the front staircase, hoping that her husband had left the door of their apartment open. She would lock herself in her bedroom and open 
to nobody. But once more she found herself confronted by a locked door. Finding herself locked out of her own home, and virtually naked, she lost her head and rushed from floor to floor like some 
poor hunted animal in search of a hiding-place. She would never have the courage to knock at her parents’ door. For an instant she thought of taking refuge in the concierge’s lodge but the shame of 
it drove her back upstairs. Then, leaning over the banisters, she stopped to listen, her ears deafened by the beating of her heart in the profound silence, and her eyes dazzled by lights that seemed to 
shoot out of the inky darkness. The knife, that awful knife in August’s bloody fist! This was what terrified her. Its icy blade was about to be buried in her flesh! Suddenly there was a noise. She fancied 
he was coming after her, and she shivered to the very marrow of her bones for fright. Then, since she was just outside the Campardons’ door, she rang wildly, desperately, almost breaking the bell. 
‘Good heavens! Is the house on fire?’ cried a voice anxiously from within. 

The door opened at once. It was Lisa, who had only just left miss’s bedroom, on tiptoe, carrying a candlestick. The furious tug at the bell had made her jump just as she was crossing the hall. The sight 
of Bertha in her chemise utterly amazed her. 

‘Whatever's the matter?’ she asked. 

Bertha came inside, slammed the door, and leaning, breathless, against the wall, gasped: 

‘Ssh! Don’t make a noise! He wants to kill me!’ 

Lisa could get no more rational explanation from her, when Campardon, looking very anxious, appeared on the scene. This extraordinary uproar had disturbed him and Gasparine in their narrow bed. 
He was wearing only his underpants, his puffy face was covered in perspiration, while his yellow beard was quite out of shape, and covered with white fluff from the pillow, as he breathlessly tried to 
put on the bold front of a husband who always sleeps by himself. 

‘Is that you, Lisa?’ he cried from the drawing-room. ‘What on earth is this? Why aren’t you upstairs?” 

‘| was afraid | hadn’t locked the door properly, sir, and the thought of it prevented me from going to sleep, so | just came down to make sure. But here’s Madam...’ 

At the sight of Bertha in her chemise, leaning against the wall, Campardon was as one petrified. A sudden sense of decency caused him to feel if his underpants were properly buttoned. Bertha, 
seeming to forget how scantily clad she was, repeated: 

‘Oh, sir, please let me stay here with you! He wants to kill me!’ 

‘Who does?’ 

‘My husband.’ 

Gasparine now made her appearance in the background. She had taken time to put on her dress, her unkempt hair was covered with fluff as well, her breasts were flaccid and pendulous, her bony 
shoulders stuck out under her gown as she approached, full of ill- humour at her interrupted pleasure. The sight of Bertha, soft, plump, and nude, only made her more irritable. 

‘Whatever have you been doing to your husband then?’ she asked. 

At this simple question Bertha was overcome with embarrassment. She suddenly realised that she was half-naked, and blushed from head to foot. Convulsed with shame, she crossed her arms over 
her bosom as if to shield herself from scrutiny and stammered out: 

‘He found me ... He caught me...’ 

Campardon and Gasparine understood, and looked at each other, profoundly shocked. Lisa, whose candle lighted up the scene, affected to share in her masters’ indignation. However, all explanation 
was cut short, for Angéle came running, pretending to have just woken up, rubbing her eyes heavy with sleep. The sight of Bertha in her chemise brought her to a sudden halt, as every muscle quivered 
in her slender, girlish frame. 

‘Oh!’ she cried. 

‘It's nothing, go back to bed!’ exclaimed her father. 

Then, aware that he must invent some sort of story, he said the first thing that came into his head, and it sounded utterly ludicrous. 

‘Madam sprained her ankle coming downstairs, so she asked us to help her. Go back to bed, you'll catch cold.’ 

Lisa almost laughed as her eyes met Angéle’s, and she went back to bed, flushed and rosy, delighted that she had seen such a sight. For some time Madam Campardon had been calling to them from 
her room. Engrossed in Dickens, she had not yet put her light out and wanted to know what was happening. Who was there? Why didn’t they come and tell her? 

‘Come in here, madam,’ said Campardon, taking Bertha by the arm. ‘Just wait a moment, Lisa.’ 

In the bedroom Rose was still spread out in the middle of the big bed, throned luxuriously like a queen, looking as tranquil and serene as an idol. She had been greatly affected by what she had read, 
and had placed the book on her bosom, making it gently rise and fall as she breathed. When Gasparine briefly explained matters to her she also appeared to be most shocked. How could any woman 
sleep with a man who was not her husband! She was filled with disgust for something to which she had now grown unaccustomed. At this point the architect began to glance furtively at Bertha’s breasts, 
until Gasparine began to blush. 

‘| can’t have this!’ she cried. ‘Really, madam, it’s shocking! Cover yourself up, please!’ 

She threw one of Rose’s shawls over Bertha’s shoulders, a large knitted shawl which was lying about. It hardly reached her thighs, and Campardon, in spite of himself, kept staring at her legs. 

Bertha was still trembling from head to foot. Though safe enough where she was, she still kept glancing at the door. Her eyes filled with tears as she begged Rose, who looked so calm and comfortable, 
to protect her. 

‘Oh, madam, hide me! Save me! He’s going to kill me!’ 

There was a pause. They all looked questioningly at each other, without attempting to conceal their disapproval of such scandalous conduct. The very idea of suddenly appearing like that after midnight 
in your chemise and waking people up! No, such things were not done; it showed a lack of tact, and placed them in far too embarrassing a position. 

‘We have a little girl here,’ said Gasparine at length. ‘Please consider our responsibility, madam.’ 

‘The best thing would be for you to go back to your parents,’ suggested Campardon. ‘If you'll allow me to come with you, I...’ 

Bertha started back in terror. 

‘No, no! He’s on the stairs; he'll kill me!’ 

She begged to be allowed to stay, on a chair, anywhere, until morning came, when she would quietly slip out. To this the architect and his wife were inclined to consent, he being fascinated by her 
physical charms, and she being interested in such a dramatic adventure at midnight. Gasparine, however, remained implacable. Yet her curiosity was roused, and at length she enquired: 

‘Wherever were you?’ 

‘Upstairs in the room at the end of the corridor, you know.’ 

Campardon instantly threw up his arms, exclaiming: 

‘What! With Octave? Impossible!’ 


With Octave, that puny fellow, such a pretty, well proportioned young woman! The idea annoyed him. Rose too felt annoyed, and became very serious. As for Gasparine, her fury knew no bounds, 
stung to the quick by her instinctive hatred of Octave. So he had been at it again! She was absolutely convinced that he had them all; but she wasn’t going to be such a fool as to keep them warm for 
him in her own apartment. 
‘Put yourself in our place,’ she said sternly. ‘As | said before, we've got a little girl here.’ 
‘And there’s the house to think about,’ Campardon chimed in. ‘There’s your husband, too. I've always been on the best of terms with him. He would have a right to be surprised. We can hardly appear 
publicly to approve of your conduct, madam — conduct | don’t presume to judge but which is perhaps, shall | say, rather - er - thoughtless, don’t you think?’ 
‘Of course, we wouldn't be the ones to throw stones at you,’ continued Rose. ‘But people are so spiteful! They might say that you used to meet here. And my husband, you know, works for such strait- 
laced folk. The least stain on his good name, and he would lose everything. But, if | may ask you, madam, how is it that religion did not restrain you from doing such a thing? Only the other day Father 
Mauduit was talking to us about you in a very paternal way.’ 
Bertha looked first at one, then at another as they spoke, utterly dazed and bewildered. In her terror she had begun to understand, and was surprised to find herself there. Why had she rung the bell? 
Why had she disturbed them all at that time of night? Now she saw plainly who they were — the wife spread out in the conjugal bed, the husband in his underpants, the cousin in a thin petticoat, both 
covered with white feathers from the same pillow. They were right: it did not do to come bursting in on people like that. Then, as Campardon gently pushed her towards the hall, she departed without 
even replying to Rose’s question about her religious scruples. 
‘Would you like me to come with you to your parents’ apartment?’ asked Campardon. ‘Your place is with them.’ 
She refused, with a terrified gesture. 
‘Then wait a moment; I'll just see if there’s anybody on the stairs, because I’d be really sorry if anything happened to you.’ 
Lisa had remained in the hall holding a light. He took it from her, went outside on to the landing, and came back immediately. 
‘There’s absolutely no one there. Run up quickly.’ 
Then Bertha, who had not uttered another word, took off the woollen shawl and threw it on the floor, saying: 
‘Here! This is yours. He’s going to kill me, so there’s no point in keeping it.’ 
Then, in her chemise, she ran out into the dark, just as she had come. Campardon, furious, double-locked the door, murmuring: 
‘Huh! Go and get laid somewhere else!’ 
Then, as Lisa behind him burst out laughing, he added: 
‘It’s true; they'd be coming here every night if we were prepared to take them in. You've got to look out for yourself. | wouldn’t mind giving her a hundred francs but | must think of my reputation!’ 
In the bedroom Rose and Gasparine tried to regain their composure. Had anyone ever seen such a brazen creature? Running up and down the stairs stark-naked! Really! There were some women 
who stopped at nothing, when the mood took them! But it was nearly two o’clock, they must get some sleep. So they all kissed again. ‘Goodnight, my love.’ ‘Goodnight, my poppet.’ How nice it was to 
live in perfect love and harmony when one saw what awful things happened in other people’s homes! Rose picked up her Dickens that had slipped down. He was enough for her; she would read 
another page or two and then fall asleep, emotionally exhausted, letting the book slide under the sheets as she did every night. Campardon followed Gasparine, making her get into bed first. Then he 
lay down beside her and they both grumbled, for the sheets had got cold and they felt most uncomfortable; it would take them a good half-hour to get warm again. 
Meanwhile Lisa, before going upstairs, went back to Angéle’s room and said to her: 
‘The lady sprained her ankle. Show me how she did it!’ 
‘Like this, like this!’ replied the child, as she threw her arms round the maid’s neck and kissed her on the lips. 
Bertha was shivering on the stairs. It was cold, as the hot-air stoves were never lighted before the beginning of November. However, her terror had subsided. She had gone down and listened at the 
door of her apartment: nothing, not a sound. Then she had come up again, not daring to go as far as Octave’s room but listening from a distance. It was as quiet as the grave; not a sound, not a whisper. 
Then she squatted down on the mat outside her parents’ door, with the vague intention of waiting for Adele. The thought of having to confess everything to her mother upset her as much as if she were 
still a little girl. Then gradually the solemn staircase filled her with fresh anguish; it was so black, so austere. No one could see her; and yet she was overcome with confusion at sitting there in her 
chemise amid such respectable gilt and stucco. The wide mahogany doors, the conjugal dignity of these hearths, seemed to load her with reproaches. Never had the house appeared to her so saturated 
with purity and virtue. Then, as a ray of moonlight streamed through the windows on the landing, it seemed as if she was in a church; from the hall to the attics, peace pervaded all, the fumes of 
bourgeois virtue floated everywhere in the gloom, while in the eerie light her naked body seemed almost to gleam. The very walls were scandalized, and she drew her chemise closer about her, covering 
up her feet, terrified that she might see the spectre of Sir Gourd emerge in velvet cap and slippers. 
Suddenly a noise made her jump, and she was about to thump with both fists on her mother’s door when the sound of someone calling stopped her. 
It was a voice faintly whispering: 
‘Madam, madam!’ 
She looked over the banisters but could see nothing. 
‘Madam, madan, it’s me!’ 
Marie appeared, also in her chemise. She had heard the disturbance and had slipped out of bed, leaving Jules fast asleep, while she stopped to listen in her little dining-room in the dark. 
‘Come in. You're in distress. I’m a friend.’ 
Then she gently comforted her, telling her everything that had happened. The two men had not hurt each other. Octave, cursing horribly, had pushed the chest of drawers in front of his door, shutting 
himself in, while the other had gone downstairs with a bundle in his hand - some of the things she had left, her shoes and stockings that probably he had rolled up in her dressing-gown when he saw 
them lying about. Anyhow, it was all over. It would be easy enough, the next day, to prevent them fighting a duel. 
But Bertha remained standing on the threshold, still frightened and abashed at entering a stranger's apartment. Marie had to take her by the hand. 
‘You can sleep here, on the sofa. I'll lend you a shawl and I'll go and see your mother. Dear, dear; what a dreadful thing! But when you're in love, you never stop to think!’ 
‘There wasn’t much pleasure, though, for either of us!’ said Bertha, as she heaved a sigh of regret for all the emptiness and folly of her night. ‘I don’t wonder he cursed and swore. If he’s like me, he 
must have had more than enough of it!’ They were on the point of speaking about Octave, when suddenly they stopped and, groping in the darkness, fell sobbing into each other's arms. Each clasped 
the other’s naked limbs convulsively, passionately, crushing their breasts all wet with scalding tears. It was a sort of final collapse, a great sadness, the end of everything. They did not say another word 
but their tears kept falling, falling, ceaselessly in the gloom while lapped in decency, the chaste house slumbered on. 

092 
THAT morning, as the house awoke, it wore its most majestic air of bourgeois decorum. The staircase bore not a trace of all the scandals of the night; the stucco panelling preserved no reflection of a 
lady scampering past in her chemise, nor did the carpet reveal the spot where the odour of her white body had evaporated. Sir Gourd, while doing his rounds, at about seven o'clock, sniffed vaguely 
as he passed the walls in question. However, what did not concern him did not concern him, and when, as he came down, he saw Lisa and Julie discussing the scandal, no doubt, for they seemed so 
excited, he fixed them with an icy stare, separating them at once. Then he went out, to be sure that everything was quiet in the street. There all was calm. However, the maids must already have been 
gossiping, for the female neighbours kept stopping, and tradesmen stood at their shop-doors looking up, agape, at the different floors, just as people stare at houses where some crime has been 
committed. Before so handsome a facade, however, the onlookers were silent, and soon politely passed along. 
At half-past seven Madam Juzeur appeared in her dressing-gown; she was looking for Louise, so she said. Her eyes glittered; her hands were feverishly hot. She stopped Marie, who was going upstairs 
with her milk, and tried to make her talk. But she could get nothing out of her, and did not even learn how the mother had received her errant daughter. Then, pretending to wait a moment for the 
postman, she finally stopped at the Gourds’ to ask why Sir Octave had not come down. Perhaps he was not well? The concierge said that he did not know; Sir Octave, however, never came down 
before ten minutes past eight. Just then the other Madam Campardon passed by, pale and stiff; they all bowed. Obliged to go upstairs again, Madam Juzeur at last was lucky enough, on reaching her 
landing, to catch Campardon just coming out buttoning his gloves. At first they exchanged rueful glances; then he shrugged his shoulders. 
‘Poor things!’ she murmured. 
‘No, no! It serves them right!’ he said viciously. ‘They deserve to be made an example of. A fellow | introduce into a respectable house, begging him not to bring any women, and who, to show how little 
he cares, sleeps with the landlord’s sister-in-law! It makes me look such a fool!’ 
Nothing further was said. Madam Juzeur went back to her apartment while Campardon hurried downstairs in such a rage that he tore one of his gloves. 
As eight o'clock was striking, August, looking quite worn out, his features distorted by migraine, crossed the courtyard on his way to the shop. He had come down by the back stairs, so ashamed was 
he and so afraid of meeting anyone. However, he could hardly close the shop. At the sight of Bertha’s empty desk in the middle of the counter his feelings almost overcame him. The porter was taking 
down the shutters, and August was proceeding to give orders for the day when Saturnin appeared, coming up from the basement, and gave him a dreadful fright. The madman’s eyes flamed; his white 
teeth glittered like those of some ravenous wolf. With clenched fists, he went straight up to August. 
‘Where is she? If you touch her, I'll bleed you like a pig.’ August, exasperated, stepped back. 
‘Now there’s this one,’ he gasped. 
‘Be quiet, or I'll bleed you!’ cried Saturnin once more, making a lunge at him. 
Deeming discretion the better part of valour, August beat a retreat. He had a horror of lunatics; there was no arguing with such people. After shouting to the porter to shut Saturnin up in the basement, 
he was going out into the porch when he suddenly found himself face to face with Valerie and Théophile. The latter, who had a terrible cold, was wrapped up in a thick red comforter and kept coughing 
and groaning. They must have heard what had happened, for they both looked sympathetically at August. Since the quarrel about the inheritance the two families were no longer on speaking terms, 
being deadly enemies. 
‘You've still got a brother,’ said Théophile, after a fit of coughing, as he shook August by the hand. ‘Don’t forget that.’ 
‘Yes,’ added Valerie, ‘this ought to pay her back for all the nasty things she said to me, eh? But we're very sorry for you — we're not heartless.’ 
Greatly touched by their kindness, August took them into the back-shop, while keeping his eye on Saturnin, who was still prowling about. Here their reconciliation became complete. Bertha’s name was 
never mentioned; Valerie merely remarked that that woman had been at the bottom of all their dissension, for there had not been a single unpleasant word in the family until she entered it and brought 
them dishonour. August, his eyes lowered, listened and nodded. A certain cheeriness underlay Théophile’s pity, for he was delighted that he was no longer the only one, and scutinized his brother to 
see how people looked in that predicament. 
‘Well, what have you decided to do?’ he asked. 
‘Challenge him to a duel, of course!’ firmly replied the husband. 
Théophile’s joy was spoilt. At such courage as August's both he and his wife shuddered. Then their brother described the awful encounter of the previous night; how, having foolishly hesitated to buy 
a pistol, he had been forced to content himself with punching the gentleman’s head. True, the gentleman had returned the blow; but all the same he had got a good smack in the eye. A scoundrel who 
for the last six months had been making a fool of him by pretending to side with him against his wife, and who actually had the impertinence to give him reports about her goings-out. As for her, the 
wretched creature had taken refuge with her parents; and she could stay there if she liked, as he would never take her back. 
‘Would you believe that last month | let her have three hundred francs for her dress allowance!’ he cried. ‘I’ve always been so good-natured, so tolerant towards her, ready to put up with anything rather 
than make myself ill! But this is more than anyone can stand, | can’t put up with it - no!’ 
Théophile was thinking of death. He trembled feverishly, almost choking as he stammered: 
‘It’s ridiculous; you'll just get spitted. | wouldn’t challenge him.’ 
Then, as Valerie looked at him, he sheepishly added: 
‘If such a thing happened to me.’ 
‘Ah, that wretched woman!’ exclaimed his wife. ‘To think that two men are going to kill each other on her account! If | were her I'd never sleep again.’ 
August remained firm. He would fight. Moreover, he had already made arrangements for the duel. As he particularly wanted Duveyrier to be his second, he was now about to go up and tell him what 
had happened and send him to Octave forthwith. Théophile was obliged to consent; but his cold suddenly seemed to become much worse, and he put on his peevish air, like a sickly child that wants 


to be cosseted. However, he offered to accompany his brother to the Duveyriers’. They might well be thieves but in certain circumstances one forgot everything. Both he and his wife seemed anxious 
to bring about a general reconciliation, having doubtless reflected that it did not serve their interest to sulk any longer. Valerie offered most obligingly to take charge of the pay-desk, to give him time to 
find a suitable person. 

‘Only,’ she said, ‘I'll have to take Camille for a walk in the Tuileries garden at about two.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter, just this once,’ said her husband. ‘In any case it’s raining.’ 

‘No, no; the child needs air. | must go.’ 

At last the two brothers went upstairs to the Duveyriers’. Théophile had to stop for a while on the first step, overcome by an appalling fit of coughing. He caught hold of the banisters and finally managed 
to gasp out: 

‘You know, I’m quite happy now; I’m perfectly sure about her. No, can’t blame her for it. And she’s given me proofs.’ 

August, not understanding, stared at him and thought how yellow and jaded he looked, with the sparse bristles of his beard showing up on his flabby flesh. Théophile was annoyed at this; his brother's 
temerity quite disconcerted him, and he continued: 

‘I'm talking about my wife, you know. Poor old chap, | pity you with all my heart! You remember what a fool | made of myself on your wedding-day. But you can’t have any doubts, because you saw 
them.’ 

‘Bah!’ cried August, to show how brave he was. ‘I'll soon put a bullet through him. You know, | wouldn't care a damn about the whole thing, if only | hadn’t got this blasted headache!’ 

Just as they rang at the Duveyriers’, Théophile suddenly thought that very probably the judge would not be at home, for ever since he had found Clarisse he had let himself go completely, and slept 
out quite regularly. Hippolyte, who opened the door, avoided giving any information as to his master’s whereabouts; the gentlemen, he said, would find madam playing her scales. They went in. There 
sat Clotilde, tightly corseted, at her piano, her fingers running up and down the keyboard with regular precision. While indulging in this exercise for two hours daily, to preserve her lightness of touch, 
she used her brain at the same time by reading the Revue des deux mondes that lay open on the desk before her, and her fingers lost nothing of their mechanical velocity of movement thereby. 

‘Ah! It’s you!’ she exclaimed, as her brothers rescued her from the hailstorm of notes. 

She showed no surprise at seeing Théophile, who bore himself very stiffly, as one who had come on another man’s business. August had already thought of a story, for he was ashamed to tell his 
sister of his dishonour and afraid to frighten her with his duel. But she gave him no time for a falsehood and, after looking at him intently, said in her quiet way: 

‘What do you intend doing now?’ 

He started back, blushing. So everybody knew about it, apparently. He replied in the same tone of bravado he had used to silence Théophile: 

‘Fight, of course!’ 

‘Oh!’ she said, this time in a tone of great surprise. 

However, she did not express disapproval. It would only increase the scandal but honour must be satisfied. She was content merely to remind him of her original disapproval of the marriage. One could 
expect nothing from a girl who, apparently, was profoundly ignorant of all a woman’s duties. Then, when August asked her where her husband was: 

‘He’s travelling,’ she replied, without a moment's hesitation. 

At this news he was quite distressed, for he did not wish to do anything until he had consulted Duveyrier. She listened, without mentioning the new address, as she did not wish her family to share in 
her domestic troubles. At last she thought of a plan, and advised him to go to see Sir Bachelard, in the Rue d’Enghien; he might know something. Then she went back to her piano. 

‘August asked me to come with him,’ said Théophile, who had not spoken until then. ‘Shall we kiss and be friends, Clotilde? We're all in trouble.’ 

Holding out her cold cheek she said: 

‘My poor fellow, those in trouble always bring it upon themselves. | always forgive everybody. Now, you ought to take care of yourself; you seem to have got a nasty cough!’ Then, calling August back, 
she added: ‘if the thing’s not settled let me know, because I'll worry about it.’ 

The hailstorm of notes began again, lapping round her and drowning her; her fingers mechanically ran up and down, hammering out scales in every key, while she gravely resumed her reading of the 
Revue des deux mondes. 

Downstairs August debated for a moment whether to go to Bachelard’s or not. How could he say to him: ‘Your niece has cuckolded me?’ Finally he decided to get Bachelard to give him Duveyrier’s 
address without telling him the whole sad story. Everything was arranged. Valerie would mind the shop, while Théophile was to look after the house until his brother's return. August sent for a cab, and 
was just about to leave when Saturnin, who had disappeared a moment before, suddenly rushed up from the basement brandishing a large kitchen knife and crying: 

‘T'll bleed him! I'll bleed him!’ 

This created a fresh scare. White as a sheet, August hastily jumped into the cab and shut the door, exclaiming: 

‘He’s got hold of another knife! Where on earth does he find them all, | wonder! For goodness’ sake, Théophile, send him home and don’t let him be here when | get back. As if | hadn’t got enough to 
worry about as it is!’ 

The shop porter caught hold of the madman’s shoulders. Valerie gave the address to the cabman, a hulking, dirty fellow with a face the colour of raw beef. He was recovering from the previous night's 
drinking-bout and did not hurry but leisurely took up the reins after comfortably installing himself on the box. 

‘By distance, governor?’ he asked, in a hoarse voice. 

‘No, by the hour, and look sharp. There'll be a good tip.’ 

Off went the cab, an old landau, huge and dirty, rocking alarmingly on its worn-out springs. The gaunt white skeleton of a horse walked along with a remarkable expenditure of energy as it shook its 
mane and threw up its hoofs. August looked at his watch: it was nine o'clock. By eleven the duel might be arranged. At first the slowness of the cab annoyed him. Then drowsiness gradually overcame 
him; he had not had a wink of sleep all night, and this dreadful cab only heightened his depression. Rocked about in it, all by himself, and deafened by the rattling of the cracked panes, the fever which 
all that morning had sustained him now grew calmer. What a stupid business it was, after all! His face went grey as he put both hands to his head that ached horribly. 

In the Rue d’Enghien a new problem arose. To begin with, Bachelard’s doorway was so blocked up by vans that he was almost crushed; then, in the glass-roofed courtyard, he found himself in the 
midst of a gang of packers lustily nailing up cases. Not one of them knew where Bachelard was; and their hammering almost split his skull. However, he had just decided to wait for the uncle when an 
apprentice, touched by his suffering look, whispered an address in his ear — Miss Fifi, Rue Saint-Marc, third floor. In all probability, Bachelard was there. 

‘Where d’ye say?’ asked the cabman, who had fallen asleep. 

‘Rue Saint-Marc; and drive a bit quicker, if you can.’ 

The cab started off again at its funereal pace. On the boulevards one of the wheels caught in an omnibus. The panels cracked, the springs uttered plaintive cries, and dark melancholy further oppressed 
the wretched husband in search of his second. However, the Rue Saint-Marc was reached at last. 

On the third floor a white, plump little old woman opened the door. She seemed very upset; and when August asked for Sir Bachelard she at once admitted him. 

‘Oh sir, I’m sure you're one of his friends! Do try and calm him. The poor man, he’s just been put out by something. No doubt you know who | am; he must have mentioned me to you: I’m Miss Menu.’ 
August, quite bewildered, found himself in a small room overlooking the courtyard, a room which had the cleanliness and peace of a country cottage. There was here an atmosphere of work, of order, 
of the pure, contented existence of humble folk. Seated before an embroidery frame on which hung a priest's stole, a pretty fair-haired girl with an innocent air was weeping bitterly, while uncle Bachelard, 
his nose aflame and eyes bloodshot, stood foaming with rage and despair. So upset was he that August's entrance did not seem to surprise him. He immediately appealed to him as a witness, and the 
scene went on. 

‘Now look here, Sir Vabre, you’re an honest man; what would you say in my place? | got here this morning rather earlier than usual, went into her room with my lumps of sugar from the café, and three 
four-sou pieces as a surprise, and found her in bed with that pig Gueulin! Now tell me, frankly, what would you say?’ 

August turned scarlet with embarrassment. At first he imagined that Bachelard knew of his trouble and was laughing at him. However, without waiting for a reply the uncle went on: 

‘My girl, you don’t know what you've done, you really don’t! | was growing young again, and felt so glad at having found a nice, quiet little place where | thought I’d be happy! To me you were an angel, 
a flower, in short, something sweet and pure, and consoled me for all those filthy women. And you go and sleep with that beast Gueulin.’ 

He was choked by genuine emotion; his voice quavered with the intensity of his grief. His world had collapsed; and with the hiccoughs of the previous night's drinking he bemoaned his lost ideals. 

‘| didn’t know, uncle,’ stammered Fifi, whose sobs grew louder. ‘I didn’t know it would grieve you so much.’ 

And indeed she did not look as if she knew. Her eyes, with their ingenuous look, her odour of chastity, her naivety, all seemed to belong to a little girl incapable as yet of distinguishing a gentleman from 
a lady. Moreover, auntie Menu declared that at heart she was innocent. 

‘Please don’t be so upset, Sir Narcisse. She’s very fond of you, all the same. | was sure you wouldn't like it. | told her: “If Sir Narcisse hears about it he'll be cross.” But she don’t know what life is yet, 
she don't, nor what pleases and what doesn’t please. Don’t cry any more, because it’s you she really loves.’ 

As neither Bachelard nor Fifi listened to her, she turned to August to inform him how anxious such an occurrence made her for her niece's future. It was so difficult to find a respectable home for a 
young girl nowadays. She, who for thirty years had worked at Messrs Mardienne Brothers’ (the embroiderers in the Rue Saint-Sulpice, where any enquiries about her might be made), well knew how 
hard it was for a working girl in Paris to make both ends meet if she wanted to keep herself respectable. Good-natured though she was, and though she had received Fifi from the hands of her own 
brother, Captain Menu, on his deathbed, she could never have managed to bring the child up on her thousand-franc life annuity that now allowed her to put aside her needle. And seeing her cared for 
by Sir Narcisse, she had hoped to die happy. Not a bit of it. Fifi had gone and made her uncle angry, just for a silly thing like that. 

‘| dare say you know Villeneuve, near Lille?’ she said finally. ‘That's my home. It’s a biggish town...’ 

August lost all patience. Shaking off the aunt he turned to the uncle, whose noisy grief had now become somewhat subdued. 

‘| came to ask you for Duveyrier’s new address. | suppose you know what it is.’ 

‘Duveyrier’s address? Duveyrier’s address?’ stammered Bachelard. ‘You mean Clarisse’s address. Just wait a minute!’ 

He opened the door of Fifi’s room. To his great surprise August saw Gueulin come out; Bachelard had locked him in so as to give him time to dress, and also to keep him there until he had decided 
what to do with him. At the sight of the young man, looking thoroughly sheepish, with rumpled hair, Bachelard’s wrath revived. 

‘You wretch!’ he cried. ‘Dishonoured by my own nephew! You besmirch your family’s good name, and drag my white hairs through the mud! You'll come to a bad end; one day we'll see you in the dock!’ 
Gueulin listened with bowed head, half embarrassed and half furious. 

‘Look here, uncle,’ he muttered, ‘this is a bit much. There’s a limit to everything. It's not much fun for me, either. Why did you bring me to see the girl? | never asked you to. You dragged me here. You 
drag everybody here!’ 

Then Bachelard, breaking into sobs again, went on: 

‘You've taken everything from me. She was all | had left. You'll be the death of me, and | won't leave you a sou — not a sou!’ 

Then Gueulin, quite beside himself, burst out: 

‘For God's sake shut up! I've had enough! What did | always tell you? You always pay for these things afterwards! You see what luck I've had when, just for once, | thought I'd take advantage of an 
opportunity. The night was very pleasant of course but afterwards there’s the devil to pay!” 

Fifi had dried her tears. She felt bored at having nothing to do, so, taking up her needle, she set to work at her embroidery, raising her large, innocent eyes now and again to look at the two men, 
apparently dazed at their anger. 

‘I'm in a great hurry,’ August ventured to remark. ‘If you could just give me the address — the street and the number, nothing else.’ 

‘The address?’ said Bachelard. ‘Let me see! Oh, in a minute!’ 

Then, overcome by emotion, he seized Gueulin by both hands. 

‘You thankless fellow; | was keeping her for you, and that’s the truth! | said to myself: now, if he’s good, I'll give her to him, with a nice little dowry of fifty thousand francs. But, you dirty pig, you couldn't 
wait, you had to go and get hold of her all of a sudden like that!’ 

‘Hands off!’ cried Gueulin, touched by the old fellow’s kind-heartedness. ‘I can see very well that | won’t get out of this mess in a hurry.’ 

But Bachelard led him up to the girl, and asked her: 


‘Now Fifi, look at him, and tell me if you would have loved him.’ 

‘Yes uncle, if it would have pleased you,’ she replied. 

This answer touched him deeply. He rubbed his eyes and blew his nose, nearly choked by emotion. Well, he would see what could be done. All he had wanted was to make her happy. Then he hurriedly 
sent Gueulin on his way. 

‘Be off with you! I'll think about it!’ 

Meanwhile, auntie Menu had taken August aside to explain how she saw things. A worker, she argued, would have beaten the little girl; a clerk would have given her babies all the time. With Sir 
Narcisse, however, there was the chance of having a dowry that would allow her to make a decent marriage. Thank God, theirs was a respectable family, and she would never have let her niece go 
wrong, nor fall from the arms of one lover into those of another. No, she wanted Fifi to have a respectable position. 

Just as Gueulin was about to go, Bachelard called him back. 

‘Kiss her on the forehead; | give you permission.’ 

He let Gueulin out himself, and then came back and stood in front of August, holding his hand to his heart. 

‘| really mean it,’ he said. ‘I give you my word of honour that | meant to give her to him later on!’ 

‘Well, what about that address?’ asked August, losing all patience. 

Bachelard seemed surprised, as if he thought he had answered that question already. 

‘Eh? What? Clarisse’s address? | don’t know what it is!’ 

August started back in anger. Everything was going wrong, and there seemed to be a sort of plot to make him look stupid! Seeing how upset he was, Bachelard made a suggestion. Trublot, no doubt, 
knew the address, and they would probably find him at Desmarquay’s, the stockbroker, where he worked. And the uncle, with all the alacrity of a man accustomed to rolling about town, offered to 
accompany his young friend, who accepted. 

‘Listen!’ he said to Fifi, after kissing her in turn on the forehead, ‘here’s the sugar from the café all the same, and three four-sou pieces for your money-box. Be a good girl until | tell you what to do.’ 
The girl modestly plied her needle with exemplary diligence. A ray of sunlight, falling across a neighbouring roof, brightened up the little room, touching with its gold this innocent nook where the noise 
of the traffic outside never came. It stirred all of Bachelard’s romantic instincts. 

‘God bless you, Sir Narcisse!’ exclaimed aunt Menu, as she showed him out. ‘I’m more relaxed now. Listen to what your heart tells you; that will inspire you.’ 

The cabman had again dropped off to sleep, and grumbled when Bachelard gave him Sir Desmarquay’s address in the Rue Saint-Lazare. No doubt the horse had gone to sleep too, for it needed quite 
a hail of blows to make it move. At length the cab jolted uncomfortably along. 

‘It's tough, all the same,’ continued Bachelard, after a pause. ‘You can’t imagine how upset | was when | found Gueulin there in his shirt. No, it's something you've got to go through before you can 
understand it.’ 

And he went on, entering into every detail without noticing August's increasing uneasiness. At last the latter, who felt his position becoming more and more false, told him why he was in such a hurry 
to find Duveyrier. 

‘Bertha with that counter-jumper?’ cried Bachelard. ‘You astonish me, sir!’ 

It seemed that his astonishment was mainly on account of his niece’s choice. But, after a little reflection, he grew indignant. Eléonore, his sister, had a great deal for which to reproach herself. He 
intended to drop the family altogether. Of course he was not going to get mixed up with this duel: nevertheless, he deemed it essential. 

‘Like me, just now, when | saw Fifi with a man in his shirt, my first impulse was to murder everybody ... If such a thing had happened to you...’ 

August started painfully, and Bachelard stopped short. 

‘True, | wasn’t thinking. You know only too well what it’s like.’ 

Then there was another silence, as the cab swayed dismally from side to side. August, whose valour was ebbing with each turn of the wheels, submitted resignedly to the jolting, looking more and more 
cadaverous and with his left eye half closed because of his headache. Whatever had made Bachelard think that the duel was essential? As the guilty woman’s uncle it was not his place to insist on 
bloodshed. His brother's words rang in his ears: ‘It’s ridiculous; you'll just get spitted!’ The phrase came back to him importunately, obstinately, until it actually seemed part of his headache. He was 
sure to be killed; he had a sort of presentiment that he would be; such mournful forebodings completely overwhelmed him. He fancied himself dead, and bewailed the sad event. 

‘| told you the Rue Saint-Lazare,’ cried Bachelard to the cabman. ‘It’s not at Chaillot. Turn left.’ 

At last the cab stopped. Out of prudence they sent up for Trublot, who came down bare-headed to talk to them in the doorway. 

‘Do you know Clarisse’s address?’ asked Bachelard. 

‘Clarisse’s address? Oh, the Rue d’Assas, of course.’ 

They thanked him, and were about to get into the cab again, when August enquired: 

‘What's the number?’ 

‘The number? Oh, | don’t know what number!’ 

Whereupon, August declared that he would rather give the whole thing up. Trublot tried his best to remember; he had dined there once — it was just behind the Luxembourg gardens; but he could not 
remember whether it was at the end of the street, or on the right or the left. But the door he knew perfectly well, and would be able to recognize it at once. Then Bachelard had another idea and begged 
Trublot to accompany them, despite August's protestations and assurances that he would trouble no one further in the matter but would go home. However, with a somewhat constrained air, Trublot 
refused. No, he wasn’t going to that hole again. But he avoided giving the real reason, an astounding occurrence, a tremendous smack in the face he had got from Clarisse’s new cook one evening 
when he had gone to give her a pinch as she stood over her fire. It was incomprehensible! A smack like that in return for a mere civility, just to get to know each other! Such a thing had never happened 
to him before; it amazed him. 

‘No, no,’ he said, trying to find an excuse, ‘I'll never set foot again in a house where one’s bored to death. Clarisse, you know, has become quite impossible; her temper’s worse than ever, and she’s 
quite the lady now. And she’s got all her family with her, ever since her father died — a whole tribe of pedlars; mother, two sisters, a big scoundrel of a brother; even an old invalid aunt, who looks like 
one of those hags who sell dolls in the street! You can’t imagine how dirty and miserable Duveyrier looks in the middle of them all!’ 

Then he told how, on the rainy day when the magistrate had found Clarisse standing in a doorway, she had been the first to upbraid him, telling him with a flood of tears that he had never had any 
respect for her. Yes, she had left the Rue de la Cerisaie because of her resentment at a slight upon her personal dignity, though for a long time she had hidden her feelings. Why did he always take off 
his decoration when he came to see her? Did he think she would spoil it? She was ready to make it up with him but he must first of all swear upon his honour that he would always wear his decoration, 
for she valued his esteem and was not going to be perpetually mortified in this way. Discomfited by this remonstration, Duveyrier swore that he would do as she asked. He was completely won over, 
and deeply touched; she was right; he deemed her a noble-spirited creature. 

‘Now he never takes his ribbon off,’ added Trublot. ‘I think she makes him sleep with it on. It impresses her family, too. What's more, since that big fellow Payan had already spent her twenty-five 
thousand francs’ worth of furniture, this time she’s got him to buy her thirty thousand francs’ worth. Oh, he’s had it! She’s got him completely under her thumb. Some men will do anything for sex.’ 
‘Well, | must be off if Sir Trublot can’t come,’ said August, whose vexation was merely increased by all these stories. 

Trublot, however, suddenly agreed to accompany them; only he would not go upstairs but would simply show them the door. After fetching his hat and making some excuse, he joined them in the cab. 
‘Rue d’Assas,’ he cried to the cabman. ‘I'll tell you when to stop.’ 

The driver swore. Rue d’Assas now! Some people liked driving about! But they would just have to be patient. The big white horse, steaming, made hardly any headway, its neck arched at every step 
in a sort of excruciating nod. 

Meanwhile Bachelard had already begun to tell Trublot about his misfortune. This sort of thing made him extremely garrulous. Yes, that pig Gueulin with a delicate young girl like that! He had caught 
them at it. But at this point of his story he suddenly remembered August, who, glum and doleful, had collapsed in a comer of the cab. 

‘Of course; | beg your pardon,’ he muttered. ‘I keep forgetting.’ Then, turning to Trublot, he added: ‘Our friend has just had some trouble at home, too; that’s why we're trying to find Duveyrier. Yes, you 
know, last night he caught his wife with...’ With a gesture he completed his sentence, adding simply: ‘Octave, you know!’ 

Trublot, plain-spoken as he was, was about to say that this did not surprise him. But he forbore to use this phrase, substituting another, full of angry scorn, for an explanation of which August dared not 
ask: 

‘What an idiot Octave is!’ 

At this criticism of the adultery there was a pause. Each of the three men became lost in thought. The cab could go no further. It seemed to be dawdling along for hours on a bridge when Trublot, the 
first to awake from his reverie, observed judiciously: 

‘This cab doesn’t go very fast.’ 

But nothing could quicken the horse’s pace; by the time they got to the Rue d’Assas it was eleven o'clock. And there they wasted nearly another quarter of an hour, for, despite Trublot’s boast, he did 
not know the door after all. First he let the cabman drive the whole length of the street without stopping him, and then made him come back again. This he did three times. Acting on his precise 
instructions August called at ten different houses but the concierges replied that there was ‘no one of that name there’. At last a fruitseller told him the right number. He went upstairs with Bachelard, 
leaving Trublot in the cab. 

It was the big scoundrel of a brother who opened the door. He had a cigarette between his lips, and puffed smoke in their faces as he showed them into the drawing-room. When they asked for Sir 
Duveyrier, at first he stared mockingly at them without answering, and then slouched off, presumably to fetch him. In the middle of the drawing-room, the new blue-satin furniture of which was already 
stained with grease, one of the sisters, the youngest, was sitting on the carpet wiping out a kitchen saucepan, while the elder girl thumped with clenched fists on a splendid piano, of which she had just 
found the key. On seeing the gentlemen enter they had both looked up but did not stop; rather, they went on thumping and scrubbing with redoubled energy. Five minutes passed and nobody came. 
Deafened by the din, the visitors looked at each other, until shrieks from an adjoining room filled them with terror. It was the invalid aunt being washed. 

At last an old woman, Madam Bocquet, Clarisse’s mother, put her head round the door, not daring to show herself because of the filthy dress she had on. 

‘Who do the gentlemen want?’ she asked. 

‘Sir Duveyrier, of course!’ cried Bachelard, losing patience. ‘We told the servant already! Say it’s Sir August Vabre and Sir Narcisse Bachelard!’ 

Madam Bocquet shut the door again. Meanwhile the elder sister, standing on a stool, thumped the keyboard with her elbows, while the younger sister scraped the bottom of the saucepan with a steel 
fork. Another five minutes elapsed. Then, in the midst of this din that did not seem to bother her in the least, Clarisse appeared. 

‘Oh, it’s you!’ she said to Bachelard, without even looking at August. 

Bachelard was quite taken aback. He would never have recognized her, so fat had she grown. The big devil of a woman, who used to be as thin as a rake, and with a fluffy mop of hair like a poodle’s, 
had been transformed into a dumpy matron, her hair neatly plastered and pomaded. She did not give him time to say a word but at once told him with brutal frankness that she did not want a mischief- 
maker like him at her place, for she knew he told Alphonse all sorts of horrid stories. Yes, indeed: he had accused her of sleeping with Alphonse’s friends, and of carrying on with scores of men behind 
his back. He could not deny it, for Alphonse had told her so himself. 

‘Listen, mate,’ she added, ‘if you've come here to booze you might as well leave now. The old days are over. From now on | intend to be respectable.’ 

Then she proclaimed her passion for everything that was proper and upright - a passion that had grown into an obsession. Thus, in her periodic fits of prudery she had one by one chased away all her 
lover's friends, not allowing them to smoke, insisting on being called Madam and on receiving formal calls. Her old superficial, secondhand drollery had vanished; all that remained was her extravagant 
attempt to play the fine lady, who sometimes gave way to foul language and even fouler gestures. By degrees, solitude again surrounded Duveyrier; no amusing nook for him now but a grisly bourgeois 
establishment, amid whose dirt and din he encountered all the worries of his own house. As Trublot remarked, ‘the Rue de Choiseul was no more boring, and it was certainly less dirty’. 

‘We haven't called to see you,’ replied Bachelard, recovering himself, used as he was to the robust greetings of ladies such as she. ‘We want to talk to Duveyrier.’ 

Then Clarisse glanced at his companion. She thought he was a bailiff, knowing that Alphonse’s affairs had recently become rather involved. 

‘Oh, what do | care, after all?’ she said. ‘You can have him if you like. It’s not much fun for me to have to look after his pimples!’ 

She no longer even sought to hide her disgust, feeling certain, moreover, that her rough treatment of him only made him more attached to her. Then, opening a door, she exclaimed: 


‘Come in here; these gentlemen insist on seeing you.’ 

Duveyrier, who seemed to have been waiting behind the door, came in, shook hands with them, and tried to smile. He no longer had the youthful air of former days, when he used to spend the evening 
with her in the Rue de la Cerisaie. He seemed overcome with weariness; he looked thin and depressed, trembling nervously now and again, as if alarmed by something behind him. 

Clarisse stopped to listen. But Bachelard was not going to talk in front of her, so he invited the judge to lunch. 

‘Say you'll come, because Sir Vabre wants to see you. I’m sure that Madam will be kind enough to excuse you...’ 

At that moment Madam noticed her youngest sister thumping on the piano; giving her a hard slap, she drove her out of the room, while she boxed the other child’s ears and packed her off with her 
saucepan. There was an infernal racket. The invalid aunt in the next room started screaming again, thinking they were about to beat her. 

‘Did you hear, my love?’ murmured Duveyrier. ‘These gentlemen have asked me to lunch.’ 

She was not listening but shyly, tenderly touched the keys of the piano. For the last month she had been learning to play. This had been the unuttered longing of her whole life, a remote ambition which, 
if attained, could alone stamp her as a woman of fashion. After making sure that nothing was broken, she was about to stop her lover from going merely in order to be disagreeable to him, when Madam 
Bocquet once more popped her head round the door. 

‘Your music teacher's here,’ she said. 

Whereupon Clarisse instantly changed her mind, and called out to Duveyrier: 

‘All right, you can clear off! I'll have lunch with Théodore. We don’t want you.’ 

Théodore, her music teacher, was a Belgian with a big rosy face. She at once sat down at the piano, and he placed her fingers on the keyboard, rubbing them, to make them less stiff. For a moment 
Duveyrier hesitated; evidently he was much annoyed. But the gentlemen were waiting for him, so he went to put on his boots. When he came back she was playing scales in a haphazard fashion, 
strumming out a perfect hailstorm of wrong notes that made Bachelard and his companion feel almost ill. Yet Duveyrier, driven wild by his wife’s Mozart and Beethoven, stood still for a moment behind 
his mistress, apparently enjoying the sound, despite his nervous facial twitchings. Then, turning to the other two, he whispered: 

‘Her talent for music is quite amazing.’ 

After kissing her hair he discreetly withdrew, and left her alone with Théodore. In the hall the big scoundrel of a brother asked him for a franc to buy some tobacco. Then, as they went downstairs and 
Bachelard expressed surprise at his conversion to the charms of the piano, Duveyrier swore that he had never hated it, and spoke of the ideal, saying how greatly Clarisse’s simple scales stirred his 
soul, thus yielding to his perpetual desire to bestrew with flowers of innocence the rude pathway of his grosser passions. 

Trublot, down below, had given the cabman a cigar and was listening to his talk with the keenest interest. Bachelard insisted on lunching at Foyot’s; it was just the right time for it, and they could talk 
better whilst eating. Then, when the cab at last succeeded in starting, he informed Duveyrier of all that had happened; the judge grew very grave. 

August's indisposition seemed to have increased during the visit to Clarisse’s, where he had not uttered a single word. Now, completely worn out by this interminable drive, his head throbbing, he 
collapsed in a corner. When Duveyrier asked him what he intended to do, he opened his eyes, paused for a moment as if in anguish, and then repeated his previous phrase: 

‘Fight, of course!’ His voice, however, sounded fainter; and, closing his eyes as if asking to be left in peace, he added: ‘Unless you can suggest anything else.’ 

Then, as the vehicle lumbered along, these good gentlemen held a grand council. Duveyrier, like Bachelard, deemed a duel indispensable. He seemed much affected by the idea of shedding blood, 
imagining a dark stream of it staining the staircase of his own house. But honour demanded it, and with honour no compromise was possible. Trublot took a broader view: it was stupid, he said, to stake 
one’s honour on what, for courtesy’s sake, he called a woman’s frailty. With a faint movement of his eyelids August expressed his approval; he was exasperated by the belligerent fury of the other two, 
who certainly ought to have been wholly for reconciliation. Despite his fatigue, he was obliged once more to tell the story of the night before, of the blow he had given and the blow he had received. 
Soon the question of adultery was forgotten; the discussion bore solely upon these two blows: they were subjected to comment and analysis in an attempt to find a satisfactory solution to the whole 
affair. 

‘Talk about hair-splitting!’ contemptuously cried Trublot at last. ‘If they hit each other, then they're quits.’ 

Duveyrier and Bachelard looked at each other aghast. But by this time they had reached the restaurant, and Bachelard declared that first of all they should have lunch. It would help them to think better. 
He invited them to a copious meal, ordering expensive dishes and wines, so that for three hours they sat at table in a private room. The duel was not even mentioned. Immediately after the hors- 
d'oeuvres the talk inevitably tumed upon women - Fifi and Clarisse were perpetually explained, overhauled, and plucked. Bachelard now declared the fault to be on his side, so that Duveyrier might 
not think he had been grossly jilted, while the latter, to make up for having let uncle Bachelard see him weeping that night in the lonely apartment in the Rue de la Cerisaie, protested his present 
happiness until he actually began to believe it, becoming quite sentimental. Prevented by his migraine from eating or drinking, August sat there, apparently listening, with one elbow on the table and a 
doleful look in his eyes. During dessert Trublot remembered that the cabman, who had been forgotten, was still waiting down below. Full of sympathy, he sent him the remains of the feast and the 
heeltaps of the bottles, for, from certain remarks the fellow had made, he had an inkling that he had once been a priest. It struck three. Duveyrier grumbled at having to be assessor at the next assizes. 
Bachelard, now very drunk, spat sideways on to Trublot’s trousers, who never noticed it, and there, amid the liqueurs, the day would have ended, if August had not roused himself with a sudden start. 
‘Well, what are we going to do?’ he enquired. 

‘Well, my lad,’ replied Bachelard, in familiar fashion, ‘if you like we'll settle the whole thing for you. It’s stupid to fight a duel about it.’ 

At this conclusion no one seemed surprised. Duveyrier nodded approvingly. Bachelard went on: 

‘I'll go with Sir Duveyrier and see the chap, and make the brute apologize, or my name isn’t Bachelard. The mere sight of me will make him cave in, just because I’m an outsider to all this. | don’t care 
a damn for anybody!’ 

August shook him by the hand but did not seem much relieved, for he had such a splitting headache. At length they left the private room. Beside the kerb the driver was still having his lunch inside the 
cab. He was quite drunk and had to shake all the crumbs out, while giving Trublot a friendly poke in the stomach. But the poor horse that had had nothing, refused to budge, and merely gave a despairing 
wag of the head. After a few slaps and pushes, however, it reeled forward, along the Rue de Tournon. 

It had struck four before they stopped in the Rue de Choiseul. August had had the cab for seven hours. Trublot, who stayed inside, said that he would hire it himself and would wait for Bachelard, whom 
he was going to invite to dinner. 

‘Well, you’ve been a long while!’ said Théodore to his brother as he ran to meet him. ‘I was beginning to think you were dead!’ 

As soon as the others had gone into the shop, he related the day’s events. Ever since nine o'clock he had been watching the house but nothing had happened. At two o'clock Valerie had gone with 
Camille to the Tuileries. Then, at about half-past three, he had seen Octave go out. That was all; no sign of life, even at the Josserands’, so that Saturnin, who had been looking under all the furniture 
for his sister, had at last gone up to ask for her, when Madam Josserand, to get rid of him, had slammed the door in his face, saying that Bertha was not there. Since then the madman had been 
prowling about, grinding his teeth. 

‘All right!’ said Bachelard, ‘we'll wait for the gentleman. We'll see him come back from here.’ 

August, his head in a whirl, was struggling to keep on his feet, until Duveyrier advised him to go to bed. It was the only cure for migraine. 

‘Just go upstairs; we don’t need you any more. We'll let you know the result. My dear fellow, it's no good being upset about it - there’s no point.’ 

So the husband went upstairs to bed. At five o’clock the two others were still waiting for Octave. He had gone out for no particular reason, except to get a little fresh air and forget the disagreeable 
adventures of the night, and had walked past the Ladies’ Paradise. Madam Hédouin, in deep mourning, stood at the door, and he stopped to bid her good-day. On telling her that he had left the Vabres, 
she quietly asked why he did not come back to her. Without a second thought the whole thing was settled there and then, in a moment. After bidding her farewell, and promising to come the next day, 
he went strolling along, full of vague regrets. Chance always seemed to upset his calculations. Absorbed by various schemes, he wandered about the neighbourhood for more than an hour when, 
looking up, he saw that he was in the dark alley leading out of the Passage Saint-Roch. In the darkest corner, opposite him, at the door of a cheap lodging-house, Valerie was bidding farewell to a 
gentleman with a black beard. She blushed and tried to get away through the padded door of the church. Then, seeing that Octave smilingly followed her, she decided to wait for him in the porch, where 
they chatted cordially to each other. 

‘You're avoiding me,’ he said. ‘Are you angry with me?’ 

‘Angry?’ she rejoined. ‘Why should | be angry with you? They can scratch each other's eyes out, if they like; | really don’t care.’ 

She was alluding to her relations. She immediately gave vent to her old resentment towards Bertha, at first sounding the young man out by various allusions. Then, feeling that he was secretly tired of 
his mistress and furious still at the events of the previous night, she no longer restrained herself but poured out her heart. To think that that woman had accusd her of sellling herself, she who never 
accepted a sou, not even a present! Well, a few flowers sometimes, a bunch or two of violets. But now everybody knew which of them sold herself. She had prophesied that one day they would find 
out how much it cost to have her. 

‘It cost you more than a bunch of violets, didn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, it did,’ he muttered. 

Then, in his turn, he let out some rather disagreeable things about Bertha, saying how spiteful she was, even asserting that she was too fat, as if avenging himself for all the worry she had caused him. 
All day long he had been expecting her husband’s seconds, and he was now going home to see if anybody had called. A stupid business altogether; she could easily have prevented a duel of this sort. 
And he ended by giving an account of their absurd assignation, their quarrel, and August's arrival on the scene before they had so much as kissed each other. 

‘By all that | hold most sacred!’ he said, ‘I hadn’t even touched her.’ 

Valerie laughed. She was getting quite excited, for she was being allowed to share his confidences in the most tender, intimate way, and she drew closer to him as if to some woman friend who knew 
all. Several times some devout worshipper coming out of the church disturbed them; then the door closed again gently and they found themselves alone, safely shrouded in the green baize hangings 
of the porch as if in some secure and saintly haven of refuge. 

‘| can’t think why | live with such people,’ she continued, referring to her relatives. ‘Oh, I’m sure I’m not blameless! But, frankly, | don’t feel at all guilty as | care so little for them. And if you only knew 
how boring all these love affairs are!’ 

‘Come now, it’s not as bad as all that,’ cried Octave gaily. ‘People aren’t always as idiotic as we were yesterday. They have a good time now and then!’ 

Then she made a clean breast of it. It was not merely hatred for her husband, the fever that perpetually shook him to pieces, his impotence, and his eternal whimpering — it was not all this that drove 
her to be unfaithful six months after her marriage. No, she often did it without wanting to, simply because things came into her head for which she could give no sort of explanation. She went to pieces, 
and felt so ill that she could almost have killed herself. Since there was nothing to hold her back, she might as well take that plunge as any other. 

‘But do you really never enjoy it?’ asked Octave again, who apparently was only interested in this particular point. 

‘Well, not as people describe,’ she answered. ‘I swear | don’t!’ 

He looked at her full of sympathy and pity. All for nothing, and without getting any pleasure out of it! Surely it was not worth all the trouble she took, in her perpetual fear of being caught. He especially 
felt soothed in his wounded pride, for her old scorn of him still rankled. So that was why she would not let him have her one evening! He reminded her of the incident. 

‘Do you remember, after one of your fits of hysterics?’ 

‘Yes, yes, | remember. | didn’t dislike you but | felt so uninterested in that sort of thing! And it was better that way, because we would have hated each other by now.’ 

She gave him her little gloved hand. Squeezing it, he repeated: 

‘You're right; it was better that way. In fact, one only has feelings for the women one has never had!’ 

It was quite a touching scene. Hand in hand they stood there for a moment, deeply affected. Then, without another word, they pushed open the padded church-door, as she had left her son Camille 
inside in the charge of the woman who let out the chairs. The child had fallen asleep. She made him kneel down, and knelt down herself for a moment, her head in her hands, as if immersed in a fervent 
prayer. Just as she was about to rise Father Mauduit, coming out of a confessional, greeted her with a fatherly smile. 

Octave had simply passed through the church. When he got home the whole house was in a flutter. Only Trublot, asleep in the cab, did not see him. Tradespeople at their shop-doors eyed him gravely. 
The stationer opposite still stared at the house-front, as if to scrutinize the very stones themselves. The charcoal-dealer and the greengrocer, however, had grown calmer and the neighbourhood had 
relapsed into its frigidly dignified state. Lisa was gossiping with Adele in the doorway and, as Octave passed, was obliged to be satisfied with staring at him; then they both went on complaining about 
the high price of poultry, while Sir Gourd eyed them sternly as he greeted the young man. While he was going upstairs Madam Juzeur, on the watch ever since the morning, gently opened her door 
and, catching hold of his hands, drew him into her hall, where she kissed him on the forehead, murmuring: 


‘Poor boy! There, | won’t keep you now. But come back for a chat after it’s all over.’ 
He had hardly got to his apartment when Duveyrier and Bachelard called. Astonished at seeing the latter, he sought at first to give the names of two of his friends. But, without replying, these gentlemen 
spoke of their age and gave him a lecture about his bad behaviour. Then, as in the course of conversation he announced his intention to leave the house as soon as possible, his two visitors both 
solemnly declared that this proof of his tact would suffice. There had been scandal enough; it was time for him to make a sacrifice of his passions in the interest of respectable folk. Duveyrier accepted 
Octave’s notice to quit on the spot and departed, while Bachelard, behind his back, asked the young man to dine with him that evening. 
‘I'm counting on you. We’re going on a spree. Trublot’s waiting for us downstairs. | don’t care a damn about Eléonore. But | don’t want to see her, and I'll go down first so that they don’t catch us 
together.’ 
He went downstairs. Five minutes later Octave joined him, delighted at the way in which the matter had been settled. He slipped into the cab, and the melancholy horse that for seven hours had been 
dragging the husband about, now limped along with them to a restaurant at the Halles known for its astonishingly good tripe. 
Duveyrier had gone back to Théophile in the shop. Just then Valerie came in, and they were all chatting when Clotilde herself appeared, on her retum from some concert. She had gone there, however, 
in a perfectly calm frame of mind, for, she said, she was certain that some arrangement satisfactory to everyone would be made. Then there was a silence, a moment of embarrassment for both families. 
Théophile, seized with a fearful fit of coughing, almost spat out his teeth. As it was in their mutual interest to make it up, they at last took advantage of the emotion occasioned by these fresh family 
troubles. The two women embraced; Duveyrier declared to Théophile that the Vabre inheritance was ruining him. However, by way of indemnity he promised to remit his rent for three years. 
‘| must go up and pacify poor August,’ said Duveyrier at last. 
He was climbing the stairs when he heard some hideous cries, like those of an animal about to be slaughtered, coming from the bedroom. Saturnin, armed with his kitchen-knife, had silently crept into 
the apartment and, with eyes like gleaming coals and frothing lips, had just leapt on August. 
‘Tell me where you've hidden her!’ he cried. ‘Give her back to me, or I'll bleed you like a pig!’ 
Startled thus from his painful slumber, August tried to flee. But the madman, with the strength of his obsession, caught him by the tail of his shirt and, throwing him backwards, placed his neck at the 
edge of the bed, over a basin that happened to be there, and held him in that position as if he were an animal in a slaughterhouse. 
‘I've got you this time. I’m going to bleed you; I’m going to bleed you like a pig!’ 
Fortunately the others arrived in time to release the victim. Saturnin had to be shut up, for he was raving mad. Two hours later, the superintendent of police having been summoned, they took him for 
the second time to the Asile des Moulineaux, with the consent of his family. Poor August, still trembling, remarked to Duveyrier, who had told him of the arrangement made with Octave: 
‘No, I'd rather have fought a duel. You can’t protect yourself from a maniac. Why on earth is he so obsessed with bleeding me, the ruffian, after his sister had made a cuckold of me? I’ve had enough 
of it all, my good fellow, upon my word | have!’ 

093 
ON the Wednesday morning, when Marie took Bertha to see Madam Josserand, the latter, outraged at a scandal which touched her pride, turned very pale and said not a word. She took her daughter's 
hand as brutally as if she were a schoolmistress dragging some naughty pupil into a dark closet. Leading her to Hortense’s bedroom, she pushed her in and exclaimed: 
‘Stay here, and don’t show yourself. You'll be the death of your father.’ 
Hortense, who was washing, was taken completely by surprise. Crimson with shame, Bertha threw herself on the unmade bed, sobbing violently. She had expected a stormy reception and had prepared 
her defence, having resolved to shout too as soon as her mother went too far. But this mute severity, this way of treating her like a naughty little girl who had been eating jam on the sly, entirely upset 
her, recalling all the terrors of her childhood and the tears shed in corners when she penitently made solemn vows of obedience. 
‘What's the matter? What have you done?’ asked her sister, whose amazement increased on seeing that she was wrapped in the old shawl lent by Marie. ‘Has poor August been taken ill in Lyons?’ 
But Bertha would not answer. No, she would tell her later; there were things she could not say, and she begged Hortense to leave her alone to weep there quietly by herself. Thus the day went by. Sir 
Josserand had gone to his office, never dreaming that anything had occurred, and when he came home that evening Bertha was still in hiding. Having refused all food, she at last avidly devoured the 
little dinner which Adele secretly brought her. The maid stopped to watch her and, noticing her appetite, said: 
‘Don't take on so; you must keep up your strength. The house is quiet enough, and as for any one being killed or wounded, there’s nobody hurt at all.’ 
‘Oh!’ said the young woman. 
Then she questioned Adele, who gave her a lengthy account of the day’s proceedings, telling her of the duel that never happened and what the Duveyriers and the Vabres had done. Bertha, listening, 
began to feel much better, devoured everything, and asked for some more bread. It was really too silly to let the thing distress her so much when the others had apparently got over it already. 
So when Hortense joined her at about ten o’clock she greeted her very cheerfully, dry-eyed. Smothering their laughter, they had great fun, especially when Bertha tried on one of her sister’s dressing- 
gowns and found it too tight for her. Her breasts that marriage had developed, almost split the fabric. Never mind, by moving the buttons she would be able to put it on the next day. They both seemed 
to have gone back to their girlhood days, there in the old room where for years they had lived together. This touched them, and drew them closer to one another in an affection that for a long while they 
had not felt. They were obliged to sleep together, for Madam Josserand had got rid of Bertha’s old bed. As they lay there side by side, with the candle blown out, their eyes wide open in the dark, they 
talked on and on, for they were quite unable to sleep. 
‘So you won't tell me?’ asked Hortense once more. 
‘But my dear,’ replied Bertha, ‘you're not married. | really can’t. | had an argument with August. He came back, you see, and...’ 
Then, as she hesitated, her sister broke in impatiently. 
‘Don't be silly! What rubbish! I’m quite old enough to know what you’re talking about!’ 
So then Bertha confessed everything, choosing her words carefully at first but finally telling everything about Octave and August. Lying there on her back in the dark, Hortense listened, uttering a word 
or two every now and then to question her sister or express an opinion: ‘Well, what did he say then?’ ‘And how did you feel?’ ‘That was rather odd; | wouldn't have liked that!’ ‘Oh, really! So that’s how 
you do it, is it?’ Midnight struck, then one o'clock, then two o’clock, and still they kept talking the thing over as their legs grew warmer under the bedclothes, though sleep did not come. In this sort of 
trance Bertha forgot she was with her sister and began to think aloud, relieving both mind and body of the most delicate confidences. 
‘As for Verdier and me,’ said Hortense abruptly, ‘I'll just do what he likes.’ 
At the mention of Verdier Bertha gave a start of surprise. She thought the engagement had been broken off, for the woman with whom he had lived for fifteen years had had a child just as he was on 
the point of getting rid of her. 
‘Do you mean you're thinking of marrying him after all?’ she asked. 
‘Well why shouldn't I? | was a fool to wait so long. The child won't live. It’s a girl, and full of scrofula.’ 
Then, in her disgust, she spat out the word ‘mistress’, revealing all her hatred, as a respectable bourgeois spinster, for a creature like that who had been living all that time with a man. It was just a 
manoeuvre, nothing else, her having a baby — a pretext she had invented on discovering that Verdier, after buying some nightdresses for her so that she wouldn’t be sent away without a rag on her 
back, was trying to get her used to a separation by sleeping out more and more often. Ah, well! she would wait and see. 
‘Poor thing!’ exclaimed Bertha. 
‘Poor thing, indeed!’ cried Hortense bitterly. ‘It's clear that you're not exactly blameless either!’ 
But the next moment she regretted this cruel remark and, putting her arms round her sister, kissed her and declared that she never meant to say such a thing. Then they both fell silent. Yet they did 
not go to sleep but continued the story with eyes wide open in the dark. 
Next morning Sir Josserand felt unwell. He had carried on working at his wrappers until two o'clock, although for months he had complained of depression and gradual loss of strength. However, he 
got up and dressed but just as he was starting for his office he felt so exhausted that he sent a messenger-boy with a note informing Bernheim Brothers of his indisposition. 
The family were just about to have breakfast. They usually breakfasted, without a tablecloth, in the dining-room that still reeked of the previous night’s dinner. The ladies appeared in dressing-gowns, 
wet from their basins and with their hair tied up in knots. Seeing that her husband was going to stay at home, Madam Josserand decided not to keep Bertha hidden any longer, for she was already sick 
at all this mystery; besides, she expected that at any moment August would come up and make a scene. 
‘What! Have you come to have breakfast with us? What's wrong?’ cried the father in surprise on seeing his daughter, her eyes puffy from lack of sleep and her bosom squeezed into Hortense’s 
undersized dressing-gown. 
‘My husband wrote to say he’s going to stay in Lyons,’ she replied, ‘so | thought I’d spend the day with you.’ 
The sisters had agreed on the story between them. Madam Josserand, who maintained her rigid, governess-like air, forbore to contradict. But Bertha’s father eyed her uneasily, as if aware that 
something was wrong. As the story seemed to him somewhat unlikely, he was about to ask how the shop would manage without her when Bertha came and kissed him on both cheeks in her old 
carefree, coaxing way. 
‘Is it really true? You're not hiding anything?’ he whispered. 
‘What an idea! Why should | hide anything from you?’ 
Madam Josserand merely shrugged her shoulders. What was the use of all these precautions? To gain an hour perhaps, not more. It wasn’t worthwhile. Sooner or later the news would have to be 
broken to him. However, breakfast passed off merrily. Sir Josserand was delighted to find himself once more with his two girls; it seemed like old times when, scarcely awake, they used to amuse him 
by describing their dreams. For him they still had their fresh, sweet aroma of adolescence as, with their elbows on the table, they dipped their bread in their coffee and laughed with their mouths full. All 
the past came back too as, facing them, he beheld their mother’s rigid countenance, her enormous body bursting through an old green silk dress that she now wore in the mornings without a corset. 
The breakfast was marred, however, by an unfortunate episode. Madam Josserand suddenly addressed the maid: 
‘What are you eating?’ 
For some time she had been watching Adele who, wearing slippers, plodded heavily round the table. 
‘Nothing madam,’ she replied. 
‘What do you mean, nothing? You’re chewing something; I’m not blind. Your mouth’s quite full. It’s no good drawing in your cheeks! | can see anyway. You've got something in your pocket too, haven't 
you?’ 
Adele, in her confusion, sought to withdraw; but Madam Josserand caught hold of her by the skirt. 
‘For the last quarter of an hour I’ve been watching you take something out of here and stuff it in your mouth, after hiding it in your hand. It must be something very nice. Let's see what it is.’ 
Thrusting her hand into the girl’s pocket, she pulled out a handful of stewed prunes, with all the syrup dripping from them. 
‘What is this?’ she cried furiously. 
‘Prunes, madam,’ said Adele, who, seeing that she had been found out, became insolent. 
‘Oh! So you like eating my prunes, do you? That’s why they go so quickly. Well | never! Prunes! And in your pocket too!’ 
Then she accused her of drinking the vinegar. Everything disappeared in the same way; you couldn’t even leave a cold potato about without being sure it would never be seen again. 
‘You're an absolute pig, my girl.’ 
‘Give me something to eat then,’ replied Adele boldly; ‘then I'll leave your cold potatoes alone.’ 
This was the climax. Madam Josserand rose, majestic, terrible. 
‘Hold your tongue! Don’t you dare answer me like that! | know what it is: it’s the other servants who've spoilt you. No sooner does one get some simpleton of a girl fresh from the country into one’s 
house than all the other sluts in the place put her up to all sorts of tricks. You no longer go to church; and now you've begun to steal!’ 
Spurred on by Lisa and Julie, Adele was not going to give in. 
‘If |was such a simpleton you shouldn’t have taken advantage of it. It's too late now.’ 
‘Leave the room! And leave the house!’ cried Madam Josserand, pointing with a tragic gesture to the door. 
She sat down, quivering, while the maid, without hurrying, shuffled about in her slippers and munched another prune before going back to her kitchen. She was dismissed in this way once a week; it 
no longer alarmed her in the least. At the table an awkward silence prevailed. After a while Hortense observed that it was not a bit of good dismissing her one day and keeping her on the next. Of 


course she stole things, and had grown insolent but they might as well have her as anybody else, for she at least condescended to wait upon them, whereas any other maid would not put up with them 
for a week, even though she treated herself to the vinegar and stuffed her pockets full of prunes. 

There was a charming intimacy about their breakfast, despite this episode. Sir Josserand, in the tenderest of moods, spoke of poor Saturnin who had had to be taken away the previous evening while 
he was out; he believed the tale they had told him about an attack of raving madness in the middle of the shop. Then, when he complained of never seeing Léon, Madam Josserand, who had fallen 
silent, curtly remarked that she was expecting him that very day. He was probably coming to lunch. A week before the young man had broken off his relations with Madam Dambreville who, to keep 
her promise, wanted him to marry a stale, swarthy widow. He, however, had decided to marry a niece of Sir Dambreville’s, a creole of great wealth and beauty who had only arrived at her uncle’s house 
the previous September, after the death of her father in the West Indies. So there had been terrible scenes between the two lovers. Consumed by jealousy, Madam Dambreville refused to give her 
niece to Léon, feeling it impossible to be supplanted by so fascinating a flower of youth. 

‘How's the marriage proceeding?’ asked Sir Josserand discreetly. 

At first the mother answered in carefully chosen phrases, because of Hortense. She now worshipped her son, a fellow who was sure to succeed; and at times she threw his triumph in the face of his 
father, saying that, thank God, he at least took after his mother and would never let his wife go barefoot. She slowly built up steam. 

‘Basically, he’s just about had enough of it! But it’s all right; the whole thing hasn’t done him any harm. But if the aunt won't give him the niece, too bad! He'll cut off all supplies. | think he’s right!’ 

For decency’s sake, Hortense began to drink her coffee, pretending to hide behind her cup, while Bertha, who could now listen to everything, looked somewhat disgusted at her brother’s success. They 
all rose from table, and Sir Josserand, feeling much better, was talking jauntily of going on to the office after all when Adele brought in a card. The lady was waiting in the drawing-room. 

‘What? Is it her, at this hour of the morning?’ cried Madam Josserand. ‘And me without my corset on! Never mind. It’s time | gave her a piece of my mind.’ 

It was indeed Madam Dambreville. The father and his two daughters remained chatting in the dining-room, while the mother made for the drawing-room. Before pushing the door open she uneasily 
surveyed her old green silk dress, tried to button it, removed stray threads that had got on to it from the floor, and with a tap drove her immense bosom back into place. 

‘You'll excuse me, dear lady,’ said the visitor with a smile, ‘| was passing and thought I’d call to see how you were.’ 

Corseted and coiffed, her toilet was perfect in every detail, and her easy manner suggested the amiable lady of fashion who had just dropped in to wish a friend good morning. Her smile, however, was 
tremulous, and lurking beneath her worldly suavity one could feel the deep anguish that shook her whole being. At first she talked of a thousand trivial matters, avoiding any mention of Léon’s name 
but at last she furtively drew from her pocket a letter of his which she had just received. 

‘A terrible letter, quite terrible!’ she murmured, as her voice, changing, became choked with tears. ‘Why is he so angry with me, dear madam? He won't even come near us now.’ 

She held out the missive with a shaking hand. Madam Josserand coolly took it and read it. 

It was to break matters off; three lines, most cruelly concise. 

‘Well,’ she said, handing back the note. ‘I dare say it isn’t Léon’s fault.’ 

Madam Dambreville began forthwith to sound the praises of this widow, a woman not yet thirty-five, a most worthy person, fairly well-off, and of such energy that she would not rest until she had got 
her husband a place in the Ministry. She had kept her promise, she said, after all; she had found a good match for Léon; so why should he be angry with her? Then, without waiting for an answer, ina 
sudden nervous impulse she mentioned Raymonde, her niece. Could it really be possible? A little thing of sixteen, a raw creature who knew nothing of the world. 

‘Why not?’ Madam Josserand kept repeating in reply to each question. ‘Why not, if he’s fond of her?’ 

‘No, no! He’s not fond of her, he can’t be fond of her!’ Madam Dambreville cried, losing all self-control. ‘Listen to me!’ she exclaimed; ‘all | ask from him is a little gratitude. | made him; it's thanks to me 
that he got his position in the High Court, and as a wedding present he’ll get a promotion. Madam, | implore you, tell him to come back, ask him to do me that pleasure. | appeal to his heart, to your 
heart as a mother, to all that is noble in you.’ 

She clasped her hands and her voice faltered. There was a pause, as they both sat facing each other. Then all at once she burst into tears, sobbing hysterically: 

‘Not with Raymonde; oh, no, not with Raymonde!’ 

It was the fury of passion, the cry of a woman who refuses to grow old, who clings to her last lover at that burning moment before old age arrives. She seized hold of Madam Josserand’s hands, bathed 
them in tears, confessing all to her, the mother, humiliating herself before her, repeatedly saying that she, and she alone, could influence her son, declaring that she would serve her devotedly if only 
she would restore Léon to her. Doubtless she had not come there to say all this; on the contrary, she had resolved to reveal nothing; but her heart was breaking, she could not help it. 

‘Please, my dear! You make me feel quite ashamed,’ replied Madam Josserand rather angrily. ‘My girls might hear you. | know nothing, and | don’t want to know anything. If you’ve had any differences 
with my son, well, you'd better make it up between you. I'll never interfere.’ 

However, she overwhelmed her with advice. At her time of life she ought to be resigned. In God she would find great succour. But she must give up her niece, if she wished to offer an expiatory sacrifice 
to Heaven. Besides, this widow would not suit Léon at all; he required a pleasant-looking wife to preside at his dinner-table. And she spoke admiringly of her son, full of maternal pride, enumerating his 
good qualities and showing him to be worthy of the loveliest of brides. 

‘Just think, my dear friend, he’s not yet thirty. I'd hate to seem unkind but you could be his mother, you know. Oh! he knows what he owes you, and I’m deeply grateful myself. You'll always be his 
guardian angel. But, you know, when it’s over, it’s over. Surely you didn’t think you could keep him for ever, did you?’ 

Then, as the unhappy woman refused to listen to reason, wishing simply to get her lover back at once, the mother lost her temper. 

‘That's quite enough, madam, you’d better be off! | really can’t help you. The boy wants an end to it and that’s all there is to it! Look after yourself! I'd be obliged to remind him of his duty if he again 
yielded to your importunities, because, | ask you, what point would there be for either of you now? He'll be here very soon; and if you counted on my...’ 

Of all these words Madam Dambreville only heard the last phrase. She had been pursuing Léon for a whole week without ever getting to see him. Her face brightened as she uttered the heartfelt cry: 
‘If he’s coming, I'll stay!’ 

She sank into an armchair, gazed vacantly into space, and fell completely silent, stubborn as an animal that even blows cannot force to budge. Regretful at having said too much, and exasperated at 
the presence of this great millstone in her drawing-room which she dared not try to remove, Madam Josserand at last withdrew, leaving her visitor to herself. Moreover, a noise in the dining-room made 
her uneasy; she fancied she heard August's voice. 

‘Upon my word, madam, such behaviour is unheard of!’ she exclaimed, as she slammed the door violently. ‘It shows an appalling lack of tact!’ 

As it happened, it was indeed August, who had come upstairs to make some arrangements with his wife’s parents on terms which he had been planning the evening before. Sir Josserand, growing 
more and more chirpy, had given up all idea of the office; he was bent on fun, and just as he was proposing to take his daughters out for a walk Adele announced Madam Bertha’s husband. This sent 
a tremor round the room; the young wife turned pale. 

‘What! Your husband?’ said the father. ‘I thought he was in Lyons. So you didn’t tell me the truth? | knew there was something wrong. I’ve felt it for the last two days!’ 

Then, as she rose to go, he stopped her. 

‘Tell me: have you been quarrelling again? About money, eh? Perhaps about the dowry of ten thousand francs we haven't paid him yet?’ 

‘Yes, yes, that’s right!’ stammered Bertha, as she shook him aside and escaped. 

Hortense got up too and ran after her sister, whom she joined in her bedroom. The rustle of their skirts left behind a sort of shiver of fear for their father, who suddenly found himself seated alone at 
table in the middle of the silent dining-room. All the signs of illness came back, his ghastly pallor, his desperate weariness of life. The hour he dreaded that he awaited with shame and anguish, had 
come: his son-in-law was going to mention the insurance, and he would have to admit the dishonesty of the scheme to which he had consented. 

‘Come in, come in, my dear August,’ he said in a choked voice. ‘Bertha has just told me all about your quarrel. I’m not very well, so they're spoiling me. I’m terribly sorry | can’t give you that money. | 
should never have promised, | know.’ 

He faltered on, like some guilty person making a clean breast of it. August listened to him in surprise. He had already been informed about the bogus insurance but had never dared claim the payment 
of the ten thousand francs for fear that that terrible Madam Josserand might first of all send him to old Vabre’s tomb to get his own patemal inheritance of ten thousand francs. But since the subject had 
been raised, he took it up and began to air his grievances. 

‘Yes, yes, sir,’ he said, ‘l know everything; you completely took me in with all your fine tales and promises. As to not getting the money, that wouldn't matter so much; it’s the hypocrisy of the whole thing 
that enrages me! Why all that nonsense about an insurance that never existed! Why pretend to be so tender-hearted and sympathetic, offering to advance sums which, as you said, would only come 
to you three years afterwards, when all the while you hadn't got a sou! There’s only one word for such behaviour!’ 

Sir Josserand was on the point of retorting, ‘It wasn’t me; they did it!’ But a sense of family shame restrained him, and he hung his head in acknowledgment of the dirty trick, while August went on: 
‘Besides, everybody was against me; Duveyrier, with that crooked notary, behaved shamefully as well, because | asked them to insert a clause in the contract guaranteeing the payment of the insurance 
money but they told me to shut up. If | had insisted on that you would have been guilty of forgery sir, yes, forgery!’ 

At this accusation the father, white as a sheet, rose and was about to reply, offering to work hard for the rest of his life if only he might purchase thereby his daughter's happiness, when Madam 
Josserand rushed in like a whirlwind, lashed to fury by Madam Dambreville’s stubbornness. She no longer paid any attention to her old green silk dress, the bodice of which was split by her heaving 
bosom. 

‘Eh? What's that?’ she cried. ‘What’s that about forgery? You, sir? You'd better go to Pére-Lachaise first, sir, and see if your father’s cash-box is open yet!’ 

August was expecting this but nevertheless he was dreadfully annoyed. However, with head erect, she went on with amazing self-possession: 

‘We've got your ten thousand francs. Yes, they're quite safe, in that drawer over there. But we're not going to let you have them until Sir Vabre comes back to give you your inheritance. What a family! 
The father a gambler who swindles us all, and the brother-in-law a thief who steals the inheritance!’ 

‘Thief? Thief?’ spluttered August, beside himself with rage. ‘The thieves are here, madam!’ 

With burning cheeks they stood facing each other, and Sir Josserand, extremely upset by turbulent scenes of this sort, strove to separate them. He begged them to be calm. His whole frame quivered, 
and he was obliged to sit down. 

‘At any rate,’ said August, after a pause, ‘I won't have a tramp in my house. You can keep your money and your daughter, too. That’s what | came to tell you.’ 

‘You're changing the subject,’ coolly remarked Madam Josserand. ‘Very well, we'll talk about that presently.’ 

But the father, powerless to rise, looked at them aghast. He no longer understood what they meant. What were they saying? Tramp! Who was the tramp? Then, as, listening to them, he learned that it 
was his daughter, his heart was torn as by a gaping wound through which all that remained to him of existence ebbed away. Good God! So his daughter would be his death! For all his weaknesses she 
was to serve as punishment, she whom he had never known how to educate! Already the thought that she was living in debt and always quarrelling with her husband saddened him in his old age, and 
revived within him all the petty worries of his own life. And now she was an adulteress, having sunk to that lowest grade of infamy for a woman. The idea was revolting to his simple, honest soul. He 
grew cold as ice, listening, mute, while the others wrangled. 

‘| told you she would be unfaithful!’ cried August with an air of indignant triumph. 

‘And | told you you were doing your best to make her unfaithful!’ screamed Madam Josserand exultantly. ‘I’m not saying Bertha was right; in fact, she’s behaved like an idiot, and I’m going to tell her 
what | think, too; but since she’s not here, | repeat, you, and you alone, are to blame!’ 

‘What do you mean? I’m to blame?’ 

‘Of course you are! You don’t know how to treat women. For example, did you ever condescend to come to one of my Tuesday receptions? No; and if you did you only stayed half-an-hour at the most, 
and then you only came three times during the whole season. It’s all very well to say you’ve always got a headache. Manners are manners, that’s all. I'm not saying it’s a great crime; but you just don’t 
know how to behave!’ 

She hissed out the words with a venom that had gradually accumulated, for when her daughter had married she had especially counted on her son-in-law to fill her drawing-room with desirable guests. 
But he had brought no one, and never even came himself; thus another of her dreams had vanished as she saw that she could never hope to rival the Duveyrier choruses. 

‘However,’ she added, with a touch of irony, ‘I don’t force anybody to come and enjoy themselves at my house.’ 

‘The fact is, nobody ever enjoys it,’ he retorted petulantly. 

This threw her into an absolute rage. 

‘That's right, let's hear your insults! I'd have you know, sir, that if | wanted | could get the best society in Paris to come to my parties, and | certainly never depended on you for my social position.’ 


It was no longer a question of Bertha’s misconduct; in this personal quarrel the adultery had disappeared. As though the victim of some hideous nightmare, Sir Josserand sat there listening to them. It 
was not possible; his daughter could never have caused him such grief as this. At last, rising with difficulty, he went out, without saying a word, to find Bertha. As soon as she came, he thought, she 
would fling her arms round August's neck; everything would be explained, everything would be forgotten. He found her arguing with Hortense, who kept urging her to ask forgiveness of her husband, 
for she was already tired of her and feared that she might have to share a room with her for some time to come. At first Bertha refused but finally followed her father. As they came back to the dining- 
room where the dirty breakfast-cups still stood, Madam Josserand was shouting: 

‘No, absolutely not, | don’t pity you in the least!’ 

Then, at the sight of Bertha, she fell silent, relapsing into her severely majestic mood, while August, when his wife appeared, made a grand gesture of protest as if to sweep her from his path. 

‘Now look here,’ said Sir Josserand, in his gentle, tremulous voice, ‘what's the matter with all of you? You're driving me mad with all this quarrelling; | don’t know where | am. Tell me, my child, your 
husband's mistaken isn’t he? You explain it to him, please. You ought to have some consideration for your poor old parents. Now, kiss and make up, for my sake.’ 

Bertha, who was quite willing to kiss August, stood there half-throttled in her dressing-gown, looking very awkward as she saw him recoil from her with an air of tragic repugnance. 

‘What? You won't kiss him my darling?’ continued the father. ‘You're the one who should take the first step. And you, my dear fellow, you should encourage her, and be indulgent.’ 

Then, finally, August burst out: 

‘Encourage her! | like that! | caught her in her nightdress, sir, with that fellow! Do you take me for a fool to think that I’d kiss her? She was in her nightdress, do you hear sir?’ 

Sir Josserand was thunderstruck. Then, seizing Bertha’s arm, he exclaimed: 

‘You're not saying anything? So it’s true? Down on your knees, then!’ 

But August had already reached the door. 

‘That's no good. Don’t give me that nonsense, or try to saddle me with her again. Once was enough. I've had enough, do you hear? I'd rather get a divorce. Give her to somebody else if you find her a 
nuisance. And anyway, you're just as bad as she is.’ 

He waited until he had got into the hall before delivering himself of this final taunt: 

‘Yes, when you've tumed your daughter into a slut, you don’t force her down an honest man’s throat.’ 

The front door slammed, and profound silence reigned. Bertha mechanically sat down at the table, her eyes downcast, examining the dregs in her coffee-cup, while her mother strode up and down, 
swept away by the tempest of her emotions. Her father, white-faced and utterly worn out, sat aloof in the far corner of the room, leaning against the wall. The room reeked of rancid butter, of the cheap 
kind you could buy at the Halles. 

‘Now that that insolent fellow has gone,’ said Madam Josserand, ‘we might be able to hear ourselves speak. All this, sir, is the result of your incapacity. Can you at last see how much at fault you’ve 
been? Do you think that quarrels like this would ever have occurred in the house of one of the Bernheim Brothers, the owners of the Saint-Joseph Glassworks? No, | think not! If you'd listened to me, 
if you'd got your employers on your side, that insolent person would now be grovelling at our feet, because obviously all he wants is money. If you've got money people will respect you, sir. It's much 
better to be envied than pitied. If | only had twenty sous, | always pretended | had forty. But you sir, you don’t care if | go barefoot or not; you’ve deceived your wife and daughters in a most disgraceful 
fashion by letting them drag out their existence in this hand-to-mouth way. Oh, it’s no good denying it! All our misfortunes are due to that.’ 

Sir Josserand stared blankly into space, without moving. His wife stood in front of him, full of mad desire for a scene. Then, seeing that he would not react, she continued to pace up and down. 

‘Yes, yes, play at being disdainful. It doesn’t affect me in the slightest, you know that. Just you dare say anything about my family after what’s happened in your own! Uncle Bachelard is a saint, and 
my sister too! Do you want to know what | think? Well, if my father hadn’t died you would have killed him. As for your father...’ 

Sir Josserand’s face became whiter still as he gasped: 

‘Eléonore, | beg of you - say what you want about my father, about my whole family; but | beg of you, leave me in peace; | don’t feel well!’ 

Bertha, taking pity on him, looked up. 

‘Mamma, do leave him alone,’ she said. 

Then, turning on her daughter, Madam Josserand went on with even greater fury: 

‘| was keeping you till last. I've been holding it in since yesterday. But | can’t any longer. With that counter-jumper, of all people! You must have lost all pride! | thought you were only making use of him, 
showing him just enough friendliness to keep him on his toes in the shop. And | helped you. | encouraged him! Now tell me, what did you hope to gain in all this?” 

‘Nothing whatever!’ stammered Bertha. 

‘Then why did you carry on with him? It’s even more mad than scandalous!’ 

‘How funny you are, mamma! One never thinks about that sort of thing in advance!’ 

Madam Josserand continued to pace up and down. 

“One never thinks ...”! Oh really. But yes, you have to think! Misbehaving like that! There’s absolutely no sense in it — that’s what annoys me! Did | ever tell you to deceive your husband? Did | ever 
deceive your father? He’s sitting there; ask him. He can tell you if he ever caught me with another man.’ 

Her pace slackened; her gait grew majestic and she lustily slapped the green bodice of her dress. 

‘No, never; not a slip, not one indiscretion, not even the thought of one! My life has been quite chaste, yet God knows what I’ve had to put up with from your father! | had every excuse, and lots of 
women would have taken their revenge. But | was sensible; that’s what saved me. You see, he’s got nothing to say! He just sits there, unable to make a single complaint. I’ve got every right to call 
myself a virtuous woman! Oh, you great ninny, you surely see what a fool you’ve made of yourself!’ 

Then she delivered a lecture on domestic morality with regard to adultery. Was not August now entitled to lord it over her? She had given him a terrible weapon. Even if they made it up, she could never 
have the least argument with him without being told to shut up at once. A nice state of affairs, eh? How delightful it would be for her always to eat humble pie! It was all over, and she could never hope 
to enjoy any of the little privileges she might have obtained from a compliant husband, little kindnesses, attentions, and the like. No, it was better to live a virtuous life than not to have the upper hand 
in one’s own house! 

‘| swear before God,’ she cried, ‘I would always keep myself decent, even if the Emperor himself had pestered me! The loss is too great!’ 

She strode on, silent for a while, as if lost in thought, and then added: 

‘Besides, it's the most shameful thing of all.’ 

Sir Josserand looked at her, and then at his daughter, moving his lips without speaking, his whole dejected frame protesting against such harrowing explanations. Bertha, however, daunted by violence, 
felt hurt at her mother’s moral lecture. And at last she rebelled, for, true to her old training as a marriageable daughter, she failed to recognize the gravity of her sin. 

‘Well!’ she cried, planting both elbows on the table, ‘you shouldn’t have made me marry a man | didn’t care for. Now | hate him, and I've taken up with somebody else.’ 

So she went on. The whole story of her marriage was rehearsed in short phrases, pronounced in bursts: the three winters devoted to man-hunting, the various youths at whom she was thrown, the 
failure of this offer of her body in the market of bourgeois drawing-rooms. Then she spoke of everything that mothers taught their dowryless daughters. A complete series of lessons in polite prostitution: 
the touch of fingers in the dance, the relinquishing of hands behind a door, the indecency of innocence speculating on the prurient appetites of the foolish; then, one fine evening, the full-blown husband, 
landed just as a common prostitute lands a man; the husband trapped behind a curtain, falling for the bait in the fever of his desire. 

‘Well, he bores me and | bore him!’ she exclaimed. ‘It's not my fault that we don’t understand each other. The very next day after our wedding he seemed to think we’d swindled him; yes, and he looked 
as glum and unpleasant as he does now when things go badly in the shop. | was never taken with him. If that’s all the fun you get out of marriage! That's certainly how it all began! Never mind, it was 
bound to happen and it’s not all my fault.’ 

She stopped, and then, with an air of profound conviction, added: 

‘Ah, mamma, how well | understand you now! You remember when you told us you’d had more than enough of it?’ 

Standing before her, Madam Josserand listened, indignant and aghast. 

‘l said that?’ she screamed. 

But Bertha was unstoppable. 

‘Yes you did, lots of times. And I'd like to see how you'd have behaved in my place. August isn’t easygoing like papa. You’d have had a fight about money before the week was out. August is the sort 
of man who would've made you say that all men are good for is what you can get out of them!’ 

‘I said that?’ repeated her mother, beside herself with rage. 

So threateningly did she advance towards her daughter that the father held out both hands, as if begging for mercy. The raised voices of the two women struck him to the core; each fresh outburst 
seemed to widen the wound. Tears filled his eyes as he stammered out: 

‘Do stop; spare me all this!’ 

‘No, it's dreadful!’ continued Madam Josserand, raising her voice. ‘The wretched girl is telling me I’m responsible for her shameful behaviour! The next thing she'll say is that | was the onewho was 
unfaithful to her husband! So it’s my fault, is it? That's what it seems to come down to. My fault, eh?’ 

Bertha continued to sit with her elbows on the table, pale but resolute. 

‘It's absolutely certain that if you’d brought me up differently...’ 

She never finished the sentence. Her mother gave her such a huge clout that it banged her head down on the oilcloth table-cover. Madam Josserand’s hand had been itching to do this since the night 
before; it had been making her fingers tingle, as in the far-off days when her little girl used to oversleep. 

‘There, take that for your education!’ she cried. ‘Your husband should've killed you!’ 

Without lifting her head Bertha burst into tears, holding her cheek to her arm. She forgot that she was twenty-four; this slap reminded her of slaps received when she was younger, and of all the timorous 
hypocrisy of her girlhood. Her resolution, as an emancipated, grown-up person, was lost as she felt the sharp pain of a little girl. 

Hearing her sobs, her father was nearly overcome with emotion. Stumbling forward, he pushed his wife aside, saying: 

‘Listen, do you both want to be the death of me? Must | go down on my knees to you?’ 

Having relieved her feelings, and having nothing more to say, Madam Josserand withdrew in regal silence. Opening the door suddenly, she caught Hortense listening behind it. This caused a fresh 
outburst. 

‘So you were listening to all this filth, were you? One of you does shocking things, and the other gloats over them! A pretty pair! Goodness gracious! Whoever could have brought you up?’ 

Hortense came calmly in, and said: 

‘There was no need to listen; you can be heard from the far end of the kitchen. The maid’s in fits. Besides, I’m old enough to get married now so there’s no reason why | shouldn't know.’ 

‘Verdier, | suppose!’ was the mother’s biting reply. ‘That's the sort of satisfaction you give me. Now you're waiting for that brat to die; but you'll have to wait, because she’s big and fat, so they say. A 
good job, too!’ 

A rush of bile turned the girl’s gaunt face yellow, as she replied through clenched teeth: 

‘If it's a big, fat baby Verdier can get rid of it. And I'll make him get rid of it quicker than you think, just to show you all. Yes, yes, | can find a husband without your help; the matches you make are too 
healthy!’ 

Then, as her mother advanced towards her, she said: 

‘Don't think you can slap me! Just look out!’ 

They glared at each other, and Madam Josserand was the first to yield, masking her retreat with an air of disdainful superiority. The father, however, thought that hostilities were about to recommence. 
Watching these three women, the mother and her daughters, beings he had loved and who now were ready to murder one another, he felt as if the whole world was giving way under his feet; and he, 
too, escaped to his room as if he had received his death-blow and wished to die alone. And in the midst of his sobs, he kept repeating: 

‘| can’t bear it, | can’t bear it!” 


Silence reigned once more in the dining-room. Bertha, heaving huge sighs, her cheek on her arm, had calmed down somewhat. Hortense sat at the other end of the table buttering a piece of toast by 
way of recovering her equanimity. Then, with various gloomy remarks, she brought her sister to a pitch of desperation: life at home, she said, had become unbearable; if she were in her place she 
would prefer to be slapped by her husband rather than by her mother, as that was a far more natural thing. Moreover, once she had married Verdier she would simply send her mother packing, as she 
was not going to have rows of this sort in her home. Just then Adele came in to clear away; but Hortense went on, saying that if there was any more of this she would give warning; and the maid was 
of this opinion too - she had been obliged to shut the kitchen-window because Lisa and Julie had both been peeping out to see what was going on. The whole thing, however, had amused her greatly, 
and she was still chuckling about it. What a smack Madam Bertha had got! She was the worst off, after all. And as she waddled about, Adele uttered a phrase full of profound philosophy. After all, she 
said, what did the other people in the house care? Life went on, and before the week was out nobody would even remember madam’s affair with the two gentlemen. Hortense, who nodded approval, 
broke in with a complaint about the butter; her mouth was tainted by the filth. Goodness Gracious! Butter at twenty-two sous! It must be poison! And since it left a nauseous deposit in the saucepans, 
the maid proceeded to explain that it was not even economical to buy the stuff. At this moment a dull thud, like something falling on the floor, set them all listening. 
Bertha at last looked up in alarm. ‘What's that?’ she asked. 
‘Perhaps it’s madam and the other lady in the drawing-room,’ suggested Adele. 
On going through the drawing-room, Madam Josserand had started back in surprise. A lady sat there, all by herself. 
‘What? Are you still here?’ she exclaimed, on recognizing Madam Dambreville, whose presence she had entirely forgotten. 
The latter did not stir. The family quarrels, the raised voices, the banging of doors, all this had passed over her; she seemed oblivious of it all. There she sat, motionless, gazing into space, absorbed 
in passionate despair. 
But something was at work within her; the advice of Léon’s mother had shaken her, persuading her to pay dearly for a few final fragments of happiness. 
‘Come on,’ cried Madam Josserand brutally, ‘you can’t sleep here, you know. | had a note from my son, he’s not coming.’ 
Then, with a dry mouth, as if she were just waking up, Madam Dambreville spoke. 
‘I'm going now; please excuse me. Tell him from me that I’ve thought it over and | give my consent. I'll think about it further, and perhaps I'll arrange for him to marry that girl, since he really must. But 
it's | who am giving her to him, and | want him to come and ask me for her; ask me, me only, do you see? Oh, make him come back to me, make him come back!’ 
Her ardent voice pleaded, and then, lowering her tone, like a woman who, after sacrificing everything, obstinately clings to one last consolation, she added: 
‘He'll marry her but he must live with us. Otherwise, nothing can be done. I’d rather lose him altogether.’ 
Then she prepared to take her leave. Madam Josserand grew quite gushing and said all sorts of consoling things in the hall. She promised to send Léon that very evening in a contrite, affectionate 
frame of mind, declaring that he would be delighted to live with his new aunt. Then, having shut the door after Madam Dambreville, full of pity and tenderness, she thought to herself: 
‘Poor boy! She'll make him pay a high price!’ 
But at that moment she too heard the dull thud which shook the flooring. What on earth could it be? Was the maid smashing all the crockery? She rushed back to the dining-room and asked her 
daughters what had happened. 
‘What's the matter? Did the sugar-basin fall over?’ 
‘No, mamma, we don’t know what it was.’ 
Tuming round to look for Adele, she caught her listening at the bedroom door. 
‘What are you doing?’ she cried. ‘Everything's being smashed to bits in your kitchen while you stand there spying on your master. Yes, yes, you start with prunes and you end with something else. For 
some time past, my girl, | haven't liked the look of you: you smell of men...’ 
Wide-eyed, Adele looked at her. Then she observed: 
‘That's not it. | think it's master who’s fallen down in there.’ 
‘Good gracious, | think she’s right!’ said Bertha, tuming pale. ‘It was just like someone falling.’ 
They entered the room. On the floor, near the bed, lay Sir Josserand. He had fainted; his head had knocked against a chair and a trickle of blood was coming from his right ear. Mother, daughters, and 
maidservant gathered round to examine him. Only Bertha burst into tears, sobbing convulsively as if still smarting from the blow she had received. And as the four of them were trying to lift him and 
place him on the bed, they heard him murmur: 
‘It's all over. They've killed me.’ 

094 
MONTHS passed, and spring came. In the house in the Rue de Choiseul everybody was talking of the likelihood of a marriage between Octave and Madam Hédouin. Things, however, had not yet 
reached that stage. Octave had resumed his old post at the Ladies’ Paradise, and every day his responsibilities increased. Since her husband’s death Madam Hédouin had not been able to take sole 
charge of the ever-expanding business. Old Deleuze, her uncle, was bound to his chair by rheumatism and could attend to nothing; so naturally Octave, young, active, and full of new ideas about doing 
business on a large scale, quickly assumed a position of great influence in the shop. Still sore about his ridiculous love affair with Bertha, he now no longer thought of making use of women; he even 
fought shy of them. The best thing, he thought, would be for him quietly to become Madam Hédouin’s partner and then to pile up money. Remembering, too, the absurd snub she had given him, he 
treated her as if she were a man that was exactly what she wanted. 
Henceforth their relations became most intimate. They would shut themselves up for hours in the little back room. When he had set out to seduce her he had followed a complete set of tactics, trying 
to exploit her excitement about business, breathing on the back of her neck as he mentioned certain figures to her, waiting for a time when takings were heavy in order to take advantage of her 
enthusiasm. Now he was simply good-natured, with no end in view except business. He no longer even desired her, though he still remembered her little thrill of excitement as she leaned against his 
chest when they waltzed together on the evening of Bertha’s wedding. Perhaps she had been fond of him, after all? Anyhow, it was best to remain as they were; for, as she rightly observed, perfect 
order was necessary in the business of the shop, and it was foolish to want things which would only upset them from morning to night. 
Seated together at the narrow desk, they often forgot themselves after going through the books and settling the orders. Then it was that he reverted to his dreams of aggrandizement. He had sounded 
out the owner of the neighbouring shop, who was quite ready to sell. The second-hand dealer and the umbrella-maker must be given notice to quit, and a special silk department must be opened. To 
this she listened gravely, not daring as yet to commit herself. But her liking for Octave’s business capacity grew ever greater, for in his ideas she recognized her own; her aptitude for commerce and 
the serious, practical side of her character showed, as it were, beneath his urbane exterior as a polite shop-man. And he displayed such passion and audacity — qualities lacking in herself, and which 
filled her with enthusiasm. It was imagination applied to business, the only sort of imagination that had ever troubled her. He was becoming her master. 
At length, one evening as they sat side by side looking over some invoices under the hot flame of the gas, she said slowly: 
‘I've spoken to my uncle, Sir Octave. He’s given his consent, so we'll buy the shop. But...’ 
Merrily interrupting her, he cried: 
‘Then the Vabres are done for!’ 
She smiled, and murmured reproachfully: 
‘So you hate them, do you? It’s not right; you’re the last person who should wish them any ill.’ 
She had never once made any reference to his relationship with Bertha, so that this sudden allusion greatly embarrassed him, without his exactly knowing why. He blushed and stammered some 
excuse. 
‘No, no! That doesn’t concern me,’ she continued, still smiling and very calm. ‘Forgive me, | didn’t mean to say that; | never meant to say anything about that subject. You’re young. So much the worse 
for those who want it, eh? Husbands ought to look after their wives if their wives can’t look after themselves.’ 
He felt relieved to see that she was not angry. He had often feared that if she found out about his old liaison she might grow cold. 
‘You interrupted me, Sir Octave,’ she went on gravely. ‘l was about to add that if | buy the shop next door, and so double the value of my present business, | can’t possibly remain a widow. I'll have to 
remarry.’ 
Octave was astonished. So she already had a husband in view and he knew nothing about it. He suddenly felt that his position was compromised. 
‘My uncle’, she continued, ‘told me as much himself. Oh, there’s no hurry just yet! I've been in mourning for eight months, so I'll wait until the autumn. But in business all affairs of the heart must be put 
on one side, so that one may consider the necessities of the situation. A man is absolutely necessary here.’ 
She calmly discussed all this as if it were a business matter, while he watched her, with her beautiful regular features, clear healthy complexion, and neat, wavy black hair. And he felt regretful that 
since her widowhood he had not again sought to become her lover. 
‘It's always a very serious thing,’ he faltered. ‘You need to think about it very carefully.’ 
Of course she thought so too. And she mentioned her age. 
‘I'm getting on, you know. I’m five years older than you, Sir Octave.’ 
Then, overcome, he interrupted her, thinking he understood. Seizing her hands he exclaimed: 
‘Oh, madam! Oh, madam!’ 
But she rose from her seat and freed herself. Then she turned down the gas. 
‘Well, that'll do for today. You have excellent ideas, and it’s only natural that | should think of you as the best person to carry them out. But it won’t be easy, and we must think the whole thing through. 
| know that you're really very serious about it. Think about it, and so will I. That's why | mentioned it to you. We can discuss it some other time, later on.’ 
Things remained like this for weeks. Business went on as usual. As Madam Hédouin always maintained her calm, smiling demeanour towards him, never once hinting at any tenderer feeling, Octave 
at first affected a similar serenity and soon, like her, grew healthfully happy, trusting implicitly in the logic of things. Her favourite remark was that reasonable things always happened of their own accord. 
So she was never in a hurry about anything. None of the gossip respecting her intimacy with the young man had the slightest effect on her. All they had to do was wait. 
Everyone in the house in the Rue de Choiseul declared that the match was made. Octave had given up his room there and had moved into lodgings in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, close to the 
Ladies’ Paradise. He no longer visited anyone, and never went to the Campardons’ nor the Duveyriers’, who were shocked at his scandalous behaviour. Even Sir Gourd, when he met him, pretended 
not to recognize him to avoid having to bow. Only Marie and Madam Juzeur, on the mornings when they met him in the neighbourhood, stopped and chatted for a few moments in a doorway. Madam 
Juzeur, who eagerly questioned him as to his reported liaison with Madam Hédouin, wanted him to promise that he would come and see her and have a nice chat about it all. Marie was in despair at 
being pregnant again, and told him of Jules’s amazement and her parents’ wrath. However, when the rumour of his marriage was confirmed Octave was surprised to get a very low bow from Sir Gourd. 
Campardon, though he did not yet offer to make it up, nodded cordially to him across the street, while Duveyrier, when looking in one evening to buy some gloves, appeared very friendly. By degrees 
the whole house seemed ready to forgive and forget. 
Moreover, they had all returned to the beaten track of bourgeois respectability. Behind the great mahogany doors fresh founts of virtue played; the third-floor gentleman came to work one night a week 
as usual; the other Madam Campardon passed by, inflexible in her integrity; the maids sported aprons of dazzling whiteness, while, in the tepid silence of the staircase, all the pianos on all the floors 
flung out the self-same waltzes, making music at once mystic and remote. 
Yet the taint of adultery still lingered, imperceptible to common folk but disagreeable to those of fine moral sense. August obstinately refused to take back his wife, and so long as Bertha lived with her 
parents the scandal would not be erased; the material trace of it must remain. Yet not one of the tenants openly told the exact story, as it would have been so embarrassing for everybody. By common 
and, as it were, involuntary consent, they agreed that the quarrel between Bertha and August had arisen because of the ten thousand francs - a mere squabble about money. It was so much more 
decent to say this; and one could allude to the matter before young ladies. Would the parents pay up or would they not? The whole farce became so perfectly simple, for not a soul in the neighbourhood 
was either amazed or indignant at the idea that money matters could bring a family to blows. It was true, of course, that this polite arrangement did not affect the actual situation, and though calm in the 
presence of misfortune, the whole house had suffered a cruel shock to its dignity. 
It was Duveyrier in particular who, as landlord, bore the brunt of this persistent and undeserved misfortune. For some time Clarisse had been worrying him so much that he often returned to his wife in 
tears. The scandal of the adultery too distressed him greatly, for as he said, he saw the passers-by looking scornfully at his house, the house that his father had sought to adorn with all the domestic 
virtues. Such a state of affairs could not be allowed to go on. He talked of purifying the whole place, to satisfy his own personal honour. And for the sake of public decency he urged August to effect a 


reconciliation but unfortunately the latter refused, backed up by Théophile and Valerie, who had fully installed themselves at the pay-desk, delighted by the domestic quarrel. Then, as the Lyons business 
was in a bad way and the silk warehouse likely to come to grief for want of capital, Duveyrier had a brainwave. The Josserands were doubtless most anxious to get rid of their daughter and August 
should offer to take her back but only on condition that they pay the dowry of fifty thousand francs. Perhaps uncle Bachelard would yield to their entreaties and consent to give them the money. At first 
August vehemently refused to be a party to any such arrangement; even if the sum were a hundred thousand francs it would still not be enough. However, feeling very uneasy about his April 
disbursements, he at last yielded to Duveyrier’s arguments, for the latter spoke in the name of morality, his sole aim being, as he said, to perform a righteous act. 

When they were agreed, Clotilde chose Father Mauduit to negotiate matters. It was rather delicate; only a priest could intervene without compromising himself. As it happened, the priest had been 
much grieved by all the shocking things that had occurred in one of the most interesting households of his parish. Indeed, he had already offered to use all his wisdom, experience, and authority to put 
an end to a scandal over which enemies of the Church would only gloat. However, when Clotilde mentioned the dowry and asked him to inform the Josserands of August's conditions, he bowed his 
head and maintained a painful silence. 

‘The money my brother claims is money due to him, you understand,’ said Clotilde. ‘It's not a bargain. He absolutely insists on it, too.’ 

‘It must be done, so I'll go,’ said the priest at last. 

The Josserands had been expecting a proposal for days. Valerie must have said something, for everyone in the house was talking about it. Were they so hard-up that they would have to keep their 
daughter? Would they manage to find the fifty thousand francs in order to get rid of her? Ever since the subject had been raised Madam Josserand had been in a state of fury. What! after all the trouble 
they had had to get Bertha married a first time, they were now obliged to get her married again? Nothing had been settled, the dowry had again been asked for, and all the money worries had begun 
afresh. No mother had ever had to go through such a thing twice over. And all because of that silly fool whose stupidity was such that she forgot her duty! The house became a sort of hell on earth; 
Bertha suffered perpetual torture, for even her sister Hortense, furious at not having the bedroom to herself, never spoke now without making some cutting remark. Even meals became a source of 
reproach. It seemed rather odd, when one had a husband somewhere, to come and sponge on one’s parents for a meal, for they had little enough to eat themselves! Then, in despair, poor Bertha 
slunk away sobbing, calling herself a coward, afraid to go downstairs and throw herself at August’s feet, and say: 

‘Here | am. Beat me, do; for | can’t be more wretched than | am now!’ 

Sir Josserand alone treated his daughter with kindness. But her sins and tears were killing him; the cruelty of his family had dealt him his death-blow, and, having taken unlimited leave of absence, he 
hardly ever rose from his bed. Doctor Juillerat, who attended him, said it was blood-poisoning; it was actually a breakdown of his whole system, each organ being affected in turn. 

‘When you've made your father die of grief, you'll be happy, won’t you?’ cried Madam Josserand. 

Bertha, indeed, was afraid to go into her father’s room, for when they were together they both wept and only made each other feel worse. At length Madam Josserand decided to make a decisive move. 
She invited uncle Bachelard to dinner, having resolved to humiliate herself once more. She would gladly have paid the fifty thousand francs out of her own pocket, had she got them, so as not to have 
to keep this married daughter of hers, whose presence cast a shadow over her Tuesday receptions. Moreover, she had heard some shocking things about her brother, and if he did not do as she 
wanted she fully intended to give him a piece of her mind. 

Bachelard behaved in a particularly disgusting way at dinner. He had arrived half-drunk; since the loss of Fifi he had sunk to the lowest depths. Fortunately Madam Josserand had not invited anyone 
else, for fear of disgrace. He fell asleep during dessert while telling certain rakish and ribald anecdotes, and they were obliged to wake him up before taking him into Sir Josserand’s room. Here, signs 
of skilful stage-management were evident: with a view to working on the old drunkard’s feelings, two chairs had been placed beside the bed, one for the mother, the other for the uncle, while Bertha 
and Hortense were to remain standing. They would see if the uncle would again dare to deny his promises when confronted with a dying man in such a mournful room, half-lighted by a smoky lamp. 
‘Narcisse,’ said Madam Josserand, ‘the situation is very serious.’ 

Then, in low, solemn tones, she explained what the situation was, telling of her daughter's deplorable misfortune, of August's revolting greed, and of their painful obligation to pay the fifty thousand 
francs so as to put an end to the scandal that was covering their family with shame. Then she said severely: 

‘Remember your promise, Narcisse. The night the contract was signed you slapped your chest and swore that Bertha could rely on her uncle’s kindness of heart. Well, where is that kindness? The time 
has come for you to show it! Sir Josserand, please join me in showing him what his duty is, if your physical state will allow you to do so!’ 

Deeply repugnant though it was to him, Sir Josserand, from sheer love of his daughter, murmured: 

‘It's true; you promised, Bachelard. So, before I’m gone, do me the pleasure of acting like an honourable man.’ 

Bertha and Hortense, however, hoping to soften their uncle, had filled his glass somewhat too frequently. So dulled were his senses that they could no longer take advantage of his inebriated state. 
‘Eh? what?’ he stuttered, without needing to exaggerate his drunken air. ‘Never promise ... don’t understand! Just tell me that again, Eléonore.’ 

Accordingly Madam Josserand began anew, and made Bertha, sobbing, embrace him, begging him to keep his word for the sake of her sick husband and proving to him that in giving the fifty thousand 
francs he was fulfilling a sacred duty. Then, as he dropped off to sleep again without apparently being affected in the least by the sight of the sick man or the mournful bedchamber, she suddenly burst 
out: 

‘Look here Narcisse, this has gone on far too long; you’re an absolute scoundrel! I've heard all about your swinish behaviour. You've married your mistress to Gueulin, and given them fifty thousand 
francs — the very sum you promised us. Nice, isn’t it? And that little wretch Gueulin cuts a fine figure, doesn’t he? As for you, you’re far worse, because you take the bread out of our mouths and 
squander your fortune; yes, you squander it, you rob us of money that was really ours for the sake of that bitch!’ 

Never before had she vented her feelings to such an extent as this. Hortense had to busy herself with her father’s medicine so as not to show her embarrassment, while Sir Josserand, brought to fever- 
pitch by the whole scene, tossed about restlessly on his pillows and murmured in a trembling voice: 

‘Eléonore, be quiet, please! He won't give us anything. If you want to say all that to him take him away, so that | can’t hear you!’ 

Bertha began to sob even louder as she joined in her father’s entreaties. 

‘That'll do, mamma; for father’s sake, do stop! Goodness gracious! How miserable | am at being the cause of all these quarrels! I’d much rather go away somewhere and die quietly!’ 

Then Madam Josserand bluntly put the question to Bachelard: 

‘Now, will you or will you not give us the fifty thousand francs, so that your niece can hold her head up?” 

In his bewilderment he sought to explain. 

‘Listen to me for a moment. | caught Gueulin and Fifi together. What could | do? | had to marry them. It wasn’t my fault!’ 

‘Will you or will you not give us the dowry you promised us?’ she furiously repeated. 

His speech faltered; he seemed so befuddled now that words failed him. 

‘Can't do it, | swear, can’t! Utterly ruined! Else | would, straightaway! Honest | would!’ 

She cut him short with a terrible gesture. 

‘Very well!’ she exclaimed, ‘I'll call a family council and declare you incapable of managing your affairs. When uncles become doddering idiots, it’s time to send them to an asylum.’ 

Whereupon Bachelard was at once greatly overcome. He looked round the room that seemed to him very gloomy with its one flickering lamp; his gaze turned to the sick man who, supported by his 
daughters, was about to swallow a spoonful of some black liquid, and he immediately burst into tears, accusing his sister of never having understood him. Gueulin’s treachery had been quite grievous 
enough for him, he said. They knew how sensitive he was, and it was not right of them to ask him to dinner and then play on his feelings directly afterwards. Instead of the fifty thousand francs they 
could have every drop of blood in his veins! 

Utterly worn out, Madam Josserand had decided to leave him alone when the maid announced Doctor Juillerat and Father Mauduit. They had met on the stairs and came in together. The doctor found 
Sir Josserand much worse, for he was still upset by the scene in which he had had to play a part. As the priest sought to take Madam Josserand into the drawing-room, having, as he said, a 
communication to make, she instinctively guessed where he had been and majestically replied that she was in the bosom of her family and could bear to hear everything. The doctor himself would not 
be in the way, for a physician was a confessor as well. 

‘Madan,’ said the priest, with somewhat awkward gentleness, ‘what I’m doing is, as you'll see, motivated by an ardent desire to reconcile two families.’ 

He spoke of God’s pardon, and of his great delight at being able to reassure honest hearts by putting a stop to so intolerable a state of affairs. He alluded to Bertha as a wretched child that drew from 
her fresh tears, and there was such fatherly tenderness in all he said, and his expressions were so carefully chosen, that Hortense was not obliged to leave the room. However, he was obliged at last 
to touch on the subject of the fifty thousand francs. Husband and wife had, seemingly, only to kiss and make up, when he mentioned the formal condition of the payment of the dowry. 

‘Father, forgive me for interrupting you,’ said Madam Josserand, ‘we're deeply touched by your efforts. But we can never traffic in our daughter's honour. Some people, too, have already made it up 
behind the child’s back! Oh! | know all about it; they were at daggers drawn and now they're inseparable and abuse us from morning to night. No Father, such a bargain would be a disgrace.’ 

‘But madam,’ the priest ventured to observe, ‘it seems to me...’ 

She cut him short, as she went on with glorious assurance: 

‘Listen! Here’s my brother, ask him what he thinks. Only a moment ago he said to me: “Here, Eléonore, I’ve brought you the fifty thousand francs. Do settle this wretched business.” Well, just ask him 
what my answer was. Get up, Narcisse! Get up, and tell the truth!’ 

Bachelard had gone to sleep again in an armchair at the end of the room. He stirred slightly and uttered a few incoherent words. Then, as his sister continued to address him, he placed his hand on his 
heart and stammered: 

‘When duty calls we must obey. Family before everything!’ 

‘There, you hear what he says!’ cried Madam Josserand, triumphantly. ‘No money! It's a disgrace! Just tell those people that we're not in the habit of dying to avoid having to pay. The dowry’s here, 
and we would have paid it; but now that it’s being exacted as the price of our daughter the whole thing really has become too disgusting. Let August take Bertha back first; then we'll see what can be 
done.’ 

She had raised her voice to such a pitch that the doctor, who was examining his patient, had to tell her to be quiet. 

‘Softly, please, madam,’ he said. ‘Your husband is in pain.’ 

Then, growing more embarrassed, Father Mauduit approached the bed and made a few sympathetic remarks. Then he withdrew without further allusion to the matter, hiding the confusion of his failure 
beneath a good-humoured smile, while his lip curled with vexation and disgust. As the doctor was leaving in his turn, he bluntly informed Madam Josserand that there was no hope; they ought to take 
the greatest possible care, as the least emotion might prove fatal. She was thunderstruck and went into the dining-room, to which Bachelard and the girls had already withdrawn, so as to leave Sir 
Josserand in peace as he seemed inclined to go to sleep. 

‘Bertha,’ she murmured, ‘you’ve killed your father this time. The doctor has just told me.’ 

Then the three of them, seated round the table, began to cry, while Bachelard, also in tears, mixed himself some grog. 

When August was told of the Josserands’ answer he grew more furious than ever with his wife, and swore that he would send her packing with a few good kicks if she ever came and asked for 
forgiveness. But the fact was that he missed her greatly. There was a void in his life, and in his solitude and with all his new worries he seemed lost, for his present troubles were quite as serious as 
those of his married life. Rachel, whom he had kept on in order to annoy Bertha, robbed him and showed her bad temper now, being as coolly impudent as if she were his wife. He began to miss the 
many little pleasures of their life together, the evenings of mutual boredom, followed by costly reconciliations beneath warm sheets. Above all, he was heartily tired of Théophile and Valerie, who had 
made themselves at home downstairs and filled the whole shop with their importance. He even suspected them of taking money from the till without the least compunction. Valerie was not like Bertha; 
her delight was to sit enthroned at the pay-desk but as it seemed to him, she had a way of attracting men openly, under the very eyes of her imbecilic husband, whose perpetual catarrh forever made 
his eyes dim with tears. So he preferred Bertha. At least she did not turn the shop into a thoroughfare for oglers. But besides this, another thing worried him. The Ladies’ Paradise was prospering, and 
threatened to rival his own business, where the takings grew daily less. True, he did not regret the loss of that wretched Octave; yet he was fair-minded enough to recognize his excellent business 
capabilities. How smoothly things would have gone if only there had been a better sort of understanding! Moods of tendemess and regret assailed him, and there were moments when, sick of solitude 
and finding life quite empty, he felt as though he must go upstairs to the Josserands and take Bertha back from them for nothing. 

Duveyrier, however, did not despair but constantly urged August to make up with his wife, being more and more grieved at the moral pall which the whole affair had cast over his property. He even 
affected to believe what Madam Josserand had told the priest — that if August would take his wife back unconditionally, her dowry money would be paid the very next day. Then, since August flew into 


a rage at such a proposal, the judge appealed to his heart. He would walk with him along the banks of the Seine, on his way to the Palais de Justice, preaching the doctrine of pardon for injuries in a 
voice half-choked with tears, trying to imbue him with the philosophy, at once dismal and cowardly that sees the only possible happiness in tolerating the wife, since one could not do without her. 
Duveyrier was visibly in decline. The whole of the Rue de Choiseul was depressed and uneasy at the sight of his lugubrious gait and pale face, on which the red blotches were getting larger and more 
inflamed. Some hidden grief seemed to be weighing him down. It was Clarisse, who was growing ever fatter, more insolent, and more presuming. As her bourgeois plumpness increased, he found her 
genteel airs and affected good-breeding more and more insupportable. She now forbade him to address her familiarly when members of her family were present, though in his presence she flirted in a 
most outrageous fashion with her piano-teacher, to his great distress. Twice he had caught her with Théodore; after losing his temper he had begged her, on his knees, to forgive him, accepting 
whatever terms she chose to make. Also, with a view to keeping him docile and submissive, she would constantly express her disgust at his blotchy face; and she had even thought of handing him on 
to one of her cooks, a buxom girl accustomed to rough work of all sorts. However, the cook declined to have anything to do with her master. Thus, each day life grew more and more difficult for Duveyrier 
at his mistress’s house that had become a veritable hell. It was worse than his own home. The tribe of parasites — the mother, the big blackguard of a brother, the two little sisters, and even the invalid 
aunt — robbed him right and left, sponging on him mercilessly, and even emptying his pockets at night when he was asleep. Other things helped to aggravate the situation: he was running out of money, 
and trembled at the thought of being compromised in his professional capacity. True, he could not be dismissed from his post; but young barristers looked at him cheekily that embarrassed him when 
administering justice. And when, driven away by the dirt and the noise, he fled in self-disgust from the Rue d’Assas and took refuge in the Rue de Choiseul, the hateful coldness of his wife plunged him 
into total despair. It was then that he would lose his head, glancing at the Seine on his way to the court, thinking that he might drown himself one night when emboldened to do so by some supreme 
feeling of anguish. 

Clotilde had noticed her husband’s nervous state with some anxiety, and she felt incensed at this mistress of his who, despite her immoral conduct, still failed to make him happy. She, for her part, was 
much annoyed by a deplorable incident, the consequences of which revolutionized the whole house. On going upstairs one morning for a handkerchief, Clemence had caught Hippolyte and that little 
wretch Louise on her own bed; since then she had taken to boxing his ears in the kitchen at the least provocation that had had a disastrous effect on the other domestics. The worst of it was that madam 
could no longer shut her eyes to the illicit relations that existed between her parlourmaid and her footman. The other servants laughed; gossip about the scandal spread among the tradespeople, and 
if she wished to keep the guilty couple it was absolutely necessary to make them marry. Thus, as she still found Clemence a most satisfactory maidservant, she thought of nothing but securing this 
marriage. To negotiate matters, however, seemed a somewhat delicate task, especially with lovers who were always scratching each other's eyes out; so she determined to entrust the task to Father 
Mauduit, for in the circumstances he seemed to be marked out for the part of moral mediator. For some time past, indeed, Clotilde’s servants had caused her great anxiety. When in the country, she 
had become aware of the liaison between her big lout of a son Gustave and Julie. At first she thought of dismissing the latter - with regret, for she liked her cooking. Then, after much sage reflection, 
she kept her on, preferring that the young cub should have a mistress in her own house — a decent girl, who would never make a nuisance of herself. Elsewhere, one never could tell what sort of woman 
a lad got hold of, especially when, as in this instance, he started all too early. So she kept her eye on them without saying anything, and now the other two had begun to plague her with their wretched 
affair. 

One morning it so happened that, as Madam Duveyrier was about to go and see Father Mauduit, Clemence informed her that the priest was just on his way to administer the last rites to Sir Josserand. 
The maid, being on the staircase, had crossed paths with the Holy Ghost, and had hurried back to the kitchen, exclaiming: 

‘| knew He’d come back again this year!’ 

Then, alluding to the various misfortunes which had befallen the house, she added: 

‘It has brought us all bad luck!’ 

This time the Holy Ghost had not come too late - an excellent portent for the future. Madam Duveyrier hurried to Saint-Roch, where she awaited the priest's return. He listened to her, sadly and in 
silence, and then could not refuse to enlighten the footman and the chambermaid as to the immorality of their position. Besides, he would have to get back to the Rue de Choiseul very soon, as poor 
Sir Josserand would certainly not last through the night; and he hinted that in this circumstance, distressing though it was, he saw the possibility of a reconciliation between August and Bertha. He 
would endeavour to arrange both matters at the same time. It was high time that the Almighty gave their efforts His blessing. 

‘| have prayed, madam,’ said the priest. ‘The Lord God will prevail.’ 

That evening, indeed, at seven o'clock, Sir Josserand’s death-agony began. The whole family had assembled, except uncle Bachelard (whom they had sought vainly in all the cafés) and Saturnin, who 
was still in the Asile des Moulineaux. Léon, whose marriage, owing to his father’s illness, had unfortunately been postponed, showed dignity in his grief, while Madam Josserand and Hortense bore up 
bravely. Bertha, however, sobbed so loudly that, out of consideration to the sufferer, she escaped to the kitchen where Adele, taking advantage of the general confusion, was drinking mulled claret. Sir 
Josserand died very quietly — a victim of his own honesty. He had lived a useless life, and he went off, worthy to the last, weary of all the petty things in life, done to death by the heartless conduct of 
the only human beings he had ever loved. At eight o’clock he stammered out Satumnin’s name; then, turning his face to the wall, he expired. 

No one thought that he was dead, for they had all feared a long and dreadful death-agony. They waited for a while, letting him sleep. But, on finding that he was already cold, Madam Josserand, amid 
the general sobbing, began to scold Hortense, whom she had instructed to fetch August with the aim of giving Bertha back to him just as her husband was about to breathe his last breath. 

‘You never think of anything!’ she exclaimed, wiping her eyes. 

‘But, mamma, said the girl, in tears, ‘none of us thought papa was going to die so soon! You told me not to go down and fetch August before nine o'clock, so as to make sure he was there at the end!’ 
This quarrel helped to distract the family from their grief. Another thing that had gone wrong! They never managed to get anything right! Fortunately, though, there was the funeral that might serve to 
reconcile husband and wife. 

The funeral was a pretty decent one but not as grand as Sir Vabre’s. Nor did it create nearly as much interest either in the house or in the neighbourhood, for Sir Josserand was not a landlord but 
merely an easygoing soul whose death had not even troubled the slumber of Madam Juzeur. Marie, who the day before had been expecting her confinement by the hour, was the only one who said 
how sorry she was not to be able to help the ladies in laying the poor old gentleman out. Downstairs Madam Gourd thought it sufficient to stand up and raise her hand as the coffin passed, without 
going to the door. Everybody, however, went to the cemetery: Duveyrier, Campardon, the Vabres, and Sir Gourd. They talked about the spring and how the crops had been affected by the recent heavy 
rains. Campardon was surprised to see Duveyrier looking so ill; and noticing his ghastly pallor as the coffin was lowered into the grave, the architect whispered: 

‘Now he’s smelt churchyard mould. God save the house from more bereavements!’ 

Madam Josserand and her daughters had to be helped to their carriage. Léon, with uncle Bachelard’s help, was most attentive, while August walked sheepishly in the rear and got into another carriage 
with Duveyrier and Théophile. Clotilde went with Father Mauduit, who had not officiated but put in an appearance at the cemetery so as to give the mourners a proof of his sympathy. The horses set 
off homewards more gaily; and Madam Duveyrier at once begged the priest to come back to the house with them, deeming the moment a favourable one. So he consented. 

The three mourning coaches silently deposited the sorrowing relatives at the Rue de Choiseul. Théophile at once went back to Valerie, who, as the shop was shut, had remained behind to superintend 
a general cleaning. 

‘You can pack up your things,’ he furiously exclaimed. ‘They're all egging him on. | bet he'll end by begging her forgiveness!’ 

They all felt the urgent need to put an end to this deplorable business. At least something should come out of all this misfortune. August could easily see what they wanted. He sat alone, defenceless 
and confused. One by one the mourners slowly passed in under the porch that was hung with black. No one spoke. On the staircase the silence was unbroken, a silence full of deep thought, as the 
crape petticoats sadly and softly ascended. In a last attempt at revolt August hurried on ahead, intending to shut himself up in his own rooms but Clotilde and the priest, who had followed, stopped him 
just as he was opening the door. Behind them on the landing stood Bertha, in deep mourning, accompanied by her mother and sister. All three had red eyes; Madam Josserand’s condition was, indeed, 
painful to behold. 

‘Come now, my friend,’ said the priest simply, with tears in his eyes. 

That was enough. August gave in at once, aware that there was no better moment than this in which to make his peace. His wife wept, and he wept also as he stammered: 

‘Come along. We'll try not to do this again.’ 

Then there was general kissing, while Clotilde congratulated her brother, saying that she had been relying on his kindness of heart. Madam Josserand displayed a sort of disconsolate satisfaction, as 
that of a widow whom unlooked-for joys could no longer touch. And with their happiness she linked her poor dead husband’s name. 

‘You're doing your duty, my son-in-law. My dear departed husband thanks you for this.’ 

‘Come along!’ repeated August, quite unnerved. 

Hearing a noise, Rachel came out into the hall and, noticing the maid’s mute look of rage, Bertha hesitated for a moment. Then she sternly entered the apartment, and her black mourning dress 
disappeared in the gloom. August followed her, and the door closed behind them. 

A deep sigh of relief floated along the staircase and filled the house with joy. The ladies shook the priest by the hand; God had answered his prayers. Just as Clotilde was taking him off to settle the 
other matter, Duveyrier, who had stayed behind with Léon and Bachelard, came wearily up. They had to explain the good news to him, yet he hardly seemed to understand, though for months past he 
had been wishing for it. His face had a strange expression, as if he were in the grip of some obsession. As the Josserands went back to their apartment, he followed his wife and the priest. They were 
still in the hall when the sound of stifled screams made them tremble. 

‘Don't be alarmed, madam,’ explained Hippolyte complacently. ‘The little lady upstairs is in labour. | saw Doctor Juillerat run up just now.’ Then, when alone, he philosophically added: ‘One goes, 
another comes.’ 

Clotilde took the priest into the drawing-room and, offering him a seat, said that she would send Clémence to him first. To help him while away the time she gave him a copy of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, in which there were some really charming verses. She wanted to prepare her maid for the interview. But in the dressing-room she found her husband seated on a chair. 

Ever since the morning Duveyrier had been in a state of agony. For the third time he had caught Clarisse with Théodore, and when he protested all her parasitic relatives — mother, brother, and little 
sisters — had fallen upon him, driving him downstairs with kicks and blows, while Clarisse called him all sorts of names, threatening in her fury to send for the police if he ever dared set foot in her place 
again. It was all over; the concierge had told him downstairs that for the past week a rich old fellow had been offering to provide a comfortable home for madam. Thus driven away, and no longer having 
a snug corner to call his own, Duveyrier, after wandering about the streets, had entered an out-of-the-way shop and bought a small revolver. Life for him had become too sad; he had better end it at 
the earliest opportunity, once he had found a suitable place. It was the search for some quiet spot which was preoccupying him as he trudged back to the Rue de Choiseul to attend Sir Josserand’s 
funeral. On the way to the grave he conceived the notion of suicide in the cemetery; he would withdraw to a secluded spot behind a tombstone. This appealed to his sense of the romantic, to his 
yearning for a tender ideal — a yearning that made his rigid, matter-of-fact existence appear utterly dreary. But as the coffin was lowered into the grave he began to quake in every limb, shuddering at 
the chill churchyard mould. This was certainly not the right place; he must find somewhere else. Then, returning home more distressed than ever, haunted by this one idea, he sat meditating on a chair 
in the dressing-room, trying to choose the best place in the house — the bedroom perhaps, near the bed, or here in the dressing-room, just where he was. 

‘Would you be good enough to leave me alone?’ said Clotilde to him. 

He already had his hand on the revolver in his pocket. 

‘Why?’ he asked, with a great effort. 

‘Because | want to be alone.’ 

He thought she wanted to change her dress and would no longer even let him see her bare arms, so great was her disgust for him. For a moment, blear-eyed, he looked at her, standing there so tall 
and beautiful, her complexion the hue of marble and her hair bound up in burnished coils. Ah, if she would only consent everything would be all right! Staggering forward, he stretched out his arms and 
tried to embrace her. 

‘What is it?’ she murmured, in surprise. ‘What's got into you now? Not here, surely? Haven't you got that other woman any more? So you're going to start with that beastly behaviour again, are you?’ 
Her disgust seemed so great that he stepped back. Without another word he went out into the hall, where he stopped for a moment. A door faced him — the door of the water-closet. He pushed it open, 
and slowly sat down on the seat. This was a quiet place, where nobody would come and disturb him. Putting the barrel of the revolver into his mouth, he pulled the trigger. 

Meanwhile Clotilde, who all the morning had felt uneasy at her husband’s strange manner, had listened to see if he was going to do her the favour of going back to Clarisse. As the creak of the door 
told her where he had gone she paid no further attention to him but was ringing for Clemence when the dull report of the pistol startled her. What could it be? It was just like the report of a revolver. She 
ran out into the hall, not daring at first to ask him what the matter was. Then, as a strange sound of breathing came from the closet, she called out to him and, getting no answer, pulled the door open. 
It was not even bolted. Duveyrier, stunned by fright more than by actual pain, was huddled up on the seat in a very sad posture, his eyes wide open and his face streaming with blood. The bullet had 
missed its mark and, after grazing his jaw, had passed through the left cheek. He had not had the courage to fire a second shot. 


‘So that’s what you’ve been doing in there, is it?’ cried Clotilde, beside herself with rage. ‘Why can’t you go outside to shoot yourself?’ 

She was indignant. Instead of softening her heart, the whole scene utterly exasperated her. Grabbing hold, she roughly pulled him, anxious to get him out before anybody saw him in such a place. In 
the water-closet! And to miss the mark too. That really was too much! 

Then, holding him up, she led him back to the bedroom; Duveyrier, half choked with blood, kept spitting out teeth as he gurgled: 

‘You never loved me!’ 

And he burst into tears, bewailing his lost ideals and the little blue flower of romance that it had never been his lot to pluck. When Clotilde had got him to bed she at last broke down too, as her anger 
gave way to hysterics. The worst of it was that both Clemence and Hippolyte came to answer the bell. At first she told them it was an accident, that their master had fallen down on his chin; but this 
fantastic account she was soon obliged to abandon, for when the manservant went to wipe up the blood on the seat, he found the revolver that had fallen behind the little broom. Meanwhile the wounded 
man was losing a great deal of blood, and the maid suddenly remembered that Doctor Juillerat was upstairs attending to Madam Pichon, so she ran out and caught him on the stairs as he was coming 
down after a most successful delivery. The doctor instantly reassured Clotilde; possibly there might be some disfigurement of the jaw but there was no danger whatever. He hastily proceeded to dress 
the wound, amid basins of water and bloodstained rags, when Father Mauduit, alarmed at all the commotion, ventured to enter the room. 

‘Whatever has happened?’ he asked. 

This question was enough to upset Madam Duveyrier. At the first words of explanation she burst into tears. The priest, indeed, had guessed everything, knowing as he did all the secret troubles of his 
flock. Already, in the drawing-room, despondency had seized him, and he felt half sorry at his success in having once more joined that wretched young woman to her husband without her showing the 
least sign of contrition. Awful doubts assailed him; perhaps God was not with him after all. His anguish only increased as he saw Duveyrier’s fractured jaw. Approaching him, he was about to denounce 
suicide in the most fervent terms when the doctor, busy with his bandaging, pushed him aside. 

‘Wait a minute, Father! Can't you see that he’s fainted?’ 

Indeed, no sooner had the doctor touched him than Duveyrier lost consciousness. Then Clotilde, to get rid of the servants, who were no longer of any use and whose staring disconcerted her greatly, 
murmured, as she dried her eyes: 

‘Go into the drawing-room. Father Mauduit has something to say to you.’ 

The priest was obliged to take them there — another unpleasant task. Hippolyte and Clémence, extremely surprised, followed him. When they were alone he began with a series of vague exhortations: 
heaven rewarded good conduct, while one sin alone was enough to cast one into hell. Besides, it was high time to put a stop to the scandal and think of saving their souls. While he harangued them 
thus their surprise changed to utter bewilderment. Arms dangling, she with her slight figure and screwed-up mouth, and he with his flat face and hulking limbs, they exchanged glances of alarm. Had 
madam found some of her napkins upstairs in a trunk? Or was it because of the bottle of wine they took upstairs every night? 

‘My children,’ said the priest in conclusion, ‘you're setting a bad example. The greatest sin of all is to corrupt others — to bring one’s own household into disrepute. Yes, you're living in a disorderly way 
which, alas! is no secret to anyone, because you've been fighting with each other for a whole week.’ 

He blushed; a certain prudish hesitation made him choose his words carefully. The two servants heaved sighs of relief. They drew themselves up, smiling gleefully. So that was all! They needn't have 
been so alarmed. 

‘But it’s all over sir, declared Clemence, glancing at Hippolyte most fondly. ‘We've made it up. Yes, he has explained everything.’ 

The priest, in his turn, seemed amazed and grieved. 

‘You don’t understand, my children. You can’t go on living together like this; it’s an offence against God and man. You must get married.’ 

At once their look of astonishment returned. Get married? Whatever for? 

‘| don’t want to,’ said Clemence. ‘I don’t see why.’ 

Then the priest tried to convince Hippolyte. 

‘Look here my good fellow, you're a good man; persuade her; talk to her about her reputation. It won't alter your life in any way. You must get married.’ 

The servant laughed a waggish, awkward laugh. At length, looking down at the tips of his boots, he blurted out: 

‘That's right; | dare say we should; but I’m married already.’ 

This reply cut the cleric’s moralizing short. Without another word he stowed away his arguments, and put God back again, as useless, into his pocket, distressed at having sought to invoke divine aid 
in such a futile task. Clotilde, who now joined him, had overheard everything and, with one gesture, terminated the interview. In obedience to her orders the footman and the maid left the room one after 
the other, chuckling inwardly though apparently very grave. After a pause, the priest bitterly complained. Why expose him in this fashion? Why stir up things that were best left alone? Now the situation 
was absolutely scandalous. But Clotilde repeated her gesture. So much the worse; she had other worries now. However, she certainly could not dismiss the servants, for if she did the whole 
neighbourhood would know about the suicide attempt that very evening. Later on they must see what could be done. 

‘You won't forget, will you? He must have complete rest,’ enjoined the doctor, as he left the room. ‘He'll soon be all right again but you mustn't tire him in any way. Don’t lose heart, madam.’ Then, 
turning to the priest, he added: ‘You can preach him a sermon later on, Father, | can’t give him up to you just yet. If you’re going back to Saint-Roch I'll come with you; we can walk together.’ 

They both went downstairs. 

Gradually the whole house regained its calm. Madam Juzeur had lingered in the cemetery, trying to make Trublot flirt with her as they read the inscriptions on the gravestones, and though he had no 
taste for fruitless philandering of this sort, he had to take her back in a cab to the Rue de Choiseul. The sad business of Louise deeply grieved the good lady. At their journey’s end she was still talking 
about the wretched girl, wnom the day before she had sent back to the home for destitute children. It was a bitter experience for her, a final loss of illusions which left her bereft of all hope that she 
would ever get a respectable maidservant. Then, at the door, she asked Trublot to come and see her sometime and have a chat. But his excuse was that he was always so busy. 

At this moment the other Madam Campardon went by. They duly greeted her. Sir Gourd informed them of Madam Pichon’s happy deliverance. They all shared the opinion of Sir and Madam Vuillaume 
— three children for a mere clerk was sheer madness; and the concierge hinted, moreover, that if there were a fourth baby the landlord would give them notice, as too many children in a house did not 
look well. At this they were silent, when a lady, wearing a veil and leaving behind her a faint scent of verbena, glided through the hall without speaking to Sir Gourd, who pretended not to see her. That 
morning he had got everything ready in the distinguished gentleman’s apartment on the third floor in preparation for a night’s work. 

He hardly had time, however, to call out to the other two: 

‘Look out! They'll run over us like dogs!’ 

It was the second-floor people driving past in their carriage. The horses pranced under the vaulted gateway, and, leaning back in the landau, the father and mother smiled at their two pretty, fair-haired 
children, who were struggling with each other over a large bunch of roses. 

‘What strange people, to be sure!’ muttered the concierge indignantly. 

‘They never even went to the funeral, for fear of seeming as polite as anybody else. They splash you from head to foot, yet there’s plenty we could say...’ 

‘What?’ asked Madam Juzeur, greatly interested. 

Then Sir Gourd told how they had had a visit from the police — yes, the police! The second-floor tenant had written such a filthy novel that they were going to imprison him at Mazas. 

‘Horrible stuff!’ he went on in a tone of disgust. ‘It’s full of filth about the most respectable people. They even say our landlord’s described in it - yes, Sir Duveyrier himself! What a nerve, eh? It’s good 
for them that they keep themselves to themselves; we know now what they get up to, in spite of their stand-offishness. You see, they can afford to keep their carriage, because their filth is worth its 
weight in gold!’ 

It was this reflection above all that exasperated Sir Gourd. Madam Juzeur only read poetry, while Trublot admitted that he was not well versed in literature. Yet, as both censured the novelist for 
besmirching with his books the very house in which he and his family dwelt, they suddenly heard someone shrieking from the far end of the courtyard. 

‘You cow! You were glad enough to have me when you wanted me to hide your lovers! You know exactly what | mean, you awful cow.’ 

It was Rachel, to whom Bertha had just given notice and who was now giving vent to her feelings on the servants’ staircase. All of a sudden this quiet, respectful girl, whom the other servants could 
never get to gossip, had broken into a fit of fury. It was like the bursting of a sewer. Already incensed at madam’s return to sir, whom since the estrangement she had quietly plundered, Rachel became 
quite beside herself when told to fetch a porter to remove her box. Bertha, aghast, stood listening in the kitchen, while August, with an air of authority, remained at the door and received all this revolting 
abuse full in the face. 

‘Yes, yes!’ the infuriated maidservant went on, ‘you didn’t kick me out when | hid your chemises so that your cuckold of a husband wouldn’t see them! Nor that night when your lover had to put his socks 
on in my kitchen while | prevented your cuckold of a husband from coming in. You bitch!’ 

Bertha ran off in disgust. But August was obliged to show a bold front as, pale and trembling, he heard all these nauseous revelations bawled out on the back stairs. He could only exclaim: 

‘Wretched woman! Wretched woman!’ 

It was all he could say to express his pain at learning all these crude details of his wife’s adultery, at the very moment that he had condoned it. Meanwhile all the servants had come out of their kitchens 
and, leaning over the window-ledges, listened to every word. Even they were amazed at Rachel's fury. Gradually they withdrew, appalled by the whole scene that they thought really too much. Lisa 
expressed the general feeling when she remarked: 

‘Well, well! Talking’s one thing but you shouldn't speak to your masters like that.’ 

Everyone slipped away, leaving Rachel to vent her wrath by herself, for it became unpleasant to have to listen to all these awful things which made everybody uncomfortable, the more so as she now 
began to abuse the whole house. Sir Gourd was the first to withdraw to his room, observing that nothing could be done with a woman when she was in a temper. Madam Juzeur, shocked beyond 
measure at these ruthless disclosures, seemed so upset that Trublot, against his wish, was obliged to see her safely to her own apartment lest she might faint. Wasn't it unfortunate? Matters had been 
nicely arranged; there was no longer the least ground for scandal; the house was relapsing into its former dreamy respectability; and now this horrid person had to go and rake up things that had been 
forgotten and about which nobody cared any more! 

‘I'm only a servant, it’s true but I’m respectable,’ Rachel screamed at the top of her voice, ‘and there’s not one of you bloody genteel bitches as can say the same in this goddamned house. Don’t you 
worry; I’m going, because you all make me sick!’ 

The priest and Doctor Juillerat were slowly descending the stairs. They had heard all this too. Then came a great calm; the courtyard was empty, the staircase deserted. The doors seemed hermetically 
sealed; not a window-blind stirred, each apartment was shrouded in majestic silence. 

In the doorway the priest stopped, as if exhausted. 

‘What miseries!’ he murmured sadly. 

The doctor, nodding, answered: 

‘Such is life!’ 

They were wont to make remarks of this sort as they came away together from the chamber of birth or of death. Despite their opposed beliefs, they occasionally agreed upon the subject of human 
frailty. Both shared the same secrets; if the priest heard the ladies’ confessions, the doctor, for the last thirty years, had attended the mothers in their confinements while prescribing for the daughters. 
‘God has forsaken them,’ said the priest. 

‘No,’ replied the doctor; ‘don’t drag God into it. It's a question of bad health or bad upbringing, that’s all.’ 

Then, going off at a tangent, he began violently to abuse the Empire; under a republic things would surely be better. And amid all this rambling talk, the vague generalizations of a man of mediocre 
intelligence, there came a few acute remarks of the experienced physician thoroughly familiar with all his patients’ foibles. He did not spare the women, some of whom were brought up as dolls and 
were made either corrupt or crazy thereby, while others had their feelings and passions perverted by hereditary neurosis; if they sinned, they sinned vulgarly, foolishly, without desire as without pleasure. 
Nor was he more merciful to the men — fellows who merely ruined their constitutions while hypocritically pretending to lead virtuous and godly lives. And in all this Jacobin frenzy one heard, as it were, 
the inexorable death-knell of a whole class, the collapse and putrefaction of the bourgeoisie, whose rotten props were cracking beneath them. Then, getting out of his depth again, he spoke of the 
barbarous age, and foretold an era of univeral bliss. 

‘I'm really far more religious than you are,’ he declared in conclusion. 

The priest seemed to have been listening silently. But he had heard nothing, being completely absorbed in his own mournful meditations. After a pause, he murmured: 


‘If they are unconscious of their sin, may Heaven have mercy upon them!’ 

Then, leaving the house, they walked slowly along the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin. Fear that they had said too much kept them silent, for they both needed to be discreet in their positions. At the end 
of the street they spotted Madam Hédouin, who smiled at them from the door of the Ladies’ Paradise. Octave stood close behind her and smiled too. That very morning, after a serious discussion, they 
had decided to get married. They were going to wait until the autumn. And they were both very glad that the matter had at last been settled. 

‘Good day, Father,’ said Madam Hédouin gaily. ‘Always on the go, eh, doctor?’ 

And as he told her how well she was looking, she added: 

‘Ah, if you only had me as a patient, you wouldn't do much business!’ 

They stood chatting for a moment. When the doctor mentioned Marie’s confinement, Octave seemed glad to know that his former neighbour had got over it safely. And when he heard that number 
three was a girl too, he exclaimed: 

‘So her husband can’t manage a boy, can he? She was hoping to get Sir and Madam Vuillaume to put up with a boy; but they'll never stand another girl.’ 

‘| shouldn't think so,’ said the doctor. ‘They've both taken to their bed; the news upset them so much. And they've sent for a solicitor, so that their son-in-law won't inherit a stick of their furniture even.’ 
Then there was more joking. But the priest remained silent and kept his eyes on the pavement. Madam Hédouin asked if he was unwell. Yes, he was very tired; he was going to rest for a little while. 
Then, after a cordial exchange of good wishes, he walked down the Rue Saint-Roch, still accompanied by the doctor. At the church-door the latter abruptly said: ‘Bad sort of patient, that, eh?’ 

‘Who?’ asked the priest in some surprise. 

‘The lady who sells the calico. She doesn’t care a damn for either of us. No religion wanted there, nor medicine either. There’s not much to be got out of folk like that, who are always welll!’ 

With that he went off, while the priest entered the church. A bright light fell through the broad windows, their white panes edged with yellow and pale blue. There was no sound, no movement in the 
deserted nave; marble facings, crystal chandeliers, and gilded pulpit, all slumbered in the peaceful light. In its drowsy tranquillity it might have been some bourgeois drawing-room, with the furniture 
covers removed for a grand evening party. A solitary woman, in front of the chapel of Our Lady of the Seven Dolours, stood watching the guttering tapers that emitted a smell of melted wax. The priest 
thought of going straight up to his room. Yet, so great was his agitation that he felt impelled to enter the church and remain there. It was as if God was calling to him, vaguely and in a far-off voice, so 
that he could not clearly hear the summons. He slowly crossed the church, striving to read the thoughts that arose within him and allay his fears, when suddenly, as he passed behind the choir, an 
unearthly sight made his whole being tremble. Behind the lily-white marble of the Lady chapel and the chapel of the Adoration, with its seven golden lamps, golden candelabra, and golden altar glittering 
in the aureate light from some gold-stained windows, there in this mystic gloom, beyond this tabernacle, he saw a tragic apparition, the enactment of a drama, harrowing yet simple. It was Christ nailed 
to the cross between the Virgin and Mary Magdalene, who wept at His feet. The white statues, lighted from above and set in sharp relief against the bare wall, seemed to be moving forward and growing 
larger, making this human tragedy in its blood and tears the divine symbol of eternal sorrow. The priest, utterly overcome, fell to his knees. It was he who had whitened that plaster, contrived that 
method of lighting, and prepared so appalling a scene. Now that the hoarding was removed and the architect and workers gone, it was he who was the first to be thunderstruck at the sight. From that 
austere, terrible Calvary there came an overpowering breath. It seemed as if God was passing over him, and he bowed beneath the breath of His nostrils, tortured by doubts, by the terrible thought that 
perhaps he was a bad priest. Oh, Lord! Had the hour come when the sores of this festering world would no longer be hidden by the mantle of religion? Was he no longer to help the hypocrisy of his 
flock, nor always be there, like some master of ceremonies, to regulate its vices and follies? Should he let it all collapse, even at the risk of burying the Church itself in the ruins? Yes, such was his 
command, no doubt, for the strength to probe human misery yet deeper was forsaking him, and he felt consumed by utter impotence and disgust. All the abominations he had witnessed during the day 
seemed to choke him, and with outstretched hands he craved forgiveness — forgiveness for his lies, his base complacency and time-serving. Dread of God’s wrath seized hold of him; he seemed to 
see God disowning him, forbidding him to take His name in vain, a jealous God bent on the destruction of the guilty. All his worldly airs of tolerance vanished before such searing stabs of conscience. 
All that remained to him was the faith of the believer — a faith shaken, terror-struck, struggling in the uncertainty of salvation. Oh, Lord God! What road should he take? What should he do amid this 
festering society that brought infection even to its priests? Then Father Mauduit, as he gazed up at the Calvary, burst into tears. He wept, just as the Virgin and Mary Magdalene wept; he wept for truth 
which was dead, for Heaven which was void. Beyond the marble walls and gleaming jewelled altars, the huge plaster Christ had no longer a single drop of blood in its veins. 


095 
IT was in December after she had been in mourning for 8 months that Madam Josserand consented for the first time to dine out. The Duveyriers had invited her, so it was almost a family dinner, to 
celebrate the resumption of Clotilde’s Saturday receptions. The day before Adele had been told that she would have to go down and help Julie with the washing-up. When giving parties these good 
ladies were in the habit of lending each other their servants in this way. ‘And above all, try and put some go into it,’ was Madam Josserand’s advice to her maid. ‘I don’t know what's got into you lately. 
You're as limp as a rag. Yet you’re plump enough.’ 
The fact was, Adele was nine months pregnant. For a long time she had thought she was getting fat, and this had surprised her somewhat. Famished as she always was, it enraged her when madam 
triumphantly pointed to her in front of all her guests, saying that if anyone accused her of rationing her servant's food they could come and see what a great glutton she was; her belly hadn’t got as 
round as that by licking the walls, had it? When the dull-witted girl finally became aware of her misfortune, she was often within an ace of telling her mistress the truth, for the latter took every advantage 
of her condition to make all the neighbours think that at last she was feeding her up. From that moment, however, she became mad with fear. Within her dull brain surged up all the crude fancies of her 
native village. She believed herself lost, that the gendarmes would come and carry her off, if she confessed that she was pregnant. Then all her low cunning was employed to hide her condition. She 
concealed her feelings of sickness, her intolerable headaches, and her terrible constipation, though more than once, when mixing sauces by the kitchen fire, she thought she was about to drop down 
dead. Fortunately it was her hips that grew big, and her belly, though widening, did not stick out too much, so that madam never suspected anything when exultant at her astounding plumpness. 
Moreover, the wretched wench squeezed in her waist until she could scarcely breathe. Her belly seemed to her fairly well-proportioned, though it felt awfully heavy when she was scrubbing the kitchen. 
The last two months had been months of dreadful pain, borne in stubborn and heroic silence. That night Adele went up to bed at about eleven o'clock. The thought of the reception terrified her. More 
slavery and more bullying from Julie! And she could hardly stand; her limbs were like jelly! Yet her confinement seemed to her vague and remote as yet; she preferred not to think about it, hoping that, 
somehow, it would all go away. She had therefore not made the slightest preparation, being ignorant of any symptoms, incapable of recollecting or calculating a date, devoid of any idea, any plan. She 
was only comfortable when she was in bed, lying on her back. As it had been freezing since the previous day, she kept her stockings on, blew out her candle, and waited until she could get warm. At 
length she fell asleep but almost immediately slight pains caused her to open her eyes — faint twinges, as if a gnat were biting her close to her navel. Then the pricking pains ceased and she quickly 
forgot them, used as she was to all the strange, unaccountable things that went on inside her. Yet suddenly, after half-an-hour’s uneasy sleep, a dull throb woke her again. This time she grew quite 
angry. Was she going to have a stomach-ache? How fresh she would feel the next day if she kept running to the potty all night long! She had been thinking that evening that what she needed was a 
good clear-out; her stomach was so tense and heavy. Yet she attempted to stave it off by rubbing her belly, and believed that she had soothed the pains. But within a quarter of an hour they returned 
with greater violence. 
‘Blast it all!’ she muttered under her breath, deciding to get up this time. 
Groping about in the darkness for the pot, she squatted down, and exhausted herself in fruitless effort. The room was icy cold; her teeth chattered. After ten minutes the pains ceased and she got back 
into bed. But soon they returned. Again she rose, and again she tried, without success, going back to bed chilled through. She enjoyed a few moments’ rest. Then so violent was the pain that she stifled 
a cry. How dreadful! Did she want to do something or did she not? Now the pains became persistent, almost continuous, and more excruciating — as if some hand had roughly gripped her belly from 
within. Then she understood; and shivering beneath the coverlet, she muttered: 
‘Good God! Good God! That's what it is!’ 
Birth-pangs tortured her; she felt a need to get up and walk about in her agony. She could no longer stay in bed; so she lighted a candle and began to pace up and down the room. Her mouth became 
dry, a burning thirst overcame her, while her cheeks grew red as fire. When a sudden spasm bent her double she leant against the wall and caught hold of the back of a chair. Hours passed in this 
pitiless shuffling up and down. She dared not put on her boots for fear of making a noise. Her only protection from the cold was an old shawl that she wrapped round her shoulders. Two o’clock struck, 
then three o'clock. 
‘There’s no such thing as God!’ she muttered, as if impelled to talk to herself in order to hear the sound of her own voice. ‘It’s too long; it'll never be over!’ 
The process of parturition continued, however; the weight lay now in her hips and thighs. And, when her belly gave her a moment's respite, she felt there a perpetual gnawing pain. In order to get relief 
she grasped her hips with both hands, and supported them thus while she swayed about barelegged, with only coarse stockings on up to her knees. No, there was no such thing as God! Religion 
disgusted her; her patience, her brute submission that hitherto had made her bear her pregnancy as merely one more misery, forsook her. So it wasn’t enough to be starved to death, and the dirty 
drudge whom everyone bullied: her masters had to get her pregnant as well! Filthy brutes! She could not say if it was the young one or the old one that had done it. In any case, neither of them cared 
a damn; they had had their pleasure, while she had to suffer for it! If she went and had her baby on their doormat, that would make them take notice! Then her old fears came back; she would be put 
in prison; it was best to say nothing. And between two spasms she kept repeating in a choked voice: 
‘Dirty beasts! How could they do this to me! Oh, my God! I’m going to die!’ 
And, with hands clenched, she pressed her hips with greater vigour, her poor aching hips, stifling her cries of pain as she rocked from side to side. Next door no one stirred; everybody was snoring; 
she could hear Julie’s sonorous organ sound, while Lisa’s breathing sounded shrill and sibilant as a fife. 
Four o'clock struck, when suddenly she thought that her belly had burst. During one of the spasms there had been a rupture of some kind, followed by a flow of liquid that trickled down, soaking her 
stockings. For a moment she remained motionless, terror-struck, stupefied, thinking that perhaps in this way she would get rid of her burden. Perhaps she had never been pregnant after all. Then, 
fearing that she had some other malady, she looked at herself to see if all the blood in her body were not running away. Feeling somewhat relieved, she sat down for a few moments on her trunk. The 
mess on the floor worried her; and the flickering candle was on the point of going out. Then, unable to walk, and aware that the crisis was near, she had just enough strength left to spread out on the 
bed an old piece of oilcloth that Madam Josserand had given her as a toilet-cover. Hardly had she lain down than the process of expulsion began. 
For nearly an hour and a half the pains assailed her continually and with increasing violence. The internal spasms had ceased; with all the muscular force of her loins and belly, she kept straining to 
free her frame from this intolerable weight. Twice more, she thought she should use the potty and her hand stretched out for it feverishly; the second time she could hardly stand up again. Each fresh 
effort was accompanied by shivering, her face grew burning hot, perspiration broke out on her neck, while she bit the bedclothes to stifle her groaning that sounded like the grim, involuntary gasp of a 
woodcutter felling an oak. After each effort to expel, she murmured, as if addressing someone: 
‘It's not possible! It won’t come out. It’s too big.’ 
With tumbled breasts and legs wide apart, she clutched hold of the iron bedstead that shook with every spasm. Fortunately it was a splendid birth, a cranial presentation of the normal sort. The head 
as it emerged kept slipping back again, sucked in by the elasticity of the surrounding tissues that were stretched to breaking point while, as her labour continued, excruciating cramps held her in a grip 
of iron. Her bones cracked; everything seemed to be breaking. An awful feeling came over her that her bottom and belly had burst, forming one hole through which her life was ebbing away; and then 
between her thighs the child rolled out on to the bed in a pool of viscous bloody evacuations. 
She uttered a loud cry, the wild triumphant cry of a mother. At once the maidservants in the adjoining rooms began to stir, while drowsy voices asked: ‘Hullo? - What's the matter? - Someone being 
murdered or raped? — Don’t shout out in your sleep like that!’ Alarmed, she bit the bedclothes again, squeezed her thighs together, and pulled the coverlet over the baby that cried plaintively like a little 
kitten. Soon she could hear Julie snoring again after turning over in bed; Lisa was asleep once more; her high-pitched breathing had ceased. Then for about a quarter of an hour she felt indescribable 
relief, a sense of infinite calm and repose. She lay there as one dead, as one glad to give up life. 
All at once colic seized her again. She woke up in a panic. Was she going to have another? On opening her eyes she found herself in pitch darkness. Not even a tiny bit of candle! There she lay, all by 
herself, in a pool, with something slimy between her legs that she did not know what to do with. There were doctors for dogs but not for such as she. She and her brat might die, for all anyone cared. 
She remembered having lent a hand when Madam Pichon, the lady opposite, was confined. How carefully she was looked after! The child was not crying now. She stretched out her hand and caught 
hold of a cord that hung out of her belly. She vaguely remembered having seen this cut and tied in a knot. Her eyes had got used to the gloom; the garret was now dimly lighted by the rising moon. 
Then, groping about blindly, acting by instinct, without rising, she performed a tedious and painful operation. Pulling down an apron from a hook behind her, she tore off one of its strings, tied the cord 
in a knot, and cut it with a pair of scissors she had in the pocket of her skirt. The effort exhausted her and she lay down again. Poor little thing! She didn’t want to kill it, of course! 
Her stomach pains continued. Something uncomfortable was still there which, with straining, might be expelled. She tugged at the cord, first gently, then with all her strength. Something was coming 
away; it fell out in a great lump, and she got rid of it by throwing it into the potty. Thank goodness, this time it was over and she would suffer no more! Warm blood trickled down her legs. 


She must have dozed like that for nearly an hour. It was striking six when, conscious of her state, she awoke. There was no time to lose. Rising with difficulty, she began to do whatever came into her 
head. A pale moon shone directly into the room. After dressing herself, she wrapped the child in some rags and rolled it up in two sheets of newspaper. It was quiet now but its little heart was still 
beating. As she had forgotten to look if it were a boy or a girl, she undid the parcel. It was a girl! One more unfortunate girl! A tit-bit for some brawny groom or footman, like that Louise, whom they had 
found in a doorway! The servants were still in bed, and after getting the sleepy Sir Gourd to pull back the front-door latch, she managed to go out and deposit her bundle in the Passage Choiseul just 
as the gates were being opened. Then she crept upstairs again, without meeting a soul. For once in her life, luck was on her side! 

She immediately began to tidy her room. She rolled up the oilcloth under the bed, emptied the potty, and sponged the floor. Then, utterly worn-out, as white as a sheet, and with blood still streaming 
down her thighs, she lay down again after wiping herself with a towel. Here Madam Josserand found her when, at about nine o'clock, she decided to go upstairs, being amazed that Adele had not come 
down. The maid complained of a violent attack of diarrhoea which had kept her awake all night, when her mistress exclaimed: 

‘| expect you've over-eaten again! All you can think about is stuffing yourself!’ 

Alarmed at the girl’s pallor, however, she talked of sending for a doctor but was glad enough to save the three francs when Adele declared that all she wanted was rest. Since her husband’s death 
Madam Josserand had been living with Hortense, on a pension arranged for her by the Bernheim brothers. This did not prevent her from vilifying them as cheats and crooks, and she now lived in a 
stingier style than ever, rather than lose her social standing by leaving her apartments and giving up her Tuesdays. 

‘Yes, that’s what you want, sleep,’ she said. ‘There’s some cold beef left that will do for lunch, and tonight we’re dining out. If you can’t come down and help Julie, she'll have to do without you.’ 

That evening the Duveyriers’ dinner passed off very pleasantly. The whole family was there — the two Vabres and their wives, Madam Josserand, Hortense, Léon, and even uncle Bachelard, who was 
on his best behaviour. They had also invited Trublot to make up numbers, and Madam Dambreville, so as not to separate her from Léon who, after wedding the niece, had fallen back into the aunt's 
arms as she was still most useful to him. They went about everywhere together as before, making excuses for the young bride. She had a cold, or was tired, and could not come, so they declared. 
Everyone at table expressed regret at not seeing her more often, for they were all so fond of her; she was so charming! They talked of the chorus which Clotilde was going to have at the end of the 
evening. It was the ‘Benediction of the Poniards’ again but with five tenors this time - something very grand. For the last two months Duveyrier, who had grown quite agreeable, had gone about 
buttonholing all his friends, addressing to each the same stereotyped phrase: ‘You're quite a stranger; do come and see us; my wife’s going to begin her choruses again.’ Thus, by the time dessert was 
on the table they were talking of nothing but music. Perfect harmony and light-hearted gaiety prevailed from start to finish. 

Then, after coffee was served, while the ladies sat round the drawing-room fire, the gentlemen, grouped in the dining-room, engaged in grave debate. Meanwhile other guests arrived. Soon there were 
Campardon, Father Mauduit, Doctor Juillerat, besides those who had dined, with the exception of Trublot, who, on leaving the table, had disappeared. They immediately began to talk politics, for these 
gentlemen were deeply interested in the parliamentary debates, and were eager to discuss the success of the Opposition candidates, who had all been returned to Paris at the May elections. This 
triumph of the disaffected elements of the bourgeoisie alarmed them, despite their apparent satisfaction. 

‘Well,’ said Léon, ‘Sir Thiers has great talent, certainly. But his speeches about the Mexican Expedition are so acrimonious that they lose all their force.’ 

Léon had just got his promotion, through Madam Dambreville’s influence, and had at once joined the government party. There was now nothing of the starving demagogue about him, except a total 
intolerance of all doctrine. 

‘You used to say it was all the government's fault,’ remarked the doctor, smiling. ‘I hope that you, at least, voted for Sir Thiers.’ 

The young man avoided making a reply. Théophile, a martyr to indigestion and to fresh doubts as to his wife’s fidelity, chimed in: 

‘Yes, | voted for him. As soon as men refuse to live together as brothers, so much the worse for them!’ 

‘Exactly, and so much the worse for you, eh?’ said Duveyrier, who, though he said little, uttered words of deep wisdom. 

Théophile stared at him, aghast. August no longer dared admit that he also had voted for Sir Thiers. Then, to their surprise, Bachelard professed to be a Legitimist; there was something uncommon 
about that, he thought. Campardon warmly approved; he himself had refrained from voting, as the official candidate, Sir Dewinck, did not offer sufficient guarantees with regard to religion. Then he 
launched into a violent diatribe against The Life of Jesus, which had just appeared. 

‘It's not the book that ought to be burnt, it’s the author,’ he repeated. 

‘Perhaps you are too radical, my friend,’ interjected the priest, in a conciliatory tone. ‘But certainly the signs of the times are becoming dreadful. There’s talk of deposing the Pope; Parliament is in revolt. 
We're on the edge of a precipice.’ 

‘So much the better,’ said Doctor Juillerat drily. 

At this they were all scandalized. Once more he attacked the bourgeoisie, declaring that if the masses ever got the upper hand they would be swept away; but the others, interrupting, loudly protested 
that in the bourgeoisie lay the virtue, energy, and thrift of the nation. Duveyrier at last made himself heard above the general din. He confessed that he had voted for Sir Dewinck, not because the 
senator represented exactly his own opinions but because he stood for the maintenance of order. Yes, it might be that they would see a new Reign of Terror. Sir Rouher, that very remarkable statesman, 
who had just replaced Sir Billaut, had formally prophesied as much in a recent speech. Then, with this image, he ended: 

‘The triumph of the Opposition is simply the first shock to the whole edifice. Be careful that it doesn’t crush you to death as it falls!’ 

The others fell silent, vaguely afraid that they had let themselves be carried away so far that now their own personal safety was in jeopardy. Visions floated before them of workers, caked in dust and 
soaked in blood, breaking into their houses, raping their maidservants, and drinking their wine. The Emperor deserved a lesson but they began to be sorry for having given him such a severe one. 
‘Don't worry,’ added the doctor, mockingly, ‘you'll be rescued by force of arms.’ 

However, he always exaggerated, and they said how eccentric he was. It was precisely this reputation for eccentricity that kept him from losing his practice. Then he proceeded to pick his eternal 
quarrel with Father Mauduit about the imminent collapse of the Church. Léon was now on the side of the priest; he talked of Divine Providence, and on Sundays went with Madam Dambreville to nine 
o'clock mass. 

Meanwhile guests kept arriving, and the large drawing-room was filled with ladies. Valerie and Bertha, like old friends, were exchanging confidences. The architect had brought with him the other 
Madam Campardon, doubtless in place of poor Rose, who lay in bed upstairs reading Dickens. She was giving Madam Josserand an economical recipe for bleaching linen without soap, while Hortense, 
sitting apart, waited for Verdier and kept her eyes fixed on the door. Suddenly Clotilde, while chatting to Madam Dambreville, rose and held out both her hands. Her friend Madam Octave Mouret had 
just arrived. The marriage had taken place in early November, as soon as her term of mourning had ended. 

‘And where’s your husband?’ asked the hostess. ‘He’s not going to disappoint me, | hope.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied Caroline, smiling. ‘He'll be here directly; something detained him at the last moment.’ 

There was a great deal of whispering, and everyone surveyed her curiously, so calm, so lovely was she, always the same, with the bland assurance of a woman who succeeds in everything. Madam 
Josserand shook hands with her as if delighted to see her again. Bertha and Valerie stopped talking to examine the details of her dress that was straw-coloured and covered in lace. But just as the past 
seemed to have been quietly forgotten, August, whom the political discussion had left quite cold, began to show signs of wrathful amazement as he stood at the dining-room door. What! His sister was 
going to receive the wife of Bertha’s former lover? And to his marital rancour was added the bitter jealousy of the tradesman ruined by a successful rival; for the Ladies’ Paradise, now that it was 
enlarged and had opened a special department for silks, had so drained his resources that he had been obliged to find a partner. While everyone was congratulating Madam Mouret, he approached 
Clotilde and whispered: 

‘| say, I’m not going to stand for that!’ 

‘For what?’ she asked, in surprise. 

‘| don’t mind the wife; she’s done me no harm. But if the husband comes, I'll take Bertha by the arm and leave the room in front of everybody.’ 

Clotilde stared at him, and then shrugged her shoulders. Caroline was her oldest friend, and she certainly wasn’t going to give up seeing her simply to satisfy one of his fads. As if anybody ever 
remembered the matter now! Far better not to rake up things that everyone but him had forgotten. Then, as he excitedly turned to Bertha to back him up, expecting her to get up and leave with him 
there and then, she tried to pacify him with a frown. Was he crazy? Did he want to look a bigger fool than ever? 

‘But it's just because | don’t want to look a fool!’ he exclaimed in despair. 

Then Madam Josserand, leaning forward, said severely: 

‘This is quite indecent; people are looking at you. Do behave yourself for once!’ 

He fell silent but still looked resentful. At once a certain uneasiness was perceptible among the ladies. Only Madam Mouret, sitting opposite Bertha and next to Clotilde, preserved her calm, smiling 
manner. They watched August, who had retreated to the bay window where, not so long ago, his marriage had been decided. Anger had triggered off his migraine, and every now and then he pressed 
his forehead against the icy windowpanes. 

Octave did not arrive until very late. He met Madam Juzeur on the landing. She was coming downstairs, wrapped in a shawl. She complained of a cold in her chest but she had got up on purpose so 
as not to disappoint the Duveyriers. Her feeble state did not prevent her from throwing herself into the young man’s arms as she congratulated him on his marriage. 

‘I'm very pleased, my friend! I’d really begun to despair about you; | never thought you'd do it. Tell me, you naughty boy, how did you manage to get round her, eh?’ 

Octave smiled, and kissed her fingertips. Just then someone bounding upstairs with the agility of a mountain-goat disturbed them. To Octave’s astonishment it was Saturnin. He had left the Asile des 
Moulineaux the week before, as Doctor Chassagne had again declined to keep him there any longer, for his mania, he still thought, was not sufficiently marked. No doubt he was going to spend the 
evening with Marie Pichon, just as he used to do when his parents had a party. All of a sudden all those bygone days came back. Octave seemed to catch the sound of Marie’s voice upstairs, as she 
faintly crooned some old song to while away the hours. And he saw her once more sitting by Lilitte’s cot waiting for Jules’s return, complacent, useless, gentle as ever. 

‘| wish you every happiness in your married life,’ said Madam Juzeur, as she tenderly squeezed Octave’s hands. 

In order not to enter the room with her he took his time removing his overcoat, when Trublot, in evening clothes, bareheaded and looking rather agitated, emerged from the kitchen passage. 

‘She’s not at all well, you know!’ he whispered, while Hippolyte was announcing Madam Juzeur. 

‘Who's that?’ asked Octave. 

‘Adele, the maid upstairs.’ 

On hearing that there was something wrong with her, he had gone up in a fatherly fashion as soon as dinner was over. Probably it was a violent attack of colic. What she wanted was a good glass of 
mulled wine; but she did not even have a lump of sugar. Then, observing Octave’s smile of indifference, he added: 

‘Of, | forgot! You’re married now, you humbug! This sort of thing doesn’t interest you any more, | suppose? | never thought of that when | saw you in the corner with Madam Anything-you-like-except- 
that.’ 

They went into the drawing-room together. The ladies were talking about servants and, in their excitement, did not notice them at first. They all affably accepted Madam Duveyrier’s faltering explanation 
as to why she still kept Clemence and Hippolyte. He was a brute, it was true; but she was such an excellent lady’s-maid that she willingly forgot her other failings. Valerie and Bertha both declared that 
they could not find a decent girl. They had given it up as a bad job after all the agencies had sent them an endless stream of disreputable sluts. Madam Josserand violently abused Adele, recounting 
fresh and amazing instances of her filthiness and stupidity. However, she had not discharged her, she said. The other Madam Campardon praised Lisa to the skies. She was a pearl; there was no fault 
whatever to be found with her; she was one of those rare servants that are worth their weight in gold. 

‘She’s one of the family,’ said Gasparine. ‘Our little Angéle attends lectures now at the Hotel de Ville, and Lisa always goes with her. Oh! they might be out for days but we would never feel the least 
anxious.’ 

Just then they caught sight of Octave. He stepped forward to shake hands with Clotilde. Bertha looked at him and coolly went on talking to Valerie, who gave him a friendly glance. The others, Madam 
Josserand and Madam Dambreville, without being too gushing, surveyed him with kindly interest. 

‘So you've come at last!’ said Clotilde, in her most gracious voice. ‘l was beginning to be very concerned about the chorus.’ 

When Madam Mouret gently scolded her husband for being so late, he proffered his excuses. 

‘But my love, | couldn’t get away. Madam, I’m sorry. I’m entirely at your disposal now.’ 

Meanwhile the ladies glanced uneasily at the bay window, where August had taken refuge. For a moment they were frightened when they saw him turn round on hearing Octave’s voice. His migraine 
was obviously worse; his eyes were dim after gazing out into the gloomy streets. But, making up his mind, he went up close to his sister and said: 

‘Get rid of them, or we'll leave.’ 


Clotilde again shrugged her shoulders. Then August seemed to give her time to consider the matter. He would wait a few minutes longer, particularly as Trublot had taken Octave into the other room. 
The ladies were still uneasy, for they heard the husband whisper to his wife: 

‘If he comes back here you must get up and follow me. If you don’t, you can just go back to your mother’s.’ 

Octave’s reception by the gentlemen in the parlour was equally cordial. If Léon’s manner was somewhat cool, uncle Bachelard and even Théophile seemed willing to show, as they shook hands, that 
the family was ready to forgive and forget. Octave congratulated Campardon, who for the last two days had been wearing his new decoration, a broad red ribbon. The architect, beaming, scolded him 
for never coming to see them and spend an hour or two with his wife. It was fine to get married; but it really wasn’t nice of him to forget his old friends. At the sight of Duveyrier, however, Octave 
appeared quite startled. He had not seen him since his recovery, and was alarmed to see his distorted jaw that gave a lopsided look to his whole face. His voice, too, gave him another surprise; deeper 
by a couple of tones, it sounded quite sepulchral. 

‘Don't you think he looks much better now?’ said Trublot, as he led Octave back to the drawing-room door. ‘It makes him positively majestic. | heard him the day before yesterday at the Assizes. Listen! 
they're talking about it.’ 

The gentlemen had indeed passed from politics to morals. They were listening to Duveyrier, who was giving details of a case in which his attitude had attracted much comment. There was even talk of 
appointing him to a most senior position and making him an officer of the Legion of Honour. The case was one of infanticide which had happened more than a year ago. The unnatural mother, a regular 
savage as he called her, was none other than the boot-stitcher, his former tenant, the tall, pale, sad-looking girl whose enormous belly had so enraged Sir Gourd. What a stupid fool, besides! For, not 
even reflecting that a belly like that would betray her, she actually cut the child in two and then hid it in a hat-box! Of course, she told the jury a cock-and-bull story: how her seducer had deserted her, 
and how hunger and wretched, mad despair had overcome her at the sight of the baby she could not feed. In a word, the usual story. But an example must be made of such people. Duveyrier 
congratulated himself on having summed up with such striking clarity that the verdict was a foregone conclusion. 

‘What was the sentence?’ asked the doctor. 

‘Five years,’ replied the judge, in his new voice that sounded cavernous and hoarse. ‘It’s high time that we raise a barrier to check the tide of debauchery which threatens to engulf the whole of Paris.’ 

Trublot nudged Octave, for they both knew about the unsuccessful attempt at suicide. 

‘There, you hear what he says?’ he whispered. ‘Joking apart, it really does improve his voice. It’s more stirring, isn’t it? It goes straight to the heart now. And if you'd only seen him standing there in his 
long red robes, with his face all crooked! He quite frightened me, he looked so odd, so strangely majestic that he really gave me the shivers.’ 

At this point he stopped to listen to what the ladies were saying in the drawing-room. They were again on the subject of servants. That very day Madam Duveyrier had given Julie a week’s notice. 
Certainly she had nothing to say against the girl’s cooking; in her eyes, however, good conduct was the first thing. The real fact was that, acting on the advice of Doctor Juillerat, and anxious about the 
health of her son, whose goings-on at home she tolerated so as to control them better, she had cross-examined Julie, who for some time past had been unwell. Julie, as behoved a first-class cook, of 
the sort that never quarrel with her employers, had accepted her dismissal without even condescending to retort that perhaps she had misbehaved but all the same, she would not have fallen ill if it had 
not been for the unclean state of Master Gustave, her son. Madam Josserand immediately expressed her agreement with Clotilde. Yes, one had to be very strict on the question of morality. For instance, 
she kept on that slut Adele, with all her filthy, stupid ways, simply because the fool was so thoroughly honest. Oh! on that score she had nothing whatever to reproach her with! 

‘Poor Adele! When one thinks of it, muttered Trublot, touched at the thought of the poor wretch lying half-frozen upstairs under her thin counterpane. 

Then in Octave’s ear he whispered, sniggeringly: 

‘| say, Duveyrier might at least send her up a bottle of claret.’ 

‘Yes, gentlemen,’ continued the judge, ‘statistics show that infanticide is assuming alarming proportions. Sentimental reasons nowadays carry far too much weight; people put too much trust in science, 
in your so-called psychology that before long will prevent us from distinguishing good from evil. There’s no cure for debauchery; we must destroy it at its root.’ 

This retort was directed mainly at Doctor Juillerat, who had sought to give a medical explanation of the boot-stitcher’s case. All the other gentlemen, however, displayed great severity and disgust. 
Campardon failed to understand vice; uncle Bachelard spoke in defence of children; Théophile demanded an enquiry; Léon discussed prostitution in its relation to the state; and Trublot, in reply to 
Octave, told him all about Duveyrier’s new mistress, who this time was quite a presentable person, decidedly mature but of a romantic disposition, able to understand that ideal which her keeper 
declared was so necessary to the perfect purification of love — in short, a worthy woman who would give him a well-ordered home, imposing upon him and sleeping with his friends but never being too 
much bother. The priest alone remained silent as, with downcast eyes, he listened, sad at heart and deeply troubled. 

They were about to sing the ‘Benediction of the Poniards’. The drawing-room soon became full; there was a crush of bright dresses under the light of the chandeliers and lamps, and laughter rippled 
along the rows of chairs. Amid the general murmur, Clotilde chided August in a low voice as he caught hold of Bertha’s arm and tried to make her leave the room when he saw Octave and the other 
chorus-singers enter. But his resolution wavered as migraine now completely overcame him, while the mute disapproval of the ladies served to increase his confusion. Madam Dambreville’s austere 
gaze utterly disconcerted him; even the other Madam Campardon sided against him. It was Madam Josserand, however, who finished him off. She abruptly interfered, threatening to take back her 
daughter and never to pay him the dowry of fifty thousand francs, for she was always promising this dowry in the most unblushing manner. Then, turning to Bachelard, who was sitting behind her and 
next to Madam Juzeur, she made him renew his promises. Hand on heart, the uncle declared that he would do his duty: family before everything. August, baffled, was obliged to beat a retreat; he fled 
to the bay window, where he pressed his burning brow against the ice-cold panes. 

Then Octave had the strange feeling that it was all beginning anew. His two years in the Rue de Choiseul were like a blank. There sat his wife, smiling at him, yet no change had come into his life; 
today was the same as yesterday, with neither pause nor stop. Trublot pointed out the new partner, a fair, dapper little fellow, sitting next to Bertha. He was said to give her heaps of presents. Uncle 
Bachelard, grown poetical, was disclosing his sentimental side to Madam Juzeur, who was quite touched at certain confidential details conceming Fifi and Gueulin. Théophile, a prey to doubts and 
doubled up by violent fits of coughing, took Doctor Juillerat aside and begged him to give his wife something to soothe her nerves. Campardon, his eyes fixed on cousin Gasparine, talked about the 
Evreux diocese, and then of the big alterations in the new Rue du Dix-December. God and art were all that mattered; the rest could go hang, for all he cared; he was an artist! Behind a flower-stand 
could be seen a gentleman’s back that all the young ladies contemplated with the utmost curiosity. It was Verdier, who was talking to Hortense. They were having a somewhat acrimonious discussion 
about the wedding that they again postponed until the spring so as not to turn the woman and her brat into the street in midwinter. 

Then the chorus burst forth. The architect, with his mouth wide open, declaimed the opening phrase. Clotilde struck a chord, and uttered her usual cry. Then the voices broke forth into ever-increasing 
uproar; so great was the din that the candles flickered and the ladies grew pale. Trublot, found wanting as a bass, was again being tried as a baritone. The five tenors, however, made the greatest 
effect, especially Octave; Clotilde was sorry that she had not entrusted him with a solo. As the voices fell and, with the aid of the soft pedal, she imitated the footfall of a patrol departing in the distance, 
there was loud applause and both she and the gentlemen were showered with compliments. Meanwhile, in the adjoining room, behind a triple row of black coats, Duveyrier could be seen clenching his 
teeth so as not to shout out in anguish, while his jaw was all askew and his blotches inflamed and bleeding. 

Then, when the tea was served, the same set filed past, with the same teacups, the same sandwiches. For a moment Father Mauduit stood alone in the middle of the empty drawing-room. Through 
the wide-open door he watched the throng of guests and, as though vanquished, smiled as once more he threw the cloak of religion over this corrupt bourgeois society, as if he were some master of 
ceremonies, veiling the canker in an attempt to delay the final moment of decomposition. Then, as usual on Saturdays, when it struck twelve the guests departed one by one. Campardon was one of 
the first to leave, accompanied by the other Madam Campardon; Léon and Madam Dambreville were not long in following, quite like husband and wife. Verdier had long since disappeared, when 
Madam Josserand took Hortense off with her, scolding her for what she called her sentimental obstinacy. Uncle Bachelard, who had got very drunk on punch, kept Madam Juzeur talking at the door 
for a moment. Her advice, based on wide experience, he found quite refreshing. Trublot, who had pocketed some sugar to take to Adele, was going to make a getaway by the back stairs but, seeing 
Bertha and August in the hall, he became embarrassed and pretended to be looking for his hat. 

Just at this moment Octave and his wife, accompanied by Clotilde, also came out and asked for their wraps. There was an awkward pause. The hall was not large; Bertha and Madam Mouret were 
squeezed against each other, while Hippolyte was turning everything upside-down. They smiled at each other. Then, when the door was opened, the two men, Octave and August, brought face to face, 
stepped aside and bowed politely. At last Bertha consented to pass first, while slight bows were exchanged. Then Valerie, who was leaving with Théophile, gave Octave another glance, the glance of 
an affectionate, disinterested friend, as much as to say that they two alone were able to tell each other everything. 

‘Goodbye!’ said Clotilde graciously to the two couples before going back to the drawing-room. 

Octave suddenly stopped short. Downstairs he caught sight of August’s new partner going away, the dapper little fair man. Saturnin, who had come down from Marie’s, was squeezing his hands in a 
wild outburst of affection, as he stammered, ‘Friend, friend, friend!’ At first he felt a strange twinge of jealousy; then he smiled. The past came back, with visions of his bygone affairs and reminiscences 
of his whole Parisian campaign — the complaisance of that good little Marie Pichon; Valerie’s rebuff, of which he had a fond recollection; his stupid intrigue with Bertha that he regretted as so much lost 
time. Now he had achieved what he had come to do. Paris was conquered; and he gallantly followed her whom in his heart he still styled Madam Hédouin, stooping at times to prevent her train from 
catching in the stair-rods. 

Once again the house had resumed its grand air of bourgeois dignity. He fancied he could hear the faint echo of Marie’s plaintive ballad. In the hall he met Jules coming home; Madam Vuillaume was 
dangerously ill, and refused to see her daughter. Everybody had gone; the doctor and the priest were the last to leave, still arguing. Trublot had slyly crept up to see Adele, and the deserted staircase 
slumbered in its warm atmosphere, with its chaste portals shut close upon so many righteous hearths. One o'clock was striking when Sir Gourd, whom Madam Gourd was snugly awaiting in bed, turned 
out the gas. Then the whole house was plunged into solemn darkness, lulled by chaste and virtuous dreams. Not a trace of indecency remained: life fell back to its usual level of apathy and boredom. 

The next morning, when Trublot had gone after watching over her like a tender parent, Adele dragged herself down to her kitchen to allay suspicion. During the night it had thawed, and she was opening 
the window, feeling stifled, when Hippolyte shouted up furiously from the bottom of the narrow courtyard: 

‘Eh, you sluts! Who's been emptying the slops out of the window again? Madam’s dress is totally messed up!’ 

He had hung one of Madam Duveyrier’s gowns out to dry after getting the mud off it, and had found it splashed with greasy slops. Then all the maids from the top of the house to the bottom looked out 
of their windows and violently denied the charge. The sluice was opened, and filthy language surged up out of this stinking sewer. When it thawed the walls dripped with damp, and a stench arose from 
the dark little courtyard. All the secret corruptions of each floor seemed to fuse into each other in this stinking drain. 

‘It wasn’t me,’ said Adele, leaning over. ‘I've only just come down.’ 

Lisa looked up sharply. 

‘Hullo! So you're on your legs again? What was the matter then? Did you nearly kick the bucket?’ 

‘Yes, | had stomach-ache real bad, | can tell you.’ 

This interruption put a stop to the quarrel. The new maidservants of Bertha and Valerie, christened ‘The Big Camel’ and ‘The Little Donkey’ respectively, stared at Adele’s pale face. Victoire and Julie 
both wanted to have a look at her, and craned their necks in the attempt. They both suspected something, for it was not normal for someone to writhe about and groan in that way. 

‘Perhaps you ate something that didn’t agree with you,’ said Lisa. 

The others burst out laughing, and there was another flood of filthy talk, while the unfortunate girl stammered out in her fright: 

‘Just shut up with your foul jokes. I’m bad enough as it is. Do you want to finish me off?’ 

Of course not. They didn’t want to go that far. She was the biggest fool going, and dirty enough to make the whole neighbourhood sick but they were too clannish to want to do her any harm. So, 
naturally, they vented their spite on their employers, and discussed the previous night's party with an air of profound disgust. 

‘So it seems they've all made it up again, eh?’ asked Victoire as she sipped her syrup and brandy. 

Hippolyte, sponging madam’s gown, replied: 

‘None of ’em ‘ave got any more feelings than my old boots! When they spit in each other’s faces they wash themselves with it, to make you believe they're clean.’ 

‘It's better that they've made up, though,’ said Lisa, “cos otherwise it would soon be our turn.’ 

Suddenly there was a panic. A door opened and the maids rushed back to their kitchens. Then Lisa said it was onlly little Angéle. There was nothing to fear with the child; she was all right. And from 
the black hole all the resentment of the domestics arose once more amid the stale, poisonous smell of the thaw. All the dirty linen of the previous two years was now being washed. How glad they were 
not to belong to the bourgeoisie when they saw their masters living in this filthy state, and liking it too, for they were always getting up to their tricks all over again. 

‘Eh! you up there!’ suddenly shouted Victoire, ‘was it old Twisted-face who gave you that stomach-ache?’ 

Crude laughter echoed round the stinking cesspool. Hippolyte actually tore madam’s dress; but he didn’t care, it was far too good for her as it was. ‘The Big Camel!’ and ‘The Little Donkey’ split their 
sides laughing as they looked out over their windowsills. 


Meanwhile Adele, terrified and dizzy with weakness, reeled backwards. Above the coarse shouting came her answer: ‘You're all heartless! When you're dying I'll come and dance round your beds!’ 
‘Ah, miss,’ continued Lisa, leaning over to address Julie, ‘you must be really pleased to be leaving this rotten house next week! My word! It makes you bad in spite of yourself. | hope you'll find something 
better.’ 

Julie, with bare arms all bloody from cleaning a turbot for dinner, leant out again by the side of the footman. She shrugged her shoulders and, in conclusion, delivered herself of the following philosophic 
declaration: ‘Dear me, miss, if it’s this hole or that hole it doesn’t matter. They’re all pretty much alike. If you’ve been in one of ‘em you've been in ’em all. They're just pig-sties.’ 


BOOK IIX 
THE LADIES DELIGHTFUL PARADISE 
096 


DENISE had come on foot from the Gare Saint-Lazare. She and her two brothers had arrived on a train from Cherbourg and had spent the night on the hard bench of a third-class carriage. She was 
holding Pepe by the hand, and Jean was walking behind her, all three exhausted from the journey, frightened and lost in the midst of the vast city of Paris. They kept looking up at the houses, and at 
every intersection they asked the way to the Rue de la Michodiére, where their uncle Baudu lived. But on arriving in the Place Gaillon, the young girl suddenly stopped in surprise. 

‘Oh!’ she said, ‘look at that, Jean!’ 

And they stood there, huddled together, all in black, in the mourning clothes bought on their father’s death. Denise, rather skinny for her twenty years, and looking down-at-heel, was carrying a small 
parcel, while on her other side her little brother of five was clinging to her arm; her other brother, a strapping youth of sixteen, stood looking over her shoulder, his arms dangling. 

‘Well!’ she resumed, after a pause. ‘There’s a shop for you!’ 

They were at the corner of the Rue de la Michodiére and the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, in front of a drapery shop, the windows of which, on that mild, pale October day, were bursting with bright 
colours. Eight o’clock was striking at the church of Saint-Roch, and the streets were deserted except for early risers, office workers hurrying to their desks and housewives scurrying to the shops. Two 
shop assistants, standing on a step-ladder outside the door, had just finished hanging up some woollen goods, while in the window in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin another assistant, on hands and 
knees and with his back turned, was delicately folding a piece of blue silk. The shop, still waiting for its customers — the staff themselves had only just arrived — was buzzing inside like a beehive coming 
to life. 

‘| say!’ said Jean. ‘That beats Valognes ... Your shop wasn’t as grand as that.’ 

Denise nodded. She had spent two years in Valognes, at Cornaille’s, the main draper in the town; and this shop which had suddenly appeared before her, this building which seemed so enormous, 
brought a lump to her throat and held her rooted to the spot, excited, fascinated, oblivious to everything else. The high plate-glass door, facing the Place Gaillon, reached the mezzanine floor and was 
surrounded by elaborate decorations covered with gilding. Two allegorical figures, two laughing women with bare breasts thrust forward, were unrolling a scroll bearing the inscription: The Ladies’ 
Paradise. The shop windows stretched along the Rue de la Michodiére and the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, where, apart from the corner house, they occupied four other houses which had recently 
been bought and converted, two on the left and two on the right. With its series of perspectives, with the display on the ground floor and the plate-glass windows of the mezzanine floor, behind which 
could be seen all the intimate life of the various departments, the spectacle seemed to Denise to be endless. Upstairs a girl in a silk dress was sharpening a pencil, while near her two other girls were 
unfolding some velvet coats. 

‘The Ladies’ Paradise,’ read Jean with his soft laugh — the laugh of a handsome adolescent who had already had an affair with a woman in Valognes. ‘That's nice, isn’t it? That must pull the crowds!’ 
But Denise stood transfixed before the display at the main door. There, outside in the street, on the pavement itself, was a mountain of cheap goods, placed at the entrance as a bait, bargains which 
stopped the women as they passed by. It all cascaded down: pieces of woollen material and fabric, merino, cheviot, flannelette, were falling from the mezzanine floor, flapping like flags, their neutral 
tones - slate grey, navy blue, olive green — broken up by the white of the price cards. Close by, framing the doorway, strips of fur were hanging down, straight bands for dress trimmings, the fine ash 
of squirrel, the pure snow of swansdown, imitation ermine and imitation sable made of rabbit. And below this, on racks and tables, in the middle of a pile of remnants, there was a profusion of knitted 
goods being sold for a song, gloves and woollen scarves, hooded capes, cardigans, a whole winter display of many colours, mottled, dyed, striped, with bleeding stains of red. Denise saw a piece of 
tartan at forty-five centimes, strips of American mink at one franc, and mittens at twenty-five centimes. It was a giant fairground display, as if the shop were bursting and throwing its surplus stock into 
the street. 

Uncle Baudu was forgotten. Even Pépé, who had not let go of his sister's hand, was staring with wide-open eyes. A carriage forced all three of them to leave the middle of the square; mechanically 
they walked down the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, past the shop windows, stopping again in front of each fresh display. First they were attracted by a complicated arrangement: at the top, umbrellas, 
placed obliquely, seemed to form the roof of some rustic hut, beneath which, suspended from rods and displaying the rounded outline of calves, were silk stockings, some strewn with bunches of roses, 
others of every hue — black net, red with embroidered clocks, flesh-coloured ones with a satiny texture which had the softness of a blonde woman's skin; lastly, on the backcloth of the shelves, gloves 
were symmetrically arranged, their fingers elongated, their palms as delicate as those of a Byzantine virgin, with the stiff, seemingly adolescent grace of women’s clothes which have never been worn. 
But it was the last window, above all that held their attention. A display of silks, satins, and velvets spread out before them in a supple, shimmering range of the most delicate flower tones: at the top 
were the velvets, of deepest black and as white as curds; lower down were the satins, pink and blue, with bright folds fading into infinitely tender pallors; lower down still were the silks, all the colours 
of the rainbow, pieces rolled into shell shapes, folded as if round a drawn-in waist, brought to life by the knowing hands of the shop assistants; and, between each motif, between each coloured phrase 
of the display, there ran a discreet accompaniment, a delicate gathered strand of cream-coloured foulard. And in colossal piles at each end were the two silks for which the shop held exclusive rights, 
the Paris-Paradise and the Cuir-d’Or, exceptional items that were to revolutionize the drapery trade. 

‘Oh! Look at that faille at five francs sixty!’ murmured Denise, amazed at the Paris-Paradise. 

Jean was beginning to feel bored. He stopped a passer-by. 

‘Could you tell us where to find the Rue de la Michodiére, sir?’ 

The man pointed it out as the first street on the right, whereupon they all retraced their steps round the shop. But, as she turned into the street, Denise was struck again by one of the shop windows 
that contained a display of ladies’ clothes. She had had special responsibility for the clothing section at Cornaille’s in Valognes but she had never seen anything like this! She was rooted to the pavement 
in admiration. At the back, a long scarf worked in Bruges lace, and costing a considerable amount, was spread out like an altar cloth, its two reddish-white wings unfurled; flounces of Alencon lace were 
strewn like garlands; then there was a cascade of every kind of lace - Mechlin, Valenciennes, Brussels appliqué, Venetian rose-point - streaming down like a snowfall. To the right and left, rolls of cloth 
formed dark columns that made the distant tabernacle seem even further away. And there in this chapel built for the worship of woman’s beauty and grace were the clothes: in the centre was a most 
striking item, a velvet coat trimmed with silver fox; on one side was a silk cloak lined with Siberian squirrel; on the other side was a cloth overcoat edged with cock’s feathers; and finally some evening 
wraps in white cashmere and white quilting, decorated with swansdown or chenille. There was something for every whim, from evening wraps at twenty-nine francs to the velvet coat priced at eighteen 
hundred francs. The dummies’ round bosoms swelled out the material, their wide hips exaggerated the narrow waists, and their missing heads were replaced by large price tags with pins stuck through 
them into the red bunting round the collars, while mirrors on either side of the windows had been skilfully arranged to reflect the dummies, multiplying them endlessly, seeming to fill the street with these 
beautiful women for sale with huge price tags where their heads should have been. 

‘They're amazing!’ murmured Jean, who could think of no other way of expressing his feelings. 

Suddenly he had become motionless again, his mouth open. All this luxurious femininity was making him pink with pleasure. He had the beauty of a girl, beauty which he seemed to have stolen from 
his sister — dazzling skin, curly auburn hair, lips and eyes moist with love. By his side, Denise, in her astonishment, looked even thinner, her mouth too large in her long face, her complexion already 
sallow beneath her light-coloured head of hair. Pépé, blond too with the fairness of childhood, clung closer to her, as if overcome by an anxious need for affection, disturbed and delighted by the 
beautiful ladies in the shop window. These three fair-haired figures poorly clad in black, the sad young girl between the pretty child and the handsome youth, were so conspicuous and so charming as 
they stood there on the pavement that passers-by turned round and smiled at them. 

A fat man with white hair and a big yellowish face, standing in a shop doorway at the other end of the street, had been looking at them for some time. He had been standing there with bloodshot eyes 
and pursed lips, beside himself with rage at the displays at the Ladies’ Paradise, when the sight of the young girl and her brothers completed his exasperation. What were they doing there, those three 
simpletons, gaping like that at a charlatan’s silly concoctions? 

‘But what about Uncle?’ asked Denise suddenly, as if waking up with a start. 

‘We're in the Rue de la Michodiére,’ said Jean. ‘He must live somewhere near here.’ 

They raised their heads and looked about them. Then, just in front of them, above the fat man, they noticed a green signboard, its yellow letters discoloured by the rain: Au Vieil Elbeuf, drapery and 
flannels, Baudu (formerly Hauchecome). The house, coated with ancient, mildewed whitewash, looked very squat next to the tall Louis XIV mansions, and had only three front windows; and these 
windows, square and without shutters, were decorated merely with an iron railing, two crossed bars. But what Denise found most striking among all this bareness, her eyes still full of the bright displays 
at the Ladies’ Paradise, was the shop on the ground floor, crushed by a low ceiling, topped by a very low mezzanine floor, with prison-like, half-moon shaped windows. To the right and left, woodwork 
of the same colour as the signboard — bottle green, shaded by time with ochre and pitch — surrounded two deep-set windows, black and dusty, in which the heaped-up goods could hardly be seen. The 
door that was ajar, seemed to lead into the dank gloom of a cellar. 

‘This is it,’ said Jean. 

‘Well, we'd better go in,’ declared Denise. ‘Come on, Pépé.’ 

But all three were nervous, suddenly shy. When their father had died, a victim of the same fever which had carried off their mother a month earlier, their uncle Baudu, overwhelmed by this double 
bereavement, had written to his niece that there would always be room for her in his house if she should ever wish to try her fortune in Paris; but this letter had been written almost a year ago, and the 
young girl now felt sorry that she had left Valognes on the spur of the moment, without warning her uncle. He did not know them at all, for he had never set foot in Valognes again since he had left, as 
a boy, to become a junior assistant in the drapery shop of Sir Hauchecorne, whose daughter he had later married. 

‘Sir Baudu?’ asked Denise, finally bringing herself to speak to the fat man, who was still looking at them, surprised at their behaviour. 

‘That’s me,’ he answered. 

Denise blushed deeply and stammered: 

‘Oh, thank goodness! I’m Denise, this is Jean, and this is Pepe ... You see, we did come, Uncle.’ 

Baudu seemed stunned. His big bloodshot eyes wavered in his yellow face and he spoke slowly and with difficulty. It was evident that his thoughts were miles away from this family which had suddenly 
descended on him out of the blue. 

‘What's this! What's this! You here!’ he repeated several times. ‘But you were in Valognes! Why aren't you in Valognes?’ 

In her gentle voice that was trembling a little, she had to explain to him. After the death of their father, who had squandered every penny he had in his dye-works, she had acted as a mother to the two 
children. The little she earned at Cornaille’s had been quite insufficient to keep the three of them. Jean had been working with a cabinet-maker who repaired antique furniture but he wasn’t paid a penny 
for it. However, he had developed a taste for old things: he carved figures in wood. In fact, one day he had found a piece of ivory and had amused himself by making a head out of it which a gentleman 
staying in the town had seen and admired; and it was this gentleman who had made them decide to leave Valognes by finding a job for Jean in Paris with an ivory-carver. 

‘You see, Uncle, Jean will start his apprenticeship with his new employer tomorrow. They don’t want any money from me, and they'll give him board and lodging ... So | thought that Pepe and | would 
be able to manage. We can’t be worse off than we were in Valognes.’ 

She did not mention Jean’s love-affair, letters written to the young daughter of a local nobleman, kisses exchanged over a wall, quite a scandal which had made her decide to leave; and she had 
accompanied her brother to Paris above all to watch over him, for she felt maternal fears for this big child, who was so handsome and gay and irresistible to women. 

Uncle Baudu could not get over his surprise. He began to repeat his questions. However, when he heard what she told him about her brothers, he used the familiar second person singular. 

‘So your father didn’t leave you anything? | really thought he still had a bit left. Oh, | told him often enough in my letters not to take that dye-works! He had a good heart but no head for business ... And 
you were left with these lads on your hands, you had to feed these youngsters!’ 

His bilious face had lightened, and his eyes were no longer bloodshot as when he had been looking at the Ladies’ Paradise. Suddenly he noticed that he was blocking the doorway. 

‘Well,’ he said. ‘Come in, now that you're here ... Come in, it's better than gaping at that nonsense.’ 


And having directed a last furious scowl at the displays opposite, he made way for the children and went into the shop, calling his wife and daughter as he did so. 

‘Elizabeth, Geneviéve, come down, there are some people here to see you!’ 

But the gloom of the shop made Denise and the boys hesitate. Blinded by the daylight of the street, they were blinking as if on the brink of an unknown chasm, feeling the ground with their feet with an 
instinctive fear of some treacherous step. Clinging even closer together in their vague fear, the little boy still clutching the girl’s skirts and the big boy behind, they made their entrance gracefully, smiling 
and nervous. The bright morning light made the black silhouettes of their mourning clothes stand out, and a slanting ray of light gilded their fair hair. 

‘Come in, come in,’ repeated Baudu. 

In a few brief sentences he explained everything to his wife and daughter. Madam Baudu was a little woman wasted by anaemia, and quite white, with white hair, white eyes, white lips. Genevieve, in 
whom her mother’s physical degeneration was even more pronounced, had the debilitated, colourless appearance of a plant left to grow in the dark. And yet she had a melancholy charm which she 
owed to her magnificent black hair. 

‘Come in,’ said the two women in their turn. ‘Welcome!’ 

And they made Denise sit down behind a counter. Pepe immediately climbed on to his sister's lap, while Jean, leaning against some panelling, kept close to her. Beginning to feel more at ease, they 
looked round at the shop, their eyes getting used to the darkness. Now they could see it, a low ceiling blackened with smoke, oak counters shiny with use, ancient show-cases with strong iron hinges. 
Bales of dark-coloured goods reached up to the beams. The smell of cloth and dyes, a sharp, chemical smell, seemed to be intensified by the dampness of the floorboards. At the back of the shop two 
male assistants and a girl were putting away pieces of white flannel. 

‘Perhaps this little chap would like something to eat?’ said Madam Baudu, smiling at Pépé. 

‘No, thank you,’ replied Denise, ‘we had a cup of milk in a café opposite the station.’ 

And, as Genevieve was looking at the small parcel she had put on the floor, she added: 

‘| left our trunk there too.’ 

She was blushing, for she knew that in polite society people did not turn up out of the blue like that. Even on board the train, as it was leaving Valognes, she had felt full of regrets; and that was why, 
on their arrival, she had left the trunk at the station and given the children their breakfast. 

‘Look,’ said Baudu suddenly, ‘let's be brief and to the point ... | did write to you, it’s true but that was a year ago; and you see, my dear, business hasn't been going at all well, for a year...’ 

He stopped, choked with an emotion he did not wish to show. Madam Baudu and Genevieve, with a resigned look, had lowered their eyes. 

‘Oh!’ he continued, ‘it’s a crisis that will pass, I’ve no doubt ... But I've reduced my staff, there are only three here now; and it’s certainly not a good time to take on someone else. In short, my dear, | 
can’t take you on as | offered to.’ 

Denise listened, and turned very pale. He rubbed it in by adding: 

‘It wouldn’t be worth it, either for you or for us.’ 

‘All right, Uncle,’ she finally said with an effort. ‘I'll try to manage all the same.’ 

The Baudus were not bad people but they complained of never having had any luck. When their business was flourishing they had had to bring up five boys, of whom three had died before they were 
twenty; the fourth had gone to the bad; the fifth, an army captain, had just left for Mexico. They had no one left but Genevieve. Their family had cost them a great deal, and Baudu had completed his 
own ruin by buying a big broken-down house at Rambouillet, his father-in-law’s home town. All this was slowly embittering the fanatical old tradesman. 

‘You might have warned us,’ he went on, gradually getting angry at his own hardness. ‘You could have written to me; I'd have told you to stay in Valognes ... Of course, when | heard of your father’s 
death | said the usual things. But you turn up without warning ... It's very awkward.’ 

He was raising his voice, relieving his feelings. His wife and daughter, submissive people who would never have dreamed of interfering, still kept their eyes on the ground. Meanwhile Jean had turned 
very pale, while Denise had clasped the terrified Pepe to her bosom. Two big tears rolled down her cheeks. 

‘All right, Uncle,’ she repeated. ‘We'll go away.’ 

At that he stopped. An embarrassed silence ensued. Then he resumed in a surly tone: 

‘| won't turn you away ... Since you’re here you might as well stay the night. Tomorrow we'll see.’ 

At that Madam Baudu and Genevieve understood with a glance that they could go ahead and make arrangements. Everything was settled. There was no need to do anything for Jean. As for Pépé, he 
would be well looked after by Madam Gras, an old lady who lived on the ground floor of a house in the Rue des Orties, where she took in young children for forty francs a month, full board. Denise 
declared that she had enough to pay for the first month. It only remained for her to find a place herself. It would be easy to find her a job in the neighbourhood. 

‘Wasn't Vingard looking for a salesgirl?’ said Genevieve. 

‘Of course!’ exclaimed Baudu. ‘We'll go and see him after lunch. We must strike while the iron’s hot!’ 

Not a single customer had come in to interrupt this family discussion. The shop remained dark and empty. In the background the two male assistants and the girl continued their work, talking to each 
other in low hissing tones. However, three ladies eventually appeared, and Denise remained alone for a moment. She gave Pepe a kiss, her heart heavy at the thought of their impending separation. 
The child, affectionate as a kitten, hid his head without saying a word. When Madam Baudu and Geneviéve came back they remarked how quiet he was, and Denise assured them that he never made 
any more noise than that; he would go for whole days without saying anything, living on kisses and caresses. Then, until lunch-time, the three women talked about children, housekeeping, life in Paris 
and in the country, in short, vague sentences, as relations do when they feel awkward at not knowing each other very well. Jean had gone to the shop-door, and stood there watching the passing crowd 
and smiling at the pretty girls. 

At ten o'clock a maid appeared. Usually the first meal was served for Baudu, Geneviéve, and the first assistant. There was a second meal at eleven o'clock for Madam Baudu, the other male assistant, 
and the girl. 

‘Come and eat!’ exclaimed the draper, turning towards his niece. 

And as the others were already seated in the cramped dining-room at the back of the shop, he called the first assistant, who was slow to join them. 

‘Colomban!’ 

The young man apologized, saying he had wanted to finish arranging the flannel. He was a big lad of twenty-five, stupid but crafty, with an honest face, a large, flabby mouth, and cunning eyes. 
‘What! There’s a time for everything,’ said Baudu, squarely installed before a piece of cold veal that he was carving with a master’s skill and prudence, weighing each meagre portion at a glance to 
within an ounce. 

He served everyone, and even cut the bread. Denise had put Pepe next to her to make sure that he ate properly. But the dark room made her feel uneasy; she felt a lump in her throat as she looked 
round, for she was used to the large, well-lit rooms of her native province. A single window opened on to a little inner courtyard which communicated with the street by means of a dark alley by the side 
of the house. This yard, sodden and filthy, was like the bottom of a well; a circle of sinister light fell into it. In the winter the gas had to be kept burning from morning to night. When the weather allowed 
them to do without it, the effect was even more depressing. It took several seconds before Denise’s eyes were sufficiently accustomed to the dark to distinguish what was on her plate. 

‘There’s a fellow with a good appetite, Baudu declared, noticing that Jean had finished his veal. ‘If he works as well as he eats, he'll get really strong ... But what about you, my dear, aren’t you eating? 
And now that we can talk, tell me why you didn’t get married in Valognes?’ 

Denise put down the glass she was raising to her mouth. ‘Oh! Uncle, get married? How can you say that? ... What about the little ones?’ 

She was forced to laugh, so strange did the idea seem to her. In any case, would any man have wanted her, without a penny, as thin as a rake and showing no signs of becoming beautiful? No, no, 
she would never marry, she already had enough with two children. 

‘You're wrong,’ her uncle repeated, ‘a woman always needs a man. If you'd found a decent young chap you wouldn’t have landed on the streets of Paris, you and your brothers, like gypsies.’ 

He stopped in order to divide, once more, with a parsimony that was scrupulously fair, a dish of bacon and potatoes which the maid had brought in. Then, pointing to Geneviéve and Colomban with the 
spoon, he continued: 

‘Those two will be married in the spring if the winter season is good.’ 

It was a patriarchal tradition in the shop. The founder, Aristide Finet, had given his daughter Désirée to his first assistant, Hauchecorne; Baudu himself, who had arrived in the Rue de la Michodiére with 
seven francs in his pocket, had married old Hauchecorne’s daughter Elizabeth; and he intended, in his turn, to hand over his daughter Geneviéve and the shop to Colomban, as soon as business 
improved. If that meant having to postpone a marriage which had been decided on three years earlier, he did so from scruple, from a stubborn integrity: he had received the business in a prosperous 
state, and did not wish to pass it on to a son-in-law with fewer customers and worse prospects than when he acquired it. 

Baudu went on talking, introducing Colomban, who came from Rambouillet like Madam Baudu’s father; in fact they were distant cousins. He was an excellent worker and for ten years had been slaving 
away in the shop and had really earned his promotions! Besides, he wasn’t just anybody, his father was that old reveller Colomban, a veterinary surgeon known throughout the Seine-et-Oise, an artist 
in his own line but so fond of food that there was nothing he wouldn't eat. 

‘Thank God!’ said the draper in conclusion. ‘Even if his father does drink and chase skirts, the boy has been able to learn the value of money here.’ 

While he was talking Denise was studying Colomban and Genevieve. They were sitting close to each other but remained very quiet, without a blush or a smile. Since his first day in the shop the young 
man had been counting on this marriage. He had passed through all the different stages, junior assistant, salaried salesman, etc., and had finally been admitted to the confidences and pleasures of the 
family; and he had gone through it all patiently, like an automaton, looking on Genevieve as an excellent and honest business deal. The certainty that she would be his prevented him from desiring her. 
And the girl, too, had grown accustomed to loving him; but she loved him with all the seriousness of her reserved nature, and with a deep passion of which, in the dull, regular, everyday life she led, 
she was quite unaware. 

‘When people like each other, and when it's possible...’ Denise felt obliged to say with a smile, in order to seem pleasant. 

‘Yes, it always ends up like that,’ declared Colomban, who had not yet said a word but was slowly munching. 

Genevieve, after giving him a long look, said in her turn: 

‘When people get on together, the rest comes naturally.’ 

Their fondness for each other had grown up in this ground-floor shop in old Paris. It was like a flower in a cellar. For ten years she had known no one but him, had spent her days beside him, behind 
the same piles of cloth, in the gloomy depths of the shop; and, morning and evening, they had found themselves elbow to elbow in the cramped dining-room, as chilly as a well. They could not have 
been more hidden, more lost, in the depths of the country beneath the leaves. But a doubt, a jealous fear, was to make the girl discover that, from emptiness of heart and boredom of mind, she had 
given herself for ever in the midst of those conniving shadows. 

However, Denise, thinking that she could see a dawning anxiety in the look Genevieve had given Colomban, good-naturedly replied: 

‘Nonsense! When people love each other, they always get on together.’ 

But Baudu was keeping a sharp eye on the table. He had distributed slivers of Brie, and to welcome his relatives he ordered a second dessert, a pot of gooseberry preserves, a liberality which seemed 
to surprise Colomban. Pépé, who had been very good until then, behaved badly at the sight of the preserves. Jean, whose interest had been aroused by the conversation about marriage, was staring 
at his cousin Geneviéve, whom he thought too weak and pale, comparing her in his mind to a little white rabbit, with black ears and pink eyes. 

‘That's enough chat, we must make room for the others!’ the draper concluded, giving the signal to leave the table. ‘Just because we've given ourselves a treat is no reason for wanting too much of it.’ 
Madam Baudu, the other male assistant, and the girl came and took their places at the table. Denise, left alone again, sat near the door, waiting for her uncle to take her to see Vingard. Pepe was 
playing at her feet, while Jean had taken up his observation post on the doorstep again. She sat there for nearly an hour, watching what was going on around her. Now and again a few customers 
came in: one lady appeared, then two others. The shop retained its musty smell, its half-light, in which the old-fashioned way of business, good-natured and simple, seemed to be weeping at its neglect. 
But what fascinated Denise was the Ladies’ Paradise on the other side of the street, for she could see the shop-windows through the open door. The sky was still overcast but the mildness brought by 
rain was warming the air in spite of the season; and in the clear light, dusted with sunshine, the great shop was coming to life, and business was in full swing. 
Denise felt that she was watching a machine working at high pressure; its dynamism seemed to reach to the display windows themselves. They were no longer the cold windows she had seen in the 
morning; now they seemed to be warm and vibrating with the activity within. A crowd was looking at them, groups of women were crushing each other in front of them, a real mob, made brutal by 
covetousness. And these passions in the street were giving life to the materials: the laces shivered, then drooped again, concealing the depths of the shop with an exciting air of mystery; even the 


lengths of cloth, thick and square, were breathing, exuding a tempting odour, while the overcoats were throwing back their shoulders still more on the dummies that were acquiring souls, and the huge 
velvet coat was billowing out, supple and warm, as if on shoulders of flesh and blood, with a heaving breast and quivering hips. But the furnace-like heat with which the shop was ablaze came above 
all from the selling, from the bustle at the counters that could be felt behind the walls. There was the continuous roar of the machine at work, of customers crowding into the departments, dazzled by 
the merchandise, then propelled towards the cash-desk. And it was all regulated and organized with the remorselessness of a machine: the vast horde of women were as if caught in the wheels of an 
inevitable force. 

Since the morning Denise had felt herself being tempted. She was bewildered and attracted by this shop that looked so vast to her, and in which she saw more people in an hour than she had seen at 
Cornaille’s in six months; and in her desire to enter it there was a vague fear that completed her seduction. At the same time her uncle’s shop made her ill at ease. She felt an irrational disdain, an 
instinctive repugnance for this icy little place where the old-fashioned methods of business still prevailed. All her sensations, her anxious entry, her relations’ sour welcome, the depressing lunch in the 
dungeon-like darkness, her long wait in the sleepy solitude of the old house doomed to decay — all this was combining to form a veiled protest, a passionate desire for life and light. And, in spite of her 
kind heart, her eyes kept turning back to the Ladies’ Paradise, as if the salesgirl in her felt the need to go and warm herself before the blaze of this huge sale. 

She let slip a remark: 

‘They've got plenty of customers over there, at any rate!’ 

But she regretted her words when she noticed the Baudus nearby. Madam Baudu, who had finished her lunch, was standing up, white as a sheet, her white eyes fixed on the monster; and, resigned 
though she was, she could not see it, could not catch sight of it on the other side of the street, without dumb despair filling her eyes with tears. As for Geneviéve, she was anxiously watching Colomban, 
who, not thinking that he was being observed, stood in rapture, looking at the girls selling coats, whose department was visible through the mezzanine windows. Baudu, his face contorted with rage, 
contented himself by saying: 

‘All that glisters is not gold. You just wait!’ 

The thought of his family was evidently holding back the flood of resentment which was rising in his throat. A sense of pride prevented him from giving vent to his feelings so soon in front of the children, 
who had only arrived that morning. In the end, the draper made an effort, and turned round in order to tear himself away from the sight of the selling going on opposite. 

‘Well,’ he went on, ‘let's go and see Vingard. Jobs are soon snatched up; tomorrow it may be too late.’ 

But before going out he told the second assistant to go to the station to fetch Denise’s trunk. For her part Madam Baudu, to whom the girl had entrusted Pépé, decided that she would take advantage 
of a free moment by going over to see Madam Gras in the Rue des Orties to arrange about the child. Jean promised his sister that he would not leave the shop. 

‘It'll only take a couple of minutes,’ Baudu explained as he walked down the Rue Gaillon with his niece. ‘Vingard specializes in silks, and he’s still doing a fair trade. Oh, he has his difficulties, like 
everyone else but he’s artful and makes ends meet by being as stingy as he can. But | think he wants to retire, because of his rheumatism.’ 

The shop was in the Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs, near the Passage Choiseul. It was clean and light, well fitted out in the modern style but small and poorly stocked. Baudu and Denise found Vingard 
deep in conference with two gentlemen. 

‘Never mind us,’ the draper called out. ‘We're not in a hurry, we'll wait.’ 

And, going tactfully back towards the door, he whispered in the girl's ear: 

‘The thin one’s at the Paradise, assistant buyer in the silk department, and the fat one’s a manufacturer from Lyons.’ 

Denise gathered that Vingard was talking up his shop to Robineau, the assistant from the Ladies’ Paradise. He was giving his word of honour in a frank, open way, with the facility of a man who could 
take any number of oaths without any trouble. According to him, the shop was a gold-mine; and, resplendent as he was with good health, he broke off to whine and complain about the infernal pains 
which were forcing him to give up making his fortune. But Robineau, highly strung and anxious, interrupted him impatiently: he knew about the crisis the trade was going through, and named a shop 
specializing in silks which had already been ruined by the proximity of the Paradise. Vingard, extremely angry, raised his voice. 

‘No wonder! That old chump Vabre was bound to come a cropper. His wife spent everything he earned ... Besides, we’re more than five hundred yards away, whereas Vabre was right next door to it.’ 
Gaujean, the silk manufacturer, chimed in. Once more their voices were lowered. Gaujean was accusing the big stores of ruining the French textile industry; three or four of them were dictating to it, 
completely ruling the market; and he insinuated that the only way to resist them was to encourage small businesses, especially those which specialized, for the future belonged to them. For this reason 
he was offering Robineau plenty of credit. 

‘Look how the Paradise has treated you!’ he repeated. ‘They take no account of services rendered, they’re just machines for exploiting people ... They promised you the job of buyer ages ago, and 
then Bouthemont, who was an outsider and had no right to it, got it straight away.’ 

Robineau was still smarting from this injustice. All the same, he was hesitating about setting up in business himself, explaining that the money was not his; his wife had inherited sixty thousand francs, 
and he was full of scruples about this sum, saying that he would rather cut both his hands off on the spot than risk the money in bad business. 

‘No. | haven’t made up my mind,’ he concluded at last. ‘Give me time to think it over; we'll discuss it again.’ 

‘As you like,’ said Vingard, hiding his disappointment with a smile. ‘It’s not in my interest to sell. You know, if it wasn’t for my rheumatism...’ 

And returning to the middle of the shop he asked: 

‘What can | do for you, Sir Baudu?’ 

The draper, who had been listening with one ear, introduced Denise, told Vingard as much as he thought necessary of her story, and said that she had been working in the provinces for two years. 
‘And as | hear that you’re looking for a good salesgirl...’ 

Vingard pretended to be terribly sorry. ‘Oh! What bad luck! | have indeed been looking for a salesgirl all week. But I’ve just engaged one, less than two hours ago.’ 

A silence ensued. Denise seemed totally dismayed. Then Robineau who was looking at her with interest, no doubt touched by her poor appearance, volunteered some information. ‘I know they want 
someone at our place in the ladies-wear department.’ 

Baudu could not suppress a heartfelt exclamation: ‘At your place! My goodness — no!’ 

Then he stopped, embarrassed. Denise had turned very red; she would never dare to enter that huge shop! And yet the idea of being there filled her with pride. 

‘Why not?’ asked Robineau, surprised. ‘It would be a good opening for her ... I'd advise her to go and see Madam Aurélie, the buyer, tomorrow morning. The worst that can happen is that they won't 
take her.’ 

The draper, in order to hide his inner revulsion, began to chatter vaguely: he knew Madam Aurélie or at any rate her husband Lhomme the cashier, a fat man who had had his right arm cut off by an 
omnibus. Then suddenly coming back to Denise, he said: ‘In any case, it’s her affair, not mine ... she’s quite free...’ 

And he went out, after saying goodbye to Gaujean and Robineau. Vingard accompanied him to the door, saying once more how sorry he was. The girl had remained in the middle of the shop, intimidated, 
anxious to get more information from Robineau. But she did not dare, and said goodbye in her turn, adding simply: 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

On the way back Baudu did not speak to his niece. He walked fast, forcing her to run, as if carried away by his thoughts. In the Rue de la Michodiére he was about to go into his shop when a neighbouring 
shopkeeper, standing at his door, beckoned him over. Denise stopped to wait for him. 

‘What is it, Bourras, old chap?’ asked the draper. 

Bourras was a tall old man with the head of a prophet, long-haired and bearded, and with piercing eyes under great bushy eyebrows. He sold walking-sticks and umbrellas, did repairs, and even carved 
handles, a skill which had earned him quite a reputation as an artist. Denise glanced at the shop-windows, where the umbrellas and walking-sticks were arranged in straight lines. But when she looked 
up she was astonished at the appearance of the house: it was a hovel squashed between the Ladies’ Paradise and a large Louis XIV mansion; its two low storeys were collapsing at the bottom of the 
narrow crevice where it had somehow sprung up. Without supports on each side it would have fallen down; the roof slates were crooked and rotten, and the two-windowed facade was scarred with 
cracks which ran down in long rusty lines over the worm-eaten signboard. 

‘You know, he’s written to my landlord about buying the house,’ said Bourras, looking at the draper intently with his blazing eyes. 

Baudu became even paler, and bent his shoulders. There was a silence, during which the two men looked at each other very seriously. 

‘You must be prepared for everything,’ Baudu murmured finally. 

At that the old man flew into a rage, shaking his hair and his flowing beard. 

‘Let him buy the house, he'll pay four times its value for it! But | swear that as long as I’m alive he won't have a single stone of it. My lease has twelve years to run ... We'll see, we'll see!’ 

It was a declaration of war. Bourras turned towards the Ladies’ Paradise that neither of them had named. Baudu shook his head in silence, then crossed the street to his shop, his legs giving way, 
repeating only: 

‘Oh! God! ... Oh! God!’ 

Denise, who had been listening, followed her uncle. Madam Baudu had just come back with Pépé, and she said at once that Madam Gras would take the child whenever they wanted. But Jean had 
just disappeared that made his sister anxious. When he returned, his face flushed, talking excitedly about the boulevard, she looked at him in such a sad way that it made him blush. Their trunk had 
arrived and it was agreed that they would sleep in the attic. 

‘By the way, how did you get on at Vingard’s?’ asked Madam Baudu. 

The draper told her about his fruitless errand, adding that they had been told about a job for Denise; and, pointing towards the Ladies’ Paradise in a gesture of contempt, he cried out: 

‘There — in there!’ 

The whole family felt hurt at the idea. In the evening, the first meal was at five o’clock. Denise and the two children took their places again with Baudu, Geneviéve, and Colomban. The small dining- 
room was lit by a gas jet, and the smell of food was stifling. They ate in silence but during the dessert Madam Baudu, who was restless, left the shop to come and sit down behind her niece. And then 
the storm which had been brewing all moming broke, and they all relieved their feelings by abusing the monster. 

‘It's your business, you're free to do what you want ...,’ repeated Baudu. ‘We don’t want to influence you ... But the sort of place itis ...!’ 

In broken sentences he told her the story of Octave Mouret. Wonderful luck! A lad from the Midi who had turned up in Paris possessing all the attractive audacity of an adventurer; and, from the day he 
arrived, there had been nothing but affairs with women, an endless exploiting of women, a scandal which was still the talk of the neighbourhood, when he had been caught in the act; then his sudden 
and inexplicable conquest of Madam Hédouin that had brought him the Ladies’ Paradise. 

‘Poor Caroline!’ interrupted Madam Baudu. ‘We were distantly related. Ah! If she had lived things would have been different. She wouldn't have let them ruin us like this ... And he’s the one who killed 
her. Yes, on his building site! One morning, when she was looking at the works, she fell into a hole. Three days later she died. A fine, healthy woman, who had never had a day’s illness in her life! 
There’s some of her blood under the foundations of that shop!’ 

With her pale, trembling hand she pointed through the walls towards the great shop. Denise, who was listening as one listens to a fairy-tale, shivered slightly. The fear which had mingled with the 
temptation she had felt since the morning came perhaps from the blood of that woman that she fancied she could see in the red cement of the basement. 

‘It seems as if it brings him luck,’ added Madam Baudu without naming Mouret. 

But the draper shrugged his shoulders, contemptuous of these old wives’ tales. He resumed his story, explaining the situation from the commercial point of view. The Ladies’ Paradise had been founded 
in 1822 by the Deleuze brothers. When the eldest died, his daughter Caroline had married the son of a linen manufacturer, Charles Hédouin; and later on, having become a widow, she had married 
this man Mouret. He had thus acquired a half-share in the shop. Three months after their marriage, her uncle Deleuze had died childless; so that, when Caroline had met her death, Mouret had become 
sole heir, sole proprietor of the Paradise. Nothing but luck! 

‘A man with ideas but muddle-headed — he'll turn the whole neighbourhood upside-down if he’s allowed to!’ Baudu went on. ‘I think that Caroline, who was a bit romantic too, must have been taken in 
by the gentleman’s grand schemes ... In short, he persuaded her to buy the house on the left, then the house on the right; and he himself, when he was left on his own, bought two others; so that the 
shop has gone on growing and growing, to such an extent that it threatens to swallow us all up!’ 

His words were addressed to Denise but he was really talking to himself, brooding obsessively over Mouret’s story, in an attempt to justify himself. At home he was forever irascible and violent, his fists 
always clenched. Madam Baudu sat motionless on her chair, no longer taking part in the conversation; Geneviéve and Colomban, their eyes lowered, were absent-mindedly collecting and eating 
crumbs. It was so hot and stuffy in the small room that Pepe had fallen asleep on the table, and even Jean's eyes were closing. 


‘You wait!’ Baudu went on, suddenly filled with rage. ‘Those swindlers will break their necks! Mouret's going through a difficult time, | know he is. He’s had to put all his profits into his mad obsession 
with expansion and advertising. What's more, in order to raise money, he’s taken it into his head to persuade most of his staff to invest their savings in his business. So he hasn't got a penny now, and 
unless a miracle happens, unless he manages to triple his sales, as he hopes, there'll be a tremendous crash! Ah! I’m not spiteful but when that day comes !'ll light up my shop-front, believe me!’ 

He went on in a revengeful voice. One would have thought that only the fall of the Paradise could restore the slighted honour of the trade. Had anyone ever seen such a thing? A draper’s shop which 
sold everything! Just a big bazaar! And a fine staff too: a lot of dandies who pushed things about like porters at a railway station, who treated the goods and the customers like parcels, dropping their 
employer or being dropped by him at a moment's notice. No affection, no manners, no art! And suddenly he cited Colomban as an example of a good tradesman: of course, he, Colomban, brought up 
in the old school, knew the slow, sure way one learned the real subtleties, the real tricks of the trade. The art was not to sell a lot but to sell at a high price. And Colomban could say, too, how he had 
been treated, how he had become a member of the family, nursed when he was ill, his things laundered and mended, looked after paternally — loved, in fact! 

‘Of course!’ Colomban repeated after every statement shouted out by his employer. 

‘You're the last, my boy,’ declared Baudu with emotion. ‘After you there'll be none left ... You’re my only consolation; if that mad scrambling over there is what they call business nowadays, | give up; 
I'd rather clear out.’ 

Geneviéve, her head on one side, as if her thick black hair was too heavy for her pale forehead, was watching the smiling shop assistant; and in her look there was a suspicion, a desire to see if 
Colomban would not blush at all this praise. But, as if he was used to the old tradesman’s act, he maintained his quiet manner, his bland air, and the wily pucker on his lips. 

However, Baudu went on, louder than ever, accusing the bazaar opposite, those savages who were massacring each other in their struggle for existence, destroying all family ties in the process. He 
quoted as an example their neighbours in the country, the Lhommes, mother, father, and son, all three now employed in that infernal shop, people with no home life, always out, only eating at home on 
Sundays, nothing but a hotel and restaurant life! To be sure, his own dining-room was not large, and it could have done with a bit more light and air; but at least he had lived his life there, surrounded 
by the love of his family. As he spoke his eyes travelled round the little room; and he began to tremble at the idea that he refused to acknowledge, that the savages might one day, if they succeeded in 
killing his business, dislodge him from this niche where, with his wife and daughter by his side, he felt so comfortable. In spite of the assurance with which he foretold the final crash, in his heart he was 
terrified; he really did feel that the neighbourhood was being gradually overrun and devoured. 

‘| don’t want to put you off,’ he resumed, trying to be calm. ‘If it's in your interest to get a job there, I'll be the first to say: “Go.” 

‘I'm sure you will, Uncle, murmured Denise, bewildered; all this emotion made her want more and more to be at the Ladies’ Paradise. 

He had put his elbows on the table, and was staring at her so hard that she felt quite uncomfortable. 

‘Look, you’ve been in the trade, do you think it’s right that a simple draper’s shop should start selling everything under the sun? In the old days, when trade was trade, drapery meant materials, and 
nothing else. Nowadays their only aim is to expand their business at the expense of their neighbours and to eat everything up ... That’s what the neighbourhood’s complaining about, the little shops 
are beginning to suffer terribly. That man Mouret is ruining them ... Bédoré and his sister, who keep the hosiery shop in the Rue Gaillon, have already lost half their customers. At Miss Tatin’s, the 
lingerie shop in the Passage Choiseul, they've been forced to lower their prices in order to compete. And the effect of this scourge, this plague, is felt as far as the Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs, 
where | venture to say that the Vanpouille brothers, the furriers, can’t hold out. Drapers who sell furs, it’s absurd! Another of Mouret’s ideas!’ 

‘And the gloves,’ said Madam Baudu, ‘isn't it incredible? He’s had the nerve to create a glove department! Yesterday, as | was going along the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, Quinette was standing at his 
door looking so depressed that | didn’t dare ask him if business was good.’ 

‘And umbrellas, Baudu went on. ‘That beats everything! Bourras is convinced that Mouret simply wants to ruin him; after all, what sense does it make to have umbrellas and materials together? But 
Bourras is tough, he won't let himself be killed off. We'll have a good laugh one of these days.’ 

He talked about other shopkeepers, and reviewed the whole neighbourhood. Now and again he let slip a confession: if Vingard was trying to sell they might as well all pack up, for Vingard was like the 
rats that leave sinking ships. Then he would immediately contradict himself; he would dream of an alliance, a league of little retailers to stand up to the colossus. He hesitated a moment before talking 
about himself, his hands shaking and his mouth twitching nervously. Finally, he took the plunge. 

‘As for me, so far | haven’t had much to complain about. Of course he’s done me some harm, the scoundrel! But up till now he’s only kept cloth for women, light cloth for dresses, and heavier cloth for 
coats. People still come to me for men’s things, velvets for shooting outfits, liveries, not to mention flannels and duffels; | challenge him to offer such a wide assortment of those! But he still tries to get 
at me, he thinks he really annoys me because he’s put his drapery department directly opposite. You've seen his display, haven’t you? He always puts his most beautiful dresses there, set in a 
framework of various cloths, a real circus parade to catch the girls ... | swear I'd be ashamed to use such means. The Vieil Elbeuf has been famous for nearly a hundred years, and it doesn’t need 
confidence tricks like that at its door. As long as | live, the shop will stay the same as it was when | took it over, with its four sample pieces of cloth on the right and the left, and nothing else!’ 

The whole family was becoming affected. After a silence, Geneviéve ventured to say something: 

‘Our customers like us, Papa. We must hope that ... Madam Desforges and Madam de Boves were here again today, and I’m expecting Madam Marty to look at some flannel.’ 

‘And yesterday | took an order from Madam Bourdelais,’ declared Colomban. ‘Though she did mention an English tweed priced fifty centimes cheaper opposite, and the same as ours, it seems.’ 

‘And to think,’ murmured Madam Baudu in her tired voice, ‘that we knew that shop when it was no bigger than a pocket handkerchief! Yes, really, my dear Denise, when the Deleuzes founded it, it only 
had one window in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, just like a cupboard, in which there was barely room for a couple of pieces of chintz and three pieces of calico. You couldn't turn round in the shop, 
it was so small ... At that time the Vieil Elbeuf that had been here for over sixty years, was already just as you see it today ... Ah! it’s all changed, greatly changed!’ 

She shook her head, her few words telling the story of her life. Born at the Vieil Elbeuf, she loved it even down to its damp stones, she lived only for it and because of it; in bygone days she had been 
full of pride for this shop that had been the largest, the most thriving business in the neighbourhood but she had had the continual pain of seeing the rival shop gradually growing, at first disdained, then 
equal in importance, then surpassing it and threatening it. For her it was an open wound; she was slowly dying of the Vieil Elbeufs humiliation, still living, like the shop, on the strength of its momentum 
but knowing that its death throes would be hers too, and that she would never survive its final closure. 

Silence reigned. Baudu was beating a tattoo with his fingertips on the oilcloth. He felt weary, almost sorry at having relieved his feelings once more in this way. In fact, the whole family, their eyes 
vacant, felt the effects of his despondency, and could not help turning over in their minds the bitter events of their history. Luck had never smiled on them. The children had been reared, fortune was 
on the way, when suddenly competition had brought ruin. There was also the house at Rambouillet, the country house to which the draper had been dreaming of retiring for the last ten years; a bargain 
he called it, an old shack he was obliged continually to repair that he had reluctantly decided to let to people who never paid the rent. His last profits were being spent on it - the only vice he had ever 
had in his honest, upright career, obstinately attached to the old ways. 

‘Now then,’ he suddenly declared, ‘we must make room for the others ... That's enough useless talk!’ 

They all seemed to wake up. The gas jet was hissing in the dead, stifling air of the little room. Everyone jumped up, breaking the gloomy silence. Pépé, however, was sleeping so soundly that they laid 
him down on some pieces of thick flannel. Jean, yawning, had already gone back to the front door. 

‘In short, you do what you like,’ Baudu repeated once more to his niece. ‘We're just telling you the facts, that’s all. But it’s your business.’ 

He looked at her intently, waiting for a decisive answer. Denise, instead of being tumed against the Ladies’ Paradise by these stories, was more fascinated by it than ever, and kept her air of calmness 
and sweetness, under which there lay an obstinate Norman will. She was content to reply: ‘We'll see, Uncle.’ 

And she talked of going to bed early with the children, for they were all three very tired. But it was only just striking six, so she decided to stay in the shop a few moments longer. Night had fallen, and 
she found the street quite dark, soaked with fine, dense rain which had been falling since sunset. A surprise greeted her: a few moments had sufficed for the roadway to become filled with pebbles, for 
the gutters to be running with dirty water and the pavements to be covered in thick, sticky mud; and through the driving rain she could see nothing but a confused stream of umbrellas, jostling each 
other, swelling out like great gloomy wings in the darkness. She drew back at first, struck by the cold, feeling even more depressed because of the badly lit shop that had a particularly dismal appearance 
at this time of night. A damp breeze, the breath of the old neighbourhood, came in from the street; it seemed as if the water streaming from the umbrellas was running right up to the counters and the 
pavement, with its mud and puddles, was coming into the old shop’s ground floor, white with saltpetre rot, giving it a final coat of mildew. It was a vision of old Paris, soaked through, and it made her 
shiver, surprised and dismayed to find the great city so cold and ugly. 

But on the other side of the road the deep rows of gas bumers at the Ladies’ Paradise were being lit. She drew nearer, once more attracted and, as it were, warmed by this source of blazing light. The 
machine was still humming, still active, letting off steam in a final roar, while the salesmen were folding up the materials and the cashiers counting their takings. Through windows dimmed with 
condensation she could make out a vague profusion of lights, the confused interior of a factory. Behind the curtain of rain this vision, distant and blurred, seemed like some giant stokehold, in which the 
black shadows of the stokers could be seen moving against the red fire of the furnaces. The window displays had become indistinct also, and nothing could now be seen opposite but the snowy lace, 
the white of which was heightened by the frosted glass globes of a row of gas jets. Against this chapel-like background, the coats were bursting with energy; the great velvet overcoat trimmed with 
silver fox suggested the curved outline of a headless woman, running through the downpour to some festivity in the mysterious Parisian night. 

Denise, yielding to temptation, had come as far as the door without noticing the raindrops falling on her. At this time of night, the Ladies’ Paradise, with its furnace-like glare, seduced her completely. In 
the great metropolis, dark and silent under the rain, in this Paris of which she knew nothing, it was burning like a beacon, it alone seemed to be the light and life of the city. She dreamed of her future 
there, working hard to bring up the children, and of other things too, she knew not what, far-off things which made her tremble with desire and fear. The thought of the dead woman under the foundations 
came back to her and she felt afraid; she thought she saw the lights bleeding; then the whiteness of the lace soothed her, a feeling of hope sprang up in her heart, a real certainty of joy, while the soft 
rain, blowing on her, cooled her hands, and calmed her after the excitement of her journey. 

‘That's Bourras,’ said a voice behind her. 

She leaned forward and caught sight of Bourras, standing motionless at the end of the street in front of the window in which, that morning, she had noticed a whole ingenious display of umbrellas and 
walking-sticks. The tall old man had slipped out in the dark to feast his eyes on this triumphal display; his expression was heart-rending and he did not even notice the rain beating on his bare head, 
making his white hair drip. ‘He’s stupid,’ the voice remarked, ‘he'll catch his death of cold.’ 

Then, turning round, Denise found the Baudus behind her again. In spite of themselves, like Bourras whom they thought so stupid, they always came back there in the end, to this scene which was 
breaking their hearts. They had a passion for suffering. Genevieve, very pale, had noticed that Colomban was watching the shadows of the salesgirls passing by the windows on the mezzanine floor; 
and, while Baudu was choking with suppressed rancour, Madam Baudu’s eyes had silently filled with tears. ‘You're going to go there tomorrow, aren't you?’ the draper asked, tormented with uncertainty 
but sensing that his niece had been conquered like the rest. She hesitated, then said gently: ‘Yes, Uncle, unless it pains you too much.’ 


097 
The next day, at half-past seven, Denise was standing outside the Ladies’ Paradise. She wanted to call there before taking Jean to his employer, who lived a long way off, at the top of the Suburb du 
Temple. But being used to early rising, she had been in too much of a hurry to get up: the shop assistants were only just arriving and, filled with shyness and the fear of looking ridiculous, she turned 
away to walk up and down the Place Gaillon for a moment. A cold wind was blowing and had already dried the pavement. From every street, lit by the pale early morning light under an ashen sky, shop 
assistants were busily emerging, their overcoat collars turned up, and their hands in their pockets, caught unawares by this first nip of winter. Most of them hurried along alone and disappeared into the 
depths of the shop without addressing a word or even a glance to their colleagues striding along around them; others were walking in twos or threes, talking fast, taking up the whole of the pavement; 
and all, with an identical gesture, threw their cigarette or cigar into the gutter before entering. Denise noticed that several of these gentlemen stared at her as they passed. This increased her timidity; 
she felt quite unable to follow them, and resolved to wait until the procession had ended before going in herself, blushing at the idea of being jostled in the doorway in the midst of all those men. But 
the procession continued, and in order to escape their glances she walked slowly round the square. When she came back she found a tall young man, pale and ungainly, planted in front of the Ladies’ 
Paradise; he too appeared to have been waiting there for some time. ‘Excuse me, miss,’ he asked her finally with a stammer, ‘are you one of the salesgirls?” 
She was so overcome at being spoken to by this unknown young man that at first she did not reply. ‘Because, you see,’ he went on, getting more embarrassed, ‘I thought | might see if they wouldn't 
take me on, and you might be able to give me some information.’ 
He was just as shy as she was, and had dared to speak to her because he sensed that she was trembling like himself. ‘I'd be happy to, sir,’ she replied at last, ‘but I'm no better off than you are. I’ve 
come to apply for a job too. 
‘Oh, | see,’ he said, quite disconcerted. 
And they blushed deeply, faced with their common shyness for an instant, touched by the similarity of their positions, yet not daring to wish each other good luck out loud. Then, as they said nothing 
further, and were feeling more and more uncomfortable, they separated awkwardly and began to wait again, in separate places, a few steps apart. 


The shop assistants were still going in. Now Denise could hear them joking as they passed close to her, giving her a sideways glance as they went by. She was becoming increasingly embarrassed at 
making an exhibition of herself in this way, and she was on the point of deciding to take half an hour's walk in the neighbourhood when the sight of a young man coming quickly along the Rue Port- 
Mahon made her wait a moment longer. Obviously he must be the head of a department, for all the shop assistants were greeting him. He was tall, with fair skin and a carefully trimmed beard; and his 
eyes, the colour of old gold, and as soft as velvet, fell on her for a moment as he crossed the square. He was already going into the shop, indifferent, while she stood motionless, deeply disturbed by 
his glance, filled with a strange emotion in which there was more uneasiness than pleasure. She began to feel really afraid, and started to walk slowly down the Rue Gaillon, then down the Rue Saint- 
Roch, waiting for her courage to come back. 

It was not just the head of a department, it was Octave Mouret himself. He had not slept that night, for on leaving a party ata stockbroker’s he had gone to have supper with a friend and with two women 
whom he had picked up backstage in a small theatre. His buttoned-up overcoat hid his evening dress and his white tie. He quickly ran upstairs, washed his face, and changed; and by the time he sat 
down at his desk in his office on the ground floor he was quite ready for work, eyes bright, skin fresh, just as if he had had ten hours’ sleep. The vast office, furnished in old oak and hung with green 
rep, had as its only ornament a portrait of Madam Hédouin, who was still the talk of the neighbourhood. Since her death Octave remembered her with affection, and he was grateful to her memory for 
the fortune she had showered on him when she married him. And so, before setting about signing the bills which had been placed on his blotter, he gave the portrait the smile of a happy man. After all, 
when his escapades as a young widower were over, when he left the bedchambers where he was led astray by the need for pleasure, didn’t he always come back to work in her presence? 

There was a knock at the door and, without waiting, a young man entered, a tall, skinny fellow, with thin lips and a pointed nose, very gentlemanly in his appearance, with sleek hair in which strands of 
grey were already beginning to show. Mouret looked up; then, continuing to sign his papers, he said: 

‘Did you sleep well, Bourdoncle?’ 

‘Very well, thank you,’ replied the young man, who was strutting about the room, quite at home. 

Bourdoncle, the son of a poor farmer from near Limoges, had started at the Ladies’ Paradise at the same time as Mouret, when the shop had been at the corner of the Place Gaillon. Very intelligent 
and energetic, it had seemed then as if he would easily outdo his friend, who was less serious-minded, distracted in many ways, who seemed thoughtless, and had disquieting affairs with women; but 
he did not have the touch of genius possessed by the ardent Provengal, nor his daring, nor his winning charm. Indeed, with the instinct of a prudent man, he had bowed to him submissively, and had 
done so without a struggle from the very beginning. When Mouret had advised his assistants to invest their money in the shop, Bourdoncle had been one of the first to respond, even entrusting an 
unexpected legacy from an aunt to him; and little by little, after working his way up through the ranks, salesman, assistant buyer in the silk department, then buyer, he had become one of the chief's 
lieutenants, the one he liked best and listened to the most, one of the six men who had money invested in the shop and helped Mouret to run it, forming something like a council of ministers under an 
absolute monarch. Each of them looked after a province. Bourdoncle was in charge of overall supervision. 

‘What about you?’ he resumed familiarly. ‘Did you sleep well?’ When Mouret replied that he hadn’t been to bed he shook his head, murmuring: 

‘Doesn't do your health any good.’ 

‘Why not?’ said the other gaily. ‘I’m not as tired as you, old chap. Your eyes are puffy from too much sleep; your good habits are making you dull ... Have some fun, it'll liven you up a bit!’ 

They always had the same friendly argument. In the past, Bourdoncle had beaten his mistresses because, so he said, they prevented him from sleeping. Now he professed to hate women, no doubt 
having chance affairs which he did not talk about, so unimportant was the place they had in his life, and contenting himself in the shop with exploiting the customers, feeling the utmost contempt for 
their frivolity that led them to ruin themselves for ridiculous clothes. Mouret, on the contrary, affected to go into raptures over women; he was entranced and affectionate in their presence, and was 
always being carried away by new love-affairs; and his amorous adventures were a kind of advertisement for his business: it seemed as if he enveloped all the women in the same caress, the better to 
bewilder them and hold them at his mercy. 

‘| saw Madam Desforges last night,’ he resumed. ‘She was enchanting at the ball.’ 

‘But you didn’t have supper with her afterwards, did you?’ asked his colleague. 

Mouret protested. 

‘What an idea! She’s very respectable, my dear fellow ... No, | had supper with Heloise, the little girl from the Folies ... She’s a silly little thing but so amusing!’ 

He took another bundle of bills and went on signing them. Bourdoncle was still strutting about. He walked over and took a look through the high window-panes at the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, then 
came back saying: 

‘You know, they'll have their revenge.’ 

‘Who will?’ asked Mouret, who was not listening. 

‘The women, of course.’ 

At that Mouret became even more expansive, allowing his fundamental brutality to show through his air of sensual adoration. With a shrug of his shoulders he seemed to declare that he would throw 
them all away like empty sacks on the day when they had finished helping him to make his fortune. Bourdoncle, in his cold way, obstinately repeated: 

‘They'll have their revenge. There'll be one who'll avenge the others, there’s sure to be.’ 

‘Don't you worry!’ cried Mouret, exaggerating his Provencal accent. ‘That one’s not yet born, my boy. And if she does come, you know...’ 

He had raised his penholder, brandishing it and pointing it in the air as if he wished to stab some invisible heart with a knife. His colleague started pacing up and down again, giving in as usual to the 
superiority of his chief, whose genius, flawed though it was, nevertheless disconcerted him. He who was so clearheaded, so logical and passionless, incapable of slipping, could still understand the 
feminine side of success, Paris yielding in a kiss to the boldest man. 

Silence reigned. Nothing could be heard but Mouret’s pen. Then, in reply to his brief questions, Bourdoncle gave him information about the big sale of winter fancy goods which was to take place the 
following Monday. It was a very important affair; the shop was gambling its fortune on it, for the rumours going round the neighbourhood had some foundation: Mouret was throwing himself into 
speculation like a poet, with such ostentation, such a need for the colossal, that it looked as though everything would crumble beneath him. It was quite a new style of doing business, a type of 
commercial imagination which had worried Madam Hédouin in the past, and which still sometimes dismayed those concerned, in spite of some initial success. The governor was blamed behind his 
back for going too fast; he was accused of having dangerously increased the size of the shop without being able to count on a sufficient increase in customers; above all, people were afraid when they 
saw him gamble all the money in the till on a single venture, loading the counters with a pile of goods without keeping a penny in reserve. Thus, for the forthcoming sale, after the payment of considerable 
sums to the builders, the entire capital was tied up: once more it was a case of victory or death. And in the midst of all this anxiety he kept up his triumphant gaiety, his certainty of gaining millions, like 
a man who, worshipped by women, cannot be betrayed by them. When Bourdoncle ventured to express fears about the undue development of departments whose turnover was still unsatisfactory, 
Mouret gave a splendid, confident laugh, exclaiming: 

‘Don't worry, old chap, the shop’s too small!’ 

His colleague seemed flabbergasted, seized with fear which he no longer tried to hide. The shop too small! A draper’s shop with nineteen departments and four hundred and three employees! 

‘Of course,’ Mouret went on, ‘we shall be forced to expand within eighteen months ... I’m seriously thinking of it. Last night Madam Desforges promised to introduce me to someone at her house 
tomorrow ... We'll talk about it when the idea’s ripe.’ 

And having finished signing the bills, he got up, and gave his lieutenant some friendly taps on the shoulder; but the latter couldn’t get over his astonishment. The terror felt by the prudent people around 
him amused Mouret. In one of the outbursts of sudden frankness with which he sometimes overwhelmed his close friends, he declared that basically he was more Jewish than all the Jews in the world: 
he took after his father, a cheery fellow who knew the value of money, whom he resembled both physically and in character; and, if he had got his excitable imagination from his mother, it was, perhaps, 
his most obvious asset, for he was aware of the invincible force of his charm in daring everything. 

‘You know very well that we'll stand by you to the end,’ said Bourdoncle finally. 

Then, before going down into the shop for their usual look round, the two men settled certain other details. They examined a sample copy of a little counterfoil book which Mouret had just invented for 
sales invoices. Having noticed that the larger the commission an assistant received, the faster obsolete goods and junk were snapped up, he had based a new sales method on this observation. In 
future he was going to give his salesmen an interest in the sale of all goods; he would give them a percentage on the smallest bit of material, the smallest article they sold: a system which had caused 
a revolution in the drapery trade by creating among the assistants a struggle for survival from which the employers reaped the benefit. This struggle, moreover, had become his favourite method, a 
principle of organization he constantly applied. He unleashed passions, brought different forces into conflict, let the strong devour the weak, and grew fat on this battle of interests. The sample counterfoil 
book was approved: at the top, on the counterfoil and on the piece to be torn off, the name of the department and the assistant’s number were printed; then, also on both sides, there were columns for 
the measurement, a description of the goods, and the price; the salesman merely signed the bill before handing it to the cashier. In this way, checking was extremely simple: the bills given by the cash- 
desk to the counting-house simply had to be compared with the counterfoils kept by the assistants. Each week the latter would get their percentage and their commission, without any possible error. 
‘We shan’t be robbed so much,’ observed Bourdoncle with satisfaction. ‘That was an excellent idea of yours.’ 

‘And | thought of something else last night,’ Mouret explained. ‘Yes, my dear fellow, last night at that supper ... I'd like to give the counting-house staff a small bonus for every mistake they find in the 
sales counterfoils, when they check them ... You see, we'll be certain then that they won't overlook a single error; they'll be more likely to invent them.’ 

He began to laugh, while his companion looked at him in admiration. This new way of applying the struggle for survival enchanted him; he had a genius for administrative systems, and dreamed of 
organizing the shop in such a way as to exploit other people’s appetites for the complete and quiet satisfaction of his own. He often said that to make people work their hardest, and even get a bit of 
honesty out of them, it was necessary to bring them up against their own needs first. 

‘Well, let's go down,’ Mouret resumed. ‘We must deal with this sale ... The silk arrived yesterday, didn’t it? Bouthemont must be getting it in now.’ 

Bourdoncle followed him. The receiving department was in the basement, on the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin side. There, level with the pavement, was a kind of glazed cage where the lorries discharged 
the goods. They were weighed, then tipped down a steep chute; the oak and ironwork of this shone, polished by the friction of bales and cases. Everything entered through this yawning trap; things 
were being swallowed up all the time, a continual cascade of materials falling with the roar of a river. During big sales especially, the chute would discharge an endless flow into the basement, silks 
from Lyons, woollens from England, linens from Flanders, calicoes from Alsace, prints from Rouen; and sometimes the lorries had to queue up. The parcels, as they flowed down, made a dull sound 
at the bottom of the hole, like a stone thrown into deep water. 

As he was passing, Mouret stopped for a moment in front of the chute. It was in full activity: rows of packing-cases were going down on their own, the men whose hands were pushing them down from 
above being invisible; and they seemed to be rushing along by themselves, streaming like rain from some spring higher up. Then some bales appeared, turning round and round like rolled pebbles. 
Mouret watched without saying a word. But this deluge of goods falling into his shop, this flood releasing thousands of francs a minute, lit a brief light in his limpid eyes. Never before had he been so 
clearly aware of the battle he was engaged in. His task was to launch this deluge of goods all over Paris. He didn’t say a word but went on with his tour of inspection. 

In the grey light which was coming through the broad ventilators a gang of men was receiving consignments, while others were un-nailing packing-cases and opening bales in the presence of the 
managers of the various departments. The depths of this cellar, this basement where cast-iron pillars held up the arches and the bare walls were cemented, were filled with the bustle of a shipyard. 
‘Have you got it all, Bouthemont?’ asked Mouret, going up to a young man with broad shoulders who was checking the contents of a packing-case. 

‘Yes, | think it’s all there,’ he replied. ‘But it will take me all morning to count it.’ 

The department-manager ran his eye over an invoice; he was standing before a large counter on which one of his salesmen was placing the lengths of silk he was taking out of the packing-case one 
by one. Behind them were further rows of counters, also littered with goods which a small army of assistants was examining. There was a general unpacking, an apparent confusion of materials as 
they were examined, turned over, ticketed, in the midst of a buzz of voices. 

Bouthemont, who was becoming a celebrity in the trade, had a round, jolly face, an inky black beard, and fine brown eyes. A native of Montpellier, noisy and fun-loving, he was a poor salesman; but as 
a buyer he had no equal. He had been sent to Paris by his father, who had a draper’s shop in Montpellier, and when the old man thought that his son had learned enough to succeed him in the business, 
he had absolutely refused to go back home. From then on a rivalry had developed between father and son, the former entirely absorbed in his small provincial trade, indignant at seeing a mere assistant 
earning three times as much as he did himself, and the latter joking about the old man’s routine, boasting about his earnings, and turning the shop upside-down every time he went there. Like the other 
department-managers he earned, apart from his three thousand francs fixed salary, a commission on sales. Montpellier, surprised and impressed, gave it out that the Bouthemont boy had, in the 
preceding year, pocketed nearly fifteen thousand francs — and this was only a beginning; people predicted to his exasperated father that this figure would increase even more. 

Meanwhile, Bourdoncle had picked up one of the lengths of silk, and was examining its texture with the attentive air of a man who knows his business. It was a piece of faille with a blue and silver 
selvage, the famous Paris-Paradise with which Mouret hoped to strike a decisive blow. 


‘It really is very good,’ murmured his colleague. 

‘But above all it looks so striking,’ said Bouthemont. ‘Dumonteil is the only one who can make it for us ... On my last trip, when | had my argument with Gaujean, he said he was willing to use a hundred 
looms to make this pattern but he insisted on twenty-five centimes more per metre.’ 

Nearly every month Bouthemont would visit the factories, spending days in Lyons, staying at the best hotels, and with instructions that money was no object when negotiating with manufacturers. 
Moreover, he enjoyed absolute freedom, and bought as he thought fit, providing that each year he increased the turnover of his department by a ratio agreed in advance; and it was, in fact, on this 
increase that his commission was based. In short, his position at the Ladies’ Paradise, like that of all his fellow section-managers, was that of a specialized merchant in a group of different trades, a 
kind of vast city of commerce. 

‘So, it's decided then,’ he went on. ‘We'll price it at five francs sixty ... You know that that scarcely covers the purchase price.’ 

‘Yes, yes, five francs sixty,’ said Mouret briskly, ‘and if | was on my own, I'd sell it at a loss.’ 

The section-manager laughed heartily. 

‘Oh! That would suit me perfectly. It would triple sales, and as my only concern is to get big takings...’ 

But Bourdoncle remained serious and tight-lipped. His commission was based on the total profits, and it was not in his interest to lower the prices. His task as a supervisor consisted precisely in keeping 
an eye on the price tickets to see that Bouthemont did not simply indulge his desire to increase sales, and sell at too small a profit. Besides, he was once more filled with his old misgivings when faced 
with publicity schemes which he did not understand. He ventured to show his distaste by saying: 

‘If we sell at five francs sixty it’s just as if we were selling it at a loss, because our expenses must be deducted, and they're considerable ... Anywhere else they'd sell it at seven francs.’ 

At that Mouret lost his temper. He banged the flat of his hand on the silk, and shouted irritably: 

‘Yes, | know, and that’s just why | want to give it away to our customers ... Really, my dear fellow, you'll never understand women. Can't you see they'll go mad over this silk?’ 

‘No doubt,’ interrupted his associate, obstinately, ‘and the more they buy, the more we'll lose.’ 

‘We'll lose a few centimes on these goods, I'll grant you. But so what? It won't be such a disaster if it enables us to attract all the women here and hold them at our mercy, their heads turned at the sight 
of our piles of goods, emptying their purses without counting! The main thing, my dear fellow, is to excite their interest, and for that you must have an article that delights them — which causes a 
sensation. After that you can sell the other goods at prices as high as anywhere else, and they'll still think yours are the cheapest. For example, our Cuir-d’Or, that taffeta at seven francs fifty that is on 
sale everywhere at that price, will seem an extraordinary bargain, and will be sufficient to make up for the loss on the Paris-. You'll see, you'll see.’ 

He was becoming quite eloquent. 

‘Don't you understand? | want the Paris-Paradise to revolutionize the market in a week. It’s our master-stroke, it's what’s going to save us and make our name. People won't talk about anything else, 
the blue and silver selvage will be known from one end of France to the other ... And you'll hear the groan of fury from our competitors. The small traders will lose some more of their feathers over it. 
They're done for, all those old clothes dealers dying of rheumatism in their cellars!’ 

The assistants who were checking the goods stood round their employer, listening and smiling. He liked talking in this way without contradiction. Once more, Bourdoncle gave in. In the mean time the 
packing-case had been emptied, and two men were un-nailing another one. 

‘It's the manufacturers who aren’t pleased!’ said Bouthemont. ‘They're furious with you in Lyons; they claim that your cheap sales are ruining them. You know that Gaujean has definitely declared war 
against me. Yes, he’s sworn to give the small shops long credit rather than accept my prices.’ 

Mouret shrugged his shoulders. 

‘If Gaujean isn’t reasonable,’ he replied, ‘Gaujean will be left high and dry ... What have they got to complain about? We pay them immediately, we take everything they make, the least they can do is 
work for less ... Besides, the public gets the benefit, that’s the main thing.’ 

The assistant was emptying the second packing-case, while Bouthemont had gone back to checking the pieces of material against the invoice. Another assistant, at the end of the counter, was marking 
the price on them and, the checking finished, the invoice signed by the section-manager had to be sent up to the central counting-house. For a moment longer Mouret continued looking at this work, all 
the activity surrounding the unpacking of the goods that were piling up and threatening to swamp the basement; then, without saying another word, he went away with the air of a captain satisfied with 
his troops, followed by Bourdoncle. 

They went slowly through the basement. The ventilators placed at intervals shed a pale light; and in the depths of dark corners, along the narrow corridors, gas jets were continually burning. Leading 
off these corridors were the stock-rooms, vaults shut off with wooden boards, where the different departments stowed away their surplus goods. As he passed, Mouret glanced at the heating installation 
that was to be lit on Monday for the first time, and at the small firemen’s post which was guarding a giant gas meter enclosed in an iron cage. The kitchen and the canteens, old cellars turned into small 
rooms, were on the left, near the corner of the Place Gaillon. Finally, at the other end of the basement, he came to the dispatch department. The parcels which customers did not take away themselves 
were sent down there, sorted on tables, and put into pigeon-holes which represented the different districts of Paris; then they were sent up a large staircase which came out just opposite the Vieil 
Elbeuf, and put into vans parked near the pavement. In the mechanical working of the Ladies’ Paradise, the staircase in the Rue de la Michodiére constantly disgorged the goods which had been 
swallowed up by the chute in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, after they had passed through the mechanism of the various departments upstairs. 

‘Campion,’ said Mouret to the delivery manager, a thin-faced ex-sergeant, ‘why were six pairs of sheets which a lady bought yesterday at about two o'clock not delivered in the evening?’ 

‘Where does the lady live?’ asked the employee. 

‘In the Rue de Rivoli, at the corner of the Rue d’Alger ... Madam Desforges.’ 

At this early hour the sorting tables were bare, and the pigeon-holes contained only a few parcels left over from the day before. While Campion, after consulting a list, was rummaging among these 
parcels, Bourdoncle watched Mouret, thinking that this devil of a man knew everything, attended to everything, even while sitting at the supper tables of restaurants and in his mistresses’ bedrooms. 
Finally, Campion discovered the error: the cash-desk had given a wrong number, and the parcel had come back. 

‘Which cash-desk dealt with it?’ asked Mouret. ‘What? No. 10, you say ...?” 

And turning to his lieutenant, he said: 

‘Cash-desk 10, that’s Albert, isn’t it? ... We'll go and have a word with him.’ 

But before going round the shop, he wanted to go upstairs to the mail-order department that occupied several rooms on the second floor. It was there that all the provincial and foreign orders arrived; 
and every morning he went there to look at the correspondence. For two years this correspondence had been growing daily. The department had at first kept about ten clerks busy but now already 
needed more than thirty. Some opened the letters, others read them, sitting at both sides of the same table; still others sorted them, giving each one a serial number which was repeated on a pigeon- 
hole; then, when the letters had been distributed to the different departments and the departments had sent up the articles, the articles were put into the pigeon-holes according to the serial number. It 
remained only to check them and pack them up in a neighbouring room, where a team of workers nailed and tied things up from morning till night. 

Mouret asked his usual question. 

‘How many letters this morning, Levasseur?’ 

‘Five hundred and thirty-four, sir,’ replied the chief clerk. ‘After Monday's sale announcement, | was afraid we wouldn't have enough staff. It was very difficult to manage yesterday.’ 

Bourdoncle expressed his satisfaction with a nod of the head. He had not expected five hundred and thirty-four letters on Tuesday. Round the table the clerks continued slitting the letters open and 
reading, with a continuous sound of rustling paper, while in front of the pigeon-holes the coming and going of goods was beginning. This was one of the most complicated and important departments 
in the shop: its members worked constantly at fever-pitch, for, according to regulations, all the orders received in the morning had to be sent off by the evening. ‘You'll be given the staff you need, 
Levasseur, Mouret answered finally; he had seen at a glance what a good state the department was in. ‘As you know, when there’s work to be done we never refuse the staff.’ 

Upstairs, under the roof, were the little attic rooms where the salesgirls slept. But he went downstairs again and entered the central counting-house that was near his office. It was a room shut off by a 
glass partition with a brass pay-desk in it, and it contained an enormous safe fixed in the wall. Here two cashiers sorted out the takings which Lhomme, the chief sales cashier, brought up to them every 
evening; they then settled current expenses and paid the manufacturers, the staff, and the crowd of people who lived off the shop in one way or another. The counting-house communicated with another 
room, lined with green files, where ten clerks checked the invoices. Then came yet another office, the clearing-house: there six young men, bent over black desks, with piles of registers behind them, 
drew up accounts of the salesmen’s commissions by collating the sales bills. This section that was quite new, was not running well. 

Mouret and Bourdoncle had passed through the counting-house and the checking office. When they went into the other office the young men, who were laughing and joking, had a sudden shock. 
Mouret, without reprimanding them, explained the system of the small bonus he had thought of paying them for every error they discovered in the sales bills; and when he had left the clerks, no longer 
laughing, and with a cowed air, set to work with a vengeance, hunting for mistakes. 

On the ground floor, in the shop, Mouret went straight to cash-desk No. 10, where Albert Lhomme was polishing his nails while waiting for customers. People often spoke of ‘the Lhomme dynasty’, 
since Madam Aurélie, the buyer in the ladieswear department, after helping her husband to become chief cashier, had managed to get a retail cash-desk for her son, a tall lad, pale and dissolute, who 
could never stay anywhere, and who caused her a great deal of anxiety. But when confronted with the young man, Mouret stood aside, not wishing to make himself unpopular by acting like a policeman; 
from both policy and taste he kept to his role of benevolent god. He nudged Bourdoncle gently with his elbow — Bourdoncle, that model of rectitude, whom he usually charged with the task of reprimanding 
negligent staff. 

‘Sir Albert,’ said the latter sternly, ‘you've taken another address down wrongly; the parcel came back ... It’s intolerable!’ 

The cashier felt obliged to defend himself, and called as a witness the porter who had tied up the parcel. This porter, Joseph by name, also belonged to the Lhomme dynasty, for he was Albert's foster- 
brother and owed his job to Madam Aurélie’s influence. As the young man wanted him to say it was the customer's mistake, he stuttered, twisting the little goatee beard which made his scarred face 
seem longer, torn between his conscience as an old soldier and his gratitude towards his protectors. 

‘Leave Joseph alone,’ Bourdoncle exclaimed at last. ‘Don’t say any more ... You're lucky that we appreciate your mother’s good work!’ 

But at that moment Lhomme came running over. From his own cash-desk near the door he could see his son’s that was in the glove department. Already white-haired, overweight from his sedentary 
life, he had a flabby, nondescript face, as if worn away by the reflection of the money he was continually counting. The fact that he had had an arm amputated did not hinder him at all in his task, and 
people even came out of curiosity to see him checking the takings, so swiftly did the notes and coins slip through his left hand, the only one he had. The son of a tax-collector in Chablis, he had come 
to Paris as bookkeeper to a wine-merchant in the Port-aux-Vins. Then he had married the daughter of a small Alsatian tailor, the caretaker of the house where he was living in the Rue Cuvier; and from 
that day on he had been under the thumb of his wife, whose commercial abilities filled him with respect. She earned more than twelve thousand francs in the clothing department, whereas he had a 
fixed salary of only five thousand francs. And his respect for a wife who could bring such sums into the home extended to his son as well, for he also belonged to her. 

‘What's the matter?’ he murmured. ‘Has Albert made a mistake?’ 

At that, Mouret reappeared on the scene to play the part of the good prince, as was his custom. When Bourdoncle had made himself feared, Mouret would ensure his own popularity. 

‘A silly mistake,’ he murmured. ‘My dear Lhomme, your son is a scatter-brain who really should take his example from you.’ 

Then, changing the subject and making himself seem even more amiable, he said: 

‘What about the concert the other day? ... Did you have a good seat?’ 

A blush spread over the old cashier's pale cheeks. Music was his only vice, a secret vice he indulged in alone, constantly doing the rounds of the theatres, concerts, auditions; in spite of his amputated 
arm he played the horn, thanks to an ingenious system of clamps; and as Madam Lhomme hated noise, in the evening he would wrap his instrument up in a cloth, and was nevertheless delighted to 
the point of ecstasy by the strangely muffled sounds he extracted from it. In the endless chaos of their domestic life he had made an oasis of music for himself. That and the money in the cash-desk 
was all that concerned him, apart from his admiration for his wife. 

‘A very good seat,’ he answered, his eyes shining. ‘It was really too kind of you, sir.’ 

Mouret, who took a personal delight in satisfying other people’s passions, sometimes gave Lhomme the tickets forced on him by ladies who were patrons of the arts. And he completed the old man’s 
delight by saying: 

‘Ah! Beethoven, ah! Mozart ... What music!’ 

Without waiting for a reply he moved on and caught up with Bourdoncle, who was already on his tour of inspection through the departments. In the central hall, an inner courtyard covered with a glass 
roof, were the silks. First they went along the gallery on the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin side that was filled from one end to the other with household linen. Nothing unusual struck them as they passed 


slowly through the crowd of respectful assistants. Then they turned into the printed cotton goods and hosiery, where the same order reigned. But in the woollen department, in the gallery which ran at 
right angles through to the Rue de la Michodiére, Bourdoncle resumed his role of chief executioner on glimpsing a young man sitting on a counter and looking worn out after a sleepless night; the young 
man, Liénard by name, the son of a rich draper in Angers, hung his head as he received the reprimand, fearing nothing in his idle, carefree life of pleasure except being recalled to the provinces by his 
father. Admonishments now began to fall like hail, the gallery in the Rue de la Michodiére bearing the brunt of the storm; in the drapery department one of those salesmen who received board and 
lodging but no salary, who were starting their careers and slept in their departments, had come in after eleven o'clock; in the haberdashery department the assistant buyer had just been caught in the 
basement finishing a cigarette. But the storm broke with especial violence in the glove department, over the head of one of the few Parisians in the shop, a young man known as Handsome Mignot, the 
illegitimate son of a lady who taught the harp: his crime was that he had made a scene in the canteen by complaining about the food. As there were three meal services, one at half-past nine, one at 
half-past ten, and one at half-past eleven, and he went to the third service, he tried to explain that he always had the left-overs, the worst of everything. 

‘What! The food isn’t good?’ asked Mouret innocently, opening his mouth at last. 

He only gave one franc fifty a head per day to the chef, a real terror from Auvergne, who still managed to make a profit for himself; and the food really was awful. But Bourdoncle shrugged his shoulders: 
a chef who had to serve four hundred lunches and four hundred dinners, even in three sittings, could scarcely linger over the refinements of his art. 

‘Never mind,’ said the chief good-naturedly, ‘I want all our employees to have good food and plenty of it ... I'll have a word with the chef.’ 

Mignot’s complaint was shelved. Then, back at their point of departure, standing near the door among the umbrellas and ties, Mouret and Bourdoncle received the report of one of the four shopwalkers 
who supervised the shop. Old Jouve, a retired captain who had been decorated at Constantine, a handsome man still, majestically bald, and with a big sensual nose, told them of a salesman who, at 
a simple remonstrance from him, had called him ‘an old fool’; the salesman was immediately dismissed. 

The shop was still empty of customers, except for a few local housewives who were going through the deserted galleries. At the door the inspector who clocked in the staff had just closed his book and 
was making a separate list of those who were late. This was the moment when the salesmen took up their positions in their departments that porters had been sweeping and dusting since five o'clock. 
They all put their hats and overcoats away, stifling yawns as they did so, still half asleep. Some exchanged a few words and gazed about the shop, as though to be preparing themselves for another 
day’s work; others were leisurely removing the green baize with which they had covered the goods the evening before, after they'd been folded up. The piles of material were beginning to appear, 
symmetrically arranged, and the whole shop was clean and tidy, sparkling in the gay early morning light, waiting for the rush of business once more to choke it and dwarf it beneath an avalanche of 
linen, cloth, silk, and lace. 

In the bright light of the central hall, at the silk counter, two young men were talking in a low voice. One of them, small and handsome, sturdy-looking and with a pink complexion, was trying to blend 
different coloured silks for an indoor display. His name was Hutin and he was the son of a café owner in Yvetot; in eighteen months he had succeeded in becoming one of the principal salesmen, thanks 
to a natural flexibility of character and a continual flow of flattery that concealed a ravenous appetite, a desire to eat up everything, to devour the world without even being hungry, for the sheer pleasure 
of it. 

‘Listen, Favier, I’d have hit him if I’d been you, honestly!’ he was saying to the other, a tall, morose-looking lad with dry, sallow skin, who came from a family of weavers in Besancon and who, though 
lacking in charm, possessed a disquieting strength of will beneath his reserved manner. 

‘Hitting people doesn’t get you anywhere,’ he murmured phlegmatically. ‘It's better to wait.’ 

They were talking about Robineau, who was in charge of the assistants while the head of the department was in the basement. Hutin was secretly undermining the assistant buyer, whose job he 
coveted. Already, to hurt his feelings and make him leave, he had brought Bouthemont in from outside to fill the vacant job of first salesman which had been promised to Robineau. However, Robineau 
was holding his own, and there was now an unending battle between them. Hutin dreamed of setting the whole department against him, of hounding him out by means of ill will and little humiliations. 
He was conducting his campaign, moreover, with his pleasant manner, inciting Favier especially, for he was the salesman next to him in seniority, and seemed to let himself be led on, although he 
would suddenly express reservations through which a whole, silently waged private campaign could be felt. 

‘Ssh! Seventeen!’ he said sharply to his colleague, to warn him with this customary exclamation of the approach of Mouret and Bourdoncle. 

These two were going through the hall, continuing their inspection. They stopped Robineau about a stock of velvet piled up in boxes which were cluttering up a table. And when the latter replied that 
there wasn’t enough room, Mouret exclaimed with a smile: 

‘| told you so, Bourdoncle, the shop’s already too small! One day we'll have to knock down the walls as far as the Rue de Choiseul! You'll see what a crush there'll be next Monday!’ 

And with regard to the sale, the object of preparations at every counter, he again questioned Robineau and gave him various orders. But for several minutes, while continuing to talk, he had been 
watching Hutin, who was lingering behind in order to put some blue silks next to grey and yellow ones, then stepping back to see how the colours blended. Suddenly Mouret intervened. 

‘But why are you trying to make it easy on the eye?’ he said. ‘Don’t be afraid, blind them ... Here! Some red! Some green! Some yellow!’ 

He had taken the pieces of material, throwing them together, crumpling them, making dazzling combinations with them. Everyone agreed that the governor was the best window-dresser in Paris, a 
revolutionary window-dresser in fact, who had founded the school of the brutal and gigantic in the art of display. He wanted avalanches, as if they had fallen at random from gaping shelves, and he 
wanted them blazing with the most flamboyant colours, making each other seem even brighter. He used to say that the customers should have sore eyes by the time they left the shop. Hutin, on the 
contrary, belonged to the classic school of symmetry and harmony achieved by shading, and watched Mouret lighting this conflagration of materials in the middle of a table without venturing the slightest 
criticism but his lips pursing like an artist whose convictions were hurt by such an orgy. 

‘There!’ exclaimed Mouret when he had finished. ‘Leave it like that ... Let me know if it doesn’t attract the women on Monday!’ 

Just as he was rejoining Bourdoncle and Robineau, a woman appeared; she remained for a few seconds rooted to the spot, entranced by the display. It was Denise. She had waited for nearly an hour 
in the street, paralysed by a terrible attack of shyness, and had at last made up her mind to come in. But she was still so beside herself with shyness that she could not follow even the simplest 
directions; the assistants, when she stammeringly enquired for Madam Aurélie, pointed out the mezzanine staircase to her in vain; she would thank them, and then turn left if she had been told to turn 
right; so that for ten minutes she had been wandering round the ground floor, going from one department to another, surrounded by the ill-natured curiosity and sullen indifference of the salesmen. She 
felt a desire to run away and, at the same time, a need to stop and admire. She was so lost and small inside the monster, inside the machine, and although it was still idle, she was terrified that she 
would be caught up in its motion that was already beginning to make the walls shake. And the thought of the shop at the Vieil Elbeuf, dark and cramped, made this vast shop appear even bigger to her; 
it seemed bathed in light, like a town, with monuments, squares, streets, in which it seemed she would never find her way. 

She had not dared before to venture into the silk hall; its high glazed ceiling, sumptuous counters, and church-like atmosphere frightened her. Then, when she had at last gone in, to escape the grinning 
salesmen in the linen department, she had stumbled straight into Mouret’s display; and though she was scared, the woman in her was aroused, her cheeks suddenly flushed, and she forgot herself as 
she gazed at the blazing conflagration of silks. 

‘Hey!’ said Hutin crudely in Favier’s ear, ‘It’s that tart we saw in the Place Gaillon.’ 

Mouret, while pretending to listen to Bourdoncle and Robineau, was secretly flattered by this poor girl’s sudden fascination with his display, as a duchess might be by a brutal look of desire from a 
passing drayman. But Denise had raised her eyes, and she was even more confused when she recognized the young man she took to be the head of a department. She thought he was looking at her 
sternly. Then, not knowing how to get away, quite distraught, she once again approached the nearest assistant, who happened to be Favier. 

‘Could you tell me where | can find Madam Aurélie, please?’ 

Favier gave her an unpleasant look and replied curtly: 

‘On the mezzanine floor.’ 

Denise, anxious to escape from all these men who were staring at her, thanked him and was once more walking away from the staircase she should have climbed, when Hutin yielded to his natural 
instinct for gallantry. He had called her a tart but it was with his most amiable salesman’s smile that he stopped her. 

‘No, this way, miss ... If you would be so good as to...’ 

He even went with her a little way to the foot of the staircase in the left-hand corner of the hall. 

There he bowed slightly, and smiled at her with the smile he gave to all women. 

‘Upstairs, turn left ... The ladieswear department is straight ahead.’ 

This tender politeness moved Denise deeply. It was like a brotherly hand extended to her. She had raised her eyes, she was gazing at Hutin, and everything about him touched her, his handsome face, 
his smiling look which allayed her fear, his voice which seemed to her sweet and consoling. Her heart swelling with gratitude, she expressed her friendship in the few disjointed words her emotion 
allowed her to stammer out. 

‘You're too kind ... Please don’t trouble ... Thank you so much, sir...’ 

Hutin had already rejoined Favier, to whom he said under his breath, in a crude tone: 

‘She’s skinny, eh!’ 

Upstairs the girl found the ladieswear department straight away. It was a vast room with high cupboards of carved oak all round, and plate-glass windows facing the Rue de la Michodiére. Five or six 
women in silk dresses, looking very smart with their chignons curled and their crinolines sweeping behind them, were moving about, talking to each another. One of them, tall and thin, with an elongated 
head which made her look like a runaway horse, was leaning against a cupboard, as if she was already tired out. 

‘Madam Aurélie?’ Denise repeated. 

The saleswoman looked at her without replying, with an air of disdain for her shabby dress; then, turning to one of her companions, a short girl with a pasty complexion, she asked in an artless, wearied 
manner: 

‘Miss Vadon, do you know where Madam Aurélie is?’ 

The girl, who was in the process of arranging long cloaks in order of size, did not even take the trouble to look up. 

‘No, Miss Prunaire, | don’t know,’ she said rather primly. 

A silence ensued. Denise stood there, and no one took any further notice of her. However, after waiting a moment she plucked up enough courage to ask another question. 

‘Do you think Madam Aurélie will be back soon?’ 

Then the assistant buyer of the department, a thin, ugly woman whom she had not noticed, a widow with a prominent chin and coarse hair, called to her from a cupboard where she was checking price 
tickets: 

‘You'll have to wait if you want to talk to Madam Aurélie personally.’ 

And, addressing another saleswoman, she added: 

‘Isn't she in the reception office?’ 

‘No, Madam Frédéric, | don’t think so,’ the girl replied. ‘She didn’t say anything; she can’t be far away.’ 

Denise remained standing. There were a few chairs for customers but as no one told her to sit down she did not dare to take one, although she felt that her legs might drop off with fatigue. These young 
ladies had clearly sensed that she was a salesgirl coming to apply for a job, and they were staring at her, stripping her naked, out of the corners of their eyes, with the veiled, ill-natured hostility of 
people seated at table who do not like moving up to make room for those outside who are hungry. Her embarrassment grew; she crossed the room very quietly and looked out into the street, just for 
something to do. Just opposite, the Vieil Elbeuf with its rusty frontage and lifeless windows seemed to her so ugly, so wretched, seen thus from the luxury and life of her present vantage-point, that her 
heart was wrung with something akin to remorse. 

‘| say,’ whispered tall Miss Prunaire to little Miss Vadon, ‘did you see her boots?’ 

‘And her dress!’ murmured the other. 

Her eyes still on the street, Denise felt herself being devoured. But she was not angry; she had not thought either of them beautiful, neither the tall one with her bun of red hair hanging down her horse- 
like neck, nor the short one with the sour-milk complexion which made her flat and seemingly boneless face look flabby. Clara Prunaire, the daughter of a clog-maker in the forest of Vivet, had been 
seduced by the footmen at the Chateau de Mareuil, where the Countess employed her to do the mending; she had worked later on in a shop in Langres, whence she had come to Paris, where she 
was now avenging herself on men for the kicks she had received in the past from old Prunaire. Marguerite Vadon had been born in Grenoble, where her family owned a cloth business; she had had to 


be sent off to the Ladies’ Paradise to hush up a slip she had made, a child conceived by accident; if she behaved well she would eventually return home to run her parents’ shop and marry a cousin 
who was waiting for her. 
‘Anyway,’ Clara resumed in a low voice, ‘she certainly won't get very far here!’ 
But they stopped talking as a woman of about forty-five came in. It was Madam Aurélie, very stout and tightly laced in a black silk dress; the bodice, stretched over the massive curves of her shoulders 
and bust, shone like a piece of armour. Beneath dark coils of hair she had large, unwavering eyes, a stern mouth, and broad, rather pendulous cheeks; and in the majesty of her position as chief buyer 
her face was acquiring the puffiness of the bloated mask of some Caesar. 
‘Miss Vadon,’ she said in an irritated voice, ‘why didn’t you put the model of that close-fitting coat back in the workroom yesterday?’ 
‘It needed an alteration, ma’am,’ the saleswoman replied, ‘so Madam Frédéric kept it out.’ 
At that the assistant buyer took the model from a cupboard, and the dispute continued. All opposition was crushed when Madam Aurélie thought she had to assert her authority. Extremely vain — to the 
point of not wishing to be called by her real name, Lhomme that annoyed her, and of not admitting that her father, whom she always referred to as a tailor in a shop, was really just a caretaker - she 
was friendly only to those girls who were pliable and fawning, bowing down in admiration to her. When she had tried to set herself up in the dressmaking business she had become embittered, continually 
dogged by bad luck, exasperated at the feeling that she was made for affluence and yet encountered nothing but a series of catastrophes; and even now, after her success at the Ladies’ Paradise, 
where she earned twelve thousand francs a year, she still seemed to have a grudge against the world, and she was very hard on beginners just as, in the beginning, life had been hard to her. 
‘That'll do!’ she said tartly. ‘You've got no more sense than the others, Madam Frédéric ... Have the alteration done straight away!’ 
During this discussion Denise had stopped looking at the street. She thought this woman must be Madam Aurélie but, alarmed by the anger in her raised voice, she remained standing, still waiting. The 
saleswomen, delighted at having set their two superiors against each other, had gone back to their work with an air of complete indifference. Several minutes passed, and no one had the kindness to 
extricate the girl from her embarrassment. In the end, it was Madam Aurélie herself who noticed her and, surprised at seeing her standing there without moving, asked her what she wanted. 
‘Madam Aurélie, please?’ 
‘lam Madam Aurélie.’ 
Denise’s mouth was dry and her hands cold; she was as frightened as when, as a child, she’d been terrified of being whipped. She stammered out her request, and then had to repeat it to make herself 
understood. Madam Aurélie looked at her with her large, unwavering eyes, and nota single fold of her imperial mask deigned to relax. 
‘How old are you?’ 
‘Twenty, ma’am.’ 
‘What, twenty? You don’t look more than sixteen!’ 
Once more, the saleswomen were looking up. Denise hastened to add: 
‘Oh, I’m very strong!’ 
Madam Aurélie shrugged her broad shoulders. Then she declared: 
‘Oh well, | don’t mind putting your name down. We put down the names of all those who apply ... Miss Prunaire, give me the book.’ 
But the book could not be found: Jouve, one of the shopwalkers, probably had it. Clara, the tall girl, was going to fetch it when Mouret arrived, still followed by Bourdoncle. They were just finishing their 
tour of the mezzanine floor; they had been through the laces, the shawls, the furs, the furniture, the underwear, and were winding up with the dresses. Madam Aurélie left Denise for a moment to speak 
to them about an order for some coats she hoped to give to one of the big Parisian contractors; usually she bought direct, and on her own responsibility; but for important purchases she preferred to 
consult the management. Bourdoncle then told her about her son Albert's latest lapse that seemed to fill her with despair: that boy would be the death of her; his father, though not a man of talent, was 
at least reliable. The whole Lhomme dynasty, of which she was the undisputed head, sometimes gave her a great deal of trouble. 
Mouret, surprised at seeing Denise again, bent down to ask Madam Aurélie what the girl was doing there; when the buyer replied that she had come to apply for a job as salesgirl, Bourdoncle, with his 
contempt for women, was staggered at such pretension. 
‘Surely not!’ he murmured. ‘It’s a joke! She’s too ugly.’ 
‘It must be said there’s nothing very beautiful about her,’ said Mouret, not daring to defend her, although he still felt touched by her rapture downstairs before his arrangement of silks. 
But the book was brought in and Madam Aurélie came back to Denise, who had certainly not made a good impression. She looked very clean in her thin black woollen dress; they did not dwell on her 
poor get-up, as a uniform, the regulation silk dress, was provided; but she seemed very weak and puny, and her face was sad. Without insisting on the girls being beautiful, they wanted them to be 
attractive for the sales rooms, and beneath the gaze of all these ladies and gentlemen who were studying her, weighing her like a mare being haggled over by peasants at a fair, Denise finally lost what 
was left of her composure. 
‘Your name?’ asked the buyer, pen in hand, ready to write at the end of a counter. 
‘Denise Baudu, ma’am.’ 
‘Your age?’ 
‘Twenty years and four months.’ 
And she repeated, risking a glance at Mouret, at the man she took to be the head of a department, whom she kept on meeting and whose presence disturbed her: 
‘| don’t look it but I’m very strong.’ 
They smiled. Bourdoncle was studying his nails with impatience. Her words fell, moreover, in the middle of a discouraging silence. 
‘What shop have you worked in in Paris?’ resumed Madam Aurélie. 
‘But I've just arrived from Valognes, ma’am.’ 
This was a fresh disaster. Usually, the Ladies’ Paradise only took saleswomen with a year’s experience in one of the small shops in Paris. On hearing this, Denise thought all was lost, and had it not 
been for the children she would have turned on her heel in order to bring this useless interview to an end. 
‘Where did you work at Valognes?’ 
‘At Comaille’s.’ 
Mouret let slip a remark: ‘I know it, it's a good firm.’ 
Usually he never interfered in the engagement of personnel, as the heads of departments were responsible for their own staff. But, with his sensitive flair for women, he felt a hidden charm in this girl, 
a quality of grace and tenderness of which she herself was unaware. The good reputation of the shop in which an applicant had started was very important; often it was the deciding factor in engaging 
someone. Madam Aurélie went on in a gentler tone: 
‘And why did you leave Cornaille’s?’ 
‘For family reasons,’ Denise replied, blushing. ‘We've lost our parents; | had to follow my brothers ... Here’s a testimonial.’ 
It was excellent. Her hopes were reviving, when a final question embarrassed her. 
‘Do you have any other references in Paris? Where are you living?’ 
‘At my uncle’s,’ she murmured, hesitating to name him, fearing that they would never take the niece of a competitor. ‘At my uncle Baudu’s, over there, opposite.’ 
At that Mouret intervened a second time. 
‘What! You’re Baudu’s niece! Did Baudu send you here?’ 
‘Oh! no, sir!’ 
And she could not help laughing, so odd did the idea seem to her. She was transfigured. She became quite rosy, and the smile on her rather large mouth seemed to light up her whole face. Her grey 
eyes shone with a tender light, delightful dimples appeared in her cheeks; even her fair hair seemed alive with the frank and courageous gaiety of her whole being. 
‘She’s really pretty!’ whispered Mouret to Bourdoncle. 
His colleague, with a gesture of annoyance, refused to agree. Clara pursed her lips, while Marguerite turned away. Only Madam Aurélie nodded in approval as Mouret continued: 
‘Your uncle should have brought you himself; his recommendation is sufficient. They say he bears us a grudge. We’re more broad-minded, and if he can’t find a job for his niece in his own shop, well, 
we'll show him that she only needs to knock at our door to be taken in. Tell him I’m still very fond of him — it’s not me he should blame but the new business conditions. And tell him that he'll end up 
ruining himself if he insists on sticking to all those ridiculous, old-fashioned ideas.’ 
Denise turned quite pale again. It was Mouret. No one had pronounced his name but he had revealed who he was, and she guessed it now; she understood why this young man had caused her such 
emotion in the street, in the silk department, and again now. This emotion that she could not understand, was oppressing her more and more, like a burden that was too heavy. All the stories her uncle 
had told came back to her, enlarging Mouret, surrounding him with a legend, establishing him as the master of the terrible machine which, since the morning, had been holding her in the iron teeth of 
its gear-wheels. And behind his handsome face, his well-trimmed beard, and his eyes the colour of old gold she saw the dead woman, Madam Hédouin, whose blood had helped to cement the stones 
of the shop. The cold shiver she had felt the day before seized her once more, and she thought she was simply afraid of him. 
Meanwhile, Madam Aurélie had closed the book. She only wanted one saleswoman, and she already had ten applications. But her anxiety to please her employer was too great for her to hesitate. 
However, the application would still be treated in the usual way: Jouve, the shopwalker, would make inquiries and draw up a report; then the buyer would decide. 
‘Very well, Miss Baudu,’ she said majestically, to preserve her authority. ‘We'll write to you.’ 
Embarrassment held Denise rooted there for a moment longer. Surrounded by all these people, she did not know how to take her leave. At last, she thanked Madam Aurélie; and when she had to pass 
in front of Mouret and Bourdoncle she said goodbye to them. But they had already forgotten about her, for they were busy examining the model coat with Madam Frédéric, and did not even reply. Clara 
looked at Marguerite and made a gesture of annoyance, as if predicting that the new salesgirl would not have a very good time in the department. No doubt Denise felt this indifference and malice 
behind her back, for she went down the staircase as uncomfortably as she had gone up it, prey to a strange feeling of anguish, wondering whether she should be in despair or delighted at having come. 
Could she count on the job? In her anxiety that had prevented her from understanding clearly, she was again beginning to have doubts about it. Of all her sensations, two remained and gradually 
replaced the others: the impression made on her by Mouret, so deep as to make her afraid; and Hutin’s kindness, the only pleasure she had had that morning, a memory of charm and gentleness which 
filled her with gratitude. When she went through the shop to go out she looked for the young man, happy at the thought of thanking him again with her eyes; and she felt quite sad not to see him. 
‘Well, miss, were you successful?’ asked a timid voice when she finally reached the street. 
She turned round and recognized the tall, pale, ungainly lad who had spoken to her in the morning. He too had just come out of the Ladies’ Paradise, and he looked even more frightened than she was, 
totally bewildered by the interrogation he had just been through. 
‘Oh! I’ve really no idea, sir, she replied. 
‘You're in the same boat as me, then. What a way they've got of looking at you and talking to you in there! I’m trying for a place in the lace department; | was at Crévecoeur’s in the Rue du Mail.’ 
They were once more standing facing each other; and, not knowing how to say goodbye, they began to blush. Then the young man, just for something to say to allay his extreme shyness, ventured to 
ask her in his awkward, good-natured way: 
‘What's your name, miss?’ 
‘Denise Baudu.’ 
‘My name’s Henri Deloche.’ 
They were smiling now. Recognizing the similarity of their positions, they held out their hands to each other. ‘Good luck!’ 
‘Yes, good luck!’ 

098 


Every Saturday between 4 and 6, Madam Desforges served tea and cakes to those of her close friends who might wish to visit her. Her flat was on the third floor, at the corner of the Rue de Rivoli and 
the Rue d’Alger; and the windows of both drawing-rooms overlooked the Tuileries Gardens. On that particular Saturday, just as a servant was about to show him into the large drawing-room, Mouret, 


standing in the hall and gazing through an open door, glimpsed Madam Desforges crossing the small drawing-room. She stopped on seeing him, and he went in that way, greeting her very formally. 
Then, when the servant had closed the door, he quickly seized the young woman’s hand, and kissed it tenderly. 

‘Be careful! I’ve got company!’ she said in a whisper, glancing towards the door of the large drawing-room. ‘I went to fetch this fan to show them.’ 

And she playfully tapped him on the face with the tip of the fan. She was dark and rather buxom, with large, jealous eyes. Still holding her hand, he asked: 

‘Will he come?’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ she replied. ‘I have his word.’ 

They were referring to Baron Hartmann, director of the Credit Immobilier. Madam Desforges’s father had been an important civil servant, and she was the widow of a stockbroker who had left her a 
fortune — a fortune denied by some, exaggerated by others. It was rumoured that even while her husband was alive she had shown her gratitude to Baron Hartmann, who, as an important financier, 
had given useful advice to the family; and later on, after her husband’s death, the liaison had probably continued, though always discreetly, without imprudence or scandal. Madam Desforges never 
courted notoriety, and all doors were open to her in the upper middle class into which she had been born. Even now, when the passion of the banker, a sceptical, crafty man, was turning into a simple 
paternal affection, if she did permit herself certain lovers to whom he tumed a blind eye, she displayed in her love-affairs such delicate restraint and tact, and a knowledge of the world so skilfully 
applied, that appearances were saved, and no one would have dared to question her virtue openly. Meeting Mouret at the house of some mutual friends, she had at first detested him; but she had 
yielded to him later on, as if carried away by the sudden passion of his attack, and while he was manoeuvring in order to meet the Baron through her, she had gradually fallen truly in love with him, 
adoring him with the violence of a woman already thirty-five but only admitting to twenty-nine, for she was in despair at the thought that he was younger than herself, terrified that she might lose him. 
‘Does he know about it?’ he went on. 

‘No, you must explain the affair to him yourself,’ she answered, no longer addressing him with the familiar ‘tu’. 

She looked at him, thinking to herself that he could not know anything or he would not use her influence with the Baron like this, while pretending to consider him simply as an old friend of hers. But he 
still held her hand, calling her his sweet Henriette, and she felt her heart melting. Silently, she offered her lips to him, pressed them against his, then whispered: 

‘Shh! They're waiting for me ... Follow me in.’ 

Female voices, muffled by the heavy curtains, were coming from the large drawing-room. She pushed the double door, leaving it wide open, and handed the fan to one of the four ladies who were 
sitting in the middle of the room. 
‘Here itis,’ she said. ‘I didn’t know where it was; my maid would never have found it.’ 
And, turning round, she added gaily: 
‘Do come in, Sir Mouret, come through the little drawing-room. It won't be so ceremonious.’ 

Mouret bowed to the ladies, whom he knew. The drawing-room, with its Louis XVI furniture upholstered with flowered brocade, its gilded bronzes, and huge green plants, had a tender feminine intimacy, 
in spite of its high ceiling; and through the two windows the chestnut trees in the Tuileries Gardens could be seen, their leaves blowing about in the October wind. 

‘This Chantilly isn’t bad at all!’ exclaimed Madam Bourdelais who was holding the fan. 

She was a small, fair woman of thirty, with a delicately shaped nose and sparkling eyes, one of Henriette’s old school-friends, who had married an assistant undersecretary in the Ministry of Finance. 
She came from an old middle-class family, and ran her house and her three children with efficiency, good grace, and an exquisite flair for the practical side of life. 

‘And you paid twenty-five francs for it?’ she resumed, examining every stitch of the lace. ‘You say you got it in Luc, from a local craftswoman? No, no, it isn’t expensive. But of course you had to have 
it mounted.’ 

‘Of course,’ Madam Desforges replied. ‘The mount cost me two hundred francs.’ 

Madam Bourdelais began to laugh. So that was what Henriette called a bargain! Two hundred francs for a plain ivory mount with a monogram on it! And for a simple little piece of Chantilly on which 
she had saved five francs! Similar fans could be found already mounted for a hundred and twenty francs. She named a shop in the Rue Poissonniére. 

However, the fan was handed round by the ladies. Madam Guibal hardly gave it a glance. She was tall, thin, and red-haired, and looked utterly indifferent; though her grey eyes, occasionally penetrating 
her air of detachment, reflected the terrible pangs of egotism. She was never seen in the company of her husband, a well-known barrister at the Palais de Justice, who, so it was said, led a free life and 
was entirely devoted to his briefs and his pleasures. 

‘Oh,’ she murmured as she passed the fan to Madam de Boves, ‘I don’t think I’ve bought more than a couple in my life. One is always given too many of them.’ 

The Countess replied in a subtly ironic voice: 

‘You are so lucky, my dear, to have an attentive husband!’ 

And leaning over to her daughter, a tall girl of twenty and a half, she added: 

‘Just look at the monogram, Blanche. What lovely work! It must have been the monogram that put up the price like that.’ 

Madam de Boves had just turned forty. She was a fine woman, with the figure of a goddess and a large face with regular features and big, sleepy eyes; her husband, Inspector-General of the Stud, 
had married her for her beauty. She appeared quite moved by the delicacy of the monogram, as if overwhelmed by desire; she turned pale with emotion. Suddenly, she said: 

‘Tell us what you think, Sir Mouret. Is it too expensive, two hundred francs for this mount?’ 

Mouret had remained standing in the midst of the five women, smiling, taking an interest in what interested them. He picked up the fan, examined it, and was about to give his opinion when the servant 
opened the door and announced: 
‘Madam Marty.’ 

A thin, ugly woman, ravaged by smallpox, and dressed with complicated elegance, came in. She was ageless; her thirty-five years looked like forty or thirty, depending on the nervous fever which 
agitated her. Her red leather bag, instead of being left outside, was hanging from her right hand. 
‘My dear,’ she said to Henriette, ‘forgive me for bringing my bag ... | called in at the Paradise on the way, and as I've been extravagant again, | didn’t want to leave this downstairs in my cab in case it 
was stolen.’ 
She noticed Mouret, and went on, laughing: ‘Ah! Sir Mouret, | didn’t mean to advertise for you; | didn’t know you were here ... You really have got some wonderful lace at the moment.’ 

This turned the attention away from the fan that the young man put down on a pedestal table. The ladies were full of curiosity to see what Madam Marty had bought. She was known for her passion for 
spending, her inability to resist temptation, strictly virtuous though she was, and incapable of yielding to a lover; but no sooner did she set her eyes on the slightest piece of finery than she would let 
herself go and the flesh was conquered. The daughter of a minor civil servant, she was ruining her husband, a teacher at the Lycée Bonaparte who, in order to meet the family’s ever-increasing 
expenses, had to double his salary of six thousand francs by giving private lessons. She did not open her bag but held it tightly on her lap, while talking about her daughter Valentine, who was fourteen 
and one of her most expensive indulgences, for she dressed her like herself in all the latest fashions that never failed to seduce her. 

‘You know,’ she explained, ‘this winter, dresses for girls are trimmed with narrow lace ... So when | saw some very pretty Valenciennes...’ 

She finally decided to open the bag. The ladies were craning their necks forward when, in the silence, the ante-room bell was heard. 

‘It's my husband,’ stammered Madam Marty, very confused. ‘He must have come to pick me up on his way from the Bonaparte.’ 

She quickly shut the bag, and instinctively made it disappear under her chair. All the ladies began to laugh. She blushed at her haste, and put the bag back on her lap, saying that men never understood 
and that there was no need for them to know. 

‘Sir de Boves, Sir Vallagnosc,’ the servant announced. 

This was a surprise. Madam de Boves herself had not expected her husband. The latter, a handsome man, with moustaches and an imperial, and with the stiff military bearing favoured at the Tuileries, 
kissed the hand of Madam Desforges, whom he had known as a girl in her father’s house. He stood aside so that the other visitor, a tall pale fellow with an anaemically distinguished look, could in his 
turn greet the mistress of the house. But the conversation had hardly started up again when two slight exclamations were uttered. 

‘What! It’s you, Paull’ 

‘Good Lord! Octave!’ 

Mouret and Vallagnosc shook hands. It was Madam Desforges’s turn to show surprise. So they knew each other? Yes, indeed, they had grown up together, at the same school in Plassans; and it was 
quite by chance that they had never met at her house before. 

Still hand in hand they went into the small drawing-room, joking as they did so, just as the servant brought in the tea, a Chinese service on a silver tray that he placed near Madam Desforges in the 
centre of a marble pedestal table with a light brass mounting. The ladies drew up their chairs and began talking more loudly, all speaking at once, producing an endless cross-fire of remarks; Sir Boves, 
standing behind them, leaned forward from time to time to say a few words, with the charm and courtesy which were part of his profession. The vast room, so elegantly and cheerfully furnished, was 
made even gayer by these chattering voices mingled with laughter. 

‘Well, Paul, old man!’ repeated Mouret. 

He was sitting close to Vallagnosc, on a settee. Left alone at the far end of the small drawing-room — a very elegant boudoir hung with buttercup-coloured silk - out of earshot, and with the ladies only 
visible through the open door, they sat face to face, laughing and slapping each other on the knee. They began to recall the whole of their youth, the old college at Plassans with its two courtyards, its 
damp classrooms, the refectory where they used to eat so much cod, and the dormitories where the pillows used to fly from bed to bed as soon as the junior master was snoring. Paul, who belonged 
to an old parliamentary family, noble, poor, and proud, had been quite a bookworm, always top of the class, always being held up as an example by the teacher, who had predicted a brilliant future for 
him; whereas Octave remained at the bottom of the class, wasting away among the dunces, fat and jolly, expending all his energy on violent pleasures outside school. In spite of their different natures, 
a close comradeship had made them inseparable until the baccalaureate, which they passed, one with distinction, the other just scraping through after two failed attempts. Then they had gone out into 
the world, and were now meeting again, after ten years, already altered and aged. 

‘Tell me,’ Mouret asked, ‘what are you up to?’ 

‘Oh, nothing at all.’ 

In spite of his delight at their meeting, Vallagnosc still retained his tired and disillusioned manner; and his friend, in surprise, insisted, saying: 

‘Yes but you must do something, after all ... What do you do?’ 

‘Nothing,’ he replied. 

Octave began to laugh. Nothing, that wasn’t enough. He finally succeeded in extracting Paul's story from him, sentence by sentence. It was the usual story of boys without money who think they are 
obliged by their birth to remain in the liberal professions and bury themselves under their arrogant mediocrity, happy to escape starvation despite having their drawers full of diplomas. He had followed 
the family tradition and read law; after that he had gone on being supported by his widowed mother, who was already finding it difficult to marry off her two daughters. He had finally begun to feel 
ashamed and, leaving the three women to live as best they could on the remains of their fortune, he had taken up a minor post in the Ministry of the Interior, where he had buried himself like a mole in 
its burrow. 

‘And how much do you earn?’ Mouret resumed. 

‘Three thousand francs.’ 

‘But that’s a pittance! My poor chap, I’m really sorry for you ... You were so good at school; you left us all behind! And they only give you three thousand francs, when they've had you rotting away there 
for five years! No, it's not fair.’ 

He broke off, and started to talk about himself. 

‘| turned my back on all that ... You know what I’m doing now?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Vallagnosc. ‘I heard you'd gone into business. You've got that big shop in the Place Gaillon, haven’t you?’ 

‘That's right ... Calico, old chap!” 

Mouret raised his head, slapped him on the knee again, and with the hearty gaiety of a fellow quite unashamed of the trade which was making him rich, repeated: 


‘Calico, masses of it! You know, | never really took to school, although | never thought | was any stupider than anyone else. When I'd passed the bac to please my family, | could easily have become a 
lawyer or a doctor like the rest of them; but professions like that frightened me, you see so many people become utterly frustrated in them ... So, | ignored all that - with no regrets! — and pitched head 
first into business.’ 

Vallagnosc was smiling in a rather embarrassed way. Finally he murmured: 

‘It's true that your bac can’t be much use to you for selling calico.’ 

‘Well!’ replied Mouret blithely, ‘all | ask is that it shouldn’t get in the way ... And you know, when you've burdened yourself like that, it’s not easy to get rid of it. You go through life at a tortoise’s pace, 
while the others, those who are barefoot, run like hares.’ 

Then, noticing that his friend seemed troubled, he took his hands in his, and went on: 

‘Come, come, | don’t want to hurt you but you must admit that your diplomas haven't satisfied any of your needs ... Do you know that the head of my silk department will get more than twelve thousand 
francs this year? Yes, really! A lad of very sound intelligence, who never got beyond spelling and the four rules ... The ordinary salesmen at my place make three to four thousand francs, more than 
you earn yourself; and their education didn’t cost what yours did, they weren’t launched into the world with a signed promise that they'd conquer it ... Of course, making money isn’t everything. But, 
between the poor devils with a smattering of learning who clutter up the professions without earning enough to keep themselves from starving, and the practical fellows equipped for life, who know their 
trade backwards, my word! | wouldn't hesitate, I’m for the latter against the former; | think fellows like that understand their age very well!’ 

He had become quite excited; Henriette, who was serving tea, looked round. When he saw her smile at the end of the large drawing-room and also noticed two other ladies listening, he was the first to 
laugh at his own words. 

‘Anyway, old chap, any counter-jumper who’s just beginning has a chance of becoming a millionaire nowadays.’ 

Vallagnosc was leaning back indolently on the sofa. He had half closed his eyes, in an attitude of fatigue and disdain, in which a touch of affectation added to the real effeteness of his breed. 

‘Bah!’ he murmured, ‘life isn’t worth the trouble. Nothing’s any fun.’ 

And as Mouret, shocked, looked at him in surprise, he added: 

‘Everything happens and nothing happens. One may as well sit and do nothing!’ 

Then he went on to explain his pessimism, his sense of the pettiness and frustrations of existence. At one time he had dreamed of literature but his association with certain poets had left him with a 
feeling of universal despair. He always came back to the uselessness of effort, the boredom of hours all equally empty, and the ultimate stupidity of the world. All enjoyment was a failure, and there 
was not even any pleasure in doing wrong. 

‘Now tell me, do you enjoy yourself?’ he asked finally. Mouret was now in a state of dazed indignation. He exclaimed: 

‘What! Do | enjoy myself! What's this nonsense you're saying? You're in a sorry state! Of course | enjoy myself, even when things go wrong, because then I’m furious at seeing them go wrong. I'ma 
passionate fellow; | don’t take life calmly, and perhaps that’s just why I’m interested in it.’ 

He glanced towards the drawing-room and lowered his voice. 

‘Oh! Some women have been an awful nuisance to me, | must confess. But when I’ve got hold of one, | keep her, damn it! It doesn’t always fail, and | don’t give my share to anyone else, | assure you 
... But itisn’t just a question of women, for whom | don’t really care much, actually. You see, it’s a question of willing something and acting, it's a question of creating ... You have an idea, you fight for 
it, you hammer it into people’s heads, you watch it grow and carry all before it ... Ah! yes, old chap, | enjoy myself!’ 

All the joy of action, all the gaiety of existence resounded in his words. He repeated that he was a man of his own time. Really, people would have to be deformed, they must have something wrong 
with their brains and limbs to refuse to work in an age which offered so many possibilities, when the whole century was pressing forward into the future. And he laughed at the hopeless, the disillusioned, 
the pessimists, all those made sick by our budding sciences, who assumed the tearful air of poets or the superior look of sceptics, amidst the immense activity of the present day. Yawning with boredom 
at other people’s work was a fine part to play, a proper and intelligent one indeed! 

‘It's my only pleasure, yawning at other people,’ said Vallagnosc, smiling in his cold way. 

At this Mouret’s passion subsided. He became affectionate once more. 

‘Ah, Paul, you haven't changed, you're as paradoxical as ever! We haven't met again in order to quarrel, have we? Everyone has his own ideas, fortunately. | must show you my machine in action; 
you'll see that it isn’t really such a bad thing ... But tell me your news. Your mother and sisters are well, | hope? And weren't you going to get married at Plassans, about six months ago?’ 

Vallagnosc made a sudden movement which stopped him short; and as the former had looked anxiously round the drawing-room, Octave also turned round and noticed that Miss de Boves was staring 
at them. Tall and buxom, Blanche was like her mother; but her face was already puffed out, her large, coarse features swollen with unhealthy fat. Paul, in reply to a discreet question, intimated that 
nothing was yet settled; perhaps nothing would be settled. He had met the girl at Madam Desforges’s house, where he had been a frequent visitor in the past winter but where he now only rarely made 
an appearance that explained why he had not met Octave there. The de Boves had invited him in their turn, and he was particularly fond of the father, who had once been something of a man about 
town but had now retired and worked in the civil service. On the other hand, they had no money: Madam de Boves had brought her husband nothing but her Junoesque beauty, and the family was 
living on a last, mortgaged farm, the modest income from which was, fortunately, supplemented by the nine thousand francs which the Count received as Inspector-General of the Stud. The ladies, 
mother and daughter, were kept very short of money by the Count, who was impoverished by amorous escapades away from home, and they were sometimes reduced to turning their dresses 
themselves. 

‘So why marry?’ Mouret asked simply. 

‘Well! | can’t go on like this for ever,’ said Vallagnosc, with a weary movement of his eyelids. ‘In any case, we have prospects, we're waiting for an aunt to die soon.’ 

Mouret was still staring at Sir Boves, who was sitting next to Madam Guibal and paying her a great deal of attention, laughing affectionately like a man on an amorous campaign. Octave turned towards 
his friend and winked in such a meaningful way that the latter added: 

‘No, not her ... Not yet, at any rate ... The fortunate thing is that his work takes him all over France, to different stud-farms, and so he always has pretexts for disappearing. Last month, when his wife 
thought he was in Perpignan, he was living in an hotel in an out of the way district of Paris, with a piano teacher.’ 

There was a silence. Then the young man, who was now also watching the Count’s attentions to Madam Guibal, went on in an undertone: 

‘| think you're right ... Especially as the dear lady is not exactly shy, if what they say is true. There’s a very funny story about her and an officer ... But just look at him! Isn’t he comical, hypnotizing her 
out of the corner of his eye! There’s the old France for you, my friend! | really adore that man, and if | marry his daughter he can say | did it for his sake!’ 

Mouret laughed, greatly amused. He questioned Vallagnosc again, and when he discovered that the idea of a marriage between him and Blanche had originally come from Madam Desforges, he 
thought the story better still. Dear Henriette took a widow's pleasure in marrying people off; so much so that when she had taken care of the daughters, she would sometimes let the fathers choose 
their mistresses from her circle; but this was done in such a natural and becoming way that no one ever found any food for scandal. And Mouret, who loved her with the love of an active, busy man, 
calculating in his affections, would then forget all his ulterior motives for seduction, and have feelings of purely comradely friendship for her. 

At that moment she appeared at the door of the small drawing-room followed by an old man of about sixty, whose entrance the two friends had not noticed. Now and again the ladies’ voices became 
shrill, and the light tinkle of spoons in china teacups formed an accompaniment to them; from time to time, in the middle of a short silence, the sound of a saucer being put down too roughly on the 
marble of the pedestal table could be heard. The setting sun was just coming out from behind a thick cloud, and a sudden ray gilded the tops of the chestnut trees in the garden and shone through the 
windows in reddish-gold dust, illuminating the brocade and the brasswork of the furniture with its fire. 

‘This way, my dear Baron,’ Madam Desforges was saying. ‘May | introduce Sir Octave Mouret, who's longing to tell you how much he admires you.’ 

And, turning towards Octave, she added: 

‘Baron Hartmann.’ 

A smile played subtly on the old man’s lips. He was a short, vigorous-looking man, with the large head typical of people from Alsace, and a heavy face which would light up with a flash of intelligence 
at the slightest curl of his mouth, the lightest flicker of his eyelids. For a fortnight he had been resisting Henriette’s wish that he should consent to this interview; it was not that he felt particularly jealous 
for, being a man of the world, he was resigned to playing a father’s part; but this was the third of Henriette’s men friends she had introduced to him and he was rather afraid, in the long run, of appearing 
ridiculous. Therefore, as he approached Octave, he wore the discreet smile of a rich protector who, though willing to be charming, is not prepared to be duped. 

‘Oh! sir,’ said Mouret, with his Provencal enthusiasm, ‘the Credit Immobilier’s last deal was really remarkable! You can’t imagine how happy and proud | am to shake your hand.’ 

‘Too kind, sir, too kind,’ the Baron repeated, still smiling. 

Henriette, quite unembarrassed, was watching them with her clear eyes. She stood between the two of them, raising her pretty head, looking from one to the other. She wore a lace dress which exposed 
her slender wrists and neck; and she seemed delighted that they were getting on so well. 

‘Gentlemen,’ she said at last, ‘I'll leave you to talk.’ 

Then, turing towards Paul, who had risen to his feet, she added: 

‘Would you like a cup of tea, Sir Vallagnosc?’ 

‘With pleasure, madam.’ 

And they both went back to the drawing-room. 

When Mouret had resumed his place on the sofa beside Baron Hartmann, he showered fresh praise on the Credit Immobilier’s operations. Then he broached a subject which was close to his heart; he 
spoke of the new thoroughfare, the extension of the Rue Réaumur, of which a section, under the name of the Rue du Dix-December, was about to be opened between the Place de la Bourse and the 
Place de |’Opera. It had been declared available for public purposes eighteen months ago; the expropriation committee had just been appointed, and the whole neighbourhood was very excited about 
this enormous space, anxiously waiting for the construction work to begin and taking an interest in the condemned houses. Mouret had been waiting almost three years for this work, first because he 
could see that business would be brisker as a result, and secondly because he had ambitions to expand which he dared not admit openly, so far did his dreams extend. As the Rue du Dix-December 
was to cut across the Rue de Choiseul and the Rue de la Michodiére, he visualized the Ladies’ Paradise taking over the whole block of houses surrounded by these streets and the Rue Neuve-Saint- 
Augustin, and he already imagined it with a palatial fagade on the new thoroughfare, dominating and ruling the conquered city. From this had sprung his keen desire to meet Baron Hartmann, for he 
had heard that the Credit Immobilier had signed a contract with the authorities to open up and build the Rue du Dix-December, on condition that it was granted ownership of the land bordering the new 
street. 

‘Really,’ he repeated, trying to put on an ingenuous air, ‘you’re handing over a ready-made street to them, with drains, pavements, and gaslights? And the land bordering it is enough to compensate 
you? Oh! that’s odd, very odd!’ 

Finally he came to the delicate point. He had found out that the Credit Immobilier was secretly buying up houses in the same block as the Ladies’ Paradise, not only those which were to fall under the 
pickaxes of the demolition gangs but others too, those which were to remain standing. And, suspecting in this a plan for some future building scheme, he was very worried about the expansion he 
dreamed of, filled with fear at the idea of one day coming up against a powerful company owning property which it would never sell. It was precisely this fear which had made him decide to establish a 
bond between the Baron and himself as soon as possible, the agreeable bond of a woman that can be such a close one between men of a passionate nature. No doubt he could have seen the financier 
in his office, and discussed at leisure the big deal he wanted to propose to him. But he felt more confident in Henriette’s house; he knew how much the possession of a mistress in common brings men 
together and softens them. For them both to be in her house, within the beloved perfume of her presence, to have her near to win them over with a smile, seemed to him a guarantee of success. 
‘Haven't you bought what used to be the Hotel Duvillard, that old building next to my shop?’ he finally asked bluntly. 

Baron Hartmann hesitated for a moment, and then denied it. But looking him straight in the eye, Mouret began to laugh; and from then on he played the part of a good-natured young man, his heart on 
his sleeve and straightforward in business. 

‘Look here, Baron, since I've had the unexpected honour of meeting you, | must make a confession ... Oh! I’m not asking you to tell me your secrets but I’m going to confide mine to you, because I’m 
sure | couldn't put them in wiser hands ... Besides, | need your advice, I’ve wanted to call and see you for a long time but | never dared to.’ 

He did make his confession, he described his start in business; he did not even hide the financial crisis through which he was passing in the midst of his triumph. He covered everything, the successive 
expansions, the profits continually ploughed back into the business, the sums contributed by his employees, the shop risking its very existence with each new sale, in which the whole capital was 
staked, as it were, on a single throw of the dice. However, it was not money he wanted, for he had a fanatical faith in his customers. His ambition ran higher; he proposed to the Baron a partnership in 


which the Credit Immobilier would provide the colossal palace of his dreams, while he, for his part, would give his genius and the business already created. The extent of each party's contribution could 
be valued; he thought nothing could be easier to do. 

‘What are you going to do with your building sites and land?’ he asked insistently. ‘You must have an idea. But I’m quite certain it isn’t as good as mine ... Just think about it. We'll build a shopping 
arcade on the sites, we'll demolish or convert the houses, and we'll open the most enormous shops in Paris, a bazaar which will make millions.’ 

Then he allowed this heartfelt cry to escape him: 

‘Oh! If only | could manage without you! But you hold the aces now. In any case, I’d never get the necessary loans ... We really must come to an agreement; it would be a crime not to.’ 

‘You do get carried away, my dear sir, Baron Hartmann contented himself with replying. ‘What imagination!’ 

He shook his head, and continued to smile, determined not to repay confidences with confidences. The Credit Immobilier’s plan was to create in the Rue du Dix-December a rival to the Grand Hotel, a 
luxurious establishment whose central position would attract foreigners. In any case, since the hotel would only occupy the sites bordering the street, the Baron might very well have welcomed Mouret’s 
idea, and negotiated for the remaining block of houses that was still a vast area. But he had financed two of Henriette’s friends already, and he was getting rather tired of playing the part of complacent 
protector. Besides, despite his passion for activity that made him open his purse to every intelligent and courageous young man, Mouret’s commercial genius surprised him more than it attracted him. 
Wasn't it a fantastic, rash speculation, this gigantic shop? Wouldn't he risk certain ruin in wishing to expand the drapery trade beyond all bounds? In short, he didn’t believe in it; he refused. 

‘No doubt the idea’s attractive,’ he said, ‘but it’s the idea of a poet ... Where would you find the customers to fill a cathedral like that?’ 

Mouret looked at him for a moment in silence, as if stunned by his refusal. Was it possible? A man of such flair, who could smell money at any level! And suddenly, with a gesture of great eloquence, 
he pointed to the ladies in the drawing-room, exclaiming: 

‘There are the customers!’ 

The sun was fading, the reddish-gold dust had become nothing but a pale light, dying away in a farewell gleam on the silk of the hangings and the panels of the furniture. With the approach of dusk a 
sense of intimacy filled the large room with a mellow warmth. While Sir Boves and Paul de Vallagnosc were chatting at one of the windows, gazing far into the distance of the garden, the ladies had 
drawn closer together, forming a tight circle of skirts in the middle of the room, from which laughter was ascending, and whispered remarks, eager questions and answers, all the passion felt by women 
for spending and for clothes. They were discussing fashions; Madam de Boves was describing a costume she had seen at a ball. 

‘First of all, a mauve silk underskirt, and then, over it, flounces of old Alencon lace, thirty centimetres deep...’ 

‘Oh! Really!’ Madam Marty interrupted. ‘Some women have all the luck!’ 

Baron Hartmann, who had followed Mouret’s gesture, was looking at the ladies through the open door. He was only half listening to them, for the younger man, inflamed with the desire to convince him, 
was talking away, explaining how the new type of drapery business worked. It was now based on the rapid and continuous turnover of capital that had to be converted into goods as many times as 
possible within twelve months. Thus, in the present year, his initial capital of only five hundred thousand francs had been turned over four times and had produced business worth two million francs. 
And that was a mere trifle that could be increased tenfold, for he felt sure that in some departments he could eventually turn his capital over fifteen or twenty times. 

‘You see, that’s the essence of it. It's very simple, once you've thought of it. We don’t need a large amount of working capital. All we want is to get rid of our stock very quickly, in order to replace it and 
make the capital earn interest each time. In this way we can be content with a small profit; as our general expenses reach the enormous figure of sixteen per cent and we seldom deduct more than 
twenty per cent profit on stock, it means there’s a net profit of four per cent at most; but if we operate with a large stock and continually renew it we'll end up making millions ... Do you follow me? It’s 
quite obvious.’ 

The Baron shook his head again. He, who had in his time welcomed the most audacious schemes, and whose boldness at the time when gas lighting was a novelty was still talked about, remained 
apprehensive and obstinate. 

‘| quite understand,’ he replied. ‘You sell cheaply in order to sell a lot and you sell a lot in order to sell cheaply ... But you must sell, and | repeat my question: whom will you sell to? How do you hope 
to keep up such colossal sales?’ 

A sudden burst of voices coming from the drawing-room cut short Mouret’s explanations. Madam Guibal was saying she would have preferred the flounces of old Alengon lace at the front of the dress 
only. 

‘But, my dear,’ Madam de Boves was saying, ‘the front was covered with it as well. I've never seen anything finer.’ 

‘You've given me an idea!’ Madam Desforges went on. ‘I’ve got a few metres of Alengon somewhere ... | must look for some more to make a trimming.’ 

And the voices dropped again, becoming only a murmur. Prices were quoted, a regular haggling was going on and was arousing desires, the ladies were buying lace by the handful. 

‘Ah!’ said Mouret, when he could speak, ‘you can sell as much as you like when you know how to sell! There lies our success.’ 

Then, with his Provengal zest, he described the new kind of business at work in warm, glowing phrases which conjured up whole pictures. First, its strength was multiplied tenfold by accumulation, by 
all the goods being gathered together at one point, supporting and boosting each other; there was never a slack period, seasonal goods were always available; and, as she went from counter to counter, 
the customer found herself snared, buying some material here, some thread further on, a coat somewhere else; she bought a whole set of clothes, then got caught by unforeseen attractions, yielding 
to the need for all that is useless and pretty. He then extolled the system of marked prices. The great revolution in drapery had started from this new idea. If the old-fashioned small shops were in their 
death throes, it was because they could not keep up in the struggle to offer low prices that had been set in motion by the system of marking prices on goods. Now competition was taking place before 
the public’s very eyes, people had only to walk past the shop-windows to ascertain the prices, and every shop was reducing them, content with the smallest possible profit; there was no cheating, no 
attempts planned well in advance at making money on a material sold at double its value, there was just continuous business, a regular profit of so much per cent on all goods, a fortune put into the 
smooth running of a sale that was all the larger because it took place in full view of the public. Wasn't this an astonishing creation? It was revolutionizing the market, it was transforming Paris, for it was 
based on the flesh and blood of Woman. 

‘I've got the women, | don’t care about anything else!’ he said, in a brutal admission wrung from him by passion. 

Baron Hartmann seemed moved by this exclamation. His smile lost its touch of irony, and as he looked at the young man, gradually won over by his confidence, he began to feel growing affection for 
him. 

‘Shh!’ he murmured paternally, ‘they'll hear you.’ 

But the ladies were now all talking at once, so excited that they were no longer even listening to each other. Madam de Boves was concluding her description of the evening dress: a mauve silk tunic, 
draped and caught back by bows of lace; the bodice cut very low, with more bows of lace on the shoulders. 

‘You'll see,’ she was saying, ‘I’m having a bodice like that made with a satin...’ 

‘And I,’ Madam Bourdelais interrupted, ‘I wanted some velvet. Oh! it was such a bargain!’ 

Madam Marty was asking: 

‘Well, how much was the silk?’ 

And off they went again, all talking at the same time. Madam Guibal, Henriette, Blanche were measuring, cutting, discarding. Materials were being looted, shops ransacked, the women’s lust for luxury 
running riot as they dreamed of dresses, coveted them, feeling so happy in the world of clothes that they lived immersed in it, as they did in the warm air necessary to their existence. 

Mouret glanced towards the drawing-room, and in a few phrases whispered in Baron Hartmann’s ear, as if he were confiding to him one of those amorous secrets men sometimes venture to reveal 
when they are alone, he finished explaining the techniques of modern big business. Of supreme importance, more important than the facts he had already given, was the exploitation of Woman. 
Everything else led up to it, the ceaseless renewal of capital, the system of piling up goods, the low prices which attracted people, the marked prices which reassured them. It was Woman the shops 
were competing for so fiercely, it was Woman they were continually snaring with their bargains, after dazing her with their displays. They had awoken new desires in her weak flesh; they were an 
immense temptation to which she inevitably yielded, succumbing in the first place to purchases for the house, then seduced by coquetry, finally consumed by desire. By increasing sales tenfold, by 
making luxury democratic, shops were becoming a terrible agency for spending, ravaging households, working hand in hand with the latest extravagances in fashion, growing ever more expensive. 
And if, in the shops, Woman was queen, adulated and humoured in her weaknesses, surrounded with attentions, she reigned there as an amorous queen whose subjects trade on her, and who pays 
for every whim with a drop of her own blood. Beneath the very charm of his gallantry, Mouret thus allowed the brutality of a Jew selling Woman by the pound to show through; he was building a temple 
to Woman, making a legion of shop assistants burn incense before her, creating the rites of a new cult; he thought only of her, ceaselessly trying to imagine even greater enticements; and, behind her 
back, when he had emptied her purse and wrecked her nerves, he was full of the secret scorn of a man to whom a mistress had just been stupid enough to yield. 

‘Get the women,’ he whispered to the Baron, laughing impudently as he did so, ‘and you'll sell the world!’ 

Now the Baron understood. A few sentences had sufficed, he guessed the rest, and such gallant exploitation excited him, stirring memories of his dissolute past. His eyes twinkled knowingly; he was 
overtaken by admiration for the inventor of this machine for devouring women. It was very clever. He made the same remark as Bourdoncle, a remark prompted by his long experience: 

‘You know, they'll have their revenge.’ 

But Mouret shrugged his shoulders in a gesture of crushing disdain. They all belonged to him, they were his property, and he belonged to none of them. When he had extracted his fortune and his 
pleasure from them, he would throw them on the rubbish heap for those who could still make a living out of them. He had the calculated disdain of a southerner and a speculator. 

‘Well, sir, he asked in conclusion, ‘will you join me? Does my proposal for the building sites seem possible to you?’ 

The Baron, half won over, did not wish to commit himself yet. He still felt some doubt about the charm which was gradually having an effect on him. He was about to give an evasive answer, when an 
urgent summons from the ladies saved him the trouble. In the midst of laughter voices were calling: 

‘Sir Mouret!’ 

And since the latter, annoyed at being interrupted, was pretending not to hear, Madam de Boves, who had been standing up for a moment, came to the door of the small drawing-room. 

‘They're asking for you, Sir Mouret ... It's not very chivalrous of you to hide in a corner to talk business.’ 

At this, he decided immediately to join the ladies, and with such apparent good grace and air of delight that the Baron was quite amazed. They both stood up and went into the large drawing-room. 
‘lam entirely at your service, ladies,’ he said as he went in, a smile on his lips. 

A hubbub of triumph greeted him. He had to go further in, and the ladies made room for him in their midst. The sun had just set behind the trees in the garden; the light was fading, and a soft shadow 
was gradually filling the vast room. It was the tender hour of twilight, that minute of discreet voluptuousness in Parisian apartments when the light in the street is dying and the lamps are still being lit in 
the pantry downstairs. Sir Boves and Vallagnosc, still standing at the window, cast a pool of shadow on the carpet; while Sir Marty, who had entered discreetly a few minutes earlier, stood motionless 
in the last ray of light coming from the other window, displaying his thin profile, his skimpy, clean frock-coat, and his face grown pale from teaching. The ladies’ conversation about dresses made him 
look even more distressed. 

‘That sale is going to be next Monday, isn’t it?’ Madam Marty was asking. 

‘Indeed it is, madam,’ Mouret replied in a flute-like voice, an actor's voice which he affected when speaking to women. 

Then Henriette interposed. 

‘We're all coming, you know ... They say you're preparing wonders.’ 

‘Oh! Wonders!’ he murmured with an air of modest self-complacency. ‘I simply try to be worthy of your patronage.’ 

They pressed him with questions. Madam Bourdelais, Madam Guibal, even Blanche, wanted to know all about it. 

‘Come on, give us some details,’ Madam de Boves repeated insistently. ‘You're making us die of curiosity!” 

They were surrounding him, when Henriette noticed that he hadn’t yet had a cup of tea. This provoked consternation; four of them began to serve him but on condition that he would answer them 
afterwards. Henriette poured, Madam Marty held the cup, while Madam de Boves and Madam Bourdelais contended for the honour of putting in the sugar. Then, when he had declined to sit down and 
had started to drink his tea slowly, standing in their midst, they all drew closer, imprisoning him in the closed circle of their skirts. Heads raised and eyes shining, they all sat smiling at him. 

‘Your silk, your Paris-Paradise that all the newspapers are talking about?’ resumed Madam Marty impatiently. 

‘Oh!’ he replied, ‘it's quite exceptional, a coarse faille, supple and strong ... Youll see it, ladies, and you'll only find it in our shop, for we’ve bought the exclusive rights.’ 

‘Really! A fine silk at five francs sixty!’ said Madam Bourdelais, quite enraptured. ‘That's incredible!’ 


Ever since the advertisements had appeared, this silk had occupied a considerable place in their daily life. They discussed it and promised themselves some of it, tormented by desire and doubt. And, 
beneath the chattering curiosity with which they overwhelmed the young man, their different temperaments as customers could be seen: Madam Marty, carried away by her mania for spending, taking 
everything indiscriminately from the Ladies’ Paradise, simply buying at random from the displays; Madam Guibal, walking round the shop for hours without ever making a purchase, happy and satisfied 
by merely feasting her eyes; Madam de Boves, short of money, constantly tortured by some immoderate desire, bearing a grudge against the goods she could not take away; Madam Bourdelais, with 
the sharp eye of a careful, practical middle-class woman, making straight for the bargains, using the big shops with such calm housewifely skill that she saved a great deal of money there; and finally 
Henriette, who, because she dressed with such extreme elegance, only bought certain articles there, such as gloves, hosiery, and all her household linen. 

‘We have other materials which are amazingly inexpensive and yet very sumptuous,’ continued Mouret in his melodious voice. ‘For example, | recommend our Cuir-d’Or, a taffeta with an incomparable 
sheen ... Among the fancy silks there are some charming patterns, designs chosen from thousands of others by our buyer; and as for velvets, you'll find an extremely rich collection of shades ... | can 
tell you that woollen clothes will be very popular this year. You'll see our quilts and our Cheviots...’ 

They had stopped interrupting him, and had narrowed the circle even further, their mouths half open in a vague smile, their faces close together and leaning forward, as if their whole being was yearning 
towards their tempter. Their eyes were growing dim, a slight shiver ran over the napes of their necks. And he maintained the composure of a conqueror in the midst of the heady scents rising from their 
hair. Between each sentence he continued to take little sips of tea, the perfume of which cooled those other, more pungent scents, in which there was a touch of musk. Baron Hartmann, who had not 
taken his eyes off him, felt his admiration mounting before Mouret’s seductive charm that reflected such self-possession that he could toy with women like that without being overcome by the intoxicating 
scents which they exude. 

‘So woollen things will be worn,’ resumed Madam Marty, whose haggard face was lit up by coquettish passion. ‘l must go and look.’ 

Madam Bourdelais, who was keeping a clear head, said in her turn: 

‘Your remnant sale is on Thursday, isn’t it? | shall wait, I’ve all my little ones to clothe.’ 

And turning her delicate fair head towards the mistress of the house, she said: 

‘You still get your dresses from Sauveur, don’t you?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ Henriette replied, ‘Sauveur’s very expensive but she’s the only dressmaker in Paris who knows how to make a bodice ... And, whatever Sir Mouret may say, she has the prettiest designs, 
designs you don’t see anywhere else. | can’t bear to see my dress on every woman’s back.’ 

Mouret smiled discreetly at first. Then he intimated that Madam Sauveur bought her material at his shop; no doubt she took certain designs, for which she secured the exclusive rights, direct from the 
manufacturers; but for black silk goods, for example, she kept an eye open for bargains at the Ladies’ Paradise, and laid in considerable supplies which she later disposed of at two or three times the 
price. 

‘So I’m quite sure her buyers will snap up our Paris-Paradise. Why should she go and pay more for this silk at the factory than she would in my shop? Honestly! We're selling it at a loss.’ 

This dealt the ladies a final blow. The idea of getting goods below cost price aroused in them the ruthlessness of Woman, whose enjoyment as buyer is doubled when she thinks she’s robbing the 
shopkeeper. He knew they were incapable of resisting a real bargain. 

‘But we sell everything for a song!’ he exclaimed gaily, picking up Madam Desforges’s fan that was still lying on the pedestal table behind him. ‘Look! Here’s this fan ... How much did you say it cost?’ 

‘Twenty-five francs for the Chantilly, and two hundred for the mount,’ said Henriette. 

‘Well, the Chantilly isn’t expensive. But we have the same one for eighteen francs ... And as for the mount, my dear lady, it’s pure theft. | wouldn’t dare to sell one like that for more than ninety francs.’ 
‘That's just what | said,’ exclaimed Madam Bourdelais. 

‘Ninety francs!’ murmured Madam de Boves. ‘One would have to be very poor not to buy one at that price!’ 

She had picked up the fan again, and was examining it with her daughter Blanche; on her large, regular face, in her big, sleepy eyes, her pent-up, hopeless desire for a whim she would not be able to 
satisfy was mounting. Then, for a second time, the fan was passed round by the ladies, to the accompaniment of remarks and exclamations. In the mean time Sir Boves and Vallagnosc had left the 
window. The former came back and took up his former position behind Madam Guibal, his gaze delving into her corsage while he nevertheless maintained his decorous, superior air, while the young 
man was bending down towards Blanche, trying to think of something agreeable to say. 

‘It's rather depressing, don’t you think, Miss Blanche, this white frame with black lace?’ 

‘Oh!’ she replied gravely, without a blush colouring her puffy cheeks. ‘I've seen one in mother-of-pearl with white feathers. It was quite virginal!’ 

Sir de Boves, who had doubtless observed his wife’s longing gaze fixed on the fan, finally made his contribution to the conversation: 

‘They break straight away, those flimsy little things.’ 

‘| know!’ Madam Guibal declared, pouting and pretending to be unconcerned. ‘I’m tired of having mine re-glued.’ 

Madam Marty, excited by the conversation, had for some time been feverishly twisting her red leather bag on her lap. She had not yet been able to show her purchases to the others, and was dying, 
with a kind of sensual urge, to display them. Suddenly she forgot all about her husband, opened her bag, and took out a few metres of narrow lace rolled round a piece of cardboard. 

‘This is the Valenciennes for my daughter,’ she said. ‘It’s three centimetres wide. Isn't it delightful? One franc ninety centimes.’ 

The lace passed from hand to hand. The ladies exclaimed in admiration. Mouret declared that he sold little trimmings like that at factory price. But Madam Marty had closed her bag again, as if to hide 
things in it which could not be shown. However, as the Valenciennes was such a success she could not resist the desire to take out a handkerchief as well. 

‘There was this handkerchief too ... Brussels lace, my dear ... Oh! A real find! Twenty francs!’ 

From then on, the bag was inexhaustible. As she took out each fresh article she blushed with pleasure, with the modesty of a woman undressing that made her embarrassment seem quite charming. 

There was a scarf in Spanish lace for thirty francs; she had not wanted it but the assistant had sworn that it was the last one he had and that they were going to go up in price. Next there was a veil in 
Chantilly; rather dear, fifty francs; if she did not wear it herself she would make something for her daughter with it. 

‘Lace is so lovely!’ she repeated with her nervous laugh. ‘Once I’m inside | could buy the whole shop.’ 

‘And this?’ Madam de Boves asked her, examining a remnant of guipure. 

‘That’, she replied, ‘is for an insertion ... There are twenty-six metres. It was one franc a metre, you see!’ 

‘Oh!’ said Madam Bourdelais, surprised, ‘what are you going to do with it, then?’ 

‘| really don’t know ... But it had such a pretty pattern!’ 

At that moment, as she looked up, she caught sight of her terrified husband opposite her. He had become even paler, his whole person expressing the resigned anguish of a poor man witnessing the 
decimation of his hard-earned salary. Each fresh piece of lace was for him a disaster, the bitter days of teaching swallowed up, the long journeys through the mud to give private lessons totally engulfed, 
the endless struggle of his existence resulting in secret poverty, in the hell of a needy household. Faced with his look of growing alarm, she tried to retrieve the handkerchief, the veil, the scarf, moving 
her feverish hands about, repeating with litle embarrassed laughs: 
‘You'll get me into trouble with my husband ... | assure you, my dear, I've been very reasonable, for there was a big fichu there at five hundred francs ... Oh! it was marvellous!’ 
‘Why didn’t you buy it?’ said Madam Guibal calmly. ‘Sir Marty is the most generous of men.’ 
The teacher was forced to admit that his wife was quite free to do as she pleased. But the mention of the big fichu had sent an icy shiver running down his spine; and as Mouret was just at that moment 
affirming that the new shops were increasing the well-being of middle-class families, he gave him a terrible look, the flash of hatred of a man too timid to murder people. 

In any case the ladies had kept hold of the lace. They were becoming intoxicated with it. Pieces were being unwound, passed from one woman to another, drawing them even closer together, linking 
them with light strands. On their laps they could feel the caress of the miraculously fine material, in which their guilty hands fondly lingered. And they still kept Mouret tightly imprisoned, overwhelming 
him with further questions. As the light continued to fade, he had to bend forward now and again to examine a stitch or to point out a design, lightly brushing against their hair with his beard as he did 
so. But in the soft voluptuousness of dusk, surrounded by the warm odour of their shoulders, he still remained their master beneath the rapture he affected. He seemed a woman himself; they felt 
penetrated and overcome by his delicate understanding of their secret selves, and they forgot their modesty, won over by his seductive charm; whereas he, brutally triumphant, certain that from that 
moment onwards he had them at his mercy, appeared like some despotic king of fashion. 

‘Oh! Sir Mouret! Sir Mouret!’ they stammered in low, rapturous voices in the darkness of the drawing-room. 

The dying lights of the sky were fading on the brasswork of the furniture. The laces alone retained a snowy glint on the dark laps of the ladies who surrounded the young man in a blurred group like 
vague kneeling worshippers. A last gleam of light was shining on the side of the teapot, the short, bright glimmer of a night-light burning in a bedchamber warmed by the perfume of tea. But suddenly 
the servant came in with two lamps, and the charm was broken. The drawing-room became light and cheerful. Madam Marty was putting the lace back in the depths of her little bag; Madam de Boves 
was eating another rum baba, while Henriette, who had got up, was talking in a half-whisper with the Baron, in one of the window recesses. 

‘He’s charming,’ said the Baron. 

‘Yes, isn’t he?’ she exclaimed, with the involuntary cry of a woman in love. 

He smiled and looked at her with fatherly indulgence. It was the first time he had felt her conquered to such an extent; and, being above suffering over it himself, he felt only compassion at seeing her 
in the hands of this handsome young fellow, so loving and yet so cold-blooded. And so, thinking that he should warn her, he murmured jokingly: 

‘Take care, my dear, or he'll eat you all up.’ 

A flash of jealousy lit up Henriette’s beautiful eyes. Doubtless she guessed that Mouret had simply made use of her in order to make contact with the Baron. She swore to herself she would make him 
mad with passion for her, for his love, the love of a busy man, had the facile charm of a song scattered to the winds. 

‘Oh!’ she replied, pretending to joke in her turn, ‘it’s always the lamb that ends up eating the wolf!’ 

The Baron, greatly intrigued, gave her an encouraging nod. Perhaps she was the woman who would avenge the others? 

When Mouret, after reminding Vallagnosc that he wanted to show him his machine at work, came up to say goodbye, the Baron took him aside into a window recess overlooking the darkened garden. 
At last he was succumbing to Mouret'’s charm; his confidence had come when he had seen him among the ladies. They talked for a moment in low voices. Then the banker declared: ‘Well! I'll look into 
the matter ... If your sale on Monday is as successful as you say it will be, then the deal is on.’ They shook hands, and Mouret, looking delighted, took his leave, for he did not enjoy his dinner unless 
he had first been to have a look at the day’s takings at the Ladies’ Paradise. 


099 


On that particular Monday, 10 October, a bright, victorious sun pierced through the thick grey clouds which, for a week, had cast a gloom over Paris. Throughout the night there had still been some 
drizzle, a fine mist that made the streets dirty with its moisture; but at daybreak the pavements had been wiped clean by the brisk gusts which were carrying the clouds away, and the blue sky had the 
limpid gaiety of springtime. 

And so, from eight o’clock the Ladies’ Paradise blazed forth in the rays of bright sunshine, in all the glory of its great sale of winter fashions. Flags were waving at the door, woollen goods were flapping 
in the fresh morning air, enlivening the Place Gaillon with the hubbub of a fairground; and the windows along the two streets developed symphonies with their displays, the brilliant tones of which were 
further heightened by the clearness of the glass. It was an orgy of colour, the joy of the street bursting out there, a wealth of goods openly displayed, where everyone could go and feast his eyes. 

But at that time of day not many people were going in, only a few customers in a hurry, local housewives, women who wished to avoid the afternoon crush. Behind the materials which decked it, the 
shop seemed to be empty, armed and awaiting action, its floors polished and its counters overflowing with goods. The busy morning crowd scarcely glanced at the shop-windows, and never slackened 
pace. In the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin and the Place Gaillon, where carriages were to take their stand, at nine o’clock there were only two cabs. Only the local inhabitants, especially the small 
tradesmen, roused by such a display of streamers and plumes, were forming little groups in doorways and at street-corners, gazing up at the shop, and making plenty of sour comments. Their indignation 
was aroused by the fact that in the Rue de la Michodiére, outside the dispatch office, there stood one of the four delivery vans which Mouret had just launched on Paris: they were painted green, picked 
out with yellow and red, their brilliantly varnished panels flashing gold and purple in the sunlight. The van which was standing there, with its new colour-scheme, the name of the shop emblazoned on 
each side, and carrying on top a placard advertising the day’s sale, finally went off at a trot, pulled by a superb horse, after it had been filled with parcels left over from the day before. Baudu, standing 
livid on the threshold of the Vieil Elbeuf, watched it as far as the boulevard, where it disappeared, to spread all over the city in a starry radiance the hated name of the Ladies’ Paradise. 


In the mean time, a few cabs were arriving and lining up. Every time a customer appeared, there was a stir among the page-boys lined up beneath the high porch, dressed in a livery of light green coat 
and trousers, and yellow and red striped waistcoat. Jouve, the retired captain who worked as a shopwalker, was there too, in frock-coat and white tie, wearing his medal like a sign of respectability and 
probity, receiving the ladies with an air of solemn politeness, bending over them to point out the various departments. Then they would disappear into the entrance-hall that had been changed into an 
oriental hall. 

No sooner had they entered than they were greeted with a surprise, a marvel which enchanted them all. It had been Mouret's idea. He had recently been the first to buy in the Levant, on extremely 
favourable terms, a collection of antique and modern carpets, rare carpets of the sort that until then had only been sold by antique dealers at very high prices; and he was going to flood the market with 
them; he was letting them go almost at cost price, simply using them as a splendid setting which would attract art connoisseurs to his shop. From the middle of the Place Gaillon passers-by could catch 
a glimpse of this oriental hall, composed entirely of carpets and door-curtains that the porters had hung up under his directions. First of all, the ceiling was covered with carpets from Smyrna, their 
complicated designs standing out on red backgrounds. Then, on all four sides, were hung door-curtains: door-curtains from Kerman and Syria, striped with green, yellow, and vermilion; door-curtains 
from Diarbekir, of a commoner type, rough to the touch, like shepherds’ cloaks; and still more carpets which could be used as hangings, long carpets from Ispahan, Teeran, and Kermanshah, broader 
carpets from Schoumaka and Madras, a strange blossoming of peonies and palms, imagination running riot in a dream garden. On the floor there were still more carpets; thick fleeces were strewn 
there, and in the centre was a carpet from Agra, an extraordinary specimen with a white background and a broad border of soft blue, through which ran purplish embellishments of exquisite design. 
There were other marvels displayed everywhere, carpets from Mecca with a velvet reflection, prayer rugs from Daghestan with a symbolic pointed design, carpets from Kurdistan covered with flowers 
in full bloom; finally, in a corner, there was a large pile of cheap rugs, from Geurdis, Kula, and Kirghehir, priced from fifteen francs upwards. This sumptuous pasha’s tent was furnished with armchairs 
and divans made from camel-bags, some ornamented with multi-coloured lozenges, others with simple roses. Turkey, Arabia, Persia, the Indies were all there. Palaces had been emptied, mosques 
and bazaars plundered. Tawny gold was the dominant tone in the worn antique carpets, and their faded tints retained a sombre warmth, the smelting of some extinguished furnace, with the beautiful 
bumt hue of an old master. Visions of the Orient floated beneath the luxury of this barbarous art, amid the strong odour which the old wools had retained from lands of vermin and sun. 

At eight o'clock in the morning, when Denise, who was starting work that very Monday, had crossed the oriental hall, she had stood still in astonishment, unable to recognize the entrance of the shop, 
her confusion compounded by the harem scene set up at the door. A porter had taken her up to the attics and handed her over to Madam Cabin, who was in charge of the cleaning and the bedrooms, 
and who had installed her in No. 7, where her trunk had already been brought. It was a narrow cell, with a skylight window opening on to the roof, and furnished with a small bed, a walnut cupboard, a 
dressing-table, and two chairs. Twenty similar rooms led off the convent-like corridor that was painted yellow; and, out of the thirty-five girls in the shop, the twenty who had no home in Paris slept there, 
while the other fifteen lived out, some of them with fictitious aunts or cousins. Denise immediately took off her skimpy woollen dress, wom thin with brushing and mended on the sleeves, the only one 
she had brought from Valognes. Then she put on the uniform of her department, a black silk dress which had been altered for her and which she found ready on the bed. The dress was still a little too 
big, too broad across the shoulders. But she was in such a hurry in her excitement that she paid no attention to the details of her appearance. She had never worn silk before. When she went downstairs 
again, all dressed up and ill at ease, she looked at the shiny skirt, and the loud rustling of the material embarrassed her. 

Downstairs, as she was entering the department, a quarrel broke out. She heard Clara say in a shrill voice: 

‘l arrived before her, ma’am.’ 

‘It's not true,’ Marguerite replied. ‘She pushed past me at the door but | already had one foot inside the salon.’ 

It was a question of putting their names down on the roster which controlled their turns at selling. The salesgirls wrote their names on a slate in the order of their arrival; and each time they served a 
customer, they would write their names again at the bottom of the list. In the end Madam Aurélie took Marguerite’s side. 

‘She’s always unfair!’ Clara muttered furiously. 

But Denise's entrance reconciled the girls. They looked at her, then smiled to each other. How could anyone dress like that! The girl went awkwardly to put her name down on the roster, on which she 
was the last. Meanwhile Madam Aurélie examined her with an anxious pursing of her lips. She could not help saying: 

‘My dear, two of your size could fit into that dress. It'll have to be taken in ... In any case, you don’t know how to dress yourself. Come here and let me arrange you a bit.’ 

She led her to one of the tall mirrors which alternated with the solid doors of the cupboards in which the dresses were crammed. The vast room, surrounded by the mirrors and by the carved oak 
woodwork, and decorated with red moquette bearing a large floral pattern, resembled the commonplace lounge of a hotel with a continual stream of people rushing through it. The young ladies 
completed the resemblance, dressed as they were in the regulation silk, displaying their salesgirl charms without ever sitting down on the dozen chairs reserved for the customers. Each girl had a long 
pencil that seemed plunged into her bosom between the two buttonholes of her bodice, with its point sticking up; and the splash of white of a cash-book could be glimpsed half emerging from a pocket. 
Several of the girls risked wearing jewellery — rings, brooches, chains — but their greatest coquetry, the luxury with which, in the enforced uniformity of their dress, they struggled to outdo each other, 
was their bare heads, the profusion of their hair which, if it was insufficient, was augmented by plaits and chignons, combed, curled, and flaunted. 

‘Pull your belt in,’ Madam Aurélie was repeating. ‘There, now you haven't got a bulge at the back ... And your hair, how do you make such a mess of it? It could look superb, if you wanted it to.’ 

It was, indeed, Denise’s only beauty. Ash-blonde in colour, it reached to her ankles; and when she did it up, it got in her way so much that she simply rolled it into a pile and held it in place with the 
strong teeth of a horn comb. Clara, very annoyed by this hair, tied up so untidily in its untamed grace, pretended to laugh at it. She had made a sign to a salesgirl from the lingerie department, a girl 
with a broad face and a friendly manner. The two departments that were adjacent, were always on hostile terms; but these two girls sometimes got together to laugh at people. 

‘Miss Cugnot, just look at that mane!’ repeated Clara, whom Marguerite was nudging with her elbow while pretending to choke with laughter. 

But the girl from the lingerie department was not in a joking mood. She had been watching Denise for a little while, and she remembered what she had suffered herself during the first few months in 
her department. 

‘Well, and so what?’ she said. ‘Not everyone’s got a mane like that!’ 

And she went back to the lingerie department, leaving the other two feeling abashed. Denise, who had heard everything, watched her go with a look of gratitude, while Madam Aurélie gave her a cash- 
book with her name on it, saying: 

‘Well, tomorrow you'll look smarter ... And now, try to pick up the ways of the shop; wait your turn for selling. Today will be very hard; it'll give us a chance to see what you can do.’ 

The department was still deserted, as very few customers went up to the dress departments at this early hour. The girls, standing straight and still, were saving their strength for the exertions of the 
afternoon. Denise, intimidated by the thought that they were watching her first efforts, sharpened her pencil for the sake of something to do; then, imitating the others, she stuck it into her bosom, 
between the two buttonholes. She was trying to summon up all her courage, determined to conquer a position. The day before she had been told that she would start work au pair, in other words without 
a fixed salary; she would have only a percentage and a commission on the sales she made. But she hoped to earn twelve hundred francs in this way, for she knew that good saleswomen could make 
as much as two thousand when they tried. Her budget was regulated: a hundred francs a month would enable her to pay Pépé’s board and lodging and to keep Jean, who was not receiving a penny; 
she herself would be able to buy a few clothes and some linen. But, in order to reach this considerable sum, she would have to prove herself hardworking and strong, not take the ill will around her to 
heart, stand up for herself, and seize her share from her companions if necessary. As she was working herself up for the struggle, a tall young man who was passing by the department smiled at her; 
when she saw that it was Deloche, who had been engaged the day before in the lace department, she returned his smile, happy to rediscover this friendship, and seeing a good omen in his greeting. 
At half-past nine a bell rang for the first lunch service. Then a fresh peal summoned people to the second. And still the customers did not come. The assistant buyer, Madam Frédéric, who with the 
gloomy stiffness of a widow took pleasure in predicting the worst, was swearing curtly that the day was lost; they would not see a soul, they might as well close the cupboards and go home; this 
prediction darkened the flat face of Marguerite, who was very grasping, whereas Clara, like a runaway horse, was already dreaming of an excursion to the woods at Verriéres if the shop were to 
collapse. As for Madam Aurélie, she was walking about the empty department silent and grave, wearing her Caesar's mask, like a general who bears the responsibility for victory or defeat. 

At about eleven o'clock a few ladies appeared. Denise’s turn to serve was coming. Just at that moment a customer was pointed out. 

‘That fat woman from the provinces, you know,’ murmured Marguerite. 

She was a woman of forty-five who came to Paris from time to time from the depths of some out-of-the-way place. She saved up for months; then no sooner had she stepped out of the train than she 
would drop in at the Ladies’ Paradise and spend it all. She rarely bought anything by post, for she wanted to see the goods, and delighted in touching them, and even went so far as to buy up stocks 
of needles which, she said, cost the earth in her small town. The whole shop knew her, knew that her name was Boutarel, and that she lived in Albi, without caring any more about either her circumstances 
or her existence. 

‘How are you, madam?’ graciously asked Madam Aurélie, who had stepped forward. ‘And what can we do for you? You will be attended to immediately.’ 

Then, turning round, she called: 

‘Young ladies!’ 

Denise responded but Clara had already sprung forward. Usually she was lazy about selling, not caring about money as she earned more, and with less effort, outside. But the idea of cheating the 
newcomer out of a good customer spurred her on. 

‘Excuse me, it’s my turn,’ said Denise, indignantly. 

With a stern look Madam Aurélie pushed her aside, murmuring: 

‘There are no turns. I’m the only person who gives orders here. Wait until you know something before you serve our regular customers.’ 

The girl withdrew; and as tears were welling up in her eyes and she wanted to hide her over-sensitiveness, she turned her back, standing in front of the plate-glass windows and pretending to look out 
into the street. Were they going to prevent her from selling? Would they all conspire like that to deprive her of important sales? Fear for the future seized her; she felt crushed between all the different 
interests at play. Yielding to the bitterness of her abandonment, her forehead against the cold glass, she gazed at the Vieil Elbeuf opposite, thinking that she should have begged her uncle to keep her; 
perhaps he himself regretted his decision, for he had seemed very upset the day before. Now she was quite alone in this huge shop where no one loved her, where she felt hurt and lost; Pepe and 
Jean, who had never left her side, were living with strangers; it was a cruel separation, and the two big tears she was holding back were making the street dance in a mist. 

Meanwhile, the buzz of voices continued behind her. 

‘This one makes me all bunched up,’ Madam Boutarel was saying. 

‘Madam is mistaken,’ Clara was repeating. ‘The shoulders fit perfectly ... Unless madam would rather have a pelisse than a coat.’ 

Denise gave a start. A hand had been placed on her arm, and Madam Aurélie was talking to her severely. 

‘What's this! You’re not doing anything now, you're just watching the people going by? That won't do at all!’ 

‘But if you won't let me sell, ma’am...’ 

‘There’s other work for you, Miss Baudu. Begin at the beginning ... Do the folding-up.’ 

In order to satisfy the few customers who had arrived, the cupboards had already had to be turned upside down; and the two long oak tables, on the left and right of the salon, were littered with a jumble 
of coats, pelisses, cloaks, clothes of every size and in every material. Without replying, Denise set about sorting them, folding them carefully and putting them away again in the cupboards. It was the 
humblest job for beginners. She did not protest any more, knowing that passive obedience was required of her, biding her time until the buyer would let her sell, as her original intention had seemed to 
be. She was still folding when Mouret appeared. It was a shock for her; she blushed, and once more felt overcome by her strange fear at the thought that he was going to speak to her. But he did not 
even see her, he no longer remembered the little girl whom the charming impression of the moment had induced him to support. 

‘Madam Aurélie!’ he called in a curt voice. 

He was a little pale but his eyes were clear and resolute. On going round the departments he had just discovered that they were empty, and the possibility of defeat had suddenly occurred to him, in 
spite of his obstinate faith in luck. Of course, it was only eleven o'clock; he knew from experience that the crowd never arrived before the afternoon. But certain symptoms were worrying him: at other 
sales there had been some activity from the morning onwards; furthermore, he could not see any of those hatless women, local customers, who usually dropped in on him as neighbours. Like all great 
captains when joining battle, he had been overcome by a feeling of superstitious weakness, in spite of his usual resolute attitude as a man of action. It would not go well, he was lost, and he could not 
have said why: he thought he could read his defeat on the very faces of the ladies who were passing. 

At that moment Madam Boutarel, who always bought something, was leaving, saying: 

‘No, you haven't got anything | like ... I'll see, I'll think about it.’ 

Mouret watched her go. Then, as Madam Aurélie ran up at his summons, he took her aside; they exchanged a few rapid words. She made a gesture that showed her anxiety; she was obviously replying 
that the sale was not warming up. For a moment they remained facing each other, overcome by the kind of doubt which generals hide from their troops. Then he said out loud, with a gallant air: 


‘If you need more staff, take a girl from the work-room ... She’d give you some help, after all.’ 

He continued with his inspection, in despair. Since the morning he had been avoiding Bourdoncle, whose anxious remarks irritated him. As he was leaving the lingerie department, where the sale was 
going even worse, he ran into him and had to put up with listening to his gloomy thoughts. Then, with a brutality which even his most senior employees were not spared in his black moments, he told 
him flatly to go to the devil. 

‘Shut up, can’t you! Everything's all right ... I'll end up by kicking out all the faint-hearted.’ 

Mouret, standing alone, planted himself beside the hall balustrade. From there he dominated the whole shop, for he had the mezzanine departments around him, and could look down into the ground- 
floor departments. Upstairs, the emptiness seemed heart-breaking to him: in the lace department an old lady was having all the boxes ransacked without buying anything; while in the lingerie department 
three good-for-nothing girls were sifting slowly through some ninety-centime collars. Downstairs, under the covered arcades, in the shafts of light coming from the street, he noticed that the customers 
were becoming more numerous. It was a slow, broken procession, a stroll past the counters; women in jackets were crowding into the haberdashery and hosiery departments; but there was hardly 
anyone in the household linen or woollen goods departments. The page-boys, in their green uniform with shining brass buttons, their arms dangling, were waiting for customers to arrive. Now and again 
a shopwalker would pass by with a ceremonious air, very stiff in his white necktie. But what made Mouret's heart ache most of all was the deathly silence of the hall: the light fell on it from above, filtered 
through a frosted glass roof, into a diffused white dust suspended over the silk department that seemed to be sleeping amid the chilly silence of a chapel. An assistant’s footstep, a few whispered words, 
the rustle of a skirt, were the only sounds, muffled by the warmth from the heating apparatus. However, carriages were arriving: the sound of the horses suddenly coming to a halt could be heard, 
followed by the banging of the carriage doors. A distant hubbub was coming from the street - curious onlookers were jostling each other in front of the shop-windows, cabs were drawing up in the Place 
Gaillon, a crowd seemed to be approaching ... But Mouret, seeing the idle cashiers leaning back in their chairs behind their cash-desk windows, and observing that the parcel-tables with their boxes of 
string and reams of blue packing-paper remained bare, was furious with himself for being afraid, and thought he could feel his great machine coming to a standstill and growing cold beneath him. 

‘| say, Favier,’ murmured Hutin, ‘look at the governor up there ... He doesn’t look very happy!” 

‘This is a rotten shop!’ Favier replied. ‘When you think that | haven’t sold a thing yet!’ 

Both of them, while keeping on the look-out for customers, whispered remarks like this from time to time, without looking at each other. The other salesmen in the department were busy piling up lengths 
of Paris-Paradise, under Robineau’s orders; while Bouthemont, deep in conference with a thin young woman, seemed to be taking an important order in undertones. Around them the silks, on elegant, 
frail shelves, folded up in long pieces of cream-coloured paper, were piled like strangely shaped pamphlets. Littering the counters were the fancy silks — watered silks, satins, velvets, looking like beds 
of mown flowers, a whole harvest of delicate and precious materials. It was the most elegant of all the departments, a veritable drawing-room, in which the goods were so ethereal that they seemed to 
be a kind of luxurious furnishing. 

‘| must have a hundred francs for Sunday,’ Hutin resumed. ‘If | don’t make an average of twelve francs a day, I’m done for ... | was counting on this sale.’ 

‘Good Lord! A hundred francs, that’s a bit steep,’ said Favier. ‘I only want fifty or sixty ... You go in for expensive women, do you? 

‘Oh no, old chap. It’s just that | did something silly. | made a bet and lost ... So I’ve got to stand a dinner for five people, two men and three women ... What an awful morning this is! I'll offload twenty 
metres of Paris-Paradise on the first woman who passes!’ 

They went on talking for a few moments, telling each other what they had done the day before, and what they hoped to do in a week's time. Favier backed horses; Hutin liked boating and music-hall 
singers. But they were both spurred on by the need for money; they dreamed of nothing but money, they fought for it from Monday to Saturday, and spent it all on Sunday. In the shop it was their sole 
preoccupation, a constant, pitiless struggle. And there was that cunning Bouthemont, who had just managed to grab hold of the woman sent by Madam Sauveur, that skinny woman he was chatting 
with! It would be a splendid deal, two or three dozen lengths of material, for the great dressmaker always gave good orders. And a moment earlier Robineau, too, had taken it into his head to do Favier 
out of a customer! 

‘Oh! Him! We'll have to get even with him,’ resumed Hutin, who took advantage of the slightest thing to stir up the department against the man whose position he coveted. ‘The buyer and assistant 
buyer aren't meant to sell! Word of honour, my dear chap, if ever | become assistant buyer, you'll see how good I'll be to the rest of you!’ 

And the whole of his little Norman person, fat and jolly, was straining to exude all the good nature he could affect. Favier could not help giving him a sideways look; but he maintained his phlegmatic 
air, and was content to reply: 

‘Yes, | know ... Personally, I'd be delighted.’ 

Then, seeing a lady approaching, he added under his breath: 

‘Look out! Here’s one for you.’ 

She was a woman with a blotchy face, in a yellow hat and a red dress. Hutin guessed immediately that she was the sort of woman who would not buy anything. He quickly bent down behind the counter, 
pretending to do up one of his shoe-laces; hidden from view, he murmured: 

‘No fear! Let someone else have her ... Thanks very much! And lose my turn ...!’. 
However, Robineau was calling him. 

‘Whose turn is it, gentlemen? Sir Hutin’s? Where's Sir Hutin?’ 

And, as the latter was obviously not replying, it was the salesman who came after him on the roster who served the blotchy lady. She did, indeed, only want some patterns, together with the prices; and 
she kept the salesman for more than ten minutes, overwhelming him with questions. But Robineau had seen Hutin get up from behind the counter. And so when another customer arrived he interfered 
with a stern air and stopped the young man as he dashed forward. 

‘Your turn has gone ... | called you, and as you were there behind...’ 

‘But | didn’t hear, sir.’ 

‘That's enough! Put your name down at the bottom ... Come on, Sir Favier, it’s your turn.’ 

Favier, who was really very amused by the whole episode, apologized to his friend with a glance. Hutin, his lips pale, had tumed his head away. What infuriated him was that he knew the customer 
very well; she was a charming blonde who often came to the department and whom the salesmen called among themselves ‘the pretty lady’, although they knew nothing about her, not even her name. 
She usually bought a great deal, would have her purchases carried to her carriage, and then would disappear. Tall, elegant, dressed with exquisite taste, she appeared to be very rich and to belong to 
the highest society. 

‘Well, how was that tart of yours?’ Hutin asked Favier, when the latter came back from the cash desk, where he had accompanied the lady. 

‘A tart?’ Favier replied. ‘No, she looks much too ladylike ... She must be the wife of a stockbroker or a doctor, well, | don’t know, something like that.’ 

‘Oh, go on! she’s a tart ... You can’t tell nowadays, they all have the airs of refined ladies!’ 

Favier looked at his cash-book. 

‘It doesn’t matter!’ he went on, ‘I’ve stung her for two hundred and ninety-three francs. That means nearly three francs for me.’ 

Hutin pursed his lips, and vented his spleen on the cash-books: another crazy invention which was cluttering up their pockets! There was a secret rivalry between the two men. Favier, as a rule, 
pretended to keep in the background, to acknowledge Hutin’s superiority, so as to be free to attack him from behind. That was why Hutin was so upset about the three francs which a salesman he 
considered to be his inferior had pocketed so easily. Really, what a day! If it went on like that he would not earn enough even to buy soda water for his guests. And in the midst of the battle that was 
now becoming fiercer, he walked round the counters, his tongue hanging out, wanting his share, even jealous of his superior, who was seeing the skinny young woman off, repeating to her as he did 
sO: 

‘Very well, it's settled. Tell her I'll do my best to obtain this favour from Sir Mouret.’ 

Mouret had left his post by the hall balustrade some time ago. Suddenly he reappeared at the top of the main staircase which led to the ground floor; from there he still commanded a view of the whole 
shop. His face had regained its colour, and it seemed larger now that his faith was being reborn at the sight of the crowd which was gradually filling the shop. At last the long-awaited rush had come, 
the afternoon crush of which he had for a moment despaired in his fever of anxiety; all the assistants were at their posts, and a last bell had just rung to signal the end of the third luncheon service; the 
disastrous morning, due no doubt to a shower at about nine o'clock, could still be made good, for the blue sky of the morning had regained its victorious gaiety. Now that the mezzanine departments 
were coming to life, he had to stand back to make way for the women as they went upstairs in little groups to the lingerie and dresses; while behind him, in the lace and shawl departments, he could 
hear large sums being bandied about. But he was reassured above all by the sight of the ground-floor galleries. There was a crush of people in the haberdashery department; even the household linen 
and wool departments were overrun; the procession of shoppers was becoming denser, and almost all of them were wearing hats now — there were only a few bonnets of housewives who had arrived 
late. In the silk hall, under the pale light, ladies had taken off their gloves to feel pieces of Paris-Paradise, while talking in low voices. And he could no longer have any doubt about the sounds arriving 
from outside, the rattle of cabs, the banging of doors, the growing babble of the crowd. Beneath his feet he felt the machine being set in motion, warming up and coming to life again, from the cash- 
desks where there was the clink of gold, and the tables where the porters were hurrying to pack up the goods, down to the depths of the basement, where the dispatch department was filling up with 
the parcels sent down, shaking the whole shop with its subterranean rumbling. In the midst of the mob Jouve was walking about solemnly, on the look-out for thieves. 

‘Hello! It's you!’ said Mouret suddenly, recognizing Paul de Vallagnosc, whom a page-boy had brought to him. ‘No, no, you’re not disturbing me ... And, in any case, you may as well follow me around 
if you want to see everything, because today I'll be totally involved in the sale.’ 

He still felt anxious. There was no doubt that there were plenty of people but would the sale be the triumph he had hoped for? Nevertheless, he was laughing with Paul and gaily led him away. 

‘It seems to be picking up a bit,’ said Hutin to Favier. ‘But I’m not having any luck, some days are jinxed, honestly! I've just drawn another blank, that bitch didn’t buy anything from me.’ 

With his chin he indicated a woman who was walking off, casting looks of disgust at all the materials. He wouldn't grow fat on his thousand francs a year if he didn’t sell anything; usually he made seven 
or eight francs a day in percentages or commission that gave him with his regular pay an average of about ten francs a day. Favier never earned much more than eight; and here was this animal taking 
the food out of his mouth, for he had just sold another dress. A cold-blooded fellow who had never known how to amuse a customer! It was exasperating! 

‘The sockers and reelers look as if they’re raking it in, Favier murmured, referring to the salesmen in the hosiery and haberdashery departments. 

But Hutin, who was looking all round the shop, suddenly asked: ‘Do you know Madam Desforges, the governor's girlfriend? ... That dark woman over there in the glove department, the one who’s 
having some gloves tried on by Mignot.’ 

He stopped and then, as if talking to Mignot, and without taking his eyes off him, he resumed: 

‘Go on, go on, old man, give her fingers a good squeeze, it won’t do you any good! We know all about your conquests!’ 

There existed between him and the glove assistant the rivalry of two good-looking men, both of whom pretended to flirt with the customers. Neither of them could in fact boast of any real good fortune; 
Mignot lived on the myth of a police superintendent's wife who had fallen in love with him, whereas Hutin had really made the conquest of a trimmer, in his department, who had got tired of hanging 
about the shady hotels in the neighbourhood; but they both invented a lot, letting people believe that they had mysterious adventures, rendezvous with countesses between purchases. 

‘You should deal with her yourself,’ said Favier in his deadpan way. 

‘That's an idea!’ exclaimed Hutin. ‘If she comes here, I'll get round her!’ 

In the glove department a whole row of ladies was seated in front of the narrow counter covered with green velvet with nickel-plated corners; the smiling assistants were stacking up in front of them flat, 
bright pink boxes that they were taking out of the counter itself, like the labelled drawers of a filing cabinet. Mignot, in particular, was leaning forward with his pretty baby face, rolling his Rs like a true 
Parisian, his voice full of tender inflections. He had already sold Madam Desforges a dozen pairs of kid gloves, Paradise gloves, the shop’s speciality. She had then asked for three pairs of suede 
gloves. And she was now trying on some Saxon gloves, for fear that the size was not right. 

‘Oh! It’s absolutely perfect, madam!’ Mignot was repeating. ‘Six and three-quarters would be too big for a hand like yours.’ 

Half lying on the counter, he was holding her hand, taking her fingers one by one and sliding the glove on with a long, practised, and sustained caress; and he was looking at her as if he expected to 
see from her face that she was swooning with voluptuous joy. But she, her elbow on the edge of the velvet, her wrist raised, gave him her fingers with the same detached air with which she would give 
her foot to her maid to allow her to button her boots. He was not a man; she used him for such intimate services with the familiar disdain she showed for those in her employ, without even looking at 
him. 

‘I'm not hurting you, madam?’ 

She replied in the negative, with a shake of the head. 


The smell of Saxon gloves, that animal smell with a touch of sweetened musk, usually excited her; and she sometimes laughed about it, confessing her liking for this ambiguous perfume, like an animal 
in rut which has landed in a girl’s powder box. But standing at that commonplace counter she did not smell the gloves; they did not provoke any sensual feeling between her and the ordinary salesman 
simply doing his job. 

‘Is there anything else you would like to see, madam?’ 

‘Nothing, thank you ... Would you take that to cash-desk No. 10, for Madam Desforges.’ 

Being a regular customer, she gave her name at a cash-desk, and had each purchase sent there, so that she wasn’t followed there by an assistant. When she had left, Mignot tumed towards his 
neighbour and winked, for he would have had him believe that wonderful things had just taken place. 

‘It's a pity she can’t wear gloves all over!’ he murmured crudely. 

Meanwhile Madam Desforges was continuing her purchases. She tured to the left, stopping in the linen department to get some dusters; then she walked all round, going as far as the woollens at the 
end of the gallery. 

As she was pleased with her cook, she wanted to make her a present of a dress. The woollen department was overflowing with a dense crowd; all the lower middle-class women were there and were 
feeling the materials, absorbed in silent calculation; she had to sit down for a moment. The shelves were piled high with thick lengths of material that the salesmen were taking down one by one, with 
a sudden pull. They were beginning to get quite confused among the cluttered counters, where the materials were mingling and overflowing. It was a rising tide of neutral tints, of the muted tones of 
wool, iron greys, yellowish-greys, blue-greys, with here and there a brilliant Scottish tartan, a blood-red background of flannel bursting out. And the white labels on the rolls were like a light shower of 
white snowflakes, speckling a black December soil. 

Behind a pile of poplin Liénard was joking with a tall girl without a hat, a local seamstress sent by her employer to stock up with Merino. He hated these big sale days which made his arms ache, and, 
since he was largely kept by his father and did not care whether he sold or not, he tried to dodge work, doing just enough to avoid being dismissed. 

‘You know, Miss Fanny,’ he was saying. ‘You're always in a hurry ... Did the Vicufia go well the other day? I'll come and get my commission from you.’ 

But the seamstress was making her escape, laughing as she did so, and Liénard found himself facing Madam Desforges; he could not help asking her: 

‘Can | help you, madam?’ 

She wanted a dress, inexpensive but hard-wearing. Liénard, with the aim of sparing his arms that was his sole concern, manoeuvred so as to make her take one of the materials already unfolded on 
the counter. There were cashmeres, serges, Vicufias; he swore to her that there was nothing better, they never wore out. But none of them seemed to satisfy her. She had glimpsed a bluish serge twill 
ona shelf, and in the end he reluctantly decided to get it down; but she said it was too coarse. Next it was a Cheviot, some with diagonal stripes, some greys, and every variety of woollen material that 
she was curious to touch for sheer pleasure, though she had already decided that she would just buy anything. So the young man was obliged to empty the highest shelves; his shoulders cracked, and 
the counter had disappeared beneath the silky grain of the cashmeres and poplins, the rough nap of the Cheviots, and the fluffy down of the Vicufias. Every material and every shade was now on view. 
She asked to be shown Grenadine and Chambéry gauze, though she did not have the slightest desire to buy any. Then, when she had had enough, she said: 

‘Oh well! The first one was the best. It's for my cook ... Yes, the serge with the little dots, the one at two francs.’ 

And when Liénard, pale with suppressed anger, had measured it out, she said: 

‘Will you take it to cash-desk No. 10 ... For Madam Desforges.’ 

As she was going away she noticed Madam Marty nearby, accompanied by her daughter Valentine, a tall, lanky girl of fourteen, very uninhibited and already casting the guilty glances of a woman at 
the goods. 

‘Ah! It's you, my dear?’ 

‘Yes, dear ... Quite a crowd, isn’t it?” 

‘Oh! Don't talk to me about it, it’s stifling. What a success! Have you seen the oriental hall?’ 

‘Superb! Amazing!’ 

And, elbowed and jostled by the growing mass of women who had little to spend and were rushing towards the inexpensive woollens, they went into ecstasies over the exhibition of carpets. Then 
Madam Marty explained that she was looking for some material for a coat; but she had not made up her mind, she wanted to see some woollen quilting. 

‘But just look at it, mamma,’ murmured Valentine, ‘it’s too common.’ 

‘Come and look at the silks,’ said Madam Desforges. ‘You must see their famous Paris-Paradise.’ 

Madam Marty hesitated for a moment. It would be very expensive, and she had faithfully promised her husband that she would be careful! She had been buying for an hour already; quite a pile of 
articles were following her - a muff and ruching for herself, some stockings for her daughter. In the end she said to the assistant who was showing her the quilting: 

‘Well, no! I'm going to the silk department ... There’s really nothing here that | want.’ 

The assistant took the articles and walked ahead of the ladies. 

The crowd had reached the silk department too. There was a tremendous crush before the interior display arranged by Hutin, to which Mouret had added the final touches. At the far end of the hall, 
around one of the small cast-iron columns which supported the glass roof, material was streaming down like a bubbling sheet of water, falling from above and spreading out on to the floor. First, pale 
satins and soft silks were gushing out: royal satins and renaissance satins, with the pearly shades of spring water; light silks as transparent as crystal — Nile green, turquoise, blossom pink, Danube 
blue. Next came the thicker fabrics, the marvellous satins and the duchess silks, in warm shades, rolling in great waves. And at the bottom, as if in a fountain-basin, the heavy materials, the damasks, 
the brocades, the silver and gold silks, were sleeping on a deep bed of velvets — velvets of all kinds, black, white, coloured, embossed on a background of silk or satin, their shimmering flecks forming 
a still lake in which reflections of the sky and of the countryside seemed to dance. Women pale with desire were leaning over as if to look at themselves. Faced with this wild cataract, they all remained 
standing there, filled with the secret fear of being caught up in the overflow of all this luxury and with an irresistible desire to throw themselves into it and be lost. 

‘So you're here?’ said Madam Desforges, on finding Madam Bourdelais installed in front of a counter. 

‘Ah! Good-morning!’ the latter replied, shaking hands with the ladies. ‘Yes, I’ve come to have a look.’ 

‘It's wonderful, this display, isn’t it? It’s like a dream ... And the oriental hall, have you seen the oriental hall?’ 

‘Yes, yes, extraordinary!’ 

But beneath this enthusiasm that was certainly going to be the fashionable attitude of the day, Madam Bourdelais kept her composure as a practical housewife. She was carefully examining a piece of 
Paris-Paradise, for she had come solely to take advantage of the exceptional cheapness of this silk, if she found it really good value. She was clearly satisfied, for she ordered twenty-five metres, 
reckoning that it would easily be enough to make a dress for herself and a coat for her little girl. 

‘What! You're going already?’ Madam Desforges resumed. ‘Come and have a look round with us.’ 

‘No, thank you, they're expecting me at home ... | didn’t want to risk bringing the children in a crowd like this.’ 

And she went away preceded by the salesman carrying the twenty-five metres of silk; he conducted her to cash-desk No. 10, where young Albert was losing his head in the midst of all the requests for 
invoices with which he was besieged. When the salesman could get near him, he called out the sale he had made, after entering it with a pencil on his counterfoil book, and the cashier entered it in the 
register; then it was counter-checked, and the page torn out of the counterfoil book was stuck on an iron spike near the receipt stamp. 

‘A hundred and forty francs,’ said Albert. 

Madam Bourdelais paid and gave her address, for she had come on foot and did not want to be encumbered with a parcel. Joseph was already holding the silk behind the cash-desk and packing it up; 
and the parcel, thrown into a basket on wheels, was sent down to the dispatch department, where all the goods in the shop now seemed to be swallowed with a noise like a sluice. 

Meanwhile, the congestion was becoming so great in the silk department that Madam Desforges and Madam Marty could not find a free assistant at first. They remained standing, mingling with the 
crowd of ladies who were looking at the materials and feeling them, remaining there for hours without making up their minds. The Paris-Paradise seemed destined for the greatest success of all, for it 
was attracting growing waves of enthusiasm, that sudden fever which sets a fashion in a single day. The salesmen were all occupied in measuring this silk; the pale light of the unfolded lengths could 
be seen above the customers’ hats, while fingers were moving constantly up and down the oak measuring-sticks hanging from brass rods; the noise of the scissors biting into the material could be 
heard, without a pause, as fast as it was unpacked, as if there were not enough arms to satisfy the greedy, outstretched hands of the customers. 

‘It really isn’t bad for five francs sixty,’ said Madam Desforges, who had succeeded in getting hold of a piece from the edge of a table. 

Madam Marty and her daughter Valentine were feeling disillusioned. The newspapers had talked about it so much that they had expected something bigger and more striking. But Bouthemont had just 
recognized Madam Desforges and, wishing to pay court to this beautiful creature who was reputed to hold the governor completely in her power, he came up to her with his rather crude amiability. 
What! She was not being served! It was unpardonable! She must be indulgent, for they really didn’t know which way to turn. And he went to look for some chairs among the surrounding skirts, laughing 
with his good-natured laugh that revealed his brutal love of women, and which Henriette did not, apparently, find unattractive. 

‘| say,’ murmured Favier as he went to get a box of velvet from a shelf behind Hutin, ‘there’s Bouthemont making up to your special customer.’ 

Hutin had forgotten Madam Desforges, for he was beside himself with rage with an old lady who, having kept him for a quarter of an hour, had just bought a metre of black satin for a corset. At 
particularly busy times they took no notice of the roster; each salesman served customers as they arrived. He was replying to Madam Boutarel, who was finishing off her afternoon at the Ladies’ 
Paradise, where she had already spent three hours in the morning, when Favier's warning gave him a start. Was he going to miss the governor's girlfriend, out of whom he had sworn to make five 
francs? That would be the height of bad luck, for he had not yet made three francs for himself, in spite of all the skirts cluttering up the place! 

Just then Bouthemont was calling out loudly: 

‘Come on, gentlemen, someone this way!’ 

Hutin handed Madam Boutarel over to Robineau, who was not doing anything. 

‘Here you are, madam, ask the assistant buyer ... He'll be able to help you better than | can.’ 

He rushed off and got the salesman who had accompanied the ladies from the woollens to hand Madam Marty’s articles over to him. Nervous excitement must have upset his delicate flair that day. 
Usually, the first glance told him if a woman would buy, and how much. Then he would dominate the customer, hurrying to get rid of her in order to move on to another, forcing her to make up her mind 
by persuading her that he knew what material she wanted better than she did. 

‘What sort of silk, madam?’ he asked in his most courteous manner. 

Madam Desforges had no sooner opened her mouth than he added: 

‘| know, I’ve got just what you want.’ 

When the length of Paris-Paradise had been unfolded on a corner of the counter between piles of other silks, Madam Marty and her daughter drew nearer. Hutin, rather anxious, understood that it was 
a question of supplying them first of all. Words were being exchanged in hushed tones; Madam Desforges was advising her friend. 

‘Oh! Absolutely,’ she murmured, ‘a silk at five francs sixty will never be equal to one at fifteen, or even ten.’ 

‘It's very thin, Madam Marty was repeating. ‘I’m afraid it hasn’t got enough body for a coat.’ 

This remark made the salesman intervene. He had the exaggerated politeness of a man who cannot be mistaken. 

‘But, madam, flexibility is the main quality of this silk. It doesn’t crease ... It's exactly what you want.’ 

Impressed by such assurance, the ladies fell silent. They had picked up the material again and were examining it once more when they felt a touch on their shoulders. It was Madam Guibal, who had 
been walking through the shop at a leisurely pace for at least an hour, feasting her eyes on the piled-up riches, without buying so much as a metre of calico. There was another outburst of chatter. 
‘What! Is it you!” 

‘Yes, it's me, a bit knocked about though!’ 

‘Yes, | know. What a crowd, you can’t move ... Did you see the oriental hall?’ 

‘Delightful!’ 

‘What an incredible success ... Do wait a moment, we can go upstairs together.’ 

‘No, thank you, I’ve just come down.’ 


Hutin was waiting, hiding his impatience behind a smile which never left his lips. How much longer were they going to keep him there? Really, women had a nerve; it was just as if they were taking his 
money out of his pocket. Finally, Madam Guibal took her leave and continued her stroll, going round and round the great display of silks with an air of delight. 

‘If | were you, I’d buy the coat ready-made,’ said Madam Desforges, coming back to the Paris-Paradise. ‘It'll cost less.’ 

‘It’s true that what with the trimmings and having it made up...’ murmured Madam Marty. ‘And there’s more choice too.’ 

All three ladies had risen to their feet. Madam Desforges turned to Hutin and resumed: 

‘Would you please take us to the ladieswear department?’ 

Unaccustomed to defeats of this kind, he was dumbfounded. What! the dark-haired lady wasn’t buying anything! His instinct had let him down, then! He abandoned Madam Marty, and concentrated on 
Henriette, trying his powers as a good salesman on her. 

‘And you, madam, don’t you wish to see our satins and velvets? We have some remarkable bargains.’ 

‘No, thank you, another time,’ she replied coolly, not looking at him any more than she had at Mignot. 

Hutin had to pick up Madam Marty’s things again, and walk ahead of them to show them to the ladieswear department. And he had the additional grief of seeing that Robineau was in the process of 
selling a large quantity of silk to Madam Boutarel. He certainly had lost his flair, he wouldn’t make a penny. Beneath his pleasant, polite manner there was the rage of a man who had been robbed and 
devoured by others. 

‘On the first floor, ladies,’ he said, without ceasing to smile. 

It was no longer easy to get to the staircase. A compact mass of heads was surging through the arcades, spreading out like an overflowing river into the middle of the hall. A real commercial battle was 
developing; the salesmen were holding the army of women at their mercy, passing them from one to another as if to see who could be quickest. The great afternoon rush-hour had arrived, when the 
overheated machine led the dance of customers, extracting money from their very flesh. In the silk department especially there was a sense of madness; the Paris-Paradise had attracted such a crowd 
that for several minutes Hutin could not advance a step; and when Henriette, half-suffocated, looked up, she glimpsed Mouret at the top of the stairs, for he always came back to the same place from 
where he could watch the victory. She smiled, hoping that he would come down and extricate her. But he did not even recognize her in the crowd; he was still with Vallagnosc, busy showing him the 
shop, his face radiant with triumph. By now the commotion inside was muffling the sounds from the street; the rumbling of cabs and the banging of doors could no longer be heard; beyond the huge 
murmur of the sale there remained nothing but a sensation of the vastness of Paris, a city so enormous that it would always provide customers. In the still air, where the stifling central heating brought 
out the smell of the materials, the hubbub was increasing, made up of all sorts of noises — the continuous trampling of feet, the same phrases repeated a hundred times at the counters, gold clinking 
on the brass of the cash-desks, besieged by a mass of purses, the baskets on wheels with their loads of parcels falling endlessly into the gaping cellars. In the end everything became intermingled 
amidst the fine dust; it became impossible to recognize the divisions between the different departments: over there, the haberdashery seemed swamped; further on, in the linen department, a ray of 
sunlight coming through the window on the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin was like a golden arrow in the snow; while, in the glove and woollen departments, a dense mass of hats and hair hid the further 
reaches of the shop from view. Even the clothes of the crowd could no longer be seen, only headdresses, decked with feathers and ribbons, were floating on the surface; a few men’s hats made black 
smudges, while the pale complexions of the women, in the general fatigue and heat, were acquiring the transparency of camellias. Finally, thanks to some vigorous elbow-work, Hutin opened up a 
pathway for the ladies by walking ahead of them. But when she reached the top of the stairs Henriette could not find Mouret, who had just plunged Vallagnosc into the middle of the crowd to complete 
his bewilderment, and also because he felt the physical need to bathe in his own success. He became breathless with delight as he felt against his limbs a sort of long caress from all his customers. 
‘To the left, ladies,’ said Hutin in a voice which was still courteous in spite of his growing exasperation. 

Upstairs it was just as crowded. Even the furniture department, usually the quietest, was being invaded. The shawls, the furs, the underwear departments were teeming with people. As the ladies were 
going through the lace department, they again came upon some people they knew. Madam de Boves was there with her daughter Blanche, both buried in the articles which Deloche was showing them. 
Hutin, parcel in hand, once more had to make a halt. 

‘Good-afternoon! | was just thinking about you.’ 

‘And | was looking for you. But how can you expect to find anyone in this crowd?’ 

‘It's magnificent, isn’t it?’ 

‘Dazzling, my dear. We can hardly stand up any more.’ 

‘Are you buying anything?’ 

‘Oh! no, we're just looking. It rests us a bit to sit down.’ 

Madam de Boves, who in fact had nothing but her cab-fare in her purse, was asking for all sorts of laces to be taken out of the boxes simply for the pleasure of seeing and touching them. She had 
guessed that Deloche was a new salesman, awkward and slow, who dared not resist the customers’ whims; she was taking advantage of his timid obligingness, and had already kept him for half an 
hour, asking all the time for fresh articles. The counter was overflowing; she was plunging her hands into the growing cascade of pillow lace, Mechlin lace, Valenciennes, Chantilly, her fingers trembling 
with desire, her face gradually warming with sensual joy; while Blanche, by her side, possessed by the same passion, was very pale, her flesh soft and puffy. 

Meanwhile, the conversation continued; Hutin, standing there, awaiting their convenience, could have slapped them. 

‘| say!’ said Madam Marty, ‘you're looking at scarves and veils just like mine.’ 

It was true; Madam de Boves, tormented by Madam Marty’s lace since the previous Saturday, had not been able to resist the urge at least to touch the same patterns, as the modest allowance her 
husband gave her did not permit her to take any away. She blushed slightly, and explained that Blanche wanted to see the Spanish lace scarves. Then she added: 

‘You're going to the ladieswear department ... We'll see you later then. Shall we meet in the oriental hall?’ 

‘All right, in the oriental hall ... It's superb, isn’t it?’ 

They went into raptures as they separated, amidst the congestion caused by the sale of cheap insertions and small trimmings. Deloche, happy to have something to do, started emptying the boxes 
again for Madam de Boves and her daughter. And among the groups crowded along the counters, Jouve the shopwalker was slowly pacing up and down with his military air, flaunting his medal, 
watching over those fine, precious goods which were so easy to conceal up a sleeve. As he passed behind Madam de Boves he cast a quick glance at her feverish hands, surprised to see her with her 
arms plunged in such a cascade of lace. 

‘To the right, ladies,’ said Hutin, setting off again. 

He was beside himself. As if it wasn’t enough to make him miss a sale downstairs! Now they kept him waiting at every turning! His irritation was, above alll, full of the resentment felt by the departments 
selling material against those that sold ready-made goods; they were in continual conflict, fighting over customers, cheating each other out of their percentages and commissions. Those in the silk 
department, more even than those in woollens, were quite enraged whenever they had to show a lady to the ladieswear department, when she decided to buy a coat after having asked to see taffetas 
and failles. 

‘Miss Vadon!’ said Hutin in an angry voice, when he finally reached the counter. 

But she passed by without taking any notice, absorbed in a sale she was anxious to finish. The room was full; a stream of people were going through it at one end, entering and leaving by the doors of 
the lace and lingerie departments that faced each other, while in the background customers were trying on clothes, arching their backs in front of the mirrors. The red moquette muffled the sound of 
footsteps, the distant roar from the ground floor was dying away, and there was nothing but a discreet murmur, the warmth of a drawing-room made oppressive by a crowd of women. 

‘Miss Prunaire!’ cried Hutin. 

And as she took no notice either, he added inaudibly between his teeth: 

‘You old hags!’ 

He certainly was not fond of them; his legs were aching from climbing the stairs to bring them customers, and he was furious about the earnings he accused them of taking out of his pocket in this way. 
It was a secret war, in which the girls themselves participated with as much ferocity as he did; and, in their common fatigue, always on their feet as they were, dead tired, differences of sex disappeared 
and nothing remained but opposing interests inflamed by the fever of business. 

‘Well, isn’t there anyone here?’ Hutin asked. 

Then he caught sight of Denise. She had been kept busy unfolding things since the morning, and had only been allowed to deal with a few doubtful customers to whom she'd been unable to sell 
anything. When he recognized her, busy clearing an enormous pile of clothes off a table, he ran to fetch her. 

‘Please serve these ladies who are waiting, miss.’ 

He quickly put Madam Marty's purchases that he was tired of carrying about, into her arms. His smile was coming back, and in it there was the secret malice of the experienced salesman, who had a 
shrewd idea of the embarrassment he was going to cause both the ladies and the girl. The latter, however, was quite overcome by the prospect of this unexpected sale. For the second time Hutin had 
appeared like an unknown friend, brotherly and affectionate, always waiting in the background to come and save her. Her eyes shone with gratitude; with a lingering look she watched him go, elbowing 
his way through the crowd to get back to his department as quickly as possible. 

‘I'm looking for a coat,’ said Madam Marty. 

Denise questioned her. What kind of coat? But the lady did not know, had no idea; she just wanted to see what models the shop had. And the girl, already very tired, dazed by the crowd, lost her head; 
she had never served anyone but the rare customers who came to Cornaille’s, in Valognes; she did not yet know how many models there were, or where they were kept in the cupboards. She thus 
hardly knew what to say to the two friends, who were getting impatient, when Madam Aurélie caught sight of Madam Desforges, of whose liaison with Mouret she was no doubt aware, for she hurried 
over and asked: 

‘Are these ladies being looked after?’ 

‘Yes, by that young lady who's looking for something over there,’ Henriette replied. ‘But she doesn’t seem very well up on her job, she can’t find anything.’ 

At that, the buyer paralysed Denise completely by walking over and saying to her in a low voice: 

‘You can see that you don’t know a thing. Just don’t interfere, please.’ 

And she called out: 

‘Miss Vadon, coats please!’ 

She stayed there while Marguerite was showing the ladies the models. The girl affected a crisply polite voice, the disagreeable attitude of a young girl dressed up in silk, used to rubbing shoulders with 
the smartest people, yet jealous and resentful of them without even realising it. When she heard Madam Marty say she did not wish to spend more than two hundred francs, she made a grimace of 
pity. Oh! Madam would spend more than that, it was not possible for madam to find anything decent for two hundred francs! And she threw the common coats on to a counter as if to say: ‘You see how 
cheap they are!’ Madam Marty did not even dare to look at them to see if she liked them. She bent forward to whisper in Madam Desforges’s ear: 

‘Don't you prefer being served by men? One feels more at ease.’ 

Finally Marguerite brought a silk coat trimmed with jet that she treated with respect. Madam Aurélie called Denise. 

‘Do something to help, at least. Put this over your shoulders.’ 

Denise, numbed, despairing of ever succeeding in the shop, had remained motionless, her arms dangling. No doubt she would be given notice, and the children would starve. The tumult of the crowd 
buzzed in her head, and she felt herself tottering; her muscles were aching from having lifted armfuls of clothes, really hard work which she had never done before. Nevertheless, she had to obey; she 
had to let Marguerite drape the coat over her, as if on a dummy. 

‘Stand straight,’ said Madam Aurélie. 

But almost immediately Denise was forgotten. Mouret had just come in with Vallagnosc and Bourdoncle; he was greeting the ladies, who complimented him on his magnificent display of winter fashions. 
Inevitably there were exclamations of delight about the oriental hall. Vallagnosc, who was just completing his walk round the counters, showed more surprise than admiration; for, after all, he thought, 
with the dismissiveness of a pessimist, it was nothing more than a huge collection of calico. As for Bourdoncle, forgetting that he was on the staff, he also congratulated the governor, to make him forget 
his doubts and anxieties of the morning. 

‘Yes, yes, it’s going quite well, I'm pleased,’ repeated Mouret, radiant, replying to Henriette’s tender glances with a smile. ‘But | mustn't interrupt you, ladies.’ 

Then all eyes were fixed once more on Denise. She had abandoned herself to Marguerite, who was making her turn round slowly. 


‘So, what do you think of it?’ Madam Marty asked Madam Desforges. 

The latter, as supreme arbiter of fashion, made her pronouncement: 

‘It's not bad, and the cut is original ... But it doesn’t seem to me very elegant round the waist.’ 

‘Oh!’ intervened Madam Aurélie, ‘you should see it on madam herself. You see, it doesn’t look much on this young lady, who isn’t exactly well-built ... Stand up straight, Miss Baudu, give it its full value.’ 
They all smiled. Denise had become very pale. She felt ashamed at being treated like a machine which they were freely examining and joking about. Madam Desforges, feeling antipathy to a 
temperament clearly different from her own, irritated by the girl’s gentle face, added maliciously: 

‘It would certainly look better if the young lady’s dress wasn’t so loose-fitting.’ 

And she gave Mouret the mocking look of a Parisian amused by the ridiculous get-up of a girl from the provinces. He felt the amorous caress of this glance, the triumph of a woman proud of her beauty 
and her art. Therefore, in gratitude for being adored, and in spite of the goodwill he felt towards Denise, whose secret charm had conquered his gallant nature, he felt obliged to laugh at her in his turn. 
‘And she should have combed her hair,’ he murmured. 

This was the last straw. The director was condescending to laugh, and all the girls burst into fits of laughter too. Marguerite risked a slight chuckle, like a refined girl controlling herself; Clara had left a 
customer in order to enjoy the fun at her ease; even the salesgirls from the lingerie department had appeared, attracted by the noise. As for the ladies, they were joking more discreetly, with an air of 
worldly understanding; Madam Aurélie’s imperial profile alone was unmoved, as if the new girl’s beautiful, untamed hair and slender, virginal shoulders had somehow brought her well-ordered department 
into disrepute. Denise had grown even paler, in the midst of all these people making fun of her. She felt violated, defenceless, naked. What had she done, after all, to deserve being attacked like that 
for her waist being too small and her bun too big? But she was hurt above all by the laughter of Mouret and Madam Desforges, for some instinct had made her aware of their understanding, and some 
unknown grief was making her heart sink; that lady must be really wicked to attack a poor girl who had said nothing; while he positively made her blood run cold with a fear which froze all her other 
feelings so that she could not analyse them. Abandoned like an outcast, attacked in her most intimate feelings of feminine modesty, shocked at the unfairness, she choked back the sobs which were 
rising in her throat. 

‘You'll make sure that she combs her hair tomorrow, won't you? It’s quite unseemly ...!’ the terrible Bourdoncle was repeating to Madam Aurélie. Full of contempt for her small limbs, he had condemned 
Denise from the moment she arrived. 

At last the buyer came and took the coat off Denise’s shoulders, saying to her in a low voice: 

‘Well, Miss Baudu! That’s a good start. Really, if you wanted to show us what you’re capable of ... you couldn't have been sillier.’ 

Denise, fearing that she might burst into tears, hurried back to the pile of clothes she was sorting out on a counter. There, at any rate, she was lost in the crowd; tiredness prevented her from thinking. 
But she noticed that the salesgirl from the lingerie department, who had defended her that morning, was standing next to her. She had just witnessed the scene, and murmured in Denise’s ear: 

‘My poor girl, you mustn't be so sensitive. Don’t show you're bothered, or it will just encourage them ... I’m from Chartres. Pauline Cugnot’s my name; my parents are millers ... Well, they'd have eaten 
me up when | arrived here if | hadn’t stood up to them ... Come on, be brave! Give me your hand; we'll have a nice chat when you feel up to it.’ 

The hand which was being held out only made Denise feel twice as upset. She shook it furtively, and hastened to carry away a heavy bundle of overcoats, afraid of doing something wrong again and 
of being scolded if they knew she had a friend. 

Madam Aurélie herself had just placed the coat on Madam Marty’s shoulders, and everyone was exclaiming: ‘Oh! How lovely! It's wonderfull’ It immediately began to look as if it had some shape. 
Madam Desforges declared that it would be impossible to find anything better. There was an exchange of farewells as Mouret took his leave, while Vallagnosc had caught sight of Madam de Boves in 
the lace department with her daughter, and hastened to offer her his arm. Marguerite, standing at one of the mezzanine cash-desks, was already calling out the various purchases made by Madam 
Marty, who paid for them and gave orders that the parcel should be taken to her carriage. Madam Desforges had found her own purchases at cash-desk No. 10. Then the ladies met once more in the 
oriental hall. They were leaving but not without a final noisy burst of admiration. Even Madam Guibal became enthusiastic. 

‘Oh! It’s delightful! It makes you feel you're actually there!’ 

‘Yes, a real harem, isn’t it? And quite cheap!’ 

‘And the Smyrnas! Oh! the Smyrnas! What tones, what delicacy!’ 

‘And that Kurdistan! Just look, a Delacroix!’ 

The crowd was slowly ebbing away. Peals of bells, at an hour's interval, had already signalled the first two evening meals; the third was about to be served, and in the departments there only remained 
a few belated customers whose passion for spending had made them forget the time. Outside nothing could be heard but the rattle of the last cabs of Paris, the snore of a replete ogre digesting the 
linens and cloths, the silks and laces, with which he had been gorged since the morning. Inside, beneath the flaming gas jets which, burning in the dusk, had illuminated the climactic moments of the 
sale, it was like a battlefield still hot from the massacre of materials. The salesmen, harassed and exhausted, were camping amidst the havoc of their shelves and counters that looked as if they had 
been wrecked by the raging blast of a hurricane. The ground-floor galleries were blocked up with an untidy mass of chairs; in the glove department it was necessary to step over a barricade of boxes, 
piled up round Mignot; in the woollens it was impossible to get through at all, and Liénard was dozing on a sea of materials in which some half-destroyed stacks of cloth were still standing, like ruined 
houses about to be carried away by an overflowing river; further along, the white linen had snowed all over the ground, and one stumbled against ice-flows of table-napkins and walked on the soft flakes 
of handkerchiefs. Upstairs in the mezzanine departments the havoc was the same: furs littered the floor, ready-made clothes were heaped up like the greatcoats of disabled soldiers, the lace and 
underclothes, unfolded, crumpled, thrown about everywhere, gave the impression that an army of women had undressed there haphazardly in a wave of desire; while downstairs, in the depths of the 
shop, the dispatch department, operating at full stretch, was still disgorging the parcels with which it was bursting, and these were being carried away by the delivery vans in a final movement of the 
overheated machine. But it was in the silk department that the customers had been at their most voracious. There they had made a clean sweep, and it was quite easy to walk about; the hall was bare, 
the whole colossal stock of Paris-Paradise had just been torn to pieces and carried away, as if by a swarm of ravenous locusts. In the midst of this emptiness Hutin and Favier, out of breath from the 
struggle, were turning the pages of their cash-books, calculating their commission. Favier had made fifteen francs, whereas Hutin, who had only managed to make thirteen, had been beaten that day, 
and was furious at his bad luck. Their eyes were alight with mercenary passion, and around them the whole shop was also making calculations, buming with the same fever, with the brutal gaiety of 
nights of carnage. 

‘Well, Bourdoncle!’ shouted Mouret, ‘are you still worried?’ 

He had returned to his favourite position, at the top of the mezzanine staircase, by the balustrade; and, surveying the massacre of materials spread out below him, he gave a victorious laugh. His fears 
of the morning, that moment of unpardonable weakness which nobody would ever know about, had given him an even greater desire for triumph. And so the campaign was finally won, the small 
tradespeople of the neighbourhood reduced to shreds, Baron Hartmann, with his millions and his building sites, conquered. As he watched the cashiers bent over their ledgers, adding up the long 
columns of figures, as he listened to the tinkle of the gold falling from their fingers into brass bowls, he could already see the Ladies’ Paradise growing beyond all measure, its hall expanding, its arcades 
being extended as far as the Rue du Dix-December. 

‘Aren't you convinced now,’ he resumed, ‘that the shop is too small? We could have sold twice as much.’ 

Bourdoncle was happy to humble himself; he was delighted in fact at having been wrong. But then they saw a sight which made them serious again: Lhomme, the chief sales cashier, had just collected 
the individual takings from each cash-desk as he did every evening; after adding them up, he usually wrote out the total amount on a sheet of paper and put it on his spike-file; he would then carry the 
takings up to the counting-house, in a wallet or bags according to the type of cash. On that particular day gold and silver predominated, and he slowly went upstairs, carrying three enormous bags. As 
he had lost his right arm that was amputated at the elbow, he clasped them to his chest with his left arm, holding one of them firmly with his chin to prevent it slipping. His heavy breathing could be 
heard from afar as he went along, laden down and proud, amid the respectful shop assistants. 

‘How much, Lhomme?’ asked Mouret. 

‘Eighty thousand, seven hundred, forty-two francs, and ten centimes!’ A laugh of pleasure shook the Ladies’ Paradise. News of the figure spread rapidly. It was the highest figure ever attained in one 
day by a draper’s shop. That evening, when Denise went up to bed, she leaned against the walls of the narrow corridor under the zinc roof. Once in her room and with the door closed, she threw herself 
on the bed; her feet were hurting her so much. For a long time she stared vacantly at the dressing-table, at the wardrobe, at the whole bare room. This was where she was going to live; and thoughts 
of her first horrible, endless day welled up in her mind. She would never have the courage to go through it again. Then she noticed that she was dressed in silk; her uniform depressed her, and before 
unpacking her trunk she had a childish desire to put on her old woollen dress that had been left on the back of a chair. But when she was once more dressed in her own poor garment she was overcome 
with emotion, and the sobs which she had been holding back since the morning suddenly burst forth in a flood of bitter tears. She fell back on the bed again, weeping at the thought of the two children, 
and she went on weeping, without having the strength to take off her shoes, completely overcome with weariness and sorrow. 
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The next day Denise had scarcely been in the department for half an hour when Madam Aurélie said to her in her sharp voice: ‘Miss Baudu, you're wanted in the head office.’ 

The girl found Mouret alone, sitting in the great office hung with green rep. He had just remembered the ‘unkempt girl’, as Bourdoncle called her; and, although he was usually reluctant to play the 
policeman, he had had the idea of sending for her to give her a bit of a jolt, in case she was still looking dowdy like a girl from the provinces. The day before, in spite of the joke he had made, his vanity 
had been wounded when the smartness of one of his salesgirls had been discussed in front of Madam Desforges. His feelings were confused, a mixture of sympathy and anger. 

‘Miss Baudu,’ he began, ‘we took you on out of consideration for your uncle, and you must not put us to the painful necessity...’ 

But he stopped. Opposite him, on the other side of the desk, Denise was standing erect, serious and pale. Her silk dress was no longer too big but fitted tightly round her pretty figure, moulding the 
pure lines of her virgin shoulders; and if her hair, knotted in thick braids, remained untamed, she was at least trying to control it. She had fallen asleep fully clothed, all her tears spent, and when she 
woke at about four o’clock she had felt ashamed of her attack of nervous sensibility. She had immediately set about taking in her dress, and had spent an hour in front of the narrow mirror, combing 
her hair, without being able to smooth it down as she would have liked. 

‘Oh! Thank goodness,’ murmured Mouret. ‘You look better this morning ... But there’s still that terrible hair!’ 

He had got up, and went over to her to try and smooth it down with the same familiar gesture as Madam Aurélie when she had tried to arrange it the day before. 

‘There! Tuck that one behind your ear ... The bun is too high.’ 

She said nothing but let him continue to arrange her hair. In spite of her vow to be brave, when she had reached the office she had been cold all over, certain that she had been sent for to be given 
notice. And Mouret’s obvious kindness did not reassure her; she was still afraid of him, she still felt an uneasiness when close to him that she explained as a natural anxiety in the presence of a powerful 
man on whom her fate depended. When he saw how she was trembling as his hands brushed against the nape of her neck, he regretted his gesture of kindness, for the one thing he was afraid of was 
losing his authority. 
‘So remember, Miss Baudu,’ he resumed, once more putting the desk between them, ‘try to pay attention to your appearance. You’re not in Valognes any more; study the girls here in Paris ... If your 
uncle’s name was enough to allow you into our shop, | would like to believe that you will live up to what you seemed to me to promise. Unfortunately, not everyone here shares my opinion ... So now 
you've been warned, haven't you? Don’t prove me wrong.’ 
He was treating her like a child, with more pity than kindness, his curiosity about the feminine sex merely awakened by the disturbing woman he felt developing in this poor, awkward child. And while 
he was lecturing her, she, having noticed the portrait of Madam Hédouin whose handsome regular face was smiling gravely in its gold frame, felt herself trembling once more, in spite of the encouraging 
things he was saying to her. It was the dead lady, the one whom the neighbourhood accused him of having killed so that he could found the shop on her life-blood. 

Mouret was still talking. 

‘You can go,’ he said at last, and he carried on writing without standing up. 

She left, and in the corridor she heaved a deep sigh of relief. From that day on Denise showed great courage. Beneath her attacks of sensitivity her common sense was always at work; the fact of being 
weak and alone strengthened her resolve, and she carried on cheerfully with the task she had set herself. She made very little fuss but went straight ahead to her goal ignoring all obstacles; and she 
did so simply and naturally, for this invincible gentleness was the essence of her nature. 

At first she had to learn to cope with the terrible rigours of work in the department. The parcels of clothes made her arms ache so much that, during the first six weeks, she would cry out with pain when 
she turned over at night, utterly worn out, her shoulders black and blue. But her shoes caused her even more suffering, for they were heavy shoes she had brought from Valognes, lack of money 


preventing her from replacing them with light boots. She was always on her feet, trotting about from moming to night, scolded if she was caught leaning up against the woodwork for a minute, and her 
feet that were like the feet of a little girl, were swollen and felt as though they were being crushed by instruments of torture; her heels were inflamed and throbbed, the soles of her feet were covered 
with blisters, the skin of which was peeling off and stuck to her stockings. She felt her whole body being worn down, her limbs and organs were strained by the exhaustion of her legs, she had sudden 
disorders of a feminine nature which were betrayed by the pallor of her skin. And yet, although she was so thin and looked so frail, she kept at it, while many salesgirls were forced to leave the drapery 
business because they contracted occupational diseases. When she was almost ready to give in, wom out by work which would have made men succumb, she kept going, smiling and erect, because 
of her obstinate courage and her ability to suffer with good grace. 

A further torment was that the whole department was against her. To her physical martyrdom was added the surreptitious persecution of her colleagues. Two months of patience and gentleness had 
not so far disarmed them. She was the object of wounding remarks and cruel tricks, and constant slights which, in her need for affection, cut her to the quick. They had teased her for a long time about 
her unfortunate first day; the words ‘clogs’ and ‘gollywog’ circulated, girls who failed to make a sale were ‘sent to Valognes’, in short she was considered the duffer of the counter. Later on, as she 
quickly became accustomed to the workings of the shop, and proved herself to be a remarkable saleswoman, there was indignant amazement, and from then on the girls conspired never to let her 
have a good customer. Marguerite and Clara pursued her with instinctive hatred, joining forces in order not to be destroyed by this newcomer whom they really feared in spite of their affectation of 
disdain. As for Madam Aurélie, she was hurt by the girl’s proud reserve, by the fact that she did not hover round her with an air of admiration; she therefore abandoned Denise to the spite of girls she 
particularly liked, court favourites who were always sucking up to her, busy feeding her with the endless flattery which her strong, authoritarian personality needed to make it blossom out. For a while 
the assistant buyer, Madam Frédéric, seemed not to enter into the conspiracy but this must have been an oversight, for she became just as brutal as the others as soon as she realised the difficulties 
she might get into because of her good manners. Denise was thus completely abandoned, and they were all utterly hostile to the ‘unkempt girl’, whose life was a perpetual struggle; in spite of her 
courage it was with the greatest difficulty that she succeeded in keeping her place in the department. 

Such was her life now: she had to smile, put on a charming, gracious manner, and wear a silk dress which didn’t even belong to her; ill-fed and ill-treated, she suffered agonies of fatigue, in continual 
fear of being brutally dismissed. Her room was her only refuge, the only place where she would still give way to tears when she’d suffered too much during the day. But a terrible coldness came from 
the zinc roof when it was covered with December snow; she had to curl up in bed, pile all her clothes on top of her, and cry under the blanket so that her face didn’t get chapped from the frost. Mouret 
no longer spoke to her. When she received one of Bourdoncle’s stern looks during business hours she would begin to tremble, for she sensed in him a natural enemy, who wouldn't forgive her the 
slightest lapse. In the midst of this universal hostility, she was surprised by the strange benevolence of Jouve; if he found her on her own he would smile at her, and try to say something nice; twice he 
had saved her from being reprimanded, although she’d showed him no gratitude, for she was more troubled than touched by his protection. 

One evening, after dinner, while the girls were tidying the cupboards, Joseph came to tell Denise that a young man was asking for her downstairs. She went down, feeling very apprehensive: 

‘So!’ said Clara, ‘she’s got a young man, has she?’ 

‘He must be desperate...’ said Marguerite. 

Downstairs, at the main door, Denise found her brother Jean. She’d expressly forbidden him to come to the shop like this, as it made a very bad impression. But he seemed so beside himself that she 
didn’t dare scold him; he had no cap and was out of breath from having run all the way from the Suburb du Temple. 

‘Have you got ten francs?’ he stammered. ‘Give me ten francs or I’m done for.’ 

The young rascal looked so funny, with his flowing blond locks and his handsome girlish face, blurting out his melodramatic phrase, that she would have smiled had it not been for the anguish which 
this demand for money caused her. 

‘What do you mean, ten francs?’ she murmured. ‘What on earth’s the matter?’ 

He blushed and explained that he had met a friend’s sister. Denise stopped him, feeling equally embarrassed, not wishing to know any more about it. Twice already he had come running to her for 
similar loans; but the first time it had only been a question of one franc twenty-five centimes, and the second time one franc fifty. He was always getting involved with women. 

‘| can’t give you ten francs,’ she went on. ‘I haven't paid for Pepe this month yet, and I’ve only just got enough for that. I'll hardly have enough left over to buy a pair of boots that | need very badly ... 
You really are unreasonable, Jean. It’s too bad of you.’ 

‘Then I’m lost,’ he repeated, with a tragic gesture. ‘Listen, Sis: she’s tall and dark; we went to a café with her brother, and | never thought that the drinks...’ 

She had to interrupt him again, and, as his eyes were filling with tears, she took out her purse and slipped a ten-franc coin into his hand. Immediately he began to laugh. 

‘| knew you would ... But | swear I'll never ask you again! I’d have to be an absolute scoundrel to do that.’ 

And he ran off, kissing her wildly on the cheek. The employees watching from inside the shop seemed quite astonished. 

That night Denise slept badly. Since she had started work at the Ladies’ Paradise, money had been a bitter worry to her. She was still on probation, without a regular salary; and as the girls in the 
department prevented her from selling, she could only just manage to pay for Pépé’s board and lodging, thanks to the handful of unimportant customers they let her have. It was a time of dire poverty 
— poverty in a silk dress. Often she had to stay up all night repairing her small stock of clothes, mending her underwear, darning her night-dresses as if they were lace, not to mention her shoes that 
she had patched as skilfully as any cobbler could have done. She risked washing things in her basin. Her old woollen dress worried her most of all, for she had no other, and was forced to put it on 
every evening when she took off the uniform silk dress, and that wore it out terribly; a spot on it gave her a fever, the slightest tear was a catastrophe. And she had nothing for herself, not a penny to 
help her buy the trifles a woman needs: she had had to wait two weeks to renew her stock of needles and thread. So it was a real disaster when Jean turned up all of a sudden with his stories of love- 
affairs and wrecked her budget. Each franc he took made a huge hole in it. As for finding ten francs the next day, there was not the slightest hope of that. Until daybreak she had nightmares of Pepe 
being thrown into the street, while she lifted up the paving stones with her bruised fingers to see if there was any money underneath. 

It so happened that the next day she had to smile, to play the part of the well-dressed girl. Some regular customers came into the department, and Madam Aurélie called her several times and used 
her to show off the new styles of coats. All the time she was stiffly posing in the way prescribed by fashion plates, she was thinking about the forty francs for Pépé’s board and lodging which she had 
promised to pay that evening. She could very well do without the boots for another month; but even if she added those four francs, saved up centime by centime, to the thirty francs she had left, that 
would only make thirty-four francs; where could she find the six francs needed to complete the sum? Her heart nearly failed her just to think about it. 

‘You will notice that the shoulders are loose,’ Madam Aurélie was saying. ‘It’s very smart and very comfortable ... The young lady can fold her arms.’ 

‘Oh yes, easily!’ Denise added, keeping up a pleasant manner. ‘You hardly feel you've got it on ... I'm sure madam will be very pleased with it.’ 

She now blamed herself for having gone to fetch Pepe from Madam Gras’s a few Sundays previously in order to take him for a walk in the Champs-Elysées. The poor child went out with her so rarely! 
But it had meant buying him some gingerbread and a little spade, and then taking him to see Punch and Judy; and in no time she had spent one franc forty-five. Jean clearly didn’t give his little brother 
a thought when he was acting stupidly. Afterwards, it was she who had to find the money. 

‘Of course, if madam doesn’t care for it...’ the buyer was saying. ‘Here, Miss Baudu! Put this cloak on, so that madam can judge!’ 

Denise walked round taking mincing steps with the cloak on her shoulders, saying: 

‘This one is warmer ... It's this year’s fashion.’ 

Beneath her professional good nature she continued to torture herself, racking her brains trying to think where she could get some money. The other girls, who were rushed off their feet, let her make 
a big sale; but it was only Tuesday; she had to wait for four days before receiving her week's pay. After dinner she decided to put off her visit to Madam Gras until the next day. She would make an 
excuse, say that she had been detained; and in the mean time she might perhaps find the six francs. 

As Denise avoided spending anything at all, she went to bed early. What could she do in the streets, without a penny, shy as she was, and still frightened by the big city, in which she only knew the 
streets near the shop? After venturing as far as the Palais-Royal, to get some fresh air, she would hurry back, shut herself in her room, and set about sewing or washing clothes. Along the whole length 
of the corridor off which the rooms led there was a barrack-like promiscuity; the girls were often very untidy, gossiping over slop buckets and dirty linen, venting their bitterness in continuous bickerings 
and reconciliations. Moreover, they were forbidden to go upstairs during the daytime; they did not live there, they just slept there at night, going back in the evening at the last minute, and escaping in 
the morning still only half awake after a rapid wash; and the draught which ceaselessly swept through the corridor, the fatigue of thirteen hours’ work which made them drop exhausted into their beds, 
changed the attics into an inn traversed by a horde of exhausted, ill-tempered travellers. Denise had no friends. Of all the girls only one, Pauline Cugnot, showed her any kindness; but, as the ladieswear 
and lingerie departments that were next door to each other, were in open warfare, the friendship between the two salesgirls had been limited so far to occasional words exchanged on the run. Pauline 
occupied the room on the right of Denise’s; but as she disappeared immediately after dinner and did not come back until eleven, Denise only heard her going to bed, and never met her outside working 
hours. 

On that particular night, Denise had resigned herself to playing cobbler again. She was holding her shoes, examining them, wondering how she could make them last until the end of the month. Finally 
she decided to sew the soles on again with a strong needle, as they were threatening to leave the uppers. In the mean time a collar and a pair of cuffs were soaking in the basin full of soapsuds. 
Every evening she heard the same sounds: girls coming in one by one, short whispered conversations, laughter, sometimes a quarrel which they tried to keep quiet. Then the beds creaked, yawns 
were heard, and deep sleep would descend on the rooms. Her left-hand neighbour often talked in her sleep that had frightened her at first. Perhaps others, like her, stayed up to mend things, in spite 
of the rule; but if so they must have taken the same precautions as she did, slowing down her movements and avoiding the slightest noise, for a chilling silence came from the closed doors. 

Eleven o'clock had struck ten minutes before when a sound of footsteps made her raise her head. Another girl coming back late! And hearing the door next to hers open, she knew it was Pauline. But 
she was astonished when the girl quietly re-emerged from her room and knocked on her door. 

‘Hurry up, it’s me.’ 

Since the girls were forbidden to visit each other in their rooms, Denise unlocked the door quickly in case her neighbour was caught by Madam Cabin, who kept watch to see that the rule was strictly 
observed. 

‘Was she there?’ she asked, shutting the door again. 

‘Who? Madam Cabin?’ replied Pauline. ‘It's not her I’m afraid of ... As long as I've got a franc to keep her quiet!’ 

Then she added: 

‘I've wanted to have a chat with you for a long time. It’s impossible downstairs ... And you looked so miserable at dinner this evening!’ 

Denise thanked her, and asked her to sit down, touched by her good-natured manner. But she was so confused by this unexpected visit that she was still holding the shoe she was sewing together, 
and Pauline’s eyes fell on it. She shook her head, looked round and noticed the collar and cuffs in the basin. 

‘You poor thing, | thought as much,’ she went on. ‘Don’t worry! | know what it’s like. When | first came here, from Chartres, and my father didn’t send me a penny, | washed a good few night-dresses, | 
can tell you. Yes, yes, my night-dresses even! | had two of them, and one of them was always soaking.’ 

She had sat down, still out of breath from running. Her broad face, with small bright eyes and a big, kindly mouth, had a certain charm, in spite of her rather coarse features. Suddenly, without any 
transition, she told Denise all about herself; her childhood spent at the mill, her father’s ruin by a lawsuit, her dispatch to Paris to make her fortune with twenty francs in her pocket, how she had started 
as a salesgirl, first in a shop in the Batignolles district, then at the Ladies’ Paradise, how terrible it had been to begin with, all the sufferings and privations she had had to endure; and finally she told 
about the life she was leading at the moment, how she earned two hundred francs a month, what her pleasures were, how she let her days slip by without heed to the future. Some jewellery - a brooch 
and a watch-chain — shone on her dark blue cloth dress, drawn in attractively at the waist; beneath her velvet toque, adorned with a big grey feather, she was still smiling. 

Denise, shoe in hand, had turned very red. She tried to stammer out an explanation. 

‘I've been through it all too ...!’ repeated Pauline. ‘Look, I’m older than you, I’m twenty-six, though | don’t look it ... Tell me all about your little troubles.’ 

In the face of this friendship so candidly offered, Denise gave in. In her petticoat, with an old shawl over her shoulders, she sat down next to Pauline, who was still all dressed up, and they launched 
into a heart-to-heart talk. It was freezing in the room, the cold seemed to seep into it through the bare prison-like walls; but they did not notice that their fingers were numb, they were absorbed in their 
confidences. Little by little, Denise opened her heart, talked about Jean and Pépé, said how much the question of money tormented her; and this led them both to attack the girls in the ladieswear 
department. Pauline was thus able to relieve her feelings. 

‘Oh! How nasty they are! If only they behaved in a reasonable, friendly way you could make over a hundred francs for yourself.’ 

‘Everyone has a grudge against me, and | don’t know why,’ Denise said, beginning to cry. ‘Sir Bourdoncle, for example, he’s always watching me so that he can catch me doing something wrong, as if 
| was a bother to him somehow. Old Jouve is the only one...’ 


‘What, that awful old shopwalker? Don’t you trust him, my dear ... You want to be careful of men with big noses like that! It’s all very well for him to show off his medal; there’s a story about something 
that happened in our department, in the lingerie ... But what a child you are to take it all to heart! How terrible it is to be so sensitive! You must realise what's happening to you happens to everyone: 
you're just being given the usual welcome!’ 

She seized her hands and kissed her, carried away by her kind heart. The money question, however, was more serious. Certainly a poor girl couldn’t support her two brothers, pay for the little one’s 
board and lodging and buy treats for the big one’s mistresses, out of the few left-over francs picked up from the other girls’ cast-off customers; for it was to be feared that she wouldn't be given a salary 
before business picked up in March. 

‘Listen, you can’t go on living like this much longer...’ said Pauline. ‘If | was you...’ 

But a noise in the corridor silenced her. Perhaps it was Marguerite, who was suspected of prowling about in her night-dress to spy on the others. Pauline, still clasping her friend’s hands, looked at her 
for a moment in silence, listening attentively. Then she began again in a very low voice, with an air of gentle conviction. 

‘If | was you I'd get someone.’ 

‘What do you mean, get someone?’ murmured Denise, not understanding at first. 

When she understood what Pauline meant, she took her hands away, quite stupefied. This advice embarrassed her, for it was an idea which had never occurred to her, and she could see no advantage 
init. 

‘Oh! no!’ she replied simply. 

‘In that case,’ Pauline continued, ‘you'll never manage, | can tell you! The figures just don’t add up — forty francs for the little one, five francs every now and then for the big one; and then there’s you, 
you really can’t always go about like a pauper, with shoes the girls laugh at; yes, really, your shoes don’t help you. Take someone, it would be much better.’ 

‘No,’ repeated Denise. 

‘Well, you're very silly ... You have to, my dear, and it’s so natural! We've all been through it. Take me, | was on probation like you, without a cent. Of course, we get lodged and fed but we need clothes 
too, and that means money; you just can’t stay shut up in your room counting the flies on the window. You have to let yourself go in the end...’ 

She told Denise about her first lover, a solicitor’s clerk she had met during an outing to Meudon. After him, she had taken up with a post office employee. And now, since the autumn, she had been 
keeping company with a salesman at the Bon Marché, a very nice tall young man, at whose place she spent all her free time. She never had more than one lover at a time, however. She was a decent 
girl, and became indignant at the mention of the sort of girls who gave themselves to the first young man they met. 

‘I'm not telling you to misbehave, after all,’ she said. ‘For example, | wouldn't like to be seen with that Clara of yours, for fear people might accuse me of being as bad as her. But when you live quietly 
with someone, and have nothing to reproach yourself for ... Is there anything wicked in that?’ 

‘No,’ replied Denise. ‘I just don’t care for it, that’s all.’ 

There was a fresh silence. They were smiling at each other, both moved by this whispered conversation in the icy little room. 

‘Besides, you'd have to like someone first,’ she went on, her cheeks pink. 

Pauline was very surprised but after a pause she laughed and kissed Denise again, saying: ‘But, my dear, people meet and take to each other! You are funny! No one’s going to force you ... Look, 
would you like Baugé to take us somewhere in the country on Sunday? He'll bring one of his friends.’ 

‘No,’ Denise repeated, gently obstinate. 

Pauline did not insist any further. Every girl was free to do as she wished. She had said what she had said out of pure kindness of heart, for it made her really sad to see a friend so unhappy. And as it 
was nearly midnight, she stood up to leave. But before doing so she forced Denise to accept the six francs she needed, begging her not to worry about it but to repay her when she earned more. 
‘Now,’ she added, ‘blow your candle out, so that they can’t see which door is opening ... You can light it again afterwards.’ 

When the candle was out they shook hands once more; and Pauline slipped out quietly and went back to her room, leaving no sound behind her in the darkness but the rustle of her skirt, as the other 
little rooms slept on. 

Before going to bed Denise wanted to finish mending her shoe and do her washing. The cold was becoming more intense as the night wore on. But she did not feel it; her conversation with Pauline 
had stirred up her blood. She was not shocked; she felt that people were entitled to arrange their lives as they thought fit when they were alone and free in the world. She had never been a slave to 
ideas, it was simply her common sense and healthy nature which made her live the clean life she led. Finally, at about one o'clock, she went to bed. No, there was no one she loved, so what would be 
the point of upsetting her life, spoiling the maternal devotion she had sworn to her two brothers? And yet she did not fall asleep; warm shivers were running up and down her spine, insomnia was 
making indistinct forms pass before her closed eyes, forms which vanished in the night. 

From this time on, Denise took an interest in the love-affairs in her department. Except during the really busy rush-hours, the girls talked about men all the time. Gossip circulated constantly; stories of 
adventures would keep them amused for a whole week. Clara was a scandal, for she was kept by three men, so it was said, not to mention the queue of casual lovers she trailed behind her; she only 
stayed on at the shop (where she worked as little as possible, as she was contemptuous of money she could earn more agreeably elsewhere) in order to cover herself in the eyes of her family; for she 
lived in perpetual terror of old Sir Prunaire, who would threaten to turn up in Paris and give her a good beating with a clog. Marguerite, on the other hand, behaved well, and was not known to have a 
lover; this caused some surprise, for everyone knew about the trouble she had got into, how she had come to Paris to have a baby in secret; how had she managed to have this child if she was so 
virtuous? Some said it was just an accident, adding that now she was keeping herself for her cousin in Grenoble. The girls also made fun of Madam Frédéric, saying that she maintained discreet 
relationships with various important personages; the truth was that they knew nothing about her love-affairs; she would disappear every evening, as stiff as starch and looking as sullen as a widow, 
seeming to be in a hurry, though no one knew where she was rushing off to. As for Madam Aurélie’s passions, the cravings she was alleged to have for submissive young men were certainly an 
invention; discontented salesgirls made up stories like that for a laugh. Perhaps, in the past, the chief buyer had shown too much maternal affection for one of her son’s friends but she now occupied 
too responsible a position in the drapery business to allow her to amuse herself in such childish pursuits. Then there was the stampede in the evening, when the girls left, nine out of ten of them having 
lovers waiting at the door; in the Place Gaillon, all along the Rue de la Michodiére and the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, there were whole platoons of men standing motionless, watching out of the corner 
of their eyes; and, when the girls came out, each one would hold out his arm and lead his girl away, and they would go off, chatting with truly marital equanimity. 

But what troubled Denise most was to have discovered Colomban’s secret. She could see him at all hours of the day on the other side of the road, in the doorway of the Vieil Elbeuf, always gazing 
upwards with his eyes fixed on the girls in the ladieswear department. When he felt that she was watching him he would blush and turn his head away, as if afraid that she would betray him to her 
cousin Genevieve, although the Baudus and their niece had not spoken to each other since the latter had started at the Ladies’ Paradise. She had thought at first, on seeing his despairing looks, that 
he was in love with Marguerite, who was well-behaved and lived in the shop and was therefore not an easy prey. She was flabbergasted when it became clear that the shop assistant’s passionate 
glances were addressed to Clara. He had been like that for months, aflame with passion on the pavement opposite, unable to pluck up the courage to declare himself — and all that for a loose girl who 
lived in the Rue Louis-le-Grand, whom he could have accosted any evening before she walked off, always on the arm of a different man! Clara herself seemed to have no idea of the conquest she had 
made. Denise's discovery filled her with a painful emotion. Was love really as stupid as this? This lad, who had real happiness within his reach, was ruining his life, worshipping this good-for-nothing 
girl as if she were a saint! From that day on, every time she caught sight of Geneviéve’s pale, sickly face behind the green panes of the Vieil Elbeuf, her heart ached. 

In the evenings Denise would day-dream as she watched the girls going off with their lovers. Those who did not sleep at the Ladies’ Paradise would disappear until the next day, and when they retumed 
to their departments they brought with them in their skirts the smell of the outside world, all the disquiet of the unknown. Sometimes Denise would respond with a smile to a friendly nod from Pauline, 
for whom Baugé always waited regularly from half-past eight onwards, standing at the corner near the fountain in the Place Gaillon. She herself was usually the last to leave, and when she had taken 
a furtive walk, always alone, she would be the first to come in again; then she would either work or go to bed, her head swimming with dreams, full of curiosity about Parisian life, about which she knew 
nothing. She certainly did not envy the other girls, for she was happy in her solitude, in the unsociable life in which she shut herself away as if in a sanctuary; but her imagination sometimes carried her 
away, and she tried to guess at things, conjuring up pictures of the pleasures which were always being described in her presence — the cafés, the restaurants, the Sundays spent on the water and in 
guinguettes. Afterwards she was left spiritually exhausted, filled with desire mingled with lassitude; she felt as if she was already tired of these amusements which she had never tasted. 

However, there was little time for dangerous day-dreams in her daily working life. In the shop, worn out as they were by thirteen hours’ work, there was little opportunity to think about love between 
salesmen and saleswomen. If the constant battle for money had not already wiped out the difference between the sexes, the endless jostle of the crowd that kept their minds busy and made their bodies 
ache, would have been enough to kill all desire. Very few love-affairs were known to have taken place in the midst of the hostilities and friendships between men and women, the relentless competition 
between departments. They were all nothing but cogs, caught up in the workings of the machine, surrendering their personalities, merely adding their strength to the mighty common whole of the 
phalanstery. It was only outside that they could resume their individual lives, with the sudden flame of reawakening passions. 

However, one day Denise saw Albert Lhomme, the buyer's son, slipping a note into the hand of a girl in the lingerie department, after walking through the department several times with an air of 
indifference. The winter off-season that lasted from December to February, was approaching; there were times when she had nothing to do, hours she spent standing and looking into the distance, 
waiting for customers. The salesgirls in the ladieswear department were especially friendly with the salesmen in the neighbouring lace department, although their enforced intimacy never went beyond 
jokes exchanged in low voices. The assistant buyer in the lace department was a bit of a joker, who used to pester Clara with salacious confidences just for a laugh, although he really had little interest 
in her and made no attempt to meet her outside. And it was like this in all the departments — the men and women exchanged understanding glances, remarks which they alone understood, sometimes 
sly conversations with their backs half tured and with pensive looks in order to put the terrifying Bourdoncle off the scent. As for Deloche, for a long time he contented himself with smiling at Denise; 
then, becoming bolder, he murmured a friendly word to her when he bumped into her. On the day when she had noticed Madam Aurélie’s son giving a note to the girl from the lingerie department, 
Deloche, feeling a need to take an interest in her, and not being able to think of anything to say, was asking her if she had enjoyed her lunch. He too saw the white smudge of the letter; he looked at 
Denise, and they both blushed at this intrigue set up in front of them. 

But, in the midst of these warm breezes which were gradually awakening the woman in her, Denise still kept her childlike peace of mind. It was only when she saw Hutin that her heart beat faster. But 
that was merely gratitude in her eyes; she thought that she was simply touched by the young man’s politeness. He could not bring a customer to the department without her becoming quite nervous. 
Several times, coming back from a cash-desk, she found herself making a detour, going through the silk department quite unnecessarily, her heart pounding with emotion. One afternoon she found 
Mouret there, and he seemed to watch her with a smile. He no longer paid any attention to her, and only said a few words to her from time to time in order to give her advice about the way she dressed 
and to joke about her looking like a tomboy, a little savage whom he would never be able to turn into a smart girl, in spite of all his experience with women; he would even laugh about it, he condescended 
to tease her, without admitting to himself how much this little salesgirl, with her funny hair, troubled him. Faced with his silent smile, Denise trembled as if she had done something wrong. Did he know 
why she was going through the silk department, when she herself could not have explained what made her go out of her way like that? 

Hutin, however, did not seem to notice the girl’s grateful glances at all. The shopgirls were not his type; he affected to despise them, while at the same time boasting more than ever about the 
extraordinary adventures he had with customers: at his counter a baroness had fallen in love with him at first sight, and an architect’s wife had fallen into his arms one day when he had gone to her 
house about an error in measuring some material. This Norman bragging merely disguised the fact that he picked up girls in bars and music-halls. Like all the young gentlemen in the drapery business, 
he had a mania for spending, and would go through the whole week in his department struggling like a miser for money, with the sole desire of throwing it away on Sunday at the races, in restaurants 
and dance-halls. He never saved a penny, never put anything by; his salary was squandered as soon as he drew it, he cared nothing for the future. Favier did not join him in these parties. He and Hutin, 
so friendly in the shop, would say goodbye to each other at the door and not exchange another word; many of the salesmen, in continual contact while at work, became strangers, ignorant of each 
other's lives as soon as they set foot in the street. Liénard, however, was a close friend of Hutin’s. They both lived in the same hotel, the Hotel de Smyrne in the Rue Sainte-Anne, a gloomy building 
inhabited entirely by shop assistants. In the morning they arrived together; then, in the evening, the first to finish tidying up his counter would go and wait for the other at the Café Saint-Roch in the Rue 
Saint-Roch, a little café in which the shop assistants from the Ladies’ Paradise usually congregated, and where they brawled and drank, and played cards in the pipe smoke. They often remained there 
till almost one in the morning, when the exhausted owner of the establishment threw them out. For the last month they had been spending three evenings a week at a low music-hall in Montmartre; 
they took their friends there, and were making quite a reputation for Miss Laure, the singer who worked there and who was Hutin’s latest conquest, and whose talents they applauded with such violent 
hangings of their canes and with such a din that the police had already had to intervene on two occasions. 

Thus the winter passed, and at last Denise obtained a fixed salary of three hundred francs. It was high time; her heavy shoes were falling to pieces. In the last month she even avoided going out, for 
fear of finishing them off at one go. 

‘My goodness, Miss Baudu, you do make a noise with your shoes!’ Madam Aurélie frequently remarked in an irritated way. ‘It's unbearable ... What's the matter with your feet?’ 

The day when Denise came down wearing a pair of fabric boots for which she had paid five francs, Marguerite and Clara voiced their surprise under their breath but loud enough to be heard: 


‘Look! That unkempt girl has given up her clogs!’ said one of them. 

‘Ah! Well,’ said the other, ‘that must have been hard for her ... They were her mother’s.’ 

There was, in fact, a general uprising against Denise. The department had finally discovered her friendship with Pauline, and thought they saw a certain defiance in her liking for a salesgirl from an 
enemy department. The girls spoke of treason, accusing her of going next door and repeating everything they said. The war between the lingerie and ladieswear departments became more violent than 
ever; never had it been waged with such passion. The words exchanged were as hard as bullets, and one evening someone even slapped someone else, behind some boxes of chemises. Perhaps 
this long-standing quarrel had originated because the girls in the lingerie department wore woollen dresses, whereas the girls in the ladieswear department wore silk; in any case, the lingerie girls spoke 
of their neighbours with the shocked air of respectable girls; and the facts proved them right, the silk seemed to have a noticeable influence on the dissolute behaviour of the ladieswear department 
girls. Clara was condemned because of her flock of lovers; even Marguerite had, so to speak, had her child thrown in her face; while Madam Frédéric was accused of hidden passions. And all on 
account of Denise! 

‘Young ladies, no ugly words, please control yourselves!’ Madam Aurélie would say gravely, amidst the angry passions of her little world. ‘Show them who you are!’ 

She preferred to remain neutral. As she confessed one day to Mouret, none of the girls was worth much; there was nothing to choose between them. But she suddenly began to take a passionate 
interest when she learned from Bourdoncle that he had just caught her son in the basement kissing a girl from the lingerie department, the salesgirl to whom the young man had been passing letters. 
She was shocked, and immediately accused the lingerie department of having laid a trap for Albert; yes, a plot had been hatched against her; having seen that her department was above reproach, 
they were trying to disgrace her by ruining a poor innocent child. She only made such a fuss in order to confuse the issue, for she had no illusions about her son; she knew he was capable of anything. 
At one point the affair nearly became really serious, for Mignot, the glove salesman, became involved; he was a friend of Albert's, and it was rumoured that he gave preferential treatment to the 
mistresses Albert sent him, hatless girls who spent hours rummaging through the boxes; there was also a story that was never cleared up, about some suede gloves given to the girl in the lingerie 
department. In the end the scandal was hushed up out of consideration for Madam Aurélie, whom even Mouret treated with respect. A week later Bourdoncle simply found some pretext for dismissing 
the salesgirl guilty of having allowed herself to be kissed. The management might turn a blind eye to the terrible goings-on outside but it would not tolerate the slightest bawdiness inside the shop. 

It was Denise who suffered from all this. Madam Aurélie, although she knew perfectly well what was going on, harboured a secret grudge against her; she had seen her laughing with Pauline, and took 
it as a sign of insolence, concluding that they were gossiping about her son’s love-affairs. And so she made the girl even more isolated in the department than she had been before. For some time she 
had been planning to take the girls to spend a Sunday at Rignolles, near Rambouillet, where she had bought a property with the first hundred thousand francs she had saved; and suddenly she decided 
to do so: it would be a way of punishing Denise, of openly cold-shouldering her. She was the only one not invited. For two weeks, the department talked of nothing but this excursion; the girls would 
look at the sky, warm with May sunshine, and were already planning how they would spend every moment of the day, looking forward to all sorts of pleasures, such as donkey-riding, milk, and brown 
bread. And there would only be women that made it even more amusing! Madam Aurélie usually killed time on her days off like this, by going for walks with other ladies; for she was so unaccustomed 
to being at home with her family, and felt so ill at ease, so out of place on the rare evenings when she could dine at home with her husband and son, that she preferred, even on these occasions, to 
abandon her family and go and dine at a restaurant. Lhomme would go his own way too, delighted to resume his bachelor existence, and Albert, relieved, would go whoring; they were so unused to 
being at home, and got so much on each other's nerves and so bored with each other on Sundays, that all three seemed to inhabit their flat only fleetingly, as if it was a cheap hotel where one just 
sleeps at night. As for the excursion to Rambouillet, Madam Aurélie simply declared that propriety prevented Albert from joining them, and that it would be tactful of his father if he refused to come; both 
men were delighted by this announcement. Meanwhile, the happy day was approaching, the girls could not stop talking about it, discussing the clothes they were preparing, as if they were going ona 
six months’ journey; while Denise, pale and silent at being left out, had to listen to them. 

‘Don't they make you mad?’ Pauline said to her one morning. ‘I’d get my own back on them, if | was you! They’re having a good time, so I'd have a good time too! Come with us on Sunday; Baugé’s 
taking me to Joinville.’ 

‘No, thanks,’ replied Denise, with her calm obstinacy. 

‘But why not? Are you still afraid someone will take you by force?’ 

Pauline laughed heartily, and Denise smiled. She knew how things happened: it was on an excursion that all the girls had met their first lovers, friends brought along as if by chance; and that was not 
what she wanted. 

‘Come on,’ Pauline persisted, ‘I swear Baugé won't bring anyone. There'll just be the three of us ... | certainly won’t marry you off if you don’t want me to.’ 

Denise hesitated, tortured by such desire that her cheeks were flushed. Since the other girls had started talking about the country pleasures they were going to have, she had felt stifled, overwhelmed 
by a longing for the open sky, dreaming of tall grass which would reach to her shoulders, of giant trees with shadows which would flow over her like fresh water. Her childhood, spent in the lush greenery 
of the Cotentin, was reawakening with a yearning for sun and air. 

‘All right, I'll come,’ she said finally. 

Everything was arranged. Baugé was to come and fetch the girls at eight o’clock in the Place Gaillon; from there they would go by cab to the station at Vincennes. Denise, whose twenty-five francs a 
month were swallowed up by the children, had only been able to do up her old black woollen dress by trimming it with check poplin strips; and she had made herself a bonnet-shaped hat, covered with 
silk and decorated with a blue ribbon. Dressed in this simple way, she looked very young, like a little girl who had grown too quickly; she had the neatness of the poor, and was a little ashamed and 
embarrassed by the luxuriance of her hair, bursting out from under her simple little hat. Pauline, on the contrary, was flaunting a silk spring dress with violet and white stripes, and a matching toque 
laden with feathers, and was wearing a necklace, and had rings on her fingers that gave her the flashy appearance of a rich tradesman’s wife. The silk dress was like a Sunday revenge on the woollen 
dress she was obliged to wear all week in the shop, whereas Denise, who wore her silk uniform from Monday to Saturday, put on her thin, shabby woollen dress again on Sundays. 

‘There’s Baugé,’ said Pauline, pointing out a tall young man standing near the fountain. 

She introduced her lover, and Denise immediately felt at ease, for he seemed so nice. Baugé, enormous, with the slow strength of an ox at the plough, had a long, Flemish face, in which his vacant 
eyes laughed with childish puerility. Born in Dunkerque, the younger son of a grocer, he had come to Paris after being virtually turned out by his father and brother, who thought him terribly stupid. 
Nevertheless, at the Bon Marché he was making three thousand five hundred francs. He was stupid but very clever when it came to linens. Women thought him nice. 

‘What about the cab?’ asked Pauline. 

They had to walk as far as the boulevard. It was already quite warm in the sun; the lovely May moming seemed to be laughing on the paving-stones. There was not a cloud in the sky, and the blue air, 
as clear as crystal, was full of gaiety. 

An involuntary smile played on Denise’s half-open lips; she was breathing deeply, and she felt that her chest was emerging from six months’ suffocation. At last she no longer felt the stuffy air and the 
heavy stones of the Ladies’ Paradise weighing her down! She had a whole day in the country before her! It was like a new lease of life, infinite joy, into which she was entering with the fresh sensations 
of a child. However, in the cab she looked away, embarrassed, when Pauline planted a large kiss on her lover's lips. 

‘Oh, look!’ she said, still looking out of the window. ‘There’s Sir Lhomme over there ... He’s walking really fast!’ 

‘He’s got his French horn with him,’ added Pauline, who had leaned over. ‘He’s crazy! It almost looks as if he’s running to meet some girl.’ 

Lhomme, his instrument case under his arm, was indeed rushing along past the Gymnase Theatre, his nose in the air, laughing to himself with pleasure at the thought of the treat in store for him. He 
was going to spend the day at a friend’s, a flautist in a small theatre where amateurs played chamber music from breakfast time onwards on Sundays. 

‘At eight o’clock! He must be keen!’ Pauline went on. ‘And you know, Madam Aurélie and all her clique must have taken the six twenty-five train to Rambouillet ... You can bet she and her husband 
won't meet.’ 

The two girls talked about the trip to Rambouillet. They didn’t want it to rain on the others, because then they would suffer too; but if a cloud could burst over there without the splashes coming as far 
as Joinville, it would be funny all the same. Then they started on Clara, a hopeless case who didn’t know how to spend the money of the men who kept her: didn’t she buy three pairs of boots at a time, 
and throw them away the next day after cutting them with scissors because her feet were covered with lumps? In fact, the girls in the drapery business had no more sense than the men: they squandered 
everything, never saved a penny, wasting two or three hundred francs a month on clothes and sweets. 

‘But he’s only got one arm!’ said Baugé suddenly. ‘How does he manage to play the horn?’ 

He had not taken his eyes off Lhomme. Then Pauline, who sometimes amused herself by playing on his innocence, told him that the cashier held the instrument against a wall; and he quite believed 
her, thinking it a very ingenious idea. And then when she, filled with remorse, explained to him how Lhomme had adapted a system of pincers to his stump which he then used like a hand, he shook 
his head, full of suspicion, declaring that they couldn’t make him swallow that. 

‘You really are silly!’ she said laughing. ‘Never mind, | love you all the same.’ 

The cab sped on and they arrived at Vincennes station just in time for a train. Baugé paid but Denise had already declared that she intended to pay her share of the expenses; they would settle up in 
the evening. They got into the second-class, and found the train full of a gay, noisy throng. At Nogent a wedding party got out amid laughter. Finally, they arrived at Joinville and went straight to the 
island to order lunch; and they stayed there, on the bank beneath the tall poplars which border the Marne. It was cold in the shade; a sharp breeze was blowing in the sunshine, extending far into the 
distance, on the other bank, the limpid purity of open country, with its endless folds of cultivated fields. Denise lingered behind Pauline and her lover, who were walking with their arms round each 
other's waists; she had picked a handful of buttercups, and was watching the water flow past, happy, although her heart sank and she hung her head each time Baugé leaned over to kiss the nape of 
his sweetheart’s neck. Tears came to her eyes. And yet she was not suffering. What gave her this choking feeling, and why did the vast countryside, where she had looked forward to such carefree 
happiness, fill her with a vague regret she could not explain? Then, at lunch, Pauline’s noisy laughter made her feel quite dizzy. The latter, who adored the suburbs with the passion of an actress used 
to living in gaslight and the stuffy air of crowds, had wanted to lunch in an arbour, in spite of the sharp wind. She was amused by the sudden gusts which made the table-cloth flap; she thought the 
arbour that was still bare, was fun, and the freshly painted trellis, with its lozenges silhouetted on the table-cloth. What's more, she devoured her food with the hungry greed of a girl who, badly fed in 
the shop, gave herself indigestion outside with the things she liked. That was her vice; all her money went on cakes, on indigestible things, on little dishes she would keep on one side for her spare 
moments. As Denise seemed to have had enough eggs, fried fish, and sautéd chicken, she restrained herself, not daring to order any strawberries that were still expensive, for fear of making the bill 
too big. 

‘Now what are we going to do?’ asked Baugé when the coffee was served. 

Usually, in the afternoon, he and Pauline went back to Paris for dinner and finished their day at the theatre. But, at Denise’s request, they decided that they would stay at Joinville; it would be amusing, 
and they would have their fill of the country. All the afternoon they wandered about the fields. Once they spoke of a trip in a boat but abandoned the idea since Baugé rowed too badly. But their 
wanderings, along paths taken at random, took them back to the banks of the Marne all the same, and they watched with interest the life of the river, the squadrons of skiffs and rowing-boats, and the 
teams of oarsmen who populated it. The sun was going down, and they were going back towards Joinville, when two skiffs going downstream and racing each other exchanged several volleys of 
insults, in which the repeated cries of ‘pub-crawlers’ and ‘counter-jumpers’ figured prominently. 

‘| say!’ said Pauline, ‘it's Sir Hutin!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Baugé, shading his face with his hand, ‘I recognize his mahogany skiff ... The other one must be manned by a team of students.’ 

And he explained the old enmity which often set students and shopmen against each other. On hearing Hutin’s name, Denise had stopped, and was following the slender craft, looking for the young 
man among the rowers; but she could only make out the white dresses of two women, one of whom, sitting at the tiller, wore a red hat. Their voices were drowned by the noise of the river. 

‘Into the water with the pub-crawlers!’ 

‘Into the water with them, into the water with the counter-jumpers!’ 

In the evening they went back to the restaurant on the island. But it had become too cold outside, and they had to eat in one of the two closed rooms, where the table-cloths were still soaking wet with 
the dampness of winter. From six o’clock all the tables were occupied, the hikers were hurrying, trying to find a place; and the waiters were bringing more and more chairs and benches, putting plates 
closer together, cramming people in. It was stifling now; they had to open the windows. Outside the light was fading, and a greenish dusk was falling from the poplars so quickly that the restaurant 
owner, ill-equipped for these meals under cover, and having no lamps, had to have a candle put on each table. The noise — laughs, calls, the clatter of plates and dishes - was deafening; the candles 
were flaring and guttering in the draught from the windows, while moths were fluttering about in the air warmed by the smell of food and cut through by sudden gusts of icy wind. 

‘They're really having fun, aren’t they?’ said Pauline, deep in a fish stew which she declared quite superb. 

She leaned over to add: 

‘Haven't you noticed Sir Albert, over there?’ 


It was indeed young Lhomme, surrounded by three dubious-looking women: an old lady in a yellow hat who had the vulgar appearance of a procuress, and two girls under age, little girls of about 
thirteen and fourteen, swaying their hips, and embarrassingly insolent. He was already very drunk, and was banging his glass on the table and talking of thrashing the waiter if he didn’t bring some 
liqueurs immediately. 

‘Oh, well!’ Pauline went on, ‘what a fine family! The mother at Rambouillet, the father in Paris, and the son in Joinville ... They won't tread on each other’s toes!’ 

Denise, who detested noise, smiled none the less, tasting the joy of no longer thinking in the midst of all this noise. But suddenly, in the neighbouring room, there was a burst of voices which drowned 
all the others. There were yells that must have been followed by blows, for scuffles and the crash of chairs were heard, a real struggle in which the river cries again rang out: 

‘Into the water with them, the counter-jumpers!’ 

‘Into the water with them, into the water with them, the pub-crawlers!’ 

And when the innkeeper’s gruff voice had calmed the battle, Hutin suddenly appeared. Wearing a red jumper, and a cap reversed and pushed to the back of his head, he had on his arm the tall girl in 
white who had been at the tiller; she, in order to wear the skiff's colours, had planted a tuft of poppies behind her ear. A burst of applause greeted their entrance; and he beamed with pride, throwing 
out his chest as he swaggered along with a nautical rolling gait, flaunting a bruise on his cheek caused by a blow, puffed up with pleasure at being the focus of attention. Behind them followed the team. 
They seized possession of one of the tables, and the din became tremendous. 

‘It seems,’ Baugé explained, after listening to the conversations behind him, ‘it seems that the students recognized the woman with Hutin; she used to live in the neighbourhood, and now sings in a 
music-hall in Montmartre. And then they came to blows over her ... Those students never pay their women.’ 

‘In any case,’ said Pauline stiffly, ‘she’s terribly ugly, with her carroty hair ... Honestly, | don’t know where Sir Hutin picks them up but each one’s worse than the last.’ 

Denise had turned pale. She felt an icy cold, as if her heart’s blood had drained away drop by drop. Already, on the river bank, at the sight of the speeding skiff, she had felt the first shiver; and now 
she could no longer have any doubt, this girl was really with Hutin. She felt a lump in her throat; her hands were trembling, and she was no longer eating. 

‘What's the matter?’ her friend asked. 

‘Nothing,’ she stammered, ‘it’s rather warm in here.’ 

But Hutin had sat down at a neighbouring table, and when he caught sight of Baugé, whom he knew, he started a conversation in a shrill voice in order to go on holding the attention of the room. 

‘| say,’ he shouted, ‘are you still chaste at the Bon Marché?’ 

‘Not as much as all that,’ Baugé replied, turning very red. 

‘Get away! You know they only take virgins, and they've got a confessional permanently attached to the shop for salesmen who look at them ... A shop where they arrange marriages ... No thanks!’ 
The others laughed. Liénard, who was a member of the team, added: 

‘It isn’t like that at the Louvre ... They've got a midwife attached to the ladieswear department there. It’s the truth!’ 

The gaiety increased. Pauline herself was bursting with laughter, the idea of the midwife seemed so funny. But Baugé was annoyed by the jokes about the innocence of his shop. Suddenly he blurted 
out: 

‘But you’re not so well off at the Ladies’s Paradise! Sacked for the slightest thing, and with a boss who looks as if he picks up the customers!’ 

Hutin was no longer listening to him but was launching into a paean of praise for the shop in the Place Clichy. He knew a girl there who was so respectable that the customers didn’t dare speak to her 
for fear of humiliating her. Then, drawing his plate closer, he told how he had made a hundred and fifteen francs that week. Oh! it had been a marvellous week, Favier left behind with fifty-two francs, 
the whole roster left behind. And it was obvious that he was blowing his money; he would not go to bed until he had got rid of the whole hundred and fifteen francs. Then, as he became tipsy, he 
attacked Robineau, that fool of an assistant buyer, who pretended to keep aloof to such an extent that he would not even walk with one of his salesmen in the street. 

‘Shut up,’ said Liénard, ‘you talk too much, old chap.’ 

It had become even hotter; the candles were guttering on to the table-cloths stained with wine, and through the open windows, when the noise made by the diners suddenly subsided, a distant, long- 
drawn-out voice could be heard, the voice of the river and of the tall poplars which were falling asleep in the peaceful night. Baugé had called for the bill on seeing that Denise, quite white, her chin rigid 
with the tears she was holding back, was feeling no better; but the waiter did not reappear, and she had to go on suffering Hutin’s loud talk. Now he was saying that he was smarter than Liénard, 
because Liénard simply squandered his father’s money, whereas he squandered money he had earned, the fruit of his intelligence. At last Baugé paid, and the two women went out. 

‘There’s a girl from the Louvre,’ murmured Pauline in the outer room, looking at a tall thin girl putting on her coat. 

‘You don’t know her; you can’t tell,’ said the young man. 

‘Of course | can! Look at the way she drapes herself! The midwife’s department, obviously! If she heard, she ought to be pleased!’ 

They were outside. Denise gave a sigh of relief. She had thought she would die in that suffocating heat, in the midst of all that shouting; and she still attributed her faintness to the lack of air. Now she 
could breathe. A cool breeze was descending from the starry sky. As the two girls were leaving the restaurant garden, a timid voice murmured in the shadows: 

‘Good evening, ladies.’ 

It was Deloche. They had not seen him at the back of the outer room, where he had been dining alone, having come from Paris on foot for the sake of the walk. When she recognized his friendly voice 
Denise, who was feeling weak, yielded automatically to the need for support. 

‘Sir Deloche, come back with us,’ she said. ‘Give me your arm.’ 

Pauline and Baugé had already gone on ahead. They were surprised. They had not thought it would happen like this, and certainly not with this boy. However, as they still had an hour before catching 
the train, they went right to the end of the island, walking along the bank beneath the tall poplars; and from time to time they turned round murmuring: 

‘Where are they? Ah! There they are ... It's funny though.’ 

At first Denise and Deloche remained silent. The noise from the restaurant was slowly dying away, acquiring a musical sweetness in the depths of the night; and they went further in among the cool of 
the trees, still feverish from that furnace, the candles of which were being extinguished one by one behind the foliage. It was as if a wall of darkness was facing them, a mass of shadow so dense that 
they could not even make out the pale track of the footpath. However, they went forward quietly, and without fear. Then, as their eyes became accustomed to the dark, to the right they could see the 
trunks of the poplars, like dark columns supporting the domes of their branches, spattered with stars; while to the left the water shone from time to time like a pewter mirror. The wind was dropping, and 
they could hear nothing but the flow of the river. 
‘I'm very pleased | met you,’ finally stammered Deloche, who was the first to bring himself to speak. ‘You don’t know how happy | am that you agreed to walk with me.’ 

And after a great many embarrassed words, with the darkness helping him, he ventured to say that he loved her. He had been wanting to write to her about it for a long time; and she would never have 
known it perhaps but for this lovely night that had come to his assistance, this water singing and these trees covering them with the curtain of their shade. But she did not reply; she continued to walk 
with her arm in his, with the same air of suffering. He was trying to look into her face when he heard a muffled sob. 

‘Oh! Good heavens!’ he went on, ‘you're crying, Miss, you're crying ... Have | offended you?’ 

‘No, no,’ she murmured. 

She was trying to hold back her tears but she could not. Even at dinner she had thought her heart would burst. And now, in the darkness, she let herself go, her sobs choking her at the thought that if 
Hutin had been in Deloche’s place, saying such tender things to her, she would have been powerless to resist. This confession that she was at last making to herself, filled her with confusion. A feeling 
of shame was burning her face as if, beneath these very trees, she had fallen into the arms of that young man who was showing off in the company of tarts. 

‘| didn’t want to offend you,’ repeated Deloche, who was almost crying himself. 

‘No but listen,’ she said, her voice still trembling. ‘I’m not at all angry with you. But please never speak to me again like that ... What you ask is impossible. Oh! You're a nice boy, and I'll be glad to be 
your friend but nothing more ... Your friend, you understand!’ 

He was trembling. After taking a few steps in silence, he blurted out: 

‘In other words, you don’t love me?’ 

And since she was trying to spare him the pain of a brutal ‘No’, he continued in a soft, heart-broken voice: 

‘In any case, | expected it ... I've never had any luck, | know | can never be happy. At home they used to beat me. In Paris they've always made fun of me. You see, when you don’t know how to steal 
other people’s mistresses, and when you're too clumsy to make as much money as they do, well, the best thing is to go off and die in some corner ... Don’t worry, | won't bother you any more. And as 
for loving you, you can’t prevent me, can you? I'll love you without expecting anything in return, like an animal ... That’s how it is, nothing ever goes right, that’s my lot in life.’ 

In his turn he wept. She tried to console him, and as they were pouring out their hearts to each other, they discovered that they both came from the same part of the world, she from Valognes, he from 
Briquebec, thirteen kilometres away. This was a new link between them. His father, a penniless bailiff who was always morbidly jealous, used to thrash him, saying he was not his child, exasperated 
by his long, pale face, and his flaxen hair which, he said, did not come from the family. They went on to talk about the great pastures surrounded by quickset hedges, the overgrown paths which 
disappeared beneath the elms, the grassy roads like the avenues in a park. Around them the night was growing darker still, though they could distinguish the rushes by the river, the interlaced foliage, 
black against the twinkling stars; and they began to feel soothed, and forgot their troubles, drawn together in comradeship by their misfortune. 

‘Well?’ Pauline asked Denise brightly, taking her aside when they reached the station. 

From her friend’s smile and tone of tender curiosity, Denise understood. She turned very red as she replied: 

‘Of course not, my dear! | told you | didn’t want to! He comes from my part of the country. We were talking about Valognes.’ 

Pauline and Baugé were perplexed, put out in their ideas, not knowing what to think. Deloche left them in the Place de la Bastille; like all the young probationers, he slept in the shop, and had to be 
back there by eleven o'clock. Not wishing to go back with him, Denise, who had been given a theatre pass, accepted an invitation to accompany Pauline to Baugé’s house. In order to be nearer his 
mistress he had taken a place in the Rue Saint-Roch. They took a cab, and Denise was dumbfounded when, on the way, she learned that her friend was going to spend the night with the young man. 
There was nothing easier; they only had to give five francs to Madam Cabin; all the girls did it. Baugé did the honours of his room that was furnished with old Empire furniture, sent him by his father. 
He got angry when Denise wanted to settle up, and then in the end accepted the fifteen francs sixty she had put on the chest of drawers; but then he wanted to give her a cup of tea, and, after struggling 
with a kettle and spirit lamp, he was obliged to go downstairs to buy some sugar. Midnight was striking as he was pouring out the tea. 

‘| must be going,’ Denise kept saying. 

And Pauline would reply: ‘In a minute ... The theatres don’t close so early.’ 

Denise felt awkward in this bachelor’s room. She had seen her friend undress as far as her petticoat and corsets, and she was watching her turn down the bed, opening it, patting the pillows with her 
bare arms; and these preparations for a night of love-making upset her, and made her feel ashamed, reawakening in her wounded heart the memory of Hutin. Days like this one were certainly not good 
for her. Finally, at a quarter past midnight, she left them. But she left in embarrassment when, in reply to her innocently wishing them a good night, Pauline thoughtlessly exclaimed: 

‘Thanks, it will be a good night!’ 

The separate entrance which led to Mouret's flat and to the staff bedrooms was in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin. Madam Cabin would open the door and have a look to check who was coming in. A 
night-light was buming dimly in the hall, and Denise, standing in its glimmer, hesitated, seized with anxiety, for as she had turned the corner of the street she had seen the door close on the vague 
shadow of a man. It must have been the governor coming home from a party; and the idea that he was there in the dark, waiting for her perhaps, brought on one of those strange attacks of fear he still 
caused in her, without any good reason. Someone moved on the first floor; boots squeaked. At that she lost her head entirely; she pushed open a door which led into the shop and which was always 
left open for the night-watch. She found herself in the printed cotton department. 

‘My goodness! What shall | do?’ she stammered out in her emotion. 

It occurred to her that there was another door upstairs leading to the bedrooms but that would mean going through the whole shop. However, she preferred to take this route, in spite of the darkness 
which flooded the galleries. Not a gas jet was burning; there were only a few oil-lamps hooked on to the branches of the chandeliers at irregular intervals; and these scattered lights, like yellow spots, 
their rays lost in the night, resembled the lanterns hung in mines. Huge shadows were floating about; she could hardly distinguish the piles of merchandise that assumed terrifying shapes of crumbling 
columns, crouching beasts, lurking thieves. The heavy silence, broken by distant breathing, intensified the darkness even more. However, she found her bearings: the household linen made a long 
pale streak on her left, like a street of houses turning blue under a summer sky; she wanted to go straight across the hall but she bumped into some piles of calico and thought it would be safer to go 
through the hosiery, and then the woollens. When she got there she was alarmed by a noise like thunder, the loud snoring of Joseph, the porter, who was sleeping behind the mourning goods. She ran 


into the hall, where the glazed roof let in a dim light; it seemed to have grown larger, full of the nocturnal terror which churches have, its drawers immobile, and the outlines of its big measuring sticks 
forming inverted crosses. Now she was in full flight. In the haberdashery and glove departments she again nearly stepped over some of the duty porters, and she only felt safe when she finally found 
the staircase. But upstairs, before the ladieswear department, she was seized with terror on catching sight of a lantern, its winking eye walking along: it was a watch patrol, two firemen marking their 
passage on the dials of the indicators. For a minute she did not understand; she stood watching them making their way from the shawls to the furniture, then on to the underwear, terrified by the strange 
manoeuvres, by the grating of the key, by the iron doors which clanged to with a deafening noise. When they came nearer she took refuge in the depths of the lace department but the sudden sound 
of someone calling out made her leave it immediately, and run off to the communicating door. She had recognized Deloche’s voice; he slept in his department on a small iron bed which he put up 
himself every evening. He was not yet asleep but, his eyes still open, was reliving the pleasant hours he had spent that evening. 
‘What! It’s you, Miss Baudu!’ said Mouret, whom Denise found facing her on the staircase, a little pocket candlestick in his hand. 
She stammered, and tried to explain that she had just been to fetch something from her department. But he was not at all cross, he was looking at her in his paternal and at the same time inquisitive 
way. 
‘You had a theatre pass then, did you?’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ 
‘And did you enjoy yourself? Which theatre did you go to?’ 
‘| went to the country, sir.’ 
That made him laugh. Then he asked, stressing the words: 
‘On your own?’ 
‘No, sir, with a girl friend,’ she replied, her cheeks burning with shame at the thought which no doubt had occurred to him. 
He said no more. But he was still looking at her in her little black dress, her hat trimmed with a single blue ribbon. Would this little savage turn out to be a pretty girl? She smelt sweet from her day in 
the fresh air, she looked charming with her lovely hair falling over her forehead. And he who for six months had been treating her like a child, sometimes giving her advice, yielding to the ideas of a man 
of experience, to a malicious desire to find out how a woman might develop and go astray in Paris, was laughing no longer but was experiencing an indefinable feeling of surprise and fear, mingled 
with affection. No doubt it was a lover who was making her grow more attractive. At this thought, he felt as if a favourite bird he had been playing with had just pecked him and drawn blood. 
‘Good-night, sir,’ murmured Denise, continuing on her way upstairs without waiting. 
He did not answer but watched her disappear. Then he returned to his own rooms. 
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When the summer slack season came, there was quite a panic at the Ladies’ Paradise. Everyone lived in terror of dismissal, of the mass discharges with which the management cleaned out the shop, 
now empty of customers during the heat of July and August. Each morning, during his tour of inspection with Bourdoncle, Mouret would take aside the heads of departments whom he had urged to 
take on more salesmen than they needed during the winter, so that sales would not suffer, at the risk of having to weed out their staff later on. Now it was a question of reducing costs by turning into 
the street one-third of the assistants, the weak ones who let themselves be devoured by the strong. 

‘Come on,’ he would say, ‘you’ve got some who are no use to you ... We can’t keep them on so that they can just stand about with nothing to do.’ 

And if the head of the department hesitated, not knowing whom to sacrifice, he would say: 

‘You must decide; six salesmen are all you need ... You can take on more in October, there are enough of them hanging about the streets!’ 

It was Bourdoncle, in any case, who dealt with executions. He had a terrible way of saying through his thin lips ‘Go and collect your wages!’ — words which fell like a blow from an axe. He made anything 
a pretext for getting rid of superfluous staff. He would invent misdeeds, seizing on the slightest act of carelessness. ‘You were sitting down, sir: go and collect your wages! You're answering back, | 
believe: go and collect your wages! Your shoes are not clean: go and collect your wages!’ Even the brave trembled at the carnage he left in his wake. Then, as this technique did not work quickly 
enough, he devised a trap in which, in a few days, he effortlessly garrotted the number of salesmen condemned in advance. From eight o'clock he stood at the entrance door, watch in hand; and if they 
were three minutes late, the out-of-breath young men were axed by his implacable: ‘Go and collect your wages!’ The job was done quickly and without fuss. 

‘You there, you've got an ugly mug!’ he even said one day to a poor devil whose crooked nose got on his nerves. ‘Go and collect your wages!’ 

Favoured employees were given a fortnight’s holiday without pay that was a more humane way of cutting costs. In any case, the salesmen accepted their precarious position, for they were forced to 
do so by necessity and habit. Ever since their arrival in Paris they had roamed about, beginning their apprenticeship in one shop, finishing it in another, getting dismissed or leaving of their own accord 
on the spur of the moment, as chance and their interests dictated. When the factories lay idle, the workers were deprived of their daily bread; and this took place with the unfeeling motion of a machine 
— the useless cog was calmly thrown aside, like an iron wheel to which no gratitude is shown for services rendered. So much the worse for those who did not know how to look after themselves! 

The departments now talked of nothing else. Each day fresh stories circulated. The names of salesmen who had been dismissed were mentioned in the same way as one counts the dead during 
epidemics. The shawl and woollen departments suffered especially: seven assistants disappeared from them in a week. Next, a drama convulsed the lingerie department: a customer had felt ill and 
accused the girl who was serving her of eating garlic; the salesgirl was dismissed on the spot, although, badly fed and always hungry, she had simply been finishing off a store of crusts at the counter. 
At the slightest complaint from customers the management was merciless; no excuse was accepted, the employee was always wrong, and had to disappear like a defective tool which harmed the 
smooth working of the business; while his colleagues hung their heads and did not even try to defend him. In the general panic everyone trembled for himself; one day when Mignot in spite of the rule 
was leaving with a parcel under his overcoat, he was nearly caught and, for a moment, thought himself in the street; Lienard whose laziness was legendary, owed it to his father’s position in the drapery 
trade that he was not sacked one afternoon when Bourdoncle found him dozing between two piles of English velvet. But the Lhommes were especially worried, for they expected every day to hear that 
their son Albert had been dismissed. There was great dissatisfaction with the way he kept his cash-desk; women often came and distracted him; twice Madam Aurélie was obliged to intercede with the 
management. 

Denise was in such danger, in the midst of the clean sweep which was being made, that she lived in constant fear of a catastrophe. It was in vain that she tried to be brave, struggling with all her 
cheerfulness and good sense not to give in to her feelings; tears would blind her as soon as she closed the door of her room. She was in despair at the thought of finding herself in the street, on bad 
terms with her uncle, not knowing where to go, without any savings, and with the two children on her hands. The feelings she had experienced in the first few weeks were stirring again; she felt she 
was a grain of millet beneath a powerful millstone, and she was utterly forlorn at feeling herself so insignificant in that huge machine that would crush her with its calm indifference. It was impossible to 
have any illusions: if one of the salesgirls from the ladieswear department was to be dismissed, she knew it would be her. No doubt, during the trip to Rambouillet the girls had stirred up Madam Aurélie 
against her, for since then the latter had been treating her with an air of severity which seemed to betray a certain spite. In any case, they had not forgiven her for going to Joinville that they considered 
a sign of rebellion, a means of defying the whole department by parading about outside the shop with a girl from a rival counter. Never had Denise suffered so much in the department, and now she 
had begun to despair of ever winning it over. 

‘Don't take any notice of them!’ Pauline would say. ‘They're just stuck up, the silly things!’ 

But it was precisely their ladylike ways that intimidated Denise. From their daily contact with rich customers, nearly all the salesgirls had acquired airs and graces, and had ended up by forming a vague 
class floating between the working and middle classes; and often, beneath their dress sense, beneath the manners and phrases they had learned, there was nothing but a false, superficial education, 
picked up from reading cheap newspapers, from tirades in the theatre, and from all the latest follies of the Paris streets. 

‘You know, that unkempt girl has got a child!’ Clara said one morning as she came into the department. 

There was some astonishment, so she went on: 

‘| saw her yesterday taking the kid for a walk! She must have it stowed away somewhere.’ Two days later, on returning from dinner, Marguerite had a fresh piece of news. 

‘| must tell you, I’ve just seen her lover ... A worker, just fancy! Yes, a dirty little worker, with yellow hair, who was watching her through the windows.’ 

From then on it was an accepted fact: Denise had a lover who was a navvy, and a child whom she was hiding somewhere in the neighbourhood. They bombarded her with nasty innuendoes. When 
she realised what they meant she became very pale at the monstrosity of their conjectures. It was abominable; she wanted to explain, and stammered: 

‘But they're my brothers!’ 

‘Oh, her brothers!’ said Clara, in a mocking tone. 

Madam Aurélie was obliged to intervene. 

‘Be quiet, young ladies, you’d do better to change these price tickets ... Miss Baudu is quite free to misbehave outside thé shop. If only she worked while she’s here!’ 

This curt defence was a condemnation. Denise, as flabbergasted as if she had been accused of a crime, tried vainly to explain the facts. They laughed and shrugged their shoulders, and this wounded 
her to the quick. When the rumour spread, Deloche was so indignant that he talked of boxing the ears of the girls in the ladieswear department; and it was only the fear of compromising her that held 
him back. Since the evening at Joinville his love for her was submissive, his friendship almost religious, as he showed by gazing at her like a faithful dog. He was anxious that the others should not 
suspect their friendship, for they would have laughed at them; but that did not prevent him from dreaming of acts of sudden violence, of the avenging blow, if ever anyone should attack her in his 
presence. 

In the end Denise stopped replying to their insults. It was too odious; no one would believe it. When one of the girls ventured to make some fresh allusion, she merely looked at her steadily, with a sad, 
calm air. In any case, she had other troubles, material anxieties which worried her much more. Jean was still behaving unreasonably, always pestering her for money. Hardly a week passed without 
her receiving some story from him, four pages long; and when the shop postman brought her these letters written in big, passionate handwriting, she would hasten to hide them in her pocket, for the 
salesgirls took much pleasure in laughing about them, singing bawdy songs as they did so. Then, having invented a pretext for going to decipher the letters at the other end of the shop, she would be 
overwhelmed with fear; she felt that poor Jean was lost. She believed all his fibs about extraordinary amorous adventures, and her ignorance of such things made her exaggerate the dangers even 
more. Sometimes it was forty centimes to save him from a woman’s jealousy, at other times five francs or six francs to restore the honour of a poor girl whose father would otherwise kill her. And so, 
as her salary and commission were insufficient, she had conceived the idea of looking for a little extra work after business hours. She had spoken about it to Robineau, who had continued to show a 
certain sympathy for her since their first meeting at Vingard’s; and he had found her a little job sewing neckties at twenty-five centimes a dozen. At night, between nine o'clock and one, she could sew 
six dozen of them that earned her one franc fifty, from which she had to deduct a candle at twenty centimes. But as this one franc thirty a day kept Jean, she did not complain about the lack of sleep, 
and would have considered herself very happy had not a catastrophe once more upset her budget. At the end of the second fortnight, when she went to see the woman through whom she obtained the 
neckties, she found the door closed; the woman had become insolvent, bankrupt that meant that Denise lost eighteen francs thirty centimes, a considerable sum on which she had been absolutely 
counting for a week. All her troubles in the department paled before this disaster. 

‘You look sad,’ said Pauline, whom she met in the furniture department. ‘Do you need anything?’ 

But Denise already owed her friend twelve francs. Trying to smile, she replied: 

‘No, thank you ... | slept badly, that’s all.’ 

It was the twentieth of July, at the very height of the panic about dismissals. Out of the four hundred employees, Bourdoncle had already sacked fifty; and there were rumours of fresh executions. 
However, she gave no thought to the danger of dismissal; she was completely preoccupied by the distress caused by a fresh adventure of Jean’s which was even more alarming than the others. That 
day he needed fifteen francs; that sum alone could save him from the vengeance of a deceived husband. The day before she had received a first letter announcing the drama; then, in rapid succession, 
two other letters had arrived, and in the last one above all that she had just finished when Pauline had met her, Jean announced that he would die that evening if she did not give him the fifteen francs. 
She was racking her brains. She could not take it out of Pépé’s board and lodging that she had paid two days before. All her misfortunes were coming at the same time, for she had hoped to get her 
eighteen francs thirty centimes back through Robineau, who would perhaps be able to find the necktie dealer; but Robineau, having got a fortnight’s holiday, had not returned the night before as 
expected. 

Meanwhile Pauline was still questioning her in a friendly way. When they met like that, in some out-of-the-way department, they would chat for a few minutes, keeping a look-out as they did so. Suddenly 
Pauline made as if to run off; she had just caught sight of the white tie of a shopwalker who was coming out of the shawl department. 

‘Oh! it's only old Jouve,’ she murmured, relieved. ‘I don’t know why the old boy laughs like that when he sees us together ... If | was you I’d be worried; he’s much too nice to you. An old humbug whose 
day’s done, a nasty piece of work who still thinks he’s talking to his troops.’ 


Indeed, old Jouve was hated by all the salesmen because his supervision was so strict. More than half the dismissals were the result of his reports. His large red nose — the nose of a rakish ex-captain 
— became human only in the departments staffed by women. 

‘Why should | be afraid?’ asked Denise. 

‘Well,’ replied Pauline, laughing, ‘he may ask you to show some gratitude ... Several of the girls try to humour him.’ 

Jouve had moved away, pretending not to see them, and they heard him shouting at a salesman in the lace department who was guilty of looking at a horse which had fallen down in the Rue Neuve- 
Saint-Augustin. 

‘By the way’, Pauline went on, ‘weren’t you looking for Sir Robineau yesterday? He’s back.’ 

Denise thought she was saved. 

‘Thanks, I'll go round the other way, through the silk department ... It can’t be helped! They sent me upstairs to the workroom to fetch a dress that had been altered.’ 

They separated. Denise, with a busy look, as if she was running from cash-desk to cash-desk trying to check up on some error, arrived at the staircase and went down into the hall. It was a quarter to 
ten, and the bell had just gone for the first meal service. A brilliant sun was warming the glass roof, and in spite of the grey linen blinds the heat was beating down in the still air. Now and then a cool 
breath rose from the parquet floor which the porters were sprinkling with a thin trickle of water. An atmosphere of somnolence, a summer siesta, reigned in the empty spaces between the counters that 
were like chapels filled with sleeping darkness after the last Mass. Salesmen were standing listlessly about; a few customers were going through the galleries, crossing the hall with the tired gait of 
women tortured by the sun. 

As Denise was going downstairs Favier was just measuring out the material for a dress in fine silk with pink spots, for Madam Boutarel, who had arrived in Paris the day before from the south. Since 
the beginning of the month the provinces had been supplying customers; one saw nothing but dowdy women, yellow shawls, green skirts, a mass influx from the country. The bored shop assistants 
could not even be bothered to laugh at them. Favier accompanied Madam Boutarel to the haberdashery department, and when he reappeared he said to Hutin: 

‘Yesterday they were all from Auvergne, today they’re all from Provence ... I’m quite sick of them.’ 

But Hutin rushed forward; it was his turn, and he had recognized ‘the pretty lady’, the lovely blonde whom the department described in that way, for they knew nothing about her, not even her name! 
They all smiled at her; not a week passed without her coming to the Ladies’ Paradise, always alone. This time she had with her a little boy of four or five, and this provoked some comment. 

‘She’s married, then?’ asked Favier, when Hutin came back from the cash-desk, where he had had thirty metres of duchess satin debited. 

‘Maybe,’ Hutin replied, ‘although the kid doesn’t prove anything. He might belong to a friend ... What’s certain is that she must have been crying. She looked terribly sad, and her eyes were red!’ 

A silence ensued. The two salesmen gazed vaguely into the depths of the shop. Then Favier said slowly: 

‘If she’s married, perhaps her husband’s been hitting her.’ 

‘Maybe,’ Hutin repeated. ‘Unless it was a lover who's left her in the lurch.’ 

And after a fresh silence he added: 

‘| couldn't care less, anyway!’ 

At that moment Denise was walking through the silk department, slackening her pace and looking about her, trying to find Robineau. She could not see him, so she went into the household linen gallery, 
then passed through the silk department a second time. The two salesmen had noticed her stratagem. 

‘Here’s that skinny girl again!’ murmured Hutin. 

‘She’s looking for Robineau,’ said Favier. ‘I don’t know what they’re up to. Certainly nothing dirty, Robineau isn’t like that ... They say he got her a job sewing neckties ... What a business, eh?’ 

Hutin was wondering how he could embarrass Denise. When she passed close by him he stopped her, saying: 

‘Is it me you're looking for?’ 

She became very red. Since the evening at Joinville she had not dared read what was in her heart that was full of confused feelings. She kept seeing him in her mind, with the red-headed girl, and if 
she still trembled in his presence it was perhaps from uneasiness. Had she ever loved him? Did she love him still? She had no desire to analyse the feelings which caused her such pain. 

‘No, sir,’ she replied, embarrassed. 

Seeing that she was embarrassed, Hutin began to make fun of her. 

‘Do you want us to serve him to you? Favier, please serve Robineau to the young lady.’ 

She looked at him intently, with the same calm, sad gaze with which she greeted the wounding remarks the girls were always making about her. Oh, how unpleasant he was, attacking her just like the 
others! And it seemed as if something snapped inside her, as if a last bond was breaking. There was such suffering in her face that Favier, not very soft-hearted by nature, came to her help. 

‘Sir Robineau is in the stock-room,’ he said. ‘I’m sure he'll be back for lunch ... Youll find him here this afternoon, if you want to speak to him.’ 

Denise thanked him, and went upstairs again to the ladieswear department, where Madam Aurélie was waiting for her in cold fury. What! She’d been gone for half an hour! Where had she been? Not 
in the work-room, to be sure? Denise hung her head, thinking how endless were her misfortunes. If Robineau didn’t come back, all was lost. She was planning to go downstairs again, all the same. 

In the silk department, Robineau’s return had set off quite a revolution. The department had been hoping that he would be so sick of the trouble people constantly made for him that he would not come 
back; and indeed, at one time, pressed by Vingard to take over his business, he had almost decided to do so. Hutin’s secret campaign, the mine which, for months, he had been digging under the 
assistant buyer's feet, was finally about to explode. During Robineau’s leave, Hutin, as senior salesman, had deputized for him, and had done his best to damage his reputation in the eyes of his 
superiors, and to install himself in his place by being over-zealous; he discovered and exposed small irregularities, he submitted plans for improvement, he invented new designs. Moreover, everyone 
in the department, from the newcomer dreaming of becoming a salesman to the senior salesman coveting the manager's job, had only one fixed idea — to dislodge the colleague above them in order 
to climb a rung of the ladder, to devour him if he became an obstacle; and it was as if this struggle of appetites, this pressure of one against another, was what made the machine run smoothly, 
stimulating business and igniting the blaze of success which was astonishing Paris. Behind Hutin, there was Favier, and behind Favier there were the others, in a queue. The sound of jaws working 
could be heard. Robineau was condemned; everyone was already carrying away a bone. So, when the assistant buyer reappeared, there was a general grumbling. The question had to be settled, and 
the attitude of the salesmen had seemed so menacing to the head of the department that he had just sent Robineau to the stock-room to give the management time to come to a decision. 

‘If they keep him on, we'd all rather leave,’ declared Hutin. 

This affair was upsetting Bouthemont, whose natural gaiety was ill-adapted to an internal worry of this sort. It troubled him to see nothing but sullen faces around him. Nevertheless, he wanted to be 
fair. 

‘Come on, leave him alone, he’s not doing you any harm.’ 

But this provoked an outburst of protests. 

‘What do you mean, he’s not doing us any harm? He’s unbearable, always irritable and so stuck-up that he’d walk all over you without even noticing!’ 

This was the great grudge the department had against him. As well as being as nervous as a woman, Robineau was intolerably stiff and touchy. At least twenty stories were told about him, from how 
he had made a poor young fellow ill, to how he had humiliated customers with his cutting remarks. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said Bouthemont, ‘I can’t take anything on ... I’ve told the management, and I’m going to discuss it with them a little later!’ 

The bell was going for the second meal service; the clanging sound was coming up from the basement, distant and muffled in the dead air of the shop. Hutin and Favier went downstairs. From every 
department salesmen were arriving one by one, in disorder, hurrying down to the narrow entrance to the kitchen corridor, a damp passage always lit by gas jets. The crowd pushed forward without a 
laugh or a word, surrounded by the growing noise of crockery and a strong smell of food. At the end of the corridor, there was a sudden halt at a hatch where a cook, flanked by piles of plates and 
armed with forks and spoons which he was plunging into copper pans, was distributing the helpings. When he stood aside, beyond his apron-clad stomach the blazing kitchen could be seen. 

‘Oh, no!’ Hutin muttered, consulting the menu which was written on a blackboard above the hatch. ‘Beef with mustard sauce, or skate ... They never give us any roast meat in this dump! All their stews 
and fish just don’t keep body and soul together...’ 

The fish, moreover, was universally despised, for the pan remained full. Favier, however, took the skate. Behind him Hutin bent down, saying: 

‘Beef with mustard sauce.’ 

With a mechanical gesture the cook speared a piece of meat and then poured a spoonful of sauce over it; and Hutin, choking at the hot blast he had received in his face from the hatch, had hardly 
walked away with his helping when already behind him the words ‘Beef with mustard sauce,’ ‘Beef with mustard sauce,’ were being called out like a litany, while the cook continued to spear bits of meat 
and pour sauce over them with the rapid, rhythmic movement of a well-regulated clock. 

‘The skate’s cold,’ declared Favier, whose hand could feel no warmth from the plate. 

They were all moving off now, with their arms stretched out, holding their plates straight, afraid of bumping into each other. Ten paces further on was the bar, another hatch with a shining zinc counter 
on which the servings of wine were set out in small corkless bottles, still damp from rinsing. Everyone received one of these bottles in his empty hand as he passed, and then, heavily laden, would 
make his way to his table with a serious air, careful not to spill anything. 

Hutin was grumbling under his breath. 

‘What a walk, with all this crockery!’ 

The table he shared with Favier was at the end of the corridor, in the last dining-room. All the dining-rooms were the same; they had once been cellars thirteen feet by sixteen, and had been plastered 
with cement and fitted up as refectories but the damp was coming through the paint, the yellow walls were covered with greenish blotches, and from the narrow ventilation shaft, opening on the street 
at pavement level, the daylight which fell was livid, with vague shadows of passers-by ceaselessly going through it. In July and December alike it was stifling there in the hot steam, laden with nauseating 
smells from the neighbouring kitchen. 

Hutin went in first. On the table that was fixed to the wall at one end and covered with oilcloth, there was nothing to indicate the places but glasses and knives and forks. Piles of spare plates stood at 
each end, while in the middle was a big loaf with a knife stuck in it. Hutin got rid of his bottle and put down his plate; then, after taking his napkin from the bottom of a set of pigeon-holes, the only 
decoration on the walls, he sat down with a sigh. 

‘I'm really hungry!’ he murmured. 

‘It's always the same,’ said Favier, installing himself on his left. ‘When you’re starving, there’s nothing to eat.’ 

The table was rapidly filling up. It was laid for twenty-two people. At first there was nothing but the din of knives and forks, the guzzling sound of hearty young men whose stomachs were hollow from 
thirteen hours’ hard work. In the early days the assistants, who had an hour for their meal, had been allowed to go and have their coffee outside; so they would gobble their lunch in twenty minutes, in 
a hurry to get out into the street. But this stirred them up too much, and they came back inattentive, their minds distracted from their work; so the management had decided that they should no longer 
go out but pay an extra fifteen centimes for a cup of coffee if they wanted one. So now they dragged out the meal, not at all anxious to go back to their departments before it was time to do so. Many 
of them, between huge mouthfuls, were reading a newspaper, folded and propped against their bottle. Others, once they had taken the edge off their appetite, were talking noisily, always coming back 
to the eternal subjects of the bad food, the money they earned, what they had done the previous Sunday, and what they were going to do the following Sunday. 

‘| say, what about that Robineau bloke of yours?’ a salesman asked Hutin. 

All the departments were interested in the silk department's struggle with its assistant buyer. The question was discussed every evening until midnight at the Café Saint-Roch. Hutin, who was busy with 
his piece of beef, was content to reply: 

‘Well, he’s back.’ 

Then, suddenly getting angry: 

‘Damn it all, they've given me donkey! It really is disgusting!’ 

‘Don't complain!’ said Favier. ‘l was stupid enough to take the skate ... It’s putrid!’ 

They were all talking at once, complaining and joking. At a corner of the table, against the wall, Deloche was eating in silence. He was cursed with an inordinate appetite which he had never been able 
to satisfy, and, as he did not earn enough to buy himself any extras, he would cut himself huge slices of bread, and greedily devour the least tempting dishes. As a result, they all made fun of him, 
shouting: 

‘Favier, pass your skate to Deloche ... He likes it like that.’ 


‘And your meat, Hutin: Deloche wants it for pudding.’ 

The poor lad shrugged his shoulders, and did not even reply. It was not his fault if he was forever hungry. Besides, the others might hate the food but they were stuffing themselves with it all the same. 
But a low whistle silenced them. This signalled the presence of Mouret and Bourdoncle in the corridor. For some time now the complaints of the staff had been such that the management had begun 
to come down and pretend to judge the quality of the food for itself. Out of the thirty centimes per head per day which they gave to the cook, he had to pay everything — provisions, coal, gas, staff — and 
they displayed a naive astonishment when the results were not very good. That very morning each department had chosen a spokesman, and Mignot and Liénard had undertaken to speak for their 
colleagues. Therefore, in the sudden silence, they strained their ears, listening to the voices coming from the next room that Mouret and Bourdoncle had just entered. The latter was declaring that the 
beef was excellent; and Mignot, infuriated by this calm assurance, was repeating: ‘Chew it and see’; while Liénard, concentrating on the skate, was saying gently: ‘But it stinks, sir!’ Then Mouret 
launched into a cordial little speech: he would do everything for the well-being of his employees, he was a father to them, he would rather eat dry bread himself than see them badly fed. 

‘| promise I'll look into the matter,’ he finally said in conclusion, raising his voice so that he could be heard from one end of the corridor to the other. 

The management's inquiry was over; the noise of knives and forks began again. Hutin muttered: 

‘Yes, if you count on that you can wait until the cows come home ...! Oh, they’re not stingy with their kind words. If you want promises, you can have as many as you like. But they feed us on old boots, 
and kick us out like dogs!’ 

The salesman who had already questioned him repeated: 

‘You were saying that Robineau ...?’ 

But the clatter of crockery drowned his voice. The assistants changed their plates themselves, and the piles were diminishing at both ends of the table. When a kitchen-help brought in some large tin 
dishes, Hutin exclaimed: 

‘Baked rice, this is the end!’ 

‘Let's have a pennyworth of glue!’ said Favier, helping himself. 

Some liked it, others found it too sticky. Those who were reading remained silent, engrossed in the serial story in their papers, not even knowing what they were eating. They were all mopping their 
brows, for the small narrow cellar was filling up with reddish steam; while the shadows of the passers-by, like black stripes, were running continuously across the table-cloth. 

‘Pass Deloche the bread,’ shouted a joker. 

Everyone would cut himself a slice and then plunge the knife back in the loaf up to the hilt; and the bread was going round the table all the time. 

‘Who'll swap his dessert for my rice?’ asked Hutin. 

When he had concluded this deal with a small, thin man, he tried to sell his wine as well; but no one wanted it, they thought it undrinkable. 

‘As | was saying, Robineau’s back,’ he went on, in the midst of the general laughter and conversation. ‘Oh! It’s all getting very serious ... You know, he leads the salesgirls astray! Yes, he gets neckties 
for them to sew!’ 

‘Quiet!’ murmured Favier. ‘They're passing sentence on him!’ 

And with a glance he pointed out Bouthemont, who was walking between Mouret and Bourdoncle in the corridor; all three were absorbed in an animated, hushed conversation. The dining-room for 
section-managers and their deputies happened to be just opposite. When Bouthemont had seen Mouret passing by he had got up from the table, having finished, and was telling him about all the 
trouble in his department, and how difficult he found it. The other two were listening to him, so far refusing to sacrifice Robineau, who was a first-class salesman and had been there since Madam 
Hédouin’s time. But when he came to the story of the neckties, Bourdoncle got angry. The man must be mad to act as a go-between for the salesgirls who wanted extra work. The shop paid them well 
enough for their time; if they worked at night for themselves it was obvious that they would do less work during the day in the shop; therefore they were robbing it, risking their health that did not belong 
to them. The night was made for sleeping; they must all sleep, or they'd be kicked out! 

‘Things are hotting up,’ Hutin remarked. 

Each time the three men walked slowly past the dining-room the assistants watched them, and commented on their slightest gestures. It made them forget the baked rice, in which a cashier had just 
found a trouser button. 

‘| heard the word “necktie”,’ said Favier. ‘Did you see how Bourdoncle’s face suddenly turned pale?’ 

Mouret shared his colleague’s indignation. A salesgirl reduced to working at night seemed to him to be an attack on the very organization of the Paradise. Which of them could be so stupid that she 
could not support herself on her profits from sales? But when Bouthemont named Denise he softened his tone and found excuses for her. Ah, yes! that poor little thing! She was still wet behind the ears 
and, so he’d been assured, had dependants to look after. Bourdoncle interrupted him, declaring that she must be dismissed on the spot. They would never do anything with such a plain girl, he’d always 
said so; he seemed to be satisfying a personal grudge. Mouret became embarrassed and pretended to laugh. Dear me! What a hard man he was! Couldn't they forgive her, for once? They'd call her 
in and give her a scolding. The long and short of it was that Robineau was really to blame, for, being a senior assistant and knowing the ways of the shop, he should have stopped her from doing it. 
‘Well! Now the governor is laughing!’ said Favier in astonishment, as the group went past the door again. 

‘Good Lord!’ swore Hutin, ‘if they persist in saddling us with that Robineau of theirs, we'll give them something to laugh about!’ 

Bourdoncle looked Mouret straight in the face. Then he simply made a gesture of contempt, as much as to say that he understood at last, and that it was idiotic. Bouthemont had resumed his complaints: 
the salesmen were threatening to leave, and there were some excellent men amongst them. But what appeared to make a greater impression on these gentlemen was the rumour of Robineau’s friendly 
relations with Gaujean: the latter, it was said, was urging his friend to set up his own business in the neighbourhood, and was offering him the most generous credit in order to make things difficult for 
the Ladies’ Paradise. There was a silence. Ah! So Robineau was dreaming of battle! Mouret had become serious; he pretended to be scornful, and avoided taking a decision, as if the affair was of no 
importance. They would see, they would speak to him. And he immediately began joking with Bouthemont, whose father had arrived two days earlier from his little shop in Montpellier, and had almost 
choked with amazement and indignation when he saw the enormous hall where his son reigned. They were still laughing about the old man who, when he had recovered his southern self-possession, 
had set about disparaging everything, maintaining that the drapery trade would soon be finished. 

‘Here comes Robineau now,’ murmured Bouthemont. ‘I sent him to the stock-room to avoid anything unpleasant ... I’m sorry to insist but things have got to such a pitch that something’s got to be done.’ 
Robineau, who had come in, greeted them as he made his way to his table. 

Mouret simply repeated: 

‘All right, we'll see about it.’ 

They left. Hutin and Favier were still waiting for them. When they did not see them reappear, they relieved their feelings. Was the management now going to come down to every meal like that to count 
how many mouthfuls they had? What fun it would be if they couldn’t even eat in peace! The truth of the matter was that they had just seen Robineau come in, and the governor’s good humour was 
making them anxious about the outcome of the struggle they had set in motion. They lowered their voices, trying to think up new ways to annoy Robineau. 

‘I'm starving!’ said Hutin out loud. ‘You leave the table even hungrier than when you arrived!’ 

And yet he had eaten two portions of preserves, his own and the one he had received for his helping of rice. Suddenly he exclaimed: 

‘Damn it all! I’m going in for an extra helping! Victor, bring me some more preserves!’ 

The waiter was finishing serving the dessert. Then he brought the coffee, and those who took it gave him their fifteen centimes on the spot. Some of the salesmen had left and were dawdling along the 
corridor, looking for a dark corner in which to smoke a cigarette. The others remained slouched over the table cluttered up with greasy plates. They were rolling the breadcrumbs into pellets, going over 
the same stories again and again, in the midst of the smell of burnt fat which they no longer noticed and the sweltering heat which turned their ears red. The walls were oozing with moisture; slow 
asphyxiation was descending from the mouldy ceiling. Standing against the wall, Deloche, stuffed full of bread, was digesting in silence, looking up at the ventilator; his daily recreation, after lunch, was 
to watch the feet of the passers-by as they hurried along the pavement — feet cut off at the ankle, heavy shoes, elegant high boots, dainty women’s ankle-boots, a continual procession of live feet, 
without bodies and heads. On rainy days it was very dirty. 

‘What! Already!’ cried Hutin. 

A bell was ringing at the end of the corridor; they had to give up their places for the third meal service. The waiters were coming to wash the oilcloth with buckets of tepid water and big sponges. The 
dining-rooms were slowly emptying, and the salesmen were going back to their departments again, lingering on the stairs. In the kitchen the cook had again taken up his position between the pans of 
skate, beef, and sauce, armed with his forks and spoons, ready once more to fill the plates with the rhythmic movement of a well-regulated clock. 

As Hutin and Favier were lagging behind they saw Denise coming down. 

‘Sir Robineau is back, miss,’ Hutin said with mocking politeness. 

‘He’s still having lunch,’ Favier added. ‘But if it’s urgent you can go in.’ 

Denise carried on without answering or turing round. However, when she passed the dining-room for section-managers and their assistants she could not help glancing in. Robineau was indeed there. 
She would try to speak to him in the afternoon; and she went on down the corridor to her table that was at the other end. 

The women ate separately, in two rooms reserved for them. Denise went into the first room. It was also an old cellar transformed into a refectory but it had been fitted up more comfortably. On the oval 
table in the middle of the room the fifteen places were laid further apart, and the wine was in carafes; a dish of skate and a dish of beef with mustard sauce occupied the two ends of the table. Waiters 
in white aprons were serving the young ladies that spared them the trouble of fetching their helpings themselves from the hatch. The management had considered this more seemly. 

‘So you went all round?’ asked Pauline, who was already seated and was cutting herself some bread. 

‘Yes,’ Denise replied, blushing. ‘| was accompanying a customer.’ 

She was lying. Clara nudged the salesgirl sitting next to her. What was the matter with the unkempt girl today? She seemed really strange. She kept getting letters from her lover in rapid succession; 
then she ran round the shop like a madwoman, pretending to be going on errands to the work-room, where she did not even put in an appearance. There was certainly something going on. Then Clara, 
eating her skate without distaste, with the indifference of a girl who in the past had been fed on rancid bacon, spoke of a horrible drama which was filling the newspapers. 

‘Have you read about the man who slit his mistress’s throat with a razor?’ 

‘Of course!’ remarked a little assistant from the lingerie department, with a gentle, delicate face. ‘He found her with another man. Serve her right!’ 

But Pauline protested. What! Just because you didn’t love a man any longer, he had the right to slit your throat! What a mad idea! And breaking off and turning to the waiter, she said: 

‘Pierre, you know | just can’t eat this beef ... Tell them to do me something else, an omelette, nice and soft, if possible!’ 

As she always had something sweet in her pocket she took out some chocolate drops and started munching them with her bread while she waited. 

‘A man like that isn’t very funny,’ Clara resumed. ‘And a lot of men get really jealous! Only the other day there was a worker who threw his wife down a well.’ 

She did not take her eyes off Denise, and seeing her grow pale she thought she had guessed what was the matter. Obviously, the little prude was terrified of being beaten by her lover, to whom she 
was probably being unfaithful. It would be funny if he came right into the shop in his pursuit of her, as she seemed to fear. But the conversation was changing, one of the girls was telling them how to 
take spots out of velvet. Then they talked about a play at the Gaité, in which some delightful little girls danced better than grown-ups. Pauline, momentarily saddened by the sight of her omelette that 
was overdone, brightened up again when she found that it tasted quite nice after all. 

‘Pass me the wine,’ she said to Denise. ‘You should order yourself an omelette.’ 

‘Oh! The beefs enough for me,’ replied Denise, who, to avoid spending anything, always kept to the food provided by the shop, no matter how repulsive it was. 

When the waiter brought the baked rice the girls protested. They had left it the week before, and had hoped it would not appear again. Denise, absent-minded and worried about Jean as a result of 
Clara’s stories, was the only one who ate it; they all watched her with an air of disgust. There was an orgy of extra dishes; they filled themselves up with preserves. In any case, they thought it was 
quite smart to pay for their food with their own money. 

‘You know, the gentlemen have complained,’ said the delicate-looking girl from the lingerie department, ‘and the management has promised...’ 

She was interrupted by a burst of laughter, and their conversation now turned entirely to the management. They all had coffee, except Denise, who could not stand it, so she said. They lingered over 
their cups, the girls from the lingerie department dressed with lower middle-class simplicity in wool, those from the gown department in silk, their napkins tucked under their chins so as not to get stains 
on their dresses, like ladies who had come down to eat in the servants’ hall with their maids. They had opened the skylight of the ventilator to freshen the stifling, foul-smelling air but they had to shut it 
again immediately, for the cab-wheels seemed to be going across the table. 


‘Shh!’ breathed Pauline, ‘here’s that old fool!’ 

It was Jouve. He was fond of prowling about towards the end of the mealtime, when the girls were there. In any case, he supervised their dining-rooms. He would come in, eyes smiling, and go round 
the table; sometimes he would even chat with them, and ask if they had enjoyed their lunch. But, as he both bored them and made them feel uncomfortable, they would all hasten to get away. Although 
the bell had not yet rung, Clara was the first to disappear; others followed her. Soon only Denise and Pauline remained. The latter, having drunk her coffee, was finishing her chocolate drops. 

‘Well!’ she said as she stood up, ‘I’m going to ask a waiter to fetch me some oranges ... Are you coming?’ 

‘In a minute,’ answered Denise, who was nibbling a crust, determined to be the last to leave, so that she could tackle Robineau when she went upstairs again. 

However, when she found herself alone with Jouve she felt uneasy, so she left the table. But seeing her go towards the door, he barred her way: 

‘Miss Baudu...’ 

He stood before her, smiling with a paternal air. His thick grey moustache and crew-cut hair gave him a respectable military appearance, and he puffed out his chest, on which the red ribbon of his 
decoration was displayed. 

‘What is it, Sir Jouve?’ she asked, reassured. 

‘| saw you again this morning, talking upstairs, behind the carpets. You know it’s against the rules, and if | reported you ... She’s very fond of you, your friend Pauline, isn’t she?’ 

His moustache quivered, his enormous nose, the powerful hooked nose of a man with the appetites of a bull, was aflame. 

‘What makes you two so fond of each other, eh?’ 

Denise, not understanding, began to feel uneasy again. He was coming too close, he was speaking right in her face. 

‘It's true we were talking, Sir Jouve,’ she stammered. ‘But there’s no harm in a bit of talking ... You're very kind to me, and I’m very grateful ... ’ 

‘| ought not to be kind to you,’ he said. ‘Justice is the only thing I’m interested in ... But you're so nice that...’ 

He came even closer. Now she was really afraid. Pauline’s words came back to her; she remembered the stories that were going round, of salesgirls terrorized by old Jouve and having to buy his 
goodwill. In the shop he was content with little familiarities, such as gently patting the cheeks of obliging girls with his fat fingers, taking their hands in his and keeping them there as if he had forgotten. 
It was all very paternal, and he only let the bull loose outside, when they consented to have some bread and butter with him at his place in the Rue des Moineaux. 

‘Leave me alone,’ she murmured, drawing back. 

‘Come on,’ he was saying, ‘you're not going to be shy with a friend who's always good to you. Be nice, come and have a cup of tea and a slice of bread and butter this evening. You're very welcome.’ 
She was struggling now. 

‘No! No!’ 

The dining-room was still empty, the waiter had not reappeared. Jouve, keeping his ears open for the sound of footsteps, gave a quick glance round, and, very excited, lost control of himself, went 
beyond his paternal familiarities, and tried to kiss her on the neck. 

‘Silly, ungrateful little girl ... How can you be so silly with hair like that? Come round tonight, just for fun.’ 

But she was in a panic, terrified and shocked at the approach of this burning face and the feel of its breath. Suddenly she gave him a push which was so strong that he staggered and almost fell on to 
the table. Fortunately a chair saved him; but the impact knocked over a carafe of wine, bespattering his white tie and soaking his red ribbon. And he stood there, not wiping himself, choking with rage 
at such brutality. When he wasn’t expecting it, wasn’t even trying hard, and was simply giving way to his kind nature! 

‘You'll be sorry for this, | swear, miss!’ 

Denise had fled. The bell was just ringing; and flustered, still trembling, she forgot about Robineau and went up to her department. She no longer dared to go down again. As the sun fell on the Place 
Gaillon side of the shop in the afternoon, it was stifling in the rooms on the mezzanine floor in spite of the blinds. A few customers came, bathed the girls in perspiration, and went away without buying 
anything. The whole department was yawning, watched by Madam Aurélie’s big sleepy eyes. Finally, towards three o'clock, seeing the buyer fall asleep, Denise quietly slipped off and resumed her trip 
round the shop, trying to look busy. In order to put anyone who might be looking off the scent, she did not go straight down to the silk department; first she pretended she had some business in the lace 
department, went up to Deloche, and asked him something; then, on the ground floor, she went through the cottons, and was just going into the neckties when she stopped short with a start of surprise. 
Jean was standing in front of her. 

‘What are you doing here?’ she murmured, quite pale. 

He was still wearing his overalls and was bare-headed, his fair hair in disorder and his curls falling over his girlish face. Standing before a case full of narrow black ties, he seemed deep in thought. 
‘What are you doing here?’ she repeated. 

‘What do you think?’ he replied, ‘I was waiting for you! You forbade me to come. But! came in all the same, though | haven't said a word to anyone. You needn’t worry! Pretend you don’t know me, if 
you like.’ 

Some salesmen were already looking at them with surprise. Jean lowered his voice. 

‘She wanted to come with me, you know. Yes, she’s in the square, by the fountain ... Give me the fifteen francs quickly, or we’re absolutely done for!’ 

At this, Denise became very agitated. People were grinning, listening to this adventure. As there was a staircase down to the basement at the back of the tie department, she pushed her brother towards 
it and quickly made him go down it. Once downstairs he went on with his story, embarrassed, inventing his facts, afraid that she would not believe him. 

‘The money isn’t for her. She’s too refined ... and as for her husband, he doesn’t care a damn about fifteen francs! He wouldn't give his wife permission for a million ... a glue manufacturer, did | tell 
you? They're terribly well off ... No, it's for a scoundrel, a friend of hers who saw us together; and if | don’t give him fifteen francs this evening...’ 

‘Be quiet,’ murmured Denise. ‘Later ... just carry on walking!’ 

They had reached the dispatch department. The slack season was sending the vast cellar to sleep, in the pale light from the ventilators. It was cold there, silence was seeping down from the ceiling. 
Nevertheless, a porter was collecting the few parcels for the Madeleine district from one of the compartments; and on the big sorting table Campion, the head of the department, was sitting and dangling 
his legs, staring about him. 

Jean started up again: 

‘The husband, who has a big knife...’ 

‘Carry on!’ Denise repeated, still pushing him. 

They went down one of the narrow corridors, where the gas was kept continually burning. To the right and left, in the depths of dark cellars, the reserve stocks made piles of shadows behind the gates. 
Finally she stopped in front of one of these wooden screens. Doubtless no one would come; but it was forbidden, and she gave a shudder. 

‘If that scoundrel says anything,’ Jean went on, ‘the husband, who has a big knife...’ 

‘Where do you think | can find fifteen francs?’ Denise burst out in despair. ‘Can’t you behave sensibly? You're always getting into some silly scrape!’ 

He beat his chest. In all his romantic inventions, he himself no longer knew what the truth was. He simply dramatized his financial requirements; but behind it there was always some pressing necessity. 
‘| swear on everything | hold most sacred, that this time it’s really true ... | was holding her like this, and she was kissing me...’ 

She stopped him once more; tortured, at the end of her tether, she lost her temper. 

‘| don’t want to hear about it. Keep your bad behaviour to yourself. It's too disgusting, do you understand? And you pester me every week, I’m killing myself to keep you supplied with money. Yes, | sit 
up all night for you ... Not to mention the fact that you’re taking the bread out of your brother’s mouth.’ 

Jean stood gaping, his face pale. What! It was disgusting? He did not understand; he had always treated his sister as a friend, and it seemed quite natural to open his heart to her. What choked him 
above all was to learn that she sat up all night. The idea that he was killing her and taking Pépé’s share as well affected him so much that he began to cry. 

‘You're right, I've been bad,’ he exclaimed. ‘But it isn’t disgusting; really. On the contrary, and that’s why | keep on doing it ... This one, you see, is already twenty. She thought it would be fun because 
I’m only seventeen ... Really! I'm furious with myself! | could hit myself!’ 

He had taken her hands and was kissing them, wetting them with his tears. 

‘Give me the fifteen francs, it'll be the last time, | swear ... Or else, no! Don’t give me anything, I'd rather die. If the husband murders me it'll be good riddance for you.’ 

And as she was crying as well, he had a twinge of remorse. 

‘| say that but | don’t know. Perhaps he doesn’t want to kill anyone ... We'll manage, | promise, Sis. Goodbye, I’m off.’ 

But a sound of footsteps at the end of the corridor alarmed them. She pulled him over by the stores again, into a dark corner. For a moment they could hear nothing but the hiss of a gas jet near them. 
Then the footsteps drew nearer; and, craning her neck, she recognized Jouve, who had just entered the corridor, with his stiff military walk. Was he there by chance? Or had some other supervisor, on 
duty at the door, tipped him off? She was so overwhelmed with fear that she lost her head; and she pushed Jean out of the dark hole where they were hiding, and drove him in front of her, stammering 
as she did so: 

‘Get out! Get out!’ 

They both raced along, hearing old Jouve panting behind them, for he had also started to run. They went back through the dispatch department and arrived at the foot of the stairs whose glazed well- 
hole led out into the Rue de la Michodiére. 

‘Get out!’ repeated Denise. ‘Get out! If | can I'll send you the fifteen francs all the same.’ 

Jean, dazed, scampered away. The shopwalker, who was just reaching the top of the stairs, out of breath, caught sight only of a bit of white overall and some fair curls blowing in the wind. He stood for 
a moment to catch his breath and to regain his correct bearing. He had a brand new white necktie that he had taken from the lingerie department, and its knot that was very wide, was shining like a big 
snowflake. 

‘Well, this is nice behaviour, miss,’ he said, his lips trembling. ‘Yes, it’s nice, very nice ... If you think I’m going to tolerate nice things like that in the basement, you're mistaken.’ 

And he pursued her with this word while she went upstairs again to the shop, overcome with emotion, unable to think of anything to say in her own defence. She was sorry now that she had run away. 
Why hadn't she explained everything and introduced Jean as her brother? Again they would all suppose the worst; and no matter how much she might swear that it was untrue, they would not believe 
her. Once more she forgot Robineau, and went straight back to the department. 

Jouve went immediately to the manager's office to report the matter. But the porter on duty told him that the governor was with Sir Bourdoncle and Sir Robineau; the three of them had been talking for 
a quarter of an hour. The door was half open; Mouret could be heard gaily asking Robineau if he had had a good holiday; there was not the slightest question of a dismissal — on the contrary, the 
conversation was about certain measures to be taken in the department. 

‘Do you want something, Sir Jouve?’ shouted Mouret. ‘Do come in!’ 

But some instinct forewamed the shopwalker. As Bourdoncle had come out, Jouve preferred to tell him the whole story. They walked slowly through the shawl gallery, side by side, one leaning forward 
and speaking in a very low voice, the other listening, not a line of his hard face betraying his impressions. 

‘Very well,’ Bourdoncle said at last. 

And as they had arrived outside the ladieswear department, he went in. At that moment Madam Aurélie was scolding Denise. Where had she been now? She couldn't say that she had gone up to the 
work-room this time. Really, these continual disappearances could not be tolerated any longer. 

‘Madam Aurélie,’ called Bourdoncle. 

He had decided to force the issue; he did not want to consult Mouret, for fear that he might be weak. The buyer advanced, and once more the story was related in hushed tones. The whole department 
was waiting, scenting a catastrophe. 

Finally Madam Aurélie turned round with a grave air. 

‘Miss Baudu...’ 

Her bloated imperial mask had the inexorable immobility of omnipotence. 

‘Go and collect your wages!’ 

The terrible sentence rang out very loudly through the department that was empty of customers. Denise had remained erect and white, holding her breath. Then she stammered: 


‘Me! Me! But why? What have | done?’ 

Bourdoncle replied harshly that she knew very well what she had done and would do well not to press for an explanation: and he spoke of the neckties, and said that it would be a fine thing if all the 
girls went to meet men in the basement. 

‘But it was my brother!’ she cried, with the heartfelt anger of an outraged virgin. 

Marguerite and Clara started to laugh, while Madam Frédéric, usually so discreet, shook her head with an air of incredulity. Always saying it was her brother! It really was very silly! Then Denise looked 
at them all: at Bourdoncle who, from the first day, had not wanted her; at Jouve, who had stayed there to give evidence, and from whom she could expect no justice; and then at the girls, whom she 
had been unable to soften in spite of nine months of smiling courage, who were happy to push her out at last. What was the point of struggling? Why try to impose herself on them when no one liked 
her? And she went away without a word, not even casting a last glance at this room where she had struggled for so long. 

But, as soon as she was alone by the hall balustrade, her heart was filled with a deeper sense of suffering. No one liked her, and the sudden thought of Mouret had just filled her with resolve. No! she 
couldn't accept a dismissal like that. Perhaps he would believe that foul story about an assignation with a man down in the cellars. This thought tortured her with shame, with an anguish such as she 
had never experienced before. She wanted to go and find him; she would explain things to him, simply to let him know the truth; for she was ready to leave once he knew it. And her old fear, the chill 
which froze her in his presence, suddenly developed into a passionate need to see him and not to leave the shop without swearing to him that she had never belonged to another man. 

It was almost five o'clock; the shop was coming slowly to life again in the cool evening air. She hurried off towards Mouret’s office. But when she arrived at the door she was once more overwhelmed 
with a hopeless feeling of sadness. She was tongue-tied; the crushing weight of existence once more fell upon her. He would not believe her, he would laugh like the others; and this fear destroyed her 
resolve. It was all over; she would be better off alone, out of the way, dead. And so, without even letting Deloche and Pauline know, she went at once to the pay-desk. 

‘You've got twenty-two days, miss,’ said the clerk, ‘that makes eighteen francs seventy, to which must be added seven francs percentage and bonus ... That's right, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, sir ... Thank you.’ 

And Denise was going away with her money when, at last, she met Robineau. He had already heard of her dismissal, and promised to try to find the necktie dealer. He tried to console her in a whisper 
but got carried away with anger. What an existence! To be at the continual mercy of a whim! To be thrown out at an hour's notice, without even being able to claim a full month’s wages! Denise went 
upstairs to inform Madam Cabin that she would try to send someone for her trunk that evening. Five o'clock was striking when she found herself on the pavement in the Place Gaillon, dazed in the 
midst of the cabs and the crowd. 

That same evening, as Robineau arrived home, he received a letter from the management informing him in four lines that, for administrative reasons, they were obliged to dispense with his services. 
He had been in the shop for seven years; that very afternoon he had been talking to those gentlemen; it was a stunning blow. Hutin and Favier were celebrating victory in the silk department as noisily 
as Marguerite and Clara were exulting in the ladieswear department. Good riddance! A clean sweep makes room for others! Deloche and Pauline, when they met among the crowd in the shop, were 
the only ones to lament Denise’s departure, exchanging bitter words of regret at losing her, for she was so gentle and honest. 

‘Ah,’ said the young man, ‘if ever she makes good somewhere else, | wish she’d come back here to show all those good-for-nothings a thing or two!’ 

It was Bourdoncle who bore the brunt of Mouret’s violent reaction to the affair. When the latter heard of Denise’s dismissal he became extremely angry. Usually he had very little to do with the staff; but 
this time he affected to see an encroachment on his power, an attempt to ignore his authority. Was he no longer the master, that they presumed to give orders? Everything must pass through his hands, 
absolutely everything; and he would crush anyone who resisted him, like a straw. Then, in a nervous torment which he could not conceal, he made certain personal inquiries, and lost his temper again. 
The poor girl hadn’t been lying; it really was her brother; Campion had fully recognized him. So why was she dismissed? He even talked of taking her back. 

Meanwhile Bourdoncle, strong in his passive resistance, bent before the storm. He was studying Mouret. Finally, one day when he saw that he was calmer, he ventured to say in a special tone of voice: 
‘It's better for everyone that she’s gone.’ 

Mouret became embarrassed, his face flushed. ‘Well!’ he answered, laughing, ‘perhaps you're right ... Let's go down and have a look at the sale. It’s picking up; we made nearly a hundred thousand 
francs yesterday.’ 
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For a moment Denise stood dazed on the pavement in the sunshine that was still scorching at 5 o'clock. The July heat was warming the gutters, and Paris was bathed in the chalky summer light with 
its blinding reflections. The catastrophe had been so sudden, she had been pushed out so roughly, that she kept mechanically turning over the twenty-five francs and seventy centimes in her pocket, 
wondering where to go and what to do. 

A long line of cabs prevented her from leaving the pavement in front of the Ladies’ Paradise. When she was able to venture between the wheels, she crossed the Place Gaillon as if she wanted to go 
down the Rue Louis-le-Grand; then she changed her mind and walked towards the Rue Saint-Roch. But she still had no plan, for she stopped at the corner of the Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs which, 
after looking about her hesitantly, she finally took. When she saw the Passage Choiseul she went down it, found herself in the Rue Monsigny without knowing how she had got there, and ended up 
again in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin. Her head was swimming, and the thought of her trunk came back to her at the sight of a street-porter; but where could she have it taken to, and why all this 
trouble when an hour earlier she still had a bed to go to? 

Then, looking up at the houses, she began to examine the windows. They displayed a whole series of placards. She saw them confusedly, dazed by her inner turmoil. Was it possible? Suddenly alone, 
lost in this huge, unknown city, unprotected, penniless! Yet somehow she had to eat and sleep. She passed along the streets, the Rue des Moulins, the Rue Sainte-Anne. She wandered about the 
neighbourhood, retracing her steps, always coming back to the only spot she knew well. Suddenly she came to a stop, amazed, for she was once more outside the Ladies’ Paradise; and, to escape 
from this obsession, she plunged into the Rue de la Michodiére. 

Fortunately Baudu was not at his door; the Vieil Eloeuf seemed dead behind its dark windows. She would never have dared to go to her uncle’s, for he affected not to recognize her any more and, in 
the misfortune he had predicted for her, she did not want to be a burden to him. But on the other side of the street a yellow placard caught her eye: FURNISHED ROOM TO LET. It was the first notice 
that did not intimidate her, so poor did the house appear. Then she recognized it, with its two low storeys and rust-coloured front, squeezed between the Ladies’ Paradise and what had once been the 
Hotel Duvillard. On the threshold of the umbrella shop old Bourras, long-haired and bearded like a prophet, with his spectacles on his nose, was examining the ivory of a walking-stick knob. He rented 
the whole house, and sublet the two upper storeys furnished to help pay his rent. 

‘You have a room to let, sir?’ asked Denise, obeying an instinctive urge. 

He raised his large eyes under bushy eyebrows, surprised to see her. He knew all the girls at the Ladies’ Paradise. And after looking at her clean little dress and decent appearance, he replied: 

‘It wouldn't suit you.’ 

‘How much is it, then?’ Denise went on. 

‘Fifteen francs a month.’ 

She asked to see it. In the narrow shop, seeing that he was still staring at her with a look of surprise, she told him that she had left the Paradise and did not wish to be an embarrassment to her uncle. 
Finally the old man went to fetch a key hanging in the room at the back of the shop, a dark room where he did his cooking and had his bed; beyond it, behind a dusty window-pane, the greenish light 
of an inner courtyard, barely two yards wide, could be seen. 

‘I'll go first so you won't fall,’ said Bourras in the damp passageway which ran along the side of the shop. 

He stumbled against a step and went up, reiterating his warnings to be careful. The banisters were against the wall, and there was a hole at the corner; sometimes the tenants left their dustbins on the 
stairs. Denise, in the total darkness, could distinguish nothing but could only feel the chilliness of the old, damp plaster. On the first floor, however, a small window opening on to the courtyard enabled 
her to see vaguely, as if from the bottom of a stagnant pond, the warped staircase, the walls black with filth, the cracked and peeling doors. 

‘If only one of these rooms was free!’ Bourras said. ‘You'd be all right there ... But they’re always occupied by ladies.’ 

On the second floor the light increased, illuminating the miserable scene with a sickly pallor. A baker’s apprentice occupied the first room; and it was the other, at the back that was vacant. When 
Bourras had opened the door he had to remain on the landing so that Denise could inspect the room unimpeded. The bed, in the corner by the door, left just enough room for one person to pass. At 
the end of the room there was a little walnut chest of drawers, a pine table stained black, and two chairs. The lodgers who did any cooking had to kneel down in front of the fireplace, where there was 
a clay oven. 

‘Well!’ the old man said, ‘it's not much but there’s a nice view: you can see the people in the street.’ 

And, as Denise was looking with surprise at the corner of the ceiling above the bed, where a lady who had made a brief stay there had written her name — ‘Ernestine’ - with the flame of a candle, he 
added good-naturedly: 

‘If | did repairs, I'd never be able to make ends meet ... So, this is all I've got.’ 

‘It ll suit me very well,’ declared Denise. 

She paid a month’s rent in advance, asked for the linen — a pair of sheets and two towels — and made her bed straight away, happy and relieved to know where she would spend the night. An hour 
later she had sent a street-porter to fetch her trunk, and had settled in. 

The first two months were extremely difficult. Being unable to pay for Pépé’s board and lodging any longer, she took him to live with her, and he slept on an old armchair lent by Bourras. She needed 
exactly one franc fifty a day, including the rent, provided that she lived on dry bread so as to give a little meat to the child. For the first fortnight things did not go too badly: she started off with ten francs 
for the housekeeping, and then she had the good luck to find the woman who had let her have the ties, who paid her the eighteen francs thirty she owed her. But after that she was completely destitute. 
She applied in vain to various shops, in the Place Clichy, at the Bon Marché, at the Louvre; the slack season had stopped business everywhere. They told her to try again in the autumn; more than five 
thousand shop assistants, dismissed like her, were tramping the streets without work. Then she tried to get some odd jobs: but in her ignorance of Paris she did not know where to apply, she accepted 
ungrateful tasks and sometimes did not even get paid for them. Some evenings she would make Pepe eat alone, just giving him a bowl of soup, telling him that she had already eaten out, and she 
would go to bed, her head buzzing, fed by nothing but the fever which was making her hands burn. When Jean suddenly turned up in the midst of this poverty he would say he was a scoundrel with 
such despairing violence that she was obliged to lie to him; often she would still find a way of slipping him a couple of francs to prove that she had a little money left. She never wept in front of the 
children. On Sundays, when she was able to cook a piece of veal in the fireplace, kneeling on the floor, the narrow room would echo with the heedless laughter of children. Then, when Jean had left 
and Pepe had fallen asleep, she would spend a dreadful night, racked by anxiety about the following day. 

Other fears kept her awake, too. The two ladies on the first floor received visitors very late; and sometimes a man would make a mistake, come upstairs, and bang on her door. As Bourras had quietly 
told her not to answer, she would bury her head under her pillow to escape from the oaths. Then her neighbour, the baker, started to annoy her; he never returned home until the morning, and he would 
lie in wait for her when she went to fetch her water; he even made holes in the wall and watched her washing herself that forced her to hang her clothes along the wall. But she suffered even more from 
being pestered in the street, from the continual obsession of passers-by. She could not go down to buy a candle in those muddy streets, full of prowlers and the dissolute life-style of the old 
neighbourhoods, without hearing an eager whistle or a crude remark behind her; and, encouraged by the house’s sordid appearance, men followed her right to the end of the dark passageway. Why 
didn’t she have a lover? That surprised people; it seemed ridiculous. She would have to succumb one day. She herself could not have explained how she managed to resist under the threat of hunger, 
and surrounded by the heady desires which pervaded the air about her. 

One evening Denise did not even have any bread for Pépé’s soup, when a gentleman wearing a medal started to follow her. Outside the passageway he became brutal, and she, revolted and disgusted, 
slammed the door in his face. Then, upstairs, she sat down, her hands shaking. The little boy was asleep. What should she say if he woke up and asked for something to eat? And yet she had only to 
consent and she would no longer be poor, she would have money, dresses, and a fine room. It was easy; they said everyone did it in the end because in Paris a woman could not live on what she 
earned. But her whole being revolted against it; she felt no indignation against others for giving in but simply an aversion to anything dirty or senseless. She considered life a matter of logic, good 
conduct, and courage. 

She would often examine her thoughts in this way. An old ballad kept coming back to her, about a sailor’s fiancée whose love protected her from the perils of waiting for him. At Valognes she used to 
hum the sentimental refrain while gazing at the empty street. Was she able to be so brave because she, too, felt love in her heart? She still dreamed uneasily of Hutin. Every day she saw him pass 
under her window. Now that he was assistant buyer he walked by himself, surrounded by the respect of the ordinary salesmen. He never raised his head, and she thought that it was the young man’s 
vanity that made her suffer, and would watch him without fear of being caught. As soon as she caught sight of Mouret, who also went by every evening, she would begin to tremble, and would quickly 


hide, her heart pounding. There was no need for him to know where she was living; and then, she was ashamed of the house, and was tormented by the idea of what he thought of her, even though 
they might never meet again. 

In any case, Denise was still living within the orbit of the Ladies’ Paradise. A thin wall was all that separated her room from her old department; and, from the early morning, she would relive her days 
there, sensing the crowd growing with the increasing hum of activity in the shop. The slightest sounds would shake the old hovel clinging to the giant's side; it beat with that enormous pulse. Besides, 
Denise could not avoid meeting people from time to time. Twice she found herself face to face with Pauline, who, grieved to know that she was so badly off, offered to help her. She had even been 
obliged to lie to avoid having her friend come to see her and to get out of paying her a visit one Sunday at Baugé’s place. But it was more difficult to keep Deloche’s hopeless affection at bay; he was 
always on the look-out for her, was aware of all her troubles, waited for her in doorways; one evening he wanted to lend her thirty francs — his brother's savings, so he said, blushing. And these meetings 
made her miss the shop all the time, made her take part in the life going on inside it as if she had never left it. 

No one ever came up to Denise’s room. One afternoon she was surprised to hear a knock on the door. Itwas Colomban. She stood up to receive him. In great embarrassment, he asked her stammeringly 
how she was getting on, and talked about the Vieil Elbeuf. Perhaps her uncle Baudu, regretting his hardness, had sent him; for Baudu still did not greet his niece when he saw her, although he could 
not have been unaware of the poverty in which she was living. But when she asked the shop assistant outright, he seemed even more embarrassed; no, no, it was not his employer who had sent him; 
and in the end he mentioned Clara, he just wanted to talk about Clara. Little by little he became bolder, and asked for advice, thinking that Denise could further his cause with her former colleague. She 
vainly tried to discourage him, reproaching him for making Genevieve unhappy just for a heartless trollop. He came back another day, and got into the habit of coming to see her. This was enough to 
satisfy his timid passion; he would endlessly begin the same conversation, trembling with joy at being with a woman who had been in close contact with Clara. As a result Denise participated more than 
ever in life at the Ladies’ Paradise. Towards the end of September she experienced really dire poverty. Pepe had fallen ill, having caught a heavy cold. He should have been fed on good broth but she 
did not even have any bread. One day when, in despair, she was sobbing in one of those fits of depression which make girls take to the streets or throw themselves into the Seine, old Bourras gently 
knocked at the door. He had brought a loaf and a milk-can full of broth. 

‘Here, this is for the little boy!’ he said in his gruff way. ‘Don’t cry so loud, it bothers my tenants.’ 

And as she was thanking him in a fresh bout of tears, he added: 

‘Be quiet! Come and see me tomorrow. I’ve got some work for you.’ 

Since the terrible blow which the Ladies’ Paradise had dealt him by creating an umbrella and sunshade department, Bourras no longer employed any staff. In order to reduce costs he did everything 
himself — cleaning, mending, and sewing. In any case, he had fewer and fewer customers, to such an extent that sometimes he had no work at all; so when he installed Denise in a corner of his shop 
the next day he had to invent something for her to do. After all, he could not let people die in his house. 

‘You'll have two francs a day,’ he said. ‘When you find something better you can leave.’ 

She was afraid of him, and finished the work so quickly that he did not know what else to give her to do. He had given her some silk to stitch, and some lace to mend. For the first few days she did not 
dare raise her head, embarrassed to feel him near her, with his old lion’s mane and hooked nose, and his piercing eyes under his thick bushy eyebrows. His voice was harsh, his gestures seemed 
crazy, and the mothers of the neighbourhood would frighten their children by threatening to send for him, as one sends for the police. Yet urchins would never go past his door without shouting some 
kind of abuse that he did not even seem to hear. All his maniacal fury was directed against the wretches who were dishonouring his trade by selling cheap goods, trash, goods which, as he would say, 
even dogs wouldn't want to use. 

Denise would tremble when he shouted furiously: 

‘Art is done for! You can’t find a decent handle anywhere. They make sticks but handles, they're finished! Find me a proper handle, and I'll give you twenty francs!’ 

He had the pride of an artist; there was not a worker in Paris capable of making a handle like his, both light and strong. Above all he carved the knobs with delightful inventiveness, always finding fresh 
subjects, flowers, fruit, animals, heads, executed in a lifelike but distinctive style. A penknife was all he needed, and he could be seen for whole days at a stretch, his spectacles on the end of his nose, 
carving pieces of boxwood or ebony. 

‘A load of ignoramuses,’ he would say, ‘satisfied with sticking silk on whalebone! They buy their handles by the gross, ready-made ... And they can sell however many they like! Art’s done for, that’s for 
sure!’ 
After a while Denise lost her misgivings. He had wanted Pepe to come down and play in the shop, for he adored children. When the little boy was crawling about on all fours there was no room to turn 
round, she in her corner doing some mending, and Bourras by the window carving with his penknife. Each day now brought the same tasks and the same conversation. As he worked he would always 
come back to the Ladies’ Paradise; he was never tired of explaining the stage his terrible duel with it had reached. He had been in that house since 1845, and he had a thirty years’ lease at a rent of 
eighteen hundred francs a year; as he made a thousand francs out of his four fumished rooms, he only paid eight hundred for the shop. It was not much, he had no expenses, he could hold out for a 
long time yet. To listen to him, there was no doubt of his victory; he would certainly devour the monster. 

Suddenly he would break off. 
‘Have they got any dogs’ heads like this?” 

And he would blink behind his glasses the better to judge the mastiff's head he was carving with its lips drawn back and its fangs showing in a lifelike growl. Pépé, full of admiration for the dog, would 
raise himself up to look at it, putting his two little arms on the old man’s knees. 

‘As long as | can make both ends meet, | don’t care about anything else,’ Bourras would resume, delicately shaping the tongue with the point of his knife. ‘Those scoundrels have killed my profits; but, 
if ’m not making anything these days, I’m not losing anything so far, or at least very little. You see, I’d rather die here than give in.’ 

He would brandish his knife, and his white hair would blow about in a gust of anger. 

‘Yes,’ Denise would venture to say gently, without looking up from her mending. ‘But if they made you a reasonable offer, it would be wiser to accept.’ 

At that his fierce obstinacy would flare up. 

‘Never! Even if they held a knife to my throat, I’d still say no, by God! I’ve got ten years’ lease left, they won't get the shop before then, even if | have to starve between four bare walls ... Twice already 
they've been here, trying to get round me. They offered me twelve thousand francs for the business and eighteen thousand for the lease, thirty thousand altogether ... | wouldn't sell, not for fifty 
thousand! I've got them, | want to see them lick the dust in front of me!’ 

‘Thirty thousand francs, that’s not bad,’ Denise would resume. ‘You could go and set up shop somewhere else ... And what if they bought the house?’ 

Bourras, who was putting the finishing touches to his mastiffs tongue, would seem absorbed in his task for a moment, a childish smile spread vaguely over his snowy face, like God the Father. Then 
he would start off again. 

‘The house is absolutely safe! They were talking of buying it last year, and offered eighty thousand francs, double what it’s worth today. But the landlord, a retired fruiterer, a scoundrel like them, wanted 
to blackmail them. And in any case they don’t trust me; they know I'd be even less likely to give in ... No! No! Here | am, here | stay! The Emperor with all his cannon wouldn't be able to get me out!’ 
Denise never dared say another word. She went on sewing, while between two notches with his knife the old man would continue to mutter broken phrases: this was just the beginning, later on they'd 
see amazing things happen, he'd got plans which would sweep away their umbrella department; and in his obstinacy was the muttered rebellion of the small individual manufacturer against the invasion 
of cheap goods sold by the big stores. 

Pépé, meanwhile, had finally succeeded in climbing on to Bourras’s lap. He was stretching his hands out impatiently towards the mastiff's head. 

‘Give me, sir.’ 

‘In a minute, dear,’ the old man would reply in a voice that suddenly became tender. ‘He hasn’t got any eyes, | must make his eyes now.’ 

And while he was working on one of the eyes, he would continue talking to Denise. 

‘Can you hear them? What a roar they make, next door! That's what exasperates me most of all! Having them on top of you all the time like that, with that damned steam-engine sound.’ 

It made his little table vibrate, he said. The whole shop was shaken by it; he would spend his afternoons without a single customer, being jarred by the vibration of the crowd packed into the Ladies’ 
Paradise. He was constantly harping on this subject. They'd had another good day, he would say, there was a din on the other side of the wall, the silk department must have made ten thousand francs; 
or else he was really pleased because the wall had remained silent, a shower of rain had killed the takings. The slightest sounds, the merest whispers would thus provide him with endless occasions 
for comment. 

‘There! Someone slipped! Oh! If only they'd all fall and break their necks! And that, my dear, is some ladies quarrelling. So much the better! So much the better! Can you hear the parcels going down 
into the basement, eh? It’s disgusting!’ 

It was pointless for Denise to argue with him about it, for he would bitterly remind her of the shameful manner in which she had been dismissed. Then she would have to describe for the hundredth time 
her life in the ladieswear department, the hardships she had endured at the beginning, the small, unhealthy bedrooms, the bad food, the endless battle between the salesmen; and thus, from morning 
till evening, the two of them would talk of nothing but the shop, drinking it in all the time in the very air they breathed. 

‘Give me, sir, Pepe was eagerly repeating, still holding out his hands. 

The mastiff's head was finished; Bourras was holding it at a distance and then examining it closely with boisterous pleasure. 

‘Look out, he’s going to bite you ... There you are, play with it, and try not to break it.’ 

Then, once more overtaken by his obsession, he would shake his fist at the wall. 

‘You can push as hard as you like to make the house fall down ... But you won't have it, even if you take over the whole street!’ 

Now Denise always had something to eat. She felt extremely grateful to the old shopkeeper, whose kind heart she could sense beneath his violent eccentricities. She had a strong desire, however, to 
find work elsewhere, for she saw him inventing little jobs, and realised that since his business was collapsing he did not need any staff, and that he employed her out of pure charity. Six months had 
passed, and the winter slack season had just started again. She was losing hope of finding a job before March when, one evening in January, Deloche, who was watching out for her in a doorway, 
gave her some advice. Why didn’t she go and apply at Robineau’s, for perhaps they needed staff there? 

In September Robineau had made up his mind to buy Vingard’s business, although he feared that this might endanger his wife’s sixty thousand francs. He had paid forty thousand francs for the silk 
shop, and he was trying to establish his own business with the other twenty thousand. It wasn’t much but he had the support of Gaujean, who had undertaken to give him long-term credit. Since his 
break with the Ladies’ Paradise Gaujean had been longing to create competition for the colossus; he believed that victory would be certain if several specialized shops where customers could find a 
very varied choice of goods could be created in the neighbourhood. It was only the rich manufacturers in Lyons, like Dumonteil, who could meet the requirements of the big shops; they were content to 
keep their looms busy for them, while looking to make profits by selling to less important shops. But Gaujean was far from having Dumonteil’s capacity in business. For many years a simple commission- 
agent, he had only had his own looms for five or six years, and he still had a lot of work done by home-workers, whom he provided with raw materials and paid so much per metre. In fact, it was this 
system which, by increasing his manufacturing costs, prevented him from competing with Dumonteil for the supply of the Paris-Paradise. He was resentful of this, and saw in Robineau an instrument 
for a decisive battle against the cheap drapery stores that he accused of ruining French manufacturers. 

When Denise called she found Madam Robineau alone. The daughter of a foreman platelayer in the Department of High-ways, she was totally ignorant about business matters, and still had the 
charming awkwardness of a girl brought up in a convent in Blois. She was very dark, and very pretty, with a gentle, cheerful manner which gave her great charm. Moreover, she adored her husband, 
and lived only for this love. Denise was about to leave her name when Robineau came in and engaged her on the spot, as one of his two salesgirls had left him the day before to go to the Ladies’ 
Paradise. 

‘They don’t leave us a single good worker,’ he said. ‘But with you there’s no need to worry; you're like me, you can’t be very fond of them ... Come tomorrow.’ 

That evening Denise hardly knew how to tell Bourras that she was leaving him, and in fact he did say she was ungrateful and lost his temper; then, when she defended herself with tears in her eyes, 
giving him to understand that she had not been taken in by his acts of charity, he became quite emotional as well, stammering that he had plenty of work, that she was abandoning him just when he 
was going to bring out an umbrella of his own invention. 

‘What about Pépé?’ he asked. 

The child was Denise’s great worry. She did not dare take him back to Madam Gras, and at the same time could not leave him alone in her room, shut up all day. 

‘Look, I'll keep him,’ the old man went on. ‘He’s all right in my shop, the little fellow ... We'll do the cooking together!’ 

Then, as she refused, afraid of being a nuisance to him, he said: 


‘Good heavens! You do distrust me ... I’m not going to eat him, you know!’ 

Denise was happier at Robineau’s. He paid her very little, sixty francs a month, and gave her nothing but her meals, no commission on sales, just as in the old-fashioned shops. But she was treated 
with great kindness, especially by Madam Robineau, who was always smiling behind the counter. He himself, nervous and worried, was sometimes rather abrupt. Within a month Denise was one of 
the family, as was the other salesgirl, a silent, consumptive little woman. The Robineaus no longer stood on ceremony with the girls but talked business during meals in the room at the back of the shop 
that opened on to a big courtyard. And it was there, one evening, that it was decided to start a campaign against the Ladies’ Paradise. 

Gaujean had come to dinner. As soon as the joint, a homely leg of mutton, was served, he had broached the question in the toneless voice, thickened by the Rhéne mists, of a man from Lyons. 

‘It's becoming intolerable,’ he repeated. ‘They go to Dumonteil’s, reserve the exclusive rights of a design, and carry off three hundred lengths straight away, while insisting on a rebate of fifty centimes 
a metre; and, as they pay with ready cash, they also get the eighteen per cent discount ... Often Dumonteil doesn’t even make twenty centimes. He works to keep his looms busy, because if they're 
not used they die ... So how can you expect us, with our more limited equipment and especially with our home-workers, to keep up the struggle?” 

Robineau, pensive, was forgetting to eat. 

‘Three hundred lengths!’ he murmured. ‘It makes me really nervous when | take twelve, and with ninety days to pay ... They can price it at a franc or two francs cheaper than us; I’ve worked out that 
their list prices are at least fifteen per cent lower compared to ours ... That's what's killing small businesses.’ 

He was in a mood of despondency. His wife, worried, was looking at him tenderly. Business was quite beyond her; she was bewildered by all those figures, and could not understand why people took 
such trouble when it was so easy to be happy and love each other. However, it was enough for her that her husband wished to conquer; she became as impassioned as he was, and would have been 
willing to die at her counter. 

‘But why don’t all the manufacturers come to an agreement between themselves?’ Robineau went on violently. ‘They could lay down the law then, instead of having to submit to it.’ 

Gaujean, who had asked for another slice of mutton, was slowly munching. 

‘Ah! Why, why ...?’ The looms must be kept going, as | said. When there are weavers everywhere, in the Gard, in the Isére, you can’t stop work for a day without huge losses ... And people like me 
who sometimes employ home-workers with ten or fifteen looms are better able to control production from the point of view of stock, whereas the big manufacturers are always obliged to get rid of their 
stock as quickly as they can ... That's why they go down on their knees to the big shops. | know three or four who are always quarrelling over them, and who would rather lose money than fail to get 
the orders. They make up for it with the small shops like yours. Yes, if the big shops keep them going, they make their profits out of you ... God knows how the crisis will end!’ 

‘It's odious!’ concluded Robineau, who felt better after this cry of rage. 

Denise was listening in silence. With her instinctive love of logic and life, she was secretly on the side of the big shops. They had fallen silent, and were eating some bottled French beans; finally she 
ventured to say in a cheerful tone: 

‘Anyway, the public doesn’t complain!’ 

Madam Robineau could not suppress a chuckle that displeased her husband and Gaujean. Of course the customers were satisfied since, after all, it was the customers who profited from the reduction 
in prices. But everyone had to live; where would they be if, under the pretext of general well-being, the consumer was fattened at the expense of the producer? An argument started. While pretending 
to joke, Denise produced sound arguments: the middlemen — factory agents, representatives, commission-agents — were disappearing, and this was an important factor in reducing prices; besides, the 
manufacturers could no longer exist without the big shops, for as soon as one of them lost their custom, bankruptcy became inevitable; in short, it was a natural development of business, it was 
impossible to stop things going the way they ought to, when everyone was working for it, whether they liked it or not. 

‘So you're on the side of the people who kicked you out into the street?’ asked Gaujean. 

Denise became very red. She was surprised herself at the enthusiasm with which she was defending them. What could there be in her heart to inflame her with such passion? 

‘Good heavens, no!’ she answered. ‘Perhaps I’m wrong, you know more about it ... I’m just saying what | think. Prices, instead of being fixed by about fifty shops as they used to be, are fixed nowadays 
by four or five that have lowered them, thanks to the power of their capital and the number of their customers ... So much the better for the public, that’s all!’ 

Robineau managed to keep his temper. He had become very serious, and was looking at the table-cloth. He had often felt the new way of business in the air, this development Denise was talking 
about; and he sometimes wondered, in his clear-sighted moments, why he should want to resist such a powerful current that would carry all before it. Madam Robineau herself, seeing her husband so 
thoughtful, gave a look of approval at Denise, who had fallen silent again. 

‘Look,’ Gaujean resumed, ‘to cut the argument short, all that is just theory ... Let’s talk about what concems us.’ 

After the cheese, the maid brought in some preserves and some pears. He helped himself to the preserves, and ate them by the spoonful, with the unconscious greed of a fat man who was fond of 
sweet things. 

‘What you must do is beat their Paris-Paradise that was their great success this year ... I've made an arrangement with some of my colleagues in Lyons, and I’m going to make you an exceptional offer, 
a black silk, a faille that you'll be able to sell at five francs fifty ... They sell theirs at five francs sixty, don’t they? Very well! Yours will be ten centimes cheaper, and that will be enough to get the better 
of them.’ 

Robineau’s eyes had lit up again. His nerves were always in such turmoil that he would often jump from fear to hope like that. 

‘Have you got a sample?’ he asked. 

When Gaujean had taken a little square of silk from his wallet, he became quite ecstatic, and exclaimed: 

‘But it's even finer than the Paris-Paradise! In any case it makes a better effect, the texture’s stronger ... You're right, we must have a go. | want them at my feet this time, or | give up!” 

Madam Robineau, sharing this enthusiasm, declared the silk superb. Even Denise thought they would succeed. Thus the end of the dinner was very boisterous. They were talking in loud voices; it 
seemed as if the Ladies’ Paradise was at its last gasp. Gaujean, who was finishing off the jar of preserves, explained what enormous sacrifices he and his colleagues would have to make to supply a 
material of that kind so cheaply; but they were ready to ruin themselves over it, for they had sworn to kill the big shops. As the coffee was brought in the gaiety was increased even further by the arrival 
of Vingard. He had been passing, and had called in to see how his successor was getting on. 

‘Splendid!’ he exclaimed, feeling the silk. ‘You'll beat them, I’m absolutely sure of it! You should be very grateful to me, eh? Didn't tell you this place was a gold-mine?’ 

He himself had just taken a restaurant at Vincennes. It was an old dream he had secretly cherished while he was struggling in the silk business, terrified that he would not be able to sell his business 
before the crash came, and swearing that he would put what little money he had into a business that would enable him to rob people in comfort. The idea of a restaurant had come to him after a cousin's 
wedding; stomachs were always good business, for he had been made to pay ten francs for some washing-up water with a few noodles swimming about in it. In the presence of the Robineaus, his joy 
at having saddled them with a bad business he had been desperate to rid himself of made his face, with its round eyes and big, honest mouth, seem even broader; it positively beamed with health. 
‘And how are your pains?’ Madam Robineau asked kindly. 

‘What? My pains?’ he murmured in surprise. 

‘Yes, those rheumatic pains you suffered from so badly when you were here.’ 

He remembered and blushed slightly. 

‘Oh! I’ve still got them ... However, the country air, you know ... Never mind, you got a real bargain. If it hadn't been for my rheumatism I'd have retired within ten years with an income of ten thousand 
francs ... That's for sure.’ 

A fortnight later the struggle between Robineau and the Ladies’ Paradise began. It immediately became celebrated, and for a time the whole Parisian market was taken up with it. Robineau, using his 
opponent’s own weapons, had put advertisements in the newspapers. And he also took great pains over his display, heaping up huge piles of the famous silk in his windows, announcing it with big 
white placards on which the price of five francs fifty stood out in giant figures. It was this figure that caused a revolution amongst the ladies — ten centimes cheaper than at the Ladies’ Paradise, and the 
silk seemed stronger! From the very first day there was a stream of customers: Madam Marty, under the pretext of showing how economical she was, bought a dress she did not need; Madam Bourdelais 
thought the material was lovely but said she would rather wait, sensing no doubt what was going to happen. And in fact the following week Mouret boldly reduced the price of the Paris-Paradise by 
twenty centimes, offering it at five francs forty; he had had a lively discussion with Bourdoncle and the other managers before convincing them that they had to take up the challenge, and accept losing 
on the purchase price; those twenty centimes meant a dead loss, for the silk was already being sold at cost price. It was a severe blow for Robineau; he had not thought that his rival would lower his 
prices, for such suicidal competitions, such loss-leading sales, were then unknown; and the stream of customers, responding to the lower prices, had immediately flowed back to the Rue Neuve-Saint- 
Augustin, while the shop in the Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs gradually emptied. Gaujean rushed up from Lyons, there were anxious confabulations, and in the end a heroic decision was taken: the 
price of the silk would be reduced; they would sell it at five francs thirty, a price below which no one in their senses would go. The next day Mouret priced his material at five francs twenty. And, from 
then on, they all went mad. Robineau replied with five francs fifteen, whereupon Mouret changed his price tickets to five francs ten. They were now fighting with only five centimes, and lost considerable 
sums each time they made this gift to the public. The customers laughed, delighted with this duel, excited by the terrible blows the two shops were giving each other in order to please them. Finally, 
Mouret ventured as low as five francs; his staff paled in terror before such defiance of fortune. Robineau, utterly beaten, out of breath, also stopped at five francs, not having the courage to go any 
lower. They remained entrenched, face to face, with the wreckage of their goods around them. 

But if honour was saved on both sides, for Robineau the situation was becoming critical. The Ladies’ Paradise had loans and enough customers to enable it to break even; whereas he, with no one but 
Gaujean to support him, and unable to recoup his losses with other wares, remained at a low ebb, and every day slipped a little further down the slope towards bankruptcy. He was dying from his own 
rashness, in spite of the many customers he had gained as a result of the ups and downs of the struggle. One of his secret torments was to see those customers slowly leaving him to go back to the 
Ladies’ Paradise, after all the money he had lost and the efforts he had made to win them over. 

One day he lost all patience. A customer, Madam de Boves, had come to look at his coats, for he had added a ladieswear department to the silks which were his speciality. She could not make up her 
mind, and was complaining about the quality of the materials. Finally she said: 

‘Their Paris-Paradise is much stronger.’ 

Robineau restrained himself, and assured her with his salesman’s politeness that she was mistaken; and he was all the more respectful because he was afraid that his anger might get the better of 
him. 

‘Just look at the silk this cloak is made of!’ she resumed. 

‘It looks just like a spider's web ... You may say what you like, Sir, their silk at five francs is like leather compared with this.’ 

He did not say any more, his face crimson and his lips tightly closed. It so happened that he had had the ingenious idea of buying the silk for his ready-made clothes from his rival. This meant that it 
was Mouret who was losing on the material, not him. He simply cut off the selvedge. 

‘Really, you think the Paris-Paradise is thicker?’ he murmured. ‘Oh, a hundred times thicker!’ said Madam de Boves. ‘There’s no comparison.’ 

The unfairness of his customer, running down his goods in this way, was making his blood boil. And, as she was still turning the cloak round with a distasteful air, a little bit of the blue and silver selvedge 
which had escaped the scissors showed under the lining. Whereupon he could no longer contain himself, and owned up, not caring now what she might think. 

‘Well, madam, this silk is Paris-Paradise. | bought it myself! Yes, look at the selvedge!’ 

Madam de Boves went away very annoyed. The story spread very quickly, and many of Robineau’s customers promptly left him. And in the midst of his downfall, when fear for the future seized him, 
he worried only for his wife, who had been brought up in happy security, and was incapable of living in poverty. What would happen to her if a catastrophe were to throw them into the street with piles 
of debts? It was his fault, he should never have touched her sixty thousand francs. She had to console him. Hadn't the money been as much his as hers? He loved her, she did not want anything else, 
she gave him everything, her heart, her life. In the room at the back of the shop they could be heard kissing. Little by little their affairs became more stable; every month their losses increased relatively 
slowly that postponed the fatal issue. Stubborn hope kept them going; they still proclaimed the imminent collapse of the Ladies’ Paradise. 

‘Pooh!’ he would say, ‘we're still young, aren't we? The future is ours!’ 

‘In any case, what does it matter, as long as you did what you wanted to do?’ she would say. ‘As long as you're happy, I’m happy, darling.’ 

Seeing how much they loved each other, Denise herself began to feel quite fond of them. She was afraid that the crash was inevitable but she no longer dared to interfere. It was now that she finally 
understood the power of the new business methods, and became full of enthusiasm for this force which was transforming Paris. Her ideas were becoming more mature, and the grace of a woman was 
emerging from the timid child who had arrived from Valognes. Besides, in spite of her tiredness and lack of money, her life was fairly pleasant. Having spent the whole day on her feet, she had to hurry 
home to look after Pepe whom old Bourras, fortunately, insisted on feeding; and she had other things to do as well, a shirt to wash, a blouse to mend, not to mention the noise the little boy made that 


gave her splitting headaches. She never went to bed before midnight. Sunday was the day when she did all the heavy work: she cleaned her room, and tidied herself up, so busy that it was often five 
o'clock before she had time to comb her hair. However, she was sensible enough to go out sometimes, taking the child with her for a long walk in the direction of Neuilly; and, once there, they would 
have a treat and drink a cup of milk at a dairyman’s, who allowed them to sit down in his yard. Jean disdained these outings; he would turn up now and again on weekday evenings, then would 
disappear, saying he had other visits to make; he no longer asked for money but he would arrive looking so dejected that his sister, who worried about him, always had a five-franc piece put aside for 
him. This was her extravagance. 

‘Five francs!’ Jean would exclaim each time. ‘I say! You are too good to me! It just so happens that the stationer’s wife...’ 

‘Shut up,’ Denise would say. ‘I don’t want to know.’ 

But he would think she was accusing him of boasting. 

‘But | tell you she’s a stationer’s wife ... Oh! really gorgeous!’ 

Three months went by. Spring was coming round again. Denise refused to go to Joinville again with Pauline and Baugé. She met them sometimes in the Rue Saint-Roch, when she was leaving 
Robineau’s. One evening Pauline confided to her that she was perhaps going to marry her lover - it was she who couldn't make up her mind; they didn’t like married salesgirls at the Ladies’ Paradise. 
This idea of marriage surprised Denise, and she did not dare to advise her friend. One day Colomban stopped her near the fountain to talk to her about Clara, and just at that moment the latter crossed 
the square; Denise had to make her escape, for he was begging her to ask her former colleague if she would like to marry him. What was the matter with them all? Why did they torment themselves 
like this? She considered herself very lucky not to be in love with anyone. 

‘Have you heard the news?’ the umbrella dealer said to her one evening as she came in. 

‘No, Sir Bourras.’ 

‘Well! The scoundrels have bought the Hotel Duvillard ... I’m surrounded!’ 

He was waving his long arms about in a fit of rage which was making his white mane stand on end. 

‘It’s all very fishy, and impossible to understand!’ he resumed. ‘It seems that the hote/ belonged to the Credit Immobilier, and its chairman, Baron Hartmann, has just sold it to that devil Mouret ... Now 
they've got me on the right, on the left, and behind — just like I’m holding the knob of this stick in my fist!’ 

It was true; the sale was due to have been concluded the day before. It had seemed as if Bourras’s little house, squeezed in between the Ladies’ Paradise and the Hotel Duvillard, hanging on there like 
a swallow’s nest in a crack in the wall, would certainly be crushed on the day the shop invaded the Hotel Duvillard; and this day had come; the colossus was encircling the feeble obstacle, surrounding 
it with stacks of goods, threatening to swallow it up, to absorb it by the sheer force of its gigantic suction. Bourras could feel the pressure which was making his shop crack. He thought he could see the 
place shrinking; the terrible machine was roaring so loudly now that he was afraid of being swallowed up himself, of being sucked through the wall with his umbrellas and walking-sticks. 

‘Can you hear them?’ he shouted. ‘It’s as if they were eating the walls! And everywhere, in my cellar, in my loft, there’s the same noise, of saws cutting into plaster ... Never mind! Perhaps after all they 
won't be able to flatten me out like a sheet of paper. I'll stay, even if they make my roof cave in and the rain falls on my bed in bucketfuls!’ 

It was now that Mouret made fresh proposals to Bourras: the figure was increased — they would buy his business and the lease for fifty thousand francs. This offer redoubled the old man’s fury and he 
refused it with insults. How these scoundrels must be robbing people to pay fifty thousand francs for something which wasn’t worth ten thousand! And he defended his shop as a decent girl defends 
her virtue, in the name of honour, out of self-respect. 

For about a fortnight Denise saw that Bourras was preoccupied. He moved around feverishly, measuring the walls of his house, looking at it from the middle of the street with the air of an architect. 
Then, one morning, some workers arrived. The decisive battle had begun; he had had the rash idea of beating the Ladies’ Paradise at its own game by making certain concessions to modern luxury. 
Customers who reproached him for his dark shop would certainly come back again when they saw it bright and new. First of all, the cracks were filled in and the front was distempered; next, the 
woodwork in the shop-window was painted light green; he even carried this magnificence so far as to gild the signboard. Three thousand francs that Bourras had been keeping in reserve as a last 
resource, were swallowed up in this way. The neighbourhood, what is more, was in uproar; people came to gaze at him losing his head amid these riches, unable to pick up his old ways again. 
Bewildered, his long beard and white hair wilder than ever, he no longer seemed at home in this gleaming new setting, against this pastel background. Passers-by on the opposite side of the street 
watched him in astonishment as he waved his arms about and carved his handles. He was in a state of fever, afraid of making things dirty, sinking ever deeper into this luxury business, of which he 
understood nothing. 

Meanwhile, like Robineau, Bourras had launched his campaign against the Ladies’ Paradise. He had just put his new invention on the market, the frilled umbrella that later on was to become popular. 
The Paradise, however, immediately improved the invention. Then the struggle over prices began. He had a model at one franc ninety-five, in zanelle, with a steel frame that, according to the label, 
would last for ever. But he hoped above all to beat his rival with his handles, handles of bamboo, of dogwood, of olive wood, of myrtle, of rattan, every imaginable kind of handle. The Paradise, being 
less artistic, paid more attention to the materials, boasting of its alpacas and mohairs, its serges and taffetas. And it was victorious. The old man repeated in despair that art was done for, that he was 
reduced to carving handles for pleasure, with no hope of selling them. 

‘It's my fault!’ he cried to Denise. ‘I should never have got trash like that at one franc ninety-five ... That's where new ideas get you. | wanted to follow those robbers’ example; so much the better if I've 
ruined myself because of it!’ 

July was very hot, and Denise suffered greatly in her little room under the tiles. Therefore, when she left the shop she would fetch Pepe from Bourras and, instead of going up to her room straight away, 
she would go to the Tuileries Gardens for a breath of fresh air until the gates were closed. One evening, as she was walking towards the chestnut trees, she stopped short: she thought she recognized 
Hutin, a few steps away and walking straight towards her. Then her heart beat violently: it was Mouret, who had dined on the Left Bank and was hurrying along on foot to Madam Desforges’s house. 
Denise’s sudden attempt to avoid him caught his attention. Night was falling but he recognized her all the same. 

‘Is it you, Miss Baudu?’ 

She did not reply, astonished that he had deigned to stop. With a smile, he hid his embarrassment beneath an air of kindly patronage. 

‘So you're still in Paris?’ 

‘Yes, sir, she said at last. 

She was slowly backing away, trying to say goodbye and continue her walk. But he turned and followed her under the dark shadows of the tall chestnut trees. The air was getting cooler; in the distance 
children were laughing and bowling hoops. 

‘That's your brother, isn’t it?’ he went on, looking at Pépé. 

The little boy, intimidated by the unusual presence of a gentleman with them, was walking solemnly by his sister's side, holding her hand. 

‘Yes, sir, she replied once more. 

She blushed, thinking of the dreadful stories which Marguerite and Clara had invented. No doubt Mouret understood why she was blushing, for he quickly added: 

‘Listen, Miss Baudu, | owe you an apology ... Yes, | would have liked to tell you before how much | regretted the mistake that was made. You were too lightly accused of misbehaviour ... Well, the 
harm's been done; | just wanted to tell you that everyone in the shop now knows of your love for your brothers...’ 

He went on, with a respectful politeness to which the salesgirls in the Ladies’ Paradise were not at all accustomed. Denise’s embarrassment had increased; but her heart was filled with joy. So he knew 
that she had not given herself to anyone! They both remained silent; he stayed close beside her, adjusting his gait to the child’s small steps; and the distant sounds of Paris were dying away under the 
dark shadows of the spreading chestnut trees. 

‘There is only one thing | can offer you, Miss Baudu,’ he resumed. ‘Naturally, if you would like to come back to us...’ 

She interrupted him, refusing with feverish haste. 

‘| can’t, sir ... Thank you all the same but I’ve found another situation.’ 

He knew, for he had been told that she was at Robineau’s. And calmly, on a footing of equality which was charming, he talked to her about Robineau, giving him his due: a very intelligent young man 
but too highly strung. He would certainly come to grief; Gaujean had burdened him with too big an affair that would be the end of them both. Denise, won over by this familiarity, began to confide in him 
more, making it clear that in their battle with the small tradespeople she was on the side of the big shops; she became excited, quoted examples, showed that she knew all about the question, and was 
even full of bold new ideas. He listened to her with surprise and delight and turned towards her, trying to distinguish her features in the growing dark. She seemed to be just the same still, with her 
simple dress and gentle face; but this modest simplicity gave off a penetrating perfume, and he felt its power. No doubt this little girl had grown accustomed to the air of Paris; she was becoming a 
woman, and she was disturbing, with her sensible manner and her beautiful hair heavy with passion. 

‘Since you're on our side,’ he said, laughing, ‘why do you stay with our opponents? | think someone told me that you lodge with that man Bourras.’ 

‘He’s a very worthy man,’ she murmured. 

‘No, not at all, he’s a silly old fool, a madman who'll force me to ruin him, though I’d be happy to get rid of him by paying him a fortune! Besides, his house isn’t the right place for you; it has a bad 
reputation, he lets to certain women...’ 

But he felt that Denise was embarrassed, and hastened to add: 

‘One can be decent wherever one lives, and there’s even more merit in being so when one isn’t well off.’ 

They took a few more steps in silence. Pépé, with the attentive air of a precocious child, seemed to be listening to them. From time to time he looked up at his sister, whose burning hand, shaken by 
slight quivers, surprised him. 

‘| know!’ Mouret went on gaily, ‘will you be my ambassador? | had intended to increase my offer tomorrow, to propose eighty thousand francs to Bourras ... You speak to him about it first; tell him he’s 
cutting his own throat. Perhaps he'll listen to you, because he’s fond of you, and you'll be doing him a real service.’ 

‘All right!’ Denise replied, smiling back at him. ‘I'll give him the message but | doubt if I'll succeed.’ 

They fell silent again. They had nothing more to say to each other. For a moment he tried to talk about her uncle Baudu; but seeing how ill at ease she was, he had to stop. They carried on walking 
side by side, and they finally came out near the Rue de Rivoli in an avenue where it was still light. Leaving the darkness of the trees was like a sudden awakening. He understood that he could not 
detain her any longer. 

‘Good-night, Miss Baudu.’ 

‘Good-night, sir.’ 

But he did not go away. Raising his eyes, he had just caught sight of Madam Desforges’s lighted windows in front of him at the corner of the Rue d’Alger, where she was waiting for him. And looking at 
Denise again, he could now see her clearly in the pale dusk: she was really quite skinny compared to Henriette. Why was it that she stirred his heart like this? It was a stupid whim. 

‘Here’s a little boy who’s getting tired,’ he resumed, just for something to say. ‘And you will remember, won't you, that our shop is always open to you. You've only to knock, and I'll give you all the 
compensation possible ... Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night, sir.’ 

When Mouret had left her, Denise went back under the chestnut trees, into the dark shadows. For a long time she walked aimlessly between the enormous trunks, her face burning, her head buzzing 
with confused ideas. Pépé, still hanging on to her hand, was stretching his short legs to keep up with her. She had forgotten him. Finally he said: 

‘You're going too fast, Sis.’ 

At this she sat down on a bench; and, as he was tired, Pepe fell asleep across her lap. She held him, pressing him to her virginal bosom, her eyes far away in the distance. And when, an hour later, 
they walked slowly back to the Rue de la Michodiére, she was again wearing the calm expression of a sensible girl. 

‘Hell!’ Bourras shouted to her as soon as he saw her. ‘It's happened ... That scoundrel Mouret has just bought my house.’ 

He was beside himself, thrashing about by himself in the middle of his shop, making such wild gestures that he was in danger of breaking the windows. 

‘Oh! The scoundrel! The fruiterer wrote to tell me. And d’you know how much he’s sold it for, my house? A hundred and fifty thousand francs, four times its value! He’s another thief! Just imagine, he 
used my decorations as a pretext; yes, he made the most of the fact that the house has just been done up like new ... When are they going to stop making a fool of me?’ 

The thought that his money, spent on distemper and paint, had brought the fruiterer a profit exasperated him. And now Mouret would be his landlord: he would have to pay him! It was in his house, in 
the house of his detested rival, that he would be living from now on! Such a thought raised his fury to an even higher pitch. 


‘| knew | could hear them digging through the wall ... Now they’re here, it’s as if they're eating out of my plate!’ 

And he slammed his fist on the counter, shaking the whole shop, making the umbrellas and parasols dance. 

Denise, feeling dazed, had not been able to get a word in. She stood there motionless, waiting for his rage to subside, while Pépé, who was very tired, fell asleep on a chair. Finally, when Bourras 
calmed down a little, she resolved to give him Mouret’s message; no doubt the old man was angry but the very excess of his anger and the impossible position in which he found himself might bring 
about a sudden acceptance. 

‘I've just met someone,’ she began. ‘Yes, someone from the Paradise, and very well informed ... It seems that tomorrow they're going to offer you eighty thousand francs...’ 

He interrupted her with a terrible roar: 

‘Eighty thousand francs! Eighty thousand francs! Not for a million, now!’ 

She wanted to reason with him. But the shop-door opened, and she suddenly drew back, pale and mute. It was her uncle Baudu, with his sallow face looking aged. Bourras seized his neighbour by the 
buttonholes, and shouted into his face without letting him say a word: 

‘D’you know what they've had the nerve to offer me? Eighty thousand francs! They've stooped to that, the sharks! They think I'll sell myself like a prostitute ... Ah! They've bought the house and they 
think they've got me! Well, that’s it, they won't get it! | might have given in perhaps but now that it belongs to them, just let them try to get it!’ 

‘So it's true?’ said Baudu in his slow voice. ‘I was told it was, and | came over to find out.’ 

‘Eighty thousand francs!’ Bourras was repeating. ‘Why not a hundred thousand? It’s all that money which makes me so angry. Do they think they'll make me do such a foul thing, with their money? 
They won't get it, by God! Never, never, d’you hear?’ 

Denise broke her silence to say in her calm way: 

‘They'll get it in nine years’ time, when your lease expires.’ 

And, despite the presence of her uncle, she begged the old man to accept. The struggle was becoming impossible; he was fighting against a superior force, he was mad to refuse the fortune they were 
offering. But he still refused. In nine years’ time, he truly hoped he would be dead, so as not to see them take over. 

‘D’you hear that, Sir Baudu?’ he resumed. ‘Your niece is on their side, it’s her they've told to corrupt me ... She’s on the side of those scoundrels, my word of honour!’ 

Her uncle, until then, had appeared not to notice Denise. He was tossing his head with the surly movement he affected on the doorstep of his shop every time she passed. But he slowly turned round 
and looked at her. His thick lips were trembling. 

‘Yes, | know,’ he answered in a low voice. 

He carried on looking at her. Denise, moved to the point of tears, found him much changed by grief. He was overwhelmed with secret remorse at not having helped her, and was perhaps thinking of 
the life of poverty she had just been through. Then the sight of Pepe asleep on the chair, in the middle of all the noise of the discussion, seemed to soften his heart. 

‘Denise,’ he said simply, ‘come tomorrow with the little one and have some soup with us. My wife and Genevieve asked me to invite you if | saw you.’ 

She blushed deeply and kissed him. And as he was leaving, Bourras, pleased about this reconciliation, shouted after him: 

‘She just needs a good talking to, she isn’t a bad girl ... As far as I’m concerned, the house can fall down; they'll find me in the rubble.’ 

‘Our houses are already falling down, neighbour,’ said Baudu with a gloomy air. ‘And we'll all be buried in them.’ 
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Meanwhile, the whole neighbourhood was talking about the great thoroughfare which was going to be opened up from the new Opera to the Bourse, and which was to be called the Rue du Dix- 
December. The expropriation notices had been served, and two gangs of demolition workers were already attacking the site at both ends, one pulling down the old mansions in the Rue Louis-le-Grand, 
the other knocking down the flimsy walls of the old Vaudeville; and, as the pickaxes could be heard getting closer to each other, the Rue de Choiseul and the Rue de la Michodiére got very excited 
about their condemned houses. Before a fortnight was out the breach would make a great gash through them, full of noise and sunshine. 

But the neighbourhood was even more agitated by the building work going on at the Ladies’ Paradise. There was talk of considerable extensions, of gigantic shops occupying the three frontages of the 
Rue de la Michodiére, the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, and the Rue Monsigny. Mouret, it was said, had made a deal with Baron Hartmann, the chairman of the Credit Immobilier, and was to occupy the 
whole block, except the future frontage on the Rue du Dix-December where the Baron wanted to build a rival to the Grand Hotel. Everywhere the Paradise was buying up leases, shops were closing, 
tenants were moving out; and, in the empty buildings, and an army of workers was starting on the alterations beneath clouds of plaster. In the midst of the upheaval, old Bourras’s narrow hovel was the 
only one that remained standing and intact, obstinately hanging on between the high walls swarming with bricklayers. 

When, the next day, Denise went with Pepe to her uncle Baudu’s, the street was blocked up by a line of tip-carts which were unloading bricks outside what had once been the Hotel Duvillard. Baudu 
was standing at his shop-door, looking on with a gloomy air. It seemed as if the Vieil Elbeuf was shrinking as the Ladies’ Paradise expanded. Denise thought the window-panes looked blacker, crushed 
even more beneath the low mezzanine floor with its round, prison-like bay windows; the damp had further discoloured the old green signboard; the whole front of the house, livid and somehow shrunken, 
was oozing with anguish. 

‘Ah, there you are,’ said Baudu. ‘Be careful! They'll run you over!’ Inside the shop Denise felt the same sense of sadness. It now seemed even gloomier, more overcome by the somnolence of ruin; 
empty corners formed dark cavities, dust was invading the counters and cash-desks, while a smell of cellars and saltpetre was coming from the bales of cloth that were no longer moved around. At the 
cash-desk Madam Baudu and Genevieve stood mute and motionless, as if in some lonely spot where no one ever came to disturb them. The mother was hemming dusters. The daughter, her hands 
resting on her knees, was gazing into space. 

‘Good-evening, Aunt,’ said Denise. ‘I’m so happy to see you again, and if | hurt your feelings, please forgive me.’ 

Madam Baudu, deeply moved, kissed her. 

‘My dear,’ she replied, ‘if that was all that bothered me, you'd find me much more cheerfull’ 

‘Good evening, Cousin,’ Denise went on, kissing Geneviéve on the cheeks. 

The latter seemed to wake up with a start. She returned her kisses but could find nothing to say. Then the two women picked up Pépé, who was holding out his little arms. The reconciliation was 
complete. 

‘Well! It’s six o'clock, let’s have dinner,’ said Baudu. ‘Why didn’t you bring Jean?’ 

‘Well, he was supposed to be coming,’ murmured Denise, embarrassed. ‘I saw him this morning, and he faithfully promised me ... Oh! You mustn't wait for him, his employer must have kept him late.’ 
She suspected some extraordinary adventure, and wanted to make excuses for him in advance. 

‘Then let's sit down,’ her uncle said. 

Then, tuming towards the dark back of the shop, he called: ‘Colomban, you can have your dinner at the same time as us. No one will come.’ 

Denise had not noticed the shop assistant. Her aunt explained that they had had to dismiss the other salesman and the girl. Business was becoming so bad that they only needed Colomban; and even 
he spent hours doing nothing, apathetic, dropping off to sleep with his eyes open. 

In the dining-room the gas was burning, although they were still enjoying the long days of summer. Denise shivered slightly as she went in, her shoulders chilled by the coldness given off by the walls. 
Once more she saw the round table, the places laid on the oilcloth, the window getting its air and light from the depths of the stinking alley of the little yard. And these things, like the shop, seemed to 
her to have become gloomier than ever, and to be shedding tears. 

‘Father,’ said Geneviéve, embarrassed for Denise, ‘shall | close the window? It doesn’t smell very nice.’ 

He could smell nothing, and seemed surprised. 

‘Close the window if you want,’ he answered finally, ‘but we won't get any air if you do.’ 

And indeed it became quite stifling. The dinner was a family affair, very simple. After the soup, as soon as the maid had served the boiled beef, Baudu inevitably began to talk about the people opposite. 
At first he was very tolerant, and allowed his niece to have a different opinion. 

‘Of course, you're quite free to stick up for those hulking great shops ... Everyone to his own taste, my dear ... Since you didn’t mind too much being kicked out in that awful way, you must have good 
reasons for liking them; and if you went back there, you know, | wouldn't hold it against you. Isn’t that so? No one here would hold it against you.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ murmured Madam Baudu. 

Denise calmly stated her view, giving the same reasons as she had at Robineau’s: the logical development of business, the needs of moder times, the magnitude of these new creations, and finally 
the increasing well-being of the public. Baudu, with his round eyes and thick mouth, was listening with a visible mental effort. Then, when she had finished, he shook his head. 

‘It’s all illusion. Business is business, you can’t get away from it ... Oh! They’re successful, | grant you that but that’s all. For a long time | thought they’d crash; yes, that’s what | expected, | was waiting 
patiently for it to happen, you remember? Well, no! It seems that nowadays it’s thieves who make fortunes, while honest folk are starving to death ... That's what we’ve come to, and I’ve got to bow to 
the facts. And I’m bowing, by God! I’m bowing!’ 

His repressed rage was gradually rising. Suddenly he brandished his fork and said: 

‘But the Vieil Elbeuf will never make any concessions ... | told Bourras, you know: “Neighbour, you’re coming to terms with those charlatans, that crude paint of yours is a disgrace.” 

‘Eat your dinner,’ Madam Baudu interrupted, worried at seeing him so worked up. 

‘Wait a minute, | want my niece to know my motto. Listen, my girl: I’m like this jug, | don’t budge. They're successful — so much the worse for them! As for me, | protest — that’s all!’ 

The maid brought in a piece of roast veal. He carved it with trembling hands; he no longer had his sure judgement, the authority with which he had weighed the helpings. The consciousness of his 
defeat had deprived him of the self-assurance he used to have as a respected employer. Pepe thought his uncle was getting angry, and they had to pacify him by giving him his dessert, some biscuits 
near his plate, straight away. Then his uncle, lowering his voice, tried to talk about something else. For a moment he discussed the demolition work, approving of the Rue du Dix-December, the opening 
up of which would certainly increase business in the neighbourhood. But that again brought him back to the Ladies’ Paradise; everything brought him back to it, it was a morbid obsession. They were 
covered in plaster, and business had stopped now that the builders’ carts were blocking the road. In any case, its sheer size would soon make it look ridiculous; the customers would get lost, they might 
just as well take over the Halles. And in spite of his wife’s imploring looks, and in spite of himself, he went on from the rebuilding to discuss the shop’s turnover. Wasn't it inconceivable? In less than 
four years they had increased it fivefold; their annual takings, formerly eight million, were approaching the figure of forty million according to the last stock-taking. It was madness, it was unheard of, 
and it was pointless to struggle against it any longer. They were getting bigger all the time, they now had a thousand employees, they were proclaiming that they had twenty-eight departments. It was 
this figure of twenty-eight departments that enraged him more than anything. No doubt they had split some of them into two but others were completely new: a furniture department for example, and a 
fancy-goods department. What an idea! Fancy goods! Really, those people had no pride, they'd end up selling fish. While pretending to respect Denise’s opinions, Baudu was trying to win her over. 
‘Frankly, you can’t defend them. Can you see me adding a saucepan department to my drapery business? You'd say | was mad ... At least admit that you have no respect for them.’ 

Denise merely smiled, embarrassed, realising how useless sound reasoning was. He went on: 

‘So, you're on their side. We won't talk about it any more, there’s no point in letting them make us fall out again. It would be too much to see them coming between me and my family! Go back to them 
if you want but please don’t let me hear anything more about them!’ 

Asilence fell. His former violence was subsiding into feverish resignation. As it was stifling in the narrow room, heated by the gas burner, the maid had to open the windows again; and the damp stench 
from the yard wafted over the table. Some sautéd potatoes had appeared. They helped themselves slowly, without a word. 

‘Look at those two,’ Baudu resumed, pointing to Geneviéve and Colomban with his knife. ‘Ask them if they like it, your Ladies’ Paradise!’ 

Side by side, in the accustomed place where they had been meeting twice a day for the past twelve years, Colomban and Geneviéve were eating with restraint. They had not said a word. Colomban, 
exaggerating the stolid good nature of his face, seemed to be hiding, behind his drooping eyelids, the inner fire which was consuming him; whereas Geneviéve, her head drooping even more under the 
weight of her hair, seemed to be giving way to despair, as if stricken by some secret suffering. 

‘Last year was disastrous,’ Baudu was explaining. ‘Their marriage just had to be postponed ... Ask them, just for fun, what they think of your friends.’ 

Denise, to satisfy him, questioned the young people. 


‘| can’t be very fond of them,’ Genevieve replied. ‘But don’t worry, not everyone hates them.’ 

She was looking at Colomban, who was rolling a pellet of bread with an absorbed air. When he felt the girl’s eyes upon him, he launched into a series of violent exclamations: 

‘It's a rotten shop! They're scoundrels, every one of them! In fact, it’s a real blot on the neighbourhood!’ 

‘Can you hear what he’s saying, can you hear what he’s saying?’ shouted Baudu, delighted. ‘That's one person they'll never get! Believe me, you’re the last, my boy, there won't be any more like you!’ 
But Genevieve, with her grave, suffering look, did not take her eyes off Colomban. She was penetrating to his very heart, and he, feeling uncomfortable, became even more abusive. Facing them, 
Madam Baudu, anxious and silent, was looking from one to the other as if she had foreseen that a fresh misfortune was about to overtake them. For some time her daughter's sadness had been 
alarming her; she felt that she was dying. 

‘There’s no one looking after the shop,’ she said at last, getting up from the table, wishing to put an end to the scene. ‘Have a look, Colomban, | thought | heard someone.’ 

They had finished, and stood up. Baudu and Colomban went to talk to a commercial traveller who had come to take orders. Madam Baudu took Pepe off to show him some pictures. The maid had 
quickly cleared the table, and Denise stood lost in thought near the window, gazing at the little yard, when, turning round, she saw that Geneviéve was still sitting at her place, staring at the oilcloth, still 
damp from the sponge with which it had been wiped. 

‘Is something the matter?’ Denise asked her. 

The girl did not answer but carried on studying a crack in the oilcloth, as if totally preoccupied by her thoughts. Then she raised her head painfully, and looked at the sympathetic face which was leaning 
towards her. The others had gone, then? What was she doing sitting on this chair? Suddenly she was choked with sobs; her head fell forward on to the table again. She was weeping, soaking her 
sleeve with tears. 

‘Oh, dear! What's the matter?’ exclaimed Denise in dismay. ‘Shall | call someone?’ 

Geneviéve had nervously seized her by the arm. She held on to it, stammering: 

‘No, no, no, stay ... Oh! Don’t let Mamma know! With you | don’t mind but the others ... not the others! | just can’t help it, | swear to you ... It was when | saw | was all alone ... Wait a minute, I’m better, 
I'm not crying any more.’ 

But fresh waves of tears overwhelmed her, shaking her frail body with great shudders. It seemed as if her piled up black hair was weighing down on her neck. As she rolled her feverish head on her 
folded arms, a hairpin came undone and her hair fell down over her neck, burying it beneath its dark folds. Meanwhile, for fear of attracting attention, Denise was trying to comfort her without making 
any noise. She unfastened her dress, and was heart-broken to see how thin and sickly she was; the poor girl had the hollow chest of a child, the nothingness of a virgin wasted by anaemia. Denise 
picked up her hair by the handful, that superb hair which seemed to be absorbing her life; then she tied it up firmly, in order to free her and give her some air. 

‘Thank you, you are kind,’ Genevieve said. Oh! ‘I’m not fat, am |? | used to be fatter, and it’s all gone ... Do up my dress again, Mamma might see my shoulders. | hide them as much as | can ... Oh 
goodness! I’m not well, I’m not well.’ 

However, the crisis was subsiding. She sat there on her chair, exhausted, staring fixedly at her cousin. After a pause, she asked: 

‘Tell me the truth, does he love her?’ 

Denise felt her cheeks going red. She understood perfectly well that Genevieve was referring to Colomban and Clara. But she pretended to be surprised. 

‘Who do you mean, dear?’ 

Geneviéve shook her head with an incredulous air. 

‘Please don't lie to me. Do me the favour of telling me for certain, at least ... You must know, | feel you do. Yes, you used to know that woman, and I’ve seen Colomban following you, whispering to 
you. He was giving you messages for her, wasn’t he? Oh, for pity’s sake, tell me the truth, | swear to you it'll do me good.’ 

Never had Denise been in such a dilemma. Faced with this child who never said a word and yet guessed everything, she lowered her eyes. However, she found sufficient strength to go on deceiving 
her. 

‘But it's you he loves!’ 

At that Genevieve made a gesture of despair. 

‘All right, you don’t want to tell me ... It doesn’t make any difference, in any case. I’ve seen them. He’s always going outside to look at her. And she, up there, laughs like anything ... Of course they 
meet outside.’ 

‘No, they don’t, | swear to you!’ cried Denise, forgetting herself, carried away by the desire to give her at least that consolation. 

The girl took a deep breath, and smiled feebly. Then, with the weak voice of a convalescent, she said: 

‘I'd love a glass of water ... I'm sorry to bother you. Over there, in the sideboard.’ 

When she had taken the jug, she emptied a big glass with one gulp. With one hand she held Denise at a distance, for the latter was afraid that she might do herself some harm. 

‘No, no, leave me, I’m always thirsty ... At night | always get up to drink.’ 

There was another silence. Then she went on quietly: 

‘If only you knew — for ten years I’ve been accustomed to the idea of this marriage. When | was still wearing short dresses Colomban was already destined for me ... And then, | can’t remember any 
more how it all happened. From always living together, staying shut up with each other here without ever having any fun together, | must have ended up thinking he was my husband before he actually 
was. | didn’t know if | loved him, | was his wife, that’s all ... And now he wants to go off with someone else! Oh, God! It’s breaking my heart! You see, I’ve never felt pain like this before. | feel it in my 
chest and in my head, and then it spreads all over. It’s killing me!’ 

Her eyes were filled with tears again. Denise, whose own eyes were growing moist with pity, asked her: 

‘Does my aunt suspect anything?’ 

‘Yes, Mamma does suspect something, | think ... As for Papa, he’s too worried, he doesn’t know the pain he’s causing me by postponing the marriage ... Mamma’s questioned me several times. She’s 
very worried to see me wasting away. She’s never been strong herself, she’s often said to me: “You poor thing, | didn’t make you very strong.” Besides, in these shops, one doesn’t grow much. But she 
must think I’m really getting too thin ... Look at my arms, that’s not normal, is it?’ 

With a trembling hand she had picked up the jug again. Her cousin wanted to stop her drinking. 

‘No, I’m too thirsty, let me have some water!’ 

They could hear Baudu raising his voice. Then, yielding to an impulse of her heart, Denise knelt down and put her arms round Genevieve in a sisterly way. She kissed her, swearing to her that everything 
would be all right, that she would marry Colomban, that she would get well and would be happy. Quickly, she stood up again. Her uncle was calling her. 

‘Come on, Jean’s here.’ 

It was indeed Jean. He had just arrived for dinner, and seemed agitated. When he was told that it was striking eight, he looked amazed. It couldn’t be; he had only just left his employer's. They teased 
him about this - no doubt he had come by way of the Bois de Vincennes! But as soon as he could get near his sister he whispered to her: 

‘It’s a little laundress who was taking back her washing ... I've got a hired cab outside. Give me five francs.’ 

He went out for a minute and then came back to have dinner, for Madam Baudu absolutely refused to let him go away again without at least having some soup. Geneviéve had reappeared, as silent 
and unobtrusive as ever. Colomban was half asleep behind a counter. The evening passed, slowly and sadly, enlivened only by Baudu’s footsteps as he walked up and down the empty shop. A single 
gas jet was burning; the dark shadows were falling from the ceiling in great shovelfuls, like black earth into a grave. 

Months passed. Denise would call in nearly every day to cheer up Geneviéve for a moment. But the melancholy in the Baudu house was increasing. The building work going on opposite was constant 
torture, and seemed to heighten their misfortune. Even when they had an hour of hope, some unexpected joy, the din of a cart full of bricks, or a stone-cutter’s saw, or simply the shout of a bricklayer, 
was enough to spoil it immediately. It shook the whole neighbourhood, in fact. From behind the wooden fence which skirted and blocked off the three streets, there came a whir of feverish activity. 
Although the architect was making use of the existing buildings, he was opening them up on all sides in order to convert them; and in the middle, in the gap made by the backyards, he was building a 
central gallery as vast as a church that was to lead out into the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin through a grand entrance in the centre of the fagade. They had at first had great difficulty in building the 
basements, for they had come across drain seepage, and also some loose earth full of human bones. Next, the sinking of the well had caused tremendous anxiety in the neighbouring houses: a well a 
hundred metres deep that was to provide five hundred litres a minute. The walls were now up to the first floor, and scaffolding and wooden towers enclosed the whole island; there was an incessant 
noise from the creaking of windlasses pulling up blocks of stone, the sudden unloading of metal plates, the clamour of the army of workers, accompanied by the noise of pickaxes and hammers. But 
what deafened people above all was the jarring noise of machinery; everything worked by steam, and the air was rent with piercing whistles; while at the slightest breath of wind a cloud of plaster would 
fly up and descend on the neighbouring roofs like a fall of snow. The Baudus, in despair, watched this relentless dust penetrating everywhere, getting through the most closely fitting woodwork, soiling 
the materials in the shop, even infiltrating their beds; and the idea that they were forced to breathe it in, that they would end up dying of it, was poisoning their existence. 

Moreover, the situation was to become even worse. In September the architect, afraid of not being ready in time, decided that the work should go on throughout the night. Powerful electric lamps were 
installed, and the general uproar became continuous; gangs succeeded each other, hammers never stopped, machines whistled endlessly, the din which never diminished seemed to lift and scatter 
the plaster. Now the exasperated Baudus even had to forgo their sleep; they were shaken in their bed, the noises turned into nightmares as soon as exhaustion overcame them. Then, if they got up 
barefoot to calm their fever, and went and lifted the curtain, they were terrified by the vision of the Ladies’ Paradise blazing away in the darkness, like a colossal forge, forging their ruin. In the middle 
of the half-built walls, pitted with empty windows, electric lamps were casting broad blue rays of blinding intensity. It would strike two o'clock in the morning, then three, then four o’clock. In its troubled 
sleep the neighbourhood saw the site enlarged by this lunar brightness, grown colossal and fantastic, crawling with black shadows and noisy workers, whose silhouettes gesticulated against the garish 
white of the new walls. 

As uncle Baudu had foretold, the small tradespeople of the neighbouring streets were receiving yet another terrible blow. Each time the Ladies’ Paradise created new departments, there was fresh ruin 
among the shopkeepers round about. The disaster was spreading; even the oldest shops could be heard cracking. Miss Tatin of the underwear shop in the Passage Choiseul had just been declared 
bankrupt; Quinette, the glove-maker, could hardly hold out for another six months; the Vanpouilles, the furriers, were obliged to sublet part of their premises; and if Bédoré the hosier and his sister were 
still holding out in the Rue Gaillon, it was obviously because they were living on what they had saved up in the past. Now fresh cases of ruin were about to be added to those long since foreseen: the 
fancy-goods department was threatening Desligniéres, a fat, red-faced man who owned a trinket shop in the Rue Saint-Roch, while the furniture department was hitting Piot and Rivoire, whose shops 
slept in the shadow of the Passage Sainte-Anne. It was even feared that the trinket dealer might have apoplexy for, having seen the Paradise advertise purses at a thirty per cent reduction, he was in 
a constant state of fury. The furniture dealers, who were calmer, pretended to joke about these counter-jumpers who were now trying to sell tables and cupboards; but customers were already leaving 
them — the success of the rival department promised to be tremendous. It was no good; they had no choice but to bow their heads in resignation; after them others would be swept away, and there was 
no longer any reason why all the remaining businesses should not be driven from their counters, one after another. One day the roof of the Paradise would cover the whole neighbourhood. 
Nowadays, morning and evening, when the thousand employees were going in and leaving, they stretched out in such a long queue in the Place Gaillon that people would stop to look at them, as they 
would at a passing regiment. They blocked up the pavements for ten minutes; and the shopkeepers standing at their doors would think of their sole assistant whom they already had trouble feeding. 
The big shop’s last stock-taking, when the turnover had been forty million, had also revolutionized the neighbourhood. The figure had spread from house to house, amidst cries of surprise and rage. 
Forty million! It was unimaginable! Doubtless with their heavy trade expenses and their system of low prices the net profit was at most four per cent. But a profit of sixteen hundred thousand francs was 
still a pretty good sum; one could be content with four per cent when one operated on such a scale. It was said that Mouret’s starting capital of five hundred thousand francs, increased every year by 
the total profits, a capital which by now must have become four million, had thus passed ten times over the counters in the form of goods. Robineau, when he made this calculation before Denise, after 
dinner, was overcome for a moment, his eyes fixed on his empty plate: she was right, it was this incessant renewal of capital that constituted the invincible strength of the new way of business. Bourras 
alone, as proud and stupid as a monument, still denied the facts, and refused to understand. They were just a pack of thieves, and nothing more! A bunch of liars! Charlatans, who would be fished out 
of the river one fine morning! 

The Baudus, however, in spite of their wish not to make any changes in the ways of the Vieil Elbeuf, were still trying to compete. The customers no longer came to them, so they did all they could to go 
to the customers by using agents. There was at that time in the Place de Paris an agent who had connections with all the great tailors, and who was the salvation of small shops selling cloth and flannel 
when he chose to represent them. Naturally there was a lot of competition to get him; he was becoming an important personality; and Baudu, having haggled with him over his fee, had the misfortune 
of seeing him come to an agreement with the Matignons in the Rue Croix-des-Petits-Champs. Two other agents robbed him in quick succession; a third, who was honest, did nothing to help him. They 


were dying a slow death: there were no shocks, just a continuous slowing-down of business as customers disappeared one after another. Eventually it became difficult to pay the bills. Until then, they 
had been living on their savings; from now on they began to accumulate debts. In December, Baudu, terrified by the number of his promissory notes, resigned himself to the cruellest of sacrifices: he 
sold his country house at Rambouillet, the house which cost so much money in continual repairs, and for which the tenants had not even paid the rent when he decided to get rid of it. This sale killed 
the only dream of his life, and his heart bled for it as for the loss of a loved one. And he had to accept seventy thousand francs for a property which had cost him more than two hundred thousand. He 
was lucky, indeed, to find the Lhommes, his neighbours, whose desire to add to their property made them decide to buy it. The seventy thousand francs would keep the shop going for a little while 
longer. In spite of all the set-backs, the idea of a fight was reviving: if they were careful, they might still be able to win through. 

On the Sunday on which the Lhommes paid the money, they consented to dine at the Vieil Elbeuf. Madam Aurélie arrived first but they had to wait for the cashier, who arrived late and agitated as a 
result of having spent the whole afternoon making music; as for young Albert, he accepted the invitation but did not put in an appearance. It was, moreover, a rather painful evening. The Baudus, living 
without any air in the depths of their narrow dining-room, suffered from the sudden gust of wind brought into it by the Lhommes, with their scattered family and their taste for the free life. Geneviéve, 
offended by Madam Aurélie’s imperial manner, did not open her mouth; whereas Colomban looked at her with admiration, thrilled at the thought that she reigned over Clara. 

That evening, when Madam Baudu was already in bed, Baudu, before joining her, walked about the room for a long time. It was a mild night, thawing and damp. Outside, in spite of the tightly closed 
windows and drawn curtains, the roar of the machines on the building site opposite could be heard. 

‘Do you know what I’m thinking about, Elizabeth?’ he said finally. ‘Well, although those Lhommes are making a lot of money, I'd rather be in my shoes than in theirs ... They're successful, it's true. She 
told us, didn’t she, that she’s made nearly twenty thousand francs this year, and that enabled her to take my poor house from me. It doesn’t matter! I’ve lost my house but at least | don’t go playing 
music in one direction while you go gadding about in the other ... No, you know, they can’t be happy.’ 

He was still grieving over his sacrifice, and still felt a grudge against them for having bought his dream from him. When he came near the bed, he leaned over his wife, gesticulating; then, returning to 
the window, he was silent for a moment, listening to the din from the building site. Then he started making his old accusations again, his despairing complaints about modern times: such things had 
never been seen before; shop assistants were now earning more than shopkeepers, cashiers were buying up their employers’ estates! As a result, everything was breaking up, the family no longer 
existed, people lived in hotels instead of supping decently at home. Finally, he ended by prophesying that before long young Albert would swallow up the estate at Rambouillet with his actresses. 
Madam Baudu listened to him, her head flat on the pillow, so pale that her face was the same colour as the sheets. 

‘They've paid you,’ she finally said softly. 

At this Baudu fell silent. He walked up and down for a few seconds, his eyes on the ground. Then he resumed: 

‘They've paid me, it’s true; and, after all, their money's as good as anyone else’s ... It would be funny if we got the shop on its feet again with that money. Oh! If only | wasn’t so old and tired!’ 

A long silence ensued. The draper was absorbed by vague plans. Suddenly, looking at the ceiling and without moving her head, his wife spoke: 

‘Have you noticed your daughter lately?’ 

‘No,’ he replied. 

‘Well, she rather worries me ... She’s growing pale; she seems to be pining away.’ 

Standing by the bed, he was full of surprise. 

‘Really? But why? If she’s ill she should say so. We must send for the doctor tomorrow.’ 

Madam Baudu still remained motionless. After a good minute she simply declared in her thoughtful way: 

‘This marriage with Colomban — | think it would be better to get it over with.’ 

He looked at her, then started to walk up and down again. Certain things were coming back to him. Could his daughter really be falling ill on account of the shop assistant? Did she love him so much 
that she couldn't wait? This was yet another misfortune! It upset him, especially as he himself had definite ideas about the marriage. He would never have wanted it to take place under present 
circumstances. However, anxiety was softening him. 

‘Very well,’ he said finally, ‘I'll speak to Colomban.’ 

And without saying another word he continued to walk up and down. Soon his wife’s eyes closed, and she looked quite white as she slept, as if she were dead. But he still kept on walking about. Before 
getting into bed he parted the curtains and glanced out; on the other side of the street the gaping windows of the old Hotel Duvillard formed holes through which he could see the building site, where 
workers were moving about in the glare of the electric lamps. 

The following morning Baudu led Colomban to the end of a narrow part of the shop on the mezzanine floor. He had decided the day before what he would say. 

‘My boy,’ he began. ‘You know that I’ve sold my house at Rambouillet. That's going to enable us to make a special effort ... But first of all I’d like to have a little talk with you.’ 

The young man, who seemed very nervous about the interview, waited awkwardly. His small eyes were blinking in his broad face, and he stood there with his mouth open that was always a sign that 
he was deeply disturbed. 

‘Listen,’ the draper resumed. ‘When old Hauchecorne handed the Vieil Elbeuf over to me, the shop was prosperous; he himself had received it in good condition from old Finet ... You know my ideas; 
I'd think it wrong if | passed this family trust on to my children in a depleted state; and that’s why I’ve always put off your marriage to Geneviéve. Yes, | was stubborn, | hoped to bring back our former 
prosperity. | wanted to hand you the books and say: “Look! In the year | joined we sold so much cloth, and this year, the year | retire, we’ve sold ten or twenty thousand francs’ worth more of it ...” In 
short, it was a vow I'd made to myself, you see, the very natural desire to prove to myself that the shop had not gone downhill while it was in my hands. Otherwise I'd feel that | was robbing you.’ 

His voice was choking with emotion. He blew his nose in order to pull himself together, and asked: 

‘Why don’t you say something?’ 

But Colomban had nothing to say. He shook his head, and waited, more and more worried, thinking he had guessed what his employer was getting at. It was marriage without further delay. How could 
he refuse? He would never have the strength to do so. And what about the other girl, the one he dreamed of at night, his flesh scorched by such burning passion that he would throw himself on the 
floor, quite naked, afraid it would kill him! 

‘At the moment,’ Baudu continued, ‘we’ve got some money which might save us. The situation’s becoming worse every day but perhaps if we make a supreme effort ... Well, | wanted to warn you. 
We're going to stake everything. If we’re beaten, well, that'll be the end of us ... But I’m afraid, my boy, that this means that your marriage will have to be postponed again, for | don’t want to throw you 
two into the fight all on your own. That would be too cowardly, wouldn't it?’ 

Colomban, relieved, had sat down on some pieces of duffel. His legs were still shaking. He was afraid that he might show his joy, and held his head down, while rapping his fingers on his knees. 

‘Why don’t you say something?’ Baudu repeated. 

No, he did not say anything, he could think of nothing to say. So the draper went on slowly: 

‘| was sure that this would grieve you ... Pull yourself together a bit, don’t be crushed like that ... Above all, try to understand my position. How can | tie a stone like that round your neck? Instead of 
leaving you a good business, | might perhaps leave you a bankruptcy. No, only scoundrels play tricks like that ... Of course, | just want you to be happy but no one will ever make me go against my 
conscience.’ 

He went on for a long time, struggling with contradictory phrases, like a man who would have liked to be understood without saying anything and finds himself forced to explain everything. As he had 
promised his daughter and the shop to Colomban, strict probity obliged him to hand them both over in good condition, without defects or debts. But he was tired; he felt that the burden was too heavy 
for him, and his faltering voice betrayed a note of supplication. The words became even more confused on his lips; he was waiting for Colomban to burst out with something, to utter a heartfelt cry; but 
it never came. 

‘Of course | know,’ he murmured, ‘old people lack fire ... With young people things light up. They're full of fire, it’s natural ... But, no, no, | can’t do it, really | can’t! If | handed it over to you now, you'd 
blame me for it later on!’ 

He finally stopped, trembling; and, as the young man was still hanging his head, after a painful silence he asked him for the third time: 

‘Why don’t you say something?’ 

At last, without looking at him, Colomban replied: 

‘There’s nothing to say ... You’re the master, you're wiser than the rest of us. Since you insist, we'll wait, we'll try to be sensible.’ 

That was all Colomban had to say. Baudu was still hoping that he would throw himself into his arms, crying, ‘Father, you should rest, it’s our turn to fight; give us the shop as itis, so that we can perform 
the miracle of saving it!’ Then he looked at him, and was overcome with shame; he secretly accused himself of having wanted to dupe his children. The shopkeeper’s mania for honesty was aroused 
in him; it was this cautious young man who was right, for there are no feelings in business, there are only figures. 

‘Give me a kiss, my boy,’ he said in conclusion. ‘It’s settled then, we won't talk about the marriage for another year. We must think about serious things first.’ 

That evening in their bedroom, when Madam Baudu questioned her husband as to the results of his conversation with Colomban, he had regained his obstinate determination to fight personally to the 
bitter end. He praised Colomban to the skies: a reliable lad, steadfast in his ideas and, what's more, brought up according to sound principles, incapable, for example, of joking with the customers like 
those young dandies at the Paradise. No, he was honest, he was one of the family, he didn’t gamble on the sales as if they were shares on the Stock Exchange. 

‘Well, when will the wedding be?’ asked Madam Baudu. 

‘Later,’ he replied. ‘When I’m in a position to keep my promises.’ 

She made no movement but simply remarked: 

‘It'll be the death of her.’ 

Roused to anger, Baudu controlled himself. It would be the death of him if they continually upset him like that! Was it his fault? He loved his daughter, he talked of laying down his life for her; but he 
couldn’t make the shop do well when it refused to do so. Geneviéve should be sensible and wait patiently until they had a better balance sheet. Damn it all! Colomban was going to stay there, no one 
would steal him! 

‘It’s incredible!’ he went on repeating. ‘Such a well-brought-up girl!’ 

Madam Baudu said no more. No doubt she had guessed the agonies of jealousy Geneviéve was suffering; but she did not dare confide them to her husband. A strange feminine modesty had always 
prevented her from broaching certain delicate, intimate subjects with him. When he saw that she remained silent, he directed his anger against the people opposite, shaking his fists in the air at the 
building site where, that night, iron girders were being installed with great blows from a hammer. 

Denise had decided to go back to the Ladies’ Paradise. She could see that the Robineaus, forced to cut down their staff, did not know how to give her notice. The only way they could keep going was 
by doing everything themselves; Gaujean, persisting in his feud with the Paradise, kept extending their credit, and even promised to find funds for them; but they were starting to get frightened, and 
they wanted to make an attempt at economy and order. For a fortnight Denise felt that they were ill at ease with her; and she was forced to take the initiative and say that she had a job elsewhere. It 
was a relief; Madam Robineau, deeply moved, kissed her, swearing that she would always miss her. Then when, in reply to a question, the girl answered that she was going back to Mouret’s shop, 
Robineau tumed pale. 

‘You're right,’ he shouted violently. 

It was not so easy to break the news to old Bourras. Nevertheless, Denise had to give him notice, and she dreaded it, for she remained deeply grateful to him. Bourras, just at this time, was in a constant 
state of anger, for he was now totally surrounded by the hubbub of the neighbouring building site. The builders’ carts blocked the way to his shop; pickaxes beat against his walls; everything in his 
house, all the umbrellas and walking-sticks, danced to the noise of hammers. It seemed as if the hovel, obstinately remaining in the midst of all this demolition work, was going to give way. But what 
was worst of all was that the architect, in order to connect the shop’s existing departments with those which were being installed in the old Hotel Duvillard, had had the idea of digging a passage 
underneath the little house which separated them. This house belonged to Mouret & Co. Ltd., and as the lease stipulated that the tenant had to agree to any repair work that might be carried out, one 
fine morning some workers turned up. At this, Bourras nearly had a stroke. Wasn't it enough to constrict him on all sides, left, right, and centre, without grabbing him by the feet as well and eating the 
earth from under him? He had chased the workers away, and was taking the matter to court. Repair work, agreed! But this was a question of making improvements. It was thought in the neighbourhood 
that he would win the case but no one was certain. At any rate, it threatened to be a long one, and people were taking a passionate interest in this interminable duel. 

On the day when Denise finally resolved to give him notice, it so happened that Bourras was just returning from his lawyer. 


‘Would you believe it!’ he exclaimed. ‘They're saying now that the house is unsound; they’re trying to make out that the foundations need repairing. Really! They've shaken it up so much with their 
damned machines. It’s not surprising if it's breaking up!’ 
Then, when the girl had announced to him that she was leaving, that she was going back to the Paradise with a salary of a thousand francs, he was so shaken that he could only raise his old, trembling 
hands in the air. Emotion had made him sink into a chair. 
‘You! You too!’ he stammered. ‘Well, I’m the only one now, I’m the only one left!’ 
After a silence he asked: 
‘What about the boy?’ 
‘He'll go back to Madam Gras,’ Denise replied. ‘She was very fond of him.’ 
They fell silent again. She would have preferred him to be furious, swearing, banging his fists; the sight of the old man speechless and crushed made her heart bleed. But he gradually recovered, and 
started shouting again. 
‘A thousand francs, you don’t turn that sort of money down ... You'll all go. Go on then, leave me on my own. Yes, on my own, do you hear? There’s one person who'll never give in ... And tell them I'll 
win my case, even if | have to put my last shirt on it!’ 
Denise was not leaving Robineau until the end of the month. She had seen Mouret again, and everything was settled. One evening she was just going to go up to her room when Deloche, who was 
standing under an archway on the look-out for her, stopped her as she walked past. He was very happy; he had just heard the great news, the whole shop was talking about it, he said. And he gaily 
related to her the gossip of the counters. 
‘You know, the girls in the ladieswear department are full of it!’ 
Then, breaking off, he said: 
‘By the way, you remember Clara Prunaire ... Well! It seems that the governor has ... D’you follow me?’ 
He had become quite red. Denise, very pale, exclaimed: 
‘Sir Mouret!’ 
‘Strange taste, isn’t it?’ he went on. ‘A woman who looks like a horse ... That little thing from the lingerie department whom he had twice last year was at least nice. Anyway, it’s his business.’ 
Back in her room, Denise began to feel faint. It was no doubt because she had climbed the stairs too quickly. Leaning on the window-sill, she had a sudden vision of Valognes, of the empty street with 
its mossy paving stones which she used to see from her room as a child; and she was filled with desire to live there again, to take refuge in the oblivion and peace of the country. Paris irritated her; she 
hated the Ladies’ Paradise, she couldn't think why she had agreed to go back there. She was sure to suffer there again; she was already suffering from some nameless malaise since hearing Deloche’s 
stories. And suddenly, for no reason, a flood of tears forced her to leave the window. She cried for a long time before finding a little courage with which to go on living. 
The next day, at lunch-time, Robineau sent her on an errand, and as she was passing by the Vieil Elbeuf and saw that Colomban was alone in the shop, she pushed open the door. The Baudus were 
having lunch; the sound of knives and forks could be heard at the far end of the little hall. 
‘You can come in,’ said the shop assistant, ‘they’re having lunch.’ 
But she motioned to him to be silent and drew him into a corner. Lowering her voice, she said: 
‘It's you | want to talk to ... Haven't you any heart? Can’t you see that Genevieve loves you, and that it’s killing her?’ 
She was shaking all over; the previous night’s fever had taken possession of her again. Startled and amazed at this sudden attack, he could think of nothing to say. 
‘Don't you understand?’ she went on. ‘Geneviéve knows that you love someone else. She told me so, she sobbed like a child ... Oh! the poor girl! She doesn’t weigh much now, | can tell you! You 
should see how thin her arms are! It’s enough to make you cry ... You can’t leave her to die like that!’ 
Finally, completely overwhelmed, he spoke. 
‘But she isn’t ill, you’re exaggerating ... | can’t see it myself ... Besides, it’s her father who’s putting off the wedding.’ 
Denise sharply pointed out that this was a lie. She had sensed that the slightest insistence on the part of the young man would have persuaded her uncle. As to Colomban’s surprise, it was not feigned: 
he had really never noticed that Geneviéve was slowly dying. It was a very unpleasant discovery for him. As long as he had remained unaware of it, he had not had very much to reproach himself with. 
‘And who for?’ Denise went on. ‘For someone who just isn’t worth it! Don’t you know what sort of person you're in love with? | didn’t want to hurt your feelings before, I’ve often avoided answering your 
endless questions ... Well, she goes with everybody, she couldn't care less about you, you'll never have her; or perhaps you'll have her like all the others, once, in passing.’ 
He listened to her, very pale; and at each sentence she threw in his face through clenched teeth, his lips trembled slightly. She was giving way to a rage of which she had been unaware, and had 
become cruel. 
‘Anyway,’ she said with a final cry, ‘she’s with Sir Mouret, if you want to know!’ 
Her voice was choking, and she had become paler than he was. They looked at each other. 
Then he stammered: 
‘I love her.’ 
Denise felt ashamed. Why was she talking to the boy in this way, and why had she got so excited? She remained mute; the simple reply he had just given resounded in her heart like the distant sound 
of bells and deafened her. ‘I love her, | love her,’ the words continued to re-echo. He was right, he couldn’t marry anyone else. 
As she turned round she saw Geneviéve on the threshold. 
‘Be quiet!’ she said quickly. 
But it was too late, Geneviéve must have heard. All the blood had left her face. Just at that moment a customer opened the door — it was Madam Bourdelais, one of the last faithful customers of the 
Vieil Elbeuf, where she found hard-wearing articles; Madam de Boves had followed the fashion and gone over to the Paradise long ago, and even Madam Marty, completely conquered by the seductive 
displays opposite, did not come any more. Geneviéve was forced to step forward to say in her flat voice: 
‘What does madam require?’ 
Madam Bourdelais wanted to see some flannel. Colomban took down a roll from the shelf, Geneviéve showed her the material; and so both of them, their hands cold, found themselves brought together 
behind the counter. Meanwhile Baudu came out last from the little dining-room, following his wife, who had gone to sit down at the cash-desk. At first he did not interfere in the sale; he had smiled at 
Denise, and remained standing, looking at Madam Bourdelais. 
‘That's not pretty enough,’ she was saying. ‘Show me what you have that’s stronger.’ 
Colomban took down another roll. There was a silence. Madam Bourdelais examined the material. 
‘And how much is it?’ 
‘Six francs, madam,’ Genevieve replied. 
The customer made a gesture of surprise. ‘Six francs! But they've got the same thing opposite at five francs!’ 
A shadow passed over Baudu’s face. He could not help intervening, very politely. No doubt madam had made a mistake; the material should have been sold at six francs fifty, it was impossible to sell 
it at five francs. She must be thinking of some other material. 
‘No, no,’ she repeated, with the obstinacy of a middle-class woman who prided herself on being an expert. 
‘It's the same material. It may even be a little thicker.’ 
The argument became quite heated. Baudu, his face becoming bilious, made an effort to continue smiling. His resentment against the Ladies’ Paradise was bursting within him. 
‘Really,’ said Madam Bourdelais in the end. ‘You'll have to treat me better than that, or | shall go across the road, like the others.’ 
At that he lost his head and, shaking with pent-up rage, shouted: 
‘Very well! Go across the road then!’ 
She stood up, deeply offended, and left without looking back, saying: 
‘That's just what I’m going to do, sir.’ 
They were dumbfounded. The governor's violence had startled them all. He himself was still frightened and trembling at what he had just said. The phrase had slipped out against his will, in an outburst 
of long pent-up resentment. And the Baudus now stood there, motionless, their arms sagging, watching Madam Bourdelais as she crossed the street. She seemed to them to be carrying away their 
fortune. When she went through the high doorway of the Paradise, at her leisurely pace, when they saw her disappear in the crowd, they felt as if something had been wrenched from them. 
‘There goes another one they're taking away from us!’ murmured the draper. 
Then, tuming towards Denise, of whose re-engagement he was aware, he said: 
‘You too, they've taken you back ... Well, | don’t blame you for it. Since they've got the money, they've got the power.’ 
Just at that moment, Denise, still hoping that Geneviéve had not been able to overhear Colomban, was whispering in her ear: 
‘He loves you. Cheer up!’ 
But, in a very low, heart-broken voice, the girl replied: 
‘Why lie to me? Look! He can't help it, he’s always looking over there ... | know full well that they've stolen him from me, just as they've robbed us of everything else.’ 
She sat down on the seat at the cashier's desk, beside her mother. The latter had no doubt guessed the fresh blow her daughter had received, for her eyes travelled anxiously from her to Colomban, 
and then back to the Paradise again. It was true, it was stealing everything from them: from the father, his money; from the mother, her dying child; from the daughter, a husband for whom she had 
waited ten years. Faced with this doomed family, Denise, whose heart was flooded with compassion, felt for a moment that she was perhaps wicked to go back. Wasn't she once more going to assist 
the machine which was crushing the poor? But it was as if she was being swept along by some invisible force; she felt that she was not doing wrong. 
‘Bah!’ Baudu resumed, in an attempt to give himself more courage, ‘we shan't die of it! If we lose one customer, we'll find two more from somewhere else ... Listen, Denise: I've got seventy thousand 
francs here, and they're going to give that Mouret of yours some sleepless nights ... Come on, everybody! Don’t look as if you were at a funeral!’ 
But he could not cheer them up, and he himself relapsed into black despair; there they all stood, staring at the monster, attracted by it, obsessed by it, utterly preoccupied by their misfortune. The work 
was almost finished; the scaffolding had been taken away from the front of the building, and a whole section of the colossal edifice was now visible, with its white walls and large, light windows. Along 
the pavement that was at last open to traffic again, eight vans were lined up and were being loaded one after the other by porters outside the dispatch office. In a ray of sunlight which ran along the 
street, the green door panels, picked out in yellow and red, were sparkling like mirrors, sending blinding reflections into the furthest depths of the Vieil Elbeuf. The drivers, dressed in black and with a 
dignified bearing, were holding in the horses, superb teams, tossing their silver bits as they waited. Each time a van was loaded, there was a resounding rumble on the paving stones that made the 
small neighbouring shops shake. 
And then, faced with this triumphal procession which they had to suffer twice a day, the Baudus’ hearts finally broke. The father’s spirits sank as he wondered where this continual stream of goods 
could be going; while the mother, made ill by her daughter's suffering, went on looking without seeing, her eyes drowned with great tears. 
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On Monday, 14 March, the Ladies’ Paradise inaugurated its new building with a grand display of summer fashions that was to last for three days. Outside, a bitter wind was blowing, and the passers- 
by, surprised by this return of winter, were hurrying along buttoning up their overcoats. Meanwhile, the small shops in the neighbourhood were in a ferment of excitement; and the pale faces of the small 
tradesmen could be seen pressed against their windows, busy counting the first carriages which were drawing up outside the new main entrance in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin. This entrance, as 
high and deep as the porch of a church, surmounted by a group representing Industry and Commerce shaking hands in the midst of an array of symbolic emblems, was sheltered by a vast awning 
whose fresh gilding seemed to light up the pavements with a flash of sunlight. To the right and left stretched the shop-fronts, still blindingly white, going round the corners into the Rue Monsigny and 
the Rue de la Michodiére, occupying the whole block except on the side of the Rue du Dix-December, where the Credit Immobilier was going to build. When the small tradespeople raised their heads 


they saw, along the whole length of this barracks-like extension, great piles of goods visible through the plate-glass windows which, from the ground floor to the second floor, opened up the shop to the 
public gaze. This enormous block, this colossal bazaar, blotted out their sky, and seemed to them to have something to do with the cold which was making them shiver behind their icy counters. 
Meanwhile, from six o'clock onwards, Mouret was there, giving his final orders. In the centre, on a straight line from the main entrance, a wide gallery ran from one end of the shop to the other, flanked 
on the right and left by two narrower galleries, the Monsigny Gallery and the Michodiére Gallery. The courtyards had been glazed in and transformed into halls; and iron staircases rose from the ground 
floor, while iron bridges had been thrown across from one end to the other on both floors. The architect, who happened to be intelligent, a young man in love with modernity, had only used stone for 
the basements and the corner pillars, and then had used iron for the rest of the framework, with columns supporting the assemblage of beams and girders. The counter-arches of the flooring and the 
internal partitions were of brick. Space had been gained everywhere, light and air entered freely, and the public circulated with ease beneath the bold curves of the wide-spaced trusses. It was the 
cathedral of modern business, strong and yet light, built for vast crowds of customers. In the central gallery on the ground floor, after the bargains near the door, came the tie, glove, and silk departments; 
the Monsigny Gallery was occupied by the household linen and the printed cotton goods, the Michodiére Gallery by the haberdashery, hosiery, cloth, and woollen departments. Then, on the first floor, 
there were the ready-made clothes, lingerie, shawls, lace, and other new departments, while the bedding, carpets, and furnishing materials, all the bulky goods and those which were difficult to handle, 
had been relegated to the second floor. By this time there were thirty-nine departments and eighteen hundred employees, of whom two hundred were women. A whole world was springing up amidst 
the life echoing beneath the high metal naves. 

Mouret's sole passion was the conquest of Woman. He wanted her to be queen in his shop; he had built this temple for her in order to hold her at his mercy. His tactics were to intoxicate her with 
amorous attentions, to trade on her desires, and to exploit her excitement. He racked his brains night and day for new ideas. Already, to spare delicate ladies the trouble of climbing the stairs, he had 
installed two lifts lined with velvet. In addition, he had just opened a buffet, where fruit cordials and biscuits were served free of charge, and a reading-room, a colossal gallery decorated with excessive 
luxury, in which he even ventured to hold picture exhibitions. But his most inspired idea that he deployed with women devoid of coquetry, was that of conquering the mother through the child; he 
exploited every kind of force, speculated on every kind of feeling, created departments for little boys and girls, stopped the mothers as they were walking past by offering pictures and balloons to their 
babies. Presenting a balloon as a free gift to each customer who bought something was a stroke of genius; they were red balloons, made of fine indiarubber and with the name of the shop written on 
them in big letters; when held on the end of a string they travelled through the air, parading a living advertisement through the streets! 

Mouret's greatest source of power was publicity. He spent as much as three hundred thousand francs a year on catalogues, advertisements, and posters. For his sale of summer fashions he had sent 
out two hundred thousand catalogues, of which fifty thousand, translated into every language, were sent abroad. He now had them illustrated with drawings, and even enclosed samples with them, 
glued on to the pages. His displays appeared everywhere. The Ladies’ Paradise was staring the whole world in the face, invading walls, newspapers, and even the curtains of theatres. He declared 
that Woman was helpless against advertisements; in the end she inevitably went to see what all the noise was about. And he set even more cunning snares for her, analysing her like a great moralist. 
For example, he had discovered that she could not resist a bargain, that she bought things without needing them if she thought she was getting them cheaply; and on this observation he based his 
system of price reductions, progressively lowering the prices of unsold items, preferring to sell them at a loss, faithful to the principle of the rapid turnover of stocks. Then, penetrating even further into 
women’s hearts, he had recently conceived of ‘returns’, a masterpiece of Jesuitical seduction. ‘Take it all the same, madam: you can return the article to us if you find you don’t like it.’ And a woman 
who was resisting was thus given a final excuse, the possibility of going back on an act of folly; her conscience satisfied, she would buy it. Returns and price reductions were now part of the standard 
methods of the new business. 

But it was in the interior arrangement of the shops that Mouret revealed himself to be an unrivalled master. He laid it down as a law that not a corner of the Ladies’ Paradise was to remain deserted; 
everywhere he insisted upon noise, crowds, life; for life, he would say, attracts life, gives birth and multiplies. He put this law into practice in a whole variety of ways. First of all, there should be a crush 
at the entrance; it should seem to people in the street that there was a riot in the shop; and he obtained this crush by placing bargains at the entrance, shelves and baskets overflowing with articles at 
very low prices, so that working-class people began to congregate there, barring the threshold, and giving the impression that the shop was bursting with customers, when often it was only half full. 
Then, all through the galleries, he had the art of hiding the departments in which business was slack — the shawl department in summer and the cotton materials in winter, for example; he would 
surround them with active departments, drowning them with blaring noise. It was he alone who had thought of putting the carpet and furniture departments on the second floor, for in those departments 
customers were rarer, and their presence on the ground floor would have created cold, empty gaps. If he could have found a way of making the street run right through his shop, he would have done 
so. 

Just now Mouret was undergoing one of his fits of inspiration. On Saturday evening, as he was casting a last glance over the preparations for Monday's big sale that they had been working on for a 
month, he had suddenly realised that the way he had arranged the departments was stupid. It was, however, an absolutely logical arrangement — materials on one side, manufactured goods on the 
other, an intelligent system which should enable the customers to find their own way about. He had dreamed of this system while he was still working in the muddle of Madam Hédouin’s little shop; and 
now, on the day when he was putting it into effect, he felt his faith in it shaken. Suddenly he had shouted that he wanted it all changed. This meant moving half the shop, and they had forty-eight hours 
to do it in. The staff, bewildered and working at full stretch, had had to spend two nights and the whole of Sunday in the midst of an appalling mess. Even on Monday morning, an hour before the 
opening, the goods were not yet in place. The governor was surely losing his mind; no one could understand it, and there was general consternation. 

‘Come on! Let's hurry!’ Mouret shouted, with the calm assurance born of his genius. ‘Here are some more suits | want taken upstairs ... And are the Japanese things installed on the central landing? 
... One last effort, lads, and you'll see what a sale we're going to have!’ 

Bourdoncle, too, had been there since dawn. He understood no better than the others, and was watching the governor most anxiously. He hadn't dared to question him, knowing how he responded in 
such moments of crisis. All the same, he decided to risk it, and asked gently: 

‘Was it really necessary to turn everything upside-down like that, on the eve of our exhibition?’ 

At first Mouret shrugged his shoulders without replying. Then, since Bourdoncle insisted, he burst out: 

‘So that the customers should all huddle together in the same corner, perhaps? An excellent geometrical idea | had when | thought of that! I'd never have forgiven myself ... Can’t you see that I'd have 
localized the crowd? A woman would have come in, gone straight to where she wanted, passed from the petticoat department to the dress department, from the dresses to the coats, and then left, 
without even having got a bit lost! Not one of them would really have seen our shop!’ 

‘But,’ Bourdoncle pointed out, ‘now that you’ve mixed everything up and thrown everything all over the place, the staff will wear their legs out taking customers from department to department.’ 

Mouret made a gesture of supreme contempt. 

‘| don’t care a damn! They're young; it'll make them grow. So much the better if they walk about! They'll look more numerous, they'll swell the crowd. As long as there’s a crush, all will be well!’ 

He was laughing, and deigned to explain his idea, lowering his voice: 

‘Listen, Bourdoncle, this is what will happen ... First, this continual circulation of customers scatters them all over the place, multiplies them, and makes them lose their heads; secondly, as they have 
to be conducted from one end of the shop to the other — for example, if they want a lining after having bought a dress — these journeys in every direction triple, as they see it, the size of the shop; thirdly, 
they're forced to go through departments where they'd never have set foot, temptations present themselves as they pass, and they succumb; fourthly...’ 

Bourdoncle was now laughing with him. At this Mouret, delighted, stopped in order to shout to the porters: 

‘That's very good, lads! A quick sweep, and it'll look splendid!’ 

But, turning round, he caught sight of Denise. He and Bourdoncle were opposite the ladieswear department that he had just split in two by having the dresses and costumes taken up to the second 
floor, at the other end of the shop. Denise, the first to come down, was wide-eyed with astonishment at the new arrangements. 

‘What's this,’ she murmured; ‘are we moving?’ 

This surprise seemed to amuse Mouret, who adored these theatrical effects. Denise had been back at the Paradise since the beginning of February, and she had been agreeably surprised to find the 
staff polite, almost respectful. Madam Aurélie especially was very kind; Marguerite and Clara seemed resigned; even old Jouve was obsequious in a rather embarrassed way, as if he wanted to wipe 
out the unpleasant memory of the past. It sufficed that Mouret had said a few words; everyone was whispering, watching her as they did so. In the midst of this universal friendliness, the only things 
which hurt her were Deloche’s curious sadness, and Pauline’s inexplicable smiles. 

Meanwhile, Mouret was still looking at her with delight: 

‘What is it you're looking for, Miss Baudu?’ he asked at last. 

Denise had not noticed him. She blushed slightly. Since her return he had taken an interest in her, and this touched her very much. Without her knowing why, Pauline had given her a full account of 
the governor's affair with Clara: where he saw her, what he paid her; and she often returned to the subject, even adding that he had another mistress, that Madam Desforges who was well known to 
everyone in the shop. These stories upset Denise, and in his presence she was again filled with all the fears she had had in the past, an uneasiness in which her gratitude struggled against her anger. 
‘It’s all this moving around,’ she murmured. 

Then Mouret came closer and said in a lower voice: 

‘This evening, after the sale, will you come and see me in my office? | want to speak to you.’ 

Quite agitated, she nodded without saying a word, and went into the department where the other salesgirls were arriving. But Bourdoncle had overheard Mouret, and was watching him with a smile. 
He even ventured to say, when they were alone: 

‘That girl again! Be careful, it'll end up by getting serious!’ 

Mouret sharply defended himself, hiding his emotion beneath an air of casual superiority. 

‘Don't worry, it’s just fun! The woman who can catch me isn’t yet born, my dear chap!’ 

As the shop was opening at last, he rushed off to give a final glance at the various departments. Bourdoncle shook his head. That girl Denise, so simple and gentle, was beginning to worry him. He had 
defeated her once already by brutally dismissing her. But here she was again, and he was treating her now as a serious enemy, saying nothing but once more biding his time. 

He caught up with Mouret, who was downstairs in the Saint-Augustin Hall opposite the entrance, shouting: 

‘Didn't you hear what | said? | said that the blue parasols were to be put round the edge ... | want all that redone, and be quick about it!’ 

He was deaf to all arguments, and a team of porters had to rearrange the display of parasols. Seeing the customers arriving, he even had the doors closed for a moment, declaring that he would rather 
not open at all than leave the blue parasols in the centre. It ruined his composition. Those with a reputation as window-dressers, Hutin, Mignot, and several others, came to have a look, craning their 
necks; but they pretended not to understand what he was trying to do, for they belonged to a different school. 

Finally the doors were opened again, and the crowd streamed in. From the beginning, even before the shop was full, there was such a crush in the entrance hall that the police had to be called in to 
keep people moving along on the pavement. Mouret’s calculations had been right: all the housewives, a serried band of shopkeepers’ and workers’s wives, were assaulting the bargains and remnants 
that were displayed right into the street. Outstretched hands were continually feeling the materials hanging at the entrance, a calico at thirty-five centimes, a wool and cotton grey material at forty-five 
centimes, and above all an Orleans cloth at thirty-eight centimes which was playing havoc with the poorer purses. There was much elbowing, a feverish scrimmage round the racks and baskets in 
which piles of goods at reduced prices — lace at ten centimes, ribbons at twenty-five centimes, garters at fifteen, gloves, petticoats, ties, cotton socks and stockings — were collapsing and disappearing, 
as if devoured by the voracious crowd. In spite of the cold weather, the assistants who were selling to the crowd on the pavement could not serve fast enough. A fat woman screamed. Two little girls 
nearly suffocated. 

The crush increased as the morning wore on. Towards one o’clock queues were being formed, and the street was barricaded as if there were a riot. Just at that moment, as Madam de Boves and her 
daughter Blanche were standing hesitantly on the opposite pavement, they were approached by Madam Marty, who was likewise accompanied by her daughter Valentine. 

‘What a crowd, eh?’ said Madam de Boves. ‘They're killing each other inside. | shouldn’t have come; | was in bed but | got up for a breath of fresh air.’ 

‘It's the same with me’, the other declared, ‘I promised my husband to go and see his sister in Montmartre. Then, as | was passing, | remembered | needed a piece of braid; | might as well buy it here 
as anywhere else, don’t you think? Oh! | shan’t spend a penny! | don’t need anything, anyway.’ 

However, they had not taken their eyes off the door, caught up and carried away by the strength of the crowd. 

‘No, no, I’m not going in, I’m frightened,’ murmured Madam de Boves. ‘Let's go, Blanche, or we'll be crushed to death.’ 

But her voice was faltering, and she was gradually giving way to the desire to follow everyone else inside; her fear was melting away in the irresistible lure of the crush. Madam Marty had also given 
way. She was repeating: 

‘Hold my dress, Valentine ... My goodness! I’ve never seen anything like this. You're just carried along. What's it going to be like inside!’ 


Caught in the current, the ladies were no longer able to turn back. As rivers draw together the stray waters of a valley, so it seemed that the stream of customers, flowing through the entrance hall, was 
drinking in the passers-by from the street, sucking in the population from the four corners of Paris. They were advancing very slowly, jammed so tightly that they could hardly breathe, held upright by 
shoulders and stomachs, whose flabby warmth they could feel; and their satisfied desire revelled in this painful approach that inflamed their curiosity even more. There was a pell-mell of ladies dressed 
in silk, tradesmen’s wives in shabby dresses, hatless girls, all of them excited and carried away by the same passion. A few men, swamped by all these ample bosoms, were casting anxious glances 
around them. A nurse, in the thick of the crowd, was holding her baby high in the air, and it was laughing with delight. Only one of them, a skinny woman, lost her temper, shouting out abuse, and 
accusing a woman next to her of digging her elbows into her. 

‘| think | might lose my petticoat in this crowd,’ Madam de Boves was repeating. 

Silent, her face still fresh from the air outside, Madam Marty was craning her neck above the heads to see, before the others, the depths of the shop stretching into the distance. The pupils of her grey 
eyes were as small as those of a cat coming in out of the daylight; and she had the fresh complexion and clear gaze of someone who had just woken up. 

‘Ah! At last!’ she said, letting out a sigh. 

The ladies had just extricated themselves. They were in the Saint-Augustin Hall, and were most surprised to find it almost empty. But a feeling of well-being was stealing over them; they felt they were 
entering spring after leaving the winter of the street. Whereas outside the icy wind of sleet storms was blowing, in the galleries of the Paradise the warm summer months had already arrived, with the 
light materials, the flowery brilliance of soft shades, and the rustic gaiety of summer dresses and parasols. 

‘Just look!’ cried Madam de Boves, brought to a standstill and gazing upwards. 

It was the display of parasols. Wide open and rounded like shields, they covered the hall from the glazed ceiling to the varnished oak mouldings. They formed festoons round the arcades of the upper 
storeys; they hung down in garlands along the pillars; they ran in close lines along the balustrades of the galleries, and even on the banisters of the staircases; symmetrically arranged everywhere, 
speckling the walls with red, green, and yellow, they seemed like great Venetian lanterns, lit for some colossal entertainment. In the corners there were complicated patterns, stars made of parasols at 
ninety-five centimes, and their light shades — pale blue, creamy white, soft pink - were burning with the gentleness of a night-light; while above, huge Japanese sunshades covered with golden cranes 
flying across a purple sky were blazing with glints of fire. 

Madam Marty tried to think of a phrase to express her delight, and could only exclaim: 

‘It's enchanting!’ 

Then, trying to find her way, she said: 

‘Now, let’s see, the braid is in the haberdashery ... I'll just buy my braid, and then I'll be off.’ 

‘I'll come with you,’ said Madam de Boves. ‘We'll just walk through the shop, and nothing more, won't we, Blanche?’ 

But the ladies had hardly stepped away from the door before they were lost. They turned to the left; and, as the haberdashery had been moved, they found themselves surrounded by ruches, then by 
head-dresses. It was very warm under the covered galleries; the heat was that of a hothouse, moist and close, laden with the insipid smell of the materials; it muffled the trampling feet of the crowd. 
Then they went back to the entrance, where a stream of people on their way out was beginning to form, an interminable procession of women and children, above whom there floated a cloud of red 
balloons. Forty thousand balloons had been prepared; there were boys specially detailed to distribute them. To see the customers who were leaving, one would have thought that in the air above them 
there was a flight of enormous soap bubbles, on the end of invisible strings, reflecting the fire of the sunshades. The whole shop was lit up by them. 

‘What a crowd,’ declared Madam de Boves. ‘You don’t know where you are any more.’ 

However, the ladies could not stay in the eddy by the doorway, right in the crush of the entrance and exit. Fortunately, Jouve came to their assistance. He was standing in the entrance hall, solemn- 
looking and attentive, staring at every woman who passed. Specially charged with responsibility for internal security, he was on the look-out for thieves, and in particular would follow pregnant women, 
when the feverish look in their eyes made him suspicious. 

‘The haberdashery, ladies?’ he said obligingly. ‘Turn to the left, look, over there, behind the hosiery.’ 

Madam de Boves thanked him. But Madam Marty, on turning round, had found that her daughter Valentine was no longer with her. She was beginning to be alarmed when she caught sight of her, 
already in the distance at the end of the Saint-Augustin Hall, deeply absorbed in front of an auction table, on which there were piles of women’s scarves at ninety-five centimes. Mouret employed the 
auctioneering method of selling goods, by which customers were caught and robbed of their money as they passed; for he used any kind of advertisement, laughing at the discretion of some of his 
colleagues, who thought that the goods should speak for themselves. Special salesmen, idle Parisians with the gift of the gab, got rid of considerable quantities of small, trashy articles in this way. 
‘Oh! Mamma!’ murmured Valentine. ‘Just look at these scarves. They've got an embroidered bird on the corner.’ 

The salesman was going through his patter, swearing that the scarf was all silk, that the manufacturer had gone bankrupt, and that they would never come across such a bargain again. 

‘Ninety-five centimes, can it be true?’ said Madam Marty, captivated like her daughter. ‘Well, | could take two of them, that won't ruin us!’ 

Madam de Boves remained disdainful. She detested this type of selling; a salesman who called out to her put her to flight. Madam Marty was surprised; she did not understand this nervous horror of 
the salesman’s patter, for her temperament was quite different; she was one of those women who are happy to be taken by force, to bathe in the caress of a public proposition, and have the pleasure 
of feeling everything with their hands, wasting their time in useless words. 

‘Now,’ she resumed, ‘let's hurry and get my braid ... | don’t even want to see anything else.’ 

However, as she was going through the silk scarves and glove departments, her will weakened once more. There, in the diffused light, stood a bright, gaily coloured display which made a delightful 
effect. The counters, symmetrically arranged, looked like flower-beds, transforming the hall into a formal garden, smiling with a range of soft flower tones. Spread out on the wooden counter, falling 
from overflowing shelves, and in boxes which had been torn open, a harvest of silk scarves displayed the brilliant red of geraniums, the milky white of petunias, the golden yellow of chrysanthemums, 
the sky blue of verbena; and higher up, entwined on brass stems, there was another mass of blossom - fichus strewn about, ribbons unrolled, a dazzling strand extending and twisting up round the 
pillars, and multiplying in the mirrors. But what most attracted the crowd was a Swiss chalet in the glove department, made entirely of gloves: it was Mignot’s masterpiece, and had taken two days to 
arrange. First of all, black gloves formed the ground floor; then came straw-coloured, greyish-green, and burgundy gloves, forming part of the decoration, bordering the windows, sketching in the 
balconies, replacing tiles. 

‘What does madam require?’ asked Mignot, seeing Madam Marty rooted in front of the chalet. ‘Here are some suede gloves at one franc seventy-five, the finest quality...’ 

He was an extremely persistent salesman, calling out to passing customers from the far end of his counter, pestering them with his politeness. As she shook her head in refusal, he went on: 

‘Tyrolean gloves at one franc twenty-five ... Children’s gloves from Turin, embroidered gloves in all colours...’ 

‘No, thank you, | don’t want anything,’ Madam Marty declared. 

But, feeling that her voice was softening, he attacked her even more vigorously by holding the embroidered gloves in front of her; she was helpless to resist, and bought a pair. Then, as Madam de 
Boves was watching her with a smile, she blushed. 

‘Lam a child, aren’t |? If | don’t hurry up and get my braid and leave, I’m lost!’ 

Unfortunately, there was such a crush in the haberdashery department that she could not get served. They had both been waiting for ten minutes and were beginning to get annoyed, when an encounter 
with Madam Bourdelais and her three children took up their attention. Madam Bourdelais explained, with the calm manner of a pretty but practical woman, that she had wanted to show the shop to the 
children. Madeleine was ten, Edmond eight, and Lucien four. They were laughing with delight; it was a cheap outing they had been promised for a long time. 

‘I'm going to buy a red parasol, they're such fun,’ said Madam Marty suddenly, stamping with impatience at waiting there doing nothing. 

She chose one at fourteen francs fifty. Madam Bourdelais, who watched the purchase with a look of disapproval, said to her in a friendly way: 

‘You shouldn't be in such a hurry. In a month’s time you could have got it for ten francs ... They won't catch me like that!’ 

And she explained the theory of good housekeeping she had developed. As the shops were lowering their prices, one only had to wait. She did not want to be exploited by them; it was she who took 
advantage of their real bargains. There was even a touch of malice in her battle with the shops; she boasted that she had never let them make a penny’s profit. 

‘Well,’ she ended by saying, ‘I’ve promised to show my little ones some pictures, upstairs in the lounge ... Come up with me, you've got plenty of time.’ 

At that the braid was forgotten; Madam Marty gave in at once, whereas Madam de Boves refused, preferring to walk round the ground floor first. In any case, the ladies hoped that they would meet 
again upstairs. Madam Bourdelais was looking for a staircase when she caught sight of one of the lifts; and she pushed the children into it, to make the outing complete. Madam Marty and Valentine 
also entered the narrow cage, in which people were squeezed tightly together; but the mirrors, the velvet seats, and the decorated brass door took up their attention to such an extent that they arrived 
on the first floor without even having felt the gentle gliding of the machine. In any case, another treat was awaiting them, as soon as they went into the lace gallery. As they passed the buffet, Madam 
Bourdelais did not neglect to gorge her little family on fruit cordial. The room was square, with a large marble counter; at either end silver-plated fountains flowed with a thin trickle of water; behind, on 
small shelves, rows of bottles were lined up. Three waiters were continually wiping and filling glasses. To control the thirsty customers it had been necessary to form a queue, as at theatre doors, by 
erecting a barrier covered with velvet. There was a tremendous crush. Some people, losing all shame before the free refreshments, were making themselves ill. 

‘Well! Where are they?’ exclaimed Madam Bourdelais when she had extricated herself from the crowd, after wiping the children’s faces with her handkerchief. 

Then she caught sight of Madam Marty and Valentine at the end of another gallery, a long way off. They were both still buying, drowned beneath an overflow of petticoats. It was hopeless; mother and 
daughter disappeared, swept away by a fever of spending. 

When she finally arrived in the reading- and writing-room, Madam Bourdelais installed Madeleine, Edmond, and Lucien at the large table; then she helped herself to some photograph albums from a 
bookcase and took them over to them. The dome of the long room was laden with gilding; at either end monumental fireplaces faced each other; mediocre pictures, very ornately framed, covered the 
walls; and, between the pillars, in front of each of the arched bays opening on to the shop, were tall green plants in majolica pots. A crowd of silent people surrounded the table that was littered with 
magazines and newspapers, and furnished with stationery and ink-pots. Ladies were removing their gloves, and writing letters on paper stamped with the name of the shop that they crossed out with 
a stroke of the pen. A few men, lolling back in the armchairs, were reading newspapers. But many people were simply doing nothing: husbands waiting for wives who were wandering freely through 
the departments, young ladies discreetly looking out for their lovers, elderly parents deposited there as if in a cloakroom, to be picked up again when it was time to leave. This crowd, comfortably seated, 
was resting, glancing through the open bays into the depths of the galleries and halls, from which the distant murmur could be heard above the scratching of pens and the rustling of newspapers. 
‘What! You're here!’ said Madam Bourdelais. ‘I didn’t recognize you.’ 

Near the children, a lady was half hidden behind the pages of a magazine. It was Madam Guibal. She seemed annoyed by the encounter. But she recovered immediately, and said that she had come 
upstairs to sit down for a while in order to escape the crush. And when Madam Bourdelais asked her if she had come to make some purchases, she replied in her languid way, hiding behind her eyelids 
the ruthless egoism of her gaze: 

‘Oh, no! On the contrary, I've come to return something. Yes, some door-curtains I’m not satisfied with ... but there are so many people that I’m waiting until | can get near the department.’ 

She carried on talking, saying how convenient the ‘return’ system was; previously, she never used to buy anything, whereas now she occasionally yielded to temptation. In fact, she returned four articles 
out of five, and was beginning to be known in all the departments for the strange dealings which were suspected to lie behind the constant dissatisfaction which made her bring articles back one by 
one, after having kept them for several days. While she was speaking, she did not take her eyes off the doors of the reading-room; and she seemed relieved when Madam Bourdelais rejoined her 
children so as to explain the photographs to them. Almost at the same moment Sir Boves and Paul de Vallagnosc came in. The Count, who was pretending to show the young man round the new parts 
of the shop, exchanged a quick glance with her; then she buried herself in her magazine again, as if she had not noticed him. 

‘Hello, Paul!’ exclaimed a voice from behind the gentlemen. 

It was Mouret, who was walking round in order to keep an eye on the various departments. They shook hands, and he asked at once: 

‘Has Madam de Boves done us the honour of coming?’ 

‘I'm afraid not,’ the Count replied, ‘and she’s terribly sorry. She’s not well ... But it's nothing serious.’ 

Suddenly he pretended to catch sight of Madam Guibal. He made his escape and went up to her, holding his hat in his hand; the other two were content to greet her from a distance. She, too, pretended 
to be surprised. Paul had given a smile; he understood, at last, and he told Mouret in a low voice how he had met the Count in the Rue Richelieu and how the latter, having tried to shake him off, had 
in the end dragged him off to the Paradise under the pretext that one simply had to see it. For a year the lady had been extracting from the Count all the money and pleasure she could, never writing 
to him but meeting him in public places, in churches, museums, or shops, to arrange further, private meetings. 


‘| think they meet in a different hotel room each time,’ the young man murmured. ‘Not long ago, when he was on a tour of inspection, he wrote to his wife every other day from Blois, Libourne, and 
Tarbes; and yet I’m positive | saw him going into a family boarding-house near the Batignolles ... Just look at him! Isn’t he handsome, standing there in front of her with all the decorum of a true official! 
That's the old France for you, my friend, the old France!’ 

‘What about your marriage?’ asked Mouret. 

Without taking his eyes off the Count, Paul replied that they were still waiting for his aunt to die. Then, with a triumphant air, he said: 

‘There, did you see? He bent down, and slipped her an address. There, she’s taking it, with her most virtuous expression: she’s a terrible woman, that dainty redhead is, with her unconcerned air ... 
Well, there are some fine goings-on in your shop!’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mouret smiling, ‘these ladies aren’t in my shop, they're at home here!’ 

He went on to joke about it. Love, like swallows, brought luck to houses. Of course he knew all about the tarts who had their beat along the counters, and the ladies who accidentally met a friend there; 
but if they did not buy anything, they at least swelled the numbers; they warmed up the shop. While he was talking, he led his old schoolfellow along and made him stand on the threshold of the room, 
facing the great central gallery, its successive halls stretching out below them. Behind them, the reading-room retained its atmosphere of meditation, disturbed only by the scratching of pens and the 
rustling of newspapers. An old gentleman had fallen asleep over the Moniteur. Sir Boves was studying the pictures, with the obvious intention of losing his future son-in-law in the crowd. And, alone in 
the midst of the calm, Madam Bourdelais was amusing her children in a loud voice, as if in conquered territory. 

‘You see, they're at home here,’ repeated Mouret with a grand gesture towards the crowds of women with which the departments were almost bursting. 

Just then Madam Desforges, who had nearly lost her coat in the crowd, at last came in and walked through the first hall. When she reached the main gallery, she looked up. It was like the concourse 
of a station, surrounded by the balustrades of the two upper storeys, intersected by hanging staircases, and with suspension bridges built across it. The iron staircases, with double spirals, opened out 
in bold curves, multiplying the landings; the iron bridges, thrown across the void, ran straight along, very high up; and beneath the pale light from the windows all this metal formed a delicate piece of 
architecture, a complicated lacework through which the daylight passed, the modern realisation of a dream-palace, of a Babel-like accumulation of storeys in which halls opened out, offering glimpses 
of other storeys and other halls without end. In fact, iron was dominant everywhere; the young architect had had the honesty and courage not to disguise it under a coating of whitewash imitating stone 
or wood. Down below, so as not to outshine the merchandise, the decoration was sober, with large sections in one colour, in a neutral tint; then, as the metal framework ascended, the capitals of the 
columns became richer, the rivets formed rosettes, the corbels and brackets were loaded with sculpture; finally, at the top, there was a brilliant burst of green and red paint, in the midst of a wealth of 
gold, cascades of gold, a whole crop of gold, right up to the windows, the panes of which were enamelled and inlaid in gold. Under the covered galleries, the exposed brickwork of the counter-arches 
was also enamelled in bright colours. Mosaics and ceramics formed part of the decorations, brightening up the friezes, lighting up with their fresh tones the austerity of the whole; while the staircases, 
their banisters covered with red velvet, were decorated with a strip of carved, polished iron that shone like a piece of steel armour. 

Although she had already visited the new building, Madam Desforges stopped, struck by the tempestuous life which, that day, was animating the immense nave. Downstairs, all round her, the eddy of 
the crowd continued endlessly, its dual stream of entry and exit making itself felt as far as the silk department; the crowd was still very mixed, though the afternoon was adding a greater number of 
ladies to the shopkeepers and housewives; there were many women in mourning, wearing long veils; and the inevitable contingent of wet-nurses, shielding their babies with their arms. This sea of 
multi-coloured hats, of bare heads, both fair and dark, was flowing from one end of the gallery to the other, looking blurred and faded against the stunning brilliance of the materials. Wherever she 
looked Madam Desforges could see nothing but large price tickets with huge figures on them, garish spots standing out against the bright prints, the glossy silks, and the sombre woollens. Heads were 
half cut off from sight by piles of ribbons; a wall of flannel stood out like a promontory; on all sides the mirrors made the departments recede further into the distance, reflecting the displays together 
with patches of the public — faces in reverse, bits of shoulders and arms — while to the left and right sides galleries opened up further vistas, the snowy drifts of household linen, the dappled depths of 
the hosiery — lost in the distance, illuminated by a ray of light from some bay window, and where the crowd had become nothing but specks of human dust. Then, when Madam Desforges looked up, 
she saw, along the staircases, on the suspension bridges, round the balustrades of each storey, an unbroken, murmuring stream of people ascending, a whole multitude of people in the air, travelling 
through the fretwork of the enormous metal frame, silhouetted in black against the diffused light of the enamelled windows. Great gilded chandeliers hung from the ceiling; an awning of rugs, embroidered 
silks, and materials worked with gold was hanging down, draping the balustrades with brilliant banners; from one end to the other there were flights of lace, quivering muslin, triumphal wreaths of silk, 
apotheoses of half-dressed dummies; and above all this confusion, at the very top, the bedding department, as if suspended in the air, displayed little iron bedsteads with their mattresses, hung with 
white curtains, like a dormitory of schoolgirls sleeping in the midst of the trampling customers, who became rarer as the departments rose higher. 

‘Does madam require some cheap garters?’ said a salesman to Madam Desforges, seeing her standing there. ‘All silk, one franc forty-five.’ 

She did not deign to reply. Around her the salesmen were yelping, becoming more and more animated. She wanted, however, to know where she was. Albert Lhomme’s cash-desk was on her left; he 
knew her by sight and, completely unhurried in the midst of the stream of invoices with which he was besieged, he took the liberty of giving her a pleasant smile; behind him, Joseph was struggling with 
the string-box, unable to parcel up the articles fast enough. Then she realised where she was; the silk department must be ahead of her. But it took her ten minutes to get there, for the crowd was 
growing all the time. Above her the red balloons at the end of their invisible strings had become even more numerous; they were piling up into crimson clouds, moving gently towards the doors, 
continuing to pour out into Paris; and when they were held by very small children with the string wound tightly round their little hands, she had to bend her head down beneath the flight of balloons. 
‘What! It’s very bold of you to come here, madam,’ exclaimed Bouthemont gaily, as soon as he caught sight of Madam Desforges. 

The manager of the silk department, who had been taken to her house by Mouret himself, now called on her occasionally for tea. She thought him common but very pleasant, with a fine full-blooded 
temperament which she found surprising and amusing. What is more, two days earlier he had told her straight out about Mouret's affair with Clara, without thinking, with the stupidity of a crude lad who 
loves a good laugh; and, stung with jealousy, hiding her wounded feelings under an air of disdain, she had come to seek out this girl, for he had simply said it was a young lady from the ladieswear 
department, refusing to name her. 

‘Can we help you in any way?’ he resumed. 

‘Of course, otherwise | wouldn’t have come ... Do you have any silk for a matinée jacket?’ 

She hoped to extract the name of the girl from him, for she had been seized with an urge to see her. He immediately summoned Favier; and he started to chat with her again while waiting for the 
salesman, who was just finishing serving a customer, the ‘pretty lady’ as it happened, that beautiful blonde woman whom the whole department occasionally talked about, without knowing anything 
about her life or even her name. This time the pretty lady was in deep mourning. Ah, whom had she lost, her husband or her father? Certainly not her father, or she would have looked sadder. So she 
was not a tart then, she had a real husband. Unless, of course, she was in mourning for her mother? For a few minutes, despite the pressure of work, the department exchanged these various 
conjectures. 

‘Hurry up! It’s intolerable!’ shouted Hutin to Favier, who was coming back from escorting his customer to the cash-desk. ‘When that lady’s here you take ages ... As if she cared for you!” 

‘| bet she couldn't care as little for me as | care for her,’ replied the irritated salesman. 

But Hutin threatened to report him to the management if he did not show more respect for the customers. He had become insufferable, peevishly severe, ever since the department had banded together 
to get him Robineau’s place. In fact, he was so unbearable, after all the promises of good comradeship with which he had previously curried favour with his colleagues, that they now secretly supported 
Favier against him. 

‘Now then, don’t answer back,’ Hutin went on severely. ‘Sir Bouthemont’s asking for some foulard, the palest designs.’ 

In the middle of the department an exhibition of summer silks was illuminating the hall with the brilliancy of dawn, like the rising of a star amidst the most delicate shades of daylight - pale pink, soft 
yellow, clear blue, a shimmering scarf of all the colours of the rainbow. There were foulards as fine as a cloud, surahs lighter than the down blown from trees, satiny Peking fabrics as soft as the skin 
of a Chinese virgin. And there were also pongees from Japan, tussores and corahs from India, not to mention light French silks — fine stripes, tiny checks, floral patterns, every design imaginable — 
which conjured up visions of ladies in furbelows walking on May mornings beneath great trees in a park. 

‘ll take this one, the Louis XIV design with the bouquets of roses,’ said Madam Desforges at last. 

While Favier was measuring it, she made a last attempt to get some information out of Bouthemont, who had remained near her. 

‘I'm going up to the ladieswear department to look at the travel coats ... Is she fair, the girl you were telling me about?’ 

The section-manager, who was becoming alarmed by her insistence, merely smiled. But, just at that moment, Denise happened to pass by. She had just handed over to Liénard, in the merinos, Madam 
Boutarel, the provincial lady who came to Paris twice a year to throw away at the Paradise the money she scraped together out of her housekeeping. And as Favier had already taken Madam Desforges’s 
foulard, Hutin, thinking to annoy him, stopped the girl as she went by. 

‘There’s no need, this young lady will be very pleased to accompany madam.’ 

Denise, confused, naturally consented to take charge of the parcel and the invoice. She could not meet this young man face to face without feeling ashamed, as if he reminded her of some past 
indiscretion. Yet the sin had only been in her dreams. 

‘Tell me,’ Madam Desforges asked Bouthemont in a very low voice, ‘isn’t this the girl who was so clumsy? He’s taken her back then? So she must be the heroine of the adventure!’ 

‘Perhaps,’ replied the section-manager, still smiling and determined not to tell the truth. 

Then, preceded by Denise, Madam Desforges slowly ascended the staircase. She had to stop every two or three seconds to avoid being carried away by the stream of people coming down. In the 
living vibration of the whole shop, the iron supports were perceptibly moving underfoot, as if trembling at the breath of the crowd. On each step, fixed to the floor, was a dummy displaying a motionless 
garment, a suit, or an overcoat, or a dressing-gown; they looked like a double row of soldiers lined up for some triumphal procession, and each one had a little wooden handle, like the handle of a 
dagger, stuck in the red flannel that seemed to be bleeding where the neck had been severed. 

Madam Desforges was at last reaching the first floor when a particularly violent surge of the crowd forced her to stop for a moment. The ground-floor departments, and the scattered crowd of customers 
she had just gone through, were now spread out below her. A fresh spectacle greeted her, an ocean of heads foreshortened, hiding the bodices beneath them, swarming with ant-like activity. The white 
price tickets had become nothing but thin lines, the piles of ribbon were crushed, the headland of flannel was a narrow wall cutting across the gallery; whilst the carpets and embroidered silks which 
decked the balustrades hung at her feet like processional banners attached to the rood-screen of a church. In the distance she could pick out the corners of the side-galleries, just as, from the eaves 
of a steeple, one can pick out the comers of neighbouring streets from the black spots of passers-by as they move about. But what surprised her most, exhausted as she was and her eyes blinded by 
the brilliant mixture of colours, was when she closed her eyelids: she found herself even more conscious of the crowd because of the muffled sound of a rising tide it was making, and the human warmth 
it gave off. A fine dust was rising from the floor, laden with the odour of Woman, the odour of her underlinen and the nape of her neck, of her skirts and her hair, a penetrating, all-pervading odour which 
seemed to be the incense of this temple dedicated to the worship of her body. 

Mouret, still standing outside the reading-room with Vallagnosc, was breathing in this odour, intoxicating himself with it, repeating: 

‘They're at home. | know some women who pass the whole day here, eating cakes and writing their letters. It only remains for me to put them to bed.’ 

This joke made Paul smile; in the boredom born of his pessimism, he still considered the crowd utterly stupid to get so excited about a few new clothes. Every time he came to see his old school-friend 
he would go away almost annoyed, to see him so full of life in the midst of his following of coquettes. Wouldn't one of them, empty-headed and empty-hearted as they were, teach him the stupidity and 
uselessness of existence? On that particular day, Octave seemed to be losing his splendid poise; he who usually breathed fire into his customers with the calm grace of someone operating a machine, 
seemed to have been swept up in the wave of passion which was gradually consuming the shop. Since he had seen Denise and Madam Desforges coming up the main staircase, he had been talking 
more loudly, gesticulating in spite of himself; and, though he pretended not to turn his head round towards them, he was nevertheless becoming more and more animated as he felt them approaching. 
He was getting red in the face; his eyes had something of the bewildered rapture which flickered in the end in the eyes of the customers. 

‘You must be robbed of huge amounts,’ murmured Vallagnosc, who thought the crowd had a criminal look about it. 

Mouret threw his arms out. ‘My dear chap, you can’t imagine how much.’ 

And excitedly, delighted to have something to talk about, he gave him all sorts of details and related various cases, dividing the thieves into categories. First, there were the professional thieves; these 
women did the least harm, for the police knew almost all of them. Then came the kleptomaniacs, who stole from a perverse desire, a new kind of neurosis which had been scientifically classified by a 
mental specialist who saw it as a symptom of the acute temptation exercised by the big shops. Finally, there were pregnant women, who specialized in stealing particular items: thus, for example, the 
police superintendent had discovered in the home of one of them two hundred and forty-eight pairs of pink gloves, stolen from every shop in Paris. 

‘So that’s why the women here have such an odd look in their eye!’ Vallagnosc murmured. ‘I’ve been watching them, with their greedy, guilty looks, like mad creatures ... A fine school for honesty!’ 


‘| know!’ Mouret replied. ‘Although we make them at home here, we can’t let them take away the merchandise under their coats ... And very respectable people, too. Last week we had a chemists 
sister and a judge’s wife. We're trying to hush it up.’ 

He broke off in order to point out Jouve, who at that precise moment was shadowing a pregnant woman downstairs in the ribbon department. This woman, whose enormous belly was suffering a great 
deal from the pushing of the crowd, was accompanied by a woman friend whose business it was, no doubt, to defend her against the rougher knocks; each time she stopped in a department Jouve did 
not take his eyes off her, while her friend near her rummaged at leisure in the depths of the display boxes. 

‘Oh! He'll nab her,’ Mouret went on. ‘He knows all their tricks.’ 

But his voice trembled; his laugh was forced. Denise and Henriette, for whom he had been on the look-out all the time, were at last passing behind him, having had great difficulty in freeing themselves 
from the crowd. He turned round, and greeted his customer with the discreet greeting of a friend who does not want to compromise a woman by stopping her in the middle of a crowd of people. But 
she, on the alert, noticed immediately the glance with which he had first enveloped Denise. This girl must definitely be the rival whom she'd had the curiosity to come and see. 

In the ladieswear department the salesgirls were losing their heads. Two girls were ill, and Madam Frédéric, the assistant buyer, had calmly given notice the day before, had gone to the pay-desk to 
have her account made up, and had dropped the Paradise from one minute to the next, just as the Paradise itself regularly dropped its employees. Since the morning, in the feverish activity of the sale, 
they had talked of nothing but this incident. Clara, kept on in the department because of Mouret’s whim, thought it was wonderful; Marguerite was describing Bourdoncle’s exasperation; while Madam 
Aurélie, who was very annoyed by it, declared that Madam Frédéric might at least have warned her, for no one could have imagined such deceit. Although Madam Frédéric had never confided in 
anyone, she was nevertheless suspected of having left the drapery business to marry the owner of some public baths not far from the Halles. 

‘Madam requires a travel coat?’ Denise asked Madam Desforges, after offering her a chair. 

‘Yes,’ the latter replied curtly, determined to be rude. 

The department's new decorations were of an austere richness: tall cupboards of carved oak, mirrors filling the whole width of the wall-panels, a red carpet which deadened the continual footsteps of 
customers. While Denise was fetching the travel coats Madam Desforges, looking round her, caught sight of herself in a mirror; and she sat there contemplating herself. Was she growing old then, if 
he was unfaithful to her with the first girl who passed by? The mirror reflected the whole department, with its endless commotion; but she saw nothing but her own pale face, she did not hear Clara 
behind her telling Marguerite about one of Madam Frédeéric’s little mystifications, how she used to take a roundabout way, morning and evening, going through the Passage Choiseul, to create the 
impression that she lived, perhaps, on the Left Bank. 

‘Here are our latest models,’ said Denise. ‘We have them in several colours.’ 

She laid out four or five coats. Madam Desforges looked at them with an air of disdain; and, as each one was shown her, she became more difficult. Why all those gathers that made the garment look 
skimpy? And this one, with square shoulders, looked as if it was cut out with an axe! It’s all very well to travel but one didn’t want to look like a sentry-box. 

‘Show me something else, young lady.’ 

Denise unfolded the garments and folded them up again without allowing herself to show the slightest sign of irritation. And it was precisely her serene patience which made Madam Desforges more 
and more exasperated. She kept glancing at the mirror opposite her. Now that she could see herself in it next to Denise, she began to make comparisons. Was it possible for anyone to prefer this 
insignificant creature to her? She remembered now, this was the creature she had seen before, when she had first started work, and had seemed so hopeless and awkward, like a peasant girl who had 
just arrived from her village. Of course, nowadays, she did hold herself better, looking prim and proper in her silk dress. But how insignificant she was, how commonplace! 

‘I'll fetch some other model to show madam,’ Denise said calmly. 

When she came back the scene started all over again. This time it was the materials which were too heavy, and were no good at all. Madam Desforges kept turning round and raising her voice, trying 
to attract Madam Aurélie’s attention in the hope that she would get the girl into trouble. But Denise, since her return, had little by little conquered the department; she felt at home there now, and the 
buyer even acknowledged that she had qualities rare in a salesgirl — stubborn gentleness and smiling conviction. And so Madam Aurélie gave a slight shrug of her shoulders, taking care not to interfere. 
‘If madam would be kind enough to point out the type of thing she requires...’ Denise asked once more with her polite insistence that nothing could discourage. 

‘But you haven't got a thing!’ cried Madam Desforges. 

She broke off, surprised to feel a hand on her shoulder. It was Madam Marty, who was being propelled through the shop by her attack of spending. Since buying the scarves, the embroidered gloves, 
and the red parasol, her purchases had swollen to such an extent that the last salesman had just decided to put her parcels down on a chair, for they were breaking his arms; and he walked in front of 
her, pulling behind him the chair, on which petticoats, table-napkins, curtains, a lamp and three door-mats were piled up. 

‘Hello there!’ she said, ‘are you buying a travel coat?’ 

‘Oh! Good heavens, no,’ replied Madam Desforges. ‘They're awful!’ 

But Madam Marty had just noticed a striped coat which she rather liked. Her daughter Valentine was already examining it. So Denise, in order to get rid of the article that was a model from the preceding 
year, called Marguerite; she, after a glance from her companion, described it as an exceptional bargain. When she had sworn that it had twice been reduced in price, that from a hundred and fifty francs 
ithad been reduced to a hundred and thirty, and that it was now priced at a hundred and ten, Madam Marty was powerless to resist the temptation of such cheapness. She bought it, and the salesman 
who was accompanying her abandoned the chair and the whole bundle of invoices that were still attached to the goods. 

Meanwhile, behind the ladies’ backs, in the midst of the jostlings of the sales, the gossip of the department about Madam Frédéric still went on. 

‘Really? Was she going with someone?’ asked a little salesgirl who was new to the department. 

‘The man from the baths, of course!’ replied Clara. ‘You've got to watch those widows who seem so quiet.’ 

Then, while Marguerite was making out the bill for the coat, Madam Marty looked round; and, indicating Clara with a slight flutter of her eyelids, she said in a very low voice to Madam Desforges: 

‘You know, she’s Sir Mouret’s whim of the moment.’ 

The other, surprised, looked at Clara, then her eyes travelled back to Denise as she replied: 

‘Oh no, it isn’t the tall girl, it’s the little one!’ 

And, as Madam Marty did not dare to insist, Madam Desforges added in a louder voice, full of a lady's contempt for chambermaids: 

‘The small girl and the tall one as well, perhaps, all those who are willing!’ 

Denise had heard them. She looked up with her large, innocent eyes at the lady who was thus wounding her, and whom she did not know. No doubt it was the lady they had told her about, the friend 
whom her employer used to visit outside. In the look they exchanged Denise had such sad dignity, such candid innocence, that Henriette felt quite embarrassed. 

‘As you haven't got anything decent to show me,’ she said sharply, ‘would you please conduct me to the dresses and suits.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Madam Marty, ‘I'll come with you ... | wanted to look at a suit for Valentine.’ 

Marguerite took the chair by its back and dragged it along by its back legs that were gradually getting worn out by its being carted about in this way. Denise had only to carry the few metres of foulard 
which Madam Desforges had bought. It was quite a journey, now that the suits and dresses were on the second floor, at the other end of the shop. 

So the great trek through the crowded galleries began. Marguerite walked at the head of the procession, pulling the chair along like a little cart, slowly opening up a path for herself. As soon as she 
reached the lingerie department, Madam Desforges began to complain: they were ridiculous, these bazaars where you had to walk two miles to lay your hand on the slightest thing! Madam Marty, too, 
was saying that she was about to drop; and yet she was deriving great enjoyment from her tiredness, the slow exhaustion of her energies, in the midst of the inexhaustible display of merchandise. 
Mouret'’s genius held her completely in its grip. As she passed through each department she could not help stopping. She made a first halt at the trousseaux, tempted by some chemises which Pauline 
sold to her, whereupon Marguerite got rid of the chair that Pauline had to take over. Madam Desforges could have carried on walking, and thus liberated Denise more quickly; but she seemed happy 
to feel the girl standing behind her, motionless and patient, while she too lingered, giving her friend advice. In the baby-linen department the ladies went into ecstasies, without buying anything. Then 
Madam Marty’s weakness came over her again; she succumbed successively to a black satin corset, some fur cuffs which had been marked down because of the season, and some Russian lace 
which was often used at that time for trimming table-linen. All this was piling up on the chair; the parcels were mounting, making the wood creak; and the salesmen who succeeded each other harnessed 
themselves to it with increasing difficulty as the load became heavier. 

‘This way, madam,’ Denise said without complaint after each halt. 

‘But it's absurd!’ exclaimed Madam Desforges. ‘We'll never get there. Why didn’t they put the dresses and suits near the ladieswear department? What a mess!’ 

Madam Marty, whose eyes were dilating, intoxicated as she was by this parade of wondrous things dancing before her eyes, repeated under her breath: 

‘Oh, dear! What will my husband say? You're right, there’s no system in this shop. You lose your way, and do all sorts of silly things.’ 

On the great central landing the chair could hardly get through. Mouret had cluttered up the landing with a great display of fancy goods — cups with gilded zinc mounts, work-baskets, and trashy liqueur 
cabinets — because he felt that people were able to move about there too easily, that there was no crush there. He had also authorized one of his salesmen to display there, on a small table, Chinese 
and Japanese curiosities, a few trinkets at low prices that the customers were eagerly snatching up. It was an unexpected success, and he was already thinking of extending this type of trade. While 
two porters were carrying the chair up to the second floor, Madam Marty bought six ivory buttons, some silk mice, and an enamelled match-case. 

On the second floor the journey started again. Denise, who had been showing customers round in this way since the moming, was ready to drop with exhaustion; but she continued to be correct, 
amiable, and polite. She had to wait for the ladies once again at the furnishing fabrics, where a ravishing cretonne had caught Madam Marty's eye. Then, in the furniture department, it was a work-table 
that took her fancy. Her hands were trembling, and she laughingly begged Madam Desforges to prevent her from spending any more, when a meeting with Madam Guibal gave her an excuse. It was 
in the carpet department; Madam Guibal had at last come upstairs to return a whole purchase of oriental door-curtains which she had made five days earlier! She stood talking to the salesman, a 
brawny young fellow with arms like a wrestler, who, from morning till night, moved loads which were enough to kill an ox. Naturally, he was full of consternation at this ‘return’ that robbed him of his 
percentage. Therefore he was trying to make his customer feel embarrassed; he suspected some shady goings-on. No doubt she had given a ball, and the door-curtains had been taken from the 
Paradise, and now returned, to avoid hiring them from a carpet dealer; he knew that this sort of thing was sometimes done by the thrifty middle classes. Madam must have some reason for returning 
them; if it was the designs or the colours which did not suit madam, he would show her something else — there was an extremely wide choice. To all these insinuations Madam Guibal replied calmly, 
with regal assurance, that she did not like the door-curtains any more, without deigning to give an explanation. She refused to see any others, and he had to give in, for the salesmen had orders to take 
back goods, even when they noticed that they had been used. 

As the three ladies were walking off together, and Madam Marty, whose conscience was still troubling her, was again coming back to the work-table she did not need at all, Madam Guibal said to her 
in her calm voice: 

‘Well! You can return it ... Didn’t you just see? It’s so easy ... Anyhow, let them send it to your house. You can put it in your drawing-room, and look at it; then, when you're tired of it, bring it back.’ 
‘That's a good idea!’ exclaimed Madam Marty. ‘If my husband gets too angry, I'll return the whole lot.’ 

This was for her the supreme excuse; she no longer counted the cost but went on buying with the secret desire of keeping everything, for she was not the kind of woman who returns things. 

At last they arrived at the dresses and suits. But, as Denise was about to hand over to the salesgirls the foulard purchased by Madam Desforges, the latter seemed to change her mind, and declared 
that she would definitely take one of the travel coats, the light grey one; and Denise had to wait obligingly in order to take her back to the ladieswear department. She was quite aware that what lay 
behind the capricious behaviour of this imperious customer was a desire to treat her like a servant; but she had sworn to herself that she would stick to her job, and maintained her calm manner in spite 
of her pounding heart and her rebellious pride. Madam Desforges bought nothing in the dress and suit department. 

‘Oh, Mamma!’ said Valentine, ‘that little suit there, if it fits me...’ 

In a low voice Madam Guibal was explaining her tactics to Madam Marty. When she saw a dress she liked in a shop, she would have it sent to her; she would copy the pattem, and then return it. And 
Madam Marty bought the suit for her daughter, murmuring: 

‘That's a good idea! You're most practical, my dear!’ 

They had had to abandon the chair. It had simply been left in the furniture department, beside the work-table. The weight was becoming too much for it, and the back legs were threatening to break; 
and it was decided that all the purchases should be centralized at one cash-desk, and from there sent down to the dispatch service. 

Then the ladies, still accompanied by Denise, wandered around. They revisited all the departments. They seemed to take up all the space on the staircases and in the galleries. Every moment a fresh 
encounter held them up. Thus, they bumped into Madam Bourdelais and her three children again, near the reading-room. The children were loaded with parcels; Madeleine had a dress for herself, 
Edmond was carrying a collection of small shoes, while the youngest, Lucien, was wearing a new peaked cap. 


‘You too!’ said Madam Desforges laughingly to her old school-friend. 

‘Don't talk to me about it!’ exclaimed Madam Bourdelais. ‘I’m furious. They get at you through your children now! You know, it isn’t as if | spend a lot on myself! But how can | say “no” to these little ones 
who want everything? | came to show them round, and now I’m plundering the whole shop!’ 

Mouret, who was still there with Vallagnosc and Sir Boves, was listening to her with a smile. She caught sight of him and complained to him gaily but with a certain amount of real irritation, about the 
traps laid for mothers; the idea that she had just succumbed to the fevers aroused by advertising made her indignant; and he, still smiling, bowed, enjoying his triumph. Sir Boves had manoeuvred so 
as to get nearer to Madam Guibal, whom he finally followed, trying for a second time to lose Vallagnosc; but the latter, tired of the crowd, hastened to rejoin the Count. Once more Denise had stopped 
to wait for the ladies. She was standing with her back to them, and Mouret was pretending not to see her. From that moment on Madam Desforges, with the delicate flair of a jealous woman, no longer 
had any doubts. While he was complimenting her and walking a few steps at her side, like a gallant host, she was deep in thought, asking herself how she might convict him of his treachery. 
Meanwhile, Sir Boves and Vallagnosc, who were walking ahead with Madam Guibal, were arriving at the lace department. It was a luxurious room near the ladieswear department, lined with show- 
cases whose carved oak drawers had folding flaps. Spirals of white lace twined around the pillars that were covered with red velvet; from one end of the room to the other were threaded lengths of 
guipure lace; while on the counters there were avalanches of big cards round which were wound Valenciennes, Malines, and needle-point lace. At the far end of the room two ladies were sitting before 
a transparency of mauve silk on to which Deloche was throwing some Chantilly; and they looked on in silence, unable to make up their minds. 

‘| say!’ said Vallagnosc, in great surprise, ‘you said Madam de Boves wasn’t well ... But there she is, standing over there with Miss Blanche.’ 

The Count could not help giving a start, casting a sideways glance at Madam Guibal as he did so. 

‘Good heavens! So she is!’ he said. 

It was very warm. The customers, who were suffocating, were pale-faced and shiny-eyed. It seemed as if all the seductions of the shop had been leading up to this supreme temptation, that this was 
the hidden alcove where the customers were doomed to fall, the place of perdition where even the strongest succumbed. Hands were being plunged into the overflowing piles of lace, quivering with 
excitement from touching them. 

‘It looks as if these ladies are ruining you,’ resumed Vallagnosc, amused by the encounter. 

Sir de Boves made the gesture of a husband all the more sure of his wife’s common sense because he did not give her a penny. The Countess, having tramped through all the departments with her 
daughter without buying anything, had just ended up in the lace department in a rage of unsatisfied desire. Totally exhausted, she was leaning up against a counter. She was rummaging in the heap of 
lace; her hands were growing limp, and her shoulders appeared hot with fever. Then suddenly, as her daughter turned her head away and the salesman was walking off, she tried to slip a piece of 
Alengon under her coat. But she gave a start and dropped it, on hearing Vallagnosc’s voice saying gaily: 

‘We've caught you, madam’ 

For several seconds she remained speechless and extremely pale. Then she explained that, as she was feeling much better, she’d wanted to get a breath of air. When she at last noticed that her 
husband was with Madam Guibal, she completely recovered herself, and looked at them in such a dignified way that Madam Guibal felt obliged to say: 

‘| was with Madam Desforges; these gentlemen ran into us.’ 

Just then the other ladies arrived. Mouret had accompanied them, and he detained them a moment longer in order to point out Jouve, who was still shadowing the pregnant woman and her friend. It 
was very odd; one couldn't imagine the number of thieves that were arrested in the lace department. Madam de Boves, who was listening to him, could see herself — forty-five years old, well off, her 
husband in an important position - with a policeman on either side of her; and yet she felt no remorse, she was only thinking that she should have slipped the lace up her sleeve. In the mean time, 
Jouve had just made up his mind to apprehend the pregnant woman, having given up hope of catching her red-handed but suspecting her of having filled her pockets with such sleight of hand that it 
had escaped him. But when he had taken her aside and searched her, to his embarrassment he found nothing, not even a scarf or a button. The friend had disappeared. Suddenly he understood: the 
pregnant woman was a blind; it was the friend who did the stealing. 

The story amused the ladies. Mouret, a little annoyed, merely said: 

‘Old Jouve’s been had this time ... But he'll have his revenge.’ 

‘Oh!’ replied Vallagnosc, ‘I don’t think he’s up to it ... In any case, why do you display so much merchandise? It serves you right if you’re robbed. You shouldn't tempt poor defenceless women like that.’ 
This was the last word, and in the mounting fever of the shop it struck the jarring note of the day. The ladies were separating, going through the crowded departments for the last time. It was four o’clock, 
and the rays of the setting sun were entering obliquely through the wide bays at the front of the shop, lighting up from the side the glazed roofs of the halls; in this fiery brightness, the thick dust, raised 
from the moming onwards by the trampling of the crowd, was floating upwards, like a golden vapour. A sheet of fire was running through the great central gallery, making the staircases, the suspension 
bridges, and the hanging iron lacework stand out against a background of flames. The mosaics and the ceramics of the friezes were sparkling, the greens and reds of the paintwork were lit up by the 
fires from the gold so lavishly applied. It was as if the displays, the palaces of gloves and ties, the clusters of ribbons and lace, the tall piles of woollens and calicoes, the variegated flower-beds 
blossoming with light silks and foulards, were now burning in live embers. The mirrors were resplendent. The display of sunshades, curved like shields, was throwing off metallic glints. In the distance, 
beyond some long shadows, there were faraway, dazzling departments, teeming with a mob gilded by the sunshine. 

In this final hour, in the midst of the overheated air, the women reigned supreme. They had taken the shop by storm, camping in it as in conquered territory, like an invading horde which had settled 
among the devastation of the goods. The salesmen, deafened and exhausted, had become their slaves, whom they treated with sovereign tyranny. Fat women were pushing their way through the 
crowd. Thinner ones were standing their ground, becoming quite aggressive. All of them, their heads held high and their gestures offhanded, were at home there; they showed no civility to each other 
but were making use of the shop to such an extent that they were even carrying away the dust from the walls. Madam Bourdelais, wanting to get back some of the money she had spent, had once 
again taken her three children to the buffet; the customers were now hurling themselves at it in fits of greed, and even the mothers were gorging themselves on Malaga; since the opening eighty litres 
of fruit juice and seventy bottles of wine had been drunk. After having bought her travel coat Madam Desforges had been presented with some pictures at the cash-desk; and she went away wondering 
how she could get Denise into her house and humiliate her in front of Mouret himself, so that she could watch their faces and confirm her suspicions. Finally, just as Sir Boves was successfully losing 
himself in the crowd and disappearing with Madam Guibal, Madam de Boves, followed by Blanche and Vallagnosc, had had the whim to ask for a red balloon, although she had not bought anything. It 
was always like that; she would not go home empty-handed, she would win the friendship of her caretaker’s little girl with it. At the distribution counter they were starting on their fortieth thousand: forty 
thousand red balloons had taken flight in the hot air of the shop, a whole cloud of red balloons which were now floating from one end of Paris to the other, carrying up to heaven the name of the Ladies’ 
Paradise! 

Five o'clock struck. Of all the ladies, Madam Marty and her daughter were the only ones to remain, in the final paroxysms of the sale. She could not tear herself away, dead tired though she was; she 
was held there by an attraction so strong that she kept retracing her steps needlessly, wandering through the departments with insatiable curiosity. It was the hour during which the mob, already excited 
by the advertisements, got completely out of hand. The sixty thousand francs spent on announcements in the newspapers, the ten thousand posters on walls, and the two hundred thousand catalogues 
which had been sent out had emptied the women’s purses and left their nerves suffering from the shock of their intoxication; they were still shaken by all Mouret’s devices: the reduced prices, the 
system of ‘returns’, his constantly renewed attentions. Madam Marty was lingering by the auction tables, amid the hoarse cries of the salesmen, the clinking of gold from the cash-desks, and the rumble 
of parcels falling into the basements; once more she walked across the ground floor, through the household linen, the silk, the gloves, and the woollens. Then she went upstairs, again abandoning 
herself to the metallic vibration of the hanging staircases and suspension bridges, returning to the ladieswear, to the underwear, to the laces, even going as far as the second floor, to the heights of the 
bedding and furniture departments; and everywhere the salesmen, Hutin and Favier, Mignot and Liénard, Deloche, Pauline, and Denise, their legs nearly dropping off, were making a last effort, 
snatching victories out of the final fever of the customers. This fever had been gradually growing since the morning, like the intoxication exuded by the materials which were being handled. The crowd 
was ablaze under the fire of the five o’clock sun. By now Madam Marty had the animated, nervous face of a child that has drunk undiluted wine. She had come into the shop with her eyes clear and 
her skin fresh from the cold of the street and her sight and complexion had gradually become scorched by the spectacle of all that luxury, of those violent colours, the continual succession of which 
inflamed her passion. When she finally left, after saying that she would pay at home, terrified by the size of her bill, her features were drawn and she had the dilated eyes of a sick woman. She had to 
fight her way through the crowd at the door; people were killing each other for the bargains there. Then, outside on the pavement, when she had found her daughter, whom she had lost, the fresh air 
made her shiver, and she stood there frightened, unhinged by the neurosis caused by big shops. 

That evening, as Denise was returning from dinner, a porter called out to her. 

‘You're wanted at the director's office, miss.’ 

She had forgotten the order Mouret had given her in the morning to go to his office after the sale. He was standing waiting for her. As she went in she did not push the door to, and it remained open. 
‘We're very pleased with you, Miss Baudu,’ he said, ‘and we thought we'd give you proof of our satisfaction ... You know about the shameful way Madam Frédéric left us. From tomorrow you will take 
her place as assistant buyer.’ 

Denise listened to him in surprise, unable to move. She murmured in a shaking voice: 

‘But, sir, there are salesgirls who've been in the department much longer than | have.’ 

‘What does that matter?’ he went on. ‘You're the most capable and the most reliable. It’s very natural that | should choose you ... Aren’t you pleased?’ 

She blushed. She felt a delicious sensation of happiness and embarrassment in which her initial fear was dissolving. Why had she thought first of all of the assumptions with which this unhoped-for 
favour would be greeted? And she remained confused, in spite of her surge of gratitude. He was smiling and looking at her, in her simple silk dress, without a single piece of jewellery, with no other 
extravagance than her regal head of blonde hair. She had become more refined; her skin was fairer, her manner softer and more serious. The skinny insignificance she had had in the past was 
developing into a charm which was discreet, yet penetrating. 

‘You're very kind, sir, she stammered. ‘I don’t know how to express...’ 

But she was cut short. Framed in the doorway stood Lhomme. With his sound hand he was holding a big leather wallet, and with his mutilated arm he was pressing an enormous portfolio to his chest; 
behind him, his son Albert was carrying a load of bags which were making his arms break. 

‘Five hundred and eighty-seven thousand, two hundred and ten francs thirty centimes!’ exclaimed the cashier, whose flabby, worn face seemed lit up with a ray of sunshine, reflected by such a sum. 
It was the takings for the day, the largest the Paradise had ever had. Far away, in the depths of the shop through which Lhomme had just slowly walked with the heavy gait of an overloaded ox, could 
be heard the uproar, the stir of surprise and joy which these giant takings left in their wake. 

‘It's magnificent!’ said Mouret, delighted. ‘My dear Lhomme, put it down there, and have a rest, for you look quite done in. I'll have the money taken to the counting-house ... Yes, yes, put it all on my 
desk. | want to see it piled up.’ 

He was like a child in his happiness. The cashier and his son unloaded themselves. The wallet gave out the clear ring of gold, streams of silver and copper came from two of the bursting sacks, while 
corners of bank notes were sticking out from the portfolio. One end of the large desk was entirely covered; it was like the crumbling of a fortune which had taken ten hours to collect. 

When Lhomme and Albert had retired, mopping their brows, Mouret remained motionless for a moment, lost in thought, his eyes on the money. Then he looked up and caught sight of Denise, who had 
stepped back. He began to smile again; he made her come forward, and ended by saying that he would give her as much as she could take in one handful; and behind his joke there was a kind of love- 
bargain. 

‘Take some from the wallet! | bet you can’t take more than a thousand francs, your hand is so small!’ 

But she drew back again. So he was in love with her? Suddenly she understood; she felt the growing flame of desire with which he had been surrounding her ever since her return to the ladieswear 
department. What overwhelmed her even more was feeling her own heart beating as if it would burst. Why did he offend her with all that money, when she was brimming over with gratitude and he 
could have rendered her helpless with one friendly word? He was coming closer to her, still joking, when, to his great annoyance, Bourdoncle appeared under the pretext of giving him the entry figure, 
the enormous figure of seventy thousand customers who had visited the Paradise that day. She quickly took her leave, after thanking him once again. 


ON the first Sunday in August stock-taking took place, and it had to be finished by the evening. All the employees were at their posts early in the morning as if it was a weekday, and the task had begun 
behind closed doors, in the shop now empty of customers. 

Denise had not come down at eight o'clock, with the other salesgirls. She had been confined to her room since the preceding Thursday with a sprained ankle that she had acquired when going up to 
the work-rooms; she was now much better but, as Madam Aurélie was pampering her, she was not hurrying, and sat putting her shoe on with difficulty, resolved to put in an appearance in the department 


all the same. The girls’ rooms were now on the fifth floor of the new buildings, along the Rue Monsigny; there were sixty of them on either side of a corridor, and they were more comfortable, though 
still furnished with the iron bedstead, large wardrobe, and little walnut dressing-table. As the girls’ situation improved, so their personal habits became cleaner and more refined; they developed a taste 
for expensive soap and dainty underwear, and there was a natural upward movement towards the middle class; but coarse words and banging doors could still be heard as they dashed in and out 
morning and evening, as if in a cheap hotel. In any case Denise, being assistant buyer, had one of the biggest rooms, with two dormer windows overlooking the street. Now that she was better off she 
allowed herself little luxuries - a red eiderdown covered with lace, a small carpet in front of the wardrobe, two blue glass vases on the dressing-table in which some roses were wilting. 

When she got her shoes on she tried to walk round the room. She had to hold on to the furniture, for she was still lame. But she would soon improve. All the same, she had been right to decline uncle 
Baudu’s invitation to dinner that evening, and to ask her aunt to take out Pépé, whom she had again sent to lodge with Madam Gras. Jean, who had come to see her the day before, was also dining 
with his uncle. She was still gingerly trying to walk, having resolved that she would go to bed early so as to rest her leg, when Madam Cabin, the housekeeper, knocked on the door and, with an air of 
mystery, gave her a letter. 

When the door was closed again Denise, astonished by the woman’s discreet smile, opened the letter. She dropped on to a chair; the letter was from Mouret, and in it he said he was happy to hear 
that she was better, and invited her to come down that evening to dine with him, as she could not go out. The tone of the note, at once familiar and paternal, was in no way offensive; but it was 
impossible for her to mistake its meaning; the Paradise was well aware of the true significance of these invitations that had become legendary. Clara had dined with him, others too, all the girls who 
had caught their employer's eye. After the dinner, so wags among the salesmen used to say, came the dessert. And the girl’s pale cheeks were gradually flooded with colour. 

The letter slipped on to her lap and, her heart pounding, Denise remained with her eyes fixed on the blinding light from one of the windows. In this very room, during hours of insomnia, she had been 
forced to make a confession to herself: if she still trembled when he passed, she knew now that it was not from fear; and her uneasiness in the past, her former dread, could have been nothing but her 
frightened ignorance of love, the confusion caused by feelings which were beginning to dawn in her childish shyness. She did not reason with herself; she simply felt that she had always loved him, 
ever since the first moment when she had stood trembling and stammering before him. She had loved him when she had feared him as a pitiless master, she had loved him when her bewildered heart, 
giving way to a need for affection, had unconsciously dreamed of Hutin. Perhaps she might have given herself to another but never had she loved anyone but this man, whose mere glance terrified 
her. Her past experiences were coming back, unfolding before her in the light from the window - the hardships she had suffered at the beginning, the walk which had been so pleasant beneath the 
shady trees in the Tuileries, and lastly his desire that had been brushing against her ever since her return to the shop. The letter slipped on to the floor; Denise still gazed at the window, dazzled by the 
glare of the sun. 

Suddenly there was a knock on the door, and she hastened to pick up the letter and hide it in her pocket. It was Pauline who, having found a pretext to escape from her department, had come to have 
a chat with her. 

‘Are you better, my dear? We never see each other these days.’ 

But as it was forbidden to go upstairs to their rooms and, above all, for two girls to shut themselves up there together, Denise took her to the end of the corridor where there was a common-room — a 
present from Mouret to the girls, who could chat or work there until eleven o'clock. The room, decorated in white and gold, had the commonplace bareness of a hotel room, and was furnished with a 
piano, a pedestal table in the centre, and armchairs and sofas protected with white covers. However, after a few evenings spent together there in the first flush of its novelty, the salesgirls could no 
longer meet there without immediately starting to quarrel with each other. They had yet to be educated to it; the little phalansterian city lacked harmony. Meanwhile there was hardly anyone there in the 
evening but the assistant buyer from the corset department, Miss Powell, who would strum Chopin discordantly on the piano and whose envied talent succeeded in putting the others to flight. 

‘You see, my foot’s better,’ said Denise. ‘l was coming down.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed Pauline. ‘What enthusiasm! I’d stay and take it easy if | had an excuse!’ 

They were both sitting on a sofa. Pauline’s attitude had changed since her friend had become assistant buyer in the ladieswear department. Mingled with her good-natured heartiness there was now a 
shade of respect, of surprise that the salesgirl who had been such a skinny little thing in the past was now on the road to success. However, Denise was very fond of her and, of the two hundred women 
now employed in the shop who were endlessly rushing about in it, she confided only in her. 

‘What's the matter?’ Pauline asked sharply, when she noticed Denise’s agitation. 

‘Oh, nothing,’ she assured her, with an embarrassed smile. 

‘Oh yes, there is something the matter ... Don’t you trust me now, if you won't tell me your troubles any more?’ 

At that Denise, her breast heaving with emotion and unable to regain her composure, gave way. She held out the letter to her friend, stammering: 

‘Look! He’s just written to me!’ 

When they were together they had never spoken openly of Mouret. But their very silence was like a confession of their secret preoccupations. Pauline knew everything. After having read the letter she 
clasped Denise to her, and putting her arm round her waist murmured gently: 

‘My dear, if you want me to be frank, | thought it had happened already ... Don’t be shocked, | assure you the whole shop must think the same as me. After all, he promoted you to assistant buyer so 
quickly, and then he’s always after you, it’s so obvious!’ 

She gave her a big kiss on the cheek, and then asked her: 

‘You'll go tonight, of course?’ 

Denise looked at her without replying. Then suddenly she burst into sobs, her head resting on her friend’s shoulder. Pauline was taken by surprise. 

‘Come on, calm down. There’s nothing in all this to upset you like that.’ 

‘No, no, leave me alone,’ stammered Denise. ‘If you knew how upset | am! Since | got that letter | haven’t known what to do with myself ... Let me cry, it makes me feel better.’ 

Feeling sorry for her, though not understanding, Pauline tried to console her. First of all, he was no longer seeing Clara. They did say that he visited a lady outside the shop but that was not proved. 
Then she explained that one couldn't be jealous of a man in his position. He had too much money; he was the master, after all. 

Denise listened to her; and if she had not been aware of her love before, she could no longer have any doubts about it after the pain she felt in her heart at the name of Clara and the allusion to Madam 
Desforges. She could hear Clara’s disagreeable voice, she could see Madam Desforges once more as, with the contempt of a rich woman, she had made her follow her round the shop. 

‘So you'd go, would you?’ she asked. 

Without a moment's hesitation, Pauline exclaimed: 

‘Of course, how could one do otherwise?’ 

Then she reflected, and added: 

‘Not now but in the past, because now I’m going to marry Baugé, and it wouldn't be right.’ 

Indeed Baugé, who had recently left the Bon Marché for the Ladies’ Paradise, was going to marry her towards the middle of the month. Bourdoncle did not care much for married couples; however, 
they had obtained permission, and they even hoped to have a fortnight’s leave. 

‘You see,’ declared Denise, ‘when a man loves you, he marries you ... Baugé’s marrying you.’ 

Pauline laughed heartily. 

‘But, my dear, it's not the same thing. Baugé’s marrying me because he’s Baugé. He’s my equal, it’s quite straightforward ... Whereas Sir Mouret! D’you think Sir Mouret could marry one of his 
salesgirls?’ 

‘Oh no! Oh no!’ cried Denise, shocked by the absurdity of the question. ‘And that’s why he shouldn't have written to me.’ 

This reasoning completed Pauline’s astonishment. Her broad face, with her small, gentle eyes, was assuming a look of motherly commiseration. Then she stood up, opened the piano, and gently played 
‘Le Roi Dagobert’ with one finger, no doubt in order to brighten up the situation. Sounds from the streets, the distant chant of a man selling green peas, were drifting up to the bare common-room that 
the white chair-covers seemed to make even emptier. Denise was leaning back on a sofa, her head against the woodwork, shaken by a fresh bout of sobs that she stifled in her handkerchief. 

‘Again!’ resumed Pauline, turning round. ‘You really aren't being reasonable ... Why did you bring me in here? We'd have done better to stay in your room.’ 

She knelt down in front of her, and began lecturing to her again. How many girls would have liked to be in her place! Besides, if the idea did not appeal to her, it was very simple: she only had to say 
no, without taking it to heart so much. But she ought to think it over before risking her job with a refusal which would be quite inexplicable, considering that she had no other commitments. Was it really 
so terrible? And the lecture was ending with some gaily whispered jokes, when the sound of footsteps came from the corridor. 

Pauline ran to the door and peeped out. 

‘Shh! It's Madam Aurélie!’ she murmured. ‘I’m off ... And you, wipe your eyes. You don’t want her to know.’ 

When Denise was alone she stood up and forced back her tears; and, her hands still trembling for fear of being caught like that, she closed the piano which her friend had left open. But she heard 
Madam Aurélie knock at the door of her room, and left the common-room. 

‘What's this! You’re up!’ exclaimed the buyer. ‘That's very silly of you, my dear child; | was just coming up to see how you were, and to tell you we don’t need you downstairs.’ 

Denise assured her that she was better, and that it would do her good to do some work, for it would take her mind off things. 

‘| won't get too tired, madam. If you give me a chair to sit on, I'll do the accounts.’ 

They both went downstairs. Madam Aurélie, full of attentions, insisted that she should lean on her shoulder. She must have noticed that her eyes were red, for she was studying her surreptitiously. No 
doubt there was little she did not know. 

Denise had won an unexpected victory: she had at last conquered the department. After having struggled in the past for nearly ten months, subjected to the tortures of a drudge, without exhausting the 
ill will of her fellow workers, she had now overcome them in just a few weeks, and found them docile and respectful towards her. Madam Aurélie’s sudden affection had been of great assistance to her 
in the ungrateful task of softening their hearts; it was whispered that the buyer would oblige Mouret by rendering him certain services of a delicate nature; and she had taken Denise under her wing with 
such enthusiasm that the girl must, indeed, have been specially commended to her. But Denise, too, had used all the charm she had in order to disarm her enemies. The task was all the more difficult 
because she had to make them forget her appointment as assistant buyer. The girls complained vociferously about what they saw as an injustice, accusing her of having won the job over dessert with 
the governor; they even added various salacious details. Yet, in spite of their hostility, the title of assistant buyer had an effect on them, and Denise came to assume an authority which astonished and 
pacified even the most rebellious among them. Soon she found flatterers among the newcomers, and her gentleness and modesty completed the conquest. Marguerite came over to her side. Only 
Clara carried on being hostile, and would still venture to use the insulting reference to her ‘unkempt’ appearance that no longer amused anyone. She had taken advantage of Mouret’s brief infatuation 
with her to avoid work, for she had a lazy, gossipy nature; and although he had tired of her very quickly, she had not even made any recriminations, for her amorous life was so confused that she was 
incapable of jealousy, and was content merely to have obtained the advantage of having her idleness tolerated. However, she considered that Denise had robbed her of Madam Frédéric’s job. She 
would never have accepted it because of the stress it involved; but she was annoyed by this lack of courtesy, for she had the same claim to it as Denise, and a prior claim too. 

‘Look! Here comes the young mother!’ she murmured when she saw Madam Aurélie leading Denise in on her arm. 

Marguerite shrugged her shoulders, saying: 

‘If you think that’s funny...’ 

Nine o'clock was striking. Outside, a blazing blue sky was warming the streets; cabs were travelling along towards the stations; the whole population, dressed in its Sunday best, was streaming out 
towards the woods and suburbs. Inside the shop that was flooded with sunshine from the big open bay windows, the staff, completely shut in, had just begun the stocktaking. The door knobs had been 
removed, and people on the pavement were stopping to look through the windows, surprised to see the shop closed when there was such extraordinary activity going on inside. From one end of the 
galleries to the other, from the top floor to the basement, there was an endless scurrying of employees, their arms in the air, parcels flying above their heads; and all this was taking place in a storm of 
shouting, figures being called out, confusion growing and exploding in a tremendous din. Each of the thirty-nine departments was carrying out its task on its own, without taking any notice of the adjacent 
departments. In any case, they had hardly started to tackle the shelves; there were so far only a few lengths of material on the ground. The machine would have to get up more steam if they were to 
finish that evening. 

‘Why did you come down?’ Marguerite went on kindly, speaking to Denise. ‘You'll only make your foot worse, and there are enough of us to do the work.’ 

‘That's what I told her,’ declared Madam Aurélie. ‘But she insisted on coming down to help us.’ 


Work was interrupted as all the girls flocked round Denise. They complimented her, listening with exclamations to the story of her sprained ankle. In the end Madam Aurélie made her sit down at a 
table; it was agreed that she would merely enter the goods as they were called out. In any case, on the stock-taking Sunday, every employee who was capable of holding a pen was commandeered: 
the shopwalkers, the cashiers, the bookkeepers, even the porters; the various departments shared these one-day assistants between them, in order to get the job done as quickly as possible. Thus, 
Denise found herself installed near Lhomme the cashier and Joseph the porter, who were both bent over large sheets of paper. 

‘Five coats, cloth, fur trimming, size three, at two hundred and forty!’ Marguerite was shouting. ‘Four ditto, size one, at two hundred and twenty!’ 

The work began again. Behind Marguerite three salesgirls were emptying the cupboards, sorting the goods, giving them to her in bundles; and, when she had called them out, she threw them on to the 
tables, where they gradually piled up in enormous heaps. Lhomme wrote down the articles, while Joseph compiled another list as a cross-check. In the mean time Madam Aurélie herself, helped by 
three other salesgirls, counted the silk garments that Denise entered on a sheet of paper. Clara was charged with looking after the heaps, with arranging them and piling them up so that they took up 
as little room as possible. But her mind was not on her job, and some piles were already falling down. 

‘| say,’ she asked a little salesgirl who had joined the shop that winter, ‘are they going to give you a rise? Did you know that they're going to give the assistant buyer two thousand francs that means 
that, with the commission, she'll be earning almost seven thousand.’ 

The little salesgirl, while continuing to pass some cloaks down, replied that if they did not put her salary up to eight hundred francs she would leave. The rises were always given on the day after the 
stock-taking; it was also the time of the year when, the turnover for the year being known, the heads of departments received their commission on the increase in this figure compared with the preceding 
year. Therefore, in spite of the uproar and bustle of the job in hand, impassioned gossip went on everywhere. Between calling out two articles they talked of nothing but money. There was a rumour 
that Madam Aurélie would get over twenty-five thousand francs; such a huge sum made the girls very excited. Marguerite, the best salesgirl after Denise, had made four thousand five hundred francs, 
of which fifteen hundred was her salary, and about three thousand her percentage; whereas Clara had not made two thousand five hundred altogether. 

‘| couldn't care about those rises of theirs!’ Clara went on, still talking to the little salesgirl. ‘lf Papa was dead, I’d drop the lot of them! But what gets my goat is to see that skinny little thing earning seven 
thousand francs. Don’t you agree?’ 

Madam Aurélie sharply interrupted the conversation. Turning round majestically, she said: 

‘Be quiet, young ladies! Upon my word, we can’t hear ourselves speak!’ 

Then she started shouting again: 

‘Seven cloaks, old style, Sicilian silk, size one, a hundred and twenty! Three pelisses, surah, size two, a hundred and fifty! Have you got that down, Miss Baudu?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

Clara was forced to turn her attention to the armfuls of clothes piled up on the tables. She pushed them together to make more room. But she soon left them again to reply to a salesman who was 
looking for her. It was the glover, Mignot, who had escaped from his department. He whispered a request for twenty francs; he already owed her thirty that he had borrowed the day after the races, 
after losing his week’s salary on a horse; this time he had already squandered the commission he had been paid the day before, and had not got fifty centimes left for his Sunday. Clara had only ten 
francs on her that she lent him with fairly good grace. Then they chatted, talking of how a party of six of them had gone to a restaurant in Bougival, and how the women had paid their share: it was 
better like that, everyone felt at ease. Then Mignot, wanting his twenty francs, went and bent down to Lhomme’s ear. The latter, who suddenly stopped writing, seemed greatly troubled. However, he 
did not dare refuse, and was looking for a ten-franc piece in his purse when Madam Aurélie, surprised at no longer hearing the voice of Marguerite, who had had to break off, noticed Mignot and 
understood at once. She brusquely sent him back to his department, for she did not want people coming to distract her girls! The truth of the matter was that the young man made her very nervous, for 
he was a great friend of her son Albert, and his accomplice in the shady pranks which she was terrified would get him one day. Therefore, when Mignot had taken the ten francs and made off, she 
could not help saying to her husband: 

‘Really! How could you let yourself be taken advantage of like that!’ 

‘But, my dear, | really couldn’t refuse the lad...’ 

She shut him up with a shrug of her great shoulders. Then, as the salesgirls were slyly grinning at this family argument, she carried on severely: 

‘Come on, Miss Vadon, don't let’s fall asleep!’ 

‘Twenty overcoats, double cashmere, size four, eighteen francs fifty!’ Marguerite cried out in her sing-song voice. 

Lhomme, his head bowed, had resumed writing. Little by little his salary had been raised to nine thousand francs; but he remained humble towards Madam Aurélie, who earned nearly three times as 
much as that for the family. 

For a little while the work went ahead. Figures flew about, parcels of clothes rained thick and fast on to the table. But Clara had thought of another amusement: she was teasing Joseph the porter about 
the crush he was supposed to have on a young lady who worked in the sample department. This girl, already twenty-eight years old, thin and pale, was a protégée of Madam Desforges, who had tried 
to make Mouret take her on as a salesgirl by telling him a touching story: she was an orphan, the last of the Fontenailles, an old aristocratic family from Poitou. She had been dragged to Paris by a 
drunken father, and had remained virtuous in spite of her misfortune; but her education had unfortunately been too rudimentary for her to become a teacher or to give piano lessons. Usually Mouret 
became quite angry when people recommended poor society girls to him; there was no one, he would say, more inefficient, more unbearable, more insincere than a creature like that; and in any case 
you could not suddenly become a salesgirl, you had to serve an apprenticeship, it was a complex and difficult profession. However, he took Madam Desforges’s protégée but put her in the sample 
department, just as he had obliged some friends by finding jobs for two countesses and a baroness in the publicity department, where they folded envelopes and wrappers. Miss de Fontenailles earned 
three francs a day that just enabled her to live in a little room in the Rue d’Argenteuil. Joseph, who had a soft heart under his dour soldier's manner, had been touched on seeing her so sad-looking and 
poorly dressed. He did not admit it but he would blush when the girls from the ladieswear department teased him; the sample department was in a nearby room, and they had often noticed him hanging 
about outside the door. 

‘Joseph’s easily distracted,’ Clara murmured. ‘His head keeps turning towards the lingerie.’ 

Miss de Fontenailles had been conscripted to help with the stock-taking at the trousseau counter. As the lad was, in fact, continually casting glances at the counter, the salesgirls began to laugh. He 
became very confused and buried his nose in his papers; while Marguerite, in order to smother the flood of mirth which was tickling her throat, began to shout even louder: 

‘Fourteen jackets, English cloth, size two, fifteen francs.’ 

For once the voice of Madam Aurélie, who was in the process of calling out the cloaks, was drowned. With an offended air and majestic deliberation she said: 

‘A little quieter, Miss Vadon. We're not at the market ... And you’re all very silly to amuse yourselves in this childish way when our time is so precious.’ 

Just then, as Clara was no longer watching the piles of clothes, a catastrophe occurred. Some coats tumbled down and all the other piles on the tables were pulled after them and fell down one after 
another. The carpet was littered with them. 

‘There, what did | say!’ cried the buyer, beside herself. ‘Do take a little care, Miss Prunaire; this is becoming intolerable!’ 

But a tremor had suddenly run round the room: Mouret and Bourdoncle had just appeared, making their tour of inspection. Voices started calling out again, pens scratched, while Clara hastened to pick 
up the clothes. The director did not interrupt the work. He stood there for a few minutes, silent and smiling; his face was happy and triumphant, as it always was on stocktaking days, and his lips alone 
betrayed a nervous quiver. When he caught sight of Denise he almost made a gesture of astonishment. So she had come down? His eyes met Madam Aurélie’s. Then, after a short hesitation, he 
walked away and went into the trousseau department. 

Meanwhile Denise, distracted by the slight murmur, had raised her head. Having recognized Mouret, she had simply bent over her papers again. A feeling of calm had stolen over her since she had 
begun writing in this mechanical way to the rhythmic sound of the articles being called out. She always gave way to her sensitive nature’s initial flood of feeling like that: tears would choke her, 
uncontrollable emotion doubled her suffering; then she would come to her senses again, and she would regain her splendid, calm courage, and her gentle but inexorable strength of will. Now, her eyes 
clear and her face pale, she was totally calm, absorbed in her work, resolved to ignore her heart and follow only her head. 

Ten o'clock struck, and in the frenetic activity of the departments the din of the stock-taking grew even louder. And, despite the endless shouting on all sides, the same news was circulating with 
surprising rapidity: every salesman knew already that Mouret had written that morning to invite Denise to dinner. It was Pauline who had broken the news. As she had gone downstairs again, still 
shaken, she had met Deloche in the lace department; and, without noticing that Liénard was talking to the young man, she had got the news off her chest. 

‘It's happened, you know ... She’s just got the letter. He’s invited her for this evening.’ 

Deloche had turned very pale. He had understood, for he often questioned Pauline, and they both talked every day about their common friend, about Mouret's soft spot for her, about the famous 
invitation which would bring the whole thing to a head. And she would scold him for secretly loving Denise, for it would never result in anything, and would shrug her shoulders when he expressed his 
approval of the girl’s resistance to the governor. 

‘Her foot’s better; she’s coming down,’ she continued. ‘Don’t make such a long face ... This invitation is a piece of good luck for her.’ 

And she hurried back to her department. 

‘Ah! | see,’ murmured Liénard, who had overheard. ‘It’s about the young lady with the sprained ankle ... Well! You were right to be in a hurry to defend her in the café last night!’ 

And he, too, disappeared; but by the time he got back to the woollens he had already told the story of the letter to four or five salesmen. In less than ten minutes it was all round the shop. 

Liénard’s last remark referred to a scene which had taken place the day before at the Café Saint-Roch. These days he and Deloche were never apart. Deloche had taken Hutin’s room at the Hotel de 
Smyrne when the latter, promoted to assistant buyer, had moved into a little three-roomed flat; and the two shop assistants came to the Paradise together in the morning and waited for each other in 
the evening in order to go home together. Their rooms that were adjacent, looked out over the same dark courtyard — a narrow hole, the smells from which poisoned the hotel. They got on well together, 
despite their different characters — the one squandering without a qualm the money he drew from his father, the other penniless, obsessed by ideas of economy — they did, however, have one thing in 
common: their lack of skill as salesmen that left them both vegetating at their counters, without increases in salary. After work they spent most of their time at the Café Saint-Roch. Empty during the 
day, at about half-past eight this café would fill up with a great crowd of shop assistants, the crowd let out into the street through the big doorway in the Place Gaillon. From then on, there was a 
deafening noise of dominoes, laughter, and shrill voices, bursting out in the midst of the thick pipe smoke. Beer and coffee flowed. Seated in the left-hand comer Liénard would ask for the most 
expensive drinks, while Deloche made do with a glass of beer which he took four hours to consume. It was here that he had heard Favier, at a neighbouring table, saying abominable things about 
Denise, how she had ‘caught’ the governor by pulling up her skirts every time she went up a staircase in front of him. He had had to control himself in order not to hit him. Then, as Favier had continued, 
saying that the girl went downstairs every night to meet her lover, Deloche, beside himself with rage, had called him a liar. 

‘What a swine! He’s lying, he’s lying, d’you hear?’ 

And in his agitation he let out confessions in a stammering voice, pouring out his heart. 

‘| know her, | know it isn’t true ... She’s never been fond of any man except one: yes, Sir Hutin, and as he didn’t notice it he can’t even boast of having touched her with his little finger.’ 

An account of this quarrel, exaggerated and distorted, was already amusing the whole shop, when the story of Mouret'’s letter went the rounds. It so happened that Liénard confided the news first of all 
to a silk salesman. In the silk department stocktaking was in full spate. Favier and two assistants, perched on stools, were emptying the shelves, passing the lengths of material to Hutin who, standing 
in the middle of a table, was calling out the figures after looking at the labels; then he would throw the lengths of material on to the floor, where they gradually piled up, rising like a spring tide. Other 
employees were writing; Albert Lhomme was helping them, his face blotchy from having spent the whole night in a low dance-hall at La Chapelle. A flood of sunshine was falling from the glazed roof of 
the hall, through which could be seen the blazing blue of the sky. 

‘Draw those blinds!’ shouted Bouthemont, who was very busy supervising the job. ‘That sun’s unbearable!’ 

Favier, who was stretching up to reach a piece of material, grumbled under his breath: 

‘How can they shut people up on such a superb day! There’s no danger of it raining on a stock-taking day! And they keep us under lock and key like galley-slaves while the whole of Paris is out walking!’ 
He passed the material to Hutin. The measurement was written on the label, and each time a piece was sold the quantity was deducted from it that made the work much simpler. The assistant buyer 
shouted: 

‘Fancy silk, small checks, twenty-one metres, six francs fifty!’ 

And the silk was added to the pile on the floor. Then he resumed a conversation he had already begun by saying to Favier: 

‘So he wanted to fight you?’ 

‘Yes! | was quietly drinking my beer ... There was no point in his saying that | was lying! She’s just had a letter from the govemor inviting her to dinner ... The whole shop is talking about it.’ 


‘What! | thought it had happened ages ago!’ 

Favier handed him another piece of material. 

‘| know, | was absolutely sure. It looked as if they’d been together for ages.’ 

‘Ditto, twenty-five metres!’ shouted Hutin. 

The dull thud of the material could be heard as he added in a lower voice: 

‘You know what a loose life she led in that old fool Bourras’s house.’ 

Now the whole department was laughing about it without, however, interrupting the work. They were murmuring the girl’s name to themselves; backs were heaving with amusement, and there was a 
licking of lips at this juicy bit of gossip. Even Bouthemont, who took great delight in any sort of vulgarity, could not refrain from letting out a joke, the bad taste of which filled him with pleasure. Albert, 
who had woken up, swore that he had seen Denise between two soldiers at the Gros-Caillou. At that moment Mignot was coming downstairs with the twenty francs he had just borrowed; he stopped, 
slipped ten francs into Albert's hand, and arranged where they should meet that evening: the spree they had been planning that had been held up for lack of money, was possible after all, in spite of 
the smallness of the sum. ‘Handsome’ Mignot, when he learned of the letter, made such a crude remark that Bouthemont felt obliged to intervene: 

‘That's enough now, gentlemen. It’s not our business ... Come along now, Sir Hutin.’ 

‘Fancy silk, small check, thirty-two metres, six francs fifty!’ the latter shouted. 

Pens were moving again, parcels were falling regularly, and the tide of materials was still rising, as if the waters of a river had been poured into it. The names of the fancy silks were called out 
ceaselessly. Favier remarked under his breath that the stock was going to be really impressive: the management would be so pleased — that idiot Bouthemont might be the best buyer in Paris but as a 
salesman he was totally inept! Hutin smiled in delight, approving with a friendly glance; for, although he himself had introduced Bouthemont into the Ladies’ Paradise in order to get Robineau out, he 
was now undermining him in his turn with the firm intention of taking his place. It was the same type of warfare as before — treacherous insinuations slipped into the ears of the directors, excessive zeal 
in order to push himself forward, a whole campaign waged with suave cunning. Meanwhile Favier, towards whom Hutin was now showing renewed condescension, was furtively watching him, with a 
bilious expression, as if he had worked out how many mouthfuls the stocky little man would be, looking as if he was waiting until his comrade had devoured Bouthemont in order to devour him in his 
turn. He hoped to have the job of assistant buyer if Hutin were to become head of the department. Then they would see. Both of them, consumed by the fever which was raging from one end of the 
shop to the other, were talking of the probable increases in salary, without ceasing to call out the stock of fancy silks as they did so: they expected Bouthemont to get his thirty thousand francs that 
year; Favier estimated his salary and percentage at five thousand five hundred. Each season that the turnover of the department increased, the salesmen in it rose in rank and doubled their pay, like 
officers during a campaign. 

‘Now then, haven't you finished those light silks yet?’ said Bouthemont suddenly, with an irritated air. ‘What a dreadful spring it's been, nothing but rain! People haven't bought anything but black silks!’ 
His fat, jovial face darkened; he was watching the pile on the ground spreading, while Hutin was repeating even louder than before, in a ringing, almost triumphant voice: 

‘Fancy silk, small check, twenty-eight metres, six francs fifty!’ 

There was still another shelf-full. Favier, his arms aching, had slowed down. As he handed the last lengths of material to Hutin he resumed in a low voice: 

‘Oh, | was forgetting ... Did you know that the assistant buyer from the ladieswear department used to be really keen on you?’ 

The young man seemed very surprised. 

‘What! How so?’ 

‘Yes, that fool Deloche told us the secret ... | remember how she used to make eyes at you.’ 

Since he had become assistant buyer Hutin had dropped music-hall singers and gone in for schoolteachers. In reality very flattered, he replied with an air of scorn: 

‘| like them better upholstered, my dear fellow, and then | don’t go out with just anyone, as the governor does.’ 

He broke off and shouted: 

‘White poult, thirty-five metres, eight francs seventy-five!’ 

‘Ah! At last!’ murmured Bouthemont, relieved. 

But a bell rang, for the second meal service to which Favier always went. He got down from the stool and another salesman took his place; he had to step over the huge pile of material on the floor that 
had grown even bigger. Similar piles were littered about in all the departments; the shelves, boxes, and cupboards were being gradually emptied, while the goods were overflowing on every side, under 
foot, between the tables, in a continual rising movement. In the linen department could be heard the dull sound of piles of calico falling on to the floor; in the haberdashery there was a light clattering of 
boxes; and distant rumblings were coming from the furniture department. All sorts of voices could be heard at the same time, shrill voices and thick voices; figures were whistling through the air; the 
immense nave was resounding with a rattling roar, the roar of forests in January, when the wind whistles in the branches. 

Favier got clear at last and went upstairs to the dining-room. Since the extensions had been made to the Ladies’ Paradise, the refectories had been moved to the fourth floor of the new buildings. As 
he was hurrying along he caught up with Deloche and Liénard, who had gone up ahead of him, so he fell back to walk with Mignot, who was following him. 

‘Damn’ he said in the kitchen corridor, staring at the blackboard on which the menu was inscribed. ‘You can see it’s stocktaking. What a treat! Chicken or rehashed mutton, and artichokes with salad 
oil! Their mutton won't be very popular!’ 

Mignot sniggered, murmuring: 

‘Everybody's mad about chicken, then?’ 

Meanwhile Deloche and Liénard had taken their helpings and moved on. Then Favier, leaning through the hatch, said in a loud voice: 

‘Chicken.’ 

But he had to wait; one of the waiters who was carving had just cut his finger, and this was causing some confusion. Favier remained in front of the hatch, looking into the kitchen. It had giant appliances 
-a_central range on which two rails fixed to the ceiling carried, by means of a system of pulleys and chains, the colossal cooking-pots that four men could not have lifted. Several cooks, standing out 
in their white aprons against the dark red of the cast iron, mounted on iron ladders and armed with skimmers on the end of long sticks, were supervising the hot-pot for the evening. Against the wall 
were grills big enough to roast martyrs on, saucepans in which a whole sheep could be cooked, a monumental plate-warmer, and a marble basin filled with a continual trickle of water. To the left could 
be seen a scullery with stone sinks that seemed like swimming-pools; while on the other side, to the right, there was a larder where red meat could be seen hanging on steel hooks. A potato-peeling 
machine was working away, tick-tocking like a mill. Two little carts, full of washed salad, were passing, pulled along by some kitchen-helps who were going to put them in the cool, under a fountain. 
‘Chicken,’ repeated Favier, getting impatient. 

Then, turning round, he added softly: 

‘One of them’s cut himself ... It's disgusting, it’s running on to the food!’ 

Mignot wanted to see. A whole queue of shop assistants had formed and was getting longer; there was a lot of laughing and pushing. The two young men, their heads in the hatch, were exchanging 
remarks about this phalansterian kitchen, in which even the smallest utensils, even the skewers and larding-needles, seemed gigantic. Two thousand lunches and two thousand dinners had to be 
served there, and the number of employees was increasing every week. It was a great chasm which, each day, swallowed up sixteen hectolitres of potatoes, a hundred and twenty pounds of butter, 
and six hundred kilos of meat; and at each meal three casks had to be tapped; almost seven hundred litres of wine flowed over the counter of the bar. 

‘Ah! At last!’ muttered Favier, when the cook on duty reappeared with a pan from which he speared a leg for him. 

‘Chicken,’ said Mignot behind him. 

Holding their plates, they both went into the dining-room, having taken their wine at the bar; while behind them the word ‘chicken’ was called out endlessly, and the cook's fork made a rapid, rhythmic 
little sound as he picked up each piece. 

The shop assistants’ dining-room was now an immense hall in which five hundred could be accommodated with ease for each of the three meal services. The places were laid on long mahogany tables 
arranged in parallel lines across the room; at either end of the hall similar tables were set apart for shopwalkers and heads of departments; and in the middle there was a counter where extra dishes 
were served. Large windows on the right and left illuminated this great gallery with a white light; the ceiling, in spite of being almost fourteen feet high, seemed low, crushed by the enormous development 
of the other dimensions. On the walls, painted a pale yellow, shelves for the table-napkins were the sole ornaments. Beyond this first dining-room came that of the porters and coachmen, where the 
meals were served irregularly, when their work permitted. 

‘What! You've got a leg as well, Mignot!’ said Favier, as he took his place at one of the tables opposite his companion. 

Other shop assistants sat down around them. There was no table-cloth; the plates made a cracked sound on the bare mahogany, and everyone was complaining noisily in this corner of the room. 
‘These birds are all legs!’ remarked Mignot. 

Those who had bits of carcass were annoyed. However, the food had greatly improved since the new alterations. Mouret no longer dealt with a contractor for a fixed sum; he now ran the kitchen himself, 
and had made it an organized service like one of his departments, with a cook, under-cooks, and an inspector; and ifhe spent more as a result, he got more work out of his better-fed staff — a calculation 
based on practical humanitarianism which had for a long time dismayed Bourdoncle. 

‘Mine’s pretty tender all the same,’ Mignot resumed. ‘Pass the bread!’ 

The big loaf was going round, and after cutting himself a slice he stuck the knife back into the crust. Some latecomers hurried in one after another; ferocious appetites, sharpened by the morning's 
work, were raging all down the long tables, from one end of the dining-room to the other. There was a growing clatter of forks, the sound of bottles being emptied, the clink of glasses being put down 
too hard, the grinding sound of five hundred powerful jaws energetically munching. Words that were rare, were stifled in mouths full of food. 

Meanwhile Deloche, seated between Baugé and Liénard, found himself nearly opposite Favier, only a few places away. Each had cast a spiteful glance at the other. Their neighbours, who knew about 
their quarrel of the day before, were whispering. They had laughed at Deloche’s bad luck; he was always starving and, as if by some cruel fatality, always chanced on the worst bits at the table. This 
time he had arrived with a chicken neck and some bits of carcass. Without saying a word he let them carry on joking, swallowing great mouthfuls of bread and picking at the neck with the infinite skill 
of a lad who held meat in respect. 

‘Why don’t you complain?’ Baugé said to him. 

But he shrugged his shoulders. What was the point? It never worked. When he did complain, it got even worse. 

‘You know, the cotton-reelers have got their own club now,’ remarked Mignot suddenly. ‘Yes, really, the Reel Club ... They meet in a wine-merchant’s place in the Rue Saint-Honoré; they hire a room 
there on Saturdays.’ 

He was talking of the haberdashery salesmen. At that, the whole table began to joke. Between two mouthfuls, their voices clogged with food, each one made some remark, added a detail; it was only 
the most determined readers who remained silent, absorbed, their noses buried in their newspapers. Everyone was agreed: every year shop assistants were bettering themselves. About half of them 
could now speak German or English. It was no longer smart to go and live it up at Bullier, to do the rounds of the music-halls in order to whistle derisively at the ugly singers. No, about twenty of them 
would get together now and found a club. 

‘Have they got a piano like the linen dealers?’ asked Liénard. 

‘Has the Reel Club got a piano? | should jolly well think so!’ exclaimed Mignot. ‘And they play on it, and they sing! There’s even one of them, that little fellow Bavoux, who recites poetry.’ 

Their mirth was redoubled, and they made fun of Bavoux; however, beneath their laughter there was great respect. They talked about a play at the Vaudeville, in which a draper’s assistant played an 
unpleasant part; several of them expressed their annoyance at this, while others were worrying about when they would be able to get away that evening, for they had been invited to parties given by 
bourgecis families. From every corner of the immense hall similar conversations were going on, in the midst of the growing clatter of crockery. In order to get rid of the smell of food and the hot steam 
which was rising from the five hundred plates, they had opened the windows, and the lowered blinds were burning hot in the fierce August sun. Blasts of hot air were coming from the street, and golden 
reflections were making the ceiling yellow, bathing the sweating men in a reddish light as they ate. 

‘How can they shut people up on a Sunday like this!’ Favier repeated. 

This remark brought them back to the subject of the stocktaking. It was a superb year. And they went on to talk about salaries, rises, the eternal subject, the great questions which always stirred them. 
It was always the same on the days when they had chicken, wild excitement would break out; the noise would finally become unbearable. When the waiters brought the artichokes they could no longer 
hear themselves speak. The inspector on duty had orders to be tolerant. 


‘By the way,’ Favier exclaimed. ‘Have you heard the news?’ 

But his voice was drowned. Mignot was asking: 

‘Who doesn't like artichokes? I’ll swop my dessert for an artichoke.’ 

No one replied. Everyone liked artichokes. This lunch would go down as a good one, for they had seen that there were peaches for dessert. 

‘He’s invited her to dinner, old man,’ Favier was saying to his right-hand neighbour, concluding the story. ‘What! You didn’t know?’ 

The whole table knew, and they were tired of talking about it all morning. The same old jokes passed from mouth to mouth. Deloche was trembling; in the end he fixed his eye on Favier, who was 
insistently repeating: 

‘If he hasn't had her, he will do ... and he won't be the first to have her. Oh no, he won't be the first!’ 

He, too, was looking at Deloche. He added provocatively: 

‘Those who like them bony can have her for five francs.’ 

Suddenly, he ducked his head. Deloche, yielding to an irresistible urge, had just thrown his last glass of wine into Favier’s face, stammering: 

‘Take that! You dirty liar, | should have done it yesterday!” 

This caused quite a scene. Favier’s neighbours had been spattered with a few drops, while he only had his hair slightly wet; the wine, thrown too hard, had fallen on the other side of the table. But the 
others were annoyed. She must be his mistress, if he defended her like that! What a ruffian! He deserved a good hiding to teach him some manners. They lowered their voices, however, for they spotted 
an inspector approaching, and there was no point in involving the management in the quarrel. Favier was content to say: 

‘If he'd got me you'd really have seen something!’ 

It ended in jeers. When Deloche, still trembling, wanted to have a drink to hide his embarrassment and mechanically seized his empty glass, there was a burst of laughter. He put his glass down again 
awkwardly, and began sucking the artichoke leaves which he had already eaten. 

‘Pass the carafe to Deloche,’ said Mignot calmly, ‘he’s thirsty.’ 

The laughter increased. The young men were taking clean plates from the piles which were standing at intervals on the table: the waiters were taking round the dessert, baskets full of peaches. And 
they all clutched their sides with laughter when Mignot added: 

‘Everyone to his own taste. Deloche has wine with his peaches.’ 

The latter remained motionless. His head bowed, as if deaf, he seemed not to hear the jokes; he was feeling hopeless regret for what he had just done. They were right, what business was it of his to 
defend her? Now they would say all sorts of terrible things; he could have kicked himself for having compromised her like that, when he had wanted to prove her innocent. It was his usual luck; it would 
have been better if he had died on the spot, for he could not even give way to the instincts of his heart without doing something stupid. Tears came to his eyes. Wasn't it his fault, too, that the shop was 
talking about the letter the governor had written? He could hear them all sniggering and making crude comments about the invitation that had been confided only to Liénard, and he blamed himself: he 
should not have allowed Pauline to mention it in front of a third person; he held himself responsible for the indiscretion which had been committed. 

‘Why did you tell everyone about it?’ he murmured finally, in a sorrowful voice. ‘That was very bad.’ 

‘Me!’ replied Liénard. ‘But | only told one or two people, and told them to keep it secret ... You never know how things get out.’ 

When Deloche finally drank a glass of water, the whole table burst out laughing again. The meal was finishing, and they were lolling back in their chairs, waiting for the bell, shouting to each other with 
a lack of restraint brought on by the meal. Few extras had been asked for at the big central counter, especially as it was the shop which was paying for the coffee. Cups were steaming, perspiring faces 
were shining under the haze of fumes floating like clouds of blue cigarette smoke. In the windows the blinds were hanging down motionless, without flapping at all. One of them rolled up again, and the 
sunshine flooded across the hall, lighting up the ceiling. The hubbub of voices was beating against the walls with such force that at first the sound of the bell was heard only by those sitting at the tables 
near the door. They got up, and the stampede as they left filled the corridors for a long time. 

Deloche, however, lagged behind to escape the malicious jokes which were still being made. Even Baugé went out ahead of him; and Baugé was usually the last to leave the dining-room, for he would 
go a roundabout way and meet Pauline as she was going into the women’s dining-hall: they had agreed on this scheme as the only way they could see each other for a minute during working hours. 
But this time, just as they were kissing each other full on the lips in a corner of the corridor, they were surprised by Denise, who was also going up to lunch. She was walking with difficulty, because of 
her foot. 

‘Oh, my dear!’ stammered Pauline, very red, ‘you won't say anything, will you?’ 

Baugé, with his huge limbs and giant build, was trembling like a little boy. He murmured: 

‘You know, they'd very probably throw us out ... Our marriage may have been announced but those monsters don’t allow you to kiss!’ 

Denise, quite upset, pretended that she had not seen them. And Baugé was making his escape when Deloche, who was going the longest way round, appeared in his turn. He tried to apologize, 
stammering out phrases which Denise did not at first understand. Then, as he was reproaching Pauline for having spoken in front of Liénard, and as Pauline became embarrassed, Denise finally 
understood the words people had been whispering behind her back all morning. So it was the story of the letter which was going round! Once more the shiver which this letter had given her ran down 
her spine; she felt she was being undressed by all those men. 

‘| didn’t know,’ Pauline was repeating. ‘In any case, there’s nothing bad about it ... Let them talk, they're all jealous, of course!’ 

‘My dear,’ said Denise in the end, in her sensible way. ‘I’m not cross with you at all ... You’ve only said the truth. I’ve received a letter, and it’s up to me to answer it.’ 

Deloche went away heart-broken, for he had understood that Denise was accepting the situation and would keep the appointment that evening. When the two salesgirls had lunched, in a small dining- 
room next to the big one, where the women were served more comfortably, Pauline had to help Denise downstairs, as her foot was getting tired. 

Downstairs, in the bustle of the afternoon, the stock-taking was proceeding more vigorously than ever. The time had come for the supreme effort, when, faced with the lack of progress made in the 
morning, everything was done to finish by the evening. The voices became even louder; nothing could be seen but waving arms, still emptying shelves, throwing down the merchandise; and it was no 
longer possible to walk about, for the rising tide of bales and piles of goods on the floor was now as high as the counters. A sea of heads, brandished fists, and flying limbs seemed to extend to the 
further reaches of the departments, like the distant confusion of a riot. It was the final fever, the machine at breaking point; while in front of the plate-glass windows all round the closed shop there were 
still occasional passers-by, pale with the stifling boredom of Sunday. On the pavement in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, three tall, bare-headed girls with a sluttish look about them had taken their 
stand, their faces brazenly pressed against the windows, trying to make out what sort of mess was being cooked up inside. 

When Denise returned to the ladieswear department Madam Aurélie left Marguerite to finish calling out the garments. The checking still had to be done and, requiring quiet in which to do it, she retired 
into the pattern-room, taking Denise with her. 

‘Come with me, we'll compare the two lists ... Then you can add up the totals.’ 

But, as she wanted to leave the door open in order to keep an eye on the girls, the din came in and they could hardly hear each other, even at the far end of the room. It was a vast, square room, 
furnished only with chairs and three long tables. In one corner stood great mechanical cutters for making the patterns. Whole lengths of material went through them; in one year more than sixty thousand 
francs’ worth of material was sent out, cut up into strips. From morning to night the cutters sliced up silk, wool, and linen with the sound of a scythe. Then the pattern-books had to be put together, either 
glued or sewn. And there was also, between the two windows, a little printing-press for the labels. 

‘Not so loud, please!’ cried Madam Aurélie from time to time, unable to hear Denise reading out the articles. 

When the checking of the first lists was finished, she left the girl seated at one of the tables, absorbed in her adding up. Then she reappeared almost immediately and installed Miss de Fontenailles 
there, for the trousseau department no longer needed her and had handed her over. It would save time if she helped with the adding up. But the appearance of the Marchioness, as Clara mischievously 
called her, had stirred up the department. They were laughing, and teasing Joseph; ferocious words were coming through the door. 

‘Don't move, you’re not in my way at all,’ said Denise, seized with pity. ‘Here, my inkstand will do, we can both use it.’ 

Miss de Fontenailles, stupefied by her downfall, could not even find a word of gratitude. She looked as if she drank; her thin body had a livid hue, and only her hands, white and slender, still bore witness 
to her distinguished ancestry. 

The laughter suddenly stopped, and they could hear the work resuming its regular hum. It was Mouret, once again making a tour of the departments. He stopped and looked for Denise, surprised at 
not seeing her. He made a sign to Madam Aurélie; and they both moved to one side, and talked in low voices for a moment. He must have been questioning her. With a glance she indicated the pattem- 
room; then appeared to be giving him a report. No doubt she was relating that the girl had been crying that morning. 

‘Splendid!’ Mouret said out loud, drawing nearer. ‘Show me the lists.’ 

‘This way, sir,’ the buyer replied. ‘We ran away from the noise.’ 

He followed her into the neighbouring room. Clara was not taken in by this manoeuvre: she murmured that they might as well go and fetch a bed straight away. But Marguerite was throwing the garments 
to her more quickly in order to keep her busy and stop her talking. Wasn't the assistant buyer a good sort? Her affairs did not concern anyone else. The department was becoming an accomplice; the 
salesgirls were becoming more and more excited; the backs of Lhomme and Joseph were swelling out, as if becoming soundproof. And Jouve, having noticed Madam Aurélie’s tactics from afar, came 
to walk up and down outside the door of the sample room, with the regular step of a sentry on guard, awaiting his superior’s convenience. 

‘Give Sir Mouret the lists,’ said the buyer as she went in. 

Denise gave them to him, then remained looking up at him. She had given a slight start but had controlled herself, and she remained splendidly composed, her cheeks pale. For a moment Mouret 
appeared to be absorbed in the list of articles, without glancing at the girl. Silence reigned. Then Madam Aurélie went up to Miss de Fontenailles, who had not even looked round, and, seemingly 
dissatisfied with her adding-up, she said to her in a low voice: 

‘Go and help with the parcels ... You're not used to figures.’ 

Miss de Fontenailles stood up, and went back to the department, where she was greeted by a lot of whispering. Joseph, under the mocking eyes of the girls, was writing all crooked. Clara, delighted to 
have an assistant, was very rough with her all the same because of the hatred she felt for all women in the shop. How idiotic it was, when one was a marchioness, to yield to the love of an ordinary 
working man! And she envied her that love. 

‘Very good, very good!’ Mouret was repeating, still pretending to read. 

Madam Aurélie, meanwhile, did not know how to withdraw decently in her turn. She walked up and down, and went to look at the mechanical cutters, furious that her husband had not invented a pretext 
for calling her; but he was never any good for serious things, he would have died of thirst beside a pond. It was Marguerite, finally, who had the wit to come and ask her about something. 

‘I'll come and see,’ replied the buyer. 

And, her dignity safeguarded now that she had an excuse in the eyes of the girls who were watching her, she left Mouret and Denise alone, walking out of the room with a majestic air, her profile so 
lofty that the salesgirls did not even dare to smile. 

Mouret had slowly replaced the lists on the table. He stood looking at the girl, who remained seated, pen in hand. She did not look away; she had only become paler. 

‘You'll come tonight?’ he asked in a low voice. 

‘No, sir,’ she replied. ‘I can’t. My brothers are going to be at my uncle’s, and I’ve promised to dine with them.’ 

‘But what about your foot? You still can’t walk properly!” 

‘Oh! | can easily get as far as that; I’ve been feeling much better since this morning!’ 

Faced with this calm refusal, he had become pale in his turn. His lips betrayed a nervous quiver. Nevertheless, he controlled himself, and with the air of a kindly employer simply taking an interest in 
one of his salesgirls, he resumed: 

‘Come now, if| invite you ... You know how highly | think of you.’ 

Denise maintained her respectful attitude. 

‘I'm very touched by your kindness to me, sir, and | thank you for the invitation. But | must repeat that it’s impossible, my brothers are expecting me this evening.’ 

She was obstinately refusing to understand. The door had remained open, and she could feel the whole shop urging her on. Pauline had, in a friendly way, called her a silly ass, and the others would 
laugh at her if she refused the invitation. Madam Aurélie, who had left the room, Marguerite, whose raised voice she could hear, Lhomme, whose motionless and discreet back she could see — they all 


desired her fall, they were all throwing her at their employer. And the distant hum of the stock-taking, the millions of goods being called out on all sides, being turned over in armfuls, was like a hot wind 
carrying the breath of passion towards her. 
There was a silence. At times the noise drowned Mouret’s words, accompanying them with the formidable din of a king’s fortune won in battle. 
‘Well, when will you come?’ he asked again. ‘Tomorrow?’ 
This simple question upset Denise. For a moment she lost her composure and stammered: 
‘| don’t know ... | can’t...’ 
He smiled; he tried to take her hand that she drew back. 
‘What are you afraid of?’ 
But she quickly raised her head, looked him straight in the face, and said, smiling in her gentle, honest way: 
‘I'm not afraid of anything, sir ... One only does as one wants, doesn’t one? | just don’t want to, that’s all!’ 
As she stopped speaking she was surprised to hear a creak. She turned round and saw the door slowly closing. Jouve had taken it upon himself to close it. Doors formed part of his duties; none were 
supposed to remain open. Then he returned gravely to his sentry post. No one seemed to notice the door being closed in this simple way. Only Clara let out a crude word in the ear of Miss de 
Fontenailles, who remained pale and expressionless. 
Meanwhile, Denise had stood up. Mouret was saying to her in a low and trembling voice: 
‘Listen, | love you ... You’ve known it for a long time; don’t play the cruel game with me of pretending not to know ... And don’t be afraid of anything. I’ve wanted to call you into my office scores of 
times. We'd have been alone, I'd only have had to bolt the door. But | didn’t want to; you can see how I’m talking to you, anyone can come in here ... | love you, Denise.’ 
She stood there, her face white, still looking him straight in the face. 
‘Tell me, why do you refuse? Don’t you have any needs? Your brothers are a heavy responsibility. Anything you ask, anything you require...’ 
With a word, she cut him short: 
‘Thank you, I’m now earning more than | need.’ 
‘But it's freedom I’m offering you, a life of pleasure and luxury ... I'll set you up with a home of your own; I'll make sure that you're well off.’ 
‘No, thank you, I’d be bored doing nothing ... | was earning my own living before | was ten years old.’ 
He made a frantic gesture. She was the first one not to yield. He had only to stoop to get the others; they all waited on his whim like obedient servants; but she was saying no, without even giving him 
a reasonable excuse. His desire, controlled for so long, exacerbated by her resistance, was becoming stronger than ever. Perhaps he was not offering her enough? He doubled his offers, becoming 
more and more insistent. 
‘No, no, thank you,’ she replied each time, without weakening. 
Then a cry from the heart escaped him: 
‘Can't you see that I’m suffering? Yes, it's stupid, I’m suffering like a child!’ 
Tears came to his eyes. A fresh silence reigned. Behind the closed door the muffled hum of the stock-taking could still be heard. It was like a dying sound of triumph, a discreet accompaniment to the 
master’s defeat. 
‘But if | wanted...’ he said in a passionate voice, seizing her hands. 
She let him hold them; her eyes grew dim, all her strength was ebbing away. She felt the warmth of the man’s hot hands, filling her with a delicious sense of weakness. Goodness! How she loved him, 
and what delight if she had flung her arms round his neck and leaned on his breast! 
‘| want you to come, | want you to come,’ he was repeating, beside himself. ‘I'll expect you tonight, or I'll take steps...’ 
He was becoming brutal. She uttered a faint cry, and the pain she felt at her wrists restored her courage. With a jerk, she freed herself. Then, standing erect and seeming taller because of her 
defencelessness, she said: 
‘No, let me go ... I’m not a Clara, to be dropped the next day. Besides, you love someone else, yes, that lady who comes here ... Stay with her. | don’t share people’s affections.’ 
He was struck dumb with surprise. What was she saying and what did she want, then? Never had the girls he picked up in the departments worried themselves about being loved. He should have 
laughed about it but this attitude of gentle pride completed the confusion in his heart. 
‘Please open the door, sir,’ she went on. ‘It’s not proper that we should be together like this.’ 
Mouret obeyed and, his temples throbbing, not knowing how to hide his anguish, he called Madam Aurélie back again, and lost his temper about the stock of cloaks, saying that the prices would have 
to be lowered, and continue to be lowered until the last one was sold. It was the rule of the shop, they got rid of everything each year; they sold goods at a sixty per cent loss rather than keep an old 
model or shop-soiled material. As it happened Bourdoncle, looking for the director, had been waiting for him; he had been stopped outside the closed door by Jouve, who had whispered a few words 
in his ear with a serious air. He was growing impatient without, however, having the courage to interrupt the téte-a-téte. Was it possible? On such a day too, and with that puny creature! When the door 
finally opened, Bourdoncle spoke of the fancy silks, of which the left-over stock was going to be enormous. It was a relief for Mouret to be able to shout as much as he liked. What was Bouthemont 
thinking of? He went off, declaring that he would not tolerate that a buyer should be so lacking in flair that he committed the folly of stocking more goods than sales allowed. 
‘What's the matter with him?’ murmured Madam Aurélie, very upset by his reproaches. 
The girls looked at each other in surprise. At six o'clock the stock-taking was finished. The sun was still shining, a pale summer sun, the golden reflection of which was coming through the hall windows. 
In the heavy air of the streets tired families were already coming back from the suburbs, loaded with bunches of flowers and dragging their children along. One by one, the departments had fallen silent. 
Nothing could be heard in the galleries but the belated shouts of a few salesmen emptying a last shelf. Then these voices too became silent, and all that remained of the day's hubbub was a mighty 
chill which hung over the huge piles of merchandise. The shelves, cupboards, boxes, and cases were empty: not a metre of material, not a single object had remained in its place. The huge shop now 
displayed nothing but its empty framework, its wooden counters and shelves completely bare, as on the day they had been installed. This bareness was the visible proof of the complete and accurate 
returns of the stock-taking. And on the ground was piled up sixteen million francs’ worth of goods, a rising sea which had, in the end, submerged the tables and counters. The salesmen, plunged in it 
up to their shoulders, were beginning to put each article back. It was hoped that they would finish by ten o’clock. 
When Madam Aurélie, who went to the first dinner service, came back from the dining-room, she announced the turnover figure for the year, a figure which had just been worked out by adding up those 
of the various departments. The total was eighty million, ten million more than the preceding year. The only actual loss was on the fancy silks. 
‘If Sir Mouret isn’t satisfied, | don’t know what he wants,’ added the buyer. ‘Look! He’s over there, at the top of the main staircase, looking furious.’ 
The girls went to look. He was standing alone, scowling down at the millions scattered at his feet. 
‘Would you be good enough to let me go to my room, ma’am?’ Denise came to ask at that moment. ‘I’m no longer any use because of my leg, and as I’ve got to dine at my uncle’s with my brothers...’ 
They were astonished. She had not succumbed, then? Madam Aurélie hesitated, and seemed on the verge of forbidding her to go out, her voice curt and displeased; while Clara, quite incredulous, 
shrugged her shoulders: it was probably quite simple, he didn’t want her any more! When Pauline learned of this ending to the story, she was standing with Deloche in the babywear department. The 
young man’s sudden joy made her furious: a lot of good it did him, didn’t it? He was pleased, was he, that his friend was silly enough to turn her back on making a fortune? Bourdoncle, who did not 
dare to go and disturb Mouret in his terrible isolation, was walking about amid the noise, feeling downcast himself, and full of misgivings. 
Meanwhile, Denise went downstairs. As she arrived at the bottom of the small left-hand staircase, leaning on the banisters, she came upon a group of sniggering salesmen. Her name was pronounced, 
and she felt that they were still talking about her encounter with Mouret. They had not seen her. 
‘Not at all — it’s all put on!’ Favier was saying. ‘She’s utterly vicious ... Yes, | know someone she wanted to take by force.’ 
And he kept looking at Hutin who, in order to preserve his dignity as assistant buyer, was standing a few paces away, without taking part in the jokes. But he was so flattered by the envious way in 
which the others were looking at him that he deigned to murmur: 
‘She really was a nuisance, that girl!’ 
Denise, cut to the quick, clung to the banisters. They must have seen her, for they all scattered amid laughter. He was right; she blamed herself for her ignorance in the past, when she used to dream 
about him. But how cowardly he was, and how she despised him now! She was deeply disturbed: it was strange that a moment ago she had found the strength to repulse a man whom she adored, 
whereas in the past she had felt such weakness in the presence of that wretched boy, whose love she had only dreamed about! Her reason and her courage were foundering in these contradictions of 
her nature that she could not fully understand. 
She hurried through the hall. Then, as a commissionaire was opening the door which had been closed since the morning, instinct made her raise her head, and she caught sight of Mouret. He was still 
at the top of the staircase, on the big central landing overlooking the gallery. But he had forgotten the stock-taking; he did not see his empire, the shop bursting with riches. Everything had disappeared 
— the resounding victories of yesterday, the colossal fortune of tomorrow. With a look of despair he was watching Denise, and when she had gone through the door there was nothing left, and the shop 
was plunged into darkness. 
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THAT day Bouthemont was the first to arrive at Madam Desforges’s house at four o’clock for tea. She was still alone, in her large Louis XVI drawing-room, the brass and brocades of which shone with 
a bright gaiety; when he entered she stood up with an air of impatience: 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well!’ replied the young man, ‘when | told him that I'd certainly call on you, he promised me he’d come.’ 

‘And you gave him to understand that I’m expecting the Baron today?’ 

‘Of course ... That's what seemed to make him decide to come.’ 

They were referring to Mouret. The year before, he had suddenly taken such a liking to Bouthemont that he had allowed him to share his private pleasures; and he had even introduced him into 
Henriette’s house, glad to have an obliging person at hand to enliven somewhat a liaison of which he was beginning to tire. Thus, the buyer from the silk department had finally become the confidant 
both of his employer and of the pretty widow: he ran small errands for them, talked about one of them to the other, and sometimes patched up their quarrels. Henriette, in her fits of jealousy, allowed 
herself a degree of familiarity with him that he found surprising and embarrassing, for she would lose all the discretion she possessed, as a woman of the world using all her skill to keep up appearances. 
She exclaimed violently: 

‘You should have brought him with you. Then I'd have been sure.’ 

‘But how?’ he said, with a good-natured laugh. ‘It's not my fault if he escapes all the time nowadays ... Oh! but he’s very fond of me all the same. Without him, I’d be in trouble in the shop.’ 

Indeed, since the last stock-taking, his position at the Ladies’ Paradise was precarious. In spite of his excuses that the wet weather was to blame, he was not forgiven his considerable stocks of fancy 
silks; and as Hutin was making the most of the affair by undermining his reputation with his superiors with a fresh burst of crafty energy, he could feel the ground crumbling beneath his feet. Mouret had 
condemned him, tired, no doubt, of having a witness who was now preventing him from breaking off his liaison and bored with profitless familiarity with him. But, following his usual tactics, he was 
pushing Bourdoncle to the fore; it was Bourdoncle and the other directors who were demanding Bouthemont’s dismissal at every board meeting; whereas Mouret, according to his own account, was 
holding out against them — so he said — stoutly defending his friend at the risk of creating great difficulties for himself. 

‘Well, | shall wait,’ Madam Desforges went on. ‘You know that girl is coming at five ... | want to see them face to face. | must discover their secret.’ 

She described her plan, repeating in her excitement how she had asked Madam Aurélie to send Denise to her to look at a coat which fitted badly. Once she had the girl there in her room, she would 
easily find some way of calling Mouret; and then she would take action. 

Bouthemont, sitting opposite her, watched her with his handsome laughing eyes, trying hard to look serious. This gay young fellow with his ink-black beard, whose hot Gascon blood tinged his face 
with crimson, was thinking that society women were not much good, and that they certainly let out a lot of secrets once they opened their hearts. His friends’ mistresses, who were shopgirls, certainly 
never made such detailed confessions. 

‘Come now,’ he ventured to say at last, ‘why should it matter so much? | swear to you that there’s absolutely nothing between them.’ 


‘That's just it!’ she exclaimed, ‘he loves her ... | don’t care about the others, they're just pick-ups, they only last a day!’ 

She spoke of Clara with contempt. She had heard that Mouret, after Denise's refusal, had fallen back on that big redhead with a face like a horse; no doubt it was a calculated move, for he kept her in 
the department, loading her with presents in order to draw attention to her. In any case, for almost three months now he had been leading a tremendous life of pleasure, scattering money with an 
extravagance which was causing a great deal of comment: he had bought a house for some chorus girl and, at the same time, was being milked by two or three other tarts, who seemed to be competing 
with each other in expensive, idiotic whims. 

‘It's that creature’s fault,’ Henriette was repeating. ‘I feel he’s ruining himself with the others because she’s spurning him ... In any case, | don’t care about his money! I'd have loved him more if he’d 
been poor. You’ve become our friend, and you know how much | love him.’ 

She stopped, choking, on the verge of bursting into tears; and, with a gesture of abandon, she held out both hands to him. It was true, she adored Mouret for his youth and his triumphs; never had a 
man possessed her so completely, thrilling both her body and her pride; but, at the thought of losing him, she could also hear the knell of forty sounding, and she was wondering with terror how to fill 
the place of this great love. 

‘But I'll have my revenge,’ she murmured. ‘I'll have my revenge if he behaves badly!’ 

Bouthemont was still holding her hands. She was still beautiful but she would be a nuisance as a mistress, and she wasn’t really his type. Yet it was worth considering; it might be worth risking the 
problems it could involve. 

‘Why don’t you set up on your own?’ she said suddenly, withdrawing her hands. 

He was taken aback. Then he replied: 

‘But it would require a lot of capital ... | kept thinking about it last year. I’m sure there are still enough customers in Paris for one or two more big shops; but the district would have to be chosen very 
carefully. The Bon Marché has got the Left Bank; the Louvre is in the middle; at the Paradise we monopolize the rich districts of the west. That leaves the north, where a rival to the Place Clichy could 
be created. And I'd discovered a superb site, near the Opera...’ 

‘Well?’ 

He began to laugh heartily. 

‘Just imagine, | was stupid enough to speak to my father about it ... Yes, | was naive enough to ask him to find shareholders in Toulouse.’ 

He told her gaily about the old man’s rage and how, in his little country shop, he was bitterly opposed to the big Parisian stores. Old Bouthemont, infuriated by the thirty thousand francs his son earned, 
had replied that he’d rather give his money and that of his friends to charity than contribute a penny to one of those shops which were nothing more than the brothels of business. 

‘Besides,’ the young man concluded, ‘it would require millions.’ 

‘And if you could find them?’ said Madam Desforges simply. 

He looked at her, suddenly serious. Was it just the phrase of a jealous woman? But without giving him time to question her, she added: 

‘Well, you know what an interest | take in you ... We'll talk about it again.’ 

The bell in the hall had sounded. She stood up, and with an instinctive movement he drew his chair away, as if they were already liable to be caught unawares. Silence reigned in the drawing-room; 
with its pretty hangings and its profusion of green plants it looked rather like a miniature wood between the two windows. She stood waiting, listening with strained attention. 

‘Here he is,’ she murmured. 

The servant announced: 

‘Sir Mouret, Sir Vallagnosc’ 

She could not help making a gesture of anger. Why didn’t he come alone? He must have gone to fetch his friend, fearing a possible téte-a-téte. Then she gave a smile, and held out her hand to the two 
men. 

‘| see you so rarely these days! And that goes for you, too, Sir Vallagnosc’ 

Her figure was her despair; she squeezed herself into black silk dresses to conceal the fact that she was putting on weight. But her face was still pretty, with her dark hair, and she had not lost the 
delicacy of her features. Mouret, sweeping his eyes over her, was able to say to her familiarly: 

‘There’s no need to ask how you are ... You're as fresh as a daisy.’ 

‘Oh! I’m too well,’ she replied. ‘In any case, | might have been dead; you wouldn't have known anything about it.’ 

She was examining him too, and thought he looked very nervous and tired, with puffy eyes and a livid complexion. 

‘Well!’ she resumed in a tone which she tried to make agreeable, ‘I’m not going to return your flattery. You don’t look at all well this evening.’ 

‘Overwork!’ said Vallagnosc. 

Mouret made a vague gesture, without replying. He had just noticed Bouthemont, and nodded to him in a friendly way. During the time when they had been on intimate terms he used to carry Bouthemont 
off from the department at the busiest time of the afternoon, and take him to Henriette’s. But times had changed, and he said to him in a low voice: 

‘You left very early ... You know, they saw you leaving and they're furious, in the shop.’ 

He was talking of Bourdoncle and the other directors as if he was not the master. 

‘Oh!’ murmured Bouthemont nervously. 

‘Yes, | want to talk to you ... Wait for me; we'll leave together.’ 

Meanwhile Henriette had sat down again; and while she was listening to Vallagnosc, who was telling her that Madam de Boves would probably be coming to see her, she did not take her eyes off 
Mouret. He had lapsed into silence again; he was gazing at the furniture and seemed to be looking for something on the ceiling. Then, as she laughingly complained that she no longer had anyone but 
men at her tea parties, he so far forgot himself as to let slip the phrase: 

‘| thought I'd find Baron Hartmann here.’ 

Henriette had turned pale. Doubtless she knew that he came to her house only in order to meet the Baron; but he might have refrained from throwing his indifference in her face like that. Just then the 
door opened, and the servant stood before her. When she questioned him with a movement of her head, he leaned down and said to her in a whisper: 

‘It's about that coat. Madam told me to let her know ... The young lady is here.’ 

Then she raised her voice to make herself heard and, releasing all the sufferings of jealousy in a few sharply contemptuous words, she said: 

‘Let her wait!’ 

‘Shall | show her into madam’s dressing-room?’ 

‘No, no, let her stay in the hall!’ 

When the servant had gone out, she calmly resumed her conversation with Vallagnosc. Mouret, who had relapsed into his lassitude, had half heard what she had said, without really taking it in. 
Bouthemont, preoccupied by the affair, was lost in thought. But almost immediately the door opened again, and two ladies were shown in. 

‘Just fancy!’ said Madam Marty, ‘I was getting out of the carriage when | saw Madam de Boves coming through the arcade.’ 

‘Yes,’ the latter explained, ‘it's a nice day, and my doctor is always telling me | should walk...’ 

Then, after everyone had shaken hands, she asked Henriette: 

‘So you're engaging a new housemaid?’ 

‘No,’ she replied, surprised. ‘Why?’ 

‘Well, I've just seen a girl in the hall who...’ 

Henriette interrupted her, laughing. 

‘It's funny, isn’t it? Shopgirls all look like housemaids ... Yes, it’s a girl who’s come to alter a coat.’ 

Mouret looked at her intently, suspicion crossing his mind. She went on talking with forced gaiety, explaining how she had bought the coat ready-made at the Ladies’ Paradise the week before. 
‘What!’ said Madam Marty, ‘don’t you get your clothes from Sauveur any more?’ 

‘Yes, my dear, | do but | wanted to make an experiment. | was quite pleased with the first thing | bought at the Paradise, a travel coat ... But this time it wasn’t at all a success. You may say what you 
like, you just can’t dress well in those big shops of yours. | don’t mind saying it in front of Sir Mouret ... You'll never be able to dress a woman who has any sense of style.’ 

Mouret did not defend his shop; still looking at her, he was trying to reassure himself, telling himself that she would never dare to do such a thing. It was Bouthemont who had to defend the Paradise. 
‘If all the society women who buy their clothes from us were to boast about it,’ he retorted gaily, ‘you'd be very surprised at the customers we have ... Order a garment from us made-to-measure, and 
itll be as good as one of Sauveur’s, and it'll cost you half the price. And it’s only because it’s less expensive that it seems less good.’ 

‘So the coat’s not a success?’ Madam de Boves went on. ‘Now | recognize the girl ... It’s rather dark in the hall.’ 

‘Yes,’ added Madam Marty, ‘I was trying to think where I'd seen that face ... Well, go on, my dear, don’t stand on ceremony with us.’ 

Henriette made a gesture of disdainful unconcern. 

‘Oh, later on, there’s no hurry.’ 

The ladies went on with their discussion about clothes from the big department stores. Then Madam de Boves spoke of her husband who, she said, had just left on a tour of inspection to visit the stud 
farm at Saint-L6, and Henriette was telling them how the day before Madam Guibal had been called away to the Franche-Comté because of an aunt's illness. She was not expecting Madam Bourdelais 
that day either, for at the end of each month the latter shut herself up with a seamstress in order to go through her children’s clothes. Meanwhile, Madam Marty seemed troubled by some secret anxiety. 
Sir Marty’s job at the Lycée Bonaparte was in jeopardy as a result of some lessons the poor man had been giving in some shady establishments which were doing quite a trade in matriculation diplomas; 
he was frenziedly raising money where he could, in order to meet the orgies of spending which were ruining his home; and after she’d seen him weeping one evening in fear of dismissal, she had had 
the idea of using her friend Henriette’s influence with an undersecretary she knew at the Ministry of Education. Finally Henriette set her mind at rest with a few words. In any case, Sir Marty was going 
to come himself to discover his fate and to thank her. 

‘You don’t look well, Sir Mouret,’ Madam de Boves observed. 

‘Overwork!’ Vallagnosc repeated, in his ironical, phlegmatic way. 

Mouret quickly stood up, sorry at having forgotten himself in this way. He took his usual place in the midst of the ladies, regaining all his charm. He was now occupied with the winter fashions, and he 
spoke of a large consignment of lace; Madam de Boves asked him about the price of Alengon point: she felt inclined to buy some. She was now reduced to saving the one franc fifty it cost for a cab, 
and would arrive home ill from having stopped to look at the shop-windows. Wearing a coat which was already two years old, in her imagination she would drape over her regal shoulders all the 
expensive materials she saw; it was like tearing her flesh off when she awoke and found herself dressed in her patched-up dresses, without hope of ever satisfying her passion. 

‘Baron Hartmann,’ the servant announced. 

Henriette noticed how warmly Mouret shook the newcomer’s hand. 

The latter greeted the ladies and glanced at the young man with the subtle expression which sometimes lit up his coarse Alsatian face. 

‘Always talking about clothes!’ he murmured with a smile. 

Then, being a friend of Madam Desforges, he ventured to add: 

‘There’s a very charming girl in the hall ... Who is she?’ 

‘Oh! No one,’ replied Madam Desforges in her unpleasant voice. ‘Just a shopgirl waiting to see me.’ 

The door remained half open, as the servant was serving the tea. He was going out and coming back again, putting the china service, then plates of sandwiches and biscuits, on the pedestal table. In 
the vast drawing-room, a bright light, softened by the green plants, illuminated the brasswork, bathing the silk of the furniture in a warm glow, and each time the door opened a dim corner of the hall, lit 
only by frosted glass windows, could be seen. There, in the dark, a sombre form could be discerned, motionless and patient. Denise had remained standing: there was a leather-covered seat but pride 
prevented her from sitting on it. She was conscious of the insult. She had been there for half an hour, without a movement, without a word; those ladies and the Baron had stared at her in passing; she 


could now hear scraps of conversation from the drawing-room, and she was hurt by the indifference of all that pleasant luxury; but still she did not move. Suddenly, through the half-open door, she 
recognized Mouret. He had guessed at last that it was she who was waiting. 

‘Is it one of your salesgirls?’ Baron Hartmann asked. 

Mouret had succeeded in hiding his great agitation. But his emotion made his voice shake. 

‘I'm sure it is but | don’t know which.’ 

‘It’s the little fair-haired one from the ladieswear department,’ Madam Marty quickly interjected. ‘The one who’s assistant buyer, | believe.’ 

Henriette looked at Mouret in her turn. 

‘Ah! he said, simply. 

And he tried to turn the conversation towards the festivities that had been organized in honour of the King of Prussia, who had arrived in Paris the day before. But the Baron mischievously went back 
to the subject of the girls who worked in the big stores. He was pretending that he wanted information, and was asking questions: What sort of background did they have? Were their morals really as 
bad as people said? This sparked off quite a discussion. 

‘Really,’ he repeated, ‘you think they're decent girls?” 

Mouret defended their virtue with a conviction that made Vallagnosc laugh. Then Bouthemont intervened, in order to save his master. My goodness! There were all sorts, hussies as well as decent 
girls. What is more, their moral standard was rising. In the past they had had nothing but the dregs of the trade, poor, distracted girls who just drifted into the drapery business; whereas nowadays 
families in the Rue de Sévres, for example, were definitely bringing up their little girls for the Bon Marché. In short, when they wanted to behave properly, they could; for unlike the working girls of the 
Paris streets, they were not obliged to pay for their board and lodging: they were lodged and fed, and their existence was assured, though doubtless it was a very hard existence. The worst thing of all 
was their neutral, ill-defined position, somewhere between shopkeepers and ladies. Plunged into the midst of luxury, often without any previous education, they formed an anonymous class apart. All 
their troubles and vices sprang from that. 

‘| certainly don’t know any creatures so disagreeable,’ said Madam de Boves. ‘One could slap them sometimes.’ 

The ladies vented their spite. They devoured each other at the counters: woman ate woman there, in a bitter rivalry of money and beauty. The salesgirls were jealous of well-dressed customers, ladies 
whose style they tried to imitate; and poorly dressed customers, lower middle-class women, felt even more sourly jealous of the salesgirls, the girls dressed in silk whom they wanted to treat like 
servants each time they made a purchase costing a few pence. 

‘Well, in any case,’ Henriette concluded, ‘the poor wretches are all for sale, like their goods!’ 

Mouret had the strength to smile. The Baron was studying him, touched by his remarkable self-control. Therefore he changed the conversation by mentioning again the festivities in honour of the King 
of Prussia: they were superb, the whole business world of Paris would profit from them. Henriette remained silent, and seemed lost in her thoughts; she was divided between her desire to go on 
forgetting Denise in the hall, and her fear that Mouret, now forewarned, might leave. In the end she got up from her chair. 

‘Will you excuse me?’ 

‘Of course, my dear!’ said Madam Marty. ‘Look! I'll do the honours of your house!’ 

She stood up, took the teapot and filled the cups. Henriettte turned towards Baron Hartmann, saying: 

‘You'll stay a few minutes longer, won't you?’ 

‘Yes, | want to talk to Sir Mouret. We're going to invade your small drawing-room.’ 

Then she went out, and her black silk dress rustled against the door like a snake disappearing into the undergrowth. 

The Baron immediately manoeuvred so as to lead Mouret away, abandoning the ladies to Bouthemont and Vallagnosc. Standing by the window of the other drawing-room, they chatted in low voices, 
discussing a whole new scheme. For a long time Mouret had been cherishing the dream of realising his old plan — the invasion of the entire block by the Ladies’s Paradise, from the Rue Monsigny to 
the Rue de la Michodiére, and from the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin to the Rue du Dix-December. In this enormous block there was still a vast frontage on the Rue du Dix-December which he did not 
own; and this was enough to spoil his triumph: he was tortured by the desire to complete his conquest by erecting a monumental facade there, as an apotheosis. As long as the main entrance remained 
in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, in a dark street of old Paris, his work would be incomplete; it would lack logic. He wanted to flaunt it before the new Paris, on one of those recently built avenues 
where, in full sunlight, all the figures of the modern crowd passed by; he could see it towering above everything, imposing itself as the giant palace of commerce, casting a bigger shadow over the city 
than the old Louvre did. But, so far, he had come up against the obstinacy of the Credit Immobilier that was still clinging to its original idea of using the frontage site to build a rival to the Grand Hotel. 
The plans were ready; they were only waiting for the Rue du Dix-December to be opened up in order to dig the foundations. Mouret, making a final effort, had at last almost succeeded in winning over 
Baron Hartmann. 

‘Well!’ the latter began, ‘we had a meeting yesterday, and | came here, thinking I’d see you, to tell you what happened ... They still won’t agree.’ 

The young man allowed himself a gesture of irritation. 

‘That's very unreasonable of them ... What did they say?’ 

‘They said what | said to you myself, and what I’m still inclined to think ... Your fagade is only a decoration; the new buildings would only increase the shop area by a tenth, and that means throwing 
away huge sums on a mere advertisement.’ 

At this Mouret burst out: 

‘An advertisement! An advertisement! This one will be in stone, and it'll outlast us all. Can't you see that it would increase our business tenfold! We'd get our money back in two years. What does it 
matter, what you call this lost ground, if it creates enormous interest! You'll see the crowds we'll have when our customers are no longer crammed into the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, and can simply 
charge down a street wide enough for six carriages to travel abreast quite easily.’ 

‘No doubt,’ resumed the Baron, laughing. ‘But, | must repeat, you're a poet in your own way. These gentlemen think it would be dangerous to expand your business any more. They want to be prudent 
on your behalf.’ 

‘What! Prudence? | don’t understand ... Don’t the figures speak for themselves, don’t they show the constant increase in our sales? In the beginning, with a capital of five hundred thousand francs, | 
had a turnover of two million. The capital was used four times over. Then it became four million, turned over ten times, and produced forty million. Finally, after successive increases, I’ve just ascertained 
from the last stock-taking that the turnover has now reached a total of eighty million; and the capital that has increased very little, for it's only six million, has therefore passed over our counters in the 
form of goods more than twelve times.’ 

He was raising his voice, tapping the fingers of his right hand on his left palm, knocking off millions as if he was cracking nuts. The Baron interrupted him. 

‘| know, | know ... But surely you don’t expect to go on expanding like that?’ 

‘Why not?’ said Mouret naively. ‘There’s no reason why it should stop. The capital can be turned over fifteen times; I've been predicting it for a long time. In certain departments it'll be turned over 
twenty-five and thirty times ... and after that, well, after that we'll find some way to use it even more.’ 

‘So you'll end up drinking the money of Paris as you'd drink a glass of water?’ 

‘Of course. Doesn't Paris belong to women, and don’t the women belong to us?’ 

The Baron placed his hands on Mouret’s shoulders and looked at him in a fatherly way. 

‘Look! You’re a good chap, and I’m very fond of you ... You really are very charming. We're going to discuss the idea seriously and | hope I'll be able to make them see reason. Up till now we've nothing 
but praise for you. The Stock Exchange is amazed at your dividends. You’re probably right, it's better to put even more money into your business than to risk competition with the Grand Hotel that would 
be dangerous.’ 

Mouret’s excitement subsided, and he thanked the Baron but without his usual enthusiasm; the latter saw him turn his eyes towards the door of the neighbouring room, once more seized by the secret 
anxiety he was trying to hide. Meanwhile Vallagnosc, seeing that they were no longer talking business, had approached them. He stood close to them, listening to the Baron, who was murmuring with 
the knowing air of one who had had many amorous adventures: 

‘| say, | believe they're having their revenge, aren't they?’ 

‘Who do you mean?’ asked Mouret, embarrassed. 

‘Why, the women ... They're tired of being in your power, now you're in theirs, my friend: fair exchange!’ 

He was joking, for he was well aware of the young man’s spectacular love-affairs. The mansion bought for the chorus girl and the enormous sums squandered on girls picked up in the private rooms of 
restaurants amused him as if they were an excuse for the follies he had himself committed in the past. His long experience was revelling in it. 

‘Really, | don’t understand,’ Mouret repeated. 

‘Oh! You understand very well. They always have the last word ... That's why | used to think: it’s impossible, he’s just boasting, he’s not as clever as that! And now you see what's happened! You can 
take everything you can from women, exploit them as you would a coal-mine but afterwards they'll exploit you and make you cough up! Take care, for they'll extract more blood and money from you 
than you'll have sucked from them.’ 

He was laughing even more, and Vallagnosc, near him, was sniggering too, without saying a word. 

‘Ah, well! You've got to try everything once,’ Mouret confessed finally, pretending to be amused too. ‘It’s stupid to have money if you don’t spend it.’ 

‘| couldn't agree more,’ the Baron went on. ‘You enjoy yourself, my dear fellow. I’m not one to preach to you, nor to worry about the large investments we've entrusted to you. One must sow one’s wild 
oats, one has a clearer head afterwards ... In any case, it’s not so bad to ruin yourself when you're able to rebuild your fortune again ... But even if money isn’t everything, there are other ways of 
suffering...’ 

He stopped, and his laugh became sad; old sorrows were flitting through his ironical scepticism. He had followed the duel between Henriette and Mouret with the curiosity of one who was still fascinated 
by other people’s amorous battles, and he now sensed that the crisis had come; he guessed the drama, for he had heard stories about this girl Denise, whom he had seen in the hall. 

‘Oh! As for suffering, that’s not my style,’ said Mouret in a tone of bravado. ‘It’s quite enough to have to pay.’ 

The Baron looked at him for a few seconds in silence. Without wishing to be insistent, he added slowly: 

‘Don’t make yourself out to be worse than you are ... You'll lose something more than your money in that game. You'll lose part of yourself, my friend.’ 

He broke off, once more joking, in order to ask: 

‘It sometimes happens, doesn't it, Sir Vallagnosc?’ 

‘So they say, Baron,’ the latter declared simply. 

Just at that moment, the door opened. Mouret, who was about to reply, gave a slight start. The three men turned round. It was Madam Desforges, looking very gay; she merely put her head round the 
door, calling urgently: 

‘Sir Mouret! Sir Mouret!’ 

Then, when she caught sight of them, she said: 

‘Oh! Gentlemen, will you let me take Sir Mouret away for a minute? The least he can do is to give me the benefit of his knowledge, because he’s sold me an awful coat! The girl is an absolute idiot, she 
doesn’t know a thing ... Come on, I’m waiting for you.’ 

He hesitated, torn, recoiling from the scene which he could foresee. But he had to obey. The Baron said to him in his paternal yet mocking way: 

‘Go on, go on, my dear fellow. Madam wants you.’ 

Mouret followed her out. The door swung to again, and he thought he could hear Vallagnosc’s laughter, muffled by the hangings. His courage was exhausted. Ever since Henriette had left the drawing- 
room and he had known Denise to be in jealous hands at the other end of the apartment, he had been feeling a growing anxiety, nervous pangs which made him keep his ears open as if there was a 
distant sound of weeping which made him wince with pain. What could the woman devise in order to torture her? All his love, this love which still astonished him, went out to the girl like a support and 
a consolation. Never had he loved anyone like this, never had he found such powerful charm in suffering. Since he led such a busy life, the loves he had had — including Henriette herself, who was so 
subtle and pretty that his possession of her flattered his pride — had been merely an agreeable pastime, sometimes a calculated one, in which he looked only for profitable pleasure. He would leave his 


mistresses’ houses calm, and would go home to bed happy in his bachelor freedom, without a regret or a worry on his mind; whereas now his heart was beating with anguish, his life was no longer his 
own, and he had ceased to enjoy the oblivion of sleep in his huge solitary bed. He thought of Denise all the time. Even at this moment only she existed for him, and while he was following the other 
woman in fear of some distressing scene, he was thinking that he was glad to be there to protect her. 

First of all they passed through the bedroom that was silent and empty. Then Madam Desforges, pushing open a door, went into the dressing-room, and Mouret followed her. It was a fairly spacious 
room, hung with red silk, furnished with a marble dressing-table and a three-door wardrobe with broad looking-glasses on each door. As the window overlooked the courtyard, it was already dark there; 
and two gas bumers had been lighted, their nickel-plated brackets extending on the right and left of the wardrobe. 

‘So,’ said Henriette, ‘perhaps we'll get somewhere now.’ 

On entering, Mouret had found Denise standing erect in the middle of the bright light. She was very pale, modestly dressed in a cashmere jacket and a black hat; and she was holding over one arm the 
coat which had been bought at the Paradise. When she saw the young man her hands shook slightly. 

‘| want this gentleman to give his opinion,’ Henriette resumed. ‘Help me, girl.’ 

Denise, drawing nearer, had to help her into the coat again. When she had tried it on the first time she had put pins in the shoulders that did not fit properly. Henriette turned round to look at herself in 
the looking-glass. 

‘It's impossible, isn’t it? Tell me exactly what you think.’ 

‘You're quite right, it doesn’t fit, said Mouret to cut the matter short. ‘It's very simple, the young lady will take your measurements and we'll make you another one.’ 

‘No, | want this one, | need it immediately,’ she said emphatically. ‘But it’s too tight across my chest, and too loose between the shoulders.’ 

Then, in a harsh voice, she added: 

‘You won't make it fit any better by just looking at me, girl! ... Come on, do something about it. It’s your job.’ 

Denise, without saying a word, began putting in pins once again. It took a long time: she had to go from one shoulder to the other; she even had to bend down, almost to kneel for a moment to pull 
down the front of the coat. Madam Desforges, standing over her and passively accepting all the trouble she was taking, had the hard expression of a mistress difficult to please. Happy at having reduced 
the girl to this servant's task, she gave her a series of curt orders, watching for the slightest betrayal of emotion on Mouret’s face. 

‘Put a pin here. No, not there, here, near the sleeve. Can't you understand? No, not like that, you've made it all baggy again ... Be careful, now you're pricking me!’ 

Twice more Mouret tried vainly to intervene in order to bring this scene to a close. His heart was pounding at his love’s humiliation; and he loved Denise more than ever, filled with tenderness at the 
dignified silence she maintained. Although her hand was trembling a little at being treated like that in his presence, she accepted the demands of her position with the proud resignation of a courageous 
girl. When Madam Desforges saw that they were not going to give themselves away, she tried another approach; she kept smiling at Mouret, treating him openly as her lover. And so, as Denise had 
run out of pins, she said: 

‘Darling, could you look in the ivory box on the dressing-table ...? Really, it's empty? Be a dear and go and look on the mantelpiece in the bedroom, then: you know, in the corner, next to the looking- 
glass.’ 

She was showing that he was at home there, that he had slept there and knew where the brushes and combs were kept. When he brought her a handful of pins she took them one by one, and forced 
him to stand close to her, while she looked at him and talked to him in a low voice. 

‘I'm not hunchbacked, am I?’ Put your hand there, feel my shoulders, just for fun! Am | built like that?’ 

Denise had looked up slowly, even paler than before, and in silence had carried on sticking in the pins. Mouret could only see her thick fair hair twisted on the slender nape of her neck; but, from the 
slight tremor which was stirring it, he felt he could see the pain on her face. Now she would spurn him; she would send him back to this woman who did not even hide her liaison with him in front of 
strangers. He felt ready to do something brutal; he could have beaten Henriette. How could he make her be quiet? How could he tell Denise that he adored her, that she alone existed for him at this 
moment, that he was sacrificing for her all his old loves of a day? A prostitute would not have taken the ambiguous liberties this lady was taking. He withdrew his hand and repeated: 

‘You're wrong to persist, madam, since | myself consider that this garment's defective.’ 

One of the gas burners was hissing; and in the stifling, moist air of the room nothing could be heard but this hot hissing sound. The wardrobe mirrors reflected broad patches of bright light on to the red 
silk hangings, on which the shadows of the two women were dancing. A flask of verbena which had been left with its stopper out was giving off a vague smell of fading flowers. 

‘There, madam, that’s all | can do,’ said Denise at last, as she stood up. 

She felt that she could bear it no more. Twice, as if blinded, her eyes clouded over and she had dug a pin into her hand. Had he taken part in this plot? Had he made her come to avenge himself for 
her refusal, by showing that there were other women who loved him? This thought made her blood run cold; she could not remember ever having had to summon up so much courage, even during the 
terrible moments in her existence when she had been starving. It was nothing to be humiliated like that, compared to seeing him practically in the arms of another woman as if she had not been there! 
Henriette was studying herself in front of the looking-glass. Once more she started to speak sharply to Denise: 

‘It's absurd, girl. It's worse than it was before ... Look how tight it is across the bust. | look like a wet-nurse.’ 

At that Denise, her patience exhausted, said something unfortunate: 

‘Madan is a little plump ... And unfortunately we can’t make madam any slimmer.’ 

‘Plump, plump,’ repeated Henriette, who was turning pale in her turn. ‘Now you're becoming insolent, my dear girl ... You must learn not to make remarks like that!’ 

They stood staring at each other, face to face, trembling. The lady and the shopgirl had ceased to exist. They were simply two women made equal by their rivalry. The one had violently pulled off the 
coat and thrown it on a chair, while the other tossed on to the dressing-table the few pins which remained in her hand. 

‘What surprises me,’ Henriette went on, ‘is that Sir Mouret tolerates such insolence ... | thought, sir, that you were more particular about your staff.’ 

Denise had recovered her courageous composure. She replied gently: 

‘If Sir Mouret keeps me, it’s because he has nothing to reproach me with ... But I’m prepared to apologise to you, if he insists.’ 

Mouret was listening, paralysed by this quarrel, unable to find a word to put a stop to it. He had a horror of such scenes between women, the asperity of which offended his constant desire that everything 
should be graceful. Henriette wanted to force him to say something in condemnation of Denise; and, as he remained silent, still hesitating, she threw a final insult at him: 

‘What a sorry state of affairs, sir, that | should have to put up with insolence from your mistresses in my own home! A tart you picked up out of the gutter!’ 

Two big tears fell from Denise’s eyes. She had been holding them back for a long time; but the whole of her being was smarting from the insult. When he saw her weeping like that without answering 
back, in silent, despairing dignity, Mouret no longer hesitated; his heart went out to her with immense tenderness. He took her hands and stammered: 

‘Leave now, my dear, forget all about this house.’ 

Henriette, full of amazement, choking with anger, stood watching them. 

‘Wait,’ he continued, folding the coat up himself, ‘take this garment with you. Madam can buy another one somewhere else ... And don’t cry any more, please. You know what a high opinion | have of 
you.’ 

He accompanied her to the door that he closed after her. She had not said a word; but a pink flush had risen to her cheeks, while her eyes were moist with fresh tears, this time of delicious sweetness. 
Henriette, choking, had taken out her handkerchief and was crushing it to her lips. All her plans had been reversed; she herself had been caught in the trap she had laid. She was upset at having gone 
too far, tortured by jealousy. To be left for a creature like that! And to be treated like that in front of her! Her pride was suffering more than her love. 

‘So it's that girl you love?’ she said painfully when they were alone. 

Mouret did not reply at once; he was walking up and down between the window and the door, trying to control his violent emotion. At last he stood still and, very politely, in a voice he was trying to make 
cold, he said simply: 

‘Yes, madam.’ 

The gas burner was still hissing in the stifling atmosphere of the dressing-room. Dancing shadows were no longer passing across the reflections in the mirrors; the room seemed bare and had taken 
on an oppressive sadness. Suddenly Henriette threw herself on to a chair, twisting her handkerchief between her feverish fingers and repeating between her sobs: 

‘Oh God! How miserable | am!’ 

He stood looking at her for a few seconds. Then he calmly walked away. Left alone, she continued to weep amidst the silence, with the pins strewn over the dressing-table and floor in front of her. 
When Mouret went back into the small drawing-room, he found no one there but Vallagnosc, for the Baron had gone back to the ladies. As he was still feeling very shaken, he sat down at the end of 
the room on a sofa; and his friend, seeing how pale he looked, charitably came and stood in front of him to hide him from prying glances. At first they looked at each other without saying a word. Then 
Vallagnosc, who seemed inwardly amused by Mouret’s agitation, finally asked in his bantering voice: 

‘Enjoying yourself?’ 

Mouret did not seem to understand at first. But when he remembered their former conversations about the empty stupidity and the pointless torture of life, he replied: 

‘Of course; I’ve never lived so intensely ... Ah! Don’t laugh, old man, the moments when you seem to die of suffering are the briefest of all!’ 

He lowered his voice and, with tears in his eyes, he went on gaily: 

‘Yes, you know all about it, don’t you? They've just been pulling-my heart to pieces, the two of them. But it’s still all right, you know, the wounds they make are almost as good as caresses ... I’m totally 
worm out; but it doesn’t matter, you’d never believe how much | love life! Oh! I'll have her in the end, that little girl who keeps saying no...’ 

Vallagnosc said simply: 

‘And then?’ 

‘Then? But I'll have her, simply! Isn’t that enough? If you think you're clever just because you refuse to be silly and to suffer, you’re making a big mistake! You're just gullible, that’s all! Try wanting a 
woman and getting her in the end; in one minute that makes up for all the unhappiness.’ 

But Vallagnosc was giving full rein to his pessimism. What was the point of working so hard, since money could not buy everything? If it had been him, on the day he realised that his millions could not 
even buy the woman he desired he would have shut up shop and given up work for ever. Listening to him, Mouret became serious. Then he responded quite violently, affirming his belief in the 
omnipotence of his will. 

‘| want her, and I'll get her! And if she escapes me, you'll see what a place I'll build to cure myself. It'll be quite superb! You don’t understand this language, old fellow: otherwise you’d know that action 
contains its own reward. To act, to create, to fight against facts, to overcome them or be overcome by them — the whole of human health and happiness is made up of that!’ 

‘That's an easy way to forget your sorrows,’ murmured the other. 

‘Well, I'd rather forget my sorrows ... If we've got to die I’d rather die of passion than die of boredom!’ 

They both laughed, for their conversation reminded them of their old arguments at school. Then Vallagnosc, in a lifeless voice, rehearsed his views on how platitudinous everything was, taking great 
pleasure in doing so, boasting almost about the inertia and emptiness of his existence. Yes, the next day he would be bored at the Ministry, as he had been bored the day before. In three years his 
salary had gone up by six hundred francs; he was now getting three thousand six hundred, not even enough to allow him to buy decent cigars; it was getting worse all the time, and if he didn’t kill 
himself it was simply from laziness, to save himself the trouble. When Mouret mentioned his marriage with Miss de Boves, he replied that, in spite of his aunt's determination not to die, it was going 
ahead all the same; at any rate, so he thought, the parents had agreed to it, and he pretended not to have any will of his own. What was the point of wanting something or not wanting it, since things 
never turned out as one desired? He quoted as an example his future father-in-law, who'd been sure he’d found in Madam Guibal an indolent blonde, the caprice of an hour, and who was now forced 
along by her with a whip, like an old horse being ridden to death. While people thought he was busy inspecting the stud-farms at Saint-L6, she was finishing him off in a little house he had rented at 
Versailles. 

‘He’s happier than you are,’ said Mouret, getting up. 

‘Of course he is!’ declared Vallagnosc. ‘Perhaps it’s only doing wrong that’s rather fun.’ 

Mouret had recovered. He wanted to escape but did not wish his departure to look like flight. Therefore, resolved to have a cup of tea, he went back into the large drawing-room with his friend, both of 
them joking as they did so. Baron Hartmann asked him if the coat was all right now, and Mouret, quite unperturbed, replied that as far as he was concemed he had given it up as a bad job. At that, 
there were cries of surprise. While Madam Marty hastened to pour him his tea, Madam de Boves accused the shops of always having clothes that were too tight. In the end he managed to sit down 


next to Bouthemont, who was still there. They were immediately forgotten by the ladies, and in reply to the anxious questions of Bouthemont, who wanted to know his fate, he did not wait until they 
were outside in the street but told him at once that the members of the board had decided to dispense with his services. Between each sentence he took a sip of tea, protesting how sorry he was as he 
did so. Oh! There had been a quarrel from which he had scarcely recovered, for he had left the room beside himself with rage. But what could he do? He couldn’t break with those gentlemen just over 
a question of staff. Bouthemont, very pale, was obliged to thank him once more. 
‘What a terrible coat it must be,’ said Madam Marty. ‘Henriette’s still out there.’ 
Indeed, her prolonged absence was beginning to make everyone feel embarrassed. But, at that very moment, Madam Desforges reappeared. 
‘So you're giving it up as a bad job too?’ cried Madam de Boves gaily. 
‘How do you mean?” 
‘Sir Mouret told us you couldn't do anything with it.’ 
Henriette displayed the greatest surprise. 
‘Sir Mouret was joking. The coat will be perfectly all right.’ She was all smiles, and seemed very calm. Doubtless she had bathed her eyelids, for they were quite fresh, without a trace of redness. 
Although the whole of her being was still quivering and bleeding, she found the strength to hide her torment beneath the mask of her society charm. She offered some sandwiches to Vallagnosc with 
her customary laugh. Only the Baron, who knew her well, noticed the slight contraction of her lips and the melancholy fire which she had not been able to extinguish in the depths of her eyes. He could 
picture the whole scene. 
‘Dear me! Everyone to his own taste,’ said Madam de Boves, as she too accepted a sandwich. ‘l know some women who wouldn't buy a ribbon anywhere but at the Louvre. Others swear only by the 
Bon Marché ... It's a question of temperament, no doubt.’ 
‘The Bon Marché is terribly provincial,’ murmured Madam Marty, ‘and one gets so jostled at the Louvre!’ 
The ladies had resumed their discussion about the big stores. Mouret had to give his opinion; he came back into their midst, pretending to be impartial. The Bon Marché was an excellent shop, reliable 
and respectable; but the Louvre certainly had a better class of customers. 
‘In short, you prefer the Ladies’ Paradise,’ said the Baron, smiling. 
‘Yes,’ Mouret replied calmly. ‘In our shop, we like the customers.’ 
All the women present were of his opinion. That was how it really was; at the Paradise it was as if they were at a private party; when they were there, they felt constantly courted with flattery and 
showered with adoration which entranced even the most virtuous. The shop’s enormous success came from the seductive way it paid court to them. 
‘By the way,’ asked Henriette, wishing to appear very detached, ‘what about my protégée; what are you doing with her, Sir Mouret? You know, Miss de Fontenailles.’ 
And turning towards Madam Marty, she said: 
‘A marchioness, my dear, a poor girl who’s found herself in rather difficult straits.’ 
‘Oh,’ said Mouret, ‘she earns three francs a day sewing pattern-books together, and | think I’m going to marry her off to one of my porters.’ 
‘Shame! What a horrible idea!’ exclaimed Madam de Boves. 
He looked at her, then carried on in his calm voice: 
‘But why, madam? Isn't it better for her to marry an honest, hard-working porter than run the risk of being picked up in the street by some good-for-nothing?’ 
Vallagnosc jokingly tried to interrupt. 
‘Don't encourage him, madam. He'll tell you that all the old families of France should start selling calico.’ 
‘Well,’ Mouret declared, ‘for many of them it would at least be an honourable end.’ 
In the end they all laughed; the paradox seemed too outrageous. Mouret, however, continued to sing the praises of what he called the aristocracy of labour. A slight blush had coloured the cheeks of 
Madam de Boves, who was maddened by the various ploys she was reduced to by her poverty; whereas Madam Marty, on the contrary, stricken with remorse at the thought of her poor husband, was 
full of approval. Just then the servant announced the teacher, who had come to take her home. His thin, shiny frock-coat made him seem gaunter than ever, dried up by his hard work. When he had 
thanked Madam Desforges for having spoken of him to the Minister, he gave Mouret the nervous glance of a man confronted with the disease which is killing him. He was totally confused when he 
heard the latter ask him: 
‘Isn't it true, sir, that work can achieve everything?’ 
‘Work and economy,’ he replied, his whole body giving a slight shudder. ‘You must add economy, sir.’ 
Bouthemont, meanwhile, had remained motionless in his armchair. 
Mouret’s words were still ringing in his ears. Finally he got up, and went to tell Henriette in an undertone: 
‘You know, he’s given me notice. In a very nice way, of course ... But I'll be damned if | don’t make him regret it! I’ve just thought of a name for my shop: Aux Quatre Saisons, and I'll take up my position 
near the Opera!’ 
She looked at him and her eyes darkened. 
‘Count on me, I’m with you. Wait a moment.’ 
She drew Baron Hartmann into a window-recess. Without beating about the bush, she commended Bouthemont to him, as a young fellow who, in his turn, was going to revolutionize Paris by setting 
up in business on his own. When she spoke of financial backing for her new protégé, the Baron, although he was no longer surprised at anything, could not suppress a gesture of dismay. This was the 
fourth young man of genius she had commended to him, and he was beginning to feel ridiculous. He did not refuse outright, for the idea of creating competition for the Ladies’ Paradise quite appealed 
to him; he had already, in banking, had the idea of creating competition for himself in order to discourage others. Besides, the idea amused him. He promised to look into it. 
‘We must talk about it this evening,’ Henriette came back to whisper in Bouthemont's ear. ‘At about nine o'clock, don’t forget ... The Baron’s on our side.’ 
At that moment the vast room was filled with voices. Mouret, still standing in the midst of the ladies, had regained his composure: he was gaily defending himself from the charge of ruining them with 
his clothes, offering to prove with figures that he was enabling them to save thirty per cent on their purchases. Baron Hartmann was looking at him, once more overcome with the fraternal admiration 
of one who had himself been quite a womanizer in the past. So the duel was over; Henriette was beaten; she certainly would not be the woman who would come to avenge the others. And he thought 
he saw once more the modest profile of the girl he had glimpsed when passing through the hall. There she was, patiently waiting, alone, formidable in her gentleness. 
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ON 25 September work began on the new facade of the Ladies’ Paradise. Baron Hartmann, true to his promise, had carried the day at the previous general meeting of the Credit Immobilier. Mouret 
was at last within reach of realising his dream: this fagade that was about to arise in the Rue du Dix-December, seemed to represent the full blossoming of his fortune. He wanted therefore to celebrate 
the laying of the foundation stone. He made a ceremony out of it, distributed bonuses to his salesmen, and gave them game and champagne for dinner. People noticed his happy mood on the building 
site, and his victorious gesture as he cemented the stone with a stroke of the trowel. For weeks he had been worried, troubled by nervous anxiety which he did not always succeed in hiding; and his 
triumph brought distraction and a respite to his unhappiness. Throughout the afternoon he seemed to have rediscovered the high spirits of a man in the best of health. But, from dinner onwards, when 
he went through the canteen to drink a glass of champagne with his staff, he looked feverish again, smiling painfully, his features drawn with the pain which was gnawing at him and which he would not 
acknowledge. 

The next day, in the ladieswear department, Clara Prunaire did her best to be disagreeable to Denise. She had noticed Colomban’s bashful love for her, and took it into her head to make fun of the 
Baudus. She said loudly to Marguerite, who was sharpening her pencil while waiting for customers: 

‘You know my sweetheart opposite ... It really distresses me to see him in that dark shop which no one ever goes into.’ 

‘He’s not so badly off,’ Marguerite replied. ‘He’s going to marry his employer's daughter.’ 

‘Really?’ Clara replied. ‘It would be fun to steal him, then! I'll do it for a laugh, just wait and see!’ 

She went on in the same vein, delighted to feel that Denise was shocked. The latter forgave her everything else but the thought of her dying cousin Genevieve being finished off by cruelty of that sort 
made her beside herself with rage. Just then a customer appeared, and, as Madam Aurélie had gone down to the basement, Denise took charge of the department and called Clara over. 

‘Miss Prunaire, you ought to see to this lady instead of standing there chatting.’ 

‘| wasn’t chatting.’ 

‘Please be quiet and see to madam immediately.’ 

Clara gave in, beaten. When Denise showed her authority like that, without raising her voice, no one could stand up to her. By her very gentleness she had won absolute authority for herself. For a 
moment she walked in silence among the girls, who had become very serious. Marguerite had gone back to sharpening her pencil, the lead of which was continually breaking. She was the only one 
who still approved of the assistant buyer not giving in to Mouret and, shaking her head, declared that, if people had any idea of the trouble caused by such folly, they would prefer to behave themselves. 
‘Are we getting angry?’ said a voice behind Denise. 

It was Pauline, who was passing through the department. She had witnessed the scene, and spoke in a low voice, smiling as she did so. 

‘| have to,’ Denise replied in the same tone. ‘I can’t manage those girls otherwise.’ 

Pauline shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Get away with you, you could be queen over us all whenever you wanted.’ 

She still could not understand her friend’s refusal. At the end of August she had married Baugé, a silly thing to do, as she would say cheerfully. The awful Bourdoncle now treated her as a hopeless 
case, a woman lost to business. She lived in dread that one fine day they would be sent away to love each other elsewhere, for the members of the board had decreed that love was deplorable, and 
fatal to business. So great was her terror that when she met Baugé in one of the galleries she would pretend not to know him. She had just had a fright - old Jouve had nearly caught her talking to her 
husband behind a pile of dusters. 

‘Look! He’s followed me,’ she added, quickly describing the incident to Denise. ‘Just look at him smelling me out with his big nose!’ 

Jouve, dressed very correctly in a white tie, and his nose on the scent of any misdemeanour he could find, was just coming out of the lace department. But when he saw Denise, he drew himself up to 
his full height and passed by with a kindly air. 

‘Saved!’ murmured Pauline. ‘My dear, it was because of you that he didn’t say anything ... | say, if | got into trouble, would you put a word in for me? Yes, yes, don’t look so surprised, everybody knows 
that a word from you could revolutionize the shop.’ 

She hurried back to her department. Denise had blushed, upset by these friendly remarks. It was true, however. The flattery with which she was surrounded gave her a vague idea of her power. When 
Madam Aurélie came upstairs again and found the department peaceful and busy under the assistant buyer’s supervision, she gave her a friendly smile. She was even dropping Mouret himself; every 
day her friendliness was increasing towards the person who could, one fine day, aspire to her position as buyer. The reign of Denise was beginning. 

Bourdoncle alone was unyielding. The secret war he continued to wage against the girl was based on a natural antipathy. He detested her for her gentleness and charm. He fought her, too, as a baneful 
influence which would endanger the shop if Mouret succumbed. His master’s business faculties must surely founder, he thought, in the midst of such idiotic love: what had been won through women 
would be lost through this woman. All women left him cold; he treated them with the disdain of a man without passion, whose profession it was to live on them, and who, seeing them at such close 
quarters in the pursuit of his trade, had lost his last illusions. Instead of intoxicating him, the odour of seventy thousand female customers gave him appalling headaches: as soon as he got home, he 
would beat his mistresses. And what worried him above all about this little salesgirl, who had gradually become so formidable, was the fact that he did not believe in her disinterestedness, nor in the 
sincerity of her refusals. As far as he was concerned, she was playing a part, and an extremely artful one; for, if she had succumbed on the first day, Mouret would doubtless have forgotten her on the 
next; whereas, by refusing, she had whetted his desire, driven him mad, made him capable of any kind of folly. The most experienced woman of the world, the slyest prostitute, would have acted no 
differently from this innocent girl. Thus Bourdoncle had only to see her, with her clear eyes, her gentle face, and all her simple ways, to be seized now with real fear, as if faced by a vampire in disguise, 
the dark enigma of woman, death disguised as a virgin. How could he foil the tactics of this false ingénue? He no longer thought of anything except how to see through her stratagems, in the hope of 


revealing them to the world. She was sure to make some mistake; he would surprise her with one of her lovers, she would be thrown out again, and the shop would at last resume its smooth running 
like a well-made machine. 

‘Keep your eyes peeled, Sir Jouve,’ Bourdoncle would repeat to the shopwalker. ‘I'll reward you personally.’ 

But Jouve went about his task with little enthusiasm, for he knew something about women, and was thinking of taking the side of this child who might become the sovereign mistress of the future. Even 
if he no longer dared touch her, he considered her infernally pretty. His colonel had killed himself for a kid like that with an innocent face, refined and modest, a single glance from whom played havoc 
with men’s hearts. 

‘Lam, | am,’ he would reply. ‘But | can’t discover a thing, | really can’t!’ 

Yet there were stories circulating; there was an undercurrent of foul gossip beneath the flattery and respect which Denise could feel rising around her. Now the whole shop was recounting how Hutin 
had been her lover; no one dared claim that the relationship still continued but they were suspected of seeing each other from time to time. And Deloche slept with her, too: they were always meeting 
in dark corners, and talking together for hours. It was a real scandal! 

‘So, you've got nothing on the buyer in the silk department, nothing on the young man in the lace department?’ Bourdoncle would repeat. 

‘No, sir, nothing so far,’ the inspector would reply. 

It was with Deloche above all that Bourdoncle reckoned on catching Denise. One morning he himself had caught sight of them laughing together in the basement. In the mean time, he treated the girl 
as one power treats another, for he no longer looked down his nose at her, sensing that she was sufficiently powerful to overthrow him, in spite of his ten years’ service, if he should lose the game. 
‘Keep your eye on the young man in the lace department,’ he would conclude each time. ‘They're always together. If you catch them, call me, and I'll deal with the rest.’ 

Mouret, meanwhile, was living in a state of agony. How could that child torture him to such an extent? He could still see her arriving at the Paradise with her clogs, her thin black dress, and her timid 
look. She had stumbled over her words; everyone had laughed at her; he himself had thought her ugly at first. Ugly! And now with a glance she could have made him go down on his knees; he saw her 
surrounded with radiance! Then, she had been the lowest of the low in the shop, rebuffed, teased, treated by him like a strange animal. For months he had wanted to see how a girl develops, he had 
amused himself with this experiment, without understanding that in doing so he was risking his heart. Little by little she had grown, becoming formidable. Perhaps he had loved her from the very first 
minute, even when he thought he felt only pity. Yet it had only been on the evening of their walk beneath the chestnut trees in the Tuileries that he had felt he belonged to her. His life had started at 
that moment; he could still hear the laughter of a group of little girls, the distant trickle of a fountain, while in the shade she walked beside him in silence. From then on he was lost; his fever had 
increased hour by hour, his life-blood, his whole being was given over to her. A child like that - could it be true? Nowadays when she passed by the slight wind from her dress seemed to him so strong 
that it made him reel. 

For a long time he had struggled against it, and sometimes it still made him furious; he wanted to break free from this idiotic obsession. What was it about her that enslaved him in this way? Hadn't he 
seen her in clogs? Hadn't she been taken on almost out of charity? If it had even been one of those superb creatures who excite the crowd! But that little girl, that nobody! She had, in short, one of 
those blank faces about which there is nothing to be said. She was probably not even very intelligent, for he could remember what a bad start she had made as a salesgirl. Then, after each bout of 
anger, he would be repossessed by his passion, as if filled with superstitious fear at having insulted his idol. She possessed all the good to be found in women — courage, gaiety, simplicity - and her 
gentleness exuded charm with the penetrating subtlety of perfume. One could ignore her, elbow her aside as if she was like any other girl; but soon the charm would begin to take effect with a slow but 
invincible force; if she deigned to smile, one was hers for life. Then the whole of her pale face — her periwinkle eyes, her cheeks and her chin full of dimples — would smile; while her heavy blonde hair 
seemed to light up too, with a regal, all-conquering beauty. He acknowledged himself vanquished; she was as intelligent as she was beautiful, her intelligence came from all that was best in her. 
Whereas the other salesgirls in his shop had only a smattering of education, the peeling varnish of girls who have come down in the world, she, without any false elegance, retained the charm and 
savour of her origins. Behind her narrow forehead, the pure lines of which were signs of a strong will and a love of order, the most liberal commercial ideas were being formed by her experience. He 
was on the point of begging her to forgive him for blaspheming in his moments of rebellion. 

But why did she refuse so obstinately to yield? Twenty times he had implored her, increasing his offers, offering money, a great deal of money. Then, thinking that she must be very ambitious, he had 
promised to make her buyer as soon as a department became vacant. And still she refused! It amazed him, and the struggle inflamed his desire. The whole thing seemed impossible to him: she would 
capitulate in the end, for he had always considered a woman’s virtue as a relative thing. He no longer had any other objective; everything else disappeared in his desire to have her in his house at last, 
to take her on his knee, kissing her on the lips; and, at this vision, his heart would pound, and he would find himself trembling, distressed at his powerlessness. 

From then on his days passed in the same painful obsession. The image of Denise rose with him in the morning. He had dreamed of her during the night; she followed him to the big desk in his office 
where, from nine till ten, he signed bills and money orders — a task he performed mechanically, without ceasing to feel that she was there, still saying no in her composed way. Then at ten o'clock there 
was the board meeting, a real cabinet meeting that gathered together the twelve people with a financial interest in the shop, and at which he had to preside: questions of internal organization were 
discussed, purchases were inspected, displays were decided; and she was still there, he could hear her soft voice amidst the figures, he could see her bright smile through the most complicated 
financial discussions. After the board meeting she still accompanied him, she made the daily inspection of the departments with him, and in the afternoon she came back with him to his office and stood 
near his chair from two to four, when he saw a whole crowd of people - manufacturers from all over France, important business men, bankers, inventors: a continuous coming and going of money and 
brains, a crazy dance of millions of francs, rapid interviews at which the biggest deals on the Paris market were hatched. If he forgot her for a moment while deciding on the ruin or the prosperity of an 
industry, a twinge in his heart would remind him that she was still standing there; his voice would die away, and he would ask himself what was the point of this great fortune if she would not yield. 
Finally, when five o'clock struck, he had to sign the mail, and his hand again began to work mechanically, while she would rise up more dominating than ever, taking him over completely so that she 
alone might possess him during the solitary, passionate hours of the night. And the following day was the same day all over again, another of those days which were so busy, so full of immense labour, 
and which the slender shadow of a girl could sear with anguish. 

But it was during his daily tour of inspection of the shop that he felt his misery most. To have built this gigantic machine, to reign over so many people, and to be in agonies of suffering because a little 
girl rejected him! He despised himself; he was pursued by the fever and shame of his affliction. On some days he felt disgusted with his own power, feeling nothing but nausea as he went from one end 
of the galleries to the other. At other times he would have liked to extend his empire, to make it so vast that she might perhaps yield out of sheer admiration and fear. 

First of all, downstairs in the basement, he would stop by the chute. It was still in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin; but it had had to be enlarged, and was now as wide as a river-bed along which a 
continual flow of goods rolled with the resounding noise of a flood tide; there were deliveries from every part of the world, queues of wagons from all the railway stations of Paris ceaselessly unloading 
boxes and bales which, flowing underground, were swallowed by the insatiable shop. He watched this torrent falling into his shop; he reflected that he was one of the masters of public wealth, that he 
held the fate of the French textile industry in his hands, and yet he could not buy a kiss from one of his salesgirls. 

Then he moved on to the receiving department that now occupied that part of the basement which ran along the Rue Monsigny. Twenty tables were laid out there, in the pale light from the ventilators; 
an army of assistants was bustling about, emptying the boxes, checking the goods, and marking the prices on them, while the roar of the nearby chute continued unabated, drowning their voices. 
Section-managers would stop him; he had to resolve disputes, confirm orders. The depths of the cellar were filling up with the delicate radiance of satins and the whiteness of linen, with a tremendous 
unpacking in which furs were mixed with lace, fancy goods with oriental door-curtains. Slowly he walked amongst these riches strewn in disorder, piled up in their raw state. They would be taken upstairs 
and take fire from the displays, unleashing a flood of money through the departments; and no sooner were they taken upstairs than they were carried away on the tumultuous tide of buying and selling 
which swept through the shop. And he thought of how he had offered the girl silks, velvets, whatever she wanted to take, in any quantity, from those enormous heaps, and how she had refused with a 
little shake of her fair head. 

Next he would proceed to the other end of the basement in order to pay his usual visit to the dispatch department. Endless corridors stretched out, lit by gas; to the right and left the stockrooms, shut 
off by wooden gates, were sleeping in the shadows like subterranean shops, a whole commercial district selling haberdashery, underwear, gloves, and knick-knacks. Further on there was one of the 
three heating installations; further on still a firemen’s post was guarding the central gas meter, enclosed in its metal cage. In the dispatch department he found the sorting tables already loaded with 
parcels, cardboard boxes, and bandboxes that were continually being brought down in baskets; and Campion, the department manager, gave him details about the work in hand, while the twenty men 
under his command distributed the parcels into compartments, each bearing the name of a district of Paris, from which porters took them up to the vans drawn up along the pavement. People were 
calling out, names of streets were tossed about, instructions were shouted, there was all the din and bustle of a steamer about to weigh anchor. He stood there for a moment, motionless, watching the 
goods; he had just seen the shop gorging itself on them at the opposite end of the basement and now they were being disgorged in front of him: the enormous stream came to an end there and then 
went out into the street, after having filled the tills with gold. His eyes were becoming blurred; this colossal dispatch of goods no longer had any importance, and he was left with nothing but the idea of 
travelling, going away to distant countries, abandoning everything if she persisted in saying no. 

Then he went upstairs again and continued his rounds, talking and getting more and more excited without being able to take his mind off his troubles. On the second floor he went into the forwarding 
department, picking quarrels and secretly getting exasperated by the perfect running of the machine which he had himself regulated. This was the department which was daily assuming the greatest 
importance: it already needed a staff of two hundred, some of whom were opening, reading, and sorting letters from the provinces and abroad, while others were putting on shelves the goods ordered 
in the letters. And the number of letters was increasing to such an extent that they were no longer counted; they were weighed, and up to a hundred pounds of them arrived every day. Mouret went 
feverishly through the three rooms occupied by the department, questioning Levasseur, who was in charge, about the weight of the mail: eighty pounds, ninety pounds, sometimes a hundred on 
Mondays. The figure was still rising; he should have been delighted. But he stood shuddering in the din made by a nearby team of packers nailing up cases. He was tramping the shop in vain: his 
obsession pursued him everywhere, and as his power unfolded before him, as the mechanism of the departments and the army of employees passed before his gaze, he felt the indignity of his 
powerlessness more keenly than ever. Orders from the whole of Europe were flowing in, a special mail van was required for his correspondence, and yet she said no, she still said no. 

He went downstairs again, and inspected the main counting-house, where four cashiers were guarding the two giant safes, through which, in the previous year, eighty-eight million francs had passed. 
He glanced at the office where the invoices were checked that kept twenty-five specially selected employees busy. He went into the accounts office, where thirty-five apprentice accountants were 
occupied in checking the debit notes and calculating the salesmen’s commissions. He returned to the main counting-house, and became irritated at the sight of the safes as he walked amidst these 
useless millions which were driving him mad. She still said no, always no. 

Always no, in every department, in the galleries, in the halls, in every part of the shop! He would go from the silks to the drapery, from the household linens to the lace; he would go upstairs, and stop 
on the suspension bridges, prolonging his inspection with a painful, maniacal attention to detail. The shop had grown beyond measure, he had created department after department, he governed this 
new domain and was forever extending his empire to some fresh industry; and still it was no, always no. His staff would now have peopled a small town: there were fifteen hundred salesmen, and a 
thousand other employees of every kind, including forty shopwalkers and seventy cashiers; the kitchens alone kept thirty-six men busy; ten clerks had been assigned to publicity; there were three 
hundred and fifty porters all wearing livery, and twenty-four resident firemen. And in the stables, truly regal stables opposite the shop in the Rue Monsigny, there were a hundred and forty-five horses, 
magnificent teams which had already become famous in Paris. The four original vehicles which had so upset the local tradesmen in the past, when the shop still only occupied one corner of the Place 
Gaillon, had gradually increased in number to sixty-two: there were small hand-carts, one-horse cabs, and heavy wagons drawn by two horses. They were continually ploughing through Paris, driven 
with great decorum by coachmen dressed in black, and bearing on their sides the gold and purple emblem of the Ladies’ Paradise. They would even go outside the city walls, into the suburbs; they 
would be seen in the sunken lanes of Bicétre, along the banks of the Marne, even beneath the shady trees of the forest of Saint-Germain; sometimes, from the depths of some sunny avenue, utterly 
deserted and silent, one of them would loom into sight, passing by with its superb animals at the trot, throwing the violent advertisement of its varnished panels over the mysterious peace of nature. He 
dreamed of sending them even further afield into neighbouring départements; he would have liked to hear them rattling along all the roads of France, from one frontier to the other. But he no longer 
even went to visit his horses that he adored. What was the good of conquering the world, since it was no, still no? 

Nowadays, in the evening, when he arrived at Lhomme’s cash-desk he would still, from habit, look at the amount of the takings, written on a card which the cashier stuck on an iron spike at his side; 
this figure rarely fell below a hundred thousand francs, and sometimes it rose to eight or nine hundred thousand on days when there were special displays; but it no longer sounded in his ears like a 
trumpet call. He would regret having looked at it, for it left him with a feeling of bitterness, hatred, and contempt for money. 

Yet Mouret’s sufferings were to become even greater. He became jealous. One morning, in his office before the board meeting, Bourdoncle ventured to hint to him that that little girl in the ladieswear 
department was making a fool of him. 

‘What do you mean?’ he asked, very pale. 

‘It’s true! She has lovers right here in the shop.’ 

Mouret still had the strength to smile. 

‘| don’t think about her any more, old man. You can tell me whatever you like ... Who are they, these lovers?’ 


‘Hutin, so I’m told, and a salesman in the lace department, Deloche, that big, stupid boy ... | can’t swear to it, | haven’t seen them together. But apparently there’s no doubt about it!’ 

There was a silence. Mouret pretended to arrange the papers on his desk so as to hide the trembling of his hands. Finally, without looking up, he said: 

‘We must have proof, try and get me some proof ... As far as I’m concerned, as | said, | don’t give a damn, | got fed up with her. But we can’t tolerate that sort of thing in the shop.’ 

Bourdoncle simply replied: 

‘Don't worry, you'll have proof one of these days. I’m keeping my eyes open.’ 

After that Mouret’s peace of mind was completely shattered. He did not have the courage to raise the matter again, and he lived in continuous expectation of a catastrophe which would really break his 
heart. His anguish made him quite terrifying; the whole shop trembled. He no longer wished to hide behind Bourdoncle and, feeling an urge to be spiteful, would carry out executions himself, relieving 
his feelings by abusing his power — that power which could do nothing to satisfy his sole desire. Each tour of inspection turned into a massacre; no sooner did he appear than a shudder of panic spread 
from counter to counter. The winter slack season was just beginning, and he made a clean sweep of the departments, piling up victims and pushing them out into the street. His first thought had been 
to get rid of Hutin and Deloche; then he had thought that if he did not keep them he would never discover anything; and so others suffered in their stead — the whole staff felt threatened. In the evening, 
when he was alone again, his eyes would fill with tears. 

One day, in particular, terror reigned. A shopwalker thought he had seen Mignot, the glover, stealing. There were always a lot of strange-looking girls prowling around his counter, and one of them had 
just been arrested, her hips and bosom padded with sixty pairs of gloves. From then on a careful watch was kept, and the shopwalker caught Mignot red-handed, facilitating the sleight of hand of a tall 
blonde girl, a former salesgirl at the Louvre who had ended up on the street. Their technique was simple: he would pretend to be trying gloves on her, waiting until she had padded herself up, and would 
then conduct her to a cash-desk where she would pay for one pair only. Mouret happened to be there when this happened. Usually he preferred not to become involved in incidents of this kind that 
were frequent; for, although it ran like a well-oiled machine, great disorder reigned in certain departments of the Ladies’s Paradise, and not a week passed without an employee being dismissed for 
stealing. The management preferred to hush up these incidents, considering it pointless to call in the police, for by so doing they would have been exposing one of the fatal weaknesses of the big 
stores. But, on that particular day, Mouret had an urge to lose his temper, and he dealt very violently with the ‘Handsome’ Mignot who, his face pale and drawn, was trembling with fear. 

‘| ought to call a policeman,’ Mouret was shouting, surrounded by the other salesmen. ‘Answer me! Who is this woman? | swear I'll send for the police if you don’t tell me the truth.’ 

The woman had been led away, and two salesgirls were undressing her. Mignot stammered: 

‘I've never seen her before, sir ... She’s the one who came...’ 

‘Don't lie to me!’ interrupted Mouret, becoming even more violent. ‘And no one warned us! You're all in this together! We're in a regular den of thieves, robbed, pillaged, looted! It's enough to make me 
have everyone's pockets searched before they leave!’ 

There were audible murmurs. The three or four customers who were buying gloves looked on in amazement. 

‘Be quiet!’ he went on furiously, ‘or I'll clear the shop!’ 

But Bourdoncle had come running up, worried at the idea of a scandal. He murmured a few words in Mouret’s ear, as the affair was becoming exceptionally serious; and he persuaded him to take 
Mignot into the shopwalkers’ office that was situated on the ground floor near the Rue Gaillon entrance. The woman was there, calmly putting her corset on again. She had just mentioned the name of 
Albert Lhomme. Mignot, questioned again, lost his head and began to sob: he was not to blame, it was Albert who sent his mistresses to him; to begin with, he had just given them preferential treatment, 
allowing them to take advantage of bargains; then, when they had ended up stealing, he was already too deeply involved to inform the management. Then they learned of a whole series of extraordinary 
thefts: how goods were carried off by prostitutes who went and attached them beneath their petticoats in the luxurious lavatories, surrounded by green plants, near the buffet; how a salesman would 
omit to call out a sale at a cash-desk when he was conducting a customer there, and how he would share the price of it with the cashier; how there were even false ‘returns’, goods which were said to 
have been sent back to the shop, so that the money falsely refunded could be pocketed; not to mention the classic technique of simply taking parcels out of the shop in the evening underneath an 
overcoat, twisted round a waist, or sometimes even hanging down someone’s thighs. Thus, thanks to Mignot and doubtless to other salesmen whom he refused to name, Albert's cash-desk had been 
the focus for all sorts of shady dealings for the last fourteen months, a really shameless business, and the exact sums involved were never known. 

Meanwhile, the news had spread through the departments. Uneasy consciences began to tremble, and even the most honest among them stood in dread of the clean sweep Mouret was making. Albert 
had been seen disappearing into the shopwalkers’ office. Then Lhomme had gone in, red in the face, already choking with apoplexy. Next, Madam Aurélie herself had been summoned; she was holding 
her head high in her shame and her face was pale, with the flabby puffiness of a wax mask. The argument went on for some time; no one knew precisely what happened: it was said that the buyer from 
the ladieswear department had slapped her son’s face, and that his poor old father had wept; while the governor, abandoning his usual graciousness and swearing like a trooper, had insisted on 
handing over the guilty parties to justice. However, the scandal was hushed up. Only Mignot was dismissed on the spot. Albert did not disappear until two days later; no doubt his mother had obtained 
a promise that the family should not be dishonoured by an immediate execution. But the panic had lasted for several more days, for after this scene Mouret had walked from one end of the shop to the 
other with a terrible look in his eye, firing immediately all those who dared even to raise their eyes. 

‘What are you doing there, sir, watching flies? Proceed to the pay-desk!’ 

One day the storm burst over the head of Hutin himself. Favier, appointed assistant buyer, was undermining the buyer so as to take over his position. He was using the usual tactics - sending secret 
reports to the management, taking advantage of every opportunity to have the head of the department caught doing something wrong. Thus, one morning as Mouret was going through the silk 
department, he stopped, surprised to see Favier altering the price tickets of a whole stock of black velvet. 

‘Why are you lowering the prices?’ he asked. ‘Who gave you the order to do that?’ 

The assistant buyer, who was making a great fuss over the job, as if he had wanted to catch the governor's attention as he went by, replied with an air of innocent surprise: 

‘Oh, it was Sir Hutin, sir.’ 

‘Sir Hutin! Well, where is Sir Hutin?’ 

When the latter had returned from the reception desk downstairs, where a salesman had been sent to fetch him, he was immediately called to account. What! He was now reducing prices on his own 
initiative! But he appeared greatly astonished in his turn, having merely discussed the reduction with Favier, without giving a definite order. At this the latter put on the distressed air of an employee who 
feels obliged to contradict his superior. However, he would gladly take the blame, if it would get him out of a fix. Things now began to look very bad. 

‘You really must understand, Sir Hutin,’ shouted Mouret, ‘that I’ve never tolerated such attempts at independence ... Only the management decides on prices!’ 

He continued to berate Hutin in a very harsh voice that surprised the salesmen, for this kind of argument usually took place in private, and in any case it might really be the result of a misunderstanding. 
They could feel that he wanted to relieve some unavowed grudge. So at last he had caught him out, this man Hutin, who was supposed to be Denise’s lover! Now he could relieve his feelings a bit, by 
making him fully aware that he was the master! And he exaggerated the whole affair, ending up by insinuating that the price reductions hid certain dishonest intentions. 

‘| intended to refer this reduction to you, sir, repeated Hutin. ‘It's really necessary, as you know, because these velvets haven't been selling well.’ 

Mouret cut him short with a final sharp remark. 

‘Very well, sir, we'll look into the matter ... But don’t do it again, if you value your job.’ 

And he walked off. Hutin, stunned and furious, had only Favier to relieve his feelings on; he swore to him that he would go and fling his resignation in that brute’s face. Then he stopped talking about 
leaving, and merely raked up all the atrocious accusations which salesmen were always making against their employers. Favier, his eyes shining, defended himself, making a great show of his sympathy. 
He had been obliged to reply, hadn’t he? And how could anyone have anticipated such a fuss about nothing? What was the matter with the governor lately? He really was impossible. 

‘Oh! We all know what's the matter with him,’ Hutin went on. ‘It isn’t my fault if that whore in the ladieswear department is driving him crazy! ... You see, old chap, that’s what it’s all about. He knows 
I've slept with her, and he doesn’t like it; or else, she wants to have me kicked out because | make things difficult for her ... | can tell you she'll know about it if she comes my way.’ 

Two days later, when Hutin had gone upstairs to the workroom that was up in the attics, to give some instructions to a seamstress, he gave a slight start on seeing Denise and Deloche at the end ofa 
corridor, leaning against an open window, and so deep in conversation that they did not look round. He noticed with surprise that Deloche was weeping, and it suddenly occurred to him that he’d caught 
them unawares. He withdrew silently, and, bumping into Bourdoncle and Jouve on the stairs, he told them some story about one of the fire-extinguishers which looked as if its door had been pulled off; 
this would make them go upstairs and run into the other two. Bourdoncle saw them first. He stopped short, and told Jouve to go and fetch the governor while he waited there. The shopwalker was 
forced to obey, very annoyed at finding himself involved in an affair of this kind. 

They were in an out-of-the-way corner of the vast world in which the multitudes in the Ladies’ Paradise came and went. It was reached by a complicated network of stairs and corridors. The series of 
work-rooms in the attics had low, sloping ceilings, lit by broad bay windows cut out of the zinc roof and furnished only with long tables and huge iron stoves; there were lingerie-makers, lace-makers, 
upholsterers, and dressmakers, who lived there winter and summer in stifling heat, in the midst of the smells peculiar to their trades; and in order to reach this remote part of the shop it was necessary 
to go right through that wing of the building, turn to the left after the dressmakers, and go up five steps. The rare customers who were sometimes taken there by a salesman for something they had 
ordered would recover their breath, exhausted and anxious, feeling that they had been going round and round for hours and were a hundred miles away from the street. 

Several times already Denise had found Deloche waiting for her. As assistant buyer she was in charge of the department's dealings with the work-rooms where only models were made and alterations 
carried out; she was always going upstairs to give instructions. He would look out for her, inventing some pretext to walk after her; then he would pretend to be surprised when he met her at the work- 
room door. She had ended up by laughing about it; the meetings had become almost an accepted thing. The corridor ran along the side of the cistern, an enormous metal tank which contained sixty 
thousand litres of water; and there was another one of equal size on the roof, reached by an iron ladder. Deloche would stand talking for a moment, leaning one shoulder against the cistern, for his 
huge body was always exhausted and bent with fatigue. There were sounds of water, mysterious sounds which gave the metal of the tank a musical vibration. In spite of the utter silence Denise would 
look round anxiously, thinking she saw a shadow move across the bare walls covered in bright yellow paint. But soon the window would attract them; they would lean their elbows on the sill, and forget 
themselves in pleasant chatter, in endless reminiscences of the country where they had spent their childhood. Beneath them extended the immense glazed roof of the central gallery, a lake of glass 
bounded by the distant housetops, as if by rocky coasts. And beyond they could see nothing but the sky, an expanse of sky which, with its flights of clouds and its delicate azure blue, was mirrored in 
the still water of the window-panes. 

On that particular day, as it happened, Deloche was talking about Valognes. 

‘| was six, and my mother used to take me in a cart to the market. You know it’s a good eight miles; we had to leave Briquebec at five o'clock ... It’s very beautiful there. Do you know it?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied Denise, slowly, gazing into the distance, ‘l went there once but | was very little ... The roads have grass verges on either side, haven't they? And there are sheep, roaming about in 
pairs, trailing their tethering ropes...’ 

She was silent for a while, then resumed with a vague smile: 

‘In our part of the world, the roads run absolutely straight for miles, between trees which make them very shady ... We have meadows surrounded by hedges which are taller than | am, where there are 
horses and cows ... We've got a little river, and the water's very cold under the brushwood, in a spot | know very well.’ 

‘It’s just like that with us!’ Deloche exclaimed in delight. ‘There’s nothing but grassland, and everyone surrounds his piece with hawthorns and elms and feels at home, and it’s all green, a green you 
don't see in Paris ... Oh! | used to play for hours at the bottom of the sunken path, on the left, on the way down from the mill!’ 

Their voices died away, and they remained there, gazing fixedly at the sunny lake of the window-panes. From this blinding water a mirage rose up before them; they could see endless pastures, the 
Cotentin soaked with breezes from the ocean, bathed in a luminous haze which was melting away on the horizon in the delicate grey of a water-colour. Below them, beneath the colossal iron framework, 
there was the roar of the buying and selling in the silk department, the reverberation of the machine at work, the whole shop vibrating with the trampling of the crowd, the bustle of salesmen, the life of 
the thirty thousand people packed together there; but, carried away by their dreams, they felt this deep, muffled roar with which the roofs were resounding, and thought they were listening to the wind 
from the sea blowing over the pastures, shaking the tall trees as it went. 

‘Miss Denise,’ stammered Deloche, ‘why aren't you kinder to me? | love you so much!’ 

Tears had come into his eyes, and when she tried to interrupt him with a gesture, he continued quickly: 

‘No, let me tell you this just once more ... We'd get on so well together! There’s always something to talk about when you come from the same part of the world.’ 

He was choking with tears and at last she was able to say gently: 

‘You're not being sensible; you promised not to talk about that any more ... It's impossible. I’m very fond of you, because you're a very nice boy but | want to stay free.’ 

‘Yes, yes, | know,’ he went on in a broken voice. ‘You don’t love me. Oh! You can say so, | understand, there’s nothing to make you love me ... I’ve only had one good hour in my life, that evening when 
| met you in Joinville, do you remember? For a moment, under the trees where it was so dark, | thought | felt your arm trembling. | was stupid enough to imagine...’ 


But she cut him short once more. Her sharp ears had just heard the footsteps of Bourdoncle and Jouve at the other end of the corridor. 

‘Listen, there’s someone coming.’ 

‘No,’ he said, preventing her from leaving the window. ‘It’s in the cistern: it makes all sorts of strange noises; you'd think there were people inside it.’ 

He went on with his timid complaints. She was no longer listening to him, once more lulled into a day-dream by his talk of love, letting her glances stray over the roofs of the Ladies’ Paradise. To the 
right and left of the glazed gallery, other galleries and other halls were gleaming in the sunshine, between gables pitted with windows and set out symmetrically like barrack wings. Metal structures rose 
up, ladders and bridges, whose lacework stood out against the blue sky; while the chimney from the kitchens was belching out enough smoke for a factory, and the great square cistern, supported in 
the air by iron pillars, seemed like some barbaric construction hoisted up there by the pride of one man. The roar of Paris could be heard in the distance. 

When Denise returned from space, from this airy development of the Paradise where her thoughts had been floating as if in some vast retreat, she saw that Deloche had taken her hand. His face was 
so distressed that she did not take it back. 

‘Forgive me,’ he murmured, ‘it’s all over now, it would make me too unhappy if you punished me by taking away your friendship ... | swear to you that | didn’t mean to say that to you. Yes, I’d promised 
myself to understand the situation, to be reasonable...’ 

His tears were flowing once more; he was trying to steady his voice. 

‘Because | know now what my lot in life is. And my luck isn’t likely to change now. | was beaten back there at home, I’m beaten in Paris, I’m beaten everywhere. I've been here four years now, and I’m 
still on the bottom rung in the department ... So | wanted to tell you that you shouldn't be upset on my account. | won't bother you any more. Try to be happy, love someone else; yes, that would make 
me happy. If you're happy, I'll be happy ... That'll be my joy.’ 

He could not go on. As if to seal his promise, he had placed his lips on the girl’s hand and was kissing it with the humble kiss of a slave. She was deeply touched, and with a sisterly tenderness which 
toned down the pity in her words, she said simply: 

‘You poor boy!’ 

But they gave a start and turned round. Mouret was standing there. For ten minutes Jouve had been looking for the governor in the shop. But the latter had been on the site for the new shop-front in 
the Rue du Dix-December. He spent hours there every day, trying to take an interest in this work he had dreamed of for so long. He found a refuge from his torments among the masons laying the 
corner-stones and the metalworkers putting up great iron girders. Already the shop-front was rising up, outlining the vast porch, the bays on the first floor, the birth of a palace. He would go up ladders, 
discuss the decorations — which were to be something quite new — with the architect, climb over ironwork and bricks, and even go down into the cellars; and the roar of the steam-engine, the tick-tock 
of the winches, the banging of the hammers, and the clamour of the crowd of workers in this huge cage surrounded by echoing boards succeeded in numbing his feelings for a few moments. He would 
leave white with plaster, black with iron filings, his feet splashed by the water from the pumps, his trouble so far from being cured that his anguish would return and make his heart beat even more loudly 
as the din of the building site died away behind him. It so happened, on that particular day, that a diversion had restored his gaiety: he had become fascinated by an album of drawings of the mosaics 
and terracotta tiles with which the friezes were to be decorated, when Jouve, out of breath and very annoyed at having to get his frock-coat dirty among the building materials, had come to fetch him. 
At first Mouret had shouted that they could wait for him; then, after the shopwalker had said a few words to him in an undertone, he had followed him, trembling, overwhelmed by his passion again. 
Nothing else existed; the shop-front was crumbling before it had been built: what was the good of this supreme triumph of his pride, if the mere name of a woman, murmured in an undertone, tortured 
him to this extent! 

Upstairs Bourdoncle and Jouve thought it wise to disappear. Deloche had already fled. Denise stood facing Mouret alone, paler than usual but looking straight up at him. 

‘Please follow me, miss,’ he said in a hard voice. 

She followed him; they went down two floors and crossed the furniture and carpet departments without saying a word. When he reached his office, he opened the door wide. 

‘Go in, please, miss.’ 

He closed the door and went straight to his desk. His new office was more luxurious than the old one: green velvet hangings had replaced the rep, a bookcase inlaid with ivory filled the whole of one 
wall; but, on the other walls, the only picture was still the portrait of Madam Hédouin, a young woman with a beautiful, calm face, smiling in her golden frame. 

‘Miss Baudu,’ he said finally, trying to remain coldly severe, ‘there are certain things we cannot tolerate ... Good behaviour is compulsory here...’ 

He spoke slowly, choosing his words carefully in order not to give way to the rage which was mounting inside him. It was that boy she loved, that wretched salesman, the laughing-stock of his department! 
She preferred the humblest and clumsiest of them all to him, the master! For he had clearly seen them, Denise letting him take her hand, and Deloche covering that hand with kisses. 

‘I've been very good to you, Miss Baudu,’ he continued, making a fresh effort. ‘| hardly expected to be repaid in this way.’ 

From the moment she entered, Denise’s eyes had been drawn to the portrait of Madam Hédouin; and, in spite of her great confusion, she remained preoccupied by it. Every time she went into Mouret’s 
office her eyes met those of this lady. She was a little afraid of her, and yet she felt that she was very kind. This time, she felt as if, in her, she had a protector. 

‘You're right, sir,’ she replied gently, ‘it was wrong of me to stop and talk, and | apologize ... That young man comes from my part of the country.’ 

‘ll throw him out!’ shouted Mouret, putting all his suffering into this cry of fury. 

And, completely distraught, abandoning his role as the general manager lecturing a salesgirl guilty of breaking the rules, he burst out in a torrent of violent words. Wasn't she ashamed? A girl like her 
giving herself to a creature like that! And he made all sorts of appalling accusations: he threw Hutin’s name at her, and others as well, such a flood of words that she could not even defend herself. He 
was going to make a clean sweep; he would kick them all out. The telling-off which, as he had followed Jouve, he had promised himself he would give her was degenerating into a violent scene of 
jealousy. 

‘Yes, your lovers! | was told you had them, and | was stupid enough not to believe it... But | was the only one! | was the only one!’ 

Denise, stunned and bewildered, stood listening to these terrible reproaches. At first she had not understood. Did he really think she was immoral? He made a further remark, even more violent than 
before, upon which she turned silently towards the door. He made a movement to stop her but she said: 

‘That's enough, sir, | must leave ... If you think I’m what you say, | don’t wish to remain in this shop another second.’ 

He rushed to the door. 

‘Defend yourself, at least! Say something!’ 

She stood very erect, in icy silence. For a long time he pressed her with questions, growing more and more anxious; and the virgin’s silent dignity seemed once more to be the cunning ruse of a woman 
experienced in the tactics of passion. She could not have played a game more calculated to throw him at her feet, so torn with doubt was he, so anxious to be convinced. 

‘But you say he comes from your part of the world ... Perhaps you met each other there ... Swear to me that nothing’s happened between you.’ 

And as she maintained an obstinate silence, and still wished to open the door and leave, he finally lost his head, and burst out in a climactic expression of his torment. 

‘My God! | love you, | love you ... Why do you delight in tormenting me like this? You can see that nothing else exists, that the people | speak about to you only affect me through you, that you're the 
only person in the world who matters ... | thought you were jealous, so | gave up my pleasures. People told you | had mistresses; well, | haven’t any more, | hardly ever go out. Didn't | show my 
preference for you when we were in that lady's house? Didn't | break with her so that | could belong only to you? I’m still waiting for a word of thanks, a little gratitude. And if you're afraid that I'll go back 
to her you needn't worry: she’s taking her revenge by helping one of our ex-assistants to set up a rival shop ... Tell me! must | get down on my knees to move your heart?’ 

He had reached that point. He who would not tolerate his salesgirls making a slip, who threw them into the street at his slightest whim, found himself reduced to imploring one of them not to leave, not 
to abandon him to his misery. He was barring the door to her, he was ready to forgive her, to shut his eyes to everything if only she would condescend to lie about it. And it was true, he had become 
sick of girls picked up backstage in small theatres and night-clubs; he had given up Clara, he had not set foot again in Madam Desforges’s house, where Bouthemont now reigned supreme, pending 
the opening of the new shop, the Quatre Saisons, for which the newspapers were already full of advertisements. 

‘Tell me, must | get down on my knees?’ he repeated, choking back his tears. 

She stopped him with a gesture, no longer able to hide her own confusion, deeply affected by this tortured passion. 

‘You're wrong to make yourself unhappy, sir,’ she replied at last. ‘I swear to you that all those wicked stories are just lies ... That poor boy you saw a moment ago is no more guilty than | am.’ 

She was as wonderfully frank as ever and her clear eyes were looking him straight in the face. 

‘Very well, | believe you,’ he murmured. ‘I won't dismiss any of your friends, since you've taken them all under your wing ... But why do you reject me, if you don’t love anyone else?’ 

Denise was overcome with sudden embarrassment and anxious modesty. 

‘You do love someone, don’t you?’ he went on in a trembling voice. ‘You can say so, | have no claim on your affections ... You do love someone.’ 

She was blushing deeply; it was on the tip of her tongue to say what was in her heart, and she felt that, with her emotion betraying her and her repugnance for falsehood allowing the truth to show on 
her face in spite of everything, it would be impossible to lie. 

‘Yes,’ she admitted weakly. ‘Please let me go, sir, you're distressing me.’ 

She was now suffering in her turn. Wasn't it enough to have to defend herself against him? Would she also have to defend herself against herself, against the waves of tenderness which at times swept 
away all her courage? When he talked to her like that, when she saw him so deeply moved, so overcome, she didn’t know why she still resisted him; and it was only afterwards that she rediscovered, 
at the very roots of her healthy temperament, the dignity and reason which maintained her virginal obstinacy. It was an instinctive desire for happiness that made her persist in refusing, to satisfy her 
need for a peaceful life, and not to conform to any idea of virtue. She would have fallen into his arms, her body overcome and her heart seduced, if she had not felt a resistance, almost a repulsion at 
the idea of giving herself to him, without knowing what might ensue. The thought of a lover frightened her, with that instinctive fear which makes a woman blanch at the approach of the male. 
Meanwhile Mouret had made a gesture of complete discouragement. He did not understand. He turned round to his desk, where he shuffled some papers and put them down again immediately, saying: 
‘| won't detain you any longer, Miss Baudu; | can’t keep you against your will.’ 

‘But I’m not asking to leave,’ she replied with a smile. ‘If you think I’m respectable, I'll stay ... You should always believe women to be respectable, sir. There are many who are, | assure you.’ 

Denise had, involuntarily, looked up at the portrait of Madam Hédouin, that lady so beautiful and wise, whose blood, so they said, brought luck to the shop. Mouret followed the girl’s glance with a start, 
for he thought he’d heard his dead wife uttering this phrase; it was one of her phrases that he recognized immediately. It was like a resurrection; he was rediscovering in Denise the good sense and 
sound balance of the woman he had lost, even down to the gentle voice, sparing of superfluous words. He was deeply struck by this resemblance that made him sadder than ever. 

‘You know | belong to you,’ he murmured in conclusion. ‘Do what you like with me.’ 

At that she went on gaily: 

‘Very well, sir. A woman’s opinion, however humble she may be, is always worth listening to, if she’s got any sense ... If you put yourself in my hands, | shall certainly make a decent man of you.’ 

She was joking, with her simple manner which was so charming. In his turn he gave a feeble smile and escorted her to the door as he would a lady. 

The next day Denise was promoted to buyer. The management had split the dress and suit department into two, by creating specially for her a department for children’s suits that was set up near the 
ladieswear department. Since her son's dismissal Madam Aurélie lived in fear, for she could feel the management becoming cool towards her, and saw the girl’s power growing daily. Were they going 
to sacrifice her to Denise, on some pretext or other? Her emperor-like mask, puffy with fat, seemed to have become thinner at the shame which now tainted the Lhomme dynasty; and she made a great 
show of going away every evening on her husband's arm, for they had become reconciled by misfortune, and understood that the trouble came from their home life being so messy; while her poor 
husband, who was even more affected than she was, and had a morbid fear of being suspected of theft too, would count the takings twice over, very noisily performing real miracles with his bad arm 
as he did so. And so, when she saw Denise promoted to buyer in the children’s suit department, she felt such acute joy that she began to behave with the greatest affection towards her. It was really 
wonderful of her not to have taken her job away from her! She overwhelmed her with gestures of friendship; from then on she treated her as an equal and often went with a stately air to chat with her 
in the neighbouring department, like a queen mother visiting a young queen. 

In any case, Denise now commanded great respect in the shop. Her appointment as buyer had broken down the last resistance around her. If some still talked, because of that itch for gossip which 
ravages any assembly of men and women, they nevertheless bowed very low before her, right down to the ground in fact. Marguerite, now assistant buyer in the ladieswear department, was full of 
praise for her. Even Clara, filled with secret respect before such good fortune that she herself was incapable of attaining, had bowed her head. But Denise’s victory was even more complete over the 
men — over Jouve, who now bent double whenever he addressed her; over Hutin, full of anxiety at feeling his job crumbling beneath him; over Bourdoncle, at last rendered powerless. When the latter 
had seen her coming out of Mouret’s office, smiling, with her usual composed air, and when the next day the director had insisted that the board should create the new department, he had given in, 


conquered by a superstitious fear of Woman. He had always given in like that to Mouret’s charm; he recognized him as his master, in spite of the wild flights of his genius and his idiotic impulsive 
actions. This time the woman had proved the stronger, and he was to be swept away by the disaster. 
However, Denise responded to her triumph in a calm, charming manner. She was touched by these marks of consideration, and tried to see in them sympathy for the misery of her earlier days in the 
shop, and her final success after being courageous for so long. Therefore she welcomed the slightest gestures of friendship with joyful smiles that made her really loved by some, for she had such a 
kind, sympathetic, and generous nature. The only person for whom she felt permanent repugnance was Clara, for she had learned that the girl had amused herself one evening by taking Colomban 
home as she had jokingly planned to do; and the assistant, carried away by this long-awaited satisfaction of his passion, now slept out all the time, while poor Geneviéve was dying. They talked about 
it at the Paradise and thought it very amusing. 
But this sorrow, the only one she had outside the shop, did not affect Denise’s even temper. It was in her own department that she was seen at her best, surrounded by a crowd of little children of all 
ages. She adored children, and a better position could not have been found for her. Sometimes there would be as many as fifty little girls and the same number of boys there, a kind of boisterous 
boarding-school let loose in their growing coquettish desires. The mothers would lose their heads completely. She, soothing and smiling, would get all the youngsters lined up on chairs; and when she 
saw some rosy-cheeked little girl in the crowd whose pretty little face attracted her, she would serve her herself and would bring the dress and try it on the child's chubby shoulders with the tender care 
of a big sister. There would be peals of laughter, little cries of ecstasy in the midst of scolding voices. Sometimes a little girl of nine or ten, quite grown up already, when trying on a cloth coat would 
study it in front of a looking-glass, turning round with an absorbed look, her eyes shining with the desire to please. The counters were littered with unfolded goods, dresses in pink or blue tussore for 
children from one to five, zephyr sailor-suits, a pleated skirt and blouse trimmed with appliquéd cambric, Louis XV costumes, coats, jackets, a jumble of small garments, stiff in their childish grace, rather 
like the cloakroom of a collection of big dolls, taken out of cupboards and left to be ransacked. Denise always had some sweets in her pockets, and would soothe the tears of some infant in despair at 
not being able to take a pair of red trousers away with him; she lived there among the little ones as if they were her own family, and she herself felt younger because of all the innocence and freshness 
ceaselessly renewed around her. 
She now had long friendly conversations with Mouret. When she had to go to his office for instructions or to give information he would keep her talking, enjoying the sound of her voice. This was what 
she laughingly called ‘making a decent man of him’. In her shrewd, rational, Norman mind all sorts of projects were forming, ideas on modern business methods which she had already ventured to float 
at Robineau’s, and some of which she had expressed on that fine evening when she and Mouret had walked together in the Tuileries Gardens. She could never do anything herself, or watch a task 
being carried out, without being obsessed with the need to put method into it, to improve the system. Thus, ever since she had been taken on at the Ladies’ Paradise, she had been troubled above all 
by the precarious situation of the junior assistants. The sudden dismissals shocked her; she considered them clumsy and iniquitous, as harmful to the shop as they were to the staff. The sufferings of 
her early days in the shop were still fresh in her mind, and her heart was wrung with pity each time she met a newcomer in one of the departments, with sore feet and tears in her eyes, shuffling along 
miserably in her silk dress, persecuted constantly by the girls who had been there longer than she had. This dog's life made even the best of them turn bad, and their sad decline would begin. They 
were all worn out by their profession before they were forty; they would disappear, go off into the unknown, many would die in harness of consumption or anaemia, brought on by fatigue and bad air, 
and some would end up on the street, while the luckier ones would marry and be buried in some small provincial shop. Was it humane or right, this appalling consumption of human flesh every year by 
the big shops? She would plead the cause of the cogs in this great machine, not for sentimental reasons but with arguments based on the employers’ own interests. When one wants a sound machine 
one uses good metal: if the metal breaks or is broken there’s a stoppage of work, repeated expense in getting it started again, a considerable wastage of energy. Sometimes she would become quite 
excited, imagining a huge, ideal emporium, a phalanstery of trade, in which everyone would have a fair share of the profits according to merit, and his or her future would be assured by a contract. 
Mouret would brighten up when she spoke like this, in spite of his misery. He would accuse her of socialism, and confuse her by pointing out the difficulties of putting it all into practice; for she spoke 
with the simplicity of her heart, and would bravely put her trust in the future whenever she perceived a dangerous pitfall in her own tender-hearted methods. He was disturbed and captivated, however, 
by her young voice, still trembling from the ills she had suffered, and so full of conviction when pointing out reforms which would benefit the shop; and although he laughed at her, he listened to her: the 
salesmen’s lot gradually improved, the mass dismissals were replaced by a system of leave given during the slack seasons, and there was also a plan to create a mutual aid society which would protect 
them against forced redundancy and would guarantee them a pension. This was the embryo of the vast trade unions of the twentieth century. 
What is more, Denise did not confine herself to dressing the open wounds from which she herself had bled: the subtle, feminine ideas she whispered to Mouret delighted the customers. She also made 
Lhomme happy by supporting a plan he had had for some time, of forming a band from among the staff. Three months later Lhomme had a hundred and twenty musicians under his direction; his life’s 
dream had come true. A big festival was organized in the shop, a concert and a ball, in order to introduce the band to the customers and to the whole world. The newspapers took it up, and even 
Bourdoncle, devastated by these innovations, had to acknowledge what superb advertising this was. Next, a games room for the assistants was installed, with two billiard tables as well as backgammon 
and chess boards. In the evenings, classes were held in the shop; there were English and German lessons, as well as lessons in grammar, arithmetic, and geography; there were even lessons in riding 
and fencing. A library was created, and ten thousand volumes were put at the disposal of the staff. A resident doctor gave free consultations, and there were baths, bars, and a hairdressing salon. 
Every need in life was provided for, everything was obtainable without leaving the building — study, refreshment, sleeping accommodation, clothing. The Ladies’ Paradise was self-sufficient in both 
pleasures and necessities, and the heart of Paris was filled with its din, with this city of labour which was growing so vigorously out of the ruins of the old streets which had at last been opened up to 
the sunlight. 
There was a fresh wave of opinion in favour of Denise. Since Bourdoncle, now defeated, kept repeating in despair to his friends that he would have given a great deal to put her in Mouret’s bed himself, 
it had been concluded that she had not yielded, and that her all-powerfulness resulted from her refusals. From then on, she became popular. People knew that they were indebted to her for various 
comforts, and she was admired for her strength of will. There was one person, at least, who knew how to hold the governor at her mercy, who was avenging them all, and who knew how to get something 
more than promises out of him! She had come at last, a woman who forced people to have some regard for the underprivileged! When she went through the departments, with her delicate but determined 
expression and her gentle yet invincible air, the salesmen would smile at her and feel proud of her, and would gladly have shown her off to the crowd. Denise was happy to allow herself to be swept 
along by this growing sympathy towards her. Could it really be true? She could see herself arriving in her shabby skirt, scared and lost among the gear-wheels of the terrifying machine; for a long time 
she had had the sensation of being nothing, hardly a grain of millet under the millstones crushing everyone beneath them. Now she was the very soul of that world, only she mattered, with a word she 
could speed up or slow down the colossus lying vanquished at her feet. And yet none of this had been premeditated; she had simply presented herself at the shop, with no ulterior motive and with 
nothing but her charming gentleness. Her supremacy sometimes caused her uneasy surprise: what was it that made them all obey her like that? She was not pretty, nor would she do them any harm. 
Then, her heart soothed, she would smile, for there was nothing in her but kindness and good sense and a love of truth and logic which was her great strength. 
Now that she was in favour, one of Denise’s joys was to be able to help Pauline. The latter was pregnant, and was very anxious, because two salesgirls in a fortnight had been forced to leave in the 
seventh month of their pregnancy. The management did not tolerate accidents of that kind; maternity was not allowed since it was considered cumbersome and indecent — marriage was occasionally 
allowed but children were forbidden. Pauline’s husband worked in the shop, of course; but she was very nervous all the same, for it did not make it any easier for her to appear in the department; and 
in order to delay her probable dismissal, she laced herself in till she could hardly breathe, determined to hide her condition as long as she could. One of the two salesgirls who had been dismissed had 
just had a stillborn child from having tortured her waist in this way; and there was little hope that she herself would recover. Meanwhile Bourdoncle was observing Pauline’s complexion turning leaden, 
and thought he could see a painful stiffness in her gait. One morning he was standing near her in the trousseau department when a porter who was taking away a parcel bumped into her so hard that 
she gave a cry and put both hands on her stomach. He immediately led her away and made her confess, and then recommended to the board that she be dismissed, under the pretext that she needed 
some country air; the story of the blow she had received would get around, and if she had a miscarriage the effect on the public would be disastrous, as had occurred the year before with a girl from 
the babywear department. Mouret, who was not present at the board meeting, could only give his opinion in the evening. But Denise had had time to intervene, and he told Bourdoncle to keep quiet in 
the shop’s own interest. Did they want to stir up the mothers against them, and offend all the young customers who had recently had babies? It was pompously decided that any married salesgirl who 
became pregnant would be entrusted to a special midwife as soon as her presence in the department became an offence to morality. 
The next day, when Denise went up to the sick-room to see Pauline, who had had to go to bed as a result of the blow she had received, the latter kissed her violently on both cheeks. 
‘You're so kind! If it hadn’t been for you they'd have thrown me out ... Don’t worry about me, the doctor says everything will be all right.’ 
Baugé, who had slipped away from his department, was also there, on the other side of the bed. He too stammered out his thanks, embarrassed in the presence of Denise, whom he now treated as 
someone who had made good and was in a superior class. Ah! If he heard any more nasty remarks about her he’d make sure that the jealous ones had their mouths shut for them! But Pauline sent 
him away with a friendly shrug of her shoulders. 
‘My poor darling, you’re just talking nonsense ... Off with you, leave us to have a chat.’ 
The sick-room was long and light, with twelve beds with white curtains. The assistants who lived in the shop were nursed there if they did not wish to go back to their families. But that day Pauline was 
the only person there, in a bed near one of the big windows which overlooked the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin. And they immediately began to exchange confidences, and fond, whispered phrases, in 
the midst of all that innocent linen, in the sleepy air perfumed with a vague smell of lavender. 
‘So he does everything you want? How cruel you are to make him so unhappy! Come on, explain, since I’ve dared to broach the subject. Can’t you bear him?’ 
Pauline had kept Denise’s hand in hers, for she was sitting by the bed, with her elbows on the bolster; and overcome with emotion at this blunt and unexpected question, she had a momentary 
weakness. She let out her secret, hiding her face in the pillow as she murmured: 
‘I love him!’ 
Pauline was dumbfounded. 
‘What! You love him? Then it’s very simple: say yes.’ 
Denise, her face still hidden, shook her head vigorously. And she was refusing to say yes precisely because she loved him, although she did not say so. No doubt it was ridiculous but that was how 
she felt, she couldn’t change her nature. Her friend’s surprise was increasing and she finally asked: 
‘So it’s all to make him marry you?’ 
At that Denise sat up again. She was stunned. 
‘Marry me! Oh, no! Oh, | never wanted anything of the kind! No, the idea never entered my head, and you know how | hate any form of lying!’ 
‘Well, my dear,’ Pauline went on gently, ‘if you had thought of making him marry you, you couldn’t have gone about it better ... It'll have to finish somehow, and there’s nothing else except marriage, 
since you won't accept any other arrangement ... | must tell you that everyone thinks the same thing: yes, they’re all convinced that you're treating him like this so as to get him to the altar ... You are 
a funny girl!’ 
She had to console Denise, who had let her head fall on the bolster again and was sobbing, declaring that she’d leave the shop in the end, since they were always attributing ideas to her which had 
never even crossed her mind. There was no doubt that when a man loved a woman he ought to marry her. But she did not want anything, she had no schemes, all she wanted was to be allowed to live 
in peace, with her sorrows and her joys, like everyone else. She would leave. At that moment, downstairs, Mouret was walking through the shop. He had wanted to forget his thoughts by visiting the 
building work once again. Months had passed, and the monumental new facade now rose up behind the vast wooden hoardings which hid it from the public. A whole army of decorators was at work: 
marble-masons and specialists in ceramics and mosaics; the central group of figures above the door was being gilded, while on the acroterium the pedestals which were to hold statues depicting the 
manufacturing towns of France were already being fixed in position. From morning till night, all along the newly opened Rue du Dix-December, an inquisitive crowd stood looking up, seeing nothing but 
imagining and talking to each other about this wondrous facade which was going to revolutionize Paris when it was opened. And it was precisely on that building site, with its feverish activity, among 
the artists who were putting the finishing touches to his dream which had been started by the builders, that Mouret had just felt more bitterly than ever the vanity of his fortune. The thought of Denise 
had suddenly troubled him, that thought which would shoot through him without respite like a flame, like the pain of an incurable disease. He had fled, unable to utter a word of satisfaction, afraid of 
showing his tears, turning his back on his triumph that merely wearied him. The fagade, built at last, seemed small to him, like a child's sand-castle, and even if it had extended from one end of the city 
to the other, or been as high as the stars, it would not have filled the emptiness of his heart that only the ‘yes’ of a mere child could fill. When Mouret returned to his office he was choking with tears. 
What did she want? He no longer dared to offer her money; the confused idea of marriage was beginning to dawn on him, although, as a young widower, he rebelled against it. His powerlessness 
made him weep with frustration. He was unhappy. 
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One morning in November Denise was giving her first orders in the department when the Baudus’ maidservant came to tell her that Miss Genevieve had had a very bad night, and that she wanted to 
see her cousin immediately. For some time the young girl had been getting weaker and weaker, and she had been obliged to take to her bed two days earlier. 


‘Tell her I'll come straight away,’ Denise replied, very worried. It was the sudden disappearance of Colomban which was killing Genevieve. At first, because Clara had teased him, he had not returned 
home for several nights; then, yielding to the mad desire which can take possession of shifty, chaste young men, he had become her obedient slave, and one Monday had not returned but had simply 
left a farewell letter for his employer, written in the studied terms of a man about to commit suicide. Perhaps one could also have read into this sudden passion the shrewd calculation of a young man 
delighted to escape from a disastrous marriage; the drapery shop was just as sick as his future wife and it was the right moment to break it all off by doing something foolish. Everyone cited him as a 
fatal victim of love. 

When Denise arrived at the Vieil Elbeuf, Madam Baudu was there alone. She sat motionless behind the cash-desk, watching over the silent, empty shop, her little white face pallid with anaemia. There 
was no shop assistant now, so the maidservant would give the shelves an occasional whisk with a feather duster, and they were even thinking of replacing her with a charwoman. A dismal chill fell from 
the ceiling; hours passed without a customer coming to disturb the gloom, and the goods that were no longer touched, were getting slowly covered with the saltpetre from the walls. 

‘What's wrong?’ asked Denise anxiously. ‘Is it serious?’ 

Madam Baudu did not reply at first. She began to cry. Then she stammered: 

‘| don’t know, they don’t tell me anything ... Oh! It’s all over, it’s all over...’ 

Her eyes were full of tears. She gazed round the dark shop as if she felt her daughter and the shop departing together. The seventy thousand francs produced by the sale of the estate at Rambouillet 
had melted away in less than two years in the abyss of competition. In order to compete with the Paradise that now stocked material for men’s clothes, hunting velvets, and liveries, the draper had 
made considerable sacrifices. He had just been finally crushed by his rival's duffels and flannels, the most remarkable range ever to appear on the market. Little by little the debt had grown and, as a 
last resort, he had decided to mortgage the old building in the Rue de la Michodiére, where old Finet, their ancestor, had founded the business. Now it was only a matter of days before everything finally 
crumbled; the very ceilings looked ready to collapse and be blown away as dust, like some barbarous, worm-eaten construction being carried away by the wind. 

‘Your uncle’s upstairs,’ Madam Baudu went on in her broken voice. ‘We each spend two hours with her; someone has to keep an eye on the shop. Just as a precaution, because to be honest...’ 

Her gesture completed the sentence. They would have put up the shutters if it had not been for their ancient business pride that made them still put a brave face on it for the neighbourhood. 

‘I'll go up then, Auntie,’ said Denise, whose heart was aching at the resigned despair which even the lengths of cloth were exuding. 

‘Yes, go up, go up quickly, my dear ... She’s waiting for you, she was asking for you all night. There’s something she wants to tell you.’ 

But just at that moment Baudu came downstairs. His bilious condition gave a greenish tinge to his sallow face, and his eyes were bloodshot. Still walking very softly, as he had done on leaving the sick- 
room, he murmured, as if he could have been heard upstairs: 

‘She's sleeping.’ 

And, his legs aching with tiredness, he sat down on a chair. With a mechanical gesture he wiped his brow, puffing like a man who has just finished some arduous task. Silence reigned. Finally he said 
to Denise: 

‘You can see her later ... When she’s asleep she looks as if she’s recovered.’ 

Again there was a silence. The mother and father sat face to face, gazing at each other. Then, in undertones, he went over his troubles once more, without naming anyone or speaking to anyone in 
particular. 

‘| swear | wouldn't have believed it! He was the last person to do such a thing; | brought him up like my own son. If someone had come and said to me: “They'll take him away from you as well, you'll 
see him go over to the other side,” | would have replied: “Well that would mean there’s no longer any God!” And he’s done it, he’s gone over to the other side. Oh! The wretch, he knew so much about 
real business, he had the same ideas as me! And all for a dreadful woman like that, for one of those mannequins who flaunt themselves in the windows of houses of ill repute! No, really, it's beyond all 
reason!’ 

He shook his head, gazing blankly at the damp tiles which had been worn away by generations of customers. 

‘You know,’ he went on in a lower voice, ‘sometimes | feel that I’m the most to blame in our misfortune. Yes, it’s my fault that our poor girl is lying up there, wasting away with fever. Shouldn't | have 
married them at once, without giving in to my stupid pride, my stubborn determination not to leave them the shop in a less prosperous state than when | started? She would have had the man she 
loves, and perhaps their youth would have been able to bring about the miracle | couldn’t achieve ... But I’m an old fool, | didn’t understand anything; | didn’t think people could fall ill over things like 
that ... The boy was really extraordinary: a born salesman, and such integrity, such simple manners, such order in everything he did — in short, he was my pupil...’ 

He raised his head, still defending his own ideas in the assistant who had betrayed him. Denise could not bear to hear him accusing himself and was so carried away by emotion at the sight of this man 
who in the past had reigned there as absolute master, now so humble, with his eyes full of tears, that she told him everything. 

‘Please don’t make excuses for him, Uncle, | beg you ... He never loved Genevieve; he’d have run away earlier if you had tried to hasten the marriage. | talked to him about it myself; he knew perfectly 
well what my poor cousin was suffering on his account, and you can see that that didn’t stop him from leaving ... Ask Auntie.’ 

Without opening her lips, Madam Baudu confirmed these words with a nod. The draper became even paler, his tears now blinding him completely. 

‘It must be in the blood,’ he stammered. ‘His father died last summer from too much womanizing.’ 

He looked round the dark shop again, his eyes wandering from the bare counters to the full shelves, then retuming to settle on his wife, still sitting at the cash-desk, waiting in vain for the vanished 
customers. 

‘It’s all over,’ he went on. ‘They've killed our business, and now one of their girls is killing our daughter.’ 

They fell silent. In the stagnant air, stifling under the low ceiling, the rumbling of carriages that from time to time made the tiles vibrate, sounded like a roll of funeral drums. Then, in the dismal sadness 
of the old shop in its death throes, muffled knocks could be heard coming from somewhere in the house. It was Geneviéve, who had just woken up, and was banging with a stick which had been left 
near her bed. 

‘Quick, let’s go up,’ said Baudu, rising with a start. ‘Try to laugh, she mustn't know.’ 

On the staircase he rubbed his eyes hard to remove the traces of his tears. As soon as he opened the door on the first floor, a feeble, distraught voice could be heard calling: 

‘| don’t want to be alone ... Don’t leave me alone ... Oh! I’m afraid to be left alone...’ 

Then, when she saw Denise, Geneviéve became calmer, and gave a smile of joy. 

‘Ah! You've come! I've been longing to see you since yesterday! | was beginning to think you’d abandoned me as well!’ 

It was pitiful. The girl’s room overlooked the yard, and only a livid glimmer of light penetrated it. At first her parents had put her bed in their own room, at the front of the house; but the sight of the Ladies’ 
Paradise opposite had upset her so much that they had had to take her back to her own room again. There she lay, so slight that one could no longer sense the form and existence of a body under the 
blankets. Her thin arms, wasted with the burning fever of consumptives, moved restlessly over the covers, as if in search of something; while her black hair, heavy with passion, seemed to have become 
even thicker, to have taken on a voracious life of its own, and to be eating away her pathetic face — a face in which the ultimate degeneration of a long line grown in the dark, in that cellar of old 
commercial Paris, was dying out. 

Denise, her heart bursting with pity, stood looking at her. She did not at first speak, for fear of not being able to control her tears. In the end she murmured: 

‘| came at once ... Is there anything | can do for you? You were asking for me ... Would you like me to stay?’ 

Genevieve, short of breath, her hands still wandering over the folds of the blanket, did not take her eyes off her. 

‘No, thank you, | don’t need anything ... | only wanted to embrace you.’ 

Her eyes filled with tears. At this Denise quickly bent down and kissed her on the cheeks, shuddering as she felt the fire of those hollow cheeks against her lips. But the sick girl had seized her, and 
was clasping her and holding on to her in a desperate embrace. Then she glanced at her father. 

‘Would you like me to stay?’ Denise repeated. ‘Is there nothing | can do for you?’ 

‘No, no.’ 

Genevieve was still staring in the direction of her father, who was standing with a dazed look and a lump in his throat. Finally he understood, and withdrew without saying a word; they listened to his 
heavy footsteps as he went downstairs. 

‘Tell me, is he still with that woman?’ the sick girl asked immediately, seizing her cousin’s hand, and making her sit on the edge of the bed. ‘Yes, | wanted to see you. You're the only person who can 
tell me ... They're living together, aren’t they? 

Denise, taken by surprise by these questions, had to admit the truth and blurted out the rumours which were circulating in the shop. Clara, who had grown tired of this lad who had now become a 
nuisance to her, had closed her door to him; and Colomban, in despair and with the humility of a beaten dog, was following her about everywhere, trying to obtain an occasional meeting with her. It 
was said that he was going to get a job at the Louvre. 

‘If you love him so much, he may still come back to you,’ Denise continued, trying to lull the dying girl with this last hope. ‘Get better quickly; he'll admit his mistake and marry you.’ 

Genevieve interrupted her. She had been listening with her whole being, with dumb passion which had made her raise herself up. But she fell back again immediately. 

‘No, don’t say any more, | know it’s all over ... | don’t say anything, because | hear Papa weeping, and | don’t want to make Mamma more ill than she is. But I'm going, you see, and | was calling for 
you last night because | was afraid | would go before daylight ... And to think he’s not even happy!’ 

When Denise protested, assuring her that her condition was not as serious as she thought, Genevieve cut her short again, and suddenly threw back the blanket with the pure gesture of a virgin who, 
in death, has nothing more to hide. Uncovered to her waist, she murmured: 

‘Look at me! Isn't it all over?’ 

Trembling, Denise moved away from the bed as if afraid of destroying the girl’s pitiful nakedness with a breath. It was the end of the flesh, a bride’s body worn out with waiting that had returned to the 
frail childishness of its earliest years. Slowly Geneviéve covered herself again, repeating: 

‘You can see I’m no longer a woman ... It would be wrong still to want him.’ 

They both fell silent. They continued to look at each other, finding nothing more to say. It was Geneviéve who went on: 

‘There’s no need to stay here, you’ve got your work to attend to. And thank you. | was tormented by not knowing; now I’m satisfied. If you see him again, tell him | forgive him ... Farewell, dear Denise. 
Kiss me, it’s the last time.’ 

Denise kissed her, protesting: 

‘No, no, don't lose heart, you need care and attention, that’s all’ 

But the sick girl shook her head obstinately. She was smiling; she knew for certain. And as her cousin finally turned towards the door, she said: 

‘Wait a minute, knock with this stick for Papa to come up ... I'm too afraid to be on my own.’ 

Then, when Baudu arrived in the dismal little room where he would sit for hours, she put on a cheerful air and called to Denise: 

‘Don't come tomorrow, there’s no point. I'll expect you on Sunday; you can spend the afternoon with me.’ 

The next day, at six o'clock in the morning, Genevieve died, after four hours of frightful agony. The funeral fell on a Saturday, in gloomy weather and with a black sky weighing down on the shivering 
city. The Vieil Elbeuf, draped with a white pall, lit up the street with a patch of white; and the candles, burning in the dim light, looked like stars drowning in twilight. Artificial wreaths and a big bouquet 
of white roses covered the coffin - a narrow child’s coffin that was placed in the dark alley beside the shop, level with the pavement, and so close to the gutter that passing carriages had already 
splashed the hangings. The whole neighbourhood was oozing with damp, exuding a smell of musty cellars, while there was a continual bustle of passers-by on the muddy pavement. 

Denise had been there since nine o'clock, to keep her aunt company. But, as the procession was about to leave, Madam Baudu, no longer weeping but with her eyes inflamed by tears, asked Denise 
to follow the coffin and watch over her uncle, whose silent despair and almost insane grief was causing the family great concern. Downstairs, the girl found the street full of people. The small tradespeople 
of the neighbourhood wanted to show their sympathy to the Baudus; and their eagerness to do so was also a kind of demonstration against the Ladies’ Paradise that they held responsible for Geneviéve’s 
lingering death. All the monster's victims were there: Bédoré and his sister, the hosiers from the Rue Gaillon; the Vanpouille brothers, the furriers, Desligniéres the fancy-goods dealer, and Piot and 
Rivoire the furniture dealers; even Miss Tatin the linen draper and Quinette the glover, who had been swept away long ago by bankruptcy, had made a point of coming, the former from the Batignolles 
and the latter from the Bastille, where they had been forced to take jobs in other people’s shops. As they waited for the hearse that had been held up because of some misunderstanding, these people, 
all dressed in black, walked up and down in the mud, glancing up in hatred at the Paradise, whose bright windows and gay displays seemed an insult to the Vieil Elbeuf, whose mourning appearance 


was casting a pall of gloom over the other side of the street. The faces of a few inquisitive assistants had appeared behind the windows; but the colossus was maintaining the indifference of a machine 
going full steam ahead, oblivious to the deaths it may cause on the way. 

Denise looked round for her brother Jean. Finally she caught sight of him outside Bourras’s shop, and she went over to tell him to walk close to his uncle and support him if he had difficulty in walking. 
For some weeks now Jean had been rather serious, as if tormented by some anxiety. That day, squeezed into a black frock-coat, now well established and earning twenty francs a day, he seemed so 
dignified and so sad that his sister was quite struck by it, for she had not suspected that he loved his cousin so much. She had wanted to spare Pepe any needless distress and so had left him with 
Madam Gras, planning to collect him in the afternoon and take him to see his uncle and aunt. 

Meanwhile the hearse had still not arrived and Denise, very upset, was watching the candles burning when she was startled by a familiar voice behind her. It was Bourras. He had called over a chestnut- 
seller, who was installed opposite in a little booth that formed part of a wine merchant's shop, and was saying to him: 

‘Hey, Vigouroux, can you do something for me? I’m closing the shop for a little while ... If anyone comes, can you tell them to come back? But don’t worry, no one will come.’ 

Then he took up his position on the edge of the pavement, waiting like the others. Denise, feeling rather embarrassed, had glanced at his shop. He was letting it go now; in the window there was nothing 
but a pitiful array of rotting umbrellas and walking-sticks blackened by the gas. The improvements he had made, the light green paint, the mirrors, the gilded signboard, were all cracking and collecting 
dirt already, presenting a picture of the rapid and depressing decay of sham luxury plastered on top of ruins. But even though the old cracks were reappearing and the spots of damp were visible again 
beneath the gilding, the house was still stubbornly standing, stuck on to the side of the Ladies’ Paradise like some shameful wart which, although it had cracked and come to a head, refused to fall off. 
‘Ah! The scoundrels!’ growled Bourras. ‘They won't even let her be taken away!’ 

The hearse that had finally arrived, had just been run into by one of the Paradise’s vans which, its varnished doors projecting their starry radiance in the mist, was disappearing at a brisk trot, pulled by 
two magnificent horses. The old shopkeeper cast a fiery sideways glance at Denise from beneath his bushy eyebrows. 

The procession moved off slowly, splashing through the puddles amid the silence made by the cabs and omnibuses which had suddenly stopped to let them pass. When the coffin, draped in white, 
crossed the Place Gaillon, dark glances from the procession were cast once more in the direction of the windows of the great shop, where only two salesgirls had rushed to look out, glad of the 
distraction. Baudu was following the hearse with heavy, mechanical steps; he had refused with a gesture to take the arm of Jean, who was walking close beside him. Then, after the people bringing up 
the rear on foot, came three funeral carriages. As they were cutting across the Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs, Robineau, very pale, and looking greatly aged, ran up to join the procession. 

At Saint-Roch a great many women were waiting, the small shopkeepers of the neighbourhood who had feared there would be a crush at the house of the deceased. The demonstration was turning 
into a riot; and when, after the service, the procession started off again once more all the men followed, although it was a long walk from the Rue Saint-Honoré to the Montmartre Cemetery. They had 
to go up the Rue Saint-Roch once more, and pass the Ladies’ Paradise for the second time. It was like an obsession: the girl’s pathetic body was carried round the big shop, as if she had been the first 
victim to fall under fire in time of revolution. At the door some red flannel was flapping in the wind like flags and a display of carpets was bursting out in a flowering of enormous blood-red roses and full- 
blown peonies. 

Meanwhile Denise had got into a carriage, torn by bitter anxieties and her heart aching with such sadness that she no longer had the strength to walk. Just then there was a halt in the Rue du Dix- 
December, opposite the scaffolding of the new shop-front that was still obstructing the traffic. Then she noticed old Bourras lagging behind, limping along under the very wheels of the carriage in which 
she was sitting alone. He would never get as far as the cemetery, she thought. He raised his head and looked at her. Then he got into the carriage. 

‘It's these damned legs of mine,’ he murmured. ‘Don’t you draw back like that. It isn’t you we detest!’ 

She found him friendly but gruff, as he always had been in the past. He was grumbling, declaring that that old devil Baudu must be really tough to go on walking like that in spite of having suffered such 
blows. The procession had resumed its slow progress; and, leaning forward, she could see her uncle obstinately following the hearse with his heavy gait that seemed to set the muffled, laborious pace 
of the procession. Then she sank back in her corner and listened to the endless complaints of the old umbrella dealer, to the accompaniment of the slow, melancholy swaying of the carriage. 

‘The police ought to keep public thoroughfares clear! They've been blocking up our streets for more than eighteen months with their new shop-front; only the other day another man was killed there. 
Never mind! When they want to expand in the future they'll have to throw bridges across the streets ... They say you've got two thousand seven hundred employees, and that the turnover this year will 
reach a hundred million! A hundred million! Just imagine! A hundred million!’ 

Denise had nothing to say in reply. The procession was just turning into the Rue de la Chaussée-d’Antin, where it was held up by a group of carriages. Bourras went on, his eyes vacant, as if he was 
dreaming out loud. He still couldn’t understand the triumph of the Ladies’ Paradise but he acknowledged the defeat of the old-fashioned shopkeepers. 

‘Poor Robineau’s done for, he’s got the look of a drowning man. And the Bédorés and the Vanpouilles, they can’t keep going any more; they're like me, their legs are worn out. Desligniéres will die from 
a stroke; Piot and Rivoire have had jaundice. We make a pretty sight - a lovely procession for the poor child! It must be funny for the people watching to see this string of failures going past ... And it 
seems that the whole process is going to continue. The scoundrels are creating departments for flowers, millinery, perfume, shoes, and | don’t know what else. Grognet, the perfumer in the Rue de 
Gramont, might as well pack up, and | wouldn't give ten francs for Naud’s shoe-shop in the Rue d’Antin. The plague’s spread as far as the Rue Sainte-Anne, where Lacassagne at the feather and flower 
shop, and Madam Chadeuil, whose hats are so well known, will be swept away within two years ... And after them, there'll be others, it'll go on and on! Every business in the neighbourhood will go the 
same way. When counter-jumpers start selling soap and galoshes, they're quite capable of wanting to sell fried potatoes. The world’s really going quite mad!’ 

The hearse was now crossing the Place de la Trinité and, from the dark corner of the carriage where Denise, lulled by the funeral pace of the procession, was listening to the old shopkeeper’s endless 
lamentations, she could see the coffin already going up the slope of the Rue Blanche, as they came out of the Rue de la Chaussée-d’Antin. Behind her uncle, who was trudging along blindly and dumbly 
like a stunned ox, she seemed to hear the trampling of a herd of cattle being led to the slaughterhouse, the destruction of the shops of a whole district, the small traders squelching along in their down- 
at-heel shoes, trailing ruin through the black mud of Paris. Bourras, meanwhile, was speaking in an even more hollow voice, as if slowed down by the steep incline of the Rue Blanche. 

‘As for me, I’m done for ... But I’m hanging on to him all the same, and | won't let go. He’s just lost another appeal. It's cost me a fortune: nearly two years of lawsuits and solicitors and barristers! It 
doesn’t matter, he won't go underneath my shop; the judges have decided that work of that sort could never be considered as justified repairs. Just imagine, he was talking of creating, underneath me, 
a specially lit room where people could see the colours of materials by gaslight and which would have connected the hosiery and drapery departments! And he’s furious about it; he can’t accept that 
an old crock like me won't get out of his way, when everyone else goes down on their knees as soon as he shows them his money. Never! | won't! They'd better get that straight. It’s very likely that I'll 
be destroyed in the process. Since I’ve had to contend with the bailiffs, | know the scoundrel’s looking into my debts, no doubt so as to play a dirty trick on me. But it doesn’t matter, he says yes, | say 
no, and I'll always say no, by God! Even when they nail me up in my little box like that poor girl over there.’ 

When they arrived at the Boulevard de Clichy the carriage picked up a little speed; one could hear the heavy breathing of the mourners and feel the unconscious haste of the procession, in a hurry to 
get it over. What Bourras did not mention outright was the terrible poverty into which he had fallen, bewildered as he was by the worries of a small shopkeeper going under yet persisting in holding out 
under a hail of refused bills. Denise, who knew what his circumstances were, finally broke the silence, murmuring in a pleading voice: 

‘Sir Bourras, please don’t go on being difficult any longer. Let me settle things for you.’ 

He cut her short with a violent gesture. 

‘Be quiet, it's my business. You're a good little girl, | know you're giving him a hard time, that man who thought you were for sale like my house. But what would you say if | advised you to say yes? 
You’d tell me to get lost ... So when | say no, just don’t interfere.’ 

As the carriage had stopped at the cemetery gate, they both got out. The Baudus’ family grave was in the first avenue on the left. The ceremony was over in a few minutes. Jean had taken his uncle, 
who was staring open-mouthed at the grave, to one side. The tail of the procession was spreading out among the neighbouring tombs, and the faces of all those shopkeepers, their blood impoverished 
from living in the depths of their unhealthy shops, were acquiring a sickly ugliness beneath the mud-coloured sky. 

As the coffin sank slowly into the ground, their blotchy cheeks grew pale, their noses nipped with anaemia were lowered, and their eyes, yellow with biliousness and blinded with figures, turned away. 

‘We should all go and jump into the hole,’ said Bourras to Denise, who had remained close to him. ‘We're burying the whole neighbourhood with this child ... Oh! | know what I’m saying, the old way of 
business might as well go and join those white roses they're throwing on her coffin.’ 

Denise took her uncle and her brother home in one of the funeral carriages. It had been a day of unrelieved sadness for her. First, she was beginning to worry about Jean’s pallor, and when she realised 
that it was on account of yet another amorous affair, she tried to silence him by opening her purse; but he shook his head and refused: it was serious this time, the niece of a very rich pastry-cook, who 
would not even accept bunches of violets. Next, in the afternoon, when Denise went to fetch Pepe from Madam Gras, the latter declared that he was getting too big for her to keep any longer; this 
presented a new problem, for she would now have to find a school for him, perhaps even send him away. And finally, when she took Pepe back to see his aunt and uncle, her heart bled to see the 
bleak sorrow of the Vieil Elbeuf. The shop was closed; her uncle and aunt were at the back of the small dining-room, where they had forgotten to light the gas in spite of the total darkness of the winter 
day. They were now quite alone, face to face in the house which ruin had slowly emptied, and the death of their daughter was making the dark corners seem even more cavernous; it seemed the final 
blow which would make the old beams, eaten away with damp, fall to pieces. Crushed by his grief, her uncle kept walking blindly round the table, without saying anything, unable to stop himself, with 
the same gait he had had during the procession; while her aunt, silent too, was sunk in a chair, as white as though some wound was draining away her blood drop by drop. They didn’t even weep when 
Pepe covered their cold cheeks with kisses. Denise choked back her tears. 

That evening it so happened that Mouret sent for the girl in order to discuss a child’s garment he wanted to put on the market, a cross between a kilt and the wide trousers of a zouave. Still trembling 
with pity, shocked by so much suffering, she could not contain herself; she ventured first of all to speak of old Bourras, that poor, helpless old man whose throat they were about to slit. But at the name 
of the umbrella dealer, Mouret lost his temper. The crazy old man, as he called him, was spoiling his triumph by his ridiculous obstinacy in not parting with his house, that filthy hovel that spoiled the 
Ladies’ Paradise, the only little corner of the vast block which had escaped conquest. The whole thing was becoming a nightmare; anyone but Denise who spoke in favour of Bourras would have risked 
being dismissed immediately, so tormented was Mouret by a morbid desire to kick down the hovel. After all, what did they want him to do? Could he leave that rubbish heap standing next to the 
Paradise? It would have to disappear in the end; the shop would have to pass over it. Too bad for the old fool! And he recalled his proposals, how he had offered him as much as a hundred thousand 
francs. Wasn't that reasonable? He wouldn't haggle, of course, he would give what was asked for it; but people should at least have a bit of intelligence, and let him complete his work! Did people 
interfere by trying to stop locomotives on railways? She listened to him, her eyes lowered, able to think only of sentimental reasons. Bourras was getting so old, they could at least have waited for him 
to die; if he went bankrupt it would kill him. At that Mouret declared that he was no longer even in a position to prevent things taking their course; Bourdoncle was dealing with it, for the board had 
decided to put an end to the matter. In spite of her tender-hearted and sorrowful compassion, she could think of nothing more to say. 

After a painful silence it was Mouret himself who mentioned the Baudus. He began by saying how sorry he was for them at the loss of their daughter. They were excellent people, very worthy, and had 
been dogged by bad luck. Then he resumed his arguments: basically, they had brought their troubles on themselves by sticking obstinately to the old-fashioned ways in their worm-eaten hovel; it was 
hardly surprising that the house was falling on their heads. He had predicted it scores of times; she must remember how he had told her to warn her uncle that it would be fatal for him to go on clinging 
to his ridiculous old-fashioned ideas. The catastrophe had arrived, and no one in the world could prevent it now. They couldn't really expect him to ruin himself to spare the neighbourhood. In any case, 
if he had been foolish enough to close the Paradise, another big shop would have sprung up on its own next door, for the idea was gaining ground all over the world; the triumph of these great 
concentrations had been sown by the spirit of the times that was sweeping away the crumbling edifice of past ages. Little by little Mouret was warming up, filled with eloquent emotion to defend himself 
against the hatred of his involuntary victims, against the clamour of small, moribund shops which he could hear rising around him. It was impossible to keep one’s dead, after all, they must be buried; 
and with a gesture he swept away and threw into the paupers’ grave the corpse of old-fashioned business, the greenish stinking remains of which were becoming the disgrace of the sunny streets of 
modern Paris. No, no, he felt no remorse; he was merely carrying out the task of his epoch, and she knew it, she who loved life and had a passion for big business deals settled in the glare of publicity. 
Reduced to silence, she listened to him for a long time and then withdrew, her heart full of confusion. 

That night Denise hardly slept. Insomnia interspersed with nightmares made her toss and turn under the blankets. She thought she was quite small, and burst into tears in their garden at Valognes at 
the sight of warblers eating spiders who, in their turn, were eating flies. Was it really true then that death must fertilize the world, that the struggle for life propelled people towards the charnel-house of 
eternal destruction? Next, she saw herself again beside the grave into which Geneviéve was being lowered, and she saw her uncle and aunt, alone in their dark dining-room. In the deep silence, the 
dull sound of something crumbling was echoing through the death-like air; it was Bourras’s house collapsing, as if undermined by floods. The silence began again, more sinister than ever, and another 
crash was heard, then another, and another: the Robineaus, Bédoré and his sister, the Vanpouilles, were cracking up and collapsing one after another; the small businesses of the Saint-Roch district 
were disappearing under an invisible pickaxe, with sudden, thundering noises, like carts being unloaded. Then, a feeling of immense sorrow woke her with a start. My God! What tortures! Weeping 
families, old men thrown out into the street, all the poignant dramas associated with ruin! And she could not save anyone; she was even aware that it was a good thing: this manure of distress was 
necessary to the health of the Paris of the future. When morning came she grew calmer; a feeling of immense, resigned sadness kept her awake, her eyes turned towards the window as it grew lighter. 
Yes, it was the necessary sacrifice; every revolution demanded its victims, for it was only possible to advance over the bodies of the dead. Her fear of being an evil genius, and having helped in the 


murder of her relatives, was now dissolving into heartfelt pity at those irremediable misfortunes, the painful birth pangs of each new generation. She ended up by trying to think of possible alleviations; 
she thought for a long time of measures that might be taken to save at least her own family from the final collapse. 

Mouret then rose up before her, with his passionate expression and his caressing eyes. He would surely not refuse her anything; she was certain he would grant her all reasonable compensation. And 
her thoughts strayed as she tried to understand him. She was familiar with his life, how calculating he had been in his affections, his continual exploitation of Woman, the mistresses he had taken in 
order to further his own ends, his liaison with Madam Desforges with the sole aim of keeping a hold on Baron Hartmann, and all the other women, the Claras he picked up, the pleasure which he bought, 
paid for, and threw back into the street. But these beginnings of a career of amorous adventure that the shop joked about, came to be seen as part of the man’s genius, his all-conquering charm. He 
was seduction personified. What she would never have forgiven him was the falsehood of his former behaviour, his coldness as a lover beneath the gallantry of his attentions. But now that he was 
suffering because of her, she felt no resentment towards him. His suffering had improved him. When she saw him tormented, paying so dearly for his contempt for women, she felt he was redeemed 
of his faults. 

That very morning Denise obtained from Mouret the promise of such compensation, on the day when the Baudus and old Bourras succumbed, as she might judge legitimate. Weeks passed, and almost 
every afternoon she would slip out for a few minutes to go and see her uncle, taking with her laughter and her cheerful courage to brighten up the dark shop. She was especially worried about her aunt 
who, since Geneviéve’s death, had been in a dull stupor; it seemed as if her life was ebbing away all the time; and when questioned, she would reply with an air of surprise that she felt no pain, she 
just felt overcome with sleep. The neighbours shook their heads, saying that the poor woman would not pine for her daughter for long. 

One day, Denise was coming out of the Baudus’ house when, at the corner of the Place Gaillon, she heard a loud cry. People were rushing forward; there was panic in the air, the breath of fear and 
pity which can suddenly take hold of a crowd. A brown omnibus on the Bastille-Batignolles line had just run over a man at the corner of the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, opposite the fountain. Standing 
on his seat and gesticulating furiously, the driver was reining in his two black horses that were rearing; and he was swearing, shouting out furiously: 

‘Damn you! Can't you look where you’re going, you idiot!’ 

By now the omnibus had stopped. A crowd had gathered round the injured man; a policeman happened by chance to be there. The driver was still standing up, calling the passengers upstairs as 
witnesses — for they had also stood up in order to lean out and see the blood — and was giving his version of the incident with exasperated gestures, choking with anger. 

‘He must have been mad! He just walked out into the road without looking. | shouted at him, and he just threw himself under the wheels!’ 

At that a worker, a house-painter who had rushed up with his brush in his hand, said in a piercing voice in the midst of the uproar: 

‘There’s no need to get so worked up! | saw him, he obviously chucked himself under there deliberately! He dived forward head first. Someone else who was fed up with life, | suppose!’ 

Other people spoke up, agreeing that it was suicide, while the policeman was taking down particulars. Several ladies, quite pale, quickly got out of the omnibus without turning round, taking away with 
them the horror of the soft jolt which had made their stomachs turn when the vehicle had passed over the body. Meanwhile Denise approached, drawn by her compassionate impulses that made her 
interfere in accidents of all kinds — dogs run over, fallen horses, tilers toppling off roofs. And she recognized the unfortunate man lying on the road, unconscious, his frock-coat covered with mud. 

‘It's Sir Robineau!’ she exclaimed in painful astonishment. The policeman immediately questioned the girl. She gave Robineau’s name, profession, and address. Thanks to the driver's efforts, the 
omnibus had swerved, and only Robineau’s legs had been caught under the wheels. But it was to be feared that they were both broken. Four volunteers carried the injured man to a chemist’s shop in 
the Rue Gaillon, while the omnibus slowly resumed its journey. 

‘God!’ said the driver, cracking his whip round his horses. ‘I've had enough for one day!’ 

Denise had followed Robineau to the chemist’s shop. The chemist, while waiting for a doctor who could not be found, declared that there was no immediate danger, and that the best thing would be to 
carry the injured man to his own home, since he lived nearby. A man went off to the police station to ask for a stretcher. Then the girl had the bright idea of going on ahead so as to prepare Madam 
Robineau for the awful shock. But she had enormous difficulty in getting into the street through the crowd that was milling round the door. This crowd, attracted by death, was increasing from minute to 
minute; children and women were craning their necks, standing their ground against violent pushing; and each newcomer had his own version of the accident; they were now saying that a husband 
had been thrown out of a window by his wife’s lover. 

In the Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs Denise caught sight of Madam Robineau in the distance, standing in the doorway of the silk-shop. This gave her an excuse to stop, and she chatted for a moment, 
trying to think of a way of breaking the terrible news gently. The shop’s appearance revealed the disorder and abandon of the final struggles of a dying business. This was the expected outcome of the 
battle of the two rival silks; the Paris-Paradise had crushed all competition with a further reduction of five centimes: it was now selling at only four francs ninety-five, and Gaujean’s silk had met its 
Waterloo. For the last two months Robineau, reduced to all sorts of expedients, had been leading a terrible life trying to prevent himself being declared bankrupt. 

‘| just saw your husband in the Place Gaillon,’ murmured Denise, who'd finally stepped inside the shop. 

‘Ah! Just now? I’m expecting him; he should be back by now. Sir Gaujean came this morning, and they went out together.’ 

She was as charming as ever, delicate and cheerful; but her pregnancy, already well advanced, made her feel tired, and she was becoming more agitated, more at sea in business than ever, for her 
nature made it difficult for her to understand, and now it was all going badly. As she often said, what was the point of it all? Wouldn't it be nicer to live quietly and modestly in some little house 
somewhere? 

‘My dear,’ she went on, her smile growing sad, ‘we've nothing to hide from you ... Things aren’t going well; my poor darling doesn’t sleep any more because of it. Today Gaujean tormented him again 
about some overdue bills ... | thought I’d die of worry, all on my own here.’ 

She was moving back to the door when Denise stopped her. The latter had just heard the noise of the crowd in the distance. She imagined the stretcher they were bringing, and the stream of onlookers 
who were bent on following every stage of the accident. And then, her throat dry, unable to think of the consoling words she wanted, she was forced to tell her. 

‘You mustn't worry, there’s no immediate danger ... Yes, | saw Sir Robineau, he’s had an accident ... They're bringing him; don’t worry, please.’ 

The young woman listened to her, as white as a sheet, without yet clearly understanding. The street was full of people, drivers of cabs were swearing, and the men had set down the stretcher outside 
the shop in order to open the double glass doors. 

‘It was an accident,’ continued Denise, determined to conceal the attempt at suicide. ‘He was on the pavement, and he slipped under the wheels of an omnibus. His feet got caught. They've sent for a 
doctor. You mustn’t worry.’ 

A great shudder shook Madam Robineau. She made two or three inarticulate cries; then, no longer speaking, she ran to the stretcher and drew back the curtains with trembling hands. The men who 
had been carrying it were waiting outside the house in order to carry it away when a doctor had been found. They no longer dared touch Robineau, who had regained consciousness, and whose 
sufferings at the slightest movement were agonizing. When he saw his wife, two huge tears ran down his cheeks. She kissed him, and wept as she knelt looking at him. There was still a crowd in the 
street, and faces were packed together as if at some show, their eyes shining; some girls who had left their workroom were in danger of breaking the glass of the shop-windows in their attempt to get 
a better view. In order to escape from this fever of curiosity, and thinking in any case that it was not advisable to leave the shop open, Denise had the idea of lowering the metal shutters. She went to 
turn the crank-handle, the gearwheels made a plaintive cry, and the iron plates slowly descended, like the heavy drapery of a theatre curtain coming down at the end of a play. When she came in again 
and had closed the little round door in the shutters, she found Madam Robineau still clasping her husband in her arms, in the sinister half-light coming from two stars cut in the metal. The ruined shop 
seemed to be sliding into the void; the two stars alone shone on this sudden, brutal catastrophe of the streets of Paris. 

At last Madam Robineau found her voice again. 

‘Oh! My darling ... Oh! My darling ... Oh! My darling...’ 

This was all she could say, and, seeing her kneeling before him, her stomach pressed against the stretcher, he could bear it no longer and, in an attack of remorse, confessed. When he did not move 
he could only feel the burning leaden weight of his legs. 

‘Forgive me, | must have been mad ... When the solicitor told me in front of Gaujean that the notices would be served tomorrow, | seemed to see flames dancing as if the walls were burning ... After 
that | don’t remember any more; | was walking down the Rue de la Michodiére, | thought the people in the Paradise were making fun of me, that great bitch of a shop was crushing me ... Then, when 
the omnibus turned round | thought about Lhomme and his arm, and threw myself under it...’ 

Slowly, in horror at this confession, Madam Robineau sank down and sat on the floor. He had wanted to die! She grasped Denise’s hand, for the girl had leaned towards her, deeply moved by the 
scene. The injured man, whose emotion was exhausting him, lost consciousness again. And still the doctor did not come! Two men had already scoured the neighbourhood, and now the concierge had 
gone off in his turn. 

‘You mustn't worry,’ Denise repeated mechanically, and she too was sobbing. 

Then Madam Robineau, sitting on the floor, her head on the stretcher, her cheek against the webbing on which her husband was lying, unburdened her heart. 

‘Oh! | could tell you ... It's for me that he wanted to die. He was always saying: “I’ve robbed you, it was your money.” And at night he used to dream about those sixty thousand francs, he used to wake 
up in a sweat, saying he was useless and that if you didn’t have a head for business, you shouldn't risk other people’s money ... You know he’s always been a terrible worrier. In the end he used to 
see things that frightened me, he’d see me in the street in rags, begging, me whom he loved so much, whom he wanted to see rich and happy.’ 

But, turning her head, she saw that his eyes were open again; and she went on in a trembling voice: 

‘Oh! My darling, why did you do it? Did you really think | was so concerned about the money? | don’t care if we're ruined, believe me. As long as we're together, we'll never be unhappy ... Let them 
take everything. Let's go somewhere where you won't hear any more about them. You'll be able to work, you'll see how good everything can be.’ 

Her forehead had dropped down close to her husband's pale face, and both were silent in their distress. The shop seemed to be sleeping, numbed by the pale dusk which was flooding it; while behind 
the thin shutters, the din of the street could be heard - life passing by in the daylight, the rumbling of vehicles and the crowd bustling along the pavements. Finally Denise, who kept going to glance 
through the little hall door, came back crying: 

‘The doctor’s here!’ 

The concierge showed him in. He was a young man with bright eyes. He preferred to examine Robineau before they put him to bed. Only one leg, the left one, turned out to be broken above the ankle. 
It was a simple fracture; there appeared to be no danger of complications. They were preparing to carry the stretcher into the bedroom, at the back, when Gaujean appeared. He was coming to report 
a final attempt he had made to avert the bankruptcy but it had failed: the declaration of bankruptcy was now inevitable. 

‘What's this?’ he murmured. ‘What's happened?’ 

In a few words, Denise told him, and he became embarrassed. Robineau said to him in a feeble voice: 

‘| don’t hold it against you but all this is partly your fault.’ 

‘Well, my dear fellow,’ Gaujean replied, ‘it needed stronger men than us ... You know that I’m no better off than you are!’ 

They lifted the stretcher. Robineau found enough strength to say: 

‘No, no, stronger men would have fallen by the wayside as well ... | can understand obstinate old men like Bourras and Baudu staying on; but you and I, who are young, and accepted the new ways of 
doing business! No, you know, Gaujean, it’s the end of a world.’ 

They carried him away. Madam Robineau kissed Denise with an energy in which there was almost joy at being rid at last of the worries of their business affairs. As Gaujean was leaving with the girl, 
he confessed to her that that poor devil Robineau was right. It was idiotic to try to compete with the Ladies’ Paradise. He knew that he himself was finished unless he could get into their good graces 
again. The day before he had secretly approached Hutin, who was about to leave for Lyons. But he was beginning to despair, and he tried to arouse Denise’s interest, having no doubt heard about her 
influence. 

‘My word!’ he was repeating. ‘It’s too bad for the manufacturers. People would laugh at me if | ruined myself fighting for other people’s interests, when these fellows are quarrelling over who will 
manufacture at the cheapest rate ... My goodness! As you used to say in the past, the manufacturers only need to keep up with progress by better organization and new methods. Everything will be all 
right, as long as the public’s satisfied.’ 

‘Just go and say that to Sir Mouret himself ... He’ll be pleased to see you; he’s not a man to bear a grudge if you offer him even a centime’s profit per metre.’ 

On a bright, sunny afternoon in January Madam Baudu died. For a fortnight she had no longer been able to go down into the shop that a charwoman was looking after. She was sitting in the middle of 
her bed, propped up by pillows. In her white face only her eyes were still alive; and, her head erect, she gazed fixedly through the little curtains on the windows at the Ladies’ Paradise opposite. Baudu, 
made ill himself by this obsession, by the despairing fixity of her gaze, would sometimes try to draw the big curtains. But, with an imploring gesture, she would stop him, determined to see it until her 
last breath. The monster had now taken everything from her, both her shop and her daughter; she herself had been gradually fading away with the Vieil Elbeuf, losing her life as it lost its customers; 


the day on which it was gasping its last breath, so too was she. When she felt she was dying, she still had enough strength to insist on her husband opening both windows. It was mild; a stream of 
bright sunshine was gilding the Paradise, whereas the bedroom of their old house shivered in the shade. Madam Baudu kept her gaze fixed on the Paradise, filled with the vision of the triumphant 
building, the clear glass behind which millions of francs were endlessly circulating. Slowly, her eyes grew dim, invaded by darkness, and when they were extinguished in death they remained wide 
open, still gazing, drowned in tears. 
Once more all the ruined small shopkeepers of the neighbourhood walked in the funeral procession. The Vanpouille brothers were there, pale from their December bills, paid by a supreme effort which 
they would not be able to repeat. Bédoré, with his sister, was leaning on a cane, so full of worry and anxiety that his stomach trouble was getting worse. Desligniéres had had a stroke; Piot and Rivoire 
were walking in silence, with downcast eyes, like men without hope. And no one dared ask about those who had disappeared, Quinette, Miss Tatin, and others who, from morning till night, were going 
under, being knocked over and swept away on the tide of disaster, to say nothing of Robineau lying in bed with his broken leg. But they were quick to point out to each other, with an air of special 
interest, the new shopkeepers stricken by the plague: Grognet the perfumer, Madam Chadeuil the milliner, Lacassagne the florist, and Naud the shoemaker, still on their feet but filled with anxiety by 
the disease which would sweep them away in their turn. Baudu walked along behind the hearse with the same slow, heavy gait as when he had accompanied his daughter; while in the depths of the 
first mourning-carriage Bourras’s glittering eyes could be seen under his bushy eyebrows and his thatch of snow-white hair. 
Denise was in great trouble. For a fortnight she had been worn out with anxiety and fatigue. She had been forced to put Pepe in a school, and had had all sorts of trouble with Jean, who was so much 
in love with the pastry-cook’s niece that he had begged his sister to ask for her hand in marriage. The death of her aunt had followed, and these repeated catastrophes had completely overwhelmed 
the girl. Mouret had once more offered his assistance, giving her permission to do whatever she wished for her uncle and the others. One morning, upon hearing that Bourras had been thrown into the 
street and Baudu was going to shut up shop, she had another interview with Mouret. Then after lunch she went out, in the hope of being of some help at least to them. 
Bourras was standing in the Rue de la Michodiére, on the pavement opposite his house, from which he had been expelled the day before following a fine trick, an idea the solicitor had thought up; as 
Mouret held some bills, he had easily had the umbrella dealer declared bankrupt and had then paid five hundred francs for the lease at the official receiver's sale; thus the obstinate old man had lost 
for five hundred francs what he had refused to part with for a hundred thousand. Furthermore, when the architect arrived with his demolition gang, he had had to call the police to get Bourras out. The 
goods were sold and the furniture removed from the rooms; but he stubbornly remained in the corner where he slept, from which, moved to pity at last, they did not dare drive him out. The demolition 
workers even attacked the roof over his head. They had removed the rotten slates, the ceilings were falling in, the walls were cracking, and there he remained, beneath the ancient beams which had 
been stripped bare, surrounded by the ruins of his shop. Finally, when the police came, he had left. But the very next moming he had reappeared on the pavement opposite, after spending the night in 
a nearby hotel. 
‘Sir Bourras,’ said Denise gently. 
He did not hear her; his blazing eyes were fixed on the demolition workers, who were attacking the front of his hovel with their pickaxes. Now, through the empty window-frames, the interior could be 
seen, the miserable rooms and the dark staircase where the sun had not penetrated for two hundred years. 
‘Ah! It’s you,’ he replied at last, when he recognized her. ‘They're making a good job of it, aren't they, the robbers!’ 
Deeply moved by the terrible sadness of the old place, she no longer dared to say anything, and was herself unable to drag her eyes away from the mildewed stones that were falling. Upstairs, in a 
corner of the ceiling of her old room, she could still see the name ‘Ernestine’ written in shaky black letters with the flame of a candle; and the memory of her days of poverty came back to her, and filled 
her with pity for all suffering. The workers, in order to knock down a section of wall all at once, had had the idea of attacking it at its base. It was tottering. 
‘| wish it would crush them all!’ Bourras muttered savagely. 
There was a terrible cracking noise. The terrified workers ran out into the street. The wall was shaking and carrying the whole house with it as it crashed down. The hovel, with all its subsidences and 
cracks, could no longer stand the strain; one push had sufficed to split it from top to bottom. There was a pitiful landslide, the flattening of a mud hut sodden with rain. Not a board remained standing, 
and there was nothing left on the ground but a pile of rubbish, the refuse of the past heaped up by the roadside. 
‘My God!’ the old man cried, as if the blow had reverberated in the very depths of his being. 
He stood there gaping; he would never have thought it would be over so quickly. He gazed at the open gash, the open space which had at last been created on the flank of the Ladies’ Paradise that 
was now rid of the wart which had been disfiguring it. It was like the squashing of a gnat, the ultimate triumph over the bitter obstinacy of the infinitely small; the whole block had been overrun and 
conquered. Passers-by who had gathered on the pavement were talking in loud voices with the workers, who were complaining angrily about these old buildings that were quite liable to kill people. 
‘Sir Bourras,’ repeated Denise, trying to draw him aside, ‘you know you won't be abandoned. All your needs will be provided for...’ 
He drew himself up. 
‘| don’t have any needs ... They sent you, didn’t they? Well, tell them that old Bourras still knows how to work, and that he can find work wherever he wants ... Really, it would be too much to expect 
them to give charity to the people they murder!’ 
At that she implored him: 
‘Please accept, don’t make me so unhappy.’ 
But he shook his white mane. 
‘No, no, it’s all over. Goodbye. You're young; go and live happily, and don't stop old people from having their own ideas.’ 
He cast a last glance at the pile of rubbish, then hobbled away. She watched him disappear, jostled by the crowd on the pavement. He turned the corner of the Place Gaillon, and that was all. 
For a moment Denise remained motionless, lost in thought. Then she went into her uncle’s house. The draper was alone in the dark Vieil Elbeuf. The charwoman came only in the mornings and 
evenings to do a little cooking, and to help him take down and put up the shutters. He spent hours deep in solitude, often without anyone coming to disturb him for the whole day, and when a customer 
did venture in he became confused and unable to find the goods. He walked up and down continuously in the silence and half-light, still with his heavy funereal gait, giving way to a morbid need, to real 
paroxysms of forced marching, as if he wanted to lull and deaden his pain. 
‘Are you feeling better, Uncle?’ asked Denise. 
He only stopped for a second, and then started again, walking from the cash-desk to a dark corner. 
‘Yes, yes, very well ... Thank you.’ 
She tried to think of something comforting to say, some cheerful remark but found it impossible to do so. 
‘Did you hear the noise? The house has come down.’ 
‘So it has!’ he murmured with an astonished look. ‘That must have been the house ... | felt the ground tremble. | shut my door this morning when | saw them on the roof.’ 
He made a vague gesture, as if to say that such things no longer interested him. Each time he came back to the cash-desk, he looked at the empty bench, the bench covered with worn velvet on which 
his wife and daughter had grown up. Then, when his perpetual tramping brought him to the other end of the shop, he would look at the shelves drowned in shadow, in which a few pieces of cloth were 
being destroyed by mildew. It was a widowed shop: those whom he loved were gone, his business had come to a shameful end, he was left alone, carrying his dead heart and his broken pride about 
with him through these catastrophes. He looked up at the black ceiling, listening to the silence coming from the darkness in the little dining-room, the family nook he had loved so much, even down to 
its stale smell. Not a breath was left in the ancient dwelling, and his regular, heavy footsteps made the old walls echo, as if he was walking on the tomb of everything he had loved. 
Finally Denise broached the subject which had brought her there. 
‘Uncle, you can’t stay here like this. You must make up your mind.’ 
Without stopping, he replied: 
‘Of course but what can | do? I’ve tried to sell but no one came. My God! One day I'll just close the shop and go away.’ 
She knew that there was no longer any danger that he would be declared bankrupt. In the face of such relentless misfortune, his creditors had preferred to come to an agreement. Her uncle would 
simply find himself in the street, with everything paid. 
‘But what will you do, then?’ she murmured, trying to find a way of coming to the offer she still could not bring herself to make. 
‘| don’t know,’ he replied. ‘I'll manage somehow.’ 
He had changed his route, and was now walking from the dining-room to the shop-windows; each time he reached them, he gazed dejectedly at the pitiful windows and their forgotten display. He did 
not even look up at the triumphant facade of the Ladies’ Paradise, its architectural lines stretching into the distance to right and left at both ends of the street. He was exhausted; he no longer had the 
strength to lose his temper. 
‘Listen, Uncle,’ Denise said finally in embarrassment. ‘Perhaps there might be a job for you...’ 
She began again, blurting out: 
‘Yes, I’ve been asked to offer you a job as a shopwalker.’ 
‘Well, where?’ asked Baudu. 
‘There! Opposite ... At our place ... Six thousand francs, it isn’t very tiring work.’ 
Suddenly he came to a standstill, facing her. But, instead of flying into a rage as she had feared, he became very pale, overcome with emotion, with a feeling of resignation. 
‘Opposite, opposite,’ he muttered several times. ‘You want me to go and work opposite?’ 
Denise herself was overcome by the same emotion. She thought of the long struggle between the two shops, recalled the funeral processions of Geneviéve and Madam Baudu, and saw before her the 
Vieil Elbeuf overthrown, utterly destroyed by the Ladies’ Paradise. And the idea of her uncle going to work opposite, and walking about there in a white tie, made her feel sick with pity and resentment. 
‘But Denise, my dear, how could I?’ he said simply, wringing his pathetic, trembling hands. 
‘No, no, Uncle!’ she exclaimed, with an upsurge of her whole upright, generous being. ‘It would be wrong ... Forgive me, | beg of you.’ 
He had started walking up and down again; once more his tread was shaking the sepulchral emptiness of the house. And when she left him, he was still walking, walking with the obstinate restlessness 
of deep despair that goes round and round in circles without ever being able to escape. Denise had another sleepless night. She had now plumbed the depths of her impotence. She could do nothing 
to relieve the distress even of her own family. She had to witness to the bitter end the inexorable workings of life that requires the seed of death for its continual renewal. She no longer fought against 
it; she accepted this law of the struggle; but her woman’s heart was filled with compassion, moved to tears and brotherly love for the whole of suffering humanity. For years she had been caught in the 
wheels of the machine. Had she not shed her own blood in it? Had she not been bruised, driven out, and heaped with insults? Even now she was frightened at feeling herself singled out by the logic of 
events. Why should it be her, a frail little girl? Why should her small hand suddenly become such a powerful part of the monster's work? And the force which was carrying everything before it was 
carrying her away too, she whose coming was to be a revenge. Mouret had invented this mechanism for crushing people, and its brutal operation shocked her. He had strewn the neighbourhood with 
ruins, he had despoiled some and killed others; yet she loved him for the grandeur of his achievement, and each time he committed some fresh excess of power, despite the flood of tears which 
overwhelmed her at the thought of the misery of the vanquished, she loved him even more. 
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The Rue du Dix-December, brand new with its chalk-white houses and the last scaffoldings of a few buildings which were behind schedule, stretched out beneath a clear February sky; a stream of 
carriages was passing triumphantly along the middle of the new opening, full of light that was cutting through the dank shade of the ancient Saint-Roch district; and between the Rue de la Michodiére 
and the Rue de Choiseul there was almost a riot, the crush of a crowd of people excited by a month of advertising, and looking up open-mouthed at the monumental facade of the Ladies’ Paradise. It 
was going to be opened that Monday, on the occasion of a great white sale. There was a vast expanse of polychrome architecture, bright and new, and heightened with gold that heralded the din and 
glare of the business inside, attracting the eye like a gigantic display blazing with the most brilliant colours. On the ground floor, so as not to kill the effect of the materials in the shop-windows, the 
decorations were sombre: the base of the building was of sea-green marble — the corer piles and supporting columns were inlaid with black marble, their severity lightened by gilded tablets; and 
everything else was of plate glass in a framework of metal — nothing but glass that seemed to open up the depths of the galleries and halls to the daylight of the street. But, as the storeys rose up, the 
tones became brighter and brighter. Mosaics stretched out in the frieze on the ground floor - a garland of red and blue flowers alternating with slabs of marble on which the names of various wares 
were carved — encircling the colossus, disappearing into infinity. Next, the base of the first floor, made of glazed bricks, was in its turn supporting the glass of the broad bay windows as far up as the 
frieze that consisted of gilded shields bearing the coats of arms of French towns, and designs in terracotta, the glazing of which repeated the clear tones of the base. Finally, at the very top, the 


entablature burst out as if it was a flamboyant blossoming of the whole shop-front, the mosaics and ceramics reappeared in warmer colouring, the zinc of the gutters was cut in a pattern and gilded, 
statues representing the great industrial and manufacturing cities were lined up on the acroterium, their delicate silhouettes standing out against the sky. The sightseers were especially impressed by 
the central door that was as high as a triumphal arch, also decorated with an abundance of mosaics and ceramics, and surmounted by an allegorical group - Woman being dressed and embraced by 
a laughing flight of little Cupids — the fresh gilding of which glittered in the sun. 

At about two o'clock the police were obliged to move the crowd on and to supervise the parking of carriages. The palace was built; the temple to Fashion’s madness for spending had been set up. It 
dominated a whole neighbourhood and cast its shadow over it. Already the wound left on its flank by the demolition of Bourras’s hovel had healed so completely that it would have been impossible to 
find the place where that ancient wart had been; in superb isolation the four shop-fronts now ran the length of the four streets. On the opposite pavement the Vieil Elbeuf that had been closed since 
Baudu’s admittance into a home for the elderly, was walled up like a tomb behind the shutters which were no longer taken down; the wheels of passing cabs splashed them with mud, while in the rising 
tide of publicity they were being drowned under posters which glued them together and seemed to be the final act in the burial of the old way of business. In the middle of the dead shop-window soiled 
by the street, motley with the rags and tatters of the life of the city, a huge yellow poster was displayed like a flag planted on a conquered empire. It was still wet, and in letters two feet high it announced 
the great sale at the Ladies’ Paradise. It was as if, after its successive extensions, the colossus had been seized with shame and repugnance for the murky neighbourhood in which it had first sprung 
up and which it had later massacred, and had just turned its back on it, leaving the mud of the narrow streets behind it, presenting its upstart face to the sunny thoroughfare of the new Paris. Now, as 
it was represented in the picture on the advertisements, it had grown bigger and bigger, like the ogre in the fairy-tale whose shoulders threatened to break through the clouds. First, in the foreground of 
this picture, the Rue du Dix-December, the Rue de la Michodiére, and the Rue Monsigny were full of little black figures and stretched out inordinately, as if to open up the way for customers from all 
over the world. Then there was a bird’s-eye view of the buildings themselves, of vastly exaggerated proportions, with their roofs indicating the position of the covered galleries and their courtyards with 
glass roofs through which the halls could be seen, an endless lake of glass and zinc shining in the sunshine. Beyond, Paris stretched out but a Paris which was dwarfed and eaten up by the monster: 
the houses surrounding it had the humility of thatched cottages, and were scattered beyond it in a dust of blurred chimneys. The monuments seemed to be melting away: two marks on the left-hand 
side indicated Notre-Dame, there was a circumflex accent on the right for the Invalides, and in the background was the Pantheon lost and shamefaced, no bigger than a pea. The skyline, crumbling 
into dust, had become nothing but a pathetic frame for the picture, and its distant blurred outlines indicated that it, too, as far away as the heights of Chatillon and the open country, was now enslaved. 
The crowd had been growing throughout the morning. No shop had ever stirred up the city with such a mass of publicity. The Paradise was now spending nearly six hundred thousand francs a year on 
posters, advertisements, and appeals of every kind; the number of catalogues sent out was reaching four hundred thousand, and more than a hundred thousand francs’ worth of materials was being 
cut up into patterns. Newspapers and walls were plastered with advertisements, and the public was assailed as if by a monstrous brass trumpet relentlessly amplifying the noise of the great sales to 
the four corners of the globe. And from now on the shop-front itself that constantly attracted a milling crowd, would be a living advertisement, with its variegated and gilded luxury making it seem like a 
bazaar, its windows wide enough to display the entire range of women’s clothes, its shop signs lavishly distributed everywhere, from the marble slabs on the ground floor to the sheets of iron arched 
over the roofs — signs which were painted, engraved, carved, unfolding the gold of their streamers on which the name of the shop could be read in sky-blue letters, cut out of the blue of the air. In order 
to celebrate the opening, banners and flags had been added as well: each storey was decked with banners and standards bearing the arms of the principal towns of France; while right at the top the 
flags of foreign nations, hoisted on flag-poles, were flapping in the wind. Finally, downstairs in the shop-windows, the display of household linen was blindingly intense. It was a strain on the eyes; 
everything was white: a complete trousseau and a mountain of sheets on the left, and curtains forming chapels and pyramids of handkerchiefs on the right; and, between the ‘hangings’ at the door -— 
lengths of linen, calico, and muslin, hanging in sheets, like falls of snow — there were clothed figures made of sheets of bluish cardboard, a young bride and a lady in evening dress, both life-size and 
dressed in real lace and silk, smiling with their painted faces. A circle of gapers was constantly forming and reforming; desire and fascination were mingled in the excitement of the crowd. 

The Ladies’ Paradise was also arousing curiosity because of a calamity which was the talk of Paris, a fire which had burnt down the Quatre Saisons, the big shop Bouthemont had opened near the 
Opera barely three weeks earlier. The newspapers were full of it: how the fire had been started by a gas explosion during the night, how the terrified salesgirls had fled in their night-dresses, the heroism 
of Bouthemont who had carried five of them to safety on his shoulders. The enormous losses were covered by insurance, and the public was beginning to shrug its shoulders, saying that it had been a 
splendid advertisement. For the moment public attention, excited by the stories going round and preoccupied to the point of obsession by these emporiums which were acquiring such importance in 
public life, was flowing back to the Paradise. That man Mouret had nothing but luck! Paris was hailing his star and rushing to see him standing there erect, for the very flames of the fire seemed to raze 
all competition to the ground; people were already calculating the season’s profits, estimating how much the forced closure of the rival shop would swell the tide of customers flowing through the doors 
of the Paradise. For a moment he had been anxious, worried at feeling that he had against him a woman - Madam Desforges, to whom he partly owed his fortune. The financial dilettantism of Baron 
Hartmann, who had put money into both businesses, also annoyed him. And he was especially exasperated at not having had the same inspired idea as Bouthemont, for that pleasure-lover had just 
had his shop blessed by the vicar of the Madeleine, accompanied by all his clergy. It had been an astonishing ceremony: all the pomp of the Church was paraded through the silk and glove departments, 
God circulated among women’s knickers and corsets; it is true that this had not prevented the whole shop from being burnt down but such had been its effect on society customers that it had been 
worth a million advertisements. Ever since then Mouret had been dreaming of getting hold of the Archbishop. 

Meanwhile, the clock over the door was striking three. It was the afternoon crush: nearly a hundred thousand customers were suffocating in the galleries and halls. Outside, from one end of the Rue du 
Dix-December to the other, carriages were waiting; and, near the Opera, another mass of vehicles was occupying the blind alley where the new avenue was to start. Ordinary cabs were mingled with 
gentlemen’s broughams, coachmen were waiting among the wheels, rows of horses were neighing and shaking their glinting curbs that were sparkling in the sun. The ranks were endlessly reforming 
amidst the cries of the ostlers and the jostling of the animals which closed in of their own accord as fresh vehicles constantly arrived. Pedestrians were fleeing to street-islands in startled bands and, in 
the vanishing perspective of the broad, straight thoroughfare, the pavements were black with people. The clamour was mounting between the white buildings, and the soul of Paris seemed to rise from 
this rolling human river, an enormous, gentle breath, like the kiss of a giant. 

Outside one of the windows Madam de Boves, accompanied by her daughter Blanche and Madam Guibal, was looking at a display of semi-made-up costumes. 

‘Oh, do look!’ she said, ‘those linen costumes, at nineteen francs seventy-five!’ 

In their square cardboard boxes, the costumes, tied up with a ribbon, were folded so as to show only the trimmings, embroidered with blue and red; and, across the corner of each box, a picture showed 
the garment made up, being worn by a young lady looking like a princess. 

‘| must say it isn’t worth any more,’ murmured Madam Guibal. ‘As soon as you pick it up you can see it’s just made of rags!’ The two women had been on intimate terms ever since Sir Boves had 
become tied to an armchair by attacks of gout. The wife tolerated the mistress, preferring that the affair should take place in her own house, since this allowed her to make a little pocket-money by 
picking up sums of which her husband allowed himself to be robbed, for he knew that he needed indulgence. 

‘Well, let's go in,’ Madam Guibal resumed. ‘We must have a look at their exhibition ... Didn't your son-in-law say he’d meet you inside?’ 

Madam de Boves did not reply; she was looking with fascination at the line of carriages which, one by one, were opening their doors and releasing more and more customers. 

‘Yes,’ said Blanche at last, in her lifeless voice. ‘Paul’s going to pick us up at about four in the reading-room, when he leaves the Ministry.’ 

They had been married for a month, and Vallagnosc, following three weeks’ leave in the Midi, had just returned to his post. The young woman already had her mother’s heavy build; her flesh had 
become puffier and somehow coarsened by marriage. 

‘Look, there’s Madam Desforges over there!’ the Countess exclaimed, her eyes on a brougham which was just drawing up. 

‘Oh, do you think so?’ murmured Madam Guibal. ‘After that terrible business ... She must still be mourning the fire at the Quatre Saisons.’ 

But it was indeed Henriette. She caught sight of the ladies, and went up to them gaily, hiding her defeat beneath the polished ease of her manners. 

‘Yes! Of course, | wanted to get an idea ... It’s better to see for oneself, isn’t it? Oh! Sir Mouret and | are still good friends, although they say he’s furious since | started to take an interest in the rival 
shop ... As far as I’m concemed, there’s only one thing | can’t forgive him, and that’s pushing, you know, that man Joseph and my protégée, Miss de Fontenailles, to get married...’ 

‘What! Has it already happened?’ interrupted Madam de Boves. ‘How awfull’ 

‘Yes, my dear, and just to assert his authority. | know him, he wanted to show that our society girls are only good for marrying his porters.’ 

She was becoming quite animated. All four of them were still standing on the pavement, in the middle of the great crush at the entrance. Little by little, however, they were being caught up in the stream, 
and they could do nothing but abandon themselves to the current; they went through the door as if they had been lifted up, without even realising that they had done so, talking louder to make themselves 
heard. Now they were asking each other for news of Madam Marty. It was said that poor Sir Marty, following some violent family scenes, had been struck down with megalomania; he would extract 
treasures by the handful from the earth; he would empty gold-mines and load up tumbrels with diamonds and precious stones. 

‘Poor fellow!’ said Madam Guibal. ‘And he was always so shabby and humble, like the poor tutor he was! What about his wife?’ 

‘She’s living off an uncle at the moment,’ Henriette replied. ‘A nice old man who went to live in her house when he lost his wife ... In any case, she should be here; we'll see her.’ 

The ladies stood rooted to the spot in surprise. Before them stretched the shop, the biggest shop in the world, as the advertisements said. The great central gallery now ran from one end to the other, 
opening into the Rue du Dix-December and the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin; while to the right and left, like the side aisles in a church, the Monsigny Gallery and the Michodiére Gallery that were narrower, 
also ran the whole length of the two streets. Here and there, among the metal framework of the hanging staircases and suspension bridges, the halls widened out into squares. The interior plan had 
been changed round: now, the remnants were on the Rue du Dix-December side, the silks were in the middle, the gloves occupied the Saint-Augustin Hall at the back; and when one looked up from 
the new main entrance hall one could still see the bedding, moved from one end of the second floor to the other. The number of departments had risen to fifty; several of them, brand new, were being 
opened that day; others that had become too big, had simply had to be split up in order to facilitate selling; and, because of the continuous increase in business, the staff had just been brought up to 
three thousand and forty-five employees for the new season. 

It was the stupendous sight of the great exhibition of household linen which had caused the ladies to stop. First of all, surrounding them, there was the entrance hall, with bright mirrors, and paved with 
mosaics, in which displays of inexpensive goods were drawing the voracious crowd. Then there were the galleries, dazzling in their whiteness like a polar vista, a snowy expanse unfolding with the 
endlessness of steppes draped with ermine, a mass of glaciers lit up beneath the sun. It was the same whiteness as that displayed in the outside windows but heightened and on a colossal scale, 
burning from one end of the enormous nave to the other with the white blaze of a conflagration at its height. There was nothing but white, all the white goods from every department, an orgy of white, 
a white star whose radiance was blinding at first, and made it impossible to distinguish any details in the midst of this total whiteness. Soon the eye grew accustomed to it: to the left in the Monsigny 
Gallery there stretched out white promontories of linens and calicoes, white rocks of sheets, table-napkins, and handkerchiefs; while in the Michodiére Gallery on the right, occupied by the haberdashery, 
hosiery, and woollens, white edifices were displayed made of pearl buttons, together with a huge construction of white socks, and a whole hall covered with white swansdown and illuminated by a 
distant shaft of light. But the light was especially bright in the central gallery, where the ribbons and fichus, gloves and silks were situated. The counters disappeared beneath the white of silks and 
ribbons, of gloves and fichus. Around the iron pillars were twined flounces of white muslin, knotted here and there with white scarves. The staircases were decked with white draperies, draperies of 
piqué alternating with dimity, running the whole length of the banisters and encircling the halls right up to the second floor; and the ascending whiteness appeared to take wing, merging together and 
disappearing like a flight of swans. The whiteness then fell back again from the domes in a rain of eiderdown, a sheet of huge snowflakes: white blankets and white coverlets were waving in the air, 
hung up like banners in a church; long streams of pillow-lace seemed suspended like swarms of white butterflies, humming there motionless; other types of lace were fluttering everywhere, floating like 
gossamer against a summer sky, filling the air with their white breath. And over the silk counter in the main hall there was the miracle, the altar of this cult of white — a tent made of white curtains hanging 
down from the glass roof. Muslins, gauzes, and guipures flowed in light ripples, while richly embroidered tulles and lengths of oriental silk and silver lamé served as a background to this gigantic 
decoration that was evocative both of the tabernacle and of the bedroom. It looked like a great white bed, its virginal whiteness waiting, as in legends, for the white princess, for she who would one day 
come, all powerful, in her white bridal veil. 

‘Oh! It’s fantastic!’ the ladies kept repeating. ‘Amazing!’ 

They did not tire of this hymn of praise to white that all the materials in the shop were singing. It was the most immense exhibition Mouret had mounted so far, the stroke of his genius for display. 
Through the flow of all this white, and the apparent disorder of the materials, there ran a harmonic phrase, white maintained and developed in all its tones that were introduced and then grew and 
expanded with the complicated orchestration of some masterly fugue, the continued development of which carries the soul away in an ever-widening flight. There was nothing but white, yet it was never 
the same white but all the different tones of white, competing together, contrasting with and complementing each other, achieving the brilliance of light itself. First came the mat whites of calico and 
linen, the dull whites of flannel and cloth; next came the velvets, the silks, the satins, a rising scale, the white gradually lighting up, finishing in little flames around the breaks of the folds; and in the 
transparency of the curtains the white took wing, in the muslins and laces it attained the freedom of light, and the tulles were so fine that they seemed to be the ultimate note, dying away into nothing; 
while at the back of the gigantic alcove the silver in the lengths of oriental silk sang out above everything else. 


The shop was full of life: people were besieging the lifts, there was a tremendous crush in the buffet and the reading-room; it was as if the whole nation was travelling through those snow-covered 
spaces. The crowd seemed black, like skaters on a Polish lake in December. On the ground floor there was a dark swell ebbing back, in which nothing but the delicate, enraptured faces of the women 
could be seen. Along the fretwork of the iron frames, all up the staircases, and on the suspension bridges, there was an endless procession of little figures, as if lost among snowy mountain peaks. The 
suffocating hothouse heat which confronted them on those glacial heights came as a surprise. The buzz of voices made a deafening noise like a swiftly flowing river. On the ceiling the elaborate gilding, 
the glass inlaid with gold, and the golden roses were like a burst of sunshine shining on the Alps of the great exhibition of white. 

‘Well,’ said Madam de Boves, ‘we must move on. We can’t stay here for ever.’ 

Jouve, standing near the door, had not taken his eyes off her since she had entered the shop. When she turned round their glances met. Then, as she started to walk off again, he let her get a little 
ahead, and followed her at a distance, without appearing to take any further notice of her. 

‘Look!’ said Madam Guibal, stopping again at the first cash-desk. ‘Those violets are a nice idea!’ 

She was referring to the Paradise’s new free gift, little bunches of white violets, bought by the thousand in Nice, and distributed to every customer who made even the smallest purchase; it was one of 
Mouret's ideas which he was advertising in all the newspapers. Near each cash-desk messenger-boys in livery were handing out these free gifts, under the supervision of a shopwalker. Gradually the 
customers were becoming decked with flowers; the shop was filling with these white bridal bouquets; all the women were carrying around with them a penetrating perfume of flowers. 

‘Yes,’ murmured Madam Desforges in a jealous voice, ‘it’s not a bad idea.’ 

But, just as they were about to move away, they heard two salesmen joking about the violets. One of them, tall and thin, was expressing his surprise: it was coming off then, was it, the boss’s marriage 
with the buyer in the children’s department? The other one, short and fat, was replying that no one knew for certain but that they’d bought the flowers all the same. 

‘What!’ said Madam de Boves, ‘Sir Mouret is getting married?’ 

‘It’s the first I've heard of it, Henriette replied, feigning indifference. ‘But that’s how we all end up.’ 

The Countess threw a sharp glance at her new friend. Now they both understood why Madam Desforges had come to the Ladies’ Paradise, despite her rupture with Mouret. She was obviously giving 
way to an irresistible urge to see and to suffer. 

‘ll stay with you,’ said Madam Guibal, her curiosity aroused. ‘We'll meet Madam de Boves in the reading-room.’ 

‘Very well, let's do that!’ the latter declared. ‘There’s something | want to do on the first floor ... Are you coming Blanche?’ 

And she went upstairs, followed by her daughter, while Jouve, still following her, took a neighbouring staircase, in order not to attract her attention. The other two were soon lost in the dense crowd on 
the ground floor. 

In the midst of the bustle of business all the departments were talking of nothing but the governor's love-affairs. The intrigue which for months had been giving the assistants, delighted by Denise’s long 
resistance, something to talk about had suddenly come to a head: it had become known the day before that the girl wanted to leave the Paradise, in spite of Mouret’s entreaties, on the pretext that she 
needed a long rest. Opinion was divided: would she or wouldn’t she leave? From department to department bets of five francs were being laid that she would marry him the following Sunday. The crafty 
ones were staking a lunch on her marrying him in the end; yet the others, those who believed that she would leave, were not risking their money without good reason. Certainly, the young lady was in 
the strong position of an adored woman who refuses to yield; but the governor, on his side, was strong because of his wealth, his happiness as a widower, and his pride that a final unreasonable 
demand might provoke beyond measure. In any case, they all agreed that the little salesgirl had conducted the affair with the skill of a courtesan of genius, and that she was playing her final card by 
offering him a deal; marry me, or | leave. 

Denise, however, gave no thought to any of these things. She had never been either demanding or calculating. She had decided to leave precisely because of the opinions which, to her continual 
surprise, were being passed about her conduct. It was not as if she had willed it all, or had shown herself to be artful, flirtatious, or ambitious. She had simply turned up there, and she was the first to 
be surprised that anyone could love her like that. And why, even now, did people see cunning in her resolve to leave the Paradise? It was so natural! She was becoming most uncomfortable, she felt 
unbearable anguish, surrounded as she was by the continual gossip of the shop, by Mouret’s burning obsession, and faced with the struggle she could not avoid within herself; she preferred to go 
away, fearing that she might give in one day and regret it for the rest of her life. If these were skilful tactics, she was not aware of it, and she would ask herself in despair what she could do to avoid 
giving the impression that she was trying to catch a husband. The idea of marriage now irritated her; she was resolved to go on saying no, always no, if he persisted in his madness. She alone should 
suffer. The need for the separation reduced her to tears; but, courageous as she was, she told herself that it was necessary, and that she would have no peace or happiness if she acted in any other 
way. 

When Mouret received her resignation, in his effort to contain himself he remained silent and apparently unmoved. Then he curtly declared that he would give her a week to think it over before allowing 
her to do anything so silly. At the end of a week, when she brought the subject up again and confirmed her resolve to leave after the big sales, he did not lose his temper but attempted to appeal to her 
reason: she would be throwing away all she had achieved, she would never find another position equal to the one she occupied in his shop. Had she got another job in view, then? He was quite ready 
to offer her the advantages she was hoping to find elsewhere. When she replied that she had not yet looked for another job but that, thanks to the money she had been able to save, she intended to 
have a month’s rest at Valognes before looking for something, he asked what would prevent her from coming back to the Paradise after that, if it was only concern for her health which was obliging her 
to leave. She remained silent, tortured by this interrogation. This made him imagine that she was going to join a lover, perhaps a husband. Hadn’t she confessed to him, one evening, that there was 
someone she loved? From that moment onwards he had carried the avowal he had dragged from her in a moment of distress deep in his heart, plunged in like a knife. If this man was going to marry 
her, she was giving up everything in order to follow him: that explained her obstinacy. It was all over, and he simply added in his icy voice that he would detain her no longer, since she could not tell 
him the real reasons for her leaving. These crisp words, spoken without anger, upset her more than the violent scene she had expected. 

During the week which Denise still had to spend in the shop Mouret remained pale and impassive. When he walked through the departments he pretended not to see her; never had he seemed more 
detached, more buried in his work; and the bets began again but only the bravest dared risk a lunch on marriage. Meanwhile, beneath this coldness that was so unusual for him, Mouret was hiding a 
terrible crisis of indecision and suffering. Fits of anger made the blood rush to his head: he saw red, he dreamed of taking Denise by force, of keeping her by stifling her cries. Then he would try to 
reason, he would try to think of practical ways of preventing her from going out of the door; but he was always confronted with his own powerlessness, filled with fury by the uselessness of his power 
and money. Nevertheless, in the midst of these mad projects, an idea was growing and imposing itself little by little in spite of his resistance. After the death of Madam Hédouin he had sworn not to 
remarry; having owed his initial good luck to a woman, he was resolved from then on to make his fortune out of all women. It was a superstition with him, as it was with Bourdoncle, that the manager of 
a big drapery store should be a bachelor if he wished to retain his masculine power over the scattered desires of his nation of customers: once a wife was introduced, the atmosphere would change; 
her smell would drive the others away. He was resisting the irresistible logic of facts; he would rather have died than give in, overcome with sudden bouts of rage against Denise, sensing that she was 
the revenge, and afraid that, on the day he married her, he would be broken like a straw by the Eternal Feminine. Then he would gradually become faint-hearted again and would argue his reluctance 
away: what was there to be afraid of? She was so gentle, so sensible, that he could surrender himself to her without fear. Twenty times an hour the struggle would begin again in his tormented mind. 
Pride was irritating the wound, and he was finally losing what little reason he had left at the thought that, even after his final surrender, she might say no, still no, if she loved someone else. On the 
morning of the big sale he had still not come to a decision, and Denise was leaving the next day. 

On that day, when Bourdoncle went into Mouret’s office at about three o’clock, as was his custom, he caught him with his elbows on the desk, his hands over his eyes, so absorbed that he had to touch 
him on the shoulder. Mouret looked up, his face wet with tears, and they looked at each other; then these men, who had fought so many commercial battles together, reached out and gripped each 
other by the hand. For the past month Bourdoncle’s attitude had completely changed: he was giving way to Denise, he was even secretly pushing his chief into marriage. No doubt he was manoeuvring 
in that way to save himself from being swept away by a force which he now recognized to be superior. But, at the root of this change, there could also be found the awakening of an old ambition, the 
nervous but growing hope that he might devour Mouret, to whom he had been subservient for so long. Such a thought was always in the air, in the struggle for existence, the continual massacres of 
which boosted the sales around him. He was carried away by the workings of the machine, seized by the same appetite as the others, by the voraciousness which, throughout the shop, drove the thin 
to exterminate the fat. Only a sort of religious fear, the religion of luck, had so far prevented him from taking his bite. And now the governor was becoming childish again, was slipping into an idiotic 
marriage, was going to kill his luck, destroy his charm with the customers. Why should he dissuade him from it, when it would then be so easy for him to pick up the inheritance of a man who was 
finished, who had fallen into the arms of a woman? Thus it was with the emotion of a farewell, the compassion of a long comradeship, that he shook his chief's hand, repeating as he did so: 

‘Come on, cheer up, damn it! Marry her, and have done with it.’ 

Mouret was already ashamed of his moment of weakness. He stood up, protesting. 

‘No, no, it’s really stupid ... Come on, we'll do our tour of the shop. Things are going well, aren’t they? | think we'll have a magnificent day.’ 

They went out and began their afternoon inspection, making their way through the crowded departments. Bourdoncle cast sideways glances at him, worried by this last burst of energy, watching his 
lips in order to catch the slightest sign of suffering. 

The sale was indeed roaring away at an infernal pace, making the shop shake like a great ship going at full speed. In Denise’s department was a gaggle of mothers, trailing hordes of little girls and 
boys who were drowning beneath the garments which were being tried on them. The department had brought out all its white things, and there, as everywhere else, there was an orgy of white, enough 
white to clothe a whole troupe of cupids feeling the cold: there were overcoats in white cloth, dresses in piqué and nainsook and white cashmere, sailor suits, and even white zouave suits. Although it 
was not yet the season, in the centre, as a decoration, was a display of first communion dresses and veils in white muslin, white satin shoes, a spectacular florescence, as if an enormous bouquet of 
innocence and guileless ecstasy had been planted there. Madam Bourdelais, facing her three children who were sitting in order of size - Madeline, Edmond, Lucien - was losing her temper with the 
smallest because he was struggling while Denise was trying to put a mousseline-de-laine jacket on him. 

‘Keep still! Don’t you think it’s a little tight, miss?’ 

With the sharp look of a woman who cannot be deceived she was examining the material, criticizing the cut, and looking at the stitching. 

‘No, it’s fine,’ she went on, ‘it’s quite a job dressing these youngsters ... Now, | need a coat for this young lady.’ 

The department was being taken by storm and Denise had had to lend a hand at the counters. She was looking for the coat she needed, when she gave a little cry of surprise. 

‘What! You! What on earth’s the matter?’ 

Her brother Jean, holding a parcel in his hands, was standing in front of her. He had been married for a week, and on the preceding Saturday his wife - who was small and dark with a charming, anxious 
little face — had paid a long visit to the Ladies’ Paradise to make some purchases. The young couple were going to accompany Denise to Valognes; it was to be a real honeymoon, a month's holiday 
which would remind them of old times. 

‘Just fancy,’ he repeated, ‘Thérése forgot a lot of things. There are some to be changed and others to be bought ... So, since she’s busy, she sent me with this parcel ... I'll explain...’ 

But, catching sight of Pépé, she interrupted him. 

‘What! Pepe too! What about school?’ 

‘Well,’ said Jean, ‘after dinner on Sunday, yesterday, | didn’t have the heart to take him back. He'll go back tonight ... The poor kid’s very sad at being shut up in Paris while we go back home on a 
holiday.’ 

In spite of her troubles, Denise was smiling. She handed Madam Bourdelais over to one of her salesgirls, then came back to them in a comer of the department which was fortunately becoming less 
crowded. The children, as she still called them, had become great strapping fellows. Pépé, who was now twelve, was already taller than she was; he was still very quiet, and craved affection, and in 
his school uniform he had a sweet gentleness about him; whereas Jean was broad-shouldered, and was a full head taller than his sister; and with his blond hair swept back in the windswept style of 
artisans, he still had the beauty of a woman. And she, as slim as ever, no fatter than a sparrow as she said, had retained her authority over them like an anxious mother, treated them like little boys 
who needed looking after, and would re-button Jean’s coat so that he would not look like a tramp, and make sure that Pepe had a clean handkerchief. When she saw Pepe looking at her with his big, 
reproachful eyes, she gently lectured him. 

‘You must be reasonable, my darling. You can’t interrupt your studies. I'll take you there in the holidays ... Is there anything you’d like to have now? Perhaps you'd rather | gave you some money?’ 
She turned back to Jean again. 

‘You know, you get him excited by making him think we’re going to have a good time. Do try to be more sensible.’ 

She had given Jean four thousand francs, half of her savings, to enable him to set up house. Her younger brother's schooling was costing her a good deal and, as in the past, all her money was spent 
on them. They were her only reason for living and working, for she had again sworn that she would never marry. 

‘Well,’ Jean resumed, ‘first of all in this parcel there’s the tan coat which Thérése...’ 


But he stopped short, and on turning round to see what was intimidating him, Denise caught sight of Mouret standing behind them. For a few moments he had been watching her standing in her 
motherly way between the two big lads, scolding them and kissing them, turning them round like babies having their clothes changed. Bourdoncle had remained in the background, apparently more 
interested in the sale; but he lost nothing of the scene. 

‘They're your brothers, aren't they?’ asked Mouret after a silence. 

He spoke in his icy voice, with the stiff manner he used with her nowadays. Denise herself was making an effort to remain cold. Her smile disappeared, she replied: 

‘Yes, sir ... I've married off the eldest, and his wife has sent him to buy a few things.’ 

Mouret continued looking at the three of them. Finally he said: 

‘The younger one has grown a lot. | recognize him, | remember seeing him in the Tuileries one evening, with you.’ 

His voice that was growing more hesitant, shook slightly. Denise, very nervous, bent down, pretending to adjust Pépé’s belt. The two brothers, red in the face, stood smiling at their sister's employer. 
‘They're like you,’ Mouret added. 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, ‘they’re better-looking than | am!’ 

For a moment he seemed to be comparing their faces. But he was at the end of his tether. How she loved them! He walked a few steps away; then he came back and said in her ear: 

‘Come to my office after the sale. | want to talk to you before you leave.’ 

This time Mouret did walk away and resumed his tour of inspection. The battle within him was starting again, for now he was annoyed that he had arranged a meeting. To what feeling had he yielded 
on seeing her with her brothers? It was crazy; he no longer had the strength to have a will of his own. However, he could put an end to it by saying a word of farewell to her. Bourdoncle, who had 
rejoined him, seemed less anxious, though he was still studying him with sly glances. 

Meanwhile Denise had gone back to Madam Bourdelais. 

‘How is the coat?’ 

‘Oh, it's excellent ... Well, that’s enough for today. These little ones are ruining me!’ 

Denise was able to slip away and listen to Jean’s explanations, and then accompanied him through the departments, where he would certainly have lost his head without her. First there was the tan 
coat which Thérése, after thinking it over, wanted to change for a white cloth coat of the same size and shape. Having taken the parcel, Denise proceeded to the ladieswear department, followed by 
her two brothers. 

The department had laid out all its light-coloured garments, summer jackets and mantillas made of fine silk and fancy woollens. But the sale had moved elsewhere, and most of the customers had left. 
Almost all the salesgirls were new. Clara had disappeared a month ago; according to some, she had run off with the husband of a customer, and according to others, she had gone on the streets. As 
for Marguerite, she was at last going back to run the little shop in Grenoble, where her cousin was waiting for her. Madam Aurélie alone remained there, unchanging in the rounded armour of her silk 
dress, and with her imperial mask which had the yellowish fleshiness of antique marble. Nevertheless, her son Albert's bad behaviour still troubled her greatly, and she would have retired to the country 
but for the holes made in the family savings by that good-for-nothing, whose terrible extravagance was threatening to eat away little by little their estate at Les Rignolles. It was like a punishment for 
their broken home, for the mother had started giving tasteful parties for women only again, while the father continued to play the horn. Bourdoncle was already beginning to look disapprovingly at 
Madam Aurélie, surprised that she had not had the tact to retire: too old for selling! That knell would soon be tolling, sweeping away the Lhomme dynasty. 

‘It's you!’ she said to Denise with exaggerated friendliness. ‘You want this coat changed, do you? Of course, straight away ... Ah! So there are your brothers. They've really grown up!’ 

In spite of her pride, she would have gone down on her knees to do homage to Denise. In the ladieswear department, as in the other departments, they were talking of nothing but Denise’s departure; 
and the buyer was quite ill over it, for she had counted on the protection of her former salesgirl. She lowered her voice. 

‘They say you're leaving us ... It can’t be true, surely?’ 

‘Yes, itis,’ replied the girl. 

Marguerite was listening. Since the date of her marriage had been fixed, she had been going about with a more disdainful expression than ever on her pasty face. She came up to them, saying: 
‘You're quite right. Self-respect is the most important thing, isn’t it? | bid you farewell, my dear.’ 

Some customers were arriving. Madam Aurélie sternly asked her to attend to the sale. Then, seeing Denise take the coat so as to make the ‘return’ herself, she protested, and called an assistant. It so 
happened that this was an innovation which Denise had suggested to Mouret: the use of female employees whose duty was to carry the goods so that the salesgirls would be less tired. 

‘Please accompany this young lady,’ said the buyer, handing the coat over to her. 

And, returning to Denise, she said: 

‘Do think it over, won't you? We're all really sorry that you're leaving.’ 

Jean and Pépé, who were waiting, smiling in the midst of the overflowing stream of women, once more followed their sister. They now had to go to the trousseau department to get six chemises just 
like the half-dozen Thérése had bought on Saturday. But in the lingerie department, where a display of white was snowing from every shelf, there was a tremendous crush, and it was becoming very 
difficult to get through. 

First of all, in the corsets, a slight disturbance was making a crowd collect. Madam Boutarel, who had arrived from the Midi this time with her husband and daughter, had been scouring the galleries 
since the morning in quest of a trousseau for the girl, who was getting married. The father had to be consulted all the time, and it seemed as if they would never be able to choose anything. They had 
just found themselves in the lingerie department; and, while the young lady was engrossed in a close study of knickers, the mother, having taken a fancy to some corsets, had disappeared. When Sir 
Boutarel, a big red-faced man, abandoned his daughter in order to go and look for his wife, he finally found her in a fitting-room at the door of which he was politely asked to sit down. These rooms 
were narrow cells shut off with frosted glass doors; because of the exaggerated prudery of the management, men, even husbands, were not allowed to enter. Salesgirls were going in and out of them 
quickly, and each time they slammed the door those outside were given a rapid glimpse of ladies in their chemises and petticoats, with bare necks and arms, of fat women whose flesh was fading, and 
of thin women the colour of old ivory. A row of men sat waiting on chairs, looking bored: Sir Boutarel, when he grasped the situation, lost his temper, and shouted that he wanted his wife, he insisted 
on knowing what they were doing to her, and he would certainly not allow her to undress without him. Vainly they tried to calm him down: he seemed to believe that something improper was going on 
inside. While the crowd discussed the matter and laughed about it, Madam Boutarel was forced to reappear. 

Denise and her brothers were now able to get through. Every type of women’s linen, all the white things which are hidden underneath, were displayed in a succession of rooms divided into different 
departments. The corsets and bustles occupied one counter; there were stitched corsets, long-waisted corsets, armour-like boned corsets, above all white silk corsets with coloured fan-stitching on 
them, of which a special display had been arranged that day; there was an army of mannequins without heads or legs, nothing but torsos lined up, their dolls’ breasts flattened under the silk; they had 
the disturbing lewdness of the disabled. Close by, on neighbouring stands, there were bustles of horsehair and jaconet, their enormous taut rumps forming extensions to the long rods and their outlines 
appearing grotesquely indecent. But beyond them the luxury déshabillé began, a déshabillé strewn across the vast galleries, as if an army of pretty girls had undressed as they went from department 
to department, down to their satiny skin. On one side there were fine linen goods, white cuffs and scarves, fichus and white collars, an infinite variety of frills and flounces, a white froth escaping from 
the boxes and rising like so much snow. On the other side there were jackets, little bodices, tea-gowns, dressing-gowns, made of linen, nainsook, and lace, and long white garments, loose and 
diaphanous that evoked visions of languorous, lazy mornings after nights of love. And the underclothes appeared, falling one by one: white petticoats of every length, petticoats tight across the knees, 
and petticoats with a train that swept on the ground, a rising tide of petticoats in which legs were drowning; bloomers in cambric, linen, and piqué; broad white bloomers in which a man’s hips would be 
lost; finally, the chemises buttoned up to the neck for the night, and leaving the bosom bare during the day, held up only by narrow shoulder-straps, and made of plain calico, Irish linen, and cambric, 
the last veil slipping from the breasts and down the hips. In the trousseau department all discretion was abandoned: women were turned round and viewed from below, from the ordinary housewife with 
her common calicoes to the rich lady smothered in lace; it was an alcove open to the public, whose hidden luxury, its plaitings and embroideries and Valenciennes lace, depraved the senses as it 
overflowed in costly fantasies. Woman dressed herself again, and the white waves of this flood of linen again became hidden beneath the quivering mystery of skirts; the chemise stiffened by the 
dressmaker’s fingers, the frigid bloomers retaining the creases from the box, and all that dead cambric and muslin lying dishevelled, strewn about, and piled up on the counters were soon to become 
alive with the life of the flesh, scented and warm with the fragrance of love, a cloud of white which would become sacred, steeped in night, and of which the slightest flutter, the pink of a knee glimpsed 
in the depths of the whiteness, played havoc with the world. There was still one more room, devoted to baby linen, where the voluptuous white of Woman led to the guileless white of children: innocence, 
joy, the young wife who wakes up a mother, infants’ vests made of fluffy quilting, flannel hoods, chemises, and bonnets no bigger than toys, and christening robes, and cashmere shawls, the white 
down of birth like a shower of fine white feathers. 

‘You know, they’re like chemises in the theatre,’ said Jean, who was delighted at this unrobing, this rising tide of clothes into which he was sinking. 

In the trousseau department Pauline ran up immediately when she saw Denise. And before she even asked what the latter wanted, she spoke to her in an undertone, showing her agitation at the 
rumours which were circulating throughout the shop. In her department, two salesgirls had even quarrelled, one insisting that Denise would leave, the other denying it. 

‘You're staying with us, I’ve staked everything on it ... What would become of me if you left?” 

And when Denise replied that she was leaving the next day, she said; 

‘No, no, you think you will but | know you won't ... Now I’ve got a baby, you must get me promoted assistant buyer. Baugé’s counting on it, my dear.’ 

Pauline was smiling with an air of conviction. Then she gave them the six chemises; and as Jean had said that they were now going on to the handkerchiefs, she called another assistant to carry the 
chemises and the coat left by the assistant from the ladieswear department. The girl who happened to be there was Miss de Fontenailles, who had recently married Joseph. She had just obtained this 
menial job as a favour, and was wearing a big black overall marked on the shoulder with a number in yellow wool. 

‘Would you please follow this young lady?’ said Pauline. 

Then, coming back and again lowering her voice, she said to Denise: 

‘I'll be assistant buyer, won't I? It's agreed!’ 

Joking in her turn, Denise laughingly gave her promise. Then she moved on and went downstairs with Pepe and Jean, the three of them accompanied by the assistant. On the ground floor they suddenly 
found themselves in the woollens: one corner of a gallery was entirely hung with white duffel and flannel. Liénard, whose father was vainly summoning him back to Angers, was talking with the 
‘Handsome’ Mignot, who had become a broker, and who had had the nerve to reappear in the Ladies’ Paradise. No doubt they were talking about Denise, for they both fell silent in order to greet her 
obsequiously. Indeed, as she advanced through the departments, the salesmen became quite excited and bowed down before her, uncertain as to what she might be the next day. They whispered, 
saying that she looked triumphant; and there was a fresh wave of betting: people began staking a bottle of Argenteuil wine and some fried fish on her. She had entered the household linen gallery in 
order to get to the handkerchief department that was at the further end. There was an endless array of white: the white of cotton, of dimity, of piqués, of calicoes; the white of madapollam, nainsook, 
muslin, and tarlatan; then, in enormous piles built of lengths of material alternating like stones hewn in cubes, came the linens, coarse linens and fine linens of every width, white and unbleached, made 
from pure flax bleached in the meadows; then the whole thing began all over again and departments for every kind of made-up linen succeeded each other; there was household linen, table linen, 
kitchen linen, an endless avalanche of white, there were sheets and pillow-cases, innumerable different kinds of table-napkins and table-cloths, aprons and dishcloths. And the greetings continued as 
they fell back while Denise passed by. In the linen department Baugé had dashed forward to give her a smile, as if she was the beloved queen of the shop. Finally, after having gone through the 
blankets department, a room decked with white banners, she went into the handkerchiefs, where the ingenious decorations were sending the crowd into ecstasies — there were white columns, white 
pyramids, white castles, complicated architecture built up of nothing but handkerchiefs, handkerchiefs made of lawn, cambric, Irish linen, and Chinese silk, initialled handkerchiefs, handkerchiefs 
embroidered with satin-stitch, trimmed with lace, hemstitched, and with woven designs, a whole town of white bricks of infinite variety, standing out like a mirage against an oriental sky warmed to white 
heat. 

‘Another dozen, you say?’ Denise asked her brother. ‘It's Cholets you want, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, | think so, the same as this one,’ he replied, showing her a handkerchief in the parcel. 

Jean and Pepe had not left her side but were staying close to her as they had in the past when, worn out from the journey, they had arrived in Paris. This vast shop, where she was so at home, was 
disturbing them; they sheltered behind her and, their childhood instinctively reawakening, once more placed themselves under the protection of the sister who was a mother to them. People were 
watching them, smiling at these two strapping lads - Jean who was scared in spite of the fact that he had a beard, and Pepe bewildered in his tunic — following in the footsteps of the slight, serious- 
looking girl, all three of them now with the same fair hair that made people from one end of the department to the other whisper as they passed: 

‘They're her brothers ... they're her brothers...’ 


While Denise was looking for a salesman, an encounter took place. Mouret and Bourdoncle entered the gallery; and just as the former came to a halt before the girl without, however, saying a word to 
her, Madam Desforges and Madam Guibal passed by. Henriette repressed the shudder which had passed through her whole body. She looked at Mouret; then she looked at Denise. They, too, looked 
at her; it was like a silent denouement, the common end of violent emotional dramas, a glance exchanged in the middle of a crowd. Mouret had already moved on, while Denise, still searching for a 
free salesman, disappeared with her brothers at the far end of the department. Then Henriette, who had recognized the assistant following the three of them, with a yellow number on her shoulder and 
her masklike face coarse and cadaverous like that of a servant, to be Miss de Fontenailles, relieved her feelings by saying to Madam Guibal in an irritated voice: 

‘Just look what he’s done to that poor girl. Isn’t it shameful? A marchioness! And he forces her to follow the creatures he’s picked up off the pavements as if she were a dog.’ 

She tried to regain her composure, and putting on an air of indifference she added: 

‘Let's go and have a look at their silk display.’ 

The silk department was like a huge bedroom dedicated to love, hung with white by the whim of a woman in love who, snowy in her nudity, wished to compete in whiteness. All the milky tones of an 
adored body were there, from the velvet of the hips to the fine silk of the thighs and the shining satin of the breasts. Lengths of velvet were hung between the columns, and against this creamy-white 
background silks and satins stood out in hangings of metallic whiteness and the whiteness of porcelain; and falling in arches there were also silk poults and Sicilian grosgrains, light foulards and surahs, 
ranging from the heavy white of a Norwegian blonde to the transparent white, warmed by the sun, of a redhead from Italy or Spain. 

Favier was just measuring some white foulard for the ‘pretty lady’, that elegant blonde who was a regular customer in the department and to whom the salesmen never referred except by that name. 
She had been coming there for years, and they still knew nothing about her, neither what sort of life she led, nor her address, nor even her name. None of them ever tried to find out, although all of 
them made guesses each time she appeared, just for something to talk about. She was getting thinner, she was getting fatter, she had slept well, or she must have gone to bed late the night before; 
and each small incident in her unknown life - domestic events, external dramas — therefore had repercussions which would be commented on at length. On that day she seemed very happy. And 
Favier, when he came back from the cash-desk where he had accompanied her, suggested to Hutin: 

‘She may be getting married again.’ 

‘Why, is she a widow?’ asked the other. 

‘| don’t know ... But don’t you remember the time she was in mourning? ... Unless she’s made some money on the Stock Exchange.’ 

There was a silence. Then he concluded: 

‘It's her business. It wouldn't do if we became familiar with all the women who come here...’ 

But Hutin was looking very thoughtful. Two days earlier he had had an argument with the management, and he felt himself condemned. After the big sale his dismissal was certain. His job had been at 
risk for a long time; at the last stock-taking he had been reproached for not having reached the turnover fixed in advance; and, above all, there was still the slow pressure of appetites devouring him in 
his turn, a whole secret war in the department throwing him out, forming part of the very motion of the machine. Favier'’s hidden work could now be heard; there was a loud sound of hungry jaws, muffled 
underground. The latter had already been promised the job of buyer. Hutin, who was aware of all this, instead of punching his old friend, now considered him to be very clever. Such a cold fish, with 
such a docile manner, whom he had himself used to wear down Robineau and Bouthemont! He was overcome with surprise mingled with respect. 

‘By the way,’ Favier went on, ‘you know she’s staying. The governor was just seen making sheep’s eyes at her ... | stand to lose a bottle of champagne.’ 

He was referring to Denise. Gossip was raging more than ever round the counters, across the endlessly swelling stream of customers. The silk department, especially, was in an uproar, for heavy bets 
had been laid there. 

‘Damn it!’ Hutin blurted out, waking as if from a dream. ‘What a fool | was not to sleep with her! I’d be well off today if | had!’ 

Then, seeing Favier laughing, he blushed at his confession. He pretended to laugh too, and added, in order to make up for what he had said, that it was that creature who had done for him in the eyes 
of the management. However, a need for violent action seized him, and he lost his temper with the salesmen, who had dispersed under the assault of the customers. But suddenly he began to smile 
again: he had just caught sight of Madam Desforges and Madam Guibal walking slowly through the department. 

‘There’s nothing you need today, madam?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ Henriette replied. ‘I’m just walking round; | only came today out of curiosity.’ 

Having stopped her, he lowered his voice. A whole plan was springing up in his head, and he humoured her by running down the shop: he had had quite enough of it; he would rather leave than stay 
on any longer in such chaos. She listened to him, delighted. It was she who, thinking she was stealing him from the Paradise, offered to get him taken on by Bouthemont as buyer in the silk department 
when the Quatre Saisons was refitted. The deal was clinched in whispers, while Madam Guibal was looking at the displays. 

‘May | offer you one of these bunches of violets?’ Hutin resumed, pointing to a table where there were three or four gift bunches that he had procured for his own personal presents from one of the 
cash-desks. 

‘Oh, no!’ exclaimed Henriette, stepping back. ‘I don’t want to take any part in the wedding!’ 

They understood each other. They separated, still laughing and exchanging knowing glances. 

Madam Desforges, looking for Madam Guibal, gave an exclamation of surprise when she saw her with Madam Marty. The latter, followed by her daughter Valentine, had already been in the shop for 
two hours, carried away by one of those fits of spending which always left her exhausted and confused. She had made a thorough inspection of the furniture department that had been transformed by 
a display of white lacquered furniture into a young girl’s bedroom, and the ribbon and fichu department, where there were colonnades covered with white awnings; and the haberdashery and trimming 
departments, where white fringes framed ingenious trophies carefully built up out of cards of buttons and packets of needles; and finally the hosiery, where that year there was a tremendous crush of 
people wanting to see an immense decorative design: the glorious name of the Ladies’ Paradise in letters three metres high, made of white socks against a background of red socks. But Madam Marty 
was especially excited by the new departments; a department could not be opened without her going to inaugurate it: she would rush in and buy something indiscriminately. She had spent an hour in 
the millinery department, installed in a new salon on the first floor, having cupboards emptied for her, taking hats from the rosewood stands with which the two tables there were decked, and trying 
them all on with her daughter — white hats, white bonnets, white toques. Then she had gone downstairs again to the shoe department at the far end of one of the galleries, beyond the ties, a department 
which had been opened that very day; she had ransacked the show-cases, seized with morbid desire at the sight of white silk mules trimmed with swansdown and shoes and boots of white satin with 
high Louis XV heels. 

‘Oh, my dear!’ she stammered, ‘you've no idea! They've got a wonderful assortment of bonnets. I’ve chosen one for myself and one for my daughter ... And what about the shoes, eh? Valentine...’ 
‘It's fantastic!’ added the girl, who was as self-possessed as a mature woman. ‘There are some wonderful boots at twenty francs fifty!’ 

A salesman was following them, dragging the eternal chair on which a heap of goods was already piling up. 

‘How is Sir Marty?’ asked Madam Desforges. 

‘Quite well, | believe,’ replied Madam Marty, startled by this sudden question which disturbed her fever of spending. ‘He’s still away; my uncle was supposed to go to see him this morning...’ 

But she broke off and let out a cry of ecstasy: 

‘Oh, look! Isn’t that adorable?’ 

The ladies, who had walked on a little, were now standing opposite the new flower and feather department that had been installed in the central gallery between the silks and gloves. Endless blooms 
lay under the bright light from the glass roof, a white sheaf as tall and broad as an oak tree. Clusters of flowers decorated the base - violets, lilies-of-the-valley, hyacinths, daisies, all the delicate whites 
of a flower-bed. Then, higher up, there were bunches of white roses softened with a fleshy tint, huge white peonies lightly shaded with carmine, white chrysanthemums in delicate sprays starred with 
yellow. The flowers went up and up: there were great mystical lilies, branches of apple blossom, sheaves of fragrant lilac, and endless blossoming which, on a level with the first floor, was crowned with 
plumes of ostrich feathers, white feathers which seemed to be the breath floating away from this crowd of flowers. A whole corner was devoted to a display of trimmings and wreaths made of orange 
blossom. There were flowers made of metal, silver thistles, and silver ears of corn. In the foliage and the petals, in the midst of all this muslin, silk, and velvet, in which drops of gum were like drops of 
dew, there flew birds of paradise for hats, purple tangaras with black tails and septicolours with shimmering breasts, shot with all the colours of the rainbow. 

‘I'm going to buy a branch of apple blossom,’ Madam Marty went on. ‘It’s lovely, isn’t it ... And that little bird, do look, Valentine. Oh! I'll get it!’ 

Madam Guibal was getting bored at just standing there, in the swirl of the crowd. Finally she said: 

‘Well, we'll leave you to your purchases. We're going upstairs.’ 

‘Oh no, wait for me!’ Madam Marty exclaimed. ‘I’m going upstairs again too ... The perfume department's up there. | must go and visit it.’ 

This department that had been created the day before, was next door to the reading-room. Madam Desforges, in order to avoid the crush on the stairs, spoke of taking the lift but they had to abandon 
the idea, as there was a queue waiting to go up. They got there in the end by going through the buffet, where there was such a crowd that a shopwalker had been obliged to curb people’s appetites by 
only allowing the gluttonous customers to enter in small groups at a time. Even in the buffet the ladies began to smell the perfume department; the penetrating scent of sachets pervaded the gallery. 
There was quite a struggle over a particular soap, the Paradise soap, a speciality of the shop. Inside the display counters and on the small crystal shelves of the showcases pots of pomades and 
creams were lined up, boxes of powder and rouge, phials of oils and toilet waters; while the fine brushes, combs, scissors, and pocket flasks occupied a special cupboard. The salesmen had used their 
ingenuity to decorate the display with all their white china pots and all their white glass phials. The customers were delighted by a silver fountain in the centre, a shepherdess standing in a harvest of 
flowers, from which a continuous trickle of violet water was flowing, tinkling musically in the metal basin. An exquisite scent was spreading everywhere, and the ladies soaked their handkerchiefs in it 
as they passed. 

‘There!’ said Madam Marty, when she had loaded herself with lotions, toothpastes, and cosmetics. ‘That's enough, now I’m at your disposal. Let’s go and find Madam de Boves.’ 

But on the landing of the big, central staircase she was distracted again by the Japanese department. This counter had grown since the day when Mouret had amused himself by setting up in the same 
place a little auction stall, covered with a few shop-soiled trinkets, without foreseeing its enormous success. Few departments had had such modest beginnings but now it was overflowing with old 
bronzes, old ivories, and old lacquers. His turnover there was fifteen thousand francs a year, and he was ransacking the whole Far East, where travellers were pillaging palaces and temples for him. 
And new departments were still being opened: they had tried two new ones in December, in order to fill the gaps during the winter off-season — a book department and a children’s toy department that 
would certainly also grow and sweep away more businesses in the neighbourhood. In four years the Japanese department had succeeded in attracting all the artistic clientele of Paris. 

This time Madam Desforges herself, in spite of the grudge she bore which had made her swear not to buy anything, succumbed to a delicately carved ivory. 

‘Send it to me,’ she said quickly, at a nearby cash-desk. ‘Ninety francs, isn’t it?’ 

And, seeing Madam Marty and her daughter engrossed in a selection of trashy china, she said as she led Madam Guibal away: ‘You'll find us in the reading-room ... | really must sit down for a little 
while.’ 

In the reading-room the ladies had to remain standing. All the chairs round the big table covered with newspapers were taken. Portly men were reading, leaning back, displaying their stomachs, without 
it occurring to them that it would be polite to give up their seats. A few women were writing, their noses buried in their letters, as if they were trying to hide the paper with the flowers on their hats. In any 
case, Madam de Boves was not there, and Henriette was getting impatient when she noticed Vallagnosc, who was also looking for his wife and mother-in-law. He greeted her, and finally said: 
‘They're bound to be in the lace department, they just can’t be dragged away ... I'll go and see.’ 

He gallantly procured them two chairs before he disappeared. 

In the lace department the crush was increasing every minute. It was the crowning glory of the great display of white, the most delicate and costly whites that could be seen. The temptation was acute; 
mad desires were driving all the women crazy. The department had been transformed into a white chapel. Tulle and guipure lace were falling from above, forming a white sky, as if veiled by clouds, its 
flimsy gossamer paling the early morning sun. Round the columns flounces of Mechlin and Valenciennes lace were hanging down like the white skirts of ballerinas, falling to the ground in a shiver of 
whiteness. And everywhere, on all the counters, there was a snowy whiteness, Spanish blond-lace as light as air, Brussels appliqué with large flowers on fine mesh, needle-point and Venetian lace 
with heavier designs, Alengon and Bruges lace of regal and almost religious richness. It seemed as if the God of Fashion had set up his white tabernacle there. 

Madam de Boves, after walking about with her daughter for a long time, prowling about in front of the displays and feeling a sensual urge to bury her hands in the materials, had just decided to get 
Deloche to show her some Alengon lace. At first he had brought out the imitation; but she had wanted to see some real Alencon, and was not content with little trimmings at three hundred francs a 
metre but insisted on the big flounces at a thousand francs, and handkerchiefs and fans at seven and eight hundred francs. Soon the counter was covered with a fortune. In one comer of the department 
Jouve the shop-walker, who had not let Madam de Boves out of his sight in spite of her apparent dawdling, was standing motionless in the midst of the seething crowd, looking quite detached but still 
keeping his eye on her. 


‘Do you have any berthas in needle-point?’ the Countess asked Deloche. ‘Would you show them to me, please?’ 

She looked so imposing with her build and voice of a princess that the assistant whom she had been monopolizing for 20 minutes, dared not resist. He did however, hesitate for the salesmen were 
advised not to pile up valuable laces like that, and the week before he had let himself be robbed of ten metres of Mechlin. But she was making him flustered; he gave way and abandoned the pile of 
Alengon for a moment in order to take the berthas for which she had asked from a drawer behind him. ‘Look, Mamma,’ said Blanche who was rummaging through a box full of little pieces of inexpensive 
Valenciennes. ‘You could get some of this for our pillows.’ 

Madam Boves did not reply. Then her daughter, looking round with her podgy face, saw her mother with her hands deep in the lace and in the act of making some flounces of Alencon disappear up the 
sleeve of her coat. Blanche did not seem surprised, and moved forward instinctively to hide her, when Jouve suddenly appeared between them. He leaned forward and murmured politely in the 
Countess’s ear: ‘Would you be so kind as to follow me, madam?’ 

She hesitated for a moment. ‘But what for, sir?’ 

‘Would you be so kind as to follow me?’ the shop-walker repeated without changing his tone. 

She cast a rapid glance around her, her face contorted with anguish. Then, recovering her haughty bearing, she submitted, and walked beside him like a queen who deigns to entrust herself to the care 
of an aide-de-camp. Not a single customer had even noticed the scene. Deloche who had returned to the counter with the berthas, watched open-mouthed as she was led away: What? Her too! That 
lady who looked so aristocratic! They might as well have them all searched! Blanche, who was left at liberty, followed her mother at a distance, lingering in the midst of the surge of shoulders with a 
ghastly expression, torn between her duty not to abandon her and her terror of being detained with her. She saw her go into Bourdoncle’s office, and was content to wait outside the door. 

Bourdoncle, from whom Mouret had just succeeded in escaping, happened to be there. He usually dealt with thefts of this sort, committed by respectable people. Jouve who had had his eye on Madam 
de Boves, had told him long ago that he had his doubts about her; therefore he was not surprised when the shop-walker briefly explained the matter to him; besides, such extraordinary cases passed 
through his hands that he declared that women were capable of anything when they got carried away by their passion for clothes. As he was aware of Mouret’s social connection with the thief, he 
treated her with the utmost politeness. 

‘Madam, we forgive these moments of weakness ... but | beg you to reflect where forgetting yourself like this might lead you. If someone else had seen you slipping that lace...’ 

But she interrupted him indignantly. She, a thief! Who did he take her for? She was the Countess de Boves, her husband, Inspector-General of the Stud, was received at Court. 

‘| know, | know, madam,’ Bourdoncle calmly repeated. ‘I have the honour of being acquainted with you ... But would you first of all please return the lace you have on you...’ 

She protested again, did not allow him to say another word, magnificent in her violence, even going so far as to shed the tears of a great lady who has been insulted. Anyone else but he would have 
been shaken, fearing some deplorable mistake, for in order to avenge such slander she was threatening to take him to court. 

‘Be careful, sir! My husband will go to the Minister!’ 

‘Come on, you've got no more sense than the rest of them,’ declared Bourdoncle, losing his patience. ‘We'll have to search you.’ 

Still she did not flinch but said with superb assurance: 

‘Very well, search me ... But | warn you, you're putting the shop at risk.’ 

Jouve went to fetch two salesgirls from the corset department. When he came back he told Bourdoncle that the lady's daughter had been left at liberty and had not left the door, and asked if he should 
arrest her too, although he had not seen her take anything. Bourdoncle, always correct in his behaviour, decided in the name of good morals that she should not be brought in, so that a mother should 
not be forced to blush in front of her daughter. The two men retired to a neighbouring room while the salesgirls searched the Countess, even taking off her dress to inspect her bosom and hips. Apart 
from the Alengon flounces, twelve metres at a thousand francs a metre that were hidden in the depths of a sleeve, they found a handkerchief, a fan, and a scarf hidden squashed and warm in her 
bosom, making a total of about fourteen thousand francs’ worth of lace. Ravaged by a furious, irresistible urge, Madam de Boves had been stealing like this for a year. The attacks had been getting 
worse, increasing until they had become a sensual pleasure necessary to her existence, sweeping away all the reasoning of prudence and giving her enjoyment which was all the more keen because 
she was risking, under the very eyes of the crowd, her name, her pride, and her husband’s important position. Now that her husband let her take money from his drawers, she was stealing with her 
pockets full of money, stealing for stealing’s sake as people love for the sake of loving, spurred on by desire, possessed by the neurosis which had been developed within her in the past by her 
unsatisfied desire for luxury when confronted by the enormous, violent temptation of the big stores. 

‘It's a trap!’ she cried, when Bourdoncle and Jouve came back in. ‘Someone planted this lace on me, | swear!’ 

Now she was weeping tears of rage, and had fallen on to a chair, sobbing in her half-fastened dress. Bourdoncle sent the salesgirls away. Then he resumed in his calm manner: 

‘We are quite prepared to hush this up, madam, out of consideration for your family. But, first of all, you will have to sign a statement saying: “I have stolen lace from the Ladies’ Paradise,” with details 
of the lace, and the date ... And I'll let you have this paper back as soon as you bring me two thousand francs for the poor.’ 

She had risen to her feet again; and declared in a fresh burst of indignation: 

‘I'll never sign such a thing; I’d rather die.’ 

‘You won't die, madam. But | warn you that I’m going to send for the police.’ 

This provoked a terrible scene. She insulted him, telling him that it was cowardly of men to torture a woman like that. Her Junoesque beauty and her tall majestic body were suffused with the fury of a 
fishwife. Then she tried pity: she begged them in the name of their mothers, she talked of crawling at their feet. And as they remained unmoved, their hearts hardened from practice, she suddenly sat 
down and with a trembling hand began to write. The pen sputtered; at the words: ‘I have stolen’ she pressed with such fury that she almost tore the thin paper; and she kept repeating in a choking 
voice: 

‘There you are, sir, there you are, sir ... | yield to force...’ 

Bourdoncle took the paper, folded it carefully, and locked it in a drawer as she looked on, saying as he did so: 

‘You can see it won't be alone; for ladies, having talked of dying rather than signing, generally forget to come and collect their love letters ... Ill keep it at your disposal, however. You'll be able to think 
about whether it’s worth two thousand francs.’ 

She finished buttoning up her dress; now that she had paid she was recovering all her arrogance. 

‘Can | go now?’ she asked curtly. 

Bourdoncle was already busy with other matters. On hearing Jouve’s report, he decided on Deloche’s dismissal: he was stupid; he was continually letting himself be robbed, and would never have any 
control over the customers. Madam de Boves repeated her question, and when they had dismissed her with a nod, she enveloped them both with a murderous glance. From the stream of coarse words 
she was choking back a melodramatic cry rose to her lips: 

‘Scoundrels!’ she said, banging the door. 

Meanwhile, Blanche had not moved from the door of the office. Her ignorance of what was taking place inside, and the comings and goings of Jouve and the two salesgirls, had upset her, making her 
conjure up visions of the police, the assizes, prison. But suddenly she stared open-mouthed: Vallagnosc, her husband of a month, whose use of the familiar second person singular still made her feel 
awkward, was standing before her; surprised at her dazed state, he began to ask her questions. 

‘Where’s your mother? Have you lost each other? Answer me, I’m concerned...’ 

She could think of no plausible lie. In her distress, she told him everything in a whisper. 

‘Mamma, Mamma ... She stole something...’ 

What! Stole something! At last he understood. His wife’s bloated face, that pale mask ravaged with fear, terrified him. 

‘Some lace, like this, up her sleeve,’ she stammered. 

‘So you saw her do it; you were watching?’ he murmured, chilled at the thought that she had been an accomplice. 

They had to stop talking; people were already turning round to look at them. For a moment Vallagnosc remained motionless, paralysed by agonized hesitation. What was to be done? He was on the 
point of going in to see Bourdoncle when he caught sight of Mouret crossing the gallery. He told his wife to wait for him, seized his old friend’s arm, and told him about the affair in broken phrases. The 
latter took him immediately to his office, where he put his mind at rest about the possible consequences. He assured him that there was no need to intervene, and explained the way things would 
certainly turn out, without appearing at all disturbed about the theft himself, as if he had foreseen it for a long time. But Vallagnosc, now that he no longer feared an immediate arrest, did not react to 
the incident with the same coolness. He had thrown himself into an armchair and, now that he could discuss the matter, began to lament his lot. Could it be true? So he had married into a family of 
thieves! It was a stupid marriage he had fallen into just to please her father! Surprised by this violence that was like that of a sickly child, Mouret watched him weep, thinking of the pessimistic pose he 
had always adopted in the past. Hadn't he heard him affirm the pointlessness of life scores of times; hadn’t he considered misfortune alone to be interesting? And so, in order to take his mind off his 
own troubles, Mouret amused himself for a moment by preaching indifference to him, in a friendly, bantering tone. At this Vallagnosc lost his temper: he was quite unable to regain his now compromised 
philosophy; the whole of his middle-class upbringing recoiled from his mother-in-law in virtuous indignation. As soon as he experienced something personally, at the slightest contact with human misery, 
at which he had always sneered, the braggart sceptic in him collapsed in suffering. It was abominable, the honour of his ancestry was being dragged through the mud, and the world seemed to be 
coming to an end. 

‘Come on, calm down,’ Mouret said, overcome with pity. ‘I won't tell you that everything happens and nothing happens, because that wouldn’t console you at the moment. But | think you ought to go 
and offer your arm to Madam de Boves - that would be more sensible than creating a scandal ... Damn it! You who professed such scorn at the universal baseness of mankind!’ 

‘Of course!’ exclaimed Vallagnosc naively. ‘When it affects other people!’ 

However, he stood up and followed his old school-friend’s advice. They were both going back to the gallery when Madam de Boves came out of Bourdoncle’s office. She majestically accepted her son- 
in-law’s arm, and, as Mouret bowed to her with an air of courteous respect, he heard her say: 

‘They gave me an apology. Really, mistakes like that are appalling.’ 

Blanche had rejoined them, and was walking behind them. They slowly disappeared in the crowd. 

Then Mouret, alone and pensive, went through the shop once more. This scene that had taken his mind off the conflict within him, was now increasing his fever, bringing the final struggle to a head. In 
his mind he felt that everything was vaguely connected: that unfortunate woman’s theft, the final act of madness of his clientele which lay vanquished, prostrate at its tempter’s feet, evoked the proud 
avenging image of Denise, whose victorious foot he could feel planted on his chest. He stopped at the top of the central staircase, and gazed for a long time at the immense nave, at his nation of 
women swarming beneath him. 

Six o'clock was about to strike; the light which was fading outside was leaving the covered galleries that were dark already, and was waning in the depths of the halls flooded with long shadows. In this 
lingering daylight, electric lamps were lighting up one by one, and their opaque white globes studded the distant depths of the departments with bright moons. They shed a white brightness of blinding 
fixity, like the reflection of some colourless star that was killing the dusk. Then, when all the lamps were lit, there was a rapturous murmur from the crowd; the great display of white took on fairy-like 
splendour beneath this new lighting. It seemed as if the colossal orgy of white was burning too, was itself becoming changed into light. The song of white was taking wing in the blazing whiteness of a 
dawn. A white gleam was projected from the linens and calicoes in the Monsigny Gallery, like the first bright streak which whitens the sky in the east; while, along the Michodiére Gallery, the haberdashery 
and trimmings, the fancy goods and ribbons, were casting reflections of distant slopes — the flashing white of mother-of-pearl buttons, silvered bronze, and pearls. In the central nave, above all, there 
was an explosion of white bathed in flames: the froth of white muslin round the pillars, the white dimities and piqués draping the staircase, the white coverlets hanging like banners, the guipures and 
white lace floating in the air — all this opened up a dream firmament, a glimpse into the dazzling whiteness of a paradise, where the marriage of the unknown queen was being solemnized. The pavilion 
in the silk hall, with its white curtains, white gauzes, and white tulles, was like a gigantic bedroom whose brilliance protected the white nudity of the bride from onlookers. There was nothing left but a 
blinding white light in which every tone of white was dissolving, a dusting of stars snowing in the general whiteness. 

In the midst of this blazing scene Mouret was still looking down at his nation of women. Black shadows stood out strongly against a pale background. Long eddies were breaking up the crowd; the fever 
of the great sale was passing away over the disordered swirl of heads. People were beginning to leave, a mess of materials was littering the counters, gold was clinking in the cash-desks; while the 
customers, despoiled and violated, were going away in disarray, their desires satisfied, and with the secret shame of having yielded to temptation in the depths of some sleazy hotel. And it was he who 
possessed them all like that, who held them at his mercy by his continual accumulation of goods, by his price reductions and his ‘returns’, his charm and his publicity. He had even conquered the 
mothers themselves; he reigned over them all with the brutality of a despot, whose whims were wrecking families. His creation was producing a new religion; churches that were being gradually deserted 
by those of wavering faith, were being replaced by his bazaar. Women came to spend their hours of leisure in his shop, the thrilling, disturbing hours which in the past they'd spent in the depths of a 


chapel; for this expenditure of nervous passion was necessary, it was part of the recurring struggle between a god and a husband, the ceaselessly renewed cult of the body, with the divine future life 
of beauty. If he had closed his doors, there would have been a rising in the street, a desperate outcry from the worshippers whose confessional and altar he would have abolished. In spite of the 
lateness of the hour he could still see them in their luxury that in the last ten years had increased so much, clinging stubbornly to the enormous metal framework, along the staircases and suspension 
bridges. Madam Marty and her daughter, swept up to the very top, were wandering about among the furniture. Madam Bourdelais, held back by her children, could not get away from the fancy goods. 
Then came another group: Madam de Boves, still on Vallagnosc’s arm, was followed by Blanche, and was stopping in every department, still examining the materials in her arrogant manner. In the 
mass of customers, the sea of bosoms bursting with life, beating with desire, all decked with bunches of violets as if they were celebrating some royal wedding, he could no longer distinguish anything 
but the bare bosom of Madam Desforges, who had stopped in the glove department with Madam Guibal. In spite of her jealousy and resentment, she too was buying, and he felt himself the master one 
last time; under the dazzle of the electric lights they were all at his feet, like cattle from which he had extracted his fortune. 

Mechanically Mouret went along the galleries, so deep in thought that he let himself be carried along by the crowd. When he looked up he found himself in the new millinery department, the windows 
of which looked out on to the Rue du Dix-December. There, his forehead pressed against the glass, he made a fresh halt and watched the people leaving. The setting sun was spreading a yellow sheen 
over the tops of the white houses, the blue sky was paling, cooled by a strong fresh breeze; while, in the dusk which was already enveloping the boulevard, the electric lights of the Ladies’ Paradise 
were casting the steady brilliance of stars lit up on the horizon at the decline of day. Towards the Opera and the Bourse the three rows of waiting carriages were sunk in darkness, though the harness 
still reflected the bright lights - the gleam of a lantern, the flash of a silvered bit. The cries of liveried ostlers were ringing out all the time, and a cab would advance, a brougham would move forward 
and pick up a customer, then depart at a resounding trot. The queues were growing smaller now; six carriages went off at a time, occupying the whole street, to the sound of banging doors, the cracking 
of whips, and the buzz of pedestrians overflowing between the wheels. There seemed to be a continual expansion of customers as they spread out and were carried away to the four corners of the 
city, emptying the shop with the roaring noise of a sluice-gate. The roofs of the Paradise, the great golden letters on the signboards and the banners hoisted up in the sky, were still flaming with the 
reflection of the sunset, and seemed so colossal in this oblique lighting that they conjured up the monster on the advertisements, the phalanstery with its proliferating buildings that were swallowing 
whole districts as far away as the distant woods of the suburbs. The soul of Paris, like an enormous, gentle breath, was falling asleep in the serenity of the evening, covering the last carriages with long, 
soft caresses, hastening down the street which was gradually becoming deserted, and disappearing in the darkness of the night. 

Mouret, gazing into the distance, felt that something immense had just taken place within him; and in the thrill of triumph with which his flesh was trembling, faced with Paris devoured and Woman 
conquered, he experienced a sudden weakness, a failure of his will by which he was being overthrown in his turn as if by a superior force. In his victory he felt an irrational need to be conquered; it was 
the irrationality of a warrior yielding on the morrow of his conquest to the whim of a child. He who, for months, had been struggling, who only that morning had still been swearing that he would stifle his 
passion, was suddenly giving in, overcome with vertigo, and happy to commit what he believed was an act of folly. His decision, so rapidly taken, had gathered such momentum from one minute to the 
next that he no longer considered anything else in the world to have any importance or to be necessary. 

That evening, after the last meal service, he waited in his study. He was trembling like a young man about to stake his life’s happiness; he could not stay in one spot but kept going to the door to listen 
to the noises coming from the shop, where the assistants, up to their shoulders in the chaos from the sale, were folding up the goods. His heart beat at each sound of footsteps. Suddenly he felt a 
violent emotion and rushed forward, for he had heard in the distance a muffled murmur that became gradually louder. 

It was Lhomme, slowly approaching with the day's takings. On that day they were so heavy, there was so much copper and silver in the cash taken, that he had asked two porters to accompany him. 
Behind him, Joseph and one of his colleagues were bending under the sacks, enormous sacks thrown over their shoulders like sacks of cement, while he walked on ahead carrying the notes and the 
gold in a wallet bulging with paper, and in two bags hung round his neck, the weight pulling him down on his right-hand side, the side of his lost arm. Slowly, sweating and puffing, he had come from 
the other end of the shop, through the growing excitement of the salesmen. Those in the glove and silk departments had laughingly offered to relieve him of his burden; those in the cloths and woollens 
had wanted him to take a false step which would have scattered the gold all over the department. Then he had had to go up a staircase, cross a suspension bridge, go up more stairs, turning through 
the girders, followed by the gazes of the salesmen in the household linen, the hosiery, and the haberdashery, who stood gaping with ecstasy at the sight of such a fortune travelling through the air. On 
the first floor the ladieswear, the perfumes, the laces, and the shawls had lined up with devotion as if God himself was passing by. With every step he took the noise increased, becoming the uproar of 
a nation bowing down to the golden calf. 

Mouret had opened his door. Lhomme appeared, followed by the two porters, who were staggering; and although he was out of breath, he still had the strength to shout: 

‘One million, two hundred and forty-seven francs, ninety-five centimes!’ 

A million had been reached at last, a million collected in one day, the figure of which Mouret had dreamed for so long! But he made an angry gesture, and, with the disappointed air of a man disturbed 
by an unwelcome intruder, he said impatiently: 

‘A million? Very well, put it there.’ 

Lhomme knew that he liked to see big takings on his desk, before they were deposited in the central counting-house. The million covered the desk, crushing the papers and almost upsetting the ink; 
and the gold, silver, and copper, overflowing from the sacks and bursting out of the bags, made a great heap, a heap of raw takings, just as they had left the customers’ hands, still warm and alive. 
Just as the cashier was withdrawing, deeply hurt by his employer's indifference, Bourdoncle arrived, exclaiming gaily: 

‘Well, we’ve done it this time! We've reached a million!’ 

But, noticing Mouret’s agitated state, he understood and calmed down. He was beaming with joy, and after a short silence he resumed: 

‘You've made up your mind, haven't you? You know, | think you're right.’ 

Suddenly Mouret planted himself in front of him, and, in the terrifying voice he used on days of crisis, he said: 

‘| say, my good fellow, you’re rather too pleased ... You think I’m finished, don’t you, and you’re feeling hungry. Well, be careful! People don’t eat me up!’ 

Disconcerted by the sudden attack from this amazing man who always guessed everything, Bourdoncle stammered: 

‘What? You're joking! I've always admired you very much!’ 

‘Don't lie,’ replied Mouret, becoming even more violent. ‘Listen, we were stupid to have that superstition that marriage would ruin us. After all, isn’t it the health necessary to life, its very strength and 
order? Well! Yes, my dear fellow, I’m going to marry her, and I'll kick you all out if you do so much as lift a finger. Yes! You'll proceed to the pay-desk just like anyone else, Bourdoncle!’ 

He dismissed him with a gesture. Bourdoncle felt himself condemned, swept away by the victory of Woman. He took his leave. Denise arrived just at that moment, and he greeted her with a deep bow, 
having lost all his self-possession. 

‘You've come at last,’ said Mouret gently. 

Denise was pale with emotion. She had just suffered further grief, for Deloche had told her of his dismissal; and when she had tried to keep him back by offering to speak on his behalf, he had clung to 
his misfortune, saying he wanted to disappear: what was the good of staying? Why should he stand in the way of those more fortunate than himself? Denise, overcome with tears, had bade him a 
sisterly farewell. Wasn't she herself hoping to forget? Soon it would all be over, and all she asked of her exhausted powers was courage for the separation. In a few minutes, if she was valiant enough 
to break her own heart, she would be able to go away on her own and weep somewhere far away. 

‘You said you wanted to see me, sir,’ she said in her calm way. ‘I'd have come in any case, to thank you for all your kindness.’ 

As she came in she caught sight of the million on the desk, and the display of all that money distressed her. Above her, as if watching the scene, the portrait of Madam Hédouin in its golden frame had 
that eternal smile on its painted lips. 

‘You're still resolved to leave us?’ asked Mouret, whose voice was trembling. 

‘Yes, sir, | must.’ 

Then he seized her hands and, his tenderness bursting out after the coldness he had forced himself to show towards her for so long, he said: 

‘And if | married you, Denise, would you still leave?’ 

But she had drawn her hands away; she was struggling as if under the weight of some great sorrow. 

‘Oh! Sir Mouret, please don’t say any more, | beg you! Don’t make me even unhappier! ... | can’t! | can’t! God is my witness that | was going away to avoid a misfortune like that!’ 

She went on defending herself in broken phrases. Hadn't she already suffered too much from the gossip of the shop? Did he want her to seem a woman of easy virtue in other people’s eyes as well as 
in her own? No, no, she would be strong, she would prevent him from doing such a silly thing. He was listening to her in torment, repeating passionately: 

‘| want to ... | want to...’ 

‘No, it’s impossible ... And what about my brothers? I've sworn never to marry. | can’t bring you two children, can |?’ 

‘They'll be my brothers too ... say yes, Denise!’ 

‘No, no, leave me, you're tormenting me!’ 

Little by little he was losing heart, driven mad by this final obstacle. What! Even at this price she still refused! In the distance he could hear the din of his three thousand employees, shifting his regal 
fortune about by the armful. And that idiotic million lying there on his desk! He could not bear the irony of it; he would gladly have thrown it into the street. ‘Go, then!’ he exclaimed in a flood of tears. 
‘Go and join the man you love ... That’s the reason, isn’t it? You warned me; | ought to have known and tormented you no further.’ 

She stood there dazed, astonished at the violence of this despair. Her heart was bursting. Then, with the impetuosity of a child, she threw her arms round his neck, sobbing too, and exclaimed: ‘Oh! Sir 
Mouret, it’s you | love!’ A last murmur, the distant acclamation of the crowd, rose from the Ladies’ Paradise. The portrait of Madam Hédouin was still smiling with its painted lips. Mouret had collapsed 
on to the desk, and was sitting there in the middle of his million which he no longer even noticed. He was still holding Denise, clasping her tightly to his breast, telling her that she could go away now, 
that she could spend a month in Valognes that would end the gossip and then he would go and fetch her himself, and bring her back, all powerful, on his arm. 
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LA TEUSE came in and propped her broom and her feather duster against the altar. She had spent too long setting about the six-monthly soap-making. She made her way through the church to ring the 
Angelus, limping more than usual in her hurry and bumping against the benches. The bell rope, near the confessional, hung straight down from the ceiling, a plain, worn rope ending in a large knot, 
greasy from so much handling. She hung on to it with her whole bulk, pulling with regular strokes, then just let herself go with it, swinging around in her wide skirts, bonnet askew, with blood rushing 
into her broad face. 

After setting her bonnet to rights with a little tap, La Teuse, now breathless, went back to sweeping in front of the altar. There was always dust there, every day, settling between the ill-fitting planks of 
the altar dais. The broom delved into the crevices with a growl of irritation. She then lifted the covering of the altar table and saw with annoyance that the large upper cloth, already darned twenty times 
or more, now had another hole worn through, right in the middle, so you could see the cloth underneath, folded in two; and that was so thin and transparent you could see through it to the consecrated 
stone embedded in the altar of painted wood. She dusted the cloths, yellow with use, and flicked her feather duster vigorously along the shelf before replacing the liturgy cards. Then, standing on a 
chair, she took the yellow cotton dust-covers off the cross and the two candlesticks. The brass was dotted with dull stains. 

‘Oh dear!’ La Teuse muttered under her breath. ‘They certainly are in need of a clean! I'll rub them over with Tripoli.’ 

Then, pegging along on one leg, and jolting enough to batter the flagstones into the ground, she went to the sacristy to find the Missal that she placed without opening it on the lectern, on the side of 
the Epistle, with its edge turned towards the middle of the altar. And she lit the two candles. As she carried her broom away, she had a look round to make sure the good Lord’s housekeeping was 
properly done. The church seemed asleep; only the bell rope, near the confessional, was still swinging from the vault down to the floor with a long, lithe motion. 

Abbe Mouret had just come down to the sacristy, a chilly little room with just a corridor separating it from the dining room. 

‘Good morning, Sir Curé,’ said La Teuse, putting her things down. ‘You’ve had quite a lie-in this morning. It’s a quarter past six, d’you know.’ 

And without giving the smiling young priest a chance to reply, she went on: 


‘I've a word or two to say to you. The altar cloth has a hole in it again. There’s no sense in it! We only have one spare, and I’ve spent three days ruining my eyes to get that mended ... you'll leave poor 
Jesus quite bare if you go on like this.’ 

Abbe Mouret was still smiling. He said gaily: 

‘Jesus doesn’t need that much clothing, my good Teuse. He is always warm and always royally received so long as he is loved.’ 

Then moving towards a little water tap, he asked: ‘Is my sister up? | haven't seen her.’ 

‘Miss Désirée came down some time ago,’ answered the servant, kneeling in front of an old kitchen dresser, in which the consecrated vestments were kept. 

‘She’s already off with her chickens and rabbits ... She was expecting chicks yesterday and they didn’t get hatched. You can imagine the fuss!’ 

She paused, to say: ‘The gold chasuble, isn’t it?’ 

The priest, who had washed his hands, now rapt in his devotions, his lips murmuring a prayer, nodded his assent. The parish had only three chasubles: one purple, one black, and one gold. The last 
that had to be used on the days when white, red, or green were prescribed, was therefore especially important. La Teuse lifted it reverently from the shelf covered in blue paper, on which she laid it 
after every ceremony, and placed it on the dresser, carefully removing the flimsy strips of cloth protecting the embroidery, in which a golden lamb lay sleeping on a gold cross, surrounded by broad 
golden rays. The material, worn along the folds, was shedding bits of fluff; the embossed embroidery was wearing thin and disappearing from sight. There was constant concern about this in the 
household, a tenderly anxious terror at seeing it vanishing like that, sequin by sequin. The priest had to put it on almost every day. And how were they to replace it, and how buy the three chasubles it 
stood in for, when the last threads of gold were worn away? 

La Teuse spread the surplice on top of the chasuble, then the maniple, the cord, the alb, and the amice. But she went on chatting, at the same time carefully crossing the maniple upon the stole, and 
arranging the cord like a garland, tracing out the hallowed initial of the sacred name of Mary. 

‘It's not much good any more, this cord,’ she murmured. ‘You'll have to make up your mind to buy another, Sir Curé ... it's not that hard, I’d weave you one myself if | had some hemp.’ 

Abbe Mouret made no response. He was preparing the chalice on a little table, a big, old, silver-gilt chalice with a bronze base, that he had just taken out of a deal cupboard in which were kept the 
sacred vessels and linen, the Holy Oils, the Missals, the candlesticks and crosses. He placed a clean purifier across the cup, and, on top of that, the silver-gilt paten containing a Host, and covered this 
with a linen pall. As he was covering up the chalice, drawing together the two folds in the veil of gold cloth matching the chasuble, La Teuse shouted: 

‘Wait, there’s no corporal in the burse ... Yesterday evening | took all the dirty purifiers, palls, and corporals to launder them — separately of course, not in the ordinary washing ... | haven't told you, Sir 
Curé, I’ve just got the soap under way. It’s really rich and foamy! It'll be better than the last lot.’ 

And while the priest was slipping a corporal into the burse, and placing the burse, with its gold cross on a gold background, on the chalice veil, she went on eagerly: 

‘By the way, | was forgetting! That rascal Vincent hasn’t turned up. Do you want me to serve the Mass, Sir Curé?’ 

The young priest looked at her sternly. 

‘Ah, it's not a sin,’ she went on, with her amiable smile. ‘I served the Mass once, in the time of Sir Caffin. | do it better than those naughty boys who laugh like heathens just at seeing a fly in the church 
... Come on, | may wear a bonnet, be sixty years old, and the size of a house but | have more respect for the good Lord than those pesky children — | even saw them the other day playing leapfrog 
behind the altar.’ 

The priest went on looking at her and shaking his head. 

‘What a hole this village is,’ she growled; ‘with less than a hundred and fifty people ... there are days, like today, when you wouldn't find a living soul in Les Artaud. Even babies in rompers go into the 
vines. Goodness knows what they can do among those vines! Vines that grow among stones, vines as dry as thistles! A land of savages this is, miles off the beaten track! ... So unless an angel comes 
down to serve your Mass for you, Sir Curé, you have no one but me, believe me! Or one of Miss Désirée’s rabbits, with all due respect!’ 

But just then, Vincent, the youngest of the Brichet family, gently pushed open the door of the sacristy. With his red hair standing on end, and his little grey eyes gleaming, he really irritated La Teuse. 
‘Ah! the wretched boy!’ she cried. ‘I bet he’s been up to some mischief! ... Come on in, you naughty boy, since Sir Curé is afraid | might soil the good Lord!’ 

On seeing the lad, Abbe Mouret had taken up the amice. He kissed the cross embroidered in the middle of it, placed the cloth for a moment on his head, then tucking it down on the collar of his cassock, 
crossed and fastened the cords, right over left. He then put on the alb, the symbol of purity, starting with the right sleeve. Vincent, crouching down, turned around him, adjusting the alb, making sure it 
fell evenly all round, just two inches off the ground. Then he presented the cord to the priest, who bound it tightly over his back in memory of the bonds borne by the Saviour during his Passion. 

La Teuse remained standing, jealous and hurt, trying hard to keep silent but her tongue so itched that she soon started up again: 

‘Brother Archangias called in ... He won't have a single child in school today. He set off like a tornado to go and box the ears of those brats in the vines ... You had better go and see him. | think he has 
something to say to you.’ 

Abbe Mouret silenced her with a wave of his hand. He had still not opened his mouth. He was reciting the appointed prayers, taking the maniple that he kissed, then placed it on his left arm just below 
the elbow, as a sign indicating works of charity, then he also kissed the stole, and crossed it over his breast as a symbol of dignity and power. La Teuse had to help Vincent to fix the chasuble that she 
tied with some fine strings, so that it would not slip backwards. ‘Holy Virgin! | forgot the cruets!’ she muttered, rushing towards the cupboard. ‘Come on, you rascal, hurry up!’ Vincent filled the cruets, 
phials of crude glass, while she hastened to find a clean manuterge in one of the drawers. Abbe Mouret, holding the chalice by the knot, in his left hand, with the fingers of his right hand placed upon 
the burse, bowed deeply without taking off his biretta, to the crucifix of black wood hanging over the dresser. The lad also bowed; then, leading the way and carrying the cruets, covered with the 
manuterge, he left the sacristy, followed by the priest, who walked with eyes lowered, deep in his devotions. 
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THE church, quite empty, was all white on this May morning. The bell rope hanging by the confessional was now still. The night light, in a coloured glass, was casting a patch of red on the wall to the 
right of the tabernacle. Vincent, after carrying the cruets to the credenza, went back and knelt on the left, on the bottom step, while the priest, after a deep genuflexion to the Host, went up to the altar 
and spread out the corporal, in the centre of which he placed the chalice. Now, opening the Missal, he went back down. After another deep genuflexion, he made the sign of the cross, saying the words 
aloud, then joined his hands together on his breast, and began the great divine drama, his face pale with faith and love. 
‘Introibo ad altare Dei.’ 
‘Ad Deum qui laetificat juventutem meam,’ muttered Vincent, who was mumbling the responses to the antiphon and the psalm while squatting on his heels, and watching La Teuse, who was roaming 
around the church. 
The old servant was gazing rather anxiously at one of the candles. Her concern seemed to increase further when the priest, bending low, with his hands again joined together, recited the Confiteor. 
She stood still, and she too beat her breast, and with bowed head, went on watching the candle. The priest's grave voice and the stammering of the server continued to alternate for a moment or so: 
‘Dominus vobiscum.’ 
‘Et cum spiritu tuo.’ 
And the priest, stretching out his hands, then clasping them together, said, in a voice of deeply felt contrition: ‘Oremus...’ 
La Teuse could hold back no longer. She went behind the altar, and got to the candle that she cleaned with the point of her scissors. The candle had been melting away. Two large drops of wax were 
already lost. When she came back, straightening the benches on her way, and checking that the holy water fonts were not empty, the priest was at the altar, praying quietly, his hands resting on the 
edge of the altar cloth. He kissed the altar. 
Behind him, the little church looked wan in the pale morning light. The sun had not yet reached the tiles of the roof. The chants of Kyrie Eleison went quivering through the stable-like whitewashed 
building with its flat ceiling, on which the roughly painted beams were clearly visible. On each side, three tall windows of plain glass, mostly cracked or broken, opened up big patches of harsh, chalky 
light. The fresh air from outside blew in brutally, laying bare the dire poverty of the God of this desolate village. At the far end, over the main door that was never opened, its threshold blocked by weeds, 
a rough wooden gallery, reached by an open stair, stretched from one wall to the other, and creaked under the weight of clogs on festival days. Near the steps, the confessional, with its rickety panels, 
was painted lemon yellow. Opposite, beside the small door, stood the baptismal font, formerly a holy water stoup, mounted on a masonry base. Then, halfway down the church, one on the right and 
one on the left, stood two narrow altars, with wooden balustrades in front. On the left, the altar dedicated to the Holy Virgin had a large Madonna in gilded plaster, majestically bearing a gold crown 
upon her chestnut hair; and sitting on her right arm was a baby Jesus, naked and smiling, holding up the starry globe of the world in his little hand. She seemed to be walking with clouds all around her, 
and the heads of winged angels at her feet. The right-hand altar, where Masses for the dead were said, was surmounted by a Christ in painted pasteboard, making a pair with the figure of the Virgin. 
The Christ, about the height of a ten-year-old child, was shown dying in terrible agony, with head thrown back, ribs sticking out, hollowed belly, and limbs twisted and spattered with blood. There was 
also the pulpit, a sort of square platform reached by five steps, standing next to a pendulum clock in a walnut casing, whose dull strokes shook the whole church like the beating of an enormous heart 
hidden somewhere beneath the paving. Along the nave, the fourteen stations of the Cross, fourteen crudely coloured pictures, framed in black, stained the harsh whiteness of the walls with the yellow, 
blue, and red of the Passion. 
‘Deo gratias,’ stammered Vincent, at the end of the Epistle. 
The mystery of love, the sacrifice of the Holy Victim, was about to begin. The server took the Missal, and carried it to the left side, the side of the Gospel, taking care not to touch the pages of the book. 
Every time he went across the tabernacle, he made a sideways genuflexion that threw his figure quite askew. Once back on the right-hand side, he stood upright, with arms crossed, during the reading 
of the Gospel. The priest, after making the sign of the cross upon the Missal, crossed himself as well; on his brow, to show that he would never blush at the word of God; on his mouth, to show he was 
always ready to confess his faith; and on his heart, as a sign that his heart belonged to God alone. 
‘Dominus vobiscum,’ he said, and turned around, his eyes blank, as he faced the cold whiteness of the church. 
‘Et cum spiritu tuo,’ came the response of Vincent, now on his knees once more. 
After reciting the Offertory, the priest uncovered the chalice. For a moment he held up, in front of his chest, the paten containing the Host that he offered to God for himself, for those present, and for 
all the faithful, living or dead. Then sliding it to the edge of the corporal, without touching it with his fingers, he took the chalice that he carefully wiped with the purifier. Vincent had now gone to the 
credenza to find the cruets that he presented, one after the other; wine first, then the water. The priest then offered, for the whole world, the half-full chalice that he replaced in the centre of the corporal, 
then covered it with the pall. And after further prayers, he came back and had Vincent pour tiny streams of water on to the tips of the thumb and index finger of each of his hands, to cleanse himself 
from the slightest stain of sin. When he had dried himself with the manuterge, La Teuse, who was waiting there, emptied the tray of cruets into a zinc pail at the corner of the altar. 
‘Orate fratres,’ the priest continued, speaking aloud, and facing the empty benches with hands stretched out wide, then joined together, in a gesture of appeal to all men of goodwill. 
And turning back to the altar, he went on with his prayers, in a quieter voice. Vincent muttered a long Latin sentence in which he got muddled. It was just then that flames of yellow burst in through the 
windows. The sun, answering the priest's appeal, had come to Mass. It spread great patches of golden light upon the left wall, the confessional, the altar of the Virgin, and the big clock. The confessional 
creaked loudly; the Holy Mother in a halo, in the brilliance of her crown and golden mantle, smiled tenderly at the Infant Jesus with her painted lips, and the clock, now warmed up, struck the hour in a 
more lively fashion. It was as if the sun was filling the benches with the flecks of dust dancing in its beams. The little church, this whitewashed stable, seemed now as if filled with a warm crowd. Outside 
could be heard the tiny noises that mark the happy awakening of the countryside: grass sighing contentedly, leaves drying themselves in the warmth, and birds preening their feathers and making a 
first flutter of their wings. The countryside itself seemed to come in with the sun; at one of the windows, a big rowan tree stretched upwards, thrusting its branches through the broken panes, pushing 
out its buds, as if to have a look inside; and through the cracks of the main door, one could see the weeds on the threshold, threatening to invade the nave. Alone, in the midst of this surge of life, the 
big Christ figure, still in shadow, brought in death, and the agony of his ochre-smeared flesh, bespattered with red paint. A sparrow came and perched at the edge of a gap, looked about, then flew off 
but came back almost instantly and swooped silently down among the benches in front of the altar of the Virgin. A second sparrow followed. Soon sparrows were coming down from all the branches of 
the rowan tree, and calmly hopping about along the paving. 
‘Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus, Deus, Sabaoth,’ said the priest quietly, his shoulders leaning slightly forward. 
Vincent rang the little bell three times. But the sparrows, startled by the sudden clanging, flew off with such a noise from their wings that La Teuse, who had just gone back to the sacristy, reappeared, 
scolding: 
‘The little wretches! They're going to get everything dirty ... | bet Miss Désirée has gone and put crumbs down for them again.’ 
The fateful moment drew near. The body and blood of a God were about to come down upon the altar. The priest was kissing the altar cloth, clasping his hands together, and making the sign of the 
cross over and over on the Host and the chalice. The prayers of the Canon of the Mass now fell from his lips in an ecstasy of humility and thankfulness. His attitudes and gestures and the inflections of 


his voice all spoke of his littleness, and the emotion he felt at being chosen for so great a task. Vincent went and knelt behind him and took the chasuble in his left hand, lifting it gently, holding the bell 
ready in his other hand. And the priest, his elbows resting on the edge of the altar, and holding the Host between the thumb and forefinger of each hand, pronounced over it the words of consecration: 
‘Hoc est corpus meum.’ 

Then, after a genuflexion, he slowly raised it as high as he could, keeping his eyes fixed on it, while the server, prostrate before the altar, rang the bell three times. The priest then consecrated the wine: 
‘Hic est enim calix.’ 

The server rang three last times. The great mystery of Redemption had once again been renewed, and the adored Blood flowed once more. 

‘Just you wait, just you wait,’ growled La Teuse, shaking her fist as she tried to scare away the sparrows. 

But the sparrows had grown cheeky. They had come back, even during the ringing of the bell, boldly fluttering about the benches. The repeated ringing of the bell had indeed pleasurably excited them. 
They answered it with little twitters that cut across the Latin words like the rippling laughter of children at play. The sun was warming up their feathers, and they were delighted with the kindly poverty of 
the church. They felt quite at home, as if in a barn with a window left open, chirping and fluttering, fighting over the crumbs on the ground. One of them went and perched on the gold veil of the smiling 
Virgin; another flitted over to make an inspection of La Teuse’s skirt, with an audacity that enraged her. 

At the altar, the priest, lost in his devotions, his eyes fixed upon the sacred Host, with thumbs and forefingers joined together, did not even hear this invasion of the nave by the warm May morning, or 
the rising flood of sunshine, greenery, and birds that overflowed even up to the foot of the Calvary, on which nature, damned, lay dying. 

‘Per omnia saecula saeculorum,’ said the priest. 

‘Amen,’ Vincent responded. 

When the Pater was over, the priest placed the Host on top of the chalice, and broke it in half. He then took, from one half, a tiny piece that he dropped into the precious Blood, to mark the intimate 
union into which he was about to enter with God through the Communion. He spoke aloud the words of the Agnus Dei, quietly recited the three prescribed prayers, and made his act of unworthiness; 
then, his elbows resting on the altar, and the paten under his chin, he took Communion in both kinds together. Next, after clasping his hands together in front of his face in a fervent meditation, using 
the paten, he gathered up on the corporal the sacred particles that had fallen from the Host, and placed them in the chalice. One particle which had stuck to his thumb he rubbed off with his forefinger. 
And crossing himself with the chalice, and placing the paten once more under his chin, he drank all the precious Blood in three draughts, never taking his lips off the rim of the cup, consuming the divine 
Sacrifice to the last drop. 

Vincent had stood up to go and get the cruets on the credenza. But the door of the passage leading to the presbytery swung open, and fell back against the wall, letting in a beautiful girl of twenty-two 
with a childlike appearance, who had something hidden in her apron. 

‘There are thirteen of them,’ she cried. ‘All the eggs were good!’ 

And half-opening her apron, she revealed a batch of chicks, all squirming about, with sprouting feathers and beady black eyes: 

‘Just look! Aren't they sweet, the little darlings! Oh! Look at the little white one, climbing over the backs of the others! And that little speckled one, already flapping his wings ... the eggs were wonderfully 
good. Not one sterile!’ 

La Teuse, who was helping with the Mass anyway, passing the cruets to Vincent for the ablutions, turned round and said loudly: 

‘Do be quiet now, Miss Désirée! You can see we haven't finished yet.’ 

A strong farmyard odour came in from the open door, blowing a sort of ferment of new life into the church with the warm sun now reaching the altar. Désirée just stood there for a moment, delighted 
with the little family she was carrying, watching Vincent pouring the wine of the purification, and seeing her brother drink that wine, so that no particle of the sacred Host could remain in his mouth. And 
she was still there when he came back, holding the chalice in both hands, to receive on his thumb and forefinger the wine and water of the ablution that he also drank. But when the hen came clucking 
along in search of her little ones and seemed about to enter the church, Désirée went away, with motherly words of comfort for the chicks, just as the priest, after pressing the purifier to his lips, ran it 
along the rim of the chalice, then placed it inside. 

This was the end, the act of thanksgiving to God. The server went one last time to get the Missal and bring it back to the right-hand side. The priest replaced the purifier, the paten, and the pall on the 
chalice; then once more he pinched together the two wide folds of the veil, and put down the burse, in which he had folded the corporal. His whole being expressed ardent thanksgiving. He was asking 
Heaven for the remission of his sins, for the grace of a holy life, and to be worthy of life everlasting. He remained lost in this miracle of love, this perpetual immolation which nourished him every day 
with the body and blood of his Saviour. 

After reading the prayers, he turned around and said: 

‘Ite, missa est.’ 

‘Deo gratias, came Vincent's response. 

Then, after turning round to kiss the altar, the priest returned, his left hand below his breast, and right hand extended, to bless that church full of the joyfulness of sunshine and the noise of the sparrows. 
‘Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus, Pater et Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus.’ 

‘Amen,’ said the server, crossing himself. The sunshine had spread, and the sparrows were growing bolder. While the priest was reading, from the altar card on the left, the passage from the Gospel 
of Saint John telling of the eternal life of the Word, the sun was setting the altar aflame, bleaching the panels of imitation marble, and swallowing up the brightness of the two candles, whose short wicks 
now made only two dark patches. The triumphant sun gathered up, into its own glory, the cross, the candlesticks, the chasuble, the veil of the chalice, and all the gold that paled in the sun’s rays. And 
when the priest took up the chalice with a genuflexion, and left the altar to return to the sacristy, his head covered, and the server going before him with the cruets and the manuterge, the sun was left 
sole master of the church. It was the sun that now lay upon the altar cloth, lighting up in splendour the door of the tabernacle, and celebrating the fecundity of May. Heat rose from the flagstones. The 
whitewashed walls, the big figures of the Virgin, and even the Christ, seemed to quiver with rising sap as if death had been conquered by the eternal youth of the earth. 
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LA TEUSE rushed to douse the candles but paused for a moment, trying to chase the sparrows away. So when she carried the Missal back to the sacristy, Abbe Mouret was no longer there, having 
already washed his hands and put away the sacred vestments. He was by then in the dining room, standing up breakfasting on a cup of milk. 
‘You really should stop your sister scattering bread in the church,’ said La Teuse as she came in. ‘It was last winter she invented that little trick. She said the sparrows were cold, and the good Lord 
could well provide for them ... You'll see, she'll end up making us go and sleep with her hens and her rabbits.’ 
‘We'd be all the warmer for it,’ said the young priest with a laugh. ‘You're always scolding, La Teuse. Just let poor Désirée love her animals. She has no other pleasures, the dear innocent.’ 
The servant went and stood firmly in the middle of the room. 
‘Oh! You! You'd even let the magpies build their nests in the church. You just don’t see, you find everything quite perfect ... Your sister is really lucky you took charge of her when you came out of the 
seminary. No mother, no father. | can’t think of anyone else who'd allow her to go squelching around in a farmyard as she does.’ 
Then, changing her tone, in a gentler voice: 
‘Well, of course, it would be a shame to stop her doing what she wants to do. There’s no malice in her. She’s really barely ten years old, for all that she’s one of the strongest girls in the district ... You 
know, | still put her to bed every night, and have to send her to sleep with stories, as if she were just a child.’ 
Abbe Mouret was still standing, finishing his cup of milk, his fingers a little reddened by the chill of the dining room, a large tiled room, with walls painted grey, and no furniture save a table and some 
chairs. La Teuse picked up a table napkin that she had spread ready for breakfast over one corner of the table. 
‘You hardly use any linen,’ she murmured. ‘Anyone would think you just can’t sit down, that you’re always about to leave. Ah! | wish you had known Sir Caffin, the poor curé who died, whom you 
replaced! Such a comfort-loving man! He wouldn't have managed to digest a thing if he had eaten standing up ... He was a Norman. From Canteleu, like me. Oh! | don’t thank him for bringing me to 
this land of savages! When we first arrived, Lord, how fed up we were! The poor curé had had some most unpleasant troubles back home ... Oh dear! Sir Mouret, didn’t you put any sugar in your milk? 
The two lumps are there on the table.’ 
The priest was putting his cup down. 
‘Yes, | think | forgot,’ he said. 
La Teuse looked him straight in the eye, shrugging her shoulders. She folded into the napkin a piece of brown bread which had also been left on the table. Then, as the curé was about to go out, she 
ran over to him and knelt down, shouting: 
‘Wait, your shoelaces are not even done up ... | don’t know how your feet survive in these peasant shoes. You, so delicate, looking as if you’ve always been thoroughly cosseted! ... The bishop must 
have known a lot about you to give you the poorest living in the region.’ 
‘Well no,’ said the priest, smiling again, ‘it was | who chose Les Artaud ... You're in a really bad mood this morning, La Teuse. Aren’t we happy here? We have everything we need, and we live in 
heavenly peace.’ 
At that she fell silent, then she also laughed as she replied: 
‘You're a saintly man, Sir Curé ... Come and see how rich my soap is! That will be much better than going on arguing.’ 
He had no option but to follow her, for she was likely to stop him going out altogether, if he didn’t go and compliment her on her soap. He was just leaving the dining room when he stumbled over some 
rubble in the passage. 
‘What's that?’ he asked. 
‘Nothing at all,’ replied La Teuse in her most intimidating tone. ‘It's just the presbytery falling to bits. But you’re quite happy; you have everything you need ... Lord! There are certainly plenty of holes! 
Just look at that ceiling. Is that cracked enough for you? If we don’t get crushed by all this one of these days, we shall owe our guardian angel a very special candle. Still, if it suits you ... It’s just the 
same with the church. The broken panes should have been replaced two years ago. In winter, the good Lord gets frozen. Besides, it would stop those wretched sparrows getting in. | warn you, I'll end 
up pasting paper over those windows myself.’ 
‘Ah! that’s an idea,’ murmured the priest, ‘we could use paper ... As for the walls, they're more solid than they look. In my room, the only bit of sagging in the floor is over by the window. The house will 
outlast us all.’ 
When he reached the little shed near the kitchen, wanting to please La Teuse, he enthused over the excellence of the soap; he even had to smell it, and dip his fingers in. Then the old woman, quite 
delighted, became quite maternal. She stopped scolding, and ran to get a brush, saying: 
‘You're surely not going out with yesterday's mud on your cassock! If you had left it on the stair-rail, it would be clean ... It’s still very serviceable, that cassock. But lift it up properly when you're going 
across a field. The thistles tear everything.’ 
And she made him turn around like a child, while making his whole frame shake from head to foot with her violent brushing. 
‘There now, that’s enough,’ he said, making his escape. ‘Keep an eye on Désirée, will you? I'll go and tell her I’m going out.’ 
But just then, a clear voice rang out: 
‘Serge! Serge!’ 
Désirée ran up, flushed with pleasure, her head bare and her black hair tied tightly into a knot on the back of her neck, her hands and arms covered in manure up to the elbows. She had been cleaning 
her hens. When she saw her brother about to leave, with his breviary under his arm, she laughed more loudly, kissing him full on the mouth and throwing her hands behind her to avoid touching him. 
‘No, no,’ she stammered, ‘I'd get you dirty ... Oh! I’m having such fun! You shall see the animals when you get back!’ 
And she ran off. Abbe Mouret said he’d be back about eleven for lunch. He was just leaving, when La Teuse, who had accompanied him to the doorstep, shouted out her last reminders: 
‘Don't forget to go and see Brother Archangias ... Drop in on the Brichets too; the wife called in yesterday about that marriage again ... Now listen, Sir Curé! I've met that Rosalie. She’d like nothing 
better, for her part, than to marry big Fortune. Have a word with old Bambousse, perhaps he'll listen to you now ... And don’t come back at twelve o'clock, as you did the other day. Eleven o'clock, 
remember, eleven o'clock, right?’ 
But the priest didn’t turn round. She went back in, muttering under her breath: ‘As if he’d be listening to me! ... He’s not yet even twenty-six but does just as he pleases. Of course, in saintliness he 
could be a man of sixty; but he hasn't lived, he knows nothing of life, it's easy for him to be as good as a little cherub, the dear man!’ 
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ONcE Abbe Mouret felt La Teuse no longer just behind him he stopped, glad to be on his own at last. The church was built on a slight mound that sloped down to the village; it was a long building, like 
an abandoned sheep-barn but with wide windows and brightened by the red tiles of the roof. The priest turned around, casting an eye over the presbytery, a poor, greyish building clinging to the side 
of the nave; then, as if he feared being caught up again in the endless chattering that had been buzzing in his ears the whole morning, he made his way up on the right-hand side, and felt safe only 
when he was at the main door of the church, and couldn't be seen from the presbytery. The facade of the church, utterly bare and eroded by years of sun and rain, was surmounted by a sort of 
stonework cage in which a bell showed its dark profile, and the end of the bell rope could be seen hanging down into the tiles. Six broken steps, half-buried at one end, led up to the high rounded door, 
cracked and pitted with dust, rust, and cobwebs, in such a wretched state on its torn hinges that it looked as if the wind would blow right through it at the first puff. Abbe Mouret, who was fond of this 
ruin, went and leaned back against one side of the door, on the front steps. From there he could see the whole region at a glance. Shading his eyes with his hands, he looked out and scanned the 
horizon. In May a tremendous burst of vegetation broke through this stony soil. Huge lavender plants, bushes of juniper, and banks of rough weeds came right up to the steps, planting their bouquets 
of sombre greenery even on to the tiles. This first thrust of sap threatened to drag the church itself into the hard undergrowth of knotty plants. At this early hour, the work of growth was fully under way; 
there was a thrumming of heat, a long and silent, shuddering effort, pushing up the rocks. But the Abbe was oblivious to the ardour of these difficult birth pangs: he simply felt the step wobbling, so 
went and leaned against the other side of the door. 
The countryside stretched away for six miles or so, bounded by a wall of yellow hills, dappled with the black of pinewoods; a terrible landscape of dry moors with rocky outcrops thrusting through the 
ground. The few patches of arable land were like pools of blood, red fields with long lines of scraggy almond trees, olive trees with their grizzled heads, and fields of vines that streaked the ground with 
their dark stocks. It was as if a huge fire had passed that way, scattering the ashes of forests over the high ground, burning up the plains, and leaving its glare and blazing heat in the hollows. Only here 
and there, far off, did the pale green of a cornfield offer a gentler note. The horizon was totally inhospitable, with no trickle of water; it was dying of thirst, and flew into clouds of dust at the slightest 
breeze. And in the distance one could see, through a gap in the hills along the horizon, a distant prospect of well-watered greenery, a glimpse of the neighbouring valley, made fertile by the Viorne, a 
river flowing from the gorges of the Seine. 
The priest now turned his dazzled eyes down to the village, with its few houses scattered haphazardly below the church. Wretched houses, made of drystone walls and planks, scattered along a narrow 
path with no indication of streets. There were about thirty of them, some piled up over a dung-heap and black with poverty, others bigger and brighter with pink roof tiles. The bits of garden, won from 
the rock, showed plots of vegetables, divided by hedges. At this hour, Les Artaud was empty, with no woman at the windows, no child sprawling in the dust; just bands of chickens going around, 
fossicking through the straw, searching for food right up to the thresholds of the houses, whose open doors yawned pleasantly in the sun. A big black dog, sitting on its haunches at the entry to the 
village, seemed to be guarding it. 
A feeling of laziness gradually crept over Abbe Mouret. The rising sun bathed him in such warmth that he let himself slide back against the door of the church, overcome by a feeling of happy 
peacefulness. He was thinking about this village, Les Artaud that had sprung up here among the stones, like one of those knotty growths in the valley. All the inhabitants were related, all bore the same 
name, so they were given nicknames even from the cradle, in order to distinguish one from another. An ancestor, an Artaud, had come and installed himself in this moorland, like an outcast; and then 
his family had grown, with the savage vitality of the grasses sucking up life from the rocks; his family had ended up as a tribe, a community, in which relationships became confused and went back over 
centuries. They intermarried with shameless promiscuity; there was no mention of any Artaud bringing a wife from any neighbouring village; only the daughters, sometimes, went away. They were born 
and died, rooted in this bit of the world, multiplying on their dung-heap, slowly, with the simplicity of trees growing again from their seed, with no idea at all of the vast world that lay beyond these 
yellowish rocks among which they vegetated. And yet they already had their rich and poor. Ever since the time some hens disappeared, the henhouses were locked at night with large padlocks; and 
one night, behind the mill, an Artaud had killed another Artaud. In the depths of this desolate band of hills, this was a race apart, a tribe born of the soil, a whole humanity of three hundred head, starting 
again as if at the beginning of time. 
As for the priest, the dead shadow of the seminary still hung over him. For many years he had not seen the sun. Even now he was unaware of it, his eyes closed, turned inward on the soul, with nothing 
but scorn for nature, damned as it was. For a long time, during his hours of reflection, when he lay prostrated in reverent meditation, he had dreamed of a hermit’s desert, some remote place in the 
mountains, where nothing living, no being, no plant, no water, could come to distract him from the contemplation of God. It was a surge of pure love, a horror of all physical sensation. There, dead to 
himself, turning his back on the light, he would have waited until he was no more, until he disappeared into the sovereign whiteness of the soul. Heaven seemed to him all white, a whiteness full of light, 
like a snowstorm of lilies, as if all purity, all innocence, all chastity blazed together. But his confessor reproved him when he told of his longings for solitude and his yearnings for Godlike innocence; he 
reminded him of the struggles of the Church and the duties of the priesthood. Later, after his ordination, the priest had come to Les Artaud at his own request, hoping to realise his dream of annihilating 
the human. In this wretched place, on this sterile ground, he would be able to close his ears to the sounds of the world and live in a saintly sleep. And for many months he had indeed been content; 
hardly any agitation from the village disturbed him; hardly had the sun’s hot bite snapped at his neck as he walked the lanes, his mind solely on Heaven, oblivious to the prolific fecundity all around him. 
The big black dog that guarded the entrance to Les Artaud had just decided to come and join Abbe Mouret, and now sat on his haunches at the priest's feet. But the priest remained lost in the softness 
of the morning. The day before, he had begun the exercises of the Rosary, and he attributed the great joy that came upon him to the intercession of the Virgin with her Divine Son. And how contemptible 
seemed to him the goods of the world! With what gratitude did he feel his own poverty! On entering holy orders, after losing his mother and father on the same day, as the result of a drama, the full 
horror of which was still unknown to him, he had left his entire fortune to his elder brother. His only link with the world now was through his sister. He had assumed responsibility for her, feeling a sort 
of religious affection for her poor weak mind. The dear innocent was so childish, so much a little girl, that she seemed to him to have the purity of the poor in spirit, to whom the Gospel grants the 
kingdom of Heaven. But recently she had begun to worry him; she was becoming too strong, too healthy, too full of life. But this was little more than a slight unease. His days were spent in that inner 
life he had created for himself, abandoning everything in order to give himself entirely to it. He closed the door upon his senses and sought to free himself from all bodily needs, he was no more than a 
soul ravished by contemplation. Nature offered him nothing but snares and filth; he took special pride in doing violence to her, despising her, and freeing himself from the mud of his humanity. The just 
man is bound to be mad in the eyes of the world. So he regarded himself as an exile on earth, he imagined only heavenly benefits, and could not even imagine that anyone could give any weight to a 
few hours of transitory joy compared with an eternity of happiness. His reason deceived him, his desires lied. And if he made any progress in virtue, it was above all through his humility and obedience. 
He wanted to be the lowest of all and subject to all, so that the divine dew would fall on his heart as if upon dry sand; he saw himself as covered in shame and confusion, unworthy of ever being saved 
from sin. Being humble is believing, is loving. Blind and deaf, and his flesh dead, he no longer belonged to himself. He was but a thing in God’s hand. And then, out of this self-abasement in which he 
was immersing himself, there rose a hosanna that carried him far above the prosperous and the mighty, into the splendour of everlasting bliss. 
So, in Les Artaud, Abbe Mouret had found the raptures of the cloister that he had earlier so ardently longed for during each of his readings of the Imitation. Nothing in him had resisted. From his first 
genuflexion, he had been perfect, with no struggle, no disturbance, as if struck to the heart by grace, in total oblivion of the flesh. An ecstasy at the approach of God, such as is sometimes experienced 
by young priests; the joyous moment when all is stilled, and all desires merge into the overwhelming need for purity. From no human creature had he sought comfort. When one believes that one thing 
is all things, one cannot be shaken, and he believed that God was all things, and that his humility, obedience, and chastity were everything. He remembered hearing about temptation as an abominable 
torture experienced by the most saintly. But he would simply smile, God had never abandoned him. He walked in his faith, as if in a suit of armour that protected him from the slightest breath of evil. He 
recalled that at the age of eight he used to tuck himself away and weep for love; he didn’t know who it was he loved; he simply wept because he loved someone far away. He had always remained 
emotional in this way. Later, he had wanted to be a priest to satisfy that need for a superhuman love that was his sole torment. He could not see any other way to love more. In the priesthood he 
satisfied his being, his inherited predispositions, his adolescent dreams and first desires as a man. If temptation should come, he awaited it with all the serenity of an ignorant seminarist. The man in 
him had been killed, he knew it, and was happy to see himself as one apart, a creature neutered and marked by the tonsure as a ewe lamb of the Lord. 
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MEANWHILE, the sun was warming the main door of the church. Golden flies were buzzing around a large flower growing between two of the steps in front of the door. Feeling a little dazed, Abbe Mouret 
was just deciding to move on when the big black dog rushed off, barking furiously, towards the gate of the little cemetery which lay alongside the church. At the same time, a harsh voice shouted: ‘Ah! 
You rascal! You miss school, and this is where | find you- in the cemetery! ... Don’t deny it! I've been watching you for a quarter of an hour!’ 
The priest stepped forward and saw Vincent, whose ear was in the firm grip of one of the Christian Brothers. The child was being dangled over a deep gully that ran alongside the cemetery, at the 
bottom of which flowed the Mascle, a torrent whose white waters hurled themselves into the Viorne some six miles away. 
‘Brother Archangias!’ the Abbe said gently, to persuade the terrible man to show some indulgence. 
But the Brother did not let go of the ear. 
‘Ah! It's you, Sir Curé,’ he growled. ‘This rascal, can you believe it, is always hanging about here. | don’t know what mischief he can get up to here ... | should just let go, so he can break his neck at 
the bottom down there. It would serve him right.’ 
The child did not utter a word, trying to cling to the bushes, and keeping his eyes craftily closed. 
‘Be careful, Brother Archangias,’ the priest went on, ‘he might slip.’ 
And the priest himself helped Vincent to get back up. 
‘Well now, my young friend, what were you doing here? Cemeteries are not meant for playing in.’ 
The lad had opened his eyes, and moved fearfully away from the Brother to place himself under the protection of Abbe Mouret. 
‘I'll tell you,’ he murmured, raising his wily head towards the priest. ‘There’s a warblers’ nest in the brambles just beneath this rock. I've been watching it for more than ten days ... So, now the little ones 
are hatched, | came here this morning, after serving the Mass for you...’ 
‘A nest of warblers!’ said Brother Archangias. ‘Wait just a moment, wait!’ 
He turned aside, reached for a clod of earth on one of the tombs and threw it into the brambles. But he missed the nest. A second clod, more skilfully thrown, shook the frail cradle and hurled the chicks 
into the torrent. 
‘Now,’ he went on, rubbing his hands to get them clean, ‘perhaps you'll stop prowling around here like a heathen ... The dead will come and pull your toes in the night if you go on walking all over them.’ 
Vincent, who had laughed when he saw the nest hurtling down, looked around with the shrug of one not bothered by superstition. 
‘Oh! I’m not afraid,’ he said. ‘They don’t move about when they’re dead.’ 
There was indeed nothing frightening about the cemetery. It was a bleak patch of ground, on which narrow paths had disappeared under the invasion of weeds. Mounds here and there made humps 
in the ground. Just one tombstone, standing erect, quite new, the tomb of Abbe Caffin, made a splash of white in the centre. There was nothing more, save broken-off arms from crosses, dried-up twigs 
of box, and old slabs of stone, cracked and covered with moss. There weren't two burials in a year. Death seemed to have no habitation in this wasteland, where La Teuse came every evening to fill 
her apron with grass for Désirée’s rabbits. Only one enormous cypress, standing at the cemetery gate, cast its shade upon the empty field. This cypress that could be seen nine miles away, was known 
to the whole countryside as the Lone Tree. 
‘It’s full of lizards,’ added Vincent, looking at the crevices in the church wall. ‘It could be a lot of fun...’ 
But he leaped out of the way when he saw the Brother raising his foot. The Brother then pointed out to the priest the poor condition of the gate. It was eaten away with rust, had lost one of its hinges, 
and the lock was broken. 
‘That needs repairing,’ he said. 
Abbe Mouret smiled, without answering. And turning to Vincent, who was playing with the dog: 
‘Tell me, lad,’ he asked, ‘do you know where old Bambousse is working this morning?’ 
The boy glanced at the horizon. 
‘He must be in his field in the Olivettes,’ he replied, pointing over to the left. ‘Anyway, Voriau can take you there, Sir Curé. He knows for sure where his master is.’ 
Then he clapped his hands, and shouted: 
‘Here, Voriau, Here!’ 
The big black dog paused a moment, wagging his tail, and trying to read the lad’s eyes. Then barking joyfully, he ran down towards the village. Abbe Mouret and Brother Archangias followed him, 
chatting. A hundred yards further on, Vincent quietly slipped away, going back up towards the church but keeping an eye on them, ready to duck behind a bush if they turned their heads. With snakelike 
suppleness, he slid once more into the cemetery, that paradise of nests, lizards, and flowers. 


Meanwhile, as Voriau led them along the dusty road, Brother Archangias was saying irritably to the priest: 
‘Leave them alone, Sir Curé, they belong with the damned, these toads! They need a good belting to make them pleasing to God! They grow up in godlessness like their fathers before them. I’ve been 
here fifteen years and | haven’t managed to make a single Christian yet. As soon as they are out of my hands, that’s it! They only care about their land, their vines, their olive trees. Not one of them 
sets foot in the church. They're just brutes, battling with their stony fields! ... If you want to guide them, take a stick to them, Sir Curé, take a stick to them!’ 
Then, getting his breath back, he added, with a terrible gesture: 
‘Look, these Artauds, they're like the brambles growing here on these rocks. Just one root stock was enough to infect the whole region! They cling on, they multiply, they survive, no matter what. It 
would take fire from Heaven — like Gomorrah — to get rid of them.’ 
‘We must never despair of sinners,’ said Abbe Mouret, walking on slowly, wrapped in his inner peace. 
‘No, these people are the devil’s own,’ the Brother went on, even more vehemently. ‘I was a peasant, just like them. Until | was eighteen, | worked with a spade. And later, at the Institute, | swept, | 
peeled vegetables, | did all the heavy work. It’s not their hard labour | find fault with. The reverse, God prefers those who live in lowliness ... But the Artauds behave like animals! They're just like their 
dogs that also don’t go to Mass, and they couldn't care less about the commandments of God and the Church. They love their plots of earth so much, they would gladly fornicate with them!’ 
Voriau, his tail waving in the wind, kept stopping, then moving on again, after making sure the two men were still following him. 
‘There are, it’s true, some deplorable failings,’ said Abbe Mouret. ‘My predecessor, Abbe Caffin...’ 
‘A poor sort of man...’ the Brother interrupted. ‘He came to us from Normandy, as a result of some scandalous affair. Here, his only concem was living well; he just let everything go downhill...’ 
‘No, Abbe Caffin certainly did all he could; but it must be admitted that his efforts didn’t achieve anything much. My efforts too are mostly in vain.’ 
Brother Archangias shrugged his shoulders. He walked on for a moment in silence, swinging his rough-hewn, tall, and bony frame. The sun was beating down on the leathery skin of his neck, casting 
into shadow his hard, peasant face, sharp-edged as a sword. 
‘Now listen, Sir Curé,’ he began again, ‘I am too lowly to offer you advice but | am almost twice your age, and | know this part of the world, all of which gives me the right to tell you that you won’t get 
anywhere with gentleness ... Believe me, the catechism is enough. God has no mercy for the wicked. He burns them. Just hold on to that.’ 
And as Abbe Mouret, with bowed head, made no reply, he went on: 
‘Religion is leaving the countryside, because it’s been made too motherly. It was respected when it spoke like an unforgiving schoolmistress ... | don’t know what they teach you in the seminaries. The 
new priests weep like little children with their parishioners. God seems to be quite different now ... I'd be willing to swear, Sir Curé, that you don’t now even know your catechism off by heart?’ 
The priest, wounded by the obstinacy with which the Brother so roughly sought to impose his will on him, raised his head, and said with some asperity: 
‘Yes indeed, your zeal is commendable ... But didn’t you have something to say to me? You came to the presbytery this morning, didn’t you?’ 
Brother Archangias brutally answered: 
‘What | had to say to you is what I’ve just said ... The Artauds live like their own pigs. | learned yesterday that Rosalie, old Bambousse’s eldest girl, is pregnant. They all wait for that to happen before 
they bother to marry. Over the last fifteen years, | haven’t met one who didn’t roll in the hay before rolling up to the church ... And they just laugh and say it’s the local custom!’ 
‘Yes,’ murmured Abbe Mouret, ‘it’s a real scandal ... I'm just on my way to see old Bambousse, to talk to him about that. It would be best, now, for the marriage to take place as soon as possible ... 
The father of the child, it seems, is Fortune, that big son of the Brichets. Unfortunately, the Brichets are poor.’ 
‘That Rosalie!’ the Brother went on, ‘she’s just eighteen. Girls like her go wrong when they're still at school. Less than four years ago, | had her in school. She had already gone to the bad ... now | have 
her sister Catherine, a girl of eleven, who looks like turning out even more shameless than her elder sister. You can find her all over the place with that wretched little Vincent ... You see, it’s no good 
pulling their ears till they bleed, the woman always comes out in them. They have damnation in their skirts. Creatures fit for throwing on the dung-heap, with all their poisonous filth! It would be a good 
riddance if girls were all strangled at birth.’ 
Disgust and hatred of womankind made him swear like a trooper. Abbe Mouret listened with a calm face, and finally just smiled at his violence. He called back Voriau, who had gone off into a 
neighbouring field. 
‘And look!’ shouted Brother Archangias, pointing to a group of children playing at the bottom of a gully, ‘there are my good-for-nothings, missing school on the pretext of helping their parents in the 
vines! ... You can be sure that baggage of a Catherine will be in the middle of them. She likes sliding down. You'll be able to see her skirts blowing over her head. There! What did | tell you! ... Until 
this evening then, Sir Curé ... Just you wait, you wretches!’ 
And he ran off, with his dirty rabat flying over his shoulder, his greasy cassock pulling up thistles as he went. Abbe Mouret watched him plunge into the midst of the band of children, who fled like startled 
sparrows. But he had managed to grab Catherine and another child by the ear. He led them back towards the village, holding them firmly with his thick, hairy fingers, hurling insults at them the while. 
The priest went on with his walk. Brother Archangias sometimes provoked in him some strange scruples; in his vulgarity and coarseness, he seemed to him the real man of God, with no earthly 
attachments, simply doing the will of Heaven, humble, uncultivated, with filth in his mouth against sin. And the priest despaired at not being able to rid himself of his body, at not being ugly, revolting, or 
stinking of vermin like the saints. When the Brother had disgusted him with words too coarse, or a brutality too eager, he would reproach himself for his delicacy and innate fastidiousness, as if they 
were real sins. Wasn't he supposed to be dead to the weaknesses of this world? Once again he smiled sadly, remembering that he had almost been angry at the lesson delivered by the Brother. It was 
pride, he thought, that tried to lead him astray, making him despise the lowly. But, in spite of himself, he felt relieved to be alone, able to go and walk on slowly, reading his breviary, delivered from that 
harsh voice that so disturbed his dream of pure love. 

115 
THE road wound on round fallen rocks, in the midst of which the peasants had here and there won four or five hard metres of chalky soil, planted with old olive trees. The dust in the deep ruts in the 
road crackled like snow under the Abbe’s feet. From time to time, when he felt a warmer breeze on his face, he raised his eyes from his book, looking around to find the source of that caress; but his 
eyes roamed vaguely, without really seeing it, over the burning horizon, and the twisted lines of this landscape of passion, dry and swooning in the sun, sprawled out like an ardent and sterile woman. 
He pushed his hat down over his brow to avoid the warm breeze, and went peacefully back to his reading, while his cassock stirred up behind him a little cloud of dust that rolled along the path. 
‘Good morning, Sir Curé,’ said a passing peasant. 
The sound of digging, by the plots of earth, roused him again from his reflections. Turning his head, he could see, among the vines, tall and gnarled old men greeting him. The Artauds in the blazing 
sunshine, were, as Brother Archangias had put it, fornicating with the earth. There were sweaty brows appearing from behind the bushes, and heaving breasts slowly rising up again; it was an ardent 
effort of impregnation, in the midst of which he walked so calmly in his ignorance. 
Nothing disturbing reached his flesh from these great labours of love that filled the whole splendid moming. 
‘Hey, Voriau, no need to eat me!’ a strong voice cried out merrily, quieting the dog, who was barking furiously. 
Abbe Mouret raised his head. 
‘Ah, it's you, Fortune,’ he said, moving up to the edge of the field where the young peasant was working. ‘l was wanting to speak to you.’ 
Fortune was the same age as the priest. He was a big lad, sturdy-looking, his skin already hardened. He was clearing a corner of rocky scrub. 
‘About what, Sir Curé?’ he asked. 
‘About what has happened between you and Rosalie,’ the priest replied. 
Fortune began to laugh. He must have found it funny that a priest should concern himself with such a matter. 
‘Dammit, she was very willing. | didn’t force her ... So much the worse if old Bambousse refuses to give her to me! You saw how his dog tried to bite me just now. He sets him on me.’ 
Abbe Mouret was about to move on, when the old Artaud, known as Brichet, whom he hadn't seen at first, emerged from the shade of a bush, behind which he had been eating with his wife. He was 
small, dried up with age, and had a humble expression. 
‘Someone’s been telling you stories, Sir Curé,’ he cried. ‘The boy is very ready to marry Rosalie ... The youngsters got together. It's nobody's fault. Lots of others have done just the same, and lived 
no worse a life for it ... It’s not up to us. You need to talk to Bambousse. He’s the one who thinks we’re not good enough, because of his money.’ 
‘Yes, we're too poor for him,’ moaned Mother Brichet, a tall, whining woman, who now also stood up. ‘We only have this bit of field, on which the devil must be raining down stones. It doesn’t even keep 
us fed ... If it weren't for you, Sir Curé, life would be impossible.’ 
Mother Brichet was the only religious devotee in the village. As soon as she had taken Communion, she hovered around the presbytery, knowing that La Teuse always kept a couple of loaves for her 
from the last bake. Sometimes she even went off with a rabbit or a hen from Désirée. 
‘There are too many scandals of this sort,’ the priest went on. ‘The marriage must take place as soon as possible.’ 
‘Yes indeed, straight away, as soon as the others are willing,’ said the old woman, very anxious about the gifts she received from the presbytery. ‘Isn't that so, Brichet, we're not the ones who are such 
poor Christians as to go against Sir Curé.’ 
Fortune was sniggering. 
‘As for me, I’m very ready,’ he declared, ‘and so is Rosalie ... | saw her yesterday, behind the mill. We haven't quarrelled, far from it. We stopped and had a laugh aboutit...’ 
Abbe Mouret broke in: ‘Good. I'll go and talk to Bambousse. | think he’s over there in the Olivettes.’ 
The priest was moving away when Mother Brichet asked him what had become of her youngest, Vincent, who had gone off that morning to serve the Mass. That young scamp really needed the 
guidance of Sir Curé. And she accompanied the priest for a hundred yards or so, complaining about her poverty, the lack of potatoes, the cold weather that had frozen the olive trees, and the hot 
weather that threatened to burn their meagre harvests. At last she left, after assuring him that her son Fortune said his prayers night and moming. 
Voriau was now running ahead of Abbe Mouret. Suddenly, at a bend in the road, he set off into the fields. The Abbe had to take a little path going up a hill. He was at the Olivettes, the most fertile part 
of the area, where the mayor of the community, Artaud, who went by the name of Bambousse, owned several fields of wheat, olives, and vines. Meantime the dog had hurled himself into the skirts of 
a tall, dark girl, who gave a loud laugh on seeing the priest. 
‘Is your father here, Rosalie?’ the priest asked. 
‘Yes, just over there,’ she said, stretching out an arm, still smiling. 
Then, leaving the patch of ground she was hoeing, she walked over in front of the priest. Her pregnancy, still in its early days, showed only in a slight thickening of her hips. She had the powerful 
swinging gait of a hard-working woman, bareheaded in the sun, with her sunburned neck and her black hair like a mane. Her hands were stained green, and smelled of the weeds she was pulling up. 
‘Father,’ she called out, ‘here’s Sir Curé come to look for you.’ 
And she stayed where she was, bold as brass, and still with the sly laugh of a shameless creature. Bambousse, fat and sweating, with a round face, left his work to come cheerily to meet the priest. 
‘I'm willing to bet you’ve come to see me about repairs to the church,’ he said, clapping his earth-covered hands together. ‘Ah well, no, Sir Curé, it can’t be done. The village doesn’t have a penny ... If 
the Almighty provides the plaster and the tiles, we can provide the masons.’ 
This joke of his made the non-believer peasant burst out in a huge laugh. He slapped his sides, coughed, and almost choked. 
‘It's not the church | came to see you about,’ the Abbe replied. ‘l came to talk to you about your daughter Rosalie...’ 
‘Rosalie? What has she done to you?’ asked Bambousse, narrowing his eyes. 
The peasant girl was gazing boldly at the young priest, going from his white hands to his girlish neck with evident enjoyment, trying to make him blush. But he, with a calm face, and as if speaking of 
something quite indifferent, bluntly went on: 
‘You know what | mean, Bambousse. She is pregnant. She needs to be married.’ 
‘Ah! so that’s what it’s about,’ muttered the old man, with a slightly mocking air. ‘Thanks for the message, Sir Curé. The Brichets sent you, didn’t they? Mother Brichet goes to Mass, and you’re helping 
her out with getting her son settled; that’s quite natural ... But it's no concern of mine. It doesn’t suit me, that’s all.’ 
Surprised at this, the priest explained that the scandal must be brought to an end; he should forgive Fortune, since the latter was very willing to right the wrong he had done, and a speedy marriage 
was needed for the honour of his daughter. 


‘Blah, blah, blah,’ said Bambousse, shaking his head, ‘such a lot of words! I’m not parting with my daughter. All that has nothing to do with me ... Just a beggar, that Fortune, with not so much as two 
halfpennies to rub together! A pretty situation it would be if the only thing needed to marry a girl was to go with her. Come on, with these youngsters, there would be weddings moming, noon, and night 
... Thank God! | don’t have to worry about Rosalie. Everybody knows what's happened to her; that doesn’t make her lame or hunchbacked, and she can marry anyone she likes in the region.’ 
‘But what about her child?’ the priest broke in. 
‘The child? It’s not here yet, is it? Perhaps it never will be. If she does produce a child, we'll see.’ 
Rosalie, seeing which way the priest’s intervention was going, decided to press her fists into her eyes, and moan. She even let herself fall to the ground, showing her blue stockings which went up even 
above her knees. 
‘You can just shut up, you little bitch!’ shouted her father, suddenly furious. 
And he went on, calling her everything, using crude language that made her laugh silently, behind her clenched hands. 
‘If | find you with your stud, I'll tie you together and drag you out just as you are in front of everybody. So you won't shut up? Then look out, you slut!’ 
And with that, he picked up a clod of earth and hurled it straight at her. The clod crashed on to her chignon and then down her neck, covering her with dust. Stunned, she got up and ran away, holding 
her head with her hands to protect herself. But Bambousse had time to hit her again with two more clods of earth: one merely glanced off her left shoulder; the other hit her so hard, full in the back, that 
she fell to her knees. 
‘Bambousse!’ shouted the priest, snatching away from him the handful of stones he had just picked up. 
‘Leave it, Sir Curé!’ said the peasant. ‘It was only soft earth. | should have thrown those stones ... It's obvious you don’t know anything about girls. They’re as hard as nails. As for that one, | could 
douse her at the bottom of our well, or break her bones with a cudgel, and it wouldn’t keep her from her filthy goings-on! But | have my eye on her, and if | catch her! ... Anyway, they're all like that.’ 
He was getting over it now. He took a gulp of wine from a large flat bottle, encased in wicker that was warming up on the burning earth. And with his former gross laughter, he added: ‘If | had a glass, 
Sir Curé, I'd happily share this with you.’ 
‘So,’ the priest asked once more, ‘what about this marriage?’ 
‘No, that just can’t happen, people would laugh at me ... Rosalie’s a big strong girl. She’s every bit as good as a man, you see. I'll have to hire a lad, the day she leaves ... We can talk about all this 
after the grape harvest. The fact is | don’t want to be robbed. Just giving, giving all the time, d’you see?’ 
The priest stayed there a good half-hour, preaching to Bambousse, talking to him about God, with all the arguments relevant to the situation. The old man had gone back to his work, now and again 
shrugging his shoulders, making jokes, growing more and more obstinate. At last he just shouted: 
‘Listen, if you were asking me for a sack of corn, you'd give me money for it ... So why are you asking me to let my daughter go for nothing?’ 
Abbe Mouret went away, discouraged. 
On his way down the path, he saw Rosalie rolling around under an olive tree with Voriau; the dog was licking her face and making her laugh. With her skirts whirling about, and her arms beating the 
ground, she was shouting at the dog: 
‘You're tickling me, you stupid creature. Stop it!’ 
Then when she saw the priest, she pretended to blush, tidied up her clothes, and once more pressed her fists into her eyes. The priest tried to comfort her, promising that he would make further efforts 
with her father. And he added that in the meantime, she should be obedient and see Fortune no more, to avoid making her sin any worse. 
‘Oh,’ she said, with her brazen smile, ‘there’s no risk now, it’s been done.’ 
He did not understand. He described for her the hell in which wicked women burn. Then he left her, having done his duty, wrapped once more in the serenity that allowed him to move without a tremor 
even through all the filthiness of the flesh. 

116 
THE morning was becoming extremely hot. With the coming of the first fine weather, the sun made this vast, rocky amphitheatre into a flaming furnace. Abbe Mouret, judging by the height of the sun in 
the sky, realised he barely had time to get back to the presbytery if he was to get there by eleven o'clock and avoid the scolding of La Teuse. His breviary read, and his mission to Bambousse completed, 
he started hurrying back, seeing in the distance the patch of grey which was his church, and the tall black outline of the great cypress, the Lone Tree, jutting out into the blue of the horizon. He was 
dreaming in the drowsy heat of how, that evening, he would decorate the chapel of the Virgin in the richest possible way, ready for the special services of May, the month of Mary. The path stretched 
out before his feet a soft carpet of dust, of pure and dazzling whiteness. 
At the Croix-Verte, as he was about to cross the road that leads from Plassans to La Palud, a gig coming down the slope forced him to take refuge behind a pile of stones. He was just crossing to the 
other side, when a voice called out: 
‘Hey! Serge! Hello, Serge, my boy!’ 
The gig had pulled up, and a man was leaning out. Then the young priest recognized one of his uncles, Dr Pascal Rougon, known simply as ‘Sir Pascal’ by the people of Plassans, where he treated 
the poor for nothing. Although he was barely over fifty, his large beard and abundant hair were already snowy white, and the regular features of his handsome face showed a delicacy full of kindness. 
‘What are you doing, scrambling about in the dust at this time of day?’ he said jocularly, leaning out further to clasp the Abbe’s hands. ‘Aren't you afraid of getting sunstroke?’ 
‘No more than you are, Uncle,’ replied the priest with a laugh. 
‘Oh, | have the hood of my carriage. Anyway, my boy, the sick don’t wait. People die in all sorts of weather.’ 
And he explained that he was on his way to see old Jeanbernat, the caretaker of the Paradou, who had had an attack of apoplexy during the night. A neighbour, a peasant who was going to the market 
in Plassans, had come to fetch him. 
‘He must be dead by this time,’ he went on. ‘Still, it's always best to see ... these old devils are amazingly tough.’ 
He was just raising his whip, when Abbe Mouret stopped him. 
‘Wait ... What time do you make it, Uncle?’ 
‘A quarter to eleven.’ 
The priest hesitated. He could already hear La Teuse’s terrible voice in his ears, shouting that the lunch was going to be cold. But he decided to be brave and said: 
‘I'll come with you, Uncle ... that poor wretch might want to make his peace with God, in his last hour.’ 
Dr Pascal could not restrain a burst of laughter. 
‘He? Jeanbernat! Ah, if you ever manage to convert him! ... No matter, come anyway. Just the sight of you may be enough to cure him.’ 
The priest got in. The doctor, who seemed to regret his joke, chatted affectionately, while also clucking his tongue to spur the horse on. He observed his nephew closely out of the corner of his eye, 
with the keen attention of a scientist taking notes. With a series of short questions, he enquired in kindly fashion about his life, his habits, and the quiet happiness he enjoyed at Les Artaud. And at every 
satisfactory answer, seemingly reassured, he murmured, as if to himself: 
‘Good. So much the better. That’s how it should be.’ 
He laid particular stress on the young priest's health. The latter, greatly surprised, assured him that he was in excellent health, had no fits of giddiness or nausea, and no headaches. 
‘Perfect, perfect,’ Uncle Pascal went on repeating. ‘In the springtime, you know, the blood is very active. But you're solid enough, aren't you? By the way, | saw your brother Octave last month in 
Marseilles. He’s going off to Paris; he’ll have a good job there in a big business. Ah! What a lad, and what a life he leads...’ 
‘What sort of life?’ the priest naively asked. 
To avoid answering, the doctor just clucked the horse on. Then he continued: 
‘In fact, everybody's well, your aunt Felicity, your uncle Rougon, and the rest of them ... That doesn’t mean we're not in real need of your prayers. You are the saint of the family, my boy; I’m counting 
on you for the salvation of the whole lot.’ 
He was just laughing but with so much affection that Serge himself was able to take it as a joke. 
‘The trouble is,’ the uncle went on, ‘there are one or two in that lot who won't be very easy to take to Heaven. You’d hear some rich confessions, if they came to you one after the other ... As for me, | 
don’t need any confessions, | keep track of them from a distance, | have files on all of them at home, along with my plant collections and my medical records. One day I'll be able to draw up a wonderfully 
interesting chart ... We shall see, we shall see!’ 
He was getting quite carried away by his youthful enthusiasm for science. Then a glance at the cassock of his young nephew brought him up short. 
‘You, of course, you're a priest; you've done the right thing, it’s a very happy state, being a priest. It's completely taken you over, hasn't it, so you're really turned towards the good. You’d never have 
been happy doing anything else. Your relatives, who started out like you, have committed their villainies without finding any consequent satisfaction ... There’s a logic to it all, my boy. A priest completes 
the family. It was inevitable anyway. Our blood was bound to go that way in the end ... So much the better for you, you’ve been the luckiest.’ 
Then, with an odd smile, he corrected himself: 
‘No, it’s your sister Désirée who's been luckiest of all.’ 
He whistled, cracked his whip, and changed the subject. After climbing a quite steep slope, the little carriage was now threading its way through desolate gorges. Then it reached some level ground, in 
a sunken lane bordered by an endless high wall. Les Artaud had disappeared; they were in a no man’s land. 
‘We are getting near, aren't we?’ asked the priest. 
‘This is the Paradou,’ the doctor replied, pointing at the wall. ‘Have you never come this way before? We're less than three miles from Les Artaud ... A property that must have been splendid once, this 
Paradou. The wall of the park, on this side, is easily two kilometres long. But for more than a hundred years it’s been left to run wild.’ 
‘There are some lovely trees,’ the Abbe remarked, looking up in surprise at the masses of foliage spilling over the wall. 
‘Yes, this part is very fertile. Indeed, the park is a real forest, in the midst of the bare rocks that surround it on every side. Besides, this is where the Mascle rises. | think | was told there are three or 
maybe four springs.’ 
And disjointedly, with digressions into quite unrelated incidents, he told the story of the Paradou that was a sort of local legend. In the time of Louis XV, a certain lord had built a splendid palace there, 
with vast gardens, fountains, flowing streams and statues, a real little Versailles, hidden away among the rocks, under the blazing sun of the Midi. But he had spent only one season there, with an 
adorably beautiful woman, who doubtless died there, for no one had ever seen her leave. The following year, the chateau bumed down, the park gates were nailed up, and even the narrow slits in the 
wall filled up with earth, so ever since that distant era, no eye had penetrated the vast enclosure which occupied the whole of one of the high plateaux of the Garrigues. 
‘There must be no shortage of nettles,’ said the Abbe with a laugh. ‘There’s a smell of damp, the whole length of the wall, don’t you think, Uncle?’ 
Then, after a silence: 
‘And to whom does it belong now, the Paradou?’ he asked. 
‘As a matter of fact, nobody knows,’ replied the doctor. ‘The owner came on a visit, twenty or so years ago. But he was so alarmed by this nest of snakes that he never came back ... The real master 
is the caretaker of the property, the eccentric old man, Jeanbernat, who has managed to make a home for himself in a lodge that still has walls ... Look, you can see it, that dilapidated, grey building 
over there, with the big, ivy-covered windows.’ 
The gig went past a lordly gateway, ruddy with rust, boarded up with planks on the inside. The boundary ditches were black with brambles. A hundred or so yards away, the lodge where Jeanbemat 
lived was enclosed within the park that it overlooked on one side. But on this side, the caretaker seemed to have barricaded his dwelling. He had cleared a little garden by the roadside; there he lived, 
facing south, turning his back on the Paradou, seemingly unaware of the vast expanse of greenery pouring out behind him. 
The young priest jumped down, looking inquisitively around and questioning the doctor, who was hurriedly tethering the horse to a ring fixed in the wall. 
‘And does the old man live all alone in this remote spot?’ 
‘Yes, quite alone,’ his uncle replied. 
But then he corrected himself: ‘He has a niece with him, a niece he had to take into his care, an odd girl, quite wild ... Hurry up. There’s an air of death in the house.’ 
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THE house seemed asleep in the midday sun, with its shutters closed, and the buzzing of the big flies climbing along the ivy up to the tiles of the roof. The sunlit ruin was bathed in happy peacefulness. 
The doctor pushed open the gate of the tiny garden that was surrounded by a very high quickset hedge. And there, in the shade of a part of the wall, just straightening up his tall frame, was Jeanbernat, 
calmly smoking his pipe in the surrounding silence, and watching his vegetables growing. 
‘What on earth! So you’re up, you joker!’ cried the doctor in amazement. 
‘So, you were coming to bury me, were you!’ the old man growled harshly. ‘I’ve no need of anyone. | bled myself.’ 
He stopped short when he saw the priest, and made a gesture so threatening that Uncle Pascal hastened to intervene: 
‘He’s my nephew,’ he said, ‘the new priest of Les Artaud - and a good lad ... Devil take it! we didn’t come all this way at this hour to eat you, Jeanbernat.’ 
The old man calmed down a bit. 
‘| don’t want any Holy Joes round here,’ he muttered. ‘The sight of them is enough to kill people off. You hear, Doctor, no drugs and no priests when | depart, otherwise we’d fall out ... But this one can 
come in anyway since he’s your nephew.’ 
Abbe Mouret, quite astounded, could not find a word to say. He remained standing halfway up one of the paths, looking closely at this strange figure, this solitary, deeply wrinkled man, his face burned 
brick-red, his limbs withered and twisted like bundles of ropes, who yet seemed to carry his eighty years with an ironic disdain for life. When the doctor tried to take his pulse, he became angry again. 
‘Just leave me alone! | tell you I’ve already bled myself with my knife. It's all over now. What oaf of a peasant went and called you out? Doctor and priest, why not the undertakers? ... Ah well, it can’t 
be helped, people are stupid. That's not going to stop us from sharing a glass.’ 
He put out a bottle and three glasses on an old table that he pulled out into the shade. When the glasses were full to the brim, he wanted to clink glasses. His anger had melted away into a roguish 
jocularity. 
‘This won't poison you, Sir Curé,’ he said. ‘A glass of good wine is not a sin ... My word, it’s the first time for me to clink glasses with a cassock, no offence to you. Your predecessor, that poor Abbe 
Caffin, refused to argue with me ... He was afraid to.’ 
And he gave a loud laugh, before going on: 
‘Just imagine, he had made a pledge to prove to me that God exists ... So every time | met him | would challenge him ... He would rush off in confusion, | assure you.’ 
‘What! God does not exist!’ cried Abbe Mouret, at last breaking his silence. 
‘Oh, just as you wish,’ Jeanbernat went on mockingly. ‘We two can take it up all over again, if you like but | warn you, I’m very good at it. Up there, in one of the rooms saved from the fire at the Paradou, 
are all the eighteenth-century philosophers, a heap of books on religion. | learned some great stuff from them. I’ve been reading those books for twenty years ... Ah, my word! You'll find | can more 
than hold my own, Sir Curé.’ 
He stood up. With a sweeping gesture, he pointed to the whole horizon, earth and sky, and solemnly repeated: 
‘There is nothing, nothing, nothing ... When the sun gets blown out, that will be the end.’ 
Dr Pascal had given Abbe Mouret a gentle nudge. He narrowed his eyes, intently studying the old man, nodding agreement, to prod him into speaking further. 
‘So, Jeanbernat, you're a materialist?’ he asked. 
‘Oh, I’m just a poor mortal,’ the old man replied, as he relit his pipe. ‘When the Count de Corbiéres, with whom | shared a wet nurse, died after falling off his horse, his children sent me here to look after 
this Sleeping Beauty park, to get rid of me. | was sixty, and thought | was finished. But death forgot me. | had to find myself somewhere to live ... You see, when you live all alone, you end up seeing 
things in an odd sort of way. Trees are no longer trees, the earth comes to seem like a living person, stones tell you their stories. All sorts of silliness in fact. | know secrets that would bowl you over. 
Then what do you expect a person to do, in this devil of a desert? | read the books; it was more entertaining than hunting. The Count, who swore like a trooper, had always said to me: “Jeanbernat, my 
boy, | count on seeing you in hell, so you can serve me down there as you have served me up here.” ’ 
Again he made his sweeping gesture around the horizon, and went on: 
‘Understand me, there is nothing, nothing ... all that stuff is just a big joke.’ 
Dr Pascal began to laugh. 
‘It's a good joke, anyway,’ he said. ‘Jeanbernat, you’re a deceiver. | suspect you of being in love, for all your cynical airs. You spoke very tenderly of the trees and stones, a moment ago.’ 
‘No, | assure you,’ murmured the old man, ‘I’m beyond all that. At one time, it’s true, when | first met you and we went herb-gathering together, | was foolish enough to love all sorts of things in this great 
deceitful countryside. Fortunately, the books put paid to that ... | would like my garden to be smaller; | don’t go out to the road even twice in a year. You see this bench. | spend my days here, watching 
my lettuces grow.’ 
‘And your tours of the park?’ the doctor broke in. 
‘Tours of the park!’ Jeanbernat repeated, looking extremely surprised, ‘but it’s more than twelve years since | set foot in the park. What would | be wanting to go there for, into that cemetery? It’s too 
big. It’s stupid, those trees that go on and on, with moss growing everywhere, broken statues, and holes you could break your neck on at every step. The last time | went in, it was so dark under the 
leaves, and stank so strongly of wild flowers, and such strange puffs of wind blew along the paths, that | was almost frightened. | barricaded myself in here so the park couldn't get in. A patch of 
sunshine, three feet of lettuce to look at, a big hedge to blot out the horizon, that’s already more than enough for happiness. Nothing, that’s what I'd like, nothing at all, something so small that the 
outside can’t come in and disturb me. Six feet of earth, if you like, so | can lie down and die on my back.’ 
He pounded the table with his fist, suddenly raising his voice, and shouting at Abbe Mouret: 
‘Come on, another glass, Sir Curé. You won't find the devil at the bottom of the bottle, you know!’ 
The priest felt ill at ease. He didn’t feel strong enough to bring back to God this strange old man, whose mind seemed to him to be strangely disordered. Now he began to recall some of La Teuse’s 
gossipings about the Philosopher, as the peasants of Les Artaud called Jeanbemat. Vague scraps of scandalous stories lurked in his memory. He stood up, with a sign to the doctor that he wanted to 
leave this house in which he felt he was inhaling the odour of damnation. But despite his confused fearfulness, a strange curiosity held him back. He stayed on, going to the end of the little garden, 
intently scanning the hallway, as if to see beyond it, behind the walls. Through the wide open door, he could see only the dark of the staircase. And he went back again, looking for some gap, some 
little glimpse on to that sea of foliage that he knew to be very near from the great murmuring that seemed to beat against the house with a sound like breaking waves. 
‘And is the little girl well?’ asked the doctor, picking up his hat. 
‘Not bad,’ Jeanbernat replied. ‘She’s never here. She often disappears for the whole morning ... But she might, after all, be in one of the upstairs rooms.’ 
He raised his head and called out: 
‘Albine! Albine!’ 
Then, with a shrug of his shoulders: 
‘Oh well, you see, she’s a real little baggage. Au revoir, Sir Curé. Always at your service.’ 
But Abbe Mouret didn’t have time to reply to his challenge. A door had just suddenly opened at the end of the hall, and a dazzle of light had burst out in the darkness of the wall. It was like a vision of 
virgin forest, a huge grove of tall trees, with the sun pouring down upon them. In that flash of light, the priest made out, in the distance, some precise details: a big yellow flower in the centre of a lawn, 
a sheet of water falling from a high rock, a gigantic tree filled with a flock of birds; and all of it drowned, lost, and blazing in such a chaos of greenery, such an orgy of vegetation that the entire horizon 
seemed to have become one vast explosion of growth. The door slammed shut, and everything vanished. 
‘Ah! the wretched girl!’ cried Jeanbernat, ‘she’s been in the Paradou again!’ 
Albine stood laughing at the entrance of the hallway. She was wearing an orange skirt, with a big red scarf tied round her waist that made her look like a gypsy girl, in her Sunday best. She went on 
laughing, with her head thrown back and her bosom heaving with mirth, delighting in her flowers, wild flowers, woven into her blonde hair, wound round her neck, on her breast, and round her thin, 
bare, suntanned arms. She was like a large, strongly perfumed bouquet. 
‘Oh, aren’t you lovely!’ growled the old man. ‘You stink of greenery ... would anyone believe she was sixteen — this doll?’ 
Albine, quite unperturbed, only laughed louder. Dr Pascal, a great friend of hers, allowed himself to be kissed by her. 
‘So, you, then, don’t feel afraid in the Paradou?’ he asked. 
‘Afraid? Afraid of what?’ she said, her eyes widened in astonishment. ‘The walls are too high, no one can getin ... there’s only me. It's my garden, mine alone. It’s splendidly big. | haven’t yet found the 
end of it.’ 
‘And the animals?’ the doctor broke in. 
‘The animals? They're not harmful, and they all know me.’ 
‘But it’s so dark under the trees?’ 
‘Of course! There’s plenty of shade; without that, the sun would bum up my face ... It's very nice and shady among the leaves.’ 
And she turned around, filling the narrow garden with the swirl ofher skirts, and scattering that sharp scent of greenery that she carried with her. She had smiled at Abbe Mouret, with no embarrassment, 
undisturbed by the surprised look with which he gazed at her. The priest had moved away. This blonde child, with her long face, aflame with life, seemed to him to be the mysterious and disturbing 
daughter of that forest he had glimpsed in a patch of light. 
‘By the way, I’ve got a nest of blackbirds, do you want it?’ Albine asked the doctor. 
‘No, thank you,’ he replied with a laugh. ‘You should give it to Sir Curé’s sister, who loves animals ... Goodbye, Jeanbernat.’ 
But Albine had turned her attention to the priest: 
‘You're the curé of Les Artaud, aren’t you? And you have a sister? | shall go and see her ... Only, you mustn't talk to me about God. My uncle won't allow that.’ 
‘You're bothering us, go away,’ said Jeanbernat, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
Then bounding away like a goat, she disappeared, leaving a shower of flowers behind her. The slam of a door was heard, then laughter from behind the house, resounding laughter that went off into 
the distance, like the gallop of some mad creature let loose in the grass. ‘You'll see, she'll end up sleeping in the Paradou,’ muttered the old man, seemingly quite indifferent. And as he saw his visitors 
out, he went on: ‘Doctor, if you should find me dead one of these mornings, do me the favour of throwing me into the dung-heap, over there, behind my lettuces ... Good evening, gentlemen.’ He 
dropped back the wooden gate that closed off the hedge. The house resumed its air of happy peacefulness in the midday sun with the buzzing of the big flies climbing up the ivy to the tiles of the roof. 
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Now the gig was again running along the lane beside the seemingly interminable wall of the Paradou. Abbe Mouret was silent, gazing up at the massive branches that stretched out over the wall, like 
the arms of hidden giants. Noises came from the park, fluttering of wings, rustlings of leaves, branches giving way under furtive leaping, and huge sighs bending the tips of the young shoots, a huge 
breath of life rolling over the tops of a nation of trees. And sometimes the cry of a bird, sounding like human laughter, made the priest turn his head, as if troubled. 
‘Such an odd girl!’ said Uncle Pascal, relaxing his grip on the reins.’ She was nine years old when she landed on this pagan fellow. It was one of his brothers who lost all his money in something, | don’t 
know what. The little girl was at boarding school somewhere when her father killed himself. She was quite an educated young lady already, reading and embroidering, chatting nicely and playing the 
piano a little. And such a coquette! | saw her when she arrived here, with lacy stockings, embroidered skirts, little lace blouses and cuffs, a heap of frills and flounces ... Ah well, the frills and flounces 
didn’t last very long!’ 
He laughed. A big stone almost upset the gig: 
‘It'll be a miracle if | don’t end up leaving one of the wheels in this wretched road!’ he muttered. ‘Hold on tight, my boy!’ 
The wall still stretched on and on. The priest was listening. 
‘You see,’ the doctor went on, ‘the Paradou, with its sun, its stones and thistles, could devour an entire outfit in a day. The girl’s beautiful dresses were gone in only three or four mouthfuls. She would 
come back quite stripped ... Now she dresses like a savage. Today she was still passable; but there are times when she has nothing on save her shoes and petticoat ... You saw how it was? The 


Paradou is hers. The day after she got here, she took possession. She lives there, jumping out of the window when Jeanbernat locks the door, still getting away, going who knows where, to secret 
places known only to her ... She must have a fine time of it in this wilderness.’ 
‘Just listen a moment, Uncle,’ Abbe Mouret broke in. ‘It sounds as if an animal is running along, behind this wall.’ 
Uncle Pascal listened. 
‘No,’ he said, after a brief silence, ‘it’s the sound the gig makes on the stones ... Well, the girl doesn’t play the piano at all now. | think she’s even forgotten how to read. Just imagine, a young lady 
returned to a state of uncivilized freedom, let loose to enjoy herself on a desert island. The one thing she has kept is her knowing, coquettish smile, when it suits her ... Oh, my word! If ever you hear 
of a young girl who needs educating, | don’t advise you to entrust her to Jeanbernat. He just lets nature take its course in a quite primitive way. When | dared to speak to him about Albine, he told me 
trees should not be prevented from growing however they like. He is all for the normal development of the temperament, he says ... In any case, they are very interesting, both of them. | never come 
to these parts without calling on them.’ 
At last the gig was emerging from the lane. Here, there was a bend in the wall of the Paradou that then stretched away as far as the eye could see, along the crest of the hills. Just as Abbe Mouret 
turned his head to cast one last glance at that grey barrier, whose impenetrable severity he had, in the end, begun to find strangely provoking, there was suddenly a noise of roughly shaken branches, 
and a grove of young birch trees seemed to wave a greeting to the passers-by from the top of the wall. 
‘| knew there was some animal running behind there,’ said the priest. 
But, although no person appeared, and nothing could be seen in the air save the birch trees, swaying ever more violently, a clear, laughing voice rang out, shouting: 
‘Au revoir, Doctor, Au revoir, Sir Curé! I’m kissing the tree, and the tree is sending you my kisses.’ 
‘Ah! It’s Albine,’ said Doctor Pascal. ‘She must have run along beside our little carriage. She thinks nothing of going leaping over the bushes, that little sprite!’ 
Then he too shouted: ‘Au revoir, my dear! ... You're a really tall girl to be waving to us like that!’ 
There was more laughter, and the birch trees bowed even lower, scattering leaves far and wide, even on to the hood of the gig. 
‘I'm as tall as the trees, and all the falling leaves are kisses,’ the voice went on, changed by distance, and so musical, so merged into the breath rolling through the park that it made the young priest 
tremble. 
The road was easier now. On the way down, Les Artaud came into view once more, at the far end of the scorched plain. When the gig reached the road to the village, Abbe Mouret absolutely refused 
to let his uncle drive him back to the presbytery. He jumped off, saying, ‘No thanks, I'd rather walk, it will do me good.’ 
‘As you please,’ the doctor replied. Then, taking his hand: 
‘Well! if all your parishioners were like that brute Jeanbernat, you wouldn't have much to do. Still, it was you who chose to come here ... And just keep well. At the slightest trouble, by day or by night, 
send for me. You know | look after the whole family for nothing ... Goodbye, dear boy.’ 
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WHEN Abbe Mouret was alone again, walking in the dust of the road, he felt more at ease. These stony fields brought back his dreams of severity, of an inner life lived in a desert. All along the lane the 
trees had dripped splashes of disturbing coolness on his neck that were now being dried by the burning sun. The lean almond trees, the meagre corn, and the sickly vines on each side of the road 
seemed to calm him, drawing him out from the troubled state into which the too rich atmosphere of the Paradou had thrown him. And in the blinding light that flowed down from the sky upon this barren 
ground, the blasphemies of Jeanbernat no longer cast the slightest shadow. He felt a sudden surge of joy when, raising his head, he saw in the distance the motionless outline of the Lone Tree, and 
the patch of pink tiles on the church. 
But as he went on, the Abbe fell prey to another anxiety. La Teuse was going to give him quite a welcome with his cold lunch that must have been waiting for nearly two hours. He imagined the terrible 
face she would have, the flood of words with which she would greet him, the angry clatter of crockery he would hear the whole afternoon. When he had gone through Les Artaud, his fear became so 
intense that he hesitated, full of cowardice, wondering if it wouldn’t be wiser to go round, and then get back through the church. But even as he pondered, La Teuse appeared in person, at the door of 
the presbytery, her bonnet askew, and her hands on her hips. With bent head, he had to climb the slope with that stormy gaze weighing down on his shoulders. 
‘| believe I’m rather late, my good Teuse,’ he stammered, as he reached the last bend in the path. 
La Teuse waited until he was right in front of her, up close. Then she glared at him furiously, and without a word, turned away and walked in front of him into the dining room, banging her heavy heels 
on the floor, so stiff with rage that she hardly limped at all. 
‘I've had such a lot to do!’ began the priest, horrified by this silent reception. ‘I've been running around the whole morning...’ 
But she cut him short with another look, so fixed and so cross that his legs seemed to give way. He sat down and began to eat. She served him with the brusque movements of an automaton, almost 
breaking the plates, so violently did she set them down. The silence became so intense that he was unable to swallow his third mouthful, quite choked with emotion. 
‘And my sister has already eaten?’ he asked. ‘She was quite right. Lunch must always go ahead, when | am held back elsewhere.’ 
No reply. La Teuse stood and waited for him to clear his plate, so she could remove it. Then, realising he would not be able to eat with those unforgiving eyes watching him, crushing him, he pushed 
away his plate. This angry gesture was like a whiplash that drew La Teuse out of her obstinate implacability. She pounced. 
‘Ah, so that’s how itis!’ she cried. ‘It’s you who gets angry. Well, I’m leaving! You can pay for the journey so | can go back home. I’ve had enough of Les Artaud and your church, enough of everything.’ 
She was taking off her apron with trembling hands. 
‘You must have seen that | didn’t want to say anything. What sort of a life is that? Only cheats behave like that, Sir Curé! This is eleven o'clock, is it? Aren’t you ashamed to be sitting down to eat at 
nearly two o'clock? It’s not Christian! It’s just not Christian!’ 
Then, standing firmly in front of him: 
‘Well then, where did you go? Who did you see? What business can have kept you? ... If you were a child, you’d get a whipping. A priest is not meant to be out on the roads in the full sun, like some 
beggar with no home to go to ... Oh, you're in such a state, your shoes are all white and your cassock smothered in dust! Who's going to brush that down for you? Who's going to buy you a new one? 
... Well, speak up! Tell me what you've been doing! My word, if people didn’t know you, they might imagine you were up to all manner of things! And to be honest, | wouldn't want to take an oath on it. 
A person who eats at times like this is capable of anything.’ 
Relieved, Abbe Mouret just waited for the storm to subside. The old servant's angry words seemed to ease his nervous tension. 
‘Come on, my good Teuse,’ he said, ‘first, put your apron back on.’ 
‘No, no,’ she cried, ‘it’s all over. I'm leaving.’ 
But getting up, and with a laugh, he tied her apron back round her waist, as she struggled and stammered: 
‘No, | tell you ... You’re such a coaxer. | know what you’re up to. | can see you're trying to put me off with your sweet talk ... Where did you go? Tell me, then we'll see.’ 
He returned very happily to the table, like a man confident of victory. 
‘First of all,’ he went on, ‘you must let me eat. I’m dying of hunger.’ 
‘Yes, you must be,’ she murmured, with some sympathy. ‘There’s no sense in it ... Shall | add a couple of fried eggs? It won't take long. Well, if you have enough ... And everything is cold! And I'd 
prepared your aubergines with such care! A fine state they’re in now! Like old shoe leather ... Just as well you're not fussy about your food like poor old Sir Caffin ... Oh! Well, you do have some good 
points, that | don’t deny.’ 
While she chatted, she was serving him with motherly care. Then, when he had finished, she ran to the kitchen to see if the coffee was still hot. She was not making any effort now, and was limping 
quite outrageously in her delight at the reconciliation. Abbe Mouret usually shied away from coffee, since it upset his nerves; but in this instance, he accepted the cup she brought him. And as he paused 
for a moment at the table, she sat down opposite him, and like a woman tortured by curiosity, quietly repeated the question: 
‘Where did you go, Sir Curé?’ 
‘Well,’ he answered with a smile, ‘I went to see the Brichets, and | had a word with Bambousse...’ 
Then he had to tell her what the Brichets had said, and what Bambousse had said, and how they looked, and where they were working. When she heard the reply of Rosalie’s father: 
‘Indeed,’ she cried, ‘if the babe were to die, the pregnancy wouldn’t count.’ 
Then clasping her hands together with an expression of envious admiration: 
‘You must have had such a chat, Sir Curé! More than half the day to achieve a result like that! ... And you took your time getting back? It must have been devilish hot on the road?’ 
The Abbe, who had got to his feet, made no reply. He was going to talk about the Paradou, and ask her some questions about it. But a fear of being too closely questioned, a vague feeling of shame 
that he didn’t acknowledge even to himself, made him keep silent about his visit to Jeanbernat. He cut short any further questioning by asking: 
‘And where is my sister? | can’t hear her.’ 
‘Come with me, sir,’ said La Teuse, starting to laugh and putting a finger to her lips. 
They went into the next room, a rustic living room, with a wallpaper of large grey, faded flowers, and for furniture, four armchairs and a sofa covered in a horsehair material. On the sofa Désirée lay 
asleep, stretched out full length, with her head resting on her clenched fists. Her skirts were hanging down, leaving her knees bare, while her raised arms, bare to the elbows, emphasized the strong 
curve of her bosom. She was breathing quite heavily, through her red lips that, slightly parted, showed her teeth. 
‘My word, she certainly can sleep!’ muttered La Teuse.’ She didn’t even hear you shouting all those stupid things at me just now ... Goodness, she must be quite worn out. Just think, she was cleaning 
out her animals until nearly midday. When she had cone eating, she came in here and went off like a log. She hasn't stirred since.’ 
The priest gazed at her for a moment with great tenderness. 
‘We must let her rest as much as she likes,’ he said. 
‘Of course ... Isn’t ita shame that she’s such an innocent? Just look at that sturdy arm! When I’m dressing her, | always think of what a beautiful woman she would have become. Honestly, she would 
have given you some splendid nephews, Sir Curé ... Don’t you think she looks rather like that stone statue of a fine lady in the corn market in Plassans?’ She was referring to the sculpture of a Cybele 
stretched out on sheaves of corn, on the pediment of the market wall, the work of a student of Puget. Without answering, Abbe Mouret gently pushed her out of the room, telling her to make as little 
noise as possible. And until the evening, total silence reigned in the presbytery. La Teuse was finishing off the washing soap out in the shed. The priest, at the bottom of the narrow garden, with his 
breviary fallen on his knees, was sunk in devout meditation, while pink petals rained down from the peach trees in bloom. 
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AT about six o’clock there was a sudden awakening. A noise of doors being opened and shut, accompanied by peals of laughter, shook the whole house, and Désirée appeared, with her hair hanging 
loose, and her arms still bare up to the elbows. 
‘Serge! Serge!’ she shouted. 
Then when she spotted her brother down in the garden, she ran to him, and sat on the ground for a moment at his feet, begging him: 
‘Come and see the animals! ... You haven’t seen the animals yet, have you! If you only knew how handsome they are now!’ 
He was hard to persuade. The farmyard rather frightened him. But when he saw tears in Désirée’s eyes, he gave way. She then threw her arms around him, with the excited joy of a puppy, laughing 
even more, and not even trying to dry her cheeks. 
‘Ah, you're so good!’ she stammered, as she dragged him off. ‘You'll see the hens, the rabbits, the pigeons, and my ducks with their fresh water, and my goat whose room is now as clean as mine ... 
I've got three geese and two turkeys, you know. Come on, hurry up. You shall see it all.’ 
Désirée was then twenty-two years old. Raised in the country with her wet nurse, a peasant from Saint-Eutrope, she had grown up in the muck of the farmyard. With an empty mind, no serious thoughts 
of any kind, she simply thrived on the rich soil and the open air of the country, developing only in the flesh, becoming a lovely animal, fresh and white, with pink cheeks and firm skin. She was rather 
like a pedigree she-ass, endowed with the gift of laughter. Despite squelching around from dawn to dusk, she still kept her delicate limbs, the supple curves of her hips, the bourgeois refinement of her 
virginal body; she was indeed a special creature, neither lady nor peasant, a girl nourished by the earth itself, with the broad shoulders and the narrow brow of a young goddess. 


It was no doubt her lack of intelligence that drew her to the animals. It was only in their company that she was truly at ease, understanding their language better than human speech, and looking after 
them with maternal tenderness. In place of logical reasoning, she had a sort of instinct that put her on a level with them. At their first cry of pain, she knew what was wrong. She invented special meals 
for them that they fell upon greedily. With a wave of her hand she could settle their disputes, seemed to know at a glance their good or bad character, and could give immensely detailed and precise 
accounts of the life of the least little chick, to the profound astonishment of people for whom one little chicken is no different from any other. Her farmyard had become a veritable country, over which 
she reigned as absolute mistress; it was a country with a very complicated structure, disturbed by revolutions, and populated by very diverse beings, whose annals she alone knew. The sureness of 
her instinct was such that she could sense which ones in a clutch of eggs were sterile, and could tell in advance the number of baby rabbits there would be in a litter. 

At the age of sixteen, with the arrival of puberty, Désirée had not had the fits of dizziness or nausea that afflicted other girls. She acquired the broad-shouldered look of a grown woman, became even 
more healthy, and stretched her dresses to the limit with the splendid blossoming of her body. From that time on, she had that well-rounded, freely swaying figure, the broad limbs of an ancient statue, 
and all the force of a vigorous animal. It was as if she had grown out of the soil of her farmyard, sucking up its sap through her sturdy white legs, as firm as young trees. And in this fullness of being, 
there was no whisper of carnal desire. She found constant satisfaction just feeling all around her a proliferation of life. From the heaps of manure, and the couplings of the animals, there rose a wave 
of generation, in which she tasted all the joys of fecundity. The laying of the hens satisfied something within her; she carried her female rabbits to the buck with the laughter of a beautiful girl, satisfied; 
she felt the joys of pregnancy as she milked her nanny goat. Nothing could have been healthier. She was filled, in all innocence, with the odour and heat of life. No depraved curiosity prompted her 
concern with reproduction, when she saw cockerels beating their wings, female animals in labour, or when the stink of the billy goat filled the little stable. She kept all the serenity of a splendid animal, 
with her clear gaze, devoid of thought, delighted to see her little world multiplying, feeling it as an enlargement of her own body, as if herself impregnated, and so identifying herself with all these mothers 
that she seemed the mother of them all, the natural mother, with a generative fluid falling from her fingertips without a tremor. 

Ever since she had been at Les Artaud, Désirée’s days had been spent in perfect bliss. At last she could fulfil the dream of her existence, the one desire that had ever tormented her in the infantile 
weakness of her mind. She had a farmyard of her own, a little place left entirely to her, where she could raise animals as she pleased. And so she buried herself in it, building with her own hands 
hutches for the rabbits, digging out a pond for the ducks, hammering nails in, carrying straw, allowing no one to help her. All La Teuse had to do was wash her afterwards. The farmyard was located 
behind the cemetery; indeed Désirée often had to go chasing among the tombs to catch some inquisitive hen who had jumped over the wall. At the far end was a shed, where the rabbit hutches were, 
and the henhouse; on the right, a little stable for the goat. In fact all the animals lived together, the rabbits running about among the hens, the goat paddling about among the ducks, the geese, turkeys, 
guinea fowl, and pigeons all intermingling along with three cats. As soon as Désirée showed up at the wooden gate that kept this whole population from getting into the church, she would be greeted 
by a deafening uproar. 

‘Ah! can you hear them?’ she said to her brother, when they reached the dining-room door. 

But when she had ushered him in, closing the gate behind her, she was fallen upon so fiercely that she almost disappeared. The ducks and the geese, clucking away, pulled at her skirts; the greedy 
hens leaped up and pecked vigorously at her hands, the rabbits huddled at her feet, and jumped up to her knees; and the three cats, meanwhile, were leaping on to her shoulders, and the goat, from 
the depths of the stable, was bleating at not being able to reach her. 

‘Leave me alone, you creatures!’ she cried, her voice resonant with her lovely laughter, tickled by all these feathers and paws and beaks brushing against her. 

And she didn’t try at all to push them away. As she said herself, she would have let them eat her, she so enjoyed the feeling of all this life swooping upon her and wrapping her in its downy warmth. In 
the end, just one cat insisted on staying perched on her back. 

‘This is Moumou,.’ she said. ‘His paws are like velvet.’ 

Then pointing to the farmyard, she added with pride ‘Just see how clean it is!’ 

The yard had indeed been swept, washed, and raked over. But from the dirty water that had been disturbed, and the forked-up stable litter, rose an animal smell so rough and pungent that Abbe Mouret 
felt it catching in his throat. The dunghill was stacked up against the cemetery wall in a huge smoking heap. 

‘Ah! what a big pile!’ Désirée went on, leading her brother into its acrid fumes. ‘I got all of it there by myself, nobody helped me ... Go on, it isn’t dirty. It cleans. Look at my arms.’ 

She stretched out her arms, that she had simply plunged into a bucket of water, royal arms, superbly rounded that had grown like rich white roses in that dunghill. 

‘Yes, yes, murmured the priest, ‘you have worked hard. It’s all very nice now.’ 

He was moving towards the gate; but she stopped him. 

‘Wait a bit! You shall see it all. You can’t imagine...’ 

She pulled him into the shed, by the rabbit hutches. 

‘There are little ones in every hutch,’ she said, clapping her hands with enthusiasm. 

Then, at some length, she told him all about the different litters. He had to squat down and press his nose against the wire netting, while she gave him the minute details. The mothers, with their big, 
anxious ears, looked askance at them, panting and rigid with fright. Then in one of the hutches, there was a sort of hollow, full of hair, at the bottom of which squirmed a living heap, an indistinct and 
blackish mass, whose strong breath seemed to come from one body. Alongside it, the little ones ventured to the edge of the hollow, with their enormous heads. Further along, they were already quite 
strong, looking like baby rats, ferreting and bounding about, with their rumps in the air, showing the white dot of their tails. These now had the playful grace of little children, racing around the hutches, 
the white ones with eyes of pale pink, and the black ones with eyes that gleamed like beads of jet. They were seized by sudden panics, leaping about, showing their thin paws, reddened by urine. Then 
they would settle down again in a heap, packed so closely together that only their heads were visible. 

‘It's you that’s scaring them,’ said Désirée. ‘They're used to me.’ 

She called out to them, taking some bread out of her pocket. The little rabbits, reassured, came along, one by one, with their noses puckered up, and stood up against the wire netting. She left them 
like that for a moment or so, so her brother could see the pink down of their bellies. Then she gave the bread to the boldest one. At this, the whole lot rushed up, sliding forward, pressed together but 
without fighting; at times there were three little ones all nibbling on the same crust; others moved away, turning to the wall to be able to eat in peace; meanwhile their mothers stayed back, still huffing 
and puffing, distrustful and refusing the bread. 

‘Ah, the greedy things!’ cried Désirée, ‘they'd go on eating like that until tomorrow morning! ... You can hear them in the night munching the leftover leaves.’ 

The priest had got to his feet but she was not at all weary of watching her dear little ones. 

‘You see that one, over there, the white one with black ears ... he just loves poppies. He’s very good at picking them out among the other leaves ... the other day he had a stomach ache. It hurt just 
under his back legs. So | picked him up and kept him warm in my pocket. Since then, he’s been really frisky.’ 

She pushed her fingers in through the wire mesh to stroke their backs. 

‘It’s like satin,’ she said. ‘They are dressed like princes. And very fussy about their appearance! Look, there’s one who's always busy cleaning himself. He’s wearing out his paws! ... If you only knew 
how funny they are! Of course | don’t say anything but I’m perfectly aware of their little tricks. That grey one, for instance, the one who’s looking at us, so hated one little female that | had to move her 
away. There were terrible scenes between them. It would take too long to tell you. But the last time he attacked her, and | arrived, furious, what did | see? That villain, huddled at the back, groaning as 
if at death’s door. He was trying to make me think he was the victim...’ 

She broke off; then, addressing the rabbit, she said: 

‘Yes, | know you're listening to me but you're nothing but a scoundrel.’ 

And turning to her brother, she whispered, with a wink: 

‘He understands everything | say.’ 

Abbe Mouret could stand it no longer, in the heat rising from the litters. The life swarming beneath the fur from the mothers’ bellies had a powerful breath whose impact he could feel on his brow. 
Désirée, as if gradually intoxicated, was becoming more and more lively, more pink-cheeked, more firmly set in her flesh. 

‘But you don’t have to go!’ she cried, ‘you always seem to want to get away ... And my little chicks, look! They were born last night.’ 

She took some rice and threw a handful on the ground before her. The hen clucking to her brood, moved forward solemnly, followed by the whole band of chicks, who chirruped and scampered about 
as if demented. Then when they were in the midst of the grains of rice, the mother pecked at them furiously, and scattered the grains she had broken, while the little ones hastily picked at them in front 
of her. They were adorable in their infancy, half-naked, with their round heads, their eyes bright as steel spikes, their beaks so oddly placed, and their feathers ruffled in such a funny way, they looked 
like tuppenny toys. Désirée laughed delightedly at the sight. 

‘What little darlings they are!’ she stammered. 

She picked up two of them, one in each hand, and covered them with a frenzy of kisses. The priest had to examine them carefully, as she calmly added: 

‘It's not that easy to recognize the cocks but | never get it wrong ... That one is a hen, and this one, too, another hen.’ 

She put them back down. But now the other hens were coming along to eat the rice. A big red rooster, with dazzling plumage, came behind them, placing his broad feet with cautious majesty. 
‘Alexander is getting quite splendid,’ said the priest, to please his sister. 

Alexander was the rooster’s name. 

He was gazing at the girl with his fiery eyes, his head turned towards her, his tail outspread. Then he came and stood at the edge of her skirts. 

‘He’s fond of me,’ she said. ‘I’m the only one who’s allowed to touch him. He’s a good cockerel. He has fourteen hens and | never find an unfertilized egg in the nests, do |, Alexander?’ 

She had bent down. The rooster didn’t move away from her caresses. A surge of blood seemed to light up his crest. Beating his wings, and neck thrust forward, he crowed lengthily, with a sound as if 
blown from a brazen pipe. Four times he crowed, and all the cocks in Les Artaud responded from afar. Désirée was greatly entertained by the alarm on her brother's face. 

‘He’s splitting your eardrums, isn’t he?’ she said. ‘He has a really great voice but | can assure you he’s not nasty. The hens are the nasty ones ... You remember the big speckled hen who laid yellow 
eggs? The day before yesterday, she hurt her foot. When the others saw the blood, they behaved like mad things. They all pursued her, pecking at her, drinking her blood, so by evening they had eaten 
her foot away ... | found her with her head behind a rock, like an idiot, not making a sound, letting herself be eaten.’ 

The voraciousness of the hens left Désirée still laughing. She told of other cruelties with equanimity: little chicks with their tails torn to shreds, and their insides pulled out, all she had found of them was 
their neck and wings; a whole litter of kittens eaten in the stable in just a few hours. 

‘If you gave them a human being,’ she went on, ‘they would soon finish him off ... And they're so hardy about pain! They carry on quite well, even with a broken limb. They may have wounds, holes in 
their bodies the size of your fist but they gobble up their food just the same. That's what | love about them; their flesh grows back in two days, and their bodies are always warm, as if they had a store 
of sunshine under their feathers ... When | want to give them a special treat, | cut up some raw meat for them. And as for worms! You shall see how fond they are of worms.’ 

She ran to the dung-heap, and found a worm that she picked up with no sign of distaste. The hens rushed upon her hands. But she held the worm up high, amused by their greediness, until at last she 
opened her fingers. The hens then pushed and shoved each other; one of them got away with the worm in its beak, and the others in hot pursuit. The worm was caught, lost, and caught again, until 
one hen, with a great gulp, swallowed it. Then they all stopped dead, with their necks thrown back, their eyes eagerly waiting for another worm. Désirée, delighted, called them by name, and spoke 
kindly to them, while Abbe Mouret took a few steps back from the intensity of this voracious life. 

‘No, | don’t feel | can do that,’ he said, when his sister tried to make him weigh a hen that she was fattening. ‘It bothers me to touch a live animal.’ 

He tried to smile. But Désirée said he was a coward. 

‘Well, what about my ducks, my geese, and my turkeys! What would you do if you had to look after all that lot? What's really dirty is the ducks. You hear them clacking their beaks in the water? And 
when they dive, all you see is their tails, stuck straight up in the air like skittles ... The geese and the turkeys aren't that easy to look after, either. Ah! Isn't it funny, when they walk along, some all white, 
and some all black, with their long necks. They're like grand ladies and gentlemen ... And | wouldn't advise you to trust them with your finger. They'd swallow it up for you neatly, in one gulp ... It's 
different for me, they kiss my fingers, as you can see!’ 

She was interrupted by a joyful bleat from the goat, who had at last managed to force open the ill-secured door of the stable. With two bounds, the animal was right beside her, bending its front legs to 
caress her with his homs. The priest felt it had a devilish grin, with its pointed beard and slanting eyes ... But Désirée took hold of it by the neck, stroked its head, played at running with it, and talked 
of feeding on its milk. That often happened, she said, when she was thirsty in the stable, she would lie on the floor and suck. 

‘Look, they're full of milk,’ she added, holding up the animal’s enormous teats. 


The Abbe hastily closed his eyes, as if he had been shown something obscene. He recalled having seen on a gargoyle, in the cloister of Saint-Savournin in Plassans, a stone goat fornicating with a 
monk. Goats, stinking of sex, capricious and wayward as girls, offering their swinging udders to all comers, had remained for him hellish creatures, sweating with lewdness. His sister had only been 
given permission to keep one after weeks of entreaty. And when he came near, he avoided rubbing against the animal’s long silky hair, and protected his cassock from the approach of its horns. 
‘It’s all right, I’m going to let you go,’ said Désirée, noticing his growing discomfort. ‘But first there’s something | must show you ... You promise not to scold me? | haven't told you about it, because you 
wouldn't have been willing ... But if you just knew how happy | am.’ 
She took on a pleading expression, clasping her hands, and leaning her head on her brother's shoulder. 
‘Some new bit of madness,’ he muttered but couldn't help smiling. 
‘You don't really mind, do you?’ she went on, her eyes shining with joy. ‘You won't be cross? ... He’s so pretty!’ 
She ran and opened a low door, under the shed. A little pig leapt out into the yard. 
‘Oh! the little cherub!’ she said, looking utterly delighted, as she watched him scampering away. 
The piglet was charming, all pink, with his snout washed in the greasy water, and a ring of dirt by his eyes, from his constant dipping into the trough. He trotted around, bumping into the hens, scurrying 
to eat the food thrown down for them, criss-crossing the small yard with his sudden twists and turns. His ears flopped over his eyes, his snout sniffed at the ground, and with his tiny paws he looked 
like a toy animal on wheels, and his tail, behind him, looked like the bit of string for hanging it up. 
‘| don’t want that animal here,’ cried the priest, very put out. 
‘Serge, my dear Serge,’ Désirée pleaded once more: ‘don’t be mean ... Look how innocent he is, the dear little thing. I'll wash him thoroughly, and keep him very clean. It was La Teuse who had him 
given to her for me. We can’t send him back now ... There now, he’s looking at you, he’s smelling you. Don’t be alarmed, he won't eat you.’ 
She broke off in a fit of laughter. The little pig, in confusion, had run into the legs of the goat and knocked it over. He then went on running, squealing and rolling about, scaring the whole farmyard. To 
calm him down, Désirée had to give him a bow! of dishwater. Then he buried himself in the bowl right up to his ears; he gurgled and grunted, as shudders ran through his pink skin. His tail had lost its 
curl and hung down quite limp. 
Abbe Mouret had a final surge of disgust at the noise of that stirred-up dirty water. Ever since he had been there, he had felt more and more that he was suffocating, his hands, his chest, and his face 
were burning with flushes of heat. Gradually he began to feel dizzy, as he smelled, in one pestilential breath, the fetid warmth of the rabbits and fowls, the lubricious stink of the goat, the sickly fatness 
of the pig. The air seemed loaded with fecundity, weighing down too heavily upon his virgin shoulders. It seemed to him that Désirée had grown, broadening at the hips, and waving enormous arms 
about, as she swept up from the ground with her skirts the powerful odour that was making him faint. He barely had time to open the wooden fence. His feet were sticking to the ground still wet with 
manure, so he felt as if he were being held in the grip of the earth. And the memory of the Paradou, though he tried hard to stop it, suddenly came back to him, the tall trees, the dark shadows, the 
powerful odours. 
‘You're all red now,’ said Désirée, as she joined him on the other side of the fence. ‘Aren’t you glad to have seen all that? ... Do you hear the noise they're making?’ 
The animals, seeing her leaving, had pressed themselves up against the netting, uttering piteous cries. The little pig, especially, was emitting a prolonged whining, like a saw being sharpened. But she, 
curtseying and blowing them kisses from her fingertips, was laughing at the sight of them huddled together there, as if in love with her. Then, pressing close to her brother as she accompanied him to 
the garden, she blushed and whispered in his ear: 
‘I'd like to have a cow.’ 
He looked at her, his hand already signalling his refusal. ‘No, no, not now,’ she went on eagerly. ‘I'll talk to you about it later ... There’d be enough room in the stable. A beautiful white cow, with brown 
patches. You’d see what lovely milk we'd have. A goat in the end is just too small ... and when the cow had a calf!’ She was dancing about, clapping her hands while for the priest she seemed really to 
be the farmyard she had carried with her in her skirts. So he left her at the bottom of the garden, sitting on the ground in the sun in front of a hive, while the bees, without stinging her, buzzed about like 
balls of gold on her neck, on her bare arms, and in her hair. 

121 
BROTHER ARCHANGIAS dined at the presbytery every Thursday. He usually came early, to chat about the parish. It was he who, for the past three months, had been keeping the Abbe informed, letting 
him know what was happening in the whole of the valley. That Thursday, while they waited for La Teuse to call them, they walked slowly round the church. When the priest related his interview with 
Bambousse, he was astonished to find the Brother thought the peasant’s response was quite natural. 
‘He’s quite right, that man,’ said the Ignorantine. ‘You don’t just give away what you have, like that. That Rosalie isn’t worth that much but it’s always hard, to see your daughter throwing herself away 
on a beggar.’ 
‘But still,’ said Abbe Mouret, ‘only marriage will put an end to the scandal.’ 
The Brother shrugged his massive shoulders and gave a disturbing laugh. 
‘If you really think you're going to bring health to this part of the world with this marriage! ... In less than two years Catherine will be pregnant, then the others will go the same way, they'll all do it. And 
so long as they're to be married, they don’t care what people think ... These Artauds grow in bastardy as if in their natural compost. There's only one solution, I've told you, if you don’t want the whole 
region poisoned, and that is: wring the neck of all the females ... Not a husband but a good beating, Sir Curé, a good beating!’ 
Then calming down, he added: 
‘Let's allow everyone to dispose of his property as he thinks fit.’ 
Then he began to talk about arranging the hours for the catechism. But the Abbe answered rather distractedly. He was gazing at the village that lay at his feet in the setting sun. The peasants were 
making their way home, silent men, walking slowly like weary oxen returning to the stable. The women standing outside the hovels called out to each other, gossiping loudly from door to door, while 
bands of children filled the road with the noise of their heavy clogs, pushing each other, rolling and sprawling around. A smell of humans arose from that heap of tumbledown houses. And the priest felt 
as if he were once more in Désirée’s farmyard, looking at that proliferation of beasts incessantly multiplying. He felt the same heat of generation, the same endless births, the same sensation that had 
caused him to feel unwell. Caught up since that morning in the matter of Rosalie’s pregnancy, he ended up thinking about that, the filth of existence, the urges of the flesh, and the unstoppable 
reproduction of the species, sowing men like grains of wheat. The Artauds were a herd, penned in between the four hills on the horizon, procreating and spreading themselves ever further across the 
land, with each new litter produced by the females. 
‘Look,’ cried Brother Archangias, breaking off to point out a big girl being kissed by a lover behind a bush, ‘there’s another wretched hussy over there!’ 
He waved his long black arms about until he had driven the young couple away. In the distance, over the red earth and the barren rocks, the sun was dying with one last blaze of fire. Little by little, night 
fell. The warm scent of the lavender became fresher, carried by the light breezes now springing up. From time to time there was a great sigh, as if this terrible land, so burned by passions, had finally 
cooled down as the grey of twilight rained down upon it. Abbe Mouret, holding his hat in his hand, grateful for the coolness, felt the peace of the shade fall upon him once more. 
‘Sir le Curé! Brother Archangias!’ La Teuse called out. ‘Come quickly, the soup is on the table.’ 
It was a cabbage soup, and its strong aroma filled the presbytery dining room. The Brother sat down, and slowly emptied the enormous dish La Teuse had placed before him. He ate a lot, with such a 
gurgling of the gullet you could hear the food falling into his stomach. With his eyes fixed on the spoon, he did not speak. 
‘Is the soup not good, Sir Curé?’ asked the old servant. ‘You're just poking it around your plate.’ 
‘I'm just not hungry, my dear Teuse,’ the priest replied with a smile. 
‘Well, that’s not surprising when you mess things about as you do! You'd be hungry all right if you hadn't had lunch after two o'clock.’ 
Brother Archangias, after gathering into his spoon the few drops of soup left at the bottom of his dish, said gravely: 
‘You should keep regular meal times, Sir Curé.’ 
Meanwhile, Désirée, who had also finished her soup quite solemnly, without uttering a word, had got up and followed La Teuse into the kitchen. The Brother, left alone with the Abbe, was cutting himself 
some long slices of bread that he ate while waiting for the main course. 
‘So you had a really long walk, then?’ 
The priest didn’t have time to respond. A sound of footsteps, exclamations, and loud laughter arose from the end of the corridor on the farmyard side. There seemed to be a brief argument. A flute-like 
voice that disturbed the Abbe seemed to grow angry, talking quickly, then dying away with a burst of merriment. 
‘What is it?’ he asked, getting up from his chair. 
Désirée bounded in. She was hiding something under her turned-up skirt. She kept repeating: 
‘Isn't she funny! She wouldn’t come in. | got hold of her by her dress but she’s so strong, she got away from me.’ 
‘Who's she talking about?’ asked La Teuse, rushing in from the kitchen with a plate of potatoes, topped by a piece of bacon. 
The girl had sat down. With infinite care, she drew out from under her skirt a blackbirds’ nest, in which three baby birds lay asleep. She put it down on her plate. As soon as the little birds saw the light, 
they stretched out their frail necks, opening their blood-red beaks, demanding to be fed. Désirée clapped her hands, delighted, filled with extraordinary emotion on seeing these creatures that she didn’t 
know at all. 
‘It’s that girl from the Paradou!’ cried the Abbe, with a sudden realisation. 
La Teuse had gone to the window. 
‘It’s true,’ she said. ‘l should have recognized her by her voice, piercing as a cicada. Ah! the Gypsy! Look, she has stopped just down there, to spy on us.’ 
Abbe Mouret moved forward. He did indeed seem to see, behind a juniper bush, the orange skirt of Albine. But Brother Archangias rose up angrily behind him, stretching out his fist, shaking his loutish 
head, and thundering: 
‘Devil take you, you brigand’s child! I'll drag you round the church by your hair if | catch you coming here with your evil tricks!’ 
A burst of laughter, fresh as a breath of the night, rose from the path. Then came the sound of light footsteps running and the swish of a dress on the grass, like the slithering of a snake. Standing at 
the window, Abbe Mouret could just make out in the distance a patch of light colour sliding in and out of the pine trees, like a reflection of moonlight. The breezes from the countryside had that powerful 
scent of greenery, that perfume of wild flowers that Albine scattered from her bare arms, her unfettered figure, and her flowing hair. 
‘A damned soul, a child of perdition!’ Brother Archangias growled, as he returned to the table. 
He greedily ate up his bacon, swallowing the potatoes whole instead of bread. La Teuse was unable to persuade Désirée to return to her dinner. That great child was in a state of ecstasy over her nest 
of blackbirds, asking all sorts of questions, what they ate, whether they laid eggs, and how to tell which were cocks in these creatures. 
But the old servant was struck by a suspicion. She stood firmly on her good leg, and looked the young priest straight in the eye: 
‘So you know the Paradou people?’ she said. 
Then he simply told her the truth, told her about his visit to old Jeanbernat. La Teuse exchanged scandalized looks with Brother Archangias. At first she made no response. She moved around the 
table, limping violently, bringing her heels down hard enough to crack the floor. 
‘You could very well have told me about these people during the last three months,’ the priest said at last. ‘I'd then at least have known what sort of people | was visiting.’ 
La Teuse stopped dead, as if her legs had suddenly given up. 
‘Don'tlie, Sir Curé,’ she stammered; ‘don’t lie; that only makes your sin worse. How dare you say | didn’t tell you about the Philosopher, that pagan, who is the scandal of the whole neighbourhood! The 
truth is that you just never listen when I’m talking to you. It goes in through one ear and out the other ... Ah, if you’d only listen, you’d save yourself a lot of trouble.’ 
‘| too have spoken to you about these abominations,’ said the Brother. 
Abbe Mouret gave a little shrug of his shoulders. 
‘Well, | didn’t remember,’ he went on. ‘It was only at the Paradou that | thought | recalled certain stories ... Besides, | would have gone anyway to see that poor man, since | thought he was dying.’ 
Brother Archangias, his mouth full, struck the table violently with his knife, shouting: 
‘Jeanbernat is a dog. He should die like a dog.’ 
Then seeing the priest shaking his head in protest, he cut him off, saying: 


‘No, no, there is no God for him, no penitence, no mercy, it would be better to throw the Host to the pigs than take it to that scoundrel.’ 
He helped himself to more potatoes, with his elbows on the table, and his chin in his plate, chewing furiously. La Teuse, with pursed lips, and white with anger, contented herself with saying starchily: 
‘Let be. Sir Curé will do just as he pleases, Sir Curé now has secrets from us.’ 
A heavy silence fell. For a while the only sound was the noise of the Brother's jaws, accompanied by the strange gurgling of his gullet. Désirée, with her arms wrapped round the blackbirds’ nest, still 
on her plate, was smiling at the nestlings, with her face bent over them, while she went on talking quietly to them, in her own private twittering that they seemed to understand. 
‘People say what they’re doing, when they've nothing to hide!’ La Teuse suddenly burst out. 
And silence fell once more. What exasperated the old servant was the mystery the priest seemed to have made of his visit to the Paradou. She saw herself as a woman shamefully deceived. Her 
curiosity was wounded. She walked round the table, not looking at the Abbe, not talking to anyone, just relieving her feelings. 
‘| see now, that’s why lunch was so late! ... We go gadding about without a word to anyone, until two o’clock in the afternoon. We go visiting houses so ill-famed that we don’t dare say where we've 
been. Then we tell lies, and deceive everybody.’ 
‘But’, Abbe Mouret gently interrupted, while making an effort to eat, to avoid further annoying La Teuse, ‘nobody asked me if | had been to the Paradou, | didn’t have to lie.’ 
La Teuse went on, as if she had not heard: 
‘We get dust all over our cassock and come back looking like a thief. And if some good person, taking an interest in you, questions you for your own good, she gets pushed around, treated as a woman 
of no account, someone not in your confidence. We hide like a sneak, we'd rather die than breathe a word, we don’t even have the courtesy to amuse the household by telling what we've seen.’ 
She turned to face the priest. 
‘Yes, that’s you, that is. You’re secretive, you're a wicked man.’ 
Then she began to cry. The Abbe had to comfort her. 
‘Sir Caffin used to tell me everything,’ she cried. 
But she was calming down now. Brother Archangias was finishing a big piece of cheese, seeming quite unperturbed by this scene. In his view, Abbe Mouret needed to be put straight, and La Teuse 
was quite right to pull him up. He emptied a last glass of wine and threw himself back in his chair to digest. 
‘So,’ the old servant asked, ‘what did you see at the Paradou? At least tell us about it.’ 
With a smile, Abbe Mouret related in a few words the odd way in which Jeanbernat had received him. La Teuse asked question after question, and gave vent to indignant exclamations. Brother 
Archangias clenched his fists and shook them. 
‘May Heaven strike him down!’ he said, ‘and burn them, him and that witch of his!’ 
Then the Abbe in his turn tried to get some details about the people of the Paradou. He listened attentively as Brother Archangias told of monstrous doings. 
‘Yes, that devil-woman came along one morning and sat in the school. A long time ago. She would have been about ten. | let her be, thinking her uncle must have sent her for her first Communion. For 
two months she revolutionized the class. She made them all adore her, the hussy! She knew lots of games, and she made all sorts of pretty things with leaves from the trees and bits of rag. And she 
was so clever, like all such daughters of hell! She was the best at the catechism ... Then one morning, the old man popped in, right in the middle of the lessons. He said he would smash everything, 
he said the priests had stolen his child. We had to get the local police to throw him out. The girl had got away. | could see her through the window, in a field opposite, laughing at her uncle’s fury. She 
had been coming to school for two months, and he didn’t have the slightest suspicion. Talk about stirring up trouble!’ 
‘She’s never taken her first Communion,’ said La Teuse quietly, with a slight shudder. 
‘No, never,’ Brother Archangias replied. ‘She must be sixteen now. She’s growing up like an animal. | saw her running on all fours in a thicket near La Palud.’ 
‘On all fours,’ the servant muttered, with an anxious glance at the window. 
Abbe Mouret tried to express some doubt but the Brother burst out in fury: 
‘Yes, on all fours! And she jumped like a wild cat, with her skirts tucked up, showing her thighs. If I'd had a gun, | could have shot her. Animals much more pleasing to God get shot ... And besides, 
everyone knows she comes and wails every night around Les Artaud. Wailings like those of a bitch in heat. If a man ever fell into her clutches, she would surely skin him down to the bone.’ 
And all his hatred of womankind burst forth. He shook the table with a blow from his fist, and shouted his usual insults: 
‘They have the devil in their bodies. They stink of the devil, in their legs, in their arms, in their bellies, everywhere ... that’s what bewitches fools.’ 
The priest nodded in assent. The violence of Brother Archangias and the loquacious tyranny of La Teuse were like the lashes of a whip, whose sting he often felt on his shoulders. It was with a pious 
joy that he sank into these base depths, and these hands full of the grossest vulgarity. The peace of Heaven seemed to him to lie at the bottom of this contempt for the world, and this brutalization of 
his whole being. It was an insult he enjoyed inflicting on his body, a gutter into which it pleased him to drag his tender nature. 
‘There is nothing but filth, he murmured as he folded his napkin. 
La Teuse was clearing the table. She made to remove the plate on which Désirée had put the blackbirds’ nest. ‘You're not going to bed here, Miss,’ she said. ‘It’s time to leave these nasty creatures.’ 
But Désirée defended the plate. She covered the nest with her bare arms, not laughing now, annoyed at being disturbed. 
‘| hope you're not going to keep those birds,’ cried Brother Archangias. ‘That would bring bad luck ... You need to wring their necks.’ 
And he stretched out his big hands. The girl got up and moved away, trembling, holding the nest close against her chest. She was staring fixedly at the Brother, with swollen lips like a she-wolf about 
to bite. 
‘Don't touch the little ones,’ she stammered. ‘You are ugly!’ 
She emphasized this word with such strange contempt that Abbe Mouret shuddered, as if the ugliness of Brother Archangias had just struck him for the first time. The Brother merely growled. He had 
an unspoken hatred of Désirée, whose beautiful animal growth was offensive to him. When she had gone out, walking backwards, without taking her eyes off him, he shrugged his shoulders, muttering 
between his teeth an obscenity that nobody heard. 
‘She had better go to bed now,’ said La Teuse. ‘She'd be in the way later on in the church.’ 
‘Have they come?’ asked the Abbe. 
‘The girls have been out there for some time, with armfuls of leaves ... I’m going to light the lamps. We can begin whenever you like.’ 
A few seconds later, she could be heard swearing in the sacristy, because the matches were wet. Brother Archangias, now alone with the priest, asked in a surly voice: 
‘Is it for the month of Mary?’ 
‘Yes,’ Abbe Mouret replied. ‘These last few days, the village girls had such a lot of work to do they were unable to come as usual to decorate the chapel of the Virgin. The ceremony had to be put off to 
this evening.’ 
‘A nice custom indeed,’ muttered the Brother. ‘When | see them laying down their branches, | just feel like throwing them to the ground so they can at least confess their wickedness before touching 
the altar ... It's shameful that women can parade their dresses so close to the holy relics.’ 
The Abbe made a gesture of apology. He had only been at Les Artaud for a short time; he had to follow their customs. 
‘When you’re ready, Sir Curé?’ La Teuse called out. 
But Brother Archangias held him back for a moment: ‘I’m going,’ he said. ‘Religion is not a whore that it should be dressed up in flowers and lace.’ He was walking slowly to the door. He stopped again, 
pointing with one of his hairy fingers, to add: ‘Beware of your devotion to God.’ 
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INSIDE the church, Abbe Mouret found about ten girls holding branches of olive, laurel, and rosemary. As garden flowers rarely grew on the rocks of Les Artaud, it was the custom to decorate the altar 
of the Virgin with hardy greenery that lasted through the whole month of May. La Teuse added some wallflowers, with their stems stuck into old bottles. 
‘Will you leave it to me, Sir Curé?’ she asked. ‘You're not used to it ... Look, stand over there, in front of the altar. You can tell me if you like the decorations.’ 
He agreed, and it was she in fact who took charge of the ceremony. She had climbed on to a set of steps and she dealt roughly with the girls as they came up, one by one, with all their leaves. 
‘No, not so fast! Give me time to get the branches fixed. We can’t have all these bundles falling down on Sir Curé’s head. Well! Babet, it’s your turn. When you decide to look at me, with your big eyes! 
A fine bit of rosemary, yours is! It’s as yellow as a thistle! All the donkeys in the country must have peed on it! ... Now you, La Rousse. Ah! well that, at least, is a lovely bit of laurel! Is it from your Croix- 
Verte field?’ 
The girls kissed the altar as they laid their branches upon it. They stayed for a moment beside the altar cloth, passing the branches to La Teuse, forgetting the look of piety they had slyly adopted to 
step up to the altar; they ended up laughing butting each other with their knees, leaning their hips on the edge of the altar table, and thrusting their bosoms even on to the tabernacle. And above their 
heads, the big Virgin, in gilded plaster, bent her painted face and smiled with her pink lips at the naked little Jesus she carried on her left arm. 
‘That's it, Lisa!’ cried La Teuse, ‘you might as well sit on the altar while you're at it! Will you lower your skirts! Is it half decent to show your legs like that? ... If one of you goes making an exhibition of 
herself, I'll be using her branches on her face! Can’t you just pass these things to me without any fuss?’ 
And turning round, she asked: 
‘Does it look nice to you, Sir Curé? Is it all right?’ 
She was creating, behind the Virgin, a niche of greenery, with the leafy tips hanging over to form a cradle, and falling back like fronds of palm. The priest uttered a word of approval, then risked a 
suggestion: 
‘| think’, he murmured, ‘that there should be a bouquet of softer leaves on top.’ 
‘Yes, indeed,’ growled La Teuse. ‘They only bring me laurel and rosemary. Which one of you has brought an olive branch? Ah yes, not one! They’re afraid they might lose two or three olives, these 
heathens!’ 
But Catherine stepped up with a huge olive branch that almost hid her from view. 
‘Ah! you have some, you minx,’ the old servant went on. 
‘You bet she has!’ said a voice, ‘she stole it. | saw Vincent breaking off a branch for her, while she kept a lookout.’ 
Catherine, furious, swore that wasn’t true. She had turned round without letting go of the branch, shaking her head free of the bush she was carrying; she lied with amazing ease, and invented a whole 
long story to prove the olive branch was really her own. 
‘And anyway,’ she said in conclusion, ‘all the trees belong to the Blessed Virgin.’ 
The Abbe tried to intervene. But La Teuse asked what they thought they were doing, leaving her for so long with her arms up in the air. And she firmly attached the olive branch to the altar, while 
Catherine, who had climbed on to the steps behind her back, imitated the awkward way in which she used her good leg to manoeuvre her large bulk around; and the priest himself had to smile. 
‘There!’ said La Teuse, coming down to stand beside him, to cast an eye over her work, ‘that’s the top part done ... Now we’re going to put some clumps between the candlesticks, unless you'd prefer 
a garland, running along the ledges.’ 
The priest opted for the large clumps. 
‘Come on then, let’s get on,’ said the servant, standing once more on top of the steps. ‘We're not going to stay here all night ... Will you just kiss the altar, Miette! Do you think you’re in your stable? ... 
Sir Curé, can you see what they're doing, down there? | can hear them laughing like maniacs.’ 
When one of the two lamps was lifted up, the dark end of the church was lit up. Under the gallery, three big girls were playing at pushing each other; one of them had fallen with her head in the holy 
water stoup, and this made the other girls laugh so much they had collapsed on the floor to laugh at their ease. They came back now, with sidelong glances at the priest, looking quite happy to be 
scolded, with their hands dangling down, slapping against their thighs. 
But what especially enraged La Teuse was suddenly catching sight of Rosalie going up to the altar with her bundle, along with the other girls. 
‘Will you come down from there!’ cried La Teuse. ‘It’s not cheek you’re short of, my girl! ... Come on, hurry, and take your bundle away.’ 
‘Why?’ Rosalie boldly asked. ‘I don’t think anyone’s going to accuse me of stealing it!’ 
The other girls drew closer, pretending to be stupid, and exchanging glances with gleaming eyes. 


‘Go away,’ La Teuse repeated; ‘this is no place for you, d’you hear!’ 

Then losing what little patience she had, she brutally let slip a really coarse word that set off a giggle of delight among the peasant girls. 

‘Oh yes?’ said Rosalie. ‘And how do you know what others get up to? You haven't been watching, have you?’ 

Then she decided to burst into tears. She threw her branches away, and allowed herself to be led a few steps away by the Abbe, who spoke to her very sternly. He had tried to silence La Teuse; he 
was beginning to feel very uncomfortable among these big shameless girls, filling the church with their armfuls of foliage. They were pushing right up to the altar steps, surrounding it with a patch of 
living forest, bringing in the strong scent of the aromatic woods, like an odour rising from the limbs of these hard-working girls. 

‘Let's get on, let’s get on!’ he said, gently clapping his hands together. 

‘Well, yes, I’d much rather be in my bed,’ muttered La Teuse; ‘do you think it’s easy tying up all these bits of wood?’ 

She had now managed to tie some lofty plumes of foliage between the two candlesticks. She folded the set of steps and Catherine put it away behind the main altar. She now only had to plant two 
clumps of foliage, one on each side of the altar table. The last bunches of greenery were enough for that bit of the garden; there were even some branches left over, so the girls scattered them over 
the ground, up to the wooden railing. The altar of the Virgin had become a grove, a woodland coppice, with a green lawn in front. 

La Teuse then agreed to make way for Abbe Mouret. He went up to the altar and once more lightly clapped his hands. 

‘Young ladies,’ he said, ‘we shall continue tomorrow with our devotions for the month of Mary. Those who are unable to come should at least say their Rosary at home.’ 

He knelt, while the peasant girls, with a great swishing of skirts, settled down on their heels, on the floor. They followed his prayer with a confused muttering, at times mingled with laughter. One of 
them, being pinched from behind, let out a yelp that she tried to smother with a fit of coughing, and that so amused the others that fora moment or so, after saying the Amen, they were doubled up with 
laughter, with their noses on the flagstones, unable to get up. 

La Teuse sent these brazen girls away, while the priest, who had crossed himself, remained absorbed, in front of the altar, as if no longer hearing what was happening behind him. 

‘Come on now, clear off!’ La Teuse was muttering. ‘You're a bunch of good-for-nothings, who can’t show respect even for God ... It's shameful, it’s unheard of, girls rolling about on the floor in a church, 
like beasts in a field ... What are you doing over there, La Rousse? If | see you pinching somebody, you'll have me to deal with! Yes, yes, stick your tongue out at me, I'll tell Sir Curé. Out, out, you 
hussies!’ 

She was driving them slowly to the door, hobbling round them, limping frantically. She had just succeeded in getting the last of them out through the door when she spied Catherine, sitting calmly in the 
confessional with Vincent; they were eating something with evident delight. She chased them out. And as she thrust her neck outside the church, before shutting the door, she saw Rosalie hanging on 
the shoulders of big Fortune, who had been waiting for her; they disappeared into the darkness by the cemetery, with a faint noise of kisses. 

‘And that creature has the gall to present herself at the altar of the Virgin!’ she stammered, as she shot the bolts. ‘And | know the others are no better. They're all sluts, they came this evening with their 
branches just for a bit of fun, and to get kissed by the boys afterwards. Tomorrow not a single one of them will come; Sir Curé can say his Ave Marias by himself ... We shall only see the hussies who 
are meeting someone.’ 

She was bumping into the chairs, and straightening them up, then having a look around to see nothing unseemly was left behind, before going up to bed. In the confessional, she picked up a handful 
of apple peel that she threw behind the main altar. She also found a bit of ribbon torn from somebody's bonnet, with a lock of black hair; these she made into a little parcel for further investigation. 
Otherwise, the church appeared to be in good order. The night lamp had enough oil to keep it going, and the flagstones of the choir would last until Saturday without being washed. 

‘It's almost ten o'clock, Sir Curé,’ she said as she drew near the priest, who was still on his knees: ‘You should go to bed.’ 

He made no response but merely bowed his head. ‘Yes, | know what that means,’ La Teuse went on. ‘An hour from now, he'll still be there, on the cold stone, making himself ill ... I'm going, because 
I'm annoying him. No matter, there’s no sense in it: having lunch when others are having dinner, and going to bed when the hens are getting up! ... I’m annoying you, aren't |, Sir Curé? Goodnight! Go 
on with you, you're just not sensible!’ She had decided to leave; but she came back to put out one of the 2 lamps, muttering to herself that praying so late was ‘murder on the oil’. At last she left, after 
using her sleeve to wipe the altar cloth that she thought looked grey with dust. Abbe Mouret, with his eyes turned upward, and his arms pressed against his breast, was alone. 
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LIT by only one lamp, burning amid the greenery on the altar of the Virgin, the church was filled at each end with big, floating shadows. The pulpit cast a great patch of dark shadow up to the rafters of 
the ceiling. The confessional was a large black shape, creating a strange outline under the gallery, like a broken-down sentry box. All the light, softened and tinged with green by the leaves, rested on 
the great gilded Virgin, who seemed to descend, majestically, carried by the cloud on which the heads of winged cherubs were playing. Seeing that round lamp shining in the midst of the branches, one 
might have thought it was a pale moon rising at the edge of a wood, lighting some regal apparition, a heavenly princess crowned with gold, and dressed in gold, walking, with the nakedness of her 
divine infant, into the depths of mysterious paths. Between the leaves, along the high plumes of foliage, in the wide cradle of the arch, and even on the branches strewn on the ground, starry rays 
moved drowsily, like that milky rain of light that shines through the bushes on clear nights. Slight noises and creaking came from the two dark ends of the church; the big clock to the left of the choir 
was ticking slowly, with the heavy breathing of a sleeping machine. And the radiant vision, the Mother with her slender bands of chestnut hair, as if reassured by the nocturnal peace of the nave, came 
down further, scarcely bending the grass in the clearings under the gentle flight of her cloud. 
Abbe Mouret gazed at her. This was the time when he loved the church. He forgot the lamentable Christ, the tortured figure daubed with ochre and crimson, agonizing behind him in the chapel of the 
Dead. He no longer had the distraction of harsh daylight coming through the windows, or the gaiety of morning coming in with the sun, the life outside, the sparrows and the branches invading the nave 
through the broken windowpanes. At this hour of the night, nature was dead, shadows draped the whitewashed walls with black crépe, and the cold air made a salutary hairshirt for his shoulders; he 
could dissolve into absolute love, without any play of light, caress of a breeze or a scent, or beating of an insect’s wing coming to draw him from the joy of loving. His morning Mass had never given 
him such superhuman delights as his evening prayers. 
Abbe Mouret gazed at the Virgin, with his lips moving in prayer. He saw her coming towards him in ever increasing splendour from the depths of her green niche. It was no longer moonlight flowing 
over the tops of the trees. She now seemed dressed in sunlight; she advanced majestically, glorious and colossal, so all-powerful that he was briefly tempted to throw himself face down on the ground, 
to avoid the blaze of this door opening on to Heaven. His whole being was rapt in adoration, the words died on his lips, and he then recalled Brother Archangias’s final remark that seemed a kind of 
blasphemy. The Brother often reproached him for this special devotion to the Virgin that he saw as a real theft from the devotion due to God. According to him, it weakened the soul, put religion in 
petticoats, and created a sentimental type of piety, unworthy of the strong. He resented the Virgin for being a woman, for being beautiful, and for being a mother; he was always on his guard against 
her, he had a gnawing fear of finding himself tempted by her grace, and succumbing to her seductive charms. ‘She will lead you astray,’ he had one day cried to the young priest; he saw in her the 
seeds of human passion, a slide towards the delights of beautiful brown hair, large limpid eyes, and mysterious gowns that hung from the neck to the tip of the toes. His was the revolt of a saint, fiercely 
separating the Mother from the Son, and asking, as the latter had done: ‘Woman, what have | to do with thee?’ But Abbe Mouret persisted, prostrating himself, and trying to forget the Brother's harsh 
words. He had nothing else save his ravished delight in the immaculate purity of Mary, to raise him out of the depths of self-humiliating baseness in which he was trying to drown himself. When alone, 
in front of the great, gilded Virgin, he hallucinated to the extent of seeing her lean towards him to give him the braids of her hair to kiss, and he once more felt very young, very good, very strong, very 
just, and brimming with a life made of love. 
Abbe Mouret’s devotion to the Virgin dated from his childhood. As a rather shy child, given to hiding away in corners, he liked to think that a beautiful lady was looking after him, that two very gentle 
blue eyes followed him with their smile wherever he went. Often at night, when he felt a light breath upon his hair, he would say that the Virgin had come to kiss him goodnight. He had grown up with 
this feminine caress, in an atmosphere full of the rustling of divine robes. From the age of seven, he satisfied his need for loving by spending all the money he was given on religious pictures that he 
carefully hid, to enjoy them by himself. And he was never tempted by those of Jesus with the lamb, or Christ on the cross, or God the Father leaning over a cloud with his great beard; he always went 
for the tender images of Mary, with her small, laughing mouth and her delicate hands outstretched. Little by little, he had collected them all, Mary standing between a lily and a distaff, Mary carrying the 
Child as if she were an elder sister, Mary with a crown of roses, Mary with a crown of stars. For him they were a family of beautiful young girls, alike in their grace and their kindly expression, with the 
same sweet face, and so young beneath their veils, that in spite of their being called the Mother of God, he was not afraid of them as he usually was of grown-ups. They seemed to him to be his own 
age, to be little girls he would have liked to meet, little girls from Heaven, with whom little boys who died at the age of seven would forever play in some part of paradise. But he was already a serious 
child, and as he grew older, a prey to the delicate sensitivities of adolescence, he kept to himself the secret of his religious love. Mary grew older with him, always one or two years older than he, as is 
desirable in one’s closest friend. She was twenty when he was eighteen. She no longer kissed his brow as he lay asleep; she stood a few paces away, with her arms folded, with her chaste and adorably 
sweet smile. He now spoke her name only under his breath, feeling a sort of fluttering at his heart each time the beloved name passed his lips in his prayers. He no longer dreamed of childish games 
in the garden of Heaven but only of an everlasting contemplation in front of this white figure, so pure that he would not have dreamed of touching it with his breath. He hid even from his mother the 
intensity of his love for Mary. 
Then a few years later when he was at the seminary, that beautiful love for Mary, so straightforward and natural, gave rise to an ill-defined uneasiness. Was the cult of Mary necessary for salvation? 
Wasn't he robbing God by giving part of his love, indeed the greater part, to Mary, his thoughts, his heart, his everything? Disturbing questions, an inner conflict that intensified his passion and bound 
him ever more tightly. So he buried himself in the subtleties of his feelings. He found amazing delights in arguing the legitimacy of his feelings. Books devoted to the cult of the Virgin seemed to excuse 
him, delighting him and filling him with arguments he could repeat with all the reverence of prayers. It was in these books that he learned how to be the slave of Jesus in Mary. He was going to Jesus 
by way of Mary. And he quoted all sorts of proofs, he noted distinctions, and drew conclusions: Mary, whom Jesus had obeyed on earth, was to be obeyed by all men; Mary still kept her maternal power 
in Heaven, where she was the great distributor of God’s treasures; the only one who could beseech him, the only one who could allocate heavenly thrones. Mary, a humble creature in comparison with 
God, was raised up to him, to become the human link between Heaven and earth, the intermediary for every grace and mercy; and the conclusion was always the same, that she was to be loved above 
all else, in God himself. Then there were more arduous theological complexities, the marriage of the Heavenly Bridegroom, the Holy Spirit setting his seal on the Chosen Vessel, making the Virgin 
Mother into an everlasting miracle, giving her inviolable purity to the adoration of mankind; the Virgin victorious over all heresies, the irreconcilable foe of Satan, the new Eve prophesied as the one to 
crush the serpent's head, the august Portal of Grace, through which the Saviour had entered once and would do so again on the Last Day, a vague prophecy, announcing an even greater role for Mary, 
and leaving Serge in a dream of some immense expansion of love. This entry of woman into the jealous and cruel Heaven of the Old Testament, this figure of white purity, set at the feet of the awesome 
Trinity, was for him the very grace of religion, the consolation for the dread that accompanied faith, a refuge for him as a man lost in the mysteries of dogma. And when he had proved to himself, 
lengthily, point by point, that she was the easy, short, perfect, and certain pathway to Jesus, he abandoned himself to her once more, with no remorse; he strove to be her true devotee, to die to himself, 
losing himself in submission. 
This was a time of divine voluptuousness. The books devoted to the cult of Mary burned in his hands. They spoke to him in a language of love that gave off a smoke like incense. Mary was no longer 
the adolescent girl veiled in white, standing with folded arms a few steps from his bed; she arrived now in a blaze of light, just as Saint John saw her, dressed in the rays of the sun, crowned with twelve 
stars, with the moon at her feet; she perfumed him with her sweet scent, inflaming him with desire for Heaven, ravishing him even with the heat of the stars blazing upon her brow. He threw himself 
down before her, declaring himself her slave; and nothing was sweeter to him than this word slave that he kept repeating, enjoying it all the more in his stammering mouth as he prostrated himself at 
her feet, to become her meanest possession, nothing more than the dust raised by the passing of her blue robe. He said, like David, ‘Mary is made for me.’ And he added, like the Evangelist, ‘I have 
taken her to be my sole wealth.’ He called her ‘my dear mistress’, and bereft of words, descended into the babbling of a child or lover, in the breathless gasping of his passion. She was the Blessed 
among women, the Queen of Heaven, glorified by the nine choirs of angels, the Mother of purest love, the Treasure of the Lord. Vivid images spread out before him, comparing her to an earthly paradise 
of virgin land, with beds of flowers of virtue, green meadows of hope, impregnable towers of strength, and delightful dwellings of trust. She was also a fountain sealed by the Holy Spirit, a sanctuary on 
which the Holy Trinity rested, the throne of God, the city of God, the altar of God, the temple of God, the world of God. And he, walking in this garden, in the shade and in the sun, in the enchantment 
of this greenery, sighed for the water of that fountain, lived in the beautiful inmost being of Mary, leaning upon it, hiding within it, wholly losing himself in it, drinking the milk of infinite love that fell drop 
by drop from that virginal breast. 
Every morning in the seminary, as soon as he got up, he would greet Mary, bowing reverently a hundred times, with his face turned towards the patch of the heavens he could see through his window; 
in the evening, he took his leave of her with the same number of inclinations, his eyes gazing at the stars. And often, when the night was clear and serene, and Venus shone golden and dreamy in the 
warm air, he would lose himself in contemplation and there would fall from his lips, in a sort of gentle singing, the Ave Maris Stella, the tender hymn that opened out for him distant blue shores and a 
calm sea, scarcely wrinkled by the quiver of a caress, and lit by a smiling star, the size of a sun. He would then recite the Salve Regina, the Regina coeli, the O gloriosa Domina, and all the prayers, all 
the canticles. He would read the Office of the Virgin, the sacred books honouring her, and the little Psalter of Saint Bonaventure, of such devout tendemess that tears made it difficult for him to turn the 
pages. He fasted and mortified himself to make her the offering of his wounded flesh. From the age of twelve he wore her livery, the holy scapular, with the twofold image of Mary sewn on to the cloth, 


and he could feel the warmth of it on the bare skin of his back and chest, with shivers of delight. Later, he wore the chain to show his enslavement to love. But his principal act of love was always the 
angelic salutation, the Ave Maria, the perfect prayer of his heart. ‘Hail Mary’, and he would see her coming towards him, full of grace, blessed among women; he would cast his heart at her feet for her 
to walk upon, in her gentleness. That salutation he repeated over and over in a hundred different ways, always inventing new ways to make it more efficacious. He would say twelve Aves in honour of 
the crown of twelve stars that encircled Mary’s brow; he would say fourteen in memory of her fourteen joys; or else ten, seven times over, to mark the years she lived upon the earth. He rolled the 
beads of his Rosary between his fingers for hours. Then on certain days, assigned to special mystical meetings, he would lengthily mutter all the endless prayers of the Rosary. 
When he was alone in his cell, with time for his love, he would kneel on the hard floor, and the entire garden of Mary would spring up around him with its flowers of chastity blooming on high. The 
Rosary let its garland of Aves and Paters flow between his fingers like a garland of white roses, mingled with the lilies of the Annunciation, the blood-red flowers of the Calvary, and the stars of the 
Coronation. He moved slowly along the sweet-scented alleys, pausing at each one of the fifteen decades of Ave, to dwell upon the mystery to which it was related. He would stay lost in joy, sorrow, 
and glory, according to the three sets: the joyful, the sorrowful, and the glorious. The incomparable legend, the story of Mary, was a complete human life, with all its smiles and tears and triumph that 
he relived from beginning to end in an instant. First he entered into the joy of the five happy mysteries, bathed in the serenity of dawn: the greeting of the Archangel, a ray of fecundity slipping down 
from Heaven, bringing the adorable swooning of the immaculate union; the visit to Elizabeth on a bright morning full of hope, when the fruit of Mary’s womb made that first movement that makes mothers 
grow pale; then the birth in a stable in Bethlehem, with the long line of shepherds coming to greet the divine maternity; the newborn child carried to the Temple, in the arms of the mother, who, although 
still tired, is smiling, and already happy to offer her son to the justice of God, to the embrace of Simeon, and to the desires of the world; then Jesus, later, revealing himself to the doctors of the Temple, 
where his anxious mother finds him, proud of him and comforted. Then, after that morning of such gentle light, the sky seemed suddenly to darken. The Abbe walked now only among brambles, 
scratching his fingers on the beads of the Rosary, bent under the horror of the five sorrowful mysteries: Mary in agony with her son in the garden of the Mount of Olives, receiving with him the lashes 
of the flagellation, feeling on her own brow the laceration of the crown of thorns, carrying the dreadful weight of his cross , and dying at his feet on the hill of Calvary. These necessary sufferings, this 
atrocious martyrdom of an adored Queen, for whom, like Jesus, he would have given his own blood, created in him a revolt of horror that even ten years of the same prayers and exercises had not 
been able to calm. But the beads moved on, and a sudden opening appeared in the darkness of the crucifixion, and the resplendent glory of the last five mysteries burst forth with all the joy of a liberated 
star. Mary, transfigured, sang the Alleluia of the resurrection, the victory over death, the eternity of life; with arms outstretched, and head thrown back in admiration, she watched the triumph of her son 
who ascended into Heaven among gold clouds, edged with purple. She gathered the Apostles around her, enjoying, as on the day of her conception, the burning of the spirit of love descending from 
Heaven in ardent flames. She, in her turn, was snatched up by a flight of angels, carried away on white wings like an immaculate arch, and put down gently in all the splendour of the celestial thrones; 
and there, as a final glory, in a light so dazzling that it dimmed the sun, God crowned her with the stars of the firmament. Passion has only one word, and saying one after the other, the hundred and 
fifty Aves, Serge had not repeated himself once. The monotonous murmuring of this word, always the same word, like the ‘I love you’ of lovers, took on a deeper meaning each time; he went over it 
slowly, conversing endlessly with the aid of that single Latin phrase, and getting to know Mary thoroughly, until, as the last bead of the Rosary slipped from his fingers, he felt faint at the thought of 
parting from her. 
The young man had so often spent his nights in this way, starting again on the decades of Aves at least twenty times, always putting off the moment when he had to take leave of his beloved mistress. 
Day would break and he would still be whispering away. And to deceive himself, he would say it was just the moon that was making the stars grow pale. His superiors had to reprimand him about these 
vigils of his that left him languid, and so pale it was as if he had lost blood. For a long time he had kept on the wall of his cell a coloured print of the Sacred Heart of Mary, smiling serenely, and pushing 
aside her bodice to reveal the red hole in her bosom in which her heart was burning, pierced by a sword, and crowned with white roses. That sword caused him great anguish, provoking in him such 
an intolerable horror of the suffering of the woman that the very thought of it shattered his pious submissiveness. He erased the sword, keeping only the crowned and blazing heart, half torn from that 
exquisite flesh, and offered to him. And then he felt loved. Mary was giving him her heart, her living heart, even as it was beating in her breast, along with the rosy droplets of her blood. This was no 
longer an image of devout passion but a material thing, a miracle of affection that made him spread out his hands while he was praying, to receive in all reverence the heart leaping from that immaculate 
breast. He could see it, could hear it beating. He was loved, the heart was beating for him! His whole being was as if possessed with the need to kiss the heart, to melt into it, and lie with it deep in that 
open breast. She loved him actively, wanting him beside her in all eternity, hers forever. She loved him effectively, constantly concerned for him, following him everywhere, and avoiding even the 
slightest infidelities. She loved him tenderly, more than all other women put together, with a love that was as blue, as deep, as infinite as the sky. Where could he ever have found so desirable a 
mistress? What earthly caress was comparable to the breath of Mary in the air where he walked? What wretched coupling, what filthy pleasure could be weighed against this everlasting flower of desire, 
always growing without ever blossoming? Then the Magnificat, like a cloud of incense, rose from his lips. He sang Mary's song of delight, her thrill of joy at the approach of the Divine Spouse. He 
glorified the Lord who put down the mighty from their thrones, and who had sent Mary to him, poor naked child, dying of love on the icy floor of his cell. 
And when he had given everything to Mary, his body and soul, his worldly goods and spiritual goods, when he was left naked before her, with all his prayers done, the litanies of the Virgin would spring 
forth from his burning lips, with their repeated, obstinate, desperate appeals, in a supreme plea for heavenly succour. It seemed as if he were climbing a ladder of desire; with each bound of his heart 
he mounted one more step. First he called her Holy. Then he called her Mother, most pure, most chaste, kindly and admirable. And with renewed vigour he proclaimed her virginity, his mouth seemingly 
refreshed by each mention of the word ‘virgin’, to which he linked ideas of power, goodness, and fidelity. As his heart bore him ever higher up the steps of light, a strange voice, springing from his very 
blood, spoke within him, and blossomed into dazzling flowers. He would have liked to dissolve into a scent, to expand into light, or expire in a musical sigh. While he was calling her Mirror of Justice, 
Temple of Wisdom, and Spring of his Joy, he could see himself pale with ecstasy in that mirror, he knelt on the warm flagstones of that temple, and drank long, intoxicating draughts from that spring. 
And he went on transforming her, giving free rein to the madness of his love, to be joined in ever closer union with her. She became a Vessel of Honour chosen by God, a Bosom of Election into which 
he longed to pour his whole being and sleep forever. She was the Mystic Rose, a great flower blooming in paradise, a flower made of the angels circulating around their Queen, so pure, so fragrant 
that her scent reached him even in the depths of his unworthiness, with such a surge of joy it almost made him burst. She changed into a House of Gold, a Tower of David, an Ivory Tower of 
immeasurable wealth, of a purity swans would envy, tall in stature, a strong and rounded figure, upon which he would have liked to stretch out his arms like a belt of submission. She stood erect on the 
horizon, she was the Gate of Heaven that he could see behind her shoulders, when a breath of wind blew aside the folds of her veil. She grew ever larger beyond the mountain, when night began to 
pale. She was the Star of Morning, bringing aid to lost travellers, a dawn of love. Then he, having reached these heights, breathless but not yet satisfied, words no longer being equal to the pulses of 
his heart, could only further glorify her with the title of Queen that he bestowed upon her nine times over, like nine swings of the censer. His canticle seemed to be dying of joy in these cries of ultimate 
triumph: Queen of virgins, Queen of all the saints, Queen conceived without sin! She, rising ever higher, shone forth in splendour. He, on the final step, the step reached only by Mary’s intimates, 
paused there for a moment, overcome by the rarefied atmosphere which made him dizzy, still too far off to be able to kiss the hem of the blue robe, and already feeling himself toppling, with the eternal 
desire to climb higher, to try to reach that superhuman state of bliss. 
How often, after the communal recital of the litanies of the Virgin in the chapel, had the young man been left with crippled knees and empty head, as if injured in a really bad fall. Since leaving the 
seminary, Abbe Mouret had learned to love the Virgin even more. He devoted to her that passionate cult which, for Brother Archangias, smacked of heresy. It was she, according to Abbe Mouret, who 
was to save the Church by some amazing miracle, whose impending manifestation would delight the whole earth. She was the sole miracle of our impious age, the lady in blue who appeared to simple 
shepherds, the whiteness glimpsed at night between two clouds, with the hem of her veil trailing over the thatched roofs of the peasants’ cottages. When Brother Archangias asked him brutally whether 
he had ever seen her, he merely smiled, with his lips tightly closed, as if to guard his secret. The truth was that he saw her every night. She appeared to him now, not as his joyful sister, nor as a 
beautiful, fervent girl: she wore a bridal robe, with white flowers in her hair, and from her partly lowered eyelids, her eyes, wet with hope, shed light upon her cheeks. And he understood that she was 
coming to him, that she was promising to delay no longer, that she was saying: ‘Here | am, receive me.’ Three times every day, when the Angelus rang out: at the awakening of dawn, in the maturity of 
noon, and in the gentle fall of twilight, he bared his head, and said an Ave, casting around him, looking to see if the bell were not at last announcing the coming of Mary. He was twenty-five. He was 
waiting for her. 
In the month of May, the young priest's waiting was filled with a joyous hope. He didn’t even worry any more about La Teuse’s scoldings. If he stayed so late at prayer in the church it was with the mad 
idea that the tall gilded Virgin would finally step down to him. However, he also feared her, this Virgin who looked so like a princess. He did not love all Virgins in the same way. This one aroused in him 
a sovereign respect. She was the Mother of God; she had the fullness of fecundity, the august countenance, and the powerful arms of the Divine Spouse carrying Jesus. He imagined her in this way, 
in the courts of Heaven, letting the train of her royal robe float among the stars, too high for him, so mighty that he would crumble into dust if she deigned to lower her eyes to meet his. She was the 
Virgin of his days of weakness, the severe Virgin who, with the awesome vision of paradise, restored his inner peace. 
That evening, Abbe Mouret stayed kneeling in the empty church for more than an hour. With hands clasped together, and eyes fixed on the gold Virgin, who rose like a star in the midst of the greenery, 
he sought to lull his ecstasy, and calm the strange disturbances he had felt that day. But he did not slide into the half-sleep of prayer with his usual happy ease. Mary's maternity, glorious and pure as 
it showed itself to be, that rounded figure of mature womanhood, and that naked child she bore on her arm, all worried him, seeming to continue in Heaven that overflowing thrust of generation, in the 
midst of which he had been walking all that day. Like the vines of the stony hillsides, like the trees of the Paradou, like the human herd of the Artauds, Mary too was associated with birth, and the 
engendering of life. And his prayer faltered on his lips, he fell prey to distractions, seeing things he hadn't seen before, the soft curve of the light brown hair, the gentle swell of the pink painted chin. 
Then she had to become more severe and crush him with the blaze of her omnipotence, to return him to the words of the interrupted prayer. It was through her golden crown, her golden robe, and all 
the gold that transformed her into a tremendous princess that she at last succeeded in crushing him into a slavish submission, with prayer flowing smoothly from his lips, and his mind lost in the depths 
of one single adoration. Until eleven o'clock he stayed, half asleep, half awake, in an ecstatic trance, no longer conscious of his knees, feeling as if suspended in mid-air, rocked like a child being lulled 
to sleep, and yielding to this restfulness while still remaining aware of something heavy weighing on his heart. All around him, the church filled with shadows, the lamp grew smoky, and the greenery 
on high darkened the painted face of the tall Virgin. 
When the church clock gave voice to a strangled creaking before striking the hour, Abbe Mouret shuddered. He had not felt the chill of the church falling upon his shoulders. Now he was shivering. As 
he made the sign of the cross, a rapid memory flickered through the torpor of his awakening; the chattering of his teeth reminded him of the nights spent on the cold stones of his cell in front of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary, his body shaking with fever. Painfully, he got to his feet, displeased with himself. In general, he left the altar with his body at peace, and the sweetness of Mary's breath upon his 
brow. That night, when he took the lamp to go to his room, it seemed as if his temples were bursting: his prayers had been in vain. He now felt once more, after his brief respite, the same heat that ever 
since the morning had been growing from his heart up to his head. Then, reaching the door of the sacristy, just as he was about to go out, he turned and mechanically raised the lamp for one last look 
at the tall Virgin. But she was drowned in the darkness falling from the rafters, engulfed in all the foliage, showing now only the gold cross of her crown. 
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ABBE MOURET’S room, on one corner of the presbytery, was enormous, with two huge square windows, one on each side; one of the windows looked out on to Désirée’s farmyard, and the other over 
the village of Les Artaud, with the valley in the distance, the hills, and the whole horizon. The bed with its yellow curtains, the walnut chest of drawers, and the three chairs with straw seats, seemed 
quite lost beneath the high ceiling with its whitewashed beams. A slightly acrid odour, that rather sour smell of old country buildings, rose from the red-polished tiles that shone like glass. On the chest 
of drawers a big statuette of the Immaculate Conception added a gentle, grey note between two earthenware pots that La Teuse had filled with white lilac. 
Abbe Mouret put his lamp down in front of the Virgin, on the edge of the chest of drawers. He felt so unwell that he decided to light the fire of vine stumps which was already laid. And he stayed there, 
with the tongs in his hand, watching the twigs burning, his face lit by the flames. Beneath him he could hear the deep sleep of the house. The silence, buzzing in his ears, at length began to sound like 
whispering voices. Slowly, irresistibly, these voices took possession of him, redoubling the anxiety which already, during the day, had clutched at his throat. What could be the source of such anguish? 
What could it be, this strange discomfort that had so quietly grown and become intolerable? He hadn’t committed any sin after all. It seemed as if he had left the seminary just the day before, with all 
the ardour of his faith, and so fortified against the world that though he walked among men, he saw only God. 
Then he believed himself to be back in his cell, at five o’clock one morning, about to get up. The deacon on duty went by, tapping on his door with a stick, uttering the regulation cry: 
‘Benedicamus Domino.’ 
‘Deo gratias! he replied, only half awake, and his eyes puffy with sleep. 
Then he leaped on to his narrow mat, washed, made his bed, swept his room, and put fresh water in his jug. This bit of housework was a joy for him, with the chill of morning upon his skin. He could 
hear the sparrows in the plane trees in the yard outside getting up at the same time, with a noisy fluttering of wings and deafening chirping. It was their way of saying their prayers, he thought. He then 
went down to the Meditation room, where, after his prayers, he spent half an hour on his knees, considering this thought of Saint Ignatius: ‘What use is it for a man to conquer the universe if he loses 
his soul?’ This subject was a fertile source of good resolutions that saw him renouncing all the goods of this world in favour of his long-cherished dream of a life in the desert, with a wide blue sky as 
his sole wealth. After ten minutes, his knees, bruised by the flagstones, hurt so much that he gradually felt his whole body fainting away into an ecstasy in which he saw himself as a great conqueror, 
master of a vast empire, throwing away his crown, breaking his sceptre, and trampling under his feet untold splendour, caskets full of gold, cascades of jewels, cloth studded with precious stones, to 
go and bury himself in some remote desert hut, clad in a rough shirt that scratched his spine. But Mass now dragged him out of these fantasies, from which he emerged as if from some lovely, real 


story, that he would have lived through in ancient times. He took Communion, sang ardently the psalm of the day, not hearing any other voice than his own, a voice of crystal purity, so clear that he 
could hear it soaring up to the ears of the Lord. And when he was going back up to his room, he mounted the stairs one step at a time, as directed by Saint Bonaventure and Saint Thomas Aquinas; 
he walked slowly, deep in meditation, with slightly bowed head, finding an exquisite pleasure in following even the most minute recommendations. Then it was breakfast time. In the refectory, the hunks 
of bread, lined up alongside glasses of white wine, filled him with delight, for he had a good appetite and a merry disposition, saying, for instance, that the wine was a very Christian wine, in a bold 
allusion to the water the bursar was accused of adding to the bottles. This did not stop him resuming his air of gravity when entering the classroom. He took notes on his knees, while the teacher, with 
his wrists on the edge of the pulpit, spoke in his usual Latin, with the occasional French word, when he could think of nothing better. Discussions then arose; and the students debated in a strange 
jargon, without finding it funny. Then, at ten o’clock came twenty minutes of reading from Holy Scripture. He went to get the sacred book that was richly bound, with gilt-edged pages. He kissed the 
book with special reverence, and read it with his head bared, bowing each time he came upon the names of Jesus, Mary, or Joseph. The second meditation found him fully ready to bear, for the love 
of God, another period of kneeling, even longer than the first. He was careful not to sit back on his heels even for a second; he enjoyed the examination of conscience which lasted three-quarters of an 
hour, striving to find sins he had committed, and managing to believe himself damned for having forgotten, the previous evening, to kiss the images of his scapular, or for having fallen asleep on his left 
side: abominable sins that he would gladly have expiated by wearing out his knees until evening but happy sins too, that demanded his attention, and without which he would not have known how to 
occupy his guileless heart, lulled by the blameless life he was leading. He went to the refectory quite comforted, as if he had unburdened himself of some great crime. The seminarists on duty, with the 
sleeves of their cassocks rolled up and a blue twill apron tied round their waists, were bringing the vermicelli soup, the boiled meat cut into little squares, and servings of mutton with beans. There was 
a terrible noise of jaws at work, a gluttonous silence, a furious plying of forks, interrupted only by envious glances at the horseshoe table, where the staff of the seminary ate more delicate meats and 
drank redder wine; meantime, above the ravenous munching, the toneless voice of some peasant’s son with sound lungs, and no respect for full stops or commas, stumbled through some pious 
reading-matter, missionaries’ letters, pastoral letters from bishops, or articles from the religious press. Between mouthfuls, he listened. These scraps of polemic, these accounts of far-off journeys, 
surprised and even frightened him, revealing a welter of activities and a vast horizon outside the walls of the seminary such as he never imagined. They were still eating when the noise of a wooden 
clapper board announced it was time for recreation. The yard was sandy, and planted with eight big plane trees which in summer provided a cooling shade; on the south side of the yard stood a thick 
wall, five metres high, bristling with broken glass, above which all you could see of Plassans was the tip of the spire of Saint Mark, a short stone needle, piercing the blue sky. He walked slowly, from 
one end of the yard to the other, in a single line, with a group of fellow students; and each time he came back, facing the wall, he looked at the spire that for him was the whole town, the whole earth, 
beneath the free-floating clouds. Some noisy groups started arguments beneath the plane trees; some friends went off in pairs into corners, watched over by a member of staff from behind his window 
curtains; some rowdy games of tennis and skittles were started, disturbing the quiet lotto-players, stretched out on the ground over their cards and numbers that some reckless ball would often cover 
with sand. When the bell rang, the noise subsided, a cloud of sparrows would fly up from the trees, and the students, still out of breath, took themselves off to their plainchant lessons, with their arms 
folded and heads bowed. The rest of the day passed in the same peacefulness; he went back to the classroom, had tea at four o'clock, and set off once more on that everlasting walk facing the spire 
of Saint Mark; he had supper amid the same noise of champing jaws, while the same rough voice continued the reading of that morning; then he went up to the chapel to say his evening prayers, and 
went to bed at a quarter past eight, after sprinkling his bed with holy water to protect himself from bad dreams. 

What lovely days like that he had spent in the old part of Plassans, in that ancient convent that smelled of centuries of piety. For five years the days had followed one after another, flowing along like 
the unchanging murmur of a limpid stream. He was remembering now all sorts of details that touched his feelings. He recalled going with his mother to buy his first priestly outfit: his two cassocks, two 
sashes, six neckbands, eight pairs of black stockings, and his three-cornered hat. And oh! the beating of his heart, that mild October evening when the doors of the seminary had closed behind him! 
He arrived, just twenty years old, after his years in school, full of a longing to believe and love. By the following day he had forgotten everything, as if he had fallen asleep in the depths of that large and 
silent house. He saw again in his mind’s eye the narrow cell in which he had spent his two years of philosophy, a cubbyhole furnished with a bed, a table, and a chair, separated from the surrounding 
cubbyholes by ill-fitting planks in a huge hall that contained about fifty of these cubicles. He also revisited the cell in which he lived for three more years, studying theology, larger than the previous one, 
with an armchair, a washstand and a bookcase, a happy room filled with the dreams of his faith. At certain points, as he went along the endless corridors and stone stairways, he had had surprising 
revelations and received unexpected succour. From the high ceilings fell the voices of guardian angels. Not a flagstone in any hall, not a stone in any wall, not a branch of any tree but spoke to him of 
the happiness of his contemplative life, his stammerings of affection, his slow initiation, the marks of affection he received in return for the gift of his whole being, all the bliss of divine first love. One 
day, as he awoke, he had seen a bright light which had bathed him with joy; then one evening, as he was closing the door of his cell, he had felt warm hands taking hold of his neck with such tenderness 
that when he returned to consciousness, he found himself lying on the floor, weeping and sobbing. And sometimes, especially beneath the little archway leading to the chapel, he had abandoned 
himself to supple arms that carried him along. All of Heaven was looking after him, walking beside him, lending his slightest acts, and the satisfaction of even his most vulgar needs, a special significance 
and a surprising scent, whose faint odour seemed to linger forever in his clothes and in his very skin. And he still remembered the Thursday walks. They would set off at two o’clock for some pleasant, 
green spot two or three miles from Plassans. It was usually on the banks of the Viorne, in the corner of a meadow, where gnarled willows let their leaves go trailing along the water. He saw nothing, not 
the big yellow flowers in the meadows, nor the swallows, drinking as they flew, skimming the surface of the little river with their wings. Until six o'clock, sitting in groups under the willows, his fellow 
students and he recited in chorus the Office of the Virgin, or read aloud, in pairs, from ‘Little Hours’, the breviary recommended for young seminarists. 

Abbe Mouret smiled as he stirred the fire. He found in this past of his only a great purity, a perfect obedience. He was a lily whose sweet smell delighted his masters. He could not remember a single 
bad action. Never had he taken advantage of the absolute freedom of the walks, when the two supervising masters went off for a chat with a neighbouring priest, or a smoke behind a hedge, or to have 
a beer with some friend. Never had he hidden novels under his mattress, nor locked away bottles of anisette in his bedside table. For a long time indeed, he had remained unaware of all the sins being 
committed around him, chicken wings and cakes smuggled in during Lent, guilty letters brought in by servants, abominable conversations whispered in certain corners of the yard. He had wept salt 
tears the day he perceived that few of his fellows loved God for himself. Many were the sons of peasants who had entered holy orders only to avoid conscription; some were just lazy, and looking for a 
life of slothful ease; some were ambitious and already agitated by visions of the crozier and the mitre. And finding the filth of the world even at the foot of the altar, he had withdrawn into himself even 
more, giving himself even more to God, to console him for being neglected by others. 

However, the Abbe remembered that one day he had crossed his legs in class. When the teacher rebuked him, he had turned very red, as if he had done something indecent. He was one of the best 
students, never arguing, and learning the texts by heart. He could prove the existence and the eternity of God by proofs drawn from Holy Writ, the views of the Church Fathers, or the universal consent 
of all peoples. Arguments of this sort filled him with unshakeable certainty. During his first year of philosophy, he worked so hard on his Logic course that his teacher had made him stop, reminding him 
that the most learned are not the most holy. So, in his second year, he restricted his study of metaphysics to just what was required of him, taking little part in the daily discussions. He was beginning 
to hold knowledge in contempt; he wanted to remain ignorant, in order to keep the humility of his faith. Later on, in theology, he only followed the course in the Ecclesiastical History of Rohrbacher 
because it was required; he went as far as the ecclesiastical arguments of Gousset, and on to the Theological Instruction of Bouvier, but didn’t dare touch on Bellarmin, Liguori, Suarez, or Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. His sole passion was the Holy Scripture, in which he found all the knowledge he needed, a story of infinite love which should be quite sufficient instruction for men of goodwill. He simply 
accepted what his teachers said, discharging on to their shoulders any need for questioning; his love had no need of all that nonsense, he blamed books for taking time away from prayer. He had even 
succeeded in forgetting what he had learned in school. He was no longer a person of knowledge, he was simply an innocent, an infant, returned to the stammerings of the catechism. 

In this way he had mounted step by step to the priesthood. And at this point, memories rushed at him, tender and still warm with celestial joy. Every year, he had moved nearer to God. He spent his 
holidays with an uncle, in a most devout manner, going to confession every day, and taking Mass twice a week. He imposed periods of fasting on himself, and concealed in the bottom of his trunk some 
boxes of coarse salt, on which he would kneel, with bare knees, for hours together. At recreation time, he stayed in the chapel, or went up to the room of one of the teachers, who told him extraordinary 
stories of piety. Then, on the feast of the Holy Trinity, he was rewarded beyond all measure, flooded with that emotion with which seminaries are always filled on the eve of ordination. This was the 
great feast-day, when Heaven opens to allow the chosen ones to climb one step higher. For a fortnight before the event, he had put himself on bread and water. And he closed the curtains of his 
window so as not even to see daylight, prostrating himself in the darkness, begging Jesus to accept his sacrifice. On the last four days, he was seized by terrible anguish, frightful scruples that got him 
out of bed in the middle of the night, to knock on the door of the foreign priest in charge of the retreat, some barefoot Carmelite, perhaps a converted Protestant, about whom some wonderful story was 
going around. To him he made a full confession of his whole life, his voice often breaking into sobs. Absolution alone calmed and refreshed him, as if he had bathed in grace. On the morning of the 
great day, he was absolutely white; he was so aware of that whiteness that he felt as if he were spreading light around himself. And the seminary bell rang out with its clear voice, while the scents of 
June, of sweet-scented stock, mignonette, and heliotrope, drifted over the high wall of the yard. In the chapel, the relatives waited, all dressed up, and so moved that the women were sobbing behind 
their veils. Then came the procession: the deacons, who were about to become priests, in their gold chasubles, the subdeacons in their dalmatics; the minor orders and the tonsured, with their surplices 
floating out from their shoulders, and their black birettas in their hands. The organ made itself heard, spreading flute-like notes with a hymn of joy. At the altar, the bishop officiated, crozier in hand, 
assisted by two canons. The whole chapter was there; the priests from all the parishes were crowded together in an unheard-of abundance of costumes, in a dazzle of gold, lit by the broad ray of 
sunlight falling from a window in the nave. After the Epistle, the ordination began. 

Even now, Abbe Mouret could remember the cold chill of the scissors when he had been marked with the tonsure at the beginning of his first year of theology. It had given him a little shiver. But the 
tonsure then was very small, hardly the size of a 2-penny piece. Later, it had grown bigger and bigger with each new order until he was crowned by a patch the size of a large Host. The organ now 
grew softer, and the censers were swinging, their chains making a silvery sound, as they released a cloud of white smoke which unfurled in the air, like lace. He could see his newly tonsured self being 
brought to the altar by the master of ceremonies, then kneeling, with head bowed low, while the bishop, with gold scissors, cut off three strands of hair, one from his brow, and the two others close to 
his ears. He could see himself once more in the incense-filled chapel, a year later, receiving the four minor orders: led by an archdeacon, he went to the main door that he closed with a bang, and then 
reopened, to show that he was entrusted with the guarding of churches; with his right hand he rang a little bell, thus declaring that he had the right to call the faithful to church; then back at the altar, 
the bishop conferred on him new privileges, that of chanting the lessons, of blessing the bread, catechizing children, exorcising the devil, serving the deacons, and lighting and extinguishing the candles. 
Then the memory of the following ordination returned to his mind, a more solemn and more frightening occasion, with the organ in full swing, and sounding like the very thunder of God; that day, he 
wore on his shoulders the dalmatic of a subdeacon, and he bound himself forever to the vow of chastity, and despite his faith, his whole body trembled at the bishop’s terrible ‘Accedite’, which put to 
flight two of his comrades, who had turned pale at his side; his new duties included serving the priest at the altar, preparing the cruets, chanting the Epistle, wiping the chalice, and carrying the cross in 
processions. And now at last, he walked in procession one last time in the chapel, in the brilliance of the June sun; but this time he walked at the head of the procession, with the alb tied at his waist, 
the stole across his breast, and the chasuble round his neck. Weak with extreme emotion, he could see the pale face of the bishop bestowing on him the priesthood in all its plenitude, with a triple 
laying-on of hands. After his vow of ecclesiastical obedience, he felt as if raised above the floor, when the resounding voice of the prelate spoke the Latin words: ‘Receive the Holy Spirit: those whose 
sins you absolve are absolved, and those whose sins you do not absolve remain in sin.’ [Accipe Spiritum Sanctum: quorum remiseris peccata, remittuntur eis, et quorum retineris, retenta sunt.] 
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THIS recalling of the great joys of his youth had given Abbe Mouret a touch of fever. He no longer felt the cold. He let go of the fire tongs, and went over to his bed as if he were going to lie down, then 
came back and leant his brow against a windowpane, looking with unseeing eyes into the night. Could he be ill, since he felt such lethargy in his limbs, and his blood seemed to burn in his veins? He 
had twice had a similar experience at the seminary, a sort of physical distress that made him very miserable; once he had even gone to bed, quite delirious. Then he thought about the young girl 
possessed of the devil that Brother Archangias claimed to have cured, simply with the sign of the cross, one day when she had fallen flat at his feet. That made him think of the spiritual exercises one 
of his masters had once recommended to him: prayer, general confession, frequent Communion, and choosing a wise mentor with real authority over the mind of the penitent. And with no transition, 
with a suddenness that astonished him, he saw deep in his memory the round face of one of his old friends, a peasant who had been a choirboy at the age of eight, and whose board in the seminary 
was paid by a lady who had taken him under her wing. He was always laughing, he looked forward in all naivety to the little benefits of the job: the stipend of twelve hundred francs, the presbytery with 
a garden, the gifts, the invitations to dinner, the little profits from marriages, baptisms, and burials. That friend must surely be happy in his parish. 

The melancholy regret this memory brought with it greatly surprised the Abbe. Was it that he was not happy? Until that day, he had had no regrets, no desires, no envy. And even now, in his questioning 
of himself, he could find no cause for bitterness. He was still, he thought, just as he had been in his first years as a deacon, when the required reading of his breviary at appointed times had filled his 
days with continuous prayer. Since that time, weeks, months, and years had rolled by, without his ever having had time for a single evil thought. He was not tormented by doubt; he simply prostrated 
himself before mysteries he could not understand, he found it easy to sacrifice his reason that he despised. On emerging from the seminary, he had been delighted to find himself a stranger among 
men, not walking like other men, carrying his head in a different way, his gestures, words, and feelings those of a being apart. He felt feminized, brought nearer to the angels, cleansed of his sex, his 
odour of masculinity. It made him almost proud, this feeling of no longer being part of the species, of having been brought up for God, carefully purged of human filth by a rigorous education. He had 
the impression of having lived for years, bathed in a ritually prepared holy oil that had entered into his flesh like a first step towards beatification. Some of his organs had disappeared, as if gradually 
dissolved; his limbs, his brain, had been drained of matter, in order to be filled with spirit, with a subtle lightness that sometimes intoxicated him, making him dizzy, as if the ground had suddenly given 


way beneath him. He had the fears, the ignorance, and the candour of a convent-educated girl. Sometimes he said with a smile that he was prolonging his childhood, imagining that he had remained 
a child, with the same sensations, ideas, and views; so, at the age of six he had known God just as well as when he was twenty-five, and in praying to him, he had the same inflections in his voice, and 
the same childish delight in putting his hands together just so. The world about him seemed the same as the world he saw long ago when his mother took him for walks, holding his hand. He had been 
bor a priest, he had grown up a priest. When he betrayed, in front of La Teuse, some gross ignorance of life, she would look him straight in the eye, stupefied, commenting with an odd smile that ‘he 
was indeed the brother of Miss Désirée’. In his whole existence, he could recall only one shameful shock. It was during his last six months at the seminary — at the stage between deacon and priest. 
He had been made to read the work of Abbe Craisson, the Father Superior of the great seminary of Valence: De rebus venereis ad usum confessariorum. He had emerged from that reading horrified 
and sobbing. This scholarly casuistry on the subject of vice, displaying the abominations of man, going into the most monstrous cases of unnatural passions, brutally violated his virginity of body and 
mind. He was left soiled forever, like a bride suddenly initiated into all the violence of love. And every time he heard confession, he was inevitably brought back to that questionnaire of shame. If the 
obscurities of dogma, the duties of the priesthood, the death of all free will, left him serene, and content to be no more than the child of God, he still felt, in spite of himself, the carnal disturbance of 
these filthy things he had to stir up; he was aware of a permanent stain somewhere deep inside him that one day could spread and cover him with mud. 
The moon was rising behind the Garrigues. Abbe Mouret, burning with fever even more, opened the window and leaned out, to feel the cool of the night on his face. He no longer knew just when he 
had begun to feel unwell. He remembered, however, that in the morning, when he was saying Mass, he was very calm and steady. It must have been later, during his long walk in the sun perhaps, or 
beneath the restless trees of the Paradou, or in Désirée’s suffocating farmyard. And then he went back over the whole day. 
The vast plain stretched out before him, looking more tragic under the slanting pallor of the moon. The scrawny trees, olive trees and almond trees, made patches of grey amid the chaos of the big 
rocks, right up to the dark line of the hills on the horizon. There were wide areas of shadow, uneven ridges, blood-red pools of earth in which the red stars seemed to be looking at themselves, and 
patches of chalky whiteness like women’s clothes thrown off, uncovering bodies shrouded in darkness, slumped in the hollows of the ground. At night, this ardent landscape seemed to lie in a strange 
sprawl of passion. Asleep, dishevelled, displaying its hips, it lay contorted, with limbs outspread, heaving huge, hot sighs, and exuding the heady scent of a sweating, sleeping woman. It was as if some 
powerful Cybele had fallen on her back, with her breasts exposed, her belly naked under the moon, drunk with the ardours of the sun and still dreaming of impregnation. In the distance, following the 
lines of that great body, Abbe Mouret’s eyes moved along the road to the Olivettes, a thin, light-coloured ribbon, winding along like the loosened lacing of a corset. He could hear Brother Archangias 
lifting the skirts of the little girls, whipping them until he drew blood, and spitting in the faces of the older girls, while himself stinking with the odour of an insatiable billy goat. He could see Rosalie slyly 
laughing, and looking like some lewd animal, while old Bambousse threw clods of earth at her. And even then, he thought, he was still quite well, scarcely aware of the heat of the beautiful morning on 
the back of his neck. He had felt only a quivering behind his back, that confused hum of life that he had been hearing vaguely since the morning, in the middle of Mass, when the sun had come in 
through the shattered windows. Never before had the countryside so disturbed him as it did at this night hour, with its gigantic breast, soft shadows, and gleams of amber skin, all this Olympian 
nakedness, scarcely concealed by the silvery gauze of the moon. 
The young priest lowered his gaze to look down at the village of Les Artaud. The village was sunk in the heavy sleep of weariness, the total oblivion of the sleep of peasants. Not a light to be seen. The 
hovels formed mounds of blackness, intersected by the white stripes of the lanes between them, threaded with moonlight. The dogs themselves must have been snoring outside the closed doors. 
Perhaps the Artauds had infected the presbytery with some abominable plague? At his back he was still hearing ever more loudly the breathing which filled him with anguish as it came nearer. Now he 
seemed to detect something like the trampling of a herd, and there came a sudden swirl of dust, laden with heavy animal exhalations. His moming thoughts returned to his mind, thoughts about this 
handful of men, starting again as if at the beginning of time, growing amongst the barren rocks like a handful of thistles sown by the wind: he felt as if he were present at the slow emergence of a race. 
When he was a child, nothing surprised or frightened him more than the myriads of insects he saw creeping out of a crack when he lifted up certain damp stones. Even asleep, exhausted, and deep in 
the darkness, the Artauds disturbed him with their sleep, as if he felt their breathing in the air around him. He would have liked to have nothing but rocks beneath his window. The village was not dead 
enough; the thatched roofs heaved as if breathing; from the cracks in the doors came sighs, faint creaking sounds, living silences, revealing the presence in this remote spot of a swarming litter in the 
night's black cradle. It was no doubt just this scent that was making him nauseous. But he had often smelled it before, just as strongly, without experiencing anything other than a need to refresh himself 
in prayer. 
With sweating brow, he went and opened the other window, to try to cool himself. Down below, to the left, lay the cemetery, with the tall outline of the Lone Tree, its shadow undisturbed by any breeze. 
From the empty field rose the smell of newly cut grass. The big grey wall of the church, that wall full of lizards, with wallflowers growing all over it, was cooling in the moonlight, and one of the large 
windows was gleaming, its panes like plates of steel. At this hour of the night, the sleeping church could be alive only with the non-human life of the God of the Host, enclosed in the tabernacle. He 
thought of the patch of yellow made by the night light, swallowed up in the darkness, and was tempted to go back down, into that darkness free from all taint, to soothe his suffering head. But a strange 
terror held him back: his eyes fixed on the windows lit by the moon, he suddenly seemed to see the church lighting up from within, blazing like a furnace, with the splendour of some hellish festival, in 
which the month of May, the plants and animals, the girls of Les Artaud, all swirled about, wildly clasping trees in their bare arms. Then, leaning out, he saw beneath him Désirée’s farmyard, all black 
and steamy. He could not clearly see the rabbit hutches, the hen roosts, or the shed for the ducks. It was just one single mass piled up in its stench, sleeping with the same pestiferous breath. The 
acrid smell of the goat came out from under the door of the stable; while the little pig, sprawled on its back, snorted loudly beside an empty bowl. From his brassy throat, Alexander, the big tawny 
rooster, uttered a cry that provoked, one after another, in the distance, the passionate calls of all the cocks of the village. 
Suddenly, Abbe Mouret remembered. The fever he had seemed to hear pursuing him had caught up with him in Désirée’s farmyard, when he was looking at the hens still warm from their laying, and 
the female rabbits tugging out the hair from their bellies. Then he had such a clear sensation of something breathing on his neck that he had turned round to see, finally, who was thus clutching at his 
neck. And he remembered Albine bounding out from the Paradou, and the door slamming on the glimpse of an enchanted garden; he remembered her galloping the length of that interminable wall, 
racing along behind the gig throwing birch leaves to the winds like so many kisses, and he remembered her again, in the twilight, laughing at the oaths of Brother Archangias, with her skirts flying along 
the path like a little cloud of dust, bowled along by the evening breeze. She was sixteen; she was strange, with her rather long face; she smelled of fresh air and grass and earth. And his memory of 
her was so precise that he could see again the scratch on one of her supple wrists, so pink on her white skin. And why then did she laugh like that, as she gazed at him with her blue eyes? He was 
caught in her laugh, as if in a sound wave that resonated through his whole body; he breathed it in, he could hear it vibrating within him. Yes, all his ills came from that laugh that he had absorbed. He 
stood in the middle of the room, with both windows open, shivering, gripped by a fear that made him hide his head in his hands. So was the whole day then to end with this recalling of a girl with a 
rather long face, a girl with blonde hair and blue eyes? And the whole day came in through the 2 open windows. Far away were the heat of the red soil, the passion of the huge rocks and the olive trees 
growing up through the stones, and the vines twisting their arms at the edge of the roads; much nearer were the human sweat carried in the air from Les Artaud, the musty odour of the cemetery, the 
church’s smell of incense, corrupted as it was by the smell of greasy-haired girls; and there were also the steamy smells of manure and the farmyard, the suffocating ferment of endless germination. 
And all these odours came in one burst, in one single asphyxiating gust, so strong, and bursting with such violence that it choked him. He shut down his senses, trying to make them numb. But Albine 
reappeared before him like a big flower that had sprung up and grown beautiful on this compost. She was the natural flower of this filthiness, delicate in the sunshine, opening the young bud of her 
white shoulders, so delighting in life that she leaped up from her stalk and flew on to his mouth, filling him with the scent of her rippling laughter. The priest uttered a cry. He had felt a burning on his 
lips. It was like a stream of fire coursing through his veins. Then seeking a refuge, he threw himself down on his knees before the statue of the Immaculate Conception, crying out, with his hands clasped 
together: ‘Holy Virgin of all Virgins, pray for me!’ 

126 
THE Immaculate Conception on the walnut chest of drawers smiled down tenderly with her thin lips outlined in carmine. She was small and entirely white. Her long white veil that hung from her head to 
her feet, had only an imperceptible thread of gold at its hem. Her robe, draped in long straight folds upon a sexless figure, was tight at the neckline, revealing only her supple neck. Not a single lock of 
her chestnut hair could be seen. Her face was pink, and her light-coloured eyes were turned heavenwards; her pink hands were clasped together, childlike hands, with fingertips showing under the 
folds of her veil, above the blue sash that seemed to be tying two loose ends of the firmament around her waist. As for her womanly attractions, not a single one was exposed, save her feet, feet that 
were adorably bare, treading upon the mystic rose bush. And from the nakedness of her feet grew roses of gold, as if they were the natural flowering of her doubly pure flesh. 
‘Faithful Virgin, pray for me!’ cried the priest in a desperate plea. 
This virgin had never troubled him. She was not yet a mother: her arms did not hold out to him a little Jesus, her figure showed none of the rounded outlines of pregnancy. She was not the Queen of 
Heaven, descending in her gold crown and gold robes, like some earthly princess, borne along in triumph by a flight of cherubim. This virgin had never taken on an intimidating aspect, had never spoken 
to him with the severity of an all-powerful mistress, at the very sight of whom all heads bow down to the dust. He could dare to look at her and love her, without fearing to be too moved by the soft 
waves of her chestnut hair; he experienced only a feeling of tenderness for her bare feet, her feet of love, that flowered like a garden of chastity, in too miraculous a fashion for him to satisfy his longing 
to cover them with kisses. She filled the room with her scent of lilies. She was the silver lily set in a vase of gold, she was purity, precious, eternal, impeccable purity. In her white veil, so closely wrapped 
around her form, nothing human remained, nothing but a virgin flame, burning with a steady light. In the evening as he went to bed, and in the morning when he got up, he always found her there, with 
her very same smile of ecstasy. He took off his clothes in front of her with no embarrassment, as if he were facing only his own modesty. 
‘Mother so pure, Mother so chaste, Mother ever virginal, pray for me!’ he stammered in fear, pressing himself against the feet of the Virgin, as if hearing at his back the sound of Albine’s racing feet. 
‘You are my refuge, my source of joy, my temple of wisdom, the ivory tower in which | have locked my purity. | put myself in your spotless hands, | beg you to take me, cover me with a piece of your 
veil, hide me in your innocence, so no breath of carnality can reach me. | need you, without you | die, | feel | shall be parted from you forever if you do not take me in your kindly arms, and carry me far 
away from here into the ardent whiteness in which you live. Mary, conceived without sin, bury me deep in the immaculate snow that falls from your every limb. You are the miracle of eternal chastity. 
Your race has sprung from a ray of light like a wondrous tree, planted by no seed. Your son Jesus was born of the breath of God, and you were yourself born without any soiling of your mother’s womb, 
and | want to believe that this virginity goes on in this way from age to age, in perpetual ignorance of the flesh. Oh, to live and grow outside the shame of the senses! Oh, to multiply, to procreate, 
without the abominable need for sex, at the mere touch of a kiss from Heaven!’ 
This desperate plea, this cry, purged of desire, had reassured the young priest. The Virgin, in her whiteness, with her eyes turned heavenwards, seemed to smile more sweetly with her thin rosy lips. 
He went on again in a softened voice: 
‘| should like to be still a child. | should like never to be other than a child, walking in the shadow of your robe. When | was little, | used to put my hands together to speak the name of Mary. My cradle 
was white, my body was white, all my thoughts were white. | could see you clearly, | heard you calling me, and | went to you in a smile, walking on rose petals. And that was all, | wasn’t feeling or 
thinking, | was simply alive enough to be a flower at your feet. No one should ever grow up. Then you’d have around you only the blond heads of a race of children who would love you with pure hands, 
clean lips and gentle limbs, free of all stain, as if just emerging from a bath of milk. A kiss on the cheek of a child is a kiss on the soul. Only a child can speak your name without soiling it. Later, the 
mouth gets sullied and poisoned with passions. Even I, who love you so dearly, who have given myself to you, | do not dare always to call upon you, for fear of having you encounter the impurities of 
my manhood. | have prayed, | have punished my flesh, | have slept under your protection, | have lived in chastity; and now | am weeping, seeing that | am still not sufficiently dead to this world to be 
your betrothed. O Mary, adorable Virgin! If only | were just five years old, if only | were still the child who pressed his lips to pictures of you! | would gather you to my heart, lay you down beside me, and 
kiss you as a friend, a girl of my own age. | would have your slender robe, your childlike veil, your sash of blue, all the childlike things that make you my big sister. | would not try to kiss your hair, for 
hair itself is a nakedness that should not be seen; but | would kiss your bare feet, one after another, all night long, night after night, until my lips had stripped the petals from the gold roses, the mystic 
roses of your veins.’ 
He paused, waiting for the Virgin to lower her blue eyes upon him, and touch his brow with the hem of her veil. But she remained wrapped in muslin up to her neck, and down to her fingernails, down 
to her ankles, belonging totally to Heaven, with that upward thrust of her body that made her ethereal, as if already detached from the earth. 
‘Well then,’ he continued, even more wildly, ‘Virgin so good, so powerful, make me a child once more. Make me five years old. Take away my senses, take away my manhood. Let a miracle carry away 
everything of the man that has grown in me. You reign in Heaven, nothing is easier for you than to strike me down, wither away my organs, and leave me sexless, incapable of sin, and so drained of 
strength that | could not so much as raise my little finger without your consent. | want to be innocent with an innocence like yours, never disturbed by any quiver of human feeling. | want never more to 
feel my nerves, my muscles, the beating of my heart, or the agitation of my desires. | want to become a thing, a white stone at your feet, a stone on which you will leave only your scent, a stone that 
will not move from the spot where you have thrown it, with neither eyes nor ears, content to be under your heel, and incapable of thinking of filthy things with the other stones on the path. Oh then, what 
bliss for me! | shall reach, effortlessly, at my first attempt, the perfection of which | dream. | shall declare myself to be at last your true priest. | shall be what my studies, my prayers, my five years of 
slow initiation, were not able to make of me. Yes, | deny life, | say that the death of the human species is preferable to the abomination by which it is continued. Sin besmirches everything. It is a 
universal stench that spoils all love, infecting the bedchamber of husband and wife, the cradle of the newborn, the flowers swooning in the sun, and even the trees pushing forth their buds. The whole 
earth is soaked in this impurity, whose smallest drops spring forth in shameful growths. But so that | may be perfect, O Queen of the angels, Queen of virgins, hear my cry and grant what | ask. Make 
me one of those angels who have nothing more than two great wings behind their cheeks; | shall have no more trunk, no limbs; | shall fly to you, if you call me; | shall be no more than a mouth to sing 


your praises, or a pair of spotless wings to cradle your journeys in the heavens. Oh! death, death, revered Virgin, grant me the death of everything! | shall love you in the death of my body, in the death 
of everything that lives and multiplies. | shall consummate with you the only marriage that my heart desires. | shall go higher, ever higher, until | reach those fires where you shine in splendour. There, 
there is a huge star, an immense white rose, whose every petal bums like a moon, a silver throne on which you shine with such a blaze of innocence that the whole of paradise is lit simply by the light 
of your veil. Everything that is white, the dawn, the snow of inaccessible mountain tops, lilies not yet opened, the water of undiscovered springs, the sap of plants untouched by the sun, the smiles of 
virgins, the souls of infants who died in the cradle, all rain down on your white feet. Then | shall rise to your lips like a cunning flame; | shall enter into you through your half-open mouth, and the marriage 
will be consummated while the archangels tremble with our joy. To be virgin, to love virginally, and keep, even within the sweetest kisses, the same virginal whiteness! To have all of love, lying on the 
wings of swans, in a cloud of purity, in the arms of a mistress made of light, whose caresses are the raptures of the soul! Perfection, superhuman dream, desire that breaks my very bones, delights that 
take me to Heaven! O Mary, Chosen Vessel, castrate in me all humanity, make me a eunuch among men, so you may without fear grant me the treasure of your virginity!’ 

And Abbe Mouret, his teeth chattering, collapsed on the tiled floor, struck down by fever. 

PART X 
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Across the two wide windows, carefully drawn calico curtains filtered the white light of early dawn into the room. It was a very big room with a high ceiling, furnished with antique Louis XV furniture of 
painted white wood, and decorated with red flowers on a background of foliage. In the panels above the doors, on both sides of the alcove, paintings still showed the pink bellies and bottoms of little 
cupids flying about in groups, and playing games now impossible to make out. The woodwork on the walls with its oval panels, the double doors, and the rounded ceiling, once painted sky blue, and 
holding framed scrolls, medallions, and bows of flesh-coloured ribbon, had all paled into a very soft grey, a grey that preserved the tender melancholy of this faded paradise. Facing the windows, the 
large alcove opened out under banks of clouds that were being pulled aside by plaster cupids, leaning over and tumbling about, as if in a brazen effort to look at the bed; the alcove was closed, like the 
windows, by roughly sewn calico curtains of a surprising innocence in this room still warm with a distant scent of sensual pleasure. 

Sitting beside a small table, on which a kettle was being heated over a spirit lamp, Albine was gazing attentively at the alcove curtains. She was dressed in white, her hair bound up in a scarf of old 
lace, her hands lying empty beside her, keeping watch with the serious look of a grown-up girl. A faint sound of breathing, like the breath of a sleeping child, could be heard in the deep silence. But she 
became anxious, and after a few minutes could not resist going over very quietly to lift up a bit of the curtain. Serge, on the edge of the big bed, seemed to be asleep, his head resting on one of his 
folded arms. During his illness, his hair had got longer, and he had grown a beard. He was very white, with bruised eyelids and pallid lips; he had the grace of a convalescent girl. 

Albine, moved by this sight, was about to drop the bit of curtain. 

‘I'm not asleep,’ said Serge in a very low voice. 

And he stayed where he was, his head on his arm, without moving an inch, as if overcome by a pleasant weariness. Slowly his eyes opened and the breath from his lips blew softly on to one of his 
bare hands, stirring the downy hairs on his fair skin. 

‘| heard you,’ he whispered. ‘You were walking very quietly.’ 

Albine was delighted at his addressing her with the familiar tu. She drew near and crouched beside the bed, to bring her face in line with his. 

‘How are you feeling?’ she asked. 

And she in turn enjoyed the pleasure of the tu that she was pronouncing for the first time. 

‘You're much better now,’ she went on. ‘Do you know, | used to cry all the way home when | came back from over there with bad news. They told me you were delirious, and even if that awful fever 
spared your life, you would still lose your reason. Oh! how | hugged your uncle Pascal, when he brought you here to convalesce.’ 

She tucked in his bedclothes, in a motherly way. 

‘You see, all those scorched rocks over there were no good for you. You need trees, fresh air, and peace and quiet ... The doctor hasn't even told anyone that he’s hidden you here. It's a secret between 
him and those who love you. He thought you were done for ... So nobody will disturb us. Uncle Jeanbernat smokes his pipe in front of his lettuces. The others will secretly get news of you. And the 
doctor himself won’t come back any more, because | am now your doctor. It seems you have no more need of drugs. You just need to be loved, do you see?’ 

He seemed not to be hearing her, his mind still empty. As his eyes searched every corner of the room, though his head did not move, she thought he was worrying about where he might be. 

‘It's my room,’ she said. ‘I’ve given it to you. It’s pretty, isn’t it? | took the nicest pieces of furniture from the first floor; then | made these calico curtains, so you wouldn't be blinded by the light ... And 
you're not putting me out at all. I'll sleep on the second floor. There are still three or four empty rooms.’ 

But he was still anxious. 

‘Are you alone?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, why do you ask me that?’ He did not reply but muttered rather wearily: 

‘I've been dreaming, I’m always dreaming ... | hear bells, and that’s what's making me tired.’ 

After a silence, he went on: 

‘Go and shut the door, and put the bolt on. | want you to be alone, quite alone.’ 

When she came back, carrying a chair, and sat at his bedside, he showed a childlike joy, saying over and over: 

‘Now no one will come in. | shan’t hear the bells any more ... Now you, when you talk, it’s restful.’ 

‘Do you want something to drink?’ she asked. 

He made a gesture to show he was not thirsty. He was looking at Albine’s hands, looking so surprised and so delighted to see them that she held out one of them and laid it on his pillow with a smile. 
Then he let his head slide over, and rested his cheek upon that small, cool hand. He gave a little laugh and said: 

‘An! it's as soft as silk. It seems as if it’s blowing cool air into my hair ... Please don’t take it away.’ 

Then there was a long silence. 

They were gazing at each other with great affection. Albine quietly looked at her reflection in the blank eyes of the invalid. Serge seemed to be listening to what that small, cool hand was telling him. 
‘It's so very kind, this hand of yours,’ he went on. ‘You can’t imagine how much good it’s doing me ... it seems to enter right into me, to take away the aches | have in my limbs. It caresses me all over, 
it's comforting, healing.’ 

He gently rubbed his cheek against it, growing more animated, as if he were coming back to life. 

‘Tell me you won't give me anything nasty to drink, you won’t torment me with all sorts of medicines? Your hand is quite enough for me, you see. | came here just so that you could put it there, under 
my head.’ 

‘My dear Serge,’ Albine murmured, ‘you've suffered a lot, haven't you?’ 

‘Suffered? Yes, yes but a long time ago ... | slept badly, | had dreadful dreams. If | could, I’d tell you all about it.’ 

He closed his eyes for a moment, and made a great effort to remember. 
‘| see only blackness,’ he stammered. ‘It’s strange, I’m coming back from a long journey. | don’t know now where | started from. | was feverish, a fever was galloping through my veins like a wild animal 
... That's it, | remember. Always the same nightmare that had me crawling along an endless underground tunnel. Then some severe pains would come, and the tunnel suddenly got walled in: a heap 
of stones fell from the vaulted roof, the walls on each side closed in, and | was left panting, overcome by rage, wanting to get past; and | went right into the obstacle, working with my feet, my fists, and 
my head, despairing of ever being able to get across that constantly growing rockfall ... Then quite often, | only had to touch it with my finger and everything would disappear and | could walk freely in 
the now wide gallery, with nothing more than the fatigue of the struggle.’ 
Albine tried to lay a hand upon his lips. 

‘No, talking doesn’t tire me. You see, I’m speaking in your ear. It seems that | just think, and you understand ... The oddest thing is that in my tunnel, | never once thought of turning back; | was 
determined to go on, even while thinking it would take me thousands of years to clear away a single one of those rockfalls. It was an inescapable task that | had to accomplish on pain of even greater 
misfortunes. With bruised knees, and my brow battered by the rocks, | set my anguished mind on working with all my strength, in order to arrive as fast as possible. Arrive where? ... | don’t know ... | 
don’t know...’ 

He closed his eyes, dreaming and puzzling. Then, making a carefree face, he abandoned his head once more to Albine’s hand, saying, with a laugh: 

‘Really, it’s silly, I'm just a child.’ 

But the girl, to see if he was really hers, entirely hers, went on questioning him, taking him back to the confused memories he had been trying to capture. He remembered nothing, he really was in a 
happy state of childhood. He felt as if newly born. 

‘Oh, I’m not really strong yet. You see, as far back as | can remember, | was in a bed that burned my entire body; my head rolling around on the pillow as if on a brazier, and my feet wearing themselves 
out, rubbing against each other all the time ... Oh, | really was very ill! It seemed as if | was having my body changed, as if every part was being taken out, and | was being repaired like a piece of 
broken machinery.’ 

The comparison made him laugh again. He went on: 

‘I'm going to be all new. It’s really cleaned me up, being so ill ... But what were you asking me? No. Nobody else was there. | was suffering all alone at the bottom of a black hole. Nobody. Nobody. And 
beyond that, there’s nothing, | can see nothing. | am your child, may | be? You will teach me to walk. Now | can see only you. | don’t care about anything that isn’t you. | tell you, | really don’t remember. 
| came along and you took hold of me, that’s all.’ 

And then, comforted, he spoke again in an affectionate tone: 

‘Your hand is warm now; it’s as good as sunshine ... Let’s stop talking now. I’m getting hot.’ 

In the big room, a tremulous silence seemed to fall from the blue ceiling. The spirit lamp had gone out, and the kettle gave off an ever thinner wisp of steam. Albine and Serge, each with their head on 
the same pillow, gazed at the long calico curtains drawn over the windows. Serge’s eyes, especially, were drawn to them, to the white source of the light. He bathed in it, as in a dimmed daylight, 
adapted to his weakness as a convalescent. He could make out the sun behind one yellower bit of the curtain, and that was enough to make him better. In the distance he could hear a great rustling of 
foliage; and at the window on the right, the greenish shadow of a high branch, clearly outlined, brought him a disturbing imagining of that forest he felt to be so near. 

‘Do you want me to open the curtains?’ asked Albine, misunderstanding his fixed stare. 

‘No, no,’ he hastily replied. 

‘It's a fine day. You'd have the sun. You'd see the trees.’ 

‘No, | implore you ... | don’t want anything that’s outside. That branch there wearies me with its moving and growing, as if it were alive ... Leave me your hand, I’m going to sleep now. Everything’s 
white now ... That's good.’ And he fell asleep like a child, watched over by Albine who blew gently on his face to cool him in his sleep. 
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THE next day the fine weather had gone, and it was raining. Serge, whose fever had returned, spent a day of suffering, with his eyes fixed despairingly on the curtains, from which came only a sinister 
light, cavern-like and grey as ash. He could no longer find the sun, and he looked for that shadow which had previously alarmed him, that high branch which, drowned now in the steamy haze of the 
rain, seemed to him, in its disappearance, to have carried the forest away with it. Towards evening, he became rather delirious, and sobbing, cried out to Albine that the sun had died and he could hear 
the whole sky and the whole countryside mourning the death of the sun. She had to comfort him like a child, promising him the sun, assuring him it would come back, and she would give it to him. But 
he was also grieving for the plants. The seeds must be suffering under the ground, waiting for the light; they must be having his nightmares, dreaming they were climbing along an underground tunnel, 
blocked by rockfalls, struggling madly to reach the sun. And he began to sob more quietly, saying that winter was an illness of the earth and he would die along with it, unless spring came and cured 
them both. 


For three more days, the weather remained dreadful. Torrents poured down on the trees, with a distant clamour like a river that had burst its banks. Gusts of wind rolled around and flung themselves 
at the windows with the cruel persistence of enormous waves. Serge had asked Albine to bolt all the shutters. With the lamp lit, he no longer had the funereal gloom of the colourless curtains, and he 
no longer felt the grey of the sky stealing in through the tiniest cracks and flowing onto him like a dust intent on burying him. He just lay there, with his arms so thin and his pale face, growing all the 
weaker as the countryside’s illness got worse. At certain times of inky black clouds, when the twisted trees cracked under the strain, and the earth let the grasses trail out beneath the rain like the hair 
of a drowned girl, he almost stopped breathing, seemed to die, as if himself beaten by the tempest. Then, at the first break in the weather, at the tiniest trace of blue between two clouds, he would 
breathe again, enjoying the peace of the drying foliage, the whitening paths, and the fields drinking their last draught of water. Albine too was now yearning for sunshine; dozens of times a day she 
went to the window on the landing to examine the horizon, delighted by the slightest patches of white, anxious on seeing dark copper-coloured masses, laden with hail, and fearful that some too dark 
cloud would kill off her dear patient. She talked of sending for Dr Pascal. But Serge didn’t want anyone. He kept saying: 
‘Tomorrow, there will be sunlight on the curtains, and I'll be well again.’ 
One evening, when he was at his lowest point, Albine gave him her hand, so he could place it beneath his cheek. And when the hand failed to comfort him, she wept at finding herself so helpless. Since 
he had fallen back into the lethargy of winter, she no longer felt strong enough to pull him out by herself from the nightmare in which he was struggling. She needed the assistance of spring. She was 
herself wasting away, with ice-cold arms, short of breath, and no longer able to breathe life into him. For hours on end, she roamed around the big, sad room. When she went past a mirror, she saw an 
unpleasant image of herself, and thought herself ugly. 
Then one morning, as she was plumping up the pillows, not daring to try again the broken magic of her hands, she fancied she saw once more the smile of that first day on Serge’s lips, when she had 
just brushed his neck with her fingertips. 
‘Open the shutters,’ he murmured. 
She thought he was talking in a delirium, for but an hour before, she had seen from the landing window only a sky in deep gloom. 
‘Go back to sleep,’ she replied sadly; ‘I promised to wake you at the first ray of sunshine ... Sleep on a while, the sun is not here yet.’ 
‘Yes itis, | can feel it, the sun is here ... Open the shutters.’ 
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THE sun was indeed there. When Albine had opened the shutters behind the big curtains, that good yellow glow once more warmed up a bit of the white calico. But what made Serge sit up in bed was 
the sight of the shadow of that branch, the bough that announced the return to life. The whole of the resuscitated countryside, with its greenery, its rivers, its wide ring of hills, was, for him, contained in 
that greenish patch that quivered at the slightest breath. The branch no longer alarmed him. He followed its rocking movements eagerly, needing the strength of the sap it promised; and Albine, happily 
supporting him with her arms, said: 
‘Ah, my dear Serge, winter is over ... We are saved.’ 
He lay back, his eyes already brighter, and his voice clearer. 
‘Tomorrow,’ he said, ‘I shall be very strong ... You shall draw back the curtains. | want to see everything...’ 
But the next day he was seized by a childish fear. He would not allow the windows to be opened wide. ‘In a while, later on,’ he would murmur. He remained anxious, worried about the effect of the first 
impact of light on his eyes. Evening came, and he still had not been able to make the decision to face the sun again. He had stayed with his face tumed towards the curtains, following, on the 
transparence of the cloth, the pale morning light, the blaze of noon, the mauve of twilight, all the colours, all the emotions of the heavens. Upon that screen were reflected even the quivering of the 
warm air when a bird flaps its wings, and the joyfulness of the scents throbbing within a sunbeam. Behind that veil, that softened dream of the powerful life outside, he could hear spring arriving. And 
at times he was even suffocated, when in spite of the barrier of the curtains the rush of the earth’s new blood came at him too brutally. 
The next morning, he was still asleep when Albine, trying to hurry his recovery, called out: 
‘Serge! Serge! Look, here’s the sun!’ 
She swiftly drew back the curtains and threw the windows wide open. He raised himself up and knelt on the bed, suffocating, almost fainting, with his hands pressed tight against his breast to keep his 
heart from breaking. Before him he had the great wide sky, nothing but blue, an infinity of blue; in this he washed away his suffering, he sank into it, as if into a gentle cradle, and drank in its sweetness, 
its purity and youth. Only one thing, that branch whose shadow he had noticed jutting out over the window, splashed that sea of blue with its patch of lively greenery; and that was already too much for 
the convalescent’s delicate sensibilities that were hurt even by the smudge made by swallows flying on the horizon. He was being born. He uttered little involuntary cries, drowned in light, beaten by 
waves of warm air, and feeling engulfed by all the life flowing into him. With outstretched hands, he fell back and sank on to his pillow in a swoon. 
What a happy and tender day this was! The sun came in on the right, far from the alcove. During the whole of the morning Serge watched it moving slowly forward, clipping the edges of the old furniture, 
frolicking in the comers, and sometimes sliding to the ground like an unrolled piece of cloth. It was a slow, confident progress, like that of a woman in love, stretching her blonde limbs, and moving up 
to the alcove with a rhythmic movement and a voluptuous languor that created a furious desire to possess her. At last, towards two o'clock, the pool of sunlight left the last armchair, climbed up the 
blankets, and spread over the bed like a woman’s hair let down. Serge abandoned his thin, convalescent hands to this ardent caress, and with half-closed eyes, he could feel kisses of fire raining down 
on each of his fingers, he was bathed in light as if embraced by a star. And as Albine was still there, leaning over him with a smile, he stammered out, with his eyes quite closed: 
‘Leave me now, don’t hold me so tight ... How do you manage to hold me so completely in your arms, like that?’ 
Then the sun slipped down from the bed and went slowly away to the left. Then Serge watched it doing its rounds once again, sitting on one chair after another, sad that he had been unable to keep it 
with him, clutched to his breast. Albine had stayed there at the edge of the bedclothes. The two, with their arms around each other's neck, watched the sky getting slowly paler. Now and again a huge 
shudder seemed to make it blench with some sudden emotion. Serge, in his languor, could now let his eyes roam more comfortably over this expanse, discovering exquisite subtleties he had never 
suspected. It wasn’t all entirely blue, there was pinkish blue, lilac blue, yellow blue, a living flesh, a vast, immaculate nakedness that heaved like a woman’s breast at the slightest breath. With each 
new glance into the distance there were surprises, unknown regions of the air, secret smiles, some adorable roundness, and fine veils hiding, in the depths of barely glimpsed paradises, huge and 
magnificent bodies of goddesses. And he was flying away, his limbs made light by illness, into this shimmering silk, this innocent down of blue; his sensations seemed to float above his faltering being. 
The sun was getting lower in the sky, the blue was melting into pure gold, the living flesh of the sky grew ever more blond, and slowly sank into all the tints of evening. Not a cloud, just the self- 
effacement of a virgin at bedtime, a disrobing that left nothing more than a line of modesty on the horizon. The vast sky slept. 
‘Ah! the dear little child!’ said Albine, looking at Serge, who had fallen asleep on her shoulder at the same time as the sky. 
She laid him back down on the bed and closed all the windows. But the next day, even at dawn, they were open again. Serge could no longer live without the sun. He was gathering strength, and was 
becoming used to the great buffetings of air that sent the alcove curtains billowing. Even the blue, the everlasting blue, had begun to seem rather dull. He was growing weary of being a swan, a 
whiteness, forever swimming on the limpid lake of the sky. He even found himself wishing for a flight of black clouds, a tumbling down of clouds that would break the monotony of all that purity. 
As his health improved, he felt the need for stronger sensations. He now spent hours looking at the green branch; he would have liked to see it grow, flourish, and thrust its boughs right up to his bed. 
It was no longer enough for him, it only aggravated his desires, speaking to him of other trees, those he could hear calling him, though he could not see their tops. There was an endless whispering of 
leaves, chattering of running water, and flappings of wings, making one high, long-drawn-out, and vibrant voice. 
‘When you're able to get up,’ said Albine, ‘you'll sit in front of the window ... you'll see the lovely garden.’ 
He closed his eyes and murmured: 
‘Oh! | see it already, | hear it ... | know where the trees are, where the water flows, where the violets grow.’ 
Then he went on: 
‘But | don’t see it well, | see it without light ... | need to be very strong to get to the window.’ 
At other times, when she thought he was asleep, Albine would disappear for a few hours. And when she got back she would find him burning with impatience, his eyes shining with curiosity. 
‘Where have you been?’ he would cry. 
And he would take her in his arms, sniffing at her skirts, her bodice, and her cheeks. ‘You smell of all sorts of nice things. Ah! You’ve been walking on grass?’ 
Then she would laugh and show him her boots, all wet with dew. 
‘You've come from the garden! You've come from the garden!’ he repeated in delight. ‘I knew it! When you came in, you were like a big flower ... You’ve brought me the whole garden in your dress!’ 
And he kept her with him, smelling her as if she were a bouquet of flowers. Sometimes she came back with brambles, leaves, and bits of twig caught in her clothes. Then he would pick these off and 
hide them under his pillow like sacred relics. One day she brought him a bunch of roses. He was so moved that it made him cry. He kissed the flowers, and laid them down in bed with him, wrapped in 
his arms. But when they faded, it caused him so much pain that he told Albine not to gather any more. He preferred her, herself, who was just as fresh and sweet-smelling, and didn’t fade, didn’t lose 
the scent of her hands, the scent of her hair, the scent of her cheeks. Later on, he would himself send her to the garden, telling her not to come back for at least an hour. 
‘You see, in that way, | have sunshine, | have fresh air, and | have roses to last until tomorrow.’ 
Often, when he saw her coming back quite breathless, he would question her. What path had she taken? Had she plunged into the trees, or had she gone along the edge of the fields? Had she seen 
any nests? Had she sat down behind a bush of wild roses, or under an oak tree, or in the shade of a clump of poplars? Then when she replied, and tried to describe the garden, he would put his hand 
on her lips and murmur: 
‘No, no, don’t say any more. | was wrong. | don’t want to know ... | prefer to see for myself.’ 
He would fall back into his cherished dreaming of all this greenery he felt so near, just a step or two away. For several days he lived on that dream. At first, he explained, he had seen the garden more 
clearly. As he gained strength, his dream was disturbed by the rush of blood heating up his veins. He fell prey to more and more uncertainty. He no longer knew whether the trees were over to the right, 
whether the streams ran down to the bottom of the garden, even whether huge rocks might not be piling up under the windows. He talked to himself about it, very quietly. At the slightest indication, he 
would draw up marvellous plans of the garden, plans that the song of a bird, the cracking of a branch, or the scent of a flower would make him modify, and plant here a hedge of lilac, or there replace 
a lawn with flower beds. With each passing hour, he designed a new garden, to the great amusement of Albine who, finding him working on it, would exclaim with great bursts of laughter: 
‘That's not it at all, | assure you. You can’t imagine. It’s more beautiful than the most beautiful things you've ever seen ... Don’t go racking your brains over it. The garden is mine and I'll give it to you. 
Come on, it won't run away.’ 
Serge, who had already been afraid of the light, became very anxious when he found he was strong enough to go and lean on the windowsill. Once again, every evening he would say: ‘Tomorrow.’ 
He would turn towards the wall by his bed trembling when Albine came back, and he would tell her she smelled of hawthorn, and that she had scratched her hands making a hole in the hedge to bring 
all the scent back to him. One morning she suddenly grasped him in her arms, and almost carried him to the window, supporting him, then forced him to look out. ‘What a coward you are!’ she cried, 
with her lovely resonant laugh. And waving one hand at all points of the compass, she repeated, triumphantly: ‘The Paradou! The Paradou!’ And Serge, speechless, looked out. 
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ASEA of greenery in front, on the right, on the left, and everywhere. A sea, rolling its great swell of leaves to the far horizon, with nothing to interrupt it, no house, no stretch of wall or dusty road. A sea 
like a desert, virginal and sacred, displaying its wild sweetness in the innocence of solitude. Only the sun could enter here, sprawl in a sheet of gold over the fields, thread the paths with its runaway 
rays, hang its fine, flaming hair between the trees, and drink at the springs with golden lips that set the water trembling. Beneath this dusting of flames, the big garden came alive with the extravagance 
of a happy animal let loose at the ends of the earth, far from everything and free from everything. There was such an orgy of foliage, so overwhelming a tide of grasses that the garden seemed hidden 
from one end to the other, as if flooded and drowned. Nothing but green slopes, stalks surging like jets from a fountain, foaming masses, closely drawn curtains of forests, cloaks of climbing plants 
trailing along the ground, and flights of gigantic boughs swooping down on all sides. 

Even looking carefully, one could hardly make out the original design of the Paradou beneath this tremendous invasion of vegetation. In front, in a sort of huge, semicircular enclosure, must have lain 
the parterre, the main flower garden, with its sunken fountains, broken balustrades, uneven steps, and fallen statues whose whiteness could be glimpsed deep in the expanse of dark grass. Further on, 
behind the blue line of a sheet of water, was a jumble of fruit trees; further still, a forest of tall trees displayed its violet undergrowth streaked with light; now returned to virgin forest, its treetops gently 
breasted the air one after another, splashed with the lime green, pale green, and vivid green of all the different species. On the right, the forest scaled the heights, planting little pinewoods and fading 
out into meagre scrub, while bare rocks piled up a huge wall like the debris of a fallen mountain that barred the horizon; eager vegetation had thrust its way into the soil, with monstrous plants that lay 
in the sun like sleepy reptiles. A streak of silver, a splash that from afar looked like a cloud of pearls, revealed a waterfall, the source of the quiet streams so lazily flowing alongside the flower garden. 


Then on the left, the river flowed through a vast meadow, where it split into four streams, whose capricious movements could be seen under the reeds, beneath the willows, and behind the big trees. 
As far as the eye could see, stretches of pasture added to the freshness of the low-lying ground, a landscape bathed in a bluish haze, a gleam of daylight melting gradually into the greenish blue of 
sunset. The Paradou, the flower garden and the forest, the rocks and streams and meadows, filled the whole expanse of the sky. 

‘The Paradou!’ Serge stammered, opening his arms wide as if to clasp the whole garden to his bosom. 

He staggered. Albine had to help him into an armchair. There he stayed for two hours without uttering a word. With his chin resting on his hands, he gazed into space. From time to time his eyelids 
fluttered, and a flush rose to his cheeks. He went on gazing slowly, with profound astonishment. It was all too huge, too complex, too overpowering. 

‘| can’t see, | don’t understand,’ he cried, stretching out his hands to Albine in a gesture of utter weariness. 

The girl then leant over the back of his chair, took his head in her hands, and forced him to look out again, as she quietly said: 

‘It's ours. No one will come in. When you're well again we shall go for walks. We'll have enough walks to last our lifetime. We can go wherever you like ... where do you want to go?’ 

He smiled and murmured: 

‘Oh! not far. The first day, just a step or so outside the door. You see, I’d fall ... Oh, | know, I'll go over there, under that tree near the window.’ 

She went on, softly: 

‘Do you want to go into the flower garden? You'll see the rose bushes, the big flowers that have swallowed up everything, even the old pathways that they've covered with their bouquets ... Or do you 
prefer the orchard, where | can only get in on hands and knees, since the branches are bent so low under their load of fruit ... We'll go further still if you feel strong enough. We'll go to the forest, far 
into its hidey-holes of shade, so far that we'll sleep outside if night overtakes us ... Or else, one morning, we'll climb right up there, on to those rocks. You'll see some plants that frighten me. You'll see 
springs, a real shower of water, and we'll enjoy feeling the spray on our faces ... But if you prefer to walk along the hedges beside a stream, we'll go round by the meadows. It’s very nice in the evening 
under the willows at sunset. You can lie down in the grass, and watch the little green frogs jumping around among the reeds.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Serge ‘you're making me tired, | don’t want to see that far ... | shall walk two steps. That will already be a great deal.’ 

‘And even I,’ she continued, ‘I've not yet managed to go everywhere. There are still places | don’t know at all. For all the years I’ve been walking here, | still feel there are unknown places around me, 
places where the shade must be cooler, and the grass softer ... Listen, I've always thought there was one special place, where I'd like to live forever. It's certainly there somewhere; | must have gone 
right past it, or perhaps it’s hidden so far away that in all my roamings, I've never reached it ... We'll look for it together, won’t we, Serge, and we'll live there?’ 

‘No, no, don’t go on,’ the young man stammered, ‘I can’t understand what you're saying. You're killing me.’ 

She let him weep in her arms for a while, worried and wretched at not being able to find the right words to comfort him. 

‘So the Paradou is not as lovely as you had imagined?’ she then asked. 

He hid his face, and said: ‘I don’t know any more. It was quite small, and now it’s just getting bigger and bigger ... Take me away, hide me.’ 

She took him back to his bed, soothing him once more like a child, lulling him with a lie. ‘Oh well, no, it’s not true, there is no garden. It’s just a story | made up. Sleep in peace.’ 
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Every day she made him sit at the window in the cool hours of the morning. He was beginning to try to walk a few steps, supporting himself on the furniture. His cheeks were now tinged with pink, and 
his hands had lost their waxy transparency. But in his convalescence he suffered from a torpor of the senses that reduced him to the vegetative life of some poor creature born the day before. He was 
nothing more than a plant, aware only of the air around him. He remained withdrawn, with not enough blood in his veins to make any outward effort, a plant, holding on to the soil, and letting all the sap 
of his body drink from it. It was a second conception, a slow hatching in the warm egg of springtime. Albine, remembering one or two things Dr Pascal had said, felt greatly alarmed at seeing him like 
this, like a little boy, innocent, and as if dazed. She had heard that after recovery, some illnesses leave madness behind. She spent hours just looking at him, puzzling, the way mothers do, about how 
to smile at him and make him smile. He wasn’t laughing at all yet. When she passed her hand before his eyes, he didn’t see it, didn’t follow its shadow with his eyes. When she spoke to him, he hardly 
turned his head towards the sound. She had but one consolation: he was growing superbly, he was a handsome child. 
Then, for a week, he needed delicate care. She waited patiently, waiting for him to grow up again. She gradually noticed some signs of awakening, and began to feel reassured, thinking age would 
make a man of him. There were slight trembling when she touched him. Then one evening he gave a little laugh. The next day, after seating him by the window, she went down to the garden and began 
to run about, calling out to him. She disappeared under the trees, scampered through patches of sunlight and came back, breathless, clapping her hands. With his wavering gaze, he did not at first see 
her. But when she started off again, playing the same game of hide-and-seek, leaping up from behind the bushes and calling out to him, he at last began to follow the white patch of her skirt with his 
eyes. And when she suddenly came and stood firmly beneath the window, looking up at him, he held out his arms, his face showing he wanted to join her. She went back up and embraced him with 
pride. 
‘Ah! You saw me, you saw me!’ she cried. ‘You want to come with me into the garden, don’t you? ... If you knew how sad you’ve made me these last few days, being like a dumb ox, not seeing or 
hearing me.’ 
He seemed to be listening but with some slight pain that made him bend his neck in a rather frightened manner. 
‘But you're better,’ she went on. ‘You're strong enough to go down when you want to ... Why aren’t you saying anything now? Have you lost your tongue? Oh! What a brat! | suppose | shall just have 
to teach him how to talk!’ 
And in fact she then set about naming for him all the objects she touched. He was only able to stammer, saying each syllable twice, not pronouncing any words clearly. She was, however, beginning 
to walk him round the room. She supported him, leading him from the bed to the window. That was a great journey. He nearly fell over once or twice on the way, and that made her laugh. One day he 
sat down on the floor, and she had a very hard time of it getting him up again. Then she made him do a tour of the room which took a solid hour, sitting him down on the way on the sofa, on the 
armchairs, on the side chairs, the whole way round this little world. He was finally able to risk a few steps on his own. She stood in front of him, holding out her hands and calling to him as she walked 
backwards, so that he had to cross the room to reach the support of her arms. When he sulked and refused to walk, she took the comb from her hair and held it out to him like a plaything. Then he 
would come to get it, and sit quietly in a corner, playing with the comb for hours, gently scratching his hands with it. 
At last, one morning, she found Serge standing up. He had already managed to open one of the shutters. He was trying to walk without leaning on the furniture. 
‘Well, now, what a strapping fellow!’ she said gaily. ‘Tomorrow he'll be jumping out of the window, if nobody stops him ... So we’re feeling pretty solid now, are we?’ 
Serge replied with an infantile laugh. His limbs had regained the health of adolescence but without any awakening of his more conscious feelings. He stayed for whole afternoons at the window, facing 
the Paradou, with the face of a child who sees nothing but whiteness, and hears only the dull vibration of sounds. He still had all the ignorance of a little boy, and his sense of touch was still so primitive 
that it could not distinguish between Albine’s dress and the material covering the old armchairs. There were still those astonished wide-open eyes that do not understand what they see, and the hesitant 
gestures that do not know how to go where they wish, still just the beginnings of a purely instinctive life, with no knowledge of the surroundings. The man in him was not yet born. 
‘All right, all right, go on being stupid,’ Albine muttered. ‘We shall see.’ 
She took out her comb and held it out to him. 
‘If you want my comb,’ she said, ‘come and get it.’ 
Then when she had got him out of the room, by going before him, backwards, she put an arm round his waist, supporting him over each step. She kept him amused, putting her comb back, and tickling 
his neck with the ends of her hair, and so preventing him from realising that he was going down the stairs. But, once down below, even before she had opened the door, he took fright in the darkness 
of the corridor. 
‘Now look!’ she cried. 
And she pushed the door wide open. 
It was a sudden dawn, a curtain of shade suddenly drawn back, to show the day in all the gaiety of the early morning. The park opened out, spread out before them in all its green clarity, fresh and 
deep as a well. Serge, delighted, enchanted, remained at the doorway, eager but hesitating to dip his foot into this lake of light. 
‘Anyone would think you were afraid of getting your feet wet,’ said Albine. ‘Come on, the ground is quite solid.’ 
He gingerly took a step forward, surprised at the gentle resistance of the sand. This first contact with the earth was a shock to his body, a renewal of life that for a moment brought him to his feet, taller 
now, and sighing. 
‘Come on, be brave,’ Albine repeated. ‘You know you promised me you'd walk five steps. We'll go as far as the mulberry tree, there beneath the window ... There you shall have a rest.’ 
It took him a quarter of an hour to take the five steps. At each effort, he would stop, as if he had had to pull up roots that were holding him to the ground. The girl, who was pushing him along, said with 
a laugh: 
‘You look like a tree walking.’ 
She settled him with his back against the mulberry tree, in the shower of sunshine falling from its branches. Then she left him, bounding away and shouting to tell him not to move. Serge, with drooping 
hands, slowly turned his face towards the park. It was childhood everywhere. The pale greenery, steeped in the milk of youth, was bathed in a blond radiance. The trees were still in their infancy, the 
flowers had the soft skin of babies, the water was blue with the innocent blue of beautiful eyes wide open. There was a delightful awakening under every leaf. 
Serge’s gaze had paused at a big yellow gap created by a wide path, opening before him in the middle of a dense mass of foliage; at the end of it, to the east, some meadows bathed in gold seemed 
to be the field of light on which the sun would descend, and he waited for the morning to reach that path and flow towards him. He could feel it coming in a warm breeze, very faint at first, hardly 
perceptible on his skin, then gradually increasing, and becoming so lively it made his whole body tremble. He could taste it coming, with an ever clearer flavour, bringing him the healthy tang of fresh 
air, and touching his lips with the deliciously spicy sweetness of sharp fruits and milky tree-sap. He could smell it coming, in the scents that it gathered in its path, the smell of earth, the smell of shady 
trees, the smell of hot plants, the smell of living animals, a whole bouquet of scents of dizzying intensity. He could hear it coming in the delicate flight of a bird, skimming the grass, drawing the whole 
garden out of its silence, giving voices to everything it touched, and playing in his ears the music of things and beings. He could see it coming from the end of the path, from the meadows bathed in 
gold, the rosy air, so gay that it lit its way with a smile, first just a small patch of daylight, then, in a few swift bounds, all the splendour of the sun itself. And the morning came and beat upon the mulberry 
tree, against which Serge was leaning. And Serge was newborn in the childhood of the morning. 
‘Serge! Serge!’ called the voice of Albine, hidden behind the high bushes of the flower garden. ‘Don't be afraid, I’m here!’ 
But Serge was no longer afraid. He was coming to life in the sun, in that pure bath of light that flooded over him. He was being reborn at the age of twenty-five, with his senses suddenly unlocked, 
enchanted by the wide sky, the joyous earth, and the miracle of the horizon spread around him. This garden that the day before he did not know at all, was now an amazing pleasure. Everything filled 
him with rapture, down to the blades of grass and the stones on the paths, the breaths of air he could not see but felt upon his cheeks. His whole body entered into possession of this piece of nature, 
he embraced it with his limbs; his lips drank it in, his nostrils breathed it in; he carried it away in his ears, he hid it in the depths of his eyes. It was his. The roses in the flower garden, the lofty branches 
of the tall trees, the rocks echoing with the water falling from the springs, the meadows on which the sun planted its spikes of light, they were all his. Then he closed his eyes, and gave himself the 
pleasure of slowly reopening them, to be dazzled by a second awakening. 
‘The birds have eaten all the strawberries,’ said Albine, disconsolately, as she ran to him. ‘Look, I’ve only been able to find these two.’ 
But she stopped a few steps away, looking at Serge with astonished delight, struck to the heart. 
‘How handsome you are!’ she cried. And she drew nearer, then stopped, overwhelmed, and murmured: 
‘| had never seen you before.’ 
He had certainly grown taller. Dressed in loose clothing, he stood erect, still rather thin, with his delicate limbs, broad chest, and rounded shoulders. His white neck, tanned brown on the nape, moved 
freely and tilted his head slightly backwards. Health, strength, and power were on his face. He was not smiling; his face was in repose, with a grave and gentle mouth, firm cheeks, a large nose, and 
grey eyes — very clear, commanding eyes. His long hair, covering his entire skull, fell to his shoulders in black curls, while a thin beard curled at his lips and chin, showing the white of the skin beneath. 
‘You are handsome, you are handsome!’ Albine slowly repeated, crouching before him, and looking up with loving eyes. 
‘But why are you sulking with me now? Why aren’t you speaking to me?’ 
He, without answering, remained standing there. His eyes were fixed far away, not seeing this child at his feet. He spoke to himself. Standing in the sunshine, he said: 
‘How lovely the light is!’ 


It seemed as if those words were a vibration of the sun itself. They fell into the air, little more than a murmur, like a breath of music, a tremor of heat and life. It was already quite a few days since Albine 
had heard Serge’s voice. She found it different now, as he too was different. It seemed to her to sound across the park more sweetly than the voices of the birds, and more imperiously than the wind 
bending the branches. It was majestic, it commanded. The whole garden heard it, although it had seemed a mere breath, and the whole garden trembled with joy at it. 
‘Speak to me,’ Albine implored him. ‘You haven't ever spoken to me like that. Up there, in the room, before you became dumb, you used to prattle like a child ... How is it then that | don’t recognize 
your voice now? A short while ago, | thought your voice was coming down from the trees, that it was coming to me from the whole garden, that it was one of those deep sighs that disturbed me during 
the night, before you came here ... Listen, everything is keeping quiet just to hear you speak again.’ 
But he continued to be unconscious of her presence. She spoke more tenderly: 
‘No, don’t speak if it tires you. Sit down beside me. We'll stay here on the grass until the sun moves away ... And look, I’ve found two strawberries. And it took me quite a time! The birds eat everything. 
There’s one for you, or both of them if you like; or else we'll share them both, so as to taste each one. You will say thank you, and I'll hear you.’ 
He did not want to sit down, and he refused the strawberries that Albine dejectedly threw away. She herself now remained silent. She would have preferred him to be ill, as he was at first, when she 
gave him her hand as a pillow and felt him coming back to life when she puffed cool air on his face. She cursed this health that had him standing in the light like an indifferent young god. Was he going 
to stay like this, without a glance at her? Was he not going to get better, get well enough to see her and love her? And she dreamed of becoming once more his healer and, with the power of her own 
little hands, completing this treatment of new youth. She could see there was no flame in the depths of his grey eyes, and that his was a pale beauty, like that of the statues fallen among the nettles in 
the flower garden. Then she stood up, and tried to clasp him round the waist, while blowing on his neck to enliven him. But that morning, Serge did not even feel the breath stirring his silky beard. The 
sun had moved off, it was time to go in. Back in the room, Albine wept. Every day, from that morning on, the convalescent took a short walk in the garden. He went beyond the mulberry tree, and on to 
the very end of the terrace, facing the wide stairway with the broken steps leading down to the flower garden. He was becoming accustomed to being in the open air, each bath of sunshine made him 
bloom anew. Even the young chestnut tree, sprung from a seed that had fallen between two stones of the balustrade, and now bursting open the resin of its buds and unfurling its fans of leaves, did 
not have as much vigour as Serge. One day he even tried to go down the steps; but his strength failed him and he sat down on one of the steps, among the stonecrop growing in the cracks between 
the paving stones. Down below, on the left, he could see a little arbour of rose trees. That was where he longed to go. ‘Wait a while,’ said Albine. ‘The scent of the roses is too strong for you. | have 
never myself been able to sit beneath the rose trees without feeling weary and light-headed, and very sweetly wanting to cry ... You'll see, I'll take you there under the rose trees and I'll cry, for you're 
making me very sad.’ 
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ONE morning she was at last able to support him to the bottom of the steps, trampling down the grass in front of him, and making a path through the wild rose bushes that barred the bottom steps with 
their supple arms. Then they went slowly on into the arbour of roses. It was indeed a wood, with a veritable forest of tall standard roses, spreading out leafy canopies as large as trees, and huge rose 
bushes, like impenetrable thickets of young oaks. In that spot, there had once been a most excellent collection of plant species. But since the abandonment of the formal flower garden, it had all gone 
wild, and virgin forest had established itself, a forest of roses invading the pathways in a tangle of wild offshoots, and mixing the different varieties to such an extent that roses of different scents and 
colours seemed to be blooming on the same stem. Rambling roses created mossy carpets, while climbing roses attached themselves to other rose trees like voracious ivy, shooting up like rockets of 
greenery, and at the slightest breath of wind, dropping showers of petals from their stripped flowers. New natural paths had formed in the midst of the woods, narrow alleys, and wide avenues, delightful 
covered passages where one could walk in the shade and the fragrance. These paths led to crossroads and clearings, went under arches of little red roses, and between walls covered with little yellow 
roses. Some sunny patches gleamed like swathes of green silk, patterned with bold splashes of colour; some shady parts had the seclusion of alcoves, the scents of love, and the warmth of a bouquet 
wilting on a woman’s breast. The rose bushes had voices that whispered. The rose bushes were full of nests that sang. 
‘We must take care not to get lost,’ said Albine, on entering the wood. ‘I got lost once. The sun had already gone down before | managed to get away from the rose bushes clinging to my skirts at every 
step.’ 
But they had scarcely walked for more than a few minutes when Serge, overcome with fatigue, needed to sit down. He lay down and fell into a deep sleep. Albine stayed sitting pensively at his side. 
They were at the opening of a path, on the edge of a glade. The path plunged on afar, streaked with rays of sunshine, opening on to the sky at the far end, through a small, round blue gap. Other little 
paths led only into barriers of greenery. The glade was of big rose trees, rising one above the other in an orgy of branches, a tangle of thorny tendrils, like thick layers of foliage, clinging to each other 
in the air, and hanging there, stretching from bush to bush like parts of the roof of a flying tent. Through the holes in the lace-like patterning of the leaves, one could see only the tiniest dots of light — 
an azure screen, letting through light and an impalpable spray of sunshine. And from the vault, runaway branches hung like chandeliers, thick tufts held by the green thread of a stalk, and armfuls of 
flowers reaching to the ground from some rip in the ceiling, hanging down like a piece of torn curtain. 
Meanwhile, Albine was looking at Serge sleeping. She had never before seen him with his limbs in such a state of total exhaustion, his hands lying open on the grass, his face as if dead. He was indeed 
so dead for her, she thought she could kiss him on the face without his even feeling the kiss. And sadly, distractedly, she busied her hands with stripping the petals off the roses that lay within her 
grasp. Above her head drooped an enormous bunch, brushing against her hair, and dropping roses on her chignon, on her ears, around her neck, and casting a cloak of roses round her shoulders. 
Higher up, at the touch of her fingers, roses showered down, their broad, soft petals having the exquisite roundness and the scarcely blushing purity of a virgin’s breast. Like a fall of living snowflakes, 
roses had already hidden her feet that were lying in the grass. Roses climbed to her knees and covered her skirt, enfolding her up to her waist, while three stray petals, flying down on to her bodice, on 
to the opening of her breasts, seemed to settle there like three end-marks of her adorable nudity. 
‘Oh! the lazy boy!’ she murmured, suddenly feeling bored, and gathering two handfuls of roses, she threw them on to Serge’s face to wake him up. 
He remained weighed down with sleep, roses covering his eyes and his mouth. This made Albine laugh. She leaned over. She kissed both his eyes with all her heart, then she kissed his mouth, blowing 
her kisses to make the roses fly off but the roses remained on his lips, and she laughed more deeply, greatly amused by this flowery caress. 
Serge had slowly sat up. He was gazing at her, struck with astonishment, and as if alarmed at finding her there. 
‘Who are you?’ he asked. ‘Where have you come from? What are you doing here beside me?’ 
She just smiled, delighted at seeing him awake like this. Then he seemed to remember; he went on with a gesture of happy reassurance: 
‘| know, you're my love, you have come from my flesh, and you are waiting for me to take you in my arms so that we two can become one. | was dreaming of you. You were in my chest and | gave you 
my blood, my muscles, and my bones. | did not suffer. You took half of my heart, so gently that for me it was an exquisite pleasure to share myself like that. | sought out what was best in me, what was 
most beautiful, to give to you. If you had taken everything, | would have thanked you ... You emerged from my eyes and from my mouth, | felt it. You were all warm and sweet-scented, and so loving 
that it was the very quiver of your body that made me sit up.’ 
Albine listened in ecstasy. At last he could see her; at last he was really getting born, he was healing. With outstretched hands, she begged him to go on: 
‘How could | ever have lived without you?’ he murmured. ‘But | was not really alive, | was like some sleeping animal ... And now you are mine! and you are no other than myself! Listen, you must never 
leave me, for you are my very breath, you would carry away my life. We shall remain in ourselves. If ever | were to abandon you, may | be cursed, and may my body shrivel like some useless weed.’ 
He took her hands, repeating, in a voice trembling with admiration: 
‘How beautiful you are!’ 
In the spray of sunshine that fell on her, Albine’s skin was milky white, slightly tinged with gold by a reflection of light. The shower of roses around and upon her drowned her in rosy colour. Her blonde 
hair, escaping from her comb, made a headdress like a setting star, covering her shoulders with the riot of its last fiery tresses. She was wearing a white dress that seemed to leave her naked, so living 
was it upon her, so bare did it leave her arms, her breast, her knees. It showed her innocent skin, displayed with no shame, like a flower, musky with its own perfume. She stretched out, not too tall, 
supple as a snake, with softly rounded contours and curving voluptuous lines, all the grace of a budding body, still bathed in infancy, yet already swelling with puberty. Her long face, with its narrow 
brow and rather strong mouth, laughed with all the tender life of her blue eyes. Yet she remained grave, her cheeks smooth and her chin plump, a beauty as natural as the beauty of the trees. 
‘Oh! how | love you!’ said Serge, drawing her close to him. 
They remained together, wrapped in each other's arms. They did not kiss but holding each other by the waist, the two lay cheek to cheek, silently together, overjoyed at being one. All around them the 
rose trees bloomed. It was a wild and loving flowering, full of laughter — laughter red, rosy, and white. The living flowers opened out like naked flesh, like bodices revealing the treasures of the bosom. 
There were yellow roses like petals from the golden skin of barbarian maidens, roses the colour of straw, lemon-coloured roses, and some the colour of the sun, all the varying shades of skin bronzed 
by ardent skies. Then the bodies grew softer, the tea roses becoming delightfully moist and cool, revealing what modesty had hidden, parts of the body not normally shown, fine as silk and threaded 
with a blue network of veins. Then pink displayed its laughter-laden life; white pink, a white scarcely tinged with colour, the snowy foot of a virgin dipping into the water of a spring; then pale pink, more 
discreet than the warm whiteness of a half-glimpsed knee, or the glow of a youthful arm lighting up a wide sleeve; then real pink, like blood under satin, bare shoulders, bare hips, all the nakedness of 
womanhood caressed by light; then vivid pink, the budding flowers of the breast, the half-open flowers of the lips, exhaling warm and scented breath. And the climbing roses, the high bushes, raining 
down their white flowers, clothed all the different pinks, all the different bodies, with the lace of their flowery bunches and the innocence of their fine muslin; while here and there, wine-dark roses, almost 
black, bleeding, pierced that bridal purity with a wound of passion. It was the marriage of the scented woods, bearing the virginities of May to the fertilities of July and August; a first untutored kiss, 
gathered like a bouquet on the wedding morning. Even down in the grass, moss roses in their long dresses of green wool were waiting for love. Along the path dappled with sunbeams, flowers were 
prowling, faces were thrust forward, calling up a breeze as they passed. Beneath the outspread tent of the glade, all the smiles were shining together. No flowering was like any other. The roses had 
their own ways of loving. Some would do no more than half open their bud, very timidly and with a blushing heart, while others, with unlaced bodices, panting and fully open, looked quite crumpled, so 
madly in love with their bodies as to be dying of it. Some were small, lively, and gay, going along in a line with a cockade in their bonnets; some were enormous, bursting with attractions, with the 
roundness of fattened queens of the harem; some were brazen hussies, looking like prostitutes, in coquettish disarray, showing off petals whitened with face powder; some were decent, like prim ladies 
with no more than a proper décolletage; and some were aristocrats of smooth elegance and acceptable originality, inventing their own revealing garments. Roses that had opened like cups offered up 
their scent as if in precious crystal; roses that had fallen over backwards in the shape of an um let their scent flow out drop by drop; and roses round as cabbages exhaled their scent with the regular 
breathing of sleeping flowers; roses still in bud drew their petals tightly together, releasing only the vague sigh of their virginity. 
‘| love you, | love you,’ Serge was repeating in a low voice. 
And Albine was a big rose, one of the pale roses that had opened that morning. A rose with white feet, pink knees and arms, blonde neck, and beautifully veined breast, pale and exquisitely moist. She 
smelled good and held out lips that offered their scent, faint as yet, in their coral cup. And Serge breathed in her scent, and laid her on his breast. 
‘Oh,’ she laughed, ‘you’re not hurting me, you can take all of me.’ 
Serge was entranced by her laugh, so like the song of a bird in its rhythm. 
‘Only you have this song,’ he said, ‘l never heard anything so sweet ... You are such a delight to me.’ 
And she laughed again, with even more resonance, with rippling scales of high flute-like notes, that sank slowly into deeper sounds. It was a laugh with no ending, a cooing of the throat, a sonorous, 
triumphant music, celebrating the joys of awakening. Everything laughed in this laugh of a woman newly born to love and beauty: the roses, the fragrant woods, the whole of the Paradou. Until now, 
the vast garden had been missing one charm, that of a graceful voice which would be the living gaiety of the trees, the streams, and the sun. Now the vast garden had been granted that charm of 
laughter. 
‘How old are you?’ Albine asked, after closing her melody on a long note that died away. 
‘Nearly twenty-six,’ Serge replied. 
She was astonished. Good gracious! He was twenty-six! He too was very surprised at giving her that answer so easily. It seemed to him that he was less than a day, less than an hour old. 
‘And you, how old are you?’ he in turn asked. 
‘Me? I'm sixteen.’ 
And she ran off again, full of life, repeating his age, and singing out her own age. She laughed at being sixteen, with a delicate laugh that flowed like a trickle of water with the tremulous rhythm of her 
voice. Serge looked at her closely, amazed at the liveliness of the laughter that made her face so radiant. He scarcely recognized her with her cheeks full of dimples, her lips curving to show the rosy 
moistness of her mouth, and her eyes like bits of blue sky, lit by the rising of a star. When she threw back her head, he felt the warmth of her chin, puffed out with laughter, as she rested it on his 
shoulder. 
He stretched out his hand, unthinkingly, feeling the back of her neck. 
‘What do you want?’ she asked. Then remembering, she cried: 


‘You want my comb! You want my comb!’ 

Then she gave him her comb, and let the heavy braids fall down from her chignon. It was like rolling out a cloth of gold. Her hair clothed her down to her waist. Some locks that fell upon her breast 
finished off that royal raiment. At this sudden flaming of light Serge gave a little cry. He then kissed each lock of hair, burning his lips on this blaze as of a setting sun. 

But Albine was now making up for the long silence. She talked and asked questions, without stopping. 

‘Oh! how you made me suffer! | had become nothing to you, | spent my days, useless and helpless, in despair like someone of no worth at all ... And yet, in those first days, | had comforted you. You 
saw me and spoke to me ... Don’t you remember when you were lying in bed, falling asleep against my shoulder, and saying that | was doing you good?’ 

‘No,’ said Serge, ‘no, | don’t remember. | have just seen you for the first time, beautiful, radiant, unforgettable.’ 

She clapped her hands impatiently, and protested: 

‘And my comb? You remember that | gave you my comb to pacify you when you had become a child again? You were looking for it again, a moment ago.’ 

‘No, | don’t remember ... Your hair is like fine silk. | had never before kissed your hair.’ 

She became angry and spelled out some details, telling him of his convalescence in the room with the blue ceiling. But he, still laughing, simply laid his hand on her lips, saying with an uneasy weariness: 
‘No, be quiet, | don’t know any more, and | don’t want to know any more ... | just woke up and found you there, full of roses. That is enough.’ 

He took her once more into his arms and held her a long time, dreaming aloud and murmuring: 

‘Perhaps | had a former life. It must have been long ago. | loved you in a painful dream. You already had your blue eyes, your rather long face, your childlike appearance. But you kept your hair carefully 
hidden under a cloth, and | didn’t dare to push that cloth aside, because your hair was fearsome, and would have caused my death ... Today your hair is the very essence of your sweetness. It’s your 
hair that preserves your scent, takes all your beauty into its soft suppleness, and delivers it whole into my hands. When | kiss your hair, when | plunge my face into it, | drink up your life.’ 

He rolled the blonde curls in his hands, pressing them to his lips, as if to squeeze out of them all of Albine’s blood. After a silence, he went on: 

‘It's strange, before being born, one dreams of being born ... | was buried somewhere. | felt cold. | could hear, above my head, the movements of life outside. But | blocked my ears desperately, for | 
was used to my den of darkness, in which | tasted fearful joys, not even trying to rid myself of the pile of earth that lay so heavily on my chest ... Where was | then? And who at last brought me to the 
light?’ 

He was making huge efforts of memory, and Albine grew anxious, fearing now that he would indeed remember. Smiling, she took a handful of her hair and tied it round the young man’s neck, binding 
him to her. This playful act brought him out of his reverie. 

‘You're right,’ he said, ‘lam yours, what does anything else matter? ... It was you, wasn’t it, who pulled me out of the earth? | must have been under this garden. And what | heard was the sound of 
your feet disturbing the pebbles on the path. You were looking for me, you brought birdsong to me above my head, and the scent of carnations, and the warmth of the sun ... And | felt sure you'd find 
me in the end. | had been waiting, you see, for a long time. But | hadn't even hoped that you would give yourself to me without your veil, with your hair let down, that fearsome hair that is now so soft.’ 
He drew her to him, and set her on his knees, putting his face alongside hers. 

‘Let us talk no more. We are alone forever. We love each other.’ 

They lay innocently in each other's arms. For a long time they remained so. The sun was rising higher, and the cloud of light falling from the high branches grew warmer. The yellow roses, the white 
roses, and the red roses were no more than a radiant emanation of their joy, one of their ways of smiling at each other. They had certainly opened up the buds around them. Roses crowned their heads 
and threw garlands over them. The perfume of the roses became so penetrating, so intense with loving tenderness, that it seemed the very scent of their breath. 

Then it was Serge who set about rearranging Albine’s hair. He took handfuls of hair with a charming clumsiness, and planted the comb askew into the huge chignon piled up on her head. As it turned 
out, this hairstyle suited her wonderfully well. He then stood up, held out his hands, and gripped her by the waist to raise her to her feet. Both were still smiling, and neither spoke. Quietly they went 
away down the path. 
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ALBINE AND SERGE entered the flower garden. She was looking at him with anxious concern, fearing he might be getting overtired. But he reassured her with a little laugh. He felt strong enough to take 
her wherever she might want to go. When he found himself back in full sunlight, he gave a sigh of joy. At last he was living; no longer that plant subjected to the cruelties of winter. What tender gratitude 
he felt! He would have liked to spare Albine’s little feet the harshness of the paths; he dreamed of having her clinging to his neck, like a baby being nursed to sleep by its mother. He was already 
protecting her like a zealous guardian, pushing away stones and brambles, and making sure the wind did not steal from those adored locks kisses that belonged only to him. She was pressed close 
against his shoulder, yielding to him, full of serenity. 

Thus did Albine and Serge walk for the first time in the sun. The couple left a sweet scent in their wake, setting the path aquiver, while the sun unrolled a golden carpet beneath their feet. They walked 
like a moving rapture between the flowering bushes, so desirable that the distant paths they had not taken called out to them, greeting them with a murmur of admiration, like crowds greeting kings they 
have waited long to see. They were but one being, of sovereign beauty. The white skin of Albine was but the whiteness of the dark skin of Serge. They moved slowly, clothed in sunshine; they were 
the sun itself. Flowers bent forward to adore them. 

In the flower garden, there was a long wave of emotion. The old formal garden became their escort, that vast field that had run wild for a century, that corner of paradise in which the wind had sowed 
the rarest flowers. The joyful peace of the Paradou, lying asleep in the full sun, had prevented any degeneration of the species. There was an even temperature and a soil that each plant had long 
nourished, to live in it thereafter in the silence of its strength. The vegetation was enormous, superb, abounding in uncultivated vigour, randomly producing monstrous flowerings that had never known 
gardener’s spade or watering can. Left to itself, free to grow shamelessly in the depths of this solitude, protected by natural shelters, Nature had let herself go more and more each spring, indulging in 
amazing frolics, and relishing the creation of strange bouquets in every season, bouquets no hand was ever to gather. And she seemed to take a special, wild pleasure in upsetting everything the hand 
of man had done; she was in rebellion, flinging masses of flowers into the middle of the paths, attacking the rockeries with an ever-rising tide of mosses, tying the necks of marble statues that she then 
laid low, pulling on the flexible ropes of her climbing plants; she broke the flagstones lining the fountains, the steps and the terraces, thrusting shrubs deep into them; she crept over everything until she 
was in possession of even the tiniest cultivated spots, and moulded them to her will, planting her rebel flag upon them in the form of some seed picked up on the way, some humble piece of greenery 
she then converted into a gigantic mass of vegetation. The flower garden, carefully tended for a master with a passion for flowers, had once displayed a wonderful selection of plants in flower beds with 
neatly trimmed borders. Now one could see the same plants but perpetuated and enlarged into such innumerable families, all gallivanting to the four corners of the garden, that the whole garden was 
now just a riot, an unruly shrubbery-school, beating against the walls, a suspect area in which drunken nature hiccupped verbena and camations. 

Although she seemed to have yielded herself to him, weak and leaning on his shoulder, it was Albine who was guiding Serge. She took him first to the grotto. Deep within a cluster of poplars and 
willows, there spread out before them a sort of collapsed rockery, rocks that had tumbled into the basin of a fountain, with water trickling over the stones. The grotto had disappeared under the invasion 
of foliage. Below, rows of hollyhocks seemed to bar the entrance with a fence of red, yellow, mauve, and white flowers, whose stems lay hidden among gigantic brownish-green nettles, quietly exuding 
the stinging fire of their poison. Then came a prodigious leap, the vegetation climbing in a few bounds: jasmines, starred with sweet-scented flowers; wisterias with their leaves of delicate lace; dense 
ivy, serrated like varnished metal; lithe honeysuckle, dotted with fine sprigs of pale coral; amorous clematis, stretching out its arms in white-plumed finery. And other, more slender plants, winding 
around these, bound them more closely, weaving them together with their fragrant twine. Nasturtiums, with bare and greenish bodies, opened their mouths of red and gold. Scarlet runners, strong as 
slender cords, here and there lit the blaze of their vivid sparks; convolvulus spread out the serrated heart of its leaves, and with its thousands of bells rang a silent carillon of exquisite colours. Sweet 
peas, like flights of butterflies just alighting, folded their tawny wings and their pink wings, ready to be carried far away by the first puff of wind. Altogether it was like a huge head of hair made of greenery, 
dotted with a scattering of flowers, its locks overflowing on all sides, escaping into wild disorder, suggesting some gigantic girl, lying on her back, swooning in the distance, throwing back her head in a 
spasm of passion, and sending her splendid hair streaming out and spreading like a pool of perfume. 

‘I've never dared to go into all this darkness,’ Albine whispered to Serge. 

He encouraged her, lifting her over the nettles, and as the entrance to the grotto was blocked by a boulder, he held her upright for a moment in his arms, so that she could lean over the hole that 
yawned a few feet from the ground. 

‘There’s a marble woman’, she murmured, ‘who has fallen headlong into the flowing stream. The water has eaten away her face.’ 

Then he too wanted to see. He hoisted himself up by his wrists. A cool breath struck his cheeks. In among the reeds and the duckweed, in the ray of light sliding from the hole, the woman lay on her 
back, naked to the waist, with some drapery concealing her thighs. It was some woman drowned a hundred years ago, the slow suicide of a marble figure, toppled by sorrows into the bottom of the 
fountain. The clear water flowing over her had made her face into a smooth stone, a featureless patch of white, while her two breasts, as if lifted out of the water by the arching of her neck, remained 
intact, as if still living, and swelling with some former rapture. 

‘Look, she’s not dead!’ said Serge, getting back down. ‘One day she will have to be got out from there.’ 

But Albine, who had shuddered, led him away. They returned to the sunshine, into the debauchery of the flower beds and borders. They walked freely across a meadow of flowers with no paths. Their 
feet found a carpet of delightful plants, dwarf plants that once made a border for the pathways, now simply spread out in endless layers. At times their feet disappeared up to the ankles in the spotted 
silk of pink campions, the multicoloured satin of wild pinks, or the blue velvet of forget-me-nots, speckled with little melancholy eyes. Further on, they went through huge banks of mignonette that came 
up to their knees, like a scented bath; they cut through a field of lilies of the valley, in order to spare a neighbouring field of violets, so delicate that they trembled at the thought of damaging the smallest 
tuft; then, hemmed in on all sides, with nothing but violets all around them, they were forced to walk gently upon that cool fragrance, in the very breath of springtime. Beyond the violets, lobelias unfurled 
their leaves of green, rather coarse wool, dotted with light mauve; the subtly shaded stars of spikemoss, the blue cups of nemophila, the yellow crosses of saponaria, and the pink and white crosses of 
wallflowers, all made patches of rich tapestry, endlessly extending a royally luxurious carpet before the couple so that they could go on without tiring, in the joy of their first walk together. And violets 
kept on appearing, a sea of violets flowing everywhere, pouring their precious perfume at their feet, and accompanying them with the fragrant breath of their flowers hidden under the leaves. 

Albine and Serge were getting lost. Hundreds of much taller plants created hedges and offered narrow paths that they enjoyed following. The paths plunged on with sudden twists and turns, ran into 
each other, and merged into inextricable thickets; ageratums with their sky-blue tufts of flowers; sweet woodruffs with their delicate musky odour; mimulus flowers with brazen throats, splashed with 
vermilion; scarlet phlox and purple phlox, proudly holding aloft their distaffs of flowers to be woven by the wind; red flax with sprigs as fine as hair; chrysanthemums like full moons, moons of gold, giving 
off brief, dim rays of white and purple and pink. The couple climbed over obstacles, and pursued their joyous walk between the two hedges of greenery. On their right rose slender fraxinellas and 
valerian, tumbling in heaps of purest snow, and greyish hound’s tongue, holding a drop of dew in each tiny cup of its flowers. On the left was a long line of every variety of aquilegia, white, pale pink, 
and dark purple — the last almost black, of funereal gloom, with petals creased and crinkled like crépe, hanging down from a cluster of tall stems. As they moved further along, the hedges changed, 
showing rows of huge larkspur, their flower-covered stalks buried in a tangle of leaves, then the gaping jaws of wild snapdragons, and now hoisting aloft the spindly foliage of schizanthus, full of butterfly 
flowers, with wings of sulphur yellow, splashed with delicate red. Campanulas ran wild, tossing their blue bells high, right up to the tall asphodels, whose golden stalks served as their bell towers. In 
one spot a giant fennel looked like a fine lace-clad lady opening her sunshade of sea-green satin. Then the couple found themselves in an impasse; they could go no further, a riot of flowers blocked 
the path, such a profusion of plants that it created something like a hayrick, with a triumphant plume on top. Down below, acanthus created a pedestal, from which sprang scarlet geum, rock roses 
whose dry petals were creased like wallpaper, and clarkia with elaborate big white crosses, like the crosses of some barbarian cult. Higher up were pink viscaria, yellow linanthus, white collinsia, and 
lagurus grass, setting its greenish grey pompoms among all the bright colours. Higher still, red foxgloves and blue lupins rose in slender columns, supporting a Byzantine rotunda, vividly daubed in 
crimson and blue; while at the very top, a colossal castor-oil plant, with blood-red leaves, seemed to spread out a dome of burnished copper. 

As Serge was already stretching out his hands to make a way through, Albine begged him not to hurt the flowers. 

‘You'd break the branches, you'd crush the leaves,’ she said. ‘In all the years I’ve lived here, I’ve always been careful not to kill any of them ... Come, I'll show you my pansies.’ 

She made him retrace his steps, taking him away from the narrow paths to the centre of the flower garden, where large fountains had once stood. Their basins had filled up and were now just very 
large jardiniéres, edged with crumbling, broken marble. In one of the largest, a puff of wind had sown a marvellous basket of pansies. The velvet flowers seemed like living beings, with their braids of 
purple hair, their yellow eyes, their paler mouths, and chins of a delicate flesh colour. 

‘When | was younger, they used to frighten me,’ Albine murmured. ‘Just look at them, aren’t they like thousands of little faces looking up at us from the ground? And they all turn their faces the same 
way. They’re like buried dolls, sticking their heads out.’ 

She pulled him on again. They made a tour of the old fountains. In the next one, amaranths had grown, bristling with monstrous crests that Albine did not dare to touch, for they made her think of 
gigantic, bleeding caterpillars. Balsams, straw-coloured, the colour of peach-blossom, grey like flax, or pink-tinged white, filled up another basin, in which the seed-pods snapped with little cracking 
noises. Then, in the middle of the ruins of another fountain was a collection of superb carnations; white camations poured over the edge of the mossy basin; multicoloured carnations planted a gaudy 


medley of flowers like ruffs of lacy muslin in the cracks of the stone, while deep in the jaw of the lion that once spat out water, a big red carnation was blooming with such vigour that the old, mutilated 
lion now seemed to be spitting out splashes of blood. And close by, the principal water feature, an old lake on which swans had once swum, had become a thicket of lilac, in whose shade stocks, 
verbenas, and day lilies protected their delicate complexions, all damp and fragrant, and half asleep. 
‘And we haven't even covered half of the flower garden yet!’ said Albine with pride. ‘Over there are some really big flowers, fields in which | totally disappear from sight, like a partridge in a wheatfield.’ 
They made their way there. They went down a wide flight of steps, whose toppled urns still blazed with the tall purple flames of irises. Along the steps flowed a stream of wallflowers like a carpet of 
liquid gold. On each side, thistles held up their spindly candelabra of green bronze, spiky and curved like the beaks of fantastic birds, products of some strange art, and elegant like Chinese incense- 
bumers. Between the broken balustrades sedums let fall their blond tresses, their hair of river-green, stained with patches of mildew. Then at the bottom of the steps stretched yet another formal garden, 
set with box trees strong as oaks, box trees once carefully arranged and pruned into balls, pyramids, or octagonal towers but now magnificently disheveled, with holes in their big, dark, ragged greenery 
showing bits of blue sky. 
Albine guided Serge to the right, into a field which seemed a sort of cemetery for the flower garden. Scabious were in mourning here. Funeral processions of poppies went along in a line, stinking of 
death, and displaying their heavy flowers with their feverish brilliance. Tragic anemones clustered in grieving crowds, with bruised complexions, grey from some passing epidemic. Squat daturas spread 
out their purplish trumpets, in which insects weary of life came to drink their suicide poison. Marigolds buried their flowers beneath their congested leaves, flowers like the bodies of dying stars, already 
scenting the air with pestilent decomposition. There were yet other areas of sorrow: fleshy ranunculus, the dull colour of rusty metal, and hyacinths and tuberoses exhaling suffocation, and dying in 
their own perfume. But the cineraria dominated the scene, a whole invasion of cineraria, parading in their half-mourning robes of purple and white, some in striped velvet, some in a plain velvet of 
opulent severity. In the middle of this melancholy field a marble cupid still stood, though mutilated, his bow-holding arm fallen in the nettles but still smiling under the lichens that made his naked infant 
body shiver. 
Then Albine and Serge went up to their waists into a field of peonies. The white flowers were dying, making a shower of wide petals that cooled their hands, like the heavy raindrops of a storm. The red 
flowers had apoplectic faces, with broad, disturbing grins. On the left, they reached a field of fuchsias, a thicket of supple, slender shrubs, that delighted them like Japanese toys, laden with thousands 
of bells. They next went through fields of veronicas, with their purple clusters, then geraniums and pelargoniums, over which ardent little flames seemed to fly with the white, pink, and red incandescence 
of a brazier, constantly fanned into life by the slightest puffs of wind. They had to go round curtains of gladioli, tall as reeds, holding up their poles of flowers that burned in the light with the rich flame 
of blazing torches. They lost their way in a forest of sunflowers, with trunks the size of Albine’s waist, a forest darkened by rough leaves, wide enough to cradle a baby, and peopled by giant faces, star- 
like faces, brilliant, like so many suns. And at last they reached a wood of rhododendrons, so densely packed with flowers that the branches and leaves were totally hidden, in a display of monstrous 
bunches, baskettfuls, of soft flower heads, tumbling away to the horizon. 
‘Come on, we haven't reached the end!’ cried Albine. ‘Let's walk on, let's go on walking.’ 
But Serge held her back. They were just then in the centre of an old, ruined colonnade. Pieces of broken columns had created benches among clumps of primroses and periwinkles. Further on, among 
the columns still standing, lay other fields of flowers: tulips, with their vivid colours like painted pottery; calceolarias, light pouches of flesh, speckled with blood and gold; zinnias like big angry daisies; 
petunias with soft petals like a woman’s fine batiste, showing the pink skin underneath; more and more fields, endless fields, with flowers no longer recognizable rolling out their carpets in the sunshine, 
with the confused, motley patterns of stridently bright clumps submerged in the gentle green of the grasses. 
‘We'll never be able to see it all,’ said Serge, stretching out his hand, with a smile. ‘This would be a good place to sit, with all this perfume around us.’ 
Beside them was a field of heliotropes, with such a sweet smell of vanilla that it made the wind feel like a soft caress. They sat down on one of the fallen columns, in the middle of a cluster of superb 
lilies which had sprung up there. They had been walking for more than an hour. They had moved from roses to lilies, after passing through all the flowers. The lilies offered a refuge of simplicity, after 
their lovers’ walk among the ardent solicitations of silky honeysuckle, musky violets, verbena offering the cool scent of a kiss, and tuberoses whispering of a fatal swoon of ecstasy. The lilies with their 
tall and slender stalks became a white haven for them, under the snowy roof of flowers, brightened only by the delicate touch of gold on the pistils. There they remained, like two betrothed children, 
majestically modest, as if in the middle of a tower of purity, an unassailable ivory tower, in which they loved each other as yet only with all the charm of their innocence. 
Albine and Serge stayed with the lilies until evening. They were happy there; they were completing the process of being born. There, Serge lost the last vestiges of fever from his hands. Albine became 
pure white, a milky white, not tinged with the pink of any blush. They no longer noticed that they had bare arms, bare necks, bare shoulders. Their hair no longer disturbed them as if it were a display 
of nakedness. Huddled close together, they laughed with innocent laughter, and their embrace seemed cool and refreshing. Their eyes retained the limpid calm of spring water, with nothing impure 
rising from their flesh to mar its crystal purity. Their cheeks were like scarcely ripe, velvety fruit that they did not dream of biting into. When they left the lilies, they were less than ten years old; it seemed 
to them they had just met, alone in the depths of this large garden, to live and play there forever, in eternal friendship. And as they crossed the flower garden once more, returning home in the twilight, 
the flowers seemed more subdued, pleased to see them so young, and not wanting to corrupt these children. The groves of peonies, clusters of carnations, carpets of forget-me-nots, and hanging 
curtains of clematis no longer spread before them an alcove of love but immersed now in the evening air, slept in a childhood as innocent as theirs. The pansies, with their honest little faces, gave them 
friendly looks. The languid mignonettes, when Albine’s white skirt brushed against them, seemed full of compassion, avoiding any breath that might hasten their fever. 
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THE next day, at dawn, it was Serge who called Albine. She slept in a room on the upper floor, and he didn’t think of going up there. He leaned out of the window and saw her opening the shutters after 
leaping out of bed. They both laughed merrily at catching sight of each other like that. 
‘Today you won't be going out,’ said Albine, when she came down. ‘We must rest today ... Tomorrow | want to take you a long way, very far, somewhere really nice.’ 
‘But we'll get bored,’ Serge protested. 
‘Oh no, we shan't! ... | shall tell you stories.’ 
They spent a delightful day. The windows were thrown wide open; the Paradou came in and laughed with them in the room. Serge at last took possession of that happy room, in which he believed he 
was born. He wanted to see everything, and have everything explained to him. The plaster cupids, tumbling round the edge of the alcove, delighted him so much that he got up on a chair and tied 
Albine’s sash around the neck of the smallest one, just a little bit of a man, upside down, with his bottom in the air, misbehaving. Albine clapped her hands, and said he looked like a cockchafer on a 
string. Then, pitying him: 
‘No, no, untie him ... he can’t fly like that.’ 
But it was the cupids painted above the doors that especially fascinated Serge. It annoyed him that he couldn't see what games they were playing, as the paintings had faded so much. With Albine’s 
help, he rolled up a table, and they both climbed on to it. Albine started explaining: 
‘Look, these cupids are throwing flowers. Underneath the flowers, all you can see is three bare legs. | seem to remember that when | first arrived here, | was also able to make out a beautiful lady, lying 
there. But she’s long gone.’ 
They went round all the panels, without seeing anything impure in the pretty bedroom indecencies. The paintings that were flaking like an over-rouged eighteenth-century face, were dead enough now 
to reveal no more than the elbows and knees of bodies swooning in pleasant voluptuousness. The excessively crude details that probably delighted the one-time lovers whose distant scent still lingered 
in the alcove, had disappeared, and eroded by the fresh air; so the room, like the park outside, had naturally returned to its virgin state under the tranquil glory of the sun. ‘Oh!’ said Serge, getting down 
from the table, ‘it’s just children playing. Do you know how to play hot cockles?’ 
Albine knew how to play every game. But you needed three to play hot cockles. This made them laugh. But Serge insisted it was too lovely being the two of them, and they swore to remain just two 
forever. 
‘We are really at home here, and we hear nothing from outside,’ the young man went on, stretching out on the sofa. ‘And the furniture has a nice smell of age ... it's as comfortable as a nest. This is a 
room full of happiness.’ 
The girl shook her head gravely. ‘If | had been a nervous person,’ she murmured, ‘I would have been quite frightened at first ... That’s the very story | want to tell you. | heard it from folk in the country 
round here. It may not be true but it will keep us amused.’ 
She sat down beside Serge. 
‘Years and years ago ... the Paradou belonged to a rich nobleman who shut himself up here with a very beautiful lady. The gates of the chateau were kept so tightly closed, and the walls of the garden 
were so high, that no one ever saw so much as the hem of the lady’s skirt.’ 
‘| know,’ Serge interrupted, ‘the lady has never been seen again.’ 
As Albine looked at him in surprise, irritated to find her story already known, he went on quietly, himself astonished: 
‘You already told me that story.’ 
She insisted she hadn't. Then she seemed to think better of it, and allowed herself to be persuaded. This didn’t stop her from finishing the story with these words: 
‘When the lord left, he had white hair. He had all the entrances blocked, so that no one could disturb the lady ... The lady had died in this room.’ 
‘In this room!’ exclaimed Serge. ‘You hadn't told me that ... Are you sure she died in this room?’ 
This irritated Albine. She was only repeating what everybody knew. The lord had had this lodge built for that unknown lady, who was like a princess. The people of the chateau later declared it was 
there that he spent his days and nights. Often, too, they would see him on one of the paths, guiding the little feet of the mysterious lady deep into the darkest thickets. But nothing would have persuaded 
them to dare spy on the couple who walked in the park for weeks on end. 
‘And this is where she died,’ Serge repeated, much struck by this. ‘You took her room, you use her furniture, and sleep in her bed.’ 
Albine smiled. 
‘You know I’m not a nervous person,’ she said ... ‘Besides, all this, it's so old ... The room seemed full of happiness to me.’ 
They fell silent, and looked for a moment at the alcove, its high ceiling, and the grey shadows in the corners. There was a sort of loving tenderness in the faded colours of the furniture. It was a gentle 
sigh from the past, so resigned that it still resembled the warm gratitude of an adored woman. 
‘Yes,’ said Serge, ‘you can’t be frightened here. It's too peaceful.’ 
Albine went on, drawing closer to him: 
‘What few people know is that they had discovered in the garden a place of perfect happiness, where, in the end, they spent all their time. | learned that from a reliable person ... A place of cool shade, 
hidden deep in impenetrable shrubbery, so wonderfully beautiful it makes you forget the world entirely. That's where the lady must have been buried.’ 
‘Is it in the flower garden?’ Serge asked curiously. 
‘Oh, | don’t know, | don’t know,’ said the girl, with a hopeless gesture. ‘I’ve looked everywhere but | haven't yet been able to find that blissful glade ... It's not among the roses, nor the lilies, nor on that 


carpet of violets.’ 

‘Perhaps it’s that place with the sad flowers, where you showed me a child still standing, with a broken arm.’ 

‘No, no.’ 

‘Perhaps in the depths of the grotto, near that clear stream, in which that tall, marble woman with no face lies drowned?’ 
‘No, no.’ 


Looking thoughtful, Albine remained silent for a moment. Then she went on, as if talking to herself: 

‘As soon as | arrived here, | started searching. If I've spent day after day in the Paradou, and delved into every tiniest nook of greenery, it was only in order to sit for an hour within that glade. How many 
mornings I’ve wasted, sliding under the brambles, inspecting every remote corner of the park! Oh, I'd have recognized it at once, that enchanted retreat, with its enormous tree that must cover it with a 
roof of leaves, its grass as fine as softest silk, and its walls of green bushes that not even the birds can get through.’ 

She threw an arm round Serge’s neck and raising her voice, she pleaded: 

‘What do you say? Now there are two us, we'll search together, and we'll find it ... You, who are so strong, you'll push away the branches for me so that | can get right into the thickets. You'll carry me 
when I'm tired, and help me to leap over the streams, and you'll climb the trees if we happen to lose our way ... And what joy it will be, when we can sit side by side under the leafy roof in the middle of 
that glade! I've heard that there you can live a whole lifetime in one minute. So, what do you say, my dear Serge? We shall set off tomorrow, we'll search the whole park, bush by bush, until we’ve found 
what we desire.’ 


Serge shrugged his shoulders with a smile. 
‘But why bother?’ he said. ‘Aren’t we happy here in the flower garden? Better by far to stay here with the flowers, don’t you think, than going so far to search for a greater happiness.’ 
‘That's where she died, and where she’s buried,’ Albine said quietly, sinking back into her reverie. ‘It was the joy of sitting there that killed her ... The shade of the tree is of such delight that one dies of 
it ... | would be quite willing to die like that. We would lie down together in each other’s arms; we would die, and no one would ever find us again.’ 
Serge interrupted: 
‘No, enough of that, you’re making me very unhappy, | want us to live in the sun, far from that deadly shade. Your words are upsetting me, as if they were pushing us towards some irreparable disaster. 
It should be forbidden to sit under a tree whose shade has such an effect.’ 
‘Yes, itis forbidden,’ Albine gravely declared. ‘All the local folk told me it was forbidden.’ 
There was a silence. Serge got up from the sofa where he had been lying. He laughed, and said he didn’t much like these stories. The sun was already lower in the sky when Albine at last agreed to 
go down to the garden for a moment. She took him over to the left, along the boundary wall, to an area of ruins, all bristling with brambles. It was the site of the old chateau, still black from the fire that 
had brought down its walls. Underneath the brambles, stones lay baked and cracked, and woodwork that had tumbled down was rotting. It looked like a place of arid rocks; it was furrowed, covered 
with mounds, and draped with coarse grass and creepers that slid into every crack like snakes. The two happily set about exploring every part of this stretch of ground, going down into the holes, 
examining the debris, seeing whether they could learn anything about this burnt-out past. They did not acknowledge their curiosity, they simply chased each other around, over broken flooring and 
fallen walls; but in fact, they were thinking only of the legends of these ruins, of that wondrously beautiful lady who had trailed her silken skirts over these steps, where now only lizards sauntered idly. 
Serge at last climbed on to the highest pile of rubble to survey the park and its huge green expanses, searching among the trees for the grey outline of the lodge. Albine remained silent, standing beside 
him, serious once more. 
‘The lodge is over there, on the right,’ she said, without his needing to ask. ‘That's all that’s left of the buildings ... Can you see it, at the end of that line of lime trees?’ 
They fell silent again. And as if continuing aloud the thoughts they were both thinking, she went on: 
‘When he went to see her, he must have gone down that path; then he went round the big chestnut trees, and on under the lime trees ... It took him barely a quarter of an hour.’ 
Serge did not say a word. When they went back, they too went down that path, round the big chestnut trees, and on under the lime trees. It was a path of love. As they walked on the grass, they seemed 
to be looking for footsteps, a bit of stray ribbon, a whiff of perfume from long ago, some sign that they were indeed on the path that led to the bliss of being together. Night was coming, and the park 
now had a mighty dying voice that called to them from the depths of the greenery. 
‘Wait,’ said Albine, when they reached the front of the lodge. ‘You can’t come up for three minutes.’ 
She darted off gaily, and shut herself up in the room with the blue ceiling. Then, after letting Serge knock twice, she half-opened the door discreetly, and greeted him with an old-fashioned curtsey. 
‘Good day, my dear lord,’ she said, embracing him. 
This greatly amused them. They played at being lovers, with childish delight. They stammered out the passion that had once suffered and died in that room. They learned it like a lesson that they 
stumbled through in an adorable way, not knowing to kiss on the lips but seeking out cheeks instead, and finally dancing up and down in front of each other, roaring with laughter, not knowing any other 
way of showing the pleasure they felt in loving each other. 
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NEXT morning, Albine wanted to set out at sunrise for the great outing she had had in mind since the previous day. She tapped her feet merrily on the ground, saying they wouldn't get back home that 
day. 
‘Where are you taking me then?’ asked Serge. 
‘You'll see, you'll see.’ 
But he took her wrist, and looked her in the eye. 
‘We must be sensible, mustn’t we? | don’t want you to go searching for that glade of yours, that tree, and that grass where people die. You know it’s forbidden.’ 
She blushed faintly, protesting that she wasn’t even thinking of such things. Then she added: 
‘However, if we did happen to find it without looking for it, would you not sit down? ... Do you love me so little?’ 
They set out. They went straight across the flower garden, not stopping to see the reawakening of the flowers, naked in their bath of dew. The morning had a pink complexion, and the smile of a pretty 
child opening its eyes among the whiteness of pillows. 
‘Where are you taking me?’ Serge asked again. 
Albine just laughed, and made no answer. But when they reached the strip of water that cut across the park at the end of the flower garden, she stopped in consternation. The river had swollen further 
with the recent rains. 
‘We'll never be able to get past,’ she murmured. ‘Usually | take off my shoes and lift my skirts. But today the water would be up to our waists.’ 
They went along the bank for a while, looking for a place to cross. Then the girl said it was useless, for she knew all the ins and outs of that water. There had once been a bridge, and its collapse had 
littered the river with big stones, over which the water now swirled with crests of foam. 
‘Climb on to my back,’ said Serge. 
‘No, no. | don’t want to. If you were to slip, we'd both have no end of a ducking ... You don’t know how treacherous those stones can be.’ 
‘Come on, get on my back.’ 
That finally persuaded her. She took a run-up and jumped like a boy, so high that she ended up straddling Serge’s neck. When she felt him stagger, she shouted that he wasn’t strong enough yet, so 
she would get down. Then she leaped up again, twice more. They greatly enjoyed that game. 
‘When you’ve finished!’ cried the young man with a laugh. ‘Now hold on tight. Here we go!’ 
And in three graceful bounds he crossed the river, scarcely wetting the tips of his toes. Halfway across, however, Albine thought she was slipping off. She gave a little cry and gripped his chin with both 
hands to steady herself. He was already carrying her over the fine sand of the further bank, galloping like a horse. 
‘Gee-up! Gee-up!’ she cried, quite reassured now, and enjoying this new game. 
He went on running like this for as long as she wanted, stamping his feet and imitating the sound of horse’s hooves. She clucked her tongue at him, and taking two locks of his hair, pulled on them as 
if they were reins, to drive him to right or left. 
‘Well now, we're there!’ she said, slapping him gently on the cheeks. She leaped down, while he, hot and sweating, leaned against a tree to get his breath back. Then she started scolding him, saying 
she wouldn't look after him if he fell ill again. 
‘Don't go on about it! It's done me good,’ was his reply. ‘When I’ve totally recovered my strength, I'll carry you on my back for whole mornings ... Where are you taking me?’ 
‘Right here,’ she said, sitting down with him under an enormous pear tree. 
They were in the former orchard of the park. A hawthorn hedge, a wall of greenery, with some gaps in it, cut it off from the rest of the garden. It was a forest of fruit trees that no scythe had trimmed for 
a century. Some, twisted out of shape, battered and bent by storms, were growing quite askew; while others, covered with enormous lumpy knots and deep holes, seemed only to hold to the ground 
by the huge remnants of their bark. The high branches, weighed down with fruit each season, spread out their vast sprays far and wide, while some, the most heavily laden, had even broken and now 
rested on the ground, while still continuing to bear fruit, sustained by their rich reserves of sap. The trees were propping each other up; they had become twisted pillars, holding up a vaulted roof of 
leaves that plunged into long arcades, soared suddenly into airy halls, and flattened out almost along the ground, like collapsed rafters. Around each of these giants, wild offshoots formed a thicket, 
adding the dense tangle of young stalks, whose berries had a delicious sharpness. In the greenish light that flowed like clear running water over the great silence of the moss, the only sound that could 
be heard was the thud of fruit being gathered by the wind. 
There were patriarchal apricot trees, bearing their great age with fortitude, already paralysed on one side, with a forest of dead wood like the scaffolding of a cathedral but so lively on the other side, so 
youthful, that tender shoots were everywhere breaking out through the rough bark. Some venerable plum trees, all hoary with moss, were still stretching up to drink in the blazing sun, without one leaf 
losing colour. Cherry trees were building whole townships with multistorey houses, flights of stairs, and floors made of branches, big enough to house ten families. Then there were broken-down apple 
trees like great invalids, their limbs twisted, their gnarled skin stained with patches of green rust; there were smooth pear trees, raising lofty masts of slender branches, like the opening of a port, cutting 
the horizon with dark stripes; and rosy peach trees, getting space made for them, even in the crush of their neighbours, with a friendly laugh and a gentle push, like pretty girls caught in a crowd. Some 
trees, formerly espaliered, had pushed through the low walls that supported them, and now were simply having the time of their life, free of the trellises, torn-off strips of which still hung on their arms; 
they grew just as they pleased, having kept of their former particular shape only the vague look of once well-brought-up trees now dragging the rags of their party clothes into a vagabond life. And vines 
ran everywhere with wild abandon, round every trunk and every branch from tree to tree. They climbed unstoppable, like fits of wild giggles, hooked themselves for a moment on to some lofty knot, 
then darted off again with a further outburst of even louder laughter, splashing all the greenery with the intoxicated jollity of their laden branches. It was a tender green, tipped with gold sunlight that lit 
up the ravaged heads of the grand old men of the orchard with a touch of drunkenness. 
Then, on the left, more widely spaced trees, almond trees, with their sparse foliage, let the sun through to ripen the pumpkins lying on the ground like fallen moons. And alongside a stream that flowed 
through the orchard there were also melons, scarred with warts, lost in the midst of rampant foliage, and varnished watermelons, with the perfectly oval shape of ostrich eggs. At every step, redcurrant 
bushes barred the way to old paths, showing the timid bunches of their fruit like rubies, every currant glistening with a drop of light. Hedges of raspberry bushes spread out like wild brambles; the ground 
was simply a carpet of strawberry plants, the grass all strewn with ripe strawberries and their vanilla-tinged scent. 
But the enchanted part of the orchard was yet further to the left, near the balustrade of rocks that began just there to climb to the horizon. Here, on burning ground, you entered a natural hothouse on 
which the sun poured directly down. First you had to pass gigantic, gawky fig trees, stretching their branches like greyish arms heavy with sleep, and so encumbered by hairy leathery leaves that in 
order to get through, you had to break off the young stalks growing out from their aged, desiccated feet. Then you walked through clumps of arbutus with foliage like giant box trees, and red berries 
making them look like May trees, decorated with pompoms of scarlet silk. Next came a thicket of sorbs, azaroles, and jujube trees, and alongside these, pomegranate trees made a border of evergreen 
foliage; the pomegranates were scarcely set as yet but large as a child’s fist; the red flowers, sitting at the tip of the branches, seemed to flutter like the wings of hummingbirds that do not even bend 
the grass when they alight on it. Last came a wood of orange and lemon trees growing vigorously on the uncultivated earth. Their straight trunks created row upon row of dark columns; their glistening 
leaves spread the gaiety of their bright colours upon the blue of the sky, and neatly cut the shade into thin pointed blades that sketched on the ground below the endless palm trees of a patterned Indian 
cloth. This was a very special shade, compared with which the shade of the European garden seemed very tame; this was a joyous glow of sunlight filtered into flying gold dust, the certainty of perpetual 
greenery, the strength of continuous fragrance, the intoxicating scent of flowers and the more sober scent of the fruit, all filling the limbs with the supple languor of hot climates. 
‘And now we shall eat!’ cried Albine, clapping her hands. ‘It must be at least nine o'clock. I’m really hungry!’ 
She had stood up. Serge admitted that he too would be glad to have something to eat. 
‘Silly man!’ she went on. ‘Didn’t you realise | was taking you out for a meal? We are not going to die of hunger here, are we? Everything here is for us.’ 
They went in under the trees, pushing aside the branches, sliding in to the best of the fruit. Albine, who went in first, with her skirts gathered up between her legs, turned back to ask her companion, 
with her flute-like voice: 
‘What do you like best? Pears, apricots, cherries, redcurrants? ... | warn you the pears are still green; but they're really very nice just the same.’ 
Serge decided on cherries. Albine said that would make a good start. But, as he was stupidly just going to climb the first cherry they came upon, she made him walk on for another good ten minutes, 
through an awful tangle of branches. That cherry tree there had nasty cherries, no good at all; the cherries on this tree were too sour; the cherries on the next tree would not be ripe for another week. 
She knew all the trees. 
‘Here now, climb this one,’ she said at last, stopping at a cherry tree so laden with fruit that bunches of cherries hung down to the ground, like coral necklaces caught on the branches. 
Serge seated himself comfortably beween two branches and began his meal. He could no longer hear Albine; he thought she was in another tree a few feet away, until looking down, he saw her, lying 
quietly on her back, just beneath him. She had slipped in there, and was eating without even using her hands, seizing with her lips the cherries the tree offered her mouth. 
When she saw she had been spotted, she laughed long and loud, leaping on the grass like a white fish leaping on the water, turning over on her front, pushing herself along by the elbows, going round 
the tree, while continuing to capture the fattest cherries. 


‘Just imagine, they're tickling me!’ she cried. ‘It’s just that they're so very fresh! ... I've got them in my ears, in my eyes, on my nose, just everywhere! If | wanted to, | could squash one, and make myself 
a moustache ... They're much sweeter down here than up there.’ 

‘Come on!’ said Serge, laughing. ‘It’s just that you don’t dare to climb up.’ 

She fell silent with indignation. 

‘What, me? Me?’ she stammered. 

Then, pulling her skirt together and fastening it in front to her belt, never noticing that she was showing her thighs, she eagerly gripped the tree and hoisted herself on to the trunk, with one wristy effort. 
Then she ran along the branches, not even using her hands; supple as a squirrel, she moved along, going around the knots, leaving her feet free, keeping her balance just by the curve of her body. 
When she was high up, at the end of a thin branch that shook furiously under her weight: 

‘Well now! So | don’t dare to climb up, do |?’ 

‘Will you please come down at once!’ Serge implored, seriously alarmed. ‘I beg you. You're going to hurt yourself.’ 

But in her triumph, she went even higher. She was at the very end of the branch, straddling it and edging herself slowly along above the sheer drop below, clutching handfuls of leaves with both hands. 
‘The branch is going to break,’ said Serge, really frightened. 

‘Let it break then!’ she replied with a great laugh. ‘That will save me the bother of getting down.’ 

And the branch did indeed break but slowly, with such a long tearing that it went down gradually, as if to return Albine to the ground in a very gentle manner. She was not the slightest bit frightened; 
she leaned back, shaking her half-naked thighs, repeating: 

‘It's so nice, it’s like being in a carriage.’ 

Serge had leaped down from the tree to receive her in his arms. As he was still quite pale from the fright he had just had, she teased him: 

‘But falling out of trees is something that happens every day. One never gets hurt ... Come on, laugh, you silly man! Look, put a bit of spit on my neck. | got scratched.’ 

He put a bit of spit on her neck with his fingertip. 

‘There, it’s better!’ she cried, bounding away like a little girl. ‘Shall we play hide-and-seek?’ 

She went to hide first. She disappeared, calling out ‘Cuckoo! Cuckoo!’ from the depths of some green shrubbery that only she knew, and where Serge couldn't find her. But the game didn’t go on without 
a terrible raiding of fruit. Their meal continued in the nooks and crannies into which these two big children chased each other. Albine, while darting along under the trees, would reach out a hand, munch 
a green pear, and fill her skirt with apricots. Then in some of her hiding places she found treasures that kept her sitting on the ground, forgetting about the game, totally occupied with the serious 
business of eating. At one point, unable to hear Serge at all, she had to look for him for a change. And it was a real surprise for her, almost an annoyance, to find him under a plum tree - a plum tree 
even she didn’t know was there — with ripe plums that had a faint musky odour. She took him seriously to task. Did he want to gobble up everything then? Was that why he hadn't said a word? He 
pretended to be a ninny but he had a keen sense of smell, and could sniff out the good things from afar. She was especially angry at the plum tree, a sneaky, underhand tree that one didn’t even know 
about, that must have sprung up overnight, just to be annoying. Serge, refusing to eat a single plum while she was sulking, took it into his head to give the tree a violent shake. A shower, a veritable 
hail of plums fell. Under this shower Albine had plums in her arms, down her neck, and smack on her nose. Then she couldn't help laughing; she stayed there under the deluge, shouting ‘More! More!’, 
amused by the round balls bouncing off her, as she held out her hands and her mouth with her eyes closed, curling up ina little heap on the ground. 

t was a morning of delightful childhood, with all the mischief of naughty little children let loose in the Paradou. Albine and Serge spent childish hours in that shrubbery school, running, shouting, and 
scuffling, with never a quiver in their innocent flesh. It was still simply the comradeship of two young rascals who might later thinking of kissing each other on the cheek when the trees had no more 
dessert to offer. And what a happy place it was for this first escapade! A den of leaves, full of excellent hiding places. Paths on which it was impossible to stay serious, with such gourmet laughter falling 
from the hedges. In this happy orchard, the park had the mischievous playfulness of bushes doing just as they liked, the cool shade for giving appetite, and the old age of kindly trees, like grandfathers 
aden with treats. Even in the depths of green and mossy hidey-holes, under broken trunks that forced them to crawl along one after the other, in corridors of leaves so narrow that Serge, laughing, 
held on to Albine’s bare legs, they did not encounter any perilous reveries of silence. Nothing troubling came to them from this playtime of the woods. When they were tired of the apricot trees, the plum 
trees and cherry trees, they ran beneath the spindly almond trees, eating green almonds, scarcely the size of peas, and searching for strawberries in the carpet of grass, annoyed that the melons and 
watermelons were not ripe. Albine at last ran off as fast as she could, followed by Serge who was unable to catch her. She went in among the fig trees, jumping over thick branches and tearing off 
leaves that she threw behind her into her companion’s face. In a few bounds she went through the clumps of arbutus, tasting their red berries as she went by, and it was in the forest of sorbs, azaroles, 
and jujube trees that Serge lost her. At first he thought she was hiding behind a pomegranate tree; but what he had taken to be the two pink rosettes of her wrists were two flowers still in bud. He then 
searched the wood of orange trees, marvelling at how lovely it was in there, and thinking he was in the fairyland of the sun. In the middle of the wood he found Albine, who, not knowing he was so near, 
was vigorously rummaging and peering into the green depths. ‘What are you looking for there?’ he cried. ‘You know perfectly well that it’s forbidden.’ 

She started, and slightly blushed for the first time that day. And sitting down beside Serge, she talked about the happy times when the oranges were ripe. The woods then were all golden, lit by those 
round stars that pierced the vault of greenery with their yellow eyes. Then when at last they moved on, she stopped at every wild offshoot, filling her pockets with little sour pears and bitter little plums, 
saying they would serve for eating on the way. It was a hundred times better than what they had tasted before. Serge had to eat some, in spite of making grimaces at every bite. They returned home 
exhausted but happy, having laughed so much that their ribs ached. And that evening indeed, Albine did not have the strength to go up to her room; she fell asleep lying across the bed at Serge’s feet, 
dreaming she was climbing trees, and still munching in her sleep the fruit of the wild trees that she had hidden beside her under the blanket. 
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AWEEK later there was another great journey into the park. This time they were to go over to the left beyond the orchard, where there were vast meadows, with four streams flowing through them. They 
would go several miles over the open grass; if they should happen to get lost, they would live on whatever fish they could catch. 
‘I'm bringing my knife,’ said Albine, bringing out a rustic knife with a thick blade. 
She put all sorts of things into her pockets: string, bread, matches, a little bottle of wine, some rags, a comb, and some needles. Serge had to carry a blanket; but at the end of the lime tree grove, when 
they arrived at the ruins of the chateau, the blanket had already become such a nuisance that he hid it under the debris of a fallen wall. 
The sun was stronger now. Albine had spent too long over her preparations. In the morning heat they set off, side by side, behaving almost sensibly. They were managing twenty paces or more without 
pushing each other for fun. They chatted: 
‘| just never wake up in the night,’ said Albine. ‘I slept well last night, what about you?’ 
‘| did too,’ Serge replied. 
She went on: ‘What does it mean if you dream that a bird is talking to you?’ 
‘| don’t know ... And what did he say, your bird?’ 
‘Oh! I've forgotten. He said very nice things, and a lot of things that | thought rather funny ... Oh, look at that great big poppy over there. You shan’t have it, you shan’t have it!’ 
She set off with a bound; but Serge, thanks to his longer legs, overtook her, picked the poppy, and brandished it triumphantly. At this, she remained silent, with puckered lips, on the edge of bursting 
into tears. The only thing he could think of was to throw the flower away. Then, to make peace, he suggested: 
‘Would you like to get on my back? I'll carry you, as | did the other day.’ 
‘No, no.’ 
She was sulking. But she had not gone more than thirty paces or so when she turned around, laughing. A bramble was holding her fast by her skirt. 
‘Gracious! | thought it was you, deliberately treading on my dress ... How determined this bramble is not to let me go! Get me loose, please!’ 
When she was freed, they walked on once more, side by side, very properly. Albine declared it was more fun walking like this, like serious grown-up people. They had just got into the meadows. Long 
swathes of grass stretched endlessly before them, interrupted at distant intervals by the softer green of a curtain of willows. The expanses of grass were downy, like lengths of velvet; they were a rich 
green, getting gradually paler in the distance, sinking into bright yellow on the edge of the horizon, in the blaze of the sun. The groves of willow, over there, seemed to be pure gold in the vibrant sunlight. 
Dancing flecks of sun-dust laid gleams of brightness on the tips of the grasses, and occasional puffs of wind, blowing freely over this bare solitude, made the grass shimmer like plants quivering beneath 
caresses. All over the nearest fields, crowds of little white daisies, heaped up, scattered about, or else in groups, like throngs of people crowding the streets for some public festival, filled the dark grass 
with their widespread joyfulness. Buttercups had all the gaiety of their little bells of polished brass, ready to tinkle at the touch of a fly's wing: some large poppies, standing alone, burst into explosions 
of red or, drifting further away in clusters, made cheerful pools like empty wine vats still stained red with wine; tall cornflowers waved their light, blue-ruched country bonnets, almost sending them flying 
at each breath of wind. Then there were carpets of woolly feather-grass, honey-scented meadowsweet, hairy birdsfoot, fescue grass, crested dogtail, bentgrass, and meadow grass. Sainfoin reared its 
long, slender locks, and clover showed its patterned leaves, plantain brandished forests of lances, lucerne created soft beds with eiderdowns of sea-green satin, edged with purplish flowers. Everywhere, 
to right and left and straight ahead, it all stretched away, rolling over the flat ground, softening the mossy surface of a stagnant sea, slumbering beneath a sky that seemed ever more vast. In this 
immensity of grass, here and there were grasses of limpid blue, as if reflecting the blue of the sky. 
All the while, Albine and Serge were walking through the meadows with grass up to their knees. It felt as if they were wading through a stream of fresh water that slapped against their calves. At times 
they found themselves moving through real currents of grass, with tall, bowed stalks streaming by, and rushing past their legs with a sound they could hear. Then came calm and sleepy lakes, basins 
of short grass that scarcely came over their ankles. They played as they walked along, no longer at breaking everything, as in the orchard but on the contrary, pausing, with their feet bound by the 
plants’ supple fingers, to enjoy the purity, the caress of a stream that tempered their youthful brutality. Albine moved away and went into a patch of gigantic grass that came up to her chin. Only her 
head was visible. For a moment she kept quite still, calling Serge: 
‘Come here! It’s like being in a bath, with green water all around.’ 
Then she bounded off, without even waiting for him, and they walked alongside the first river that barred their way. The water was calm and shallow, flowing between two banks of wild cress. It moved 
very gently, slowly meandering along, so clean and so clear that it reflected like a mirror even the smallest reed along the banks. For quite a long time, Albine and Serge had to follow the current that 
moved less quickly than they, until they found a tree that cast its shadow into that idle water. As far as their eyes could reach, they saw only the bare stream on its grassy bed, stretching out its pure 
limbs and sleeping in the full sun with the suppleness of a half-uncoiled, bluish snake. At last they reached a grove of three willows: two had their feet in the water, while the other stood a little further 
back; their shattered trunks, crumbling with age, were crowned with a mass of blond and youthful hair. Their shadow was so pale that it scarcely striped the sunlit bank with their faint outlines. However, 
the stream, so tranquil both upstream and down, here gave a little shiver, disturbing its limpid surface, expressing surprise at feeling the end of this veil trailing in its water. Between the three willows, 
the corner of a field sloped almost imperceptibly down to the water, placing poppies even in the cracks of these old and broken trunks. It was like a tent made of greenery, raised on three poles at the 
edge of the stream in the rolling desert of grasses. 
‘This is the place! This is the place!’ cried Albine, sliding under the willows. 
Serge sat down at her side, with his feet almost in the water. He looked around, and murmured: 
‘You really know everything, you know all the best places ... This is like an island ten feet square, sitting in the middle of the sea.’ 
‘Yes, here we are at home,’ she went on, so full of delight that she pummelled the grass with her fist. ‘This is our house ... we shall do everything ourselves.’ 
Then, as if struck by a glorious idea, she threw herself at him, and close up to his face said, with an explosion of joy: 
‘Will you be my husband? I'll be your wife.’ 
He was delighted with this invention; he replied that he would gladly be her husband, laughing even more loudly than Albine. Then she suddenly became serious, and took on the expression of a busy 
housewife. 
‘You realise, of course,’ she said, ‘that | am in command ... We shall eat only when you have set the table.’ 
She issued her orders imperiously. He had to put away, in a hollow in one of the willows that she designated ‘the cupboard’, everything she took out of her pockets. The rags were the table linen, the 
comb was the dressing table, the string and the needles were for mending the clothes of the explorers. As for provisions for eating, they consisted of the little bottle of wine and the few crusts left over 
from the day before. Indeed, there were also matches, for cooking the fish they were to catch. 


As he was finishing laying the table, with the bottle in the middle and the three crusts around it, he risked remarking that the feast would be rather meagre. But she shrugged her shoulders, with an air 
of superior womanhood. Putting her feet in the water, she said sternly: 

‘| shall do the fishing. You can watch.’ 

For half an hour she made enormous efforts to catch some tiny fish in her hands. She had pulled up her skirts and tied them with a bit of string. She moved forward cautiously, taking great care not to 
disturb the water; then, when she was very near the little fish hiding between two stones, she stretched out her bare arm, creating a terrible splashing, and caught only a handful of gravel. Serge burst 
out laughing, and this brought her back to the bank in a rage, telling him he had no right to laugh. 

‘But what are you going to cook it with, this fish of yours?’ he finally asked. ‘There isn’t any wood.’ 

That thoroughly discouraged her. Anyway, this fish didn’t strike her as all that marvellous. She came out of the water, not bothering to put her stockings back on. She ran about in the grass with bare 
legs to get herself dry. And her laughter returned, because some of the grasses were tickling the soles of her feet. 

‘Oh, here’s some burnet!’ she suddenly cried, throwing herself on to her knees. ‘Burnet is really nice. We shall have a feast.’ 

Serge now had to put a heap of burnet leaves on the table. They ate the burnet with their bread. Albine insisted that it was nicer than hazelnuts. She served the food, as lady of the house, and cut up 
Serge’s bread for him, never letting him have the knife. 

‘I'm the wife,’ she replied sternly to his various efforts to rebel. 

Then she had him carry back to the ‘cupboard’ the few drops of wine still left in the bottle. And he even had to sweep the grass, before they could move from the dining room to the bedroom. Albine lay 
down first, stretching out full length, and said: 

‘You understand, now we are going to sleep ... You must lie down beside me, close to me.’ 

He stretched out, just as she commanded. They both lay very stiff, touching from shoulders to feet, with their empty hands thrown back above their heads. It was their hands that specially bothered 
them. They both maintained a settled gravity. They gazed up into the air with their eyes wide open, declaring that they were asleep and very comfortable. 

‘You see,’ Albine murmured, ‘you're warm when you’re married ... Can’t you feel how warm | am?’ 

‘Yes | can, you're like an eiderdown ... But we mustn't talk, because we're sleeping. It’s better not to talk.’ 

They remained silent for quite a while, still very serious. They had turned their heads, imperceptibly moving away from each other, as if the warmth of their breath had disturbed them. Then into the 
great silence Serge dropped just these few words: 

‘| like you very much.’ 

This was love before sexuality, the instinctive love that sets little boys of ten waiting for little girls in white dresses to go by. Around them the wide open grasslands helped to soothe their slight fear of 
one another. They knew they were seen by all the grasses, seen by the sky gazing down at them through the light foliage; and this in no way disturbed them. The willow tent above their heads was 
simply a piece of transparent cloth, as if Albine had hung a bit of her dress up there. The shade was still so light that it did not bring them the languors of deep thickets, nor the incitements of remote 
nooks or green alcoves. From the far horizon came a flow of air, a healthy breeze, carrying all the freshness of that sea of greenery, in which it created a swell of flowers; at their feet the river was yet 
another form of childhood, an innocence with a light, fresh voice that sounded to them like a friend laughing in the distance. Such a happy solitude, full of serenity, displaying its nudity with the adorable 
boldness of ignorance! So vast a field, in which the small patch of grass that provided their first bedroom took on the naive simplicity of a cradle. 

‘There, that’s it,’ said Albine, getting to her feet. ‘We've had our sleep.’ 

Serge was rather surprised that it was over so quickly. He stretched out his arm and pulled her by her skirt, to bring her back to him. And she dropped on to her knees, laughing, and repeating: ‘What 
was that for? What was that for?’ 

He didn’t really know. He looked at her, taking her by the elbows. For a moment he grasped her by her hair that made her cry out. Then, when she rose to her feet once more, he buried his face in the 
grass which still held the warmth of her body. 
‘There, that’s it, he said, as he also got up. 
They ran about in the grasslands until the evening. They kept going on just to have a look round. They were inspecting their garden. Albine led the way, with the inquisitive nose of a young dog, saying 
nothing but still searching for that blissful glade, although there was no sign of those tall trees of which she dreamed. Serge was full of all sorts of gallantry; he threw himself so energetically into pushing 
away the tall grasses that he almost knocked her over, and when he tried to help her over the streams, he lifted her bodily with a quite bruising grip. It was a great joy to them to discover three more 
rivers. The first flowed over a bed of pebbles between two continuous lines of willow, so they had to slide their way along through the branches, at the risk of falling into some deep hole in the water; 
but Serge, who was the first to slip, with water only up to his knees, took Albine in his arms, and carried her to the opposite bank to save her from a wetting. The other river was very dark, shaded by a 
line of tall, leafy trees, through which it moved languidly, with the slight rustling and the white creases of a satin skirt trailing behind some lady dreaming in the woodland; it was a deep, ice-cold, alarming 
expanse that they were luckily able to cross on a tree that had fallen across the stream, straddling the trunk and playfully disturbing that mirror of burnished steel with their feet but then hurrying on, 
frightened by the strange eyes that even the tiniest drops of water seemed to open in the sleeping stream. It was the last river that especially held their attention. It was as playful as they were, slowing 
down for some bends, then setting off with bubbly laughter through some really big stones, and calming down, breathless and still aquiver, in the shelter of a clump of shrubbery; it displayed every 
possible mood, with its bed being by turns fine sand, flat rocks, limpid gravel, and rich soil on which frogs leaped about, sending up little clouds of yellow. Albine and Serge paddled around delightedly. 
They made their way home, going barefoot through the river, preferring the watery path to the grassy path, and pausing at every island that barred their way. There, they made a landing, conquering 
barbarous countries, and rested among the tall reeds that seemed placed there expressly to serve as shelters for the shipwrecked. It made a charming return journey, with the entertainment provided 
by the banks displaying their spectacle and the cheerful good humour of the lively water. 

But as they left the river, Serge realised that Albine was still looking for something, along the banks, on the islands, and even among the plants sleeping in the flow of the current. He had to go and pull 
her out of the middle of a patch of water lilies, whose wide leaves grandly adorned her legs with their large ruffs. He did not say a word but waved a threatening finger at her, and at last they went home 
arm in arm, filled with the delights of their day, like a young married couple returning after a jaunt. They looked at each other and found themselves to be more beautiful as well as stronger; their 
laughter, certainly, was somehow different from their laughter of that morning. 
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‘ARE we going out no more?’ asked Serge, a few days later. And on seeing her wearily shrugging her shoulders, he added, just to tease her: ‘So you've given up trying to find your tree?’ 
They joked about this for the rest of the day. The tree did not exist. It was just a fairy tale. Yet they spoke of it with a slight shiver. And the next day they decided they would take a walk to the far end of 
the park, into the woods of tall trees that Serge had not yet seen. On the moming they set out, Albine decided not to take anything with her; she seemed thoughtful, even a little sad, though with a very 
sweet smile. They breakfasted and did not go down until quite late. The sun, already quite hot, made them feel rather languid and inclined to walk slowly, looking for patches of shade. They did not 
pause in the flower garden, nor in the orchard, though they had to go through both. When they reached the cool shade of the tall trees they slowed down even more; they plunged into the gentle 
quietness of the forest without a word but with a heavy sigh, as if with relief at escaping from the full sun. Then once they had nothing but leaves around them, and no gap in the foliage to show the 
sunlit parts of the park in the distance, they looked at each other, smiling but slightly uneasy. 
‘How nice it is here!’ Serge murmured. 
Albine nodded, her throat too choked to reply. They were not holding each other round the waist as they usually did. With arms dangling down and empty hands, they were walking without touching 
each other, their heads slightly lowered. 
But Serge came to a stop when he saw tears rolling down Albine’s cheeks, and disappearing into her smile. 
‘What's wrong?’ he cried. ‘Are you not well? Have you hurt yourself?’ 
‘No, I’m just laughing, | promise you. | don’t know really, it's the scent of all these trees that’s making me cry.’ 
She looked at him, and went on: 
‘You're crying too. You see, it’s nothing really.’ 
‘Yes,’ came his quiet reply, ‘all this shade, it takes you by surprise. It feels, don’t you think, as if you were going into something so extraordinarily sweet that it hurts ... But you must tell me if you're 
unhappy about something. | haven't offended you? You're not angry with me?’ 
She swore she was not angry. She was very happy. 
‘So why aren’t you enjoying yourself? ... Would you like to play racing?’ 
‘Oh! No, not racing,’ she replied, with the pout of a grown-up girl. 
And when he spoke of other games, like climbing trees to find birds’ nests, or searching for strawberries or violets, she ended up saying rather impatiently: 
‘We're too old for all that. It’s silly to be playing all the time. Wouldn't you rather just walk quietly beside me, like this?’ 
She was indeed walking so nicely that it was a great pleasure to hear the tapping of her little boots on the hard ground of the path. He had never before noticed the swaying of her waist, or the lively 
way her skirt swung behind her, with a snake-like movement. He was discovering such new charms in the slightest supple movement of her limbs that it was an inexhaustible joy for him to see her 
walking so sedately beside him. 
‘You're right,’ he cried. ‘It’s nicer than anything. I'd walk with you to the ends of the earth if you wished.’ 
However, a few steps further on, he asked her whether she was feeling tired. Then he indicated that he would quite like a rest himself. 
‘We could sit down,’ he stammered. 
‘No,’ she said, ‘I don’t want to!’ 
‘You know, we could lie down as we did the other day in the grasslands. We'd be warm and comfortable.’ 
‘| don’t want to! | don’t want to!’ 
She had leaped away, horrified at these male arms reaching out to her. But he had scarcely touched her with his fingertips than she let out so desperate a cry that he stopped, trembling all over. 
‘Did | hurt you?’ 
She didn’t reply at once, astonished herself at her cry, and already smiling about her fear. 
‘No, let me be, stop tormenting me ... What would we do, if we sat down? I'd rather go on walking.’ 
And she added gravely but pretending it was just a joke: 
‘You know very well that I’m looking for my tree.’ 
Then he began to laugh, offering to help her in the search. He tried to be very gentle, so as not to frighten her again, for he could see she was still trembling, although she had resumed her slow walk 
beside him. It was forbidden, what they were going to do there, it would not bring them any luck, and he felt moved, like her, by a delicious terror that made him shudder at each distant sigh from the 
forest. The scent of the trees, the greenish light that fell from the high branches, and the whispering silence of the bushes filled them both with a sort of anguish, as if the next bend in the path would 
take them into a perilous happiness. 
For hours they walked on through the trees. They walked in their usual way; they scarcely spoke to each other but never separated even for a moment, following each other even into the darkest holes 
in the foliage. At first they went into thickets in which the young trunks were not as thick as a child’s arm. These they had to push aside to open up a path through the tender shoots that blocked their 
view with the fluttering lace of their leaves. Behind them, all trace of their passage vanished, the paths they opened closed up again after them; and they went on haphazardly, lost and confused, leaving 
no trace of their passage, save the swaying of the high branches. Albine, tired of not being able to see three paces ahead, was delighted when she was able to leap out of this vast tangle of bushes, 
from which they had long been wanting to escape. They were in the middle of an opening-out of little paths; on every side were narrow pathways running between hedges, turning back on themselves, 
criss-crossing each other, twisting and stretching out quite capriciously. They stood on tiptoe to look over the hedges. But they were not in any great hurry; they would gladly have gone on wandering 
through the endless detours, enjoying the pleasure of just walking without ever getting anywhere but for the fact that constantly before them they had the proud outline of the forest of tall trees. At last 
they went into the forest, reverently, with a sort of sacred awe, as if they were under the vaulted roof of a church. The tree trunks, straight, and whitened by a pale grey lichen the colour of ancient stone, 
reached up amazingly high, in lines like endless rows of columns. In the distance, naves were hollowed out in the greenery, with side aisles more densely packed; naves that were bizarrely bold, 
supported by very slender, serrated pillars, and so elaborately fretted and finely wrought that they everywhere let in the blue of the sky. A religious silence descended from the gigantic arches; an 


austere bareness gave the earth the worn look of flagstones, seeming to make it harder, with no grass at all, scattered only with the reddish dust of dead leaves. And they listened, as they walked, to 
the echoing of their footsteps, struck by the grandiose solitude of this temple. 

This, surely, was the place where the sought-after tree must be, the tree whose shade provided perfect bliss. They felt it to be near, by the delight that flowed into them, along with the half-light of the 
high arches. The trees seemed to be kindly beings, full of strength, full of silence, full of a happy stillness. They looked at them one by one, loving them all, and expecting their majestic tranquillity to 
reveal some secret that would make them grow like them, in all the joy of a powerful life. The maples, ash trees, hornbeams, and dogwoods were a race of giants, a throng of proud gentleness, kindly 
heroes who lived in peace, though the fall of just one of them would have been enough to wound and kill a considerable part of the wood. The elms had enormous bodies, with swollen limbs, engorged 
with sap, scarcely hidden by the light clusters of their little leaves. The birches and alders, in their maidenly whiteness, arched their slim bodies, and cast their hair to the wind, like great goddesses 
already half changed into trees. The plane trees stood up straight with their smooth torsos, and their sleek skin with its red tattoos seemed to drop off flakes of dried paint. The larches, like a band of 
savages, made their way down a slope, draped in their tunics of woven greenery, scented with a balm of resin and incense. And the oaks were kings, huge oaks, firmly set on their stocky bodies, 
sending out conquering arms to occupy all the space in the sun, trees like Titans struck by lightning, thrown back in the postures of unbeaten wrestlers, whose scattered limbs alone sufficed to plant 
an entire forest. 
Wasn't it one of these gigantic oaks? Or was it one of these beautiful plane trees, one of these girlish white birches, or one of these elms, with their creaking muscles? Albine and Serge plunged 
onwards, not knowing at all any more, just lost in this throng. For a moment they thought they had found it; they were in the middle of a patch of walnut trees, in a shade so cool it made them shiver. 
Further on, they had another moment of excitement on entering a little wood of chestnut trees green with moss, with an expanse of strange, very long branches, vast enough for whole villages to be 
built on top. Further still, Albine discovered a glade to which they both rushed, panting with eagerness. At the centre of a carpet of fine grass, a carob tree created what seemed an avalanche of 
greenery, a Babel of foliage, whose ruins were covered with extraordinary plants of all sorts. Stones, torn out of the soil by the upward thrust of the sap, lay trapped in the wood of the trunk. The lofty 
branches were bending over to root themselves elsewhere, surrounding the trunk with deep arches and a new population of young, endlessly multiplying trees. And on the torn and bleeding bark, 
carob-pods were ripening. Even the fruiting of this monster was an effort that ruptured its skin. Slowly they walked around it, then went in under the branches spread in all directions like the streets of 
a city, and explored with their eyes the gaping cracks in the bare roots. Then they went on, not having found in that place the superhuman happiness they sought. 

‘Where are we?’ Serge asked. 

Albine didn’t know. She had never before been to this side of the park. They now found themselves in a grove of laburnum and acacia, whose clusters of flowers exuded a very sweet, almost sugary 
scent. 

‘We're quite lost, she murmured, with a laugh. ‘I certainly don’t know these trees.’ 

‘But’, he went on, ‘the garden does have an end. You do know the end of the garden?’ 

She made an expansive gesture. 

‘No,’ she said. 

They remained silent, never before having had so vivid a sense of the immensity of the park. They were delighted at being alone in the midst of a domain so huge that they had themselves to give up 
trying to find its limits. 

‘Oh well, we're lost,’ Serge repeated cheerily. ‘It's better when we don’t know where we're going.’ 

He drew closer to her, shyly. 

‘You're not afraid?’ 

‘Oh no! There’s only you and me in the garden. Who is there to be afraid of? The walls are too high. We can’t see them but they're protecting us, you know.’ 

He was very close to her now. He whispered: 

‘A little while ago, you were afraid of me.’ 

But she looked him in the eye, quite serene, not batting an eyelid. 

‘You were hurting me,’ she said. ‘Now you seem nice again. So why should | be afraid of you?’ 

‘Well then, may | hold you like this? We'll go back under the trees.’ 

‘Yes. You can hold me tight, | like it. And let's walk slowly, shall we? So we don’t find our way too quickly.’ 

He had put an arm around her waist. And it was in this fashion that they went back into the tall forest, where the majesty of the vaulted roof slowed down even more the walk of these two big children, 
just awakening to love. Albine said she felt a little tired, and leant her head on Serge’s shoulder. Yet neither of them suggested sitting down. They didn’t want that. It would only have disturbed them. 
What joy could they get from resting on the grass, compared to the joy they already had, walking along side by side? The legendary tree was forgotten. The only thing they sought now was to bring 
their faces closer together to bring their smiles nearer each other. And it was the trees, the maples, elms, and oaks that whispered the first tender words in their gentle shade. 

love you,’ said Serge in a soft voice that ruffled the little golden hairs on Albine’s temples. 

e wanted to find some other word but simply repeated: 

love you! | love you!’ 

bine listened, with a beautiful smile. She was learning this music. 

love you! | love you!’ she sighed, more delightfully, with her rippling girlish voice. 

hen, raising her blue eyes, in which a dawn of light was breaking, she asked: 

ow do you love me?’ 

erge thought for a moment. The forest trees had a solemn sweetness, and the deep naves still quivered with the soft footfalls of the couple. 

love you more than anything,’ he replied. ‘You are more beautiful than everything | see when | open my window in the morning. When | look at you, you are all | need. If | had nothing at all but you, 
‘d be perfectly happy.’ 

he lowered her eyelids, letting her head loll back, as if being rocked to sleep. 

love you,’ he went on. ‘I don’t know you, | don’t know who you are, | don’t know where you come from; you are neither my mother nor my sister; and | love you with my whole heart, keeping no part 
of it for anyone else ... Listen to me, | love your cheeks smooth as satin, | love your lips with their scent of roses, | love your eyes in which | can see myself and my love, | love you down to your 
eyelashes and the little veins that add a tinge of blue to the whiteness of your temples ... All that is just to tell you | love you, | love you, Albine.’ 

‘Yes, and | love you,’ she said again. ‘You have a very soft beard which doesn’t hurt me when | lean my brow on your neck. You are strong, and tall, and handsome. | love you, Serge.’ 

For a moment they were silent, in rapture. It seemed as if the sound of a flute went before them, and that their words came to them from a sweetly playing orchestra they could not see. They walked 
on now only with tiny steps, leaning towards each other and endlessly going round and round through the gigantic trees. In the distance, along the colonnades, there were glimpses of the setting sun, 
like a procession of girls in white dresses going to church for a betrothal, accompanied by the dull roar of the organ. 

‘And why do you love me?’ Albine now asked. Serge smiled and did not answer at once. Then he said: 

‘| love you because you came to me. That says it all ... Now we are together, and we love each other. | believe I’d stop living, if | didn’t love you. You are my very breath.’ 

He lowered his voice, speaking as if in a dream. 

‘It's not something you know straight away. It grows in you, along with your heart. You have to grow and get strong ... You remember how we already loved each other! but we didn’t speak of it. When 
one is a child one is stupid. Then one fine day, it all becomes clear, and it bursts out. Anyway, we have no other concern, we love each other because loving each other is our life.’ 

Albine, with her head thrown back, and eyelids completely closed, was holding her breath. She was savouring the silence still warmed by this caress of words. 

‘Do you love me? Do you love me?’ she stammered, without opening her eyes. 

He was silent, very unhappy at not finding anything more to say, to show he loved her. His eyes travelled slowly over her rosy face that lay back as if asleep; her eyelids had the delicacy of living silk; 
her moist lips were adorably folded in a smile; her brow was a purity that merged into a line of gold at the roots of her hair. And he wanted to put his entire being into the words that he felt on the tip of 
his tongue but could not speak. He leant over her once more, as if deciding on which exquisite point on that face he would lay the supreme word. Then he said nothing but merely gave a little sigh. He 
kissed Albine on her lips. 

‘Albine, | love you!’ 

‘I love you, Serge!’ 

And they stopped, trembling with that first kiss. She had opened her eyes wide. He remained with his mouth slightly pushed forward. They looked at each other without a blush. Something powerful, 
something imperious seemed to possess them; it was like a long-awaited meeting, in which they rediscovered themselves grown-up and made for each other, bound together forever. For a moment 
they were simply astonished, raising their eyes to the religious vaulting of the foliage, seeming to question the tranquil populace of trees, to find some echo of their kiss. But in the face of the serene 
acquiescence of the forest, they felt all the joyous impunity of lovers, a long-lasting, resonant joy, full of the garrulous eloquence of their newborn love. 

‘Oh! tell me about the days when you loved me. Tell me everything ... Did you love me when you fell asleep, resting on my hand? Did you love me that time when | fell out of the cherry tree, and you 
stood underneath, so pale, with your arms outstretched? Did you love me in the grasslands, when you held me round the waist to help me to jump across the streams?’ 

‘Stop talking, and let me tell you. | have always loved you ... And you, did you love me? Did you love me?’ 

Until nightfall, they lived on that word, love that ceaselessly returned with a constantly new sweetness. They sought it out, brought it into every sentence, uttering it without any real cause, merely for 
the joy of saying it. Serge did not think of planting a second kiss upon Albine’s lips. Ignorant as they were, it was quite enough for them simply to keep the fragrance of that first one. They had now 
found their way, without paying the slightest attention to where they were going. As they came out from the forest, twilight had fallen and the moon was rising, yellow between the dark of the leaves. It 
was a delightful return journey, through the middle of the park with that discreet star watching them through the gaps in the tall trees. Albine said the moon was following them. The night seemed very 
soft, and warm with stars. In the distance, the forests made a great murmuring sound, to which Serge listened, and thought: ‘They're talking about us.’ 

When they went through the flower garden, they walked in a marvellously sweet scent, the scent that flowers have at night, more languid and caressing, and which seems the very breath of their sleep. 
‘Goodnight, Serge.’ 

‘Goodnight, Albine.’ They were holding hands on the first-floor landing without going into the bedroom where they usually said goodnight. They did not kiss. When he was alone, sitting on the edge of 
the bed, Serge listened for a long time to the sounds of Albine going to bed upstairs, above his head. He was weary with a happiness that made his limbs grow sleepy. 
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For the next few days, however, Albine and Serge were not at ease with one another. They avoided any reference to their walk in the trees. They had not exchanged a kiss, they had not said they 
loved each other. It was not shame that prevented them from speaking but fear, a fear of spoiling their happiness. And when they were not together, they lived on their lovely memories; they plunged 
into them, reliving the hours they had spent with their arms around each other's waists, caressing each other's faces with their breath. In the end, this made them feverish. They looked at each other 
with bruised and very sad eyes, and talked about things of no interest. Then after many long silences, Serge anxiously asked Albine: 
‘Are you not well?’ 
But she shook her head, and replied: 
‘No, no, you're the one who’s not well. Your hands are burning.’ 
The park now filled them with a vague anxiety they could not explain. There was danger round every turn in the path, something dangerous that would seize them by the neck, throw them to the ground, 
and do them harm. They never mentioned these things; but certain cowardly looks told of the anguish that made them strange to each other, as if they were enemies. But one morning, after much 
hesitation, Albine ventured: 
‘You're wrong to stay indoors all the time. You'll fall ill again.’ 
Serge gave an embarrassed laugh. 
‘Bah!’ he muttered, ‘we’ve been everywhere, we already know the whole garden.’ 


Albine shook her head in denial; then she repeated quietly: 
‘No, no ... We don’t know the rocks, and we haven't been to the springs. That's where | used to warm myself in the winter. There are some places where the very stones seem alive.’ 
The next day, without any further word on the subject, they went out. They went up on the left, behind the grotto where the marble woman lay sleeping. As they set foot upon the first stones, Serge 
said: 
‘Yes, | think that was worrying us. We must see everywhere, then perhaps we'll be at peace.’ 
The day was stifling, with the sultry heat of impending storm. They had not dared to clasp each other by the waist. They walked one behind the other, burning in the sun. Albine took advantage of a 
widening in the path to let Serge get in front of her, for she was troubled by his breath, did not like feeling him behind her, so close to her skirts. All around them, the rocks rose up in broad layers; gentle 
slopes lay between expanses of huge flagstones, bristling with rough vegetation. First they came upon golden gorse, beds of thyme, of sage and lavender, all sorts of balsamic plants, then junipers 
and bitter rosemary, with an aroma so strong it went to their heads. On both sides of the path, holly occasionally formed hedges that looked like the delicate work of locksmiths, like railings of black 
bronze, wrought iron, and polished copper, with very elaborate ornamentation, all very florid, with thorny rosettes. Then they had to go through a pinewood to reach the springs; its meagre shade fell 
on their shoulders like lead; the dry needles crackled beneath their feet, creating a slight resinous dust that further burned their lips. 
‘Your garden’s not that friendly round here,’ said Serge, turning towards Albine. 
They both smiled. They were at the edge of the springs. The clear waters were comforting. These springs did not hide under greenery like the springs in the plains that plant thick foliage all round them, 
so that they can sleep lazily in the shade. These leaped into life in bright sunlight from a hole in the rock, without a blade of grass to bring a touch of green to their blue water. Drenched in light, they 
seemed made of silver. In their depths, the sun lay on the sand, in a dust of living, breathing light. The streams darted on from the first basin, reaching out with arms of purest white and bouncing around 
like naked children at play, then they suddenly toppled over into a waterfall, whose soft curve was like the outline of a woman’s fair-skinned body, leaning backwards. 
‘Dip your hands in,’ cried Albine. ‘At the bottom, the water is icy.’ 
They were indeed able to cool their hands. They splashed water on their faces, and stayed a while in the shower of spray that rose from the tumbling water. Even the sun seemed wet with it. 
‘Oh, look!’ Albine cried. ‘There’s the flower garden, and the grasslands, and the forest.’ 
For a moment they stood there, looking at the Paradou stretched out at their feet. 
‘And you see, there’s no sign of the slightest bit of wall. The whole country is ours, right up to the edge of the sky.’ 
They had at last, without noticing, put their arms around each other's waist, with a sure and confident gesture. The springs calmed their fever. But as they moved off, Albine seemed to be caught by a 
memory, and led Serge back, saying: 
‘Down there, below the rocks, | saw the wall once, a long time ago.’ 
‘But there’s nothing to be seen,’ Serge murmured, looking a little pale. 
‘Yes, yes, there is ... It must be behind the avenue of chestnut trees, beyond those bushes.’ 
Then, feeling Serge’s arm nervously tightening his grip, she added: 
‘Perhaps I’m mistaken ... Yet | remember finding it suddenly in front of me when | came out from the path. It blocked my way, and it was so high it frightened me ... And a few steps further on, | had 
another surprise. It was broken, there was an enormous hole, through which you could see the whole of the nearby countryside.’ 
Serge looked at her with an anxious plea in his eyes. She shrugged her shoulders reassuringly. 
‘Oh, | filled up the hole! Come on, | told you, we really are alone ... | filled it up at once. | had my knife with me and | cut some brambles and rolled up some big stones. | defy even a sparrow to get 
through ... If you like, we'll go and have a look one of these days. That will set your mind at rest.’ 
He shook his head. Then they went on, clasping each other by the waist but they had grown anxious again. Serge darted a sidelong glance at Albine’s face, and she, blinking unhappily, didn’t like being 
looked at like that. They would both like to have gone back down, to avoid the uneasiness of a longer walk. And yet, in spite of themselves, as if yielding to some imperious force driving them on, they 
went around a rock and reached flat ground, on which they were met once more by the bright, intoxicating sun. It was not now the happy languor of aromatic plants, the musky scent of thyme, or the 
incense of lavender. It was foul-smelling plants they were now treading underfoot: absinthe with its drunken bitterness, rue with its aroma of malodorous flesh, fierce valerian soaked in its aphrodisiac 
sweat. From the mandrakes, hemlocks, and hellebores rose an odour that made them dizzy and drowsy, so that they fell unsteadily into each other’s arms, with their hearts on their lips. 
‘Would you like me to carry you?’ Serge asked Albine, feeling her body yielding to his. 
He already held her tight in his arms. But she pulled herself free, breathing heavily. 
‘No, no, you're suffocating me,’ she said. ‘Let me go. | don’t know what's the matter with me. The earth is moving beneath my feet ... Look, this is where it hurts.’ 
She took his hand and placed it on her breast. He then went white and was nearer to collapsing than she was. Both had tears in their eyes, seeing each other in this state, without finding any remedy 
for their plight. Were they going to die of this unknown illness? 
‘Come into the shade, come and sit down,’ said Serge. ‘It’s those plants that are killing us with their scent.’ 
He guided her by the fingertips, for she trembled if he so much as touched her wrist. The wood of green trees, where she sat down, was made up of a lovely cedar that spread out the flat roofs of its 
branches more than ten feet. Then further back were some unusual varieties of conifers; cypress with its soft, flat foliage, like a thick band of lace; fir trees, straight and solemn, like ancient sacred 
stones still black with the blood of sacrificial victims; yews, whose sombre robes were fringed with silver; and all the evergreen trees, with their thickset foliage, their dark leaves of polished leather, 
leaves splashed with yellow and red, and so strong that the sun slid over them without ever softening them. A monkey-puzzle tree was especially strange, with its wide regular arms like an architectural 
construction made of reptiles grafted one on another, with overlapping leaves bristling like the scales of angry serpents. Here, under the heavy shade, the heat seemed to sleep voluptuously. The very 
air was asleep, without the slightest breeze, in the warm closeness of an alcove. An Oriental love perfume, the perfume of the painted lips of the Shulamite, was exhaled by the odorous woods. 
‘Aren't you going to sit down?’ asked Albine. 
She moved over a bit, to make room for him. But he drew back, and remained standing. Then when she asked him again, he sank on to his knees a few steps away from her, and said quietly: 
‘No, I’m more feverish than you, I’d burn you. Listen, if! weren’t afraid of hurting you, | would take you in my arms and hold you so tight, so tight that we'd no longer feel all this suffering.’ 
He dragged himself a little nearer, on his knees. 
‘Oh! to hold you in my arms, in my flesh ... that’s all | think of. At night | wake up, hugging the air, hugging a dream of you. | wish | could first hold you just by the tip of your little finger, then, slowly, I’d 
take all of you, until nothing remains of you, until you’ve become entirely mine, from your feet to the last eyelash. | would keep you forever. It must be a wonderful thing to possess the one you love like 
that. My heart would melt into your heart.’ 
He drew still nearer. He had only to stretch out his hands to touch the hem of her skirt. 
‘| don’t know what it is but | feel far away from you ... There is a sort of wall between us, that even my fists can’t knock down. Yet I’m strong now; | could bind you with my arms, throw you over my 
shoulder, and carry you off as if | owned you. And that would not be enough. | still wouldn't have enough of you. When my hands take hold of you, | hold only a tiny scrap of your being. Tell me where 
you are, the whole of you, so that | can come and find you?’ 
He had fallen forward on his elbows, prostrate in an attitude of total adoration. He placed a kiss on the hem of Albine’s skirt. At once, as if she had received that kiss upon her skin, she leaped to her 
feet. She clasped her brow with her hands, panic-stricken and stammering. 
‘No, | beg you, let’s walk on.’ 
She didn’t run away. Slowly, wildly, she allowed herself to be followed by Serge, her feet bumping against the roots, and still holding her head in her hands to stifle the clamour rising within her. When 
they emerged from the little wood, they took a few steps over some ledges of rock on which a whole population of ardent succulents had settled itself. There was here a crawling-forth, an upsurge of 
nameless creatures glimpsed in nightmares, monsters like spiders, caterpillars, and woodlice, fantastically enlarged, some with bare and glaucous skin, some tufted with filthy down, dragging diseased 
limbs, stumps for legs, and broken arms, some hugely swollen like obscene bellies, others with spines covered by a teeming mass of huge lumps, yet others gawky and falling to bits like dislocated 
skeletons. The nipple cacti piled up their living pustules, like a swarm of greenish turtles, hideously bearded with long hairs, harder than spikes of steel. Golden-barrel cacti, revealing more skin, were 
like nests of writhing young vipers. Hedgehog cacti were a sort of brush, an excrescence of red hair, rather like giant insects rolled up into a ball. The prickly pears held out their fleshy leaves like trees, 
leaves scattered with reddened needles, like swarms of microscopic bees, or purses of vermin, bursting at the seams. Ox tongues spread out their paws like upside-down harvestman spiders, with 
blackish, speckled, striped, and patterned limbs. Torch cactus displayed disgusting vegetation, enormous polyps, diseases of this overheated soil, the debauchery of a poisoned sap. But the aloes, 
especially, displayed abundantly their swooning plants’ hearts; they were in every shade of green, some pale, some vivid, yellowish or greyish, brown splashed with rusty red, or dark green fringed with 
pale gold; and they were of every shape, some with wide heart-shaped leaves, some with narrow leaves like sword-blades, some jagged and thorny, others with neatly hemmed edges; some were 
enormous, carrying to one side the high stalk of their flowers, from which dangled necklaces of pink coral; there were small ones, all sprung together from one stem, as well as fleshy blooms, darting 
their long snake-like tongues in every direction. 
‘Let's get back in the shade,’ Serge pleaded. ‘You'll be able to sit down, just as you did a little while ago, and I'll kneel down and talk to you.’ 
It was raining down huge splashes of sun. The orb was all-conquering, it took the naked earth and pressed it to its blazing breast. Dizzy with the heat, Albine staggered, and turned to Serge. 
‘Hold me,’ she said, in a dying voice. 
As soon as they touched, they fell down, with lips on lips, without a cry. They seemed to be falling forever, as if the rock had sunk down endlessly beneath them. Their hands were now searching over 
their faces, their necks, and all over their clothes. But this was an approach so full of anguish that they got up again almost immediately, exasperated, unable to move any further towards the satisfaction 
of their desires. And they fled away, each in different directions. Serge ran to the house, and threw himself on his bed, with his head on fire, and his heart in despair. Albine did not get back until nightfall, 
after crying her eyes out in a sheltered spot of the garden. This was the first time they had not come back together, weary with the joy of their rambles. For three days, they sulked with each other. They 
were dreadfully unhappy. 
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Now, however, the entire park was theirs. They had taken sovereign possession of it. There was not one bit of ground that did not belong to them. It was for them that the roses bloomed, for them that 
the flower garden produced the sweet and languorous perfumes that blew in through the open windows at night, and lulled them to sleep. The orchard kept them fed, filling Albine’s skirts with fruit, and 
offering them the refreshing musky shade of its branches, beneath which it was so pleasant to breakfast after sunrise. In the grasslands, they owned both the grass and the streams: the grass that 
extended their kingdom, endlessly rolling out its silky carpets before them; the streams of water which were like the best of their joys, their great purity and innocence, and the cool flow in which they 
loved to bathe their youth. They possessed the forest, from the huge oaks, too wide for ten men to clasp in their arms, to the slender birches that a child could easily break; the forest with all its different 
trees, all its shade, avenues, glades, and hideaways of greenery that even the birds did not know. The forest they could use as they wished, as if it were a gigantic tent, to shelter at midday their love 
born in the morning. They reigned over everything, even the rocks and the springs, and that dreadful ground, covered with monstrous plants, that had quivered beneath the weight of their bodies, and 
which they loved more than the other, softer couches of the garden, for the strange thrill they had felt in that place. So, now, in every direction, straight ahead, to left or right, they were the masters, 
they had conquered their domain, they walked in a natural landscape which was their friend that knew them and greeted them with a laugh as they went by, offering itself up for their pleasure, like a 
submissive servant. And they also enjoyed the sky, that wide expanse of blue, spread out above their heads; walls could not enclose it, yet it belonged to their eyes, it was part of their joy in living, by 
day with its all-conquering sun, and by night with its warm shower of stars. It delighted them at every minute of the day, changing like a living being, whiter in the moming than a young girl just rising 
from her bed, golden at noon with a desire for fecundity, and swooning in the evening in the happy weariness that follows love. Never was its face the same. Every evening it especially amazed them 
at the hour of farewell. The sun slipping down to the horizon always found a new smile. Sometimes he departed in serene peacefulness without a cloud, just sinking gradually into a bath of gold. At 
other times, he burst into streaks of crimson, broke through a robe of mists, and poured out in surging flames, striping the sky with gigantic comets’ tails, whose tresses set aflame the tops of the lofty 
forest trees. Then there would be a tender sunset on stretches of red sand and long banks of rosy coral, with the sun blowing his rays out one by one; or going to his rest modestly draped behind some 
large cloud, like the grey silk curtain of an alcove, showing only a glow like that of a night light, deep in the growing darkness; or yet again, there would be a passionate sunset, with all whiteness 
overthrown, soon bleeding under the bite of that burning disc, then finally rolling away with him beyond the horizon in a chaos of twisted limbs that crumbled away in the light. 
Only the plants had refused submission. Albine and Serge walked majestically among the host of animals making their obeisance. When they went through the flower garden, flights of butterflies rose 
up to delight their eyes, and fanned them with the flapping of their wings; they followed them like the very quivering of the sunlight, like flowers flying through the air, scattering their perfume. In the 
orchard, high in the trees, they encountered the greedy birds; sparrows, chaffinches, orioles, and bullfinches pointed out the ripest fruit, all scarred by their pecking beaks; it was like the noisy clamour 


of schoolchildren in the playground, the riotous merriment of marauding and shameless gangs that came and stole cherries at their very feet, while they sat astride the branches, breakfasting. In the 
grasslands, Albine enjoyed even more catching the little green frogs squatting among the reeds, with their golden eyes and the gentleness of contemplative creatures; while Serge poked crickets out 
of their holes with a straw, tickled the bellies of cicadas to make them sing, and collected blue insects, pink insects, and yellow insects that he then spread out on his sleeve like buttons of sapphire, 
ruby, and topaz. Here too was the mysterious life of the rivers, the dark-backed fish flitting through the half-light of the water, eels only revealed by a slight disturbance of the grass, tiny tiddlers that 
scattered at the slightest sound like a cloud of blackish sand, and flies, mounted on their high skates, wrinkling the still surface with wide silvery rings; all that silent, teeming life that drew them to the 
riverbanks, and often made them want to stand midstream with bare legs, just to feel those millions of living things endlessly sliding past. On other days, days of tender languor, it was to the sonorous 
shade of the forest trees that they went, to hear their musicians serenading them, the crystal flute of the nightingales, the little silvery trumpet of the blue tits, and the distant accompaniment of the 
cuckoos; they marvelled at the sudden upward flight of the pheasants, whose tails seemed to create a ray of sunlight among the branches. They would stop, with a smile, to let a playful band of young 
roebucks go by, a few steps away, or pairs of solemn stags that slowed down to take a look at them. On yet other days, when the sky was afire, they would climb up on the rocks, delighted at the clouds 
of grasshoppers that their feet sent up from the banks of thyme, with the crackling sound of a flickering brazier; snakes, that lay uncoiled beside the russet bushes, and lizards, stretched out on the 
white-hot stones, followed them with a friendly eye; pink flamingos, dabbling their feet in the water of the springs, did not fly away at their approach, and their confident gravity reassured the moorhens 
dozing in the middle of the pool. 
Albine and Serge had only become aware of all this life growing around them in the park since the day when they had felt themselves come to life, in a kiss. Now it sometimes deafened them, speaking 
to them in a language they did not understand, and making demands on them to which they had no idea how to respond. It was all that life, all those voices, and all that animal heat, the odours and 
shadows of plants, that disturbed them to the point of setting them at odds with each other. And yet they found in the park only an affectionate familiarity. Every blade of grass, every creature became 
their friends. The Paradou was just one huge caress. Before their arrival, for more than a hundred years, only the sun had reigned here as undisputed master, hanging his splendour from every branch. 
Back then, the garden knew only him. It saw him every morning, jumping over the boundary wall with his slanting rays, sitting straight down at midday on the swooning earth, and going away in the 
evening to the other end of the garden with a farewell kiss that touched on every leaf. So the garden felt no embarrassment, it welcomed Albine and Serge as, for so long, it had welcomed the sun, as 
pleasant companions who needed no fuss made. The animals, the trees, the streams and stones remained delightfully extravagant, speaking aloud, living quite nakedly with no secrets, displaying the 
boldness of innocence and the beautiful tenderness of the first days of the world. This piece of nature chuckled quietly at the fears of Albine and Serge; it became gentler, unrolling softer beds of grass 
beneath their feet, and pressing the bushes together to create narrow paths for them. If it had not yet thrown them into each other's arms, it was because it enjoyed displaying their desires, and laughing 
at their clumsy kisses, that sounded, from under the shade of the trees, like the cries of angry birds. But Serge and Albine, suffering from the great voluptuous atmosphere all around them, were 
beginning to curse the garden. On the afternoon when Albine had wept so bitterly after their walk on the rocks, she had cried out to the Paradou, feeling it so alive and ardent around her: 
‘If you are our friend, why are you making us so miserable?’ 
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THE very next morning, Serge shut himself up in his room. The smell of the flower garden was really irritating him. He drew the calico curtains across, to avoid seeing the park and to prevent it coming 
in. Perhaps here he would be able to recover the peace of childhood, far from all the greenery, whose very shadow seemed palpably to brush against his skin. Then in the long hours they spent together, 
Albine and he no longer talked about the rocks, the streams, the trees, and the sky. The Paradou no longer existed. They tried to forget it. And yet they could feel it, all-powerful and enormous behind 
the flimsy curtains; the scent of grass came in through cracks in the woodwork; echoing voices rattled the windowpanes; all that life outside seemed to be laughing and whispering, lurking beneath the 
windows. Then, turning pale, Serge and Albine spoke more loudly, and looked for some distraction to stop them hearing it. 
‘Haven't you noticed?’ asked Serge, one morning, in one of these uneasy moments. ‘Up there, over the door, there’s a painting of a woman who looks like you.’ 
He laughed noisily. And they went back to the paintings; once more they dragged the table along the walls, eager for something to do. 
‘Oh no!’ Albine murmured, ‘she’s much fatter than me. But then you can't really tell, she’s lying in such an odd position with her head thrown back!’ 
They fell silent. Out of that faded, time-worn painting, arose a scene they had not before noticed. It was like a resurrection of tender flesh emerging from the grey of the walls, a picture brought back to 
life, its details appearing one by one in the warmth of the summer. The woman was lying back in the embrace of a faun with the feet of a goat. You could now make out clearly the arms thrown back, 
the surrendered body, the rolling contours of this big naked girl, who had been taken by surprise on great bunches of flowers cut by little cupids, who, sickle in hand, kept adding more and more handfuls 
of roses to her bed. You could also see the effort of the faun, with his panting chest bearing down. Then, at the other end, there was nothing but the woman’s two feet, thrown high in the air, flying off 
like two pink doves. 
‘No,’ Albine repeated, ‘she’s not like me ... She’s ugly.’ 
Serge said nothing. He looked at the woman and looked at Albine, as if comparing them. Albine pushed back one of her sleeves right up to the shoulder, to show that her arm was whiter. And they fell 
silent a second time, returning to the painting with questions trembling on their lips, questions they did not want to ask each other. The wide blue eyes of Albine rested for a moment on Serge’s eyes of 
grey, in which a flame was glowing. 
‘Have you been repainting the whole room?’ she cried, leaping down from the table. ‘It looks as if all those people are coming back to life.’ 
They began to laugh but it was an uneasy laughter, with many glances at the frolicking cupids and the great display of almost entirely naked bodies. They decided, out of bravado, to look at it all again, 
exclaiming at each new panel, and calling out to each other to point out various limbs of persons who had definitely not been there a month ago. There were supple backs, arched over muscular arms, 
legs outlined right up to the hips, women reappearing in the embrace of men whose outstretched arms formerly clutched nothing but air. Even the plaster cupids in the alcove seemed to tumble about 
more brazenly than before. And Albine no longer spoke of children playing, and Serge no longer ventured any explanations. They grew serious, they lingered over certain scenes, wishing the paint 
could suddenly recover its former brilliance, feeling languid and troubled all the more by the last veils still hiding the crudities of the pictures. These voluptuous ghosts were completing their education 
in the science of love. 
But Albine was frightened. She moved away from Serge, whose now warmer breath she could feel on her neck. She went and sat down on one end of the sofa and murmured: 
‘They frighten me. The men look like bandits, and the women have the dying eyes of people being murdered.’ 
Serge installed himself in an armchair a few feet away and began to talk about other things. They were both very tired, as if they had walked a very long way. And they were uneasy, feeling the pictures 
were looking at them. The clusters of cupids seemed to roll out of the panelling with a clamour of amorous bodies, a stampede of shameless little boys throwing their flowers at them, and threatening 
to tie them together with the blue ribbons they were using to bind two lovers together in one corner of the ceiling. The couples were springing to life, unfolding the story of the naked girl and her faun 
lover, a story they could reconstruct, from the faun spying on her from behind a rose bush to the girl’s surrender among the rose petals. Were they all going to come down on them? Were they not there 
already, sighing, and with their breath filling the room with the odour of the lusts of long ago? 
‘It's quite suffocating, isn’t it?’ said Albine. ‘No matter how many times I’ve aired it, this room has always smelled old and stuffy.’ 
‘The other night,’ said Serge, ‘I was awakened by a scent so strong that | called out to you, thinking you had just come into the room. It was like the warm scent of your hair when you decorate it with 
sprigs of heliotrope ... On my first days here, it came from afar, like a memory of a scent. But now | can’t sleep, the odour grows stronger and stronger until it becomes suffocating. In the evening 
especially, the alcove is so warm | shall end up sleeping on the sofa.’ 
Albine put a finger to her lips, and said quietly: 
‘It's the dead woman, you know, the one who once lived here.’ 
They went round the alcove, sniffing, and joked about it but deep down they were very serious. Certainly, the alcove had never before had such a disturbing smell. The walls seemed to be still trembling 
from the touch of a musky skirt. The floor had kept the sweet fragrance of two satin slippers dropped beside the bed. And on the bed itself, on the wood of the headboard, Serge thought he could see 
the imprint of a small hand that had left behind it a persistent scent of violets. From all the furniture now, there rose the scented phantom of the dead woman. 
‘Look! this is the armchair where she must have sat,’ cried Albine. ‘You can still smell her shoulders on the back of it.’ 
She sat down in it herself, and told Serge to get down on his knees and kiss her hand. 
‘Do you remember the day | welcomed you and greeted you with “Good morning, my dear lord” ... But that wasn’t all, was it? He kissed her hands, after they had closed the door ... Here they are, my 
hands! They're yours.’ 
Then they began to play their old games, in order to forget the Paradou which they could hear laughing ever more loudly, to stop seeing the pictures, and succumb no more to the languors of the alcove. 
Albine simpered, threw herself back in her chair, and laughed at how silly Serge looked at her feet. 
‘You big ninny, put your arm around my waist and say nice things to me, since you're supposed to be my lover ... Don’t you have any idea how to love me?’ 
But as soon as he took hold of her, and began to lift her up, quite roughly, she fought him off, and escaped angrily from his grasp. 
‘No, let me be, | don’t want that ... This room is killing me.’ 
From that day forward they were afraid of that room, just as they were afraid of the garden. Their last refuge had become a fearsome place, in which they could not be together without watching each 
other furtively. Albine scarcely went in at all now; she stayed in the doorway with the door wide open behind her, as if to allow herself a swift escape. Serge lived there on his own, ina state of painful 
anxiety, suffocating even more, and sleeping on the sofa to try to avoid the sighs rising from the park and the odours of the old furniture. At night the naked figures in the paintings gave him mad dreams, 
of which all that remained when he awoke was a nervous uneasiness. He decided he had fallen ill again; his health needed one more thing to be fully recovered; that need was for a supreme fullness 
of being, an absolute satisfaction, and he did not know where it might be sought. So he spent the days in silence, with dark-ringed eyes, only coming awake with a slight start when Albine came to see 
him. They would stand, facing each other, with just a few tender words that made them even more unhappy. Albine’s eyes were even darker than Serge’s, and seemed to beseech him. 
Then after a week, Albine would only stay for a few minutes. She seemed to be avoiding him. She would arrive with a worried expression, would not sit down, and was in a hurry to leave. When he 
questioned her, reproaching her for seeming no longer to be his friend, she would turn her head away to avoid answering him. She never told him anything about how she spent her mornings apart 
from him. She just shook her head with an embarrassed air and said she was lazy. If he insisted, she would rush away, with nothing more than a quick goodbye from the doorway. He, however, could 
see perfectly well that she must be crying a good deal. He followed, on her face, the different phases of a hope constantly disappointed, and the continual rebellion of a desire determined to find 
satisfaction. Some days she was mortally sad, with her face full of despair and her step slow, as if reluctant now even to attempt any joy in life. On other days, she was full of suppressed laughter, her 
face radiant, as if thinking of a triumph she did not yet want to explain, and her feet restless, unable to stay in one place, in a hurry to rush to some final certainty. And the next day she would fall back 
into her desolation, only to return to hopefulness the day after. But what it soon became impossible to hide was her terrible tiredness, a weariness that seemed to crush her body. Even in her confident 
moods, she would falter, and fall asleep with her eyes open. 
Realising that she was unwilling to answer, Serge had stopped questioning her. Now, as soon as she came in, he looked at her anxiously, fearing that one evening she wouldn't even have the strength 
to come back. Where could she be getting herself so very tired? What continual struggle could be bringing her such despair and such happiness? One morning he was startled by the sound of a light 
step beneath his windows. It couldn't be a deer, daring to come so close. He well knew those rhythmic steps that touched the grass so lightly. Albine was roaming the Paradou without him. It was from 
the Paradou that she brought back her discouragement, that she brought her hopefulness, and all that struggle, all that weariness that was killing her. And he could easily guess what she was looking 
for on her own, without a word, in the depths of all that foliage, with the dumb obstinacy of a woman who has sworn she will succeed in her search. After that he listened for her footsteps. He didn’t dare 
lift the curtain to follow her movement through the branches but he felt a strange, almost painful emotion, knowing from her steps whether she was going to left or right, whether she was plunging into 
the flower garden, and how far she was going in her search. Even amid the noisy life of the park, the restless voice of the trees, the flowing of the streams, the perpetual noise of all the creatures, he 
could distinguish the sound of her little boots so clearly that he could tell if she was walking on the gravel by the rivers, the crumbling soil of the forest, or the flat stones of the bare rocks. Eventually he 
could even tell whether Albine was happy or sad from the sound of her heels as she made her way back. As soon as she started to climb the stair, he left the window, he did not confess he had been 
following her in this way everywhere she went. But she must have guessed, for thereafter, at a glance, she told him about her searches. 
‘Stay here, don’t go out any more,’ he begged her with clasped hands one morning, when he saw how breathless she still was from the day before. ‘You're driving me to despair.’ 
She rushed away in annoyance. And he now began to suffer all the more from that garden constantly echoing with Albine’s footsteps. The sound of her little boots was one more voice calling out to 
him, a dominant voice, whose resonance grew ever louder within him. He closed his ears and tried to stop hearing it but still the footsteps in the distance kept echoing in the very beating of his heart. 
Then in the evening when she came back, it seemed the whole park came back with her, with all the memories of their walks, and the slow awakening of their love, attended by the complicity of nature. 
Albine seemed to have grown taller and more serious, as if matured by her solitary rambles. Nothing remained in her now of the playful child, so much so indeed that it sometimes made his teeth 
chatter, when he looked at her, and saw how desirable she was. 


It was towards noon, one day, that Serge heard Albine come racing back. He had not allowed himself to listen when she set out. She usually did not get back until late. He was surprised to see what 
leaps she had to make to keep going straight ahead, breaking the branches that blocked the paths. 
Down below, beneath the windows, she was laughing. When she reached the stairs, she was panting so much he thought he could feel the heat of her breath on his face. She opened the door wide, 
and shouted: 
‘I've found it!’ 
She sat down, and quietly, in a voice choked with emotion, she repeated: 
‘I've found it! I've found it!’ 
But Serge put a hand to her lips, stammering in confusion: 
‘| beg you, don’t tell me. | don’t want to know. If you told me, it would kill me.’ 
Then she fell silent, her eyes burning, and her lips tightly pressed together to stop the words bursting out in spite of her. And she stayed in the room until evening, trying to catch Serge’s eye, and 
confiding a little of what she knew when she succeeded in doing so. She seemed to have a sort of light on her face. She smelled so nice, and was so resonant with life that he was breathing her in, and 
she was getting inside him as much through his hearing as his sight. All his senses were drinking her in. And he tried desperately to defend himself against this slow possession of his whole being. 
The next day, as soon as she was up, she installed herself in the same way in the room. 
‘Aren't you going out?’ he asked, feeling he would be defeated if she stayed. 
She answered that no, she would not be going out any more. As she recovered from her fatigue, he felt her growing stronger and more triumphant. Soon she would be able to lead him by his little finger 
to that grassy bed of whose sweetness her silence spoke so loudly. That day she still didn’t speak but merely pulled him over to sit on a cushion at her feet. 
Only on the following day did she dare to say: 
‘Why are you staying shut up in here? It’s so nice under the trees.’ 
He stood up, with arms outstretched, imploring her. But she laughed. 
‘No, no, we won't go out since you don’t want to. It’s just that this room has such a funny smell! We'd be much better off in the garden, more at ease, more sheltered. You're quite wrong to be angry 
with the garden.’ 
He had set himself down at her feet again, silent, with lowered eyelids and trembling face. 
‘We won't go out, so don’t get upset about it. But don’t you prefer the grass in the park to these paintings? You remember everything we saw together ... It's these paintings that make us sad. It’s 
annoying the way they're always watching us.’ 
And as he gradually leaned closer to her, she put an arm round his neck, and laid his head back against her knees, still murmuring, more quietly: 
‘This is how we could be really happy, in a place | know. There, nothing would bother us, and the fresh air would cure your fever.’ 
Then she stopped, feeling him trembling. She feared a wrong word might awaken his old terrors. Slowly, she was conquering him, merely by letting the blue caress of her eyes play over his face. He 
had raised his eyelids, and was resting now with no nervous tremors, all hers. 
‘Ah, if you only knew!’ she breathed softly in his ear. 
She grew bolder, seeing that he still continued to smile. 
‘It’s a lie, it's not forbidden,’ she murmured. ‘You're a man, you shouldn't be afraid ... lf we went there, and | was threatened by some danger, you'd defend me, wouldn’t you? You'd be able to carry me 
away on your shoulders, wouldn't you? | feel quite safe when I’m with you. Look how strong your arms are! How can one be afraid of anything when one has arms as strong as yours!’ 
With one hand she slowly stroked his hair, his neck and shoulders. 
‘No, it’s not forbidden,’ she went on again. ‘All that is just a pack of nonsense. Those who invented that story long ago were just wanting to stop people disturbing them in the most delightful part of the 
garden. Just say to yourself that as soon as you're sitting on that grassy carpet, you'll be perfectly happy. Then at last we shall know everything, we shall really be the masters ... Listen to me, come 
with me.’ 
He refused, shaking his head but without any anger, like someone quite enjoying this game. Then, after a silence, sad to see her sulking, and wanting her to caress him again, he at last opened his 
mouth and asked: 
‘Where is it?’ 
She didn’t answer at once. She seemed to be gazing into the distance. 
‘It's over there,’ she murmured. ‘I can’t tell you exactly. You have to go down the long pathway, then turn to the left, and left again. We must have gone past it a score of times. Anyway, you’d look in 
vain, you’d never find it if | didn’t take you there myself. | could go straight to it even though | can’t explain to you how to get there.’ 
‘And who took you there?’ 
‘| don’t know ... The plants that morning all seemed to be pushing me in that direction. The long branches behind me whipped me on, the grass seemed to slope towards it, and paths seemed to offer 
themselves to me. And | think the forest creatures also took part, for | saw a deer galloping along in front of me, as if inviting me to follow, while a flight of bullfinches flew from branch to branch, uttering 
little cries to warn me when | was tempted to take the wrong path.’ 
‘And it’s very beautiful?’ 
Once more, she did not reply. Her eyes seemed lost in an intense ecstasy. And when she was able to speak: 
‘More beautiful than | could possibly tell you ... | was so enchanted that | was conscious only of an indescribable joy falling down from the leaves, and sleeping on the grass. And | ran all the way back 
because | didn’t want to enjoy the happiness of sitting there in that shade without you.’ 
She wrapped her arms once more around his neck, ardently pleading with him, so close to him that her lips were almost on his. 
‘Oh! you will come,’ she stammered. ‘Just think how terribly sad | would be if you didn’t come ... This longing | have, it's a need I’ve had for so long, and which has grown every day, and now really 
hurts ... You surely can’t want me to suffer? ... And even if you were to die of it, even if that shade were to kill us both, would you hesitate? Would you have the slightest regret? We'd remain lying 
together at the foot of that tree, and sleep forever in each other's arms. That would be lovely, wouldn't it?’ 
‘Yes, yes,’ he stammered, overwhelmed by the frenzy of this passion, throbbing with desire. 
‘But we shan’t die,’ she went on, speaking more loudly, with the laugh of a woman who has won the day; ‘we shall live to love each other ... It's a tree of life, and under that tree we'll be stronger, 
healthier, more perfect. You'll see, everything will become simple. You'll be able to hold me as you dreamed of doing, hold me so tight that not one bit of my body will be beyond your grasp. Then | 
think something heavenly will come down into us ... So will you?’ 
He grew pale and blinked, as if his eyes were dazzled by a bright light. 
‘Will you? will you?’ she repeated, even more ardently, already half rising to her feet. 
He stood up and followed her, very shakily at first, then holding on to her waist, as if he could not bear to be separated from her. He went where she went, drawn along by the warm air flowing from her 
hair. And as he was a little behind her, she kept turning around, her face glowing with love, and her mouth and eyes full of temptation, calling him on so imperiously that he would have gone with her 
anywhere at all, like a faithful dog. 
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THEY went down and walked into the garden; Serge was still smiling. He saw the greenery only as reflected in the clear mirrors of Albine’s eyes. The garden, on seeing the couple, had seemed to give 
a long laugh and a murmur of satisfaction that flew from leaf to leaf, down to the very end of the longest avenues. It must have been waiting for days to see them like this, arms around each other, 
reconciled with the trees, and looking for their lost love on the grassy banks. A solemn hush ran through the branches. The afternoon sky was drowsy with heat. Plants raised their heads to watch them 
pass. 
‘Can you hear them?’ Albine asked very quietly. ‘They stop talking when we get near. But further on, they're waiting for us, and they tell each other the way they must show us ... | told you we wouldn't 
have to bother about paths. The trees are pointing out the way with their outstretched arms.’ 
Indeed, the whole park was pushing them gently along. It seemed as if a barrier of bushes sprang up behind them to stop them going back, while the carpet of grass unrolled before them so smoothly 
they no longer looked where they were going but simply surrendered to the gentle slopes of the terrain. 
‘And the birds are coming with us,’ Albine went on. ‘This time it’s blue tits. Can you see them? They're flying along the hedges, stopping at every bend to make sure we don’t wander off the track. Ah! 
if only we understood their song, we'd know they're telling us to hurry.’ 
Then she added: 
‘All the creatures in the park are with us. Can't you hear them? There’s such a rustling behind us: it’s the birds in the trees, the insects in the grass, the roe deer and the stags in the thickets, and even 
the fish, whose fins are stirring the silent water ... Don’t look back, that would frighten them but I’m sure we have a splendid procession behind us.’ 
Meanwhile, they walked on tirelessly. Albine was talking merely to charm Serge with the music of her voice. Serge was obedient to the slightest pressure of Albine’s hand. Neither of them knew where 
they were going but knew they were going straight to where they wanted to go. And as they advanced, the garden grew more discreet, suppressing the sighing of its shady nooks, the chattering of its 
streams, the ardent life of its animals. There was now only a great quivering silence, a religious anticipation. 
Then, instinctively, Albine and Serge raised their heads. Facing them was an immense mass of foliage. And, when they hesitated, a roe deer, gazing at them with its lovely, gentle eyes, leaped into the 
thicket. 
‘It's here,’ said Albine. She went in first, her head once more turned towards Serge, drawing him on; then they disappeared behind the disturbed and quivering leaves, and everything became calm. 
They were going into a delightful peace. 
In the centre was a tree, surrounded by a shade so dense it was impossible even to make out what species it was. It was a tree of huge stature, with a trunk that seemed to breathe in and out like a 
human breast, and branches that stretched out like protective arms. It seemed good, strong, powerful, and fruitful; it was the patriarch of the garden, the father of the forest, the pride of all the grass, 
and the friend of the sun which every day rose and set upon its crest. From its green vault poured all the joy of creation: the fragrance of flowers, the songs of the birds, gleams of light, dawn’s cool 
awakenings, and the drowsy warmth of dusk. Its sap was so powerful it flowed out from the bark, and bathed it in a mist of fecundity that made it seem to be the virility of the earth itself. And that was 
enough to create the enchantment of the glade. The other trees built up around it the impenetrable wall that isolated it in a tabernacle of silence and half-light; within, there was only greenery, no patch 
of sky, no glimpse of the horizon, only a rotunda everywhere draped in the tender silk of the leaves, and carpeted on the ground with the silky velvet of moss. It was like going in to the crystal of a 
spring, surrounded by a greenish limpidity, a silvery surface slumbering under reflected reeds. Colours, scents, sounds, and quiverings — everything was vague, transparent, nameless, and swooning 
with such happiness that all material things seemed to fade away. The languor of a boudoir, the glimmer of a summer night dying away on the bare shoulder of a loving woman, indistinct murmurings 
of love suddenly falling into a great mute spasm, all hung in the stillness of the branches, unruffled by any breath of wind. The solitude of a wedding night made for embracing beings, an empty bedroom, 
in which one could sense, somewhere behind the drawn curtains, nature being satisfied in an ardent coupling in the arms of the sun. Sometimes there was a creaking in the loins of the tree; a stiffening 
of its limbs, like those of a woman in labour; and the sweat of life that flowed from the bark rained down more abundantly upon the grass around, exuding the softness of desire, filling the air with 
surrender, and making the glade pale with pleasure. Then the tree seemed to faint away with its shade and its grassy carpets, its girdle of thick shrubbery. It was now nothing but voluptuous delight. 
Albine and Serge stood there in rapture. As soon as the tree had taken them into the sweetness of its branches, they felt cured of the intolerable anxiety they had been enduring. They were no longer 
subject to the fear that had made them avoid each other, the hot and desperate struggles in which they hurt each other without knowing what enemy they were resisting with such fury. Now, on the 
contrary, they were filled with an absolute confidence, a supreme serenity; they gave themselves freely to each other, slipping slowly into the pleasure of being together, far away, deep inside a 
miraculously hidden hideaway. Not knowing yet what the garden was asking of them, they left it free to dispose of their love as it would; they waited, untroubled, for the tree to speak to them. The tree 
held them in such a blindness of love that the glade, immense and royal, disappeared, leaving nothing but a cradling of fragrance. 
They had stopped, with a faint sigh, struck by the musky scent. 
‘The air smells like a fruit,’ Albine murmured. 
Serge then said very quietly: 


‘The grass feels so alive that | keep thinking I’m treading on the hem of your dress.’ 
They lowered their voices with a feeling of religious awe. They did not even have the curiosity to look up in the air to see the tree. They were too aware of its majesty, weighing on their shoulders. With 
a questioning look, Albine was asking whether she had exaggerated the enchantment of this greenery. Serge answered with two bright tears that rolled down his cheeks. 
Their joy at being there at last was simply indescribable. 
‘Come,’ she said in his ear, in a voice softer than a whisper. 
And she went first, and lay down at the very foot of the tree. She held out her hands to him, smiling, while he, still standing, smiled too, and gave her his hands. When she held them, she slowly pulled 
him to her. He sank down at her side. He straight away pressed her to his breast. That embrace filled them both with pleasure. 
‘Ah!’ he said. ‘You remember that wall that seemed to keep us apart ... Now, | can feel you, and there is nothing between us any more ... I’m not hurting you?’ 
‘No, no,’ she replied, ‘it’s all good.’ 
They fell silent, without letting go of each other. They were filled with a delightful, untroubled emotion, gentle as a spreading pool of milk. Then Serge ran his hands over Albine’s body. He was repeating: 
‘Your face belongs to me, your eyes, your mouth, your cheeks. Your arms belong to me, from your fingemails to your shoulders ... Your feet belong to me, your knees belong to me, your whole being 
belongs to me.’ 
And he kissed her face, kissed her eyes, her mouth, her cheeks. He kissed her arms, with rapid little kisses moving up from her fingers to her shoulders. He kissed her feet, he kissed her knees. He 
was showering her with a hail of kisses that fell in large drops, everywhere, warm as the raindrops of a summer shower, upon her neck, her breasts, her hips, her sides. It was an act of possession, 
calm and continuous, conquering even the tiniest blue veins beneath her roseate skin. 
‘lam taking you only to give myself to you,’ he went on. ‘I want to give myself to you entirely and forever; for | know now that you are my mistress, my sovereign, the one | must worship on my knees. | 
am here only to obey you, to lie at your feet, awaiting your wishes, protecting you with my outstretched arms, and blowing away the flying leaves that might disturb your peace ... Oh, please allow me 
to disappear, to be absorbed into your being, to become the water you drink, the bread you eat. You are my be-all and end-all. Ever since | awoke in this garden, I've moved towards you, I’ve grown 
tall for you. Always, as my aim and my reward, I've seen your grace. You went by in the sunshine, with your golden hair; you were a promise, telling me that one day you would explain to me the reason 
for this creation, this earth, these trees and streams, this sky, whose ultimate meaning still eludes me ... | belong to you. | am a slave, | shall hear and obey you, with my lips upon your feet.’ 
He spoke these words, bending to the ground, worshipping the woman. Albine, full of pride, allowed herself to be worshipped. She held out her hands, her breasts, her lips to Serge’s devout kisses. 
She felt she was indeed a queen, when she saw Serge so strong and so humble before her. She had conquered him, she had him at her mercy, she could dispose of him with but a word. And what 
made her omnipotent was that all around them, she could hear the garden rejoicing at her triumph, and helping her with an ever louder clamour. 
Serge was reduced to stammerings. His kisses went astray. He still murmured: 
‘Ah! | wish | knew ... I'd like to take you, keep you, die perhaps, or fly away with you, | can’t tell...’ 
Both, lying back, remained silent and breathless, their heads spinning. Albine found strength enough to raise one finger, as if asking Serge to listen. 
It was the garden that had willed their sin. For weeks it had devoted itself to the long apprenticeship of their love. Then, on that last day, it had guided them to this green alcove. Now it was the tempter, 
with all its voices teaching love. From the flower garden came the scent of swooning flowers, and a long whispering, telling of the wedding nights of roses, the voluptuous pleasures of violets; and never 
had the heliotropes emitted so sensual and ardent an appeal. From the orchard the wind blew whiffs of ripe fruit, a rich smell of fertility, the vanilla scent of apricots, the musky odour of oranges. The 
grasslands struck a deeper note, composed of the sighs of the millions of grasses kissed by the sun, the widespread plaint of countless creatures on heat, stirred by the cool caresses of the rivers, the 
nakedness of the flowing streams, on whose banks the willows dreamed aloud of their desire. The forest told of the giant passion of the oaks and the organ notes of the woods of tall trees - a solemn 
music, accompanying the marriage of the ash trees, birches, hornbeams, and plane trees in leafy sanctuaries; while the bushes, the young thickets, were full of delectable mischief, the noise of lovers 
chasing each other, throwing themselves down on the edge of ditches, and stealing their pleasure amid a great rustling of branches. And in this coupling of the whole park, the crudest embraces could 
be heard far off, on the rocks where the heat made the stones split open, swollen with passion, and where spiny plants made love in tragic fashion, with the neighbouring streams unable to offer them 
any comfort, being themselves aflame with the sun coming down into their bed. 
‘What are they saying?’ murmured Serge, bewildered. ‘What do they want from us, that they entreat us in this way?’ 
Albine, without answering, pressed him close to her. 
The voices had become more distinct. The creatures of the garden, in their turn, now cried out to them to love each other. Cicadas sang of love as if to die of it. Butterflies scattered kisses as they 
flapped their wings. Sparrows had brief dalliances, like the rapid caresses of sultans moving quickly through the harem. In the clear waters, fish were swooning as they laid their eggs in the sunlight, 
frogs made their ardent and melancholy appeals, a whole mysterious passion was being monstrously satisfied in the glaucous dimness of the reeds. Deep in the woods, nightingales cast into the air 
their rippling, voluptuous laughter, stags were belling, drunk with such lust that they were dying of fatigue beside females they had almost eviscerated. And on the flat stones of the rocks, near the 
spindly bushes, snakes, coiled up together two by two, were softly hissing, and big lizards, their backs quivering, sat on their eggs with a little groan of ecstasy. From the most distant corners of the 
park, from stretches of sunlight, as from patches of shade, rose an animal odour, hot with universal rut. All of this swarming life was aquiver with birth. Under every leaf an insect was conceiving; in 
each tuft of grass a family was growing; flies fastened one upon another in the air, not waiting to land to get impregnated. The invisible particles of life that inhabit all matter, and the very atoms of matter 
itself, were loving, coupling, giving the earth a voluptuous stirring, making the park one huge fornication. 
Then Albine and Serge understood. He said nothing but clasped her in his arms even more closely. They were surrounded by the fatality of procreation. They yielded to the demands of the garden. It 
was the tree that whispered in Albine’s ear what mothers tell brides on their wedding night. 
Albine surrendered. Serge possessed her. 
And the whole garden sank, with the couple, into a last cry of passion. Tree trunks swayed as if in a great wind; grasses uttered a sob of intoxication; flowers, swooning, with lips apart, breathed out 
their souls; the sky itself, aflame in the setting sun, held unmoving clouds, clouds that had fainted away, and from which fell a superhuman ravishment. And it was a victory for all the creatures, plants, 
and things that had willed the entry of these two children into the eternity of life. The park applauded with fervour. 
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WHEN Albine and Serge awoke from their trance of bliss, they smiled at each other. They were returning from a land of light. They were coming down from a great height. Then they pressed each 
other's hands in gratitude. There was a mutual recognition, and they each said in turn: 
‘| love you, Albine.’ 
‘| love you, Serge.’ 
Never had the words ‘I love you’ carried so supreme a meaning for them. They meant everything, explained everything. For some time, they could not tell how long, they remained there, in a state of 
delicious rest, still embracing each other. They were experiencing an absolute perfection of being. They were bathed in the joy of creation that made them equal to the mothering powers of the world, 
made them the very forces of the earth. And in their happiness there was also the certainty of a law obeyed, and the serenity of a goal logically discovered, step by step. 
Serge, clasping her once more in his strong arms, said: 
‘See, I’m cured; you've given me all your health.’ 
Albine, yielding herself to him, replied: 
‘Take me, all of me, take my life.’ 
A plenitude of being filled them to the very lips with life. Serge, in possessing Albine, had at last discovered his sex as a man, the energy of his muscles, the courage of his heart, the final health that 
his long adolescence had lacked. Now he felt complete. His senses were keener, his intelligence broader. It was as if he had suddenly awakened as a lion, a king of the plains, gazing at the open sky. 
When he stood up, his feet planted themselves firmly on the ground, and his body grew stronger, with pride in his limbs. He took Albine’s hands, and drew her up beside him. She tottered a little and 
he had to support her. 
‘Don't be afraid,’ he said. ‘You are the woman | love.’ 
Now it was she who was the servant. She threw back her head on to his shoulder, looking at him with an expression of anxious gratitude. Would he never blame her for having brought him here? Would 
he not one day reproach her for that hour of adoration, in which he had declared himself her slave? 
‘You're not angry?’ she asked, humbly. 
He smiled, tidying her hair, and stroked her with his fingertips as if she were a child. She went on: 
‘Oh, you'll see, | shan’t be a nuisance. You'll hardly know I’m there. But you'll let me stay like this, won’t you, in your arms? For I need you to teach me to walk ... | think I’ve forgotten how to walk.’ 
Then she became more serious. 
‘You must love me for always, and I'll be obedient, I'll do my best to please you, and give you everything - even down to my most secret desires.’ 
Serge felt a redoubling of his power, on seeing her so submissive and loving. 
‘Why are you trembling?’ he asked. ‘Why would | be reproaching you?’ 
She didn’t answer but gazed almost sadly at the tree, the greenery, and the grass they had crushed. 
‘Silly girl!’ he went on, with a laugh. ‘Are you afraid I'll bear you a grudge for the gift you have made me? Come on, this cannot be a sin. We have loved each other as we were meant to love each other 
... 'd like to kiss the prints made by your feet as you brought me here, just as | kiss your lips that tempted me, and as | kiss your breasts which have just completed the cure begun — do you remember? 
— by your little, cool hands.’ 
She shook her head. And turning her eyes away, to avoid seeing the tree any more, she quietly said: 
‘Take me away.’ 
Serge slowly led her away. He gave one long, last look at the tree. He was thanking it. The shade was growing darker in the glade; a shudder like that of a woman surprised at her bedside ran through 
the greenery. When they emerged from the foliage and saw the sun again, its splendour still filling part of the horizon, they were reassured, especially Serge, who was finding a new meaning in every 
living creature and every plant. Around him, everything bowed, everything paid homage to his love. The garden was no more than an offshoot of the beauty of Albine, and it seemed to have grown and 
become more beautiful through the embracing of its masters. But Albine remained uneasy in her joy. She would break off her laughter to stop and listen, suddenly shivering. 
‘What's the matter?’ Serge asked. 
‘Nothing,’ she replied, casting furtive glances behind her. 
They didn’t know in what remote part of the park they were. Ordinarily, it amused them not to know where their fancy was leading them. This time, they felt worried, and strangely disturbed. They 
gradually quickened their pace. They were plunging ever more deeply into a labyrinth of bushes. 
‘Didn't you hear that?’ Albine asked nervously, coming to a halt, out of breath. 
And as he listened, he too now was gripped by the anxiety she could no longer hide. 
‘The thickets are full of voices,’ she went on. ‘They sound like people mocking us ... Listen, wasn’t that a laugh coming from that tree? And down there, didn’t those grasses mutter something when | 
touched them with my dress?’ 
‘No, no,’ he said, trying to reassure her. ‘The garden loves us. If it spoke, it wouldn’t be to frighten you. Don’t you remember all the nice things it whispered to us in the leaves? ... You’re on edge, you're 
imagining things.’ 
‘| know the garden is our friend ... So someone must have got in. | assure you | can hear someone. I’m trembling too much. Oh! | beg you, take me away, hide me.’ 
They started walking again, looking carefully into the thickets, thinking they saw faces appearing behind every trunk. Albine swore that footsteps in the distance were searching for them. 
‘Let's hide, let’s hide,’ she repeated, imploring him. 
She had become quite flushed. It was a nascent modesty, a shame that gripped her like an illness, staining the whiteness of her skin that had never before shown any disturbance of the blood. Serge 
was alarmed, seeing her thus, her face all pink, with burning cheeks, and her eyes full of tears. He wanted to embrace her again, and calm her with a caress; but she drew away, and indicated with a 
despairing gesture that they were no longer alone. Blushing even more, she was looking at her dress which was undone and showed her naked flesh, her arms, her neck, her breast. Stray locks of her 


hair touching her shoulders made her shiver. She tried to repin her chignon; then she feared she was leaving her neck exposed. Now the rustling of a branch, the slight noise of an insect’s wing, or the 
slightest breath of wind made her shudder, as if at the indecent touch of an invisible hand. 
‘Calm down,’ Serge begged her. ‘There’s no one ... You're quite red and feverish. Let’s rest for a moment, | beg you...’ 
She did not have a fever, she wanted to go home straight away, so that nobody could look at her and laugh at her. And walking faster and faster, she was gathering bits of greenery from the hedges, 
to cover her nakedness. She knotted her hair round a mulberry twig; she wrapped her arms in convolvulus that she fastened to her wrists; she hung round her neck a necklace of clematis stems, so 
long that they covered her breast with a veil of leaves. 
‘Are you off to a costume ball?’ asked Serge, trying to make her laugh. 
But she threw him some of the foliage she was still collecting, and looking really alarmed, she quietly said: 
‘Can't you see that we’re naked?’ 
And he, in turn, was filled with shame, and fastened the foliage on to his own dishevelled clothes. However, they could not get out of the bushes. Suddenly, at the end of one path, they found themselves 
facing an obstacle, a high, grim, grey mass. It was the boundary wall. 
‘Come, come!’ cried Albine. 
She tried to pull him away. But they had gone less than twenty paces before they were again facing the wall. Then they ran alongside it, in a panic. It was unremittingly sombre, with no crack in it to 
show what lay outside. Then, on the edge of a meadow, it suddenly seemed to crumble. A breach in the wall opened a window of light on to the nearby valley. It had to be the hole that Albine had 
mentioned one day, the hole she said she had blocked up with brambles and stones; the brambles trailed around in scattered pieces, like bits of severed rope, the stones had been thrown aside, and 
the hole seemed to have been enlarged by some furious hand. 
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‘OH! | knew it!’ said Albine, with a cry of utter despair. ‘| begged you to take me away ... Serge, | implore you, don't look!’ 
Serge went on looking in spite of himself, standing rooted to the ground in front of the gap. Down below, at the far end of the plain, the setting sun lit up the village of Les Artaud, draping it with gold, 
like a vision rising out of the dusk that already engulfed the nearby fields. The peasants’ cottages could be clearly seen, scattered higgledy-piggledy along the road, with their little yards full of manure, 
and tiny gardens planted with vegetables. Higher up, the great cypress in the cemetery showed its sombre outline. And the red tiles of the church were like a brazier, above which the blackness of the 
bell looked like a face added to an unfinished sketch; while the old presbytery at the side had its doors and windows open to the evening air. 
‘For pity’s sake,’ Albine repeated, sobbing, ‘don’t look, Serge! ... Don’t forget that you promised to love me forever. Oh! will you ever love me enough, now? ... Here, let me close your eyes with my 
hands. You know it was my hands that cured you ... You can’t push me away.’ 
But he was slowly pushing her aside. Then, while she clasped his knees, he passed his hands over his face, as if to wipe away some remnant of sleep from his eyes and his brow. This, then, was the 
unknown world, the foreign country of which he had never thought without an indefinable fear. Where then had he seen this country? From what dream was he waking, to feel such piercing anguish 
rising from his loins and growing steadily in his breast until it threatened to suffocate him? The village was astir with the return from the fields. The men were going home, with coats thrown over their 
shoulders, moving like weary animals; the women, standing in the doorways, called them on with a wave, while bands of children were throwing stones at the hens. Two little rascals were slipping into 
the cemetery, a boy and a girl, crawling on all fours alongside the little wall, to avoid being seen. Flights of sparrows were roosting beneath the tiles of the church. A blue cotton skirt had just appeared 
on the presbytery steps, a skirt so wide that it blocked the whole doorway. 
‘Oh! for pity’s sake!’ stammered Albine, ‘he’s looking, he’s looking! Listen to me. A little while ago, you vowed to obey me. | beg you, turn round, look at the garden ... Weren’t you happy in the garden? 
It's the garden that gave me to you. And what happy days it has in store for us, what lasting joy, now that we know all the bliss of the shade! ... Otherwise it's death that'll come in through that hole if 
you don’t run away, if you don’t carry me away. You see, it’s other people, everyone, who will come between us. We were so alone, so lost to sight, so guarded by the trees! ... The garden is our love. 
Look at the garden, | beg you on my knees.’ 
But Serge was shaken by a great shudder. He was remembering. The past was coming back to life. In the distance he could clearly hear the life of the village. These peasants, these women, these 
children, were Bambousse the mayor, coming back from the Olivettes, calculating what the next grape harvest would bring; and the Brichets, the man dragging his feet and the woman complaining 
bitterly of poverty; and Rosalie, getting herself embraced by big Fortune behind a wall. And he now recognized the two kids in the cemetery, the good-for-nothing Victor and the brazen Catherine, 
looking for big flying grasshoppers among the tombs; they even had with them the black dog Voriau, who was helping them, hunting through the dry grass and sniffing at every crack in the old stones. 
Under the red tiles of the church the sparrows were squabbling before settling down for the night; the boldest among them flew back down, winging their way through the broken panes, and as he 
followed them with his eyes, Serge remembered the delightful clamour they made at the foot of the pulpit, and on the step of the altar platform, where there was always some bread for them. And on 
the threshold of the presbytery, La Teuse, in the blue cotton dress, seemed to have grown even fatter; she was turning her head, smiling at Désirée, who was returning from the farmyard laughing 
merrily, and followed by quite a flock. Then they both disappeared from view. At this, Serge, distraught, stretched out his arms. 
‘Oh, it’s too late!’ murmured Albine, collapsing among the broken brambles. ‘You will never love me enough.’ 
She was sobbing. He was ardently listening, trying to capture the slightest sounds from the distance, waiting for some voice which would complete his awakening. The bell had made a little move. And 
slowly, through the sleepy evening air, the three strokes of the Angelus reached the Paradou. They were silvery whispers, a very soft and regular summons. The bell now seemed a living thing. 
‘Oh God!’ cried Serge, now on his knees, bowled over by the little whispers of the bell. 
He prostrated himself, he could feel the three strokes of the Angelus moving across his neck and resonating in his very heart. The voice of the bell became louder. It returned, implacable, for a few 
minutes which to him felt like years. It called up all his past life, his pious childhood, the joys of the seminary, his first celebrations of Mass in the scorched village of Les Artaud, where he dreamed of 
the solitude of the saints. It had always spoken to him in this way. He recognized even the slightest inflections of that voice of the church that had constantly reached his ears like the voice of a grave 
and gentle mother. Why had he stopped hearing it? Formerly it had promised him the coming of Mary. Was it Mary who had led him away, deep into happy greenery, out of reach of the sound of the 
bell? He would never have forgotten, if the bell had not stopped ringing. And as he bent lower, he was alarmed by the caress of his beard on his clasped hands. He did not know he had all this hair, 
this silky hair that gave him an animal beauty. He twisted his beard and took his hair in both hands, seeking the bald patch of the tonsure; but his hair had grown vigorously and the tonsure was drowned 
in a virile flood of large curls, flowing back from his brow to the nape of his neck. His whole body, previously shaven, had the prickliness of a wild animal. 
‘Oh! you were right,’ he said, casting a despairing glance at Albine; ‘we have sinned, we deserve some terrible punishment ... | was reassuring you, | didn’t hear the threats that were coming to you 
through the branches.’ 
Albine tried to take him once more in her arms, murmuring: 
‘Get up, let’s run away together ... There is perhaps still time for us to love each other.’ 
‘No, | don’t have the strength now, the smallest pebble would knock me over ... Listen to me, | am horrified at myself. | don’t know what sort of man is in me. | have killed myself and my hands are 
covered in my own blood. If you took me away, you would never see anything in my eyes but tears.’ 
She kissed his weeping eyes. Again she went on, with passion: 
‘No matter! Do you love me?’ 
He, in his terror, could not reply. A heavy footstep on the other side of the wall was making the stones roll about. It was like the slow approach of a growl of rage. Albine had not been mistaken, someone 
was there, disturbing the peace of the thickets with eager breath. Then both tried to hide behind the bushes, gripped by a redoubling of shame. But already, standing at the edge of the breach, Brother 
Archangias was looking at them. 
The Brother stood there for a moment, with clenched fists, without a word. He just looked at the couple, at Albine hiding on Serge’s shoulder, with the disgust of a man who has just come upon some 
filth at the edge of a ditch. 
‘Just as | thought,’ he muttered between his teeth. ‘This is where he was bound to be hidden.’ 
He took a few steps, and shouted: 
‘| can see you, | know you are naked ... This is an abomination. Are you an animal, to be running through the woods with this female? She has taken you quite a distance, hasn't she? She has dragged 
you into filth, and there you are, covered with hair like a goat ... Tear off a branch and break it over her back!’ 
Albine, in a passionate voice, was saying quietly: 
‘Do you love me? Do you love me?’ 
Serge, with lowered head, was silent but not yet pushing her away. 
‘It is fortunate that | found you,’ Brother Archangias went on. ‘I had discovered this hole ... You have disobeyed God, you have destroyed your peace. Temptation will forever gnaw at you with its tooth 
of flame, and now you won't have your ignorance to help you fight it ... It's this slut who tempted you, isn’t it? Don’t you see the serpent’s tail twisting about in the locks of her hair? She has such 
shoulders that the very sight of them makes one vomit ... Let go of her, don’t touch her any more, for she is the beginning of hell ... in the name of God, leave this garden!’ 
‘Do you love me? Do you love me?’ Albine was repeating. 
But Serge had moved away from her, as if really burned by her bare arms, her naked shoulders. ‘In the name of God! In the name of God!’ the Brother shouted in a thunderous voice. Serge was walking 
irresistibly towards the breach. When Brother Archangias pulled him out of the Paradou with a brutal gesture, Albine who had slid to the ground, her arms wildly stretched out towards her departing 
love, got up, her throat choked with sobs. She fled, disappearing into the trees, her untied hair flicking the trunks of the trees as she went. 
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AFTER the Pater, Abbe Mouret bowed in front of the altar and moved to the Epistle side. Then he came down and made a sign of the cross over big Fortune and Rosalie, kneeling side by side at the 
edge of the altar platform. ‘I unite you in wedlock in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ [Ego conjungo vos in matrimonium in nomine Patris, et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.] 
‘Amen’ came the response from Vincent, who was serving the Mass and out of the corner of his eye, looking with curiosity at the face of his big brother. Fortune and Rosalie had bent their heads, rather 
moved in fact, although they had nudged each other for a laugh as they knelt down. 

Meanwhile Vincent had gone to fetch the holy water stoup and the sprinkler. Fortune placed the ring, a big solid silver ring, in the stoup. When the priest had blessed it, sprinkling it with the sign of the 
cross, he slipped it on to Rosalie’s ring finger, on her hand still green from the grass stains that soap had not managed to remove. ‘in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,’ [/n 
nomine Patris, et Fill, et Spiritus Sancti] Abbe Mouret murmured once more, giving them a final blessing. 

‘Amen,’ Vincent responded. 

It was early morning. The sun had not yet come in through the church’s wide windows. Outside, on the branches of the rowan tree, whose foliage seemed to have pushed its way through the 
windowpanes, the noisy awakening of the sparrows was making itself heard. La Teuse, who hadn't had time to do God’s housework, was dusting the altars, stretching up on her good leg to reach the 
feet of the Christ bedaubed in red and ochre, rearranging the chairs as quietly as possible, bowing, crossing herself, striking her breast, and all the while not missing a single stroke of her feather duster. 
At the foot of the pulpit, a few steps away from the newly-weds, Mother Brichet, alone, was attending the ceremony; she was praying extravagantly; she stayed on her knees, muttering so loudly that 
the nave seemed full of a swarm of flies. And at the other end of the church, beside the confessional, Catherine was holding in her arms a child wrapped in a blanket; as the child had begun to cry, she 
had had to turn her back to the altar, bouncing the baby up and down, and amusing it with the bell rope which was hanging just above its nose. 

‘Dominus vobiscum,’ said the priest, turning round with hands outstretched. 

‘Et cum spiritu tuo,’ Vincent responded. 

Just then, three big girls came in. They were jostling with each other to get a better view but not daring to come in too far. They were three friends of Rosalie’s who, on their way to the fields, had rushed 
off, eager to hear what the priest would have to say to the newly-weds. They had big scissors hanging from their belts. They ended up hiding behind the font, pinching each other, wriggling about, 
swinging their hips like trollops, and stifling their laughter with clenched fists. 


‘Ah well!’ said La Rousse quietly, a splendid girl with copper-coloured hair and skin, ‘at least we shan’t have to fight our way out through a crowd!’ 

‘You know, old Bambousse is quite right,’ muttered Lisa, a short black-haired girl, with fiery eyes; ‘when you have vines, you look after them ... Since Sir Curé was so absolutely set on getting Rosalie 
married, he can perfectly well do it by himself.’ 

The other girl, Babet, a hunchback, with bones too big for her frame, said with a snigger: 

‘There’s always old Mother Brichet, she’s pious enough for the whole family ... can’t you hear the noise she’s making! She'll get paid for her day’s work. Believe me, she knows what she’s doing!’ 

‘It sounds as if she’s playing the organ for them,’ added La Rousse. 

At this, all three burst out laughing. La Teuse, some distance away, waved her feather duster at them. At the altar, Abbe Mouret was taking Communion. When he went over to the side of the Epistle 
for Vincent to pour the wine and water of the ablution over his thumb and forefinger, Lisa said more softly: 

‘It's nearly over. He'll talk to them in a minute or so.’ 

‘So,’ La Rousse remarked, ‘big Fortune will still be able to get to his field, and Rosalie won't have lost her day’s pay in the wine harvest. It's handy getting married in the early morning ... Big Fortune 
looks stupid.’ 

‘I'll say!’ muttered Babet. ‘He’s fed up, that boy, with being on his knees for such a long time. You can bet that hasn’t happened since his first Communion.’ 

But then they were distracted by the baby Catherine was trying to amuse. He wanted the bell-cord, and was reaching for it, blue with rage, and crying so hard he was choking. 

‘Ah! that’s where the little one is,’ said La Rousse. 

The child was crying even more noisily, and struggling like one possessed. 

‘Put him down on his front, and let him suck,’ Babet whispered to Catherine. 

Catherine, with all the brazenness of a ten-year-old hussy, raised her head and began to laugh: 

‘This is no fun for me,’ she said, giving the child a shake. ‘Be quiet, will you, you little pig! My sister dumped him on me.’ 

‘I'm not surprised,’ said Babet, with some malice. ‘She could hardly give him to Sir Curé to look after!’ 

This time La Rousse laughed so hard she almost fell over backwards. She leant back against the wall, holding her ribs with her fists, laughing fit to burst. Lisa had thrown herself against her, finding 
some relief in pinching great handfuls of flesh on her back and shoulders. Babet laughed with a hunchback’s laugh that came from her pursed lips with a sound that grated on the ear like a saw. 
‘Without that little one,’ she went on, ‘Sir le Curé would not have had to use his holy water ... Old Bambousse was determined to marry Rosalie to young Laurent, from around Figuiéres.’ 

‘Yes,’ said La Rousse,between two gusts of laughter, ‘do you know what he did, old Bambousse? He threw clods of earth at Rosalie to try to stop the child arriving at all.’ 

‘He looks quite chubby anyway. The clods of earth did him good.’ 

At this, all three piled into each other in a fit of wild hilarity, wnen La Teuse came up, limping furiously. She had been to fetch her broom from behind the altar. The three big girls, frightened, drew back, 
and tried to behave themselves. 

‘You wretches!’ stammered La Teuse. ‘You even come in here with all your filthy talk! ... Aren’t you ashamed, you, La Rousse! Your proper place would be over there, on your knees, before the altar, 
like Rosalie ... I'm throwing you out, d’you hear, if you so much as move!’ 

The coppery cheeks of La Rousse showed a faint blush, while Babet looked at her waist and sniggered. 

‘As for you,’ La Teuse went on, turning to Catherine, ‘just leave that child alone, will you? You're pinching him to make him cry. Don’t say you're not! ... Give him to me.’ 

She took him, cradled him for a moment, then laid him on a chair, where he fell asleep peacefully like a cherub. The church returned to its melancholy calm, interrupted only by the noise of the sparrows 
in the rowan tree. At the altar, Vincent had taken the Missal back to the right-hand side, and Abbe Mouret had just folded up the corporal and slipped it into the burse. Now he was saying the final 
prayers with a stern concentration that neither the cries of the child nor the laughter of the girls had been able to disturb. He seemed to hear nothing, to be totally absorbed in the prayers he was 
addressing to Heaven for the happiness of this couple whose union he had just blessed. That morning the sky remained grey with a heat haze that drowned out the sun. Through the broken panes 
there came only a reddish mist that seemed to promise a stormy day. Along the walls the luridly illustrated pictures of the stations of the Cross displayed the dark brutality of their patches of yellow, 
blue, and red. At the end of the nave, the dry woodwork of the gallery was creaking; and the grass on the steps outside, now grown enormously, had let in long stalks of ripe chaff, full of little brown 
grasshoppers, under the main door. The clock, in its wooden frame, made the rasping sound of a tubercular machine, as if to clear its throat, then dully struck the hour of half past six. 

‘Ite, missa est,’ said the priest, turning to face the church. 

‘Deo gratias,’ Vincent responded. 

Then, after kissing the altar, Abbe Mouret turned round once more to murmur the final prayer over the bowed heads of the newly married pair: 

‘Deus Abraham, Deus Isaac, et Deus Jacob vobiscum sit...’ 

His voice faded into a gentle monotone. 

‘There! He’s going to speak to them now,’ Babet whispered to her two friends. 

‘He’s quite pale,’ Lisa remarked. ‘He’s not a bit like Sir Caffin whose fat face always seemed to be laughing ... My little sister Rose told me she doesn’t dare tell him anything at confession.’ 

‘Never mind,’ murmured La Rousse, ‘he’s not a bad-looking man. His illness has aged him a bit but it suits him. His eyes are bigger, and there are two little lines at the corner of his mouth that make 
him look like a man ... Before his fever, he was too girlish.’ 

‘Well, | think he has some secret sorrow,’ Babet went on. ‘He looks as if he’s pining away. His face seems dead but my word, his eyes gleam! You don’t see it when he slowly lowers his eyelids as if to 
dim those eyes.’ 

La Teuse shook her broom at them. 

‘Hush,’ she hissed, with such force that it was as if a gust of wind had blown into the church. 

Abbe Mouret had collected himself. He began in a rather low voice: 

‘My dear brother, my dear sister, you are united in Jesus. The institution of marriage is the symbol of the sacred union of Jesus and his Church. It is a bond that nothing can break, and God wills it 
should be everlasting, so no man can put asunder those whom Heaven has joined together. In making you the bone of each other's bones, God has taught you that it is your duty to walk side by side, 
like a faithful couple in the paths prepared by the Almighty. And you must love each other even in the love of God. The slightest bitterness between you will be an act of disobedience to the Creator, 
who made you out of one single body. Therefore remain forever united in the image of the Church that Jesus wed, in giving to all of us his flesh and his blood.’ 

Big Fortune and Rosalie listened, with their noses attentively uplifted. 

‘What's he saying?’ asked Lisa, who was rather deaf. 
‘Goodness, he’s just saying what they always say,’ La Rousse replied. ‘He has a glib tongue like all priests.’ 

Meanwhile, Abbe Mouret continued to speak, his eyes vaguely gazing over the heads of the newly-weds at a remote corner of the church. And gradually his voice softened, as he put some feeling into 
these words that he had learned some time ago in a manual for officiating young priests. He had slightly turned towards Rosalie, to speak to her, adding some tender words of his own when his memory 
failed him: 
‘My dear sister, be submissive to your husband, as the Church is submissive to Jesus. Remember that you must leave everything to follow him as his faithful servant. You shall abandon your father 
and mother, you shall attach yourself to your husband, and you shall obey him, in order to obey God himself. And your yoke shall be a yoke of love and peace. Be his rest and his joy, the sweet scent 
of his good works, the salvation of his hours of weakness. Let him find you, like a grace, always at his side. Let him need only to reach out his hand to meet yours. That is how you will walk together, 
never going astray, and finding happiness in the fulfilment of the laws of God. Oh, my dear sister, my dear daughter, your humility will bear sweet fruits; it will bring domestic virtues to your home, all 
the joys of the hearth, and the well-being of the God-fearing family. Have for your husband the tenderness of Rachel, the wisdom of Rebecca, the long fidelity of Sarah. Remember that a pure life leads 
to all things good. Ask God every morning for the strength to live as a woman respectful of her duties; for the punishment would be terrible, you would lose your love. Oh! to live without love, to tear 
your flesh from his flesh, to belong no longer to him who is half of your very self, to suffer and die far from the one you have loved! You would hold out your arms, and he would turn away from you. 
You would look for your joy, and you would find only shame in the depths of your heart. Listen, my daughter, it is in you, in obedience, in purity, in love, that God has placed the strength of your union.’ 
Just then there was a laugh at the other end of the church. The child had just woken up on the chair where La Teuse had laid him. But he wasn’t being naughty now; he was just laughing to himself; he 
had pushed down his blanket, freeing his little pink feet, and he was waving them about in the air. And it was his little feet that were making him laugh. 

Rosalie, bored by the priest’s oration, looked round sharply, smiling at the child. But when she saw him jigging about on the chair, she was alarmed, and gave Catherine a terrible look. 

‘Oh yes, you can look at me,’ Catherine muttered. ‘I’m not picking him up ... for him to start crying again.’ 

And she went underneath the gallery, to look into an ant-hole in the corner of a broken flagstone. 

‘Sir Caffin didn’t have nearly as much as that to say,’ said La Rousse. ‘When he married La Miette he just gave her a couple of little taps on the cheek, and told her to be a good girl.’ 

‘My dear brother,’ Abbe Mouret took up again, half turned towards Fortune, ‘it’s God who grants you this day a companion, for he has not wanted man to live alone. But if he has decided that she should 
be your servant, he requires that you be a master full of kindness and affection. You will love her because she is your own flesh, your blood, your bones. You shall protect her, because God has only 
given you your strong arms so that you can stretch them over her head in times of danger. Do not forget she is entrusted to you; you cannot abuse her submissiveness and weakness without committing 
acrime. Oh! my dear brother, what joyful pride must be yours! henceforth you will no longer live in the egoism of solitude. At all times you will have a delightful duty. Nothing is better than loving, unless 
it be protecting those you love. Your heart will expand for it, and your manly strength increase a hundredfold. Oh! to be a protector, to have a love to guard, to see a child give herself up entirely to you, 
saying “Take me, do with me what you will; | trust in your goodness.” May you be damned if you should ever abandon her! It would be the most cowardly desertion that God could ever punish. As soon 
as she gives herself to you, she is yours forever. Carry her in your arms and never put her down on the ground, until it is safe for her. Give up everything, my dear brother...’ 

Abbe Mouret’s voice was profoundly affected, and could only be heard now as an indistinct murmur. He had completely lowered his eyelids, his face was white, and he spoke with such painful emotion 
that big Fortune himself was weeping, without knowing why. 

‘He hasn't recovered yet,’ said Lisa. ‘He’s wrong to tire himself out like this ... Look! Fortune is crying!’ 

‘Men are softer-hearted than women,’ whispered Babet. 

‘He spoke well, just the same,’ said La Rousse. ‘These priests manage to find a heap of things no one would think of.’ 

‘Hush,’ cried La Teuse, who was already preparing to snuff the candles. 

But Abbe Mouret was trying, with difficulty, to find his concluding remarks. 

‘That is why, my dear brother and my dear sister, you must live your life in the Catholic faith that alone can assure the peace of your hearth. Your families have certainly taught you to love God, to pray 
every morning and evening, and to rely only on the gifts of his mercy...’ 

He could not finish. He turned to get the chalice on the altar and went back into the sacristy, with his head bowed, preceded by Vincent, who almost dropped the cruets and the finger-cloth, trying to 
see what Catherine was doing at the other end of the church. 

‘Oh! the heartless wretch!’ said Rosalie, who left her husband standing there, to go and take her child in her arms. 

The child was laughing. She kissed him and adjusted his covering, shaking her fist at Catherine. 

‘If he had fallen, I'd have given you such a slap!’ 

Big Fortune came up, swaying his hips. The three girls had come forward, with pursed lips. 

‘Isn't he proud, now,’ Babet whispered to the other two. ‘That beggar earned old Bambousse’s money in the hay behind the mill ... | used to see him every evening going off with Rosalie, crawling along 
beside the little wall.’ 

They laughed maliciously. Big Fortune, standing in front of them, laughed even more loudly. He pinched La Rousse and Lisa said he was stupid. 

He was a sturdy lad who didn’t care what people thought. The priest had got on his nerves. 

‘Hey, Mother!’ he called, in his loud voice. 

But old Mother Brichet was begging at the door of the sacristy. She was standing there, all weepy and skinny, in front of La Teuse, who was slipping eggs into the pockets of her apron. Foruné had no 
shame. He winked and said: 


‘She’s a canny one, that mother of mine! ... Dammit, why not? if the priest wants people in his church!’ 
Meanwhile, Rosalie had calmed down. Before leaving, she asked Fortune if he had asked Sir Curé to come in the evening to bless their bedroom, as was customary. Then Fortune ran to the sacristy, 
striding noisily across the nave as if he were crossing a field. And he came back saying that the priest would come. La Teuse, outraged at the noise these people were making, behaving as if they were 
out on the road, gently clapped her hands and pushed them towards the door. 
‘It’s all over,’ she said, ‘go away now, go to work.’ 
She thought they had all gone, when she spotted Catherine, who had been joined by Vincent. They were both bending anxiously over the ant-hole. Catherine had a long straw, and was poking about 
in the hole so violently that a wave of frightened ants flowed over the flagstone. And Vincent was saying they must get right to the bottom to find the queen. 
‘Oh! you wretches!’cried La Teuse. ‘What are you doing? Will you leave these creatures in peace! ... That’s Miss Désirée’s ant-hole. She'd be ever so pleased, if she saw you!’ 
The children fled. 
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ABBE MouRrET in his cassock, bareheaded, had returned to kneel at the foot of the altar. In the grey light coming from the windows, his tonsure made a very wide, pale patch in his hair, and the slight 
shiver that made him bend his neck seemed to come from the cold he must be feeling there. He was praying ardently, with hands together, so lost in supplication that he didn’t hear the heavy steps of 
La Teuse as she went to and fro around him, not daring to interrupt him. She really seemed to suffer, seeing him like this, so crushed, and with worn-out knees. For a moment she thought he was 
weeping. Then she went behind the altar to keep an eye on him. Since his return, she didn’t like leaving him alone in the church, having found him one evening collapsed on the ground, with his teeth 
clenched and his cheeks ice-cold, as if he were dead. 
‘Come on, Miss,’ she said to Désirée, who stuck her head round the door of the sacristy. ‘Here he is again, making himself ill ... You know you're the only person he'll listen to.’ 
Désirée smiled. 
‘Heavens! we must have breakfast,’ she whispered. ‘I’m really hungry.’ 
And she quietly crept up to the priest. When she was very close she clasped his neck, and kissed him. 
‘Good morning, brother,’ she said. ‘Are you intending to make me die of hunger today?’ 
He raised a face so full of pain that she kissed him again on both cheeks; he was emerging from an agony. Then he recognized her and gently tried to push her aside but she was holding one of his 
hands and would not let go. Hardly would she even let him cross himself. She led him away. 
‘Since I’m hungry, come on. You are hungry too.’ 
La Teuse had prepared the breakfast at the bottom of the little garden, beneath two big mulberry trees, whose branches spread out to create a roof of foliage. The sun, having at last conquered the 
stormy mists of the early morning, was warming the vegetable patches, while the mulberry tree cast a wide patch of shade over the rickety table, laid with two cups of milk and some thick slices of 
bread. 
‘You see, it’s nice here,’ said Désirée, delighted to be eating out in the open air. 
She was already cutting enormous strips of bread, and devouring them with a splendid appetite. Then, as La Teuse was still standing there beside them, she asked: 
‘So, aren’t you going to eat something?’ 
‘In a while,’ replied the old servant. ‘My soup is warming.’ 
And after a brief silence, marvelling at the eager munching of that big child, she spoke again, this time to the priest: 
‘It's a pleasure to see her ... Doesn't it make you hungry, Sir Curé? You must make an effort.’ 
Abbe Mouret smiled, looking at his sister. 
‘Oh! She’s really healthy,’ he murmured. ‘She’s getting fatter every day.’ 
‘Well, it's because | eat!’ she cried. ‘And you too, if you just ate properly, you'd get nice and fat ... Are you ill again? You look very sad ... | don’t want to see all that starting again, d’you hear? | was too 
miserable when they took you away to be cured.’ 
‘She’s right,’ said La Teuse. ‘It's only common sense, Sir Curé. It’s no sort of existence for anyone, living like a bird on two or three crumbs of bread a day. You're not making any new blood for yourself. 
That's what makes you so pale ... Aren’t you ashamed to be staying thin as a lath when we two, who are only women, are so nice and fat. People must think we eat so much there’s nothing left for 
you.’ 
And the two women, bursting with health, went on scolding him in a friendly way. His eyes were large and clear, and behind them there seemed to be an emptiness. He was still smiling. 
‘I'm not ill,’ he said. ‘I’ve almost finished my milk.’ 
He had taken two little sips, without even touching the bread. 
‘Animals’, Désirée said thoughtfully, ‘are healthier than people.’ 
‘Well! that’s a nice thing to be saying to us!’ said La Teuse with a laugh. 
But the dear twenty-year-old innocent had spoken with no malice. 
‘Of course,’ she continued, ‘hens don’t have headaches, do they? And as for the rabbits, you can make them as fat as you like. And as for my pig, you can’t say he ever looks sad.’ 
Then turning to her brother and looking quite excited, she said: 
‘I've called him Matthew, because he looks like that fat man who delivers the letters; he’s grown so strong ... It's not very nice of you to be always refusing to come and see him. One of these days, 
you will let me show him to you, won't you?’ 
While she was coaxing her brother, she had taken his slices of bread and was eating them with enthusiasm. She had finished one, and was just starting on the second, when La Teuse saw what she 
was doing: 
‘But that’s not yours, that bread! So you're taking the food out of his mouth now!’ 
‘It’s all right,’ said Abbe Mouret gently, ‘l wouldn't have touched it anyway ... Eat up, eat it all, my darling.’ 
Désirée had been quite disconcerted for a moment, looking at the bread, and trying not to burst into tears. Then she began to laugh, and finished the bread. Now she went on: 
‘And my cow, too, isn’t sad like you ... You weren't there when Uncle Pascal gave her to me, and made me promise to be good. Otherwise you would have seen how happy she was when | hugged 
her for the first time.’ 
She suddenly stopped to listen. A cock had just crowed in the farmyard, followed by an increasing uproar of flapping wings, gruntings, and raucous cries, a real panic of startled animals. 
‘Ah! you don’t know,’ she suddenly went on, clapping her hands, ‘she must be in calf ... | took her to the bull, nine miles away at Béage. There aren't that many bulls around, you see! ... Then while 
she was with him, | stayed and watched.’ 
La Teuse shrugged her shoulders, looking at the priest with a rather displeased expression. 
‘It would be better, Miss, if you were to go and calm your hens down ... It sounds as if all your animals are killing each other over there.’ 
But Désirée was determined to tell her story. 
‘He got on top of her, and took her between his forelegs ... Some people were laughing. But there’s nothing to laugh at: it’s natural. Mothers have to make babies, don’t they? So, do you think she'll 
have a baby?’ 
Abbe Mouret made a vague gesture. His eyelids had come down under the girl's clear gaze. 
‘Hey, come on, run!’ cried La Teuse. ‘They're eating each other alive.’ 
The ructions in the farmyard had become so violent that Désirée was setting off with a great rustling of skirts, when the priest called her back: ‘And the milk, darling, you haven't finished the milk?’ He 
offered her his cup that he had scarcely touched. She came back, and drank the milk without a second thought, under the angry eyes of La Teuse. Then she rushed away again, down to her farmyard, 
where they could hear her restoring order. She must have sat herself down in the midst of the animals; and she was humming softly, as if to lull them to sleep. 
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‘NOW my soup is too hot,’ grumbled La Teuse, coming back from the kitchen with a bowl in which a wooden spoon was standing upright. She stood in front of Abbe Mouret, and started to eat cautiously 
from the tip of the spoon. She was hoping to cheer him up, and draw him out of the devastated silence in which he seemed to be sunk. Since he came back from the Paradou, he kept saying he was 
cured, and he never complained of anything; indeed he often smiled with such tenderness that according to the people of Les Artaud, his illness had redoubled his saintliness. But now and again he 
had crises of silence, in which he seemed to writhe in some torture that it took all his strength not to acknowledge; it was a mute agony that racked him, and for hours at a time made him quite stupefied, 
enduring some terrible, internal struggle whose violence could only be guessed from the sweat of anguish on his face. At such times, La Teuse did not leave him alone but battered him with a flood of 
words until he regained his gentle expression, that of one who had conquered the rebellion of his blood. That morning, the old servant foresaw an attack even more violent than the previous ones. She 
began to talk non-stop, while continuing to be careful with the spoon that was burning her tongue. 
‘Honestly, you have to live in a land of savages to see such things. Does anyone, in any decent village, get married by candlelight? That in itself shows that these Artauds are a poor lot ... Now back in 
Normandy, | saw weddings that created a great stir for six miles around. There would be feasting for three days. The priest was there, the mayor was there; indeed at the wedding of one of my cousins, 
the fire brigade was there. And everyone had so much fun! ... But to get the priest up before the sun, and get married at a time when even the hens are still roosting, there’s no sense in it! In your place, 
Sir Curé, I’d have refused ... Heavens, you haven't slept enough, and perhaps you've caught a chill in the church. That's what's upset you. And add to that the fact that one would prefer to marry the 
beasts of the field than to marry that Rosalie and that lout of hers, and their brat who peed on the chair ... You're wrong not to tell me where you feel bad ... | could make you something hot ... Eh? Sir 
Curé, answer me.’ 
He answered in a weak voice that he was quite well, and only needed a bit of fresh air. He had leaned against one of the mulberry trees, breathing very rapidly, and letting himself sink down. 
‘Well, well, do just as you like,’ La Teuse went on. ‘Marry people when you're not really strong enough, even if it’s going to make you ill. | thought it would. | said so yesterday. It’s just the same now; if 
you listened to me, you wouldn't stay here, because the smell of the farmyard upsets you. The stink is terrible just now. | don’t know what Miss Désirée can be stirring up. But she’s singing, it doesn’t 
bother her a bit, it brings a good colour to her cheeks ... Oh! | meant to tell you. You know, | did my best to stop her from staying there when the bull covered the cow. But she’s like you, so stubborn! 
Fortunately, for her it’s of no importance. It’s a joy to her, her animals and their little ones. Come now, Sir Curé, be sensible. Let me take you to your room. You can lie down and have a bit of a rest ... 
No, you don’t want to? Oh well! So much the worse for you, if you suffer for it! It's not right to keep pain to yourself like that, till it chokes you.’ 
And in her anger she swallowed a large spoonful of soup, at the risk of burning her throat. She tapped the wooden handle against the bowl, grumbling and muttering to herself: 
‘Was there ever such a man? He’d die first rather than say a word ... Ah! Let him keep it to himself. | know enough about it; it’s not that difficult to guess the rest ... Oh yes, let him keep quiet. It's better 
that way.’ 
La Teuse was jealous. Dr Pascal had fought a real battle with her, to take away her patient when he had decided there was no hope for the young priest if he stayed in the presbytery. He had had to 
explain to her that the church bell aggravated the young man’s fever, that the sacred images all over his room were haunting his brain and giving him hallucinations, and that what he needed was a 
total forgetting, a change of scene, so he could be reborn into the peace of a new existence. And she had shaken her head, saying that never would ‘the dear child’ find a better nurse than she. 
However, she had consented in the end; she had even resigned herself to seeing him go to the Paradou, even while protesting against the doctor's choice that seemed to her extraordinary. But she 
retained a real hatred of the Paradou. She felt especially hurt by the Abbe’s silence about the time he had spent there. She had many times manoeuvred in vain to try to make him talk about it. That 
morning, exasperated at seeing him so pale, and so stubbornly insisting on suffering without a murmur, she ended up waving her spoon like a stick, and shouting: 
‘You'll just have to go back, Sir Curé, if you were so happy there ... No doubt there’s somebody there who can look after you better than | can.’ 
It was the first time she had dared to make any direct allusion. It was so cruel a blow that the priest gave a little cry, and raised a grief-stricken face. La Teuse’s kindly soul was filled with regret. 
‘Anyway,’ she said quietly, ‘it’s all your uncle Pascal’s fault. Heavens, | did tell him. But these scientists have their own ideas. Some of them would have you die, just to be able to examine your body 
afterwards ... But it put me in such a rage that | refused to tell anyone about it. Yes, | thought it so abominable, it’s thanks to me that nobody knew where you were. When Abbe Guyot from Saint- 
Eutrope, the one who replaced you while you were away, came here on Sundays to say Mass, | told him stories, | swore you were in Switzerland. | don’t even know where Switzerland is ... Of course 


| don’t want to cause you any pain but it’s certainly in the Paradou that you caught your sickness. A funny sort of cure! It would have been much better to leave you with me, | would never have thought 
of trying to turn your head.’ 

Abbe Mouret, his brow lowered once more, did not interrupt her. She had sat down on the ground a few steps away from him, to try to catch his eye. She went on, in a motherly way, delighted at what 
seemed his readiness to listen to her: 

‘You've never been willing to hear the story of Abbe Caffin. As soon as | begin, you make me stop ... Well, Abbe Caffin, in our home town of Canteleu, had had a bit of trouble. And yet he was a saintly 
man, with a character of solid gold. But you see, he was very sensitive, and he liked delicate things. So one young lady was always prowling around him, a miller’s daughter, whose parents had sent 
her away to boarding school. Briefly, what was bound to happen, happened, you understand me, don’t you? Then when it all came out, everybody was furious with the Abbe. People were looking for 
him to stone him to death. He fled to Rouen and told his sad story to the archbishop. And he got sent here. It was quite enough punishment to have to live in this dump ... Later on | had news of the 
girl. She married a cattle merchant. She’s very happy.’ 

Delighted to have been able to tell her story, La Teuse took the priest's immobility as an encouragement. She drew nearer, and continued: 

‘That good Sir Caffin! He wasn’t stand-offish with me, he often spoke to me about his sin. It doesn’t mean he’s not in Heaven, | promise you! He can sleep in peace, just over there under the grass, for 
he never did anyone any harm ... | really don’t understand how people can blame a priest so much, when he strays from the path. It's so naturall It’s not right, of course, it’s a very bad thing, that must 
make God angry but even so, it’s better to do that than to go thieving. There’s always confession, and then it’s all over ... Isn’t that so, Sir Curé, when a person truly repents, he can find salvation just 
the same?’ 

Abbe Mouret had slowly raised himself up. With a supreme effort, he had overcome his anguish. Still pale, he said in a firm voice: 

‘One must never sin, never, never!’ 

‘Oh, come on,’ cried the old servant, ‘you really are too proud! And pride isn’t a good thing, either! In your shoes, | wouldn't be quite so stiff. People talk about their troubles, and people don’t cut their 
heart to pieces in one blow, they get used to separation gradually! It happens bit by bit ... But you, on the other hand, you even avoid speaking the name of certain people. You forbid any mention of 
them, it’s as if they were dead. Since you came back, | haven't dared give you the slightest bit of news. Well! now I’m going to speak up, and tell you what | know, because | can see all this silence is 
torturing your heart.’ 

He looked at her sternly, raising a finger to make her stop. 

‘Yes, yes,’ she went on, ‘I get news from you know where, quite often in fact, and I’m passing it on ... For a start, that person is no happier than you.’ 

‘Be quiet!’ said Abbe Mouret, who even found the strength to stand up so that he could get away. 

La Teuse also got up, and barred the way with her enormous figure. She was getting angry, and she shouted: 

‘There you go, running away again! ... But you’re going to listen to me. You know I’m not fond of those people over there, don’t you? If | talk to you about them, it’s for your sake ... Some say I’m 
jealous. Well in fact, I’m just longing to take you there one day. As you'd be with me, you'd have no fear of doing anything bad ... Do you want to do that?’ 

He waved her away, and with a calmer expression, said: 

‘| want nothing, | know nothing ... We have a High Mass tomorrow. The altar must be prepared.’ 

Then, having started to walk away, he added with a smile: 

‘Don't worry yourself, my good Teuse. | am stronger than you think. I'll get better by myself.’ 

And he walked away, looking quite sturdy, with head held high, having conquered his emotions. His cassock made a very gentle rustling against the borders of thyme. La Teuse, who had stayed rooted 
to the same spot, picked up her bowl and her wooden spoon, grumbling the while. She was muttering between her teeth words that she accompanied with much hefty shrugging: ‘It puts on a brave 
show, it thinks it's made differently from other men because it’s a priest ... The truth is that this one is really hard. I've known some you didn’t have to cajole for such a long time. And he’s capable of 
crushing his heart the way you crush a flea. It’s his God that gives him that strength.’ 

She was just entering the kitchen, when she saw Abbe Mouret standing at the gate of the farmyard. Désirée had stopped him to make him weigh a capon she’d been fattening for some weeks. He 
kindly agreed that it was very heavy, at which the overgrown child laughed with pleasure. ‘Capons are the same, they also crush the feelings of their hearts like crushing fleas,’ stammered La Teuse, 
now quite furious. ‘They have good reasons for doing that ... For them there’s no glory in living a good life.’ 
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ABBE MOURET spent his days in the presbytery. He avoided the long walks he used to take before his illness. The scorched land of Les Artaud, and the ardent heat of this valley where only twisted 
vines could grow, disturbed him. Twice he had tried to go out in the morning to read his breviary along the way; but he had got no further than the village; he had gone back home, disturbed by the 
smells, the sun, and the wide expanse of the horizon. Only in the evening, in the cool of the approaching night, did he venture to take a few steps in front of the church on the wide path that reached 
down to the cemetery. In the afternoon, gripped by a need for activity that he didn’t know how to satisfy, he had given himself the task of sticking panes of paper over the broken windows of the nave. 
That had kept him busy on a ladder for a week, very concerned to fix the panes in neatly, cutting the paper as delicately as if it were embroidery, and spreading the glue with great care to avoid 
smudges. La Teuse had stood at the foot of the ladder, watching over him. Désirée insisted that he shouldn't fill all the panes, so the sparrows could still get in; and to spare her tears, he did leave one 
or two panes unmended in each window. When these repairs were finished, he conceived the ambitious idea of beautifying the church, with no help from any mason, carpenter, or painter. He would 
do it all himself. He said he enjoyed this manual work, and it helped him regain his strength. Uncle Pascal, whenever he called at the presbytery, encouraged him, assuring him that hard work of this 
sort did more good than all the drugs in the world. Thereupon Abbe Mouret set about filling the holes in the wall with handfuls of plaster, replacing nails in the altars with much wielding of hammers, and 
grinding some colours to give the pulpit and the confessional a new layer of paint. It was quite an event in the locality. People talked about it for miles around. Peasants came along with their hands 
behind their backs, to see Sir Curé at work. He, with a blue apron tied round his waist, and bruised wrists, was absorbed in this crude task which gave him an excuse for not going out. He lived his days 
surrounded by rubble, more tranquil, almost smiling, forgetting the outside world, the trees, the sun, and the warm breezes that disturbed him. 
‘Sir le Curé is free to do whatever he pleases, provided it doesn’t cost the commune anything,’ said old Bambousse with a smirk, when he came every evening to see how the work was getting on. 
Abbe Mouret spent all his seminary savings on the work. His embellishments were so clumsy and naive as to raise a smile. The masonry-work soon lost its appeal for him. He contented himself with 
replastering all round the church to the height of a man’s head. La Teuse mixed the plaster. When she spoke of repairing the presbytery too that she still feared would fall down on their heads, he 
explained that he wouldn’t know how to do that, it would need a builder; and this led to a terrible quarrel between the two. She yelled that it wasn’t sensible so to beautify a church in which nobody slept, 
when right next door there were bedrooms in which they would surely some morning be found dead, crushed beneath the ceiling. 
‘Well,’ she grumbled, ‘I'll end up having my bed brought in here behind the altar, I’m so frightened at night.’ 
When there was no more plaster, she didn’t say any more about the presbytery. Besides, the sight of Sir Curé’s paintwork quite delighted her. That was the special charm of all that hard work. The 
Abbe, who had replaced missing boards all over the church, was now happily applying lovely yellow paint to the woodwork with a thick brush. The gentle to-and-fro movement of the brush had a lulling 
effect that almost sent him to sleep, and left him devoid of thought for hours, while he followed the thick streaks of the paint. When everything was yellow, the confessional, the pulpit, the altar platform, 
and even the casing of the clock, he ventured to try some marble effect to touch up the main altar. Then, getting bolder, he repainted it entirely. The main altar, now white, yellow, and blue, was quite 
splendid. People who hadn't attended Mass for fifty years streamed in to see it. 
The paintwork was now dry. All that remained for Abbe Mouret to do was to edge the panels with a brown line. So that very afternoon, he set himself to work, wanting to get it all finished by evening, 
since there was High Mass on the following day, as he had reminded La Teuse. La Teuse was waiting to get the altar dressed; she had already put the candlesticks and the silver cross ready on the 
credenza, along with the china vases filled with artificial flowers, and the lace-trimmed cloth that was kept for special occasions. But it was so difficult to keep the brown edging neat that the work went 
on until nightfall. It was getting dark as he finished the last panel. 
‘It's going to be too beautiful,’ said a rough voice emerging from the dusty grey of the twilight now filling the church. 
La Teuse, who had knelt down, the better to watch the movement of the edging brush along the ruler, gave a start of fright. 
‘Oh! it's Brother Archangias,’ she said, turning her head, ‘did you come in through the sacristy then? ... My heart missed a beat. | thought the voice was coming from under the flagstones.’ 
Abbe Mouret had gone back to work after greeting the Brother with a slight nod of the head. The Brother stood silent, with his big hands clenched in front of his cassock. Then, seeing the care the priest 
was taking to keep the edging lines straight, he shrugged his shoulders and repeated: 
‘It's going to be too beautiful.’ 
La Teuse, quite ecstatic, gave another start. 
‘Goodness!’ she cried, ‘I'd already forgotten you were there! You could at least cough before you speak. You have a voice that bursts out suddenly, like a voice from beyond the grave.’ 
She had stood up and was standing back to admire the work. 
‘Why too beautiful?’ she went on. ‘Nothing is too beautiful when it’s for God ... If Sir Curé had had some gold, he would have used gold too, you'd see!’ 
Now the priest had finished, she hurriedly changed the altar cloth, taking care not to smudge the edging lines. Then she laid out symmetrically the cross, the candlesticks, and the vases. Abbe Mouret 
had gone to lean back against the wooden screen that separated the choir from the nave, alongside Brother Archangias. They did not exchange a word. They were looking at the silver cross which, in 
the gathering gloom, still had little spots of light on the feet, down the left side of the body, and on the right-hand side of the brow of the crucified Lord. When La Teuse had finished, she came towards 
them triumphantly. 
‘Well!’ she said, ‘it's really nice. You'll see what a crowd there'll be at Mass tomorrow! These pagans only come to visit God when they think He’s rich ... Now, Sir Curé, we must do as much for the 
Virgin's altar.’ 
‘A waste of money,’ growled Brother Archangias. 
But La Teuse was annoyed, and as Abbe Mouret continued to be silent, she led them both in front of the altar of the Virgin, pushing and pulling them by their cassocks. 
‘Just look! It clashes horribly now that the main altar looks so clean. You can’t even tell whether it’s ever been painted. No matter how much | wipe it over in the morning, the wood gathers dust. It's so 
dark, so ugly ... Don’t you realise what people will say, Sir Curé? They'll say you don’t love the Holy Virgin, that’s what.’ 
‘And so ...?’ demanded Brother Archangias. 
La Teuse almost choked with indignation. 
‘And so,’ she muttered, ‘that would be a sin, for heaven’s sake! ... That altar is like one of those untended graves you find in cemeteries. If it weren’t for me, spiders would be covering it with their webs, 
and moss would grow on it. Now and again when | can save a bunch of flowers, | give it to the Virgin ... All the flowers from our garden used to be for her at one time.’ 
She had climbed up in front of the altar and picked up two withered bouquets that lay forgotten on the steps. 
‘You can see for yourself that it’s just the same as in the cemetery,’ she added, and threw the flowers at Abbe Mouret'’s feet. 
He picked them up without a word. It was quite dark now. Brother Archangias bumped into the chairs and almost fell. He swore, uttering indistinct phrases in which the names of Jesus and Mary 
recurred very frequently. When La Teuse, who had gone to fetch a lamp, came back into the church, she simply asked the priest: 
‘So | can put away the pots and brushes?’ 
‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘It’s finished. We'll see about the rest later on.’ 
She walked ahead of them, taking everything away, holding her tongue for fear of saying altogether too much. And as Abbe Mouret still had the two withered bouquets in his hand, Brother Archangias 
shouted, as they went past the farmyard: ‘Throw that stuff away!’ The Abbe walked on a few steps with bowed head, then threw the flowers over the gate into the compost heap. 
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THE Brother, who had already eaten, stayed on while the priest had dinner, sitting astride a chair he had turned round. Ever since the priest had come back to Les Artaud, he had been installing himself 
like this in the presbytery almost every evening. Never before had he imposed himself so crudely. His big boots seemed to crush the floor, his voice boomed, and his fists thumped the furniture as he 
recounted the beatings his stick had administered to the little girls that morning, or outlined his moral code in terms as unrelenting as any stick. Then when he got bored, he suggested playing cards 


with La Teuse. They played ‘War’ interminably, as La Teuse had never managed to learn any other game. Abbe Mouret would smile as the first few cards were slapped down furiously on the table but 
would then slip into a profound reverie; and for hours on end he would forget everything, escaping, even under the watchful eyes of Brother Archangias. 

That evening La Teuse was in such a mood that she talked of going to bed as soon as the table was cleared. But the Brother wanted to play cards. He tapped her several times on the shoulder, and 
ended up sitting her down so roughly that the chair cracked. He was already shuffling the cards. Désirée, who loathed him, had already gone off with the dessert she took upstairs with her almost every 
evening, to eat it in bed. 

‘| want red,’ said La Teuse. 

And the fight began. First La Teuse took a few good cards off the Brother. Then two aces fell together on the table. 

‘War!’ cried La Teuse, with unusual vehemence. 

The card she threw down was a nine that worried her but as the Brother only threw a seven, she gathered up the cards in triumph. At the end of half an hour, she had won nothing more than two aces, 
so the odds were once again even. And after nearly three-quarters of an hour, it was she who lost an ace. The comings and goings of knaves and queens and kings had all the fury of a massacre. 
‘This is a terrific game, isn’t it!’ said Brother Archangias, turning to Abbe Mouret. 

But seeing him so lost in thought, so far away, and with such an unconscious smile on his face, he brutally raised his voice. 

‘Well, Sir Curé, you're not watching us at all then? That’s not very polite of you ... It’s for you we're playing. We’re trying to cheer you up ... Come on, watch the game. That will do you more good than 
dreaming. What were you dreaming about?’ 

The priest gave a shudder. He did not answer, he made a great effort to follow the game, with quivering eyelids. The game went on relentlessly. La Teuse won back her ace, then lost it again. Some 
evenings they fought like this over their aces for four hours, and often even went off to bed in a fury at having failed to finish the game. 

‘But | just remembered!’ suddenly cried La Teuse, who was very much afraid she was losing, ‘Sir le Curé was supposed to be going out this evening. He promised big Fortune and Rosalie that he would 
go and bless their bedroom, according to the custom ... Hurry, Sir Curé! The Brother will go with you.’ 

Abbe Mouret was already on his feet, looking for his hat. But Brother Archangias, without letting go of his cards, expressed his annoyance: 

‘Oh, just leave it! Does it really need blessing, that pigsty of theirs? For whatever good they're going to do in that bedroom! ... Just another custom you ought to abolish. A priest doesn’t need to poke 
his nose into the sheets of the newly-married ... Stay here. And let us finish the game. That'll be much better.’ 

‘No,’ said the priest, ‘l promised. Those good people might feel hurt ... You stay here, and finish the game while you wait for me.’ 

La Teuse was looking very anxiously at Brother Archangias. 

‘Ah well! Yes, I'll stay,’ he cried. ‘It’s too silly.’ 

But Abbe Mouret had not even opened the door before the Brother rose to follow him, flinging his cards down angrily. He turned back and said to La Teuse: 

‘| was going to win ... Leave the piles of cards just as they are. We'll carry on with the game tomorrow.’ 

‘Ah, well it’s all muddled up now,’ replied La Teuse, who had lost no time in mixing up the cards. ‘Do you really think I’m going to preserve your hand in a glass case? Besides, | might have won, | still 
had an ace.’ 
In a few strides Brother Archangias caught up with Abbe Mouret who was going down the narrow path leading to Les Artaud. The Brother had given himself the task of watching over him. He kept him 
under surveillance every hour of the day, accompanying him everywhere, or if he could not do it himself, having him followed by a boy from the school. He would say, with a laugh, that he was ‘God’s 
policeman’. And indeed the priest seemed like a criminal imprisoned in the black shadow of the Brother's cassock, a criminal who can’t be trusted, one judged to be so weak that he would return to his 
sin if left out of sight for a moment. The Brother had all the harshness of a jealous old maid, the meticulous zeal of a gaoler who pushes his duties to the point of concealing any little patches of sky that 
might be glimpsed through the skylights. Brother Archangias was always there, ready to block out the sunlight, make sure no scent could enter, and wall up the dungeon so thoroughly that nothing from 
outside could ever again get in. He watched out for the slightest weakness in the Abbe, recognizing any tender thoughts by the brightness of his eyes, and crushing them with a word, pitilessly, as if 
they were evil beasts. The Abbe’s moments of silence, his smiles, the paleness of his brow, the shivering of his limbs, everything was material for the Brother. Besides, he avoided ever speaking directly 
about the sin. His presence in itself was a reproach. The way he pronounced certain phrases gave them the sting of a whiplash. He could put into a single gesture all the filth that he cast upon sin. Like 
those deceived husbands who subjugate their wives with savage allusions, whose cruelty they alone understand, he never spoke of the scene in the Paradou; he was content to do no more than allude 
to it with a single word, to crush that rebellious flesh whenever it became necessary. He, too, had been betrayed by this priest, soiled by his divine adultery, this priest who, having broken his vows, 
brought back to him the distant scent of forbidden caresses, and that was enough to exasperate his continence that was like that of a billy goat that had never satisfied its desires. 

It was almost ten o'clock. The village was asleep; but at the other end of the village, near the mill, a loud noise was coming from one of the peasants’ cottages which was brilliantly lit. Old Bambousse 
had given up one part of the house to his daughter and son-in-law, keeping the best rooms for himself. They were just having a last drink while waiting for the priest. 

‘They're drunk,’ growled Brother Archangias. ‘Do you hear their filthy goings-on?’ 

Abbe Mouret did not answer. It was a superb night, quite blue with a moonlight that turned the valley in the distance into a sleeping lake. And he slowed his pace, as if bathed in pleasantness by the 
soft lights; he even stopped at some expanses of light, with the delightful shiver one gets from the nearness of fresh water. The Brother carried on, with his long strides, scolding him and calling him 
on: 

‘Come on ... It’s not healthy to be running around the countryside at this time of night. You ought to be in your bed.’ 

But suddenly, at the entry to the village, he stopped dead in the middle of the road. He was looking up towards the high ground, where the white lines of the ruts merged into the black outlines of the 
little pinewoods. He uttered a growl like a dog scenting danger: 

‘Who's coming down from up there, at such a late hour?’ he muttered. 

The priest, hearing nothing and seeing nothing, was now the one who wanted to hurry on. 

‘Stop, stop! there he is,’ Brother Archangias went on. ‘He’s just come round the bend. Look, the moon is lighting him up. You can see him clearly now ... It’s a tall man, with a stick.’ 

Then after a silence, he went on, his voice hoarse and choking with fury: 

‘It's him, it’s that wretch! ... | thought it was.’ 

When the newcomer was at the bottom of the hill, Abbe Mouret recognized Jeanbernat. 

For all his eighty years, the old man hit the ground so hard with his hobnailed boots that he struck sparks from the flint in the road. He walked, straight as an oak tree, without even using his stick that 
he carried over his shoulder like a gun. 

‘Ah! the damned scoundrel!’ stuttered the Brother, now standing rooted to the spot. ‘May the devil throw all the hot coals of hell beneath his feet!’ 

The priest, very troubled, and despairing of breaking free of his companion, turned his back to continue his journey, still hoping to avoid Jeanbernat by hurrying to the house of Bambousse. But he had 
not gone five paces before the mocking voice of the old man seemed to come from directly behind him: 

‘Eh, priest, wait for me. Or are you afraid of me?’ 

And when Abbe Mouret stopped, he approached, and went on: 

‘Dammit! those cassocks of yours, they’re not very practical, you can’t run in them. Besides, it may be night but they make you recognizable even from a distance ... From the top of the hill | said to 
myself: “Aha! it’s the little priest | see down there.” Oh! my eyes are still good ... So, you don’t come and see us any more?’ 

‘I've had such a lot to do,’ murmured the priest, now very pale. 

‘Yes, all right, it's a free country. All I’m saying is just to show you | don’t bear you any grudge for being a priest. We wouldn't even talk about your God, | don’t mind ... The little girl thinks I’m the one 
who’s stopping you from coming back. | told her: “The priest is a fool.” And that is what | think. Did | ever bother you while you were sick? | didn’t even come up to see you ... It’s a free country.’ 

He spoke with a splendid indifference, pretending not even to have noticed the presence of Brother Archangias. But when the latter uttered a more threatening growl, he went on: 

‘Eh! priest, so you're taking your pig for a walk?’ 

‘Just you wait, you brigand!’ shouted the Brother, his fists clenched. Jeanbernat, raising his stick, pretended he had only just seen him: 

‘Get your paws down!’ he cried. ‘Ah! it’s you, you Holy Joe ... | should have sniffed you out by the smell of your skin. We have a score to settle, you and I. I’ve sworn I'll cut off your ears in your 
classroom. The kids that you’re poisoning will really enjoy that.’ 

Faced with the stick, the Brother drew back, his throat crammed with insults. He spluttered, quite lost for words. 

‘I'll get the police on to you, you murderous scoundrel! You've spat on the church, I've seen you! You give mortal sickness to poor unfortunates just by walking past their door. At Saint-Eutrope, you 
caused an abortion by forcing a girl to chew a consecrated Host you had stolen. In Le Béage, you went and dug up some dead children and carried them away on your back for your abominable 
practices. Everybody knows about it, you wretch! You're the scandal of the region. Anyone who strangled you would go straight to Heaven.’ 

The old man listened, twirling his stick with a sneer. In between the insults of the other, he repeated quietly: 

‘Go on, go on, get it out of your system, you viper! In a while, I'll break your back for you!” 

Abbe Mouret tried to intervene. But Brother Archangias pushed him away, shouting: 

‘You're with him, you are! Didn’t he make you trample on the cross, go on, deny it!’ 

Then turning once more to Jeanbernat: 

‘Ah! you Satan, you must have had a good laugh when you got hold of a priest! May Heaven crush those who helped you in that sacrilege! What did you do at night while he was sleeping? You went 
and wet his tonsure with your saliva, didn’t you, to make his hair grow more quickly? You blew on his chin and his cheeks to make his beard grow an inch in one night. You rubbed his whole body with 
evil charms, breathed the rage of a mad dog into his mouth, and made him into a rutting animal ... you changed him into a beast, you Satan!’ 

‘He’s an idiot,’ said Jeanbernat, putting his stick back up on his shoulder, ‘and he’s boring me.’ 

The Brother, who had grown bolder, thrust his fists out under the old man’s nose. 

‘And your slut!’ he cried. ‘It was you who pushed her naked into the priest's bed!’ 

But he gave a scream and leaped backwards. The old man’s stick, wielded with full force, had just broken on the Brother’s spine. He went back further, and from a pile of pebbles at the side of the 
road, picked up a big piece of flint, the size of two fists, and threw it at Jeanbernat’s head. It would certainly have cracked Jeanbernat’s skull if he hadn’t ducked in time. He ran to another pile of pebbles, 
sheltering behind it, and took up some stones. And from one pile of stones to the other, a terrible battle began. Pieces of flint hailed down. The moon, very bright, starkly outlined their shadows. 

‘Yes, you pushed her into his bed,’ the Brother repeated, mad with fury. ‘And you had put the figure of Christ under the mattress, so the filth would fall on him ... Ha, ha! you’re amazed | know all about 
it. You're waiting for some monster to come from that coupling. Every morning you make the thirteen signs of hell over the womb of your slut, so she will give birth to the Antichrist. You want the 
Antichrist, you scoundrel! Here, | hope this stone will put your eye out!’ 

‘And | hope this one will shut your trap, Holy Joe!’ replied Jeanbernat, now very calm again. ‘How incredibly stupid this animal is, with his stories! ... Will | have to crack your skull just to go on my way? 
Is it your catechism that has turned your brain?’ 

‘The catechism? Do you want to know the catechism that’s taught to the damned like you? Yes, I'll teach you to make the sign of the cross ... This is for the Father, this is for the Son, and this is for the 
Holy Ghost ... Ah! you're still standing. Just wait a bit, wait! ... Amen!’ 

He threw a volley of little stones like grapeshot. Jeanbernat, hit on the shoulder, dropped the pebbles he was holding and calmly moved forward, while Brother Archangias was picking up two more 
handfuls from the heap, muttering: 

‘I'm going to exterminate you. It's God’s will. God is in my arm!’ 

‘Will you be quiet?’ said the old man, gripping him by the neck. 

Then there was a short struggle in the dust of the road that looked blue in the moonlight. The Brother, realising he was the weaker of the two, tried to bite. The dry old limbs of Jeanbernat were like 
coils of rope that bound the Brother so tight he felt the knots digging into his flesh. He was silent, suffocating, trying to think of some treacherous trick. When he had him completely at his mercy, the 
old man went on, with a mocking laugh: 


‘I'm tempted to break your arm, to break that God of yours ... You can see that he is not the stronger one, that God of yours. I’m the one exterminating you ... Now I’m going to cut off your ears. You've 
tried my patience too far.’ 
And he calmly took out a knife from his pocket. Abbe Mouret, who had tried in vain, again and again, to come between the combatants, now intervened so forcefully that the old man finally agreed to 
defer that operation to another time. 
‘You are wrong, priest,’ he murmured. ‘That fellow’s in need of some bloodletting. Still, since it upsets you, I'll wait. I'll be sure to meet him again somewhere or other.’ 
When the Brother let out a growl, he paused to shout at him: 
‘Don't move, or I'll cut them off right now.’ 
‘But’, said the priest, ‘you're sitting on his chest. Get up so that he can breathe.’ 
‘No, no, he’d start all his nonsense again. | won't let him go until I’m ready to leave ... What | was saying then, priest, when this scoundrel interrupted us, was that you would be welcome at the Paradou. 
The little one is the mistress of the house, as you know. | don’t cross her any more than | would my lettuces. Everything grows ... Only imbeciles like this Holy Joe see any evil in it. Where did you see 
any evil, rascal! You invented the evil, you foul brute!’ 
He gave the Brother another shaking. 
‘Let him get up,’ Abbe Mouret begged. 
‘In a while ... The little girl has not been well for some time. | hadn't noticed anything ... But she told me. So I’m going to Plassans to let your uncle Pascal know. At night it’s quiet, there’s nobody about 
... Yes, yes, the little one is not at all well.’ 
The priest could think of nothing to say. He was unsteady on his feet, and his head was bowed. 
‘She was so happy, looking after you!’ the old man went on. ‘As | smoked my pipe, | could hear her laughing. That was enough for me. Girls are like the hawthorn: when they flower, they flower 
abundantly ... Anyway, you'll come if you feel like it ... Perhaps that would cheer the child up ... Good evening, priest.’ 
He had got up slowly, gripping the Brother's fists, on the watch for some dirty trick. And he went away without turning his head, with the same long, hard strides. The Brother, in silence, climbed up to 
the heap of stones. He waited until the old man was some distance away. Then with both hands, he started again, in his fury. But the stones just rolled in the dust of the road. Jeanbernat, not deigning 
to be further annoyed, just kept on going, straight as an oak, into the serenity of the night. 
‘That cursed wretch! Satan drives him on!’ stammered Brother Archangias, throwing one last stone. ‘An old man who should be crushed by the flick of a finger. He’s been baked by the fires of hell. | felt 
his claws.’ 
He stamped on the scattered pebbles in impotent rage. Then suddenly he turned on Abbe Mouret. 
‘It's your fault,’ he cried. ‘You should have helped me, the two of us together would have strangled him.’ 
At the other end of the village, the noise in the Bambousse house had got louder. They could distinctly hear the regular thumping of glasses on the table. The priest had started to walk on, without 
raising his head, heading for the flood of bright light coming from the window, like the flaming of a vineyard bonfire. The Brother followed him, looking grim, his cassock covered in dust and one cheek 
bleeding, grazed by a stone. Then after a silence, he asked in his harsh voice: 
‘Will you go?’ 
And when Abbe Mouret did not reply, he went on: 
‘Take care! you're returning to sin ... It was enough for that man just to pass by for your whole body to be shaken. | saw you in the moonlight, pale as a girl ... Take care, do you hear? This time, God 
would not be forgiving. You would fall into the ultimate corruption ... Ah! wretched clay that you are, it’s filth that’s carrying you away!’ 
At this the priest at last looked up. He was silently shedding big, fat tears. In a very sad and gentle tone he said: 
‘Why do you speak to me like that? ... You are always there, you know my constant struggles. Do not doubt me, leave me the strength to conquer myself.’ 
These simple words, bathed in silent tears, took on, in the night, such an aspect of sublime grief that Brother Archangias himself, for all his crudeness, felt troubled. He did not add a word, shaking his 
cassock, and dabbing at his bleeding cheek. When they were in front of the Bambousse house, he refused to go in. He sat down a few steps away, on the overturned frame of an old cart, and waited 
with the patience of a faithful dog. 
‘Here’s Sir Curé!’ cried all the Bambousses and Brichets sitting at the table. 
And glasses were filled once more. Abbe Mouret had to accept one. There had not been any wedding breakfast. But in the evening, after dinner, they had put on the table a demijohn containing about 
fifty litres of wine that was to be emptied before they went to bed. There were ten of them, and already old Bambousse was able to tip the demijohn with one hand, and from it there now flowed only a 
thin trickle of red wine. Rosalie, very gay, was dipping the baby’s chin in her glass, while big Fortune was doing tricks, lifting chairs with his teeth. Everyone went into the bedroom. Custom required that 
the priest drink the wine poured for him right there: this was what was called blessing the bedroom. It brought good luck, and protected the household from quarrelling. In the time of Mr. Caffin, everything 
went on very merrily, the old priest liked to laugh; he had even gained quite a reputation for the way he drained the glass, without leaving a single drop; this was all the more important since the women 
of Les Artaud claimed that each drop left in the glass was one year less of love for the couple. With Abbe Mouret they joked less noisily. But he drained the glass in one draught that seemed greatly to 
please old Bambousse. Mother Brichet made a face when she looked down into the glass where a little wine remained. In front of the bed, an uncle who was a local policeman was making some very 
risqué jokes that made Rosalie laugh—- Big Fortune had already pushed her face down on to the edge of the mattress by way of a caress. And when everyone had made some crude joke, they all went 
back to the dining room. Vincent and Catherine had stayed behind by themselves. Vincent, standing on a chair, tipping the demijohn over with both arms, was just emptying the last drops into Catherine’s 
open mouth. ‘Thank you, Sir Curé,’ cried Bambousse as he saw the priest out. ‘Well, they're married. You're satisfied. Ah! The wretches! If you think they're now going to say their prayers and some 
Aves ... Goodnight, sleep well, Sir Curé.’ Brother Archangias had slowly risen from his perch on the old cart. ‘May the devil shovel hot coals between their bodies and may they die of it!’ After that, he 
said no more. He accompanied Abbe Mouret to the presbytery and waited there for him to shut the door before leaving; he even turned round to make sure the Abbe wasn’t coming out again. When 
the priest reached his room, he threw himself fully clothed on the bed, with his hands over his ears, and his face in the pillow, so as not to hear, and not to see. He totally collapsed, fell asleep, and 
slept like the dead. 
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THE next day was a Sunday. As the Exaltation of the Holy Cross fell on a day of High Mass, Abbe Mouret had decided to celebrate this religious feast with special grandeur. He had developed an 
extraordinary devotion to the Cross; in his room, he had replaced the figure of the Immaculate Conception with a large crucifix, made of black wood, and spent long hours of adoration before it. To exalt 
the Cross, and keep it always before him, above all else, in a halo of glory, as the sole aim of his life, gave him the strength to suffer and struggle. He dreamed of attaching himself to it in the place of 
Jesus, to be crowned with thorns, have his limbs pierced, and his side riven. What sort of coward must he be, to dare to complain of an illusory wound, when his God was bleeding there before him, 
from his whole body, with the smile of Redemption on his lips? And paltry though it might be, he offered his own wound as a sacrifice, and finally slipped into an ecstasy, believing that blood was really 
streaming down from his brow, his limbs, and his breast. These were hours of comfort, in which all his impurities flowed out through his wounds. He got up again with the heroic efforts of a martyr, he 
longed for frightful tortures in order to endure them without a tremor of his flesh. 
As soon as it was light he knelt before the crucifix. And grace fell abundantly upon him like dew. He made no effort, he had only to bend his knees to receive it upon his heart, and feel it soak through 
his whole body, in the sweetest, most delightful way. The day before, he had agonized without receiving any grace. It would often remain deaf to the entreaties he made as a damned soul; and then 
sometimes come to his aid when he did nothing more than put his hands together like a child. That morning it was a blessing, absolute trust, an impregnable faith. He forgot his anguish of the days 
before. He gave himself wholly to the triumphal joy of the Cross. An armour covered him to his shoulders, so impenetrable that the outside world attacked it in vain. When he came down, he walked 
with an air of victory and serenity. La Teuse, astonished, went to fetch Désirée so he could kiss her. Both clapped their hands, exclaiming that he had not looked so well for six months. 
During the High Mass in the church, the priest completed his rediscovery of God. It was a long time since he had approached the altar with such tenderness. It was all he could do, with his mouth 
pressed to the altar cloth, not to burst into tears. It was a solemn High Mass. Rosalie’s uncle the policeman, serving as cantor, chanted at the lectern with a deep bass voice that resounded like an 
organ through the crumbling vault. Vincent, in an overlarge surplice that had belonged to Abbe Caffin, was swinging an old silver censer and vastly enjoying the noise of the little chains; he was swinging 
it very high to get plenty of smoke, and looking over his shoulder to see if it was making anyone cough. The church was almost full. Everyone had been eager to see Sir Curé’s paintwork. Some of the 
peasant women were laughing because it smelled nice, while the men, at the back under the gallery, nodded their heads at every deep note from the cantor. The full mid-morning sun came in through 
the windows, filtered through the paper windowpanes, and spread upon the newly plastered walls large shimmering patches of light, in which the shadows of the women’s bonnets danced about gaily 
like big butterflies. And the bunches of artificial flowers lying on the steps of the altar had the cheerful moisture of real flowers, freshly gathered. When the priest turned round to bless the congregation, 
he felt an even greater tenderness, seeing the church so clean, so full, so soaked in music, incense, and light. 
After the Offertory, a whisper ran through the women. Vincent, who had looked up in curiosity, almost tipped the burning incense over the priest's cassock, and as the latter looked at him sternly, he 
murmured, to excuse himself: 
‘Sir le Curé’s uncle has just come in.’ 
At the back of the church, beside one of the narrow wooden columns supporting the gallery, Abbe Mouret then saw Dr Pascal. The latter did not have his usual smiling, faintly mocking expression. 
Looking stern, and rather displeased, he had taken his hat off, and was following the Mass with obvious impatience. The sight of the priest at the altar, with his reverence, his measured gestures, and 
the perfect serenity of his face, seemed gradually to irritate him further. He could not wait for the end of the Mass. He went out and walked round his gig and his horse, tethered to one of the presbytery 
shutters. 
‘Will this fellow never be done with smothering himself in incense?’ he asked La Teuse, who was just coming back from the sacristy. 
‘It's over now,’ she replied. ‘Come into the drawing room ... Sir Curé is changing. He knows you're here.’ 
‘Indeed he must! unless he’s blind,’ muttered the doctor, following her into the cold room with its hard furniture, that she pompously called the drawing room. 
He paced up and down for a few minutes. The grey and gloomy room seemed to increase his ill humour. As he walked, he kept hitting the end of his cane on the worn horsehair of the chairs that made 
a sharp noise as if made of stone. Then getting tired, he stopped in front of the fireplace, where a large, garishly bedaubed Saint Joseph stood in place of a clock. 
‘Ah! how very sad it is!’ he said, when he heard the sound of the door opening. 
And going towards the Abbe: 
‘Do you know you’ve made me swallow half a Mass? It’s a long time since that happened to me ... Anyway, | was absolutely determined to see you today. | wanted to talk to you.’ 
He broke off. He was looking at the priest with an expression of surprise. There was a silence. 
‘So you're well, are you?’ he said at last, in a different tone of voice. 
‘Yes, | am much better,’ said Abbe Mouret with a smile. ‘I wasn’t expecting you until Thursday. Sunday isn’t your day ... You have something to tell me?’ 
Uncle Pascal did not reply at once. He went on looking closely at the Abbe, who was still soaked in the warmth of the church; he carried in his hair the smell of incense; and still had in his eyes the joy 
of the Cross. The uncle shook his head in the face of that triumphant peace. 
‘I've come from the Paradou,’ he said abruptly. ‘Jeanbernat came to fetch me last night ... I've seen Albine. I’m worried about her. She needs very careful treatment.’ 
He went on studying the priest as he spoke. He saw that his eyes didn’t even blink. 
‘Anyway, she looked after you,’ he added more roughly. ‘If it weren't for her, my boy, you would perhaps be in a cell in Les Tulettes, with a straitjacket wrapped round your shoulders ... Well! I've 
promised that you would go and see her. I'll take you with me. To say goodbye. She wants to go away.’ 
‘| can only pray for the person you mention,’ Abbe Mouret said gently. 
And as the doctor began to get angry, striking the sofa hard with his stick, the priest added in a very firm voice: 
‘I'm a priest, | can only offer prayers.’ 
‘Oh! of course, you’re right!’ cried Uncle Pascal, feeling his legs give way beneath him, and letting himself drop into an armchair. ‘I am just an old idiot. Yes, | wept in my gig, while coming here, wept 
by myself, like a child ... That's what happens when you live surrounded by books. You do some fine experiments but you behave like a rascal ... How could | ever guess that everything would turn out 
so badly?’ 
He got up, and began to walk about again, in despair: 


‘Yes, yes, | should have guessed. It was logical. And with you, it became abominable. You are not a man like other men ... But listen, let me assure you, you were done for. Only the atmosphere she 
created around you could have saved you from madness. So, just understand, | don’t need to tell you what sort of state you were in. It was one of my very best treatments. And yet I’m not proud of it, 
for now the poor girl is dying of it!’ 
Abbe Mouret had remained on his feet, very calm, and with a serene radiance like that of a martyr beyond the reach of the human world. 
‘God will be merciful to her,’ he said. 
‘God! God!’ the doctor muttered quietly, ‘he would do better not to interfere in our affairs, then we'd be able to get things sorted out.’ 
Then raising his voice, he added: 
‘| had thought it all out. That's the worst of it! Oh! what a fool ... You were convalescing for a month. The shade of the trees, the fresh breath of the child, all that youth around you, would get you back 
on your feet. And at the same time, the child would lose her wildness, you would civilize her; between the two of us we'd be making her into a marriageable young lady. It was perfect ... And how was 
| to imagine that the old philosopher Jeanbernat would not move one inch away from his lettuces! And the fact is, neither did | move away from my laboratory ... | had some work going on ... And it’s 
all my fault! I've behaved very badly!’ 
He was suffocating, and wanted to get outside. He cast about everywhere, looking for his hat that in fact was on his head. 
‘Goodbye,’ he stammered, ‘I’m going now ... So you refuse to come? Look, do it for me; you can see how painful this is for me. | swear she will go away afterwards. That's agreed ... My gig is here. 
You'll be back in an hour. Come, | beg you.’ 
The priest made a broad gesture, one of those gestures the doctor had seen him making at the altar. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘I can’t.’ 
Accompanying his uncle to the door, he added: 
‘Tell her to kneel and ask for God's help ... God will hear her, just as he has heard me; he will comfort her, just as he has comforted me. There is no other salvation.’ 
The doctor looked him straight in the eye and shrugged his shoulders with an air of terrible finality. 
‘Goodbye,’ he repeated. ‘You are well now. You have no more need of me.’ 
But as he was untying his horse, Désirée, who had just heard his voice, came running up. She adored her uncle. When she was younger, he would listen for hours to her childish prattle without getting 
tired. Even now, he still spoiled her, took an interest in her farmyard, and would spend a whole afternoon with her among the hens and ducks, smiling at her with his keen scientist's eyes. He would call 
her ‘my big animal’, in a tone of loving admiration. He seemed to set her far above other girls. Now she threw her arms around his neck, with a surge of affection. She cried out: 
‘You're staying? You're having lunch with us?’ 
But he kissed her and refused, freeing himself from her embrace with a rather grumpy air. She laughed, and threw her arms around him once more. 
‘You're making a mistake,’ she went on. ‘I have eggs that are still warm. | was keeping an eye on the hens. They laid fourteen this morning. And we’d have eaten a chicken, that white one who keeps 
attacking the others. You were there on Thursday, weren't you, when he put out the eye of the big speckled one?’ 
The uncle was still vexed. He grew irritated at the knot in the bridle that he couldn’t undo. Then she began to leap about around him, clapping her hands, and singing a flute-like song that went: 
‘Yes, yes, you'll stay ... And we'll eat it, we'll eat it!...’ 
The uncle’s anger was forced to give way. He raised his head, and smiled. She was so healthy, so alive, so genuine. And her gaiety was so expansive, as natural and spontaneous as the sunlight that 
lay on her bare skin, turning it to gold. 
‘My big animal!’ he muttered, quite delighted. 
Then taking hold of her by her wrists, while she went on leaping about, he said: 
‘Listen, not today. | have a poor sick girl to see. But I'll come back some other morning ... | promise.’ 
‘When? Thursday?’ she went on asking. ‘You know the cow is with calf. For the last two days, she hasn’t looked quite right. You’re a doctor, you could perhaps give her something to make her better.’ 
Abbe Mouret, who had stayed there quietly, could not restrain a little laugh. The doctor gaily got back into his gig, and said: 
‘That's it, I'll look after the cow ... Come here so | can kiss you, my big animal! You smell good, you smell of health. And you’re worth more than all the others. If everyone were like my big animal, the 
earth would be so lovely.’ 
He clucked his tongue at the horse, and went on talking to himself as the gig rolled down the slope: ‘Yes, brute animals, there should only be animals. All would be beautiful and happy and strong. Ah! 
What a dream! ... Things have turned out well for the girl, who’s as happy as her cow. And things have turned out badly for the boy, agonizing in his cassock. A bit more blood, a few more nerves but 
then what! Life just goes wrong for people ... Real Rougons and real Macquarts, those two children! The tail end of the tribe, the final degeneration.’ Then, urging on his horse, he went at a trot up the 
hill that led to the Paradou. 
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SUNDAYS were very busy days for Abbe Mouret. He had Vespers that he usually said to empty chairs, for even Mother Brichet didn’t push her devotion to the point of coming back to church in the 
afternoon. Then at four o’clock, Brother Archangias brought the brats from his school for Sir Curé to hear them recite their catechism lesson. That recitation often lasted until quite late. When the children 
became too uncontrollable, La Teuse was summoned to frighten them with her broom. That particular Sunday, towards four o'clock, Désirée found herself alone in the presbytery. As she was feeling 
bored, she went to gather grass for her rabbits in the cemetery, where there were always splendid poppies that the rabbits adored. She crawled about on her knees between the tombs, and brought 
back apronfuls of succulent greenery which her rabbits fell upon greedily. ‘Oh, what lovely plantains!’ she murmured, crouching beside the tombstone of Abbe Caffin, quite delighted with her find. 
There indeed, growing out of cracks in the stone, magnificent plantains were displaying their wide leaves. She had just finished emptying her apron, when she thought she heard a very odd noise. A 
rustling of branches and a clattering of pebbles seemed to be coming up from the gully that bordered one side of the cemetery, at the bottom of which ran the Mascle, a torrent that flowed down from 
the heights of the Paradou. The slope was so steep, so unmanageable, that Désirée thought it might be a lost dog or a strayed goat. She rushed forward, and as she leaned over the side, she was 
astonished to see a girl climbing up through the brambles with amazing agility, making use of the slightest hollows in the rock. 
‘I’m coming to give you a hand,’ she cried. ‘You could break your neck.’ 
Seeing herself discovered, the girl started in fright, as if she were going to go back down. But she looked up, and grew bold enough to accept the hand that was held out to her. 
‘Oh! | recognize you,’ Désirée went on, happily, letting go of her apron to give her a hug with her childlike affection. ‘You gave me some blackbirds. They're dead, poor dear things, | was so sad about 
that ... Wait, | know your name, I’ve heard it. La Teuse often says it when Serge isn’t there. She said | mustn't repeat it ... Wait a second, I’m going to remember.’ 
She was trying hard to remember, and the effort made her look very serious. Then, once she found it, she enjoyed repeating over and over the music of the name. 
‘Albine! Albine! ... It's a very sweet name ... At first | thought you were a tomtit, because | had a tomtit once, and gave it a name rather like that, | don’t remember exactly what.’ 
Albine did not smile. She was quite white, though with a flame of fever in her eyes. There were drops of blood on her hands. When she got her breath back, she said quickly: 
‘No, don’t bother. You'll stain your handkerchief if you wipe the blood off. It's nothing, just some scratches ... | didn’t want to come by the road, as | would have been seen. | decided to follow the river 
... ls Serge here?’ 
Hearing that name, spoken so familiarly, and with a certain ardour, did not shock Désirée. She replied that he was over there, in the church, doing the catechism. 
‘We mustn't speak loudly,’ she added, putting a finger on her lips. ‘Serge doesn’t let me speak loudly when he’s doing the catechism. If we’re not quiet, they'll come and scold us ... We'll go into the 
stable, shall we? We'll be all right there, and we can talk.’ 
‘| want to see Serge,’ said Albine in all simplicity. 
Désirée, the grown-up child, again lowered her voice. She cast furtive glances at the church, and whispered: 
‘Yes, yes ... we'll play a trick on Serge. Come with me. We'll hide, we won't make any noise. Oh! this is fun!’ 
She had gathered up the pile of grass that had fallen from her apron. She went out of the cemetery, and with infinite precautions, went back to the presbytery, asking Albine to hide behind her, and 
keep down low. Just as they were running across the courtyard to hide, they saw La Teuse going through the sacristy but she seemed not to have seen them. 
‘Hush! hush!’ Désirée repeated delightedly when they were safely huddled in the stable. ‘Now nobody will find us ... Here’s some straw. Stretch out on it.’ 
Albine had to sit on a bundle of straw. 
‘And Serge?’ she asked, with the stubbornness of the single-minded. 
‘Listen, you can hear his voice ... When he claps his hands, it will be finished, and the little ones will go away ... Listen, he’s telling them a story.’ 
Abbe Mouret's voice was indeed reaching them, though softened, through the door of the sacristy that La Teuse had no doubt just opened. It was like a breath of pious devotion, a murmur, in which 
the name of Jesus was heard three times. Albine shivered. She was just rising to her feet to run to that beloved voice, whose caress she knew so well, when the sound seemed to fly away, snuffed out 
by the closing of the door. Then she sat down again, and seemed to be waiting, her hands clasped together, absorbed in the one thought burning deep in her clear eyes. Désirée, stretched out at her 
feet, gazed at her with innocent admiration. 
‘Oh! You’re beautiful,’ she murmured. ‘You’re like one of the pictures Serge used to have in his bedroom. She was all white like you, and she had long curls that hung around her neck; and she showed 
her red heart, just there, where | can feel yours beating ... but you’re not listening, you're sad. Let’s play a game, shall we?’ 
But she broke off, crying out through gritted teeth, while still restraining her voice: 
‘Oh, the wretched creatures! They're going to get us caught!’ 
She had not let go of her apronful of grass, and her animals were taking her by storm. A flock of hens had run up, clucking and calling each other, and pecking at the green stalks that were sticking out. 
The goat pushed its head slyly under her arm, and was munching the big leaves. Even the cow, tied to the wall, was pulling at the rope, stretching out her muzzle, and puffing out her warm breath. 
‘Oh, the thieves!’ Désirée repeated. ‘This is for the rabbits! ... Will you just leave me alone! You're going to get such a slap, you are. And you, if | catch you at it again I'll twist your tail ... Horrible things! 
they'd eat my hands if they could!’ 
She slapped the goat, scattered the chickens with a few kicks, and hit the cow’s muzzle with the full force of her fists. But the animals shook themselves and came back, even greedier than before, 
jumping on her, pressing in on her, tugging at her apron. And with a wink, she whispered in Albine’s ear, as if the animals had been able to understand: 
‘Aren't they funny, the darlings! Just wait, and you'll be able to watch them eating.’ 
Albine looked on with a grave expression. 
‘Come on, behave yourselves,’ Désirée went on. ‘You shall all have some. But each one in turn ... Big Liza first. My! you really like your plantain, don’t you!’ 
Big Liza was the cow. She slowly chewed a handful of succulent leaves from the tomb of Abbe Caffin. A thin trickle of saliva hung from her muzzle. Her big brown eyes were full of gluttonous contentment. 
‘And now it’s your turn,’ Désirée continued, turning to the goat. ‘Oh, | know you want the poppies. And you prefer them flowering, don’t you? with buds that burst under your teeth like little packets of 
red embers ... Look, here are some really lovely ones. They come from the left-hand side of the cemetery, where the burials were last year.’ 
And as she talked, she held out a bunch of blood-red flowers to the goat, who munched them up. When there was nothing but stalks left in her hands, she pushed these into his teeth. Behind her, the 
angry hens were pecking holes in her skirts. She threw them some wild chicory and dandelions she’d gathered from around the old flagstones lined up along the wall of the church. The hens fought 
especially fiercely over the dandelions, and with such voracity, such a rage of wings and claws, that the other animals in the farmyard heard them. So then there was a real invasion. The big tawny 
rooster, Alexander, was the first to appear. He seized a dandelion, and cut it in half without eating it, then called the hens that were still outside to come along, and he stood back to let them eat. A white 
hen came, then a black hen, then a long line of hens who bumped into each other, jumped on each other’s tails, and ended up flowing along like a pool of crazy feathers. Behind the hens came the 
pigeons, then the ducks and the geese, and last of all, the turkeys. Désirée stood laughing, quite drowned and lost in the midst of this living flood, repeating: 
‘This happens every time | bring them grass from the cemetery. They'd kill each other for it ... It must have a special sort of taste.’ 
She was struggling, holding the last handfuls of greenery up high, to save them from the gluttonous beaks thrusting up around her, and insisting that some had to be kept for the rabbits, and she was 
going to get really cross, and would put them all on a diet of dry bread. But she was weakening. The geese were pulling at the strings of her apron so roughly that she nearly fell on her knees. The 
ducks were devouring her ankles. Two pigeons had flown up on to her head. Hens were leaping up to her shoulders. It was the ferocity of animals scenting flesh, the rich plantains, the blood-red 


poppies, the dandelions bursting with sap, in which lay a little of the life of the dead. She was laughing too much, she could feel she was on the point of slipping and letting go of the last handfuls, when 
there was a terrible grunting that spread panic all around her. 

‘It's you, my fatty,’ she said in delight. ‘Eat them up and rescue me.’ 

The pig came on the scene. No longer was he the little piglet, pink as a freshly painted toy, with his rump bearing a tail like a piece of string; but a big strong pig, fit for slaughter, round as a cantor’s 
belly, and his back covered with rough bristles that oozed fat. His belly was amber-coloured from sleeping on the dung-heap. With his snout thrust forward, he rolled along and hurled himself among 
the animals that allowed Désirée to escape and run to give the rabbits the few bits of greenery she had so valiantly defended. When she got back, peace had been restored. The geese were gently 
lolling their necks, stupid and satisfied; the ducks and turkeys were moving off along the walls, with the careful lumbering movements of unsteady animals; the hens were quietly cackling, pecking at 
invisible seed in the hard ground of the stable, while the pig, the goat, and the big cow were blinking their eyes as if slowly falling asleep. Outside, a thundery rain was beginning to fall. 

‘Oh well! here comes a shower,’ said Désirée, who sat herself down on the straw again, with a shiver. ‘You had better stay there, my darlings, if you don’t want to get soaked.’ 

She turned to Albine to add: 

‘Don't they look silly! They only wake up to fall upon their food, these creatures!’ 

Albine had remained silent. The laughter of this splendid girl, struggling in the midst of those voracious necks and those greedy beaks that tickled her, kissed her, and seemed to want to eat her very 
flesh, had made Albine even whiter than before. So much joy, so much health, so much life, made her despair. She gripped her feverish arms, and pressed the emptiness to her bosom, drained by 
desertion. 

‘And Serge?’ she asked, in her firm and stubborn voice. 

‘Hush!’ said Désirée, ‘I just heard his voice, he hasn't finished yet ... We certainly made plenty of noise just now. La Teuse must be deaf this evening ... Let’s just stay quiet now. It’s nice to listen to the 
rain falling.’ 

The rain came in through the open door, hitting the ground in large drops. Some chickens, nervous after venturing out, had retreated to the back of the stable. All the animals were taking refuge there, 
around the skirts of the two girls, except for three ducks who had gone off happily for a walk in the rain. The coolness of the water streaming down outside seemed to push the torrid fumes of the 
farmyard back inside. It was very warm in the straw. Désirée pulled over two big bales, stretched out on them as if they were pillows, and sank into them. She was very comfortable, enjoying it with her 
whole body. 

‘That's nice, so nice,’ she murmured. ‘Lie down like me. | just sink into it, I’m supported all over, and the straw tickles my neck ... and when you rub it, the tickle runs along your whole body, as if you 
had mice hiding under your dress.’ 

She rubbed herself, and laughed, giving little slaps to right and left as if defending herself against the mice. Then she stayed with her head down, and knees in the air, and carried on: 

‘Do you roll in the straw, when you're at home? There’s nothing | like better ... Sometimes | tickle myself under my feet. That's quite fun too ... Tell me, do you tickle yourself?” 

But the big rooster who had been gravely approaching, seeing her stretched out, jumped on to her breast. 

‘Will you get away, Alexander!’ she cried. ‘Isn’t he stupid, this creature! | can’t lie down without him jumping on me like that ... You're gripping me too hard, you're hurting me with your claws, d’you 
hear! ... I’m quite willing to let you stay but only if you’re good, and you won't peck at my hair, all right?’ 

And she didn’t bother about him any more. The rooster stayed firmly on her bodice, seeming at times to look at her under her chin, with burning eyes. The other animals gathered around her skirts. 
After rolling about a bit more, she had finally fallen into a sort of daze, in a comfortable position, with her limbs stretched out and her head thrown back. She went on: 

‘Oh! it’s too nice, it makes me feel tired straight away. Straw makes you sleepy, doesn’t it? ... Serge doesn’t like that. Perhaps you don't, either. So, what do you like, then? ... Tell me, so I'll know.’ 
She was slowly dozing off. For a moment, she kept her eyes wide open, as if searching for some pleasure she did not know. Then she lowered her eyelids with a peaceful sigh, as if fully satisfied. She 
seemed to be sleeping, when, after a few minutes, she opened her eyes again and said: 

‘The cow is going to have a calf ... That’s nice too. That will be more fun than anything.’ 

And she slipped into a deep sleep. The animals had ended up climbing all over her. She was covered by a living flood of feathers. Hens seemed to be brooding on her feet. Geese laid the down of their 
necks upon her thighs. On the left, the rooster was keeping her side warm, while the goat, on the right, stretched out his bearded head right up to her armpit. And more or less everywhere there were 
pigeons perching, on her open hands, in the dent of her waist, and behind her drooping shoulders. And she was all pink as she slept, caressed by the cow’s stronger breath, and smothered by the 
weight of the rooster, who had moved down below her breast, with flapping wings and crest blazing, his tawny belly burning her through her skirts with a caress of flame. 

The rain outside was now much lighter. A patch of sunshine, escaping from the corner of a cloud, spattered the mist of flying raindrops with gold. Albine, keeping quite still, looked at Désirée sleeping, 
this handsome girl who satisfied her flesh by rolling in the straw. She wished she could be exhausted and swooning like that, lulled to sleep with pleasure, just through a few bits of straw tickling her 
neck. She envied those strong arms, that firm breast, that totally physical life in the fertile warmth of a herd of farmyard animals, that purely animal blossoming that made the plump child a tranquil sister 
of the big brown-and-white cow. She dreamed of being loved by a tawny rooster, and herself loving naturally, the way the trees grow, without shame, opening each of her veins to the spurts of sap. It 
was the earth that satisfied Désirée, when she lay down on her back. Meanwhile, the rain had completely stopped. The three cats of the household were walking along one after the other beside the 
wall in the yard, with infinite precautions to avoid getting wet. They poked their heads into the stable and came straight to the sleeping girl, purring, and lay down beside her, with their paws on a bit of 
her skin. Moumou, the big black cat, huddled up against one of her cheeks, and began gently licking her chin. 

‘And Serge?’ Albine asked, mechanically. 
What was the obstacle? Who was preventing her from satisfying herself in the same way, happy in the midst of nature? Why could she not love, why could she not be loved, out in the sun, freely, as 
the trees grow? She did not know, she felt herself to be abandoned forever, bruised forever. And she felt a wild obstinacy, a need to recapture her love in her arms, to hide it and enjoy it again. Then 
she stood up. The door of the sacristy had just been reopened; a slight clapping of hands was heard, followed by the noise of a band of children clattering over the flagstones with their wooden shoes; 
the catechism was over. She quietly left the stable, where she had been waiting for an hour in the warm steamy air of the farmyard. As she slipped along the corridor of the sacristy, she saw the back 
of La Teuse, who returned to her kitchen without turning her head. And, certain she had not been seen, she pushed the door, keeping her hand on it so that it would not make a noise. She was in the 
church. 
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AT first she could see nobody. Outside it was raining again, with a fine, persistent drizzle. She went behind the main altar and then on to the pulpit. In the middle of the nave were the benches disarranged 
by the catechism children. The pendulum of the clock was beating dully in the emptiness. Then she went down and knocked on the woodwork of the confessional that she could see at the other end. 
But as she was passing the chapel of the Dead, she found Abbe Mouret prostrated at the feet of the big, bleeding Christ. He did not move. He must have thought that La Teuse was rearranging the 
benches behind him. Albine laid a hand on his shoulder. 
‘Serge,’ she said, ‘I've come to get you.’ 
The priest looked up with a start; he was very pale. He remained on his knees, and crossed himself, while his lips went on mumbling his prayer. 
‘| waited,’ she went on. ‘Every morning, every evening, | looked to see if you were coming. | counted the days, then | stopped counting. It's been weeks ... Then when | realised you weren't going to 
come, | came myself. | told myself: “I'll take him away.” Give me your hands, and let's go.’ 
She held out her hands, as if to help him get up. He crossed himself again. He went on praying as he looked at her. He had calmed that first tremor of his flesh. In the grace which had flooded into him 
since that morning, like some celestial bath, he found superhuman strength. 
‘This is not the right place for you,’ he said gravely. ‘Leave now ... You are only making your suffering worse.’ 
‘I'm not suffering any more,’ she went on with a smile. ‘I’m better now. I’m well again, now | can see you ... Listen, | pretended to be more ill than | really was, so that they’d send for you. | can admit it 
now. It’s like that promise | made, to go away, to leave this part of the world, once I'd found you again, you can’t have imagined | would have kept it. Oh well! | would have carried you away on my 
shoulders rather than that ... The others don’t know but you know perfectly well that | can’t now live anywhere except in your arms.’ 
She became happy again, drawing near him with the easy caresses of a child, not seeing his cold and rigid attitude. Growing impatient, she clapped her hands joyfully, crying: 
‘Come on, make your mind up, Serge! You’re making us waste time! There’s no need for so much thinking about it. I’m just taking you away, that’s all! It’s quite simple ... If you don’t want to be seen, 
we'll go away along the Mascle. It’s not an easy route but | did it by myself, and with two of us, we can help each other. You know the way, don’t you? We cross the cemetery and go down to the edge 
of the torrent, then we only have to follow it until we reach the garden. And there, after all, we’re quite at home! There’s nobody there, nobody, just bushes and lovely round stones. The riverbed is 
almost dry. As | came, | thought: “When he’s with me, in a little while, we'll walk along quietly, ina warm embrace.” Come on, hurry up. I’m waiting for you, Serge.’ 
The priest seemed no longer to be hearing her. He had returned to his prayers, asking Heaven for the courage of the saints. Before engaging in the supreme battle, he was arming himself with the 
flaming swords of faith. For a moment he feared he might weaken. He had needed the heroism of a martyr to keep his knees firmly on the flagstones while Albine’s every word called out to him: his 
heart went out to her, all his blood rose up to throw him into her arms, with an irresistible longing to kiss her hair. With the very scent of her breath, she had in a single second awakened and passed 
over to him the memories of their love, the vast garden, the walks beneath the trees, the joy of their union. But grace bathed him with its most abundant dew; it was only the torture of a moment, it 
drained the blood from his veins and nothing human was left in him. He was now no more than a thing that belonged to God. 
Albine had to touch his shoulder again. She was worried, and gradually becoming irritated. 
‘Why don’t you answer? You can’t refuse, you are going to follow me ... Just think it would kill me if you refused. But no, that’s just not possible. Remember. We were together, and we were never going 
to be parted. A score of times you gave yourself to me. You told me to take you, all of you, to take your limbs, your breath, and your life ... | didn’t dream that, did I? There is no part of your body that 
you didn’t give me, not one hair of your head that is not mine. You have a birthmark on your left shoulder. | have kissed it, it belongs to me. Your hands are mine, | have held them in mine for days. And 
your face, your lips, your eyes, your brow, all of that is mine, | have had them all at my bidding, for my love. Do you hear, Serge?’ 
She stood majestically before him, stretching out her arms. In a louder voice she repeated: 
‘Do you hear, Serge? You belong to me.’ 
Then, slowly, Abbe Mouret stood up. Leaning against the altar, he said: 
‘No, you are wrong, | belong to God.’ 
He was full of serenity. His bare face was like that of a stone saint whose entrails are free of any troubling warmth. His cassock fell in straight folds like a black shroud, revealing not the slightest hint of 
a body. Albine shrank back at the sight of this sombre ghost of her love. No longer could she see that abundant beard, that abundant hair. Now, in the middle of the shorn hair she could see a pallid 
patch, the tonsure that disturbed her like some strange disease, some malignant wound that had developed there to devour the memory of the days of happiness. She could not recognize his hands, 
once so warm and caressing, nor could she see his supple neck, once resonant with laughter, nor his agile feet that had galloped along, carrying her through all the greenery. Was this really the boy 
with the strong muscles, whose open collar showed the hair of his chest, whose skin was radiant with sun, his loins vibrant with life, and in whose embrace she had lived a whole season? Now he 
seemed no longer made of flesh, his hair had shamefully fallen off, and all his virility was dried up in that woman’s garment that left him devoid of sex. 
‘Oh!’ she murmured, ‘you're frightening me ... Did you think me dead, so you're in mourning? Take off that black thing, put a shirt on. You'll roll up your sleeves, and we'll go fishing for crayfish again 
... Your arms were as fair as mine.’ 
She had laid her hand on his cassock as if intending to tear the fabric. He pushed her away with a gesture, without touching her. He gazed at her, strengthening himself against temptation, never taking 
his eyes off her. She seemed to have grown up. No longer was she the wild girl collecting bunches of wild flowers, casting her gypsy laughter to the winds, nor the lover in white skirts, bending her slim 
waist, and walking slowly and fondly between the hedges. Now a peachlike down adorned her lips, there was a freedom of movement in her hips, her bosom had blossomed like a ripe flower. She had 
become a woman, with her long, oval face seeming to express her fertility. Life lay dormant in her broadened frame. On her cheeks, and on her very skin, lay the adorable ripeness of her body. And 
the priest, wrapped in the passionate scent of the mature woman, felt a bitter joy in facing the caress of her red lips, the laughter of her eyes, the appeal of her bosom, the intoxication that flowed from 
her at her slightest movement. He pushed his courage so far as to seek out the places on her body that he had once madly kissed, the corners of her eyes, the corners of her lips, her narrow temples, 
soft as satin, her amber neck, silky as velvet. 
Never, not even in Albine’s arms, had he felt the happiness he now experienced in this voluntary martyrdom, as he boldly faced the passion he was refusing. Then he feared he might yield to some 
new temptation of the flesh. He lowered his eyes, and said softly: 
‘| cannot listen to you here. Let’s go outside, if you really wish to increase the pain for both of us ... Our presence in this place is a scandal. We are in God's house.’ 


‘God? Who's that?’ cried Albine, retuming once more to the great child of nature she had been. ‘I don’t know him, your God, and | don’t want to know him if he’s stealing you away from me, who have 
never done him any harm. My uncle Jeanbernat is quite right then to say that your God is an invention of wickedness, just a way of frightening people, and making them weep ... You're lying, you don’t 
love me any more, your God doesn’t exist.’ 

‘You are in his house,’ Abbe Mouret repeated insistently. ‘You are blaspheming. With one breath he could reduce you to dust.’ 

She gave a proud and scornful laugh. She raised her arms, she was challenging Heaven. 

‘So,’ she said, ‘you prefer your God to me! You think he is stronger than me! You imagine he will love you more than | do ... Well, you're just a child. Leave this nonsense. We'll go back to the garden 
together, and love each other, and we'll be happy and free. That will be life.’ 

This time she had managed to clasp him by the waist and was pulling him away. 

But he freed himself, his body quivering from her embrace, and went and leant against the altar, forgetting himself so far as to address her as tu, as he had done before: ‘Go away,’ he stammered. ‘If 
you still love me, go away. Oh! Lord, forgive her, forgive me, for soiling your house. If | were to go through the door behind her, | might perhaps follow her. Here, in your house, | am strong. Allow me 
to stay here to defend you.’ 

Albine was silent for a moment. Then in a calmer tone, she said: 

‘Very well, let's stay here ... | want to speak to you. You cannot be wicked. You cannot let me leave without you ... No, don’t defend yourself. | shan’t take hold of you again since that hurts you. You 
see, I’m very calm. We are going to talk quietly, like the times when we lost our way and didn’t even try to find our way again so that we could go on talking.’ 

She was smiling, and then went on: 

‘| don’t really know. Uncle Jeanbernat would not allow me to come to church. He would say: “Silly girl, since you have a garden, what would you be doing in a hovel of that sort? ...” | grew up very 
happy. | looked into nests but never touched the eggs. | didn’t even pick flowers in case | made the plants bleed. And you know | never caught an insect and tormented it. So why would God be angry 
with me?’ 

‘You have to know him, pray to him, and give him the homage that is his due, every hour of the day.’ 

‘That would be enough, would it?’ she continued. ‘Then you’d forgive me, and love me again? ... Well, | want whatever you want. Tell me about God. I'll believe in him, I'll worship him. Every single 
word of yours will be a truth that | shall hear on my knees. Have | ever had any other thoughts than yours? ... Once more we'll go on our long walks, you will teach me, you will make of me whatever 
you will. Oh! Just say yes, | beg you!’ 

Abbe Mouret pointed to his cassock. 

‘| cannot,’ he said simply; ‘lam a priest.’ 

‘Priest!’ she repeated, no longer smiling. ‘Yes, Uncle says priests have no wife, no sister, no mother. That's true, then ... But why did you come? You took me as your sister and your wife. Were you 
just lying?’ 

He raised his face to her, pale, and showing beads of anguished sweat. 

‘| have sinned,’ he murmured. 

‘As for me,’ she went on, ‘when | saw how free you were, | thought you weren't a priest any more. | thought that was over and done with, and you’d always be there, for me and with me ... And now 
what do you expect me to do, if you take away my whole life?’ 

‘The same thing that | do,’ he replied: ‘get on your knees, die on your knees, don’t get up until God has forgiven you.’ 

‘So you're a coward, then?’ she said, full of anger again, with her lips curled in scorn. 

He staggered but kept silent. A dreadful suffering gripped his throat but he remained strong, overcoming his pain. He held his head up straight, with even the hint of a smile at the corner of his trembling 
lips. Albine held him for a moment in a fixed stare. Then, with renewed passion, she cried: 

‘Come on, answer me, accuse me, tell me it was | who came and tempted you. That will be the last straw. Go on, I'll allow you to excuse yourself. You can even beat me. I’d rather feel your blows than 
your corpse-like stiffness. Do you now have no blood in your veins? Don’t you hear me calling you a coward? Yes, you are a coward, you should not have loved me, since you cannot be a man ... Is it 
your black robe that’s holding you back? Tear it off. When you’re naked, perhaps you'll remember.’ 

The priest slowly repeated the same words: 

‘| have sinned, | have no excuse. | am doing penance for my sin, without hoping for forgiveness. If | tore off my robe, I’d be tearing off my body, for | have given myself to God, my whole self, my soul 
and my bones ... |am a priest.’ 

‘And |? What am |?’ came Albine’s final cry. 

He did not bow his head. 

‘May your sufferings be counted against me as so many crimes! May | be eternally punished for the way | must now abandon you! That will be just ... All unworthy as | am, | pray for you every night.’ 
She shrugged her shoulders with utter discouragement. Her anger had abated. She was filled with something like pity. 

‘You're mad,’ she said quietly. ‘Keep your prayers. It’s you | want ... You will never understand. | had so much to tell you! And there you are, just making me angry with your stories of the other world 
... Look, let's both be sensible. Let's wait until we've calmed down. We'll talk again ... It’s simply not possible for me just to go away like that. | can’t leave you here. It's because you're here that you're 
like a dead person, with skin so cold | don’t dare touch you ... Let’s not talk any more now ... Let’s wait.’ 

She stopped talking, and moved a few steps away. She was examining the little church. The rain was still pattering down the windows like grey ash. A cold rain-soaked light made the walls look wet. 
No sound came from outside save the monotonous rumble of the rain. The sparrows must have hidden away under the roof tiles, the rowan tree stretched out vague branches, drowned in a watery 
mist. The clock struck five, each stroke seeming torn, one after the other, from its cracked, wheezy chest; then the silence deepened, became more mute, more blind, more despairing. The new 
paintwork, scarcely dry, made the main altar and the woodwork look clean but gloomy, like a convent chapel that never sees the sun. The whole nave was filled with a terrible agony, splashed with the 
blood flowing from the limbs of the big Christ; and along the walls, the fourteen stations of the Cross displayed their atrocious drama, bedaubed with yellow and red, exuding horror. Life itself was 
agonizing here, in this shudder of death, in these altars like tombs, in all the bare starkness of a funeral vault. Everything spoke of slaughter, night, terror, extinction, and nothingness. A last whiff of 
incense hung in the air, like the last loving breath of some dead woman, lying jealously suffocated under the flagstones. 

‘Ah!’ said Albine at last, ‘how lovely it was in the sunshine, do you remember? One morning, just to the left of the flower garden, we were walking beside a hedge of tall rose bushes. | remember the 
colour of the grass: it was almost blue, with a shimmer of green. When we got to the end of the hedge, we turned and walked back, the sunshine there had so sweet a scent. And that was our whole 
walk that morning, twenty steps forward and twenty steps back, a place of such happiness you did not want to leave. Honeybees were buzzing, and a blue tit stayed with us, flitting from branch to 
branch; all around us troupes of creatures went off on their own errands. You were murmuring “How good life is!” Life was the grass, the trees, the streams, the sky, the sunlight in which we stood, 
blond beings with hair of gold.’ 

She seemed to dream for a moment, then went on: 

‘Life was the Paradou. How big it seemed to us! We never were able to find the end of it. All that greenery seemed to roll away to the horizon with no bounds, with a sound like the sea. And so much 
blue above our heads! We could grow, fly, and run like the clouds, without meeting any more obstacle than they do. The very air was ours.’ 

She paused, and gestured at the crumbling walls of the church. 

‘And here, you’re in a grave. If you stretched out your arms, you’d graze your hands on stone. The vaulted roof hides the sky and robs you of sunlight. It's so small that your limbs grow stiff, as if you 
were buried alive.’ 

‘No,’ said the priest, ‘the church is as big as the world. It can hold God in his entirety.’ 

With another wave of her hand, she pointed to the crucifixes, the dying Christs, the agonies of the Passion. 

‘And you live with death all around you. The grass and the trees, the streams, the sun and the sky, everything lies dying around you...’ 

‘No, everything is reborn, everything is purified, everything retums to the source of all light.’ 

He had stood up, his eyes ablaze. He left the altar, invincible now, burning with such faith that he no longer feared the dangers of temptation. He took Albine’s hand, speaking to her in the familiar tu 
form, as if she were his sister, and led her over to the distressing pictures of the stations of the Cross. 

‘Look,’ he said, ‘this is what my God suffered ... here Jesus is being beaten with rods. As you see, his shoulders are bare, the flesh is torn, and blood is flowing down his back ... Jesus is crowned with 
thorns. Red tears stream from his pierced brow. A big cut has opened up his temple ... Jesus is mocked by the soldiers. His executioners have thrown a strip of purple cloth around his shoulders to 
mock him, and they spit on his face, they strike him, they use a stick to press the crown of thorns deeper into his brow...’ 

Albine tured away to avoid seeing the crudely coloured pictures on which scars of red paint cut across the ochre of Jesus’s body. The purple cloak round his neck looked like a shred of his torn skin. 
‘Why all this suffering and dying?’ was her answer. ‘O Serge! if you would just remember! ... You told me, that day, that you were tired. And | knew you were lying, because it was a cool day and we 
had not been walking more than a quarter of an hour. But you wanted to sit down so you could take me in your arms. At the end of the orchard, as you know, there was a cherry tree growing on the 
edge of a stream, and you could not walk past it without needing to kiss my hands, with little kisses that went up along my shoulders to my lips. The cherry season was over, so you were eating my lips 
instead ... The fading of flowers made us cry. One day, you found a little warbler dead in the grass, and you turned quite pale, and clasped me to your breast, as if to forbid the earth ever to take me.’ 
The priest led her over to the other stations. 

‘Be quiet,’ he said, ‘look some more, listen some more. You must prostrate yourself in grief and pity ... Jesus collapses under the weight of the Cross. The climb to Calvary is very hard. He has fallen 
on his knees. He does not even wipe the sweat off his face but gets up again, and goes on walking ... again Jesus collapses under the weight of the Cross. At every step, he staggers. This time he has 
fallen on his side, fallen so hard that for a moment he is left breathless. His torn hands have let the Cross slip. His suffering feet leave bloody footprints behind him. He is crushed by an appalling 
weariness, for he carries on his shoulders the sins of the whole world.’ 

Albine had looked at Jesus, in a blue skirt, stretched out beneath the disproportionately huge cross, with the blackness of its colour running over and staining the gold of his halo. Then gazing vaguely 
into the distance, she murmured: 

‘Oh! the paths of the grasslands! ... So you have no more memory, Serge? You no longer know the lanes of fine grass that go across the meadows, surrounded by great lakes of greenery? ... On the 
afternoon I’m telling you about, we had set out just for an hour. But we kept going onward, so that when the stars appeared, we were still walking. It was so soft, that endless carpet, smooth as silk! Our 
feet never touched a stone. It was like a green sea, whose mossy waters cradled us. And we knew very well where they were taking us, those tender paths that led nowhere. They were taking us to 
our love, to the joy of living with our arms around each other, to the certainty of a whole day of happiness ... We returned home with no tiredness. You were lighter than when we set out, because you 
had given me your caresses, and | had not been able to return them all.’ 

Abbe Mouret, his hands trembling in anguish, pointed to the last of the images. He stammered out: 

‘And Jesus is nailed to the Cross. Hammer blows drive the nails into his open hands. One nail is enough for the feet, where the bones snap. He, while his flesh quivers in pain, smiles, raising his eyes 
to Heaven ... Jesus is between the two thieves. The weight of his body horribly stretches his wounds. A sweat of blood streams down from his brow and his limbs. The two thieves insult him, passers- 
by jeer at him, the soldiers share out his clothes. And darkness descends, the sun is hidden ... Jesus dies on the Cross. He gives a great cry, and renders up his spirit. O terrible death! The Temple 
veil was ripped in two from top to bottom, the earth shook, rocks split apart, and graves opened...’ 

He had fallen on to his knees, his voice choked by sobs and his eyes on the three crosses of Calvary, on which writhed the pallid bodies of the crucified, their bodies made hideously skeletal in the 
crude drawing. Albine placed herself in front of the images so that he should no longer see them. 

‘One evening,’ she said, ‘during a long twilight, | had put my head on your lap ... It was in the forest, at the end of that long avenue of chestnut trees through which the setting sun threaded its last rays. 
Oh! what an affectionate farewell! The sun lingered at our feet with a kind and friendly smile, bidding us “au revoir’. The sky was slowly growing paler. | told you with a laugh that it was taking off its 
blue robe, and putting on its black robe with the gold flowers on it, to go out for the evening. You were waiting for the shade, eager to be alone, without the sun bothering us. And it wasn’t night that 
came, it was a gentle quietness, a veiled tendemess, a little nest of mystery, like one of those very dark paths one enters just to hide for a moment, knowing that at the other end one will find again the 
joy of full daylight. That evening the twilight in its pale serenity carried the promise of a splendid morning to come ... So, seeing that the day was not disappearing fast enough for you, | pretended to 


fall asleep. | can tell you now that | was not asleep while you kissed my eyes. | enjoyed those kisses. | had to make an effort to keep from laughing. My breathing was regular and you drank in my 
breath. Then, when it was dark, it was like being slowly lulled to sleep. For the trees, you see, were no more asleep than | was ... That night, you remember, the flowers had a stronger scent.’ 
As he remained on his knees, his face flooded with tears, she gripped his wrists, and pulled him up, then said with passion: 
‘Oh! if you only knew, you would tell me to carry you off, you would bind your arms round my neck so | couldn't go away without you ... Yesterday, | decided to see the garden again. It’s even bigger, 
more profound, and more unfathomable than ever. | found new scents in it, scents so exquisite they made me cry. In the avenues, | met showers of sunshine that drenched me with a shivering of 
desire. The roses spoke to me of you. The bullfinches were astonished at seeing me alone. The whole garden was sighing ... Oh! come, never have the grasses unrolled such soft beds. | have marked 
with a flower the secret place to which | want to take you. It’s deep in the shrubbery, an open patch of greenery as wide as a large bed. From there you can hear the garden living, with its trees, its 
streams, and its sky. The breathing of the earth itself will lull us to sleep ... Oh! come, and we shall love each other in the love of everything around us.’ 
But he pushed her away. He had come back in front of the chapel of the Dead, facing the big Christ of painted cardboard, the size of a ten-year-old child, in a death agony represented with horrible 
veracity. The nails really looked like iron, and the wounds gaped ever wider, hideously torn. 
‘Jesus who died for us,’ he cried, ‘tell her of our nothingness! Tell her that we are dust, filth, and damnation! Ah wait! let me cover my head with a hair shirt, and lay my head at your feet, and let me 
stay there, unmoving, until death comes to rot me ... The earth will no longer exist. The sun will be extinguished. | shall no longer see, no longer feel, no longer hear. Nothing in this wretched world will 
come to distract my soul from worshipping you.’ 
He was growing more and more excited. He walked towards Albine, his hands in the air. 
‘You're right, this is a place of death, death is what | want, death that delivers and saves us from all corruption ... Do you hear? | deny life, | refuse it, | spit upon it. Your flowers stink, your sun blinds 
people, your grass makes lepers of those who lie in it, your garden is a charnel house in which the corpses of all things lie rotting. The earth exudes abomination. You lie when you speak of love and 
light and a life of happiness in your palace of greenery. Where you live there is only darkness. Your trees distil a poison that turns men into beasts; your thickets are black with the venom of vipers; your 
rivers bear pestilence in their blue waters. If | stripped your nature of its skirt of sunshine and its belt of leaves, you would see it hideous as a harpy devoured by vices, with ribs like a skeleton ... And 
even if you spoke the truth, if your hands were full of delights, if you were to carry me off on a bed of roses to offer me the dream of paradise, | would defend myself with even greater desperation 
against your embrace. Between us, there is a war, centuries-old and implacable. You see, the church is indeed small, it is poor, it is ugly, it has a confessional and a pulpit of pine, a plaster font, and 
altars made of four planks that | repainted myself. What does that matter! It is bigger than your garden, this valley, and the whole earth. It's a powerful fortress that nothing will overthrow. In vain will it 
be assailed by winds and sun, by forests and seas, and by every living thing; it will remain standing, not even shaken. Yes, let the bushes grow, let them batter the walls with their thorny arms, and let 
swarms of insects rise through the cracks in the ground to come and gnaw at the walls; the church, no matter how ruined, will never be carried away in that overflowing of life! It is impregnable death 
... And do you know what is going to happen one day? The little church will become so enormous, and cast such a shadow that all of nature will die. Ah! death, the death of everything, with the heavens 
gaping to receive our souls above the abominable ruins of the world!’ 
He was shouting now; and pushing Albine roughly towards the door. She, very pale, was moving back, step by step. When he fell silent, she said gravely, in a strangled voice: ‘So this is the end, and 
you're driving me away? ... And yet | am your wife. You made me what | am. After allowing that to happen, God cannot punish us to that extent.’ 
She was on the threshold. Then she added: ‘Listen, every day when the sun goes down, I'll go to the end of the garden, to the place where the wall has crumbled ... I'll be waiting for you.’ And she 
went away. The door of the sacristy closed with a muffled sigh. 

152 
THE church was silent. But the rain, falling more heavily now and beating on the roof, echoed through the nave like an organ. In the sudden calm, the priest's anger subsided; he felt a wave of tenderness. 
And it was with a face streaming with tears, and shoulders heaving with sobs, that he went back and threw himself on his knees before the big Christ. An expression of ardent gratitude burst from his 
lips. 
‘Oh! thank you, my God, for the help you have so kindly given me. Without your grace, | would have listened to the voice of my flesh, and returned to the wretchedness of my sin. Your grace girded my 
loins like a warrior’s shield; your grace was my armour, my courage, the inner support which held me up with no weakening. O my God, you were within me; it was you who spoke in me, for | no longer 
felt the cowardice of my fleshly being, | felt strong enough to cut all the bonds of my heart. And here is my heart, my bleeding heart; it now belongs to no one, it is yours. For you | have torn it away from 
the world. But do not think, my God, that | draw any pride from this victory. | know | am nothing without you. | cast myself down at your feet in my humility.’ 
He sank down, half sitting on the altar step, no longer able to find words but letting his breath escape like incense from between his half-open lips. The plenitude of grace bathed him in an inexpressible 
ecstasy. He turned in on himself, seeking Jesus in the depths of his being, in the sanctuary of love that he was constantly making ready, in order to receive him worthily. And Jesus was present, he 
could tell he was there, by the extraordinary sweetness that flooded through him. He then began, with Jesus, one of those inner conversations during which he felt carried away from the earth, talking 
mouth to mouth with his God. He stammered out the verse from the Song of Songs: ‘My beloved is mine, and | am his: he feedeth among the lilies. Until the day break, and the shadows flee away.’ He 
pondered on the words from The Imitation of Christ: ‘It is a great art to know how to hold converse with Jesus, and to know how to keep Jesus is wisdom indeed.’ Then there was an adorable familiarity. 
Jesus came down and talked with him for hours about his needs, his joys, and his hopes. These confidences had all the tenderness of two friends meeting again after a separation, and sitting together 
on the bank of some solitary river; for Jesus, at these times of divine freedom, deigned to be his friend, his best, most faithful friend, who could never betray him, and who, in return for some affection, 
offered all the treasures of eternal life. This time especially, the priest meant to keep him a long time. He was still listening to him, in the silence of all living creatures, when six o'clock struck in the quiet 
church. 
This was a confession of his whole being, a free exchange without the cumbersome intervention of the tongue, a natural effusion of the heart, flying out even before thought itself. Abbe Mouret told 
Jesus everything, as to a God who had entered into the intimacy of his feelings, and could be told everything. He confessed that he still loved Albine; he was amazed that he had been able to ill-treat 
her and drive her away without a complete revolt of his very entrails; it astonished him; and he smiled serenely, as if looking upon some act of miraculous fortitude accomplished by another. And Jesus 
replied that it should not astonish him, for the greatest saints were often unknowingly instruments in the hands of God. Then the Abbe expressed a doubt: had he not been less worthy, having taken 
refuge at the foot of the altar and even in the Passion of his Lord? Was he not, after all, of but feeble courage, since he did not dare to fight alone? But Jesus was tolerant; he explained that the 
weakness of mankind is the constant concern of God, he especially loved suffering souls, whom he would visit, and sit with, like one going to the bedside of a sick friend. Was it a damnation to love 
Albine? No, if that love went beyond the flesh, and if it added a hope to the desire for another life. But how should he love her? Without saying a word, without taking one step towards her but letting 
that pure affection rise up like a sweet scent pleasing to Heaven? Then Jesus gave a little laugh, full of kindness, drawing nearer and encouraging his confessions, so the priest gradually grew bold 
enough to describe in detail the beauty of Albine. She had the fair hair of the angels. She was all white, with large, gentle eyes, like the haloed saints. Jesus was silent but still laughing. And how tall 
she had grown! She was like a queen now, with her rounded figure and her splendid shoulders. Oh! to hold her round her waist, if only for a second, and feel those shoulders falling back beneath his 
embrace! The laughter of Jesus grew faint and died away, like the light of a star disappearing on the horizon. Abbe Mouret was talking to himself now. Really, he had been too hard on her. Why did he 
drive Albine away without a single tender word, when love was permitted by Heaven? 
‘| love her, | love her!’ he cried aloud, in a desperate voice that echoed through the church. 
He could still see her there. She stretched out her arms to him, she was desirable enough to make him break every one of his vows. And he threw himself upon her breast, with no respect for the 
church; he seized hold of her limbs, and possessed her under a hail of kisses. It was before her that he knelt, imploring her for mercy, begging forgiveness for his brutality. He explained that at times 
there was a voice in him that was not his. Would he ever have ill-treated her? It was only that alien voice that had spoken to her. It could not be he, he who would not have touched a hair of her head 
without trembling. And he had driven her away, the church really was empty! Where should he run to find her again, to bring her back, and dry her tears with his caresses? The rain was falling harder 
now. The roads were lakes of mud. He imagined her battered by the rain, stumbling along beside the ditches, with her skirts soaked and sticking to her skin. No, no, it was not he, it was that other, that 
jealous voice, that had been cruel enough to want the death of his love. 
‘O Jesus!’ he cried, more desperately still, ‘be kind, give her back to me.’ 
But Jesus wasn’t there any more ... Then Abbe Mouret, awakening with a start, turned dreadfully pale. He understood. He had not been able to keep Jesus with him. He was losing his friend, leaving 
himself with no defence against evil. Instead of the inner light that had illuminated his whole being, and in which he had received his God, he now found nothing within him but darkness, a noxious 
vapour that irritated his flesh. Jesus, in leaving, had taken away his grace. He, who since that morning had been so strong with Heaven's help, now suddenly felt wretched, abandoned, with the 
weakness of an infant. And what an atrocious fall, what colossal bitterness! To have fought heroically, to have remained invincible and implacable when temptation was there, present and living, with 
her rounded figure, her splendid shoulders, her scent of womanly passion; then to succumb so shamefully, panting with abominable desire, when the temptation was no longer there, having left behind 
her only the rustling of a skirt, and a fragrance floating up from a blonde neck! Now, with nothing more than memories, she came back all-powerful, invading the whole church. 
‘Jesus! Jesus!’ the priest cried out one last time, ‘come back, come back into me, speak to me again!’ 
Jesus remained deaf to his cry. For a moment, Abbe Mouret implored Heaven, his arms raised in desperate supplication. His shoulders seemed to be breaking with the extraordinary force of his 
appeals. But soon his hands fell down in discouragement. In Heaven there was one of those hopeless silences sometimes experienced by the devout. Then he sat down again on the altar step, his 
face ashen, pressing his sides with his elbows as if to master his fleshly being. He was trying to shrink away from the bite of temptation. 
‘My God! you are abandoning me,’ he murmured. ‘Your will be done.’ 
And he spoke not another word, breathing heavily like a hunted animal paralysed by fear of cruel teeth. Ever since his sin, he had become the plaything of grace, subject to its caprices. It would refuse 
even his most ardent appeals, then arrive, delightful and unexpected, just when he thought he would not receive it for years. The first few times he had been angry, speaking like a betrayed lover, 
demanding the immediate retum of that great comforter, whose kiss made him so strong. Then, after useless fits of anger, he had understood that humility was less damaging to him, was indeed the 
only thing that could help him to bear his abandonment. So for hours, even days, he humbled himself, expecting a relief that never came. In vain did he put himself totally in the hands of God, abasing 
himself before Him, and endlessly repeating the most effective prayers: he could no longer feel the presence of God; his body, escaping from restraint, rose up in desire; his prayers, stumbling on his 
lips, ended in a filthy mumbling. It was a slow agony of temptation, in which the weapons of faith fell, one by one, from his faltering hands, and he became merely an inert thing in the clutches of his 
passions, observing with horror his own ignominy, without finding the courage even to lift a little finger to drive away sin. Such was his life now. He knew all the ways in which sin could attack. Not a 
day went by without his being tested. Sin took on a thousand different guises, crept in through his eyes and ears, rounded on him and gripped him by the throat, jumped treacherously on to his shoulders, 
or tortured him in his very bones. His sin was always with him; the nakedness of Albine, dazzling as a sun, lit up the greenery of the Paradou. He saw her constantly, save when grace kindly closed his 
eyelids with its cool caress. And he hid his suffering like a shameful disease. He shut himself away in those bleak silences that no one could make him break, filling the presbytery with his martyrdom, 
and exasperating La Teuse who, behind his back, shook her fist at Heaven. 
This time he was alone, he could suffer his agony without any shame. Sin had felled him with such a blow that he did not have the strength to get up from the altar step, on which he had fallen. He 
stayed there, panting noisily, burning with anguish, and finding not a tear. And he thought of the serenity of his former life. Oh, what peace, what calm confidence he had in his first days at Les Artaud! 
Salvation then seemed a beautiful path. At that time he would laugh when people spoke of temptation. He lived surrounded by wickedness, without recognizing it, without fearing it, certain that for him 
it would be powerless. He was a perfect priest, so ignorant before God, able to be led along by the hand of God like a small child. Now all that childlike innocence was gone. God visited him each 
morning and straight away tested him. Temptation had now become his very life on earth. Age and sin had carried him into an eternal combat. Was it then that God now loved him more? The great 
saints had left shreds of their flesh upon the thorns of the Via Dolorosa. He tried to find some comfort in this belief. At each tearing of his flesh, each cracking of his bones, he promised himself 
extraordinary rewards. Heaven could never punish him enough. He went so far as to despise his former serenity, that easy fervour which had him kneeling in girlish delight, without even feeling the 
bruising of his knees on the ground. He put his mind to finding pleasure in the depth of suffering, to lie on it, and sleep on it. But while he went on blessing God, his teeth chattered with ever greater 
horror, and the voice of his rebellious blood screamed that all of that was a lie, and that the only desirable joy was to lie in the arms of Albine, beside the flowering hedges of the Paradou. 
Meanwhile, he had abandoned Mary for Jesus, sacrificing his heart in order to conquer his body, striving to put virility into his faith. Mary troubled him too much with her narrow bands of hair, her 
outstretched hands, and womanly smile. He could not kneel before her without lowering his eyes for fear of seeing the hem of her skirts. He also accused her of making herself too kind to him in former 
times; she had kept him so long in the folds of her skirt that he had let himself slide from her arms into the arms of a human creature, without even noticing that he was transferring his affections. And 
he remembered the brutalities of Brother Archangias, his refusal to worship Mary, and the suspicious gaze with which he seemed to look at her. He despaired of ever reaching that degree of roughness; 
he simply neglected her, hid her pictures, and deserted her altar. But she remained deep in his heart, like an unacknowledged love, always present. With a sacrilege that filled him with horror, sin had 
made use of her to tempt him. When he still called upon her at moments of irresistible tenderness, it was Albine who appeared in the white veil, with the blue sash tied round her waist, and the gold 
roses on her bare feet. All the different images of the Virgin - the Virgin with the golden royal cloak, the Virgin with the crown of stars, the Virgin visited by the angel of the Annunciation, the peaceful 


Virgin standing between a lily and a distaff - all brought back to him the memory of Albine, her smiling eyes, her delicate mouth, or the soft curve of her cheeks. His sin had killed the virginity of Mary. 
So, with a supreme effort, he drove womanhood out of religion, taking refuge in Jesus, whose gentleness also disturbed him sometimes. He needed a jealous God, an implacable God, the God of the 
Bible, surrounded by thunder, showing himself only to punish the terrified world. There were no more saints, no more angels, no more mother of God; there was only God, God the omnipotent master, 
who demanded every breath for himself. He felt the hand of God crushing his back, holding him at his mercy in space and time, like a guilty atom. To be nothing, to be damned, to long for hell, to 
struggle in vain against the monsters of temptation, that was good. From Jesus he would take only the cross. He had that same obsession with the cross that has worn away so many lips upon the 
crucifix. He took the cross, and he followed Jesus. He made it heavier, made it crushing, and had no greater joy than to collapse beneath it, and carry it when he was on his knees, his back broken. He 
saw in the cross the strength of the soul, the joy of the spirit, the supreme achievement of virtue, the perfection of sanctity. In the cross there was everything, and everything led to dying upon it. 
Suffering, dying, these words resounded constantly in his ears, like the peak of human wisdom. And when he had attached himself to the cross, he had the boundless consolation of the love of God. It 
was no longer Mary that he loved with filial tenderness and the passion of a lover. He loved for the sake of loving, in the absoluteness of love. He loved God more than himself, more than all else, ina 
splendour of light. He was like a torch that consumes itself in light. Death, when he wished for it, was in his eyes only a great surge of love. 

What, then, had he failed to do, to be subjected to such severe trials? He wiped away with his hand the sweat that flowed from his brow; and reflected that only that morning he had examined his 
conscience without finding any serious offence. Was he not leading a life of austerity and mortifications? Did he not love God solely and blindly? Oh, how he would have blessed him, if he had at last 
granted him peace, judging him sufficiently punished for his sin. But perhaps that sin could never be expiated. And in spite of himself, his thoughts returned to Albine, to the Paradou, and to his burning 
memories. At first, he tried to find excuses for himself. One evening, he had fallen on the tiled floor of his room, struck down by a brain fever. For three weeks he had been taken over by this physical 
crisis. His raging blood had washed his veins even to the ends of his limbs, and roared through him with a noise like a torrent unleashed; his body, from the tip of his head to the soles of his feet, had 
been scoured, renewed, and battered by such a great labour of illness that often, in his delirium, he had thought he could hear the hammers of workers nailing his limbs back together. Then one 
morning, he had awakened as a new man. It was like a second birth, freed from everything that twenty-five years of life had gradually deposited in him. His devotions as a child, his education at the 
seminary, his innocent faith as a young priest, everything had gone, submerged, swept away, leaving an empty space. Surely only hell could have thus prepared him for sin, disarming him, making his 
body a bed of softness into which sin could enter and sleep. And he, in his ignorance, had abandoned himself to the slow slide towards sin. When he opened his eyes in the Paradou, he had felt bathed 
in anew childhood, with no memory of the past, no trace of the priesthood. His organs had played a sweet game, delighted and surprised at starting life anew, as if they did not know what life was, and 
thought it the greatest possible joy to find out. Oh! such a delightful apprenticeship, such charming encounters, such adorable discoveries! That Paradou was a huge happiness. In placing him there, 
hell knew very well he would be defenceless. Never, during his first youth, had he tasted such pleasure in growing up. That first youth, if he recalled it now, seemed to him to be entirely dark, an unlovely 
time, pallid and sickly, spent without any sunshine. So how he had greeted the sun, how he had marvelled at the first tree he saw, the first flower, the tiniest insect perceived, the smallest pebble picked 
up! The very stones had enchanted him. The horizon was an amazing miracle. With a bright morning shining in his eyes, the scent of jasmine in his nostrils, the song of a lark in his ears, his senses 
had aroused emotions so strong that his limbs gave way beneath him. He had taken pleasure in slowly learning about the slightest quiverings of life. And that morning when Albine came into being at 
his side, among the roses! He still laughed with ecstasy at that memory. She rose like a star that was necessary to the sun itself. She lit up everything, explained everything. She completed him. Then 
he began to go over again their walks to the four corners of the Paradou. He remembered the little hairs that fluttered on her neck when she ran in front of him. She smelled good, and as her warm 
skirts swung as she walked, their rustling was like a caress. When she took him in her bare arms, supple as snakes, he quite expected to see her, slender as she was, curl up on his body and fall 
asleep pressed to his skin. It was she who led the way. She had taken him along a winding path on which they lingered, not wanting to arrive too soon. She had given him a passion for the earth. He 
learned to love her by seeing how the plants love each other; it was a love groping its way along for some time but whose great joy they had one evening discovered, under the giant tree in the sap- 
filled shade. There, they had reached the end of their journey. Albine, lying down with her head lolling back among her loosened hair, held out her arms to him. He took her in his embrace. Oh! to take 
her, possess her, once more to feel her body tremble with fecundity, to create life, to be God! 

The priest suddenly uttered a low groan. He stood up as if bitten by invisible teeth; then he fell back once more. It was temptation that had bitten him. Into what filth, then, were his memories wandering? 
Did he not know that Satan knows every trick, and can slip his serpent’s head right into the soul, even during times of self-examination? No, no, no excuses! Illness did not justify sin. It was up to him 
to be on his guard, and find God again at the end of his fever. But he, on the contrary, had taken pleasure in wallowing in his flesh. What proof this provided of his abominable appetites! He could not 
even confess his sin without sliding, in spite of himself, into the need to commit it again, at least in thought. Would he never be able to silence his inner foulness! He dreamed of emptying his skull to 
avoid more thinking, of opening his veins so that his guilty blood would no longer torment him. For a moment he remained with his face in his hands, shivering and hiding every slightest bit of his skin, 
as if the beasts that seemed to prowl around him had made his hair stand on end with their hot breath. 

But he still went on thinking, and the blood went on beating in his heart. His eyes, though he held them closed with his fists, still saw, traced in fire upon the darkness, the supple outline of Albine’s 
body. Her bare breast was as blinding as the sun. With every effort he made to press his fists against his eyes, she became more luminous, standing out more clearly, as she arched her body backwards, 
holding out her arms invitingly in a way that drew an agonized groan from the priest. So was God now totally abandoning him, and was there no refuge left for him? And in spite of all the efforts of his 
will, the sin would start all over again, its every detail etched with frightening clarity. He could see once more the tiny bits of grass on the hem of Albine’s skirts; he saw again, caught in her hair, a little 
thistle flower on which he remembered pricking his lips. Even the scents and the slightly acrid sweetness of the crushed stems came back to him, even the distant sounds that he seemed still to be 
hearing, the repeated cry of a bird, a great silence, then a sigh moving through the trees.Why did Heaven not strike him down at once with a thunderbolt? He would have suffered less. He was enjoying 
his abomination with all the sensual pleasure of the damned. He shook with rage as he listened to the wicked words he had pronounced at Albine’s feet. They echoed loudly now, accusing him before 
God. He had acknowledged the woman as his sovereign. He had given himself to her as her slave, kissing her feet and longing to be the water she drank, the bread she ate. Now he understood why 
he could no longer master himself. God had abandoned him to the woman. But he would fight her, he would break her bones to make her let go of him. It was she who was the slave, the impure flesh, 
to whom the Church should not have granted a soul. Then he hardened himself, and brandished his fists at Albine. And his fists opened, and flowed over her bare shoulders with a soft caress, while 
his mouth, full of insults, was pressed to her hair, stammering out words of adoration. 

Abbe Mouret opened his eyes. The burning vision of Albine disappeared. It was a sudden, unhoped-for moment of relief, and he was able to weep. Slow tears cooled his cheeks, while he took long 
breaths, not yet daring to move for fear of being caught again by the neck. He could still hear a wild growling behind his back. Then it was so sweet to be suffering less intensely that he allowed himself 
to enjoy this moment of relief. Outside, the rain had stopped. The sun was setting in a vast red glow that seemed to paint the windows with curtains of pink satin. The church now was warm and alive, 
with this last breath of the sun. The priest confusedly thanked God for the respite he had allowed him. One wide ray of light, like a golden mist, went across the nave and lit up the far end of the church, 
the clock, the pulpit, the main altar. Was this, perhaps, grace coming back to him on this path of light coming down from Heaven? He looked intently at the atoms toing and froing with amazing speed 
along the ray of light, like a host of busy messengers endlessly bearing news of the sun to the earth. A thousand lighted candles would not have filled the church with such splendour. Behind the main 
altar hung curtains of gold, and over the whole church flowed streams of golden jewels, candlesticks blossoming into sheaves of bright light, censers burning with glowing gems, sacred vessels gradually 
enlarged and gleaming like comets; and everywhere there was a shower of luminous flowers falling over fluttering lace, and pools, bouquets, and garlands of roses, whose hearts, as they opened, let 
fall stars. Never had he even wished for such riches for his poor church. He smiled, dreaming of fixing all this magnificence where it was, and arranging it as he pleased. He would have liked to see the 
cloth-of-gold curtains hanging higher up; the sacred vessels seemed to be scattered rather carelessly; he picked up the flowers that had fallen, tying the bouquets together again, and giving the garlands 
a gentle curve. But how marvellous it was to see all this splendour spread out before him! He became the pontiff of a church of gold. Bishops, princes, women with royal cloaks, crowds of believers, 
their heads bowed in the dust, came to see the church, camped in the valley, waiting at the door for weeks before being able to enter. People kissed his feet, because his feet too were gold, and they 
performed miracles. The gold went up to his knees. A golden heart beat in his golden breast, with a musical sound so clear that the crowds outside could hear it. Then an immense organ filled him with 
delight. He was an idol. The ray of sunshine climbed still higher, the main altar was aflame, the priest began to believe it was really grace returning to him, since he felt such inner joy. The wild growling 
behind him became a gentle coaxing. On his neck he now felt only a velvet paw, as if some cat were caressing him. 

And he continued his reverie. Never had things appeared to him with such total clarity. Everything now seemed easy, so strong did he feel. Since Albine was waiting for him, he would go and join her. 
That was only natural. In the morning he had married big Fortune and Rosalie. The Church did not forbid marriage. He could see them again, smiling at each other, nudging each other, even as his 
hands were blessing them. Then in the evening he had been shown their bed. Every one of the words he had spoken to them now burst loudly upon his ears. He had told Fortune that God was sending 
him a companion, because he did not want man to live alone. He had told Rosalie that she must bind herself to her husband, never leave him, and be his faithful servant. But he had said all those 
things also for himself and Albine. Was she not also his companion, his faithful servant, the one sent to him by God so that his virility should not wither away in solitude? Besides they were already 
bound together. He remained surprised that he had not understood that immediately, and not gone away with her, as duty demanded he should. But it was decided now, he would rejoin her on the 
morrow. He could be with her in half an hour. He would go through the village and take the hill path; it was much shorter that way. He could do everything, he was the master, no one could say anything. 
If people looked at him, he would make a gesture that would make them bow their heads. Then he would live with Albine. He would call her his wife. They would be very happy. The gold climbed yet 
higher, and streamed between his fingers. He was once more in a bath of gold. The sacred vessels he carried off for use in his household that would be very grand, and people would be paid with bits 
of chalice that he fairly easily twisted off with his fingers. He hung over his marriage bed the curtains of cloth of gold from the altar. For jewels, he gave his wife the gold hearts, the gold chaplets, and 
the gold crosses hanging round the neck of the Virgin and the saints. The church itself, if he added one more floor, could serve as their palace. God would have no objections, since loving was allowed. 
Anyway, what did God matter! Wasn't it now he himself who was God, with his feet of gold that the crowd came and kissed, his feet that worked miracles? 

Abbe Mouret stood up and made that sweeping gesture Jeanbernat had made, that gesture of denial that took in the whole horizon. ‘There is nothing, nothing, nothing,’ he said. ‘God does not exist.’ 
A great shudder seemed to run through the church. The priest, alarmed and once again deathly pale, was listening. Who had been speaking? Who had blasphemed? Suddenly the velvety caress 
whose softness he had felt on his neck had become ferocious; claws were tearing at his neck, he was bleeding once again. But he remained standing, fighting against this attack. He threw insults at 
the triumphant sin that sniggered around his temples, on which all the hammers of evil were again starting to beat. Did he not know sin’s trickeries? Didn’t he know that it often plays this game of 
approaching with gentle paws, only then to dig them in like knives into the bones of its victims? And his rage redoubled at the thought that he had been caught in the trap again, like a child. So he would 
always be knocked to the ground, with sin squatting victoriously upon his breast! And now indeed he was denying God. That was the fatal downward slope. Fornication killed faith. Then dogma began 
to crumble. One doubt from the flesh, pleading its filthy cause, was sufficient to sweep away all of Heaven. Divine law became an irritation, the mysteries were risible in one corner of toppled religion, 
and man lay down and discussed his sacrilege until he had dug a hole for himself to sleep off his filth. Then came new temptations: gold, power, an unfettered life, an irresistible need for sexual pleasure 
that brought everything back to total debauchery, wallowing on a bed of wealth and pride! And God was robbed. The sacred monstrance were broken and hung on the impurity of a woman. Well! He 
was damned. Nothing held him back now, sin could speak aloud in him. It was good to struggle no more. The monsters which had prowled behind his neck, now fought in his entrails. He swelled his 
loins to feel their teeth more sharply. He abandoned himself to them with a terrible joy. A movement of rebellion made him shake his fists at the church. No, he no longer believed in the divinity of Jesus, 
he no longer believed in the Holy Trinity, he believed only in himself, in his muscles, in the appetites of his organs. He wanted to live. He felt the need to be a man. Oh! To run in the open air, to be 
strong, to have no jealous master, to kill his enemies with stones, and throw passing girls over his shoulder and carry them off! He would come back to life from the tomb where cruel hands had buried 
him. He would awaken his virility that could only be sleeping. And let him just die of shame if he found his virility dead! And let God be cursed, if he had drawn him away from other creatures by touching 
him with his finger, just to keep him for his sole service! 

The priest stood there, hallucinating. He thought that at this new blasphemy the church was collapsing. The pool of sunlight that had drowned the main altar had gradually lengthened, lighting up the 
walls with a fiery redness. Little flames of light still arose and licked the ceiling, only to die in a bloody glow like burning coals. The church suddenly became totally dark. It seemed as if the fire of this 
setting sun had just burst the roof, split the walls, and everywhere made gaping breaches open to attacks from outside. The whole dark carcase of the building shook, in expectation of some terrible 
assault. And night very quickly deepened. Then from very far away, the priest heard a murmur rising from the valley of Les Artaud. He had previously had no understanding of the ardent language of 
these sun-scorched lands, in which the only movements were the twisting of knotty vine-stocks, gaunt almond trees, or old olive trees, stretching awkwardly on their infirm limbs. He had moved through 
all that passion in the serenity of his ignorance. But today, with his new fleshly knowledge, he could grasp even the slightest sighs of leaves swooning in the sun. At first, on the far horizon, it was the 
hills, still warm from the farewell of the setting sun that shuddered and seemed to shake with the muffled tramping of an army on the march. Then the scattered rocks, the stones on the roads, and all 
the pebbles in the valley, they too rose up, rolling and clattering as if jerked forward by the need to move. And after them, the stretches of red earth, the few fields hard won by the pick, all began to flow 
and growl, like rivers bursting their banks, carrying, in the waves of their blood, conceptions and new seeds, bursting new roots, and the copulation of plants. And soon everything was moving: vine 
stocks crawled about like huge insects; thin stalks of wheat and dried-up grasses formed battalions, armed with tall lances; trees shook off their leaves as they ran, and stretched their limbs like wrestlers 
preparing for combat; the fallen leaves were on the march, the very dust on the roads was marching. It was a multitude, recruiting new forces with every step, a whole nation in rut, its breathing getting 
nearer, a tempest of life whose breath was like a furnace, carrying everything before it in a whirlwind of colossal birth pangs. Suddenly the attack began. From the far horizon, the whole countryside 
rushed upon the church: hills and stones, earth and trees. Under the first shock, the church cracked. The walls split, tiles flew off the roof. But the big Christ, though shaken, did not fall. There was a 


brief respite. Outside, even more furious voices could be heard. Now the priest could make out human voices. It was the village, the Artauds, that handful of bastards growing out of the rock with the 
obstinacy of brambles, who were now breathing out a wind that carried with it a huge swarming of beings. The Artauds fornicated on the ground, planting from one relative to another a forest of men, 
whose trunks consumed all the space around them. They were climbing right up to the church, they broke down the door with one shove, and it looked as if they would clog the nave with the invading 
branches of their race. Behind them, in the tangles of undergrowth, came the animals, bulls trying to break through the walls with their horns, herds of donkeys and goats, and flocks of sheep, beating 
against the ruined church like living waves, whole colonies of woodlice and crickets attacking the foundations, reducing them to rubble with their saw-like teeth. And on the other side, there was still 
Désirée’s farmyard, its dung-heap giving off clouds of asphyxiating stench; Alexander, the big rooster, sounded the charge with his bugle, the hens loosened the stones with their beaks, the rabbits 
burrowed away even under the altars to undermine and spoil them; the pig, so fat he could hardly move, grunted, waiting for the sacred ornaments to be no more than a handful of warm ash on which 
he could warm his belly. A frightening noise arose, a second charge was mounted. The village, the animals, this whole tide of overflowing life for an instant swallowed up the church under a frenzy of 
bodies that made the rafters give way. In the midst of this turmoil, females dropped from their entrails a constant stream of new fighters. This time, a section of the church wall was knocked down; the 
ceiling started to give way, the wooden frames of the windows were torn away, and the smoky air of twilight, growing ever darker, came in through the dreadful, yawning gaps. On the cross, the big 
Christ held on only by the nail on his left hand. The crumbling of the section of wall was greeted by a clamour. But the church was still standing in spite of its wounds. It held on stubbornly, savagely, 
silent and dark, just clinging on to the slightest stones of its foundations. It seemed that this ruin needed nothing more to stay upright than one slim pillar that by a miracle of balance held up the broken 
roof. Then Abbe Mouret saw the hardy plants of the plateau getting to work, those terrible plants, hardened in the dryness of the rocks, knotted as snakes, their wood hard and bulging with muscles. 
The rust-coloured lichens gnawed at the flaking plaster like an inflamed leprosy. Then thyme thrust its roots down between the bricks like iron wedges. Lavender slid long, clawed fingers under all the 
loose bits of masonry and tugged, pulling them out with a long, continuous effort. Juniper trees, rosemary, and thorny holly bushes climbed up higher, pushing irresistibly. Even the grasses, those 
grasses whose dried stalks came in under the church door, stiffened themselves into spears of steel, smashing down the door, and advancing into the nave, where they uprooted the flagstones with 
their strong pincers. This was a victorious uprising, Revolutionary Nature was putting up the barricades with overthrown altars, demolishing the church which for centuries had overshadowed it. The 
other combatants allowed the grasses, the thyme, the lavender and lichen to get on with it, this gnawing by the little plants being more destructive than the hammer blows of the big ones; it was their 
crumbling away of the base that would finally bring down the whole building. Then suddenly, it was the end. The rowan tree, whose high branches had already made their way in through the broken 
windows under the vaulted roof, made a violent entrance in a tremendous thrust of greenery. It planted itself in the middle of the nave. From there, it grew extravagantly, its ttunk became colossal to 
the point of making the church burst apart, like an overstretched belt. The branches stretched out on all sides with huge knots, each one of which tore off a piece of wall or a fragment of roofing, and 
they went on multiplying, each branch dividing into further branches, and a new tree growing from each knot, with such a fury of growth that the wreckage of the church, riddled with holes, just exploded, 
scattering something like fine ash to the four comers of the heavens. Now the giant tree was touching the stars. Its forest of branches was a forest of limbs, of arms and legs, torsos and bellies, all 
dripping with sap; women’s hair hung in the air, and men’s heads spurted out of the bark with a chuckle like new-born buds; at the top, pairs of lovers, swooning on the edge of their nests, filled the air 
with the music of their pleasure and the smell of their fertility. One last blast of the hurricane that had fallen upon the church blew away the dust, the shattered pulpit and confessional, the lacerated holy 
pictures, the melted sacred vessels, and all the rubble, at which the flock of sparrows that formerly lived under the roof, was avidly pecking. The big Christ, torn off the cross, stayed hanging for a 
moment, caught in the hair of one of the women’s heads floating in the air, then was carried off, whirled about, then lost from sight, to fall at last with a resounding crash in the depths of the black 
darkness. The tree of life had just burst the heavens. And it was now higher than the stars. Abbe Mouret applauded furiously, like a damned soul, at this vision. The church was defeated. God no longer 
had a home. God would bother him no more. He could go to Albine, for she had triumphed. And how he laughed at himself, his asserting, just an hour before, that the church would swallow up the 
earth in its shadow! The earth had avenged itself by swallowing the church. The mad laugh he gave pulled him with a jerk out of his hallucination. Stupefied, he gazed at the nave slowly sinking into 
the dusk; patches of sky, studded with stars, showed through the windows. And he stretched out his arms, to feel the walls, when the voice of Désirée called him from the passage of the sacristy: 
‘Serge! are you there? ... Answer me! I’ve been looking for you for half an hour!’ She came in. She was carrying a lamp. Then the priest saw that the church was still standing. He simply could not 
understand and fell into a state of dreadful doubt, between the invincible church, springing up again out of its ashes, and all-powerful Albine, who could shake God himself with just one breath. 
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DESIREE came towards him, with her noisy cheerfulness. ‘There you are! There you are!’ she cried. ‘Are you playing hide-and-seek? I’ve called you at least ten times, at the top of my voice ... | thought 
you must have gone out.’ 
She looked inquisitively into the dark corners. She even went rather stealthily over to the confessional, as if she half expected to come upon someone hidden there. She came back, disappointed, and 
went on: ‘You’re on your own, then? Perhaps you were asleep? What can you find to do all by yourself, when it’s so dark? ... Let's go, come on, we're ready to eat.’ 
He, meanwhile, was running his feverish hands over his brow, to wipe away the thoughts that everyone would surely read upon it. He tried, mechanically, to do up the buttons on his cassock which 
seemed to be open and torn, in a shameful disorder. Then he followed his sister with a stern face and no quiver of emotion, stiffened by his priestly will to hide the agonies of the flesh in the dignity of 
the priesthood. Désirée did not even see that he was troubled. She simply said, as they entered the dining room: ‘I've had a good sleep. But you've been talking too much, and you look quite pale.’ 
In the evening, after dinner, Brother Archangias came to play a game of ‘War’ with La Teuse. He was immensely jolly that evening. When he was jolly, he would punch La Teuse in the ribs, and she 
would respond by hitting him back as hard as she could. That made them both laugh, a laughter that shook the ceiling. Then he would invent all sorts of extraordinary pranks: he would lay plates flat 
on the table, and break them with his nose, he would bet he could crack the dining room door with his bottom, or he’d throw all the tobacco in his pouch into the old servant's coffee, or bring in a handful 
of little pebbles and drop them down the front of her dress, pushing them in with his hand, right down to her belt. These outbursts of jollity would arise out of nothing in particular, in the midst of his 
usual, surly bad temper; and quite often, something that made no one else laugh would give him a real fit of noisy, wild laughter, and he would stamp his feet and spin round like a top, holding his belly. 
‘So you don’t want to tell me why you are so merry?’ asked La Teuse. 
He did not answer. He was sitting astride a chair on which he was galloping round the table. ‘Yes, yes, go on being an ass,’ she went on. ‘Heavens! How silly you are! If the good Lord can see you now, 
he must be pleased with you!’ 
The Brother had just fallen over backwards, with his spine on the floor and his legs in the air. Without getting up, he said gravely: ‘He can see me, and he is pleased with me. It’s he who wants me to 
be merry ... When he is kind enough to allow me some amusement he rings a bell in my body. Then | roll about laughing. And that makes all paradise laugh.’ 
He walked himself over to the wall on his back; then, raising himself on his shoulders, he drummed on the wall with his heels as high as he could reach. His cassock fell away and uncovered his black 
trousers, mended at the knees with patches of green material. Then he went on: ‘Sir le Curé, look how high | can reach. | bet you can’t do that ... Come on, laugh a bit. It’s better to drag oneself around 
on one’s back than to want the skin of a slut for your mattress. You know what | mean. You can be an animal for a moment, scratch yourself, and be rid of your vermin. It's soothing. I, when | scratch 
myself, | imagine I’m God's dog, and that’s what makes me say that all paradise looks out of the windows laughing, just to see me ... You too can laugh, Sir Curé. This is for the saints, and for you. 
Look, a somersault for Saint Joseph, and here’s another for Saint John, yet another for Saint Michael, one for Saint Mark, and one for Saint Matthew...’ 
And he went on, running through a long list of saints, somersaulting around the room. Abbe Mouret, who had remained silent, with his wrists on the edge of the table, had finally smiled. The jollities of 
Brother Archangias usually worried him. Then, as the Brother came within reach of La Teuse, she gave hima kick. ‘Well, then,’ she said, ‘are we going to play cards or not?’ 
Brother Archangias answered only with grunts. He had got down on all fours. He went straight at La Teuse. As soon as he reached her, he thrust his head under her skirts, and bit her right knee. ‘Will 
you just leave me alone!’ she cried. ‘Are you thinking filthy thoughts now?’ 
‘I! stammered the Brother, so amused by the idea that he stayed where he was, unable to stand up again. ‘Oh, look! I'm choking, just through having tasted your knee. It’s too salty, your knee ... | bite 
women, then | spit them out, you see.’ 
He was using the familiar tu form to her, and he spat on her skirt. When he had managed to get himself upright again, he puffed for a moment, and rubbed his sides. Great gales of jollity were still 
shaking his belly, like a wineskin being shaken empty. At last, in a serious voice, he said: 
‘Let's play ... If | laugh, that’s my business. You don’t need to know why, La Teuse.’ 
And the game began. It was ferocious. The Brother punched the cards down on the table. When he cried ‘War!’ the windows rattled. It was La Teuse who was winning. She had had three aces for a 
long time, and was watching for the fourth with gleaming eyes. Meanwhile Brother Archangias began to indulge in further pranks. He lifted the table, at the risk of breaking the lamp; he cheated 
shamelessly, defending himself with outrageous lies which, he added, were just for a joke. Suddenly he began to sing Vespers, in a deep voice, like the cantor at the lectern. And he did not stop, roaring 
on lugubriously, emphasizing the end of each verse by tapping his cards against the palm of his left hand. When his jollity was at its height, and he couldn’t find anything more to express it, he would 
sing the Vespers like this for hours. La Teuse, who knew him well, leant over, in the middle of the bellowing that was filling her dining room, to shout at him: 
‘Stop this noise, it's unbearable! ... You are altogether too jolly this evening.’ 
Then he started on the Compline. Abbe Mouret had gone to sit by the window. He seemed neither to see nor hear what was going on around him. During dinner, he had eaten in his usual way; he had 
even managed to answer Désirée’s endless questions. Now he had given up, his strength exhausted; he was drifting, broken and crushed in the furious conflict going on relentlessly within him. He 
lacked even the courage to rise from his chair and go up to his room. Then he began to worry that if he turned his face towards the lamp, the tears he could no longer hold back would be seen. He leant 
his brow against the window, and looked at the darkness outside, gradually getting sleepy, and sliding into a nightmarish torpor. 
Brother Archangias, still intoning the psalms, winked and gave a nod towards the sleeping priest. 
‘What is it?’ asked La Teuse. The Brother repeated his meaningful wink and nod. 
‘You'll end up putting your neck out of joint!’ said the servant. ‘Try speaking and I'll understand you ... Look, a king. Good! I'll take your queen.’ 
He laid down his cards for a moment, leaned over the table, and whispered right in her face: 
‘That trollop’s been here.’ 
‘| know,’ she replied. ‘I saw her going into the farmyard with Miss Désirée..’ 
He gave her a terrible look, and brandished his fists: 
‘You saw her and you let her in! You should have called me, and we’d have hanged her by her feet from a nail in your kitchen.’ 
But this made her angry, though she kept her voice low to avoid waking up Abbe Mouret. 
‘Oh, fine!’ she stammered, ‘you're a nice one! Just you try to go hanging someone in my kitchen! ... Of course | saw her. And | even looked the other way when | saw her going to join Sir Curé in the 
church, after catechism. They were free to do whatever they wanted. Is that my business? Didn't | need to get my beans cooking? ... Personally, | loathe her, that girl. But when she represents the 
health of Sir Curé ... she can come whenever she likes, at any hour of the day or night. I’d lock them up together, if that’s what they want.’ 
‘If you did that, La Teuse,’ said the Brother, with icy fury, ‘I'd strangle you.’ 
She began to laugh, she too using the tu form as he had done. 
‘Don't say such stupid things, you silly boy! You know perfectly well that women are as forbidden to you as the Pater is to a donkey. Just try to strangle me one day, and you'll see what I'll do. Now, just 
behave yourself, and let's finish the game. Look, here’s another king.’ 
He, holding the card he had picked up, went on growling: 
‘She must have come by some path known only to the devil to have escaped me today, for | keep watch every day up there in the Paradou. If | catch them together once more, I'll introduce that trollop 
to a cane of dogwood that | cut specially for her ... Now I'll keep guard on the church as well.’ 
He played, and lost a knave to La Teuse, then threw himself back in his chair, shaken once more by huge peals of laughter. He did not seem able to be seriously angry that evening. He muttered: ‘No 
matter, if she did see him, she still fell flat on her face ... I'll tell you about it anyway, La Teuse. You know it was raining. | was standing at the school door when | saw her coming down from the church. 
She was walking along with a straight back, in that proud way she has, in spite of the shower. And then, when she reached the road, she hit the ground full length, the ground must have been so 
slippery. Oh, how | laughed! How | laughed! | clapped my hands ... When she got up again, she had blood on one of her wrists. That gave me enough joy to last a week. | can’t even think of her lying 
on the ground without feeling some tickling in my throat and my belly that make me burst with pleasure.’ 
Puffing out his cheeks, and paying full attention now to the game, he sang the De Profundis. [Out of the depths have | cried unto thee, O Lord.] Then he started it again. The game ended with this 
lament, some parts of which he sang particularly loudly, as if to enjoy them more. He had lost the game but he did not seem at all put out by that. When La Teuse had shown him out, after waking up 
Abbe Mouret, he could be heard, as he disappeared into the blackness of the night, repeating the last verse of the psalm: And He shall redeem Israel from all its iniquities. [Et jpse redimet Israel ex 
omnibus iniquitatibus ejus] with quite extraordinary jubilation. 
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ABBE MOURET slept like a log. When he opened his eyes, rather later than usual, he found his face and hands bathed in tears; he had wept all night long in his sleep. He did not say Mass that morning. 
In spite of his long rest, his tiredness of the previous evening was such that he stayed in his room until midday, sitting on a chair at the foot of his bed. The torpor that he was experiencing more and 
more frequently, took away even his sense of suffering. He now felt only a great emptiness, as if relieved of a burden, amputated and annihilated. Reading his breviary required a supreme effort; the 
Latin of the verses seemed to him a barbarous language, whose words he now could not even spell out. Then, throwing the book on the bed, he spent hours looking at the countryside through the open 
window, without the strength to go and lean on the sill. In the distance he could see the white wall of the Paradou, a thin, pale line, running along the crest of the high ground, between the dark patches 
of the little pinewoods. On the left, behind one of those woods, was the breach in the wall; he could not see it but knew it was there; he remembered even the smallest bits of bramble scattered among 
the stones. Even the day before, he would not have dared to gaze in this way at that challenging horizon. But now he could with impunity let himself pick out again the broken thread of the wall behind 
the patches of greenery, like the edging of a skirt caught on the bushes. This did not even provoke a faster beating of his heart. As though contemptuous of the thinness of his blood, temptation had 
abandoned his cowardly flesh. It had left him incapable of struggle, deprived of grace as he was, no longer even feeling the passion of sin, and ready, in his torpor, to accept everything he had rejected 
so furiously the day before. For a moment he caught himself speaking aloud. Since the breach in the wall was still there, he would go back to Albine at sunset. He felt a slight annoyance at this decision. 
But he could not see what else he could do. She was waiting for him, she was his wife. When he tried to recall her face, he could see only a very pale and distant image. He was also worried about 
how they would live together. It would be difficult for them to stay in the region; they would have to go away, without anyone knowing; and even then, once they were hidden away somewhere, they 
would need a lot of money to live happily. He tried, a score of times, to fix on a plan for getting away, and arranging their existence as happy lovers. He tried in vain. Now he was no longer mad with 
desire, the practical side of the situation appalled him, bringing him, with his feeble hands, face to face with a complicated task he could not begin to comprehend. Where would they get horses for their 
escape? If they went off on foot, wouldn’t they be arrested as vagrants? Besides, would he be capable of doing a job, of finding some occupation or other to earn the wherewithal to support his wife? 
These were things he had never been taught. He knew nothing of life: casting through his memory, all he could find were fragments of prayer, details of ceremonial ritual, and some pages of Bouvier’s 
Instruction in Theology that he had learned by heart at the seminary. Even trivial details bothered him a great deal. He wondered whether he would dare to take his wife’s arm out in the street. He would 
certainly have no idea how to walk with a woman on his arm. He would look so awkward that people would turn and stare. They would guess he was a priest, and then insult Albine. In vain would he 
try to wash away his priesthood. He would always have its sad pallor, and carry with him the smell of incense. And if some day he had children? That unexpected thought made him shudder. He felt a 
strange repugnance. He thought that he would not love them. However, there were two of them, a boy and a girl. He pushed them away from his knees, distressed when he felt their hands on his 
clothes, and not enjoying bouncing them up and down, as other fathers did. He could not get used to this flesh of his flesh that always seemed to him to exude his own male impurity. The little girl 
especially troubled him with her big eyes, in which womanly tenderness was already visible. But no, he would not have children, he would avoid the horror he felt at the idea of seeing his own limbs 
growing again, and living again eternally. Then he found the hope of being impotent very soothing. All his virility had no doubt disappeared during his long adolescence. That decided him. That very 
evening, he would run away with Albine. However, when evening came, Abbe Mouret felt too weary. He put off his departure to the next day. On the next day, he found another pretext: he could not 
leave his sister like that, on her own with La Teuse; he would leave a letter, asking for her to be taken to Uncle Pascal. For three days he promised himself he would write that letter; the sheet of paper, 
the pen and ink were ready on the table in his bedroom. And on the third day he went off without writing the letter. He had suddenly taken his hat and set off for the Paradou, out of stupidity, just 
obsessed and resigning himself to it, going there as if for some chore he could find no way of avoiding. The image of Albine had grown even fainter; he could not see her any more, he was acting in 
obedience to old resolves, now dead for him but whose impetus still persisted in the great silence of his being. Outside, he made no attempt to hide. He stopped at the end of the village to chat for a 
moment with Rosalie; she told him that her child was having convulsions, yet she still laughed out of the comer of her mouth in her usual way. Then he plunged on through the rocks, and walked straight 
to the breach. Out of habit, he had brought his breviary. As it was a long way, he grew bored and, opening the book, read the appointed prayers. When he tucked it back under his arm, he had forgotten 
the Paradou. He still went on walking ahead, thinking about a new chasuble he wanted to buy to replace the cloth-of-gold chasuble that was really falling to pieces; he had been hiding twenty-sou coins 
for some time, and he worked out that in seven months he would have enough money. He was just reaching the high ground, when the sound of a peasant singing in the distance reminded him of a 
canticle he had learned long ago at the seminary. He tried to recall the first lines of the canticle but found he could not. It annoyed him that his memory was so poor. Then when he finally managed to 
remember them, it gave him delightful pleasure to sing, under his breath, the words that came back to him, one by one. It was a homage to Mary. He smiled, as if some fresh breath from his youth had 
just blown on to his face. How happy he had been at that time. Of course, he could still be happy; he had not really grown up, he still desired the same kind of happiness, a serene peace, a little chapel 
with a spot marked out for his knees, a life of solitude, enlivened by lovely, childish fancies. He had gradually raised his voice, and was singing the canticle with flute-like tones, when he saw the breach 
suddenly before him. For a moment he seemed surprised. Then, no longer smiling, he simply murmured: ‘Albine must be waiting for me. The sun is already beginning to set.’ But as he climbed up to 
push aside the stones so he could get through, he was disturbed by a fearful snore. He had to go back down; he had almost put his foot flat on the face of Brother Archangias, who lay sprawled on the 
ground, fast asleep. Sleep no doubt had overtaken him while he was guarding the entrance to the Paradou. He was blocking the way, having fallen full length, with his legs and arms spread out in a 
shameful posture. His right hand, thrown back behind his head, had not let go of the dogwood cane that he still seemed to be brandishing like a flaming sword. Abbe Mouret gazed at him for a moment. 
He envied that sleep, like that of a saint rolling in the dust. He tried to drive away the flies but the flies stubbornly returned, sticking to the mauve lips of the Brother, who did not even feel them. Then 
the Abbe stepped over that large figure and entered the Paradou. 
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A FEW steps beyond the wall, Albine was sitting on a carpet of grass. She rose to her feet when she saw Serge. ‘You're here!’ she cried, trembling from head to foot. 
‘Yes,’ he said calmly, ‘I have come.’ 
She threw her arms around his neck. But she did not kiss him. She had felt the cold pearls of his collar-flap on her bare arm. She observed him closely, anxious already, and went on: 
‘What's the matter? You didn’t kiss me on the cheeks as you did before, you know, when your lips sang to me ... No matter, if you’re sick, | shall cure you again. Now you're here, we shall begin our 
happiness again. No more sadness ... You see, I’m smiling. You must smile, Serge.’ 
As his face remained unsmiling: 
‘Of course, | too have been very unhappy. |’m still quite pale, aren’t |? I've been living there, on the grass where you found me, for a week. | only wanted one thing, and that was to see you coming in 
through that gap in the wall. | got up at every sound, and rushed to meet you. And it wasn’t you, it was just leaves blowing in the wind ... But | knew you would come. | would have waited for years.’ 
Then she asked: 
‘Do you still love me?’ 
‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘I still love you.’ 
They stood there, facing each other rather uncomfortably. A heavy silence fell between them. Serge, undisturbed, made no attempt to break it. Albine twice opened her mouth but closed it again, 
surprised at the things that were rising to her lips. She could now find only words of bitterness. She felt tears welling up in her eyes. What was she feeling then, how could she not be happy at the return 
of her love? 
‘Listen,’ she said at last, ‘we must not stay here ... we are being chilled by that breach in the wall ... Let’s go home. Give me your hand.’ 
And they plunged into the Paradou. Autumn was coming and the trees looked sad, their yellow heads dropping their leaves one by one. A bed of dead foliage, thoroughly wet, already lay on the paths, 
on which each footstep sounded like a stifled sigh. At the end of the lawns, a haze hung in the air, casting a cloak of mourning over the faraway blue in the distance. And the whole garden was silent, 
breathing out only melancholy breaths that went by like shudders. Serge was shivering in the avenue of tall trees that they had entered. He said in a low voice: 
‘How cold it is here!’ 
‘You are cold,’ Albine murmured sadly. ‘My hand no longer warms you. Shall | wrap a piece of my dress around you? ... Come on, we’re going to find all our old tenderness again.’ 
She led him to the flower garden. The arbour of roses was still fragrant but the last flowers had a bitter scent, and the leaves, now grown much too large, lay on the earth like a stagnant pool. But Serge 
showed such reluctance about entering these thickets that they stayed on the edge, seeking only from a distance the paths they had taken in the spring. She could remember each little bit of the way: 
she pointed out the grotto where the marble woman lay sleeping, the hanging tresses of the honeysuckle and clematis, the fields of violets, the fountain that seemed to spit out red carnations, the big 
flight of steps covered with a stream of wild wallflowers, the ruined colonnade in the centre of which lilies were building a white home. It was there that they had both been born in the sunshine. And 
she recounted all the tiniest details of that first journey, how they had walked, and how the air smelled different in the shade. He, meanwhile, seemed to be listening but then he would ask a question 
that showed he had not understood. The slight shivering which made him so pale simply did not stop. 
She led him to the orchard that they could not even get near. The river had swollen, and Serge no longer thought of taking Albine up on his back, and carrying her across with three great leaps. And 
yet, just over there, the apple trees and pear trees were still loaded with fruit; and the vine, with fewer leaves now, was bent beneath the weight of its blond clusters, in which each grape still bore the 
russet mark of the sun. How they had frolicked about in the appetizing shade of those venerable trees! They were just children then. Albine still smiled at the shameless way she had shown her legs 
whenever a branch broke. Did he at least remember the plums they had eaten? Serge replied only with a shake of his head. He seemed tired already. The orchard with its green depths, its confusion 
of mossy stems like broken-down, ruined scaffolding, disturbed him, put him in mind of some dark, damp place, full of nettles and snakes. 
She led him to the meadows. There, he had to take a few steps in the grass. It rose up to his shoulders now. It seemed to him like a mass of thin arms trying to bind his limbs and roll him along and 
drown him in that endless green sea. He begged Albine to go no further. She was walking ahead and did not stop; then, seeing he was ill, she stood at his side, growing sadder and sadder, and ended 
up shivering just like him. However, she went on talking. With a broad wave of her hand she pointed to the streams, the lines of willows, the patches of grass stretching away to the horizon. All of that 
had formerly been theirs. Over there, between those three willows, beside that stream, they had played at being lovers. At that time, they would have liked the grass to be above their heads so they 
could get quite lost in its moving stream, and be even more alone, far from everything, like larks roaming in the depths of a cornfield. So why then was he trembling today, when he merely felt the tip of 
his foot dip into the grass and disappear? 
She led him to the forest. Serge found the trees even more frightening. He did not recognize them in all the solemnity of their dark trunks. Here, more than anywhere else, the past seemed dead, among 
these tall, stern trees, through which light descended freely. The first rains had erased their footprints from the sandy path, and the winds were carrying off whatever remained of them on the lowest 
branches of the bushes. But Albine, her throat choked with sadness, protested only with her eyes. She searched out on the sand the slightest traces of their walks. At every bush the old warmth that 
they had left there as they brushed against it came back into her face. And with pleading eyes she still sought to reawaken Serge’s memories. Along this path they had walked in silence, both very 
moved but not daring to say they loved each other. In this glade they had stayed very late one evening, just looking at the stars that rained down on them like drops of warmth. Further on, beneath this 
oak, they had exchanged their first kiss. The oak still kept the sweet scent of that kiss; even the mosses were still talking about it. It was a lie to say the forest had become dumb and empty. And Serge 
turned away his head to avoid meeting Albine’s eyes that wearied him. 
She led him to the big rocks. Perhaps there he would stop shivering with that air of frailty that made her despair. Only the big rocks, at this hour of the day, were still hot with the fiery red glow of the 
sunset. They still kept their tragic passion, their burning beds of pebbles on which fleshy plants rolled about in monstrous couplings. And without a word, without even tuming her head, Albine dragged 
Serge up the steep climb, wanting to take him higher, ever higher, above the springs, until they were both once again in the sun. They would rediscover the cedar, beneath which they had felt the 
anguish of their first desires. They would lie down on the ground, on the ardent flagstones, and wait for the rutting earth to overcome them. But soon Serge’s feet began to stumble badly. He could no 
longer walk. First he fell over on to his knees. Albine, with the mightiest effort, pulled him back up and bore him along for an instant. Then he fell again, and lay defeated in the middle of the path. There, 
below, the immensity of the Paradou stretched before him. 
‘You lied,’ cried Albine, ‘you do not love me any more.’ 
And she wept, standing at his side, realising she could not take him any higher. She was weeping for their dying love. He lay there, crushed. 
‘The garden is dead, and I’m still cold, he murmured. 
But she took hold of his head and with a wave, showed him the Paradou. 
‘But just look! ... Ah, it's your eyes that are dead, and your ears, your limbs, your whole body. You have walked past all our joys without seeing, hearing, or feeling them. And all you've done is stumble 
along, then fall down here with weariness and boredom ... You do not love me any more.’ 
He protested, quietly and calmly. Then she had a first moment of violence. 
‘Be quiet! Could the garden ever die! It will sleep this winter, and wake up again in May, bringing back to us all that we have confided to it of our love; our kisses will bloom again in the flower garden; 
our vows will grow up again with the grass and the trees ... If you could only see it, if you could hear it, it feels more deeply, and is more sweetly, more poignantly loving in this season of autumn, when 
it is falling asleep in its fruitfulness ... You do not love me any more, you cannot understand.’ 


Looking up at her, he begged her not to be angry. His face was pinched and pale with a childlike fear. A raised voice made him shudder. He finally persuaded her to rest for a moment beside him in 
the middle of the path. They would talk quietly and sort things out between them. And the two, with the Paradou in front of them, without even holding each other by their fingertips, talked of their love. 
‘| love you, | do love you,’ he said in a steady voice. ‘If | didn’t love you, | would not have come ... It’s true that | am weary. | don’t know why. | had thought that here | would find once more that lovely 
warmth, of which the mere memory was a caress. And I’m cold, and the garden seems pitch dark; | see in it nothing of what | left here. But it's not my fault. | am struggling to be like you, | would like to 
make you happy.’ 

‘You do not love me any more,’ Albine again repeated. 

‘Yes, | do love you. | suffered a great deal the other day, after sending you away ... Oh! | loved you with such passion, you know, | would have crushed you in my embrace, if you had come back and 
thrown yourself into my arms. Never have | desired you so furiously. For hours, | had your living presence still before me, tormenting me with your supple fingers. When | closed my eyes, you lit up like 
a sun, and enveloped me in your flames ... So | just trampled over every obstacle, and came to you.’ 

He was silent for a while, looking thoughtful, then he went on: 

‘And now, my arms seem broken. If | wanted to clasp you to my breast, | wouldn’t be able to hold you, I’d let you fall ... Wait for this shuddering to leave me. You will give me your hands, | shall kiss 
them again. Be kind, don’t look at me with those angry eyes. Help me to get my heart back.’ 

He showed such real sadness, and such evident desire to get back to their former life of tenderness that Albine was touched. For a moment she became very gentle. She questioned him with real 
concern. 

‘Where does it hurt? What is wrong with you?’ 

‘| don’t know. It seems as if all the blood of my veins is draining away ... A little while ago, on my way here, | felt as if someone had thrown a cloak of ice over my shoulders, a cloak that turned my 
whole body to stone, from head to foot ... | have felt that cloak on my shoulders before ... | don’t remember when.’ 

But she interrupted him with a friendly smile. 

‘You are a child, you'll have caught a chill, that's all ... Listen, | at least don’t frighten you, do I? In the winter, we won't stay hidden in this garden like two savages. We'll go wherever you like, to some 
big city. We shall love each other in the outside world just as peacefully as among the trees. And you'll see that I’m not just a good-for-nothing capable only of bird’s-nesting and walking for hours 
without getting tired ... When | was little, | wore embroidered petticoats, and patterned stockings, and lace and frills. Perhaps nobody told you that?’ 

He wasn't listening, he suddenly cried: 

‘Ah! | remember!’ 

And when she asked him about it, he refused to answer. 

He had just recalled the sensation of the seminary chapel falling about his shoulders. That was the icy cloak that had turned his whole body to stone. Then he was irresistibly carried back into his 
priestly past. The vague memories that had occurred to him along the way from Les Artaud to the Paradou grew stronger, and imposed themselves with sovereign authority. While Albine continued to 
talk of the happy life they would live together, he was hearing the ringing of the bell for the elevation of the Host, and seeing the censers tracing fiery crosses in the air above the heads of great crowds 
of people on their knees. 

‘Ah well,’ she said, ‘for you, | shall put on my embroidered petticoats again ... | want you to be happy. We shall look for things that will distract you. You will love me more perhaps, when you see me 
looking beautiful, and dressed like a lady. | shall no longer have my comb stuck sideways in my hair, with hair hanging down my neck. I'll stop rolling up my sleeves to the elbows. I'll fasten my dress 
so it no longer reveals my shoulders. And | still know how to curtsey, | know how to walk with poise, and with little movements of my chin. You'll see, | shall be a pretty woman on your arm, in the street.’ 
‘Did you ever go into any churches when you were little?’ he asked, quietly, as if he were continuing aloud the train of thought that prevented him from hearing her. ‘l could never go past a church 
without going in. As soon as the door closed silently behind me, | felt as if | were in paradise itself, with angels’ voices whispering sweet stories in my ear, and the breath of the saints caressing my 
whole body ... Yes, | would have liked to live there, forever, lost in all that blessedness.’ 

She looked at him fixedly, while a little flame sprang up in the tenderness of her eyes. She went on, still submissive: 

‘| shall be whatever you may fancy. | used to play music once; | was an accomplished young woman, brought up to have all the graces ... I'll go back to school, I'll take up music again. If you want to 
hear me play some piece you love, you'll only have to tell me, and I'll study it for months, then play it for you one evening in our house, in a cosy room with all the curtains drawn. And you will reward 
me with just one kiss ... Won't you? a kiss on the lips that will bring all your love back to you. You'll take hold of me and you'll be able to crush me in your arms.’ 

‘Yes, yes, he muttered, still responding only to his own thoughts, ‘my great pleasures at first were lighting the candles, preparing the cruets, carrying the Missal with my hands clasped. Later, | 
experienced the slow approach of God, and | thought I'd die of love ... | don’t have any other memories. | know nothing. When | raise my hand, it’s to give a blessing. When | offer my lips, it’s to kiss 
the altar. If | look for my heart, | can’t find it any more: | offered it to God and he has taken it.’ 

Albine became very pale, her eyes aflame. She went on in a tremulous voice: 

‘And | want my daughter to be always with me. If you wish, you can send the boy to boarding school. | shall keep the dear little blondie right beside me. | myself will teach her to read. Oh! I'll remember 
enough, and I'll take on tutors, if I've forgotten things ... We'll live with our little family all around us. You will be happy, won’t you? Answer me, tell me that you'll be warm again, that you'll smile, that 
you'll have no regrets?’ 

‘| have often thought about the stone saints, deep in their little alcoves, sprayed with incense for centuries,’ he said, very quietly. ‘In the end they must be soaked right through with incense ... And | am 
just like one of those saints. | have incense in the innermost parts of my organs. It’s that embalming that gives me my serenity, the tranquil death of my flesh, the peace | enjoy through not living ... Ah! 
may nothing disturb me from my immobility! | shall remain cold and rigid, with the endless smile on my lips of stone, incapable of descending to the world of men. That is my only desire.’ 

She stood up, angry and threatening. She shook him and shouted: 

‘What are you saying? Are you just dreaming aloud? ... Am | not your wife? Didn’t you come here to be my husband?’ 

He drew back, trembling more than ever. 

‘No, leave me alone, I’m frightened,’ he stammered. 

Then he uttered that ultimate cry: 

‘| cannot! | cannot!’ 

Then, for a moment, she remained silent, facing this unhappy man who lay shivering at her feet. A flame seemed to light up her face. She had opened her arms, as if to take him and press him to her 
breast in an angry surge of desire. But she seemed to think again; she simply took his hand, and pulled him to his feet. 

‘Come!’ she said. 

And she led him to the giant tree, to the place where she had given herself to him, and he had possessed her. It was the same happy shade, the same trunk that breathed like a human breast, the 
same branches that spread out wide, like protecting arms. The tree was still good, robust, powerful, and fertile. As on the day of their nuptials, a boudoir-like languor, the gleam of a summer night fading 
away on the bare shoulder of a woman in love, and indistinct mumblings of love, falling suddenly into a great, silent, spasm, still lingered in the glade, bathed in a soft green light. And, in the distance, 
the Paradou, in spite of the first chills of autumn, found once more its ardent whisperings. It became once more complicit. From the flower garden, the orchard, the grasslands, the forest, the big rocks, 
and from the vastness of the sky, came once again the sound of voluptuous laughter, and a wind that seemed to sow in its path a dust of fertility. Never, even on the warmest spring evenings, did the 
garden have such profound tenderness as on these last beautiful days when the plants were going to sleep and saying farewell. Through the now less dense foliage, the scent of ripe seeds was bearing 
the intoxication of desire. 

‘Do you hear? Do you hear?’ Albine whispered in the ear of Serge whom she had let fall on to the grass at the foot of the tree. 

Serge was weeping. 

‘You see, the Paradou isn’t dead. It’s begging us to love each other. It still wants our marriage ... Oh, remember! Take me in your arms. Let us belong to each other!’ 

Serge went on weeping. She said no more. She gripped him herself in a wild embrace. She pressed her lips upon this corpse, to bring it back to life. And Serge still had nothing but tears. After a long 
silence, Albine spoke. She was standing up, contemptuous and resolute. ‘Go away!’ she said quietly. 

Serge stood up with an effort. He picked up his breviary that had rolled into the grass. He went away. ‘Go away!’ Albine repeated, raising her voice and following him, driving him before her. 

And she pushed him on from bush to bush, led him back to the gap in the wall among the solemn trees. And since Serge hesitated there with bowed head, she shouted very loudly: ‘Go away! Go away!’ 
Then slowly she returned to the Paradou without looking back. Night was falling, and the garden was now only a great coffin of darkness. 
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BROTHER ARCHANGIAS, awake now, and standing over the gap in the wall, was hitting the stones with his stick, and swearing dreadfully. ‘May the devil break their thighs! May he nail them rump to rump 
like dogs! May he drag them by their feet, with their noses in their filth.’ 
But when he saw Albine driving the priest away, he stood there in surprise for a moment. Then he hit out even harder, and was shaken by a tremendous fit of laughter. 
‘Goodbye, slut! Good riddance! Go back and fornicate with the wolves! ... Ah, a saint is not enough for you. You want a far stronger body! Oak trees are what you want! Would you like my stick? Here, 
make love with this! That's the stout chap who'll satisfy you!” 
And with all his might, he threw his stick after Albine into the dusk. Then, seeing Abbe Mouret, he growled: 
‘| knew you were in there. The stones were disturbed ... Listen, Sir Curé, your sin has made me your superior. God tells you through my mouth that hell has not torments terrible enough for priests who 
are sunk in the sins of the flesh. If he ever forgives you, it will be too kind of him, and discredit his justice.’ 
Walking slowly, the two went back down towards Les Artaud. The priest had not opened his mouth. He had gradually raised his head, and was no longer trembling. When he saw in the distance, against 
the mauve of the sky, the black outline of the Lone Tree, and the red patch of the tiles on the church roof, he gave a weak smile. In his clear eyes a great serenity was dawning. 
Meanwhile the Brother, from time to time, was kicking the stones. Then he turned, and demanded of his companion: 
‘Is it all over, this time? ... | myself, when | was your age, was possessed; a demon gnawed at my loins. And then he got bored and went away. | don’t have loins any more. | live in peace ... Oh! | knew 
you would come. I’ve been watching out for you for three weeks now. | could see into the garden through the hole in the wall. | would have liked to cut down the trees. Often | threw stones. When | 
broke one of the branches, | was happy ... So, tell me, is it so extraordinary then, what you enjoy in there?’ 
He had stopped Abbe Mouret in the middle of the road, looking at him with his eyes gleaming with a terrible jealousy. The half-glimpsed delights of the Paradou tormented him. He had been there for 
weeks, on the threshold, scenting damnable delights far off. But wnen the Abbe remained silent, he began to walk again, sneering, and growling lewd remarks. Then, more loudly: 
‘You see, when a priest does what you've done, the scandal hits every other priest ... | myself felt | was no longer chaste, just through walking beside you. You were poisoning our sex ... Now you are 
behaving reasonably again. Well, you have no need to make confession. | know what has happened to you. Heaven has broken you, as it has broken others before you. So much the better! So much 
the better!’ 
He was triumphant, he clapped his hands. The Abbe, lost in reverie, was not listening. His smile had widened. And when the Brother left him at the door of the presbytery, he walked round and went 
into the church. It was all grey inside, just as it was on that dreadful, rainy evening when he had been so severely shaken by temptation. But it remained poor and reverent, with no streams of gold, no 
gasps of anguish rising from the countryside. It kept a solemn silence. It seemed filled with just one single breath of mercy. 
Kneeling before the big Christ of painted cardboard, weeping tears that he allowed to pour down his cheeks like tears of joy, the priest murmured: 
‘O my God! It is not true that you are pitiless! | feel it, you have already forgiven me. | feel it through your grace that for hours has been descending on me once more, drop by drop, slowly and surely 
bringing me salvation ... O my God! It was when | was abandoning you that you protected me most thoroughly! You hid from me, the better to deliver me from evil. You let my flesh move forward, to 
batter me against its impotence ... and now, O my God! | see that you had forever marked me with your seal that awesome seal, full of delights, that sets a man apart from other men, and whose imprint 
is So ineradicable that it reappears sooner or later even upon guilty limbs! You have broken me in sin and in temptation. You have devastated me with your flames. You have willed that there be nothing 
left in me but ruins, so that you could descend upon me safely. | am an empty house in which you can dwell ... Blessed be your name, forever!’ 


He prostrated himself, and stammered on into the dust. The Church was victorious; it stood upright, over the head of the priest, with its altars, its confessional, its pulpit and crucifixes and sacred 
images. The world had ceased to exist. Temptation had been extinguished like a fire no longer needed for the purification of this flesh. He was now in a state of superhuman peace. He uttered this 
ultimate cry: ‘Beyond life, beyond all creatures, beyond all things, | am yours, yours alone, O my God! Forever and ever!’ 
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AT that same time, Albine was still wandering about in the Paradou, with the dumb agony of a wounded animal. She was no longer weeping. Her face was white, with one deep furrow on her brow. 
Why was she suffering such a death? What sin had she committed that the garden no longer kept the promises it had made her since she was a child? And she went on questioning herself, just walking 
onward, without seeing the paths which were gradually filling with darkness. But she had always obeyed the trees. She could not remember ever having broken a flower. She had remained the beloved 
girl of the green plants, had listened to them submissively, trusting herself to them, full of faith in the happiness they intended for her. When, on the last day, the Paradou had cried out to her telling her 
to lie down beneath the giant tree, she had so lain down, and had opened her arms, repeating the lesson the grass had whispered to her. So, if she could find nothing with which to reproach herself, it 
must be that the garden was betraying and torturing her, simply for the pleasure of seeing her suffer. She stopped and looked around. The great dark masses of foliage maintained a reflective silence; 
it seemed black walls were being built in the paths that were becoming dead ends of darkness; the stretches of grass in the distance were lulling to sleep the winds that brushed over them. And she 
held out her hands in desperation, and uttered a cry of protest. It just couldn’t end like that! But her voice was stifled beneath the silent trees. Three times she begged the Paradou to give an answer 
but no explanation came down from the high branches, and not a single leaf took pity on her. Then, when she started wandering again, she felt as if she were walking into the fatality of winter. Now that 
she had stopped questioning the earth, like a rebellious creature, she could hear a low voice coursing along the ground, it was the plants, saying farewell, and wishing each other a happy death. Having 
drunk up the sun for a whole season, having lived always among flowers, and breathed out constant fragrance, and then leave at the first torment, with the hope of growing again somewhere else, was 
that not a life well filled, a life that would be spoiled by living any longer? Ah! how lovely it must be to be dead, with an endless night before one, to think about that brief day lived, and fix forever its 
fleeting joys! Albine stopped again but made no more protest, surrounded by the great, contemplative silence of the Paradou. She thought she understood now. The garden was doubtless arranging 
death for her, as a supreme pleasure. It was towards death that it had been leading her with such tenderness. After love, there was nothing else but death. And never had the garden loved her more; 
she had shown ingratitude in her accusations; she was still its most beloved daughter. The silent leaves, the paths blocked by darkness, the lawns on which the winds fell asleep, all remained quiet, 
only to invite her to the joys of a long silence. They wanted her with them, in the restfulness of the cold; they longed to bear her away, wrapped in their dry leaves, her eyes frozen like the water of the 
springs, her limbs stiffened like bare branches, her blood sleeping the sleep of all sap. She would live their existence to the very end, to their death. Perhaps they had already decided that next year 
she would be a rose tree in the flower garden, a pale willow in the grasslands, or a young birch tree in the forest. It was the great law of life: she was going to die. Then, one last time, she resumed her 
journey through the garden in search of death. What sweet-scented plant had need of her hair to heighten the fragrance of its leaves? What flower requested the gift of her satin skin, the pure whiteness 
of her arms, the tender pink of her breast? To what ailing tree was she to offer her young blood? She would have liked to be useful to the grasses that grew alongside the paths, to kill herself there, so 
that from her would spring new, splendid, lush verdure, full of birds in May and ardently caressed by the sun. But the Paradou still remained silent for a long time, not yet ready to confide in what last 
kiss it would carry her away. She needed to go back everywhere, and repeat the pilgrimage of her former walks. It was now almost completely dark, and it seemed as if she were gradually entering into 
the earth. She climbed up to the big rocks, interrogating them, asking them whether it was upon their stony beds that she was to breathe her last breath. She went through the forest, always waiting, 
with a desire that slowed her passage, for some oak to collapse and bury her in the majesty of its fall. She went along the rivers in the grasslands, leaning over at almost every step, looking deep into 
the water to see if a couch had been prepared for her among the water lilies. Nowhere did death call out to her, or offer her its cooling hands. And yet she was not mistaken. It was the Paradou that 
would teach her how to die, just as it had taught her to love. She began again to beat back the shrubbery, even more hungrily now than when she was seeking love. And suddenly, as she reached the 
flower garden, she discovered death, in the fragrance of the evening. She ran forward, with a laugh of deep pleasure. She was to die with the flowers. First she ran to the arbour of roses. There, by the 
last glimmer of twilight, she searched through the thickets, and picked all the roses that were drooping at the approach of winter. She picked them off the ground, without bothering about the thorns; 
she picked them in front of her, with her two hands; and picked them from above her head, standing on tiptoe and pulling the branches down. She was driven by such haste that she broke some 
branches, she who had such respect for the slightest blades of grass. Soon she had armfuls of roses, such a burden of roses that she staggered beneath it. Then after stripping the arbour, she went 
back to the lodge, carrying even the fallen petals; and when she had let her load of roses slide on to the floor of the bedroom with the blue ceiling, she went back down to the flower garden. Now she 
looked for violets. She made enormous bouquets of them that she clasped, one by one, to her bosom. Then she picked carnations, cutting everything down to the buds, and tying up gigantic sheaves 
of white carnations like bowls of milk, and giant sheaves of red carnations like bowls of blood. Then she picked stocks, mirabilis, heliotropes, and lilies; she gathered handfuls of the last flowering stalks 
of stocks, pitilessly crumpling their satin ruffs; she devastated the beds of mirabilis, barely open in the evening air; she scythed the field of heliotropes, gathering her harvest of flowers into a heap; she 
put bundles of lilies under her arms, like bundles of reeds. When she was fully loaded again, she went back to the lodge and threw down the violets, carnations, stocks, mirabilis, heliotropes, and lilies, 
alongside the roses. And without stopping to get her breath back, she went down again. This time she went to the gloomy corner which was rather like the graveyard of the flower garden. An especially 
warm autumn had created there a second growth of spring flowers. She fell most eagerly upon beds of tuberoses and hyacinths, kneeling in the grass, and harvesting them with the meticulous care of 
a miser. The tuberoses seemed to her to be precious flowers that would, drop by drop, distil gold and riches, amazing wealth. The hyacinths, all pearly with their flowering seeds, were like necklaces 
whose every pearl would offer her joys unknown to mankind. And although she was disappearing under the armful of hyacinths and tuberoses she had cut, she still went on to ravage a field of poppies, 
and even managed to raze to the ground a field of marigolds. On top of the tuberoses, on top of the hyacinths, were heaped marigolds and poppies. She ran back to unload herself in the room with the 
blue ceiling, making sure the wind did not rob her of a single pistil. Then she went back down. What was she going to pick now? She had harvested the whole of the flower garden. When she stood on 
tiptoe, she could see only the dead garden in the grey shade that no longer held the tender eyes of its roses, the red laughter of its carnations, or the perfumed hair of its heliotropes. But she couldn't 
go back up with empty arms. So she fell upon the grasses, the green plants; she crawled along, breast to the ground, seeking, in an ultimate, passionate embrace, to carry off the earth itself. It was a 
harvest of scented plants, filling her skirt with citronella, mint, and verbena. She came upon a border of balsam, and left not one leaf. She even took two big fennel plants that she threw over her shoulder 
like trees. If she had been able, she would have dragged away behind her, between her clenched teeth, the whole green floor of the garden. Then, at the doorway of the lodge, she turned for one last 
look at the Paradou. It was totally dark, night had now completely fallen and thrown a black cloak over all of it. And she went up, never to come down again. The large bedroom was soon adorned. She 
had placed a lighted lamp on the side table. She sorted out the flowers heaped in the middle of the floor, and made big bunches that she distributed around the room. First, behind the lamp on the side 
table she placed the lilies, like tall strips of lace that softened the light with white purity. Then she carried handfuls of carnations and stocks on to the old sofa, whose coloured upholstery was already 
scattered with red bouquets that had faded a hundred years ago; the upholstery disappeared, the sofa now spread against the wall a bed of stocks, dotted with carnations. She then arranged the four 
armchairs in front of the alcove; the first one she filled with marigolds, the second with poppies, the third with mirabilis, and the fourth with heliotropes; the armchairs, now submerged, showed only the 
ends of their arms, and looked like mileposts made of flowers. Finally she turned her attention to the bed. She rolled a little table over to the head of the bed, and on it she set a huge stack of violets. 
And she covered the bed with large armfuls of all the hyacinths and tuberoses that she had brought; it was so thick a layer that it overflowed, on the top, in the front, at the foot, and over the sides, with 
streams of blossoms trailing to the floor. The bed was simply a vast explosion of flowers. But the roses still remained. She threw them about randomly all over the room; she did not even look to see 
where they fell; the side table, the sofa, the armchairs, all had some roses; one corner of the bed was flooded with roses. For a few minutes, it rained roses, in big clumps, a shower of heavy flowers 
like a stormy downpour, making pools of flowers in the indentations of the floor. But the heap she had brought did not seem to be any smaller, so she ended up plaiting them into garlands that she hung 
on the walls. The plaster cupids, misbehaving over the alcove, had garlands of roses round their necks, on their arms, and around their waists; their bare bellies and bare bottoms were all dressed in 
roses. The blue ceiling, the oval panels framed by bows of flesh-coloured ribbon, the erotic pictures eroded by time, found themselves draped in a mantle of roses, in festoons of roses. The large room 
was fully decorated. Now she could die there. She stood and looked around for a moment. She was thinking, wondering whether death was there. And she gathered up the scented plants, the citronella, 
mint, verbena, balsam, and fennel; then she twisted and folded them, making them into thick wads which she used to block up the slightest gaps and holes in the door and the windows. Then she drew 
the curtains of roughly sewn white calico. And silently, without a sigh, she lay down on the bed, on the great flowering mass of hyacinths and tuberoses. This was a final rapture. With her eyes wide 
open, she smiled at the room. How she had loved in this room! And how happily she was dying there! Nothing impure came to her now from the plaster cupids, nothing disturbing came down from the 
paintings, with their display of women’s limbs. There was nothing now beneath the blue ceiling save the suffocating perfume of the flowers. And it seemed as if that perfume were no other than the 
odour of a bygone love that still warmed the air of the alcove, an odour intensified a hundredfold, so strong now that it was asphyxiating. Perhaps it was the breath of that lady who died there a hundred 
years before. She, in her turn, was being ravished in that breath. Keeping entirely still, with her hands folded on her breast, she continued to smile, listening to the perfumes that whispered inside her 
throbbing head. They played a strange music of scents that slowly, and very gently, put her to sleep. First there was a gay, childish prelude; her hands that had twisted the scented green plants, gave 
off the harsh smell of the crushed grasses, and told of her girlish escapades in the wildness of the Paradou. Then the sound of a flute was heard, little musk-scented notes that dropped like beads from 
the heap of violets on the bedside table; and this flute, embroidering its melody around the tranquil breath and steady accompaniment of the lilies on the side table, was singing of the first delights of 
their love, the first confession of love, the first kiss in the forest. But she was suffocating more now, passion came with the sudden burst of the peppery scent of the carnations, whose brassy voice for 
a moment overpowered all the others. She thought she was going to die in the sickly strains of the marigolds and poppies that reminded her of the torments of her desires. Then suddenly, all became 
calm and she breathed more freely, she was slipping into a greater sweetness, lulled by a descending scale from the stocks that slowed down and sank away into the lovely song of the heliotropes, 
whose vanilla-scented breaths announced the coming of the wedding. The mirabilis, here and there, piped up a discreet trill. Then there was a silence. The roses, languidly, made their entrance. Voices 
flowed down from the ceiling, a distant choir. It was a large ensemble that she heard at first with a slight shiver. The choir grew larger, and soon it was all vibrant with marvellous sonorities that exploded 
all around her. This was the wedding, the fanfares of the roses announced the awesome moment. She, with her hands pressed more and more firmly against her heart, swooning and dying, was 
gasping. She opened her mouth, seeking the kiss which would extinguish her, when the hyacinths and tuberoses gave off their fumes and wrapped her in a last sigh, a sigh so deep it drowned the choir 
of roses. Albine had died in the ultimate gasp of the flowers. 
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NEXT day, just before 3 o’clock, La Teuse and Brother Archangias were talking on the steps of the presbytery when they saw Dr Pascal's gig dashing through the village at a gallop. The whip was 
lashing out violently from the lowered hood of the gig. ‘Where is he racing to, like that?’ muttered the old servant. ‘He’s going to break his neck.’ 
The gig had reached the bottom of the slope on which the church was built. Suddenly the horse reared and stopped and the doctor's head, quite white and dishevelled, stretched out from under the 
hood. ‘Is Serge here?’ he shouted in a furious voice. 
La Teuse had come forward to the edge of the slope. 
‘Sir le Curé is in his room,’ she replied. ‘He must be reading his breviary ... Do you want to speak to him? Do you want me to call him?’ 
Uncle Pascal, looking thoroughly shattered, made a terrible gesture with his right hand that held the whip. Then, leaning out so far that he risked falling out, he went on: 
‘Ah! he’s reading his breviary! ... No, don’t call him, I’d strangle him, and there’s no point ... | only want to tell him that Albine is dead! Dead, do you hear? Tell him from me that she’s dead!’ 
And he disappeared, giving his horse such a lash of the whip that the horse almost bolted. But twenty paces further on, he stopped again, stretching his head out again, and shouting even more loudly: 
‘And also tell him from me that she was pregnant! He'll be pleased to hear that.’ 
The gig resumed its wild race. With alarming jolts, it climbed the rocky hill road that led to the Paradou. La Teuse stood where she was, dumbfounded. Brother Archangias sniggered, looking at her with 
eyes gleaming with savage delight. She gave him such a push she almost sent him headlong down the steps. 
‘Go away,’ she stammered out, angry now, and venting her anger on him. ‘I shall end up hating you! ... How can anyone rejoice in someone’s death? | never liked the girl. But when someone dies at 
her age, it’s not funny ... Go away, do you hear! And stop laughing like that, or I'll throw my scissors in your face!’ 
It was not until about one o’clock that a peasant, who'd come to Plassans to sell his vegetables, had told the doctor about the death of Albine, adding that Jeanbernat was asking for him. The doctor 
now felt a little better after his shouts as he passed by the church. He had gone slightly out of his way to allow himself that satisfaction. He reproached himself for this death, as if it were a crime in 
which he had taken part. The whole of the way he had not stopped heaping insults on himself and having to wipe his eyes just to be able to guide his horse, driving the gig over great heaps of stones, 
as if secretly hoping to turn the gig over and break his bones. When he entered the lane that ran along the interminable wall of the park, he felt a sudden flicker of hope. Perhaps Albine had only fainted 
away. The peasant had told him that she had suffocated herself with flowers. Ah! if he arrived in time, perhaps he could save her! And he whipped his horse ferociously, as if he were whipping himself. 
It was a really beautiful day. As in the lovely days of May, the lodge was bathed in sunshine. But the ivy that went right up to the roof, now had leaves tinged with russet, and the honeybees were no 
longer buzzing around the wallflowers that had sprung up between the stones. He quickly tethered his horse and pushed open the gate of the little garden. There was the usual total silence in which 
Jeanbernat smoked his pipe. But the old man was not there, sitting on the bench in front of his lettuces. 
‘Jeanbernat!’ the doctor called out. 


No one answered. Then, going into the hall, he saw something he had never seen before. At the end of the corridor, at the bottom of the staircase, was a door open on to the Paradou; the huge garden, 
in the pale sunlight, was rolling its yellow leaves about, displaying its autumnal melancholy. He went through that door and took a few steps on the damp grass. 

‘Ah! it's you, Doctor!’ said the calm voice of Jeanbernat. 

The old man was vigorously digging a hole at the foot of a mulberry tree. He had straightened his tall figure when he heard footsteps. Then he had gone back to work, taking out an enormous clod of 
rich earth with each effort. 

‘What are you doing there?’ asked Dr Pascal. 

Jeanbernat straightened up again, and wiped the sweat off his brow with the sleeve of his coat. 

‘I'm digging a hole,’ he replied simply. ‘She always loved the garden. She'll be able to sleep in comfort there.’ 

The doctor was choked with emotion. He stood for a moment on the edge of the grave, quite unable to speak, watching Jeanbernat vigorously wielding his spade. 

‘Where is she?’ he said at last. 

‘Up there, in her room. I’ve left her on the bed. | want you to listen to her heart before | put her in here ... | listened myself, and heard nothing.’ 

The doctor went upstairs. The room had not been touched, only a window had been opened. The flowers, faded, and suffocated in their own perfume, now gave off only the feeble odour of their dead 
flesh. At the far end of the alcove, however, there lingered an asphyxiating warmth that seemed to flow into the room, and then escape in wisps of vapour. Albine, very white, with her hands folded on 
her breast, was sleeping with a smile on her face, on her couch of hyacinths and tuberoses. And she was well content, she was truly dead. Standing in front of the bed, the doctor gazed at her for a 
long time, with that fixed stare scientists have when attempting resurrections but he decided not even to disturb her folded hands; he kissed her on the brow, where her maternity had already marked 
her with a slight shadow. Down below in the garden, Jeanbernat’s spade was still delving with heavy and regular strokes. 

But after a quarter of an hour, the old man went up. He had finished his task. He found the doctor sitting in front of the bed, so lost in thought that he seemed not to be aware of the big tears rolling 
down his cheeks, one after another. The two men exchanged but one glance. Then after a silence: 
‘You see, | was right,’ Jeanbernat slowly remarked, making once more his sweeping gesture, ‘there is nothing, nothing, nothing ... All that stuff, it’s just a farce.’ 

He was still standing, gathering up the roses that had fallen off the bed, and throwing them one by one on to Albine’s skirts. 

‘Flowers now, they only live for a day,’ he went on, ‘while prickly old weeds like me wear out the stones they grow on ... Now goodnight, | might as well peg out. My last bit of sunshine has been blown 
away. It’s all a farce.’ 

And he too sat down. He wasn’t weeping, he had the rigid despair of an automaton with broken machinery. Mechanically he stretched out his hand and took up a book from the little table covered with 
violets. It was one of the books from the attic, a battered volume of Holbach that he’d been reading since the morning, while he watched over Albine’s body. As the doctor, overwhelmed with grief, was 
still silent, he began to turn the pages again. But then he suddenly had an idea. 

‘If you were to help me,’ he said to the doctor, ‘we could bury her with all the flowers.’ 

Uncle Pascal gave a shudder. Then he explained that keeping bodies like that was not allowed. 

‘What do you mean — not allowed!’ the old man cried. ‘Well, | shall allow it! Doesn’t she belong to me? Do you think I’m going to let her be taken away from me by the priests? Just let them try, if they 
want to be shot at.’ 

He was standing now, and brandishing his book in a fearsome way. The doctor took hold of his hands, and pressed them into his own, begging him to calm down. He talked for a long time, saying all 
the things that rose to his lips; he blamed himself, let fall scraps of confession, and referred, in a muddled way, to those who had killed Albine. ‘Listen,’ he said at last, ‘she is no longer yours; you’ve to 
give her up to them.’ 

Jeanbernat shook his head, and made a gesture of refusal. But he was shaken. In the end he said: ‘Very well. Let them take her, and may she break their arms! I'd like her to leap out of their earth to 
make them all die of fright ... Besides, | have something to attend to over there. I'll go tomorrow ... Goodbye, Doctor. The hole will serve for me.’ And when the doctor had gone, he sat down again at 
the bedside of the dead girl, and gravely began to read once more. 
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THAT morning there was a great commotion in the farmyard of the presbytery. The butcher from Les Artaud had just killed Matthew the pig, in the shed. Désirée, enormously excited, had held Matthew's 
feet while he was being bled, kissing him on his back all the while, so that he would not feel the knife so much, and explaining that he really had to be killed now that he was so fat. No one could cut off 
the head of a goose with one stroke of the hatchet like Désirée, or cut a hen’s throat with a pair of scissors. Her love of the animals very cheerfully accepted such massacre. It was necessary, she 
would say; it made room for the little ones growing up. And she was in very good spirits. 
‘Miss,’ La Teuse kept scolding her every minute, ‘you're going to make yourself ill. There’s no sense in getting yourself into such a state just because we're killing a pig. You're as red as if you’d been 
dancing all night.’ 
But Désirée was clapping her hands, whirling around and keeping busy. La Teuse, on the other hand, felt as if her legs were giving way beneath her. She had been trundling her huge bulk to and fro 
from the kitchen to the farmyard since six o'clock that morning. She still had to make the black pudding. She had beaten the blood herself, two large bowls of it, all pink in the sun. And she would never 
get finished, because Miss kept on calling her for one silly thing after another. It must be said that at the very moment when the butcher was bleeding Matthew, Désirée had had quite a shock when 
she went into the stable. Liza, the cow, was giving birth there. Then, seized with an amazing joy, she had finally lost her head. 
‘One goes away, and another arrives,’ she cried, jumping up and down and twirling around. ‘But come, La Teuse, come and see!’ 
It was eleven o'clock. From time to time a sound of chanting came from the church. A confused murmuring of grieving voices could be heard, in the midst of which some fragments of Latin phrases, 
loudly declaimed, would suddenly be heard. 
‘Come on!’ Désirée repeated for the twentieth time. 
‘| have to go and ring the bell,’ said the old servant, ‘I'll never get finished ... What do you want now, Miss?’ 
But she did not wait for the reply. She hurled herself into the middle of a flock of hens who were greedily drinking the blood in the bowls. Furious, she kicked them away. Then she covered the bowls 
and said: 
‘Listen! Instead of bothering me all the time, you should keep an eye on these wretched creatures ... If you just let them do what they like, you'll have no black pudding, understand?’ 
Désirée laughed. If the hens drank a bit of blood, what was the harm? It would make them fat. Then she wanted to take La Teuse to see the cow but the old servant refused. 
‘| must go and ring the bell ... The funeral’s about to come out. You can hear.’ 
At that moment, the voices swelled in the church, then lingered on a mournful note. The sound of footsteps could clearly be heard. 
‘No, look,’ Désirée insisted, pushing La Teuse towards the stable. ‘Tell me what | need to do.’ 
The cow, stretched out on the straw, turned her head and gazed at them with her big eyes. And Désirée thought she needed something. Perhaps one could do something to make her suffer less. La 
Teuse shrugged her shoulders. Didn't animals always know how to fend for themselves? It was best not to bother her, that’s all. La Teuse was at last making her way to the sacristy, when, as she 
passed the shed, she cried out once more: 
‘Oh! Just look, just look!’ she cried, brandishing her clenched fist. ‘Oh! The wicked creature!’ 
In the shed, Matthew, waiting to be singed, was stretched out flat on his back, with his feet in the air. The gash made by the knife, still fresh, had drops of blood oozing out of it. And a little white hen, 
with a very delicate air, was pecking up, one by one, the drops of blood. 
‘My word! She's having a feast,’ was all Désirée said. 
She leaned over, and patted the pig’s bloated belly, adding: 
‘Aha! My old fatty, you stole their food often enough, so now you can let them have a bit of your neck.’ 
La Teuse quickly took off her apron and used it to cover Matthew’s neck. Then she hurried away and disappeared into the church. The main door had just set its rusty hinges squealing and a burst of 
chanting broke on the air, into the calm sunlight. And suddenly the bell began to toll with regular strokes. Désirée, who had remained kneeling in front of the pig, still patting his belly, raised her head 
and listened, still smiling. Then seeing she was alone, she glanced furtively around and slipped into the stable, closing the door after her. She was going to help the cow. The little gate of the cemetery, 
that had been opened wide to make room for the body to come through, was now hanging, almost torn off its hinges, against the wall. In the empty field, the sun was sleeping on the dry grasses. The 
procession entered, chanting the last verse of the Miserere. Then there was a silence. ‘Grant him/her eternal peace O Lord,’ [Requiem aeternam dona ei, Domine] went on the grave voice of Abbe 
Mouret. 
‘And let perpetual light shine upon him/her,’ [Et lux perpetua luceat ei] added Brother Archangias in his bellowing cantor’s voice. 
At the head of the procession came Vincent, in his surplice, carrying the cross, a big brass cross which had lost half its silvering, and which he carried very high, using both hands. Then came Abbe 
Mouret, pale in his black cassock, his head held high, chanting, with no trembling of his lips, his eyes gazing into the distance ahead. The lighted candle he carried brought scarcely any drop of warmth 
to the bright daylight. And two paces away, almost touching him, came the coffin of Albine, borne by four peasants on a sort of stretcher, painted black. The coffin, barely covered by a black cloth that 
was too short, revealed at the foot the new pine of the planks, with the steel heads of the nails sparkling on it. In the middle of the black cloth, flowers were scattered, handfuls of white roses, and 
hyacinths and tuberoses, gathered from the very bed of the dead girl. ‘Be carefull’ shouted Brother Archangias at the peasants, as they tilted the stretcher a bit to get it through, without catching on the 
gate. ‘You'll drop the whole thing on the ground!’ 
And he steadied the coffin with his huge hand. As there was no other cleric, he was carrying the vessel of holy water and he was also standing in for the cantor, the rural policeman who had not been 
able to come. ‘Come on in, you others,’ said Brother Archangias, turning round. 
It was another little procession, Rosalie’s baby having died the previous day, after a fit of convulsions. The father, the mother, old Mother Brichet, Catherine and two big girls, La Rousse and Lisa, were 
there. The last two were carrying the baby’s coffin, one at each end. 
Suddenly the voices were hushed. Then there was a silence. The bell was still tolling, unhurriedly, with a desolate sound. The procession went across the whole cemetery in the direction of the corner 
between the church and the farmyard wall. Swarms of grasshoppers rose in the air, and lizards rushed back to their holes. Heat still hung quite heavily over this patch of lush grass. The slight noise 
made by the stalks crushed under the trampling feet of the procession began to sound like the murmur of stifled sighs. 
‘Stop here,’ said the Brother, barring the way to the two girls carrying the baby’s coffin. ‘Wait your turn, we don’t need you underfoot.’ 
The two girls put the baby on the ground. Rosalie, Fortune, and old Mother Brichet stopped in the middle of the cemetery, while Catherine just quietly followed Brother Archangias. Albine’s grave had 
been dug to the left of the tomb of Abbe Caffin, whose white tombstone seemed, in the sunshine, to be strewn with flecks of silver. The gaping hole, freshly dug that morning, lay open among thick 
clumps of grass; the stalks of tall plants, half uprooted, leaned over the edge; at the bottom, one flower had fallen, splashing the black of the earth with its red petals. When Abbe Mouret came forward, 
the soft earth gave under his feet, and he had to step back to avoid falling into the grave. 
‘Ego sum,’ he intoned, in a resonant voice that could be heard above the mournful tones of the bell. 
And during the antiphon, everyone instinctively cast sidelong glances into the depths of the still empty hole. Vincent, who had planted the cross at the foot of the grave, facing the priest, was amusing 
himself by pushing little trickles of earth into the grave with his shoe, and watching them fall; and that made Catherine laugh, as she leaned over, behind him, to see. The peasants had laid the bier on 
the grass. They were stretching their arms, while Brother Archangias prepared the sprinkler for the holy water. 
‘Here, Voriau!’ shouted Fortune. 
The big black dog, who had gone over to sniff at the bier, came back reluctantly. 
‘What did you bring the dog for?’ cried Rosalie. 
‘Honestly, he just followed us,’ said Lisa, chuckling quietly. 
Everyone was talking in subdued tones around the coffin of the little one. The mother and father seemed at times to forget about it, then fell silent when they noticed it again, lying between them at their 
feet. 
‘Old Bambousse refused to come then, did he?’ asked La Rousse. 
Old Mother Brichet raised her eyes heavenwards. 


‘He was threatening to break everything yesterday, when the little one died,’ she whispered. ‘No, he’s not a good man, | say it in front of you, Rosalie. Didn’t he come close to strangling me, yelling that 
he'd been robbed, and he’d have given one of his cornfields to have the little one die three days before the wedding.’ 
‘We weren't to know,’ said Fortune with a sly look. 
‘What's it matter if the old chap gets mad?’ added Rosalie. ‘We’re married anyway, now.’ 
They smiled at each other over the little bier, with shining eyes. Lisa and La Rousse nudged each other. Everyone became very serious again. Fortune had picked up a clod of earth to chase away 
Voriau, who was now prowling around among the old tombstones. 
‘Ah! it looks as if they’re nearly finished,’ Rosalie whispered very quietly. 
Abbe Mouret was just finishing the De Profundis. Then he slowly went up to the coffin, drew himself up, and gazed at it for a moment, without a quiver of his eyelids. He seemed taller, and on his face 
was a serenity that transfigured him. Then he stooped and picked up a handful of earth that he scattered over the bier in the shape of a cross. Then he recited, in a voice so clear that not a syllable 
was lost: 
‘Revertitur in terram suam unde erat, et spiritus redit ad Deum qui dedit illum.’ 
A shiver ran through those who were present. Lisa, looking thoughtful, said with a troubled air: 
‘It's not much fun really, is it, when you think it'll be your turn one day?’ 
Brother Archangias had passed the sprinkler to the priest, who shook it several times above the body and said in a low voice: 
‘Requiescat in pace.’ 
‘Amen,’ Vincent and Brother Archangias responded together, the one voice so high, and the other so deep, that Catherine had to clap her fist to her mouth not to burst out laughing. 
‘No, no, it’s not much fun,’ Lisa went on, ‘and there’s absolutely no one attending this burial. If we weren’t here, the cemetery would be empty.’ 
‘They say she killed herself,’ said old Mother Brichet. 
‘Yes, | know,’ La Rousse chipped in. ‘The Brother didn’t want her to be buried with Christian folk. But Sir Curé replied that eternity was for everyone. | was there ... Never mind but all the same, the 
Philosopher could have come.’ 
But Rosalie shushed them, and whispered: 
‘Oh! look, there he is now, the Philosopher!’ 
Indeed, Jeanbernat was entering the cemetery. He walked straight over to the group around the grave. He walked with his usual lithe step, still so supple that he made no noise. When he reached 
them, he stood directly behind Brother Archangias, upon whose neck he seemed to gaze fondly for a moment. Then, just as Abbe Mouret finished the prayers, he calmly took out a knife from his pocket, 
opened it out, and in a single movement, cut off the Brother's right ear. 
No one had time to intervene. The Brother uttered a shriek. 
‘The left one will keep for another time,’ said Jeanbernat peaceably, tossing the ear to the ground. 
And then he left. Everyone was so stupefied that no one even went after him. Brother Archangias had fallen on the pile of fresh earth from the grave. He had made a wad of his handkerchief and 
pressed it to his wound. One of the four bearers tried to carry him off, to take him home. But he waved him away. He stayed there, savagely waiting, determined to see Albine go down into the hole. ‘At 
last, it's our turn,’ said Rosalie with a faint sigh. 
However, Abbe Mouret still lingered by the grave, watching the bearers tying ropes around the coffin to slide it gently into the grave. The bell was still tolling but La Teuse seemed to be tiring for the 
strokes were less regular, as if irritated by the length of the ceremony. It was hotter now in the sun, and the shadow of the Lone Tree moved slowly over the grass dotted with mounds for the tombs. 
When Abbe Mouret at last had to move back, to get out of the way, his eyes lit on the marble tomb of Abbe Caffin, that priest who had loved, and who lay there so peaceful beneath the wild flowers. 
Then suddenly as the coffin was going down, supported by the ropes with their knots creaking, a frightful noise arose from the farmyard behind the wall. The goat was bleating. The ducks, the geese, 
and the turkeys were all clicking their beaks and flapping their wings. The hens were clucking as if they had all just laid an egg. The tawny rooster Alexander was uttering his clarion call, and you could 
even hear the rabbits leaping about and shaking the planks of their hutches. And over and above all the lively din of this little nation of animals, a huge laugh rang out. There was a rustling of skirts. 
Then Désirée, with her hair on end, and arms bare up to the elbows, her face flushed with triumph, appeared, her hands holding on to the coping on top of the wall. She must have been standing on a 
heap of dung. ‘Serge! Serge!’ she called. At that moment Albine’s coffin had just reached the bottom of the hole. The ropes had just been pulled away. One of the peasants threw down a first handful 
of earth. ‘Serge! Serge!’ she cried more loudly still, clapping her hands, ‘the cow has had a calfl’ 
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THE night light in the blue-tinged glass on the mantelshelf burned behind a book that cast a shadow across half the bedroom. The quiet glow spreading over the bedside table and the chaise longue, 
bathed the wide folds of the velvet curtains, and flooded the mirror on the rosewood cupboard between the two windows with azure. The harmonious tones of this homely room, the blue of the curtains, 
the furniture and the carpet acquired a softness, like clouds, at this time of the evening. And opposite the windows, in the shadow, the bed, also draped in velvet, was a dark shape, brightened only by 
the whiteness of the sheets. Héléne, a mother and a widow, her arms serenely crossed, was breathing lightly. 

The clock struck one into the silence. The sounds from the streets roundabout had died away. Up there on the heights of the Trocadéro all you could hear of Paris was a distant hum. Héléne’s breathing 
was so soft and gentle, her chaste bosom scarcely moved. In a deep, peaceful slumber, her neat head to one side, chestnut hair securely fastened, she looked to have fallen asleep while listening to 
something. On the other side, the wide-open door to the adjoining room cast a dark shadow on the wall. 

But there was not a sound to be heard. It struck the half-hour. The pendulum on the clock seemed to move more slowly in the overwhelming feeling of sleepiness that engulfed the entire bedroom. The 
night light, the furniture, a woman's needlework lying on the little table by the snuffed-out lamp, all seemed to be sleeping. Even in her sleep, Héléne retained her grave, benign expression. 

When two o'clock struck, the peace was disturbed; a sigh could be heard in the darkness of the adjoining room. It was followed by a rustle of sheets before all fell silent again. Then came a more 
laboured breathing. Héléne had not moved. But suddenly she sat up. She had just been woken by the confused babble of a child in pain. She put her hands to her forehead, still half asleep, when a 
muffled cry startled her from her bed. 

‘Jeanne, Jeanne! What's the matter?’ she asked. ‘Answer me!’ 

And as her daughter did not answer she rushed to fetch the night light, saying under her breath: 

‘My God, she wasn’t well, | shouldn’t have gone to bed.’ 

She went quickly into the adjoining room that was heavy with silence. The night light, drowning in oil, was just a flickering flame throwing a single circle of light on to the ceiling. Leaning over the iron 
bedstead, at first Héléne could make out nothing. Then, in the blue glow, in the middle of the cast-off sheets she saw Jeanne, rigid and with her head thrown back, the muscles in her neck stiff and 
hard. Her poor, beloved face was distorted in a seizure, her eyes were open, she was staring at the tops of the curtains. 

‘My God, my God!’ Héléne cried. ‘My God, she’s dying.’ 

And putting the night light down with trembling hands, she felt her daughter all over. She could not find the pulse. Her heart seemed to have stopped. Her small arms and legs were splayed out violently. 
At that point Héléne lost her head and panicked: 

‘My child is dying! she stammered. ‘Help me! My child! My child!’ 

She came back into her bedroom, stumbling around, falling over objects, not knowing where she was going. Then she returned to the other room and threw herself in front of the bed again, still calling 
for help. She took Jeanne in her arms, kissed her hair, feeling her all over with her hands, pleading with her to say something. One word, just one word. Where did it hurt? Did she want some of the 
medicine she had given her the other day? Would fresh air bring her round? And she tried over and over again to get her to say something. 

‘Speak to me, Jeanne, please, speak to me!’ 

Oh God ... not knowing what to do! Just like that, suddenly in the night. No light, even. Her thoughts became confused. She chattered on to her daughter, asking questions and answering for her. Was 
the pain in her stomach? No, it was in her throat. Nothing serious. One must stay calm. And she made an effort to retain all her own common sense. But her stomach turned over when she felt her 
daughter stiff in her arms. She looked at her convulsing, not breathing. She tried to be sensible, to resist her need to shout. Then suddenly in spite of herself, she cried out. 

She crossed the dining room and kitchen and called: 

‘Rosalie, Rosalie! Quick, get a doctor! My daughter's dying!’ 

There was an answering cry from the servant, who slept in a small room behind the kitchen. Héléne ran back. She paced to and fro in her nightgown, not seeming to feel the cold of the icy February 
night. This servant would let her daughter die! But scarcely a minute had passed. She returned to the kitchen, went into the bedroom again. She flung on a skirt, threw a shawl roughly over her shoulders. 
She knocked over the furniture, and the room, where such peace had reigned a short while ago, was now filled with the violence of her desperation. Then, still in her slippers and leaving the doors 
open, she ran down the three flights of stairs, with the notion of fetching a doctor herself. 

The concierge pulled the cord and Héléne found herself outside, her ears buzzing and her head spinning. She ran down the Rue Vineuse,* rang Doctor Bodin’s bell; he had treated Jeanne before. After 
what seemed an eternity, a servant came to say that Doctor Bodin was attending a woman having a baby. Héléne remained stupefied on the pavement. She did not know any other doctor in Passy. 
For a moment she paced up and down, looking at the houses. An icy little wind was blowing. Still in her slippers, she walked across the sprinkling of snow which had fallen the night before. And 
constantly before her eyes was the vision of her daughter, accompanied by the anguished thought that she was letting her die by not finding a doctor straight away. Then, as she retraced her steps up 
the Rue Vineuse, she tugged at a bell pull. She would ask someone, perhaps they could give her an address. She rang again, they took their time coming to open the door. The wind flattened her thin 
petticoat against her legs and loosened the strands of her hair. 

Finally a servant came and said that Doctor Deberle was in bed. She had rung at a doctor's house, so Heaven had not abandoned her after all! Then she insisted on entering, saying over and over: 
‘My child is dying! My child! Tell him to come.’ 

It was a well-furnished town house. She went upstairs, arguing with the servant, countering all objections with the words that her child was dying. When she reached the landing, she agreed to wait; 
but as soon as she heard the doctor getting up in the adjoining room, she went and spoke to him through the door. 

‘Come as soon as you can, Doctor, | beg you ... My child is dying!’ 

When the doctor appeared in his waistcoat, without a tie, she urged him to be quick and would not let him finish getting dressed. He had recognized her. She lived in the house next door and was his 
tenant. So when he took a short cut through the garden with her and passed through the communicating gate between the two houses, she suddenly remembered. 

‘Of course,’ she said softly, ‘you are a doctor and | knew that ... I'm taking leave of my senses, as you see ... Let’s be quick.’ 

On the stairs, she ushered him ahead of her. Had he been the Almighty, she could not have brought him into her home with more reverence. Upstairs Rosalie had stayed by Jeanne, and had lit the 
lamp placed on the small table. As soon as the doctor went in, he took this lamp and shone it directly on the child, who was still painfully stiff, except that her head had slipped down and her face was 
twitching rapidly. For a minute he remained tight-lipped, and did not speak. Héléne looked anxiously at him. When he saw this imploring look from her mother, he murmured: 

‘It's not serious ... But you mustn't leave her here. She needs air.’ 

Héléne hoisted her on to her shoulders. She could have kissed the doctor's hands for his reassuring words and waves of relief coursed through her. But scarcely had she placed Jeanne in her big bed 
when the little girl's body shook with violent convulsions. The doctor had taken off the lampshade, a white light illuminated the room. He went over and opened the window a little, ordered Rosalie to 
pull the bed away from the curtains. Héléne, again overwhelmed with anxiety, stammered: 

‘She’s dying, Doctor! Look at her, look at her! | can’t recognize her!’ 

He did not answer but keenly studied the progress of the attack. 

‘Go into the recess and hold her hands so that she doesn’t scratch herself ... There, gently, be careful not to hurt her. Don’t worry, the crisis must take its course.’ 


And both, leaning over the bed, held Jeanne, whose limbs were slackening in a series of abrupt shocks. The doctor had buttoned up his waistcoat to cover his bare neck. Héléne had remained wrapped 
in the shawl she had thrown around her shoulders. But Jeanne, flailing around her, tugged at a corner of the shawl and undid the top of the waistcoat. They were unaware of it. Neither was conscious 
of the other. 
The attack was nearly over. The little girl, exhausted, seemed to collapse. Despite the doctor's reassurance to her mother about the outcome of the crisis, he still looked thoughtful. He continued to 
study the sick child and finally asked Héléne some questions as he stood by her bed. 
‘How old is she?’ 
‘Eleven and a half, Sir.’ 
There was a silence. He nodded, leaned down to raise Jeanne’s closed eyelids and look inside. Then he continued his questioning, without looking directly at Héléne. 
‘Did she have convulsions when she was small?’ 
‘Yes, Doctor but they subsided when she was about six ... She’s very delicate. I've noticed that she has been unwell these last few days.’ 
‘Do you know of any nervous illnesses in the family?’ 
‘| don’t know ... My mother died of a chest infection.’ 
She hesitated, overcome with shame, not wanting to admit to having had a relative locked up in an asylum. Her whole family had a tragic history. 
‘Careful,’ said the doctor rapidly. ‘She’s having another attack.’ 
Jeanne had just opened her eyes. Bewildered, she looked about her for a moment, without uttering a word. Then her eyes started to stare, she threw herself backwards, her limbs tensed and stiffened. 
She was very flushed. Suddenly she went white, livid, and began to convulse. 
‘Keep hold of her,’ the doctor directed. ‘Take her other hand.’ 
He hurried to the side table, on which he had put a little array of medicaments. He came back with a bottle that he held to her nose. But it was like a whiplash, Jeanne shook so hard she jerked out of 
her mother’s hands. 
‘No, no, not ether!’ her mother cried, when she smelled the bottle. ‘Ether drives her mad.’ 
The two of them could scarcely hold her. Her contractions were violent, her body raised up on her heels and on her neck, as if bent double. Then she fell back, she ranged from one side of the bed to 
the other. Her fists were tight shut, her thumbs turned in towards her palms; from time to time she opened them and spread out her fingers, attempting to seize things in thin air and twist them. Her 
fingers found her mother’s shawl and clung on to it. But the most upsetting thing for her mother was, as she said, that she couldn’t recognize her daughter any more. Her sweet little angelic face was 
utterly changed, her eyes, a bluish pearly colour, were sunk in their sockets. 
‘Do something, | beg you, Doctor,’ she whispered. ‘I haven’t the strength any more...’ She had just remembered that the daughter of one of her neighbours in Marseilles had died of asphyxiation in a 
similar crisis. Perhaps the doctor was withholding the truth, to spare her? Jeanne’s breathing was sporadic and halting so that the mother thought every breath she felt on her face might be her last. 
Then in despair, and overwhelmed by pity and terror, she wept. Her tears fell on the innocent naked body of the little girl, who had thrown back the covers. 
Meanwhile the doctor’s long supple fingers were applying light pressure to the base of her neck. The intensity of the attack was lessening. Jeanne’s movements grew slower and then she remained 
inert. She had fallen back into the centre of the bed, her body taut and her arms spread wide, her head propped up by the pillow, lolling on to her chest. She looked like an infant Christ. Héléne bent 
down and gave her a long kiss on her forehead. 
‘Is it over?’ she asked in a small voice. ‘Do you think there will be another attack?’ 
He made an evasive gesture. Then replied: 
‘Well, further attacks will be less violent anyway.’ 
He asked Rosalie for a glass and a jug. He half-filled the glass, took two new flasks, counted out the drops and, with Héléne’s help, raising the child’s head, inserted a spoonful of this potion in between 
her clenched teeth. The white flame of the lamp rose high, lighting the untidy room, in which some of the furniture had been knocked over. The clothes Héléne had thrown down on the back of a chair 
when she went to bed had slipped on to the floor and lay on the rug. Having trodden on a bodice, the doctor picked it up so that it shouldn’t get under his feet again. The scent of verbena wafted up 
from the unmade bed and from these few underclothes. All the intimate possessions of this woman were on shocking display. The doctor himself went to fetch the basin, soaked a towel, and applied it 
to Jeanne’s temples. 
‘You'll catch cold, Madam,’ Rosalie said, shivering. ‘Perhaps we should shut the window ... It's very chilly.’ 
‘No, no,’ Héléne cried. ‘Leave the window open ... That’s right, Doctor, isn’t it?’ 
A little breeze came through, lifting the curtains. She was unaware of it, yet the shawl had completely fallen off her shoulders, uncovering part of her bosom. At the back of her head, her chignon had 
worked loose and disordered strands of hair were hanging down to her hips. Her bare arms had freed themselves in order to move more quickly and she forgot everything in the total devotion to caring 
for her child. Beside her, the doctor was quite unaware of his open waistcoat, or his collar that Jeanne had just torn off. 
‘Lift her up a little, he said. ‘No, not that way ... Give me your hand.’ 
He took her hand and placed it himself under the head of the little girl, whom he was trying to induce to take another spoonful of the medicine. Then he got her to come over next to him. He was using 
her as an assistant and she obeyed him religiously, seeing that her daughter appeared to be more calm. 
‘Come here ... You put her head on your shoulder while | listen to her chest.’ 
Héléne did what he ordered. Then he bent over her to place his ear on Jeanne’s chest. He touched her bare shoulder lightly with his cheek, and as he listened to the child’s heart he might also have 
heard the mother’s beating. When he stood up again their breaths mingled. 
‘Nothing wrong there,’ he said quietly, much to Héléne’s relief. ‘Put her back to bed, we won’t torment her any more.’ 
But a fresh attack occurred. It was much less serious. Jeanne mumbled a few halting words. Two more spasms one after the other came and went. The child had fallen into a state of prostration, and 
that seemed to make the doctor anxious once more. He had laid her down with her head raised high, the covers pulled up under her chin, and for almost an hour he stayed watching her, appearing to 
be waiting for the regular sound of her breathing. From the other side of the bed, Héléne also waited, not moving. 
Gradually a deep peace stole over Jeanne’s face. The lamp lit her with its soft yellow light. Her face returned to its lovely oval shape, slightly elongated, as graceful and fine as a young fawn’s. You 
could imagine the dark expression of her closed eyes under their wide, blue, translucent lids. The breath came lightly from her small nose, her rather wide mouth wore a vague smile. And so she slept, 
her hair, black as ink, spread out like a cloth around her. 
‘It's over this time,’ the doctor said in a low voice. And he turned to put away his bottles, getting ready to leave. Héléne went over to him. 
‘Oh, Doctor,’ she begged, ‘don’t leave me. Wait a few minutes. If she were to have another attack ... You are the one who has saved her.’ 
He indicated that now there was nothing to worry about. But he stayed, wanting to reassure her. She had sent Rosalie back to bed. Soon daylight came, a soft grey light on the snow that whitened the 
roofs. The doctor went over and closed the window. And the two of them exchanged a few whispered words, in the deep silence. 
‘It's not serious, | assure you,’ he was saying. ‘Only at her age you have to be very careful ... Make sure that she’s leading a regular life, is happy, and doesn’t get upset.’ 
After a moment it was Héléne’s turn to say: 
‘She’s so delicate, so nervous ... | don’t always have any influence on her. She gets joyful or sad over the most trivial things, it worries me, they are so intense ... She loves me with a jealous passion; 
it makes her weep when | kiss another child.’ 
He nodded, repeating: 
‘Yes, yes. Delicate, nervous, jealous ... It's Doctor Bodin who looks after her, isn’t it? I'll talk to him about her. We'll put her on a course of intense treatment. She is at a stage in her life which will 
determine her health when she’s a woman.’ 
When she saw he was so trustworthy, Héléne had a surge of gratitude: 
‘Oh, Sir, thank you so much for all the trouble you have taken!’ 
Then, having raised her voice, she went and leaned over the bed, afraid she had woken Jeanne. The child was asleep, flushed pink, a vague smile on her lips. In the bedroom, now restored to calm, 
there was a feeling of languor. It was as though a quiet, comfortable lassitude had returned to the curtains, the furniture, the scattered clothes. Everything seemed to relax, as if swallowed up by the 
light of dawn coming in through the two windows. 
Once again Héléne was standing by the bed. The doctor was on the other side. And between them was Jeanne, slumbering, breathing lightly. 
‘Her father was often ill,’ Héléne went on quietly, returning to his question. ‘I have always been in good health.’ 
The doctor, who had not yet looked at her at all, raised his eyes and could not help smiling, she seemed to him so strong and healthy. She smiled back, a happy, quiet smile. She enjoyed her good 
health. 
Meanwhile his eyes remained on her. He had never seen a woman with such a regular, beautiful face. She was Junoesque, tall, magnificent, with golden lights in her chestnut hair. When she slowly 
turned her head, her profile took on the gravity of a statue. Her grey eyes and white teeth lit up her entire face. She had a round chin, a little pronounced that gave her a look of common sense and 
determination. But what surprised the doctor was her superb figure. The shawl had slipped down again, her shoulders were uncovered, her arms were bare. A thick plait, the colour of burnished gold, 
hung down her shoulder and disappeared between her breasts. And in her half-undone petticoat, with her hair untidy and disarranged, she yet retained her stateliness, a decent, honest dignity, chaste 
beneath this male gaze that was beginning to disturb him greatly. 
For a moment she studied him too. Doctor Deberle was a man of thirty-five, with a longish, clean-shaven face, an intelligent expression and thin lips. As she looked at him she, in her turn, noticed his 
neck was bare. And they remained there face to face with little Jeanne asleep between them. But this space that had been immense a little while ago, seemed to have got smaller. The child’s breath 
was too light. Then Héléne slowly pulled up her shawl and wrapped it around her, while the doctor buttoned up the collar of his waistcoat. 
‘Maman, Maman,’ stammered the child in her sleep. 
She was waking. When she opened her eyes she saw the doctor and was worried. 
‘Who is that? Who is that?’ she asked. 
But her mother gave her a kiss. 
‘Go to sleep, darling, you were a bit poorly ... He’s a friend.’ 
The child seemed surprised. She remembered nothing. Sleep came over her again and she dozed off, murmuring fondly: ‘Oh, I’m so sleepy! ... Goodnight, Mother dear ... If he’s your friend, he'll be 
mine too.’ The doctor had cleared away his array of medicines. He quietly said goodbye and left. Héléne listened to the child’s breathing for a moment. Then she sat on the edge of the bed, gazing at 
nothing, lost in her thoughts. The lamp, left burning, paled in the light of day. 
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NeXT day Héléne thought it would be polite to go and thank Doctor Deberle. The hasty manner in which she had forced him to come with her, the good turn he had done her in spending that whole 
night at Jeanne’s bedside, embarrassed her when she thought about it—it seemed to her beyond the call of duty for a doctor. However, she hesitated for a couple of days, reluctant to go, for reasons 
she could not quite articulate. While in this state of indecision, she was busy thinking about the doctor; one morning she saw him and hid, like a child. She was cross with herself afterwards for being 
so timid. Her calm, forthright character was at variance with this emotion that had entered her life. So she decided she would go and thank the doctor that very day. 
Her little daughter's crisis had taken place in the night of Tuesday to Wednesday, and it was now Saturday. Jeanne had completely recovered. Doctor Bodin, much concerned, had hurried over to visit, 
and spoken of Doctor Deberle with the reverence a poor old local doctor has for a young, well-off colleague who has already made a name for himself. But he let people know, with a sly smile, that his 
money came from his father, Sir Deberle, a man venerated by the whole of Passy. The son had simply had the trouble of inheriting one and a half million francs and a superb clientele. A clever boy, 
though, Doctor Bodin was quick to add, with whom he would be honoured to consult on the subject of the precious health of his young friend Jeanne. 
Towards three o'clock, Héléne and her daughter went down and had gone only a few steps along the Rue Vineuse before they were ringing the bell at the big house next door. Both were still in deep 
mourning. A uniformed servant in a white tie opened the door. Héléne recognized the wide hall hung with oriental door-curtains; but now she could see a multitude of flowers to right and left blooming 
in the jardiniéres. The valet ushered them into a small sitting room with dark green hangings and funiture, and stood waiting. Héléne gave her name. 


‘Madam Grand-Jean.’ 

The servant opened the door to an extraordinarily bright yellow and black salon, before withdrawing and repeating: 

‘Madam Grand-Jean.’ 

Héléne, in the doorway, shrank back a moment. She had just caught sight of a young lady at the other end of the room, sitting by the fire with her wide skirts taking up the whole of a narrow sofa. 
Opposite her, an elderly person, still wearing her hat and shawl, was visiting. 

‘I'm sorry,’ Héléne faltered, ‘I was hoping to see Doctor Deberle.’ 

And she caught hold of her daughter's hand, having ushered her into the room in front of her. She was surprised and embarrassed to have intruded on this lady in this fashion. Why had she not asked 
for the doctor? She knew he was married. 

Madam Deberle was just finishing an anecdote in a rapid and rather shrill voice: 

‘Oh, she’s marvellous, just marvellous! ... She dies so realistically! ... Look, she clutches at her breast like this, throws her head back, and turns green ... | swear you have to go and see it, Miss Aurélie.’ 
She rose then and came over to the door with a loud rustling of skirts, and said with a charmingly courteous manner: 

‘Do come in, Madam ... My husband isn’t at home ... But you are most welcome, most welcome ... And this must be the beautiful young lady who was so poorly the other night ... Do come and sit 
down a moment.’ 

Héléne was obliged to sit in an armchair, while Jeanne perched shyly on the edge of a seat. Madam Deberle had sunk once more on to her small sofa, adding with a pretty laugh: 

‘It's my day. Yes, | have people round on Saturdays ... Pierre introduces them. The week before last he brought along a colonel who had gout.’ 

‘You are mad, Juliette!’ murmured Miss Aurélie, the stiff elderly lady, an old and indigent friend, who had known her from the cradle. 

There was a short silence. Héléne looked around at the richly furnished salon, the curtains and the black and gold seats that shone bright as stars. Flowers bloomed on the mantelpiece, the piano, the 
tables, and the daylight from the garden came in through the windows, through which you could see the leafless trees and the bare earth. It was very warm, the stove giving out an even heat and in the 
hearth one single log burning away to ashes. Then, with another glance, Héléne realised that the flame-coloured salon was a decor that had been chosen with taste. 

Madam Deberle had jet-black hair and a skin as white as milk. She was small, dimpled, relaxed, and graceful. In all this gold, under her heavy dark coiffure, her pale complexion was lit by a rosy blush. 
Héléne thought her really lovely. 

‘Convulsions are terrible,’ drawled Madam Deberle. ‘My little boy Lucien had them but it was when he was a baby ... You must have been so worried, Madam! Well, the dear child seems quite well 
again now.’ 

And she in her turn looked at Héléne, surprised and delighted by her beauty. She had never seen a woman of such regal splendour, her black mourning draping her tall, grave figure. Her admiration 
was expressed in an involuntary smile, while she exchanged glances with Miss Aurélie. The two women studied her with such open admiration that Héléne also smiled. 

Then Madam Deberle lay back comfortably on her sofa and, taking the fan which hung from her sash, asked: 

‘You didn’t go to the premiere at the Vaudeville yesterday, Madam?’ 

‘| never go to the theatre,’ Héléne replied. 

‘Oh, young Noémi was wonderful, just wonderful! Her death is so realistic! She clutches at her bodice like this, throws back her head, turns quite green ... The effect is remarkable.’ 

For a minute or two she discussed the actress's performance —approvingly, moreover. Then she went on to the other things happening in Paris, a painting exhibition where she had seen some amazing 
canvases, a silly novel that was receiving a great deal of publicity, some risqué affair which she hinted at to Miss Aurélie. And she passed from one subject to the next, tirelessly, rapidly, reliving it, in 
her element. Héléne, a stranger to this world, simply listened and now and then uttered a word or made a brief remark. 

The door opened and the valet announced: 

‘Madam de Chermettes ... Madam Tissot...’ 

Two very smartly-dressed ladies came in. Madam Deberle went forward eagerly. And the train of her much-ornamented black silk dress was so long that she had to sweep it out of the way with her 
heel every time she turned round. For a short time there was a rapid chattering of shrill voices. 

‘How lovely to see you! It's been so long...’ 

‘We've come about this lottery, you know.’ 

‘Yes, of course, of course.’ 

‘Oh, we mustn't stay. We have twenty more houses to do.’ 

‘Oh no, you can’t go yet.’ 

And the two ladies perched on the edge of a sofa. Then the shrill voices piped up again, at an even higher pitch. 

‘Well, what did you think of the Vaudeville?’ 

‘Oh, superb!’ 

‘You know how she unfastens her hair and lets it down. That creates the whole effect.’ 

‘They say she takes something to make herself turn green.’ 

‘No no, the movements are carefully worked out ... But they had to be planned beforehand.’ 

‘Marvellous!’ 

The two ladies had risen. They vanished. The salon resumed its cosy tranquillity. On the mantelpiece hyacinths exhaled their penetrating perfume. A quarrelsome flock of sparrows could be heard for 
a moment fighting as they landed on the lawn. Before she took a seat, Madam Deberle went over and pulled down the embroidered tulle blind on a window opposite. And she took up her place again 
in the now softer gold of the salon. 

‘| do beg your pardon,’ she said. ‘We are being invaded.’ 

And she went on comfortably chatting to Héléne in the most affectionate tones. She appeared to know something of her background, no doubt through the servants’ talking in the house that belonged 
to her. With some boldness but also with tact, she spoke sympathetically of Héléne’s husband and of his terrible death in a hotel in the Rue de Richelieu, the Hotel du Var. 

‘And you had just arrived, hadn’t you? You hadn’t been to Paris before ... It must be dreadful to be in mourning amongst strangers the day after a long journey, when you don’t yet know your way 
around.’ Héléne nodded slowly. Yes, she had spent many terrible hours then. The illness which was to carry her husband off had declared itself suddenly the day after their arrival, just when they were 
about to go out. She wasn’t familiar with a single street, she didn’t even know which quartier she was in; and for a week she had stayed shut up with the dying man, listening to Paris rumbling beneath 
her window, feeling alone, abandoned, lost, in the depths of her solitude. The thought of that great bare room full of medicine bottles where the trunks were not even unpacked still made her shudder. 
‘They say your husband was almost twice your age?’ Madam Deberle asked with an air of deep interest, while Miss Aurélie pricked up her ears so as not to miss anything. 

‘No no,’ Héléne answered. ‘He was scarcely six years older than me.’ 

And she went so far as to tell the history of her marriage in a few sentences: how her husband had fallen deeply in love with her when she was living with her father, Mouret, the hatmaker, in the Rue 
des Petites-Maries in Marseilles; how the Grandjeans, a rich family of refiners exasperated by the poverty of his young lady, had been very much opposed to the marriage; and how they had married 
in haste, without telling anyone, after the banns were read, and had lived on very little until the day when a dying uncle had left them about ten thousand francs. It was then that Grandjean, who nurtured 
a hatred for Marseilles, had decided they would come and live in Paris. 

‘So how old were you when you got married?’ Madam Deberle enquired. 

‘Seventeen.’ 

‘You must have been so beautiful.’ 

The conversation lapsed. Héléne had apparently not heard her. 

‘Madam Manguelin,’ announced the valet. 

A young woman appeared, discreet and embarrassed. It was one of her protégées who had come to thank her for something she had done. She stayed only a few minutes and curtseyed as she left. 
Then Madam Deberle took up the conversation again, speaking of Abbé Jouve, whom both knew. He was a humble priest of Notre-Dame-de-Grace in the parish of Passy but his charitable works made 
him the most beloved and respected in the area. 

‘Oh, the sweetest man!’ she murmured with a look of devotion. 

‘He was very good to us,’ said Héléne. ‘My husband used to know him in Marseilles ... As soon as he knew about my misfortune he took charge of everything. He’s the one who found us lodgings in 
Passy.’ 

‘Does he not have a brother?’ enquired Juliette. 

‘Yes, his mother remarried.’ 

‘Sir Rambaud also knew my husband. He set up shop in the Rue de Rambuteau specializing in oils and products from the South of France, and is making a lot of money, | believe.’ 

Then she added gaily: 

‘The abbé and his brother are my only admirers!’ 

Jeanne, getting bored sitting on the edge of her chair, was eyeing her mother with impatience. Her delicate face that resembled a young fawn’s, showed signs of distress, as though she did not want 
to hear the things that were being talked about. And at times she seemed to be breathing in the heavy, suffocating scents of the salon, throwing sidelong glances at the furniture, mistrustful, as though 
wamed of hidden dangers by her extreme sensitivity. Then she brought her gaze back to her mother with a tyrannical adoration. 

Madam Deberle could see the young girl was ill at ease. 

‘Here’s a little girl who is bored with being sensible like a grown-up ... Look, there are some picture books on that little table.’ 

Jeanne went to pick up an album; but her eyes, above the book, kept lighting on her mother, pleading with her. Héléne, won over by the welcome she was receiving, did not move. She was naturally 
calm and would willingly sit for hours. But when the valet announced three ladies, one after the other—Madam Berthier, Madam de Guiraud, and Madam Levasseur—she thought she should take her 
leave. But Madam Deberle cried: 

‘Do stay, | must introduce my son to you.’ 

The circle around the hearth grew wider. All these ladies talked at once. There was one who said she was ‘all in’. And she told them how, for the last five days, she had not gone to bed until four in the 
morning. Another was complaining bitterly about her nurses. You couldn’t get one who was trustworthy. Then the conversation turned to dressmakers. Madam Deberle was of the opinion that a woman 
couldn't dress one satisfactorily; you needed a man. Meanwhile two women were whispering between themselves, and as there was a break in the conversation, you could hear three or four words. 
They all began to laugh and fan themselves in a languid fashion. 

‘Sir Malignon,’ announced the servant. 

A tall young man arrived, dressed very correctly. He was greeted with cries. Madam Deberle, without getting up, held out her hand, saying: 

‘Well, what do you think of yesterday’s Vaudeville?’ 

‘Terrible!’ he cried. 

‘What do you mean! ... She was marvellous. When she clutched at her dress and threw back her head...’ 

‘Oh, don’t! Such realism is disgusting.’ 

A discussion ensued. There were many kinds of realism. But the young man would have none of them. 

‘None whatsoever, do you understand?’ he said, raising his voice. ‘None! Art is degraded by realism.’ 

They'd see some choice things in the theatre before long! Why shouldn’t Noémi push things to the limits? And he made a gesture that scandalized all the ladies. They were horrified. But when Madam 
Deberle had said her piece about the prodigious effect produced by the actress and Madam Levasseur had told everyone that a woman had swooned on the balcony, they all agreed it was a great 
success. At this, the conversation came to an abrupt halt. 


The young man, in an armchair, reclined among the spreading skirts. He seemed to be very much at home in the doctor's house. He had idly picked a flower out of the jardiniére and was chewing it. 
Madam Deberle asked him: 

‘Have you read the novel ...?’ 

Without letting her finish he replied in a superior tone: 

‘| only read two novels a year.’ 

As for the exhibition at the Arts Circle, it really wasn’t worth going out of your way to see it. Then, when all the subjects of the day had been exhausted, he came and leaned over Juliette’s small sofa 
and exchanged a few hushed words with her, while the rest of the ladies chattered brightly among themselves. 

‘Oh my goodness, he’s gone!’ cried Madam Berthier, turning round. ‘I came across him an hour ago at Madam Robinot’s.’ 

‘Yes, and he visits Madam Lecomte too,’ said Madam Deberle. ‘He’s the busiest man in Paris.’ 

And addressing herself to Héléne, who had witnessed the exchange, she continued: 

‘He’s a very distinguished young man, a favourite of ours ... He’s involved in stockbroking—moreover, he’s very wealthy and knows everybody's affairs.’ 

The ladies left. 

‘Goodbye, dear Madam, | hope we shall see you on Wednesday.’ 

‘Yes, that’s right, till Wednesday.’ 

‘Tell me, shall we see you at that soirée? You never know who might be there. | shall go if you do.’ 

‘Well yes, I'll go, | promise. Give Sir de Guiraud my kind regards.’ 

When Madam Deberle came back she found Héléne standing in the middle of the salon. Jeanne was flattened against her mother, holding her hand, her fingers tugging her little by little in the direction 
of the door. 

‘Ah, yes,’ said the mistress of the house. 

She rang for the servant. 

‘Pierre, tell Miss Smithson to bring Lucien here.’ 

And in the short interval they were waiting, the door opened again unceremoniously, without anyone being announced. A lovely girl of sixteen came in, followed by a small elderly man with puffy cheeks. 
‘Hello, Sister,’ said the girl, kissing Madam Deberle. 

‘Hello, Pauline ... Hello, Father ...,’ she replied. 

Miss Aurélie, who had not budged from the chimney corner, got up to greet Sir Letellier. He kept a big shop that sold silks on the Boulevard des Capucines. Since the death of his wife, he took his 
younger daughter everywhere in his efforts to find her a rich husband. 

‘Were you at the Vaudeville yesterday?’ Pauline asked. 

‘It was amazing!’ Juliette repeated mechanically, standing in front of a mirror, in the process of capturing a rebellious curl. 

Pauline pouted like a spoiled child. 

‘It's so annoying to be a girl, you can’t go to anything! ... | went as far as the door with Papa at midnight to see how the play had been received.’ 

‘Yes,’ said her father. ‘We met Malignon. He said it was very good.’ 

‘What!’ Juliette cried. ‘He was here a little while ago, he said he thought it was dreadful ... You never know where you are with him.’ 

‘Did you have many visitors?’ Pauline asked, leaping abruptly to another subject. 

‘Oh, all those ladies, it was quite mad! They stayed and stayed. I’m exhausted.’ 

Then, thinking she was forgetting to make formal introductions, she broke off: 

‘My father and sister ... Madam Grandjean...’ 

And they had just begun a conversation about children and their bumps that mothers get so anxious about, when Miss Smithson, an English governess, came in holding a little boy by the hand. Madam 
Deberle said a few rapid words to her in English, reprimanding her for keeping them waiting. 

‘Oh, here’s my little Lucien!’ cried Pauline, kneeling down to the child, with a loud rustle of skirts. 

‘Let him alone,’ Juliette said. ‘Come here, Lucien. Come and say hello to this young lady.’ 

The little boy came forward, shyly. He was at most seven years old, sturdy and short, dressed up like a little doll. When he saw that everyone was smiling at him, he stopped and, wide-eyed, studied 
Jeanne. 

‘Go on,’ his mother murmured. 

He glanced at her, took another step forward. He displayed that heaviness that boys have, his shoulders hunched, his lips thick and sulky, his eyebrows suspicious and slightly frowning. He must have 
been intimidated by Jeanne because she looked serious, pale, and was dressed in black from head to toe. 

‘You be nice to him as well, dear,’ said Héléne, seeing her daughter stiffen. 

The little girl had not let go her mother’s wrist, and her fingers stroked her skin between the sleeve and the glove. Her head bowed, she waited for Lucien with the worried expression of a nervous girl 
unused to society, ready to escape at any physical contact. However, when her mother gave her a gentle push she took a step forward too. 

‘You must kiss him, Miss,’ Madam Deberle said with a laugh. ‘Ladies always have to make the first move with him. Oh, the silly little boy!’ 

‘Kiss him, Jeanne!’ said Héléne. 

The child raised her eyes to look at her mother. Then, as though won over by his dull expression, and suddenly sympathetic to his patent embarrassment, she gave him a charming smile. Her face 
suddenly lit up with deep emotion. 

‘Of course, Maman,’ she murmured. 

And taking hold of Lucien by the shoulders, almost lifting him up, she planted a firm kiss on both cheeks. He was happy to kiss her after that. 

‘Well done!’ cried everybody present. 

Héléne said her goodbyes and made for the door, accompanied by Madam Deberle. 

‘Please give my sincerest thanks to the doctor, Madam ... He saved me from my worst fears the other night.’ 

‘So is Henri not here?’ Sir Letellier broke in. 

‘No, he'll be back late,’ replied Juliette. 

And seeing Miss Aurélie get up to leave with Madam Grandjean, she added: 

‘But you must stay and dine with us, of course.’ 

The old spinster, who expected this invitation each Saturday, decided to take off her shawl and hat. It was hot and stuffy in the salon. Sir Letellier had just opened a window, and remained standing in 
front of it, very taken by a lilac which was already in bloom. Pauline was playing a game of chase with Lucien, in amongst the chairs and armchairs that were in disarray after the visits. 

On the threshold, Madam Deberle held out her hand to Héleéne, in a frank, friendly gesture. 

‘If | may...’, she said. ‘My husband spoke to me about you, | felt drawn towards you. Your bad luck, your being on your own ... In short, | am very happy to have made your acquaintance and | hope we 
shall get to know one another better.’ 

‘| promise, and | am grateful to you,’ answered Héléne, deeply touched by this impulsive display of affection from a woman who had struck her before as somewhat scatterbrained. 

They did not let go their hands but smiled at each other. Juliette warmly declared the reason for her sudden friendliness: ‘You are so beautiful, everyone is bound to love you!’ 

Héléne laughed happily, for her beauty did not trouble her. She called to Jeanne who was absorbed in watching Lucien and Pauline playing. But Madam Deberle kept the little girl a moment longer, 
saying: ‘You are good friends from now on, say goodbye.’ And the two children blew one another a kiss. 
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Every Tuesday Héléne had Sir Rambaud and Abbé Jouve to dinner. They were the ones who, when she had just been widowed, had insisted on making regular visits and, with a friendly informality, 
sitting at her supper table at least once a week, to draw her out of her solitude. After that, these Tuesday dinners had become a regular institution. The guests met, as though performing a duty, at the 
precise stroke of seven, always with the same warmth and contentment. 
That Tuesday Héléne was sitting by the window, working on some sewing, making the most of the last rays of the setting sun, as she waited for her guests. She spent her days there in sweet tranquillity. 
Noise scarcely reached her up there, on the hill . She liked this huge, peaceful room with its homely luxury, its rosewood and its blue velvet. During those first few weeks when her friends had furnished 
it, without consulting her, she had not been especially pleased by this excess of comfort, in which Sir Rambaud—to the great admiration of the abbé, who had declined to intervene—had indulged his 
own ideas of art and luxury to the maximum. But she had come round to liking her surroundings very much, feeling them to be solid and simple, like herself. The heavy curtains, the dark, comfortable 
furniture, gave her added peace of mind. The only recreation she took during those long hours of work was to cast her eyes on the vast horizon, the great city with its turbulent sea of roofs spreading 
out before her. Her solitude opened out on to this immense vista. 
‘Maman, it’s too dark to see,’ said Jeanne, seated on a low chair beside her. 
And she dropped her work, looking out at Paris as it slowly descended into darkness. She was generally a quiet child. Her mother had to get cross in order to make her go out. On the strict orders of 
Doctor Bodin, she took her for a walk in the Bois de Boulogne two hours each day. And that was their only outing; they had not ventured out into Paris three times in the last eighteen months. It was in 
the big blue room that the little girl seemed happiest. Héléne had been forced to give up teaching her music. A barrel organ playing in the quiet neighbourhood made her shake and tears would come 
into her eyes. She helped her mother sew layettes for Abbé Jouve’s poor. When Rosalie came in with the lamp, night had fallen. She seemed to be in a rush and a fluster over her cooking. The Tuesday 
dinner was the one excitement in the household's week. 
‘Are the gentlemen not coming this evening, Madam?’ she asked. 
Héléne looked at the clock. 
‘It's a quarter to seven, they'll be here soon.’ 
Rosalie was a gift from Abbé Jouve. He had taken her on at the Gare d'Orléans the day she arrived, so she wasn’t familiar with any locality in Paris. She had been sent by a former colleague from the 
seminary, a priest from a village in the Beauce. She was short and plump, with a round face beneath her narrow bonnet; she had coarse black hair, a snub nose, and a red mouth. And she was excellent 
at preparing little dishes, for she had grown up in the presbytery with her godmother, the priest's servant. 
‘Ah, there’s Sir Rambaud!’ she said, going to open the door before he had a chance to ring. 
Sir Rambaud appeared, tall and gaunt, with a face like a country lawyer's. He was forty-five, already going grey. But his wide blue eyes, naive and gentle as a child’s, still had a wondering look. 
‘And here is Sir Abbé, so we are all here!’ Rosalie said, opening the door again. 
While Sir Rambaud shook Héléne’s hand and sat down quietly, smiling like a man quite at home, Jeanne had thrown herself on the abbé. 
‘Hullo, dear Abbé!’ she said. ‘I’ve been very poorly.’ 
‘Very poorly, my little one!’ 
The two men expressed concern, especially the abbé, a shrunken little man with a large head, dressed without any regard to his appearance, and whose half-closed eyes grew large and filled with 
tenderness. Jeanne relinquished one of his hands and offered the other to Sir Rambaud. Both men held them and bestowed anxious looks upon her. Héléne had to tell the tale of the crisis. The priest 
almost got cross because she had not let him know about it before. And they plied her with questions: was it over now, at least? Had nothing more befallen the little girl? Her mother smiled. 
‘You care for her more than | do, you'll frighten me,’ she said. ‘No, there were no repercussions, just a few aches and pains, and a heaviness in her head. But we are going to wage war against that.’ 
‘Madam is served,’ announced the maid. 


The dining room was furnished with a mahogany table, sideboard, and eight chairs. Rosalie went over and closed the red rep curtains. A very simple pendant lamp of white porcelain in a copper ring 
hung above the tablecloth, the neat row of plates, and steaming soup. Every Tuesday the dinner generated the same conversations. But that day they naturally chatted about Doctor Deberle. Abbé 
Jouve praised him to the skies although the doctor wasn’t at all religious. He spoke of him as a man of good character, with a warm heart, an excellent father and husband, in short, an example to us 
all. As to Madam Deberle, she was a very fine woman, if a little effervescent, a trait which resulted from her slightly unconventional education in Paris. In a word, they were a charming couple. This 
made Héléne happy. She had judged them to be so, and the abbé’s words encouraged her to continue the friendship which she had at first found a little intimidating. 

‘You don’t go out enough,’ declared the priest. 

‘That’s true,’ Sir Rambaud affirmed. 

Héléne smiled at them quietly, as much as to say that they were all she needed and she was chary of meeting new people. But ten o’clock chimed, the priest and his brother picked up their hats. Jeanne 
had just fallen asleep in an armchair in the bedroom. They bent over her a moment, nodded with an air of satisfaction at seeing her so peacefully asleep. Then they tiptoed out, and in the hall, lowering 
their voices, they said: 

‘Till Tuesday.’ 

‘| nearly forgot,’ whispered the priest who had come back up the two steps. ‘Old Mother Fétu is poorly. You ought to go and see her.’ 

‘I'll go tomorrow,’ Héléne replied. 

The priest often sent her to visit his poor parishioners. They had all sorts of quiet conversations together about their concerns that they did not need to spell out to one another and never mentioned to 
anyone else. Next day Héléne went out alone. She avoided taking Jeanne with her, since the child had not stopped trembling for two whole days after returning from a charitable visit to an old man with 
paralysis. Once outside she went along the Rue Vineuse, took the Rue Raynouard and down into the Passage des Eaux, a curious, narrow flight of steps squeezed in between neighbouring gardens, 
a steep little passageway leading down to the river from the heights of Passy. At the bottom of this hill, in a dilapidated house lived old Mother Fétu, in an attic room lit by a small dormer window, where 
a wretched bed, a rickety table, and a chair with the stuffing coming out occupied the entire space. 

‘Oh, dear lady, dear lady...’ she began to groan when she saw Héléne. 

Old Mother Fétu was in bed. Her roundness belied her poverty; her face was swollen and puffy, and she pulled up the ragged sheet covering her with numb fingers. She had little beady eyes, a whining 
voice, a strident humility that manifested itself in an outpouring of words. 

‘Oh, thank you, dear lady! Oh, my life, how | suffer! It’s just like hounds eating away at my side ... Oh yes, I've got a beast in my belly. Look, right there. Not on the outside, the pain’s inside ... Oh, it’s 
been like that for two days. Oh my Lord, can a body bear so much ... Oh, thank you, good lady, you haven't forgotten us poor people. You'll get your reward, oh, you will.’ 

Héléne sat down. Then, seeing a pot of herb tea steaming on the table, she filled a cup beside it and held it out to the sick woman. By the pot there was a packet of sugar, two oranges, other sweetmeats. 
‘Someone has been to see you?’ she enquired. 

‘Yes, a lady. But she didn’t know ... | don’t need all that stuff. Oh, if only | had a bit of meat! The neighbour could put a stew on ... Oh, there, it hurts more. You'd think a hound was biting me, | tell you. 
Oh, if | had a drop of soup.’ 

And despite writhing with the pain, she eyed Héléne sharply as she put her hands in her pocket. When she saw her put a ten-franc coin on the table, the effort of sitting up brought forth more groans. 
She struggled to put her hand out and the coin disappeared, while she said over and over again: 

‘Oh my Lord, another attack’s coming on. | can’t be enduring it much longer. God will make it up to you, dear lady, I'll tell Him to make it up to you. I've got shooting pains through my whole body ... Sir 
l'Abbé promised me you'd come. You're the only one who knows what to do. I’m going to buy a bit of meat. Now it’s going down into my legs. Help me, help me, | can’t bear it!’ 

She tried to turn over. Héléne took off her gloves, caught hold of her as gently as she could and laid her down again. As she was still bent over her, the door opened and she was so surprised to see 
Doctor Deberle come in that she blushed. So he too had visits he didn’t tell people about! 

‘It's the doctor,’ muttered the old woman. ‘You are so good to me, God bless you all!’ 

The doctor had quietly acknowledged Héléne. Since his arrival old Mother Fétu’s groans had not been so loud. The only sound she made was a continual little whistling, like a child in pain. She had 
seen that the good lady and the doctor knew each other, and she kept her eyes constantly fixed on them, the myriad lines on her face working silently as she looked from one to the other. The doctor 
asked her a few questions, tapped her right side. Then, turning to Héléne, who had just sat down again, he murmured: 

‘It's ulcerative colitis. She'll be on her feet again in a few days.’ 

And, tearing out a page from his notebook on which he had written a few lines, he said to old Mother Fétu: 

‘Here you are, send someone with it to the pharmacist in the Rue de Passy, and take a spoonful of the medicine he gives you every two hours.’ 

At that point the old woman again started to invoke the Almighty’s blessing. Héléne remained in her seat. The doctor seemed to pause a moment to look at her, and their eyes met. Then he said 
goodbye and was the first to leave, discreetly. He had scarcely got to the floor below when Mother Fétu began groaning again. 

‘Oh, what a lovely doctor! Let’s hope his remedy cures me! | should have crushed a tallow candle with some dandelions, that gets rid of the water in your body. Oh, you know a good doctor there, sure 
enough! Perhaps you've known him a good while? Oh my lord, I’m thirsty! My blood’s on fire ... He’s married, isn’t he? He deserves to have a good wife and beautiful children. Well anyhow, it’s good 
to see nice folks who know one another.’ 

Héléne stood up to give her a drink. 

‘Well, goodbye, Mother Fétu,’ she said. ‘I'll see you tomorrow.’ 

‘That's right ... How kind you are ... If only | had some decent linen! Look at my chemise, it's coming to bits. I’m lying on a dungheap ... No matter, the good Lord will make it up to you.’ 

The next day when Héleéne arrived at Mother Fétu’s, Doctor Deberle was there. He was sitting on a chair, writing out a prescription while the garrulous old woman gabbled away in her weepy fashion. 
‘Now it feels like a lead weight, Doctor. | must have lead in my side. It weighs a ton, | can’t turn over.’ 

But when she saw Héleéne she couldn't stop. 

‘Oh, here’s the dear lady ... | was just telling this good man, she'll be coming, she'll be coming even if the sky falls down ... A real saint, an angel from paradise, and lovely, so lovely you’d go down on 
your knees in the street when she went by ... My dear lady, it’s no better. Now I’ve got a lead weight here ... Yes, I’ve been telling him all the things you do for me, the emperor himself couldn’t do 
more. Oh, you'd have to be really full of wickedness not to love you, full of wickedness.’ 

While these words spilled out, her head turned this way and that on the bolster. Her small eyes were half-closed, the doctor was smiling at Héléne, who was very embarrassed. 

‘Mother Fétu,’ she said, ‘I was just bringing you a little linen.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you, the dear Lord will make it up to you. Just like this dear man here, he does us poor folk more good than all the rest whose job it is to look after us. He’s been tending me for four 
months, with medicine, broth, and wine. You don't find many rich people like him, who treat everybody so civil. Another of God’s angels ... Oh my, it’s like a ton of bricks in my belly.’ 

Now the doctor appeared embarrassed too. He got up to offer his chair to Héléne. But although she had come with the intention of spending a quarter of an hour with her, she refused, saying: 

‘Thank you, Doctor but I’m in a great hurry.’ 

In the meantime Mother Fétu, her head still turning from side to side, had stretched her arm out and the parcel of linen had disappeared under the bedclothes. 

Then she continued: 

‘Oh, you would make a fine pair for sure. | say that not to cause offence, because it’s true. You're as good as gold, both of you. Kind folk understand one another. Give me a hand to turn me over! Yes, 
they understand one another.’ 

‘Goodbye, Mother Fétu,’ said Héléne, giving up her seat to the doctor. ‘I don’t think I'll be coming tomorrow.’ 

But she did go down again next day. The old woman was dozing. As soon as she woke and recognized her dark figure seated on the chair, she cried: 

‘He came. But | don’t know what he made me take, I’m as stiff as a board ... Oh yes, we had a little chat about you. He asked me all kinds of things, if you were always sad, if you always looked like 
that. Such a nice man!’ 

She had started to speak more slowly, as if waiting to see what effect her words would have on Héléne, in the coaxing, anxious manner of poor people who want to be obliging. She must have thought 
she could detect the ‘good lady’ frowning, for her large puffy face, eagerly held up to her, suddenly fell. She started gabbling again: 

‘| sleep all the time. Perhaps I’ve been poisoned. There’s a woman in the Rue de I’Annonciation was murdered by a pharmacist who mixed up his medicines.’ 

That day Héléne stayed almost half an hour at Mother Fétu’s, listening to her chatter about Normandy where she had been born, and where they had such good milk to drink. After a silence she asked 
in a casual tone: 

‘Have you known the doctor long?’ 

The old woman lying on her back raised her eyelids a fraction and closed them again. 

‘To be sure!’ she replied, almost in a whisper. ‘His father tended me before 48 and he used to come with him.’ 

‘They tell me his father was a saintly man.’ 

‘Yes, yes. A little bit unbalanced. The son is even better, you know. When he touches you, you’d think he had velvet hands.’ 

There was another silence. 

‘| advise you to do everything he suggests,’ Héléne continued. ‘He is very clever, he saved my daughter.’ 

‘Quite right!’ cried Mother Fétu, brightening up. ‘You can trust him, he resuscitated a little boy who was nearly gone. Oh, he’s one in a million, I'll say it again and again. I’ve struck lucky, I’ve landed up 
with the cream of good people. And so | thank the good Lord every evening. | shan’t forget either of you, you know. You are both in my prayers. May the good Lord keep you and grant you all you wish! 
May he shower his riches upon you! May he keep you a place in paradise!’ 

She had sat up and with her hands together seemed to be beseeching Heaven with extraordinary fervour. Héléne let her carry on like that for some time, and a smile even played upon her lips. The 
garrulous humility of the old woman in the end lulled and soothed her. When she left, she promised her a hat and dress for when she was on her feet again. 

All week Héléne looked after Mother Fétu. The visits to her every afternoon became a habit. She had grown especially fond of the Passage des Eaux. The steep street pleased her, its freshness and 
its silence, the invariably clean cobbles washed on rainy days by a stream running down from the heights. When she arrived at the top she had a strange feeling as she looked down at the steeply 
sloping alley that was most often deserted, since only a few people living in the streets around knew it was there. Then she ventured down through an arch under a house on the Rue Raynouard, and 
made her way gingerly down the seven wide steps, alongside the bed of a pebbly watercourse that took up half the narrow passage. The garden walls to left and right bulged, eaten away by the grey 
damp. Branches of trees hung over, leaves dripped, ivy draped them in a thick cloak; and all this greenery, through which only small patches of sky were visible, created a very soft, subtle greenish 
light. Halfway down the hill she stopped to draw breath, observing the street lamp hanging there, listening to the laughter in the gardens behind gates she had never seen open. Occasionally an old 
woman climbed up, with the help of the shiny black iron railing fixed to the right-hand wall; a lady leaned on her sunshade as though it were a walking stick, or a group of boys clattered down, clacking 
their boots. But almost always she was on her own and these secret steps, shaded like a sunken lane in the woods, held a great attraction for her. At the bottom she raised her eyes. The sight of the 
steep slope she had just climbed down made her feel a little fearful. 

At Mother Fétu’s her clothes still retained the freshness and peacefulness of the Passage des Eaux. This miserable, distressing hovel no longer offended her. She behaved as though she were in her 
own house, opening the round window to freshen the air, moving the table when it was in the way. The bareness of this attic room, the whitewashed walls, the rickety furniture, took her back to the 
simple life she had sometimes dreamed of as a girl. But what she enjoyed most was the feeling it gave her being there; her caring role, the constant complaining of the old lady, everything she saw and 
felt around her filled her with immense compassion. Before long she looked forward with obvious impatience to Doctor Deberle’s visit. She questioned him about Mother Fétu’s health, then they chatted 
for a moment about other things, standing close, looking at each other. An intimacy was growing between them. They were surprised to discover they had similar tastes. They often understood one 
another without a word passing their lips, their hearts suddenly full of the same overflowing charity. And nothing was sweeter to Héléne than this sympathy which bound them in these unusual 
circumstances; she was happy to accept it, melting with compassion. She had been afraid of the doctor at first; in his drawing room she would have displayed the wary reserve natural to her. But here 
they were far away from the world, sharing the only chair, almost cheerful about this wretchedness and ugliness which brought them together in mutual compassion. By the end of the week they knew 
each other as though they had lived side by side for years. In their common kindness towards her, Mother Fétu’s hovel was filled with light. 


The old woman was getting better but it was slow. The doctor was surprised and scolded her for cosseting herself when she told him that now her legs were heavy as lead. She was still on her back 
groaning, rolling her head from side to side, and she closed her eyes, as though to give the couple their freedom. One day she actually seemed to have fallen asleep but under her lids those small 
black eyes peeped out at them from the corners. The time came when she had to get up. The next day Héléne brought her the promised dress and hat. When the doctor came she suddenly cried: 
‘Oh my word! The neighbour asked me to keep an eye on her stew!’ 

She went out and pulled the door to behind her, leaving them alone. First they carried on with their conversation, without noticing they were shut in. The doctor pressed Héléne to come down and spend 
the afternoon occasionally in his garden in the Rue Vineuse. 

‘My wife’, he said, ‘must return your visit, and she will renew my invitation ... It would do your daughter a lot of good.’ 

‘That would be lovely but you don’t have to issue a formal invitation,’ she laughed. ‘Only I’m afraid of intruding ... Well, we'll see.’ 

They went on chatting. Then the doctor expressed surprise. 

‘Where on earth has she gone? She went out to see to that stew a quarter of an hour ago.’ 

Héléne saw then that the door was shut. It didn’t bother her at first. She chatted about Madam Deberle, praising her warmly to her husband. But as the doctor was constantly looking in the direction of 
the door, after a while she grew embarrassed. 

‘How very odd that she has not come back,’ she echoed. 

Their conversation faltered. At a loss what to do, Héléne opened the window, and when she turned round they avoided looking at each other. Children’s laughter came in through the window which 
framed the blue moon high up in the sky. They were really on their own, hidden from all eyes, with only this hole in the wall staring at them. In the distance the children’s voices faded. A quivering 
silence reigned. Nobody would have come to look for them in this forgotten attic. Their embarrassment increased. Héléne then, dissatisfied with herself, stared at the doctor. 

‘Lam very busy with my rounds,’ he said immediately. ‘Since she hasn’t come back, I'll go.’ 

And he left. Héléne sat down again. Mother Fétu instantly came back, prattling. 

‘Oh, | could hardly drag myself there and back, | had a bit of a turn ... Has that lovely man gone then? Of course there are no amenities here. You two are angels from heaven to spend your time with 
a poor woman like me. But God will reward you. It’s gone to my feet today. | had to sit down on the stairs. And | didn’t know, because you weren’t making any noise ... Well anyway, I’d like some chairs. 
If only | had an armchair! My mattress is really bad. I'm ashamed when you come to see me. The whole house is yours, I’d risk my immortal soul for you two. The good Lord knows that, | tell Him often 
enough. O God, let the good gentleman and the good lady have all they desire. In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, Amen.’ 

Héléne listened to her and felt a peculiar unease. Mother Fétu’s swollen face worried her. And she had never felt such discomfort in the narrow room. She saw how poor and squalid it was, she couldn't 
bear the lack of air, the degrading wretchedness. She hastened to take her leave, offended by Mother Fétu’s blessings called after her. 

Another upsetting thing awaited her in the Passage des Eaux. In the middle of this passage on the right going down there is a kind of quarry in the wall, some abandoned well, sealed off by iron railings. 
For the last two days she had heard the mewing of a cat at the bottom of this hole. As she went up the mewing began again but so desperate it was obviously dying. The thought that the poor animal, 
thrown into that old well, was slowly dying of hunger, suddenly broke Héléne’s heart. She walked faster, thinking that she would not risk going up those steps for a long time, in case she heard this 
deathly mewing. 

And it happened to be a Tuesday. In the evening at seven, as Héléne was finishing a little vest, the usual two rings on the doorbell sounded and Rosalie opened the door, saying: 

‘Sir !Abbé has arrived first today. Oh, here’s Sir Rambaud.’ 

Dinner was a jolly affair, Jeanne was feeling ever better and the two brothers, who spoiled her, managed to get her to eat a little salad that she loved, though Doctor Bodin had strictly forbidden it. Then 
when they moved into the other room, the child, emboldened, hung on her mother’s neck and murmured: 

‘Please, please, Maman, take me with you tomorrow to see the old woman.’ 

But the priest and Sir Rambaud immediately scolded her. They couldn't take her to visit poor folk because she didn’t behave properly. Last time she’d gone she had fainted twice, and for three days 
even when she was asleep her eyes had swollen up and they'd been watering. ‘Oh please,’ she repeated, ‘I shan’t cry, | promise.’ 

Then her mother kissed her, saying: ‘There’s no point, darling. The old woman is better ... | shan’t go out any more, I'll stay with you all day.’ 
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THE following week, when Madam Deberle returned Madam Grandjean’s visit, she showered affection upon her. And in the doorway as she was leaving: ‘You know you promised ... The first fine day 
you come down to our garden and bring Jeanne with you. Doctor's orders.’ 
Héléne smiled. ‘Yes, yes, | promise. You can count on it.’ 
And on a bright February afternoon, three days later, she did go down there with her daughter. The concierge opened the communicating gate for them. They found Madam Deberle with her sister 
Pauline at the end of the garden in a sort of glasshouse which had been transformed into a Japanese conservatory, both of them empty-handed, having put down, and forgotten, their embroidery on a 
little table. ‘Oh, how nice of you!’ Juliette said. ‘Do come over here. Pauline, push that table away. As you see, it is still a little cool when you are sitting down, and from this conservatory we can keep a 
careful eye on the children. Go off and play, children. And mind you don't fall.’ 
The wide bay of the conservatory was open and the sliding glass doors were closed at each side, so the garden was extended on the same level, as though outside the entrance to a tent. It was a 
typically bourgeois garden, with a lawn in the middle, and two circular flower beds on each side. It was closed off from the Rue Vineuse simply by a railing but such a thick curtain of greenery had grown 
up it that no one could possibly see through from the street. Ivy, clematis, and woodbine twined around one another and over the gate, and behind and above this first wall of greenery rose another of 
lilac and laburnum. Even in winter the evergreen ivy leaves and the interlacing of branches were enough to hide the garden from public gaze. But its most charming feature was at the bottom, where 
mature trees, superb elms, obscured the dark wall of a five-storey house. They gave you the illusion, among these oppressive neighbouring buildings, of being in the corner of a park, seeming to 
increase disproportionately the size of this little Parisian garden that was swept clean as a drawing room. Between two elms hung a swing, its seat green with damp. 
Héléne looked out, leaning forward for a better view. 
‘Oh, it's nothing special,’ said Madam Deberle in a casual tone of voice. ‘But trees are so rare in Paris. We are very lucky to have half a dozen ourselves.’ 
‘Oh but you are very well situated,’ murmured Héléne. ‘It’s lovely.’ 
That day the sun in the pastel sky was sending forth a powdery golden dust. The rays streamed steadily through the leafless branches. The trees were reddening, you could see the tiny violet buds 
softening the grey of the bark. And on the lawn, along the paths, there were clear specks of light on the grass and gravel, drowning, melting in a slight mist just above the ground. There were no flowers, 
it was just the bright sun on the bare earth that foretold the coming of spring. 
‘It’s still rather depressing at the moment, went on Madam Deberle. ‘But in June you'll see we are really sheltered. The trees prevent the people next door spying on us and we are completely on our 
own...’ 
But she broke off to cry: 
‘Lucien, please don’t touch the fountain!’ 
The little boy, who was showing Jeanne round the garden, had just led her to a fountain, under the steps, and there he had turned on the tap, sticking out the ends of his little boots to wet them. He 
loved that game. With a grave look on her face, Jeanne watched him getting his feet wet. 
‘Wait,’ said Pauline, getting up. ‘I'll go down and make him behave.’ 
‘No no, you are worse than him. The other day you'd have thought you had both taken a bath. It's odd that a big girl like you can’t sit down for two minutes.’ And, turning her head: 
‘Lucien, do you hear? Turn that tap off straight away!’ 
The child was frightened and tried to do what he was told. But he turned it on even more, the water gushed out with a force and a noise which made him panic. He stepped back, splashed from head 
to foot. 
‘Turn that tap off straight away!’ repeated his mother, going red in the face. 
Then Jeanne, who until then had not said anything, went very cautiously over to the fountain, while Lucien burst out sobbing, confronted by this furious gush of water which scared him and which he 
didn’t know how to stop. She put her skirt between her legs, stretched out her bare arms so as not to wet her sleeves and turned off the tap, without being splashed at all. Abruptly the deluge stopped. 
Lucien, suddenly respectful, choked back his tears and looked at the girl in wide-eyed astonishment. 
‘Really, that boy makes me so angry,’ Madam Deberle went on, now very pale again and stretching out on her chair as though completely exhausted. 
Héléne thought it might be prudent to intervene. 
‘Jeanne,’ she said, ‘take his hand and play going for a walk.’ 
Jeanne took Lucien’s hand and the solemn pair started off down the paths at a leisurely pace. She was much taller than him, his arm had to reach up to hers; but this noble game that consisted of 
taking ceremonial turns around the lawn, seemed to absorb them both and bestow great importance on their persons. Jeanne cast vague glances around her, like a real lady. Lucien could not help 
stealing a glance at his companion from time to time. They did not speak to each other. 
‘They are so funny,’ murmured Madam Deberle, who was smiling again now and relaxed. ‘| must say your Jeanne is a most delightful little girl. She does what she’s told, she’s so well behaved.’ 
‘Yes, when she’s at other people’s houses,’ Héléne agreed. ‘She’s dreadful at times. But she worships me, so she tries to be good so that | shan’t get cross.’ 
The ladies chatted about children. Girls were more advanced than boys. But you couldn't judge Lucien from that silly behaviour; in another year when he had sorted himself out a little, he would be a 
fine boy. And without any noticeable transition, they began to talk about a woman who lived in a little house opposite where some really strange things were going on ... 
Madam Deberle stopped talking, to say to her sister: 
‘Pauline, go into the garden a moment.’ 
The young woman went meekly outside and stood under the trees. She was used to being sent out every time something cropped up in the conversation that was too vulgar and could not be discussed 
in her presence. 
‘| was at the window yesterday,’ said Juliette, ‘and that woman was clearly visible. She doesn’t even draw the curtains! So immoral! A child might see.’ 
She was whispering, and looked scandalized but a thin smile played around the corners of her mouth. Then, raising her voice, she shouted: 
‘You can come back now, Pauline.’ 
Beneath the trees Pauline looked up in the air with a show of indifference, waiting for her sister to finish. She came back into the conservatory and sat down again while Juliette carried on talking to 
Héléne: 
‘Have you never noticed anything, Madam?’ 
‘No,’ Héléne replied. ‘My windows don’t look out on to the house.’ 
Although there had been a gap in the conversation as far as the young woman was concerned, she listened with her pale, virginal expression, as though she had understood. 
‘Oh!’ she said, looking out through the door, up in the air again. ‘There are lots of nests in those trees!’ 
Madam Deberle meanwhile had resumed her embroidery, for the appearance of doing something. Every minute she sewed another two stitches. Héléne, who could not remain idle, asked if it would 
be all right to bring her needlework with her another time. And feeling slightly at a loose end, she turned to study the Japanese pavilion. The walls and ceiling were hung with gold brocade, with flights 
of cranes butterflies and gaudy flowers, landscapes where blue boats sailed on yellow rivers. There were hardwood seats and jardiniéres. On the floor were finely knotted mats, a whole host of trinkets, 
small bronzes, small vases, strange gaudily-coloured knick-knacks. At the back, a huge magot in Meissen porcelain with legs folded, naked, and with a protruding belly, laughed hysterically and nodded 
his head like a mad thing at the slightest touch. 
‘He’s so ugly, isn’t he?’ cried Pauline, who had followed Héléne’s eyes. ‘Do you realise that all you bought is rubbish? That handsome Malignon calls your Japanese things “the penny bazaar” ... By 
the way, | saw Malignon. He was with a lady, well, a lady from the Variétés*—that little Florence.’ 
‘Whereabouts, so that | can tease him!’ asked Juliette quickly. 
‘On the boulevard. Isn’t he supposed to come today?’ 


But no one answered her. The ladies were concerned about their children, who had vanished. Where could they be? And as they called, two shrill voices were heard. 

‘We're here!’ 

And indeed there they were, in the middle of the lawn sitting in the grass half-concealed by a spindleberry. 

‘What on earth are you doing?’ 

‘We've arrived at the inn!’ cried Lucien. ‘We are resting in our bedroom.’ 

They glanced at the children, in much amusement. Jeanne was happy to take part in this game. She was picking off the grass all around her, no doubt to prepare lunch. The travellers’ luggage was 
represented by a piece of wood they had picked up in a flower bed. Now they were having a conversation. Jeanne was entering into it, confidently asserting that they were in Switzerland and they were 
going to visit the glaciers that seemed to perplex Lucien. 

‘Ah, there he is!’ Pauline said suddenly. 

Madam Deberle turned and saw Malignon coming down the steps. 

She hardly allowed him time to greet everyone and sit down. 

‘Well, that was nice of you, | must say! Telling everybody | have only rubbish in my house!’ 

‘Ah yes,’ he replied calmly, ‘this little room. Definitely full of rubbish. You haven't one thing worth looking at.’ 

She was very offended. 

‘What about the magof?’ 

‘No no, all that’s very bourgeois. You've no taste. But you wouldn't let me take charge of the decorations.’ 

At that she cut him off, flushed and really angry with him. 

‘Ha, you can talk about taste! You were seen with a lady...’ 

‘What lady?’ he asked, surprised at the harshness of this attack. 

‘A fine choice, | congratulate you, my dear Malignon. A girl the whole of Paris...’ 

But she stopped at the sight of Pauline. She had forgotten she was there. 

‘Pauline,’ she said, ‘go out into the garden for a moment.’ 

‘Oh no, I’m tired of doing that all the time!’ declared the young woman in revolt. ‘I’m always having to go out.’ 

‘Go into the garden,’ Juliette repeated more sternly. 

The young woman went reluctantly. Then she turned round to add: 

‘But at least be quick about it.’ 

As soon as she had gone Madam Deberle renewed her attack on Malignon. How could a young man like him parade around in public with this Florence? She was at least forty, ugly as sin, and every 
man in the stalls was more than familiar with her at the premieres. 

‘Have you finished?’ shouted Pauline, who was walking sulkily around under the trees. ‘I’m so bored.’ 

But Malignon protested. He didn’t know this Florence; he’d never spoken one word to her. He had probably been seen with a lady, sometimes he escorted the wife of one of his friends. Anyway, who 
was it who saw him? You had to have proof, witnesses. 

‘Pauline,’ Madam Deberle asked abruptly, raising her voice, ‘didn’t you meet him when he was with Florence?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ the girl replied, ‘on the boulevard, opposite Bignon’s.’ 

Then Madam Deberle, triumphant at Malignon’s embarrassed smile, cried: 

‘You can come back now, Pauline. We've finished.’ 

Malignon had a box for the following day in the Folies-Dramatiques. He gallantly offered it to Madam Deberle, without seeming to bear her a grudge; in any case they were always squabbling. Pauline 
wanted to know if she could go and see the play that was on; and when Malignon laughed and shook his head, she said it was very silly and that authors ought to write plays suitable for young women. 
She was only allowed to see La Dame blanche” and the classics. 

Meanwhile the ladies were not supervising the children. Suddenly Lucien started screaming. 

‘What did you do to him, Jeanne?’ Héléne asked. 

‘Nothing, Maman, the little girl replied. ‘He just threw himself on the ground.’ 

What had happened was that the children had just left for the aforementioned glaciers. As Jeanne was pretending they had reached the mountains, they were both taking very big strides to get over 
the rocks. But Lucien, panting with the exercise, lost his footing and tumbled headlong into the middle of a flower bed. Once on the ground, the extremely cross little boy had burst into tears of rage. 
‘Pick him up,’ Héléne shouted again. 

‘He doesn’t want to be picked up, Maman. He’s rolling around on the ground.’ 

And Jeanne went away, as though she was put out and annoyed to see the little boy behaving so badly. He couldn't play properly, he’d be sure to make her dirty. She pouted like a duchess risking her 
reputation. Then Madam Deberle, losing patience with Lucien’s screaming, asked her sister to pick him up and make him be quiet. Pauline was only too delighted. She ran and lay down on the ground 
next to the little boy and rolled around with him for a moment. He fought, and didn’t want her to pick him up but she got up and caught hold of him under his arms, and in order to calm him down, said: 
‘Be quiet, you noisy child! We're going to go and have a swing.’ 

Lucien stopped immediately, Jeanne’s serious expression changed, and her face lit up in delight. All three ran to the swing. But it was Pauline who sat down on the seat. 

‘Give me a push,’ she said to the children. 

They pushed her with all the strength their small hands could muster. But she was heavy, they could scarcely move her. 

‘Come on, push!’ she repeated. ‘Oh, the silly little things, they can’t do it.’ 

In the conservatory Madam Deberle had just shivered a little. Despite the bright sunlight she was finding it rather cool and she asked Malignon to hand her a white cashmere wrap that was hanging on 
a window-catch. Malignon got up and placed the wrap around her shoulders. Both were chatting about things which did not interest Héléne. So she went into the garden, worried and afraid that Pauline, 
without meaning to, might knock the children over. She left Juliette and Malignon discussing a particular fashion in hats they favoured. 

As soon as Jeanne saw her mother she went over, coaxingly. Pleading was written all over her. 

‘Oh, Maman,’ she murmured. ‘Oh, Maman...’ 

‘No, no,’ Héléne replied, who knew very well what she meant. ‘You know you are not allowed to.’ 

Jeanne adored swinging. She felt as if she were changing into a bird, she said. The wind blowing past her face, the sudden take-off, the continuous to and fro, rhythmical as the beat of a wing, delighted 
her, she felt she was floating off into the clouds. She believed she was rising into heaven; only it always ended badly. On one occasion they had found her clutching on to the rope, in a faint, her eyes 
staring, full of terror of the void. Another time she had fallen, stiff like a swallow hit by lead shot. 

‘Oh, Maman,’ she begged, ‘just a little, a very little.’ 

To have a little peace, her mother finally sat her on the swing. The child was radiant, her face saintly, her bare wrists trembling a little in delight. And as Héléne was pushing her very gently, she 
murmured: 

‘Harder, harder!’ 

But Héléne did not listen to her. She did not let go the rope. And she herself grew more animated, pink-cheeked, vibrant with every push she gave to the seat of the swing. Her habitual seriousness 
melted into a kind of complicity with her daughter. 

‘That's enough,’ she declared, lifting Jeanne off. 

‘Go on, Maman, you have a swing,’ the child pleaded, her arms still around her neck. 

She loved to see her mother fly away, as she said, taking even more pleasure in watching her than in swinging herself. But the latter asked her with a laugh, who would push her? When she had a 
swing, it was in earnest. She rose higher than the treetops. Just at that moment Sir Rambaud appeared, brought through by the concierge. He had made the acquaintance of Madam Deberle at Héléne’s 
and, not finding Héléne at home, had thought it was in order for him to come and look for her. Madam Deberle was very hospitable, touched by his neighbourliness. Then she plunged again into lively 
conversation with Malignon. 

‘Our friend will push you, he'll push you!’ shouted Jeanne, jumping up and down next to her mother. 

‘Be quiet! We're not at home,’ said Héléne, assuming a strict expression. 

‘Goodness me,’ said Sir Rambaud, ‘I’m only too happy to oblige, if you like. When one is in the country...’ 

Héléne allowed herself to be tempted. As a girl she had swung for hours, and the memory of these distant days filled her with nostalgia. Pauline, who had been sitting on the edge of the lawn with 
Lucien, intervened, with the airy look of an emancipated young woman. 

‘Yes, go on, the gentleman will push you ... And afterwards he'll push me, won't you, Sir?’ 

That decided Héléne. Her youthfulness burst forth with a charming naivety from under that cool, beautiful exterior. She was simple and gay as a schoolgirl. And above all she wasn’t prudish; but, with 
a laugh, she said she didn’t want to show her legs, and asked for some string, to tie her skirts above her ankles. Then standing on the swing, her arms spread wide and hanging on to the ropes, she 
shouted gaily: 

‘Come on then, Sir Rambaud ... Gently at first!’ 

Sir Rambaud hung his hat on a branch. His wide, pleasant face lit up with a fatherly smile. He made certain the ropes were strong, looked at the trees, and decided to give her a light push. Hélene had 
just cast off her widow’s weeds for the first time. She wore a grey dress, decorated with mauve bows. And sitting straight, she started off slowly, skimming the ground, as though rocked in a cradle. 
‘Faster!’ she said. 

Then, his arms at full length, Sir Rambaud seized the swing as it came back, pushed on it harder. Héléne rose into the air, each time increasing her height. But she still retained her steady rhythm. She 
looked correct still, rather serious, eyes shining bright in her fine, quiet face, her nostrils alone distended, as if to drink in the wind. Not a fold in her skirts was out of place. One of the plaits in her chignon 
was coming undone. 

‘Faster, faster!’ 

A sudden push carried her up. She rose up to the sun, higher and higher. The displaced air blew over the garden; and she was moving at such a speed you could no longer see her very clearly. She 
was surely smiling now, her face was pink, her eyes were like shooting stars. The plait had come undone and tapped against her neck. Despite the string holding them together, her skirts billowed out 
and revealed her white ankles. And you felt she was in her true element, breathing and living in the air as though that were her home. 

‘Faster, faster!’ 

Sir Rambaud, red-faced and perspiring, pushed as hard as he could. There was a little cry. Hélene was swinging still higher. 

‘Oh, Maman! Oh, Maman!’ Jeanne shouted, in ecstasy. 

She had sat down on the lawn looking at her mother with her small hands clasped to her chest as though she had herself drunk in all the air that was blowing. She gasped, instinctively following the 
long oscillations of the swing with the rhythm of her shoulders. And she was shouting: 

‘Harder, harder!’ 

Her mother was going higher still. At the top her feet touched the branches of the trees. 

‘Harder, harder, oh Maman, harder!’ 

But Héléne was right up in the sky. The trees were bending and cracking as though beneath gusts of wind. All you could see were her skirts whirling round, making a noise as though in a storm. When 
she came down, her arms spread out, breast thrust forward, she lowered her head a little, paused for a second; then she was sent aloft and came down again, head thrown back, fleeing and swooning, 


her eyelids closed. This vertiginous lifting and dropping delighted her. Up there she was going to meet the sun, the white February sun, pouring down like golden dust. Her chestnut hair shone with 
amber lights; and you would have thought she was quite aflame, as her bows of purple silk, like fire flowers, glowed upon her light dress. Around her spring came to life, the violet-coloured buds showed 
their fine lacquer tones against the blue of the sky. 

Then Jeanne put her hands together. Her mother seemed to her a kind of saint with a golden halo rising into paradise. And she continued to stammer ‘Oh, Maman! Oh, Maman...’ in a husky voice. 
Meanwhile Madam Deberle and Malignon, becoming interested, had moved nearer the trees. Malignon said he thought the lady very brave. Madam Deberle said, looking alarmed: 

‘I'm sure I'd feel sick.’ 

Héléne heard, for she answered from the middle of the branches: 

‘Oh, I’m all right! Go on, Sir Rambaud.’ And her voice was indeed as calm as ever. She seemed not to care about the two men who were present. Probably they didn’t count for her. Her plait had 
unravelled; the string must have loosened and her petticoats flapped around like flags. The swing was going up again but suddenly she shouted: 

‘Stop, Sir Rambaud, stop!’ 

Doctor Deberle had just appeared on the steps. He came over and kissed his wife fondly, lifted Lucien up and planted a kiss on his forehead. Then he smiled at Héléne. 

‘Stop, stop!’ she repeated. 

‘But why?’ he asked. ‘Am | disturbing you?’ 

She did not answer. She had grown solemn. The swing which had been pushed as far as it could go did not stop. It kept making long, regular swaying motions which still carried Héléne high in the air. 
And the doctor, surprised and delighted, looked at her admiringly, at her superb figure, tall, strong and pure as a Greek statue, swinging gently like that in the spring sunshine. But she seemed put out. 
Suddenly she jumped off. 

Everyone shouted, ‘Wait, wait!’ 

Héléne uttered a muffled cry. She fell on to the gravel path and couldn't get up. 

‘Oh no, how foolish!’ said the doctor, going very pale. 

They all crowded round her. Jeanne was wailing so loudly that Sir Rambaud, almost fainting himself, had to pick her up. Meanwhile the doctor was firing rapid questions at Héléne. 

‘It's your right leg that took the weight, isn’t it? Can you stand?’ 

And as she remained confused, not saying anything, he asked her again: 

‘Are you in pain?’ 

‘My knee aches a little here,’ she said, with some difficulty. 

Then he sent his wife to get his medicine chest and some bandages. 

‘We'll have a look,’ he said. ‘I don’t expect it’s serious.’ 

He knelt on the gravel. Héléne let him do what he wanted. But when he touched her she got up with an effort and gathered her dress around her legs. 

‘No no,’ she said softly. 

‘But,’ he said, ‘we must have a look...’ 

She trembled a little and murmured: 

‘| don’t want ... it’s nothing.’ 

He looked at her, at first astonished. Her neck had flushed red. For an instant their eyes met and each seemed to read the depths of the other’s soul. Then, troubled himself, he got up slowly and 
remained by her side but did not ask again to examine her. 

Héléne made a sign to Sir Rambaud to come over. She said to him in a low voice: 

‘Go and get Doctor Bodin and tell him what has happened to me.’ 

Ten minutes later when Doctor Bodin arrived, she got to her feet with a superhuman effort, and leaning on him and on Sir Rambaud, went back to her house. Jeanne followed, sobbing. 

‘You must come back,’ Doctor Deberle said to his colleague, ‘and tell us if she is all right.’ 

In the garden they were in animated conversation. Malignon was exclaiming that women needed their heads seeing to. Why on earth did the lady think it a good idea to jump off the swing? Pauline, 
very put out by this adventure that deprived her of what she enjoyed doing, thought it was foolhardy to swing so hard. The doctor did not speak, seemed anxious. ‘Nothing serious,’ said Doctor Bodin, 
on his return. ‘A straightforward sprain, that’s all ... But she will have to lie on the chaise longue for at least two weeks.’ Sir Deberle gave Malignon a friendly tap on the shoulder. He urged his wife to 
go in, because it was definitely too cold. And gathering up Lucien, he carried him indoors himself, covering him with kisses. 
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BOTH windows in the room were open wide and below the house that was built high up on the hillside, there in a deep chasm lay the immense plain that stretched to Paris. Ten o’clock chimed, the 
beautiful February morning had the softness and fragrance of spring. 

Lying on her chaise longue with her knee still bandaged, Héléne was reading in front of the window. She was no longer in pain but for the last week she had been trapped there, not even able to do 
her usual needlework. Not knowing how to occupy herself, she, who never read anything, had opened a book lying on the little table. It was the one she used every evening to hide the lamp, the only 
one she had taken out in eighteen months from the little bookcase stocked with suitable books by Sir Rambaud. Usually novels seemed to her fanciful and childish. This one, Ivanhoe by Walter Scott, 
she had at first found boring. Then she had begun to feel an unusual curiosity. She was getting to the end, sometimes moved, overcome with lassitude, and she let the book fall from her hands for quite 
some minutes, with her eyes fixed on the vast horizon. 

That moming, Paris woke with an indolent smile. A haze that travelled up the valley of the Seine, engulfed the two banks. The milky-white cloud brightened as the sun gradually rose higher. Beneath 
this floating muslin veil of pale blue, the city was invisible. In the dips the thick cloud darkened and took on a bluish tint but over large expanses it was transparent, extremely fine, a golden dust through 
which you could just make out where the streets cut through; and higher up, grey shapes of domes and towers, still wrapped in shreds of mist, poking up through the fog. From time to time clouds of 
yellow haze detached themselves like the wings of a giant bird, and melted into the air that seemed to drink them up. And above all this immensity, above this cloud which had descended and lay 
sleeping over Paris, there unfurled a deep vault of purest sky, of a washed-out blue that was almost white. The sun rose, its rays soft and powdery, and the pale light, nebulous as childhood, turned 
into showers, filling the space with its lukewarm frisson. It was a celebration, a sovereign peace, and a tender, infinite delight, while the city, shot through with golden arrows, lethargic and still full of 
sleep, had not yet made up its mind to reveal itself from under its gown of lace. 

For a week Héléne had enjoyed this vast spectacle of Paris before her. She never tired of it. It was unfathomable and changing as the sea, innocent in the morning and passionate at night, reflecting 
the joy and the sadness of the heavens. A flash of sunlight and it unfurled in waves of gold, a cloud darkened it and raised storms. It was always different: there were times when it was an orangey flat 
calm; gusts of wind which from one hour to the next turned everything leaden; clear, bright weather making the top of each roof shine; downpours which drowned the heavens and the earth, blotting 
out the horizon in a chaotic, total collapse. In all this, Héléne savoured all the melancholy and all the hope of the open sea. She even fancied she could feel the strong gusts of wind in her face, the tang 
of the ocean; and everything that lay between her, including the constant rumbling of the city, gave her the illusion of an incoming tide, beating against the cliffs. 

The book slipped from her hands. She dreamed, gazing into the distance. When she dropped it like that, it was because she needed to pause in her reading, take stock and wait awhile. She took 
pleasure in not satisfying her curiosity immediately. The story filled her with sensations that overwhelmed her. Paris did indeed that morning reflect the joys and the vague troubles of her heart. There 
was great charm in that: not to know, to half-guess, to abandon herself to a slow initiation, with the inexplicable feeling that she was starting to live her life all over again. 

How these novels lied! And how right she was never to read them! They were fables good for empty-headed folk, who drifted vaguely through life. And yet she was fascinated, could not keep her mind 
off Ivanhoe, so passionately loved by two women, Rebecca, the beautiful Jewess, and the noble Lady Rowena. She thought she would have loved like the latter, with pride and a patient serenity. Love, 
love! And that word that she did not utter aloud but that came unbidden into her mind, astonished her and brought a smile to her lips. In the distance pale flakes were floating over Paris, like a flock of 
swans borne along by the wind. Thick blankets of mist moved across; one moment the Left Bank appeared, trembling and shrouded like a fairy city seen in a dream and then the haze disintegrated 
and the city was engulfed as by a flood. Now the haziness, distributed equally over all the quartiers, seemed to float around a beautiful lake of smooth white water. But a thicker grey streak was curling 
its way up the course of the Seine. Shadows seemed to propel rosy sailing boats over these calm white waters and the young woman followed them with a thoughtful eye. Love! Love! And she smiled 
at her fleeting fancy. 

Meanwhile Héléne had taken up her book again. She was reading the episode about the attack on the castle, where Rebecca looks after the injured Ivanhoe and tells him about the battle which she 
can see from her window. She felt she was in a beautiful fiction, walking around in it as though in an ideal garden, with golden fruit, from which she was drinking in all illusions. Then at the end of the 
scene when Rebecca, wrapped in her veil, pours out her feelings to the sleeping knight, Héléne let the book drop once more, her heart so full, she could not carry on. 

Goodness, could it all be true? And, leaning back in her chaise longue, stiff with having to remain constantly in one position, she contemplated Paris, drowned, mysterious Paris, in the pale sunlight. 
Héléne’s own life, brought back by the pages of the novel, rose up before her. She had a vision of herself as a young girl in Marseilles at home with her father, Mouret, the hatmaker. The Rue des 
Petites-Maries was dark and the house with its vat of boiling water for hat-making gave off a stale, damp odour, even when the weather was fine. She had a vision of her mother too, always ill, kissing 
her silently with her pale lips. As a child, she had never seen a ray of sunlight in her bedroom. Around her they all earned a living by the sweat of their brow. And that was all. Until she was married, 
nothing happened to disturb the monotony of those days. Then one morning as she was coming back from the market with her mother she bumped into the Grandjean boy with his basket full of 
vegetables. Charles had turned and followed them. That was the whole story of her love life. For three months he had been there the whole time, humble and awkward, not daring to talk to her. She 
was sixteen, rather proud of this lover, who she knew was from a wealthy family. But she thought him ugly, she often made fun of him, and her nights in the darkness of the big damp house were 
undisturbed. Then they were married. This marriage was still surprising to her. Charles adored her, went on his knees to kiss her naked feet at night when she went to bed. She smiled, full of amicable 
feelings towards him, reproaching him for being a real child. Then her unexciting life had begun again. For twelve years nothing she could recall had come to upset it. She was very calm and contented, 
with no fleshly or emotional desires, mired as she was in the daily worries of a lowly domesticity. Charles still kissed her marble-white feet, and she was indulgent towards him and mothered him. 
Nothing more than that. And then suddenly there was the room in the Hotel du Var, her dead husband, her widow's weeds draped over the chair. She had wept, as she had wept that winter evening 
when her mother died. Afterwards the days had gone on much the same as before. For the last two months with her daughter she had felt very happy, very serene again. God! Was that all there was 
to life? And what did this book mean, when it talked about the great passions which light up one’s whole life? 

On the horizon, long ripples travelled across the sleeping lake. Then all of a sudden it seemed to break in two; fissures appeared and there was a great crack from end to end that presaged a catastrophe. 
The sun, higher now, in the triumphant glory of its beams, attacked the fog, and was victorious. Gradually the great lake seemed to dry up as if the plain had been invisibly drained by some wasteweir. 
The mist that had been so thick a moment ago, was thinning out and becoming transparent, taking on the bright colours of a rainbow. The whole of the Left Bank was a soft blue, gradually darkening 
to violet in the background near the Jardin des Plantes. On the Right Bank, the Tuileries were a pale pink, like flesh-coloured material, while in the direction of Montmartre it was like embers, carmine 
flaming into gold; then a very long way off, the working suburbs went a darker brick shade, fading gradually into the bluish grey of slate. The quivering, elusive city remained indistinct, like submarine 
depths just visible through clear water, with their terrifying forests of tall weed, their scary swarms of creatures, half-perceived monsters. Meanwhile the mists, like water, continued to ebb away. All that 
remained were scraps of delicate muslin; and one by one, the muslin scraps vanished, the image of the city took shape and woke from its dream. 

Love, love! Why did this word come to mind again, with all its sweetness, while she was watching the fog disperse? Had she not loved her husband, whom she looked after like a child? But she suddenly 
had a piercing memory of her father found hanged after his wife’s death, at the back of a wardrobe where her dresses still hung. He died there, stiffening, his face buried in a skirt, wrapped in those 
clothes which still gave off a slight scent of the woman he adored. Then, in her reverie, she broke off abruptly: she thought about domestic details, about the monthly accounts she had gone through 
that very morning with Rosalie, and she felt extremely proud of her good housekeeping. She had lived a dignified life for more than thirty years in an absolute firmness of purpose. Right behaviour was 
all that mattered to her. When her mind turned to her past life she did not consider she had been weak, not for a moment; she saw herself travelling steadily along a smooth, straight path. The days 
might come or go, she would walk quietly on, without stumbling on the way. And that made her stern, angry, and scornful towards those fictitious lives led astray by the affections of the heart. Hers was 
the only true life, lived in such tranquillity. But over Paris all that was left was a thin mist, one single shred of quivering gauze about to fly away; and a sudden warmth came over her. Love, love! 
Everything, even her pride in her principled behaviour brought her back to this tender word. Her reverie grew so light, she was no longer thinking about anything but, with tears in her eyes, was suffused 
in the springtime. 


Meanwhile Héléne was about to start reading her book again, when Paris slowly appeared; not a breath of wind, it was like an evocation. The last scrap of gauze detached itself, rose, and vanished 
into the air. And the city stretched out, shadowless under the all-conquering sun. Héléne sat with her chin in her hands contemplating this colossal awakening. 

One endless valley of heaped-up buildings. On the vanishing line of hills, you could make out piles of roofs; while in the distance, behind the dips in the landscape, in countryside no longer visible, you 
could sense the overflow of houses. It was like the open sea, with its mysterious never-ending waves. Paris was unfolding, as vast as the sky. On this radiant morning the city, yellow in the sunlight, 
looked like a field of ripe corn; and the huge picture had simplicity, being of two colours only, the pale blue of the air and the golden reflection on the roofs. These waves of spring sunshine lent an 
innocent grace to everything. The light was so pure, you could clearly see the smallest details. Paris, a fathomless chaos of stone, shone like crystal. But now and then there was a breath of wind in 
this brilliant and motionless serenity. And then you could see quartiers whose lines softened and flickered as though you were looking at them through some invisible flame. 

At first Héléne was fascinated by the wide expanse of land beneath her window, the slope of the Trocadéro and the diminishing banks. She had to lean out to get a view of the barren rectangle of the 
Champ-de-Mars, cut off at the back by the dark block of the Ecole Militaire. Below it on the huge square and on the paths each side of the Seine, she could make out pedestrians, a milling crowd of 
black spots swarming like ants. A spark was emitted from a yellow omnibus. Trucks and cabs crossed the bridge, small as children’s playthings, with fragile horses that looked like clockwork toys. And 
along the grassy banks, in amongst other people walking, a maid in a white apron made a bright spot against the green. Héléne raised her eyes but the crowd was breaking up and vanishing, even the 
cabs were turning into grains of sand. The only thing that remained was the gigantic carcass of a city, seeming empty and deserted, existing only in the unseen bustle that animated it. There in the 
foreground, on the left, red roofs glowed, the tall chimneys of the Military Depot smoked slowly, while on the other side of the river, between the esplanade and the Champ-de-Mars, a clump of tall elms 
formed a corner of a park, and you could clearly see the branches, the rounded tops, with tips already greening. Between them the Seine widened and reigned supreme, encased by its grey banks, 
where the unloaded barrels, the steam-powered cranes, and rows of tip-trucks were like the setting for some seaport. Héléne’s eyes returned time and again to this splendid stretch of water where the 
boats sailed along like ink-coloured birds. She could not resist tracing and retracing the superb length of the river. It was like a length of silver braid dividing Paris in two. That morning the water flowed 
with sunshine, there was no brighter light on the horizon. And the eyes of the young woman first lit on the Pont des Invalides, then the Pont de la Concorde, then the Pont Royal; the bridges carried on, 
seeming to become closer to one another, one superimposed upon another, creating strange viaducts on several levels, pierced with a variety of differently shaped arches; while the river, in between 
these delicate constructions, revealed patches of her blue gown, tapering away before petering out altogether. She raised her eyes again. Over there in the crazy jumble of houses the river divided. 
The bridges on either side of the Cité were like threads stretched from one bank to the other. The towers of Notre-Dame, all golden, rose up like milestones on the horizon, and beyond them the river, 
the buildings, the clumps of trees, were nothing more than clouds of sundust. Dazzled, she looked away from this triumphal heart of Paris blazing forth in all its glory. On the Right Bank through the 
trees on the Champs-Elysées, the Palais de I'Industrie with its great glass walls looked like pure snow. Further down, behind the flattened roof of the Madeleine, was the huge bulk of the Opera,* 
resembling a tombstone; and there were other buildings, cupolas and towers, the Vendéme column, Saint-Vincent-de-Paul, the Tour Saint-Jacques; nearer still were the ungainly blocks of the new 
wings in the Louvre and the Tuileries, half buried in a forest of chestnut trees. On the Left Bank the Déme des Invalides streamed with gold; beyond, the two uneven towers of Saint-Sulpice grew paler 
in the light; and still further back to the right of the new spires of Sainte-Clotilde, the bluish Pantheon, sitting squarely on the hill, towered over the city, raising its fine colonnade to the sky, motionless 
in the air, with the silky hue of a captured balloon. 

Now Héléne, glancing idly around, could encompass the whole of Paris. Valleys were discernible as the flowing of rooftops. The Butte des Moulins emerged from a seething tide of old slates, while the 
Grands Boulevards ran down like a river, swallowing up a flurry of houses, so that not even their tiles were visible. At that hour of the moming the slant of the sun did not light up the facades facing the 
Trocadéro. No window shone. Only the glass on the roofs cast a glow, like bright sparks of mica, in the brick red of the surrounding potteries. The houses were still grey, a grey warmed by reflections; 
but shafts of light pierced the quartiers, long, straight streets leading away from Héléne, cutting through the shadows with their rays of sunshine. Only on the left the Butte Montmartre and the hills of 
Pére-Lachaise made bumps on the unbroken curve of the immense flat horizon. The details that were so clear in the foreground, the denticulation of innumerable chimneys, the small black hachures 
of a thousand windows, were blotted out, flecked with yellow and blue, jumbled up in the pell-mell of the endless city whose invisible suburbs seemed to be pebbled shores, extending and drowning, 
drowning in a violet haze beneath the vast and vibrant brightness spreading across the sky. 

With great seriousness, Héléne was contemplating all this when Jeanne came in, very excited. 

‘Maman, Maman, look!’ 

The little girl was holding a large bunch of yellow wallflowers. And she told her delightedly that she had watched out for Rosalie coming back with the shopping, so that she could look into her basket. 
She loved rummaging around in her basket. 

‘Look, Maman! These were in the bottom ... Smell them, how nice they smell!’ 

The beige flowers with their purplish stripes gave off a penetrating odour that scented the whole room. Then Héléne, in a passionate gesture, pulled Jeanne to her breast, and the bunch of wallflowers 
dropped to her knees. Love, love! Yes, she surely loved her little girl. Was that not enough, this great love which had filled her life until now? Such quiet, tender love ought to suffice, it would last for 
ever, no weariness would destroy it. And she hugged her daughter more, as though to ward off those thoughts which threatened to separate them. Jeanne meanwhile abandoned herself to this windfall 
of kisses. There were tears in her eyes, she snuggled affectionately against her mother’s shoulder, and nuzzled against her with her delicate neck. Then she put an arm around her waist, and remained 
in that position, very meekly, her cheek on her mother’s breast. Between them, the wallflowers exhaled their perfume. 

For a long time they didn’t speak. Jeanne, without moving, finally asked in a low voice: 

‘Maman, do you see that pink dome over there by the river ... What is it?’ 

It was the dome of the Institute. Héléne looked and for a moment seemed to ponder. Then, gently, she said: 

‘| don’t know, darling.’ 

The little girl was satisfied with this answer, they fell silent again. But she soon had another question: 

‘And over there, nearby, those lovely trees?’ —pointing to part of the Tuileries gardens. 

‘Those lovely trees?’ said her mother softly. ‘On the left? ... | don’t know, darling.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Jeanne. 

Then after a thoughtful pause, she added, frowning: 

‘We don’t know anything.’ 

That was right, they knew nothing about Paris. For the last eighteen months they had looked at it at all times of the day, and yet could not recognize one stone of it. They had gone into the city on just 
three occasions but had returned home, heads aching from the effort, and had not managed to find anything in the chaotic jumble of the quartiers. 

But Jeanne would sometimes insist. 

‘Oh, please tell me!’ she begged. ‘Those windows that are all white? ... It's so big, surely you must know.’ 

She pointed to the Palais de I’Industrie. Héléne hesitated. 

‘It's a station. No, | think it’s a theatre...’ 

She smiled. She kissed Jeanne’s hair and made her usual reply: ‘I don’t know, darling.’ Then they went on looking at Paris, no longer trying to work out what everything was. It was very peaceful, having 
the city there and being ignorant of it, an infinity, and unknown to them. It was as if they had been halted on the threshold of a world whose eternal spectacle lay in front of them and they refused to 
enter. Paris often made them anxious when she sent them her warm and troubling vapours. But that morning she was gay and innocent as a child, in her mystery wafting across to them there was 
nothing but gentleness. Héléne took up her book again while Jeanne snuggled up close and continued to gaze. In the bright still sky there was not a breath of wind. The smoke from the Military Depot 
went straight up in wisps which rose high in the sky and disappeared. And along the tops of the houses, ripples passed over the city, throbbing with life, pulsating with all the life contained within it. The 
shrill voice of the streets took on a relaxed and happy note in the sunshine. But a noise attracted Jeanne’s attention. It was a flight of white pigeons that had set off from some neighbouring loft and 
were crossing in front of the window. They filled the horizon, the fluttering snow of their wings obscured the immensity that was Paris. Looking up again, gazing into space, Héléne was in deep thought. 
She was the Lady Rowena, a noble soul, deeply and silently in love. This spring morning, this great, beloved city, these first scented wallflowers on her knees, were little by little melting her heart. 
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One morning, Héléne was busy tidying her little bookcase, where for the last few days she had left the books in disarray, when Jeanne came in, jumping up and down and clapping her hands. 
‘Maman,’ she cried, ‘a soldier! A soldier!’ 
‘A soldier? What do you mean, a soldier?’ the young woman asked. 
But the little girl was in one of her gay, exuberant moods; she jumped up and down even more, repeating: ‘A soldier! A soldier!’ without further explanation. Then, as she had left the door of her room 
open, Héléne got up and was astonished to catch sight of a little soldier in the hallway. Rosalie had gone out; Jeanne must have been playing on the landing despite it being strictly forbidden by her 
mother. 
‘What do you want, my friend?’ asked Héléne. 
The little soldier, very uneasy at the appearance of such a beautiful lady in her white lace dressing gown, scuffed his foot on the wooden floor, bowed, and blurted out: 
‘I'm sorry, excuse me...’ 
And he could think of nothing more to say but retreated, still shuffling, to the wall. Unable to find any more words and seeing that the lady, who couldn't repress a smile, was waiting, he rummaged 
energetically in his right-hand pocket and took out a blue handkerchief, a knife, and a hunk of bread. He examined each object and shoved them back again. Then he tried the other pocket. In it was a 
bit of rope, two rusty nails, pictures wrapped in half a newspaper. He stuffed it all back again and tapped his legs with an anxious expression. And stuttered, terrified: 
‘I'm sorry, excuse me.’ 
But all of a sudden he placed one finger to his nose and burst out laughing. What a fool he was! Now he remembered. He undid two buttons on his greatcoat, and felt around in his chest, pushing his 
arm in as far as the elbow. Finally he got out a letter, and gave it a violent shake as if to get rid of the dust, before handing it over to Héléne. 
‘A letter for me, are you sure?’ she asked. 
On the envelope was, indeed, her name and address in large unformed letters, with downstrokes that fell on top of one another like a row of dominoes. And as soon as she had managed to understand, 
halting at each line by the extraordinary turns of phrase and spelling, she smiled again. It was a letter from Rosalie’s aunt, who was sending Zéphyrin to her. He had been conscripted ‘in spite of the 
two Masses said for him by Sir le Curé’. So, given that Zéphyrin was in love with Rosalie, she begged Madam to allow the children to see each other on Sundays. This request was made over three 
pages, in the same terms but more and more muddled, with a constant effort to express something which she wasn’t managing to articulate. But then, before signing, the aunt had seemed suddenly to 
hit on what she was trying to say, and had written: ‘Sir le Curé says it’s all right’, and splattering ink all over it as she pressed down hard with her pen. 
Héléne slowly folded the letter. While she was puzzling out what it could mean she had looked up two or three times to glance at the soldier. He was still standing against the wall and his lips were 
moving, he seemed to be emphasizing each phrase with a little movement of his chin. No doubt he knew the letter by heart. 
‘So you are Zéphyrin Lacour?’ she said. 
He began to laugh, then wagged his head. 
‘Come in, my friend, don’t stay out there.’ 
He decided to follow her in but when Héléne sat down he remained standing by the door. She had not been able to have a good look at him in the dark hall. He must have been exactly Rosalie’s height. 
A centimetre less and he would have not been in the army. Clean-shaven, and with his red hair cropped very short, he had a very round freckled face, with two piercing eyes thin as gimlet holes. His 
new greatcoat, too big for him, made him look even rounder. And his legs akimbo in his red trousers, and swinging his képi with the wide peak in front of him, he was a funny and pathetic sight with his 
small, round face, and still the peasant beneath his army uniform. Héléne wanted to question him and find out some things about him. 
‘Did you leave the Beauce a week ago?’ 
‘Yes, Madam.’ 
‘And now you are in Paris. Are you not unhappy about that?’ 


‘No, Madam.’ 

He was emboldened, looking around the room, greatly impressed by the blue velvet furnishings. 

‘Rosalie isn’t here,’ Héléne went on, ‘but she won't be long. Her aunt tells me you are her good friend.’ 

The little soldier didn’t answer. He bowed his head, laughing uncomfortably, and started scuffing the rug again with his foot. 

‘So you are going to marry her when you finish in the army?’ continued the young woman. 

‘Of course,’ he said, blushing red, ‘of course, | swear.’ 

And won over by the kindly attitude of this lady, turning his képi round and round between his fingers, he decided to tell her everything. 

‘Oh, I’ve known her a long time. When we were kids we went scrumping together. We got the stick a lot; that’s the truth. The Lacours and the Pichons lived next door to each other in the same street, 
you see. So Rosalie and | were brought up practically eating off the same plate ... Then all her family died. Her Aunt Marguerite fed her but my word, she was already as strong as an ox...’ 

He stopped, feeling that he was getting excited, and he asked in a hesitant voice: 

‘But maybe she’s told you all that?’ 

‘Yes but tell me again,’ replied Héléne, amused by him. 

‘Well then,’ he went on, ‘she was pretty strong, though no bigger than a sparrow; but she could do the business, you ought to have seen her! One day she slapped someone of my acquaintance, oh, 
indeed she did! Slap me she did! My arm was black and blue for a week. Yes, that’s how it was. Everybody in the neighbourhood had us married. We were hardly ten years old when we were going 
together, and we still are, Madam, we still are...’ 

He put one hand on his heart, spreading out his fingers. But Héléne had become very grave again. The idea of letting a soldier into her household bothered her. Sir le Curé might well allow it but she 
found it a little risky. In the country you are very free, lovers do as they please. She allowed her fears to show. When Zéphyrin had understood, he thought he would die laughing. But he held back, out 
of respect. 

‘Oh Madam, oh Madan, | can see you don’t know what she’s like. She’s given me many a slap! Goodness, we lads like a laugh, don’t we? | used to pinch her bottom sometimes. Then she turns round 
and “whack!” straight on the snout! Her aunt used to say to her: “Listen, my girl, don’t let yourself be tickled, it's unlucky.” The curé got involved too and perhaps that’s why we are still friends ... We 
were supposed to get married after the drawing of the lots. Then, what do you know! Things didn’t go too well. Rosalie said she would go into service in Paris to earn enough for her dowry while she 
waited for me. So that’s the long and short of it!’ 

He stood on one leg, then the other, passing his képi from right hand to left. But as Héléne didn’t say anything he thought she doubted his good faith. That wounded him. He cried fervently: 

‘Mebbe you think I'll cheat on her? | told you I’ve swom to be true! | shall marry her, you see, as sure as eggs is eggs. And I’m ready to put my name to that. Yes, if you like I'll sign a paper.’ His passion 
roused him. He walked around the room, looking for a pen and some ink. Héléne did her utmost to calm him down. He said again: 

‘I'd rather sign a paper. Wouldn't that be enough? You'll trust me after that.’ 

But at that moment Jeanne, who had again vanished, came dancing back, clapping her hands. 

‘Rosalie! Rosalie, Rosalie!’ she sang, in a catchy little tune she had invented. 

And through the open door you could indeed hear the maid puffing as she climbed the stairs, laden with her basket. Zéphyrin withdrew into a corner; he laughed silently, a smile spread from ear to ear 
and his gimlet eyes glowed with a peasant’s mischievousness. Without further ado Rosalie came straight into the room as she was in the habit of doing, to show her mistress what she had bought that 
morning. 

‘Madan,’ she said, ‘I’ve bought some cauliflowers. Look, two for eighteen sous, not dear!’ 

She half-opened her basket when, looking up, she caught sight of Zéphyrin there chuckling. Flabbergasted, she was rooted to the spot. Two or three seconds elapsed before she recognized him 
beneath his uniform. Her round eyes widened, her little fat face paled, and her coarse black hair shook to and fro. 

‘Oh,’ was all she could say. 

And, in her surprise, she let go her basket. The provisions fell to the floor, the cauliflowers, onions and apples. Jeanne uttered a cry of delight and threw herself down in the middle of the room, 
scrambling after the apples, even under the armchairs and the wardrobe with the mirror. Meanwhile Rosalie, still in a state of shock, did not move but said over and over again: 

‘What, you! What are you doing here? Tell me, what are you doing here?’ 

She turned to Héléne and asked: 

‘So was it you that let him in?’ 

Zéphyrin did not speak but made do with a wink and a mischievous smile. Then Rosalie’s eyes filled with tears of love and to show how happy she was to see him again, all she could do was make fun 
of him. 

‘Oh, go on with you,’ she said. ‘What a sight you look in that get-up! | might have passed you by in the street and not even said “God bless you!” Just look at you! You look as if you’re wearing your 
sentry box. And they've given your head a real good shave, you look like the sacristan’s poodle. How ugly you are, God, you are a sight!’ 

Zéphyrin, vexed, decided to open his mouth. 

‘It's not my fault, don’t blame me. You wouldn't look any better if they sent you to the regiment.’ 

They had quite forgotten where they were, the room, Héléne, and Jeanne, who was still picking up apples. The maid stood in front of the little soldier, hands clasped on her apron. 

‘So is everything going all right back home?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, except the Guignards’ cow’s full of water, the quack came and told them she was full of water.’ 

‘If she’s full of water, there’s no hope for her. Apart from that, is everything all right?” 

‘Oh yes, the beadle’s broken his arm, Old Canivet's dead. Sir le Curé’s lost his purse, there were thirty sous in it, when he was coming back from Grandval. Otherwise everything’s good.’ 

Then they stopped. They looked at one another with shining eyes, and their mouths puckered into an affectionate smile. That must have been their manner of embracing, for they hadn't even shaken 
hands. But Rosalie suddenly came out of her daze and was upset to see her vegetables on the floor. What a mess! He made her do some fine things to be sure! Madam should have let him wait on 
the stairs. As she scolded him she bent down and put the apples, onions, cauliflowers into the bottom of her basket, much to Jeanne’s dismay, who did not want anyone to help her. And as Rosalie 
was returning to her kitchen without a backward glance at Zéphyrin, Héléne, won over by the quiet strength of the pair of lovers, kept her back to say: 

‘Listen, Rosalie. Your aunt asked me to let this young man come and see you on Sundays ... He can come in the afternoon and you must try not to let your work suffer too much.’ 

Rosalie stopped and simply turned her head. She was really very pleased but still looked put out. 

‘Oh, Madam, he'll be bound to get under my feet!’ she cried. 

And over her shoulder she threw a glance at Zéphyrin and again made an affectionate face at him. The little soldier remained motionless for a moment, his half-open mouth suppressing a laugh. Then 
he backed out of the door, saying his thank-yous and placing his képi over his heart. The door had shut but he was still taking his leave as he reached the landing. 

‘Is that Rosalie’s brother?’ asked Jeanne. 

Héléne was very embarrassed by the question. She was sorry she had just given her consent to this, in that impulse of generosity that had surprised herself. She reflected for a second or two and 
replied: 

‘No, it’s her cousin.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the little girl solemnly. 

Rosalie’s kitchen looked out on to the garden of Doctor Deberle, full in the sun. In the summer the branches of the elms came in through the very wide window. It was the sunniest room in the apartment, 
extremely light and bright, so bright indeed that Rosalie had had to put up a blue cotton curtain that she drew in the afternoons. All she complained about was the size of this kitchen that was long and 
narrow, the oven on the right, a table and a sideboard on the left. But she had arranged the utensils and furniture so skilfully that she had made room near the window for some free space where she 
worked in the evenings. Keeping the saucepans, kettles, and plates in tip-top condition was a matter of pride for her. So when the sun appeared, the walls glittered splendidly, the copper pans threw 
out gold sparks, the round iron pans shone like dazzling silver moons, while the blue and white china tiles on the stove lent a paler note to this blaze of light. 

The following Saturday in the course of the evening, Héléne heard such a noise that she decided to see what was going on. 

‘What is it?’ she asked. ‘Are you having a fight with the furniture?’ 

‘I'm washing the floor, Madam,’ Rosalie replied, dishevelled and perspiring, crouching on the tiles and scrubbing as hard as her small arms could manage. 

It was finished, she was mopping. She had never cleaned her kitchen so thoroughly. A newly-wed could have slept there, everything was white, as for a wedding. The table and sideboard looked as if 
they had been planed down, she had worn out her fingers to such an extent. And the saucepans and pots arranged in their proper order of size were a sight to see, each one on its nail, even the frying 
pan and the grill pan shining without a spot of black on them. Héléne remained there for a moment, not speaking. Then she smiled and withdrew. 

Thereafter, every Saturday, Rosalie did the same amount of cleaning, four hours spent in dust and water. On Sundays she wanted to show Zéphyrin how cleanly she was. That was her ‘at home’ day. 
She would have been ashamed to see a spider’s web. When everything was shining she was in a good mood and began to sing. At three o'clock she was still washing her hands, and putting on a 
bonnet with ribbons. Then, pulling the cotton curtain halfway down so that the light was like that of a boudoir, in the middle of her tidy kitchen beautifully scented with thyme and laurel, she waited for 
Zéphyrin to arrive. 

Zéphyrin arrived at precisely half-past three. He had been walking up and down the street until the half-hour chimed on the clocks all around. Rosalie listened to the sound of his shoes clumping up the 
stairs, and opened the door when he paused on the landing. She had forbidden him to touch the bell-pull. Each time the same words were exchanged: 

‘Is that you?’ 

‘Yes, it’s me.’ 

And they stayed there, their noses touching, eyes sparkling and mouths pursed. Then Zéphyrin followed Rosalie in but she stopped him before she had taken off his shako and his sword. She didn’t 
want them in her kitchen, she hid the sword and the shako at the back of a cupboard. Then she sat her lover down near the window in the place she had prepared and did not let him move. 

‘Behave yourself, you can watch me prepare Madam’s dinner, if you like.’ 

But he almost never arrived empty-handed. Usually he had spent the morning with his comrades in the woods of Meudon, trailing around on interminable walks, drinking in the fresh air at his leisure, 
vaguely nostalgic for home. To keep his hands busy, he cut sticks, sharpened them, decorated them as he walked along with all kinds of curlicues; and he would slow down even more, stop near the 
fortifications, his shako tipped back, his eyes fixed on his knife carving the wood. Then, as he couldn’t bring himself to throw his sticks away, he brought them to Rosalie in the afternoon, who took them 
off him, protesting a little, because it made the kitchen dirty. The truth was that she made a collection of them. Under her bed she had a bundle, of different lengths and designs. 

One day he arrived with a nest full of eggs that he had put in the bottom of his shako under his handkerchief. He said an omelette made of birds’ eggs was really delicious. Rosalie threw the disgusting 
things away but kept the nest that went to join the sticks. In any case his pockets were always full to bursting. He took out strange things from them, translucent pebbles, found on the banks of the 
Seine, old iron objects, wild berries which were drying, unidentifiable bits and pieces that the rag and bone men didn’t want. Above all he liked pictures. Along the road he collected wrapping papers of 
chocolate or soap on which there were Negroes and palm trees, belly dancers or bunches of roses. Old tins with blonde and rapturous ladies on the lids, polished engravings and silver paper from 
apple sugar jettisoned in the fairs roundabout were among his precious finds and made him swell with happiness. All this booty disappeared into his pockets. He wrapped the best pieces in a sheet of 
newspaper. And on Sundays whenever Rosalie had a minute to spare between a sauce and a roast, he showed her these pictures. She could have them if she liked. But since the paper wrapped 
around them wasn’t always clean, he cut out the pictures that he greatly enjoyed doing. Rosalie got annoyed, shreds of paper fluttered up into her dishes, and the peasant cunning he employed, the 
lengths he went to to get hold of her scissors had to be seen to be believed. Sometimes she gave them to him impatiently, to be rid of him. 

Meanwhile a roux sauce was bubbling in a pan, Rosalie was watching the sauce, wielding a wooden spoon, while Zéphyrin, his shoulders looking wider because of the red epaulettes, bent over and 
cut out his pictures. He was so closely shaven, you could see his bare head. And his yellow collar gaped at the back, revealing his sunburnt neck. For an entire quarter of an hour neither would speak. 
When Zéphyrin raised his head, he watched Rosalie with the deepest interest as she took some flour, chopped up parsley and seasoned the dish with salt and pepper. Then he would utter the odd 
word. 

‘Hmm! Smells good!’ 


The cook, in the middle of her cooking, did not deign to answer immediately. After a long silence she said: 
‘It has to simmer, you see.’ 
And their conversations went no further than that. They did not even talk any more about where they came from. When they were reminded of something, they only had to say one word to understand 
each other, and laughed inwardly for the rest of the afternoon. That was enough for them. By the time Rosalie showed Zéphyrin the door, they had enjoyed each other's company enormously. 
‘Right, time you went. | am going to serve up Madam’s dinner.’ 
She gave him back his shako and his sword, pushed him away and served Madam, her flushed cheeks betraying her pleasure, while he, swinging his arms, went back to the barracks with his nostrils 
still tingling with the sweet scents of thyme and bay. 
For the first few times Héléne thought she should keep an eye on them. She sometimes arrived without warning to give her orders. But she always found Zéphyrin in his place between the table and 
the window near the clay water tank which obliged him to keep his legs tucked under him. As soon as Madam appeared, he got up as if he were presenting arms and remained standing. If Madam 
spoke to him he answered with only respectful greetings and mutterings. Little by little Helene was reassured, noticing that she was never in their way and that in the patience of their love they were 
never perturbed. 
Rosalie seemed at that time a lot sharper than Zéphyrin. She had already spent some months in Paris, so was becoming more savvy, although she only knew three streets, the Rue de Passy, the Rue 
Franklin, and the Rue Vineuse. He, in his regiment, was still a bumpkin. She insisted to Madam that they were ‘coarsening’ him; for where he came from, of course, he’d been smarter than that. It was 
the fault of the uniform, she claimed. All the boys who ended up as soldiers became stupid as could be. It was true, Zéphyrin, his head turned by this new existence, had the round eyes and the 
gawkiness of a goose. Beneath his epaulettes he was still stolid like a countryman, the barracks had not yet taught him the fine phrases or the swaggering manner of the Parisian infantryman. Oh, 
Madam need not worry! He was not a man to lark about. 
So Rosalie was maternal towards him. She lectured Zéphyrin while roasting meat on the spit, gave him good advice about the terrible dangers he must avoid. And he obeyed, giving a vigorous nod to 
each piece of advice. Every Sunday he had to swear to her he had been to Mass and had said his prayers dutifully morning and night. She exhorted him to be cleanly, brushed his coat when he left, 
sewed a button tighter on his jacket, and looked him over from top to toe, to see that nothing was out of place. She worried about his health as well and suggested remedies for all sorts of maladies. 
Zéphyrin, grateful for all her little kindnesses, offered to fill her water tank. For quite some time she refused, fearing he might spill the water. But one day he brought up the two pails without letting so 
much as a drop fall on the stairs; and from then on, he it was who filled it on Sundays. He did other jobs for her, all the heavy ones, and would go and get butter from the grocer’s if she had forgotten to 
buy any. Eventually he even helped with the cooking. First he peeled the vegetables. Later she allowed him to cut them up. After six weeks he did not make the sauces but he watched over them, 
wooden spoon in hand. Rosalie had made him her assistant and sometimes burst out laughing to see him in his red trousers and yellow collar in action in front of the stove, a tea towel over his arm like 
a kitchen boy. 
One Sunday, Héléne came into the kitchen. Her slippers muffled the sound of her steps, she stayed outside the door without either the maid or the soldier hearing her. In his corner, Zéphyrin was at 
the table in front of a steaming bowl of soup. Rosalie, who had her back to the door, was cutting long pieces of bread to dip in the soup. 
‘Come on, eat up, my dear!’ she said. ‘You do too much walking, that’s why you are empty. Here, have you got enough? Do you want some more?’ 
And she brooded over him, with an expression of loving concem. He was bent squarely over his bowl, swallowing a piece of bread with every mouthful. His yellow-freckled face was reddening in the 
steam that bathed it. He muttered: 
‘Well, this is good stuff, sure enough! Whatever do you put in it?’ 
‘Wait a minute,’ she went on, ‘if you like leeks...’ 
But as she turned round she caught sight of Madam. She uttered a little cry. Both were turned to stone. Then Rosalie started to apologize and the words came flooding out. 
‘It's my share, Madam. Oh, believe you me ... | wouldn’t have had a second helping, it's God’s truth! | told him: “If you want my share of the soup I'll give it you.” Well, say something, you, you know 
quite well that’s what happened...’ 
And worried by the silence of her mistress, thinking her cross, she went on in a broken voice: 
‘He was dying of hunger, Madam. He stole a raw carrot from me ... They don’t feed them properly! And imagine, Madam, he walked such a long way up the river, | don’t know where. You would have 
said yourself: “Rosalie, give him some soup.”’ 
Then Héléne, looking at the little soldier, there with his mouth full, not daring to swallow, could not be stern with him. She answered gently: 
‘Well, my dear, when he’s hungry you must let him stay for dinner, that’s all. | give you permission.’ 
Seeing the two of them, she had felt her heart melt, as it had once before, making her forget to be strict. They were so happy in this kitchen! The cotton curtain, half-pulled down, let in the setting sun. 
On the back wall the copper pans were blazing, lighting up the darkening room with rosy reflections. And there in that golden shadow, their two small round faces were visible, quiet and clear as moons. 
Their love had a calm certainty about it, it was entirely in keeping with the order and beauty of the kitchen utensils. The good smells from the stove made them relax, their appetites were sharpened 
and their hearts nourished. 
‘Tell me, Maman,’ said Jeanne that evening, after pondering the matter at some length. ‘Rosalie’s cousin doesn’t ever kiss her, why is that?’ 
‘And why should they kiss each other?’ Héléne replied. ‘They'll kiss on their wedding day.’ 
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AFTER the soup that Tuesday Héléne looked up and remarked: ‘It’s pouring down, can you hear? My dear friends, you'll be soaked this evening.’ 
‘Oh, it’s just a drop or two,’ said the Abbé quietly. 
His old soutane was already damp on the shoulders. ‘I’ve got a good little way to go,’ said Sir Rambaud, ‘but I'll walk back all the same. | enjoy that and besides | have an umbrella.’ 
Jeanne was thoughtful, and was solemnly contemplating her last spoonful of vermicelli. Then she said slowly: 
‘Rosalie was saying you wouldn’t come because of the bad weather ... Maman said you would ... You are really nice, you always do come.’ 
Around the table everyone smiled. Héléne nodded affectionately in the direction of the two brothers. Outside the thudding rain did not cease and sudden gusts of wind rattled the blinds. Winter seemed 
to be back. Rosalie had carefully drawn the red rep curtain. Amidst the battering of the strong winds, there was a delightful atmosphere of loving intimacy in the little dining room, all its doors tight shut, 
and lit by the tranquil beam of the white pendant light. On the mahogany sideboard the china reflected its quiet glow. And in this peaceful ambience the four talked in a leisurely fashion around a table 
where all was just as it should be, and waited for the maid to put in an appearance. 
‘Oh, you were waiting for me! Never mind!’ said Rosalie, unceremoniously, coming in with a dish. ‘It’s grilled fillets of sole for Sir Rambaud, and they don’t need cooking till the last minute.’ 
Sir Rambaud pretended to love his food, to amuse Jeanne and to please Rosalie, who was very proud of her talents as a cook. He turned to her, saying: 
‘Tell me, what have you got for us today? You always bring us treats when I’m no longer hungry.’ 
‘Oh,’ she replied. ‘There are three dishes, as usual; no more, no less. After the sole fillets, you are going to have lamb and brussel sprouts ... that’s all, | swear.’ 
But Sir Rambaud was looking at Jeanne out of the corner of his eyes. The little girl enjoyed that, stifling her merriment behind her hands, shaking her head as much as to say that the maid was fibbing. 
Then he clicked his tongue doubtfully and Rosalie pretended to get cross. 
‘You don't believe me,’ she said, ‘because Miss is laughing ... Well, you can rely upon it, if you don’t eat your fill, you'll see if you don’t have to have something else to eat when you go back home.’ 
When the maid had gone, Jeanne, in fits of laughter, was itching to say something. 
‘You do love your food,’ she began; ‘I went into the kitchen...’ 
But she broke off. 
‘Oh no, we mustn't tell him, must we, Maman? It’s nothing, nothing at all. | was only laughing to catch you out.’ 
This scene was replayed every Tuesday with always the same success. Héléne was touched by the good humour with which Sir Rambaud lent himself to this game, for she was well aware that he had 
once lived, with Provencal frugality, on anchovies and a dozen olives a day. As for Abbé Jouve, he was never aware of what he was eating. They often even teased him about this and his absent- 
mindedness. Jeanne watched him with glowing eyes. When they had been served, she said to the priest: 
‘The whiting’s delicious!’ 
‘Delicious, my pet,’ he murmured. ‘Oh yes, it’s whiting. | thought it was turbot.’ 
And as everyone was laughing, he naively asked why Rosalie, who had just come in, seemed very hurt. Well, where she came from, the priest knew his food. He could tell how old a chicken was, to 
the nearest week, just by carving it. He didn’t need to go into the kitchen to know in advance what was for dinner, he could smell what it was going to be. Goodness, if she had been in the service of a 
priest like Sir Abbé she wouldn't even know now how to cook an omelette. And the priest apologized in an embarrassed way as if the absolute lack of any appreciation of good food was a fault he was 
desperate to correct. But in reality he had a lot of other things on his mind. 
‘This is a joint of lamb,’ declared Rosalie, putting the lamb on the table. 
Everyone started to laugh again, Abbé Jouve was the first. He thrust out his large head, winking his little eyes. 
‘Yes that’s definitely a leg of lamb,’ he said. ‘I think | should have known that.’ 
In fact that day the abbé was more distracted than usual. He ate quickly with the haste of someone who doesn’t care what is placed in front of him, and who eats standing up when he’s at home. Then 
he waited for the others, absorbed in his own thoughts, just smiling in reply to what was said. Every minute he threw a glance of both encouragement and anxiety at his brother. Sir Rambaud did not 
seem to be his usual calm self either; his anxiety expressed itself in the need to talk and to fidget on his chair that was not natural to a man normally so thoughtful. After the brussel sprouts, there was 
a silence, as Rosalie was slow in bringing the dessert. Outside, torrents of rain, even louder now, were beating at the house. In the dining room they found the air rather stuffy. Then Héléne realised 
that the atmosphere had changed, that there was something between the two brothers they were not saying. She looked at them in some concern and finally said: 
‘Goodness me, what dreadful rain! ... Is it bothering you? You both seem to be rather troubled about something?’ 
But they said no, they hastened to reassure her. And as Rosalie arrived carrying a huge dish, Sir Rambaud cried, to hide his feelings: 
‘What did | tell you! Another treat!’ 
The treat that day was a vanilla cream, one of the cook's specialities. The wide smile with which she put it on the table, without a word, was something to be seen. Jeanne clapped her hands, saying 
over and over: 
‘| knew it, | knew it! | saw the eggs in the kitchen.’ 
‘But I’m not hungry any more!’ said Sir Rambaud, desperately. ‘I can’t possibly eat any.’ 
Then Rosalie’s face fell, and she was full of repressed resentment. But she simply said, in a dignified voice: 
‘What! A cream | made for you! Well, just try to stop yourself eating any! Yes, just you try!’ 
He resigned himself, and took a large helping of the cream. The abbé remained distracted. He rolled up his napkin, got up before the dessert was over, as he often did. He walked around for a moment, 
his head on one side. Then, when Héléne in her turn left the table, he threw Sir Rambaud a meaningful glance and took the young woman into the bedroom. Behind them, through the door which had 
been left open, the measured tone of their voices could be heard almost immediately, without the words being audible. 
‘Hurry up!’ said Jeanne to Sir Rambaud, who seemed quite unable to finish his biscuit. ‘I want to show you what I’ve been doing.’ 
He was in no hurry to do so; but when Rosalie started to clear the table, he had to get up. 
‘Wait a moment, wait,’ he murmured when the little girl wanted to make him come into the bedroom. 
And he kept away from the door, embarrassed and uneasy. Then as the abbé raised his voice, he felt so weak that he had to sit down once more at the empty table. He took a newspaper out of his 
pocket. 
‘I'll make you a little cart,’ he offered. 
Jeanne immediately stopped talking about going into the bedroom. Sir Rambaud astonished her with his skill in making all sorts of things to play with out of his newspaper. He made paper hens, boats, 
hats, carts, cages. But today his fingers shook as they twisted the paper and he had difficulty folding the small corners. At the least noise from the room next door he bent his head. Meanwhile Jeanne, 
very absorbed, leaned over the table next to him. 


‘Afterwards you can make a little bird to harness to the cart,’ she said. 

At the back of the bedroom, Abbé Jouve remained standing in the pale shadow cast by the lampshade. Héléne sat in her usual seat again, by the little table, and, as she did not stand on ceremony on 
a Tuesday amongst friends, she was doing her needlework. Her small white hands sewing a child’s bonnet were the only things to be seen in the circle of bright light. 

‘Is Jeanne not a worry to you at all any more?’ asked the abbé. 

She shook her head before she spoke. 

‘Doctor Deberle seems quite confident now,’ she said. ‘But the poor little thing is still very highly strung. Yesterday | found her half unconscious on a chair.’ 

‘She doesn’t take enough exercise,’ the priest said. ‘You don’t get out enough, you don’t have a very normal life.’ 

He stopped and there was silence. He had no doubt found the opportunity he was looking for to broach the subject. But just as he was going to speak, he contained himself. He took a chair, sat down 
at Héléne’s side and said: 

‘Listen, my child, I've been wanting to have a serious talk with you for some time ... The life you are living is not good. Such a cloistered existence at your age is not recommended and this renunciation 
is as bad for your daughter as it is for you ... There are many, many dangers; it’s dangerous for your health and for other things besides.’ 

Héléne looked up at him in surprise. 

‘What are you trying to say, my friend?’ she asked. 

‘Heaven knows | am not a man of the world,’ the priest continued, rather embarrassed, ‘but | know that a woman is very vulnerable when she is left without anyone to look after her ... | mean that you 
are very much on your own and this degree of solitude is not healthy, believe you me. The day will come when you will suffer because of it.’ 

‘But I’m not complaining, | think I’m very well off as | am!’ she cried, with some feeling. 

The old priest shook his large head gently. 

‘That's all well and good. And | understand that you feel perfectly contented. Only one never knows where it will lead, this slippery slope of solitude and reverie. Oh, | know you, | know you are incapable 
of wrongdoing ... But sooner or later you might lose that sense of peace and quiet. And one morning it will be too late, the void in your life will be filled by feelings that are painful and that you cannot 
speak of.’ 

In the shadows Héléne’s face had turned pink. Could the abbé read her secret thoughts? Was he aware then of the feelings which had been growing in her, this agitation in her heart which filled her 
life and which she herself had not wanted to question until now? Her needlework fell on to her lap. She became rather limp, she was expecting a kind of complicity from this man of the cloth that would 
allow her finally to confess it aloud and define those vague things that she was shutting away in the back of her mind. Since he knew everything, he could ask her questions and she would try to answer 
them. 

‘| put myself in your hands, my friend,’ she murmured. ‘You know I’ve always listened to you.’ 

The priest was quiet for a moment, then slowly and solemnly he said: 

‘You must marry again, my child.’ 

She was dumbstruck, her arms had fallen to her side, she was flabbergasted by this piece of advice. She was expecting something different, she didn’t follow him. But the priest carried on, giving her 
reasons why she should make up her mind to remarry. 

‘Remember you are still young ... You can’t stay in this backwater of Paris any longer, hardly daring to go out, not knowing anything of life. You must return to living in society, or you may bitterly regret 
your isolation later on. You don’t realise how this reclusive behaviour gradually affects you but your friends see how pale you are and worry about you.’ 

He stopped at every phrase, hoping she would interrupt him and discuss his proposition. But she remained very cold, as though frozen in disbelief. 

‘Of course you have a child,’ he went on, ‘so it’s always a delicate matter ... But remember that in the interests of Jeanne herself, a man would be a real support ... Oh, | know you would have to find a 
perfectly good man, who would be a proper father to her.’ 

She did not allow him to finish. She answered him tersely and with unusual revulsion and rebellion. 

‘No no, | don’t want that. How can you give me such advice, my friend? Never, do you hear, never!’ 

Her heart rose in her mouth, she frightened herself by the vehemence of her refusal. The priest's proposition had just touched that hidden place inside her which she shied away from knowing. And by 
the way it hurt, she at last realised the extent of her suffering. She felt the fearful modesty of a woman whose last item of clothing is being torn away. 

Then beneath the clear and smiling gaze of the old priest, she struggled to defend herself. 

‘But | don’t want to! I’m not in love with anyone!’ 

Yet as he continued to look at her, she thought he could read the lie written all over her face. She reddened and stammered: 

‘But just think, | only came out of mourning two weeks ago ... no, it’s not possible...’ 

‘My child,’ said the priest, ‘| have thought for a long time before speaking out. | think your happiness lies there. Calm yourself. You will never be forced to do anything against your will.’ 

The conversation came to an end. Héléne tried to swallow the flood of protests which rose to her lips. She took up her work again, sewed a stitch or two, her head bowed. And in the midst of the silence 
the fluting tones of Jeanne could be heard from the dining room: 

‘You don’t harness a little bird to a cab, you harness a horse. Don’t you know how to make a horse?’ 

‘Oh no, horses are too difficult,’ said Sir Rambaud. ‘But if you like, I'll teach you how to make carts.’ 

The game always ended that way. Jeanne, concentrating hard, watched her friend fold the paper into lots of little squares. Then she tried to make one herself. But she got it wrong, stamped her foot. 
Yet she already knew how to make boats and hats. 

‘It’s like this,’ Sir Rambaud said patiently, ‘you fold down the four corners like that and then you turn it over...’ 

For a minute or two, cocking his ear, he must have heard something of what was being said in the room next door; and his poor hands shook even more, he was so tongue-tied he swallowed half his 
words. 

Héléne, who could not compose herself, resumed the conversation. 

‘But who would | get married to?’ she asked the priest suddenly, putting her sewing back on the little table. ‘You have someone in mind, do you?’ 

Abbé Jouve had risen to his feet and was walking slowly around the room. He nodded his head but carried on walking. 

‘Well, tell me who you are thinking of,’ she said. For one moment he stood in front of her, then shrugged slightly: 

‘What's the point, if you are set against it?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter, | want to know,’ she said. ‘How am | to decide if | don’t know?’ 

He did not answer immediately but stood there looking straight at her. He gave a rather sad smile. It was almost in a whisper that he said finally: 

‘What, you can’t guess?’ 

No she couldn't. She thought hard, in puzzlement. Then he simply gestured. He nodded in the direction of the dining room. 

‘Him!’ she exclaimed, struggling to keep her voice down. 

And she grew very solemn. She no longer protested with such violence. On her face there was only surprise and sorrow. For a long time she remained with her eyes cast down, reflecting. No, she 
would surely never have guessed. And yet she couldn't find any objection to it. Sir Rambaud was the only man in whose hand she would have faithfully placed her own, without a qualm. She knew how 
kind he was, she did not find his bourgeois heaviness laughable. But despite all her affection for him, the idea that he loved her made her freeze. 

Meanwhile the abbé had started walking up and down the room again, and as he passed in front of the door to the dining room, he called to Héléne softly. 

‘Come over here and see.’ 

She got up and went to look. 

In the end Sir Rambaud had seated Jeanne on his own chair. He had been leaning against the table and now was kneeling down in front of the little girl, one arm around her waist. On the table was 
the cart harnessed to the little paper hen, then some boats, boxes, bishops’ mitres. 

‘So do you love me then?’ he asked. ‘Tell me you love me.’ 

‘Yes, of course | do, you know | do.’ 

He hesitated, trembling as though he were about to make a declaration of love. 

‘And if | asked if | could stay here with you always, what would you say?’ 

‘Oh, I'd be very happy. We'd play together, wouldn’t we? It would be fun.’ 

‘Always, do you understand? I'd always be here.’ Jeanne had picked up a boat and was shaping it into a gendarme’s helmet. She said quietly: 

‘Only Maman would have to say it was all right.’ 

At this reply all his worries seemed to return. His fate was being decided. 

‘Of course,’ he said. ‘But if Maman said it was all right, you wouldn’t say no, would you?’ 

Jeanne, who was finishing her gendarme’s cap, was full of glee and started singing a little song she made up: 

‘I'd say yes, yes, yes ... Look at my pretty cap!’ 

Sir Rambaud, moved to tears, kneeled up and put his arms around her and she threw her arms around his neck. He had charged his brother with asking Héléne’s consent and now he was trying to 
obtain Jeanne’s. 

‘As you see,’ said the priest, ‘the child wants him to.’ 

Héléne remained grave. She no longer disputed it. The abbé had started to plead on his behalf again and was emphasizing Sir Rambaud’s qualities. Was he not a ready-made father for Jeanne? She 
knew him well, she would not be leaving anything to chance if she entrusted herself to him. Then, as she was still silent, the abbé added with feeling and great dignity that, though he was responsible 
for this proposal, it was not of his brother’s happiness but of hers that he was thinking. 

‘| believe you, | know how much you care for me,’ said Héléne quickly. ‘Wait, | will give your brother an answer and you shall be there too.’ 

Ten o'clock struck. Sir Rambaud came into the bedroom. 

She went to meet him, her hand stretched out, saying: 

‘Thank you for your offer, my friend. | am very grateful to you. You did right to speak out.’ 

She looked at him calmly and kept his large hand in her own. He did not dare to raise his eyes, in his trembling state. 

‘The only thing is, | ask you to let me think about it,’ she went on. ‘I may need a lot of time.’ 

‘Oh, as long as you like, six months, a year, even more,’ he stammered, relieved, happy not to be shown the door straight away. 

Then she smiled faintly. 

‘But of course we shall remain friends. You will come as you have always done, only you must promise to wait until | bring up the subject again. Is that all right?’ 

He had withdrawn his hand, looked around feverishly for his hat, agreed to everything, with a constant nodding of his head. Then just when he was about to leave he found his tongue again. 

‘Listen,’ he said, ‘you know now that | am there for you, don’t you? Well, you may be certain that | always will be, come what may. That's what the abbé should have made clear ... In ten years, if it’s 
your wish, you will only have to give me a sign. | shall do whatever you ask.’ 

And it was he who took Héléne’s hand one last time and squeezed it so hard that it hurt. On the stairs, the two brothers turned round in the usual way and said: 

‘See you on Tuesday.’ 

‘Yes, till Tuesday,’ Héléne answered. 


When she went back into her room, she was depressed by the sound of another downpour beating against the blinds. My goodness, this rain went on and on, her poor friends would get soaked! She 
opened the window and glanced out into the street. Sudden gusts of wind were blowing against the gas lamps. And among the pale puddles and the hatching of the gleaming raindrops she caught 
sight of the round form of the disappearing Sir Rambaud as he waltzed off happily into the night, not seeming to notice the deluge. 
Jeanne, however, had grown very serious since hearing something of what her good friend had said at the end. She had just taken off her little boots and was sitting in her nightdress on the edge of 
her bed, deep in thought. When her mother came in to kiss her goodnight that was how she found her. 
‘Goodnight Jeanne. Give me a kiss.’ 
Then, as the child did not apparently hear, Héléne crouched down beside her and put her arms round her waist. And she questioned her in a low voice. 
‘Would you like it if he came to live with us?’ 
Jeanne apparently was not surprised by the question. No doubt she was mulling it over in her head. Slowly she nodded. 
‘But you know,’ said her mother, ‘he would be there all the time, by night, by day, when we eat, everywhere.’ 
The little girl’s bright eyes clouded over gradually. She put her cheek against her mother’s shoulder, kissed her neck, and then whispering in her ear, said, trembling: 
‘Maman, would he kiss you?’ 
A flush crept up Héléne’s face. At first she couldn’t think how to answer this childish question. Finally she whispered: 
‘He would be like your father, darling.’ 
Then Jeanne’s little arms stiffened and without warning she burst out in a wild sobbing. She stammered: 
‘Oh no, no, | don’t want him to come any more. Oh, Maman, | beg you, tell him | don't, | don't...’ 
And she was choking, she threw herself on her mother’s breast, and covered her with tears and kisses. Héléne tried to calm her, saying again and again that they would sort things out. But Jeanne 
wanted a decisive answer straight away. 
‘Oh, say no, Maman, say no ... It would kill me, you can see it would. Never—say you never would!’ 
‘Well, all right, | promise. Be a good girl now and get into bed.’ 
For a few minutes longer the silent, passionate child hugged her tightly, as though she couldn't let her go, and was guarding her against people who wanted to take her away from her. At last Hélene 
managed to get her into bed but she had to sit there for some of the night. In her sleep she was racked by shaking and every half-hour she opened her eyes to make certain Héléne was there, and 
then fell asleep again with her mouth still pressed to her mother’s hand. 
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IT was a wonderful month. The garden grew green in the April sun, a soft green as light and fine as lace. The unruly stems of the clematis pushed their thin shoots up the iron fence, while from the 
honeysuckle wafted a delicate, almost sugary scent. At the two sides of the lawn that was cared for and well trimmed, red geraniums and white stocks were flowering in tubs. And at the bottom in the 
clump of elms, between the neighbouring buildings which pressed against it on either side, there hung a green canopy of branches, whose tiny leaves fluttered at the merest breath of wind. 
For more than three weeks the sky remained blue and cloudless. It was as if the miracle of spring was celebrating the new lease of life, the blossoming, that Héléne was feeling in her heart. Each 
afternoon she went down into the garden with Jeanne. She had her own place by the first elm tree on the right. Her chair was waiting. And the day after she sat there she could see the bits of cotton 
that she had dropped the previous day. 
‘Please treat this as your home,’ said Madam Deberle each evening, having become obsessed by her for the last six months. ‘Goodbye till tomorrow. Try to come earlier, won't you?’ 
And Héléne did indeed feel at home there. She had got used to this verdant spot, and, like a child, she looked forward to when it would be time to visit. What she found especially attractive about this 
bourgeois family’s garden was the cleanliness and tidiness of the lawn and the flower beds. No stray weed spoiled the symmetry of the greenery. The paths, raked every morning, were soft as carpet 
underfoot. She lived there in a state of calm repose, not suffering from the rising sap. There was nothing to trouble her in these corbeils which had been so carefully designed, in the cloaks of ivy whose 
yellow leaves were removed one by one by the gardener. In the secure shadow of the elms, in this hidden bower, perfumed with a note of musk whenever Madam Deberle was present, she could 
imagine herself in a salon; but the mere sight of the sky when she looked up, reminded her she was in the fresh air, and she took great breaths of it into her lungs. 
The two of them often spent the afternoon there without seeing a soul. Jeanne and Lucien played around them. There were long interludes when it was quiet. Then Madam Deberle, who could not 
stand periods of contemplation, chatted for hours, contenting herself with the silent approval of Héléne, and at the slightest nod from her would continue her chatter more energetically than ever. She 
told endless stories about the ladies of her acquaintance, plans for parties next winter, chattering like a magpie about current events, and all the chaotic tittle-tattle that collided in that pretty little head 
of hers. It was mixed with abrupt outbursts of affection towards the children, and passionate words extolling the delights of friendship. Héléne let her catch hold of her hands. She didn’t always listen 
but living as she was in a tenderly emotional state, she showed she was very touched by Juliette’s affection and said she was immensely kind, a real angel. 
At other times there were visits. These were a delight to Madam Deberle. Since Easter she had finished having her ‘Saturdays’ as was right and proper at this time of the year. But she was fearful of 
solitude, and thrilled when people came to call on her informally in her garden. Her chief preoccupation on those occasions was the choosing of the seaside resort where she would spend the month 
of August. With each visitor she began the same discussion again. She explained that her husband would not go with her to the seaside; then she questioned everyone, could not decide. It wasn’t for 
her sake, it was for Lucien’s. When the handsome Malignon arrived, he straddled a rustic chair. He hated the country. You had to be mad to leave Paris on the pretext of going to catch cold on the 
edge of the ocean. Yet he discussed beaches. They were all unhealthy, and he declared that apart from Trouville there were absolutely none anywhere near clean. Each day Héléne heard the same 
discussion without growing tired of it, even contented with the monotony of her days that soothed her and sent her to sleep with one thought in mind. At the end of the month, Madam Deberle still did 
not know where she was going. 
One evening as Héléne was leaving, Juliette said: 
‘| have to go out tomorrow but don’t let that prevent you from coming down. Wait there for me, | shan’t be late.’ 
Héléne accepted. She spent a delightful afternoon alone in the garden. Above her head she could hear nothing but the sparrows’ wings fluttering in the trees. All the charm of this sunny little spot 
entered into her. And from that day, her happiest afternoons were those when her friend left her on her own. 
Relations between her and the Deberles grew steadily stronger. She dined with them, was invited at the last minute, as a close friend, to eat with them. When she was sitting late under the elms and 
Pierre came out on to the steps saying dinner was ready, Juliette begged her to stay and sometimes she agreed. These were family meals, enlivened by the noise of the children. Doctor Deberle and 
Héléne appeared to be good friends of a reasonable, rather cool, disposition, who liked one another. So Juliette often cried: 
‘Oh, you'd get on very well together ... But it exasperates me that you are so quiet!’ 
Every afternoon the doctor came back from his visits at about six o’clock. He would find the women in the garden and sit down next to them. At first Hélene had said she would leave straight away, to 
let husband and wife be together. But Juliette had become so cross at her sudden departure that now she stayed. She found herself included in the domestic life of this family that always seemed so 
united. When the doctor arrived, his wife, with the same friendly gesture, always offered her cheek to be kissed, and he kissed it. Then as Lucien seized hold of his legs, he helped him climb up and 
took him on his lap, chatting the while. The child closed his mouth with his little hands, pulled his hair in the middle of a sentence, behaved so badly that in the end he put him down and told him to go 
and play with Jeanne. And Héléne smiled at their games, looking up from her sewing for a moment in order to quietly encompass the father, mother, and little boy. The husband's kiss caused her not 
the slightest embarrassment, and she found Lucien’s mischievous ways endearing. You would have supposed she was basking in their serene domesticity. 
Meanwhile the sun was setting, yellowing the highest branches. Peace descended from the pale sky. Juliette, who loved to ask questions, even of people she did not know at all well, bombarded her 
husband with enquiries, often not waiting to hear his answers. 
‘Where did you go? What have you been doing?’ 
Then he would tell her about the visits he’d made, somebody he’d met, give her some information about a fabric or piece of furniture seen in a shop window. And often, as he talked, his eyes met 
Héléne’s. Neither turned away. They looked straight at one another, serious for a moment, as though they were able to read each other's hearts. Then they smiled, eyelids slightly closed. The nervous 
gaiety of Juliette that she masked with a studied languorousness, did not let them chat for long, for the young woman interrupted all conversation. Yet they did exchange some words, slow banalities 
which seemed to take on a deeper meaning, reaching beyond the sound of their own voices. Every time they uttered a word they gave a little nod of approval as if all their thoughts were shared. It was 
an absolute understanding, intimate, issuing from the depths of their being, growing stronger even in the silences. Sometimes Juliette ceased her prattling, slightly ashamed of always talking so much. 
‘You are not enjoying yourself, are you?’ she said. ‘We are speaking about things you are not at all interested in.’ 
‘No, don’t pay any attention to me,’ Héléne answered brightly. ‘lam never bored ... It makes me happy to listen and not talk.’ 
She was not lying. It was during those long silences that she most enjoyed being there. Head bowed over her needlework, looking up from time to time to exchange those long glances with the doctor 
that connected them to each other, she was happy to be enfolded in the privacy of her own emotions. She now admitted to herself that there was a secret feeling between them, something very precious 
that was all the sweeter because no one in the world shared it with them. But she kept her secret with composure and without shame, for no bad feelings troubled her. How lovely he was with his wife 
and his child! She loved him even more when he tossed Lucien up in the air and kissed Juliette on the cheek. Ever since she had seen him in his home surroundings their friendship had grown. Now 
she was one of the family, she didn’t think they would ever be apart. And inwardly she called him Henri, quite naturally through hearing Juliette call him that. Her lips would form the word ‘Sir’ but her 
whole being echoed ‘Henri’. 
One day the doctor found Héléne under the elm trees. Juliette went out almost every afternoon. 
‘Oh, is my wife not here?’ he asked. 
‘No, she has abandoned me,’ she laughed. ‘But you have come back earlier, you know.’ 
The children were playing at the other end of the garden. He sat down beside her. Their closeness did not bother them at all. For more than an hour they chatted about a multitude of things, without for 
a moment wishing to allude to the loving feeling which filled their hearts. What was the point of talking about that? Did they not already know what they would have said to each other? All that was 
necessary to their pleasure was to be together, to agree on everything, to enjoy their carefree reclusion in that very place where he kissed his wife every evening in her presence. That day he teased 
her about her industriousness. 
‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘I don’t even know what colour your eyes are, you keep them on your needle the whole time.’ 
She lifted her head and gazed at him as she usually did, right in the eyes. 
‘Are you teasing me by any chance?’ she asked softly. 
But he went on: 
‘Oh, they are grey, grey with a fleck of blue. Is that right?” 
That was all they dared say but these words, the first that came to mind, were infused with infinite sweetness. Often after that day he found her on her own in the twilight. In spite of themselves, all 
unawares, their familiarity grew. Their voices changed and contained tender inflexions which they did not have when in company. And yet, when Juliette arrived with her feverish chatter after shopping 
in Paris, they were not embarrassed by her, they were able to continue the conversation they had begun without having to worry or move their seats further apart. It seemed that this beautiful spring, 
the garden where the lilacs were in bloom, made the first delights of their passion last longer. 
Towards the end of the month Madam Deberle was all agog with a great plan. She had suddenly conceived the idea of having a children’s party. The season was well advanced but this idea obsessed 
her so much, she straight away threw herself into preparing for it with her usual frenzy. She wanted to put on something quite out of the ordinary. It should be a fancy-dress ball. Then that was all she 
talked about, at home, in other people’s houses, everywhere. In the garden there were endless conversations. Malignon found the plan a bit ‘silly’ but he deigned to take an interest and promised to 
bring along a singer of comic songs whom he knew. One afternoon when everybody was down under the trees, Juliette was pondering the all-important question of Lucien’s and Jeanne’s costumes. 
‘| can’t decide,’ she said. ‘I thought perhaps a Pierrot in white satin.’ 
‘Oh, everyone does that,’ said Malignon. ‘You'll have at least a dozen Pierrots at your ball ... Wait, we must think of something more original.’ 
And he began to think hard, sucking the knob on his cane. Pauline, arriving, cried: 
‘| want to go as a soubrette...’ 
‘You!’ said Madam Deberle, taken aback. ‘But you’re not going to dress up! Do you think you are a child, you silly? You will do me the pleasure of wearing a white frock.’ 
‘Well, | should have enjoyed that,’ said Pauline, who, in spite of being eighteen and having womanly curves, loved to romp around with very small children. 


Héléne meanwhile was doing her needlework at the foot of a tree, looking up now and then to smile at the doctor and Sir Rambaud who were standing in front of her, chatting. 
Sir Rambaud had ended up becoming very friendly with the Deberles. 
‘And what about Jeanne,’ enquired the doctor. ‘What will you dress her as?’ 
But his question was interrupted by an exclamation from Malignon: 
‘I've got it! ... A Louis XV marquis!’ 
And he twirled his cane, with a look of triumph. Then as nobody present seemed to get excited by the idea he looked very surprised. 
‘What? Don’t you understand? Lucien is entertaining his little guests, isn’t he? Well, so you position him at the door to the drawing room dressed as a marquis with a large bouquet of roses beside him 
and he bows to the ladies.’ 
‘But we shall have dozens of marquises,’ Juliette objected. 
‘What difference does that make?’ said Malignon calmly. The more marquises, the funnier it will be. | tell you it’s a wonderful idea ... The master of the house has to be dressed as a marquis, otherwise 
your ball will be a disaster.’ 
He seemed so convinced, that before long Juliette got very enthusiastic about the idea too. It was true that dressed as the Marquis de Pompadour in white satin, with little sprigs of flowers, he would 
be charming. 
‘And what about Jeanne?’ the doctor asked again. 
The little girl had come over and was leaning affectionately on her mother’s shoulder, as she was so fond of doing. As Héléne was about to say something, she murmured: 
‘Oh Maman, you know what you promised?’ 
‘What?’ asked those around her. 
So, while her daughter threw her a pleading look, Héléne replied with a smile: 
‘Jeanne doesn’t want to tell what she will wear.’ 
‘That's right!’ cried the little girl. ‘When you tell people what you are going to wear, you don’t create an effect at all.’ 
This coquettish remark made them all laugh for a moment. Sir Rambaud started to joke with her. Jeanne had been sulky with him for some time and the poor man, desperate, not knowing how to get 
back in his little friend’s good graces, had begun to tease her, to bring her round to liking him again. He said several times, looking at her: 
‘| shall tell, | shall tell...’ 
The little girl had gone very pale. Her sweet little worried face grew hard and angry, her brow was furrowed and her chin tensed and protruding. 
‘You are not to say anything,’ she stammered. And wildly, as he still looked as though he was going to tell everyone, she flung herself at him, shouting: 
‘Be quiet, | tell you, be quiet! | tell you!’ 
Héléne had not had time to intervene and stop her burst of temper, one of those blind outbursts that shook the little girl so violently. She admonished her: 
‘Jeanne, be careful, or | shall have to smack you.’ 
But Jeanne wasn't listening. Trembling all over, stumbling, choking, she repeated: ‘I tell you, | tell you!’ in a voice that was more and more hoarse and broken; and with clenched hands she took hold 
of Sir Rambaud’s arm and was twisting it with extraordinary strength. Héléne threatened her in vain. Then, unable to control her with sternness, and very distressed by this public display, she made do 
with murmuring softly: 
‘Jeanne, you are making me very sad.’ 
The child immediately let go and turned round. And when she saw her mother’s unhappy face with her eyes full of unshed tears, she burst out crying and threw her arms round her neck, stammering: 
‘No, Maman, no, Maman...’ 
She placed her hands over her mother’s face to stop her crying. Her mother slowly put her from her. Then, broken-hearted, not knowing what she was doing, the little girl dropped on to a seat a few 
steps away and cried all the more. Lucien, to whom she was always being held up as an example, looked at her, surprised and in a way pleased. And as Héléne was folding up her needlework and 
apologizing for such a scene, Juliette said that for heaven’s sake, children ought to be forgiven everything; the little girl was after all very good-natured and the poor little love was so upset that she had 
already been punished more than enough. She called her over to embrace her but Jeanne, refusing to be forgiven, remained on her bench convulsed with tears. 
Meanwhile Sir Rambaud and the doctor had gone over to her. The former leaned down and asked in his kind, concerned voice: 
‘Come, darling, why are you so cross? What have | done?’ 
‘You wanted to take Maman away from me,’ said the child, spreading out her hands and showing him her desolated face. 
The doctor, who was listening, began to laugh. Sir Rambaud did not understand at first. 
‘What are you saying?’ 
‘Yes, yes, the Tuesday before last ... You know very well, you got down on your knees and asked me what | would say if you lived in our house.’ 
The doctor's smile faded. His pale lips trembled slightly. But a blush had spread over Sir Rambaud’s cheeks, and he stammered, in a low voice: 
‘But you said we would always play together.’ 
‘Yes but | didn’t realise,’ the little girl went on violently. ‘I don’t want to, do you hear? Don’t ever speak of it again, and we can be friends.’ 
Héléne, standing up with her needlework in her bag, had heard these last words. 
‘Come on, Jeanne, let’s go,’ she said. ‘You don’t want to annoy people by crying.’ 
She said goodbye, pushing the little girl in front of her. The doctor, very pale, was staring at her. Sir Rambaud was in a state of consternation. As for Madam Deberle and Pauline, with the help of 
Malignon, they had caught hold of Lucien and were turning him round between them, having an animated discussion about how his Marquis de Pompadour costume would look on his little shoulders. 
The next day Héléne was by herself under the elm trees. Madam Deberle, rushing here and there with her preparations, had taken Lucien and Jeanne with her. When the doctor got home, earlier than 
usual, he went quickly down the steps but did not sit down, he walked round the young woman, pulling bits of bark off the trees. She glanced at him for a second, unnerved by his agitated behaviour. 
‘The weather is worsening,’ she said, embarrassed by the silence. ‘It’s almost cold this afternoon.’ 
‘It's only April,’ he murmured, making an effort to keep his voice level. 
He seemed to want to go. But he came over and asked her abruptly: 
‘So are you getting married?’ 
This brutal question took her by surprise and made her drop her needlework. She went very white. In a superb effort of will she managed to keep her unruffled countenance, looking at him with wide 
eyes. She didn’t answer and he pleaded with her: 
‘Oh, tell me, just tell me, are you getting married?’ 
‘Yes, perhaps,’ she finally answered in icy tones. ‘What is it to you?’ 
He threw up his hands and shouted: 
‘But that’s impossible!’ 
‘Why?’ she responded, her eyes fixed on him. 
Then, beneath that gaze that choked back the words on the tip of his tongue, he was forced to stop talking. He remained there a moment longer, putting his hands to his head. Then, as he was filled 
with emotion and afraid he might do something violent, he went away, while she pretended to take up her needlework again, unconcerned. 
But the charm of these precious afternoons had been broken. He tried in vain next day to be affectionate and respectful but Héléne looked uncomfortable as soon as she was alone with him. There 
was no longer that pleasant informality, that carefree trust which let them be together without worrying, just enjoying the pure delight of each other’s company. Despite the care he took not to frighten 
her, he would look at her sometimes, and a sudden shudder would go through him, his face reddening. She too had lost her lovely repose. She trembled all over, languished, her hands were weak and 
idle. All sorts of angry feelings and desires seemed to have been aroused in them. 
Héléne got to the point of not wanting Jeanne to be away from her. The doctor found she was there between them all the time, watching them with her big, limpid eyes. But the thing that Héléne simply 
could not bear was feeling embarrassed now in Madam Deberle’s company. When she came back, her hair flying in the wind, and called her ‘my dear’, telling her about her errands, she no longer 
listened with her usual cheerful calm. A storm was beginning to rage in the depths of her being, feelings she did not want to analyse. Shame and resentment played a part in it. But then her honest 
nature was dismayed. She held out her hand to Juliette but could not repress a physical shiver when she touched the warm hands of her friend. Meanwhile the weather had worsened. Heavy showers 
forced the ladies to take refuge in the Japanese pavilion. The garden, beautifully clean and tidy, had become a lake, and you did not dare walk on the paths for fear of bringing the dirt in on the soles 
of your shoes. When a ray of light shone through between two clouds, the sodden greenery dried its leaves, the lilacs had pearls hanging on each of their little florets. Under the elms large raindrops 
fell. 
‘So it's on Saturday,’ Madam Deberle said one day. ‘Oh, my dear, I’m exhausted. Aren't you? Be there at two, Jeanne will open the ball with Lucien.’ 
And delighted with the preparations for her ball, she gushingly embraced the two children. Then, laughing, she put both arms round Héléne and planted 2 big kisses on her cheeks. ‘That’s my reward,’ 
she went on gaily. ‘Well, I've deserved it, I've been rushing around enough! You'll see what a success it'll be.’ Hélene remained unmoved, while the doctor observed them over the blond head of Lucien, 
who had his arms around his neck. 

168 
PIERRE was standing in the hall of the big house, in a suit and white tie, opening the door every time a cab drew up. A breath of damp air wafted in, a yellow reflection of the rainy afternoon lit up the 
narrow hall filled with portiéres and pot plants. It was two o'clock and the light was fading, as though it were a gloomy winter's day. 
But as soon as the valet pushed open the door of the first drawing room, the guests were greeted by a dazzling light. They had closed the blinds and pulled the curtains carefully across, not a glimmer 
filtered in from the murky sky, and the lamps placed on the furniture, the candles burning in the chandeliers, and the crystal wall-lights illumined what resembled a chapel of rest. Beyond the small 
drawing room, whose pale green curtains somewhat tempered the dazzle of the lights, the resplendent large black and gold salon was decorated as it was for the ball that Madam Deberle gave every 
year during the month of January. 
In the meantime, children were beginning to arrive, while Pauline was very busy organizing lines of chairs in the drawing room in front of the dining-room door that had been removed and replaced with 
a red curtain. 
‘Papa,’ she cried, ‘give me a hand! We shan’t ever finish!’ 
Sir Letellier who, arms clasped behind his back, was examining the chandelier, hurried over to help. Pauline carried some chairs herself. She had done what her sister asked and put on a white frock. 
Except that her blouse fell open in a square shape, showing her bosom. 
‘There,’ she said, ‘that’s it. They can come now. But whatever is Juliette thinking of? She has been an age dressing Lucien.’ 
At that very moment, Madam Deberle brought along the little marquis. All the people present exclaimed. Oh, what a little love! How sweet he was in his white satin costume, with flowers in his 
buttonholes, his wide gold-embroidered waistcoat, and his cerise silk culottes! His chin and his delicate hands were swamped with lace. A toy sword with a large pink bow tapped against his leg. 
‘Come on, do the honours,’ said his mother leading him into the first room. 
He had been practising for a week. So he adopted a casual stance on his little legs, threw his powdered head back a little, put his three-cornered hat under his left arm. And as each guest arrived he 
bowed, offered them his arm, greeted them, and went back again. People laughed to see him, he was so solemn, with a hint of cheekiness about him. In this manner he conducted Marguerite Tissot 
in, a little girl of five, wearing a charming milkmaid’s costume, her milk-can hanging from her belt; he led in the two little Berthier girls, Blanche and Sophie, one of whom was dressed as Folly and the 
other as a soubrette; he even dared to escort Valentine de Chermette, a big girl of fourteen whom her mother always dressed as a Spanish lady, and he was so slight she seemed to be carrying him. 
But he was dreadfully embarrassed when confronted by the Levasseur family composed of five young ladies who arrived in order of height, the youngest aged scarcely two, the eldest, ten. All five, 
dressed as Little Red Riding Hood, had fur hoods and bright red satin cloaks edged in black velvet, with wide lace aprons on top. He made a brave decision, threw down his hat, took the two biggest 
on his right and left arms and made his entry into the salon, followed by the other three. Everyone found it very hilarious but the little man didn’t lose his aplomb in the least. 


All this time Madam Deberle was telling her sister off in a corner. 

‘| don’t believe it! Showing your bosom like that!’ 

‘Huh, what difference does it make? Papa didn’t say anything,’ Pauline answered calmly. ‘If you like, I'll wear some flowers.’ 

She picked a little sprig of flowers from a jardiniére and shoved them down between her breasts. But the ladies, mothers in all their finery, were surrounding Madam Deberle and complimenting her 
already on her ball. As Lucien was passing, his mother adjusted a curl in his powdered hair and he stood on tiptoe to ask: 

‘What about Jeanne?’ 

‘She'll be coming soon, darling ... Be careful you don’t fall over. Hurry, there’s the little Guiraud girl. Ah, she’s dressed up as a lady from Alsace.’ 

The salon was filling up. The rows of chairs opposite the red curtain were almost all occupied, and there was an increasing din of children’s voices. Groups of boys were arriving. There were already 
three Harlequins, four Mister Punches, one Figaro, Tyroleans, Scotsmen. The little Berthier boy was a page. The little Guiraud boy, a toddler of two and a half, was wearing his Pierrot’s costume in 
such a droll fashion that everyone picked him up to give him a kiss as he went past. 

‘Oh, here’s Jeanne,’ Madam Deberle said suddenly. ‘How adorable!’ 

There was a general murmur, heads turned and there were little cries. Jeanne had stopped on the threshold of the first drawing room, while her mother, still in the hallway, was taking off her coat. The 
child was wearing a Japanese costume of splendid originality. The dress, embroidered with flowers and exotic birds, reached down and covered her small feet, while below her wide belt, the spaces 
between the panels revealed a petticoat of greenish silk, shot through with yellow. Nothing was so delightfully strange as her fine face under the high chignon fastened with long hairpins, her chin and 
her narrow, bright doe’s eyes that gave her the air of a true daughter of Yeddo, walking along in a perfume of benzoin and tea rose. And she stood there, hesitating, with the sickly languor of a flower 
longing for her native land. 

But behind her came Héléne. Both of them, passing abruptly from the pale light of the street into the dazzle of the candles, were blinking as though blinded but still smiling. The sudden rush of warmth, 
this predominantly violet-scented salon, they found rather stifling, and their cool cheeks flushed pink. Each guest who arrived wore the same surprised, hesitant expression. 

‘Well, Lucien?’ said Madam Deberle. 

The little boy had not seen Jeanne. He rushed forward, took her arm, forgetting to make his bow. And both were so delicate, so exquisite, the little marquis with his sprigged costume and the Japanese 
girl with her purple embroidered gown, you might have thought they were two Meissen statuettes, finely painted and gilded, suddenly come to life. 

‘I've been waiting for you, you know,’ faltered Lucien. ‘I feel silly giving you my arm. Let's stay together.’ 

And he sat down with her on the first row of chairs. He completely forgot his duties as host. 

‘| was really worried,’ said Juliette to Héléne. ‘I thought Jeanne might be poorly.’ 

Héléne apologized. Children took forever to get ready. She was still standing with a group of ladies in a corner of the drawing room, when she sensed the doctor approaching from behind. In fact he 
had just come in, pulling back the red curtain which he had ducked back under again to give a final order. But suddenly he stopped. He too divined the young woman’s presence, although she had not 
turned round. Dressed in black grenadine silk, she had never looked so regally beautiful. And the breath of fresh air that she brought, seeming to emanate from her shoulders and her arms, naked 
under the gauzy material, made him tremble. 

‘Henri hasn't noticed we are here,’ Pauline said with a laugh. ‘Why, hello Henri!’ 

At that he went in to greet the ladies. Miss Aurélie, who was present, kept him back a moment in order to point out a nephew of hers whom she had brought along. The doctor remained there, to be 
affable. Héléne, saying nothing, held out her black-gloved hand to him but he did not dare shake it too warmly. 

‘So you're there, are you?’ cried Madam Deberle, reappearing. I’ve been looking for you everywhere ... It’s almost three, we can start.’ 

‘Of course,’ he said. ‘Right away.’ 

At that moment the drawing room was full. The mothers and fathers were laying their outdoor cloaks around the walls, making a dark border round the room lit by the dazzlingly bright chandelier. The 
ladies, pulling up their chairs, formed little separate groups; the men, standing against the walls, were crammed in the space in between, while at the door of the adjacent drawing room the more 
numerous frock coats were piling up one on top of the other. The spotlight fell on the noisy little world which was animating the centre of the huge room. There were nearly a hundred children all jostling 
together in their gay multicoloured costumes, bright with their blues and pinks. There was an expanse of fair heads, of every shade, from a fine ash blonde to a reddish gold, with réveils of bows and 
flowers, a harvest of corn-coloured hair rippling with laughter, as though in a breeze. Occasionally in this tangle of ribbons and lace, silks and velvet, you would see a face: a pink nose, two blue eyes, 
a smiling or pouting mouth, looking lost. Some did not come up over the height of a boot, and were hidden between big boys of ten, their mothers looking for them all over the place but unable to find 
them. Embarrassed boys looked gauche, next to little girls who were making their skirts billow out. Others were already showing off, elbowing the girls next to them whom they didn’t know and laughing 
in their faces. But the little girls were still the queens, groups of three or four friends swung back and forth on their chairs as if they would break them, talking so loudly that nobody could hear a word 
they were saying. All eyes were on the red curtain. 

‘Your attention please!’ called the doctor, tapping three times on the dining-room door. 

The red curtain slowly opened and in the doorway appeared a puppet theatre. There was silence. Suddenly Mister Punch leapt out from the wings, with such a fierce squeak, that the little Guiraud boy 
responded with one of those cries which are equally scared and fascinated. It was one of those terrifying set scenes where Punch, having beaten the Sergeant, kills the Policeman and, with cruel 
delight, tramples over all laws human and divine. With each blow of the stick that cut open the wooden heads, the pitiless spectators howled with laughter; and the blades thrust into chests, the duels 
where the adversaries bashed one another's heads as if they were empty gourds, the massacred limbs and arms of the pulped characters caused the shouts of laughter from all sides to helplessly 
redouble in volume. Best of all was when Punch sawed the Policeman’s neck in half on the edge of the stage; the operation caused such a degree of hilarity that the rows of spectators all pushed and 
fell one on top of another. A little girl of four, white and pink, clutched her tiny hands to her heart in ecstasy, she loved it so much. Others applauded, while, on a lower note, the boys chuckled open- 
mouthed, in accompaniment to the girls’ fluting tones. 

‘They are so enjoying it!’ said the doctor quietly. 

He had come to sit near Héléne. She was enjoying it as much as the children. And, sitting behind her, he was intoxicated by the scent of her hair. At one blow of the stick, louder than the rest, she 
turned round and said to him: 

‘It really is very funny!’ 

But the excited children were now completely involved in the action. They answered the actors back. A little girl who must have been familiar with the play, explained what was going to happen. ‘In a 
little while he’s going to beat his wife to death ... Now they are going to hang him...’ The smallest Levasseur, the two-year-old, suddenly shouted: 

‘Maman, are they going to put him on dry bread?’ 

Then everyone exclaimed and made loud remarks. Meanwhile Héléne was searching amongst the children. 

‘| can’t see Jeanne,’ she said. ‘Is she enjoying it?’ 

Then the doctor leaned over and his head was next to hers. 

‘Look, over there,’ he murmured, ‘between that Harlequin and that girl from Normandy, you can see the pins on her chignon ... She is laughing out loud.’ 

And he remained in that position, feeling on his cheek the warmth of Héléne’s face. Until that moment no declaration had passed their lips; this silence left them in that state of intimacy disturbed by 
nothing more than a vague unease for a while. But in the midst of all this laughter and at the sight of all these children, Héléne was becoming a child herself again and she let her defences drop, while 
Henri’s breath warmed the back of her neck. The sound of the blows made her shudder and her bosom rose; she turned to him, eyes shining: 

‘How silly!’ she said, each time it happened. ‘How hard they hit!’ 

Trembling, he replied: 

‘Oh, their heads are solid enough!’ 

That was the best he could manage. They were both reduced to childish remarks. Punch’s scarcely exemplary life made them relax. Then when the play reached its conclusion, when the Devil appeared 
and there was a final fight and everybody's throat was cut, Héléne leaned back on her chair and crushed Henri’s hand placed there; while the little ones in the front row, shouting and clapping, made 
the chairs crack in their enthusiasm. 

The red curtain had fallen again. Then in the midst of the din Pauline announced the arrival of Malignon, in her usual way: 

‘Oh, here’s our handsome Malignon.’ 

He arrived out of breath, pushing his way through the chairs. 

‘What a silly idea to close all the doors!’ he shouted, surprised and hesitant. You'd think someone had died in the house.’ 

And, turning to Madam Deberle, who had gone over to him: 

‘Congratulations! You’ve had me running all over the place! I’ve been looking for Perdiguet all morning, you know, my singer. So, since | couldn't get hold of him, I've brought you the Great Morizot.’ 
The Great Morizot was an amateur who entertained drawing-room society with his conjuring. They gave him a little table and he performed his best tricks but didn’t manage to gain the interest of the 
audience in the slightest. The poor little things had become very quiet. Toddlers were falling asleep sucking their thumbs. The older ones were tuming round, smiling at their parents, who were yawning 
behind their hands. So it was a relief to all when the Great Morizot decided to take his table away. 

‘He’s very good!’ whispered Malignon, close to Madam Deberle’s neck. 

But the red curtain opened again and a magic spectacle brought all the children to their feet. 

Under the bright light of the main lamp and two candelabra with ten stems, the dining room with its long table was laid and decorated as for a grand dinner. Fifty places were set. In the middle and at 
both ends in low baskets, there bloomed flowering branches, separated by tall compotiers on which were ‘surprises’ piled high, with gold and coloured glitter paper. Then came tiered cakes, pyramids 
of glacé fruits, piles of sandwiches, and below them numerous plates full of sweetmeats and pastries all in symmetrical order; babas, cream cakes, brioches alternating with biscuits, croquignoles,* 
petits fours with almonds. Jellies wobbled in crystal glasses. Creams filled the large china bowls. And on the bottles of champagne that were hand-high, befitting the size of the guests, the silver caps 
sparkled all around the table. You would have thought it was one of those gigantic tea parties such as children must have in their dreams, a tea party served with all the ceremony of an adult dinner, 
the fairyland equivalent of the parents’ table onto which had been poured a cornucopia from patisseries and toyshops. 

‘Come on, let’s escort the ladies!’ said Madam Deberle, smiling at the children’s delight. 

But the little procession was unable to get organized. Lucien had triumphantly taken Jeanne’s arm and was marching at the head. The others pushed and shoved a little in his wake. The mothers had 
to come and put them in order. And they remained there, especially behind the little ones, whom they were watching, fearing accidents. The guests at first seemed shy; they looked, not daring to touch 
all these goodies, somewhat troubled by this reversal of the normal order of things, children sitting at table and parents standing. Finally the oldest ones grew braver and held out their hands. Then 
when the mothers got involved, cutting the tiers of cakes, serving those around them, the tea party came to life and was soon very noisy. The beautiful symmetry of the table was hit as though by a 
gust of wind. Everything was passed round at the same time, between the stretched-out hands which emptied the dishes as they went by. The two little Berthiers, Blanche and Sophie, laughed when 
they looked at their plates on which there was a bit of everything, jam, cream, cakes, fruit. The five Levasseur girls monopolized a section of delicacies, while Valentine, proud of being fourteen, behaved 
like a sensible grown-up and looked after her neighbours. In the meantime Lucien, to show how chivalrous he was, uncorked a bottle of champagne and did it so clumsily that he almost upset the 
contents over his cerise silk trousers. It was quite a business. 

‘Please leave the bottles alone!’ cried Pauline. ‘I’m the one who uncorks the champagne.’ 

She was in a frenzy of activity. She was enjoying herself. As soon as a servant arrived, she snatched the jug of chocolate away from him and took a real delight in filling the cups, with a waiter’s 
promptness. Then she passed round the ices and glasses of fruit squash, abandoned it all to go and fill up the plate of a little girl who had been forgotten, and then, leaving her, fired questions at all of 
them. 

‘What would you like, dear? Would you like a roll? Wait a minute, love, I'll pass you the oranges. Eat up, sillies, you can play afterwards!’ 

Madam Deberle, calmer than her, kept saying they ought to leave them alone and they would get on perfectly well. At one end of the room, Héléne and a few ladies were laughing at the sight of the 
table. All those little pink mouths with their brilliant white teeth were champing away. And nothing was funnier than these well-brought-up children who from time to time forgot their manners to indulge 


in behaviour more typical of young savages. They clasped their glasses with both hands to drink up the dregs, got it all over their faces, stained their costumes. The din increased. They pillaged the 
last plates. Even Jeanne was dancing on her chair when she heard a quadrille in the salon; and as her mother came over, telling her off for eating too much, she said: 

‘Oh, Maman, | feel so good today!’ 

But the music had caused other children to get off their chairs. Gradually they left the table and soon nobody remained but a plump baby right in the middle. He appeared not to care a jot about the 
piano. A napkin round his neck, his chin on the tablecloth, he was so small, he opened his big eyes and thrust his mouth forward each time his mother gave him a spoonful of chocolate. The cup was 
nearly empty, and he let them wipe his mouth but he was still taking great gulps and opening his eyes wide. 

‘You're doing well, old chap!’ Malignon said contemplating him thoughtfully. 

It was then that they had the distribution of ‘surprises’. When the children left the table they took with them one of the large gold packages and were in a hurry to tear open the wrapping. And they took 
out toys, wigs made out of tissue paper, birds and butterflies. But the greatest delight was the firecrackers. Each ‘surprise’ contained a cracker which the boys were brave enough to pull, delighted with 
the noise, while the girls closed their eyes, and had several goes. For a moment all you could hear was these dry pistol-cracks. And it was while this hubbub was going on that the children went back 
into the drawing room where the piano continued to play figures of a quadrille. 

‘| could fancy a brioche,’ muttered Miss Aurélie, as she sat down. 

Then, around the table which was now free, though still very cluttered after the enormous dessert, the ladies sat down. There were about ten who had prudently waited before starting to eat. As they 
couldn't get hold of anyone to serve them, it was Malignon who offered. He emptied the jug of chocolate, held up the bottles to see what was left, and even managed to produce some ices. But, gallant 
as he was, he still kept referring to the bizarre idea they'd had of closing the blinds. 

‘It's exactly like being in a cellar!’ he repeated. 

Héléne had stayed standing, talking to Madam Deberle. The latter was going back into the drawing room, and she was preparing to follow her when she felt a gentle touch. The doctor was there smiling 
behind her and it seemed he did not intend to leave. 

‘Are you not having anything to eat?’ he enquired. 

And behind this banal question lay such an intense plea that she felt very troubled. She understood his real meaning perfectly. She was gradually becoming more and more excited by all this gaiety 
round about her. All these children jumping and shouting gave her a headache. Her cheeks pink and her eyes bright, she at first refused. 

‘No thank you. Nothing.’ 

Then, as he insisted, she was instantly anxious, and wanted to get rid of him: 

‘Well, a cup of tea, then.’ 

He rushed to get her a cup. His hands were shaking as he gave it to her. And while she drank, he drew nearer, his lips swollen and trembling with the declaration which rose from the depths of his 
being. Then she withdrew, held out her empty cup and escaped while he put it on a dresser, leaving him alone in the dining room with Miss Aurélie, who was slowly chewing her food and inspecting 
the plates in a meticulous fashion. 

The pianoforte was being played very loud at the back of the drawing room. And from one end to the other the excited dancers were funny and charming. A circle had formed around the quadrille in 
which Jeanne and Lucien were dancing. The little marquis was muddling up his steps somewhat. He only got it right when he had to take Jeanne by the waist; then he caught hold of her and whirled 
her round. Jeanne was poised in a ladylike manner, cross when he creased her dress; then, carried away with the pleasure of the dance, it was her tum to seize hold of him and lift him off the ground. 
And these two Meissen statues, the white brocade satin suit with flowers on and the dress embroidered with flowers and strange birds, took on the grace and strangeness of an ornament on a shelf. 
When the quadrille finished, Héléne called to Jeanne to tie her dress. 

‘It's his fault, Maman,’ the little girl complained. ‘He keeps brushing against me, | can’t bear it.’ 

Around the drawing room the parents were smiling. When the piano began again all the children leaped into action once more. But they were apprehensive when they saw people looking at them. They 
became solemn and took care not to gallop around, so as to seem well behaved. Some of them could dance; most, not knowing the movements, shuffled around where they were, their arms and legs 
getting in their way. But Pauline intervened. 

‘I'd better dance with them. What chumps they are!’ 

She dived into the middle of the quadrille and took two by the hand, one on the left, one on the right, and whipped up the dancing so much that the floorboards cracked. All you could hear was the 
thundering of little feet with their heels thudding out of time, while the piano alone continued to play to the beat. A few more adults joined in. Seeing some little girls were shy and did not dare to dance, 
Madam Deberle and Héléne guided them into the thick of it. They led the figures, pushed their partners around, and formed the circles. And the mothers passed them their youngest offspring to be 
jumped about for a minute or two, holding them by both hands. Then the dance was at its best. The dancers gave themselves up to it joyfully, laughing and pushing, like a school boarding-house 
suddenly overcome by mad gaiety when the teacher is not there. And nothing was jollier than this carnival of children, these little men and women in their small world mingling the fashions of every 
race, fantasies of fiction and theatre. The costumes lent the freshness of childhood to their pink mouths, blue eyes and gentle faces. You would have thought it was the gala of some fairy tale, with 
cherubs dressed up for Prince Charming’s wedding feast. 

‘It's so stuffy,’ said Malignon. ‘I’m going to get some air.’ 

He went out, flinging wide the drawing-room door. The daylight of the street entered then in a pallid flash and cast a sort of sadness over the brilliance of the lamps and candles. And every quarter of 
an hour, Malignon slammed the door. 

But the piano played on. The little Guiraud girl, with a black Alsatian butterfly on her blonde hair, was dancing on the arm of a Harlequin twice as big as her. A Scotsman was whirling Marguerite Tissot 
around so fast that she lost her milkmaid’s boot on the way. The two Berthiers, Blanche and Sophie, inseparable, were jumping up and down together, the Soubrette on the arm of Folly, whose bells 
were jangling. And your eyes could not avoid lighting on one or other of the Levasseur girls; there seemed to be scores of Little Red Riding Hoods. Everywhere there were hoods and red satin dresses 
edged in black velvet. Meanwhile, to have more space to dance in, the older boys and girls had taken refuge at the back of the other drawing room. Valentine de Chermette, enveloped in her Spanish 
mantilla, was showing great prowess with her young partner, who had come in a suit. Suddenly there was laughter, people called to one another to come and look. Behind a door in a corner the little 
Guiraud boy, the two-year-old Pierrot, and a little girl of the same age dressed as a peasant, had their arms round one another, holding on very tight in case they fell, and were moving round surreptitiously 
all by themselves, cheek to cheek. 

‘I'm exhausted,’ said Héléne, coming to lean against the dining-room door. 

She was fanning herself, red in the face from jumping about. Her breasts rose and fell beneath the transparent grenadine of her blouse. And she sensed again Henri breathing at her shoulder, always 
there. Then she realised he was about to say something but she no longer had the strength to avoid his declaration. He moved forward and said very softly into her hair: 

‘| love you! Oh, | love you!’ 

It was as though a tongue of flame burned her from head to toe. Oh God! He had spoken. She would no longer be able to feign the sweet peace of ignorance. She hid her blushes behind her fan. The 
stamping of the children, carried away by the last quadrilles, had grown louder. Silvery laughter sounded, birdlike voices made little cries of pleasure. A freshness emanated from this circle of innocents, 
let loose to gallop around like so many little devils. 

‘| love you, oh | love you!’ Henri said again. 

She shivered, could not listen any more. Her head whirling, she took refuge in the dining room. But that room was empty. Sir Letellier was peacefully asleep on his own on a chair. Henri followed her. 
He went so far as to catch hold of her wrists, risking a scandal, with a face so ravaged by passion that she trembled. He kept on repeating: 

‘| love you, | love you...’ 

‘Leave me,’ she murmured feebly, ‘leave me, you are mad...’ And the ball was going on next door, a wild scurrying of tiny feet! You could hear the little bells of Blanche Berthier accompanying the 
softer notes of the piano. Madam Deberle and Pauline were clapping in time. It was a polka. Héléne saw Jeanne and Lucien go by smiling, with their hands round each other's waists. Then with a 
sudden movement she jerked away, and escaped into the next room, a pantry where there was broad daylight. This sudden clarity blinded her. She was panicky, she was not in a fit state to return to 
the salon with the passion that must surely be visible on her face. And, crossing the garden, with the noise of the dancers still in her ears as she left, she went back up to her own apartment to recover. 


169 
BACK up there in the gentle, cloistered atmosphere of her room, Héléne felt as if she couldn’t breathe. She was astonished to find it so calm, so shut away, so soporific beneath its blue velvet furnishings, 
when she was bringing to it the breathless fire of this passion that so agitated her. Was this really her room, this solitary, dead place that she found so stifling? She flung open a window and leaned out 
in the direction of Paris. 
The rain had stopped, the clouds were dispersing like a monstrous flock of sheep, their unruly line disappearing out to the misty horizon. A gap of blue had opened up above the city, and was slowly 
widening. But Héléne, her elbows trembling on the sill, and still trying to catch her breath after rushing upstairs, saw nothing, heard only the pulsating of her heart in her breast, that rose and fell. She 
breathed in deeply, it seemed to her that the huge valley, with its river, its two million lives, its gigantic heart, its distant hills, would not have air enough to restore to her the regularity and peace of her 
breathing. 
For a few minutes she remained there, distraught, utterly transfixed by this crisis. Confused thoughts and feelings coursed through her, their murmur preventing her from listening to herself and making 
sense of it all. Her ears were buzzing, her eyes saw large bright spots travelling slowly across her field of vision. She was surprised when she looked at her gloved hands and remembered she had 
forgotten to sew a button on to the left one again. Then she said aloud, repeating several times in a voice that grew ever softer: 
‘I love you ... | love you ... Oh God, | love you.’ 
And instinctively she put her head in her clasped hands, pressing on her closed lids as though to increase the blackness into which she was sinking. She was seized by a wish to annihilate herself, to 
not see any more, to be alone in the shadowy depths. Her breathing grew quieter. Paris blew a strong breath of wind into her face. She felt the city’s presence, not wanting to look at it, and yet panic- 
stricken at the idea of leaving the window, and not having beneath her this place whose endlessness she found so reassuring. 
Before long she forgot everything. She relived the scene of his declaration, despite herself. Against a black, inky background, Henri appeared particularly vividly, so alive that she could make out the 
small nervous trembling of his lips. He was coming closer, he was leaning over her. Then, she was pulling herself wildly away. And yet she was feeling her shoulders burn, hearing a voice that whispered: 
‘| love you ... | love you...’ Then, when in one supreme effort she banished this vision, it re-formed a little further off, and gradually grew bigger; and there was Henri again following her into the dining 
room with those same words: ‘I love you ... | love you’, their repetition like the continuous pealing of a bell. All she could hear were those words vibrating through her limbs. They pierced her breasts. 
But she wanted to reflect, she attempted once more to escape from the image of Henri. He had declared himself, she would never be able to look him in the face again. With a man’s brutality he had 
just spoiled their love. And she remembered the days when he had been in love with her without being cruel enough to tell her so, those times spent at the bottom of the garden in the serenity of the 
coming spring. Oh God! Now he had spoken! This thought insisted, became so large, so heavy that a lightning bolt that destroyed Paris in front of her eyes would not have seemed of equal importance. 
nher heart she felt indignation, pride and anger, as well as a secret, undeniable desire that rose from her loins and intoxicated her. He had spoken, and was speaking still, again and again he appeared 
before her, saying ‘I love you ... | love you...’, those ardent words which bore away with them the whole of her past life as a wife and mother. 
And yet, in remembering this, she was nevertheless aware of the vast spaces stretching out below, beyond this darkness in which she was blinding herself. There was a loud voice, and the waves of 
ife rose higher and engulfed her. The sounds, the smells, the light itself beat against her face despite her clenched, nervous hands. From time to time a sudden glow seemed to pass through her closed 
eyelids. And in this light she thought she could see monuments, spires, and domes rising up in the diffused light of her dream. 
Then she spread out her hands, opened her eyes and was dazzled. The sky emptied, Henri had disappeared. 
All you could see in the far distance was a bank of clouds which were heaping up a landslip of chalky boulders. Now in the pure, intense blue sky, puffs of cotton wool were sailing by at a leisurely pace, 
ike flotillas of little boats billowing out in the wind. To the north, over Montmartre, a web of exquisite pale silk stretched over a section of the sky, like a fishing net on a calm sea. But as the sun went 
down over the hills of Meudon, invisible to Héléne, the last of the downpour must still have been obscuring the sun, for Paris, under the brightness, was still dark and damp, beneath the steam of the 
drying roofs. It was a city of unvarying tone, a bluish slate grey stained black by the trees, yet very distinct with its sharp edges and thousands of windows. The Seine had the dull sheen of an old silver 
ingot. On both sides the monuments looked as if they had been spattered with soot; the Tour Saint-Jacques stood like a piece of old junk from a museum eaten away by rust, while the silhouette of the 
Pantheon towered above its shrouded quartier like a gigantic catafalque. Only the gilded Dame des Invalides retained its glowing flames; and you might have thought they were lamps lit up in the middle 


of the day, dreamy and melancholic among the crepuscular gloom draped over the city. Outlines were missing. Paris, veiled in a cloud, was a smudge on the horizon, like a colossal but delicate charcoal 
drawing in the limpid sky. 

As she looked out at this bleak city Héléne reflected that she did not know Henri very well. She felt stronger now that his image no longer pursued her. Her rebelliousness drove her to reject this 
obsession which in the space of a few weeks had filled her life with this man. No, she did not know him. She was ignorant of everything, his actions, his thoughts; she would not even have been able 
to say whether or not he was very intelligent. Perhaps he was deficient in matters of the heart even more than in the head. And she exhausted all the suppositions, her heart swelling with the animosity 
she found at the bottom of them all, always coming up against her lack of knowledge, that wall that separated her from Henri, and which prevented her from knowing him. She knew nothing, she would 
never know anything. In her imagination he was always brutal, whispering passionate words which excited her, causing her the only trouble which, until then, had disturbed the happy equilibrium of her 
life. Where had he come from, that he had made her so sad? Suddenly she thought that six weeks ago she had not existed for him, and that idea was unbearable. Oh God! Not to mean anything to 
one another, to pass by without seeing one another, not meeting at all perhaps! She put her hands together in despair, her eyes wet with tears. 

Héléne gazed at the towers of Notre-Dame, in the far distance. A ray of light, in the gap between two clouds, gilded them. Her head was heavy, as if it were too full of the tumult of conflicting ideas 
inside it. She was suffering, she would have liked her mind to be on Paris, to recover her serenity in her usual quiet contemplation of its sea of roofs. How many times at that hour had the secret nature 
of the city in the calm of a beautiful evening lulled her in a tender reverie! Meanwhile, before her eyes Paris was brightening in the bursts of sunshine. After the first ray of light had fallen on Notre-Dame, 
other rays followed and struck the city. As it went down, the sun caused breaks in the clouds. Then the quartiers spread out in variegations of shade and light. At one minute all the Left Bank was a 
leaden grey, while circles of light streaked along the Right Bank, unrolling next to the river like the pelt of some gigantic beast. Then the shapes shifted and moved at the whim of the wind that carried 
away the wisps of cloud. Against the gold hue of the roofs, blankets of darkness all travelling in the same direction, slid by softly and silently. There were enormous ones, sailing majestically across like 
an admiral’s ship, surrounded by smaller ones which moved in symmetry like a squadron in battle order. An immensely long shadow opening like the mouth of a reptile obscured Paris for a moment 
and seemed to be trying to devour it. And when that one had vanished, diminished now to the size of a worm on the distant horizon, a ray of light, whose shafts sprang out like rain from the fissure in 
the cloud, fell into the empty chasm that it left. You could see its golden dust trickle like fine sand, grow into a vast cone, and pour down in torrents on the Champs-Elysées, dancing and splashing with 
light. This sparkling shower lasted a long time, like the constant firing of a rocket. 

It was a fatal passion, she had to admit, and Héléne was helpless to defend herself against it. She felt at the end of her strength in the struggle with her heart. Henri could take her, she would surrender. 
Then she felt a boundless happiness in the fact that she was not fighting it any more. Why should she go on refusing him? Had she not waited long enough? The memory of her past life filled her with 
scorn and anger. How had she been able to go on living in that state of indifference she was once so proud of? She saw herself as a young girl again, in Marseilles, Rue des Petites-Maries, in that 
street where she had always been shivering with cold. She saw herself as a married woman, cold as ice in front of that overgrown child who kissed her bare feet, and as housewife, immersing herself 
in domestic concerns, by way of escape. She saw herself at every stage of her life, walking steadily along the same path, her peace and quiet undisturbed by any passion; but now this regularity, this 
slumbering of love in her life, exasperated her. To think that she had considered herself happy, proceeding in that lack of all feeling for thirty years, having nothing to fill the void in her heart but the 
pride of being a respectable woman! Oh, how hypocritical this inflexibility, those scruples of respectability that confined her within the fruitless pleasures of a nunnery! No, she had had enough, she 
wanted to live! And she turned in angry contempt against her reason. Her reason! In truth she pitied it, this reason that in a life that had already lasted quite some while, had not given her anything like 
the joy she had experienced for the last hour. She had denied she would fall, she had flattered herself foolishly, thinking she would be able to reach the end without even stumbling. Well, now today 
she was begging for the fall, she wanted it to be immediate and profound. Her revolt boiled down to this one imperious desire. Oh, to disappear in an embrace, to live in one minute all that she had not 
lived up till now! 

Yet deep down a great sorrow was making her weep. It felt tight inside, a sensation of black nothingness. Then she argued her case. Was she not free? Loving Henri, she wasn’t being unfaithful to 
anyone, she could do what she wanted with his affections. So wasn’t it excusable because of all this? What had her life been like these last two years? She realised that everything had conspired to 
render her more docile and ready for passion, her widowhood, her total freedom, her solitude. Passion must have been smouldering in her during those long evenings she spent with her two old friends, 
the priest and his brother, those simple men whose calm serenity soothed her. It smouldered when she sequestered herself so thoroughly from the world, as Paris rumbled away on the horizon; it 
smouldered each time she leaned on the windowsill, in a trance, such as she was unaware of in the old days, and which was gradually making her so weak. And she remembered something, that bright 
spring morning when the city was white and clear as if in a crystal, a Paris fair and fresh as a child that she had so lazily contemplated as she stretched out on her chaise longue, her book fallen into 
her lap. That morning, love was awakening; it was no more than a thrill she couldn’t put a name to and against which she considered herself very strong. Today she was sitting in the same place but 
passion was triumphant and devouring her, while before her eyes, in the setting sun the city caught fire. It seemed to her that it had only taken one day, that this was the evening of the same day, the 
crimson evening after the bright morning, and she felt that all those flames were burning in her heart. 

But the sky had changed. The radiant sun, going down over the hills of Meudon, had just chased the last clouds away. A glory flamed across the blue sky. On the far horizon, the landslip of chalk rocks 
that blocked distant Charenton and Choisy-le-Roi was heaped now with carmine blocks edged with bright lacquer; the flotilla of little clouds sailing slowly through the blue sky over Paris was covered 
now with veils of crimson; while the fine web, the net of white silk stretched over Montmartre, unexpectedly appeared to be made of gold braid, its neat stitches about to catch the rising stars. And 
beneath this flaming arch spread out the golden city, with its big dark stripes. Down below on the vast square and along the avenues the cabs and omnibuses passed one another in the middle of an 
orange cloud, amongst the crowd of pedestrians, whose ant-like blackness was lessened and lit up by drops of light. Students from the seminary in a line of soutanes, moving rapidly in serried ranks 
along the Quai de Billy, made a flash of yellow ochre in the diffuse brightness. Then the cabs and the pedestrians vanished, far away you could only guess at a line of carriages, with gleaming lamps, 
on some bridge or other. On the left the tall chimneys of the Military Depot, pink and straight, loosed thick swirls of pale smoke of a delicate fleshy hue; while on the other side of the river the beautiful 
elms along the Quai d'Orsay formed a dark clump, with gaps where the sun pierced through. Between the banks of the Seine, threaded by glancing rays of sunshine, little waves danced together in 
blue, yellow, and green before they broke apart in a scattering of many colours. But as you looked back up the river this agglomeration of colour, like an oriental seascape, assumed a single gold hue 
that became ever more dazzling. And there on the horizon it might have been an ingot taken out of some invisible crucible, getting gradually bigger with a mixture of bright colours as it cooled. On this 
shining river the staggered bridges with their slender, tapering curves cast rods of grey before disappearing in a burning pile of houses, over which the twin towers of Notre-Dame shone red like torches. 
To right and left the monuments were on fire. The glass of the Palais de I'Industrie in the middle of the trees on the Champs-Elysées was a bed of smouldering embers; a little further off behind the 
crushed roof of the Madeleine, the immense form of the Opera looked like a block of copper; and the other buildings, the cupolas and towers, the Vendéme column, Saint-Vincent-de-Paul, and nearer, 
the wings of the new Louvre and Tuileries were crowned with flames, raising gigantic pyres at every intersection of the streets. The Dame des Invalides was ablaze, and so bright you would think it was 
going to collapse at any moment, covering the quartier with sparks from its wooden frame. 

Beyond the irregular towers of Saint-Sulpice, the Pantheon stood out on the skyline with a subdued glow like a royal palace of fire about to be burnt to cinders. Then the whole of Paris was lit up at the 
pyres of monuments as the sun went down. Flickers of light gleamed on the tops of roofs, while black smoke slumbered down below in the dips. All the fagades which faced towards the Trocadéro were 
reddening, their glass sending out showers of sparks that rose from the city as though some bellows were ceaselessly firing up that colossal forge. Fountains of light, constantly renewing themselves, 
escaped from the neighbouring quartiers in the hollows of the dark, burnt streets. Even on the far plain, from beyond the rusty embers that buried the ruined suburbs that were still hot, the odd rocket, 
shooting up from some suddenly reignited fire, blazed. 

Soon it was a furnace. Paris burned. The sky had grown more crimson, the clouds bled over the huge red and gold city. 

Héléne, immersed in these flames and giving herself up to the passion which was devouring her, was watching Paris blaze when a little hand on her shoulder made her start. It was Jeanne. 

‘Maman, Maman!’ 

And when she turned round: 

‘Oh, that’s good! ... Couldn’t you hear me? | called you ten times.’ 

The little girl, still in her Japanese lady costume, had shining eyes and cheeks that were all flushed with pleasure. She did not allow her mother time to reply. 

‘You left me all alone ... We looked everywhere for you afterwards, you know. If it hadn’t been for Pauline who came with me to the foot of the stairs | would not have dared cross the street.’ 

And with a sweet little gesture she put her face to her mother’s lips and asked immediately: 

‘Do you love me?’ 

Héléne kissed her on the lips but as though thinking of something else. She was surprised, seemed impatient that she had come home so soon. Was it really an hour since she had escaped from the 
ball? And in answer to the child’s worried questions, she said that she had indeed felt a little unwell. The fresh air did her good. She needed a bit of peace and quiet. 

‘Oh, don’t worry, I’m really tired,’ said Jeanne quietly. ‘I'll stay here and be a good girl. But Mother, | may talk, mayn’t |?’ 

She snuggled up to Héléne, pressing against her, pleased that she wasn’t having to take off her costume straight away. Her dress embroidered in crimson, her greenish silk petticoat, pleased her 
enormously. And she nodded her fine head to hear her chignon tapping against the pendants of the long pins that were in it. Then a flood of words came rushing from her lips. Despite looking a bit 
foolish and out of her depth, she had observed, heard, and remembered everything. Now she was compensating for having been so well behaved, so tight-lipped and apparently unconcerned. 

‘Do you know, Maman, it was an old man with a grey beard who was pulling Punch’s strings. | could see clearly when the curtain went up ... The little Guiraud boy was crying. He’s so silly, isn’t he! So 
they told him that the policeman would come and put water in his soup and they had to take him away he was screaming so much ... It was like at teatime, Marguerite got her milkmaid costume all 
spotted with jam. Her mother wiped her, shouting: “Oh, what a dirty girl!” Marguerite had got some in her hair even. | didn’t say anything but it was really funny to see them grab the cakes. They are not 
polite are they, Mother?’ 

She broke off for a few seconds, absorbed by remembering something; then she asked thoughtfully: 

‘Maman, by the way, did you have any of those cakes that were yellow and had white cream inside? Oh, they were so delicious! | kept the plate near me the whole time.’ 

Héléne was not listening to this childish babble. But Jeanne was talking to ease her head which was too full. She started again with an extraordinary wealth of detail about the ball. The least little action 
took on an enormous importance. 

‘Didn't you notice, at the beginning, that my belt came undone? A lady | didn’t know put a pin in it for me. | said to her: “Thank you, Madam.” Then when Lucien was dancing, he pricked himself. He 
asked me: “What have you got on your front that pricked me?” | didn’t know, | answered that | didn’t have anything. It was Pauline who came and fixed the pin ... But you wouldn't believe it, Maman! 
Everyone was pushing and shoving and a stupid great boy banged into Sophie’s bottom and she nearly fell over. The Levasseur girls were jumping up and down. You just don’t dance like that, do you? 
But the best bit was the last, you weren't there, you don’t know what it was like. We all linked arms and danced in a circle, we were dying of laughter. There were grown men dancing round too. It’s 
true, cross my heart! Don’t you believe what I’m saying, Mother?’ 

In the end Héléne’s silence made her cross. She pressed against her harder and shook her hand. Then, seeing she was only managing to extract the odd word, she gradually fell silent herself, slipping 
into a daze at the thought of this ball that so preoccupied her young heart. Then both of them, mother and daughter, said nothing more, looking out at the blaze that was Paris. It was as unknowable as 
ever, lit up like that by blood-red clouds, just like some city of legend expiating its passion beneath a rain of fire. 

‘Did you dance in a round?’ Héléne suddenly asked, coming to with a start. 

‘Yes, yes, murmured Jeanne. It was her turn to be rapt. 

‘What about the doctor? Did he dance?’ 

‘Yes, of course, he went round with me ... He lifted me up and kept asking me: “Where is your Maman? Where is your Maman?” Then he kissed me.’ 

Héléne was unaware that she was smiling. She laughed at these signs of his affection. Why did she need to know Henri? It seemed to her sweeter not to know, never to know but just accept him as 
the man she had so long been waiting for. Why be surprised or worried? He had crossed her path at the right moment in her life. That was good. Her open nature accepted it all. She felt a sense of 
calm at the thought that she loved and was loved in return. And she promised herself she would have the courage not to spoil her happiness. 

But night was coming, a cold wind was blowing. Jeanne, lost in her own thoughts, shivered. She put her head on her mother’s breast; and, as if the question had been part of her deepest contemplations, 
she murmured again: 

‘Do you love me?’ 

Then Héléne, still smiling, took her head in both hands and seemed to study her face a moment. Then she let her lips linger a long time above a little pink mark on her mouth. She could tell that it was 
there that Henri had kissed the little girl. 

The dark line of hills in Meudon was already cutting across the moonlike disc of the sun. Over Paris the glancing rays had now lengthened. The shadow of the Déme des Invalides, immeasurably 
increased, was drowning all of the Quartier Saint-Germain, while the Opera, the Tour Saint-Jacques, the columns and the spires, were black strips on the Right Bank. The lines of the facades, the dips 


of the streets, the raised islands of roofs were burning with less intensity. In the darkened windows the bright little sparks were dying, as if the houses had become embers. Distant bells tolled, a clamour, 
and then all was quiet. And the sky, wider as evening approached, spread its crimson cloth veined with gold and mauve in an arc round the burning city. Suddenly there was another terrifying 
incandescence, Paris made one last flamboyant gesture that lit up even the farthest Suburb. Then grey ash seemed to fall, and the quartiers remained, insubstantial and black, like burnt-out coals. 


PART XIV 
170 


ONE morning in May, Rosalie came rushing out of her kitchen still holding a dishcloth in her hand. And speaking as if she were a member of the family: ‘Oh, Madam, come quickly ... Sir Abbé’s down 
in the doctor's garden digging around in the earth!’ 

Héléne did not move. But Jeanne had already run to the window to have a look. When she came back she cried: ‘Rosalie’s so silly! He isn’t digging around in the earth at all. He’s with the gardener 
who's putting plants into a little cart ... Madam Deberle is cutting all her roses...’ 

‘It must be for the church,’ said Héléne quietly, very busy with her tapestry. 

A few minutes later there was a ring on the doorbell and Abbé Jouve appeared. He had come to tell them not to expect him the following Tuesday. His evenings were all taken up with the celebrations 
for the Month of Mary. The curé had made him responsible for decorating the church. It would be superb. All the ladies were giving him flowers. He was expecting two palm trees four metres high to 
put on the right and left of the altar. 

‘Oh, Maman ... Maman...’, murmured Jeanne, who was listening, entranced. 

‘Well, my friend, that’s all right,’ said Héléne, smiling, ‘since you can’t come to us, we'll come and pay you a visit ... You have quite turned Jeanne’s head with all your talk of flowers.’ 

She was scarcely religious at all, and never even went to Mass, on the pretext of the poor health of her daughter, who always came out of churches shivering. The old priest avoided speaking about 
religion to her. He would simply say, with good-natured tolerance, that beautiful souls achieve their own salvation by their wise behaviour and their good deeds. One day God would certainly lay His 
hand upon them. 

All Jeanne could think about till the following evening was the Month of Mary. She questioned her mother, dreamed of the church filled with white roses, thousands of candles, heavenly voices, and 
sweet scents. And she wanted to sit near the altar so that she could see the Virgin’s lacy dress, a dress which was worth a fortune according to the priest. But Héléne calmed her down by threatening 
not to take her if she made herself ill beforehand. 

After dinner in the evening they finally left. The nights were still fresh. As they reached the Rue de I’Annonciation where the church of Notre-Dame-de-Grace was, the child was shivering. 

‘The church is heated,’ her mother said. ‘We'll sit near a vent.’ 

She pushed open the padded door that fell back with a soft thud, and they were enveloped by warmth, a bright light dazzled them, and hymns rang out. The service had begun. Seeing the central nave 
already full, Héléne tried to go down one of the side aisles. But she had the most dreadful difficulty getting near the altar. She was holding Jeanne’s hand and patiently moving forward; but then she 
gave up and took the first two free seats which came along. A pillar hid half the choir. 

‘| can’t see anything, Maman,’ the little girl whispered sadly. ‘We are in very bad seats.’ 

Héléne made her be quiet. Then the child began to sulk. All she could see in front of her was an old lady's enormous back. When her mother turned her head, she saw she was standing on her chair. 
‘Get down!’ she admonished in a whisper. ‘You're impossible.’ 

But Jeanne would not. 

‘Listen Maman, that’s Madam Deberle. She's over there waving to us.’ 

The young woman was very cross and showed her annoyance. She gave the little girl, who was still refusing to sit down, a shake. For the last three days since the ball, she had avoided going back to 
the doctor's, giving as her excuse that she was extremely busy. 

‘Maman,’ Jeanne went on with a childish obstinacy, ‘she’s looking at you, she’s saying hello.’ 

So Héléne was obliged to turn her head and acknowledge her. The two women exchanged a nod. Madam Deberle in a silk dress covered with stripes, embroidered with white lace, occupied the central 
nave, right near the choir, very smart and very much in evidence. She had brought her sister Pauline, who began to gesticulate wildly. The hymns continued, the congregation’s voice spread through a 
descending scale while the high-pitched notes of the children could occasionally be heard above the long-drawn-out cadence of the canticle. 

‘You see, they're telling you to come over!’ Jeanne said again triumphantly. 

‘It's not necessary, we’re very well here.’ 

‘Oh, Maman, let’s go and join them ... They have two chairs.’ 

‘No, get down, sit on your chair.’ 

But as these ladies insisted smilingly, without troubling in the least about the little scandal they had caused —quite the opposite, they were pleased to see people turning round to look at them—Héléne 
had to give in. She gave the delighted Jeanne a little push, tried to make a way through, her hands trembling with suppressed anger. It was not an easy job. The pious singers did not want be disturbed 
and, still in full throttle, looked at them in much annoyance. For five whole minutes in the midst of the storm of voices, roaring louder than ever, she tried to get through. When she couldn’t move forward, 
Jeanne squeezed closer to her mother, looking at all those cavernous mouths. Finally they reached the space left free in front of the choir, and had only a few steps to go. 

‘Over here,’ whispered Madam Deberle, ‘the abbé said you were coming, I've kept you two chairs.’ 

Héléne thanked her and, to cut the conversation short, immediately started to rustle the leaves in her missal. But Juliette behaved exactly as she did in polite society. She was as charming and chatty 
there as she was in her drawing room, very much at ease. So she leaned over, and carried on chatting: 

‘We don’t see you any more. | was intending to come and visit tomorrow. You haven't been poorly, have you?’ 

‘Thank you, no | haven't. I've had so much to do...’ 

‘Listen, you must come and dine with us tomorrow. Just us, nobody else.’ 

‘It's very nice of you, we'll see.’ 

And she seemed to draw away and follow the hymn, determined not to reply. Pauline had put Jeanne next to her to let her share the heating vent, and she was slowly getting warmer and warmer, in 
the blissful happiness of someone who usually feels the cold. In the warm rising air, both sat up on their seats, full of curiosity, studying everything, the low ceiling divided by wooden panels, the pillars 
with their capitals connected by the full arches from which lamps were hanging, the carved oak pulpit, and over the mass of heads moving in rhythm to the strains of the hymn, they could see right into 
the dark corners of the side aisles which led to the hidden chapels, gleaming with gold, to the baptistry closed by a grill near the main door. But they constantly returned to the splendour of the chancel 
painted in bright colours, sparkling with gold. A lighted crystal lamp hung there from the high arch. Gigantic candelabra strung together tiers of candles which pierced the shadowy depths of the church 
in a shower of symmetrical stars, illuminating the high altar like an enormous bouquet of greenery and flowers. Above it in a harvest of roses a Virgin dressed in satin and lace, crowned with pearls, 
held Jesus clothed in a long robe, in her arms. 

‘Now are you warm?’ asked Pauline. ‘This is really nice.’ 

But Jeanne was in ecstasy contemplating the Virgin in the midst of all the flowers. She shivered. She was afraid she might not be good any longer and she lowered her eyes, staring hard at the black 
and white tiles on the floor, to stop herself bursting into tears. The thin voices of the choirboys wafted gently through her hair. 

Meanwhile Héléne, her eyes on her missal, drew away each time she felt Juliette brush against her with her lace. She was not at all prepared for this encounter. In spite of the vow she had made to 
herself to love Henri in a holy way without ever belonging to him, she felt uneasy to think she was betraying this gay, confident woman sitting beside her. One thought preoccupied her. She would not 
go to the dinner. And she wondered how she might gradually break off relations that affronted that loyalty. But the droning voices of the cantors a few steps away from her prevented her from thinking 
clearly. Unable to formulate a thought, she gave herself up to the rhythms of the canticle, enjoying a spiritual well-being which she had never experienced in a church until that moment. 

‘Have you heard about Madam de Chermette?’ asked Juliette, again indulging her burning desire to talk. 

‘No, | know nothing about her.’ 

‘Well, just imagine ... You've seen her daughter, who is so tall for fifteen? They are thinking about marrying her next year, and to the little dark-haired boy you always see clinging to his mother. 
Everybody's talking about it.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Héléne, who wasn't listening. 

Madam Deberle provided more details. But suddenly the hymn ended, the organ ground to a halt. Then she stopped talking, surprised by her loud voice in the silence which had fallen. A priest had just 
appeared in the pulpit. There was a thrill of expectation. Then he started to speak. No indeed, Héléne wouldn't attend this dinner. Her eyes fixed on the priest, she imagined the first meeting with Henri 
she had been dreading so much for the last three days. She had visions of him pale with anger, telling her off for shutting herself away in her house. And she feared she would not be able to show 
enough self-composure. Deep in her thoughts, she did not see the priest; she caught only a few phrases, a booming voice from somewhere above her saying: 

‘It was an ineffable moment when the Virgin Mary, bowing her head, replied: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord ...”’ 

Oh, she would be brave, all her common sense had returned. She would enjoy being loved but she would never admit her love, for that would be certainly at the cost of her peace of mind. And she 
would love him from the bottom of her heart, without ever admitting it, contenting herself with a word from Henri, with the occasional glance exchanged when chance brought them together! It was a 
dream that filled her with thoughts of eternity. She felt the church around her to be friendly and pleasing. The priest intoned: 

‘The angel departed. Mary was lost in the contemplation of the divine mystery working within her, flooding her with light and love.’ 

‘He speaks very well,’ Madam Deberle whispered, leaning over to her. ‘And he’s so young—scarcely thirty, wouldn’t you say?’ 

Madam Deberle was moved. She approved of religion as an emotion that was in good taste. Giving flowers to the church, having to do with priests, people who were polite, discreet and smelled nice, 
dressing up to go to church, where, as she liked to think, she extended the protection of her class to the God of the poor. All this made her especially happy; and the more so because her husband was 
not a practising Christian and so her devotions had acquired the taste of forbidden fruit. Héléne looked at her and replied only with a nod. Both faces were ecstatic and smiling. There was a loud 
scraping of chairs and blowing of handkerchiefs, the priest had just left the pulpit with this last exhortation: 

‘O pious Christian souls, go and may your love be increased. God gave himself to you, your hearts are full of His presence, your souls are overflowing with His grace!’ 

The organ promptly thundered in response. There followed the litanies of the Virgin with their passionate appeals of love. From the shadows of the hidden chapels in the side aisles came a distant faint 
chanting, as though the earth was answering the angelic voices of the choirboys. A breath of air wafted over the heads of the congregation, lengthening the tall flames of the candles, while the Holy 
Mother, with her bouquet of roses in the midst of the flowers, bruising as they exhaled the last of their scent, looked as if she had bowed her head to smile at her Jesus. 

Suddenly Héléne turned, with an instinctive concern. 

‘You are not ill, are you, Jeanne?’ she enquired. 

The child was very pale, her eyes damp, as if carried away by the torrent of love in the litanies, gazing at the altar, seeing the roses multiply and fall like rain. She whispered: 

‘Oh no, Maman ... I’m happy, really happy.’ 

Then she asked: 

‘But where’s my friend?’ 

She meant the abbé. Pauline spied him. He was in one of the choirstalls. But she had to lift Jeanne up to see. 

‘Oh, | can see him. He’s looking at us, he’s winking at us.’ 

According to Jeanne he ‘winked’ at them when he was concealing his laughter. Héléne exchanged a friendly nod with him. For her it was like an assurance of peace, a conclusive reason to be calm 
that made her fond of the church and lulled her into a happy and tolerant state of mind. Censers were being waved in front of the altar, smoke wafted up; and there was a benediction, a monstrance 
like a sun, slowly raised and waved above the foreheads that were bent to the floor. Héléne was bowed low, in a beatific numbness when she heard Madam Deberle say: 

‘It’s over, let's go.’ 


There was a scraping of chairs and tread of feet beneath the vault. Pauline took Jeanne’s hand. Walking in front with the child, she questioned her. 

‘You've never been to the theatre before?’ 

‘No, is it better than this?’ 

The little girl, sighing with an excess of passion, poked her chin out as much as to say that nothing could be more beautiful. But Pauline did not answer. She had just stopped stock-still in front of a 
priest, who was passing, dressed in his surplice; and scarcely had he gone by than she said aloud: 

‘Oh, how handsome he is!’ with such conviction that two members of the congregation turned round and stared at her. 

In the meantime Héléne had risen. She was shuffling along next to Juliette in the middle of the crowd which was working its way forward. Weak and weary, and with her whole being suffused with love, 
she no longer felt troubled by the proximity of Juliette. At one moment their bare wrists touched and they smiled at one another. They could hardly breathe. Héléne tried to make Juliette go first, to 
protect her. All their previous intimacy seemed to have returned. 

‘It's agreed, then?’ Madam Deberle asked. ‘We'll expect you tomorrow night.’ 

Héléne no longer had the strength to say no. She would think about it when they were out in the street. Finally they left, among the last to do so. Pauline and Jeanne were waiting for them on the 
opposite side of the road. But a whining voice brought them up short. 

‘Oh my dear lady, what good fortune! Such a long time since | saw you last!’ 

It was Mother Fétu. She was begging outside the church door. Blocking Héléne’s way, as though she had been lying in wait for her, she went on: 

‘Oh, I’ve been very poorly, it’s always there in my belly, you know ... Now it’s like hammer blows ... And nothing | can do about it. | didn’t dare ask you to tell him ... God bless you!’ 

Héléne had just slipped a coin into her hand, promising to keep her in mind. 

‘Gracious!’ said Madam Deberle still standing under the porch, ‘someone’s chatting to Pauline and Jeanne ... Oh, look, it’s Henri!’ 

‘Yes, yes, Mother Fétu went on, looking slyly from one lady to the other. ‘It's the kind doctor. | watched him all the time during the service. He stood on the pavement waiting for you, I'll be bound. And 
what a saintly man! | say it because it’s the truth, in front of God, who hears us ... Oh, | know you, Madam. You've got a husband there who deserves to be happy ... May Heaven fulfil your desires, 
and all blessings be upon you! In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, Amen!’ 

And in the thousand wrinkles on her face that was lined like an old apple, her little eyes kept darting around, worried and mischievous, going from Juliette to Héléne without it being certain which of the 
two she was addressing when she spoke of the kind doctor. She kept up her continual babbling, shreds of whining phrases interspersed with pious exclamations. 

Héléne was surprised and touched by Henri’s reserve. He hardly dared raised his eyes to look at her. When his wife teased him about his opinions which prevented him entering a church, he said 
simply that he had come to meet the ladies and smoke his cigar. And Héléne realised that he had wanted to see her again to show her how wrong she was to fear some new offensiveness on his part. 
No doubt he had sworn, as she had, to be sensible. She did not study him to see if he really meant what he said, since it saddened her to see him unhappy. So, as she left the Deberles in the Rue 
Vineuse, she said cheerily: 

‘All right, I'll come, tomorrow at seven.’ 

Then relations became closer than ever, a wonderful sort of life began. For Héléne it was as if Henri had never given in to that moment of folly. This was what she had dreamed of; they loved each 
other but they just would not say it any more, they would be happy just to know it. Delightful hours during which, without speaking of their affection, they continually communicated it to each other by a 
gesture, an inflexion in the voice, or just silence. Everything revolved around their love. They were constantly bathed in a passion that they carried with them, around them, as though it were the only 
air they could breathe. And under the cover of their close friendship, they knowingly acted out this comedy of the heart, for they did not allow themselves to shake hands that imparted a peerless 
voluptuousness to the simple greeting they exchanged when they met. 

Each evening the ladies insisted on going to church. Madam Deberle, enchanted, took pleasure in it again, it was a change from going dancing, going to concerts, to premieres. She adored these new 
feelings, she was seen constantly in the company of nuns and priests. The basic religious instruction that she had received from boarding school entered her empty head once more, and was translated 
into little practices which she enjoyed, as if she was remembering her childhood games. Héléne, who had grown up without any religious education, allowed herself to enjoy these practices in the Month 
of Mary, happy to see the pleasure that Jeanne seemed to be taking in them. They dined earlier, they hustled Rosalie so that they wouldn't arrive late and get a bad seat. Then they called for Juliette 
on the way. One day they took Lucien but he behaved so badly that now they left him at home. And as they went into the warm church all glowing with the candles, they experienced a feeling of 
quietness and peace that was gradually becoming a necessity for Héléne. When she had had doubts during the day, or a vague anxiety had taken hold of her at the thought of Henri, the church soothed 
her spirits again in the evening. The psalms rose and overflowed with holy passion. The fresh-cut flowers, heavy with perfume, were overpowering under the vault. She breathed in the first intoxication 
of spring, the adoration of womanhood elevated to a religion, and she let herself be carried away by this mystery of love and purity as she contemplated Mary, Virgin and mother, crowned with her white 
roses. She remained kneeling longer and longer every day. She was surprised to find she sometimes had her hands joined. Then after the service, going home was delightful. Henri would be waiting 
at the church door, the evenings were getting warmer, they went back through the dark silent streets of Passy, exchanging the odd word. 

‘You are becoming very religious, my dear!’ Madam Deberle said with a laugh one evening. 

It was true. Héléne had opened her heart wide and embraced the life of devotion. She would never have thought loving would make her feel so good. She returned to the church as to a place of love, 
where she was allowed to weep, not to think, to lose herself completely in silent adoration. Each evening for an hour she lowered her defences; the flowering of her love, contained within her during the 
day, was able to rise up in her heart, grow in her prayers, there in front of everyone, in the midst of the religious fervour of the congregation. The stammered prayers, the kneelings, the salutations, 
these words and vague gestures repeated over and over again lulled her and seemed to her the one true language, always the same passion, translated by the same word or the same sign. She 
needed to believe it, she was transported up into the love of God. 

And it was not only Héléne that Juliette teased, she claimed that Henri himself was turning to the church. Did he not go into the church now to wait for them! An atheist, a pagan, who declared that he 
had looked for the soul on the end of his scalpel and not found it yet! As soon as she caught sight of him behind the pulpit standing in front of a pillar, Juliette nudged Héléne’s elbow. 

‘Look, he’s there already. Do you know, he wouldn't go to confession before we got married ... No, his expression is priceless, he is watching us in such a funny way! Just look at him!’ 

Héléne did not raise her eyes straight away. The service was about to finish, the incense was burning, the joyous notes of the organ rang out. But as her friend wasn’t the kind of woman to leave her 
be, she had to answer her. 

‘Yes, yes, | can see him,’ she mumbled, not turning her head. 

She had guessed he was there when she heard the hosanna rise from the whole church. Henri’s breathing seemed to wing its way on the words of the hymns to the nape of her neck, and, as she knelt, 
she felt as though his eyes were behind her lighting up the nave and enveloping them in a golden light. Then she prayed with such fervour that words failed her. He, very serious, had the proper 
expression of a husband coming to fetch the ladies from the house of God, just as he would have gone to fetch them in the foyer of a theatre. But when they met as the congregation filed slowly out, 
they both felt as though they were more tightly bound together, united by the flowers and the hymns; and, hearts in their mouths, they avoided speaking to each other. 

After a fortnight Madam Deberle grew tired of it. She leaped from one passion to the next, tormented with the need to do what everyone else was doing. So now she was involved in charity sales, 
climbing sixty different floors in an afternoon to go and beg canvases from well-known painters, and spending her evenings presiding, with a bell, over the meetings of lady patrons. So one Thursday 
evening Héléne and her daughter were on their own in the church. After the sermon when the cantors were attacking the Magnificat, the young woman felt her heart leap and she tuned her head: 
Henri was there in his usual place. So she stayed with her eyes cast down till the end of the service, waiting for the return home. 

‘Oh, how nice of you to come!’ cried Jeanne on their way out, with her childish familiarity. ‘I should have been scared in these dark streets.’ 

But Henri pretended to be surprised. He assumed he was coming to meet his wife. Héléne allowed her daughter to answer, she was behind them, not speaking. As they all passed through the porch, 
a voice whined: 

‘Can you spare ... God bless you!’ 

Each evening Jeanne slipped a ten-sou coin into Mother Fétu’s hand. When the latter saw the doctor alone with Héléne, she simply nodded her head understandingly, instead of coming out with her 
usual torrents of thanks. And once the church was empty, she began to follow them, dragging her feet, mumbling words under her breath. When it was a fine night, instead of going home by way of the 
Rue de Passy, the ladies sometimes went via the Rue Raynouard, thus lengthening their walk by five or six minutes. That evening Héléne took the Rue Raynouard, wanting darkness and quiet, yielding 
to the charms of that long and empty street lit at intervals by gaslight, without the shadow of a passer-by falling across her path. 

At that hour in this somewhat remote district, Passy was already asleep, breathing quietly like a provincial town. On both sides of the street stood rows of mansions, dark, sleepy boarding-houses for 
young ladies and dining premises where the kitchens were still lit up. No light from the window of a single shop shone through the darkness. And this solitude was a great delight to Héléne and Henri. 
He did not dare offer her his arm. Jeanne walked between them in the middle of the road that was sandy like a path in a park. The houses petered out, clematis and lilacs in flower tumbled over long 
walls. Gardens stretched between the large houses, through a barred gate you occasionally caught a glimpse of dark green shrubberies, with light green lawns in between the trees. And you could 
almost make out the tubs full of iris scenting the air. All three walked more slowly in the warmth of this spring night which soaked them with its perfumes. And when Jeanne playing a childish game 
walked with her face lifted to the sky, she said over and over: 

‘Oh, Maman, look at all those stars!’ 

But behind them the footsteps of Mother Fétu seemed to be echoing theirs. She was drawing nearer. You could hear the last words of the Latin phrase ‘Ave Maria, gratia plena’, repeated time and 
again with the same mumbling inflection. Mother Fétu was telling her beads as she walked home. 

‘I've got a coin left, shall | give it to her?’ Jeanne asked her mother. 

And without waiting for an answer she ran over to the old woman who was about to start her descent down the Passage des Eaux. Mother Fétu, invoking all the saints of paradise, took the coin. But at 
the same time she caught hold of the child’s arm. She kept hold of it, and changing her tone: 

‘Is the other lady poorly then?’ 

‘No,’ answered Jeanne, surprised. 

‘Oh, may Heaven preserve her! May God shower her with riches, her and her husband! Don't go, little girl. Let me say an Ave Maria for your Maman and you will say amen with me ... Your Maman will 
let you, you can catch them up.’ 

Meanwhile Héléne and Henri stood nervously there, finding themselves suddenly on their own in the shadow of a line of tall chestnut trees bordering the road. They took a hesitant step or two. On the 
ground the chestnuts had dropped a shower of their delicate blossoms and they were walking on that pink carpet. Then they stopped, too choked to go any further. 

‘Forgive me,’ said Henri simply. 

‘Yes, yes, Héléne stammered. ‘Don’t say anything, | beg you.’ 

But she felt his hand lightly touch hers. She drew back. Fortunately Jeanne was running back. 

‘Maman, Maman!’ she cried. ‘She made me say an Ave so as to bring you luck.’ 

And all three turned into the Rue Vineuse while Mother Fétu 

climbed down the Passage des Eaux, as she finished telling her rosary. The month wore on. Madam Deberle put in an appearance at services two or three times. One Sunday—the last—Henri once 
again dared to go and wait for Héléne and Jeanne. Their walk home was delightful. That month had passed in extraordinary sweetness. The little church seemed to have come to soothe them and 
make them fit for this passion. At the outset Héléne had settled down, happy to have this refuge in religion where she felt she could love someone without shame; but the secret feelings had been doing 
their work in her and when she woke out of her religious torpor she felt as if she was being invaded, bound by ties which would have torn the flesh off her body had she attempted to break them. Henri 
remained respectful. However, his feverish longing was written all over his face. She feared some uncontrollable outburst on his part. And she herself was afraid of her own feelings, shaken as she was 
by the sudden inrush of passion. 

One afternoon, coming back from a walk with Jeanne, she went up the Rue de |’Annonciation and entered the church. The little girl had complained of being terribly tired. Until the last day she had 
been unwilling to admit that the evening service was tiring her out because she enjoyed it so very much. But her cheeks were becoming pale as wax and the doctor advised Héléne to take her for long 
walks. 

‘Sit there,’ said her mother. ‘You can rest. We shall only stay for ten minutes.’ 


She seated her next to a pillar. She herself got down on her knees, a few chairs further along. At the back of the nave workers were taking the nails out of the draperies, shifting pots of flowers, the 
Month of Mary celebrations having finished the day before. Héléne, her face in her hands, saw nothing and heard nothing, asking herself anxiously if she ought to confess to Abbé Jouve the terrible 
crisis she was going through. He would give her advice, give her back her lost tranquillity perhaps. But in the depths of her being an unquenchable joy was rising out of her very anguish. She nursed 
her sickness, trembling at the thought that the priest might cure it. Ten minutes went by, an hour. She was plunged deep into the struggle of her heart. 

And when she finally raised her head, eyes wet with tears, she saw Abbé Jouve next to her, looking at her with a sorrowful expression. He was directing the workers. He had recognized Jeanne and 
come over. 

‘What's the matter, child?’ he asked Héléne, who had got up with a start and was drying her eyes. 

She couldn't think what to answer, fearing to fall once more on her knees and burst out sobbing. He drew nearer and went on quietly: 

‘| don’t want to question you but why not confide in me, as priest and not as friend?’ 

‘Later,’ she stammered, ‘later, | promise.’ Meanwhile Jeanne had been patiently waiting, passing the time by studying the stained glass, the statues round the great door, the scenes from the Way of 
the Cross depicted in little bas-reliefs along the side naves. Gradually the cold church had enveloped her like a shroud. And in this lassitude which even prevented her from having any thoughts, a 
sense of unease came over her from the holy silence of the chapels, the prolonged echo of the least noise in this sacred place where it seemed to her she would die. But most of all she was sad to see 
them taking away the flowers. As the large bouquets of roses vanished, the altar was revealed, bare and cold. This glacial marble, with no candles, no smoke from the incense, made her blood run 
cold. One moment later the Virgin dressed in lace teetered, then fell backwards into the arms of 2 workers. Jeanne uttered a little cry, flung out her arms and became rigid, twisted by the crisis that had 
been threatening for some days. And when Héleéne, worried out of her mind, took her home in a cab helped by the distraught Abbe, she tured back towards the church porch with tense, trembling 
hands. ‘It’s that church! It’s that church!’ she repeated, with a violence in which there was both regret and blame for the month of the love of God she had experienced there. 
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By evening Jeanne was feeling better. She was able to get up. She insisted on doing so, to reassure her mother, and she trailed around in the dining room and sat down in front of her empty plate. 
‘It's nothing,’ she said, forcing a smile. ‘You know | am a bit off colour. You eat. You must eat.’ 

And seeing that her mother saw her turn pale and shiver, and unable to swallow a mouthful, she eventually pretended to be a bit hungry. She promised faithfully she’d have a little fruit jelly. Then Héléne 
hurried to give her some while the child, still smiling, with a slight nervous tremor, contemplated her with her adoring expression. At dessert she tried to keep her promise. But there were unshed tears 
in her eyes. 

‘| can’t swallow, you see,’ she said in a small voice. ‘You mustn’t scold me.’ 

She felt a dreadful weariness annihilating her. Her legs seemed as if they were dead, an iron hand gripping her by the shoulder. But she was being brave, she was stifling the little cries caused by the 
throbbing ache in her neck. For one moment she forgot herself, her head was too heavy, and she curled up in pain. Her mother, seeing her sweet child so thin and feeble, could not finish the pear she 
was forcing herself to eat. Sobs choked her. She let her serviette drop, and went over to take Jeanne in her arms. 

‘My child, my child...’, she stammered, heartbroken at the sight of the dining room where she had so often been delighted by the little girl’s appetite wnen she was in good health. Jeanne sat up and 
tried to smile again. 

‘Don't torment yourself, it’s nothing, | tell you. Now you've finished, you can put me back in bed ... | wanted to see you at table, because | know you, you wouldn't have eaten anything otherwise, not 
the smallest crumb.’ 

Héléne carried her off. She had pushed her little bed next to hers in her bedroom. When Jeanne lay down, covered up to her chin, she felt a lot better. She complained only of a dull ache at the back 
of her head. Then she became more emotional, her love for Hélene seemed to have become more intense since her illness. Héléne had to kiss her, swearing that she loved her and promising to kiss 
her again when she came to bed. 

‘It doesn’t matter if I'm asleep,’ said Jeanne. ‘I can feel you just the same.’ 

She closed her eyes and fell asleep. Héléne stayed beside her, watching her as she slumbered. When Rosalie tiptoed in to ask if she could stop work, she nodded at her. Eleven o’clock chimed, Héléne 
was still there when she thought she had heard a soft tap on the door to the landing. Startled, she took the lamp and went to see who it was. 

‘Who's there?’ 

‘Me, open the door,’ came a muffled voice. 

It was Henri. She opened it quickly, no doubt thinking the visit quite natural, that the doctor had got to know about Jeanne’s attack, and was hurrying over, although she hadn't called him because she 
felt a sort of embarrassment at the thought of involving him in the well-being of her daughter. 

But Henri did not allow her time to speak. He had followed her into the dining room, trembling, his face flushed. 

‘| beg you to forgive me,’ he stammered, catching hold of her hand. ‘It’s been three whole days and | just had to see you.’ 

Héléne had disengaged her hand. He stood there looking at her and went on: 

‘Don't be afraid, | love you. If you hadn’t opened the door | should have stayed outside till you did. Oh, | know it’s crazy but I love you, | love you...’ 

She listened very solemnly and with a stern expression on her face, saying nothing, and to him this was torture. At this reception, all his passion came pouring out in a great flood. 

‘Oh, why are we playing these terrible games? | am at the end of my strength, my heart is about to burst. | shall do something crazy, worse than | have done this evening. | shall capture you in front of 
everyone and carry you off...’ 

An uncontrollable desire made him reach out to her. He had come closer, he was kissing her dress, his feverish hands were all over her. She remained frozen, standing stiff and straight. 

‘So you haven't heard?’ she asked. 

And as he had taken hold of her bare wrist beneath the open sleeve of the gown and was covering it with eager kisses, she made an impatient movement. 

‘Leave me alone! You can see that I’m not even listening to you. | can’t think about things like that!’ 

She calmed down and asked him a second time. 
‘So you know nothing? ... Well, my daughter is ill. I’m happy to see you, you will be able to set my mind at rest.’ 

Taking the lamp, she led the way; but as she went into the room she turned to say harshly, looking at him straight in the eyes: 
‘| forbid you to do that again here. Never, never!’ 
He went in after her, still trembling, not properly understanding what she was telling him. In the bedroom at that time of night surrounded by the linen and the scattered clothes, he again smelled the 
scent of verbena that had so troubled him that first evening when he had seen Héleéne with her hair dishevelled and her shawl slipping down over her shoulders. To find himself there on his knees, to 
drink in the scent of love wafting in the air, to spend the night adoring her and forget everything in the possession of his dream! His head was bursting, he leaned on the child’s little iron bed. 

‘She’s asleep,’ said Héléne, in a whisper. ‘Look at her.’ 

He didn’t hear, his passion would not be silenced. She leaned forward, he caught sight of her golden nape with its fine curly hair. And he shut his eyes so as to resist the need to kiss that spot. 
‘Doctor, look, she’s burning ... Please tell me it’s not serious?’ 

So with the mad desire still beating in his head, he mechanically felt Jeanne’s pulse, acceding to the habit of his profession. But the struggle was too great, he stayed stock-still for a moment, apparently 
unaware he was holding that poor little hand in his own. 

‘Has she got a high temperature?’ 

‘A high temperature,’ he echoed. ‘Do you think so?’ 

The little hand was warming his own. Silence fell again. The doctor in him was awakening. He took her pulse. In his eyes a flame was dying. Slowly his face grew pale, he bent forward over Jeanne 
and studied her with an anxious expression. And he muttered: 

‘The attack is very violent, you are right. Oh God, the poor child!’ 

His desire was dead and his only concern was to be of use to her. He collected himself entirely. He sat down, and was questioning the mother about the events which had preceded this crisis, when 
the little girl woke up with a moan. She complained of a terrible headache. The pain in the neck and shoulders had become so bad that she couldn't move without sobbing. Héléne kneeling on the other 
side of the bed encouraged her, smiled at her, her heart breaking to see her suffering like that. 

‘Is someone there, Maman?’ she asked, turning and seeing the doctor. 

‘A friend, you know who itis.’ 

The child studied him a moment, thoughtful and as if she wasn’t quite sure. Then her face softened. 

‘Oh yes, | know him. | like him.’ 

And with a coaxing air: 

‘You must make me better, Sir, mustn’t you? So that Maman will be happy. I'll take whatever you give me, | promise.’ 

The doctor had felt her pulse again and Héléne held her other hand; and between the two of them, she studied them, one after the other, with that little nervous tremor, as though she had never seen 
them so clearly before. Then, she stirred, in some discomfort. Her little hands tensed and tightened on them both: 

‘Don't go away; I’m scared ... Look after me, stop all those people coming near ... | only want you, | only want you two, close to me, oh, close by me, together...’ 

She was pulling them nearer to each other in sudden jerky movements, repeating: 

‘Together, together...’ 

The delirium recurred several times. In the moments of calm, Jeanne sank into a sleep where she appeared not to be breathing, as if she were dead. When, with a start, she came out of these short 
periods of unconsciousness, she could not hear or see, her eyes were veiled in a white film. For a part of the night that was particularly bad, the doctor stayed at her bedside. He only went down for a 
moment to swallow a draught of something himself. Towards morning when he left, Héléne anxiously went with him into the hall. 

‘Well?’ she asked. 

‘Her condition is very serious,’ he replied. ‘But please believe | shall do what | can. Count on me. I'll come again this morning at ten.’ 

Going back into the room, Héléne found Jeanne sitting up, looking around her, as if lost.’ 

‘You left me, you left me!’ she cried. ‘Oh, I’m scared, | don’t want you to leave me by myself.’ 

Her mother kissed her to console her but she was still looking around. 

‘Where is he? Oh, tell him not to go ... | want him to be there, | want...’ 

‘He’s coming back, my angel,’ Héléne repeated, her tears mingling with her daughter's. ‘He won't leave us, | swear. He loves us too much ... Look, be a good girl and go back to sleep. I’m staying here, 
waiting for him to come back.’ 

‘Really and truly?’ whispered the child, falling deeper and deeper into sleep. 

Then terrible days, three weeks of dreadful anguish began. The fever did not abate for a moment. Jeanne was only a little calmer when the doctor was there and she had given him one of her small 
hands to hold, while her mother held the other. She took refuge in them, she shared out her tyrannical adoration between them as if she had realised under what ardent and loving protection she had 
placed herself. Her exquisite nervous sensitivity, refined even more by her illness, no doubt alerted her that only a miracle of their love could save her. For hours she looked at them on each side of her 
bed with eyes that were grave and far-seeing. All human passion, half-perceived and guessed-at, was written in the gaze of this little girl who was drifting towards death. She did not speak, she 
squeezed their hands tight, begging them not to go away, giving them to understand how restful it was for her to see them there. When after an absence the doctor reappeared, she was ravished with 
joy, her eyes which had not left the door, lit up. Then, soothed, she fell asleep, reassured at hearing him and her mother moving around her, chatting softly. 

The day after the crisis, Doctor Bodin arrived. But Jeanne was in a sulk, and turned her head away, refusing to allow herself to be examined. 

‘Not him, Maman,’ she murmured. ‘Not him, please.’ 


And when he came back the following day, Héléne had to tell him that the child did not want him. So the old doctor did not go into the bedroom again. He came up every two days, asking for news, 
sometimes chatting with his colleague, Doctor Deberle, who was deferential because of the other’s advanced age. 

Anyway it was no good seeking to deceive Jeanne. Her senses were refined to a remarkable degree. The abbé and Sir Rambaud came each evening, sat down, and spent an hour there in silent 
despair. One day as the doctor was leaving, Héléne made a sign to Sir Rambaud to take his place and hold the little girl’s hand, so that she did not realise her friend had left. But after two or three 
minutes, Jeanne, who was asleep, opened her eyes again and pulled her hand away. And she wept, saying they were playing tricks on her. 

‘Don't you love me any more, you don’t want me any more?’ repeated poor Sir Rambaud, tears in his eyes. 

She looked at him without speaking, she seemed not even to try and recognize him. And the good fellow returned to his place with a heavy heart. After a while he took to coming in silently and slipping 
into the recess where he remained, half hidden behind a curtain, throughout the evening, numb with sadness, gazing at the sick girl. The abbé was there too, his large face very white on his thin 
shoulders. He blew his nose noisily in his handkerchief to hide his tears. The danger his little friend was facing upset him to such an extent that he forgot about the poor of his parish. 

But try as they might to conceal themselves in a corner of the room, Jeanne sensed their presence. She did not want them there, she tossed and turned uncomfortably even when lulled to sleep by the 
fever. Her mother leaned over her to hear the words she was uttering. 

‘Oh, Maman, | feel so poorly! | can’t breathe. Tell them to go away now, now!’ 

As gently as possible, Héléne explained to the two brothers that the little girl wanted to sleep. They understood, and went away with heads bowed. As soon as they had gone, Jeanne breathed more 
deeply, glanced around the bedroom, then focused again, with infinite sweetness, on her mother and the doctor. 

‘Hello,’ she murmured. ‘I’m all right now, stay there.’ 

For three weeks she clung to them like that. Henri had come twice a day at first but then spent entire evenings there, giving as much time as he could to be with the child. At the beginning he had feared 
it might be typhoid fever; but such contradictory symptoms manifested themselves that before long he was very puzzled. He thought this must be one of those chloro-anaemic infections that are so 
difficult to diagnose, and whose complications are dreadful at an age when a girl is growing into womanhood. He suspected, one after the other, a lesion in the heart and incipient consumption. He was 
very concerned by Jeanne’s nervous hypersensitivity which he could not assuage, and especially her high fever that wouldn’t go away and refused to be brought down by even the strongest medication. 
He put all his energy and medical expertise into her treatment, with the thought uppermost in his mind that he was nurturing his own happiness, his own life. He fell into a profound silence, and gravely 
awaited the outcome. Not once during those three weeks of anxiety did his passion awake. He was no longer affected by Héléne’s nearness, and when their eyes met, they were full of the sympathetic 
sadness of two people who are threatened by a common misfortune. 
Yet every minute their hearts melted more and more into one. They both lived with a single thought in mind. As soon as he arrived he could tell from her expression how Jeanne had spent the night, 
and he did not need to say anything for her to know how he had found the sick girl. In any case, she, with fine maternal courage, had made him swear not to deceive her but to tell her what he feared. 
Always on her feet, not having slept three hours together in twenty nights, she demonstrated a superhuman strength and calm, without shedding a tear, overcoming her despair in order to keep her 
head in this struggle against her child’s illness. An immense void had opened up in and around her, into which her world, her feelings every hour, the awareness of her own existence even, had sunk. 
Nothing existed now. She was only connected with life through this dear child near to death and this man who promised her a miracle. It was him and him alone that she saw, that she heard, his slightest 
word took on a supreme importance, and she abandoned herself unreservedly, dreaming of being present within him, to give him some of her strength. Silently, inexorably, this possession was coming 
about. When Jeanne was having an attack, almost every evening, at the times when the fever intensified, they were there silent and alone in the stuffy room. And despite themselves, as though they 
needed to feel they were two against death, trembling with anxiety and pity, their hands found one another and coupled for some time on the edge of the bed, uniting them, until a little sigh from the 
child, her calm, regular breathing, told them that the crisis was over. Then, they exchanged a reassuring nod. Once more their love had triumphed. And each time their touch grew more overt, their 
union was closer. One evening Héléne guessed that Henri was hiding something from her. He had been examining Jeanne for ten minutes without a word. The little girl was complaining that she was 
terribly thirsty; she was choking and from her throat came a continuous whistling noise. Then she had become very sleepy, her face very red, so heavy she could no longer open her eyelids. And she 
remained inert, you would have thought she was dead except for the whistling in her throat. 

‘You think she’s very ill, don’t you?’ asked Héléne curtly. 

He replied that no, there was no change. But he was very pale, he sat there, crushed by his inability to do anything. So despite feeling so tense in her whole body, she sank on to a chair on the other 
side of the bed. 

‘Tell me everything. You swore you would ... Have we lost her?’ 

And, as he said nothing, she went on violently: 

‘I'm strong, you know ... Am | crying? Am | in despair? Talk to me. | want to know the truth.’ 

Henri gazed at her. He spoke slowly. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘if within one hour she doesn’t come out of this drowsiness, it will be over.’ 

Héléne did not give so much as a sob. Her cold horror was hair-raising. Her eyes fell on Jeanne, she fell to her knees and took her child in her arms, in a superb gesture of possession, as though to 
keep her there against her shoulder. For more than a minute she leaned her face next to hers, drinking her in with her eyes, wanting to breathe life, her own life, into her. The halting breath of the sick 
little girl became shorter. 

‘Can't we do anything?’ she went on, looking up. ‘Why are you still standing there? Do something!’ 

He made a dispirited gesture. 

‘Do something ... | don’t know what. Anything at all. There must be something we can do. You are not going to let her die? It’s not possible.’ 

‘ll do all | can,’ the doctor answered simply. 

He had risen. Then there was in him a supreme struggle. All his confidence and practical decisiveness as a doctor returned. Until that moment he had not dared use violent means, fearing to weaken 
the little body that was already so feeble. But hesitating no longer, he sent Rosalie to get twelve leeches, and he did not hide from her mother that it was a desperate measure that might save or kill her 
child. When the leeches arrived, he saw her weaken a moment. 

‘Oh God,’ she whispered. ‘Supposing you kill her...’ He had to extract her consent. 

‘Well, put them on her but may Heaven be with you!” 

She had not let go of Jeanne, she refused to get up, wanting to keep her head there against her shoulder. His face expressionless, he said nothing more, absorbed in the effort of what he was trying to 
do. First the leeches did not cling on properly. The minutes ticked by, the pitiless, obstinate ticking of the clock in the big room sunk in shadow was the only thing you could hear. Each second dashed 
another hope. Beneath the circle of yellow light from the lampshade, Jeanne’s lovely little naked, suffering body in the middle of the disarrayed sheets looked pale as wax. Héléne dry-eyed, unable to 
speak, gazed at those small limbs, that looked already dead. To see a drop of her daughter's blood, she would willingly have given all of her own. Finally a drop of red appeared, the leeches were 
working. One by one they attached themselves. The life of the child was in the balance. Those were terrifying minutes, of poignant emotion. Was that sigh Jeanne gave her last breath? Or was she 
coming back to life? One moment Héléne, feeling her stiffen, thought she was passing away, and she had an uncontrollable desire to pull off those beasts that were so thirstily sucking her blood. But a 
greater force held her back; she sat there motionless, with parted lips. The clock continued to tick, the anxious bedroom seemed to be waiting. 

The child moved. Her eyelids slowly lifted, then closed again, as though surprised and weary. A slight vibration, like a breath of air, passed over her face. Her lips moved. Héléne eager, tense, leaned 
over in fierce expectation. 

‘Maman, Maman,’ murmured Jeanne. 

Henri came over then to the young woman, saying: 

‘She is saved.’ 

‘She is saved,’ Héléne stammered. And again: ‘She is saved.’ Suffused with such joy, she sank on to the floor by the side of the bed looking at her daughter, looking at the doctor as if she had lost her 
mind. 

And with a violent movement she rose and threw herself at Henri’s neck. 

‘Oh, | love you,’ she cried. 

She kissed him, she hugged him. It was her declaration of love, the admission which had been so long delayed, and had at long last burst forth in the crisis of her heart. Mother and lover were one 
being, in this moment of delight. She offered the burning love of her gratitude. 

‘I'm crying, look, | can cry now,’ she stammered. ‘Oh God, how I love you, how happy we shall be!’ 

She called him ‘tu’, she sobbed. The fount of her tears, dried up for the last three weeks, poured down her cheeks. She stayed in his arms, embracing and stroking him like a child, carried away by this 
opening and flowering of her love. Then she fell to her knees again, moving Jeanne against her shoulder to sleep, and from time to time, while her daughter was resting, she raised her moist, passionate 
eyes to Henri’s face. 

It was a night of great happiness. The doctor stayed very late. Lying in her bed, with the covers up to her chin, her fine brown head in the middle of the pillow, Jeanne shut her eyes, not asleep but 
comforted and oblivious. The lamp placed on the little table they had pulled up next to the hearth was only lighting one end of the room, leaving Héléne and Henri in the half-shadow, sitting in their 
usual places on the two sides of the narrow bed. But the child did not separate them, on the contrary she brought them together, and added an innocence to the first evening of their love. Both savoured 
the calm after the long days of anguish they had just spent. Finally they found each other, side by side, with their hearts more open than ever; and they realised their love was greater through sharing 
the terror and joy which had so shaken them. And in all this, the bedroom itself, so warm, so discreet, so charged with the religious silence that surrounds a sickbed, became complicit. From time to 
time Héléne got up, went on tiptoe to fetch a potion, turn up the lamp, give an order to Rosalie; and the doctor, watching, signalled to her to move quietly. Then when she sat down again they exchanged 
a smile. They did not say a word, their sole concern was Jeanne, who was like their love itself. But sometimes while they tended her, when they pulled up the coverlet or raised her head, their hands 
met and forgot everything for a moment in their nearness to one another. It was the only caress, involuntary and furtive, that they allowed themselves. 

‘I'm not asleep,’ whispered Jeanne. ‘I know you are there.’ 

Then they rejoiced to hear her speak. Their hands unlocked, they had no other desire. The child was enough for them, calming their passion. 

‘Are you all right, darling?’ asked Héléne when she saw her stirring. 

Jeanne did not answer straight away. She spoke as though in a dream. 

‘Oh yes ... | don’t feel ... | can hear you, | like to hear you.’ 

After a moment she made an effort to open her eyes and look at them. Then she gave a beatific smile and shut her eyes again. 

The next day when the abbé and Sir Rambaud appeared, Héléne made an involuntary gesture of impatience. They were encroaching on her little zone of happiness. And as they questioned her, 
worried that they might hear some bad news, she was cruel enough to say that Jeanne was no better. She spoke without thinking, impelled by the selfish need to keep the joy of having saved her for 
herself and Henri, and to be the only ones who knew that. Why did anyone want to share their happiness? It belonged to them, it would be diminished in her eyes if someone else knew about it. It would 
have seemed like a stranger intervening, in their love. 

The priest went over to the bed. 

‘Jeanne, it’s us, your friends ... Don’t you know us?’ 

She nodded gravely. She knew them but did not want to chat. Deep in thought, she looked up at her mother as if she understood. And the two kindly men left, sadder than on other evenings. Three 
days later Henri allowed the sick girl her first boiled egg. It was quite a business. Jeanne insisted on eating it alone with her mother and the doctor, with the door shut. As Sir Rambaud was indeed 
there, she whispered in her mother’s ear, as she was spreading a serviette on the bed to serve as tablecloth: 

‘Wait till he’s gone.’ 

Then, when he had gone away: 

‘Now, now ... It's nicer when there’s no one here.’ 

Héléne had sat her up, while Henri was putting two pillows behind her back to prop her. And once the serviette was spread out and a plate on her knees, Jeanne waited with an expectant smile. 

‘I'll crack it for you, shall I?’ asked her mother. 


‘Yes all right, Maman.’ 
‘And I'll cut you three pieces of bread to dip in,’ said the doctor. 
‘Oh, four, | can eat four, you'll see.’ 
She called the doctor ‘tu’ now. When he gave her the first piece, she caught hold of his hand and, still holding her mother’s, she kissed them both, going from one to the other with the same passionate 
show of affection. 
‘Come now, be a good girl,’ Héléne said, seeing she was about to start sobbing. ‘Eat up your egg, to please us.’ 
Then Jeanne began to eat but she was so weak that after the second piece of bread she was very weary. She smiled every time she took a mouthful, saying her teeth couldn’t bite properly. Henri 
encouraged her, Héléne’s eyes full of unshed tears. Oh God, she was watching her daughter eat! She kept her eye on the piece of bread, this first egg she ate, and was moved to the depths of her 
being. The sudden thought of Jeanne, dead and stiff beneath a sheet, made her blood run cold. And she was eating, she was eating so nice and slowly, hesitatingly, like a convalescent! 
‘You won't scold me, Maman ... I’m doing my best, I’m on to my third piece ... Are you pleased with me?’ 
‘Yes, very pleased, darling ... You can’t believe what pleasure you are giving me.’ And in the surfeit of happiness which was choking her, she forgot herself and leaned against Henri’s shoulder. Both 
laughed at the little girl. But she seemed to be more uncomfortable now. She looked at them suspiciously, then her head drooped and she stopped eating. A shadow of mistrust and anger spread over 
her pale face. She had to be put back to bed. 
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THE convalescence lasted for months. In August Jeanne was still in bed. She got up for an hour or two towards evening and it tired her dreadfully to walk even as far as the window, where she remained 
lying back in an armchair, looking at Paris ablaze in the setting sun. Her poor legs refused to carry her. As she said with a faint smile, she did not have as much blood as a little bird, they should wait 
until she could eat a lot of soup. They cut up raw meat and put it in her broth. She had got to liking that in the end because she wanted to go down and play in the garden. 

Those weeks, months, went by, in a dull but pleasant routine and Héléne was not aware of time passing. She no longer went out, she forgot everything when looking after Jeanne. No news from 
elsewhere reached her. With its view over Paris, that filled the horizon with its smoke and noise, it was a retreat that was more remote and secluded than the holy hermitages of the saints deep in the 
rocks. Her child was saved, this certainty was enough for her, she spent her days watching for any improvement in her health, happy at any subtle change, a bright glance, a happy wave. Every hour 
her daughter was growing a little more like her old self, with her lovely eyes and hair that was shiny again. She felt as if she was giving birth to her a second time. The slower the resurrection, the more 
she appreciated its delights, remembering when she had fed her from her breast long ago, and when she saw her regain her strength, she felt an emotion even more powerful than in those days, when 
she had measured the two tiny feet in her clasped hands to find out if she would be walking soon. 

But she was still worried about something. On several occasions she had noticed a shadow come over Jeanne’s face and render it mistrustful and fierce. Why in the midst of gaiety did she suddenly 
change like that? Was she suffering, was she concealing some recurring pain? 

‘Tell me, darling, what's the matter? You were laughing just now, and now you are sad. Answer me, do you hurt somewhere?’ 

But Jeanne turned violently away, burying her face in her pillow. 

‘I'm all right,’ she snapped. ‘Please leave me alone.’ 

And for afternoons at a time she was resentful and obstinate, her face to the wall, falling into some dreadful trough of despair that her stricken mother could not fathom. The doctor was baffled. The 
attacks always occurred when he was present, and he attributed them to the nervous disposition of the sick girl. Above all they should avoid crossing her, was his advice. 

One afternoon, Jeanne was asleep. Henri, who had found her doing very well, had stayed in the bedroom chatting to Héléne, once more busy with her never-ending sewing in front of the window. Ever 
since the terrible night when in a cry of passion she had declared her love, they had both relaxed, letting themselves enjoy the sweet sensation of loving one another, not caring about tomorrow, forgetful 
of the world. Near Jeanne’s bed in the room which was still charged with the memory of the child’s suffering, their chastity protected them from all untoward surprises of the senses. It calmed them to 
hear her innocent breathing. Yet as the invalid recovered her strength, so too did their love. It grew stronger, they relished the present and did not attempt to think about what they were going to do 
when Jeanne was on her feet again and their passion could express itself, freely and strongly. 

For hours they nourished their love with a few words, spoken from time to time in low voices so as not to wake the little girl. The words might be banal but they were heartfelt. That day they were both 
very much in love. 

‘| promise you she is a lot better,’ said the doctor. ‘In a fortnight she'll be able to go down in the garden.’ 

Héléne’s needle worked more quickly. She said quietly: 

‘Just yesterday she was really downhearted again. But this morning she was laughing, she said she would be a very good girl.’ 

There was a long silence. The child was still sunk in a sleep that cocooned them both in immense peace. When she rested like that, they felt relieved, they felt closer together. 

‘Have you seen the garden?’ Henri asked. ‘It’s full of flowers at the moment.’ 

‘The daisies have grown, haven't they?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, the tubs are splendid ... The clematis has climbed up into the elms. You’d think it was a nest of leaves.’ 

Silence fell again. Héléne dropping her needlework, smiled at him, and they imagined walking together down long idyllic shady avenues, where the ground was covered in showers of rose petals. When 
he leaned over her, he drank in the light fragrance of verbena that emanated from her robe. But a rustle of the bed sheets disturbed them. 

‘She’s waking,’ said Héléne, looking up. 

Henri had drawn aside. He also threw a glance at the edge of the bed. Jeanne had just clasped the pillow in her little arms; and with her chin tucked into the eiderdown, she now had her face turned 
entirely in their direction. But her eyelids remained closed; she appeared to fall asleep again, her breathing steady and regular. 

‘So are you sewing still?’ he asked, drawing near to her again. 

‘| can’t sit doing nothing,’ she replied. ‘It's automatic. It keeps my thoughts under control. For hours | can think of the same thing and not get tired.’ 

He said no more but watched her needle pricking the cotton with a little regular click; and it seemed to him that this thread pulled and knotted something of their two lives together. She could go on 
sewing for hours, while he sat there listening to the clicking of her needle; they never tired of that language, lulled as they were in their love for one another. That was their one desire, days spent like 
that in this peaceful room, growing in intimacy, while the child slept and they avoided all movement so as not to disturb her sleep. It was a delicious stillness in which they listened to each other's hearts, 
an infinite sweetness delighting them with a special feeling of love and eternity! 

‘You are so good, so good,’ he whispered on several occasions, finding only that word to express the joy he felt because of her. 

She had raised her head again, feeling no embarrassment at being loved so ardently. Henri’s face was near her own. They looked at each other for a moment. 

‘Let me get on with my work,’ she said, inno more than a whisper. ‘I shall never finish.’ 

But at that moment an instinctive worry made her turn her head. And she saw Jeanne, her face all white, looking at them with her wide-open eyes black as ink. The child had not moved, her chin in the 
eiderdown, squeezing the pillow in her small arms. She had just opened her eyes and was watching them. 

‘Jeanne, what's the matter?’ Héléne asked. ‘Are you ill? Do you want anything?’ 

She did not answer, she did not move, did not even close her great staring, flashing eyes. A fierce dark shadow had fallen across her forehead, her cheeks were pale and hollow. Already her wrists 
were turning over as though she was about to have a convulsion. Héléne jumped to her feet, begging her to say something. But she remained stiff, casting such black glances at her mother that the 
latter blushed red and stammered: 

‘Doctor, come and look, what’s wrong with her?’ 

Henri had pulled his chair away from Héléne’s. He drew nearer the bed, tried to take hold of one of the little hands that were clutching at the pillow for dear life. Then, as he touched her, Jeanne seemed 
to get very agitated. With a sudden movement she tumed to the wall, crying out: 

‘Leave me be! You are hurting me!’ 

She dived under the covers. Vainly for a quarter of an hour both of them tried to soothe her with gentle words. Then as they did not desist, she raised herself, and, her hands clasped, pleaded with 
them. 

‘Please, please, let me alone ... You are hurting me. Leave me alone.’ 

Héléne, very upset, went to sit down by the window. But Henri did not take his place again next to her. They had finally realised, Jeanne was jealous. They were at a loss for words. The doctor walked 
up and down quietly for a minute, then withdrew when he saw the anxious looks her mother was casting at the bed. As soon as he had gone, she returned to her daughter and lifted her up in her arms. 
And she talked to her for a long time. 

‘Listen, sweetheart, I’m on my own ... Look at me, answer me ... You don’t have a pain anywhere? So have | hurt you? You must tell me everything ... Are you cross with me? What is on your mind?’ 
But it was useless to question her, no matter how she put it, Jeanne swore there was nothing wrong. Then suddenly she cried out twice: 

‘You don’t love me any more ... You don’t love me any more...’ 

And she burst out crying, loud sobs, she entwined her arms around her mother in a convulsive movement, swamping her with desperate kisses. Héléne, her heart bruised, choked by an inexpressible 
sadness, hugged her close, her tears mingling with Jeanne’s and swearing she would never love anyone as much as her. 

From that day onwards, Jeanne’s jealousy was aroused by a word or a look. While her life had been in danger, an instinct made her accept the tenderness that was surrounding her, saving her. But 
now she was getting stronger she did not want to share her mother with anyone. So she became resentful towards the doctor, with a bitterness that was growing inside her and that was turning into 
hatred the more she recovered her health. It simmered away in her obstinate little head, in her mute, suspicious soul. She never consented to explain anything clearly. She herself didn’t know. She had 
a pain there when the doctor came too close to her mother; and she placed her two hands on her chest. That was all, it burned her, she was choked with an uncontrollable anger and her face grew 
pale. She couldn’t do anything to prevent it; she thought people were being very unfair to her, she became more stubborn, not replying when they scolded her for being naughty. Héléne was nervous 
and did not dare make her aware of what was wrong with her, turned her eyes away from the precocious look of this child of twelve blazing with all the passions of a woman. 

‘Jeanne, you are causing me a lot of pain,’ she told her, tears in her eyes, when she saw her in an access of mad fury that she bottled up, and which was suffocating her. 

But these words that had been so potent before that sent her weeping into Héléne’s arms, no longer had any effect. Her character was altering. Her mood changed ten times a day. Most often she 
spoke curtly to her mother, giving orders as though speaking to Rosalie, bothering her for the slightest thing, getting impatient, always complaining. 

‘Give me a cup of herb tea. You are so slow! You’d let me die of thirst.’ 

Then, when Héléne gave her the cup: 

‘There’s no sugar in it, | don’t want any.’ 

She flounced back on the bed, pushed away the tea again, saying it was too sweet. They didn’t want to look after her, they were doing it on purpose. Héléne, who was afraid to enrage her even more, 
did not reply, looking at her with great tears on her cheeks. 

Jeanne reserved her worst anger for when the doctor arrived. As soon as he came in she lay down flat in the bed, slyly hiding her head like those wild animals who do not tolerate the approach of a 
stranger. Some days she refused to talk, giving him her pulse, allowing herself to be examined, inert with her eyes on the ceiling. Other days she would not even look at him, and she hid her eyes in 
her hands in such a rage that you would have had to twist her hands to wrench them apart. One evening she said harshly to her mother who was giving her a spoonful of medicine: 

‘No, it’s poisoning me.’ 

Héléne was transfixed, cut to the quick, fearing to find out what she meant. 

‘What are you saying, child?’ she asked. ‘Do you know what you are saying? Medicine never tastes nice. You must take this.’ 

But Jeanne remained obstinately silent, turning her head so that she didn’t swallow the potion. From that day on she was capricious, taking or not taking the medicine according to how she felt at the 
time. She sniffed at the phials, examined them on the bedside table with suspicion. And when she had refused it once, she recognized it. She would die rather than touch a drop. The kindly Sir Rambaud 
was the only one who could persuade her sometimes. She swamped him with exaggerated tenderness, especially when the doctor was present. And she glanced brightly at her mother, to see if she 
was suffering at this demonstration of so much affection for someone else. 


‘Ah, it's you, my friend!’ she would cry as soon as he appeared. ‘Come and sit here by me ... Have you got any oranges?” 

She sat up and, laughing out loud, felt in his pockets, where there were always treats for her. Then she kissed him, pretending to passionate love, satisfied and avenged by the torment she thought she 
could see on her mother’s face. Sir Rambaud was radiant at having made peace with his little darling. But in the antechamber, Héléne, going to meet him, had just had a rapid word with him. So all of 
a sudden he pretended to catch sight of the potion on the table. 

‘Well then, are you taking the syrup?’ 

Jeanne’s face darkened. She said in a small voice: 

‘No, it’s bad, it stinks, I’m not drinking that!’ 

‘What, you are not taking that?’ Sir Rambaud went on, with a cheery air. ‘But | bet it’s really nice ... Will you let me drink a little?’ 

And without waiting for permission he poured himself a big spoonful and swallowed it without making a face, affecting a gourmand’s delight. 

‘Oh, exquisite!’ he muttered. ‘You are quite wrong ... Wait ... Just a little drop.’ 

Jeanne, who thought that was funny, did not argue any more. She wanted to taste everything that Sir Rambaud tasted, she followed his movements with attention, apparently studying on his face the 
effects of the drug. And the good fellow swallowed a great deal of medicine in a month. When Héeléne thanked him he shrugged. 

‘Don't thank me! It’s delicious!’ he said in the end, having convinced himself, and pleased to share the little girl’s medicine. 

He spent the evenings with her. The abbé for his part came regularly every two or three days. She kept them there for as long as possible, and got cross when they went to fetch their hats. At present 
she was afraid of being left on her own with her mother and the doctor, she would have liked there always to be visitors so that she could keep them apart. She often called for Rosalie without a reason. 
When they were alone, her eyes never left them, pursuing them in all the corners of the room. She grew pale as soon as their hands touched. If they happened to whisper to one another, she sat up 
annoyed, wanting to know what they were saying. She would not even tolerate her mother’s dress on the carpet brushing against the doctor's foot. They could not go near one another, look at one 
another, without her starting to shake. Her aching flesh, her poor little innocent invalid’s body was irritated to such a degree that she would suddenly tum her head when she guessed that they had 
smiled at each other behind her back. She could sense the days when they were more loving to one another; and those days she was more depressed, she suffered just as nervous women do at the 
approach of a violent storm. 

Around Héléne everyone regarded Jeanne as having recovered. She had gradually come round to believing it herself. So she ended up treating these crises like any spoilt child’s aches and pains, of 
no consequence. After the six anguished weeks she had just endured, she felt the need to live her own life again. Her daughter could now do without her care for hours at a time; it was a time of 
delightful relaxation, rest, and pleasure; for so long she had not known if she had any kind of life at all. She rummaged in her drawers, found forgotten items again, busied herself with all sorts of little 
jobs in order to resume the happy routine of her daily life. And during this time of renewal, her love increased. Henri was a sort of reward for all that she had gone through. At the back of that bedroom, 
they were hidden away, and forgot there had ever been an obstacle to their love. Nothing now separated them but the child, shaken to the core by their passion. So in fact it was Jeanne who fomented 
their desire. Always between them, with her eyes spying on them, she forced them into a constant constraint, a comedy of indifference from which they emerged more tense than ever. For days at a 
time they were not able to say a word to each other, feeling that she was listening to them, even when she was apparently slumbering. One evening Héléne accompanied Henri to the door. In the hall, 
silent, overcome, she was about to collapse into his arms when Jeanne, behind the shut door started to shout: ‘Maman, Maman!’ in a furious voice, as though the doctor's lightly and passionately 
touching her mother’s hair had an immediate effect on her. Héléne beat a hasty retreat, for she had just heard the little girl get out of bed. She found her shivering, exasperatedly rushing out in her 
nightdress. Jeanne did not want to be left. 
From that day on, all they could do was shake hands when they met or took their leave. Madam Deberle had been at the seaside for a month with little Lucien; the doctor, who had plenty of time to 
spare, did not dare spend more than ten minutes with Héléne. They had given up the lengthy conversations they enjoyed so much in the window recess. When they looked at each other, a flame burned 
brighter than ever in their eyes. 

What tormented them most of all were Jeanne’s changes of mood. She burst into tears one morning when the doctor leaned over her. For a whole day her hatred tumed into a feverish tendemess; she 
wanted him to stay next to her bed, she called to her mother a score of times, as if to see them side by side, concerned and with smiling faces. Her delighted mother was already dreaming of a long 
succession of days like that. But the next day when Henri arrived, the child received him so frostily that her mother, with one look, begged him to leave; the whole night Jeanne had been agitated, 
enraged with the regret of having been friendly to him. And scenes like that took place time and again. After the exquisite hours the little girl allowed them to have, the moments when she would kiss 
them passionately, the bad times descended like a whiplash and made them want to belong to one another. 

Then a feeling of revolt gradually came over Héléne. Certainly, she would have given up her life for her daughter. But why did the naughty girl torment her to such a degree now she was out of danger? 
When she indulged in one of these reveries that lulled her into some vague dream where she imagined herself walking with Henri into an unfamiliar, idyllic world, suddenly she could see the image of 
the rigid little girl; and she felt a continual anguish in her heart and in her belly. She suffered unbearably in this struggle between her motherhood and her love. 

One night the doctor came despite Héléne’s strictly forbidding him. For a week they had not been able to exchange a word. She refused to let him in but gently he pushed her into the room as if to 
reassure her. There both of them thought they were safe. Jeanne was sleeping deeply. They sat down in the usual place, near the window, far from the lamp; and a peaceful darkness enveloped them. 
They chatted for two hours, their faces drawing closer together to talk very quietly, so quietly that no more than a whisper could be heard in the large sleep-filled room. Sometimes they turned their 
heads, glancing briefly at Jeanne whose head was on one side with her small clasped hands resting in the middle of the sheet. But in the end they forgot her. Their whispered conversation grew louder. 
Suddenly Héléne roused herself, disengaged her hands which were burning under Henri’s kisses. And she had a cold horror of the abomination they had nearly committed there. 

‘Maman! Maman!’ stammered Jeanne, suddenly agitated as though tormented by some nightmare. 

She was struggling to sit up in her bed, her eyes still heavy with sleep. 

‘Hide, hide away, please,’ repeated Héléne, in anguished tones. ‘You'll kill her if you stay there.’ 

Henri disappeared rapidly into the window recess, behind one of the blue velvet curtains. But the child carried on moaning. 

‘Maman, Maman, oh, it hurts so much!’ 

‘I'm here near you, darling. Where does it hurt?’ 

‘| don’t know ... It's around there, see, it’s burning me.’ 

She had opened her eyes, her face contracted, and she was holding her two small hands to her chest. 

‘It attacked me suddenly. | was asleep, wasn’t |? | felt as though there was a great fire.’ 

‘Well, it's gone now, you can’t feel it any more?’ 

‘Oh yes, I can.’ 

And she cast a worried look around the room. Now she was completely awake, the frightful shadow fell across her pale face. 

‘Are you on your own, Maman?’ 

‘Yes, darling!’ 

She shook her head and went on looking, sniffing the air, with a growing agitation. 

‘No. | know you aren’t. There’s someone here ... I'm scared, Maman, I’m scared! Oh, you are lying to me, you are not on your own.’ 

She was about to have a nervous breakdown. She threw herself backwards on the bed, sobbing, hiding under the covers as though to escape from some danger. Héléne, at her wits’ end, made Henri 
leave immediately. He wanted to stay and look after the little girl. But she pushed him out. She came back and took Jeanne in her arms, the child repeating her complaint that summed up her awful 
pain each time. 

‘You don’t love me any more, you don’t love me!’ 

‘Be quiet my angel, don’t say that,’ cried her mother. ‘I love you more than anything else in the world. You'll see if | love you!’ 

She tended her till morning, resolved to pour out all her love on her, horrified to see her own love have such painful repercussions on this dear creature. Her daughter was living her love. The next day 
she demanded a consultation. Doctor Bodin came, as if he were just dropping in, and examined the invalid, listened to her chest, joking the while. Then he had a long conversation with Doctor Deberle, 
who had remained in the room next door. Both were in agreement that her present condition wasn’t serious but they were afraid of complications, they questioned Héléne for a long time, feeling they 
had before them one of those nervous conditions which run in families and are disconcerting for medical science. Then she told them what they already partly knew, about her grandmother shut away 
in the asylum in Les Tulettes, some kilometres from Plassans, her mother’s sudden death from galloping consumption after a life of derangement and nervous crises. She herself took after her father, 
whom she resembled, and whose equilibrium she had inherited. Jeanne, on the other hand, was the spitting image of her grandmother; but she was frailer, she would never have her stature or her 
strong bony build. The two doctors said again that they had to manage it carefully. One could not take too many precautions with these chloro-anaemic infections that are the breeding ground for so 
many cruel illnesses. 

Henri had listened to old Doctor Bodin with a deference that he had never shown before for a colleague. He consulted him about Jeanne with the expression of a student who is unsure of himself. The 
truth was that he was very nervous dealing with this child; she eluded his scientific knowledge, he was afraid of killing her and losing her mother. A week went by. Héléne did not let him into the sickroom 
any more. So, cut to the quick and ill himself, he stopped coming to visit. 

Towards the end of the month of August, Jeanne was finally able to get up and walk around the apartment. She laughed in relief. She had not had an attack for a fortnight. Her mother whom she had 
to herself, always at her side, had been enough to cure her. At first the child was still suspicious, eager for kisses, worried about what she was doing, demanded that she held her hand when she went 
to sleep, and wanted her to stay there while she slept. Then when she saw that no one else was visiting, that she didn’t have to share her, she regained confidence, happy at beginning their old life 
again, both of them alone, working in front of the window. Every day she became more pink-cheeked. Rosalie said you could watch her blooming. 

However, on certain evenings when night fell, Héléne let her emotions show. Ever since her daughter's illness she had remained serious, a little pale, her forehead lined as never before. And when 
Jeanne saw one of these moments of weariness, one of those desperate, empty moments, she herself felt very unhappy, her heart heavy with a vague remorse. Gently, without saying anything, she 
put her arms around her neck. Then she whispered: 

‘Are you happy, Maman?’ 

Héléne started. She replied hastily: 

‘Yes of course, my love.’ 

The child insisted: ‘Are you happy, are you happy, are you sure?’ 

‘Sure. Why do you think I’m not?’ Then Jeanne squeezed her tight in her little arms, as though to reward her. She wanted to love her so much, she said, that you could not find a mother so happy in 
the whole of Paris. 


173 
IN August Doctor Deberle’s garden was like a verdant leafy well. The branches of the lilac and laburnum intertwined against the railing while the climbers, the ivies, the honeysuckle, the clematis, put 
out endless shoots in all directions, sliding, tangling, cascading down, growing into the elms at the bottom after running along the walls; and it looked as though an awning were draped there from one 
tree to the next, the elms rising like great pillars of dense foliage out of a room of greenery. This garden was so small that the least bit of shade covered it. In the centre the midday sun made a single 
splash of yellow, emphasizing the shape of the round lawn, with its two large tubs of flowers on either side. By the flight of steps there was a large rose bush, with hundreds of large tea roses in bloom. 
In the evening when the heat was lessening, their perfume became penetrating, the hot scent of roses heavy under the elms. And nothing was more delightful than this secret place, so fragrant and 
hidden away from the neighbours, and which made you imagine a virgin forest, while barrel organs played polkas outside in the Rue Vineuse. 
‘Madam,’ Rosalie enquired every day, ‘why doesn’t Miss go down into the garden? She would be really comfortable under the trees.’ 
Rosalie’s kitchen was invaded by the branches of one of the young elms. She plucked the leaves off with her hands, she took enormous pleasure in this colossal bouquet, behind which nothing was 
visible. But Héléne replied: 
‘She’s not strong enough yet, the coolness of the shade might harm her.’ 
But Rosalie held her ground. When she thought she had a good idea, she did not easily let it go. Madam was wrong to suppose the shade would be bad for her. It was rather that Madam was afraid of 
imposing; but she was wrong, Miss would surely not be in anybody's way, for there wasn’t a soul there. The gentleman did not go there any more, the lady was supposed to be staying at the seaside 


until the middle of September. It was indeed true—the concierge had asked Zéphyrin to do some raking in the garden, and for the last two Sundays Zéphyrin and she had spent the afternoon there. 
Oh, it was so pretty, you wouldn't believe it! 

Héléne still refused. Jeanne seemed to have a burning desire to go into the garden that she had often mentioned when she was ill; but a strange feeling, a sort of embarrassment which caused her to 
lower her eyes, seemed to prevent her from insisting to her mother that she go. Finally the following Sunday, the maid came in, saying breathlessly: 

‘Oh, Madam, nobody's there, | swear. There’s only me, and Zéphyrin raking ... Let her go down. You can’t imagine how nice it is. Come down and see, just for a little while.’ 

And she was so insistent that Héléne gave in. She wrapped Jeanne up in a shawl and told Rosalie to take a big rug. The child, quietly thrilled, with a silent delight that was only visible in her large 
shining eyes, wanted to go down the stairs unaided to prove how strong she was. Behind her came her mother, hands outstretched ready to support her. Once down, when they stepped into the garden, 
they both uttered a cry. They did not recognize it, this impenetrable thicket bore so little resemblance to the tidy, bourgeois garden they had seen in the spring. 

‘| told you so!’ Rosalie crowed. 
The flower beds had grown out, labyrinth-like, narrowing the paths, and your skirts caught against them as you walked. You would have thought it was the edge of a distant wood beneath the canopy 
of foliage which cast a green light, sweet and mysterious. Héléne sought the elm tree at whose foot she had sat in April. 

‘But | don’t want to sit there,’ she said. ‘It’s too cold in the shade.’ 

‘Just wait,’ said the maid. ‘You'll see.’ 
In a few paces they had walked through the wood. And there in the middle of the greenery, on the grass, they found some sun, a wide, golden light which fell, warm and silent, like in a clearing. When 
you looked up you could see only branches, delicate as lace, against the blue cloth of the sky. The tea roses of the great rose bush, wilting a little in the heat, were bending sleepily on their stems. In 
the pots, red and white daisies, of traditional tones, looked like pieces of ancient tapestry. 

‘You'll see,’ repeated Rosalie. ‘Leave it to me, I'll see to it.’ 

She had folded and spread the rug on the edge of a path just where the shade stopped. Then she sat Jeanne down, her shoulders covered by a shawl, telling her to stretch her little legs out. Like that, 
the child had her head in the shade and her feet in the sun. 

‘Are you all right, darling?’ Héléne asked. 

‘Oh yes,’ she replied. ‘I’m not cold. | feel as if | am warming myself by a big fire ... Oh, how good it is to breathe the fresh air!’ Then Héléne, who was looking anxiously at the closed shutters of the large 
house, said she would go back for a moment. And she issued all sorts of injunctions to Rosalie: to be careful of the sun, to let her stay there no more than half an hour, to watch her constantly. 

‘Don’t worry, Maman,’ cried the little girl, laughing. ‘There are no cabs going past here.’ 

When she was left alone, she picked up handfuls of gravel, next to her, playing at letting them trickle like rain from one hand to the other. Meanwhile Zéphyrin was raking. Seeing Madam and Miss, he 
had been quick to put on his cap again that he’d hung on a branch; and he stood there, having stopped his raking out of respect. For the whole duration of Jeanne’s illness he had come every Sunday; 
but he slipped into the kitchen so gingerly that Héléne would never have suspected he was there had it not been for Rosalie asking for news on his behalf, adding that he shared in the worries of the 
household. 

He was learning a few manners, she said, he was polishing himself up a treat in Paris. So, leaning on his rake, he nodded at her sympathetically. When she saw that, she smiled. 

‘I've been very poorly,’ she said. 

‘| know, Miss,’ he replied, putting his hand to his heart. 

Then he tried to find something kind to say, a joke to cheer her up. And he added: 

‘Your health was asleep, you see. Now it’s woken up and will start chirping like a cricket!’ 

Jeanne took another handful of gravel. Then, pleased with himself, and laughing silently with a smile that split his face from ear to ear, he began to rake again, as hard as he could. The rake made a 
regular, scraping noise on the gravel. After a few minutes Rosalie, who saw the little girl was calm and happy and absorbed in her game, gradually moved away as though drawn by the scratching of 
the rake. Zéphyrin was on the other side of the lawn, in full sun. 

‘You are sweating like a pig,’ she said to him in a low voice. ‘Take off your cap. Miss won't be offended, go on with you!’ 

He took off his cap and again hung it on a branch. His red trousers, held at the waist by a strap, came up very high, while his shirt of coarse grey calico tied at the neck by a horsehair collar was so stiff 
that it stuck out and made him look even rounder. He rolled up his sleeves as he swaggered about, wanting to show off to Rosalie the two scarlet hearts that he’d had tattooed in the regiment with this 
motto: For ever. 

‘Did you go to Mass this morning?’ enquired Rosalie, who put him through the same interrogation each Sunday. 

‘To Mass, to Mass,’ he repeated with a chuckle. 

His two red ears stuck out from under his hair which was shaved very short, and his whole round little person gave off an air that was deeply sardonic. 

‘Of course | went to Mass,’ he finally brought out. 

‘You are telling fibs!’ Rosalie shouted at him. ‘I can see you are lying, your nose is twitching. Oh, Zéphyrin, you are a lost soul, you haven't any religion now. Be careful!’ 

His only answer was to make a gallant grab for her waist. But she was scandalized, crying: 

‘I'll make you put your cap on again if you don’t behave yourself. You should be ashamed! Miss is watching you.’ 

Then Zéphyrin went on raking harder than ever. In fact Jeanne had looked up. She was rather bored with her game; after the gravel she had picked leaves and pulled out grasses; but she was feeling 
very lazy, it was more fun not doing anything, looking at the sun that was creeping over her. A little while ago only her legs up to the knees were soaking in this hot bath of sunshine; now it had come 
up to her waist and was getting hotter, she could feel it caressing her more and more, tickling her agreeably. What she liked most were the round spots of a beautiful golden yellow dancing on her 
shawl. They looked like little insects. And she threw back her head to see if they would crawl over her face. In the meantime she had clasped her two little hands together in the sunshine. How thin they 
looked! How transparent! The sun shone right through them but she thought they were pretty just the same, pink like shells, fine and slim like Jesus’ tiny hands. The fresh air, these great trees around 
her, this heat made her feel rather heady. She thought she must be asleep and yet she could see and hear. It was very good, very pleasant. 

‘Miss, supposing you move back a little,’ said Rosalie, who had returned. ‘You are getting too hot in the sun.’ 

But Jeanne refused to move. She was fine there. At that moment it was the maid and the little soldier who interested her, she was indulging in one of those fits of curiosity about things that adults hide 
from children. Slyly she lowered her eyes, wanting to make them think she wasn’t looking; but between her long eyelashes she was watching them, while pretending to be dozing. 

Rosalie stayed there a few minutes more. She could not resist the noise of the rake. She joined Zéphyrin again, one step at a time, as though she couldn't help herself. She grumbled at him about the 
new airs he was putting on. But to tell the truth she was fascinated by him, her heart was full of silent admiration. In his long walks with his comrades in the Jardin des Plantes and the Place du Chateau 
d’Eau where his barracks were, the little soldier was acquiring the accomplishments and flowery manners of the Parisian infantryman. He was learning the rhetoric, the gallantries, the mannerisms 
which women find so attractive. Sometimes she couldn't speak for pleasure and swelled with pride when she heard him saying things with a swagger of his shoulders, using words she did not understand. 
He no longer felt constrained by the uniform: he threw his arms around wildly, so fearlessly it seemed they might drop off; and especially he had a way of wearing his shako on the back of his neck that 
revealed his round face, his protruding nose, while his shako gently bobbed up and down on the rolling of his body. Then he conquered his inhibitions, drank a drop or two of brandy, showed off his 
manhood. He chuckled with innuendo, he definitely knew more about life than she did now. Paris was making him too clever by half. And she stood facing him, delighted and furious at the same time, 
hesitating between the twin urges to scratch him or allow him to flirt with her. 

Meanwhile as he raked, Zéphyrin had turned down another path. He was behind a huge spindleberry bush, glancing sideways at Rosalie, while he seemed to be drawing her gradually nearer, with 
each movement of his rake. When she was very near he pinched her bottom ... 

‘Don't scream, it’s ’cos | love you!’ he growled. ‘And here’s another one!’ 

He kissed her ear carelessly. Then, as Rosalie in her tum pinched him as hard as she could, he planted another kiss, this time on her nose. She blushed scarlet, deep down very happy, though 
exasperated that she couldn’t slap him because of Miss. 

‘| got pricked,’ she said coming back to Jeanne, by way of explanation for the little scream. 

But the child had seen what happened through the thin branches of the spindleberry. The soldier's red trousers and shirt made a vivid splash of colour amongst the greenery. She raised her eyes slowly 
to Rosalie, looked at her fora moment as she blushed redder still, her lips damp and her hair awry. Then she lowered her eyelids again, picked up another handful of gravel but did not have the strength 
to play. And she remained with her hands in the warm earth, sleepy, the sun beating down on her. Waves of well-being entered her and took her breath away. The trees seemed to her gigantic and 
powerful, the roses drowned her with their perfume. She was surprised and delighted, as vague thoughts ran through her head. 

‘Whatever are you thinking about, Miss?’ Rosalie was worried. 

‘Oh, nothing, | don’t know,’ said Jeanne. ‘Oh yes, | know. | was thinking I'd like to live till I’m very old...’ 

And she could not explain why she said that. It was just something that came into her head. But in the evening after dinner as she was still dreamy and her mother questioned her, she suddenly asked: 
‘Maman, do boy and girl cousins get married?’ 

‘Yes, they do,’ said Héléne. ‘Why do you ask?’ 

‘Nothing, | just wanted to know.’ 

Héléne was used to these extraordinary questions in any case. The child was so much restored by her hour spent in the garden that she went down whenever it was a sunny day. Héléne’s reservations 
gradually vanished. The house remained shut up, Henri did not appear, she had ended up sitting down next to Jeanne on a piece of the rug. But the following Sunday she was worried when she saw 
the windows open in the morning. 

‘Oh, they’re just airing up the rooms,’ said Rosalie, trying to persuade her to go down. ‘I tell you nobody’s there!’ 

That day was hotter still. Showers of golden arrows pierced the leaves. Jeanne, who was beginning to regain her strength, walked for nearly ten minutes leaning on her mother’s arm. Then, fatigued, 
she came back to sit on the rug, making room on it for Hélene. They exchanged smiles, amused to see each other on the ground like that. Zéphyrin, having finished his raking, was helping Rosalie cut 
bunches of parsley that was growing wild along the wall at the bottom. 

Suddenly a loud noise could be heard in the house. And just as Héléne was thinking of going, Madam Deberle appeared on the steps. She arrived in her travelling costume, talking loudly, very full of 
arrangements. But when she caught sight of Madam Grandjean and her daughter sitting on the ground at the front of the lawn, she rushed out, overwhelming them with kisses and a profusion of words. 
‘What, are you there? Oh, how pleased | am to see you! Give me a kiss, Jeanne. You have been really poorly, haven’t you, my poor darling? But you are better now, you have some colour in your 
cheeks. I’ve thought of you such a lot, my dear! | wrote, did you get my letters? You must have been through some terrible times. Well, it’s over now ... May | give you a kiss?’ 

Héléne had got to her feet. She had to let her plant two kisses on her cheeks and to do so in her tum. These kisses made her freeze. She stammered: 

‘Please excuse us for invading your garden.’ 

‘You are joking!’ responded Juliette impetuously. ‘You are at home here, aren't you?’ 

She left them a moment, went up the steps again to shout through the open rooms: 

‘Pierre, don’t forget anything, there are seventeen bags!’ But she came back straight away and talked about her journey. 

‘Oh, it was a delightful holiday. We were in Trouville, you know. So many people on the beach, what a crush! Oh, we had a lovely time ... | had visitors, lots of visitors ... Papa came with Pauline for 
two weeks. All the same it’s nice to be back. Oh, | was going to tell you ... No, I'll tell you later.’ 

She bent down to give Jeanne another kiss, then became serious and asked: 

‘Am | sunbumt?’ 

‘No, | can’t see that you are,’ replied Héléne, looking at her. 

Juliette’s eyes were clear and limpid, her hands dimpled, her pretty face agreeable to look at. She never seemed to age. The sea air itself had not made an impact on that serene unconcern. She might 
have just been returning from a trip to Paris, from a shopping expedition, all aglow with the excitement of making her purchases. And yet she was gushing with affection, and Héléne was all the more 
embarrassed because she felt she was being stiff and ungracious. Jeanne, sitting on the rug, did not move. All she did was raise her sorrowful, delicate head, her hands clasped together in the sunshine 
as though she was chilly. 


‘But wait, you haven't seen Lucien,’ cried Juliette. ‘You must see him, he’s enormous!’ 
And when the little boy had been brought out to her, the chambermaid having cleaned him up after getting dirty on the journey, she gave him a little push and turned him round to show him off. Lucien, 
round-faced, sturdy, and all sunburnt from playing on the beach in the sea breezes, looked the picture of health, and as though he had put on weight, although he was grumpy because he had just 
been washed. He wasn’t properly dry, one cheek was still wet, pink with the rubbing of the towel. When he saw Jeanne he stopped in surprise. She looked at him with her poor thin face, white as a 
sheet, the black tresses falling to her shoulders. Her wide eyes, so sad and beautiful, seemed to occupy the whole of her face. And in spite of the great heat, she trembled a little, while her hands, 
feeling chilly, constantly reached out as if to a great fire. 
‘Well, are you not going to give her a kiss?’ asked Juliette. 
But Lucien seemed nervous. He finally made up his mind and was careful as he put out his lips to keep his distance from the sick girl as much as possible. Then he withdrew quickly. Héléne had tears 
in her eyes. How healthy this boy was! And her own Jeanne, who was so out of breath when she had walked round the lawn once! Some mothers were very fortunate! Suddenly Juliette understood 
how cruel she was being. Then she got cross with Lucien. 
‘You silly little boy! ... You don’t kiss young ladies like that! My dear, you can’t imagine how impossible he was in Trouville.’ 
She was getting into a muddle. Luckily for her the doctor appeared. She got out of it by exclaiming: 
‘Oh, there’s Henri!’ 
He wasn't expecting them till evening. But she had caught another train. And she went into long explanations why, without managing to be clear. The doctor listened with a smile. 
‘Well, you are here,’ he said. ‘That’s the main thing.’ 
He had just acknowledged Héléne with a silent nod. His eyes for a moment fell on Jeanne, then, embarrassed, he turned aside. The little girl had looked back at him gravely; and unlocking her hands 
in an instinctive gesture, pulled her mother closer. 
‘Oh, what a big boy!’ the doctor said again, lifting up Lucien, who was kissing him on the cheeks. ‘He’s shooting up.’ 
‘And what about me, do | get a kiss?’ Juliette asked. 
She leaned towards him. He did not put Lucien down, he kept him on one arm at the same time as he kissed his wife. All three smiled at each other. 
Héléne, very pale, said she must go back. But Jeanne refused. She wanted to see, she gave the Deberles a long stare and then looked back at her mother. When Juliette held out her lips to her 
husband to be kissed, the child’s eyes had brightened. 
‘He’s such a heavy boy,’ the doctor went on, putting Lucien down. ‘So did you have a good holiday? | saw Malignon yesterday, he told me about his trip over there ... Did you let him come home before 
you then?’ 
‘Oh, he’s impossible!’ Juliette said, becoming serious and looking embarrassed. ‘He annoyed us the whole time.’ 
‘Your father had hopes for Pauline ... Did our friend not declare himself?’ 
‘Who, him, Malignon?’ she cried in surprise and as if offended. 
Then she made a gesture of annoyance. 
‘Oh, don’t go on about him, he’s crazy! What a relief to be home!’ 
And without any apparent transition, she surprised everyone in her charming, birdlike way with an effusive gesture. She pressed against her husband, looking up at him. Indulgent and tender, he held 
her a moment in his arms, they seemed to have forgotten they were not on their own. 
Jeanne did not take her eyes off them. Her pale lips trembled and coloured, she looked like any jealous, vindictive woman ... The pain she suffered was so acute that she had to look away. And it was 
at that moment that she caught sight of Rosalie and Zéphyrin at the bottom of the garden still looking for parsley. No doubt in order to avoid disturbing the others, they had slipped into the denser part 
of the copse, both crouching down. Zéphyrin had slyly caught hold of one of Rosalie’s feet, while she was beating him off. Between two branches, Jeanne could see the little soldier's face, a pleasant, 
very red moonlike face, creasing in amorous laughter. There was a shove and the little soldier and the maid rolled over behind the greenery. The sun beat down, the trees slept, unmoving in the warm 
air, not a leaf stirred. From under the elms rose a scent, the rich scent of earth which was never dug. Slowly the last tea roses showered their petals one by one on to the steps. Then Jeanne, her heart 
full, looked back at her mother, and seeing that she was standing stock-still and silent in front of what was going on there, she gave her a look of terrible anguish, one of those childish looks that you 
don’t dare question. 
Meanwhile Madam Deberle had drawn near, saying: 
‘| hope we shall see you ... Since Jeanne is better, she must come down every afternoon.’ 
Héléne was already searching for an excuse, pretending she did not want to tire her. But Jeanne intervened swiftly: 
‘No, no, the sun is really nice. We'll come down, Madam. You'll keep my place won't you?’ 
And as the doctor stayed back, she smiled at him. 
‘Doctor, tell Maman the fresh air is good for me.’ 
He came forward and this man who was so used to human pain reddened a little because the child was talking to him so sweetly. 
‘Of course,’ he said softly. ‘Fresh air can only make you better more quickly.’ 
‘So you see, Maman dear, we have to,’ she said, looking at them cajolingly but her sobs were choking her. 
Pierre had reappeared on the steps. Madam’s seventeen bags had all been brought in. Juliette, followed by her husband and Lucien, slipped away declaring that she was horribly dirty and was going 
to take a bath. When they were alone, Héléne knelt on the rug as if to fix the shawl around Jeanne’s neck again. Then in a low voice: 
‘So aren't you cross with the doctor any more?’ 
The child shook her head slowly. 
‘No, Maman.’ 
Silence fell. Hélene, hands trembling and fumbling, seemed unable to tie the knot in the shawl. Then Jeanne murmured: 
‘Why does he love other people? | don’t want...’ 
And her dark expression hardened, while her tense little hands stroked her mother’s shoulders. The latter was about to exclaim but was afraid of the words that rose to her lips. The sun was going 
down. They both went upstairs again. Meanwhile Zéphyrin had reappeared with a bunch of parsley which he was trimming, throwing murderous glances at Rosalie the while. The maid, keeping her 
distance, did not trust him now that no one else was there. And as he pinched her the minute she bent over to roll up the rug, she gave him a punch in the back which made a sound like an empty 
barrel. That gave him great pleasure. He was still laughing about it as he went back into the kitchen, still trimming his parsley. 
From that day Jeanne obstinately insisted on going down into the garden as soon as she heard Madam Deberle’s voice. She listened eagerly to Rosalie’s gossip about the neighbours, concerned about 
what was going on there, sometimes slipping away from the bedroom and coming to watch at the kitchen window too. Down in the garden, she settled back in a little armchair that Juliette had had 
brought out from the drawing room, she seemed to be keeping an eye on the whole family, reserved with Lucien, impatient at his questions and his games, especially when the doctor was there. Then 
she stretched out as if weary, eyes open, looking. For Héléne these afternoons were very difficult to bear. Yet she went down there, she went down though her whole being revolted against it. Each 
time Henri came back and planted a kiss on Juliette’s head, her heart missed a beat. And if at those moments to hide her distress she pretended to be busy looking after Jeanne, she could see that 
the child was paler than herself, with her great black eyes and her chin tense with mute anger. Jeanne was going through torture. Those days when her mother, at the end of her tether, was hiding her 
face in agonies of love, she herself remained so glum and so exhausted that they had to take her upstairs again and put her to bed. She could no longer watch the doctor embrace his wife without her 
face dropping but watched him nervously with the angry look of a betrayed mistress. 
‘lam coughing in the mornings,’ she said to him. ‘You ought to come and see.’ 
It started raining. Jeanne wanted the doctor to begin visiting her again. Yet she was in much better health. In order to please her, her mother had been forced to accept an invitation to two or three 
dinners at the Deberles. The child, whose heart had for so long been broken by her hidden struggle, seemed to calm down when her health was completely restored. She repeated her question: 
‘Are you happy, Maman?’ 
‘Yes, very happy, darling.’ Then she was radiant. She said they must forgive her for her past behaviour. She talked about it as if she was being attacked, independent of her will, as of a headache that 
she might suddenly have. Something was growing inside her, and of course she didn’t know what. All sorts of conflicting ideas in her head, vague thoughts, bad dreams which she could not tell anyone 
about. But it was over, she was getting better, it would not return. 
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NIGHT was falling. From the pale sky where the first stars were shining, a fine ash seemed to be raining down on the city, that slowly but surely was disappearing. Shadows were already massing in the 
dips while an ink-black line rose from below the horizon, devouring the remains of the day, the hesitant glow that was retreating towards the setting sun. Beneath Passy there remained only a few 
stretches of roof still visible. Then came the black flood as darkness fell. 

‘How hot it is tonight!’ Héléne said softly, as she sat languidly in front of her window, in the warm breeze blowing across from Paris. 

‘A good night for the poor,’ said the abbé standing behind her. ‘We shall have a lovely autumn.’ 

That Tuesday Jeanne had been drowsy at dessert and her mother had put her to bed when she saw she was rather tired. She was already asleep in her little bed while at the little table Sir Rambaud 
concentrated on mending a toy, a clockwork doll that walked and talked that he had given her as a present and she had broken. He was extremely good at this kind of thing. Héléne, needing some air 
and suffering from this last September heatwave, had just opened wide the window, comforted by the great sea of shadow, this black immensity stretching out before her. She had pushed a chair 
forward to be on her own and was surprised to hear the priest's voice. He gently remarked: 

‘Did you cover her up properly? The air is still quite cool up here.’ 

But she needed to be quiet, and made no reply. She was enjoying the delights of the twilight, the final extinguishing of things, the noise slowly abating. A night light was burning on top of the spires and 
towers. Saint-Augustin’s was the first to go out, the Pantheon retained its bluish glow for a moment, the dazzling Déme des Invalides disappeared like the moon in a rising tide of cloud. It was the ocean, 
the night, stretching great distances into the darkness, an abyss of blackness where you could imagine whole worlds. A strong, warm gust of wind came from the invisible city. In the roaring, sustained 
voice, there were still sounds, some faint, some distinct, the sudden rumble of a bus travelling along the banks, the whistle of a train crossing the bridge at the Point-du-Jour. And the Seine, higher after 
the recent thunderstorms, flowed by, much wider, breathing hard like a living being, longer right at the bottom, in a fold of shadow. A warm smell emanated from the roofs that were still burning; the 
river, in this slow exhalation of the heat of the day, sent up little breaths of cool air. Paris had vanished and was dreaming in its sleep, like a colossus which allows the night to wrap it round and remains 
there motionless for a moment with its eyes open. Nothing moved Héléne more than this suspended moment in the life of the city. In the three months she had been confined there next to Jeanne’s 
bed, her only companion in keeping watch over the invalid had been the great city of Paris stretching out to the horizon. In this July and August heatwave the windows were almost continuously open; 
she couldn't cross the room, move, turn her head, without seeing its eternal picture on display for her. It was there in all weathers sharing her sufferings and her hopes like a friend who called on her 
regularly. But she still did not know it properly, she had never been so far away from it, or more indifferent to its streets and its inhabitants. Yet it filled her solitude. These few square feet, this sickroom 
whose door she kept so firmly shut, opened out and received the city through the two windows. She had very often wept to see it when she came over and leaned on the sill to hide her tears from the 
invalid. Once, the day she had thought she was lost, she had stood there choking and unable to catch her breath for a long time, looking at the smoke from the Military Depot floating up. Often too in 
the hours of hope she had entrusted the happiness of her heart to the distant suburbs. There was not one monument that did not recall a sad or happy feeling. Paris lived through her life. But she never 
loved it so much as when the twilight came, when at the end of the day, it allowed itself a quarter of an hour's peace, forgetfulness and dreaming, before the lighting of the lamps. 

‘What a lot of stars!’ muttered Abbé Jouve. ‘Thousands of them shining.’ 

He had just taken a chair and sat down near her. Then she looked up at the summer sky. The night was studded with golden constellations. A planet, almost on the line of the horizon, was shining like 
a garnet, while a sparkling cloud of almost invisible stars was scattered across the heavens. The Plough was slowly turning, with its shafts uplifted. 

‘Look’, she said in her turn, ‘at that little blue star in the corner of the sky, | see it every evening ... But it is going further away every night.’ 


Now she did not mind the abbé being there. She felt him beside her like another reassuring presence. They exchanged a few words with long silences in between. Twice she asked him about the stars’ 
names; always the view of the sky had tormented her. But he hesitated, he didn’t know. 

‘Can you see that lovely star with such a pure light?’ she asked. 

‘On the left?’ he said. ‘Near another smaller one, greenish ...? There are too many, I've forgotten.’ 

They were silent, their eyes still raised, dazzled and trembling a little beneath this, as it seemed, ever vaster teeming in the heavens. Beyond the thousands of stars, thousands more appeared, more 
and more, in the infinite depths of the firmament. It was a continual flowering, an ember fanned into life, of worlds that burned with the quiet brightness of jewels. The Milky Way was already whiter, 
spreading its starry atoms so innumerable and distant that they were no more than a scarf of light in the round firmament. 

‘lam frightened,’ said Héléne in a very small voice. 

And she bowed her head so as not to look any more, bringing her eyes back to the open chasm in which Paris seemed to be swallowed up. Not one gleam of light was yet there, the complete blackness 
was equally dispersed. A blinding darkness. The long high note had grown sweeter. 

‘Are you weeping?’ the abbé asked, for he had just heard a sob. 

‘Yes,’ Héléne replied, simply. 

They could not see each other. She was weeping copiously, her whole body trembling. Meanwhile behind them Jeanne was sleeping the sleep of the innocent while Sir Rambaud, absorbed, bent his 
greying head over the doll, whose arms and legs he had dismembered. But now and then muffled noises of springs being unwound could be heard, and childish squeaks which his thick fingers extracted 
as softly as he could from the broken mechanism. And when the doll squeaked too loudly, he stopped short, worried and annoyed, looking to make sure he had not woken Jeanne. Then he started 
mending again carefully, with only a pair of scissors and a bradawl for tools. 

‘Why are you crying, my child?’ asked the abbé. ‘Can | not bring you any consolation?’ 

‘Let me be,’ murmured Héléne. ‘These tears do me good ... In a little while...’ 

She was too choked to answer. Once before a crisis of weeping had broken her; but then she was on her own, she had been able to weep in the darkness until she was exhausted, waiting for the 
source of the emotion that was swelling in her to dry up. And yet she was not aware of any great trouble. Her daughter was saved, she herself had gone back again to her monotonous and pleasant 
routine, her life. Suddenly in her it was like the intense feeling of an immense sadness, an unfathomable emptiness that she would never fill, a boundless despair where she was drowning along with 
all those people she cared about. She would not have been able to say what misfortune was threatening her in that way but she was without hope, and she was weeping. 

She'd felt like that already in the church perfumed with the flowers of the Month of Mary. The vast horizon of Paris in the twilight affected her like a deep religious experience. The plain seemed to 
widen, a melancholy rose up out of these two million lives which were being extinguished. Then when the blackness fell and the noise of the city had died away, her heart burst, her tears overflowed 
as she was confronted by this sovereign peace. She might have put her hands together and stammered out her prayers. A need for faith, love, divine annihilation made her shudder. And it was then 
that the rising stars overwhelmed her with a holy joy and terror. 

After a long silence Abbé Jouve persisted: 

‘My child, you must confide in me. Why do you hesitate?’ 

She was still weeping but softly, like a child who is tired and without any strength left. 

‘You are afraid of the Church,’ he continued. ‘For a moment | thought you were conquered for God. But it was not to be. Heaven has its purpose ... Well, since you don’t trust the priest, why would you 
still refuse to confide in a friend?’ 

‘You are right,’ she stammered. ‘Yes, | am afflicted and | need you. | must confess these things to you. When | was young | hardly ever went into churches. Nowadays | can’t go to a service without 
being deeply troubled. And what made me sob just now, you see, was this voice of Paris that is like the thundering of organs, it’s this immensity of night, this beautiful sky. Oh, | should like to believe. 
Help me, teach me.’ 

Abbé Jouve calmed her by placing his hand lightly on hers. 

‘Tell me everything,’ he said to her simply. 

She struggled with herself for a moment, full of anguish. 

‘It's nothing, | swear. | am crying for no reason, because | can’t breathe, because my tears just flow of their own accord. You know what my life is like. At present | could not find in it anything sad or 
wrong, or anything to regret. But | don’t know ... | don’t know...’ 

Her voice tailed off. Then the priest slowly uttered these words: 

‘You are in love, my dear.’ 

She shivered, not daring to gainsay him. They fell silent again. In the dormant sea of blackness before them, there was a glimmer of light. It was below them, somewhere in the abyss, in a place they 
could not precisely identify. And one after the other different lights started winking. They came to life at night with a sudden start, all at once, and remained there glittering like stars. It seemed as though 
there was a new rising of heavenly bodies on the surface of a dark lake. Soon there was a double row of them making a pattern which led from the Trocadéro towards Paris in little leaps of light. Then 
other lines of luminous dots cut into that line, you could make out curves, a whole constellation that was getting larger, strange and magnificent. Héléne, watching them sparkle, still did not speak; the 
sky below the horizon flamed and lengthened into infinity, as if the earth had disappeared and the celestial round could be seen from every side. And she experienced again the emotion which had 
broken her a few minutes before, when the Plough had begun to revolve around the axis of the Pole, its shafts in the air. Paris that was coming alight, stretched out in all its deep melancholy, bringing 
with it terrifying thoughts of a whole firmament teeming with worlds. 

Meanwhile the priest, in the unctuous monotone acquired from being constantly in the confessional, kept up a ceaseless murmuring in her ear. He had wamed her one evening, had he not, that solitude 
was no good for her? One could not distance oneself from everyday matters without paying a price. She had shut herself away, opened the door to dangerous dreams. 

‘lam very old, my child,’ he said. ‘I have often seen women come to us with tears, prayers, a need to believe, and to kneel ... So | can hardly be wrong now. These women who seek God so ardently 
are only poor hearts troubled by passion. It’s a man that they adore in our churches.’ 

She was not listening. In a deep agitation, she was struggling to understand finally what was going on inside herself. She admitted it in a low, choked voice. 

‘Well then, yes, | am in love. And that’s that. What will happen | don’t know, | don’t know...’ 

He avoided interrupting her now. She was talking feverishly in short halting phrases. And she took a bittersweet delight in confessing her love, sharing with this old man a secret that had been suffocating 
her for so long. 

‘| swear | can’t tell ... It happened before | knew anything about it. All of a sudden, | suppose. But | wasn’t happy at first ... Anyway, why pretend to be stronger than | am? | didn’t try to escape, | was 
too happy. Today | am not so brave. You see my daughter was poorly, | almost lost her. Well, my love has been as powerful as my grief, it came back, it was as powerful as ever after those terrible 
days, it possesses me, | feel carried away by it...’ 

She stopped for breath, trembling. 

‘So | am at the end of my strength. You were right, my friend, it is a comfort to me to confide these things in you. But, | beg you to tell me what is going on in the depths of my heart. | was so calm, so 
happy. It is a thunderbolt in my life. Why me? Why not someone else? | didn’t do anything to bring it about, | thought | was safe. And if you only knew! | don’t know myself any more. Oh, help me, save 
me.’ 

Seeing she had fallen silent, the priest in his usual manner, that of confessor, mechanically asked a question. 

‘Tell me, what is his name?’ 

She hesitated when a certain sound made her turn her head. It was the doll that between Sir Rambaud’s fingers was coming gradually back to life. It had just taken two steps on the side table with the 
squeaks of the mechanism that was still not working smoothly. Then it had toppled backwards and but for the worthy fellow, would have bumped back on to the floor. He was following it, with outstretched 
arms, full of fatherly anxiety, ready to catch it. When he saw Héléne turn her head, he smiled reassuringly at her as though to say she need not worry, the doll would walk again. And he began to fiddle 
around with the toy with his scissors and his bradawl. Jeanne was asleep. 

Then Héléne, in this peaceful atmosphere, relaxed and murmured a name into the priest's ear. He did not move. In the shadow you could not see his face. He spoke, after a silence. 

‘| knew but | wished to hear you say it. My daughter, you must be suffering dreadfully.’ 

And he did not utter one single banality on the subject of her duties. Héléne, exhausted, unutterably sad at the serene pity of the priest, again contemplated the golden sparkling lights in the dark cloak 
that was Paris. They were multiplying into infinity. It was like those flames that leap across the black ash of burnt paper. First those luminous dots had started from the Trocadéro going towards the 
heart of the city. Soon another cluster appeared on the left towards Montmartre. Then another on the right behind the Invalides and still another, more to the rear, in the direction of the Pantheon. From 
all these clusters darted little flames at one and the same time. 

‘You remember our previous conversation,’ went on the priest slowly. ‘l have not changed my opinion. You must marry, my child.’ 

‘Me!’ she said, completely crushed. ‘But I've just told you, you know | can't...’ 

‘You must get married,’ repeated the priest, more forcefully. ‘You must marry a worthy man.’ 

He seemed to have gained in stature in his old soutane. His large comical head which usually leaned to one side, his eyes half-closed, was raised, and his eyes were so wide and clear that she saw 
them gleaming in the dark. 

‘You must marry a good man who will be a father for your Jeanne and who will give you back your faithfulness. 

‘But | don’t love him ... Oh God, | don’t love him...’ 

‘You will love him, my child. He loves you and he is a good man.’ 

Héléne struggled with herself, lowered her voice when she heard the little sounds that Sir Rambaud was making behind them. He was so patient and strong in his hope that for the last six months he 
had not importuned her once on the subject of his love. He waited with a trusting calm, naturally ready to be as heroically unselfish as possible. The abbé made as though to turn round. 

‘Do you want me to tell him everything? He will take your hand and save you. And you will give him immense joy.’ 

She stopped him, wildly. Her heart revolted. They both frightened her, these two men who were so quiet and affectionate, who were so cool and reasonable in the face of her own feverish passion. 
What world did they live in then, to deny like that what made her suffer so much? The priest waved his hand towards the vastness of space. 

‘My child, see this beautiful night, this supreme peace in the face of your agitation. Why refuse happiness?’ 

The whole of Paris was lit up. The little dancing flames had pierced the dark sea from one end of the horizon to the other, and now their millions of stars were burning with a steady brightness in the 
serenity of the summer's night. Not a breath of wind, not a quiver alarmed those lights that seemed suspended in space. Paris that was invisible, had distanced itself from them in the depths of an 
infinity as vast as the firmament. Meanwhile below the hills of the Trocadéro a rapid flash from the lamps on a cab or an omnibus cut through the darkness like the long tail of a shooting star. And there 
in the light of the gas lamps which were giving off a sort of yellow fog, you could make out blurry facades, clumps of trees of a bright green colour, like on a stage set. On the Pont des Invalides stars 
constantly crossed, while below, along a black, thicker band, was a miraculous thing, a group of comets, whose golden tails stretched out into a rain of sparks. These were the reflections of the lamps 
on the bridge in the waters of the Seine. But beyond that, began the unknown. The long curve of the river was etched out in a double string of gaslights attached to other strings of lights, from place to 
place, square to square. You would have thought that a ladder of light had been thrown across Paris, resting at the two ends on the edge of the sky, in the stars. To the left, another gap appeared, the 
Champs-Elysées led a regular procession of stars from the Arc de Triomphe to the Place de la Concorde, where there was a glittering constellation; then the Tuileries, the Louvre, the blocks of houses 
next to the river, the Hotel de Ville right at the back formed a dark shape, separated here and there by a large brightly-lit square. And further back, amongst the jumble of roofs, the lights were more 
scattered and you couldn’t see anything except where a street disappeared, where the corner of a boulevard curved, or a crossroads made a wider space, lit up as though on fire. On the other bank, 
on the right, only the Esplanade was clearly visible with its rectangle of flames like some Orion of the winter nights who had lost his belt. The long streets in the Quartier Saint-Germain were lit rather 
despondently at intervals. Beyond them, the populous quartiers scintillated, lit up with little flames packed closely together, glowing in a misty nebula. There was, as far as the suburbs and all round the 
horizon, a veritable anthill of gas lamps and lighted windows like a cloud which filled the far reaches of the city with myriads of suns, with planetary atoms undiscoverable by mankind. The buildings 
were submerged with no lanterns tied to their masts. At times you might have thought it was some gigantic celebration, a cyclopean monument lit up, with its staircases, ramps, windows, pediments, 


terraces, its world of stone, whose rows of lanterns were tracing the strange, enormous architecture in streaks of phosphorescence. But the abiding sensation was that of a birth of constellations, of a 
continual spreading of the sky. 
As she followed the priest's expansive gesture, Héléne had cast a long look at Paris all lit up. She did not know the names of those stars either. She wanted to ask what that bright light was over there 
on the left that she looked at every evening. Others interested her. Some she liked, while hundreds left her troubled and frustrated. 
‘Father,’ she said, using this appellation of tenderness and respect for the first time, ‘let me live my life. It’s the beauty of this night that is troubling me. You are wrong, you would not be able at present 
to offer me any comfort, for you cannot understand.’ 
The priest opened his arms then let them fall again slowly, in resignation. And after a silence he spoke in a low voice. 
‘No doubt it was bound to be thus. You cry for help but you do not accept salvation. How many desperate admissions have | heard and how many tears have | been powerless to prevent! Listen, my 
child, promise me one thing: if ever life becomes too heavy to bear, remember that a good man loves you and is waiting for you. You will only have to put your hand in his to find peace again.’ 
‘| promise,’ said Héléne gravely. 
And as she made that solemn promise, there was a little laugh in the room. Jeanne had just woken up and was looking at her doll walking on the table. Sir Rambaud, who was delighted with his repairs, 
was still moving his hands forward in case it had some accident. But the doll was solid. It tapped its little heels, turned its head uttering the same words at each step like a parrot. 
‘Oh, you're a magician!’ said Jeanne still half asleep. ‘What have you done to her? She was broken and now she’s alive again. Give her to me, let me see ... You are so kind...’ 
Meanwhile, over a lighted Paris, a luminous cloud had risen. You would have thought it was the red exhalations from a brazier. First it was nothing but a paleness in the night, a scarcely perceptible 
reflection. Then gradually as the evening wore on, it became bloodied; and suspended in the air, immobile over the city, created from all the flames and all the rumbling life which the city exhaled, it 
resembled one of those clouds of thunder and fire which crown the summits of volcanoes. 

PART XV 
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The rinces-bouches had been served and the ladies were delicately wiping their fingers. There was a moment's silence around the table. Madam Deberle looked to see if everyone had finished, then 
rose without a word, while the guests did likewise, amidst a loud scraping of chairs. An old gentleman who was on her right hastened to offer her his arm. 

‘No no,’ she murmured, steering him towards a door. ‘We shall take coffee in the drawing room.’ 

Couples followed her. Two ladies and two gentlemen, oblivious to what was happening, deep in conversation, finally joined the procession. But in the little drawing room people did not stand on 
ceremony and their gaiety at dessert resumed. The coffee was already served on a huge lacquer tray set on a small table. Madam Deberle went around with the graciousness of a hostess who is 
concerned about the different tastes of her guests. In fact it was Pauline who bestirred herself the most, and made it her business to serve the gentlemen. There were a dozen people, roughly the 
regular number invited by the Deberles each Wednesday from December onwards. A crowd arrived at about ten o'clock in the evening. 

‘Sir de Giraud, a cup of coffee?’ enquired Pauline, stopping by a bald-headed little man. ‘Oh no, | forgot, you don’t drink it. So, a glass of chartreuse?’ 

But she got into a muddle and brought him a glass of cognac. And smilingly, confidently, she did the rounds looking the guests in the eye, circulating at ease with her long train. She wore a splendid 
white dress of Indian cashmere, trimmed with swansdown, with a square opening at the front. When all the men were standing, cup in hand, averting their chins as they sipped, she pounced on a tall 
young man, the Tissot boy, whom she thought very handsome. 

Héléne did not want coffee. She sat to one side, looking somewhat weary, dressed in a rather austere black velvet dress without any jewellery. They were smoking in the salon, the boxes of cigars 
were next to her on a console. The doctor approached, selected a cigar and asked: 

‘Is Jeanne well?’ 

‘Very well,’ she replied. ‘We went to the Bois today, she played and played ... Oh, she must be asleep by now.’ 

They chatted amicably, with the happy familiarity of people who see each other every day. But Madam Deberle had raised her voice: 

‘Well, Madam Grandjean will tell you ... | came back from Trouville about the tenth of September, didn’t |? It was raining, the beach was awful.’ Three or four ladies were around her while she was 
recounting her holiday at the seaside. Héléne had to stand up and join the group. 

‘We spent a month at Dinard,’ Madam de Chermette said. ‘Oh, a delightful part of the country, and such lovely people!’ 

‘There was a garden behind the chalet and a balcony facing the sea,’ Madam Deberle went on. ‘You know | had decided to take my landau and my driver—it’s much more convenient for trips. But 
Madam Levasseur came to visit...’ 

‘Yes, one Sunday,’ said the latter. ‘We were staying in Cabourg. Oh, you had a very nice place there, though a bit expensive perhaps.’ 

‘By the way,’ interrupted Madam Berthier, addressing Juliette, ‘didn’t Sir Malignon teach you to swim?’ 

Héléne noticed an expression of embarrassment, a sudden irritation, flicker over Madam Deberle’s face. She had already several times thought she could detect that Malignon’s name suddenly uttered 
in front of her caused her some discomfiture. But the young woman had recovered her poise. 

‘Such a good swimmer!’ she cried. ‘If someone like him gives you a lesson ... Do you know I’m scared of cold water! | shiver at the very sight of people bathing.’ And she gave a charming little shudder, 
raising her dimpled shoulders, like a damp bird shaking its feathers. 

‘So is that story made up?’ Madam de Guiraud asked. 

‘Of course. | bet he invented it. Ever since he spent a month with us there he has had it in for me.’ 

People began to arrive. The ladies with sprigs of flowers in their hair and arms extended, smiled and inclined their heads slightly. The men in suits, hats in hands, bowed and tried to think of something 
to say. Madam Deberle, chatting the while, held out her fingers to close friends, and many did not speak but bowed before passing on. Meanwhile Miss Aurélie had just come in. She immediately went 
into raptures over Juliette’s dress, a crushed velvet navy gown with a crosswise rib trim. At that point the ladies present appeared to notice only the gown. Oh, charming, really charming! It was from 
the Worms collection. They discussed it for five minutes. The coffee had been drunk, the guests put back their empty cups anywhere, on the tray, on the small tables. Only the elderly gentleman, 
stopping at every mouthful to chat to a lady, had not finished his. There rose a warm smell of coffee mingled with the delicate fragrances of the women’s toilettes. 

‘| did not get anything, you know,’ said the Tissot boy to Pauline, who was telling him about a painter whose pictures she had been taken to see by her father. 

‘What? You didn’t have anything? ... | brought you a cup of coffee.’ 

‘No, Miss, you didn’t, | assure you.’ 

‘But you simply must have something. Wait, here’s some chartreuse!’ 

Madam Deberle had discreetly nodded to her husband. The doctor understood, opened the door of the big salon himself, and they went through, while a servant took away the tray. It was almost chilly 
in the large room that was lit with the bright white light of six lamps and a chandelier with ten candles. Some ladies were already there, sitting in a semicircle round the hearth. Amongst their spreading 
skirts stood two or three men. And through the half-open door of the pale yellow drawing room you could hear the shrill voice of Pauline left alone with the Tissot boy. 

‘Now I've poured it out, you'll surely drink it ... What can | do? Pierre has taken the tray away.’ 

Then she came into view, all in white, in her dress trimmed with swansdown. 

With a smile that showed her teeth between her young lips she announced: 

‘Our handsome friend Malignon.’ 

The handshakes and greetings continued. Sir Deberle had taken up a position next to the door. Madam Deberle, who was sitting in the middle of the ladies on a very low pouffe, kept getting up. When 
Malignon arrived she pretended not to see him. He was dressed very correctly, his tonged hair parted down to the nape. On the threshold he had fixed a monocle in his right eye, with a slight grimace, 
‘as chic as anything’, as Pauline kept saying. And he looked around the salon. He casually shook the doctor's hand without a word, then went over to Madam Deberle, cutting a tall figure in his tight 
black costume, and made her a deep bow. 

‘Oh, it’s you,’ she remarked, aloud so that everyone could hear. ‘So it seems you are swimming these days.’ 

He did not understand what she meant but nevertheless answered, in order to show how witty he was: 

‘That's right ... One day | saved a Newfoundland dog from drowning.’ 

The ladies found that delightful. Even Madam Deberle seemed to have dropped her defences. 

‘| allow you to save dogs,’ she said. ‘But as you are well aware, | didn’t bathe once at Trouville.’ 

‘Oh, that lesson | gave you!’ he cried. ‘Well now, one evening in your dining room did | not tell you that you had to move your hands and feet?’ 

All the ladies started to laugh. He was so charming. Juliette shrugged. One could not have a serious conversation with him. And she rose to go and talk to a lady who could play the piano very well and 
was visiting her house for the first time. Sitting by the fire, quietly composed, Héléne looked and listened. She seemed to find Malignon especially interesting. She had seen him making a sly move to 
get closer to Madam Deberle and she could hear them chatting behind her armchair. Suddenly the voices changed. She leaned back, to hear more clearly what they were saying. She could hear 
Malignon’s voice: 

‘Why didn’t you come yesterday? | waited for you till six.’ 

‘Leave me alone, you're mad,’ whispered Juliette. 

At that point Malignon’s voice was raised, and rolling his ‘r’s he said: 

‘Oh, so you don’t believe my story about the Newfoundland dog. But | got a medal, I'll show you.’ 

And he added very softly: 

‘You promised, remember...’ 

An entire family arrived, Madam Deberle gushed compliments while Malignon appeared again in the midst of the women, monocle to his eye. Hearing these rapidly spoken words, Héléne had grown 
pale. It was like a thunderbolt, something unexpected and monstrous. How could this fortunate woman with the lily-white complexion, so calm and unperturbed, how could she be unfaithful to her 
husband? She had always taken her as something of a birdbrain, an engagingly egotistical person, who was thereby prevented from doing anything stupid that would cause her trouble. And with a man 
like Malignon, at that! Suddenly she saw those afternoons in the garden again, Juliette smiling and affectionate beneath the kiss planted so lightly on her hair by the doctor. Yet they loved one another. 
Then, with a feeling that she could not explain to herself, she was full of anger at Juliette, as though she had been personally betrayed. She was humiliated on Henri’s behalf, a jealous fury came over 
her, and her discomfort was so evident on her face that Miss Aurélie asked: 

‘Whatever's the matter? ... Are you unwell?’ 

The old maid had sat down by her when she saw she was on her own. She felt most warmly towards Héléne, this serious and beautiful woman who was kind enough to listen for hours to her gossiping. 
But now Héléne did not answer. She needed to see Henri, to know there and then what he was doing, what his face was like. She got up and looked around in the salon and in the end found him. He 
was standing there, completely unruffled, chatting to a stout man with a pasty complexion and he looked at ease and wore his habitual distinguished smile. She studied him for a moment. She felt pity 
for him, and it diminished him a little in her eyes but at the same time she loved him more, with a fondness in which there was something protective. She felt in some still very muddled way that she 
should compensate him for his lost happiness. 

‘Ah, good,’ whispered Miss Aurélie. ‘It will be fun if Madam de Guiraud’s sister sings. It’s the tenth time I’ve heard her sing “Les Tourterelles”. That’s her only song this winter. She’s separated from her 
husband, you know. See that dark man over there, near the door. They are intimate. Juliette is obliged to invite him otherwise she wouldn't come.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Héléne. 

Madam Deberle was moving from one group to the next, asking them to be quiet and listen to Madam Guiraud’s sister. The salon was full, about thirty ladies were sitting in the middle, whispering and 
laughing; but two remained standing chatting loudly, shrugging prettily, while five or six men seemed very much at home there, as though they were lost amongst the skirts of the women. A few discreet 
‘shushes’ could be heard, the talking stopped, faces took on a fixed, bored expression; and the only sound you could hear was the beating of the women’s fans in the warm air. 


Madam Guiraud’s sister sang but Héléne was not listening. Now she was staring at Malignon, who seemed to be savouring ‘Les Tourterelles’, affecting a great passion for music. Was it possible! That 
fellow! No doubt it was at Trouville that they had been playing with fire. The words that Héléne had overheard seemed to point to Juliette not yet having surrendered to him but it seemed as though she 
very soon would succumb. In front of her, Malignon was tapping out the rhythm in a delighted fashion; Madam Deberle seemed warm in her admiration, while the doctor remained silent, patient and 
pleasant, waiting for the piece to come to an end before resuming his conversation with the pale stout man. 

When the song was over, a ripple of applause broke out. 

And voices gushed: 

‘Delightful, superb!’ 

But the handsome Malignon, arms stretched out over the ladies’ coiffures, was clapping his gloved hands silently, repeating ‘Bravo! Bravo!’ in a sing-song voice louder than all the others. 

Abruptly then, this enthusiasm ceased, faces relaxed and smiled, a few ladies rose, and conversations began again, in the midst of the general relief. It grew hotter, the scent of musk wafted from the 
ladies under the beating fans. From time to time in the murmurings of conversation a pearly laugh rang out, a witty remark made in a loud voice made heads turn. Three times already Juliette had gone 
into the small drawing room to beg the men who had taken refuge there not to abandon the ladies like that. They followed her. But ten minutes later they had vanished again. 

‘They are too bad,’ she said crossly, ‘we can’t keep a single one here.’ 

Meanwhile Miss Aurélie was telling Héléne who the ladies were, for it was only the second time she had attended one of the doctor's parties. All the high society of Passy was there, very rich people. 
Then, leaning over: 

‘Goodness me, it’s happened ... Madam de Chermette is marrying off her daughter to that tall fair-haired young man she has been seeing for the last eighteen months. Well, at least that’s one mother- 
in-law who will get on well with her son-in-law.’ 

But she broke off in great surprise. 

‘Look, there’s Madam Levasseur’s husband chatting to his wife’s lover!... 
Yet Juliette had sworn she would stop inviting them both together. 
Héléne cast her eyes slowly round the drawing room. In this worthy company, amongst this bourgeoisie which seemed so respectable, were there then only guilty women? Her strict provincial morality 
was shocked by the promiscuous behaviour tolerated in Parisian society. And she was bitterly chiding herself for having put herself through so much self-inflicted suffering, when Juliette took her hand. 
Truly she was stupid to be so scrupulous in her behaviour! Adultery was becoming part of bourgeois society—quite smugly, with just a little edge of coquettish refinement. Madam Deberle now seemed 
to have made it up with Malignon, and the soft, pretty brunette was cosily and curvaceously ensconced and laughing at his jokes. Sir Deberle happened to come by. 

‘So you are not quarrelling this evening?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ Juliette replied very gaily. ‘He says too many silly things ... If you could hear all the silly things he’s saying...’ 

The singing started again. But now it was harder to get people to be quiet. The Tissot boy sang a duet from La Favorite alongside a very mature lady with a youthful hairdo. Pauline, standing at one of 
the doors, surrounded by dark suits, was gazing at the singer in open admiration, just as she had seen people do when looking at paintings. 

‘Oh, how handsome he is,’ she murmured during a quiet passage in the accompaniment, and so loudly that the whole drawing room could hear. The evening wore on, people’s faces were suffused 
with tiredness. Ladies who had been sitting in the same armchairs for three hours, wore an unconsciously bored expression, though they were not unhappy to be bored there. Between two numbers 
listened to with half an ear, the chatting began again and it was as if the piano itself continued its empty noise. Sir Letellier was saying how he had gone to supervise a silk order in Lyons; the waters of 
the Sadéne did not mix with the waters of the Rhéne, that had struck him forcibly. Sir de Guiraud, a magistrate, uttered a few sententious words about the need to contain vice in the streets of Paris. A 
man who knew a Chinaman, and was telling everyone about him, was surrounded by guests. Two ladies in a corner exchanged confidences about their servants. Meanwhile, in the group of women 
where Malignon held court, they were discussing literature: Madam Tissot was declaring Balzac to be unreadable; he did not dispute it but simply remarked that Balzac did have the odd page that was 
well written. 

‘Quiet!’ Pauline cried. ‘She is about to play.’ 

It was the pianist, the lady who had such a fine talent. All heads politely turned. But in the middle of the calm you could hear loud male voices talking in the small drawing room. Madam Deberle looked 
desperate. She was having a very bad time. 

‘They are a nuisance,’ she said under her breath. ‘Let them stay there since they don’t want to join us. But at least let them be quiet!’ And she sent Pauline, who was delighted to go and fulfil the mission. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said the young girl, brash, unperturbed and virginal in her queenly gown. ‘Someone is going to play the piano. You are requested to be quiet.’ 

She spoke loudly and in a shrill voice. And as she stayed there with the men laughing and joking, the noise grew ever louder. 

The discussion continued and she gave her opinion. In the salon Madam Deberle was in torment. Anyway, they had had enough music and were indifferent to it. The pianist sat down again, with pursed 
lips, in spite of the exaggerated compliments the mistress of the house felt she ought to bestow on her. 

Héléne was suffering. Henri seemed not to notice her. He had not come over. From time to time he smiled at her from across the room. At the beginning of the evening she had felt relieved that he was 
being so sensible. But ever since realising what the other two were doing she wanted something, she didn’t know quite what, some sign of affection, and she was even prepared to be compromised. 
She was stirred with a vague desire mixed up with all sorts of bad feelings. Did he not love her any more then, since he remained so cold towards her? He must be biding his time. Oh, if only she had 
been able to tell him everything, make him aware of the unworthiness of the woman who bore his name! So while the piano was tinkling out a series of little notes she was lulled into a dream: Henri 
had rid himself of Juliette and she, Héléne, was with him as his wife in far-off countries with unknown tongues. 

A voice made her start. 

‘Won't you have anything to drink then?’ Pauline asked. 

The salon was empty. People had just moved into the dining room for tea. Héléne got up with difficulty. Her head was spinning. She thought she must have dreamed it all, the words overheard, Juliette’s 
impending downfall, the cheerful, insouciant adultery of the bourgecisie. If those things were true, Henri would be near her and both of them would already have left the house. 

‘Will you have a cup of tea?’ 

She smiled and thanked Madam Deberle, who had kept her a place at table. Plates of cakes and sweetmeats covered the tablecloth, and a large brioche and two cakes stood on symmetrical cake 
stands. Since there was very little room, the teacups were almost touching, separated every two cups by narrow grey napkins with long fringes. Only the ladies were seated. They had removed their 
gloves and were eating petits fours and glacé fruits with their fingers, passing the cream dish along, pouring with elegant gestures. However, three or four of them had unselfishly taken it upon themselves 
to see to the gentlemen. The men standing against the walls were drinking, taking the greatest possible care to protect themselves from unintended elbowing. Others remaining in the two drawing 
rooms were waiting for the cakes to be brought to them. This was Pauline’s hour of triumph. People talked more loudly, laughter and the tinkling of silver could be heard, the scent of musk was enhanced 
by the pungent scent of tea. 

‘Pass me a piece of brioche please,’ said Miss Aurélie, who sat by Héléne. ‘All these sweetmeats do not satisfy one.’ 

She had already emptied two platefuls. Then, her mouth full: 

‘Ah, everyone is going ... All the more room for us.’ Some women were indeed leaving, after shaking hands with Madam Deberle. Many men had discreetly vanished. The rooms were emptying. Then 
some men took their turn to sit at the table. But Miss Aurélie did not relinquish her place. She wanted a glass of punch. 

‘I'll go and fetch you one,’ said Héléne. 

‘Oh no, thank you ... Please don’t trouble yourself.’ 

Héléne had been observing Malignon for some little while. He had gone to shake hands with the doctor, and was now saying goodbye to Juliette in the doorway. Her face was pale, her eyes limpid, 
and from her happy smile you would have thought he was complimenting her on her party. As Pierre was pouring out the punch on the dresser, near the door, Héléne went forward and manoeuvred 
herself into a position where she was hidden behind the other side of the portiére. She listened. 

‘Please, please,’ Malignon was saying, ‘come the day after tomorrow ... | shall be waiting at three...’ 

‘Can't you be serious for once?’ Madam Deberle answered with a laugh. ‘You say such silly things!’ 

But he insisted, repeating: 

‘| shall be waiting for you ... Come the day after tomorrow ... You know where?’ 

Then she whispered hurriedly: 

‘Yes, all right, the day after tomorrow.’ 

Malignon bowed and left. 

Madam de Charmette was leaving with Madam Tissot. Gaily, Juliette went into the hall with them, saying to the former in her most amiable manner: 

‘I'll come and see you the day after tomorrow. I’ve got so many visits that day.’ 

Héléne had remained motionless, very pale. Meanwhile Pierre had poured out the punch and held it out to her. She took it automatically and carried it to Miss Aurélie who was attacking the glacé fruits. 
‘Oh, how kind!’ the spinster exclaimed. ‘I could have waved to Pierre. They should really offer punch to ladies as well ... When you are as old as | am...’ 

But she broke off when she saw how pale Héléne was. 

‘But you really don’t look well ... Why not have a glass of punch?’ 

‘No, thank you, I’m fine ... It's very hot in here...’ 

Unsteadily she returned to the deserted drawing room and collapsed into an armchair. The lamps had a reddish glow; the candles on the chandelier burning very low, threatened to crack their rings. 
From the dining room you could hear the farewells of the last guests. Héléne had forgotten all about leaving, she wanted to stay there and think. So it was not her imagination, Juliette would go and 
visit this man. The day after tomorrow. She knew what day. Oh, she would no longer be so afraid of letting herself go, that was what her inward voice was telling her all the time. Then she decided she 
ought to talk to Juliette, to prevent her committing that sin. But this charitable but unwelcome thought made her freeze and she pushed it to the back of her mind. She stared into the hearth and a dead 
log crackled. The close, drowsy air retained the perfume of the ladies’ coiffures. 

‘Oh, there you are!’ cried Juliette as she came in. ‘Oh, how nice of you not to go home straight away! We can breathe at last!’ 

And as Héléne, taken by surprise, made as though to get up, she said: 

‘Oh, do stay, there’s no hurry! Henri, pass me my smelling salts.’ 

Three or four people, close friends, were in no hurry to leave. They sat down in front of the fire which had gone out, chatted in a delightfully relaxed way in the already sleepy, exhausted atmosphere of 
the large room. The doors were open, you could see the small empty salon, the empty dining room, the whole apartment still lit and fallen into a deep silence. Henri was full of gallant tenderness for his 
wife; he had just been up to their bedroom to get her smelling salts which she breathed in as she slowly shut her eyes; and he asked if she had not overtired herself. Yes, she was rather tired; but she 
was thrilled, everything had gone really well. Then she said that on the evenings after her parties she was unable to sleep, she tossed and turned in her bed until six in the morning. Henri smiled and 
they joked. Héléne looked at them and shivered, in this somnolence which gradually seemed to be taking over the whole house. 

Meanwhile there were only two people still there. Pierre had gone to fetch a cab. Héléne stayed till last. One o’clock chimed. Henri, completely relaxed, got up from his chair and blew out two candles 
from the chandelier which were heating the rings. It looked like a sunset with the lights going out one by one, the room gradually sinking into an intimate darkness. 

‘I'm stopping you from going to bed,’ faltered Héléne, getting up abruptly. ‘Tell me to go home!’ 

She was flushed and her colour had risen. They saw her into the hall. But as it was chilly out there, the doctor was concerned for his wife, in her low-cut bodice. 

‘Go in, you'll take cold ... You have been too warm.’ 

‘Well then, farewell,’ said Juliette, hugging Héléne, as she often did when she was feeling particularly fond of her. ‘Come and see me more often.’ 

Henri had taken the fur coat and was holding it open to help Héléne into it. When she had slipped into the two sleeves, he raised her collar himself, and smilingly put it on her, in front of an immense 
mirror which was covering one whole wall of the hall. They were alone, they saw their reflections in the mirror. Then suddenly, without turning round and wrapped up in her fur, she leaned back into his 
arms. For the last three months they had exchanged nothing but friendly handshakes, trying to subdue their love. He stopped smiling; his face changed, suffused and passionate. Madly he pressed her 
to him, kissed her neck. And she bent her head back, to return his kiss. 
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HELENE did not sleep a wink that night. She tossed and turned in a fever and whenever she sank into a slumber the same anguish always woke her with a start. In the nightmare of this half-sleep she 
was tormented by one thought and could not get it out of her head: she wanted to know where they would meet. It seemed to her that it would be some relief to know that. It could not be in Malignon’s 
little flat in the Rue Taitbout that was often mentioned at the Deberles. Where then, where then? ... And in spite of herself it was going round and round in her head and she had forgotten all about the 
affair itself in order to engage in an enervating research so full of unspoken desires. When it was light she dressed and caught herself saying out loud: 
‘It's going to be tomorrow.’ 
With one shoe on, her hands idle, she now mused that it might take place in some furnished rooms somewhere. A secret little room rented by the month. Then she was disgusted by this thought. She 
imagined a delightful apartment with thick hangings, flowers, huge bright fires burning in every hearth. And it was not Juliette and Malignon there but herself and Henri in the depths of this cosy hideaway 
where the sounds of the world outside could not reach them. She shivered in her unfastened dressing gown. Wherever was it then, where? 
‘Good morning, Maman!’ cried Jeanne who was the next to wake. 
She was sleeping in the adjoining room again since she had recovered her health. She came in barefoot and in her nightdress, as she did every day, and threw her arms around Héléne’s neck. Then 
she ran off and snuggled up for a moment in her warm bed. She liked to do that, she laughed as she crept under the blanket. She said again: 
‘Good morning, Maman!’ 
And again off she went. This time she burst out laughing, she had thrown the sheet right over her head, and underneath it, a deep muffled voice cried: 
‘I'm not here, I’m not here!’ 
But Héléne was not playing like she did on other mornings. Then Jeanne grew bored and drifted off to sleep again. It was scarcely light. Towards eight Rosalie appeared and started to tell them what 
had happened to her that morning. Oh, it was a fine mess outside, she had almost lost her shoes in the mud when she went to fetch her milk. The thaw had really set in. The air was close because of 
it. You couldn’t breathe. Then suddenly she remembered: an old woman had called on Madam the day before. 
‘Goodness!’ she cried, hearing a ring at the doorbell. ‘I'll wager that’s her!’ 
It was Mother Fétu but she was extremely clean and resplendent in a white bonnet, a new dress, and a tartan scarf folded over her chest. But her wheedling voice had not changed. 
‘It's me, dear lady, | hope you don’t mind ... Come about something I’ve got to ask you...’ 
Héléne looked at her, rather surprised to see her so well-turned-out. 
‘Are you feeling better, Mother Fétu?’ 
‘Yes, yes, I’m better, more or less. | still have something funny in my belly, you know; it rattles around inside but still it's a lot better. Well, | had some good luck. | was surprised, because you see, good 
luck and me ... A gentleman has asked me to clean for him. Oh, it's quite a story.’ 
She faltered and her small beady eyes darted around in her wrinkled face with its countless lines and folds. She seemed to be waiting for Héléne to ask her something. But the latter, sitting near the 
fire that Rosalie had just lit, was only half listening, and wore an absorbed, distressed expression on her face. 
‘What do you wish to ask me, Mother Fétu?’ she enquired. 
The old woman did not answer immediately. She had a good look round the room, at the rosewood furniture, the blue velvet curtains. And with the fawning voice of the humble poor, she murmured: 
‘You've got a really lovely home here, Madam. Forgive me. My gentleman has a room like that but his room is pink. Oh, what a story! Imagine, a high-class gentleman’s come to rent an apartment in 
our house. What I’m saying is that on the first and second floor the apartments in our house are very nice. And so quiet! Not a cab to be heard, you'd think you were in the country ... Well, the workers 
were there for more than a fortnight; they have made it into a little gem...’ 
She stopped, seeing that Héléne had become very attentive. 
‘It's for his work,’ she went on, with an even more pronounced drawl. ‘He says it’s for his work. We haven't got a concierge, you see. That's what he likes about it. He doesn’t like concierges, that man, 
and he’s quite right.’ 
But she stopped talking again as though another idea had struck her. 
‘But wait a moment! You must know him ... He is seeing one of your friends.’ 
‘Oh!’ said Héléne, her face pale. 
‘Yes of course. The lady next door, the one you used to go to church with ... She came over the other day.’ 
Mother Fétu’s eyes narrowed, surreptitiously trying to gauge Héléne’s reaction. 
‘Did she go up and see him?’ 
‘No, she changed her mind, she’d mebbe forgotten something ... | was at the door. She asked for Sir Vincent, then she got back into her cab and shouted to the coachman: “It’s too late, go home!” Oh, 
a very lively lady she is, very respectable. The good Lord doesn’t put many like her on this earth. Apart from you, she’s the only one. May God bless you all!’ 
And she went on threading her vacuous words together, as effortlessly as a nun who has been interrupted in her telling of the rosary. And her wrinkled face continued to pucker mysteriously. She was 
beaming now, very satisfied. 
‘So,’ she went on without transition, ‘I'd really like a pair of good shoes. My gentleman has been really kind but | can’t ask him that. I've got some good clothes, as you see but | need a pair of good 
shoes. Mine have got holes in, look, and these muddy days you catch the colic. | had colic yesterday, and that’s a fact, | was jiggling around all afternoon. With a good pair of shoes...’ 
‘I'll bring you a pair, Mother Fétu,’ said Héléne, waving her away. 
Then as the old woman was backing out with curtseys and thank-yous, she asked her: 
‘What time will you be alone?’ 
‘My gentleman’s never there after six,’ she answered. ‘But don’t trouble yourself, I'll come and get the shoes from your concierge. Well, whatever you say. You are an angel from paradise. The good 
Lord will reward you.’ 
You could hear her exclaiming as she got to the landing. Héléne, still seated, remained dumbstruck by what the woman had just told her, with her oddly pertinent remarks. She knew where it was now. 
A rose-coloured room in that tumbledown house! She could see the stairs oozing with damp, the yellow doors on each landing blackened by sticky hands, all that poverty which had touched her heart 
last winter, when she went up to visit Mother Fétu. She tried to visualize the rose-coloured room in the middle of all that ugliness and poverty. But as she was sunk in a deep reverie, two warm little 
hands were placed on her sleepless red eyes and a laughing voice asked: 
‘Who is it? Who is it?” 
It was Jeanne, who had just got dressed by herself. The voice of Mother Fétu had woken her. And seeing that the door of the adjoining room was shut she had hurried to play a trick on her mother. 
‘Who is it? Who is it?’ she demanded again, more and more overcome with laughter. 
Then as Rosalie came in with breakfast: 
‘Don't say anything, will you? It's not you I’m asking.’ 
‘Stop it, silly!’ said Héléne. ‘I know it’s you.’ 
The little girl slid on to her mother’s lap, and there, leaning back, swinging to and fro, pleased with the idea she'd had, she insisted: 
‘Well, it could have been another little girl, couldn't it? A little girl who might have been bringing you a letter from her mother to invite you to dinner. Then she would have made you shut your eyes.’ 
‘Don't be a donkey!’ Héléne replied, setting her on her feet. ‘What are you talking about? Serve us, Rosalie.’ 
But the maid was studying the little girl, and saying that Miss was dressed in an odd fashion. In fact, Jeanne in her hurry had not put her shoes on. She was in her underwear, a short flannel petticoat, 
with a corner of the bodice protruding over the gap. Her unhooked flannelette camisole revealed her naked young body, a flat exquisitely slim chest, and the faint wavy outline of breasts that were 
scarcely pink. And with her dishevelled hair, walking in her stockinged feet, all put on back to front, she was adorable, all white in her higgledy-piggledy underwear. 
She leaned over, looked at herself and burst out giggling. 
‘Look at me, Maman, how nice | look! Don’t you think so? I’m going to stay like that ... | look so nice!’ 
Héléne suppressed a gesture of impatience and asked the question she did every morning: 
‘Have you washed your face?’ 
‘Oh, Maman,’ the child muttered, suddenly in a bad mood, ‘oh, Maman ... It’s raining, it's awful weather...’ 
‘Well, you won't get any breakfast. Wash her face, Rosalie.’ 
Normally she performed this task herself. But she was feeling really ill. She hugged the fire, shivering, although the weather was very mild. Rosalie had just pulled up the little table on which she had 
placed a cloth and two white china bowls. In front of the fire the coffee steamed in a silver coffee pot, a present from Sir Rambaud. At this time of the morning, the untidy room, still full of sleep and the 
night's disarray, had a pleasing cosiness. 
‘Maman, Maman!’ Jeanne shouted from the back of the bedroom, ‘she’s rubbing too hard, it’s burning me! Oh, how cold it is!’ 
Her eyes fixed on the coffee pot, Héléne was in a deep reverie. She wanted to know. She would go. It annoyed and worried her when she thought about the hidden rendezvous in that squalid comer 
of Paris. She found its mysterious nature in execrable taste. She recognized the signature of Malignon all over it, his romantic imagination, his craze for reviving the maisons de passe of the Regency 
with little cost to himself. And yet, in spite of her disgust, she was excited, fascinated, her senses full of the silence and the dim light which would prevail in the rose-coloured bedroom. 
‘Miss,’ Rosalie kept saying, ‘if you don’t let me wash you I’m going to call Madam.’ 
‘Watch out, you are getting soap in my eyes!’ replied Jeanne. Her voice was choked with tears. 
‘That's enough, let me go! You can do my ears tomorrow.’ 
But the water kept running, you could hear the sponge dripping in the basin. There was the noise of a struggle. The child cried. Then almost immediately she emerged, very cheery, shouting: 
‘It’s all over, it’s all over!’ 
And, with her hair still damp, and clean-smelling and pink from the rubbing, she gave herself a shake. In the struggle her camisole had slipped; her petticoat was coming undone; her stockings were 
falling down and revealing her little legs. She really did, as Rosalie said, look like the infant Jesus. But Jeanne was very proud of being clean; she didn’t want to be dressed again. 
‘Look at me, Maman, look at my hands, my neck, and my ears. What do you think? Perfect! You won't believe it, I've certainly deserved my breakfast today.’ 
She had curled up in a ball in front of the fire, in her little armchair. Rosalie poured the coffee. Jeanne took her bowl on her lap, gravely dunking her toasted bread with a grown-up expression on her 
face. Normally Héléne did not let her eat like that. But she was still preoccupied. She left her bread and just drank the coffee. When she had got to the last mouthful, Jeanne was remorseful. She was 
overcome with sadness and threw her arms round her mother’s neck when she saw she was so pale. 
‘Maman, are you poorly now? Did | make you sad?’ 
‘No, darling, you are a lovely girl, murmured Héléne, giving her a kiss. ‘But I’m a bit tired, | didn’t sleep very well ... Go and play, and don’t worry.’ 
She thought that the day was going to be dreadfully long. Whatever was she going to do until night came? For some time now she had not touched a needle, the work seemed to weigh heavily on her. 
She sat for hours, her hands idle, finding it stuffy in her room and needing to go out for fresh air but not moving. It was that room that was making her ill. She loathed it now, cross at having spent two 
years in it. She hated it, its blue velvet, its panoramic view of the city, and dreamed of a small apartment in a noisy street which would have numbed her feelings. Oh heavens, how slowly the time 
passed! She took up a book but the thought which she couldn't get out of her head continually evoked the same images between her eyes and the page she had begun. Meanwhile Rosalie had tidied 
the room, Jeanne was dressed and had done her hair. Then the little girl, who was having one of her noisy, jolly days, began a great game amongst the furniture which was back in its place, while her 
mother, at the window, was trying to read. She was alone; but that didn’t bother her, she played the part of three or four people with a conviction and a seriousness that was very funny. First she played 
the part of a lady making visits. She disappeared into the dining room, then came back with a greeting, a smile, and a coquettish turn of the head. 
‘Bonjour, Madam. How are you, Madam? We haven't seen you for such a long time. It really is a wonder ... Oh, I’ve been so poorly. Yes, | had cholera, it was very disagreeable. Oh, you can’t see it at 
all. You look younger than ever, | do declare! And how are your children, Madam? | have had three since last summer.’ 


She went on curtseying in front of the little table that no doubt represented the lady she was visiting. Then she moved over to the sofa and carried on a general conversation lasting an hour, with a 
really extraordinary wealth of phrases. 

‘Don't be so silly, Jeanne,’ said her mother from time to time, impatient with her chattering. 

‘But Maman, | am at my friend’s house. She’s speaking to me so | have to answer. Isn't it true that when you have tea, you don’t put the cakes in your pocket?’ 

And off she went again: 

‘Goodbye, Madam. Your tea was delicious ... Say hello to your good husband.’ 

Suddenly it was completely different. She was going out in her carriage, she was going shopping, sitting astride the chair like a boy. 

‘Jean, not so fast, I’m scared. Now stop! We are outside the hat shop ... How much is that hat, Miss? Three hundred francs, that’s not dear. But it’s not very nice. I’d like one with a bird on top, as big 
as this ... Come, Jean, drive me to the grocer’s. You haven't any honey? Yes, we have, Madam, here itis. It's very good! | don’t want any, give me twopence worth of sugar ... Oh, do be careful, Jean! 
The coach has turned over! Sir le Sergent, the cart crashed into us. You are not hurt, Madam? No, Sir, not in the slightest. Jean, Jean. We're going home. Giddy up, giddy up! Wait, | am going to order 
some chemises. Three dozen chemises for Madam. | also need some little boots and a bodice. Get along now! Get along, for goodness’ sake, we shall never get home!’ 

And she fanned herself, she acted the part of the lady going home and telling her servants off. She was never short of things to say. It was an excited and constant stream of fantastic imaginings, a 
condensation of the life that was simmering away in her little head and coming out in stray bits and pieces. In the morning, or afternoon, she ran round, danced, chatted. When she was tired, a stool, a 
sunshade she saw in a corner, a rag she’d picked up from the floor was enough to get her started on another game, with new spurts of inventiveness. She created everything, the characters, the places, 
the scenes; and she enjoyed herself as much as if she had a dozen children with her of her own age. 

Finally night came. It was about to strike six. Héléne, waking out of her uneasy afternoon somnolence, threw a shawl quickly around her shoulders. 

‘Are you going out, Maman?’ asked Jeanne in surprise. 

‘Yes, darling, an errand in the neighbourhood. | shan’t be long ... Be a good girl.’ 

Outside the thaw continued. A river of mud was flowing along the pavement. Héléne went into a shoe shop in the Rue de Passy where she had already been with Mother Fétu. Then she made her way 
back along the Rue Raynouard.The sky was grey and a mist was rising from the cobbles. The street was vanishing before her eyes, deserted and frightening, in spite of it not being very late, with 
occasional gas lamps staining the damp mist yellow. She hurried along, keeping close to the houses, hiding as though she were going to a rendezvous. But when she suddenly turned into the Passage 
des Eaux, she halted under the arch in real fear. The passage opened up below her like a black chasm. She couldn't see the bottom, she could just see the flicker of the only street lamp lighting the 
middle of this narrow, dark passage. Finally she made up her mind and caught hold of the iron ramp to stop herself falling. She felt along the wide steps with her toes. To right and left the walls closed 
round, elongated out of all proportion by the darkness, while the bare branches of the trees above looked like vague outlines of gigantic arms, clutching at her with their gnarled hands. She shivered at 
the thought that the gate of one of these gardens might well open and a man attack her. Nobody passed her and she went down as rapidly as possible. Suddenly a shadow loomed out of the darkness; 
when the shadow coughed, her blood ran cold but it was only an old woman struggling to walk up. Then she felt reassured, and was more careful to pick up the hem of her dress that had been trailing 
in the mud. The mud was so thick that her boots stuck to the steps. At the bottom she turned her head as if by instinct. The wet branches were dripping into the passage, the street light shone like a 
lamp fixed to the wall of a mineshaft that flooding has made dangerous. 

Héléne went straight up to the small attic room she had so often visited, at the top of the big house in the passage. But she knocked in vain, there was no answer. She went down again, very uneasy. 
Mother Fétu was no doubt in the apartment on the first floor. But Héléne did not dare be seen there. She stayed five minutes in the alley that was lit by a petrol lamp. She went up again, hesitated, and 
looked at the doors. And was just leaving when the old woman leaned over the balustrade. 

‘What, is it you on the steps, dear lady!’ she cried. ‘Come in, come in! Don’t stay there to take cold ... Oh! What a dreadful day, you can’t feel your fingers and toes.’ 

‘No thank you,’ said Héléne, ‘here is your pair of shoes, Mother Fétu...’ 

And she looked at the door that Mother Fétu had left open behind her. You could see the corner of a stove. 

‘I'm all alone, | swear,’ repeated the old woman. ‘Come in. This is the kitchen. Oh, you’re not too proud to mix with the likes of us poor people. That's a fact.’ 

So despite her disgust, and ashamed of what she was doing there, Héléne followed her in. 

‘Here’s your pair of shoes, Mother Fétu.’ 

‘Dear Lord, how can | thank you? Oh, what nice shoes! Wait a minute, I'll put them on. They are a treat, they fit like a glove ... What luck! At least I'll be able to walk in them and not be afraid of the rain. 
You've saved me, you've given me ten years lease of life, my dear lady. I’m not flattering you, that’s what | think, it’s as true as that lamp over there lighting the way. No, I’m not one to flatter.’ 

She had grown more affectionate as she was speaking, taking Héléne’s hands and kissing them. There was some wine warming in a pan; on the table near the lamp, you could see the slim neck of a 
half-empty bottle of Bordeaux. Moreover there were only four plates, one glass, two skillets, and a cooking pot. You could see that Mother Fétu was camping out in this bachelor pad, and had heated 
the stove for herself alone. Seeing Héléne’s eyes move towards the saucepan, she coughed and then began whining. 

‘I've got a pain in my belly again,’ she groaned. ‘The doctor can say what he likes, | must have a worm. So a drop of wine sets me up again. I’ve got lots of troubles, good lady. | don’t wish my ills on 
anybody, it’s too bad. So | look after myself a little bit now; when a body has been through what | have you are allowed to look after yourself a little bit, aren't you? | was lucky enough to come across a 
really nice gentleman. God bless him!’ 

And she put two big sugar lumps in her wine. She was getting fatter than ever, her small eyes were disappearing into her puffy face. A beatific happiness was slowing her down. Her life’s ambition 
seemed to be satisfied. This was what she was born for. As she was stirring her sugar, Héléne caught sight of some treats at the back of the cupboard, a pot of jam, a packet of biscuits, even some 
cigars stolen from the gentleman. 

‘Well, goodbye, Mother Fétu, I’m going,’ she said. 

But the old woman pushed the saucepan to the corner of the stove and muttered: 

‘Wait a minute. It's too hot, I'll drink it in a while. No, don’t go. I’m sorry | asked you into the kitchen. I'll show you round.’ She took the lamp and went into a narrow passage. Héléne followed her with 
beating heart. The smoky corridor with cracks on the walls oozed damp. A door opened and now she was walking on a thick carpet. Mother Fétu had gone a few steps into the middle of an enclosed, 
silent room. 

‘What do you think?’ she said, raising the lamp. ‘Nice, isn’t it?’ 

Two square rooms were connected by a double door, both wings of which had been removed and replaced by a portiére. Both rooms were decorated in the same pink cretonne pattern with little Louis 
XV medallions, cherubs with fat cheeks frolicking among garlands of flowers. In the first, there was a little table, two settees, armchairs; in the second, smaller room, a huge bed took up the whole 
space. Mother Fétu pointed out a crystal night light on the ceiling, hanging on golden chains. This lamp represented for her the height of luxury. And she started to explain: 

‘You can’t imagine how funny he is. He turns all the lights on in the middle of the day and stays there smoking a cigar and staring into space. Apparently he enjoys that, this gentleman ... Never mind, 
he must have spent a fortune!’ 

Héléne was silent as she visited the apartment. She found it in bad taste. The rooms were too pink, the bed too big, the furniture too new. You felt it was an attempt at seduction, offensive in its 
crassness. A little milliner would have succumbed straight away. And yet a sense of unease crept over Héléne, while the old woman continued, with a wink: 

‘He calls himself Sir Vincent. | don’t mind, as long as the man pays me.’ 

‘Goodbye, Mother Fétu,’ replied Héléne, in a strangled voice. 

She tried to leave, opened a door, and found herself in a succession of three bare little rooms in a state of disgusting filth. The paper was falling off the walls, the ceilings were black, plaster covered 
the broken tiles. The place oozed generations of poverty. 

‘Not that way, not that way!’ cried Mother Fétu. ‘Normally that door’s closed. Those are the other bedrooms, the ones he hasn't decorated. Heavens! It already cost him a pretty penny. Oh yes, it’s not 
so nice of course. This way, dear lady, this way.’ 

And when Héleéne went back through the boudoir with the pink furnishings, she stopped her and kissed her hands yet again. 

‘Come now, I’m not ungrateful. I'll always remember those shoes. They fit me and they are warm and | could walk three leagues in them! So what can | ask of the good Lord for you? O Lord, hear my 
prayer, let her be the happiest of women! You who know what is in my heart, know what | wish for her. In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, Amen!’ 

A religious exultation had suddenly come over her, she made several signs of the Cross, genuflected to the big bed and the crystal night light. Then, opening the door to the landing, she whispered in 
Héléne’s ear in an altered voice: 

‘Knock on the kitchen door whenever you like. I’m always there.’ 

Héléne, her head in a whirl, with a backward glance as though she was emerging from a bawdy house, went downstairs, climbed the Passage des Eaux again and found herself once more in the Rue 
Vineuse, without being conscious of having made her way there. It was only out in the street that she found the old woman’s last sentence surprising. Of course she would not go back to that house. 
She had no more alms to give her. Why on earth would she knock at the kitchen door? Now she was satisfied, she had seen what she had seen. And she felt contempt for herself and the others as 
well. What vileness it was to have gone there! She couldn't rid herself of the vision of the two rooms with their cretonne. With one glance she had absorbed the tiniest details, even where the seats 
were and how the curtains hung in folds around the bed. But always after that the three other little rooms, the dirty, empty, deserted rooms, flashed before her eyes. And that vision, those leprous walls 
hidden beneath the fat-faced cherubs occasioned in her as much anger as disgust. 

‘Well, Madam,’ cried Rosalie, who was watching out on the stairs, ‘the dinner won't be fit to eat! It's been burning for half an hour!’ 

Seated at the table, Jeanne deluged her mother with questions. Where had she gone? What had she been doing? Then, as she received nothing but brief replies, she amused herself by playing dinner 
parties. She had sat her doll beside her on a chair. In a sisterly fashion she gave her half her dessert. 

‘And, Miss, you must be sure to eat nicely. Wipe your mouth. Oh, the dirty little girl, she can’t even use her serviette properly. There, you look nice again. Here, have a biscuit. What do you say? You 
want some jam on it? Is that all right? It’s better like that. Let me peel you a quarter of the apple...’ 

And she put the doll’s portion on the chair. But when her plate was empty she took the morsels back again, and ate them, speaking in the doll’s voice: 

‘Oh, it’s delicious! I've never eaten such tasty jam. Wherever do you buy that jam, Madam? I'll tell my husband to bring me a pot. Did you pick these beautiful apples in your garden?’ 

She fell asleep as she was playing, staggering into her bedroom with her doll in her hands. She had not stopped since morning. Her little legs could go no longer, the game had completely worn her 
out; and even asleep she was still smiling, apparently dreaming she was still playing a game. Her mother put her to bed, limp, unprotesting, and in the middle of a great game with the angels. 

Now Héléne was alone in the room. She shut herself in, and spent a terrible evening by the fire that had gone out. Her will failed, unspeakable thoughts were doing their secret work in her. It was as if 
there was an unknown, wicked, sensual woman talking to her in a commanding voice and she could not disobey. When midnight struck, she struggled into bed. But once there her torment grew 
unbearable. She half-slept, tossing and turning as though on hot coals. Images, magnified by her insomnia, would not leave her. Then an idea planted itself in her brain. She tried to banish it but it was 
in vain, the idea took root, choked her, took hold of her whole being. At about two o'clock she got up, with the stiff gait of a sleepwalker, lit the lamp again and wrote a letter, disguising her writing. It 
was an imprecise denunciation, an unsigned note three lines long, asking Doctor Deberle to go to such and such a place that very day, at such and such a time but not giving any explanation. She 
sealed the envelope, put the letter into the pocket of her dress that was thrown over the armchair. And when she had lain down again she went to sleep straight away, lying there apparently not 
breathing, weighed down by a leaden sleep. 
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THE next day Rosalie was unable to serve coffee until nearly nine o'clock. Héléne had got up late, stiff and very pale because of the nightmare. She rummaged in the pocket of her dress, felt for the 
note, shoved it back, and came to sit at the table without a word. Jeanne too had a heavy head, and a grey, worried expression. She was reluctant to get out of her little bed, did not feel like playing 
that morning. The sky was the colour of soot, the room looked dark and murky, and sudden showers intermittently battered at the panes. 
‘Miss is having one of her black days,’ said Rosalie to herself. ‘She can’t have two good days together. That's what you get for jumping around so much yesterday.’ 
‘Don't you feel well, Jeanne?’ Héléne asked. 
‘No, Maman,’ said the little girl. ‘It's that horrible sky.’ 
Héléne was silent again. She finished her coffee and sat there absorbed, staring at the flame. When she rose she had just made up her mind that it was her duty to talk to Juliette, to make her cancel 
her afternoon rendezvous. But how? She did not know. But the need to try had suddenly struck her, and this, the only thought in her head, was obsessing her. Ten o'clock struck, she got dressed. 


Jeanne was observing her. When she saw her reach for her hat, she clasped her little hands together as though she felt cold, and a black look of pain spread over her face. Usually she was very jealous 
of her mother going out and leaving her, and insisted on accompanying her everywhere. 

‘Rosalie,’ said Héléne, ‘hurry up and finish the room ... Don’t go out. I'm coming back straight away.’ And she bent down and gave Jeanne a quick kiss without noticing her troubled countenance. As 
soon as she had left, the child, too proud to complain, gave a sob. 

‘Oh, don’t spoil your pretty eyes, Miss!’ repeated the maid, to console her. ‘My sakes, they are not going to steal your Maman. You must let her do what she’s got to do. You can’t always be clinging to 
her skirts.’ In the meantime Héléne had turned the corner of the Rue Vineuse, making her way along the walls to shelter from the shower. It was Pierre who opened the door; but he seemed embarrassed. 
‘Madam Deberle is at home?’ 

‘Yes, Madam; but | don’t know...’ 

And as Héléne, being a close friend, was going in the direction of the salon, he saw fit to intervene. 

‘Wait, Madam, I'll go and see.’ 

He glided into the room, opening the door just a fraction, and Juliette’s cross voice could be heard. 

‘What? You allowed someone in? | strictly forbade you ... It’s incredible, one can’t be undisturbed for a minute.’ 

Héléne pushed open the door, resolved to fulfil what she perceived as her duty. 

‘Ah, so it’s you!’ said Juliette, as she saw who it was. ‘I didn’t hear.’ But she was still cross. It was obvious that the visit was unwelcome. 

‘Am | disturbing you?’ asked the latter. 

‘No, no. You'll understand. We are working on a surprise. We are rehearsing “Le Caprice” so we can perform it at one of my Wednesday soirées. Frankly, we chose the morning so that nobody could 
guess. Oh, stay now you're here. You'll have to keep it secret, that’s all.’ 

And, clapping her hands and addressing Madam Berthier who was standing in the middle of the salon, she went on, without taking any further notice of Héléne: 

‘Come on. To work! You are not putting enough subtlety into the sentence: “Secretly knitting your husband a purse would be thought by many, a little more than what the heroine of a romantic novel 
might do.” Do that again.’ 

Héléne, most astonished to find her at this activity, had sat down at the back. They had pushed back the seats against the walls and tables, there was nothing on the carpet. Madam Berthier, a delicate 
blonde, spoke her monologue, raising her eyes to the ceiling, searching for her words, while in an armchair the sturdy Madam Guiraud, a fine-looking woman with black hair, who had taken on the role 
of Madam de Léry, was waiting for the right moment to make her entrance. These ladies, in their morning attire, had not removed either their coats or hats. And in front of them, holding the volume of 
Musset in her hand, Juliette, dishevelled, enveloped in a long white cashmere dressing gown, had adopted the confident attitude of a director indicating to the actors how they should say the words and 
how they should comport themselves on stage. The light was very dim but through the little curtains of embroidered tulle, drawn up and held back over the catches, you could see the garden disppearing 
into the damp night. 

‘You are not showing enough emotion,’ declared Juliette. ‘You have to mean it more when you speak, each word must count. “And now, my dear little purse, we'll put the finishing touches to ...” Start 
again.’ 

‘| shall be hopeless,’ said Madam Berthier, languidly. ‘Why don’t you play my part? You would make a charming Mathilde.’ 

‘Me? No, in the first place it has to be a blonde. And then, I’m a very good teacher but not an actress ... Let's get back to work.’ 

Héléne stayed in her corner. Madam Berthier, concentrating on her part, had not even turned her head. Madam de Guiraud had acknowledged her presence by a slight nod. But she felt she was 
intruding and ought not to have sat down. What kept her there was not so much the thought that she had a duty to fulfil, as the peculiar feeling, muddled but deep-seated, that she’d had sometimes in 
that house. She found the indifferent manner in which Juliette had received her hard to bear. She was constantly on and off with her friendships; she would be all over someone for three months, throw 
herself at them, seemed to exist only for them; then one morning without a word of explanation she acted as if she didn’t know them any more. No doubt she was following the dictates of fashion, in 
that as elsewhere, the need to like people that others in her circle liked. These abrupt changes in her affections cut Héléne to the quick, her calm, open nature always dreamed things would last for 
ever. She had often come back depressed from the Deberles, truly despairing about how little you could rely on the affections of the heart. But that day, because of the crisis she was going through, 
the pain was even keener. 

‘We are leaving out the Chavigny scene,’ said Juliette. ‘He’s not coming this moming. Let’s go to Madam de Léry’s entrance. You now, Madam de Guiraud ... Your speech.’ 

And she read: 

‘“Just imagine | show him that purse ...”’ 

Madam de Guiraud had risen. Speaking in a high-pitched voice and adopting a very extravagant pose, she began: 

‘“Look, it’s rather nice. Let's see.”’ 

When the servant had opened the door to her, Héléne had imagined a completely different scene. She thought she would find a nervous Juliette, extremely pale, in a panic at the thought of the 
rendezvous, hesitant and yet drawn to it. And she imagined herself begging Juliette to reconsider, until the young woman, choked with sobs, threw herself into her arms. Then they would have wept 
together, Héléne would have gone away with the thought that henceforth Henri was lost to her but that she had ensured his happiness. And it was nothing of the sort. She had arrived right in the middle 
of a rehearsal, and couldn't for the life of her understand what was going on. She found Juliette, looking relaxed, having obviously slept well, and with a clear enough mind to give her opinion about 
Madam Berthier’s gestures, not in the least bit troubled about what she might be doing that afternoon. This indifference, this superficiality, made Héléne, who had arrived fervent with passion, go cold. 
She tried to speak. 

‘Who is playing this Chavigny?’ she asked abruptly. 

‘Malignon,’ said Juliette, turning round, in surprise. ‘The annoying thing is that he can’t come to rehearsals. Listen, ladies, I’m going to play the part of Chavigny. Unless we do that, we'll never get 
through it.’ 

And from then on, she acted too, playing the man’s part, with an involuntary deepening of the voice and a gallant mien, as the situation demanded. Madam Berthier cooed, the stout Madam de Guiraud 
took infinite pains to be vivacious and witty. Pierre came in to put wood on the fire, and covertly looked at the ladies, whom he found amusing. 

Meanwhile Héléne who was still resolved to do what she had come for, despite the tightening of her heart, tried to take Juliette on one side. 

‘Can you spare me one minute? I’ve got something to tell you.’ 

‘Impossible, my dear ... as you see I’m busy. Tomorrow, if you have time.’ 

Héléne said no more. The distant tone of the young woman annoyed her. She felt angry at seeing her so unconcerned, when she herself had endured such terrible agonies since the previous day. At 
one point she was about to get up and let things take their course. It was stupid to try and save this woman. The whole nightmare began again. Her hand that had just tightened over the letter in her 
pocket, was hot and damp. Why should she love other people since others did not love her and did not suffer in the way she did? 

‘Oh! Excellent!’ Juliette cried suddenly. 

Madam Berthier rested her head on Madam de Guiraud’s shoulder, sobbing, repeating: 

‘“’'m sure he loves her. I’m sure of it.”’ 

‘You will be a runaway success,’ said Juliette. ‘Take your time, won’t you? “I’m sure he loves her, I’m sure of it ...” And leave your head in that position. That’s charming ... Now you, Madam Guiraud.’ 
‘No, child, it's not possible. It's a caprice, a fantasy ...”’ declaimed the stout lady. 

‘Perfect! But it's a long scene. What do you say, shall we have a short break? We must get this sequence right.’ 

Then all three discussed how to arrange the salon. The door of the dining room, on the left, would do for the entrances and exits; they would place an armchair on the right, a sofa at the back, and push 
the table up against the hearth. Héléne, who had got up, followed them as if she was interested in this arrangement. She had renounced her plan of provoking an explanation, she simply wanted to 
make one last effort and prevent Juliette from going to the rendezvous. 

‘| came to ask you, is it not today that you are going to visit Madam de Chermette?’ 

‘Yes, this afternoon.’ 

‘Well, if you allow, I'll come and call for you. I've been promising for a long time | will go and visit her.’ 

Juliette had a moment's embarrassment but recovered herself immediately. 

‘| should like nothing more ... except that I’ve got a lot of errands to do. | am going to the shops first, so | really don’t know what time | shall arrive at Madam de Chermette’s.’ 

‘Never mind,’ Héléne replied. ‘That will be a nice walk for me.’ 

‘Listen, may | be absolutely honest? Please don't insist, as | should prefer to be on my own ... We'll do that the Monday after.’ 

That was said without any emotion, so clearly and with such a quiet smile that Héléne, confused, made no reply. She had to give Juliette a hand carrying the table to the fireside. Then she retreated 
while the rehearsal continued. At the end of the scene, Madam de Guiraud in her monologue declaimed these two sentences with great passion: 

‘“But what an abyss is the heart of a man! Oh, truly, we are worth more than them!”’ 

What should she do now? And in the turmoil which this question occasioned in her, Héléne had only vague thoughts of violent action. She felt an irresistible urge to take revenge on Juliette’s utter 
unconcern, as if this serenity was in some way insulting to the fever that possessed her. She dreamed of her downfall, wondering whether she would still retain her indifferent sangfroid. Then she 
despised herself for having been so fastidious and principled. She should have told Henri a score of times: ‘I love you, take me, let us go’, and not be afraid, just like this woman with the pale, untroubled 
expression, who, three hours before her first rendezvous, was performing a play in her house. Even now, this very minute, she was trembling more than her. That was what made her mad, being 
conscious of her own violent feelings amidst the cheerful tranquillity of this salon, the fear of bursting out suddenly with passionate words. Was she being a coward, then? 

A door opened, she suddenly heard Henri’s voice saying: 

‘Don’t mind me ... I’m not staying.’ 

The rehearsal was nearly over. Juliette, still in the role of Chavigny, had just grasped Madam de Guiraud’s hand. 

‘“Emestine, | adore you!” ’ she cried in a surge of great conviction. 

‘“So you don’t love Madam de Blainville any more?”’ recited Madam de Guiraud. 

But Juliette refused to continue as long as her husband stayed. The men weren't to know. Then the doctor was very amiable to the women. He complimented them, promised it would be a great 
success. Wearing his black gloves, very correct with his clean-shaven chin, he was coming back from his visits. On arrival he had simply greeted Héléne with a little nod. He had seen an illustrious 
actress in the Comédie-Frangaise playing Madam de Léry; and he indicated some moves to Madam de Guiraud. 

‘At the moment when Chavigny falls at your feet, you walk over to the fireside and throw the purse into the fire. In a detached way, you know, without any anger, like a woman playing at love...’ 

‘Yes yes, let's get on with it,’ said Juliette again. ‘We know all that.’ 

And as he was finally pushing open the door to his study, she took up the sequence again. 

‘“Emestine, | adore you!” ’ 

Before leaving the room, Henri had acknowledged Héléne with the same nod of his head. She remained silent, expecting some catastrophe. This abrupt appearance of Juliette’s husband seemed to 
pose a real threat ... But when he had gone, he seemed ridiculous to her with his courteousness and his blindness. So he too cared about this ridiculous play! And he had shown no emotion in his eyes 
when he saw her there. Then the whole house seemed to her hostile and ice-cold. It was a collapse, nothing held her back, for she hated Henri as much as she did Juliette. She grasped the letter at 
the bottom of her pocket again with clenched fingers. She stammered out an ‘Au revoir’. She left, feeling giddy, the chairs and tables seemed to be whizzing round, and her ears were burning with the 
words uttered by Madam de Guiraud. 

‘“Farewell. You may bear me a grudge today but tomorrow you will still be my friend and, believe me, that is worth more than a passing caprice.”’ 

Out on the pavement, when Héléne closed the door behind her, she pulled the letter from her pocket in one violent, involuntary movement and slipped it through the letter box. Then she remained for 
a second or two, dazedly looking at the narrow brass blade which had closed again. 

‘It's done,’ she said under her breath. 


She could once again visualize the two rooms with their pink cretonne hangings, the sofas, the enormous bed. Malignon and Juliette were in it. Suddenly the curtain opened and her husband came in. 
And that was all. She was very calm. Instinctively she looked to see if anyone had seen her putting it through the letter box. The street was empty. She turned the corner and walked back up the road. 
‘Have you been a good girl, darling?’ she said, giving Jeanne a kiss. 

The little girl, sitting in the same armchair, raised her sulky face. Without a word she flung her arms around her mother’s neck, kissed her, uttering a great sigh. She was really unhappy. At lunch, 
Rosalie expressed surprise. 

‘Did Madam have a lot of errands?’ 

‘Why do you ask?’ said Héléne. 

‘Because Madam has such a good appetite. Madam hasn't eaten so well for a long time...’ 

It was true, she was ravenous, the sudden relief had made her stomach feel empty. She felt at peace, an inexpressible sense of well-being. After the shocks of these last two days a sort of silence had 
just come over her, her limbs were relaxed and supple, as when she’d taken a bath; she felt only that there was something heavy somewhere, a vague worry weighing on her mind. 

When she got back to her room, her eyes went straight to the clock, the hands showed twenty-five past twelve. Juliette’s rendezvous was for three o’clock. Mechanically she made the calculation — 
another two and a half hours. There was no hurry in any case, the hands were moving round, nobody in the world now had the power to stop them, and she let things take their course. A child’s bonnet 
had for some time been lying on the table. She took it up and began sewing by the window. Deep silence fell over the room. Jeanne was sitting in her usual place but she sat there with her hands empty 
and idle. 

‘Maman,’ she said, ‘I can’t do my work. I’m not enjoying it.’ 

‘Well, darling, don’t ... Here you are, you can thread my needles.’ 

Then, silently, laboriously, the child did so. She took great pains to cut the ends of cotton equal, spent an eternity looking for the hole in the needle; and she only managed it in the nick of time; her 
mother used the threaded needles she had prepared one by one. 

‘You see,’ she murmured, ‘it’s quicker like that ... Tonight my six little bonnets will be finished.’ 

And she turned her head to look at the clock. Ten past one. Still almost two hours to go. Now Juliette must be beginning to dress. Henri would have received the letter. Oh, he was bound to go. The 
instructions were clear enough, he would find it without any trouble. But all this seemed to her still a very long way off and she was unconcerned. She sewed with regular stitches applying herself to the 
task like a sempstress. The minutes ticked by one by one. Two o'clock struck. 

A ring on the doorbell took her by surprise. 

‘Who can it be, Maman?’ Jeanne asked. She had started in her chair. 

And, when Sir Rambaud came in: 

‘So it’s you! Why did you ring so loud? You scared me.’ 

The good fellow looked dismayed. It was true, he had tugged the bell rather hard. 

‘I'm not well today, I’m poorly,’ said the child. ‘You mustn't scare me.’ 

Sir Rambaud was worried. What was the matter with the poor darling? And he only sat down, reassured, after a quick glance from Héléne told him that the child was having a black day, as Rosalie 
called it. It was usually very rare for him to call in the daytime, so he wanted to explain the reason for his visit straight away. It was for a compatriot of his, an old worker who could get no more work 
because he was so old, and whose wife was paralysed, living in a little room as big as your hand. You wouldn't believe such poverty existed. That very morning he’d gone up to their room to see what 
it was like. It was nothing more than a hole under the roof with a skylight, its cracked panes let the rain in. Inside there was a mattress, a woman wrapped in an old curtain and her dazed husband 
crouching on the floor with not even the strength to sweep up a little. 

‘Oh, the poor things, poor things!’ said Héléne, moved to tears. 

It wasn’t so much the old worker Sir Rambaud was concerned about. He would take him to his house and find things for him to do. But his wife, this paralysed woman whom her husband did not dare 
to leave for a minute and had to turn over, just as if she were a parcel; where could one put her, what could be done with her? 

‘| thought of you,’ he went on. ‘You must get her into a hospice straight away. | would have gone to Sir Deberle directly but | thought since you know him better than | do, you would have more influence. 
If he would be so good as to see her it could all be sorted out by tomorrow.’ Jeanne had listened all pale, visibly trembling with pity. She clasped her hands together and whispered: 

‘Oh, Maman, be kind to them, get the poor woman into...’ 

‘Yes of course,’ said Héléne, who was becoming more agitated. ‘I'll contact the doctor as soon as | am able and he will see to the arrangements himself ... Give me their names and the address, Sir 
Rambaud.’ 

The latter wrote a note on the little table. Then he rose. 

‘It's two thirty-five,’ he said. ‘Perhaps you'd find the doctor at home.’ 

She had got up too, looked at the clock, with a jump that shook her whole body. It was indeed two thirty-five, and the hands were going round. She stammered that the doctor must have left to do his 
rounds. However, Sir Rambaud, hat in hand, kept her standing there and began once more to tell her about them. The poor couple had sold everything, even their frying pan; since the beginning of 
winter they had been spending the days and nights without any heating. At the end of December they had not eaten for four days. Héléne made an exclamation of distress. The hands pointed to twenty 
to three. Sir Rambaud was a full two minutes taking his leave. 

‘Well, I'm counting on you,’ he said. 

And, leaning over to give Jeanne a kiss: 

‘Goodbye, darling.’ 

‘Goodbye ... Don’t worry, Maman won't forget, I'll remind her.’ 

When Héléne came back from the landing after seeing Sir Rambaud out, the hand of the clock was three-quarters of the way round. In another quarter of an hour it would all be over. Standing stock- 
still in front of the mantelpiece, she had a sudden vision of the scene which was going to take place: Juliette was already there, Henri had come in and found her. She knew the room, she could see 
the minutest details with a frightening clarity. So, still shaken by Sir Rambaud’s pathetic tale, a great shudder went through her, from top to toe. And she cried out inwardly. What she had done was an 
infamy, that letter she’d written, that cowardly denunciation. It suddenly appeared thus to her in a blinding light. Had she really committed such a shameful act! And she recalled that gesture when she 
had pushed the letter in the box, dazed, like somebody watching another person do something wrong, without it occurring to her that she should intervene. She seemed to be emerging from a dream. 
What had happened then? Why was she there still looking at the hands of this clock? Two more minutes had ticked by. 

‘Maman,’ said Jeanne, ‘if you like, we'll go and visit the doctor together this evening. That will be an outing for me. | can’t breathe today.’ 

Héléne did not hear her. Thirteen minutes more. But she couldn't let such an outrage take place. In this new turmoil in her heart there was only a furious desire to stop it happening. She had to, or die 
in the attempt. And she rushed wildly into the bedroom. 

‘Oh, so you are taking me!’ cried Jeanne, in delight. ‘We're going to see the doctor straight away, are we, Maman?’ 

‘No, no!’ she replied, searching for her boots and bending down to look under the bed. 

She couldn't find them; she made a gesture of utter unconcer, with the thought that she might as well go out in the indoor shoes she was wearing. Now she had turned the large wardrobe upside down 
to look for her shawl. Jeanne had come over, very coaxingly: 

‘So are you not going to the doctor's, Maman?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Oh, take me with you anyway ... Oh, please take me, | want to so much!’ 

But she had found her shawl at last and thrown it around her shoulders. Oh goodness! Only twelve minutes more, just time if she ran. She would go there, do something, no matter what. On the way 
she would think. 

‘Please —take me too, Maman,’ pleaded Jeanne again in a voice that was more and more urgent and winsome. 

‘| can’t take you,’ said Héléne. ‘I’m going somewhere where children can’t go ... Give me my hat.’ 

Jeanne’s face grew pale. Her eyes grew dark, her voice more clipped. She asked: 

‘Where are you going?’ 

Her mother, busy tying the ribbons on her bonnet, did not answer. The little girl asked: 

‘You're always going out without me these days ... Yesterday you went out, and now you're going out again. I’m too unhappy and I’m scared all alone. Oh, I'll die if you leave me. Do you hear, Maman, 
I'll die...” 

Then, sobbing, seized by a crisis of pain and anger, she clutched at Héléne’s skirt. 

‘For goodness’ sake let me go, be sensible, I’m coming back soon,’ said the latter again. 

‘No, | don’t want you to ... | don’t want you to...’ stammered the child. ‘Oh, you don’t love me anymore, or else you'd take me. Oh, | know very well you love other people more than me. Take me, take 
me, or I’m going to stay here on the floor and that’s where you'll find me, on the floor.’ 

And she locked her little arms round her mother’s legs, she wept into the folds of her dress, clutching at her, dragging on her to prevent her from leaving. The hands were going round, it was ten to 
three. Then Héléne thought that she would never get there in time. She lost her head and pushed Jeanne violently away, crying: ‘What an unbearable child! It’s a real tyranny! If you cry, you will make 
me very angry indeed!’ 

And she went out, slamming the door. Jeanne had stumbled backwards to the window, stiff and white as a sheet, her tears checked at this brutal behaviour. She stretched her arms out to the door, and 
shouted ‘Maman, Maman!’ twice, and remained there, having fallen back on to her chair, with a distraught expression at the jealous thought that her mother was deceiving her. Héléne was hurrying 
down the street. The rain had stopped, although the huge splashes running off the gutters wetted her shoulders. She had promised herself she would think when she got outside, and make a plan. But 
now all that mattered was to get there. When she started down the Passage des Eaux, she hesitated a moment. The steps had become a river, the gutters in the Rue Raynouard had overflowed and 
were gushing down. Between the narrow walls the steps were splashed with foam, and the surface of each cobblestone glistened, washed by the rain. A pale shaft of light falling from the grey sky was 
lightening the passage through the black branches of the trees. She hitched up her skirt a little and started to climb down. The water came up to her ankles, she almost lost her little shoes in the puddles, 
and all the way down she could hear a distinct whispering noise all around her, like the murmur of little streams flowing under the grass deep in the woods. Suddenly there she was, on the doorstep. 
She stood there breathless and distressed. Then she remembered and decided to knock on the kitchen door. ‘What? Is it you?’ said Mother Fétu. Her voice was no longer whining. The old bawd’s 
small eyes twinkled and her multitude of wrinkles quivered as she broke into a little laugh. Without more ado, she patted Héléne’s hands and listened to her incoherent words. Héléne gave her twenty 
francs. ‘May God be good to you!’ Mother Fétu brought out as was her habit. ‘May He give you everything you wish for!’ 


178 
LEANING back in his armchair, Malignon stretched out his legs before the roaring fire and waited patiently. He’d gone to the lengths of closing the curtains and lighting the candles. The first room where 
he was sitting was brightly illuminated with a little chandelier and two candelabra. In the bedroom, on the other hand, darkness reigned. Only the crystal lamp hanging there gleamed in the half-light. 
Malignon pulled out his pocket watch. 
‘Damn!’ he muttered. ‘Surely she won't stand me up again today?’ 
And he gave a little yawn. He’d been waiting for an hour and was not enjoying himself. However, he rose, glanced at his preparations. He did not care for the arrangement of the chairs, he moved a 
causeuse across in front of the fireside. The lighted candles cast rose-coloured reflections in the cretonne hangings, the room was getting warmer, silent, stuffy, while outside there were sudden gusts 
of wind. He went into the bedroom one last time, and felt satisfied with what he had laid on: it seemed very good to him, extremely ‘chic’, a real love nest, the bed deep in voluptuous shadow. Just as 
he was tweaking the lace on the pillows, there were three rapid knocks at the door. It was the signal. 
‘Finally!’ he said aloud, in triumph. 


And he hurried to open the door. Juliette, veil drawn over her face, all wrapped up in furs, came in. While Malignon was quietly closing the door, she stood still for a moment, concealing the emotion 
that prevented her from speaking. Then, before the young man could take her hand, she lifted her veil, showing him her smiling face, rather pale but very composed. 

‘Oh, you've lit the candles,’ she cried. ‘I thought you hated them lit in daylight.’ 

Malignon, who was getting ready to take her in his arms, in the passionate gesture that he had planned, was taken aback and explained that it was such a dull day and his windows looked out on to 
waste ground. Anyway he loved the night-time. 

‘| never know with you,’ she went on, teasing him. ‘Last spring, at my children’s party, you made a terrible fuss: we were in a cave, you said, it was like going into a morgue. Well, let’s just say that your 
tastes have changed.’ 

She acted as though she was on one of her visits, and affected a confidence which made her voice huskier. That was the only indication she was uneasy. Now and then her chin contracted a little, as 
if she had something in her throat. But her eyes were bright, she was taking a keen delight in her bold action. It was a change for her, she was thinking of Madam de Chermette, who had a lover. 
Goodness, this was fun, anyway! 

‘Show me round,’ she said. 

And she visited the apartment. He followed, thinking he should have kissed her straight away. Now he couldn't, he had to wait. But she was looking at the furniture, examining the walls, raising her 
head, drawing back, chatting all the while. 

‘| hate your cretonne, it's extremely vulgar. Where on earth did you find that horrible pink? Oh, look, here’s a chair that would be nice if there weren't so much gilding on the wood ... And there are no 
pictures or omaments, nothing but your chandelier and candelabra, they're not very stylish. Oh, my dear Malignon, now see if you dare make fun of my Japanese conservatory!’ 

She laughed, avenging herself for his former cutting remarks which she had always resented. 

‘Your taste is execrable, indeed it is! You don’t realise that my magot is worth all your furnishings put together! Even a shop assistant would not have chosen that pink you have there. Have you been 
dreaming of seducing your laundry girl?’ 

Malignon, extremely vexed, did not answer. He tried to guide her into the bedroom. She stayed in the doorway, saying she would not go into such dark places and in any case, she could see quite 
enough as it was. The bedroom was just like the salon. Everything came from the Suburb Saint-Antoine. The hanging lamp was especially the object of her mockery. She was pitiless. She kept harping 
on about the tawdry night-light, the kind of thing aspired to by working-class girls who don’t have homes of their own. You could get lamps like that in any bazaar for seven francs fifty. 

‘| paid ninety francs for it,’ Malignon finally shouted in exasperation. 

She seemed delighted to have made him angry. He calmed down and asked her slyly: 

‘Are you not going to take off your coat?’ 

‘Yes, | am,’ she answered. ‘It’s so hot in your place!’ 

She even removed her hat that he took from her and put on the bed. When he came back she was sitting by the fire, still gazing around her. She had grown serious again, and allowed herself to make 
peace with him. 

‘It's very ugly but all the same you are quite well-off here. The two rooms could be made very nice.’ 

‘Oh, nice enough for what | want,’ he remarked, with a shrug. 

He immediately regretted that stupid remark. He could not have been more coarse or inept. She had bowed her head, feeling choked again, as though there was a lump in her throat. For one moment 
she had just forgotten the reason she was there. But he wanted at least to press his advantage after the embarrassment he had caused her. 

‘Juliette, he murmured, leaning over towards her. 

She motioned to him to sit down. It was at Trouville when they were bathing that Malignon, bored by the sight of the ocean, had had the excellent notion of falling in love. They had now been living in a 
sort of quarrelsome familiarity for the last three years. One evening he had taken her hand. She did not get cross, and at first made light of it. Then, her head empty and her heart free, she decided she 
was in love with him. Until that time she had done more or less what all her women friends were doing. But the passion was missing, she was impelled by curiosity and the need to be like everyone 
else. In the beginning, if the young man had gone about it forcefully enough, there’s no doubt she would have given in. He was foolish enough to want to win her over through his wit, he allowed her to 
get into the habit of playing the coquette. So when he made his first determined approach one night as they were gazing at the sea together, like lovers in a comic opera, she had rejected him, surprised 
and annoyed by his spoiling this romance she was relishing. Back in Paris, Malignon swore to himself he would be smarter. He had just taken up with her again in a period of boredom at the end of a 
tiring winter, when she was starting to find the familiar pleasures, the dinners, the dances, the first theatre premieres, monotonous. The thought of an apartment fitted out for this purpose in a secret 
location, the mystery of such a rendezvous with its whiff of immorality, had attracted her. It seemed to her exciting —you had to experience everything in life! And her nature was so calm that she was 
no more troubled in Malignon’s apartment than she was at the studios of the painters she visited to ask them for canvases for her charity fairs. 

‘Juliette, Juliette,’ the young man repeated, trying to make his tone of voice caressing. 

‘Come now, let’s be sensible,’ she said simply. 

And taking a Chinese screen from the mantelpiece, she continued unabashed, as though she was in her own drawing room: 

‘We rehearsed this morning you know ... I’m very afraid | didn’t make a very good choice with Madam Berthier. Her Mathilde is whining, unbearable. That pretty monologue when she addresses her 
purse: “Poor little thing, | kissed you one moment past ...” Well, she recites it like a schoolgirl who's prepared her little speech. I’m very worried about her.’ 

‘And what about Madam de Guiraud?’ he enquired, pulling up his chair and taking her hand. 

‘Oh, she’s perfect. I’ve discovered an excellent Madam de Léry there, she'll be sharp and lively.’ 

She let him carry on holding her hand that he was kissing while she was talking, without her appearing to notice. 

‘But you see, the worst thing is that you are not there. For one thing, you could say what you thought to Madam Berthier; and for another, it's not possible for us to work together properly if you are 
never there.’ 

He had got as far as putting his arm around her waist. 

‘As soon as I've learned my part,’ he murmured. 

‘Yes, fine but we all need to know our movements on stage. It’s naughty of you not to give up three or four mornings for us.’ 

She could not go on, his kisses rained down on her neck. Then she was obliged to recognize that he had taken her in his arms, she pushed him away, tapping him with the Chinese screen still in her 
hand. Obviously she had sworn not to let him go any further. Her pale face was reddening in the glowing reflection of the fire. She was pursing her lips, pouting like a woman surprised by her feelings. 
Really, was that all it was! She should have seen where it would all end! She was overcome with panic. 

‘Leave me alone,’ she stammered, smiling awkwardly. ‘I shall get cross again.’ 

But he thought he’d had some effect. He was thinking very dispassionately: ‘If | allow her to leave in the same condition she arrived, I’ve lost her.’ Words were useless, he took hold of her hands again, 
tried to feel for her shoulders. For one moment it seemed as if she would surrender. All she had to do was close her eyes, and that would be that ... The desire entered her head and she struggled with 
it, her mind crystal clear. But it seemed to her that someone was crying ‘No.’ It was she who had cried out, before she had even answered herself. 

‘No, no,’ she said again. ‘Let me go, you are hurting me ... | don’t want to, | don’t want to.’ 

As he was still silent, pushing her towards the bedroom, she tore herself away. She was obeying a strange impulse, that had nothing to do with what she really wanted. She was annoyed with him and 
with herself. Upset, she uttered disjointed phrases. Oh, this was a fine reward for her trust in him. What was he hoping for in behaving like a brute? She even called him a coward. She would never see 
him again. But he let her tie herself in knots, he followed her with his nasty, stupid laugh. She started stammering in the end, having taken refuge behind an armchair, suddenly defeated, realising she 
belonged to him though he had not yet taken her in his arms. It was one of the most unpleasant moments she had lived through. 

And there they were, looking at each other, crestfallen, ashamed and angry, when they heard a loud noise. At first they did not realise what was going on. The door had opened, footsteps crossed the 
bedroom and a voice was shouting: 

‘Go, go! You are going to be found out.’ 

It was Héléne. Both of them, ina state of shock, looked at her. Their surprise was so great they forgot how compromising their situation was; Juliette did not look in the least embarrassed. 

‘Go!’ Héléne repeated. ‘Your husband will be here in two minutes.’ 

‘My husband, my husband ...?’ stuttered the young woman. ‘Why? What does he want?’ 

She was starting to behave like an imbecile. Everything was getting muddled in her brain. It seemed to her extraordinary that Héléne should be standing there talking about her husband. But Héléne 
made an angry gesture. 

‘Oh, if you think | have time to explain ... He’s on his way. So you've been warned. Leave now, both of you.’ 

Then Juliette became dreadfully agitated, She rushed around the rooms in complete panic, uttering disconnected words: 

‘Oh God, oh God, thank you. Where’s my coat? How stupidly dark this room is! Give me my coat, bring me a candle so that | can find my coat ... Please don’t mind me if | don’t thank you, my dear ... 
| can’t find my sleeves, no, | can’t find them, | can’t do it...’ She was paralysed with fear, Héléne had to help her with her coat. She put her hat on awry, did not even do up the ribbons. But the worst 
thing was that she lost a whole minute or so looking for her veil which had fallen under the bed ... She was stammering, her hands were shaky and uncontrolled, and she was feeling herself all over to 
ascertain if she had forgotten something that would give her away. 

‘What a lesson! Oh, what a lesson! Oh, it's definitely over now!’ Malignon, who had gone very pale, wore a stupid expression. He was pacing up and down feeling hated and ridiculous. The one clear 
thought he could muster was that he was definitely not a lucky man. The only question he could formulate was: 

‘So do you think | should leave as well?’ 

And as he received no answer, he picked up his cane, and carried on talking, pretending total unconcern. They had all the time in the world, for in fact there was another staircase, a small, forgotten, 
servants’ staircase, that was usable. Madam Deberle’s cab was still waiting outside; the two of them could drive along the banks of the Seine. And he repeated: 

‘Calm yourselves, ladies. All will be well. Come along, it’s over here.’ 

He had opened a door and you could see the succession of dark and dingy little rooms unused and in a filthy state. There was a draught of damp air. Before she stepped through all this grime, another 
wave of disgust came over Juliette and she exclaimed: 

‘How on earth could | have come here! How revolting! | can never forgive myself.’ 

‘Hurry,’ said Héléne, in her anxiety. 

She gave her a little push. Then the young woman threw her arms round her neck and wept. It was a nervous reaction. She was overcome with shame. She wanted to defend herself, say why she had 
been found in this man’s apartment. Then in an instinctive gesture she pulled up her skirts as though about to cross a stream. Malignon, who had gone ahead, was clearing away the pieces of plaster 
on the servants’ staircase with the toe of his boot. The doors closed again. 

Meanwhile, Héléne had remained standing in the centre of the small drawing room. She was listening. A silence reigned around her, a deep silence, warm and airless, punctuated only by the sparks 
from the embers. Her ears were buzzing, she couldn’t hear a thing. But after what seemed an eternity, there was the sudden sound of a vehicle. It was Juliette’s cab leaving. Then she gave a sigh, 
and, alone in that room, made a sign of thanks. The thought that she would not have to be everlastingly remorseful for having acted in such a base manner filled her with a feeling that was very sweet 
and with a vague gratitude. She was comforted, very thankful but suddenly so weak after the dreadful crisis she had come through, that she did not feel strong enough to leave either. Deep down she 
was thinking that Henri was about to arrive and that someone should be there for him. There was a knock and she opened the door immediately. His initial reaction was astonishment. Henri came in, 
preoccupied with the anonymous letter he’d received, his face white and worried. But when he saw her, he uttered a cry. 

‘You! My God, it was you!’ 

And he sounded more flabbergasted than pleased. He was not in the least expecting this rendezvous that had been so boldly arranged. Then at this unforeseen opportunity in that voluptuous and 
secret hiding place, all his male desires flared up. 

‘You love me, you love me!’ he stammered. ‘So here you are, and | didn’t realise!’ 


He opened his arms, wanting to hold her. Héléne had smiled at him as he came in. Now she drew back, white-faced. Obviously she had been waiting for him, had told herself they would have a little 
chat, she would invent some story. And suddenly she saw the situation clearly. Henri was thinking it was a rendezvous. She had never intended that. A feeling of revulsion swept over her. 
‘Henri, | beg you, leave me alone!’ 
But he had taken hold of her wrists and was drawing her slowly towards him as though to conquer her with a kiss. The love which had been growing in him for months, and quelled later by the rupture 
in their intimacy, broke forth all the more violently now that he was beginning to forget Héléne. His heart's fire rose to his cheeks and she struggled against him when she saw in his face a passion that 
she recognized and that frightened her. He had already looked at her twice before with those maddened eyes. 
‘Leave me alone, you are frightening me. | swear to you that you are mistaken.’ 
Then he looked surprised once more. 
‘You are the one who wrote to me?’ he said. She hesitated a second. What could she say, what could she reply? 
‘Yes,’ she finally admitted. 
But she could not give Juliette away after she had saved her. It was like an abyss into which she herself was sliding. At present Henri was studying the two rooms, astonished by the lighting and 
decoration. He dared to question her. 
‘Is this your apartment?’ 
And as she was silent: 
‘| was greatly upset by your letter. Héléne, you are hiding something from me. | beg you to put me out of my agony.’ 
She wasn't listening. She was thinking that he had every reason to think it was a rendezvous. What would she have been doing there, why would she have been waiting for him? She couldn't think of 
a plausible story. She was now not even certain she had not arranged this rendezvous with him herself. She was enveloped in his embrace, she was slowly vanishing. 
He pressed her further. He was questioning her closely, his lips on her lips, to get at the truth. 
‘You were waiting, you were waiting for me?’ 
Then, surrendering, sinking into a passivity and a tenderness which she could no longer struggle against, she agreed to say what he would say, to want what he wanted. 
‘| was waiting for you, Henri...’ 
Again their lips met. 
‘But why write this letter? And to find you here! Where is this anyway?’ 
‘Do not ask, never try and find out ... You have to swear to me ... | am here, | am near you, you can see that. What more do you want?’ 
‘Do you love me?’ 
‘Yes, | love you.’ 
‘Are you mine, Héléne, all mine?’ 
‘Yes, | am all yours.’ 
They kissed full on the lips. She forgot everything, she yielded to a superior force. It seemed to her natural and inevitable. Peace had descended upon her, all that came to her now were memories and 
the feeling of being young again. On such a winter's day when she was a girl in the Rue des Petites-Maries she had nearly suffocated in an airless room before a great coal fire that had been lit for the 
ironing. Another day in summer the windows were open and a chaffinch lost in the dark street had flown suddenly round her room. Then why was she thinking of death, why did she see that bird fly 
off? She felt wholly sad and like a child again in the delicious annihilation of her whole being. 
‘But you are wet through,’ murmured Henri. ‘Did you walk here?’ 
He lowered his voice and called her ‘tu’. He whispered in her ear, as though someone might hear. And now that she could not resist him, trembling with desire there in front of her, he enclosed her in 
his arms with a passionate, shy caress, not daring to do more, putting off the moment. He felt a brotherly concern for her, he must look after her in intimate and small ways. 
‘Your feet are soaked, you'll catch cold,’ he repeated. ‘Oh heavens, is it sensible to go out on the streets with shoes like that!’ 
He made her sit down in front of the fire. She smiled, did not draw back, gave him her feet to take off her shoes. Her little slippers which had split in the puddles going down the Passage des Eaux were 
sodden as sponges. He pulled them off and put them on each side of the fireplace. The stockings, too, were still damp, and spattered with mud up to her ankles. Leaving her no time for embarrassment, 
with a gesture that was at once brusque, cross, and full of tenderness, he took them off, saying: 
‘That's how you catch cold. Warm yourself.’ He had pushed up a stool. 
Her two snow-white feet glowed pink in front of the flames. It was rather stuffy in the room. At the back of the apartment the room with its big bed was sunk in slumber. The night lamp had gone out, 
one of the curtains on the portiére, come off its loop, was half concealing the door. In the small salon the flames of the candles gave off the warm smell that betokens the end of an evening. From time 
to time you could hear the rain streaming down, a dull pounding in the deep silence. 
‘Yes, it's true, I’m cold,’ she whispered, shivering in spite of the great heat. 
Her white feet were ice-cold. Then he insisted on taking them in his hands. His hands were hot, he’d warm her up immediately. 
‘Can you feel them?’ he demanded. ‘Your feet are so small they fit perfectly into my hands.’ 
He squeezed them between his burning hot fingers. Only her little pink toes protruded. She raised her heels and they heard the slight friction of her ankles. He opened his hands, looked at her feet for 
a few seconds, so fine, so delicate, with the big toes a little separate. The temptation was too much for him, he kissed them. Then, as she shuddered: 
‘No, no, get warm. When you’ve warmed up...’ 
Both had lost all consciousness of time and place. They had the vague feeling they were far advanced into a long winter's night. These candles, nearly extinguished in the drowsy dank room, made 
them imagine they must have been awake for hours. But they no longer knew where. A desert stretched out around them. No sound, no human voice, it felt like a dark sea with a storm blowing. They 
were far from the world, a thousand leagues away from the earth. And this forgetfulness of the bonds that attached them to beings and things was so absolute they seemed to have been born there at 
that moment and would die there in a little while when they took each other into their arms. 
They could not even speak. Words no longer expressed the way they felt. Perhaps they had known each other in another place but that former life was of no significance. Only the moment existed, and 
they dwelt in it for a long time, not speaking of their love, quite used to each other as if they had been already married for ten years. 
‘Are you warm?’ 
‘Oh yes, thank you.’ 
A troubling thought made her lean over. She murmured: 
‘My slippers will never dry.’ 
He reassured her, picked up the little slippers and propped them up against the andirons, saying in a very low voice: ‘They'll be bound to dry like that.’ He turned round, kissed her feet again and went 
on kissing her all the way up her leg. The coals which filled the hearth were burning them both. She was not upset by these hands, straying again with his desire, feeling their way. In the blotting out of 
everything surrounding her, and that included her own self, all she could think of was her young days, spent in a room as hot as this, a large stove with irons over which she had crouched; and she 
remembered that she had experienced a similar feeling of annihilation then, and the sensual delight, the sensation of slowly dying was no more voluptuous now under the rain of Henri’s kisses. But 
when suddenly he seized her in his arms to carry her into the bedroom, one last worry beset her. She thought that someone had cried out, she thought she could hear someone sobbing in the darkness. 
But it was nothing but a little frisson; she looked around the room but there was no one there. This room was unknown to her, the objects in it meant nothing to her. The rain lashed down ever more 
violently, making a continuous racket. Then, as though overwhelmed by the need for sleep, she collapsed on to Henri’s shoulder, allowed herself to be carried off. Behind them, the other curtain on the 
portiére slipped from its loop. When Héléne came back in her bare feet to fetch her slippers from in front of the dying embers, it occurred to her that never had they loved one another less than they 
had that day. 

179 
JEANNE, her eyes on the door, was still very upset by the abrupt departure of her mother. She looked round. The bedroom was empty and silent but she could still hear the sounds of her leaving, the 
hurried steps retreating, the rustle of her skirts, the landing door banging shut. Then, nothing. She was alone. All alone. All alone. On the bed was her mother’s dressing gown hastily jettisoned, undone, 
and with one sleeve lying across the pillow in a strange crumpled position, like someone who has fallen sobbing there, as if collapsed under the weight of her own pain. Underclothes lay around all over 
the place. A black scarf made a funereal mark on the floor. In the disorder of overturned chairs and the little table that had been shoved against the large wardrobe, she was alone. She felt the sobs 
rise in her throat, when she saw this dressing gown without her mother in it, laid out and looking for all the world like an emaciated dead woman. She wrung her hands and called one last time: ‘Maman, 
Maman!’ But the blue velvet hangings muffled the sound in the room. It could not be helped, she was all alone. 
Time passed. The clock struck three. The light through the window was a murky grey. Clouds the colour of soot floated past, darkening the sky even more. Through the window panes covered in a light 
film, Paris was a blur, blotted out by the mist, the distances lost in great swirls. Even the city was not there to keep the child company, as it did in the bright aftemoons when she thought that if she 
leaned out a little she would be able to touch the neighbouring houses with her hand. 
What could she do? Her small, desperate arms clutched one another against her chest. Her abandoned state seemed black, limitless, the injustice and wickedness of it all made her furious. She had 
never encountered anything so mean, and imagined that everybody and everything would leave her and never come back. Then she saw her doll near her in an armchair, sitting propped up by a 
cushion, its legs stuck out and staring at her like a real person. It wasn’t her wind-up doll, this was a large doll with a paste head, curly hair, and enamel eyes, and a stare that she sometimes found 
uncomfortable. In the last two years as she dressed and undressed her, the head had become scuffed on her chin and cheeks, the pink limbs stuffed with bran had started to look lanky and gangling 
like flabby old underclothes. At the moment the doll was in her nightwear, wearing only a vest, her arms dislocated, one pointing up and one down. Then Jeanne, feeling there was someone with her, 
was briefly less miserable. She caught hold of her, squeezed her very hard, so that her head swung back and her neck hung loose. And she chatted to her, she was a very well-behaved doll, she was 
kind, she never went out and left her all on her own. She was her treasure, her darling, her sweetest dolly. Shaking and still holding back her tears, she covered her with kisses. 
This fury of kisses assuaged her feelings a little, the doll fell back in her arms like a rag. She stood up and looked out, her forehead pressed against the glass. The rain had stopped, the clouds from 
the last downpour had been carried off by gusts of wind and were moving across the horizon to the heights of Pére-Lachaise that were hatched in grey lines. And against this stormy background and 
illuminated in an unvarying bright light, Paris assumed a solitary, gloomy grandeur. It seemed empty of people, like those cities in nightmares you see in the reflected light of some dead planet. Of 
course it wasn’t a pretty sight. In an abstracted way she thought about the people she had loved in her life. Her oldest best friend in Marseilles was a large and very heavy marmalade cat. She would 
catch hold of him under his tummy, squeezing him in her little arms. She would carry him like that from one chair to the next without him getting angry. Then he had disappeared. That was the first bad 
thing she could remember. After that she’d had a sparrow. It had died, she’d picked it up one morning from the bottom of its cage. That made two. That was not counting the toys that broke just to 
annoy her. She suffered a great deal because of the unfairness of it all, though it was silly of her. Especially one, a miniature doll, drove her to despair when it let its head get crushed. She had been 
so fond of it, she had even buried it secretly in a corner of the yard. And later, with a pressing need to see her again, she had dug her up and made herself sick with fear, when she found she was so 
blackened and ugly. It was always others who stopped loving her first. They broke, or they left you. Well anyway, it was their fault. But why? She did not change. When she loved someone it was for 
life. She could not understand why they went away. It was a terrible thing, monstrous, her little heart broke when she thought of it. She shuddered at the muddled thoughts which were slowly dawning 
on her. So one day they left you, you went your separate ways, you did not see them any more, you did not love them any more. And as she contemplated the immensity and melancholy that was 
Paris, the passionate twelve-year-old felt chilled by what she divined about the cruelty of life. 
Meanwhile her breath had misted over the glass again. She rubbed away the film that prevented her from seeing anything. There were brown reflections of distant landmarks, washed by the rain, in 
the glass. Rows of houses, clean and distinct, with their pale fronts, looked like underclothes hung out on a line, like some colossal washing drying on fields of rust-coloured grass. It was getting lighter, 
the last piece of cloud which cloaked the city in mist let the milky rays of the sun through. And you could sense a hesitant gaiety above the different neighbourhoods, certain spots where the sky was 
going to smile. Jeanne looked down, on the bank and on the slopes of the Trocadéro at the life in the streets beginning again after the harsh rain which fell with sudden violence. The cabs started slowly 
bumping along again while in the silence of the still deserted streets the omnibuses rolled along twice as noisily. Umbrellas were folded, pedestrians sheltering under the trees ventured from one side 
of the street to the other, crossing the puddles running down into the gutters. Her attention was particularly taken by a very well-dressed lady and a little girl she saw standing under the awning of a 
toyshop near the bridge. They had probably taken shelter there, caught in the rain. The little girl was looking longingly at the shop, pestering her mother to buy her a hoop. And both were leaving now, 


the child ran laughing and free, bowling the hoop along the pavement. Then Jeanne became very gloomy again, her doll seemed ugly to her. It was a hoop she wanted, and to be down there, running 
along while her mother walked slowly behind her shouting to her not to run on too far. Everything misted up again. She wiped the pane constantly. She had been forbidden to open the window but she 
felt full of rebellious indignation; well, at least she could /ook out, even if she hadn’t been taken out. She opened it and leaned on the sill like a grown-up, like her mother when she stood there in silence. 
The air was mild and damp, it smelled good to her. A shadow, gradually creeping over the horizon, made her look up. Above her she felt as if there were a gigantic bird with spreading wings. At first 
she saw nothing, the sky was clear. But a black stain appeared on the corner of the roofs, spilled over and invaded the sky. It was a new squall propelled there by a blustery wind from the west. The 
light had faded rapidly, the town was black in a livid-coloured light which imparted the hue of old rust to the fronts of houses. Almost immediately the rain came down. The streets were swept clean. 
Umbrellas blew inside out, walkers fled for cover everywhere and disappeared like straws. An old lady clutched at her skirts with both hands while the rain beat down on her hat with the force of a 
downpour. And the rain cloud was moving across, you could follow it in its full-on rush towards Paris. The bore of heavy drops careered down the avenues by the river like a runaway horse raising a 
dust, that in a small white cloud rolled over the surface with prodigious speed. It went down the Champs-Elysées, surged into the long straight streets of the Quartier Saint-Germain, with a leap 
enveloping the wide spaces, the empty squares, the deserted junctions. In a few seconds, behind this cloth that was getting ever more opaque, the city grew paler and seemed to melt away. It was as 
if a curtain were being drawn from one side of the vast sky down to the earth. Vapours rose, the immense lapping noise made a din like the clatter of old iron. 
Jeanne drew back, her head spinning with the noise. It seemed to her that a pale wall had risen in front of her. But she loved the rain, she came back to lean on the windowsill, and stretched out her 
arms to feel the big cold drops splash on to her hands. She liked that, she was soaked up to her sleeves. Her doll probably had a headache, like her. So she had just put her astride the sill and leaning 
against the wall. And when she saw the drops splashing on to her, she thought it was doing her good. The stiff doll with her little teeth and everlasting smile had one soaking shoulder as the wind blew, 
lifting her chemise. Her poor body, devoid of sawdust, was shivering. 
So why had her mother not taken her with her? Because of the rain beating steadily on her hands, Jeanne was again tempted to go outside. How nice it would be out in the street! And again she could 
see, through the veil of rain, the little girl bowling her hoop along the pavement. You couldn't deny it, that little girl was out with her mother. And indeed they looked as though they were both very happy 
to be there. That proved that little girls went out, even when it was raining. But people had to want to do that. Why hadn't they wanted to? Then she thought once more of her marmalade cat who had 
gone away with its tail in the air up on to the houses opposite, and of that little sparrow creature which she had tried to feed when it was dead and which had pretended not to understand. Things like 
that were always happening to her, nobody loved her enough. Oh, she could have been ready in two minutes; some days when she wanted to she dressed herself quickly, her boots buttoned up by 
Rosalie, then the woollen jacket, the hat, and she was ready. Her mother might have waited for her for two minutes. When she was going down to visit friends, she did not throw her things all over the 
place like that. When she was going to the Bois de Boulogne, she walked along with her, holding her hand nicely, she stopped with her at all the shops on the Rue de Passy. And Jeanne could not 
understand; her black eyebrows furrowed, her fine features assumed the jealous, hard look and the pallor of a malevolent old maid. She had a vague feeling that her mother was somewhere where 
children are not allowed to go. She had not taken her, they were hiding something from her. At these thoughts her heart tightened in inexpressible sadness and pain. 
The rain eased off. There were openings through the curtain which hung like a veil over Paris. The Dome des Invalides was the first to reappear, light and trembling in the shining vibrations of the rain. 
Then some of the quartiers emerged from the water that was receding, the city seemed to be rising out of a flood with its streaming roofs while rivers were still filling the streets with steam. But suddenly 
a flame burst forth and a ray of light struck into the midst of the showers. For an instant it was a smile through tears. It was not raining any more on the quartier of the Champs-Elysées, the rain cut its 
way along the Left Bank, the Cité, the distant suburbs. And you could see the drops like strokes of steel, coming thick and fast in the sun. To the right a rainbow lit up the sky. As the ray of light gradually 
broadened, pink and blue hatched stripes were daubed on the horizon in splatters of childish watercolours. There was a flaming, a falling of golden snow on a city of crystal. And the ray of light faded, 
a cloud had rolled across, the smile was drowning in tears, Paris was draining away in one long sound of sobbing beneath the leaden sky. 
Jeanne, her sleeves soaked, had a fit of coughing. But, so preoccupied with the thought that her mother had gone down into Paris, she did not feel the cold penetrating her body. She managed to 
recognize three monuments, Les Invalides, the Pantheon, the Tour Saint-Jacques. She repeated their names, she could pick them out with her finger without being able to imagine how they would look 
close to. Probably her mother would be over there, and she thought likely she was in the Pantheon, because that was the building she found most astonishing, enormous as it was and sticking up in 
the air like the city’s plume. She pondered the matter. For her, Paris was still the place where children did not go. Nobody ever took her there. She would have liked to know, to be able to tell herself 
quietly: ‘Maman is there, she is doing such and such a thing’ but it seemed too vast and you could not see anyone. Her eyes skipped to the other end of the plain. Was she not rather among that pile 
of houses on the left, on a hill? Or really close by under the tall trees, whose bare branches resembled logs of dead wood? Oh, to be able to lift off their roofs! And what was that very black monument? 
And that street in which there was something big running? And all that district she was afraid of, because for certain there were fights going on there. She could not make it out clearly. But truth to tell, 
there was something moving there, it was very ugly, little girls ought not to look. All sorts of vague suppositions which made her want to cry were troubling her in her childish ignorance. At this time of 
melt and thaw, Paris the unknown, with its smoke, its constant rumbling, its powerful life, was breathing out an odour of poverty, putrefaction, and crime which made her young head spin, as if she was 
leaning over one of those pestilential wells that exhale their invisible mud and suffocate you. Les Invalides, the Pantheon, the Tour Saint-Jacques, she named them all, she counted them. Then, at a 
loss, she remained there, afraid and ashamed, and she couldn't rid herself of the idea that her mother was there among these sordid things, exactly where, she couldn't tell, over there in the distance. 
Abruptly Jeanne turned. She could have sworn that there was a footstep in the bedroom, and even that there had been a light touch on her shoulder. But the room was empty, and still in the very untidy 
state Héléne had left it. The dressing gown was still lying prostrate and crumpled, apparently weeping into the bolster. Then Jeanne, pale as a ghost, looked quickly round the room, and her heart 
broke. She was alone, all alone. Oh God! Her mother, leaving, had pushed her, and so very violently she had fallen to the floor. That came back to her with anguish, she could feel once more the pain 
of that brutal action in her wrists and shoulders. Why had she struck her? She was a good little girl, she wasn’t to blame for anything. Usually people spoke kindly to her, she was disgusted by this 
punishment. She felt as she had when she was scared as a little girl, when they threatened her with the wolf and she looked for it but couldn’t see it; it was as if in the shadows there were things coming 
to crush her. However, she was suspicious and her face grew deathly pale with jealous rage. Suddenly the thought that her mother must love the people she had rushed to see more than her, throwing 
her so roughly out of the way, caused her to clutch her chest with both hands. Now she knew. Her mother was betraying her. 
A great anxiety hung over Paris, in expectation of another squall. The darkened sky muttered, thick clouds were amassing. Jeanne at the window coughed violently. But she felt that by being cold she 
was getting her revenge, she wanted to be ill. Her hands held against her chest, she felt her discomfort increase. She was suffering and her body was delivering itself up to it. She shook with fear and 
dared not turn her head, the thought of looking at the bedroom again made her blood run cold. We do not have much strength when we are small. So what was the nature of this new pain, whose crisis 
filled her with both shame and a bitter satisfaction? When they teased her, tickled her, in spite of her laughter, she had felt this shudder of exasperation. She waited, her innocent, virgin limbs stiff and 
tense in revolt. And deep in her heart, from her loins where her womanhood was stirring, a sharp pain pierced her as if it were a blow she had received from somewhere far off. Then, half-fainting, she 
uttered a stifled cry: ‘Maman, Maman!’ without it being possible to detect if she was crying to her mother for help or if she was accusing her of sending her those ills which were causing her such agony. 
At that moment the storm broke. The wind howled through the heavy, anxious silence hanging over the blackened city. And a prolonged noise of fracturing could be heard across Paris; shutters were 
rattling, slates were flying, chimney pots and gutters were bouncing down on to the cobbled streets. A few seconds’ calm. Then came a new blast and filled the horizon with such almighty gusts that 
the ocean of roofs quaked and seemed to rise in waves and disappear in a whirlwind. For an instant all was chaos. Enormous clouds, spreading like ink-stains, ran into the midst of the smaller ones 
and broke them up, tearing them to bits like rags ripped apart by the wind, and carrying them off strand by strand. For one moment two clouds did battle with one another, broke up noisily, and scattered 
debris into the copper-coloured space; and every time the hurricane rose like that, blowing from every direction in the sky there was a violent colliding of airborne armies, an immense collapsing whose 
wreckage, suspended there, would come down and crush Paris. It was not yet raining. But suddenly a cloud burst on the centre of the city, torrents of rain flowed back up the Seine. The green ribbon 
of river, riddled and soiled by the pounding rain, turned into a stream of mud. And one by one behind the downpour the bridges reappeared, thinner, lighter in the vapour, while to right and left the 
deserted banks shook their trees in fury along the grey line of paths. In the distance above Notre-Dame, the cloud split and such cataracts poured down, the Cité was drowned. Alone above the 
submerged quartier the towers floated like wreckage in a pool of light. But the sky opened up in all directions, the Right Bank seemed to be submerged three times over. A first wave from the distant 
suburbs, increasing in size, beat against the spires of Saint-Vincent-de-Paul and the Tour Saint-Jacques which whitened under the flood. Two more such torrents, one after the other, streamed down 
on Montmartre and the Champs-Elysées. At times you could see the glass in the Palais de I'Industrie steaming as the rain bounced off it; Saint-Augustin whose cupola rolled round in the depths of a 
fog like an extinguished moon, the Madeleine with its flat elongated roof like the thoroughly washed flagstones on some ruined forecourt. Behind these, the enormous, dark mass of the Opera put you 
in mind of a dismasted ship, its hull caught between two rocks, resisting the assaults of the storm. On the Left Bank, through a haze of water, you could see the Déme des Invalides, the towers of 
Sainte-Clotilde, the towers of Saint-Sulpice blurring at the edges and melting in the damp, soaking air. The cloud got bigger, the colonnade of the Pantheon loosed sheets of water which threatened to 
inundate the lower quartiers. And from that moment the rain beat down in every part of the city. You would have thought the sky was throwing itself at the earth. Streets foundered, went under entirely 
and resurfaced again, in great shuddering gusts whose violence seemed to presage the end of the city. A continuous grumbling noise could be heard, the voice of the swollen gutters, the thundering 
water emptying into the sewers. Meanwhile above the murky city, coloured a uniform dirty yellow by the downpours, the clouds were fraying, turning a pale livid hue, spreading evenly across the sky 
without fissure or stain. The rain became thinner, straighter, sharper. And when another gust came, great waves made the grey hatching shimmer, you could hear the oblique, almost horizontal rain 
lashing with a whistling noise against the walls until the wind dropped and it became vertical again, stabbing and stabbing at the ground until it quietened down from the heights of Passy to the flat land 
in Charenton. Then, as though it had been destroyed and had died in the wake of one final convulsion, the city lay effaced under the sky like a field of toppled stones. 
Jeanne, slumped at the window, stammered ‘Maman, Maman’ again and in an immense fatigue, very weak, saw Paris under water. In this annihilation, her hair hanging down and her face wetted by 
the raindrops, she still felt the bittersweet sensation which had just made her tremble, while inside she lamented for something that could never be mended. Everything seemed to be over, she thought 
she was growing very old. The hours might go by, she would not even look into the bedroom. It was all one to her to be alone and forgotten. Such despair filled her childish heart, everything went dark 
around her. It would be very unfair of them to scold her like they used to when she was ill. It was burning her, it hurt like a headache. Just now, something in her had been broken, that was certain. She 
could do nothing about it. She had to put up with whatever they decreed. When all was said and done, she was too tired. She had folded her two little arms on the windowsill and was growing sleepy; 
her head was propped up and from time to time she opened her eyes very wide to look at the rain. 
And still it fell, the pale sky was melting into water. The last gust had passed and a monotonous rumbling could be heard. The sovereign rain was beating down ceaselessly into the solemn stillness, 
the silence and abandon of the subdued city. And a ghostly Paris in trembling shapes seemed to be dissolving into the crystalline streaks of this deluge. All it had to offer Jeanne now was the need to 
sleep, and have horrible dreams, as if all the mystery, the unknown evil, had breathed out its fog and was entering her body and making her cough. Every time she opened her eyes she had a coughing 
fit and she remained there, looking out for a few seconds; then, letting her head fall again, she carried that image in her, it seemed to her that it was spreading and crushing her. 
It was still raining. Whatever time was it now? Jeanne could not have said. Perhaps the clock had stopped. It seemed to her she was too weary to turn round and look. Her mother had been gone at 
least a week. She had stopped waiting for her, she was resigned to not seeing her again. Then she forgot everything, the misery they had caused her, the strange pain she had just endured, even 
being left, abandoned by everyone. It was like a stone-cold weight upon her. But she was very unhappy, oh, she was as unhappy as those poor little lost children in doorways to whom she gave money. 
It would never end, she would be like that for years, it was too big and too heavy to bear for a little girl. Oh heavens, you coughed so much, you felt so cold when nobody loved you any more! She 
closed her heavy eyes, dizzy with fever and fatigue, and her last thought was a vague memory of her early childhood, visiting a windmill with yellow corn, very small grains which fell under millstones 
as big as houses. 
Hours and hours went by. Every minute lasted a hundred years. The rain fell without stopping, at the same unhurried pace as though it had all the time in the world, an eternity, to flood the plain. Jeanne 
slept. Near her, the doll hanging over the windowsill, with her legs in the room and her head outside, looked as if she were drowned, with her chemise sticking to her pink skin, her eyes staring, her hair 
streaming wet. And she was pitifully thin, in her comical, desolating posture looking like a little dead thing. Jeanne coughed in her sleep. But she did not open her eyes. Her head dropped on to her 
folded arms, the cough tailed off in a whistle as she slept. And that was all, she was asleep in the dark, she did not even withdraw her hand; clear drops fell from her reddened fingers, one by one, into 
the vast spaces opening up under the window. It lasted for hours and hours. On the horizon Paris had vanished like a shadow city, the sky was lost in the bewildering chaos extending everywhere. The 
grey rain continued to fall, obstinately. 

PART XVI 
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WHEN Héléne returned, night had long fallen. As she struggled up the stairs holding on to the banisters, her umbrella dripped on to the steps. Outside her door she stayed there for a second or two to 


catch her breath, being still rather light-headed from the rain pouring down around her, the jostling elbows of people running, the reflection of the lamps dancing in the puddles. She walked in a dream, 
stunned by the kisses she had just received and given. And while she was looking for her key she was thinking that she felt neither remorse nor joy. It had happened and there was nothing she could 


do to change it. But she could not find her key. Probably she had left it in the pocket of her other dress. Then she was very put out, it seemed to her she had been shut out of her own house. She had 
to ring. ‘Oh, it’s Madam,’ said Rosalie as she went to open it. ‘I was beginning to get worried.’ 

And taking the umbrella into the kitchen, she put it on the stone sink: ‘What rain, eh? Zéphyrin has just arrived and is soaked as a sponge ... | asked him to stay for supper, Madam, | hope that’s all 
right? He’s got ten hours’ leave.’ 

Mechanically, Héléne followed her. She seemed to need to go into all the rooms in her apartment before taking her hat off. 

‘That was quite right, my dear,’ she replied. 

She stayed in the kitchen doorway one moment, looking at the lighted stove. Instinctively she opened a cupboard door and shut it again. All the furniture was in its place; she was glad to see it again. 
Meanwhile Zéphyrin had got up out of respect. She smiled and gave him a slight nod. ‘I didn’t know if | should put in the roast,’ said the maid. 

‘Why, what time is it?’ Héléne asked. 

‘It will soon be seven, Madam.’ 

‘What? Seven o'clock!’ 

And she was very surprised. She had lost all track of time. This woke her. 

‘And what about Jeanne?’ she said. 

‘Oh, she’s been very good, Madam. | think she might even have fallen asleep because | haven't heard her.’ 

‘So did you not take her a light?’ 

Rosalie was embarrassed, unwilling to admit that Zéphyrin had brought pictures. Miss had not made a sound, therefore Miss did not need anything. But Héléne was not listening. She went into the 
bedroom and went very cold all over. 

‘Jeanne, Jeanne!’ she called. 

There was no answering voice. She bumped into an armchair. The dining-room door which she had left half-open threw some light on a corner of the rug. She shivered, the rain seemed to be pouring 
in, blowing continuously right into the room. Turning, she saw the pale square of the window etched against the grey sky. 

‘Whoever opened that window!’ she cried. ‘Jeanne! Jeanne!’ 

Still no answer. She was worried to death. She tried to look out of the window but as she groped towards it she felt someone’s hair. Jeanne was there. And as Rosalie arrived with a lamp she could 
see the child, all white and sleeping with her cheek on her folded arms, the raindrops falling off the roof and wetting her. She was stricken with fatigue and despair but she was no longer wheezing. Her 
large bluish eyelids still held two great tears on the lashes. 

‘Oh, my poor child!’ Héléne stammered. ‘What on earth! Oh God, she is so cold! Going to sleep there in such weather when she’s forbidden to go near the window! Jeanne, Jeanne, answer me, wake 
up!’ Rosalie had prudently kept out of the way. The little girl, whom her mother had taken in her arms, let her head flop as though she couldn’t shake off the leaden sleep which had taken possession 
of her. But finally she opened her eyelids and remained there rigid, dazed, her eyes hurting in the light from the lamp. 

‘Jeanne, it’s me. What's the matter? Look, I’ve just come in.’ 

But she did not understand, muttering stupidly: 

‘Oh ... oh!’ 

She gazed at her mother as though she did not know her. Then suddenly she shivered as though she could feel how cold it was in the room. Her head cleared, the tears on her lashes rolled down her 
cheeks. She struggled, not wanting her mother to touch her. 

‘It's you, you! Oh, let me go, you are squeezing me. | was all right before.’ 

And, as if afraid of her, she slipped out of her arms. With an anxious look, she put her arms up to her mother’s shoulders. One of her hands did not have a glove on and she shrank back from the bare 
wrist, the damp palm, the warm fingers, as wildly as she would flee from the caress of a stranger’s hand. It wasn’t the same verbena scent, the fingers had grown longer, her palm was softer. And she 
was unnerved by the contact of that skin that seemed to have altered. 

‘Look, I’m not scolding you,’ Héléne went on. ‘But really, are you being a sensible girl? Give me a kiss.’ 

Jeanne still shrank from her. She could not recall seeing that dress, nor that coat her mother was wearing. The belt was loose, the folds fell in a way that she found irritating. Why then had she come 
back in such disarray, with something so very ugly and dowdy about her person? She had mud on her skirt, her slippers were bursting at the seams, nothing was right, as she was wont to say herself 
when she got angry with little girls who couldn't dress themselves properly. 

‘Give me a kiss, Jeanne.’ 

But this voice that seemed louder to her, wasn’t recognizable either. She looked up at her face and was surprised at how small and tired her eyes were, how feverishly red her lips, how strange the 
shadow which bathed the whole of her face. She did not like what she saw, she was starting to have a pain in her chest again, like when they hurt her. So, unhappy at all these things—subtle or 
crass—that she sensed, and realising that she was breathing in the odour of treachery, she burst out sobbing. 

‘No no, please don’t! Oh, you left me all alone, oh, I’ve been so unhappy!’ 

‘But I've come back, darling ... Don’t cry, I’m here.’ 

‘No, | can’t any more ... | don’t want you ... Oh, I’ve been waiting so long, I’m so poorly.’ 

Héléne had caught hold of her again and was drawing her gently towards her but the little girl was obstinate: 

‘No, it's not the same any more, you are not the same.’ 

‘What? What in the world are you saying, child?’ 

‘| don’t know, you are not the same.’ 

‘Do you mean | don’t love you any more?’ 

‘| don’t know, you are not the same. Don’t say you are. You don’t smell the same. It’s over, it’s over. | want to die.’ 

Héléne went very pale and held her in her arms again. So did it show on her face? She kissed her but the little girl shuddered with a look of such discomfort that she did not kiss her again on her 
forehead. She kept her arms around her, however. Neither spoke. Jeanne was weeping quietly in the nervous state of revolt which was making her rigid. Héléne was thinking that one must not take 
much account of the capricious behaviour of children. The fact was she was secretly ashamed, the weight of her daughter on her shoulder made her blush. Then she put Jeanne down. Both were 
relieved. 

‘Now be sensible, dry your eyes,’ said Héléne again. ‘It will be all right.’ 

The child obeyed, was very amenable, a little fearful, looking at her from under her lashes. But suddenly an attack of coughing shook her body. 

‘Oh God, now you are poorly! | can’t leave you for a second. Were you cold?’ 

‘Yes, Maman, my back.’ 

‘Here, put this shawl round you. The stove in the dining room is lit. You'll warm up. Are you hungry?’ 

Jeanne hesitated. She was going to tell the truth and say no. But she gave her another sideways glance and drew back whispering: 

‘Yes, Maman.’ 

‘Come along now, you'll soon be better,’ declared Héléne, who needed to reassure herself. ‘But please, you naughty girl, don’t scare me like that again.’ 

When Rosalie came back to tell her that Madam was served, she gave her a good telling-off. The little maid bowed her head, and mumbled that it was quite true, she should have kept an eye on Miss. 
Then, to calm Madan, she helped her change her clothes. My word! Madam was in a dreadful state! Jeanne watched her clothes fall off her one by one, as though she wanted to interrogate them, as 
though she expected to see the things she was not to know slither out from those mud-bespattered underclothes. The tie of her petticoat was especially unyielding. Rosalie had to work hard for a 
moment to loosen the knot. And the child drew nearer, sharing the maid’s impatience, getting cross with the knot, overcome with curiosity to know how it was tied. But she couldn't stay there, she took 
refuge behind an armchair, a long way from the warmth of the clothes that bothered her. She turned her head away. Never had she been so embarrassed by her mother changing her dress. 
‘Madam'll feel the benefit,’ said Rosalie. ‘It feels so good to have dry clothes when you have been wet.’ 

Héléne in her blue flannelette dressing gown uttered a little sigh, as if she were indeed now in a state of well-being. She was back at home, and felt lighter since she did not have to drag around the 
weight of the clothes any more. It was no good the maid reminding her that the soup was on the table, she insisted on a thorough wash of her face and hands. When she was completely clean, still 
damp, her dressing gown buttoned up to her chin, Jeanne came back to her side, took her hand, and kissed her. 

However, at table neither mother nor daughter spoke. The stove roared, the little dining room was cheerful with its shining mahogany and its bright china. But Hélene seemed sunk once more in a 
torpor that prevented her thinking. She ate mechanically, as though she was hungry. Opposite her, Jeanne eyed her covertly over her glass, not missing a single move her mother made. She coughed. 
Her mother, forgetting her, was suddenly concerned. 

‘What! Are you still coughing? So are you not warming up?’ 

‘Oh yes, Maman, |’m lovely and warm.’ 

She wanted to feel her hand, to find out if she were lying. Then she saw that her plate was still full. 

‘You said you were hungry ... So don’t you like it?’ 

‘Yes, | do, Maman, | am eating.’ 

Jeanne was making an effort, swallowing a mouthful. Héléne watched her for a moment, then her mind went back to that room, and the darkness. And the child saw that her mind was no longer on her. 
Towards the end of the meal, her poor exhausted limbs had sunk on to the chair and she looked like a little old woman, with the pale eyes of those aged spinsters that no one will love any more. 

‘Miss doesn’t want any stewed fruit?’ Rosalie asked. ‘So shall | clear away?’ 

Héléne still looked vague. 

‘Maman, I’m tired,’ said Jeanne, in an altered voice. ‘May | go to bed? | shall feel better there.’ 

Again her mother seemed to come back to her surroundings with a start. 

‘You are poorly, darling! Where is the pain? Tell me!’ 

‘No, | told you! I’m sleepy. It’s time to go to bed.’ 

She got down from her chair and stood up, to make her believe she was not ill. Her small stiff feet stumbled on the wooden floor. In the bedroom she leaned on the furniture, she was brave enough not 
to cry in spite of the fever that was burning her all over. Her mother came to put her to bed, and was only in time to tie back her hair, she was in such haste to take her clothes off herself. She slipped 
under the sheets and shut her eyes quickly. 

‘Are you all right?’ asked Héléne, pulling the blankets over her and tucking her up. 

‘Yes, | am. Leave me alone, don’t disturb me. Take the light away.’ 

She only wanted one thing, to be in the dark where she could open her eyes and feel her pain without anyone’s eyes on her. When the lamp had been taken away, she opened her eyes wide. Meanwhile 
Héléne was walking back and forth in the bedroom next door. A strange urge to move around kept her on her feet, the thought of going to bed was unbearable. She looked at the clock. Twenty to nine. 
What was she going to do? She rummaged in a drawer, and then couldn’t remember what she was looking for. Then she went over to the bookcase, glanced at the books, without taking down any. 
Just to read the titles bored her. The silence in the room was throbbing in her ears; the solitude, the heavy atmosphere, were becoming difficult for her to bear. She wanted noise, people, anything that 
would take her out of herself. Twice she listened at the door of the little bedroom, where Jeanne was breathing too softly to hear. Asleep. She walked round, picking up trinkets she came across and 
putting them down again. But then a sudden thought struck her: Zéphyrin must be with Rosalie still. Relieved and glad at the thought of no longer being on her own, she padded into the kitchen in her 
slippers. 

As she pushed open the glass door in the little passage she heard the smack of a hefty slap. Rosalie’s voice cried: 

‘Don't do that again! Get your paws off me!’ 


But Zéphyrin gave an answering growl: 

‘Don't mind me, my darling, | love you, that’s all!’ 

But the door had creaked. When Héléne came in, the little soldier and the cook were seated serenely at the table with their eyes fixed on their plates. They were all innocence, it wasn’t them making a 
noise but their faces were very red. Their eyes glowed like candles, they were shifting around uneasily on their straw chairs. Rosalie made haste to get up. 

‘Does Madam need anything?’ 

Héléne had not thought of an excuse. She had come to see them, to chat, to be with someone. But she was embarrassed, she did not dare say she did not want anything. 

‘Have you any hot water?’ she asked finally. 

‘No, Madam, and my fire is going out. Oh, | can do it, I'll give you some hot in five minutes. It'll boil straight away.’ 

She topped up with coal, put the kettle on. Then, seeing her mistress was still in the doorway: 

‘I'll bring it in five minutes, Madam.’ Héléne made a vague gesture. ‘I’m not in a hurry. I'll wait ... Don’t disturb yourself, my dear. You eat. This man will have to go back to the barracks soon.’ 

Rosalie consented to sit down. Zéphyrin, still standing, gave a military-style salute and attacked his meat again, spreading his elbows to show that he had manners. 

When they ate together like that after Madam’s dinner, they didn’t even pull the table out into the middle of the kitchen, they preferred to sit side by side facing the wall. In that way they could rub knees, 
pinch and slap one another without missing a mouthful. And if they looked up, the splendid sight of the saucepans met their eyes. A bunch of laurel and thyme was hanging there, there was a peppery 
aroma from the spice box. Bits and pieces of the dessert lay around them in the kitchen which had not yet been cleared but it was very pleasant there nevertheless for lovers with hearty appetites to 
treat themselves to dishes which were never served in the barracks. It smelled of roast meat, with a touch of vinegar, the vinegar of the salad dressing. The reflections from the gas danced in the copper 
and beaten iron pans. As the stove was ferociously hot, they had partly opened the window and the fresh air blew in from the garden and made the blue cotton curtain billow out. 

‘Do you have to be back at exactly ten?’ asked Héléne. 

‘Yes, Madam, thank you kindly, | do,’ Zéphyrin replied. 

‘It's a fair step! Do you take the omnibus?’ 

‘Oh yes, Madam, sometimes ... But sometimes | get there quicker by Shanks’s pony.’ 

She had stepped down into the kitchen, and was leaning against the sideboard, with her hands clasped to her dressing gown. She was still chatting about the dreadful weather, about what they had to 
eat in the regiment, of how dear eggs were. But every time she asked a question and received an answer the conversation dried up. They were embarrassed by her being there behind them like that. 
They did not turn round any more but talked while they ate, bending their shoulders under her gaze and swallowing small mouthfuls to eat politely. She, calmer now, felt comforted. 

‘You'll have to be patient, Madam,’ said Rosalie. ‘The water's bubbling now ... If the flame was stronger...’ 

Héléne stopped her getting up. There was no hurry. But her legs were feeling extremely tired. Mechanically she crossed the kitchen, went over to the window where she saw the third chair, a very high 
wooden one which became a ladder when you turned it upside down. But she didn’t immediately sit on it. She noticed a pile of pictures on a corner of the table. 

‘Oh, look at these!’ she said, picking them up, wishing to be nice to Zéphyrin. 

The little soldier laughed silently. He glowed with pleasure, looking at the pictures, nodding when Madan lit upon a particularly good one. 

‘| found that one in the Rue du Temple,’ he said. ‘It’s a beautiful woman with flowers in her basket.’ 

Héléne sat down. She studied the beautiful woman, the cover of a glossy gold sweet tin that Zéphyrin had carefully wiped. A tea towel on the back of the chair was preventing her from leaning there. 
She pushed it out of the way and became absorbed in the picture once more. Then the two lovers, seeing Madam was being so friendly, were no longer embarrassed. They even forgot she was there. 
Héléne had dropped the pictures on her lap one by one. Smiling vaguely, she watched, she listened. 

‘Tell me, my love, don’t you want some more lamb?’ 

He answered neither yes nor no, swung back on his chair as though someone was tickling him, and then stretched out luxuriously when she placed a thick slice on his plate. His red epaulettes rose 
and fell while his round head with the sticking-out ears was shaking in his yellow collar like a monkey's. You could see from his back he was laughing —fit to burst his tunic that he never unbuttoned in 
the kitchen out of respect for Madam. 

‘This tastes better than old Rouvet’s turnips!’ he said finally, his mouth full. 

That was a memory from home. They both split their sides laughing, and Rosalie held on to the table so as not to fall over. One day, before their first communion, Zéphyrin had stolen three turnips from 
old Rouvet. They were hard, oh, hard enough to break your teeth. But all the same Rosalie had eaten her share behind the school. Then, each time they had eaten together, Zéphyrin always said: 
‘That tastes better than old Rouvet’s turnips!’ 

And every time he said it, Rosalie burst out laughing, so much that the strings on her petticoat snapped. You could hear the string going. 

‘Hey, have you broken it?’ asked the little soldier in triumph. 

His hands reached out to find the answer. But all he got was a slap. 

‘Keep your hands off! | don’t s’pose you'll be the one mending it ... Its stupid of you to snap the string. | have to sew another one on every week.’ 

Then as his hands were still all over her, she pinched up the skin between his fat fingers and twisted it. This affectionate gesture was exciting him even more, when she eyed him furiously, motioning 
in the direction of Madam who was watching. Without being too put out, and taking another mouthful, so big it swelled out his cheeks, he gave a knowing soldierly wink as though to say that women, 
and even ladies, didn’t dislike that sort of thing. Of course, it’s always nice to see when people love one another. 

‘Have you still got five years in the army?’ asked Héléne, who had relaxed into the high wooden chair, forgetting herself in her present sense of well-being. 

‘Yes, Madam, or perhaps only four if they don’t need me.’ 

Rosalie realised Madam had her marriage in mind. Pretending to be angry, she cried: 

‘Oh, Madam, he can stay another ten years, for all | care, | shan’t be after depriving the government of him ... He can’t keep his hands to himself. | think that lot are bad for him. Oh, you may laugh. 
With me that doesn’t wash. When Sir le Maire is here, that will be the time to have a joke.’ 

And as he chuckled louder, pretending to be a seducer in Madam’s presence, the cook really lost her temper. 

‘Be off, is my advice to you! You know, Madam, he’s such an oaf. Once they’re in uniform they get like that. When they're with their comrades they give themselves airs. If | was to put him out, you’d 
hear him snivelling in the passage ... and see if I'd care, my lad! And whenever | like, you'd still be there trying to find out what sort of stockings I’m wearing, wouldn't you?’ 

She eyed him closely. But when she saw him looking like that with an anxious expression creeping over his good-natured freckled face, she suddenly took pity on him. And without any noticeable 
transition, said: 

‘Oh, | forgot to say, | had a letter from my aunt. The Guignards are looking to sell their house. Yes, it costs almost nothing. Perhaps later we could...’ 

‘I'll be damned!’ said Zéphyrin, his face one big smile. ‘We'd have our own little place. We could have a couple of cows.’ 

Then they were silent. They were on to their dessert. The little soldier was licking the grape jam off his bread, like a greedy child, while the cook was peeling an apple, carefully, with a motherly air. He 
had shoved his free hand under the table and was stroking her knees but so very gently that she pretended not to feel it. While he kept within the bounds of decency, she did not get cross. She must 
even have enjoyed it without admitting as much, for she kept jigging up and down on her chair in little starts of pleasure. Truly that day it was all a great treat. 

‘Your water's boiling, Madam,’ said Rosalie after a pause in the conversation. 

Héléne did not move. She felt cocooned in their warmth for one another. And she elaborated on their dreams, she pictured them there in the Guignards’ house with their two cows. It made her smile to 
see him so serious, his hand under the table while the little maid was holding herself very straight to avoid suspicion. The distance between them all seemed not so great, she no longer knew which 
was herself and which the others, where she was or what she was doing there. The copper pans shone bright on the walls, and she was kept there by a sort of inertia, lost to the world, not offended by 
the state of the kitchen. This self-abasement satisfied a need in her and she was relishing it mightily. She was, however, very hot, the heat from the stove produced drops of sweat on her pale forehead. 
But behind her, the half-open window blew delicious puffs of breeze down the back of her neck. ‘Madam, your water's boiling,’ Rosalie said again. ‘There won't be anything left in that kettle.’ 

She put the kettle down in front of her. Taken momentarily by surprise, Héléne had to get up from her chair. ‘Oh yes, thank you.’ 

She no longer had a pretext, and slowly, regretfully, she withdrew. In her room the kettle was an encumbrance. But her heart was bursting with passion. That torpor in which, like an imbecile, she had 
been confined, was dissolving now in a flood of excitement that coursed through her, burning her. She shivered with the voluptuousness that she had not felt before. Memories revived in her, her senses 
awoke with a huge unquenched desire, too late. Right there in the middle of the room she stretched out her body, she raised and twisted her hands, feeling the tension cracking in her fingers. Oh, she 
loved him, she wanted him, and she would give herself to him like that next time. And the moment she took off her dressing gown and looked at her bare arms, a noise disturbed her, she thought she 
could hear Jeanne cough. Then she picked up the lamp. The child’s eyes were shut, she seemed to be asleep. But when her mother, reassured, tumed her back, she opened her eyes, her big black 
eyes and followed her as she left the room. She was not yet asleep, she did not want to be made to go to sleep. A new fit of coughing racked her throat, and she burrowed under the blanket, stifling it. 
Her mother would no longer notice now if she left. She kept her eyes open in the darkness, knowing all as though she had just been reflecting, and was dying because of it without a whimper. 
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Next day Héléne was full of practical ideas. She woke with a compelling need to protect her own happiness, trembling with the fear she might lose Henri by doing something wrong. Getting up in the 
chill of the morning while the bedroom was still steadfastly slumbering, she adored him, she desired him, her whole being burst into life. Never before had she felt this need to be cunning. Her first 
thought was that she should see Juliette that very morning. In that way she could avoid embarrassing explanations, and enquiries that might compromise everything. 
When she arrived at Madam Deberle’s towards nine, she found her already up, pale and with reddened eyes like a tragedy queen. And as soon as she saw her, the poor woman threw herself into her 
arms, weeping, calling her her good angel. She swore she did not care in the slightest for that Malignon. Oh God, what a stupid affair! It would have been the death of her, for certain. She couldn’t be 
doing with such things any more, the lies, the pain, the tyranny, feelings that were always the same. How good it was to find yourself free! She laughed in relief, then started sobbing again, begging her 
friend not to despise her. At bottom, this feverish cry was a cry of fear, she thought her husband must have found out everything. The day before, he had come back in a state of agitation. She 
bombarded Héléne with questions. Then, with an audacious facility which surprised even herself, the latter told her a story, inventing details liberally one after the other. She swore that her husband 
did not suspect anything. It was she who had found out about it all and in the desire to save her, had thought of breaking up the rendezvous. Juliette listened, went along with this tale, her face shining 
with a joy in the midst of her tears. Again she threw herself round her neck. And Héléne was not in the least embarrassed by her embraces, she did not have any of the scruples of loyalty that she had 
suffered before. When she left, after making her promise to remain calm, she laughed inwardly at how clever she had been, and went away, delighted with herself. 
A few days passed. Héléne’s entire life was disrupted. She no longer lived at home, in her every thought she lived at Henri’s. Nothing existed except the house over the way, where her heart was. As 
soon as she had a pretext she ran round there, forgetting herself, happy to be breathing the same air as him. In the first ecstasy of possession, seeing Juliette made her feel happy since she was 
Henri’s dependant. However, Henri had not managed to see her on her own even for a moment. She seemed to be making an art of delaying the time of their second rendezvous. But one evening in 
the hall when he was seeing her out, she had made him swear not to go back to the house in the Passage des Eaux, adding that that would compromise her. But both thrilled in expectation of the 
passion they would enjoy, they knew not where, somewhere, some night. And Héléne, haunted by that desire, lived only for that minute, indifferent to the rest, spending her days in hope, very happy 
except for the nagging feeling that Jeanne was coughing just nearby. 
Jeanne coughed, an obstinate little dry cough, that worsened towards evening. Then she had a slight temperature. Sweating in her sleep weakened her. When her mother questioned her, she said she 
wasn't poorly, was not in pain. It was probably her cold dragging on. And Héléne, reassured by this explanation, and in her rapturous state not having a clear view of what was happening around her, 
dimly felt the weight of sorrow bruising and wounding her in some place she could not determine. Sometimes, in the middle of one of those inexplicable moments of joy which bathed her in love, she 
was overcome by anxiety and it seemed to her that something maleficent was behind her. She turned round and smiled. When one’s happiness is too great, one is always fearful. No one was there. 
Jeanne had just coughed but she was drinking herb tea, so it was nothing. 
Meanwhile one afternoon old Doctor Bodin, who was coming to pay a friendly call, had prolonged his visit, thinking hard and studying Jeanne surreptitiously with his little blue eyes. He questioned her, 
pretending to be having a game. That day he said nothing. But two days later he came again, and this time did not examine Jeanne but with the benign air of an old man who has seen many things in 
his time, began to talk about travel. He used to be a surgeon in the army. He knew Italy well. It was a splendid country you needed to see in the spring. Why didn’t Madam Grandjean take her daughter 
there? And so he skilfully brought the conversation round to advising a holiday there in the land of sun, as he called it. Héléne stared at him. Then he asserted that of course neither one of them was 


ill! But the change of air would do them good. She had gone a deathly white, ice-cold at the thought of leaving Paris. Oh God! To go so far away! To lose Henri so suddenly, leaving their love in limbo! 
It was such torture for her that she bent over Jeanne to hide her emotion. Did Jeanne want to go? The child had locked her little fingers together as if she were cold. Oh yes, she would love to! Oh, she 
would love to go to the sun, all on their own, just her mother and her. And on her poor little thin face, with the fever buming her cheeks, the hope of a new life beamed forth. But Héléne, sickened and 
suspicious, was not listening, now persuaded that everybody was against her, the abbé, Doctor Bodin, and Jeanne herself, on purpose to keep her away from Henri. When he saw that she was so pale 
the old doctor felt he had spoken out of turn. He hastened to say that there was no hurry, and resolved to bring up the subject at a later date. 

Madam Deberle, in the event, must be at home that day. As soon as the doctor had left, Héléne hurriedly put on her hat. Jeanne refused to go out. She felt better by the fire. She would be good and 
not open the window. For some time now she had not pestered her mother to take her with her, she just stared at her as she left. Then when she was alone she curled up in her chair and remained 
there for hours without moving. 

‘Maman, is Italy a long way away?’ she asked when Héléne came to kiss her. 

‘Oh, a very long way, darling.’ 

But Jeanne clung to her neck. She did not let her stand up again straight away but murmured: 

‘Why can’t we go? Rosalie could look after your things. We shouldn’t need her ... With a small trunk, you know ... Oh, it would be lovely, Maman! Only us two! | would be really plump by the time | 
came back, look, like this!’ 

She puffed out her cheeks and her arms described a curve. Héléne said she would see. Then she slipped away, telling Rosalie to keep a close eye on Miss. So the child curled up in a ball by the 
fireside, looking at the fire burning, sunk in a reverie. From time to time she put her hands to the fire, mechanically, to warm them. The reflection from the fire tired her big eyes. She was so lost to the 
world that she did not hear Sir Rambaud come in. He was making lots of visits. He had come, he said, on account of the disabled woman that Doctor Deberle had not yet managed to get into the 
hospice. When he saw that Jeanne was all alone he sat down on the other side of the fire and chatted to her as if she were a grown-up. It was very worrying, this poor woman had been waiting for a 
week. But he’d go down in a while and see the doctor, who would perhaps be able to give him an answer. Still he did not move. 

‘So didn’t your mother take you with her?’ he asked. 

Jeanne gave a slight shrug in a tired sort of way. She couldn't be bothered to go out. Nothing pleased her now. 

She added: 

‘I'm growing up, | can’t go on playing for ever. Maman likes going out and | like staying in. So we are not good company for one another.’ 

There was a silence. The child shivered and held up her hands to the fire that was burning with a bright rosy flame. And she did indeed resemble a little old lady wrapped up in a huge shawl, with a 
scarf round her neck and another round her head. You could well imagine that underneath all those clothes she was no bigger than a frail little bird, dishevelled and blowing into its feathers. Sir 
Rambaud, hands clasped on his lap, was gazing into the fire. Turning to Jeanne, he asked her if her mother had gone out the previous day. She nodded. And the day before, and the day before that? 
She kept nodding her head in assent. Her mother went out every day. Then Sir Rambaud and the little girl looked at each other for a long time with faces that were pale and solemn, as though they 
had a deep sorrow to share. They did not speak of it, because a little girl and an old man cannot speak of things like that to each other. But they knew why they were so sad and why they liked staying 
there on the right and left of the fireside in the empty house. That gave them some consolation. They drew closer to each other so that they wouldn't feel quite so abandoned. They felt moved by a 
great tenderness and pity, they wanted to hug each other and cry. 

‘You are cold, | am sure you are. Come nearer the fire.’ 

‘No no, darling, I’m not cold.’ 

‘Oh, you fibber! Your hands are like ice. Come a bit nearer or I'll be cross.’ 

Then he was the one to get worried. 

‘ll bet nobody has left you any herb tea ... I'll make some for you, shall |? Oh, | know how to make it. If | were looking after you, you’d see, you would have everything you needed.’ 

He did not allow himself to make any further innuendoes. Jeanne protested that she found herb tea disgusting, they made her drink too much of it. But on occasions she let Sir Rambaud fuss around 
her like a mother. He propped her up with a pillow, gave her the medicine she would have forgotten, offered her his arm to hang on to in her room. They were both very attached to these little attentions. 
As Jeanne explained with the intense look the good fellow found so upsetting, they were playing at being father and daughter while the mother was out. Suddenly they were overcome with sadness, 
said no more but studied one another covertly, pityingly. 

That day after a lengthy silence, the child repeated the question she had already put to her mother: 

‘Italy, is ita long way away?’ 

‘Oh yes, | think so,’ said Sir Rambaud. ‘It’s over there beyond Marseilles, somewhere. Why do you ask?’ 

‘No reason,’ she declared solemnly. 

Then she complained of her ignorance. She had always been ill and hadn't gone to school. Both were silent, the very hot fire was sending them to sleep. 

Meanwhile Héléne had found Madam Deberle and her sister Pauline in the Japanese conservatory where they often spent the afternoon. It was very warm in there, a gas heater gave off a suffocating 
heat. The large windows were shut. You could see the narrow garden in its winter garb, like a big sepia photograph, perfectly finished, with the little black branches of the trees standing out against the 
brown earth. The two sisters were having an acrimonious discussion. 

‘Oh, don’t be silly!’ cried Juliette. ‘It's in our interest to support Turkey, obviously.’ 

‘I've been speaking to a Russian,’ Pauline replied, just as animated. ‘People in St Petersburg like us. Our true allies are in that part of the world.’ 

But Juliette adopted a grave attitude and folded her arms: ‘So what do you do about the balance of Europe?’ 

The Eastern question was the talk of Paris, it was on everyone's lips, any half-enlightened woman could not decently discuss anything else. So for the last two days Madam Deberle had been deep 
into foreign politics, and spoke with some conviction. She held very fixed opinions about the different impending outcomes. Her sister Pauline annoyed her a great deal because she was of the bizarre 
view that they should support Russia that was quite obviously contrary to the interests of France. She tried persuasion at first, and then got cross with her. 

‘Oh, be quiet, such foolish things you say. If only you had studied the question as | have...’ 

She broke off to greet Héléne who had come in. 

‘Good morning, my dear. So nice of you to come. You haven't heard the news: they're talking about delivering an ultimatum. The Chambre des Communes has had a very turbulent session.’ 

‘No, | haven't heard anything,’ Héléne replied, taken aback by the question. ‘I get out so rarely.’ 

Juliette had not waited for her reply in any case. She was explaining to Pauline why they had to make the Black Sea a neutral zone, dropping first names of the English and Russian generals into the 
conversation from time to time, in a very careful accent. But Henri had just appeared, holding a pile of newspapers in his hand. Héléne realised he’d come down to see her. Their eyes had met, and 
they had let them dwell on one another; then their entire selves were enfolded in a long, silent handshake. 

‘What's in the papers?’ Juliette asked feverishly. 

‘In the newspapers, my dear?’ asked the doctor. ‘There’s never anything.’ 

The Eastern question was forgotten for the time being. Several times they spoke of someone they were expecting who had not arrived. Pauline remarked that it was nearly three o’clock. Oh, he would 
come, affirmed Madam Deberle. He had promised faithfully. But she didn’t say who. Héléne was listening but did not take it in. Anything which did not have to do with Henri was of no interest to her. 
She no longer brought her needlework, she stayed two hours, took no part in the conversation, her head often full of the same childish fancies, imagining that by some miracle everyone else had 
disappeared and that she was left alone with him. However, she did answer Juliette when she asked something, at the same time painfully and deliciously aware of Henri’s eyes for ever on hers. He 
went over behind her chair as though to raise one of the shutters and she could tell, by the slight brushing against her hair, that he was demanding a rendezvous. She was willing, she could not resist 
him any longer. 

‘There’s the bell, it must be him,’ said Pauline suddenly. The two sisters feigned indifference. It was Malignon who appeared, even more smartly turned out than usual, with a touch of the formal about 
him. He shook the proffered hands but avoided his normal pleasantries, he was coming back formally into the house he had not frequented for some time. While the doctor and Pauline complained of 
the rarity of his visits, Juliette leaned over to whisper to Héléne, who, although she was really indifferent, was taken by surprise. 

‘Are you surprised then? Oh my goodness, | don’t bear him a grudge. Basically he is such a nice boy, you can’t be cross with him for long. Just think, he has unearthed a husband for Pauline. That’s 
nice of him, don’t you think?’ 

‘Of course,’ Héléne replied, to be agreeable. 

‘Yes, one of his friends, a very rich man, with marriage the last thing on his mind, and whom he swore to bring along ... We were expecting him today, to have a definite answer ... So, as you can 
imagine | had to shut my eyes to a lot of things. Oh, there’s no problem, we are good friends now.’ 

She laughed prettily, blushing a little at the memory. Then she quickly commandeered Malignon’s attention. Héléne smiled back. This easy-going attitude meant her conduct was also excused. It was 
quite wrong of her to imagine dire tragedies, everything was resolved in such a delightful, good-natured fashion. But just while she was experiencing the pusillanimous happiness of telling herself that 
nothing was out of bounds, Juliette and Pauline opened the door of the conservatory and were conducting Malignon into the garden. All at once behind her head she heard Henri’s voice, low and 
urgent: 

‘Please, Héléne, | beg you.’ 

She shivered and looked about her, worried once more. They were definitely on their own, she caught sight of the other three walking slowly along a path. Henri went so far as to catch hold of her by 
the shoulders; she trembled but her terror was full of rapture. 

‘Whenever you like,’ she faltered, realising that he was asking for a rendezvous. 

And they exchanged a few swift words. 

‘Wait for me tonight in that house in the Passage des Eaux.’ 

‘No, | can’t. | told you, you swore...’ 

‘Somewhere else then, where you like, as long as | can see you. At your house, tonight?’ 

She was repelled but could only show it by a gesture, seized as she was with terror again at seeing the two women and Malignon coming back. Madam Deberle had pretended to take the young man 
to see something marvellous, clumps of violets in full flower in spite of the cold weather. She hurried back and was first to come in, smiling happily. 

‘It's done!’ she said. 

‘What is?’ asked Héléne, still shaken and unable to remember what she meant. 

‘This marriage, of course! Oh, that’s a good thing done. Pauline was starting to make difficulties. The young man has seen her and thinks she’s charming. Tomorrow we'll all have dinner at Papa’s. | 
could have hugged Malignon for bringing us such good news.’ 

Henri, perfectly cool, had managed to manoeuvre himself away from Héléne. He too thought Malignon charming. He seemed fully to share his wife’s delight at seeing their younger sister set up. 

Then he told Héléne that she was about to lose one of her gloves. She thanked him. In the garden you could hear Pauline’s voice joking. She was leaning over to Malignon, whispering one or two 
words to him and bursting into laughter when he whispered back in her ear. No doubt he was telling her things about her intended. Through the door of the conservatory which had been left open 
Héléne was drinking in the fresh air. 

Back in her house, at that very moment, Jeanne and Sir Rambaud had fallen silent, lulled into torpor by the heat of the fire. The child emerged from the long silence and suddenly asked, as though this 
question was the conclusion of her reverie: 

‘Shall we go into the kitchen? We'll see if we can see Maman.’ 

‘Yes, all right,’ answered Sir Rambaud. 

She was rather stronger that day. She walked without help and flattened her face against the window. Sir Rambaud also looked out into the garden. There were no leaves, through the large clear glass 
you could easily see inside the Japanese conservatory. Rosalie, who was tending a stew, told Miss she was being nosey. But the little girl had recognized her mother’s dress, and she pointed it out, 
pressing her face to the glass for a better view. Meanwhile Pauline had looked up and waved. Héléne appeared and beckoned to her. 


‘They have seen you, Miss,’ said the cook. ‘They are telling you to go down.’ 
Sir Rambaud had to open the window. They asked him to bring Jeanne down, everybody wanted her to come. Jeanne ran into her bedroom again, in a passionate refusal, accusing her friend of tapping 
deliberately on the window. She liked to watch her mother but she didn’t want to go to that house again. And to all the pleadings of Sir Rambaud she replied with her dreadful word ‘because’, as though 
that explained everything. 
‘You are not the one who should be making me go,’ she said finally in dark tones. 
But he told her again that she would make her mother very sad, that you couldn't behave in that silly way with people. He would put a warm coat on her, she wouldn’t be cold. And as he spoke he tied 
the shawl around her waist, took off the scarf she had over her head and replaced it with a little woollen hat. When she was ready, she still protested. Finally she allowed herself to be taken out on 
condition he would bring her back straight away if she felt too ill. The concierge opened the communicating door and in the garden there were joyous greetings and exclamations. Madam Deberle 
especially showed a great deal of affection towards Jeanne. She settled her into a chair near the heating vent, wanted them to shut the windows immediately, remarking that the air was a little fresh for 
the poor child. Malignon had left. And as Héléne tidied the little girl’s dishevelled hair, a little ashamed to see her like that in society, wrapped up in a shawl and with a woollen hat, Juliette exclaimed: 
‘Leave her alone! We are all family here! Poor Jeanne! We have missed her so.’ 
She rang to ask if Miss Smithson and Lucien had returned from their daily walk. They had not. In any case Lucien was getting out of hand, he had made the five Levasseur girls cry the day before. 
‘Shall we play “I Spy”?’ asked Pauline, light-headed at the idea of her approaching marriage. ‘It’s not too tiring.’ 
But Jeanne shook her head. Slowly, from under her lashes she observed the people around her. The doctor had just informed Sir Rambaud that his protégée had at long last been taken into the hospice 
and the latter, very touched, took hold of his hands as though he had received from him a personal kindness. Everyone relaxed in an armchair and the conversation became charmingly informal. The 
talking tailed off and there were occasional silences. Since Madam Deberle and her sister were chatting together, Héléne said to the two men: 
‘Doctor Bodin has recommended a trip to Italy.’ 
‘Oh, so that’s why Jeanne was asking me!’ cried Sir Rambaud. ‘Would you like to go there?’ 
The child did not answer but put her two little hands on her chest, and her grey face lit up. Her eyes had slid fearfully over to the doctor, for she realised that her mother was consulting him. There was 
a slight tremor but he remained very cool. Then suddenly Juliette intervened, wanting, as usual, to be in on every conversation. 
‘What? Were you talking about Italy? Were you saying you are going to Italy? What a coincidence! This very morning | was pestering Henri to take me to Naples ... Just think, I've been wanting to go 
to Naples for the last ten years. Every spring he promises me and then doesn’t keep his word.’ 
‘| didn’t say | didn’t want to,’ murmured the doctor. 
‘What? You didn’t say that? You refused point-blank, you said you couldn't leave your patients.’ 
Jeanne was listening. A long line creased her innocent face, and she fidgeted with her fingers, mechanically, one after the other. 
‘Oh, as far my patients are concerned,’ went on the doctor, ‘I could entrust them to a colleague ... If | thought you would enjoy it so much...’ 
‘Doctor,’ Héléne interrupted, ‘are you also of the opinion that such a trip would be all right for Jeanne?’ 
‘It would be excellent, it would get her completely back on her feet. A trip always does a child good.’ 
‘So let’s take Lucien,’ cried Juliette, ‘and we'll all go together. Would you like that?’ 
‘Of course, whatever you like,’ he replied with a smile. 
Jeanne hung her head and wiped away two large tears of anger and despondency that stung her eyes. And she slumped down into the armchair, as if she did not wish to hear or see any more, while 
there was a rush of loud exclamations from Madam Deberle, delighted by this unexpected offer of entertainment. Oh, it was so kind of her husband! She kissed him for taking the trouble. She immediately 
started talking about preparations. They would go next week. Oh my goodness, she would never have time to get everything ready! Then she wanted to work out an itinerary; they had to go via such 
and such a town; they would stay a week in Rome, then stop in a charming little place that Madam Guiraud had told her about. And she ended up quarrelling with Pauline who asked if they could put 
off the trip so that her husband could come as well. 
‘Oh, good gracious no!’ she said. ‘We'll have the wedding when we get back.’ 
Jeanne was quite forgotten. She was studying her mother and the doctor closely. Héléne was definitely in favour of this trip now that would surely bring Henri and her closer. It would be a great delight 
to go away together to sunny climes, live side by side all day, take advantage of any hours that might be free. A relieved smile spread across her lips; she had been so afraid of losing him, she was so 
happy to be able to go away, with all her love intact! And while Juliette was listing all the places they would go through, both of them were already imagining walking into an ideal springtime, saying with 
a look that they would love one other in this or that place, everywhere they visited together. 
Meanwhile Sir Rambaud, who had grown somewhat quiet and gloomy, noticed Jeanne’s distress. 
‘Are you not feeling well, darling?’ he whispered to her. 
‘No, | am really poorly ... Take me back up, please.’ 
‘But we have to tell your mother.’ 
‘No, no, Maman is busy, she hasn't time. Take me back up, take me back up.’ 
He picked her up in his arms, saying to Héléne that the little girl was rather tired. Then she asked him to wait for her upstairs, she would follow. Although Jeanne did not weigh much, she slipped out of 
his hands and he had to rest on the second floor. She had leaned her head against his shoulder and the two of them looked mournfully at one another. Not a sound came to disturb the icy silence of 
the staircase. He whispered: 
‘You are pleased about going to Italy, aren't you?’ 
But she burst out sobbing, stammering that she didn’t want to any more, she’d rather die in her bedroom. Oh, she would not go, she would be ill, she could sense it. Nowhere, she wouldn't be going 
anywhere. They could give her little shoes to the poor. Then through her tears she whispered to him. 
‘Do you remember what you asked me one evening?’ 
‘What was that, darling?’ 
‘If you should live with Maman for good. Well, if you still want to, I'd like that too.’ 
Sir Rambaud’s eyes filled with tears again. He kissed her gently, while she added, still more quietly: 
‘Perhaps you are cross because | got angry. | didn’t know then, you see. But you are the one | want. Oh, tell me right now, now ... | love you more than the other one.’ 
Downstairs in the conservatory Héléne was forgetting herself again. They were still talking about the trip. She felt an overwhelming desire to open her bursting heart and spill out to Henri all the feelings 
of happiness which were suffocating her. So while Juliette and Pauline were discussing which dresses to take with them she leaned towards him and agreed to the rendezvous she had refused an hour 
earlier. ‘Come tonight, I'll expect you.’ 
But when she finally came up, she met a distraught Rosalie, who was running down the stairs. As soon as she saw her mistress, the maidservant cried out: ‘Madam, Madam! Hurry! Miss is unwell. She 
is spitting blood.’ 
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WHEN they left the table the doctor told his wife there was a lady about to give birth, whom he would doubtless have to spend the night attending. He left at nine, went down to the waterside and walked 
along the deserted banks, in the black night. A little damp breeze was blowing, the swollen Seine was flowing in ink-black waves. When it struck eleven he went back up the slope by the Trocadéro and 
started prowling around the house, whose dark square shape just looked like a darker shadow in the night. But there was still light from the windows of the dining room. He walked once round the 
house, there was also a bright light from the kitchen window. Then he waited in surprise, growing more and more anxious. Shadows passed behind the curtains, people seemed to be moving around 
the apartment. Perhaps Sir Rambaud had stayed for dinner? And yet this good man never allowed himself to stay beyond ten o'clock. And he did not dare go up. What would he say if Rosalie opened 
the door to him? Finally, towards midnight, mad with frustration, casting all precautions aside, he rang the bell, and passed Madam Bergeret’s lodge without a word. At the top of the stairs it was Rosalie 
who greeted him. 
‘Oh, it's you, Doctor. Come in. You've arrived. Madam must be expecting you, I'll tell her.’ 
She showed no surprise at seeing him there at that time of night. While he entered the dining room without a word, she went on, very upset: 
‘Oh, Miss is very poorly, sir, very poorly. What a night! And my legs are killing me.’ 
She left. The doctor instinctively sat down. He had forgotten he was a doctor. Along the banks he’d been dreaming of that room where Héléne would receive him, finger to her lips, that he shouldn't 
wake Jeanne asleep in the adjoining room. The night light would be burning, the room shrouded in darkness, they would kiss silently. And here he was apparently making a formal call, waiting, with his 
hat on his knees. Behind the door nothing broke the silence but a hacking cough. 
Rosalie reappeared, crossed the dining room rapidly, a bowl in her hand, and said curtly: 
‘Madam says not to come in.’ 
He remained there, unable to leave. So was the rendezvous then to be another day? It stopped him in his tracks like an impossibility. Then he thought: poor Jeanne was really not a healthy child. 
Children gave you nothing but trouble and strife. But the door opened again and Doctor Bodin came out, apologizing the while. He strung together a few brief words: they had come to get him but he 
would always be very happy to consult his illustrious colleague. 
‘Of course, of course,’ Doctor Deberle repeated, his ears buzzing. 
Reassured, the old doctor said he was perplexed, couldn’t make up his mind about a diagnosis. Lowering his voice, he discussed the symptoms, using technical words in sentences that were 
interspersed and concluded with a blink of his eyes. There was a cough without expectoration, total exhaustion, and a high temperature. Could it be typhoid fever? However, he could not reach a 
conclusion, the chloranaemic neurosis which the patient had been treated for over such a long period, made him fear unforeseen complications. 
‘What do you think?’ he asked after each phrase. 
Doctor Deberle replied with evasive gestures. While his colleague was speaking he became more and more ashamed of being there. Why had he come up? 
‘I've placed two vesicants on her,’ the old doctor continued. ‘We shall see how she is, shan’t we? But you go and look at her. Then you'll be able to make up your own mind.’ 
He took him into the room. Henri trembled as he went in. The room was dimly lit by a lamp. He remembered other nights like that, the same warm smell, the same close, peaceful atmosphere and deep 
shadows of the furmiture and curtains which seemed to be asleep. But no one came over to him as they had before, with hands held out. Sir Rambaud, collapsed in an armchair, seemed to be dozing. 
Héléne in a white dressing gown was standing by the bed and did not turn her head. And her white face seemed very large. So for a minute he examined Jeanne. She was so weak and she could not 
open her eyes without it fatiguing her. She was heavy and bathed in sweat, her cheeks flushed red in her pale face. 
‘It's acute consumption,’ he muttered finally, speaking out loud without meaning to, and not showing any surprise, as though he had seen it coming for a long time. 
Héléne heard and looked at him. She was completely cold, dry-eyed, and terribly calm. 
‘Do you think so?’ said Doctor Bodin nodding, in the approving manner of a man who would not have wanted to be the first to pronounce. 
He listened to the child’s breathing again. Jeanne, limbs inert, lent herself to the examination without appearing to understand why they were torturing her like that. A few words were exchanged between 
the two doctors. The old doctor muttered something about amphoric respiration and the ‘cracked pot sound’, yet he still seemed to waver, talking now of a capillary bronchitis. Doctor Deberle explained 
that there must have been an accidental reason for the illness, catching cold probably but that he had already several times observed the chloro-anaemia that gave rise to chest infections. Hélene was 
standing behind them, waiting. 
‘You listen to her now,’ said Doctor Bodin, making way for Henri. 
Henri leaned over to lift Jeanne up. She had not opened her eyes but abandoned herself to the fever that was burning her. Her nightdress was undone and you could see her childish chest, and the 
scarcely visible naissant swelling of her breasts. And nothing was more chaste or heartbreaking than this puberty already touched by Death. She had not resisted the hands of the old doctor at all. But 
as soon as Henri’s fingers touched her, a sort of jolt went through her body. A fierce modesty roused her from the unconscious state into which she had sunk. She made a movement like a woman 
taken by surprise, violated, she clutched at her breast with her two poor thin little arms, and stammered in a trembling voice: 
‘Maman ... Maman...’ 


And she opened her eyes. When she recognized the man standing over her, she was terrified. She saw her nakedness, she sobbed in shame, rapidly drawing the sheet up round her. In her agony she 
seemed to have aged by ten years all at once, and, near to death, her twelve years were enough to understand that this man should not touch either her, or her mother through her. She cried again, in 
a desperate call for help: 

‘Maman, Maman, please...’ 

Silently, Héléne came and stood by Henri. She stared at him, stony-faced. Touching him, she uttered just one word in a strangled voice: 

‘Go!’ 

Doctor Bodin tried to quieten Jeanne, who was shaken by a fit of coughing in the bed. He swore they would not disturb her any more and that everyone would go away and leave her in peace. 

‘Go!’ repeated Héléne, in her low, deep voice, in her lover's ear. ‘You can see we've killed her.’ 

Speechless, Henri left. He stayed a moment in the dining room, waiting for something to happen, he knew not what. Then seeing that Doctor Bodin did not come out of the room, he groped his way 
downstairs without Rosalie even lighting his way. He was thinking of the alarming rate at which acute consumption advanced. He had studied cases in depth. The miliary tubercles would multiply, there 
would be an increase in fits of choking, Jeanne would not live more than three weeks. 

A week went by. The sun rose and set in the great Paris sky which stretched away outside the window, without Héléne being exactly aware of the rhythm of the days inexorably passing. She knew her 
daughter was going to die, she was like a woman stunned, horrified by the laceration within her. She waited without hope, only certain that death would not bring any forgiveness. She could not shed 
tears, she walked softly around the room, was always on her feet tending to the sick girl with slow, measured movements. Sometimes, overcome with tiredness, she collapsed into a chair and looked 
at her for hours on end. Jeanne was getting weaker. She was assailed and exhausted by bouts of vomiting and the fever did not abate. When Doctor Bodin arrived, he examined her briefly and left a 
prescription. And as he withdrew, his bent back conveyed such impotence that her mother did not even bother to go out and question him. The very next day after the crisis, Abbé Jouve had hurried 
along. He and his brother called every evening and exchanged a silent handshake with Héléne, not daring to ask for news. They had offered to take it in turns to sit with her but she sent them away 
before ten, not wanting anyone in the room during the night. One day the abbé, who had seemed very preoccupied for a couple of days, took her to one side. 

‘I've been thinking,’ he said quietly. ‘The dear child has been held back on account of her poor health. She could make her First Communion here.’ 

At first Hélene seemed not to understand. The thought that, in spite of his open-mindedness, the priest in him, with his concerns about heaven, had wholly resurfaced, surprised her and even offended 
her a little. She shrugged and said: 

‘No, no, | don’t want her disturbed. If there is a paradise, she will go straight there.’ 

But that evening Jeanne had one of those illusory revivals that deceive the dying. Her hearing, made more acute by her illness, had picked up the abbé’s words. 

‘Oh, it’s you, my dear friend,’ she said. ‘You said something about communion. We can do it soon, can’t we?’ 

‘Of course, darling,’ he replied. 

Then she wanted him to come closer to have a talk. Her mother had raised her on her pillow, she was sitting up, and looked very small. Her chapped lips were smiling, while in her bright eyes, death 
was already passing. 

‘Oh, I’m very well,’ she said. ‘I'd get up if | wanted to. Tell me, would | have a white dress with a bouquet? Will the church be as beautiful as it is for the Month of Mary?’ 

‘More beautiful, sweetheart.’ 

‘Truly? Will there be that many flowers? And will they sing such lovely hymns?’ 

She was suffused with joy. She looked at the curtains around her bed, in a sort of ecstasy saying that she loved God and had seen Him when they were singing the canticles. She could hear the organ 
music, and see moving lights, while the flowers in the great vases floated down like butterflies. She was racked by a violent fit of coughing and was thrown back on to the bed. But she went on smiling, 
not apparently realising she was coughing but saying over and over: 

‘I'm getting up tomorrow, I'll learn my catechism by heart and we shall all be very happy.’ 

At the foot of the bed Héléne uttered a sob. She, who could not weep, felt floods of tears rising in her throat as she listened to Jeanne’s laughter. She was choking, she escaped into the dining room to 
hide her despair. The priest followed her. Sir Rambaud had quickly got up to distract the little girl. 

‘Oh, Maman cried out, has she hurt herself?’ she asked. 

‘Your Maman?’ he replied. ‘She didn’t shout, no, no, she was laughing because you are well.’ 

In the dining room, Héléne, at the table with her head in her hands, was making an effort to suppress her sobs. The priest bent down, begging her to stop. But lifting up her streaming face, she blamed 
herself, saying she had killed her daughter. And an entire confession in broken phrases issued from her mouth. She would never have given in to that man if Jeanne had been with her. She had been 
obliged to go and meet him in that secret room. Oh God, why didn’t Heaven take her at the same time as her daughter? She could not go on living. The priest in alarm calmed her down and promised 
her forgiveness. 

There was a ring on the doorbell and the sound of voices on the landing. Héléne was wiping her tears away when Rosalie came in. 

‘It's Doctor Deberle, Madam.’ 

‘| don’t want to see him.’ 

‘He’s asking for news of Miss.’ 

‘Tell him she’s dying.’ 

The door had remained open and Henri heard. 

Then, without waiting for the maidservant, he went downstairs. Every day he went up to the apartment, received the same answer, and went away again. 

But it was the visits that broke Héléne’s heart. The few ladies she had got to know at the Deberles felt they should come to express their sympathy. Madam de Chermette, Madam Levasseur, Madam 
de Guiraud, among others, arrived. They did not insist on coming in but questioned Rosalie so loudly that the sound of their voices came through the thin walls of the little apartment. Then, her 
impatience getting the upper hand, Héléne received them standing in the dining room, without saying much. She wore her dressing gown all day, forgetting to change her linen, her lovely hair simply 
twisted up at the back. Her eyes in her flushed face kept closing through tiredness, her sour breath, furred mouth could no longer find any words. When Juliette came up, she could not very well forbid 
her to come into the bedroom but let her sit briefly next to the bed. 

‘My dear,’ said Juliette one day in a friendly fashion. ‘You are letting yourself go. You must be brave.’ 

And Héléne was forced to answer, while Juliette tried to take her mind off it by discussing the things people were talking about in Paris. 

‘We are definitely going to war, you know. | am very worried. I've got two cousins who will go and fight.’ 

She came up like that when she returned from her shopping trips across Paris, animated from a whole afternoon’s chatting, brushing into this quiet sickroom with a whirl of her long skirts; and it was 
no use her keeping her voice down and putting on a sympathetic expression, her radiant indifference shone through, you could see that she was happy and triumphant that she herself was in good 
health. Héléne, worn-out and dejected, suffered jealous torments when Juliette was there. 

‘Madam,’ whispered Jeanne one evening, ‘why doesn’t Lucien come and play with me?’ 

After a moment’s embarrassment, Juliette made do with a smile. 

‘Is he ill as well?’ asked the little girl. 

‘No, darling, he’s not ill. He’s at school.’ 

And as Héléne went out on to the landing with her, she tried to explain her lie. 

‘Oh, | would certainly bring him, | know it’s not contagious. But children get scared so quickly and Lucien is so silly! He might well burst into tears when he saw your poor little angel.’ 

‘Yes, yes, you are quite right,’ Héléne interrupted, heartbroken at the thought that this happy woman had her healthy child at home. 

A second week went by. The illness ran its course, every hour it carried away a little of Jeanne’s life. At a terrifying speed but without hurry, moving through all its predictable phases, sparing her none, 
it was destroying her frail and adorable body. The spitting of blood had disappeared; occasionally the coughing stopped. The child was crushed under the weight of the illness and you could keep track 
of the damage it was doing in that little chest by her difficulty breathing. It was too hard for such weakness; the eyes of both the priest and Sir Rambaud filled with tears when they heard her. Day and 
night the sound of her breathing could be heard from behind the curtain; the poor little creature who, it seemed, might have been extinguished by the merest touch, sweated and laboured and could not 
finish dying. Her exhausted mother, unable to bear the noise of her rattling breath any more, went into the room next door and leaned her head against a wall. 

Jeanne was becoming more and more remote from the world. She could no longer recognize anyone, she wore the expression of a person drowned, lost, as if she was already living in some place 
apart. When the people around her wanted to attract her attention and said who they were so that she would recognize them, she gazed at them unsmilingly, then turned to face the wall with an air of 
weariness. A shadow had descended on her, and she was leaving the world in a state of anxious brooding like that of the bad days of her jealousy. Yet in her sickness she might still be made alert by 
some whim. One morning she asked her mother: 

‘Is it Sunday today?’ 

‘No, my love,’ Héléne replied. ‘It's only Friday. Why do you ask?’ 

She no longer seemed to know what question she had asked. But two days later when Rosalie was in the bedroom, she said in a little voice: 

‘It's Sunday. Zéphyrin is here—ask him to come.’ 

The maid hesitated but Héléne, who had overheard, made a sign to her that it was all right. The child repeated: 

‘Bring him here, both of you come, it would make me happy.’ 

When Rosalie came in with Zéphyrin, she raised herself on her pillow. The little soldier, bareheaded, spreading his hands, shuffled uneasily back and forth to hide his emotion. He was fond of Miss and 
was truly upset to see her ‘with her back to the wall’, as he said in the kitchen. So in spite of Rosalie’s injunctions—she had told him to be cheery—he stood there foolishly and his face fell when he 
saw she was so pale and nothing but skin and bones. For all his swagger, his was a sensitive soul. He could not bring to mind a single one of the fine phrases he had acquired of late. The maid, 
standing behind him, pinched him to make him laugh. But he only managed to stammer out: 

‘Lam sorry ... Miss, friends...’ 

Jeanne was still raised on her thin arms. She opened her big vacant eyes, she seemed to be searching for something. Her head trembled, no doubt the bright light blinded her in the shadows into which 
she was already sinking. 

‘Come over here, my dear,’ said Héléne to the soldier. ‘Miss wants to see you.’ 

The sun was coming through the window, creating a wide patch of yellow in which the dust from the rug was dancing. March had arrived, outside the spring was coming into life. Zéphyrin took a step 
forward into the sunshine. His little round freckled face had the golden hue of ripe corn, while the buttons on his tunic glinted and his red trousers looked like a blood-red field of poppies. Then Jeanne 
saw him. But her eyes again grew worried, uncertain, moving from one to the other. 

‘What do you want, my love?’ asked her mother. ‘Everybody's here.’ 

Then she realised. 

‘Rosalie, come over here ... Miss wants to see you.’ 

Rosalie in her turn moved forward into the sunlight. She was wearing a bonnet with the ribbons thrown back over her shoulders, flying out like the wings of a butterfly. A golden dust fell on to her coarse 
black hair and honest face with its squashed nose and thick lips. And they had become the only ones in that room, the little soldier and the cook, standing side by side in the rays of the sun. Jeanne 
looked at them. 

‘Well, darling,’ Héléne said, ‘aren’t you going to speak to them? They are both here.’ 

Jeanne looked at them, her head shaking with the slight tremor of a very old woman. There they were, like husband and wife, ready to return arm in arm to their village. The mild air of springtime 
warmed them and, wanting to cheer up Miss, they ended up laughing together in a simple, loving way. Around their strong shoulders was an aura of rude health. Had they been on their own, it was 
certain that Zéphyrin would have seized hold of Rosalie and would have received a good slap from her. You could tell from the way they looked at each other. 

‘Well, darling, have you nothing to say to them?’ 


Jeanne looked at them, more choked than ever. She said nothing. Suddenly she burst into tears. Zéphyrin and Rosalie had to leave the room forthwith. 

‘Lam sorry ..., Miss ... friends...’, repeated the little soldier, aghast, on his way out. 

And that was one of Jeanne’s last caprices. She fell into a sombre mood and nothing could draw her out of it. She detached herself from everything, including her mother. When the latter leaned over 
her bed to look closely at her, the child’s face was blank as if only the shadow of the curtains passed before her eyes. She was silent, in the black resignation of someone who has been totally abandoned 
and who feels death is near. At times she remained with her eyelids half-closed and from her half-shut lids nobody could guess at the unrelenting thought that absorbed her. Nothing existed for her any 
more, with the exception of her big doll lying beside her. They had given it to her one night to distract her from her unbearable suffering, and she refused to give it back, she protected it fiercely as soon 
as they tried to take it from her. The doll, its cardboard head on the bolster, was lying there like a sick person with the blanket up around her shoulders. No doubt the little girl looked after her, for from 
time to time she touched the pink limbs, torn away and emptied of their bran stuffing, with her feverish hands. For hours on end her eyes did not leave the doll’s constant fixed enamel stare, the white 
teeth which did not stop smiling. Then she would be overcome with love for her, and feel the need to clutch her to her breast and lean her cheek against the little mop of hair that seemed to comfort her 
when she touched it. And so she took refuge in the love of her big doll, making sure when she emerged from her sleepy state that she was still there, seeing nothing but her, chatting to her, sometimes 
with the shadow of a smile on her face as though the doll had whispered words in her ear. 

It was nearing the end of the third week. The old doctor came and sat down by her one moming. Héléne understood it meant that her daughter would not last the day. Since the day before, she had 
been in a stupor, not even conscious of what she did. Now they were not fighting for the child’s life, they were counting the hours. As the sick girl was suffering from a burning thirst, the doctor had 
recommended just giving her a drink laced with opiates to make her dying easier. And this abandoning of any remedy unbalanced Héléne’s mind. As long as there were potions lying on the bedside 
table, she still hoped for a miracle cure. Now that the vials and tins were no longer there, her last shred of faith vanished. All she felt was the instinct to be near to Jeanne, not to leave her, to watch 
over her. The doctor, who wanted to take her away from this terrible vigil, tried to induce her to leave her daughter, tasking her with little jobs. But she came back, drawn to her, with the physical need 
to see her. Straight-backed, with her arms to her sides, in a despair which made her face puff up, she waited. 

Towards one o'clock Abbé Jouve and Sir Rambaud arrived. The doctor went to meet them and whispered to them. Both turned pale. They stood there, horror-stricken. And their hands trembled. Héléne 
had not turned her head. 

The day was splendid, one of those sunny afternoons in the first few days of April. Jeanne was tossing and turning in her bed. The thirst which devoured her now and then caused painful little movements 
of her lips. She put her poor little translucent hands outside the blanket and was waving them gently to and fro in the air. The unseen work of the malady was over, she did not cough, her faint voice 
was nothing but a breath. She turned her head a moment, searching for the light. Doctor Bodin opened the window wide. Then Jeanne was quiet and rested her cheek on the pillow, her eyes towards 
Paris, her laboured breathing growing slower and slower. 

During those three weeks of pain, her face had often turned towards the city spread out along the far horizon. Her expression became grave and thoughtful. At this last hour, Paris smiled in the pale 
April sun. From outside came the warm breeze, children’s laughter, the chirping of sparrows. And the dying girl made a last supreme effort to still see, to follow the spirals of smoke which rose from the 
distant suburbs. She could make out the three monuments she knew, the Invalides, the Pantheon, the Tour Saint-Jacques; then the unknown began, her lids half closed before this vast sea of roofs. 
Perhaps she dreamed that she was gradually becoming very light and flying away like a bird. Well, she would soon know, she would land on the domes and the spires, after seven or eight beats of her 
wings she would see the forbidden things they don’t let children know about. But again she became agitated, her hands reached out once more, and she was only quiet again when she held her big 
doll in her little arms against her breast. She wanted to take her with her. Her gaze vanished into the distance, amongst the chimney-tops that glowed pink in the sun. 

It had just struck four, the blue shadows of evening were already falling. The end had come, a slow, still, suffocating death. The little angel had no more strength for the fight. Sir Rambaud, defeated, 
collapsed on to his knees, shaken by silent sobs, crouched behind a curtain to hide his grief. The abbé knelt down at the bedside, his hands together, gabbling the prayers for the dying. 

‘Jeanne, Jeanne,’ whispered Héléne, ice-cold with a terror that blew a cold draught through her hair. 

She had pushed the doctor aside, thrown herself on the floor, leant over the bed to look closely at her daughter. Jeanne opened her eyes but did not look at her mother. Her eyes still went over to 
vanishing Paris. She squeezed her doll tighter, her last love. A huge sigh swelled her chest, then came two lighter sighs. Her eyes paled, and briefly her face expressed a terrible anguish. But soon she 
seemed relieved as she breathed her last, her mouth open. 

‘It's over,’ said the doctor, taking her hand. 

Jeanne was looking at Paris with her big, unseeing eyes. Her fawn-like face grew longer still, and sterner, a grey shadow spread down under the frowning eyebrows. And so too in death her face was 
the pallid face of a jealous woman. The doll with her head hanging back, her hair falling down, seemed, like her, to be dead. 

‘It's over,’ said the doctor, relinquishing the cold little hand. 

Héléne, her features strained, pressed her fists against her forehead as if she feared her head might burst open. She did not weep, she looked wildly about her. Then a sob caught in her throat. She 
had just spied a small pair of shoes, forgotten at the foot of the bed. It was over, Jeanne would never put them on again, they could give the little shoes to the poor. And her tears flowed, she remained 
there on the floor, rubbing her face over her dead daughter's hand that had slipped down. Sir Rambaud was sobbing. The abbé had raised his voice, while Rosalie, at the half-open door of the dining 
room, was biting her handkerchief so that she wouldn’t make too much noise. 

Just at that moment Doctor Deberle rang the doorbell. He could not refrain from going up to enquire. 

‘How is she?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, Sir,’ stammered Rosalie. ‘She is dead.’ 

He stood stock-still, devastated at this ending that he had been daily expecting. Then he whispered: ‘My God! The poor child! What a terrible thing!’ And this desperate banality was all he could think 
of to say. The door had closed. He went downstairs again. 


183 
WHEN Madam Deberle learned of Jeanne’s death, she wept, she had one of those passionate outbursts that sent her into a frenzy for forty-eight hours. A noisy despair, out of all proportion. She went 
up and threw herself into the arms of Héléne. Then, at something that was said, she became obsessed with the idea of arranging a touching burial for the little girl and it soon occupied every waking 
minute. She offered her help, took responsibility for every last detail. The mother, exhausted by crying, sat defeated upon a chair. Sir Rambaud, acting on her behalf, was losing his wits. He accepted 
with effusive and grateful thanks. Héléne roused herself for a moment to say that she wanted flowers, lots of flowers. 
So Madam Deberle promptly went to immense trouble. She spent the next day running round to all her lady friends to tell them the dreadful news. She dreamed of having a procession of little girls in 
white dresses. She must have at least thirty, and she did not go home until that quota was reached. She had herself visited the Funeral Directors, discussing what class it should be and choosing the 
drapes. The hangings would cover the garden railings, the corpse would be on display in the middle of the lilac which was already covered with little green shoots. It would be charming. 
‘Oh my goodness, let’s hope it’s fine tomorrow,’ she pronounced, when all her errands were done. 
The morning was radiant, blue sky, golden sun, with the pure, living breath of spring. The funeral procession was at ten o'clock. At nine, the drapes were hung. Juliette came to advise the workers. She 
wanted them not to cover the trees completely. The white cloths with silver fringes made a porchway between the two iron gates which had been pushed back into the lilac. But she returned to the 
salon quickly to greet the ladies. They were meeting at her house, so as not to encumber Madam Grandjean’s apartment. But she was very annoyed that her husband had had to leave that morning 
for Versailles: a consultation that could not be postponed, he said. She was on her own. She would never be able to manage. 
Madam Berthier arrived first with her two daughters. 
‘Would you believe it!’ cried Madam Deberle. ‘Henri has abandoned me! Well, Lucien, aren't you going to say hello?’ 
Lucien was there, all ready for the burial, wearing black gloves. He seemed surprised when he saw Sophie and Blanche dressed up as if for a procession. A silk ribbon was bound round their muslin 
dresses and their veils which reached down to the ground hid their little caps of tulle illusion. While the two mothers were chatting, the three children looked at each other rather stiffly in their costumes. 
Then Lucien said: 
‘Jeanne is dead.’ 
He was upset but he was smiling in an astonished sort of way. Since yesterday, the idea that Jeanne was dead had made him well behaved. As his mother did not answer him, being too busy, he had 
questioned the servants. So did you not move any more when you were dead? 
‘She’s dead, she’s dead,’ echoed the two sisters, all pink in their white veils. ‘Are we going to see her?’ 
He reflected for a moment and looking into the distance with his mouth open as though trying to guess what was over there, beyond his own little world, he said in hushed tones: 
‘We shan’t see her again.’ 
Meanwhile more little girls came in. At a signal from his mother, Lucien went to meet them. Marguerite Tissot, in a cloud of muslin with her big eyes, looked like a child Virgin. Her blonde hair that was 
escaping from the little cap, looked like a gold braided pelerine under the whiteness of the veil. A discreet smile went round at the arrival of the five Levasseur girls. They all looked alike. You would 
have thought they were from a boarding school, the oldest first, the youngest at the end of the line. And their skirts were so voluminous they took up a whole corner of the room. But when the little 
Guiraud girl appeared the whispers grew louder. They laughed and passed her around to look at her and kiss her. She looked like a white turtle dove in her ruffled feathers, no bigger than a bird, in the 
rustling layers of gauze which made her look enormous and round. Even her mother couldn't find her hands. The salon gradually filled up with this snowfall. A few boys in coat-tails stained the purity 
with black. Lucien, because his little wife was dead, was looking for another. He wasn’t sure, he would have liked one bigger than him, like Jeanne. However, he seemed to settle on Marguerite, whose 
hair astonished him. He did not leave her side. 
‘The corpse has not been brought down yet,’ Pauline came to inform Juliette. 
Pauline was busy, as though she had to make preparations for a ball. Only with difficulty had her sister been able to persuade her not to come in white. 
‘What!’ cried Juliette. ‘Whatever are they thinking of? I'll go up. Stay with the ladies.’ 
She left the salon swiftly, where the mothers in dark clothes were chatting in low tones, while the children did not dare risk moving for fear of creasing their clothes. Upstairs when she entered the dead 
girl’s room, she was petrified. Jeanne was still lying on the bed with her hands together; and like Marguerite, like the Levasseur girls, she was wearing a white dress, a white bonnet, white shoes. A 
crown of white roses placed on her bonnet made her queen of all her little friends, celebrated by everyone waiting below. In front of the window the satin-lined oak coffin lay across two chairs and looked 
like an open jewellery box. The furniture was in its place, a candle burned. The room, enclosed and dark, smelled like a damp, silent vault that had been walled up for some time. And Juliette, coming 
in out of the sunshine, out of the joyous outdoors, was speechless, stopped in her tracks, and did not dare tell them to make haste. 
‘There are a lot of people here already,’ she finally whispered. 
Then, not having received an answer, she added, in order to say something: 
‘Henri has had to go to a consultation in Versailles, and sends his apologies.’ 
Héléne, seated in front of the bed, raised her vacant eyes. It was impossible to drag her away from that room. She had been there for thirty-six hours, in spite of the entreaties of Sir Rambaud and Abbé 
Jouve, who were keeping vigil with her. She had found the two nights especially agonizing. Then there had been the torment of dressing her for the last time, the white silk slippers which she had 
insisted on putting on the little dead child’s feet herself. She could not move, she was quite exhausted, as though the excess of sorrow had sent her to sleep. 
‘Have you got flowers?’ she stammered with an effort, her eyes still on Madam Deberle. 
‘Yes, yes, my dear, don’t fret,’ the latter replied. 
Since her daughter had breathed her last, Héléne had only been concerned with that one thing: flowers, armfuls of flowers. She anxiously asked every new person about that, seeming to be afraid that 
they would never find enough flowers. 
‘Have you some roses?’ she went on, after a moment's silence. 
‘Yes, you will be pleased, | assure you.’ 
She nodded and sank into a torpor again. But the undertakers were waiting on the landing. They needed to get on with their task. Sir Rambaud, stumbling around like a man who was drunk, made a 
pleading gesture to Juliette to help him take the poor woman downstairs. Both of them took her gently by the arm. They got her to her feet and led her towards the dining room. But when she realised 
what they were doing she pushed them away in one last despairing outburst. It was a heartbreaking scene. She threw herself on her knees in front of the bed, clutching at the sheets, filling the room 
with the tumult of her revolt. But Jeanne’s face, as she lay in her eternal silence, cold and rigid, still looked like stone. It had hardened a little, her mouth had taken on the expression of a vindictive 


childish pout. And it was this dark, unforgiving mask of jealousy that drove Héléne into a frenzy. She had clearly seen her in the last thirty-six hours becoming more and more frozen in her resentment, 
and fiercer as she drew nearer to the earth. What comfort it would have been if Jeanne had been able to smile at her one last time! 
‘No no!’ she cried. ‘Leave her there a moment, | beg you. You can’t take her away from me. | want to kiss her. Oh, one moment, just one moment...’ 
And she held her in her trembling arms, defying the men who were out of sight on the landing, with their backs turned, looking bored. But her lips could not warm the cold face, and she sensed Jeanne’s 
obstinate refusal. Then she gave herself up to the hands that were leading her, and collapsed on a chair in the dining room, repeating her dull moan a score of times: 
‘Oh God, oh God...’ 
The outpouring of emotion had exhausted Sir Rambaud and Madam Deberle. After a short silence, when Madam Deberle half-opened the door, it was all over. There had not been the least noise, 
scarcely a rustle. The screws that had been previously oiled, closed the lid for ever. And the bedroom was empty, the coffin hidden under a white sheet. 
Then the door remained open and Héléne was left alone. When she went back in she looked distractedly at the furniture, and round the walls. They had just carried off the corpse. Rosalie had pulled 
up the coverlet to obliterate the very slight imprint of the girl who had gone. And opening her arms in a wild gesture, her hands outstretched, Héléne rushed out on to the stairs. She tried to go down. 
Sir Rambaud held her back, while Madam Deberle explained to her that it wasn’t done. But she swore she would be sensible and not follow the cortége. Surely they would let her watch, she would sit 
quietly in the conservatory. Both of them were crying as they heard her words. They must get her dressed. Juliette concealed her indoor dress beneath a black shawl. But she could not find a hat. 
Eventually she found one and tore a sprig of red verbena off it. Sir Rambaud, who was chief mourner, took Héléne on his arm. When they were in the garden Madam Deberle whispered: 
‘You stay with her. I’ve got a lot to do.’ 
And she escaped. Héléne walked with a struggle, searching ahead of her. As she went out into the daylight she uttered a sigh. Oh God! What a lovely day! But her eyes had gone straight to the gate, 
she had just caught sight of the little coffin under the white sheets. Sir Rambaud only let her walk another two or three steps. 
‘Come now, be brave,’ he said, trembling all over. 
They looked. The narrow coffin was bathed in a ray of light. A silver crucifix was placed on a lace cushion at the foot. On the left an aspergillum was soaking in a stoup. The large candles were burning 
without a flame, staining the sunshine with their little dancing spirits darting off into the air. Beneath the draperies branches of trees formed a cradle with their violet buds. It was a corner of springtime, 
where, through a gap in the drapes, the golden dust fell from the wide shaft of sun and opened the cut flowers strewn over the coffin. There was a profusion of flowers. Sheaves of white roses were 
piled high, white camellias, white lilac, white carnations, a whole snowdrift of white petals. The corpse was vanishing, white sprays slid off the sheet, on the ground white periwinkles, white hyacinths 
had slipped off and were losing their petals. The occasional passers-by in the Rue Vineuse stopped with a sympathetic smile outside this sunny garden where the little dead girl slept beneath the 
flowers. All this whiteness sang, a dazzling purity blazed in the light, the sun warmed the drapery, the bouquets of flowers, the wreaths with a shiver of life. Above the roses a bee buzzed. 
‘The flowers ... the flowers...’, Héléne whispered, unable to say anything else. 
She pressed her handkerchief to her lips, her eyes filled with tears. It seemed to her that Jeanne must be too hot and that thought was even more painful, in an access of love where there was also 
gratitude to those who had just covered the child with all these flowers. She made to move forward, Sir Rambaud no longer thought to hold her back. How pleasant it was under the draperies! The 
warm air was perfumed and there was no breeze. So she leaned over and chose just one rose. It was a rose she wanted, to place in her corsage. But she started to shake and Sir Rambaud was afraid. 
‘Don't stay,’ he said, leading her away. ‘You promised not to make yourself ill.’ 
He was trying to usher her into the conservatory, when the door of the salon opened wide. Pauline was the first to appear. She had taken charge of organizing the funeral procession. One by one the 
little girls came down. They seemed like a sudden flowering, may trees miraculously in flower. Their white dresses billowed out in the sunshine, creating against the light a watery effect, through which 
all the delicate tones of white passed, as though on swans’ wings. An apple tree shed its petals, gossamer threads floated round, the dresses were the very essence of spring. They came on and on, 
surrounding the lawn and still they were coming lightly down the steps, taking flight like thistledown, blossoming suddenly in the fresh air. 
So when the garden was completely white, looking at that mass of little girls who had issued forth, Hélene suddenly remembered something. She recalled the ball from that other spring with the joyous 
dancing of little feet. And she once more pictured Marguerite as a milkmaid, with her milk-can hanging from her belt, Sophie as a soubrette, turning on the arm of her sister Blanche, whose Folly costume 
jangled like a ring of bells. Then she thought of the five Levasseur young ladies, the multitude of Red Riding Hoods with their bright red satin caps edged in black velvet, while the little Guiraud girl with 
the Alsatian butterfly clip in her hair jumped around like a mad thing opposite a Harlequin who was twice as big as her. Today they were all in white. Jeanne was also in white on a pillow of white satin, 
among the flowers. The exquisite Japanese girl, her chignon fastened with long pins, with the tunic of purple embroidered with birds, was leaving dressed all in white. 
‘How they have grown!’ murmured Heléne, bursting into tears. 
Everyone was there, except her daughter. Sir Rambaud made her go into the conservatory but she stayed in the doorway, wanting to see the start of the cortége. Some ladies came over and discreetly 
shook hands. The children looked at her with blue bewildered eyes. 
Meanwhile Pauline was going round giving orders. She kept her voice down, in the circumstances but she forgot from time to time. 
‘Come on now, behave yourselves. Look, you little pig, you've already dirtied yourself ... I'll come and fetch you, don’t move.’ 
The hearse arrived, they could leave. Madam Deberle appeared and cried: 
‘They've forgotten the bouquets! Quick, Pauline, the bouquets!’ 
Then there was some confusion. A bouquet of white roses had been prepared for each little girl. They had to give them out. The children, delighted, held the large bunches in front of them, like candles. 
Lucien, who still stood close to Marguerite, was sniffing them ecstatically while she pushed them under his nose. All these little girls, their hands full of flowers, were laughing in the sunshine, then all 
at once grew serious as they watched the men loading the coffin on to the hearse. 
‘Is she in there?’ Sophie enquired in a whisper. Her sister Blanche nodded. Then she said to her: 
‘For a man, it’s as big as this.’ 
She was talking about the coffin, and opened her arms as wide as she could. But little Marguerite laughed with her nose buried in the roses, saying that it tickled. Then the others buried their noses in 
them as well to see. Someone called them, and they were well behaved again. 
Outside the procession started off. At the end of the Rue Vineuse, a woman in slippers with her hair loose was crying and wiping her cheeks with the corner of her apron. Some people had gone to 
their windows, exclamations of sympathy rose into the silent street. The hearse rolled along quietly, draped in white with silver fringes. All you could hear was the rhythmic clip-clop of the two white 
horses, muffled by the earth surface of the road. It was a real harvest of flowers, bouquets and wreaths borne along by the funeral cart; the coffin was invisible, little bumps shook the sheaves of 
blossoms, the cart strewed branches of lilac in its wake. Long streamers of white watered silk were held at the four corners by four little girls, Sophie and Marguerite, one of the Levasseur girls and the 
little Guiraud girl, the last so sweet, tottering along, that her mother walked along beside her. The others crowded around the hearse, holding their bouquets of roses. They walked quietly, their veils 
rose and fell, the wheels turned amid the chiffon as though borne along on a cloud, through the delicate heads of smiling cherubins. Then, behind, after Sir Rambaud, his face pale and bowed, came 
some ladies, a few little boys, Rosalie, Zéphyrin, the Deberles’ servants. Five empty funeral carriages followed. In the sunny street, white pigeons flew off as the spring procession passed by. 
‘Oh my goodness, how annoying!’ Madam Deberle said again, when she saw the cortége move off. ‘If only Henri had postponed his consultation! | told him to.’ 
She did not know what to do with Héléne, who had sunk on to a seat in the conservatory. Henri could have stayed with her. He would have comforted her a little. It was very disagreeable him not being 
there. Luckily Miss Aurélie was happy to help. She did not care for sad events, and at the same time she would look after the food the children were to find there on their return. Madam Deberle 
hastened to join the procession that was heading for the church along the Rue de Passy. Now the garden was empty, workers were clearing away the hangings. All that remained on the sandy path, 
where Jeanne had been, were the petals of a camellia. And Héléne, suddenly sunk into this solitude and deep silence, felt once more the anguish, the agony of the eternal separation. One more time, 
to be near her only one more time! The idea which she could not get out of her head, that Jeanne had left the world discontented, with her mute face dark with resentment, went through her like the 
sudden burning of a hot iron. So when she saw that Miss Aurélie was keeping watch on her, she looked for a chance to escape and run to the cemetery. 
‘Yes, it's a great loss,’ repeated the old maid, settling comfortably back into an armchair. ‘I would have loved children, especially a little girl. Oh well, when | weigh it up, | am pleased | didn’t get married. 
It saves you a lot of worries.’ 
She thought she was taking Héléne’s mind off it. She talked about one of her friends who'd had six children. They were all dead. Another lady was left on her own with a grown-up son who hit her. He 
should have died himself, his mother would have had no trouble getting over that. Héléne was apparently listening. She did not move but shook with impatience. 
‘You've calmed down a little now,’ Miss Aurélie said finally. ‘Heaven knows you have to come to terms with it eventually.’ 
The door of the dining room led into the Japanese conservatory. She got up, pushed open the door, and stretched. Plates of cakes covered the table. Héléne quickly fled into the garden. The gate was 
open, the workers from the funeral parlour were taking away their ladders. The Rue Vineuse turns left into the Rue des Reservoirs. That's where the cemetery of Passy lies. A colossal retaining wall 
rises from the Boulevard de la Muette, the cemetery is like an immense terrace towering over the hill, the Trocadéro and the avenues, and over the whole of Paris. In twenty strides Héléne was outside 
the wide-open gate, revealing the deserted field of white tombs and black crosses. She went in. Two large lilac trees were in bud at the end of the first avenue. They did not use that place for burial 
very much, weeds grew there, and some cypresses pierced the greenery with their dark shapes. Héléne hurried straight ahead. A band of sparrows took fright, a gravedigger shovelling out earth looked 
up. The procession had very likely not arrived yet, the cemetery looked empty. She cut across to her right, and pushed on as far as the parapet of the terrace. And as she was walking round it, she 
caught sight of the little girls in white behind some acacias kneeling down in front of the temporary vault into which they had just lowered Jeanne’s body. Abbé Jouve, his hand held up, was pronouncing 
a last blessing. All she heard was the dull thud of the stone falling shut. It was over. Meanwhile Pauline had caught sight of her and pointed her out to Madam Deberle. The latter was almost annoyed, 
murmuring: ‘What! She’s come! But it’s not done! It’s in very bad taste.’ 
She went over and showed her disapproval by her expression. Other ladies drew near as well out of curiosity. Sir Rambaud had joined her, and stood silently next to her. She had leant against one of 
the acacias, feeling faint and tired with all the crowd of people. While she answered the expressions of sympathy with nods, one thought, and one only, was choking her. She had arrived too late, she 
had heard the sound of the stone falling shut. And her eyes constantly returned to the vault, whose step was being swept by a graveyard attendant. 
‘Pauline, look after the children,’ instructed Madam Deberle. The little girls, who had been kneeling, rose like white sparrows taking flight. Some who were too tiny, with legs hidden in their skirts, sat 
down on the ground and had to be picked up. While Jeanne was being lowered, the older ones strained to see the bottom of the hole. It was extremely black, they shivered and turned pale. Sophie 
assured everyone in a whisper that you stayed there for years and years. ‘Night-time too?’ enquired one of the Levasseur girls. 
Of course night-time too ... Forever. Oh, Blanche would die if she had to be there at night! 
They all looked at one another with very wide eyes as though they had just heard a story about robbers. But once on their feet and let loose from around the vault the colour came back in their faces; 
it wasn’t for real. People told you such silly stories. It was lovely weather, this garden was pretty with its tall grasses. They could have had such good games of hide-and-seek behind all those stones! 
Their little feet were already dancing, the white dresses beating like wings. In the silence of the tombs, the warm, steady falling of the sunshine made these children blossom. Eventually Lucien had 
shoved his hand under Marguerite’s veil. He touched her hair, wanting to find out if she put anything on it to make it so yellow. The little girl puffed up with pride. Then he told her they would get married. 
Marguerite wanted to but was afraid he would pull her hair. He touched it again, and discovered it was as soft as tissue paper. ‘Don’t go so far off!’ cried Pauline. 
‘Well, let's go,’ said Madam Deberle. ‘We are not doing anything here and the children must be hungry.’ 
They had to round up the little girls who had scattered like a boarding school at recreation. They counted them. The little Guiraud girl was missing. At last they spied her in a distant avenue solemnly 
toddling along holding her mother’s sunshade. Then the ladies headed for the gate, pushing the stream of white dresses in front of them. Madam Berthier congratulated Pauline on her marriage which 
was to take place the following month. Madam Deberle said she was leaving in three days’ time for Naples with her husband and Lucien. The crowd dissolved. Zéphyrin and Rosalie were last to leave 
but finally moved away. They took each other's arm, pleased to be out walking despite their great sorrow. They slowed down and the backs of the lovers moved in rhythm together for a moment more 
in the light at the end of the avenue. ‘Come,’ said Sir Rambaud. But Héléne with a gesture begged him to wait. She remained there alone, it seemed to her that a page of her life had been torn out. 
When she saw the last people vanish, she knelt, suffering, in front of the vault. Abbé Jouve in his surplice had not yet risen. Both prayed for some time. Then saying nothing, his eyes showing a lovely 
charity and forgiveness, the priest helped her to her feet. ‘Give her your arm,’ he said simply to Sir Rambaud. On the horizon Paris leaped up in the radiant spring morning. In the cemetery a chaffinch 
sang. 

184 
Two years had gone by. One December morning the little cemetery was sleeping in the bitter cold. It had been snowing since the day before, a fine snow whipped up by the north wind. The snowflakes, 
rarer now, were falling soft and light as feathers from the pale sky. The snow was getting thicker, there was a deep ledge of swansdown along the parapet of the terrace. Beyond that pure line, Paris 
spread out towards a blurred pale horizon. Madam Rambaud was still on her knees in the snow in front of Jeanne’s tomb. Her husband had just silently got to his feet. They had married in November 


in Marseilles. Sir Rambaud had sold his house in Les Halles, and was in Paris for three days to conclude this business. And the carriage awaiting them in the Rue des Reservoirs was to call at the 
hotel, pick up their trunks, and take them thence to the railway. Héléne’s one thought in making the journey was to pray in that spot. She remained motionless with her head bowed, as though in another 
world, not feeling the cold earth turn her knees to ice. Meanwhile the wind was dying down. Sir Rambaud had gone to stand on the terrace in order to leave her to the silent grief of her memories. A 
mist was rising over the furthest parts of the city, its immensity was vanishing in that pale blur of cloud. At the foot of the Trocadéro, Paris was the colour of lead, and looked dead beneath the slow 
falling of the last shreds of snow. In the air that had grown very still, they were pale flecks on a murky background, steadily, imperceptibly, incessantly falling. Beyond the chimneys of the Military Depot, 
whose brick towers took on the tones of old copper, the endless gliding whiteness grew thicker, you would have said it was gauze floating, unravelling thread by thread. Not a sound rose from this 
dreamlike precipitation, miraculously transformed in the air and sinking as though it had been lulled asleep. The flying snowflakes seemed to slow down when they met the roofs. They dropped, one by 
one, never ceasing, millions of them, so silently that flowers dropping their petals make more noise than did they. And a sovereign peace, a forgetting of life and of the world, descended in that moving 
multitude silently falling through space. The sky grew steadily and uniformly bright, all at once, a milky hue, still troubled at times by wisps of snow. Gradually the sparkling islets of houses appeared, 
in a bird’s-eye view of the city, criss-crossed by its streets and squares with their lines and gaps of shadow throwing the gigantic skeleton of the quartiers into relief. Slowly Héléne stood up. On the 
ground her two knees had left marks in the snow. Wrapped in a capacious dark cloak edged with fur, she looked tall and stately against all the white. The barrette through her hat, of black velvet braid, 
shaded her forehead like a diadem. Her face had recovered its refined, peaceful expression, her grey eyes and white teeth, her round, somewhat determined chin, gave her a confident, sensible air. 
When she turned her head, her profile again took on the grave purity of a statue. Her lifeblood lay somewhere beneath the quiet pallor of her cheeks, you felt she had returned to a dignified respectability. 
Two tears had rolled down her cheeks, her calm reflected her former grief. And she remained standing in front of the tomb, a simple column where Jeanne’s name was followed by two dates that 
measured the brief existence of the little 12-year-old girl. Around her, the whiteness spread like a sheet over the cemetery, pierced by the edge of a rusty tomb, or an iron cross, raised like the arms of 
a mourner. Only the footsteps of Héléne and Sir Rambaud had made a path in this deserted place. It was an unsullied solitude in which the dead were sleeping. The avenues vanished among the frail 
ghosts of the trees. The occasional parcel of snow fell noiselessly off an overloaded branch. Nothing stirred. At the far end were the black footsteps of people who had passed that way. They were 
burying someone under that shroud. A second cortége was approaching from the left. The biers and the carriages drove silently along like silhouettes cut out of white linen. Héléne was just emerging 
from her reverie when she caught sight of a beggar-woman hovering nearby. It was Mother Fétu, the sound of her men’s boots muffled by the snow, split and mended with string. Never had she seen 
her in such a miserable state of poverty, wearing such filthy rags, even more gross and half-witted. The old woman, in bad weather, icy-cold, drenching rain, followed the funeral processions nowadays 
to try her luck with charitable folk who might take pity on her. And she was well aware that in a cemetery the fear of death makes people give money. She visited each tomb, approaching people on 
their knees at exactly the moment they burst into tears, since at that point they could scarcely refuse. She had gone in with the last cortege, and had been observing Héléne for a while from a distance. 
But she did not recognize her, and told her, snivelling, and with her palm held out, that she had two children at home dying of starvation. Héléne listened, dumbfounded by this apparition. The children 
didn’t have any fire, the eldest was dying of consumption. Suddenly Mother Fétu stopped. Amid her myriad wrinkles her face started to change, her narrow eyes blinked. What! Was it the good lady? 
God had answered her prayers then! And without amending the story of the children, she began to groan and a ceaseless babble came pouring out. She had lost even more teeth, you could scarcely 
make out what she said. God had sent all His misfortunes upon her. Her gentleman had fired her, she had been in bed for three months. Yes, she was still poorly, she was itching all over, a neighbour 
had said that she must have swallowed a spider while she was asleep. If she only had a little fire she would be able to keep her belly warm. That was the only thing that would bring her any relief. But 
she had nothing—not a scrap of wood to bum. Perhaps Madam had been travelling? Well, that was her business. Anyway, she thought she was looking very well and very pretty. God would reward 
her for everything. As Héléne was getting out her purse, Mother Fétu leaned against Jeanne’s tomb, breathing heavily. The cortéges had left. Somewhere in a nearby pit you could hear the regular 
blows of a pickaxe, wielded by an invisible gravedigger. By now the old woman, with her eyes fixed on the purse, got her breath again. Then, to increase the amount, she grew very ingratiating and 
talked about the other lady. You couldn’t deny she was a kind lady. But she didn’t give her enough to make a difference. She looked warily at Héléne as she said that. Then she went so far as to 
mention the doctor. Oh, he was good as gold. Last summer he had gone travelling with his wife. Their little son was growing. But Héléne’s fingers shook as she opened the purse, and suddenly Mother 
Fétu changed her tune. Stupid, shocked, she had only just realised that the good lady was there next to her daughter's grave. She faltered, sighed, tried to bring her to tears. A little sweetheart with 
such lovely little hands, she could see them now giving her silver coins. And what lovely long hair she had, and her eyes brim-full of tears when she looked at poor people! Oh, you couldn't replace an 
angel like that. They didn’t exist, you couldn't find one in the whole of Passy. On fine days she would always pick a bunch of daisies in the ditch by the ramparts and bring along for her. She stopped 
speaking, anxious at the gesture Héléne made to cut her short. So had she the right words no more? The good lady wasn't in tears and she only gave her a twenty-sou coin. Sir Rambaud meanwhile 
had approached the terrace parapet. Héléne went to meet him. Then, seeing this man, Mother Fétu’s eyes lit up. The gentleman was unfamiliar. He must be somebody new. She shuffled along behind 
Héléne, calling down all the blessings of paradise upon her head. And when she was near Sir Rambaud, she again mentioned the doctor. That would be one man who'd have a fine funeral when he 
died, if the poor folk he’d tended for nothing were following his body! He was a bit of a ladies’ man, nobody could deny that. The ladies of Passy knew all about that. But that didn’t stop him adoring his 
wife, such a nice woman, she might have misbehaved herself if she’d wanted but didn’t dream of it now. A pair of turtle doves they were. Had Madam gone to call on them? They were certainly at 
home, she had just seen the shutters open in the Rue Vineuse. They had been so fond of Madam at one time, they would be so pleased to see her! As she mumbled these disjointed words, the old 
woman had her eye on Sir Rambaud. He was listening to her calmly, good man that he was. The memories she had brought back in his presence cast no shadow on his tranquil face. But he sensed 
that this insistent beggar-woman was importuning Héléne and he rummaged in his pocket and gave her something too, gesturing her to go away. When she saw a second silver coin Mother Fétu burst 
into exclamations of gratitude. She would buy a bit of wood, she’d warm her body where it hurt. That was the only thing that would give her belly any comfort. Yes, a real pair of turtle doves, and the 
proof was that the lady had had a second child the winter before last, a beautiful little girl, pink and bonny, who must be nearly fourteen months by now. The day of the baptism the doctor had put a 
hundred sous in her hand at the church door. Oh, good people seek each other out, Madam brought her luck. God grant she be spared sorrow, and every good fortune be showered upon her! In the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, Amen! 

Héléne stood looking across at Paris while Mother Fétu shuffled off between the tombstones, mumbling three Paters and three Aves. It had stopped snowing, the last flakes had landed, slowly, languidly, 
on the roofs. And in the vast sky of pearly-grey, beyond the melting mist, a rosy brightness glowed in the golden sun. One single band of blue over Montmartre edged the horizon, of such a light, soft 
blue that you would have thought it was a shadow on white satin. Paris was rising out of the mist, growing larger among its snowfields, breaking out of the ice which had been freezing it in the immobility 
of death. Now the feathery flakes no longer sent a great shiver, rippling palely over the city’s rust-coloured fagades. The houses emerged, black from the white mass where they had been sleeping, as 
though mouldy from centuries of damp. Entire streets looked ruined, eaten away by saltpetre, the roofs about to collapse, the windows already broken. You saw a square, its chalky surface seeming to 
be piled with rubble. But as the blue strip expanded in the direction of Montmartre, light flowed out, as cold and limpid as the waters of a spring so that Paris lay as though under ice and even the distant 
parts had the clarity of a Japanese print. In her fur-lined cloak, with her hands lost in her sleeves, Héléne was thinking. One single thought kept coming back to her, like an echo. They'd had a child, a 
bonny little rosy girl. And she could imagine her at the age when Jeanne was beginning to talk. Little girls of fourteen months are so sweet! She counted the months; fourteen, so that was almost two 
years, if you counted the rest. It was just that time, near enough to a fortnight. Then she had a vision of sunny Italy, a dream country with golden fruit, where lovers walked in perfumed nights, their 
arms around each other. Henri and Juliette were walking in front of her in the moonlight. They loved one another like married couples who have become lovers again. A bonny little rosy, naked girl- 
child laughing in the sunshine and babbling her muddle of words that her mother stifled with kisses! And she thought about those things without anger, her heart silent, increasing her serenity in her 
sadness. The land of sunshine disappeared, she contemplated Paris, with its great body hardened by the winter. Colossal marble figures seemed to be lying in the sovereign peace of their frigidity, 
their limbs weary with an age-old pain they were no longer able to feel. A blue gap had opened up over the Pantheon. 

Yet memory fetched back her days. She had lived in a trance in Marseilles. One morning, as she went along the Rue des Petites-Maries, she had started sobbing outside her childhood home. That 
was the last time she had wept. Sir Rambaud came to visit frequently; she felt him at her side protecting her. He demanded nothing, never declared himself to her. Then towards autumn she saw him 
arrive one evening, his eyes red, crushed by a great sorrow. His brother, Abbé Jouve, had died. It was her turn to console him. From then on she couldn’t remember exactly what happened. The abbé 
seemed to be always behind them, pressing her to resign herself, and she gave in. Since that was still what he wanted, she found no reason to refuse him. That seemed to her very sensible. As she 
was coming to the end of her period of mourning she had calmly sorted out the details with Sir Rambaud. The hands of her old friend shook with uncontrollable delight. It was as she wished, he had 
been waiting for her for months, all she had to do was give him some sign. They had married in black. The night of the wedding he too had kissed her bare feet, her beautiful feet, like those of a statue 
turning into marble again. And so life went on. 

While the blue sky widened on the horizon, this awakening of her memories was a surprise to Héléne. Had she been out of her mind, then, for a whole year? Today when she remembered that woman 
who had lived for three years in the room in the Rue Vineuse, she seemed to be passing judgement on a stranger, whose conduct she despised and found shocking. What a time of peculiar folly, what 
an abominable evil act, like a blinding thunderclap! And yet she had not asked for it. She had been living quietly, hidden away in her little corner of the world, absorbed in the adoration of her daughter. 
The path before her had stretched out without curiosity or desire. But a puff of wind had knocked her over and she had fallen. She could not find a reason for it even now. Her being had ceased to 
belong to her, the other person was acting inside her. Was it possible? She had actually done those things! Then she went ice-cold, Jeanne was vanishing beneath the roses. In the rigidity of grief, she 
became calm again, without desire, without curiosity, continuing slowly forward on the dead straight path. Her life was taken up again where it had left off, in stern tranquillity and proud respectability. 
Sir Rambaud stepped forward, to lead her away from this place of sorrow. But with a gesture Héléne indicated she wanted to stay there a little longer. She had gone over to the parapet and was looking 
down on to the Avenue de la Muette, where the carriages, a line of them, old and ramshackled, were pulled up beside the pavement. The whitened hoods and wheels, the horses bathed in lather, 
seemed to have been rotting away there for centuries. Coachmen stiff in their frozen coats sat unmoving. One by one, more coaches were trundling with difficulty over the snow. The animals were 
slipping and sliding, stretching out their necks, while the men had got down from their seats and were leading them by the reins, swearing at them. And you could see behind the glass the faces of the 
patient travellers, leaning back on the cushions, resigned to spending three-quarters of an hour on a ten-minute journey. The cotton-wool snow muffled the sounds. Only the sound of voices rose from 
the streets, shrill and distinctive, each with a particular resonance: shouting, the laughter of people slipping down on the ice, the bad temper of the carters cracking their whips, the snorting and puffing 
of a frightened horse. Further off on the right the tall trees on the banks were a sight to behold. You would have thought they were made of spun glass, enormous Venetian chandeliers on which artists 
had whimsically twisted branches studded with flowers. The north wind had transformed the tree trunks into the shafts of columns. Above them was a tangle of downy branches, plumes of feathers, an 
exquisite cut-out of black twigs, edged with white net. It was freezing, and there was not a breath in the limpid air. 

And Héléne told herself that she didn’t really know Henri. For a year she had seen him almost every day. He had stayed for hours and hours close to her, chatting, and looking into her eyes. Yet she 
did not know him. One evening she had given herself and he had taken her. But she didn’t know him, she was trying her utmost but she couldn’t understand. Where had he come from? How did he 
come to be near her? What kind of man was he to make her give herself, she who would have died rather than yield to another? She did not know, she felt giddy, her mind reeled. To the last, as on 
that first day, he had remained a stranger to her. Vainly she mustered the sparse details, his words, his actions, everything she could remember about the way he looked. He loved his wife and child, 
he had a distinguished smile, he always behaved properly, like a gentleman. Then she saw his passionate face again, his hands all over her body, desiring her. Weeks had gone by, he had vanished, 
he was gone. At this moment she wouldn't be able to say where she had spoken to him for the last time. He passed on, his ghost went with him. And their story had no other ending. She did not know 
him. 

Over the city the sky was turning a spotless blue. Héléne raised her head, weary of her memories, glad of this purity. It was very pale and limpid, nothing more than a reflection of blue in the white sun, 
low on the horizon that looked bright as a silver lamp. It burned without warmth, in the glare of the snow, in the icy air. Down below, vast stretches of roof, the tiles of the Military Depot, the slates of the 
houses on the banks, spread out their white sheets edged in black. On the other side of the river in the square of the Champ de Mars a steppe was opening up, where dark spots, cabs that had got 
lost, put you in mind of Russian sledges sliding along with the sound of little bells, while on the Quai d’Orsay, smaller in the distance, rows of elms blossomed in fine crystal, with bristling spines. In the 
stillness of that sea of ice flowed the Seine, its muddy water between its banks bordered with ermine. It had been washing along for two days and you could clearly see the blocks of ice being crushed 
against the pillars of the Pont des Invalides and vanishing beneath the arches. Then came the bridges, strung out like white lace, more and more delicate until they reached the spectacular rock that is 
the ile de la Cité, dominated by the towers of Notre-Dame with their snowy peaks. Other points to the left punctured the uniformity of the quartiers. Saint-Augustin, the Opera, the Tour Saint-Jacques, 
were like mountains with everlasting snow on top. Closer, the pavilions of the Tuileries and the Louvre, connected by the new buildings, made the ridge of a chain of immaculate summits. And further 
to the right were the snowy crests of the Invalides, Saint-Sulpice, the Pantheon, this last in the far distance, looking like a fairy palace, faced with bluish marble, against the azure sky. No voice could 
be heard. You could guess where the streets were from the grey slits, the crossroads in the hollows looked as if they had been split open. Whole rows of houses had disappeared. Only the neighbouring 
fagades were recognizable because of the myriad reflections in their windows. The snowfields became indistinct then, and vanished into the glittering distance in a lake whose blue shadows seemed 
like an extension of the blue sky. Paris, vast and clear in the intensity of this freeze, glowed in the silver sun. 

Then Héléne, gazing out at it one last time, took in the impassive city which, like Henri, remained a mystery. It was peaceful as ever and as if immortal under the snow, just as she had left it, just as she 
had seen it for three years. Paris for her was full of her past. It had been with her when she had fallen in love, and when Jeanne died. But that companion of all her days was still serene, indifferent, its 


gigantic face dispassionate, the silent witness of the laughter and tears which seemed to float down the Seine. At one time or another she had thought it possessed the ferocity of a monster, or the 
bounty of a Colossus. Today she sensed that she would never fathom its indifference, its vastness. It unfolded. It was Life. 
Meanwhile Sir Rambaud touched her lightly, to make her come away. His kind face was beginning to look worried. He murmured: 
‘Don't torment yourself.’ 
He knew everything she was feeling but that was all he could think of to say. Madam Rambaud looked at him and was calmed. Her face was rosy with the cold, her eyes clear. She had already begun 
to move away. Life was beginning again. 
‘lam not sure if I've shut the large trunk properly,’ she said. 
Sir Rambaud promised to check. The train was not leaving till midday, they had plenty of time. The streets were being sanded. Their cab would take less than an hour. But suddenly he raised his voice. 
‘I'll wager you have forgotten the fishing rods?’ 
‘Oh yes, you are quite right!’ she cried, surprised and cross at forgetting. ‘We should have got them yesterday.’ 
They were very handy rods of a make you couldn't buy in Marseilles. They owned a little cottage by the sea where they were to spend the summer. Sir Rambaud consulted his watch. They could still 
buy the rods on their way to the station. They would tie them on, along with the umbrellas. Then he bore her off, cutting across the graves as they went. The cemetery was empty, there was nothing 
except their footsteps in the snow. Jeanne lay dead and alone, facing Paris for all eternity. 
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THROUGH the deep silence of the deserted avenue, the carts made their way towards Paris, the rhythmic jolting of the wheels echoing against the fronts of the sleeping houses on both sides of the 
road, behind the dim shapes of elms. A cart full of cabbages and another full of peas had joined up at the Pont de Neuilly with the eight carts carrying carrots and tumips from Nanterre; the horses 
plodded along of their own accord, their heads down as they moved forward at a steady but lazy pace that the upward slope reduced still further. The wagoners, lying flat on their stomachs on beds of 
vegetables, were dozing with the reins in their hands and their greatcoats, in thin black and grey stripes, over their backs. Every now and then a gas lamp, looming out of the darkness, would illuminate 
the nails of a boot, the blue sleeve of a smock, or the peak of a cap, in the midst of this huge mass of vegetables—bunches of red carrots, bunches of white turnips, and the rich greenery of peas and 
cabbages. All along the road, and the neighbouring roads, in front and behind, the distant rumbling of carts signalled similar convoys travelling through the night, lulling the dark city with the sound of 
food on the move. 

Madam Francois’s horse Balthazar, a very fat animal, led the procession. He plodded on, half asleep, flicking his ears, until, reaching the Rue de Longchamp, he gave a start and came to a sudden 
halt. The horses behind bumped into the carts in front, and the procession stopped amid a clanking of metal and the cursing of wagoners shaken from their sleep. Madam Francois, sitting with her back 
against a plank that kept her vegetables in place, looked round but could see nothing in the dim light shed by a small square lantern on her left that illuminated little more than one of Balthazar’s 
gleaming flanks. 

‘Come on, old girl, let's keep moving!’ yelled one of the men, rising to his knees among his turnips. ‘It's probably some stupid drunk.’ 

Madam Francois, however, had leaned forward and, down to her right, had seen a black shape lying across the road, almost under the horse’s hooves. 

‘You don’t want us to ride over someone, do you?’ she said, jumping to the ground. 

Aman was lying full length on the road, spreadeagled with his face in the dust. He seemed remarkably long and as thin as a rake; it was a wonder that Balthazar had not snapped him in two with one 
of his hooves. Madam Francois thought he was dead; she crouched down, took one of his hands, and found that it was warm. 

‘Poor thing!’ she murmured. 

The wagoners were getting impatient. 

‘Let's get going!’ said the man kneeling in his turnips, hoarsely. ‘The sod’s dead drunk! Push him into the gutter.’ 

But the man had opened his eyes. He stared at Madam Francois without moving. She thought he must be drunk after all. 

‘You can't stay here,’ she said, ‘or you'll get trampled on. Where were you trying to get to?’ 

‘| don’t know,’ he replied in a faint voice. 

Then, with an effort and an anxious look, he added: 

‘| was going to Paris. | fell down, that’s all | can remember.’ 

Now she could see him better. He looked pitiful, with his black coat and trousers, so threadbare that she could almost see his scrawny arms and legs through them. His black cloth cap, pulled down 
over his forehead as if he was afraid of being recognized, revealed two big brown eyes, shining softly in his haggard face. Madam Francois thought he was far too thin to have been drinking. 

‘What part of Paris were you going to?’ she continued. 

He did not reply at once. This questioning seemed to bother him. He appeared to be thinking, and at last said hesitantly: 

‘Over by the markets.’ 

By now he had got to his feet, with great difficulty, and seemed anxious to carry on his journey. But he staggered and grabbed hold of one of the shafts of the cart. 

‘Are you tired?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, very tired,’ he murmured. 

Then she suddenly assumed a sharp tone, as if annoyed. She gave him a push and said: 

‘Come on, get in the cart. We're wasting time. I’m going to the markets. I'll drop you off with my vegetables.’ 

As he hesitated, she pushed him up and almost threw him onto the turnips and carrots. 

‘Come on, don’t hold us up any longer,’ she cried. ‘Don’t get me annoyed. Didn't | say | was going to the markets? Go to sleep. I'll wake you up when we get there.’ 

She climbed back into the cart and sat at an angle, with her back against the plank, clutching Balthazar’s reins. The horse moved forward sleepily, flicking his ears once more. The other carts followed 
suit, and the convoy resumed its slow progress through the darkness, while the rhythmic jolting of the wheels echoed once more against the house fronts, and the wagoners, wrapped in their greatcoats, 
dozed off again. The man who had called out to Madam Francois lay down, muttering: 

‘As if we'd got nothing better to do than pick up every drunk we come across! You're too kind-hearted!’ 

The carts rolled on, with the horses, their heads down, moving slowly forward of their own accord. The stranger was lying on his stomach, his long legs covered in the turnips that filled the back of the 
cart and his face buried in a pile of carrots. Exhausted, he held on to his bed of vegetables for fear of being thrown to the ground by a bump in the road, his eyes fixed on the two lines of gas lamps that 
stretched out ahead until they merged, in the distance, with a mass of other lights at the top of the slope. On the horizon hung a great pall of white smoke, showing where Paris slept in the luminous 
haze of all these flames. 

‘| come from Nanterre. My name’s Madam Francois,’ said the market gardener after a moment or two. ‘Since my husband died I’ve been going to the markets every morning. It’s hard! What about you?’ 
‘My name’s Florent. | come from a long way away,’ replied the stranger, seeming embarrassed. ‘I’m sorry, I’m so tired | can hardly talk.’ 

It was clear that he did not want to say any more. So Madam Francois fell silent, loosening the reins round Balthazar’s neck as he plodded on as if he knew every cobblestone. Florent, still staring at 
the endless lights of Paris, was thinking about the story he had not wanted to tell. After escaping from Cayenne, where he had been transported for his part in the resistance to Louis-Napoleon’s coup 
d’état, he had wandered about Dutch Guiana for two years, desperate to get back to France but afraid of being caught by the police; and now he once more saw before him the great city he had missed 
so much. There he would hide and lead the same quiet life he had lived before. The police would be none the wiser; everyone would think he had died overseas. He recalled how he had arrived at Le 
Havre with just fifteen francs tied in a knot in his handkerchief. This enabled him to take the coach to Rouen but from there he had to continue on foot, as he had only thirty sous left. At Vernon he spent 
his last few coins on bread. After that he could not remember anything clearly. He thought he could remember having slept for several hours in a ditch and having shown a gendarme the papers he had 
managed to acquire. But he had only a vague idea of what had happened. He had come all the way from Vernon without a bite to eat, overcome every now and then by despair and by such terrible 
pangs of hunger that he had munched leaves from the hedges as he tramped along. In pain, suffering from cramp and sickness, his stomach knotted, his eyesight blurred, his feet moving forward as if 
drawn, without his being aware of it, by his vision of Paris far away, so far away, summoning him from over the horizon, waiting for him to come. By the time he reached Courbevoie, the night was very 
dark. Paris, like a patch of starlit sky that had fallen upon the black earth, seemed to him quite forbidding, as though angered by his return. A feeling of faintness came over him and his legs almost 
gave way as he descended the slope. As he crossed the Pont de Neuilly, he had to hold on to the parapet; he leaned over and looked at the Seine swirling in inky waves between its huge banks. The 
red lamp of a buoy seemed to stare at him with a bloodshot eye. Now he had to climb the hill if he was to reach Paris. The avenue seemed incredibly long. The hundreds of miles he had already 
travelled were as nothing compared to this. This last stretch of road filled him with despair. He would never be able, he thought, to reach the summit, crowned with lights. The broad avenue stretched 
out before him, with its lines of tall trees and low houses, its wide grey footpaths stained with the shadows of branches and interspersed with gloomy hollows where roads ran off to the side; all was 
silence and darkness. The short yellow flames of the gas lamps, at regular intervals, were all that gave some life to this desert of death. Florent came to a standstill. The avenue seemed to grow longer 
and longer as Paris seemed to recede into the night. For a moment he had the impression that the gas lamps, with their single eyes, were running to left and right, carrying the road away from him; 
then, feeling dizzy, he stumbled and fell in a heap on the cobbles. 

Now here he was, lying at ease on a bed of greenery which felt as soft as a feather bed. He raised his head a little to see the luminous haze rising above the dark roofs that could just be made out on 
the horizon. He was nearing his goal, he was being carried along towards it, and had nothing to do but abandon himself to the movement of the cart; and this effortless advance left him with only his 
gnawing hunger to contend with. It gripped him once more, causing him terrible, almost unbearable pain. Now that his limbs had fallen asleep, he could feel only his stomach, racked and twisted as by 
a red-hot poker. The fresh smells of the vegetables around him, especially the carrots, affected him so much that he almost fainted. He pressed as hard as he could against this deep bed of food in 
order to tighten his stomach and silence its groans. The nine carts behind him, with their mountains of cabbages and peas, their piles of artichokes, lettuces, celery, and leeks, seemed to be rolling 
over him as if to bury him beneath an avalanche of food. There was a halt, the sound of loud voices. They had reached the barrier and the customs officials were looking into the carts. Then Florent 
entered Paris on a heap of carrots, his teeth clenched and in a dead faint. 

‘Hey! You up there!’ Madam Francois shouted suddenly. 

As he did not move, she climbed up and shook him. He sat up. He had slept and no longer felt his hunger; he was totally dazed. 

‘Will you help me unload?’ Madam Frangois asked, as she made him get down. 

He helped her. A fat man with a walking-stick and a felt hat, and a badge on the left lapel of his coat, was tapping on the ground with the ferrule of his stick and grumbling loudly: 

‘Come on, hurry up! You've got to be quicker than that! Move the cart forward a bit. How many metres’ standing have you got? Four, isn’t it?’ 

He gave Madam Francois a ticket and she took some large coins out of a little canvas bag. He went off to vent his anger and tap his stick a little further down the line. Madam Francois took hold of 
Balthazar’s bridle and backed him so as to bring the wheels of the cart close to the footpath. Then, having let down the back of the cart and marked out her four metres with some pieces of straw, she 
asked Florent to pass the vegetables down to her bunch by bunch. She arranged them neatly on the ground, displaying them artistically, the tops forming a band of greenery round each pile; in no time 
she completed her display that, in the pale light of early moming, looked like a symmetrically coloured tapestry. When Florent had handed her a huge bunch of parsley that he found at the bottom of 
the cart, she asked him one more favour. 

‘It would be very nice’, she said, ‘if you would keep an eye on all this while | go and put the cart away. It’s just round the corner in the Rue Montorgueil, at the Compas d'or.’ 

Florent told her not to worry. He preferred to stay still, for his hunger had returned since he had begun to move about. He sat down against a pile of cabbages next to Madam Frangois’s stock. He was 
all right there, he told himself, and would not make a single move but simply wait. He felt faint, and he had no real idea where he was. At the beginning of September it is quite dark in the early morning. 
Around him lanterns were flitting about or were stationary in the darkness. He was sitting on one side of a wide street which he did not recognize; it stretched far away into the night. He could make 
nothing out clearly, except the stock he was guarding; and beyond that, along the pathways, the vague shapes of similar piles of goods. The middle of the roadway was blocked by huge grey carts, and 
from one end of the street to the other there was a sound of heavy breathing, indicating the presence of horses in the darkness. Shouts, the sound of a piece of wood or a metal chain falling on the 
cobbles, the heavy thud of vegetables being unloaded, the rattle of a cart striking the edge of the footpath, all these sounds filled the air with the suggestion of a mighty awakening that could already 


be felt in the throbbing darkness. Turning round, Florent caught sight of a man snoring on the other side of the pile of cabbages; he was wrapped up like a parcel in his greatcoat, his head resting on 
some baskets of plums. Closer still, to his left, he made out a boy of about twelve, asleep with an angelic smile on his face between two huge piles of endives. As yet there seemed nothing on the 
footpath that was truly awake except the lanterns dancing at the end of invisible arms, flitting over the dormant vegetables and human beings as they waited for the dawn. But what surprised Florent 
most was the sight of some huge pavilions on either side of the street, pavilions with soaring roofs that seemed to expand and disappear from sight in shimmers of light. In his dazed state he thought 
that he was looking at a series of enormous, symmetrically built palaces, light and airy as crystal, and catching on their facades, as though filtered through their endless shutters, a thousand rays of 
light. These narrow golden bars, gleaming between slender pillars, seemed like ladders of light ascending to the dark line of the lower roofs, then soaring upwards to the higher ones, thus forming an 
open structure of immense square halls, where a mass of grey, dormant shapes lurked below the yellow flare of the gaslights. Florent looked about him, frustrated at not knowing where he was and 
disturbed by this huge but seemingly fragile sight. As he raised his eyes, he caught sight of the luminous clock-face of Saint-Eustache and the grey mass of the church itself. This amazed him. He was 
at the Pointe Saint-Eustache. 

Madam Frangois, in the meantime, had returned and was arguing violently with a man carrying a sack over his shoulder and who wanted to buy her carrots for a sou a bunch. 

‘You're mad, Lacaille!’ she said. ‘You'll sell them back to the Parisians at four or five sous a bunch. Admit it! You can have them for two sous a bunch, if you like.’ 

As the man was walking off, she added: 

‘Some people think things grow by themselves! Let him buy carrots for a sou a bunch somewhere else, the drunken devil! He'll be back soon enough, you'll see.’ 

These last remarks were addressed to Florent. She now sat down beside him. 

‘If you've been away from Paris for a long time, you probably don’t know the new Halles. They were built five years ago at most. That market you can see just over there is for fruit and flowers. The fish 
and poultry markets are a bit further away, and behind them are the vegetables and butter and cheese markets. There are six markets on this side, and on the other side, opposite, there are four more: 
meat, tripe, poultry, and game. The whole thing is enormous, and bitterly cold in winter. They say they're going to pull down the houses round the corn market to build two more markets. But perhaps 
you know all about it?’ 

‘No,’ replied Florent. ‘I’ve been abroad... What's that big street in front of us?’ 

‘Oh, that’s a new street. The Rue du Pont-Neuf. It runs from the Seine through here to the Rue Montmartre and the Rue Montorgueil. You'd have realised where you were if it had been daylight.’ 
Madam Frangois paused and stood up, having noticed a woman looking at her turnips. 

‘Is that you, Mére Chantemesse?’ she asked affably. 

Florent, in the meantime, was staring in the direction of the Rue Montorgueil. That was where a group of sergents de ville had arrested him on the night of 4 December. He had been walking along the 
Boulevard Montmartre at about two o’clock, making his way slowly through the crowd, smiling at the number of soldiers the Elysée had ordered into the streets in a show of strength, when the military 
suddenly opened fire, shooting people at close range. It lasted a quarter of an hour. Knocked to the ground at the corner of the Rue Vivienne, he lost consciousness as the crowd, panic-stricken by the 
shooting, trampled over him. After a while, hearing no more noise, he tried to stand up; but across him lay a young woman in a pink bonnet, whose shawl had slipped from her shoulders to reveal a 
bodice sewn in tiny pleats. Above her breast, at the top of her bodice, were two bullet holes; and as he gently moved the young woman aside to free his legs, blood trickled from her wounds onto his 
hands. He sprang up and ran away as fast as he could, hatless, his hands wet with the blood. Out of his senses, he wandered about the streets until evening, haunted by the image of the young woman 
lying across his legs with her face so pale, her blue eyes wide open, her lips twisted in pain, and her look of surprise at meeting death so suddenly. He was a shy man. At the age of thirty he still hardly 
dared to look a woman in the face; and now he would carry this face in his heart and in his memory for the rest of his life. It was as if he had lost a loved one of his own. In the evening, without knowing 
how he had got there, still shaken by the terrible scenes of the afternoon, he found himself in a bar in the Rue Montorgueil, where some men were drinking and talking of throwing up barricades. He 
went off with them, helped them to tear up a few cobblestones, and sat on the barricade, tired out by his wanderings but ready to fight when the soldiers arrived. He did not even have a knife with him, 
and was still bareheaded. At about eleven o'clock he dozed off, and in his sleep he could see the two holes in the dead woman’s white bodice staring at him like eyes reddened with blood and tears. 
When he woke up he found himself in the grip of four sergents de ville who were pummelling him with their fists. The men on the barricade had fled. But the sergents became even more violent, and 
almost strangled him when they saw the blood on his hands. It was the blood of the young woman. 

His head full of these memories, Florent glanced up at the luminous clock of Saint-Eustache, not even noticing the position of the hands. It was nearly four o’clock. Les Halles were still asleep. Madam 
Francois was talking to Mére Chantemesse; they were haggling over the price of the turnips. Florent now remembered how they had nearly shot him against the wall of Saint-Eustache. On that spot a 
platoon of police had just executed five men captured at a barricade in the Rue Grenéta. The five bodies had lain across the footpath just where he thought he could now see a pile of pink radishes. 
He had escaped being shot only because the sergents de ville carried swords rather than muskets. They took him to a nearby police station and gave the officer in charge a note which bore, scribbled 
in pencil, the words: ‘Captured with hands covered in blood. Very dangerous.’ From then until the morning he had been dragged from station to station. The note accompanied him each time. He was 
manacled from the start and guarded as though he were a raving lunatic. At the station in the Rue de la Lingerie some drunken soldiers wanted to shoot him; they had already lighted a lantern in 
preparation when an order came through to take all prisoners to the depot of the Préfecture. Two days later he was in a dungeon at the fort of Bicétre. And ever since then he had been hungry. He had 
been hungry in the dungeon, and hunger had never left him. About a hundred men were squashed into the cellar-like dungeon, where, hardly able to breathe, they devoured the few mouthfuls of bread 
that were thrown to them like animals in a cage. When he appeared before an investigating magistrate, without any witness or defence, he was accused of belonging to a secret society; and when he 
swore that this was not true, the magistrate produced the note from his file: ‘Captured with hands covered in blood. Very dangerous.’ That was enough. He was sentenced to deportation. Six weeks 
later, one night in January, a gaoler awoke him and locked him in a courtyard with more than four hundred other prisoners. An hour later this first convoy set off for the hulks and exile, handcuffed and 
guarded by two files of gendarmes with loaded muskets. They crossed the Pont d’Austerlitz, followed the line of the boulevards, and arrived at the Gare du Havre. It was a carnival night. Bright lights 
shone from the windows of the restaurants on the boulevards. At the corner of the Rue Vivienne, at the spot where he could still picture the anonymous young woman lying dead, he saw a carriage full 
of masked women, with bare shoulders and laughing voices, who were complaining about being held up, and expressing their disgust at the endless procession of convicts. During the whole journey 
from Paris to Le Havre, the prisoners were given neither a mouthful of bread nor a drink of water. The police had forgotten to issue any rations before their departure, and it was not until thirty-six hours 
later, when they had been piled away in the holds of the frigate Le Canada, that they were at last given a bite to eat. 

No, hunger had never left him. He wracked his brains but could not recall a single moment when his stomach had felt full. He had become dry and withered; his stomach seemed to have shrunk; his 
skin clung to his bones. And now that he was back in Paris, he found it fat and sleek, overflowing with food. He had returned on a bed of vegetables, riding into the city on a wave of good things to eat 
which he had felt swarming around him, spreading everywhere and making him feel uneasy. That carnival night seemed to have lasted for seven years. Once again he saw the bright lights on the 
boulevards, the laughing women, the greedy city he had left on that distant January night; and it all seemed to have grown so much bigger, to match the gigantic size of Les Halles, whose heavy 
breathing—the result of the excesses of the day before—he could now hear. 

Mére Chantemesse had decided to buy a dozen bunches of turnips. She had put them in her apron that she held very tightly, thus making herself look even fatter; and she stayed there for a while, 
gossiping in her drawling voice. When she had gone, Madam Francois sat down again with Florent. 

‘Poor old Mére Chantemesse!’ she said. ‘She must be at least seventy-two. | can remember her buying turnips from my father when | was a little girl. She hasn’t got any family, just a young good-for- 
nothing girl she picked up somewhere and who gives her nothing but trouble. Still, she manages somehow; she sells a bit here and there and makes her forty sous a day. | know | could never live in 
this rotten city, spending the whole day in the street! If she had a family, you might understand it!’ 

‘You've got some relations in Paris, | suppose?’ she asked, seeing that Florent still seemed unwilling to talk. 

He seemed not to hear. His feeling of distrust had come back. He kept thinking about the police, imagining them watching at every street corner, and getting women to sell the secrets they dragged out 
of poor devils like himself. Madam Frangois was sitting close to him but he thought she looked perfectly honest and straightforward with her wide, calm face and a black and yellow scarf tied round her 
head. She seemed about thirty-five, and was solidly built, with a certain hardy beauty due to her life out of doors. A pair of black eyes that radiated kindness, softened her rather masculine features. 
She certainly was inquisitive but she probably meant well. 

‘I've got a nephew in Paris,’ she continued, without seeming at all put out by Florent’s silence. ‘He’s turned out badly, though, and has gone into the army. It’s nice to have people you can turn to, isn’t 
it? Your family will have a surprise when they see you. But it’s always good to see each other again, isn’t it?’ 

She kept looking at him as she spoke, no doubt feeling sorry for him because of his extreme thinness, fancying that he was a ‘gentleman’ beneath the dreadful black coat he was wearing, and so not 
daring to slip a silver coin into his hand. 

At last, however, she murmured: 

‘In the meantime, if you need anything...’ 

He said immediately, however, that he had everything he needed and had a place to go to. She seemed quite pleased to hear this and, as if to reassure herself, repeated several times: 

‘Good, that’s all right then—all you have to do is wait for it to get light.’ 

A heavy bell at the corner of the fruit market, above Florent’s head, began to sound. The slow, regular peals seemed gradually to dissipate the drowsiness that lingered all around. Carts were still 
arriving, and the shouts of the wagoners, the cracking of their whips, and the grinding of the paving stones under the iron-bound wheels and the horses’ hooves made an ever-increasing din. Soon the 
carts could only move forward a few metres at a time, stretching out in a long line, one behind the other, until they were lost to sight in the greyness of the morning, from which a hubbub of activity 
arose. All the way down the Rue du Pont-Neuf carts were being unloaded, backed against the gutters, the horses standing motionless side by side as though on display at a circus. Florent’s attention 
was caught by an enormous cart piled high with superb cabbages and which had been backed up to the footpath with the greatest difficulty. Its load towered above a lofty gas lamp that threw its light 
across the cabbages’ broad leaves, curled like pieces of dark green velvet, crimped and cut. A little peasant girl of about sixteen, in a blue linen blouse and bonnet, was standing in the cart up to her 
shoulders in cabbages, and was picking them up one by one and throwing them down to someone standing in the darkness below. Every now and then the girl would slip and vanish under an avalanche 
of vegetables but her pink nose soon reappeared amidst the mass of greenery, and she would laugh as the cabbages once more flew through the air between Florent and the lamp. He counted them 
mechanically as they fell. When the cart was empty he felt quite disappointed. 

The piles of vegetables on the footpath began to overflow onto the road. The traders had left narrow gaps between the various piles to let people pass. The wide footpath was covered from end to end 
with dark mounds. So far nothing could be seen, as the lanterns swung by, except the luxuriant fullness of the bundles of artichokes, the delicate green of the lettuces, the coral pink of the carrots, and 
the smooth ivory of the turnips. These flashes of colour appeared along the mounds of vegetables as the lanterns moved along. The footpath was now full of people: a whole crowd was now moving 
around among the goods on show, chattering and shouting. A loud voice in the distance cried: ‘Endives! Endives!’ The gates of the market where ordinary vegetables were sold had just been opened, 
and the retailers who had stalls there, wearing white bonnets and scarves knotted over their black calico jackets, their skirts pinned up to stop them getting dirty, were sorting out their stock for the day, 
depositing their purchases in huge porters’ baskets spaced out on the ground. The coming and going between the roadway and the market grew more intense as people collided and cursed, while all 
around there was a clamour of voices growing hoarse because of prolonged wrangling over a sou or two. Florent was surprised by the calmness of the farm women with their bright headscarves and 
tanned faces amidst all this jabbering. 

Behind him, on the footpaths of the Rue Rambuteau, fruit was being sold. Baskets of various sizes covered with canvas or straw stood in long rows, and a strong smell of overripe plums hung in the 
air. At last a soft, gentle voice that he had been hearing for some time, made him tum round. He saw a charming, dark-haired little woman sitting on the ground, bargaining. 

‘Come on, Marcel,’ she said, ‘you'll take a hundred sous, won't you?’ 

The man to whom she was speaking was wrapped tightly in his greatcoat and did not reply; but after a silence of five minutes or more, the young woman returned to the attack. 

‘Come on, Marcel; a hundred sous for that basket, and four francs for the other one; that makes nine francs.’ 

Once again there was a pause. 

‘Well, tell me what you want.’ 

‘Ten francs. You knew that; | told you... But what’s happened to your fancy man, Sarriette?’ 

The young woman laughed as she took a handful of change out of her pocket. 

‘Oh,’ she replied, ‘he’s still in bed. He says men weren't made for work.’ 

She paid for her two baskets and carried them into the fruit market that had just been opened. Les Halles were still shrouded in shadows, streaked with a thousand rays of light gleaming through the 
shutters. People were beginning to move along the wide covered avenues intersecting the markets but the markets in the distance were still deserted, despite the swarming activity on the footpaths. At 


the Pointe Saint-Eustache the bakers and wine merchants were taking down their shutters; the red-fronted shops, their gas jets flaring, stood out in the darkness. Florent noticed a baker’s shop on the 
left-hand side of the Rue Montorgueil and fancied that he could smell the warm bread. It was now half past four. 

By this time Madam Frangois had got rid of nearly all her produce. She had only a few bunches of carrots left when Lacaille reappeared with his sack. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘will you take one sou now?’ 

‘| knew I'd see you again,’ replied Madam Francois. ‘You might as well take everything I’ve got left. There are seventeen bunches.’ 

‘That makes seventeen sous.’ 

‘No, thirty-four.’ 

They finally agreed on twenty-five. Madam Francois was anxious to go. When Lacaille had moved off, with the carrots in his sack, she said to Florent: 

‘He was watching me all the time. That's how he bargains all over the markets. He often waits until the last peal of the bell before spending four sous. Oh, these Parisians! They'll haggle for an hour 
over half a sou and then go and spend everything in a bar.’ 

Whenever Madam Frangois talked about Paris, she spoke in a tone of ironic disdain and referred to the city as if it were some ridiculous, contemptible, faraway place, where she deigned to set foot 
only at night-time. 

‘There! | can go now,’ she said, sitting down again next to Florent on some vegetables that belonged to a neighbour. 

Florent lowered his head. He had just committed a theft. When Lacaille had gone off, he had noticed a carrot lying on the ground. He had picked it up and was clutching it in his right hand. Behind him 
some celery and bunches of parsley were giving off strong smells that struck in his throat. 

‘I'll be off, then!’ said Madam Francois. 

However, she was intrigued by this stranger and could see that he was suffering there on the footpath. He had not moved an inch. She repeated her offer of help but he again refused, with an even 
stronger show of pride. He even stood up to show that he was feeling better. Then, as soon as she looked the other way, he popped the carrot in his mouth. But he had to hold it there for a moment, in 
spite of his longing to sink his teeth into it, for she turned round and, looking him full in the face, began to ask him more questions, with her honest womanly curiosity. To avoid speaking, he simply 
nodded or shook his head. Then, slowly, he ate the carrot. 

Madam Francois was at last on the point of setting off when a loud voice behind her said, 

‘Good morning, Madam Frangois.’ 

The speaker was a thin young man with big bones and a large head. He had a beard, a slender nose, and small, bright eyes. He was wearing a black felt hat, shapeless and discoloured with age, and 
was wrapped in a huge greatcoat, once a delicate shade of brown but which rain had streaked with long greenish stains. He stood there in his big laced boots, slightly stooped, twitching nervously in a 
way that was probably habitual; and his trousers that were too short, revealed his coarse blue socks. 

‘Hello, Sir Claude,’ Madam Francois replied cheerfully. ‘I waited for you last Monday but since you didn’t come | found a place for your canvas. | hung it on a nail in my room.’ 

‘That's very kind, Madam Francois. I'll finish that painting one of these days. | couldn’t come on Monday. Has that big plum tree of yours still got all its leaves?” 

‘Of course.’ 

‘| was wondering, because | want to put it in a corner of the painting. It'll look good next to the hen-house. I've been thinking about it all week... What lovely vegetables there are this morning! | came 
very early, thinking there’d be a good sunrise effect on all these cabbages.’ 

He waved in the general direction of the footpath. 

‘Well, | must be off,’ said Madam Francois. ‘Bye for now. I'll see you soon, | hope, Sir Claude.’ 

As she turned to go, she introduced Florent to the young painter. 

‘This gentleman has just been on a long journey,’ she said. ‘He feels completely lost in this dreadful city of yours. Perhaps you can help him.’ 

She finally went off, pleased at having left the two men together. Claude looked at Florent with interest. This tall, thin, wavy figure struck him as something out of the ordinary. Madam Francois’s brief 
introduction was enough for him, and he began to talk to Florent with the easy familiarity of a flaneur accustomed to all sorts of chance encounters. 

‘I'll come with you,’ he said. ‘Which way are you going?’ 

Florent felt ill at ease. He was not used to talking about himself. However, ever since his arrival in Les Halles, he had been dying to ask one question, and now he ventured to ask it, clearly afraid of 
receiving a negative reply. 

‘Does the Rue Pirouette still exist?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered the painter. ‘It’s a very quaint part of old Paris, that street. It twists and turns like a dancing-girl, and the houses bulge out like women with big bellies. I've made an etching of it that 
isn’t too bad. You can see it when you come to my place. Is that where you're going?” 

Florent, feeling relieved now that he knew the street still existed, said no, and explained that he had nowhere in particular to go. Claude’s insistence, however, brought back all his distrust. 

‘That doesn’t matter,’ said Claude. ‘Let’s go there anyway. It has such a wonderful colour at night. Come on, it’s just a few metres away.’ 

Florent felt that he had to go with him. They walked off, side by side, stepping over the baskets and vegetables like a couple of old friends. On the footpath in the Rue Rambuteau there were some 
enormous piles of cauliflowers, stacked symmetrically like cannon balls. Their soft white flesh spread out like huge roses in the midst of their thick green leaves, and they looked rather like bridal 
bouquets displayed on giant flower stalls. Claude stopped in his tracks, uttering little cries of admiration. 

Then, turning into the Rue Pirouette that was just opposite, he pointed out and commented on each house. A single gas lamp was burning in a corner. The houses, packed together with their peeling 
walls, thrust out their bay windows ‘like the bellies of pregnant women’, as Claude said, while their gables leaned backwards, clinging onto each other's shoulders for support. Three or four of them, set 
back in the darkness, seemed on the point of toppling forward. One of them was illuminated by the gas lamp, and it had a bright, fresh coat of whitewash, like a flabby, broken-down old dowager, 
powdered and painted in the hope of looking younger than her years. The others stretched away into the darkness, like a line of hunchbacks, cracked and green from the water dripping down from the 
roofs, and displaying such a variety of shapes and colours that Claude could not help laughing as he looked at them. Florent had stopped at the corner of the Rue de Mondétour, in front of the last 
house but one on the left. The three storeys, each with two shutterless windows, with little white curtains closely drawn, were sleeping; but, higher up, a light could be seen flitting behind the curtains of 
a small dormer window. But the sight of the shop beneath the bay window seemed to affect Florent deeply. It was kept by a dealer in cooked herbs and was just opening. Inside, there were some 
gleaming metal bowls, while on the counter stood the rounded domes and pointed steeples of tureens containing patés of spinach and endives, from which customers were served with scoops of which 
only the white metal handles were visible. This sight seemed to root Florent to the spot. Clearly, he had failed to recognize the place. He read the name of the shopkeeper, Godebceuf, on a red sign- 
board, and seemed quite disappointed. He stared at the cooked spinach with the despairing look of a man whom some terrible misfortune has befallen. 

Meanwhile the dormer window had been opened, and a little old woman leaned out, looked at the sky and then towards Les Halles in the distance. 

‘Ah, Miss Saget’s an early bird,’ said Claude as he gazed up at the window. And he added, turning to his companion: 

‘An aunt of mine used to live in that house. It’s a real hotbed of gossip!... Ah, the Méhudins are getting up. There’s a light on the second floor.’ 

Florent was about to ask Claude something but he found him rather forbidding in his big faded overcoat. So, without a word, he followed him. Claude went on talking about the Méhudin women. They 
were in the fish trade; the elder one was a magnificent creature, while the younger one, who sold freshwater fish, reminded Claude of a Murillo virgin whenever he saw her standing with her pale face 
and fair hair amidst her carp and eels. From this he went on to comment sharply that Murillo painted like an ignoramus. Then all at once he stopped short in the middle of the street. 

‘So!’ he exclaimed, ‘where do you want to go?’ 

‘Nowhere in particular,’ replied Florent, feeling confused. ‘Wherever you want.’ 

Just as they were leaving the Rue Pirouette, someone shouted to Claude from a bar on the corner. Claude went in, dragging Florent with him. The shutters had been taken down on one side only. The 
gas was still burning in the drowsy atmosphere; a forgotten dishcloth and some playing cards from the night before were still lying on the tables, and the draught that came in through the open door 
freshened the warm, wine-laden air. The landlord, Sir Lebigre, was serving his customers. He wore a long-sleeved waistcoat, and his fat regular features, fringed by an unkempt beard, were still pale 
with sleep. Groups of men with sunken eyes were drinking at the counter, coughing and spitting, trying to wake themselves up with white wine and eau-de-vie. Florent recognized Lacaille, whose sack 
was now bursting with vegetables. He had reached his third round with a friend, who was telling him a long story about the basket of potatoes he had bought. When he had emptied his glass he went 
to chat with Sir Lebigre in a little glass-partitioned room at the back, where the gas had not been lit. 

‘What will you have?’ Claude asked Florent. 

On entering he had shaken hands with the man who had called out to him. He was a strapping young man of twenty-two at most, cleanshaven except for a small moustache, with a broad-brimmed hat 
covered with chalk, and a woollen neck-piece with straps attached to his short blue jacket. Claude addressed him as Alexandre, slapped him on the arm, and asked him when they were going to 
Charentonneau again. Then they talked about a great boating trip they had been on together on the Marne, when they had eaten a rabbit for supper. 

‘So, what will you have?’ Claude asked again. 

Florent looked at the counter, feeling very embarrassed. At one end some bowls of punch and mulled wine, circled with brass, were bubbling over the low blue and pink flames of a gas burner. At last 
he confessed that he would like something warm, whereupon Sir Lebigre served three glasses of punch. Near the bowls stood a basket of steaming-hot rolls which had only just arrived. But as neither 
of the others took one, Florent simply drank his punch. He felt it falling into his empty stomach like a stream of molten lead. Alexandre paid. 

‘He’s a good bloke, Alexandre!’ said Claude, when he and Florent found themselves once more on the footpath in the Rue Rambuteau. ‘He’s great fun to be with in the country. He likes to do strong- 
man acts; he’s got a magnificent physique. I’ve seen him stripped. If | could only get him to pose for me in the nude in the open air!... Anyway, let's take a stroll round the markets.’ 

Florent followed, happy to accept the bidding of his new friend. A bright glow at the end of the Rue Rambuteau announced the break of day. The noise of the markets was increasing, and every now 
and then the peals of a bell in one of the far pavilions cut across the growing din. They entered one of the covered avenues between the fish and poultry markets. Florent looked up at the high, vaulted 
roof, whose inner beams were shining amidst the black lacework of cast-iron supports. As they turned into the broad central avenue, he imagined himself in some foreign town, with its various districts, 
suburbs, villages, walks and streets, squares and intersections, all suddenly placed under a huge roof one rainy day by the whim of some gigantic power. The shadows, in the hollows of the roof, 
seemed to make the forest of pillars even bigger, and multiply to infinity the delicate ribs, fretted galleries, and transparent shutters. And high above this phantom town, stretching far away into the 
darkness, there appeared to be a mass of luxuriant vegetation, a monstrous jungle of metal, with spindle-shaped stems and knotted branches, covering the vast expanse as with the delicate foliage of 
some ancient forest. Several sections of the markets were still asleep behind their closed iron gates. In the butter and cheese and poultry markets were rows of little trellised stalls, and long alleys, 
deserted beneath the lines of gas lamps. The fish market, however, had just opened, and women were moving around among the white slabs stained with the shadows of baskets and forgotten cloths. 
In the markets for vegetables, fruit, and flowers, the hubbub was gradually increasing. The whole town was by degrees waking up, from the populous district, where cabbages had been piled up since 
four o'clock in the morning, to the wealthy, lazy district which waited until eight o'clock before it started to hang pullets and pheasants outside its houses. 

The great covered avenues were now teeming with life. All along the footpaths, on both sides, the market gardeners were still there, smallholders from the countryside around Paris, displaying in their 
baskets the harvest of the night before—bundles of vegetables and handfuls of fruit. As the crowd ebbed and flowed in all directions, carts drove in under the vaulted roof, the drivers reining in their 
bell-jingling horses. Two of these carts, left at an angle, were blocking the avenue. Florent had to squeeze by one of the greyish sacks; they were like sacks of coal, and so heavy that the axles of the 
carts bent beneath them. They were quite damp and gave off a fresh smell of seaweed; from one of them, split at one end, a stream of big, black mussels was piling up. They had to pause at every 
step. The seawater fish were arriving; one after another the drays drove up, laden with tall wooden cages packed with hampers that had been brought by train from the coast. To get out of the way of 
the fish drays that were arriving thick and fast, they had to dive under the wheels of the drays loaded with butter, eggs, and cheese, huge yellow wagons drawn by four horses and hung with coloured 
lanterns. The porters were lifting down trays of eggs and baskets of cheese and butter that they carried into the auction enclosure, where men in caps were making entries in ledgers by the light of the 
gas. Claude was in raptures over this tumult—lost in admiration before an effect of light, a group of figures in overalls, the unloading of a cart. At last they freed themselves from the crowd. Continuing 
along the central avenue, they soon found themselves enveloped in an exquisite perfume which seemed to be following them. They had now reached the flower market. All over the footpaths, to right 
and left, women were sitting with square baskets in front of them, full of bunches of roses, violets, dahlias, and daisies. At times the bunches grew darker, like bloodstains, at others they brightened into 
delicate silvery greys. Near one of the baskets, a lighted candle gave the surrounding darkness a sharp note of colour, bringing out the bright cockades of the daisies, the blood-red of the dahlias, the 
bluish purple of the violets, and the warm flesh tints of the roses. Nothing could have been more gentle or springlike than this soft breath of perfume on the footpath, after the smells of the fish market 
and the stench of the butter and cheese. 


Claude and Florent retraced their steps, lingering among the flowers. They stopped to watch some women selling bunches of fern and bundles of vine leaves, all neatly tied up in packets of twenty-five. 
Then they turned into another covered avenue that was almost deserted, and where their footsteps echoed as though in the vault of an empty church. Here they found a small cart, scarcely bigger than 
a wheelbarrow, to which a little donkey was harnessed. He must have felt bored, for, as soon as he saw them, he began to bray so long and so loudly that the vast roofs of Les Halles seemed to shake. 
Then the horses began to neigh in reply, there was a sound of pawing and scraping of hooves, and a great din in the distance that grew, spread, then died away. Meanwhile, in the Rue Berger in front 
of them, the empty retailers’ shops displayed, in the glaring light of the gas, piles of baskets and fruit, enclosed by three dirty walls covered with numbers scrawled in pencil. They were still standing 
there, contemplating the scene, when they caught sight of a well-dressed woman huddled in a cab stuck in a traffic jam down the street. 

‘There’s Cinderella going home without her slippers,’ said Claude with a smile. 

They were chatting now as they walked back to the central point of the markets. Claude whistled as he strolled along with his hands in his pockets, talking expansively about his love for this mountain 
of food which rose up every morning in the heart of Paris. He prowled about the footpaths every night, dreaming of colossal still lifes, of the most amazing paintings. He had even started on one of 
them, having got his friend Marjolin and that good-for-nothing Cadine to pose for him; but it was hard work to paint all those vegetables and fruits and fish and meats—they were all so beautiful! Florent, 
his stomach aching, listened to the artist's rapturous talk. It was obvious that Claude, at this particular moment, did not think of these beautiful objects as food to be eaten. He loved them for their 
colours. Suddenly, however, he fell silent and, with a characteristic gesture, tightened the big red sash he wore under his greenish coat. Then, with a sly expression, he said: 

‘This is where | have breakfast, with my eyes at any rate, and that’s better than nothing. Sometimes, when I’ve forgotten to have dinner the night before, | gorge myself in the morning just by looking at 
all these wonderful things arriving. On mornings like that, | love my vegetables more than ever. But the frustrating thing, what's so unjust, is that those bourgeois bastards eat it all!’ 

He recalled a magnificent supper to which a friend had treated him at Baratte’s. They had had oysters, fish, and game. But sadly Baratte’s had closed, and all the carnival life of the old Marché des 
Innocents was dead and gone; instead they had those huge central markets, that iron giant, that amazing new town. Fools could say what they liked; it embodied the spirit of the times. Florent, however, 
could not make out whether he was condemning Baratte’s picturesqueness or its fine food. Claude then began to inveigh against romanticism. He preferred his piles of vegetables, he said, to the rags 
and tatters of the Middle Ages. And he ended by running down an etching he had done of the Rue Pirouette, as if it were a personal weakness. Those old slums ought to be razed to the ground and 
modern houses built in their place. 

‘Look!’ he exclaimed, stopping. ‘Look at the corner of the footpath over there! Isn't that a ready-made painting, far more human and alive than all their terrible sickly efforts put together?’ 

Along the covered avenue, women were now selling hot soup and coffee. At one corner a large circle of customers had gathered round a vendor of cabbage soup. The enamelled tin cauldron full of 
broth was steaming over a small brazier, through the holes of which could be seen the pale glow of the embers. The woman, armed with a ladle, took some thin slices of bread out of a basket lined 
with a cloth and dipped some yellow cups into the soup. She was surrounded by neatly dressed saleswomen, market gardeners in overalls, porters with jackets that bore the marks of the loads they 
had carried, poor ragged devils—in fact, all the hungry early-morning crowd of the markets, eating, scalding their mouths, and sticking out their chins to avoid staining their clothes as they lifted the 
spoons to their mouths. Claude blinked, delighted with the sight, trying to position himself so as to get the best perspective, trying to compose the scene into a satisfactory group. But the cabbage soup 
gave off a terrible smell. Florent tumed away, put off by the sight of the full cups that the customers emptied in silence, glancing sideways like suspicious animals. As the woman began serving a fresh 
customer, Claude was overwhelmed by the steam of the soup that caught him full in the face. 

He tightened his belt once more, half amused and half annoyed. Then, walking off, he remarked apropos of the punch Alexandre had bought: 

‘Funny, that—have you noticed that although you can always find somebody to buy you a drink, there’s never anyone who will stand you something to eat?’ 

The day was breaking. The houses on the Boulevard de Sebastopol, at the end of the Rue de la Cossonnerie, were still in darkness; but above the sharp line of the slate roofs the arch-pieces of the 
covered avenue cut out a bright half-moon in the pale blue sky. Claude had been bending over some grated openings on the ground, through which he could glimpse deep cellars where gaslight 
glimmered, and he now glanced up at the space between the high pillars, as though scanning the dark roofs that fringed the clear sky. Again he halted, this time to stare up at one of the light iron 
ladders that connected the two tiers of roofing and made it possible to walk between them. Florent asked him what he could see up there. 

‘I'm looking for that little devil Marjolin,’ said the painter. He’ll be lying in some gutter, unless he spent the night in the poultry cellars. | need him for a study.’ 

He went on to relate how his friend Marjolin had been discovered one morning by a market woman in a pile of cabbages, and how Marjolin had grown up without a family, on the footpaths of Les Halles. 
When they tried to send him to school he fell sick and had to be taken back to the markets. He knew the markets like the back of his hand and loved them with filial devotion, living like a squirrel in that 
forest of ironwork. They made a fine couple, he and Cadine, that good-for-nothing Mére Chantemesse had picked up one night in the old Marché des Innocents. He, a simpleton but as resplendent as 
a Rubens, with a russet down on his skin that shone in the sunlight; she, slight and sly, with a comical face under a mop of black curly hair. 

Claude, still talking, quickened his step. He brought his companion back to the Pointe Saint-Eustache. Florent, whose legs were giving way again, slumped down on a bench near the omnibus office. 
The air was growing crisper. At the far end of the Rue Rambuteau, rosy glimmers of light were streaking the milky sky that, still higher, seemed to have been slashed by broad grey rifts. Such was the 
sweet balsamic scent of this dawn that for a moment Florent imagined himself in the country, high on a hill. But now Claude pointed out to him, on the other side of the bench, the market where herbs 
and spices were sold. All along the footpath skirting the tripe market it was as if there were fields of thyme and lavender, garlic and shallots; and round the young plane-trees on the footpath the vendors 
had tied long branches thick with bay leaves that shone as green as conquerors’ wreaths. It was the strong smell of the bay leaves that predominated. 

The luminous face of the Saint-Eustache clock was growing pale and seemed on the point of fading completely, like a night light overtaken by the morning. In the bars at the end of the neighbouring 
streets, the gas jets went out one by one, like stars dimming with the coming of day. Florent watched Les Halles emerge slowly from the shadows, from the dreamland in which he had seen them, 
stretching out like an endless series of open palaces. Greenish-grey in colour, they looked more solid now, and even more gigantic, with their amazing mast-like columns supporting the great expanse 
of roofs. They rose up in geometrically shaped masses; and when all the inner lights had been extinguished and the square, uniform buildings were bathed in the light of dawn, they seemed like some 
vast modern machine, a steam engine or a cauldron supplying the digestive needs of a whole people, a huge metal belly, bolted and riveted, constructed of wood, glass, and iron, with the elegance 
and power of a machine working away with fiery furnaces and wildly turning wheels. 

Claude had enthusiastically jumped onto the bench. He urged his companion to admire the effect of the day dawning over the vegetables. It was like an ocean spreading between the two groups of 
markets from the Pointe Saint-Eustache to the Rue des Halles. In the two open spaces at either end the flood of greenery rose even higher, submerging the footpaths. Dawn came slowly, a soft grey 
that spread light watercolour tints everywhere. The piles of greenery were like waves, a river of green flowing along the roadway like an autumn torrent; and they assumed delicate, shadowy hues— 
pale violet, milky pink, and greenish yellow, all the soft, light hues that turn the sky into a canopy of shot silk as the sun rises. By degrees, as the fires of dawn rose higher and higher at the far end of 
the Rue Rambuteau, the mass of vegetables grew brighter and brighter, emerging more and more clearly from the bluish shadows on the ground. Lettuces, endives, chicory, open and with rich soil still 
clinging to their roots, exposed their swelling hearts; bunches of spinach, sorrel, and artichokes, piles of peas and beans, mounds of cos lettuces, tied up with straw, sounded every note in the scale of 
greens, from the lacquered green of the pods to the coarse green of the leaves; a continuous scale of rising and falling notes that died away in the mixed tones of the tufts of celery and the bundles of 
leeks. But the highest notes, at the very top of the scale, came from the bright carrots and snowy turnips, scattered in tremendous quantities throughout the markets that they lit up with their medley of 
colours. At the intersection in the Rue des Halles, mountains of cabbages were piled up; there were enormous white ones, as hard as cannon balls, curly ones with big leaves that made them look like 
bronze bowls, and red ones which the dawn seemed to transform into magnificent flowers with the hue of wine-dregs, splashed with crimson and dark purple. On the other side of the markets, at the 
intersection near Saint-Eustache, the opening to the Rue Rambuteau was blocked by a barricade of orange pumpkins in two rows, sprawling at their ease and swelling out their bellies. Here and there 
gleamed the varnished golden-brown of a basket of onions, the blood-red of a heap of tomatoes, the soft yellow of a display of cucumbers, and the deep mauve of aubergines; while large black radishes, 
aid down in funereal carpets, formed dark patches in the brilliance of the early moming. 

Claude clapped his hands at the sight. He found something extravagant, mad, sublime in all these ‘amazing vegetables’! He maintained that they were not yet dead but, having been taken from the 
earth the day before, were waiting now for the moming sun to rise over Les Halles and bid them farewell. He could see them moving, he declared, see their leaves stir and open as if their roots were 
still firmly embedded in rich soil. Even from here in the markets, he maintained, he could hear the rattle of death coming from all the allotments around Paris. Meanwhile a crowd of white caps, black 
jackets, and blue overalls was swarming in the narrow pathways between the various piles of produce. It was as if the countryside had come to life in the city. The big baskets on the porters’ backs 
moved slowly along above the heads of the throng. The retail women, greengrocers, and fruiterers were all busy making their purchases. Milling around the mountains of cabbages were corporals and 
groups of nuns, while trainee cooks prowled about looking for bargains. The unloading continued; the carts discharged their enormous loads as if they were so many paving stones, adding their 
cascades to all the others that were now flooding across the footpaths opposite. And from the far end of the Rue du Pont-Neuf fresh rows of carts continued to arrive. 

‘What a beautiful sight!’ murmured Claude rapturously. 

Florent, however, was suffering. He fancied that all this was some supernatural temptation. He wished he could no longer see; he turned towards Saint-Eustache that he could now see at an angle 
from where he was standing. With its roses and its high mullioned windows, its bell tower and slate roofs, it looked as if it were painted in sepia against the blue of the sky. His eyes rested at last on the 
dark recesses of the Rue Montorgueil, where patches of gaudy shop signs leapt out at him, and on the corner of the Rue Montmartre, where the balconies gleamed with golden letters. When he glanced 
back at the intersection, his attention was caught by other shop signs, on which such inscriptions as ‘Druggist and Pharmacy’, ‘Flour and Grain’ appeared in big red and black capitals on plain 
backgrounds. By now the houses at the corners, with their narrow windows, were coming to life, setting amidst the airy expanse of the new Rue du Pont-Neuf a few of the ancient yellow frontages of 
old Paris. At the corner of the Rue Rambuteau, standing in the empty windows of the big drapery shop, smart-looking assistants in waistcoats, with crisp white cuffs and tight-fitting trousers, were 
preparing their displays. Further down, the Maison Guillot, looking as stern as a barracks, was carefully arranging packets of golden biscuits and jars of petits fours in glass showcases. All the shops 
were now open. Workmen in white overalls, with tools under their arms, were hurrying across the road. 

Claude was still standing on the bench. He was on tiptoe so that he could see as far as he could down the streets. Suddenly, in the midst of the crowd, he caught sight of a head covered with long 
blond hair followed by a smaller black-haired one, with frizzy curls. 

‘Marjolin! he shouted. ‘Cadine!’ 

His voice was lost in the general uproar, and he jumped down from the bench and ran after them. Then, realising that he had forgotten Florent, he dashed back, and said: 

‘| live at the end of the Impasse des Bourdonnais. My name’s written in chalk on the door: Claude Lantier... Come and look at my etching of the Rue Pirouette.’ 

Then he vanished. He did not even know Florent’s name. He left him as he had found him, by the roadside, after treating him to his views on art. 

Florent was now alone, and at first this pleased him. Ever since Madam Frangois had picked him up, exhausted, in the Avenue de Neuilly, he had been walking around in a daze, unable to take his 
surroundings in properly. Now at last he was free to do what he liked, and he wanted to shake himself free from the intolerable vision of teeming food that pursued him. But his head was still empty, 
and all he felt was a kind of vague fear. It was getting lighter, and now he could be seen quite clearly. He looked down at his shabby coat and trousers. He buttoned his coat, dusted his trousers, and 
tried to smarten himself up a bit, fearing that the black rags he was wearing would give away immediately the place from which he had come. He was sitting in the middle of the bench; on either side of 
him were some other poor devils who had settled there to wait for the sunrise. Les Halles are a favourite spot for tramps and vagrants in the small hours of the morning. Two sergents de ville, still in 
night uniform, wearing capes and kepis, were pacing up and down the footpath side by side, their hands behind their backs; and every time they passed in front of the bench, they cast a glance at the 
game they scented there. Florent felt sure that they had recognized him and were deciding to make an arrest. A fresh wave of anxiety overtook him. He felt a wild desire to get up and run off. But he 
did not dare to do so, and had no idea how he might make his escape. The repeated glances of the sergents de ville, their cold, deliberate scrutiny, was more than he could bear. At last he rose from 
the bench, and, making a great effort not to dash away as fast as his legs would carry him, he made off step by step, his muscles tensed because of his fear of suddenly feeling the rough hands of the 
sergents de ville grabbing him by the collar. 

He had but one thought and one desire that was to get away from Les Halles. He would wait, and later, when the footpaths were clear, he would look again. The three streets that converged here—the 
Rue Montmartre, the Rue Montorgueil, and the Rue Turbigo—filled him with uneasiness. They were cluttered with traffic of every kind, and vegetables littered the footpaths. Florent walked straight 
ahead as far as the Rue Pierre-Lescot but the cress and potato markets seemed impassable. So he turned into the Rue Rambuteau. But in the Boulevard de Sebastopol he was confronted with such 
a bottleneck of furniture wagons, handcarts, and traps that he turned back and proceeded along the Rue Saint-Denis. He found himself once more among the vegetables. On either side the stallholders 
had just set themselves up, their wooden planks placed across tall baskets; and the deluge of cabbages, carrots, and turnips began all over again. The markets were overflowing. He tried to fight his 
way out of the current that had swept him from the line of his escape; he tried the Rue de la Cossonnerie, the Rue Berger, the Square des Innocents, the Rue de la Ferronnerie, and the Rue des Halles. 
Then he stopped, discouraged, frightened, unable to escape from the infernal merry-go-round of vegetables that seemed to be swirling round him, slowly entwining his legs with their greenery. The 
endless stream of horses and carts stretched as far as the Rue de Rivoli and the Place de I’Hotel de Ville; huge wagons were carrying away supplies for all the greengrocers of an entire district; traps, 
their sides creaking, were setting off for the suburbs. In the Rue du Pont-Neuf he got completely lost. He stumbled upon a mass of handcarts, in which greengrocers were arranging their mobile displays 
of purchases. Among them he recognized Lacaille, who took off along the Rue Saint-Honoré, pushing a barrow of carrots and cauliflowers. Florent followed him, in the hope that he would guide him 


out of the mob. The footpath was now quite slippery, although the weather was fine; the litter of artichoke stalks, turnip tops, and leaves of all kinds made walking dangerous. He stumbled at every step. 
In the Rue Vauvilliers he lost sight of Lacaille. Near the corn market he again found the streets blocked with carts and wagons. This time he made no attempt to struggle; he was once more engulfed 
by Les Halles, the tide swept him back. Slowly retracing his steps, he found himself at the Pointe Saint-Eustache. 

Now he could hear the continuous rumbling of carts as they left the markets. Paris was chewing over the daily food of its two million inhabitants. The markets were like some huge central organ pumping 
blood into every vein of the city. The din was as if made by colossal jaws, a mighty sound to which each phase of the provisioning contributed, from the cracking of the big buyers’ whips as they started 
off for the district markets to the shuffling feet of the old women who hawked their lettuces in baskets from door to door. 

Florent turned into a covered avenue on the left, intersecting the group of four markets whose deep, silent gloom he had noticed during the night. It was here that he hoped to take refuge, to find a 
place to hide. But these markets were now as busy as all the others. He walked on to the end of the avenue. Drays were arriving at a quick trot, filling the market with coops of live poultry and square 
baskets in which dead birds were stowed in deep layers. On the opposite pathway other drays were unloading freshly killed calves, wrapped in canvas, lying on their sides like children in big rectangular 
baskets, from which only the four bleeding stumps of their legs protruded. There were also whole sheep and sides and quarters of beef. Butchers in long white aprons marked the meat with a stamp, 
carried it off, weighed it, and hung it up on hooks in the auction enclosure. Florent, his face glued to the bars of the window, stared at the rows of suspended carcasses, at the red of beef and mutton, 
and the paler meat of the veal, all streaked with yellow fat and tendon, and with their bellies gaping open. Then he arrived at the counters in the tripe market and passed by the pale calves’ feet and 
heads, the rolled tripe neatly packed in boxes, the brains delicately arranged on flat trays, the bleeding livers and purplish kidneys. He paused to look at the long two-wheeled carts, covered with 
tarpaulins that brought sides of pork hung on racks on each side over a bed of straw. The open ends of the carts seemed like some candlelit mortuary chapel, suggesting the deep recesses of a 
tabernacle, such was the glow of all the raw meat. On the straw beds were tin cans full of blood from the pigs. Florent was in the grip of a dull fever. The stale smell of the meat, the pungent odour of 
the offal, overwhelmed him. He made his way out of the covered avenue, preferring to return once more to the footpath of the Rue du Pont-Neuf. 

He was in agony. The cold air of early morning was too much for him; his teeth chattered, and he was afraid that he might fall down and lie on the ground unconscious. He looked round but could see 
no spot on any bench; had he found one, he would have gone to sleep there, even at the risk of being woken up by the sergents de ville. Then, feeling giddy, he leaned against a tree, his eyes closed 
and his ears ringing. The raw carrot he had eaten almost without chewing was making his stomach ache, and the glass of punch he had drunk seemed to have gone to his head. He was drunk with 
sickness, fatigue, and hunger. Once again he felt a burning sensation in the pit of his stomach that he clutched every now and then, as though trying to stop up a hole through which his life was oozing 
away. The footpath seemed to be moving beneath him; and thinking that he might feel better if he walked on, he went straight through the vegetables again, and once more got lost. He followed a 
narrow footpath, turned down another, retraced his steps, took a wrong turning, and found himself surrounded by greenery. Some heaps were so high that the people doing their business there seemed 
to be moving about between walls made of bundles and boxes, above which could be seen a procession of heads, the fleeting white or black of hats and bonnets, while the huge panniers on their 
backs, bobbing above the greenery, looked like little wicker boats floating on a stagnant, mossy lake. Florent kept bumping against hundreds of obstacles—porters taking up their loads, saleswomen 
arguing in loud voices. He slipped on the thick bed of stumps and peelings that covered the footpath and was almost suffocated by the smell. At last he halted, in a sort of confused stupor, and 
surrendered to the pushing and insults of the crowd; he was nothing but a piece of flotsam tossed about by the incoming tide. 

He was almost past caring. He could easily have resorted to begging. He was maddened by the stupid pride he had shown the night before. If he had accepted the charity of Madam Francois, if he had 
not been so idiotically afraid of Claude, he would not now be stranded there, at almost his last gasp among all these cabbages. He was especially angry with himself for not having asked the artist 
about the Rue Pirouette. Now he was alone; he might simply die there in the street like a stray dog. 

He looked up one last time at Les Halles. They were blazing in the sunlight. A broad ray was shining through the covered avenue at the far end, cleaving the various markets with a portico of light, while 
fiery beams rained down on the roofs. The huge iron structure seemed blue and formed a dark silhouette against the background of the rising sun. High above, a pane of glass caught the fire, drops of 
light trickled down the broad sloping zinc sheets to the guttering. Now it had become a tumultuous city in a cloud of dancing golden dust. This great awakening had spread from the snoring of the market 
people, asleep beneath their greatcoats, to the louder rumbling of the food-laden drays. The whole town was opening its iron gates, the footpaths were buzzing, the markets were roaring with activity. 
Cries and shouts of all kinds rent the air; it was as though the phrase Florent had heard gathering force in the darkness since four o’clock had now attained its full volume. To right and left, on all sides, 
the yelping that accompanied the buying and selling sounded shrilly like flutes amid the deep bass tones of the crowd; and everywhere it was the same, in the fish market, in the butter and cheese 
market, in the poultry market, in the meat market. A pealing of bells could suddenly be heard, adding another sound to the buzz of the markets. All around him, the sun was setting the vegetables on 
fire. He could no longer see any of the soft watercolour tints that had predominated in the pale light of dawn. The swelling hearts of the lettuces were ablaze, the various shades of green burst wonderfully 
into life, the carrots glowed blood-red, the turnips became incandescent in the triumphant radiance of the sun. To the left, fresh cartloads of cabbages were being discharged. He turned and saw in the 
distance drays clattering their way out of the Rue Turbigo. The tide was still rising. He had felt it round his ankles, then on a level with his stomach, and now it threatened to drown him altogether. 
Blinded, submerged, his ears ringing, his stomach crushed by everything he had seen, feeling the presence of new, endless quantities of food, he prayed for mercy; and he began to despair completely 
at the thought of dying of starvation in the heart of this city glutted with food, amid this dazzling awakening of Les Halles. Big hot tears started to roll down his cheeks. 

By now he had reached one of the bigger avenues. Two women, one small and old, the other tall and thin, passed quite close to him, talking as they made their way to the markets. 

‘So you've come to stock up, Miss Saget?’ asked the tall, thin woman. 

‘Yes, Madam Lecceur, if you can call it that... | live on my own, you know, and | live on next to nothing... | just wanted a little cauliflower but everything is so dear... How much is butter today?’ 
‘Thirty-four sous. | managed to get some good butter. If you want to callin...” 

‘Yes but | don’t know if | want any today. I’ve still got some lard left.’ 

Making a supreme effort, Florent followed the two women. He remembered hearing Claude mention the older one’s name in the Rue Pirouette; and he made up his mind to talk to her when she parted 
company with her friend. 

‘How’s your niece?’ asked Miss Saget. 

‘Oh, La Sarriette does as she likes,’ Madam Lecceur replied rather sourly. ‘She’s decided to set up on her own. That's her affair. When her men-friends have cleaned her out, she needn’t come to me 
for help.’ 

‘And you were so good to her! She ought to earn some money for herself. Fruit is doing very well this year. And your brother-in-law, how's he?’ 

‘Oh, him!’ 

Madam Lecceur bit her lips and seemed to want to leave it at that. 

‘The same as ever, | suppose?’ continued Miss Saget. ‘He’s decent enough. But | heard that he spends his money so fast that. . .’ 

‘How can people know how he spends his money?’ interrupted Madam Lecceur sharply. ‘He’s very secretive, and an absolute miser! I’m sure he’d let me starve rather than lend me five francs! He 
knows very well that butter, as well as eggs and cheese, haven’t done at all well this season, whereas he can sell as much poultry as he wants... But not once has he offered to help me. I'd be too 
proud to accept, of course; still, it would have been nice if he had offered.’ 

‘There he is!’ suddenly exclaimed Miss Saget, lowering her voice. 

The two women turned and gazed at a man who was crossing the road to enter the big covered avenue. 

‘I'm in a hurry,’ muttered Madam Lecceur. ‘I left my stall unattended. Besides, | don’t want to talk to him.’ 

Florent too had automatically turned round. Madam Lecceur’s brother-in-law was a short, stocky man, with a cheery look and grey, crew-cut hair. Under each arm he was carrying a fat goose, whose 
heads hung down and knocked against his legs. And then, all at once, Florent threw up his hands in joy. Forgetting how tired he was, he ran after the man and, catching up, tapped him on the shoulder. 
‘Gavard!’ he cried. 

The man looked up and stared in surprise at the tall black figure in front of him. At first he did not recognize Florent. Then, overcome with amazement, he exclaimed: 

‘You! Is it you? Is it really you?’ 

He nearly dropped his geese, and seemed very excited. On catching sight, however, of his sister-in-law and Miss Saget watching from a distance, he walked on again. 

‘Let's not stop here,’ he said. ‘There are too many eyes and tongues about.’ 

When they were in the covered avenue they began to talk. Florent described how he had been in the Rue Pirouettte, at which Gavard seemed most amused; he laughed heartily and told Florent that 
his brother Quenu had moved and had reopened his charcuterie just a few metres away, in the Rue Rambuteau, opposite Les Halles. He was again highly amused to hear that Florent had been 
wandering about all morning with Claude Lantier, the oddest creature, who, as it happened, was Madam Quenu’s nephew. He was on the point of taking Florent straight to the charcuterie but, learning 
that he had returned to France with false papers, he assumed all sorts of grave and mysterious airs, and insisted on walking five paces in front of him, to avoid attracting attention. After passing through 
the poultry market, where he hung his geese up behind his stall, he began to cross the Rue Rambuteau, followed by Florent. There, standing in the middle of the road, he glanced meaningfully in the 
direction of a large, well-appointed charcuterie. 

The sun was beginning to thread its way into the Rue Rambuteau, lighting up the fronts of the houses, in the midst of which the end of the Rue Pirouette formed a dark gap. At the other end the great 
mass of Saint-Eustache glittered brightly in the sunlight like some huge shrine. And right through the crowd, from the distant intersection, an army of road-sweepers was advancing in single file, their 
brooms swishing rhythmically, while dustmen with forks pitched the refuse into carts that at every twenty paces or so halted with a noise like breaking crockery. But Florent’s eyes were fixed on the 
charcuterie, open now and radiant in the light of the rising sun. 

It was almost on the corner of the Rue Pirouette and was a joy to behold. It was bright and inviting, with touches of brilliant colour standing out amidst white marble. The signboard, on which the name 
QUENU-GRADELLE glittered in fat gilt letters encircled by leaves and branches painted on a soft-hued background, was protected by a sheet of glass. On the two side panels of the shop front, similarly 
painted and under glass, were chubby little Cupids playing in the midst of boars’ heads, pork chops, and strings of sausages; and these still lifes, adorned with scrolls and rosettes, had been designed 
in so pretty and tender a style that the raw meat lying there assumed the reddish tint of raspberry jam. Within this delightful frame, the window display was arranged. It was set out on a bed of fine 
shavings of blue paper; a few cleverly positioned fern leaves transformed some of the plates into bouquets of flowers fringed with foliage. There were vast quantities of rich, succulent things, things that 
melted in the mouth. Down below, quite close to the window, jars of rillettes were interspersed with pots of mustard. Above these were some boned hams, nicely rounded, golden with breadcrumbs, 
and adored at the knuckles with green rosettes. Then came the larger dishes—stuffed Strasbourg tongues, with their red, varnished look, the colour of blood next to the pallor of the sausages and 
pigs’ trotters; strings of black pudding coiled like harmless snakes; andouilles piled up in twos and bursting with health; saucissons in little silver copes that made them look like choristers; pies, hot from 
the oven, with little banner-like tickets stuck in them; big hams, and great cuts of veal and pork, whose jelly was as limpid as crystallized sugar. Towards the back were large tureens in which the meats 
and minces lay asleep in lakes of solidified fat. Strewn between the various plates and dishes, on the bed of blue shavings, were bottles of relish, sauce, and preserved truffles, pots of foie gras, and 
tins of sardines and tuna fish. A box of creamy cheeses and one full of snails stuffed with butter and parsley had been dropped in each corner. Finally, at the very top of the display, falling from a bar 
with sharp prongs, strings of sausages and saveloys hung down symmetrically like the cords and tassels of some opulent tapestry, while behind, threads of caul were stretched out like white lacework. 
There, on the highest tier of this temple of gluttony, amid the caul and between two bunches of purple gladioli, the altar display was crowned by a small, square fish tank with a little ornamental rockery, 
in which two goldfish swam in endless circles. 

Florent felt a shiver of excitement run down his spine. Then he noticed a woman standing in the sun at the door of the shop. She added another note of well-being, with her air of contentment and 
prosperity in the midst of all these inviting things. A handsome woman, she filled the whole doorway. Though not fat, she was full in the bust with the maturity of her thirty years. She had only just got 
up, yet her glossy hair was already brushed smooth and arranged in little flat bands over her temples, giving her a very neat appearance. She had the fine skin and pinky-white complexion of those 
who spend their lives surrounded by fat and raw meat. She looked quite serious, very placid and slow, smiling with her eyes while her lips never moved. A starched linen collar encircled her neck, the 
white sleevelets reaching as far as her elbows, the white apron concealing the tips of her shoes, allowing only glimpses of her black cashmere dress that clung tightly to her well-rounded shoulders and 
swelling bosom. The sunlight streamed over her white skin and apron. But though bathed in light, her hair bluish-black, her skin pink, her sleeves and apron blinding, she never once blinked but enjoyed 
her morning bath of sunshine in blissful tranquillity, her soft eyes smiling at the teeming life of Les Halles. She looked extremely respectable. 

‘That's your brother's wife, your sister-in-law Lisa,’ Gavard said. 

He had greeted her with a slight nod. Then he darted into the alley at the side, continuing to take the most elaborate precautions, unwilling to let Florent enter through the shop, though there was no 
one there. He was clearly very pleased to have embarked on what he considered a dangerous adventure. 

‘Wait here,’ he said. ‘I'll go and make sure your brother is alone. Come in when | clap my hands.’ 


He pushed open a door at the end of the alley. But as soon as Florent heard his brother's voice, he sprang inside. Quenu, who was very attached to Florent, threw his arms round him. They embraced 
like children. 
‘God! Is it really you?’ stammered the pork-butcher. ‘I thought I’d never see you again. | was sure you were dead! | was saying to Lisa only yesterday, “Poor Florent!” ’ 
He stopped short and, popping his head into the shop, called out, 
‘Lisa! Lisa!’ 
Then, turing to a little girl who had crept into a comer, he added: 
‘Pauline, go and fetch your mother.’ 
The little girl did not move. She was a lovely creature of five, with a round, chubby face very much like her mother’s. She was nursing in her arms a big ginger cat that had cheerfully surrendered to her 
embrace, its legs dangling; she squeezed it with her little arms, as if afraid that the shabby-looking man might steal it. 
Slowly but surely Lisa made her appearance. 
‘It's Florent! It's my brother!’ announced Quenu. 
Lisa addressed him as ‘Sir and gave him a kindly welcome. She inspected him calmly from head to foot without seeming to be taken aback in any way. A faint pout, however, appeared for a moment 
on her lips. She simply stood there, finally bringing herself to smile at her husband’s show of affection. Quenu began to calm down, and noticed Florent’s emaciated, poverty-stricken appearance. 
‘You poor thing!’ he exclaimed. ‘Your stay away hasn't improved your looks. I've grown fat but so what!’ 
He had indeed grown fat, too fat for his age. He was bursting out of his shirt and apron, out of the white linen in which he was swaddled like a huge baby. His clean-shaven face had grown longer, so 
that it now bore a faint resemblance to the snout of a pig, to one of the cuts of pork he handled every day. Florent could hardly recognize him. He had now sat down and was looking first at his brother, 
then at the beautiful Lisa, then at little Pauline. They were all bursting with health, solidly built, sleek, in prime condition; they looked at him with the surprise of fat people gripped by a vague feeling of 
unease at the sight of someone who is thin. Even the cat, whose skin was distended by fat, turned its round yellow eyes towards him in a glare of distrust. 
‘You'll stay and have something to eat, won't you?’ asked Quenu. ‘We eat early, at ten o'clock.’ 
A strong smell of cooking hung in the air. Florent thought back on the terrible night he had just spent, his arrival on a bed of vegetables, his agony in Les Halles, and the avalanches of food from which 
he had just escaped. Then, with a gentle smile, he murmured: ‘Yes. I’m so hungry.’ 
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FLORENT had just begun his law studies in Paris when his mother died. She lived in Le Vigan, in Le Gard, and had taken for her second husband a Norman called Quenu, who came originally from 
Yvetot and had been transplanted to the Midi by a sous-préfet and then forgotten. He had stayed on at the sous-préfecture, for he found that part of the country delightful, the wine good, and the women 
very friendly. But three years after his marriage he had been carried off by a bad attack of indigestion, leaving as sole legacy to his wife a bouncing boy who looked exactly like him. The widow was 
already finding it very difficult to pay the school fees of her elder son, Florent, the product of her first marriage. He was a very gentle boy, devoted to his studies, and always won the top prizes at school. 
He met all his mother’s expectations. It was on him that she lavished all her affection and based all her hopes. Perhaps, in bestowing so much love on this pale, slim youth, she was showing her 
preference for her first husband, an affectionate, tender-hearted Provencal, who had been totally devoted to her. Quenu, whose even temperament and good humour had at first attracted her, had 
perhaps become too fat and too smug, and shown too plainly that his main object of affection was himself. At all events she formed the view that her younger son—the one often sacrificed even to this 
day in southern families—would never make good, and she was content to send him to a school run by a neighbour, an old spinster, where all the lad learned was how to play the fool. The two brothers 
grew up like strangers, quite separate from each other. 
When Florent arrived in Le Vigan, his mother was already buried. She had been determined to hide her illness from him until the very last moment, so as not to disrupt his studies. He found little Quenu, 
who was then twelve, sitting on a table in the middle of the kitchen, sobbing. A furniture dealer who lived next door told him of his mother’s last hours. She had reached the end of her tether, she had 
killed herself with work to enable him to continue his law studies. To her modest trade in ribbons that earned her very little, she had been obliged to add other occupations that kept her up late into the 
night. Her determination to see Florent established in the town with a good position as a solicitor had made her hard, mean, and pitiless, no less with herself than with others. Little Quenu walked about 
with holes in his trousers and in shirts that were falling apart. He never dared to help himself at table but waited for his mother to cut him his ration of bread. Her own she cut just as thin, and it was to 
the effects of this regimen that she had succumbed, in despair at having failed to accomplish her task. 
This story made a deep impression on Florent. He choked back his tears, took his little stepbrother in his arms, and held him tight, kissing him as if trying to give back to him the love of which he had 
unwittingly deprived him. He looked at the lad’s battered shoes, torn sleeves, and dirty hands, at all the signs of poverty and neglect. He repeated over and over that he would take him away and that 
they would live happily together. The next day, when he began to look into his mother’s affairs, he began to fear that he would not even be able to muster enough money to pay for his trip back to Paris. 
However, he was determined to leave Le Vigan at any cost. He managed to sell the little ribbon business for quite a good price that allowed him to pay off the money his mother owed, for despite her 
discipline in money matters she had run up more and more bills. Then, as there was nothing left, his mother’s neighbour, the furniture dealer, offered him five hundred francs for her chattels and stock 
of linen. It was a good bargain for the dealer but Florent thanked him with tears in his eyes. He fitted his brother out in a new set of clothes and took him away that same evening. 
On his return to Paris he gave up all thought of continuing his studies and suspended all ambition. He arranged to give some private lessons and found a place for himself and little Quenu in the Rue 
Royer-Collard, at the corner of the Rue Saint-Jacques. It was just a big room that he furnished with two iron bedsteads, a wardrobe, a table, and four chairs. Now he had a child to look after, and he 
greatly enjoyed this paternal role. To begin with, when he came home in the evening, he tried to give the lad some lessons but Quenu was an unwilling pupil. He refused to learn, saying tearfully how 
much he missed the time when his mother had let him run wild in the streets. Florent stopped the lessons in despair, and to console the lad promised him a complete holiday. As an excuse for his 
weakness, he told himself that he had not brought his brother to Paris to make him unhappy. To see him grow up happy and contented became his chief desire. He worshipped the boy, liked nothing 
better than to hear his merry laughter, and felt infinite joy in seeing him, carefree and healthy, by his side. Florent remained slim and lean in his shabby black coat, and his face began to turn sallow 
amidst all the drudgery of teaching. Quenu grew into a chubby little fellow, rather stupid, barely able to read or write but with an unshakably even temperament that filled the big, gloomy room in the 
Rue Royer-Collard with gaiety. 
Several years went by. Florent, who had inherited his mother’s spirit of devotion, kept Quenu at home as if he were a lazy grown-up daughter. He even spared him the most trifling duties about the 
house; he did all the shopping, cooking, and cleaning himself. This kept his mind off things, he said. He was given to gloominess, convinced of his own evil nature. When he returned home in the 
evening, spattered with mud, wearied by the trouble other people’s children gave him, he was deeply touched by the embraces of the tall, sturdy lad he found spinning his top on the tiled floor of their 
room. Quenu laughed at his brother’s clumsiness in making omelettes and at the serious expression he wore when putting stew on the fire. But once the light was out, Florent sometimes grew sad 
again as he lay in bed. He dreamed of resuming his studies and strove to organize his time in such a way as to be able to attend the Faculty lectures. He succeeded in doing this and, for a while, was 
perfectly happy. But a high temperature that kept him in bed for a week, made such a hole in his purse and gave him such a shock that he abandoned all hope of completing his studies. The boy was 
now becoming quite big, and Florent took a position in a boarding school in the Rue de |’Estrapade at a salary of eighteen hundred francs a year. To him this seemed a fortune. If he saved enough 
money he would be able to give Quenu a start in the world. When the lad reached his eighteenth birthday, Florent still treated him as if he were a daughter for whom a dowry would have to be provided. 
During his brother's brief illness, Quenu himself had been thinking about things. One morning he announced that he wanted to have a job, saying that he was now old enough to earn his own living. 
Florent was very touched. Just opposite, on the other side of the street, lived a watchmaker whom Quenu, through the curtainless window, could see bending over a little table, working on all sorts of 
delicate objects, and patiently looking at them through a magnifying glass all day long. The lad was much attracted by what he saw, and declared that he wanted to be a watchmaker. But after a 
fortnight, he became anxious and upset about it; he cried like a ten-year-old, saying that the work was much too difficult and that he would never be able to learn ‘all the funny little things that go into a 
watch’. His next whim was to be a locksmith; but this calling he found too tiring. In a period of two years he tried more than ten different trades. Florent said he was right, that it was wrong to take up a 
trade one did not like. However, Quenu’s difficulty in finding a trade put a serious strain on the household budget. Since he had begun flitting from one workshop to another, money had gone on new 
clothes, meals out, and drinks with fellow workers. Florent’s eighteen hundred francs were no longer enough. He was obliged to take a couple of private pupils in the evenings. For the last eight years 
he had worn the same old coat. 
However, the two brothers had made a friend. One side of the house in which they lived overlooked the Rue Saint-Jacques, where there was a large rotisserie kept by a man called Gavard, whose wife 
was dying of consumption brought on by the greasy smell of poultry. When Florent came home too late to cook a piece of meat, he was in the habit of calling in at the rétisserie to buy, for a dozen sous 
or so, a small portion of turkey or goose; these were the days of absolute feasting. After a while, Gavard grew interested in his tall, scraggy customer, learned something of his background, and coaxed 
Quenu down into his shop. Before long the young fellow was always there. As soon as his brother left the house, he went downstairs and installed himself at the back of the shop, enraptured with the 
four huge spits that turned gently round and round before the high, bright flames. 
The broad copper bands of the fireplace shone brightly, the poultry steamed, the fat bubbled melodiously in the dripping-pan, and the spits seemed to talk to each other and to address kindly words to 
Quenu, who, with a ladle, devoutly basted the golden breasts of the fat geese and turkeys. He would stay there for hours, crimson in the dancing glow of the fire, a trifle dazed, laughing at the birds 
roasting before his eyes. He only woke up when the geese and turkeys were unspitted. They slid smoothly onto dishes, the spits were drawn from their carcasses smoking hot, rich gravy flowed from 
their bellies and from the parson’s nose, filling the shop with the strong smell of roasted meat. The lad would stand there and watch the whole operation, clapping his hands, talking to the birds, telling 
them they were very delicious and would soon be on someone’s table, and that the cats would only get their bones. He would gasp with delight whenever Gavard handed him a slice of bread that he 
would put in the basting-pan so that it would soak and toast there for half an hour. 
It was in Gavard’s shop that Quenu’s love of cookery was born. Later on, when he had tried every other trade, he returned, as if guided by fate, to the spits, the poultry, and the finger-licking gravy. At 
first he was afraid of annoying his brother, who was a small eater and spoke of good fare with the disdain of those who are ignorant of it; but later, seeing that Florent listened to him when he explained 
the preparation of some elaborate dish, he confessed his love of cookery and soon found a job in a big restaurant. From then on the two brothers’ lives ran to a pattern. They continued to live in the 
room in the Rue Royer-Collard, to which they returned every evening, the one glowing and radiant from his hot fire, the other with the haggard look of a shabby, penniless teacher. Florent still wore his 
old black coat, as he sat correcting his pupils’ exercises; while Quenu, to feel more at ease, donned his apron, his white jacket, and tall white hat, and moved around the stove preparing some dainty 
titbit in the oven. Sometimes they smiled to see themselves like that, the one all in black, the other all in white. The big room seemed half gloomy, half happy, divided between mourning and gaiety. 
Never, however, was there so much harmony in a household marked by such contrasts. The elder brother grew thinner and thinner, consumed by the same inner fires as his father, while the younger 
one grew fatter and fatter, like a true son of Normandy; and they loved each other in the brotherhood they derived from their mother—a woman of infinite devotion. 
They had one relation in Paris, a brother of their mother’s named Gradelle, who had a charcuterie in the Rue Pirouette, near the markets. He was a fat, insensitive, miserly fellow, and received his 
nephews as though they were paupers the first time they paid him a visit. They seldom went to see him after that. On his name day Quenu would take him a bunch of flowers and received ten sous in 
return. Florent, who was extremely proud, was very hurt when Gradelle eyed his shabby clothes with the suspicious look of a miser anticipating a request for a meal or the loan of a hundred sous. One 
day, however, Florent happened, in all artlessness, to ask his uncle if he would change a hundred-franc note for him; after this the pork-butcher was more welcoming towards the young lads, as he 
called them. But their dealings with each other went no further than these occasional visits. 
For Florent, these years were like a long, sad dream. He tasted to the full the bitter joys of self-sacrifice. At home, life was all love and harmony; but out in the world, amid the jostling of the streets and 
the humiliations he suffered at the hands of his pupils, he began to have dark thoughts. His frustrated ambition embittered him. It was a long time before he could bring himself to accept his painful lot 
as a poor, plain, unsuccessful man. At last, wishing to avoid becoming mean-spirited, he espoused an ideal of pure virtue and sought refuge in a world of absolute truth and justice. It was then that he 
became a republican, entering the realm of republican ideals as girls with broken hearts enter a convent; and unable to find a republic where sufficient peace and kindness prevailed to soothe his 
troubled mind, he created one of his own. Books gave him no pleasure. All the scribblings amid which he lived spoke of foul-smelling classrooms, paper pellets chewed by schoolboys, and hours of 
drudgery. Besides, books only suggested to him a spirit of protest and rebellion, and encouraged feelings of pride, whereas it was of peace and oblivion that he felt most in need. He now spent all his 
leisure hours consoling himself with dreams of the ideal, imagining that he was perfectly happy and that all the world would become so too, constructing over and over again in his mind the republican 
society in which he would like to have lived. He no longer read any books other than those which his teaching duties obliged him to consult. Instead he would tramp along the Rue Saint-Jacques as far 
as the outer boulevards, occasionally going even further and returning by the Barriére d’Italie; and all along the road, gazing down at the Quartier Mouffetard spread out at his feet, he would dream of 
the great moral and humanitarian reforms which would change the city from a place of suffering to a place of bliss. During the bloody upheaval of February 1848 he was very disturbed, and rushed 
from one club to the next demanding atonement for the blood that had been shed through ‘the fraternal embrace of all republicans throughout the world’. He became one of those passionate orators 
who preached revolution as a new religion, built on the principles of humility and redemption. It was not until the terrible days of December 1851, the days of the coup d’état, that he was weaned away 


from his doctrine of universal love. He let himself be taken like a lamb and treated as a wolf. He awoke from his sermons on universal brotherhood to find himself starving on the cold stone floor of a 
dungeon at Bicétre. 

Quenu, who was then twenty-two, was beside himself with anxiety when his brother failed to return home. The next day he went to look for his corpse in the cemetery at Montmartre, where the bodies 
of those shot down on the boulevards had been laid out in lines and covered with straw, from which only their ghastly heads protruded. But Quenu’s courage failed him, he was blinded by tears, and 
had to walk twice along the lines of corpses before being certain that Florent’s was not among them. At last, at the end of a terrible week, he learned at the Préfecture that his brother had been arrested. 
He was not allowed to see him, and when he insisted the police threatened to arrest him too. Then he ran off to his uncle Gradelle, whom he looked up to, hoping that he might be able to intervene on 
Florent’s behalf. But Gradelle became angry, declaring that it served him right, that he ought to have known better than to have got mixed up with those awful republicans. He even added that Florent 
had been bound to come to a bad end, you could tell from his face. Quenu wept his heart out. His uncle, rather ashamed of himself, felt he ought to do something for the poor boy, and offered to take 
him in. He wanted an assistant and he knew that his nephew was a good cook. Quenu so dreaded the prospect of going back to live on his own in the room in the Rue Royer-Collard that he accepted 
Gradelle’s offer on the spot. That night he slept in his uncle’s house, in a windowless garret under the roof, where there was hardly enough room for him to lie at full length. But he was less miserable 
there than he would have been staring at his brother's empty bed. 

After a while he succeeded in obtaining permission to see Florent. But on his return from Bicétre, he was forced to take to his bed. For nearly three weeks he lay fever-stricken, in a stupefied, comatose 
state. It was his first and only illness. Gradelle kept saying that his republican nephew could go to the devil; and one morning, when he heard of Florent’s departure for Cayenne, he went upstairs, woke 
Quenu up, and bluntly told him the news, thus provoking such a crisis in the fever that the next day the young man was up and about again. His grief wore itself out, and his soft flesh seemed to soak 
up his last tears. A month later he caught himself laughing, and immediately felt sad and annoyed with himself; but his natural good humour soon reasserted itself, and he began to laugh without 
realising it. 

He became familiar with his uncle’s business, and found it even more pleasurable than cooking. Gradelle told him, however, that he should not neglect his pots and pans, because it was rare to find a 
charcutier who was also a good cook, and he had been lucky to have worked in a restaurant before coming to the shop. Gradelle made full use of his nephew's talents, asking him to cook the dinners 
sent out to customers, and put him in charge of all the grilling and the preparation of pork chops with gherkins. As the young man was so useful to him, he grew fond of him after his fashion and would 
pinch his arms when he was in a good mood. Gradelle had sold the few pieces of furniture in the Rue Royer-Collard and kept the money—forty francs or so—so that his gadabout nephew, as he said, 
wouldn't throw it out of the window. After a while, however, he gave him an allowance of six francs a month as pocket money. 

Quenu was perfectly happy, in spite of his near-empty purse and the rough way he was sometimes treated. He accepted everything; Florent had brought him up too much like a lazy girl. Moreover, he 
had made a friend at his uncle’s. When Gradelle lost his wife, he had been obliged to take on a girl to serve in the shop, and had taken care to choose a healthy and attractive creature, knowing that a 
good-looking girl would set off his display of cooked meats and help to tempt his customers. He knew a widow in the Rue Censier, near the Jardin des Plantes, whose late husband had been postmaster 
at Plassans, a sous-préfecture in the Midi. This lady, who lived very modestly on a small annuity, had brought with her from Plassans a plump, pretty girl, whom she treated as her own daughter. Lisa, 
as the girl was called, was placid and somewhat serious in manner. She looked quite beautiful, however, when she smiled. Indeed, her great charm came from the delightful way in which she revealed 
her elusive smile. Her expression then became a caress, and her usual gravity made these sudden, seductive flashes quite priceless. The old lady often said that one day Lisa’s smile would be her 
downfall. When an attack of asthma carried her off, she left all her savings, amounting to about ten thousand francs, to her adopted daughter. For a week Lisa lived alone in the Rue Cuvier, and it was 
there that Gradelle came to see her. He knew her from having often seen her with her mistress when the old lady had come to his shop in the Rue Pirouette; and at the funeral she had struck him as 
having grown so lovely, so handsomely built, that he had followed the hearse all the way to the cemetery. As the coffin was being lowered into the grave, he thought what a splendid sight she would be 
behind the counter of the charcuterie. He thought it over and resolved to offer her thirty francs a month, with board and lodging. When he put the offer to her, she asked for twenty-four hours to consider 
it. Then one morning she arrived with a little bundle of clothes and her ten thousand francs tucked in the bosom of her dress. A month later the whole house seemed to belong to her; Gradelle, Quenu, 
even the youngest kitchen boy, fell under her spell. Quenu would have cut off his fingers to please her. When she happened to smile, he stood rooted to the spot, laughing with delight as he gazed at 
her. 

Lisa was the eldest daughter of the Macquarts of Plassans, and her father was still alive. But she said that he was abroad and never wrote to him. Sometimes she mentioned in passing that her mother, 
who was dead, had been a hard worker and that she took after her. She worked, indeed, very hard. She sometimes added, however, that her mother had worked herself into the grave in her efforts to 
support her family. Then she would speak of the respective duties of husband and wife in such serious and practical terms that Quenu was enchanted. He assured her that he agreed entirely with her 
views. These were that everyone, man or woman, ought to work for his or her living, that everyone was responsible for his or her own happiness, that it was wicked to encourage idleness, and that if 
there was so much unhappiness in the world it was mainly due to sloth. These notions of hers were a sharp indictment of the legendary drinking and idleness of her father, old Macquart. But she took 
after her father more than she realised. She was a steady, sensible Macquart, reasonable and logical in her craving for well-being, having understood the truth of the proverb that as you make your bed 
so you lie in it. Prosperity and security were her great goals. Even at the age of six she had promised to stay still on her little chair all day long on condition that she would be rewarded with a cake in 
the evening. 

In Gradelle’s shop Lisa went on leading her calm, well-regulated life, illuminated by her occasional exquisite smiles. She had not accepted his offer without giving it careful thought. She reckoned on 
finding a benefactor in him; with the sure instinct of those who are born lucky, she foresaw perhaps that the gloomy shop in the Rue Pirouette would bring her the comfortable future she dreamed of— 
a life of healthy enjoyment and untiring work, each hour of which would bring its own reward. She attended to her counter with the quiet earnestness with which she had waited upon the postmaster’s 
widow. The cleanliness of her aprons soon became proverbial in the neighbourhood. Uncle Gradelle was so impressed with this pretty girl that sometimes, as he was stringing his sausages, he would 
say to Quenu: 

‘You know, if | wasn’t sixty, | think | might take it into my head to marry her. A wife like that is worth her weight in gold to a shopkeeper, my lad.’ 

Quenu was growing very fond of her, though he laughed heartily one day when a neighbour accused him of being in love with Lisa. He was not in love, though they were certainly very good friends. 
Every evening they went up to their bedrooms together. Lisa slept in a little room next to Quenu’s garret. She had made this room quite bright by hanging it with muslin curtains. The pair would stand 
together for a moment on the landing, holding their candles and chatting as they unlocked their doors. Then, as they closed them, they murmured in friendly tones: 

‘Goodnight, Miss Lisa.’ 

‘Goodnight, Sir Quenu.’ 

As Quenu undressed he listened to Lisa making her own preparations for bed. The partition between the two rooms was so thin that he could follow every movement she made. ‘She's drawing the 
curtains now,’ he would say to himself. ‘What can she be doing, | wonder, in front of her dressing table? Ah! She’s sitting down now and taking off her boots. Now she’s blown her candle out. Well, 
goodnight. Let's get to sleep.’ At times, when he heard the bed creak as she got into it, he would say to himself with a smile, ‘Well, Miss Lisa isn’t exactly as light as a feather.’ This idea seemed to 
amuse him, and after a while he would fall asleep, dreaming of the hams and petit salé he had to prepare the next morning. 

This went on for a year without causing Lisa a single blush or Quenu a moment's embarrassment. When she came into the kitchen in the morning at the busiest time of day, their hands met over the 
sausage meat. Sometimes she helped him, holding the sausage skins with her plump fingers while he filled them with meat and /ardons. Sometimes, too, they tasted the raw meat with the tips of their 
tongues, to see if it was properly seasoned. She gave excellent advice, for she knew some southern recipes with which he made some successful experiments. He often sensed her at his shoulder, 
looking into the pans, occasionally so close that he could feel her rounded breasts touching him. If he wanted a spoon or a dish, she would hand it to him. The heat of the fire would make their faces 
glow; but for nothing in the world would he have stopped stirring the fatty bouillies that thickened on the stove while she stood gravely by, discussing the amount of boiling required. In the afternoons, 
when the shop was empty, they chatted away for hours. Lisa sat behind the counter, leaning back, knitting in a relaxed, rhythmical fashion, while Quenu sat on a big oak chopping block, his legs 
dangling, tapping his heels against the wood. The understanding between them was marvellous; they talked about everything but mainly cookery, and also Uncle Gradelle and the neighbours. She told 
him stories as if he were a child. She knew some very nice ones—fairy tales full of lambs and little angels that she told in a piping voice and wearing her most serious expression. If a customer happened 
to come in, she saved herself the trouble of moving by asking Quenu to pass her the required jar of lard or box of snails. At eleven o'clock they went slowly up to bed as they had the previous night. As 
they closed their doors, they calmly repeated the words: 

‘Goodnight, Miss Lisa.’ 

‘Goodnight, Sir Quenu.’ 

Suddenly one moming Uncle Gradelle was struck down by a stroke while preparing a galantine He fell face down on the mincing table. Lisa did not bat an eyelid. She said that the dead man should 
not be left lying in the middle of the kitchen, and had the body carried into a little back room where Gradelle used to sleep. Then, with the kitchen boys, she worked out a story. It must be given out that 
the master had died in his bed; otherwise the neighbourhood would be disgusted and the shop would lose customers. Quenu helped to carry the body, feeling quite confused, and surprised at being 
unable to shed any tears. Later, however, he and Lisa wept together. Apart from his brother Florent, he was the sole heir. All the old gossips in the neighbourhood believed that Gradelle had a sizeable 
fortune. However, not a single piece of silver could be found anywhere. Lisa became very restless. Quenu noticed how pensive she was, gazing around from morning to night as though she had lost 
something. In the end she decided that the shop needed a good clean, saying that people were beginning to talk, that the story of how the old man had died was beginning to get around and it was 
therefore essential to make a great show of cleanliness. One afternoon, after she had been in the cellar for about two hours washing the salting tubs, she came up carrying something in her apron. 
Quenu was mincing pig’s livers. She waited until he had finished, chatting quite casually. But there was an unusual gleam in her eyes, and she smiled her most charming smile as she told him that she 
would like to have a word with him. She led the way upstairs but not without some difficulty, for she was weighed down by what she was carrying in her apron that was straining almost to bursting. By 
the time she reached the third floor she was quite out of breath and had to lean against the banisters for a moment. Quenu, intrigued, followed her into her bedroom without a word. It was the first time 
she had asked him in. She closed the door and let go of the corners of her apron. A stream of gold and silver coins rained gently down on the bed. She had discovered Uncle Gradelle’s fortune at the 
bottom of a salting tub. The pile of money made a deep hollow in her soft downy bed. 

Lisa and Quenu were quietly delighted. They sat on the edge of the bed, Lisa at the head and Quenu at the foot, on either side of the pile of coins, and they counted out the money on the bedspread 
to avoid making any noise. There were forty thousand francs in gold and three thousand francs in silver, while in a tin they found forty-two thousand francs in banknotes. It took them two hours to count 
it all. Quenu’s hands trembled slightly, and it was Lisa who did most of the work. They stacked the gold coins on the pillow, leaving the silver in the hollow of the bedspread. When they had worked out 
the total amount—eighty-five thousand francs that to them seemed a fabulous sum—they began to talk. They talked, naturally enough, about the future, and they spoke of marriage, though there had 
never been any mention of love between them. But the pile of money seemed to loosen their tongues. They had gradually sat further back on the bed, leaning against the wall, beneath the white muslin 
curtains; and as they talked, their hands, playing with the silver coins between them, met and held each other amidst the pile of five-franc pieces. They were still sitting there as dusk began to fall. Then, 
for the first time, Lisa blushed at finding the young man by her side. The bed had become very untidy, with the sheets hanging loosely; and the gold had made hollows on the pillow, as if their heads 
had rolled and twisted there while they were in the throes of passion. 

They stood up, embarrassed, like two people who have made love for the first time. The untidy bed, and all that money, seemed to proclaim some illicit pleasure. It was as if they had fallen into 
temptation. Lisa, straightening her dress as if she had committed a sin, went to get her own ten thousand francs. Quenu wanted her to add them to his uncle’s eighty-five thousand, saying with a laugh 
that the money must be married too. They agreed that Lisa would keep the ‘loot’ in her dressing table. She locked the drawers and made the bed, and they went quietly downstairs. They were now 
husband and wife. 

They were married the following month. The neighbours regarded the match as very natural and appropriate. A vague rumour about the money had got around, and Lisa’s honesty attracted endless 
praise. After all, said the gossips, she could have kept it all for herself and not said a word to Quenu; if she had told him about it, it was out of pure honesty, for no one had seen her find it. She certainly 
deserved to be married to Quenu, though he was really the lucky one, for he was far from good-looking and he had now acquired a handsome wife who had unearthed a fortune for him. Some even 
went so far as to whisper that Lisa had been very foolish to act as she had; but she just smiled when people vaguely suggested this. She and her husband carried on living as before, as the best of 
friends and in perfect harmony. She still helped him in the shop, their hands still met over the sausage meat, she still looked over his shoulder to see what was happening in his pans, and it was still 
only the big fire in the kitchen that brought a flush to their cheeks. 

Lisa was a woman of great common sense and quickly realised how silly it would be to let their ninety-five thousand francs lie dormant in a dressing table. Quenu would have been happy to stow them 
away again at the bottom of the salting tub until they had earned the same amount all over again, and could retire to Suresnes, a suburb they both liked. Lisa, however, had other plans. The Rue 
Pirouette offended her notions of cleanliness, her need for fresh air, light, and a healthy life. The shop in which Uncle Gradelle had slowly made his fortune was dark and poky—one of those dubious- 
looking charcuteries you see in the old parts of the city, where the worn flagstones always smell of meat in spite of being constantly washed. The young woman longed for one of those bright, modern 
shops, decorated like a drawing room, and looking out, with big, shining windows, onto some broad street. It was not her ambition to play the fine lady behind a stylish counter but she had realised that 


a modern business needed elegant surroundings. Quenu was quite alarmed when his wife suggested that they should move house and spend some of their money on fitting out a new shop. But she 
just shrugged her shoulders and smiled. 

One evening, when night was falling and the shop lay in deep shadow, they overheard a neighbour talking to a friend outside their door. 

‘Definitely not! I've stopped going there,’ she said. ‘I wouldn’t even buy a bit of black pudding from them now. They had a dead body in their kitchen, you know.’ 

Quenu was very upset. The story of a corpse in his kitchen was clearly getting about; and he began to blush every time he saw his customers bending down to sniff his goods. So, of his own accord, 
he spoke to his wife about her idea of moving. Lisa, without saying a word about it, had already been looking around and had found a new place, very well situated, just round the corner, in the Rue 
Rambuteau. The new markets were opening just opposite; they would treble their custom and make their shop known throughout the city. Quenu let himself be persuaded into enormous expense; he 
laid out over thirty thousand francs in marble, glass, and gilding. Lisa spent hours with the workmen, giving advice on the smallest details. When at last she was installed behind the counter, customers 
arrived in droves just to have a good look at the shop. The facing of the inside walls was done in white marble throughout. The ceiling was covered with a huge square mirror, framed by a broad gilded 
cornice, richly ornamented, while from the centre hung a crystal chandelier with four branches. Behind the counter, along the entire wall, on the left, and at the back of the shop, were other mirrors, 
fitted between the marble panels and looking like doors opening into an infinite series of brightly lit halls where all manner of meats were on display. The huge counter, on the right, was considered a 
fine piece of workmanship. At intervals along the front were lozenge-shaped panels of pink marble. The floor was covered with a mosaic of pink and white tiles, with a border of deep red fretting. The 
whole neighbourhood was proud of the shop, and there was no further mention of anyone dying in the kitchen in the Rue Pirouette. For a whole month women stood on the footpath to look at Lisa 
through the strings of saveloys and caul in the window. They marvelled as much at her white and pink complexion as at the spectacle of so much marble. She seemed to be the soul, the strong and 
healthy goddess of the charcuterie; and she was baptized ‘La Belle Lisa’. To the right of the shop was the dining room, neatly arranged with a sideboard, a table, and several cane-seated chairs of light 
oak. The matting on the floor, the light yellow wallpaper, the oil-cloth table-cover coloured to look like oak, gave the room a rather cold appearance that was relieved only by the glitter of a brass ceiling- 
lamp, spreading its big shade of transparent porcelain over the table. One of the doors from the dining room led into the huge square kitchen, at the end of which was a small paved courtyard that was 
used to store lumber—tubs, barrels, pans, and all kinds of battered utensils. To the left of the water tap pots of withered flowers removed from the shop window were slowly dying, alongside the gutter 
which carried away the dirty water. 

Business flourished. Quenu, who had been terrified by the initial outlay, now regarded his wife with something like respect and told his friends that she ‘had her head screwed on the right way’. After 
five years, they had nearly eighty thousand francs invested in reliable concerns. Lisa always said that they were not ambitious and had no desire to make money too fast, for otherwise she would have 
encouraged her husband to make thousands and thousands of francs by getting into the wholesale pig trade. They were still young and had plenty of time ahead of them; besides, they didn’t want to 
be involved in a rough, brutal business but preferred to work at their ease and enjoy life, instead of wearing themselves out with worry. 

‘For instance,’ Lisa would add in her more expansive moments, ‘I’ve got a cousin in Paris, you know. | never see him, because the two families have fallen out. He changed his name to Saccard, on 
account of various things he wants to be forgotten. He apparently makes millions; but he gets no enjoyment out of life. He lives on his nerves and rushes about all over the place, up to his neck in all 
sorts of crazy projects. Well, it’s impossible, isn’t it, for a man like that to sit down and eat his dinner properly? At least we can have our meals in peace. The only reason why people should care about 
money is that you need it to live. People like comfort, that’s natural. But as for making money just for the sake of it, and giving yourself far more bother making it than you get pleasure out of it, well, I'd 
rather just sit quietly at home. In any case, I'd like to see all those millions he’s supposed to have. I’m not sure he’s got anything. | saw him the other day in a carriage. He was quite yellow and had a 
very sly look on his face. A man who's making money doesn’t go that colour. But that’s his business. We're happy to make a hundred sous at a time and be able to enjoy them.’ 

The family was certainly thriving. A daughter had been born to them during their first year of marriage, and all three of them looked blooming. The business continued to prosper, without their having to 
work especially hard, just as Lisa preferred. She had carefully avoided any possible source of anxiety, and the days passed in an atmosphere of calm, complacent well-being. Their home was a nook 
of modest happiness where the food was good and where father, mother, and daughter all grew sleek and fat. Only Quenu occasionally felt sad, when he thought of his brother Florent. From time to 
time he received letters from him but in 1856 they stopped coming; he read in the newspapers that three convicts had tried to escape from Devil's Island but had drowned before reaching the coast. At 
the Préfecture they could give him nothing in the way of precise information; it was likely, they said, that his brother was dead. Months passed but he did not give up hope altogether. Florent, in the 
meantime, was wandering about Dutch Guiana but did not write, in the hope that one day he would be able to return to France. Quenu at last began to mourn him as one mourns those whom one has 
been unable to bid farewell. Lisa had never known Florent but she was very understanding whenever she saw her husband give in to his feelings; and she listened with infinite patience when, for the 
hundredth time, he told her about his youth, his life in the big room in the Rue Royer-Collard, the countless trades he had tried to learn, the titbits he had cooked on the stove, dressed all in white while 
Florent was dressed all in black. 

It was in the midst of all this happiness, ripening after such careful nurturing, that Florent arrived one September morning just as Lisa was taking her morning sunbath, and Quenu, his eyes still heavy 
with sleep, was lazily fingering the solidified fat left over from the evening before. His arrival caused a great stir. Gavard advised them to hide ‘the outlaw’, as he rather pompously referred to Florent. 
Lisa, paler and more serious than usual, eventually took him up to the fifth floor, where she gave him the room that belonged to the girl who helped her in the shop. Quenu cut some bread and ham but 
Florent could hardly eat. He was overcome by dizziness and spasms of nausea, and went to bed, where he stayed for five days in a state of delirium, the result of an attack of meningitis which, 
fortunately, he was able to overcome. When he regained consciousness, he saw Lisa sitting by his bedside, silently stirring something in a cup. He tried to thank her but she told him he must lie there 
and rest and that they could talk later. Three days later Florent was on his feet again. Then one morning Quenu came up to fetch him, saying that Lisa was waiting for them in her room on the first floor. 
Quenu and his wife had there a little apartment of three rooms and a dressing room. An antechamber full of chairs led into a small sitting room, whose furniture, shrouded in white covers, slumbered in 
the gloom cast by the shutters that were always kept closed to prevent the light blue upholstery from fading. Then came the bedroom, the only one of the three rooms that was really used. It was very 
comfortably furnished in mahogany. The bed that filled the entire alcove, was most impressive, with its four mattresses and four pillows, its layers of blankets and its thick eiderdown. It was truly a bed 
intended for sleep. A mirrored wardrobe, a washstand with drawers, a little table with a thick lace cloth, and several chairs whose seats were protected by squares of similar lace, gave the room an 
appearance of solid bourgeois luxury. On the left-hand wall, on either side of the mantelpiece, on which were some landscape-painted vases on bronze stands and a gilt clock on which a figure of 
Gutenberg stood in an attitude of deep thought with his hand resting on a book, hung oil portraits of Quenu and Lisa, in ornate oval frames. Quenu was smiling, while Lisa wore an expression of grave 
respectability; both were wearing black and were depicted rather flatteringly, their features idealized, their skins wondrously smooth, their complexions soft and pink. A moquette carpet, with an elaborate 
pattern of roses and stars, covered the wooden floor. In front of the bed was a fluffy rug made from long strands of curly wool, the fruit of Lisa’s patient labour as she sat behind her counter. But the 
most striking thing amongst so much new stuff was a large writing desk, set square and squat against the wall; it had been revarnished in vain, for the cracks in the marble and the scratches in the 
mahogany, black with age, were still visible. Lisa had wanted to keep this piece of furniture that Uncle Gradelle had used for more than forty years. It would bring them luck, she said. Its metal fastenings 
were truly awesome, its lock was like that of a prison gate, and it was so heavy that it could not be moved. 

When Florent and Quenu entered the room, they found Lisa sitting by the lowered flap of the desk, setting out figures in a big, round, and very legible hand. She made a sign that she was not to be 
interrupted, and they sat down. Florent, somewhat embarrassed, looked round the room, and especially at the two portraits, the clock, and the bed. 

‘There!’ Lisa exclaimed at last, having carefully checked a whole page of calculations. ‘What | wanted to say is that we have some accounts to settle with you, Florent.’ 

It was the first time she had addressed him by name. Holding the sheet of figures in her hand, she continued: 

‘Your Uncle Gradelle died without leaving a will that meant that you and your brother were his only heirs. We must give you your share.’ 

‘But | don’t want anything!’ exclaimed Florent. ‘Nothing at alll’ 

Quenu had had no idea of his wife’s intentions. He turned rather pale and gave her an angry look. Of course, he loved his brother dearly; but there was no reason to throw his uncle’s money at him like 
this. They could have talked it over later. 

‘| know, Florent,’ continued Lisa, ‘that you haven’t come back to claim what is rightly yours; but business is business, you know, and it’s better to settle things straight away. Your uncle’s savings came 
to eighty-five thousand francs. So I've put down forty-two thousand five hundred to your credit. Look!’ 

She showed him the figures on the sheet of paper. 

‘It isn’t so easy, unfortunately, to value the shop and the business. I've only managed to put a rough figure but | don’t think I’ve underestimated anything. The total amount comes to fifteen thousand 
three hundred and ten francs; half of that is seven thousand six hundred and fifty-five francs, so your share comes, altogether, to fifty thousand one hundred and fifty-five francs. Would you like to check 
it? 

She had read out the figures in a clear voice, and now she handed the sheet to Florent that he felt bound to take. 

‘But the old man’s shop was never worth fifteen thousand francs!’ cried Quenu. ‘I wouldn't have given him ten thousand for it!’ 

His wife was beginning to annoy him, to say the least. Really, it was absurd to take honesty that far! Had Florent said a word about the business? No, in fact he had said that he didn’t want anything. 
‘The shop was worth fifteen thousand three hundred and ten francs,’ Lisa repeated calmly. ‘You see, Florent, there’s no need to involve a solicitor. We can divide things up ourselves. | began to think 
about it as soon as you arrived; and while you were ill in bed | did my best to draw up this little inventory. It covers virtually everything, as you can see. I've been through all our books and tried to 
remember as much as | could. Read it out. I'll explain anything you don’t understand.’ 

Florent began to smile. He was touched by this easy and apparently spontaneous display of honesty. Placing the sheet of figures on Lisa’s lap, he took her by the hand. 

‘I'm very glad, Lisa, that you’ve done so well but | won’t take your money. The inheritance belongs to you and my brother; you looked after my uncle until he died. | don’t need it, and | don’t want to 
prevent you from carrying on as usual with your business.’ 

Lisa insisted, and even seemed rather annoyed, while Quenu bit his nails in silence, trying to restrain himself. 

‘You know,’ resumed Florent with a laugh, ‘if Uncle Gradelle could hear you now, | think he’d come and take his money back. He never liked me much, you know.’ 

‘That's true,’ muttered Quenu, no longer able to remain silent. ‘He didn’t like you much.’ 

Lisa, however, was undeterred. She said she did not like to have money in her desk that did not belong to her; it would worry her, and she wouldn't be able to stop thinking about it. So Florent, still 
making light of the matter, proposed to invest his share in the shop. In any case, he said, he did not want to refuse their help, because there was little chance that he would be able to find a job straight 
away, and he would need a new set of clothes too, for he was hardly presentable as he was. 

‘Of course,’ cried Quenu, ‘you'll stay here, and we'll buy you what you need. That goes without saying. You know we won't leave you in the street!’ 

He had become quite emotional and even felt rather ashamed at his fear of having to hand over a large amount of money all at once. He began to joke and told his brother that he would take charge 
of fattening him up. Florent gently shook his head, while Lisa folded the sheet of figures and put it away in one of the drawers of the desk. 

‘You're making a mistake,’ she said in conclusion. ‘I've done what | had to do. Now we'll do as you wish. But | wouldn't have had a moment's peace if | hadn’t made the offer. Things like that bother 
me.’ 

Then they changed the subject. Florent’s presence had to be explained without arousing the suspicion of the police. He told them how he had managed to get back to France by using the papers of a 
poor devil who had died in his arms in Surinam from yellow fever. By a strange coincidence this young man was also called Florent but in his case it was his first name. Florent Laquerriére, to give him 
his full name, had had just one relative in Paris, a female cousin, and had been informed that she had died in America. Nothing would therefore be easier than for Quenu’s stepbrother to pass himself 
off as the man who had died in Surinam. Lisa offered to assume the role of the cousin. They then agreed on the story they would tell: Florent had returned from abroad, where he had failed in his 
attempts to make a fortune, and they, the Quenu-Gradelles, as they were called in the neighbourhood, had taken him in while he looked for a job. When all this was settled, Quenu insisted on showing 
his brother round the whole house; not a single stool was omitted from the inspection. In the antechamber full of chairs, Lisa pushed open a door, showed Florent a small dressing room, and told him 
that the shop assistant would sleep there, so that he could keep the bedroom on the fifth floor. 

That evening Florent was fitted out in a completely new set of clothes. He insisted on having a black coat and black trousers again, against the advice of Quenu, who found black depressing. They no 
longer concealed his presence in the house, and Lisa told the story they had agreed upon to everyone who cared to hear it. Florent spent almost all his time in the charcuterie, sitting in the kitchen or 
leaning against the marble pillars in the shop. At mealtimes Quenu plied him with food, and became quite annoyed when he proved such a small eater and left half of his plate untouched. Lisa had 
returned to her slow, benevolent ways. She tolerated her brother-in-law, even in the mornings when he got in their way. She would forget him for a while, and then, suddenly seeing his dark shape in 
front of her, would give a little start but managed to find one of her beautiful smiles, lest he might feel hurt. This thin man’s disinterestedness had impressed her, and she regarded him with a feeling 
akin to respect, mixed with vague fear. Florent, for his part, felt surrounded by feelings of affection. 

When bedtime came he went upstairs, a trifle tired by the inactivity of his day, with the two young kitchen hands who slept in garrets next to Florent. Léon, the apprentice, was barely fifteen. He was a 
slight, gentle-looking lad, addicted to stealing stray slices of ham and bits of sausage. These he would hide under his pillow and eat at night without any bread. Several times at about one o'clock in the 


morning Florent almost fancied that Léon was giving a supper-party; first he heard whispering, then the sound of munching jaws and rustling paper, followed by rippling laughter like a girl’s that 
resembled the soft trill of a piccolo in the deep silence of the sleeping house. The other boy, Auguste Landois, came from Troyes. Fat to an unhealthy degree, he had too large a head and was already 
bald, although he was only twenty-eight. As he went upstairs with Florent on the first evening, he gave Florent a long, confused account of his life story. His only reason for coming to Paris had been to 
learn his trade properly, and to open his own shop in Troyes, where his cousin, Augustine, was waiting for him. They had the same godfather and had therefore been given the same name. However, 
he had grown ambitious, and now hoped to buy a shop in Paris with money left to him by his mother that he had deposited with a solicitor before leaving Champagne. By this stage in the story they had 
reached the fifth floor but Auguste went on talking, singing the praises of Madam Quenu, who had agreed to send for Augustine to replace an assistant who had tumed out badly. He now knew his 
trade, and his cousin was learning about shop management. In a year or eighteen months they would be married, and then they would set up on their own in some populous part of Paris, at Plaisance 
most likely. They were in no hurry, he added, because bacon prices were quite low. He went on to tell Florent that he and his cousin had been photographed together at a fair in Saint-Ouen, and he 
came into the little attic room to have another look at the photograph that Augustine had left on the mantelpiece so that the room where Madam Quenu’s cousin slept would look nice. He lingered there 
for a moment, quite livid in the dim light of his candle, and looking round the room that was still full of the girl’s presence. Then, stepping up to the bed, he asked Florent if it was comfortable. Augustine 
was now sleeping downstairs, he said, and would be much better off in the winter, because the attic rooms were bitterly cold in winter. Eventually he went away, leaving Florent alone by the bed, gazing 
at the photograph, in which Auguste looked like a pale version of Quenu and Augustine an immature Lisa. 

Florent, although on friendly terms with the kitchen hands, pampered by his brother, and accepted by Lisa, soon began to feel very bored. He had tried but without success, to give some private lessons; 
moreover, he avoided the students’ quarter for fear of being recognized. Lisa tactfully suggested that he could do worse than approach some of the large firms, where he could take charge of the 
correspondence and keep the books. She returned to this idea again and again, and finally offered to find a position for him herself. She was gradually becoming impatient at finding him so often in her 
way, idle, unemployed, never knowing what to do with himself. At first this impatience was merely due to her dislike of people who do nothing to earn their keep; she had no objection as yet to his taking 
his meals in her house. 

‘| could never spend the whole day lolling about and dreaming,’ she would say to him. ‘That can’t give you much appetite. You’ve got to have something to tire you out.’ 

Gavard, too, was on the lookout for a job for Florent but he went about it in an extraordinary and mysterious fashion. He would have liked to find some employment that was either dramatic or bitterly 
ironic, something suitable for ‘an outlaw’. Gavard was always against the Government. He had just turned fifty, and he boasted that he had already seen off four of them. He still shrugged his shoulders 
contemptuously at the thought of Charles X, the priests and nobles and other attendant rabble, whom he had helped to sweep away. Louis-Philippe, with his ‘bourgeois’ following, had been an idiot, 
and he would tell how the citizen-king had kept his money in woollen socks. As for the Republic of ‘48, it had been a farce, the workers had let him down; however, he no longer admitted that he had 
applauded the coup d’état, for he now considered Napoleon III his personal enemy, a scoundrel who shut himself away with de Morny and others like him to indulge in orgies of gluttony. He never tired 
of holding forth on this subject. Lowering his voice a little, he would declare that women were brought to the Tuileries in closed carriages every evening, and that one night he had heard the sounds of 
an orgy as he walked across the Place du Carroussel. Gavard prided himself on being a thorn in the side of the Government. He would play all sorts of games with it and laugh about them for months 
afterwards. He voted for candidates who would be most likely to ‘get at the ministers’ in the Corps Législatif. Then, if he could cheat the tax-collectors, or baffle the police, or bring about any kind of 
public disorder, he strove to give it as much of an insurrectionary character as possible. He told lies too; set himself up as a very dangerous man; talked as if ‘that gang at the Tuileries’ knew him well 
and trembled at the sight of him; and declared that half of them should be guillotined and the other half deported the next time there was ‘a turnover’. These violent and voluble politics of his were fed 
on bragging and boasting, on cock and bull stories, demonstrating the same taste for riot and uproar that induces a Parisian shopkeeper to take down his shutters as soon as the barricades go up, so 
that he can get a good view of the bodies. So, when Florent returned from Cayenne, Gavard thought that he had an excellent opportunity to pull off something really big, and began to dream of how he 
could best make fools of the Emperor, the Government, and all men in authority down to the last sergent de ville. 

Gavard’s behaviour with Florent was altogether that of a man tasting some forbidden pleasure. He watched him out of the corner of his eye, winked at him, lowered his voice even when making the 
most trifling remark, and grasped his hand in a truly Masonic manner. He had at last chanced upon a real adventure; he had a friend who was really in danger; he could, without exaggeration, speak of 
the risks he was taking. He must certainly have felt an unacknowledged fear in the presence of this young man who had escaped from deportation and whose extreme thinness testified to the suffering 
he had endured; but this delicious touch of fear increased his sense of his own importance and convinced him that he was really doing something wonderful in treating a very dangerous man as a 
friend. Florent became a sort of sacred being in his eyes: he swore by him, and invoked him whenever arguments failed him. He wanted to crush the Government once and for all. 

Gavard had lost his wife in the Rue Saint-Jacques some months after the coup d’état. However, he had kept on his rétisserie until 1856. At that time it was rumoured that he had made a lot of money 
by going into partnership with a neighbouring grocer who had got a contract to supply dried vegetables to the Crimean expeditionary corps. The truth was, however, that, having sold his shop, he lived 
on his capital for a year without doing anything. He did not like to talk about the real origin of his money, for that would have prevented him from expressing his opinion about the Crimean War that he 
referred to as a risky business, ‘undertaken simply to consolidate the throne and to line certain persons’ pockets’. After a year or so he had grown utterly bored in his bachelor apartment. As he was in 
the habit of visiting the Quenu-Gradelles almost daily, he decided to take up residence nearer to them, and came to live in the Rue de la Cossonnerie. He loved Les Halles, with their constant noise 
and endless exchange of gossip, and he decided to rent a stall in the poultry market, just to give himself something to do and to fill his days with all the tittle-tattle. Thenceforth he lived a life of gossip; 
he knew every petty scandal in the neighbourhood, his head spinning with the incessant yapping around him. He tasted a thousand titillating delights, having at last found his true element, bathing in it 
voluptuously, like a carp swimming in the sunshine. Florent would sometimes go to see him at his stall. The afternoons were still warm. All along the narrow alleys sat women plucking poultry. Light 
streamed in between the awnings, and in the warm air, in the golden dust of the sunbeams, feathers fluttered here and there like snowflakes. A trail of calls and offers followed Florent as he walked 
along. ‘A lovely duck, Sir?... I've got some good fat chickens, Sir; come and have a look!... A pair of pigeons, Sir!’ Deafened and embarrassed, he freed himself from the women, who carried on plucking 
as they vied for his attention; and the fine down flew about and nearly choked him, like smoke warmed and thickened by the strong smell of poultry. At last, in the middle of the alley close to the water 
taps, he found Gavard ranting away in shirtsleeves in front of his stall, his arms folded over the bib of his blue apron. This was where he reigned like a kind of benevolent monarch, surrounded by a 
group of ten or twelve women. He was the only male dealer in that part of the market. He was so fond of chin-wagging that he had quarrelled with the five or six girls he had successively engaged to 
look after his stall, and had therefore decided to sell his goods himself, explaining ingenuously that the silly girls spent the whole day gossiping, and this he could not tolerate. As he still needed someone 
to look after the stall when he went off somewhere, he took on Marjolin, who was always wandering about, having tried all the little jobs in Les Halles. Sometimes Florent stayed with Gavard for an 
hour, amazed by his tireless chatter and by his self-assurance among so many women. He would cut one of them short as she spoke, pick a quarrel with another ten stalls away, snatch a customer 
from a third, and make more noise himself than the hundred or so chattering neighbours around him, whose jabbering seemed to make the iron girders of the market resonate like so many gongs. 
The poultry dealer's only remaining relatives were a sister-in-law and a niece. When his wife died, her elder sister, Madam Lecoeur, who had been widowed for a year, went into the most exaggerated 
form of mourning, going almost every night to console the bereaved husband. She had doubtless cherished the hope that she might win his affection and step into the shoes, still warm, of his late wife. 
But Gavard hated thin women; he said he found it unpleasant to feel their bones under their skin, and would only stroke the fattest cats and dogs, taking great satisfaction in their plump, well-fed bodies. 
Madam Lecceur, her feelings greatly hurt, was furious at seeing the rdtissier’s money slip from her grasp; he now became her mortal enemy. When she saw him set up a stall in Les Halles, only a few 
metres away from the market where she sold butter, eggs, and cheese, she accused him of having ‘planned it just to annoy her and bring her bad luck’. From that moment on she complained about 
everything, and turned so yellow and querulous that she began to lose customers. For a long time she had been looking after the daughter of one of her sisters, a peasant woman who had sent her the 
child and then forgotten about her. The child grew up in the markets. Her family name was Sarriet, and so she soon became known as La Sarriette. At sixteen she had developed into such an alluring 
young creature that men came to buy cheese at her aunt's stall just to ogle her. She had no time for gentlemen, however; with her dark hair, pale face, and eyes like fire-brands, she preferred the riff- 
raff. She chose as her lover a boy from Ménilmontant who did various odd jobs for her aunt. At twenty she set up in business selling fruit, with the help of money that came from a source that no one 
ever discovered; and from then on Sir Jules, as her lover was called, had spotless hands, the cleanest shirts, and a velvet cap, and only came to the markets in the afternoon, in his slippers. They lived 
together in the Rue Vauvilliers, on the third floor of a large house which had a disreputable café on the ground floor. Madam Lecoeur became even more sour because of what she called La Sarriette’s 
ingratitude, and she spoke of the girl in the most abusive terms. They stopped talking, the aunt exasperated, and the niece and Sir Jules concocting stories about the aunt that the young man would 
spread around the butter market. Gavard found La Sarriette very entertaining and treated her with great indulgence. Whenever they met he would pat her cheek and say how lovely and plump she was. 
One afternoon, while Florent was sitting in the charcuterie, tired out with the vain attempts he had made all morning to find work, Marjolin appeared. This big lad, who looked like a gentle Flemish giant, 
had been taken up by Lisa. She would say that he did not mean any harm; that he was a little bit stupid but as strong as an ox, and particularly interesting because nobody knew anything about his 
parentage. It was she who had got Gavard to take him on. 

Lisa was sitting behind the counter, annoyed by the sight of Florent’s muddy boots that were making a mess on the pink and white tiles of the floor. Twice already she had got up to scatter sawdust 
about the shop. She smiled, however, as Marjolin came in. 
‘Sir Gavard’, began the young man, ‘has sent me to ask...’ 
He stopped, looked round, and lowered his voice. 

‘He told me to make sure there was no one with you and to tell you this that he made me learn by heart: “Ask them if it’s safe and | can come and talk about they-know-what.” 

‘Tell Sir Gavard we're expecting him,’ said Lisa, who was used to the poultry-dealer’s mysterious ways. 

But Marjolin did not move. He remained standing there, in ecstasy before the handsome mistress of the shop, looking at her with an expression of fawning humility. As if touched by this mute adoration, 
Lisa continued: 
‘Do you like working for Sir Gavard? He’s quite nice; you should try to please him.’ ‘Yes, Madam Lisa.’ 

‘But you do things you shouldn't. Yesterday | saw you climbing about on the roofs again; and you spend too much time with a lot of rough young people. You're a man now; you ought to remember that 
and begin to think about your future.’ 

‘Yes, Madam Lisa.’ 

She broke off to serve a lady who came in to buy a pound of chops aux cornichons. She walked over to the chopping block at the far end of the shop. With a long, slender knife, she cut three chops 
from a loin of pork; then, with a small cleaver, she dealt three sharp blows that separated the chops from the loin. At each blow, her black merino dress rose slightly behind her, and the ribs of her stays 
showed beneath her tightly stretched bodice. She slowly picked up the chops, looking very serious as she weighed them, her eyes gleaming and her lips pursed. 

When the lady had gone, and she saw how delighted Marjolin was to have seen her deal those three clean, precise blows with the cleaver, she exclaimed: 

‘What! Still here?’ 

He turned to go but she kept him back a moment longer. 

‘Now, don’t let me see you again with that no-good Cadine,’ she said. ‘Don’t deny it! | saw you both this morning in the tripe market, watching them break open the sheep’s heads. | can’t understand 
what you see in a slut like her... Now go and tell Sir Gavard that he had better come straight away, while there’s no one here.’ 

Marjolin, embarrassed, went off without a word. 

Lisa remained standing at her counter, her head turned slightly in the direction of Les Halles. Florent gazed at her in silence, suddenly surprised to find her so beautiful. He had never looked at her 
properly before; indeed, he had shown no interest in women generally. He now saw her rising up over the wares on the counter. In front of her was an array of white china dishes, saucissons from Arles 
and Lyons, slices of which had already been cut off, tongues and pieces of boiled pork, a pig’s head in jelly, an open jar of rillettes, and a large tin of sardines whose broken lid revealed a pool of oil. 
On the right and left, on wooden boards, were mounds of French and Italian brawn, a common French ham, of a pinky hue, and a York ham, whose deep red lean stood out beneath a broad band of 
fat. There were other dishes too, round ones and oval ones, containing stuffed tongue, truffled ga/antine, and a boar’s head garnished with pistachios, while, much nearer her and within reach, stood 
some yellow earthenware dishes containing larded veal, paté de foie gras, and hare paté. As there was no sign of Gavard, she put away some gammon on a little marble shelf at the end of the counter, 
tidied and cleaned the jars of lard and dripping, wiped the plates of each pair of scales, and poked the fire in the warming oven that was getting low. Then she turned and gazed once more at the 
markets. Around her rose the smell of all the cooking meats; she was as if enveloped, in her heavy calm, by the aroma of truffles. She looked beautifully fresh that afternoon. The whiteness of all the 
dishes heightened the whiteness of her apron and sleeves, and set off her plump neck and rosy cheeks that had the same soft tones as the hams and the same transparent pallor as the fats. As Florent 
continued to gaze at her he began to feel intimidated, disturbed by the dignity of her carriage; and instead of openly looking at her he glanced furtively in the mirrors around the shop that reflected her 
from the back, the front, and the side; and the mirror on the ceiling reflected the top of her head, with its tightly drawn bun and the little bands over her temples. The shop seemed filled with a crowd of 
Lisas, showing off their broad shoulders, powerful arms, and large breasts so smooth and passionless that they aroused no greater desire than the sight of a belly would. At last Florent’s gaze came to 
rest on a particularly pleasing side view of Lisa which appeared in a mirror between two sides of pork. All down the marble of the walls, and all down the mirrors, sides of pork and strips of larding fat 


hung from hooks; and Lisa, with her thick neck, rounded hips, and swelling bosom, looked like the queen of all this dangling fat and meat. She leaned forward and smiled indulgently at the two goldfish 
swimming round the aquarium in the window. 

Gavard entered the shop. With an air of great importance, he went into the kitchen to fetch Quenu. Then he installed himself on a small marble-topped table, while Florent remained on his chair and 
Lisa behind the counter and Quenu leaned against a side of pork. After a few moments he announced that he had found a position for Florent. They would be very pleased when he told them what it 
was, and it would make the Government look really stupid. 

But he suddenly stopped short, for Miss Saget, seeing such a large party gathered at the Quenu-Gradelles’, had just come in. Carrying her eternal black bag on her arm, and wearing a faded dress 
and a black, ribbonless straw hat that cast an ambiguous shadow over her pale face, she greeted the men with a nod and Lisa with an ironic smile. She was an acquaintance of the family and had lived 
in the same house in the Rue Pirouette for the last forty years, probably on a small private income, of which she never spoke. One day she talked about Cherbourg, mentioning that she had been born 
there. But nothing else was known about her. She talked only about other people, about all aspects of her neighbours’ lives, even including the number of items they sent to the laundry each month; 
and she even went so far as to listen behind doors and open letters. Her gossiping tongue was feared from the Rue Saint-Denis to the Rue Jean-Jacques Rousseau, from the Rue Saint-Honoré to the 
Rue Mauconseil. All day long she wandered about with her empty bag, pretending that she was shopping but in reality buying nothing, since her sole purpose was to peddle gossip and keep herself 
informed about the most trifling event. She had turned her brain into an encyclopedia of all the people and every household in the neighbourhood. Quenu had always accused her of having spread the 
story of his uncle’s death on the chopping block, and had borne her a grudge ever since. She was extremely well informed about Uncle Gradelle and the Quenus; she knew everything, she would say, 
‘by heart’. For the last two weeks, however, Florent’s arrival had greatly perplexed her, bringing her, indeed, to a fever pitch of curiosity. She became quite ill when she discovered some unforeseen 
gap in her knowledge. She could have sworn that she had seen that tall lanky fellow somewhere before. 

She stood in front of the counter, examining the dishes one after another, and saying in her thin voice: 

‘| can never decide what to have. In the afternoon | can’t wait for my dinner, and then, after a while, | don’t feel like anything. Have you got any breaded cutlets left, Madam Quenu?’ 

Without waiting for an answer, she lifted one of the lids of the stove. It was the one that covered the side with the andouilles, sausages, and black pudding. But the stove was cold, and there was nothing 
inside but a left-over sausage. 

‘Look in the other side, Miss Saget,’ said Lisa. ‘I think there’s a cutlet left.’ 

‘No, | don’t fancy that,’ muttered the old woman, peering in the other side all the same. ‘I thought | might but a cutlet would be a bit too heavy; and I'd rather have something | don’t need to heat up.’ 
She had turned towards Florent and stared at him; then she looked at Gavard, who was beating a tattoo with his fingers on the marble table. She gave them a smile, as if inviting them to carry on 
talking. 

‘What about a piece of petit salé?’ asked Lisa. 

‘A piece of petit salé? Yes, that might do.’ 

She picked up the fork with a plated handle that was resting on the side of the dish, and began to turn the pieces of bacon over, prodding them, tapping the bones to judge how thick they were, and 
studying the shreds of pink meat. As she turned them over she repeated, ‘No, no, | don’t fancy that.’ 

‘Well, have some tongue, or a bit of brawn, or a slice of pickled veal,’ suggested Lisa patiently. 

But Miss Saget shook her head. She stayed for a few more minutes, pulling faces at the different dishes; then, seeing that they were determined to remain silent, and that she would learn nothing, she 
left, saying: 

‘No; | fancied a breaded cutlet but the one you've got there is too fat. I'll come back some other time.’ 

Lisa leaned forward to watch her through the caul hanging in the window, and saw her cross the road and go into the fruit market. 

‘The old cow!’ growled Gavard. 

Then, as they were alone again, he began to tell them about the job he had found for Florent. It was a long story. A friend of his, Sir Verlaque, one of the inspectors in the fish market, was so ill that he 
had had to take some time off: and that very morning the poor man had told him that he would be very pleased if he could find someone to replace him for a while, so that he could have his job back if 
he recovered. 

‘But the thing is, you see, Verlaque won't last six months,’ said Gavard, ‘and Florent will be able to keep the job. It’s a great idea, isn’t it? And what a joke on the police! The job comes under the 
Préfecture, you know. It'll be so funny to see Florent being paid by those dummies!’ 

He burst out laughing; the idea struck him as very comical. 

‘| won't take it,’ Florent replied bluntly. ‘I swore I'd never accept anything from the Empire. I’d rather starve than work for the Préfecture. It’s out of the question, Gavard!’ 

Gavard seemed quite put out. Quenu was looking down at his shoes, while Lisa, turning round, looked hard at Florent, her neck swollen, her bosom straining her bodice almost to bursting-point. She 
was about to say something when La Sarriette stepped into the shop, and there was another pause in the conversation. 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed La Sarriette with her soft laugh, ‘I nearly forgot to get some bacon. Could you cut me a dozen slices, Madam Quenu—very thin ones? I’m making some veal olive. Jules has taken 
it into his head to have some. How are you, uncle?’ 

She filled the shop with her skirts and smiled at everyone. Her face looked fresh and creamy, and her hair was falling down on one side because of the wind that was blowing through the markets. 
Gavard grasped her hands, while she said cheekily, 

‘| bet you were talking about me. What were you saying, uncle?’ 

Lisa, cutting the bacon very carefully on a board, called out, ‘Is this thin enough?’ 

She wrapped the pieces up and asked, ‘Can | get you anything else?’ 

‘Well, since I’m here,’ replied La Sarriette, ‘I'll have a pound of lard. | love fried potatoes, so | think I'll have a few potatoes and radishes for breakfast. Yes, a pound of lard, please, Madam Quenu.’ 
Lisa put a sheet of thick paper on the scales. Then she took the lard out of a jar under the shelves with a wooden spatula, adding small quantities to the greasy mound that began to melt and run 
slightly. When the pan dropped, she picked up the paper, folded it, and twisted the corners. 

‘That'll be twenty-four sous,’ she said, ‘and six sous for the bacon. That makes thirty sous altogether. Would you like anything else?’ 

‘No,’ said La Sarriette, ‘nothing.’ 

She paid, still smiling and laughing, and staring the men in the face. Her grey skirt had twisted round, and the shape of her breasts could be seen through her loose red shawl. Before she left she 
stepped up to Gavard again and pretended to threaten him: 

‘So you won't tell me what you were saying? | could see you laughing from outside. You're a crafty one! | don’t love you any more!’ 

Then she left and ran across the road. 

‘Miss Saget sent her,’ Lisa remarked drily. 

Nobody spoke. Gavard was dismayed at Florent’s reaction to his proposal. Lisa was the first to speak. 

‘You ought to take it, Florent,’ she said in the friendliest of tones. 
‘You know how difficult it is to find anything, and you're hardly in a position to pick and choose.’ 

‘| gave you my reasons,’ Florent replied. 

Lisa shrugged. 

‘You can’t be serious,’ she said. ‘l can understand that you're not very keen on the Government but it would be silly to let your opinions prevent you from earning a living. Besides, the Emperor isn’t too 
bad. | don’t mind you saying he is when you're talking about what happened to you. But how could he have known you were eating mouldy bread and bad meat? He can’t be everywhere, and you can 
see that he hasn't prevented us from doing pretty well. You’re not being fair, really you aren't.’ 

Gavard was getting very agitated. He could not bear to hear people speak well of the Emperor. 

‘No, no, Madam Quenu,’ he interrupted, ‘you're going too far. He’s an absolute crook.’ 

‘Oh, you,’ exclaimed Lisa, beginning to get excited, ‘you won't be satisfied until you’ve been robbed and attacked because of all your wild talk. Let’s not discuss politics; it would only make me angry. 
We're talking about Florent, aren’t we? Well, | say he should take the job. Don’t you think so, Quenu?’ 

Quenu, who had not yet said a word, was annoyed to be put on the spot. 

‘It's a good job,’ he replied non-committally. 

Then, as there was another awkward silence, Florent said: 

‘Please, let's drop the subject. My mind’s made up. I'll wait.’ 

‘You'll wait!’ cried Lisa, losing patience. 

Two flames had risen to her cheeks. As she stood there in her white apron, with her wide, swelling hips, she found it hard not to lose her temper. At this point, however, another customer came in. It 
was Madam Lecceur. 

‘I'd like half a pound of mixed meats at fifty sous a pound,’ she said. 

At first she pretended not to notice her brother-in-law but after a few moments she simply nodded to him, without speaking. Then she looked the three men up and down, doubtless hoping to divine 
their secret from the way they were waiting for her to go. She could see that she was bothering them, and this made her even more sour and angular, as she stood there in her drooping skirts, with her 
long spidery arms and gnarled hands that she held clenched together under her apron. Then, as she coughed slightly, Gavard, embarrassed by the silence, asked if she had a cold. 

She responded with a curt ‘No’. Her taut skin was brick red on the bony parts of her face, and the dull fire burning in her eyes betrayed a vague liver complaint nurtured by feelings of bitterness and 
envy. She turned round again towards the counter and followed every movement Lisa made, with the distrustful look of a customer convinced that she will be cheated. 

‘Don't give me any saveloy,’ she said. ‘I don’t like it.’ 

Lisa had picked up a thin knife and was cutting some slices of sausage. Then, her eyes fixed on the knife, she passed on to the smoked ham, and then the ordinary ham, cutting delicate slices from 
each, bending slightly forward as she did so. Her chubby, rosy hands, flitting about the meats with soft, gentle touches, had a kind of plump suppleness, her fingers dimpling at the joints. 

‘You'll have some pickled veal, won't you?’ she said, pushing forward one of the dishes. 

Madam Lecceur seemed to be thinking the matter over at great length; at last she said she would have some. Lisa was now digging deep into the dishes, and produced slices of pickled veal and hare 
paté on the tip of a broad-bladed knife. Each new slice was deposited in the middle of a sheet of paper she had placed on the scales. 

‘Aren't you going to give me any brawn with pistachios?’ asked Madam Lecoeur in her querulous voice. 

Lisa was obliged to give her some. Now Madam Lecceur was getting difficult to please. She wanted two slices of galantine; she was very fond of it. Lisa, already irritated, toyed impatiently with the 
handles of the knives and explained that the galantine was truffled and could only be served on mixed plates at three sous a pound. Madam Lecceur, however, continued to sniff all the dishes, trying to 
find something else to ask for. When the mixed plate was put on the scales and weighed, she made Lisa add some jelly and gherkins. The lump of jelly, shaped like a sponge cake in the middle of a 
china platter, trembled beneath Lisa’s hand; and she managed to make the vinegar spurt over the sides when, with her fingertips, she took a couple of large gherkins from a jar behind the stove. 
‘That's twenty-five sous, isn’t it?’ asked Madam Lecoeur, who seemed in no hurry. 

She was well aware of Lisa’s silent irritation, and made the most of it, producing her money as slowly as possible, as if she couldn't find the right amount among all the larger coins in her pocket. She 
looked sideways at Gavard, relishing the embarrassed silence that her presence was prolonging, determined not to leave just because they were all hiding something from her. At last Lisa put the 
parcel in her hands, and she was obliged to make her departure. She left without saying a word but with a sweeping gaze all round the shop. 

When she had disappeared, Lisa burst out: 

‘It was that Saget woman who sent her! Is that old witch going to send the whole market here to find out what we're talking about? And they’re all so cunning! Who else would buy breaded cutlets and 
mixed plates at five o'clock? They'd rather upset their stomachs than not know... If she sends anyone else, just watch me!’ 

The three men remained silent before this explosion of anger. Gavard had gone to lean on the brass rail of the window display, and was playing with one of the cut-glass knobs that had come loose on 
its wire rod. Then, looking up, he said: 


‘Well, | thought it was a great joke.’ 

‘What was a joke?’ asked Lisa, still quivering with fury. 

‘The job as inspector.’ 

She threw up her hands, gave Florent a final glance, and sat down on the upholstered bench behind the counter and said nothing more. Gavard launched into a lengthy exposition of his plan; to put it 
in a nutshell, it was the Government that would look stupid, because Florent would be taking their money. 

‘My dear fellow,’ he said complacently, ‘those sods left you to starve, didn’t they? Well, now you can make them feed you. It’s a great idea; | could see the beauty of it straight away.’ 

Florent smiled but still said no. Quenu, in the hope of pleasing his wife, did his best to think of some good advice. But Lisa seemed to have stopped listening. For the last few moments she had been 
gazing at Les Halles. Suddenly she leapt to her feet, crying: 

‘Ah! It's La Normande they're sending to spy on us now! Too bad; she'll pay for the others!’ 

A tall dark-haired woman pushed open the door. It was the beautiful fishwife, Louise Méhudin, known as La Normande. She was a bold-looking beauty, with delicate white skin; she was almost as 
sturdily built as Lisa but she had a more impudent look and more alluring breasts. She breezily made her entry, a gold chain dangling from her apron, her hair combed upwards in the latest style, and 
she wore a lace bow round her neck that labelled her as one of the fashion queens of Les Halles. A vague odour of fish hung about her, and a herring scale showed like a tiny patch of mother-of-pearl 
near the little finger of one of her hands. She and Lisa, having at one time lived in the same house in the Rue Pirouette, were the closest of friends, made even closer by a touch of rivalry between them 
that caused each to keep a constant watch on the other. People in the neighbourhood spoke of ‘La Belle Normande’ just as they spoke of ‘La Belle Lisa’. Thus compared and contrasted, they were 
both compelled to maintain their reputation for beauty. If she leaned sideways a little, Lisa could see from her counter into the fish market opposite and watch the fishwife surrounded by her salmon 
and turbot. They kept each other under observation. La Belle Lisa drew herself in more tightly in her corsets. La Belle Normande added rings to her fingers and bows to her shoulders. When they met 
they were elaborately polite and most complimentary, glancing furtively at each other with half-closed eyes, in the hope of finding some flaw. They made a point of buying from each other and professed 
great mutual affection. 

‘Tell me, it’s tomorrow night you make your black pudding, isn’t it?’ asked La Normande with a smile. 

Lisa remained very cool. She seldom showed anger but when she did she was implacable. 

‘Yes,’ she replied drily, hardly moving her lips. 

‘| love it when it comes straight out of the oven,’ resumed La Normande. ‘I'll come and fetch some.’ 

She had not failed to notice her rival’s lack of friendliness. She glanced at Florent, whom she seemed to find interesting; then, as she did not want to leave without having the last word, she added 
rather imprudently: 

‘| bought some off you the day before yesterday but it didn’t seem very fresh.’ 

‘Not very fresh!’ Lisa repeated, as white as a sheet, her lips quivering. 

Up until now, she might have contained herself, for fear that La Normande might think she was jealous of the lace bow she was wearing; but now it was not simply a question of being spied upon, she 
had been insulted, and that was more than she could take. She leaned forward, planted her hands on the counter, and cried rather hoarsely: 

‘What? Well what about last week, when you sold me that pair of soles? Did | come and tell you in front of everybody that they were off?’ 

‘Off! My soles off!’ shouted the fishwife, very red in the face. 

For a moment they remained silent, choking with anger but glaring at each other over the array of dishes. Their studied friendliness towards each other had vanished; a simple remark had been enough 
to reveal what sharp teeth they had beneath their smiles. 

‘You really are rude!’ said La Belle Normande. ‘I'll never set foot in here again.’ 

‘Get out then, get out!’ said La Belle Lisa. ‘We all know what you’re like.’ 

The fishwife left the shop, thowing over her shoulder a violent curse that left Lisa trembling with rage. The whole incident had happened so quickly that the three men, quite amazed, had not had time 
to intervene. Almost at once Lisa recovered. She had resumed the conversation, without making any allusion to what had just occurred, when Augustine, Lisa’s assistant, returned from her errands. 
Taking Gavard aside, Lisa told him to say nothing for the present to Sir Verlaque, and undertook to persuade her brother-in-law to accept the job within a couple of days at most. Quenu went back into 
his kitchen, while Gavard took Florent off with him. As they were about to go into Sir Lebigre’s to have a drop of vermouth, Gavard pointed out three women standing in the covered avenue, between 
the fish market and the poultry market. 

‘Look at them, chewing it all over!’ he said rather enviously. 

The markets were slowly emptying, and there indeed stood Miss Saget, Madam Lecceur, and La Sarriette on the edge of the footpath. The old maid was holding forth. 

‘As | was saying, Madam Lecceur, your brother-in-law is always there. You saw him just now, didn’t you?’ 

‘Oh yes! He was sitting on a table. He seemed quite at home.’ 

‘Well,’ La Sarriette interrupted, ‘I didn’t hear anyone say anything bad. | don’t know why you're making such a fuss.’ 

Miss Saget shrugged. 

‘Ah!’ she answered. ‘You're so innocent, my dear. Can’t you see why the Quenus are always being nice to Sir Gavard? | bet you anything you like that he'll leave all his money to their little girl Pauline.’ 
‘Do you really think so?’ cried Madam Lecceur, pale with fury. 

Then, in a mournful voice, as though she had just had a terrible setback, she continued: 

‘I'm all alone in the world. I’ve got nobody to look after me. He can just do as he pleases. His niece always sides with him, you know that. She’s forgotten how much she owes me. She wouldn't lift a 
finger to help me.’ 

‘No, auntie,’ said La Sarriette. ‘The thing is you've never been able to find anything nice to say about me.’ 

Almost at once they made up and kissed each other. The niece promised to stop teasing, and the aunt swore by all she held most sacred that she regarded La Sarriette as her own daughter. Miss 
Saget then proceeded to advise them on the best way to prevent Gavard from wasting his money. It was generally agreed that the Quenu-Gradelles were a thoroughly bad lot and should be kept under 
constant watch. 

‘| don’t know what they’re up to,’ said the old maid, ‘but it’s all very fishy. What do you make of that Florent, Madam Quenu’s cousin?’ 

They huddled together and lowered their voices. 

‘You know,’ Madam Lecoeur went on, ‘we saw him one morning with his boots all split and his clothes covered in dust. He looked just like a thief... He frightens me, he does.’ 

‘No,’ murmured La Sarriette, ‘he may be thin but he’s not a bad sort.’ 

Miss Saget thought for a while, and then said: ‘I’ve been racking my brains for the last two weeks. Sir Gavard obviously knows him. I’m sure I’ve seen him somewhere before. But | just can’t remember.’ 
She was still trying to remember when La Normande swept up to them like a whirlwind. She had just come away from the charcuterie. 

‘She’s a rude one, that Quenu bitch!’ she cried, pleased to be able to get it off her chest. ‘She just told me all | sell is rotten fish! | told her where to get off, | can tell you! What a shop they've got, 
poisoning everybody with their rotten meat!’ 

‘So what had you said to provoke her?’ asked the old maid, quivering with excitement, delighted with the news that the two of them had quarrelled. 

‘Me? Nothing at all! Not a word! | just popped in to tell her very politely that I'd be going over to get some black pudding tomorrow night, and she just started shouting. Bloody hypocrite, putting on all 
those airs! She'll pay for this!’ 

They all felt that La Normande was not telling them the truth but this did not prevent them from taking her side. They turned towards the Rue Rambuteau, throwing insults, inventing stories about the 
dirtiness of the Quenus’ kitchens, and making the most fantastic accusations. If it had been discovered that the Quenus dealt in human flesh, their outburst could scarcely have been more threatening. 
The fishwife was not satisfied until she had told her story three more times. 

‘And the cousin, what did he say?’ asked Miss Saget wickedly. 

‘The cousin!’ repeated La Normande shrilly. ‘Do you really believe he’s a cousin? If you ask me, he’s Lisa’s lover!’ 

The other three cried out in disbelief. Lisa’s virtue was an article of faith in the neighbourhood. 

‘Stuff and nonsense!’ retorted La Normande. ‘How do you know? Butter wouldn't melt in that woman’s mouth. I’d like to see how virtuous she is without her nightdress. That husband of hers is too much 
of a dumbo for her not to have cuckolded him.’ 

Miss Saget nodded as if to say that she might be inclined to agree. She added quietly: 

‘What's more, that so-called cousin turned up out of nowhere, and their explanation seems very dubious to me.’ 

‘Yes, he’s her lover, there’s no doubt about it!’ repeated the fishwife. ‘Some tramp, some good-for-nothing she picked up in the street. It's obvious.’ 

‘Thin men always have plenty of stamina,’ declared La Sarriette knowingly. 

‘She’s dressed him up in a new set of clothes,’ remarked Madam Lecceur. ‘He must be costing her a fortune.’ 

‘Yes, well, you may be right,’ murmured the old maid. ‘We'll have to find out a bit more.’ 

They all promised to keep each other fully informed about the goings-on at the Quenu-Gradelle establishment. The butter dealer declared that she wanted to open her brother-in-law’s eyes to the kind 
of company he was keeping. In the meantime, La Normande had calmed down somewhat; a good-natured woman at heart, she went off, tired out by so much talking. 

‘im sure she said something rude,’ said Madam Lecceur as soon as La Normande had disappeared. ‘That’s how she is. She’d do better not to talk about cousins dropping out of the sky—after all, she 
once found a baby in her fish shop.’ 

They all looked at one another and laughed. Then, when Madam Lecceur had taken her leave too, La Sarriette remarked: 

‘My aunt shouldn't get so involved. That's what makes her so thin. She used to give me a hiding when men showed an interest in me. But she can look as hard as she likes, she'll never find a kid under 
her pillow.’ 

Miss Saget laughed. When she was alone, and making her way back to the Rue Pirouette, she thought that those three silly geese weren't worth the string to hang them up with. Besides, someone 
might have seen her with them, and it would be bad to fall out with the Quenu-Gradelles, who were, after all, such well-to-do and respectable people. She made a detour to call in at Taboureau the 
baker's, in the Rue Turbigo—the best bakery in the neighbourhood. Madam Taboureau, who was a good friend of Lisa’s, was an undisputed authority on everything. When it was reported that ‘Madam 
Taboureau said this’ or ‘Madam Taboureau said that’, that was always the end of it. So, under the pretence of finding out when the oven would be hot, so that she could bring over a dish of pears, the 
old woman took the opportunity to eulogize Lisa, singing the praises especially of her black pudding. Then, pleased with this moral alibi, delighted to have fanned the flames of the quarrel that had 
started without her involvement, she trotted home, feeling quite pleased with herself but still trying to remember where she had come across Madam Quenu’s so-called cousin. 

That same evening, after dinner, Florent left the house and strolled up and down one of the covered avenues in Les Halles. A light mist was rising and the empty markets had about them a melancholy 
greyness, studded with the yellow lamps that hung in the air like tears. For the first time Florent felt out of place; he recognized the uncouth way in which he, thin and guileless, had fallen into this world 
of fat people. He admitted to himself that his presence was disturbing the whole neighbourhood, and that he was a source of discomfort to the Quenus—a false cousin of far too compromising a kind. 
Such thoughts made him very sad, though not because he had noticed the least harshness in the attitude of either his brother or Lisa; indeed, it was their very kindness that pained him, and he accused 
himself of a lack of consideration in imposing his presence upon them. He was beginning to doubt the propriety of his conduct. The memory of the conversation in the shop that afternoon troubled him. 
Itwas as if he had been overcome by the smell of meat from the counter; he had felt himself sinking into a state of extreme inertia. Perhaps he had been wrong to refuse the inspector's job. This thought 
gave rise to a tremendous conflict within him; he had to shake himself to reawaken his conscience. But now a damp breeze was blowing down the covered avenue. As he buttoned his coat he regained 
some of his calm and resolve. The wind seemed to blow away from his clothes the greasy smell of the charcuterie that had made him feel so weak. 

He was on his way back when he met Claude Lantier. Buttoned up in his greenish overcoat, the painter spoke in a hollow voice full of suppressed anger. He raged against painting, said it gave him a 
dog's life, swore he would never touch a paintbrush again. That afternoon he had kicked a hole in the study of a head he was working on, with that little pest Cadine as his model. He was prone to 
these temperamental outbursts, the fruit of his inability to execute the lasting, living works of which he dreamed. At such times he fell into a state of utter despair, roaming the streets and waiting for the 
following day as if for a resurrection. He used to say that he felt bright and cheerful in the morning and totally miserable in the evening; every day became a great struggle ending in disappointment. 


Florent hardly recognized him as the carefree flaneur of the markets. They had met again in the charcuterie. Claude, who knew the fugitive’s story, had grasped his hand and told him that he was a 
fine fellow. It was very seldom, however, that the artist called in at the Quenus’. 

‘Are you still at my aunt’s place?’ he asked. ‘I don’t know how you can live with all that food. The place stinks of meat. When I've been there for an hour | feel I've had enough to eat for three days. 

| shouldn’t have gone there this morning; that’s what made me mess up my picture.’ 

Then, after he and Florent had taken a few steps in silence, he continued: 

‘But they're decent people! And amazingly healthy! | thought | might paint their portraits but I've never been able to do that type of fat, round face... Can you imagine my aunt kicking holes in her 
saucepans? I’m stupid enough to have kicked one in Cadine’s head! Come to think of it, the picture wasn’t that bad.’ 

They began to talk about Lisa. Claude said that his mother had not seen anything of her for a long time, and he gave Florent to understand that Lisa was slightly ashamed of her sister, who had married 
an ordinary workman; moreover, she didn’t like unsuccessful people. Speaking about himself, he told Florent how a benevolent gentleman, impressed by the donkeys and old women he drew, had sent 
him to school when he was eight; and then he had died, leaving him a thousand francs a year that was just enough to keep him from starving. 

‘All the same, | would rather have been a working man,’ he continued. ‘A carpenter, for example. They're very happy, carpenters. They've got a table to make, let’s say; well, they make it and then go 
off to bed, perfectly happy. |, on the other hand, | hardly ever sleep at night. All those wretched pictures | can never finish keep swirling around in my head. | can never finish anything properly—never, 
never!’ 

He almost began to sob. Then he tried to laugh. He swore, searching for the vilest words he knew, with the cold rage of a sensitive soul full of self-doubt and who dreams of wallowing in filth. After a 
while he squatted down in front of one of the gratings above the cellars underneath the markets, where the gas lamps are kept continually burning. In the depths below he pointed out the figures of 
Marjolin and Cadine, who were quietly eating their supper, sitting on one of the stone blocks used for slaughtering the poultry. They had discovered how to hide and make themselves at home in the 
cellars after the gates were closed. 

‘What a magnificent creature!’ exclaimed Claude, referring to Marjolin. ‘And think how happy he is! When they've finished eating, they'll lie down in one of those big baskets full of feathers. That’s the 
life!... Ah, you’re quite right to stay at the charcuterie—perhaps it'll fatten you up.’ 

Then he suddenly walked off. Florent went upstairs to his little attic room, disturbed by Claude’s nervous anxieties that had reawakened his own uncertainty. The next morning, he avoided spending 
any time in the charcuterie and instead took a long walk along the quays of the Seine. When he returned for lunch, however, he was quite won over by Lisa’s soft, gentle manner. She again spoke to 
him about the fish inspector's job, without undue insistence but as something that deserved consideration. As he listened to her, his plate piled high, he was affected, in spite of himself, by the prim 
comfort of his surroundings. The matting beneath his feet seemed very soft; the glitter of the brass hanging lamp, the yellow tint of the wallpaper, and the bright oak of the furniture filled him with a 
sense of appreciation for a life of well-being that confused his notions of right and wrong. Nevertheless, he had the strength to refuse once more, repeating his reasons, though he was conscious of his 
apparent bad taste in making such a display of his obstinacy in Lisa’s dining room. Lisa was unperturbed; on the contrary, she smiled sweetly, and this embarrassed Florent far more than the sullen 
annoyance she had shown the day before. At dinner they talked solely of the great winter salting, which would keep everyone in the charcuterie on their toes. 

The evenings were getting cold. As soon as the meal was over, they went into the kitchen, where it was very warm. The kitchen was so large that several people could easily sit together at the square 
table in the middle, without being at all in the way. The walls of the gaslit room were covered with blue and white tiles to the height of a man’s head. On the left stood the big cast-iron stove with its three 
holes across the top on which three squat cooking pots were firmly set, their bottoms black with soot. At the end was a small range fitted with an oven and a smoking-place; it was used for grilling. 
Above the oven, high over the skimming-spoons, the ladles, and the long-handled forks, a row of numbered drawers contained grated crusts, both fine and coarse, soft breadcrumbs, spices, cloves, 
nutmegs, and peppers. The chopping block, a huge mass of oak, leaned heavily against the wall, its hollowed surface covered in cuts and indentations. Several items of equipment were attached to it, 
an injector pump, a stuffer, and a mincing machine, all of which, with their cogs and cranks, gave the place a strange, mysterious appearance, suggesting some devil’s kitchen. Then, all round the 
walls, on wooden shelves, and even under the tables, were piles of pots and pans, dishes, buckets, plates, various tin utensils, a battery of deep saucepans, wide-mouthed funnels, racks of knives and 
choppers, rows of skewers and needles—a whole world drowned in fat. In spite of the excessive cleanliness, fat oozed everywhere; it sweated between the tiles, glistened on the red surface of the 
floor, put a greyish sheen on the stove, and gave a varnished appearance to the edges of the chopping block. In the midst of the ever-rising steam, the continuous evaporation from the three big pots, 
in which pork was boiling and melting, there was not a single nail from floor to ceiling that was not dripping with grease. 

The Quenu-Gradelles made everything themselves. The only things they got from outside were the potted meats from well-known firms, jars of pickles and preserves, sardines, cheeses, and snails. 
So, when September came round, they became very busy refilling the cellar that had emptied during the summer. They worked late into the evening, even after the shop was closed. Quenu, assisted 
by Auguste and Léon, filled the sausages, prepared the hams, melted down the lard, cut the gammon and the bacon. There was a tremendous noise of cooking pots and cleavers, and the smell of food 
spread throughout the house. But none of this impeded the daily business in fresh meats and savouries, the paté de foie, the hare paté, the galantines, the sausages, and the black pudding. 

That evening, by about eleven o’clock, Quenu had begun melting down some lard and preparing the black pudding. Auguste helped him. At one corner of the square table, Lisa and Augustine sat 
sewing linen; while opposite them, on the other side of the table, sat Florent, his face turned towards the oven, smiling at little Pauline, who was standing on his feet and wanted to be ‘jumped in the 
air’. Behind them, Léon was chopping up sausage meat on the oak block with slow, regular movements. 

Auguste went first of all to fetch two buckets of pigs’ blood from the courtyard outside. It was he who did the bleeding in the slaughterhouse. He would bring the blood and entrails of the pigs back with 
him, leaving the kitchen boys who scalded the carcasses to bring the prepared pigs home in their barrow. Quenu was of the view that no assistant in the whole of Paris was a finer pig-sticker than 
Auguste. Indeed, it was true that Auguste was a most discerning judge of the quality of the blood; the black pudding was always good when he said it would be good. 

‘Well, what's the black pudding going to be like this time? Good?’ asked Lisa. 

He put down the two buckets and said, very slowly, ‘I think so, Madam Quenu—yes, | think so. | can tell mainly from the way the blood runs. If it trickles too slowly when | take the knife out, it’s not a 
good sign, it shows the blood is poor.’ 

‘But surely’, interrupted Quenu, ‘it depends on how the knife was put in.’ 

A smile came over Auguste’s pale face. 

‘No, no,’ he replied. ‘I always stick the knife in four inches deep; that’s just right. But the best sign is when the blood really runs out and | catch it in the bucket, and lash it with my hand. It’s got to have 
a good temperature and be creamy without being too thick.’ 

Augustine had put down her needle. Raising her eyes, she gazed at Auguste; beneath her wiry chestnut hair her ruddy face assumed an expression of rapt attention. Lisa too, and even little Pauline, 
were listening with great interest. 

‘| beat it and beat it and beat it, you see?’ the boy went on, making hand movements as if he were whipping cream. ‘And then, when | take my hand out and look at it, it's got to be like it's greased with 
blood, a sort of red glove that’s the same colour of red all over. Then you can say, without the shadow of a doubt, “the black pudding’s going to be good”.’ 

He stood there for a moment, his hand raised, in a vague attitude of complacency. The hand that lived its life in buckets of blood had bright-red nails and looked very pink above his white sleeve. Quenu 
nodded in approval. There was a moment's silence. Léon was still chopping the meat. Pauline, however, still looking pensive, climbed back onto her cousin’s feet and cried in her clear voice: 

‘Tell me the story of the man who was eaten alive!’ 

No doubt the mention of blood flowing from the pigs had reawakened in the child’s mind the idea of ‘the man who was eaten alive’. Florent did not understand and asked which man she meant. Lisa 
laughed. 

‘She wants you to tell her the story of that poor man—you know who | mean—that you told Gavard one evening. She must have heard you.’ 

At this Florent became very serious. The little girl got up and, taking the big cat in her arms, brought it over and put it on her cousin’s knees, saying that Mouton too wanted to hear the story. But Mouton 
jumped onto the table. He sat down, arched his back and stayed there, staring at the tall, scraggy individual before him, who for the last fortnight had seemed to him a subject for deep reflection. Pauline 
began to get impatient, stamping her feet and asking again for the story. As she was so insistent, Lisa said: 

‘Go on, tell the story; then she'll leave us in peace.’ 

Florent remained silent a moment longer, staring at the floor. Then, slowly raising his head, he looked at the two women plying their needles, then at Quenu and Auguste, who were preparing the pot 
for the black pudding. The gas was burning quietly, the warmth from the stove filled the room, and all the grease in the kitchen glistened in an atmosphere of well-being such as accompanies a good 
meal. Florent sat little Pauline on his knee and, smiling rather sadly, began his story: 

‘Once upon a time there was a poor man who was sent far away, right across the sea. On the ship that carried him away, there were four hundred convicts, and he was thrown among them. He had to 
live for five weeks with all these bad men, wear sail-cloth like them, and have his rations alongside them. Lice were eating him up and he sweated so much that he lost all his strength. The ship’s 
kitchen, bakery, and engine created so much heat in the holds that ten of the convicts died. During the day they were brought up on deck fifty at a time to get some air, and as the crew were afraid of 
them two cannons were pointed at the little area where they took their exercise. The poor man was very glad when his turn came. He was not sweating so much now but he could hardly eat and felt 
very ill. When he was back in his chains at night and the rough sea made him lurch and knock against his companions, he broke down and wept, glad that he could cry without being seen.’ 

Pauline was listening wide-eyed, her little hands clasped as though in prayer. 

‘But’, she interrupted, ‘this isn’t the story of the man who was eaten alive. It’s a different story, isn’t it?’ 

‘Wait and see,’ replied Florent gently. ‘I'll come to the story about that man. I’m telling you the whole story from the beginning.’ 

‘Oh, good,’ murmured the child, looking pleased. 

But she remained thoughtful, obviously preoccupied by something that troubled her greatly. At last she spoke. 

‘But what had the poor man done,’ she asked, ‘to be sent away and put in the ship?’ 

Lisa and Augustine smiled. They were delighted by the child’s intelligence, and Lisa, without giving a direct answer, took advantage of this opportunity to teach her a moral lesson: she gave her a hard 
smack and told her that little boys and girls who were not good were also put in a ship like that. 

‘So really,’ Pauline remarked judiciously, ‘if the poor man cried at night, it served him right.’ 

Lisa picked up her sewing again, bending over her work. Quenu had not been listening. He had been cutting little rounds of onion over a pot placed on the fire; and almost at once the onions began to 
crackle, making a clear shrill chirrup like crickets basking in the heat. It smelt so good, and when Quenu plunged his great wooden spoon into it, the pot sang even louder and filled the kitchen with the 
pungent smell of cooked onions. Auguste was preparing some bacon fat in a dish, and Leon’s chopper fell faster and faster, scraping the block now and then to gather up the sausage meat, now almost 
a paste. 

‘As soon as they arrived,’ continued Florent, ‘they took the man to an island called Devil’s Island. There he found himself with other men who had been deported from their own country. They were all 
very unhappy. At first they had to do hard labour, like convicts. The guard who watched over them counted them three times every day, to be sure that nobody was missing. Later on, they were left free 
to do as they liked, being merely locked up at night in a big log cabin, where they slept in hammocks slung between two bars. After a year had gone by they were going about barefoot and their clothes 
had become so ragged that their skin showed through. They had managed to build some huts out of tree trunks to shelter them from the sun that is so fierce in that country that it burns everything up. 
But the huts did not protect them from the mosquitoes that covered them at night with sores and swellings. Several of them died, and the others turned quite yellow, so shrivelled and bedraggled, with 
their long beards, that they looked the most pitiful sight.’ 

‘Give me the fat, Auguste,’ called Quenu. 

Tipping the dish, he gently slid the bacon fat into the pot, spreading it out with the end of his spoon. The fat melted. Thick steam rose from the stove. 

‘What were they given to eat?’ asked little Pauline, fascinated by the story. 

‘Rice full of maggots and rotten meat,’ answered Florent, his voice lowering as he spoke. ‘They had to take the maggots out to eat the rice. When the meat was roasted and very well done, it was just 
possible to eat it; but if it was boiled, it stank so badly that it made the men feel sick.’ 

‘I'd rather eat dry bread,’ said the child, after a moment's thought. 

Léon, having finished with the chopper, brought the sausage meat over to the table in a dish. Mouton, who was still sitting there with his eyes fixed on Florent, as if amazed by the story, had to move 
back an inch or two that he did with very bad grace. He curled up and purred, his nose nearly touching the meat. Lisa, meanwhile, could scarcely hide her disgust. The dreadful rice and the rotten meat 
seemed to her to be unimaginable abominations, and a disgrace to those who ate it as much as to those who offered it. Her calm, handsome face and round neck began to quiver with vague fear as 
she gazed at this man who had lived on such horrible food. 


‘No, it was not a wonderful place,’ continued Florent, forgetting all about little Pauline as he stared at the steaming pot. ‘Every day there were fresh torments, constant brutality, violation of all principles 
of justice, contempt for human charity. It drove the prisoners mad. They lived like animals, constantly on the point of being whipped. The guards would have liked to kill the poor man... You don’t forget 
something like that, you just can’t. Torture like that will one day seek revenge.’ 

He had lowered his voice that was now muffled by the sound of fat sizzling cheerfully on the stove. But Lisa heard him, and was struck by the very grim expression that had suddenly come over his 
face. Thinking of the gentle look he usually had, she thought he must be a hypocrite. 

Florent’s hollow voice had stimulated Pauline’s interest even further, and she wriggled with excitement on her cousin’s knee. 

‘What about the man?’ she said. ‘Tell me about the man.’ 

Florent looked at her, seemed to remember, and smiled his sad smile again. 

‘The man’, he continued, ‘couldn't bear to be on the island. He had a single thought in his head, and that was to get away, to cross the sea and reach the mainland. On fine days they could see the 
white coastline on the horizon. But it wasn’t easy. They had to build a raft. As some of the prisoners had already managed to escape, all the trees on the island had been chopped down so that the 
others would have no timber. The island was laid waste, so bare and arid under the burning sun that their lives became even more unbearable. Then the man, with two of his companions, hit on the 
idea of using the logs their huts were made of. So one night, they put out to sea on a few rotten beams they had tied together with dry branches. The wind carried them towards the coast. As dawn was 
breaking they ran aground on a sandbank with such force that the beams they had used fell apart and were carried out to sea. They almost disappeared under the sand. Two of them sank in up to their 
waists, and the third up to his neck, so that he had to be pulled out. After a while they managed to get to a rock, so small that there was hardly room for them to sit on it. When the sun rose they could 
see the coast in front of them, a line of grey cliffs stretching along the horizon. The two of them who could swim decided to make for the cliffs. They preferred to risk being drowned to starving to death 
on the rock. They promised their companion that they would come back for him as soon as they reached dry land and found a boat.’ 

‘Ah, | know now!’ cried little Pauline, clapping her hands in delight. ‘It's the story of the man who was eaten alive.’ 

‘They managed to reach the coast,’ Florent went on, ‘but the island was deserted, and it took them four days to find a boat. When they got back to the rock they saw their companion lying on his back, 
his hands and feet eaten away, his face gnawed, and his stomach full of crabs crawling about, making his sides shake, as if the half-eaten corpse, still fresh, was in the throes of a terrible death agony.’ 
A murmur of disgust escaped Lisa and Augustine, and Léon, who was preparing the pigs’ intestines for the black pudding, pulled a face. Quenu stopped what he was doing and looked at Auguste, who 
was obviously feeling sick. Only little Pauline was smiling. The others were imagining the ravenous crabs crawling all over the kitchen, mixing their stench with the aroma of the bacon fat and onions. 
‘Give me the blood!’ cried Quenu, who had not been following the story. 
Auguste brought the two buckets over, and slowly poured the blood into the pot while Quenu stirred the mixture furiously as it began to thicken. When the buckets were empty, Quenu reached up to 
the drawers above the range and took some pinches of spice. He was especially liberal with the pepper. 

‘They left him there, didn’t they?’ asked Lisa. ‘And they got back safely?’ 

‘On their way back,’ Florent replied, ‘the wind changed and they were blown out to sea. A wave carried off one of their oars, and they shipped so much water that they had to bale it out with their hands. 
They were tossed about along the coast, blown out to sea by squalls and brought in by the tide. Their little store of food was gone, they had absolutely nothing to eat. This went on for three days.’ 
‘Three days!’ cried Lisa in astonishment. ‘Three days without food!’ 

‘Yes, three days without food. When the east wind finally blew them ashore, one of them was so weak that he lay all moming on the sand. In the evening he died. His companion had tried in vain to get 
him to chew a few leaves.’ 

At this point Augustine gave a little laugh. Then, embarrassed at having done so and not wishing to be considered heartless, she stammered: ‘Oh, | wasn’t laughing at what you said. It was Mouton. 
Just look at Mouton, madam.’ 

Now it was Lisa’s turn to laugh. Mouton, who still had the plate of sausage meat under his nose, had probably begun to feel disgusted by all this food, for he had risen and was scratching the table with 
his paws as though he wanted to bury the dish and its contents. He then tumed his back on the dish and lay down on his side, stretching out with his eyes half closed, rubbing his head in pleasure 
against the table. At this everyone congratulated Mouton. He never stole a thing, they said, and even a plate of sausage meat could be safely left under his nose. Pauline told how he licked her fingers 
and washed her face after dinner without trying to bite her. 

But Lisa returned to the question of whether it was possible to go for three days without touching food. It was, she felt, impossible. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘I don’t believe it. No one ever goes three days without food. When people talk about a person dying of hunger, it’s just a manner of speaking. People always manage to eat, somehow 
or other. Otherwise they'd have to be hopeless creatures, absolute...’ 

She was no doubt going to say something like ‘scoundrels’ but, glancing at Florent, she restrained herself. But the scornful pout of her lips and her straight unflinching gaze clearly implied that in her 
opinion only a scoundrel could ever go without food in this ill-regulated fashion. A man capable of living without food for three days struck her as a highly dangerous character. Respectable people 
never put themselves in that position. 

By this time Florent was almost suffocating. In front of him, the stove that Léon had just replenished with several shovelfuls of coal, was snoring like an old chorister asleep in the sun. The heat was 
becoming intense. Auguste, who had taken charge of the lard melting in the pots, was sweating profusely as he watched over it, while Quenu, wiping his brow with his sleeve, was waiting for the blood 
to thicken. The air was heavy with an atmosphere of drowsiness and gluttony. 

‘When the man had buried his companion in the sand,’ Florent slowly continued, ‘he set off by himself, walking in a straight line. Dutch Guiana that is where he was, is a land of forests interspersed 
with rivers and swamps. The man walked for more than a week without coming across the slightest sign of human life. He felt the lurking presence of death all around him. His stomach was racked by 
hunger but he didn’t dare to eat the brightly coloured fruit that hung from the trees; he was afraid to touch the glittering metallic berries with their knotty bumps oozing with poison. For several whole 
days he walked under a canopy of branches without catching the slightest glimpse of sky, struggling through the greenish gloom that was alive with horrors of all kinds. Huge birds flew overhead with 
a terrible beating of wings and sudden cries that rang out like death rattles; monkeys leapt about, wild animals shot through the undergrowth ahead of him, making the foliage shake and bringing down 
showers of leaves. But it was the snakes that made his blood run cold when he trod on the shifting surface of dry leaves and saw their flat heads sliding between a tangled mass of roots. Some corners, 
dank and shadowy, were alive with reptiles—black, yellow, purple, striped, speckled and streaked, some like dead reeds suddenly coming to life and slithering away. Then he would stop and look for a 
stone on which to take refuge from the soft earth into which he was sinking; and there he would stay for hours, terror-stricken when he suddenly glimpsed some boa on the edge of a clearing, its tail 
coiled, its head erect, as straight as a tree trunk, and spotted with gold. At night he slept in trees, alarmed at the slightest rustling sound, convinced that he could hear the snakes slithering about in the 
dark. He almost suffocated in the foliage; the shadows were heavy with an intense, oppressive heat, a clammy dankness, an unhealthy sweating, and were filled with the smell of aromatic wood and 
strange flowers. And when at last, after walking for many miles, the man made his way out of the forest and saw the sky again, he found himself confronted by wide rivers that prevented him from going 
any further. He went along their banks, keeping a watchful eye on the grey backs of the alligators and the masses of drifting vegetation, and then, when he came to a safer spot, he swam across. On 
the other side, the forests began again. Then there were vast plains covered in thick vegetation, in which small lakes formed distant patches of blue. The man made a wide detour and moved forward 
only after testing the ground with his foot, for he had nearly met his end by being buried alive beneath one of these smiling plains which he could hear cracking under his tread. The giant grass, 
nourished by layers of thick leaf-mould, concealed the foul-smelling marshes and depths of liquid mud; and between the expanses of grassland that spread out in sea-green immensity to the distant 
horizon there were only a few narrow stretches of firm ground that had to be found if the traveller was to avoid disappearing forever. One night the man sank in up to his waist. With every move he 
made to free himself the mud threatened to rise up to his neck. For almost two hours he remained quite still. Fortunately, as the moon rose, he was able to catch hold of a tree branch above his head. 
By the time he finally struck upon signs of human life, his feet and hands were bruised and bleeding, and swollen with terrible bites. He cut so piteous a figure that those who saw him were afraid of 
him. They tossed him some food fifty metres away from the house, whose owner kept guard at his door with a loaded gun.’ 

Florent fell silent, his voice choked by emotion, staring blankly in front of him. For some minutes he had seemed to be talking to himself. Little Pauline, who was beginning to feel sleepy, was almost 
dozing in his arms. And Quenu was beginning to get annoyed. 

‘Be careful, you fool,’ he shouted at Léon. ‘Don’t you know how to hold a skin yet? Stop looking at me. It’s the skin you should look at, not me! That's right, hold it like that and don’t move!’ 

With his right hand Léon was holding aloft a long piece of sausage skin, at one end of which a large funnel had been inserted; with his left hand he coiled the black pudding round a metal bow! while 
Quenu filled the funnel with big spoonfuls of the meat. The mixture, black and steaming, flowed through the funnel, gradually swelling the skin that fell back in a fat, soft curve. Since Quenu had taken 
the pot off the fire, both he and Léon, the child with his thin features and the man with his full broad face, stood out in the fierce light of the stove that bathed their pale faces and white clothing in a rosy 
glow. 

Lisa and Augustine were watching the operation with great interest—especially Lisa, whose turn it now was to scold Léon for pinching the skin too tightly; that made it bumpy, she said. As soon as the 
black pudding was tied up, Quenu slipped it gently into a pot of boiling water. He seemed relieved, for all he now had to do was let it cook. 

‘And the man? What about the man?’ murmured Pauline, opening her eyes, surprised that she could no longer hear her cousin’s voice. 

Florent rocked her on his knee, slowing his story down even more, speaking softly as if it were a lullaby. 

‘The man’, he said, ‘came to a big town. There he was taken at first for an escaped convict and was kept in prison for several months. Then he was set free and did all sorts of work—as an accountant, 
teaching children to read, and so forth; one day he even signed on as a labourer at some earthworks. He still dreamed of returning to his own country. He had saved enough money when he caught 
yellow fever. He was thought to be dead, and his clothes were stripped off him and shared out; and then he recovered and found he had nothing left, not even his shirt. He had to begin all over again. 
He was in very bad health, and he was afraid to stay there. But at last he was able to leave, and he came home.’ 

Florent’s voice had sunk lower and lower, and with a last twitch of his lips it died away altogether. Little Pauline was asleep, her head resting on her cousin’s shoulder. He held her with one arm and 
continued to rock her on his knee, very gently, hardly moving. As no one seemed to be paying any more attention, he remained there without moving, the sleeping child in the crook of his arm. 

Now came the tug of war, as Quenu said. He had to take the black pudding out of the pot. To avoid breaking it or getting it entangled, he took it out with a thick wooden pin, rolled it up, and carried it 
into the yard, where it dried in the sun on wicker frames. Léon gave him a hand, holding up the ends that were too long. The steaming pudding left a trail of strong smells that made the atmosphere 
even heavier. Auguste, taking a last look at the melting lard, had taken the lids off the two pots in which the fat was simmering, releasing with each bubble that rose to the surface a light but acrid 
explosion of steam. The tide of fat had been rising since the evening’s work had begun, and now it was shrouding the gaslights, filling the room, running and flowing everywhere, until Quenu and the 
two boys, their faces flushed, were enveloped in a kind of mist. Lisa and Auguste had stood up. Everyone in the room was panting, as if they had had too much to eat. 

Augustine carried the sleeping Pauline upstairs. Quenu, who liked to lock up the kitchen himself, told Auguste and Léon that they could go to bed, saying he would bring the black pudding in himself. 
The apprentice stole off, looking extremely red; he had slipped about a metre of pudding into his shirt and it must have been scalding him. The Quenus and Florent, left alone, remained silent. Lisa 
stood nibbling a little piece of the hot pudding, chewing it delicately with her front teeth, her fine lips parted to avoid being but. Gradually the black compound disappeared into her pink mouth. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘La Normande made a mistake in being so rude... The black pudding is very good.’ 

There was a knock at the back door and Gavard came in. He spent every evening until midnight at Sir Lebigre’s. He had dropped in for a definite answer about the inspector's job. 

‘The thing is,’ he said, ‘Sir Verlaque can’t wait any longer; he’s too ill. Florent must make up his mind. | promised to give Sir Verlaque an answer first thing in the morning.’ 

‘Florent says “yes”,’ replied Lisa quietly, taking another little bite out of her black pudding. 

Florent, who had remained sitting in his chair, overcome by a strange feeling of despondency, tried to protest. 

‘No, no,’ Lisa went on. ‘It's settled. Look, Florent, you’ve suffered enough already. What you've told us tonight is shocking. It’s time you settled down. You're part of a good family, you've been well 
educated; it’s not right that you should walk around like a tramp. At your age you must stop behaving like a child. You may have done some stupid things in your time—well, all that will be forgiven and 
forgotten. You'll come back to be with your own class, a class of decent, respectable people, and live like everyone else.’ 

Florent listened in amazement, quite unable to say a word. No doubt she was right. She looked so healthy and self-assured that it was impossible to imagine that she meant any harm. It was he—thin, 
sickly, suspect—who must be in the wrong. He no longer knew why he had resisted her. 

Lisa, unstoppable, went on chiding him as if he were a naughty little boy who must be frightened by threats of the police. She assumed, indeed, a most maternal manner and found some very persuasive 
arguments. Then, to crown her case, she said: 

‘Do it for us, Florent. We need to think of our reputation in the neighbourhood. Between you and me, I’m afraid that people will begin to talk. This job will solve everything; you'll be somebody, in fact 
you'll be a credit to us.’ 


Her voice had taken on a caressing tone. Florent felt as if he were bursting, overwhelmed by all the kitchen smells, by all the nourishment floating in the air. He was falling into the state of blissful 
complacency created by the continuous focus on food and well-being that defined the world in which he had been living for the last two weeks. He felt, as it were, the titillation of fat forming all over his 
body. His whole being was slowly being invaded by the languid contentment of a shopkeeper. At this late hour, in the warmth of the Quenus’ kitchen, all his bitterness and all his convictions melted 
away. He felt so lulled by the general atmosphere, by the smell of the black pudding and lard, and the sight of plump little Pauline asleep on his lap, that he was surprised to find himself wishing for 
similar evenings, an endless series of them, evenings that would make him fatter. But it was Mouton who made up his mind for him. Mouton was now fast asleep on his back, one paw resting on his 
nose, his tail twisted over his side as if to keep him warm. He was sleeping with such a wonderful show of feline happiness that Florent, as he looked at him, murmured, ‘Yes, | know. I'll take it. Say I'll 
take it, Gavard.’ Lisa finished her black pudding and wiped her fingers on her apron. Then she got her brother-in-law’s candle for him, while Gavard and Quenu congratulated him on his decision. A 
man had to settle down; risking your neck in politics didn’t put food on the table. Lisa, standing with the lighted candle in her hand, gazed at Florent with an air of satisfaction, her face as serene as that 
of the golden calf. 
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THREE days later the formalities were completed, and the Préfecture accepted Florent on the recommendation of Sir Verlaque almost without question, as a quite straightforward replacement. Gavard 
had wanted to accompany them, and did so. When he found himself alone with Florent on the pavement outside, he nudged him in the ribs, laughing without saying a word and winking most wickedly. 
He seemed to find something ridiculous about the sergents de ville they passed on the Quai de I’Horloge, for, as they went by, he hunched his shoulders and grimaced like someone doing his best not 
to burst out laughing in somebody's face. 
The very next day Sir Verlaque began to induct the new inspector into the duties of his office. For a few momings he guided him through the busy world over which it would be his responsibility to 
watch. Poor old Verlaque, as Gavard called him, was a pale little man, swathed in flannel, neckerchiefs, and mufflers. Constantly coughing, he made his way through the chilly atmosphere and running 
water of the fish market on legs as spindly as those of a sickly child. 
When Florent made his appearance on the first morning, at seven o’clock, he felt quite lost, his eyes wide with fright, his head almost bursting. The women stallholders were already prowling about the 
auction stands, while the clerks arrived with their ledgers, and the consigners’ agents, with leather bags slung over their shoulders, sat on upturned chairs next to the sale booths, waiting for their 
money. The fish was being unloaded and unpacked in the area closed off by the stands, right up to the footpaths. Along the roadway were piles of wicker baskets. An endless supply of crates and 
panniers began to appear, along with sacks of mussels piled high and dripping with water. The checkers, tremendously busy, leapt over everything, tore away the straw on top of the baskets, emptied 
them, and tossed them aside. Then they quickly transferred their contents in lots to bigger baskets, arranging them with a turn of the hand so that they would show to best advantage. When the baskets 
had been set out, it looked to Florent as if a shoal of fish had run aground on the pavement, still quivering, in pearly pink, milky white, and bloody coral, all the soft, sheeny hues of the sea. 
The seaweed that lies on the ocean bed where the mysteries of the deep lie sleeping had jumbled everything into the sweep of the net: cod, haddock, flounder, plaice, dabs, and other sorts of common 
fish in dirty grey spotted with white; conger eels, huge snake-like creatures, with small, black eyes and muddy, bluish skins, so slimy that they seemed to be still alive and gliding along; broad flat skate, 
their pale underbellies edged with a soft red, their superb backs, bumpy with vertebrae, marbled to the very tips of the bones in their fins, in sulphur-red patches cut across by stripes of Florentine 
bronze, a sombre assortment of colours from filthy toad to poisonous flower; dogfish, with hideous round heads, gaping mouths like Chinese idols, and short fins like bats’ wings, monsters who doubtless 
kept guard over the treasures of the ocean grottoes. Then there were the finer fish, displayed individually on wicker trays: salmon, gleaming like chased silver, whose every scale seemed to have been 
exquisitely chiselled on highly polished metal; mullet, with larger scales and coarser markings; huge turbot and brill, their scales pure white and closely knit like curdled milk; tuna fish, smooth and 
glossy, like bags of black leather; and rounded bass, with gaping mouths, as if some outsize spirit, at the moment of death, had forced its way out of the surprised creatures’ bodies. Everywhere there 
were soles, grey or pale yellow, heaped in pairs; sand eels, thin and stiff, like shavings of pewter; herrings, slightly twisted, with bleeding gills showing on their silver-worked skins; fat bream, tinged with 
crimson; golden mackerel, their backs stained with greenish brown markings, their sides shimmering like mother-of-pearl; and pink gurnet with white bellies, placed with their heads together in the 
middle of the baskets and their tails fanned out, so that they seemed like strange flowers in a bloom of pearly white and brilliant scarlet. There were red rock mullet, too, with their exquisite flesh; boxes 
of whiting, like opal reflections in a mirror; and baskets of smelt—neat little baskets as pretty as punnets of strawberries and giving off a strong smell of violets. The tiny jet-black eyes of the prawns, in 
covered baskets, were like thousands of beads scattered across the piles of soft-toned pink and grey; the spiky lobsters and crayfish, striped with black and still alive, were dragging themselves about 
on their broken legs. 
Florent hardly listened to what Sir Verlaque said. A shaft of light suddenly came through the glass roof of the covered avenue, illuminating all these precious colours, toned and softened by the waves— 
the iridescent flesh-tints of the shellfish, the opal of the whiting, the mother-of-pearl of the mackerel, the gold of the mullet, the shimmering of the herring, the plated silver of the salmon. It was as if the 
jewel boxes of some sea nymph had been emptied out on dry land—a mass of fantastic ornaments, heaps of necklaces, fabulous bracelets and gigantic brooches, primitive gems and jewels, the use 
of which could never be divined. On the backs of the skate and dogfish, huge stones in dark green and purple were set in black metal, while the slender sand eels and the fins and tails of the smelt 
appeared as delicately made as the finest jewellery. 
But what struck Florent most was the freshness of the air. A salty breeze reminded him immediately of the shores of Guiana and the fine days of the crossing. He half imagined that he was gazing at 
some bay from which the tide had receded, with seaweed steaming in the sun, the bare rocks drying, and the beach smelling of brine. Around him the fish, all very fresh, had that excellent, rather bitter 
and irritating smell that corrupts the appetite. 
Sir Verlaque coughed. The dampness was affecting him, and he pulled his muffler tighter round his neck. 
‘Now,’ he said, ‘let’s go on to the freshwater fish.’ 
There, near the fruit market and backing onto the Rue Rambuteau, the auction stand was flanked by two round tanks, divided into separate compartments by iron gratings. Brass taps with curved, 
swanlike necks were spouting thin jets of water into them. The compartments contained swarming colonies of crayfish, black-backed carp forever on the move, and tangled masses of eels constantly 
twisting and twirling. Again Sir Verlaque gave in to a fit of coughing. Here the air was less damp: there was the soft smell of rivers, of warm water lying dormant on a bed of sand. 
That morning an unusually large number of crayfish had arrived in boxes and baskets from Germany. The market was also well stocked with fish from Holland and England. Men were unpacking shiny 
carp from the Rhine, with rusty metallic hues, each of their scales a miniature shaped in bronze; others were busy with huge pike, the cruel iron-grey brigands of the water, thrusting out their fearsome 
jaws; or with dark, magnificent tench, like red copper stained with verdigris. Amidst the metal colours of these fish were baskets of gudgeon, perch, and trout, heaps of common bleak, flatfish trawled 
in nets and startlingly white, their steely-blue spines gradually softening into the gentle transparency of their bellies; and fat, snow-white barbel brought a sharp note of light into this colossal still life. 
Sackloads of young carp were being carefully poured into the tanks. Once in the water, they turned and wriggled, lay flat for a moment, then darted off and disappeared. Baskets of little eels were 
emptied in a mass, falling to the bottom of the tanks like tangled knots of snakes, while the larger ones, as thick as a child’s arm, lifted their heads and slipped into the water with the supple twist of a 
snake slithering under a bush. In the meantime, the other fish, whose death agonies had lasted all morning as they lay on the dirty wicker of the baskets, slowly expired amidst the hubbub of the 
auctions. Every few seconds they opened their mouths, and gasped silently for breath, their sides drawn in as if to absorb the moisture of the air. 
Sir Verlaque led Florent back to the stalls in the sea-fish market. He walked him up and down, treating him to a recital of the minutest particulars about everything. On all three sides within the market, 
round the nine desks, crowds of people had gathered, their heads bobbing in every direction; above them sat the clerks, perched on stools, making entries in their ledgers. 
‘Do all these clerks work for the salesmen?’ asked Florent. 
By way of reply Sir Verlaque made a detour along the outside footpath, taking him into the enclosure within the auction stands. He then proceeded to explain the working of the various departments of 
the big yellow office that stank of fish and was stained all over from the splashings of the baskets. Right at the top, in a little glazed compartment, the collector of the municipal dues noted the prices 
fetched by the different lots of fish. Lower down, sitting on stools with their elbows resting on narrow desks, were two female clerks who kept an account of business for the salesmen. At each end of 
the stone table in front of the office was an auctioneer who brought in the baskets and shouted the price of the fish in bulk and as single items; above him the female clerk waited, pen in hand, for the 
prices to be knocked down and settled. Sir Verlaque showed Florent the cashier, shut up in another little wooden office outside the enclosure, an enormously fat old woman whom they found stacking 
piles of sous and five-franc pieces. 
‘There’s a double control, you see,’ said Sir Verlaque. ‘The Préfecture of the Seine and the Préfecture of Police. The police, who appoint the salesmen, also take responsibility for keeping an eye on 
them. 
And the municipal authorities must be represented at every transaction in order to claim their tax.’ 
On he went in his flat little voice, describing at length the rivalry between the two Préfectures. Florent was hardly listening. He was gazing at one of the female clerks opposite him. She was a tall, dark 
woman of about thirty, with big black eyes and a very self-assured air. Her fingers were poised and careful; she had obviously been well taught. 
But his attention was distracted by the jabbering of the auctioneer, who was just offering a magnificent turbot for sale. 
‘Going for thirty francs... thirty francs!... thirty francs!’ 
He repeated this phrase in every imaginable tone of voice, running up and down a curious scale of notes full of vocal somersaults. Hunchbacked and with a crooked face and dishevelled hair, he wore 
a big blue apron with a bib. With blazing eyes and outstretched arms, he went on shouting: 
‘Thirty-one! Thirty-two! Thirty-three! Thirty-three fifty! Thirty-three fifty!’ 
He paused for breath, turning the basket round, pushing it forward on the stone table as the fishwives all bent forward and gently touched the turbot with the tips of their fingers. Then he took up his cry 
again with renewed energy, throwing a figure at each bidder with his hand, spotting the smallest signs, a lifted finger, a raised eyebrow, a pout of the lips, a wink; and all this with such speed and such 
a flood of words that Florent, who could follow none of it, was quite at a loss when the hunchback, in a voice even more singsong than before, like a cantor coming to the final verse of a hymn, intoned: 
‘Forty-two! Forty-twol... A turbot going for forty-two francs!’ 
La Belle Normande made the final bid. Florent recognized her in a row of fishwives standing against the iron railings that surrounded the enclosure. It was a crisp moming. There stood a line of palatines, 
a display of big white aprons stretched over stomachs and enormous breasts and shoulders. The high bun adorned with curls, the delicate white skin, and the lace bow of La Belle Normande stood out 
amid so much frizzy hair wrapped in scarves, drunkards’ noses, sneering mouths, and faces as ugly as old pots. She too was quick to recognize Madam Quenu’s cousin and was so surprised to see 
him there that she began whispering to her neighbours about him. 
The clamour of voices had become so great that Sir Verlaque gave up trying to explain things. Further away, men were advertising the larger fish in prolonged cries that seemed to come from giant 
loudspeakers; there was one in particular who was shouting ‘Mussels! Mussels!’ in such a raucous voice that the roof of the market shook. As they were overturned, the sacks of mussels tumbled into 
baskets; others were emptied with shovels. There was a ceaseless procession of basket-trays containing skate, soles, mackerel, conger eels, and salmon, carried backward and forward by the checkers 
amid the ever-increasing hubbub and the pushing of the fishwives, who were pressing so hard against the iron railings that they made them creak. The hunchbacked auctioneer, now at full throttle, 
waved his thin arms and thrust out his chin. Eventually he climbed onto a stool, spurred on by the strings of figures he threw in handfuls to the crowd, his mouth twisted, his hair flying in the wind, no 
longer able to drag from his dry throat more than an unintelligible screech. Above his head the municipal tax clerk, a little old man wrapped in a coat with a collar of imitation astrakhan above which only 
his nose could be seen, wore a black velvet cap, and the tall, dark woman on her high wooden chair was writing away patiently, her face slightly reddened by the cold, never even batting an eyelid at 
the shrieks emanating from the hunchback below her. 
‘That man Logre is first-rate, murmured Sir Verlaque with a smile. ‘He’s the best auctioneer in the markets. He could sell a pair of boot soles as a pair of fish!’ 
They went back into the market. As they again passed in front of the freshwater auction, where the buying and selling was now much less heated, Sir Verlaque told Florent that here the sales were 
falling badly, and that the whole of freshwater fishing in France was in serious danger. A blond, weasel-faced auctioneer, who scarcely moved his arms, was pricing some lots of eels and crayfish in a 
monotonous voice, while the checkers moved down the tanks armed with short-handled nets to catch the fish. 
However, the crowd round the sales desks was growing. Sir Verlaque continued to play his part as Florent’s instructor in a very conscientious manner, elbowing his way through the crowd and guiding 
his successor through the busiest parts. The main retail dealers were there, loading the porters with turbot, tuna, and salmon. The street-hawkers, who had clubbed together to buy lots of herrings and 
small flatfish, were sharing them out on the footpath. And there were some bourgeois folk, from further afield, who had come at four in the morning to buy fresh fish and had let themselves be persuaded 
to take huge amounts at knock-down prices, so that they spent the rest of the day getting their friends to take the surplus off their hands. Every now and then some violent pushing would burst open 
part of the crowd. A fishwife, who had got squashed, would free herself, shaking her fists and pouring out a torrent of abuse. Then the compact wall of people would re-form. Florent, who was suffocating, 
declared that he had seen enough and understood what was expected of him. 
As Sir Verlaque was helping him to get clear, they suddenly found themselves face to face with La Belle Normande. She stood squarely in front of them and said in her most regal manner: 
‘Is it true, Sir Verlaque, that you're leaving us?’ 


‘Yes, yes,’ the little man replied. ‘I’m going to take a rest in the country, at Clamart. Smelling fish all the time is bad for me, it seems. This is the gentleman who is going to take my place.’ 

He gestured towards Florent. La Belle Normande was dumbfounded. And as Florent moved away, he thought he heard her whisper to her neighbours, with a laugh: ‘Well, well—we’re going to have 
some fun.’ 

The fishwives were preparing their displays. Water was gushing from the taps at the corners of the marble slabs. It sounded like a sudden shower, a hiss of steady jets of water, spurting and splashing. 
From the edges of the sloping slabs, great drops fell with a gentle murmur, creating a maze of tiny streams that flowed along, turning holes and ruts into miniature lakes and dividing into a thousand 
tributaries that disappeared down the sloping street towards the Rue Rambuteau. A moist haze rose into the air, a sort of dusty rain that blew a fresh breeze in Florent’s face, reminding him again of 
the pungent, salty breeze of the sea; and in the fish already laid out he rediscovered the pink mother-of-pearl, the blood-red coral, the milky pearl, all the sheens and colours of the ocean. 

This first morning left him feeling very doubtful. He was sorry he had given in to Lisa. Ever since his escape from the greasy atmosphere of the kitchen, he had been accusing himself of cowardice so 
much that it almost brought tears to his eyes. But he did not dare to go back on his word. He was a little afraid of Lisa and could imagine the curl of her lips and the look of reproach on her face. He 
regarded her as a woman too serious-minded, too well satisfied, to be trifled with. Fortunately, Gavard made a suggestion that did much to console him. On the evening of the day Sir Verlaque had 
shown him round the auctions, he took him aside and told him, in a roundabout manner, that ‘the poor devil’ was in a bad way. After various remarks about a Government so fiendish that it ground the 
life out of its servants without even allowing them enough money to die in comfort, he ended by hinting that it would be charitable of him to give part of his salary to the old inspector. Florent was 
delighted with the suggestion. It was only fair, for he considered himself only a temporary replacement for Sir Verlaque; and besides, he had no particular needs of his own, as he boarded and lodged 
with his brother. Gavard added that, out of his monthly salary of one hundred and fifty francs, a share of fifty would be about right; and, lowering his voice, he added that it would not be for long, for the 
old man was absolutely riddled with consumption. It was thus agreed that Florent would pay a call on his wife and arrange matters with her, to avoid hurting her husband's feelings. The thought of this 
good deed gave him much relief; he could now accept his duties with a certain amount of pleasure, for it meant that he could return to the part he had played throughout his life. However, he made the 
poultry dealer promise that he would not tell a soul about this arrangement; and as Gavard was also rather afraid of Lisa, he kept the secret—which was for him a remarkable feat. 

Now the entire charcuterie was happy. La Belle Lisa behaved in the most friendly way towards her brother-in-law. She made sure that he went to bed early, so that he would be able to rise in good time 
for work; she kept his lunch hot; she was no longer ashamed to be seen chatting with him in the street, now that he wore his braided cap. Quenu, delighted to see her so well disposed, had never sat 
so contentedly at the table, between his brother and his wife, in the evening. They often lingered over dinner until nine o’clock, leaving Augustine in charge of the shop. They digested their food in a 
leisurely fashion, gossiping about the neighbourhood and listening to Lisa’s dogmatic opinions on politics. Florent had to report on the state of business in the fish market. Gradually he began to feel 
more relaxed, managing at last to taste the delights of the settled life he was now leading. The dining room, in pale yellow, had a bourgeois comfort and tidiness about it that disarmed him as soon as 
he crossed the threshold. The kind attentions of La Belle Lisa wrapped him in a fleecy warmth that softened every part of his mind and body. Mutual esteem and general harmony reigned supreme. 
Gavard, however, felt that the household needed shaking up. He forgave Lisa her weakness for the Emperor, because, he said, one should never discuss politics with women, and La Belle Lisa was, 
after all, a decent person who managed her business very well. Nevertheless, he preferred to spend his evenings at Sir Lebigre’s, where he met regularly with a group of friends who shared his opinions. 
As soon as Florent was appointed inspector at the fish market, he enticed him out of the house and strolled about with him for hours, saying he should lead a real bachelor’s life now that he had a job. 
Sir Lebigre kept a fine establishment, very modern in its luxury. Situated on the corner of the Rue Pirouette and the Rue Rambuteau, fronted by four little Norwegian pines in green-painted tubs, it made 
a worthy partner to the Quenu-Gradelles’ large charcuterie. Through the clear glass windows you could see the interior, decorated with garlands of leaves, vine branches, and grapes, painted on the 
pale green walls. The floor was tiled in black and white. At the end of the room was the yawning cellar entrance, under a spiral staircase hung with red curtains that led to the billiard room on the first 
floor. But it was the counter, on the right, that stood out; it looked most sumptuous, with its broad expanse of polished silver. Its wavy zinc-work overhung the red and white marble base, thus overlaying 
it with a silky sheen, a metal cloth, like a high altar laden with embroidery. At one end, over a gas burner, were some china jugs rimmed in copper, for punch and mulled wine; at the other end, from a 
lofty fountain of elaborately sculptured marble, a thin stream of water trickled into a bowl, so steady and continuous that it seemed motionless; and in the middle, at the centre of the three zinc counters, 
was a basin for rinsing and cooling, in which litre bottles of draught wine reared their greenish necks. Then, arranged in groups on both sides, stood the army of glasses: little glasses for brandy, thick 
tumblers for draught wine, cup glasses for brandied fruit, absinthe glasses, beer mugs, and tall goblets, all turned upside down and reflecting the glitter of the counter. On the left was a metal urn 
mounted on a pedestal, intended for tips, and on the right a similar urn bristling with a fan of small spoons. 

As a rule Sir Lebigre was enthroned behind the counter on a bench covered with red quilted leather. Within easy reach of his hand were the liqueurs in cut-glass decanters protruding from the 
compartments of a stand. He would lean back against a huge mirror that covered a whole section of wall behind him; across it ran two glass shelves holding jars and bottles of every kind. On one of 
them, jars of preserved fruit, cherries, plums, and peaches, stood out darkly; on the other, between neatly arranged packets of biscuits, were flasks of bright green, red, and yellow, suggesting mysterious 
liqueurs, or exquisitely limpid flower essences. These flasks seemed suspended in the air, flashing as if on fire, in the white glow of the mirror. 

To give his establishment the appearance of a café, Sir Lebigre had placed two small tables of bronzed iron, together with four chairs, against the wall opposite the counter. A chandelier with five arms 
and frosted glass bowls hung from the ceiling. On the left was a round gilt clock, on a revolving stand fixed to the wall. Then, at the back, there was a private room, a corner of the shop separated off 
by a partition of frosted glass with a complex design of little squares. During the day a dim light entered the room from a window that looked onto the Rue Pirouette but in the evening the gas was lit 
above two tables painted to look like marble. It was here that Gavard and his political friends met every evening after dinner. They regarded the place as theirs and had prevailed upon Lebigre to 
reserve it exclusively for them. When the last one arrived and closed the partition door behind him, they knew that they were so safe that they could talk quite freely about ‘the big clean-up’. No ordinary 
customer would have dared to come in. 

On the first day Gavard took Florent off, he told him a few things about Sir Lebigre. He was a good sort and would sometimes come and have a coffee with them. They did not feel in the least inhibited, 
for he had told them one day that he had fought in ‘48. He did not say much and seemed rather stupid. On their way through, before retiring to the back room, each of them shook his hand in silence 
over the glasses and bottles. Quite often a small blonde woman would sit at his side on the red leather bench, a girl he had engaged to serve at the bar in addition to the white-aproned waiter who 
looked after the tables and the billiard room. Her name was Rose, and she seemed a very gentle and submissive creature. Gavard told Florent with a wink that she was especially submissive to Lebigre. 
It was she who waited on the gentlemen in the back room, going in and out with her humble but happy look in the midst of the most stormy political discussions. 

On the day when the poultry dealer introduced Florent to his friends, the only person they found in the little room was a man of about fifty, quiet and thoughtful in appearance, wearing a shabby hat and 
a heavy brown overcoat. He sat with his chin resting on the ivory handle of a long stick, in front of a brimming mug of beer. His mouth was so completely concealed by a thick beard that his face had a 
dumb, lipless appearance. 

‘How goes it, Robine?’ asked Gavard. 

Robine silently stretched out his hand, his eyes even softer now as they gave a slight smile of welcome. Then he let his chin drop again onto the handle of his stick and looked at Florent over his beer. 
Florent had made Gavard swear to keep his story a secret for fear of some dangerous indiscretion but he was not displeased to detect a certain suspicion in the cautious attitude of the man with the 
beard. In fact he was mistaken, for Robine was always as silent as this. He was always the first to arrive, on the stroke of eight, and he always sat in the same corner, never letting go of his stick and 
never taking off his hat and coat. No one had ever seen him not wearing his hat. He stayed there listening to the others until midnight, taking four hours to empty his mug, looking at each one in turn as 
they spoke, as if listening with his eyes. When Florent asked Gavard about Robine afterwards, he gathered that the poultry dealer had a high opinion of him. He was an extremely clever man, he said; 
and, without explaining why, he declared that he was one of the Government's most formidable opponents. He lived in the Rue Saint-Denis but hardly ever received visitors. Gavard said, however, that 
he had been there once. The polished floors were protected by green canvas runners; there were covers on the furniture, and an alabaster clock on columns. Madam Robine, whom he thought he had 
glimpsed disappearing through a door, appeared to be an elderly lady of genteel appearance, with her hair done in ringlets—as far as he could tell, at any rate. No one knew why they had come to live 
amid all the noise and bustle of a commercial neighbourhood; for Robine did absolutely nothing, spending his days no one knew how and living on no one knew what, though every evening he made 
his appearance as if he were tired but delighted with some excursion he had made into the higher reaches of politics. 

‘So, have you read the speech from the throne?’ asked Gavard, picking up a newspaper from the table. 

Robine shrugged. Just at that moment, however, the door opened noisily and a hunchback entered the room. Florent recognized at once the hunchback from the fish market, though his hands were 
now washed and he had changed his clothes; he wore a big red muffler, one end of which hung down over his humped back like the corner of a Venetian cloak. 

‘Ah, here’s Logre!’ exclaimed the poultry dealer. ‘I’m sure he'll tell us what he thought about the speech.’ 

Logre, it appeared, was furious. He nearly broke the hook off the wall as he hung up his hat and muffler. Then he sat down violently, thumped the table, and threw the newspaper aside. 

‘Do you think | read their filthy lies!’ he exclaimed. 

Then he burst out: 

‘Did you ever hear of employers treating their staff as they do! | had to wait two hours for my pay! There were at least ten of us in the office. We had to sit there until Sir Manoury arrived in a cab, straight 
from the brothel, no doubt. Those salesmen are all thieves and good-for-nothings! And even then the bastard gave me the money in small change!’ 

Robine expressed his sympathy with a slight movement of his eyelids. But suddenly the hunchback thought of a victim upon whom to vent his anger. 

‘Rose! Rose!’ he cried, putting his head round the door. 

As soon as the young woman stood trembling before him, he shouted: ‘It’s no good just staring at me! You saw me come in, didn’t you? Where’s my coffee?’ 

Gavard ordered two more coffees, and Rose hurried to bring them. Logre glared at the glasses and little sugar trays as if trying to decipher something. When he had taken a sip he seemed to calm 
down somewhat. 

‘Charvet must be getting fed up,’ he said after a while. He’s waiting outside for Clemence.’ 

At this point Charvet made his appearance, followed by Clemence. He was a tall, scraggy young man, close-shaven, with a pinched nose and thin lips. He lived in the Rue Vavin, behind the Luxembourg, 
and described himself as a teacher. In politics he was a disciple of Hébert. He wore his hair very long, and the collar and lapels of his threadbare coat were turned back very broadly. Affecting the 
manner and speech of a member of the National Convention, he would pour out such a flood of bitter words and make such a haughty display of pedantic learning that he generally got the better of his 
opponents. Gavard was afraid of him, though he would not admit it; when Charvet was not there, however, he would say that he went too far. Robine, for his part, expressed approval of everything with 
his eyebrows. Logre sometimes took issue with Charvet on the question of salaries; but Charvet was the real autocrat of the group, the most authoritative as well as the best informed. For the last ten 
years he and Clémence had lived together as man and wife according to a mutually agreed arrangement that was strictly observed on both sides. Florent looked at the woman with some surprise, and 
realised where he had seen her: it was none other than the tall, dark secretary at the fish auction, who was so well practised in the art of holding a pen. 

Rose appeared on the heels of these newcomers. Without a word she put a tankard of beer in front of Charvet and a tray in front of Clemence, who then began calmly to prepare her grog, pouring hot 
water on a lemon that she crushed with a spoon, adding sugar and rum by the measure so as not to exceed the right amount. Gavard now introduced Florent to the assembled company, and to Charvet 
in particular. He introduced them to each other as teachers, a couple of very talented men who were sure to get on well together. But it was assumed that Florent had already committed some 
indiscretion, for they all exchanged handshakes, gripping each other’s fingers in a Masonic fashion. Charvet, for his part, was almost amiable. All of them, moreover, avoided making any allusions. 
‘Did Manoury pay you in small change?’ Logre asked Clémence. 

She said that he had, and produced some rolls of one-franc and two-franc notes that she unfolded. Charvet watched her, following her movements as she put the rolls back in her pocket, after checking 
the amount. 

‘We'll have to settle our accounts,’ he said softly. 

‘Yes, tonight,’ she murmured. ‘I think we're about square. We had lunch four times, didn’t we? But | lent you a hundred sous last week.’ 

Florent, surprised by this exchange, discreetly turned away. And as Clemence slipped the last roll into her pocket, she took a sip of grog, leaned back against the glass partition and began to listen to 
the men talking politics. Gavard had again picked up the newspaper and, in a funny voice, read out some passages of the speech from the throne that had been delivered that morning at the opening 
of the Chamber of Deputies. Charvet then proceeded to make tremendous fun of the official phraseology; there was not a line he did not pull to pieces. One sentence in particular amused them 
enormously: ‘We are confident, gentlemen, that, guided by your wisdom and the conservative sentiments of our country, we shall be able to increase national prosperity day by day.’ Logre stood up to 
declaim this sentence, doing a very good imitation of the Emperor's nasal voice. 

‘He’s got a funny notion of prosperity,’ said Charvet. ‘Everyone’s starving to death!’ 

‘Trade is bad,’ remarked Gavard. 

‘And what on earth does “guided by your wisdom” mean?’ said Clémence, who prided herself on her literary knowledge. 


Even Robine allowed himself a faint laugh from the depths of his beard. The conversation was warming up. They moved on to events at the Corps Législatif, about which they spoke with great severity. 
Logre’s temper did not improve, and Florent saw that he was the same as when he was auctioning fish at the market—his jaws jutting forward, hurling his words into the air with a wave of his arms, 
while maintaining a crouching position like a snarling dog. He talked politics with the same ferocity as he sold a basket of soles. Charvet, on the other hand, became quieter and colder in the haze of 
tobacco and burning gas that filled the tiny room; his voice became dry and cutting, like the blade of a guillotine, while Robine gently nodded without raising his chin from the ivory handle of his stick. 
After a while, some remark of Gavard’s led them to the subject of women. 

‘Women’, declared Charvet, ‘are men’s equals. And as such, they should not get in his way. Marriage is a partnership. Fifty-fifty. Isn't that so, Clemence?’ 

‘Of course,’ replied the young woman, leaning back against the partition and gazing into the air. 

At this point the greengrocer Lacaille came in, along with Alexandre, the burly porter, Claude Lantier’s friend. For a long time the two men had always gone to sit at the other table in the room; they did 
not belong to the group. With the help of politics, however, their chairs had drawn closer, and they had ended by joining the company. Charvet, in whose eyes they represented ‘the people’, did his best 
to indoctrinate them, while Gavard played the host, the shopkeeper free of prejudices, and clinked glasses with them. Alexandre had the cheerful disposition of a young giant and the looks of a happy 
child. Lacaille, on the other hand, was quite sour; his hair was already going grey and, aching in every part of his body from his endless journeys through the streets of Paris, he would cast dubious 
glances from time to time at the placid figure of Robine, with his good shoes and heavy overcoat. They all ordered a small glass of brandy and the talk grew more heated now that the group was 
complete. 

A llittle later Florent glimpsed Miss Saget through the half-open door. She was standing in front of the counter. She had taken a bottle from under her apron and was watching Rose as she filled it with 
a large measure of blackcurrant wine and a smaller one of brandy. Then the bottle disappeared again under her apron, and, her hands hidden, she started to chat, in the glow of the counter, opposite 
the mirror, in which the bright jars and bottles seemed to hang like Chinese lanterns. In the evening all the metal and glass seemed to light the place up. The old maid, standing there in her black skirts, 
seemed like some big, strange insect in the crude brilliance of the room. Seeing that she was trying to get Rose to talk, Florent suspected that she had noticed him through the half-open door. Ever 
since his arrival in Les Halles, he had seen her everywhere, standing in one of the covered avenues, usually with Madam Lecceur and La Sarriette. All three of them seemed always to be watching him 
out of the corners of their eyes, apparently surprised at his new appointment. Rose must have been slow to answer her questions, for Miss Saget turned away for a moment and seemed about to have 
a word with Sir Lebigre, who was playing cards with a customer at one of the tables. Then she managed to creep slowly up to the partition but was suddenly spotted by Gavard, who detested her. 
‘Shut the door, Florent!’ he said curtly. ‘There’s no privacy here.’ 

At midnight, as they were leaving, Lacaille exchanged a few private words with Sir Lebigre. The latter, as he shook hands with him, slipped four five-franc pieces into his palm, without anyone noticing. 
‘That makes twenty-two francs you'll have to pay tomorrow, okay?’ he whispered. ‘The person lending the money won't help any more otherwise... And don’t forget, you owe three days for the cart. It’s 
all got to be paid for.’ 

Sir Lebigre wished the company goodnight. He would certainly sleep well, he said; and he gave a slight yawn, showing his big teeth, while Rose gazed at him submissively. He gave her a push, telling 
her to put out the gas in the little room. 

Outside on the pavement, Gavard stumbled and nearly fell. But feeling quite witty, he exclaimed: 

‘Damn it! Obviously | haven't got the guiding hand of wisdom.’ 

This seemed very amusing, and on that note the party broke up. Florent returned regularly to Lebigre’s, and became quite attached to the little private room, enjoying Robine’s silence, Logre’s outbursts, 
and Charvet's ferocity. When he got home afterwards, he did not go straight to bed. He liked his attic, the girlish room where Augustine had left pieces of ribbon and other odds and ends. There were 
some hairpins on the mantelpiece, gilt cardboard boxes full of buttons, cut-out pictures, and empty face-cream jars still smelling of jasmine. In the drawer of the rickety deal table, there were some reels 
of thread, some needles, a prayer book, and a tattered copy of La Clef des songes A white, yellow-spotted summer dress hung forgotten from a hook, while on the wooden board that served as a 
dressing table, behind a water jug, an overturned bottle of lotion had left a big stain. Florent would have been very uncomfortable sleeping in a woman’s boudoir; but this little chamber, with its narrow 
iron bedstead, two cane-bottomed chairs, even the faded grey wallpaper, suggested merely the naive slow-wittedness of a fat young girl. He was happy with the purity of the white curtains, the 
girlishness of the gilded boxes and La Clef des songes, the crude coquettishness that stained the walls. He found it refreshing, and it took him back to the dreams of his youth. He would have liked it 
better if he had never met Augustine, with her coarse brown hair but to have been able to imagine that he was in the room of a sister, some fine sweet girl who had arranged around him all the little 
signs of her budding womanhood. 

It was always a great comfort for him in the evening to lean out of the attic window. In front of it was a narrow ledge with an iron railing, forming a sort of balcony, on which Augustine had been growing 
a pomegranate plant in a box. Since the nights had turned cold, Florent had brought the pomegranate indoors and kept it at the foot of his bed till morning. He would stand for a few minutes by the 
open window, breathing the fresh air wafted up from the Seine over the housetops of the Rue de Rivoli. Below him the roofs of Les Halles spread out in a confused mass. They looked like sleeping 
lakes, on whose surface the reflection of a window pane gleamed every now and then like a silvery ripple. In the distance the roofs of the meat and poultry markets lay in darkness, forming a shadowy 
mass receding towards the horizon. Florent delighted in the great stretch of sky before him, in the vastness of Les Halles which, amid the narrow streets of the city, reminded him vaguely of the 
seashore, of the still grey waters of a bay barely stirred by the far-off rolling of the swell. He would lose himself in dreams as he stood there; each night he would imagine some fresh coastline. It made 
him very sad, and at the same time very happy, to return in his mind to the eight hopeless years he had spent away from France. Then, shivering all over, he would pull the window shut. Often, as he 
stood in front of the fireplace taking off his collar, he was disturbed by the photograph of Auguste and Augustine. Standing hand in hand, smiling slightly, they seemed to be watching him as he 
undressed. 

Florent’s first few weeks in the fish market were extremely hard work. The Méhudins treated him with open hostility that helped to turn the whole market against him. La Belle Normande was bent on 
getting her revenge on La Belle Lisa, and her cousin was a heaven-sent victim. 

The Méhudins came from Rouen. Louise’s mother still told the story of how she had arrived in Paris in a basket of eels. After that, she had never left the fish trade. She had married a toll-gate keeper, 
who had died leaving her with two little girls. It was she who, with her broad hips and glowing complexion, had earned the nickname of ‘La Belle Normande’ that her elder daughter had inherited. Now 
sixty-five, she had become flabby and shapeless, and the damp air of the market had made her voice rough and cracked and given her skin a bluish tinge. Her sedentary life had made her enormous, 
and her head was thrown back by the weight of her bust, by the rising tide of fat. She had never been able to give up the fashions of her day but had kept the gaudy dress, the yellow shawl, the 
traditional neckerchief of the fishwife that went well with the loud voice, the quick movements, the hands on hips, and the vulgar slang and abuse that flowed from her lips like a catechism. She missed 
the Marché des Innocents, talked about the ancient rights of the market ‘ladies’, told stories of fistfights with the police, and reminisced about her visits to Court in the time of Charles X and Louis- 
Philippe, dressed in silks and carrying large bouquets. Mére Méhudin, as she was called, had for a long time been the standard-bearer of the Sisterhood of the Virgin at Saint-Leu. For processions in 
the church she wore a dress and a bonnet of tulle decked with satin ribbons, and she held on high in her puffy fingers the gilded staff of the silk standard, embroidered with a figure of the Mother of 
God. 

According to local gossip, Mére Méhudin must have made a great deal of money, though the only sign of it was the solid gold jewellery she loaded on her neck, arms, and bosom on important occasions. 
Her two daughters did not get on well together as they grew up. The younger one, Claire, a lazy, fair-haired girl, complained of the ill-treatment she received at the hands of her sister Louise, saying in 
her slow voice that she would never agree to be her sister's servant. As they would certainly have ended by coming to blows, their mother separated them. She gave her stall in the fish market to 
Louise, while Claire, who was subject to fits of coughing at the smell of skate and herrings, took a stall to sell freshwater fish. And their mother, although she swore that she had retired altogether, went 
from one stall to the other, interfering in the selling of the fish, and causing her daughters continual trouble because of the insolent way she spoke to the customers. 

Claire was a curious person, very gentle and sweet, and yet constantly quarrelling with others. People said she was very headstrong. In spite of her dreamy, girlish face, she had a kind of dumb 
obstinacy, a spirit of independence that prompted her to live apart; she never saw things as other people did, scrupulously fair one day but monstrously unjust the next. Sometimes she would throw the 
market into confusion by suddenly raising or dropping prices at her stall for no apparent reason. By the time she was thirty, her delicate physique and fine skin that the water in the tanks seemed to 
keep continually fresh and soft, her small-featured face, and her supple limbs, were all destined to become heavy and coarse, until she looked like some faded saint that had stepped down from a 
stained glass window into the degraded world of the markets. But at twenty-two, in the midst of her carp and eels, she was, as Claude would say, as fresh as a Murillo—a Murillo with dishevelled hair, 
heavy shoes, and chunky dresses that made her appear quite shapeless. There was nothing flirtatious about her, and she became quite contemptuous when Louise, flaunting her ribbons and bows, 
teased her about her badly knotted shawls. It was said that the son of a rich shopkeeper in the neighbourhood had gone abroad in despair after failing to win her heart. 

Louise, La Belle Normande, was different. She had been engaged to a man in the corn market; but the poor fellow had broken his back in an accident with a sack of flour. Seven months afterwards, 
however, she had given birth to a boy. In the Méhudin circle she was looked upon as a widow. The old fishwife would sometimes say: ‘When my son-in-law was alive...’ 

The Méhudins were a real power in the markets. When Sir Verlaque had finished instructing Florent in his new duties, he advised him to be very prudent in his dealings with certain of the stallholders, 
unless he wished to make life intolerable for himself; he was even prepared to teach him the little tricks of the trade—when it was important to tum a blind eye, when he should feign displeasure, when 
he should be prepared to accept gifts. A market inspector is at once a policeman and a magistrate; he has to maintain order and cleanliness, and also settle disputes between buyers and sellers. 
Florent, whose character was weak, became artificially stiff when he was obliged to exercise his authority; and he also had to cope with the bitterness born of long suffering, the sombre spirit of an 
outcast. 
The tactics of La Belle Normande were to involve him in quarrels. She had sworn that he would not keep his job for more than two weeks. 

‘Well,’ she said to Madam Lecceur one morning, ‘that fat Lisa’s much mistaken if she thinks she can dump her left-overs on us! ... We've got better taste. That man of hers is hideous.’ 

After the auctions, as Florent began his round of inspection, picking his way along the pathways running with water, he would see La Belle Normande watching him with an impudent smile on her face. 
Her stall, in the second row on the left, near the freshwater fish, faced the Rue Rambuteau. She would tur round and make fun of him with her neighbours, without ever taking her eyes off him. Then, 
as he walked past, slowly examining the slabs, she pretended to be in the highest of spirits, slapping her fish all over the place, and turning on her tap so that the water flooded the pathway. Florent 
remained unperturbed. 
But one morning, inevitably, war broke out. When Florent arrived at La Belle Normande’s stall, he was met by an unbearable stench. There, on the marble slab, lay a superb salmon cut to reveal the 
light pink of its flesh; some creamy white turbot; conger eels, pierced with black pins to mark off the portions; several pairs of soles, and some bass and red mullet—in fact, quite a display. But in the 
middle of all these bright-eyed fish whose gills were still spilling blood, there lay a large reddish skate, marbled with dark stains and resplendent in its strange colourings. Unfortunately, the skate was 
rotten; its tail was falling off and the ribs of its fins were breaking through the skin. 

‘You must throw that skate away,’ said Florent, as he approached. 

La Belle Normande laughed. Looking up, Florent saw her standing before him, leaning against the bronze lamp post which lit up the four stalls in her section. She was standing on a box to protect her 
feet from the water and seemed very tall as he looked up at her. She pursed her lips, looking even more beautiful than usual, with her hair arranged in little curls, her head lowered, and her red hands 
standing out against her big white apron. Florent had never seen her wearing so much jewellery. She had long earrings, a chain round her neck, a brooch, a set of rings on two fingers of her left hand 
and one finger of her right. 

As she continued to stare at him, without replying, he repeated: 

‘Do you hear? You must get rid of that skate.’ 

He had not noticed Mére Méhudin sitting on a chair in a corner. She now got up, however, ready for battle; planting her fists on the marble slab, she exclaimed insolently: 

‘And why should she throw her skate away? You're not proposing to buy it, | suppose?’ 

Florent suddenly understood what was happening. The women at the other stalls were tittering, and he felt all around him a latent feeling of revolt. He restrained himself and pulled the rubbish can from 
underneath the stall and dropped the skate into it. Mére Méhudin had already put her hands on her hips; but La Belle Normande, who had not uttered a word, laughed maliciously as Florent strode 
away amid a chorus of jeers that he pretended not to hear. 

Every day there was something new. He had to walk through the market as if he were in enemy territory. He was splashed with water from the sponges used to clean the slabs; he slipped and almost 
fell because of the rubbish spread under his feet; and even the porters contrived to hit him in the neck with their baskets. One morning, when he rushed up to prevent a fight between two of the fishwives, 
he had to duck to avoid being pelted by a shower of little dabs that flew over his head. There was much laughter at this, and he always believed that the two fishwives were in league with the Méhudins. 
However, his experience as a teacher had armed him with the patience of an angel, and he was able to maintain a schoolmasterly calm even when he was boiling with anger and his whole being was 
quivering with humiliation. But the children in the Rue de |’Estrapade had never been as fierce as the ladies of Les Halles, a relentless mob of enormous women, whose bellies and bosoms shook with 
delight whenever he fell into one of their traps. Red faces stared at him insolently. In their ribald voices, the aggressive swing of their hips, their swelling throats and thighs, and the gesturing of their 


hands, he could read something of the torrent of abuse that was directed at him. Gavard would have been in his element amid all these petticoats and would have administered a few good slaps if they 
had got too close. But Florent had always been afraid of women, and he began to feel as if he were having a nightmare in which giant women, prodigiously well endowed, were closing in on him, 
shouting and brandishing their bare, prizefighters’ arms. 

Among this horde of women, Florent had one friend. Claire made a point of declaring that she thought the new inspector a fine man. When he walked by, braving the vulgar taunts of her neighbours, 
she gave him a smile. She sat nonchalantly behind her stall with locks of blonde hair falling over her neck and temples, her dress crookedly fastened. Usually he saw her there with her hands in the 
tanks, transferring the fish from one compartment to another, amusing herself by turing on the brass taps, shaped like little dolphins whose mouths poured forth streams of water. This trickling water 
gave her the quivering grace of a bather at the edge of a stream, who has just slipped on her clothes. 

One morning in particular she was very friendly. She called Florent over to show him a huge eel which had been the wonder of the market when exhibited at the auction. She removed the grating which 
she had been sensible enough to put over the basin in which the eel seemed to be sound asleep. 

‘Look,’ she said. ‘Watch this.’ 

Then she gently slipped her arm into the water. It was a slender arm on which the soft blue veins showed through the silken skin. As soon as the eel felt her touch, it turned and twisted and seemed to 
fill the tank with its glistening greenish coils. As soon as it had settled down again, Claire stirred it once more with her fingertips. 

‘It's huge,’ Florent felt bound to say. ‘I’ve rarely seen anything like it.’ 

Claire confessed that she used to be terrified of eels; but now she had learned how to tighten her grip so that the eel couldn’t wriggle out of her hands. She took a smaller one from the next tank. It 
began to wriggle with head and tail as she held it in the middle with both hands. It made her laugh. She let it go, then grabbed another, stirring up the tank and disturbing the whole heap of serpent-like 
creatures with her slim fingers. 

She paused for a moment to chat about business that was rather slack. The stallkeepers along the footpath in the covered avenue were doing them a lot of harm. As she was talking, her bare arm that 
she had not bothered to dry, was still dripping wet. Large drops were falling from her fingers. 

‘Oh,’ she said suddenly, ‘I must show you my carp!’ 

She removed a third grating and, with both hands, took out a carp that began to flap its tail and gasp. She looked for a smaller one, and this she was able to hold in one hand that was forced open a 
little each time the fish gasped. She thought it would be fun to put her thumb into its gaping mouth. 

‘It doesn’t bite,’ she murmured, laughing softly. ‘It’s quite harmless. So are the crayfish; I’m not at all frightened of them.’ 

She plunged her arm into the water again and brought up from a compartment full of confused activity a crayfish that had caught her little finger in its claws. She gave it a shake but it was holding on 
very tightly; she grew red and snapped its claw with a quick, angry gesture, without losing her smile. 

‘By the way,’ she said, to cover her embarrassment, ‘I wouldn't trust a pike. It would cut my fingers off like a knife.’ 

She then showed him some big pike arranged in order of size on some clean scrubbed boards, next to some bronze-coloured tench and some small heaps of gudgeon. By now her hands were quite 
slimy with handling the carp; as she stood there in the dampness rising from the tanks, she held them out over the wet fish on the stall. She seemed enveloped in an odour of spawn, that heavy smell 
that rises from reeds and water lilies when the eggs fill the bellies of fish to bursting point as they bask in the sunlight. Then she wiped her hands on her apron, still smiling the placid smile of a girl who 
knew nothing of passion as he stood gazing at the icy shivers of the dying fish before her. 

Claire’s friendliness was small consolation to Florent. By stopping to chat with her he only attracted more jeers. She shrugged and said her mother was an old hag and her sister not much better. The 
injustice of the market people towards Florent made her angry. But the campaign against him became more vicious every day. Florent had serious thoughts of giving up the job; he would not have 
stuck it for a day if he had not been afraid of seeming cowardly to Lisa. He was worried about what she might think and say. She was well aware, of course, of the great battle raging between the 
fishwives and their inspector, for everyone in Les Halles was talking about it, and each fresh incident attracted endless comment. 

‘Oh well,’ she would often say after supper at night, ‘I'd never put up with their nonsense! They're all filthy sluts. | wouldn’t touch any of them with a barge-pole! La Normande is the absolute limit... I'd 
soon show her what's what! You should use your authority, Florent. Your approach isn’t right. If you put your foot down, they'll behave.’ 

The battle soon reached a terrible climax. One morning Madam Taboureau, the baker's wife, sent her servant to the market for a brill. La Belle Normande, who had seen her wandering around, began 
to make overtures to her: 

‘Come over here. I'll fix you up. Would you like a pair of soles or a lovely turbot?’ 

When at last the maid came up and sniffed at a brill with that dissatisfied expression customers have when they are trying to get something very cheaply, La Belle Normande continued: 

‘Just feel the weight of this, and handed her the brill wrapped in a sheet of thick yellow paper. 

The maid, a timid little thing from the Auvergne, weighed the fish in her hand and examined its gills, still frowning. Then, in a reluctant tone, she asked: 

‘How much?’ 

‘Fifteen francs,’ replied La Belle Normande. 

The maid hastily put the brill back on the stall. She was about to walk off but La Belle Normande held her back. 

‘Well, what do you want to pay?’ 

‘No, no, it’s too dear.’ 

‘Just make me an offer.’ 

‘Eight francs?’ 

Mére Méhudin seemed to wake up at this point and gave a contemptuous laugh. Did people think that she and her daughter got their fish by stealing them? 

‘Eight francs for a brill that size!’ she exclaimed. ‘You'll want one for nothing next, to keep your skin fresh at night!’ 

La Belle Normande had turned away as though insulted. But the maid came back twice, offering nine francs and then going up to ten. 

‘All right, then—give me the money,’ cried the fishwife, seeing that she was about to depart for good. 

The maid stood in front of the stall, chatting amicably with Mére Méhudin. Madam Taboureau was so fussy! She had some people coming to dinner, some cousins from Blois, a lawyer and his wife. 
Madam Taboureau’s family, she added, was very respectable, and she herself, though only a baker’s wife, had had an excellent education. 

‘You'll clean it out for me, won't you?’ she added, pausing for a moment. 

La Belle Normande had emptied the brill with a flick of her finger and thrown the guts into a bucket. She slipped a corner of her apron into the gills to remove a few grains of sand. Then, putting the fish 
in the girl’s basket, she said: 

‘There, my dear, you'll come back and thank me for this.’ 

A quarter of an hour later, the maid did indeed come back, her face flushed. She had been crying and her little body was shaking with anger. Tossing the brill onto the stall, she pointed to a broad gash 
in its belly that went right to the bone. Then a flood of disjointed words poured out of her. 

‘Madam Taboureau doesn’t want it. She says she can’t serve it. She said | was stupid and I’d let myself be cheated by anyone. Look at it, it’s spoilt. | never thought of looking at it underneath. | trusted 
you. Give me my ten francs back.’ 

‘You should look at what you buy,’ replied La Belle Normande calmly. 

Then, as the maid raised her voice, Mére Méhudin stood up and said: 

‘Will you please go away! We're not taking back a fish that’s been in other people’s houses. How do we know you didn’t drop it and damage it yourself?” 

‘Me! Me!’ The little maid was choking with indignation. ‘You’re a couple of thieves!’ she cried, sobbing. ‘Yes, thieves! Madam Taboureau warned me about you.’ 

The scene became terrible to watch. Mother and daughter, livid with rage, brandishing their fists, fairly exploded. The little maid, dazed and bewildered, trapped between the hoarse voice of the one 
and the shrill voice of the other, like a ball being hit backwards and forwards, sobbed louder and louder. 

‘Clear off! Your Madam Taboureau isn’t perfect—she’d definitely have to be patched up before being served!’ 

‘A whole fish for ten francs! What will she want next!’ 

‘And those earrings of yours—how much did they cost? We know how you earned them—on your back!’ 

‘That's right—she uses the corner at the end of the Rue de Mondétour.’ 

Florent, who had been fetched by the market keeper, arrived in the thick of the fight. The whole market seemed in a state of revolt. The fishwives, who would leap at each other’s throats over the sale 
of two sous’ worth of herrings, were only too ready to defend one another against the customers. They were chanting: ‘The baker's wife has heaps of crowns that cost her precious little.’ They were 
stamping their feet, egging on the Méhudins as if they were encouraging animals to bite. Some of them, at the other end of the alley, even left their stalls and rushed up as if they were going to leap at 
the bun at the back of the little maid’s hair. She was lost, swamped, almost drowned in the flood of insults. 

‘Give Miss her ten francs,’ said Florent sternly, when he had been told what had happened. 

But Mére Méhudin had her blood up. 

‘You can sod off, you little...! This is how I'll give her back her ten francs!’ 

She threw the brill as hard as she could at the girl, who took it full in the face. Her nose began to bleed, and the brill fell to the ground with a thud, like a wet dishcloth. This act of violence made Florent 
furious. La Belle Normande felt frightened and stepped back as he shouted: 

‘You're suspended for a week! I'll have your licence withdrawn!’ 

Then, as the fishwives were jeering, he turned round with such a threatening air that they suddenly fell silent and tried to assume an expression of innocence. When the Méhudins had given back the 
ten francs, he made them pack up their stall immediately. The old woman was speechless, while her daughter went as white as a sheet. She, La Belle Normande, driven from her stall! Claire murmured 
in her gentle voice that it served her right, a remark which nearly brought the two sisters to blows that evening in the Rue Pirouette. However, when the Méhudins returned to the market at the end of 
the week, they were well behaved, curt, and filled with a cold fury. They found the market calm and restored to order. From that day onwards La Belle Normande dreamed of wreaking her revenge. She 
felt that she had Lisa to thank for what had happened. She had met her the morning after the fight, and her head was held so high that she swore she would make her pay for her look of triumph. 
Endless confabulations took place in various corners of Les Halles with Miss Saget, Madam Lecceur, and La Sarriette; but when they eventually tired of their wearisome tales of Lisa’s shameless 
conduct with her cousin and the hairs in Quenu’s sausages, she could think of nothing further. She longed for a stroke of genius that would devastate her rival. 

Her child was being allowed to grow up freely in the fish market. From the age of three he sat about on a piece of rag in the midst of the fish. He would fall asleep next to the big tuna fish as if he were 
one of them, and wake up alongside mackerel and whiting. He smelt so strongly of the fish barrel that people wondered if he had actually come into the world from the belly of some huge fish. For a 
long time his favourite game, whenever his mother’s back was turned, was to build walls and houses with the herrings; he also played at soldiers on the marble slab, lining up the red gumets against 
each other, marching them forward and smacking their heads together, making drum and trumpet sounds with his lips, and finally throwing them all into a heap again, saying that they were dead. When 
he grew a little older he would play around his aunt Claire’s stall, trying to get hold of the bladders of the carp and pike she had emptied out; he would put them on the ground and make them burst—a 
game that delighted him. At the age of seven he ran up and down the alleys, crawled under the counters and among the wooden boxes reinforced with tin, and became the spoilt child of all the women. 
Whenever they showed him something new, he would clap his hands and exclaim ecstatically: ‘Oh, it's so muche!’ He used this word so often that it stuck to him as a nickname. Muche here, there, and 
everywhere. They all called out to him. He seemed to be everywhere, in the sales offices, among the piles of oyster baskets, in between the dustbins. He was like a young barbel, fresh and rosy, frisking 
about and slipping past as though swimming in clear water. He was as fond of running water as any little fish. He dragged his feet through the puddles and stood under the drops from the tables, and 
when no one was looking he would turn on one of the taps, delighted by the splashing of the jet. But he was to be found most often at the fountains near the cellars. This was where his mother went to 
fetch him in the evenings; she led him away soaked to the skin, his hands blue, his shoes, even his pockets, full of water. 

At seven Muche was as pretty as an angel and as coarse in his manners as any carter. He had curly chestnut hair, beautiful soft eyes, and an innocent-looking mouth from which issued words that 
would have stuck in the throat of the toughest gendarme. Brought up amidst the filth of Les Halles, he could rattle off the catechism of the fish trade with his hand on his hip, just like Mére Méhudin in 
full flight. At such times, phrases like ‘slut’ and ‘whore’, ‘Give it to him, then’, and ‘How much do you charge for it?’ streamed from his lips in a voice of such crystalline purity that you might have thought 
that it belonged to a choirboy. He would even try to assume a roughness of tone, to degrade the exquisite freshness of childhood that made him resemble the Babe smiling in the Virgin’s lap. The 


fishwives laughed till they cried. Thus encouraged, he never put two words together without popping in a ‘God Almighty!’ at the end. But in spite of all this he was still adorable, ignorant of the filth he 
was uttering, kept in vigorous good health by the fresh breezes and strong smells of the fish market, reciting his foul catechism with a kind of exalted delight, as if he were saying his prayers. 

Winter was on its way, and that year Muche felt the cold. As soon as the colder weather set in, he became very interested in the inspector's office. This was situated in the left-hand corner of the market, 
on the same side as the Rue Rambuteau. It was furnished with a table, a set of pigeonholes, an armchair, two other chairs, and a stove. It was the stove that attracted Muche. Florent adored children, 
and when he saw the little fellow, his legs soaking wet, looking at him through the window, he asked him in. His first conversation with the boy gave him a great surprise. Muche sat down in front of the 
stove and said very naturally: ‘I'll just warm me pins for a while. It's bloody cold out there.’ 

Then he started to laugh, and added: 

‘My Auntie Claire looks a bit down in the dumps this morning. Is it true, mister, that you go and warm her toes for her at night?’ 

Flabbergasted, Florent began to take a strange interest in the little fellow. La Belle Normande was as surly as ever but let Muche visit Florent in his office without a word of objection. Thus Florent 
thought that he had her permission to receive the boy, and encouraged him to come in the afternoons, slowly forming the idea that he would make a well-mannered young person out of him. It was as 
if his brother Quenu had grown little again and they were back together in the Rue Royer-Collard. His secret dream was to devote himself to someone young who would never grow up, whom he could 
go on teaching for ever, and through whose innocence he would be able to love all mankind. On the third day he brought an alphabet to the office, and the lad delighted him with the intelligence he 
showed. He learned his letters with all the flair of a Paris street urchin, and was very tickled by the woodcuts illustrating the alphabet. He had a wonderful time in the little office, although the stove 
remained the chief attraction. First of all there were potatoes and chestnuts to be roasted on it but that soon seemed tame. He then stole some gudgeons from his Aunt Claire that he cooked one at a 
time, on the end of a piece of string that he held in front of the fire; he ate them with relish but without bread. One day he even brought a carp but it refused to cook and made such a smell in the office 
that they had to open the door as well as the window. When the smell of all this cooking became too much for him, Florent would throw the fish into the street but as a rule he just laughed. After two 
months Muche had begun to read quite fluently, and his copybooks were very neat. 

In the evenings, however, the boy drove his mother mad with stories about his great friend Florent. His great friend Florent had drawn him pictures of trees and men in huts. His great friend Florent had 
waved his arm and said that men would be better off if they could all read. La Normande heard so much about Florent that it was almost as if she were living with the man she would gladly have 
strangled. One day she locked Muche in the house so that he would not go to the inspector's but he cried so much that the next day she had to set him free. She was very weak, despite her size and 
her cheeky airs and attitudes. When the child told her how nice and warm he had been, and came home with dry clothes, she felt vaguely grateful, satisfied to know that he had found a place to shelter, 
where he could sit with his feet in front of a fire. She was very touched later on when he read aloud to her a few words from a scrap of dirty newspaper wrapped round a slice of conger eel. Little by 
little she came round to the view, though without admitting it, that Florent was perhaps not such a bad sort. She respected his learning, and her respect was mixed with growing curiosity about what he 
was really like. Then, quite suddenly, persuading herself that she was working towards her revenge, she found an excuse for getting to know more about him. She would make friends with Florent and 
set him against Lisa—what fun that would be. 

‘Does your friend Florent ever say anything about me?’ she asked Muche one morning while she was dressing him. 

‘No,’ he replied. ‘We just have fun.’ 

‘Well, you can tell him I've forgiven him, and I’m very grateful that he’s taught you to read.’ 

From then on the child was given some message every day. He went backwards and forwards, bearing friendly words, and questions and answers that he repeated without knowing what they meant. 
He could easily have been made to say the most monstrous things. But La Belle Normande was afraid of appearing shy, and so one day she went in person to the office and sat on one of the chairs 
while Muche was having a writing lesson. She was very quiet and very polite. Florent was even more embarrassed than she was. They talked only about the child. When Florent expressed his fear that 
he might not be able to continue the lessons in the office, she invited him to come to their home in the evening. She then mentioned money; but at this he blushed, and said that he certainly would not 
come if there was any talk of that kind. She resolved that she would pay him in kind, with the finest fish she had. 

Thus peace was declared. La Belle Normande even took Florent under her protection. He was in any case becoming accepted by everyone; the fishwives found him, despite the odd look in his eyes, 
a better man than Sir Verlaque. Only Mére Méhudin shrugged her shoulders; she still bore a grudge against ‘the beanpole’, as she called him. But one morning, a strange thing happened. As Florent 
stopped with a smile by Claire’s tanks, the young woman dropped the eel she was holding, her face almost purple, and turned her back on him. Florent was so taken aback that he mentioned it to La 
Normande. 

‘Oh, never mind her,’ said the young woman. ‘She’s got a screw loose. She likes to be different. She probably behaved like that just to annoy me.’ 

La Normande was exultant, preening herself at her stall and becoming more coquettish than ever, arranging her hair in the most elaborate manner. When she met La Belle Lisa one day, she returned 
her contemptuous look and even burst out laughing in her face. Her conviction that she was driving Lisa to despair by taking her cousin away from her made her laugh quite heartily, her plump white 
neck shaking as she did so. At the same time she hit on the idea of dressing Muche up very prettily in a little tartan jacket and a velvet cap. Until now the boy had never worn anything but a tattered 
shirt. It unfortunately happened, however, that at this time he again became very fond of the taps under the cellar stairs. The ice had melted and the weather was quite mild. Letting the taps run at full 
cock, he soaked the tartan jacket up to his elbows. He called this ‘playing at gutters’. His mother finally caught him with two other street children, watching two little fishes swimming in his velvet cap 
that he had filled with water. 

Florent lived for about eight months in Les Halles as though in the grip of a constant need for sleep. After emerging from his seven years of suffering, his life had become so calm and regular that he 
hardly felt he was alive at all. He drifted along without thinking about it, always surprised to find himself each morning in the same armchair in the same little office. He liked the room because of its 
bareness and its resemblance to a wooden hut. It was a refuge from the endless din and bustle of the markets that made him think of some surging sea spreading around him and cutting him off from 
the rest of the world. But little by little a vague feeling of anxiety began to prey upon him; he was unhappy and accused himself of faults he could not define, and began to rebel against the emptiness 
he felt more and more acutely in mind and body. And the foul smells of the fish market made him feel nauseous. By degrees he was becoming unhinged, his vague sense of emptiness developing into 
nervous overexcitement. 

All his days were alike. He walked through the same sounds and the same smells. In the morning the loud buzz of the auctions resounded in his ears like a distant pealing of bells; and sometimes, 
when there was a delay in the delivery of the fish, the auctions did not finish until very late. In that case he would stay in the market until midday, constantly disturbed by quarrels and disputes that he 
tried to settle with the utmost scrupulousness. It might take him hours to resolve some petty matter that was disturbing the entire market. He would pace up and down amidst the crush and uproar of 
the sales, moving from one avenue to the next, sometimes stopping in front of the stalls that fringed the Rue Rambuteau. These were piled high with shiny pink prawns and baskets of boiled lobsters 
with their tails tied together, while live ones, sprawled on the marble slabs, were slowly dying. Here he would watch gentlemen in silk hats and black gloves bargaining with the fishwives and eventually 
going off with a cooked lobster wrapped in newspaper that they stuffed into one of their coat pockets. Further along, standing before the trestle tables where the commoner sorts of fish were sold, he 
would recognize the women of the neighbourhood, coming bareheaded at the same time every day to make their purchases. Sometimes his interest would quicken at the sight of a well-dressed lady 
trailing her lace petticoats over the wet cobblestones, accompanied by a servant in a white apron; he would follow her at a slight distance and observe how the fishwives shrugged their shoulders at 
her expressions of disgust. The hurly-burly of hampers, baskets, and bags, and the procession of skirts flitting along the wet alleyways occupied him until lunchtime. He took pleasure in the running 
water and the distinctive smells that ranged from the acrid smell of the shellfish to the sharp tang of the salted fish. He would always end his tour of inspection with the sea fish. The cases of red 
herrings, the Nantes sardines laid out on beds of leaves, the rolled cod on display in front of fat, faded fishwives, all made him dream of some great sea voyage necessitating a vast supply of salted 
provisions. In the afternoons the markets became quieter and fell asleep. Florent then shut himself in his office and brought his paperwork up to date; this was the happiest hour of his day. If he 
happened to go out and cross the fish market, he found it almost deserted. There was no longer the pushing and shoving and uproar of ten o'clock in the morning. Sitting comfortably behind their empty 
stalls, the fishwives were knitting at their ease, and a few late shoppers were moving about, gazing at the remaining fish with the calculating stare and pursed lips of women working out the price of 
their dinner to the nearest sou. At last dusk came, there was a noise of boxes being moved, and the fish were laid out for the night on beds of ice. Then, after supervising the locking of the gates, Florent 
went off, taking the fish market with him in his clothes, his beard, and his hair. 

For the first few months he was not particularly worried by this penetrating smell. The winter was harsh; ice turned the alleyways into slippery mirrors, and icicles hung like lace from the water taps and 
the marble slabs. In the mornings little braziers had to be placed under the taps before a drop of water could be drawn. The fish, frozen hard, their tails twisted, dull and hard like ground metal, broke 
with a cracking sound like thin sheets of cast iron. Until February the market looked mournful and desolate, shaggy in its shroud of ice. But then the thaw came and milder weather, the fog and rain of 
March. The fish became soft again, and the stench of rotting flesh mingled with the smell of mud in the neighbouring streets. The smells were as yet a vague presence in the air, a sweet, nauseous 
clamminess dragging low along the ground. At last the blazing afternoons of June arrived, and then the stench rose and the air grew heavy with the hot air of plague. Upper windows were opened and 
large blinds of grey canvas were hung under the burning sky. A rain of fire poured down over the markets, heating them as if they were a great boiler, and not a breath of air came to waft away the 
stench of rotten fish. Steam rose from the stalls. 

The masses of food amongst which Florent lived now began to cause him the greatest discomfort. The disgust he had felt in the charcuterie came back even more strongly. He had experienced smells 
as terrible as these but they had never come from the belly. His own small stomach, the stomach of a thin man, was sickened as he passed by the displays of fish that, despite all the water lavished 
upon them, turned bad at the first sign of warm weather. They assailed him with their powerful smells and took his breath away, as though they had given him indigestion. Even when he shut himself 
in his office, the loathsome smell followed him and crept in through the badly joined woodwork of the door and the window. On days when the skies were grey the little room remained in darkness; it 
was like a long twilight in the depths of some evil-smelling bog. He was often seized by fits of nervous anxiety that he tried to dispel by taking walks; he would then go down into the cellars by the large 
staircase in the middle of the market. In the stuffy air down below, in the dim light provided by a few gas jets, he found the freshness of pure water. He would stop in front of the big tank where the 
reserve stock of live fish was kept and listen to the incessant song of the four little streams of water falling from the four comers of the central urn, then spreading into a broad stream and running ina 
sheet under the locked gratings of the basins. This underground spring, murmuring in the gloom, had a tranquillizing effect on him. He also enjoyed, in the evenings, the glorious sunsets that sharply 
silhouetted the fine lace-work structure of Les Halles against the red glow of the sky; the five o’clock evening light, the dust dancing in the last sunbeams, poured in through the bay windows, through 
the chinks between the wooden shutters; and the whole was like a luminous transparency on which he could see, minutely outlined, the slender shafts of the pillars, the elegant curves of the girders, 
the geometrical tracery of the roofs. Florent feasted his eyes on this immense design washed in Chinese ink on phosphorescent parchment, and began to dream once more of some colossal machine 
with all its cogs and levers and balances glimpsed in the crimson glow of the fires burning beneath its boilers. At each hour of the day the changing play of light would alter the appearance of Les Halles, 
from the pale blue of early morning and the black shadows of noon to the fire of the setting sun and the ashen grey of dusk. But on these nights of flaming skies, when the foul smells arose and forced 
their way across the broad yellow beams like clouds of hot smoke, he began to feel sick again, and his dream changed as he imagined the markets to be giant ovens or a knacker’s boiling-house where 
the fat of an entire nation was being melted down. 

He was ill at ease in this vulgar neighbourhood, among people whose words and behaviour seemed redolent of the very smells of the place. But he was good-natured and would not allow himself to 
be shocked; still, the women embarrassed him, though he did feel quite at home with Madam Francois, whom he had seen again. She took such obvious pleasure in knowing that he had a job and was 
happy and out of trouble (as she put it) that he was most touched. Lisa, La Normande, and the others all worried him with their laughter; but he would have told Madam Francois anything. There was 
not a trace of mockery in the way she laughed; when she did laugh, it was in simple pleasure at the happiness of others. And she was resilient, too; her work was hard in winter when the frost was 
about, and in rainy weather it was even harder. Florent saw her some mornings when it had been raining solidly since the day before. Between Nanterre and Paris the wheels of her cart had sunk up 
to the axles in mud, and Balthazar was caked in it up to his belly. There she was, however, patting him and making a fuss of him as she wiped him down with some old aprons. 

‘These creatures are very fragile,’ she said. ‘They catch a cold as soon as look at you. Poor old Balthazar! | thought we'd fall into the Seine when we were coming over the Pont de Neuilly, it was raining 
so hard!’ 

Balthazar was stabled at the inn, while Madam Francois remained in the pouring rain to sell her vegetables. The footpath had become a river of mud. The cabbages, carrots, and turnips were splashed 
by dirty rainwater, quite drowned by the muddy torrent that gushed down the middle of the road. Gone was the splendid greenery of the bright mornings. The market gardeners, huddled in their 
greatcoats beneath the downpour, cursed the authorities, who, after an inquiry, had declared that rain did the vegetables no harm and that therefore there was no need to erect shelters. 

The rainy mornings made Florent desperately sad. He thought of Madam Frangois, and always managed to slip away for a few words with her. But he never found her in low spirits. She shook herself 
like a poodle and said that she was used to it; she was not made of sugar and would not melt with a few drops of rain. He insisted that she should shelter for a little while in one of the covered avenues, 
and several times he even took her to Sir Lebigre’s to have some mulled wine. As she looked at him with her pleasant, friendly face, he felt quite delighted with the healthy scent of the fields she brought 
with her into the foul atmosphere of Les Halles. She smelt of earth and hay, fresh air and open skies. 

‘You must come to Nanterre,’ she said. ‘I'll show you my garden. I’ve put borders of thyme everywhere. Paris stinks!’ 


And she went off, soaking wet. Florent felt quite refreshed by her company. He also tried his best to work, as a way of warding off his nervous depression. He was very methodical and sometimes 
allotted his time to certain tasks with a strictness that bordered on mania. He shut himself up two evenings a week in order to write a great work on Cayenne. His attic room was excellent, he thought, 
for soothing his spirits and encouraging him to work. He would light his fire and make sure that the pomegranate plant at the foot of his bed was faring well; then, installing himself at the little table, he 
would work until midnight. He had put the prayer book and La Clef des songes in the drawer that was filling up with notes, papers, and manuscripts of all kinds. The book on Cayenne proceeded slowly, 
however, as it was constantly being interrupted by other projects, plans for enormous undertakings which he sketched out in a few words. He successively drafted an outline for a complete reform of 
the administrative system of Les Halles, a scheme for transforming the city dues, levied on produce as it entered Paris, into a tax on sales, a new system for distributing provisions to the poorer 
neighbourhoods, and finally, a vague humanitarian scheme for the common warehousing of the produce brought to the markets, with the aim of ensuring that every house-hold in Paris would receive 
a minimum daily supply. As he sat there, with his head bent over his table and his mind engrossed in all these weighty matters, his gloomy figure cast a great black shadow across the room. Sometimes 
a chaffinch he had picked up one snowy day in the market would mistake the lamplight for daylight and break the silence, disturbed only by the scratching of Florent’s pen on the paper before him. 

As though driven by fate, Florent returned to politics. He had suffered too much at its hands not to accept it as the great luxury of his life. With a different background and in different circumstances, he 
would have become a good provincial schoolteacher, happy in some peaceful little town. But he had been treated as a threat to society, and now felt that he had been marked out by his exile for some 
fighting task. His nervous anxiety was only the reawakening of his Cayenne dreams, his brooding bitterness at his undeserved suffering, and his vow one day to avenge people put to the whip and 
trodden underfoot. The giant markets, overflowing with food, had brought things to a head. They seemed like some satiated beast, embodying Paris itself, grown enormously fat, and silently supporting 
the Empire. He seemed surrounded by huge breasts, monstrous hips, and round faces, like never-ending arguments against his martyr-like thinness and his sallow, discontented face. Les Halles were 
the shopkeepers’ belly, the belly of respectable petit bourgeois people, bursting with contentment and well-being, shining in the sun, and declaring that everything was for the best, since respectable 
people had never before grown so wonderfully fat. It was then that Florent felt his fists clench. He was now ready to begin the struggle, more angered by the thought of his exile than at any time since 
his return to France. Once again hatred filled his heart. Often he let his pen fall from his hand and became lost in dreams. The dying flames of the fire cast a bright glow over his face; the smoking lamp 
spluttered, while the chaffinch went to sleep again on one leg, its head tucked under its wing. 

Sometimes Auguste, on coming upstairs at eleven o'clock and seeing the light shining under the door, would knock before going to bed. Florent, in some impatience, would open the door. The boy 
would sit down in front of the fire, not saying much, and never giving a reason for knocking. He would stare at the photograph of Augustine and himself holding hands in their Sunday best. Florent came 
to the conclusion that the young man liked sitting in the room because it had been occupied by his sweetheart; and one evening he asked him with a smile if he had guessed right. 

‘Perhaps,’ replied Auguste, surprised at the discovery he was now making. ‘I never thought about it. | don’t really know why I came. If | told Augustine, she’d laugh. When you're going to be married in 
any case, you don’t think about those things.’ 

When he was in a talkative mood, he would always return to the eternal subject of the charcuterie he would open with Augustine in Plaisance. He seemed so confident that he could arrange his life as 
he wanted that in the end Florent felt a kind of respect for him, mingled with irritation. In fact, stupid though he may have looked, the boy was very bright; he was making straight for the goal he had set 
himself and would doubtless reach it in perfect assurance and contentment of mind. On the evenings of these visits from the apprentice, Florent could not settle down to work again; he went to bed in 
a bad mood that did not improve until he thought to himself: ‘What a pest that Auguste is!’ 

Every month he went to Clamart to see Sir Verlaque. It was almost a pleasure for him. The poor man was hanging on, to Gavard’s surprise, for he had given him no more than six months. Each time 
Florent went to see him, Verlaque would tell him that he was feeling better and was keen to go back to work. But the days passed and his health slowly declined. Florent sat on the edge of his bed and 
chatted about the fish market in an attempt to lift his spirits a little. He would place on the bedside table the fifty francs he gave the inspector each month; and the old inspector, though the payment had 
been agreed upon, always protested, making as if to refuse the money. Then they would begin to talk about something else, and the money would remain lying on the table. When Florent left, Madam 
Verlaque accompanied him to the door. She was a gentle little woman, and often tearful. All she ever talked about was the expense occasioned by her husband's illness, the chicken broth, the red 
meat, Bordeaux wine, medicine, and doctors’ fees. Her doleful conversation embarrassed Florent. At first he did not understand. Then, as the poor woman seemed always to be in a state of tears, and 
kept saying how happy they had been on the eighteen hundred francs from the inspector's job, he timidly offered to give her something without her husband’s knowledge. She refused but at once 
assured him that fifty francs were enough. In the course of the next month she wrote numerous times to Florent, whom she called their saviour. Her handwriting was small and fine, yet she would 
contrive to fill three pages of letter-paper with easy, humble phrases in request for ten francs; and this she did so regularly that before long nearly the whole of Florent’s hundred and fifty francs found 
its way to the Verlaque household. No doubt the husband did not know about it but the wife gratefully kissed Florent’s hands. This charity gave him the greatest pleasure, and he concealed it like some 
secret act of self-indulgence. 

‘That devil Verlaque is making a fool of you,’ Gavard would sometimes say. ‘He’s having a cushy time while you earn his money for him.’ 

One day Florent replied: 

‘It's agreed. Now I’m only giving him twenty-five francs.’ 

The fact was that Florent had little need of money. The Quenus still gave him board and lodging. The few francs he had were enough to pay for drinks at Sir Lebigre’s in the evening. Little by little his 
life had become as regular as clockwork. He worked in his room, he continued with little Muche’s lessons twice a week from eight o'clock until nine, and, giving one evening over to La Belle Lisa so as 
not to offend her, he spent the rest of his time with Gavard and his friends in the little back room. 

He would appear at the Méhudins with the rather strait-laced gentility suitable to a teacher. He liked the old house in the Rue Pirouette. Downstairs he passed through the subtle aromas of a cooked 
herb shop; bowls of spinach and jars of sorrel were cooling in a little courtyard. Then he climbed the winding staircase, whose worn, narrow steps sloped in a most disturbing manner. The Méhudins 
occupied the whole of the second floor. Even when they had become more prosperous, the mother had refused to move, despite the entreaties of her daughters, who dreamed of living in a new house 
in a wide street. But the old woman was not to be moved; she had lived there, she said, and meant to die there. She was happy, in any case, with a dark little closet of a room, leaving the larger rooms 
to Claire and La Normande. The latter, with the authority of the elder born, had taken possession of the room that overlooked the street; it was the best and largest room. Claire was so vexed that she 
refused to have the room next door, whose window overlooked the courtyard, and decided that she would sleep on the other side of the landing, in a sort of garret that she would not even allow to be 
whitewashed. She had her own key and she was free; whenever the slightest thing displeased her, she locked herself in. 

When Florent arrived, the Méhudins would be finishing dinner. Muche would jump up at him. He sat down for a few moments, the child chattering away between his legs. Then, when the oilcloth had 
been wiped, the lesson began at one corner of the table. Le Belle Normande always welcomed him warmly. She would knit or sew, drawing her chair up to the table to work by the light of the same 
lamp; and she often put down her needle to listen to the lesson that filled her with surprise. Very soon she held this young man who knew so much in high esteem; he was as gentle as a woman and 
as patient as an angel. She no longer found him ugly; indeed it was not long before she grew almost jealous of La Belle Lisa. She drew her chair up and smiled at Florent. 

‘Eh, maman, you're knocking my elbow, | can’t write,’ Muche would say crossly. ‘Look, you've made me make a blot! Move out of the way!’ 

Soon La Normande took to spreading unpleasant stories about Lisa. She claimed that she concealed her age, and laced herself in corsets to the point of suffocation; and that, if she came down in the 
morning looking so neat and well presented, it must be because she looked so hideous in a state of undress. Then she would lift her arms just enough to show that she did not wear a corset; and she 
continued to smile as she breathed in to show off her superb bust that was so easy to imagine beneath her thin, badly fastened shift. At these times the lesson was interrupted, and Muche, most 
interested, watched his mother as she lifted her arms. Florent listened and laughed a little, thinking to himself that women were very strange creatures. The rivalry between La Belle Normande and La 
Belle Lisa amused him. 

Meanwhile Muche completed his page of writing. Florent, whose handwriting was very neat, prepared the models—strips of paper on which he wrote, in both capitals and script, very long words which 
took up a whole line. He gave particular emphasis to such words as ‘tyranically’, ‘liberticide’, ‘unconstitutional’, ‘revolutionary’; either that, or he made the child copy sentences like the following: ‘The 
day of justice will come... The suffering of the just is the condemnation of the oppressor... When the bell tolls, the guilty will fall.’ In writing out these models, he was ingenuously expressing his own 
obsessions; he forgot Muche, La Belle Normande, and his surroundings. Muche might just as well have copied out The Social Contract. He wrote column after column, covering page after page, with 
‘tyranicallys’ and ‘unconstitutionals’, forming each letter with the utmost care. 

As long as the tutor remained there, Mére Méhudin kept fidgeting round the table, muttering to herself. She still bore Florent a terrible grudge. According to her, it made no sense to make the child work 
in this way in the evenings, when children ought to be in bed. She would certainly have turned that ‘beanpole’ out of the house if La Belle Normande, after a stormy exchange, had not bluntly said that 
she would go and live somewhere else if she was not free to receive whoever she liked in her own home. But the quarrel broke out again every evening. 

‘You can say what you like,’ the old woman kept saying, ‘he looks shifty... He’s skinny, and you can never trust skinny men. You can’t put anything past them. I’ve never come across a decent one yet. 
His stomach must have slipped down to his bum—he’s as flat as a board. And he’s ugly, as well! I'm over sixty-five but | wouldn’t fancy wakin’ up next to ‘im.’ 

She said all this because she had a shrewd idea of how things were likely to turn out. Then she went on to speak glowingly of Sir Lebigre, who had always shown a keen interest in La Belle Normande. 
Apart from the fact that he had his eye on a fat dowry, he thought that the young woman would do beautifully behind his counter. The old woman never missed an opportunity to sing his praises; he 
wasn't a bit skinny, he must be as strong as an ox, with legs like tree trunks. But La Normande simply shrugged and snapped back: 

‘| couldn't care less about his legs. I’m not interested in anybody's legs. In any case, I'll do what | want.’ 

And if the old woman became too insistent, her daughter would shout: 

‘Anyway, it’s none of your business, and it’s not true either. And even if it was, do you think I’d ask you what you think? Leave me alone!’ 

She would then go off into her room, slamming the door behind her. She had assumed a certain power in the house and had now taken to abusing it. During the night, imagining that she had heard 
some noise or other, the old woman would get out of bed and listen barefoot at her daughter's door to find out whether or not Florent was in her room. But he had another, even worse enemy at the 
Méhudins. As soon as he arrived, Claire would get up without saying a word, and, with a candle in her hand, withdraw to her room on the other side of the landing. She could be heard double-bolting 
the door in sullen anger. One evening when her sister had asked Florent to dinner, she prepared her own food on the landing and ate it in her bedroom. Often she shut herself away to such an extent 
that nothing was seen of her for a whole week. She was as soft-hearted as ever but had sudden fits of temper, her eyes blazing from under her tawny hair like a wild animal. Mére Méhudin, thinking 
that she could relieve her feelings in Claire’s presence, only enraged her further by talking about Florent. Then in exasperation the old woman told everyone who cared to listen that she would have got 
out for good had she not been afraid that if they were left alone together her daughters would tear each other to pieces. 

As Florent was leaving one evening, he walked past Claire’s door that stood wide open on the landing. She stared at him, her face very red. Her hostility troubled him but his timidity with women held 
him back from seeking an explanation. He would have entered her room that evening, had he not caught a glimpse of the little white face of Miss Saget leaning over the banisters of the floor above. He 
continued on his way and had not walked down more than half a dozen steps before Claire’s door slammed violently behind him, making the whole staircase shake. It was this episode that convinced 
Miss Saget that Madam Quenu’s cousin slept with both the Méhudins. 

In fact, Florent scarcely gave a thought to these beautiful young women. His general behaviour towards women was that of a man who had never enjoyed the least success with them. Too much of his 
virility was expended in dreams. He had come to feel a genuine friendship for La Normande; she was a good-hearted creature when her temper did not get the better of her. But he never went any 
further than that. In the evening, when she drew up her chair under the lamp and leaned forward as if to look at Muche’s copybook, he felt a certain uneasiness to feel her warm, powerful body so close 
to his own. She seemed huge, very heavy and almost disturbing, with her large breasts. He moved his sharp elbows and thin shoulders away, perhaps afraid of digging them into her; a feeling of 
anguish passed through his thin, bony body at the sight of her breasts. He looked down and sank even lower in his chair; the odours from her body made him feel uncomfortable. Whenever her shift 
hung open, he seemed to see a breath of health and life rise up from between her two white breasts and float past his face, still warm, as if mingling for a moment with the stench of Les Halles on a hot 
July evening. It was a lingering scent that clung to her smooth, silky skin, a sweaty, fishy secretion from her splendid breasts, her regal arms, and supple waist, bringing a sharp tang to her female 
smell. She had tried every kind of aromatic oil, she washed in running water but as soon as the freshening effect of her bathing wore off, her blood again impregnated her skin with the faint odour of 
salmon, the musky perfume of smelts, and the pungency of herring and skate. Her skirts, as she moved about, exhaled these fishy smells; she walked as through an evaporation of slimy seaweed. 
With her goddess-like figure and her purity of form and complexion, she was like an ancient marble statue that had rolled about in the depths of the sea and had been brought to land in some fisherman's 
net. Florent was troubled by her. He felt no desire for her, for his senses were repelled by his afternoons in the fish market; and he found her irritating, too salty, too bitter to the taste, too fulsome in her 
beauty, too intense in her smell. 

Miss Saget, for her part, swore by all the gods that he was her lover. She had quarrelled with La Belle Normande over ten sous’ worth of dabs. Ever since this squabble she had been very friendly 
towards La Belle Lisa, for she hoped in this way to find out sooner about what she called ‘the plots and plans’ of the Quenus. But Florent continued to remain a mystery, and she told her friends that 
she felt like a body without a soul, though she was careful not to reveal the cause of her discontent. A young girl infatuated with a hopeless passion could not have been in greater distress than this 
terrible old woman at finding herself unable to solve the mystery of the Quenus’ cousin. She spied on him, followed him, undressed him with her eyes, scrutinized him from head to foot, enraged beyond 


words at her failure to satisfy her rampant curiosity. Since he had begun to visit the Méhudins, she was forever haunting the stairs and landings. She soon realised that La Belle Lisa was extremely 
annoyed to see Florent frequenting ‘those women’, so every moming she called in at the charcuterie with a ration of information about the goings-on in the Rue Pirouette. She entered the shop shrivelled 
and shrunk by the frosty air, and, putting her hands on the warming-stove, stood in front of the counter, never buying anything but repeating in her thin little voice: 

‘He was there again yesterday; he seems to live there now. | heard La Normande call him “my love” on the stairs.’ 

She told a few lies like this in order to stay and warm her hands a little longer. The day after she imagined seeing Florent coming out of Claire’s room, she ran straight to Lisa and managed to make the 
story last a good half-hour. It was a shocking business; Lisa’s cousin was now going from one bed to the other. 

‘| saw him,’ she said. ‘When he’s had enough of La Normande, he creeps across the landing to cuddle up to the little sister. Yesterday he was just leaving the young one, no doubt to rejoin the older 
one, when he saw me. That stopped him in his tracks. And to think that Mére Méhudin sleeps in a closet just behind her daughters’ rooms!’ 

Lisa, who wore a look of contempt, said very little, encouraging Miss Saget's tittle-tattle by her silence. But she listened to every word. When the details were on the point of becoming sordid, she would 
murmur: 

‘Oh no, no. | don’t want to hear ... No woman would do that.’ 

Thereupon Miss Saget would tell Lisa that unfortunately not all women were as decent as she was. And then she pretended to find all sorts of excuses for Florent: men can’t help themselves; he was 
a bachelor, no doubt? In this way she asked questions without appearing to do so. But Lisa never passed judgement on her cousin, she simply shrugged and pursed her lips. When Miss Saget had 
gone, she threw a look of disgust at the lid of the warming-stove, on which the old woman had left the dirty imprint of her two small hands. 
‘Augustine,’ she called, ‘bring a cloth and wipe the stove. It’s filthy.’ 

The rivalry between La Belle Normande and La Belle Lisa became intense. La Belle Normande was convinced that she had stolen her enemy's lover, while La Belle Lisa was furious with this dreadful 
creature, who, by luring Florent to her home, would surely end up by getting them all into trouble. Each displayed her hostility according to her temperament: the one remained calm and scornful, like 
a lady who holds up her skirts to protect them from the mud; while the other, more outspoken, shouted insolently and took up the whole width of the footpath, swaggering like a duellist looking for a 
fight. Their encounters would become the talk of the fish market for a whole day. Whenever La Belle Normande saw La Belle Lisa standing at the door of her shop, she would go out of her way to walk 
past her and brush against her with her apron; their black looks crossed like swords, with the cut and thrust of polished steel. On the other hand, when La Belle Lisa went to the fish market, she affected 
an expression of disgust as she approached the stall of La Belle Normande; she would choose some big fish, a turbot or a salmon, from a neighbouring fishwife, and then spread out all her money on 
the slab, having noticed that this so annoyed the ‘dreadful creature’ that she stopped laughing. To listen to them, one might have thought that the fish and sausages they sold were unfit for human 
consumption. But their main battlefields were, for La Belle Normande, her stall, and for La Belle Lisa, her counter, and from these two strongholds they would glower fiercely at each other across the 
Rue Rambuteau. They sat in state in their big white aprons, dressed up to the nines and covered in jewels. Battle would commence with the first light of day. 

‘Look! The fat cow’s got up!’ La Belle Normande would exclaim. ‘She’s done up as tight as her sausages! Well, well, she’s still wearing the collar she had on Saturday and the same old poplin dress!’ 
At the same time, on the other side of the street, La Belle Lisa was saying to her assistant: 

‘Just look at that creature staring at us, Augustine! She’s almost deformed. It must be the life she leads... Can you see those earrings? She’s wearing those big pendants, isn’t she? It's a shame to see 
that jewellery on a girl like that!’ 

‘Considering what it costs her,’ replied Augustine dutifully. 

When either of them had a new piece of jewellery, it was a victory; the other one would seethe with resentment. All morning they would scrutinize and count each other's customers, most peeved if 
they thought that ‘that great lump over there’ was doing better business. Then they spied on what each other had for lunch. Each knew what the other ate and even watched to see how she digested 
it. In the afternoon, the one sitting among her cooked meats, the other in the midst of her fish, they struck poses and gave themselves airs, as if they were paragons of beauty. It was then that the day’s 
victory was decided. La Belle Normande embroidered, and chose very difficult needlework of a kind that exasperated Lisa. 

‘She'd do a lot better’, she would say, ‘to mend her boy’s socks. He runs about barefoot. Just look at her playing the lady, with her hands all red and stinking of fish!’ 

Lisa usually knitted. 
‘She’s still on the same sock,’ La Normande would observe. ‘She falls asleep; she eats too much. That poor cuckold of hers will have to wait a long time to get his feet warm.’ 

They would carry on like this, implacably, until evening, taking note of every customer and showing such keen eyesight that they could pick out the smallest detail of each other's person, while other 
women at that distance declared that they could see nothing at all. Miss Saget expressed great admiration one day for Madam Quenu’s eyesight when she succeeded in making out a scratch on the 
fishwife’s left cheek. ‘With eyes like yours,’ she said, ‘you must be able to see through doors.’ When night fell, victory was often uncertain; sometimes one of them was temporarily crushed but would 
take her revenge the next day. Bets were made in the neighbourhood, some backing La Belle Lisa and others La Belle Normande. 

They reached the point of forbidding their children to talk to each other. Pauline and Muche had been good friends, notwithstanding the girl’s stiff petticoats and ladylike demeanour, and the lad’s 
dishevelled appearance, coarse language, and rough manners. They would play together on the wide footpath in front of the market. But one day, when Muche came to fetch her as usual, La Belle 
Lisa shut the door in his face, saying that he was a dirty little street urchin. 

‘You never know’, she said, ‘with these badly brought up children. This one has been set such bad examples that I’m not happy when he’s with my daughter.’ 

The child was seven. Miss Saget, who happened to be there, said: 

‘Yes, you’re quite right. He’s always up to no good with all the little girls ... They found him in the cellars with the coal merchant's daughter.’ 

When Muche came home in tears and told his story, La Belle Normande flew into a terrible rage. She wanted to go over at once to the Quenu-Gradelles’ and smash everything up in their shop but she 
contented herself with giving Muche a good hiding. 

‘If you ever go back there,’ she shouted, ‘you'll have me to answer for it!’ 

But the real victim of the two women was Florent. It was he, in truth, who had brought them into this state of war, and they fought only because of him. Since his arrival in Les Halles, things had gone 
from bad to worse. He had compromised, angered, and upset a world that had previously lived in perfect peace and harmony. La Belle Normande would gladly have scratched his eyes out when he 
lingered too long at the Quenus’; it was the heat of battle that made her want so badly to win him for herself. La Belle Lisa maintained a judicial attitude to the bad behaviour of her brother-in-law, whose 
relations with the two Méhudins were the talk of the neighbourhood. She was extremely annoyed but forced herself not to show her jealousy, that particular kind of jealousy which, despite her contempt 
for Florent and a coldness she judged appropriate for a respectable woman, exasperated her every time he left the charcuterie to go to the Rue Pirouette and every time she imagined the forbidden 
pleasures he tasted there. 

Dinner at the Quenus’ had now become a less pleasant occasion. The neatness of the dining room seemed to have assumed a chilling severity. Florent felt a certain reproach, a kind of condemnation, 
in the bright oak, the lamp that was too clean, the carpet that was too new. He scarcely dared to eat for fear of dropping crumbs on the floor or dirtying his plate. At the same time there was a guileless 
simplicity about him which prevented him from seeing things as they really were. Everywhere he spoke highly of Lisa’s kindness. She was indeed still very kind to him. She would say with a smile, as 
if joking: 

‘It's strange, you eat quite a lot these days but you’re not getting any fatter... The food doesn’t seem to be good for you.’ 

At this Quenu would laugh and tap his brother on the stomach, claiming that the entire charcuterie could pass through it without leaving enough fat to cover a coin. But there was in Lisa’s insistence 
the dislike and distrust of thinness which La Méhudin expressed more crudely; and behind it, too, there was a veiled allusion to the disreputable life Florent was supposedly leading. Never, indeed, did 
she refer to La Belle Normande in his presence. Quenu had made a joke about it one evening but she received it so icily that he had not ventured to refer to the matter again. They would remain seated 
at the table for a few minutes after dessert, and Florent, who had noticed his sister-in-law’s reaction if he went off too soon, made an attempt at conversation. She sat quite close to him. He did not find 
her, like the fishwife, warm and alive, nor did she exude the same whiff of the sea, tasty and spice-blown; she smelt, rather, of fat and good meat. Not a quiver passed across her tight-fitting bodice to 
crease or wrinkle it. Contact with the firm bodily presence of La Belle Lisa disturbed his bony frame even more than the obvious overtures of La Belle Normande. Gavard had once said to him, in the 
strictest confidence, that Madam Quenu was certainly a beautiful woman but he preferred them ‘less armour-plated’. 

Lisa avoided speaking to Quenu about Florent. She prided herself on her patience, and in any case thought it wiser not to come between the two brothers without a good reason to do so. As she said, 
she was very good-natured but should not be pushed too far. She had reached the stage of courteous tolerance, the expressionless face, the affected indifference, the strict politeness. She carefully 
avoided anything that might have told Florent that, although he ate there and slept there, they never even caught a glimpse of his money. Not that she would have accepted any payment, she was 
above that; but the least he could do, surely, was to eat lunch somewhere else. 

‘We never seem to be alone now,’ she remarked to Quenu one day. ‘If we want to talk to each other we have to wait until we're in bed.’ 

And one night she said to him, when they were in bed: 

‘Your brother earns a hundred and fifty francs a month, doesn’t he? It’s funny he can’t put a bit aside to buy a few clothes. I’ve just had to give him three more of your old shirts.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ Quenu replied. ‘He’s no trouble. Let him do what he wants with his money.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ murmured Lisa, without taking her point any further. ‘I didn’t mean that ... Whether he spends his money well or badly is his affair.’ 

She was sure that his money disappeared at the Méhudins’. Only on one occasion did she lose her poise, her perpetual mood of calculated reserve. La Belle Normande had made Florent a present of 
a magnificent salmon. Florent, embarrassed to have the fish but not daring to refuse it, had presented it to Lisa. 

‘You can make a pie with it,’ he suggested ingenuously. 

White-lipped, she stared at him coldly, and then, trying to control herself, said: 

‘Do you think we haven’t got enough food here? | think we've got quite enough, thank you! Take it back!’ 

‘But cook it for me, at least,’ said Florent, surprised at her out-burst. ‘I'll eat it.’ 

Then she exploded. 

‘This isn’t a hotel! Ask whoever you got it from to cook it! | won’t let my saucepans stink with it! Take it back!’ 

She was ready to grab it and throw it into the street. He took it to Sir Lebigre’s, where Rose was ordered to make a pie of it. And so, one evening, it was eaten in the little back room. Gavard bought 
oysters all round. Florent began to spend more and more time at Sir Lebigre’s, until he hardly stirred from the place. He found there an overheated atmosphere in which his passion for politics could be 
freely indulged. At times, now, when he shut himself up in his attic to work, the tranquillity of the room irritated him; his theoretical research into liberty was not enough for him, and he was forced to go 
over to Sir Lebigre’s to seek satisfaction in the grand declarations of Charvet and the wild outbursts of Logre. During his first visits, he had found their noisy talk offputting; he still had a sense of the 
emptiness of it all but at the same time felt a need to be intoxicated and excited by it, to be inspired to make some extreme resolution that would soothe his troubled spirit. The atmosphere of the little 
room, reeking with the smell of spirits and warm with tobacco smoke, transported him, prompting a kind of abandonment of himself which made him willing to acquiesce in the wildest ideas. He came 
to love those he met there, and looked forward to each meeting with a pleasure that increased with habit. The gentle, bearded features of Robine, the serious expression of Clemence, Charvet’s pallor, 
Logre’s hump, Gavard, Alexandre, Lacaille, all of them became part of his life and occupied an ever more important place in it. He took a sensual delight in the meetings. As he took the brass doorknob 
of the little room in his hand, he seemed to feel it respond to his touch, to become quite warm, and turn of its own accord. He could not have felt a greater thrill if he had been caressing the soft fingers 
of a woman. 

In fact, serious things were happening in that little back room. One evening, Logre, who had been thundering away even more violently than usual, banged his fist on the table and declared that if they 
were real men they would make a clean sweep of the Government. And he added that it was vital to take an immediate decision if they were to be ready when the time for action came. Then, bending 
forward and lowering their voices, they decided to form a little group, to be prepared for any eventuality of that kind. From that day forward, Gavard saw himself as a member of a secret society, engaged 
in a conspiracy. The little circle would receive no new members but Logre promised to put them in touch with other groups; later, when they had Paris in their grasp, the Tuileries would beg for mercy. 
A series of endless discussions thus began, lasting for months: questions of organization, tactics, strategy, and future government. As soon as Rose had brought Clémence’s grog, Charvet’s and 
Robine’s beer, coffee for Logre, Gavard, and Florent, and little glasses of brandy for Lacaille and Alexandre, the door was carefully fastened and the session began. 

Charvet and Florent were naturally those whose utterances were listened to with the greatest attention. Gavard had been unable to hold his tongue and had gradually given away the whole story of 
Cayenne; Florent thus acquired a halo of martyrdom. His words were received as articles of faith. One evening, Gavard, annoyed at hearing his friend attacked behind his back, cried: 

‘Leave him alone! He was at Cayenne!’ 

But Charvet was nettled by this advantage. 


‘Cayenne, Cayenne,’ he muttered under his breath. ‘They weren't treated that badly over there!’ 

And he tried to prove that exile meant nothing and real suffering lay in remaining in one’s own oppressed country, watching, with a gag over one’s mouth, the triumph of despotism. Besides, it was not 
his fault if he had not been arrested on 2 December. He even hinted that those who had got themselves arrested were idiots. This secret jealousy of his made him Florent’s perpetual adversary. Every 
discussion always finished as a battle between the two of them. They talked for hours while the others remained silent, neither of them ever admitting that he was beaten. 

One of their favourite subjects was the reorganization of the country once victory was achieved. 

‘We're bound to win, aren’t we?’ Gavard would begin. 

Victory being taken for granted, each of them would put forward his own personal opinion. There were two schools of thought. Charvet, who was a disciple of Hébert, was supported by Logre and 
Robine. Florent, still wrapped up in his humanitarian dreams, called himself a socialist, and was backed by Alexandre and Lacaille. Gavard, for his part, was not at all averse to violent action; but, as 
people sometimes reproached him for his money, with no end of sarcastic comments that upset him, he was, he said, a communist. 

‘We'll have to make a clean sweep of everything,’ Charvet would curtly say, as if he were wielding an axe. ‘The trunk is rotten, we'll have to cut it down.’ 

‘Yes! Yes!’ cried Logre, standing up to make himself seem taller, making the partition shake with the excited motion of his hump. ‘Everything will be levelled to the ground. That's clear. Then we'll see.’ 
Robine wagged his beard in approval. His silence had something joyous about it when the proposals really became revolutionary. His eyes assumed a great gentleness at the mention of the guillotine. 
He half closed them as if to visualize the scene, and the sight of it moved him greatly; then he would rub his chin lightly with the knob of his stick, purring with satisfaction. 

‘Just a minute,’ Florent would then say, his voice betraying a touch of sadness. ‘If you cut down the tree, you'll have to keep cuttings. | take the other view, that we ought to preserve the tree in order to 
graft new life onto it. The political revolution is over now, you see. Today we must think of the working man, the labourer. Our movement must be purely social. You must not deny the demands of the 
people. They're tired of waiting, they want their share.’ 

These words fired Alexandre with enthusiasm. Beaming, he declared that it was true, the people were tired of waiting. 

‘And we want our share too,’ added Lacaille, looking more threatening. ‘All the revolutions so far have been for the bourgeois. They don’t need any more. The next one will be for us.’ 

It was at this point that disagreement set in. Gavard offered to make a division of his property but Logre declined, saying that it wasn’t simply a matter of money. Then little by little Charvet prevailed 
over the tumult, until he alone was left speaking. 

‘Class self-interest is one of the most powerful allies of tyranny,’ he said. ‘It's wrong of the people to be self-interested. If they help us, they'll have their share... Why should | fight for the workers if the 
workers won't fight for me? Anyway, that’s not the question. It takes ten years of revolutionary rule to get a country like France used to the exercise of liberty.’ 

‘Particularly’, said Clemence sharply, ‘because the workers aren't ready for it yet, and must be governed.’ 

She hardly ever spoke. This tall, serious-looking girl, lost in the midst of all these men, listened to the endless political talk with the air of a schoolteacher. She leaned back against the partition and 
every now and then sipped her grog as she gazed at the speakers, frowning or dilating her nostrils in a dumb show of approval or disapproval that bore witness to her understanding and her very 
definite ideas about the most complex matters. Sometimes she would roll a cigarette, blowing thin streams of smoke from the corners of her mouth as she grew more and more attentive. It was as 
though the battle was taking place in her honour, and in the end she would present the prizes. She certainly believed that, as a woman, she should keep her opinions to herself and not get carried away 
like the men. Only at the height of battle would she occasionally throw in a phrase or even, as Gavard put it, ‘shut Charvet up’. In her heart of hearts she considered herself much cleverer than the men. 
Robine was the only one she respected, and she watched over his silence with her big black eyes. 

Florent paid no more attention to Clemence than the others did. They treated her as if she were a man, shaking hands with her so roughly that they nearly broke her arm. One evening Florent witnessed 
the periodic settlement of accounts between her and Charvet. She had just received her pay, and Charvet wanted to borrow ten francs; but she said no, insisting that first of all they must reckon up how 
things stood between them. They lived together on the basis of free marriage and free income; they were both very strict about paying their own expenses, with the result, so they said, that they owed 
each other nothing and had never become slaves to each other. The rent, food, laundry, and amusements were all noted down and added up. On that particular evening, Clemence, having done the 
sums, showed that Charvet owed her five francs. She then gave him the ten francs, saying: 

‘Remember, that makes fifteen francs you owe me now, and you'll pay me back on the fifth when you get paid for teaching the Léhudier boy.’ 

When Rose brought the bill, they all pulled money from their pockets to pay for what they had drunk. Charvet laughingly dubbed Clemence an aristocrat because she drank grog; he claimed she wanted 
to make him feel small by making him realise that he earned less than she did that was indeed the case. But, beneath his laughter, there was a feeling of bitterness that Clemence should be better off 
than himself, in spite of his theory of the equality of the sexes. 

If the discussions reached no conclusion, they served to exercise their lungs. An appalling racket rose from the room; the frosted glass vibrated like the skin of a drum. Sometimes the noise became 
so loud that Rose, languidly pouring a drink for some fellow outside, would cast an anxious glance at the partition. 

‘God, they seem to be tearing each other apart in there,’ the customer would say, putting his glass down on the counter and wiping his mouth with the back of his hand. 

‘Oh, not at all,’ Sir Lebigre would calmly reply. ‘It’s just some gentlemen talking.’ 

Sir Lebigre, extremely strict as far as other customers were concerned, allowed the politicians to shout their heads off. He would sit for hours on the plush bench behind the counter, wearing his 
cardigan, his big head propped back against the mirror as he watched Rose uncorking bottles or wiping the bar with a cloth. When he was in a good mood and she was standing in front of him washing 
glasses with her sleeves rolled up, he would pinch her in the fleshy parts of her legs without anyone noticing, and she would accept this with a smile of pleasure. She did not even give a start; when he 
had pinched her almost black and blue, she would simply say that she wasn’t ticklish. In spite of the soporific atmosphere, Sir Lebigre would monitor the noise coming from the little room. When the 
voices grew louder, he went over to lean against the partition, and sometimes he pushed open the door and sat down for a few minutes, giving Gavard a friendly slap on the thigh. On these occasions 
he nodded his approval of everything. Gavard was of the view that although Lebigre was not born to be an orator, he could be counted on when ‘the day of reckoning’ came. 

One morning in Les Halles, when a tremendous row broke out between Rose and one of the fishwives over a basket of herrings Rose had accidentally knocked over, Florent heard Lebigre called a 
‘dirty spy’ and ‘in the pay of the police’. As soon as he had re-established order, he was treated to all sorts of stories about Sir Lebigre. Yes, he was in the pay of the police; the whole neighbourhood 
knew that. Miss Saget, before becoming a customer of his, had said that she had bumped into him one day on his way to give evidence; and he was also quite well off, a moneylender who lent petty 
sums by the day to greengrocers and hired out carts to them, demanding a scandalously high rate of interest. Florent was greatly disturbed by all this and felt it his duty, that evening, to tell the 
assembled company what he had heard. They simply shrugged their shoulders and laughed. 

‘Poor old Florent!’ said Charvet. ‘Just because he’s been to Cayenne, he thinks the entire police force is breathing down his neck.’ 

Gavard gave his word of honour that Lebigre was ‘absolutely sound’. But Logre became really annoyed. He declared that it was impossible to carry on like this; if everyone was going to be accused of 
being a police spy, he would rather stay at home and have nothing more to do with politics. Wasn't it the case that people had dared to suggest at one time that even he, Logre, was mixed up with the 
police, he who had fought in 1848 and 1851 and who, on two occasions, had narrowly escaped being deported! As he shouted this, he thrust his jaws out and glared at the others as if he wanted to 
convince them forcibly that he was not ‘in with the police’. Under his furious gaze, the others made gestures of protestation. Meanwhile Lacaille, on hearing Sir Lebigre called a moneylender, lowered 
his head. 

The incident was soon forgotten. Sir Lebigre, ever since Logre had launched the notion of a conspiracy, had taken to exchanging even heartier handshakes with the regulars in the little room. Their 
custom could hardly have been worth his while, for they never ordered more than one round of drinks. They drained the last drops as they rose to leave, having been careful to keep a little in their 
glasses, even during their most heated arguments. They shivered as they went out into the chilly night. They stood for a moment on the footpath, their eyes dazzled and their ears buzzing, as if taken 
by surprise by the silence and darkness of the street. Rose, in the meantime, was closing the shutters. Then, exhausted, incapable of uttering another word, they shook hands and went their separate 
ways, mulling over the evening's discussion, regretting that they could not ram their particular theories down each other's throats. Robine, with his bent back, disappeared in the direction of the Rue 
Rambuteau, while Charvet and Clemence walked off through Les Halles towards the Luxembourg, their shoes echoing on the paving stones, never taking each other by the arm, still discussing some 
question of politics or philosophy. 

The plot was slowly ripening. At the beginning of the summer, they were still only speaking of the need to ‘do something’. Florent, who had at first been very sceptical, had now come to believe in the 
possibility of a revolutionary movement. He gave most careful thought to the matter, making notes and planning it all out on paper, while the others did nothing but talk. Little by little he became obsessed 
with this idea that made his brain throb night after night; at last he even took his brother with him to Sir Lebigre’s quite as a matter of course, not meaning any harm by it. He still regarded Quenu as in 
some degree his pupil and even thought it his duty to point him in the right direction. Quenu was an absolute novice in politics but after five or six evenings in the little room he found himself quite in 
accord with the others. He was extremely docile and, when Lisa was not present, showed something approaching respect for his brother's opinions. What really seduced him, however, was the mild 
dissipation of leaving the shop and coming to shut himself up in a little room full of shouting, and where the presence of Clémence, in his opinion, gave a tinge of rakishness and romance to the 
proceedings. He would hurry through his sausages so that he would get there as early as he could, anxious not to miss a word of the discussions that seemed to him so weighty and important, even 
though he was not always able to follow them. La Belle Lisa soon noticed his hasty departures but refrained from any comment. When Florent came to fetch him, she stood on the doorstep, pale and 
severe, and watched them go into Sir Lebigre’s. 

One evening, from her attic window, Miss Saget recognized Quenu’s shadow on the frosted glass of the window of the little room that faced the Rue Pirouette. She found her attic an excellent lookout, 
as it overlooked the milky transparency of the window, on which were drawn the silhouettes of the figures within, with noses suddenly appearing and disappearing, jutting jaws springing abruptly into 
sight and then vanishing, and huge arms, apparently unattached to any bodies, gesticulating violently. This extraordinary dislocation of limbs, these dumb and agitated profiles, were dramatic signs of 
the fierce discussions taking place in the little room, and kept the old maid riveted at her curtains until the transparency turned black. She suspected they were ‘up to no good’. By continual watching 
she had come to identify the different silhouettes from hands, hair, and clothes. As she gazed at the confusion of clenched fists, angry heads, and swaying shoulders that all seemed to have become 
detached and to be rolling about one on top of the other, she would cry out: ‘There’s that daft cousin, there’s that old miser Gavard, there’s the hunchback, and there’s that tall Clemence girl too.’ Then, 
when the action of the shadow-play became more pronounced, and they all seemed to have lost control of themselves, she felt an irresistible urge to go downstairs and see what was happening. She 
now bought her blackcurrant wine in the evening, saying that she felt ‘out of sorts’ in the morning and had to take a sip as soon as she got out of bed. The day she saw Quenu’s massive head outlined 
on the transparency, superimposed on the nervous gesticulations of Charvet’s skinny arm, she arrived at Sir Lebigre’s quite out of breath, and made Rose rinse out her little bottle to gain time. She 
was just about to leave again when she heard Quenu exclaim with a sort of childish candour: 

‘It's time ... We'll make a clean sweep of all those bloody deputies and ministers! The whole lot of them!’ 

The next morning Miss Saget was at the charcuterie at eight o'clock sharp. There she found Madam Lecceur and La Sarriette, dipping their noses into the warming-stove and buying hot sausages for 
their lunch. As the old woman had managed to draw them into her quarrel with La Belle Normande over the ten sous’ worth of dabs, they had both lost no time in making friends again with Lisa, and 
they now had nothing but contempt for La Normande and her sister, whom they dismissed as dirty sluts only interested in fleecing men for their money. Miss Saget had given Madam Lecceur to 
understand that Florent sometimes passed one of the sisters on to Gavard and the four of them had wild parties at Baratte’s, at Gavard’s expense of course. Madam Lecoeur was deeply saddened. 
That morning the old girl directed all her malice at Madam Quenu. She fidgeted about in front of the counter and then murmured in her sweetest voice: 

‘| saw Sir Quenu last night. They seem to have a high old time in that back room at Lebigre’s, judging from the racket they make.’ 

Lisa looked out at the street, not wanting to show that she was listening very carefully to what was being said. Miss Saget paused, hoping for a question. Then, almost whispering, she said: 

‘They had a woman with them. Oh, not Sir Quenu, | don’t mean with him. | don’t know.’ 

‘That would be Clémence,’ interrupted La Sarriette. ‘A tall, scraggy thing who gives herself airs because she went to a boarding school. She lives with a shabby-looking schoolteacher. I've seen them 
together. They always look as if they're taking each other to the police station.’ 

‘That's right, that’s right,’ replied the old woman, who knew everything about Charvet and Clemence, and had only wanted to make Lisa worried. 

But Lisa didn’t bat an eyelid. She seemed to be watching something very interesting over in the markets. Miss Saget therefore became more pointed in her remarks. Looking at Madam Lecceur, she 
said: 

‘I've been meaning to tell you, you should tell your brother-in-law to be more careful. Last night they were shouting the most dreadful things in there. Men really seem to lose their heads when they get 
involved in politics. If anyone had heard them, they might have got into serious trouble.’ 

‘Gavard always goes his own way,’ sighed Madam Lecceur. ‘But that would be dreadful. I'd die of shame if he was sent to prison.’ 

As she said this, her eyes gleamed. But La Sarriette laughed and shook her head, her little face as fresh as could be in the morning air. 

‘You should hear what Jules says about people who speak against the Empire,’ she said. ‘They should all be thrown into the Seine, because, as he said, there isn’t a single decent man among them.’ 


‘There’s no harm as long as it’s only people like me who hear their nonsense. I'd sooner have my tongue cut out... But last night Sir Quenu was saying...’ 

Again she paused. Lisa made a slight movement. 

‘Sir Quenu was saying that the ministers and deputies, and all the rest, should be shot.’ 

This time Lisa turned round, as white as a sheet, her hands clenched under her apron. 

‘Quenu said that?’ she asked curtly. 

‘And other things | can’t remember. But no one else heard. Don’t worry, Madam Quenu. You know you can trust me not to say anything. I’m old enough to know the trouble it would cause. It's safe with 
me.’ 

Lisa had recovered somewhat. She took pride in the harmony and respectability of her home; and she would not acknowledge that there had ever been the slightest difference between herself and her 
husband. So she shrugged and murmured with a smile: 

‘It’s all silly nonsense.’ 

As soon as the three women were outside on the footpath, they agreed that La Belle Lisa had looked quite put out. They agreed that the odd goings-on of the cousin, the Méhudins, Gavard, and the 
Quenus would end badly. Madam Lecoeur asked what happened to people who got arrested ‘for politics’. All Miss Saget knew was that they disappeared and were never heard of again; which led La 
Sarriette to suggest that they were probably thrown into the Seine, as Jules had said. 

Lisa avoided all reference to the matter at lunch and dinner; and when Florent and Quenu went off to Sir Lebigre’s, she seemed to have lost the very serious look she had had earlier on. On that 
particular evening, however, they debated the new constitution they would draw up, and it was one o'clock before the company finally left the little room. The shutters were up and they had to leave by 
the little side door, bending down as they went. Quenu walked home with an uneasy conscience. He opened as quietly as possible the three or four doors on his way to bed, walking on tiptoe through 
the sitting room, feeling his way so as not to bump into the furniture. The house lay asleep. When he reached the bedroom, he was most put out to see that Lisa had left the candle alight; it was burning 
in the deep silence with a tall, mournful flame. As he took off his shoes and put them in a corner, the clock struck half past one in such resounding tones that he looked at it in alarm, almost afraid to 
move, and looked angrily at the gilt Gutenberg with his finger on a book. All he could see of Lisa was her back; her head was buried in her pillow but he knew quite well that she was not asleep, that 
her eyes were probably wide open and staring at the wall. Her broad back, very fleshy round the shoulders, was pale and smooth; it bulged out, seeming to carry all the weight of an unanswerable 
accusation. Abashed by the extreme severity of this back that seemed to be scrutinizing him with the steady glare of a judge, Quenu slipped under the bedclothes, blew out the candle, and lay very 
still. He stayed on the edge of the bed, to avoid touching his wife. He could have sworn that she was awake. At last he fell asleep, in despair at her silence, not daring to say goodnight, feeling powerless 
against this implacable back which protected the bed against anything he might wish to say in self-defence. 

He slept late the following morning. When he awoke, spread-eagled across the bed with the eiderdown up to his chin, he saw Lisa sitting at the desk arranging some papers. He had slept so deeply 
that he had not heard her get up. He now took courage and spoke to her, from the depths of the alcove: 

‘Why didn’t you wake me up? What are you doing?’ 

‘I'm sorting these drawers out,’ she replied in her usual, calm way. 

Quenu felt relieved. But she added: 

‘You never know what might happen. If the police come...’ 

‘What! The police?’ 

‘Yes. You've got very involved in politics, after all.’ 

He sat up, taken totally by surprise. 

‘Me, involved in politics! Me, involved in politics!’ he repeated. 
‘But it's no concern of the police. I’ve done nothing wrong.’ 

‘No,’ replied Lisa, with a shrug of her shoulders. “You just talk about having everybody shot.’ 

‘Me? Me?’ 

‘Yes. And you shout it out loud in a bar. Miss Saget heard you. The whole neighbourhood must know by now that you're a Red.’ 

Quenu fell back in bed again. He was still not fully awake. Lisa’s words resounded in his ears as though he could already hear the clatter of policemen’s boots on the stairs. He looked at her, tight in 
her corset and her hair already done, her usual meticulously tidy self, and was all the more bewildered to find her so neat and proper in such extraordinary circumstances. 

‘You know | respect your freedom,’ she continued after a while, still sorting out the papers. ‘l don’t want to wear the trousers, as the saying goes. You're the master; it’s your position in life you're 
jeopardizing, our good name you're compromising, our business you're ruining ... My main concern is to make sure that Pauline doesn’t come to any harm.’ 

He began to protest but she silenced him with a gesture of the hand. 

‘No, don’t say anything,’ she continued. ‘I don’t want a quarrel or even an explanation. If only you had asked me, we could have talked it over together. It's wrong to say that women don’t understand 
politics ... Shall | tell you what my politics are?’ 

She had risen to her feet and moved from the bed to the window, removing with her finger the specks of dust she saw on the polished mahogany of the wardrobe and dressing table. 

‘It's what responsible people understand by politics... I’m grateful to the Government when business is doing well, when | can eat my meals in peace, when I can sleep without being woken up by 
gunfire. It was a fine mess in 1848, wasn’t it? Uncle Gradelle—he was a good man, you know—showed us his books for that year. He lost more than six thousand francs. Now that we've got the Empire, 
though, business is good. We’re doing well. You can’t deny that. So what is it you want? How will you be better off when you've had everybody shot?’ 

She stood with her arms folded before the bedside table, opposite Quenu, who had disappeared under the eiderdown. He tried to explain what his companions wanted but he got entangled in the social 
and political systems of Charvet and Florent. He could only mutter a few confused words about the advent of democracy and the regeneration of society, muddling everything up in such a funny way 
that Lisa shrugged her shoulders, not understanding a word of what he said. At last he wriggled out of it by attacking the Empire: it was a regime of debauchery, scandal, and armed robbery. 

‘You see,’ he said, recalling a phrase Logre often used, ‘we are the victims of a gang of adventurers who are plundering, violating, and murdering the whole of France ... They must go!’ 

Lisa still shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Is that all you’ve got to say?’ she asked in her wonderfully cool way. ‘What has all that got to do with me? Even if it were true, what then? Have | ever suggested that you should be dishonest? Have | 
ever told you not to pay your bills, or cheat your customers, or make a pile of money the wrong way? You're going to make me really angry in a minute! We're decent, honest people. We don’t plunder 
or murder anybody. That’s all there is to it. Other people can do what they like!’ 

She looked quite majestic. She began walking about, drawn up to her full height, still speaking. 

‘Do we have to give up our business to please those who haven't got any money of their own? Of course | take advantage of good times and support a government that helps business. If it does 
anything dishonourable as well, | don’t need to know. | know that / don’t commit any crimes and that no one in the neighbourhood can point a finger at me. Only fools go tilting at windmills. You 
remember when Gavard told us, at the last elections, that the Emperor's candidate had been declared bankrupt after getting mixed up in some shady business? It may have been true, | don’t know. 
But it didn’t stop you from voting for him, and quite right too, because that wasn’t the point; you weren't being asked to do business with him or lend him money but just to show the Government you 
were satisfied with how well the charcuterie was doing.’ 
At this point Quenu remembered one of Charvet's pronouncements and began to recite it: ‘the bloated bourgeois and fat shopkeepers, who support a government of universal gormandizing, should be 
the first to go to the wall.’ It was thanks to them, thanks to their selfish worship of the belly, that the country was being corrupted by despotism. He was trying to get to the end of this declaration when 
Lisa cut him short. 
‘That's enough! My conscience is clear. | don’t have any debts, I’ve never got mixed up in anything that’s not above board, | buy and sell good quality things, | don’t charge more than other people... 
What you say may apply to our cousins, the Saccards. They pretend they don’t even know I’m in Paris; but I’m prouder than they are and | couldn’t care less about their millions. They say that Saccard 
speculates in property development and cheats everybody. It wouldn’t surprise me; he was always like that. He loves money. He wants to wallow in it and then throw it out of the window like a lunatic... 
| agree it’s not hard to find fault with people like that, who pile up too much money for their own good. If you want to know, | don’t think much of Saccard. But us? We mind our own business, we'll need 
fifteen years to save enough to be independent, we never get involved in politics, we just want to bring up our daughter properly and make sure that our business does well. We're decent and honest!’ 
She walked over and sat on the edge of the bed. Quenu was shaken. 

‘Listen to me,’ she resumed in an even more serious tone. | don’t suppose you want your shop raided, your cellars emptied, and your money stolen, do you? If those men who meet at Sir Lebigre’s got 
what they wanted, do you imagine you’d still be lying nicely tucked up in bed? And when you went downstairs to the kitchen, do you think you'd get on quietly with making your ga/antines, as you will 
in a few minutes? No, you know you wouldn't. So why talk about overthrowing the Government that looks after you and lets you save money? You've got a wife and daughter, and they’re your first duty. 
It would be very wrong of you to put their happiness at risk. It’s only homeless people, who've got nothing to lose, who want to see the shooting start. You don’t want to put your life at risk for their sake, 
do you? So stay at home, you silly thing, sleep well and eat well, make money, have a clean conscience, and tell yourself that France will deal with her own problems, even if the Empire does worry 
her a bit. France doesn’t need you!’ 

She laughed her lovely laugh, and Quenu was quite convinced by what she had said. Yes, she was right; and she looked very beautiful, he thought, as she sat there on the edge of the bed, even at 
this early hour so neat and clean in her white linen. As he listened to her, his eyes fell on their portraits on each side of the mantelpiece. Yes, it was true that they were decent and honest; they looked 
most respectable in their black clothes and gilded frames. The room itself now seemed the bedchamber of people who were of some account in the world. The lace squares seemed to give a dignified 
appearance to the chairs, and the carpet, the curtains, and the vases decorated with painted landscapes—all spoke of their hard work and their love of comfort. He wriggled further down under the 
eiderdown, where he lay as if in a hot bath. He began to realise that at Sir Lebigre’s he had only just managed to avoid losing all this—his enormous bed, his cosy room, his charcuterie. He was now 
filled with remorse. And from Lisa, from the furniture, from everything around him, he derived a sense of well-being that seemed a little claustrophobic but delightfully so. 

‘Silly thing!’ said Lisa, seeing that she had won. ‘You took a wrong turning there, | must say. But you would have had Pauline and me to deal with ... You can stop bothering about the Government now. 
All governments are the same anyway. If we didn’t have one, we’d have another. The main thing is that, when you get old, you’ve got some savings to live on and you know you worked hard for them.’ 
Quenu nodded. He wanted to make some excuses. 

‘It was Gavard,’ he murmured. 

But Lisa began to look very serious again and interrupted him. 

‘No, it wasn’t Gavard ... | know who it was; and it would be a lot better if he thought about his own safety before starting to put others at risk.’ 

‘You mean Florent?’ Quenu asked timidly, after a pause. 

Lisa did not answer at once. She got up and went back to the desk, as if trying to control herself. Then she said crisply: 

‘Yes, Florent ... You know how good-natured | am. Nothing in the world would make me want to come between you and your brother. Family bonds are sacred. But | really think I've had enough. Ever 
since your brother arrived, things have gone from bad to worse. But | don’t want to talk about it now; it’s better not to.’ 

There was another pause. Quenu stared at the ceiling in some embarrassment. Then she continued: 

‘You've got to admit it—he doesn’t seem to realise what we do for him. We've really put ourselves out for him. We've given him Augustine’s room, and the poor girl sleeps without a word of complaint 
in a cramped little room where she can hardly breathe. We feed him morning, noon and night, we look after him. But he takes it all for granted. He’s earning money but what he does with it nobody 
knows; or rather, everybody knows only too well.’ 

‘There's his share of the inheritance,’ Quenu ventured to say, pained at hearing his brother criticized in this way. 

Lisa suddenly stiffened, as if stunned. Her anger vanished. 

‘Yes, you're right, there’s his share of the inheritance. Here are the details, in the drawer. He didn’t want it. You were there, don’t you remember? That just shows how brainless and hopeless he is. If 
he had anything about him, he would have done something by now with that money. I'd just as soon not have it; it would be a big relief. | told him so twice but he won't listen to me. You should persuade 
him to take it. Try to talk to him about it.’ 

Quenu grunted in reply, and Lisa did not insist; she felt that she had done everything she could to argue her case. 


‘He’s not like other men,’ she resumed. ‘Let's face it, it's a worry to have him in the house. I’m only saying that because we're talking about him. I’m not concerned with his conduct but he’s got the 
whole neighbourhood talking about us. He can eat here and sleep here and get in our way, if he likes; we can put up with that. But what | won't tolerate is for him to get us mixed up in his politics. If he 
gives you any more funny ideas, or looks as if he’s going to get us into any sort of trouble, I'll turn him out of the house straight away. I’m warning you.’ 
Florent was doomed. Lisa was making a great effort not to vent all her pent-up resentment towards Florent. He offended all her instincts, he disturbed her, and made her really unhappy. ‘A man who 
has had the most dreadful adventures,’ she murmured, ‘and who’s never even been able to set up a home of his own ... no wonder he wants the shooting to start. He can go off and get himself shot, if 
that’s what he wants; but let him leave decent people and their families alone. Anyway, | don’t like him! He smells of fish when he comes back for dinner! It puts me off my food. He doesn’t miss a 
mouthful—for all the good it does him! He can’t even fatten himself up a bit, he’s so eaten away by all those unhealthy ideas of his.’ She had moved across to the window and suddenly saw Florent 
crossing the Rue Rambuteau on his way to the market. There were endless deliveries of fish that morning; the baskets were full of glittering silver, and the auction rooms were deafening. Lisa kept her 
eyes on her brother-in-law’s narrow shoulders as he became enveloped in the pungent smells of the market, stooping a little as they hit him; her expression as she watched him was that of a woman 
bent on combat and determined to be victorious. When she turned round, Quenu was getting up. Standing in his nightshirt, still warm from the eiderdown and with his feet in the fleecy carpet, he looked 
pale and distressed by the gulf between his wife and his brother. But Lisa gave him one of her lovely smiles, and he was most touched when she handed him his socks. 

188 
MARJOLIN had been found in the Marché des Innocents, lying asleep in a pile of cabbages, underneath an enormous white one which covered his rosy face with one of its broad leaves. Nobody ever 
knew what poverty-stricken mother had left him there. He was already a sturdy little fellow of two or three, very plump and lively but so backward and dense that he could hardly stammer more than a 
word or two, though he knew how to smile. When one of the vegetable stallholders discovered him under the cabbage, she uttered such a cry of surprise that her neighbours rushed up to see what 
was the matter. The child, still in its baby clothes and wrapped in a piece of old blanket, stretched out its arms. He couldn’t tell them who his mother was. His eyes were wide with surprise as he clung 
to the shoulder of a fat tripe-seller who had picked him up. The whole market fussed around him all day. He soon felt safe, ate some slices of bread and butter, and smiled at all the women. The fat 
tripe-seller looked after him for a while; then he passed him on to a neighbour; a month later he was living with someone else. When they asked him where his mother was, he waved his little hand in 
the direction of all the women in sight. He was the child of Les Halles, always clinging to the skirts of one woman or another, always finding a corner of a bed and a bowl of soup somewhere. Somehow, 
too, he managed to find clothes, and even had a few sous in the depths of his ragged pockets. A handsome redhead who sold medicinal herbs christened him Marjolin but no one knew why. 
Marjolin was nearly four when Mére Chantemesse came upon a little girl who had been left on the footpath in the Rue Saint-Denis at the corner of the market. The child might have been about two but 
she chattered away like a magpie, mixing up her words in her childish babble; Mére Chantemesse was able to gather from her, however, that her name was Cadine and that the previous evening her 
mother had left her on a doorstep and told her to wait until she returned. The child had fallen asleep and did not cry, because she said she was beaten at home. She was happy to follow Mére 
Chantemesse and was delighted with this vast place where there were so many people and so many vegetables. Mére Chantemesse, a retail dealer by trade, was a crusty but kind woman getting on 
for sixty; she loved children, having lost three boys before they were out of the cradle. She thought that the little thing she had found ‘was far too lively not to make it’, and so she adopted her. 
One evening, however, when Mére Chantemesse was walking along holding Cadine by her right hand, Marjolin came up and without more ado took her left hand. 
‘Well now, what's this?’ said the old woman, stopping. ‘That place is already taken. Have you given up Thérése, then? You're a terrible flirt, aren't you?’ 
He looked at her, smiling but would not let go. He looked so pretty with his curly hair that she could not resist. 
‘Come on, then,’ she said. ‘I'll put you in the same bed.’ 
So she arrived in the Rue au Lard, where she lived, with a child clinging to each hand. Marjolin made himself quite at home there. When they became too unruly, she gave them both a slap, pleased to 
be able to shout and be angry, clean their faces and pack them away under the same blanket. She had fixed up a little bed for them in a greengrocer’s cart which had long since lost its wheels and 
shafts. It was like a huge cradle, rather hard and still smelling of the vegetables which it had long kept fresh and cool under damp cloths. Cadine and Marjolin, at the age of four, slept there in each 
other's arms. 
Thus they grew up together and were always to be seen arm in arm. At night Mére Chantemesse could hear them quietly chatting away. Cadine’s clear treble continued for hours, punctuated 
occasionally, in a deeper tone, by Marjolin’s expressions of surprise. She was a mischievous creature and invented stories just to frighten him, telling him, for instance, that one night she had seen a 
man dressed all in white, looking at them and sticking out a big red tongue, at the foot of the bed. Marjolin was beside himself with fear and asked for more details, and she would then begin to make 
fun of him and call him a ‘silly ass’. At other times they got carried away and kicked each other under the bedclothes. Cadine pulled her legs up to her chest and tried not to giggle as Marjolin, lunging 
out with all his might, missed her and hit the wall. When this happened, Mére Chantemesse had to get up and straighten the bedclothes, and sent them off to sleep with a box round the ears. Fora 
long time their bed was a sort of playground. They had toys in it and ate stolen turnips and carrots there; and every morning their adopted mother was surprised at the curious assortment of objects 
she found in the bed—pebbles, leaves, apple cores, dolls made out of bits of rag. When it was bitterly cold she left them asleep, Cadine’s black mop mingling with Marjolin’s sunny curls, their mouths 
so close together that they seemed to keep each other warm with their breathing. 
This room in the Rue au Lard was a big, dilapidated attic, with a single window, the panes of which were made dirty by the rain. The children would play hide and seek in the tall walnut wardrobe and 
under Mére Chantemesse’s huge bed. There were also two or three tables, under which they would crawl on all fours. It was a lovely playground for them, because so dimly lit, and cluttered with 
vegetables. The Rue au Lard was fun too. It was a narrow street without much traffic, with a wide arcade opening onto the Rue de la Lingerie. Their house was next to the arcade, and it had a low door 
which could only be opened halfway because of the greasy winding staircase behind it. The house that had a pent roof and a bulging front, was dark with damp and had a greenish casing round the 
drainpipes. It, too, became a huge toy. They spent their mornings throwing stones, trying to land them in the gutters; when they succeeded, the stones clattered down the drainpipes, making a merry 
sound. They succeeded, however, in breaking two panes of glass and filling the drainpipes with so many stones that Mére Chantemesse, who had lived in the house for forty-three years, was nearly 
asked to leave. 
Cadine and Marjolin then turned their attention to the carts, barrows, and drays drawn up in the deserted street. They climbed onto the wheels, swung on the chains, and clambered over the boxes and 
baskets. The commission agents’ premises in the Rue de la Poterie backed onto this street; huge, gloomy warehouses, filled and emptied every day, provided a constant supply of new hiding-places, 
where they could get lost amidst the odour of dried fruit, oranges, and fresh apples. When they got tired of playing there, they went off to look for Mére Chantemesse in the Marché des Innocents, 
crossing streets arm in arm and laughing their way through the traffic, without the least fear of being run over. They knew the footpaths well and waded knee-deep through the vegetables; they never 
slipped, and laughed themselves silly when some porter in heavy boots trod on an artichoke stem and went head over heels. They were the rosy-cheeked tutelary spirits of the streets, and were seen 
everywhere. On rainy days they trotted soberly about under a huge ragged umbrella with which La Mére Chantemesse had protected her wares for twenty years; they set it up in a corner of the market 
and called it ‘their house’. When the sun shone they ran about so much that by the evening they were exhausted; they paddled in the fountain, dammed up the gutters, or covered themselves up in 
piles of vegetables and stayed there in the cool, chattering to each other as they did in bed at night. Passers-by often heard muffled voices coming from a mountain of lettuces, and if the greenery was 
parted they could be seen lying together on their bed of leaves, bright-eyed, like startled birds in a hedge. As time went by, Cadine could not bear to be without Marjolin, and Marjolin began to cry when 
he lost Cadine. If they happened to be separated for some reason, they looked for each other behind the skirt of every stallholder in Les Halles, in all the boxes and under all the cabbages. It was 
mostly under the cabbages that they grew up and came to love each other. 
Marjolin was nearly eight, and Cadine six, when Mére Chantemesse began to chide them for their laziness. She said she would make them partners in her vegetable business and pay them a sou a 
day if they would help her to clean and peel the vegetables. For the first few days they were very keen. They squatted down on each side of the stall armed with little knives, and worked away 
energetically. Mére Chantemesse specialized in peeled vegetables; on her stall, covered with a strip of damp black cloth, she laid out rows of potatoes, turnips, carrots, and white onions, arranged in 
pyramids of four, with three for the base and one for the top, all ready to be popped into the saucepans of housewives who wanted to save time. She also had bundles tied up ready for the soup pot— 
four leeks, three carrots, one parsnip, two sticks of celery; not to mention the freshly cut julienne, finely chopped on sheets of paper, cabbages cut in quarters, heaps of tomatoes, and slices of pumpkin 
that were like red stars and golden crescents against the white of the other vegetables, washed as they were in running water. Cadine proved to be much better at it than Marjolin, even though she was 
younger. She cut such thin peels of potato that you could see the light through them; she tied up the bundles for the soup pot so artistically that they looked like bouquets; and she had a way of arranging 
small clutches of vegetables to make them look bigger, with just three carrots or turnips. The passers-by would stop and smile when she called out in her shrill little voice: ‘Come on, ladies! Two sous 
a pile!’ 
She had her regular customers, and her little pyramids were well known. La Mére Chantemesse, sitting between the two children, would laugh until she almost burst at seeing them take their work so 
seriously. She religiously gave them each their daily sou. But eventually they grew bored with their little piles of vegetables. They were growing up, and their thoughts turned to more lucrative occupations. 
Marjolin remained a child much longer than Cadine, and this irritated her. He had no more brains than a cabbage, she said. Indeed, try as she would to think up ways for him to earn money, he wasn’t 
even capable of running an errand. She, on the other hand, was clever. When she was eight she joined forces with one of those women who sit on a bench near Les Halles with a basket of lemons 
that a band of street-girls sell under their orders; carrying the lemons in her hands and offering them at two or three sous each, Cadine ran after every woman who passed, thrusting her wares under 
their noses, coming back to fetch more when her hands were empty. For every dozen lemons she sold she received two sous that on good days earned her five or six sous. The following year she 
hawked bonnets at nine sous apiece and her profits were greater; but she had to keep a sharp lookout, since street trading of this kind is forbidden. She could scent a sergent de ville a hundred metres 
away, and the bonnets would be bundled under her skirt while she innocently munched an apple. Then she took to selling cakes, cherry tarts, gingerbread, and dry biscuits, thick and yellow, on wicker 
trays. Marjolin, however, ate up nearly all the profits. At last, when she was eleven, she fulfilled an ambition which had been tormenting her for some time. In a couple of months she put by four francs, 
bought a small basket she could carry on her back, and set up as a dealer in bird food. 
It was really big business. She got up early in the morning and bought her supply of chickweed, millet, and bird-cake from the wholesalers. Then she set off across the river and did the rounds of the 
Latin Quarter, from the Rue Saint-Jacques to the Rue Dauphine and even to the Luxembourg Gardens. Marjolin went with her but she would not let him carry her basket. He was only fit to call out, she 
said; and so, in his thick, heavy voice, he would shout: ‘Chickweed for pet birds!’ 
Then Cadine herself, with her flute-like voice, would take up the call, starting on a strange scale of notes and ending in a clear, protracted alto: ‘Chickweed for pet birds!’ 
They each took one side of the street, looking upwards as they walked along. Marjolin wore a big red jacket that came down to his knees and had originally belonged to Sir Chantemesse, who had 
been a cabdriver. Cadine wore a dress in blue and white check, made from an old piece of tartan that belonged to Mére Chantemesse. All the canaries in the garrets of the Latin Quarter knew them; 
and, as they walked along, repeating their cry, each echoing the other's voice, the birdcages burst into song. 
Cadine also sold cress. ‘Two sous a bunch! Two sous a bunch!’ And Marjolin went into the shops offering ‘Fine fresh watercress! Very healthy!’ Les Halles had just been built, and the little girl would 
stand gazing in ecstasy at the avenue of flower stalls that ran through the fruit market. From end to end, on either side, the stalls were like borders along a garden path, blossoming like splendid 
bouquets. It was a harvest of perfumes, two thick hedges of roses, between which the girls in the neighbourhood loved to walk, smiling and a little overcome by the powerful scents. Above the displays 
there were artificial flowers, paper leaves with drops of gum that looked like dew, and funeral wreaths made of black and white beads that glittered with blue reflections. Cadine would dilate her nostrils 
like a cat, lingering there as long as possible and taking with her as much of the perfume as she could. When her hair bobbed under Marjolin’s nose, he would say that it smelt of carnations. She claimed 
that she no longer needed to use anything for her hair; all she had to do was walk down the avenue. She used all her guile to secure a job with one of the stallholders; Marjolin then declared that she 
smelt sweet from head to foot. She lived in the midst of roses, lilacs, wallflowers, and lilies of the valley; and Marjolin would playfully sniff her skirt, breathe in, furrow his brow, and exclaim: ‘Lily of the 
valley!’ Then he would sniff her waist and bodice: ‘Wallflowers!’ Then her sleeves and wrists: ‘Lilac!’ Then the back of her neck, all round her throat, cheeks, and lips: ‘Roses!’ Cadine laughed and called 
him an idiot, and told him to stop because he was tickling her with the end of his nose. Her breath was like jasmine. She was a bunch of flowers, full of warmth and life. 
She now got up at four o’clock every morning to help her mistress with her purchases. Every day they bought armfuls of flowers from suppliers in the suburbs, and bunches of moss, fern, and periwinkle 
for the bouquets. Cadine loved the jewels and fine lace worn by the daughters of the great gardeners of Montreuil, who came to the markets amidst their roses. On the feast days of Saint Mary, Saint 
Peter, and Saint Joseph, the saints most generally celebrated, the sale of flowers began at two o’clock. More than a hundred thousand francs worth of cut flowers would be sold on the footpaths, and 
some of the retailers would make as much as two hundred francs in a few hours. On these days Cadine’s curly locks were all that could be seen of her above the bunches of pansies, mignonette, and 
daisies. She was drowned in the mass of flowers, and would spend the whole day mounting posies on bamboo canes. In just a few weeks she acquired a great deal of skill, a real flair for graceful 
arrangements. Her bouquets did not please everyone. Sometimes they made people smile, and sometimes they appeared quite disturbing. Red was the dominant colour, violently cut across by blues, 
yellows, and purples, creating a barbaric beauty. On the mornings when she pinched Marjolin and teased him until she made him cry, she made fierce-looking bouquets, reflecting her own bad temper, 
with strong smells and bright colours. At other times, when her mood was affected by some sorrow or some pleasure, her bouquets would be silvery grey, soft and subdued in tone, and delicately 
perfumed. Then there were the roses, blood-red like open hearts, lying in lakes of white carnations; the savage glare of gladioli, their flaming sprays shooting up from the terrified foliage; Smyrna 
tapestries of complicated design, constructed in a pattern flower by flower, as on a canvas; silken fans, spreading out as delicately as lace. Sometimes she made a posy of delicious purity, sometimes 


a fat nosegay, whatever one might dream of for the hand of a marchioness or a fishwife; all the charming fantasies, in short that the brain of a twelve-year-old girl, already budding into womanhood, 
could devise. 

There were only two flowers that Cadine now respected: white lilac that in the winter cost between fifteen and twenty francs for a bunch of eight or ten sprays; and camellias that were even more 
expensive, and arrived in boxes of a dozen, resting on a bed of moss and covered with a blanket of cotton wool. She handled them as if they were jewels, not daring to breathe for fear of dimming their 
lustre; then, with infinite care, she attached their short stems to cane sticks. She spoke of them with reverence. She told Marjolin that a pure white camellia was a very rare and lovely thing. One day, 
when she was holding one up for him to admire, he exclaimed: 

‘Yes, it's pretty but | prefer your neck. It’s much softer and more transparent than your camellia... It's got little blue and pink veins which are just like the veins in a flower petal.’ 

He caressed her with the tips of his fingers, then he sniffed her and murmured: 

‘You smell of orange blossom today.’ 

Cadine was very self-willed. She could not accept the role of a servant. So at last she set up her own little business. As she was only thirteen, and could not hope for a big business and a stall in the 
flower market, she sold one-sou bunches of violets stuck in a bed of moss on a wicker tray slung round her neck. She roamed about all day in and around Les Halles, carrying with her this little hanging 
garden. She loved to be constantly on the move, for it exercised her legs after the long hours spent kneeling, on a low chair, making bouquets. She prepared her violets with marvellous deftness as 
she walked along, twiddling them like spindles. She counted out six or eight flowers, according to the season, folded a strand of raffia in two, added a leaf, twisted some damp thread round the whole, 
and broke off the thread with her strong young teeth. So rapidly did she perform this trick that the little bunches seemed to grow of their own accord on the moss in the tray. Along the footpaths, through 
the jostling of the crowd, her nimble fingers sprouted flowers, though she gave them not a glance but boldly scanned the shops and passers-by. Sometimes she rested for a few moments in a doorway; 
and alongside the gutters, greasy with kitchen slops, she would bring, as it were, a hint of springtime, of green woods and fresh blossoms. Her flowers still betokened her frame of mind, her fits of bad 
temper and her moments of tenderness. Sometimes they bristled and glowered with anger amidst their crumpled bed of leaves; at other times they spoke only of love and tranquillity as they smiled in 
their neat collars. Wherever she went, she left a sweet perfume behind her. Marjolin followed her in a trance of joy. Now, from head to foot, she smelt of only one thing. When he took hold of her and 
sniffed her from her skirt to her bodice, from her hands to her face, he said that she was herself a big, lovely violet. He smothered his face in her, and repeated: 

‘Do you remember the day we went to Romainville? You smell just like that, especially there, in your sleeve ... Don’t ever change your job again. You smell too nice.’ 

She never did change her job. It was her final choice. But the two children were growing up, and often she would forget her tray and run about the neighbourhood. The building of Les Halles that was 
still in progress, was a constant source of entertainment for them. They climbed into the building sites through a gap in the fencing; they went down into the foundations that were being excavated, and 
scaled the first iron pillars to go up. Every hole being dug, every piece of the new structure, witnessed their games and their quarrels. The markets grew up under their little hands. From this grew their 
affection for the great markets, and which the markets seemed to return. They were on intimate terms with this gigantic edifice, as old friends who had seen the smallest bolt driven home. They were 
not afraid of the monster; they patted it and treated it like a friend; and Les Halles seemed to smile on these two urchins, who were their song, their shameless idyll. 

Cadine and Marjolin no longer slept together in the greengrocer’s cart at Mére Chantemesse’s. The old woman, who continued to hear them chattering away at night, made up another bed for the little 
boy on the floor in front of the wardrobe; but the next morning she found him, as usual, with his arm round Cadine, under the same blanket. Then she sent him out to a neighbour's to sleep. This made 
the children very unhappy. In the daytime, when Mére Chantemesse wasn’t about, they would lie down fully dressed on the footpath in each other's arms, as though it were a bed. Later they began to 
misbehave; they sought out the dark corners of the bedroom and often hid in the warehouses in the Rue au Lard, behind sacks of apples and crates of oranges. They were as free as birds and quite 
without shame, like sparrows mating on the rooftops. 

It was in the cellars under the poultry market that they found a way of continuing to sleep together. Near the slaughtering blocks were some big baskets of feathers in which they could stretch out. As 
soon as night fell they went down and spent the evening there, warm in their soft bed, with the down up to their eyes. Usually they would drag their basket away from the gaslight; they were alone in 
the strong smell of poultry, kept awake by the sudden crowing of cocks in the dark. They laughed and kissed, full of affection which they were not sure how to express. Marjolin was very stupid. Cadine 
would beat him, furious at him without knowing why. But gradually she taught him things; eventually, in their basket of feathers, they came to know every pleasure. It was a game. The hens and 
cockerels that slept so close to them could not have been more innocent. 

Later still, they filled Les Halles with their carefree sparrow love. They lived as young animals live, instinctively, satisfying their appetites in the midst of mountains of food, in which they had grown like 
plants. At sixteen Cadine was a dark gypsy of the streets, greedy and sensual. Marjolin, at eighteen, was a tall, strapping lad, quite without intelligence, living by his senses. She often left her bed to 
spend the night with him in the poultry cellars, and the next day would laugh cheekily at Mére Chantemesse, dodging out of reach of her broom, saying that she had stayed out ‘to see if the moon had 
horns’. As for Marjolin, he lived like a tramp. On nights when Cadine did not visit him, he stayed with the orderly left by the market guards; he slept on sacks or boxes or in some convenient corner. In 
the end neither of them ever left Les Halles for more than a few minutes at a time. The markets became their home, their aviary, their stable, the manger where they lived and loved, on a great bed of 
meat butter, and vegetables. 

But they always remained especially fond of the big baskets of feathers. They returned there to make love. The feathers were all mixed up—turkey’s feathers, long and black; goose quills, white and 
smooth that tickled their ears when they turned over; the down from ducks, like cotton wool; and golden chicken feathers that flew up in a cloud each time they breathed, like a swarm of flies buzzing 
in the sunlight. In winter there was the purple plumage of pheasants, the ashen grey of larks, the mottled silk of grouse, quail, and thrush. The feathers, freshly plucked, were still warm with their own 
smell, and the children often imagined, in their cosy nest, that they were being carried aloft by a great bird with huge, flapping wings. In the morning Marjolin had to look for Cadine, lost in the depths of 
the basket as if under a snowdrift. Her hair tousled, she stood up, shook herself, and emerged from a cloud of feathers. 

They discovered another little paradise in the market where dairy produce was sold wholesale. Every morning enormous walls of empty baskets were piled up, and they would find a way to slip through 
the wall and hollow out a hiding-place. As soon as they had made room for themselves inside, they closed it in by drawing in one of the baskets. They made themselves thoroughly at home there. What 
amused them was that only a thin wicker partition separated them from the market crowd, whose loud voices rang out all around. They often shook with laughter when people stopped to talk just a few 
feet away. They would then make little peepholes. When cherries were in season, Cadine threw stones at the old women who passed by—a pastime that amused them greatly because the women, 
frightened out of their wits, had not the faintest idea where the hail of stones came from. They also prowled about in the cellars. They knew the darkest corners and could squeeze through even the 
most carefully locked gates. One of their favourite games was to get onto the tracks of the underground railway, the plan of which was to connect with the various goods’ stations of the city. Sections 
of this track passed undemeath the covered avenues, between the cellars of the various markets; the work, indeed, had reached such an advanced stage that turntables had been put into position at 
all the junctions in readiness for use. Cadine and Marjolin had eventually discovered, in the fencing that protected the track, a loose plank which allowed them to pass in and out at will. There they were 
quite cut off from the world, though they could hear the continuous rumble of traffic above them. The track stretched out into the darkness, its deserted galleries stained with daylight seeping through 
iron gratings, while in some dark comers gas jets burned. They wandered about as though in a castle of their own, confident that no one would disturb them, happy in this rumbling silence, with its 
murky glimmers of light and its atmosphere of secrecy that gave their wanderings a touch of melodrama. From neighbouring cellars, across the fencing, came all kinds of smells: the musty smell of 
vegetables, the pungency of fish, the overpowering smell of cheese, the reek of poultry. 

At other times, on clear nights, they would climb onto the roofs, ascending the steep ladders up the turrets that were placed at the corners of each of the markets. At the top they found fields of lead, 
endless walks and open spaces, whole stretches of undulating countryside that belonged to them. They roamed over the square roofs, following the long covered avenues, climbing up and down the 
slopes, getting lost on endless journeys. When they got bored with the foothills, they climbed higher, venturing up the iron ladders on which Cadine’s skirt flapped like a flag. Then, high in the sky, they 
ran along the second tier of roofs. Above them they had only the stars. All sorts of sounds rose up from the markets below, sounds like thunderclaps or a distant storm in the night. At this height the 
morning breeze swept away the stale smells, the foul breath of the awakening markets. The first rays of the sun tuned their faces pink. Cadine laughed with delight at being so high, her throat rippling 
like a dove’s; Marjolin leaned over to see the streets below, still full of shadows, his hands clutching the edge of the roof like the claws of a pigeon. When they climbed down again, excited by their 
excursion, they would say that they had just come back from the country. 

It was in the tripe market that they first met Claude Lantier. They went there every day, thirsting for blood, with all the cruelty of urchins who love to see heads cut off. Streams of blood flowed along the 
gutters round the market; they would dip their toes in it and block it up with leaves, creating big pools. They loved to watch the slaughterhouse carts arrive; they stank to high heaven and had to be 
washed out with water. They watched the unpacking of sheep’s feet that were heaped on the ground like dirty cobblestones, big stiffened tongues that showed where they had been torn bleeding from 
the animals’ throats, and ox hearts as solid as church bells. But what thrilled them most were the huge baskets dripping with blood and full of sheep’s heads, greasy horns, and black snouts on which 
scraps of woolly skin still clung to the livid flesh. They had visions of a guillotine casting into the baskets the heads of countless animals. They followed the baskets down into the cellar, watching them 
slide down the rails laid over the steps, and listening to the sound of these wicker wagons, like a scythe cutting grass. Down below there was a scene of exquisite horror. They were met by the stench 
of a charnel house and walked through dark puddles in which purple eyes seemed now and then to blink and glitter. Their shoes became sticky. They splashed through the wet, apprehensive and yet 
delighted by the horrible sludge underfoot. The gas jets burned very low, like bloodshot eyes. Near the water taps, in the pale light that filtered through the gratings, they came to the butcher's chopping 
blocks. It was here that they loved to watch the tripe dealers, their aprons stiff with blood, breaking open the sheep’s heads one by one with a single blow of the mallet. They stayed there for hours, 
waiting until all the baskets were empty, riveted to the spot by the cracking of bones, unable to tear themselves away, watching until the end the tearing out of tongues and the removal of brains from 
the splintered skulls. Sometimes a cleaner passed behind them, washing the floors with buckets of water. Sheets of water crashed to the floor like a dam bursting; the force of it disturbed the flagstones 
but was unable to remove the stains and stench of the blood. 

Cadine and Marjolin were sure to meet Claude in the afternoon, between four and five, at the sale of offal. He would be standing there among the tripe dealers’ carts with the crowd of men in blue 
dungarees and white aprons, jostled on all sides and deafened by the shouts of the bidding. But he never felt the elbows digging into him, he stood in ecstasy before the lungs and lights that hung from 
the auction hooks. He often explained to Cadine and Marjolin that there was no sight more beautiful than this. The lights were a tender rose-pink, deepening gradually and turning at the lower edges to 
a bright crimson. Claude compared them to watered satin, finding no other term to describe the silken softness of the flowing lengths of flesh which fell in folds like the caught-up skirts of a dancer. He 
thought, too, of gauze and lace that revealed a woman’s skin underneath. And when a ray of sunlight fell across the offal and gave it a golden hue, an expression of rapture came into his eyes, and he 
felt happier than if he had been privileged to see Greek goddesses filing past in their splendid nudity, or the chatelaines of romance in their brocaded robes. 

The painter became the great friend of the two children. He loved beautiful animals, and such they were. For a long time he dreamt of painting a huge picture of Cadine and Marjolin as lovers in Les 
Halles, among the vegetables, the fish, and the meat. He would have depicted them sitting on their bed of food, their arms round each other, exchanging an idyllic kiss. In this idea he saw an artistic 
manifesto, positivism in art—modern art, experimental and materialist. And he saw in it, too, a satiric comment on intellectual painting, a blow against the old schools. But for almost two years he kept 
repeating his sketches, never able to strike quite the right note. He tore up about fifteen canvases. His failure frustrated him deeply but he continued to see his two models quite often out of a kind of 
hopeless love for his abortive picture. When he met them wandering about in the afternoon, he too took to strolling round Les Halles, his hands thrust deep in his pockets, fascinated by the life of the 
streets. 
All three of them walked along, dragging their heels and spreading themselves across the footpath, forcing other people into the roadway. They breathed in the odours of Paris, their noses tilted in the 
air. They could have recognized every corner with their eyes shut, simply because of the smell of alcohol from the wine merchants, the warm puffs from the bakers and confectioners, and the musty 
odours from the fruiterers. They would walk for hours. They enjoyed going through the circular hall of the corn market, a massive stone cage where sacks of flour were piled up on every side, and where 
their footsteps echoed in the silence of the vault. They were fond, too, of little narrow streets that had become as deserted, dark, and desolate as an abandoned town: the Rue Babille, the Rue Sauval, 
the Rue des Deux Ecus, and the Rue de Viarmes. The Rue de Viarmes was very pallid because of its proximity to the millers’ stores, and became very lively at four o’clock because of the corn exchange 
that was held there. It was generally from this point that they started on their round. They made their way slowly along the Rue Vauvilliers, glancing as they went at shady eating houses, nudging each 
other and laughing when they went past a house with its blinds drawn. In the bottleneck of the Rue des Prouvaires, Claude screwed up his eyes as he saw, at the end of one of the covered avenues, 
framed as by a railway station, a side door of Saint-Eustache, with its rosace and two rows of mullioned windows. Then, with an air of defiance, he would say that the whole of the Middle Ages and the 
whole of the Renaissance were less mighty than Les Halles. As they walked down the wide new streets, the Rue du Pont-Neuf and the Rue des Halles, he explained to the two urchins something of 
the new life of the city, with its fine pavements, tall houses, and luxurious shops. He predicted, too, a new form of art that he knew was on its way but which, to his great frustration, he felt he could not 
describe. Cadine and Marjolin, however, preferred the provincial tranquillity of the Rue des Bourdonnais, where they could play at marbles without fear of being run over. Cadine preened herself as 
they passed the wholesale hatters and glove shops, while at every shop doorway the young assistants, their pens behind their ears and looking bored, stared after her. They also preferred those parts 
of old Paris that remained standing: the Rue de la Poterie and the Rue de la Lingerie, with their butter, egg, and cheese dealers; the Rue de la Ferronerie and the Rue de I’Aiguillerie, the best examples 
of former times, with their small dark shops; and especially the Rue Courtalon, a dank, dirty lane running from the Place Saint-Opportune to the Rue Saint-Denis, riddled all the way down with stinking 
alleys where they had played when they were younger. The Rue Saint-Denis brought them to the world of sweets and chocolate. They smiled at the toffee apples, the sticks of liquorice, the prunes and 


sugar candy in the windows of grocers and sweet shops. Their wanderings always culminated in the idea of delicious things to eat, and a wish to devour with their eyes all the goods on display. For 
them this neighbourhood was like a large table always laid, an everlasting dessert into which they would have loved to plunge their fingers. They wasted little time visiting the other cluster of tumbledown 
houses in the Rue Pirouette, the Rue de Montadour, the Rue de la Petite-Truanderie, and the Rue de la Grande-Truanderie, where their interest was only mildly stimulated by the dealers in snails and 
cooked vegetables, the tripe sellers, and wine merchants. But in the Rue de la Grande-Truanderie there was a soap factory, smelling so sweetly in the midst of all the foul odours, outside which Marjolin 
always came to a halt, waiting for someone to go in or come out so that he could smell the perfume through the door. Then, with all speed, they returned to the Rue Pierre Lescot and the Rue 
Rambuteau. Cadine was extremely fond of salted provisions and stood in admiration before the bundles of herrings, the barrels of anchovies and capers, and the casks of gherkins and olives, with 
wooden spoons standing in them. The smell of vinegar titillated her throat; the pungent odour of rolled cod, smoked salmon, bacon and ham, and the sourish waft of a basket of lemons, made her 
mouth water. She also loved to feast her eyes on the piles of sardine tins, assembled in metallic columns among all the sacks and boxes. In the Rue Montorgueil and the Rue Montmartre were other 
grocers’ shops and restaurants, with appetizing smells always wafting up through their gratings, wonderful displays of poultry and game, and shops selling preserved food, at the doors of which were 
crates overflowing with yellow sauerkraut that looked like old lace. Then, in the Rue Coquillieré, they were lost in the odour of truffles. Here there was a large provision merchant's that exhaled such a 
strong perfume that Cadine and Marjolin, when they closed their eyes, could imagine that they were eating the most exquisite foods. These perfumes, however, distressed Claude. He said that it made 
him feel empty, and he returned to the corn market, via the Rue Oblin, inspecting the salads being sold in doorways and the cheap pottery spread out on the footpath, leaving the ‘two animals’ to finish 
their wanderings in this scent of truffles, the keenest aroma to be found anywhere in the neighbourhood. 

Such were their walks together. When Cadine was selling her violets she added details to the itinerary, lingering at certain shops she particularly liked. She was especially fond of the Taboureau bakery, 
in which a whole window had a cake display. She would go along the Rue Turbigo, walking up and down it a dozen times to look at the almond cakes, the savarins, the flans and fruit tarts, the rum 
babas, the éclairs and cream puffs; and she was also very fond of the big jars full of biscuits, macaroons, and madeleines. This bright shop, with its big mirrors, its marble and gilt, its wrought-iron bread 
bins, and its second window, in which long brown-varnished loaves lay slantwise, with one end resting on a crystal shelf while above they were held up by a brass rod, was so warm and smelt so 
pleasantly of baked dough that she would go in and buy herself a brioche for a couple of sous. There was another shop, opposite the Square des Innocents, that also awoke her greedy curiosity. This 
shop specialized in pies and pasties. In addition to ordinary pies, there were fish pasties and pies of foie gras with truffles, and she would stand there in a dream, saying to herself that one day she 
would really have to eat one of them. 

Cadine also had her moments of vanity. On such occasions she would imagine buying herself some of the magnificent dresses displayed in the windows of Aux Fabriques de France, which decked out 
the Pointe Saint-Eustache with immense swathes of material, hung and draped from the entresol right out to the footpath. A trifle encumbered by her tray among the market women in dirty aprons 
gazing at future Sunday dresses, she would feel the woollens, flannels, and cottons, to make sure of the texture and suppleness of the material. She promised herself a dress of brightly coloured flannel 
or printed cotton or scarlet poplin. Sometimes she even chose from the windows, from the pieces displayed by the boy assistants, some soft sky-blue silk or apple green that she imagined herself 
wearing with pink ribbons. In the evenings she would go and stand in front of the glittering windows of the big jewellery shops in the Rue Montmartre. This terrible street deafened her with its interminable 
flow of traffic, and the endless crowds never stopped jostling her but nothing could shift her from her position as she stood gazing at the splendours set out in the window, under the row of lamps hung 
outside the front of the shop. On one side were the smooth expanses of white, with the bright glitter of silver: rows of watches, chains hanging down, forks and spoons laid crossways, mugs, snuffboxes, 
napkin rings, and combs laid out on shelves. She was fascinated by the silver thimbles, dotted round a porcelain stand with a glass shade. Then, on the other side, was the tawny glow of gold. A 
cascade of long chains was suspended from above and rippled with ruby gleams; small ladies’ watches, with the backs of their cases displayed, shone like fallen stars; wedding rings were threaded on 
thin pieces of wire; bracelets, brooches, and expensive jewels glimmered on the black velvet of their cases; rings sparkled with little flames of blue, green, yellow, or mauve; and on all the shelves, in 
two or three rows, were earrings, crucifixes, and lockets, hanging down like the fringes of an altar cloth. The reflection of all this gold lit up half the street. Cadine believed that she was in the presence 
of something holy, or on the threshold of the Emperor's treasure chamber. She scrutinized the heavy jewellery for fishwives, carefully reading the price tickets inscribed with large figures that 
accompanied each article. She decided on some earrings, pendants made of artificial coral dangling from golden roses. 

One morning Claude came upon her standing in ecstasy before a hairdresser’s window in the Rue Saint-Honoré. She was gazing at the hair with a look of intense envy. Hung high up in the window 
there was a profusion of long manes, soft wisps, loose tresses, frizzy falls, wavy comb-curls, a flood of silky and bristling hair, in flaming red, dark black, or pure blonde, and even in snowy white for old 
lovers of sixty. Lower down in the window, neat fringes, crisp ringlets, combed and scented coils and knots, were lying asleep in cardboard boxes. And in the middle, in a sort of shrine beneath these 
hanging locks, was the revolving bust of a woman. She wore a red satin scarf, fastened between her breasts by a copper brooch, and a very tall bridal headdress decorated with sprigs of orange 
blossom, and smiled with her doll’s mouth. Long lashes were planted stiffly round her pale blue eyes, and its waxen cheeks and shoulders bore evident traces of the heat and smoke of the gas. Cadine 
waited for her to come round again with her smiling face, and her delight increased as its profile could be seen more distinctly and it slowly turned from left to right. Claude was indignant. He shook 
Cadine and asked her what she was doing there looking at ‘that dreadful thing, that corpse-like tart picked up at the Morgue!’ He flew into a rage over the dummy’s cadaverous face and shoulders, this 
disfigurement of the beautiful, and said that artists painted nothing but that type of woman nowadays. Cadine was unconvinced; she considered the woman very beautiful. Then, freeing her arm from 
the painter’s grip, and scratching her black mop of hair in annoyance, she pointed to an enormous tail of red hair which had been torn from some handsome mare, and told him that she would like to 
have that sort of hair. 

When all three of them, Claude, Cadine, and Marjolin, went on their long walks around Les Halles, they caught a glimpse of the great iron giant at the end of every street. At every turn they saw it 
differently, from unexpected angles; the horizon was always bounded by it but it constantly assumed different forms. Claude was perpetually turning round to look at it, especially in the Rue Montmartre 
after they had passed the church. From there the markets, seen obliquely in the distance, filled him with enthusiasm. A huge arcade, a gaping doorway, would open to his gaze; and the markets seemed 
to crowd up one on top of the other, with their two lines of roof, their countless shutters and blinds. It seemed that the outlines of houses and palaces had been superimposed to create a vast Babylonian 
structure of metal, wonderfully delicate in its workmanship, and criss-crossed by hanging gardens, aerial galleries, and flying buttresses. They always came back there, to this city through which they 
roamed, never straying more than a hundred metres from it. They went back to it during the hot afternoons, when the shutters were closed and the blinds drawn. In the covered avenues everything 
seemed to be asleep, the ash-grey air streaked by yellow bars of sunlight falling from the high windows. A subdued murmur was all that could be heard, along with the footsteps of a few passers-by 
hurrying along; while the porters, wearing their badges, sat in a row on the stone ledges at the corners of the markets, and took off their boots to nurse their aching feet. This was the peace and calm 
of a colossus at rest, interrupted occasionally by the crowing of a cock from the cellars below. They would often go to see the empty baskets being loaded on to the drays that came every afternoon to 
collect them and take them back to the suppliers. These baskets, labelled with black letters and numbers, were stacked up in enormous piles in front of the second-hand shops in the Rue Berger. The 
porters arranged them symmetrically, in tiers, on the vehicles. But when the tower on the dray got as high as the first floor, the man on the ground who was balancing the next batch of baskets had to 
take a wide swing to hurl them up to his mate perched on the top with his arms outstretched. Claude, who enjoyed feats of strength and skill, would stand for hours watching these wicker missiles flying 
through the air, laughing when too vigorous a throw sent them flying over the top of the load into the street on the other side. He was also fond of the footpaths of the Rue Rambuteau and the Rue du 
Pont-Neuf, at the corner of the fruit market, where the retail dealers congregated. The sight of the vegetables in the open air, on trestle tables covered with damp black cloths, delighted him. At four 
o'clock the whole of this nook of greenery was aglow with sunshine; and Claude walked down the avenues, noting the different-coloured faces of the vendors: the younger women, their hair in nets, 
already had ruddy complexions because of the hard lives they led; the older ones were bent and shrivelled, their faces quite red under their yellow headscarves. Cadine and Marjolin refused to go with 
him when they saw Mére Chantemesse shaking her fist at them, angry to see them larking about together. He would rejoin them on the opposite side of the street, where he found a splendid subject 
for a painting: the stallkeepers under their big faded umbrellas, red, blue, and mauve that, mounted on poles, formed little humps of colour throughout the market, catching the fiery glow of the setting 
sun, before it faded away over the carrots and turnips. One vendor, an old woman of about a hundred, was sheltering three scrawny lettuces under a battered umbrella of pink silk. 

One day Cadine and Marjolin made the acquaintance of Léon, the apprentice at the Quenu-Gradelles’, when he was delivering a pie to one of the houses in the neighbourhood. They saw him carefully 
raise the lid of the pie-dish in a secluded corner of the Rue de Montdétour and take out a rissole. They grinned at each other, for this gave them a wonderful, mischievous idea. Cadine thought of a plan 
to fulfil at least one of her greatest ambitions. When she next met Léon with his dish, she was extremely friendly and managed to get herself offered a rissole. She laughed as she licked her fingers but 
she was a little disappointed, having imagined that it would taste much nicer. But she took a fancy to the youth, with his sly, greedy face and his white apron that made him look like a girl going to her 
first communion. She invited him to an enormous lunch that she gave in the baskets of the butter market. The three of them, Marjolin, Léon, and herself, shut themselves away within four walls of 
wicker. The table was laid on a big flat basket. There were pears, nuts, cream cheese, prawns, fried potatoes, and radishes. The cheese came from a fruiterer in the Rue de la Cossonnerie and was a 
present. A fried-food man in the Rue de la Grande-Truanderie had sold them two sous’ worth of fried potatoes on credit. The rest of the meal, the pears, the nuts, the prawns, and the radishes, had 
been stolen from various parts of Les Halles. It was a wonderful banquet. Léon was keen to return the compliment, and invited them to dinner in his room at one in the morning. He offered them cold 
black pudding, slices of saucisson and petit salé, gherkins and goose fat. The Quenu-Gradelle charcuterie had provided everything. But that was not the end of it. Magnificent suppers alternated with 
fine lunches, and the flow of invitations never ceased. Three times a week there were great feasts, either amid the baskets or in Léon’s attic room, where Florent, on the nights when he lay awake, 
could hear until dawn the muffled sound of eating and laughing. 

The love of Cadine and Marjolin now took another turn. He played the gentleman and, just as another might entertain his innamorata at a champagne supper in the private room of a fine restaurant, he 
took her to dine in some quiet corner of the market cellars, where they munched apples or pieces of celery. One day he stole a herring that they devoured with great pleasure on the roof of the fish 
market, sitting on the edge of the gutter. There was nowhere in the whole of Les Halles where they had not had one of their secret feasts. The neighbourhood, with its rows of open shops full of fruit 
and cakes and preserves, was no longer a forbidden paradise, in front of which they paraded their hunger. As they walked past the shops, they stretched out their hands and pinched a prune or a 
handful of cherries or a piece of cod. They also stocked up in the markets themselves, keeping a sharp lookout as they made their way along the avenues, picking up whatever fell to the ground, and 
indeed often helping things to fall with a jerk of the shoulder. But despite their plundering, terrible bills began to mount up with the fried-food man in the Rue de la Grande-Truanderie. This man, whose 
booth was propped against a tumbledown house supported by beams green with moss, kept a stock of cooked mussels in large earthenware bowls filled to the brim with clear water, dishes of little 
yellow dabs in too thick a coating of pastry, squares of tripe simmering in a pan, and grilled herring, black and charred, as hard as wood. Some weeks Cadine owed as much as twenty sous that required 
her to sell an incalculable number of violets, because it was quite out of the question to count on Marjolin for anything. Besides, she felt compelled to return Léon’s hospitality, and she even felt a little 
ashamed at never being able to offer him a scrap of meat. In the meantime, he had taken to stealing whole hams. His usual technique was to stuff everything inside his shirt. At night, when he went up 
to his room, he produced from his chest pieces of sausage, slices of paté de foie, and pieces of pork rind and crackling. There was no bread and nothing to drink. One evening Marjolin caught Léon 
kissing Cadine between two mouthfuls. But he only laughed. He could have knocked the lad cold with a single blow. He was not jealous, however; he treated Cadine as a friend he had known for years. 
Claude did not take part in these feasts. Having caught Cadine one day stealing a beetroot from a little basket lined with straw, he had boxed her ears and given her a scolding. It was so typical of her, 
he said. But, in spite of himself, he could not help feeling a sort of admiration for these sensual, pilfering, greedy creatures, who preyed upon everything that lay about, picking up the crumbs that fell 
from the giant's table. 

Marjolin was now working for Gavard, happy enough with nothing to do but listen to his master’s endless stories. Cadine still sold her violets, quite accustomed by this time to the constant grumbling of 
Mére Chantemesse. They were still like children, indulging their appetites without the slightest shame. They were like the vegetation that sprang from the greasy footpaths of Les Halles, where, even 
in fine weather, the mud is still black and sticky. However, as Cadine walked along the footpaths, twisting her bunches of violets, she began to have disturbing dreams; and Marjolin, too, felt an 
uneasiness which he could not explain. Sometimes he would wander off on his own and even miss a feast in order to go and gaze at Madam Quenu through the windows of the charcuterie. She was 
so beautiful, so plump and round, that he was happy just to look at her. He felt full and satisfied whenever he looked at her, as though he had eaten something good. And when he went off, a sort of 
hunger and thirst to see her again soon came upon him. This had lasted now for several months. At first he had looked at her with the respect he showed for the window displays of grocers and provision 
dealers. Then, when he and Cadine had taken to general pilfering, he began to dream, when he saw her, of taking her thick waist in his arms, just as he plunged them into barrels of olives or casks of 
dried apples. 

For some time Marjolin had seen La Belle Lisa every moming. She walked past Gavard’s shop and stopped for a few moments to chat. She did her own shopping, she said, to make sure she wasn’t 
cheated. The truth, however, was that she was trying to win Gavard’s confidence. At the charcuterie he was cautious but at his stall he held forth endlessly and told anybody anything they wanted to 
know. She thought that she was bound to find out through him exactly what went on at Sir Lebigre’s; for she had no great confidence in her secret agent, Miss Saget. She had obtained from this terrible 
old gossip a jumble of alarming information. Two days after her confrontation with Quenu, she came back from the market looking extremely pale. She gestured to her husband to follow her into the 
dining room. She shut the door and said: 

‘So your brother wants to see us on the scaffold, does he? Why didn’t you tell me everything?’ 

Quenu declared that he knew nothing. He swore that he had not returned to Sir Lebigre’s and that he never would. 


‘That's just as well,’ she said, ‘unless you want to end up dead... Florent is up to something dreadful, I’m sure of it. I've found out enough to know where he’s headed. He’s going back to prison! Mark 
my words!’ 

Then, after a pause, she continued more calmly: 

‘The fool! He had everything here he could possibly want. He could easily have become a decent citizen again; he had nothing but good examples in front of him. But no, it’s in his blood! He’ll come to 
a bad end with his politics! | want it all to stop, do you hear? | warned you!’ 

She stressed these last words. Quenu bowed his head, as if awaiting sentence. 

‘To begin with,’ she continued, ‘he won't eat here any more. It's bad enough that he sleeps here. But since he earns money he can feed himself.’ 

Quenu seemed on the point of protesting but his wife cut him short, adding with some emphasis: 

‘You've got to choose between him and us. If he stays here, | swear I'll leave and take my daughter with me. If you want to know the truth, he’s capable of anything; and he’s come here to wreck our 
home. But I'll put things right, you can be sure of that. That's all | have to say: it’s either him or me.’ 

Then, leaving her husband silent and confused, she went back into the shop, where she served a customer with her usual affable smile. The fact was that Gavard, in the course of a political argument 
which she had cleverly engineered, had become so excited that he had told her that things would be happening quite soon, that there was going to be a takeover, that two determined men like her 
brother-in-law and himself could easily get the ball rolling. This was the dreadful business she had alluded to, a conspiracy Gavard was always hinting at with a grin and a sly laugh that he clearly 
intended to be most meaningful. She had visions of sergents de ville breaking into the charcuterie, seizing all three of them—Quenu, Pauline, and herself—and throwing them into some dark dungeon. 
That evening, at dinner, her manner was icy. She made no attempt to serve Florent, and several times she remarked: 

‘It's funny how much bread we've been getting through lately.’ 

Eventually Florent understood. He felt that he was being treated like a poor relation being shown the door. For the last two months Lisa had been dressing him in Quenu’s old trousers and coats, and 
as he was as thin as his brother was fat these ragged garments looked very odd on him. She had also given him Quenu’s old linen, handkerchiefs that had been darned a dozen times, torn towels, 
sheets which were only fit to be made into dusters and dishcloths, and frayed shirts stretched by Quenu’s corpulent figure and so short that they could have been used as jackets. Moreover, he no 
longer felt around him the friendly atmosphere of earlier times. The whole household seemed to be turning its back on him, following Lisa’s example. Auguste and Augustine ignored him, and little 
Pauline, with the cruel frankness of childhood, made remarks about the stains on his coat and the holes in his shirt. Meals were particularly painful. He hardly dared to eat when he saw mother and 
daughter staring at him as he cut a piece of bread. Quenu kept his eyes on his plate, to avoid taking any part in what was happening. But what tortured Florent was the fact that he did not know how to 
leave. For nearly a week he turned over and over in his mind a sentence expressing his resolve to take his meals elsewhere but he could not bring himself to utter it. 

Florent had such a gentle nature that he lived in a world of illusion. He was afraid that he might hurt the feelings of his brother and sister-in-law if he no longer ate at their table. It had taken him more 
than two months to notice Lisa’s veiled hostility, and even so he sometimes thought that he might be mistaken and that she was perfectly well disposed towards him. His lack of selfishness made him 
forget his own needs; this trait of his character was no longer a virtue but utter indifference to self, a complete lack of personality. Even when he saw that he was being gradually turned out of the house, 
he never gave a thought to his share of old Gradelle’s money or the accounts that Lisa had worked out. He had already planned his budget for the future: he calculated that, with the money Madam 
Verlaque left him out of his salary and the thirty francs for lessons that La Belle Normande had arranged for him, he would have eighteen sous for his lunch and twenty-six sous for dinner. This, he 
thought, would be ample. At last, one morning, he took the plunge, saying that the new lessons he was giving would make it impossible for him to be at the charcuterie at mealtimes. He blushed as he 
pronounced this flagrant lie, and began making excuses: 

‘I'm sorry but the boy is only free at those times... Don’t worry, | can easily get a bite to eat somewhere. I'll come and say goodnight later on.’ 

La Belle Lisa remained extremely cold towards him, and that made him even more uncomfortable. She had not wanted to turn him out, preferring to wait until he left of his own accord—that way she 
would have no cause for self-reproach. So she avoided any show of friendliness that might hold him back. Quenu, however, was not unmoved, and exclaimed: 

‘Don’t worry, eat out if it's more convenient. We won't turn you out! Come and have a bite to eat on Sundays, when you can!’ 

Florent hurried off with a heavy heart. When he had gone, La Belle Lisa did not dare to reproach her husband for his weakness in inviting Florent to come on Sundays. The victory was still hers. She 
breathed a sigh of relief in the light oak dining room and would have liked to burn some sugar to drive away the odour of perverse leanness she thought she could still smell in the air. She remained, 
however, on the defensive; and after a week she was beginning to have thoughts of an even more disturbing kind. Seeing Florent only occasionally, she imagined that terrible things were happening, 
that he was constructing an infernal machine in his room, or sending out signals from the balcony so that barricades would be set up throughout the neighbourhood. Gavard had become very gloomy; 
he just nodded or shook his head when she spoke to him, and left Marjolin in charge of his stall for days on end. La Belle Lisa resolved to get to the bottom of things. She knew that Florent had a day 
off and was going with Claude to visit Madam Francois at Nanterre. As he would be leaving early in the morning, and would not return until the evening, she hit on the idea of inviting Gavard to dinner. 
He would be sure to talk freely with a meal in front of him. But throughout the morning she could not find him anywhere, and so in the afternoon she went back to the markets. 

Marjolin was at the stall alone. He dozed there for hours, resting after his endless wanderings. Usually he sat in one chair with his legs up on another. In the winter the display of game was a source of 
endless fascination for him: the roebucks hanging head downwards, their front legs broken and twisted round their necks; the larks festooning the stall like garlands; large russet-coloured hares, 
speckled partridges, bronze-grey waterfowl, grouse from Russia which arrived in a packing of straw and charcoal, and the pheasants, magnificent in their scarlet hoods, their throat-pieces of green 
satin, their mantles of enamelled gold, and their flaming tails flaring out like an evening gown. All this plumage made him think of Cadine and their nights in the cellars. 

That afternoon La Belle Lisa found Marjolin sitting in the midst of the poultry. It was a warm afternoon, and a few breaths of hot air passed along the narrow alleys of the market. She had to bend down 
before she could see him stretched out beneath the bare flesh of the birds. Above his head, fat geese were hanging from spiked bars, the hooks sunk into bleeding wounds in their long, stiff necks, 
while their huge bellies, reddish beneath a fine down, ballooned out obscenely between their linen-white tails and wings. Also hanging from the bar were grey rabbits, their legs parted as though in 
readiness for some gigantic leap, their ears lying flat, with a tuft of white tail, and their heads, with sharp teeth and dim eyes, grinning with the grin of death. On the counter plucked chickens displayed 
their fleshy breasts, stretched taut on the spit; pigeons, packed tightly together on wicker trays, seemed to have the soft skin of newborn babies; ducks, with rougher skin, splayed out their webbed feet; 
and three magnificent turkeys, shadowed with blue like a clean-shaven face, their throats sewn up, slept on their backs in the broad black fans of their tails. On plates close by were giblets, livers, 
gizzards, necks, feet, and wings; while in an oval dish was a skinned and cleaned-out rabbit, its four legs wide apart, its head bespattered with blood and its belly slit to reveal its kidneys; a trickle of 
blood, running down to its tail, had fallen drop by drop, staining the white dish. Marjolin had not even bothered to wipe the carving board, next to which the rabbit's paws were still lying. His eyes were 
half closed, and he was surrounded, on the three shelves at the back of the stall, by further piles of dead birds, birds in paper wrappers like bouquets, such a regular pattern of folded legs and rounded 
breasts that they confused the eye. Amid all this food, with his large frame, his cheeks and hands and powerful neck seemed as soft as the flesh of the turkeys and as plump as the breasts of the 
geese. 

As soon as he saw La Belle Lisa, he jumped up, blushing at having been caught lounging about. He was always timid and nervous in her presence; and when she asked him if Sir Gavard was there, 
he stammered: 

‘Oh, | don’t know. He was here just now but he’s gone again.’ 

Lisa looked at him, smiling. She had always been very fond of him. Suddenly, feeling something warm against her hand, she gave a little cry. Some rabbits, in a box under the counter, were sniffing at 
her skirt. 

‘Oh,’ she said, laughing. ‘It’s your rabbits—they’re tickling me.’ 

She bent down and tried to stroke a white rabbit that at once took refuge in a comer of the box. Then, straightening up, she said: 

‘Will Sir Gavard be back soon, do you think?’ 

Marjolin again replied that he did not know. His hands were trembling a little. Then he said, with some hesitation: 

‘He might be in the storeroom. | think he said he was going down there.’ 

‘In that case I'll wait for him,’ said Lisa. ‘Perhaps you could go and tell him I’m here. Or | could go down and see him. Yes, that’s a good idea. I've been meaning to go down and have a look at the 
cellars these last five years. Will you take me down and show me?’ 

He had become very red. Jumping up, he walked in front of her, leaving the stall to look after itself. 

‘Of course,’ he said. ‘Whatever you want, Madam Lisa.’ 

The air in the cellars was almost too much for her. She paused on the last step and looked up at the vaulted ceiling of red and white bricks, in semicircular arches, veined with iron joints and supported 
by small pillars. What made her stop was the intense, warm smell rather than the gloom—the smell of live animals that irritated her nose and throat. 

‘What a smell!’ she exclaimed. It must be very unhealthy down here.’ 

‘It doesn’t do me any harm,’ replied Marjolin. ‘It's not bad when you get used to it. And it’s nice and warm in winter.’ 

She followed him, saying that the smell made her feel quite sick, and that she wouldn't be able to eat chicken again for two months. The storerooms, the small cubicles where the stallholders kept their 
livestock, stretched into the distance in straight regular lanes, intersecting each other at right angles. The gaslights were few and far between, and the little alleys seemed wrapped in sleep, like the 
lanes of a village when everyone is in bed. Marjolin told Lisa to feel her way with the wire mesh; and as she made her way along one of the lanes, she read the names of the owners that were written 
on blue labels. 

‘Sir Gavard’s storeroom is right at the end,’ said Marjolin. 

They turned to the left and came to a dead end, a dark cavern where no light had ever penetrated. Gavard was not there. 

‘Never mind,’ said Marjolin. ‘I'll show you the birds all the same. I’ve got a key.’ 

Lisa followed him into the darkness. Then suddenly she found him all tangled up in her skirts. She thought she must have gone too far and bumped into him, so she stepped back and said, laughing: 
‘| don’t think I'll be able to see them in the dark...’ 

He said nothing; then he mumbled that there was always a bit of candle in the storeroom. He was fumbling about with the lock and seemed unable to find the keyhole. As she tried to help him, she felt 
his hot breath on her neck. And when at last he had opened the door and lit the candle, she saw that he was trembling. 

‘You silly boy!’ she exclaimed. ‘Getting yourself into a state because a door won't open! You're just like a girl, in spite of those big fists!” 

She stepped inside. Gavard had rented two storerooms that he had made into a chicken-run by removing the partition between them. The larger birds—geese, turkeys, and ducks—were paddling about 
in the manure; above them, on three rows of shelves, were flat open-work boxes that contained the hens and rabbits. The wire netting was so coated in dust and cobwebs that it seemed covered with 
grey blinds. The urine of the rabbits had corroded the lower panels and birdlime had stained the floorboards. But Lisa did not want to disappoint Marjolin with further comments, and said nothing. She 
poked her fingers through the holes in the boxes, bemoaning the fate of the hens, so cooped up that they could not even stand upright. She stroked a duck crouching in a corner with a broken leg, and 
Marjolin told her that it would be killed that evening in case it died during the night. 

‘But what do they do for food?’ asked Lisa. 

He explained to her that birds never want to eat in the dark, and that the poulterers had to light a candle and wait there until they had finished their meal. 

‘| like watching them,’ he continued. ‘I often stay here with a light for hours. You should see them pecking away. When | hide the candle in my hand, they all stand still with their necks streched out, as 
if the sun had set. It’s against the rules to leave a lighted candle here and go away. One woman, Mére Palette—you know her, don’t you?—nearly burned the whole place down the other day. One of 
the hens must have knocked the candle over in the straw.’ 

‘Well, fancy that,’ said Lisa. ‘Lighting the chandeliers for them every time they have a meal!’ 

This made him laugh. Then she stepped out of the storeroom, wiping her feet and holding up her skirt to keep it from getting too dirty. He blew out the candle and locked the door. Lisa felt nervous at 
finding herself in the dark again with this big youth; so she hurried on ahead so that she would not feel him touching her again. 

‘I'm pleased | came,’ she said, when he caught up. ‘There are things you’d never imagine under the markets. Thank you for showing me. | really must go now. They'll be wondering what's happened to 
me. If Sir Gavard turns up, tell him I'd like a word straight away.’ 

‘He must be in the slaughter-house,’ he said. ‘We can go and have a look if you want.’ 

She did not answer. She felt oppressed by the heavy atmosphere. She was quite flushed, and her bodice, generally so still and lifeless, began to heave. The sound of Marjolin’s steps behind her made 
her feel uneasy. She stood aside and let him pass. The lanes of the underground village were still fast asleep. Lisa noticed that Marjolin was taking the long way round. When they came out in front of 


the railway line, he told her that he wanted to show her the track, and they stood there fora moment, looking through the gaps in the fencing. He offered to take her on to the line but she refused, saying 
that it was not worth it, because she could see what it was like from where they were. On the way back they came across Mére Palette in front of her storeroom, untying the thick string round a big 
square basket, in which a furious fluttering of wings and scraping of feet could be heard. When she had undone the last knot, the lid flew open, as though activated by a spring, and some big geese 
appeared. In wild alarm, they made their escape, craning their necks, and filling the dark cellars with a frightful noise of hissing and clacking. Lisa could not help laughing, in spite of the lamentations of 
the old woman, who was swearing like a trooper as she caught hold of two of the geese that she dragged back by the neck. Marjolin, in the meantime, had set off in pursuit of a third goose. He could 
be heard running along the lanes, thoroughly enjoying the chase. Then, in the distance, there was the sound of a scuffle, and a few moments later he reappeared, holding the goose. Mere Palette, a 
sallow-faced old woman, took it in her arms and clasped it for a moment to her bosom, in the classical attitude of Leda. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘I don’t know what I'd have done if you hadn’t been there. The other day | had a fight with one of them. But | had my knife with me and cut its throat.’ 
Marjolin was out of breath. When they came to the slaughtering blocks, where the gas burnt more brightly, Lisa could see that he was sweating, and his eyes were shining in a way she had not seen 
before. She thought he looked very handsome like that, with his broad shoulders, flushed face, and curly hair. She gazed at him with that special look of admiration women feel they can safely express 
with young boys. He became very shy again. 

‘Well, Sir Gavard isn’t here either, is he?’ she said. ‘You're wasting my time.’ 
Marjolin, however, began rapidly explaining the business of slaughtering. There were five huge stone blocks stretched out along the Rue Rambuteau under the yellow light from the gratings and the 
gas bumers. At one end there was a woman bleeding chickens that led him to remark that this woman was plucking the poultry while they were still alive, because it was easier that way. Then he 
wanted her to feel the feathers lying in heaps on the blocks, and informed her that they were sorted out and then sold for up to nine sous a pound, according to their quality. She was also made to sink 
her arms into the big baskets full of down. Then he tumed on the water taps that were fixed to every pillar. There was no end to the information he gave. The blood, he said, ran along the blocks and 
made puddles on the flagstones. Every two hours the cleaners came to wash the place down, scrubbing away the red stains with thick brushes. When Lisa stooped over the drain which carries 
everything away, there was another lengthy explanation; when there was a storm, he said, the water came up through the drain and flooded the cellars. On one occasion it had risen thirty centimetres 
and they had had to evacuate the poultry to the other end of the cellars that sloped upwards. He laughed as he recalled the noise the birds had made. But now he had finished and could think of nothing 
else to show her, until he remembered the ventilator. He took her right to the end and told her to look up, and inside one of the corner turrets she saw a sort of escape pipe, through which the foul- 
smelling air of the storerooms escaped to the surface. 

Marjolin fell silent as they stood there, surrounded by foul smells. The air had the alkaline coarseness of guano. But he seemed wide awake, stimulated. His nostrils were quivering and he was breathing 
hard, as though rediscovering some bold desire within him. For the quarter of an hour he had been in the cellars with Lisa, he had grown drunk with the warm animal smells. Now he was timid no 
longer, he was full of the rut that heated the dung in the chicken-roosts, under the heavy vaulted ceiling, black with shadows. 

‘Well,’ said La Belle Lisa, ‘it was nice of you to show me all this... When you come to the charcuterie, I'll give you something.’ 

She had taken his chin in her hand, as she often did, forgetting that he was no longer a child. She was somewhat affected, in fact, by her underground excursion and by quite tender feelings she was 
pleased to feel, and which were perfectly normal and innocent. She might have allowed her hand to linger a little longer than usual under his chin, so soft to the touch. At all events, Marjolin was thrilled 
by the caress and gave way to a sudden impulse; glancing round to make sure they were alone, he threw himself on La Belle Lisa with the strength of a bull. Grabbing her by the shoulders, he pushed 
her backwards into a basket of feathers, where she fell in a heap, her skirts round her knees. He was about to grab hold of her waist, just as he did with Cadine, with all the brutality of an animal 
following its instincts, when, without a sound and quite pale with the suddenness of this attack, she leapt out of the basket. She raised her arm as she had seen them do in slaughterhouses, clenched 
her beautiful woman’s fist, and knocked Marjolin senseless with one blow between the eyes. He fell backwards, smashing his head against the edge of one of the stone blocks. Just at that moment the 
raucous crowing of a cock could be heard in the darkness. 

La Belle Lisa remained perfectly composed. Her lips were pursed and her bosom had once again assumed the solid, rounded shape that made it look like a belly. Above her head she could hear the 
rumble of Les Halles, and the sounds of the pavement could be heard through the gratings on the Rue Rambuteau. She reflected that her powerful arms had saved her. She shook out the few feathers 
that still clung to her skirts. Then, afraid of being discovered, she hurried off, without even giving Marjolin a last glance. As she climbed the stairs, and passed through the grated entrance to the cellars, 
the light of day brought her a great sense of relief. 

She returned to the charcuterie, very calm but a little pale. 

‘You've been out a long time,’ Quenu said. 

‘I've been looking for Gavard. | can’t find him anywhere,’ she replied. ‘We'll have to have our leg of lamb without him.’ 

Then she had the lard pot filled and cut some chops for her friend Madam Taboureau, who had sent her maid for them. The strokes of the chopper falling on the block reminded her of Marjolin down 
there in the cellars. But she felt that she had done nothing wrong. She had acted as a decent woman. She had no intention of disturbing her peace of mind for a boy like him; she was too well off with 
her husband and daughter. However, she glanced at Quenu. He had rough reddish skin on the back of his neck, and his shaven chin was as rough as gnarled wood, whereas Marjolin’s chin and neck 
were as soft as satin. It was better not to think about it. In any case, she would never touch him again. It was a small pleasure she had allowed herself, and now regretted, and she could not help 
thinking that children nowadays grow up much too fast. 

The colour had returned to her cheeks, and Quenu thought she was looking extremely well. He came and sat down with her at the counter. 

‘You ought to go out more often,’ he said. ‘It does you good. If you like, we'll go to the theatre one of these evenings, to the Gaité. Madam Taboureau has been to see the play that’s on there; she said 
it was very good.’ 

Lisa smiled and said they would see about it. Then she disappeared once more. Quenu thought how good it was of her to run after Gavard. In point of fact, however, she had just gone upstairs to 
Florent’s room, the key to which hung from a nail in the kitchen. Since Gavard had failed her, she hoped to discover something by inspecting her brother-in-law’s room. She went slowly round it, 
examining every inch. The window onto the little balcony was open, and the budding pomegranate plant was bathed in the golden light of the setting sun. The room looked as if Augustine had never 
left it and had still been sleeping there the night before. There seemed to be nothing masculine about it. This surprised her, for she had expected to find some suspicious-looking boxes and crates 
under lock and key. She went to feel Augustine’s summer dress that was still hanging against the wall. Then she sat down at the table and read a sheet of paper half covered with writing, in which the 
word ‘revolution’ occurred twice. This alarmed her, and she opened the drawer that she found full of papers. But her honesty reasserted itself in the face of this secret, so badly kept by the rickety little 
table. She stood there for a minute, bent over the papers, trying to understand them without actually touching them, in a state of great emotion, when the shrill cry of the chaffinch made her start. She 
shut the drawer. What she was doing was very wrong, she thought. 

As she lingered by the window, wondering whether she should ask Father Roustan for his advice, she saw a crowd of people round a stretcher in the roadway below. Night was falling but she could 
easily make out Cadine, who was crying, while Florent and Claude stood talking earnestly at the edge of the footpath. She hurried downstairs, surprised to see them back so soon. She hardly had time 
to reach the counter before Miss Saget came in. 

‘It's that hopeless creature Marjolin they've just found in the cellars, with his head split open,’ she explained. ‘Are you coming to have a look, Madam Quenu?’ 

Lisa crossed the road. Marjolin was lying on the stretcher, very pale. His eyes were closed and a lock of his hair was clotted with blood. The general view was that he would be all right and he probably 
had himself to blame anyway, for he was always playing around in the cellars. They assumed that he had been trying to jump over one of the stone blocks, a favourite game of his, and had fallen and 
knocked his head. 
‘That little devil probably pushed him,’ muttered Miss Saget, pointing to Cadine. ‘They're always horsing around.’ 

Marjolin, revived by the fresh air, opened his eyes. He looked round at everybody, and then, seeing Lisa bending over him, smiled at her gently, with an expression of humility and affection. He seemed 
not to remember. Lisa, relieved, said that he ought to be taken straight to hospital, and said she would take him some biscuits and oranges. Marjolin’s head had fallen back. When the stretcher was 
taken away, Cadine followed it, her basket still round her neck, tears rolling down her cheeks and falling onto her bunches of violets. But she did not think for a moment of the flowers. 

As Lisa went back to the shop, she heard Claude say, as he said goodbye to Florent with a shake of the hand: 

‘Ah, the devil! He’s spoilt my day! But we had a really good time, didn’t we?’ 

Claude and Florent had returned, tired but happy, from their trip to Nanterre, bringing back with them the fresh smell of the country air. By daybreak that morning Madam Frangois had sold all her 
vegetables, and the three of them had gone to fetch the cart from the Compas d’or in the Rue Montorgueil. There, in the middle of Paris, was a patch of coutryside. Behind the Restaurant Philippe, with 
its frontage of gilt woodwork rising to the first floor, was a kind of farmyard, dirty and teeming with life, reeking with the smell of hot manure and fresh straw. Chicken were pecking at the soft ground. 
Sheds green with mould, stairways, galleries, and broken roofing, leaned against the old houses, and at the far end, under a crudely constructed shelter, Balthazar was waiting in his harness, eating 
the oats in his nosebag. He went along the Rue Montorgueil at a slow trot, looking pleased to be going home so soon. But the cart was not empty. Madam Francois had struck a bargain with the people 
who cleaned out Les Halles, and twice a week she carried off a cartload of leaves, pitchforked out of the heaps of rubbish that cluttered up the streets in the area. It made excellent manure. In a few 
minutes the cart was full. Claude and Florent stretched out on this bed of greenery; Madam Francois took the reins and Balthazar shambled off, his head bent under the effort of pulling so many people. 
The outing had been planned for a long time. Madam Francois laughed with pleasure. She liked the two men, and promised them an omelette au lard that simply could not be had in ‘that terrible city’. 
They revelled in the thought of this day of relaxation that had not yet even begun to dawn. Nanterre seemed like some distant paradise. 

‘Are you comfortable?’ asked Madam Francois as the cart turned into the Rue du Pont-Neuf. 

Claude said that it was ‘as soft as a bridal bed’. Lying on their backs with their hands crossed under their heads, they looked up at the pale sky, in which the stars were beginning to fade. All along the 
Rue de Rivoli they were silent, waiting until there were no more houses, listening to Madam Francois as she talked to Balthazar, telling him softly: 

‘Take your time, old boy. There’s no hurry. We'll get there in the end.’ 

On the Champs-Elysées, when the painter could see only the tops of the trees on either side, and the great green sweep of the Tuileries gardens in the distance, he seemed to wake up and became 
quite talkative. As they passed the Rue du Roule, he caught a glimpse of the side entrance to Saint-Eustache that could be seen far off under the giant curve of one of the covered avenues of Les 
Halles. He kept talking about this view of the church that he saw as a symbol. 

‘It's an odd mixture,’ he said, ‘that section of the church framed by an avenue of cast iron. The one will destroy the other. The iron will kill the stone. The time is not far off now. Do you believe in chance, 
Florent? | don’t think it was some chance need for symmetry that put one of the rose windows of Saint-Eustache right in the middle of Les Halles. No, it’s an entire manifesto in itself! It's modern art, 
realism, naturalism—whatever you want to call it! And it has grown up in the face of traditional art, don’t you agree?’ 

As Florent remained silent, Claude went on: 

‘Besides, that church is a piece of bastard architecture, made up of the death agony of the Middle Ages and the birth pains of the Renaissance. Have you noticed the sort of churches they're building 
nowadays? They look like just anything—libraries, observatories, dovecotes, barracks; and surely nobody could possibly think they are the houses of God. The old Christian masons are all dead, and 
it would surely be best to stop building these dreadful stone constructions that mean nothing to anybody... Since the beginning of this century, only one original building has been built that has not been 
copied from somewhere else and has sprung naturally from the spirit of the times, and that is Les Halles. Do you realise, Florent? It’s a brilliant creation, although it only gives us a vague understanding 
of what we'll see in the twentieth century! But that’s why Saint-Eustache is done for! There it is with its rose windows, and without a congregation, while Les Halles keep growing next to it. They’re full 
of life! That's how | see it, my friend!’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Madam Frangois, laughing. ‘You’re quite an orator, Sir Claude! Even Balthazar is pricking up his ears. Giddyup, Balthazar!’ 

The cart was slowly making its way up the slope. At this early hour of the morning the avenue, with its double lines of iron chairs on each pathway, and its lawns dotted with flower beds and shrubbery, 
stretching away under the blue shadows of the trees, was deserted. At the Rond-Point a man and a woman on horseback trotted past. Florent, who had made himself a pillow with a bundle of cabbage 
leaves, was still gazing up at the sky, across which the pink light of morning was slowly spreading. Every now and then he would close his eyes the better to smell the freshness of the air, so happy to 
be leaving Les Halles to enjoy purer air that he hardly listened to what Claude was saying. 

‘And those chocolate box artists, what jokers they are!’ resumed the painter. ‘They're always saying the same thing: “You can’t create art out of science’; “Industry kills poetry’, and so on. Then they 
wail about the fate of the flowers, as if anybody wished the flowers any harm! ... It makes me sick. I’d love to answer those snivelling fools with something really bold. I’d love to shock them. Do you 
know what my best work has been so far, the one that gives me the greatest satisfaction? It's quite complicated ... On Christmas Eve last year, when | was staying with my Aunt Lisa, that idiot apprentice 
boy—you know, Auguste—was setting up the window display. Well, he nearly drove me mad with the unimaginative way he was doing it. | told him to get out of the way and let me do it really well, like 
a painting. | had plenty of strong colours to work with—the red of the tongues, the yellow of the hams, the blue of the paper shavings, the pink of the things that had been cut into, the green of the sprigs 


of heather, and the black puddings—a magnificent black that I’ve never managed to produce on my palette. And, of course, the caul, the sausages, the andouilles, and the crumbed trotters gave me a 
very subtle range of greys. With all that | created a real work of art. | took the dishes, plates, pots, and jars, and arranged all the colours very carefully; it made a fantastic still life, running up and down 
the whole scale of colours and shades, from the most delicate to the most brilliant. The red tongues seemed to be on fire, and the black puddings, set among the grey sausages, suggested a terrible 
night of indigestion. What | did, you see, was produce a picture symbolizing the gluttony of Christmas Eve, when people meet at midnight after hymns and gorge themselves on empty stomachs after 
all the singing. At the top | put a huge turkey with a white breast, marbled under its skin by the black truffles. It was magnificent, like a huge belly, and with something so primitive and ironic about it that 
people stopped to look, alarmed by such a vivid display of colour. When my Aunt Lisa came back from the kitchen, she was terrified, and thought for a moment that I’d set the fat on fire. She thought 
the turkey was so obscene that she threw me out, and Auguste rearranged everything in his own stupid way. People like that will never learn the trick of putting a spot of red next to a spot of grey. 
Never mind! That was my masterpiece. The best thing I’ve ever done.’ 

He fell silent, smiling at his own description. The cart had now reached the Arc de Triomphe. Strong gusts of wind swept across the broad expanse from the various avenues. Florent sat up and breathed 
in the smell of grass from the fortifications. He looked round, turning his back on Paris and straining to see the meadows in the distance. At the corner of the Rue de Longchamp, Madam Francois 
pointed out the spot where she had picked him up. This made him very thoughtful, and he gazed at her as she sat there, so healthy and relaxed, her arms slightly extended so as to hold the reins. She 
looked even more beautiful than La Belle Lisa, with her neckerchief round her head, her weather-beaten face, and her bluff, friendly expression. She clicked her tongue, whereupon Balthazar pricked 
up his ears and quickened his pace. 

When they arrived at Nanterre, the cart turned to the left into a narrow lane between blank walls and came to a halt at a dead end. They had reached the end of the world, as Madam Francois would 
say. The first job was to unload the cabbage leaves. Claude and Florent would not hear of the garden boy, who was busy planting lettuces, leaving his work, and so they armed themselves with 
pitchforks and proceeded to toss the leaves into the manure pit. It was great fun. Claude had quite a liking for manure. Vegetable peelings, the mud of Les Halles, the refuse that had fallen from that 
giant table, were still alive, and they were now being returned to the place where the vegetables had first sprung from the ground, to nourish new generations of cabbages and carrots and turnips. They 
would rise again as perfect produce, and return once more to be spread out along the footpath. Paris made everything rot and returned everything to the earth that never wearied of repairing the 
ravages of death. 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Claude, as he plied his fork one last time, ‘here’s a cabbage stalk I’m sure I’ve seen before. It has sprouted up at least a dozen times over there by the apricot tree.’ 

This made Florent laugh. But he soon became serious again, and walked slowly round the kitchen garden while Claude made a sketch of the stable and Madam Francois made some breakfast. The 
garden was a long strip of ground, divided down the middle by a narrow path. It was on a gentle slope, at the top of which, if you looked up, you could see the low barracks of Mont-Valérien. Green 
hedges separated it from other plots of land, and these high walls of hawthorn seemed to draw a green curtain over the horizon in such a way that in all the surrounding countryside Mont-Valérien alone 
seemed to stand on tiptoe to peer into Madam Francois’s garden. A great sense of peace came from the invisible countryside. The May sun shone throughout the garden, the silence disturbed only by 
the buzzing of insects, and there was a pleasant atmosphere of drowsiness and fertility. Every now and then a faint cracking sound, or a soft sigh, suggested that one could actually hear the vegetables 
being born and beginning to grow. The patches of spinach and sorrel, the strips of radishes, carrots, and turnips, the beds of potatoes and cabbages, were spread out evenly across the black soil, in 
the green shadows cast by the trees. Further on, lettuces, onions, leeks, and celery were planted in rows, and looked like little regiments of soldiers on parade; while the peas and beans were beginning 
to unfurl their thin stems and to curl up a forest of sticks that in June would become trees thick with leaves. Not a single weed could be seen. The garden was like two parallel carpets with a geometrical 
pattern of green on a reddish background, carefully brushed every morning. Borders of thyme added a grey fringe to each side of the path down the middle. 

Florent paced up and down amid the scent of thyme warmed by the sun. He felt profoundly happy in the peace and cleanliness of the garden. For the past year or so he had only seen vegetables 
bruised by the jolting of the carts, pulled out of the earth the previous night and still bleeding. Now he rejoiced at finding them in their proper place, living happily in the earth, healthy in every limb. The 
cabbages shone with well-being, the carrots looked bright and cheerful, and the lettuces lounged about with an air of carefree indolence. Les Halles now seemed to him like a huge ossuary, a place of 
death, littered with the remains of things that had once been alive, a charnel house reeking with foul smells and putrefaction. He began to walk more slowly, resting in the garden as if after a long and 
difficult journey. The noise and dampness of the fish market had left him. He was reborn in the pure air. Claude was right, he thought. Les Halles were a world of death; the earth was life, the eternal 
cradle, the health of the world. 

‘The omelette’s ready!’ cried Madam Francois. 

When they were all sitting round the kitchen table, the door open to the sun, they ate so merrily that Madam Frangois looked at Florent in wonder, saying after every mouthful: 

‘You've changed so much. You look ten years younger. It’s that dreadful Paris that makes you so gloomy. Now you've got some sunshine back in your eyes ... Big cities are no good. You should come 
and live here.’ 

Claude laughed and said Paris was a wonderful place. He defended it down to the last brick, at the same time admitting a great liking for the country. In the afternoon Madam Francois and Florent 
found themselves alone at the bottom of the garden, among a few fruit trees. They were sitting on the ground, chatting to each other quite seriously. She asked him endless questions about his life and 
what he proposed to do later on, and told him never to forget that he could always count on her if he felt she could help in any way. He was very touched. No woman had ever spoken to him like that. 
She seemed like some hardy plant that had grown up with the vegetables in the fertile soil of the garden; while the Lisas, the Normandes, and all the other market women, seemed like mutton dressed 
up for the shop window. Here he enjoyed several hours of perfect well-being, freed from the sickening smell of food, and restored to life in the fertile atmosphere of the country, like the cabbage stalk 
Claude said he had seen sprout up a dozen times. 

At about five o’clock they took their leave of Madam Frangois. They wanted to walk back to Paris. She went with them to the end of the lane, and for a moment held Florent’s hand in hers. 

‘Don't forget what | said, if anything happens to you,’ she said gently. 

For a quarter of an hour Florent walked in silence, already feeling sad, reflecting that he had left his health behind him. The road to Courbevoie was white with dust. They both liked tramping long 
distances, and hearing the sound of their heavy boots on the hard ground. Little clouds of dust rose up behind their feet with every step they took, while the evening sunlight slanted across the avenue, 
lengthening their shadows so much that their heads reached the other side of the roadway and travelled along the opposite footpath. 
Claude, swinging his arms, and taking long, regular strides, watched the two shadows while enjoying the rhythmical cadence of his steps. After a while, as if emerging from a dream, he asked: 
‘Do you know “The Battle of the Fat and the Thin’?’ 
Florent, surprised, said that he didn’t. Thereupon Claude began to talk very enthusiastically about this series of prints. He mentioned certain scenes: the Fat, big enough to burst, preparing their evening 
orgies; the Thin, doubled up with hunger, staring in from the street like envious stick figures; and then again, the Fat, sitting at table, their cheeks bulging with food, chasing away a Thin man who has 
had the temerity to insinuate himself into their midst in all humility, and looks like a ninepin in a nation of bowls. In these pictures Claude saw the entire drama of human life; and he ended by dividing 
everyone into Fat and Thin, two hostile groups, one of which devours the other and grows fat and sleek and endlessly enjoys itself. 
‘Cain’, he said, ‘was a Fat man and Abel a Thin one. Ever since that first murder, the big eaters have sucked the lifeblood out of the small eaters. The strong constantly prey on the weak; each one 
swallows his neighbour and then gets swallowed up in turn. Beware of the Fat, my friend!’ 

He relapsed into silence, still watching their shadows as they lengthened across the street in the light of the setting sun. Then he murmured: 

‘We're Thin, you and |. Just look and tell me if we take up much room in the sunlight, with stomachs as flat as ours.’ 

Florent looked at the two shadows and smiled. But this annoyed Claude. 

‘It's not funny,’ he said. ‘I know | suffer from being Thin. If | were Fat, | would paint happily, have a nice studio, and sell my pictures for their weight in gold. But, instead of that, I’m Thin; and | have to 
wear myself out trying to get the Fat to take notice. It'll kill me in the end. And you! You're an amazingly Thin man, the king of the Thin people, in fact! Do you remember your quarrel with the fishwives? 
It was magnificent: all those huge breasts flying at you! They were behaving instinctively; they were chasing one of the Thin just as a cat chases a mouse. Fat people, you see, hate Thin people so 
much that they have to drive them out of their sight, with a bite or a kick. That's why I'd be very careful if | were you. The Quenus are Fat people, and so are the Méhudins; in fact you're surrounded by 
them!’ 

‘What about Gavard, and Miss Saget, and your friend Marjolin?’ asked Florent, still smiling. 

‘Well, if you like, I'll go through all the people we know,’ replied Claude. ‘I’ve been keeping their faces in my studio for a long time, with notes on the category they belong to. It makes a whole lesson in 
natural history. Gavard is Fat but the sort that pretends to be Thin. That type is quite common. Miss Saget and Madam Lecceur are Thin but the kind to beware of—Thin people desperate to be Fat. My 
friend Marjolin, little Cadine, La Sarriette, they're all Fat. They don’t know it yet, because they're so young and innocent. It must be said that the Fat, before they get older, are charming creatures. Sir 
Lebigre is Fat, isn’t he? And your political friends are mostly Thin—Charvet, Clémence, Logre, Lacaille. I’d only make an exception for that fat fool Alexandre, and that strange creature Robine. He has 
given me a lot of trouble.’ 

Claude carried on in this vein, all the way from the Pont de Neuilly to the Arc de Triomphe. He went back on himself and finished off certain portraits with a few characteristic touches. Logre, he said, 
was a Thin man who carried his belly between his shoulder-blades; La Belle Lisa was all belly and La Belle Normande all breasts; Miss Saget, in her younger days, must have missed an opportunity to 
get fat, because she despised both the Fat and the Thin; and Gavard was always risking his position as a Fat man and would end up as thin as an earwig. ‘And what about Madam Francois?’ Florent 
asked. 

Claude seemed quite embarrassed by this question. He thought for a while and then stammered: ‘Madam Francois, Madam Francois—well, | don’t know. | never thought about classifying her. But she’s 
a good old soul, and | think that’s enough. She’s neither one nor the other!’ But Florent had stopped smiling. Paris had recaptured him, the Paris that frightened him now, after costing him so many 
tears in Cayenne. By the time he arrived at Les Halles, night was falling, and the smells were stifling. He lowered his head as he returned once more to the nightmare of endless food, with the bitter- 
sweet memory of this day of health and sunlight caught in the perfume of thyme. 


189 
THE next day at about four o'clock, Lisa went to Saint-Eustache. She had dressed very carefully for the short walk across the square, in black silk, with a woven shawl round her shoulders. La Belle 
Normande, from her stall in the fish market, watched her until she vanished into the church. 
‘Ha! So she’s going in for priests now, is she?’ she sneered. ‘Well, some holy water might calm her down a bit.’ 
She was wrong, for Lisa was not in the least devout. She did not usually go to church but simply said that she did her best to live decently. At the same time, she did not like to hear people speak ill of 
religion, and she would often silence Gavard, who loved stories about the misdemeanours of priests and nuns. Talk of that sort seemed to her quite improper. Everyone had a right to his own beliefs, 
the right to demand respect for his scruples. Besides, priests were generally fine people. She knew Father Roustan at Saint-Eustache, a man of distinction and good counsel, upon whose friendship 
she knew she could rely. She always said that religion was essential to the great majority of people; she saw it as a kind of police force that helped to keep order and without which no government 
could possibly function. When Gavard went too far and said that priests should be turned into the streets and the churches closed down, she shrugged and replied: 
‘A lot of good that would do! After a few weeks they'd be killing each other in the streets, and they'd have to invent some other God. That’s what happened in ‘93. You know | don’t have much to do 
with priests but | do think they're necessary; we couldn't do without them.’ 
When Lisa entered a church, she did so with reverence. She had bought a handsome prayer book that she never opened, for the times when she had to attend a wedding or a funeral. She knelt down 
and stood up at all the right places, and made a point of conducting herself with the utmost propriety. She assumed a sort of official demeanour, such as all respectable tradespeople should adopt in 
their dealings with religion. 
As she entered Saint-Eustache that afternoon, she let the double door, covered in green baize, faded and worn by the touch of many pious hands, close softly behind her. She dipped her fingers in the 
holy water and crossed herself in the correct fashion. Then she made her way discreetly to the chapel of Saint Agnes, where the kneeling figures of two women were waiting with their faces in their 
hands, while the blue skirts of a third protruded from the confessional. Lisa seemed rather put out by the presence of these three women, and, addressing a verger who happened to be shuffling past 
wearing a black skull cap, she asked: 
‘Is it Father Roustan’s day for confessions?’ she asked. 
The verger replied that Father Roustan had only two more penitents waiting, and would not take very long; she had only to take a seat and her turn would come almost immediately. She thanked him, 
without admitting that she had not come to confess. She decided to wait and walked slowly up and down the aisle, as far as the main door, where she stood looking down the nave, tall and severe 
between the brightly coloured side aisles. Looking up, she examined the high altar that she found too plain for her taste; she did not like the cold grandeur of the stonework but preferred the gaudy reds 
and golds of the side chapels. On the side of the Rue du Jour, these chapels looked almost grey in the light that filtered through the dusty windows, while on the other side the setting sun lit up the 
stained glass, sharpening the delicate colours, especially the greens and yellows. It reminded Lisa of the liqueur bottles on the shelf in front of Sir Lebigre’s mirror. She came back along this side that 


seemed to be warmed by the glow of light, and looked for a moment at the shrines, the altar decorations, and the wall paintings splashed with prismatic reflections. The church was empty, quivering 
with the silence that fell from its vaulted roof. Here and there a woman’s dress made a dark stain against the yellow of the chairs; and the sound of whispering came from the closed confessionals. As 
she again approached the chapel of Saint Agnes, she saw that the blue dress was still kneeling at the feet of Father Roustan. 

‘| could say everything in ten seconds, if | wanted to,’ she thought, proud of her absolute decency. 

She walked to the end of the church. Behind the high altar, in the shadows of a double row of pillars, the chapel of the Blessed Virgin is dark and silent. In the stained windows, you can only make out 
the robes of the saints, in large folds of red and purple, burning like flames of mystic love in the solemn adoration of the darkness. It is a place of mystery, like some twilit corner of paradise, lit only by 
the gleaming stars of two candles. The four candelabra with brass lamps hanging from the vaulted roof are not lit and are almost invisible. Between the pillars women are always to be seen, kneeling 
on their chairs, engulfed in the voluptuous gloom. 

Lisa stood gazing calmly about her. She was not at all nervous. She thought it was wrong not to light the candelabra, as it would have been much more cheerful with lights. There was also something 
almost indecent about the darkness, an atmosphere of alcoves that did not seem to her at all appropriate. The candles burning in a candelabrum by her side warmed her face, and an old woman was 
scraping some of the wax away with a big knife. In the gentle quiver of holiness that passed through the chapel, the dumb and swooning atmosphere of adoration, she could hear the rumble of carriages 
turning the corner of the Rue Montmartre, behind the red and purple saints on the windows. The distant, muffled sounds of Les Halles came to her ears. 

As Lisa was about to leave the chapel, she saw the younger of the Méhudin sisters come in, Claire, the dealer in freshwater fish. The girl lit a candle, and then went to kneel behind a pillar, on the hard 
flagstones, her face so pale under her loose fair hair that she looked like a corpse. Thinking she was hidden, she gave way to her feelings and wept, praying with such fervour that she bowed down as 
if bent by a strong wind. Lisa watched in amazement, for the Méhudins were not known to be in any way pious; indeed, Claire usually spoke of religion and priests in a way that made one’s hair stand 
on end. 

‘What's got into her?’ she wondered, as she went back to the chapel of Saint Agnes. ‘She must have poisoned some man or other, I'll be bound.’ 

Father Roustan finally emerged from the confessional. He was a handsome man of about forty, with a kindly air. When he saw Madam Quenu, he clasped her hands, called her ‘dear lady’, and led her 
to the vestry, where he took off his surplice and said that he was entirely at her disposal. They returned to the church, the priest in his cassock, bareheaded, and Lisa strutting along in her shawl. They 
paced up and down in front of the side chapels on the side of the Rue du Jour, conversing in hushed tones. The sunlight was fading from the windows, the church was growing dark, and the footsteps 
of the last few worshippers made a rustling sound on the flagstones. 

Lisa explained her problem. Never did any question of religion arise between them. She never confessed and only sought his advice in moments of difficulty, because he was shrewd and discreet, and 
she preferred him, she would sometimes say, to shady businessmen who smelt of prison. His desire to help her had proved unfailing. He looked up points of law for her in the Code, told her about good 
investments, resolved her moral difficulties with great tact, recommended tradespeople, and invariably had an answer for any question she asked, however difficult it might be. He supplied all this help 
quite naturally, without ever bringing God into it or trying to gain an advantage for himself or his faith. A word of thanks and a smile were all he asked. He seemed delighted to oblige beautiful Madam 
Quenu, about whom his housekeeper spoke very respectfully, as of a person highly regarded in the neighbourhood. 

But on this occasion the consultation was particularly delicate. Lisa was anxious to know what steps she might reasonably take, as a woman of principle, in respect to her brother-in-law; whether she 
had a right to keep an eye on him to prevent him from compromising her husband, her daughter, and herself; and how far she could go if the situation became desperate. She did not ask these questions 
point blank but asked them in such a skilful, roundabout way that the priest was able to answer without making personal allusions. The conclusion he came to was that a good and honest citizen had 
the right, and even the duty, to thwart evil, and was justified in using whatever means were necessary to ensure the triumph of good. 

‘That is my opinion, dear lady,’ he said. ‘The question of means is always very difficult. It is often a snare for souls of average virtue... But | know that you have a very good conscience. If you weigh 
carefully everything you do, and there is nothing you find repugnant, then proceed. Decent people have that wonderful gift of always knowing how to do the right thing.’ 

Then, changing his tone, he continued: 

‘Please give my regards to Sir Quenu. When I’m passing your way, I'll call in and give little Pauline a kiss. Goodbye, my dear lady. And please remember, I’m always ready to help.’ 

He went back into the vestry. On her way out, Lisa was curious to see if Claire was still praying but she had gone back to her eels and carp; and in front of the chapel of the Blessed Virgin that was 
already shrouded in darkness, there were just a number of chairs overturned by the ardour of the women who had knelt there. 

When La Belle Lisa crossed the square again, La Normande, who was looking out for her, recognized her in the dusk by the shape of her skirt. 

‘Heavens!’ she exclaimed. ‘She’s been in there for over an hour! When the priests clear away her sins, the choirboys have to line up with buckets to throw all the muck out into the street!’ 

The next moming Lisa went straight up to Florent’s room and settled down in complete peace of mind. She was sure that she would not be disturbed; moreover, if Florent were to return, she had 
decided to lie, to say that she had come to see if his sheets needed changing. While in the shop, however, she had seen him very busy with his work in the fish market. Sitting down at the little table, 
she pulled out the drawer, put it on her knees, and began to examine its contents, taking the greatest care to put everything back in the same place. To begin with, she found the opening chapters of 
the book about Cayenne; then the drafts of Florent’s various projects, his schemes for converting municipal dues into a sales tax, the reform of the administrative system of Les Halles, and so on. These 
pages of small writing that she tried to read, bored her completely, and she was about to put the drawer back, convinced that Florent had hidden elsewhere the proof of his evil intentions, when she 
came across a photograph of La Normande in an envelope. It was rather dark. La Normande was pictured standing, her right arm resting on a broken pillar. She was wearing all her jewels, a new silk 
dress, and a cheeky smile. Lisa forgot all about her brother-in-law, her fears, and what she had come to do. She became lost in her examination of the photograph. She had never had the opportunity 
to study her rival at such close quarters. She scrutinized her hair, her nose, her mouth, she held the photograph away from her, then brought it closer. Then, with pursed lips, she read on the back, 
written in a big, ugly scrawl: ‘From Louise to her friend Florent.’ This shocked her—it was a confession. She felt an urge to take the photograph and keep it as a weapon against her enemy. But she 
slowly put it back in the envelope, telling herself that it would do no good, and, anyway, she could always come back for it. 

Then, as she again began leafing through the papers, it occurred to her to look at the back of the drawer, where Florent had pushed Augustine’s needles and thread; and there, between the prayer 
book and the Clef des songes, she discovered what she was really after, the incriminating notes, all simply concealed under a sheet of grey paper. The idea of an insurrection, of an armed uprising to 
overthrow the Empire, as suggested one evening at Sir Lebigre’s by Logre, had slowly ripened in Florent’s feverish brain. He soon came to see it as a duty, a mission. This was the object, finally 
revealed to him, of his escape from Cayenne and his return to Paris. Believing that he was destined to avenge his thinness upon a city that had grown fat while the defenders of justice starved to death 
in exile, he had taken upon himself the role of arbiter, and dreamt of rising up in Les Halles and sweeping away the reign of gluttony and drunkenness. In a sensitive nature like his, this idea had quickly 
taken root. His surroundings assumed huge dimensions, the wildest fancies sprang up in his mind. He imagined that the markets had taken possession of him on his arrival, to sap his strength and 
poison him with smells. Then he imagined that Lisa wanted to cast a spell over him; he would avoid her for two or three days at a time, as if she were some dissolving agency that would destroy his will 
if he went too close. These crises of puerile fear, these wild feelings of rebellion, always resulted in a rush of tenderness, a need to love that he concealed with a boyish shame. It was in the evenings 
especially that his mind was filled with these imaginings. Depressed by his day’s work, his nerves frayed but not wishing to sleep because of his fear of what dreams might come, he would stay even 
later at Sir Lebigre’s or the Méhudins’, and when he returned he would still not go to bed but would sit up writing and preparing for the great insurrection. Little by little a strategy emerged. He divided 
Paris into twenty sections, one for each arrondissement, each with a leader, a sort of general, who would have in his command twenty lieutenants in charge of twenty companies of affiliated members. 
Every week these leaders would hold a meeting, every time in a different arrondissement, and, to ensure secrecy, the affiliated members would only know the lieutenant, who himself would deal 
exclusively with the leader of the section. It occurred to Florent that it would be useful if these companies believed themselves to be engaged on an imaginary mission, for this would have the effect of 
throwing the police off the scent. As for putting these forces to work, that would be a simple matter. They would wait for a complete formation of their ranks, and then take advantage of the first public 
disturbance. As they would doubtless only be equipped with a few old hunting guns, they would first of all take control of the police stations, disarm the fire brigade, the Paris guards, and the soldiers 
of the line, with as little fighting as possible, since they would all be invited to make common cause with the people. Then they would march on the Corps Législatif, and from there proceed to the Hotel 
de Ville. This plan, to which Florent retumed night after night as if to the script of a drama that relieved his overexcited nerves, was so far written only on scraps of paper, full of crossings-out that 
showed how its author was still feeling his way, and revealing each phase of his scientific yet puerile project. When Lisa had glanced through these notes, without understanding all of them, she sat 
trembling, not daring to touch them further for fear of seeing them explode in her face like home-made bombs. 

A final note frightened her more than all the rest. It was half a sheet of paper on which Florent had drawn the badges that would distinguish the leaders and the lieutenants, and, alongside, the pennants 
of the various companies. Diagrams in pencil denoted the colours of the pennants for all of the twenty sections. The leaders were to be distinguished by a red sash and the lieutenants by red armbands. 
To Lisa this seemed like an immediate realisation of the uprising; she saw all these men with their red badges running past the charcuterie, firing bullets into the marble and the mirrors, stealing 
sausages and andouilles from the window. The dastardly schemes of her brother-in-law were surely directed against her and her happiness. She closed the drawer and looked round the room, thinking 
that it was she who had provided this man with a home, that he slept between her sheets and used her furniture. She was particularly exasperated by the thought that he had concealed his infernal 
plan in that rickety little table that she herself had used before her marriage. 

She stood there for a while, wondering what to do. There was no point in saying anything to Quenu. It occurred to her to confront Florent with the whole business but she was afraid that he would go 
and commit his crime further away, and still compromise them out of malice. She gradually calmed down and decided that it would be best just to watch him. At the first sign of danger she would think 
again. She already had enough evidence to send him back to the galleys. 

When she went back into the shop, she found Augustine in quite a state. Little Pauline had disappeared more than half an hour before, and to Lisa’s anxious questions she could only reply: 

‘| don’t know, Madam... She was here just now, with a little boy... 

| was watching them. Then | cut some ham for a gentleman, and they had disappeared.’ 

‘| bet it was Muche!’ cried Lisa. ‘That dreadful boy!’ 

It was indeed Muche. Pauline, who was wearing a new dress that day, with blue stripes, had wanted to show it off. She had stood outside the shop, on her best behaviour, wearing the serious expression 
of a little woman of six who is anxious not to get dirty. Her short, starched petticoats stood out like the skirts of a ballet dancer, displaying her smooth white stockings and shiny sky-blue bootees, while 
her pinafore that hung low round her neck, had a narrow embroidered flounce round the shoulders, below which her pretty little arms appeared, bare and pink. She was wearing turquoise earrings, a 
little gold crucifix, and a blue velvet ribbon in her well-brushed hair. She combined her mother’s plumpness and softness with the graceful, fashionable look of a new doll. 

Muche had spotted her from the market. He was amusing himself by dropping into the gutter some dead little fish, following them along the curb as the water carried them off, and declaring that they 
were having a nice swim. But the sight of Pauline standing outside the shop, looking so smart and pretty, made him cross over to her, with his torn shirt, his trousers slipping down to reveal his vest, 
and his whole appearance that of a young street urchin. His mother had forbidden him ever to play with ‘that silly fat girl whose parents stuff her fit to burst’. So he stood hesitating for a few moments, 
then went up to Pauline and asked if he could feel her pretty striped dress. Pauline, flattered at first, pouted rather prudishly and stepped back, murmuring in a tone of displeasure: 

‘Leave me alone ... Mummy said | mustn't’ 

Muche, who was very bold, simply laughed. 

‘Hal’ he snorted. ‘What does it matter what your mummy said? Let's play a game.’ 

It was obvious that he wanted to get Pauline dirty. But, seeing him getting ready to give her a push in the back, she retreated, as if to go back into the shop. Muche then adopted a cajoling tone. With 
the air of a man of the world, he hitched up his trousers, and said: 

‘You're stupid, aren’t you? It’s just for fun... You look nice like that. Is that little cross your mother’s?’ 

Pauline drew herself up and said it was hers. Then he led her off to the corner of the Rue Pirouette, touching her skirts and expressing his amazement at their wonderful stiffness. This pleased Pauline 
immensely. All the time she had been preening herself on the footpath she had been peeved that nobody had taken the slightest notice of her. But in spite of Muche’s compliments, she still refused to 
leave the footpath. 

‘Little tart!’ he shouted suddenly, becoming very crude again. ‘I'll push you into the gutter if you don’t look out, Miss Fancy Pants!’ 

She took fright. He grabbed her by the hand but, seeing how badly she reacted, he once more became cajoling and began to fumble in his pocket. 

‘I've got a sou,’ he said. 

The sight of the coin had a calming effect on Pauline. He held it between his fingertips, to such effect that she stepped into the road without noticing. Little Muche was now getting somewhere. 

‘What do you like best?’ he asked. 

She gave no immediate answer. She didn’t know, there were so many things she liked. He suggested a whole lot of different things: liquorice, treacle, gobstoppers, and sherbet. The sherbet made her 
think for a while. Then, making up her mind, she said: 


‘| like screws best.’ 

Muche then took her by the arm and she let him lead her away. They crossed the Rue Rambuteau, followed the broad footpath skirting the markets, and went as far as the grocer’s in the Rue de la 
Cossonnerie that was famous for its screws. ‘Screws’ are small paper packets used by grocers for the left-overs of their sweet displays—broken dragées, marrons glacés falling to pieces, all the dregs 
of their sweet jars. Muche was a real gentleman; he allowed Pauline to choose her screw, a blue one, and made no attempt to snatch it from her as he paid his sou. Outside, on the footpath, she 
emptied the miscellaneous collection of scraps into both pockets of her pinafore; and they were such little pockets that they were soon full. Then she began to munch the fragments one by one, 
delighted, wetting her finger to catch the fine powder, with the result that the sweets dissolved and two brown stains soon appeared on her pinafore. Muche laughed slyly to himself. He had his arm 
round her waist and rumpled her dress as he whisked her round the corner of the Rue Pierre Lescot, in the direction of the Place des Innocents. 

‘Let's play at something now,’ he said. ‘It’s nice, what you've got in your pockets, isn’t it? You see | didn’t mean any harm.’ 

Thereupon he stuck his own hands into his pockets, and they entered the square together. It was to this spot, no doubt, that he had intended to lure his victim all along. He did her the honours of the 
square, as if it were his own private property. Pauline had never been so far from home, and she would have wept like a young lady who had been abducted had it not been for the sweets in her 
pockets. The fountain spurted and sheeted down in the middle of the lawn, and Jean Goujon’s nymphs, very white against the grey stonework, tilted their urns and displayed their nude graces in the 
grimy air of Saint-Denis. The two children walked round the fountain, watched the water fall into the basins, took an interest in the grass, and thought, no doubt, of crossing the central lawn or crawling 
under the clumps of holly and rhododendrons that bordered the railings of the square. Little Muche, who had now managed to crumple Pauline’s dress very badly at the back, said with his sly smile: 
‘Let's play at throwing sand now.’ 

Pauline had given in completely. They began to throw sand at each other, closing their eyes. The sand got into Pauline’s low-cut bodice and ran down into her stockings and bootees. Muche was very 
pleased to see her white pinafore become quite yellow. But he must have considered it still too clean for his taste. 

‘Let's go and plant some trees!’ he exclaimed suddenly. ‘l know how to make nice gardens.’ 

‘Real gardens!’ murmured Pauline, very impressed. 

Then, as the keeper of the square was nowhere to be seen, he got her to kneel down and dig some holes in one of the flower beds. Soon she was lying at full length in the soft earth, her arms buried 
up to her elbows. In the meantime, he began to gather pieces of wood and broke branches off the trees. These were the garden trees which he planted in the holes Pauline had been digging. He kept 
saying, however, that the holes were not deep enough and, like a demanding employer, called her a bad worker. When she stood up, she was black from head to foot. She had soil in her hair, her face 
was smeared, and she looked such a sight with her coal miner’s arms that Muche clapped his hands with glee, and exclaimed: 

‘Now we'll have to water them. They won't grow if they're not watered.’ 

This was the final blow. They left the square, scooped up the water from the gutters, and ran back to pour it over the bits of wood. On the way, Pauline, who was so fat that she could not run properly, 
let the water drip down onto her dress, so that by the time the sixth journey had been made she looked as if she had been rolling in the gutter. Muche chuckled with delight on seeing how thoroughly 
dirty she was. He made her sit down next to him under a rhododendron near the garden they had made. Taking her by the hand and calling her his little wife, he told her that the garden was already 
growing. 

‘You're not sorry you came, are you?’ he said. ‘Instead of staying there on the footpath, looking so bored. You can have such fun in the streets. We must do this again. But you mustn't say anything to 
your mother. If you do, I'll pull your hair the next time | go past the shop.’ 

Pauline agreed to everything. And as a final act of gallantry, he filled both pockets of her pinafore with earth. He squeezed her tight, trying to hurt her now with urchin cruelty. Now all the sweets had 
gone, she had stopped playing, and was getting worried. When he started to pinch her, she burst into tears and said she wanted to go home. But at this he only grinned and said he would not take her 
home at all. She grew even more alarmed and sobbed like a maiden on the point of being seduced. Muche would certainly have begun to punch her to make her be quiet if a shrill voice, the voice of 
Miss Saget, had not cried out: 

‘Goodness me, it's Pauline! Leave her alone, you wicked thing!’ 

The old woman took Pauline by the hand, amazed at the state of her clothes. Muche was not greatly perturbed but followed them, giggling at his handiwork, and saying that it was Pauline who had 
wanted to go with him and had fallen down. Miss Saget often went to the Square des Innocents. Every afternoon she would spend a good hour there, to keep up to date with all the gossip of that 
particular little community. On both sides of the square, there is a long semicircular row of benches placed end to end. The people from the slum dwellings round about gather there in groups: frail, 
shrivelled old women in tattered bonnets, young women in camisoles with their skirts badly fastened, bareheaded and already looking tired and prematurely aged; and a few men, neat-looking 
grandfathers, porters in greasy jackets, suspicious individuals in black silk hats; while the children play around on the footpath, dragging toy carts that have lost their wheels, filling buckets with sand, 
shouting and quarrelling—a ragged, snotty-nosed collection of brats, running everywhere like vermin. Miss Saget was so thin that she always managed to find room on one of the benches. She would 
listen, and then start a conversation with her neighbour, some sallow-faced worker's wife who might be mending linen, every now and then producing handkerchiefs and stockings full of holes from a 
little basket patched up with string. She knew some of the women. In the midst of the shrieking of the children and the rumble of traffic in the Rue Saint-Denis, the tittle-tattle never ended—endless 
stories about tradespeople, grocers butchers, bakers, enough to fill the columns of a local newspaper, soured and distorted by the refusal of credit and the frustrated longings of the poor. From these 
poor creatures she learnt the most terrible things, the gossip of squalid lodging houses and concierges’ lodges, all the filthy stories that circulated in the neighbourhood—which tickled her appetite 
enormously. As she sat looking towards the markets, she had in front of her the square and its three blocks of houses. She did her best to see into the windows, seeming somehow to grow taller as 
she examined the various floors, right up to the attic windows. She stared at the curtains, reconstructing a whole drama from the sight of a head appearing between two shutters; and in the end she 
had come to know the stories behind the tenants of every house simply by watching from the outside. The Restaurant Baratte interested her particularly, with its wine merchant’s shop and the fretted 
golden awning above it. She liked the pale blue wash, the yellow columns, the inscribed pillar topped by a shell, the frontage like a cardboard temple, the whole tumbledown building; and the way the 
effect was completed by a balcony of roughly coloured tin at the edge of the roof. Behind red-striped window blinds she pictured fine lunches, delicate suppers, and feasts fit for kings. She even lied to 
herself: it was here, she declared, that Florent and Gavard came to carouse with the two Méhudin sisters; she did not dare to say what happened after the dessert. 

Meanwhile, Pauline cried even louder now that Miss Saget had taken her by the hand. The old lady was on the point of taking her out through the gate of the square when the girl seemed to have 
second thoughts. She sat down on a bench and tried to make the child stop crying. 

‘Now, stop crying, or the sergents de ville will come and get you,’ she said to Pauline. ‘I’m going to take you home. You know me, don’t you? Come on, let's have a smile.’ 

The tears, however, were choking her and she wanted to go. Miss Saget let her cry, waiting until she had finished. The poor child was shaking; her petticoats and stockings were wet through; and as 
she wiped her tears away with her hands, her whole face became dirty. When at last she calmed down a little, the old woman continued in a wheedling voice: 

‘Your mummy is very nice, isn’t she? She loves you, doesn’t she?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Pauline, still sobbing. 

‘And your daddy, he’s very nice too, isn’t he? He doesn’t hit you or quarrel with your mummy, does he? What do they say at night when they go to bed?” 

‘| don’t know. I’m asleep then.’ 

‘Do they talk about your cousin Florent?’ 

‘| don’t know.’ 

Miss Saget pretended to look very serious and got up as if to go away. 

‘You don't tell stories, do you?’ she said. ‘You know you mustn't tell stories. I'll just leave you here if you tell stories, and Muche will come back and pinch you.’ 

Muche, who had been hovering about, intervened at this point and said in his clear, manly voice: 

‘Oh, she’s too stupid to know. But | do know that Florent looked very excited yesterday when mummy said he could kiss her if he wanted to!’ 

Pauline had begun to cry again at the threat of being abandoned. 

‘Be quiet, can’t you!’ muttered the old woman, giving her a shake. ‘Look, | won’t go away. I'll even give you a piece of barley sugar! You don’t like your cousin Florent, do you?’ 

‘No, mummy says he’s not nice.’ 

‘So your mummy does say something.’ 

‘One night when | was in bed with Mouton, she said to Daddy: “Your brother has only escaped from the galleys to take us all back there with him.” ’ 

Miss Saget uttered a cry. She stood up, trembling. It had just dawned on her. Then, without a word, she took Pauline by the hand and took her straight back to the charcuterie. At the corner of the Rue 
Pirouette, Muche prudently disappeared. Lisa was in a dreadful state. When she saw her daughter so bedraggled, she turned her round and round, looking at her from every angle. 

‘She’s been with Muche,’ said Miss Saget. | found them in the square. | don’t know what they were up to. But that boy is capable of anything.’ 

Lisa was speechless. She did not know where to take hold of her daughter, so great was her disgust at the sight of the muddy bootees, the dirty stockings, the torn skirts, and the filthy hands and face. 
The blue velvet ribbon, the earrings, and the little crucifix were all coated in mud. But the last straw for Lisa were the pockets full of earth. She knelt down and emptied them, regardless of the pink and 
white tiles. As she dragged Pauline away, she could only gasp: 

‘You filthy thing!’ 

Miss Saget, who had found the whole scene most enjoyable, fairly skipped across the Rue Rambuteau. She knew at last! For nearly a year she had been dying to find out, and here she suddenly was— 
in full possession of the facts, and of Florent. It was unimaginably satisfying, like being cured of a disease, for she really felt that Florent would have seen her to her grave had he continued to frustrate 
her curiosity. Now the whole neighbourhood of Les Halles belonged to her. Now there was nothing she did not know. She could have told the tale of every street, shop by shop. She uttered little sighs 
of delight as she entered the fruit market. 

‘Hello, Miss Saget,’ cried La Sarriette from her stall. ‘What are you smiling about? Have you won first prize in the lottery?’ 

‘No, no. Ah, if you only knew!’ 

La Sarriette, untidy and dishevelled as usual, looked charming in the midst of her fruit. Her frizzy hair fell over her forehead like vine branches. Her bare arms and neck, in fact each bare and rosy part 
of her body that was visible, had the freshness of cherries and peaches. Just for fun she had hung cherries in her ears, black cherries that dangled against her cheeks as she bent down, laughing. She 
was eating some redcurrants, and what amused her was the way she was smearing her face with them. Her lips were bright red, glistening with the juice from the fruit, as if they had been painted and 
perfumed with some middle eastern cosmetic. A smell of plums rose from her skirts. Her loosely tied shawl smelt of strawberries. 

Fruit of every kind was piled up around her behind her narrow stall. On the shelves at the back were rows of melons, cantaloupes covered in wart-like knots, marafchers whose skin was covered with 
grey lace-like netting, and culs-de-singe, with their smooth bumps. In front was an array of choice fruits, carefully arranged in baskets. They looked like full, round cheeks half hidden from view, or the 
faces of beautiful children glimpsed through a curtain of leaves; especially the peaches, the blushing Montreuil peaches with their soft, clear skin like girls from the north, and the yellow, sun-burnt 
peaches from the south, tanned like the women in Provence. The apricots lying in their moss took on the colour of amber, like the sunset glow on the necks of dark-haired girls just where the little hairs 
begin to curl. The cherries, arranged in rows, were like the lips of Chinese girls drawn into a tight smile: the Montmorencies, suggesting the fleshy lips of fat women; the English ones, much longer and 
more serious; the common black ones that looked as if they had been bruised by kisses; the bigaroons, speckled with pink and white that seemed to be smiling with a mixture of merriment and anger. 
The apples and pears stood in symmetrical piles, often in pyramids, showing the light flush of developing breasts, golden shoulders and hips, a discreet style of nudity among the sprays of fern. They 
all had different skins: the lady-apples soft like a baby, the raddled Rambourgs, the Calvilles in their white dresses, the ruddy Canadas, the blotchy crab-apples, the freckled pippins. Then came the 
pears: the white pears and English pears, the Beurrés, the Messire-Jeans, and the Duchesses—some dumpy, some with slender swan-like necks, others with heavy shoulders, their green and yellow 
bellies marked at times by a splash of carmine. Next to them the transparent plums were like pale, anaemic virgins: the greengages were like innocent flowers, while the mirabelles were like the golden 
beads of a rosary lying forgotten in a box with sticks of vanilla. The strawberries exhaled the fresh perfume of youth, especially the smaller ones, those that are picked in woods, and are much more 
aromatic than the big garden strawberries that smell of watering cans. Raspberries added their bouquet to this pure aroma. The redcurrants and the blackcurrants smiled knowingly, while the grapes, 
in heavy bunches laden with intoxication, lay languorously in their baskets, some of them dangling over the edge, scorched by the voluptuous heat of the sun. 

La Sarriette lived and worked here, as if in an orchard, in a rapture of intoxicating smells. The cheaper fruit—cherries, plums and strawberries—were piled up in front of her in baskets lined with paper, 
bruised each other's bodies and stained the stall with juice, a rich juice that steamed in the heat. On hot July afternoons she would feel quite giddy, when the melons enveloped her with their powerful 
aroma of musk. Then, tipsy, with her loosened shawl showing more of her breasts, fresh as she was with the springtide of life, she pouted her lips, tempting all who saw her to kiss them. It was she— 
her arms and neck—that gave such sensuous life to her fruit, such silky feminine warmth. At the next stall an old woman, a hideous old drunkard, displayed nothing but wizened apples, pears as flabby 


as herself, and cadaverous apricots as vile and sallow as a witch. But La Sarriette’s stall spoke of love and passion. It seemed that her lips had placed the cherries there like kisses, one by one; that 
the silken peaches had fallen gently from her body; that the plums had been supplied with the softest parts of her skin; that some of her own blood had flowed into the veins of the redcurrants. The heat 
of her youth and beauty excited these fruits of the earth, these seeds whose love had reached its climax on a bed of leaves, in the alcoves spread with moss deep in the baskets. The avenue of flowers 
behind her stall seemed to have a dull smell in comparison with the vital aroma that rose from her open baskets and her low-slung shawl. 

That day she was very excited by a huge consignment of plums. She could see that Miss Saget had some important news and that she wanted to stop and talk. But the old woman stamped her foot 
and said: 

‘No, no, | haven't got time. I’m on my way to see Madam Lecoeur. But I've got some amazing news. You can come with me, if you like.’ 

In fact, her sole purpose in going through the fruit market was to entice La Sarriette to go with her. La Sarriette could not resist the temptation. Sir Jules was there, wriggling about on his chair. 

‘Look after the shop for a minute, will you?’ she asked. ‘I'll come straight back.’ 

Jules, however, stood up and shouted after her: 

‘Hey, no! I’m going! | don’t want to hang about here for an hour, as | did the other day. Besides, these plums give me a headache.’ 

He strode off, his hands in his pockets, and the stall was left to look after itself. Miss Saget trotted along so fast that La Sarriette had to run to keep up. At the butter market, a neighbour told them that 
Madam Lecceur was in the cellars. La Sarriette went down to fetch her, while the old woman sat down among the cheeses. 

The cellar under the butter market is a very gloomy spot. The rows of storerooms are protected by very fine wire meshing, as a safeguard against fire; and the gas burners that are few and far between, 
make dull yellow splodges, in the heavy, nauseous atmosphere beneath the low roof. Madam Lecceur was working her butter on one of the tables that lay under the Rue Berger; the gratings allowed a 
pale light to filter through. These tables, constantly washed down with water from the taps, are as white as if they were new. With her back to the water pump at the far end, Madam Lecoeur was 
kneading her butter in an oak box. She took some of the different kinds that lay behind her and mixed them together, correcting the result with the addition of one or another, just as is done in the 
blending of wines. Bent almost double, with her pointed shoulders, and her thin, knotty arms like poles, she was thrusting her fists furiously into this greasy paste that was beginning to look white and 
creamy. She was sweating, and uttered a sigh with every effort she made. 

‘Miss Saget would like a word, auntie,’ said La Sarriette. 

Madam Lecceur halted and pushed her bonnet back over her hair with her greasy fingers, not seeming to mind making a mess of it. 

‘I've finished,’ she replied. ‘Ask her to wait a minute.’ 

‘She’s got something very interesting to tell you.’ 

‘Just a minute.’ 

Once more she plunged her arms into the butter, up to her elbows. Softened beforehand in warm water, it oiled her parchment-like skin and made the thick blue veins bulge out on her arms. La Sarriette 
was quite disgusted by the sight of these ugly arms, slaving away in the depths of the melting mass of butter. But she remembered what it was like: at one time she too had kept her pretty little hands 
in the butter for whole afternoons. It had even replaced her hand cream, an unguent that had kept her skin white and her nails pink, and had seemed to give her fingers their extreme suppleness. 

‘| don’t think that butter will be very good, auntie,’ she continued, after a pause. ‘Your butter is too strong.’ 

‘| know,’ said Madam Lecceur, between two groans. ‘But what can | do? Everything’s got to be used. Some people want cheap butter, so that’s what they get... It’s always too good for the customers, 
anyway.’ 

La Sarriette thought that she wouldn't like to eat butter worked by her aunt’s arms. Then she glanced at a little pot full of a red dye. 

‘Your raucourt is too light,’ she murmured. 

The raucourt is a colouring matter used to give the butter its fine shade of yellow. The butter women imagine that its secret is known only to themselves, though it is simply made from annatto, and 
sometimes from carrots and marigolds. 

‘Are you coming or not?’ said the young woman, who was not used to the foul smell of the cellar and was getting impatient. ‘Miss Saget may have gone again. | think she’s got some important news 
about Uncle Gavard.’ 

On hearing this, Madam Lecceur stopped work abruptly. She left the butter and the raucourt and did not even bother to wipe her arms. With a little tap she once more adjusted her bonnet and climbed 
the steps behind her niece, repeating anxiously: 

‘Do you really think she’s gone again?’ 

She was pleased to see Miss Saget sitting among the cheeses. The old woman had not dreamed for a moment of going away. The three of them sat behind the stall, so close together that their noses 
almost touched. Miss Saget remained silent for two whole minutes, and then, seeing that the others were dying of curiosity, she said in her shrill little voice: 

‘You know that Florent? Well, | can tell you where he was before he came here.’ 

For a moment longer she kept them in suspense. Then, in a deep, melodramatic voice, she said: 

‘He was in prison.’ 

All around them the cheeses were stinking. On the two shelves at the back of the stall were huge blocks of butter: Brittany butter overflowing its baskets; Normandy butter wrapped in cloth, looking like 
models of bellies on to which a sculptor had thrown some wet rags; other blocks, already cut into and looking like high rocks full of valleys and crevices. Under the display counter of red marble veined 
with grey, baskets of eggs shone like white chalk; while on layers of straw in boxes were bondons placed end to end, and gournays arranged like medals, forming darker patches tinted with green. But 
for the most part the cheeses stood in piles on the table. There, next to the one-pound packs of butter, a gigantic cantal was spread on leaves of white beet, as though split by blows from an axe; then 
came a golden Cheshire cheese, a gruyere like a wheel fallen from some barbarian chariot, some Dutch cheeses suggesting decapitated heads smeared in dried blood and as hard as skulls—which 
has eared them the name of ‘death’s heads’. A parmesan added its aromatic tang to the thick, dull smell of the others. Three bries, on round boards, looked like melancholy moons. Two of them, very 
dry, were at the full; the third, in its second quarter, was melting away in a white cream that had spread into a pool and flowed over the thin boards that had been put there in an attempt to hold it in 
check. Some ports-saluts, shaped like ancient discuses, bore the printed names of their makers. A romantour in silver paper suggested a bar of nougat or some sweet cheese which had strayed into 
this realm of bitter fermentations. The roqueforts, too, under their glass covers, had a princely air, their fat faces veined in blue and yellow, like the victims of some shameful disease common to rich 
people who have eaten too many truffles; while on a dish next to them stood the fromages de chévre, about the size of a child’s fist, hard and grey like the pebbles which the rams send rolling down 
stony paths as they lead their flock. Then came the strong-smelling cheeses: the mont-d’ors, pale yellow, with a mild sugary smell; the troyes, very thick and bruised at the edges, much stronger, 
smelling like a damp cellar; the camemberts, suggesting high game; the neufchatels, the limtowns, the marolles, the pont-l’6veques, each adding its own shrill note in a phrase that was harsh to the 
point of nausea; the /ivarots, tinted red, as irritating to the throat as sulphur fumes; and finally, stronger than all the others, the olivets, wrapped in walnut leaves, like the carcasses of animals which 
peasants cover with branches as they lie rotting in the hedgerow under the blazing sun. The warm afternoon had softened the cheeses; the mould on the rinds was melting and glazing over with the 
rich colours of red copper verdigris, like wounds that have badly healed; under the oak leaves, a breeze lifted the skin of the olivets that seemed to move up and down with the slow deep breathing of 
aman asleep. A livarot was swarming with life; and behind the scales a géromé flavoured with aniseed gave off such a pestilential smell that all around it flies had dropped dead on the marble slab. 
This géromé was almost under Miss Saget’s nose. She recoiled and leaned her head against the big sheets of white and yellow paper that hung down from a comer at the back of the stall. 

‘Yes,’ she repeated with an expression of disgust. ‘He was in prison. So, you see, those Quenu-Gradelles have no reason to put on such airs!’ 

Madam Lecoeur and La Sarriette made noises of consternation. It couldn’t be true. What could he have done to be sent to prison? Who could possibly think that Madam Quenu, whose virtue was 
renowned throughout the neighbourhood, would choose a convict as a lover? 

‘You don’t seem to understand!’ cried the old woman impatiently. ‘Listen to me... | was sure I'd seen that great beanpole somewhere before.’ 

She proceeded to tell them Florent’s story. She had recalled a vague rumour about a nephew of old Gradelle being transported to Cayenne for killing six gendarmes at a barricade. She had even seen 
this nephew once in the Rue Pirouette. Well, the nephew and the cousin were one and the same! Then she began to bemoan her waning powers. Her memory was going, she said; she would soon be 
unable to remember anything. She mourned her loss of memory like a scholar who sees his notes, his life’s work, being blown away by the wind. 

‘Six gendarmes!’ murmured La Sarriette in admiration. ‘He must be incredibly strong.’ 

‘And he’s done away with plenty of others,’ added Miss Saget. ‘I wouldn’t like to meet him on a dark night!’ 

‘What a villain!’ stammered Madam Lecceur, quite stunned. 

The sun was slanting into the market, the cheeses stank even more. The smell of the marolles seemed strongest; it released powerful whiffs into the air, like the stink of stable litter. Then the wind 
changed, and suddenly the deathly presence of the limtown struck the three women, pungent and bitter, like the last gasps of a dying man. 

‘But’, Madam Lecceur went on, ‘if he’s that fat Lisa’s brother-in-law, then he could hardly have slept with her.’ 

They looked at each other. This aspect of the case took them by surprise. They were loath to give up their original theory. Miss Saget, shrugging her shoulders, suggested: 

‘Well, that wouldn’t stop him... Although, | must say, it would be a bit much... Still, | wouldn’t put it past him.’ 

‘But, in any case, that must be ancient history, because, as you said, he’s spending all that time with the Méhudin girls.’ 

‘He certainly is,’ said Miss Saget irritably, feeling that her word was doubted. ‘He’s there every evening. But it’s not our concern, is it? We're decent, aren’t we? What he gets up to makes no difference 
to us!’ 

‘Quite right,’ agreed the other two. ‘He’s an absolute villain.’ 

The story was almost turning tragic. La Belle Lisa seemed spared but they consoled themselves for this by prophesying that Florent would bring about some terrible catastrophe. Of course he had evil 
designs; people like that only escape in order to burn everything down, and if he had come back to Les Halles it must be to hatch some plot. Then they began to imagine the most extravagant scenarios. 
The two tradeswomen declared that they would put extra padlocks on the doors of their storerooms; and La Sarriette remembered that she had had a basket of peaches stolen the previous week. Miss 
Saget, however, really frightened the other two by telling them that the ‘Reds’ didn’t work like that: their concern was not with baskets of peaches; they formed into companies of two or three hundred 
to kill everyone in sight and plunder and pillage at will. That was ‘politics’, she said, with the superior air of a woman who thought she knew what she was talking about. Madam Lecoeur was feeling 
quite ill. She could already see Florent and his henchmen hiding in the cellars, and rushing out at night to set fire to Les Halles and sack Paris. 

‘By the way,’ exclaimed Miss Saget, ‘now that | come to think of it, there’s old Gradelle’s money. Dear me, the Quenus must be really worried!’ 

She now looked very happy again. The gossiping continued. They fell to talking about the Quenus, and she told the story of the treasure discovered in the salting tub that she knew down to the last 
detail. She could even quote the precise amount, eighty-five thousand francs, though neither Lisa nor her husband could recall confiding it to any living soul. Anyway, the point was that the Quenus had 
not given ‘the beanpole’ his share. He was too badly dressed for that. Perhaps he didn’t even know about the salting tub. They were all thieves in that family. Then they bent their heads together, 
lowered their voices, and decided that while it was probably dangerous to attack La Belle Lisa, they should certainly ‘deal with that Red’, so that he wouldn't eat up any more of poor Sir Gavard’s money. 
A silence fell at the mention of Gavard. They all looked at each other cautiously. As they were all rather short of breath by this time, it was the camembert they could smell. This cheese, with its gamy 
odour, had overpowered the milder smells of the marolles and the limtown; its power was remarkable. Every now and then, however, a slight whiff, a flute-like note, came from the parmesan, while the 
bries came into play with their soft, musty smell, the gentle sound, so to speak, of a damp tambourine. The livarot launched into an overwhelming reprise, and the géromé kept up the symphony with a 
sustained high note. 

‘| saw Madam Léonce,’ said Miss Saget with a meaningful look. 

At this the other two became extremely attentive. Madam Léonce was the concierge at Gavard’s place in the Rue de la Cossonnerie. It was an old house standing back from the street, its ground floor 
occupied by an orange and lemon distributor who had had the front distempered in blue up to the second floor. Madam Léonce acted as Gavard’s housekeeper, kept the keys of his cupboards, and 
took him tisanes when he happened to catch cold. She was a dour woman in her fifties, who spoke slowly but at endless length. She had been rather put out one day when Gavard had pinched her 
round the waist but this had not prevented her from putting leeches on him in a rather delicate spot after a fall. Miss Saget, who went to have coffee with her every Wednesday night, became even 
friendlier with her when Gavard came to live in the house. They would talk about him for hours; they were both attached to him, and were very concerned for his health and happiness. 

‘Yes, | saw Madam Léonce,’ repeated the old woman. ‘We had coffee yesterday... She seemed very worried. Apparently Sir Gavard never comes home these days before one in the morning. On 
Sunday she took him some broth, because she thought he looked in a bad way.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure it’s not his health she’s interested in,’ exclaimed Madam Lecoeur, who was somewhat concerned by Madam Léonce’s attentions to Gavard. 


Miss Saget thought she ought to defend her friend. 

‘You're quite wrong... Madam Léonce is a better woman than her position might make you think. She’s quite a lady. If she’d wanted to help herself to handfuls of Sir Gavard’s things, she could have 
done so long ago. Apparently he leaves everything just lying about. | wanted to talk to you about that. But not a word to anyone, please.’ 

They swore that they would not breathe a word, and craned their necks to hear what Miss Saget had to say: 

‘Well, Sir Gavard has been behaving very strangely recently. He has been buying firearms, one of those big revolvers. Madam Léonce says that it’s horrible, the pistol is always on the mantelpiece or 
the table, and she doesn't dare to do any dusting any more. But that’s not all. His money. . .’ 

‘His money!’ echoed Madam Lecceur, with blazing cheeks. 

‘Well, he’s got no shares left, he’s sold them all. All he’s got now is a pile of gold in a cupboard.’ 

‘A pile of gold!’ cried La Sarriette, becoming most excited. 

‘Yes, a big pile of gold. A whole shelf-full. It's dazzling. Madam Léonce told me he opened the cupboard one morning when she was there, and it nearly blinded her.’ 

There was another silence. The three women were blinking, as if they had the gold in front of them. La Sarriette was the first to burst out laughing, and murmured: 

‘If my uncle gave it all to me, I’d have a wonderful time with Jules. We'd never get up; we'd have fine food brought in from the restaurant.’ 

Madam Lecceur, however, seemed stunned by the revelation, crushed beneath the weight of the gold which she could not stop imagining. She felt deeply envious. At last she raised her skinny arms 
and dry hands, her fingernails still covered in butter, and stammered in a distressed tone: 

‘| mustn't think of it! It’s too painfull’ 

‘It would all be yours if anything happened to him,’ said Miss Saget. ‘If | were in your shoes, I’d put myself first... That gun is a very bad sign. Sir Gavard has got into bad company. I’m afraid it'll all end 
badly.’ 

Then the conversation turned once more to Florent. They tore him to pieces even more violently than before. And then, with perfect composure, they began to discuss what was likely to happen to 
Florent and Gavard, given all these goings-on. They'd certainly be done for if there was any gossiping. So, they swore to keep their mouths shut, not because that rat Florent deserved any favours but 
because Sir Gavard had to be protected at all costs. They stood up, and Miss Saget was turning as if to go when Madam Lecceur said: ‘But if anything does happen to him, do you think Madam Léonce 
could be trusted? Perhaps she’s got the key to the cupboard.’ 

‘Now that’s going a bit far,’ replied the old woman. ‘I think she’s perfectly decent; but, of course, there’s no telling... Some people... Anyway, I’ve given you all due warning. Now it’s up to you.’ 

As they stood there taking their leave of each other, the cheeses seemed to stink even more. They all seemed to stink together, in a foul cacophony: from the oppressiveness of the heavy Dutch 
cheeses and the gruyéres to the sharp alkaline note of the olivet. From the cantal, Cheshire, and goat’s milk came the sound of a bassoon, punctuated by the sudden, sharp notes of the neufchatels, 
the troyes, and the mont-d’ors. Then the smells went wild and became completely jumbled, the port-salut, limtown, géromé, marolles, livarot, and pont-I’éveque combining into a great explosion of 
smells. The stench rose and spread, no longer a collection of individual smells but a huge, sickening mixture. It seemed for a moment that it was the vile words of Madam Lecceur and Miss Saget that 
had produced this dreadful odour. 

‘I'm very grateful,’ said Madam Lecceur. ‘If | ever get rich, | won’t forget you.’ 

The old woman picked up a cream cheese, inspected it, and put it back on the marble slab. Then she asked how much it was. 

‘To me,’ she added with a smile. 

‘To you, nothing,’ replied Madam Lecceur ‘It’s yours.’ 

And again she added: ‘If only | was rich!’ 

Miss Saget assured her that one day she would be rich. The cheese had already disappeared into her bag. Madam Lecoeur went back to the cellar, while Miss Saget walked back with La Sarriette to 
her stall. There they stopped for a moment and talked about Sir Jules. The fruit around them had a fresh springtime smell. 

‘It smells much nicer here than at your aunt's,’ said the old woman. ‘I was beginning to feel quite ill just now. | don’t know how she can stand it. But here everything smells nice. It makes you look quite 
rosy, my dear.’ 

La Sarriette began to laugh. She loved compliments. Then she sold a woman a pound of plums and told her they were like sugar. 

‘I'd like some plums too,’ murmured Miss Saget, when the woman had gone. ‘But | only need one or two... Living by myself, you know. . .’ 

‘Take a handful,’ said La Sarriette. ‘It won't ruin me. Tell Jules to come back if you see him. He’s probably smoking a cigar on the first bench on the right as you come out of the avenue.’ 

Miss Saget took the biggest handful of plums she could, and they followed the cheese into the bag. Then she pretended to leave the markets but in reality made a detour through one of the covered 
avenues, walking slowly and thinking that the plums and a cheese would not make much of a dinner. When she did not manage, during her afternoon foraging, to wheedle the stallkeepers into filling 
her bag, she was reduced to making a meal out of scraps. So she crept back to the butter market, where, on the side of the Rue Berger and behind the offices of the oystermongers, there were some 
cooked-meat stalls. Every morning little closed box-like carts, lined with zinc and fitted with air vents, drew up in front of the larger Parisian kichens and carried away the left-overs from restaurants, 
embassies, and ministries. The left-overs were then sorted out in the market cellars, and by nine o'clock plates of food were displayed for sale at three or five sous apiece: slices of meat, scraps of 
game, fish heads and tails, vegetables, bits of galantine, and, by way of dessert, cakes scarcely cut into, and other confectionery. The half-starved, small-time workers and women shivering with fever 
would queue up to buy them, and sometimes the street urchins would make fun of them, especially the pale old skinflints who would glance round nervously when they bought something, to make sure 
nobody was watching them. Miss Saget slipped in front of a stall whose keeper boasted that what she sold came only from the Tuileries. One day she had persuaded the old woman to buy a slice of 
lamb by assuring her that it had come straight from the plate of the Emperor himself; and this piece of meat, consumed with some pride, still tickled her vanity when she thought of it. Her secretive 
approach was explained by her desire not to put out the neighbouring shopkeepers, whom she was always visiting without ever buying anything. Her method was to pick a quarrel with the shopkeepers 
as soon as she knew all about them; then she would bestow her patronage on others, desert them in turn, and gradually make friends again with those with whom she had quarrelled. In this way she 
made the rounds of Les Halles, making herself known in every shop. Anyone would have thought that she consumed vast amounts of provisions, whereas, in fact, she lived off presents and the few 
scraps she had to buy when all else failed. 

That evening only an old man was standing in front of the stall. He was sniffing at a plate of mixed meat and fish. Miss Saget began to sniff at a plate of cold fried fish. It was offered at three sous. She 
bargained and got it for two. The fish was swallowed up in her bag. Other customers arrived and with one accord bent down to sniff the plates. The smell of the stall was nauseating, an odour of greasy 
dishes and filthy sinks. 

‘Come and see me tomorrow,’ the stallkeeper said to the old woman. ‘I'll keep something nice for you... There’s a big dinner at the Tuileries tonight...’ 

Miss Saget was about to promise to come, when, turning round, she saw Gavard, who had been listening. She turned very red, and hurried away, pretending not to have recognized him. But he followed 
her for a moment, shrugging and muttering to himself that he wasn’t at all surprised at how malicious the old bat was, seeing that she ‘poisoned herself with the filth they carted off from the Tuileries’. 
The very next day vague rumours began to circulate in the markets. Madam Lecceur and La Sarriette still maintained that they were sticking to their vows of secrecy. Miss Saget had been particularly 
clever; she had held her tongue, leaving it to the others to spread the story about Florent. At first only a few small details were hawked about in whispers; then various versions of the story began to 
emerge, incidents were exaggerated, and gradually a legend grew up in which Florent played the part of a bogey man. He had killed ten gendarmes at the barricade in the Rue Grenéta; he had returned 
to France on a pirate ship whose crew massacred every living thing on the seas; and since his arrival in Paris he had been seen at night prowling about the streets with suspicious-looking characters, 
of whom he was obviously the leader. From that point on the imagination of the market women knew no bounds. They spawned the most melodramatic ideas. There was talk of a band of smugglers in 
the heart of the city, and of a vast organization that masterminded all the thefts committed in Les Halles. Much pity was expressed for the Quenu-Gradelles, mixed with malicious allusions to Gradelle’s 
money. The money was what obsessed them. It was generally thought that Florent had returned to claim his share. But as it was rather hard to explain why the division had not yet been made, they 
put forward the theory that he was waiting for an opportunity to pocket the lot. The Quenu-Gradelles were bound to be found murdered one morning; and a rumour spread that dreadful quarrels took 
place every night between the two brothers and La Belle Lisa. 

When these stories reached the ears of La Belle Normande, she shrugged her shoulders and burst out laughing. 

‘Don't be silly,’ she said. ‘You don’t know him as | do... He’s as gentle as a lamb.’ 

She had recently refused the hand of Sir Lebigre, who had at last ventured to make a formal proposal. For the last two months he had been giving the Méhudins a bottle of liqueur every Sunday. Rose 
took the bottle round, with her usual submissive air. She was always entrusted with a compliment for La Normande, some pretty speech which she faithfully repeated, without appearing in the slightest 
degree embarrassed. When Sir Lebigre was rejected, to show that he took no offence and was still hopeful, he sent Rose the following Sunday with two bottles of champagne and a big bunch of flowers. 
She duly gave all this to the beautiful fishwife, reciting as she did so Sir Lebigre’s prose madrigal: 

‘Sir Lebigre invites you to drink this to his health that has been greatly shaken by you know what. He hopes that one day you will be willing to cure him, as you remain as pretty and as sweet as these 
flowers.’ 

La Normande was much amused by the enraptured look on Rose’s face. She kissed her and talked to her about her master, who was very hard to please, or so people said. She asked her if she was 
fond of him, whether he wore braces and snored at night. Then she made her take back the champagne and the bunch of flowers. 

‘Tell Sir Lebigre not to send any more. You are too good, my child. It annoys me to see you being made to come here with bottles of champagne. Why don’t you slap him across the face, that master 
of yours?’ 

‘What? But he wants me to come,’ replied Rose, as she left. ‘You shouldn’t upset him. He’s very kind.’ 

La Normande had been completely won over by Florent’s gentle nature. She still followed his lessons with Muche, under the lamp in the evening, dreaming that one day she would marry this man who 
was so good with children; she would keep her fish stall going, while he would doubtless rise to a position of high authority in the administration of Les Halles. This dream was hardly in keeping, 
however, with Florent’s very respectful attitude towards her. He would greet her formally, keeping his distance, whereas she would have liked to laugh with him, be flirtatious, and love as she knew how 
to love. Florent’s passive resistance was the reason why she kept toying with the idea of marriage. She imagined the boost it would give to her self-esteem. Florent, however, lived on a loftier plane. 
Perhaps he would have succumbed if he had not been so attached to little Muche; and also, the thought of having a mistress in that house, so close to the sister and mother, filled him with horror. 
She was greatly surprised when she learnt the history of the man she loved. He had never breathed a word about these things, and she reproached him for it. But his extraordinary adventures only 
increased her affection for him, and, for whole evenings, she made him relate everything that had happened to him. She trembled to think that the police might discover him; but he reassured her, 
saying that the matter was now too old for the police to bother about. One evening he told her about the woman in the Boulevard Montmartre, the woman in the pink bonnet whose blood had run onto 
his hands. He still often thought about that poor creature. In his nights of anguish in Cayenne her image had often appeared before him; and he had returned to France with the mad notion of seeing 
her walking down the street in broad daylight, although he had never stopped feeling the weight of her body across his legs. And yet, he thought, she might perhaps have recovered. Sometimes, when 
he was walking in the street, he had the sudden impression that he had seen her, and his heart almost stopped; and he sometimes followed pink bonnets and shawl-draped shoulders with a wildly 
beating heart. When he closed his eyes, he could see her walking towards him; but she would let her shawl slip, showing the two red stains on her bodice; and then he saw her waxen face, her empty 
eyes, and her mouth twisted in pain. For a long time his great sorrow had been not to know her name, and being forced to see her as a mere shadow. Whenever the idea of a woman arose in his mind, 
it was her image that appeared before him, as the one pure, tender creature he knew. He often caught himself imagining that she was looking for him on the boulevard where she had fallen, and that 
she would have given him a whole lifetime of happiness if she had met him a few seconds sooner. He wanted no other woman; indeed, no other woman existed for him. His voice trembled so much 
when he spoke about her that La Normande, with the instinct of a woman in love, understood, and was jealous. 

‘Well,’ she murmured unkindly, ‘it’s good that you won't see her again. She can’t be very pretty now.’ 

Florent turned pale with horror at the vision these words evoked. His love was rotting in her grave. He could not forgive La Normande for this cruel remark that from that moment made him see the 
grinning jaws and hollow eyes of a skeleton under the lovely pink bonnet. When La Normande tried to tease him about ‘the woman he had slept with on the corner of the Rue Vivienne’, he became 
quite angry, and shut her up immediately. 

What struck La Belle Normande most in the course of these revelations was that she was wrong to think she was enticing a lover away from La Belle Lisa. This diminished her feeling of triumph so 
much that for a week or so her love for Florent abated. She found some consolation in the story of the inheritance. La Belle Lisa was no longer a prude but a thief who was denying her brother-in-law 
what was rightfully his. Every evening now, while Muche had his handwriting lesson, the conversation turned to Gradelle’s money. 


‘What an idea!’ the fishgirl would exclaim with a laugh. ‘He must have wanted to salt his money. Why else would he put it in a salting tub? Eighty-five thousand francs! That's a tidy sum! Especially 
when you think that the Quenus probably lied. Perhaps there was two or three times that much. If | were you, I'd insist on having my share. Straight away.’ 

‘| don’t need anything,’ Florent kept saying. ‘l wouldn’t know what to do with the money anyway.’ 

At that, she would become quite angry. 

‘You're not much of a man, | must say. It’s pitiful! Can’t you see that the Quenus are making a fool of you? The fat thing even gives you her husband's old clothes. | don’t want to hurt your feelings but 
everybody comments on it... That old pair of trousers you've got on, everybody's seen your brother in them for the last three years. If | were you, I’d throw all that rubbish back at them and insist on my 
rights. It's forty-two thousand francs they owe you, isn’t it? I'd insist on every cent!’ 

Florent tried to explain that his sister-in-law had offered to give him his share, and was keeping it on one side for him but he simply did not want it. He went into the whole business in the minutest detail, 
trying to convince her of the Quenus’ honesty. 

‘Pull the other one!’ she would scoff. ‘We know all about their honesty. That fat thing folds it up every morning and puts it away in her wardrobe so as not to get it dirty. Really, | feel sorry for you. It’s so 
easy to pull the wool over your eyes. You're like a child. She'll put the money in your pocket one day, and take it out the next. As easy as that! Do you want me to go and ask for the money for you? It 
would be interesting to see what would happen. I'd either get the money or smash the place up—you can be sure of that!’ 

‘But it's no business of yours,’ said Florent, quite alarmed. ‘We'll see. Perhaps I'll need some money soon.’ 

She shrugged and muttered something about him being far too weak. Her great aim now was to bring him into conflict with the Quenu-Gradelles, and she used for this purpose every means at her 
disposal—anger, mockery, and affection. And there was something else she dreamed of. When she had succeeded in marrying Florent, she would pay Lisa a visit and give her a good slap across the 
face if she refused to hand over the money. As she lay awake at night, she imagined the whole thing: walking straight into the charcuterie, sitting down in the middle of the shop at the busiest time of 
day, and making a terrible scene. She became so obsessed with this idea that she would have been prepared to marry Florent just to be able to go and lay claim to the forty-two thousand francs. 
Mére Méhudin, exasperated by La Normande’s rejection of Sir Lebigre, began to tell everybody that her daughter was mad and that ‘that beanpole’ must have slipped her some terrible drug. When she 
heard the story about Cayenne, she flew into a rage, called him a convict and a murderer. She said it was no wonder that his villainy had kept him so thin. Her versions of Florent’s story were the most 
monstrous of all. At home she kept fairly quiet, simply grumbling and making a show of locking up the drawer where the silver was kept whenever Florent appeared. One day, however, after a quarrel 
with La Normande, she exclaimed: 

‘It can’t go on like this! That dreadful man is turning you against me. Don’t push me too far, or I'll go and tell the police about him, as sure as I’m standing here!’ 

‘You'd tell the police!’ echoed La Normande, clenching her fists and trembling. ‘You’d better not! If you weren’t my mother...’ 

At this, Claire, who had witnessed the quarrel, burst out laughing, with a nervous laugh that seemed to stick in her throat. For some time now she had been behaving even more oddly than ever; her 
eyes were often red and her face very pale. 

‘Well, what would you do?’ she asked. ‘Would you hit her? And would you hit me too, your sister? That's how it'll end up, you know. I'll certainly get him out of our house. I'll go to the police myself and 
save mother the trouble.’ 

Then, as La Normande choked with rage and stammered out threats, Claire added: 

‘You won't have to bother with me. I'll throw myself in the river when | come back over the bridge.’ 

Tears were rolling down her face. She ran into her bedroom and slammed the door. La Mére Méhudin never spoke again of denouncing Florent to the police, although Muche reported to his mother 
that he had seen her talking to Sir Lebigre several times in the neighbourhood. 

The rivalry between La Belle Normande and La Belle Lisa now became more silent and disturbing in character. In the afternoons, when the pink-striped canvas awning was drawn down at the front of 
the charcuterie, the fishwife would call out that the fat woman inside was afraid and was hiding. The shop also had a window blind that maddened her when it was down; it bore a picture of a hunting 
luncheon in a forest glade, with gentlemen in black and bare-shouldered ladies sitting on the yellow grass and eating a red pie almost as big as themselves. Of course La Belle Lisa was not afraid. As 
soon as the sun went down, she raised the blind; as she sat knitting behind her counter she gazed serenely across at the concourse in front of Les Halles, where a swarm of urchins were poking about 
in the soil under the gratings that protected the roots of the plane trees; porters were smoking their pipes on the benches; and at either end of the footpath was a billposting pillar covered with theatre 
posters, alternately green, yellow, red, and blue, like a harlequin’s costume. While pretending to be interested in the traffic, Lisa kept a constant eye on La Belle Normande. Sometimes she would lean 
forward as if following, right up to the stop at the Pointe Saint-Eustache, the bus which ran between the Bastille and the Place Wagram; but this was only to get a better view of the fishwife, who, to 
avenge the business of the blind, covered her head and her fish with large sheets of brown paper, on the pretext of warding off the rays of the setting sun. At present La Belle Lisa had the upper hand. 
She remained very calm as the day of reckoning drew near, whereas her rival, despite her attempt to appear similarly detached, invariably lapsed into some crude insult that she immediately regretted. 
La Normande’s ambition was always to appear ‘ladylike’. Nothing irritated her more than to hear people extolling the good manners of her rival. Mére Méhudin had noticed this weak spot, and now she 
used it to attack her daughter. 

‘| saw Madam Quenu standing outside her shop this afternoon,’ she would sometimes say. ‘It's amazing how young she looks. And she’s so refined, a real lady. It's the counter that does it, that’s what 
keeps her up to the mark and makes her so concerned about her appearance.’ 

In this remark there was a veiled allusion to Sir Lebigre’s proposal. La Belle Normande would say nothing but sat for a moment lost in thought. She pictured herself at the other end of the Rue Pirouette, 
behind the counter, forming a pendant, as it were, to La Belle Lisa. This was the first wavering in her affection for Florent. 

The truth was that Florent was becoming very hard to defend. The whole neighbourhood was up in arms against him. Everyone seemed to have a special reason for wanting to destroy him. Some 
swore that he was in the pay of the police, while others claimed to have seen him in the butter cellars, trying to make holes in the wire netting, so that he could throw lighted matches into the storerooms. 
The slander increased, turning into a flood of abuse, the source of which no one really knew. The fish market was the last to rise up in revolt. The fishwives liked Florent for his gentleness, and for a 
while they defended him; but, under the influence of the women in the butter and fruit markets, they finally gave in. Then the battle began again: the thin figure of Florent on one side, the huge breasts 
and bellies of the women on the other. Once more he became lost in swirling skirts, beset by bursting bodices. But he noticed nothing, and carried on regardless with his plan. 

At every hour of the day, and in every corner of the market, Miss Saget’s black hat could be seen bobbing about in the midst of all this activity. Her pale little face seemed everywhere. She had sworn 
revenge on the company which met in Sir Lebigre’s back room. She blamed them for spreading the story of how she lived on scraps. The fact of the matter was that one evening Gavard had told them 
how the ‘old nanny goat’ who came to spy on them fed herself on the filth tossed away by that Bonapartist clique. Clemence felt sick when she heard this, while Robine gulped down a mouthful of beer, 
as if to rinse his throat. Gavard, however, repeated his witticism: 

‘Stuff the Tuileries have belched on...’ 

He pulled a hideous face as he pronounced these words. To him the pieces of meat scraped off the Emperor's plate were so much political ordure, vile left-overs from all the foul deeds of the regime. 
It was thus that, at Sir Lebigre’s, Miss Saget came to be regarded with the utmost distaste. She was looked upon as some kind of unclean animal that battened upon corruption. Clemence and Gavard 
hawked the story round the markets so efficiently that the old woman’s relations with the shopkeepers were seriously affected; when she haggled over prices and gossiped away without buying anything, 
they told her curtly to go off to the scrap stalls. This cut down her supply of information, and on some days she did not have the faintest idea what was happening. She wept with frustration, and in one 
moment of anger she said point-blank to La Sarriette and Madam Lecceur: 

‘You've pushed me far enough. I'll see to your Gavard now!’ 

The two women were rather taken aback but did not protest. The next day, however, Miss Saget had calmed down, and once more she expressed her sympathy for that poor Sir Gavard who was so ill 
advised and was positively rushing to his doom. 

Gavard was certainly compromising himself. Ever since the conspiracy had begun to take shape, he had been carrying about in his pocket the revolver that had so alarmed Madam Léonce. It was a 
big, impressive-looking weapon that he had bought at the best gunmaker in Paris, veiling the whole transaction in the deepest mystery. He showed it to all the ladies in the poultry market, just like a 
schoolboy who keeps a forbidden novel in his desk. He let the gun stick out of his pocket, and drew attention to it with a wink. Then he affected a mysterious reticence, indulged in vague hints and 
insinuations—played, in short, the part of a man revelling in feigning fear. The revolver made him feel very important, placed him definitely among the most dangerous men in Paris. Sometimes, when 
he was safe inside his stall, he would consent to take it out of his pocket altogether and show it to two or three women. He asked the women to stand in front of him so that they would, as he said, hide 
him with their skirts. Then he cocked it, played around with it, and took aim at a goose or a turkey hanging on display. The women’s fright delighted him; in the end he always reassured them by telling 
them it was not loaded. But he carried a supply of cartridges about with him, in a box which he opened with the most elaborate precautions. When they had handled the cartridges, he at last decided 
to put away his arsenal. Then, with arms folded, he would chatter away jubilantly for hours. 

‘A man’s a man when he’s got a weapon like that,’ he would say in the most swaggering way. ‘I couldn’t care less about the police now. On Sunday | went with a friend to try it out on the Plaine Saint- 
Denis. Of course, it doesn’t do to tell everybody you've got one of these playthings. But, lo and behold, we shot at a tree, and | hit it every time! You'll see, you'll see. It won't be long before you hear a 
lot more about Anatole.’ 

Anatole was the name he had bestowed on the revolver. Within a week everyone in the market knew about the weapon and the cartridges. His friendship with Florent, however, seemed suspicious. 
He was too rich and too fat to attract the hatred that was directed at Florent but he lost the respect of the shrewdest among them and succeeded in frightening the timid ones. This pleased him 
immensely. 

‘It's not wise to carry firearms about,’ said Miss Saget. ‘It'll get him into trouble in the end.’ 

At Sir Lebigre’s, Gavard was in his element. Since he had stopped eating with the Quenus, Florent virtually lived in the little back room. He lunched and dined there, and constantly shut himself away 
there. He had almost turned it into a room of his own, a study where he left his old coats and books and papers lying about. Sir Lebigre offered no objection; he had even removed one of the tables to 
make room for a kind of wall-sofa that Florent could use, if the need arose, to sleep on. Whenever Florent expressed any qualms about taking advantage of Sir Lebigre’s kindness, the landlord told him 
not to worry and said the place was entirely at his disposal. Similarly, Logre was extremely friendly towards him. He had appointed himself his ‘lieutenant’, and would talk to him constantly about ‘the 
affair’, keeping him informed of his actions and giving him the names of new members. He had assumed responsibility for organising things; it was his task to bring the various plotters together, forming 
the different sections, and weaving each mesh of the huge net into which Paris was to fall once the signal was given. Florent, however, remained the leader, the moving spirit behind it all. Much as the 
hunchback appeared to toil, however, he achieved no appreciable result. Although he had sworn that he knew two or three groups of staunch supporters in every district, similar to the group that 
gathered at Sir Lebigre’s, he had so far failed to pass on any precise information about them; he had merely mentioned a few names and spoken of secret expeditions and the wonderful enthusiasm 
for the cause of the people he had met. He made a big point of the handshakes he received. So-and-so, whom he knew very well indeed, had pumped his hand and said he could be counted on. At 
the Gros-Caillou, a tall chap who would make an excellent section leader had almost dislocated his arm in his enthusiasm. In the Rue Popincourt a whole group of working men had embraced him. It 
sounded as if a hundred thousand men could be raised overnight. When he arrived, looking exhausted and dropping onto the bench in the little room, he would launch into fresh variations on his usual 
reports, while Florent took notes and said that he was relying on him to bring it all to fruition. Soon, in Florent’s pocket, the plot came to life. The notes became realities, the ideas indisputable; and since 
it was on these notes and ideas that the entire plan was constructed, it was now simply a question of waiting for the right moment. Logre, with his impassioned gestures, declared that it would all go 
like clockwork. 

Florent was extremely happy. He was walking on air, as though borne aloft by his burning desire to dispense justice. He had the credulity of a child and the confidence of a hero. He would not have 
been surprised if Logre had told him that the figure of Liberty on the Colonne de Juillet had come down from his pedestal to march at their head. In the evenings, at Sir Lebigre’s, his eloquence was 
infinite; he spoke of the imminent battle as of a celebration to which all right-thinking people would be invited. But at this, although Gavard was enraptured and began to play with his revolver, Charvet 
became more snappish than ever and sneered and shrugged his shoulders. His rival’s assumption of the group’s leadership had annoyed him beyond measure, and had destroyed his interest in politics. 
One evening, when he had arrived early and found himself alone with Logre and Lebigre, he took the opportunity to unburden himself. 

‘He’s just a boy,’ he said. ‘He hasn’t got the faintest idea about politics. He would have done better to get a job teaching composition in a girl’s school. It would be a tragedy if he succeeded, because, 
with his sentimentality, we'd have all those blasted workmen on our hands. That'll be his downfall. We don’t need any more snivelling humanitarian poets, people who throw their arms round each other 
at the slightest scratch. But he won't succeed! He'll get himself locked up, that’s all.’ 

Logre and the wine merchant did not react. They let Charvet have his say. 

‘And he'd have been locked up long ago’, he continued, ‘if he was anything like as dangerous as he wants to make out. The airs he puts on just because he’s been to Cayenne! It makes you sick. But 
I’m sure the police knew he was here the moment he arrived. They left him alone because they couldn't care less.’ 


At this Logre gave a slight start. 

‘They've been keeping tabs on me for the last fifteen years,’ he went on, with a measure of pride. ‘But | don’t go shouting it from the rooftops... | for one won't get mixed up in this riot he’s organizing. 
I’m not going to let myself get nabbed like a fool. | dare say he’s got half a dozen spies at his heels, just waiting to grab him as soon as they're given the word.’ 

‘Oh dear, no! What an idea!’ said Sir Lebigre, who usually never said a word. He was a little pale, and looked at Logre, who was gently rubbing his hump against the partition. 

‘They're just conjectures,’ murmured the hunchback. 

‘Conjectures if you like,’ replied the teacher. ‘But | know how these things work. Whatever happens, I’m not going to let myself be caught by the police. You can do what you like but if you want my 
advice—especially you, Sir Lebigre—I wouldn't put your business at risk. They’d make you close it down.’ 

At this Logre could not suppress a smile. Several times Charvet spoke to them in this vein, as if he wanted to prize them away from Florent by putting the fear of God into them. He was greatly surprised 
by the calmness and confidence they continued to show. But he still came quite regularly in the evenings with Clemence. She no longer worked as a clerk in the fish market—Sir Manoury had dismissed 
her. 

‘Those agents are all crooks,’ growled Logre when he heard of the dismissal. 

Clémence, lolling back against the partition and rolling a cigarette between her long, slender fingers, responded sharply: 

‘Well, it's fair enough. We don’t have the same political views, you see. Manoury is making loads of money. He’d lick the Emperor's boots if he had to. If | were an auctioneer, | wouldn't keep him on 
my staff for a minute.’ 

The truth was that her weird sense of humour had got her into trouble. One day she had amused herself by writing up on the sales boards, next to the dabs and skate and mackerel to be sold in the 
auction, the names of the most prominent ladies and gentlemen of the Court. The piscine names given to high dignitaries, the offer of countesses and barons for sale at thirty sous apiece, had shocked 
Sir Manoury. Gavard was still laughing about it. 

‘Never mind,’ he would say, patting Clemence on the arm. ‘You're a real man, you are!’ 

Clémence had discovered a new method of mixing her grog. First she filled the glass with hot water; then, after adding some sugar, she poured the rum drop by drop onto the slice of lemon floating 
there, in a way that avoided mixing the rum with the water; then she lit it with a match and watched it burn, as she slowly smoked her cigarette, her face green in the leaping flames of the alcohol. Grog, 
however, was an expensive luxury that she had to give up after she lost her job. Charvet would say to her, with a supercilious laugh, that she wasn’t rich any more. She supported herself by giving 
French lessons, at a very early hour of the morning, to a young woman who lived at the top of the Rue Miromesnil, who was improving her education in such secrecy that even her maid did not know 
about it. Thus, all Clemence ordered in the evening was a glass of beer that she drank, moreover, most philosophically. 

The evenings in the little back room were now far less noisy than they had been. Charvet would suddenly lapse into silence, pale with suppressed anger when the others ignored him to listen to his 
rival. The thought that he had once reigned supreme and, before Florent’s arrival, had exercised despotic power over the group, gnawed at his heart, making him feel like a dethroned monarch. If he 
continued to come, it was because he felt strangely attached to the little room, in which he remembered so many happy hours lording it over Gavard and Robine. In those days, even Logre’s hump had 
been his property, along with Alexandre’s brawny arms and Lacaille’s gloomy face. He had done what he liked with them, stuffed his opinions down their throats, broken his sceptre over their backs. 
But now he was too embittered; he had stopped talking, simply shrugging his shoulders and whistling disdainfully, not deigning to respond to the absurdities pronounced in his presence. What hurt him 
most was the gradual way in which he had been ousted from his position of dominance, so gradual that he had not noticed. He could not see that Florent was in any way his superior. After listening to 
him speak for hours, in his gentle, melancholic voice, he would say: 

‘The boy’s really a priest! All he needs is a skull-cap!’ 

The others seemed to lap up everything Florent said. When Charvet saw Florent’s clothes hanging from every peg, he pretended not to know where he could put his hat to prevent it from getting dirty. 
He pushed back the papers that lay about and said that they could no longer feel at home now that ‘the gentleman’ had taken the place over. He even complained to Sir Lebigre, asking him if the room 
belonged to one customer alone or to the group. This invasion of his realm was the last straw. Men were mere brutes. He held humanity in contempt when he saw Logre and Lebigre hanging on 
Florent’s every word. Gavard irritated him with his revolver. Robine, who sat silently behind his glass of beer, seemed to him the only sensible person in the group, and one who judged people on their 
merits and was not blinded by empty rhetoric. As for Alexandre and Lacaille, they confirmed him in his view that ‘the people’ are stupid and require ten years of revolutionary dictatorship to learn how 
to behave. 

Meanwhile, Logre declared that the sections would soon be organized. Florent began to assign responsibilities. Then one evening, after a discussion in which he again came off worst, Charvet got up, 
grabbed his hat, and said: 

‘A very good night to everyone. You can get your heads beaten in if you want... But not me! I’ve never been in the business of furthering one person’s ambition!’ 

Clémence, who had also stood up and was putting on her shawl, added simply: 

‘The plan’s absurd.’ 

Then, as Robine watched them about to leave, Charvet turned and asked if he was coming with them. But Robine, who had not quite finished his beer, thought it enough to stretch out his hand to be 
shaken. Charvet and Clemence never went back. Lacaille told the group one day that they now frequented a beer house in the Rue Serpente. He had seen them through the window, surrounded by a 
group of young people, gesticulating fiercely. 

Florent was never able to enlist Claude among his supporters. At one time he had entertained the idea of making him a disciple, an assistant in his revolutionary task; and to initiate him he had taken 
him one evening to Sir Lebigre’s. Claude, however, spent the whole evening making a sketch of Robine, with his hat and brown coat, and his beard resting on the handle of his stick. 

‘Really, you know,’ he said to Florent as they came away, ‘all that stuff you were saying in there doesn’t interest me in the least. It’s all very fine, I’m sure but it’s not for me. But that man in there, Robine, 
he’s absolutely fascinating. I'll come back but not for the politics. I'll do a sketch of Logre and one of Gavard, and put them with Robine in a wonderful picture | was thinking about while you were 
discussing—what was it?—the problem of the Two Chambers. | can just see it, Gavard, Logre, and Robine talking politics, with their glasses of beer in front of them! It would be the success of the 
Salon, a huge success, a truly modern painting!’ 

Florent was upset by the artist's scepticism about politics; so he asked him up to his room and kept him talking on the little balcony, opposite the great blue mass of the markets, until two in the morning, 
lecturing him and telling him that he wasn’t a man unless he showed an interest in the well-being of his country. 

‘You may be right,’ replied Claude. ‘I’m selfish. | can’t even say | paint for my country, for one reason because my sketches horrify everybody who looks at them, and for another because, when | paint, 
it's for my own pleasure. When I’m painting, it’s as if | were tickling myself; it makes my whole body feel good... | can’t help it, that’s just the way | am. Anyway, as my Aunt Lisa says, France doesn’t 
need me. And—can | be frank?—the reason why | like you is because you're devoted to politics in the same way that I’m devoted to painting. You titillate yourself, just like me.’ 

Florent protested but Claude went on: 

‘Yes, yes. You're an artist in your own way. You dream about politics. | bet you spend whole evenings here, gazing at the stars, imagining that they are the ballot papers of infinity. You titillate yourself 
with your ideas about truth and justice. It’s obvious. Your ideas, like my paintings, frighten bourgeois people. Between you and me, do you think that if you were Robine I'd enjoy being your friend? 
You're a poet!’ 

Then he began to joke about it, saying that politics did not bother him at all and he had got used to hearing politics being talked about in beer shops and artists’ studios. He mentioned a café in the Rue 
Vauvilliers, on the ground floor of the building where La Sarriette lived. This smoky place, with its benches upholstered in frayed plush and marble tables yellowed by the smudges of coffee laced with 
brandy, was where the young people of Les Halles usually gathered. Sir Jules lorded it over gangs of porters, shop assistants, and men in white smocks and velvet caps. His side-whiskers grew in two 
little locks glued to his cheeks like kiss-curls. Every Saturday he had his hair tidied up with a razor at a barber's in the Rue des Deux-Ecus, where he had credit by the month. At the café it was he who 
set the tone, especially when he played billiards—with studied grace, half lying across the green baize in order to show off his figure. When the game was over, they would sit round and chat. They 
were very reactionary and took great interest in the doings of ‘society’. Jules read the fashionable newspapers. He knew the performers at the smaller theatres, seemed on first name terms with 
celebrities, and always knew whether a play which had just had its first night was a success or a failure. He also had a weakness for politics. His hero was Morny, as he simply called him. He read 
about the sessions at the Corps Législatif and laughed with delight at the slightest words that fell from Morny’s lips. Morny could easily handle those dreadful republicans! And he would go on to say 
that only the scum of the earth detested the Emperor, for His Majesty wished for the happiness of all decent people. 

‘| call in at that café sometimes,’ said Claude to Florent. ‘They're very funny, that lot, with their pipes, discussing Court balls as if they'd been invited. La Sarriette’s young man was making great fun of 
Gavard the other night. He calls him Uncle. When La Sarriette came downstairs to fetch him, she had to pay his bill. It came to about six francs, because he had lost a lot of drinks playing billiards... 
She’s a fine girl, La Sarriette, isn’t she?’ 

‘You have a good time,’ murmured Florent, smiling. ‘Cadine, La Sarriette, and all the others, eh?’ 

The painter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘No, you’re quite wrong,’ he replied. ‘I’m not interested in women, they disturb me too much. | wouldn't know what to do with one; I’ve never tried... Goodnight, sleep well. If ever you become a minister, 
I'll give you a few ideas for beautifying Paris.’ 

Florent was obliged to give up his plan of making a disciple out of Claude. This saddened him, for, blinded though he was by his fanaticism, he was becoming aware of the ever-increasing hostility 
around him. Even at the Méhudins he found his welcome less warm. The old woman would snigger at him; Muche no longer obeyed him; La Belle Normande cast impatient glances at him when he 
failed to respond in any way when she moved her chair closer to his. She told him once that he seemed cross with her, and when he only replied with an embarrassed smile she got up and went to sit 
on the other side of the table. At the Quenus’ too he had lost the friendship of Auguste. The assistant no longer called in on his way up to bed. He was alarmed by the rumours going around about this 
man, with whom he had dared to spend so much time late at night. Augustine had made him swear never again to be so imprudent. But it was Lisa who turned him into Florent’s sworn enemy by asking 
him and Augustine to defer their marriage until Florent had vacated his room; she wanted to avoid putting the new assistant in the little closet on the first floor. From that moment Auguste longed for 
the ‘convict’ to be taken away. He had found the charcuterie of his dreams, not at Plaisance but a little further away, at Montrouge. Trade was much improved, and Augustine, with her silly, girlish laugh, 
said she was ready. So every night, whenever some slight noise woke him up, Auguste felt a surge of delight, as he imagined for a moment that the police had come to arrest Florent. 

No mention was made in the charcuterie of the rumours that were circulating. There was a tacit understanding among the staff that they would say nothing in front of Quenu. Quenu, saddened by the 
quarrel between his brother and his wife, sought solace in stringing his sausages and salting his pork. Sometimes he would go and stand at the door of the shop, his red face shining brightly above his 
white apron, stretched tight over his bulging stomach; but not for a moment did he suspect the sudden surge of gossip that his appearance caused in Les Halles. Some of the women felt sorry for him, 
and, even though he was enormous, thought that he might have lost some weight; others blamed him for not having grown thin with shame at having a brother like Florent. He, like a deceived husband 
who is always the last to hear of his misfortune, lived in happy ignorance and excellent spirits as he stopped some neighbour on the footpath to ask her how she had liked his brawn or his truffled boar’s 
head. The neighbour would assume a rather pained expression and seemed, in her reply, to be offering him her sympathy, as if all the pork on his premises had become infected. 

‘What's the matter with all those women?’ he asked Lisa one day. ‘Why do they behave as if they were at a funeral? Do | look ill?’ 

She reassured him and said he looked as fresh as a rose; for he had a terrible fear of illness, groaning and making a tremendous fuss whenever he had the slightest ailment. But it was a fact that the 
charcuterie was becoming a very gloomy place; the mirrors seemed pale, the marble was as white as ice, and the cooked meats on the counter stagnated in their yellow fat or in dark pools of jelly. One 
day, even, Claude came into the shop to tell his aunt that the window display looked ‘sad’. It was true. The tongues, on their bed of blue paper shavings, had the whitish appearance of sick people; and 
the once chubby hams seemed to be wasting away, and their green pompons looked quite mournful. Moreover, in the shop itself, a customer never asked for a piece of black pudding, ten sous’ worth 
of bacon, or half a pound of lard, without lowering her voice as though in the presence of someone at death’s door. There were always two or three mournful-looking female customers in front of the 
warming oven that had grown cold. La Belle Lisa discharged the duties of chief mourner with silent dignity. Her white apron fell more primly than ever over her black dress. Her hands, scrubbed clean 
and gripped at the wrists by long sleeves, and her face, with its appropriate expression of sorrow, plainly told the neighbourhood, and all the gossips who passed through the shop from morning to 
night, that they were the victims of an undeserved misfortune but that she knew the cause of it and would soon regain the upper hand. Sometimes she would bend down to look at the two goldfish, who 
also seemed ill at ease as they swam listlessly round the tank in the window, and her look seemed to promise them better days. 

La Belle Lisa now allowed herself only one pleasure. She could stroke Marjolin under his satin chin with perfect impunity. He had just come out of hospital. His skull had healed, and he was as fat and 
jolly as ever but even more stupid than before, in fact an idiot. The crack in his skull must have affected his brain, for he was now a mere animal. He had the mind of a five-year-old and the body of 
Hercules. He laughed and lisped, failed altogether to pronounce certain words, and was as docile as a lamb. Cadine took entire possession of him again. Surprised, at first, at the alteration in him, and 
then delighted at this superb beast with whom she could do as she liked; she would bed him down in the feather baskets, take him out to gambol and play in the streets, use him according to her whims, 


treating him as a dog or a puppet or a lover. He belonged to her like a piece of fine food, something nice taken from Les Halles, a body she used as she wanted to give her pleasure. But although she 
squeezed everything out of him and kept him following at her heels like some submissive giant, she could not prevent him returning to Madam Quenu’s. She would thump him but he never seemed to 
notice. As soon as she had slung her tray round her neck and was off down the Rue du Pont-Neuf or the Rue de Turbigo with her violets, he went to prowl about in front of the charcuterie. 

‘Come in!’ Lisa would shout. 

Usually she gave him some gherkins that he loved. He would eat them, laughing like a child, as he stood in front of the counter. The sight of this beautiful woman made him clap his hands in joy. Then 
he would skip about the shop uttering little cries, like a child looking at something nice. At first she had been afraid that he would remember. 

‘Does your head still hurt?’ she asked. 

He said that it didn’t, dancing about and laughing merrily. Then she asked: 

‘What happened? Did you fall?’ 

‘Yes, | fell, fell, fell,’ he sang, tapping his skull. 

Then, as if he were in a kind of ecstasy, he repeated more and more slowly, as he gazed at her: ‘Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful!’ This quite touched Lisa. She had prevailed upon Gavard to keep him in 
his service. When he sang his little song of adoration, she stroked him under his chin, telling him he was a good lad. He closed his eyes in satisfaction, like a pet being fondled. In order to make excuses 
to herself for the very decent pleasure she took in him, Lisa told herself that she was making up for the blow with which she had felled him in the cellars. 

The charcuterie, however, remained under a cloud. Florent sometimes ventured in to see his brother, while Lisa looked on in glacial silence. Occasionally he would even dine there on a Sunday night; 
Quenu would make great efforts at gaiety but never succeeded in bringing any warmth to the meal. He ate badly and became irritable. One evening, after one of these family dinners, he said to his 
wife, almost in tears: 

‘What can be the matter with me? Is it true that I’m not ill? Have | changed? | feel as if I've got a heavy weight pressing down on me. And | feel unhappy, too, without knowing why... Can you tell me 
why?’ 

‘Just a bad mood, | dare say,’ replied Lisa. 

‘No, no, it’s been going on too long for that. It's really getting me down. The business isn’t doing badly, I've got nothing to be upset about, and I’m carrying on as usual... But you, too, my dear, you don’t 
seem well, you seem miserable the whole time... If it goes on like this, I'll have to call the doctor.’ 

Lisa looked at him gravely. 

‘There’s no need for a doctor,’ she said. ‘It'll pass. There’s an ill wind at the moment. Everybody in the neighbourhood is sick.’ 

Then, as if giving in to a feeling of maternal concern, she added: 

‘Don't worry, my dear. We can’t let you fall ill. That wouldn’t do at all.’ 

Usually she sent him back to the kitchen, knowing that the sound of the choppers, the fizzing of the fat, and the clattering of the saucepans had a cheering effect on him. She also now avoided the 
indiscretions of Miss Saget, who had taken to spending whole mornings in the charcuterie. The old woman seemed bent on giving Lisa a shock and forcing her at last to take decisive action. She began 
by worming her way into her confidence. 

‘There really are a lot of nasty people about,’ she said. ‘People who would do far better to mind their own business. If only you knew, Madam Quenu—but no, really, | shouldn't tell you...’ 

As Lisa declared that she was quite above gossip that had no effect on her at all, Miss Saget leaned across the table and whispered: 

‘Well, they say that Sir Florent isn’t your cousin at all. . .’ 

Little by little she revealed that she knew the whole story, thus showing that she had Lisa at her mercy. When Lisa confessed the truth, also for tactical reasons, simply to have someone who would 
keep her up to date with the gossip, the old woman swore that she would be as quiet as a mouse about it and would deny everything, even if her head was on the block. She then began to take intense 
delight in this drama. Every day she arrived with some fresh piece of disturbing news. 

‘You must be careful,’ she murmured. ‘I heard two women in the tripe market today talking about you know what. | can’t interrupt people and tell them they're telling lies, can I? But the story has got 
around, and it’s spreading. It can’t be stopped now. The truth will have to come out.’ 

A few days later she returned to the attack. She arrived looking very flustered and waited impatiently until there was no one in the shop. Then she hissed: 

‘Do you know what they're saying now? Those men who meet at Sir Lebigre’s, well, they've all got guns and are just biding their time until they can start another revolution as they did in ’48. It's such 
ashame to see a man like Sir Gavard, so rich and respectable, getting mixed up with that lot! | wanted to let you know, because of your brother-in-law.’ 

‘It's all nonsense, surely,’ said Lisa, to urge her on. 

‘Nonsense! Well, if you walk down the Rue Pirouette in the evening, you can hear them shouting in the most dreadful way. They don’t hold back, | can tell you. You know how they tried to rope your 
husband in? And the bullets | can see them making from my window, are they nonsense? I’m only telling you this for your own good!’ 

‘Oh, | know, thank you. But so many things are made up.’ 

‘Yes but this isn’t made up, I’m afraid. The whole neighbourhood is talking about it. They say that if the police find out, a lot of people will be in trouble—Sir Gavard, for example.’ 

Lisa shrugged as if to say that Gavard was an old fool and it would serve him right. 

‘I'm just taking Sir Gavard as an example. | might just as well take your brother-in-law,’ the old woman slyly continued. ‘Your brother-in-law seems to be the leader, in fact... That's extremely embarrassing 
for you, and | feel very sorry for you, because if the police came here they might take Sir Quenu as well. Two brothers are like two fingers on the same hand.’ 

La Belle Lisa said she did not agree but she turned very pale, for Miss Saget had touched a sensitive spot. From that day on the old woman brought endless stories of innocent people who had been 
thrown into prison for harbouring criminals. In the evening, after she went to fetch her blackcurrant liqueur from the wine merchant's, she prepared a little dossier of information for use the following 
morning. Rose, however, was not very forthcoming. The old woman had to rely on her own eyes and ears. She had been struck by Sir Lebigre’s friendliness towards Florent, the care he took to retain 
his custom, the courtesies which were so inadequately rewarded by the money the young man spent in the bar. She was all the more surprised by Lebigre’s behaviour because she was well aware of 
the situation between the two men with regard to La Normande. 

‘Anyone would think’, she thought, ‘that he’s fattening him up for sale. Whom does he want to sell him to, | wonder?’ 

One evening, when she was in the bar, she saw Logre throw himself down on the bench in the back room and heard him start talking about his journeys through the working-class districts that had left 
him dead beat. She glanced at his feet and saw that there was not a speck of dust on his boots. She smiled to herself and went off with her blackcurrant liqueur. 

Then, sitting at her window, she would complete her report. The window was very high up, commanding a view of all the neighbouring houses, and it gave her endless pleasure. At all hours of the day 
she would install herself there, as though it were an observatory from which she kept watch on everything that went on below her. She was familiar with all the rooms opposite, both on the right and 
left, down to the smallest items of furniture; she could have given an account, without omitting a single detail, of the habits of the tenants, whether their households were happy or not, how they washed 
their faces, what they had for dinner, and even who came to call on them. She also had a view across Les Halles that meant that there was not a woman in the neighbourhood who could walk across 
the Rue Rambuteau without being seen by her; she could say for certain, without ever making a mistake, where the woman came from, where she was going, what she had in her basket, in short 
everything about her, her husband, her clothes, her children, and her means. ‘That's Madam Loret, over there, she’s giving her son a fine education; there’s poor Madam Hutin, so neglected by her 
husband; and that’s Miss Cécile, the butcher’s daughter, whom no one will marry because she’s so moody.’ She could have continued like this for days, rehearsing endless bits of biographical 
information, keeping herself entertained with absolute trivia. But, from eight o’clock onwards, she had eyes only for the frosted glass window, on which she could see the shadows of those gathered in 
the little back room. She guessed that Charvet and Clemence had broken with the group, when she noticed that their shadows no longer appeared on the window. Not an incident occurred in that room 
without her guessing it eventually by some sudden movement of arms and heads. She became a highly skilled interpreter, able to divine the meaning of elongated noses, parted fingers, gaping mouths, 
and shrugging shoulders, and thus was able to follow the progress of the conspiracy step by step, in such a way that she could tell day by day how matters stood. One evening the terrible outcome of 
it all was revealed to her. She saw the shadow of Gavard’s revolver, a huge silhouette with pointed muzzle outlined in black against the glimmer of the window. It kept appearing and disappearing so 
rapidly that it seemed as though the room was full of revolvers. These were the firearms of which Miss Saget had spoken to Madam Quenu. Then, on another evening, she was very puzzled when she 
thought she saw endless lengths of material being measured out, and came to the conclusion that the men were making cartridges. The following morning she went into the bar on the pretext of asking 
Rose if she could lend her a candle, and, glancing furtively into the little room, she spotted a heap of red material lying on the table. This greatly alarmed her, and her manner was extremely grave when 
she made her report the following day. 

‘| don’t want to frighten you, Madam Quenu,’ she said, ‘but it’s looking very serious. I’m really afraid. You must swear not to tell a soul what I’m going to tell you. They'd cut my throat if they knew.’ 
When Lisa had sworn that she would not tell a soul, she told her about the red material. 

‘| can’t think what it can be for. There was a big pile of it. It looked like rags dipped in blood. Logre—you know, the hunchback—went off with some of it over his shoulder. He looked like a hangman. 
Something’s brewing, for sure.’ 

Lisa made no reply but seemed deep in thought as she played with a fork and arranged slices of petit salé on a tray. 

‘If | were you,’ Miss Saget continued, ‘I’d take it very seriously, I’d want an explanation... Why don’t you go upstairs and have a look in your brother-in-law’s room?’ 

At this Lisa gave a start. She put the fork down and looked at the old woman, who went on: 

‘After all, it would be fully justified. There’s no knowing what trouble your brother-in-law might get you into, if you let him. We were talking about you yesterday at Madam Taboureau’s. You’ve really got 
a good friend in her. She said you were much too easygoing, and that if she were in your shoes she would have put an end to it all long ago.’ 

‘Is that what she said?’ Lisa murmured thoughtfully. 

‘She did indeed, and Madam Taboureau is a woman worth listening to. You should try to find out what all that red material is. I'd really like to know.’ 

But Lisa was no longer listening. She was gazing at the snails and the Gervais cheeses between the strings of sausages in the window. She seemed lost in an inner struggle that brought two little 
furrows to her brow. The old woman, in the meantime, was sniffing at the dishes on the counter. As if talking to herself, she murmured: 

‘Ooh, some sliced saucisson ... It must get very dry, when it’s been cut up for a long time. And that black pudding has burst. It's been stuck through with a fork. It shouldn't be there, it's making a mess 
of the dish.’ 

Still looking very distracted, Lisa gave her the black pudding and the saucisson, saying: 

‘That's for you, if you like.’ 

It all disappeared into the shopping bag. Miss Saget was so used to being given things that she no longer offered thanks. Every morning she took away all the scraps from the charcuterie. Now she 
went off with the aim of collecting her dessert from La Sarriette and Madam Lecceur, in exchange for a few titbits of gossip about Gavard. 

When at last she was alone, Lisa sat down on the bench behind the counter, as if she thought that she would be able to come to a better decision if she were comfortably seated. For a whole week 
now she had been very anxious. One evening Florent had asked Quenu, quite casually, for five hundred francs. Quenu referred him to his wife. This displeased Florent, and he felt rather uneasy as he 
put his request to La Belle Lisa. But she went straight up to her room and returned with the money that she gave him without a word. She simply remarked that she had made a note of the payment on 
the inheritance account. Three days later he took a thousand francs. 

‘| don’t know why he bothered to make himself out to be so disinterested,’ Lisa said to Quenu when they were going to bed. ‘I was right to keep those accounts. | must write down today’s thousand 
francs.’ 

She sat down at the desk and read over the page of figures. Then she added: 

‘And | was right to leave some extra space. I'll put the withdrawals in the margin... He'll fritter it all away in dribs and drabs. I've been expecting this to happen.’ 

Quenu said nothing but climbed into bed feeling very disgruntled. Every time his wife opened the desk, the flap gave a sad little squeak which made him feel quite depressed. He even thought of taking 
his brother to task, to prevent him from ruining himself with the Méhudins; but when the opportunity arose, he drew back. Two days later Florent asked for another fifteen hundred francs. One evening 
Logre had expressed the view that, if they could only find some money, things would move much faster. The next day he was delighted to find his comment, made quite casually, result in his being 
handed a little pile of gold that he pocketed with a snigger, his hump heaving with pleasure. From that moment onwards, there was a constant flow of requests for money: one section wanted to hire a 
meeting room, while another felt compelled to provide for various patriots in need; then there were arms and ammunition to be purchased, men to be enlisted, and private police expenses. Florent 
would have paid for anything. He remembered the inheritance and La Normande’s advice. So he went to the source in Lisa’s desk, restrained only by his vague fear of her forbidding face. Never, as it 


seemed to him, could he spend his money in a holier cause. Logre, bubbling with enthusiasm, began to sport amazing pink neckties and patent leather boots, the sight of which made Lacaille glower 
darkly. 

‘That makes three thousand francs in seven days,’ Lisa remarked to Quenu. ‘What do you think of that? Pretty good, isn’t it? If he carries on at that rate, his fifty thousand won't last more than four 
months. So much for old Gradelle, who took forty years to accumulate his money!’ 

‘It's your fault!’ cried Quenu. ‘You didn’t have to tell him about the money!’ 

She looked at him severely and said: 

‘It's his money, he can take it all. It isn’t giving it to him that upsets me; it’s knowing that he’s probably making bad use of it. I've been telling you long enough. It’s time it stopped.’ 

‘Do whatever you want; | won't try to stop you,’ Quenu finally declared, tortured though he was by his avarice. 

He still loved his brother but the thought of fifty thousand francs frittered away in four months was something he could not bear. Lisa, after listening to Miss Saget, guessed where the money was going. 
As the old woman had ventured to refer to the inheritance, Lisa took advantage of this opportunity to let it be known in the neighbourhood that Florent was taking his share and disposing of it as he 
wanted. The following day the story of the strips of red material impelled her to take action. She stood in the shop for a little while, still struggling with herself, looking round at the dismal appearance of 
the place: the sides of pork hung sulkily from their hooks; Mouton, sitting near a jar of dripping, had the ruffled coat and dull eyes of a cat no longer able to digest his food in peace. Then she called 
Augustine to look after the counter and went upstairs to Florent’s room. 

When she entered, she got quite a shock. The bed was covered in red sashes that trailed down to the floor. On the mantelpiece, between the gilded boxes and the old pots of face cream, were several 
red armbands and bundles of rosettes. They looked like big pools of blood. Hanging from every nail and hook stuck in the faded grey wallpaper were pieces of bunting, and flags, in squares of yellow, 
blue, green, and black that Lisa recognized as the colours of the twenty sections. 

The childish simplicity of the room stood in sharp contrast to all this revolutionary decoration. The sense of guileless stupidity left behind by the shop assistant, the white innocence of the curtains and 
furniture, seemed to have caught the reflections of a fire; the photograph of Auguste and Augustine looked white with terror. Lisa walked round the room, examining the flags, the armbands, and the 
sashes but did not touch any of them, as though afraid that the dreadful things might burn her. She told herself that she had not been mistaken to think that it was on these and similar things that Florent 
had been spending his money. To her it was an abomination, something she could hardly believe, and which repelled her completely. Her money, the money she had earned so honestly, was being 
used to organize and finance an insurrection! She stood gazing at the open flowers of the pomegranate on the balcony—which seemed to her like another set of crimson rosettes—and listening to the 
shrill notes of the chaffinch that sounded in her ears like the distant echo of gunfire. Then the idea occurred to her that the insurrection was planned to begin the next day, perhaps even that very 
evening. Suddenly she saw the banners unfurled and the sashes marching in line, and heard a sudden roll of drums. She hurried downstairs, without even glancing at the papers spread out on the 
table. She stopped on the first floor and went to dress. 

At this grave hour La Belle Lisa arranged her hair most carefully and with a steady hand. She was firm in her resolve, there was not a quiver in her face, only a sterner expression than usual in her 
eyes. As she fastened her black silk dress, stretching the material with all the strength in her fingers, she remembered what Father Roustan had said. Her conscience told her that she was about to do 
her duty. Drawing her thick shawl round her broad shoulders, she felt that she was about to perform an act of the greatest integrity. She put on a pair of dark purple gloves, and attached a thick veil to 
her hat. Before leaving, she double-locked the desk, with a hopeful expression on her face, as if to say that that poor piece of furniture would at last be left in peace. 

Quenu was airing his great white belly at the door of the charcuterie. He was surprised to see her going out all dressed up at ten o'clock in the morning. 

‘Hello, where are you off to?’ he asked. 

She pretended that she was going out with Madam Taboureau and added that she would call in at the Théatre de la Gaité to buy some tickets. Quenu ran after her to ask her to buy seats in the middle 
if possible, so that they would be sure to have a good view. Then, as he went back to the shop, she made her way to the cab rank by the side of Saint-Eustache, climbed into one of the cabs, pulled 
down the blinds, and told the driver to take her to the Théatre de la Gaité. She was afraid of being followed. When she had bought her tickets, she directed the cabman to take her to the Palais de 
Justice. There, in front of the gate, she paid and let him go, and slowly made her way through the halls and corridors to the Préfecture de Police. 

Finding herself lost in a noisy crowd of sergents de ville and men in long frock coats, she gave a man ten sous to take her to the office of the préfet. She found, however, that, to gain access to him, a 
letter of introduction was necessary. She was shown into a small room, fitted out like a boarding house parlour, where a fat, bald individual dressed in black received her with surly coldness. She was 
invited to speak. So, lifting her veil and telling him her name, she related the whole story quite bluntly, hardly pausing for breath. The bald individual, still looking weary, listened to her in silence. When 
she had finished, he simply said: 

‘You are this man’s sister-in-law, are you not?’ 

‘Yes,’ Lisa replied. ‘We are respectable people, and | don’t want my husband to get into trouble.’ 

The official shrugged, as if to say how boring he found the whole affair. 

‘Do you know’, he said impatiently, ‘that I've been pestered with this business for more than a year now? I’ve received denunciation after denunciation, and I’m continually being told to deal with the 
matter. You will understand that, if | haven't taken any action yet, it's because | prefer to wait. We have our reasons. Here’s the file.’ 

He placed before her a big bundle of papers in a blue folder. Lisa leafed through them. They were like individual chapters of the story she had just been telling. The commissaires de police at Le Havre, 
Rouen, and Vernon had all announced Florent’s arrival. Then came a report confirming his installation at the Quenu-Gradelles’, and after that, his appointment in Les Halles, the life he led, his evenings 
at Sir Lebigre’s, and so on; not a detail was omitted. Lisa, flabbergasted, noticed that the reports were in duplicate, and must therefore have come from two different sources. Finally she came to a 
collection of anonymous letters, of all shapes and sizes, and in all kinds of handwriting. She recognized a thin scrawl, the writing of Miss Saget, denouncing the group who met in the little back room at 
Lebigre’s. There was a big sheet of greaseproof paper, stained with Madam Lecceur’s beating sticks, and a sheet of creamy notepaper, decorated with a yellow pansy, covered with the scrawls of La 
Sarriette and Sir Jules. Both letters warned the Government to beware of Gavard. She also recognized the scurrilous style of Mére Méhudin, who in four almost indecipherable pages repeated all the 
wildest stories about Florent that had circulated in the markets. But she was particularly affected by the sight of one of her own invoices, with the letterhead Charcuterie Quenu-Gradelle, on the back of 
which Auguste had betrayed the man he considered to be an obstacle to his marriage. 

The official had shown her the file for a purpose. 

‘Do you recognize any of the handwriting?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ she stammered, rising to her feet, overwhelmed by what she had just learnt. She lowered her veil to hide the blush of embarrassment she felt rising to her cheeks. Her silk dress rustled, and her 
dark gloves disappeared beneath her shawl. 

‘You see, Madam,’ said the bald man with a faint smile, ‘your information has come a little late. But you can be assured that your visit will not be forgotten. Tell your husband to do nothing. Something 
may happen quite soon which...’ 

He did not finish his sentence but, half rising from his chair, nodded a brief farewell. This was her dismissal. She left at once. In the anteroom, she found Logre and Sir Lebigre, who quickly looked 
away. But she was more embarrassed than they were. She made her way through the halls and along the corridors, feeling as if she had been caught in the grip of this police world which, it now 
seemed to her, saw and knew everything. At last she emerged into the Place Dauphine. She walked slowly along the Quai de I’Horloge, refreshed by the cool breeze from the Seine. 

She now understood the utter pointlessness of what she had done. Her husband was in no danger at all. This was a relief to her, even though she felt a twinge of remorse. She was angry with Auguste 
and the women who had put her in such a ridiculous position. She began to walk even more slowly, gazing at the Seine as it flowed past. Barges, black with coal dust, moved through the greenish 
water on their way downstream, while along the banks anglers were casting their lines. So it was not she who had denounced Florent to the police. This thought struck her all of a sudden and surprised 
her. Would she have been guilty of a wicked action if she had been his betrayer? She felt confused, surprised by the possibility that she had been misled by her conscience. The anonymous letters 
definitely seemed wicked. She, on the other hand, had gone quite openly and given her name, in order to save everyone. When suddenly she thought of old Gradelle’s money, she sounded her 
conscience and found she was quite prepared, if necessary, to throw it all in the river to cure the charcuterie of its sickness. No, she wasn’t mean, it wasn’t the money that had made her go to the 
police. As she crossed the Pont au Change, she calmed down completely, recovering all her wonderful equanimity. It was much better that the others had been to the Préfecture before her. Now she 
would not need to deceive Quenu, and she would sleep with an easier conscience. 

‘Did you get the tickets?’ Quenu asked when she got home. 

He wanted to see them and made Lisa explain exactly where they would be sitting in the dress circle. Lisa had imagined that the police would rush to the house as soon as she had tipped them off, 
and her proposal to go to the theatre had only been a crafty ploy to get Quenu out of the way while the police arrested Florent. She had thought of taking him for an outing in the afternoon—one of the 
little jaunts they occasionally allowed themselves. They would take a cab to the Bois de Boulogne, dine in a restaurant, and then spend a little while at a café-concert. But now there was no need to go 
out. She spent the day as usual behind her counter, with a rosy glow on her face, and seemed brighter and more cheerful, as if she had just recovered from an illness. 

‘| told you you needed some fresh air,’ said Quenu, ‘and | was right. Your walk this morning did you the world of good.’ 

‘Rubbish!’ she said after a pause, once more looking at him stemly. ‘The streets of Paris are not very good for your health.’ 

That evening at the Gaité they saw La Grace de Dieu. Quenu, in a frock coat and grey gloves, his hair carefully brushed and combed, spent most of the time hunting for the names of the performers in 
the programme. Lisa was superb with her bare shoulders, resting her hands, in their tight-fitting white gloves, on the red plush of the balcony. They were both profoundly moved by the misfortunes of 
Marie. The commander, they thought, was certainly a terrible villain, and Pierrot made them laugh from the moment he appeared. Lisa wept. The death of the child, the prayer in the maiden’s 
bedchamber, the return of the poor mad creature, moistened her eyes with tears that she brushed away with little dabs of her handkerchief. But the evening became a positive triumph for her when, 
looking up, she caught sight of La Normande and her mother in the upper gallery. That made her swell with pride; she sent Quenu to buy some caramels at the buffet, and played with her fan, a 
magnificent object in mother-of-pearl with touches of gold. The fishwife was defeated; she lowered her head to listen to her mother, who was whispering something to her. At the end of the performance, 
as they left, La Belle Lisa and La Belle Normande greeted each other in the foyer with a vague smile. 

That day Florent had dined early at Sir Lebigre’s. He waited for Logre, who was to come and introduce him to a retired sergent, a capable man with whom they would discuss the plan of attack on the 
Palais-Bourbon and the Hotel de Ville. Night fell, and a fine rain which had started in the afternoon covered Les Halles with a grey shroud. The markets stood out in black against the smoky red of the 
sky, while ragged clouds as dirty as dishcloths drifted past almost on a level with the roofs, as though caught and torn by the tips of the lightning conductors. Florent was depressed by the muddy streets 
and the streaming yellowish rain that seemed to wash the twilight away and extinguish it in the mire. He watched the people taking refuge along the footpaths in the covered avenues, the umbrellas 
flitting past in the downpour, and the cabs clattering along the almost deserted streets. Then the weather cleared for a moment. A red glow appeared in the west. Then a whole army of sweepers came 
into view at the end of the Rue Montmartre, pushing before them with their brooms a lake of liquid mud. 

Logre did not turn up with the sergent. Gavard had gone to have dinner with some friends in the Batignolles district, and so Florent was reduced to spending the evening alone with Robine. He talked 
the whole time and ended up feeling quite depressed. His companion merely wagged his beard and stretched out his arm every quarter of an hour to raise his glass of beer to his lips. Florent became 
bored and went to bed. But Robine, though left alone, stayed there, frowning pensively and staring at his glass. Rose and the waiter, who had hoped to shut up early since the group in the back room 
were not there, were forced to wait another half an hour before he decided to leave. Once in his room, Florent was afraid to go to bed. He was gripped by one of the nervous attacks that sometimes 
gave him horrible nightmares until dawn. At Clamart, the day before, he had attended the funeral of Sir Verlaque, who had died after much suffering. He still grieved at the thought of the little coffin 
being lowered into the ground; and he kept seeing Madam Verlaque, who would not stop following him, complaining about the coffin that still had to be paid for, and the cost of the funeral that she had 
no idea how to cope with as she had not a sou in the place, because the day before the chemist had insisted on the settlement of his account on hearing that the patient was dead. Florent was thus 
obliged to advance the money for the coffin and the funeral; he even tipped the undertakers. Just as he was leaving, Madam Verlaque looked at him with such a heartbroken expression that he gave 
her twenty francs. The death of Sir Verlaque was a cause of concern to Florent, for it raised once more the question of his position in the markets. He might lose the job, or be considered for a permanent 
position. In either case these were complications that might involve the police. He would have liked the insurrection to break out the next day, so that he could then hurl his braided cap into the street. 
His head full of these troubling thoughts, he stepped out onto the balcony, as if hoping that a cold breeze would cool his fevered brow. The rain had made the wind drop; the blue, cloudless sky was 
still full of a thundery heat. Les Halles, washed by the downpour, spread out below him, the same colour as the sky, and, like the sky, studded with the yellow stars of their gas bumers. Leaning on the 
iron balustrade, Florent reflected that sooner or later he would be punished for agreeing to accept the inspector's job. It was like a blot on his life. He figured in the accounts of the Préfecture, he had 
perjured himself by serving the Empire, in spite of everything he had sworn to himself during his exile. His desire to please Lisa, his charitable disposal of the money earned, the honest way in which 
he had tried to fulfil his duties, none of these things seemed to him a strong enough argument to excuse his betrayal of his principles. If he suffered in the midst of all that sleek fatness, it served him 
right. Before him rose a vision of the terrible year he had been through, his persecution by the fishwives, the sick feeling in his stomach on rainy days, the chronic indigestion that had afflicted him in 


his thinness, and the latent hostility he had felt growing around him. All these things he accepted as due chastisement. The heavy rumble of hostility, the cause of which he never knew, must forebode 
some catastrophe that already made him bow his shoulders, with the shame of one who knows that he must expiate a sin. Then, at the thought of the popular uprising he was preparing, he became 
furious with himself, reflecting that he was no longer pure enough to achieve success. How many dreams he had dreamt up there, gazing at the endless expanse of roofs! Usually he saw them as grey 
oceans that spoke to him of faraway countries. On moonless nights they grew darker, becoming dead black lakes, stagnant and foul. The clear nights changed them into shimmering fountains of light; 
the moon streamed across the two levels of the roofs, pouring down the vast sheets of metal, running over the edges of those immense superimposed basins. In cold weather the roofs were stiff and 
frozen, like the fjords of Norway where the skaters fly; while the hot nights of June lulled them into a deep sleep. One evening in December, when he opened his window, he had found them white with 
snow, so lustrously white that they lit up the coppery sky. Unmarked by a single footprint, they stretched out like Arctic wastes; and they lay in the loveliest of silences, as gentle as an innocent giant. 
As the panorama before him changed, Florent’s thoughts would become tender or violent. The snow calmed him, the vast sheet of whiteness seemed to him a veil of purity thrown over the filth of the 
markets. The clear nights, with their shimmering moonlight, carried him away into a land of fairy tale. It was only on dark nights that he suffered, the burning nights in June that spread before him a kind 
of evil-smelling marsh, the stagnant water of some accursed sea. And the same nightmare always returned. Les Halles were always there. He could not open his window or lean on the balustrade 
without seeing them in front of him, filling the horizon. He would leave the markets in the evening, only to see once more the endless expanse of roofs when he went to bed. They cut him off from the 
rest of Paris, imposed their massive presence upon him, and intruded into his life at every hour of day and night. That night the nightmare returned, made even worse by his vague forebodings. The 
rain in the afternoon had filled the markets with a malodorous dampness. They breathed their foul breath in his face, a breath that had rolled round the town as a drunkard rolls under the table with the 
last bottle he drinks. It seemed to him that a thick vapour was rising from each of the markets. In the distance the meat and tripe markets reeked of blood; the vegetable and fruit markets exhaled odours 
of sour cabbages, rotten apples, and greenery tossed out into the street; the butter and cheese gave off a dreadful stench; the smell from the fish market was acrid; while from the ventilator in the tower 
of the poultry market just below him came a blast of hot air, a stench that poured out like soot from a factory chimney. All these exhalations formed into a single great cloud over the rooftops, spread to 
the neighbouring houses, and seemed to fill the sky over the whole of Paris. It was as if Les Halles were bursting out of their iron belt and enveloping the gorged city with their foul breath. Down below, 
on the footpath, Florent heard the sound of people talking and laughing. The side door was closed noisily. Quenu and Lisa had returned from the theatre. Feeling dizzy, as if drunk with the air he had 
breathed, Florent went inside, fearing the storm he felt gathering overhead. The source of his discomfort was there, in the markets that were still hot from the day’s excesses. He slammed the window 
shut, and left them sprawling in the darkness, naked, sweating, displaying their swollen bellies, and relieving themselves under the stars. 
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A week later, Florent thought that at last he was going to be able to take action. An outburst of public discontent provided an opportunity for unleashing his insurrectionary forces on Paris. The Corps 
Législatif, divided on a law on senatorial annuities, was now discussing the introduction of a highly unpopular tax, and the working-class districts were beginning to growl about it. The Government, 
fearing defeat, was fighting for all its worth. There would probably be no better pretext for action for a long time. One morning, at dawn, Florent went to reconnoitre the Palais-Bourbon. He forgot all 
about his duties in the market and stayed there, studying the place from all angles, until eight o’clock, without for a moment thinking that his absence must have caused an uproar in the fish market. He 
wandered round all the neighbouring streets, the Rue de Lille, the Rue de l'Université, the Rue de Bourgogne, the Rue Saint-Dominique; he even went as far as the Esplanade des Invalides, stopping 
at certain crossroads and measuring distances by taking long strides as he went along. Then, back at the Quai d’Orsay, sitting on the parapet, he decided that the attack should be directed from all 
sides at once: the Gros-Caillou contingent should arrive along the Champ de Mars; the sections from the north of Paris would come down past the Madeleine, while those from the west and south 
would follow the quais or join battle in small groups along the streets of Saint-Germain. But he was worried by the Champs-Elysées, with their wide avenues, on the other side of the river; he could see 
that cannon would be positioned there to sweep the quais. Thereupon he modified several details of his plan, and marked the combat positions of the various sections in a notebook. The main offensive 
must certainly be made from the Rue de Bourgogne and the Rue de I'Université, while a diversion would be created along the Seine. The eight o’clock sun warmed the nape of his neck, shone brightly 
on the wide pavements, and gilded the columns of the large building opposite. Already he could see the fighting, the groups of men clinging to those columns, the gates burst open, the peristyle invaded, 
and scraggy arms suddenly appearing at the top and planting a flag there. 
At last he slowly returned homewards, gazing at the ground. All at once he heard a cooing sound, and looked up. He saw that he was crossing the Tuileries gardens. A group of pigeons was strutting 
across one of the lawns, puffing out their breasts. He leaned for a moment on the tub of an orange tree, looking at the grass and the pigeons bathed in sunshine. The chestnut trees opposite cast black 
shadows. The garden was wrapped in a warm silence, broken only by the distant rumbling of the Rue de Rivoli on the other side of the railings. The smell of greenery moved him, for it reminded him of 
Madam Frangois. A little girl ran past, chasing a hoop, and frightened the pigeons. They flew off and settled in a row on the arm of a marble statue of a classical wrestler in the middle of the lawn, still 
cooing and puffing out their breasts but more gently now. 
As Florent was walking back to Les Halles along the Rue Vauvilliers, he heard the voice of Claude Lantier calling out to him. The painter was going down into the cellars underneath the poultry market. 
‘Hello!’ he called. ‘Come with me! I’m looking for that devil, Marjolin.’ 
Florent followed, glad to forget his thoughts and to defer for a few moments longer his return to the fish market. Claude said that now his friend Marjolin had nothing more to desire, he had become an 
animal. He was toying with the idea of making him pose on all fours with that childlike grin of his. Whenever he lost his temper over some disappointing sketch, he would go and spend a few hours in 
the idiot’s company, not saying a word but trying to catch his expression when he smiled. 
‘He'll be feeding his pigeons, | expect,’ he murmured. ‘But | don’t know where Sir Gavard’s storeroom is.’ 
They groped their way round the gloomy cellar. In the middle some water was trickling from a couple of taps. The storerooms in this part of the cellars were reserved exclusively for pigeons. All along 
the wire netting they heard faint cooings, like the song of birds nestling in leaves at dusk. Claude laughed when he heard this music. 
‘It sounds as if all the love-birds in Paris are kissing in there, doesn’t it?’ he said. 
None of the storerooms were open, and he had begun to think that Marjolin wasn’t in the cellars after all when the sound of kissing, loud, smacking kisses, pulled him up sharply before a half-open 
door. He pushed it open and saw Marjolin the animal, whom Cadine had made to kneel on the straw-covered ground in such a way that the boy’s face was exactly at the level of her lips. She was 
kissing him gently, everywhere. She parted his long fair hair to kiss him behind his ears, she went beneath his chin, round his neck, coming back to his eyes and mouth, taking her time, covering his 
face with tiny caresses, as though it were some delicious possession of hers that she was using to give herself pleasure. He obediently stayed just as she had placed him. He was hardly aware of what 
she was doing. He offered her his body, not even afraid of being tickled. 
‘So this is what you're up to!’ said Claude. ‘Don’t mind us! Aren’t you ashamed, teasing him like that in all this dirt? Look, he’s absolutely filthy.’ 
‘So what?’ said Cadine brazenly. ‘He doesn’t care. He likes being kissed, because he gets frightened now in places where it’s dark... It’s true, isn’t it? You do get frightened, don’t you?’ 
She made him stand up. He put his hands to his face, as if feeling for the kisses she had given him. He stammered something about being frightened, while she continued: 
‘Anyway, | came to help him feed the pigeons.’ 
Florent looked at the poor creatures. All along the shelves were boxes without lids in which the pigeons, squeezed in, showed their mottled plumage. Every now and then a tremor ran across the moving 
mass of feathers; then they would settle down again, huddled even closer together, and nothing could be heard but their muffled cooing. Next to Cadine was a saucepan full of water and seeds; she 
filled her mouth, picked up the pigeons one at a time, and blew a mouthful into their beaks. They struggled and nearly choked, and fell back white-eyed into the boxes, stunned by this force-feeding. 
‘The poor things!’ murmured Claude. 
‘Oh, that’s too bad!’ said Cadine when she had finished. ‘They're much nicer to eat when they've been well fed. In a couple of hours we'll give those over there some salty water. It makes their flesh 
white and tender. And a couple of hours after that they'll be bled. If you want to see, there are some here that are ready. Marjolin can do it in no time.’ 
Marjolin carried off a box containing about fifty pigeons. Claude and Florent followed him. He squatted on the ground next to one of the water taps, put the box next to him, and placed a wooden frame 
covered with fine mesh on a kind of zinc trough. Then he began the process. The knife working swiftly between his fingers, he picked the birds up by the wings, stunned them with a blow on the head 
with the knife handle, and stuck the point in their throat. They quivered for a few seconds and ruffled their feathers as Marjolin laid them in rows with their heads in the netting on the wooden frame over 
the zinc trough, into which their blood fell drop by drop. He kept repeating the operation like clockwork, from the crack on the head to the pendulum-like movement of his hand as he took the live birds 
from one side and laid them down dead on the other. He went faster and faster, taking pleasure in the slaughter, crouched with shining eyes like an enormous, excited mastiff. In the end he burst out 
laughing, and began to sing ‘Tic-tac, tic-tac, tic-tac’, clicking his tongue to the rhythm of the knife, making a noise like a mill grinding heads. The pigeons hung like little pieces of silk. 
‘You like that, don’t you, you great animal?’ said Cadine, laughing too. They look so comical like that when they pull their heads in to hide their necks! But they're horrible things, you know; they'd give 
you a nasty peck if they could.’ 
Laughing at Marjolin’s feverish movements, she added: 
‘I've tried to do it as fast as him but | can’t. Once he bled a hundred in ten minutes.’ 
The wooden frame was nearly full; they could hear the drops of blood falling into the zinc trough. Then Claude, turning round, saw that Florent was extremely pale, and hurried to get him outside. When 
they reached the street, he made him sit down on a step. 
‘What's the matter?’ he said, tapping him on the shoulder. ‘Here you are, fainting like a woman.’ 
‘It's the smell down there,’ mumbled Florent, feeling rather ashamed of himself. 
The pigeons, made to swallow seeds and salty water and then taken by the throat and slaughtered, had reminded him of the birds he had seen in the Tuileries gardens, strutting in their rippling satin 
coats over the sunlit grass. He saw them cooing on the arm of the classical wrestler in the silence of the garden, while in the dark shadows of the chestnut trees the little girls were bowling their hoops. 
It was then that he had begun to feel faint, when he saw that great blond brute massacring the birds, stunning them with the handle of his knife and driving its point into their throats, in the foul-smelling 
cellar; his legs had almost given way beneath him, and his eyelids quivered. 
‘Well, you'll never make a soldier!’ said Claude, when Florent came round. ‘I must say, whoever sent you to Cayenne must have been a funny one to have been afraid of you! If you ever got involved 
in an uprising, you wouldn't dare fire a shot. You'd be too afraid of killing anyone.’ 
Florent got to his feet without answering. He looked very grim, and his face was drawn. He walked off, leaving Claude to go back to the cellar on his own. As he made his way back to the fish market, 
he thought once more about his plan of attack and the armed bands that would invade the Palais-Bourbon. Cannon would roar from the Champs-Elysées; the gates would be broken down; there would 
be blood on the steps and skulls smashed against the pillars. A vision of the battle flashed through his mind. He saw himself in the thick of it, deadly pale, hiding his face in his hands, not daring to look. 
As he was crossing the Rue du Pont-Neuf, he thought he saw the pale face of Auguste peering round the corner of the fruit market. He must have been on the lookout for someone, his eyes almost 
popping out of his head in excitement. Suddenly he disappeared, and ran back to the charcuterie. 
‘What's the matter with him?’ Florent wondered. ‘Is he frightened of me, perhaps?’ 
That morning there had been some very serious developments at the Quenus-Gradelles’. At daybreak, Auguste had run to Madam Quenu in a state of great excitement with the news that the police 
had come to arrest Sir Florent. Then, stammering even more, he gave a garbled account of how Florent had already left, doubtless to avoid being apprehended. La Belle Lisa, uncorseted and in her 
nightdress, not worrying about anyone or anything, rushed upstairs to her brother-in-law’s room, where she took the photograph of La Normande, after a quick look round to make sure there was 
nothing there that might compromise her and Quenu. On her way down, she came upon the police on the first floor. The commissaire asked her to accompany them to Florent’s room. After speaking 
to her for a few moments in hushed tones, he installed himself with his men in the room, advising her to open the shop as usual, to avoid arousing anyone’s curiosity. The trap was laid. 
Lisa’s only concern throughout was the shock poor Quenu was going to have. She was afraid, moreover, that he might ruin everything by bursting into tears as soon as he knew the police were in the 
house. For this reason she made Auguste swear to keep absolutely quiet about it, then went back upstairs, put on her corsets, and explained the noise away to Quenu, who was still half asleep. Half 
an hour later she was standing at the door of the charcuterie, brushed and combed and corseted as usual, her face pink and smooth. Auguste was quietly setting up the window display. Quenu appeared 
on the pavement for a moment, yawning and stretching in the fresh morning air. There was nothing to indicate the drama that was about to unfold upstairs. 
It was the commissaire himself who put the neighbourhood on the alert by paying a visit to the Méhudin household in the Rue Pirouette. He was in possession of the most precise information. In the 
anonymous letters received by the Préfecture, much was made of the view that Florent slept on a regular basis with La Belle Normande. Perhaps he had taken refuge there. The commissaire, 
accompanied by two of his men, proceeded to knock at the door in the name of the law. The Méhudins had only just got up. The old woman opened the door in a fury but soon calmed down and began 
to snigger, when she saw what the position was. She sat down and fastened her clothes, and told her visitors: 
‘We're decent people, we have nothing to be afraid of. You can look wherever you like.’ 


As La Normande was slow to open her door, the commissaire told his men to break it open. She was half-naked, an underskirt held between her teeth; this unceremonious entry that she did not 
understand, enraged her. Flushing more with anger than with embarrassment, she let go of the underskirt and was about to throw herself at the men in her shift. The commissaire, confronted by this 
imposing, naked woman, stepped forward to protect his men, repeating in his cold voice: 

‘In the name of the law! In the name of the law!’ 

She dropped into a chair, and began to sob uncontrollably at finding herself so powerless and not understanding what they wanted. Her hair had fallen loose, her shift did not even reach her knees. 
The policemen shot sidelong glances to get a good look at her. The commissaire threw her a shawl that was hanging on a peg but she ignored it; she sobbed all the more, watching the men roughly 
searching her bed, slapping the pillows and running their hands down the sheets. 

‘But what have | done?’ she stammered at last. ‘What are you looking for in my bed?’ 

The commissaire mentioned Florent’s name, and as Madam Méhudin had remained standing in the doorway, her daughter cried: 

‘The old witch! It's all her doing!’ and rushed at her mother. 

She would have hit her if she could but the men held her back and wrapped her in the shawl. She struggled and said, choking: 

‘What do you take me for? That Florent has never been in this room! There was nothing between us. They're just trying to get me a bad name in the neighbourhood; I’d like them to come here and 
accuse me to my face. They can send me to prison, | don’t care! And as for Florent, | can do better than him. | can marry whoever | like, and whoever sent you here can go to hell.’ 

This flood of words seemed to calm her. Her anger now turned against Florent, the cause of all the trouble. She turned to the commissaire, in an effort to justify herself: 

‘| had no idea what he was really like, Sir. He had such a mild manner that he fooled us all. | didn’t want to listen to what people said, because they can be so nasty. He only came here to give lessons 
to my little boy, and always left straight away afterwards. | made him a meal now and then, and sometimes gave him a really good fish as a present. That’s all. But this will be a warming. I'll never let 
my kindness get the better of me again.’ 

‘Didn't he give you some papers to look after?’ asked the commissaire. 

‘No, certainly not. In any case, I'd hand them over if he had. I’ve had about enough of all this! | don’t like seeing you rummaging through my things. There’s no point in looking.’ 

The policemen, who had examined every piece of furniture in the room, now wanted to go into the little cubby-hole where Muche slept. The child had been woken up by the noise, and had been crying, 
as though he imagined that someone had come to cut his throat. 

‘This is my little boy’s room,’ said La Normande, opening the door. 

Muche, naked, ran and threw his arms round her neck. She comforted him and put him in her own bed. The policemen came out of the room again almost immediately, and the commissaire was about 
to leave when the child, still very tearful, whispered in his mother’s ear: ‘They're going to take my exercise books... Don’t let them have my exercise books.’ 

‘Yes, that’s true,’ exclaimed La Normande. ‘There are some exercise books. Wait a minute, I'll let you have them. I’m not hiding anything, you see. He wrote things in them. You can hang him as far as 
I'm concerned.’ 

She handed Muche’s books to the commissaire. But the boy jumped out of bed in a fury and began to scratch and bite his mother, who gave him a clout and pushed him back into the bed. He began 
to howl. In the midst of the uproar, Miss Saget appeared at the door, craning her neck. Finding all the doors open, she had come in to offer her services to Mére Méhudin. She watched and listened, 
and said how sorry she was for these poor ladies, who had no one to protect them. Meanwhile, the commissaire had begun to read the handwriting specimens in the exercise books, and was looking 
very serious. The words ‘tyranically’, ‘liberticide’, ‘anticonstitutional’, and ‘revolutionary’ made him frown; and when he read the sentence ‘When the moment comes, the blow will fall’, he tapped the 
paper and said: ‘This is very serious, very serious indeed.’ 

He passed the books to one of his men and left. Claire, who had not ventured to show her face, opened her door and watched the men go downstairs. Then she came into her sister's room that she 
had not entered for over a year. Miss Saget seemed to be on the friendliest terms with La Normande, fussing round her, adjusting her shawl to keep her well covered, and listening to her indignant 
comments with the utmost sympathy. 

‘You're an absolute coward,’ said Claire, standing in front of her sister. 

La Normande, trembling with rage, sprang up, making the shawl fall to the floor. 

‘You spying bitch!’ she cried. ‘Say that again, if you dare.’ 

‘You're an absolute coward,’ her sister repeated, in even more insulting tones. 

La Normande swung her arm at Claire and hit her so hard in the face that the colour drained out of it, and she leapt on top of her and dug her nails into her neck. They struggled for a moment or two, 
pulling each other's hair and trying to choke each other. Claire, frail though she was, pushed La Normande back with such tremendous force that they both fell against the wardrobe, smashing the 
mirror. Muche was sobbing and the old woman was shouting to Miss Saget to come and help her to separate the sisters. Claire managed to break free. 

‘Coward! Coward!’ she shouted. ‘I’m going to go and tell that poor man that you've betrayed him.’ 

Her mother stood blocking the doorway. La Normande sprang at her from behind and, with Miss Saget helping, all three of them pushed her back into her room and locked the door. She kicked at the 
door and smashed everything in the room. Then they could hear nothing but a furious scratching, the sound of metal scraping at the plaster. She was trying to loosen the hinges with her scissors. 
‘She would have killed me if she’d had a knife,’ said La Normande, looking around for her clothes. ‘She’ll do something dreadful one of these days, with that jealousy of hers. We must keep her in there. 
If she gets out, she’ll bring the whole neighbourhood down on us.’ 

Miss Saget hurried downstairs. She arrived at the corner of the Rue Pirouette just as the commissaire was turing into the alley next to the Quenu-Gradelles’. She saw immediately what was happening 
and went into the charcuterie, her eyes so bright that Lisa made a sign to her not to say anything while Quenu was there, hanging up strips of petit salé. As soon as he returned to the kitchen, the old 
maid related in a whisper the dramatic scene she had just witnessed at the Méhudins’. Lisa, leaning across the counter, listened with a look of triumph, her hand resting on the dish that contained the 
pickled veal. A customer entered the shop and asked for a couple of pigs’ trotters. Lisa wrapped them up and handed them over, looking very thoughtful. 

‘| don’t bear La Normande any ill will,’ she said to Miss Saget, when they were alone again. ‘I used to be very fond of her and I’ve always been sorry that people caused trouble between us. Look—the 
proof that | don’t bear her a grudge is this photograph that | saved from falling into the hands of the police, and which I’m quite ready to give back if she comes and asks for it herself.’ 

She took the photograph out of her pocket. Miss Saget sniffed at it and sniggered as she read: ‘From Louise to her friend Florent.’ Then, in her most cutting voice, she said: 

‘I'm not sure that would be right. You'd be better off keeping it.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied Lisa. ‘I want all this nonsense to come to an end. Today’s the day for making friends again. We've had enough trouble, it’s time the neighbourhood got back to normal.’ 

‘Well, shall | go and tell La Normande you're waiting for her?’ asked the old woman. 

‘Yes, that would be very kind.’ 

Miss Saget returned to the Rue Pirouette, where she frightened the fishwife out of her wits by telling her that she had just seen her photograph in Lisa’s pocket. She was unable, however, to get her to 
accept her rival’s terms. La Normande made certain conditions: she would only go if Lisa came to receive her at the shop-door. The old woman thus had to make two more trips from one to the other 
before their meeting could be arranged. But at last she had the pleasure of negotiating the reconciliation that was bound to create immense interest and excitement in the neighbourhood. As she passed 
Claire’s door for the last time, she could still hear the sound of scissors scraping at the plaster. 

As soon as she had conveyed a definite reply to Lisa, she hurried off to look for Madam Lecoeur and La Sarriette. The three of them took up their position at the corner of the fish market, on the footpath 
opposite the charcuterie. Here they would be certain to have a good view. Growing impatient, they pretended to chat among themselves, while keeping an anxious lookout on the Rue Pirouette, from 
which La Normande was bound to appear. The news of the reconciliation was already travelling through the markets, and while some stallholders stood up to see what was happening, others, even 
more inquisitive, actually left their posts and took up a position in the covered avenue. All eyes in Les Halles were fixed on the charcuterie. The whole neighbourhoood was alive with expectation. 

It was a very solemn occasion. When La Normande at last turned the corner of the Rue Pirouette, the excitement was so great that everyone held their breath. 

‘She’s wearing her sparklers,’ murmured La Sarriette. 

‘Look at the way she’s walking,’ added Madam Lecceur ‘She’s so brazen!’ 

It was true. La Belle Normande was strutting along like a queen who has deigned to accept an offer of peace. She had dressed with the utmost care, her hair was up in curls and she had turned back 
a corner of her apron to show the cashmere skirt beneath. She was even sporting a new lace bow of unprecedented extravagance. Aware that the entire market was staring at her, she assumed an 
even haughtier air as she approached the charcuterie. She drew to a halt in front of it. 

‘Now it’s La Belle Lisa’s turn,’ remarked Miss Saget. ‘Watch closely.’ 

La Belle Lisa left her counter with a smile. She slowly crossed the shop and offered her hand to La Belle Normande. She too had prepared most carefully for the occasion, her linen dazzling white, her 
appearance immaculate. A murmur ran through the women in the fish market; their heads drew closer together and chattered excitedly. The two women had gone inside the shop, and the paper 
trimmings in the window prevented them from being seen properly. They seemed to be talking quite cordially, offering each other little gestures of greeting and no doubt paying each other compliments. 
‘Look!’ said Miss Saget. ‘La Belle Normande is buying something. What can it be? | think it’s lard. Goodness gracious, did you see that? La Belle Lisa just gave her the photograph; she slipped it into 
her hand with the lard.’ 

Fresh salutations were exchanged, and La Belle Lisa, passing beyond the courtesies she had determined upon in advance, accompanied La Belle Normande to the footpath. They stood laughing, 
showing the neighbourhood what good friends they were. This was a supremely happy moment for Les Halles; the women went back to their stalls, declaring that everything had gone off extremely 
well. 

But Miss Saget made Madam Lecceur and La Sarriette stay behind for a moment. The drama was not over yet. All three of them stared at the house opposite with an air of such keen curiosity that they 
seemed to be trying to see through the walls. To pass the time, they began once more to talk about La Belle Normande. 

‘Now she’s without a man,’ said Madam Lecoeur 

‘She’s got Sir Lebigre,’ pointed out La Sarriette, with a laugh. 

‘But surely Sir Lebigre won't be interested any more.’ 

Miss Saget shrugged her shoulders. 

‘You don’t know him,’ she murmured. ‘He won't be bothered by all this. He knows what he’s about, and La Normande is well off. They'll get together in a couple of months, you'll see. Mére Méhudin 
has been working on it for ages.’ 

‘That may well be,’ retorted the butter dealer. ‘The fact remains that the commissaire found her in bed with that Florent.’ 

‘Ah, | forgot to tell you... The beanpole had just left. | was there when they looked in her bed. The commissaire felt the sheets. There were two places still warm...’ 

The old woman paused for breath, then carried on indignantly: 

‘What really upset me was to hear about all the terrible things that man taught little Muche. You’d never believe it. There was a whole bundle of papers.’ 

‘What sort of terrible things?’ asked La Sarriette, her interest aroused. 

‘All kinds of filthy stuff. The commissaire said it was enough to get him hanged ... The man is a monster! Interfering with a child like that! Little Muche isn’t up to much but that’s no reason for getting 
him mixed up with the Reds, is it?’ 

‘Of course not,’ replied the other two. 

‘Anyway, they're busy clearing up the mess. | told you, you remember, that there were some funny goings-on at the Quenus’. | was right, wasn’t I? Thank God the neighbourhood will be able to breathe 
easily now. It needed a really good spring-clean. | wasn’t the only one getting worried about being murdered in broad daylight. That’s no way to live. All the stories and quarrels ... And all because of 
one man, that dreadful Florent. Now here are La Belle Lisa and La Belle Normande making it up. That's very good of them, because they owed it to everyone’s peace of mind. Things will go back to 
normal now, you'll see. Look, there’s poor Sir Quenu laughing over there.’ 

Quenu was indeed once more out on the footpath, looking enormous in his white apron, joking with Madam Taboureau’s little maid. He seemed extremely jovial. He was squeezing the little maid’s 
hands so tightly that she cried out, and Lisa had a great deal of trouble getting him back into the kitchen. She was pacing impatiently about the shop, afraid that Florent would suddenly appear; she 
called to her husband to prevent him from bumping into his brother. 


‘She’s very worried,’ said Miss Saget. ‘Poor Sir Quenu has no idea what's happening. Just look at him, laughing like a child! Did you know that Madam Taboureau said she would have nothing more to 
do with the Quenus if they continued to get themselves a bad name by letting Florent live with them?’ 

‘Now, | suppose, they'll keep the whole of the inheritance, commented Madam Lecoeur 

‘Oh no, my dear. He got his share.’ 

‘Really? How do you know that?’ 

‘Isn't it obvious?’ replied the old maid after a momentary hesitation and without offering any reasons for her assertion. ‘He’s had even more than his share. The Quenus are several thousand francs 
down over it. When a man has vices, you know, money just vanishes. | don’t know whether you heard but he was involved with another woman. . .’ 

‘That doesn’t surprise me,’ interrupted La Sarriette. ‘Thin men really fancy themselves.’ 

‘Yes, and she wasn’t all that young either. When a man wants it, you know, he wants a lot of it—he’d pick them up out of the gutter. Madam Verlaque, the wife of the previous inspector; you know the 
one, that sallow-faced woman.’ 

The other two uttered exclamations of disbelief. Madam Verlaque was hideous! 

‘It's a fact!’ cried Miss Saget. ‘Do you want to call me a liar? There’s plenty of proof. Letters have been found from this woman, a whole bundle of them, in which she asks him for money, ten or twenty 
francs at a time. It’s only too obvious. Between the two of them they killed her husband.’ 

La Sarriette and Madam Lecceur were convinced. But they were beginning to get very impatient. They had been waiting on the footpath for more than an hour and were afraid that somebody might be 
robbing their stalls. Miss Saget held them back, however, with yet another story. Florent could not possibly have escaped, she said; he was sure to return, and it would be very interesting to see him 
arrested. Then she described in the smallest detail the trap that had been set for him, while the butter dealer and the fruiterer continued to scrutinize the house from top to bottom, staring at every 
opening as if expecting to see the caps of the sergents de ville through the cracks. The house, calm and silent, was bathed in the sweet light of the morning sun. 

‘You'd never think it was full of police,’ murmured Madam Lecoeur 

‘They're in the attics,’ said the old woman. ‘They've left the window open, just as they found it. Look! Isn’t that one of them hiding behind the pomegranate on the balcony?’ 

They craned their necks but could see nothing. 

‘No, it’s just a shadow,’ said La Sarriette. ‘The curtains aren't moving at all. They must be sitting there, waiting.’ 

At that moment they caught sight of Gavard coming out of the fish market looking worried. They glanced at each other, their eyes shining; not a word passed between them. They had drawn closer 
together and stood there, rigid in their drooping skirts. The poulterer came over to them. 

‘Have you seen Florent?’ he asked. 

They did not reply. 

‘| need to talk to him,’ Gavard went on. ‘He isn’t in the fish market. He must have gone home. But you would have seen him if he had.’ 

The three women had turned pale. They were still gazing at one another knowingly, their lips twitching slightly every now and then. As her brother-in-law was still looking at them quizzically, Madam 
Lecoeur said crisply, 

‘We've only been here about five minutes. He probably came by before we arrived.’ 

‘Well, then, I'll go upstairs and see. |’ll risk the five flights,’ said Gavard with a laugh. 

La Sarriette stepped forward as if she wanted to stop him but her aunt took her by the arm and held her back. 

‘Let him go,’ she whispered. ‘It will serve him right. It will teach him to treat us with more respect in future.’ 

‘He'll stop going about telling people | eat bad meat,’ Miss Saget murmured softly. 

They said no more. La Sarriette was very red; the other two still had quite a yellow look about them. They had stopped looking at each other, embarrassed by each other's glances, not knowing what 
to do with their hands that they hid beneath their aprons. At last, instinctively, they looked up at the house, and followed, through the very stones of the walls, Gavard’s progress up the stairs. When 
they imagined that he had entered Florent’s room, they again exchanged furtive glances. La Sarriette giggled nervously. For a moment they thought that they had seen the curtains move, and imagined 
that a struggle was taking place. But the front of the house remained as tranquil as ever in the sunshine; a quarter of an hour went by in absolute silence, during which the tension became intense. 
They were almost overcome by it when at last a man emerged from the alley at the side and ran off to get a cab. Five minutes later Gavard appeared, followed by two policemen. Lisa, who had come 
out on to the footpath on seeing the cab, hurried back into the shop. 

Gavard was very pale. The police had searched him upstairs, and had found his revolver and the box of cartridges. Seeing the commissaire’s stern manner, and his expression on hearing his name, 
Gavard thought that all was lost. This was a terrible ending to all his plotting, and which he had never imagined. The Tuileries would never forgive him! His legs turned to jelly, as though the firing squad 
was already waiting. But when he reached the street, he had enough swagger left to walk straight. He even managed to force a smile, believing that Les Halles were watching and were about to see 
him go bravely to his death. 

Meanwhile La Sarriette and Madam Lecceur had run across to him. They asked what was going on, and Madam Lecceur began to cry, while La Sarriette, much moved by the occasion, embraced her 
uncle. As Gavard held her tightly in his arms, he slipped a key into her hand and whispered in her ear: 

‘Take everything and burn the papers.’ 

Then he got into the cab as if he were mounting the scaffold. When the vehicle had disappeared round the corner of the Rue Pierre-Lescot, Madam Lecoeur saw La Sarriette trying to hide the key in 
her pocket. 

‘There’s no point in trying to hide it, my dear,’ she said between clenched teeth. ‘I saw him give it to you. As sure as there’s a God in heaven, I'll go to the prison and tell him everything if you don’t treat 
me right.’ 

‘Of course I'll treat you right, auntie,’ replied La Sarriette with an embarrassed smile. 

‘Let's go to his place straight away, then. There’s no point in giving the police time to poke about in his cupboards.’ 

Miss Saget, who had been listening intently, followed them, running along as fast as her little legs would carry her. She had lost interest in waiting for Florent now. All the way from the Rue Rambuteau 
to the Rue de la Cossonnerie she was very humble and full of helpful suggestions, offering to explain things to the doorkeeper, Madam Léonce. 

‘We'll see, we'll see,’ Madam Lecoeur curtly replied. 

It was necessary, as it turned out, to hold a parley with her. Madam Léonce refused to let them go up to her tenant’s apartment. She looked down her nose at them and seemed shocked at the sight of 
La Sarriette’s badly fastened shawl. But when the old spinster had whispered a few words in her ear, and she had been shown the key, she gave way. Upstairs, she only let them into the rooms one at 
a time, as upset as if she had been forced to show a party of burglars the place where her own money was hidden. 

‘Go on, take it all,’ she cried at last, throwing herself down in a chair. 

La Sarriette was already trying the key in all the cupboards. Madam Lecceur, all suspicion, followed her movements so closely that she exclaimed: 

‘You're in my way, auntie. At least give me enough room to move my arms.’ 

At last, opposite the window, between the fireplace and the bed, a cupboard was opened. The four women uttered a sigh. On the middle shelf lay about ten thousand francs in gold pieces, in neat little 
piles. Gavard, who had prudently placed the bulk of his fortune in the hands of a solicitor, had kept this sum in reserve for the ‘great day’. As he solemnly said, his personal contribution to the revolution 
was ready at a moment's notice. He had sold a few securities and took a special delight in inspecting his ten thousand francs every evening, gloating over them and finding something quite roisterous 
and insurrectional in their appearance. At night he would dream that battles were being fought in his cupboard; he could hear gunshots, cobblestones being torn up and rolled along, and voices shouting 
in confusion and triumph; it was his money that provided support for the insurrection. 

La Sarriette had stretched out her hands with a cry of delight. 

‘Keep your paws off!’ said Madam Lecceur in a rasping tone. 

She looked even more sallow than ever in the reflection of the gold, her face covered in blotches and her eyes glowing feverishly from the liver complaint that was eating away at her. Behind her, Miss 
Saget on tiptoe was gazing ecstatically into the cupboard, while Madam Léonce had risen to her feet and was muttering darkly. 

‘My uncle told me to take everything,’ said the young woman. 

‘What about me? | looked after him!’ cried the doorkeeper. 

Madam Lecceur was almost choking. She pushed them aside and clung hold of the cupboard, stammering: ‘It's mine! I’m his closest relative. You’re just thieves. I'd rather throw it all out of the window 
than let you have it.’ 

Asilence fell. They stood glowering at each other. La Sarriette’s shawl had come completely undone; she was showing her heaving breasts, her damp mouth, her pink nostrils. Madam Lecoeur became 
even more ill-tempered as she saw how lovely the girl looked in her excitement. 

‘Well,’ she said in a calmer tone, ‘let's not fight about it. You're his niece and I’m prepared to share... We'll each take a pile in turn.’ 

They brushed the other two aside. The butter dealer took the first pile that disappeared into her skirts. Then La Sarriette took a pile. They kept a strict eye on each other, ready to fight at the slightest 
sign of cheating. Their fingers stretched out at regular intervals, first the hideous, gnarled fingers of the aunt, then the white fingers of the niece, as soft and supple as silk. Slowly they filled their pockets. 
When there was only one pile left, La Sarriette objected to her aunt having it, for it was she who had started. She hastily divided it between Miss Saget and Madam Léonce, who had not taken their 
eyes off them as they pocketed the gold. 

‘Thanks a lot, grumbled the doorkeeper. ‘Fifty francs for cosseting him all these years with my broths and soups! And he told me he had no family!’ 

Before closing the cupboard, Madam Lecceur searched it thoroughly from top to bottom. It contained political works forbidden by the Customs, pamphlets from Brussels, scandalous stories about the 
Bonapartes, foreign cartoons ridiculing the Emperor. One of Gavard’s favourite indulgences was to shut himself up with a friend and show him all these compromising items. 

‘He made a point of asking me to burn his papers,’ said La Sarriette. 

‘Well, there’s no fire, so that’s that—it would take too long. Anyway, the police will soon be here. We'd better get out.’ 

All four began to descend the stairs; but they had no sooner reached the bottom than the police appeared. Madam Léonce had to go up again and show them round. The other three, hunching their 
shoulders, hurried out into the street. They walked away quickly, one behind the other, the aunt and the niece hampered somewhat by their bulging pockets. La Sarriette, who was in front, turned round 
as she stepped onto the footpath of the Rue Rambuteau and said with a laugh: 

‘It's banging against my thighs.’ 

This provoked Madam Lecceur to make a crude remark which made them all laugh. They took particular pleasure in the feel of the weight dragging at their skirts like hands caressing them. Miss Saget 
had kept her fifty francs in her clenched fist, and looked very serious as she thought of a plan to squeeze some more money out of the full pockets she was following. 

‘Ah!’ she exclaimed, as they reached the corner of the fish market, ‘we've arrived just at the right moment. There's Florent about to be nabbed.’ 

Florent was just returning from his long walk. He went into the office to change his jacket and then began his daily duties, superintending the washing down of the slabs and strolling through the long 
avenues. It struck him that the women were looking at him rather oddly; they were whispering to each other as he went past, their heads lowered, their eyes full of mischief. They had dreamt up some 
new pretext to annoy him, he thought. For some time now these huge, terrible women had not given him a day's peace. But when he came to the Méhudins’ stall he was very surprised to hear the 
mother say in a honeyed tone: 

‘Sir Florent, someone asked for you a little while ago. A middle-aged gentleman. He's waiting for you in your room.’ 

The old fishwife, heaped on her chair, was enjoying revenge at its most refined as she spoke these words, and it caused her huge body to quiver and shake. Florent, still doubtful, glanced at La Belle 
Normande. She, now completely at one with her mother, turned on her tap and slapped her fish under it, giving no sign that she had heard. 

‘Are you quite sure?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, absolutely. Isn’t that right, Louise?’ the old woman continued in an even shriller voice. 

Florent concluded that it must be someone who wanted to see him about the big affair, so he decided to return to his room. He was on the point of leaving the market, when, happening to turn round, 
he saw La Belle Normande watching him with a very serious expression on her face. He passed by the three gossips. 


‘There’s no one in the charcuterie, is there?’ murmured Miss Saget. ‘La Belle Lisa is not one to compromise herself.’ 

The shop was, indeed, empty. The front of the building was still bright with sunshine; it had the contented air of a decent, respectable house warming its belly in the first rays of the sun. On the balcony 
upstairs, the pomegranate was in full flower. As Florent crossed the street, he nodded amiably to Logre and Sir Lebigre, who were apparently taking the air on the doorstep of the latter's establishment. 
They smiled back at him. He was about to dive down the alley when he imagined he saw the pale face of Auguste suddenly disappear at the end of the dark passage. He turned back and glanced into 
the shop to make sure that no middle-aged gentleman was waiting for him there. But all he saw was Mouton, sitting on a chopping block, displaying his double chin and bristling whiskers, and gazing 
at him defiantly with his big yellow eyes. When at last he decided to go in by the alley, Lisa’s face came into view at the end of it, behind the small curtain of a glass-panelled door. 

A hush had fallen over the entire fish market. The huge bellies and enormous breasts held their breath, waiting until he had disappeared. Then, suddenly, there was an explosion; the breasts heaved 
wildly and the bellies nearly burst with malicious delight. The trick had worked. Nothing could have been funnier. Mére Méhudin shook with silent laughter, like a gourd being emptied. Her story about 
a middle-aged gentleman had gone all round the market and had struck all the fishwives as extremely amusing. At last the beanpole was to be packed off; they would no longer have his miserable face 
and convict’s eyes to look at. They all wished him a pleasant journey, and hoped that they would get a handsome new inspector. They ran about from stall to stall and would willingly have danced round 
their slabs like girls escaped from a convent. La Belle Normande stood stiffly watching this outbreak of joy, not daring to move for fear of crying, her hands resting on a large skate to cool her fever. 
‘You see how the Méhudins just turn their backs on him now that he’s got no more money,’ said Madam Lecceur. 

‘Well, they're right,’ replied Miss Saget. ‘Anyway, my dear, this is the end, isn’t it? You've every reason to be pleased. Let the others do as they please.’ 

‘It's only the other one who's laughing,’ remarked La Sarriette. ‘La Normande doesn't look very happy.’ 

Meanwhile, upstairs in his room, Florent let himself be taken like a lamb. The gendarmes, assuming that he would put up a desperate fight, leapt on him roughly but he gently asked them to let him go. 
Then he sat down while they packed up his papers, the red sashes, armbands, and banners. This turn of events did not seem to surprise him, indeed it came more as a relief, though he did not fully 
realise it. But he was deeply unhappy at the thought of all the hatred down below which had driven him to his room. He saw again Auguste’s pale face and the lowered eyes of the fishwives; he 
remembered the words of Mére Méhudin, La Normande’s silence, the empty charcuterie; and he thought to himself that Les Halles had collaborated in his downfall, that it was the entire neighbourhood 
that was turning him in. The mud in the streets had risen up and submerged him. 

Amid all the faces that flashed through his mind he suddenly saw that of Quenu, and a spasm of agony gripped his heart. 

‘Come on, downstairs!’ barked one of the gendarmes. 

Florent rose and began to go down. On the third floor landing he asked if he could go back, saying that he had forgotten something. The men did not want to let him go and hustled him forward. He 
begged to be allowed back and even offered them the small amount of money he had in his pocket. At length two of them agreed to go back with him, threatening to give him a crack on the head if he 
tried any tricks. They drew their revolvers out of their pockets. On reaching his room, Florent went straight to the chaffinch’s cage, took out the bird, kissed it between its wings, and released it from the 
window. He watched it fly away and perch on the sunlit roof of the fish market, as though dazed. Then it took wing again and disappeared over Les Halles in the direction of the Square des Innocents. 
For a few moments he stood there gazing at the sky, the free and open sky; he thought of the pigeons cooing in the Tuileries, and the pigeons in the storage cellars with their throats slit by Marjolin. 
Then, feeling quite broken, he turned and followed the gendarmes, who, shrugging their shoulders, had put their revolvers back in their pockets. 

At the foot of the stairs, Florent stopped in front of the door that led into the kitchen. The commissaire, who was waiting for him there, seemed almost touched by his submissiveness, and asked him: 
‘Would you like to say goodbye to your brother?’ 

For a moment he hesitated. He looked at the door. A tremendous noise of cleavers and saucepans came from the kitchen. To keep her husband busy, Lisa had hit on the idea of making him start work 
now on the black pudding which he normally only prepared in the evening. The onions were sizzling on the fire. Florent heard Quenu’s cheerful voice above the uproar, saying: 

‘Yes, this pudding will be really good! Auguste, give me the fat!’ 

Florent thanked the commissaire but declined his offer, afraid to enter the hot kitchen so full of the smell of frying onions. He walked on, happy in the knowledge that his brother knew nothing of what 
had happened, quickening his pace as if to spare the charcuterie any further trouble. But as the bright sunshine in the street struck him full in the face, he felt a touch of shame, and climbed into the 
cab with a bent back and an ashen face. He knew that the fish market was gazing at him in triumph; it seemed to him, indeed, that the whole neighbourhood had gathered to celebrate its victory. 
‘Looked terrible, didn’t he?’ said Miss Saget. 

‘Just like a thief caught red-handed,’ said Madam Lecceur. 

‘| saw a man guillotined once. He looked just like that,’ added La Sarriette, showing her white teeth. 

They stepped forward, craning their necks in an attempt to see into the cab. Just as it began to move off, the old woman tugged at the others’ skirts to draw their attention to Claire, who was coming 
round the corner of the Rue Pirouette, looking like a mad creature, her hair loose and her fingernails bleeding. She had escaped from her room, and on realising that she had arrived too late and Florent 
was being taken away, she ran after the cab but stopped almost at once with a gesture of impotent rage, shaking her fist at the fast-receding vehicle. Then, quite red in the fine plaster dust covering 
her, she ran back home to the Rue Pirouette. 

‘You'd think he’d promised to marry her,’ laughed La Sarriette. ‘She’s totally mad, that one.’ 

Calm gradually returned to the neighbourhood. Until the markets closed down for the day, little groups of people formed to discuss the events of the morning. They peered constantly at the charcuterie. 
Lisa avoided making any appearance, leaving Augustine in charge of the counter. At last, in the afternoon, she thought it was her duty to tell Quenu everything, for fear that some chatterbox would give 
him a terrible shock. She waited until she was alone with him in the kitchen, knowing that it was in that part of the house that he was most at ease and would weep less. Moreover, she communicated 
the news with much maternal solicitude for his feelings. But when he had heard it all, he fell across the chopping block and burst into tears like a child. 

‘Now, now, you poor thing, don’t take on so, you'll make yourself ill,’ said Lisa, taking him in her arms. 

The tears flowed down his white apron, and his massive frame heaved with sobs. He seemed to be sinking, melting away. When at last he was able to speak, he stammered: 

‘You don’t know how good he was to me when we lived in the Rue Royer-Collard. He kept the place clean and did all the cooking. He treated me like a son. He came back at night covered in mud and 
so tired he could hardly stand, while | was well fed and kept warm at home. Now they're going to shoot him!’ 

Lisa told him that Florent would not be shot but Quenu only shook his head. 

‘| haven't loved him as much as | should have done,’ he continued. ‘It’s too late now. I’ve been wicked. | wasn’t even sure | should let him have his share of the inheritance.’ 

‘But | offered it to him at least a dozen times,’ she cried. ‘We've got nothing to reproach ourselves with over that.’ 

‘Oh yes, | realise how kind you are. You would have given him everything. But it wasn’t the same for me, | didn’t like to part with it; and now it'll weigh on me for the rest of my life. I'll always think that 
if only I'd shared the money with him, he wouldn’t have gone back to his old ways... | drove him to this.’ 

She became even more gentle with him, telling him to stop tormenting himself. She was sorry for Florent too, though he was as guilty as he possibly could be. If he had had more money, there might 
have been no limit to his folly. Gradually she contrived to make him realise that the matter could scarcely have ended differently, and that in the end it would be for the better. Quenu was still crying, 
wiping his cheeks with his apron, trying to suppress his sobs while he listened, and then dissolving into fresh floods of tears. Automatically he had sunk his hands into a heap of sausage meat lying on 
the block, and was digging holes in it and roughly kneading it. 

‘Do you remember how unwell you were feeling?’ Lisa continued. ‘It was because our normal life had been disturbed. | was very worried, although | didn’t say so. | could see you were getting very low.’ 
‘| was, wasn’t |?’ he murmured, containing his sobs for a moment. 

‘And the shop hasn't been doing very well this year either. It was as if a spell had been put on it. Come on, don’t cry. Everything will get better now, you'll see. You must look after yourself, you know, 
for my sake and Pauline’s. You have responsibilities towards us as well.’ 

He was kneading the sausage meat more gently now. Again he was shaken by emotion but of a more tender kind that brought a faint smile to his grief-stricken face. Lisa felt that she had convinced 
him. She turned and called to Pauline, who was playing in the shop, and sat her on Quenu’s knee. 

‘Pauline, isn’t it true that your father should be reasonable? Ask him nicely not to make us sad any more.’ 

The child did as she was told. They looked at each other, and their fat, sleek forms united in a single, enormous embrace, already feeling cured of the year-long sickness from which they were just 
emerging. Their big, round faces smiled as Lisa said: 

‘After all, my dear, there’s just the three of us, just the three.’ 

Two months later Florent was again sentenced to deportation. The affair caused a great stir. The newspapers reported every detail and printed drawings of the accused, as well as of the banners and 
sashes, and plans of the places where the conspirators had held their meetings. For two weeks the Les Halles conspiracy was the talk of Paris. The police issued statements which became more and 
more disturbing, and in the end announced that the whole of the Montmartre area was mined. In the Corps Législatif the agitation was so great that the centre and the right forgot their differences over 
the law on senatorial annuities and made it up by voting, by an overwhelming majority, an unpopular taxation bill. In the wave of panic that swept over the city, even the working-class districts went 
along without protest. The trial lasted a week. Florent was amazed at the large number of accomplices with which he was credited. He knew only six or seven of the twenty faces he saw in the dock. 
After the sentence was read out, he fancied that he caught sight of Robine’s innocent-looking hat and back disappearing in the crowd. Logre was acquitted, as was Lacaille. Alexandre was given two 
years’ imprisonment for his childlike involvement. As for Gavard, he, like Florent, was condemned to deportation. This was a great blow, and quite spoilt the huge pleasure he derived from the lengthy 
proceedings, in which he had managed to play a prominent part. He was paying dearly for the way he had vented the spirit of opposition that is typical of the Parisian shopkeeper. Two big tears ran 
down the gaunt face of this little white-haired boy. 

One morning in August, when Les Halles were just waking up, Claude Lantier, who was sauntering about in the midst of the deliveries of vegetables, his red sash drawn tightly round his waist, came 
to greet Madam Francois at the Pointe Saint-Eustache. She was sitting among her carrots and tumips, looking very sad. The painter, too, was gloomy, in spite of the bright sunshine which was already 
softening the deep green velvet of the mountains of cabbages. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘that’s that. They're sending him back... | think he’s already on his way to Brest.’ 

She made a sorrowful gesture. Then she gently waved her hands and murmured: 

‘It’s Paris, it’s this wretched, terrible Paris.’ 

‘No, no, | know whose fault it is, it's those vile people!’ exclaimed Claude, clenching his fists. ‘You can’t imagine what it was like. The trial was farcical. They even ferreted in a child’s exercise books! 
That stupid public prosecutor made a great fuss about them, going on about respect for children, demagogic education, and so on. It makes me sick just to think about it.’ 

He shuddered, and hunching his shoulders inside his green coat, he went on: ‘A man as gentle as a child. | saw him nearly faint when he saw a pigeon being killed! It looked almost comical to see him 
between two gendarmes. We'll never see him again. He won’t come back this time.’ 

‘He should have listened to me,’ said Madam Francois, after a while. ‘He could have come to live in Nanterre with my chickens and rabbits. | was very fond of him. | could tell he was a very decent sort. 
We could have been happy. It’s very sad. You'll get over it, won’t you, Sir Claude? You must come and see me; I'll make you an omelette.’ 

There were tears in her eyes. She rose to her feet. She was clearly a strong and spirited woman. ‘Well,’ she went on, ‘here comes Mére Chantemesse to buy some turnips. She’s as sprightly as ever, 
the fat old thing.’ 

Claude went off and for a while prowled about the streets. The day had risen like a white fountain at the end of the Rue Rambuteau. The sun, edging above the rooftops, was spreading its rosy light, 
already falling in warm patches on the footpaths. Claude sensed a gay mood awakening in the vast, echoing markets, piled high with food. It was like the pleasure that comes with recovery from an 
illness, the high spirits of people relieved of a heavy burden. He saw La Sarriette wearing a gold chain, singing amid her plums and strawberries, tweaking the moustaches of Sir Jules, who was wearing 
a velvet jacket. He caught sight of Madam Lecoeur and Miss Saget walking down one of the covered avenues, their faces less sallow than usual—indeed, almost pink, as they laughed together over 
some amusing incident. In the fish market, Mére Méhudin, who had gone back to her stall, was slapping her fish, shouting at customers, and getting stuck into the new inspector, a young man whose 
life she had sworn to make a misery. Claire, seeming more lazy and listless than ever, her hands blue from the cold waters of the tank, was scooping up an enormous heap of snails, glittering with the 
silver thread of their slime. At the tripe stalls Auguste and Augustine had just bought some pigs’ trotters, and were about to set off in a trap for their charcuterie in Montrouge. Then, as it was now eight 
o'clock and already warm, Claude, on returning to the Rue Rambuteau, found Muche and Pauline playing together. Muche was on all fours, while Pauline sat on his back and held on to his hair to 
prevent herself from falling. And on the roofs of Les Halles, along the gutter, a moving shadow made him look up; it was Cadine and Marjolin, laughing and kissing, warming themselves in the sun, 
displaying their happy animal love before the whole neighbourhood. Claude shook his fist at them. He was exasperated by all this joyousness in the streets and on the rooftops. He cursed the Fat 
people, for they had won. All around he could see nothing but Fat people, increasing in size, bursting with health, greeting another day of eating and digesting. As he halted opposite the Rue Pirouette, 


the sight that met his eyes was the last straw. On his right, La Belle Normande, or La Belle Madam Lebigre as she now was, stood at the door of her shop. Her husband had at last been granted 
permission to combine his wine business with a tobacco agency, a long-cherished dream which he had finally been able to realise through the services he had rendered to the authorities. To Claude, 
La Belle Madam Lebigre looked superb in her silk dress and curled hair, ready to sit behind her counter, to which all the gentlemen in the neighbourhood flocked to buy their cigars and tobacco. She 
had become quite distinguished, quite the lady. Behind her, the bar-room had been freshly painted, with sprays of vine leaves against a soft background; the zinc-plated counter shone brightly, and the 
bottles of liqueur cast even more dazzling reflections in the tall mirror. The mistress of all these things stood smiling in the bright sunshine. On his left, La Belle Lisa, looking out from the charcuterie, 
occupied the entire width of the doorway. Her linen had never been as white as it was now; never had her pink, refreshed complexion been so neatly framed in smooth waves of hair. She exhibited the 
deep calm of repletion, a massive tranquillity unruffled even by a smile. She was a picture of absolute quietude, of perfect bliss, not only untroubled but lifeless, as she bathed in the warm air. She 
seemed, in her tightly stretched bodice, to be still digesting the happiness of the day before; her plump hands, lost in the folds of her apron, were not even outstretched to grasp the happiness of the 
day, for it was sure to fall into them. And the shop window beside her seemed to display the same bliss. It too had recovered; the stuffed tongues lay red and healthy, the hams were once more showing 
their handsome yellow faces, and the strings of sausages no longer had the sad look that had so upset Quenu. Hearty laughter rang out from the kitchen at the back, accompanied by the joyful rattle 
of saucepans. Once again the charcuterie exuded health, a kind of greasy health. The great strips of bacon and the sides of pork that hung against the marble brought to the picture the rounded 
contours of the belly, the belly triumphant, while Lisa, standing there, motionless and imposing, greeted Les Halles with her large, well-fed face. Then both ladies turned to each other. La Belle Madam 
Lebigre and La Belle Madam Quenu exchanged a friendly greeting. Claude, who had no doubt forgotten to have any supper the night before, felt angry at seeing them both looking so well and so 
respectable, with their great breasts thrust out before them; tightening his belt, he muttered bitterly: ‘Respectable people... What bastards!’ 
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WHEN the cuckoo clock in the dining room struck six, Chanteau gave up all hope. He levered himself painfully out of the armchair where he had been warming his gouty legs in front of the coke fire. 
For the past two hours, he had been waiting for Madam Chanteau who, after a five-week absence, was bringing home from Paris that very day their little cousin Pauline Quenu, a ten-year-old orphan 
to whom they had agreed to act as guardians. 

‘| can’t understand it, Veronique,’ he said as he opened the door to the kitchen. ‘Something must have happened to them.’ 

The maid, a tall woman of thirty-five with a man’s hands and the face of a gendarme, was busy removing from the fire a leg of mutton which was in danger of being overdone. She uttered no words of 
reproach but the rough skin of her cheeks blanched with annoyance. 

‘Madam will have stayed on in Paris,’ she said curtly. ‘What with all this endless carry-on, that’s been upsetting the whole household!’ 

‘No, no,’ explained Chanteau, ‘yesterday evening's telegram said that the little girl’s affairs had all been sorted out ... Madam was going to arrive in Caen* this morning and call on Davoine. At one 
o'clock she'd be getting back on the train, at two she’d have got off in Bayeux,” at three, old Malivoire’s berline* would have dropped her at Arromanches,* and even if Malivoire had taken his time 
getting it hitched up, Madam should have been here by four, four-thirty at the latest ... It's not above ten kilometres from Arromanches to Bonneville.’* 

With her gaze fixed on the joint, the cook listened to all these calculations and nodded. After a moment's hesitation, Chanteau added: 

‘You'd better walk as far as the bend and take a look, Veronique.’ 

She looked at him, even paler with pent-up anger. 

‘Me? Why on earth? ... Since Sir Lazare is already splashing around out there looking for them, there’s no point me getting all muddy too.’ 

‘It's just’, Chanteau murmured softly, ‘that I’m starting to worry about my son ... There’s no sign of him either. What can he have been doing out on the road for the last hour?’ 

So, without saying another word, Veronique grabbed her old black woollen shawl off its nail and wrapped it round her head and shoulders. Then, seeing that her master was following her into the hall, 
she snapped at him: 

‘For goodness’ sake go back to your fire, if you don’t want to be bawling all day tomorrow with your aches and pains.’ 

Slamming the front door behind her, she stood at the top of the steps, slipped into her clogs and shouted out into the gale: 

‘God help us, all this bother for a snotty-nosed brat!’ 

Chanteau was unmoved. He was used to the maid’s violent outbursts; she had entered his service at fifteen, in the very year of his marriage. Once he could no longer hear the clumping of her clogs, 
he slipped away like a schoolboy on holiday, to post himself at the far end of the passage, in front of a glazed door which looked out over the sea. There he stood, short and paunchy, rather red in the 
face, staring dreamily out at the sky through big blue eyes which bulged beneath the snowy skullcap of his close-cropped hair. He was barely fifty-six but the attacks of gout that afflicted him had made 
him old before his time. Distracted from his worries, his gaze lost in the distance, he mused that little Pauline would win Veronique over in the end. 

Anyway, was it his fault? When that Parisian notary had written to inform him that his cousin Quenu* had died, just six months after his wife, and had entrusted him in his will with the guardianship of 
his daughter, he had not felt able to refuse. It was true they hadn't seen much of each other, as the family was scattered. Years before, Chanteau’s father had set up a business in Caen dealing in wood 
from the Nord,* after leaving the south of France and criss-crossing the country working as a carpenter's labourer; while the young Quenu, on the death of his mother, had gone up to Paris, where 
another of his uncles had later made over to him a substantial charcuterie* in the heart of Les Halles.* They had only met on two or three subsequent occasions, when the pain of his gout had forced 
Chanteau to abandon his own business and travel to Paris to consult the top specialists. However, the two respected each other, and the dying man had perhaps imagined for his daughter a life in the 
healthy sea air. In any event, since she had inherited the charcuterie, she would be far from a financial burden. Madam Chanteau’s agreement had in the end been so enthusiastic that she had wanted 
to spare her husband the dangerous fatigue of a journey to Paris, and so she had gone off alone, traipsing around tirelessly and busying herself with all the arrangements. Chanteau’s only concern 
was that his wife should be happy. 

But what could be keeping the two of them? His fears returned as he stared at the leaden sky across which the west wind was driving great black clouds, like sooty rags trailing their tatters in the distant 
sea. It was one of those March storms which furiously batter the coast with huge spring tides. The sea was just starting to come in, still only showing as a thin white band of spume against the distant 
horizon; and the beach, so expansively exposed that day, a barren league of dark seaweed and rocks, pocked with mournful pools, wore an awful air of melancholy in the gathering gloom that descended 
from the clouds in their fearful flight. 

‘Perhaps the wind has blown them over into a ditch?’ murmured Chanteau. 

He was overcome by the urge to see for himself. He opened the glass door and ventured out in his slippers onto the gravelled terrace that looked down over the village. A few drops of wind-lashed rain 
stung his face, and a violent gust tugged at his blue jacket of coarse woollen cloth. But he battled on, bareheaded, hunched up against the wind, until he could lean on the balustrade and look down 
onto the road below. This road plunged into a cleft between two cliffs, looking as if the rock had been split by a giant axe-blow, and down this rift had washed the few square metres of soil on which the 
twenty-five to thirty hovels of Bonneville were perched. Each tide seemed bound to wash them from their narrow bed of pebbles and smash them against the cliff face. To the left lay a small beaching 
harbour, a sandbank onto which men were hauling up a dozen boats, with rhythmic shouts. There, fewer than two hundred souls eked out a desperately poor living from the sea, clinging to their rock 
with the stupid obstinacy of molluscs. Above the miserable roofs which the waves stove in every winter, part-way up the cliff, there could be seen only the church to the right and the Chanteaus’ house 
to the left, separated by the ravine of the road. That was the entirety of Bonneville. 

‘Dreadful weather, eh?’ a voice called out. 

Looking up, Chanteau recognized the curé, Abbé Horteur, a thickset man with a peasant’s neck, whose five decades had yet to streak his red hair with grey. In front of the church, within the cemetery, 
the priest had set aside a vegetable patch for himself, and he was standing there looking at his early lettuces, squeezing his cassock between his knees to stop the gale from blowing it over his head. 
Chanteau, unable to make himself heard above the wind, had to be content with a wave of his hand. 

‘| think they're not wrong to be getting the boats out,’ shouted the priest at the top of his voice. ‘Come ten o'clock, they'd be dancing a merry dance.’ 

Then, as a violent gust did finally make his cassock into a hat, he fled behind the church. 

Chanteau had turned away, bracing his shoulders against the blast. With streaming eyes, he glanced at his salt-scorched garden and the brick wall of his two-storey house with its double row of five 
windows, the shutters in danger of being ripped from their fastenings. Once the gust had passed, he leaned out to look up the road again but Veronique was already coming back, gesticulating. 

‘Sir, whatever are you doing outside? Will you go back indoors at once!’ 

She caught up with him in the passage and scolded him like a naughty child. When he was in agony again tomorrow, she was the one who'd have to look after him, wasn’t she? 

‘Didn't you see them?’ he asked meekly. 

‘Of course not ... Madam will obviously be taking shelter somewhere.’ 

He did not dare tell her she should have gone further. Now he was most anxious about his absent son. 

‘What | did see’, continued the maid, ‘is that the whole place is in a terrible state. People are scared it will be the death of them this time ... Only last September, the Cuches’ house was cracked from 
top to bottom, and just now, on his way up to ring the Angelus,* Prouane told me it would surely be down by the morning.’ 

Just at that moment a tall young man of nineteen came bounding up the three front steps. He was broad-browed, with very clear eyes and wisps of brown beard framing his long face. 

‘Ah! very good, here’s Lazare!’ said Chanteau with relief. ‘You’re drenched, my poor lad!’ 

The young man was hanging up his sailor’s jacket, soaked by the deluge, in the hall. 

‘Well?’ his father asked again. 

‘Well, there was no sign of them!’ replied Lazare. ‘I went as far as Verchemont* and took shelter in the shed at the inn, keeping an eye on the road that is a complete sea of mud. Nobody! Then | was 
afraid you'd be worrying, so | came back.’ 

He had left the /ycée in Caen that August after taking his baccalaureat exams, and for the last eight months had been roaming the cliffs, unable to settle on a profession, passionate only about music, 
much to the despair of his mother. She had set off annoyed with him for refusing to accompany her to Paris, where she dreamt of finding him a position. The whole household was going to the dogs, in 
an atmosphere of unintentional rancour made worse by their life together at close quarters. 

‘Now that I’ve put you in the picture,’ the young man continued, ‘I’ve a good mind to push on to Arromanches.’ 

‘No, no, it’s getting dark,’ exclaimed Chanteau. ‘Surely your mother won't leave us without news! She’s bound to send a telegram ... Listen! Isn't that a carriage?’ 

Veronique had opened the door again. 

‘It's Doctor Cazenove’s cabriolet,’* she announced. ‘Were you expecting him, Sir? Goodness gracious! It's Madam!’ 

All three rushed down the steps. A huge mountain dog, a Newfoundland cross that had been sleeping in a corner of the hall, shot out as well, barking furiously. The noise also brought into the doorway 
a small white cat of delicate demeanour but at the sight of the muddy courtyard, she flicked her tail in disgust and sat down primly at the top of the steps, to observe. 

Meanwhile, a lady of around fifty had jumped down from the carriage with the agility of a young girl. She was small and thin, with hair that was still jet black and a face that would have been pleasant, 
were it not for the large nose, eloquent of an ambitious nature. The dog bounded up and put its great paws on her shoulders to lick her face that annoyed her. 

‘Down, Mathieu, down, that’s quite enough! Will you get down, you great lump!’ 

Lazare followed the dog across the yard, calling out as he went: 

‘Is everything all right, Maman?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied Madam Chanteau. 

‘Goodness gracious, we were worried sick,’ said the father, who had followed his son out, despite the wind. ‘Whatever happened?’ 

‘Oh, we had problems the whole way,’ she replied. ‘First, the roads are in such a dreadful state, it took us nearly two hours to get from Bayeux. Then at Arromanches one of Malivoire’s horses went 
lame and he didn’t have another one, so | could see us having to spend the night at his house ... In the end, the doctor was kind enough to lend us his cab, and brave Martin here has driven us...’ 
The coachman was an old man with a wooden leg, an ex-sailor whose amputation had been performed by Cazenove when he was a naval surgeon, and had subsequently remained in his service. He 
was busy tethering the horse. Madam Chanteau interrupted herself to say to him: 


‘Martin, do please help the little girl down.’ 

Nobody had yet given any thought to the child. As the cabriolet's hood came down very low, all that could be seen of her was her mourning dress and little black-gloved hands. In any event, without 
waiting for the driver's help, she jumped lightly down in her turn. A gust of wind made her clothes flap and sent curls of her light brown hair flying up from beneath her crépe-trimmed hat. She was big 
for a ten-year-old, and had full lips and a broad white face, the pale look common to all Parisian girls who are brought up living behind the shop. They all stared at her. Veronique, who had been 
hastening across to greet her mistress, stopped short and stood to one side, with an icy, jealousy expression on her face. But Mathieu showed no such reserve, launching himself into the child’s arms 
and licking her face. 

‘Don't be afraid!’ called out Madam Chanteau, ‘he won't hurt you.’ 

‘Oh! I’m not afraid,’ replied Pauline softly, ‘I like dogs.’ 

And indeed, she remained quite calm despite Mathieu's boisterous greeting. Her serious little face, framed in mourning black, broke into a smile and she smacked a kiss on the Newfoundland’s great 
muzzle. 

‘What about the people, aren’t you going to kiss them too?’ continued Madam Chanteau. ‘Here, this is your uncle, since you call me Auntie ... And this tall rascal’s your cousin, he’s not nearly so well 
behaved as you.’ 

The child was not in the least bit bashful. She pecked everyone on the cheek, finding a few words for each, with the grace of a young Parisienne already well schooled in manners. 

‘|am most grateful to you, Uncle, for having me to live with you ... Cousin, I’m sure we will get along very well...’ 

‘What a sweet child!’ exclaimed Chanteau in delight. 

Lazare looked at her in surprise, for he had imagined her as more of a timid, awkward little girl. 

‘Oh yes, sweet indeed,’ replied the older lady, ‘and brave too, you've no idea! ... In the carriage, we had the wind full in our faces, blinding us with spray. The hood was flapping like a sail, and time and 
again | thought it was going to be ripped off. Well, young Pauline here thought it was all great fun ... But why are we all standing around like this? There’s no point in getting even wetter, here comes 
the rain again.’ 

She looked round for Veronique. Seeing her standing aloof with a sour expression on her face, she said in ironic tones: 

‘Good evening, my girl, and how are we today? If you're not going to ask after me, perhaps you could go down to the cellar and fetch up a bottle for Martin? We had to leave our trunks but Malivoire 
will bring them along first thing in the morning...’ 

She suddenly stopped and rushed over to the cabriolet in alarm. 

‘Where’s my bag? Oh, thank goodness, | was scared it might have fallen out on the road.’ 

It was a large black leather bag, grey with wear at the corners that she refused to entrust to her son. At last they were on their way indoors when a fresh blast of wind made them halt, fighting for breath, 
just before the entrance. The cat, sitting there with a quizzical air, looked on as they battled against the gale, and Madam Chanteau enquired whether Minouche had behaved herself in her absence. 
The name Minouche brought another smile to Pauline’s serious little face. She bent down to stroke the cat that immediately rubbed itself up against her skirts, with its tail up. Seeing the family finally 
climbing the steps and reaching the shelter of the hall, Mathieu had resumed his loud barking, in solemn celebration of their return. 

‘Oh, it’s so nice to be home,’ said Madam Chanteau. ‘I was beginning to think we would never get here ... Yes, Mathieu, you are a good doggy but do shut up. Please stop him barking, Lazare, he’s 
deafening me!’ 

However, the dog would not desist, and the Chanteaus’ entry into their dining room was accompanied by his joyous serenade. They ushered Pauline, the new daughter of the house, along in front of 
them, followed by Mathieu, still barking, with Minouche tagging along behind, her sensitive fur bristling at the din. 

In the kitchen, Martin had already downed two glasses of wine, and he now left, his wooden leg tapping across the tiled floor, calling out goodnight to all. Veronique had just put her mutton joint back 
on the fire, as it had gone cold. She looked round the door and asked: 

‘Will you be taking dinner now?’ 

‘Indeed, we will,’ said Chanteau, ‘it’s seven o'clock. Just be a good girl and wait until Madam and the little one have got changed.’ 

‘But | haven't got Pauline’s trunk,’ Madam Chanteau pointed out. ‘It was fortunate we didn’t get soaked through to the skin ... Take off your coat and hat, my sweet. There, take her things, Veronique 
... And help her off with her boots, won't you? I’ve got slippers for her.’ 

The maid had to kneel before the child, who had sat down. Meanwhile, Madam Chanteau had taken from her bag a pair of little felt slippers which she put on the girl's feet herself. Then she held out 
her own boots for Veronique to remove, dived once more into the bag and pulled out her slippers. 

‘Shall | serve?’ asked Veronique again. 

‘Just a minute ... Pauline, come into the kitchen and wash your hands and splash your face ... We're starving, we can have a proper clean-up later.’ 

Pauline was the first to reappear, leaving her aunt bending over a basin of water. Chanteau had resumed his position in front of the fire, sunk in his great yellow-velvet armchair, and was rubbing his 
legs mechanically for fear of an imminent attack of gout, while Lazare stood cutting bread at the table, where four places had been set for the past hour and more. The two men smiled rather awkwardly 
at the child, unable to find anything to say. She was calmly inspecting the room and its walnut furniture, her gaze moving from the sideboard and half-dozen chairs to the hanging lamp of polished 
brass, and dwelling particularly on five framed lithographs, the Four Seasons and a View of Mount Vesuvius that stood out against the brown wallpaper. No doubt the faux oak panelling, with its plaster 
showing through where the paint had flaked off, the parquet floor covered in ancient greasy stains, and the general untidiness of this shared family room, made her homesick for the marbled charcuterie 
she had left behind the previous day, for her eyes grew sad and she seemed for a moment to sense the bad blood lurking behind the jovial facade of this unfamiliar environment. Finally, after lingering 
for a while on a very old barometer in a gilded wooden case, her gaze settled on a strange construction which took up the whole mantelpiece, lying in a glass case with thin strips of blue paper glued 
along its edges. It looked like a toy, a miniature wooden bridge but one of extraordinarily complex design. 

‘That was built by your great-uncle,’ explained Chanteau, pleased to have found a topic of conversation. ‘Yes, my father started out in life as a carpenter ... I've always kept his masterpiece.’ 

He was not ashamed of his origins, and Madam Chanteau put up with the bridge on the fireplace, despite the irritation of this cumbersome curiosity reminding her that she had married the son of a 
manual worker. But already the little girl was not listening to her uncle: through the window, its muslin curtains tied back with cotton loops, she had glimpsed the vast horizon, and she strode briskly 
across the room and stood there looking out. Since leaving Paris, she had been constantly obsessed by the idea of the sea. She was dreaming about it, asking her aunt endless questions in the train 
and wondering aloud, every time she saw a small rise in the landscape, whether the sea lay beyond those mountains. At last, on the beach at Arromanches, she had stood there speechless and wide- 
eyed, her heart swelling with a deep sigh; then, from Arromanches to Bonneville, she had kept poking her head out of the cabriolet, despite the wind, to look at the sea which accompanied them along 
their way. And now here was the sea again, it would always be there, like something that belonged to her. Slowly, with a sweeping gaze, she seemed to be making it her own. 

Darkness was falling from the leaden sky, the galloping clouds whipped along by gusting squalls. Nothing could be made out now amid the chaos of the gathering gloom except the pale margin of the 
rising tide. It was an ever-widening band of white foam, an endless succession of sheets of water sweeping across the expanses of seaweed and submerging the rocky slabs in its gently gliding 
approach, like a caressing hand. But in the distance the roar of the waves was swelling, enormous breakers were rearing up, and at the foot of the cliffs a deathly gloom weighed on deserted Bonneville, 
its inhabitants taking refuge indoors while their boats, abandoned above the shingle, lay like the washed-up carcases of giant fish. The rain blanketed the village in a blurring mist, and only the church 
still stood out clearly against a pale patch of sky between the clouds. 

Pauline stood in silence. Her little heart swelled once more and, choking with emotion, she let out a long sigh which seemed to expel all the breath from her body. 

‘It's a bit wider than the Seine, isn’t it?’ said Lazare, coming to stand behind her. 

The little girl was a continual surprise to him, and since her arrival he had felt shy like an awkward schoolboy. 

‘Oh yes!’ she murmured quietly, without turning her head. 

He was about to call her tu,* but checked himself. ‘Doesn't it make you afraid?’ 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

‘No, why? ... The waves won't ever come up as far as this, will they?’ 

‘Well, you never can tell,’ he said, yielding to an urge to tease her. ‘Sometimes they break right over the church!’ 

But she burst out laughing. Her serious little person was overcome by loud, healthy merriment, the joy of a rational being amused by nonsense. And she called him tu first, as she playfully took hold of 
his hand: ‘Oh, Cousin, you must think me very silly! Would you still be here if the sea really came up over the church?’ 

Lazare laughed in his turn and clasped the child’s hands; they were now firm allies. At that very moment, in the middle of their laughter, Madam Chanteau returned. She seemed very pleased and said, 
as she dried her hands: 

‘| see you have made friends ... | was sure you would get on.’ 

‘Shall | dish up now, Madam?’ interrupted Veronique from the kitchen doorway. 

‘Yes, all right my girl ... But first you’d better light the lamp,* we can’t see a thing in here.’ 

Night was indeed falling so quickly that the dining room was now dark except for the red glow of the fire. This made for further delay. Finally, the maid lowered the lamp and the laid table appeared in 
the bright pool of light. Everyone was sitting down, Pauline between her uncle and cousin and opposite her aunt, when Madam Chanteau jumped up again with the alacrity of a skinny old woman unable 
to keep still. 

‘Where's my bag? ... Just a moment, my sweet, I'll get you your beaker ... Take the glass away Veronique, the child is used to her beaker.’ 

She took out a slightly battered silver beaker* which she wiped with her napkin, and set it down in front of Pauline. Then she put her bag away on a chair behind her. The maid ladled out the vermicelli 
soup, sullenly warning them that it was very overcooked. Nobody dared complain, they were all too hungry, slurping it up from their spoons. Next came the boiled beef. Chanteau, glutton that he was, 
barely touched it, holding himself in reserve for the leg of mutton. But when this appeared on the table, there was general consternation. It was as dry as leather; nobody could eat that. 

‘No need to tell me,’ said Veronique calmly, ‘you should've got a move on!’ 

Pauline was cheerfully sawing her meat up into small pieces and eating it anyway. As for Lazare, he was never aware of what was on his plate, and would have devoured slices of bread as if they had 
been chicken breasts. Chanteau, however, stared balefully at the roast. 

‘And to go with it, Veronique, what have you got?’ 

‘Sautéed potatoes, Sir.’ 

With a despairing gesture, he slumped back in his armchair. The maid went on: 

‘If Sir wishes me to bring back the beef?’ 

But he declined with a gloomy shake of the head. Might as well eat bread as boiled beef! Good Lord, what a dinner! And the weather, too, was against him, for it meant there was not even any fish! 
Madam Chanteau, a very small eater, looked pityingly at him. 

‘My poor man,’ she said suddenly, ‘I really feel for you ... I've a present that was meant to be for tomorrow but since we’re on starvation rations this evening...’ 

She had reopened her bag and was taking out a terrine of foie gras. Chanteau’s eyes lit up. Foie gras was forbidden fruit, a delicacy he adored but absolutely prohibited by his doctor. 

‘I'm only letting you have enough for one piece of bread, you know,’ continued his wife. ‘Be reasonable, or next time you won’t get any at all.’ 

He had grabbed the terrine and started helping himself with trembling fingers. He was often riven with terrible conflicts between his dread of a fresh attack of gout and his fierce gluttony, and it was 
gluttony that almost always won the day. Food was just too nice, and if it left him writhing in pain afterwards, so be it! 

After watching him chop himself a big hunk of bread, Veronique went back to her kitchen, muttering: 

‘Hah, we'll see how Sir bawls tomorrow!’ 

This word always came naturally to her lips and was accepted by her employers because she said it in such a matter-of-fact way. Sir did indeed bawl whenever he had an attack, and the expression 
was so appropriate, it never occurred to them to remind her of her place. 

The dinner ended with much good humour. As a joke, Lazare snatched the terrine from his father’s grasp. But when the cheese came round, a Pont-lEvéque* with biscuits, the greatest amusement 
was caused by Mathieu's sudden reappearance. Until then he had been asleep somewhere under the table. He had been roused by the arrival of the biscuits that he seemed to smell in his sleep, and 


every evening, at that exact point in proceedings, he would shake himself and do his rounds, gazing soulfully up at each diner in turn. Lazare was usually the first to give in to his dumb entreaties but 
this evening, on his second round of the table, Mathieu fixed his gentle, human eyes on Pauline and, detecting in her a great friend of people and animals, rested his enormous head on her little knee, 
gazing up at her in tender supplication. 

‘Oh, look at him begging!’ said Madam Chanteau. ‘Gently, Mathieu, don’t snatch at it like that!’ 

The dog had wolfed down the piece of biscuit that Pauline was offering him and, with his head on her knee again, was begging for more, still gazing up at his new-found friend. She laughed and kissed 
him, highly amused by his laid-back ears and the black patch round his left eye, the only mark on his long, white curly coat. But then an incident occurred: jealous Minouche jumped lightly up onto the 
edge of the table and, purring, her back arched, with all the grace of a young kid, started butting the child’s chin with her head. It was her way of getting you to stroke her; you would feel the cold touch 
of her nose and the grazing of her sharp teeth, while she pushed with one front paw, then the other, like a baker boy kneading dough. Pauline sat there in raptures between the two creatures, the cat 
to her left, the dog to the right, monopolized and shamelessly exploited by them both, until she had shared out all her dessert between them. 

‘Just push them away,’ said her aunt, ‘or they won't leave you a crumb.’ 

‘What does that matter?’ she replied with simplicity, only too happy to let herself be exploited. 

They had finished. Veronique cleared the table. The two animals, seeing there was nothing left, sloped off without any thanks, giving their lips a last lick. 

Pauline got up and went over to the window, trying to peer out. Since the soup course she had been watching the window darken, gradually turning black as ink. Now it was an impenetrable wall, a 
mass of gloom that had swallowed everything, sky, water, village, even the church itself. Without being scared by her cousin's jokes, she strained to make out the sea, devoured by curiosity to know 
how far up the tide was going to come. All she could hear was the rising tumult, a groaning, monstrous voice growing more menacing by the minute amid the shrieking wind and lashing rain. Not a 
glimmer, not even a pale fleck of foam, could be seen in the chaotic darkness, there was just the noise of the galloping waves whipped along amid the void by the storm. 

‘Gracious!’ said Chanteau, ‘it really is coming up ... And still two hours to go till high tide!’ 

‘If the wind was directly from the north,’ explained Lazare, ‘I think it would be the end of Bonneville. Fortunately, it’s coming at us from the side.’ 

The small girl had turned round to listen to them, her big eyes filled with concern and compassion. 

‘Ha!’ continued Madam Chanteau, ‘we’re warm and dry, others will just have to look after themselves. We all have our troubles ... Pauline, my darling, would you like a nice hot cup of tea? After that, 
we'll go up to bed.’ 

Veronique had spread out across the cleared table an old red tablecloth patterned with large flowers, around which the family generally sat of an evening. They all went back to their places. Lazare, 
who had briefly left the room, returned with an inkpot and pen, and a bundle of papers; settling himself in the light of the lamp, he began copying out music. Madam Chanteau, who had been gazing 
affectionately at her son ever since her return, suddenly said to him in a very sharp tone: 

‘At your music again, are you? Can't you spare a single evening for us, even on the day when | come home?’ 

‘But Maman, I’m not going anywhere, I’m staying here with you ... You know this doesn’t keep me from chatting. Go on, say something, and I'll reply.’ 

And he carried on copying, spreading his papers over half the table. Chanteau had stretched himself out luxuriously in his armchair, hands dangling limply. In front of the fire Mathieu was dozing off, 
while Minouche, who had leapt straight up onto the tablecloth, was giving herself a thorough clean, holding one leg up in the air and carefully licking the fur on her belly. The brass ceiling-lamp seemed 
to radiate a cosy intimacy, and soon Pauline, who was smiling at her new family through half-closed eyes, exhausted and nodding in the warmth, was unable to keep awake any longer. Her head 
slipped into the crook of her folded arm, and she dozed off in the peaceful lamplight. Her delicate eyelids were like silken veils drawn across her gaze, and small regular breaths issued from her pure 
lips. 

‘She must be dead on her feet,’ said Madam Chanteau, lowering her voice. ‘We'll wake her so she can drink her tea, then put her to bed.’ 

Then silence descended. Against the rumbling background of the storm, the only sound to be heard was the scratching of Lazare’s pen. A profound peace reigned, a drowsiness born of familiar habits 
and life ruminated on every evening in the same place. For a long time, the father and the mother looked at each other without a word. Finally, Chanteau asked hesitantly: 

‘And in Caen, are Davoine’s accounts looking healthy?’ 

She shrugged her shoulders in annoyance. 

‘Hardly! Didn’t | warn you that you were getting into deep water?’ 

Now that the little girl was asleep, they could talk. They spoke in low tones, at first only intending to exchange information rapidly with each other; but their feelings soon got the better of them, and bit 
by bit all the problems of the household came out. 

On the death of his father, the former carpenter, who had run his timber business with the reckless daring of an adventurer, Chanteau had found the firm in deep trouble. Being sedentary and routinely 
cautious by nature, he had been content simply to rescue the business by putting its affairs in order, and to make a modest but respectable living from the guaranteed returns. The sole element of 
romance in his life was his marriage to a primary school teacher whom he had met at a friend’s house. Eugénie de la Vigniére, the orphan child of ruined minor gentry from the Cotentin,* was intending 
to instil in him her own sense of ambition. But he, incompletely educated since he had only been packed off belatedly to boarding school, shrank from any major undertaking, and frustrated his wife’s 
domineering will by his own native inertia. When they were blessed with a son, she transferred onto the child all her hopes of a great fortune, sent him to the lycée and gave him extra work every 
evening. However, a final disaster was to upset all her calculations: Chanteau, who had suffered from gout since the age of forty, ended up having such painful attacks that he talked of selling the 
business. This would mean a much-reduced lifestyle, gradually using up their small savings, with the child later cast out into the world without being able to rely on the first twenty thousand francs* that 
she had dreamed he would have. 

So Madam Chanteau had insisted on at least taking charge of the sale. The business was producing some ten thousand francs of income a year, on which they lived rather expansively, because she 
was fond of entertaining. It was she who had discovered a certain Davoine, and hatched the following scheme: Davoine would buy the timber business for one hundred thousand francs but would pay 
them only fifty thousand; by surrendering the other fifty thousand to him, the Chanteaus would remain his partners and share in the profits. This Davoine seemed a man of keen intelligence, and even 
if he did not succeed in making the business more profitable, it meant five thousand francs they could depend on that, added to the three thousand in interest produced by the fifty thousand, made a 
yearly income of eight. They could get by on that until their son had made his way in the world, when he would lift them out of their penurious existence. 

And so it was arranged. As it happened, two years earlier Chanteau had bought a house by the sea, in Bonneville, picked up at a bargain price from a customer who had gone bankrupt. Instead of 
selling it on that had at one point been her intention, Madam Chanteau decided that they would retire there, at least until the start of Lazare’s triumphant rise. Giving up her receptions and burying 
herself in a hole in the middle of nowhere was a form of suicide for her; but as the original house was going to Davoine along with the business, she would have had to rent somewhere else in any 
case. So she plucked up the courage to reduce their expenditure, with the firm intention of making a triumphant return to Caen once her son was in some important post there. Chanteau went along 
with everything. As for his gout, it would just have to put up with the seaside location, and moreover, of the three doctors he consulted, two had been obliging enough to declare that the sea breezes 
would be a grand tonic for his general health. So one May morning, the Chanteaus set off to settle permanently in Bonneville, leaving fourteen-year-old Lazare behind at the lycée. 

Five years had gone by since that heroic uprooting, and the family’s fortunes were now going from bad to worse. As Davoine went in for big speculative investments, he was constantly demanding 
fresh advances and risking the profits in new ventures, so the balance sheet was practically always in the red. In Bonneville, they were reduced to living on the three thousand francs of interest, in such 
reduced circumstances that they had had to sell the horse, while Veronique cultivated vegetables in the garden. 

‘But look here, Eugénie,’ ventured Chanteau, ‘if | got into deep water, it was partly your fault.’ 

But she would not accept any responsibility, preferring to forget that their association with Davoine had been her doing. 

‘What do you mean, my fault?’ she replied tartly. ‘Am | the sick one? ... If you hadn’t been ill, we might have been millionaires by now!’ 

Whenever his wife’s bitter feelings spilled over like this, he would hang his head in shame and embarrassment that his bones should harbour the family’s enemy. 

‘We must be patient,’ he murmured. ‘Davoine seems sure his next deal will come off. If the price of pine goes up, we'll make a fortune!’ 

‘Anyway, what's the problem?’ interrupted Lazare, still copying out his music. ‘We still have enough to eat ... You really shouldn’t worry so. Personally, | couldn't care less about money!’ 

Madam Chanteau shrugged a second time. 

‘You'd do well to care a bit more about it, and stop wasting your time on that nonsense.’ 

To think, it was she who had taught him to play the piano! Nowadays the very sight of a piece of music exasperated her. Her last hope was crumbling: the son she had aspired to see become a prefect,” 
or an important judge, talked of writing operas, and she could see him in later life trudging through the muddy streets to give private lessons, as she had done. 

‘Anyway,’ she went on, ‘here’s the summary for the last three months that Davoine gave me ... If things carry on like this, we'll be the ones owing him money, come July.’ 

She had put her bag on the table and taken out a folded sheet of paper that she held out to Chanteau. He took it reluctantly, turned it over and finally put it down in front of him without opening it. At 
that moment Veronique brought in the tea. A long silence descended, and the cups remained empty. Close to the sugar bowl, Minouche, her paws tucked underneath her, had closed her eyes in deep 
contentment, while Mathieu, lying in front of the fire, was snoring like a man. And the voice of the sea continued to strengthen outside, a formidable bass rumble to accompany the peaceful little sounds 
of this drowsy interior. 

‘Perhaps you should wake her up, Maman?’ said Lazare. ‘She can’t be comfortable, sleeping like that.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ muttered Madam Chanteau absently, staring at Pauline. 

They all three looked at the slumbering child. Her breathing had become even quieter, her pale cheeks and rosy lips had the still softness of a bouquet of flowers in the lamplight. Only her long brown 
hair, tousled by the wind, cast a shadow on her delicate forehead. Madam Chanteau’s thoughts turned back to Paris, and all the difficulties she had just encountered; she was astonished by her own 
enthusiasm for taking on this guardianship but moved by an instinctive regard for a wealthy ward, in strictest honesty, and with no ulterior motive concerning the fortune which she would hold in trust. 
‘When | first went into the shop,’ she slowly began to explain, ‘she was wearing her black frock, and she came up to kiss me on the cheek, sobbing her little heart out ... A very fine shop too, a 
charcuterie, marble and mirrors everywhere, just across from Les Halles ... And there | found a servant girl, knee-high to a grasshopper, fresh and pink, who had informed the notary, had had everything 
placed under seal,* and was calmly carrying on selling black pudding and sausages ... This Adéle told me how our poor cousin Quenu had died. Ever since he had lost his wife Lisa, six months before, 
he had been feeling his blood was congested; he kept putting his hand up to his throat as if he were undoing his tie; until one evening they found him face down in a bowl of dripping, looking quite 
purple ... His uncle Gradelle went the same way.’ 

She stopped speaking and a new silence fell. A dreamy smile passed fleetingly over Pauline’s sleeping face. ‘And my mandate, did that work out all right?’ asked Chanteau. 

‘Yes, that was fine ... But your lawyer was quite right to leave the name of the proxy blank, for as it turns out, | couldn't have acted on your behalf, women aren't allowed to do that ... As | said in my 
letter, as soon as | arrived | went to sort things out with the Parisian notary who sent you the extract from the will appointing you as guardian. He immediately filled in the mandate in his head clerk's 
name that he told me is what they often do. And so we concluded our business ... At the magistrate’s office, | got them to appoint to the family council three relatives on Lisa’s side, two young cousins, 
Octave Mouret* and Claude Lantier,* and one cousin by marriage, a Sir Rambaud, who lives in Marseilles; then, on our side, Quenu’s that is, | went for three nephews, Naudet, Liardin, and Delorme. 
As you can see, it’s a most suitable family council, one that will let us do as we think fit in the child’s best interests ... And at their first meeting they appointed the surrogate guardian, who | had to 
choose of course from Lisa’s side of the family, Sir Saccard...’* 

‘Ssh, she’s waking up!’ Lazare interrupted. 

And indeed, Pauline had just opened her eyes wide. Without moving, she gazed in wonder at these people speaking around her, then with a sleepy smile her eyelids closed again in exhaustion, and 
her motionless face took on once more the milky transparency of a camellia petal. 

‘Saccard, isn’t he the speculator?’ queried Chanteau. 

‘Yes,’ replied his wife, ‘I met him and we had a talk. A charming man ... He’s got fingers in so many pies, he warned me not to expect too much help ... But that'll be fine, we don’t need anyone else. 
Now that we've taken on the child, we've taken her on, haven’t we? | don’t like other people meddling in my affairs ... After that, the rest was sorted out in no time; fortunately, your mandate gave us all 
the necessary powers. The seals were removed and an inventory of the estate was made, then the shop was sold at auction. A stroke of luck, two bidders in hot competition, and we got ninety thousand 
francs cash, on the nail! The notary had already discovered sixty thousand in securities, in a drawer. | asked him to buy more of them so now we have one hundred and fifty thousand francs invested 
in solid stocks and shares that | was only too pleased to bring back home with me, after handing the chief clerk the letter discharging him of his mandate, along with the receipt for the money which | 
had asked you to send me by return of post ... And look, here it all is!’ 


She thrust her hand back into her bag and pulled out a bulging packet containing the share certificates, tied up between the two cardboard covers of one of the charcuterie’s old ledgers from which the 
pages had been torn out. The green marbling of the cover was specked with grease. Father and son both stared at this huge fortune laid out on their worn-out tablecloth. 

‘The tea’s getting cold, Maman,’ said Lazare, finally putting down his pen. ‘Shall | pour?’ 

He stood up and began filling the cups. His mother did not answer but continued to gaze at the certificates. 

‘Of course,’ she went on in a slow voice, ‘at the final meeting of the family council that | called, | asked for my travel expenses to be reimbursed, and the annual allowance for the child’s board and 
lodging here with us was set at eight hundred francs. We're less well off than she is, we can’t afford to give her charity. We are none of us out to make money from the child but we really can’t be 
dipping into our own pockets. We'll reinvest the interest on her fortune, we'll virtually double her capital by the time she comes of age ... Lord knows, we’re only doing our duty! We must respect the 
wishes of the departed. And if we do put in something of our own, perhaps that will bring us luck —we certainly do need it ... The poor little thing was so upset, and she sobbed such bitter tears when 
she said goodbye to her nurse! | so want her to be happy here with us.’ 

Both men were distinctly moved. 

‘Well, | certainly won’t be unkind to her,’ said Chanteau. 

‘She’s such a darling,’ added Lazare, ‘I’m already growing very fond of her.’ 

At that point Mathieu, scenting the tea in his sleep, gave himself a shake and returned to place his great head on the edge of the table. Minouche also stretched, arching her back with a yawn. There 
was a general stirring, and the cat eventually reached out her neck to sniff the packet of certificates between the greasy cardboard covers. As the Chanteaus turned towards Pauline, they saw her 
staring, wide-eyed, at the papers in the tatty ledger that she recognized. 

‘Oh, she knows well enough what's in there,’ continued Madam Chanteau. ‘Don’t you, my sweet? | showed you in Paris ... That's what your poor father and your poor mother have left you.’ 

Tears rolled down the little girl's cheeks. Her grief still tended to well up like this, with all the suddenness of a spring shower. But already she was smiling through her tears, amused by Minouche who, 
after giving the certificates a long sniff, and no doubt attracted by the smell, started kneading and purring once more butting her head against the corners of the ledger. 

‘Minouche, leave it alone!’ cried Madam Chanteau. ‘Money isn’t for playing with!’ 

Chanteau laughed, and Lazare too. By the edge of the table a very excited Mathieu barked at the cat, his burning gaze devouring the certificates which he seemed to think were some tasty snack. And 
the whole family relaxed in boisterous amusement. Delighted with the game, Pauline seized Minouche in her arms, stroking and rocking her like a doll. 

Fearing that the child might fall asleep again, Madam Chanteau got her to drink her tea straight away. Then she called Veronique. 

‘Bring the candles ... If we sit here nattering, we'll never get to bed. | can’t believe it’s ten o'clock! | was already nodding off over dinner!’ 

But a man’s voice was heard, coming from the kitchen, so she questioned the maid when she brought in the four lighted candlesticks. 

‘Who's that you've been talking to?’ 

‘It's Prouane, Madam ... He’s come to inform Sir that things are very bad down in the village. It seems the tide is smashing everything to bits.’ 

Chanteau had reluctantly agreed to become mayor of Bonneville, and Prouane, a drunkard who acted as beadle* for Abbé Horteur, also held the post of town clerk; he had been a naval petty officer, 
and wrote with a schoolmaster’s hand. Hearing calls for him to come in, he appeared with woollen hat in hand and jacket and boots dripping wet. 

‘So what's all the fuss about, Prouane?’ 

‘Well, Sir, it's the Cuches’ house, been swept away good and proper this time, it has ... And if it carries on like that, the Gonins are for it next ... All of us were there, Tourmal, Houtelard, me, the others. 
But what can you do? You can’t fight the bitch, it just swallows up another slice of our land every year, regular.’ 

Silence. The four candles were burning with tall flames, and the sea, that he referred to as the bitch, could be heard crashing against the cliffs. The tide was now at its peak, and the house shuddered 
with every breaking wave. They were like giant artillery detonations, deep, regular explosions amid the continual rattling of stones on the rocks, like the crackle of small-arms fire. And to this din was 
added the roaring moan of the wind, while the rain beat down with redoubled force, seeming at times to spatter the walls with a hail of bullets. 

‘It's the end of the world,’ muttered Madam Chanteau. ‘What about the Cuches, where will they find shelter?’ 

‘Someone will have to put them up,’ replied Prouane. ‘For the moment, they're at the Gonins’. You should’ve seen it! The little one, just three, drenched to the skin! And the mother in her petticoat 
showing everything she’s got, if you'll pardon the expression! And the father, with his head split open by a falling beam, struggling to save their bits of stuff!’ 

Pauline had got up from the table. Going back over to the window, she listened with all the gravity of a grown-up. Her face bore an expression of distraught compassion, her full lips trembled with urgent 
sympathy. 

‘Oh, Auntie,’ she said, ‘those poor people!’ 

She stared out of the window, into the black abyss where the shadows had become even denser. The swollen, churning sea seemed to have galloped up as far as the road but nothing could be seen, 
as if it had blotted out the little village, the rocky coastline, and the whole horizon, in a flood of inky blackness. This came as a painful surprise to the child: the water had seemed to her so beautiful, and 
now it was attacking people! 

‘I'll come down with you, Prouane,’ exclaimed Lazare. ‘Perhaps there’s something we can do to help.’ 

‘Oh yes, Cousin!’ murmured Pauline with shining eyes. 

But Prouane shook his head. 

‘No point troubling yourself, Sir Lazare. You wouldn't be able to do any better than the rest of us. We can only stand there and watch it demolish whatever it likes, and when it’s had enough, well, all we 
can do is say thank you kindly ... | just came up to inform Sir le Maire.’ 

At this, Chanteau grew angry, annoyed at this drama that would ruin his night's sleep and make work for him in the morning. 

‘And anyway,’ he exclaimed, ‘what a stupid place to build a village! It's obvious, you've stuck yourselves right in the path of the sea! No wonder it’s swallowing up your houses one after the other ... So 
why do you stay in such a hole? Just get out!’ 

‘But where to?’ asked Prouane, listening in astonishment. ‘We are here, Sir, and here we will stay ... Everyone has to live somewhere.’ 

‘That's true enough,’ opined Madam Chanteau. ‘And, you know, here or somewhere else, there'll always be problems ... We were just going to bed. Goodnight. It'll be clear in the morning.’ 

Prouane left with a respectful bow, and Veronique could be heard bolting the door behind him. Each holding their candlesticks, they gave Mathieu and Minouche, who both slept in the kitchen, a last 
stroke. Lazare had collected up his music, while Madam Chanteau clutched the certificates in the old ledger under her arm. She also picked up Davoine’s statement of accounts from the table where 
her husband had left it. It was a document that broke her heart, and there was no point leaving it lying around. 

‘We're going up, Veronique,’ she called. ‘Don’t be prowling around too long now.’ 

As only a grunt came back from the kitchen, she continued in a lowered voice: 

‘What's the matter with her? It’s not as if I'd brought her a babe in arms to look after.’ 

‘Leave her be,’ said Chanteau. ‘You know how moody she gets ... Well, here we all are. So, goodnight everyone.’ 

Chanteau slept on the ground floor, on the far side of the corridor, in the old living room converted for his use into a bedroom. This meant that when he was having an attack, he could be pushed up to 
the table or out onto the terrace in his invalid chair.* He opened his door and hesitated a moment longer, feeling his legs heavy with an incipient attack of gout that a stiffness in his joints had given him 
cause to fear since the previous day. It had definitely been a big mistake to eat that foie gras; this knowledge now filled him with despair. 

‘Goodnight,’ he repeated in long-suffering tones. ‘You always sleep so soundly ... Good night, my little sweetie. Have a lovely rest, you can expect to, at your age!’ 

‘Good night, Uncle,’ Pauline replied, giving him a kiss. 

The door closed. Madam Chanteau guided the little girl upstairs ahead of her. Lazare followed them. 

‘| won't be needing any lullabies to get to sleep tonight, and that’s a fact,’ declared the older lady. ‘And actually, | find the racket outside quite soothing, | don’t mind it at all ... In Paris, | missed that 
feeling of being shaken about in my bed.’ 

The three of them arrived upstairs. Pauline, carefully holding her candle upright, enjoyed this single-file climb up the stairs, each carrying a light that cast dancing shadows on the walls. As she hesitated 
on the landing, not knowing where her aunt was leading her, she was given a gentle push. 

‘Go on, straight ahead ... This is a spare room, and here opposite is mine ... Come on in a moment, | want to show you something...’ 

The bedroom was hung with yellow cretonne with a green foliage pattern, and very simply furnished in mahogany, with a bed, a wardrobe, and a secretary.” A small round table stood on a red rug in 
the middle. Once she had shone the candle into every corner of the room, Madam Chanteau went over to the secretary and pulled down the lid. 

‘Come and look,’ she continued. 

She opened one of the little drawers and, with a sigh, placed in it Davoine’s disastrous accounts. Then she emptied another drawer above it, took it out and shook out some dust, and as she prepared 
to deposit the certificates in it, said to the watching child: 

‘You see, this is where I'll keep them, they'll be there all on their own ... Would you like to put them away yourself?’ 

Pauline felt embarrassed, for reasons that she could not explain. She blushed. 

‘Oh, Auntie, it doesn’t matter.’ 

But already the old ledger was in her hand and she had to place it at the back of the drawer, while Lazare held out his candle to light up the inside of the secretary. 

‘There,’ continued Madam Chanteau, ‘now you know where they are. And don’t worry, we'd rather starve than ... Remember, first drawer on the left. They'll stay there until you are a big enough girl to 
look after them yourself ... Minouche won't be able to nibble them in there, will she?’ 

At the idea of Minouche opening up the secretary to nibble the papers, the child burst out laughing. Her momentary awkwardness had disappeared and she was playing with Lazare who, to amuse her, 
was purring like the cat while pretending to attack the drawer. He too was laughing out loud. But his mother solemnly closed the lid and double-locked it with an energetic twist of her wrist. 

‘So that’s that,’ she said. ‘Come on Lazare, stop larking about ... Now I’m going up to check she’s got everything she needs.’ 

The three of them filed back out onto the stairs. Up on the second floor, Pauline, hesitating once more, opened the left-hand door but her aunt called out: 

‘No, not that side! That's your cousin’s room. Yours is across the way.’ 

Pauline had stopped short, marvelling at the size of the room, a great attic cluttered with objects, a piano, a divan, a vast table, books and pictures. Finally, she opened the other door and was filled 
with delight, although her room seemed tiny in comparison. The wallpaper was light brown, with blue roses. There was a cast-iron bedstead with muslin drapes, a dressing table, a commode, and three 
chairs. 

‘You should have everything you need,’ murmured Madam Chanteau, ‘water, sugar,” towels, a bar of soap ... Sleep well. Veronique will be in the little room next door, so if you are scared in the night, 
just knock on the wall.’ 

‘And then, I’m always here too,’ declared Lazare. ‘If a ghost appears, I'll come running, with my great sword.’ 

The doors of the two facing rooms stood open, and Pauline’s gaze went from one to the other. 

‘There's no such thing as ghosts,’ she said with a laugh. ‘You'll have to keep your sword for robbers. Goodnight, Auntie. Goodnight, Cousin.’ 

‘Goodnight, my dear. Can you get ready for bed on your own?’ 

‘Yes, of course ... I'm nota little girl any more, in Paris | did everything for myself.’ 

They both kissed her goodnight, and as she went away, Madam Chanteau told her that she could lock the bedroom door. But the child had already rushed to the window, eager to find out whether it 
looked out on the sea. The rain was streaming down the glass so hard that she did not dare open it. Outside, everything was pitch-dark but the sound of the waves crashing below made her feel happy. 
Then, despite being so exhausted she could barely keep her eyes open, she went round the room and looked at the furniture. The idea that she now had a room to herself, separate from the others, 
where she would be allowed to spend time on her own like a grown-up, filled her with pride. But just as she was about to turn the key in the lock, having taken off her dress and standing there in her 
petticoat, she hesitated, suddenly feeling uneasy. Suppose someone came in the night, how would she escape? She shivered for a moment and opened the door. Across the way, still standing in the 
middle of his room, she saw Lazare, who looked at her. 

‘What's the matter?’ he said, ‘have you lost something?’ 


She blushed very red and thought about telling a lie, before her natural honesty asserted itself. 
‘No, nothing,’ she replied. ‘It's just that locked doors make me feel scared, so I’m not going to lock mine, and if | knock, I’d like you to come and see what's the matter ... You, | mean, not the maid.’ 
He came towards her, charmed by her sweet and childish sincerity. ‘Goodnight,’ he repeated, holding his arms out towards her. 
At which she flung her own thin arms around his neck, a little girl oblivious of her state of undress. ‘Goodnight, Cousin.’ Five minutes later, she had courageously blown out her candle and was snuggling 
down in her muslin-curtained bed. For a long while, fatigue made her flit in and out of a dreamy sleep. First, she heard Veronique clumping upstairs without the slightest attempt to be quiet, then noisily 
dragging her furniture across the floor. Later there was just the din of the storm outside, grumbling thunder, rain lashing insistently down on the roof, wind rattling the windows and whistling in under the 
door. For a further hour the bombardment continued, and each crashing wave shook her with its deep, muffled thud. It seemed to her as if the house, in its heavy, deserted silence, were being swept 
out to sea like a ship. Now, snug in her warm blankets, her thoughts drifted, with pity and sympathy, down towards the poor souls whom the sea was driving from their own beds. Then came oblivion, 
and she slept with barely a breath. 

192 
FROM the very first week, Pauline’s presence brought joy into the house. Her glowing health, common sense, and calm smile soothed away the unspoken bitterness from the Chanteaus' lives. In her, 
the father had found a nurse, while the mother was happy that her son was spending more time at home; only Veronique continued to grouse. It was as if the hundred and fifty thousand francs locked 
up in the secretary made the family feel more prosperous, even though the money remained untouched. A new bond had been created, a new hope amid their ruin, even if they did not fully understand 
what it was. 
The next day but one, in the night, Chanteau was laid low with the attack of gout he had been dreading. For the last week he had felt tinglings in his joints, shivers in his limbs, and an invincible aversion 
to exercise. Although he had gone to bed that evening in a more relaxed frame of mind, at three in the morning a pain erupted in the big toe of his left foot. Thence it leapt to the heel, before spreading 
to the whole ankle. From then until first light he moaned softly, sweating beneath the bedclothes, not wanting to disturb anyone. The whole family lived in fear of his attacks, so he waited to the last 
minute before calling for help, ashamed of falling ill again and despairing at the furious response his illness would provoke. And yet, as Veronique walked past his door around eight o’clock, he was 
unable to stifle a yelp at a particularly stabbing pain. 
‘Ha, here we go again,’ groaned the maid. ‘He'll soon be bawling.’ 
She entered the room, watching his head tossing from side to side while he groaned in pain, and her only comment by way of consolation was: 
‘What do you think Madam’s going to say?’ 
And indeed, once Madam had been alerted, she came along in her tum, her shoulders slumped in a gesture of exasperation and despair. 
‘Not again!’ she said. ‘I've barely got home before it starts!’ 
She harboured a resentment against his gout that went back fifteen years. She loathed the illness like an enemy, cursing it as the destroyer of her existence, the ruin of her son, the death of her 
ambitions. But for the gout, would they have been exiled to this village in the middle of nowhere? And despite her good nature, she reacted to her husband's attacks with shuddering aversion, declaring 
herself unskilled and incapable of caring for him. 
‘Oh God, it hurts so much!’ stammered the poor man. ‘This attack will be worse than the last, | can feel it ... Don’t stand there watching if it upsets you but do send for Doctor Cazenove at once.’ 
Then the household was thrown into turmoil. Lazare set off for Arromanches, even though the family no longer had much faith in doctors. Over the last fifteen years Chanteau had tried all sorts of drugs 
but with every new treatment, the disease worsened. At first the attacks had been mild and infrequent but they had soon increased in number and violence, and now both feet were affected, and even 
one knee was threatened. The patient had already experienced three changes of fashion in his medication, and his poor body had become a guinea pig in which a range of highly touted remedies 
fought it out. After having been copiously bled, he had been radically purged, and now they were stuffing him full of autumn crocus and lithium hydroxide.* And so, in the fatigue caused by his 
impoverished blood and debilitated organs, his gout was gradually turning from acute to chronic. Local treatments scarcely worked any better: leeches left him with rigid joints, opium prolonged his 
attacks, and blistering* gave him ulcers. Neither Wiesbaden nor Carlsbad had any effect, and a season in Vichy* had nearly killed him. 
‘Oh God, it’s so painful!’ repeated Chanteau, ‘it feels like dogs gnawing at my foot.’ 
And, anxious and agitated, he kept twisting his leg first one way, then the other, in hope that the change of position would bring some relief. But the attack continued to worsen and every movement 
made him groan. Soon he let out one continuous howl, in the paroxysm of his pain. He was shivering and feverish, and consumed by a raging thirst. 
But Pauline had just slipped into the room. Standing before the bed, she looked down at her uncle, with a serious expression on her face but no tears. Madam Chanteau was at her wits’ end, exasperated 
by his screams. Veronique had tried to rearrange the blanket because the patient found its weight unbearable but when she came near him with her masculine hands, he howled even louder and 
forbade her to touch him. He was terrified of her, and accused her of lumping him around like a bag of washing. 
‘Well then, no point in sending for me, Sir!’ she said as she walked out in high dudgeon. ‘Them as rejects help will just have to help themselves.’ 
Slowly Pauline had gone up closer, and with the light dexterity of her child’s fingers she lifted the blanket. He felt a momentary relief, and accepted her assistance. 
‘Thank you, my child ... And there too, where it’s folded over. It weighs half a ton ... Oh, not so quick, you gave me a fright.’ 
In any case, the pain came back with even greater intensity. As his wife tried to busy herself about the room, opening the curtains, putting a cup back on the bedside table, he complained again. 
‘Please don’t walk about like that, you make everything shake ... Every step you take feels to me like a hammer blow.’ 
She did not even try to apologize, or do as he asked. This was always how it went; in the end, they left him to suffer on his own. 
She simply said: ‘Come along, Pauline. You can see that your uncle can’t bear our company.’ 
But Pauline stayed. She trod so lightly that her little feet barely brushed the parquet. And from that moment, she took her place at the patient's side, and he would not allow anyone else in the room. As 
he said, he would have liked to be nursed by a breath of air. She had an instinctive understanding of his pain and how to ease it, anticipating his wishes, adjusting the light in the room or giving him 
cups of watery gruel that Veronique brought to the door. What soothed the poor man the most was to see her always near him, perched demurely on a chair and looking at him constantly with her big 
sympathetic eyes. He tried to find some distraction in telling her about his pains. 
‘Just now, you see, it’s as if someone was prising the bones of my foot apart with a blunt knife, and at the same time, I’d swear they were pouring warm water onto my skin.’ 
Then the pain would change: his ankle was being tightly bound with wire, and his muscles were stretched to breaking point, like violin strings. Pauline listened obediently, seeming to understand 
everything and remaining untroubled by his howls of pain, concerned only with helping him to feel better. She was bright and cheery, and managed to make him laugh between the groans. 
When Doctor Cazenove finally arrived, he was astonished, and he planted a great kiss on the little nurse’s head. He was a wiry and vigorous man of fifty-four who, after thirty years of service in the 
Navy, had recently retired to Arromanches, where he had been left a house by a late uncle. He had been a friend of the family ever since he had cured Madam Chanteau of a worrying sprain. 
‘Well, well, and here we are again,’ he said. ‘I've rushed over here to wish you good day. But you know that | can’t do any more for you than this child can. My dear fellow, when a man has hereditary 
gout and is past fifty, all he can do is put up with it. Added to which, you've done yourself a lot of no good with medicines of all kinds ... You know the only remedy: patience and flannel!’ 
He liked to put on a show of scepticism. In the course of thirty years he had seen so many poor wretches at death’s door, eaten away by diseases in all climates, that he had become modest in his 
ambitions and generally preferred to let nature take its course. Nevertheless, he examined the swollen toe, its skin dark red and shiny, moved up to the knee which was also becoming inflamed, and 
noted on the edge of the right ear the presence of a little hard white bead. 
‘But Doctor,’ moaned the sick man, ‘you can’t just leave me suffering like this!’ 
Cazenove’s manner had become serious. The bead of tophic matter* intrigued him, and faced with this new symptom, his faith in medicine returned. 
‘Good heavens!’ he murmured, ‘I’m prepared to try alkalines and salts ... It's evidently turning chronic.’ 
Then he lost his temper. 
‘But it's your own fault for not sticking to the diet | prescribe ... Never any exercise, always lounging in your armchair. And wine, I'll wager, and meat too, am | right? Admit it: you’ve been eating rich 
food.’ 
‘Oh, just a morsel of foie gras,’ Chanteau confessed feebly. 
The doctor threw up his arms, calling on the elements to bear witness. Nevertheless, he drew some phials from his heavy overcoat and started to prepare a draught. As a topical treatment,* he simply 
wrapped the foot and knee in cotton wool, held in place with oilcloth. When he left, it was to Pauline that he repeated his instructions: one spoonful of the draught every two hours, as much gruel water 
as the patient would drink, and above all, strict fasting. 
‘If you think we can stop him from eating!’ said Madam Chanteau as she was showing the doctor out. 
‘No, Auntie, he will be good, you'll see,’ ventured Pauline. ‘I'll make sure he is.’ 
Cazenove looked at her, amused by her thoughtful expression. He kissed her once more, on both cheeks. 
‘Now there’s a young lady who's born to help others,’ he declared with the same penetrating look in his eye as when he was making a diagnosis. 
Chanteau bawled for a week. Just when the attack seemed to be over, his right foot had become affected and the pain had flared up with renewed violence. The whole household was on edge, 
Veronique took refuge in her kitchen to avoid having to listen, and even Madam Chanteau and Lazare sometimes fled the house, it made them so nervy and upset. Pauline alone remained in the 
sickroom, where she also had to contend with the patient's whims: insisting on eating a pork chop, shouting that he was starving, or calling Doctor Cazenove a donkey because he couldn’t even cure 
him. At night especially, his pain would become even worse, and Pauline could barely get two or three hours’ sleep. However, she was robust and cheerful, and no small girl ever grew up healthier. 
Madam Chanteau was relieved, and finally accepted this help from a child who was able to restore peace to the household. When at last Chanteau’s convalescence began, Pauline regained her 
freedom, and a bond of camaraderie grew up between herself and Lazare. 
In the early days, they would go up to his spacious quarters. He had had a partition knocked down, so that he now occupied half of the second floor. A little iron bedstead was hidden in a corner, behind 
an ancient, torn screen. Against one wall, a thousand books were stacked on shelves of unpainted pine, classics and odd volumes which he had discovered in an attic in Caen and brought to Bonneville. 
Near the window, a huge old Norman wardrobe* overflowed with an extraordinary jumble of objects, from mineral samples and broken tools, to children’s toys with their stuffing hanging out. And there 
was also the piano, with a pair of fencing foils and a mask on top of it, to say nothing of the huge table in the middle of the room that had been a drawing table, very high, and so cluttered with papers 
and pictures, tobacco pots and pipes, that it was difficult to find a hand’s breadth of clear space to write in. 
Once Pauline was given the run of this chaotic space, she was in raptures. She spent a whole month exploring the room, making fresh discoveries every day: a Robinson Crusoe with engraved 
illustrations that she found in the bookshelves, or a Pulcinella* doll rescued from under the wardrobe. As soon as she got up in the morning, she would run across from her room to her cousin’s and 
install herself, then go back again in the afternoon, practically living there. From the first day, Lazare had accepted her like a boy, a little brother nine years his junior but so happy and funny, with her 
wide intelligent eyes, that he felt completely comfortable in her presence, smoking his pipe, sprawling in a chair with his legs in the air and a book in his hand, or writing long letters into which he would 
slip flowers. But on occasion, this companion of his could become terribly disruptive. Suddenly she would climb on the table, or jump in a single bound through the hole in the screen. One morning, 
when he turned round, not having heard her for a while, he saw her wearing the fencing mask with a foil in her hand, bowing to an imaginary opponent. And although at first he shouted at her to calm 
down, then threatened to throw her out, it usually ended up in an alarming chase in which they turned the room upside down, the pair of them leaping about with the agility of goats. Then she would 
fling herself round his neck and he, becoming a small boy once again, would spin her round like a top with her skirts flying in the air, as they both collapsed in childish laughter. 
Then the piano captured their attention. It was an old Erard instrument* of 1810 on which, long ago, for fifteen years, Miss Eugénie de la Vigniére had given lessons. The mahogany case had lost its 
polish, and the strings within sighed distantly, making sweet but subdued sounds. Unable to persuade his mother to buy him a new piano, Lazare pounded this one with all his might, without managing 
to extract from it the Romantic sonorities which swarmed in his brain, and it became his habit to augment them with his voice to achieve the desired effect. His musical passion soon led him to take 
advantage of Pauline’s indulgence: he had a captive audience, and he would trot out his repertoire for whole afternoons at a time. It was the most complicated kind of music, particularly the still- 
unrecognized works of Berlioz and Wagner.* And he would hum and groan along, in the end making as much noise with his throat as his fingers. The child found such days very boring but she 
nevertheless sat there quietly listening, for fear of offending her cousin. 
Sometimes, dusk would fall while they were thus absorbed. Then Lazare, intoxicated with rhythm, would recount his great dreams. He too would become a musician of genius, whatever his mother 
said, whatever anyone said. At the lycée in Caen he had had a violin teacher who was impressed by his musical talents and predicted a glorious future for him. He had taken composition lessons in 
secret, and now he was working by himself, already with a vague idea in mind, a symphony on the theme of the Earthly Paradise; he had even composed one piece, about Adam and Eve driven out 
by the Angels, a march of solemn and gloomy character which one evening he agreed to play for Pauline. The child expressed her approval, saying it was very good; then she took him to task. She 


was sure that composing music must give him a lot of pleasure but might he not have been wiser to obey the wishes of his parents, who wanted him to become a prefect or a judge? The whole 
household was distressed by this dispute between mother and son—he, talking of going to Paris to sit exams for the Conservatoire,* she giving him until next October to decide on a proper career. 
Pauline supported her aunt's plan and had announced to her, with calm conviction in her voice, that she would make it her business to persuade her cousin. They joked about it but then Lazare angrily 
slammed the piano lid, calling her a ‘horrid petite bourgeoise’. 

For three days they were not on speaking terms, then they made up. In order to convert her to the joys of music, he took it into his head to teach her the piano. He positioned her fingers on the keys, 
and kept her for hours running up and down scales. But her lack of dedication really upset him. She was just looking for entertainment, and found it amusing to make Minouche walk up and down the 
keyboard, performing barbarous symphonies with her paws; she could swear the cat was playing his famous Exodus from the Earthly Paradise that made the composer himself laugh. Then their wild 
chases would begin again, as she flung her arms about his neck and he whirled her round in the air, while Minouche, entering into the spirit of things, bounded from the tabletop onto the wardrobe. As 
for Mathieu, he was not allowed to join in because he was too boisterous. 

‘Just leave me alone, you petite bourgeoise, you!’ exclaimed Lazare again one day in exasperation. ‘Maman can teach you the piano if she wants.’ 

‘Your music’s useless,’ said Pauline bluntly. ‘If | were you, I'd become a doctor.’ 

Deeply offended, he stared at her. Doctor now, was it? Wherever did she get such ideas? He was fervent in his enthusiasms, and flung himself into his musical passion with an impetuosity that promised 
to sweep all before it. 

‘Listen,’ he shouted, ‘if they stop me from becoming a musician, |'ll kill myself!’ 

Summer had completed Chanteau’s convalescence, and Pauline was able to follow Lazare outdoors. The great upstairs room was left empty and the two companions galloped off on wild rambles. For 
a few days they were happy with the terrace, where a few clumps of wind-scorched tamarisk* grew; then they ventured out into the yard, breaking the chain on the well, scaring the dozen scrawny hens 
that fed on grasshoppers, and playing hide-and-seek in the empty stable and coach house, with plaster crumbling from its walls. Next, they went into the kitchen garden, an arid piece of ground where 
Veronique toiled like a peasant, with four beds growing gnarled vegetables, planted among pear trees whose stumps of branches were all bent in the same direction by the north-westerly gales; and it 
was from there that, opening a small gate, they found themselves on the cliffs, beneath the open sky, with the expanse of the sea before them. Pauline had not lost her passionate curiosity about this 
immense stretch of water, now so clear and gentle in the bright July sunshine. She would still look out at the sea from every room in the house; but she had not yet been able to get close to it, and a 
complete new life opened up when she found herself set free, in Lazare’s company, to roam the living emptiness of the beaches. 

What wonderful adventures they had! Madam Chanteau grumbled and tried to keep them at home, despite her trust in the little girls common sense. So they never went out across the yard, where 
Veronique would have seen them but slipped away through the kitchen garden, disappearing until the evening. They soon tired of walks around the church, the corners of the cemetery shaded by yew 
trees, and the curé’s handful of lettuces, and within a week they had also exhausted what Bonneville had to offer, with its thirty houses backed up against the cliff and the shingle bank on which the 
fishermen beached their boats. Much more amusing was to wander far along the base of the cliffs at low tide: they walked on fine sand over which crabs scuttled, jumped from rock to rock among the 
seaweed, across rivulets of clear water teeming with shrimps; not to mention the things they caught, mussels eaten raw and without bread, strange creatures that they took home in the corner of a 
handkerchief, unexpected discoveries like a stranded flounder or a small lobster at the bottom of a hole. The sea would come back up and sometimes catch them by surprise, so they would pretend to 
be stranded and take refuge on a reef while they waited for the tide to go down again. They revelled in it, and would come home dishevelled and soaked up to the shoulders, so accustomed to the salt 
air of the outdoors that they would complain the room was stuffy as they sat beneath the lamp in the evening. 

But their greatest joy was bathing. The beach was too rocky to attract families from Caen or Bayeux: whereas each year the cliffs of Arromanches became more covered in chalets, no bathers ever 
turned up in Bonneville. A kilometre from the village, towards Port-en-Bessin,* the two of them had discovered a delightful spot, a little bay nestling between two ramparts of rock and covered in fine 
golden sand. They named it Treasure Bay, imagining twenty-franc gold coins tumbling about in its remote waters. It was their private place, and they undressed there without embarrassment. Continuing 
to talk, he would half turn away to button up his costume; she would momentarily hold the edge of her shift in her mouth, before appearing with a woollen garment wrapped tight around her hips, like a 
boy. In the course of a week, he taught her to swim: she picked it up much more quickly than the piano, and she was so daring that she often swallowed great mouthfuls of seawater. In this tingling 
cold, they laughed with all the joy of youth whenever a bigger wave sent them flying into each other. They emerged shining with salt and let their bare arms dry in the breeze, without any interruption to 
their boisterous games. It was even more fun than fishing. 

The days went by, the beginning of August arrived, and still Lazare had not made up his mind. That October, Pauline was due to enter a boarding school in Bayeux. As they lay stretched out on the 
sand, after the sea had filled their limbs with a joyous fatigue, they talked about the future, in quite serious tones. She eventually awakened his interest in medicine by telling him that, had she been a 
man, she could think of no more thrilling career than making people better. As it happened, for the past week the Earthly Paradise had not been going so well, and he had begun to doubt his genius. 
Moreover, there had been famous doctors: he recalled the great names, Hippocrates,* Ambroise Paré,* and so many others. But one afternoon he whooped with joy, for the idea for his real masterpiece 
had come to him: the Paradise piece was stupid, he’d abandon that and embark on a Symphony of Suffering, in which he would score in sublime harmonies Humanity’s despairing lament as it wept 
beneath the heavens; he would reuse his Adam and Eve March, and turn it straight into a March of Death. For a week, his enthusiasm mounted from hour to hour, his plan embraced the whole universe. 
A further week went by, then one evening his little companion was astonished to hear him remark that he actually wouldn’t mind studying medicine in Paris after all. It had occurred to him that this would 
bring him closer to the Conservatoire: the important thing was being there, afterwards he would see. Madam Chanteau was overjoyed. She would have preferred her son to be a civil servant or a 
magistrate but at least doctors were respectable men who earned a lot of money. 

‘You must be the good fairy!’ she said as she kissed Pauline. ‘My little darling, you are certainly rewarding us for having taken you in!’ 

Everything was settled. Lazare would leave on the first of October. So, in September their expeditions resumed with renewed enthusiasm, as the two companions sought to bring their gloriously free 
existence to a suitable conclusion. They would linger until nightfall on the sands of Treasure Bay. 

One evening as they lay there side by side, they watched the stars come out like fiery beads in the darkening sky. She looked on gravely, with the calm admiration of a healthy child. He blinked 
nervously, full of agitation since he had begun preparing his departure, as his attention flitted from one fresh ambition to the next. 

‘Aren't the stars lovely?’ she said solemnly, after a long silence. 

He allowed a new silence to settle. His gaiety of spirit no longer rang so true, an inner anxiety troubled his wide-eyed gaze. In the sky, the swarm of stars grew denser by the minute, like shovelfuls of 
embers flung into the infinite. 

‘They didn’t teach you that, did they?’ he murmured at last. ‘Each star is a sun, around which spin objects like the earth, and there are billions of them, with billions more beyond, and more, and still 
more...’ 

He fell silent, then continued with a great shudder choking his voice: 

‘| don't like looking at them ... They scare me.’ 

The rising tide was sighing a distant lament, like a crowd desperately bewailing its misery. Against the immense horizon, quite dark now, twinkled the flying dust of the worlds; and amid this lamentation 
of the earth oppressed beneath the infinite quantity of stars, the child thought she could hear, close by, the sound of sobbing. 

‘What's the matter? Aren’t you well?’ 

Giving no reply, he lay there in tears, his face hidden behind his violently clenched hands, as if to stop himself seeing. When he was able to speak, he stammered out: 

‘Oh, | want to die, just die!’ 

The memory of this astonishing scene stayed with Pauline. Lazare dragged himself to his feet and they returned home to Bonneville in the dark, the rising tide washing round their feet, unable to find 
anything to say to each other. She watched him walking in front of her, and he seemed diminished in stature as he leaned into the westerly wind. 

That evening, a newcomer awaited them in the dining room, chatting to Chanteau. For the last week, the family had been expecting Louise, a girl of eleven and a half who came to spend a fortnight in 
Bonneville every year. Twice they had made fruitless trips to Arromanches to fetch her, then all of a sudden, she had turned up one evening when she was not expected. Louise’s mother had died in 
Madam Chanteau’s arms, commending her daughter into her care. The father, a banker from Caen called Sir Thibaudier, had remarried six months later, and already had three other children. Much 
occupied with his new family and with his mind filled with figures, he left the little girl at boarding school and was happy to be rid of her in the holidays, when he could send her to stay with friends. He 
seldom troubled to bring her himself, so Miss had been delivered by a servant, a week late—there were so many calls on Sir's time! And the servant had gone back at once, promising that Sir would 
do his very best to come and collect Miss. 

‘Hurry up, Lazare,’ exclaimed Chanteau. ‘She's here!’ 

Smiling broadly, Louise kissed the young man on both cheeks. Yet they hardly knew each other, for she was cloistered in her boarding school and he barely a year out of lycée. Their acquaintance 
scarcely went back beyond the last holidays, and even then he had treated her rather formally, already sensing coquettishness in her disdain for the noisy games of childhood. 

‘Now then, Pauline, aren’t you going to kiss her?’ asked Madam Chanteau as she came in. ‘She’s eighteen months older than you ... I'd like the two of you to be friends.’ 

Pauline looked at Louise, slender and delicate, with irregular but most charming features and beautiful fair hair, curled and put up like a lady's. Seeing Louise embrace Lazare, she had turned pale. 
And when the new arrival cheerfully embraced her, she returned the kiss with trembling lips. 

‘Whatever's the matter?’ asked her aunt. ‘Are you cold?’ 

‘Yes, a little, the wind is rather chill,’ she replied, blushing at her lie. 

At dinner, she ate nothing. Her eyes remained fixed on the others and a fierce black gleam sparked in them as soon as her cousin, her uncle, or even Veronique paid any attention to Louise. But she 
seemed particularly upset when Mathieu, doing his customary round of the table during dessert, went to rest his great head on the new girl’s knee. She called him over in vain: he was not going to 
leave this kind person who plied him with sugar. 

When they got up from the table, Pauline disappeared; then Veronique, who was clearing away, came back from the kitchen and said triumphantly: 

‘Well, now! Madam thinks her little Pauline is such a sweetie but do come and see what she’s up to in the yard!’ 

Everyone went to look. Behind the coach house, the child had backed Mathieu up against the wall and, quite beside herself with fury, was bashing him on the skull with all the strength of her little fists. 
Stunned and cowed, the dog made no effort to defend himself. They rushed out to her but she kept on hitting and had to be carried away, out of control, rigid with rage, so upset that she was put straight 
to bed, and her aunt had to spend part of the night by her side. 

‘Such a sweetie, such a sweetie,’ repeated Veronique, delighted to have finally found a flaw in the pearl. 

‘| remember them telling me about her tempers, in Paris,’ said Madam Chanteau. ‘She’s jealous, and that's not a nice quality ... In the six months that she’s been here, | had already noticed a few little 
things but really, trying to knock the poor dog unconscious, that’s going too far!’ 

The next day, when Pauline came upon Mathieu again she held him tight in her trembling arms, kissed him on the muzzle with such floods of tears that they feared a fresh outburst of hysterics. Yet 
she could not correct her behaviour, there was an inner compulsion which drove all the blood in her veins up to her brain. It seemed that these violent fits of jealousy came from the distant past, the 
heritage of some maternal ancestor* showing through the admirably balanced temperament of her father and mother, of whom she was the living image. As she was very sensible for a ten-year-old, 
she explained that she was trying her best to overcome her tempers but just could not manage it. They left her feeling saddened, like some shameful infirmity. 

‘| love you all so much, why must you love other people?’ she replied, hiding her face on her aunt's shoulder, when the latter went up to her room to remonstrate with her. 

And so, despite her best efforts, Pauline found the presence of Louise very hard to bear. Since her arrival had been announced, she had awaited her with anxious curiosity, and now she was impatiently 
counting the days until she would go away again. Still, she found Louise attractive: she dressed well, and carried herself like a refined young lady, with the winning charm of a girl who has known too 
little affection at home. But whenever Lazare was there, it was precisely this seductive womanly elegance, an awakening of the unknown, that disturbed and irritated Pauline. And yet the young man 
always treated her as his favourite and made fun of Louise, saying that he was bored of her airs and graces, and talking of leaving her to act the lady on her own, so they would be free to go off and 
amuse themselves together. But their rough and tumble games were suspended; they all looked at pictures in the bedroom instead, or strolled at a respectable pace on the beach. It was going to be a 
completely wasted fortnight. 

One morning, Lazare announced that he would be leaving five days early. He wanted to get settled in Paris, where he was due to meet up with one of his former classmates from Caen. Pauline, who 
had been despondent for the last month at the thought of her cousin’s departure, supported his new resolution and, plunging into joyful activity, helped her aunt pack his trunk. Then, once old Malivoire 
had taken Lazare away in his berline, she ran upstairs and locked herself in her room, where she wept long and bitterly. That evening she treated Louise very kindly, and their second week in Bonneville 


was most pleasant. When her father’s servant came to collect Louise, explaining that Sir had been unable to leave his bank, the two little friends threw themselves into each other's arms and swore to 
love each other for ever. 

Then, slowly, a year went by. Madam Chanteau had changed her mind: instead of sending Pauline away to boarding school, she would keep her at home, swayed above all by Chanteau’s lamentations 
that he couldn't do without the child, though she did not admit this self-interested motive but spoke of looking after Pauline’s education herself, and felt quite rejuvenated at the idea of getting back into 
teaching. At boarding school, little girls heard all sorts of dreadful things; she wanted to be able to vouch for her pupil's perfect innocence. They dug out from Lazare’s bookcase a Grammar, an 
Arithmetic Primer, a Treatise on History and even a condensed Mythology, and Madam Chanteau took up her ferule again to give a single lesson each day that included dictation, arithmetic, and 
recitation. Lazare’s big bedroom was turned into a study, Pauline had to resume her piano practice, as well as learn deportment, the principles of which her aunt inculcated with severity as a corrective 
to her tomboy manner. Since she was both docile and intelligent, she was a quick learner, even when she found the subject tedious. Only one book really bored her: the catechism. She could not 
understand why her aunt bothered to take her to Mass of a Sunday morning. What was the point? In Paris, she was never taken to Saint-Eustache,* even though it was just round the corner. She did 
not find it easy to grasp abstract ideas, so her aunt had to explain to her that in the country, a well-brought-up young lady had an obligation to set a good example and show respect for the curé. Madam 
Chanteau’s own piety had only ever been one of convenience, part of a good education, in much the same way as deportment. 

Meanwhile, the sea continued to pound Bonneville twice a day with its perpetual swell, and Pauline grew up with the spectacle of the immense horizon always before her. She no longer played, as she 
had nobody to play with. Once she had galloped round the terrace with Mathieu, or taken Minouche on her shoulder for a walk to the end of the kitchen garden, her only amusement was to gaze out at 
the sea that was a constantly living thing, blue-grey in the December storms, a delicate shimmering green in the first sunshine of May. Moreover, the year was a happy one, and the good fortune that 
her presence seemed to have brought to the household manifested itself again when the Chanteaus received an unexpected payment of five thousand francs from Davoine, to forestall their threatened 
dissolution of the partnership. The aunt went off scrupulously to Caen every quarter to collect Pauline’s dividends, deducting her expenses and the maintenance allowance set by the family council, 
then buying further securities with the rest, and each time she came home she insisted on the little girl going with her to her room, opened up the special drawer in the secretary, and repeated: 

‘See, I’m putting this one on top of the others ... The pile is growing bigger, isn’t it? Have no fear, it will all be there for you, with not a centime* missing.’ 

One fine morning in August, Lazare turned up out of the blue with the news of his complete success in the end of year exams. He was not due home until a week later but had wanted to surprise his 
mother. They were all overjoyed. In his fortnightly letters, he had been displaying a growing passion for medicine. Now that he was back, he seemed to them completely changed, no longer talking 
about music but going on ad nauseam with stories about his professors, and delivering scientific lectures on every subject under the sun, from the food being served, to the wind that was blowing that 
day. He was in the grip of a new fever, he had thrown himself body and soul into the idea of becoming a doctor of earth-shattering genius. 

Pauline especially, after flinging her arms around his neck like a little girl unable to hide her affections, could not get over how different he seemed. She was almost upset that he no longer discussed 
music, even just a little, for amusement. Was it really possible to stop liking something that you used to love so much? The day she questioned him about his symphony, he started joking about it, 
saying all that nonsense was over and done with that made her quite sad. Then she noticed him behaving awkwardly in her presence, laughing an ugly laugh and showing signs, in his eyes and his 
manner, of ten months of an existence that could not be divulged to young girls. He had unpacked his trunk himself in order to hide his books, novels and scientific tomes full of engravings. He no 
longer whirled her round like a top with her skirts flying, and was sometimes put out when she insisted on coming in and spending time in his room. Yet, she had barely grown at all, and she looked 
straight back at him with her gaze of pure innocence. After a week, their tomboy friendship picked up again. The rough sea breezes cleansed him of the taint of the Latin Quarter,* and he became a 
child once more in the company of this robust child with her happy laughter. Everything began again as before, their chases around the big table, races in the kitchen garden with Mathieu and Minouche, 
and expeditions to Treasure Bay, where they bathed innocently in the sunshine, laughing joyfully as their undershirts slapped against their legs like flags. That particular year Louise, who had come to 
Bonneville in May, went to spend the summer holidays near Rouen* with other friends. Two delightful months passed without a single quarrel to spoil their friendship. 

In October, the day when Lazare repacked his trunk, Pauline watched him piling in the books that he had brought home with him and left locked in the wardrobe, without thinking of opening a single 
one. 

‘So, you're taking them with you?’ she asked disappointedly. 

‘Yes, of course,’ he replied. ‘They're for my studies ... Ah, by heaven, how I’m going to work! Nothing’s going to hold me back.’ 

A deathly quiet descended on the little house in Bonneville, the days unfolded uniformly with their round of regular habits, against the backdrop of the sea and its eternal cycle. But that year there 
occurred in Pauline’s life a noteworthy event. She made her first Communion in June, at the age of twelve and a half. Gradually, religion had gained a hold over her, a serious religion more elevated 
than the mere responses to the catechism that she still trotted out without understanding them. In her young rational mind, she had arrived at the idea of God as a most powerful, all-knowing master 
who directed everything so that earthly matters worked in accordance with justice, and this simplified notion sufficed to create common ground with Abbé Horteur. He, a son of peasant stock with a 
thick skull through which only the letter of religion had penetrated, was content with its external practices, with orderly and respectable manifestations of devotion. He took care of his personal salvation 
but as for his parishioners, if they damned themselves, that was their own lookout! For fifteen years he had attempted, in vain, to scare them, so now he asked of them only to have the good manners 
to walk up to his church on important feast days. The whole of Bonneville did indeed go, out of lingering habit, despite the sinful degeneracy in which the villagers wallowed. His indifference to other 
people's salvation passed for tolerance. Every Saturday he would come round to play draughts with Chanteau, even though the mayor, on the pretext of his gout, never set foot in church. Anyway, 
Madam Chanteau did the necessary, attending services regularly and taking Pauline along with her. It was the curé’s great simplicity that gradually won the child over. In Paris, people spoke 
contemptuously in front of her about priests, such hypocrites whose black robes concealed all manner of vices. But this one, living beside the sea, seemed to her a genuinely good man, with his heavy 
shoes and sunburnt neck, and the appearance and speech of a poor farmer. One observation in particular had impressed her: Abbé Horteur was a passionate smoker of his great meerschaum pipe 
but since he felt guilty about it, he would secrete himself at the bottom of his garden to smoke in solitude among his lettuces, and the little girl was greatly touched, without knowing why, by the flustered 
way he concealed the pipe when anyone caught him at it. She took Communion with great seriousness, along with two other little girls and a lad from the village. That evening, as the priest was dining 
with the Chanteaus, he declared that in Bonneville he had never known a girl at her first Communion who had been so well behaved before the holy altar. 

That year things went less well: the rise in the price of pine that Davoine had been predicting for so long failed to materialize; the news from Caen was bad, people saying that since he was forced to 
sell at a loss, the business was inevitably heading for disaster. The family led a frugal existence, the three thousand francs of interest just sufficient to cover the basic household necessities, with 
everything pared down to the minimum. Madam Chanteau was mainly worried about Lazare, who sent her letters that she kept to herself. He seemed to be leading a dissolute life, and pestered her 
with constant demands for money. In July, as she was going to collect Pauline’s dividends, she paid an unannounced visit to Davoine. The previous two thousand francs he had handed over had 
already gone to Lazare, and now she managed to prise a further thousand out of him that she sent at once to Paris. Lazare wrote back that he would not be able to come home if he did not pay off his 
debts. 

They waited a week for him. Every morning a letter arrived putting off his departure to the next day. His mother and Pauline went to Verchemont to meet him. They embraced at the roadside and walked 
home together in the dust, followed by Lazare’s carriage containing just his trunk. But this homecoming was less joyful than the previous year’s triumphant surprise. He had failed his exams in July and 
was full of bitterness against his professors, sounding off about them all evening, a set of donkeys with whom he had had it up to here, as he put it. The following day, in front of Pauline, he flung his 
books down on a shelf in the wardrobe and declared that they could stay there and rot. His sudden disgust filled her with consternation, she listened to him jeering sarcastically about medicine and 
challenging it to cure even the common cold, then one day when she spoke up to defend science with all the verve and belief of her young years, he mocked her ignorant enthusiasm so severely that 
she turned scarlet. In any event, he was still resigned to becoming a doctor, that farce was as good as any other, and none of it would be any fun in the end. She was indignant about these new notions 
he had brought home with him. Where had he got them from? Bad books, no doubt but she no longer dared argue with him, feeling powerless in her total ignorance, and embarrassed by her cousin's 
sneering laughter when he affected to know things he could not tell her. Thus, the holidays went by in a continual round of taunting. During their walks now he seemed bored, saying the sea was stupid 
and always the same; yet he had started writing poetry to kill time, carefully composed sonnets about the sea, full of rich rhymes. He refused to go swimming, having discovered that cold-water bathing 
was completely inimical to his temperament; for, despite his dismissal of medicine, he always expressed such views dogmatically, just as he would damn or save people with a single word. Towards 
the middle of September, when Louise was due to arrive, he suddenly spoke of returning to Paris on the pretext of preparing for his exams; those two little girls would bore him witless, he might as well 
go back to his Latin Quarter existence a month early. Pauline had become gentler, the more he hurt her feelings. When he was short with her or took pleasure in reducing her to despair, she just looked 
at him with the same mild, laughing eyes that would calm Chanteau whenever he was bawling in pain during an attack. In her mind, her cousin must be unwell, he was looking on life in the way old 
people do. 

The day before his departure, Lazare seemed so pleased to be leaving Bonneville that Pauline wept. 

‘You don't love me anymore!’ 

‘Silly little thing! I've got to make my way in life, haven’t I? ... Don’t be such a crybaby!’ 

Already she was brave again, and she smiled. 

‘Work hard this year, so that you'll come home happy.’ 

‘Oh, there’s no sense in working all that hard. Their exams are so stupid! If | failed, it's because | couldn't be bothered to try ... I'll do it this time because | don’t have enough money to live the easy life 
that is the only intelligent thing for a man to do.’ 

In the first days of October, once Louise had returned to Caen, Pauline resumed lessons with her aunt. The third year of her course was due to focus on an expurgated history of France, and mythology 
for young ladies, a form of higher learning designed to help them understand the paintings in galleries. But the child, who had been so assiduous the previous year, now seemed slow on the uptake: 
she would sometimes fall asleep over her homework, and sudden flushes turned her cheeks pink. A wild tantrum against Veronique, who she said did not like her, put her in bed for two days. Then 
there were changes in her that she found upsetting, the gradual development of her body, budding curves which felt swollen and painful, dark shadows of wispy down on the most hidden and delicate 
parts of her skin. When she looked furtively at herself at bedtime, a feeling of unease and embarrassment came over her which made her quickly blow out the candle. Her voice was acquiring a deeper 
tone that she found ugly, she was unhappy with herself, spending days in a sort of nervous expectation, not knowing what she was hoping for, and not daring to speak of these things to anyone. 
Finally, around Christmas, Pauline’s state of health began to worry Madam Chanteau. She was complaining of stabbing pains in her lower back, she ached all over and had feverish episodes. Once 
Doctor Cazenove, who had become great friends with Pauline, had questioned her, he took her aunt to one side and advised her to explain matters to her niece. It was the rising tide of puberty, and 
he told her that he had known young girls become sick with terror when faced with that bloody and chaotic flood. At first the aunt resisted, she thought it an unnecessary precaution and was unwilling 
to go into such intimate details: her own system of education was based on complete ignorance, and the avoidance of uncomfortable facts until such time as they became self-evident. However, as the 
doctor insisted, she promised that she would say something, though did nothing about it that evening, then put it off from one day to the next. The child was not the timorous sort, and anyway, many 
girls had no warning before it happened. All in good time, she would explain that this was simply the way of it, without opening herself up in advance to unsuitable questions. 

One morning, just as Madam Chanteau was leaving her bedroom, she heard shrieks from Pauline’s room and went up in great anxiety to investigate. The young girl was sitting in the middle of the bed 
with the covers thrown back, white with terror and calling for her aunt in a continuous howl; her spread, naked legs were stained with blood and she was staring aghast at what had come out of her, 
with none of her usual bravery. 

‘Oh, Auntie, Auntie!’ 

Madam Chanteau had understood at first glance. 

‘It's nothing, my darling. Don’t worry yourself about it.’ 

But Pauline, still examining herself and sitting up stiffly as if she were injured, did not even hear her. 

‘Oh, Auntie, | felt something wet, then look, just look, it’s blood! It’s the end for me, the sheets are full of it.’ 

Her voice died away, she thought that all the blood in her veins was gushing out in that red river. Her cousin's wail of despair that at the time she had not understood, now came to her own lips in her 
terror of the infinite heavens: 

‘It's the end, I’m going to die.’ 

Her aunt, her head spinning, tried to find respectable words, a lie that would calm her down without revealing anything to her. 

‘Come now, don’t worry your head about it; if you really were in any danger, I'd be more worried, wouldn't I? | give you my word, this is something that happens to all women. It’s just like a nosebleed...’ 
‘No, no, you're only saying that to keep me quiet ... I'm going to die, I’m going to die.’ 


Now it was too late. When Doctor Cazenove arrived, he feared brain fever. Madam Chanteau had put Pauline back to bed, telling her she should be ashamed of her fears. Days passed and Pauline 
emerged from her crisis, astonished to find herself thinking about new and mysterious things but always with the same obstinate question at the back of her mind, to which she kept searching for an 
answer. 

It was the following week that she got back down to work, and appeared to develop a passionate interest in mythology. She now spent all her time in Lazare’s great bedroom that still served as her 
study; she had to be called for every meal, and she would come down in a state of distraction, stiff from sitting. But, at the top of the house, the Mythology lay unopened on the end of the table: what 
she spent entire days reading, her eyes dilated by the urge to learn, her forehead pressed into her two hands, chill from concentration, were the textbooks that had been left in the wardrobe. Lazare, in 
the heady days of his medical enthusiasm, had bought works which were of no immediate use to him, Longuet’s Treatise on Physiology, the Descriptive Anatomy of Cruveilhier,* and these were 
precisely the ones left behind when he had taken his working books with him. As soon as her aunt’s back was turned, she would take them out, then calmly put them back at the slightest sound, acting 
not like a girl with a guilty curiosity but a studious one whose family were standing in the way of her vocation. At first, she had not understood much, put off by technical terms that she had to look up in 
the dictionary. Then, realising that she needed a method, she had first pored over the Descriptive Anatomy, before moving on to the Treatise on Physiology. And so this child of fourteen learnt, as if by 
homework from school, things generally concealed from virgins until their wedding night. She leafed through the plates in the Anatomy, superbly detailed and realistic engravings, dwelling on each 
organ in turn, delving into even the most secret, those which have been made into the shame of man and woman; yet she felt no shame, hers was a serious purpose, going from the organs that give 
life to those that regulate it, sustained and preserved from carnal ideas by her love of all that was healthy. The gradual discovery of this human machine filled her with admiration. She read all about it 
with a passion: neither her old fairy stories, nor Robinson Crusoe, had ever opened up her mind in this way. Then the Treatise on Physiology was like a commentary on the engravings, and now nothing 
remained hidden from her. She even found a Manual of Pathology and Clinical Medicine,* and went into the details of dreadful illnesses and the treatments for each. Many things were beyond her but 
she gained the first inklings of the knowledge needed to bring relief to sufferers. Her heart ached with pity and she revived her earlier dream of learning everything, in order to cure everything. 

And Pauline now knew why the bloody flow of her puberty had spurted forth as if from ripe grapes trodden at harvest time. This mystery explained filled her with gravity, as she felt the tide of life surging 
within her. She was puzzled and bitter at her aunt’s silence, and the complete ignorance in which she was trying to keep her. Why leave her in such terror? It wasn’t fair, there was nothing wrong with 
knowing. 

In any event, no further signs appeared for two months. Madam Chanteau said one day: 

‘Another time, if you notice what you saw in December, do you remember? don’t be alarmed, it’s nothing to worry about.’ 

‘Yes, | know,’ the girl replied calmly. 

Her aunt gave her an alarmed look. 

‘What do you know, exactly?’ 

Then Pauline blushed at the idea of having to lie to keep her reading secret. She could not bear lying, she preferred to confess all. When Madam Chanteau, opening the books on the table, came 
across the engravings, she stood there appalled. And she had been taking such trouble to find innocent explanations for Jupiter's dalliances! Really, Lazare ought to have kept such abominations under 
lock and key. And she interrogated the guilty girl at length, with all sorts of precautions and euphemisms. But Pauline’s candour completed her embarrassment. What of it? That was just how we were 
made, there was nothing wrong. Her passion was a purely intellectual one, no gleam of surreptitious sensuality yet lit up the child’s wide, clear eyes. On the same shelf, Pauline had found novels but 
these had put her off from the very first pages, they were so dull and stuffed with expressions she did not understand. Her aunt, more and more disconcerted, yet also somewhat relieved, was content 
to lock the wardrobe and take away the key. A week later the key was left lying around again, and occasionally Pauline would allow herself, as a kind of recreation, to read the chapter on neuroses with 
her cousin in mind, or the one on treatments for gout, with the idea of relieving her uncle’s suffering. 

In any case, notwithstanding Madam Chanteau’s strictures, nobody took particular care of their language in her presence. The household animals would also have instructed her, even if she had not 
read those books. She took a special interest in Minouche: the cat was a slattern who, four times a year, would go out on extravagant orgies. Such a delicate creature, constantly preening herself and 
never stepping outside without a shudder for fear of sullying her paws, she would suddenly disappear for two or three days at a time. She could be heard yowling and scrapping, and there in the 
darkness, burning like candles, were the eyes of all the tomcats of Bonneville. Then she would come home in a disgusting state, a bedraggled slut with her fur so scraggy and filthy that she would lick 
herself clean for a week. Afterwards she would resume her haughty and supercilious airs, rubbing up against people’s faces without seeming to notice that her belly was swelling. One fine morning 
they would find her with kittens that Veronique would carry offin a corner of her apron to drown. And Minouche, wretched mother that she was, would not even go looking for them; she was accustomed 
to being relieved of them in that way, and thought this was all there was to motherhood. She would carry on licking herself, purring and giving herself airs, until one evening she went off again, 
caterwauling and with claws at the ready, in search of another bellyful. Mathieu was a better father to these offspring who were not his own, because he always insisted on licking clean all the newborn 
creatures, then would go whimpering along behind Veronique’s apron. 

‘Oh, Auntie, this time we must let her keep one!’ said Pauline with every new litter, both shocked and fascinated by the cat’s amorous behaviour. 

But Veronique would have none of it. 

‘Certainly not! We don’t want her dragging it around everywhere with her! ... And anyway, she isn’t the least bit bothered about them. She has all the pleasure, and none of the bother.’ 

Pauline’s love of life that became daily more potent, made her ‘a mother to all creatures’, as her aunt put it. Every living, suffering animal inspired in her an active affection which she poured out in care 
and caresses. Paris was forgotten, she felt as if she had roots here, in this rough ground swept by winds from the sea. In under a year, the barely formed child had turned into a strapping young girl 
with solid hips and a broad chest. Now the troubles of this period of growth—the discomfort of her body swelling with sap, the anxious embarrassment of her heavier bosom, the fine dark down on the 
dusky satin of her skin—were fading into the past. On the contrary, she now rejoiced at her own blossoming, the victorious sensation of growing and ripening in the sun. The rising tide of blood that 
burst forth in showers of red rain now filled her with pride. From morning till night the house rang with the deeper resonance of her singing voice that now delighted her, and at bedtime, when she 
glanced down from the rounded bloom of her breasts to the inky smudge that shaded her pink belly, she would smile with happiness and momentarily breathe in the scent of her new womanhood, like 
a fresh bouquet. Her acceptance of life, her love of all its functions, without fear or loathing, was accompanied by the triumphant song of her own radiant health. 

Lazare, that year, did not write home properly for six months. Only occasional notes arrived to reassure his family. Then he bombarded his mother with a succession of letters. Having failed his exams 
again in November and become increasingly disillusioned with his medical studies that dealt with such unpleasant things, he had now thrown himself into yet another passion, this time for chemistry. 
By chance he had made the acquaintance of the illustrious Herbelin,* whose discoveries were revolutionizing science at that time, and had entered his laboratory as a technician, though without 
admitting that he was abandoning medicine. Soon, however, his letters were full of a new project, outlined tentatively at first, then with growing enthusiasm. It was a plan for the industrial exploitation 
of seaweed that would bring in millions, thanks to the new techniques and reagents discovered by Herbelin. Lazare listed his reasons for optimism: help from the great chemist, the ease of obtaining 
raw materials, the low cost of the facilities. Finally, he gave formal notice that he no longer wished to become a doctor, joking that he preferred selling medicines to sick people rather than killing them 
off himself. He ended each of his letters with the argument of a quick fortune, also dangling before his family the promise that he would never go away again but would build the factory there, close to 
Bonneville. 

Months went by, and Lazare still did not come home for the holidays. All through the winter he set out the details of his plan in closely written pages which Madam Chanteau would read out loud of an 
evening, after dinner. One evening in May a grand council was held, for he required a categorical answer. Veronique lurked in the background, removing the tablecloth and spreading the red cover in 
its place. 

‘He's the spitting image of his grandfather, disorganized but enterprising,’ declared the mother with a glance at the former carpenter's masterpiece, the presence of which on the mantelpiece was a 
constant irritation to her. 

‘He certainly doesn’t get it from me, | hate change,’ muttered Chanteau between groans, lying in the armchair with his legs stretched out while his attack subsided. ‘But you're not exactly the steady 
type either, my dear.’ 

She shrugged her shoulders as if to say that at least her activities were underpinned by logic. Then she went on, speaking slowly: 

‘Anyhow, there’s nothing for it but to write and tell him to follow his inclinations ... | wanted him to become a magistrate; a doctor was not so nice but now he’s going to be a pharmacist ... As long as 
he comes home and makes a lot of money, that will at least be something.’ 

It was really the idea of the money that convinced her. In her devotion to her son, she had identified a new dream: she saw him as a very wealthy man with a big house in Caen, a member of the 
Departmental Council,* perhaps even a deputy.* Chanteau had no views, preferring to wallow in his illness and leave the higher responsibilities for the family’s affairs to his wife. As for Pauline, despite 
her surprise and her tacit disapproval of her cousin’s continual changes of direction, her opinion was that he should be allowed to come home and attempt his grand venture. 

‘At least we'll all be living together,’ she said. 

‘And for all the good Sir Lazare will be doing himself in Paris!’ Veronique ventured to add. ‘He'd be better off here, with some proper home cooking.’ 

Madam Chanteau was nodding in agreement. She picked up the letter she had received that morning. 

‘Wait, he also goes into the financial side of the business.’ 

Then she read out what he had written, adding her own comments. It would take around sixty thousand francs to set up the small factory. In Paris, Lazare had run into one of his former classmates 
from Caen, ‘Tubby’ Boutigny, who had dropped out of the Latin stream in the third year and was now a wine salesman. Boutigny was very enthusiastic about the project and would put up thirty thousand; 
he would make an excellent partner, an administrator whose practical know-how would ensure it was a material success. That left thirty thousand to be borrowed, because Lazare wanted to keep a 
half-share of the assets in his own hands. 

‘As you've just heard,’ continued Madam Chanteau, ‘he’s asking me to approach Thibaudier on his behalf. The idea is a good one. Thibaudier will lend him the money straight away ... As it happens, 
Louise is a little under the weather and I’m planning to bring her over for a week, so I'll have an opportunity to speak to her father.’ 

A troubled look had come into Pauline’s eyes and her lips tightened convulsively. On the other side of the table, Veronique stood wiping a teacup and watching her. 

‘| had actually thought of an alternative,’ murmured the aunt, ‘but since industry always involves some risk, I’d vowed not to mention it.’ 

Then, turning to the young girl: 

‘Yes, my sweet, it occurred to me that you might lend your cousin the thirty thousand francs yourself ... You could never make a better investment, your money might well earn twenty-five per cent, 
because your cousin would give you a share of the profits, and it makes my heart bleed to think of all that wealth going into someone else’s pocket ... Only, | don’t want you to put your money at risk. 
It's a sacred trust, it’s all upstairs, and | will return it to you untouched.’ 

Pauline listened, paler now and riven by an inner conflict. She had inherited a streak of avarice from her parents, Quenu and Lisa; their love of the hard cash that passed across their counter, and all 
her early education in the charcuterie, had taught her respect for money and fear of not having enough of it, and an unfamiliar feeling, a base, shameful meanness, now stirred in the depths of her kind 
heart. Moreover, her aunt had so often shown her the drawer in the secretary where her inheritance lay dormant, that she found the thought that she might see it melt away in her cousin’s careless 
hands almost infuriating. So she kept quiet but was tormented as well by the image of Louise bringing him a great bag of money. 

‘Even if you were willing, I'd refuse,’ continued Madam Chanteau. ‘It's a matter of conscience, isn’t it, my dear?’ 

‘Her money’s her money,’ replied Chanteau, crying out in pain as he tried to raise his leg. ‘If anything went wrong, we'd get the blame ... No, no! Thibaudier will be only too pleased to help.’ 

But with a sudden thrill of emotion, Pauline finally found her voice. 

‘Oh, don’t do that, it would make me feel bad; | must be the one to lend Lazare the money. Isn’t he like a brother to me? ... It would be so mean of me to refuse, now that you've mentioned the idea to 
me ... Let him have the money, Auntie, let him have it all.’ 

The effort she had just made brought floods of tears to her eyes; and she smiled, embarrassed at having hesitated, yet with a twinge of regret that left her with a sinking feeling. She had to argue to 
persuade her aunt and uncle, who persisted in stressing the riskier aspects of the undertaking. On this occasion, they behaved with perfect integrity. 

‘So, come here and kiss me,’ said the aunt finally, giving way to tears. ‘You're a good little girl ... Lazare will take your money, because you insist on it.’ 

‘What about me, don’t | get a kiss too?’ asked the uncle. 

There were tears and exchanges of kisses all round the table. Then, while Veronique served tea and Pauline called Mathieu, who was barking out in the yard, Madam Chanteau added, as she wiped 
her eyes: 

‘It's a great comfort that she’s so generous-minded.’ 

‘Hah!’ grumbled the maid, ‘she’d give the shirt off her back to stop the other one funding him.’ 


It was a week later, a Saturday, that Lazare came home to Bonneville. Doctor Cazenove, who was invited to dinner, was to bring the young man in his cabriolet. Abbé Horteur, who was also invited, 
arrived first and was playing draughts with Chanteau, who lay convalescing in his armchair. The attack had gone on for three months and never before had he been in so much pain, so now it felt like 
heaven, despite the terrible itching that tormented his feet: the dry skin was flaking off, and the oedema* was almost gone. Veronique was cooking roast pigeon, and as his incorrigible gluttony reasserted 
itself, his nose twitched every time the kitchen door opened, much to the curé’s sage disapproval. 

‘You aren't concentrating on the game, Sir Chanteau ... Believe me, you really should be careful at dinner this evening. Succulent food is no good for a man in your condition.’ 

Louise had arrived the previous day. When Pauline heard the doctor's carriage, they both rushed out into the courtyard. But Lazare seemed to have eyes only for his cousin, exclaiming in astonishment: 
‘Why, can this really be Pauline?’ 

‘Yes, of course it’s me.’ 

‘My goodness, what have they been feeding you to make you grow up so fast? ... You'll be getting married next!’ 

She blushed, laughing joyfully, her eyes gleaming with pleasure at his approving scrutiny. He had left behind a tomboy, a schoolgirl in a cotton smock, and now saw before him a tall young woman in 
a white spring dress with pink flowers, that prettily hugged her bosom and hips. But her expression became serious again as she looked at him in turn and found him older, standing less erect: his 
youthful laugh was gone, and a slight nervous twitch ran over his face. 

‘Well, well,’ he continued, ‘I’m going to have to take you seriously now ... Greetings, partner.’ 

Pauline blushed redder at that word that filled her with happiness. After he had kissed her, it was all right for him to kiss Louise: she was not jealous. 

Dinner was a delight. Chanteau, cowed by the doctor's threats, ate reasonably. Madam Chanteau and the curé concocted marvellous plans for enlarging Bonneville, once the area had become rich 
from the seaweed scheme. Nobody went to bed until eleven. Upstairs, as Lazare and Pauline were going into their separate rooms, the young man asked jokingly: ‘So, since we are all grown up, won't 
we be saying goodnight anymore?’ 

‘Of course we willl’ she exclaimed, flinging her arms round his neck and kissing him full on the mouth, with all her former childish impetuosity. 
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Two days later, a particularly low tide uncovered deep-lying rocks. In the surge of enthusiasm that always took hold of Lazare at the start of each new undertaking, he refused to wait any longer but set 
off with bare legs and just a linen jacket over his bathing costume. Pauline joined in the expedition, also in her bathing costume and wearing the heavy shoes that she kept for shrimping. 
When they were a kilometre out from the cliffs, surrounded by a field of seaweed still dripping from the falling tide, the young man’s enthusiasm knew no bounds, as if he were discovering for the first 
time this immense marine harvest which they had walked across together a hundred times before. 
‘Look, just look!’ he shouted, ‘look at all that produce! ... And nobody's doing anything with it but it goes on like that out to a depth of a hundred metres!’ 
Then, with joyful pedantry, he named all the species for her: zostera,* like fine, pale-green hair, forming a succession of vast lawns that stretched away to infinity; ulva,* with its broad, thin, lettuce-like 
leaves, transparent but glaucous; serated wrack and bladderwrack, so abundant that their vegetation covered the rocks like tall moss; and, as they followed the tide down the beach, they encountered 
larger and stranger-looking species such as the laminaria,* especially Neptune’s Belt that looked like a strip of greenish leather with curly edges that had been cut to fit a giant’s chest. 
‘What bounty going to waste, eh?’ he continued. ‘We're such fools! ... In Scotland, at least they're smart enough to eat ulva. We only make zostera into vegetable fibre, and use the wracks for packing 
fish. The rest is just poor-quality fertilizer that we leave to the peasants along the coast ... To think that science hasn't advanced beyond the primitive stage of burning a few cart-loads of seaweed to 
make soda!’ 
Pauline, up to her knees in water, was enjoying the cool, salty sensation; and her cousin’s explanations interested her deeply. 
‘So,’ she asked, ‘you're going to distil all that?’ 
The word ‘distil’ greatly amused Lazare. 
‘Yes, distil, if you like. But it’s all pretty complicated, you'll see, my dear ... Never mind, just listen carefully: we conquered land vegetation, didn’t we? Plants, trees, all the things we use, the things we 
eat ... Well, perhaps the conquest of marine vegetation will make us even richer, the day someone makes up their mind to attemot it.’ 
The two of them, burning with enthusiasm, were collecting samples. They gathered armfuls of seaweed and forgot how far out they had gone, so that on the way back they had to wade through water 
up to their shoulders. And Lazare continued his explanations, repeating things his mentor Herbelin had said: the sea is a vast reservoir of chemical compounds, seaweed is always working to aid 
industry by condensing in its tissues the salts that are present in low concentrations in the waters where it lives. So the problem was, how to extract all these useful compounds economically from 
seaweed. He spoke of taking the ash, impure soda as already used commercially, and separating it out to obtain perfectly pure bromides and iodides of sodium and potassium, sodium sulphate, and 
other salts of iron and manganese, so that no residue would be left from the raw material. What filled him with enthusiasm was the hope of not wasting a single useful substance, thanks to the 
refrigeration method invented by the illustrious Herbelin. There was a great fortune to be made. 
‘Good heavens, what a state you're in!’ exclaimed Madam Chanteau when they returned home. 
‘Don't be cross,’ replied Lazare with a laugh, dumping his bundle of seaweed in the middle of the terrace. ‘Look at that! We've brought you a fresh collection of five-franc pieces.’ 
The following day, a full cartload of seaweed was brought up by a farmer from Verchemont, and research began in the big bedroom on the second floor. Pauline was appointed laboratory assistant. 
For a month they worked furiously; the room rapidly filled up with dried specimens, jars with strands of weed floating in them, and strangely shaped instruments. A microscope occupied one corner of 
the table, the piano disappeared beneath boilers and retorts, the wardrobe itself bulged fit to bursting with specialized books and papers which were constantly consulted. And indeed, the small-scale 
experiments they carried out in this way, with meticulous care, gave encouraging results. Herbelin’s refrigeration method was based on the discovery that certain substances crystallize at different low 
temperatures, so it was just a matter of creating and maintaining the correct temperature for each to be separated out from the others and successively deposited. Lazare burnt some seaweed in a pit, 
then washed the ash and cooled it with a refrigeration system based on the rapid evaporation of ammonia. But it would be necessary to carry out this operation on a large scale, to take it out of the 
laboratory and into industrial production, by installing equipment and running it economically. 
The day when he separated as many as five distinct substances from the mother liquor,* the room rang with his cries of triumph. In particular, there was a remarkable proportion of potassium bromide. 
This was a fashionable remedy that would sell like hot cakes! Pauline danced around the table with all her girlish grace, then ran noisily down the stairs and straight into the dining room, where her 
uncle was reading his newspaper and her aunt was marking table napkins. 
‘Aha!’ she cried, ‘now you can be ill whenever you like, we'll have the bromide to make you better!’ 
Madam Chanteau, who had been suffering from nervous attacks for some time, had just been put on a bromide diet* by Doctor Cazenove. She smiled as she said: 
‘Will you have enough to cure everyone, because these days everyone's nerves are a mess?’ 
The young girl, strong of limb, her joyous face bursting with health, flung wide her arms as if to distribute her cure to the four corners of the earth. 
‘Yes, yes, we'll flood the world with it ... That'll put an end to their great neurosis!’* 
After inspecting the whole coast and discussing possible locations, Lazare decided to set up his factory in Treasure Bay. It combined all the right conditions: a vast expanse of beach virtually paved 
with flat rocks that would make it easier to harvest the seaweed; direct transport via the Verchemont road; cheap land, raw materials close at hand, and located a sufficient but not excessive distance 
away. Pauline joked about the name they had given the bay in the old days, because of its fine golden sand: they hadn't known how true it would turn out to be, now they would be finding real ‘treasure’ 
in the sea. They made a splendid start, with the fortunate purchase of twenty thousand square metres of deserted heathland, and building permission from the prefect obtained after a delay of just two 
months. At last, labourers set about the construction work. Boutigny had turned up, a short, red-faced man of about thirty, very vulgar and not at all to the Chanteaus’ taste. He had refused to live in 
Bonneville, claiming to have discovered a very comfortable house in Verchemont; and the family’s coolness towards him increased with the discovery that he had just brought a woman to live there, 
doubtless some tart he had picked up in a house of ill repute in Paris. Lazare shrugged his shoulders, mortified by their provincial narrow-mindedness; she was very nice, a blonde who must be quite 
the devoted sort to accept being dumped in such a godforsaken place, though he did not press the point, for Pauline’s sake. All that was expected from Boutigny, in the end, was active supervision and 
intelligent organization of the work; and in that he turned out to be a marvel, constantly on his feet, fired with a passion for management. Under his orders, the walls rose rapidly. 
Then, for the next four months while the buildings were going up and the equipment being installed, the Treasure Factory, as they had started to call it, became the destination of their daily walk. Madam 
Chanteau did not always accompany the young people, so Lazare and Pauline went rambling off together as they had in years gone by. Only Mathieu would follow them but he now tired quickly, 
dragging his great paws along, and lay down when he got there with his tongue lolling out, panting in short, rapid breaths, like a blacksmith’s bellows. He was also the only one who still went swimming, 
leaping into the sea when they threw him a stick that he was clever enough to pick up in the trough of a wave, to avoid getting a mouthful of salt water. On each visit, Lazare would put pressure on the 
builders, while Pauline offered a few practical suggestions, some of them very much to the point. He had ordered the equipment from Caen, to his own designs, and workmen had arrived to assemble 
it. Boutigny was starting to show signs of anxiety at the constantly rising costs. Why had they not been content to start with just the space and machines that were strictly necessary? Why such 
complicated buildings and such enormous apparatus designed for large-scale production, when it would have been wiser to expand gradually, once they had a clear understanding of the manufacturing 
conditions and sales potential? Lazare would lose his temper. His vision was an ambitious one, he would have liked to give the factory a monumental facade overlooking the sea, proclaiming to the 
imitless horizon the grandeur of his idea. Then the visit would conclude in a flurry of optimism: why penny-pinch, when they were on the brink of a fortune? They would return home in fine spirits, and 
Mathieu, who constantly lagged behind, was not left out of the good humour: Pauline and Lazare would suddenly hide behind a wall, then laugh like children as the dog, bemused to find himself all 
alone and thinking he was abandoned, bounded around in comic terror. 
Every evening they were greeted at home with the same question. 
‘Well then, is everything going to plan, are you pleased?’ 
And the answer was always the same. 
‘Yes, yes ... But they’re taking for ever.’ 
These were months of close friendship between them. Lazare manifested a lively affection towards Pauline, partly out of gratitude for the money that she had put into his business. Gradually, he once 
again stopped thinking of her as a woman and lived alongside her as if in the company of another man, a younger brother whose qualities he valued more highly every day. She was so logical, so very 
brave, of such smiling goodness that she finally inspired in him an unspoken esteem, a tacit respect, against which he still tried to defend himself by teasing her. Calmly she told him about the books 
she had read, her aunt's horror at the sight of the anatomical plates, and for a moment he stood nonplussed and full of embarrassment before this girl, with her wide candid eyes, who already knew so 
much. This made their relationship even closer, and he grew accustomed to speaking freely about everything that arose in the course of their joint researches, when she was helping him, using the 
specific term in the straightforward manner of a scientist, as if no alternative existed. She herself would tackle any question, apparently for no other reason than the pleasure of learning and being 
helpful to him. But she often amused him, as her education had so many gaps and comprised an extraordinary jumble of conflicting notions: her aunt's schoolmistress ideas on the one hand, in which 
life was reduced to coy boarding-school norms, and on the other, the precise details that she had read in the medical textbooks, the physiological truths about man and woman which explained how 
life actually worked. Whenever she let slip a naive remark, he would laugh so loudly that she lost her temper: instead of mocking, wouldn’t he have done better to explain where she had gone wrong? 
Generally, such disputes would end in a lesson, with him filling a gap her education, like a young chemist above petty social conventions. She already knew too much to remain ignorant of the rest. In 
any case, a slow process of change was underway, as she kept on reading and gradually putting together all the things she heard and saw, while still showing respect for Madam Chanteau, and 
listening with a serious expression to her prudish lies. It was only with her cousin, in the large bedroom, that she became a masculine lab assistant, to whom he could shout: 
‘Hey, come and look at this Floridia ... Its only got one sex.’ 
‘So it has,’ she replied, ‘great bunches of male organs.’ 
Yet a vague uneasiness was stirring in her. Sometimes, when Lazare jostled her in a brotherly way, her heart would thump and she would feel breathless for a few seconds. The woman in her, ignored 
by them both, was reawakening in the very instincts of her flesh and her blood. One day, as he was turning round, he jabbed her with his elbow. She cried out and clutched her chest. What was the 
matter? Had he hurt her? But he’d hardly touched her! Instinctively he went to pull aside her shawl and see. She backed away and they stood there face to face, embarrassed and smiling awkwardly. 
On another day, in the course of an experiment, she refused to put her hands in cold water. He was astonished and angry: why not, what had got into her? If she wasn’t going to help him, she might as 
well go back downstairs. Then, seeing her blush, he understood, and gawped at her open-mouthed. So, this tomboy, this younger brother, was actually a woman? You couldn’t brush against her without 
her letting out a shriek, and you couldn't depend on her right through the month. Every new incident came as a surprise, like an unexpected discovery that embarrassed them both and disturbed their 


relationship of masculine camaraderie. Lazare seemed only to find it irritating; they weren't going to be able to work together, since she wasn’t a man and the merest trifle could upset her. As for Pauline, 
she was left with a sense of malaise and anxiety which also had a delicious and charming aspect. 

From that moment on, the young girl began to develop feelings of which she spoke to no one. She did not lie, she simply kept silent, from anxious pride but also from a sense of shame. Several times 
she thought she was ill, on the brink of some serious ailment, because she went to bed with a fever and tossed and turned in insomnia, completely overwhelmed by the turbulent new sensations swirling 
within her. Then, when daybreak came, she simply felt exhausted and did not even mention it to her aunt. She also had sudden hot flushes, a general nervous excitement, unexpected thoughts which 
later disgusted her, and above all, dreams from which she would awaken angry with herself. In spite of the books she had read, the anatomy and physiology that she had pored over with a passion, 
she remained physically such a virgin that with every new phenomenon, she fell back into her childish bewilderment. Then she calmed down as she thought more about it: she was not unique, she had 
to expect the mechanism of life, devised for everyone else, to work itself out in her as well. One evening after dinner, she spoke about the stupidity of dreams: wasn't it infuriating to be lying there on 
your back, defenceless and vulnerable to the strangest imaginings? What really exasperated her was the death of the will in sleep, the complete surrender of the self. Her cousin, with his pessimistic 
theories, also spoke against dreams, as disturbing the perfect happiness of oblivion, while his uncle made a distinction between pleasant dreams and the horrible nightmares caused by fever. But she 
was so insistent that a surprised Madam Chanteau questioned her about what was in these night-time dreams of hers. Then she babbled that it was nothing, absurd nonsense, things too vague to 
remember. And that was all true, for in her dreams that were played out in a kind of half-light, vague figures would brush up against her. Her feminine sexuality was awakening to the life of the flesh, 
without any clear image ever giving precise form to the sensation: she saw nobody, and could believe she had just been caressed by a summer sea breeze, coming in through the open window. 
However, Pauline’s great affection for Lazare seemed daily more ardent, and this was not due solely, in their seven-year fraternal friendship, to the instinctive awakening of her womanhood: she also 
felt a need to devote herself to him, for she had the illusion that he was more intelligent and stronger than herself. Slowly, her fraternal friendship was turning into love, with the exquisite hesitations of 
a dawning passion: shivers of overloud laughter, furtive and lingering touchings, the whole enchanted embarkation for the land of noble affections, driven by the reproductive instinct. Protected by his 
Latin Quarter excesses and with no curiosity left to satisfy, he continued to see her as just a sister, completely beyond the realm of his desire. She, on the contrary, a virgin living in an isolated situation 
where he was the only man, came gradually to adore him and devoted herself to him entirely. When they were together, from morning to night, she seemed to exist through his presence, her gaze 
seeking his, eager to serve him. 

Around that time, Madam Chanteau was astonished by Pauline’s piety. Twice she saw her go to confession. Then, all of a sudden, the young girl seemed to have fallen out with Abbé Horteur, even 
refusing to attend Mass three Sundays in succession, and only going back to avoid offending her aunt. She never offered any explanation but she must have been hurt by the abbé’s questions and 
comments, for his way of putting things was not subtle. It was then that, with the instinct of a devoted mother, Madam Chanteau guessed at Pauline’s growing love. She kept her own counsel, however, 
not even mentioning it to her husband. This inevitable adventure had caught her unawares, because until then the possibility of affection, perhaps even marriage, had not come into her plans. Like 
Lazare, she had gone on treating her ward like a little girl; now she wanted to think things over, and she resolved to keep a close eye on them, though in reality she did nothing about it, for she was 
basically unconcerned with anything except her son’s pleasure. 

The hot days of August had arrived, and one evening the young man decided that they would go for a swim the following day on their way to the factory. Obsessed by her ideas of propriety, the mother 
accompanied them despite the fierce heat of the three o'clock sun. She sat down beside Mathieu on the burning pebbles beneath her parasol, and the dog also tried to edge his head into the shade. 
‘But where’s she going?’ asked Lazare at the sight of Pauline half-disappearing behind a rock. 

‘She’s getting changed, for goodness’ sake!’ said Madam Chanteau. ‘Turn away, you’re embarrassing her, it’s not decent.’ 

He stood there in complete astonishment and took another look in the direction of the rock, where a corner of white underskirt fluttered, then glanced again at his mother and resolved to turn his back. 
But he undressed quickly himself, without further comment. 

‘Are you ready yet?’ he shouted at last. ‘What a lot of fuss! Are you getting into your Sunday best?’ 

Pauline skipped nimbly out, with a forced laugh suggestive of mild embarrassment. Since her cousin’s return they had not yet gone swimming together. She was wearing a proper one-piece swimming 
costume drawn in by a waistband and barely covering her hips that emphasized her slimness, her supple back and high bosom, and gave her the appearance of a Florentine marble statue. Her bare 
arms and legs, and her little bare feet in sandals, were still as white as a child’s. 

‘Well,’ said Lazare, ‘how about swimming out to the Picochets?’ 

‘All right, the Picochets it is,’ she replied. 

Madam Chanteau called out: 

‘Don't go too far out ... I'm always so frightened when you do!’ 

But they had already waded into the water. The Picochets, a group of rocks a few of which remained exposed at high tide, were about a kilometre distant. They swam towards them side by side, without 
hurrying, like two friends setting out for a stroll along a fine straight path. At first, Mathieu followed them; then, seeing that they were still heading out to sea, he returned to shake himself and spray 
Madam Chanteau with water. Futile exploits were an affront to his lazy nature. 

‘You're the sensible one,’ said the older lady. ‘How in heaven’s name can they take such risks?’ 

She was now barely able to make out the heads of Lazare and Pauline, bobbing on the waves like small clumps of seaweed. There was quite a big swell, they were rocked gently by its rise and fall as 
they swam on, calmly chatting about the marine plants passing beneath them in the crystal-clear waters. Feeling tired, Pauline floated on her back, looking up at the sky, just a dot in the blue immensity. 
The sea that was rocking her was still her great friend. She loved its salty breath and its chill, chaste waters, and she surrendered herself to it, happy to feel its immense liquid embrace on her skin, 
tasting the joy of this violent exercise that set her heart racing. 

But then she gave a little cry. Her cousin questioned her anxiously. 

‘What's the matter?’ 

‘| think my strap has snapped ... | straightened my left arm too quickly.’ 

And they both joked about it. She had started swimming gently again, laughing in an embarrassed way as she realised the extent of the disaster: the stitching of the shoulder strap had given way, 
exposing her whole shoulder and breast. Much amused, the young man suggested she hunt through her pockets in case she had some pins about her. When they arrived at the Picochets, he climbed 
out onto a rock, as they normally did, to get his breath back before setting off on the return journey. She continued swimming around the reef. 

‘Aren't you going to get out?’ 

‘No, I’m quite happy in the water.’ 

He thought she was being silly, and grew cross with her. Was that a sensible thing to do? She might run out of energy on the way back if she didn’t take a breather first. But she remained adamant and 
did not even answer, gliding quietly around with water up to her chin to conceal the white nakedness of her shoulder that gleamed indistinctly like milky mother-of-pearl in a shell. Towards the open 
sea, the rocks were hollowed out into a sort of cave where, in days gone by, they had played at Robinson Crusoe, looking out over an empty horizon. In the other direction, back on the beach, Madam 
Chanteau was a black speck, no bigger than an insect. 

‘You're so pig-headed!’ exclaimed Lazare finally as he plunged back into the water. ‘If you want to drown, I'll leave you to it, | swear | will!’ 

Slowly they set off back. They were both sulky and in no mood to talk. Hearing that she was getting out of breath, he told her she should at least float on her back. She seemed not to hear. The rip was 
getting bigger, and the slightest movement to turn over would have meant her breast breaking the surface, like some flower from the deep. Then he must have understood; and seeing how tired she 
was, sensing that she would never make it to the beach, he went resolutely over to support her. She tried to fend him off and carry on alone but in the end she was forced to give in. He held her tightly 
across his body, and that was how they got back to the shore. 

In a state of shock, Madam Chanteau ran down to meet them while Mathieu, up to his belly in the waves, was howling. 

‘Oh my God, how rash you have been! Didn't | tell you it was too far?’ 

Pauline had fainted. Lazare carried her onto the sand like a child and she stayed pressed against his chest, half naked by now, both of them streaming with salty water. All at once she gave a sigh and 
opened her eyes. When she recognized the young man, she burst into deep sobs, smothering him in a nervous embrace and kissing his face all over. It was an almost unconscious reaction, an impulse 
of love welling up unchecked after her experience of mortal danger. 

‘Oh, you are so good! Oh! how | love you, Lazare!’ 

He stood there, stunned at the impetuosity of her kisses. While Madam Chanteau was getting her dressed, he turned away of his own accord. The walk back to Bonneville was slow and laborious; they 
both seemed completely shattered. Madam Chanteau walked between them, reflecting that the time had come for a decision. 

There were other reasons for concern in the family. The factory at Treasure Bay was now complete and for the last week they had been trialling the equipment but the results were very disappointing. 
Lazare was forced to admit that he had set up certain components incorrectly. He went off to Paris to consult his mentor, Herbelin, and came back in despair: everything would need to be done again 
from scratch, the great chemist had made improvements to his method which required major changes to the apparatus. Meanwhile, the sixty thousand francs had already been used up and Boutigny 
was refusing to put in another penny: from morning till night he talked bitterly of money squandered, with the insufferable insistence of a practical man who had been right all along. Lazare could have 
hit him. He might have given up there and then, were it not for his anguish at the thought of Pauline’s thirty thousand francs going down the drain. His honesty and pride rebelled: this was unacceptable, 
he must find more money, they couldn’t now abandon a business which in due course would bring in millions. 

‘Don't you worry,’ his mother kept saying as she saw him sick with dithering. ‘It's not as if we didn’t know where to turn to raise a few thousand more.’ 

Madam Chanteau was hatching a plan. Initially coming to her as a total surprise, the idea of a marriage between Pauline and Lazare now struck her as being most suitable. After all, there was just a 
nine-year difference in age between them, nothing unusual these days. Wouldn't it be an elegant solution? Lazare would be working for his wife, he could stop tormenting himself about his debt, and 
even borrow the money he needed now from Pauline. Deep down in her heart, Madam Chanteau did feel vague scruples, the apprehension of an ultimate catastrophe that would ruin her ward. Only, 
she dismissed such an outcome as impossible: was Lazare not a man of genius? He would make Pauline rich, so it was she who had most to gain. It mattered little that her son had no money, he would 
be worth a fortune when she gave him away. 

The marriage was decided very simply. One morning Madam Chanteau went into Pauline’s room to question her, and with smiling composure the girl immediately poured out her heart. Then her aunt 
persuaded her to pretend to be fatigued, and that afternoon went alone with her son to the factory. On the way home, she explained her scheme to him at length, telling him how much his little cousin 
loved him, how suitable the marriage was, and the benefits it would bring for everyone. At first, he seemed amazed. The idea had never occurred to him; and how old was the child anyway? Then he 
was overcome with emotion; of course, he was very fond of her too, and would do as they wished. 

As they came back into the house they found Pauline setting the table, to keep herself busy. Her uncle, having let his newspaper fall onto his knees, was watching Minouche as she fastidiously licked 
her belly. 

‘Well now, guess what?’ said Lazare, hiding his emotion behind a show of jollity. ‘We're to be married!’ 

Pauline just stood there holding a plate and went very red, unable to utter a word. 

‘Who is?’ asked her uncle suddenly, as if he had just woken up. 

His wife had mentioned it to him that morning but the cat's delight in running her tongue over her fur had captured his full attention. However, he quickly recollected. 

‘Ah yes, of course!’ he said. 

Then he gave the young people a knowing look, while his mouth twisted in response to a sudden painful twinge in his right foot. Pauline had gently put the plate down, and, turning to Lazare, she said: 
‘If you'd like to, so would I.’ 

‘So, that’s settled then,’ said Madam Chanteau, hanging up her straw hat. ‘Now give each other a kiss!’ 

Pauline went up to Lazare, her hands outstretched. Still laughing, he clasped them in his own, and began to tease her. 

‘So, you've stopped playing with dolls, have you? That's why you hid yourself away and nobody could even see you wash your delicate fingers! And your chosen victim is to be poor old Lazare?’ 

‘Oh Auntie, make him shut up or I'll run away!’ murmured Pauline in embarrassment, trying to slip his grasp. 

But gradually he drew her closer, playfully as in the days of their schoolroom friendship; then suddenly she gave him a smacking kiss on the cheek that he returned by accident on her ear. Then some 
private thought seemed to cloud his mood, and he added sadly: 

‘You're not getting a very good deal here, you poor child! If you only knew how old | really am, inside! Still, since you’re willing to put up with me...’ 


Dinner was an exuberant affair. Everyone talked at once, making all kinds of plans for the future, as though this was the first time they were all gathered together. Veronique, who had come in just as 
the engagement was being announced, stormed back to the kitchen and slammed the door without a word. Over dessert they began to discuss serious matters. Madam Chanteau explained that the 
wedding could not take place for another two years: she wanted to wait until Pauline came of age, to avoid any possible accusations that she and her son might have taken advantage of her youth. 
Pauline was dismayed at the two-year wait but deeply touched by her aunt's honesty, and stood up to give her a kiss. A date was agreed; the young couple would have to be patient but meanwhile 
they would earn the first instalments of their future millions. Thus, the money question was broached amid general enthusiasm. 

‘Take the money from the drawer, Auntie,’ Pauline kept saying, ‘and let him have as much as he wants. It’s his as much as mine now.’ 

Madam Chanteau would not hear of it. 

‘No, no, | won't take out a penny more than is necessary ... You know you can trust me, I’d rather have my hand cut off ... You need ten thousand francs for the factory; well, I'll get the ten thousand 
out for you but the rest stays under lock and key. It's my sacred duty.’ 

‘With ten thousand francs, I’m certain of success,’ said Lazare. ‘All the major expenditure has already been made, it would be criminal to lose confidence now. You'll see, you'll see ... And you, my 
darling, | want you to wear a gold dress, like a queen, on our wedding day.’ 

Their joy was further increased by the unexpected arrival of Doctor Cazenove. He had just been attending to a fisherman whose fingers had been crushed beneath a boat, and they pressed him to stay 
for a cup of tea. The great news did not seem to surprise him. However, when he heard the Chanteaus enthusiastically talking up the industrialization of seaweed, he looked anxiously at Pauline, and 
murmured: 

‘Well, it’s certainly an ingenious idea, and worth a try. But stocks and shares are definitely safer. If | were you, I'd aim to be happy from the start, in a modest sort of a way...’ 

He stopped short as he saw a cloud come over the young girl’s eyes, and the warm affection he felt for her led him to continue, against his own convictions: 

‘But, there’s something to be said for making money, too, so you'd better make lots of it ... And I'll come and dance at your wedding, you'll see. Yes, | shall dance the Caribbean Zambuco, | bet you 
don’t know how it goes ... Watch this! you whirl both arms around like a windmill and slap your thighs, dancing round the prisoner after he’s been cooked, and the women are chopping him up.’ 

The months resumed their placid course. Pauline had now regained her smiling composure, since only uncertainty could upset her frank nature. The confession of her love and the fixing of a wedding 
date seemed to have quelled even the stirrings of her flesh, and she accepted quite calmly the flowering of her being, the slow blossoming of her body, and the crimson rush of her blood which for a 
while had tormented her by day and assailed her by night. Was this not the universal law? Loving meant growing. In any case, her relations with Lazare hardly changed: they carried on working together 
as before, he constantly busy, and protected from passionate urges by his passing adventures in Paris, and she so simple and upright in the tranquil assurance of her virginity and her learning that she 
was shielded as if by a double armour. Sometimes, however, they would take each other by the hand, in that big untidy room, and laugh together in tender complicity. Perhaps, while leafing through 
some treatise on marine botany, their heads would gently touch; or, as they examined a crimson flask of bromine or a purple specimen of iodine, they would lean calmly against each other; or, bending 
over the instruments that cluttered the table and the piano, her face would come close to his; or she would call him over to lift her up so that she could reach the top shelf in the wardrobe. But those 
hourly contacts never went beyond the legitimate, tender gestures that might be exchanged in the sight of grandparents, an affectionate friendship between betrothed cousins, spiced with the merest 
hint of joyful sensuality. As Madam Chanteau put it, they were behaving in a most sensible manner. Whenever Louise arrived, with her coquettish airs and graces, and interposed herself between them, 
Pauline did not even seem jealous. 

A whole year went by in this fashion. The factory was now in operation, and the problems it gave them may well have provided their greatest protection. Once the difficult reinstallation of the apparatus 
was finished, the first results seemed excellent. The yield was admittedly modest but with improvements to the method and extra care and energy, they were sure to reach enormous levels of production. 
Boutigny had already found substantial outlets for their products; more than they could supply, in fact. Their fortune seemed assured. So, from now on, they pursued this hope stubbornly, ignoring 
wamings of ruin, and the factory became a pit into which they flung money by the handful, always convinced that they would find it again in the form of a huge gold ingot, at the bottom. Each fresh 
sacrifice only made them more obstinate. 

The first few times, Madam Chanteau would not take any money from the drawer in her secretary without telling Pauline. 

‘There are some payments due on Saturday, my dear,’ she would say, ‘and you are three thousand francs short. Will you come upstairs with me so we can decide which securities to sell?’ 

‘But you can choose on your own, Auntie,’ Pauline would reply. 

‘Oh no, my dear, you know | never do anything without asking you. It’s your money.’ 

Gradually, however, Madam Chanteau grew less scrupulous. One evening Lazare confessed to her a debt that he had concealed from Pauline, five thousand francs-worth of copper pipes which had 
not even been used. She had just come back from a visit to the secretary with her niece, so seeing her son’s despair, she went back upstairs on her own and took out the extra five thousand francs, 
vowing to replace it as soon as the first profits came in. But from that day on, the breach was opened, and she grew accustomed to helping herself without keeping count. In any case, she had started 
to find it humiliating, at her age, to be continually subject to the approval of a mere child, something for which she bore Pauline a grudge. She would get her money back all right but even if it did belong 
to her, that was no reason why they should be unable to lift a finger without her permission. Once she had begun to raid the secretary, she stopped insisting that the girl go along with her. This came 
as a relief to Pauline, for, despite her generous heart, she found these withdrawal visits distressing: her reason alerted her to impending disaster, and all her mother’s economical prudence rebelled 
within her. At first, she was surprised by Madam Chanteau’s silence, for she could tell that money was still going out, just without her being consulted. Soon, however, she came to prefer it that way. At 
least it spared her the trial of seeing the bundle of papers dwindle with each visit. From now on, between Pauline and her aunt there was only a quick exchange of looks at certain times: an anxious 
stare from Pauline, when she guessed at some new borrowing, followed by an evasive glance from Madam Chanteau, resentful at having to avert her gaze. Thus, the seeds of hatred were sown 
between them. 

Unfortunately, that year Davoine was declared bankrupt. Though the disaster was not unexpected, it came as a terrible blow to the Chanteaus. They were left with their three thousand francs of interest 
to live off. Everything they were able to rescue from the collapse of the timber business, some twelve thousand francs, was also invested at once, to bring their total income up to three hundred a month. 
And so, after a fortnight Madam Chanteau was obliged to take fifty francs more of Pauline’s money: the butcher from Verchemont was waiting with his bill, and she could not send him away unpaid. 
Then there was a hundred francs to buy a laundry boiler, and smaller amounts, ten francs for potatoes or fifty sous* for fish. She found herself supporting both Lazare and the factory on a daily basis 
with shamefully petty sums, then stooped even lower, taking out coppers for household expenses in a miserable attempt to fend off creditors. Especially towards the end of each month, she would often 
slip discreetly upstairs and return almost at once with her hand in her pocket, reluctantly extracting, one by one, the coins needed to pay some bill. Once she had got into the habit, she came to rely 
entirely upon the contents of the secretary, giving in to temptation without further resistance. However, each time she succumbed to her obsession and opened the lid, it would let out a slight squeak 
which set her nerves on edge. What a piece of old junk! To think that she had never been able to afford a proper desk of her own! At first, when there had been a fortune stuffed inside, the venerable 
secretary had seemed to lend the household an air of gaiety and prosperity but now it preyed on her mind, like Pandora’s poisonous box with all the evils of the world inside, oozing misfortune from 
every crack. 

One evening, Pauline ran in from the yard, calling out: 

‘It's the baker! ... We owe him for three days, two francs eighty-five.’ 

Madam Chanteau fumbled about her person. 

‘| shall have to go upstairs and look for my purse,’ she murmured. 

‘Don't worry,’ said Pauline without thinking, ‘I'll get it. Where is it?’ 

‘No, no ... I’m not sure, you wouldn't find it.’ 

Madam Chanteau blustered on, then she and Pauline exchanged silent looks which made them both tum pale. After a painful pause, the aunt went upstairs, trembling with suppressed rage and sensing 
that her ward knew perfectly well where the two francs eighty-five would be coming from. And in any case, why had she so often shown her the money sitting in the drawer? She was frustrated at having 
been so open and scrupulous: the girl must now be imagining her every move, as she opened, rummaged, closed the lid. Back downstairs, she paid the baker, then her anger against Pauline exploded. 
‘Look at the state your dress is in, whatever have you been doing? Drawing water for the vegetables, I'll bet. Will you kindly leave Veronique to get on with her own jobs? | swear you get filthy on 
purpose, you seem to have no idea what it costs! Your allowance isn’t all that great, | can’t make ends meet anymore!’ 

And on and on she went. At first Pauline attempted to defend herself but now she listened in silence, with a heavy heart. For some time, she had been aware that her aunt was feeling less and less 
affectionate towards her. When she found herself alone with Veronique, she burst into tears, and the maid busied herself noisily with her pots and pans, as if to avoid taking sides. She still grumbled 
about Pauline but now, in her rough way, she was beginning to sense an injustice. 

Winter came round, and Lazare lost heart. Once again, his passion had turned sour, and the factory now filled him with fear and loathing. In November, fresh money worries plunged him into a panic. 
He had dealt with earlier crises but this one reduced him to trembling and hopeless despair, and he cursed science. His idea of exploiting seaweed was stupid! However much they perfected their 
methods, they would never succeed in wresting from nature something it did not want to yield. He even belittled his mentor, the great Herbelin, who, having been kind enough to go out of his way and 
visit the factory, had stood in embarrassment before the apparatus which, he said, was perhaps too large-scale to work with the same precision as his small laboratory version. In short, the result 
seemed clear: in these refrigeration reactions, no means had yet been found of maintaining the low temperatures necessary for the different substances to crystallize out. Lazare had certainly been 
able to extract from seaweed a certain quantity of potassium bromide but since he could not adequately isolate and remove the four or five other impurities, the process was a failure. He was sick of 
the whole business, and he admitted defeat. One evening, when Madam Chanteau and Pauline pleaded with him to keep calm and make one final effort, there was a very painful scene, with angry 
recriminations, bitter tears, and doors slammed so violently that Chanteau jumped out his skin in his armchair. 

‘You'll be the death of me!’ screamed Lazare as he rushed away to lock himself in his room, wallowing in childish despair. 

The next morning, he came down to breakfast with a sheet of paper covered in figures. Out of Pauline’s one hundred and eighty thousand francs,* almost a hundred thousand was already used up. 
Was there any sense in carrying on? Good money would go after bad; the same panic as the previous day had tumed him white as a sheet. And his mother was now taking his side: she had never 
gone against him, and loved him to the point of complicity in his failings. It was only Pauline who still tried to object. The figure of one hundred thousand francs had come as a complete shock to her. 
What had things come to? He had taken more than half her fortune, and those hundred thousand would be wasted if he did not carry on the fight! But her words were in vain, and while she spoke, 
Veronique was clearing the table. Then, to stop herself from launching into recriminations, Pauline went and locked herself in her room in despair. 

She left an embarrassed silence behind her as the family sat round the table, not knowing what to say. 

‘Well, the child is certainly mean with her money,’ said Madam Chanteau eventually, ‘and that’s a nasty flaw. | won't have Lazare worrying himself to death, with all this stress and vexation.’ 

Then Chanteau interjected timidly: 

‘Nobody told me anything about such a huge sum ... A hundred thousand francs indeed! My goodness, that's dreadful!’ 

‘A hundred thousand, what of it?’ retorted Madam Chanteau sharply. ‘We'll get it all back for her ... If our son marries her, he is certainly man enough to earn a hundred thousand francs.’ 

Straight away, they set about winding up the business. It was Boutigny who had terrified Lazare by presenting him with a disastrous report of the situation. They were about twenty thousand francs in 
debt. Once Boutigny saw that his partner was proposing to withdraw, he initially announced his own intention of going to Algeria, where a splendid position awaited him. But later, he said he would be 
prepared to take on the factory by himself, although he seemed so very reluctant, and made the accounts look so complicated, that in the end he obtained the site, buildings, and equipment against 
just the repayment of the twenty-thousand-franc debt. When Lazare managed at the last minute to extract from him a promissory note for a further five thousand, payable in quarterly instalments, it felt 
like a victory. The next day, Boutigny started selling off the copper apparatus for scrap and adapting the buildings for the commercial manufacture of common soda, using an entirely conventional 
process which involved no scientific research at all. 

Pauline, rather ashamed at her first reaction of thrift and caution, had regained her cheery and helpful demeanour, as if to make amends for something wrong that she had done. So when Lazare 
produced the note for the five thousand francs, Madam Chanteau was triumphant, and insisted on her niece going upstairs with her to see it put away in the drawer. 

‘There, at least we've got five thousand francs back ... And it’s all yours, my dear. My son has refused to take a penny in compensation for all his trouble.’ 

For some time now, Chanteau had been fretting as he sat in his armchair, nursing his gout. Although he never dared refuse his signature, he was greatly alarmed at the way his wife was administering 
their ward's fortune. That sum of a hundred thousand francs kept ringing in his ears. How could they possibly cover up such a deficit when the time came to submit their accounts? And the worst of it 
was that Saccard, the surrogate guardian, whose Parisian speculations were the talk of the town, had just recalled Pauline’s existence, having apparently forgotten about her for almost eight years. He 
had written to ask after her, and was even talking of calling on them in Bonneville one morning, on his way to a business meeting in Cherbourg. What could they possibly say if he demanded a statement 
of their accounts, as he had every right to do? His sudden interest after such a long period of indifference was alarming. 


When Chanteau finally broached the subject with his wife, her reaction was one of curiosity rather than anxiety. Her first intuition was close to the truth: she suspected that Saccard, entangled in his 
many millions of speculations, had run out of money and was considering taking control of Pauline’s fortune, to make it multiply tenfold. Then she went wildly off track, wondering whether it might have 
been the girl herself who had written to her surrogate guardian, with revenge in mind. When her husband expressed his horror at such a suggestion, she invented a whole complicated story of 
anonymous letters sent by the Boutigny hussy, a creature they refused to have in the house, who was dragging their good name through the mud in all the shops of Verchemont and Arromanches. 
‘But | don’t give a damn what they think!’ she said. ‘The girl may not be eighteen yet but | only have to marry her off to Lazare and straight away, she will be legally emancipated.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ asked Chanteau. 

‘Of course | am! | was reading about it in the Code only this morning.’ 

For Madam Chanteau was indeed now studying the Civil Code.* In the struggle against her lingering scruples, she looked to it for excuses, and as her honesty crumbled, progressively destroyed by 
the temptation of such a large and unemployed sum of money within her reach, she had become interested in underhand ways of taking financial control. 

However, she still hesitated to bring the marriage plan to a conclusion. After the financial disaster, Pauline would have preferred to speed things up: why put it off for six more months, until she was 
eighteen? It would be better to get it over and done with, without waiting until Lazare had found a job. She ventured to say as much to her aunt, who, caught off guard, invented a lie. Closing the door, 
she whispered that Lazare was afflicted by a secret anxiety: he was extremely sensitive, and hated the thought of marrying her before he could bring her a fortune, now that he had compromised hers. 
The girl listened in astonishment, quite unable to understand such far-fetched scruples: even if he had been rich, she would have married him for love; and anyway, how long would they have to wait? 
Perhaps for ever? Then Madam Chanteau protested, saying she would do her best to overcome his exaggerated sense of honour, provided they didn’t rush things; and, in conclusion, she made her 
niece swear not to say anything, as she feared he might do something impulsive and suddenly leave home, if he found out his secret had been guessed and talked about. Pauline, filled with disquiet 
by her aunt's remarks, had to resign herself to waiting and keeping silent. 

Meanwhile, whenever Chanteau’s fear of Saccard got the better of him, he would say to his wife: 

‘If it's the way to put things right, please get the two children married at once.’ 

‘There’s no rush,’ she replied. ‘The danger isn’t imminent.’ 

‘But since you want them to marry one day ... You haven't changed your mind, have you? It would be the death of them.’ 

‘Death of them, indeed! ... As long as a thing is not done, if it turns out to be unwise, it need not be done at all. And anyway, they are free to do as they like; we'll see later on if they’re still so keen on 
the idea.’ 

Pauline and Lazare had resumed their former existence in common, while the unusually harsh winter weather kept them indoors. During the first week, Pauline found Lazare so melancholy, ashamed 
of himself and embittered against everything, that she lavished attention on him and treated him like an invalid. She even felt pity for this tall young man, whose lack of perseverance and courage of a 
merely nervous type explained his failures, and she gradually began to assume a chiding, maternal authority over him. At first, he completely lost his temper, vowing to become a peasant and work the 
land, then hatching one wild plan after another for making an instant fortune: he was embarrassed to eat his family’s bread, and would not remain a burden on them an hour longer. But as the days 
slipped by, he constantly put off implementing his ideas, merely coming up each morning with a new plan which would take him in a single bound to a pinnacle of wealth and honour. Then, scared by 
her aunt's false revelations, Pauline would remonstrate with him: nobody wanted him to worry himself like that; he could look for a position in the spring, and would find one straight away but until then 
they would make sure he had a rest. By the end of the first month she seemed to have calmed him down, and he fell into a state of idle listlessness, with a mocking resignation in the face of what he 
termed ‘life’s burdens’. 

Now Pauline detected in him a troubling change of personality, worsening by the day that filled her with repugnance. His previous outbursts of temper, flaring up and dying down again like burning 
straw, seemed to her preferable to the way he now sneered at everything, delivering his bitter professions of nihilism in a monotone. Amid the winter peace of the forsaken hole that was Bonneville, it 
was as if his Parisian connections, his reading and discussions with fellow medical students, had all started coming back to him. It was the legacy of a half-digested pessimism, a few brilliant aphorisms 
and the great, dark poetry of Schopenhauer.* Pauline well understood that her cousin’s railings against humanity sprang from anger at his own defeat, the disaster of the factory that had shattered his 
world. But she could not perceive the deeper reasons, and simply protested ardently when he reverted to his old arguments about the illusion of progress and the ultimate futility of science. Wasn't that 
idiot Boutigny on the way to making his fortune from commercial soda? So, what was the use of ruining himself to invent a better way and discover new laws, when mere empiricism had won out in the 
end? This was his constant point of departure, and he would always conclude by saying, with a tight-lipped sneer, that the only good that would ever come of science would be if it discovered a way of 
blowing the whole universe to smithereens by means of some colossal explosive shell. Then he would trot out a string of chilling jokes about the devious tricks of the Will that ruled the world, and the 
blind stupidity of our instinct for self-preservation. The whole of life, he said, was pain, and he came round to the doctrine of the Indian fakirs, that annihilation was the ultimate release. When Pauline 
heard him affecting a horror of action and predicting the final suicide of nations, a mass stampede into the darkness of oblivion as they refused to beget new generations, once their intelligence was 
sufficiently developed for them to realise the cruel, imbecilic role an unknown power made them play, she grew angry and tried to find arguments against him. But to no avail, for she was ignorant of 
such things, and, as Lazare told her, had no head for metaphysics. But she refused to admit defeat, and roundly condemned his Schopenhauer when he tried to read some passages to her—a man 
who wrote such vile slanders about women, whom she would gladly have strangled, were it not for his fondness for animals!* In robust health, always confident in her cheerful routine and hopeful for 
the morrow, in the end she reduced her cousin to silence by her loud laughter, triumphant in all the thrusting vigour of her puberty. 

‘Now look!’ she would cry, ‘you're talking nonsense. It will be time to think about dying once we're old.’ 

The idea of death that she spoke of so lightly, always made him solemn, and he would look away. Generally, he changed the subject, after murmuring: 

‘You can die at any age.’ 

Pauline eventually realised that Lazare was terrified of death. She remembered his fear-stricken cry that night as they had gazed up at the stars. She now saw him blanch on hearing certain words, 
and fall silent as if to conceal some unmentionable affliction. It was a great surprise to her to realise what dread of annihilation was felt by this vehement pessimist, who talked of snuffing the stars out 
like candles amid the universal massacre of living things. This illness of his went back a long way, and she was far from suspecting how serious it now was. As he advanced in years, Lazare had 
become haunted by death. Until his twenties, he had felt only a slight chill of foreboding at night, as he went to bed. But now he could not lay his head on his pillow without his whole face turning to ice 
at the thought of his irremediable end. Gripped by insomnia, he could not resign himself to the inevitable that played itself out in lugubrious images before his mind. And once he finally fell asleep from 
sheer exhaustion, he would wake with a start and jerk bolt upright, his eyes staring with terror, clenching his hands together as he stammered into the darkness: ‘Oh God! Oh God!’ His chest felt as if 
it would burst and he thought he was dying; and it was not till he had struck a light and woken up fully that he would calm down a little. These panic attacks always left him ashamed at his idiotic appeal 
to a God whose existence he denied, at yielding to the hereditary weakness of humanity by emitting its cry for help as it was crushed beneath the burden of existence. But still the attacks returned 
every night like some evil, exhausting passion that his reason was powerless to resist. Even during the day, a casual word or an unguarded thought, coming from a scene glimpsed or something he 
had read, would bring this same dread flooding back. One evening, as Pauline was reading the newspaper to her uncle, Lazare rushed out of the room, profoundly depressed by the fanciful visions of 
some storyteller who pictured the sky in the twentieth century filled with fleets of balloons, conveying travellers from one continent to another. He would no longer be there, his eyes would never gaze 
upon those balloons which receded, far beyond the limits of his existence, into an abyss of future centuries that filled him with dread. In vain did his philosophers repeat that not a spark of life was ever 
lost, the Ego within him raged against the idea of its own end. This inner turmoil had already stripped him of any cheerfulness. Whenever Pauline, who did not fully understand his changes of mood, 
noticed him trying to hide his anguish out of shame and anxiety, her heart melted with compassion; she was moved to show him every kindness, and make him happy again. 

They whiled away their days in the big room on the second floor, surrounded by seaweed specimens, jars, and instruments that Lazare had not found the energy to dispose of. The seaweed was dry 
and crumbling and the bottles discoloured, while the instruments had become unusable as they gathered dust. But they were warm and snug together, amid the disorder. Often, the slates were lashed 
from morning till night by the December rains, while the west wind roared like an organ between the cracks in the woodwork. Whole weeks went by without a ray of sunshine, and all they had to look at 
was the grey sea, an immense expanse of greyness into which the earth seemed to dissolve. Pauline filled the long, empty hours by classifying a collection of Floridiae which they had gathered the 
previous spring. At first Lazare, with a show of boredom, just watched her mounting the delicately branching forms with their soft, watercolour tints of red and blue; but soon, bored stiff and having 
forgotten his theoretical commitment to inactivity, he cleared the piano of the dented apparatus and unwashed flasks piled on top of it. Another week, and his old passion for music was once again 
taking possession of him. This was the primary lesion in his character, the artist's cracked temperament which had also shown itself in the now failed scientist and industrialist. One morning, as he was 
playing through his Death March, the idea of the great Symphony of Suffering which he had once aimed to compose filled him with excitement once more. It all seemed worthless except the March, the 
only part he would keep but what a subject, what a creative challenge, in which he would sum up his whole philosophy! To open, there would be the creation of Life by the capricious Ego of some higher 
power; then would come the illusion of happiness and the duplicity of existence, portrayed in striking passages, a coupling of lovers, a massacre of soldiers, and a god expiring upon a cross; and 
throughout, the cry of evil would mount, the screams of humanity would fill the heavens, until the final hymn of deliverance, whose celestial sweetness would express the joy of universal annihilation. 
The next day he set to work, hammering out chords on the piano and covering the music paper with black notes. As the instrument was on its last legs and sounding ever feebler, he would also drone 
out the tune in his own voice, like a tolling bell. Never before had he been so completely absorbed in a task that he forgot his meals, and although the din offended Pauline’s ears, she supported him 
loyally, saying how good it was, and neatly copying out the score for him. He was quite sure that this time, he really did have his masterpiece. 

Yet he eventually grew calmer. He had just the opening left to write but he could not find the inspiration. He’d have to leave it alone for a while, and he sat there smoking cigarettes, with his score 
spread out on the great table in front of him. Pauline in her turn played phrases from it on the piano, making elementary mistakes. It was at that moment that their intimacy began to be a danger to 
them. He no longer had the worries of the factory to occupy his mind and tire his body, and now that he found himself shut up in Pauline’s company, with nothing to keep him busy, his blood tormented 
by idleness, he developed a growing attraction to her. She was so light-hearted and kind, so joyous and devoted! At first, he had believed he was just yielding to an impulse of gratitude, a redoubling 
of that fraternal affection she had inspired in him ever since childhood. But gradually his previously dormant desire burst back into life, and at last he began to recognize this younger brother, with whom 
he had rubbed shoulders for so long without noticing her different scent, as a woman. So he now blushed as much as she did whenever he brushed against her. He no longer dared come up behind 
her and lean over her shoulder to take a look at the music she was copying. If their hands happened to meet, they would each stammer out apologies, breathing quickly and with their cheeks on fire. 
From now on, whole afternoons were spent in palpable awkwardness, leaving them worn out and tormented by a vague craving for a happiness they could not have. 

Sometimes, to relieve one of those embarrassing moments that caused them such exquisite anguish, Pauline would tease him with the frank boldness of a wise virgin. 

‘Did | ever tell you about a dream | had? Your friend Schopenhauer, in the other world, heard about our marriage, and his ghost came back in the night to tickle our feet.’ 

Lazare gave a forced laugh. He realised she was making fun of his constant contradictions but his whole being was now filled with an infinite tenderness which quite disarmed his hatred of the life 
instinct. 

‘Don't be cruel,’ he mumbled, ‘you know how much | love you.’ 

She assumed a stern expression. 

‘Take care, or you will delay the day of deliverance! ... You're wallowing in egotism and delusion once again.’ 

‘Be quiet, you wicked tease!’ 

Then he would chase her round the room while she continued to taunt him with fragments of pessimistic philosophy, in the pontificating tones of a Doctor of the Sorbonne.* But when he caught her, he 
no longer dared to hold her in his arms and pinch her for punishment, as in days gone by. 

One day, however, the pursuit was so frantic that he grabbed her violently round the hips. She guffawed with laughter, while he threw her back against the wardrobe, thrilled to feel her struggling. 

‘Hal! I’ve got you this time! Now what shall | do to you, eh?’ 

Their faces were touching and she was still laughing but her laughter died away. 

‘No, no, let me go, | won't do it again.’ 

He smacked a rough kiss on her lips. Then the room started spinning and they felt as if a burning wind were whirling them into an abyss. She was falling backwards beneath him until, with a sudden 
effort, she broke free. For a moment, they stood there in consternation, their cheeks burning, not daring to look at each other. Then she sat down to catch her breath and said to him earnestly and 
unhappily: 

‘You hurt me, Lazare.’ 

From that day on, he avoided even the warmth of her breath or the brush of her dress. His sense of honour rebelled against the thought of any foolish lapse or squalid conquest. Despite the girl’s 
instinctive resistance, he was sure she could be his, carried away by the heat of her blood in the first embrace, loving him so much that she would give herself entirely if he asked; but he determined to 
be wise for them both, conscious that he would be the guilty party in any adventure whose danger he alone had the experience to foresee. However, his love was only sharpened by this battle with 


himself. Everything had conspired to fan its flame: the idleness of the last few weeks, his show of indifference, his disgust with life which had spawned a new and passionate desire to live and love, and 
to fill the boredom of his empty hours with fresh suffering. And now his state of nervous exaltation was exacerbated by music that bore them away together, on its ever-spreading wings of rhythm, to a 
land of dreams. He began to believe himself possessed by a mighty passion and vowed to cultivate his genius by its pursuit. There was no longer any doubt that he would be a famous musician, for he 
only needed to follow the promptings of his heart. Everything seemed purified, he felt moved to fall to his knees and adore his good angel, and it did not even occur to him to hasten their marriage. 
‘Look, come and read this letter I’ve just received,’ said Chanteau one day in great alarm to his wife, who had just come up from Bonneville. 

It was another letter from Saccard, a threatening one this time. Ever since November he had been writing to ask for a statement of Pauline’s accounts, and since the Chanteaus had only come up with 
evasive answers, he finally announced that he meant to put their refusal before the family council. Though she would not admit it, Madam Chanteau was no less alarmed than her husband. 

‘The swine!’ she murmured after reading the letter. 

They gazed at each other in silence, white-faced. In the stuffy air of the little dining room they could already hear the clamour of a scandalous lawsuit. 

‘There’s no time for delay,’ continued Chanteau. ‘Marry her off now, since that would make her legally independent.’ 

But the mother seemed to find this expedient more distasteful every day. She expressed her fears: who could tell whether the young pair were suited? Two good friends could make a dreadful married 
couple. Lately, she said, she had been struck by numerous unfortunate remarks. 

‘No, you see, it would be wrong to sacrifice them for our own peace of mind. Let’s wait a while longer ... And besides, why marry her now? She was eighteen last month, so we can apply for her legal 
emancipation.’ 

Her self-confidence was returning; she went upstairs to fetch her Code and they pored over it together. Article 478 they read with relief but Article 480 perplexed them, for it stated that guardians must 
submit accounts of their ward’s estate to a trustee appointed by the family council. It was true that she held all the members of the council in her sway and could make them appoint whoever she wanted 
but who should she choose, where could she find someone suitable? The problem was how to replace Saccard, the surrogate guardian, with a more obliging trustee. 

All at once, inspiration came to her. 

‘What about Doctor Cazenove? ... He knows a bit about our situation, and he won't refuse.’ 

Chanteau nodded approvingly. But he gazed intently at his wife, preoccupied with one thought in particular. 

‘So,’ he said at last, ‘you'll hand over the money? What's left of it, | mean?’ 

Madam Chanteau did not answer straight away. She was looking down and leafing through the Code with nervous fingers. 

Then with an effort she replied: 

‘Of course | will, it will be good riddance, you've seen the accusations that are already being made against us ... Dear me, it's enough to make you doubt your own judgement! I’d give five francs to get 
it out of my secretary tonight. And we'd always have had to return it in any case.’ 

The next day, when Doctor Cazenove made his usual Saturday round in Bonneville, Madam Chanteau spoke to him of the great favour they hoped to ask of his friendship. She confessed the whole 
situation and explained how the money had been swallowed up in the disaster of the seaweed factory, without the family council ever having been consulted. Then she went on at length about the 
planned marriage and the bonds of affection that united them all that the scandal of a court case would destroy. 

Before promising to help, the doctor insisted on a talk with Pauline. He had long realised that she was being exploited and her fortune was being frittered away; and, though he had held his tongue until 
then for fear of upsetting her, he felt that now they were trying to make him into an accessory, it was his duty to warn her. The matter was discussed in the girl’s own room. Her aunt was present at the 
start of the interview; she had gone up with the doctor to inform him that the marriage now depended on Pauline’s legal emancipation, for Lazare would never consent to marry his cousin while he might 
be accused of doing it just to avoid submitting his accounts. Then she left the room, protesting that she had no wish to influence the girl whom she already called her darling daughter. Pauline, overcome 
with emotion, immediately begged the doctor to do them the delicate favour whose necessity had just been explained to him in her presence. He tried in vain to enlighten her as to her situation: she 
would be despoiling herself and giving away all her rights, and he even expressed his fears for her future, one of complete ruin, ingratitude, and great suffering. At each new dark prediction, she 
protested indignantly, refused to listen, and showed a feverish eagerness to sacrifice herself. 

‘No! don’t try to make me regret it. | have a mean streak in me, though it doesn’t show, and it’s hard enough for me to keep that under control ... Let them take it all. They can have the rest of it, if only 
it will make them love me more.’ 

‘So,’ said the doctor, ‘it’s affection for your cousin that is prompting you to strip yourself of your fortune?’ 

She blushed without replying. 

‘But what if, after some time, your cousin stopped loving you?’ 

She stared at him in horror. Her eyes filled with great tears and a cry of indignant love burst from her heart. 

‘No, oh no! ... How can you say such a hurtful thing?’ 

Then Doctor Cazenove gave in. He did not have the courage to excise the illusions of love from such a generous heart. Life’s cruelty would come to her soon enough. 

Madam Chanteau conducted the campaign with astonishing skill and intrigue. This battle made her feel young again. She set off once more for Paris, taking with her the necessary powers. She quickly 
won the members of the family council over to her point of view, and they had in any case never paid much attention to their responsibilities that they treated with characteristic indifference. Those on 
Quenu’s side of the family, cousins Naudet, Liardin, and Delorme, fell in with her wishes, and of the three on Lisa’s side, only Octave Mouret took any persuading, while the other two, Claude Lantier 
and Rambaud, at that time in Marseilles, were content to forward their written approval. To them all, she poured out a moving but complicated story of the old Arromanches doctor's affection for Pauline, 
and his apparent intention to leave his money to her if he were allowed to look after her interests. As for Saccard, he also gave in after three visits from Madam Chanteau, who presented him with a 
brilliant scheme for cornering the Cotentin butter market, thanks to a new system of transport. So Pauline’s emancipation was formally pronounced by the family council, and former naval surgeon 
Cazenove, on whom the magistrate had received most satisfactory reports, was named as trustee. A fortnight after Madam Chanteau’s return to Bonneville, the inspection of the guardianship accounts 
took place in the simplest manner. The doctor had come round to lunch, and they had lingered a while at the table, discussing the latest news from Caen, where Lazare had just spent two days dealing 
with a threat of legal action from that scoundrel Boutigny. 

‘By the way,’ said the young man, ‘Louise is due to pay us a surprise visit next week ... | hardly recognized her; she is living at her father’s now, and has become quite the elegant young lady. Oh, we 
did laugh!’ 

Pauline looked at him, astonished at the warmth of feeling in his voice. 

‘Talking of Louise,’ exclaimed Madam Chanteau, ‘I travelled with a lady from Caen who knows the Thibaudiers. | was flabbergasted, it seems Thibaudier is giving his daughter a dowry of a hundred 
thousand francs. With the hundred thousand from her mother, the girl will have two hundred thousand altogether ... Two hundred thousand francs, she'll be rich!’ 

‘Huh,’ said Lazare, ‘she doesn’t need all that, she’s pretty as a picture ... and such a tease!’ 

A gloomy look came into Pauline’s eyes and her lips gave a slight nervous twitch. However, the doctor, who had not taken his eyes off her, raised his small, almost empty glass of rum. 

‘Now then, we haven't drunk your health yet ... Here’s to your happiness, my friends! Get married quickly, and have lots of children.’ 

Unsmilingly, Madam Chanteau slowly raised her glass, while her husband, who was not allowed spirits, simply nodded approvingly. But Lazare had just clasped Pauline’s hand in such a charmingly 
spontaneous way that it brought all the blood rushing back to her cheeks. Wasn't she his kind angel, as he called her, the passionate wellspring of inspiration from which the lifeblood of his genius 
would always flow? She squeezed his hand in return. They all clinked glasses. 

‘To your hundredth birthdays!’ continued the doctor, who had a theory that one hundred was the prime of life. 

This time it was Lazare who turned pale. That casually mentioned number sent a shiver down his spine, alluding to a future when he would no longer exist, the eternal dread of which lurked deep within 
his flesh. A hundred years from now, what would be left of him? What stranger would be sitting drinking at this same table? He drained his little glass with shaking fingers, while Pauline had seized his 
other hand and was giving it a maternal squeeze, as though she could see the icy breath of the irremediable passing across his pallid face. 

After a silence, Madam Chanteau said with gravitas: 

‘Now then, shall we conclude our business?’ 

She had decided that the signing would take place in her room, for greater solemnity. Since he had been taking salicylate,* Chanteau’s mobility had improved. Holding on to the banister, he followed 
his wife upstairs. Lazare was talking of going out onto the terrace to smoke a cigar but his mother called him back and insisted that he must be there, at least as a formality. The doctor and Pauline had 
already gone on ahead. Mathieu, perplexed by this procession, tagged along behind. 

‘What a nuisance that dog is, always following people around!’ cried Madam Chanteau as she tried to shut the door. ‘Well then, come on in, | don’t want you scratching outside ... Here we are, no one 
will come and disturb us ... As you see, everything is ready.’ 

And indeed, pens and an inkpot were set out on the round table. The bedroom had the stuffy atmosphere and deathly silence of a room that is rarely used. Only Minouche would laze there for days on 
end, whenever she managed to sneak inside in the morning, and in fact she had been asleep in the eiderdown. She looked up in surprise at this invasion, staring at them with her green eyes. 

‘Do sit down! Sit down!’ Chanteau kept saying. 

Then matters were quickly settled. Madam Chanteau withdrew into the background, leaving her husband to play the part for which she had been coaching him since the previous day. Ten days earlier, 
to comply with the law, Chanteau had handed Pauline, in the presence of the doctor, a thick notebook containing the accounts of his guardianship, with income listed on one page and expenditure on 
the opposite one. All the outgoings had been deducted, not just Pauline’s maintenance allowance but also legal fees and the cost of journeys to Paris and Caen. So it was just a matter of approving 
the accounts by private deed.* But Cazenove, taking his responsibilities as trustee seriously, raised objections about the finances of the seaweed factory, and obliged Chanteau to go into details. 
Pauline threw the doctor a pleading glance: what was the point? She herself had helped draw up the accounts that her aunt had copied out in her most elegant copperplate hand. Meanwhile, Minouche 
had sat up in the middle of the eiderdown, the better to view these curious goings-on. Mathieu, having meekly lain his great head on the edge of the rug, now rolled onto his back, enjoying the cosy 
warmth of the wool, wriggling and twisting with grunts of pleasure. 

‘Oh Lazare, do make him be quiet!’ cried Madam Chanteau at last, with impatience. ‘I can’t hear myself think.’ 

The young man was standing in front of the window, gazing intently at a distant white sail in an attempt to conceal his embarrassment. He was overcome by shame as he listened to his father’s detailed 
account of the money squandered in the disaster of the factory. 

‘Shut up, Mathieu!’ he said, prodding the dog with his foot. 

Mathieu thought he was going to have his belly scratched that he adored, so only growled louder. Fortunately, all that remained to be done was to sign the documents. With a stroke of the pen, Pauline 
hurriedly agreed to everything. Then the doctor, as though reluctantly, scrawled his signature with a great flourish on the stamped sheet of paper.* A painful silence fell. 

‘The credit account’, Madam Chanteau continued, ‘is seventy-five thousand, two hundred and ten francs and thirty centimes ... | will now hand that sum over to Pauline.’ 

She walked over to the secretary and lowered the lid that opened with the squeak that had so often alarmed her. But now she was in a solemn mood, and when she opened the drawer, they saw the 
old ledger cover inside. It still looked the same, with its green marbling and its grease spots but thinner, and the reduced pile of securities no longer threatened to burst its parchment binding. 

‘No! no!’ exclaimed Pauline, ‘you keep it, Auntie!’ 

Madam Chanteau would not hear of it. 

‘We've handed in our accounts,’ she said, ‘and now we must hand over the money ... It belongs to you. You remember what | told you when | put it there, eight years ago? We don’t want to keep a 
penny of it.’ 

She took out the securities and insisted on Pauline counting them. There were seventy-five thousand francs’ worth, along with a small packet of gold, wrapped in a piece of newspaper that made up 
the balance. 

‘But where am | to keep it all?’ asked Pauline, flushed at the thought of handling so much money. 

‘Lock it away in your chest of drawers,’ her aunt replied. ‘You're grown up enough to look after your own money. | don’t want to set eyes on it again ... Look, if you really don’t want it, give it to Minouche, 
she’s got her eye on you.’ 

The Chanteaus had paid up, and their cheerfulness was returning. Lazare, much relieved, played with the dog, making him chase his own tail, arching his back and spinning round and round like a top; 
while Doctor Cazenove, in the spirit of his role as trustee, was promising Pauline to collect her dividends and advise her on investments. Downstairs, at that very moment, Veronique clattered her pots 


and pans together. She had crept upstairs, and, listening at the keyhole, had overheard some of the figures. During the last few weeks, her secretly growing affection for Pauline had dispelled any of 
her lingering prejudices. ‘So, they've got through half her money, have they?’ she growled in fury. ‘Disgusting, | call it ... Of course, she didn’t have to come and live here but is that any reason to steal 
the shirt off her back? Certainly not, and to be fair to the child, | could end up getting quite fond of her!’ 


194 
THAT Saturday, when Louise, who was coming to spend two months with the Chanteaus, stepped down onto their terrace, she found the whole family gathered there. The very hot August day, refreshed 
by a sea breeze, was drawing to a close. Abbé Horteur had already come round to play draughts with Chanteau while Madam Chanteau sat close by, embroidering a handkerchief. A few yards away, 
Pauline stood before a stone bench on which she had lined up four of the village urchins, two girls and two boys. ‘Well, well, so here you are already!’ exclaimed Madam Chanteau. ‘I was just going to 
fold up my work to come and meet you at the junction.’ 
Louise cheerfully explained that old Malivoire had driven her like the wind. She was very well, and didn’t even want to change her dress; and while her godmother went in to see that the room was 
ready, she hung her hat on the catch of a shutter. She kissed them all and then, laughing and affectionate, threw her arms round Pauline’s waist. 
‘Now just look at me! ... Haven’t we both grown up such a lot? I’m over nineteen now, you know, and quite the old maid...’ 
She broke off, before quickly adding: 
‘Congratulations, by the way! Now don’t be shy, | hear it’s all planned for next month.’ 
Pauline had returned her embrace with the affectionate seriousness of an elder sister, although she was actually the younger by eighteen months. A slight flush coloured her cheeks at this allusion to 
her marriage to Lazare. 
‘No, no, you’ve been misinformed, | assure you,’ she replied. ‘Nothing's been fixed yet, we're thinking of sometime in the autumn.’ 
Madam Chanteau, when pressed on the subject, had indeed mentioned the autumn, despite a reluctance to commit herself which the two young people had already started to notice. She had gone 
back to her original excuse for delay, saying that she would much rather her son found a position first. 
‘Oh, all right,’ said Louise, ‘keep it a secret if you want ... But you will invite me, won't you? And where’s Lazare? Isn't he here?’ 
Chanteau, who had just lost to the abbé, answered for her: ‘So you didn’t bump into him, Louisette? We were just saying you might perhaps arrive together. He’s been in Bayeux making an application 
to the sub-prefect but he'll be back by this evening, perhaps quite late.’ 
Then, returning to the draughtboard: 
‘My turn to begin, Abbé ... You know, we will get those groynes built in the end, the Department really can’t refuse us a grant.’ 
This was a new adventure into which Lazare had thrown himself with his usual enthusiasm. During the spring tides the previous March, the sea had swept away two more of Bonneville’s houses. The 
village, perched on its narrow shingle beach, was being progressively eroded away, and would eventually be pushed right back under the cliff unless substantial defences were built to protect it. But it 
was of so little significance, with its thirty hovels, that Chanteau, as mayor, had tried in vain for the last ten years to draw the sub-prefect's attention to the desperate plight of the villagers. 
In the end Lazare, spurred on by Pauline in her anxiety to push him into renewed activity, had come up with a grand scheme for a system of groynes and revetments* to hold the sea at bay. But it would 
cost money, twelve thousand francs at least. 
‘That one’s mine, old friend,’ said the priest, taking one of Chanteau’s pieces. 
Then he obligingly launched into an account of Bonneville as it used to be. 
‘According to the old folk, there used to be a farm in line with the church, a full kilometre out from the present shore. The sea has been nibbling away at their land for over five hundred years ... It’s 
extraordinary, it must be punishment for the sins of each generation, visited on the next.’ 
Pauline, meanwhile, had returned to the stone bench where the four dirty, ragged urchins were waiting with mouths agape. 
‘Whatever is that?’ Louise asked her, not daring to venture too close. 
‘“That” is just some little friends of mine,’ replied Pauline. 
Her charitable works now extended across the whole area. She had an instinctive love for the wretched and was never repelled by their miserable condition, taking this empathy to the extreme of 
making little splints for hens with broken legs, and putting out bowls of leftovers at night for stray cats. She felt a constant concern for all suffering creatures, and relieving their distress was a necessity 
and a joy to her. So the poor flocked to her outstretched hands, like pilfering sparrows swarming round the open windows of a barn. The whole of Bonneville, that handful of fishermen afflicted by 
disasters and battered by spring tides, came up to see the young lady, as they called her. But she was particularly fond of the children, little boys in worn-out trousers with their pink flesh showing 
through, and pale, half-fed girls gazing ravenously at the buttered bread she brought out for them. The cunning parents played on Pauline’s kind-heartedness and sent along the most sickly and ragged 
of their brats, to exploit her compassion to the maximum. 
‘As you can see,’ she said with a laugh, ‘I hold my salon, just like any lady, on Saturdays, when my friends come to visit. Look here, little Gonin, stop pinching that daft lump of a Houtelard lad. | shall 
get cross with you if you don’t behave ... Let’s just try and do things properly.’ 
Then the handouts began. She chivvied them into line in a maternal way. The first she called forward was young Houtelard, a lad of ten, sallow of complexion, with a dull and timid expression. He 
showed her his leg: he had a long graze on the knee and his father had sent him to the young lady for something to put on it. It was Pauline who supplied arnica* and soothing liniment to everyone 
around. Her passion for healing had led her little by little to acquire a well-stocked medicine chest, her pride and joy. Once she had dressed the lad’s knee, she whispered some details to Louise. 
‘These Houtelards are quite well off, they're the only rich fishing family in Bonneville. The big boat belongs to them, you know ... Only, they are dreadfully mean with money, and live in the filthiest 
squalor imaginable. And the worst of it is that the father, after beating his wife to death, has married the maid, an appalling woman even rougher than him. Now, between the two of them, they're killing 
this poor child.’ 
Then, without noticing her friend’s look of concern and disgust, she called another child over. 
‘Now, little one, did you take your quinine tonic properly?’ 
This was the daughter of Prouane, the verger. She looked like an infant Saint Teresa,* pockmarked with scrofula, flushed and skinny, with big bulging eyes already showing a hysterical gleam. She 
was eleven years old but looked barely seven. 
‘Yes, Mam’selle,’ she stammered, ‘I drunk it all up.’ 
‘Liar!’ cried the priest, without looking up from the draughtboard. ‘Your father stank of wine again last night.’ 
This made Pauline cross. The Prouanes had no boat but made their living catching crabs and shrimps and gathering mussels. With the additional income from the verger’s position, they might still have 
put bread on the table every day, were it not for their drinking. Both father and mother were often to be seen sprawled in the doorway, stupefied by Calvados, the fearsome cider brandy of Normandy, 
and the little girl would step over them to drain their glasses. When no Calvados was to be had, Prouane would drink his daughter's quinine tonic. 
‘And to think | go to such trouble to make it!’ said Pauline. ‘All right, | will keep the bottle here and you can come up and drink your medicine every evening, at five o'clock ... And I'll give you a little raw 
mince, as prescribed by the doctor.’ 
Next it was the turn of a tall lad of twelve, the Cuche boy, an urchin lean and scraggy from precocious vice. To him she gave a loaf, some beef stew, and a five-franc piece. His was another dreadful 
story: after the destruction of their house, Cuche had left his wife and gone to live with a female cousin, while the wife had now taken refuge in a ruined customs post, where she would sleep with 
anyone, despite her repulsive ugliness. She was paid in kind, or would occasionally be given a few coppers. The boy, who witnessed it all, was close to starvation but whenever anyone offered to 
rescue him from that den of iniquity, he would bound away like a wild goat. 
Louise averted her gaze in disgust as Pauline, without the least embarrassment, told her the boy's story. The freedom of her upbringing allowed her to face human vice with the steadfast calm of charity, 
to know and speak about anything with innocence and frankness. Louise, on the other hand, made worldly-wise by ten years of boarding school, blushed at the ideas that Pauline’s words awoke in her 
mind, warped by dormitory dreams. These were things one thought about but never mentioned. 
‘And then’, Pauline went on, ‘there is this last little blonde girl, just nine, so sweet and rosy-cheeked, the daughter of the Gonins, the couple with whom that Cuche rascal has moved in ... The Gonins 
were once well off, with a boat of their own but the father went down with paralysis of the legs, a common complaint in the villages around here, and Cuche, who was then just an ordinary sailor, soon 
became master of the boat, and of the wife as well. Now the whole house belongs to him, and he beats the poor old invalid, a tall man who spends his days and nights lying in an old coal chest, while 
the sailor and his cousin have kept the bed for themselves, in the same room ... So, | look after the child. Unfortunately, when blows are flying, she sometimes gets in the way, and in any case, she is 
far too intelligent and sees things she shouldn't...’ 
Here Pauline broke off to question the child. 
‘How is everything at home?’ 
The little girl had been watching carefully as Pauline told her story in an undertone. Her pretty but depraved face lit up with sly laughter as she guessed the details. 
‘They beat him again,’ she said, still giggling. ‘Last night, Ma got up and took a lump of firewood to him ... Oh Mam’selle, it would be kind of you to give him a little wine, for they have just put him a jug 
of water by the coal chest and told him he can drop dead.’ 
Louise gestured in disgust. What appalling people! How could her friend take an interest in such horrors? How could it be that so close to a city like Caen, there existed these dreadful holes where 
people lived like complete savages? For surely only savages could offend like this against both divine and human laws. 
‘No, my dear,’ she murmured as she went to sit down near Chanteau, ‘I’ve had quite enough of your little friends. Let the sea sweep them away, they won't get any sympathy from me!’ 
The abbé had just crowned one of his pieces. He exclaimed: 
‘Sodom and Gomorrah! | have been warning them for twenty years ... Now it’s up to them!’ 
‘| applied to have a school here,’ said Chanteau, annoyed at seeing the game turn against him; ‘but there aren’t enough children, so they have to walk to Verchemont, and they either don’t go at all, or 
play truant on the way.’ 
Pauline looked at them all in amazement. If the poor were clean, there would be no need to wash them. Evil and poverty went together, and she was never repelled by suffering, even when it seemed 
to be the consequence of vice. She simply expressed, with an expansive gesture of protest, her charitable tolerance. She was just promising the Gonin girl that she would visit her father, when Veronique 
appeared, pushing another little girl in front of her. 
‘Here, Miss, another one for you.’ 
The newcomer was very young, five at most and dressed all in rags, with a filthy face and matted hair. Instantly, with the extraordinary self-possession of a child prodigy in the art of roadside begging, 
she began to whine: 
‘Take pity on us ... My poor dad what's broken his leg...’ 
‘Isn't this the daughter of the Tourmals?’ Pauline asked Veronique. 
But the priest interrupted angrily: 
‘The little hussy! Take no notice of her, the father sprained his ankle a good twenty-five years ago ... They're a family of thieves who live entirely from stealing! The father’s involved in smuggling, the 
mother pilfers from the fields around Verchemont, and the grandfather poaches oysters at night from the government beds at Roqueboise ...* And you can see how their daughter's turning out: a little 
beggar, a thief they send into people’s houses to make off with anything left lying about ... Just look at her, sizing up my tobacco box!’ 
Indeed, the child’s magpie eyes, after scanning every corner of the terrace, had lit up eagerly at the sight of the antique box. And she was not at all put off by the abbé’s narrative but repeated her plea 
as calmly as if he had not said a word: 
‘Broke his leg, he has ... Please Mam’selle, spare us a little something.’ 
This time Louise started laughing, amused at this runtish five-year-old who was already as rascally as her parents. Pauline, however, kept her serious expression and took out a new five-franc piece 
from her purse. 
‘Now listen,’ she said, ‘I will give you the same amount every Saturday if | hear a good account of you during the week.’ 
‘Lock up your silverware,’ exclaimed Abbé Horteur, ‘or she'll be off with the lot.’ 


Pauline gave no reply but simply dismissed the children, who slunk away with many a ‘Thank you kindly’ and ‘God bless you!’ Meanwhile Madam Chanteau, who had just come back out of the house 
after checking Louise’s room, was grumbling under her breath about Veronique. It was intolerable, now the servant too was admitting beggars! As if Miss didn’t bring enough of them into the house as 
it was! Scum the lot of them, devouring Pauline’s inheritance and then laughing in her face! Of course, it was her money and she could throw it away if she felt like it but encouraging vice in this way 
was really too bad. Madam Chanteau had heard her promise to the little Tourmal girl of a hundred sous every Saturday. Another twenty francs a month going out! A king’s ransom would scarcely cover 
it! 

‘To be clear,’ she said to Pauline, ‘I do not want to see that little thief here again. You may be mistress of your fortune now but | cannot allow you to ruin yourself so stupidly. I’m morally responsible for 
you ... Yes, my dear, | mean it: ruin yourself, and sooner than you think!’ 

Veronique, who had gone back into her kitchen fuming at Madam’s reprimand, now reappeared and called out rudely: 

‘Butcher's here! Wants his bill paying, forty-six francs ten.’ 

Madam Chanteau was left speechless with embarrassment. Fumbling in her pockets, she gave a gesture of surprise, then muttered under her breath: 

‘Well, Pauline, have you got enough on you? I’ve no change and I'd have to go upstairs. We can settle up later.’ 

Pauline went out with the maid to pay the butcher. Since she had been keeping the money in her chest of drawers, the same charade had been acted out each time a bill was presented for payment. 
She was being regularly milked of small amounts in this natural-seeming way. Her aunt no longer even bothered to take out the money herself, she simply asked Pauline for it and let the girl rob herself 
with her own hands. At first, an account had been kept and ten francs here or fifteen francs there were repaid but soon the figures got so complicated there was talk of sorting it all out later, after the 
wedding; which did not stop Pauline from paying for her board and lodging, now increased to ninety francs, punctually on the first of each month. 

‘There goes more good money of yours, after the bad!’ grumbled Veronique in the passage. ‘Me, I’d have packed her off to fetch her own change! Surely to God it’s not right, them fleecing you like this!’ 
When Pauline came back with the receipt that she handed to her aunt, the curé was loudly triumphant. Chanteau had been beaten hollow, he hadn't even taken a single piece. The sun was setting, its 
slanting rays turning the sea crimson, while the tide lapped gently in. Louise, gazing into the distance, was smiling at the immense and joyous horizon. 

‘Our dear Louise is off with the fairies,’ said Madam Chanteau. ‘Hello ... Louisette, I've had your trunk taken upstairs ... So, you and | are to be neighbours once again!’ 

Lazare did not come home until the following day. After his visit to the sub-prefect of Bayeux, he had decided to go on to Caen and see the prefect himself. And even if he had not actually come back 
with the grant in his pocket, he stated his conviction that the Departmental Council would award them at least twelve thousand francs. The prefect had shown him out with categorical assurances that 
Bonneville would not be left to its fate, the authorities were fully behind the zealous efforts of the villagers. Only, Lazare was despondent, for he foresaw all kinds of delays, and being forced to postpone 
the realisation of any of his desires was becoming a torture to him. 

‘| swear’, he exclaimed, ‘that if | had twelve thousand, I'd rather put up the money myself ... It wouldn't even take that much to do the preliminary experiments ... And when they finally approve their 
grant, you'll see the problems it will bring us! We shall have all the engineers in the Department breathing down our necks. Whereas, if we made a start without them, they'd be obliged to acknowledge 
our results ... I'm sure of my plan. When | outlined it to the prefect, he was impressed by its simplicity, and the value for money.’ 

He was now filled with excitement at the prospect of taming the sea. His feelings towards it were bitter, since he secretly blamed it for the financial disaster of the seaweed factory; and, though he did 
not levy any accusations openly, he harboured thoughts of one day taking his revenge. And what vengeance could be better than to put a stop to its blind destruction, to be able to call out in commanding 
tones: ‘Not one inch more!’ Beyond the grandeur of the struggle, this enterprise also had a philanthropic aspect that further increased his enthusiasm. When his mother saw him spending days on end 
whittling pieces of wood, his nose buried in treatises on mechanics, she shuddered at the memory of his grandfather, the enterprising but disorganized carpenter whose useless masterpiece slumbered 
in its glass case. Was the old man to be reborn in Lazare, to complete the family’s ruin? Then, she allowed herself to be won over by this son whom she adored. If he succeeded, as of course he was 
going to, it would be a first step on the ladder, a noble and glorious deed that would redound widely to his credit, and he could easily go on to be whatever he liked, and rise as high as his ambition led 
him. From that day on, the whole family dreamt of nothing but humiliating the sea and chaining it up below the terrace like a cowed, submissive dog. 

Lazare’s scheme was in fact, as he said, extremely simple. He would drive great piles into the sand and cover them with planks, behind which the shingle, swept in by the tide, would accumulate to 
form an impregnable barrier, and against it the waves would break in vain, so that the sea itself would build the very fortification designed to keep it at bay. The system would be completed by groynes, 
long beams fixed to sturdy posts, acting as breakwaters and running out to sea in front of the shingle revetment. Finally, if there was money enough, they might build two or three great stockades, 
strong wooden frames covered in planks, whose solid mass would withstand the force of the very highest tides. Lazare had discovered the original concept in the Complete Carpenter's Handbook,* a 
small, crudely illustrated volume probably bought long ago by his grandfather; but he had improved on the idea, after considerable research into the theory of forces and the strength of different 
materials, and was particularly proud of a novel sloping arrangement of the groynes which, he claimed, made success a certainty. 

Pauline once again showed keen interest in her cousin's research. Like him, she was always fascinated by experiments that led into unknown territory. Only, her more realistic nature left her with few 
illusions as to the risk of failure. When she saw the rising tide swelling and sweeping up the shore, she cast doubtful glances at the models Lazare had built, the rows of miniature piles, groynes, and 
revetments that now littered his big bedroom. 

One night, Pauline lingered very late at her window. For the last two days, her cousin had been talking of burning the lot, and one evening, in an outburst over dinner, he had exclaimed that he was off 
to Australia, since there was no place for him in France. She stood there, preoccupied by such thoughts, while the flood tide battered Bonneville in the darkness. Each crashing wave made her tremble, 
and she seemed to hear, at regular intervals, the screams of poor creatures being swallowed up by the sea. Then the inner struggle between her love of money and her generous heart became 
unbearable, and she closed the window to shut out the sounds. But the distant crashes of the breakers still shook her as she lay in bed. Why should they not attempt the impossible? What did it matter 
if her money were flung into the sea, if there was just a chance of saving the village? And she fell asleep at dawn, imagining her cousin full of joy, released from his brooding melancholy, having perhaps 
found his true vocation at long last, and made happy by her, owing everything to her. 

In the morning, before going downstairs, she called out to him. She was laughing. 

‘You know what? Last night | dreamt that | was lending you your twelve thousand francs.’ 

He grew angry and made a violent gesture of refusal. 

‘Do you want me to go away and never come back? No! the factory was the last straw. The shame of it is killing me, if truth be told.’ 

Two hours later he accepted, clasping her hands in passionate gratitude. It would simply be an advance; there would be no risk to her money, for there could be no doubt that the Departmental Council 
would award the grant, particularly once work had already started. And that very evening the Arromanches carpenter was sent for. There were endless consultations and walks along the beach, with 
intense discussions over estimates. The whole household was swept up in the project. 

Madam Chanteau, however, was furious when she heard of the twelve-thousand-franc loan. This astonished Lazare, and puzzled him. His mother bombarded him with curious arguments: it was 
certainly true that Pauline advanced them small sums from time to time but she would now think herself even more indispensable, and they could perfectly well have asked Louise’s father to put up the 
money. And Louise herself, with her dowry of two hundred thousand francs, made far less of a nuisance with her fortune. Madam Chanteau was forever alluding to this figure of two hundred thousand 
francs, and she seemed full of irritation and disdain at the remnants of that other fortune which, having dwindled away in the secretary, was now doing the same in the chest of drawers. 

Chanteau, egged on by his wife, also feigned annoyance. This hurt Pauline greatly: even while she was letting them use her money, she felt less loved than before; she sensed all around her a 
resentment that she could not understand, and which increased by the day. As for Doctor Cazenove, he also grumbled whenever she went, as a formality, to consult him; but he had been obliged to 
agree to all her loans, large and small. His trusteeship was a fiction, he was unable to stand up to these people who always received him as an old friend. On the day of the twelve-thousand-franc loan, 
he declined any further responsibility. 
‘My dear child,’ he said, taking Pauline to one side, ‘I no longer want to be your accomplice. Stop asking my advice, ruin yourself as you see fit ... You know very well | can never resist when you plead 
with me but afterwards | feel bad about it, and my conscience is anything but clear. | prefer not to know about things | can’t approve of.’ 

Pauline looked at him, deeply touched. Then, after a pause, she replied: 

‘Thank you, dear Doctor ... But isn’t that the best way? What does it matter, so long as I’m happy?’ 

He took her hands and squeezed them in a sad, fatherly manner. 
‘Indeed, just so long as you're happy ... After all, unhappiness can come at a high price too.’ 

Naturally, in the heat of his battle against the sea, Lazare had completely given up music. A fine coating of dust lay on the piano, and the score of his great symphony had been put away in a drawer 
thanks to Pauline, who had collected up the sheets of manuscript, including some from under the furniture. In any case, he was now dissatisfied with certain parts of it; for instance, the celestial pleasure 
of final annihilation, evoked rather banally in waltz rhythm, might be better expressed as a very slow march. One evening, he declared he would start again from scratch, when he had the time. His 
surge of desire and his unease at continuous contact with his young cousin seemed to have vanished, along with his musical inspiration. His masterpiece was postponed to a more suitable moment, 
just like his great passion that he seemed able to hasten or put off at will. He started treating Pauline once more like an old friend, or a spouse who would give herself to him whenever he chose to 
embrace her. Since April, they had no longer been living in such enclosed proximity, and the wind had cooled their glowing cheeks. The great study was deserted as the two of them roamed the rocky 
beach in front of Bonneville, looking for the best locations for the piles and groynes. Often, they would walk back through the chill water, tired and pure of heart as in the far-off days of childhood. 
Whenever Pauline teased him by playing the famous March of Death, Lazare would exclaim: 

‘No, stop it! It's just a lot of nonsense!’ 

On the very evening of the carpenter's visit, Chanteau went down with another attack of gout. He was now suffering almost one a month, and the salicylate that at first had given him some relief, 
seemed now to be increasing their violence. For a fortnight, Pauline remained tied to her uncle’s bedside. Lazare, who was continuing his investigations on the beach, started to invite Louise along with 
him, to get her out of earshot of the invalid’s screams that scared her. Since she occupied the spare room above Chanteau’s, she could only get to sleep by covering her ears and burying her head in 
the pillow. Once outdoors she became all smiles again, thoroughly enjoying the walk and forgetting about the poor man bawling indoors. 

They had a delightful fortnight. At first, the young man was puzzled by his new companion. She was very different from Pauline, shrieking whenever a crab brushed against her boot, and so scared of 
the water that she was in fear of drowning whenever she had to jump across a pool. The pebbles hurt her little feet, she kept her parasol open the whole time and wore gloves up to her elbows for fear 
a patch of her delicate skin might be exposed to the sun. But after his initial astonishment, Lazare became gradually seduced by her timid grace and helplessness, constantly appealing to him for 
protection. She did not have Pauline’s simple open-air freshness but rather a warm heliotrope scent that went to his head; this was no longer a boy roaming along at his side but a real woman, and an 
occasional glimpse of her stockinged legs in the wind sent the blood coursing through his veins. True, she was not as pretty as Pauline, she was older and already slightly faded but she had a bewitching 
charm, her small, supple limbs moved with an easy motion, and her whole dainty figure seemed to offer the promise of bliss. Lazare felt as if he had only just discovered her, and he no longer recognized 
the skinny little girl he had known. Was it really possible that the long years of boarding school had turned her into such an alluring young creature, so aware of the male in him despite her virginity, 
with all the lies of her education lurking in the limpid pools of her gaze? Little by little he developed a peculiar attraction to her, a perverse passion which transformed his former childhood friendship 
into a refined sensuality. 

Once Pauline was able to leave her uncle’s room and go out again with Lazare, she immediately noticed a change between him and Louise, complicit glances and laughter from which she was excluded. 
She asked them what was so funny but it never made her laugh. For the first few days she took a motherly attitude, treating them as foolish youngsters too easily amused. But this soon made her 
melancholy, and every outing became a trial. She never complained, merely alluding to stubborn migraines, until her cousin advised her to stay at home, at which she became cross and refused to 
leave him alone, even in the house. One night at about two o'clock, Lazare, who had stayed up to finish a plan, was astonished to hear footsteps outside his door and opened it to look. His amazement 
increased when he saw Pauline, wearing only her petticoat, leaning over the banister and listening for sounds from the rooms below. She told him she had heard someone crying out in pain. But this 
lie brought a blush to her cheek, and Lazare too turned pink as a suspicious thought crossed his mind. From that moment on, without anything more being said, a coldness fell between them. Lazare 
would turn away from her, thinking it ridiculous of her to sulk over such trivia, while Pauline, as her gloom deepened, refused to leave him alone with Louise for a minute, observing their every movement 
and suffering agonies in her room at night if she had caught them confiding together on the way back from the beach. 

The construction work was now undemay. After nailing stout planks across a row of piles to make the revetment, a gang of carpenters were putting the finishing touches to the first groyne. This was of 
course just a test that they were rushing to complete before an expected spring tide; if the timbers held out, the rest of the defence system would be built. Unfortunately, the weather was dreadful. The 
rain poured down without respite and everyone in Bonneville was soaked as they went out to watch the pile-driver sinking the stakes into the sand. On the morning of the predicted spring tide, an ink- 
black sky hung over the sea and from eight o’clock the rain fell with redoubled violence, erasing the horizon with a glacial mist. This was a huge disappointment, for the whole family had planned to go 
and watch as the planks and piles triumphantly resisted the assault of the great waves. 


Madam Chanteau decided to stay behind with her husband, who was still far from well. Great efforts were made to persuade Pauline to stay too, for she had been suffering from a sore throat all week: 
she was a little hoarse and ran a slight temperature every evening. But she rejected all advice to be careful and insisted on going down to the beach, since Lazare and Louise were going. Louise, 
though she always looked so fragile and on the verge of fainting, proved to have tremendous nervous strength in her pursuit of gratification. 

And so they all three set off after lunch. A squall had swept away the clouds, an unexpected bonus that they greeted with triumphant laughter. The swathes of blue sky overhead were so broad, with 
just an occasional ragged black cloud drifting across, that the girls insisted on taking only their parasols. Lazare alone carried an umbrella. In any event, he would see that they came to no harm, and 
would find them shelter if the rain came down again. 

Pauline and Louise walked on ahead. However, once they got to the steep slope leading down into Bonneville, Louise seemed to slip on the sodden earth and Lazare rushed to offer his support. Pauline 
was obliged to walk behind them. Her earlier high spirits had evaporated and she noticed with a suspicious eye that her cousin’s arm kept brushing against Louise’s waist in a caressing manner. Soon 
she was aware of nothing but this contact, everything else disappeared—the beach, where the local fishermen stood waiting with sceptical expressions, the rising tide, the groyne already white with 
foam. On the horizon, a black band of storm clouds was galloping towards them. 

‘Damn it!’ muttered Lazare, turning round, ‘we've got another drenching coming ... But the rain should hold off long enough for us to see what happens, then we can take shelter with the Houtelards 
across the way.’ 

The tide that had the wind against it, was coming in with frustrating slowness. The wind would doubtless also stop it getting as big as had been expected. However, nobody left the beach. The new 
groyne, by now half submerged, was working very well, parting the waves that broke and seethed with foam right up to the feet of the onlookers. But the greatest triumph was the victorious resistance 
of the piles. As each wave dashed over them, sweeping shingle with it, the pebbles could be heard falling and piling up behind the planks with a noise like an upturned cartload of stones; the wall was 
gradually building itself, successfully forming the promised breakwater. 

‘| told you so!’ shouted Lazare. ‘Now you can tell the sea just where it gets off!’ 

Standing near him, Prouane, who had been drunk for the last three days, shook his head and stuttered: 

‘We'll see about that, when the wind blows the other way.’ 

The other fishermen kept silent. But, from the sardonic smiles of Cuche and Houtelard, it was plain they had precious little confidence in such contrivances. Besides, however much the sea might crush 
them, they didn’t want to see it tamed by a bourgeois runt. They'd have a good laugh all right, the day the waves swept away his beams like so many bits of straw! The place might get smashed up but 
the joke would still be on him! 

Suddenly, the storm burst; great drops fell from the livid clouds which had moved in to fill three-quarters of the sky. 

‘It's nothing, let's stay a little longer!’ cried Lazare in great excitement. ‘Look, look! not a single pile has moved!’ 

He had opened his umbrella over Louise’s head. She pressed closer to him, looking like a shivering turtle dove. Pauline, whom they had forgotten, looked on in impotent rage, feeling her face on fire 
from the warmth of their embrace. The rain was now pouring down, and suddenly Lazare turned round and shouted to her: 

‘What's the matter? Are you mad? ... At least put your parasol up!’ 

She was standing there rigid in the downpour that she seemed not to notice. She answered in a hoarse voice: 

‘Leave me alone, I’m quite all right.’ 

‘Oh Lazare,’ said Louise in distress, ‘please make her come under here! ... There’s room for all three of us.’ 

But Pauline, in her stubborn anger, did not even deign to refuse. She was fine, why didn’t they just leave her alone? After pleading with her in vain, Lazare continued: 

‘This is stupid, let’s dash over to the Houtelards’!’ 

Pauline snapped back: 
‘You dash wherever you like ... Since we came here to watch, that’s what I’m going to do.’ 

The fishermen had fled. Pauline was standing motionless in the pouring rain, facing the timbers that were now being completely submerged by the waves. The spectacle seemed to absorb her, despite 
the grey spray blowing off the rain-pocked sea and blotting out the view. Her streaming dress showed great dark patches of wet around the shoulders and arms, and she only consented to move from 
the spot once the west wind had blown the storm clouds away. 

The three of them walked home in silence. Not a word was said to either Sir or Madam Chanteau about their adventure. Pauline hurried off to change into something dry, while Lazare described the 
complete success of the experiment. That evening, over dinner, Pauline had a high temperature again but she insisted there was nothing wrong with her, despite her obvious difficulty in swallowing 
each mouthful. In the end, she was even rude to Louise, who was concerned and kept asking sympathetically how she felt. 

‘Really, the girl is becoming quite unbearable, with her tempers,’ murmured Madam Chanteau behind her back. ‘There's no point in trying to say anything to her.’ 

That night, about one o'clock, Lazare was woken up by a rasping cough which sounded so dry and painful that he sat up in bed to listen. At first, he thought it was his mother; then, as he listened 
harder, the floor shook with the sudden thud of a falling body, so he leapt out of bed and threw on his clothes. The noise seemed to have come from the other side of the wall: it could only be Pauline. 
He snapped several matches with his fumbling fingers but once he had lit his candle and opened the door, he saw to his surprise that the one opposite was open. Lying on her side across the doorway 
was Pauline, in her nightgown, with bare arms and legs. 

‘What's the matter,’ he exclaimed, ‘did you trip?’ 

It occurred to him that she might have been prowling around and spying on him again. But she did not reply and just lay there with her eyes closed, as if unconscious. It seemed that she had been on 
her way to seek help when she had felt dizzy and collapsed on the floor. 

‘Pauline, answer me, | beg you ... Where does it hurt?’ 

He bent down and shone the light on her face. She was extremely flushed and seemed in the grip of a high fever. His instinctive embarrassment at her virginal semi-nakedness made him hesitate to 
pick her up and carry her bodily over to the bed but immediately gave way to brotherly concern. Without noticing her state of undress, he grasped her round the waist and thighs, unaware of the feeling 
of her womanly skin against his masculine chest. Once he had got her back on the bed, he began to question her once more, before even thinking of pulling up the covers. 

‘For goodness’ sake speak to me! Have you hurt yourself?’ 

The jolt had made her open her eyes but she still did not say anything and just stared up at him. Then, as his questions became more insistent, she finally put her hand up to her throat. 

‘It's your throat that’s hurting, is it?’ 

At last, with a great effort, she replied in a sibilant whisper: 

‘Please don’t make me speak ... It hurts too much.’ 

And she was instantly seized with another fit of coughing, the same hoarse cough he had heard from his room. Her face had turned almost blue, and the pain was so great that her eyes filled with tears. 
She put both hands up to her poor head, throbbing with the hammer blows of a severe headache. 

‘You caught that today!’ he stammered in a panic. ‘It wasn’t very sensible of you, when you already weren't feeling well!’ 

But he checked himself as his eyes met her imploring gaze. Her hand was fumbling for the bedclothes, so he pulled them up round her neck. 

‘Just open your mouth, will you, and let me look?’ 

It was all she could do to unclench her jaws. Bringing the candle close, Lazare was just able to see the back of her throat that was bright red, dry, and shiny. It was obviously a throat infection but her 
burning fever and terrible headache filled him with alarm about its exact nature. The poor girl’s face wore such an agonized expression of suffocation that he was seized with a wild fear she might choke 
to death before his very eyes. She could no longer swallow, and every attempt shook her whole body. A fresh bout of coughing made her pass out again, and in a state of complete panic he ran out to 
beat on Veronique’s door with his fists. 
‘Veronique! Veronique! Get up! Pauline’s dying!’ 

When Veronique, half-dressed and seriously alarmed, entered Miss’s room, she found Lazare standing there cursing and gesturing wildly. 
‘What a godforsaken hole, you could die here like a dog, with help over two leagues* away!’ 

He strode towards her. 
‘Try and find someone to send, get the doctor to come straight away!’ 

She went over to the bed and gazed down at the sick girl, startled to see her so flushed, and filled with fear in her growing affection for this child to whom, at first, she had taken such a dislike. 

‘I'll go myself,’ she said simply. ‘That will be quickest ... Madam can light the fire downstairs if you need it.’ 

Then, half awake, she pulled on her heavy boots and wrapped a shawl round her, and after alerting Madam Chanteau on the way downstairs, strode off down the muddy road. The church clock struck 
two, and it was so dark that she kept stumbling over piles of stones. 

‘What's the matter?’ asked Madam Chanteau, coming upstairs. 

Lazare barely gave her an answer. He had been frantically hunting through the wardrobe for his old medical textbooks, and was now bending down in front of the chest of drawers, turning pages with 
trembling fingers while he tried to remember his old lectures. But everything was jumbled up in his head, and he kept going back to the table of contents, unable to find what he wanted. 

‘It's probably just a bad migraine,’ said Madam Chanteau, who had sat down. ‘It’s best just to let her sleep.’ 

At which he exploded. 

‘A migraine! A migraine indeed! ... Look, Maman, you're driving me mad just sitting there and doing nothing. Go down and heat up some water!’ 

‘| don’t suppose there’s any need to disturb Louise, is there?’ she asked. 

‘No, no, there’s no point ... | don’t need any help. I'll shout if | do.’ 

Once he was alone again, he went over to Pauline and held her hand in order to take her pulse. It was a hundred and fifteen. And he felt the girl’s burning hand giving his own a long squeeze. Her 
heavy eyelids remained closed but with that pressure of her hand she was thanking and forgiving him. Though she could not smile, she still wanted him to know that she had heard, and was deeply 
touched that he was there alone with her, thinking of no other woman but her. Normally, he hated seeing anyone in pain, and would flee from a relative who was the least bit unwell, for he was a very 
poor nurse, he claimed, so bad at controlling his nerves that he feared bursting into tears. And so Pauline was both surprised and most grateful to see him devote himself to her in this way. He himself 
could not have explained the warmth of feeling that inspired him, or the necessity he felt of relying on himself alone to care for her. The ardent squeezing of her little hand overwhelmed him, and he 
tried to encourage her. 

‘It's nothing, my sweet. Cazenove will be here soon ... Above all, don’t be frightened.’ 

She kept her eyes closed as she murmured plaintively: 

‘Oh, I’m not frightened ... I'm worried about the trouble I’m causing you.’ 

Then, in an even quieter whisper, she breathed: 

‘Please say you forgive me ... | was horrid today.’ 

He bent down to kiss her on the forehead, as if she were his wife. Then he turned away, choking back the tears. It occurred to him at least to make her a sleeping draught while they waited for the 
doctor. He found Pauline’s little medicine chest in a small cupboard. But he was afraid of making a mistake, so kept asking her about the different phials, until finally he poured a few drops of morphine 
into a glass of sugared water. Each time she swallowed a spoonful of it, her throat hurt so much that he hesitated to give her another. That was all, he felt there was really nothing more he could do. 
Waiting was becoming a torture. When he could no longer bear seeing her suffer and his legs ached from standing by her bed, he sat down and opened his books again in the hope of finally identifying 
the illness and its treatment. Could it be a kind of membranous tonsillitis? But he had not seen any pseudomembranes* on the arches of the soft palate. Stubbornly, he went on reading the description 
of that condition and its treatment, losing his way amid long sentences whose meaning escaped him, and getting bogged down in pointless details, like a child trying to memorize some obscure lesson. 
Then a sigh would bring him anxiously back to the bedside, his head buzzing with medical terms whose barbarous-sounding syllables only increased his anxiety. 

‘Well?’ asked Madam Chanteau, who had come quietly back upstairs. 

‘No change,’ Lazare replied. 

Then, in frustration: 


‘It's dreadful, the time that doctor is taking ... you could die twenty times over!’ 

As the doors had been left open, Mathieu, who slept under the kitchen table, had also come up, since he had a mania for following people into every room of the house. His great paws padded across 
the tiled floor like old felt slippers. He seemed delighted at the night-time excitement, wanting to jump up to Pauline, and even started chasing his tail, with an animal's insensitivity to the woes of its 
masters. Infuriated by his untimely antics, Lazare gave him a kick. 

‘Get out or I'll strangle you! ... Can’t you see, you idiot?’ 

The dog, startled at being struck, sniffed the air as if with sudden understanding and went to lie down humbly under the bed. Madam Chanteau was indignant at Lazare’s act of cruelty. Without waiting, 
she went back down to the kitchen, saying curtly: 

‘Whenever you're ready ... The water's heating up.’ 

Lazare heard her, in the stairwell, grumbling that it was disgusting to kick a creature like that, and he’d probably end up beating her too if she stayed. Usually so devoted to his mother, he made an 
angry gesture of exasperation behind her back. He kept going over to see how Pauline was. Now completely in the grip of her fever, she seemed utterly prostrate, and her only sign of life amidst the 
glacial silence of the room was the harsh wheezing of her breath that was starting to sound like a death rattle. Then Lazare was seized again by an absurd, irrational fear: she would surely suffocate if 
help did not arrive soon. He paced up and down the room, constantly glancing at the clock. It wasn’t yet three, Veronique couldn't be at the doctor's yet. He followed her in his mind along the Arromanches 
road in the pitch darkness: she would have passed the oak wood and be arriving at the little bridge, she could save five minutes by running down the hill. Then a violent need to know what was 
happening made him open the window, though he could make out nothing in the inky blackness. There was only a single light gleaming at the far end of Bonneville, doubtless the lantern of some 
fisherman putting out to sea. It was all so lugubrious and melancholy, a dark chasm in which it seemed to him that all life was plunging to extinction. He closed the window, then opened it again, only 
to close it once more after a short while. He was beginning to lose all sense of time, and was astonished to hear the clock strike three. By now the doctor would have his horse harnessed and his 
cabriolet would be flying along the road, piercing the darkness with its yellow eye. Lazare grew so numbed with waiting, as the sick girl’s breathing grew ever more laboured, that he woke with a start 
as, towards four o'clock, rapid footsteps were heard on the stairs. 

‘At last, you're here!’ he exclaimed. 

Doctor Cazenove immediately ordered a second candle to be lit so that he could examine Pauline. Lazare held one while Veronique, dishevelled by the wind and spattered with mud to the waist, stood 
by the head of the bed with the other. Madam Chanteau looked on. The patient, who was very drowsy, could not open her mouth without groaning. Once the doctor, who had been deeply worried when 
he arrived, had laid her gently back down, he went to the middle of the room with an expression of relief. 

‘Your Veronique gave me quite a fright!’ he said in an undertone. ‘From the extraordinary things she told me, | thought it must be a case of poisoning ... As you can see, I’ve stuffed my pockets with 
drugs.’ 

‘It's quinsy,* isn’t it?’ Lazare asked. 

‘Yes, just quinsy ... There’s no immediate danger.’ 

Madam Chanteau gave a gesture of triumph, as if to say she had known all along. 

‘No immediate danger,’ repeated Lazare with fresh alarm, ‘are you worried about complications?’ 

‘No,’ answered the doctor, after some hesitation, ‘but with these wretched sore throats you can never be sure.’ 

He admitted that there was nothing to be done, and said he would prefer to wait till the next day before bleeding the patient. But as Lazare pleaded with him at least to do something to relieve her pain, 
he agreed to try mustard poultices. Veronique brought up a basin of hot water, and the doctor himself applied the wet plasters, sliding them along the girl’s legs from knee to ankle. But they only added 
to her discomfort, the fever continued unabated and the headache was becoming unbearable. Soothing gargles were also prescribed, and Madam Chanteau prepared an infusion of bramble leaves 
but they had to be abandoned after the first attempt, for pain prevented Pauline from swallowing. It was nearly six o’clock and dawn was breaking when the doctor finally took his leave. 

‘I'll come back around noon,’ he said to Lazare in the passage. ‘Don’t be concemed ... It’s just a little pain.’ 

‘And is pain such a little thing?’ cried the young man, to whom the very idea of suffering was intolerable. ‘People shouldn't have to endure pain.’ 

Cazenove stared at him and raised his hands to the heavens at such an extraordinary assertion. 

When Lazare went back into Pauline’s room, he sent his mother and Veronique away to lie down for a while. He himself could not have slept. And he saw the dawn come up in that untidy room, the 
mournful dawn that follows an agonizing night. With his brow pressed to the window, he was gazing out despairingly at the gloomy sky, when a sound made him look round. He thought it was Pauline 
getting out of bed but it was Mathieu, forgotten by everyone, who had finally crept out of hiding to be near the girl. Her hand hung down outside the blankets, and the dog began licking it with such 
gentleness that Lazare, very touched, put his arm round his neck and said: 

‘Poor old fellow, your mistress is sick, you see ... but it’s nothing to worry about, and the three of us will soon be rambling around together again.’ 

Pauline had opened her eyes and, despite the pain that contorted her features, she was smiling. 

There then began that anxious existence, that nightmare of long hours spent in a sickroom. Lazare, on an impulse of wild affection, shooed everyone away, barely allowing his mother and Louise in 
each morning to ask after Pauline; only Veronique, whose fondness for her he felt was genuine, was allowed to stay. To begin with, Madam Chanteau had tried to impress upon him the impropriety of 
a young man nursing a girl in this way; but he protested —was he not her husband? And anyway, didn’t doctors look after women too? Between the young people themselves, there was indeed no self- 
conscious modesty. Suffering, and the possibility of imminent death, kept any sensual feelings at bay. He attended to all her needs, helping her sit up or lie down again like a compassionate brother 
who saw before him not a desirable body but only the fever that made it shake. It was like an extension of their vigorous childhood, a return to the days when they first bathed together in chaste nudity, 
when he treated her like a little girl. The outside world vanished, nothing existed for them beyond the next medicine to be taken, the hours passing in vain hope of an improvement, the lowest details of 
bodily life suddenly taking on enormous importance, as on them depended the day’s joy or sorrow. As the nights followed the days, Lazare’s life seemed to hang suspended over a deep abyss, into 
whose dark void he feared to plunge at any moment. 

Every morning, Doctor Cazenove came to see Pauline, and sometimes he even called again in the evening after dinner. Since his second visit, he had decided to bleed her freely. But the fever, after 
abating a little, had returned. Two days went by and he was clearly concerned, unable to account for the persistence of the attack. As the girl was finding it more and more difficult to open her mouth, 
he could not examine the back of her throat that seemed to him swollen and livid red in colour. Finally, as Pauline was complaining of an increasing tightness which made her neck feel as if it were 
about to burst, the doctor told Lazare one morning: 

‘| suspect an abscess.’ 

The young man took him into his own room. The previous evening, while leafing through his old pathology manual, he had chanced on the section about retropharyngeal abscesses that protrude into 
the oesophagus and can cause death from suffocation by compressing the trachea. He turned very pale and asked: 

‘So is this the end for her?’ 

‘| do hope not,’ the doctor answered. ‘We must wait and see.’ 

But he himself could no longer conceal his anxiety. He had to admit that he was almost completely powerless in this case. How could he look for an abscess at the back of that contracted throat? And 
in any case, lancing it too soon could have serious consequences. It was best to let nature take its course, though it would be a very long and painful process. 

‘I'm not God Almighty,’ he exclaimed, when Lazare reproached him with the uselessness of his learning. 

The affection which Doctor Cazenove felt for Pauline expressed itself in an increasingly brusque and blustering manner. The tall old man, wizened like a briar, had been deeply moved. For more than 
thirty years he had knocked about the world, going from ship to ship and working in hospitals in every corner of the colonies; he had dealt with on-board epidemics and dreadful tropical diseases, 
elephantiasis in Cayenne and snake bites in India; he had killed men of every colour, studied the effects of poison on Chinese people, and risked the lives of negroes in delicate vivisection experiments. 
And now this little girl with a sore throat was upsetting him so much that he could not sleep; his iron hands shook, and his routine indifference to death deserted him, so fearful was he of a fatal outcome. 
So he strove to conceal such an unworthy emotion in a show of contempt for suffering. We were all born to suffer, so why make a fuss about it? 

Each moming Lazare would say to him: 

‘Try and do something, Doctor, | beg you ... It’s dreadful, she can’t even doze for a moment. She’s been moaning all night.’ 

‘But damn it all, it's not my fault!’ the doctor finally snapped back in exasperation. ‘You can’t expect me to cut her throat to cure her!’ 

Then the young man grew angry in his turn. 

‘So medicine’s no use, then?’ 

‘No use at all when the whole machine goes wrong ... Quinine brings a fever down, purgatives will move the bowels, and bleeding is the treatment for apoplexy ... But everything else is down to luck. 
You must just put your trust in nature.’ 

This outburst was provoked by his anger at not knowing what to do. Normally he did not dare disavow medicine so directly, even though he had practised it too much not to be sceptical and humble 
about it. He would spend hours at a stretch sitting by the bedside observing the patient, then go off without even leaving a prescription, for his hands were tied and he could only look on as the abscess 
came to its full development, approaching ever closer to the fine line between life and death. 

A whole week dragged by with Lazare in an anxious frenzy. From one minute to the next, he too feared that nature would give up the struggle, that Pauline’s every painful gasp of breath might be her 
last. He saw the abscess clearly in his mind’s eye as a huge obstruction in her windpipe that only had to swell a little more to block the passage of air completely. His two years of ill-digested medical 
studies magnified his alarm. It was pain above all that drove him to distraction, sparking in him a nervous revolt, a wild protest against existence. Why should such an abomination as pain exist? Was 
not all such bodily torture, such twisting and burning of the muscles, monstrously pointless, when it was a poor girl’s body, so white and delicate, that the disease was attacking? Obsessed by this evil, 
he constantly returned to the bedside. He kept questioning her, even at the risk of tiring her out: was the pain any worse? Where was it now? Sometimes she would take his hand and lay it upon her 
neck; it was there, like an intolerable weight, a ball of molten lead, choking her as it throbbed. The migraine never left her, she could not find a comfortable position for her head, and she was tortured 
by insomnia: in the ten days that she had been prostrate with fever, she had not slept for two hours. One evening, to crown her misery, she developed terrible earache, and during these attacks she 
would pass out with the pain, feeling as if the bones in her jaws were being crushed. But with admirable courage, she did not let Lazare know the pain she was enduring, sensing that he was almost as 
ill as she was, his blood burning with her fever and his throat constricted by her own abscess. Indeed, she would often lie to him, forcing a smile in her moments of greatest pain, saying that it was 
calming down now and he should go and rest a little. The worst thing was that the back of her throat was now so inflamed she could not even swallow her own saliva without crying out in pain. Then 
Lazare would wake with a start: so was it all beginning again? Once more he questioned her, asking her where it hurt but with her eyes closed and her face twisted in pain, she still fought to deceive 
him, mumbling that it was nothing, just a tickle, that was all. 

‘Go back to sleep and don’t worry about me ... I'm going to sleep too.’ 

Every evening she acted out this pretence of going to sleep, to persuade him to lie down. But he insisted on sitting up in an armchair to watch over her. The nights were so bad that he could never see 
the darkness fall without feeling a superstitious terror. Would the sun ever rise again? 

One night, Lazare was sitting close by the bed, holding Pauline’s hand in his own as he often did, to let her know he was still there and would not leave her. Doctor Cazenove had departed at ten 
o'clock, irritably declaring that he could take no further responsibility for the outcome. Until that moment, the young man could console himself with the belief that Pauline was unaware what danger she 
was in. In her hearing, mention was made of just an inflammation of the throat which, though very painful, would pass as simply as a head cold. She herself seemed quite calm, putting on a brave face 
and remaining cheerful despite the pain. She would smile as she heard them discussing plans for her convalescence. That particular night, she had just been listening to Lazare again planning a walk 
on the beach for her first outing. Then silence fell and she seemed to be sleeping but a quarter of an hour or so later she murmured quite distinctly: 

‘My poor friend, | think you will be marrying another woman.’ 

He was shocked, and a chill ran down his spine. 

‘What do you mean?’ he asked. 

She had opened her eyes, and was looking at him with her look of brave resignation. 

‘Come on, | know what's the matter with me ... and I’m glad | do, for | shall at least be able to kiss you all goodbye.’ 

At this, Lazare protested vehemently that she was mad to think such things, she’d be back on her feet within a week! But he let go of her hand and made an excuse for rushing to his own room, for he 
was choking back the tears. There in the darkness he threw himself down on his bed, in which he had not slept for so long, and sobbed uncontrollably. A chilling certainty had suddenly gripped his 


heart: Pauline was going to die, perhaps that very night. And the thought that she knew, that her silence until then had been out of womanly courage and consideration for the feelings of others, even 
in the face of death, completed his despair. She knew, she would anticipate her death agony, and he would be there, powerless to help! Already he could imagine their final farewells; the whole scene 
unfolded with harrowing detail in the darkness of his room. It was the end of everything, and grasping the pillow convulsively in his arms, he buried his head in it to smother the sound of his sobbing. 
The night, however, ended without disaster. Two more days went by. And now a new bond had sprung up between them: the constant presence of death. Pauline made no further mention of the gravity 
of her condition but found the strength to smile; Lazare, too, managed to appear quite calm and confident of her imminent recovery; yet both knew, whenever their eyes met in a long, caressing gaze, 
that they were saying a long goodbye. In the night especially, when Lazare kept watch beside her, they could almost hear each other’s thoughts, as the threat of eternal separation filled even their 
silences with emotion. Nothing could be more cruelly sweet, and never before had they felt such a fusion of their being. 

One morning, at sunrise, Lazare was surprised how calm he felt at the idea of death. He tried to remember dates: since the day when Pauline had fallen ill, he had not once felt, running down his spine, 
that chill shudder at the thought of ceasing to be. If he dreaded losing his soulmate, it was a different kind of terror, in which the destruction of his own ego had no part. His heart bled within him but he 
felt as if this battle he was waging against death put him on an equal footing with it and gave him the courage to look it in the face. Perhaps, too, his dazed exhaustion had simply numbed his fear. He 
closed his eyes to avoid seeing the sun coming up, and tried to reproduce the old thrill of horror by stoking his fear and telling himself that he, too, must die one day; but there was no reaction, he had 
become indifferent to all that, and everything had taken on a peculiar lightness. Even his pessimism melted away before that sickbed, and rather than plunging him deeper into hatred of the world, his 
revolt against pain became just a burning desire for health, a frustrated love of life. He no longer talked of blowing up the earth as if it were some uninhabitable ruin; the single image that obsessed him 
was of Pauline restored to health, walking arm in arm with him in the sunshine; and he felt only one need, to lead her once more, laughing and sure-footed, along the paths they had walked together. 
That same day, Lazare became convinced the end had come. By eight o'clock Pauline was overcome with nausea, and each retching effort caused an alarming choking fit. Soon she began to shiver, 
shaking so violently they could hear her teeth chattering. Lazare, in a state of terror, shouted from the window for a boy to be sent to Arromanches at once, although the doctor was expected, as usual, 
around eleven. The house had been plunged in mournful, empty silence since Pauline was no longer able to enliven it with her vibrant activity. Chanteau spent his days downstairs in silence, staring at 
his legs in fear of another attack while there was no one to nurse him; Madam Chanteau forced Louise to go out, and the pair of them spent their time outdoors, having now become very close; only 
Veronique’s constant heavy tread up and down disturbed the quiet of the staircase and the empty rooms. Three times Lazare had gone to lean over the banister in his impatience to know if the servant 
had managed to get someone to run the errand. He had just gone back in and was looking at the patient, who seemed a little calmer, when the door that he had left ajar, gave a slight creak. 

‘What is it, Veronique?’ 

But it was his mother. That morning she was due to take Louise to visit friends somewhere near Verchemont. 

‘Little Cuche went off straight away,’ she said. ‘He’s got good legs.’ 

Then, after a silence, she asked: 

‘So, no improvement, then?’ 

With a helpless gesture, Lazare merely pointed to Pauline, lying as still as if she were dead, her face bathed in cold sweat. 

‘We shan’t go to Verchemont, then,’ she continued. ‘Aren't they stubborn, these illnesses nobody understands? ... The poor child is really having a terrible time of it.’ 

She had sat down, chattering on in the same subdued monotone. 

‘Just think, we had planned to start at seven o'clock but luckily Louise has overslept ... And all the callers I've had this moming, you'd think they were doing it on purpose! The grocer from Arromanches 
came round with his bill, and | had to pay him, and now the baker is downstairs ... Another forty francs on bread last month! | really can’t imagine where it’s all going!’ 

Lazare was not paying attention, fully absorbed as he was by the fear Pauline’s trembling might return. But this monotonous flow of chatter was irritating him, so he tried to get his mother out of the 
way. 

‘Will you give Veronique a couple of towels to bring up to me?’ 

‘Of course, the baker will have to be paid,’ Madam Chanteau continued, as though she had not heard. ‘He has already spoken to me, so Veronique can’t tell him I've gone out ... Oh! I’m fed up with 
this house! It’s getting me down, | can’t manage it all ... If only Pauline were not in such a bad way, she’d let me have the ninety francs for her board and lodging in advance. It’s the twentieth today, so 
it would only be ten days early ... The poor child does look very weak...’ 

Lazare rounded on her abruptly. 

‘What's that? What are you after?’ 

‘You don’t know where she keeps her money, do you?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘| dare say it's in her chest of drawers. Suppose you took a look?’ 

He refused with an exasperated gesture. His hands were shaking. 

‘Please Maman! For pity’s sake, leave me alone.’ 

These remarks were exchanged in hurried whispers, at the far end of the room. A painful silence fell, then a quiet voice came from the bed: 

‘Lazare, take the key from under my pillow and give my aunt whatever she wants.’ 

They were both dumbfounded. Lazare protested, refusing to look in the chest of drawers; but he had to give in so as not to distress Pauline. Once he had handed his mother a hundred-franc note, he 
went to slip the key back under the pillow and found the patient shaking with another bout of the shivers, like a sapling on the point of snapping. And from her poor closed eyes, two great tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

Doctor Cazenove did not arrive until his usual time. He had seen no sign of young Cuche, who was probably larking about somewhere along the road. Once he had heard what Lazare had to say and 
taken a quick look at Pauline, he exclaimed: 

‘She is saved!’ 

Those bouts of nausea and dreadful shivers were simply signs that the abscess was bursting at last. There was no longer any risk of suffocation, and the problem would now sort itself out. Great was 
their joy! Lazare accompanied the doctor downstairs, and since Martin, the old sailor with the wooden leg who had stayed on in his service, was drinking a glass of wine in the kitchen, everyone else 
decided to drink a toast. Madam Chanteau and Louise took a little walnut liqueur. 

‘| never felt particularly alarmed,’ said the first. ‘| was certain it would turn out to be nothing serious.’ 

‘All the same, the poor child has had a dreadful time!’ exclaimed Veronique. ‘To be sure, | couldn’t be happier, not if I'd been given five francs!’ 

Just at that moment, Abbé Horteur appeared. He had come round for news, and accepted a drop of liqueur to keep everyone company. Every day he had called in like this, in a neighbourly fashion. 
When, on his first visit, Lazare had made it clear that he could not see the patient for fear of alarming her, the priest had calmly replied that he quite understood. He would content himself with saying 
his Masses for the poor young lady. Chanteau, as he clinked glasses with him, praised his tolerance. 

‘But as you can see, she’s recovered without need of your prayers!’ 

‘Each to his own salvation,’ declared the curé sententiously, draining his glass. 

Once the doctor had gone, Louise insisted on going upstairs to kiss Pauline. She was still in dreadful pain but pain no longer seemed so important. Lazare joyfully called out to her to take heart, and, 
dropping all pretence, even exaggerated the danger she had faced, telling her that three times he had thought she was dead in his arms. She, however, made no great show of joy at being saved, 
though she was deeply conscious of the pleasure of being alive, after bravely facing the prospect of death. Her pain-filled face relaxed into a tender expression as she clasped her cousin’s hand and 
murmured to him with a smile: 

‘So, my dearest, there’s no escape, and | shall be your wife after all.’ 

At last her convalescence began, with long periods of rest. She slept peacefully for days at a time, breathing easily, in healing oblivion. Minouche, who had been banished from the room during the 
stressful hours of her illness, took advantage of this calm to slip back in again: she would jump lightly onto the bed and quickly curl up in a ball beside her mistress, spending whole days in the warmth 
of the sheets, or preening herself for hours and licking interminably at her fur with such delicacy that Pauline was not even aware of her presence. Meanwhile Mathieu, who had also been readmitted 
to the room, lay on the bedside rug, snoring like a man. 

One of Pauline’s first indulgences, the following Saturday, was to have her little friends from the village brought up to her room. She was now allowed the occasional boiled egg, after the starvation diet 
to which she had been subjected for three weeks. Though she was still very weak, she was able to receive the children sitting in a chair. Lazare had to rummage in the chest of drawers again to bring 
her some five-franc pieces. But after she had questioned the poor children and insisted on settling what she referred to as her arrears, she felt so exhausted that she had to be put back to bed in a 
faint. She also took an interest in the groynes and the revetments, asking every day whether they were still standing firm. Some of the timbers had already given way, and her cousin was not telling the 
truth when he said that only a couple of planks had come adrift. One morning when she was alone, she slipped out of bed, anxious to watch the high tide crashing against the distant defences; but 
once again her returning strength let her down, and she would have collapsed, had Veronique not entered the room in time to catch her in her arms. 

‘Take care, I'll tie you down in bed if you don’t behave!’ said Lazare jokingly. 

He still insisted on sitting up with her at night but was so exhausted he would fall asleep in his armchair. To start with, he had taken a keen delight in watching her drink her first bowls of broth. The 
health that was returning to this young body was an exquisite thing, a renewal of life which he also felt in himself. But later, once the pain had gone and he had grown used to her being well again, he 
ceased to rejoice at what had once seemed an unhoped-for blessing. All he felt, now the struggle was over, was a dazed release of nervous tension, a confused sense that the universal void had 
returned. 

One night, Lazare had been sleeping deeply when Pauline heard him wake with a sigh of anguish. In the feeble glow of the night light she glimpsed his terror-stricken face, wide-eyed with horror, and 
his hands clasped together in supplication. He was stammering brokenly: 

‘God! ... Oh God!’ 

Anxiously, she bent over him. 

‘What's the matter, Lazare? ... Are you in pain?’ 

The sound of her voice made him tremble. Had she seen him? He sat there embarrassed and could only invent a clumsy lie. ‘Nothing's the matter with me ... It was you moaning just now.’ The fear of 
death had returned in his sleep—a fear without cause, as though spawned by nothingness itself, a fear whose icy breath had woken him with a great shiver. Oh God! One day he would have to die! 
This thought swelled in his mind and left him gasping for breath while Pauline who had lain her head back on her pillow, looked at him with her expression of motherly compassion. 


195 
EVERY evening in the dining room, once Veronique had cleared the table, the same conversation would begin again between Madam Chanteau and Louise, while Chanteau, his head buried in a 
newspaper, offered only the briefest replies to his wife’s occasional questions. During the fortnight when he had believed Pauline to be in danger, Lazare had never come down for meals; now he was 
dining downstairs again but as soon as dessert was served he would go back up to sit with the invalid. And as soon as he started up the stairs, Madam Chanteau would pick up her complaining from 
the day before. She always began with expressions of tender concern: ‘Poor boy, he’s wearing himself out ... It really isn’t reasonable for him to risk his health like this. He hasn't slept properly for the 
past three weeks ... He’s grown even paler since yesterday.’ 
And she would also express sympathy for Pauline: the dear child was in such pain, it was impossible to spend a minute in her room without feeling sorry for her. But then she gradually came round to 
the disruption that her illness was causing to the household: everything was at sixes and sevens, it was impossible to have anything hot to eat, it was getting to the point where life was hardly worth 
living. Then she broke off suddenly to ask her husband: ‘I don’t suppose Veronique remembered your marshmallow* water?’ 
‘Yes, yes,’ he replied over the top of his newspaper. 
Then she lowered her voice to speak to Louise. ‘It’s a funny thing but that unfortunate Pauline has never brought us any luck. And to think that some people still look on her as our good angel! Oh yes, 
| know the gossip that’s doing the rounds ... In Caen, they're saying—aren’t they, Louisette? that she has made us rich. Rich, indeed! You can tell me the truth, | take no heed of scandalmongers!’ 
‘Well, yes,’ murmured the girl, ‘people do gossip about you, as they do about everyone else. Last month | had to correct a notary’s wife who was discussing your situation without knowing the first thing 
about it ... You can’t stop people from talking.’ 


After that, Madam Chanteau gave vent to her true feelings. Yes indeed, they had become the victims of their own generosity. Hadn't they managed perfectly well without help from anyone, until Pauline 
arrived? And where would she be now, on what street-corner in Paris, if they hadn’t had the heart to take her in? It was all very well for people to gossip about her money but it had never given them 
personally anything but trouble—indeed, it seemed to have brought ruin on the household. Surely the facts spoke for themselves: her son would never have got involved with that idiotic seaweed 
business, or wasted his time trying to stop the sea from destroying Bonneville, if his head had not been turned by the unlucky Pauline. If she had lost some money in the process, well, that was her own 
lookout; the poor boy, on the other hand, had damaged both his health and his future prospects! Madam Chanteau poured out her bile against the hundred and fifty thousand francs, the smell of which 
still clung about her secretary. It was the thought of the large sums swallowed up, and the small amounts still being taken every day and thus increasing the debt, that so infuriated her, as if she felt that 
this was the acid that had eaten away at her honesty. By now that process of corrosion was complete, and she loathed Pauline for all the money that she owed her. ‘What's the good of talking to such 
an obstinate creature?’ she went on. ‘She’s horribly mean-spirited but she can also be shockingly extravagant. She'll toss twelve thousand francs into the sea for those Bonneville fishermen, who just 
laugh at us, and feed all the lousy brats in the neighbourhood, while | tremble, quite honestly, whenever | have to ask her for a couple of francs. Explain that if you can ... Despite all her show of charity 
to others, she has a heart of stone.’ 

Often Veronique would enter the room, carrying crockery or bringing in the tea, and hang around to listen, sometimes even venturing a remark of her own: 

‘Miss Pauline, a heart of stone! Oh, how can Madam say such a thing?’ 

Madam Chanteau would reduce her to silence with a stern look. Then, resting her elbows on the table, she would embark on complicated calculations, talking as if to herself. 

‘Her money’s no longer for me to look after, thank goodness but I'd like to know how much of it there is left. Less than seventy thousand francs, I'll warrant ... Now then, let’s work it out: three thousand 
already wasted on trial beach defences, at least two hundred going out each month for charity, as well as the ninety francs for her board and lodging with us. It all goes so quickly ... Would you care to 
bet that she'll ruin herself, Louise? Yes, you'll see, she'll be reduced to begging ... And if she does ruin herself, who will look after her, what will she do for a living?’ 

At this Veronique could contain herself no longer: 

‘| do hope Madam wouldn't turn her out of the house.’ 

‘What's that?’ said her mistress angrily, ‘whatever's the woman on about? Of course, there’s no question of anyone being turned out of the house. I’ve never turned anyone out ... I’m only saying that 
when someone has inherited a fortune, it seems to me the height of stupidity to go frittering it all away, only to become a burden on others ... Now get along to your kitchen, my girl, and see if you can 
find me there!’ 

The maid went sullenly off, grumbling under her breath in protest. A silence fell while Louise poured the tea. The only sound was the slight rustling of the newspaper that Chanteau always read in its 
entirety, down to the adverts. Now and then he exchanged a few words with the young girl. 

‘Go on, you can put me another lump of sugar in ... Have you had a letter from your father yet?’ 

‘Oh, no, not yet,’ she answered with a laugh. ‘But if I’m in the way, you know, | can always go. You have quite enough on your hands as it is, what with Pauline’s illness ... | intended to make my escape 
but you insisted | stay.’ 

He tried to interrupt her. 

‘There’s no question of it, it's very sweet of you to keep us company until the poor child is well enough to come down.’ 

‘| can put myself up in Arromanches and wait for my father, if you’ve had enough of me,’ she went on as if she had not heard him, teasingly. ‘My aunt Léonie has taken a chalet there, and there are 
plenty of nice people, and a beach where you can at least bathe ... Only, Aunt Léonie is such a bore!’ 

Chanteau always ended up laughing at the mischievous, ingratiating things she said. However, although he did not dare admit as much to his wife, his whole heart was reserved for Pauline, who nursed 
him with such a gentle touch. And he buried his head in the newspaper again as soon as Madam Chanteau emerged with a start from her cogitations, as if from a dream. 

‘And you see, there’s one thing | can’t forgive: she has taken my son away from me ... He spends barely a quarter of an hour at table, and he’s always rushing off when | want to speak to him.’ 

‘That won't be happening for much longer,’ Louise pointed out. ‘But she does still need someone to sit with her.’ 

The mother nodded. She pursed her lips. The words she seemed to be trying to hold back burst forth, despite her efforts. 

‘Perhaps ... but it just isn’t normal for a young man to be always around a sick girl ... There, | haven’t minced my words, I’ve spoken my mind, and if it causes trouble, | can’t help it.’ 

Then, noticing Louise’s embarrassed look, she added: 

‘Besides, it really isn’t healthy to breathe the air of that sickroom. She might very well pass on her sore throat to him ... Girls like that who look so strong sometimes have all sorts of impurities in their 
blood. Shall | tell you something? Well, | don’t believe she has a strong constitution at all.’ 

Louise went on gently defending her friend. She had always found her so nice! —which was her only argument against the accusations of a stony heart and poor health. Her need for a happy, pleasantly 
balanced environment led her to challenge Madam Chanteau’s excessive resentment, although she listened with a smile as the recriminations grew daily more spiteful. She was moved to protest by 
the violence of her words but she also flushed with secret pleasure at feeling herself preferred, and now mistress of the household. Louise was like Minouche, enjoying rubbing up against other people 
and perfectly pleasant, as long as no one got in the way of her enjoyment. 

Every evening the conversation, after going back over the same ground, would invariably culminate in an unfinished and pointedly spoken phrase: 

‘No, Louisette, the kind of wife my son needs...’ 

And from there, Madam Chanteau would launch into a speech about the qualities she required from her ideal daughter-in-law, her gaze remaining fixed upon Louise, trying to make her understand 
more than she was saying. The description was an exact portrait of her: a well-brought-up young person with some experience of society, able to entertain, who had grace rather than beauty, and 
above all, was truly feminine, for, as Madam Chanteau said, she detested tomboys who made blunt speaking an excuse for vulgarity. Then there was money, the only decisive issue, to which she made 
but the briefest allusion: of course, the dowry was immaterial but her son had great plans for the future, and he could not contemplate a poor marriage. 

‘Let me tell you, my dear, if Pauline had arrived here penniless, without a shirt on her back, well, the marriage would have taken place years ago ... But can you wonder that I’m nervous, when | see 
money slipping through her fingers like water? She'll get a long way now with her sixty thousand francs, won't she? ... No! Lazare deserves better—l'll never give him up to a foolish woman who would 
scrimp on food, only to fritter her money away on charitable follies!’ 

‘No, money doesn’t mean anything,’ replied Louise, lowering her eyes, ‘but it is necessary.’ 

Although no explicit reference was made to Louise’s dowry, her two hundred thousand francs seemed to be lying there on the table, glittering in the tranquil glow of the ceiling lamp. It was the vision 
and the feel of the money that sparked feverish excitement in Madam Chanteau, sweeping aside Pauline’s paltry sixty thousand in her dream of conquering this newcomer with her fortune intact. She 
had noticed Lazare’s flash of desire for Louise, before this tedious business that was now detaining him upstairs. If the girl loved him too, why not make a match of it? The father would give his consent, 
particularly in a case of mutual passion. So she worked to fan Louise’s passion into life, spending the rest of the evening murmuring seductive nothings to her. 

‘My Lazare is such a good man! No one truly knows him. Even you, Louisette, can’t imagine how affectionate he can be ... | certainly won't pity his wife! She’s sure to be well loved, whoever she is ... 
And he’s such a vigorous man! With soft, white skin. My grandfather, the Chevalier de la Vigniére, had such white skin that in his day he’d go to masked balls as a woman, in a low-cut dress.’ 

Louise would blush and laugh in amusement at such details. She could have listened all night to the mother’s sincere attempts at matchmaking on her son’s behalf, poured out in whispered confidences 
which, between two women, might go a long way; but Chanteau always ended up nodding behind his newspaper. 

‘Isn't it about time we all went to bed?’ he asked with a yawn. 

Then, having long since lost the thread of the conversation, he added: 

‘Whatever you may say, she’s not a bad sort ... | shall be very glad when she is able to come downstairs again and sit by me at mealtimes.’ 

‘We shall all be glad,’ exclaimed his wife tartly. ‘We may talk, and speak our mind but that doesn’t stop us being fond of someone.’ 

‘The poor darling!’ exclaimed Louise in her turn, ‘I’d gladly take on half her pain, if such a thing were possible. She’s so nice!’ 

Veronique, who was bringing in their candles, again put in a word of her own. 

‘You're quite right to be friends with her, Miss Louise, for you’d need a heart of stone to plot anything unkind against her.’ 

‘That's quite enough!’ said Madam Chanteau, ‘nobody asked your opinion. You'd do better to keep your candlesticks clean ... Just look what a mess this one is in!’ 

They all stood up. Chanteau, fleeing this peevish exchange, shut himself away in his ground-floor bedroom. But when the two women arrived upstairs, where their rooms faced each other, they did not 
go straight to bed. Madam Chanteau would almost invariably take Louise into her own room for a while, where she continued talking about Lazare, showing off portraits of him, and even getting out 
little childhood mementoes: a tooth which had been extracted when he was very young, a faded lock of baby hair, even some of his old clothes, the white lacy tie he had worn for his first Communion, 
his first pair of trousers. 

‘Look!’ she said one night, ‘you can have this lock of his hair. | can spare it, | have others of his at all the different ages.’ 

So when Louise got into bed at last, she could not sleep, obsessed by the thought of this young man whom his mother was thrusting into her arms. She tossed and turned with passionate insomnia, 
and his image, with his white skin, shone out through the darkness. Often, she would listen whether he was walking around on the floor above, and the thought that he was doubtless still keeping watch 
over the sleeping Pauline further stoked her ardour, until she threw back the sheets and slept with her bosom exposed to the air. 

Upstairs, Pauline’s convalescence was taking its slow course. Although the patient was out of danger, she remained very weak, drained by bouts of fever which took the doctor by surprise. As Lazare 
remarked, doctors were always being taken by surprise. He himself was growing more irritable by the hour. The sudden lassitude that he had felt once the crisis was over seemed to be increasing and 
turning into a kind of restless unease. Now that he was no longer battling death, he found he could not stand the stuffy bedroom, the spoonfuls of medicine that had to be given at set times, and all the 
other little servitudes of the sickroom which at first he had taken on so eagerly. Now that she could manage without him, he relapsed into the boredom of an empty existence: he would sit with his hands 
dangling idly by his side, shift from chair to chair, wander about the room gazing hopelessly at the four walls, or just stare vacantly out of the window. Whenever he opened a book to read by her side, 
he had to stifle a yawn between pages. 

‘Lazare,’ Pauline said to him one day, ‘you really should go out. Veronique can look after me.’ 

He refused with a violent gesture. Could she not stand his presence any longer, so that she wanted to send him away? It would be a fine thing, wouldn't it, to desert her like that before she was fully 
back on her feet? But he eventually calmed down as she gently explained what she meant: 

‘You wouldn't be deserting me by just going out for some fresh air ... Go for a walk in the afternoon. It won't do either of us any good if you fall ill as well!’ 

But she added rather tactlessly: 

‘| see you yawning all day long.’ 

‘Me, yawning?’ he expostulated. ‘You might as well call me heartless, and have done with it! Really, if that’s all the thanks | get!’ 

Next morning Pauline’s approach was subtler. She pretended she had a keen desire to see further work done on the groynes and revetments: the high winter tides would soon be upon them, and the 
trial works would be swept away if the defensive system wasn’t completed. But Lazare’s early enthusiasm had already cooled; he expressed dissatisfaction with the way crucial timbers were assembled, 
and further experiments were needed; but then they would overrun the estimate, and the Council had yet to grant them a single sou. For two days Pauline worked to rekindle his inventor's pride: was 
he going to let himself be beaten by the sea, in front of all the locals, who were already sniggering? As for the money, it would certainly be paid back if she advanced it as they had agreed. Gradually 
Lazare’s old enthusiasm seemed to return. He made fresh designs and again sent for the carpenter from Arromanches, with whom he held discussions in his bedroom, leaving the door open so he 
could rush in to see Pauline if she called him. 

‘This time,’ he declared one morning as he kissed her, ‘the sea won't break so much as a matchstick, | am quite confident of that ... As soon as you can walk again, we'll go down together and see how 
the construction is coming along.’ 

As it happened, Louise had just come upstairs to ask after the patient, and as she too was kissing her, Pauline whispered in her ear: 

‘Take him out!’ 

At first Lazare refused; he was waiting for the doctor. But Louise laughingly insisted he was too gentlemanly to let her go alone to the Gonins’ house, where she wanted to choose for herself the lobsters 
she would send to Caen. On the way, he could have a look at the new groyne. 

‘Do go,’ said Pauline, ‘just to please me. Come on, Louise, take his arm ... That's the way, now don't let go!’ 


She was in high spirits as the other two jostled each other playfully; but when they left she grew solemn again and leaned over the edge of her bed to listen, as their footsteps and laughter receded 
down the stairs. 

A quarter of an hour later, Veronique appeared with the doctor. Then she installed herself at Pauline’s bedside, without neglecting her cooking, for she was constantly up and down the stairs, spending 
an hour with her between one dish and the next. The change came about gradually. Lazare returned that evening but went out again next morning; and becoming daily more absorbed in his life 
outdoors, he cut short his visits to Pauline, until he was there just long enough to ask how she was. In any case, it was Pauline who would send him away if he even mentioned sitting down. Whenever 
he and Louise came home together, she made them tell her all about their walk, pleased at their high spirits and the fresh air that clung to their windswept hair. They seemed such good friends that 
she no longer had any suspicions about them. And as soon as she saw Veronique bringing her medicine, she would call out cheerfully to them: 

‘Be off with you now, you're in the way.’ 

Sometimes she would call Louise back and remind her to take care of Lazare, like a child. 

‘Try not to let him get bored, he needs to be kept amused ... And enjoy your walk, | don’t want to see you back here for the rest of the day.’ 

Once she was alone, her gaze seemed to linger, following them into the distance. She spent the days reading and waiting for her strength to return, for she was still so weak that sitting up in an armchair 
for two or three hours at a time exhausted her. She would often let her book drop onto her knees, while her mind wandered dreamily off after her cousin and her friend. If they had gone along the beach, 
they would be reaching the caves, where it was so pleasant on the sand in the cool of the rising tide. In those persistent visions, she believed that her only regret was being unable to be there with 
them. In any case, she was bored of reading. The novels that lay about the house, love stories full of romantic betrayals, had always offended her natural honesty, her urge to give herself irrevocably. 
How was it possible to deceive your own heart, or, having once been in love, one day to cease loving? She pushed the book away. Now she could see in her mind’s eye, far away beyond the walls, 
her cousin bringing her friend home, supporting her weary steps as they leaned against each other, whispering and laughing together. 

‘Your medicine, Miss.’ Veronique’s rough voice from behind her woke her up with a jolt. 

By the end of the first week, Lazare no longer came in without knocking. One morning, as he opened the door he caught sight of Pauline, bare-armed, combing her hair as she sat up in bed. 

‘Oh, I’m sorry!’ he cried, stepping hurriedly back. 

‘What's the matter?’ she exclaimed, ‘are you scared of me?’ 

Then he made up his mind to enter but was afraid of embarrassing her, so he looked away while she finished doing her hair. 

‘Pass me a camisole, will you?’ she asked calmly. ‘There, in the top drawer ... | must be getting better, I’m taking an interest in clothes again.’ 

He became flustered and could only find chemises. Finally, once he had thrown her a camisole, he stood by the window waiting until she had buttoned it up to her chin. A fortnight earlier, when he had 
thought she was at death’s door, he had picked her up in his arms like a little girl without even noticing her nakedness. But now he was even offended by the untidiness of the room. And she too, 
noticing his embarrassment, soon stopped asking him to help with her personal needs, as he had done for a while. 

‘Veronique, do shut the door!’ she cried one morning when she heard Lazare’s footsteps on the landing. ‘Hide all this stuff, and hand me that fichu.”* 

Pauline’s health, meanwhile, went from strength to strength. Her great pleasure, once she was able to stand up and lean against the window, was to watch the building of the sea defences in the 
distance. The noise of hammering could be heard quite clearly, and she could see the gang of seven or eight men, black dots bustling about like big ants on the yellow shingle of the beach. Between 
the tides they would beaver away energetically but then they had to retreat before the advancing waves. But Pauline was especially interested in Lazare’s white jacket and Louise’s pink dress that 
stood out brightly in the sun. Her gaze followed them constantly, and she could have said what they had been doing all day, down to the smallest details. Now that the work was being moved on so 
urgently, they could no longer wander off into the caves beneath the cliffs. She had them constantly in view, just a kilometre away, as amusingly fragile as miniature dolls beneath the sky's wide 
expanse. Although she did not realise it, the jealous pleasure she took in accompanying them in this way did much to cheer her convalescence and restore her strength. 

‘Well, it keeps you entertained all right, watching those men work,’ Veronique would say every day as she swept the room. ‘Certainly does you more good than reading. Me, books make my brain hurt. 
And when you're trying to build yourself back up, you'll see, you need to gobble up the sunshine like a turkey, by the beakful.’ 

Veronique was not normally a great talker, and was even considered taciturn. But with Pauline she would chatter away in a friendly manner, thinking it might do her good. 

‘It's an odd business! But anyway, so long as it keeps Sir Lazare happy ... | say happy, though he doesn’t seem quite so keen on it any more. But he’s a proud sort, and stubborn, even if he is bored 
stiff with it now ... Anyhow, he'll need to keep a close eye on those boozy workers of his or they'll bang all the nails in crooked.’ 

After sweeping under the bed she added: 

‘And as for the duchess...’ 

Pauline, who was only listening with half an ear, jumped at the name. 

‘Duchess? Who do you mean?’ 

‘Why, Miss Louise, of course! She seems to think she’s the bee’s knees, doesn’t she? ... Just look at all the little pots and creams and lotions she keeps in her room! Why, as soon as you open the 
door it gets you in the throat, what a pong ... But she’s not as pretty as you.’ 

‘Oh, me, I’m just a country bumpkin,’ said Pauline with a smile; ‘Louise is so refined.’ 

‘Perhaps but she’s all skin and bones with it. | can see that, when she’s washing ... For sure, if | was a man | wouldn't hesitate long between the two of you!’ 

Carried away by the force of her conviction, she came over to lean at the window beside Pauline. 

‘Just look at her down there on the beach, doesn’t she look a real shrimp? Of course, it’s a way off, you can’t expect her to look as big as a house from up here. But she ought to have a bit more about 
her than that ... Look! there’s Sir Lazare lifting her up so she doesn’t get her little booties wet. Not much of an armful, is she? | suppose there are some men as likes ‘em bony...’ 

Veronique stopped short, for she felt Pauline quiver beside her. She was constantly harping on this subject, as if itching to say ever more about it. These days, everything that she saw and heard—the 
evening conversations when Pauline was ripped to shreds, Lazare and Louise laughing furtively together, the whole family’s ingratitude, bordering on treachery—stuck in her throat and made her 
choke. Had she rushed upstairs the moment her good sense was offended by another great injustice, she would have told Pauline everything but fear of making her ill again kept Veronique pacing up 
and down in her kitchen, clattering her pots and pans and swearing that things couldn't go on like that, one day she’d tell them proper what was what. However, as soon as she let slip a disturbing word 
in Pauline’s room, she would try to take it back and explain it away with touching clumsiness. 

‘But thank goodness, Sir Lazare isn’t the kind to like ’em bony! He’s been in Paris, he’s got more taste than that ... Look! he’s put her down again, just like dropping a matchstick!’ 

Then Veronique, fearing she might let slip other unfortunate remarks, brandished her feather duster and went on with the cleaning, while Pauline, deep in thought, followed Louise’s blue dress* and 
Lazare’s white jacket as they moved amongst the dark shapes of the workmen, until evening fell on the horizon. 

Just as Pauline’s convalescence was coming to an end at last, Chanteau was seized by another violent attack of gout that induced her to come downstairs despite her feeble state. The very first time 
she emerged from her room, it was to go and sit by another sickbed; as Madam Chanteau remarked bitterly, the house had become a real hospital. For some time, her husband had been confined to 
his invalid chair. Following repeated seizures, his whole body was now affected by the disease that had spread from his feet to his knees, then his elbows and hands. The small white bead on his ear 
had dropped off but other larger ones had appeared. All his joints were swollen, and spots of chalky tophus showed white through the skin all over his body, like crayfish eyes. His gout was now chronic 
and incurable, the sort that stiffens joints and deforms limbs. 

‘Good God! it does hurt!’ he kept repeating. ‘My left leg is stiff as a board; | can’t move my foot or my knee ... and now my elbow is burning too. Just look at it!’ 

Pauline saw a badly inflamed swelling on his left eloow. That was the joint that was giving him the most trouble, and the pain in it soon became unbearable. He sighed, with his arm outstretched and 
his gaze fixed upon his hand, a pitiable sight, with the knuckles knotted and swollen and the thumb crooked as though it had been smashed by a hammer blow. 

‘| can’t bear it like this, you must help me ... | had found such a good position! Then it started again straight away, it feels like a saw scraping my bones ... Try and lift me up a bit.’ 

Twenty times an hour he had to be helped to change his position; he was in a continuous state of anxious agitation, always searching for relief. But Pauline still felt too weak to try to shift him on her 
own. She murmured: 

‘Veronique, lift him gently with me.’ 

‘No, no! not Veronique!’ Chanteau would cry out, ‘she'll jolt me.’ 

Then Pauline would have to make an effort that almost put her back out. And, however gently she turned him, he would utter a howl that sent the maid fleeing from the room, swearing that it took a 
saint like Miss Pauline to tolerate such work, for Sir’s bawling would put the Almighty himself to flight. 

Although the attacks grew less acute, they persisted night and day, the maddening discomfort becoming a nameless torture when compounded by the anxiety of immobility. It was not just that his feet 
were being gnawed by animals’ teeth, his whole body was being crushed as if by a relentless millstone. No relief was possible; Pauline could only stay with him, tending to his whims, always ready to 
move him into a different position, without ever gaining him an hour's respite. The worst thing was that the pain made him angry and unjust, and he spoke furiously to her as if she were some clumsy 
servant. 

‘Stop it! you're just as stupid as Veronique! ... Must you dig your fingers into me like that? Are they gendarme’s fingers you've got? ... Get out and leave me alone! | don’t want you touching me 
anymore!’ 

Never answering back, with unruffled resignation Pauline would try to be even gentler. When she felt he was getting too annoyed with her, she would hide for a while behind the curtains until, no longer 
seeing her, he calmed down. Often, she would weep silent tears in her hiding place, not for the poor man’s brutality but for the dreadful torment that made him so unkind. She would hear him muttering 
to himself between groans: 

‘She’s gone and left me, the heartless creature ... Ah! if | kick the bucket now, I'll only have Minouche to close my eyes. Surely to God it’s not right to abandon a Christian soul this way ... | bet she’s 
down in the kitchen enjoying some broth!’ 

Then, after a moment's resistance, he would groan louder and finally bring himself to call her: 

‘Pauline, are you there? ... Come and lift me up a bit, | can’t stand it like this ... Can’t we try the left side, please?’ 

Then he would become emotional and beg her pardon for having been unkind. Sometimes he would ask her to bring in Mathieu to keep him company, imagining that the dog’s presence would be 
beneficial to him. But it was above all Minouche who was his faithful companion, for she loved the stuffy sickroom atmosphere, and now spent her days lying on an armchair opposite the bed. However, 
she seemed startled whenever the patient let out an unusually loud cry, and would sit up on her tail to look at him suffering, her big round eyes gleaming with the indignant surprise of a righteous 
creature whose peace had been rudely disturbed. Why should he be making all that futile and unpleasant noise? 

Every time Pauline went to the door with Doctor Cazenove, she implored him: 

‘Please, can’t you give him an injection of morphine? It breaks my heart to hear him.’ 

But the doctor always refused. What was the use? The attack would only come back more violently. Since salicylate seemed just to have made the disease worse, he preferred not to try any new drugs. 
However, he did suggest a milk diet, once the worst of the attack was over. Until then, complete fasting, diuretic drinks, and nothing more. 

‘The fact is,’ said Cazenove, ‘he’s a glutton and he’s now paying the price for his greed. He has been eating game, | can tell, | saw the feathers. Well, that’s his lookout! He’s had enough warnings from 
me, let him suffer, since he prefers to stuff his face whatever the risks! ... But what would be more unfair, my child, is if you were to make yourself ill again. Do be sensible, won't you? You still need to 
take care of your own health.’ 

But she was not particularly careful, instead devoting herself to her uncle at all hours, losing her sense of time, and even of life itself, in the long days that she spent at his side, her ears ringing from 
the wails that resounded through the room. This obsession became so powerful that she forgot all about Louise and Lazare, barely exchanging a few words as she hurried past them, only coinciding 
with them occasionally, when she walked through the dining room. By this time the work on the groynes was finished, and violent rainstorms had confined the young people to the house for the past 
week, so that, when the idea that they were together again came suddenly back to her, she felt happy to know they were close by. 

Madam Chanteau had never seemed so busy. She was taking advantage, she said, of the confusion into which her husband's illness had thrown the household to go through her papers, do her 
accounts, and catch up with her correspondence. So in the afternoons she would shut herself away in her bedroom, deserting Louise, who immediately went upstairs to see Lazare, for she hated being 
alone. This became a habit, and they would stay together until dinner time in the big room on the second floor that had for so long served as a schoolroom and playroom to Pauline. Lazare’s narrow 
iron bedstead was still there, hidden behind the screen, while the piano was gathering dust, and the huge table lay buried under untidy heaps of papers, books, and pamphlets. In the middle of it, 
between two lumps of dried seaweed, stood a toy-like model of a groyne, carved out of pine and reminiscent of the grandfather's masterpiece, the bridge in its glass case that adorned the dining room. 


For some time, Lazare had been showing signs of nerves. His workmen had exasperated him, and the completed construction left him with a sense of relief at dispatching an oppressively difficult chore, 
without any particular pleasure at seeing his idea finally realised. He was preoccupied now with other plans, vague ideas for the future, positions he might obtain in Caen, works that would propel him 
into high places. Yet he never took any serious steps to achieve them but relapsed into a state of idleness which embittered him and left him weaker and less courageous by the hour. This feeling of 
discontent was aggravated by the profound shock to his system of Pauline’s illness, a perpetual need for the open air, and a peculiar physical agitation, as though he were obeying some imperious 
urge to avenge himself against pain. Louise’s presence further excited his nervous fever: she seemed unable to speak to him without leaning on his shoulder, he felt the warm waft of her pretty laughter 
on his face and her feline graces, coquettish feminine scent, and friendly, disconcertingly free manner went straight to his head. He fell into the grip of an unhealthy desire, against which his conscience 
struggled. With a childhood friend, in his mother’s house—that was quite impossible, and a sense of propriety robbed his arms of their strength whenever, in their games, he caught hold of Louise with 
a sudden, passionate rush of blood to the head. In this struggle with himself, it was never the thought of Pauline that held him back: she would have known nothing about it, much as a husband deceives 
his wife with a servant-girl. In the night, he would fantasize that Veronique had been dismissed for being unbearable and Louise was just a little maid, whom he tiptoed, barefoot, to visit. What a shame 
it hadn't all turned out differently! So he adopted an exaggerated pessimism against women and love, expressed in ferocious jibes from morning to night. Women were the origin of all evil, they were 
foolish and fickle, they perpetuated suffering by provoking desire, while love was nothing but delusion, the selfish urge of future generations to come into existence. He flung all of Schopenhauer into 
the mix, with vulgar details which made Louise at once blush and laugh. By degrees he fell more deeply in love with her, his disdainful fury gave way to a genuine passion, and he threw himself into 
this new affection with all his original enthusiasm, ever in quest of a happiness that seemed to elude him. 

On Louise’s side, for a long time there was nothing beyond a play of natural coquettishness. She loved delicate attentions, whispered compliments, and flirting with agreeable men, and immediately felt 
dejected and abandoned if they lost interest in her. Her senses remained virginal and dormant, she had not yet gone beyond the trivial chatter and acceptable familiarities of a constant, assiduous 
courtship. When Lazare neglected her for a moment to write a letter, or to plunge into one of his sudden, apparently motiveless fits of melancholy, she became so unhappy that she began to tease and 
provoke him, preferring risk to neglect. Later on, however, she was seized with fear one day when she felt the young man’s burning breath playing like a flame on the nape of her delicate neck. She 
knew enough, from her long years of boarding school, to understand the threat she faced, and from that moment she had lived in delicious and frightened anticipation of a possible misfortune. Not that 
she had the least wish for it to happen, or was even thinking about it rationally, for she was confident of escaping the danger while, at the same time, continuing to toy with it, so crucial to her feminine 
happiness was this skin-deep conflict between her urge to give, and to refuse, herself. 

Upstairs in the big room, Lazare and Louise felt an even stronger sense of belonging to each other, and the whole family seemed to be conspiring to push them towards disaster—he languishing in 
idleness and solitude, she unsettled by the intimate details and excited descriptions of her son with which Madam Chanteau had regaled her. They took refuge up there on the pretext of avoiding the 
bawling of Lazare’s gout-ridden father below, and there they lived, without picking up a book or opening the piano, concemed only with themselves, in a stupor induced by interminable conversation. 
On the day that Chanteau’s attack reached its peak, the whole house shook with his screams: long, tortured lamentations like the howls of a beast having its throat slit. After lunch that she had gulped 
down in a state of nervous exasperation, Madam Chanteau rushed from the room, saying: 

‘| can’t stand it, it'll drive me to screaming too. If anyone wants me, I'll be up in my room, writing ... And Lazare, do take Louise upstairs too, shut yourselves in your room and try to keep her amused; 
poor Louisette, she’s not having much fun here!’ 

They heard her slam her door on the first floor, while her son and the girl continued up to the floor above. 

Pauline had gone back in to see her uncle. She alone remained calm, full of pity for such suffering. Even if all she could do was sit with him, she wanted at least to give the poor man the comfort of not 
being left to suffer alone, sensing that he coped with his pain more stoically when she was watching him, even if she did not say a word. For hours, she would sit there beside the bed until she managed 
to calm him a little with her big compassionate eyes. But on this particular day, as he lay with his head tipped back on the bolster, his arm stretched out and his elbow racked with pain, he did not even 
recognize her, and screamed louder whenever she went near. 

At around four o'clock Pauline, in desperation, went to the kitchen to look for Veronique, leaving the door open as she expected to be back immediately. 

‘We really must do something,’ she murmured. ‘I should like to try cold water compresses. The doctor says it's dangerous but it sometimes works ... I'll need some linen.’ 

Veronique was in a foul mood. 

‘Linen, huh! ... I've just been up there to fetch some cloths, and a great welcome | got! Not to be disturbed, are they? Whatever next!’ 

‘But you could ask Lazare,’ continued Pauline, not yet catching Veronique’s meaning. 

Then the maid, in a fury, her arms akimbo, burst out without thinking what she was saying: 

‘Yes indeed, they're far too busy licking each other's faces up there!’ 

‘What do you mean?’ stammered Pauline, turning very pale. 

Veronique, taken aback by the sound of her own voice and wanting to retrieve this secret that she had been bottling up for so long, tried to think up some explanation, some lie to tell but nothing 
convincing came to mind. As a precaution, she had grasped Pauline by the wrists but Pauline shook herself free with a jerk and rushed madly up the stairs, so choking and convulsed with rage that 
Veronique did not dare follow her, fearing the look on her face, an unrecognizable white mask. The house seemed to be asleep, the upper floors were wrapped in silence, and only Chanteau’s howls 
rose up through the close, dead air. The girl rushed up to the first floor, only to run into her aunt, who was standing there blocking the landing like a sentry, and might have been on lookout for some 
time. 

‘Where are you going?’ she asked. 

Pauline, choking with anger and exasperated at the obstacle, was unable to reply. 

‘Let me past!’ she finally stammered, with such an irate gesture that Madam Chanteau backed away. 

Then she ran up to the second floor, while her aunt, petrified and speechless, simply threw up her arms. It was one of those fits of furious rebellion that could burst like a sudden storm upon the sunny 
gaiety of Pauline’s nature, and which, from early childhood on, left her in a state of collapse. For years, she had believed herself cured of them. But this explosion of jealousy had taken such violent 
hold of her that she could not have contained it without doing herself violence. 

When she reached Lazare’s door on the top floor, she hurled herself against it. The door slammed back against the wall, bending the key. And what she then saw drove her completely wild. Lazare 
was holding Louise pinned against the wardrobe, devouring her chin and neck with kisses, while she, swooning in thrall to his male power, offered no resistance. They had doubtless started in fun but 
the game was ending badly. 

There was a moment of stunned silence. All three stared at each other. Then Pauline screamed: 

‘Oh! you slut! you slut!’ 

It was the woman's treachery that infuriated her the most. With a gesture of contempt, she pushed Lazare aside like a child whose weakness she knew only too well. But this woman, her friend, had 
stolen her husband from her while she was downstairs nursing an invalid! She grabbed her by the shoulders and shook her, gripped by a strong urge to slap her. 

‘Why have you done this? | want to know ... It's disgusting, do you hear me?’ Louise, wild-eyed and in a state of shock, faltered: 

‘It's him, he was holding me down, hurting me.’ 

‘Him! Come off it, he’d have burst into tears if you’d just pushed him away!’ 

The sight of the room further fuelled her resentment, Lazare’s room, where she and he had loved each other, where she, too, had felt her blood on fire at the touch of the young man’s passionate 
breath. How could she take her revenge on this woman? Lazare, in a confusion of embarrassment, had just made up his mind to do something, when she flung Louise away from her so violently that 
her shoulder crashed into the wardrobe. 

‘See, | can’t trust myself ... Get out!’ 

And that was all she could find to shout, as she pursued Louise around the room, chasing her out onto the landing and down the staircase, screaming after her: 

‘Get out! Get out! ... Get your things and go!’ 

Meanwhile, Madam Chanteau was still standing on the first-floor landing. The speed of events had left her no opportunity to intervene. But she now recovered the power of speech; she gestured to 
Lazare to shut himself up in his room, then she tried to calm Pauline, initially feigning surprise at what had happened. Pauline, having driven Louise into her bedroom, was still screaming: 

‘Get out! Get out!’ 

‘What do you mean, get out? Have you lost your head?’ 

Then the young girl stammered out the whole story. She was overcome with disgust, for to her upright nature, this was the most shameful, inexcusable, unforgivable thing to do. The more she thought 
about it, the deeper her indignation became, for it offended her passionate honesty and her fidelity in love. Once you'd given your heart, you could never take it back. 

‘Get out! Pack your trunk and go ... Now!’ 

Louise, overwhelmed and unable to find anything to say in her own defence, had already opened a drawer to get her underclothes together. But Madam Chanteau was now growing angry. 

‘Stay where you are, Louisette! ... Am | mistress in my own house, or not? Who dares give orders here and presumes to send people away? ... It’s a disgrace! This is no place for petty bickering!’ 
‘Don't you understand?’ shouted Pauline, ‘I caught her upstairs with Lazare ... He was kissing her!’ 

Madam Chanteau shrugged her shoulders. All her pent-up resentment now came out in words of shameful suspicion: 

‘They were only playing around, where’s the harm in that? ... When he was nursing you in bed, did we ever poke our noses into what the two of you were up to?’ 

Pauline’s rage suddenly subsided. She stood there motionless and white-faced, astounded that the accusation was thus being turned back against her. So now she had become the guilty party, and 
her aunt appeared to suspect appalling things. 

‘What do you mean?’ she said quietly. ‘If you had really believed that, you would surely not have tolerated it in your own house!’ 

‘Well, you aren’t children anymore! But | won't allow my son to be led into wicked ways ... Leave those women in peace who can still make honest wives!’ 

For a moment Pauline stood speechless, with her great innocent eyes fixed upon Madam Chanteau, who averted her own. Then she climbed the stairs to her own room, saying abruptly: 

‘Very well, I’m the one who'll go.’ 

Silence fell again, a heavy silence that seemed to submerge the whole house. Then, in that sudden quiet, Chanteau’s howl rang out again like the cry of a dying, abandoned animal. It swelled 
remorselessly louder, dominating and drowning out all other sounds. 

Now Madam Chanteau began to regret the words of suspicion she had let slip. She realised the irreparable damage she had done, and was alarmed at the idea that Pauline might carry out her threat 
and leave immediately. With such a stubborn creature, anything was possible, and what would people say about herself and Chanteau if their ward went around telling people about this quarrel? She 
might take refuge at Doctor Cazenove’s that would create a dreadful scandal in the locality. Underlying Madam Chanteau’s predicament was a fear of the past, and all the wasted money that could 
come back to haunt them. 

‘Don't cry, Louisette,’ she repeated, with a new sense of anger. ‘Here we are, in another fine mess, and all because of her. And such violence, it’s impossible to live peacefully with her ... But I'll do my 
best to sort it out.’ 

‘Oh no, let me go away, | beg you,’ Louise broke in. ‘It would be too painful for me to stay ... She’s quite right, and | want to go.’ 

‘Not tonight, at any rate. | must hand you back to your father ... Wait a moment, I'll go up and see if she really is packing her bags.’ 

Madam Chanteau crept quietly up to listen at Pauline’s door. She heard her walking rapidly around, opening and closing drawers. For a moment, she thought of going in and having the whole thing out 
that would end in a flood of tears. But she was reluctant to do so, for fear of faltering and blushing in front of the child that only increased her hatred. So instead of knocking at her door, she went down 
to the kitchen as quietly as she could. An idea had occurred to her. 

‘Did you hear Miss Pauline’s latest scene just now?’ she asked Veronique, who had started furiously polishing her brasses. 

The maid, her head bent over the polishing powder, did not reply. 

‘She’s becoming intolerable! | can’t get through to her at all any more ... Would you believe she’s planning to leave us? Yes, she’s packing her things this minute ... Suppose you went upstairs and 
tried to make her see reason?’ 

Then, as she was still not getting any reply, she added: 

‘Are you deaf?’ 


‘If | don’t answer, it's because | don’t choose to,’ Veronique snapped back in a furious temper, rubbing a candlestick hard enough to skin her fingers. ‘She’s quite right to be going, in her shoes I’d have 
cleared out long ago.’ 

Madam Chanteau listened to her open-mouthed, astonished at this tirade. 

‘Madam knows I’m not one to blab but don’t you push me or I'll spill the beans ... It’s like this ... I'd have chucked the girl straight in the sea, the day you first brought her here, only | can’t abide anyone 
being unfairly done by, and you all treat her so bad, one of these days I'll thump the first one who touches her ... Hah! | don’t care, give me my notice if you want but I’ve a few home truths to tell her, 
yes indeed, all the things you've done to her, you with all your airs and graces!’ 

‘Hold your tongue, are you mad?’ exclaimed Madam Chanteau, much disquieted by this fresh scene. 

‘No, | will not hold my tongue! It’s a complete disgrace, d’you hear? I’ve been choked up about it for years! Wasn't it bad enough of you to take all her money? Did you have to break her heart as well? 
Oh yes, | know what I’m saying, I’ve watched you plotting the whole thing ... And mark my words, Sir Lazare may not be so much of a schemer but he’s just as guilty in his own way, he’d give her the 
chop out of pure selfishness, just for a bit of excitement! Ah, me! Some people are born for others to prey on!’ 

She brandished her candlestick, then grabbed a pan, rubbing it so hard it resonated like a drum. Madam Chanteau was sorely tempted to throw her out but she succeeded in restraining herself and 
said to her icily: 

‘So you won't go up and speak to her, then? It’s for her own good, to avoid her making a fool of herself.’ 

Veronique again kept silent. Then she finally grumbled: 

‘All right then, I'll go up ... Reason is reason, after all, and no good ever comes of acting in a temper.’ 

She took her time washing her hands, then removed her dirty apron. When she finally brought herself to open the door into the passage on her way to the stairs, a lamentable sound was heard: 
Chanteau’s incessant, maddening wail. Madam Chanteau, following her, seemed suddenly to be struck by an idea, and whispered urgently: 

‘Tell her she can’t leave Sir in the state he’s in ... Can you hear?’ 

‘He’s certainly bawling fit to burst, that’s true enough,’ admitted Veronique. 

She went upstairs, while her mistress, who had turned her head towards her husband’s room, deliberately left his door open. The plaintive groans resonated round the stairwell and up through the 
house. On the top floor, the maid found Miss on the point of leaving, having tied a few necessary items of linen into a bundle and intending to send old Malivoire to fetch the rest in the morning. She 
was calmer now but still very pale, heartbroken but coldly rational, and without a trace of anger. 

‘It's either her or me,’ was her only answer to everything Veronique said, avoiding even mentioning Louise’s name. 

When Veronique came to report this reply to Madam Chanteau, she found her in Louise’s bedroom. Louise had dressed and was also insisting on leaving immediately; she stood there trembling, and 
jumped every time a door creaked. Then Madam Chanteau had to admit defeat, and sent to Verchemont for the baker’s cart, resolved to accompany Louise to her Aunt Leonie’s in Arromanches; they 
would make up a story to tell her, using the violence of Chanteau’s attack as a pretext and saying that his screams had become unbearable. After the departure of the two women, whom Lazare had 
helped up into the cart, Veronique shouted from the hall at the top of her voice: ‘You can come down now, Miss, they've gone.’ 

The house seemed empty and a gloomy silence had descended once again, broken only by Chanteau’s regular groaning. As Pauline came down the last step, she found herself face to face with 
Lazare, coming back in from the yard. Her whole body shook with a nervous tremor. He paused for a moment as if he were about to admit his guilt and beg her forgiveness. But his voice was choked 
with tears and he stomped noisily up to his room, without being able to utter a word. She, dry-eyed and grave-faced, had gone into her uncle’s room. Chanteau was still sprawled across the bed with 
his arm outstretched and his head thrown back on the bolster. He no longer dared make a movement, and no doubt had not even noticed Pauline’s absence, as he lay there with his eyes screwed shut, 
opening his mouth to baw! at will. None of the sounds of the house reached him, his only concern was to yell until he ran out of breath. Gradually his wails grew longer and more desperate, until they 
disturbed Minouche, who had had four more kittens destroyed that morning but, having already forgotten them, was purring contentedly on the armchair. When Pauline took her place again, her uncle 
was bawling so loudly that the cat stood up, anxiously pricking up her ears. She began to stare at him with the indignant look of a well-behaved creature whose peace and quiet is being disturbed. 
Things had come to a pretty pass if you couldn't even purr in peace! And she withdrew, tail in the air. 


196 
WHEN Madam Chanteau returned home again that evening, shortly before dinner time, no further mention was made of Louise. She simply called Veronique over to help her off with her boots. Her left 
foot was hurting. ‘Gracious, it's no wonder!’ the servant murmured, ‘it’s all swollen.’ 
And indeed, the leather stitching had left red weals on her soft white flesh. Lazare, on his way downstairs, took a look. ‘You must've been doing too much walking,’ he said. 
But she had hardly walked from one side of Arromanches to the other. Besides, that day she was finding it hard to catch her breath, with a sensation of choking that had been getting worse for some 
months. So she blamed the boots. 
‘Cobblers never seem to make the instep high enough! As soon as | lace them up, it’s torture.’ 
As the pain went away once she was in her slippers, no further notice was taken of it. Next day, the swelling had reached her ankle but the following night it disappeared altogether. 
A week went by. From dinner time on the evening of the disaster, when Pauline came face to face with Madam Chanteau and Lazare again for the first time, they all tried to behave normally. No 
allusions were made, nothing seemed to have changed between them. Family life went mechanically on, with habitual expressions of affection, customary good mornings and goodnights, and routine 
kisses at fixed times. However, it was a relief when they were able to wheel Chanteau up to the table. This time his knees had locked up and he was unable to stand. But he was still enjoying the 
relative peace of a respite from pain, so much so that, selfishly absorbed in his own comfort, he gave no thought to the joys or cares of anyone else in the household. When Madam Chanteau ventured 
to mention Louise’s sudden departure to him, he begged her not to talk of such sad matters. Now that Pauline was no longer tied to her uncle’s room, she tried to find herself things to do but she could 
not hide her unhappiness. The evenings were particularly awkward, as their pretence of calm normality became painful. It was indeed the same existence as before, the same daily routine of trivial 
activities; but an occasional nervous gesture or a silence would remind them all of the inner rift, the wound of which they never spoke but which deepened by the day. 
At first, Lazare had been full of contempt for himself. The moral superiority of Pauline, so upright and so just, filled him with shame and vexation. Why did he not have the courage to make a frank 
confession to her and ask her forgiveness? He could have told her the whole story, how his senses had been caught unawares and the coquettish woman’s scent had gone to his head, and Pauline 
was broad-minded enough to understand. But insurmountable embarrassment stopped him, scared of diminishing himself still more in her eyes by an explanation in which he might well stammer like 
a child. Then again, behind his reluctance there lurked a fear of telling fresh lies, for Louise still haunted him and he kept imagining her, especially in the night, when he felt burning regret at not having 
possessed her while he had held her swooning in his embrace. In spite of himself, his long walks always seemed to lead him towards Arromanches. One evening he went as far as Aunt Léonie’s little 
house and prowled round the walls, fleeing abruptly when he heard a shutter open, shocked at the indefensible act he had been on the point of committing. This sense of unworthiness greatly increased 
his distress: he accepted his guilt but could not bury his desire; the struggle began again hourly in his mind, and never had indecisiveness caused him such anguish. He retained just enough honesty 
and strength of character to stay away from Pauline, and thus avoid the ultimate dishonour of perjuring himself. Perhaps he still loved her but the alluring image of the other woman was always present, 
erasing the past and barring off the future. 
Pauline, for her part, was waiting for an apology. In her first outburst of indignation, she had vowed never to forgive him. Then she had begun to feel secretly pained at not being asked for forgiveness. 
Why did he keep silent yet look so agitated, why was he always out of doors, as though he were afraid of being alone with her? She was ready to listen to him and forget everything, if only he would 
show some remorse. As the hoped-for confrontation never came, she racked her brain to understand why, while her own pride kept her from speaking first; and, as the painful days dragged slowly by, 
she was able to master her feelings sufficiently to regain her previous active attitude to life. But this brave appearance of calm concealed an unremitting inner torture, and she would cry at night in her 
bedroom, stifling her sobbing in the pillow. Nothing was said about the wedding, though it was clearly on everyone’s mind. Autumn was just around the corner; what was to be done? They all avoided 
expressing any opinion, apparently postponing a decision until a later date, when they might feel able to discuss it again. 
This was the point in Madam Chanteau’s life when the last shreds of her peace of mind deserted her. She had always had self-destructive tendencies but the hidden processes undermining her better 
nature now seemed to reach a culmination, and never before had she appeared so unbalanced, so consumed by a nervous fever. The need for self-restraint only exacerbated her disorder. The cause 
was money, a raging obsession with it that had been growing gradually more powerful, until it swept away all reason and all feeling. She was constantly blaming Pauline, whom she now accused of 
causing Louise’s departure, an act of theft that she was convinced had despoiled her son. It was a bleeding wound that would not heal; the smallest details were magnified, she never forgot a single 
action, and she could still hear Pauline shouting ‘Get out!’, imagining that she too were being kicked into the street, along with all the family’s wealth and happiness. As she tossed about at night in 
uneasy slumber, she even came to regret that death had not rid them of the accursed Pauline. Intricate schemes and complex calculations jostled in her brain but she could find no practical means to 
dispose of the girl. At the same time, a reverse reaction redoubled her affection for her son, and she adored him now as perhaps she had never done as an infant, when she had had him to herself, 
cradled in her arms. From morning till night, she would gaze anxiously after him, and whenever they were alone she would embrace him and implore him not to upset himself. He wasn’t hiding anything 
from her, was he? He wasn’t weeping silly tears when he was by himself? And she would swear to him that everything would be all right, that she would willingly strangle anyone else, to ensure his 
happiness. After a fortnight of such continual inner conflict, her face had become waxy pale, though she had not lost weight. Twice the swelling in her feet had reappeared, only to go down again. 
One morning, she rang for Veronique and showed her her legs that had swollen during the night up to the thighs. 
‘Just look how big they've got! Isn't that annoying? | was intending to go out today! ... Now I'll have to stay in bed! Don’t say anything, so as not to alarm Lazare.’ 
She herself did not seem at all concerned. She simply spoke of feeling a little fatigued, and they all assumed it was just stiffness. As Lazare had gone out to ramble along the coast, and Pauline avoided 
going upstairs, sensing that her presence would be unwelcome, the sick woman regaled the maid with a torrent of strident accusations against the girl. She was now unable to contain herself. Her 
forced immobility, and the palpitations that made her gasp for breath at the slightest movement, seemed to drive her to ever-greater exasperation. 
‘What's she up to downstairs, eh? A lot of no good, I'll bet! She won't even bring me up a glass of water, you'll see!’ 
‘But, Madam,’ responded Veronique, ‘it’s you that’s driving her away.’ 
‘Nonsense! you don’t know her! There’s no bigger hypocrite! In front of people she acts ever so sweet but she'll bad-mouth you behind your back ... Oh yes, my girl, you were the only one to see 
through her, the day | first brought her here. If she had never entered this house, we shouldn't be in the state we are in ... She'll be the end of us: Sir has suffered tortures since she’s been looking after 
him, she’s made me fret so much my blood has turned bad, and as for my son, he’s completely losing his head...’ 
‘Oh, Madam, how could you? She’s so kind and good to you all!’ 
Until evening, Madam Chanteau continued to get things off her chest. It all poured out, Louise’s brutal eviction and, above all, the money. So when Veronique was able to go back downstairs after 
dinner and found Pauline in the kitchen, busy putting away the dishes, she gave vent to her own feelings; for a long time, she had been bottling up her indignation but now the words spilled out of their 
own accord. 
‘Oh Miss, you’re much too good, taking care of their plates like that. If it was me, I'd smash the lot!’ 
‘Why on earth?’ asked the girl in astonishment. 
‘Because you could never be half so bad as they make out!’ 
That was her starting point, and then she went back to the very beginning. 
‘Wouldn't the Almighty himself be furious to see such things? She’s sucked the money out of you sou by sou, in a right disgusting way. Upon my word, anyone would think it was her paying for your 
upkeep ... When she had your money in that secretary of hers, she’d fuss about it like she was guarding a young girl's virginity but that didn’t stop her getting her greedy claws into it and helping herself 
... Good God, the act she put on to lumber you with the cost of that factory, then she used the rest of your money to keep it all going! Let me tell you: if it hadn’t been for you, they'd all have starved! 
That's why she got so scared when the Paris lot looked like making trouble over the accounts! Lord, yes, she could have been had up in court for that ... But she didn’t learn her lesson, she’s still 
robbing you now, and she'll end up stripping you of your last copper ... Perhaps you think I’m not telling the truth but | am, | swear it! | seen it with my own eyes and heard it with my own ears, and I’m 
not saying the worst of it, Miss, out of respect, like when you were ill and she was in a rage that she couldn’t go rummaging in your chest of drawers.’ 
Pauline listened to her without finding a single word to interject. The thought that her family were living off her and cynically plundering her had often clouded her happiest days. But she had always 
refused to dwell on such things, preferring to turn a blind eye and accusing herself of meanness instead. Today, however, she could not avoid hearing the whole truth, and Veronique’s outspoken tone 
seemed to make matters even worse. Every sentence awoke some memory in her, she went back over old incidents whose significance she had not realised at the time, and she could now retrace, 
day by day, Madam Chanteau’s scheming to get her hands on her fortune. She slowly subsided onto a chair, as though suddenly overcome with great weariness, and her face wore a pained expression. 


‘You exaggerate,’ she murmured. 

‘Me, exaggerate?’ Veronique retorted violently. ‘It's not just the question of the cash that makes me see red; no, what | can’t ever forgive her for is taking Sir Lazare back, after she’d given him to you 
... Yes, and | mean it! You weren't rich enough any longer, and he had to have an heiress! What d’you say to that, eh? First they rob you, then they despise you because you've nothing left ... No, 
Miss, | will not hold my tongue! It’s not right to break someone’s heart after you've already emptied their pockets. Since you loved your cousin, and he could only pay you back with kindness and 
affection, it's downright abominable to have stolen that from you as well! And that’s what she’s gone and done, I’ve seen her at it! Yes, every evening she got the girl all worked up and turned her on to 
Lazare with all sorts of filthy talk. As true as that lamp is shining, she’s the one who pushed them at each other. Bah! she’d have pimped for him, if it would have forced them to marry. It wasn’t her fault 
they didn’t quite get that far ... Defend her if you can, now she’s trampled you underfoot, for it's on her account that you cry your eyes out every night. Yes, | can hear you from my room; it makes me 
sick, such misery and injustice!’ 

‘Don’t say any more, please!’ stammered Pauline broken-heartedly, ‘you're making me too unhappy.’ 

Great tears were rolling down her cheeks. She felt sure Veronique was telling the truth, and her torn heart bled within her. Every incident she mentioned seemed vivid and real: she saw Lazare pressing 
the swooning Louise to his chest while Madam Chanteau kept watch at the door. Oh God! what had she done, for them all to betray her like this when she had been so loyal? 

‘| beg you, don’t say any more, | can’t bear it!’ 

Then Veronique, seeing her so upset, finished by adding darkly: 

‘If | don’t say no more, it’s for your sake, not hers ... Why, she’s been up there spewing filth about you all morning. In the end my patience ran out, it made my blood boil, to hear her speak so ill of all 
your kindnesses to her ... Honest to God, she claims you have ruined them and you're now killing her son! Go and listen at the door if you don’t believe me!’ 

Then, as Pauline burst out sobbing, a deeply moved Veronique took her head in her hands and kissed her hair, saying: 

‘There, there, Miss, | won't say no more ... And yet, you have to know. It’s just so silly, to let yourself be exploited like that ... But there, | won't say no more, just you calm down now.’ 

There was silence. The maid raked out the embers that were still glowing in the stove. But she could not resist adding, in a low voice: 

‘| know why she’s swelling up! All her wickedness has gone down into her knees!’ 

Pauline, who was staring hard at a single tile on the floor, her thoughts confused and burdened with grief, looked up. Why did Veronique say that, had the swelling come back? The maid was 
embarrassed at breaking her vow of silence; though she did not hesitate to judge Madam, she still obeyed her orders. Well, yes, both legs had been affected in the night, though she was not to say 
anything to Sir Lazare. While the maid was passing on these details, Pauline’s expression changed from flat despondency to anxiety. Despite everything she had just learnt, she was alarmed at this 
symptom because she knew how serious it was. 

‘But we can’t just leave her in that state,’ she said, jumping up. ‘She's in danger!’ 

‘In danger, indeed!’ exclaimed Veronique, unfeelingly. ‘She doesn’t look much like it, and she certainly doesn’t think she is, she’s far too busy slagging other people off and lording it over us from her 
bed ... Besides, she’s asleep just now, so we'll have to wait till the morning. It’s the doctor's day for coming to Bonneville in any case.’ 

The next day it was impossible to conceal his mother’s condition from Lazare any longer. All night long Pauline had been listening, waking every hour and constantly thinking she heard groans through 
the floor. Then at dawn she had fallen into such a deep sleep that the clock was already striking nine when she was jolted awake by the slamming of a door. As she was going downstairs for news, 
after flinging on her clothes, she ran into Lazare on the first-floor landing, emerging from his mother’s room. The swelling had reached the abdomen, and Veronique had at last made up her mind to 
alert him. 

‘Well?’ asked Pauline. 

Lazare, looking distraught, at first made no reply. Out of habit, he gripped his chin between trembling fingers. And when he did speak, the first words he stammered out were: 

‘She's done for!’ 

He went upstairs to his own room, looking dazed. Pauline followed him. When they reached the big room on the top floor, where she had not set foot since she had caught him there with Louise, she 
closed the door and tried to reassure him. 

‘Come now, you don’t even know what's the matter with her. At least wait for the doctor ... She’s very strong, there’s always hope.’ 

But he insisted, pierced to the heart by a brutal certainty: 

‘She’s done for, done for...’ 

This blow that now struck him down was completely unexpected. When he got up that morning he had looked out to sea as usual, yawning with boredom and complaining of life's emptiness and futility. 
Then, once his mother had uncovered her legs to the knee, the sight of those poor, oedema-swollen limbs, pallid and huge, like dead tree-trunks, had filled him with pity and horror. So that was it: 
disaster could befall you from one minute to the next! Even now, as he perched on the edge of his great table, shaking from head to toe, he did not dare name out loud the disease he had just identified. 
He had always been haunted by a dread of heart failure striking his loved ones or himself, and his two years of medical studies had failed to convince him of the equality of all diseases before death. 
To be stricken in the heart, the very source of life, still seemed to him the most appalling and merciless way to die. And this was the death that awaited his mother, and himself as well, in his turn! 
‘Why be so distraught?’ Pauline asked him. ‘Some dropsy* sufferers live a very long time. Remember Madam Simonnot? She went in the end with pneumonia.’ 

But Lazare shook his head: he was not a child, to be taken in so easily. His feet went on swinging to and fro, his shaking did not stop, while he kept his gaze fixed on the window. Then, for the first time 
since their break-up, she kissed him on the forehead, as in the old days. They were together again, side by side in that room where they had grown up, and all their ill feeling was subsumed in the great 
grief that hung over them. She wiped her eyes. Lazare, unable to weep, just repeated mechanically: 

‘She’s done for! She’s done for.’ 

Around eleven o'clock, when Doctor Cazenove called, as he generally did every week on his way up from Bonneville, he seemed astonished to find Madam Chanteau in bed. What could be the matter 
with the dear lady? He even made a joke of it, saying the whole household had gone soft and the place was starting to look like an infirmary. But once he had examined the patient, felt her limbs and 
listened to her heart, his demeanour became serious, and indeed it took all his great experience not to betray a certain alarm. 

In any event, Madam Chanteau herself had no idea of the gravity of her condition. 

‘| do hope you'll sort me out soon, Doctor,’ she said with a chirpy laugh. ‘The one thing that scares me is that this swelling might carry on upwards and choke me.’ 

‘Have no fear,’ he replied, with a laugh of his own; ‘it won’t go any higher, and if it did, we’d soon put a stop to it.’ 

Lazare, who had come back in after the examination, listened to his words with a shudder, longing to take him aside to question him and find out the truth. 

‘Now, my dear Madam,’ Doctor Cazenove resumed, ‘you mustn't worry about a thing, I'll come back tomorrow and have another chat with you ... Goodbye, I’m going down now to write my prescription.’ 
Downstairs, Pauline prevented the doctor and Lazare from entering the dining room, for Chanteau was still being told it was just a case of stiffness. She had already set out ink and paper on the kitchen 
table. In the face of their urgent pleas, Doctor Cazenove admitted that it was serious but he spoke in long, convoluted sentences and avoided committing himself. 

‘There’s no hope for her, is there?’ exclaimed Lazare with some irritation. ‘It's her heart, isn’t it?’ 

Pauline gave the doctor an imploring look that he understood. 

‘Her heart?’ he said, ‘no, no, | doubt it ... At any rate, even if we can’t completely cure her, she may go on for a long time yet, if she looks after herself.’ 

The young man shrugged his shoulders in the angry manner of a child refusing to be taken in by the stories he is told. Then he went on: 

‘And you never warned me, Doctor, even though you attended her quite recently! ... These horrible conditions never come on all at once. Didn't you notice anything?’ 

‘Well, yes, Cazenove murmured, ‘indeed, | did notice a few little things.’ 

Then, as Lazare began to laugh contemptuously, he added: 

‘Listen to me, young man, | think I’m less of a fool than some but this is not the first time an illness has caught me unawares and left me looking stupid ... You're infuriating, you expect us to know 
everything, when it’s already quite something, to understand even the basics of such a complicated machine as the human body.’ 

He was getting cross, and he scribbled the prescription with irritated strokes of the pen which dug into the thin paper. The naval surgeon in him was coming out again, in the brusque movements of his 
large frame. However, when he stood up, the expression on his old, wind-tanned face softened as he saw Pauline and Lazare hanging their heads hopelessly in front of him. 

‘My poor children,’ he went on, ‘we'll do everything we can to pull her through ... You know | have no intention of playing the great man with you. So I'll tell you frankly, | can’t promise anything. But she 
doesn’t seem to me to be in any immediate danger.’ 

Then he left, after checking that Lazare had some tincture of digitalis.* The prescription was simply for the patient's legs to be massaged with this, and a few drops to be taken in a glass of sugared 
water. That would suffice for the moment, and he would bring some pills the next day. He might also decide to bleed her. Pauline, meanwhile, went with him to his cabriolet to ask him for the real truth; 
but the real truth was that he did not dare offer an opinion. When she returned to the kitchen she found Lazare reading the prescription again. The mere word digitalis had made him go pale. 

‘You mustn't upset yourselves so,’ said Veronique, who had started peeling potatoes in order to stay and listen. ‘Doctors, they're always killing folks. If that one can’t think of anything to say, there won't 
be too much amiss.’ 

They stood arguing the question around the dish into which Veronique was chopping her potatoes. Pauline, too, seemed reassured. That morning she had gone in to kiss her aunt and had thought she 
looked well: with such good colour, you couldn't be at death’s door. But Lazare kept turning the prescription over between feverish fingers. Digitalis glared back at him: his mother was doomed. 

‘I'm going up,’ he said at last. 

At the door, he hesitated and asked his cousin: 

‘Will you come in with me for a minute?’ 

She too had a slight hesitation. 

‘I'm afraid of upsetting her,’ she murmured. 

After a moment's awkward silence, he went upstairs by himself, without another word. 

When Lazare put in an appearance at lunch, to avoid worrying his father, he was very white. From time to time the bell would ring to summon Veronique, who carried up bowls of soup that the sick 
woman barely touched. When she came back down again she would tell Pauline that the poor young man was losing his mind up there; he was a pitiable sight, shivering feverishly beside his mother, 
wringing his hands with a distraught expression on his face, as if he feared she might pass away at any moment in his arms. About three o'clock, the maid had just gone upstairs again when she leant 
over the banister and called for Pauline. Then, when the young girl arrived at the first-floor landing, she said: 

‘You ought to go in and give him a hand, Miss. Never mind if it upsets her! She wants him to turn her over but if you could only see how he shudders and doesn’t dare to even touch her! ... What's 
more, she won't let me near her.’ 

Pauline went in. Firmly propped up on three pillows, Madam Chanteau might have been enjoying a lie-in out of sheer laziness, were it not for the short, gasping breaths that made her shoulders heave. 
Before her stood Lazare, stammering: 

‘So ... you want me to turn you onto your right side?’ 

‘Yes, yes, ease me round a bit ... Ah! my poor boy, you are slow on the uptake!’ 

Already Pauline had taken gentle hold of her and was turning her over. 

‘Let me, I’m used to it with Uncle ... There! Is that better?’ 

But Madam Chanteau complained irritably about them shoving her around. She was unable to make a single movement without immediately choking, and for a minute she would lie there panting and 
ashen-faced. Lazare had stepped behind the bed curtains to hide his despair. He stayed in the room, however, while Pauline rubbed her aunt's legs with tincture of digitalis. At first he looked away but 
a need to see drew his gaze back to those monstrous legs, those inert masses of pallid flesh, the sight of which made him well up with anguish. When his cousin saw how distraught he was, she thought 
it wiser to send him out. She went up to him, and, as Madam Chanteau was dozing off, exhausted by the mere change of position, whispered softly to him: 

‘You'd do better to go out.’ 

For a moment he resisted, blinded by tears. Then he gave in and went downstairs, shamefaced and stuttering: 

‘Oh, God! | can’t bear it! | can’t!’ 


When the sick woman awoke, she did not notice her son’s absence at first. She seemed stupefied, withdrawn inside herself, egotistically absorbed in the feeling of still being alive. Only Pauline’s 
presence appeared to make her anxious, although the girl was deliberately sitting out of sight, keeping quiet and still. When her aunt looked round, however, she felt obliged to explain briefly. 

‘It's only me, no need to worry ... Lazare has gone off to Verchemont, he has to see the carpenter.’ 

‘All right,’ Madam Chanteau murmured. 

‘You aren't so ill he needs to stop attending to his business, are you?’ 

‘No, of course not.’ 

From that moment on, she rarely spoke about her son, despite the adoration for him that she had shown only the previous day. He was fading out of what was left of her life, after having been the cause 
and purpose of her entire existence. The decomposition that was now beginning to affect her brain left her preoccupied solely by her own physical health. She accepted care from her niece, seemingly 
unaware of the substitution, concerned simply to follow her with her eyes, as if distracted by the increasing mistrust that she felt as she saw Pauline coming and going around the bed. 

Meanwhile, a distraught Lazare, his legs aching from standing, had gone down into the kitchen. The whole house scared him: he could not stay in his own room because of its oppressive emptiness, 
and he dared not walk through the dining room, where the sight of his father peacefully reading a newspaper made him choke with strangled sobs. So he kept going back into the kitchen, the one warm, 
cheerful spot in the house, where he was reassured by the sight of Veronique busying herself with her pots and pans, as in the peaceful days of old. As she saw him sit down again near the stove on 
his favourite straw-seated chair, she told him frankly what she thought of his lack of courage. 

‘Really, Sir Lazare, you’re not a lot of use. It’s that poor Miss Pauline that'll have to take charge all over again ... To look at you, anyone’d think there hadn't ever been a sick person in the house before 
but when your cousin nearly died of her sore throat, it was you that nursed her well enough, wasn’t it? ... Yes, you can’t deny it, you spent a fortnight up there, turning her like a child.’ 

Lazare listened to her in great surprise. This inconsistency had not struck him before: why should his feelings be so illogically different this time? 

‘That's true,’ he said, ‘quite true.’ 

‘You wouldn't let anybody in,’ the maid went on, ‘and Miss was an even sorrier sight than Madam is, she was in such pain. | used to come downstairs in a right state, couldn't bring myself to swallow 
the least bit of bread ... But now, seeing your mother ill in bed brings you over all queasy! You wouldn't even take up her cups of tisane ...* Whatever she may be like, your mother’s still your mother.’ 
Lazare had stopped listening and was staring into space. Finally, he murmured: 

‘| can’t help it; | really can’t ... Perhaps because it’s Maman but | can’t ... When | see her with her legs like that, and tell myself she’s dying, something seems to snap inside me and I'd how like a wild 
animal if | didn’t run out of the room.’ 

His whole body began to shake again. He had picked up a knife which had fallen off the table and was gazing unseeingly at it with tear-filled eyes. There was a silence. Veronique bent over her stockpot 
to conceal the emotion that was choking her as well. At last she began again: 

‘Look here, Sir Lazare, why not go down to the beach for a bit? You're getting in my way, always hanging about here ... And take Mathieu with you. He’s a real nuisance, he’s at a loose end as much 
as you are, and I’m forever having to stop him going up to Madam’s room.’ 

Next morning, Doctor Cazenove was still non-committal. There could be a sudden collapse, or, if the dropsy abated, the patient might recover for a longer or shorter period of time. He gave up on 
bleeding her and confined himself to prescribing the pills that he brought with him, together with continued application of the tincture of digitalis. His air of vexation and suppressed irritation betrayed 
his lack of faith in these remedies in a case such as this, when the progressive failure of all the organs renders medical science helpless. In any event, he assured them that the patient was not suffering. 
Indeed, Madam Chanteau did not complain of any acute pain: her legs felt as heavy as lead, her breathing was increasingly laboured whenever she moved but as long as she lay still on her back, her 
voice remained strong and her eyes bright, so that she herself was deluded about her condition. Seeing her so cheery, none of those around her, with the exception of her son, could bring themselves 
to believe she was doomed. When the doctor climbed back into his carriage, he told them not to be too upset, for it was already a mercy, for both the patient and the family, not to see death approaching. 
The first night had been hard for Pauline. Half-lying in an armchair, she had been unable to sleep, with the noisy breathing of the dying woman constantly in her ears. Whenever she started to nod off, 
the racket seemed to shake the house and rattle the rafters. Then, when she opened her eyes again, she was gripped by a feeling of suffocation as she relived all the torments that had blighted her life 
in recent months. Even beside that deathbed, she could not make peace, she was unable to forgive. During her mournful, nightmarish vigil, Veronique’s revelations caused her particular anguish. Old 
feelings of anger and bitter jealousy were rekindled as she brooded over the painful details. No longer loved, oh God! Betrayed by those whom she had loved! All alone, boiling with scorn and rebellious 
feelings! The reopened wound in her heart bled; never had she felt such bitter pain at the wrong Lazare had done to her. Since they had killed her, let the rest of them die too! And she turned repeatedly 
over in her mind the theft of her money and her affections, obsessed by the laboured breathing of her aunt that now weighed oppressively down on her own chest. 

At daybreak Pauline was still in a state of conflict. She felt no returning affection; only a sense of duty kept her in her aunt's room. This completed her misery: was she too going to tum into someone 
spiteful? She spent the day in this troubled state of mind, and, displeased with herself and repelled by her aunt’s mistrust, she forced herself to be especially assiduous. Madam Chanteau received her 
ministrations with a grunt, and tracked her with a wary eye, suspicious of her every move. If she asked Pauline for a handkerchief, she would sniff it before using it, and when she saw her bringing in a 
flask of hot water she insisted on touching it first. 

‘What's the matter with her?’ Pauline whispered to the maid. ‘Does she believe I’m capable of harming her?’ 

When Veronique was giving her a spoonful of her medicine after the doctor's departure, Madam Chanteau, not noticing her niece, who was looking for some linen in the wardrobe, murmured: 

‘Was this prepared by the doctor?’ 

‘No, Madam, by Miss Pauline.’ 

Then she tasted it with the tip of her tongue, and grimaced. 

‘It tastes of copper ... | don’t know what she’s been making me take but I’ve had the taste of copper in my stomach since yesterday.’ 

And suddenly she flung the contents of the spoon away behind the bed. Veronique was left gawping. 

‘For goodness’ sake! Whatever's got into you?’ 

‘| don’t want to go before my time,’ replied Madam Chanteau, as she laid her head back on the pillow. ‘Listen—my lungs are still strong. And she could well go first, she’s not the robust type.’ 

Pauline had heard. She turned round, mortified, and looked at Veronique. Instead of coming forward, she shrank back, ashamed for her aunt’s sake of such an abominable suspicion. Suddenly she felt 
a sense of release, accompanied by deep pity for that unhappy woman, so consumed by fear and hatred. Far from feeling further resentment, she was overwhelmed by sorrowful compassion, when 
she bent down and saw all the medicine that her aunt had tipped away under the bed for fear of poisoning. Until the evening, she behaved with persevering gentleness, and did not even appear to 
notice her aunt's distrustful scrutiny of her hands. Her fervent desire was to overcome the dying woman’s fear by kind attentions, so that she would not take such frightful thoughts with her to the grave. 
She forbade Veronique to distress Lazare any more by telling him what had happened. 

Only once since the morning had Madam Chanteau asked for her son, and she had seemed to accept the first excuse that came to mind, expressing no surprise at not seeing him. And she spoke even 
less about her husband, completely unconcerned about how he might be getting on, alone in the dining room. The world was drawing in for her, it was as if the icy chill were spreading upwards from 
her legs, minute by minute, until it froze her heart. Every mealtime, Pauline had to go downstairs and tell her uncle some white lie. That evening she lied to Lazare as well, assuring him that the swelling 
was going down. 

During the night, however, the disease progressed alarmingly. Next morning, when Pauline and the maid saw the sick woman in the full light of day, they were taken aback by the wild look in her eyes. 
Her face was unchanged and she still had no fever but her mind appeared to be affected, her obsession was destroying her brain. This was the final phase; a single passion had gradually devoured 
her being, and driven her insane. 

The morning, until Doctor Cazenove arrived, was a terrible ordeal. Madam Chanteau would no longer even let her niece come near her. 

‘Please, let me take care of you,’ urged Pauline repeatedly. ‘I'll just lift you up for a moment, you're lying so awkwardly.’ 

At this, the dying woman started struggling as if she were being smothered. 

‘No, no! You've got scissors, you're sticking them in me on purpose ... | can feel them! I’m bleeding all over!’ 

Much distressed, Pauline had to keep her distance from her aunt; she felt weak with grief and fatigue, and her helpless urge to be kind. To get her aunt to accept the least attention from her, she had 
to put up with insults and accusations that reduced her to tears. Sometimes she would collapse, weeping and defeated, into a chair, despairing of ever winning back the former affection that had now 
turned to insane anger. Then her resigned acceptance would return and she made fresh efforts, with even greater gentleness. That day, however, her persistence sparked a crisis which left her shaking 
for a long time. 

‘Auntie,’ she said, as she was preparing the spoon, ‘it’s time for your medicine. You know the doctor told you to take it at just the right time.’ 

Madam Chanteau insisted on seeing the bottle, then smelling it. 

‘Is it the same as yesterday?’ 

Yes, Auntie.’ 

won't have it.’ 

However, after many affectionate entreaties, her niece persuaded her to swallow one more spoonful. The sick woman’s face wore an expression of deep distrust, and as soon as she had the medicine 
in her mouth, she spat it violently out on the floor, shaken by a fit of coughing, and stammering between the spasms: 

‘It’s vitriol,* it’s burning me!’ 

Her fear and loathing of Pauline that had been building up since the day when she had taken the first twenty-franc piece from her, now burst out in a mad flood of words, as her mania came to a climax, 
while the poor girl listened in shock, unable to utter a word in her own defence. 

‘If you think | can’t tell! You put copper and vitriol into everything ... That’s what's choking me! There’s nothing wrong with me, | could have got up this morning if you hadn't dissolved verdigris* in my 
broth last night ... Yes, you have had enough of me, you want to see me in my grave. But I’m tough, and I'll bury you yet.’ 

Her speech was becoming more and more confused, she was breathing with difficulty, and her lips were turning so black that a catastrophe seemed imminent. 

‘Oh Auntie, Auntie,’ murmured Pauline in terror, ‘if only you knew the harm you are doing yourself!’ 

‘Well, that's what you want, isn’t it? Oh yes, | know you! You've been planning this for a long time, you came into this house with the sole purpose of murdering us and taking our money. You want to 
get your hands on the house and I’m in your way ... Oh you hussy, | should have slapped you down from day one ... | hate you! | hate you!’ 

Pauline stood motionless, silently weeping. She could only repeat, as if in involuntary protest: 

‘Oh God! ... Oh God!’ 

But Madam Chanteau was becoming exhausted, and her raving fit subsided into a childlike dread. She had sunk back into her pillows. 

‘Don't come near me, don’t touch me ... If you do, I'll scream for help! No, no! | won't drink it; it's poison!’ 

She clutched the bedclothes up around her and hid her face in the pillows, her head rolling from side to side, her lips clamped tight. When her niece, in great alarm, moved closer to try and calm her, 
she started yelling. 

‘Auntie, be reasonable ... | won’t make you drink any if you don’t want to.’ 

‘Yes, you will, you've got the bottle! Oh, I’m scared, I’m scared!’ 

The end was approaching; her head was flung right back in terror and covered in purple blotches. Pauline, convinced that her aunt was about to die in her arms, rang for the maid. It was as much as 
the two of them could do to lift her up and settle her properly on the pillows. 

Then Pauline’s personal sufferings and her unrequited love were completely swept aside by their shared grief. She had no thought for the wound that had made her heart bleed only the previous day; 
all her violent and jealous feelings evaporated in the face of such a great sorrow. Everything was subsumed in a boundless compassion; she wished she could have been more loving, devoted, self- 
sacrificing, putting up with injustice and insult, if that would help bring comfort to others. Hers was a courageous determination to shoulder the burden of life’s dark side. From that moment on, she never 
once gave up but displayed at her aunt’s deathbed the same quiet resignation she had shown when she herself had been threatened with death. She was always ready, and nothing could discourage 
her. Even her former fondness for her aunt had returned: she forgave her all the outbursts during her crises, and pitied her slow decline into insanity, preferring to remember her as she had been in 
earlier years, and loving her again as she had done at the age of ten, on that stormy evening when they had arrived together in Bonneville. 


That day, Doctor Cazenove did not call until after lunch. An accident, a farmer with a broken arm that he had had to set, had detained him in Verchemont. After seeing Madam Chanteau, he came back 
down into the kitchen, and made no attempt to conceal his concern. Lazare was there, sitting by the stove, consumed by purposeless agitation. 

‘There’s no hope, is there?’ he asked. ‘Last night, | reread Bouillaud’s book on heart disease...”* 

Pauline, who had come downstairs with the doctor, again threw him an imploring glance which made him interrupt the young man in his usual abrasive way, for whenever a patient took a turn for the 
worse, it made him irritable. 

‘Heart indeed! My dear fellow, that’s all you ever go on about ... How can we be sure of anything? In my opinion, the liver is in a worse state. Only, when the machine breaks down, everything goes to 
pot—lungs, stomach, even the heart ... Instead of reading Bouillaud at night that can only make you ill as well, you'd do better to get some sleep.’ 

By common agreement, everyone in the household told Lazare that his mother was dying of liver disease. He did not believe a word of it, and spent sleepless hours leafing through his old textbooks; 
then he would get the different symptoms mixed up, and the doctor's explanation that the organs succumbed to the disease one after the other only served to increase his alarm. 

‘Well then,’ he said in a tone of distress, ‘how long do you think she’s got?’ 

Cazenove gestured vaguely. 

‘A fortnight, perhaps a month ... Don’t ask me to say, if| got it wrong you'd be justified in saying we doctors know nothing and can’t do anything ... It’s frightening how the disease has progressed since 
yesterday.’ 

Veronique, who was busy wiping glasses, gazed at him open-mouthed. So it was true, then, that Madam was very ill, Madam was going to die? Until then, refusing to believe there was any danger, 
she had continued grumbling to herself that it was all down to secret spitefulness, just to mess everyone about. She stood there in stupefaction, and when Pauline told her to go upstairs to Madam so 
that she would not be left on her own, she wiped her hands on her apron and left the kitchen, saying only: 

‘Well, | never! Well, | never!’ 

‘Doctor,’ continued Pauline, the only one with all her wits about her, ‘we mustn't forget my uncle ... Do you think we should prepare him for the worst? Please will you see him before you go?’ 

Just at that moment, however, Abbé Horteur appeared. He had heard only that moming of what he referred to as Madam Chanteau’s indisposition. When he learned how gravely ill she really was, his 
suntanned face, so full of laughter in the open air, assumed an expression of genuine sorrow. The poor lady! How was it possible? She’d seemed so fit and strong only three days before! Then after a 
moment's silence he asked: 

‘May | see her?’ 

He had cast an anxious glance at Lazare, whom he knew to be irreligious, expecting a refusal. But the young man, lost in his grief, seemed not even to have understood the question. It was Pauline 
who replied firmly: 

‘No, not today, Sir le Curé. She doesn’t know how ill she is, and your presence would come as a shock to her ... We'll see tomorrow.’ 

‘Very well,’ the priest replied hastily, ‘there’s no urgency, | trust. But we must each do our duty, mustn't we? ... For instance, the doctor here who doesn't believe in God...’ 

For some time, the doctor had been absorbed in staring at one leg of the table, plunged deep in doubt, as always when he sensed that nature was beyond his control. He had caught the abbé’s 
meaning, however, and now interrupted him. 

‘Who says | don’t believe in God? ... He is not an impossibility, there are so many odd things! ... After all, who knows?’ 

He shook his head and seemed to rouse himself. 

‘Look,’ he went on, ‘you come along with me and shake our good friend Sir Chanteau by the hand ... He will soon be in need of great courage.’ 

‘If you think it might cheer him up,’ the priest replied obligingly, ‘I should be glad to stay and play a few games of draughts with him.’ 

Then they both went into the dining room, while Pauline hastened back upstairs to be with her aunt. Lazare, left on his own, stood up and hesitated a moment about going up too, then went to listen to 
his father’s voice, without finding the courage to go in; finally, he returned to the kitchen and slumped back in the same chair, in a lethargy of despair. 

The priest and the doctor had found Chanteau rolling a paper ball around on the table, made from a prospectus that had come with his newspaper. Minouche, close by him, looked on with her green 
eyes. Disdainful of this trivial toy, she lay there with her paws tucked underneath her belly, declining to exert herself and bare her claws. The ball had come to rest in front of her nose. 

‘Hello you two!’ said Chanteau. ‘It’s kind of you to call in, | do get rather bored on my own ... So then, Doctor, is she better yet? Oh! it’s not that I’m worried, she’s the toughest one in the family, she'll 
see us all to our graves.’ 

The doctor took this as an opportunity to enlighten him. 

‘Well, although her condition doesn’t seem to me particularly serious, | do find her very weak.’ 

‘No, no, Doctor,’ Chanteau exclaimed, ‘you don’t know her. She's incredibly strong ... You'll see, she'll be back on her feet again before three days are out!’ 

And he refused to take the hint, such was his need to believe in his wife’s vigorous constitution. The doctor, unwilling to tell him the harsh truth straight out, could say no more. In any case, it would be 
as well to wait and see. Fortunately, Chanteau’s gout was leaving him in relative peace and he did not have too much pain but it was affecting him increasingly in the legs, so that he now had to be 
carried from his bed to the invalid chair. 

‘If it weren't for these cursed legs of mine,’ he kept saying, ‘at least | could go up and see her.’ 

‘Resign yourself, my friend,’ said Abbé Horteur, mindful of his consoling ministry. ‘We each have our own cross to bear ... We're all in God’s hands...’ 

But he noticed that these words, far from consoling Chanteau, were making him irritated and rather worried. So, considerately, he interrupted his stock exhortations and made a more entertaining 
proposal instead. 

‘How about a game? It'll clear your head.’ 

And he went himself to fetch the draughtboard from on top of the cupboard. A delighted Chanteau shook hands with the doctor as he was leaving. Just as the two were becoming engrossed in their 
game, oblivious to everything else, Minouche, no doubt annoyed that the paper ball had sat under her nose for so long, pounced and batted it away with her paw, then bounded after it in crazy antics 
all around the room. 

‘The wretched tease!’ exclaimed Chanteau with annoyance. ‘First she refuses to play with me, then she ruins our concentration by playing on her own!’ 

‘Never mind,’ said the priest benevolently; ‘cats like to amuse themselves in their own way.’ 

Meanwhile, on his way out through the kitchen, Doctor Cazenove felt a sudden surge of emotion at the sight of Lazare still sitting and brooding miserably on the same chair, and, putting his long arms 
around the young man, wordlessly gave him a paternal kiss. At that very moment Veronique came downstairs, shooing Mathieu in front of her. The dog was forever prowling up and down the stairs, 
emitting little nasal whistles like the plaintive cry of a bird; and whenever he found the sickroom door open, he would go in and fill the place with his ear-piercing, high-pitched whine. 

‘Be off with you, off!’ cried the maid. ‘You won’t make her any better by singing like that.’ 

Then, seeing Lazare, she added: 

‘Take him somewhere for a walk, it'll get him out from under our feet, and do you good too.’ 

This was an order of Pauline’s. She had charged Veronique with getting him out of the house and forcing him to go on some long walks. But he refused; it was all he could do just to stand up. However, 
the dog had stationed itself in front of him and begun whining again. 

‘Poor old Mathieu, he’s not as young as he used to be,’ said the doctor, looking at him. 

‘True enough!’ replied Veronique. ‘He’s fourteen but that doesn’t stop him chasing after mice like a mad thing ... See, his nose is all scratched and he’s got red eyes. He smelled one under the grate 
last night and he hasn't slept a wink, poking his muzzle in everywhere and turning my kitchen upside down, and he’s still itching to find it. Such a huge dog after such a tiny creature, silly, isn’t it? ... 
And it's not just mice, anything small that runs about—chicks one day, Minouche’s kittens the next—gets him so worked up he forgets to eat and drink. Sometimes he'll sniff around for hours under a 
cupboard where a cockroach has been ... Just now, I’m sure he can smell something odd going on in the house...’ 

She broke off as she saw Lazare’s eyes filling with tears. 

‘Go on my lad, take yourself off for a walk,’ the doctor went on. ‘You’re doing no good here, you'll be much better out in the open air.’ 

The young man finally stood up with a painful effort. 

‘All right,’ he said, ‘come along, poor old Mathieu.’ 

After seeing the doctor to his cabriolet, he set off along the cliffs with the dog. From time to time he had to stop and wait for Mathieu, who had indeed aged considerably. His hindquarters were stiffening 
up, and his great paws padded and dragged along like slippers. He had given up digging holes in the kitchen garden, and when he chased his tail he quickly grew dizzy and fell over. Above all, he now 
tired rapidly, coughed whenever he plunged into the water, and would lie down and snore after a quarter of an hour's walk. On the beach, he got under his master’s feet. 

Lazare stood for a moment to watch a fishing-smack out of Port-en-Bessin, its grey sail skimming the sea like a seagull’s wing. Then he set off again. His mother was going to die! The thought hammered 
away at the core of his being. If it receded from his mind for a moment, it would return more shatteringly than before, a horrible shock each time, an idea to which he could not reconcile himself, a 
renewed stupefaction which left no place for any other sensation. At times, even this idea became blurred and he felt only the vague oppression of a nightmare, the single definite quality of which was 
an anxious sense of impending calamity. For minutes at a time, everything around him would disappear, then, when he became aware again of the sands, the seaweed, the distant sea and far-reaching 
horizon, he felt a brief puzzlement, not recognizing the scene. Was this the place where he had walked so often? The meaning of things seemed to have altered for him, and never before had he 
perceived their shapes and colours so intensely. His mother was going to die! And he kept on walking, as if to escape from that refrain that buzzed deafeningly in his ears. 

Suddenly he heard a panting sound behind him. He turned and saw the dog with his tongue lolling out, completely exhausted. Then he spoke out loud: 

‘Poor old Mathieu, you’ve had enough ... Come on, let's go home! | can’t shake off these thoughts, whatever | do!’ 

That evening they hurried through their meal. Lazare, whose tight stomach could only take a few mouthfuls of bread, rushed back upstairs to his own room, giving his father an excuse about some 
urgent work. When he reached the first floor, he went into his mother’s room, where he forced himself to sit for five minutes before kissing her goodnight. In any case, she had completely forgotten 
about him, never expressing the least interest in what he might be up to during the day. When he bent over her, she offered him her cheek and seemed to consider his hasty goodnight normal, becoming 
hourly more self-absorbed, with the instinctive egotism that heralded her end. Pauline cut short his visit by inventing an excuse to send him out, and he escaped. 

But up in his own room on the second floor, Lazare’s mental torment was redoubled. It was above all the night, the long weary night, that weighed heaviest upon him. He took candles up so as not to 
be without a light, and lit them one after another until daylight, gripped by a horror of the dark. When he got into bed, he tried in vain to read; only his old medical textbooks were of any interest to him 
now but he pushed them away, as he had come to fear them. Then he lay there on his back with his eyes wide open, conscious only that close to him, through the wall,* something terrible was 
happening which choked and oppressed him. His ears were full of the noise of his dying mother gasping for breath that in the last two days had become so loud that he could hear it anywhere on the 
stairs as he hurried up or down. The whole house seemed to exhale the sound like a lament, it went right through him as he lay in bed, and when, occasionally, it fell worryingly silent, he would run 
barefoot out onto the landing and lean over the banisters to listen. Pauline and Veronique, keeping watch together downstairs, left the door of the room open to let the air in. Lazare could see the pale, 
still square of light cast by the night lamp on the tiled floor, then he heard the loud gasping again, amplified and prolonged in the darkness. When he went back to bed he, too, left his door open, for he 
needed to hear that death rattle, an obsession which pursued him until finally, at first light, he drifted off into an uneasy doze. As when his cousin had been ill, all dread of his own death had left him. 
His mother was going to die, everything was going to die, and he capitulated to this general disintegration of life with no feeling other than exasperation at his powerlessness to prevent it. 

It was on the next morning that Madam Chanteau’s death agony began, a voluble agony that lasted for twenty-four hours. She had become calmer and was no longer morbidly afraid of poison; she 
talked to herself constantly, in a clear, rapid voice, without raising her head from the pillow. It was no conversation, she was not speaking to anyone, it was rather as if, in the breakdown of her 
mechanism, the brain were whirring ever faster, like a clockwork running down, and this torrent of quick little words was like the final ticking of her mind as its spring unwound. Her whole past life flooded 
out but never a word of the present, of her husband, her son, her niece, or the house in Bonneville, the scene of a decade’s frustrated ambition. She became Miss de la Vigniére once more, giving 
music lessons in the distinguished families of Caen; she alluded familiarly to names that neither Pauline nor Veronique had ever heard; she told rambling stories full of digressions, the details of which 
escaped even the maid, who had grown up in her service. She seemed to be emptying all the youthful memories from her head before she died, like someone clearing out a box of yellowed old letters 
from the past. For all her courage, Pauline shuddered at such revelations, involuntary confessions which were surfacing in the very labour of death. It was no longer her rasping breathing that filled the 
house but this terrifying, rambling babble. Lazare caught snatches of it whenever he passed the door. He turned them over in his mind but could make no sense of them, and they scared him, strange 
stories his mother was telling from a place where he could not go, surrounded by people he could not see. 


When Doctor Cazenove arrived, he found Chanteau and Abbé Horteur playing draughts in the dining room, as if they were still there, carrying on the previous day’s game. Minouche sat near them, 
apparently engrossed in the draughtboard. The curé had arrived first thing in the morning to resume his consoling ministry. Pauline now had no objection to his going upstairs and so, when the doctor 
went to visit his patient, the curé left the game and accompanied him to the sick woman’s bedside, introducing himself as a friend who had just come to enquire how she was. Madam Chanteau was 
still able to recognize them, and, having asked to be hoisted up on her pillows, received them with all the airs of a grand lady of Caen, smiling and lucid in her delusion. The dear doctor must be pleased 
with her progress, she would soon be up and about again; then she made polite enquiries of the abbé about his own health. Horteur, who had come up with the intention of fulfilling his priestly duties, 
was taken aback by her deathbed ramblings and dared not open his mouth. In any case, Pauline was in the room and would have stopped him from mentioning certain subjects. She herself found the 
strength to put on a show of cheerful confidence. When the two men left the room, she went with them onto the landing, where the doctor lowered his voice to give her instructions for the final moments. 
The words ‘rapid decomposition’ and ‘phenol’ came up several times, while the indistinct murmur of the dying woman’s ceaseless babble continued to come from the room. 

‘So, do you think she'll see the day out?’ asked Pauline. 

‘Yes, she'll probably go on until tomorrow,’ answered Cazenove. ‘But don’t lift her any more, or she might die in your arms ... Anyway, I'll come back again this evening.’ 

It was agreed that Abbé Horteur should stay with Chanteau and prepare him for the worst. Veronique stood in the doorway and listened with a frightened expression while these arrangements were 
being made. Since she had accepted the possibility of Madam’s death, she had scarcely uttered a word but had fussed around her with the stolid devotion of a beast of burden. But they all fell silent, 
for Lazare was coming upstairs; he had been wandering about the house, unable to face being there during the doctor’s consultation and learning the real gravity of the situation. The sudden silence 
that greeted him told him the truth in any case. He turned very pale. 

‘My dear boy,’ said the doctor, ‘you should come back with me. We could have lunch together and I'll bring you home this evening.’ 

The young man had turned even paler. 

‘No, thank you,’ he murmured, ‘I don’t want to go anywhere.’ 

From that moment Lazare waited, feeling a terrible pressure in his chest, as if his ribs were being crushed by an iron band. The day seemed unending, and yet it did pass, without his being aware how 
the hours went by. He never remembered what he had done: wandering up and down the stairs, and gazing out at the distant sea, whose immense undulation lulled him gradually into insensibility. At 
certain moments, the irresistible march of time seemed to take on material form in his mind, becoming a granite bar that swept everything into the abyss. Then he grew frustrated and wished it could 
be over, so that he might finally be released from that terrible waiting. About four o’clock, as he was going up to his room one more time, he suddenly turned in through his mother’s door: he wanted to 
see her, he felt the need to kiss her again. But as he bent over her, she carried on unwinding the tangled skein of her ramblings, and did not even offer him her cheek in the world-weary way in which 
she had greeted him since the beginning of her illness. Perhaps she didn’t even see him. This grey face with its already blackened lips was not his mother any more. 

‘Go away,’ Pauline said to him gently, ‘go out for a while ... | promise, it's not time yet.’ 

Then, instead of going up to his room, Lazare took to his heels. He ran out of the house, carrying with him the vision of that woeful face that he no longer recognized. Pauline was lying to him, the time 
was indeed close; but he felt choked, he needed space and air, and he strode on like a man possessed. That kiss was the last. The thought that he would never, ever see his mother again shook him 
to the core. Then he thought he heard someone coming along behind him, turned round and realised it was Mathieu, limping after him on his stiff old paws. For no reason, he flew into a rage, picked 
up some stones and threw them at the dog, swearing disjointedly at him, to drive him back home. Mathieu, bewildered by this reception, went back a little way, then turned and gazed at his master with 
gentle eyes that seemed to glisten with tears. Lazare was unable to chase away the animal, who followed him at a safe distance as though to keep watch over his despair. The immense sea was also 
getting on his nerves, so he fled across the fields, looking for out-of-the-way corners where he could feel alone and hide. He wandered until nightfall, ttamping across ploughed land and clambering 
over hedges. At last, worn out, he was making his way home when he saw before him a sight which filled him with superstitious terror: by the side of a lonely track loomed a single poplar, tall and black, 
at the tip of which the rising moon lit a yellow flame: it looked like a huge candle buming in the dusk beside the corpse of some giant woman lying full length across the landscape. 

‘Come along, Mathieu!’ he cried in a choking voice. ‘Let’s hurry home!’ 

He reached the house at a run, as he had left it. The dog had now dared to come up to him and was licking his hands. 

Although night had fallen, there was no light in the kitchen. It lay empty and dark, with just the red glow from the embers in the stove playing on the ceiling. The gloom alarmed Lazare, and he could not 
find the courage to go further. He stood there with a feeling of desperation amidst the jumble of pots and cloths, listening to the noises filtering through the house. From the next room came his father’s 
slight cough, and the continuous low drone of Abbé Horteur talking to him. But what scared him most was the sound of rapid steps and whispers on the stairs, then, on the floor above, an unaccountable 
scuffling noise, like the muffled sound of some task being carried out in haste. He did not dare to understand—could it all be over? He was still standing there motionless, without the energy to go up 
and find out, when he saw Veronique coming down: she ran in, lita candle, and went out with it again in such a rush that she had neither a word, nor even a glance, for him. The kitchen, after being 
momentarily illuminated, fell back into darkness. Up above, the noise of scurrying feet subsided. The maid appeared again, this time coming down to fetch an earthenware bowl, and still with the same 
mute, desperate haste. Lazare no longer felt any doubt: it was over. Then, almost fainting, he perched on the edge of the table, waiting amidst the dark shadows for he knew not what, his ears ringing 
with the deep silence that had just fallen. 

In the bedroom, the final, atrocious death agony that filled Pauline and Veronique with horror, had been underway for the past two hours. At the last gasp, Madam Chanteau’s dread of poison had 
returned, and now she was struggling to sit up, still chattering away in her quick voice but gradually also becoming agitated with a furious delirium. She wanted to jump out of bed and flee from the 
house, where someone was going to murder her; and it was all that the young girl and the maid could do to restrain her. 

‘Leave me alone, you'll get me killed ... | must get away at once, at once!’ 

Veronique tried to calm her. 

‘Look at us, Madam ... You can’t imagine we might do you any harm.’ 

The dying woman, exhausted, lay panting for a moment. She seemed to be searching the room with her clouded, now probably sightless, eyes. Then she began again: 

‘Shut the secretary! It’s in the drawer ... Here she is, coming upstairs! Oh, I’m afraid, | tell you | can hear her! Don’t give her the key, let me get away, at once, at once!’ 

Then she began to struggle again on her pillows, while Pauline tried to hold her down. 

‘Auntie, there’s no one here but us.’ 

‘No, no, listen, there she is ... Oh God! I’m going to die, that hussy made me drink it all ... I’m going to die! I’m going to die!’ 

Her teeth were chattering and she huddled in the arms of her niece, whom she did not recognize. Pauline pressed her mournfully to her heart, no longer trying to contest her aunt's horrible suspicion, 
and resigned to letting her carry it with her to the grave. 

Fortunately, Veronique was watching closely and now flung out her arms, exclaiming: 

‘Look out, Miss!’ 

It was the final crisis. With a violent effort, Madam Chanteau had succeeded in swinging her swollen legs out of bed and but for the maid’s quick reaction, would have fallen on the floor. She was shaking 
dementedly, uttering nothing but inarticulate cries, with her fists clenched as if in unarmed combat against some phantom that was gripping her by the throat. In that final minute she must have realised 
she was about to die, for intelligence shone in her reopened eyes, dilated in horror. An appalling pain made her briefly clasp her hands to her chest. Then she fell back against her pillows and tumed 
black. She was dead. 

A great silence fell. Pauline, exhausted, forced herself to close her aunt’s eyes but she knew that she could do no more. She went out of the room, leaving Veronique to watch over the body, along with 
Prouane’s wife, whom she had sent for after the doctor’s visit; on the stairs, she felt faint and had to sit for a moment, unable to find the courage to go down and inform Lazare and Chanteau of the 
death. The walls were spinning around her. A few minutes went by; then she grasped the banister again but hearing Abbé Horteur’s voice in the dining room, she went into the kitchen instead. And 
there she found Lazare, silhouetted darkly against the red glow of the stove. Without a word she walked towards him, her arms open. He understood, and threw himself upon Pauline’s shoulder, while 
she clasped him to her in a long embrace. Then they kissed each other's faces. She was weeping silently but he was unable to shed a tear, so choked that he could hardly breathe. At last she unclasped 
her arms and uttered the first words that came into her head: 

‘Why are you here in the dark?’ 

He made a dismissive gesture, as if to say that he had no need of light in his great sorrow. 

‘We must light a candle,’ she went on. 

Lazare had collapsed onto a chair, unable to stand. Mathieu, very perturbed, was prowling around the yard and sniffing the damp night air. He came back in and stared at each of them in turn, then 
went and rested his great head on his master’s knee, and there he stayed, gazing questioningly into the young man’s eyes. Then Lazare began to tremble under the dog’s scrutiny. Suddenly the tears 
welled up and he sobbed out loud, throwing his arms round the neck of the old household creature whom his mother had loved for fourteen years. He began to stammer brokenly: 

‘Oh, you poor old fellow! poor old fellow ... We shall never see her again!’ 

Despite her emotion, Pauline had finally found and lit a candle. She made no attempt to console Lazare, relieved to see him shedding tears. A painful task still lay before her, that of breaking the news 
to her uncle. While she was screwing up her courage to go into the dining room, where Veronique had taken a lamp as soon as dusk fell, Abbé Horteur had managed to lead Chanteau round, by the 
use of long ecclesiastical phrases, to the knowledge that his wife was doomed and the end could only be a matter of hours away. So, when the old man saw his niece enter, red-eyed and emotional, 
he guessed at the catastrophe. His first exclamation was: 

‘Oh God, | would just have asked for one thing, to see her alive one last time ... Oh, these cursed legs of mine! These cursed legs!’ 

He had hardly anything more to say. He shed a few tears which quickly dried, and sighed some faint invalid’s sighs, then quickly returned to the subject of his legs, cursing them again and ultimately 
pitying himself. They briefly discussed the possibility of carrying him upstairs to kiss the dead woman; but, apart from the difficulty of the task, it was judged too risky to expose him to the emotion of 
such a final farewell, for which in any case he had stopped asking. So he stayed sitting in the dining room in front of the abandoned draughtboard, not knowing what to do with his poor crippled hands, 
his head not even straight enough, as he put it, to read and understand his newspaper. When they carried him to bed, distant memories must have awoken within him, for he shed copious tears. 
Then two long nights and one endless day went by, those terrible hours in a household where death has taken up residence. Cazenove had only returned to certify the decease, surprised again by the 
rapidity of the end. Lazare did not go to bed the first night but stayed up until morning writing letters to distant relatives. The body was to be taken to the cemetery at Caen and interred in the family 
vault. The doctor had kindly offered to see to all the formalities, only one of which was really painful: as mayor of Bonneville, Chanteau was required to record the death. As Pauline had no suitable 
black dress, she quickly improvised one out of an old skirt and a merino shawl, from which she cut out a bodice. The first night passed, then the following day, in dealing with these urgent tasks; but 
the second night stretched on for ever, made even longer by mournful expectations of the morrow. No one could sleep, all the doors were left open, and lighted candles stood on all the stairs and 
furniture, while the reek of phenol had spread even to the furthest rooms of the house. They had all succumbed to the stiffness and aches of grieving, with dry mouths and blurred eyes, feeling only an 
obscure need to regain some hold on life. 

At last, about ten o’clock the next morning, the bell of the little church across the road began to toll. Out of regard for Abbé Horteur, who had behaved very considerately in such sad circumstances, it 
had been decided that the religious ceremony would be performed at Bonneville, before the body was taken to the cemetery in Caen. As soon as Chanteau heard the church bell, he began to fidget in 
his invalid chair. 

‘At least | want to see her off,’ he kept saying. ‘Oh! these wretched legs! What a curse to have such wretched legs!’ 

They tried in vain to spare him the dreadful sight. As the bell began to toll more quickly, he grew angry and exclaimed: 

‘Push me out into the passage. | can hear them bringing her down ... Quickly, quickly! | must see her off!’ 

Pauline and Lazare, who were clad in full mourning, with gloves on, could only do as he said. One on his right, the other on his left, they pushed the chair to the foot of the stairs. The body was indeed 
being brought down by four men, who were struggling to carry it. When the coffin appeared, with its new wood, gleaming handles, and freshly engraved brass plaque, Chanteau made an instinctive 
effort to stand up but his leaden legs held him down and he was forced to remain in his seat, shaking with such a convulsive tremor that his jaws chattered, as if he were talking to himself. The narrow 
staircase made the descent difficult; he watched the big yellow box coming slowly towards him, and, as it brushed past his feet, he bent down to read the inscription on the plaque. Now the passage 
was wider and the men advanced quickly towards the bier that had been left standing in the courtyard at the bottom of the steps. Chanteau continued gazing at the coffin, gazing as forty years of his 
life were carried away, all those things from his past, good and bad, and he felt a wild longing to have them back, as we all long for our youth. Standing behind his chair, Pauline and Lazare wept. 

‘No, no! Leave me here!’ he said as they prepared to wheel him back again to his place in the dining room. ‘Off you go. | want to see.’ 


The coffin had been laid on the bier that other attendants now lifted up. The cortége was forming in the yard, crowded with local people. Mathieu had been shut up in the carriage shed since early 
morning and his whining from under the door intruded into the solemn hush; while Minouche, sitting on the kitchen windowsill, scrutinized with surprise both the crowd of people and the box they were 
taking away. As they still did not set off, the cat lost interest and began to lick her belly. 
‘Aren't you going, then?’ Chanteau asked Veronique, whom he had just noticed standing by him. 
‘No, Sir,’ she replied in a choking voice. ‘Miss told me to stay with you.’ 
The church bell was still tolling, and at last the body departed from the courtyard, followed by Pauline and Lazare, black-clad in the bright sunlight. And, from his invalid’s chair in the open doorway of 
the hall, Chanteau watched it go. 

197 
THE complexities of the burial arrangements and certain other matters that had to be attended to detained Lazare and Pauline in Caen for two days. When they set off home after a final visit to the 
cemetery, the weather had changed and a gale was blowing along the coast. They left Arromanches in a downpour, with the wind so strong it threatened to tear the hood off the cabriolet. Pauline 
thought back to that first journey, when Madam Chanteau had brought her from Paris: it had been in just such a storm as this, and her poor aunt had kept telling her not to lean out, refastening the scarf 
around her neck every other minute. Lazare, in his own corner, was also plunged in thought, seeing in his mind’s eye his mother waiting impatiently on the road to embrace him each time he had come 
home; once, in December, she had walked two leagues to meet him, and he had found her sitting on that very kilometre-stone. The rain poured down unceasingly, and the girl and her cousin exchanged 
not a word between Arromanches and Bonneville. 
Just as they were nearing home, the rain stopped but the violence of the wind redoubled, and the coachman had to get down and lead the horse by its bridle. Finally, as the carriage was drawing up at 
the gate, Houtelard the fisherman came running towards them. 
‘Oh! Sir Lazare!’ he cried, ‘it’s all over this time! ... It's smashing up those contraptions of yours!’ 
The sea was not visible from that corner of the road; but the young man looked up and caught sight of Veronique standing on the terrace, gazing towards the beach. On the other side, sheltering behind 
his garden wall for fear the wind might rip his cassock, Abbé Horteur was looking in the same direction. He leaned forward and shouted: 
‘It's your groynes, it’s washing them away!’ 
Then Lazare walked down the hill, followed by Pauline, despite the terrible weather. When they emerged at the foot of the cliff they stopped short, aghast at the sight that met their gaze. It was one of 
the September flood tides, rushing in with shattering force; no alert had been issued but the gale that had been blowing from the north since the previous day, had swollen the sea so monstrously that 
mountains of water were rearing up on the horizon and sweeping in, before crashing onto the rocks. In the distance, the sea was black beneath the shadow of the clouds as they galloped across the 
livid sky. 
‘You go up,’ said the young man to his cousin. ‘I’m going to take a look, I'll be back shortly.’ 
She made no reply but followed him down to the beach. There, the groynes and a great breakwater which had been recently constructed were being subjected to a fearful assault. The waves, growing 
ever huger, smashed into them one after another like battering rams, a numberless army, its ranks constantly swelling. White horses reared up as far as the eye could see, great green-backed beasts 
with manes of foam, driven towards them with gigantic force until, crashing furiously down, they exploded in a torrent of spray; then they subsided into a seething white froth which the waters seemed 
to suck back and drain away. Each shattering wave made the timbers of the groynes crack and groan. The legs of one were already smashed, and a great central beam, still attached at one end, 
swayed hopelessly like a dead tree-trunk with its limbs shot away by a hail of bullets. Two others were putting up more resistance but they were now also shaking in their foundations, straining and 
overwhelmed amid that surging flood which seemed intent on loosening their hold, before dashing them to pieces. 
‘Told you so!’ repeated Prouane, leaning, very drunk, against the broken shell of an old boat, ‘it’s a different kettle of fish, with the wind blowing from out there ... Sea doesn’t give a toss for that lad and 
his matchsticks!’ 
Jeering laughter greeted these words. All Bonneville was there, men, women, and children, greatly amused to see the thunderous lashing the groynes were getting. The sea might smash up their 
hovels, they still loved it with awe-struck admiration, and would have taken the insult personally if that young bourgeois had managed to tame it with some beams and a few dozen bolts. And they felt 
excited and proud, as if it were a personal triumph, when they saw the sea rouse itself at last, fling off its muzzle, and bare its teeth. 
‘Look there!’ shouted Houtelard, ‘how was that for a hit, eh? ... It's taken out two of the legs!’ 
They were yelling to each other. Cuche was counting the waves. 
‘Itll take three, you'll see ... One, that’s worked it loose! Two, oh! it’s gone completely! Well now, the bitch did it in two! It's a real bitch of a sea tonight!’ 
And it was a term of endearment. Approving oaths were proffered on all sides. The children danced with joy whenever an even more terrifying mass of water smashed down onto one of the groynes 
and broke its back. Another one gone! and another! soon they would all be swept away, crushed like sea-lice beneath a child’s clog. But the tide was still rising, and still the great breakwater stood firm. 
It was the moment they had been waiting for, it would be the decisive battle. At last the first waves swirled around the timbers. Now the real fun would begin. 
‘Pity he’s not here, the young man,’ shouted the jeering voice of rascally Tourmal, ‘he could’ve leant up against them, to prop ’em up.’ 
A whistle silenced him, as some of the other fishermen had noticed Lazare and Pauline. They had heard Tourmal’s sneer and they stood there, very pale, contemplating the disaster in silence. The 
smashing of the groynes was no catastrophe but the tide was due to go on rising for two hours yet, and the village would certainly be in trouble if the breakwater did not hold out. Lazare had put his 
arm round his cousin’s waist, and was holding her close to him to protect her from the vicious squalls that scythed into them. A funereal gloom descended from the black sky, the waves roared, and the 
pair stood there motionless in their mourning attire, amidst flying spray and the ever-increasing clamour of the sea. Around them now the fishermen were waiting, with a last sneer on their lips but 
increasingly anxious, beneath the surface. 
‘Won't be long now!’ Houtelard murmured. 
Yet the breakwater still resisted. Every time a breaking wave foamed over the top of it, the tarred timbers re-emerged black from the white waters. But once the first of the wooden sections snapped, 
the adjoining pieces began to give way, one by one. Not in fifty years had the oldest inhabitants seen such a mighty sea. Soon everyone was forced to retreat, as beams that had been ripped out 
battered against the rest and completed the demolition of the breakwater, the wreckage of which was hurled violently ashore. Only one support remained upright, like a marker-post on a reef. Bonneville 
was not laughing now, women were carrying away their crying children. The bitch had them in its clutches again, and they watched in resigned stupor as inevitable ruin bore down on them and their 
lives, lived so close to the great sea which both fed them and killed them. They stampeded back in a clatter of big boots, everyone taking shelter behind the shingle banks, the last line of defence for 
the houses. Some of the piles were already giving way, planks were being stove in, and enormous waves now swept over the revetment that was not high enough. 
There was nothing left to offer resistance, and a great mass of water came and smashed the windows of Houtelard’s house, flooding his kitchen. Then the rout was complete and only the victorious 
sea remained, sweeping all before it across the beach. 
‘Don't go inside!’ they shouted to Houtelard. ‘The roofs going to cave in.’ 
Lazare and Pauline had gradually retreated before the deluge. There was nothing they could do to help. Halfway back up the hill, Pauline turned round to take a last look at the endangered village. 
‘Poor people!’ she murmured. 
But Lazare could not forgive their idiotic laughter. He was wounded to the core by the disaster, a personal defeat for him, and with an angry gesture he finally growled: 
‘The sea can lie in their beds, if they love it so much! I’m damned if I'll lift another finger to stop it!’ 
Veronique came down to meet them with an umbrella, for the rain had begun falling heavily again. Abbé Horteur, still sheltering behind his wall, shouted something to them that they could not catch. 
The appalling weather, the destruction of the groynes, the distress of the village that they were leaving to its fate, added to the sadness of their return home. When they entered the house, it seemed 
bare and chill; only the wind’s ceaseless howling disturbed the silence of the dismal rooms. Chanteau, who was dozing before the coke fire, started weeping as soon as they appeared. Neither of them 
went up to change, in order to avoid the dreadful memories that the staircase held for them. The table was already laid and the lamp lit, so they had dinner straight away. It was a sinister evening, and 
the few words that they spoke were interrupted by the thunderous pounding of the waves that made the walls tremble. When Veronique brought in the tea, she announced that the Houtelards’ house 
and five others had been flattened already; this time, half the village would certainly go the same way. Chanteau, in despair that his pain was still preventing him from regaining his normal equanimity, 
silenced her by saying that he had enough troubles of his own and didn’t want to hear about other people’s. Once they had put him to bed, the others retired too, completely exhausted. Lazare kept a 
light burning till daylight, and a dozen times Pauline, concerned, opened her door quietly to listen; but from the now deserted first floor there came only a deathly silence. 
The next day, the young man began to experience the slow, poignant hours that follow great bereavements. It felt like coming round again after passing out in a fall that had left his body stiff and aching: 
his mind was lucid and his memory clear, he had emerged from the nightmare he had just experienced, and the clouded vision of his fever. Each detail came back to him afresh, as he relived all the 
pain. The fact of death that he had not previously encountered, was here in his own home, in the person of his poor mother, brutally snatched away after just a few days’ illness. The horror of ceasing 
to exist was tangible: they had been four, then a hole had appeared, and three were left behind to shiver in their wretchedness, clinging desperately together in search of a little of the lost warmth. So, 
was this what dying meant—this sense of nevermore, these trembling arms vainly trying to embrace a shadow which left behind only shocked regrets? 
Hourly he endured again the loss of his poor mother, whenever her presence came back into his mind. He had not suffered so intensely at first, not when his cousin had come downstairs and thrown 
herself into his arms, nor during the long cruelty of the funeral. It was only since his return to the empty house that he had truly felt his awful loss, and his grief was exacerbated by remorse at not having 
wept more bitterly, close to the end, while something of the dear departed still remained. The fear of not having loved his mother enough was a torture to him, at times making him choke and well up 
with tears. He thought about her all the time, haunted by her image. If he went upstairs he expected to see her emerge from her room and cross the landing with her quick, tripping step. Often, he would 
turn round, thinking he heard her, and he was so obsessed that he saw a hallucination of a fold of her dress slipping away behind a door. She was not angry, she did not even look at him, it was just a 
familiar apparition, a shadow from his past life. At night, he did not dare to put out the lamp, for in the darkness, furtive noises would approach his bed and he would feel a faint breath brushing across 
his forehead. And the wound, instead of healing, gaped ever wider, as the slightest recollection delivered the nervous shock of a vivid but fleeting illusion that faded instantly to leave him with the 
anguish of what could never be. 
Everything in the house reminded him of his mother. Her room had been left untouched; none of the furniture had been moved, a thimble still lay on the edge of a small table beside a piece of embroidery. 
The clock on the mantelpiece had been stopped at seven thirty-seven, the time of her death. He avoided going in. Then occasionally, as he was rushing upstairs, a sudden impulse would drive him to 
enter. As he stood there with wildly throbbing heart, it seemed to him that the old familiar furniture—the secretary, the round table, the bed especially—had acquired a transfiguring majesty. A pale 
light filtered through the permanently closed shutters, and its indistinctness added to his emotion as he went to kiss the pillow on which the dead woman’s head had turned cold as ice. One morning 
when he went into the room, he stopped short in surprise: the shutters had been flung open to let in the light, a bright patch of sunshine lay across the bed up to the pillow, and the furniture was decked 
with flowers, filling every available vase. Then he remembered that it was an anniversary, the departed woman’s birthday, a date they celebrated every year that his cousin had not forgotten. They were 
only poor autumn flowers, asters, daisies, and the last lingering roses already nipped by frost but they brought the sweet scent of life into the room, and their joyous colours framed the lifeless clock- 
face on which time itself seemed to have stopped. He was deeply moved by this pious feminine observance, and he wept for a long time. 
And the dining room, the kitchen, and even the terrace, were also full of his mother’s presence. He found her in the everyday objects that he handled, or in old habits that he suddenly missed. It was 
becoming an obsession which he never mentioned, striving with a kind of anxious reticence to conceal the constant torture he was enduring, his continual dialogue with death. As he even avoided 
mentioning the name of the one who was haunting him, it might have been thought that he was starting to forget her already, whereas never a moment went by without his feeling in his heart the sharp 
stab of some recollection. Only his cousin saw through his concealment. Then he would risk lying to her, swearing he had put his light out at midnight, or had been absorbed in some imaginary work, 
and ready to fly into a rage if questioned further. His bedroom was a place of refuge where he would go to surrender to his feelings, secure in that space where he had grown up, free from the fear of 
betraying to others the secret of his distress. 
From the beginning, he had certainly made efforts to go out and resume his long walks. At least he would have escaped Veronique’s sulky silence and the painful sight of his father sitting listlessly in 
his chair, at a loss how to occupy his hands. But he now felt a distaste for walking which he could not overcome; he was bored outdoors, bored sick. The sea with its perpetual oscillation, that obstinate 
swell sweeping up to the cliffs twice a day, exasperated him: it was a senseless force, indifferent to his grief, wearing down the same rocks for centuries while never mourning the death of a single 
human being. It was too vast, too cold; and he would hurry home and shut himself indoors, to feel less insignificant, less crushed between the dual infinities of sea and sky. Only one place attracted 
him, the graveyard which surrounded the church; his mother was not there but he could think about her fondly and peacefully, and, despite his terror of the void, he found it singularly calming. The 
graves lay sleeping in the grass, yew trees grew in the shelter of the nave, and the only sound to be heard was the calling of the curlews as they bobbed on the sea breeze. There he would lose himself 
for hours, unable even to read on the old gravestones the names of those long dead, erased by the driving westerly rains. 


If only Lazare had had faith in another world, if he were able to believe he would one day see his loved ones again on the other side of the black wall—but this consolation was denied him. He was too 
deeply convinced of the finality of individual death, a dispersal back into the everlasting pool of life. And yet his ego secretly rebelled at the idea of such an end. What joy it would be to begin life again 
elsewhere, amongst the stars, along with all his friends and relations! Oh, how the thought of going to meet loved ones would sweeten death’s bitter pill, how eager would be their embracing, what bliss 
to live together again in immortality! He suffered agonies at the thought of this charitable lie that religions peddled, solicitously concealing the terrible truth from those too weak to bear it. No, death was 
the end of everything, nothing we had loved could ever come back, our farewells were said for ever. Oh! those dreadful words ‘for ever’ that plunged his mind into the vertiginous spiral of nothingness. 
One morning, as Lazare was brooding in the shade of the yew trees, he saw Abbé Horteur at the bottom of his vegetable garden that was only separated from the graveyard by a low wall. Wearing an 
old grey smock and a pair of clogs, the priest was digging his cabbage patch; with his face tanned by the harsh sea air, and the back of his neck burnt by the sun, he looked like an old peasant toiling 
over the hard ground. With a meagre stipend and no income from fees in such a remote parish, he would have died of hunger if he had not grown a few vegetables. What little money he had went in 
alms, he lived alone, with just a small girl to help about the house, and was often obliged to cook his own meals. To make matters worse, the soil in that rocky spot was poor, the wind withered his 
lettuces, and it was scarcely worth battling the stony ground for the few measly onions it yielded. Still, he always donned his smock very discreetly, for fear people might make fun of religion. So Lazare 
was about to slip away when he saw the priest take a pipe out of his pocket, fill it with tobacco and light it, smacking his lips. But as he was enjoying the simple pleasure of his first puffs, the abbé in 
turn spotted the young man. He made a startled movement to hide the pipe, then broke into a laugh and called: 

‘You're out for some fresh air ... Come on in, let me show you my garden.’ 

When Lazare came up to him, he added cheerily: 

‘So, you've caught me at my guilty pleasure then ... It's my only one, my friend, and I’m sure God won't take offence.’ 

From then on, he puffed noisily away, only taking his pipe from his mouth to make the odd brief remark. For instance, he didn’t understand the curé in Verchemont, a lucky man who had a magnificent 
garden with real soil which would grow anything—so wasn't it a shame that he never so much as raked it over? Next, he grumbled about his potatoes that had rotted in the ground the last two years, 
though the soil should have suited them. 

‘Don't let me get in your way,’ said Lazare. ‘Please carry on with your work.’ 

The abbé picked up his spade at once. 

‘Yes, I'd better be getting on,’ he said. ‘Those young rascals will soon be turning up for catechism, and | want to get this patch done first.’ 

Lazare had sat down on a granite bench, some ancient tombstone propped up against the low wall of the churchyard. He watched Abbé Horteur tilling the stony earth and listened to him chattering on 
in his shrill voice, like an elderly child’s, and he longed to be as poor and simple as him, with an empty head and a body at peace. That the bishop had left the good fellow to grow old in that wretched 
parish, said much for his simple-minded innocence. Anyhow, he was one of those who never complain, whose ambition is satisfied when they have bread to eat and water to drink. 

‘It can’t be much fun living amongst all these crosses,’ Lazare remarked, thinking out loud. 

The priest stopped digging in surprise. 

‘What makes you say that?’ 

‘Well, you have death constantly before your eyes, you must dream about it at night.’ 

The priest took his pipe out of his mouth and spat, at length. 

‘Well | don’t know, | never think about it ... We're all in God’s hands.’ 

Then he took the spade again and drove it in with his heel. His faith preserved him from fear, and he never looked beyond the catechism: you died, you went to heaven, nothing could be simpler or 
more reassuring. He smiled stubbormly, for that constant idea of salvation had sufficed to fill the narrow confines of his skull. 

From that day on, Lazare went into the curé’s garden almost every morning. He would seat himself on the old stone bench and forget his troubles as he watched the abbé tending his vegetables, finding 
temporary consolation in the blind innocence that allowed the curé to live off death without feeling its dread. Why not become a child again, like this old man? Deep down, he had a secret hope of 
rekindling his lost faith through conversing with such a simpleton, whose tranquil ignorance he relished. He brought along a pipe of his own and the pair of them smoked, chatting about the slugs that 
were eating the lettuces, or the high price of manure; for seldom did the priest speak of God, having reserved Him, with the tolerance and long experience of an old confessor, for his own salvation. 
Other people looked after their business, he would look after his. After thirty years of issuing fruitless warnings, he now confined himself to the strict observance of his duty of ministry, with his peasant’s 
logic that charity begins at home. It was very kind of the lad to come and see him every day, and since he did not want to annoy him or quarrel with his Parisian ideas, he preferred to discuss gardening, 
interminably; while Lazare, his head buzzing with the priest's empty gossip, occasionally felt himself almost relapsing into a happy state of ignorance, where fear has no abode. 

But though the mornings slipped past, Lazare would find himself every night alone in his room with his mother’s memory, unable to summon up the courage to put out the lamp. His faith was dead. One 
day, as he sat on the stone seat smoking with Abbé Horteur, the priest hastily concealed his pipe on hearing footsteps from behind the pear trees. It was Pauline, coming to fetch her cousin. 

‘The doctor's called round,’ said she, ‘and | have invited him to stay for lunch ... You will come in soon, won't you?” 

She was smiling, for she had noticed the pipe under the abbé’s smock. He quickly took it out again, laughing cheerfully as he always did whenever he was caught smoking. 

‘Silly of me,’ he said, ‘you'd think it were a crime ... Now then, I'll light up again in front of you!’ 

‘| tell you what, Sir le Curé,’ said Pauline gaily, ‘come and join us and the doctor for lunch, and you can smoke your pipe over dessert.’ 

The priest was delighted, and immediately exclaimed: 

‘Well, that would be very nice ... You go ahead, I'll just change into my cassock. And I'll bring my pipe too, | promise!’ 

It was the first lunch since Madam Chanteau’s death at which laughter rang out again in the dining room. To everyone’s amusement, the abbé smoked once the table was cleared but he enjoyed his 
luxury with such good humour that it immediately seemed quite natural. Chanteau had eaten a lot and was relaxing, relieved that a lively new breeze was now blowing through the house. Doctor 
Cazenove told stories about savages, while Pauline beamed with pleasure at the happy commotion that might perhaps distract Lazare and relieve his despondency. 

After that, Pauline was keen to resume the Saturday dinners that had been curtailed by her aunt’s death. The abbé and the doctor came round regularly, and life reverted once more to its old pattern. 
There was much joking, and the widower Chanteau would slap his legs and say he still felt so full of beans he could get up and dance, were it not for that confounded gout. Only Lazare remained out 
of sorts, talking with exaggerated animation, then halting with a shudder in the middle of some verbal outburst. 

One Saturday evening, they were on the roast course when Abbé Horteur was summoned to attend a dying man. He did not even empty his glass but set off at once, ignoring the doctor, who had 
visited the man on his way there and shouted after him that he would find the fellow already dead. That evening, the priest's conversation had been so dull that even Chanteau remarked, after he had 
left: 

‘Some days he doesn’t seem so very bright.’ 

‘I'd gladly change places with him,’ Lazare snapped back. ‘He’s happier than we are.’ 

The doctor began to laugh. 

‘Maybe. But Mathieu and Minouche are also happier than us ... Oh, you're just like the other young men of today, you've dabbled in science and it's made you sick because it didn’t satisfy the old idea 
of the absolute that you all imbibed with your nursemaid’s milk. You expect science to deliver all the answers straight away but we’re only just starting to understand the questions, and it will no doubt 
turn out to be an endless process of enquiry. And then you reject science and try to fall back instead on faith but faith will have nothing more to do with you, so you relapse into pessimism ... Yes! 
pessimism is the disease of our century's end—you're all just a lot of Young Werthers,* in negative.’ 

He grew quite animated, for this was his favourite hobby horse. In their discussions, Lazare always exaggerated his own denial of certainty, his belief in the finality and universality of evil. 

‘How can you go on living,’ he asked, ‘when at every step the ground gives way beneath your feet?’ 

This sparked an upsurge of youthful passion in the older man: 

‘Why can’t you just live? Isn’t it enough to be alive? Joy comes from action.’ And Cazenove suddenly turned to Pauline, who was listening with a smile on her face. 

‘Come now!’ he said, ‘tell him how you always manage to stay so cheerful!’ 

‘Me,’ she replied, in a joking tone, ‘Oh, | try to forget myself, for fear of feeling sad, and | think about others that keeps me busy and helps put my own problems in perspective.’ 

This answer seemed to irritate Lazare, who asserted, in a spirit of bad-tempered contrariness, that women ought to be religious: he couldn't understand why Pauline had long since stopped going to 
church. She gave her reasons in her calm, quiet way. 

‘It's quite simple; | found confession painful, and | think a lot of women feel the same ... And then, | can’t bring myself to believe things that seem to me unreasonable. So what's the point of lying and 
pretending to accept them? ... Anyhow, I’m not worried about the unknown, it’s bound to be something logical, so it’s best to wait for it as calmly as possible.’ 

‘Hush! here comes the abbé!’ interrupted Chanteau, who was getting bored with this conversation. 

The man had died; the priest placidly finished his dinner, then they each drank a small glass of chartreuse. 

Pauline had now taken charge of the household arrangements, with all the cheerful confidence of a good manageress. She dealt with the purchases and looked after every domestic detail, and the 
bunch of keys dangled from her waist. This came about as a matter of course, without any apparent objection from Veronique. However, since Madam Chanteau’s death, the maid had been very crabby 
and still seemed in a state of shock. A new process seemed to be underway in her, a revival of her affection for the dead woman, whereupon she went back to treating Pauline with surly suspicion. 
However nicely the girl spoke to her, she would take offence at the slightest word, and she could often be heard grumbling to herself in the kitchen. When, after periods of stubborn silence, she began 
to think out loud in that way, her speech still conveyed stupefaction at the catastrophe. How could she have known that Madam was going to die? Of course she'd never have said the things she did! 
Justice came before everything, it was wrong to kill someone, even if they did have their faults. Anyhow, she could wash her own hands of the disaster, and too bad for the one who was the real cause 
of it. But this confident assertion brought her no peace of mind, and she continued to grumble, wrestling with her imagined sin. 

‘Why are you being so hard on yourself?’ Pauline asked her one day. ‘We all did our best but there’s nothing you can do against death.’ 

Veronique shook her head. 

‘No but you don’t just go for no reason ... Whatever Madam’s faults may have been, she took me in when | was little, and I'd cut my tongue out if | thought her death had anything to do with me ... Let's 
not talk about it, it'll only make matters worse.’ 

No word of marriage had been spoken between Pauline and Lazare. Chanteau had risked one allusion to the subject when Pauline was sitting beside him with her sewing, to keep him company: he 
wanted the matter settled, now that the obstacle was no longer there. His main motivation was the need to keep her close by him, and his fear of falling back into the hands of Veronique, should he 
ever lose her. Pauline let it be known that no decision could be made until the end of the mourning period. It was not just respect for convention that prompted this prudent position: she was hoping that 
the passage of time would answer a question which she dared not ask herself. Such a sudden death, a terrible blow from which she and her cousin were still reeling, had brought about a kind of truce 
in their tormented affections. From this they were now gradually emerging into further suffering, rediscovering beneath their irreparable loss their own personal drama: Louise caught in the act and 
thrown out, their own love shattered, their existence perhaps changed for ever. What was to be done now? Were they still in love with each other? Was marriage still possible, and was it wise? Such 
questions floated in their minds, dizzied by the catastrophe, and neither seemed anxious to precipitate an answer. 

In Pauline’s case, however, the memory of Lazare’s betrayal had softened. She had long ago forgiven him, and was ready to place both her hands in his as soon as he showed some remorse. This 
was not some jealous desire to triumph over him in his humiliation; her only thought was for him, to the point of being prepared to release him from his promise if he no longer loved her. Her whole 
anguish lay in that doubt: did he still hanker after Louise, or had he forgotten her and returned to his old childhood affections? However, whenever she imagined giving Lazare up rather than make him 
unhappy, her whole being was filled with grief: she trusted she would have the courage to do it but hoped to die afterwards. 

Following her aunt's death, the generous plan had occurred to her of bringing about a reconciliation between herself and Louise. Chanteau could write to her, and she herself would add a line to say 
that all was forgotten. Everyone was feeling so sad and lonely that Louise’s childish and spontaneous presence would cheer them up. Moreover, after such a cruel shock, events of the recent past now 
seemed very distant, and she was also sorry for her own violent behaviour. But every time she was about to mention it to her uncle, a feeling of repugnance held her back. Would she not be risking the 
future, tempting Lazare and perhaps condemning him? She might still have found the confidence and the courage to put him to this test, had her sense of justice not rebelled: treachery was the one 
unforgivable crime. Besides, was she not capable of bringing joy back into the house by herself? Why call in an outside influence, when she felt herself brimming over with love and devotion? There 
was a touch of unconscious conceit in her self-sacrifice, and jealousy in her charitable feelings. Her heart was on fire with the hope of being the sole bringer of happiness to those whom she loved. 


From now on, this became Pauline’s great endeavour. She applied all her energy and ingenuity to making the household happy around her. Never before had she shown herself so resolutely kind and 
cheerful. Each morning she awoke with a smile on her lips, determined to hide her own troubles in order not to add to those of others. She defied disasters by her gentle sociability, and disarmed ill- 
wishers with her equable demeanour. Now she was fit and well again, strong and sound as a young tree, and in her new-found health she radiated joy around her. The arrival of each new day delighted 
her, she took pleasure in doing just what she had done the day before, with no further expectations, and looked forward in tranquillity to the following day. Although Veronique, who had become moody 
and capricious, carried on grumbling over her kitchen range, a new influx of vitality was driving melancholy from the house, as the laughter of bygone days brought the rooms alive again and resounded 
up the staircase. But it was Chanteau who seemed most delighted, for he had found sadness hard to bear, and since being confined to his chair, he loved to sing bawdy songs. For him life was 
becoming intolerable, yet he clung to it with the desperate grip of an invalid determined to hang on as long as possible, whatever the pain. Every day that he survived was a victory, and he felt his niece 
was warming the house like a burst of sunshine, in whose radiance he could not die. 

Pauline, however, still had one regret: she had failed to bring any comfort to Lazare, and was concerned at seeing him fall back into his dark moods. Underlying his grief for his mother was a resurgence 
of his terror of death. Now that the passage of time had blunted his initial sorrow, this terror was coming to the fore, amplified by a fear of hereditary disease. He too would die of a heart complaint, and 
he went about convinced that his own tragic end was nigh. Every minute he listened to his own living organism, in such a state of nervous excitement that he could hear the mechanism working: painful 
stomach contractions, red secretions of the kidneys, the secret warmth of the liver. But rising above the noises of the other organs was the deafening din of his heart that rang peals of bells through all 
his limbs, down to the very tips of his fingers. If he leant his elbow on the table, his heart throbbed in the elbow; if he rested his neck against the back of an armchair, it throbbed in the neck; if he sat 
down, or went to bed, it throbbed in his thighs, his sides, his stomach; and on and on its bass bell boomed, measuring out his life like the grating tick of a clock as it ran down. Then, in the obsession of 
such ceaseless scrutiny of his own body, he began to believe that it might break down at any moment: his organs were wearing out and disintegrating, his monstrously swollen heart would smash the 
machine to pieces with its great hammer blows. It was no life any more, listening to himself living in this way, trembling at the fragility of the mechanism and waiting for the grain of sand that would bring 
it grinding to a halt. 

Thus, Lazare’s anxieties had swelled. For years, whenever he lay down to sleep, the idea of death had brushed across his face and chilled his flesh. Now he dared not fall asleep, tormented by a fear 
of never waking again. He hated sleep, and loathed the feeling of losing himself as he plunged from alertness into the vertiginous void. Then he would be further jolted by sudden awakenings that 
plucked him from the black depths as if a giant hand had grabbed him by the hair and dragged him back into life, still gibbering with horror at the unknown which had expelled him. Oh God, Oh God, 
he would have to die! Never before had he clasped his hands together in such a frenzy of despair. Every evening his torment was so great that he preferred not to go to bed. He had found that in the 
daytime he could lie down on a divan and fall asleep as gently and peacefully as a child. He could then enjoy deep, restorative rest but unfortunately this ruined his nights. Gradually he fell into a state 
of regular nocturnal insomnia, preferring long afternoon siestas and only dozing off towards daybreak, once dawn had chased away his fear of the dark. 

Yet he did have periods of respite: sometimes he could go for two or three nights at a time without being visited by death. One day, Pauline found an almanac in his room, dotted with red pencil marks. 
In surprise, she asked him to explain. 

‘What do these markings mean? ... What a lot of dates you've ticked!’ 

He stammered: 

‘I've not been ticking anything ... | don’t know...’ 

She continued with merriment: 

‘| thought it was only girls who confided their private thoughts to their diaries ... If you've ticked all the days when you were thinking about us, that’s most kind of you ... So, you have your secrets, do 
you?’ 

However, seeing him become more and more embarrassed, she was charitable enough to stop talking about it. She had noticed a shadow pass across his pale brow, the familiar shadow of that hidden 
malady for which she could find no cure. 

For some time, she had also been astonished by a new mania of his. Convinced that his end was imminent, he could not leave a room, or close a book, or use an object without believing it was his 
final act, that he would never see the object, book, or room again; so he had developed a constant habit of bidding farewell to things, and a morbid need to touch and see them one more time. This 
was combined with ideas of symmetry: he must take three steps to the left, then three to the right, and touch the different items of furniture on either side of the fireplace or the door the same number 
of times, in the superstitious belief that a particular number of touches, five or seven for instance, in a certain order, would prevent the farewell from being final. Despite his keen intelligence and his 
denial of the supernatural, he observed these foolish rituals with animal-like docility, though he hid them like a shameful disease. This was the vengeance exacted by the deranged nervous system of 
a pessimist and positivist who claimed to believe only in facts and experiment. It was making him infuriating company. 

‘Why are you pacing around like that?’ Pauline would exclaim. ‘That’s the third time you've gone up to that cupboard and touched the key ... It’s not going anywhere, you know!’ 

In the evening, he would take an eternity to leave the dining room, arranging the chairs in a special way, closing the door a certain number of times, then going back in again to lay his hands, first the 
left then the right, on his grandfather's masterpiece. Pauline, waiting for him at the foot of the stairs, ended up laughing about it. 

‘A fine maniac you'll be by the time you're eighty! ... Honestly, what's the point of fiddling with things like that?’ 

But eventually she stopped joking about it, worried to see him so on edge. One morning, as she caught him giving seven kisses to the frame of the bed in which his mother had died, she was filled with 
alarm, guessing at the torments that were poisoning his existence. When he turned pale at finding some reference in a newspaper to a future date in the twentieth century, she gave him a compassionate 
look which made him avert his gaze. He felt sure she had read his thoughts, and ran to hide up in his room, with the embarrassed shame of a woman surprised in the nude. How often had he called 
himself a coward! How often had he vowed to fight his disease! He would reason with himself and manage to look death in the face, then in an act of defiance, instead of sitting up all night in an 
armchair, he would lie straight down on his bed; death could come when it wished, he would welcome the release. But at once the throbbing of his heart drove these vows from his mind, an icy breath 
chilled his flesh, and he stretched out his hands with the despairing cry: ‘Oh God! Oh God!’ These terrible relapses filled him with shame and despair, and his cousin’s tender pity only made him feel 
worse. The days became so depressing that he began them without hope of seeing their end; as his existence crumbled, first he had lost his cheerfulness of mind, and now his bodily strength was 
deserting him too. 

Pauline, however, in the pride of her self-sacrifice, was determined to win the day. She understood Lazare’s illness, and tried to pass on some of her own courage to him by instilling in him a love of 
life. But in that, her kind intentions were constantly thwarted. First, she tried a direct attack, teasing him as she had previously done about his ‘silly, horrid pessimism’. Just think! she was now the one 
singing the praises of Schopenhauer, the great saint, while he, like all those other pessimist jokers, was happy to blow up the world, just so long as it didn’t include him! This mockery wrung a forced 
laugh from Lazare but he seemed so pained by it that she desisted. Next, she tried to soothe him like a child that has hurt itself, surrounding him with a cheery atmosphere of peace and laughter. He 
always saw her happy and smiling, full of the joys of existence. The house was a place of sunshine. All he had to do was take pleasure in living but that he could not do, as all this happiness only 
increased his horror of what awaited on the other side. Finally, Pauline changed tack again, trying to dream up some tremendous task that would take his mind off things. But his idleness was now a 
disease, he had no desire to do anything and even found reading too much, so he just spent his days in self-torment. 

For one moment Pauline’s hopes rose. They had gone for a short walk on the beach, when Lazare, standing before the remaining beams of the wrecked groynes and breakwater, started to explain a 
new system of sea defences which, he assured her, would definitely be strong enough. The problem had been the weakness of the supporting legs: the answer was to double their thickness and make 
the central beam slope more steeply. As his voice was vibrant and his eyes gleaming with all the old enthusiasm, she encouraged him to get back to work. The village was in a terrible state; with every 
high tide another chunk of it was washed away, and if he went to see the prefect, there was no doubt that he would get the grant. In any case, she offered to advance the money again, she’d be proud 
to help such a charitable cause. Her main aim was to spur him back into action, even if it took all the rest of her fortune. But already he was shrugging his shoulders. What was the point? And he tumed 
pale, for it had occurred to him that, if he did embark on the work, he would be dead before it was finished. So, to conceal his confusion, he fell back on his grievance against the Bonneville fishermen. 
‘Stupid idiots who laughed in my face while that vicious tide was doing its worst! ... No, no, it can finish them off for all | care! They won't get another chance to make fun of my matchsticks, as they 
called them.’ 

Gently, Pauline tried to calm him down. Those poor people were in such a desperate state. Since the tide that had swept away the Houtelards’ house, the most solid in the village, along with the hovels 
of three poor families, their distress had only increased. Houtelard, who had been the rich man of the area, had found an old barn to move into, some twenty metres further back but the other fishermen, 
who had no such refuge, were now camping in makeshift huts made from old boat hulls. Their destitution was pitiable as they squatted there in savage-like promiscuity, the women and children 
wallowing in vermin and vice. All the alms they received from people round about went on alcohol. The wretches even sold any donations in kind—clothes, kitchen utensils, items of furniture—to buy 
litres of the noxious Calvados that laid them out in their own doorways like corpses. Only Pauline continued to plead their cause; the curé had given them up, and Chanteau talked of resigning, no 
longer willing to be mayor to such a herd of swine. Lazare too, whenever his cousin tried to stir his pity for that little community of boozers battered by the elements, would only repeat his father’s 
mantra: 

‘Nobody's forcing them to stay. They can just go and build somewhere else ... How can they be so stupid, trying to cling on there, right in the path of the sea?’ 

Everyone thought the same: people grew angry and called them stubborn fools. This made the villagers sullen and suspicious: after all, they'd been born there, so why should they leave now? Things 
had been that way for hundreds and hundreds of years, and they had no reason to go anywhere else. As Prouane always said when he was very drunk: ‘Something'll always get you in the end, 
whatever.’ 

Pauline would smile and nod approvingly, for in her opinion, happiness did not depend on people or things but on the reasonable way you adapted to people and things. She redoubled her caring 
efforts and gave even more generous donations. Finally, she had the joy of involving Lazare in her charitable works, in the hope that pity for others would distract him from his own troubles. Every 
Saturday he stayed there with her and together, from four o'clock till six, they received the little friends from the village, a queue of ragged urchins sent up by their parents to beg at Miss’s house. They 
were a rabble of snotty lads and verminous girls. 

One Saturday it was raining, so Pauline could not distribute her largesse on the terrace, as was her custom. Lazare had to carry a bench into the kitchen. 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed Veronique, ‘surely Miss isn’t thinking of bringing those lousy brats in here? ... It's a fine idea, if you want creepy-crawlies in your soup.’ 

Pauline was just coming in, with her bag of silver and her medicine chest. She replied with a laugh: 

‘Oh, you can just give the place a quick sweep ... Besides, it’s raining so hard they'll already have had a good wash, poor dears!’ 

And indeed, the first to enter were pink-cheeked and clean from the downpour. But they were so soaked that water trickled from their rags and pooled on the flagged floor; and the maid’s temper did 
not improve, especially when Miss ordered her to light a fire to dry them a little. The bench was set up in front of the fireplace. Soon it was packed with a shivering row of impudent, leering ragamuffins, 
casting greedy looks at anything edible that had been left out, open bottles of wine, some leftover meat, or a bunch of carrots on the chopping block. 

‘The very idea!’ Veronique went on grumbling, ‘children that are growing up and should all be earning their keep ... Hah! They'll have you treat them as kids till they're twenty-five, if you'll let them!’ 
Miss had to ask her to be quiet. 

‘That's quite enough! Just growing up doesn’t fill their bellies.’ 

Pauline had sat down at the table, with her money and the gifts in kind in front of her, and she was about to start the roll-call when Lazare, who had remained standing, noticed the Houtelard boy in 
among them, and protested: 

‘| told you never to come here again, you great good-for-nothing oaf! Your parents have a real cheek, sending you here to beg, when they still have enough to eat and so many others are starving!’ 
The Houtelard lad, a skinny fifteen-year-old who had grown too quickly, with a sad and fearful expression, started crying. 

‘They beat me if | don’t come,’ he said. ‘That woman took the rope to me, and Dad kicked me out.’ 

He rolled up his sleeve to show his purple bruise, from a knotted rope. The woman was the former servant his father had married, who flogged the boy within an inch of his life. Since they had been 
ruined, their avarice had become more callous and sordid; they now lived in complete squalor, and took their revenge on him. 

‘Put an arnica compress on his elbow,’ Pauline said softly to Lazare. 

Then she held out a five-franc piece. 

‘Here you are, give them this to stop them beating you. And if they do, if there are any bruises on your body next Saturday, tell them you'll never get another sou from me.’ 

The other urchins along the bench, cheered by the blaze that was warming their backs, sniggered and dug each other in the ribs with their elbows. Their clothes were steaming, and big drops of water 
fell from their bare feet. One tiny lad had stolen a carrot and was munching it furtively. 

‘Stand up, Cuche,’ Pauline continued. ‘Did you tell your mother that | hope to get her admitted very soon to the Hospital for Incurables in Bayeux?’ 


Cuche’s wife, that wretched creature abandoned by her husband, who would play the prostitute to any man in the coves along the coast for some small change or a scrap of bacon, had broken her leg 
in July; she had been left a cripple with a dreadful limp, though her repulsive ugliness, increased by this infirmity, did not put off her usual clientele. 

‘Yeah, | told her,’ the lad replied in a hoarse voice; ‘she don’t want to.’ 

He was a sturdy fellow of almost seventeen. He stood there, arms dangling, shifting awkwardly from foot to foot. 

‘What do you mean, doesn’t want to?’ exclaimed Lazare. ‘And you don’t want to either, do you? | told you to come up here this week and lend a hand in the kitchen garden but I’m still waiting.’ 

The lad was still fidgeting. 

‘| were busy, weren't |?’ 

Then Pauline, seeing her cousin about to lose his temper, intervened. 

‘Sit down, we'll talk about that later. Just give it some thought, or you'll make me cross as well.’ 

Next it was the little Gonin girl’s turn. She was thirteen and still had her pretty, pink complexion beneath a mop of blonde hair. Without waiting to be asked, she launched into a flood of chatter, full of 
crude details about her father’s paralysis and how it was going up to his arms, and even his tongue, so now he could only grunt like an animal. Cousin Cuche, the former sailor who had deserted his 
own wife and installed himself, bed and board, in their house, had jumped on the old man that very morning with a view to finishing him off. 

‘Ma beats him up too. She gets up in her nightshirt with the cousin, and she pours pots of cold water on our dad, because he groans so loud it disturbs them ... If you could see the state they left him 
in! He’s all bare, Miss, he needs some linen, his skin’s rubbed raw...’ 

‘All right, that’s quite enough!’ Lazare interrupted her, while Pauline, moved to pity, sent Veronique to fetch a pair of sheets. 

Lazare found the girl far too knowing for her age. His view was that, though she might occasionally get in the way of a blow meant for her father, she had probably started mistreating him as well; added 
to which, everything they gave her, money, meat, or bed linen, rather than going to the old invalid, served the gratification of his wife and cousin Cuche. He began to question the child sternly: 

‘So what were you doing the day before yesterday in Houtelard’s boat, with a man who ran away?’ 

She gave a sly smile. 
‘That weren't no man, that were ‘im,’ she replied with a jerk of her chin at young Cuche. ‘He gave me a shove from behind...’ 
Again Lazare interrupted her. 
‘Oh yes, and | saw you, with your rags all up over your head. You're certainly making an early start, at thirteen!’ 

Pauline laid a hand on his arm, for all the other children, even the youngest, were looking on and laughing, with a glint of precocious vice in their eyes. How could the rottenness be stopped in that den 
where males, females, and their brood all depraved each other? When Pauline had given the girl the pair of sheets and a litre of wine, she spoke to her briefly in an undertone in an attempt to scare 
her about the consequences of such horrid things that would make her sick and ugly before she even became a proper woman. It was the only way to keep her in check. 

Lazare, to speed up the distribution that after a while had started to disgust and annoy him, called Prouane’s daughter forward. 

‘Your father and mother were drunk again last night ... and | hear that you were worse than either of them.’ 

‘Oh no, Sir! | had a headache.’ 

He placed before her a plate on which were arranged little balls of raw meat. 

‘Eat this!’ 

Once again, her skin was devoured by scrofula, and nervous disorders had reappeared at this critical moment of puberty. Her condition was aggravated by intoxication, for she had started drinking with 
her parents. After she had gulped down three meatballs, she refused the next with a grimace of disgust. 

‘I've ’ad enough, can’t eat no more.’ 

But Pauline was holding up a bottle. 

‘Very well,’ she said. ‘If you don’t eat your meat, you shan’t have your little glass of quinine tonic.’ 

Then, with her gleaming eyes staring at the full glass, the child overcame her revulsion, before seizing the glass and downing its contents with a drunkard’s practised flick of the wrist. But she showed 
no sign of leaving, and finally begged Miss to let her take the bottle with her, saying it was a nuisance having to come all that way every day, and promising to take the bottle to bed with her, and hide 
it so carefully in her skirts that her father and mother would not be able to find it and drink it. Miss refused point-blank. 

‘You'd guzzle it before you got down the hill,’ said Lazare. ‘It’s you we can’t trust now, you little boozer!’ 

The bench was thinning out as the children got up one by one, to be given money, bread, or meat. Some of them, after receiving their share, wanted to linger in front of the blazing fire but Veronique, 
who had just noticed that half her bunch of carrots had been devoured, drove them mercilessly out into the rain: to think of it! carrots with all the dirt still on them! Soon there was no one left except the 
Cuche lad, looking sullen and downcast in the expectation of a lecture from Pauline. She called him over, spoke to him for a long time in a low voice, and finally handed him the usual Saturday loaf and 
five-franc piece; then he ambled off with the rolling gait of a stubborn, bad-tempered beast, having promised to work but determined to do no such thing. 

Finally, Veronique was just heaving a sigh of relief when she suddenly exclaimed: 

‘They haven't all gone yet! There’s another one over there in the corner!’ 

It was the Tourmal girl, the malformed little roadside beggar who, despite her ten years, was still the size of a dwarf. She grew only in impudence, more wheedling and persistent than ever, trained from 
the cradle for begging, like those precocious children made to practise gymnastics in order to become circus tumblers. She was crouching down between the dresser and the fireplace, as though she 
had squeezed herself into that corner for fear of being caught doing something naughty; she had a very shifty look. 

‘What are you doing there?’ asked Pauline. 

‘im warming myself.’ 

Veronique glanced anxiously round her kitchen. Already on previous Saturdays, even when the children had been sitting out on the terrace, various small objects had disappeared. But everything 
seemed in its place, and the little girl, who had jumped to her feet, began to clamour in her shrill voice: 

‘Dad's in hospital, Grandad’s injured himself at work, Mum’s got no dress to go out in ... Have pity on us, kind Mam’selle...’ 

‘Will you stop pestering us, you little liar!’ shouted Lazare in exasperation. ‘Your father is in prison for smuggling, and when your grandfather sprained his wrist he was robbing the oyster-beds at 
Roqueboise; added to which, if your mother has no dress, she must go out thieving in her chemise, for she’s been accused of strangling five chickens belonging to the inn at Verchemont ... Do you 
think we're all fools, that you can lie to us about things we know more about than you do? Keep your tall stories for the people you con by the roadside.’ 

The child did not even seem to have heard him. She started again, with impudent confidence: 

‘Have pity, kind Mam’selle, the men are both sick and Ma doesn’t dare leave them ... The good Lord will bless you...’ 

‘There! off you go now, and no more lies!’ said Pauline, giving her a coin to end the conversation. 

The child did not need to be told twice but jumped up and ran out of the kitchen and across the yard as fast as her little legs could carry her. Just at that moment the maid let out a yell: 

‘Oh, good heavens, the beaker that was there on the dresser ... She’s run off with your beaker, Miss Pauline!’ 

Immediately she shot out in pursuit of the thief, and two minutes later dragged her back in, looking as fierce as a gendarme. It was a difficult business to search the child, for she struggled and bit, 
scratched and screamed as though she were being murdered. The beaker was not in her pocket but they found it hidden in the rag that she wore as a chemise, next to her skin. Then she stopped 
crying and declared brazenly that she did not know how it could have got there, it must have fallen on her while she was sitting on the floor. 

‘Sir le Curé told you she'd rob you!’ Veronique reiterated. ‘If it was up to me, I'd send for the police.’ 

Lazare also talked of prison, annoyed at the defiant attitude of the girl, drawing herself up like a young viper whose tail had been trodden on. It made him want to smack her. 

‘Give the money back!’ he shouted. ‘Where is it?’ 

The child had already put the coin to her lips with the intention of swallowing it, when Pauline came to her rescue, saying: 

‘You can keep it this time but tell them at home they won't be getting any more. From now on | shall come down myself to see what you need. Now be off with you!’ 

They could hear the girl’s bare feet splashing through puddles, then silence fell. Veronique shoved the bench backwards and forwards, bending down to sponge up the pools of water that had trickled 
from the children’s ragged clothes. Well, her kitchen was in a fine state, and it reeked so strongly of poverty that she opened the doors and the window to air it. With a serious expression, Pauline 
silently collected up her bag and medicines, while an indignant Lazare, yawning with disgust and boredom, went out to wash his hands at the pump. 

It was a source of regret to Pauline that Lazare took so little interest in her young friends from the village. He was still prepared to help her on Saturday afternoons but it was simply to oblige her, for his 
heart was not in it. While neither poverty nor vice could deter her, such hideous things angered and depressed Lazare. She could remain calm and cheerful in her love for others, whereas whenever 
he thought about anything beyond himself, he could find in the outside world only fresh reasons for gloom and despondency. Gradually the sight of that band of filthy brats, in whom all the sins of 
humanity were already fermenting, began to cause him real distress. This wretched brood cast the ultimate blight on his existence, and when they went away, they left him feeling worn out and 
despairing, full of hatred and contempt for the human herd. The two hours of good works made him malevolent, he would denounce the giving of alms and sneer at charity, exclaiming that it would be 
better to crush this nest of pernicious insects under his heel, rather than help them to grow up. Pauline listened to him, amazed at his vehemence and mortified to see how differently they felt. 

On that particular Saturday, once they were alone, the young man vented all his spleen in a single remark: 

‘| feel as though I've just emerged from a sewer.’ 

Then he added: 

‘How can you care about those monsters?’ 

‘It's simply that | love them for their own sake, not for mine,’ she replied. ‘You’d rescue a mangy dog at the side of the road, wouldn't you?’ 

He made a gesture of protest. 

‘A dog isn’t the same.’ 

‘Helping people because you can, isn’t that something worth doing?’ she continued. ‘It’s a shame they never mend their ways, for if they did, they might not be so wretched. But as long as they are 
warm and have something to eat, well, that’s enough for me, and I’m happy; it’s always one bit less suffering in the world ... Why should we expect them to repay what we do for them?’ 

Then she concluded sadly: 

‘My poor friend, | can see you really don’t enjoy this, you'd better not help me any more ... | don’t want to stir up your feelings and make you seem crosser than you really are.’ 

Lazare was slipping away from her, and she was grieved to see how powerless she was to lift him out of his crisis of boredom and fear. When she saw him so overwrought, she could not believe that 
it was all down to his secret torment, she imagined other reasons for his sadness, and the idea of Louise came back to her. Yes, he must still be thinking about her, and languishing from not seeing 
her. Then, with a sinking feeling, she attempted to recover her earlier pride in self-sacrifice, vowing once again to spread enough joy around her to ensure the happiness of all her loved ones. 

One evening Lazare let slip a cruel remark. 

‘How lonely it is here!’ he said, with a yawn. 

She looked at him. Was this a hint? But she did not have the courage to question him directly. Her goodness of heart was being severely tested, and her life was again becoming a torture. 

A final shock awaited Lazare: his old friend Mathieu was in a bad way. The poor creature, who had been fourteen that March, was getting stiffer and stiffer in the hindquarters. When the bouts of 
numbness came over him he could barely walk, and would stay in the yard, lying in the sun and watching people come and go with his melancholy gaze. It was the old dog's eyes, now dim and clouded 
by a bluish cast, and vacant like those of a blind man, that most upset Lazare. Yet he could still see, and would drag himself along to lay his great head on his master’s knee, and gaze up at him fixedly, 
with a sad look of understanding. He was no longer his handsome self: his curly white coat had yellowed, and his nose, once so black, was turning grey; he was a woeful and shameful sight, dirty 
because they did not dare wash him on account of his great age. He had given up all his games, he no longer rolled on his back or chased his tail, and was not even moved to affection for Minouche’s 
kittens, when the maid took them down to the sea. He now spent his days drowsing like an old man, and he had such trouble getting up onto his tired old legs that often someone in the house would 
help him out of pity, holding him for a minute until he could walk again. 

He was also dripping blood that made him more exhausted every day. They had sent for a vet, who laughed out loud when he saw Mathieu. Why were they calling him in for a dog in that state? They 
should just have him put down. It was one thing to keep a person alive as long as possible but why let a dying animal linger on in pain? The vet was firmly shown the door, clutching his six-franc fee. 


One Saturday, Mathieu lost so much blood that he had to be shut up in the carriage shed. He was leaving a trail of big red drops behind him. As Doctor Cazenove had arrived early, he offered Lazare 
to take a look at the dog, who was treated as a member of the family. They found him lying down, in a state of great weakness but with his head held high and life still in his eyes. The doctor gave him 
a long examination, with the same thoughtful air that he displayed at the bedside of a human patient. At last he said: 
‘Such abundant haematuria* can only mean a cancerous degeneration of the kidneys ... He’s done for! But he may go on for a few more days, unless a sudden haemorrhage finishes him off.’ 
Mathieu's desperate condition cast a cloud over the meal. They recalled how fond Madam Chanteau had been of him, his fights with other dogs, the wild antics of his youth, the cutlets he had stolen 
off the grill, and the freshly laid eggs he had gobbled up. But over dessert, when Abbé Horteur brought out his pipe, their spirits rose again, and they listened to the priest talking about his pears that 
promised to be superb that year. Chanteau, despite faint tingling sensations which announced an imminent attack, ended up singing one of the bawdy songs from his twenties. It was a charming 
evening. Even Lazare cheered up. 
At about nine o'clock, just as tea had been served, Pauline suddenly exclaimed: 
‘Oh look! Here’s poor old Mathieu!’ 
And indeed the old dog, gaunt and bleeding, was tottering into the dining room. Immediately, Veronique could be heard coming after him with a floor cloth. She entered, saying: 
‘| had to get something from the shed, and he escaped. Right to the end, he will insist on being where you are, and | can’t take a step without him getting tangled in my skirts ... Come along now, you 
can’t stay here.’ 
The dog bowed his shaky old head with a gentle, humble expression. 
‘Oh! do let him stay!’ begged Pauline. 
But the maid was indignant. 
‘| should think not, indeed! I’m fed up of wiping up the blood after him. My kitchen’s been full of it these past two days. It’s disgusting! A fine state this room will be in if he goes wandering around ... 
Come along, out you go, get a move on!’ 
‘Let him stay,’ repeated Lazare. ‘And you can leave us.’ 
Then, as Veronique slammed the door behind her, Mathieu came and laid his head on his master’s knee, as if he had understood. Everyone tried to be nice to him, breaking off lumps of sugar to get 
him excited. In days gone by, they had played a little game of placing a sugar lump on the far side of the table, then while Mathieu ran round to get it, quickly moving it to the other side, so that he would 
go rushing round and round the table, and the sugar kept moving, until at last he grew dizzy and bewildered at this perpetual conjuring trick, and started barking furiously. It was this game that Lazare 
tried to start up again, in the fraternal hope of bringing some amusement to the poor creature’s final hours. The dog wagged his tail for a moment, went once round the table, then staggered against 
Pauline’s chair. He could not see the sugar, his wasted body would not go in a straight line, and red drops of blood spattered the floor around the table. Chanteau had stopped humming, and everyone's 
heart was touched by the sight of the poor dying dog stumbling around, as they remembered the pranks of gluttonous Mathieu, in bygone days. 
‘Don't tire him,’ the doctor said gently, ‘or you'll kill him.’ 
Then the curé, who was smoking in silence, made a comment which was probably his way of understanding his own emotion: 
‘These big dogs, they're so like people.’ 
At ten o'clock, when the priest and the doctor had gone, Lazare, before going to his own room, went to shut Mathieu up in the carriage shed himself. He laid him carefully on fresh straw, made sure 
that he had his water bowl, embraced him, and was about to leave. But the dog clambered to his feet with a painful effort, and started coming after him. Lazare had to lie him down three more times 
before he at last submitted but he raised his head to watch his master depart with such a sad expression that Lazare, heartbroken, came back to kiss him one more time. 
Upstairs in his room, the young man tried to read until midnight. He finally went to bed but could not sleep, haunted by the image of Mathieu lying there on the straw, gazing unsteadily towards the door. 
By tomorrow, his dog would be dead. And despite himself, he kept sitting up in bed to listen, imagining he heard barking out in the yard. His straining ears caught all sorts of imagined sounds. Around 
two o'clock in the morning, there were moaning noises that made him leap out of bed. Where could they be coming from? He went out on the landing; the house was dark and silent, and not a sound 
came from Pauline’s room. Then he could no longer resist the urge to go downstairs. The hope of seeing his dog one last time suddenly made him rush. He barely gave himself time to slip into a pair 
of trousers, then ran downstairs with his candle. 
When he reached the shed, Mathieu was no longer lying on the straw. He had preferred to drag himself a short distance away, onto the beaten earth. When he saw his master come in, he no longer 
even had the strength to lift his head. Lazare, after standing his candlestick on some old planks, bent down in astonishment at the black colour of the earth; then he fell, heartbroken, to his knees, 
realising that the dog was in his death throes, lying there in a great bloody pool. It was his lifeblood ebbing away; he gave a feeble wag of his tail, and there was still a gleam in his deep eyes. 
‘Oh! my poor old dog!’ murmured Lazare, ‘my poor old dog!’ 
Then, in a loud voice, he said to Mathieu: 
‘Wait, I'll move you ... No, does that hurt? ... But you’re completely soaked! And | haven't even got a sponge ... Would you like something to drink?’ 
Mathieu's gaze was still fixed on him. Slowly, a rattle began to make his sides heave. Silently, as though flowing from some hidden spring, the pool of blood was spreading. Ladders and broken barrels 
cast great shadows, and the light from the candle was feeble. There was a rustling in the straw: it was Minouche the cat, who was lying on the bed made for Mathieu and had been disturbed by the 
light. 
‘D’you want a drink, you poor old dog?’ Lazare repeated. 
He had found a rag that he dipped in the bowl of water and pressed to the dying animal's muzzle. This seemed to bring him some relief, and his fever-parched nose became a little cooler. Half an hour 
went by, Lazare kept rewetting the rag, his eyes filled with the lamentable spectacle and his chest aching with an immense sadness. As sometimes happens beside a sickbed, he was seized at times 
by wild hopes: perhaps this simple bathing action might restore the dog to life? 
‘What is it then?’ he said suddenly. ‘You want to get up, do you?’ 
Shuddering, Mathieu was making efforts to stand. He held his legs rigid, while his neck swelled with waves of spasms that rippled up from his sides. But it was the end, and he collapsed across the 
knees of his master, on whom his eyes remained fixed, straining from beneath heavy lids to see him one last time. Deeply moved by the intelligence in that dying look, Lazare held the dog to him; and 
the great body, as long and heavy as a man’s, was wracked, in his sorrowing embrace, by a human death-agony. It lasted some minutes. Then Lazare saw great tears, real tears, roll down from the 
dog’s clouded eyes, while the tongue came out from his convulsed mouth to give him one last lick. 
‘My poor old doggie!’ cried Lazare, bursting into tears himself. 
Mathieu was dead. A dribble of bloody foam trickled from his jaws. When he had been laid out on the ground, he seemed to be sleeping. 
Then it seemed to Lazare as if everything had come to an end again. Now his dog had died, and this filled him with a grief out of all proportion, a despair sufficient to swallow up his whole life. This 
death revived the memory of others, and the hurt had not felt crueller when he had walked across the courtyard behind his mother’s coffin. Some further part of her seemed to be torn from him, and 
now he had lost her completely. The months of concealed anguish came back to him, his nights disturbed by bad dreams, his walks in the little graveyard, his terror at the thought of eternal annihilation. 
There was a sound, and when he turned, Lazare saw Minouche calmly grooming herself on the straw. But the door had creaked as Pauline came in, prompted by the same concern as her cousin. 
When he saw her, his tears redoubled, and the man who had hidden his grief at his mother’s death out of a kind of fierce reticence, now exclaimed: ‘Oh God! God! She loved him so much! ... Do you 
remember? She first had him when he was tiny, she was always the one who fed him, and he’d follow her all around the house!’ Then he added: ‘There is no one left now, we are utterly alone!’ Tears 
welled up in Pauline’s eyes. She bent down to look at poor Mathieu in the dim light of the candle. Without attempting to comfort Lazare, she gave a gesture of discouragement, for she felt herself 
useless and impotent. 

198 
THE root cause of Lazare’s melancholy was boredom, an oppressive, unrelenting boredom that leached out from everything, like dirty water from a poisoned spring. He was bored with both work and 
rest, and with himself even more than with others. However, he took himself to task for his own idleness, and finally became ashamed of it. Wasn't it a disgrace for a man his age to waste the best 
years of his life in a hole like Bonneville? Until then, he had had some excuses but now there was nothing to keep him there, and he despised himself for staying on uselessly, dependent on his family 
when they had barely enough to keep themselves. He should have been making a fortune for them, as he had once sworn he would, and this was a complete failure on his part. Admittedly, he still had 
no lack of plans for the future, grand enterprises, visions of wealth acquired by some brilliant stroke of genius; but when he emerged from these daydreams, he lacked the resolve to get down to action. 
‘It can’t go on like this,’ he would often say to Pauline, ‘I must find work ... I've a mind to set up a newspaper in Caen.’ 
And she always made the same reply: ‘There’s no hurry, wait till the end of your mourning. And think very carefully before you get involved in a business like that.’ 
The truth was that the newspaper idea alarmed her, despite her wish to see him occupied. Another failure might be the end of him, and she well remembered his previous abortive schemes: music, 
medicine, the seaweed factory—everything he had ever undertaken. And in any case, a couple of hours later he would refuse even to write a letter, as if overcome with exhaustion. Further weeks went 
by, and another flood tide swept away three more of Bonneville’s houses. Now, when the fishermen met Lazare, they would ask him if it was true he had given up the attempt. Of course, there was 
nothing to be done but it was still infuriating to see so much good timber go to waste. And even in the way they expressed their grievances and begged him not to abandon the place to the waves, he 
sensed the fierce, mocking irony of sailors proud of their sea and its deadly power. Gradually Lazare grew so annoyed with this that he avoided passing through the village. The sight of the ruined 
breakwater and groynes in the distance became unbearable to him. Prouane stopped him one day, as he was going in to see the curé. ‘Sir Lazare,’ he said obsequiously, with a malicious twinkle in his 
eye, ‘you know them timbers rotting down there on the beach?’ 
‘Well, what about them?’ 
‘If you’re not making anything of ‘em, you could let us ‘ave ’em ... At least we'd use ’em for firewood.’ 
Repressed anger got the better of the young man and he snapped back, without thinking: 
‘That won't be possible, I'll be putting the carpenters back to work next week.’ 
That set tongues wagging across the district. They'd be seeing some more fun, since that young Chanteau seemed determined to try again. A fortnight went by, and the fishermen never bumped into 
Lazare without asking him if he was having trouble finding workmen. And he did end up getting back to work on the groynes, partly also to placate his cousin, who preferred to find him an occupation 
close by her. But he did so with no great enthusiasm, sustained only by his resentment against the sea that he said he was quite certain of conquering this time: it would come up and lick the pebbles 
of Bonneville like a tame creature. 
Once again Lazare drew up plans. He calculated fresh angles of resistance and doubled the strength of his supports. However, no major new expense was needed, as most of the old timbers could be 
reused. The carpenter presented an estimate of four thousand francs, and as the amount was so small, Lazare made no objection to Pauline advancing it: he was certain, he said, of securing a grant 
from the Departmental Council, and indeed this was the only way to recoup their previous outlay, for the Council would certainly not put up a penny so long as the groynes remained in ruins. This 
consideration instilled a little enthusiasm in him, and work began apace. He was also very busy, travelling to Caen every week to see the prefect and influential members of the Council. The construction 
of the timber frames was almost complete when he finally received assurances that an engineer would be sent to make a report, on the basis of which the Council would vote on the application. The 
engineer spent a whole day in Bonneville. He was a pleasant man, and gladly accepted an invitation from the Chanteaus to lunch after his walk on the beach. They refrained discreetly from asking his 
opinion, to avoid influencing him but at table he showed such gallantry to Pauline that even she began to feel certain of success. And so, when Lazare returned from a trip to Caen a fortnight later, the 
whole household was astonished and appalled by the news that he brought. He was speechless with rage: would they believe it, that poseur of an engineer had put in a damning report! His language 
had remained polite but he had made mock of every piece of timber, using an extraordinary number of technical terms. In any case, this was only to be expected, for these gentlemen wouldn't accept 
that even an official rabbit-hutch could be constructed without their say-so! And the worst of it was that the Council, after reading the report, had turned down the grant application. 
This plunged the young man into a new crisis of discouragement. The groynes were complete, he could swear they would stand up to the biggest tides and that all the official engineers put together 
would burst with jealous rage at the sight but that wouldn’t put the money back into his cousin’s pocket, and Lazare reproached himself bitterly for having dragged her into this disaster. However, 
Pauline, overcoming her economical instincts, insisted on taking responsibility for the whole thing, reminding him that she had made him accept the advance: it was an act of charity, she had no regrets, 
and would gladly have given more to save the unfortunate village. However, when the carpenter sent in his bill, she could not repress a gesture of pained surprise: the four thousand francs of the 
estimate had swollen to almost eight. All told, she had poured over twenty thousand francs into those few timbers that might simply get swept away by the next storm. 
By now Pauline’s fortune had shrunk to around forty thousand francs. This meant a yearly income of two thousand, barely enough to live on, should she ever find herself alone and homeless. Her 
money had been gradually draining away on household bills that she continued generously to fund. But she did begin to keep a close eye on this expenditure, with the energy of a prudent housekeeper. 


The Chanteaus no longer had even their three hundred francs a month, for, after the mother’s death, it was found that a certain number of securities had been sold, with no trace of where the money 
had gone. When her own income was added to theirs, Pauline had little more than four hundred francs a month, and since the household expenses were substantial, she had to perform miracles of 
economy to safeguard the money she needed for her charitable works. Doctor Cazenove’s trusteeship had come to an end the previous winter, and since Pauline was now of age, she had complete 
discretion over her money and her person. Admittedly, the doctor had never really got in her way, as he refused to be consulted, and his authority had legally ceased for some weeks before either of 
them realised as much. But she felt more mature and independent, like a complete woman, now that she was the mistress of the house, with no accounts to render to anybody, for her uncle begged 
her to deal with everything without bothering him. Lazare, too, hated anything to do with money. So Pauline held the common purse, stepping into her aunt’s shoes with a practical common sense that 
sometimes made the two men marvel. Only Veronique found Miss dreadfully stingy: didn’t they now have to make do with a single pound of butter every Saturday? 

One day followed another with monotonous regularity. This order, this unvarying domestic routine, meant happiness for Pauline but only made Lazare’s boredom worse. Never had he gone about the 
house with such a feeling of disquiet, since she had cast her spell of cheerful calm over every room. The completion of the beach works came as a huge relief, for every occupation became an obsession 
with him; but no sooner had he slipped back into idleness than he was consumed again by shame and anxiety. Each morning he made fresh plans for the future. He had abandoned as unworthy of him 
the idea of launching a newspaper, and he raged against the poverty that prevented him from quietly devoting himself to some great literary or historical work. Finally, he toyed with the idea of becoming 
a teacher, taking exams if necessary, to provide the income to support his work as a man of letters. Between himself and Pauline there seemed to be nothing left except their old camaraderie, a habitual 
affection which again made them like brother and sister. Despite their intimate proximity, Lazare never spoke of the marriage, either because he had completely forgotten about it, or because it had 
been so much discussed that it was taken for granted. For her part, she also avoided mentioning it, convinced that Lazare would consent at the first word. And yet, a little of his desire for her had been 
slipping away every day; she sensed as much but without realising that her inability to relieve his boredom had no other cause. 

One evening at dusk, when she went upstairs to tell him that dinner was ready, she caught him hastily concealing something she could not identify. 

‘What's that?’ she asked, with a laugh. ‘A poem for my birthday?’ 

‘No, of course not!’ he stammered in confusion. ‘It’s nothing.’ 

It was an old glove that Louise had left behind that he had just discovered behind a pile of books. The glove had retained its peculiarly musky scent of Saxony leather, softened by the vanilla sweetness 
of Louise’s favourite heliotrope perfume. Lazare, who was highly susceptible to smells, was violently disturbed by this blend of flower and flesh, and had been standing there in distraction with the glove 
pressed to his lips, drinking in voluptuous reflections. 

From that day onwards, across the gaping void that his mother’s death had left inside him, he began once more to desire Louise. He had doubtless never forgotten her but the memory had remained 
dormant while he was grieving, and it had needed that token of her to bring it vividly back to life, with the very warmth of her breath. Once he was alone, he picked up the glove again, inhaled its scent, 
kissed it, and imagined that he was once more holding her tight in his arms, burying his lips in her neck. The nervous tension in which he lived, the mental fever brought on by his long idleness, made 
this sensual intoxication all the more thrilling: it was a luxurious debauchery, and it left him drained. He would emerge from such sessions angry with himself, then relapse once more, driven by a 
passion beyond his control. This increased his sombre mood, until he even came to behave rudely to his cousin, as if blaming her for his own weakness. She no longer had any physical appeal for him, 
and he would occasionally flee in the middle of a cheerful conversation they were having, to lock himself away and indulge his vice, wallowing in burning recollections of the other girl. Afterwards he 
would come back downstairs, feeling disgusted with life. 

In the course of a month, he changed so completely that a despairing Pauline spent the nights in torment. During the day she could still put a brave face on it, keeping herself perpetually busy in the 
house which she now managed with gentle authority. But at night, once she had closed her door, she could allow herself to grieve, her courage evaporated, and she wept like a feeble child. No hope 
remained in her, and all her good intentions were rebuffed ever more harshly. Could it really be that charity was not enough, that you could love someone yet still not make them happy? For she saw 
that her cousin was indeed unhappy, perhaps through her own fault. And then, underlying such doubts, there lurked the growing fear of a rival influence. For a long time, she had reassured herself by 
attributing Lazare’s black moods to their recent bereavement but now there came back to her the idea of Louise that had first struck her the day after Madam Chanteau’s death; then, she had chased 
it away with proud confidence in the power of her own love but now it revived every night in her defeated heart. 

From then on Pauline was haunted. Once she had put down her candlestick, she would slump on the edge of her bed, without the will to take off her dress. The cheerfulness she had shown all day, 
her patient and ordered work, now weighed on her like over-heavy garments. The day, like those that had gone before and those that would follow, had been spent in the despondent atmosphere of 
the house contaminated by Lazare’s boredom. What was the use of trying to be cheerful, since she was no longer able to warm that beloved place with her ray of sunshine? Lazare’s cruel remark re- 
echoed in her mind: their life was too lonely; her jealousy was to blame for driving others away. She would not name Louise, she did not want to think about her but she could not help seeing her 
passing by, amusing Lazare with her coquettish languor, cheering him up with a swirl of her skirts. The minutes would trickle by, and still Pauline could not get that picture of them out of her mind. It 
was Clear Louise was the one Lazare was waiting for; nothing could be easier than to make him better by fetching her. And every evening when Pauline went upstairs and slumped wearily on the edge 
of her bed, she would see the same vision, tormented by the thought that the happiness of those dearest to her was perhaps in the other woman's hands. 

She still experienced rebellious feelings, however, when she would jump up from her bed, rush to the window and fling it wide, gasping for breath. And she would lean there for hours, gazing out across 
the immense blackness, high above the sea whose lament rose to her ears, unable to sleep, while the breeze fanned her burning bosom. No, she could never be so lamentable as to tolerate the return 
of that girl! Had she not caught them in each other's arms? Was that not the lowest form of treachery, committed close to her, in a neighbouring bedroom, in the home that she regarded as her own? 
The callousness of it was unforgivable, and she would only be conniving if she brought them back together. The sights she then imagined rekindled her jealous resentment, she choked with sobbing 
as she hid her face in her bare arms, her lips pressed against her skin. The night wore on, the breeze blew around her neck and ruffled her hair, without calming the blood that pulsed angrily through 
her veins. But even in her most furious moments of revolt, a hidden, unstoppable battle was carrying on between her goodness and her passion. A gentle voice within her that still felt quite foreign, 
whispered persistently of the joys of charity and the happiness of giving oneself to others. She tried to silence it: self-sacrifice carried to the point of cowardice was idiotic; but she listened to it 
nonetheless, for soon she could not help herself. She gradually recognized the voice as her own, and reasoned with herself: what did her suffering matter, so long as those she loved were happy? Her 
sobbing abated as she listened, exhausted and out of sorts but not yet vanquished, to the sound of the tide rising through the darkness. 

One night she had gone to bed after crying for a long time by the window. As soon as she had blown out her candle and found herself in darkness, her eyes wide open, she came to a sudden decision: 
first thing in the morning, she would make her uncle write to Louise and invite her to spend a month in Bonneville. Nothing seemed easier or more natural, and she immediately fell into a deep sleep, 
the most restful she had known for weeks. But when she came down to breakfast the next morning and found herself sitting once more between her uncle and her cousin, at the family table set with 
three bowls of milk, she suddenly felt a choking sensation, and saw her courage ebb away. 

‘You aren't eating,’ said Chanteau. ‘What's the matter?’ 

‘Nothing,’ she replied. ‘On the contrary, | slept like a log.’ 

The mere sight of Lazare rekindled her inner struggle. He was eating in silence, already weary of the new day that was beginning, and she could not bring herself to give him up to another woman. The 
idea that Louise would take him from her and comfort him with her kisses was unbearable. Yet once he had left the room, she tried to carry out her resolution. 

‘Are your hands any worse today?’ she asked her uncle. 

He looked at his hands that were again becoming pocked with tophus, and painfully flexed the joints. 

‘No,’ he replied. ‘The right even seems a little easier ... If the curé comes round, we'll have a game.’ 

Then, after a pause: 

‘Why do you ask?’ 

She had no doubt been hoping he would be unable to write. She blushed and took the easy route of putting off the letter to the following day, with a faltering: 

‘Oh! | was just curious!’ 

From that day on, she had no peace of mind. In her room, after the weeping fits, she would overcome her feelings and vow to dictate the letter to her uncle in the morning. But as soon as she was back 
in the pattern of family life, surrounded by those she loved, her resolution failed her. It was the insignificant details that broke her heart: cutting her cousin a piece of bread, or telling Veronique to clean 
his shoes, all the ordinary, banal routine of family life. How happy they might have been, in these old familiar ways! What could be the use of bringing in an outsider? Why disturb the pleasant life they 
had been enjoying for so many years? The thought that one day it would no longer be her who would cut the bread and look after the clothes made her choke, and she saw all the hoped-for happiness 
of her existence crumbling to dust. This anguish, permeating every detail of her domestic work, now poisoned her busy days as mistress of the household. 

‘What's gone wrong?’ she would sometimes ask herself aloud. ‘We love each other, and yet we’re not happy. Our affection only spreads misfortune around us.’ 

She was constantly trying to understand. Was it perhaps that her character and her cousin's were not well matched? She would willingly have given way and abdicated her own wishes but she found 
this impossible because her common sense always prevailed, tempting her to impose the things that seemed reasonable to her. Often her patience failed her and led to petulant moments. She would 
have preferred to laugh off such irritations and drown them in gaiety but she could no longer do this, for her nerves too were becoming frayed. 

‘A fine state of affairs!’ Veronique repeated from morning till night. ‘There are just three of you but you'll end up tearing each other to pieces ... Madam could be pretty unpleasant on her day but at least 
while she was alive, you never got to throwing pots and pans at each other.’ 

Chanteau too was feeling the effects of this slow and inexplicable disaffection. When he had an attack, he bawled, as the maid put it, louder than ever. He became a capricious and violent invalid, 
constantly plaguing them all. The house was again becoming a hellish place to live. 

Then Pauline, in the final throes of her jealousy, asked herself whether she had any right to impose her own happiness on Lazare. Of course, she wanted above all else for him to be happy, even at 
the cost of tears for herself. So why keep him secluded like this and make him endure a solitude which he seemed to find painful? No doubt he did still love her, and he would come back to her when 
he could judge her better, in comparison with the other girl. In any case, she ought to let him choose: it was only fair, and the idea of fairness was crucial to her. 

Once a quarter, Pauline went to Caen to draw their dividends. She would set off in the morning and return the same evening, after working through an exhaustive list of small purchases and errands 
which she had drawn up during the preceding three months. That year, when it came to the June visit, the family waited in vain for her to come home, delaying dinner till nine o'clock. Chanteau was 
very concerned and sent Lazare off along the road, fearing an accident. On the other hand Veronique, quite unmoved, said they were wrong to be alarmed: Miss, finding herself running late and wanting 
to finish her errands, must have decided to stay overnight. They all slept badly in Bonneville, and at breakfast next morning their fears revived. About noon, as his father could barely sit still, Lazare had 
just decided to set off to Arromanches, when Veronique, who was keeping watch along the road, rushed in, exclaiming: 

‘Here comes Miss!’ 

Chanteau’s chair had to be wheeled out onto the terrace, and father and son waited there while Veronique told them what she had seen. 

‘It's Malivoire’s berline ... | recognized Miss from way off by her crépe ribbons. But it’s a funny thing, it looks like there’s someone with her ... Whatever can be keeping that blasted nag?’ 

At last the carriage stopped by the door. Lazare had stepped forwards and was already opening his mouth to question Pauline, who had jumped nimbly down, when he stopped in amazement: another 
young woman in a pin-striped lilac silk dress was also jumping down after her. They were laughing together like good friends. His surprise was so great that he turned back towards his father, saying: 
‘She’s brought Louise!’ 

‘Louise! ah, that’s a fine idea!’ Chanteau exclaimed. 

And when they stood side by side before him, one still in her deep mourning and the other in her pretty summer toilette, he continued, delighted at this fresh source of entertainment: 

‘So, you two have made up, have you? ... You know, | never did understand what the matter was. Silly, wasn’t it? And it was very naughty of you, my poor Louisette, to still be cross with us while we've 
been through such sad times! ... Anyhow, that’s all over and done with now, isn’t it?’ 

The two girls stood there motionless and embarrassed. They blushed and avoided one another's gaze. Louise kissed Chanteau to hide her self-consciousness. But he wanted explanations. 

‘So, you bumped into each other, did you?’ 

At which Louise turned towards her friend, her eyes affectionately moist. 

‘Pauline was going up to see my father. | was just coming home. You mustn't be cross with her for staying the night, | insisted on it ... As the telegraph doesn’t go beyond Arromanches,* we thought 
we'd get here as quickly as any message could ... Am | forgiven?’ 

She kissed Chanteau again in her former caressing manner. He wanted nothing more: when things were going in the direction of his pleasure, he was happy to give his approval. 

‘And what about Lazare,’ he added, ‘don’t you have any words for him?’ 


The young man had been standing back, with an awkward smile on his face. His father’s remark completed his confusion, especially as Louise blushed once more, without taking a step towards him. 
Why was she there? Why had his cousin brought home this rival, whom she had driven out with such violence? He could not get over his astonishment. 

‘Embrace her, Lazare!’ said Pauline softly, ‘since she doesn’t dare.’ 

She seemed very white in her mourning attire but her expression was tranquil and her eyes bright. She looked at them both with the maternal, serious expression that she assumed at important 
moments of household responsibility, and simply smiled when he finally brushed Louise's proffered cheek with his lips. 

When she saw this, Veronique, who was standing there with arms dangling, rushed back into her kitchen in stupefaction. She too was at a loss to understand. What a spineless way to behave, after 
everything that had happened! Miss was getting quite impossible, insisting on being so kind to everyone. Not content with dragging all those lousy brats into her kitchen, among her crockery, she was 
now bringing home mistresses for Sir Lazare! A fine state that would put the house in! Once she had let off steam by grumbling a bit more over her stove, she came back out and shouted: 

‘You do know lunch has been ready for the last hour ... The potatoes are bumt to a crisp!’ 

They all tucked in with relish but only Chanteau laughed freely, too cheerful to notice the continuing awkwardness between the other three. They behaved towards each other with affectionate 
consideration, beneath which, however, there lingered an uneasy sadness, as after a quarrel where all is forgiven but the memory of some irreparable wrong still lingers. Then the afternoon was spent 
in settling the newcomer back in to her room on the first floor. That evening, if Madam Chanteau had come downstairs to dinner with her quick, light step, the past would have seemed to come completely 
back to life. 

The awkwardness lasted for the best part of a week. Lazare, who did not dare question Pauline, was still unable to understand what he regarded as an extraordinary caprice, for the idea of a sacrifice, 
a choice deliberately made and generously offered, never crossed his mind. Even he, in the throes of the desire that ravaged his idle days, had never considered marrying Louise. So now that they 
were all three together again, they found themselves in an artificial position that troubled them all. There were embarrassed silences, and sentences that remained unfinished for fear of an unintended 
meaning. Pauline, surprised at this unexpected outcome, felt compelled to exaggerate her laughter in the hope that they could rediscover the carefree atmosphere of the past. But her first emotion was 
one of deep joy, for she felt that Lazare was coming back to her. Louise’s presence had calmed him and he almost ignored her, avoiding being alone with her, appalled at the thought that he might 
again betray his cousin's confidence. He turned instead to Pauline, tormented by a feverish affection for her and proclaiming her in emotional terms the very best of women, a true saint, of whom he 
was not worthy. She felt so happy, rejoicing ecstatically in her victory as she saw him treat Louise with such coolness. At the end of the week she even reproached him for it. 

‘Why do you always run away whenever she and | are together? ... It makes me feel bad. She hasn't come here to be shunned by us.’ 

Lazare avoided answering with a vague gesture. Then she allowed herself the only allusion she would ever make: 

‘If | brought her home, it was to let you know that | forgave you long ago. | wanted to erase that horrid dream, and now it’s all gone ... You see, I’m not afraid any more, | can trust you both.’ 

He took her in his arms and squeezed her tight. Then he promised to be nice to Louise. 

From that moment on, the days slipped by in charming intimacy. Lazare no longer seemed bored. Instead of going and shutting himself up in his room like a recluse made sick by isolation, he invented 
games and suggested walks from which they returned invigorated by the fresh air. And it was then that, imperceptibly, Louise began to take him back. He became used to her presence, dared to offer 
her his arm, then succumbed once more to the distracting perfume given off by her every lacy flounce. At first, he fought against it and tried to break away as soon as he felt the intoxication mounting. 
But in their clifftop walks, whenever there was a stream to be jumped, it was Pauline who called to him to help the girl; she herself would leap boldly across like a boy, whereas Louise, shrieking like an 
injured skylark, surrendered herself into the young man’s arms. Then, on the way back home, she would lean on him, and their stifled laughs and whispered confidences began again. Nothing of this 
yet worried Pauline, who marched sturdily on, unaware that she was gambling with her happiness by not appearing weary or needing help; the healthy smell of her housekeeping arms was no distraction 
to anyone. With a kind of smiling bravado, she made them walk ahead of her arm in arm, as though to demonstrate her trust. 
In any case, neither would have betrayed it. Even if Lazare was falling under Louise’s spell again, he tried to steel himself, and afterwards made a point of being even more solicitous to Pauline. This 
was a surprise of his flesh to which he yielded with delight, while vowing that this time, the game would not go beyond harmless flirtation. Why should he deny himself this pleasure, since he was 
determined to behave like an honourable man? And Louise had even greater scruples: she did not imagine herself to be behaving like a coquette, for she was overtly affectionate by nature, offering 
herself in a gesture or a breath, without realising it but she would never have done or said anything she thought might upset Pauline. She was moved to tears by her friend’s forgiveness, and wanted 
to show herself worthy of it; she adored Pauline with the sort of exuberant feminine passion that finds expression in vows and kisses, and all sorts of passionate endearments. So she kept a constant 
eye on her, ready to run over if she thought she saw the slightest furrow cross her brow. Annoyed at her momentary lapse, she would suddenly drop Lazare’s arm for Pauline’s, clinging to her and 
trying to amuse her, even pretending to cold-shoulder the young man. Never had she appeared so charming as in this constant emotional vacillation between her urge to please and her consternation 
at doing so, as she filled the house with the swirl of her skirts and her caressing, kitten-like manners. 

Little by little, Pauline’s feeling of torment returned. Her brief hope and momentary triumph only made it crueller. She was not suffering those violent paroxysms and outbursts of jealousy that used to 
drive her wild for an hour at a stretch but rather a slow, crushing sensation, as if a heavy weight had fallen onto her and was pressing down harder with each passing minute. Now there was no possible 
respite, no hope: she was surely plumbing the depths of her misfortune. True, she could not fault their behaviour, they smothered her with kindness, as they fought against the attraction which drew 
them to each other; but it was precisely this kindness that distressed her, for she was beginning to see clearly again, now that they seemed to be conspiring to avoid paining her with their love for each 
other. She found the two lovers’ pity unbearable. The hurried whisperings whenever she left them on their own, the sudden silences when she reappeared, Louise's violent kisses, and Lazare’s 
affectionate humility—were these not so many confessions of their love? She would rather they had been guilty and deceiving her secretly, whereas all this scrupulous honesty, these compensating 
caresses that told her everything, left her quite disarmed, without either the will or the energy to defend her own position. The day when she had brought her rival home, she had intended to fight her if 
necessary; but what could she do against a couple of children who seemed so dismayed at being in love with each other? She had brought this on herself; she could simply have married Lazare, 
without bothering about whether she was forcing his hand. But even today, despite her torment, the idea of using him in that way and demanding the fulfilment of a promise that he doubtless regretted, 
was repugnant to her. Even if it killed her, she would have refused him if he had loved another woman. 

Meanwhile, Pauline went on playing the mother’s role to her little household, nursing Chanteau through another illness, lending a hand to Veronique, whose standards of cleanliness were slipping, as 
well as pretending to treat Lazare and Louise as boisterous children, so as to be able to smile at their escapades. She managed to laugh louder than they did, a clear, clarion laugh whose limpid notes 
rang out in testimony to her health and courageous vitality. The house was becoming a happy place again. She made herself busy from morning till night, refusing to go with the two of them on their 
walks on the pretext of spring cleaning, washing, or jam-making. Lazare, especially, was becoming quite noisy, whistling on the stairs, rapping on doors, and complaining that the days were so short 
and uneventful. Although he did nothing about it, the new enthusiasm that had taken him over seemed to demand more of his time and strength than he possessed. Yet again, he was going to conquer 
the world, and every dinner time he would propose extraordinary new schemes for the future. He had already lost interest in literature, and admitted he had given up preparing for the teaching 
qualification that he had been planning to take. For a long time, this had been his excuse for shutting himself up in his room but such was his despondency, he had never so much as opened a book. 
Now he began to scoff at his own stupidity: wouldn't it have been idiotic to tie himself down like that, just in order to write novels and plays later on? No, politics was the thing, and he had a clear plan: 
he was slightly acquainted with the deputy for Caen, he would go with him to Paris as his secretary, and in a few months he would have made a name for himself. The Empire* was in great need of 
bright young men. When Pauline, concerned at this wild stream of ideas, tried to calm his enthusiasm by suggesting some smaller, steady position, he protested against her prudence and jokingly 
called her an old granny. And the clamour began again, and the house rang with an exaggerated merriment which betrayed the anxiety of an unspoken distress. 

One day, when Lazare and Louise had gone to Verchemont on their own, Pauline needed a recipe for reviving velvet, and went upstairs to search for it in her cousin’s great wardrobe, where she 
thought she had seen it on a scrap of paper between the pages of a book. And there, among some pamphlets, she discovered Louise’s old glove, that forgotten memento which he had used so often 
to intoxicate his senses to the point of hallucination. In a sudden flash of illumination, she recognized it as the object her cousin had hidden from her with such embarrassment that evening when she 
had burst in to tell him that dinner was ready. She collapsed into a chair, devastated by this revelation. Good God, he had already desired the girl even before she had come back, he had been living 
with her presence, wearing out the flimsy material with his lips because it retained a little of her scent! She was convulsed with sobbing and her eyes filled with tears as she stared at the glove that she 
was still holding in shaking hands. 
‘Well, Miss, did you find it?’ Veronique’s loud voice called from the landing, as she came up behind her. ‘I tell you, the best thing is to rub it with some bacon rind.’ 

She entered, and at first did not understand why Pauline was crying and clutching an old glove. But she sniffed the air in the room and finally guessed the cause of her despair. 

‘Well now!’ she said, with the brutal frankness that was increasingly her way, ‘this is something you really should have expected! | did warn you, ages ago. You bring them together again, they have fun 
... perhaps my mistress was right after all: he finds that kitten of a girl more of a turn-on than you.’ 

She shook her head and went on talking to herself, in sombre tones: 

‘Oh yes, Madam was clear-sighted, whatever her faults. | still can’t get over the fact that she’s dead.’ 

That evening, once Pauline had locked herself in her room and put her candle down on the chest of drawers, she slumped on the edge of her bed, telling herself that she must marry off Louise and 
Lazare. All day long, her head had been throbbing with a great buzzing sensation that had stopped her thinking clearly; and it was only at this hour of the night, when she could let herself go emotionally 
without anyone seeing, that she had come to this inescapable conclusion. They must be married, the idea resounded within her like an order, like a voice of reason and justice that she was powerless 
to silence. At one point, for all her courage, she jerked round in terror, thinking she heard her aunt shouting at her to obey. Then she flung herself on the bed, still fully dressed, and buried her head in 
the pillow to stifle her cries. Oh! to give him away to another! to know that he was in another woman’s arms, for ever, with no hope of getting him back! No! she couldn't have that courage, she'd rather 
go on leading this wretched existence. Neither of them would have him, neither she nor that girl, and his face would grow wrinkled with waiting! For a long time, she lay struggling with herself, racked 
by a furious jealousy which conjured up deplorably carnal images before her eyes. As always, her reaction that neither experience nor reason had been able to moderate, was violent and impetuous. 
Then, however, she collapsed in physical exhaustion. 

Too weary to undress, Pauline lay for a long time on her back and debated with herself. She managed to prove to herself that Louise could do more for Lazare’s happiness than she could. Had not that 
fragile child with her loving caresses already shaken him out of his boredom? He no doubt needed her continually clinging round his neck like that, driving away his gloomy thoughts, his terror of death, 
with her kisses. And Pauline belittled herself, thinking she was too cold and lacking in amorous, feminine graces, with nothing to offer but her goodness that was far from enough for a young man. One 
further consideration finally convinced her. She was ruined, and her cousin’s plans for the future, plans which so worried her, were going to take a great deal of money. Was it right to condemn him to 
the family’s present penury, their mediocre lifestyle that he obviously found hard to bear? Theirs would be a terrible existence, poisoned by continual regrets and the bitter recriminations of failed 
ambition. She could only bring him the acrimony of poverty, whereas Louise, who was wealthy, would open the way to the great career of which he dreamed. People said the girl’s father was keeping 
a job open for his future son-in-law, no doubt some position in the bank; and, though Lazare affected to despise financiers, satisfactory arrangements would certainly be made. She could hesitate no 
longer: it now seemed clear to her that she would be committing an unworthy act by not marrying them off. As she lay there unable to sleep, their union came to seem a natural and necessary outcome 
that she must hasten, or lose her self-respect. 

The whole night went by while Pauline wrestled with this dilemma. At daybreak, she at last undressed. She was very calm and lay in bed enjoying complete rest, though still unable to sleep. She had 
never before felt so blithe, so inspired, so detached. This was the end: she had cast off the shackles of her egotism, she had no further hopes in anyone or anything, and she felt deep down the subtle 
gratification of self-sacrifice. She had even lost her old desire to be the sole source of her family’s happiness, for she now saw that authoritarian urge as the last retreat of her jealousy. Her pride in self- 
abnegation had left her, and she accepted that her loved ones could find happiness without her help. This was the pinnacle of love for others: to withdraw completely, to give everything and still feel it 
was not enough, to love so deeply as to rejoice in a felicity that one has not caused, and cannot share. The sun was rising when she fell into a deep sleep. 

That morning Pauline came downstairs very late. When she awoke, she was delighted to feel the previous night's resolutions still clear and firm in her mind. Then she realised that she had forgotten 
about herself, and must think about her own future in the altered circumstances in which she would find herself. Though she might have the courage to unite Lazare and Louise, she would certainly 
never be brave enough to live with them and share in their private happiness; devotion has its limits, and she feared a return of her violent outbursts in some terrible scene which would be the end of 
her. Besides, was she not doing enough already, and could anyone be so cruel as to impose on her such a pointless torture? Her decision was thus immediate and irrevocable: she would go away and 
leave this house full of disturbing memories behind. Her whole life would be changed but that did not deter her. 

At breakfast, she behaved with the same calm cheerfulness as ever. The sight of Lazare and Louise sitting side by side, whispering and laughing, did not weaken her resolve, it simply left a great chill 
in her heart. Then, since it was Saturday, she encouraged them to go out for a long walk together so that she would be alone when Doctor Cazenove came. They went off, and Pauline took the additional 
precaution of walking down the road to meet the doctor. As soon as he saw her, he invited her to climb up into his cabriolet and drive to the house with him. But she begged him to get down, and they 
walked slowly back together, while Martin drove the empty vehicle a hundred metres ahead. 


In a few simple words, Pauline poured out her heart. She told him everything, her plan of giving Lazare to Louise, and her determination to leave the house. She felt it necessary to make this confession 
to be sure she was not just acting on impulse, and the old doctor was the only one who could hear it. 

Cazenove stopped abruptly in the middle of the road and put his long, lean arms around her. He was trembling with emotion, he planted a great kiss on her hair, and called her ‘tu’, with affection. 

‘You are right, my dear girl ... And I’m delighted, you know, for things could have turned out even worse. I've been anxious about it for months, and coming to your house has been a trial, knowing how 
unhappy you were ... Oh! they've robbed you good and proper, those nice people! First your money, then your heart...’ 

Pauline started to interrupt him. 

‘My dear friend, please ... You're being unfair to them.’ 

‘Perhaps but that doesn’t stop me from being pleased on your account. Go on, then, give your Lazare away to that woman, it’s not as if you were making her much of a present! Oh, | dare say he has 
some charm, and the best of intentions but I’d rather he made her unhappy, instead of you. Those young fellows who find life a bore are just too much of a burden, even for broad shoulders like yours. 
I'd rather you found yourself a hearty butcher-lad—yes, really—who’d be full of laughter all day and night.’ 

Then, seeing her eyes fill with tears, he added: 

‘All right, so you love him, let's say no more about it. Give me another hug, since you are brave enough to act so sensibly ... He’s such a fool not to understand!’ 

He took her by the arm and pressed her close to him. Then they talked earnestly together as they resumed their walk. It would certainly be a good idea for her to leave Bonneville, and he undertook to 
find her a situation. It so happened that he had a relative in Saint-L6,* a rich elderly lady who was looking for a female companion. It would suit Pauline perfectly, particularly as the old lady, who had 
no children of her own, might well grow fond of her and, in due course, perhaps even adopt her. Everything was settled, he promised her a definite reply within three days, and they agreed not to tell 
anyone about her determination to leave. She was afraid that it might be seen as a threat but her intention was to bring about the marriage and then leave quietly the following day, having become 
surplus to requirements. 

On the third day Pauline received a letter from the doctor: she was expected at Saint-L6 as soon as she was available. It was that same day, while Lazare was out of the house, that she took Louise 
down to the bottom of the kitchen garden and sat her down on an old bench in the shelter of a tamarisk bush. Looking out over the low wall, they could see only the sea and the sky, a vast blue expanse 
bisected at the horizon by a long straight line. 

‘My dear girl,’ said Pauline in her maternal voice, ‘let's have a sisterly chat, shall we? ... You love me a little...’ 

‘You know | do!’ interrupted Louise, putting an arm around her. 

‘Well then, if you do, it's wrong of you not to tell me everything ... Why do you keep secrets from me?’ 

‘But | haven't got any secrets.’ 

‘Oh yes you have, just think harder ... Come on, tell me all.’ 

For a moment, they looked so closely into each other's eyes that their warm breath mingled. Then the eyes of the one grew troubled under the clear, unruffled gaze of the other. The silence was 
becoming painful. 

‘Tell me all about it. Talking about something is the first step to making it right but the things we hide can easily fester ... It wouldn’t be nice for us to quarrel, would it, and risk a repeat of what made us 
all so sorry?’ 

At this Louise burst into a violent sobbing fit. She clasped Pauline convulsively round the waist, and buried her face against her friend’s shoulder, stammering through her tears: 

‘Oh! it’s so unkind of you to bring that up! We weren't going to mention it again, ever! Send me away at once, rather than hurt me like that!’ 

Pauline tried to calm her, in vain. 

‘No, | know what you're getting at ... You still suspect me. Why do you talk to me about secrets? | haven't got a secret, | do my utmost to make sure you have nothing to reproach me with. It's not my 
fault if there are things that worry you: I’m even careful how | laugh, though it may not show ... But, if you don’t believe me, I'll go away, go away at once.’ 

They were all alone in front of the vast, open expanse. The kitchen garden, scorched by the west wind, lay at their feet like a patch of waste ground, while beyond it the immobile sea extended into the 
infinite. 

‘But listen!’ Pauline exclaimed, ‘I’m not blaming you for anything, on the contrary, | want to reassure you.’ 

Then, taking Louise by the shoulders and forcing her to look up at her, she said gently, like a mother questioning her daughter: 

‘You are in love with Lazare, aren't you? ... And he loves you too, | know.’ 

The blood rushed to Louise’s cheeks. She was shaking more violently, and she tried to tear herself away and flee. 

‘Oh dear, | must have expressed myself clumsily for you not to grasp my meaning! Would | broach a subject like this just to torment you? You love each other, don’t you? Well, | want to see the pair of 
you married! It’s as simple as that!’ 

In bewilderment, Louise stopped struggling. Her tears ceased and she froze in astonishment, her hands dangling inertly. 

‘But what about you?’ 

‘My dear, I’ve been thinking things over quite seriously for weeks now, especially at night, in those wakeful hours when you see things more clearly ... And | have realised that my feelings for Lazare 
were just those of a good friend. Haven’t you noticed it yourself? We are comrades, almost like two boys, there’s no lovers’ passion between us...’ 

She was casting around for the words to give plausibility to her lie. But her rival was still staring at her, as though seeing through to the hidden meaning behind what she had said. 

‘Why are you lying?’ she murmured at last. ‘Is it possible to stop loving, once you have been in love?’ 

Pauline grew troubled. 

‘Well, what does that matter? You two are in love, it’s perfectly natural for him to marry you ... | was brought up with him, and I'll still be a sister to him. When you've waited so long for each other, your 
ideas can change ... And then, there are lots of other reasons...’ 

She was aware that she was floundering and losing the thread but she ploughed on, carried away by her urge for sincerity: 

‘Oh! my dear, let me have my way! If | still love him enough to want him to be your husband, it’s because | now believe you are necessary for his happiness. Can you object to that? Wouldn't you do 
the same in my place? Come on, let's talk it over as friends. Won't you join in my little plot? Can’t we agree to work together to force him to find happiness? Even if he gets cross and feels he owes me 
a debt, you must help me persuade him, for you're the one he loves, and the one he needs ... Be my accomplice, | beg you, and let’s settle everything now, while we’re alone.’ 

But Louise, seeing how trembling and broken-hearted she was while uttering those pleas, put in a last protest. 

‘No, no, | can’t accept! ... It would be an abominable thing to do. You still love him, | can tell, and you're just looking for ways to torment yourself even more ... Instead of helping you, I’m going to tell 
him everything. Yes, as soon as he comes back...’ 

Then Pauline threw her charitable arms round her again and pressed her head to her own breast to prevent her from continuing. 

‘Hush, you naughty child ... We must do it, we must think about him.’ 

Silence fell again, and they remained in their embrace. Her resistance overcome, Louise was giving in, yielding with her usual caressing languor, and new floods of tears welled up in her eyes but 
happy ones now, trickling slowly down her cheeks. Without speaking, she squeezed her friend several times, as if this were the most discreet and heartfelt way she could find to express her gratitude. 
Pauline seemed so much above her, so elevated and self-denying, that she did not even dare look up for fear of meeting her gaze. After a few minutes, however, she risked tipping her head back, all 
smiling confusion, and reached up to give Pauline a silent kiss. In the distance, beneath an immaculate sky, the sea’s blue immensity lay unruffled. It was a long moment of purity and simplicity, in 
which the thoughts floated, unspoken, between them. 

When Lazare returned home, Pauline went up to see him in his room, that big, much-loved study where they had grown up together. She was eager to see her task through to the end, that very day. 
She did not beat about the bush with him but spoke resolutely. The room was full of memories of days gone by: clumps of dried seaweed still lay about, the model of the groynes cluttered the piano, 
and the table was covered in scientific textbooks and sheet music. 

‘Lazare,’ she began, ‘can we have a talk? I've got something serious to say to you.’ 

He seemed surprised, and came over to stand in front of her. 

‘What is it? ... Has father taken a turn for the worse?’ 

‘No, listen ... It's time we tackled the question, avoiding it will get us nowhere. As you remember, my aunt planned for us to be married; we talked about it a lot at the time but nothing more has been 
said for months. Well, | think it would be sensible now for us to give up the idea.’ 

The young man had turned pale but he did not allow her to finish, exclaiming angrily: 

‘Why? What are you on about? ... Aren’t you my wife? Tomorrow we'll go and see the abbé, if you like, and tell him to get on with it ... Is that what you call something serious?’ 

She replied in a quiet voice: 

‘It must be serious, since it's making you angry ... | say again, we need to talk about it. True, we're old friends and comrades but I’m afraid we really aren't cut out to be lovers. What's the good of 
insisting on something that could well make neither of us happy?’ 

Then Lazare burst out in a flood of semi-coherent exclamations. Was she trying to pick a fight with him? But he really couldn't be clinging round her neck the whole time! If the wedding had been put 
off month after month, surely she realised it wasn’t his fault? And it was quite unfair to suggest he didn’t love her any more. He had been so much in love with her, and in that very room too, that he 
didn’t dare let his fingers brush against her for fear of getting carried away and misbehaving. This reminder of the past brought a blush to Pauline’s cheeks: he was right, she remembered his passionate 
fit, as his burning breath played upon her skin. But how distant were those deliciously thrilling hours, and what a cold brotherly friendship he displayed towards her now! So it was with an expression of 
sadness that she replied: 

‘My poor dear, if you really loved me, instead of arguing with me like this, you would already be sobbing in my arms and finding a different way of persuading me.’ 

He turned still paler and made a vague gesture of protest as he sank into a chair. 

‘No!’ she continued, ‘it’s clear that you’re no longer in love with me ... It can’t be helped, we were probably not made for one another. When we were shut up here together, you couldn't help thinking 
about me. But afterwards you changed your mind, it didn’t last because | had nothing about me to hold your affection.’ 

He rocked in his chair as he stammered out, in a final burst of exasperation: 

‘So, what are you driving at? What's all this in aid of, | ask you? | get home, calm as you like, and come up here to put my slippers on, then you ambush me and launch into this harangue, without 
warming ... I’m not in love with you any more, we aren't made for one another, we must break off the marriage ... Once again, what does it all mean?’ 

Pauline, who had moved closer to him, said slowly: 

‘What it means is that you love another woman, and | advise you to marry her.’ 

For a moment, Lazare remained silent. Then he resorted to sarcasm: fine, so they were back to having one of their old scenes, her jealousy was about to mess everything up again! She couldn't bear 
to see him cheerful for a single day, without wanting to drive everyone away from him. Pauline listened to him with deep sadness; then she suddenly laid her shaking hands on his shoulders and uttered 
an involuntary cry from the depths of her heart: 

‘Oh, my friend, how can you believe that | am trying to torment you? Can't you see that all | want is to make you happy, that | would endure anything to win you a single hour's pleasure? You love 
Louise, don’t you? Well, I’m telling you to marry her ... Understand me: | no longer count, I’m giving her to you!’ 

He stared at her, alarmed. With his nervous, unbalanced nature his feelings would flip from one extreme to the other at the slightest jolt. His eyelids fluttered and he burst into tears. 

‘Don't say that, I’m a miserable wretch! Yes, | despise myself for everything that’s been happening in this house for years ... I’m your debtor, you can’t deny it! We took your money, | squandered it like 
a fool, and now I’ve sunk so low that you are releasing me from my bond out of charity and sheer pity, as if | were a man without courage or honour!’ 

‘Lazare! Lazare!’ she murmured, in horror. 

But he leapt angrily to his feet and began striding about the room, beating his breast with his fists. 


‘Leave me alone! | should kill myself straight away, it’s all | deserve ... Aren’t you the one | should be in love with? Isn't it appalling for me to desire that other girl, probably because she was never 
meant for me and isn’t nearly so good and healthy as you, how should | know? When a man sinks to such depths, there must be dirt in his soul! You can see I’m not hiding anything, trying to make 
excuses ... Listen, rather than accept your sacrifice, I'd sooner turn Louise out of the house myself, then run away to America and never see either of you again!’ 

For a long time, Pauline endeavoured to calm him down and reason with him. Could he not, just for once, take life as he found it, without exaggerating all the time? Couldn't he see that she was talking 
sense, after thinking everything over very carefully? The marriage would be excellent for all concerned. If she was able to talk about this so calmly, it was because, far from it being painful to her, she 
now wanted it to happen. But, carried away by her desire to convince him, she made a tactless allusion to Louise’s fortune and hinted that, immediately after the marriage, Thibaudier would find his 
son-in-law a position. 

‘That's right,’ he shouted in a fresh outburst of violence, ‘try and bribe me now! Why not say it straight out, | mustn’t want you anymore because | ruined you, so all that’s left for me is to stoop even 
lower and look for some other rich girl to marry ... No, definitely not, the very idea’s disgusting! Never! do you hear me? Never!’ 

Pauline, at the end of her tether, stopped pleading with him. There was silence. Lazare, his legs wobbling, had subsided back into the chair, while she in turn paced slowly up and down the big room, 
lingering before each piece of furniture: those old familiar things —the table on which she had leant her elbows, the wardrobe where her childhood toys were still stored, all the scattered memorabilia— 
instilled in her heart a hope that she tried to ignore but whose sweet message gradually took root and swelled within her. Suppose he really did love her enough to refuse to give himself to another 
woman! But she knew too well how the first flush of his fine sentiments was often followed, the next day, by a failure of will. Besides, it was cowardly of her to harbour hope, and she feared being taken 
in by her own weakness. 

‘Think it over,’ she finished, pausing in front of him. ‘I don’t want to torment us both any further ... Tomorrow, I’m sure you'll see reason.’ 

The next day, however, went by in a most awkward atmosphere. A mood of covert gloom and bitterness hung depressingly over the house. Louise was red-eyed, Lazare shunned her, and shut himself 
away in his room for hours on end. Then in the following days the awkwardness gradually dispersed, and the old laughter, hushed whispers, and affectionate touching returned. Pauline still waited, a 
prey to wild hopes, against her better judgement. Before that dreadful uncertainty, she felt she had never really known what suffering was. Finally, one evening at dusk, as she was going down to the 
kitchen to fetch a candle, she came upon Lazare and Louise kissing in the passage. Louise fled with a giggle, while Lazare, emboldened by the shadows, grabbed Pauline in her turn and planted two 
great brotherly kisses on her cheeks. 

‘| have thought it over,’ he murmured. ‘You are the best and wisest of women ... and | still love you, | love you as | loved my mother.’ 

She found the strength to reply: 

‘So it’s settled then, I’m so glad.’ 

She dared not go into the kitchen for fear of fainting, she could tell how white she must look from the chill feeling in her face. Without the candle, she went back upstairs to her room, saying that she 
had forgotten something. And there in the darkness she thought she was dying as she fought for breath, unable even to cry. What had she done to him, Oh God! that he should be so cruel as to pour 
salt on the wound like that? Why couldn’t he have accepted immediately, that day when she had been at her strongest, unweakened by vain hopes? Now the sacrifice was a double one, she was losing 
him for the second time, and all the more painfully since she had imagined she might win him back. Heavens, she would be brave and bear it but it was wrong to make her task such a dreadful one. 
Everything was rapidly settled. Veronique was aghast and could make no sense of it: the world seemed to have been turned on its head since the death of Madam. But the person most shocked by 
this outcome was Chanteau. Normally happy to let things drift by and nod his approval of whatever people wanted, wrapped up in selfish enjoyment of the moments of respite he could win from his 
pain, he burst into tears when Pauline herself told him of the new arrangement. He stared at her and blurted out a breathless, incoherent confession: it wasn’t his fault, years ago he had wanted things 
done differently, both the money and the marriage but she knew full well he had been too ill. Then she kissed him, assuring him that she was the one making Lazare marry Louise, for the best of 
reasons. At first, he dared not believe her, and blinking with lingering sadness, he asked repeatedly: 

‘Do you mean it? Really?’ 

Then, seeing her laughing, he quickly felt better, and even became quite jolly. He was relieved at last, for that old business had lain heavy on his heart, though he had never dared mention it. He kissed 
Louisette on both cheeks, and in the evening, over dessert, he came out with another ribald ditty. And yet, just as he was going to bed, a final worry occurred to him. 

‘You will be staying with us, won't you?’ he asked Pauline. 

She hesitated for a moment, then answered, blushing at her lie: 

‘Yes, probably.’ 

The formalities took just over a month. Thibaudier, Louise’s father, immediately gave his consent to Lazare, who was his godson. The only disagreement between them occurred two days before the 
wedding, when Lazare refused outright to go to Paris and manage an insurance company in which Thibaudier was the principal shareholder. He intended to stay another year or two in Bonneville to 
write a novel, a masterpiece, before setting out to conquer Paris. At this, Thibaudier merely shrugged his shoulders and good-naturedly called him a young fool. 
The wedding was to take place in Caen. The previous fortnight was occupied with continual comings and goings, an extraordinary flurry of journeys. Pauline numbed her feelings by accompanying 
Louise on these trips and returning home exhausted. As Chanteau could not leave Bonneville, she had to promise to attend the ceremony as the sole representative of her cousin's family. As the great 
day approached, her terror of it grew. The day before, she contrived not to spend the wedding night at Caen, for she thought she would find it less painful if she returned to sleep in her own room, lulled 
by her beloved sea. She made the excuse of concern for her uncle’s health, saying she did not want to spend so long away from him. Chanteau himself pressed her in vain to stay on a few days in 
Caen: he wasn't ill, was he? On the contrary, he was overexcited at the idea of the wedding and the feast that he could not enjoy, and was secretly planning to have Veronique make him a forbidden 
dish such as partridge with truffles that he could never eat without being certain of another attack. Despite everything, Pauline declared that she would come home that night, thinking as well that this 
would leave her freer to pack her trunk the next morning, and disappear. 
It was drizzling, and midnight had just struck as Malivoire’s berline brought Pauline home to Bonneville on the night of the wedding. Wearing a blue silk dress and barely protected by a little shawl, she 
was shivering and very pale, though her hands were hot. In the kitchen, she found Veronique waiting up for her, dozing at one corner of the table. The candle’s tall flame made Pauline blink, her eyes 
deep black, as if still full of the darkness of the countryside into which they had been staring all the way from Arromanches. She could only drag a few incoherent words from the drowsy maid: Sir had 
not behaved himself, now he was asleep, nobody had come. Then she picked up a candle and went upstairs, chilled by the empty house, depressed to death at the gloom and silence that weighed 
upon her shoulders. 

She reached the second floor in a hurry to take refuge in her own room but then to her surprise an irresistible impulse made her open Lazare’s door. She held the candle up high to peer in, as if she 
thought the room would be full of smoke. Nothing had changed, every piece of furniture was in its usual place, yet she felt a sense of disaster and annihilation, an aching fear, as in a bedroom where 
someone has died. Slowly she walked over to the table and looked at the inkstand, the pen, and a half-written page left lying there. Then she went away. It was all over, and the door closed on the 
room’s echoing emptiness. 

In her own room the same feeling of unfamiliarity awaited her. Was it really hers, with its blue roses on the wallpaper and its narrow iron bed draped in muslin curtains? And yet she had been living 
here for so many years! Without putting down the candle she anxiously inspected the room, pushed the curtains aside, looked under the bed and behind the furniture, with none of her usual bravery. 
She was so shaken and dazed that she could only stand and stare at things. She would never have believed that such anguish could descend on her from that ceiling, every mark of which was so 
familiar; she now regretted not staying in Caen, and felt scared in the house, so alive with memories and yet so empty, in the shivering gloom of the stormy night. She could not bear the thought of 
going to bed. She sat down without even taking off her hat and stayed without moving for several minutes, staring into the blinding candlelight. Suddenly, however, she gave a start of surprise: why 
was she sitting there, with her head in turmoil and throbbing so hard that she could not think? It was one o’clock, she’d better be going to bed. And she began to undress with feverish, fumbling hands. 
Her orderly habits persisted even at this disastrous juncture in her life. She carefully put away her hat, and checked to see that her boots had come to no harm. Her dress was already folded and draped 
over the back of a chair, and she was wearing only a petticoat and chemise, when she glanced down at her own virginal bosom. Gradually a hot flush came over her cheeks. Into her troubled brain 
there sprang a vivid picture of the couple in their own room far away, a room she knew, for she herself had decked it that morning with flowers. The bride was in bed; he came in and went across to her 
with a loving laugh. In a violent movement, Pauline pushed her petticoat down, tore off her chemise and, naked now, gazed again at her body. So, would she never enjoy love’s harvest? Her own 
wedding day would now never come. Her gaze moved down from her breasts, firm like buds bursting with sap, to her broad hips and her belly, where a powerful instinct for motherhood lay dormant. 
Yet she was ripe, life was coursing through her limbs and flowering in dark tufts in the secret recesses of her body, and she could smell her womanly scent, like a floral bouquet awaiting fertilization. 
Yet it was not her but that other woman, in the room that she could see so clearly, lying ecstatic in the arms of the husband for whom she herself had waited so many long years. 

But she leaned further forward and was astonished to see the red trail of a drop of blood that had run down her thigh. Suddenly she understood: her chemise, lying on the ground, was spattered with 
blood, as if from a knife blow. So that was why she had felt faint all over since leaving Caen! She had not expected it so soon, the loss of her love had opened up this wound right at the very fount of 
life. And the sight of that life flowing uselessly away completed her despair. She remembered how she had screamed with terror, the morning when she had first found herself covered in blood. Later 
on, had she not been childish enough, before putting out her candle at night, to examine with a furtive glance the full flowering of her body, and her sex? She had been proud like a young fool, relishing 
the joy of being a woman. Alas, now the red rain of puberty was falling like the futile tears that her virginity wept within her. From now on, each month would bring its fresh flow, like grapes crushed at 
harvest-time but never now would she be a woman, and she would grow old in sterility! 

Then jealousy gnawed once more at her innards, as her fevered imagination conjured up further images. She wanted to live, live completely, and to create life, since she loved life so much! What was 
the use of being, if she could not give of her being? She could see the couple in her mind’s eye, and an urge to scar her naked body made her look round for the scissors. Why not slash that bosom, 
cut those thighs, rip that belly right open and make the blood flow out to the last drop? She was more beautiful than that skinny blonde, stronger too, and yet it was not her he had chosen. She would 
never know him now, no part of her could expect him now, not her arms, nor her thighs, nor her lips. All her hopes could be tossed aside like an old rag. How was it possible that those two should be 
together while she was left alone, shivering with fever in that chill house? 

Suddenly she flung herself face down on the bed. She seized the pillow convulsively in her arms and bit into it to stifle her sobs; and she tried to subjugate her rebellious flesh by pressing it down onto 
the mattress. Long shudders convulsed her from head to toe. In vain did she screw up her eyelids to shut out the light, she still saw monstrous visions rising up out of the darkness. What should she 
do? Put out her own eyes but still go on seeing, perhaps for ever? 

Minutes passed, and she was conscious only of the eternity of her torment. Suddenly she jumped to her feet in alarm. There must be someone there, for she had heard a laugh. But all she found was 
her candle which was burning so low it had shattered the drip tray. Yet what if somebody had seen her? That imagined laugh still made her skin creep, like a brutal caress. Was it really her, standing 
naked like this? Overcome by a sense of modesty, she crossed her arms despairingly over her bosom to avoid seeing herself any more. At last she hastily slipped a nightdress over her head and went 
to bury herself under the covers that she pulled up to her chin; her shivering body lay huddled up small against the cold. When the candle went out, she lay quite still, annihilated with shame at this 
emotional crisis. 

Pauline packed her trunk the next morning but could not find the strength to tell Chanteau she was leaving. By that evening, however, she was forced to break it to him, for Doctor Cazenove was coming 
to fetch her the next day and take her himself to his relative’s house. Once he had understood, Chanteau became distraught, and held up his poor invalid hands in a wild gesture, as if to hold her back, 
while pleading with her in a faltering voice. She could never do such a thing, she couldn't leave him, it would be murder, it would surely be the death of him. Then, seeing her quiet resolution and 
guessing at her reasons, he decided to confess his transgression of the previous day, eating partridge. He was already getting tingling pains in his joints. It was the same old story, he had given in to 
temptation: should he eat? would he be ill? and he always did eat, knowing it would make him ill, satisfied and terrified at the same time. Surely, though, she wouldn't have the nerve to abandon him in 
the middle of one of his attacks? 

And indeed, around six in the morning Veronique came upstairs to inform Miss that she could hear Sir bawling in his room. She was in a foul mood, and went about the house grumbling that if Miss 
left, she would certainly be off as well, she was fed up of looking after such an unreasonable old man. Thus, Pauline was once again obliged to take up her post at her uncle’s bedside. When the doctor 
arrived to take her away, she took him to see the patient, who was exultant, bellowing fit to burst and shouting to her to leave him now, if she had the heart to. Everything was put off. 

Every day Pauline trembled at the prospect of Lazare and Louise coming home. Their new bedroom, the former guest room specially done up for them, had been waiting since the day after the wedding. 
They were lingering on in Caen, and Lazare wrote that he was making notes on the world of finance, before shutting himself away in Bonneville to start on a great novel, in which he would expose the 
truth about the speculators. Then one morning he turned up without his wife, and calmly announced that he and she were going to settle in Paris: his father-in-law had persuaded him to accept the 
insurance job, on the pretext that it would allow him to make his notes from observation, and he’d see about getting back into literature later on. 

Once Lazare had filled two chests with the things he was taking with him, and Malivoire’s berline had come to collect him and his luggage, Pauline went back indoors in a daze, drained of her former 
resolve. Chanteau, still in great pain, asked her: 


‘You'll be staying now, | hope? Do wait until you've buried me!’ 

She did not want to reply immediately. Upstairs, her trunk was still packed. She would stare at it for hours on end. Since the couple were going to Paris, it would be wrong for her to desert her uncle. 
She admittedly had little confidence in her cousin's decisions but if they did come back, she would be free to leave. And when Cazenove angrily told her she was throwing up a splendid opportunity, 
only to ruin her life among people who had been sponging off her since she was a child, she suddenly made up her mind. 

‘Off you go!’ Chanteau now kept telling her. ‘If you’re going to earn so much money and be so happy, | can’t make you hang around here with an old cripple like me ... Off you go!’ 

One moming she answered: 

‘No, Uncle, I’m staying.’ 

The doctor who was there, went away raising his arms to the sky. ‘Oh, that child is quite impossible! And what a hornets’ nest she’s got herself into! She'll never escape from it now.’ 


199 
THE days began to flow by once more in the house in Bonneville. A very cold winter was followed by a wet spring, and the rain-lashed sea looked like a muddy lake; then the delayed summer had 
extended into mid-autumn, with days of leaden sunshine, when the infinite blue seemed to slumber in oppressive heat; then winter returned, and another spring, and another summer, ticking on, minute 
by minute, at a constant rate, as the hours pursued their measured march. 
Pauline gradually regained her peace of mind, as if her heart were governed by this clockwork of the seasons. The regular passage of the days, devoted to the same unvarying occupations, dulled the 
keenness of her grief. She would come down in the morning and kiss her uncle, say the same things to the maid as she had the day before, sit down at table twice a day, sew all afternoon, then go to 
bed early; and the next day the same all over again, with nothing of note to break the monotony. Chanteau, his limbs increasingly twisted by gout, with swollen legs and crooked hands, sat there in 
silence whenever he was not bawling, engrossed in the bliss of not being in pain. Veronique, who seemed to have lost her tongue, had fallen into a mood of surly gloom. Only the Saturday dinners 
broke this quiet routine. Cazenove and Abbé Horteur came round with great punctuality, and conversation could be heard until ten o’clock, when the priest's wooden clogs clattered away across the 
flagged yard and the doctor's cabriolet set off at the best lumbering trot the old horse could manage. Even Pauline’s gaiety that she had so valiantly sustained throughout her torments, had become 
more subdued. The staircase and the rooms no longer rang with her laughter but she remained the generous, active spirit of the household, bringing to it every morning fresh courage to face the day. 
After a year had gone by, her heart seemed quiescent, and it became possible for her to think that the days would now flow on in the same gentle uniformity, with nothing to awaken her dormant pain. 
For some time after Lazare’s departure, every letter he sent had upset Pauline. She lived for these letters, looking out for them impatiently, reading them several times and finding between the lines 
things they did not explicitly say. For three months, they came regularly every fortnight, very long, full of details, and overflowing with hope. Lazare had discovered yet another passion, he was throwing 
himself into business and dreaming of making an instant and colossal fortune. According to him, the insurance company would yield enormous profits, and he would not stop there, he was getting into 
all kinds of other enterprises; he seemed enchanted with the world of finance and industry and the charming contacts he was making, and now reproached himself for dismissing them so crassly, like 
a poet. He seemed to have given up any idea of literature. He also went on about his domestic bliss, with lots of infatuated nonsense about his wife, their stolen kisses and nest-building, flaunting his 
happiness as a token of gratitude to his ‘darling sister’, as he called Pauline. It was these details, these intimate passages, that made Pauline’s fingers prickle feverishly. The scent of love which clung 
to the paper, Louise’s favourite heliotrope perfume, made her head reel. The paper had been kept close to their linen, and when she shut her eyes she could still see the writing in lines of fire, she could 
finish the sentences, and had the sense of sharing in the private intimacy of their honeymoon. But gradually the letters became shorter and less frequent, and Lazare no longer wrote about business 
matters but confined himself to sending her his wife’s love. He offered no explanation, he simply stopped telling her everything. Was he dissatisfied with his job and already fed up with finance? Was 
their domestic happiness starting to be undermined by misunderstandings? Pauline could only guess, and she was worried by the boredom and despair that she detected behind certain phrases that 
seemed to have been reluctantly written. Towards the end of April, after six weeks of silence, she received a four-line note telling her that Louise was three months’ pregnant. Then silence fell once 
more, and she had no further word. 
May and June went by. One of the groynes was smashed by the tide, an incident which made a considerable stir: the whole of Bonneville jeered derisively, and the fishermen made off with the broken 
timbers. Then came another sensation: at barely thirteen and a half, the Gonin girl gave birth to a daughter, and nobody was sure whether it was young Cuche’s, for she had also been seen with an 
old man. Afterwards everything went quiet again and the village vegetated obstinately at the foot of the cliffs, like some marine growth. In July, repairs were needed to the terrace wall and the whole of 
one gable end of the house. After the first blows of the builders’ pickaxes, the rest also threatened to collapse. The job took an entire month and the bill came to almost ten thousand francs. 
It was always Pauline who paid. This made another dent in the hoard in her chest of drawers, reducing her fortune to about forty thousand francs.* She still kept the household running smoothly by 
eking out their income of three hundred francs a month but she had to sell some more of her securities to avoid dipping into her uncle’s investments. As his wife had done before, he kept telling her 
that it would all be reckoned up one day. Pauline would have given all she had, for as her inheritance had dwindled, so had her avarice, and now she only fought to keep the small change needed for 
her charitable works. The thought that she might have to stop her Saturday distributions distressed her deeply, for they gave her the greatest joy of the week. Since the previous winter she had been 
knitting stockings, and now all the urchins of the neighbourhood went about with warm feet. 
One morning towards the end of July, as Veronique was sweeping up the rubble left by the builders, Pauline received a letter that greatly upset her. It had been sent from Caen, and contained few 
words. Without explanation, Lazare informed her that he would be arriving in Bonneville the next evening. She ran to tell her uncle the news. They looked at each other. Chanteau’s eyes conveyed the 
fear that she would leave him, should the couple stay for any length of time. He dared not question her, for he could read in her expression that she was firmly resolved to go. In the afternoon, she even 
went up to check her linen. However, she did not want it to look as if she were running away. 
It was around five o'clock on a lovely evening when Lazare stepped down from the carriage at the courtyard gate. Pauline had gone out to meet him. But, before even embracing him, she stopped in 
astonishment. 
‘What, have you come on your own?’ 
He simply answered ‘Yes’, and kissed her first, vigorously on both cheeks. 
‘But where’s Louise?’ 
‘In Clermont,* at her sister-in-law’s. The doctor recommended mountain air for her ... Her pregnancy is making her very tired.’ 
As he spoke, he walked towards the front steps, casting long glances around the yard. He also looked at his cousin, and his lips quivered with barely contained emotion. When a dog rushed from the 
kitchen and yapped around his legs, it was his turn to look surprised. 
‘What on earth is that?’ he asked. 
‘That's Loulou,’ Pauline replied. ‘He doesn’t know you ... Down Loulou! You're not to bite master!’ 
The dog carried on growling. 
‘He's hideous! My dear girl, wherever did you pick up such a horrid creature?’ 
The dog was indeed a wretched mongrel, scrawny and full of mange. He also had a dreadful temper, was forever snarling, and had the melancholy look of an abandoned creature which might almost 
bring a tear to the eye. 
‘It's not my fault; when they gave him to me, they swore he would grow into a magnificent creature but as you can see, he’s stayed like this ... He’s the fifth we've tried to rear; all the others died, only 
this one seems determined to go on living.’ 
Loulou had sulkily made up his mind to lie down in the sun and turn his back on the people. Flies buzzed around him. Then Lazare thought of the old days, of all the things that were gone and the new, 
ugly ones that had come into his life. He looked around the yard once more. 
‘My poor Mathieu!’ he murmured very softly. 
On the steps Veronique greeted him with a nod of the head, and carried on peeling a carrot. But he walked straight on into the dining room, where his father was waiting, agitated at the sound of voices. 
Pauline called in from the doorway: 
‘You know, he’s come on his own, Louise is in Clermont.’ 
The anxiety vanished from Chanteau’s eyes and he began to question his son even before he had embraced him. 
‘Are you expecting her here? When will she come and join you?’ 
‘No, no,’ replied Lazare, ‘I'll be meeting up with her at her sister-in-law’s, before | take her back to Paris ... I'll stay with you for a fortnight, and then I'll be off.’ 
Chanteau’s gaze expressed deep, wordless joy, and when at last Lazare embraced him, he gave him two hearty kisses in return. Nevertheless, he felt duty-bound to express some regret. 
‘Such a pity your wife couldn't come, we would have been so pleased to see her! ... You must bring her with you next time, without fail.’ 
Pauline kept silent, concealing her inner shock beneath a laughing, affectionate welcome. So, everything was changed again; she would not be leaving after all, and did not know whether to feel glad 
or sorry, so entirely had she now become a pawn in other people’s hands. Moreover, behind her gaiety there was a feeling of sadness that Lazare looked older, with duller eyes and a bitter twist to his 
mouth. She knew well those wrinkles across his brow and cheeks but they had now deepened into furrows, and she guessed that his boredom and anxiety had deepened as well. He too was scrutinizing 
her, and seemed struck by her development, her increased strength and beauty, for he murmured with a smile: 
‘Well, you certainly don’t seem any the worse for my absence. You all seem well fed ... Father's looking younger, Pauline is magnificent ... And it’s a funny thing but the house seems bigger.’ 
He glanced round the dining room, as he had done round the yard, with surprise and emotion. His gaze came to rest on Minouche, lying on the table with paws tucked snugly beneath her, in such a 
state of feline bliss that she had not budged. 
‘Even Minouche doesn't look a day older,’ he continued. ‘Look here, you ungrateful creature, you might at least show that you recognize me!’ 
He stroked her and she began to purr, still not moving. 
‘Oh, Minouche takes no notice of anyone but herself,’ laughed Pauline. ‘The day before yesterday we had to drown five more of her kittens, and, as you can see, she doesn’t seem in the least bit 
bothered.’ 
Dinner was brought forward, as Lazare had lunched early. Despite Pauline’s best efforts, the evening was a melancholy affair. Conversation was hindered by thoughts that remained unspoken, and 
there were awkward silences. Noticing Lazare’s embarrassed replies, Pauline and Chanteau refrained from questioning him, making no attempt to find out how his business in Paris was going, or why 
he had only written from Caen to say he was coming. He brushed aside with a vague gesture any questions that were too direct, as if to put off answering until later. When the tea was served, he simply 
gave a great sigh of satisfaction. How cosy it was there, and what a lot of work he could have got through in such a quiet and peaceful place! He made mention of a verse drama he had been working 
on for the last six months. His cousin was astonished when he added that he intended finishing it in Bonneville; it shouldn’t take him above a fortnight. 
At ten, Veronique came in to say that Sir Lazare’s room was ready. But when she tried to show him into the former guest room on the first floor which had been fitted out for the couple’s use, he showed 
annoyance. 
‘If you think I’m going to sleep there, you can think again! | shall be upstairs in my own little iron bed.’ 
The maid grumbled. Why this whim? Since the bed was already made up, he surely didn’t want to put her to the trouble of doing another one? 
‘Very well,’ he replied, ‘I'll sleep in an armchair.’ 
While Veronique angrily tore off the sheets and took them up to the top floor, Pauline felt an involuntary rush of joy, a sudden light-heartedness that made her fling her arms round her cousin’s neck 
and wish him goodnight, in a spontaneous return to their old childhood camaraderie. So, he was occupying his big room once again, so close to her that for a long time she could hear him pacing about, 
as though agitated by the memories that were also keeping her awake. 
It was only the next morning that Lazare started taking Pauline into his confidence, and he did not confess everything in one go: she only found things out from hints that he dropped into the conversation. 
Then she grew bolder and started to question him, full of affectionate concern. How was his life with Louise? Was their happiness still as complete as ever? He answered yes but complained of little 
domestic disagreements and other trifling matters that had led to quarrels. Their relationship was not in crisis but they were suffering from the perpetual friction that builds up between two highly strung 
temperaments incapable of experiencing joy or sorrow in a balanced way. There was between them a kind of covert bitterness, as if they were surprised and angry at having made a mistake, at finding 
their affections so shallow after the passion of the early days. For a moment, Pauline had the impression that they had become embittered by financial losses but she was wrong, for their income of ten 
thousand francs a year remained practically intact. It was just that Lazare had become disillusioned by business, just as previously by music, medicine, and industry, and he had some very harsh things 
to say on the subject. Never had he encountered such stupid, decadent people as in the world of finance, and he would prefer anything, even the boredom of provincial life and the mediocrity of a small 


income, to that constant obsession with money, and the brain-addling whirl of figures. In any case, he had just resigned from the insurance company and was determined to try the theatre next winter, 
when he was back in Paris. His play would be his revenge, and in it he would portray money as a cancer eating away at modern society. 

Pauline was not overly concerned by this latest failure that she had already deduced from the self-conscious tone of Lazare’s recent letters. She was most distressed at the misunderstanding that had 
slowly grown up between him and his wife. She tried to find out the cause; how had a young couple of ample means, with only their own happiness to consider, found themselves in this unfortunate 
state so quickly? She returned to the subject time and again, and only stopped questioning her cousin when she saw the embarrassment it was causing him: he stammered and turned pale, and would 
not look her in the eye. She well recognized that scared, ashamed expression, it came from the anguished anticipation of death that in the old days he had concealed like some secret vice; but could it 
be that the cold spectre of nothingness had come to lie down between the couple in the still-ardent heat of their marriage bed? For several days she remained in doubt, and then, without any further 
confession from him, she read the truth in his eyes one evening, when he rushed downstairs without a light, looking distraught, as if pursued by a ghost. 

In Paris, in the first flush of love, Lazare had forgotten all about death. He had taken passionate refuge in Louise's embraces, and afterwards, completely spent, he would sleep like a child. She likewise 
loved him like a mistress, her voluptuous, feline graces seemingly made only for male adoration, and she became dejected and forlorn if he failed to pay attention to her, even for an hour. And the 
fevered satisfaction of their old desires, lost to the world in their passionate embraces, carried on for as long as they still believed such sensual delights to be never-ending. But then satiation set in; he 
was astonished at being unable to surpass the intoxication of their first days, while she, craving only his caresses and with nothing else to offer, could not provide him with the support or encouragement 
to face life's troubles. So, were these pleasures of the flesh so short-lived? Were there not always new depths to be plumbed, new sensations to be discovered, whose novelty would be powerful 
enough to create an illusion of happiness? One night, Lazare awoke with a start, chilled by an icy breath that prickled the hairs on the back of his neck, and he shivered, stammering out his anguished 
cry: ‘Oh God, Oh God, we have to die!’ Louise lay sleeping by his side. All their kissing had simply led him back to death. 

More nights followed when he relapsed into his old anguish. It would afflict him unexpectedly as he lay sleepless in bed, powerless to predict or prevent it. In moments of calm he would suddenly be 
convulsed by the shivers, whereas when he was irritable and having a bad day, the fear would often leave him alone. And it was no longer just a single jolt, as in the past, for his nervous lesion was 
growing worse, and his whole being shuddered with each new shock. He could not sleep without a night-light, for the darkness increased his anxiety, despite his constant fear of his wife discovering 
his disorder. Indeed, this fear only heightened his distress and made the attacks worse, for previously, when he had slept on his own, he had no need to conceal his cowardice but now he was worried 
by the warm presence of this living creature at his side. As soon as the terror jerked him bolt upright from his pillow, his vision blurred with sleep, he would glance towards her, fearful of seeing her eyes 
wide open and fixed upon his. But she never stirred, and by the glimmer of the night light he could make out her motionless face, her full lips and delicate blue-veined eyelids. So he would start to feel 
alittle easier, until one night his long-standing fears were realised, and he found her staring back at him. She said not a word as she looked at him, all pale and shivering. Doubtless she too had felt the 
passing chill of death, for she seemed to understand, and clung to him with the abandonment of a woman imploring protection. Then, attempting to keep up their mutual deception, they pretended to 
have heard footsteps and got up to search under the furniture and behind the curtains. 

From now on, they were both haunted. No admission escaped their lips, it was a shameful secret not to be spoken of; but as they lay in bed gazing up wide-eyed at the ceiling, they could clearly hear 
each other's thoughts. She had become as neurotic as him, they must have infected each other with the disease, like two lovers carried off by the same fever. If he woke and found her asleep, he 
would grow alarmed: was she still breathing? He could no longer even hear her breath, perhaps she had died suddenly! For a moment, he would study her face and touch her hands; then, even when 
reassured, he could not get back to sleep. The thought that she would die someday plunged him into a mournful reverie. Who would go first, him or her? He pursued each alternative in turn, imagining 
their deathbed scenes in graphic detail, with the final distressing throes of agony, the hideous laying-out of the body, and the brutal, eternal separation. The thought made his whole being rise up in 
revolt: never, ever to see each other again! When they had lived together like that, flesh against flesh—he felt himself going mad, his brain could not register such horror. With the bravado of fear, he 
hoped he might be the first to go. Then he would be filled with pity for her, imagining her a widow, carrying on with their daily routine and doing all the things that he would no longer be there to do. 
Sometimes, to drive away this obsession, he would gently take her in his arms without waking her; but he could not do it for long, since feeling her alive in his embrace made him all the more terrified. 
If he rested his head on her breast and listened to her heart, he could not follow its regular action without alarm, fearing it might suddenly miss a beat. Soon he could no longer bear the touch of those 
legs against which he had pressed his own, that waist that had yielded to his embrace, and her whole body, so lithe and so adored, gradually infused him with a fearful apprehension in his nightmare 
of oblivion. And even when she awoke, when desire entwined them more tightly together, lips crushed against lips as they rushed headlong towards climax in the hope of forgetting their misery, they 
emerged still trembling as before, lying on their backs and unable to sleep, revulsed by the joy of loving. In the darkness of the bedchamber, their wide-eyed stares were once again fixated on death. 
This was about the time when Lazare grew tired of business. His laziness returned and he squandered whole days in idleness, giving himself the excuse that all financiers were contemptible. The truth 
was that his constant brooding on death was daily eroding his will, and his strength, to go on living. He was relapsing into his old apathy: what was the point? Since the final lurch into the void was 
coming, tomorrow, today, perhaps just an hour from now, what was the point of being busy and enthusiastic, committing himself to one thing rather than another? All his intentions were abortive. His 
existence was nothing but a slow, daily death, and when he listened to the clockwork ticking inside him, as in times gone by, he felt sure that the mechanism was winding down. His heart was no longer 
beating so quickly, the other organs were also becoming sluggish, and soon it would doubtless all stop working; and he observed with a shudder the diminution of vitality that age inevitably brought 
with it. He was losing parts of himself, in the continuous dilapidation of his body: his hair was falling out, he had several teeth missing, he could feel his muscles shrinking, as though they were already 
turning back to dust. The approach of his forties put him in a mood of black melancholy; now old age would soon be upon hin, to finish him off. Already he felt ill all over, something was sure to snap, 
and his days went by in fevered anticipation of catastrophe. Then, he saw people dying around him, and every time he heard of the death of a friend, it came as a shock. Was it possible that so-and- 
so was gone already? But he had been three years younger, and built to last till a hundred! And then this other chap, whatever could have done him in? Such a careful man, who even weighed his 
food! For two days afterwards he could think of nothing else, stunned by the disaster, examining himself, observing his own symptoms, and ultimately resentful of those poor fellows who had died. 
Seeking reassurance, he would accuse them of responsibility for their own demise: the first had been guilty of inexcusable carelessness, while the second had succumbed to a complaint so rare that 
the doctors did not even have a name for it. But in vain did he try to banish the importunate spectre: he could hear inside himself the grating cogs of the machine about to malfunction, and he was 
sliding helplessly down the slippery slope of years, at the bottom of which loomed a black abyss that brought him out in a cold sweat and made his hair stand on end with horror. 

When Lazare stopped going to the office, the couple began to argue. He went around with an irritability which flared up at the slightest contradiction. The increasing disorder that he was so careful to 
conceal, showed itself in irascibility, moodiness, and wild, obsessive behaviour. At one point, he was so ravaged by fear of fire that he moved out of a third-floor room to one on the first, in order to have 
an easier escape when the house caught alight. Constant anxiety about the future ruined the present for him. He lived in permanent expectation of disaster, jumping every time a door opened his heart 
going into palpitations whenever he received a letter. Then, he was suspicious of everyone, concealing small amounts of money in different places, and keeping his most basic plans and intentions a 
secret. He also felt embittered against the world, convinced that he was misunderstood and his successive failures were the result of a vast conspiracy against him, by people and things. But dominating 
and swamping everything else, his boredom was becoming without limit; it was the boredom of an unbalanced man, to whom the constantly present idea of death made all action distasteful, leading a 
listless and unproductive existence on the pretext that life was empty. Why bother with anything? Science was so limited, it could neither prevent nor predict. His was the sceptical boredom of a whole 
generation, no longer the romantic ennui of a Werther or a René* lamenting the passing of old beliefs but the boredom of the new doubting heroes, the young chemists who angrily proclaim the world 
intolerable because they have not immediately found life at the bottom of their test tubes. 

In Lazare’s case, in a complete logical contradiction, a concealed terror of annihilation went hand in hand with a constant display of bravado towards the void. It was his neurotic dread, the instability of 
his hypochondriac’s temperament, that drove him towards pessimism and a furious hatred of life. Since it could not go on for ever, he saw life as nothing but a delusion. Did you not spend the first half 
of your days dreaming of happiness, and the second in fear and regret? So, he outdid in his pessimism even the theories of the ‘old man’, as he called Schopenhauer, whose most violent passages he 
could recite by heart. He talked of destroying the will to live, putting an end to the barbarous and imbecilic spectacle of existence in which the power that ruled the world found amusement, for some 
egotistical reason known only to itself. He wanted to do away with life, and so do away with fear. He always arrived at the same solution: wish nothing, for fear of something worse, avoid all action that 
leads to suffering, then subside utterly into death. He brooded on the practicality of universal suicide, the sudden and total disappearance of all living beings by their own consent. He harped constantly 
on this theme, in coarse and brutal outbursts which intruded into ordinary conversations. The slightest difficulty made him regret that he hadn't yet snuffed it, and a mere headache would start him 
raging furiously against his own carcase. Chatting with a friend, his talk would immediately turn to the woes of existence and the damned good fortune of those who were already pushing up daisies in 
the cemetery. Gloomy topics obsessed him, and he was greatly impressed to read an article by some eccentric astronomer announcing the arrival of a comet whose tail was sure to sweep the earth 
away like a grain of sand: was this not indeed the predicted cosmic catastrophe, the colossal explosive that would blow the world out of the water like some rotten old vessel? And this death wish, these 
cherished theories of annihilation, were just an expression of his desperate struggle with his own terror, a vain babble to mask the dreadful anticipation of his end. 

His wife’s pregnancy at just this moment gave him a further shock. He felt an indefinable mixture of great joy and redoubled anxiety. Contrary to the ideas of the ‘old man’, the thought of becoming a 
father, of having created life, filled him with pride. While affecting to believe that the same right was widely abused by idiots, his response was one of astonished vanity, as though he were the first to 
whom such a thing had ever happened. Then his joy turned sour as he tormented himself with forebodings that the birth would go badly: already he imagined that the mother would die and the child 
never see the light of day. And indeed, from the first months of her pregnancy, Louise suffered some painful episodes, and the household upheaval, the disruption of their habits, and their frequent 
quarrels soon made his misery complete. The child that should have brought the couple closer together only increased the misunderstandings and friction between them. Lazare was exasperated by 
her constant complaining of vague pains from morning to night. So, when the doctor suggested a stay in the mountain air, he was relieved to take her to her sister-in-law’s and escape for a fortnight 
himself, on the pretext of visiting his father in Bonneville. He was rather ashamed of running away like that but he argued with his conscience that a short separation would calm both their nerves, and 
it would really be enough for him to be there for the birth. 

On that evening when Pauline at last heard the whole story of the past eighteen months, she was left momentarily speechless, stunned at the disaster. They were in the dining room; she had put 
Chanteau to bed, and Lazare had just finished his confession, while the teapot had gone cold in front of them and the lamp was starting to smoke. 

After a silence, Pauline at last exclaimed: 

‘But, good heavens, you're not in love anymore!’ 

He had stood up to go to his room, and he protested, with a worried laugh: 

‘We love each other as much as anyone can, my dear child ... Don’t you know anything, cut off here in this hole? Why should love fare better than anything else?’ 

As soon as she had shut herself away in her own room, Pauline succumbed to one of those fits of despair that had so often kept her awake and in torment, in that same chair, while the whole house 
was asleep. Was their misery about to begin all over again? When she had believed it was all over, for others and for herself, when she had so completely torn out her heart as to give Lazare to Louise, 
she suddenly discovered the futility of her sacrifice: already they were no longer in love, and the blood and tears of her martyrdom had been shed in vain. This was the wretched outcome of all her 
efforts: fresh pain and impending conflict, the thought of which further added to her anguish. So, human suffering was without end! 

And while she sat there with her arms dangling impotently, staring at her burning candle, the thought that she alone was guilty in this whole sorry business rose up from her conscience to oppress her. 
She struggled in vain against the facts: she alone had brought about the marriage, without understanding that Louise was not the right wife for her cousin; now she saw her for what she was, too 
nervously fickle to offer him stability, apt to lose her head at the merest trifle, with nothing to offer beyond her physical charms, of which he had now grown tired. Why had none of this occurred to her 
before? Were these not the same reasons that had decided her to let Louise take her place? Previously, she had found Louise more loving, and believed that her kisses might have the power to free 
Lazare from his dark moods. What a terrible mess! To have done harm while trying to do good, to have been so ignorant of life as to bring disaster on those she was trying to help! True, she had felt 
sure she was doing good, giving tangible expression to her charity, that day when she had bought their joy at the cost of such bitter tears of her own! Now she felt contempt for her kindness, since 
kindness did not always bring happiness. 

The house was asleep, and in the silence of her room she could hear nothing but the throbbing of the blood in her temples. A surging wave of revolt swelled and broke within her. Why hadn't she 
married Lazare? He’d been hers, there was no need for her to give him away. Perhaps he might have felt despondent at first but then she’d surely have managed to instil some of her courage in him 
and protect him from his ridiculous nightmares. She'd always had a foolish lack of trust in herself that was the single cause of their misfortune. But an awareness of her own strength and health, and 
her boundless affection, eventually reasserted itself and protested. Wasn't she worth more than that other woman? Why had she been so stupid as to cut herself out? Now she even refused to 
acknowledge Louise’s passion, for all her sensual, seductive posturing, for she found in her own heart a deeper passion, one capable of sacrificing itself for the man she loved. She loved her cousin 
enough to disappear, if the other had made him happy; but since that woman did not know how to sustain the great joy of having him, should she not act to break up their ill-starred union? And her 
anger kept on swelling, she felt herself more beautiful, more courageous, and she looked down at her virginal bosom and belly with a sudden flush of pride in the woman that she could have been. One 
shattering certainty struck her: she was the one who should have married Lazare. 

Then she was overwhelmed by a flood of regret. The night hours crept past, one by one but she had no thought of dragging herself to bed. She sat with eyes wide open, dazzled by the candle’s tall 
flame at which she stared unseeing, absorbed in a dream. She was no longer in her room, she was imagining that she had married Lazare, and their life together unfolded before her eyes in a sequence 


of happy and loving scenes. They were in Bonneville, by the edge of the blue sea, or in Paris, in some bustling street; there was always the same peace and quiet in the little room, with books lying 
about and roses on the table, and the lamp giving out its golden glow in the evening, leaving the ceiling in deep shadow. Every minute, they reached for each other’s hands; he had rediscovered the 
careless gaiety of his youth, and she loved him so much that he had ended up believing life would go on for ever. Now they were sitting down to eat; now they were going out together; tomorrow she 
would look over the week’s accounts with him. She dwelt lovingly on these little domestic details and made them the foundation of their happiness that was finally present and tangible, from their 
laughter as they got dressed in the morning, to their last kiss at night. In the summer, they travelled. Then one morning she realised she was pregnant. But a great shudder shattered the dream and 
she could not go on; she found herself back in her room in Bonneville, staring at the guttering candle. Pregnant, my God! That other woman was, and never would any of those things happen to her, 
never would she know such joys! The return to reality was so brutal that tears sprang to her eyes and she wept inconsolably, her chest convulsed with sobbing. The candle died and she had to go to 
bed in the dark. 

That feverish night left Pauline in a deeply emotional state, with a great feeling of charitable pity for the estranged couple and for herself. Her grief was dissolving into a kind of tender hope. She could 
not have said what she was hoping for, she dared not analyse the confused feelings which so agitated her heart. Why torment herself so? Hadn't she at least ten days ahead of her? After that, it would 
be soon enough to take stock. What mattered was to calm Lazare again, so that his stay in Bonneville might do him good. She recovered her old cheerfulness, and together they threw themselves 
once more into their happy life of old. 

They soon rediscovered their childhood camaraderie. 

‘Stop bothering about your play, you great silly! It'll get booed in any case ... Come and help me see if Minouche has hidden my ball of wool on top of the wardrobe,’ said Pauline. 

He held the chair for her while she stood on tiptoes and had a look. It had been raining hard for the last two days and they were confined to the big room. Their laughter rang out as they rediscovered 
relics of the old days. 

‘Oh look, here’s that doll you made from two of my old collars ... And remember this? it’s the drawing | did of you that day when you flew into a rage and made yourself look hideous with crying, because 
| wouldn’t lend you my razor.’ 

She bet him she could still jump straight up onto the table. He jumped up too, glad of the distraction. His play already lay abandoned in a drawer. One morning when they came across the great 
Symphony of Suffering, she played portions of it to him, comically accentuating the rhythms, and he made fun of his own composition, singing along to bolster the feeble efforts of the piano that could 
scarcely be heard. But one section, the famous March of Death, put them both in a serious mood; it was really not bad, they must hang on to it. They found everything amusing and touching: a collection 
of Floridiae that Pauline had once pressed, discovered under a pile of books; a forgotten flask containing a sample of bromide from the factory; a tiny half-broken model of a groyne, looking as though 
it had been smashed by a storm in a teacup. Then they would roam around the house, chasing each other like kids at play, hurtling up and down the stairs and in and out of rooms, slamming doors 
behind them. It was just like old times: she was ten again and he was nineteen, and she once more felt for him all the passionate friendship of her girlhood. Nothing had changed, the dining room still 
had its walnut veneer sideboard and ceiling lamp of lacquered brass, and the view of Vesuvius and the four lithographs of the Seasons were still there to amuse them. The grandfather's masterpiece 
still slumbered in its glass case on the mantelpiece, having become so much a part of the furniture that the maid would put glasses and plates down on top of it. There was only one room that they 
entered with silent emotion, Madam Chanteau’s old bedroom that had not been disturbed since her death. The secretary was never opened now, and the yellow cretonne hangings with their greenish 
foliage motif were fading in the bright sunlight which was occasionally allowed in. Another birthday came round, and they decked out the room with great bunches of flowers. 

Soon, however, the wind blew away the rain, they rushed outdoors onto the terrace, into the kitchen garden and along the cliffs, and started reliving their youth. 

‘Are you coming shrimping?’ she would call out to him through the partition wall, as soon as she was up in the morning. ‘The tide’s going down now.’ 

They would set off in bathing costumes and rediscover the old familiar rocks to which the sea, after so many weeks and months, had brought no visible change. It was as if they had discovered that 
part of the coast only the previous day. He remembered every detail. 

‘Careful, there’s a hole there with big stones at the bottom.’ 

But she would reassure him quickly. 

‘Yes, | know, don’t worry ... Oh! come and see this huge crab I’ve caught!’ 

They were standing up to their waists in the cold swell, invigorated by the salty sea-breeze. And they resumed all their old excursions, wandering far afield and resting on the sands, sheltering from a 
sharp shower in some cave in the cliffs, and walking home along darkening paths as night was falling. Nothing seemed to have changed, either, beneath the sky; the infinite sea was still there, endlessly 
reproducing the same, constantly shifting horizons. Wasn't it only yesterday that they had seen this turquoise blue, with great shimmering patches of a lighter shade where currents ruffled the surface? 
And would they not see again tomorrow that same leaden water beneath a livid sky, that rainy squall sweeping in from the left with the high tide? Each day merged into the next. Little, forgotten incidents 
came back to them with all the vividness of present reality. He was twenty-six again and she just sixteen. Whenever he unthinkingly gave her a friendly little push, it took her breath away and filled her 
with delicious confusion. She made no effort to avoid him, however, for no thought of unseemly behaviour crossed her mind. They felt infused with new life, sharing whispered nothings and laughter for 
no reason, then long silences which left them quivering with emotion. The most ordinary things, asking for some bread, remarking on the weather, wishing each other goodnight as they went up to bed, 
took on extraordinary significance. A tide of memories came flooding back, with all the sweetness of long-dormant affections newly awakened. What was there in it to alarm them? They made no 
attempt to resist, languidly lulled by the sea and its endless, monotonous voice. 

And so the days went calmly by. Already Lazare’s visit was extending into its third week. Still he did not leave, despite several letters from Louise, who was very bored but whom her sister-in-law was 
insisting on keeping there with her. He wrote back urging her to stay, passing on advice from Doctor Cazenove, whom he did indeed consult. Gradually he fell back into the quiet routine of the household, 
getting used once more to the old times for meals, for getting up and going to bed that he had changed in Paris, as well as to Veronique’s grumpy moods and the unremitting suffering of his father, who 
sat there motionless, his face racked constantly by the same pain, while the rest of life moved on rapidly around him. Lazare also rediscovered the Saturday dinners and the old familiar faces of the 
doctor and the abbé, with their endless conversations about the latest gales, or the bathers at Arromanches. Minouche still jumped up onto the table at dessert, as light as a feather, and came over to 
butt her head into his chin and rub herself against him, and the slight scratch of her cold teeth took him back many years. In this familiar routine from the old days, the only novelty was Loulou, a 
miserable and hideous creature who lay curled up in a ball under the table and growled whenever anyone came near. Lazare tried in vain to pacify him with sugar: having crunched it up, the dog only 
bared his teeth more belligerently than ever. They had been forced to give up on him, and he now lived on his own, a stranger in the house, like some unsociable being who asks no more of men and 
gods than to be left to his boredom. 

On occasion, however, when Pauline and Lazare were out on one of their long walks, an adventure would befall them. One day, for instance, when they had left the clifftop path to avoid passing by the 
factory at Treasure Bay, they rounded a bend in the lane and came upon Boutigny. He was now grown portly, a man of substance, having made a fortune from manufacturing commercial soda; he had 
married the woman who had followed him, out of devotion, into that godforsaken hole, and she had just given birth to their third child. The whole family, accompanied by a manservant and a nurse, 
were driving along in a magnificent shooting brake harnessed to a pair of great white horses. The two walkers had to squeeze against the bank to avoid being caught by the wheels. Boutigny, who was 
driving, slowed the horses to a walk. There was a moment’s awkwardness: they had not been on speaking terms for so many years, and the presence of his wife and children heightened the 
embarrassment. Finally, as their eyes met, they bowed slowly to one another, without a word. 

When the carriage had gone, Lazare, who had turned pale, said with an effort: 

‘So, he’s living like a prince now, is he?’ 

Pauline, who had been affected only by the sight of the children, answered gently: 

‘Yes, it seems he’s made enormous profits of late ... You know he’s been redoing your old experiments.’ 

That was indeed what pained Lazare the most. The Bonneville fishermen, who took a sneering delight in being unpleasant to him, had put him in the picture. For some months now, with the assistance 
of a young chemist in his pay, Boutigny had again been applying the refrigeration technique to seaweed ash, and thanks to his cautious and practical perseverance, was obtaining extraordinary results. 
‘Damnation!’ muttered Lazare in a dead voice, ‘whenever science takes a step forward, it’s because some fool has helped it along by sheer accident.’ 

Their walk was completely spoilt, and they continued in silence, gazing into the distance at the grey mists rising from the sea and draining the colour from the sky. When they arrived home at nightfall, 
they were shivering. The cheerful lamplight falling on the white tablecloth warmed them up again. 

Another day, as they were following a path through a beet-field somewhere near Verchemont, they stopped in surprise to see smoke rising from a thatched roof. It was a fire but the sun’s vertical glare 
made it impossible to see the flames; the cottage, with its doors and windows closed, was ablaze by itself, while the peasants were doubtless at work nearby. At once they left the path and ran, calling 
out, towards the house but only startled some magpies that were chattering in the apple trees. At last a woman with a handkerchief over her head emerged from a distant carrot patch, stared for a 
moment, then started frantically galloping across the ploughed field as fast as she could go. She was waving her arms and screaming something they could not catch, so choked was she with panic. 
She fell, got up, fell again, and set off once more, her hands bleeding. Her kerchief had blown off and her hair was flying loose in the sunshine. 

‘But what's she saying?’ Pauline kept asking, gripped with fear. 

As the woman rushed towards them they heard her scream hoarsely, like a howling animal: 

‘The child! ... the child! ... the child!’ 

Her husband and son had been working all morning about three miles away in a small field of oats that they had inherited. She had only been away for a short while to pick a basketful of carrots, leaving 
the child asleep and the house locked, something she never normally did. The fire had probably been smouldering for a long time, for the woman was astonished and swore she had put out every last 
ember in the hearth. Now the whole of the thatched roof was ablaze, with red flames shooting up into the quivering golden sunshine. 

‘Did you lock the door?’ shouted Lazare. 

The woman did not hear him. Panic-stricken, she rushed fruitlessly all around the house, as if trying to find some opening, some way in that she knew was not there. Then she fell down again, for her 
legs had given way; her old grey face was contorted in terror and despair, while she kept on screaming: 

‘The child! ... the child!’ 

Great tears welled up in Pauline’s eyes. But Lazare was mainly irritated by the screams that cut right through him. It was more than he could bear, and suddenly he exclaimed: 

‘I'm going in, to get her child out for her!’ 

His cousin looked at him in bewilderment. She tried to grab his hands and hold him back. 

‘You! | won't let you! ... The roofs going to cave in!’ 

‘We'll see,’ was his only reply. 

Then he shouted in his turn to the woman’s face: 

‘Your key, where’s the key?’ 

The woman just gaped at him. Lazare shook her and at last wrested the key from her. Then, while she lay screaming on the ground, he strode calmly over to the house. Pauline watched him go, without 
any further attempt to hold him back; she was rooted to the spot in fear and amazement, so naturally did he seem to go about his task. Sparks rained down around him, and he had to press close up 
to the door to open it, for handfuls of burning straw were falling from the roof, like water streaming off in a storm; then he encountered a problem, for the rusty key refused to turn in the lock. But he did 
not even swear, just took his time and at last succeeded in opening the door, waiting on the threshold a moment longer to let out the first billow of smoke that blew in his face. Never before had he felt 
so self-possessed, moving as if in a dream, with assurance, skill, and caution born of the dangerous situation. He ducked under the door frame and disappeared. 

‘Oh God! Oh God!’ stammered Pauline, choking with anxiety. 

She had clasped her hands together involuntarily, moving them pleadingly up and down like a sick person in the grip of extreme pain. The roof was breaking up and already collapsing in places, her 
cousin would never have time to get out. She felt time standing still, it seemed he had been inside for an eternity. The woman on the ground was holding her breath, apparently shocked at seeing a 
gentleman rushing into the fire. 

But then a great cry went up. It was uttered involuntarily by Pauline, from deep in her guts, as she saw the thatch fall in between the smoking walls. 

‘Lazare!’ 

He was on the doorstep, his hair barely singed and with slight burns to his hands; and when he had deposited the crying, struggling infant in the woman’s arms, he almost scolded his cousin: 

‘What's the matter with you, getting all upset like that?’ 


She clung round his neck and burst out sobbing, with such nervous relief that, fearing she might faint, he made her sit down on an old moss-covered stone, against the side of the well. He himself was 
now beginning to feel faint. There was a water trough into which he plunged his hands with relief. The cold sensation brought him back to his senses, and now he too felt great surprise at what he had 
done. Had he really ventured into those flames? It was like seeing his double moving amid the smoke with incredible agility and presence of mind, like watching some wonderful feat performed by a 
stranger. A lingering exaltation uplifted his spirit with a subtle joy he had never before known. 

Pauline had recovered a little and was now examining his hands, saying: 

‘No, it’s nothing serious, the bums are just superficial. But we must go home and I'll dress them for you ... Good heavens, you did give me a fright!’ 

She had dipped her handkerchief in the water to wrap around his right hand that was in a worse state than the other. They stood up and attempted to comfort the woman, who, after frenziedly kissing 
the child, had laid it down beside her and then ignored it; now she was lamenting the fate of the house, screaming just as loudly and asking what the men would say when they found it in ruins. The 
walls were still standing but black smoke was billowing up from the unseen inferno inside, amidst showers of crackling sparks. 

‘Come now, be brave, you poor woman,’ Pauline said to her. ‘Come and see me about it tomorrow.’ 

Some neighbours, alerted by the smoke, now ran across to them, and Pauline was able to lead Lazare away. Their return home was very sweet. Lazare was not in much pain but she still insisted on 
giving him her arm to support him. They still felt too emotional to speak, they just looked at each other and smiled. Pauline, in particular, was filled with a kind of joyful pride. So, he really was brave 
after all, even though the thought of death made him blanch! As they followed the path home, she was absorbed in amazement at the contradictions of the only man she knew well: she had seen him 
stay up working night after night, then wallow in idleness for months at a time; speak with disconcerting honesty after impudently lying to her; and place a brotherly kiss on her brow, while her wrists 
were burning in the grip of his masculine hands, hot and feverish with passion. And now he was a hero! She had been right not to despair of life, nor to judge anyone wholly good or bad. When they 
arrived in Bonneville, their pent-up emotion burst forth in a flood of eager talk. They relived every little incident, relating the adventure a score of times and recalling forgotten details that came back to 
them both in a flash. There was much talk about it for a long time afterwards, and aid was given to the peasants whose house had burnt down. 

Lazare had now been in Bonneville for almost a month. A letter arrived from Louise, complaining of desperate boredom. He replied that he would come to fetch her at the beginning of the following 
week. There had been more dreadful downpours, the kind of violent storms that so often deluged the coast with torrents of rain, as if a floodgate had been opened, wiping out earth, sea, and sky ina 
pall of grey mist. Lazare had mentioned making a serious effort to finish his play, and Pauline, whom he wished to have by his side to encourage him, went up with her knitting—little stockings that she 
distributed among the village girls. But he got very little done once she was sitting by the table. They kept up long conversations in hushed voices, endlessly repeating the same things without ever 
tiring of them, and gazing into each other's eyes. They no longer played games, avoiding touching each other with the instinctive caution of children who have been scolded, aware now of the risk of 
rubbing shoulders or catching each other's breath, about which they had laughed just the day before. In any case, nothing seemed to them more delightful than the languorous peace, the drowsiness 
that drifted over them while the rain rattled relentlessly down on the slates. A silence would make them blush, every word was an involuntary caress, in the impulse of feelings which had gradually 
rejuvenated, and made blossom inside them, a past life that they had believed gone for ever. 

One evening, Pauline had sat up knitting in Lazare’s room until midnight, while he, having let the pen slip from his fingers, explained in relaxed fashion his future works, great dramas peopled with 
colossal characters. The whole house was asleep, even Veronique had gone to bed early, and the deep, quivering stillness of the night, broken only by the familiar sighing of the high tide, had gradually 
imbued them with a sort of sensuous tendemess. Pouring out his heart, he confessed that his life was a fiasco, and if literature also failed him now, he was determined to run away to some isolated 
spot and live like a hermit. 

‘You know something?’ he added with a smile, ‘I often think we should have emigrated after my mother’s death.’ 

‘How do you mean, emigrated?’ 

‘Gone away, a very long way—to one of those Pacific islands, for instance, where life is so pleasant.’ 

‘What about your father, would we have taken him with us?’ 

‘Oh, it's only a dream, you know! There’s no harm in imagining nice things, when reality is so awful.’ 

He had got up from the table and come over to perch on the arm of Pauline’s chair. She put down her knitting to laugh unhindered at his endless, childlike flights of fantasy, then tipped her head back 
against the chair to look up at him, while he was so close to her that he could feel the living warmth of her shoulder against his hip. 

‘You're crazy, my poor friend. Whatever would we have done out there?’ 

‘Why, we should have lived out our lives! ... Don’t you remember that book of travel stories we used to read together, a dozen years ago? It’s a paradise for the people who live there. No winter, 
constant blue sky, life in the sunshine and under the stars ... We'd have had a cabin and lived on delicious fruits, with nothing to do and nothing to worry about!’ 

‘So, we'd have become a pair of savages straight away, wearing rings in our noses and feathers on our heads?’ 

‘Well, why not? ... We'd have loved each other from one end of the year to the other, never counting the days, and it wouldn't have been bad at all.’ 

She looked up at him with fluttering eyelids, and a slight shiver passed over her face that turned pale. That thought of love went straight to her heart and filled her with a delicious languor. He had taken 
her hand without thinking, simply to be nearer her and hold a part of her, and he toyed with this warm hand, bending its slender fingers and laughing the whole while in a way that was becoming a little 
forced. She felt no anxiety, this was just another game from their youth; but then her powers of resistance weakened, and as her inner turmoil grew, she was already his. Her voice faltered as she said: 
‘Living off fruit the whole time wouldn't be very filling. We'd have to hunt and fish, and grow crops ... If it’s the women who do the work out there, as they say, would you have made me till the soil?’ 
‘You, with those little hands of yours! What about monkeys? Can't they make excellent servants nowadays?’ 

She greeted this joke with a faint laugh, and he added: 

‘Besides, there’d have been nothing left of your little hands ... I'd have devoured them—like this!’ 

He kissed her hands, then started nibbling them, while the blood rushed to his face in a sudden flash of blinding passion. Neither spoke another word, they were gripped by a shared, unthinking 
madness as they plunged headlong together into vertiginous rapture. She put up no resistance, sliding down in the armchair, her face flushed and swollen and her eyes closed, as if to avoid seeing 
what was coming. With one rough hand, he had already unbuttoned her bodice and was bursting the hooks on her petticoats, when his lips met hers. He gave her a kiss which she retumed in a frenzy, 
clasping him round the neck with all the strength in her arms. But with this shock to her virginal body, she opened her eyes and saw herself sprawling on the tiled floor; she recognized the lamp, the 
wardrobe, the ceiling with all its familiar marks, and seemed to wake up, with the astonishment of someone emerging from a terrible dream, only to find themselves back home. She struggled violently 
to her feet. Her petticoats had slipped and her bare breasts had escaped from her open bodice. In the panting silence of the room, she let out a cry. 

‘Let go of me, this is unspeakable!’ 

Mad with desire, he no longer heard her. He grabbed hold of her again and tore off the rest of her clothes. With his lips, he sought out her naked skin, covering her all over with burning kisses, each of 
which made her quiver. Twice she almost fell again and succumbed to the irresistible urge to surrender to him, going through terrible agonies in this struggle against herself. They had chased round 
the table, both panting, their limbs intertwined, when he succeeded in pushing her down onto an old divan, making its springs creak. With arms rigid, she held him at bay, repeating increasingly hoarsely: 
‘Oh, please, leave me alone ... It's unspeakable, what you want to do!’ 

Lazare, his teeth clenched, had not said a word. He thought he had got her at last but she made one final bid to escape, giving him such a violent push that he staggered back against the table. Then, 
in her moment of freedom, she managed to flee across the landing and into her own room. Already he had followed her, and she had no time to slam the door. As he was pushing, she had to lean 
against it with all her weight to slide the bolt across and turn the key, and as she battled with him to close the narrow gap, she was sure she would be lost if he got even the tip of his slipper into it. The 
key turned with a loud squeak, then a great silence fell, when the sea could once more be heard, crashing against the terrace wall. 

Meanwhile, Pauline stood there with her back against the door, without a candle, eyes staring widely into the darkness. She realised that on the other side, Lazare had not moved either. She could 
hear the noise of his breath, and she still imagined it hot on the nape of her neck. If she moved to one side, he might shove a door panel in with his shoulder. She felt safer where she was, and without 
thinking she carried on leaning all her weight against it, as if he were still pushing. Two interminable minutes went by, in which each was conscious of the other’s stubborn determination through the 
thin wooden barrier that barely separated them, both on fire and shaking with unquenchable desire. Then Lazare spoke in a low whisper, stifled with emotion: 

‘Pauline, open up! ... You're there, | know you are.’ 

A shiver ran up and down her body, his voice had aroused her from head to toe. But she did not reply. Head bowed, she was holding up her fallen skirts with one hand while the other clutched her 
undone bodice, to cover her bared bosom. 

‘You want to as much as | do, Pauline ... Open the door, I’m begging you. Why deny ourselves this happiness?’ 

He was afraid of waking Veronique now, as her room was next door. His pleading became quieter, like the moans of a sick man. 

‘Come on, open the door ... Open up, and we'll die afterwards if that’s what you want ... Haven't we been in love since we were children? You ought to be my wife, isn’t it fated that you will be one day? 
| love you, | love you, Pauline!’ 

She was now shaking more violently, and his every word pierced her to the heart. The kisses that he had rained down on her shoulders like drops of fire made her skin tingle. She redoubled her 
resistance, fearful of opening up and yielding to the irresistible urging of her half-naked body. He was right, she did adore him, so why refuse themselves that joy which they would both conceal from 
the whole world? The house was asleep, the night was dark. Oh, to sleep in each other's arms in that darkness, to hold him as her own, if only for an hour! Oh, to live, to live at last! 

‘God, you're cruel, Pauline! ... You won’t even answer me, and I’m so miserable standing here ... Open up, I'll take you and I'll keep you, we'll forget everything ... Open the door, please, | beg you...’ 
He was sobbing and she too began to cry. Still she remained silent, despite the rebellious promptings of her blood. For an hour he continued, pleading with her, growing angry and using abominable 
language, then reverting to passionate endearments. Twice she thought he had gone away, and twice he came back from his room in an even more frantic state of amorous frustration. When at last 
she heard him slam his own door behind him, she felt an immense sadness. Now it was all over, she had prevailed but her victory left her feeling such violent despair and humiliation that she undressed 
and got into bed without lighting a candle. The thought of seeing herself naked, with her clothes torn away, filled her with horrible shame. Yet the coolness of the sheets soothed a little the burning of 
the kisses which mottled her shoulders, and she lay motionless for a long time, as if crushed beneath a burden of despair and disgust. 

Insomnia kept Pauline awake until morning. She was obsessed by the abominable events of the previous evening, a crime which made her shudder with horror. Now she could no longer excuse herself, 
and had to admit the duplicity of her own feelings. Her motherly affection for Lazare and her private reproaches against Louise were just a hypocritical resurgence of her former passion. She had slipped 
into such lies, and now she probed deeper into her heart's unavowed emotions, realising her joy at the couple’s estrangement and the hope of perhaps taking advantage of it. Wasn’t she the one who 
had encouraged her cousin to resume their old intimacy? Shouldn't she have foreseen this disastrous outcome? Now they faced a terrible predicament, a barrier to their future: she had given him to 
another woman but she adored him, and he desired her. This conundrum swirled round and round in her brain, clanging in her temples like a peal of bells. At first, she resolved to run away the next 
day. Then she felt that such an escape would be cowardly. Since he himself was leaving, why not wait? Her pride, too, reawoke within her and she resolved to overcome her feelings, to avoid taking 
with her the shame of doing wrong. Now she felt she could never again hold her head up high, if she stayed burdened with remorse for the events of that evening. 

In the moming, she came down at her usual time. Only her puffy eyelids betrayed the night’s torments. She was pale and quite calm. When Lazare came down in his turn, he explained his tired 
appearance by telling his father that he had stayed up working late. The day was spent in their usual activities. Neither made any reference to what had taken place between them, even when they 
were alone together, away from prying ears and eyes. They did not avoid each other, seemingly confident in their resolve. But that evening, when they said goodnight in the passage outside their 
rooms, they fell madly into each other's arms and their lips met in a passionate kiss. Then Pauline, full of alarm, went and locked herself in her room, while Lazare also fled, flinging himself down on his 
bed and bursting into tears. 

This, then, was their life. The days slipped slowly by, and they existed alongside each other in anxious anticipation of possible misbehaviour. Though they never spoke of such a thing, and never 
referred again to that terrible night, they thought about it constantly and were afraid they might fling themselves to the ground together anywhere at all, as though struck by lightning. Would it happen 
in the morning, when they were getting up, or at night when they exchanged parting words? In his room or hers, or some hidden corner of the house? It remained unclear. Their reason was still intact, 
and each sudden lapse or moment of folly, each desperate embrace behind a door or burning kiss stolen in the shadows, left them harrowed by anger against themselves. The ground was shaking 
beneath their feet and they clung to the resolutions they had made in calmer moments, to avoid plunging into the abyss. But neither had strength enough to follow the only route to salvation: immediate 
separation. Pauline, on the pretext of being courageous, persisted obstinately in facing up to the danger; while Lazare, completely besotted and overwhelmed by the excitement of this new adventure, 
no longer even replied to the urgent letters from his wife. He had been in Bonneville for six weeks, and they had both begun to feel that this existence, with its cruel but delicious alarms, would now go 
on for ever. 


One Sunday at dinner, Chanteau became quite merry after treating himself to a glass of burgundy, an indulgence for which he always paid dearly. That day, Pauline and Lazare had enjoyed some 
delightful hours on the seashore, beneath an expansive blue sky, exchanging tender glances in which flickered that haunting fear of themselves which gave such a passionate intensity to their present 
companionship. 

They were all three laughing when Veronique, as she was about to bring in dessert, appeared in the kitchen doorway and exclaimed: 

‘Madam’s here!’ 

‘Madam who?’ asked Pauline in astonishment. 

‘Madam Louise, of course!’ 

There were stifled exclamations. Chanteau, much alarmed, looked at Pauline and Lazare, who had turned pale; but Lazare stood up abruptly and stammered in an angry voice: 

‘What! Louise! But she never wrote to tell me! | would have forbidden her to come. Is she mad?’ 

Evening was falling, clear and very mild. Flinging down his napkin Lazare rushed out, followed by Pauline, struggling to regain her smiling serenity. It was indeed Louise, climbing down with difficulty 
from old Malivoire’s berline. 

‘Are you mad?’ her husband called out from the middle of the yard. ‘You shouldn't do such a foolish thing without writing first!’ 

At this, she burst into tears. She had been so ill in Clermont, and so dreadfully bored! Since he hadn’t replied to her last two letters, she’d felt an irresistible urge to come away, mixed with a strong 
desire to see Bonneville again. If she hadn’t sent word, it was for fear he might tell her to stay put. 

‘And | was so looking forward to giving you all a surprise!’ 

‘This is ridiculous! You will go back again tomorrow!’ 
Louise, dejected at such a reception, fell into Pauline’s arms. She, noticing her awkward movements and swollen figure beneath the dress, had turned even paler. Now that she could feel the contact 
of this pregnant belly, she was filled with horror and pity. She finally managed to overcome her revulsion and jealousy, and silenced Lazare. 

‘Why do you speak to her so harshly? Give her a kiss ... My dear, you are quite right to come, if you think you'll be more comfortable in Bonneville. You know how fond we all are of you, don’t you?’ 
Loulou was howling, furious at the voices that were disturbing the usual peace of the yard. Minouche, having stuck her nose out onto the steps, had retreated again with a shake of her paws, as if she 
had barely avoided some unpleasant and compromising adventure. Everyone went indoors, Veronique laid another place and started serving dinner all over again. 

‘So, it's you, is it, Louisette?’ Chanteau exclaimed, with an awkward laugh. ‘You wanted to surprise us all, did you? Well, it almost made my wine go down the wrong way!’ 

In the end, the evening passed off well enough. Everyone regained their self-possession; they avoided making any plans for the following days. As they were about to go upstairs, there was another 
embarrassing moment, when the maid enquired whether Sir would sleep in Madam’s room. 

‘Oh no, Louise will get a better night on her own,’ murmured Lazare, who had instinctively caught a glance from Pauline. 

‘That's all right, you sleep upstairs,’ said Louise. ‘I’m dreadfully tired, and I'll have the whole bed to myself.’ 

Three days went by. Then Pauline at last came to a decision. She would leave the house on the following Monday. The couple were already talking of staying until the birth that was not due for a good 
month, and it seemed clear to Pauline that her cousin had had enough of Paris, and would end up living off his savings in Bonneville, a man embittered by his perpetual failures. It would be best to 
make way for them at once, as she was unable to overcome her feelings and lacked the courage, even more than before, to live alongside them in their private existence as husband and wife. And 
wasn't this also the best way of escaping the perils of that revived passion which had been making herself and Lazare suffer so cruelly? Only Louise expressed surprise, on hearing of Pauline’s decision. 
Pauline put forward her incontrovertible arguments: Doctor Cazenove was saying that the lady in Saint-L6 had make her an exceptional offer that she couldn’t put off any longer, and her family should 
be encouraging her to accept a position which would give her a secure future. Even Chanteau, with tears in his eyes, gave his assent. 

On the Saturday, there was a last dinner with the abbé and the doctor. Louise, who was very unwell, could barely drag herself to the table. This completed the gloom hanging over the meal, despite 
Pauline’s efforts to smile at everyone, even though she felt a sense of guilt at leaving sadness behind her in that house which for so many years she had filled with her cheerful laughter. Her heart was 
overflowing with grief, and Veronique served dinner with a tragic expression. Chanteau refused a drop of burgundy with the roast, having suddenly become excessively cautious, for he trembled at the 
thought that he would soon not have with him the nurse who, by her voice alone, could soothe his pain. Lazare quarrelled heatedly the whole time with the doctor about some new scientific discovery. 
By eleven o'clock the house had subsided once more into deep silence. Louise and Chanteau were already asleep, while Veronique was tidying up in her kitchen. Then, upstairs, outside the door of 
the old bachelor room which he still occupied, Lazare stopped Pauline for a moment, as he did every night. 

‘Goodbye,’ he murmured. 

‘No, not goodbye,’ she said, trying to laugh. ‘Just goodnight—I’m not going till Monday.’ They gazed at each other and, as their eyes clouded with emotion, they fell into each other's arms, their lips 
crushed together in a final kiss. 
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THE next morning, as they sat down at breakfast to their bowls of milky coffee, they were surprised not to see Louise come down. The maid was about to go upstairs and knock on her bedroom door, 
when she finally appeared. She looked very pale and was walking with difficulty. ‘What's the matter?’ asked Lazare anxiously. 
‘I've not been feeling well since dawn,’ she replied. ‘I’ve barely slept a wink, and | must have heard every hour strike through the night.’ 
Pauline protested. ‘But you should have called us, at least we could have looked after you.’ 
Having reached the table, Louise sat down with a sigh of relief. ‘Oh!’ she went on, ‘there’s nothing you can do about it. | know what itis, I’ve been having these pains almost continually for the last eight 
months.’ 
Her pregnancy had been very difficult, and she had grown used to constant nausea and abdominal cramps so severe that she sometimes spent whole days bent double. That moming, the nausea had 
gone but she felt as if she had a tight belt around her, cutting into her midriff. ‘One gets used to pain,’ said Chanteau sententiously. 
‘Yes but | need to keep moving,’ she continued. ‘That's why I’ve come down ... | can’t bear sitting still upstairs.’ 
She swallowed just a few mouthfuls of coffee. All morning she dragged herself around the house, getting up from one chair to go and sit down on another. Nobody dared speak to her, for it irritated her, 
and whenever someone tried to help, it seemed to make the pain worse. It was unremitting. Shortly before noon, however, it did abate, and she was able to sit down at the table again and take some 
soup. But between two and three o'clock, terrible gripes set in, and she kept constantly moving between the dining room and the kitchen, then struggled up to her room, only to come straight back down 
again. Upstairs, Pauline was packing her trunk. She was to leave the next day, and she had just enough time to empty her drawers and sort everything out. Nevertheless, every other minute she went 
to lean over the banister, distressed at the sound of Louise’s heavy, painful tread that made the floorboards creak. About four o’clock, as she heard her agitation increasing, she made up her mind to 
knock on Lazare’s door. He had locked himself away in a state of nervous exasperation at the misfortunes that he accused Fate of bringing down on his head. ‘We can’t leave her like this,’ she said. 
‘We must speak to her. Do come with me.’ 
They found her halfway up the stairs to the first floor, bending over the banister, too weak to go either up or down. ‘My dear child,’ said Pauline gently, ‘we're a little concerned about you ... We'll send 
for the midwife.’ 
This annoyed Louise. ‘For God’s sake, why do you torment me like this when all | want is to be left in peace? ... At just eight months, what use do you think the midwife can be?’ 
‘It would still be more sensible to see her.’ 
‘No, | won't, | know what the matter is ... For pity’s sake talk to me no more, stop tormenting me!’ 
And Louise was so obstinate and displayed such exaggerated anger that Lazare lost his temper in turn. Pauline had to promise categorically not to send for the midwife. This was a certain Madam 
Bouland, from Verchemont, who had an extraordinary reputation in those parts for her skill and determination. People swore that her equal was not to be found in Bayeux, or even Caen. That was why 
Louise, who was very delicate and had a presentiment that she would die in labour, had resolved to place herself in her hands. But she was nonetheless terrified of Madam Bouland, with the same 
irrational fear inspired by the dentist, who has the power to cure but whom we put off visiting as long as we can. 
At six o'clock there was a sudden easing of her discomfort. Louise was triumphant: she'd told them so, these were just her usual pains, only stronger; much good it would have done to disturb anyone, 
for no purpose! However, as she was dead tired, she preferred to go straight to bed, after eating a cutlet for supper. Everything would be all right, she assured them, if she could only get some sleep. 
And she obstinately rejected offers to stay with her, insisting on being left alone while the family ate dinner, and even refusing to let them come up to see her, for fear of being woken up suddenly. 
Dinner that evening was beef stew and a roast veal joint. The meal began in silence, for Louise’s attack had added to the gloom caused by Pauline’s departure. They ate as quietly as they could, as if 
the sound of scraping cutlery might reach the first floor and further exasperate the suffering Louise. Chanteau, however, was just getting into his stride and relating stories of remarkable pregnancies, 
when Veronique, as she was bringing in the sliced veal, suddenly exclaimed: 
‘I'm not sure but | think | heard her groaning upstairs.’ 
Lazare stood up and went to open the door into the corridor. They all stopped eating and strained their ears to listen. At first, they could hear nothing but then the sound of prolonged, muffled groans 
reached them. 
‘It's started again, murmured Pauline. ‘I’m going up.’ 
She threw down her napkin without touching the slice of veal the maid was serving her. Luckily the key was in the door and she was able to go in. Louise was sitting on the edge of her bed, barefoot 
and wrapped in a dressing gown, swaying backwards and forwards with the regularity of a pendulum, in the grip of an unbearable pain which made her gasp periodically. 
‘Is it getting worse?’ asked Pauline. 
She did not answer. 
‘Shall we send for Madam Bouland now?’ 
Then Louise stammered, in frustrated resignation: 
‘All right, | don’t care. Perhaps I'll get some peace afterwards ... | can’t stand it any longer, | can’t!’ 
Lazare, who had followed Pauline upstairs and was listening at the door, dared to go in and suggest that it would be prudent to dispatch someone to Arromanches to fetch Doctor Cazenove, in case 
there were complications. But Louise began to cry. Hadn't they any pity at all for her condition? Why did they torture her like this? They knew full well that she had always loathed the idea of being 
delivered by a man. She had a coquette’s unhealthy modesty, a squeamishness about allowing herself to be seen in the terrible state of lost control that pain brought about. Even in front of her husband 
and her cousin, this made her pull the dressing gown together around her poor contorted loins. 
‘If you bring the doctor,’ she gasped, ‘I'll get into bed, turn to face the wall, and not say another word to anyone.’ 
‘At least go for the midwife,’ said Pauline to Lazare. ‘I don’t believe it’s time yet, either. It's just a matter of calming her down.’ 
They both went back downstairs. Abbé Horteur had just dropped round to wish them goodnight, and he was standing in silence before the alarmed Chanteau. They tried to persuade Lazare to eat at 
least a little veal before he started out but he was so agitated, he declared that a single mouthful would choke him, and set off at a trot towards Verchemont. 
‘Did she just call for me?’ said Pauline, rushing towards the stairs. ‘If | need Veronique, I'll knock ... Do finish your dinner without me, won't you, Uncle?’ 
The priest, embarrassed at turning up in the middle of a confinement, was unable to find his usual words of consolation. He eventually left, promising to come back after he had visited the Gonins’ 
house, where the crippled old man was seriously ill. So Chanteau was left sitting alone at the table cluttered with the remains of the abandoned meal. The glasses were half full, the veal was going cold 
on the plates, and the greasy forks and lumps of half-eaten bread lay where they had been dropped in the sudden alarm that had overtaken the diners. As she put a kettle on the stove in case it might 
be needed, the maid grumbled at not knowing whether to clear away or leave the mess as it was. 
Upstairs, Pauline had found Louise standing up, leaning against the back of a chair. 
‘It hurts too much when | sit down, help me to walk about a bit.’ 
She had been complaining of prickling sensations on her skin, as if she were being stung all over by insects. She was suffering internal cramps, as if her abdomen were being squeezed ever more 
tightly in a vice. As soon as she tried to lie down, it seemed as if a lead weight were crushing her innards, and she felt a need to keep walking, taking the arm of her cousin, who led her from the bed 
over to the window. 
‘You have a slight temperature,’ said Pauline. ‘Why not drink something?’ 


Louise was unable to reply. A violent contraction bent her up double and she clung to Pauline’s shoulders with such a shudder that it rocked them both. She could not help crying out in mingled 
frustration and fear. 

‘I'm dying of thirst,’ she murmured once she was finally able to speak. ‘My tongue is dry and you can see how flushed | am ... No, no, don’t let go of me or I'll fall. Let's keep on walking, I'll drink 
something later.’ 

And she carried on, her feet dragging and her body swaying, leaning ever more heavily on the arm that supported her. For two hours, she walked without pause. It was nine o'clock. Why was that 
midwife still not here? Now she was desperate to see her, saying they must really want her to die, leaving her without help for so long. Verchemont was only twenty-five minutes away, an hour should 
have been plenty. Lazare must be fooling around, or perhaps there’d been an accident, and now no one would ever come. Then she was overcome with nausea, and vomited. 

‘Go away, | don’t want you here! ... Oh God, to be reduced to this, an object of disgust to everyone!’ 

In this dreadful torment, she remained solely concerned with her feminine charms and modesty. Despite her delicate limbs, she had great powers of nervous resistance, so she devoted her remaining 
strength to preserving her decency, frustrated at being unable to put on her stockings, and ashamed of any glimpse of bare flesh she was showing. But she was overcome with a still greater 
embarrassment, for she was endlessly tormented by imaginary needs for the chamber pot, and insisted her cousin turn her back while she went behind a corner of the curtain and tried to relieve herself. 
As the maid had come up to offer her assistance, when she felt the first urge she stammered in a frantic voice: 

‘Oh no, not in front of her ... Please, take her out into the corridor for a moment.’ 

Pauline was becoming desperate. The clock struck ten, and she could not understand Lazare’s prolonged absence. Probably he hadn’t found Madam Bouland; but how was she going to cope, not 
knowing how to help this poor woman whose situation seemed to be getting worse? The books she had read years before came back to her, and she would have liked to examine Louise in the hope 
of reassuring her, and herself. But Louise was so excessively self-conscious that she hesitated to offer. 

‘Listen, my dear,’ she said at last, ‘why don’t you let me take a look?’ 

‘You? Oh no! never! ... You're not a married woman.’ 

Pauline could not stop herself from laughing. 

‘Don't be silly, that doesn’t matter ... I'd be so glad if | could help make you feel better.’ 

‘No, I’d die of shame and never dare look you in the eye again.’ 

The clock struck eleven, the waiting was becoming unbearable. So Veronique set off for Verchemont, taking a lantern with her, with orders to search all the ditches. Twice Louise had tried to get into 
bed, her legs were so aching with fatigue but she had got straight back out again and was now standing with her elbows propped on the chest of drawers, her hips in constant agitation, gyrating on the 
spot. The waves of pain were now coming closer together and merging into one single agony so severe it took her breath away. She repeatedly took her fumbling hands off the chest of drawers for a 
moment and ran them down her sides, to grasp and support her buttocks, as if to relieve them of a crushing weight. And Pauline, standing behind her, could do nothing but watch her suffer, turning 
away and pretending to be busy whenever she saw her pull the wrap together with a mortified gesture, still worrying that her pretty blonde hair was dishevelled and her delicate features distorted by 
pain. 

It was almost midnight when the noise of wheels brought Pauline rushing downstairs. 

‘What about Veronique?’ she shouted from the steps, as she recognized Lazare and the midwife. ‘Didn't you meet her?’ 

Lazare explained that they had come via Port-en-Bessin, after all sorts of problems: Madam Bouland had been nine miles away attending a woman in labour, and as he'd been unable to get either a 
carriage or a horse to fetch her, he’d been forced to run the whole distance, with endless other difficulties once he arrived. Fortunately, Madam Bouland had her own horse and trap. 

‘But the woman,’ exclaimed Pauline, ‘was everything finished, so Madam was able to leave her?” 

Lazare’s voice quivered as he replied hoarsely: 

‘The woman died.’ 

They went into the hall that was lit by a candle placed on the stairs. There was silence while Madam Bouland hung up her coat. She was a short, dark-haired woman, thin and sallow as a lemon, with 
a large domineering nose. She had a loud voice and a despotic manner which earned her great respect from the peasants. 

‘If Madam will kindly follow me,’ said Pauline. ‘I didn’t know what to do next, she has been moaning constantly since nightfall.’ 

In the bedroom, Louise was still standing in front of the chest of drawers, making treading motions with her legs. She burst into tears again at the sight of the midwife, who asked her a few short 
questions, about the dates, location, and character of her pains. Then she curtly concluded: 

‘We'll see ... | can’t say anything until I've determined the presentation.’ 

‘So, is it going to come now?’ murmured Louise tearfully. ‘Oh, my God! at eight months! And | thought | had another month to go!’ 

Without replying, Madam Bouland started plumping up the pillows and stacking them in the middle of the bed. Lazare, who had come upstairs, had the awkward air of a man finding himself in the middle 
of a childbirth. Yet he had come over to his wife and placed a kiss on her sweating brow, though she seemed not to notice this encouraging touch. 

‘Come along, now,’ said the midwife. 

Terrified, Louise cast a silently pleading look towards Pauline that she well understood. She led Lazare outside and they both remained on the landing, unable to go any further. The candle, still burning 
downstairs, cast a dim light, broken by strange shadows, up the staircase where they both stood, he leaning against the wall and she on the banisters, facing each other in motionless silence. They 
listened intently to the sounds coming from the room: constant dull moans, and two piercing screams. Then an eternity seemed to go by, until Madam Bouland at last opened the door. They were about 
to go in but she pushed them back, came out herself and shut the door behind her. 

‘Well, how is she?’ murmured Pauline. 

She made a sign for them to go downstairs, and it was only when they were in the passage at the bottom of the stairs that she spoke. 

‘This looks like a very serious case. It is my duty to warn the family.’ 

Lazare blanched. An icy chill passed across his face. He stammered: 

‘What's the matter?’ 

‘The child is presenting left shoulder on, as far as | can tell, and I’m even afraid the arm may be out first.’ 

‘What does that mean?’ asked Pauline. 

‘In a case such as this the presence of a doctor is absolutely essential ... | can’t take responsibility for the delivery, especially at only eight months.’ 

There was silence. Then Lazare protested despairingly: where were they supposed to find a doctor at that time of night? His wife would have time to die twenty deaths before he'd be able to fetch the 
man in Arromanches. 

‘| don’t believe there’s any immediate danger,’ said the midwife. ‘Go at once ... | can do nothing on my own.’ 

And as Pauline implored her, in the name of humanity, to try something at least to bring some relief to the unfortunate woman, whose loud moans continued to fill the house, she replied curtly: 

‘No, I’m not allowed ... The last one died on me. I’m not taking responsibility for this one.’ 

At that moment, a whining appeal came up to them from Chanteau, in the dining room. 

‘Is anyone there? Do come in! ... Nobody tells me anything. I've been waiting ages to hear what's going on.’ 

They went in. Since the abandoned dinner, Chanteau had been completely forgotten. He had remained seated at the uncleared table, twiddling his thumbs and waiting patiently, with the drowsy 
resignation of an invalid used to sitting for long periods on his own. He was saddened by this new catastrophe that had turned the household upside down, and had not even had the heart to finish 
eating but had just sat staring at his full plate. 

‘So, are things not going so well?’ he enquired. 

Lazare angrily shrugged his shoulders. Madam Bouland, who remained perfectly calm, advised him not to waste any more time. 

‘Take my trap!’ she said. ‘The horse isn’t much good but you should be able to get there and back in two, two and a half hours. Meanwhile, I'll keep an eye on her.’ 

Then with sudden determination Lazare dashed outside, certain that he would return to find his wife dead. They could hear him cursing and whipping the horse, as the trap clattered noisily away. 
‘What's going on?’ called Chanteau again, since nobody had answered him. 

The midwife went back upstairs, and Pauline followed her, after simply telling her uncle that poor Louise was going to have a difficult time of it. When she offered to put him to bed, he refused, insisting 
on staying up to know how things went. If he felt drowsy, he’d doze comfortably enough in his chair, as he often did for whole afternoons at a stretch. They had only just left him alone again when 
Veronique came back, her lantern extinguished. She was furious. Not for two years had she poured out such a torrent of words at once. 

‘Might’ve told me they'd be coming back the other way! And me peering into all the ditches and practically killing myself to get to Verchemont! ... | hung around there, too, for a good half-hour, stood 
right in the middle of the road!’ 

Chanteau looked at her wide-eyed. 

‘Well, my girl, you were really quite unlikely to meet up.’ 

‘Then on my way back, who should | see but Sir Lazare galloping along like a madman in some shabby old cart ... | shout out to him that he’s wanted back home but he just whips the horse some more 
and almost runs me down! ... No, I’m fed up of these errands where nobody tells me what's going on! To cap it all, my lantern blew out.’ 

And she started prodding her master to finish his food so that she could at least clear the table. He wasn’t hungry but he’d eat a little cold veal, really just for something to do. What was bothering him 
now was the abbé’s failure to stick to his word. Why promise to keep a fellow company if you've already made up your mind to stay at home? Admittedly, a priest was rather a spare part about the 
place when a woman was in labour! This idea tickled him so much that he cheerfully set about dining on his own. 

‘Come along, Sir, do hurry up!’ Veronique kept saying. ‘It’s nearly one o'clock, | can’t have my dishes lying about like this till morning ... What a house, there’s always something to upset your routine!’ 
She was starting to clear the table when Pauline called urgently to her down the stairs. And Chanteau found himself once more alone and forgotten at the table, with nobody coming down to tell him 
what was happening. 

Madam Bouland had taken command of the bedroom, rummaging in cupboards and giving orders. First, she had a fire lit, because she felt the room was damp. Then she declared the bed unsuitable, 
it was too low, too soft; and when Pauline told her that there was an old folding bed in the attic, she sent Veronique up to fetch it and set it up in front of the fire, laying a board across the base and 
covering it with a simple mattress. Then she required a quantity of linen, a sheet that she folded in four to protect the mattress, other sheets, towels, and cloths that she hung over chairs to warm in 
front of the fire. Soon the bedroom, with linen hanging everywhere and the extra bed, was looking like a field hospital hastily set up in anticipation of a battle. 

Moreover, she was now talking continuously, exhorting Louise in military tones, as if she were issuing orders to pain itself. Pauline had asked her in a whisper not to mention the doctor. 

‘Everything will be just fine, dearie. I'd rather have you lying down but since you find that uncomfortable, just keep walking around, you can lean on me ... I’ve delivered some at eight months whose 
babies were the biggest of the lot ... No, no, it doesn’t hurt as much as you think. We'll soon have you relieved of it, in double-quick time.’ 

This did not make Louise any calmer. Her shrieks became dreadfully distressed. She clung to the furniture, at times uttering incoherent speech which even showed a touch of delirium. To reassure 
Pauline, the midwife explained in a low voice that the pain from the dilation of the cervix was sometimes more unbearable than that of the actual delivery itself. She had known this preparatory labour 
to go on for two days, with a first child. What she feared was that the waters might break before the doctor arrived that would make the manipulation he was going to have to perform more dangerous. 
‘| can’t bear it,’ Louise kept panting, ‘I can’t bear it ... I’m going to die...’ 

Madam Bouland made up her mind to give her twenty drops of laudanum in half a glass of water. Then she had tried friction on the loins. Poor Louise, her strength now failing, made less and less 
attempt to preserve her modesty: no longer insisting that her cousin and the maid leave the room, she simply hid her nakedness by clutching the dressing gown together around her. But the short 
respite brought about by the frictions did not last, and terrible contractions set in. 

‘We can only wait,’ said Madam Bouland stoically. ‘There’s absolutely nothing | can do. We must let nature take its course.’ 

And she even started discussing chloroform, for which she expressed an old-school distaste. To listen to her, women in childbirth were dying like flies in the hands of doctors who used it. Pain was a 
necessary thing, and a woman asleep could never push as well as one who was awake. 


Pauline had read the opposite. She did not answer, her heart flooding with compassion to see the ravages of pain systematically destroying Louise and turning her, with all her grace and delicate blonde 
charm, into a dreadful object of pity. She was filled with anger against pain and a desire to suppress it; she would have fought it like an enemy, if only she had known how. 

However, the night was going by and it was almost two o'clock. Several times Louise had talked of Lazare. They lied and told her he was staying downstairs because he was feeling so shaken up 
himself, he was afraid he might discourage her. In any case, she had lost all sense of time: hours went by but the minutes seemed to her to last for ever. The only idea that persisted through her 
agitation was that it would never stop, and everyone around her was deliberately making it worse. It was the rest of them who did not want her to be delivered, and she raged against the midwife, 
Pauline, and Veronique, accusing them of not knowing what needed to be done. 

Madam Bouland said nothing. She kept glancing furtively at the clock, even though she was not expecting the doctor for another hour, for she knew how slow her worn-out horse would be. Dilation was 
almost complete now and the waters were on the point of breaking, so she persuaded Louise to lie down. Then she warned her what to expect. 

‘Don’t be alarmed if you suddenly feel wet ... And for heaven's sake stop moving around! This isn’t the moment to be speeding things up.’ 

Louise remained motionless for several seconds. It took an extreme effort of will for her to resist the random jerks caused by the pain, and this only made it worse, so that soon, unable to struggle any 
more against the urge, she leapt up from the folding bed in a sudden exasperated reflex of her whole body. Just at the moment when her feet touched the rug, there came the plopping sound of a 
wineskin bursting, her legs were soaked and two big damp patches appeared on her dressing gown. 

‘There it goes!’ said the midwife, cursing under her breath. 

Despite the warning, Louise stood rooted to the spot and shaking, as she watched the liquid streaming out of her, terrified that she would see the dressing gown and rug turn red with her blood. But the 
patches stayed pale, the flow suddenly stopped, and she was relieved. Quickly they put her back to bed, and she felt a sudden calm, such an unexpected sense of well-being, that she started speaking 
in a cheerful and triumphant voice: 

‘That's what the trouble was. Now my pain’s all gone, it’s over ... | knew | couldn't be having the baby at eight months. It'll be coming next month ... You got it all wrong, the lot of you.’ 

Madam Bouland nodded, not wanting to spoil this momentary respite for her by replying that the real delivery pains were yet to come. She simply warmed Pauline in an undertone and asked her to 
stand on the other side of the bed, to prevent Louise from falling out in case she started to struggle in her labour. But when the pains began again, Louise made no attempt to get up, unable to find 
either the strength or the will to try. With the first new pangs, her face had turned ashen and taken on an expression of despair. She stopped speaking, withdrawing into her endless torment, no longer 
counting on anyone’s help, feeling so abandoned and miserable now that she wanted to die straight away. Besides, these were no longer the involuntary contractions which had been gnawing at her 
innards for the last twenty hours; now they were excruciating exertions of her whole body which she could do nothing to lessen but was deliberately exaggerating, in her irresistible urge to be delivered. 
The thrusting began just below her ribs and travelled down through her loins to the groin, in a kind of ever-widening split. Every muscle of her abdomen was labouring, tensing across the hips, contracting 
and stretching like a spring; even those in her buttocks and thighs were labouring, seeming at times to lift her off the mattress. She was shuddering the whole time, wracked by broad waves of pain 
sweeping down from her waist to her knees that could be seen rippling one at a time under her skin, as her body went into ever more violent spasms. 

‘Won't it stop, good God, won't it ever stop?’ murmured Pauline. 

This sight was draining her of all her usual calm and courage. She found herself making her own imaginary efforts to push, at every breathless groan wrung from the toiling woman in accompaniment 
to her labour. Her cries, stifled at first, grew gradually louder and swelled into wails of exhaustion and helplessness. It was like the desperate, infuriated grunt of a woodcutter who has been attacking 
the same knot with his axe for hours on end, barely even nicking the bark. 

Between the spasms, in her short intervals of respite, Louise complained of a burning thirst. Her parched throat made painful choking gulps. 

‘I'm dying, give me something to drink!’ 

She would take a few sips of the weak lime tea that Veronique was keeping warm in front of the fire. But often, just as she was putting the cup to her lips, Pauline had to take it back because the next 
spasm was starting and her hands were shaking again, while her upturned face became crimson and beads of sweat broke out on her neck, as her muscles tensed against the new wave of pain. 

She was also subject to stomach cramps, and talked constantly of an urgent need to get up and go to the toilet, to which the midwife objected energetically. 

‘Do keep still! It's an effect of your labour ... If you do get up, you won't be able to do anything, so what would be the good of that?’ 

At three o'clock Madam Bouland no longer concealed her anxiety from Pauline. Some alarming symptoms were developing, particularly a steady loss of strength. It almost seemed as if Louise were 
now in less pain, for the energy of her cries and her efforts was diminishing; but in truth, the labour was threatening to stop through excessive fatigue. She was succumbing to the endless pain, and 
each minute of delay added to the danger. 

She grew delirious again, and even passed out briefly. Madam Bouland took this opportunity to feel her again and get a better idea of the position. 

‘It's just as | feared,’ she murmured. ‘Has that nag broken a leg, for them to be taking so long?’ 

And, as Pauline was telling her that she mustn't let the poor unfortunate woman die like this, she burst out angrily: 

‘Do you think I’m doing this for fun? ... If | attempt to turn the child and it goes wrong, | shall be in all sorts of trouble ... They're always so hard on us midwives!’ 

When Louise came round, she complained of a new discomfort. 

‘It’s the little arm poking through, Madam Bouland continued in a whisper. ‘It’s completely out ... But the shoulder’s stuck, it will never come free.’ 

However, at half past three, faced with an increasingly critical situation, she was on the verge of deciding to act when Veronique, coming up from the kitchen, called Pauline into the passage and told 
her that the doctor had arrived. Leaving the maid alone with the patient for a moment, she and the midwife went downstairs. In the middle of the courtyard Lazare stood cursing the horse in stammering 
tones; but once he heard that his wife was still alive, his relief was so great that he calmed down at once. Doctor Cazenove was already striding up the steps, putting hurried questions to Madam 
Bouland. 

‘Your sudden appearance would scare her,’ said Pauline on the stairs. ‘Now that you're here, she needs to be given warning.’ 

‘Be quick!’ was his brief reply. 

Pauline went in alone, while the others stood back by the door. 

‘Dearest,’ she explained, ‘just think, after seeing you yesterday, the doctor guessed you might need him again, and he’s just come ... You really should see him, since this has been going on so long.’ 
Louise did not seem to hear her. She was desperately rolling her head about on the pillow. Finally, she stammered: 

‘Whatever you say; my God, what do | care now? | no longer exist.’ 

The doctor had come into the room. Then the midwife sent Pauline and Lazare downstairs: she would keep them informed and call them if any help was needed. They went out in silence. Downstairs 
in the dining room, Chanteau had just fallen asleep in front of the uncleared table. He must have dozed off in the middle of his little supper, having made it last as a distraction, because his fork was 
balanced on the edge of the plate, with a bit of veal on it. When she went in, Pauline had to turn up the lamp that was smoking and about to go out. 

‘Let's not wake him,’ she murmured. ‘There’s no need for him to know.’ 

She sat down quietly on a chair while Lazare remained standing, motionless. A terrible wait began, with neither of them saying a word; they could not even bear to see the apprehension in each other's 
eyes but turned away whenever their gazes met. Not a sound came down from upstairs, the feeble moans could no longer be heard; they strained their ears but caught no sound except the frantic 
throbbing of their own pulse. As time went by, it was this shivering silence, the silence of death, that horrified them the most. What could be going on? Why had they been sent away? They would have 
preferred screams and struggling, the noise of a living being putting up a fight above their heads. As the minutes dragged by, the house sank ever deeper into this void. At last the door opened and 
Doctor Cazenove came in. 

‘Well?’ asked Lazare, who had finally sat down opposite Pauline. 

The doctor did not answer at once. In the smoky glimmer of the lamp, that dim glow that accompanies long vigils, they could not clearly distinguish his old tanned face, in which only the wrinkles were 
made paler by emotion. But when he spoke, the broken tone of his voice betrayed his inner torment. 

‘Well, I've not done anything yet,’ he replied. ‘I won't, before | have consulted you.’ 

Then he ran his fingers mechanically across his brow, as if to brush away some obstacle, a thorny problem he could not solve. 

‘But it is not for us to decide, Doctor,’ said Pauline. ‘We are placing her in your hands.’ 

He shook his head. He was haunted by memories that would not go away, of the few pregnant negresses he had attended in the colonies, and one in particular, a tall girl whose baby had presented 
shoulder-first like this and who had died while he was delivering her of a packet of flesh and bones. This was the only type of experience a naval surgeon could get, occasionally ripping women open 
during a tour of hospital duty out in the colonies. Since he had retired to Arromanches, he had certainly had more practice and become skilled by force of habit but the dreadfully tricky case that 
confronted him in this house of friends had brought back all his former hesitancy. He was shaking like a novice, worried also about his old hands that no longer had the strength of his younger days. 

‘| must tell you everything,’ he continued. ‘I can see no hope for either mother or child ... There might still be time to save one or the other...’ 

Lazare and Pauline stood up, chilled by the same icy shudder. Chanteau, woken by the sound of voices, had opened his bleary eyes and was listening with horror to what was being discussed in front 
of him. 

‘Which am | to try and save?’ repeated the doctor, shaking as badly as the poor people to whom he was putting the question. ‘The child, or the mother?’ 

‘Which?’ exclaimed Lazare, ‘Good God, how should | know? How could |?’ 

Tears choked him once more, whilst his cousin, white-faced, remained mute in the face of that dread alternative. 

‘If | attempt a version,”* continued the doctor, voicing his doubts out loud, ‘the baby will probably be mangled on the way out. And I’m afraid of exhausting the mother, she’s been in pain for too long 
already ... On the other hand, a Caesarean would save the child’s life but the poor woman isn’t in such a desperate state that I'd feel justified in sacrificing her like that ...* It’s a question of conscience 
and | beg you, tell me what | should do.’ 

Sobs prevented Lazare from answering. He had pulled out his handkerchief and was twisting it convulsively in an effort to collect his wits. Chanteau was still staring at them in stupefaction. And it was 
Pauline who managed to say: 

‘Why did you come down? ... It’s cruel to torment us, when only you know what to do, and how to do it.’ 

Just at that moment, Madam Bouland came in to tell them that the situation was getting worse. 

‘Have you made up your minds? She’s getting weaker.’ 

Then, in one of his disconcertingly impulsive gestures, the doctor threw his arms around Lazare and spoke to him with the familiar ‘tu’: 

‘Listen, I’m going to try and save them both ... And if they don’t survive, well, I'll be even sadder than you, because | shall consider that it was my fault.’ 

Swiftly, with the energy of a man whose mind is made up, he discussed the use of chloroform. He had brought the necessary equipment but certain symptoms made him fear a haemorrhage that was 
an absolute counter-indication. He was very concerned about the fainting and the weakness of the pulse. So he resisted the pleas for chloroform from the family, greatly distressed by the suffering in 
which they had been sharing for almost the last twenty-four hours, and was encouraged in his refusal by the attitude of the midwife, who shrugged her shoulders in disgust and disdain. 

‘| deliver a good two hundred women a year,’ she muttered. ‘Do any of them need that stuff to get through it? ... They have pain but so does everybody!’ 

‘Come along upstairs, you two,’ said the doctor. ‘I'll be needing you ... And anyway, I’d rather you were up there with me.’ 

They were all leaving the dining room when Chanteau at last spoke up. He called his son over. 

‘Come and embrace me ... Oh, poor little Louise! Isn't it terrible, things like this happening when you're not expecting them? If only it was light! ... Come and tell me when it’s all over.’ 

Once again, he was left alone in the room. The lamp was smoking and he blinked his eyelids against the flickering light, feeling drowsiness overtaking him again. He fought it for a few minutes, running 
his gaze over the crockery on the table and the chairs pushed back, with napkins still draped over their backs. But the air was too heavy and the silence too oppressive. He succumbed, his eyelids 
closed, and light, regular breaths came from his lips, surrounded by the tragic disorder of the previous evening's interrupted dinner. 

Upstairs, Doctor Cazenove recommended that a large fire be lit in the room next door, Madam Chanteau’s former bedroom: it might be needed after the delivery. Veronique, who had been looking after 
Louise while the midwife was out of the room, went straight off to see to it. Then everything was made ready: clean linen was put out in front of the fire, a second basin and a kettle of hot water were 
brought upstairs, along with a litre bottle of brandy and a lump of lard on a plate. The doctor felt it was his duty to inform the patient of what was happening. 

‘My dear child,’ he said, ‘don’t be concerned but | absolutely must intervene to help you ... Your life is precious to us all, and if the poor baby is in danger, we can’t leave you like this any longer ... You 
will give me your permission to act, won't you?’ 


Louise no longer seemed to hear. Made rigid by involuntary straining, with her head lolling to the left on the pillow and her mouth hanging open, she was emitting a continuous low moan which sounded 
like a death rattle. When her eyelids opened, she looked up at the ceiling in confusion, as if she had woken up in a strange place. 

‘Your permission?’ the doctor repeated. 

Then she stammered: 

‘Kill me, kill me now.’ 

‘Hurry up, | beg you,’ Pauline whispered to the doctor. ‘We’re here to take full responsibility.’ 

Yet he went on talking, saying to Lazare: 

‘I'm confident about her, as long as there’s no haemorrhage. But | don’t think the child will survive. In this situation, we kill nine out of ten, there are always lesions and fractures, sometimes they get 
completely crushed.’ 

‘Please, Doctor, please,’ replied the father with a despairing gesture. 

The folding bed was not judged sufficiently solid. The young woman was carried across to the big bed, once a plank had been placed under the mattress. She was lying with her head towards the wall 
and leaning against a pile of pillows, the small of her back on the very edge of the bed; they parted her thighs and propped her feet on the backs of two small armchairs. 

‘Excellent,’ said the doctor as he considered these preparations. ‘We're well set up, it’s going to be very suitable ... Only, it would be as well to hold on to her in case she struggles.’ 

Louise no longer existed. She had renounced her humanity and become like an object. Her feminine modesty, her resolve not to let herself be seen naked and in agony, had finally crumbled under the 
onslaught of pain. Without the strength to lift a finger, she had no awareness either of her naked skin, or of the people who were touching her. And she lay there, uncovered up to her breasts, belly 
open to the air and legs spread wide, without even a quiver, exposing the full spectacle of her bloody, gaping maternity. 

‘Madam Bouland will hold one thigh,’ continued the doctor, ‘and Pauline, you will be good enough to hold the other. Don’t be afraid, hold her tight enough to stop any movement ... Now if Lazare would 
be so kind as to give me some light...’ 

They followed his orders, for her nudity had become invisible to them too. They saw only the pitiable misery of her condition, the high drama of a struggle to be born that killed any idea of love. In the 
harsh lamplight, all sensual mystery had departed from that so delicate skin, with its secret places and its blonde triangle of tufted ringlets; there remained only suffering humanity, childbirth in blood 
and ordure, splitting open the mother’s belly and horrifically stretching her red slit, like an axe wound in the trunk of a great tree, its life leaching away. 

The doctor was still talking in an undertone as he took off his frock coat and rolled his left shirtsleeve up above the elbow. 

‘We've delayed too long, it will be difficult to introduce my hand ... As you can see, the shoulder is already engaged in the cervix.’ 

Amidst the taut, swollen muscles, from between pinkish folds of flesh, the child was emerging. But it was stuck there, in the constriction of the organ that it could not pass. Meanwhile, abdominal and 
lumbar contractions were still working to expel it, and even though unconscious, the mother was pushing violently, exhausting herself in that labour, in her mechanical urge to be delivered; waves of 
pain continued to sweep down her body, each accompanied by the yelp of her obstinacy, as she battled against the impossible. The baby’s hand was dangling from the vulva. It was a little black hand, 
its fingers opening and closing intermittently, as though clutching at life. 

‘Let the leg relax a little,’ Madam Bouland told Pauline. ‘There’s no need to tire her out.’ 

Doctor Cazenove had positioned himself between the knees, held by the two women. He turned in surprise at the way the light was dancing around. Behind him, Lazare was shaking so much that the 
candle flame flickered in his hand, as if in a gust of wind. 

‘My dear fellow,’ he said, ‘do put the candlestick down on the bedside table. | shall see much better.’ 

Unable to keep watching, the husband retreated to the far end of the room and collapsed onto a chair. But he could still see the little creature’s pathetic hand, striving for life, seemingly groping for help 
in this world where it was arriving first. 

Then the doctor knelt down. He had smeared his left hand in lard and began to introduce it slowly, placing the right hand on the belly. He needed to push the little arm right back inside to make room 
for his own fingers, and that was the dangerous part of the operation. Then, forming a wedge with his fingers, he was gradually able to work his hand in up to the wrist, with a slight rotating motion. It 
went in deeper and deeper, feeling for the baby’s knees, then its feet, while the other applied increasing pressure on the lower abdomen to assist the internal operation. But there was nothing to be 
seen of this, beyond an arm that had disappeared inside a body. 

‘Madam is being very good,’ remarked Madam Bouland. ‘Sometimes it takes strong men to hold them down.’ 

Pauline could feel the wretched thigh shivering with fear, and she clutched it maternally to her body. 

‘Be brave, darling,’ she murmured in turn. 

There was silence. Louise could not have said what was being done to her, she just felt a growing anxiety, a sensation of having something ripped from her. Pauline could no longer recognize the slim 
girl with her fine features and delicate charm, in this creature lying twisted across the bed, her face ravaged by pain. Globs of mucus had squeezed out between the doctor's fingers and stuck to the 
golden tufts that graced her white skin. A few drops of black blood trickled down a fold of flesh and fell one by one onto the cloth that had been put down to cover the mattress. 

Louise passed out again, seeming as if dead, and the muscular labour came to an almost complete stop. 

‘| prefer it like that,’ said the doctor when Madam Bouland drew his attention to it. ‘She was crushing my hand, the pain was getting so unbearable | was going to have to pull it out ... I’m not as young 
as | was, or else it would be over by now!’ 

His left hand had already been holding the feet for a while, bringing them gently round in order to turn the baby. Things stopped momentarily and he had to compress the lower abdomen with his right 
hand. The other was coming smoothly out, first the wrist, then the fingers. And the baby’s feet at last appeared. They all felt relieved. Cazenove heaved a sigh; his brow was bathed in sweat and he 
was panting as if after violent exercise. 

‘We're getting there, | think all’s well, the tiny heart is still going ... But we haven't quite got the little mite out yet!’ 

He stood up again with a forced laugh. Urgently, he asked Veronique for hot towels. Then, while he was washing his hand, bloodied and dirty like a butcher's, he tried to encourage the husband, who 
was slumped on his chair. 

‘Won't be long now, my lad. Look on the bright side, for heaven’s sake!’ 

Lazare did not move. Madam Bouland, who had just roused Louise from her faint by holding a flask of ether under her nose, was particularly concerned to see that the labour had stopped. She 
mentioned this in an undertone to the doctor, who replied out loud: 

‘| was expecting as much. | shall have to help her.’ 

And, turning to the patient: 

‘Don't hold back, use your pain as much as you can. If you can help me a little, we'll soon have you right.’ 

But she gestured feebly that she had no strength left. They could barely hear her mumbling: 

‘| can’t feel a single part of my body any more.’ 

‘Poor darling,’ said Pauline, giving her a kiss. ‘Come on, your troubles are almost over now!’ 

The doctor was already kneeling down again. Once more the two women held on to the thighs, while Veronique passed him warm towels. He had wrapped them around the little feet and was pulling 
slowly, in one gentle and continuous movement; his fingers moved up as the baby came out, holding it round the ankles, the calves, then the knees, grasping each new part as it emerged. When the 
hips appeared, he avoided putting pressure on the belly but moved his hands around the loins and pressed with both on the groin. The baby was still sliding out, distending the folds of pink flesh which 
were becoming ever tighter. But the mother, who had been docile up to this point, suddenly jerked in resistance to the pain that came flooding in once again. These were no longer just contractions, 
her whole body was writhing, she felt as if she were being split in two by a heavy cleaver, like the beef carcases she had seen being chopped up in a butcher's shop. She fought so violently that her 
leg escaped her cousin’s grasp and the baby slipped out of the doctor's hands. 

‘Careful!’ he cried. ‘You must stop her moving! ... We'll be lucky if the cord hasn’t been compressed.’ 

He had caught the tiny body and was hurriedly freeing the shoulders, bringing the arms down one at a time to avoid adding to the volume of the head. But the mother’s convulsions were making his 
task difficult and he had to keep stopping, for fear of causing a fracture. Although the two women struggled with all their might to hold her down, she threw them off and arched her body up from her 
bed of pain with a single uncontrollable jerk of her neck. In her struggle, she grabbed hold of the wooden bed frame and refused to let go, levering herself against it and kicking out violently with her 
legs in the obsessive idea of shaking off these people who were torturing her. She was in a complete frenzy, uttering horrible screams, with the sensation that she was being murdered, ripped apart 
from groin to belly. 
‘Only the head to go now,’ said the doctor, his voice trembling. ‘I don’t dare touch it if she keeps jerking about like this ... Since the pains have come back, she'll probably deliver herself now. Let's just 
wait a little.’ 
He needed to sit down. Madam Bouland, without letting go of the mother, was keeping an eye on the child that was lying between the bloody thighs, still held in by its neck as if it were being strangled. 
Its little limbs twitched feebly, then the movements stopped. They became concermed once more and the doctor decided to stimulate the contractions, to speed up the process. He stood up and applied 
sudden, repeated pressure to the mother’s abdomen. And there were several dreadful minutes, with the unfortunate woman screaming louder than ever, as the head emerged, pushing back the flesh 
into a broad whiteish ring. Down below, between the two distended, gaping cavities the delicate skin bulged horribly, stretched so thin that it threatened to split. There was a spurt of excrement, and 
with a final spasm the child slid out, in a shower of blood and foul waters. 

‘At last!’ said Cazenove. ‘Well, this one can certainly boast that it didn’t have an easy passage into the world.’ 

So great was the tension that nobody had noticed the sex of the child. 

‘It's a boy, Sir,’ Madam Bouland announced to the husband. 

Lazare, his head turned to face the wall, burst into tears. He felt immense despair at the thought that it would have been better for them all to die, rather than to go on living after such terrible suffering. 
The birth of this new being filled him with a deathly sadness. 

Pauline bent over Louise and kissed her once more on the forehead. 

‘Come and kiss her!’ she said to her cousin. 

He came across and leaned down in his turn. But a fresh shudder came over him when his lips touched her face, covered in cold sweat. His wife was lying there with closed eyes, scarcely breathing. 
Resting his head against the wall at the foot of the bed, Lazare tried to control a fresh bout of sobbing. 

‘| think it's dead,’ said the doctor quietly. ‘Quick, tie the cord.’ 

The newborn had not given the usual high-pitched mewing cry, accompanied by the low gurgling sound of air entering the lungs. It was blackish-blue in colour, with livid blotches, small for its eight 
months, with an exaggeratedly large head. 

Madam Bouland deftly cut the cord and tied it off, after letting out a small quantity of blood. The child was still not breathing and had no detectable heartbeat. 

‘That's it, declared Cazenove. ‘We might perhaps try friction and mouth-to-mouth resuscitation but | think we'd be wasting our time ... And besides, there’s the mother, who is in great need of my 
attention.’ 

Pauline was listening. 

‘Give him to me!’ she exclaimed. ‘I'll see ... If he doesn’t start breathing, it will be because | have no breath left myself.’ 

Then she carried the child into the room opposite, along with the bottle of brandy and some towels. 

Fresh pangs, now very much weaker, were bringing Louise round from her prostrate state. These were the final birth pains. Once the doctor had assisted the expulsion of the afterbirth by pulling on 
the umbilical cord, the midwife raised her up to remove the towels, red from the thick flow of blood. Then the two of them stretched her out, having washed her thighs and put a cloth between them, and 
wrapped a broad linen band tightly round her midriff. The doctor was still deeply concerned about the risk of haemorrhage, even though he was satisfied there was no blood left inside and that the 
amount she had lost was more or less normal. The afterbirth also seemed complete; but the patient's weakness, and particularly the cold sweat that covered her, remained very alarming. She was not 
moving and looked pale as wax, lying with the sheet pulled up to her chin, weighed down by blankets which were not warming her up. 

‘Stay with her,’ said the doctor to the midwife while he continued to feel Louise’s pulse. ‘I won't be leaving her until I’m completely sure she’s out of danger.’ 


Across the passage, in Madam Chanteau’s old room, Pauline was battling against the increasing asphyxia of the pathetic little creature she had carried in there. She laid him in an armchair before the 
blazing fire, then knelt down and massaged him continuously with a flannel that she had dipped in a saucer of brandy, stubborn in her faith and oblivious to the cramp that was gradually numbing her 
arm. The baby was so scrawny and pitiably fragile that her great fear was of finishing him off by rubbing too hard. And so the to-and-fro motion that she used was gentle and caressing, like the repeated 
brush of a bird’s wing. She carefully turned the child round and tried to coax the life back into each of his tiny limbs. But still he did not stir. Though the friction seemed to warm him up a little, his chest 
remained hollow, with no breath to inflate it. On the contrary, he seemed to be turning even bluer. 

Then, with no feeling of repugnance for that flaccid, barely washed face, Pauline pressed her own lips to the inert little mouth. She exhaled long, slow breaths, adjusting the flow to the capacity of the 
compressed little lungs which the air had been unable to enter. When she felt herself starting to run out of air, she had to stop for a few seconds; then she began again. The blood rushed to her head, 
her ears began to buzz, and she felt dizzy. Yet she did not give up but kept on offering her breath for more than half an hour, without the slightest result to encourage her. Whenever she inhaled, all 
she could taste was the sickly savour of death. She had tried in vain to make the ribs move by pressing them very gently with the tips of her fingers. But nothing was working, and any other woman 
would have renounced such an impossible resurrection. Pauline, however, brought to her task the despairing obstinacy of a mother striving to bring into the world the puny fruit of her loins. She was 
determined the child was going to live, and at last she felt a stirring of life in that poor body, as the tiny mouth twitched slightly beneath her own. 

For nearly an hour she had been alone in that room, absorbed in the frantic anxiety of the battle against death, oblivious of everything else. That faint sign of life, that brief tremor against her lips, gave 
her fresh hope. She started the friction again, alternating every other minute with breathing into the lungs, giving her all, in an upwelling of charitable emotion. She felt a compelling need to win, to 
produce life. For a moment, she feared she had been mistaken, for the lips against which her own were pressed remained unresponsive. Then she became aware of another rapid contraction. Little by 
little the air was going in, taken from her and then returned. Beneath her bosom, she seemed to hear the little heart picking up a regular beat. Her mouth never left the tiny lips; she shared her life with 
the little being, they had but one breath between them in that miraculous resurrection, a long, slow exchange of air flowing from one to the other like a common soul. Pauline had slime and mucus on 
her lips but her joy at saving the child took away any sense of revulsion: now she was inhaling the warm pungency of life that made her light-headed. When the baby at last gave a feeble, plaintive cry, 
she sat back on the floor in front of the armchair, moved to the very depths of her womb. 

The great fire was blazing away, filling the room with cheerful light. Pauline stayed sitting on the floor in front of the child that she had still not looked at properly. How puny he was! What a pathetic, 
half-formed creature! In a last stirring of inner revolt, her own robust health protested against this wretched son Louise had given Lazare. She looked down in despair at her own hips, at her virginal 
belly which had just felt such a sympathetic thrill. Her broad flanks might have held a strong, sturdy son. She felt immense regret at her own frustrated life, her womanly sex destined to remain for ever 
sterile. The crisis that had so tormented her on the night of the wedding was beginning again in reaction to this new birth. That very morning, she had woken to find herself bloodstained from the 
discharge of her barren fertility, and just now, after the emotions of that terrible night, she could feel it running away beneath her, like waste water. Never would she be a mother, she wished all the 
blood in her body could run out in the same way, since she could never make new life with it. What use was that vigorous puberty she had experienced, her organs and muscles swelling with vitality, 
the powerful scent of her firm flesh, its energy flowering in dusky down? She would remain for ever like a field unploughed, desiccated and ignored. In the place of that pitiful abortion lying in the 
armchair like a naked insect, she saw the bouncing boy that her own marriage might have given her, and she mourned the child that she would never have. 

But the poor creature was still wailing. She was afraid he might fall on the floor. Then the sight of such ugliness and weakness reawoke her charitable instinct. She would at least comfort him and help 
him to go on living, as she had had the joy of helping in his birth. So, forgetting herself but still shedding tears of mingled sorrow for her own unfulfilled maternity, and pity for the misery of all living 
creatures, she took the child on her knees to complete the first steps in his care. 

Once Madam Bouland had been told, she came in to help wash the baby. First, they wrapped him in a warm sheet, then they dressed him and laid him in the big bed to wait until the cradle was ready. 
The midwife, astonished to find the child alive, had given him a careful examination and announced that he seemed physically well formed but was so weakly he would be difficult to bring up. Then she 
hurried back to be with Louise, who remained in a critical state. 

As Pauline was settling down next to the baby, Lazare, who had been informed of the miracle, entered the room in his turn. 

‘Come and see him!’ she said, with great emotion. 

But as he drew near, he began to tremble and could not help exclaiming: 

‘My God, you’ve put him in that bed!’ 

The moment he had come through the door, a shiver had run down his spine. He discovered that deserted room, so rarely entered and still in the shadow of mourning, now warm and bright, enlivened 
by the crackling of the fire. Yet all the furniture was still in its accustomed position, the clock still said seven thirty-seven, and nobody had lived there since his mother’s death. And it was in that very 
bed where she had breathed her last, that sacred, awful bed, that he now saw his own child reborn, so tiny amid the expanse of bedclothes. 

‘Do you object?’ Pauline asked in surprise. 

He shook his head, speechless with emotion. At last he stammered: 

‘I'm just thinking about Maman ... She’s gone, and now here’s another one who will go in just the same way. Why has he come?’ 

His words were strangled by sobbing. Since Louise’s terrible delivery, his fear and loathing of life had burst out again, despite his efforts to keep silent. When he touched his baby’s wrinkled brow to 
kiss it, he recoiled, imagining he could feel his lips denting the soft skull. Looking at this frail creature that he had cast into the world, he was filled with desperate remorse. 

‘It’s all right,’ Pauline went on, to reassure him. ‘We'll make a strapping lad out of him ... It makes no difference that he’s so small now.’ 

He looked at her, so overwhelmed that a complete confession burst from his heart: 

‘Yet again, we owe his life to you ... So, am | destined to be forever in your debt?’ 

‘Me?’ she exclaimed, ‘I only did what the midwife would have done if | hadn’t been here.’ 

He silenced her with a wave of the hand. 

‘Do you think I’m so contemptible as not to realise | owe you everything? ... Since the day you came into this house, you have never stopped sacrificing yourself. | won’t mention your money but | know 
now that you were still in love with me yourself when you gave me to Louise ... If you could only guess how ashamed | feel when | look at you, and remember! You would have given your own lifeblood, 
you were always generous and cheerful, even when | was breaking your heart. Yes, you were right, cheerfulness and generosity are all that counts, everything else is just a nightmare.’ 

She tried to interrupt him but he continued, his voice growing stronger: 

‘What a fool | have been, with all that arrogance and negativity, wallowing in pessimism out of fear and vanity! I'm the one who has made our lives a misery, yours and mine, and the whole family’s. 
Yes, you've been the only sensible one! When everyone’s feeling positive and living for each other, life is so easy! ... If the world is to die in misery, let it at least go out with a song on its lips, and pity 
for itself!’ 

The violence of his language made her smile, and she seized his hands. 

‘Come now, just calm down ... Now that you admit I’m right, you've learnt your lesson and all will be well.’ 

‘Learnt my lesson, perhaps! I’m saying these things now because there are times when the truth will out, come what may. But tomorrow | shall slide back into all my old torments. Do we ever really 
change? ... No, all won't be well, on the contrary, it'll get worse and worse. You know that as much as | do ... It’s my own stupidity that infuriates me!’ 

Then she pulled him gently towards her and said, in her serious voice: 

‘You are neither contemptible nor stupid, you’re just unhappy ... Kiss me, Lazare.’ 

They exchanged a kiss, in front of the poor little creature, who seemed to have nodded off; and it was a brotherly and sisterly kiss, completely devoid of the desire that had raged within them only the 
previous day. 

Dawn was breaking, a grey dawn of supreme gentleness. Cazenove came to see the baby and was astonished to find him doing so well. He advised taking him back into the other room, for he was 
satisfied that Louise was now out of danger. When the infant was presented to his mother, she smiled wanly. Then she closed her eyes and fell into the deep, restorative slumber which a woman who 
has given birth needs for her convalescence. The window had been opened a little to air the smell of blood away, and a delicious coolness, like the breath of life, was drifting up on the high tide. They 
all stood for a moment motionless, exhausted and happy, by the bed in which she was sleeping. Finally, they tiptoed out of the room, leaving only Madam Bouland to watch over her. 

The doctor, however, did not leave until around eight o’clock. He was very hungry, and Lazare and Pauline themselves were famished, so Veronique made them some milky coffee and an omelette. 
Downstairs they found Chanteau, whom they had all forgotten, sound asleep in his chair. Nothing had been touched but the room reeked of acrid fumes from the lamp that was still burning with a long 
flame. Pauline remarked with a laugh that the table, from which the dishes had still not been removed, was already set. She swept up the crumbs and tidied up a little. Then, since the coffee was taking 
its time, they set about the cold veal, joking about how the dinner had been interrupted by the terrible confinement. Now that the danger had passed, they were as light-hearted as children. 

‘Believe it or not,’ a delighted Chanteau kept repeating, ‘l wasn’t really asleep at all ... | was furious nobody came down to tell me what was happening but | wasn’t the least bit worried because | dreamt 
that all was well.’ 

His delight was increased by the appearance of Abbé Horteur who had rushed round after saying Mass. Chanteau made boisterous fun of him. ‘And where on earth did you get to, then? A fine way to 
keep me company! Are you scared of babies or what?’ 

To save face, the priest told how one night he had delivered a woman at the roadside, and christened the child as well. Then he accepted a small glass of curagao. By the time Doctor Cazenove finally 
took his leave, the yard was filled with bright sunlight. As Lazare and Pauline were walking with him to the gate, he whispered to the girl: ‘Weren't you leaving today?’ 

She stood silently for a moment. She raised her wide, pensive eyes and seemed to gaze into the distance, and into the future. ‘No,’ she replied. ‘l must wait.’ 
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AFTER dreadful weather throughout May, the first days of June were very warm. Westerly gales had been blowing for the past three weeks and storms had devastated the coast, eroding the cliffs, 
swallowing up boats, and claiming lives; but now the broad blue sky, the satin sea, and hot, bright days seemed infinitely pleasant. 
On this glorious afternoon, Pauline had decided to wheel Chanteau’s chair onto the terrace and put the baby down close by him, in the middle of a red woollen blanket. Little Paul was already eighteen 
months old; she was his godmother, and she spoilt the child as badly as the old man. 
‘You won't mind the sun, Uncle?’ 
‘Certainly not! | haven't seen it for ages! ... Are you going to leave Paul here to have his sleep?’ 
‘Yes, the fresh air will do him good.’ 
She had knelt down on the edge of the blanket and was gazing at the child in his white robe, with his bare legs and arms poking out. His eyes were closed and his still, pink little face was turned towards 
the sky. 
‘Look, he’s gone straight off,’ she said softly. ‘He was tired out from rolling around ... Do make sure Minouche and Loulou leave him in peace.’ 
She wagged a warning finger at the cat, who was sitting on the dining-room windowsill, licking herself all over. Some distance away, the dog lay stretched out on the gravel, opening a wary eye from 
time to time, ever ready to snap and snarl. 
As Pauline was getting to her feet again, Chanteau gave a low moan. 
‘Is it coming back again?’ 
‘Coming back! It never really goes away ... | must have groaned, did I? Isn’t that odd. It's come to the point where I’m not even aware I’m doing it.’ 
He had become an appalling and pitiful sight. His chronic gout had gradually led to an accumulation of chalk in all his joints, and enormous tophi had formed, their off-white growths breaking through 
the skin. His feet, concealed by his slippers, had curled up on themselves like the claws of a sick bird. But the horrible deformity of his hands was there for all to see, swollen as they were at every joint 
with shiny red nodules, the fingers distorted by growths which splayed them apart, the left hand made especially hideous by a tophus the size of a small egg. On the left elbow, a larger deposit had 
brought on an ulcer. And his ankylosis was now complete, he could no longer use either hands or feet, and the few joints which could still flex a little made a cracking noise, like a bag of marbles being 
rattled. As time went by, his whole body seemed to have become petrified in the position he had adopted to cope with the pain as best he could, leaning forward, with a marked twist to the right; and 
he had so completely shaped himself to his invalid chair that even when he was put to bed, he remained in that same bent and twisted posture. His pain never left him now, and the slightest change in 
the weather, or a drop of wine, or a mouthful of meat in excess of his strict diet, would bring on an inflammatory episode. 
‘Would you like a glass of milk?’ Pauline asked him. ‘It might refresh you.’ 


‘Hah! milk indeed!’ he replied, between two groans. ‘That was another of their fine inventions, milk therapy! | think they finished me off with that one ... No, no, nothing for me, that's what suits me best.’ 
However, he did ask her to change the position of his left leg, for he could not move it by himself. 

‘The swine’s really stinging me today. Push it further over, go on, give it a shove! That's better, thank you ... What a lovely day! Oh Lord! Oh Lord!’ 

With his eyes fixed on the limitless horizon, he continued to moan without even realising it. His cries of pain had now become as automatic as breathing. He was wearing a big blue fleece, baggy 
enough to conceal his limbs, gnarled like tree roots, and his poor deformed hands, looking pitiable in the full sun, lay helplessly on his knees. He was absorbed by the sea and the white sails criss- 
crossing its blue infinity, a boundless highway stretching out before him, while he himself was no longer able to put one foot in front of the other. 

Pauline, concerned about little Paul’s bare legs, knelt down again to cover him up with a corner of the blanket. Every week for the last three months, she had been intending to leave on the following 
Monday. But the child’s feeble hands held her back with an invisible strength. In the first month, they had feared each morning that he would not live to see the day out. She alone had constantly 
renewed the miracle of saving him, for his mother was still confined to bed and the wet nurse they had been forced to employ merely gave him the breast, with the docile stupidity of a heifer. It took 
continuous care to compensate for the month’s gestation that he had missed, and Pauline monitored his temperature and kept him alive hour by hour, with the obstinacy of a broody hen. By the end of 
the first month he had fortunately gained the strength of a full-term baby, and was now slowly developing. But he was still rather puny, and Pauline never left him for a minute, especially since his 
weaning that had been difficult for him. 

‘Like this,’ she said, ‘he won't catch cold ... See, Uncle, how pretty he is on the red rug! It makes him look quite rosy.’ 

Chanteau painfully turned his head, the only part of his body that he could still move. ‘If you kiss him,’ he said quietly, ‘you'll wake him up. Don’t disturb the little angel ... You see that steamer over 
there? It’s out of Le Havre.* Making good speed, isn't it?’ 

Pauline had to look at the steamer, to please him. It was a black speck on the immense expanse of water, its thin trail of smoke leaving a smudge on the horizon. She stood still for a moment, gazing 
out at the sea so serene beneath the limpid blue of the sky, rejoicing in the beauty of the day. 

‘What am | thinking of, my stew will be burning!’ she exclaimed, hurrying off towards the kitchen. 

But just as she was about to go indoors, a voice called from the first floor: 

‘Pauline!’ 

It was Louise, who was leaning out of the window of Madam Chanteau’s old bedroom that she and Lazare had now taken over. With her hair half done and wearing only a camisole, she carried on in 
shrill tones: 

‘If Lazare’s there with you, tell him to come up.’ 

‘No, he isn’t back yet.’ 

At this, Louise lost her temper: 

‘| knew full well we wouldn't see him again till this evening, if he deigns to come home at all! ... He’s already stayed out last night, despite promising faithfully ... Oh! he’s a nice one. When he goes to 
Caen, there’s no getting him away again.’ 

‘He has so little to entertain him,’ Pauline replied gently. ‘Besides, this fertilizer business will have taken him some time ... He'll probably get a lift home in the doctor's cabriolet.’ 

Since Lazare and Louise had been living in Bonneville, they had bickered constantly with one another. They did not quarrel openly but were forever bad-tempered with each other, their lives made 
miserable by the lack of understanding between them. Her convalescence after the birth had been long and painful, and she was now leading an empty existence, for she had a great distaste for 
housework and would kill time by reading and spending the whole day until dinner getting dressed and doing her make-up. He had again lapsed into complete boredom, never even opening a book but 
spending hours gazing abstractedly out to sea; he would attempt an escape to Caen every now and again, only to return home wearier than ever. Pauline, who had been obliged to carry on in charge 
of the house, had become indispensable to them, for she patched up their squabbles several times a day. 

‘Hurry up and get dressed!’ she added. ‘The curé will be here any time now, you can keep him and my uncle company. I’m much too busy!’ 

But Louise could not let her annoyance drop. 

‘How can he stay away all this time? | had a letter from my father about it yesterday, he says the rest of our money is being squandered.’ 

Lazare had, indeed, already let himself be swindled in two unfortunate business ventures, to the point of making Pauline so concerned about the child’s future that, as his godmother, she had gifted 
him two-thirds of what she still possessed, taking out a life insurance policy for him which would bring him a hundred thousand francs the day he came of age. Her own income was now only five 
hundred francs but her sole regret was the limit that this put on her usual charitable activities. 

‘A fine speculation, that business with the fertilizer!’ Louise continued. ‘My father is sure to have talked him out of it, so if he still hasn't come back, he must be out having a good time ... Well, what do 
| care? He can swan around as much as he likes!’ 

‘Then why are you so cross?’ retorted Pauline. ‘Come on, the poor man doesn’t mean any harm ... Do hurry on down, won't you? Whatever can have possessed that Veronique to disappear like this 
on a Saturday, and leave me all the cooking to do?’ 

This was a complete mystery that had been puzzling everyone for the last two hours. Veronique had peeled the vegetables, plucked and trussed a duck, and even got a plate of meat ready for the 
stew; then she had vanished as if into thin air, and had not been seen since. Pauline, astonished at her disappearance, had in the end resolved to cook the stew herself. 

‘Hasn't she reappeared then?’ asked Louise, diverted from her complaining. 

‘Well, no!’ replied Pauline. ‘You know what | am beginning to think? She bought this duck for forty sous from a woman who was passing by, and | remember telling her that | had seen better ones for 
thirty at Verchemont. Her expression changed straight away and she gave me one of her dirty looks ... Well, I'll bet she has gone off to Verchemont to check if | was telling the truth.’ 

She laughed but with a touch of sadness, for she was finding Veronique’s renewed and unmotivated hostility towards her hard to bear. The reversal of feeling that had been going on in the maid’s heart 
since Madam Chanteau’s death had gradually led her back to her former dislike of Pauline. 

‘Nobody's been able to get a word out of her for over a week,’ said Louise. ‘You never know what stupid things someone with a character like that will get up to.’ 

‘Well,’ said Pauline with a tolerant gesture, ‘let’s leave her to satisfy her curiosity. She'll be back before long, and we shan’t die of hunger in the meantime.’ 

But now the baby was stirring on the rug; she hurried across and bent over him. 

‘What is it, my sweet?’ 

The mother, still at the window, glanced out for a moment before disappearing back into the room. Deep in his own thoughts, Chanteau only turned his head when Loulou began to growl, and it was he 
who alerted his niece: 

‘Pauline, here come your crew from the village!’ 
Two ragged urchins were arriving, the first of the gang that she received every Saturday. As little Paul had gone straight back to sleep, she got up, saying: 

‘This is a fine time for them to turn up! | haven't a moment to spare ... Oh well, you might as well stay, go and sit down over there on the bench. And Uncle, if any more come along, tell them to sit next 
to these two ... | simply must go and check on my stew.’ 
When she came back after a quarter of an hour, there were already two boys and two girls on the bench, some of her poor little friends from earlier days, grown taller now but still habitual beggars. 
Never before had such terrible misfortune befallen Bonneville. During the May storms the three remaining houses had been dashed to pieces against the cliff. It was the end: the spring tides had swept 
the rest of the village away, after centuries of attack and constant encroachment by the sea that every year had swallowed up a fresh chunk of land. Now the shingle belonged entirely to the conquering 
waves, and every last trace of the ruins had gone. The fishermen, driven from the precarious perch where for generations they had battled obstinately against the eternal threat, had been forced to 
move up the ravine to higher ground, where they were encamped on top of one another. Those who were better off were building, the rest took shelter behind rocks, all of them founding another 
Bonneville that would last until their descendants were driven out in their turn after further centuries of struggle. Before it could complete its work of destruction, the sea had needed to demolish the 
groynes and revetments. That day the wind had been blowing from the north, and huge mountains of water had crashed down so thunderously as to make the church shake. Lazare was alerted but 
would not go down. He had remained on the terrace, watching the sea sweep in, while the fishermen rushed out to look, excited by the furious attack. They were gripped by a mixture of pride and terror: 
ah! how the hussy was shrieking! Now she was going to clear all that junk away! And indeed, in less than twenty minutes it was gone, the revetments ripped apart, the groynes smashed to matchwood. 
And the fishermen roared along with the sea, gesticulating and dancing like savages, intoxicated by wind and water, wallowing in this orgy of destruction. Then, with Lazare shaking his fist at them, 
they ran for dear life, at their heels the furious, galloping waves with no more obstacles in their path to hold them back. Now they were destitute, moaning with hunger in the new Bonneville, accusing 
the hussy of ruining them, and commending themselves to the charity of the kind young lady. 

‘What are you doing here?’ cried Pauline, when she noticed Houtelard’s son. ‘I told you never to set foot here again!’ 

He had now turned into a great strapping lad of almost twenty. His earlier sad and frightened expression, the look of a beaten child, had become a sly leer. He looked down as he replied: 

‘You gotta take pity on us, Mam’selle. We're so hard up, now our dad’s dead!’ 

Houtelard had put out to sea one stormy night and not come back; they never found his body, nor his mate’s, and not even a single plank of the boat. But Pauline, who had to watch how she dispensed 
her charity, had sworn never to give a single sou to either son or widow as long as they lived together openly as a couple. After the father’s death, the stepmother, the former maidservant who used to 
beat the boy, had taken him for a husband out of avarice and malice, now that he was too old for a hiding. This new arrangement made them the laughing stock of Bonneville. 

‘You know why | won't have you in my house,’ Pauline replied. ‘Once you've changed your ways, we'll see.’ 

Then in wheedling tones he began to plead his case. 

‘It was ‘er as put me up to it. She'd 've thrashed me again. Anyhow, she’s not me mum, so it makes no difference if she goes with me or some other bloke ... Come on, Mam’selle, give us a little 
something. We ain’t got nothing left. I'd be alright, | would, it’s for her that’s sick, sick she is, honest to God!’ 

Moved to pity, Pauline finally sent him away with a loaf of bread and some beef stew. She even promised to call on the sick woman and take her some medicine. 

‘Medicine, indeed!’ muttered Chanteau. ‘Just you try getting her to take it! All that one wants is good meat.’ 

But Pauline had already turned her attention to the Prouane girl, whose cheek had a deep gash in it. 

‘However did you do that?’ 

‘| fell against a tree, Mam’selle.’ 

‘A tree? ... It looks more as if you did it on the corner of a table.’ 

She was a big girl now, with prominent cheekbones and still the same wild, staring eyes, and she was trying in vain to stand up in a polite manner. Her legs were wobbling and she struggled to get her 
tongue around the words she was speaking. 

‘But you've been drinking, wretched girl!’ exclaimed Pauline, scrutinizing her. 

‘Oh, Mam’selle, p’raps | ave, just a bit.’ 

‘You're drunk and you fell over at home, didn’t you? | don’t know what possesses you all ... Sit down, I'll fetch some arnica and linen.’ 

She bandaged her up, trying at the same time to make her feel ashamed of herself. Wasn't it disgraceful for a girl her age to drink like that with her father and mother, a pair of drunkards who'd be 
found dead one of these days, ruined by Calvados? The girl listened, her eyes clouding over as if she were nodding off. When the bandage was on, she stammered: 

‘Dad’s always complaining of his aches and pains, | could rub them better if you'd let me have a little spirits of camphor.’* 

Pauline and Chanteau could not help laughing. 

‘No, | know where that would end up! I'll let you have a loaf, though | know they'll probably sell it to buy drink ... Stay on the bench, and Cuche will take you home.’ 

Young Cuche stood up in his turn. He had nothing on his feet, and was wearing only some old breeches and a ripped and ragged shirt through which showed his skin, bumt black by the sun and 
scratched by brambles. Now that his mother had sunk into appalling decrepitude and the local men wanted nothing to do with her, he went out scouring the countryside for customers. He could be seen 
running along the roads, jumping hedges with the agility of a wolf, living like an animal starved enough to pounce on any kind of prey. He had sunk to the lowest depths of abjection and misery, such 
an abyss of human degradation that Pauline looked on him with remorse, as if she herself were guilty of leaving a fellow creature in such a sewer. But whenever she attempted to drag him out of it, he 
would always run away, hating the idea of work, or being tied down. 


‘Since you have come back again,’ she said gently, ‘l assume you have thought over what | said to you last Saturday. I’m prepared to take your continuing visits as a sign that you still have some decent 
feelings left ... You can’t go on leading such a disgraceful existence, and | haven't got enough money left to support you in idleness ... Have you made up your mind to accept my proposal?’ 

Since losing her fortune, she had tried to compensate for her own lack of money by involving other charitable people with her poor children. Doctor Cazenove had finally succeeded in getting Cuche’s 
mother admitted to the Home for Incurables in Bayeux, and Pauline was keeping a hundred francs in reserve to kit out the son, for whom she had found a crew berth on a steamer out of Cherbourg.* 
He hung his head while she was speaking, and listened with a mistrustful air. 

‘So that’s settled, then?’ she continued. ‘You'll take your mother, then you'll go and join your ship.’ 

But as she moved towards him, he leapt backwards. He still scowled up at her, thinking that she intended to grab him by his wrists. 

‘What is the matter?’ she asked in surprise. 
Then, with the furtive caution of a startled animal, he mumbled: 

‘You're going to take me and shut me away. | won't have it.’ 

From that point on, nothing she could say had any effect. He let her go on talking, and seemed persuaded by her arguments; but as soon as she moved nearer, he made a dash for the gate, and with 
an obstinate shake of the head rejected her help for both his mother and himself, preferring to starve and be free. 

‘Get out of here, you idle rascal!’ shouted Chanteau at last, full of indignation. ‘Pauline, you're far too kind, trying to help such a wastrel!’ 

Pauline’s hands shook at the thought of her rejected charity, her love of others that had foundered on the rock of this self-imposed destitution. She gestured with despairing tolerance: 

‘Come on, Uncle, they're in a bad way and they need to eat, after all.’ 

She called Cuche over again to give him a loaf and a forty-sou piece, as she did every Saturday. But he shrank further away, finally saying: 

‘Put it down on the ground and go away ... I'll come and pick it up.’ 

She had to do as he said. He cautiously stepped forward, keeping a watchful eye on her. Then, once he had picked up the money and the loaf, he scarpered as fast as his bare feet could carry him. 
‘The young savage!’ exclaimed Chanteau. ‘He'll strangle us all in our beds, one of these nights ... Just like that convict’s brat over there; I’d swear she’s the one who stole my scarf the other day.’ 

He was referring to the Tourmal girl, whose grandfather had been sent to join her father in prison. She was the last one left on the bench alongside little Prouane, still stupefied with drink. She jumped 
up without seeming to notice the accusation of theft, and starting whining: 

‘Have pity on us, kind Mam’selle ... There’s just Ma and me in the house now, the gendarmes come in to beat us every night, I’m black and blue all over and Ma’s dying ... Oh! kind Mam’selle, give us 
some money, and some meat soup and some good wine...’ 

Chanteau was squirming in his chair, exasperated by such lies. But Pauline would have given the shirt off her back. 

‘Hush,’ she murmured. ‘You'd get more if you didn’t talk so much ... Stay there and I'll make up a basket for you.’ 

When she came back with an old fish-hamper into which she had put a loaf, two litre-bottles of wine, and some meat, she found another of her clients on the terrace, the Gonin girl, who had brought 
along her daughter, already twenty months old. The young mother, just sixteen,* looked so fragile and slight of figure that she seemed more like the elder sister taking the child out for a walk. She could 
scarcely carry the infant but she always dragged her along with her because she knew Miss adored children and could refuse them nothing. 

‘Goodness, what a weight she is!’ exclaimed Pauline as she took the little girl in her arms. ‘And to think she’s not six months older than our Paull!’ 

Involuntarily, she gave a sad glance at the little boy, who was still lying asleep on the rug. This child-mother, who had given birth so young, was fortunate to have such a strapping infant. Yet she began 
to complain: 

‘If you knew what a lot she eats, Mam’selle! And I've got no linen, | don’t know what to dress her in ... And since Dad died, my mum and her fella are always pestering me. They treat me like dirt, and 
tell me that going with men is supposed to bring money in, not cost us.’ 

The old invalid had indeed been found dead one moming in his coal chest, so covered in bruises that at one point it had seemed the police might become involved. Now the wife and her lover kept 
talking of strangling the useless brat that was eating up a share of their food. 

‘Poor darling!’ said Pauline softly. ‘I've put some things to one side for her, and I’m knitting her some socks ... You should bring her to see me more often, we've always got milk and she could eat a bit 
of gruel ... I'll drop round to see your mother and give her a good talking-to for threatening you.’ 

The young Gonin girl picked up her daughter again, while Miss prepared a parcel for her too. She sat holding the child on her lap, with the clumsiness of a little girl playing with her doll. Her bright eyes 
betrayed unending surprise at having produced the baby, and although she had suckled it, she often almost dropped it while rocking it against her flat chest. Miss had scolded her severely one day for 
putting the child down on a pile of gravel by the roadside while she had a stone fight with the Prouane girl. 

Then Abbé Horteur appeared on the terrace. 

‘Here come Sir Lazare and the doctor,’ he announced. 

At that moment they heard the cabriolet drawing up, and while Martin, the ex-sailor with the wooden leg, was leading the horse to the stable, Cazenove came round from the yard, calling out: 

‘I've brought you back a fellow who seems to have been playing truant. You won't be chopping off his head, | hope!’ 

Lazare now appeared, with a wan smile. He was ageing rapidly, his shoulders were hunched and his face ashen, as though he were being eaten up by an inner anguish that was destroying him. He 
was doubtless about to explain the reason for his delay, when the first-floor window that had been ajar, was slammed furiously shut. 

‘Louise isn’t quite ready yet,’ Pauline explained. ‘She'll be down in a minute.’ 

They looked at one another in embarrassment: that angry slam heralded a quarrel. Lazare made a move towards the stairs, then changed his mind and decided to wait. He kissed his father and little 
Paul; then, to conceal his anxiety, he tumed on his cousin, muttering irritably: 

‘Hurry up and get these vermin out of here! You know | can’t stand having them under my feet.’ 

He was referring to the three girls still sitting on the bench. Pauline quickly tied up the Gonin girl's parcel. 

‘There! off you go now,’ she said. ‘The two of you can take your friend home, and make sure she doesn't fall over again ... And you, be sensible with the baby, do try not to leave her anywhere on the 
way.’ 

As the girls were finally about to go, Lazare insisted on searching the Tourmal girl's hamper. She had managed to hide in it an old coffee pot which she had found lying in a corner, and decided to steal. 
All three of them were sent packing, the drunk girl tottering along between the other two. 

‘What a rabble!’ exclaimed the priest, sitting down next to Chanteau. ‘God has assuredly turned his back on them. Those little hussies have hardly made their first Communion before they start making 
babies, and they drink and thieve like Mum and Dad ... Ha! didn’t | warn them about the misfortunes that would befall them?’ 

‘By the way, dear chap,’ the doctor asked Lazare in an ironical tone, ‘are you proposing to rebuild those famous groynes of yours?’ 

Lazare made a gesture of annoyance; any allusion to his defeat by the sea exasperated him. He exclaimed: 

‘I'd sooner let the tide flood into our house, without sticking so much as a broom in its way to stop it ... No, definitely not! | was a fool to attempt it, and it’s not the kind of mistake you make twice! To 
think, | saw those miserable wretches dancing on the day of the disaster! ... And you know what | suspect? They must have sawn through the beams the day before the spring tide, they couldn't 
possibly have snapped on their own.’ 

This was his way of salvaging his engineer's pride. Then, pointing an outstretched arm towards Bonneville, he added: 

‘Let them rot, then it will be my turn to dance!’ 

‘You mustn't say such spiteful things!’ said Pauline in her quiet manner. ‘Only the poor have any right to be cruel ... You would still reconstruct those groynes, for all that.’ 

He had calmed down already, as though exhausted by this last passionate outburst. 

‘Oh, no!’ he muttered, ‘it would be just too boring ... But you're right, it's not worth getting angry about. Whether they drown or whether they don’t, why should | care?’ 

Anew silence fell. After raising his head to receive his son’s kiss, Chanteau had relapsed into his posture of painful immobility. The priest was twiddling his thumbs and the doctor pacing up and down 
with his hands behind his back. Now they were all looking at sleeping little Paul, whom Pauline guarded even from his father’s caresses, to prevent him being woken up. Since they had arrived, she 
had begged them to speak more quietly and not tread so heavily around the rug, and she even shook a threatening whip at Loulou, who was still growling at the noise of the horse being led off to the 
stable. 

‘If you think that'll shut him up!’ continued Lazare. ‘He’ll go on making his racket for an hour yet ... I've never known such a horrible creature. You only have to move to upset him, and you don’t even 
know whether he’s your dog at all, he’s so self-centred. A nasty piece of work, all he’s good for is to remind us how much we miss poor old Mathieu.’ 

‘How old is Minouche now?’ asked Cazenove. ‘I've always known her about the place.’ 

‘She’s over sixteen,’ Pauline answered, ‘and looking quite well on it.’ 

Minouche, who was still licking herself on the dining-room windowsill, had looked up as the doctor spoke her name. For a moment, she paused with one paw in the air, sunning her belly, then went 
back to licking her fur, daintily. 

‘Oh, she’s not deafl’ Pauline continued; ‘but | don’t think her eyesight is as good as it was that doesn’t stop her playing the hussy ... Can you believe it, barely a week ago we had to drown seven more 
kittens. She keeps on having them, so many it’s really quite shocking. If they’d all been allowed to live, over the last sixteen years, they'd have eaten up everything for miles around ... And you know, 
she took off again on Tuesday, and you can see she’s cleaning herself now, she only came back this morning, after three wild nights and days away.’ 

Cheerfully and without any embarrassment or blushing, she recounted the cat's amorous behaviour. Such a fastidious creature, delicate to the point of not setting foot outside in damp weather, yet four 
times a year she would wallow in all the filth of the gutters! The previous day she had seen her on top of a wall with a big tom, the two of them swishing and bristling their tails, then, after exchanging 
blows, they had rolled into the middle of a puddle, emitting blood-curdling yowls. This time, Minouche had come back from her nights on the tiles with a slit ear and the fur on her back all caked in mud. 
But she was still the worst possible mother. Every time they destroyed another of her litters, she would just lick herself as she had in her youth, seemingly unaware of her boundless fertility, and go 
straight back out to get another bellyful. ‘Well, at least she keeps herself clean,’ concluded Abbé Horteur, watching Minouche wearing her tongue down with licking herself. ‘Many’s the slattern that 
doesn’t wash at all!’ 

Chanteau, whose gaze was also turned towards the cat, sighed out loud, a constant and involuntary reflex which he no longer even noticed. 

‘Is the pain worse?’ the doctor asked him. 

‘Eh, what's that? Why do you ask?’ he said, as if waking with a start. ‘Ah, because I’m breathing heavily ... Yes, the pain is rather bad this evening. | thought the sun would do me good but I’m suffocating 
in the heat, and I’ve got a burning sensation in all my joints.’ 

Cazenove examined his hands. Everyone shuddered at the sight of those poor deformed stumps. The priest parted with another shrewd observation: 

‘Fingers like that aren’t much good for playing draughts ... That's another amusement you'll have to give up now.’ 

‘Be careful what you eat,’ the doctor urged. ‘The elbow is badly inflamed, and that ulceration is spreading.’ 

‘How much more careful can | be?’ Chanteau wailed in despair. ‘They measure out my wine and weigh my meat, must | stop eating altogether? It really isn’t a life at all ... If! could only eat by myself 
but how can I, with useless lumps like these on the ends of my arms? But Pauline, who feeds me, makes quite sure | don’t get too much of anything.’ 

The girl smiled. 

‘Yes but you did overeat yesterday ... It’s my fault; when | see how unhappy your craving makes you, | don’t have the heart to refuse.’ 

Then they all pretended to laugh, and teased him about his continuing self-indulgence. But there was a catch in their voices as they looked in pity at that inert remnant of a man, with life enough only 
to carry on suffering. He had reverted to his usual position, his body twisted to the right, his hands on his knees. 

‘For instance, this evening,’ Pauline continued, ‘we’re having roast duck...’ 

But she checked herself and asked: 

‘By the way, | don’t suppose you bumped into Veronique on your way through Verchemont?’ 

And she told them about the maid’s disappearance. Neither Lazare nor the doctor had seen her. They discussed her strange behaviour with surprise that gave way to amusement: when she came 
home to find them already eating, her face would be a picture! 


‘| must leave you, I’m on kitchen duty,’ said Pauline cheerfully. ‘If | let the stew burn, or serve the duck underdone, Uncle will give me my notice!’ 

Abbé Horteur gave a hearty laugh, and even Doctor Cazenove seemed tickled at the idea, when the first-floor window was suddenly flung wide with a tremendous rattle of the catch. Louise did not 
show herself but merely called down in a sharp voice through the half-open window: 

‘Get up here, Lazare!’ 

He made an annoyed gesture, refusing to obey a summons delivered in such a tone. But Pauline, anxious to avoid a scene in front of the guests, threw him a pleading glance, and he went off inside, 
while she stayed a while longer on the terrace to smooth over the unfortunate impression that had been made. Silence fell and everyone stared in embarrassment at the sea. It glittered like a sheet of 
gold in the slanting sunlight that lit flickering flames atop the little blue waves. The distant horizon was turning a soft lilac colour. The lovely day was drawing to a serene close, with the infinite expanses 
of sea and sky unbroken by a single cloud or sail. 

‘Oh well,’ Pauline ventured with a smile, ‘since he’s been absent without leave, a bit of a telling-off is only to be expected.’ 

The doctor looked at her with an ironic smile of his own, in which she recognized his far-sighted prediction, that she would not be making them much of a present by giving them to each other. At which 
she turned to go towards the kitchen. 

‘Well, | must be getting along, try and keep yourselves amused ... And do call me, Uncle, if Paul wakes up.’ 

n the kitchen, once she had stirred the stew and got the spit ready, she clattered the pans together in frustration. The increasingly raised voices of Louise and Lazare came down through the ceiling, 
and she despaired at the thought that they must also be audible from the terrace. Really, it was unreasonable of them to shout as though they were both deaf, and broadcast their private discord like 
that. And yet she was reluctant to go up, partly because she had the dinner to cook but also because she felt awkward about intervening between them in their own bedroom. Usually, it was downstairs, 
in the everyday flow of family life, that she played her role as peacemaker. She went through to the dining room for a moment and laid the table noisily. But the shouting continued, and she could no 
longer bear the thought of them making each other miserable; so she did go upstairs, guided by that spirit of active charity which made her own existence dependent on the happiness of others. 

‘My dears,’ she said as she went straight into the bedroom, ‘you'll tell me it's none of my business but you really are shouting much too loudly ... There’s no need to get so worked up and disturb the 
whole house.’ 

She hastily crossed the room to close the window that Louise had left ajar. Fortunately, neither the priest nor the doctor had stayed on the terrace. With one quick glance she saw that there was nobody 
left outside except the brooding Chanteau and little Paul, asleep by his side. 

‘We could hear you downstairs as plainly as if you’d been in the room,’ she went on. ‘Now, what is it this time?’ 

But with the bit firmly between their teeth, they went on arguing without even seeming to notice her presence. She now stood motionless, feeling ill at ease again in that room where the couple slept. 
The yellow cretonne with its green leaf-pattern, the red carpet and old mahogany furniture, had been replaced by heavy woollen hangings and furniture in delicate feminine taste, erasing all trace of the 
dead mother. A heliotrope scent hung in the air near the dressing table, strewn with damp towels; Pauline found it rather cloying, and cast an involuntary glance round the room, where every object 
was eloquent of the couple’s private routine. While she had finally agreed to go on living in the house with them, after her resistance had been worn down day by day, and while she could now sleep at 
night despite knowing that they were close by, perhaps in each other's arms, she had never yet gone into their room, the scene of their conjugal intimacy, where clothes lay untidily scattered around 
and the bed was already turned back for the night. A shiver ran through her again, the shiver of her old jealousy. 

‘How can you hurt each other like that?’ she murmured, after a silence. ‘Why can’t you be reasonable?’ 

‘No,’ shouted Louise, ‘I’m utterly fed up of it, by now! Do you think he'll ever admit he’s wrong? Not him! | was simply pointing out how worried we were about him not coming home last night, and he 
went for me like a savage and accused me of ruining his life, and threatened to run away and live in America!’* 

Lazare interrupted her in a voice of thunder: 

‘That's a lie! ... If you'd criticized me for being late as mildly as that, I'd just have kissed you and that would have been the end of it. But it was you who accused me of making your life a misery. Yes, 
you threatened to go and drown yourself in the sea, if | went on making your life unbearable.’ 

Then they started on each other again, giving free rein to all the bitterness built up by the constant friction between their characters. The slightest pretext would set them bickering, until they gradually 
worked themselves into a state of acute antipathy which shrouded the rest of the day in gloom. Despite her placid expression, Louise would turn spiteful as soon as he interfered with her pleasures, 
like a cat that rubs up against people to be stroked, only to lash out with its claws afterwards. Lazare, for all his indifference, found that these arguments spurred him out of his mind-numbing apathy, 
and would pursue them for the distraction and excitement they brought him. 

Pauline, meanwhile, had to listen to them. It pained her more than it did them, for she could not understand this way of being in love. Why not spare each other, out of pity? Why not make allowances, 
since they had to live together? To her it seemed so easy to find happiness in shared habits and compassion. And she was mortified because she still regarded the marriage as her doing, and she 
would have wanted it to be happy and enduring, so that the knowledge she had acted wisely might be some compensation for her sacrifice. 

‘I'm not reproaching you with squandering my fortune,’ Louise continued. 

‘That would be the last straw!’ shouted Lazare. ‘It's not my fault | was swindled.’ 

‘Huh! only a gullible fool would let himself be conned like that ... In any case, we’re reduced to a wretched income of four or five thousand francs, barely enough to live on in this hole. If it wasn’t for 
Pauline, our boy would be going naked soon enough, for | fully expect you to squander the rest as well, with your ridiculous ideas and crazy schemes that collapse one after the other.’ 

‘Ha! do go on, your father paid me the same pretty compliments yesterday. | guessed you had written to him. That’s why | dropped the fertilizer business, even though it was a dead cert to return a 
hundred per cent. But I’m just like you, I’ve had my fill and I'll be damned if | lift another finger! ... We'll just settle down here.’ 

‘And a fine life that will be, for a young woman like me! A real prison, without even the chance of going out and seeing anyone; and that stupid sea wherever you look that seems to make the place 
even more boring ... Oh! If only I'd known, if only!’ 

‘And how much fun do you think it is for me, eh? ... If | hadn't married you, | could have taken off to distant parts, gone in search of adventure. I’ve wanted to a score of times. But that’s all impossible 
now, I’m stuck for good in this godforsaken hole where there’s nothing to do but sleep ... You've finished me off, I’m only too aware of that.’ 

‘Me, finish you off! ... Did | force you to marry me? You were the one who should’ve seen we weren't suited to each other. It’s your fault our life is a disaster.’ 

‘A disaster, yes, it certainly is that, and you’re doing your damnedest to make it more unbearable every day.’ 

At that moment, although she had vowed to keep out of it, Pauline intervened in a quivering voice: 

‘Be quiet, you wretched pair! ... It's true that you’re both doing your best to ruin what could be such a good life together. Why do you goad each other into saying such unpardonable things that you'll 
regret later? ... Quiet now, the pair of you! | won’t hear any more of this!’ 

Louise had collapsed on a chair in tears, while Lazare was pacing up and down the room ina state of wild agitation. 

‘Crying’s no use, my dear,’ Pauline continued. ‘You aren't exactly tolerant, and you have plenty of faults of your own ... And you, my poor friend, how can you treat her so thoughtlessly? It’s horrible of 
you, and | thought that you at least had a kind heart ... Yes, the pair of you are just overgrown children, both equally to blame, and doing everything you can think of to torment each other. But | won't 
have it, do you hear? | won't have miserable people around me ... Come along, kiss and make up, and be quick about it!’ 

She tried to laugh, and she no longer felt any hint of that jealous shudder that had so disturbed her. There remained in her heart only an ardent, charitable longing to see them fling their arms around 
each other in front of her, to ensure that their quarrel was really over. 

‘Kiss and make up?’ exclaimed Louise, ‘I should think not! He’s said too many hurtful things.’ 

‘Never!’ cried Lazare. 

Then Pauline burst out laughing. 

‘Now, now, don’t sulk! You know how stubborn | am about having my own way ... My dinner will be burning, our guests are waiting ... If you don’t do as | tell you, Lazare, | shall make you. Kneel in 
front of her and clasp her lovingly to your heart ... Come on, you can do better than that!’ 

And she pushed them into a lovers’ embrace, and watched them kiss each other's faces, with an air of joyful triumph, without the least sign of envy in her shining eyes. She felt a warm glow of joy, like 
a subtle inner fire that lifted her up high above them. Meanwhile, her cousin clutched his wife to him with frantic remorse, while she, still in her camisole and with bare neck and arms, returned his 
caresses in new floods of tears. 

‘There! you see! that's much better than fighting, isn’t it?’ said Pauline. ‘I must run along now, you don’t need me to make your peace any longer.’ 

She was already at the door as she spoke, and quickly she closed it on that chamber of love, with its inviting bed and scattered clothes, and the heliotrope perfume that now touched her heart, as her 
accomplice in completing the task of reconciliation. 

Downstairs in the kitchen, Pauline began to sing as she gave her stew another stir. Then she lit a faggot of sticks, set up the turnspit for the duck, and kept an expert eye on it as it roasted. Wearing a 
big white apron, she enjoyed doing this menial work, and was delighted to be able to serve them all and take on these most humble duties, so as to tell herself that today they would all owe their good 
humour and their well-being to her. Now that she had got them into a laughing mood, her dream was to serve them up a delicious feast, of which they would eat their fill while relaxing round the table. 
Suddenly remembering her uncle and the little boy, she rushed out onto the terrace, where she was astonished to see her cousin sitting beside the child. 

‘What!’ she exclaimed, ‘so you’re down already?’ 

In reply he merely nodded, once more in the grip of his weary apathy, sitting there with hunched shoulders, his hands lying idle. So she asked him anxiously: 

‘| hope you didn’t start again behind my back?’ 

‘No, no!’ he finally managed to reply. ‘She'll be down too, once she has put on her dress ... We've forgiven each other. But how long will it last? Tomorrow there'll be something else, then every day, 
and every hour! People don’t really change, and you can’t stop things from happening!’ 

Pauline had become solemn and was looking sadly down at the ground. He was right, she could see clearly a long sequence of such days ahead of them, with the same incessant quarrels that she 
would have to smooth over. And she herself no longer felt so sure that she was cured, and might not succumb again to violent fits of jealousy. Oh! were these daily miseries to carry on repeating 
themselves for ever? But already she was looking up again: she had mastered her own feelings so often! And then, she would see if the two of them didn’t tire of quarrelling before she did of reconciling 
them. This idea cheered her up, and she laughingly told it to Lazare. What would there be left for her to do, if the household became too happy? She'd be bored, they had to leave her a few little 
disputes to clear up. 

‘Where have the abbé and the doctor gone?’ she asked, surprised not to see them there. 

‘They must be in the kitchen garden,’ replied Chanteau. ‘The abbé wanted to show the doctor our pears.’ 

Pauline was walking over to the corner of the terrace to take a look, when she stopped short in front of little Paul. 

‘Look, he’s woken up!’ she cried. ‘He’s already trying to go gallivanting about!’ 

Indeed, in the middle of the red rug, Paul had just pulled himself up onto his little knees and was about to crawl off on all fours. But before he got as far as the gravel, he must have tripped over a fold 
in the rug, for he rolled on his back with his frock rucked up and his legs and arms waving in the air. He lay there kicking and wriggling, pink and naked on the peony-red rug. 

‘Well now! he’s showing us everything he’s got,’ cried Pauline merrily. ‘Wait, you'll see how well he can walk, since yesterday.’ 

She had knelt down beside him and was trying to stand him up. He had grown so fitfully that he was very backward for his age, and for a while they had feared he would always be weak in the legs. So 
it had been a great joy to the family to see him take his first steps, clutching at the air with both hands, and sitting abruptly down on his bottom when he encountered the first bit of gravel. 

‘Do stop messing around now!’ Pauline said to him. ‘This is a serious matter, show us that you are a man ... There now, stand up steady and go and kiss Daddy; then you can go over to kiss Grandfather.’ 
Chanteau, his features drawn by twinges of pain, turned his head to watch the scene. Despite his despondency, Lazare consented to play along. 

‘Come on then!’ he said to the child. 

‘Oh! you have to hold your arms out to him,’ Pauline explained. ‘He won't risk it otherwise, he wants a safe place to fall ... Come on, my treasure, be brave!’ 

He had three steps to take. There were fond exclamations and great enthusiasm when Paul made up his mind to go that little distance, swaying like a tightrope walker unsure of his balance. He lurched 
into the arms of his father, who kissed the still downy hair on his head, then he laughed with that vague, delighted laugh that all tiny children have, opening wide his moist and rosy little mouth. Then 
his godmother even tried to make him talk but his tongue was more backward than his legs and he just uttered gurgling cries, in which only the parents could recognize the words ‘dada’ and ‘mama’. 
‘That's not all,’ said Pauline, ‘he’s promised to go and give Grandfather a kiss too ... Haven't you? a real journey for you this time!’ 


From where Lazare was sitting to Chanteau’s invalid chair was at least eight steps. Paul had never ventured so far across the world before, and it was no small matter. Pauline stationed herself along 
the way to prevent accidents, and it took a good two minutes to nerve the child up to it. At last he set off, tottering along and waving his arms in the air. For a moment, she felt sure she would have to 
catch him in her arms but he pushed courageously on and finally subsided against Chanteau’s knees. There was a burst of applause. 

‘Did you see how he launched himself? ... Ah, he’s not the least bit afraid, he'll be a plucky little chap, that’s for sure.’ 

After which they made him repeat the journey a dozen times. He no longer showed any fear, starting off at the first call, going from his grandfather to his father and back again, laughing loudly and 
greatly enjoying the game, though he always seemed about to tumble over, as if the ground were unsteady beneath his feet. 

‘Over to Daddy one more time!’ Pauline cried. 

Lazare was starting to weary of all this; children, even his own, quickly bored him. As he looked at the boy, so merry now and completely out of danger, the idea that this little creature would outlive 
him, and doubtless close his eyes for the last time, sent a shiver down his spine and choked him with panic. Since he had made up his mind to go into retirement in Bonneville, he had been obsessed 
by a single concern, the idea of dying in the same room as his mother; and he never climbed the stairs without telling himself that one day his coffin would inevitably be carried down the same way. 
The entrance to the passage was very tight, there was an awkward bend, and he worried all the time about how the bearers would manage to get him out without jolting him. As advancing age took 
away another piece of his life every day, this constant dwelling on death hastened the disintegration of his being, until it annihilated the last vestiges of his manhood. He was finished, he told himself, 
completely useless now; what was the point of staying active, when he was growing daily emptier, and sliding deeper into the slough of his bored existence? 

‘Once more to Grandfather!’ cried Pauline. 

Chanteau could not even stretch out his arms to catch and hold little Paul; and although he parted his knees, the feeble fingers clutching at his trousers drew long sighs of pain from him. From living 
around the old man, the infant was already used to his ceaseless moaning, and probably imagined, in his barely awakened mind, that all grandfathers suffered in the same way. That day, however, in 
the bright sunshine, as he came up and fell against him, Paul raised his little face and stopped laughing, looking up at the old man with his wavering gaze. The two deformed hands seemed like hideous 
lumps of flesh and chalk; the face, riven with red wrinkles, disfigured by pain, seemed to be violently twisted against the right shoulder; while the whole body was broken and knobbly, like the fragments 
of some old stone saint inexpertly stuck back together. Paul seemed surprised to see him there in the sunshine, so ill and so old. 

‘Again! Again!’ cried Pauline. 

Vibrant with good cheer and health, she kept propelling the little lad between them, from the grandfather, slumped morosely sideways in his pain, to the father, consumed already by a dread of the 
morrow. 

‘Perhaps his will be a less foolish generation,’ she said all of a sudden. ‘He won't blame chemistry for ruining his life, and he'll believe that it's possible to go on living, even in the knowledge that you'll 
die one day.’ 

Lazare gave an embarrassed laugh. 

‘Huh!’ he muttered, ‘he'll get gout like his grandfather, and his nerves will be worse than mine ... Look how weedy he is! It’s the degenerative law.’ 

‘Will you be quiet!’ exclaimed Pauline. ‘I shall bring him up, and you'll see if | don’t make a man of him!’ 

There was silence as she picked up the child in a motherly embrace. 

‘Why don’t you get married, if you’re so fond of children?’ asked Lazare. 

She stared at him in astonishment. 

‘But | already have a child! Haven't you given me one? ... Me get married! Never! The very idea!’ 

She cradled little Paul in her arms and laughed more freely, as she joked that Lazare had converted her to the doctrines of his great saint, Schopenhauer, so she wanted to stay single and work for 
universal deliverance; and she was, indeed, the incarnation of renunciation, love for others, and a goodness extending to the whole of errant humanity. The sun was setting in the vastness of the sea, 
perfect serenity descending in the fading light; the infinity of air and water alike lay suffused in the mellow gentleness of the ending of a beautiful day. One tiny white sail, far away across the deep, 
gleamed like a last spark that was extinguished as the sun sank beneath the long, unbroken line of the horizon. Then there remained only the slow descent of dusk over the motionless sea. And Pauline 
was still rocking the child, laughing bravely as she stood in the middle of the terrace, now blue with shadows, between her despairing cousin and her groaning uncle. She had given away all she had 
but happiness rang out in her clear laugh. ‘Aren't we dining this evening?’ asked Louise, appearing in an elegant grey silk dress. 

‘Well, I'm ready,’ Pauline replied. ‘I can’t imagine what they're up to in the garden.’ 

Just at that moment, Abbé Horteur appeared, looking shattered. In reply to their anxious questioning, after hunting in vain for some words that would soften the blow, he finally announced bluntly: 
‘Poor Veronique, we've just found her hanging from one of your pear trees.’ 

They all cried out in shock and horror, and their faces paled as they felt the chill wind of death passing. ‘But why?’ exclaimed Pauline. ‘She had no reason, she'd even started making dinner ... Good 
heavens, surely it couldn't be because | said she’d paid ten sous too much for the duck?’ 

Doctor Cazenove now came to join them. For a quarter of an hour he had tried in vain to revive her, in the coach house where they had carried her with Martin’s help. How could anyone know what 
went on in the head of an obsessive old servant like her? She had never really got over her mistress’s death. ‘It will have been quick,’ he said. ‘She just strung herself up with her own apron strings.’ 
Lazare and Louise, chilled with dread, said nothing. Chanteau, after listening in silence, was suddenly annoyed at the thought of the spoilt dinner. And that wretched creature without hands or feet who 
needed to be put to bed and fed like a child, that pitiable relic of humanity whose shrinking life was just one long howl of pain, exclaimed in furious indignation: ‘Only a damn fool would kill themselves!’ 
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GERVAISE had waited up for Lantier until two in the morning. Then, shivering all over from sitting half undressed in the cold air from the window, she’d slumped across the bed, feeling feverish, her 
cheeks wet with tears. For a week now, when they came out of the Veau a Deux Tétes: where they had their meals, he’d sent her home to bed with the children and not come in himself until the early 
hours, saying he’d been looking for a job. That particular evening, as she was looking out for him, she thought she saw him go into the Grand-Balcon: dance hall, whose ten blazing windows lit up the 
black expanse of the outer boulevards: with a sheet of flame, and she'd caught sight of little Adéle, a metal polisher who ate at their restaurant, five or six paces behind him, her hands dangling as if 
she’d just let go of his arm so they wouldn't be seen together in the glaring lights of the doorway. 

When Gervaise woke up at about five o'clock, stiff and aching, she began to sob. Lantier hadn’t come back. It was the first time he’d stayed out all night. She sat on the edge of the bed, under the faded 
strip of chintz hanging from a rod tied to the ceiling with string. And slowly, her eyes misty with tears, she looked round the wretched furnished room, at the walnut chest with one drawer missing, at the 
three wicker chairs and the grease-stained little table which had a chipped water jug standing on it. An iron bedstead, brought in for the children, blocked the chest and took up two-thirds of the room. 
Gervaise and Lantier’s trunk lay wide open in a corner, completely empty except for an old hat of his right at the bottom, under a pile of dirty shirts and socks; while hanging over the furniture against 
the walls were a tattered shawl and a muddy pair of trousers, their last remaining things that even the old-clothes dealers wouldn't touch. In the middle of the mantelpiece, between two zinc candlesticks 
that didn’t match, was a bundle of pale pink pawn tickets. It was the best room in the hotel, on the first floor at the front, looking out over the boulevard. 

Meanwhile, the two children remained fast asleep, side by side on the same pillow. Claude, who was eight, was breathing gently, his hands on top of the blanket, while Etienne, who was only four, lay 
smiling, one arm round his brother's neck. When their mother’s tear-filled eyes fell on them, she began to cry again and pressed a handkerchief to her mouth to stifle her sobs. Barefoot, without thinking 
of putting her slippers on, she went back to the window and resumed her vigil, leaning on the sill and looking down the road into the distance. 

The hotel stood on the Boulevard de la Chapel to the left of the Barriére Poissonniére.: It was a ramshackle two-storey building, painted reddish purple up to the second floor, its shutters rotted by the 
rain. Above a lantern with cracked glass you could just make out, between the two windows, the inscription Hotel Boncceur,: prop. Marsoullier, in big yellow letters, bits of which had crumbled away with 
the damp plaster. The lantern restricted Gervaise’s view, so she straightened up, still holding the handkerchief to her lips. She looked to the right, towards the Boulevard de Rochechouart, where 
butchers in bloodstained aprons were standing about in groups in front of the slaughterhouses, and from time to time, on the cool breeze, a foul smell wafted up, the acrid stench of slaughtered animals. 
To the left her eyes followed a long stretch of avenue and came to rest almost opposite, at the white mass of the Lariboisiére hospital,* then still being built. Slowly, from one end of the horizon to the 
other, her gaze followed the boundary wall,: behind which, at night, she sometimes heard the screams of people being murdered; and she stared into its secluded recesses and dark corners, black with 
damp and filth, afraid she would suddenly see Lantier’s body lying there, his belly gaping open with knife wounds. When she looked up, beyond the endless grey wall that encircled the city, with its strip 
of wasteland, she saw a great glow, the golden dust of sunlight already filled with the early-morning sounds of the city. But her gaze kept returning to the Barriére Poissonniére, and she craned her 
neck, becoming slightly dizzy as she watched an endless stream of men, horses, and carts flowing down from the heights of Montmartre and La Chapelle: through the two squat tollbooths. It was like 
the trampling of a herd of cattle, this mob that spread out across the roadway whenever there was a sudden stoppage, this constant procession of men on their way to work, their toolbags on their 
backs and their loaves under their arms, a throng that poured past and was swallowed up by the city. Thinking she recognized Lantier in the crowd, Gervaise leaned further out, at the risk of falling; 
then she pressed her handkerchief harder against her lips, as if to hold back her pain. 

A cheerful young voice made her come away from the window. 

‘The boss not ’ere, Madam Lantier?’ 

‘No, Mister Coupeau, he isn't,’ she replied, trying to smile. 

He was a roofer who had a little ten-franc room on the top floor. His toolbag was slung over his shoulder. Seeing the key in the door, he’d come in to say hello. 

‘I'm working over at the hospital now, you know,’ he went on. ‘Nice May weather we're avin’! A bit nippy this mornin’, though.’ 

He looked at Gervaise’s red, tear-stained face. When he saw that the bed hadn't been slept in he gently shook his head; then he went over to where the boys, with their pink, cherubic faces, lay 
sleeping, and said softly: 

‘Well, well, so the boss is misbehavin’, is he? Never mind, don’t get too upset, Madam Lantier. He’s really into politics; the other day, when they all voted for Eugene Sue:—a good bloke, so they say— 
he nearly went crazy. It's more than likely he’s spent the night with some mates pullin’ that bastard Bonaparte: to pieces.’ 

‘No, no,’ she forced herself to murmur. ‘It's not what you think. | know where he is ... We've got our problems, like everyone else, for goodness’ sake.’ 

Coupeau winked, to show he wasn't taken in by this lie, and he left, offering to fetch her milk if she didn’t want to go out; she was a lovely woman, a fine woman, and she could count on him if she was 
ever in trouble. As soon as he’d gone, Gervaise went back to the window. 

The herd was still trampling past the barrier in the chilly morning air. The locksmiths could be recognized by their blue smocks, the bricklayers by their white overalls, the house-painters by their coats, 
with their long smocks showing underneath. From a distance the crowd was a chalky blur, a neutral shade, made up mainly of faded blue and dingy grey. Now and then a workman would stop and 
relight his pipe, while around him the others walked on, with never a smile, never a word to a mate, their cheeks sallow, their faces straining towards Paris that swallowed them up, one by one, through 
the gaping jaws of the Suburb-Poissonniére.* All the same, some of them did slow down at both corners of the Rue des Poissonniers, in front of two bars where the shutters were being taken down; 
but, before going in, they stood around for a while on the pavement, casting sidelong glances in the direction of the city, their arms dangling by their sides, succumbing already to the idea of taking a 
day off work. Inside, at the counters, groups were already buying each other rounds, milling about, filling up the bars, spitting, coughing, rinsing their throats with tots of spirits. 

Gervaise was keeping an eye on Pére Colombe’s bar, on the left side of the street, where she thought she’d spotted Lantier, when a fat woman in an apron, without a hat, called up to her from the 
middle of the road. 

‘Hey, Madam Lantier! You're up early!’ 

Gervaise leaned out. 

‘Oh, it's you, Madam Boche! Yes, I’ve got a lot to do today!’ 

‘| know, | know. The work doesn’t do itself, does it?’ 

A conversation started up between window and pavement. Madam Boche was concierge of the building in which the Veau a Deux Tétes restaurant occupied the ground floor. Several times Gervaise 
had waited for Lantier in her lodge, so as not to have to sit ata table alone with all those men having their dinner around her. The concierge said she was just popping over to the Rue de la Charbonnieére, 
to catch a certain tailor before he got up—because her husband couldn't get him to mend the frock coat he’d left with him. Then she went on about one of her tenants who'd brought a woman back 


with him the night before and kept everybody awake until three in the morning. As she chatted, she stared at Gervaise with intense curiosity; and she gave the impression that she’d come and stationed 
herself there, under the window, with the sole purpose of finding something out. 

‘Is Mister Lantier still in bed, then?’ she suddenly asked. 

‘Yes, he’s asleep,’ Gervaise replied, but she couldn't help blushing. 

Madam Boche saw the tears welling up again in Gervaise’s eyes and, satisfied no doubt, was going on her way, saying what lazy sods men were, when she tured round and shouted: 

‘It's your morning for the washing, isn’t it? I've got some stuff to wash too. I'll keep a place for you, so we can have a chat.’ 

Then, as if suddenly feeling sorry for Gervaise, she added: 

‘You poor thing, you shouldn't stay there like that, you'll catch your death ... You’re blue with cold!’ 

But Gervaise stayed glued to the window for two more deadly hours, until eight o’clock. The shops had opened. The stream of smocks coming down from the heights had dried up, and only a few 
latecomers were now striding past the barrier. The same men were still standing in the bars, drinking, coughing, spitting. The workmen had been followed by the girls—metal polishers, milliners, 
florists— shivering in their flimsy dresses as they trotted along the outer boulevards; they came in groups of three or four, chattering gaily, giggling, and casting bright-eyed glances around them; now 
and then there would be one by herself, thin, pale, and serious-looking, keeping close to the boundary wall so as to avoid the streams of muck. Next came the office workers, blowing on their fingers 
and eating their little rolls as they walked: skinny young men, in clothes they'd outgrown, with rings round their bleary eyes, or else little old men tottering along, their faces pale and worn from long 
hours at their desks, checking their watches so as to time their arrival to the second. Eventually the boulevards resumed their morning calm: the well-to-do men in the neighbourhood strolled about in 
the sun; mothers, hatless and in dirty skirts, rocked their babies in their arms or changed their nappies on the benches; and a swarm of scruffy, snotty-nosed kids played about, fighting and rolling on 
the ground, squealing, laughing, or crying. Gervaise felt she was suffocating, fainting with anxiety, all hope gone; it seemed to her that it was all over, this was the end, Lantier would never come back. 
Her vacant gaze wandered from the old slaughterhouses, black and stinking of blood, to the pale new hospital where, through the gaping holes soon to be rows of windows, she could see empty wards 
where death would come to claim its victims. She was dazzled by the brilliance of the sky opposite, behind the boundary wall, as the sun rose higher and higher over the vast awakening of Paris. 

She was sitting on a chair, her hands on her lap, no longer crying, when Lantier calmly walked through the door. 

‘You're back!’ she cried, trying to throw her arms round him. 

‘Yes, I’m back. What about it?’ he replied. ‘You're not going to make a silly fuss again, are you?’ 

He pushed her aside and, in a gesture of annoyance, tossed his black felt hat on to the chest of drawers. He was twenty-six, short, very dark and good-looking, with a litle moustache which he had a 
habit of constantly twirling. He was wearing a workman’s overall and a shabby old frock coat taken in at the waist, and he spoke with a strong Provengal accent. 

Gervaise slumped back on to her chair and began to complain gently, in disjointed little phrases: 

‘| couldn't sleep a wink. | thought something must have happened to you. Where were you? Where did you spend the night? For God’s sake, don’t do that again, I'll go mad ... Auguste, tell me where 
you were.’ 

‘| was busy, bugger it!’ he said, shrugging his shoulders. ‘It was eight when | got to that friend of mine at La Glaciére,” the bloke who's going to set up a hat factory. | was there for quite a while, so | 
thought I'd better stay over ... But | don’t like all this nosey-parkering, just leave me alone!’ 

She began to cry again. Lantier’s raised voice and violent gestures, knocking over the chairs, woke up the boys. They sat up, half naked, pushing their hair back with their little hands; hearing their 
mother crying, they began to howl, crying like Gervaise even though they had hardly opened their eyes. 

‘Ah, the concert’s starting!’ Lantier shouted furiously. ‘I'm warning you, I'll clear out, and this time it'll be for good. Just shut up! Right, that’s it. I'm going back where | came from.’ 

He’d already picked up his hat from the chest of drawers. But Gervaise sprang forward, stammering: 

‘No, no!’ 

She managed to quieten the boys, stroking their tears away. She kissed their hair and reassured them with a few loving words. They calmed down at once and started to play around on their pillow, 
pinching each other and giggling. In the meantime their father had flung himself on the bed without even taking his boots off; he looked dead-beat, his face blotchy from a sleepless night. But instead 
of falling asleep, he lay there with his eyes wide open, gazing round the room. 

‘What a dump!’ he muttered. 

Then, after looking at Gervaise for a moment, he added nastily: 

‘So you've stopped washin’ yourself, ‘ave you?’ 

Gervaise was only twenty-two. She was tall and slim, with delicate features, but already looked quite drawn because of her stressful life. With her hair uncombed, her feet in slippers, and shivering in 
her white shift marked with dust and grime from the furniture, she looked ten years older, thanks to the hours she’d spent in anguish and tears. Lantier’s remark jolted her out of her state of timorous 
resignation. 

‘That's not fair,’ she said, with some spirit. ‘You know very well | do my best. It's not my fault we've ended up here. I'd like to see how you’d manage in one room, with the two kids to look after, without 
even a stove so we can have hot water. When we got to Paris, instead of frittering your money away, you should have fixed us up somewhere straight away, like you promised.’ 

‘| like that!’ he shouted. ‘You did your bit to get through the dosh, same as me; it’s a bit rich to start complaining ’cos we had a good time together!’ 

But she went on, as if she hadn't heard him: 

‘Anyway, if we stick at it, we might still be able to get on top of things. | went to see Madam Fauconnier last night, the woman who's got the laundry in the Rue Neuve; she’s taking me on from Monday. 
If you go in with your friend at La Glaciére, we'll be back on our feet in six months, then we can get some decent clothes and rent some sort of place we can call home. But we'll have to work hard, 
really hard...’ 

Lantier turned his face to the wall, with a bored expression. This infuriated Gervaise. 

‘Yeah, that’s right, everybody knows you'll never die of hard work. You've got big ideas, you'd like to be got up like a gentleman and parade about with tarts in silk skirts. That's right, isn’t it? You don’t 
think | look good enough, now you've made me pawn all my dresses. Listen, Auguste, | didn’t want to talk about it, | would’ve waited a bit, but | know where you were last night: | saw you go into the 
Grand-Balcon with that bitch Adéle. You bloody well know how to choose them! She’s a right one, she is! No wonder she shows off ... She’s slept with the whole restaurant.’ 

Lantier leapt up from the bed. His eyes were as black as ink in his pale face. He was not a big man, but he had a huge temper. 

‘Yes, yes, the whole restaurant!’ Gervaise repeated. ‘Madam Boche is going to kick ‘em both out, her and her beanpole sister, because there’s always a queue of men on the stairs.’ 

Lantier raised his fist; then, resisting the urge to hit her, he grabbed her by the arm and shook her violently, making her fall on the boys’ bed. They started bawling afresh. And he lay down again, 
muttering darkly like a man who had finally made up his mind about something: 

‘You don’t know what you've just done, Gervaise. You've made a big mistake. You'll see.’ 

The boys went on crying for a minute or two. Their mother, still bent over the bed, held them both in her arms, saying over and over in a monotonous voice: 

‘You poor little things, if it wasn’t for you, if it wasn’t for you, if it wasn’t for youl...’ 

Lantier lay quietly, no longer listening, his gaze fixed on the strip of faded chintz above his head, lost in his thoughts. Although his eyelids were heavy with tiredness, he stayed like that for nearly an 
hour without falling asleep. When he turned over and propped himself on his elbow, with a hard, determined look on his face, Gervaise had nearly finished tidying the room. She was making the boys’ 
bed after getting them up and dressing them. He watched her sweep the floor and dust the furniture; the room still looked dark and depressing, with its smoke-blackened ceiling, its wallpaper peeling 
off with damp, its three rickety chairs and chest of drawers on which her duster only caked and spread the grime. Then, while she was having a good wash, after pinning up her hair in front of the little 
round mirror that hung from the window catch and which he used for shaving, he seemed to be studying her bare arms and neck, and all the other bare parts of her he could see, as if making mental 
comparisons. He curled his lip in distaste. Gervaise limped with the right leg, but it could hardly be noticed except when she was tired and her hips ached. That morning, completely exhausted after the 
night she’d had, she was dragging her leg and leaning against the walls for support. 

Silence reigned; not a word more had been spoken. He seemed to be waiting for something, while she, utterly miserable, bustled about trying to look unconcerned. As she was making a bundle of 
some dirty clothes which had been thrown into a corner behind the trunk, he opened his mouth at last and asked: 

‘What are you doing? Where are you going?’ 

At first she didn’t reply. Then, when he angrily repeated the question, she replied: 

‘You can see full well, can’t you? I’m going to wash all this. The kids can't live in a pigsty.’ 

He let her pick up two or three handkerchiefs, and then, after another silence, went on: 

‘Have you got any money?’ 

This made her straighten up and look him in the face, still holding the boys’ dirty shirts. 

‘Money? Where on earth do you think | might've pinched some? You know very well | got three francs the day before yesterday on my black skirt. We've had two meals out of that, and it doesn’t go 
very far at the butcher's. Of course | haven't got any money. I’ve got four sous: for the wash-house. | don’t earn money the way some women do.’ 

He took no notice of this pointed remark, but got off the bed and inspected the few miserable rags hanging round the room. He took down the trousers and the shawl, opened the drawers, and added 
a nightdress and two women’s chemises to the pile, then tossed the whole lot into Gervaise’s arms. 

‘There you are, you can pawn those.’ 

‘Do you want me to pawn the kids as well?’ she asked. ‘If they'd give us somethin’ for the kids, that'd be a big load off our backs, wouldn't it!’ 

All the same, she did go to the pawnshop. When she came back, half an hour later, she put five francs on the mantelpiece and added the pawn ticket to the others, between the two candlesticks. 
‘That's all they'd give me,’ she said. ‘I asked for six, but there was no way. They'll never run out of money, that’s for sure. And there’s always a crowd there!’ 

Lantier didn’t take the five-franc piece right away. He would have liked there to be some change, so he could leave her something. But when he saw the remains of some ham wrapped in paper and a 
scrap of bread on the chest of drawers, he made up his mind and slipped the coin into his waistcoat pocket. 

‘| didn’t go for the milk, because we owe them a week,’ Gervaise added. ‘But I'll be back soon, and while I’m gone you can fetch some bread and some cooked chops and we'll have lunch. Get a bottle 
of wine as well.’ 

He didn’t say no. Peace seemed restored. Gervaise finished making up the bundle of dirty clothes. But when she was about to take Lantier’s shirts and socks from the bottom of the trunk, he shouted 
at her to leave them alone. 

‘Don't touch my stuff! | don’t want ’em to go!’ 

‘What d’you mean, you don’t want ’em to go!’ she exclaimed, straightening up. ‘Surely you’re not thinking of putting these filthy things on again? They need washin’.’ 

She stared at him anxiously and saw the same hard look on the young man’s handsome face, as if nothing would ever soften it again. Losing his temper, he snatched the clothes out of her hands and 
threw them back into the trunk. 

‘Do as | say for once, damn it! | said | don’t want ’em to go.’ 

‘But why?’ She turned pale as a dreadful suspicion began to dawn on her. ‘You don’t need your shirts right now, you're not going anywhere. So why can’t | take em?’ 

He hesitated for a moment, put out by the blazing look in her eyes. 

‘Why? Why? Because—bloody hell! —you'll go around telling people you look after me, that you do all my washin’ and mendin’. Well, | can’t stand that. You look after your things, I'll look after mine. 
Washerwomen expect to be paid, anyway.’ 

She begged him, protesting she’d never complained, but he slammed the trunk shut and sat on it, shouting ‘No!’ in her face. He could do what he liked with his own clothes, couldn’t he? Then, to avoid 
her gaze, he went back to the bed and lay down, saying he was sleepy and she should stop bothering him. This time he really did seem to fall asleep. 

For a moment Gervaise hesitated. She felt tempted to kick the bundle of washing out of the way and sit down and sew. But Lantier’s steady breathing reassured her. She picked up the bluing ball: and 
the piece of soap left from her last wash, went over to the boys, who were playing quietly by the window with some old corks, kissed them, and whispered: 

‘Be very good now, and don’t make any noise. Papa’s asleep.’ 


As she left, the only sound breaking the deep silence beneath the blackened ceiling was the gentle laughter of Claude and Etienne. It was ten o'clock. A ray of sunlight was coming in through the half- 
open window. 

On the boulevard Gervaise turned left and went down the Rue Neuve de la Goutte-d’Or. She nodded to Madam Fauconnier as she passed her shop. The wash-house was about halfway along, at the 
point where the street began to go uphill. On top of a flat-roofed building were three huge water tanks, cylinders of grey, galvanized metal studded with rivets, while behind them rose the drying-room, 
a lofty second storey enclosed on all sides by narrow-slatted shutters for the air to blow through, and behind which items of clothing could be seen drying on brass wires. To the right of the tanks, the 
narrow pipe from the boiler puffed out white steam in noisy, regular jets. Without hitching up her skirts—for she was used to puddles— Gervaise went in through a doorway cluttered with big jars of 
bleach. She already knew the manageress, a frail-looking woman with sore eyes who sat in a glass booth with ledgers in front of her, bars of soap on shelves behind her, together with bluing balls in 
bottles and pound packets of bicarbonate of soda. As she went past, Gervaise asked for her wooden beater and scrubbing brush that she'd left there after her last wash. Then she took her number and 
went in. 

The wash-house was an immense shed with a flat roof, exposed beams resting on cast-iron pillars, and big clear-glass windows. Pale daylight filtered through the hot steam hanging in the air like a 
milky fog. Clouds of vapour rose up here and there and spread out, their bluish haze blotting out the far distance. Everywhere there was a clinging dampness, like fine rain, heavy with the smell of soap, 
a stale, dank, persistent smell sharpened at times by a whiff of bleach. Standing at the washboards along each side of the central aisle were rows of women, their sleeves rolled right up to their 
shoulders, their necks bare, their skirts hitched up, showing their coloured stockings and heavy laced boots. They were beating away like mad, laughing, leaning back to yell something above the din, 
then bending forward again over their tubs, a foul-mouthed, rough, ungainly lot, soaked through as if they'd been caught in a downpour, their skin red and steaming. All round and under them water 
was slopping about, hot water from buckets carried over and tipped out in one go, cold water from taps left on and pissing away, splashes from beaters, drips from washing already rinsed, and the 
puddles they were standing in trickling away in rivulets over the uneven stone floor. And, amid the shouting, the rhythmic thumping, the soft patter of rain—this storm of noise muffled by the wet 
ceiling—the boiler, over to the right, covered with a fine dew, completely white, panted and snorted continuously, as if the frenzied vibration of its fly-wheel was regulating the whole monstrous uproar. 
Gervaise made her way slowly down the aisle, glancing to left and right. Her bundle of washing, slung over one arm, made one hip higher than the other, so that her limp was more pronounced than 
usual as she wended her way through the throng of women as they rushed around, jostling her as they did so. 

‘Come over ’ere, love!’ bellowed Madam Boche. 

When Gervaise had joined her at the far end on the left, the concierge, who was furiously rubbing a sock, began talking in snatches without stopping what she was doing. 

‘Get in ’ere, I've kept a place for you. This won't take long. Boche hardly dirties his things. What about you? You won't be too long either, will you? You haven't got much there. We'll be done by twelve 
and then we can go and get a bite to eat ... | used to take my stuff to a laundress in the Rue Poulet, but she ruined everything with all her bleaching and scrubbing. So now | do it meself. And it saves 
money. | only ‘ave to pay for the soap ... You should ‘ave put those shirts to soak, you know. Those kids of yours are little terrors, they must've sat in some soot.’ 

Gervaise was undoing her bundle and spreading out the boys’ shirts; and when Madam Boche advised her to get a bucket of soda she replied: 

‘No, hot water will do. | know a thing or two about washin’ clothes.’ 

She'd sorted out the washing and put the few coloured things to one side. After filling her tub with four buckets of cold water from the tap behind her, she threw in all the white things; then, hitching up 
her skirt and tucking it between her thighs, she got into a sort of upright box which came up to her waist. 

‘So you know about washin’, eh?’ echoed Madam Boche. ‘You were a laundress back ‘ome, weren't you, love?’ 

Gervaise had rolled up her sleeves, revealing her lovely fair-skinned arms that were still the arms of a young woman, hardly reddened at the elbows. She set about getting the dirt out of her things. She 
spread a shirt out on the narrow washboard that had become worn and whitened by the constant action of the water; she soaped it, turned it, then rubbed it on the other side. 

Before answering, she grabbed her beater and started banging away, so that her words came out as shouts, punctuated by heavy, rhythmic blows. 

‘Yes, that’s right, laundress ... Since | was ten ... Twelve years ago ... We'd go down to the river ... It smelt better than it does ‘ere ... You should’ve seen it, a spot under the trees ... With clear running 
water ... You know, in Plassans° ... Don’t you know Plassans? ... Near Marseilles?’ 

‘You don't ’alf go at it!’ exclaimed Madam Boche, amazed at the energy Gervaise was putting into her beating. ‘Bloody hell! | bet you could straighten an iron bar with those ladylike arms of yours!’ 
They went on talking at the top of their voices. From time to time the concierge had to lean over to hear what Gervaise was saying. Soon all the whites had been beaten out completely. Gervaise 
plunged the clothes back into the tub, then took them out one by one for a second soaping and scrubbing. With one hand she held a garment on the washboard, while with the other she used a short 
scrubbing brush that produced dirty froth that fell to the ground in long dribbles. Then, as the scrubbing made less noise, they moved closer together and began to talk more intimately. 

‘No, we're not married,’ Gervaise said. ‘| don’t make a secret of it. Lantier’s not such a nice bloke that you’d want to be married to ‘im. If it wasn’t for the kids ... | was fourteen and he was eighteen when 
we ’ad the first one. The other one came along four years later ... The usual story, you know ‘ow itis. | wasn’t happy at ‘ome, and Macquart, my dad, would give me a kick up the backside as soon as 
look at me. When it’s like that, you look around for a bit of fun, don’t you? We might've got married, but for some reason our parents weren't keen.’ 

She shook her hands that were getting red in the white suds. 

‘This Paris water is so ’ard.’ 

By now, Madam Boche was washing half-heartedly. She kept stopping, taking her time over the soaping so she could stay and listen to the whole story that she’d been dying to hear for the past two 
weeks. Her mouth hung half open in her fat, round face; her goggle eyes shone with curiosity. Pleased at having guessed right, she was thinking: 

‘Yes, | was right, she can’t help talkin’: they've had a row.’ 

Then she said out loud: 

‘So he’s not very nice to you?’ 

‘Don't talk to me about it!’ replied Gervaise. ‘Back ‘ome he was all right, but since we've been in Paris | don’t know what's got into ‘im ... The thing is, his mother died last year and left ‘im some money, 
about seventeen hundred francs. After that he wanted to go to Paris. So, seein’ as old Macquart was still knocking me about whenever he felt like it, | agreed to go with im; so we came up with the two 
kiddies. He was goin’ to set me up as a laundress and work at his own trade as a hatter. We'd ‘ave been all right that way. But, you see, Lantier has got big ideas, he can’t ’elp spendin’ money, all he 
thinks about is ‘avin’ a good time. That’s all he’s good for! ... The first place we went to was the Hotel Montmartre, in the Rue Montmartre;* there were dinners and cabs and visits to the theatre, a watch 
for im and a silk dress for me, because he’s not a bad sort when he’s in the money. He really went to town, and after two months we were cleaned out. That's when we moved to the Hotel Boncceur 
and this rotten life began...’ 

She suddenly stopped short, with a lump in her throat, fighting back her tears. She'd finished scrubbing her things. 

‘I've got to get me hot water,’ she muttered. 

But Madam Boche, much put out by this interruption in the flow of confidences, called out to the laundry boy, who was just passing. 

‘Charles, sweetie, be a dear and fetch this lady a bucket of hot water. She’s in a hurry.’ 

The boy took the bucket and brought it back full. Gervaise paid him—it was one sou a bucket. She poured the hot water into the tub and soaped the washing one last time with her hands, bending over 
the washboard in a cloud of steam that clung in grey threads to her golden hair. 

‘Put some crystals in, I’ve got some ’ere,’ said the concierge obligingly, and she emptied the remains of a bag of soda that she’d brought with her, into Gervaise’s tub. She also offered her some bleach, 
but Gervaise refused, saying it was only good for grease spots and wine stains. 

‘| bet he’s a bit of a ladies’ man,’ Madam Boche went on, returning to the subject of Lantier without mentioning him by name. 

Gervaise, bent double, her clenched hands deep in the washing, merely shook her head. 

‘Oh yes,’ the concierge persisted. ‘I've noticed several little things...’ 

But when Gervaise, white in the face, suddenly straightened up and stared at her, she corrected herself: 

‘Oh, | don’t really know anythin’. He likes a laugh, | think, that’s all ... Those two girls in our building, Adéle and Virginie, you know the ones, he likes to ‘ave a joke with them, but that’s all there is to it, 
I'm sure.’ 

Gervaise stood looking at her, her face covered in sweat and her arms dripping wet; her gaze didn’t waver. The concierge, annoyed, thumped her chest and gave her word of honour. 

‘| don’t know a thing, | swear!’ 

Then, calming down, she added in soothing tones, as if speaking to someone who just wants to be humoured: 

‘If you ask me, | think he’s got an ’onest look about him. He'll marry you, love, I’m sure he will!’ 

Gervaise wiped her forehead with her wet hand. Then she took another piece of washing out of the tub, shaking her head again. For a moment, both were silent. Around them, the wash-house had 
gone quiet. It was striking eleven. Half the women were perched on the edge of their tubs, an open bottle of wine at their feet, eating sausage in chunks of bread. Only the housewives who'd come to 
do the family smalls were busy working, with one eye on the clock hanging above the office. Now and again there was the thump of a beater, amid the slightly hushed laughing and chatting muffled by 
the greedy chomping of jaws, while the shaking and snorting of the boiler went on and on, without rest or pause, and became louder and louder until it seemed to fill the whole vast shed. But not one 
of the women noticed it; it was, so to speak, the respiratory system of the wash-house, its hot breath collecting under the rafters in an eternal floating mist. The heat was becoming unbearable; through 
the high windows on the left, rays of sunlight streamed in, lighting up the steamy vapour with opalescent streaks of soft greyish pinks and blues. People were beginning to complain, so the boy Charles 
went from window to window and pulled down the thick canvas blinds, then crossed to the other side, the shady side, and opened some fan-lights. This was greeted by cheering and a round of applause. 
A great wave of merriment went round the place. Soon, however, even the last few beaters stopped. The women, their mouths full, were still, except to make an occasional movement with the open 
knives they were holding. The silence was so complete that you could hear, at the far end, the regular scraping of the stoker’s shovel as he scooped up the coal and threw it into the big stove that fed 
the boiler. 

Meanwhile Gervaise was washing her coloured things in the hot soapy water she'd saved. When she'd finished she drew up a trestle and threw all the clothes over it; they made bluish puddles on the 
ground. Then she began to wring them out. Behind her the cold-water tap ran into a huge tub fixed to the floor, with two wooden bars across it for the clothes. High above the tub were two other bars 
where things could be left to finish dripping. 

‘We're nearly done, thank goodness,’ said Madam Boche. ‘I'll stay and give you a hand with the wringing.’ 

‘Oh, don’t bother, thanks,’ Gervaise replied as she dipped the coloured things in the clean water and squeezed them. If | ‘ad some sheets, though, | wouldn’t say no.’ 

But all the same she had to accept the concierge’s help. Together, each holding one end, they were wringing out a skirt, a badly dyed brown wool thing, from which came a stream of yellowish water, 
when Madam Boche exclaimed: 

‘Well, look who's here! It's that beanpole Virginie. What's she up to, comin’ ere with her piddlin’ bits of washing done up in a hanky?’ 

Gervaise looked up quickly. Virginie and she were the same age but Virginie was taller, dark and pretty despite being a bit long in the face. She was wearing an old black dress with flounces, and a red 
ribbon round her neck; and her hair was carefully done in a bun in a blue chenille net. She paused for a moment in the middle of the central aisle, screwing up her eyes as if looking for somebody; then, 
seeing Gervaise, she passed close by with an insolent look in her eyes, her nose in the air and swaying her hips, and took up a position in the same row, five tubs away. 

‘What on earth has got into her!’ Madam Boche went on, lowering her voice. ‘She’s never even washed a pair of cuffs. She’s a lazy one, | can tell you! A seamstress who can’t so much as sew a button 
on! And her sister’s just the same—the metal polisher, that slut Adéle, who skips work two days out of three. They've got no mother or father as anyone knows about, and what they live on’s a mystery, 
though | could tell you a thing or two ... What's she rubbing away at over there? A petticoat? It looks filthy. | bet it could tell a few stories!’ 

It was clear Madam Boche was trying to be agreeable to Gervaise. The truth was that she often had coffee with Adéle and Virginie, when the girls had a bit of money. Gervaise said nothing, but hurried 
on, her hands working feverishly. She’d just prepared her bluing in a little three-legged tub. Now she was soaking her whites, stirring them round in the tinted water that had taken on an almost crimson 
sheen in the reflections of the light; then, wringing them gently, she hung them over the wooden bars above. All the time she was doing this, she made a point of keeping her back to Virginie. But she 
could hear her tittering and sensed her sidelong glances. Virginie seemed to have come just to annoy her. When Gervaise happened to turn round for a moment, they both stared at one another. 
‘Don’t take any notice of her,’ muttered Madam Boche. ‘You're not going to start pullin’ each other's hair out, | hope? There’s nothing goin’ on, | tell you! She's not the one!’ 

At that moment, as Gervaise was hanging up the last piece of clothing, the sound of laughter came from the entrance to the wash-house. 

‘There’s two kids ‘ere askin’ for their mum,’ shouted Charles. 


All the women turned to look. Gervaise saw it was Claude and Etienne. The moment they caught sight of her they ran through the puddles towards her, their shoes untied and their heels clattering on 
the flagstones. Claude, the elder one, was holding his little brother by the hand. As they went past, the women uttered little cries of affection, touched to see them looking rather scared but smiling all 
the same. They stopped in front of their mother, still holding each other by the hand, and lifted their little blond heads. 

‘Did Papa send you?’ asked Gervaise. 

But as she bent down to tie Etienne’s shoelaces, she saw their room key with its brass tag swinging from Claude's finger. 

‘What's this? You've brought the key!’ she exclaimed, very surprised. ‘What for?’ 

The child glanced down, as if remembering the key that he seemed to have forgotten, and said in a loud, clear voice: 

‘Papa’s gone.’ 

‘Has he gone out to buy somethin’ to eat, and told you to come and get me?’ 

Claude looked at his brother and hesitated, not knowing what to say. Then he went on, all in one breath: 

‘Papa’s gone. He jumped out of bed, put all his things in the trunk, and took the trunk down to a cab. He’s gone.’ 

Gervaise, who was crouching down, stood up slowly, very white, and pressed her hands to her cheeks and temples as if she could feel her head exploding. All she could find to say, over and over, 
was: 

‘Oh, my God! ... Oh, my God! ... Oh, my God!’ 

Madam Boche, meanwhile, delighted to find herself mixed up in this affair, was questioning the child in her turn: 

‘Come on, darlin’, tell us all about it. He shut the door and told you to bring the key, did he?’ 

Then she whispered in Claude's ear: 

‘Was there a lady in the cab?’ 

The child looked confused again. Then, triumphantly, he repeated his story from the beginning: 

‘Papa’s gone. He jumped out of bed, put all his things in the trunk, and took the trunk down to a cab. He’s gone.’ 

At this, Madam Boche gave up, whereupon he dragged his brother to the tap and they started to play with it, turning it on and off. 

Gervaise was beyond tears. Gasping, she leaned against her tub with her face in her hands. She kept giving little shudders and now and again heaved a deep sigh, pressing her fists harder against 
her eyes, as if she wanted to plunge deeper into the darkness of her abandonment. She felt she was falling into a huge, black pit. 

‘Come on, duckie, what the hell!’ murmured Madam Boche. 

‘If you only knew! If you only knew!’ she said at last in a whisper. ‘He sent me to the pawnshop this moming with my shawl and chemises, so he could pay for that cab...’ 

She began to cry. The thought of her trip to the pawnshop released the tears she'd been holding back. That trip was an abomination, the thing that hurt most. The tears ran down her chin, already wet 
from her hands, but she never thought of using her handkerchief. 

‘Come on, hush, pull yourself together, they're all lookin’,’ said Madam Boche, fussing round her. ‘How can you get so upset over a man? Are you still in love with ’im, you poor thing? A minute ago you 
were really mad at ‘im, and now look at you, cryin’ your eyes out over ‘im! My God, what fools we women are!’ 

Then she became all maternal. 

‘A pretty little thing like you, if | may say so! ... | can tell you everything now, can’t |? You remember how | came past your window earlier? Well, | had my suspicions then. Because, last night, when 
Adéle came in, | heard a man’s footsteps too. | wanted to know who it was, so | looked up the stairs. Whoever it was was already on the second floor, but it was definitely Mister Lantier’s coat | saw. 
This morning Boche kept a lookout and saw him come down as cool as a cucumber. He’d been with Adéle, you understand. Virginie’s got a gentleman friend now, who she goes to see twice a week. 
Still, it's not decent—they’ve only got the one room and an alcove, so | can’t imagine where Virginie could've slept.’ 

She paused for a moment and looked round, then went on in her coarse, husky voice: 

‘Look at that nasty bitch over there, she’s laughin’ because you're cryin’. | bet you anythin’ that washin’ of hers is just an excuse. She packed the other two off and came here so she can tell ’em how 
you're takin’ it.’ 

Gervaise took her hands away from her face and looked. When she saw Virginie with three or four women round her, whispering and staring in her direction, she went mad with rage. Trembling all 
over, she turned and reached down, groping on the ground, until she found a full bucket of water, grabbed it with both hands, and hurled the contents at Virginie. 

‘You bitch!’ cried Virginie, jumping back, so that only her shoes were splashed. By now the whole wash-house, all agog since Gervaise had started crying, had crowded round to see the fight. Some, 
still munching their bread, climbed up on to the tubs, while others came running with their hands covered in soapsuds. A circle formed. 

‘The bitch! repeated Virginie. ‘What's got into her? She’s gone nuts!’ 

Gervaise stood still, her chin thrust out and her face contorted. She said nothing, not having learned how to deal in insults like a Parisian. Virginie went on: 

‘Look at her. She’s tired of bein’ screwed in the country ... the soldiers used her as a mattress before she was twelve ... she left a leg down there ... it just rotted away...’ 

There was a burst of laughter. Virginie, emboldened, advanced two steps, drew herself up to her full height, and yelled even louder: 

‘Yeah! Come a bit closer so | can deal with you! We don’t want you comin’ ’ere and makin’ trouble ... | don’t even know the bloody cow! If she’d caught me just now I'd ’ave given ’er backside a good 
tannin’, | can tell you that. She should tell us what I’ve done to ‘er. C’mon, you bloody tart, tell me what I've done to you!’ 

‘Shut up!’ Gervaise stammered. ‘You know all right. Where was my ’usband last night? You can shut your mouth or I'll damn well shut it for you.’ 

‘Her ‘usband! That's a good one! The lady’s ‘usband! As if she could catch an ’usband with a leg like that! It's not my fault if he’s dumped you. | ‘aven’t stolen ‘im, ‘ave I? You can search me if you want. 
If you must know, he was sick of you, the poor bugger. He’s too good for you. | ‘ope he’s got his collar on at least! Has anybody seen this lady’s 'usband? There’s a reward out...’ 

There was another burst of laughter. Gervaise could only go on muttering, almost in a whisper: 

‘You know all right. You know all right. It’s your sister, I'll strangle that sister of yours...’ 

‘Go and ‘ave it out with my sister, then,’ sneered Virginie. ‘It's my sister, is it? Could be! My sister's got a lot more class than you. But what's it got to do with me? Can’t people do their washin’ in peace 
these days? Leave me alone! I've ’ad enough of your crap!’ 

But she it was who started up again, after five or six thumps with the beater, carried away by her own insults. Three times she began, stopped, then began again. 

‘Well, if you want to know, yes, it was my sister. Are you ‘appy now? They're really gone on each other. You should see ’em kissin’ and cuddlin’. So he’s left you with your bastard kids! Lovely kids they 
are, with their scabby faces! A gendarme gave you one of ’em, didn’t he? And you got rid of three others, so as not to come 'ere with all that extra baggage. Your Lantier told us all about it. Oh, he’s 
told us a lot. He was sick to death of you!’ 

‘Bitch, bitch, bitch!’ screamed Gervaise, beside herself, again shaking all over. 

She turned round and groped on the floor again; finding only the little tub, she grabbed it by its legs and hurled the bluing water into Virginie’s face. 

‘Bloody cow! She’s ruined my dress!’ Virginie shrieked. One shoulder was soaked and her left shoulder covered in blue dye. ‘Just wait, you bitch!’ 

She grabbed a bucket in her turn and emptied it over Gervaise. Whereupon a battle royal began. They both ran along the rows of tubs, picking up full buckets and running back to throw them at one 
another. Each drenching was accompanied by a volley of abuse. Gervaise was now shooting back with her own insults. 

‘Take that, you cow! Got you! That'll cool you down!’ 

‘Fuckin’ bitch! This'll give you a good wash for once!’ 

‘Yeah, yeah, I'll teach you a thing or two, you bloody tart.’ 

‘Here’s another one! Wash your mouth out and get cleaned up for tonight, when you do your shift on the Rue Belhomme.’* 

In the end they had to fill the buckets up again at the taps. They went on hurling insults while they waited. To begin with their aim was bad and they were hardly touched by the first bucketfuls. But they 
soon got their eye in. Virginie was the first to get one full in the face; the water got her in the neck and ran down her back and chest, finally running out from under her dress. She was still recovering 
when a second bucketful caught her from the side, slapping her hard on the left ear and soaking her bun that came undone like a ball of string. Gervaise was hit first on the legs; and a buckettful filled 
her shoes and splashed her up to her thighs, then two more drenched her round the waist. Soon it was impossible to keep a tally of the score. Both were streaming with water from head to foot, their 
bodices sticking to their backs, their skirts glued to their buttocks; they seemed to have shrunk and grown stiff, as they stood there shivering, dripping all over like umbrellas in pouring rain. 

‘God, they look funny!’ croaked one of the onlookers. 

The wash-house was having a grand time. The spectators had moved back to avoid being splashed. Applause and jokes mingled with the sluicing of water as the buckets were emptied one after the 
other. Big puddles formed on the ground and the two women were soon paddling up to their ankles. Then Virginie decided to play dirty; she suddenly grabbed a bucket of boiling soda that one of her 
neighbours had asked for, and threw it at Gervaise. 

There was a scream. They all thought Gervaise had been scalded. The boiling soda, however, had barely caught her left foot. Maddened by the pain, she hurled a bucket, without filling it this time, at 
Virginie’s legs, making her fall over. 

The washerwomen all spoke at once. 

‘She’s gone and broken her leg!’ 

‘Well, the other one wanted to boil ’er alive!’ 

‘The blonde one’s in the right, ain’t she, if they've pinched ’er bloke!’ 

Madam Boche kept exclaiming and raising her arms in the air. She’d taken up a position at a safe distance between two tubs, while Claude and Etienne, crying and gasping in terror, clung to her skirts, 
wailing over and over: ‘Maman! Maman!’ When she saw Virginie on the ground, she ran over to Gervaise and tugged at her skirt. 

‘Come on, that’s enough! Let’s go. This has given me such a turn! | never saw such a set-to!’ 

But she had to step back and retreat to the safety of the tubs, with the children. Virginie had jumped up and was squeezing Gervaise’s throat, trying to strangle her. Gervaise jerked free and grabbed 
hold of Virginie’s hair, hanging on to it as if trying to pull her head off. Once more battle was joined, but silently, without screams or insults. They made no attempt to wrestle, but went for each other's 
faces with their hands, clawing and scratching at whatever they could reach. The tall brunette’s red ribbon and blue chenille net were ripped off; her bodice had split at the neck, showing her bare flesh 
and most of one shoulder, while the blonde Gervaise, her clothes in disarray—one sleeve of her white bodice torn off somehow—had a split in her chemise that revealed the cleavage of her bare 
bosom. Bits of clothing were flying in all directions. Virginie was the first to draw blood, leaving three long scratches on Gervaise’s face from her mouth to below her chin; Gervaise took care to protect 
her eyes, closing them at each attack, for fear of being blinded. Virginie was not bleeding yet. Gervaise had been trying to get hold of her ears, furious at her lack of success, but eventually she managed 
to grab one of her earrings, a yellow glass pear-drop; she pulled it, the ear split, and blood flowed. 

‘They're killin’ each other! Pull em apart!’ several voices cried. 

The women had closed in. They were forming into two camps, some urging the two on as if they were a couple of dogs fighting, while the others turned away, shaking, saying they’d had enough, they 
couldn't stand it any more. The fight nearly turned into a general brawl. Women were yelling abuse at each other—nasty bitch! useless cow!—and bare arms were raised. Three loud slaps were heard. 
Meanwhile, Madam Boche was looking for the laundry boy. 

‘Charles! Charles! ... Where's he got to?’ 

She found him in the front row, watching with his arms folded. He was a strapping lad with a bull neck. He was laughing, enjoying the sight of the bare flesh on display. The little blonde was nice and 
round. Wouldn't it be fun if her blouse split open! 

‘Look!’ he murmured, with a wink. ‘She's got a birthmark under her arm.’ 

‘So that’s where you are!’ shouted Madam Boche when she caught sight of him. ‘Come on, help us get them apart! You can do that!’ 

‘No thanks! Not by meselfl’ he said calmly. ‘And get me eye scratched like the other day? Not likely! That's not my job, I’ve got other things to do. Don’t worry, there’s no need to get too concerned. A 
bit of bloodlettin’ won't hurt ‘em. It'll soften ‘em up.’ 

The concierge said something about fetching the police, but the manageress, the pale young woman with the sore eyes, wouldn’t hear of it. She repeated several times: 


‘No, no, | can’t ’ave that. It gives the place a bad name.’ 

The two women were still fighting, on the ground now. Suddenly Virginie got to her knees. She'd just picked up a beater and was waving it in the air. Her voice had turned into a terrible snarl. 

‘You're goin’ to get it now! ’Ave you got all your dirty stuff ready?’ 

Gervaise also stretched out her hand, grabbed a beater, and held it up like a club. Her voice too had become very shrill. 

‘So you want a good drubbin’, do you? C’mon, show me that filthy skin of yours, and I'll make ribbons of it!’ 

For a moment they made no move, glowering at each other. With their hair hanging over their eyes, breasts heaving, all muddy, and covered in bruises, they waited for their chance. Gervaise struck 
the first blow, her beater glancing off Virginie’s shoulder. Then she threw herself sideways to avoid the other's beater that caught her lightly on the hip. Now, having started, they went at it like women 
beating their washing, rhythmically, with all their might. When a blow struck home, it sounded muffled, as if it had landed in a tub of water. 

Around them, the women were no longer laughing. Several had left, saying it made them feel sick, but the ones who'd stayed were craning their necks, and had a cruel glint in their eyes, impressed by 
how gutsy the two girls were. Madam Boche had taken Claude and Etienne away; their crying could be heard in the distance, mingling with the thuds of the beaters. 

Suddenly, Gervaise let out a yell. Virginie had landed a tremendous blow on her arm, above the elbow; a red mark appeared and there was an immediate swelling. At this, she hurled herself at Virginie. 
They all thought she was going to beat her senseless. 

‘That's enough!’ they shouted. 

But the look on Gervaise’s face was so frightening that no one dared go near. With extraordinary strength she seized Virginie round the waist and bent her over so that her face was flattened against 
the stone floor and her bottom was in the air; despite her struggles, Gervaise pulled her skirts all the way up. Finding her knickers underneath, she thrust her hand into the opening and ripped them off, 
exposing Virginie’s thighs and buttocks. Then she raised her beater and began to beat, just as she used to beat in Plassans, on the banks of the Viorne, when the woman she worked for did the 
washing for the garrison. The wood sank into the flesh with a dull thud. With each blow, a red weal appeared on the white skin. 

‘Blimey!’ muttered young Charles, wide-eyed with amazement. 

At first there was more laughter. But soon the cry ‘That's enough!’ began again. Gervaise, tireless, deaf to the cries, carried on, bending over her work, concerned not to miss a single spot. She wanted 
to beat every inch of that skin until it was scarlet with shame. She began to talk to herself, full of ferocious glee as an old washerwoman’s song came back to her: 

‘Thwack! Thwack! Margot at the wash ... 

Thwack! Thwack! Swings her beater—slosh ... 

Thwack! Thwack! Washing from her soul ... 

Thwack! Thwack! Misery black as coal...’ 

She went on: ‘This one’s for you, this one’s for your sister, and this one’s for Lantier ... Make sure they get theirs when you see ’em. Now, let’s do it again. This one’s for Lantier, this one’s for your 
sister, this one’s for you ... 

‘Thwack! Thwack! Margot at the wash ... 

Thwack! Thwack! Swings her beater—slosh...’ 

They had to drag Virginie away. Weeping and extremely red in the face, the lanky brunette grabbed her washing and fled, well and truly defeated. Meanwhile, Gervaise slipped her arm back into the 
sleeve of her bodice and fastened her skirt. Her arm hurt and she asked Madam Boche to help her carry her washing. The concierge couldn't stop talking about the fight and how she had felt while it 
was happening; and she said she'd have a look at Gervaise, to see if she was all right. 

‘Something might be broken ... | ’eard a crack...’ 

But Gervaise wanted to leave. She said nothing in response to the commiserations or garrulous congratulations of the women standing round her in their long aprons. When she had her bundle she 
made for the door, where her kids were waiting. 

‘Two hours, that’s two sous,’ said the manageress, stopping her from the booth where she was already reinstalled. 

Two sous? What for? She didn’t realise she was being charged for using the wash-house. But she handed over the two sous. Limping badly under the weight of the wet clothes slung over her shoulder, 
dripping wet herself, her elbow bruised and her cheek bleeding, she went on her way, dragging Claude and Etienne, who trotted along beside her, still upset, their faces tear-stained. 

Behind her a tremendous sluice-like noise again filled the wash-house. The women had finished their bread and drunk their wine and, their faces flushed, were pounding away harder than ever, excited 
by the scrap between Gervaise and Virginie. Along the rows of tubs, once again, you could see a frenzy of arms, sharply outlined figures moving violently backwards and forwards like marionettes on 
hinges, bending at the waist and twisting at the shoulders. There was much chattering from one end of the shed to the other. The sound of voices, laughter, and crude jokes mingled with a great gurgling 
of water. Taps spurted, buckets spilled over, a river ran under the tubs. This was the busiest part of the afternoon, when the women battered their washing for all they were worth. In the vast shed, the 
steam took on a reddish hue, except where round beams of sunlight, shining through holes in the blinds, formed golden circles. The air was thick with a stifling, soap-smelling warmth. Suddenly the 
shed was filled with a white vapour; the huge lid of the copper in which the washing was boiled rose automatically along a central ratchet, and the gaping mouth of the copper, set inside a brick casing, 
discharged clouds of steam which had the sickly smell of potash. Meanwhile, alongside, the wringers were working away; in cast-iron cylinders bundles of washing were being drained of water with a 
turn of the fly-wheel; as the machine turned, panting and blowing, it made the whole wash-house vibrate with the ceaseless working of its steel arms. 

When Gervaise began to walk up the path to the Hotel Boncoeur, she began to cry again. It was a dark, narrow side street with a gutter running along the side for slops; the familiar stench made her 
think back on the fortnight she’d spent with Lantier, a fortnight of misery and squabbling which now filled her with bitter regret. She began to feel completely alone. 

Upstairs, the room was bare and filled with sunlight from the open window. The light, with its sheet of golden, dancing dust, showed up the wretchedness of the black ceiling and peeling wallpaper. The 
only thing left was a woman's little neckerchief, twisted like a piece of string, hanging from a nail over the mantelpiece. The children’s bed had been pulled into the middle of the room, away from the 
chest, whose drawers were now all open and empty. Lantier had washed and finished off the pomade, two sous’ worth in a folded playing-card; the bowl he had used was still full of greasy water. He’d 
left nothing behind, and the corner where the trunk used to be now seemed to Gervaise like a gaping hole. Even the little round mirror hanging from the window catch had gone. Then, fearing the worst, 
she looked at the mantelpiece: Lantier had taken the pawn tickets. The pale pink bundle was no longer there, between the two zinc candlesticks that didn’t match. 

She hung her washing over the back of a chair and stood looking round, staring at the furniture, too numb even to cry. She had one sou left of the four she’d saved for the wash-house. Then, hearing 
Etienne and Claude laughing by the window, already happy again, she went over and put her arms round them, lost in thought for a moment as she looked out at the grey road where that morning 
she’d seen the workers emerge from their sleep, and the mighty labours of Paris begin. By now the day's work made the very cobblestones give off a burning haze that hung over the city behind the 
boundary wall. It was on to this street, into this blazing heat, that she was being cast out alone, with her little ones; and she looked along the outer boulevards, to right and left, her eyes focusing on 
each end, filled with a nameless dread, as if, from now on, her life would be lived out within this space, between a slaughterhouse and a hospital. 
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3 weeks later, at about half past eleven on a bright sunny morning, Gervaise and Coupeau the roofer were having a brandied plum together in Pere Colombe’s bar, the Assommoir.: Coupeau had been 
smoking a cigarette outside on the pavement when Gervaise crossed the street after delivering some laundry, and insisted that she join him. Her big square laundry basket lay beside her on the floor, 
behind the little zinc table. 

Pére Colombe’s Assommoir stood at the corner of the Rue des Poissonniers and the Boulevard de Rochechouart. The sign outside bore a single word, in tall blue lettering right across: Spirits. At the 
door, planted in two half-casks, were some dusty oleanders. The huge counter with its rows of glasses, its water fountain, and its pewter measuring cups, ran along to the left as you came in, and the 
large room was decorated all round with huge casks painted light yellow and highly varnished, with hoops and spigots of shining copper. Higher up were shelves displaying bottles of liqueur, jars of 
brandied fruit, and neatly arranged flasks of all kinds; they concealed the walls, and their bright splashes of apple green, pale gold, and soft reddish-brown were reflected in the mirror behind the counter. 
But the most striking feature of the place, in a glassed-in yard at the back, behind an oak balustrade, was the distilling apparatus that the customers could see working away, with its long-necked retorts 
and tubes coiling down into the ground—a devil's kitchen where half-sozzled workmen would come and lose themselves in alcoholic reveries. 

At lunchtime on this particular day the Assommoir was empty. Pére Colombe, a stocky man of forty in a sleeved waistcoat, was serving a little girl of about ten who wanted four sous’ worth of spirits in 
a cup. A broad beam of sunlight was streaming in through the door, warming the wooden floor which was permanently wet with the spittle of smokers. And from the counter, from the casks, from the 
whole room, a smell of spirits rose up, an alcoholic vapour that seemed to bloat and intoxicate even the dust-motes dancing in the sun. 

Meanwhile, Coupeau was rolling a fresh cigarette. He looked very spruce in his smock and little blue cloth cap, and each time he laughed he showed a fine set of white teeth. With his protruding lower 
jaw, slightly flat nose, and fine brown eyes, he looked like a nice friendly dog. His thick curly hair stood up on end. At twenty-six, his skin was still soft. Opposite him, Gervaise, in a black cloth jacket, 
her head bare, was finishing her plum, holding it by the stem between her fingers. They were sitting close to the street, at the first of the four tables lined up alongside the casks, in front of the counter. 
When the roofer had lit his cigarette, he put his elbows on the table and, leaning forward, gazed at Gervaise for a few moments in silence. That morning her pretty face had the milky transparency of 
fine porcelain. Then, referring to something that was private between them, something they’d already discussed, he asked simply, keeping his voice down: 

‘So it's no? You're sayin’ no?’ 

‘Of course I’m sayin’ no, Mister Coupeau,’ Gervaise replied calmly, with a smile. Surely you're not goin’ to start on that again. You promised you'd behave ... If I'd known, | wouldn't have agreed to 
come and ‘ave a drink.’ 

He said nothing, but went on looking at her, very close, with a gaze of unashamed, pleading tenderness, enchanted especially by her lips, pale pink and slightly moist, revealing the bright red of her 
mouth when she smiled. She didn’t draw back, but sat looking placidly at ease and perfectly friendly. After a pause, she went on: 

‘You can't be serious. I’m an old woman, I’ve got a big boy of eight ... What would we do together?’ 

‘Oh, come on,’ murmured Coupeau, with a wink. ‘Same as everybody.’ 

She made a gesture of irritation. 

‘Ha! Do you think it’s all about havin’ fun? | can see you've never ‘ad to run a home! No, Mister Coupeau, I’ve got important things to consider. Just havin’ fun doesn’t get you anywhere, you know! I've 
got two mouths to feed, and they're good eaters, | can tell you! How do you think I'd be able to bring up those kiddies if | didn’t take life seriously? And, | must say, my bad luck has really taught me a 
lesson. You know, men just aren’t for me any more. It'll be a long time before | get caught again.’ 

She put all this to him very calmly, without anger, as if she was discussing some laundry matter, like why she wouldn't starch a shawl. It was clear she’d made up her mind, after long and careful 
thought. 

Coupeau, quite moved, repeated several times: 

‘You're upsettin’ me, really upsettin’ me...’ 

‘Yes, | can see that, Mister Coupeau,’ she replied, ‘and I’m very sorry. You mustn't take it to ‘eart. If | wanted to have fun, I’d rather have it with you than anybody else. You seem a good sort, you're 
nice. We could give it a go, and see how long it'd last. I’m not turning my nose up at the idea, and I’m not sayin’ it wouldn't work ... But what'd be the point if I’m not interested? I’ve been workin’ at 
Madam Fauconnier’s for two weeks now. The kids are goin’ to school, I've got a job, I'm ‘appy ... Best to leave things as they are, | reckon.’ 

She bent down to pick up her basket. 

‘But you're keepin’ me talkin’, they'll be wonderin’ where I’ve got to ... You'll find somebody else, Mister Coupeau, I’m sure you will, someone prettier than me and without two kids in tow.’ 

He looked at the clock set in the mirror, and made her sit down again. 

‘Wait a minute! It’s only twenty-five to twelve. I’ve got another twenty-five minutes ... You needn't think I'll try anythin’ on, we’ve got the table between us ... Do you hate me so much that you won't 
even stop for a little chat?’ 

She put her basket down again, not wanting to seem rude, and they began to talk like old friends. She’d had something to eat before going out with her washing, and he’d bolted his soup and beef so 
he could keep a lookout for her. While talking to him quite amiably, Gervaise kept gazing out of the windows, between the jars of brandied fruit, at everything that was going on in the street, where the 
lunch hour had brought out an extraordinary throng of people. Along both pavements, in the narrow space between the houses, there was an endless flow of scurrying feet, swinging arms, and jabbing 
elbows. The latecomers, held back at work, came racing along with giant strides, looking grim and hungry, and disappeared into the baker's opposite, emerging with a pound loaf under their arm before 


going into the Veau a Deux Tétes, three doors further along, for the set meal at six sous. Next to the baker was a greengrocer who also sold fried potatoes with mussels and parsley, and a continuous 
stream of female workers in long aprons came out clutching bags of chips and cups of mussels; other girls— pretty, bareheaded, more dainty-looking—bought bunches of radishes. Leaning forward, 
Gervaise could see another shop, a charcuterie, full of people, with children coming out holding, in greaseproof paper, a breaded chop, a sausage, or a piece of hot black pudding. Meanwhile, along 
the road that even in fine weather was slimy with black mud because of the trampling throng, some workmen were already coming out of the eating houses and strolling along in twos and threes, 
slapping their thighs, heavy with food, slow and placid amid the jostling crowd. 

A group had gathered just outside the Assommoir. 

‘Come on, Bibi-la-Grillade,’: one of them croaked, ‘what about a round of rotgut?’ 

Five workmen came in and stood at the bar. 

‘Ha! Look at that crook Colombe!’ continued the voice. ‘We want the real stuff, and in proper glasses, not thimbles!’ 

Pére Colombe served them, unruffled. Another group of three arrived. Gradually a crowd of overalls formed at the corner of the street, stopped there briefly, then pushed past the dust-grey oleanders 
into the bar. 

‘Don't be silly!’ Gervaise was saying to Coupeau. ‘Sex is all you think about! Of course | loved him ... But after the awful way he walked out...’ 

They were talking about Lantier. Gervaise hadn’t seen him again. She thought he was living with Virginie’s sister, at La Glaciére, at the friend’s who was supposed to be setting up a hat factory. Not 
that she had any intention of running after him. At first she'd been terribly upset and had even wanted to throw herself in the river, but then she’d thought it all over and concluded it was all for the best. 
If Lantier had stayed she might never have been able to bring up her kids, he got through money so fast. He could come and see Claude and Etienne, she wouldn't kick him out. But as far as she was 
concerned, she would rather be hacked to pieces than let him touch her again. She said all this in a way that showed her mind was made up, like a woman who had mapped out her life, while Coupeau, 
still in the grip of his desire for her, carried on making jokes and suggestive remarks in response to everything she said, asking her the crudest questions about Lantier, but in such a light-hearted way, 
flashing his lovely white teeth, that she was quite unable to take offence. 

‘| bet you knocked 'im about a bit,’ he said finally. ‘You're terrible, you are! You beat everybody up.’ 

She cut him short with a peal of laughter. Yes, it was true, she’d given a good hiding to that hulking great Virginie. That day, she’d have been only too glad to strangle somebody. And she laughed even 
more when Coupeau told her that Virginie was so mortified at having shown people everything she’d got that she’d left the neighbourhood. Gervaise’s face, however, still kept its childlike sweetness, 
and she held out her chubby hands, saying several times that she wouldn't hurt a fly: she knew about hard knocks only because she’d had a lot of them herself. This set her off talking about her girlhood 
in Plassans. She'd never been one for running after boys, she wasn’t interested, but when Lantier had taken her at fourteen she thought it was nice because he said he was her husband and it was like 
playing mothers and fathers. Her only weakness, she assured him, was being very soft-hearted, liking everybody, and getting very attached to people who often caused her endless misery. So, when 
she loved a man, she wasn't interested in fooling about with him, she dreamed only of their living always together and being happy. When Coupeau sniggered and mentioned her two kids, whom she 
certainly hadn't hatched under her pillow, she rapped him on the knuckles and added that of course she was made the same way as other women, but it was wrong to think that women were always 
mad keen on that alone; women thought about the home, they worked their fingers to the bone with their housework, and went to bed at night too worn out not to fall asleep straight away. Besides, she 
was like her mother, a tireless worker who'd died in hamess after working like a slave for old Macquart for over twenty years. She was still very slim, whereas her mother had had shoulders broad 
enough to break down doors, but all the same she took after her in the way she became extremely attached to people. And even her little limp she'd got from her poor mother, whom old Macquart was 
forever beating half to death.* Scores of times, her mother had told her about the nights when her father had come home drunk and made love to her so violently that he nearly broke her bones; and it 
must have been on one of those nights that she’d been conceived, with her gammy leg. 

‘Oh, it’s nothin’, you ’ardly notice,’ said Coupeau, trying to be nice. 

She shook her head, for she knew full well that it showed; she’d be bent double by the time she was forty. Then with a little laugh she added gently: 

‘You're a funny one, fancyin’ a cripple.’ 

At this, with his elbows still on the table, he leaned even closer and started paying her quite bold compliments, as if trying to make her drunk with words. But she went on shaking her head, not letting 
herself be tempted, though she found his wheedling tone very pleasant. As she listened, her gaze was fixed on the street, as if interested once more in the ever-growing crowd. Now, in the empty 
shops, they were sweeping up; the greengrocer was taking the last pan of fried potatoes off the stove and the charcutier: was clearing up the dirty plates spread across his counter. Groups of workmen 
were emerging from all the eating houses; fellows with beards were pushing each other and playing about like kids, their hobnailed boots making a scraping noise as they went sliding over the cobbles; 
others, their hands thrust deep into their pockets, stood having a quiet smoke, blinking in the sunlight. They poured on to the pavement, the roadway, and the gutters, streaming out of open shop doors 
like a slow-moving tide, eddying round passing carts, and forming a long trail of workmen's smocks and overalls and old coats all faded and colourless in the golden light that was spreading down the 
street. Factory bells could be heard in the distance, but the workmen were in no hurry, stopping to relight their pipes; then, after calling to each other from bar to bar, they finally made up their minds to 
go back to work, and slouched off. Gervaise was amused by three workmen, one tall and two short, who stopped to look back every few paces and eventually came back down the street and walked 
straight over to Pere Colombe’s Assommoir. 

‘Well,’ she murmured, ‘those three must be really lazy.’ 

‘Hey,’ said Coupeau, ‘I know the tall one, it's Mes-Bottes,: he’s a mate of mine.’ 

The Assommoir had filled up. Everybody was talking very loudly, sometimes shouting to cut through the din. From time to time a fist would bang down on the counter and make the glasses clink. The 
drinkers were standing in little knots, all packed together, their hands folded over their bellies or clasped behind their backs; some of them, over by the casks, had to wait a quarter of an hour before 
they could order their drinks from Pére Colombe. 

‘Well, well, if it ain’t that swanky old Cadet-Cassis!’: shouted Mes-Bottes, giving Coupeau a great slap on the shoulder. ‘A real gent, who smokes cigarettes and wears fancy shirts! Tryin’ to impress his 
lady friend, givin’ her a nice little treat.’ 

‘Bugger off!’ replied Coupeau, very put out. 

But Mes-Bottes just laughed. 

‘Don't come that! You’re no better than the rest of us, mate ... Once a slob always a slob!’ 

He gave Gervaise a horrible leer and turned his back. She shrank away, quite alarmed. The pipe smoke and the strong smell of all these men, mingled with the alcohol fumes, was making her choke, 
and she began to cough. 

‘Drink is such a terrible thing,’ she said under her breath. 

And she told him that years ago, in Plassans, she used to drink anisette with her mother, but one day it had nearly killed her, and that had put her off it completely, so that now she couldn't stand the 
sight of liquor. 

‘Look,’ she said, holding up her glass, ‘I ate my plum, but I’m leavin’ the syrup because it would make me ill.’ 

Coupeau couldn't understand either how people could swallow spirits by the glassful. A plum now and again, that was all right, but as for rotgut, absinthe,* and that sort of muck, no thanks, they could 
keep it! His mates could tease him as much as they liked, he stayed outside when those tosspots piled into the boozer. His old man, a roofer like himself, had cracked his head open on the pavement 
when he fell off the roof at No. 25 Rue Coquenard,” one day when he'd had a skinful; and that memory had kept the whole family off the grog. Every time he went down the Rue Coquenard and saw 
the spot, he thought to himself that he’d rather drink out of the gutter than have a drink in a cheap bar, even if it was free. And he concluded by saying: 

‘In our line of business, you've got to ‘ave steady legs.’ 

Gervaise had picked up her basket. However, she didn’t stand up, but held it on her lap with a dreamy, far-away look on her face as if the young workman’s words had stirred in her vague thoughts 
about life. And she went on slowly, with no apparent link to what Coupeau had said: 

‘| don’t want anythin’ special, you know, | don’t ask for much ... My ideal would be to get on with me work in peace, always have somethin’ to eat and somewhere decent to sleep ... You know, just a 
bed, a table, and a couple of chairs, that's all ... Oh, and I'd like, if | could, to bring up me kids and make sure they're good, decent people ... And there’s one other thing I'd like, if | ever lived with 
somebody again, it’s not to get knocked about; no, | really don’t want to be knocked about ... That's all | want, really.’ 

For a while she carried on wondering if there was anything else she'd like, but she could think of nothing else that mattered to her. Nevertheless, she went on, after some hesitation: 

‘Yes, | suppose I'd like to die in me own bed ... After slaving away all me life, it'd be nice to die at home, in me own bed.’ 

This time she stood up. Coupeau, who'd nodded in approval at each thing she'd said, was already on his feet, worried about the time. But they didn’t leave immediately; she was curious and wanted to 
go and have a look at the big copper distilling apparatus that was working away under the clear-glass roof of the little courtyard at the back, behind the oak balustrade. Coupeau, who'd followed her, 
explained how it worked, pointing out the different parts of the machine and showing her the huge retort from which trickled a little stream of pure alcohol. The still, with its strangely shaped containers 
and endless coils of piping, had a forbidding look; there was no steam coming out of it, but you could just hear a kind of breathing inside, like a subterranean rumbling. It was as if some mysterious 
midnight task was being carried out in broad daylight by a strong, grim, silent worker. Meanwhile, Mes-Bottes, with his two mates, had come over and was leaning on the oak balustrade, while they 
waited for a free spot at the counter. He laughed like a pulley that needed oiling as he gazed fondly at the booze-machine. Christ! Wasn't she lovely! There was enough in that big copper belly of hers 
to keep your whistle wetted for a whole week! He’d have liked it, he really would, if they'd solder the end of the tube between his teeth, so he could feel the stuff, still warm, filling him up like a little river, 
flowing right down to his feet, never stopping. Hell, yes! That'd suit him perfectly, it'd be a damn sight better than the thimbles they got from that mean old bugger Colombe! His pals all laughed and 
declared that he was a character and couldn't half talk. The still worked on, silently, with no flame nor any cheerful play of light on its dull copper surface, sweating out its alcohol like a slow but 
inexhaustible spring which would eventually spill out into the bar-room, spread over the outer boulevards, and engulf the whole, vast expanse of the city. Gervaise shuddered and stepped back; trying 
to smile, she muttered: 

‘| know it’s silly, but that machine gives me the creeps. Drink always does that to me.’ 

Then, coming back to her vision of perfect happiness: 

‘So, don’t you think I’m right? It'd be much better to work, eat, have a little place of your own, bring up your kids, and die in your bed...’ 

‘And not get knocked about,’ added Coupeau, trying to be funny. ‘But I'd never hit you, | really wouldn't, if you'd say yes, Madam Gervaise. There’s no need to be afraid of that, | never drink, and anyway 
| love you too much. Come on, what about it, tonight? We can keep each other's feet warm.’ 

He’d lowered his voice and was whispering in her ear as she made her way through the crowd, holding her basket in front of her. But she still said no, shaking her head several times. However, she 
did turn round to smile at him, and seemed pleased to know he didn’t drink. She'd certainly have said yes if she hadn’t promised herself never to take up with a man again. At last they reached the door 
and went out, leaving behind them the crowded bar that seemed to breathe out into the street the raucous sound of voices and the strong, sweet smell of liquor. Mes-Bottes could be heard calling Pére 
Colombe a crook and accusing him of only half filling his glass. He, Mes-Bottes, was as true as they come, a hell of a guy; he wouldn't take any crap from anybody. His boss could go and fuck himself, 
he wasn’t going back to that dump of his, he was sick of it. And he suggested to his two friends that they should go to the Petit Bonhomme qui Tousse,” a boozer near the Barriére Saint-Denis,” where 
they had some really good stuff. 

‘Ah, we can breathe again!’ said Gervaise when they were out on the pavement. ‘Well, goodbye, and thank you, Mister Coupeau. | must get back straight away.’ 

She was about to set off down the boulevard, but he took her hand and wouldn't let go, saying: 

‘Why not come with me, round by the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or, it’s hardly out of your way. I’ve got to call in at me sister's before going back to work. We can keep each other company.’ 

After a while she agreed and they walked slowly up the Rue des Poissonniers, side by side, but not arm in arm. He told her about his family. His mother, Maman Coupeau, used to make waistcoats, 
but her eyes were going, so now she did some cleaning. She'd turned sixty-two on the third of the previous month. He was the youngest. One of his sisters, Madam Lerat, a widow of thirty-six, was a 
flower-maker and lived in the Rue des Moines, in Batignolles.* The other sister, who was thirty, had married a chain-maker, a sour bugger by the name of Lorilleux. It was this sister he was going to 
see, in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or. She lived in the big tenement building on the left. He usually had his evening meal at the Lorilleux’; it was cheaper that way for all of them. In fact, he was on his way 
there now to tell them not to expect him that evening, because he’d been invited to a friend’s. 

Gervaise had been listening, but suddenly broke in and asked with a smile: 

‘So you're called Cadet-Cassis, are you, Mister Coupeau?’ 

‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘that's a nickname me mates gave me ’cos | usually ‘ave a cassis when they drag me into a bar. Might as well be called Cadet-Cassis as Mes-Bottes, don’t you reckon?’ 


‘Oh yes, Cadet-Cassis isn’t at all bad,’ she declared. 

Then she asked him about his work. He was still working at the same place, the new hospital, behind the boundary wall. Oh, there was plenty to do; he’d certainly be there for the rest of the year. There 
were loads of gutters to do! 

‘You know,’ he said, ‘l can see the Hotel Boncoeur from up there. You were standin’ at the window yesterday and | gave you a wave, but you didn’t see me.’ 

They'd already walked a hundred metres along the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or when he stopped, looked up, and said: 

‘This is it. | was born a bit further along, at No. 22 ... This is a bloody big building, though. It’s like a barracks inside!’ 

Gervaise looked up and studied the front of the building. On the street side it had five floors, each with fifteen windows in a line, the black shutters of which, with their broken slats, gave the vast expanse 
of wall a look of utter desolation. Below, on the ground floor, there were four shops: to the right of the doorway a huge, greasy eating-house, to the left a coal merchant's, a draper’s, and an umbrella 
shop. The building looked all the more colossal because it stood between two rickety little shacks, pressed against it on either side; square-shaped, like a roughly cast block of cement, crumbling and 
flaking in the rain, this enormous, crude cube rose right up into the pale sky, high above the surrounding rooftops, its mud-coloured sides, unplastered and as stark and grim as prison walls, showing 
rows of toothing-stones, like decaying jaws gaping in the void. But what especially interested Gervaise was the door, an enormous arched door reaching up to the second floor and opening on to a 
deep covered entryway, beyond which could be seen the dim light of a large courtyard. Down the middle of the entrance that was cobbled like the street, ran a gutter flowing with very pale pink water. 
‘Come on in,’ said Coupeau. ‘Nobody's goin’ to eat you.’ 

Gervaise preferred to wait in the street, but she couldn't resist stepping through the doorway as far as the concierge’s lodge on the right. There, on the threshold, she looked up once more. Inside, each 
of the four identical walls stretched up six storeys, enclosing the huge square courtyard. The walls were grey, eaten away in leprous yellow patches and streaked with water from the roof; they rose 
straight from the cobbles to the roof slates, without any moulding, broken only by the drainpipes, with bends at each floor, where the gaping drain-heads had made rusty iron stains. The shutterless 
windows revealed bare panes of greenish glass, the colour of muddy water. Some were open, with blue check mattresses hanging out to air; others had clothes-lines strung across, with things drying— 
a whole household’s wash, the man’s shirts, the woman’s camisoles, the kids’ pants; there was one on the third floor where a baby’s nappy was stretched out, caked with filth. From the top floor to the 
bottom, the cramped tenements were bursting at the seams, scraps of their poverty spilling out through every chink. On each side, at ground level, a tall, narrow doorway, without a frame, cut out of 
the plaster, led into a cracked hallway at the end of which was a spiral staircase with grimy steps and an iron rail; there were four of these staircases, indicated by the first four letters of the alphabet 
painted on the wall. The ground floors had been turned into huge workshops, their windows black with grime: a locksmith’s forge could be seen blazing away; further on, a carpenter's plane could be 
heard, while near the concierge’s lodge a dye-works was discharging the pale pink stream that ran through the archway. The courtyard, dirty with puddles of dye, wood-shavings, and clinkers, had 
grass growing round its edges and between the uneven cobbles; half of it was filled with a garish light, as if it had been cut in two by the light where the sun ended. On the shaded side, round a dripping 
tap which kept one spot permanently wet, three little hens with muddy feet were pecking at the ground, looking for worms. Gervaise let her eyes travel slowly down from the sixth floor to the bottom and 
up again, astonished at the sheer size of the place, feeling as though she were in the middle of some living organism, in the very heart of a city, fascinated by the building as if she were in the presence 
of a gigantic human being. 

‘ls Madam looking for somebody?’ called the concierge inquisitively, appearing at the door of her lodge. 

Gervaise explained that she was waiting for someone. She turned back towards the street, but as Coupeau was taking his time she went into the yard again to take another look, as if drawn to the 
building despite herself. It didn’t strike her as ugly. Among the odds and ends at the windows there were some cheerful little touches: a wallflower in a pot, some canaries tweeting in a cage, shaving 
mirrors shining like bright stars in the darkness. Down below a carpenter was singing, accompanied by the regular whistling noise of his plane, while in the locksmith’s workshop hammers beating 
rhythmically produced a loud silvery sound. Then, at nearly every open window, against the background of the poverty just visible behind, children showed their laughing, grubby faces, or women could 
be seen sewing, their calm profiles bent over their work. They were resuming their tasks after the midday meal, the men had gone back to their jobs, the building had returned to its customary tranquillity, 
broken only by sounds from the workshops, a sort of lullaby that went on for hours, always the same. The courtyard really was a bit damp, and Gervaise thought that if she lived there she’d like to be 
at the back, on the sunny side. She’d taken a few steps into the yard, breathing in the musty smell typical of places where the poor live, a mixture of age-old dust and rotting rubbish; but since the acrid 
smell of the dye-water predominated, she thought it wasn’t nearly as bad as at the Hotel Boncceur. She was already choosing the window she'd like, over in the left-hand corner, where there was a little 
window-box planted with scarlet runners, whose slender stems were beginning to wind round a cat’s cradle of string. 

‘I've kept you waiting, ‘aven’t |?’ said Coupeau all of a sudden, coming up behind her. ‘They always make a fuss when | don’t eat with ‘em, and especially today ’cos my sister bought some veal.’ 

As she had given a little start of surprise, he in his turn gazed up at the building, saying: 

‘You were lookin’ at this place. It’s always let, from top to bottom. There are three hundred tenants, | think. If I'd had any furniture, I'd ‘ave kept an eye open for a little room ’ere meself. It'd be all right, 
don’t you think?’ 

‘Yes, it'd be all right,’ murmured Gervaise. ‘In our street in Plassans it wasn’t as crowded as this. Look, isn’t it nice, that window on the fifth floor, with the scarlet runners?’ 

Then, persistent as ever, he asked her again if she’d say yes. As soon as they had a bed they'd rent something here. But she hurried out through the archway, begging him not to start that nonsense 
again. The building could fall down first before she’d ever share a bed with him there. All the same, when Coupeau left her in front of Madam Fauconnier’s shop, she let him hold her hand for a moment, 
out of friendship. 

For a month Gervaise and the roofer remained on the best of terms. He thought she was really gutsy, slaving away at work, looking after her kids, and still managing to find time in the evening for all 
kinds of sewing jobs. Some women were just no good, all they thought about was having a good time and stuffing themselves, but, bloody hell, she wasn’t a bit like them, she took life seriously! When 
he said that, she’d laugh and protest modestly. She hadn't always been so good, worse luck. She’d remind him that she’d got pregnant at fourteen, and recalled the litres of anisette she and her mother 
put away in the old days. Experience had taught her a few things, that was all. It was a mistake to think she was strong-willed; on the contrary, she was very weak, she let herself be pushed around, 
because she hated causing people any trouble. Her dream was to live with nice people, because if you’re in bad company, she said, it was like being bashed on the head, it cracked your skull open 
and knocked you flat in no time, if you were a woman. She dreaded thinking about the future and said she was like a coin tossed up and landing heads or tails, depending on how it hit the pavement. 
Everything she’d seen so far, all the bad examples she’d had round her as a child, had taught her a big lesson. But Coupeau would make fun of her for having such gloomy thoughts and would tell her 
to keep her chin up, while at the same time trying to pinch her bottom. She’d push him away and give him a slap on the hand, while he yelped and laughed and declared that for a weak little woman 
she wasn’t exactly a pushover. As for him, he was easy-going and didn’t think too much about the future. He just took things as they came. You could always find a bed and a bit of grub somewhere. 
The neighbourhood seemed all right, except for a good few drunks who ought to be cleared out of the gutters. He wasn’t a bad sort, some of what he said was very sensible, and he was even a bit of 
a dandy, parting his hair carefully on one side and wearing nice ties and patent leather shoes on Sundays. Added to that he was as quick and cheeky as a monkey, with the Parisian working man’s 
love of banter and a gift of the gab that went well with his boyish looks. 

As time went by they did all sorts of good turns for each other at the Hotel Boncceur. Coupeau would fetch her milk, run errands, and deliver her bundles of washing; and in the evening, as he was the 
first to arrive home from work, he often took the kids for a walk along the outer boulevard. In return Gervaise would climb up to the little attic room where he slept and go through his clothes, sewing 
buttons on his overalls and mending his canvas jackets. They grew closer and closer. She was never bored when he was there, he entertained her with the stories he came back with, and the endless 
wisecracking of the Paris streets that was still quite new to her. But this continual brushing against Gervaise’s skirts aroused Coupeau more and more. He was hooked, no doubt about it! It began to 
get him down. He carried on with his tomfoolery, but inside he felt in such a state, his stomach in such a knot, that he no longer found anything funny. But he didn’t stop his nonsense, blurting out every 
time he saw her: ‘So when’s it gonna be?’ She knew what he meant, and promised it would be on the twelfth of never. Then he would tease her, turning up in her room holding his slippers, as if he was 
about to move in. She took it all in good part and carried on as normal without being embarrassed, despite his continual suggestive remarks. So long as he didn’t get rough she didn’t mind what he did. 
The only time she became angry was when he pulled out some of her hair trying to make her kiss him. 

Towards the end of June Coupeau lost his high spirits. He became very moody. Gervaise, worried by the look in his eye, barricaded herself in at night. Then, after a sulk that lasted from Sunday to 
Tuesday, he suddenly came and knocked on her door at about eleven o'clock on the Tuesday night. She didn’t want to let him in, but his voice was so soft and shaky that in the end she pushed aside 
the chest of drawers she'd put against the door. 

When he came in she thought he must be ill, he seemed so pale, with his red eyes and blotchy face. He stood there, stammering and shaking his head. No, no, he wasn't ill. He’d been crying for the 
last two hours, up there in his room, crying like a child and biting his pillow so that the neighbours wouldn’t hear. He hadn't slept for three days. It couldn’t go on like this. 

‘Listen, Madam Gervaise,’ he said, almost choking, on the point of breaking down again. ‘This has got to stop, hasn’t it? We'll get married. It's what | want, I've made my mind up.’ 

Gervaise looked most surprised. She became very serious. 

‘Oh, Mister Coupeau,’ she murmured, ‘whatever put that into your head? You know full well I've never asked that of you. I’ve never wanted that. No, no, | mean it. Think it over, please.’ 

But he went on shaking his head, with an air of obstinate determination. He’d thought it all through. He’d come down now because he had to have a good night’s sleep. Surely she wasn’t going to let 
him go back upstairs and start crying again! She just had to say yes and he wouldn't bother her any more, she could go to bed in peace. All he wanted was to hear her say yes. They could talk it over 
in the morning. 

‘But I’m not goin’ to say yes just like that,’ replied Gervaise. ‘I don’t want you to blame me, later on, for makin’ you do somethin’ silly. Look, Mister Coupeau, you shouldn't be so dead set on the idea. 
You don’t know in your own mind how you feel about me. If you went a week without seein’ me, you’d get over it, | bet. Men often get married just for one night, the first, but then there are all the other 
nights, and the days too, a whole lifetime, and they get really tired of it all ... Now just sit down, I'd like to talk it over right now.’ 

And so, until one o'clock in the morning, in that dark room lit by a single smoky candle they forgot to trim, they discussed the project of marriage, keeping their voices low so as not to wake the two 
children, Claude and Etienne, who lay with their heads on the same pillow, breathing softly. Gervaise kept coming back to the children, pointing to them: she’d be bringing him a funny kind of dowry, 
she really couldn't saddle him with two kids. Besides, she felt ashamed on his account. What would the neighbours say? They all knew about her lover and what had happened; it wouldn't look nice to 
go and get married barely two months later. All these reasonable points Coupeau answered with a simple shrug. He couldn't care less what the neighbours thought! He didn’t stick his nose into other 
people’s business— he'd be afraid of getting it dirty, for one thing! True, she’d had Lantier before him. But so what? She wasn’t some kind of loose woman, she didn’t bring men home, as so many 
women did, even posh women. As for the kids, well, damn it all, they’d grow up, and they’d bring em up proper, wouldn’t they? He’d never find a woman as gutsy, as kind, and with as many good 
qualities. Anyway, that wasn’t the point. She could’ve walked the streets, been ugly, lazy, and horrible, and had a whole pack of snotty kids, it wouldn’t have made any difference: she was the one he 
wanted. 

‘Yes, | want you,’ he kept saying, thumping his knee with his fist. ‘You’re the one | want, right? That’s all there is to it.’ 

Little by little Gervaise began to soften. She felt herself giving in to her heart and senses, overcome by his urgent, all-enveloping desire. Now she was venturing only timid objections, her hands lying 
limply on her lap, her face full of emotion. From outside, through the half-open window, the lovely June night breathed in little gusts of warm air that made the candle gutter and its long, reddish wick 
smoke. The only sounds to break the deep silence of the sleeping neighbourhood were the childlike sobs of a drunk lying on his back in the middle of the boulevard and, a long way off, a fiddle playing 
a popular dance-tune for a late-night party in some restaurant, a crystal-clear little melody, as clear and sharp as the sound of a harmonica. Coupeau, seeing Gervaise silent and vaguely smiling, at a 
loss for further arguments, seized her hands and pulled her towards him. She was in one of those unguarded moods she was so afraid of, when her defences were down and she felt too stirred 
emotionally to resist or to hurt anyone’s feelings. But Coupeau didn’t realise that she was surrendering. All he did, to take possession of her, was to go on holding her by the wrists, squeezing them so 
hard that it felt he was crushing them; the slight pain made each of them give a sigh, as if it relieved their feelings a little. 

‘Is it yes, then?’ he asked. 

‘What a terrible nuisance you are,’ she murmured. ‘You really want me to say yes? All right, then, yes ... But, my God, we might be making a big mistake.’ 

He stood up, threw his arms round her, and gave her a rough, clumsy kiss on the face. Then, as the kiss made a loud smacking noise, he was the first to look anxiously towards Claude and Etienne, 
tiptoeing up to them and lowering his voice: 

‘Shh! We must be careful,’ he said. ‘We mustn’t wake the kids up ... See you tomorrow.’ 

And he went back up to his room. Gervaise, trembling all over, remained sitting for nearly an hour on the edge of her bed, not even thinking of getting undressed. She was very touched, and thought 
Coupeau had behaved like a gentleman, for she’d thought at one moment that it was all over, and he was going to spend the night there. Down below, in the street, the drunk was making a raucous 
sound, like a lost animal. In the distance, the fiddle stopped playing its jolly little tune. 

In the days that followed, Coupeau tried to persuade Gervaise to go with him one evening to his sister's in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or. But she was very shy and seemed terrified at the prospect of this 
visit to the Lorilleux. She hadn't failed to notice that Coupeau was secretly afraid of the couple. Of course, he wasn’t dependent on his sister, who wasn’t even the eldest. Maman Coupeau would give 


her consent straight away, for she never went against her son. However, the fact was that, in the Coupeau family, the Lorilleux were thought to be earning as much as ten francs a day, and that gave 
them real power. Coupeau wouldn't have dared to get married without their prior approval of his wife. 

‘I've told em about you, so they know about our plans,’ he explained to Gervaise. ‘Blimey, you're a real baby! Come along tonight. Remember, | warned you, you'll find my sister a bit hard goin’, and 
Lorilleux ain't always very friendly either. The thing is, they're very cheesed off, because if | get married | won't be eatin’ with em any more and that'll mean they won't be able to save as much money. 
But don’t worry about that, they won't throw you out ... Do it for me, it’s got to be done.’ 

These words frightened Gervaise even more. One Saturday evening, however, she did agree to go. Coupeau called for her at half past eight. She’d got all dressed up in a black dress, a cashmere 
shawl patterned with yellow palm leaves, and a white bonnet trimmed with a narrow band of lace. During the six weeks since she’d started work, she’d saved the seven francs for the shawl and the two 
francs fifty for the bonnet. The dress was an old one that she’d cleaned and done up. 

‘They're expectin’ you,’ said Coupeau, as they were going round by the Rue des Poissonniers. ‘They're beginnin’ to get used to the idea of me bein’ married. They seem in a very good mood tonight. 
And if you've never seen gold chains bein’ made, you can enjoy watchin’. It so ’appens they've got a rush order to get done by Monday.’ 

‘Have they got gold there?’ asked Gervaise. 

‘Damn me, yes—on the walls, on the floor, everywhere.’ 

By now they'd gone through the archway and across the courtyard. The Lorilleux lived on the sixth floor, staircase B. Coupeau laughed as he told her to hold on tight to the banister and not let go. She 
looked up and blinked, seeing the towering void of the stairwell, lit by three gas burners, one on every other floor. The last one, right at the top, looked like a star twinkling in a black sky, while the other 
two cast long, strangely shaped beams of light up and down the endless spiral steps. 

‘Blimey!’ exclaimed the roofer as they reached the first landing, ‘it don’t ’alf smell of onion soup! Someone's been havin’ onion soup, that’s for sure.’ 

Staircase B, dirty and dingy, with its greasy steps and banisters, and its flaking walls showing the plaster underneath, did indeed still reek of cooking. On each landing, noisy echoing corridors led off, 
with yellow-painted doors blackened around the locks by dirty hands; while at the level of the window the drain-heads gave off a damp, fetid stench that mingled with the pungent smell of cooked onions. 
From the ground floor to the sixth you could hear the clatter of dishes, the rinsing of pans, and pots being scraped with spoons. On the first landing Gervaise glimpsed, through a half-open door on 
which the word Draughtsman was written in big letters, two men sitting at an oilcloth-covered table from which the dishes had been cleared, chattering away in a cloud of pipe smoke. The second and 
third landings were quieter; the only sounds coming through the cracks in the woodwork were the rocking of a cradle, the muffled crying of a child, and a rough female voice that went on and on like 
water from a tap, with no words clearly distinguishable; and she could see cards nailed to the doors, with names on them: Madam Gaudron, wool carder, and further on: Mister Madinier, cardboard 
boxes. On the fourth floor a fight was going on: a stamping of feet that made the floor shake, furniture being knocked over amid a dreadful racket of blows and curses, but which didn’t prevent the 
neighbours opposite from playing cards with the door open to let in some air. But when she reached the fifth floor Gervaise had to stop to catch her breath; she wasn’t used to climbing so many stairs, 
and this wall going round and round and these glimpses into one little dwelling after another were making her head spin. And now there was a whole family blocking the landing; the father was washing 
plates on a small earthenware stove near the sink, while the mother, sitting with her back against the banisters, was cleaning up their baby before putting it to bed. But Coupeau kept urging her on. 
They were almost there. And when at last he reached the sixth floor, he turned round and gave her a smile of encouragement. She was looking up, trying to make out where a piping voice she’d been 
hearing all the way up the stairs was coming from, shrill and clear, and rising above all the other noises. It was a little old woman who lived up there in an attic room and sang while she dressed thirteen- 
sou dolls. Then, as a tall girl carrying a bucket of water went into one of the rooms, Gervaise caught a glimpse of an unmade bed with a man in shirtsleeves sprawled on it, waiting and staring into 
space; when the door closed she saw a handwritten card which announced: Miss Clémence, ironing. At last, at the very top, breathless, her legs aching, curiosity made her look down over the banisters; 
now it was the gas bumers on the ground floor that looked like a star, shining at the bottom of the narrow, six-storey well; and all the smells, all the teeming, rumbling life of the building rose up in a 
single breath, a blast of hot air that hit her in the face as she leaned forward, as if on the edge of an abyss. 

‘We're not there yet,’ said Coupeau. ‘Oh, it’s quite an expedition!’ 

He’d turned into a long corridor on the left. He turned twice more, again to the left, then to the right. The corridor went on and on, branching into others, narrower each time, the walls cracked and 
peeling, and lit at rare intervals by a dim gas burner; and the doors, all identical and evenly spaced as in a prison or convent, were nearly all wide open, revealing yet more scenes of poverty and toil, 
suffused with a reddish glow by the warm June evening. At last they arrived at a short little passage that was in complete darkness. 

‘Here we are,’ said Coupeau. ‘Be careful! Keep close to the wall; there are three steps.’ 

Gervaise took about ten more paces, very cautiously, in the dark. She stumbled, then counted the three steps. Meanwhile, at the end of the corridor, Coupeau pushed open a door, without knocking. 
A bright light fanned out across the floor. They went in. 

The room was very narrow, a sort of tunnel that seemed like an extension of the corridor. A faded woollen curtain, tied back for the time being with some string, divided the tunnel in two. The first section 
of the room contained a bed pushed into a corner where the attic ceiling sloped down, a cast-iron stove still warm from the evening meal, two chairs, a table, and a cupboard with part of its cornice 
sawn off to make it fit between the bed and the door. The second section was set up as the workshop: at the back, a small forge with bellows; on the right, a vice fixed to the wall, under a shelf strewn 
with bits of old iron; and on the left, by the window, a tiny workbench cluttered with pliers, shears, and miniature saws, all very dirty and oily. 

‘We're ‘ere!’ yelled Coupeau, going up to the woollen curtain. 

But at first there was no reply. Gervaise, feeling very nervous, and particularly excited at the thought that she was about to enter a place full of gold, stood behind Coupeau, stammering and giving little 
nods by way of greeting. The bright light that came from a lamp burning on the bench and coals blazing in the forge, made her even more disorientated. After a while, however, she was able to make 
out Madam Lorilleux, short, red-haired, and rather stout, who, with all the strength of her stubby arms, was using a large pair of pliers to pull at some black wire she had passed through the holes of a 
draw-plate fixed to the vice. At the bench sat Lorilleux, equally short but slighter of build. Sprightly as a monkey, he was working with tweezers on something so minute that it couldn't be seen between 
his gnarled fingers. It was he who glanced up first. He was nearly bald, and he had a long, sickly looking face, pale yellow like old wax. 

‘Ah, it's you. Good, good,’ he murmured. ‘We ’aven’t got much time, you know ... Don’t come into the workshop, you'd be in the way. Stay in the bedroom.’ 

He went on with his microscopic work, his face again tinged by the greenish glow of a water globe* through which the lamp cast a bright circle of light on to his work. 

‘Sit down!’ cried Madam Lorilleux in her turn. ‘So this is the lady? Good, good.’ 

She'd finished winding the wire and now took it over to the forge where she revived the fire with a big wooden fan, then made it heat up again before passing it through the last holes in the draw-plate. 
Coupeau pulled up the chairs and made Gervaise sit down next to the curtain. The room was so narrow that he was unable to sit beside her. He put his chair behind hers and leaned over her shoulder 
to explain what Lorilleux was doing. Gervaise, taken aback by the odd reception the Lorilleux had given her, and disconcerted by their sidelong glances, had a buzzing in her ears that prevented her 
from hearing what he said. She thought the woman looked very old for her thirty years, surly and slovenly, with her hair hanging in a pigtail over her unbuttoned blouse. Her husband, who was only a 
year older, seemed to Gervaise like an old man, with his mean, hard mouth, as he sat there in his shirtsleeves, his bare feet in down-at-heel slippers. But what took her aback most was the smallness 
of the workshop, the dirty walls, the rusty iron tools, everything grimy and messy, like a scrap-iron yard. The heat was intense. Beads of sweat formed on Lorilleux’s sickly face, while his wife decided 
to take off her blouse, working away with bare arms, her chemise clinging to her sagging breasts. 

‘Where's the gold?’ Gervaise asked in a whisper. 

She peered eagerly into every corner, searching in all the filth for the splendour she’d dreamed of. 

Coupeau burst out laughing. 

‘The gold?’ he said. ‘Look, there’s some there, and there, and some more there, just where you're standing.’ 

He pointed first to the drawn wire his sister was working on, and then to another bundle hanging on the wall near the vice and looking just like a coil of ordinary wire; then, getting down on all fours and 
reaching underneath the slatting that covered the workshop floor, he picked up a bit of scrap, a tiny fragment like the point of a needle. Gervaise exclaimed that it couldn't be gold, that nasty black stuff, 
as ugly as iron! He had to bite the metal and show her the shiny dent left by his teeth. And he went on explaining: the employers supplied the gold wire, already alloyed, and the workers began by 
passing it through the draw-plate to get it to the right thickness, taking care to reheat it five or six times during the process so it wouldn't break. Of course, you needed a strong grip and lots of practice! 
His sister wouldn't let her husband touch the draw-plates because of his cough. She had wonderfully strong arms, he’d seen her draw gold as fine as a hair. 

Meanwhile, Lorilleux was doubled up on his stool with a coughing fit. In between spasms he said, half choking and still without looking at Gervaise, as if his statement was for his benefit alone: 

‘| make column chain.’ 

Coupeau made Gervaise stand up. She should go nearer, to see better. The chain-maker grunted his consent. He was winding the wire prepared by his wife round a mandrel, a very thin steel rod. 
Next, with a saw, he gently cut along the length of the mandrel so that each turn of the wire made a link. Then he soldered them. The links were placed on a big piece of charcoal. He moistened each 
one with a drop of borax from the bottom of a broken glass by his side before quickly heating them, until they glowed red, with the horizontal flame of a blowpipe. Then, when he had about a hundred 
links, he went back to his close work, leaning on the edge of his cheville, a piece of board which had been rubbed smooth by the action of his hands. He twisted each link with his pliers, gripping one 
side as he pushed it into the link above that was already in place, then reopened it with an awl; this was all done with such unbroken regularity, one link following another so quickly, that the chain 
gradually grew longer before Gervaise’s eyes without her being able to understand exactly how it was done. 

‘This is column chain,’ Coupeau said. ‘There’s also small-link, heavy-link, curb, and rope. But this is column. It’s the only sort Lorilleux makes.’ 

The chain-maker gave a snigger of satisfaction. Continuing to squeeze together his links that were invisible between his black finger nails, he shouted: 

‘Do you know something, Cadet-Cassis? | worked it out this morning. | began when | was twelve, didn’t I? Well, d’you know how much column | must've made up to now?’ 

He raised his pale face, blinking his red eyelids. 

‘Eight thousand metres! What about that! A piece of chain eight kilometres long! Enough to go round the neck of every woman in the neighbourhood. And it’s getting longer all the time, y’know. | reckon 
I'll soon be able to get from Paris to Versailles.’: 
Gervaise had gone to sit down again, quite disappointed. It all seemed so ugly. She smiled to please the Lorilleux. What bothered her most was the fact that they'd said nothing about the marriage, a 
subject of the greatest importance to her and the only reason she'd come. The Lorilleux continued to treat her as if she was some nosy intruder Coupeau had brought along. When at last a conversation 
got started, it revolved solely round the other tenants in the building. Madam Lorilleux asked her brother if, on the way up, he’d heard the people on the fourth landing fighting. Those Bénards were at 
each other's throats every day: the husband always came home blind drunk, and his wife wasn’t up to much either, forever shouting the filthiest things. Then they talked about the draughtsman on the 
first floor, that great beanpole Baudequin who fancied himself but was always in debt; he smoked non-stop and was always shouting his head off with his friends. Mister Madinier's cardboard business 
was on its last legs; he’d sacked two more girls the day before, and it would serve him right if he did go bust, because he frittered all his money away on drink and let his kids go about with their arses 
showing through their pants. Madam Gaudron had been up to her tricks again: she was expecting once more that at her age was hardly decent. The landlord had just given notice to the Coquets, on 
the fifth floor; they owed three quarters’ rent, added to which they insisted on lighting their stove out on the landing, and only the previous Saturday Miss Remanjou, the old girl on the sixth floor, going 
down with her dolls, arrived just in time to prevent the Linguerlot kid from being badly burned. As for Miss Clemence, who took in ironing, she got up to all sorts of things, but you couldn't dislike her, 
she loved animals and had a heart of gold. What a shame, though, that a lovely girl like that went with all those men! One of these nights they'd find her walking the streets, for sure. 

‘Here, this one’s done,’ said Lorilleux to his wife, handing her the piece of chain he’d been working on since lunchtime. ‘You can finish it off.’ 

And he added, with the persistence of a man who can't let go of a joke: 

‘That's another metre ... I'm gettin’ closer to Versailles.’ 

Madam Lorilleux heated the chain once more, then passed it through the final draw-plate for adjustment. Next, she dropped it into a little copper pot with a long handle, full of caustic soda that she 
warmed up on the flame of the forge. Coupeau pushed Gervaise forward again so that she could watch this final process. When the chain had been descaled, it turned a dull red colour. It was finished, 
ready for delivery. 

‘It's delivered in the rough,’ Coupeau explained. ‘The polishers rub it up with a cloth.’ 

But Gervaise felt she couldn’t take any more. The room was getting hotter and hotter, she could hardly breathe. They kept the door shut because the slightest draft gave Lorilleux a cold. So, as there 
was still no mention of the marriage, she wanted to go, and gave Coupeau’s coat a little tug. He understood. In any case, he too was beginning to feel embarrassed and irritated by this deliberate show 
of silence. 

“We'll be off, then,’ he said, ‘so you can get on with your work.’ 

He waited a few moments, shuffling his feet, hoping for some word, some allusion to the marriage. In the end, he decided to broach the matter himself. 


‘By the way, Lorilleux, you'll be my wife’s witness, won't you? We're countin’ on it.’ 
Pretending to be surprised, the chain-maker looked up and sniggered, while his wife put down the draw-plates and went to stand in the middle of the workshop. 
‘You really mean it, then?’ he muttered. ‘You never know, with old Cadet-Cassis, whether he’s havin’ you on or not.’ 
‘Ah, yes! So this is the lady,’ his wife said, staring at Gervaise. ‘Well, it's not for us to say anything. It's a funny idea to go and get married, though. But if that’s what you both want. If it doesn’t work, 
you'll only ’ave yourselves to blame, that’s all that can be said. And it doesn’t work very often, not often at all...’ 
Lingering over these last words, she shook her head, her gaze travelling from Gervaise’s face to her hands, then her feet, as if she would have liked to undress her and examine every pore of her skin. 
Evidently, she found her better-looking than she'd expected. 
‘My brother's a free agent,’ she went on in her sharp little voice. ‘Of course, the family might have preferred ... We all ‘ave different ideas. But things can turn out in such funny ways. It's not something 
| want to argue about, though. Even if he’d brought us the lowest of the low, I'd ‘ave said: “Go on, marry her, and leave me out of it.” And yet, you know, he wasn’t doin’ too badly here, with us. He’s not 
exactly thin, you can see he’s ‘ad plenty to eat. Always a hot meal, right on the dot ... By the way, Lorilleux, don’t you think the lady’s a bit like Thérése, you know, the woman opposite, who died of 
consumption?’ 
‘Yes, she does look a bit like ‘er,’ replied the chain-maker. 
‘And you've got two kids, ‘aven’t you? Well, as far as that’s concerned, | said to my brother: “I can’t understand how you can marry a woman with two kids.” You shouldn't take it the wrong way, if | look 
at it from his side, it’s only natural ... And, apart from that, you don’t look very strong. Don’t you agree, Lorilleux, she doesn’t look very strong?’ 
‘No, she doesn't, not at all.’ 
They didn’t mention her leg. But Gervaise understood, from their sidelong glances and pursed lips, that that was what they were referring to. She stood before them, wrapped in her thin shawl with its 
yellow palm leaves, answering in monosyllables as if she was being tried in front of a pair of judges. Coupeau, seeing she was upset, intervened. 
‘That's enough! It doesn’t make any difference what you say. The wedding’s gonna be on Saturday the twenty-ninth of July. I’ve worked it out on the almanac. All right? Does that suit you?’ 
‘Oh yes, it suits us,’ said his sister. ‘There was no need to ask. | won't stop Lorilleux from bein’ a witness. We don’t want any argy-bargy.’ 
Gervaise hung her head, and for the sake of something to do, poked her toe into one of the gaps in the wooden slatting that covered the workshop floor; then, fearing she might have displaced something 
when she took it out, she bent down and felt around with her hand. Lorilleux jumped over with the lamp and inspected her fingers suspiciously. 
‘You've got to be careful,’ he said. ‘Little bits of gold can stick to the bottom of your shoes and you can carry them away without realisin’.’ 
The Lorilleux made a terrible fuss. The employers didn’t allow for a milligram of waste. Lorilleux showed her the rabbit's foot he used to brush up specks of gold on the board he worked on, and the 
leather apron he spread over his knees to catch the droppings. The workshop was swept carefully twice a week; they kept the sweepings and burnt them, then sifted the ashes, and every month they 
would recover as much as twenty-five or thirty francs’ worth of gold. 
Madam Lorilleux kept her eyes fixed on Gervaise’s shoes. 
‘We don’t mean no offence,’ she murmured with an ingratiating smile, ‘but perhaps Madam could have a look at the soles of her shoes.’ 
Gervaise, blushing to the roots of her hair, sat down again and lifted her feet to show there was nothing there. Coupeau had already opened the door, with a curt ‘Goodnight!’ and called to her from the 
corridor. She followed him out, stammering some polite phrase to the effect that she hoped they'd see each other again and get on well together. But the Lorilleux had already gone back to their work 
at the back of their burrow of a workshop, where the little forge was glowing like a last remaining piece of coal burning white-hot in the intense heat of a furnace. The wife, her chemise slipping down 
off one shoulder, her skin reddened in the glare of the fire, was pulling away at another wire, her neck swelling with each tug, the muscles standing out like pieces of cord. The husband, bending over 
in the green light cast by the water globe, was starting on a new length of chain, twisting the link with his pliers, gripping it on one side, inserting it into the link above, and reopening it with the awl, on 
and on like a machine, never wasting a second to wipe the sweat from his face. 
When Gervaise emerged from the corridor onto the sixth-floor landing, she couldn’t help saying, with tears in her eyes: 
‘That didn’t look very promising!’ 
Coupeau shook his head angrily. He’d get his own back on Lorilleux for the way he’d treated them that evening. Did you ever see such a mean bugger! As if they'd try to snaffle three grains of his gold 
dust! All the nonsense they talked just showed how miserly they were. Perhaps his sister had imagined he’d never get married, so she could carry on saving four sous on his dinner? Anyway, it was 
going to be the twenty-ninth of July all the same. They could go to hell! 
But Gervaise still felt quite downcast as she went down the stairs, tormented by a strange kind of panic that made her peer anxiously into the long shadows cast by the banisters. By now the stairwell 
was deserted and asleep, lit only by the gas burner on the second floor, its tiny flame flickering like a night light in that murky pit. You could almost hear, behind the closed doors, the heavy silence, the 
dead sleep of workers who'd gone to bed straight from the supper table. However, stifled laughter came from the room of the girl who took in ironing, and a thin shaft of light shone through Miss 
Remanjou’s keyhole: they could just hear her snipping away with her scissors, still cutting out gauze dresses for her thirteen-sou dolls. Further down, in Madam Gaudron’s, a child was still crying. And 
the stench from the drain-heads was stronger than ever in the dark, heavy silence. 
Then, in the courtyard, as Coupeau called in a sing-song voice for the concierge to open the door, Gervaise turned round to look at the building one last time. It seemed to have grown bigger under the 
moonless sky. The grey walls, as though cleansed of their leprous patches and smeared with shadows, stretched upwards, looking even barer now that their flat expanse was stripped of the rags hung 
out during the day to dry in the sun. The shuttered windows slept. A few here and there, brightly lit, were like eyes, making it seem that some odd comers of the building were squinting. Above each 
entrance, lined up from bottom to top, the windows of the six landings rose like slender towers of pale, glimmering light. A beam from a lamp in the cardboard box workshop on the second floor made 
a splash of yellow across the courtyard cobbles, piercing the dark shadows that enveloped the ground-floor workshops. And from the depths of this darkness, in the damp corner of the yard, came the 
sound of the dripping tap, each drop echoing loud and clear in the silence. It seemed to Gervaise that the house was on top of her, crushing her under its weight, icy on her shoulders. It was that stupid 
fear again, a childish fancy that she’d smile about later. 
‘Look out!’ shouted Coupeau. 
To get out, she had to jump over a big puddle that had trickled from the dye-works. That day the puddle was blue, a deep blue like a summer sky, twinkling with stars reflected from the concierge’s little 
night-lamp. 
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GERVAISE didn’t want to do anything special for the wedding. Why spend the money? Besides, she still felt a bit shy about it: she didn’t see any point in advertising the marriage to the whole 
neighbourhood. But Coupeau protested that you couldn’t get married just like that, without some sort of meal. He couldn't care less about the neighbours! They'd do something quite simple, a little 
Outing in the afternoon, then a spot of dinner in the first eating house they came to. And no music afterwards, for sure, nothing to get the ladies to wiggle their bums about. Just a few little drinks, then 
everybody back home and off to bye-byes. 

The roofer laughed and joked, and finally got Gervaise to give in when he swore there'd be no larking about. He’d keep an eye on the drinks and make sure nobody got pissed. So he arranged for a 
simple meal at five francs a head, at Auguste’s Moulin d’Argent: on the Boulevard de la Chapelle. It was a little wine bar where the prices were reasonable, with an area for dancing in the yard at the 
back, under three acacia trees. They'd be fine in a room on the first floor. Over the next ten days he mustered guests from his sister’s building in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or: Mister Madinier, Miss 
Remanjou, Madam Gaudron and her husband. He even persuaded Gervaise to let him invite two of his mates, Bibi-la-Grillade and Mes-Bottes; it was true Mes-Bottes always had a bit of a thirst, but 
he also had such a hilariously big appetite that he was always invited on outings so they could all enjoy the look on the landlord’s face when he saw how much would disappear into that gaping mouth 
of his. 

Gervaise, for her part, promised to bring her boss, Madam Fauconnier, and the Boches, who were fine people. That would make fifteen round the table that was quite enough. When there are too many 
of you, it always ends in a row. 

Coupeau, however, had no money. Though he didn’t want to show off, he did want to do things properly. He borrowed fifty francs from his boss, out of which he first bought the ring, a twelve-franc gold 
ring that Lorilleux managed to get wholesale for nine. Then he ordered a frock coat, trousers, and a waistcoat from a tailor in the Rue Myrrha, to whom he gave only twenty-five francs as a down 
payment; his patent leather shoes and bolivar hat: were still serviceable. When he'd put aside the ten francs needed to pay for his meal and Gervaise’s (the children’s would be on the house), he had 
exactly six francs left, the cost of a pauper’s Mass. Personally he had no use for Holy Joes, and it broke his heart to hand over his six francs to those greedy layabouts who didn’t need his money to 
keep their whistles wet. But you had to admit, a wedding without a Mass just wasn’t a wedding. He went to the church himself to haggle, and for an hour was caught up with a little old priest in a dirty 
cassock, who was as grasping as a market stallholder. He had a good mind to give him a slap across the face. In the end, as a joke, he asked him if he had a cut-price Mass tucked away somewhere, 
not too shop-soiled, that would be just the job for a nice young couple. The little old priest, grumbling that God would take no pleasure in blessing their union, finally agreed to let him have his Mass for 
five francs. So at least he’d saved a franc. 

Gervaise, too, wanted to do things properly. As soon as the marriage had been decided on, she arranged to work extra hours in the evening and managed to put aside thirty francs. She’d set her heart 
on a little silk cape marked at thirteen francs in the Rue du Suburb-Poissonniére. She treated herself to that and then, for ten francs, bought from the husband of one of Madam Fauconnier’s laundry- 
women, who'd died, a dark blue woollen dress which she altered completely to fit her own figure. With the remaining seven francs she bought a pair of cotton gloves, a rose for her bonnet, and shoes 
for her elder boy Claude. Fortunately the kids’ smocks were presentable. She spent four nights cleaning everything and darning the tiniest holes in her stockings and chemise. 

Finally, on the Friday evening, the eve of the big day, when Gervaise and Coupeau came home from work, they had to slave away until eleven o'clock. Then, before going to their own beds to sleep, 
they spent an hour together in Gervaise’s room, very thankful that all the fuss would soon be over. Despite their determination not to go to any great lengths for the neighbours, they had ended up 
taking the whole thing very seriously and tiring themselves out. By the time they said goodnight they were ready to drop. All the same, they heaved a great sigh of relief. Now it was all settled. Coupeau’s 
witnesses were Mister Madinier and Bibi-la-Grillade, while Gervaise had Lorilleux and Boche. They were to go quietly to the town hall and the church, the six of them, without dragging a whole lot of 
others along. The bridegroom’s two sisters had even declared they'd stay at home, since their presence wasn’t required. Maman Coupeau, on the other hand, had begun to cry, saying she’d go on 
ahead and hide in a corner; so they promised to take her with them. As for the rest of the party, they'd all meet up at one o'clock at the Moulin d’Argent. From there they'd go out to Saint-Denis: to work 
up an appetite; they’d go by train and come back on foot, along the main road. The party was shaping up quite nicely, not some great spree, just a bit of fun, a nice quiet little outing. 

On the Saturday morning, as he was dressing, Coupeau felt a pang of anxiety as his gaze fell upon his one-franc piece. It had just occurred to him that it would only be polite to stand the witnesses a 
glass of wine and a slice of ham to tide them over until dinner. And there might be unexpected expenses, too. One franc wouldn't be enough, that was clear. So, after taking Claude and Etienne along 
to Madam Boche, who was to bring them to the dinner in the evening, he rushed round to the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or and boldly asked Lorilleux to lend him ten francs. Not that it didn’t pain him to ask, 
because he could already see the face his brother-in-law would pull. Lorilleux grumbled and gave a nasty sneer, before finally coughing up the two five-franc pieces. But Coupeau heard his sister mutter 
that this was ‘a good start’. 

The ceremony at the town hall was to be at ten-thirty. It was a beautiful day, with the streets baking hot under a blistering sun. So as not to attract attention, the bridal pair, Maman Coupeau, and the 
four witnesses divided into two groups. Gervaise led the way on Lorilleux’s arm, followed by Mister Madinier with Maman Coupeau; on the other side of the street, twenty paces behind, came Coupeau, 
Boche, and Bibi-la-Grillade. These three, in black frock coats, walked along with their shoulders hunched and their arms dangling; Boche was wearing yellow trousers; Bibi-la-Grillade, with no waistcoat, 
was buttoned up to the neck, and showed just a tiny bit of a stringy tie. Only Mister Madinier wore a dress coat, with square-cut tails, and passers-by stopped and stared at this elegant gentleman 
escorting fat Maman Coupeau, in her green shawl and black bonnet with red ribbons. Gervaise, in her dark blue dress, with a narrow little cape round her shoulders, looked very sweet and cheery as 
she listened patiently to the snide little comments of Lorilleux, who was buried in a huge overcoat in spite of the heat; from time to time, as they rounded a comer, she would turn her head slightly and 
smile back at Coupeau, who looked ill at ease in his new clothes, all shiny in the sunlight. 

Even though they walked very slowly they arrived at the town hall a good half-hour too early, and as the mayor was late their turn didn’t come until eleven. They sat down and waited in a corner of the 
room, staring at the high ceiling and the bare walls, keeping their voices down and pushing their chairs back with exaggerated politeness every time an office boy went past. But under their breath they 
called the mayor a lazy bugger; no doubt he was with his fancy woman, having a massage for his gout, or perhaps he’d had one too many and swallowed his official sash. However, when the mayor 
did appear, they stood up respectfully. They were told to sit down again, and had to sit through three weddings, quite big and posh affairs, with brides in white, little girls in ringlets, bridesmaids with 
pink sashes, and endless processions of gentlemen and ladies done up to the nines and all looking very swish. Then, when they were called, they almost couldn't be married at all, because Bibi-la- 
Grillade had disappeared. Boche found him down in the square, smoking his pipe. And what a snooty lot they were in this place, turning their noses up at you because you didn’t have white gloves to 


wave at them! And the formalities—the reading of the Code," the questions they were asked, the signing of the documents—were got through so fast that they were left staring at each other, wondering 
if they hadn’t been diddled out of at least half the ceremony. Gervaise, feeling dazed and on the verge of tears, pressed her handkerchief to her lips. Maman Coupeau cried buckets. They all took great 
care over the signing of the register, writing their names in big ungainly letters, except the bridegroom, who put a cross, as he was unable to write. They each gave four sous for the poor. When the 
office boy handed Coupeau the marriage certificate, at a nudge from Gervaise he forked out another five sous. 

It was a fair hike from the town hall to the church. On the way the men had a beer and Maman Coupeau and Gervaise cassis and water. They had to tramp down a long street on which the sun was 
beating straight down, without the tiniest bit of shade. The beadle was waiting for them in the middle of the empty church; he hustled them over to a little side chapel, asking angrily if they were trying 
to make fun of religion by being so late. A priest came striding over with a surly expression on his face, looking pale with hunger, a server in a dirty surplice trotting before him. He rushed through the 
Mass, mumbling the Latin phrases, turning round, bowing, spreading his arms, all at top speed, while casting sidelong glances at the bride and groom and their witnesses. The bridal couple, quite 
disconcerted, stood before the altar, not knowing when they were supposed to kneel, stand up, or sit down, and waited for signals from the server. The witnesses remained respectfully on their feet the 
whole time, while Maman Coupeau, overcome once more, sobbed into the missal she’d borrowed from a neighbour. By now it had struck twelve, the last Mass had been said, and the church was filled 
with the sound of sacristans shuffling about and noisily putting chairs back in place. The high altar, it appeared, was being made ready for some saint’s day, for there was a banging of hammers as 
workmen put up hangings. And at the back of the side chapel, amid a cloud of dust from the beadle’s broom as he swept the floor, the surly-looking priest quickly passed his desiccated hands over the 
bowed heads of Gervaise and Coupeau, as though consecrating their union in the middle of a sort of house-moving, while the Good Lord was taking a break between two proper Masses. When the 
members of the wedding party had once more signed a register in the vestry and found themselves back outside in the bright sunshine of the porch, they stood there for a few moments, dazed and 
breathless from having been rushed along at such speed. 

‘So that's that!’ said Coupeau, with an embarrassed laugh. He was shifting uneasily from one foot to the other, for he didn’t find it at all funny. Nevertheless he added: ‘Well, they don’t hang about. All 
over in a jiffy ... It's just like goin’ to the dentist: before you can say “ouch!” you're spliced, and you ‘aven't felt a thing.’ 

‘Yes, yes, very neatly done,’ Lorilleux sniggered. ‘They hitch you up in five minutes, and that’s it for the rest of your life. Poor old Cadet-Cassis!’ 

The roofer took it all in good part as the four witnesses slapped him on the back. Meanwhile Gervaise, smiling through her tears, was hugging Maman Coupeau and saying something in answer to the 
old lady's stuttering remarks: 

‘Don't you worry. I'll do my best. If it doesn’t work out, it won't be my fault. No, that’s for sure, ’cos | really want to be happy ... Anyway, it’s done now, isn’t it? It’s up to the two of us to get along and 
make a go of it.’ 

Then they went directly to the Moulin d’Argent. Coupeau had taken his wife’s arm. They walked fast, laughing, as if carried away by excitement, some two hundred metres in front of the others, oblivious 
to the houses, the passers-by, and the traffic. The deafening noises of the street rang in their ears. When they reached the Moulin d’Argent, Coupeau immediately ordered two litres of wine, some 
bread, and some sliced ham in the little glass-partitioned room on the ground floor—no plates or tablecloth, just a snack. Then, seeing that Boche and Bibi-la-Grillade were working up a serious 
appetite, he ordered another litre of wine and a piece of Brie. Maman Coupeau wasn't happy, she was too overcome with emotion to eat. Gervaise was dying of thirst and drank several glasses of water 
barely tinged with wine. 

‘This is on me,’ said Coupeau, going straight over to the counter, where he paid four francs and five sous. 

By now it was one o'clock and the guests were arriving. Madam Fauconnier, a portly lady but still attractive, was the first to appear; she was wearing a cream-coloured dress with a floral pattern, a pink 
scarf, and a bonnet smothered in flowers. Next came Miss Remanjou, thin as a wraith in her eternal black dress that people imagined she wore even in bed. She arrived with the Gaudrons: the husband, 
as big as a house, seemed on the point of bursting out of his brown jacket every time he moved, while his pregnant wife’s enormous belly was accentuated even more by a bright purple skirt. Coupeau 
explained that there was no need to wait for Mes-Bottes, who would be meeting up with them on the road to Saint-Denis. 

‘Well, welll’ exclaimed Madam Lerat as she came in, ‘we're in for a soaking! That'll be fun!’ 

She called them all over to the door to look at the sky. Inky-black storm clouds were building up to the south of the city. Madam Lerat, the eldest of the Coupeaus, was a tall, gaunt, masculine-looking 
woman with a nasal voice; she was got up in an ill-fitting puce dress with long fringes that made her look like a skinny poodle emerging from the water. She was waving her parasol about like a stick. 
She kissed Gervaise and went on: 

‘The heat out there is incredible. It’s like stepping into a furnace.’ 

Everyone now declared they'd felt a storm coming for quite a while. When they'd left the church, Mister Madinier had had no doubts about what was brewing. Lorilleux said his corns had kept him 
awake from three o'clock that morning. Anyway, it was bound to come, it had been much too hot for three days now. 

‘Yes, it's likely to pour,’ agreed Coupeau, standing in the doorway and anxiously studying the sky. ‘There’s only my sister to come, then we can get going.’ 

Madam Lorilleux was indeed late. Madam Lerat had gone round to pick her up, but she’d found her only just putting on her stays and they’d had words. ‘So,’ the lanky widow whispered in her brother's 
ear, ‘I left her to it. She’s in a foul mood! You'll see when she gets ‘ere.’ 

They had to hang around for another quarter of an hour, cooling their heels in the bar, pushed and jostled by the men coming in for a quick one at the counter. Every so often Boche, Madam Fauconnier, 
or Bibi-la-Grillade would go outside to the edge of the pavement and gaze up at the sky. There was no rain at all, but it kept getting darker, and gusts of wind, blowing along the ground, were raising 
little eddies of white dust. At the first clap of thunder Miss Remanjou crossed herself. All eyes turned to the clock over the mirror: it was already twenty to two. 

‘Here it comes!’ cried Coupeau. ‘The angels are weepin’.’ 

A squall of rain swept across the street, and women ran for cover holding their skirts with both hands. It was in the middle of this first downpour that Madam Lorilleux arrived, breathless and furious as 
she struggled in the doorway with her umbrella that wouldn't close. 

‘Did you ever see anything like it!’ she spluttered. ‘| got caught in it just as | left. | had half a mind to go back in and change. It's a damn shame | didn’t ... A great wedding this is! | told you! | said you 
should put it off till next Saturday. And now of course it’s raining, because nobody would listen to me! All right, then, let it pour!’ 

Coupeau tried to calm her down, but she told him to shut up. He wouldn't be the one to fork out for her dress if it was ruined. It was a black silk dress that hardly allowed her to breathe. The bodice was 
too small, so it pulled at the buttons and strained at the shoulders, while the sheathe-like skirt hugged her thighs so tightly that she had to walk with tiny little steps. But all the same the other women 
were looking her up and down with pursed lips, impressed by the way she was turned out. She seemed not to have noticed Gervaise, who was sitting next to Maman Coupeau. She called Lorilleux 
over and asked for his handkerchief, then retired to a corner of the bar and, one by one, carefully wiped the raindrops from the silk. 

Meanwhile the downpour had suddenly stopped, but it was getting even darker, almost like night, a livid night shot through with great sheets of lightning. Bibi-la-Grillade kept saying with a laugh that it 
was going to piss cats and dogs, for sure. Whereupon the storm broke with tremendous force. For half an hour it bucketed down and the thunder growled and roared continuously. The men, standing 
in the doorway, gazed at the grey curtain of rain, the overflowing gutters, and the spray which flew up from the puddles forming on the pavement. The women had all sat down, quite afraid, and were 
holding their hands over their eyes. They were now too tense to talk. When Boche ventured a joke about the thunder, saying St Peter was sneezing up there, no one reacted. But, as soon as the 
thunderclaps became less frequent and died away in the distance, they began to get impatient again and vented their frustration on the storm, swearing and shaking their fists at the clouds. The sky 
was now an ashen grey and a fine drizzle was falling as if it would never stop. 

‘It's gone two,’ cried Madam Lorilleux. ‘We can’t spend the night ’ere, can we?’ 

When Miss Remanjou suggested setting off for the country just the same, even if they got no further than the moat round the fortifications,” there was a cry of protest: the roads would be in a fine mess, 
and they wouldn't even be able to sit on the grass; and besides, it didn’t look as if it was over, there might be another deluge on the way. Coupeau, who was watching a workman walking calmly along 
in the rain, dripping wet, muttered: ‘If that old sod Mes-Bottes is waitin’ for us on the Saint-Denis road, there’s not much chance he'll get sunstroke!’ 

That made them laugh. Nevertheless, their mood was going from bad to worse. It was past a joke. They'd have to decide what to do. They surely couldn’t hang about gawping at each other until dinner! 
So for the next fifteen minutes, as the rain fell showing no sign of abating, they sat racking their brains. Bibi-la-Grillade suggested a game of cards; Boche, who was sly and given to anything smutty, 
said he knew a really funny little game called ‘Confessions’; Madam Gaudron talked of going to have some onion tart in the Chaussée de Clignancourt; Madam Lerat would have liked them to tell each 
other stories; Gaudron wasn’t bothered, he was happy to stay put, but thought they should start eating right away. Each suggestion was met with objections and bickering: this was a silly idea, that 
would bore them all to death, they'd be taken for a bunch of kids. Lorilleux, determined to put his oar in, proposed simply walking along the outer boulevards to Pére-Lachaise," where they could have 
a look at the tomb of Héloise and Abélard: if there was time. At this, Madam Lorilleux, unable to contain herself any longer, blew up. She was off—that’s what she was going to do! Was this their idea 
of a joke? She’d got all dressed up, she'd got soaked to the skin, just to hang about forever in a bar! No, no, she’d had enough of a wedding party like this. She’d be better off in her own home! 

‘Get out of my way! I’m going!’ 

When her husband had managed to calm her down, Coupeau went up to Gervaise, who was still sitting in a corner chatting quietly with her mother-in-law and Madam Fauconnier. 

‘You haven't suggested anything, have you?’ he said, not yet daring to address her by the familiar tu." 

‘Oh, I'll go along with anything,’ she replied with a laugh. ‘I’m not fussy. We can leave, or stay here, | don’t mind. I’m very happy as | am.’ 

And indeed her face seemed aglow with quiet contentment. Since the guests had arrived she’d chatted with each in turn, her voice soft and slightly tremulous with emotion, but she looked perfectly 
self-controlled, and didn’t get involved in any of the arguments. Throughout the storm she'd sat gazing at the sky, as if in the sudden flashes of lightning she could see important events far off in the 
future. 

Mister Madinier had not yet suggested anything. He was leaning against the counter with his coat-tails spread wide, conscious of his status as an employer. He spat, with great deliberation, rolled his 
big eyes, and said: 

‘Of course, we could go to the museum. ..’: 

He stroked his chin, narrowed his eyes, and looked round. 

‘There are antiquities, drawings, paintings, loads of things. It’s very educational ... You've never been, perhaps? It’s definitely worth going, at least once.’ 

They all looked at each other quizzically. No, Gervaise had never been, nor had Madam Fauconnier, nor Boche, nor any of the others. Coupeau thought he’d been one Sunday, but he couldn't remember 
much about it. They were still hesitating when Madam Lorilleux, who was greatly impressed by Mister Madinier’s air of importance, said she thought his suggestion was very appropriate, very nice. 
Since they'd lost a day's work anyway, and were all dressed up, they might as well go somewhere where they could learn something. Everyone agreed. As it was still raining a little, they borrowed 
some umbrellas from the proprietor, old umbrellas left behind by customers, blue, green, and brown, and set off for the museum. 

The party turned right and went back into Paris down the Suburb Saint-Denis. Once again Gervaise and Coupeau led the way, hurrying along ahead of the others. Mister Madinier now had Madam 
Lorilleux on his arm, as Maman Coupeau had stayed in the bar because of her legs. Next came Lorilleux and Madam Lerat, Boche and Madam Fauconnier, Bibi-la-Grillade and Miss Remanjou, with 
the Gaudrons bringing up the rear. There were twelve of them, again making quite a procession along the pavement. 

‘Oh, it’s got nothing to do with us, nothing at all,’ Madam Lorilleux was explaining to Mister Madinier. ‘We don’t know where he picked her up, or rather we know only too well; but it’s not for us to say 
anything, is it? My husband had to buy the ring. And this mornin’ we were no sooner out of bed than we had to lend ‘em ten francs, otherwise there’d ‘ave been no weddin’ at all ... A bride who doesn’t 
bring a single relative to ‘er weddin’! She says she’s got a sister in Paris, married to a butcher. So why wasn’t she invited?’ 

She broke off to point to Gervaise, who was limping badly because of the sloping pavement. 

‘Look at ’er! | ask you! ... Gimpy!”: 

The nickname ‘Gimpy’ ran through the group like wildfire. Lorilleux sniggered and said that was what they should call her. But Madam Fauconnier leapt to Gervaise’s defence: they shouldn't make fun 
of her, she was neat as a pin and could get through work like nobody's business when she had to. Madam Lerat, never short of a suggestive remark, called Gervaise’s leg a ‘love pin’, adding that lots 
of men liked that sort of thing, though she refused to explain further. 

The wedding party emerged from the Rue Saint-Denis and crossed the boulevard. They waited a moment because of the stream of carriages, then ventured on to the road that the storm had turned 
into a river of mud. It was starting to rain again, so they opened their umbrellas, and under these sorry-looking objects, held over them by the men, the ladies walked along holding their skirts up. The 
procession straggled out over the mud, from one side of the street to the other. As they picked their way across, a couple of urchins yelled ‘Hey, the circus is in town!’ Passers-by came running to have 
a look and grinning shopkeepers stood watching from behind their windows. Against the grey, wet background of the boulevard and the milling crowds, the procession of couples stood out like splashes 
of colour: the dark blue dress of Gervaise, Madam Fauconnier’s cream floral dress, Boche’s canary yellow trousers. The stiffness of people wearing their Sunday best really did make Coupeau’s shiny 
frock coat and Mister Madinier’s square-cut tails look like funny carnival costumes, while Madam Lerat’s tatty skirt made for an odd mixture of styles, as they trailed along in the reach-me-down finery 


of the poor. But what caused the greatest hilarity was the men’s hats, ancient hats long preserved, their sheen having disappeared in dark cupboards, their shapes quite comical, tall, bell-shaped, or 
pointed, with amazing brims, curled or flat, too wide or too narrow. The smiles grew even broader when, at the very end, to bring the spectacle to a close, Madam Gaudron the wool-carder came sailing 
along in her bright purple dress, her huge pregnant belly well to the fore. Not that the party was in any hurry, for they took it all good-naturedly, enjoying the attention and laughing at the jokes. 

‘Look! Here comes the bride!’ cried one of the urchins, pointing at Madam Gaudron. ‘Oh dear, she’s got a bun in the oven already!’ 

The whole group shrieked with laughter. Bibi-la-Grillade turned round and said the kid certainly had a point. The carder laughed the loudest, and started to preen herself; there was nothing to be 
ashamed of, was there? On the contrary, plenty of the women who stared at her as they went past would’ve been glad to be in her condition. 

By now they were in the Rue de Cléry. Then they took the Rue du Mail. When they arrived at the Place des Victoires, they came to a halt. The bride’s left shoelace had come undone, and while she 
was retying it at the foot of the statue of Louis XIV,* the couples gathered closely round her, joking about the bit of calf she was showing as they waited. At last, after going down the Rue Croix-des- 
Petits-Champs, they reached the Louvre. 

Mister Madinier politely asked if he could lead the way. It was a very big place and you could easily get lost; besides, he knew the best things to see, because he’d often come here with an artist friend, 
a very clever young fellow whose drawings were bought by a large packaging firm for putting on their boxes. When they entered the Assyrian Gallery,” on the lower level, they all gave a little shiver. My 
word, it was a bit on the cool side! The room would have made a great wine cellar. Slowly, tilting their heads back and blinking, the couples walked along between the giant stone statues, the black 
marble gods silent in their stiff hieratical poses, and the monstrous beasts, half cat, half woman, whose shrunken noses and swollen lips made their faces look like death masks. They thought they were 
very ugly. People could carve stone a damn sight better these days. An inscription in Phoenician characters stopped them in their tracks. No, it wasn’t possible, nobody could ever have read scribble 
like that. But Mister Madinier, who'd already reached the first landing with Madam Lorilleux, was calling to them, his voice echoing under the vaulted ceiling: 

‘Come on! Don't waste your time on that stuff... What you want to see is up here, on the first floor!’ 

The starkness of the staircase intimidated them, and their awe was increased by a magnificent usher in a red waistcoat and gold-braided livery who seemed to be waiting for them on the landing. 
Respectfully, walking as quietly as they could, they entered the French Gallery. 

Then, without pausing, dazzled by the gold of the frames, they sped through the string of small galleries, seeing the pictures go past, too many to look at properly. You'd have had to spend an hour in 
front of each one to understand them. Blimey, what a lot of paintings! They went on forever! They must be worth a fortune. Then, at the end, Mister Madinier suddenly stopped them in front of the Raft 
of the Medusa‘ and explained what it was about. They all stood silent, transfixed. When they set off again, Boche summed up the general feeling: it was really good. 

In the Apollo Gallery,* what amazed everyone the most was the parquet floor that was clear and shiny like a mirror, and reflected the legs of the benches. Madam Remanjou closed her eyes, feeling as 
if she was walking on water. They shouted to Madam Gaudron to be careful to set her feet down flat, because of her condition. Mister Madinier wanted to show them the gilding and painting on the 
ceiling, but looking up gave them a crick in the neck and they couldn't make anything out. Then, before going into the Salon Carré,* he pointed to a window and said: 

‘That's the balcony from which Charles IX: fired on the people!’ 

He looked around to see if there were any stragglers, then raised his hand to call a halt in the middle of the Salon Carré. In hushed tones, as though in church, he said that everything in this room was 
a masterpiece. They went round the Salon. Gervaise asked what the Wedding at Cana‘ was about; it was silly not to write the subjects on the frames. Coupeau stopped in front of the Mona Lisa, saying 
she reminded him of one of his aunts. Boche and Bibi-la-Grillade sniggered as with sidelong glances they drew each other’s attention to the naked women. Antiope’s thighs: gave them a special thrill. 
And, right at the back, the Gaudrons, the husband open-mouthed, the wife with her hands on her belly, stood gaping in sentimental wonder at Murillo’s Virgin.: 

Having completed the tour of the Salon, Mister Madinier was all for going round again: it was well worth it. He was very attentive to Madam Lorilleux, on account of her silk dress, and each time she 
asked him a question he answered gravely, with tremendous self-assurance. As she showed an interest in Titian’s mistress, whose yellow hair she thought quite like her own, he told her it was La 
Belle Ferronniére,* a mistress of Henri lV, about whom there had been a play at the Ambigu. 

Next the party set off down the long gallery that houses paintings of the Italian and Flemish schools. More pictures, and still more pictures, of saints, of men and women whose faces meant nothing to 
them, landscapes all black, animals gone all yellow, a great jumble of people and things in such a riot of colours that everyone was beginning to get a nasty headache. Mister Madinier had fallen silent 
and was now walking slowly along at the head of the procession that trailed behind him, the couples in the same order, necks craning and heads uplifted. Centuries of art passed before their stunned 
incomprehension: the subtle plainness of the primitives, the splendour of the Venetians, the rich, radiant life of the Dutch. But what interested them the most was the copyists, with their easels set up 
in the middle of the crowd, calmly painting away; an old lady perched on a tall ladder, using a whitewash brush to paint a pale blue sky on an enormous canvas, impressed them especially. Meanwhile, 
word must gradually have spread that a wedding party was visiting the Louvre; painters came running up with broad grins on their faces, curious onlookers sat down on benches to watch the procession 
in comfort, while the attendants bit their lips so as not to make ribald remarks. And the wedding party, weary now and feeling less intimidated, dragged their hobnailed boots and clumped their heels on 
the noisy floors, like a trampling herd running amock in the austere, tranquil orderliness of the galleries. 

Mister Madinier still said nothing: he was waiting to spring a surprise on them. He strode up to Rubens’s Kermesse.: There, still saying nothing, he simply rolled his eyes salaciously in the direction of 
the picture. The ladies, when they'd got up close, let out little shrieks and turned away, blushing furiously. The men, sniggering, held them back and studied the canvas for the spicy details. 

‘Have a look at this!’ Boche kept saying. ‘This picture’s worth the money. Here’s somebody puking. And there’s somebody watering the dandelions. And that one, just look at what he’s up to! Well, what 
a fine lot we've got here!’ 

‘Let's move on,’ said Mister Madinier, delighted with his success, ‘there’s nothing more to see around here.’ 

So the party retraced its steps, through the Salon Carré and the Apollo Gallery. Madam Lerat and Miss Remanjou complained that their legs were killing them. But the cardboard-box maker wanted to 
show Lorilleux the antique jewellery. It wasn’t far, at the back of a little room he could find with his eyes closed. Nevertheless he went the wrong way and dragged the party through seven or eight cold, 
deserted galleries, with nothing in them except plain glass cases displaying endless rows of broken pots and hideous little figurines. They were all beginning to shiver and were bored to death. Then, 
looking for a way out, they found themselves surrounded by drawings. There ensued another long trudge; the drawings seemed never to end, one room after another, and none of them in the least 
interesting, just scrawled-on pieces of paper in glass cases against the walls. Mister Madinier, in a panic but not wanting to admit he was lost, headed for some stairs and took the party up to the next 
floor. This time they found themselves in the Maritime Gallery, surrounded by models of instruments and cannons, relief maps and ships the size of toys. Finally, after walking for a quarter of an hour, 
they came to another staircase and went down it, only to find themselves back among the drawings. At this point, in total despair, they wandered through the galleries at random, still in pairs, still trailing 
behind Mister Madinier, who kept mopping his forehead, beside himself with rage at the management, whom he accused of having altered the position of the doors. The attendants and visitors watched 
in wonder as they went past. In less than twenty minutes they were sighted once more in the Salon Carré, in the French Gallery, and going past the glass cases where the little Oriental gods lay 
slumbering. Never would they get out. With their feet killing them, and all hope abandoned, they made a tremendous din as they clattered along, leaving Madam Gaudron and her big belly far behind. 
‘Closing time! Closing time!’ shouted the attendants in thunderous voices. 

They were very nearly locked in. One of the attendants had to take them in hand and show them to an exit. Then, in the courtyard, after fetching their umbrellas from the cloakroom, they began to 
breathe again. Mister Madinier recovered his composure: he should have turned left; he remembered now that the jewels were to the left. In any case, the whole party affected to be glad to have seen 
so much. 

It was striking four. There were still two hours to fill before dinner. They decided to go for a little walk to pass the time. The ladies were worn out and would have preferred to sit down, but since nobody 
was offering to buy drinks they set off along the embankment. Then the rain came down again, so hard that the ladies’ outfits got spoilt, in spite of their umbrellas. Madam Lorilleux, her heart sinking at 
every drop that fell on her dress, suggested they should shelter under the Pont-Royal,: and declared that if they didn’t come with her she’d go down on her own. So the party climbed down under the 
bridge. It was really nice there. In fact, you could say it was a grand idea. The ladies spread their handkerchiefs on the cobbles and sat down with their knees apart, pulling with both hands at the blades 
of grass growing between the stones and watching the black water flow past, as though they were in the country. The men amused themselves shouting very loudly to get an echo back from the arch 
in front of them. Boche and Bibi-la-Grillade took turns hurling insults into space, yelling ‘You dirty swine!’ and laughing their heads off when the echo came back; then, when they got hoarse, they picked 
up some flat stones and played ducks and drakes. The rain had stopped but they were having such a good time that they all forgot about moving on. The Seine bore along patches of oil, old corks, 
vegetable peelings, rubbish of all sorts which would swirl round for a moment, held back by an eddy in the turbulent waters, made darker still by the shadow of the arch; while overhead on the bridge 
the buses and cabs rumbled on, amid all the tumult of the city, of which they could see nothing but rooftops, as if they were at the end of a tunnel. Miss Remanjou sighed and said that if there’d been 
some greenery it would have reminded her of a spot on the Marne‘ where she used to go, in 1817 or thereabouts, with a young man she was mourning still. 

Mister Madinier, however, gave the signal for them to leave. They crossed the Tuileries Garden, where their orderly progress in pairs was upset by a throng of children playing with hoops and balls. 
Then, at the Place Vendéme, as they were all looking up at the column,- Mister Madinier had an idea which he thought would please the ladies: he proposed that they should go up and see the view of 
Paris. They thought this would be great fun. Yes, yes, they must go up, they'd have something to laugh about for ages. Besides, it would be very interesting for people like them who'd always kept their 
feet solidly on the ground. 

‘| can’t see Gimpy daring to go up, with that leg of hers,’ muttered Madam Lorilleux. 

‘I'll go up!’ said Madam Lerat. ‘But not if there’s a man behind me.’ 

And up they went. All twelve of them climbed the narrow spiral staircase in single file, stumbling on the worn steps and holding on to the walls. Then, when it became pitch dark, they burst out laughing. 
The ladies made little squeals as the men tickled them and pinched their legs. But better not to say anything —just pretend it was mice! Anyway, it didn’t go too far: the men knew where to stop, to keep 
things decent. Then Boche thought of something funny which got everybody going. They called out to Madam Gaudron, as if she’d been left behind, asking her whether she could get her belly through. 
Imagine! If she’d become stuck, unable to move up or down, she’d have blocked the way, and no one would ever be able to get out. And they laughed at the idea of the pregnant woman's belly with 
such a great gust of hilarity that the column began to shake. At this point Boche, now well away, declared that they'd grow old in this chimney stack: would it go on forever, right up to heaven? Then he 
tried to scare the ladies by shouting that the column was swaying. Meanwhile, Coupeau said nothing; he was just behind Gervaise, holding her round the waist, and he could feel her relaxing in his 
arms. When they suddenly emerged into the light, he was kissing her on the neck. 

‘You're a fine pair! Don’t mind us!’ exclaimed Madam Lorilleux, trying to sound shocked. 

Bibi-la-Grillade, looking furious, muttered through clenched teeth: 

‘You made such a noise | couldn’t even count the steps.’ 

But Mister Madinier was already on the platform, pointing out the famous landmarks. Madam Fauconnier and Miss Remanjou refused to come out from the stairway: the very thought of the pavement 
down below made their blood run cold; the most they would do was take a few quick peeps through the little door. Madam Lerat was bolder and walked right round the narrow platform, keeping close 
to the bronze dome. But it really was pretty scary, when you thought that all it would take was one false step. Bloody hell, what a fall that would be! The men paled a little as they looked down at the 
square. It was like being suspended in mid-air, cut off from everything. No, seriously, it really turned your stomach! Mister Madinier advised them all to look up, straight ahead into the far distance, that 
would stop them from getting dizzy. And he carried on, pointing out the Invalides, the Panthéon, Notre-Dame, the Tour Saint-Jacques,: and Montmartre. Then it occurred to Madam Lorilleux to ask 
whether it was possible to see the Moulin d’Argent on the Boulevard de la Chapelle, where they were going to have their dinner. Whereupon they spent ten minutes searching for it, even starting to 
quarrel, each of them placing it in a different spot. Around them stretched the vast greyness of Paris, with its deep valleys and billowing rooftops stretching away to the bluish horizon. The whole of the 
Right Bank lay in shadow, beneath a great ragged sheet of copper-coloured cloud; a broad ray of sunlight, streaming out from the cloud’s gold-fringed edge, lit up the myriad windows of the Left Bank, 
making them sparkle, and highlighting that part of the city so that it stood out against a perfectly clear sky, washed clean by the storm. 

‘There wasn’t much point coming up here just to have a row,’ said Boche angrily, starting to go down the stairs. 

The party went down in sullen silence, broken only by the clatter of shoes on the steps. At the bottom, Mister Madinier offered to pay, but Coupeau wouldn't hear of it, and thrust twenty-five sous—two 
sous each—into the attendant’s hand. It was nearly half past five; they had just enough time to get back. They set off along the boulevards and the Suburb Poissonniére. But Coupeau felt the outing 
couldn't end like that, and bundled them all into a bar for a glass of vermouth. 

The meal had been ordered for six o’clock. They'd been waiting at the Moulin d’Argent for twenty minutes by the time the party arrived. Madam Boche had arranged for her lodge to be looked after by 
a lady who lived in the building, and was chatting with Maman Coupeau in the first-floor room where the table was laid. She’d brought the two boys, Claude and Etienne, who were chasing each other 
under the table, sending the chairs in all directions. When Gervaise came in and saw the boys, whom she hadn't seen all day, she sat them on her knee, hugging them and giving them big kisses. 
‘Have they been good?’ she asked Madam Boche. ‘They haven't been driving you potty, | hope?’ 

And while Madam Boche was telling her about the hilarious things the little scallywags had said during the afternoon, Gervaise picked them up again and held them tight, in a sudden rush of affection. 
‘It must be funny for Coupeau, though,’ Madam Lorilleux was saying to the other ladies, at the far end of the room. 


Gervaise had managed to keep her calm good humour of the morning. Since coming back from the outing, however, she’d begun to feel quite sad, as she sat looking at her husband and the Lorilleux 
in her quiet, thoughtful way. She felt that Coupeau was a little afraid of his sister. Only the night before he had shouted and sworn that he'd put them in their place if they let him down with their poisonous 
tongues. But face to face—it was now quite clear to her—he was almost servile, hanging on their every word, and becoming very worried if they seemed annoyed. And this made her uneasy about 
the future. 

Now they were only waiting for Mes-Bottes, who hadn't yet shown up. 

‘Oh, damn it! Coupeau exclaimed. ‘Let's get started. He'll roll up, you'll see; he’s got a nose like a bloodhound, he can smell good food from miles away ... He must be havin’ fun if he’s still hangin’ 
about on the road to Saint-Denis!’ 

So, in very high spirits, the party sat down with a great scraping of chairs. Gervaise was between Lorilleux and Mister Madinier, and Coupeau between Madam Fauconnier and Madam Lorilleux. The 
other guests sat wherever they liked, because it always led to grumbling and arguments if the seating was arranged beforehand. Boche slipped in between Miss Remanjou and Madam Gaudron. As 
for Madam Boche and Maman Coupeau, at the far end, they had agreed to look after the boys, cutting their meat and giving them something to drink (but not too much wine!). 

‘Isn't anyone going to say grace?’ asked Boche while the ladies were arranging their skirts under the table, for fear of stains. 

But Madam Lorilleux didn’t care for that kind of joke. The noodle soup, almost cold, was lapped up in no time, to a great sucking noise of lips on spoons. They were served by two waiters wearing 
greasy short jackets and none-too-white aprons. Sunlight streamed in through the four windows opening on to the acacias in the courtyard; after the stormy day the evening was clear and balmy. The 
reflections from the trees in this damp little corner cast a greenish light over the smoke-filled room and made the shadows of the leaves flicker across the tablecloth that smelled slightly of mildew. At 
each end of the room hung a fly-blown mirror that made the table seem to stretch on forever; it was laden with thick yellowing crockery blackened by knife-scratches full of grease from dirty washing- 
up water. Each time a waiter came up from the kitchen the door at the far end swung open and a strong smell of burnt fat blew in. 

‘Don't all talk at once,’ said Boche, as they bent silently over their plates. 

They were having their first glass of wine and eyeing two meat pies being served by the waiters, when Mes-Bottes came in. 

‘You're a nice lot, | must say!’ he shouted. ‘I waited around on the road for three bloody hours! A gendarme even came up and asked to see my papers. What a dirty trick to play ona friend! You could 
at least ‘ave sent a cab to pick me up. Really, jokin’ apart, it’s a bit much. And it rained that ‘ard | got water in me pockets. | bet I’ve still got some fish swimmin’ around in ’em, enough for a good fry-up.’ 
They were all killing themselves laughing. Old Mes-Bottes was quite sozzled; he’d put away a couple of bottles, if only to protect himself from all that frog-piss that had come down on him. 

‘Well, if it isn’t His Excellency ‘imselfl’ said Coupeau. ‘Sit yourself down over there, next to Madam Gaudron. You see, we've been waiting for you.’ 

Oh, they needn't have bothered, he’d soon catch up with them. He called three times for more soup, great platefuls into which he cut enormous chunks of bread; then, when the pies came, they were 
all astounded. What a guzzler! The astonished waiters formed a relay to pass him bread —thin slices which he swallowed in one mouthful. In the end he got annoyed and asked for a whole loaf to be 
put next to him. The landlord, quite alarmed, peered for a moment round the door. The party had been expecting this, and it sent them all into fresh fits of laughter. That'd give the bugger something to 
think about! He was such a devil, that old Mes-Bottes! Hadn't he once eaten twelve hard-boiled eggs and drunk twelve glasses of wine while the clock was striking twelve? It wasn’t every day you came 
across someone who could do that. Miss Remanjou, quite touched, gazed at him as he chewed, while Mister Madinier, trying to find the right word to express his almost reverent admiration, declared 
that such capacity was extraordinary. 

Silence fell. A waiter had just placed on the table a fricassee of rabbit, in a huge dish as deep as a salad bowl. Coupeau, always ready with a quip, came out with a good one: 

‘Hey, waiter, | reckon you caught this rabbit on the roof, it’s still miaowing.’ 

And indeed a faint miaowing, perfectly imitated, seemed to be coming from the dish. It was Coupeau, doing it in his throat without moving his lips; it was a party trick of his that never failed, so that 
whenever he ate out he always ordered a fricassee of rabbit. Then he purred. The ladies, unable to stop laughing, kept dabbing their faces with their napkins. 

Madam Fauconnier asked for the head; she liked only the head. Miss Remanjou adored the bacon. And when Mes-Bottes said he preferred the little onions, when they were nicely browned, Madam 
Lerat pursed her lips and muttered: ‘I know what he means.’ 

She was a dry old stick, and led a cloistered life, working away day after day; no man had so much as set foot in her home since her husband’s death, but she was forever coming out with smutty 
remarks— an absolute mania for double entendres and suggestive allusions so obscure that no one else could understand them. When Boche leaned over and, in a whisper, asked her to explain, she 
simply said: 

‘Little onions ... Enough said, | think.’ 

But the conversation was getting serious. They were all talking about their work. Mister Madinier was waxing lyrical about cardboard boxes: there were some real artists in that line of business, and he 
mentioned special gift-boxes—he'd seen the models—which were absolute marvels of luxury. But Lorilleux sneered; he was very proud of working in gold, it was as if he could see it shining from his 
fingers and his entire person. In fact, as he never tired of saying, in the olden days jewellers used to wear swords; and he cited the example of Bernard Palissy,* not knowing who he was. As for 
Coupeau, he told them about a weathercock one of his mates had made, quite a masterpiece; it consisted first of a column, then a shaft of corn, then a basket of fruit, then a flag, all wonderfully lifelike 
and made entirely of pieces of zinc cut out and soldered together. Madam Lerat was showing Bibi-la-Grillade how to make a rose stem, turning the handle of her knife over and over between her long 
fingers. The voices grew louder as they all began to speak at once; above the din could be heard the shrill voice of Madam Fauconnier, complaining about her girls, saying that only the day before a 
slut of an apprentice had burnt a pair of sheets. 

‘You can say what you like,’ yelled Lorilleux, thumping on the table. ‘Gold is gold!’ 

This truism silenced everyone except Miss Remanjou, who declared in her piping voice: 

‘Then | pull their skirts up and sew them underneath. | stick a pin in their heads to keep the bonnet in place, and that’s it—they sell for thirteen sous.’ 

She was telling Mes-Bottes about her dolls, as his jaws ground slowly on like millstones. He kept nodding, but he wasn’t listening. He was keeping an eye on the waiters in case they took away a dish 
before he’d scraped it clean. They'd eaten a veal stew with green beans. Now the roast was being brought in, two scraggy chickens lying on a bed of cress which the heat of the oven had faded and 
dried up. Outside, the last rays of the setting sun were touching the upper branches of the acacias. The greenish light in the room was thick with the steam rising from the table, stained now with wine 
and gravy and littered with crockery and cutlery, while all along the wall dirty plates and empty bottles, dumped there by the waiters, looked like so much rubbish tipped off the table. It was very hot. 
The men took off their coats and went on eating in their shirtsleeves. 

‘Madam Boche, please don’t stuff them like that,’ said Gervaise, who wasn’t saying much but was keeping an eye on Claude and Etienne from a distance. 

She got up and went round behind their chairs to chat with them for a minute. Kids had no sense, they'd eat all day without ever saying no; and she herself served them some chicken, just a little off 
the breast. But Maman Coupeau said that, for once, they should be allowed to give themselves a tummy ache. Madam Boche, under her breath, accused her husband of pinching Madam Lerat’s knees. 
Oh yes, he was a sly one, he couldn't help himself. She’d seen his hand disappear under the table. If he did that again, Jesus Christ, she’d bash him on the head with a carafe. 

There was a lull in the conversation and Mister Madinier could be heard talking politics. 

‘Their law of the thirty-first of May: is an absolute disgrace! Now you have to have two years’ residence. Three million citizens struck off the roll! They say Bonaparte is really upset about it, because he 
loves the people, as we all know.’ 

He was a Republican himself, but he admired the prince because of his uncle, the likes of whom they'd never see again. At this Bibi-la-Grillade flared up: he’d worked at the Elysée’ and he’d seen 
Bonaparte up close, just as he could see Mes-Bottes sitting there on the other side of the table! Well, that bastard president looked exactly like a police nark, he really did. They said he was going to 
do a tour down Lyons: way; it would be a bloody good riddance if he fell into a ditch and broke his neck. As the discussion was turning nasty, Coupeau had to intervene. 

‘You're a load of mugs to get worked up about politics! Politics is just a big joke! What difference does it make to the likes of us? They can have what they like, a king, an emperor, or nothin’ at all, it 
won't stop me earnin’ me five francs, and eatin’ and sleepin’, will it? No, it’s all bullshit!’ 

Lorilleux shook his head. He’d been born on the same day as the Comte de Chambord," the twenty-ninth of September. This coincidence seemed very significant to him, engendering in him a fantasy 
whereby the king’s possible return to France was connected with his own personal fortunes. He never said precisely what he hoped for, but gave people to understand that something most wonderful 
would then come his way. So, whenever he wanted something that was beyond his reach, he’d put it off until later, ‘when the king comes back’. 

‘As a matter of fact,’ he said, ‘l saw the Comte de Chambord one evening...’ 

All heads turned towards him. 

‘Oh yes, indeed. A big man, in an overcoat; he looked a nice bloke. | was at my mate Péquignot’s, he sells furniture in the Grande-Rue de la Chapelle. The Comte had left his umbrella there the day 
before. So in he came and said: “Would you be so kind as to give me my umbrella.” Very simply, just like that. Oh yes, it was ‘im alright, Pequignot swore it was.’ 

Not one of the guests expressed the slightest doubt. They'd reached the dessert. The waiters were clearing the table with a great clattering of plates when Madam Lorilleux, who until then had been 
very proper and ladylike, let out a ‘Damn the bugger!’, because one of the waiters, as he was removing a dish, had let something wet drip on to her neck. Her silk dress would be stained for sure. Mister 
Madinier had to inspect her back, but he swore there was nothing to be seen. Meanwhile, in the middle of the table, the waiters had set a salad bowl containing some floating islands, flanked by two 
plates of cheese and two of fruit. The floating islands, with the overcooked egg whites crumbling into the custard, were greeted by a reverent silence; it hadn't been expected, and was thought quite 
classy. Mes-Bottes was still eating. He’d demanded another loaf. He polished off the two cheeses and, as there was still some custard left, he got them to pass him the bowl and wiped it clean with big 
chunks of bread, as if it was soup. 

‘That gentleman is amazing,’ said Mister Madinier, once again lost in admiration. 
Then the men stood up to fetch their pipes, pausing for a moment behind Mes-Bottes to slap him on the back and ask if he felt better now. Bibi-la-Grillade lifted him up in his chair, but, Christ Almighty, 
the bugger now weighed twice what he did before! Coupeau joked that their friend had only just got started, and he’d carry on scoffing bread like that all night. The waiters fled in terror. 

Boche had gone downstairs for a moment, and came back to tell them how the landlord was sitting behind his counter, deathly pale, while his good lady, all in a tizz, had just sent out to see if the bakers 
were still open. Even the cat looked a bit down in the mouth. What a scream! It was well worth the price of the dinner; they must never have a meal out without that great guzzler Mes-Bottes. The men, 
smoking their pipes, gazed at him enviously: a bloke must have the constitution of an ox to be able to put it away like that! 

‘I'm glad | don’t have to feed you,’ said Madam Gaudron. ‘No, thank you!’ 

‘Come off it, Mum,’ said Mes-Bottes, giving a sideways glance at his neighbour's belly. ‘You've ‘ad more than wot | ‘ave.’ 

There was applause and cries of ‘Well said!’ You couldn’t beat that! By now it was quite dark, and three gas burners had been lit, casting big patches of flickering light amid the pipe smoke. The waiters, 
after serving coffee and cognac, had taken away the last piles of dirty plates. Down below under the three acacias, the dancing was starting. A little band, a cornet and two violins, was playing very 
loudly, mingling with shrill female laughter in the warm night air. 

‘Now, what about a burnt brandy!’ bellowed Mes-Bottes. ‘Two litres of firewater, plenty of lemon, not too much sugar!’ 

But Coupeau, seeing Gervaise’s anxious face across the table, stood up and said they wouldn't have any more to drink. They'd got through twenty-five bottles—one and a half per person, counting 
the kids as grown-ups, and that was more than enough. They'd had a bite to eat, nice and friendly-like, without any to-do, because they all liked one another and wanted to celebrate a family occasion 
together. It had gone off well and they were having a good time, and it wouldn't do if they now went and got pissed, not if they wanted to show respect for the ladies. In a word (and this was his point) 
they'd come together to drink the health of the newly-weds, not to drink themselves under the table. This little speech, delivered with conviction by the roofer, who put his hand on his heart at the end 
of every sentence, was greeted with warm approval by Lorilleux and Mister Madinier, but the other men, Boche, Gaudron, Bibi-la-Grillade, and especially Mes-Bottes, all four of them quite drunk, 
sniggered and declared in husky voices that they were bloody parched and needed to do something about it. 

‘Them as are thirsty are thirsty, and them as aren't aren't,’ pronounced Mes-Bottes. ‘So, we'll order the bumt brandy. We're not twisting any arms. The nobs can ask for some sugared water.’ 

And as the roofer was starting to deliver another little speech, he slapped himself on the backside and bawled: 

‘You can kiss that! Waiter, two litres of brandy!’ 

Thereupon Coupeau said that was all very well, but they'd better settle up for the meal straight away. That way there'd be no arguments. There was no reason why decent folk should pay for boozers. 
It turned out that Mes-Bottes, after a lot of searching through his pockets, could only produce three francs and seven sous. Well, why had they let him hang about on the road to Saint-Denis? He couldn't 
just stand there and get completely soaked, so he’d broken into his five-franc piece. It was all their fault! In the end he handed over three francs, keeping the seven sous for the next day's tobacco. 
Coupeau was furious, and would have clocked him one if Gervaise, alarmed, hadn't begged him not to, pulling him back by the coat. He decided to borrow two francs from Lorilleux, who refused but 
then slipped him the money in secret, for his wife would certainly never have allowed it. 


Meanwhile, Mister Madinier was going round with a plate. The unaccompanied ladies, Madam Lerat, Madam Fauconnier, and Miss Remanjou, were the first to place their five-franc pieces on it, very 
discreetly. Then the men went into a huddle at the far end of the room to work things out. There were fifteen of them that made seventy-five francs. When the seventy-five francs were on the plate, 
each man added five sous for the waiters. It took a quarter of an hour of laborious calculations before it was all sorted out to everybody's satisfaction. 

But when Mister Madinier, who wanted to do the paying himself, asked for the proprietor to come up, they were all dumbfounded to hear him say with a smile that that didn’t cover the bill at all. There 
were extras. And when the word ‘extras’ was greeted with furious protests, he went into details: twenty-five litres of wine instead of twenty, the number agreed on originally; the floating islands that he’d 
added when he saw that the dessert looked a bit skimpy; and finally, a small carafe of rum that had been served with the coffee, in case anyone fancied a drop. At this, a terrible row broke out. Coupeau, 
seeing himself held responsible, tried to defend himself: he’d never said anything about twenty litres, and as for the floating islands, they were part of the dessert—too bad if the proprietor had thrown 
them in off his own bat; and the carafe of rum, that was a swizz, just an excuse for padding the bill by slipping on to the table drinks people would barely notice. 

‘It was on the coffee tray,’ Coupeau shouted; ‘so, it should count as part of the coffee. Now bugger off! Take your money, an’ I'll be damned if we ever set foot in this dump again!’ 

‘Another six francs,’ insisted the proprietor. ‘| want my six francs. And I’m not even counting the three loaves that gentleman had!’ 

They all crowded round him, yapping and gesticulating angrily. The ladies in particular cast aside their customary reserve and flatly refused to add another centime. A nice wedding meal, this was! 
Thank you very much! Miss Remanjou swore she’d never be seen dead, ever again, at a dinner like this one! Madam Fauconnier hadn't liked the food at all; at home, for forty sous, she could have 
made a tasty little dish. Madam Gaudron complained bitterly that she’d been shoved down to the worst end of the table, next to Mes-Bottes, who hadn't paid the slightest attention to her. In short, 
functions like these always ended badly. When you wanted people to come to your wedding, you should damn well invite them as proper guests! Gervaise, who had taken refuge with Maman Coupeau 
at one of the windows, said nothing. She felt ashamed, for she had the impression that all these recriminations were being laid at her door. 

In the end Mister Madinier disappeared with the proprietor. They could be heard arguing down below. Half an hour later he came back up, saying he’d settled the matter by handing over three francs. 
But the wedding party was still annoyed, and kept returning indignantly to the question of the extras. And the hubbub increased when Madam Boche suddenly turned violent. She’d been keeping an 
eye on her husband, and now saw him in a corner with his arm round Madam Lerat. Thereupon she hurled a carafe at him with all her might, smashing it against the wall. 

‘It's easy to see your husband's a tailor, Madam,’ said the tall widow, pursing her lips suggestively. ‘He’s a dab hand with skirts. All the same, | gave him a few good kicks under the table.’ 

The evening was spoiled. The general mood was going from bad to worse. Mister Madinier suggested a sing-song, but Bibi-la-Grillade, who had a fine voice, was nowhere to be found; after a while, 
however, Miss Remanjou, leaning on a window sill, spotted him cavorting under the acacias with a buxom, bare-headed girl. The cornet and the two fiddles were now playing ‘Le Marchand de moutarde’,* 
a quadrille with a lot of hand-clapping in country-dance style. This started a stampede: Mes-Bottes and the Gaudrons went down and even Boche slipped away. From the windows the couples could 
be seen jigging about between the leaves that had been turned a crude, artificial green by the lanterns hanging from the trees. The night was breathlessly still, as if exhausted from the intense heat. In 
the dining room a serious conversation had started up between Lorilleux and Mister Madinier, while the ladies, still seething with resentment, inspected their dresses for stains. 

Madam Lerat’s fringes must have dipped into the coffee. Madam Fauconnier’s cream dress was covered in gravy. Maman Coupeau’s green shawl had fallen off a chair, and had turned up in a corner 
all crumpled and trodden on. But it was Madam Lorilleux who was really fuming. There was a stain on the back of her dress, and there was no use their saying there wasn’t, because she could feel it. 
Finally, by twisting about in front of the mirror, she managed to see it. 

‘There! What did | tell you!’ she yelled. ‘It's chicken gravy. The waiter will have to pay for the dress. I'll take him to court. It's the last straw. | should have stayed in bed ... I’m off. I've had it up to here 
with this lousy wedding!’ 

She flounced out, making the staircase shake as she stomped downstairs. Lorilleux ran after her, but the best he could do was get her to wait five minutes on the pavement in case they decided to go 
home together. She should have gone home after the storm, as she’d wanted. She'd get her own back on Coupeau for this terrible day. When her brother heard how upset she was, he seemed quite 
dismayed, and Gervaise, to spare him any more trouble, agreed to leave straight away. So, without further ado, they all exchanged goodnight kisses, and Mister Madinier undertook to see Maman 
Coupeau home. Madam Boche was to have Claude and Etienne for the first night; their mother needn't worry, the little ones were already fast asleep on their chairs, their bellies weighed down by the 
floating islands. The newly-weds were finally setting off with Lorilleux, leaving the rest of the group in the dining room, when a fight broke out down below on the dance floor, between some of their 
party and another lot; Boche and Mes-Bottes, who'd started kissing a young lady, didn’t want to give her back to a couple of soldiers she was with, and were threatening to clean up the whole caboodle, 
to the excited accompaniment of the cornet and the two fiddles playing the polka from The Pearl Fishers. 

It wasn’t yet quite eleven. On the Boulevard de la Chapelle and throughout the whole of the Goutte-d’Or district, the fortnightly payday that happened to fall on that Saturday, was being celebrated with 
a huge, drunken din. Madam Lorilleux was waiting under a gas lamp, twenty metres from the Moulin d’Argent. She took Lorilleux’s arm and marched ahead without looking back, at such a pace that 
Gervaise and Coupeau got quite out of breath trying to keep up. From time to time they had to step into the road to avoid a drunk lying sprawled on the pavement. Lorilleux turned round, wanting to 
patch things up: 

‘We'll see you to your door,’ he said. 

But Madam Lorilleux said in a loud voice that she thought it funny that they were spending their wedding night in a dump like the Hotel Boncceur. Shouldn't they have put the wedding off and saved a 
bit of money, so as to buy some furniture and spend the first night in a place of their own? They'd be ever so comfortable, wouldn’t they, jammed together in a ten-franc garret where they could hardly 
breathe. 

‘I've given notice, we're not going to be up there,’ Coupeau replied timidly. ‘We're keepin’ Gervaise’s room, it’s bigger.’ 

Madam Lorilleux swung round, quite taken aback. 

‘Well, that beats everything!’ she cried. ‘You're sleepin’ in Gimpy’s room!’ 

Gervaise turned quite pale. The nickname, used to her face for the first time, was like a blow on the head. What's more, she knew very well what her sister-in-law meant: it meant the room where she'd 
lived for a month with Lantier, the room where bits and pieces of her former life were still lying about. Coupeau didn’t see that; he was just hurt by the nickname. 

‘You shouldn't call other people names like that,’ he snapped. ‘P’raps you don’t know everybody round ’ere calls you Cow Brush,” because of your hair. You don't like that, do you? Anyway, why 
shouldn't we keep the first-floor room? The kids won't be there tonight; we'll be fine.’ 

Madam Lorilleux, terribly offended at being called Cow Brush, said no more, trying to stand on her dignity. To comfort Gervaise, Coupeau gave her arm a little squeeze, and even managed to make 
her laugh by whispering in her ear that they were setting up house with precisely seven sous, three big coins and a little one that he jingled with his hand in his trouser pocket. When they reached the 
Hotel Boncceur they said goodnight rather frostily. Then, just as Coupeau was pushing the two women together for a kiss, telling them not to be silly, a drunk who had seemed to be about to pass them 
on the right, suddenly lurched to the left and came between them. 

‘Look who it is! It's Pere Bazouge!’ said Lorilleux. ‘He’s had a skinfull!’ 

Quite alarmed, Gervaise flattened herself against the door of the hotel. Pére Bazouge was an undertaker’s assistant of about fifty. His black trousers were splashed with mud, his black coat was slung 
over his shoulder, and his black leather hat had been bashed in by a fall he must have had. 

‘Don't be scared, he won't hurt you,’ Lorilleux went on. ‘He’s a neighbour of ours, third room along the corridor, before our place. He’d be in trouble if his boss saw him like this!’ 

Meanwhile Pére Bazouge had taken offence at Gervaise’s reaction. 

‘C’mon!’ he stammered, ‘we don’t eat people in our line of business. C’mon, darlin’, I'm as good as the next man ... True enough, I’ve ‘ad a few! When there’s work on, you've got to keep oilin’ the 
wheels. None of you lot could ‘ave carried a bloke that weighs ninety kilos down from the fourth floor to the street—just the two of us, and without droppin’ ‘im. Me, | like to see people ‘appy and 
cheerful.’ 

But Gervaise was retreating further into the doorway, overcome by a desire to burst into tears, feeling as if her little day of happiness had been spoiled. Forgetting all about kissing her sister-in-law, she 
begged Coupeau to make the drunk go away. Thereupon Bazouge, very unsteady on his feet, expressed his philosophical disdain. 

‘That won't stop you from goin’ the same way, darlin’. P’raps you'll be ’appy to go, one day. Yes, | know a few women who'd say thank you if | came for ’em.’ 

And as the Lorilleux were trying to drag him away, he turned round and mumbled a final remark, between two hiccups: ‘When you're dead—mark my words—when you're dead, you're dead for a very 
long time!’ 
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THERE followed four years of hard work. In the neighbourhood Gervaise and Coupeau were thought of as a steady couple who kept to themselves, didn’t fight, and took a regular Sunday walk over 
Saint-Ouen* way. Gervaise put in twelve-hour days at Madam Fauconnier’s, and still managed to keep her home as clean as a new pin and get a meal ready for her family morning and night. Coupeau 
never drank too much, brought his fortnightly pay straight home, and smoked a pipe at the open window before turning in, to get a bit of fresh air. They were held up as an example because they were 
so pleasant and likeable. And, as they earned nearly nine francs a day between them, people thought they must be putting by quite a tidy amount. 

But, especially in the early days, they had to work like hell to make ends meet. Their wedding had saddled them with a debt of two hundred francs. And they hated the Hotel Boncceur that they thought 
was a horrible place, full of nasty people; they dreamed of having a home of their own, with their own furniture which they could take pride in. At least a score of times, they worked out how much they'd 
need: in round figures, it came to three hundred and fifty francs, if they didn’t want to skimp and would have a saucepan or frying pan to lay their hands on whenever they needed one. They'd given up 
hope of saving such a large sum in under two years, when they had a stroke of luck: an old gentleman in Plassans asked them to send Claude, the older boy, so he could put him in boarding school. It 
was the generous whim of an eccentric art lover who'd been most impressed by some sketches of people the lad had done. Claude was already costing them an arm and a leg. With only the younger 
boy, Etienne, to support, they managed to put aside the three hundred and fifty francs in seven and a half months. On the day they bought their furniture, from a second-hand dealer in the Rue 
Belhomme, they went for a walk along the outer boulevards before going home, their hearts bursting with joy. There was a bed, a bedside table, a marble-topped chest of drawers, a cupboard, a round 
table covered in oilcloth and six chairs, all in old mahogany, as well as the bedding, linen, and kitchen utensils as good as new. For them this was like a serious, decisive start in life, something that, by 
making them householders, gave them a certain standing among the well-established people of the neighbourhood. 

For two months they'd been busy trying to decide where to live. What they wanted more than anything was to rent a place in the big building in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or. But there wasn’t a single room 
to let there, so they had to abandon their long-cherished dream. To tell the truth, Gervaise didn’t really mind; the idea of living just a few doors away from the Lorilleux really scared her. So they looked 
elsewhere. Coupeau, very sensibly, was keen not to be too far away from Madam Fauconnier’s, so that Gervaise could pop home any time she liked. And after a while they made a lucky find, a big 
room, with a little one off it and a kitchen, in the Rue Neuve de la Goutte-d’Or, almost opposite the laundry. It was in a small two-storey house with a very steep staircase leading up to just two 
apartments, one on the right, the other on the left; the ground floor was occupied by a man who hired out carriages which he kept in sheds round a huge yard next to the street. Gervaise was delighted: 
it was like being back in the country, with no neighbours and no tittle-tattle to worry about, a nice quiet spot that reminded her of a lane in Plassans behind the ramparts; and, as the final stroke of luck, 
she could see her own window from the laundry, without even putting down her iron, by just leaning forward a little. 

They moved in in April on the quarterly rent day. Gervaise was now eight months pregnant. But she was very gutsy, and would say jokingly that the child gave her a hand when she was working; she 
could feel its little fists pushing inside her, giving her strength. And she got very cross with Coupeau when he tried to make her lie down and take it easy! She’d lie down when the contractions started. 
That'd be soon enough, because now, with another mouth to feed, they'd have to work even harder! She was the one who cleaned the place, helping her husband to put back the furniture afterwards. 
She worshipped those pieces of furniture, she wiped them lovingly, and was heartbroken when she saw the slightest scratch. If she banged into them when she was sweeping she'd stop dead, almost 
as if she’d given herself a knock. The chest of drawers was especially dear to her: it looked so fine and solid, a thing of real distinction. Her secret dream that she didn’t dare mention to Coupeau, was 
to have a clock which she'd stand right in the middle of the marble top—the effect would be magnificent. If there hadn’t been a baby on the way she might have risked buying her clock. But, with a sigh, 
she put it off till later. 

The couple were enchanted with their new abode. They put Etienne’s bed in the little room, where there was still space for another child’s cot. The kitchen was the size of a pocket handkerchief and 
pitch dark, but if the door was left open they could see well enough, and in any case it wasn’t as if Gervaise had to cook for thirty people, all she needed was room to make her stew. As for the larger 
room, it was their pride and joy. First thing in the morning they'd close the white calico curtains round the bed recess and the bedroom was immediately transformed into a living room, with the table in 
the middle and the cupboard and chest of drawers facing each other. Because the fireplace burned up to fifteen sous’ worth of coal a day, they'd blocked it up; a little cast iron stove that stood on the 
marble slab kept them warm for seven sous when it was really cold. And then Coupeau had decorated the walls as best he could, promising himself that he’d make further embellishments later on. A 
tall engraving of a field marshal prancing on horseback, baton in hand, between a cannon and a pile of cannonballs, took the place of a mirror; on the chest of drawers two rows of family photographs 


stood on either side of a gilt-edged china bowl that had once been a holy water stoup but in which they now kept matches; on top of the cupboard a bust of Pascal: faced a bust of Béranger:—the one 
serious, the other smiling, they seemed to be listening to the cuckoo clock next to them. It really was a lovely room. 

‘Guess how much we pay here?’ Gervaise would ask everyone who came to see them. 

And when people guessed their rent to be higher than it was, she’d cry exultantly, delighted to have such a nice place for so little money: 

‘A hundred and fifty francs, that’s all! It's next to nothing!’ 

The Rue Neuve de la Goutte-d’Or itself had a lot to do with their contentment. Gervaise practically lived in it, constantly going back and forth from her place to Madam Fauconnier’s. And in the evenings 
Coupeau was now in the habit of going down and smoking his pipe on the doorstep. The rough cobbled street that had no pavement, went steeply uphill. At the top, on the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or side, 
there were some dingy shops with dirty windows—cobblers, coopers, a doubtful-looking grocery store, and a wineshop that had gone bust and whose shutters had been closed for weeks and were 
covered with posters. At the other end, in the direction of Paris, some four-storey houses blocked out the sky; their ground floors were occupied by laundries, a whole row of them clustered together; 
the only bright note in the general gloom was a barber's shop of the sort you find in country towns, its front painted green, its window full of delicately coloured bottles, its polished sign gleaming. But 
the most cheerful part of the street was the middle, where the buildings, not so tall and more spaced out, let in air and sunlight. The sheds belonging to the man who hired out carriages, the soda-water 
factory next door, and the wash-house opposite created a big open space, very quiet, in which the muffled voices of the washerwomen and the regular breathing of the boiler only seemed to reinforce 
the stillness. Patches of waste ground stretching back from the street and little pathways disappearing between black walls gave it a village-like feel. Coupeau, who liked to watch the few passers-by 
stepping over the constant stream of soapy water, said it reminded him of a place one of his uncles had taken him to, when he was five. Gervaise took particular delight in a tree in a courtyard to the 
left of her window, an acacia with a single branch stretching out, whose few leaves were enough to lend a certain charm to the whole street. 

Gervaise had her baby on the last day of April. The contractions started in the afternoon, at about four o'clock, while she was ironing a pair of curtains at Madam Fauconnier’s. She didn’t want to go 
home straight away, but sat twisting and turning on a chair and doing a bit of ironing when the pain subsided for a moment. The curtains were urgent and she was determined to finish them; besides, it 
might just be tummy ache, and you shouldn't make a fuss about that. But just as she was talking about starting on some men’s shirts she suddenly turned white. She had to leave the laundry and cross 
the street, bent double and holding on to the walls. One of the other washerwomen offered to go with her. She wouldn't hear of it, but asked her to fetch the midwife from the Rue de la Charbonniere, 
round the corner. There surely wasn’t any urgency. She probably had the whole night ahead of her. It wasn’t going to prevent her from getting Coupeau’s supper ready when she got home; then she'd 
see about lying on the bed for a few minutes without getting undressed. But on the stairs she was taken so bad that she had to sit down right there, on one of the steps; and she held her fists tight 
against her mouth to stop herself from crying out, because she couldn't bear the idea of some man coming up and finding her there. After a while the pain went and she managed to open the door, very 
relieved, sure it must have been a false alarm. That evening she was planning to make a stew with some bits of mutton chop. All seemed well as she peeled the potatoes. She was browning the meat 
in a pan when the sweating and contractions started again. She stirred the gravy, shifting from one foot to the other, blinded by tears. Even if she was having a baby that wasn’t a reason to let Coupeau 
go without his supper. At last she had her stew simmering over a banked fire. She went back into the living room, thinking she had time to lay one end of the table. But she had to put the bottle of wine 
down again very quickly; unable to get as far as the bed, she collapsed on to a mat, and gave birth to her baby. When the midwife arrived, a quarter of an hour later, it was there that she delivered the 
afterbirth. 

Coupeau was still working on the new hospital. Gervaise didn’t want him to be disturbed on the job. When he got home at seven he found her in bed, well wrapped up and very pale against the pillow. 
The baby was crying, swaddled in a shawl at her feet. 

‘Oh, you poor thing!’ said Coupeau, kissing her. ‘An’ there | was, less than an ‘our ago, laughin’ an’ jokin’ with me mates, while you were yellin’ your ‘ead off! Well you don’t ‘ang about, do you? It’s all 
over before you know it.’ 

She smiled faintly and murmured: 

‘It's a girl.’ 

‘Of course!’ the roofer said jokingly, to cheer her up. ‘I ordered a girl! And a girl it is! You can do anythin’ | ask, can’t you?’ 

Picking up the baby, he went on: 

‘Let's ’ave a look at you, you little devil! You've got a dark little mug. But don’t worry, it'll brighten up. You must be a good girl and not misbehave: grow up sensible, like Papa and Maman.’ 

Gervaise gazed at her daughter, very serious, her wide-open eyes clouding over with a touch of sadness. She shook her head; she would have liked a boy, because boys could always get by and didn’t 
run so many risks in a place like Paris. The midwife had to take the little creature out of Coupeau’s hands. And she told Gervaise not to talk; it was bad enough having so much noise going on around 
her. Then the roofer said he’d have to go and let Maman Coupeau and the Lorilleux know; but he was starving and wanted to have his supper first. Gervaise was very upset to see him serving himself, 
running into the kitchen to get the stew, eating it out of a soup plate, not being able to find the bread. In spite of the midwife’s orders, she couldn't help fretting, twisting about between the sheets. It was 
So silly she hadn’t managed to lay the table, but the pains had laid her out as if she’d been hit on the head with a club. Her poor husband wouldn't like it if she lay there taking it easy while he had such 
a poor supper. At any rate, she hoped the potatoes were properly done. She couldn't remember now whether she'd salted them. 

‘That's enough talkin’!’ said the midwife. 

‘That'll be the day, when you can stop her gettin’ all worried,’ said Coupeau, with his mouth full. ‘If you weren't ’ere | bet she’d get out of bed to cut me some bread ... Stay there on your back, you silly 
old thing! You've got to take care of yourself, or it'll be two weeks before you're on your feet again ... It’s very good, this stew you made. Madam’s goin’ to ‘ave some too, aren't you, Madam?’ 

The midwife declined, but said she wouldn't say no to a glass of wine, because it had given her such a turn to find the poor woman on the mat with her baby. Coupeau finally took himself off to announce 
the news to the family. He came back half an hour later with the whole lot of them, Maman Coupeau, the Lorilleux, and Madam Lerat, who happened to have called in on them. The Lorilleux, faced with 
how well the young couple were doing, had become as friendly as could be, praising Gervaise to the skies, but hinting with certain gestures—little nods and winks—at reservations, as if they were 
deferring their final verdict. After all, they knew what they knew; but they didn’t want to go against the opinion of the whole neighbourhood. 

‘I've brought the whole tribe,’ cried Coupeau. ‘I couldn’t stop them, they wanted to see you. You're not allowed to say a word. They'll just stay a while and look at you, without any fuss, right? I’m goin’ 
to make them some coffee, the very best!’ 

He disappeared into the kitchen. Maman Coupeau, after kissing Gervaise, went into raptures at the size of the baby. The other two women also planted smacking kisses on Gervaise’s cheeks. And all 
three stood by the bed, exclaiming a lot as they told stories of various childbirths, strange cases some of them, but said it was usually no worse than having a tooth out. Madam Lerat examined the 
baby all over and declared it well formed, adding pointedly that this one would grow up into a proper woman; though, as she found the head rather pointed, she gently kneaded it, in spite of the child’s 
cries, to make it round. Madam Lorilleux angrily snatched the baby from her: there was no telling what harm you might do to a creature, playing about with it like that when its skull was so soft. Then 
she tried to tell who the baby took after. This nearly caused a row. Lorilleux, peering past the women, kept saying the baby didn’t look at all like Coupeau; the nose a little bit maybe, but even then! She 
was the spitting image of her mother, except for her eyes; those eyes definitely didn’t come from their family. 

Meanwhile Coupeau was still in the kitchen. They could hear him struggling with the stove and the coffee pot. Gervaise was getting worked up again: it wasn’t a man’s job to make coffee; and she 
shouted instructions to him, in spite of the fierce shushings of the midwife. 

‘Tell that silly bugger to shut up!’ said Coupeau, coming in with the coffee pot. ‘She’s a right pain, going on like that! ... We'll have this in glasses, if you don’t mind—the cups are still at the shop.’ 
They sat down round the table and the roofer insisted on pouring the coffee himself. It smelt nice and strong, it wasn’t any old rubbish. When the midwife had sipped her glass, she left: everything was 
going well enough and they didn’t need her any more; if Gervaise had a bad night, they could send for her in the morning. She hadn’t even got down the stairs before Madam Lorilleux was calling her 
an old soak and a lazy so-and-so. She put four lumps of sugar in her coffee and took fifteen francs off people just so they could have a baby on their own! But Coupeau stood up for her. He’d be happy 
to hand over the fifteen francs; after all, those women spent their youth studying, they were right to charge a lot. Then Lorilleux got into an argument with Madam Lorilleux: he claimed that if you wanted 
a boy you had to tum the head of your bed towards the north, whereas she, shrugging her shoulders, said that was a load of nonsense, and invoked another method that consisted of hiding under the 
mattress a bunch of fresh nettles picked in the full sun, without letting your wife know. They'd pushed the table close to the bed. Until ten o’clock Gervaise lay there, smiling vacantly, her head turned 
sideways on the pillow, sinking slowly into a state of complete exhaustion. She could see, she could hear, but she didn’t have the strength to venture a single word or gesture; she felt as if she was 
dead, but it was an easy death, in which she enjoyed watching the others living around her. Every now and then a little cry would come from the baby, amid the loud voices going on and on about some 
murder the day before in the Rue du Bon-Puits, at the end of La Chapelle. 

Then, when they were getting ready to go, there was talk of the christening. The Lorilleux had agreed to be godparents. They grumbled about it, but if they hadn’t been asked they would have carried 
on something shocking. Coupeau didn’t see why the baby had to be christened at all. It wouldn't give her ten thousand a year, would it? But it might give her a cold. The less you had to do with priests 
the better. Maman Coupeau called him a heathen; while the Lorilleux, though they didn’t go to church to take communion, prided themselves on being religious. 

‘We can go on Sunday, if you want,’ said the chainmaker. 

Gervaise nodded and everybody kissed her goodbye and told her to look after herself. They also said goodbye to the baby. Each of them in turn leaned over the poor little quivering creature with smiles 
and fond words, as if it could understand. They called it Nana, the baby name for Anna, her godmother’s name. 

‘Goodnight, Nana ... Be a good girl, Nana...’ 

When they'd finally gone, Coupeau pulled his chair up next to the bed and finished his pipe, holding Gervaise’s hand in his. He smoked slowly, dropping a remark or two between puffs, deeply moved. 
‘So, old girl, did they get on your nerves? | couldn't stop ‘em comin’, you know. After all, it shows how they all mean well. But it’s nicer to be on your own, isn’t it? | wanted to ‘ave you all to meself for a 
bit. | thought they'd never go! ... You poor old thing, it must really ‘ave ‘urt! Those little mites, when they come into the world, they've got no idea the trouble they cause! It must feel as if your belly’s 
bein’ split open. Where does it ’urt? I'll kiss it better.’ 

He gently slipped one of his big hands under her back and drew her towards him, kissing her belly through the sheet, with a simple working man’s tenderness towards his wife, who was still suffering 
from the birth. He kept asking if he was hurting her, and said he would like to ease her pain by blowing on her. Gervaise was very happy. She swore she wasn't in any pain at all now. All she could 
think of was to get back on her feet as soon as possible, because from now on there’d be no time for taking it easy. But he told her not to worry. Wasn't it his job to provide for the little one? He’d be a 
rotten bugger if he ever left her saddled with the kid to take care of. There wasn’t anything very clever about making a baby, was there? What counted was bringing it up properly. 

That night Coupeau hardly slept. He’d covered the fire in the stove, and every hour he had to get up to give the baby a few spoonfuls of warm sugared water. Nevertheless, he went off to work in the 
morning as usual. He even used his lunch-break to go to the town hall to register the birth. Meanwhile Madam Boche had heard the news and came over to spend the day with Gervaise. But Gervaise, 
after sleeping soundly for ten hours, was beginning to fret, saying she was feeling stiff all over from staying in bed so long. She’d fall ill if they didn’t let her get up. When Coupeau came home in the 
evening she told him what she'd had to put up with: of course she trusted Madam Boche, but it drove her mad to see a stranger making herself at home in her room, opening the drawers and fiddling 
with her things. The next day, when the concierge came back after running an errand, she found her up and dressed, sweeping the floor and getting her husband's dinner ready. There was no way 
she’d go back to bed. What sort of woman did they take her for! Rich ladies could act as if they were tired out if they wanted. When you're not rich, there’s no time for that sort of thing. 

Three days after having her baby she was back ironing petticoats at Madam Fauconnier’s, banging away with her irons and dripping with sweat from the heat of the stove. 

On the Saturday evening Madam Lorilleux, as godmother, brought over her christening presents: a thirty-five-sou bonnet and a pleated christening robe trimmed with lace that she’d got for six francs 
because it was shop-soiled. The following day Lorilleux, as godfather, presented the new mother with six pounds of sugar. They knew how things should be done. What’s more, that evening they didn’t 
turn up empty-handed to the meal given by the Coupeaus. The husband arrived with a bottle of vintage wine under each arm, while the wife came carrying a large custard tart she’d bought at a well- 
known cakeshop in the Chaussée de Clignancourt. The only thing was, they went round telling everybody in the neighbourhood about their generosity; they'd spent close to twenty francs. When 
Gervaise heard about the way they'd been blabbing she was furious, and stopped giving them credit for their generosity. 

It was at the christening party that the Coupeaus first got to know their neighbours across the landing. The other apartment in the little house was occupied by two people, a mother and son, by the 
name of Goujet. Until then they'd just exchanged greetings on the stairs or in the street, nothing more; in fact these neighbours seemed a bit standoffish. But the mother had brought up a bucket of 
water for Gervaise the day after the birth, and Gervaise thought it would only be right to invite them to the meal, especially as they seemed very nice. And so, naturally, they got to know each other. 
The Goujets came from the Nord.* The mother repaired lace; the son, a blacksmith by trade, worked in a factory that made bolts. They'd been living in the apartment across the landing for five years. 
Their quiet, regular life concealed a tragic past: one day in Lille the father, in a drunken rage, had killed a workmate with an iron bar, and had then hanged himself in his prison cell with his handkerchief. 
After this calamity the widow and her son had moved to Paris, but still felt the tragedy hanging over them; they were seeking redemption by leading extremely respectable, inoffensive, hard-working 
lives. There was even a hint of pride involved, for they had begun to see themselves as better than other people. Madam Goujet, always in black and with her forehead framed by a sort of nun’s coif, 


had a placid, white, matronly face, as if the whiteness of the lace and the delicate work of her fingers had endowed her with an air of serenity. Goujet was a colossus of twenty-three, superbly built, with 
a rosy face, blue eyes, and the strength of Hercules. His mates at the factory called him Gueule-d’Or: on account of his magnificent golden beard. 

Gervaise took to these people straight away. The first time she went into their home she was amazed how clean it was. No doubt about it, you could blow anywhere, you wouldn't raise a speck of dust. 
And the floor shone like a mirror. Madam Goujet took her into her son’s room to have a look. It was as pretty and bright as a girl’s room, with a little iron bedstead with muslin curtains, a table, a 
washstand, and a little bookshelf on the wall; and all over the walls were pictures, cut-out figures, coloured prints secured with four nails, and portraits of all kinds of people taken from the illustrated 
papers. Madam Goujet said with a smile that her son was a big baby; in the evenings he was too tired to read, so he amused himself looking at his pictures. Gervaise forgot about the time and spent 
an hour with her neighbour, who had gone back to lacework by the window. She was fascinated by the hundreds of pins holding the lace, happy just to be there, breathing in the good clean smell of 
Madam Goujet’s home, in which this delicate handiwork created an atmosphere of silent contemplation. 

The Goujets seemed even nicer the better you got to know them. They worked very long hours and put more than a quarter of their earnings into a savings account. In the neighbourhood they were 
treated with respect and people talked about their thrift. There was never a hole in Goujet’s clothes, and he always went off to work in spotless overalls. He was very polite, even rather shy, despite his 
broad shoulders. The washerwomen at the end of the street laughed at the way he averted his eyes as he walked past. He didn’t like their coarse language and thought it was disgusting that women 
should use so many foul words. One day, however, he’d come home slightly drunk. Madam Goujet’s only reproach was to show him a portrait of his father, a poorly executed painting they had dutifully 
kept, hidden away in the chest of drawers. Since then Goujet drank no more than was good for him, though he had nothing against wine, because a workman needs wine. On Sundays he'd go out with 
his mother on his arm; usually they went over towards Vincennes,: but sometimes he'd take her to the theatre. He was quite devoted to her, and spoke to her as if he was still a little boy. With his square 
head and overdeveloped muscles, because of his heavy work with the hammer, he was like some great farm animal: slow-witted but very good-natured. 

In the early days Gervaise’s presence made Goujet feel embarrassed. Then, after a few weeks, he got used to her. He’d watch out for her so as to carry up her shopping or laundry, treating her with 
down-to-earth familiarity, like a sister, cutting pictures out of the newspaper specially for her. But one morning he opened her door without knocking and surprised her only half dressed, washing her 
neck; for a week after that he couldn't look her in the face, so that in the end he made her blush as well. 

Cadet-Cassis, with his quick Parisian banter, found Goujet a bit of a dummy. It was all very well not to get sozzled and not chat up girls in the street, but damn it, a man should be a man, otherwise he 
should simply wear a skirt. He teased Goujet in front of Gervaise, accusing him of making eyes at all the women in the neighbourhood, an accusation which the giant smith hotly denied. But that didn’t 
prevent the two workmen from being friends. 

They'd call for one another in the morning and set off together, and sometimes they'd have a glass of beer before coming home. Since the christening party they'd used the familiar tu, because saying 
vous all the time is so long-winded. That was the extent of their friendship when Gueule-d’Or did Cadet-Cassis a tremendous favour, one of those favours you remember for the rest of your life. It was 
on the second of December." The roofer, just for a lark, had the bright idea of going down into the city to watch the rioting. Not that he gave a toss about the Republic, Bonaparte, and all that lot; but he 
loved the smell of gunpowder and thought the shooting great fun. He got stuck behind a barricade and could easily have been nabbed as a rioter if the smith hadn’t tured up at just the right moment, 
thrown his huge frame in the way, and helped him to get away. As they went back up the Rue du Suburb-Poissonniére, Goujet walked fast and looked very serious. He took an interest in politics and 
was a Republican, but a moderate one, believing in justice and the common good. But he had taken no part in the fighting, and gave his reasons: the workers were tired of being the pawns of the 
bourgeoisie and having nothing to show for it. February and June: had been huge lessons for them, so from now on the workers were going to let the bourgeois do as they thought best. When he 
reached the top of the Rue des Poissonniers, he turned and looked back over Paris; there was some pretty bad stuff going on down there, and one day the workers might be sorry they'd stood by and 
done nothing. But Coupeau just laughed and said those silly buggers were mad to risk their hide just so that those lazy sods in the Chamber could keep drawing their twenty-five francs.: That evening 
the Coupeaus invited the Goujets to supper, and during dessert Cadet-Cassis and Gueule-d’Or solemnly kissed each other on both cheeks. Now they were friends for life. 

For three years the lives of the two families on either side of the landing went on without incident. Gervaise brought up her baby girl without ever missing more than two days’ work, a week at most. 
She'd become increasingly skilled at working with fine linen, and earned up to three francs a day. So she decided to put Etienne, who was now nearly eight, in a little school in the Rue de Chartres for 
five francs a week. Despite still having two children to care for, the couple put aside twenty or thirty francs each month in the savings bank. When they had put away six hundred francs Gervaise could 
hardly sleep for dreaming of the future: her great ambition was to set up on her own, rent a little shop, and employ her own laundry girls. She had it all worked out. After twenty years, if the business 
went well, they’d be able to buy an annuity and live on it somewhere in the country. But she was afraid to take the risk. She said she was looking around for a shop, to give herself time to think it over. 
The money was safe enough in their savings account; in fact, it was slowly growing. In these last three years she’d satisfied only one of her desires: she’d bought herself a clock; and even this clock, 
in rosewood, with twisted columns and a brass pendulum, had to be paid for over a year in twenty-sou instalments every Monday. It annoyed her when Coupeau said he’d wind it up; no, she was the 
only one allowed to take off the glass globe and reverently wipe the columns, as if the marble top of the chest of drawers had been transformed into a chapel. Under the glass globe, behind the clock, 
she hid the savings book. And often, when she was dreaming about her shop, she'd stand there, transfixed, staring at the moving hands as if she was waiting for a particular, very special moment to 
make up her mind. 
The Coupeaus went out almost every Sunday with the Goujets. They were nice little outings: fried fish at Saint-Ouen, or rabbit at Vincennes, nothing fancy, under the trees at some open-air restaurant. 
The men only drank to satisfy their thirst and came home as sober as could be, with the ladies on their arms. Before they went to bed the two families would tot up the cost and divide it between them, 
and there was never any argument about the odd sou. The Lorilleux were jealous of the Goujets. It seemed funny, they said, that Cadet-Cassis and Gimpy should always go out with strangers when 
they had a family of their own. Oh no, they didn’t care two hoots now about their family! Now they had a bit of money put aside, they didn’t half give themselves airs! Madam Lorilleux, very annoyed at 
losing her hold over her brother, began bad-mouthing Gervaise again. But Madam Lerat stood up for her, defending her with some extraordinary stories of attempts on her virtue on the boulevard at 
night, from which Gervaise emerged like the heroine of some play, beating off her assailants with a few clips round the ear. As for Maman Coupeau, she tried to make them all get on with each other, 
and to stay on good terms with all her children; her eyesight was getting worse, she’d only one cleaning job left now and was grateful when one or the other of them slipped her the odd five francs. 

On Nana’s third birthday Coupeau came home in the evening to find Gervaise in a very agitated state. There was nothing the matter, she said. But, as she was setting the table the wrong way round 
and kept standing still with the plates in her hand, lost in thought, her husband insisted on being told. 

‘Well, it’s this,’ she admitted at last, ‘that little draper’s shop in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or is up for rent. | saw the notice an hour ago when | went to get some bread. It gave me quite a shock.’ 

It was a well-kept shop in the very building where they had originally dreamed of living. There was the shop, a room behind, and two other rooms, one on either side. In short, it was just right for them; 
the rooms were rather small, but well laid out. The only trouble was, she thought it was too dear; the owner was talking about five hundred francs. 

‘So you went in to ave a look an’ ask how much, did you?’ said Coupeau. 

‘Oh, you know, just out of curiosity!’ she replied, feigning indifference. ‘I’m looking around, | go in wherever there’s a board up, it doesn’t commit you to anything ... But it's definitely too dear. And 
perhaps it would be a mistake to set up on me own.’ 

But after supper she came back to the subject of the draper’s shop. She drew a plan of the place on a bit of newspaper. And, gradually, she talked it through, calculating the size of different areas and 
arranging the rooms as if she had to move her furniture in the next day. Then Coupeau, seeing how keen she was, encouraged her to go ahead and rent it; she’d never find anything decent for less 
than five hundred francs, and anyway they might be able to get the rent knocked down a bit. The only snag was going to live in the same building as the Lorilleux, whom she couldn't stand. But this 
made her cross: she didn’t hate anybody; carried away by her desire for the shop, she even defended the Lorilleux—they weren't really that bad, they'd get along all right. When they'd gone to bed 
and Coupeau was fast asleep, she was still thinking how to arrange the rooms, though she hadn't definitely made up her mind to go ahead and rent the place. 

The next day, when she was alone, she couldn't resist the urge to take the glass globe off the clock to look at the savings book. To think that her shop was in there, in those pages covered with ugly 
scribbles! Before setting off for work she consulted Madam Goujet, who was all in favour of her setting up on her own; with a husband like hers, a decent sort who didn’t drink, she was bound to do well 
and not lose any money. At lunchtime she even went up to see the Lorilleux to ask their opinion; she didn’t want to give the impression she was hiding anything from the family. Madam Lorilleux was 
quite taken aback. What! Gimpy was going to have her own shop now! Though cut to the quick, she muttered something in an effort to seem pleased: the shop was just right, Gervaise should definitely 
take it. However, when she got over the shock, she and her husband both mentioned the dampness in the courtyard and how dark the ground-floor rooms were. Oh, it was just the sort of place that 
gave you rheumatism! Still, if she’d made up her mind to go ahead and take it, nothing they said would stop her, would it? 

That evening Gervaise laughingly admitted that it would have made her ill if anyone had stopped her from taking the shop. Nevertheless, before signing up, she wanted to take Coupeau to see it and 
try to get something knocked off the rent. 

‘All right, tomorrow if you like,’ said her husband. ‘Come an’ fetch me around six at the house where I’m workin’ in the Rue de la Nation, an’ we'll go round by the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or on the way 
home.’ 

Coupeau was just finishing the roof of a new three-storey house. That very day, in fact, he was due to lay the last sheet of zinc. As the roof was almost flat, he’d set up his workbench there, a large 
plank of wood on two trestles. A beautiful May sunset was turning the chimney-tops gold. And, high up against the clear sky, the workman was calmly cutting the zinc with his shears, leaning over his 
bench like a tailor cutting out a pair of trousers in his shop. Against the wall of the neighbouring house his assistant, a slim, fair-haired lad of seventeen, was keeping up the fire in the brazier with an 
enormous pair of bellows, each puff from which sent up a cloud of sparks. 

‘Hey, Zidore! Put the irons in!’ shouted Coupeau. 

The assistant shoved the soldering irons into the middle of the glowing coals that looked pale pink in the bright sunlight. Then he began working his bellows again. Coupeau was holding the last sheet 
of zinc. It had to be fixed on the edge of the roof, near the guttering; here, the roof suddenly sloped away, with a yawning drop to the street below. The roofer, wearing cloth slippers and appearing quite 
at home, shuffled forward, whistling the tune of ‘Hey, Ho! The Baby Lambs!’. When he reached the steep bit he let himself slide down, then braced himself with one knee against a chimney-stack, 
hanging halfway out over the street, one leg dangling. Each time he leaned back to shout to the bone-idle Zidore, he’d catch hold of a corner of the brickwork because of the pavement down below. 
‘C’mon, slowcoach! Gimme those irons! Stop starin’ into space! The work won't do itself!’ 

But Zidore was in no hurry. He was interested in some nearby roofs and in a thick column of smoke rising up in the distance, over by Grenelle;: it could be a fire. However, he did crawl on his belly until 
his head appeared over the edge of the steep part, and passed the irons to Coupeau, who began soldering the sheet of zinc. He crouched down or stretched forward, always managing to keep his 
balance, squatting on one haunch, perching on one toe, or hanging on by one finger. He had incredible nerve, infinite confidence. He defied all danger. It was like an old friend. It was the street that 
was afraid of him. He never stopped smoking his pipe, and turned round from time to time and calmly spat into the street. 

‘Look, it's Madam Boche!’ he shouted suddenly. ‘Hallo, Madam Boche!’ 

He’d just noticed the concierge crossing the street. She raised her head and recognized him. A conversation started between roof and pavement. She stood looking up, her hands tucked under her 
apron. He was now standing, his left arm round a flue pipe, leaning forward. 

‘You ‘aven't seen my wife, ’ave you?’ 

‘No, not at all,’ replied the concierge. ‘Is she round ‘ere somewhere?’ 

‘She’s supposed to be comin’ to get me ... Is the family well?’ 

‘Yes, thanks. I’m the invalid, and look at me! ... I’m just on my way to the Chaussée de Clignancourt to get a leg of mutton. The butcher near the Moulin Rouge: only charges sixteen sous.’ 

They had to raise their voices because a cab was passing along the broad, deserted roadway. Their words, shouted at the top of their voices, brought a little old lady to her window, where she settled, 
with her elbows on the sill, thrilled at the sight of a man on the roof opposite, as if she hoped to see him fall at any moment. 

‘Cheerio, then!’ yelled Madam Boche. ‘I don’t want to keep you.’ 

Coupeau turned round and took the iron Zidore was holding out. But just as the concierge was moving off, she saw Gervaise on the opposite side of the street, holding Nana by the hand. She was 
already looking up to tell Coupeau when Gervaise made a quick gesture to stop her, and in a low voice, so as not to be heard up above, she explained what she was afraid of: she was concerned that 
if she appeared all of a sudden it might give her husband a shock and he’d fall. In four years she'd only fetched him once from work. Today was the second time. She couldn’t bear watching him, her 
blood ran cold when she saw her man up there between heaven and earth, in places where even the sparrows wouldn't dare to perch. 

‘It can’t be very nice,’ said Madam Boche. ‘My ’usband’s a tailor, so | don’t ‘ave that sort of worry.’ 

‘If you only knew...’, Gervaise went on. ‘At the beginning I'd be in a panic all day. | kept imagining ‘im on a stretcher with ‘is ’ead bashed in. | don’t think about it as much now. You get used to it. And 
you've got to earn a livin’ somehow. But it’s a hard way to do it, riskin’ your life more than most.’ 

She fell silent, hiding Nana in her skirts, afraid the child might call out. In spite of herself she couldn’t help watching; she went quite pale. Just then Coupeau was soldering the far edge of the sheet, 
near the gutter; he slid down as far as possible, but still couldn’t quite reach the far end. So, moving slowly as workmen do, calmly and deliberately, he ventured a little further. For a moment he was 


right over the pavement, no longer holding on, getting on quietly with his work; and from below you could see the tiny white flame sputtering under the soldering iron as he carefully moved it along. 
Gervaise said not a word; choking with terror, she raised her clasped hands in an involuntary gesture of supplication. Then she let out her breath, noisily: Coupeau had just climbed back up the roof, 
without hurrying, taking the time to spit one last time into the street. 

‘So you're spying on me, are you?’ he called out cheerfully as he caught sight of her. ‘Isn't she silly, Madam Boche? She didn’t want to shout up to me. Hang on, I'll be finished in ten minutes.’ 

All he had left to do was put a cowl on a chimney, a simple little job. The laundress and the concierge stayed where they were on the pavement, chatting about the neighbourhood and keeping an eye 
on Nana to make sure she didn’t get her feet wet in the gutter, where she was looking for minnows; they kept glancing up at the roof, smiling and nodding, as if to show they weren't in a hurry. Across 
the road the old woman was still at her window, watching the man and waiting. 

‘What's that old cow staring at?’ said Madam Boche. ‘I don’t like the look of ’er!’ 

Up above they could hear the roofer’s strong voice singing ‘Oh, | do love pickin’ strawberries!’.: Now, bending over his workbench, he was cutting the zinc like an artist. He’d traced an arc with a pair of 
compasses and was cutting out a big fan-shaped piece with a pair of curved shears; then, with his hammer, he gently beat this fan into a pointed mushroom shape. Zidore was using the bellows again 
on the coals in the brazier. The sun was going down behind the house, in a great burst of pink light that slowly grew paler, turning a soft lilac. And, up in the sky, at this quiet moment of the day, the 
silhouettes of the two workers stood out starkly, enormously enlarged, along with the dark outline of the workbench and the strange shape of the bellows. 

When he had cut out the cowl he shouted across: 

‘Zidore! Pass me the irons!’ 

But Zidore had vanished. Cursing, Coupeau looked round for him, calling his name through the open attic skylight. After a while he spotted him on a neighbouring roof, two houses away. The young 
lad had gone off to have a look round; his skimpy blond hair blew in the breeze as he stood blinking at the vastness of Paris. 

‘Hey, you lazy sod! Do you think you're in the country or something!’ said Coupeau angrily. ‘P’raps you're like Mister Béranger— writin’ poetry? Gimme those irons! ‘Avin’ a little stroll on the rooftops! 
Did you ever hear anythin’ like it! Perhaps you'd like to go an’ fetch your girlfriend and give ’er a serenade? Now gimme the bloody irons, you daft bugger!’ 

He finished the soldering and shouted down to Gervaise: 

‘That's it, I'm comin’ down!’ 

The chimney to which he had to fit the cowl was in the middle of the roof. Gervaise, quite relaxed now, went on smiling as she watched him moving about. Nana, very pleased to suddenly catch sight 
of her father, clapped her little hands. She sat down on the pavement, so she could get a better view of what he was doing up there. 

‘Papa! Papa!’ she yelled at the top of her voice. ‘Papa, look at me!’ 

The roofer tried to lean forward, but his foot slipped. Then suddenly, stupidly, like a cat falling over its own paws, he slid down the gentle slope of the roof, unable to stop himself. 

‘Damn’ he said in a strangled voice. 

And he fell. His body described a slight arc, turning over twice before he landed in the middle of the street with the dull thud of a bundle of washing thrown from a great height. 

Gervaise gave a terrible scream. She stood there, unable to move, her arms raised. Passers-by ran up and a crowd gathered. Madam Boche, shocked, her legs almost giving way beneath her, took 
Nana in her arms to cover her face and stop her from seeing. Meanwhile, across the street, the little old woman calmly shut her window, as if satisfied. 

Eventually four men carried Coupeau to a chemist’s on the corner of the Rue des Poissonniers; he lay there for nearly an hour, on a blanket in the middle of the shop, while somebody went to get a 
stretcher from the Lariboisiére hospital. He was still breathing, but the chemist kept shaking his head. Gervaise, kneeling beside him, couldn't stop sobbing, her face smeared with tears, blinded, in a 
daze. Automatically, she reached out and, very gently, felt her husband’s limbs. Then she drew back, catching sight of the chemist who had told her not to touch him; but a few seconds later she began 
again, unable to stop herself from making sure Coupeau was still warm, thinking that somehow she was helping him. When the stretcher finally arrived, and there was talk of taking him to the hospital, 
she got to her feet and said fiercely: 

‘No, no, not the hospital! ... We live on the Rue Neuve de la Goutte-d’Or.’ 

They tried to explain that it would cost a lot of money to keep her husband at home, but it was no use. She repeated stubbornly: 

‘Rue Neuve de la Goutte-d’Or. I'll show you which door ... What difference does it make to you? I’ve got money. He’s my husband, isn’t he? | insist.’ 

So they had to carry Coupeau home. As the stretcher made its way through the dense crowd in front of the chemist’s shop, the local women were talking excitedly about Gervaise: the lass might have 
a limp, but she wasn’t lacking in spirit! She’d see her husband through, whereas at the hospital the doctors just let you peg out if they thought you were really sick, to save themselves the trouble of 
making you better. Madam Boche, after taking Nana home with her, had come back and, still shaking, was telling the story of the accident in endless detail. 

‘| was just going to get a leg of mutton, | was right there, | saw ‘im fall,’ she said, over and over again. ‘It was because of ‘is little kid, he wanted to lean over and see her, and then—bang! | ‘ope to God 
| never see anyone fall like that again! Anyway, I'd better go and get my leg of mutton.’ 

For a week it was touch and go. The family, the neighbours, everybody, expected him to give up the ghost at any moment. The doctor, a very expensive doctor who charged five francs a visit, was 
afraid there might be internal injuries; this term caused great alarm, and the neighbours went around saying the roofer’s heart had been dislodged by the fall. But Gervaise, pale from lack of sleep, 
serious, determined, just shrugged her shoulders. Her husband's right leg was broken, they all knew that; it would get mended, they needn’t worry. As for the rest, the dislodged heart, she’d put it back 
in the right place. She knew how to deal with hearts—with care, cleanliness, and constant support. She showed tremendous faith, convinced she could help him through simply by staying close and 
caressing him gently when he had a temperature. She never had a moment's doubt. For a whole week she was constantly on her feet, hardly speaking, completely taken up by her determination to 
save him, forgetting the children, the street, the whole city. On the evening of the ninth day, when the doctor finally declared the patient out of danger, she sank on to a chair, her legs like jelly, exhausted, 
sobbing uncontrollably. That night she allowed herself a couple of hours’ sleep, her head resting on the end of the bed. 

Coupeau’s accident had upset the family’s normal routines. Maman Coupeau spent the nights with Gervaise, but by nine o'clock she'd fall asleep on her chair. Every evening, on her way home from 
work, Madam Lerat took the long way round to call in and hear the latest. At first the Lorilleux had come two or three times a day, offering to sit up with Gervaise and even bringing an armchair for her. 
But disagreements soon arose about how to look after sick folk. Madam Lorilleux claimed she’d saved enough people in her time to know how you should set about it. She also accused Gervaise of 
pushing her aside, of keeping her away from her brother's bed. Of course it was natural that Gimpy should want to take care of Coupeau because, after all, if she hadn’t gone and bothered him in the 
Rue de la Nation, he wouldn't have fallen. The only thing was, the way she was looking after him, she was bound to finish him off. 

When she saw Coupeau out of danger, Gervaise stopped guarding his bedside so jealously. Now they could no longer kill him, she was no longer wary of letting people come near him. The family 
made themselves at home round the sickroom. The convalescence was going to be a very long one; the doctor had spoken of four months. Now, during the long hours when Coupeau slept, the Lorilleux 
told Gervaise how stupid she was. A lot of good it had done to keep her husband at home! In the hospital he’d have been back on his feet in half the time. Lorilleux said he'd have liked to fall ill, with 
some minor ailment, to show her he'd go into Lariboisiére without a moment's hesitation. Madam Lorilleux knew a woman who'd just come out; well, she’d had chicken twice a day. And they both 
worked out, for the twentieth time, how much the four months of convalescence would cost: first, all the days off work, then the doctor and the medicines, and later on the good wine and fresh meat. If 
the Coupeaus managed only to use up their savings, they should count themselves damned lucky. But it was likely they'd run into debt. That was their business, of course. As long as they weren't 
counting on the family that didn’t have the means to keep an invalid at home. It was just Gimpy’s bad luck; she could have done like everybody else and let her husband be taken to the hospital. But 
no: it all went to show how stuck up she was. 

One evening Madam Lorilleux was malicious enough to ask all of a sudden: 

‘So, what about your shop? When are you going to rent it?’ 

‘Yes,’ sniggered Lorilleux, ‘the concierge is still expecting you.’ 

Gervaise was completely taken aback. She’d forgotten all about the shop. But she could see their malicious glee at the thought that her dream was in ruins. Indeed, from that evening onwards they 
never missed a chance to needle her about it. If someone mentioned an unrealisable wish, they'd say it would come true when Gervaise had a shop of her own with a fine frontage giving out on to the 
street. And they laughed at her behind her back. She tried not to think too badly of them, but it really seemed they were pleased about Coupeau’s accident, seeing that it had prevented her from setting 
up her laundry in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or. 

So then she herself tried to turn it all into a joke and show them how gladly she parted with her money to get him well again. Each time she took the savings book from under the glass dome of the 
clock, she'd say cheerily, if they were there: 

‘I'm going out now, to rent my shop.’ 

She hadn't wanted to take all the money out at once. She asked for it a hundred francs at a time, so as not to keep a lot of cash in the chest of drawers; besides, she was vaguely hoping for some 
miracle, a sudden recovery that would make it possible not to withdraw the whole amount. Each time she came back from the bank she’d work out on a scrap of paper how much they had left—just to 
know where they stood. Although the hole in their nest-egg got bigger and bigger, she’d smile calmly and in her sensible way continued to keep account of the disaster. After all, wasn’t it a consolation 
that the money was being put to good use, and was there to draw on just when they needed it? And so, without any regret, she’d carefully put the book back under the dome, behind the clock. 

The Goujets were very kind to Gervaise during Coupeau’s illness. Madam Goujet was always ready to help; she never went out without asking if she needed any sugar or butter or salt; and the evenings 
when she made a stew she always took her the first of the broth; and if she saw that Gervaise had too much to do she'd even help her with the cooking or give her a hand with the dishes. Every morning 
Goujet would take her buckets and fill them at the fountain in the Rue des Poissonniers: that saved her two sous. Then, after dinner, if the room was not overrun by the Coupeau family, the Goujets 
would come and sit with her. For two hours, until ten o'clock, the smith would smoke his pipe and watch Gervaise busying herself round the invalid. He'd never utter more than ten words the whole 
evening. He’d sit there with his big blond head sunk between his giant shoulders, touched by the sight of her pouring herbal tea into a cup and stirring the sugar without making any noise with the 
spoon. When she tucked in the bedclothes and made encouraging noises to Coupeau in her gentle voice, he was quite overcome. He'd never come across such a fine woman. Even her limp became 
a quality, bringing all the more credit to her, seeing how she was on the go all day tending her husband. She never sat down for more than a quarter of an hour, barely long enough to have a bite to 
eat, and that was the honest truth. She was constantly running over to the chemist’s, taking care of all the dirty jobs, and working like a slave to keep the room, in which they did everything, in good 
order; and never a word of complaint, always pleasant, even in the evening, when she was so tired that she could hardly keep her eyes open. And in this atmosphere of devotion, surrounded by 
medicine bottles, the smith began to feel deep affection for Gervaise as he watched her caring for her husband with all her heart and soul. 

‘So, mate, you're patched up again,’ he said one day to Coupeau. ‘I never thought you wouldn't be: your wife is like God Almighty!’ 

He himself was on the point of getting married. At least, his mother had found a very suitable girl, a lacemaker like herself, whom she was keen for him to marry. To please her he'd said yes; and the 
wedding date had even been fixed for the beginning of September. The money for setting up house had been sitting in the savings bank for ages. But when Gervaise asked him about the wedding he'd 
shake his head and mumble in his slow, deliberate way: 

‘Not all women are like you, Madam Coupeau. If all women were like you a man would marry a dozen of them.’ 

Meanwhile, after two months, Coupeau was able to start getting up. He couldn't get far, just from the bed to the window, and even then Gervaise had to support him. There he’d sit in the Lorilleux’ 
armchair, with his right leg stretched out on a stool. This joker, who had always laughed about people who broke their legs when there was ice about, was most aggrieved by his own accident. He 
couldn't be philosophical about it. He’d spent two months in bed cursing and driving everybody mad. What sort of existence was it, lying on your back with one leg strung up like a piece of salami 
sausage! Oh yes, he’d got to know the ceiling pretty well; there was a crack in the corner over the bed he could draw with his eyes closed. Then, when he settled in the armchair, it was another tale of 
woe. How long would he be stuck there, like an Egyptian mummy? There wasn’t much to look at in the street, no one ever went past, and it stank of bleach all day long. No really, he was getting like 
an old man, he would have given ten years of his life to be able to go and see how the fortifications were doing. And he always ended up railing against fate. His accident wasn’t fair, it shouldn't have 
happened to him; he was a good worker, not an idler or a boozer. If it had been somebody else, he might have understood. 

‘My old Dad’, he’d say, ‘broke ‘is neck one day when he was pissed. I’m not sayin’ he deserved it, but at least you can understand how it happened. But there | was, dead sober, all calm and collected, 
not a drop of booze in me body, an’ | go and fall just because | wanted to turn round to give Nana a wave. Don’t you think it’s a bit much? If there’s a God up there, he’s got a funny way of doin’ things. 
I'll never be able to swallow it.’ 

And even when he’d regained the use of his legs, he continued to harbour a grudge against his job. What a lousy job it was, having to spend your days up in the guttering like a cat. They knew what 
they were doing, those bourgeois! They sent you to your death, while they hadn't got the guts even to venture up a ladder, they just sat snugly by their fires and didn’t give a damn what happened to 
the poor. He even got to the point of saying that everyone should do their own roofing. Hell! If there was any justice in the world, that was how it should be: if people didn’t want to get wet, they should 


be the ones to make sure they were under cover. He was sorry he hadn't learnt a different trade, something more pleasant and less dangerous: carpentry, for example. That was his old man’s fault too: 
fathers had the stupid habit of shoving their kids into their own line of work, regardless. 

For another two months Coupeau had to walk on crutches. At first he managed to get downstairs and smoke a pipe at the doorstep. Then he was able to go as far as the outer boulevard, dragging 
himself along in the sunshine and sitting for hours on a bench. During these long outings his good humour and devilish wit began to return. And along with the pleasure of being alive, he enjoyed doing 
nothing, letting his body relax and his muscles slacken into a delicious state of lethargy; it was as if he was being slowly taken over by sloth that was using his convalescence to get inside his skin and 
permeate his body with a titillating languor. He’d come home feeling in fine fettle, saying jokingly that this was the life and why couldn't it last forever. When he was able to do without crutches he went 
on longer excursions, calling in at building sites to see his old mates. He would stand in front of houses under construction, arms folded, sniggering and shaking his head; he’d make fun of the workmen 
as they toiled away, sticking out his leg to show them where all that sweating and slaving got you. The time he spent jeering at the labour of others satisfied his grudge against work. Of course he’d go 
back to it, he’d have to; but he’d put it off for as long as he could. He had good reason not to be too keen. And, anyway, it was so nice to take it easy for a while. 

When Coupeau felt a bit bored in the afternoons he'd go up and see the Lorilleux. They were full of sympathy for him and ingratiated themselves with all sorts of little attentions. In the first years of his 
marriage, thanks to Gervaise, he’d escaped from their clutches. But now they were winning him back, teasing him about being afraid of his wife. Wasn't he a real man, then? However, the Lorilleux 
were extremely careful, going out of their way to praise Gervaise to the skies. Coupeau, though not yet trying to turn it into an argument, would swear to Gervaise that his sister adored her, and asked 
her not to be so nasty to her. The couple’s first quarrel, one evening, was over Etienne. The roofer had spent the afternoon with the Lorilleux. When he came home, as supper wasn’t ready and the 
kids kept saying they were hungry, he suddenly lost his temper and gave Etienne a clip round the ear. And he carried on grousing for at least an hour: the brat wasn’t his, he didn’t know why he put up 
with him in the house; one of these days he’d chuck him out. Until then he'd accepted the boy without any fuss. The next day he was talking about wanting more respect, and three days later he was 
kicking Etienne up the backside morning and evening, so that when the lad heard Coupeau coming up the stairs he’d run across to the Goujets’, where the old lacemaker kept a corner of the table for 
him to do his homework. 

Gervaise had been back at work for some time. She no longer had the bother of taking off and putting back the glass dome of the clock; their savings had all gone, and she now had to work like a 
Trojan, work for four, for there were four mouths to feed. And she had to feed the lot of them. When she heard people say they felt sorry for her, she would leap to Coupeau’s defence. Just imagine 
what he’d been through! It wasn’t surprising he now had a bit of a chip on his shoulder. He'd be all right, though, once he'd fully recovered. And if it was suggested that Coupeau seemed quite well and 
could surely go back to work, she’d protest. No, no, not yet! She didn’t want to have him in bed again. She’d heard what the doctor had said, hadn't she? She was the one who stopped him from going 
back to work, telling him every morning to take his time and not push himself. She even slipped the odd franc into his waistcoat pocket. Coupeau accepted this as quite natural, and complained of all 
sorts of aches and pains so he'd be coddled; six months later he was still convalescing. Now, on the days when he went to watch others working, he’d be happy to go and have a glass of wine with his 
mates. It was nice in the bar, after all; you could have a laugh and just stay for a few minutes. No harm in that. Only hypocrites pretended to drink because they were dying of thirst. They'd been quite 
right to make fun of him in the past—a glass of wine had never killed anybody. But he thumped his chest and said it was a point of honour for him never to drink anything but wine, always wine, never 
spirits; wine made you live longer, didn’t make you feel ill, and didn’t make you drunk. Several times, however, after a day spent loafing about, wandering from one building site to another, and from bar 
to bar, he came home the worse for wear. On those days Gervaise shut the apartment door, saying she had a bad headache, so that the Goujets wouldn't hear Coupeau’s drivel. 

But gradually she became depressed. Every morning and evening she’d go along to the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or to look at the shop that was still for rent; but she did this furtively, as if it was something 
childish, unworthy of a grown woman. The shop was beginning to obsess her again: at night, when the light was out, she lay awake with her eyes closed, dreaming about it, as if enjoying some forbidden 
pleasure. Once again she did her sums: two hundred and fifty francs for the rent, one hundred and fifty for fitting the place out, and a hundred francs as a float to get her through the first two weeks: in 
all, five hundred francs at least. If she didn’t talk about it all the time, it was because she was afraid it might seem she was sorry that their savings had all been swallowed up by Coupeau’s illness. She 
often went quite pale because she'd nearly let her dream slip out, and she'd stop in mid-sentence, as embarrassed as if she’d been about to say something indecent. Now it would take four or five 
years of work before she could save such a large sum. What distressed her most was not being able to set herself up straight away; then she’d have been able to support the family without any help 
from Coupeau, giving him a few more months to get used to the idea of going back to work; this would have put her mind at rest, because she'd be sure of the future and free of the secret little panic 
attacks that seized her sometimes when he came home very merry, singing and telling her about some nonsense old Mes-Bottes had got up to after he’d bought him a bottle. 

One evening when Gervaise was alone in the apartment, Goujet dropped in but didn’t rush off almost immediately as he normally did. He sat smoking his pipe and looking at her. He clearly had 
something important to say, and was mulling it over without being able to decide just how to put it into words. Finally, after a pregnant silence, he made up his mind, took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
blurted: 

‘Madam Gervaise, would you let me lend you some money?’ 

She was bending over the chest of drawers, looking for some dusters. She straightened up, very red in the face. So he must have seen her that morning, standing in a trance in front of the shop for 
nearly ten minutes. He was smiling awkwardly, as if she might be offended by his suggestion. But she firmly refused: she’d never accept money without knowing when she'd be able to pay it back. 
Besides, the amount was really too much. When, dismayed by her refusal, he kept urging her to accept his offer, she finally cried: 

‘But what about your wedding? | can’t take money you've saved for your wedding, can |?’ 

‘Oh, don’t worry about that,’ he replied, blushing in his turn. ‘I’m not going to get married. It was just an idea. I’d much rather lend you the money, | really would.’ 

At that they both lowered their eyes. There was something very tender between them which they couldn’t express in words. She accepted. Goujet had already told his mother. They crossed the landing 
and went to see her straight away. She was looking serious, even a little sad, with her calm face bent over her embroidery frame. She didn’t want to go against her son, but she didn’t approve of his 
plan and said why not, very frankly: Coupeau was going to the bad, he would fritter away all the money from the shop. In particular, she couldn't forgive the roofer for having refused to learn to read, 
during his convalescence; her son had offered to teach him, but Coupeau had told him to mind his own business, saying that book-learning never helped to put food on the table. This had nearly caused 
a falling-out between the two men; from then on each went his own way. But now Madam Goujet, seeing the pleading look on her big boy's face, was very nice to Gervaise. It was agreed that they'd 
lend their neighbours 500 francs; the loan would be repaid in 20-franc instalments every month until it was all paid off. ‘Ha! That smith’s obviously got his eye on you,’ laughed Coupeau when he heard 
the news. ‘It doesn’t worry me, he’s such a dummy. He'll get his money back. But! must say, if he was dealing with crooks he’d really be taken for a ride.’ The Coupeaus rented the shop the following 
morning. All day long Gervaise ran backwards and forwards between the Rue Neuve and the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or. Seeing her tripping along so lightly, so excited that she no longer limped, people 
said she must have had an operation. 
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As it happened, the Boches had moved out of the Rue des Poissonniers at the end of the April quarter and taken over the concierge’s lodge in the big tenement building in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or. 
Funny how things turn out! One of Gervaise’s worries, after living so peacefully without a concierge in her little place in the Rue Neuve, was that she'd be back in the power of some nasty creature 
who'd make a fuss about a drop of water she might spill or a door she might close too loudly in the evening. Concierges are such a vile breed! But with the Boches it should be pleasant enough. They 
knew one another and always got on. They'd be like family. 

On the day when the Coupeaus went to sign the lease, Gervaise had a lump in her throat as she walked under the big archway. So she was really going to live in this huge building, the size of a small 
town, with its streets of stairs and corridors that went stretching on and criss-crossing for ever. The grey walls with the bits of washing drying in the sun at the windows, the dingy courtyard with its 
uneven cobbles like a public square, the rumble of work coming through the walls, all filled her with very mixed feelings: joy at finally being on the point of realising her ambition, and fear that she might 
not succeed and would be crushed in the great struggle against starvation which she could feel around her. The locksmith’s hammers and the carpenter's planes banged and hissed in the ground-floor 
workshops, and she felt she was doing something very daring, that she was throwing herself into the middle of a machine in motion. The water from the dye-works running under the archway that day 
was a very soft apple-green. She smiled as she stepped over it; she thought the colour was a good omen. 

The appointment with the landlord was in the Boches’ lodge. Mister Marescot, who had a big cutlery business in the Rue de la Paix,” had once worked as a knife-grinder on the streets. It was said that 
now he was worth several millions. Aged fifty-five, he was a big man with a bony frame, and sported a decoration in his buttonhole. He liked to show off his huge working man’s hands, and loved taking 
away his tenants’ knives and scissors to sharpen them himself, just for the pleasure of it. There was nothing stuck-up about him, people thought, because he’d spend hours with the concierges, in the 
gloomy recesses of their lodges, going through the accounts. That was where he did all his business. The Coupeaus found him sitting at Madam Boche’s greasy table, hearing how the seamstress on 
the second floor, staircase A, had refused to pay and had used foul language to boot. Then, when they'd signed the lease, Mister Marescot shook the roofer by the hand. He liked working people, he 
said. There was a time when he’d had to struggle himself. But hard work would always see you through. After counting the two hundred and fifty francs for the first two quarters that he stowed away in 
his deep pocket, he told them the story of his life and showed them his decoration. 

Gervaise was a bit taken aback by the attitude of the Boches. They acted as if they didn’t know her. They fussed round the landlord, bowing and scraping, hanging on his every word and constantly 
nodding in approval. Suddenly Madam Boche rushed out and chased away a gang of kids who were paddling about in front of the communal water tap that had been left running and was flooding the 
courtyard. As she walked back, stern and erect in her flowing skirts, she looked up and studied all the windows, as if to make sure that everything in the building was in order, her pursed lips expressing 
the authority vested in her now that she had three hundred tenants in her charge. Boche was again talking about the seamstress on the second floor: in his opinion she should be thrown out; he worked 
out how much rent she owed, with the self-importance of an administrator whose management of affairs was in danger of being compromised. Mister Marescot approved of the idea of tuming her out, 
but he wanted to wait until the half-quarter. It was hard to throw people out into the street, and besides it didn’t put a single sou in the landlord’s pocket. Gervaise gave a little shiver, wondering whether 
she too would be thrown into the street one day if some stroke of bad luck prevented her from paying. The smoke-filled lodge, full of dark furniture, was as damp and dismal as a cellar; under the 
window, what light there was fell on the tailor’s worktable, where an old coat lay waiting to be turned; meanwhile, Pauline, the Boches' little girl, a redheaded four-year-old, sat quietly on the floor, 
watching a piece of veal simmering on the stove, enraptured by the rich aroma rising from the pan. 

Mister Marescot was again holding out his hand to the roofer when Coupeau raised the subject of redecorating, reminding Marescot of an earlier conversation when he’d promised to discuss the matter. 
But this irritated the landlord: he hadn't promised anything, and anyway redecorating was never done in the case of shops. Nevertheless he agreed to go and have a look at the place, followed by the 
Coupeaus and Boche. The draper had taken with him all his fittings of shelves and counters; the shop was completely bare, revealing its black ceiling and cracked walls from which some old yellow 
paper was hanging loose. There, in the empty, echoing rooms, a furious argument broke out. Mister Marescot shouted that it was up to shopkeepers to decorate their own shops, because after all a 
tradesman might want to do his place up all in gold, and he, the landlord, couldn’t put gold everywhere; then he described how he’d set up his own shop in the Rue de la Paix, he’d spent more than 
twenty thousand francs on it. Gervaise, with a woman’s obstinacy, kept repeating what seemed to her an irrefutable argument: if it was an apartment, he’d stick up some wallpaper, wouldn't he? So, 
why not do the same for the shop? All she was asking for was for the ceiling to be whitewashed, and some new wallpaper. 

Boche, meanwhile, remained aloof and inscrutable; he looked round, gazing at the ceiling, saying not a word. Coupeau gave him meaningful looks, but he seemed unwilling to take advantage of his 
great influence over the landlord. Eventually, however, he did betray a slight change of expression, a thin little smile accompanied by a nod. Thereupon Mister Marescot, exasperated and looking very 
unhappy, and spreading out his fingers in spasms like a miser clutching the gold someone is trying to snatch from him, gave in to Gervaise and promised to do the ceiling and the papering, on condition 
that she’d pay half the cost of the paper. Then he hurried away, not wanting to hear another word. 

Then, when Boche was alone with the Coupeaus, he slapped them heartily on the back. What about that! He’d pulled that off very nicely. If it hadn’t been for him they'd never have got their wallpaper 
and their ceiling. Had they noticed how Marescot had glanced at him for his opinion and agreed as soon as he'd seen him smile? Then he told them in confidence that he was the real power in the 
building: he decided who should be given notice, he let to people he liked, he collected the rents that he kept for up to a fortnight in a drawer. That evening, as a polite way of saying thank you, the 
Coupeaus sent the Boches two bottles of wine. The present was worth it. 

The following Monday work was started on the shop. Buying the wallpaper proved quite a business. Gervaise wanted grey paper with blue flowers, to make the walls bright and cheerful. Boche offered 
to go with her, to help her choose. But he had strict orders from the landlord not to spend more than fifteen sous a roll. They stayed in the shop for an hour, and Gervaise kept coming back to a very 
pretty chintz at eighteen sous a roll; she became quite desperate, finding all the others horrible. Eventually the concierge gave in; he’d take care of it, he’d count in an extra roll if need be. On the way 
home Gervaise bought some cakes for Pauline. She didn’t want to seem ungrateful; she was always keen to show her appreciation to anyone who did her a good turn. 

The shop was supposed to be ready in four days. The work went on for three weeks. At first they'd talked only of washing down the paintwork. But this paintwork, originally a kind of maroon, was so 
dirty and dingy that Gervaise let herself be persuaded to have the whole frontage done in light blue, picked out with yellow. The redecorating seemed to go on forever. Coupeau, who was still not 
working, would turn up early in the morning to see how it was going. Boche would put down the coat and trousers whose buttonholes he was mending and come over to ‘supervise his men’. They would 


stand there all day staring at the painters, their hands behind their backs, smoking and spitting and commenting on every brush-stroke. The removal of a nail would engender endless discussion and 
profound reflection. The painters, two big jolly fellows, were constantly coming down from their ladders and planting themselves in the middle of the shop, where they'd stand for hours nodding and 
joining in the discussion while gazing at the job they’d only just started. It didn’t take long to whitewash the ceiling. It was the painting that seemed as if it might never get finished. It simply refused to 
dry. At about nine o'clock the men would turn up with their pots of paint, put them down in a corner, have a quick look round, then disappear; they wouldn't be seen again that day. They'd gone to have 
some lunch, or else they had a little job to finish round the corner in the Rue Myrrha. At other times, Coupeau would take the whole gang off for a drink: Boche, the painters, and any mate of theirs who 
happened to be passing. So bang would go another afternoon! Gervaise was quite beside herself. Then suddenly, in a couple of days, it was all finished, the paintwork varnished, the paper hung, the 
rubbish carted away. The workmen had rushed through the job, treating it as a game, whistling on their ladders and singing fit to deafen the entire neighbourhood. 

They moved in at once. During the first few days Gervaise was as excited as a child with a new toy when she crossed the road after some errand. She’d begin to dawdle, smiling at the sight of her 
home. From a distance, in the middle of the black row of the other shopfronts, her shop seemed to her full of light, so cheerful and new, with its pale blue sign on which the words Laundry: Quality Work 
were painted in large yellow letters. In the window that was closed in at the back with little muslin curtains and papered in blue to set off the whiteness of the linen, men’s shirts were laid out and 
women’s bonnets hung up, their ribbons tied to brass wires. She thought her shop looked very pretty, all blue like the sky. It was blue inside as well; the wallpaper, an imitation of Pompadour: chintz, 
represented a trellis with morning-glories running up it; the huge worktable, taking up two-thirds of the room, was covered with a thick ironing blanket and draped with a piece of cretonne printed with 
large blue sprigs, to hide the trestles. Gervaise would sit on a stool, very happy with her beautiful establishment, sighing with contentment, and gazing fondly at her brand-new equipment. But her eyes 
were always drawn first to the cast-iron stove on which ten irons could be heated at once, arranged round the grate on sloping stands. She’d go and kneel in front of it, examining it, always afraid that 
her silly little apprentice would wreck the stove by stuffing it with too much coke. 

The living quarters behind the shop suited them well enough. The Coupeaus slept in the first room, where they also cooked and had their meals; a door at the back opened on to a courtyard. Nana’s 
bed was in the room on the right, a sort of large broom cupboard lit by a round skylight near the ceiling. As for Etienne, he shared the room on the left with the dirty washing that lay on the floor in great 
piles. There was, however, one drawback that at first the Coupeaus didn’t want to admit: the walls streamed with water because of the damp, with the result that they could hardly see properly after 
three in the afternoon. 

The new shop caused a sensation in the neighbourhood. People said the Coupeaus had rushed into things and were bound to get into trouble. And indeed they had spent all the Goujets’ five hundred 
francs on setting up the shop, without even keeping something to live on for the first fortnight, as they'd intended. On the morning when Gervaise threw back her shutters for the first time, she had just 
six francs in her purse. But she wasn’t worried: customers had started to come in and it all looked very promising. A week later, on the Saturday, before going to bed, she sat up for two hours working 
everything out on a scrap of paper and then woke Coupeau to tell him, beaming with joy, that they’d be able to make pots of money—provided they were careful. 

‘Would you believe it!’ Madam Lorilleux proclaimed up and down the street, ‘That daft brother of mine will put up with anything! Gimpy’s living in style now. That's her all over!’ 

The Lorilleux and Gervaise were now at daggers drawn. At first, while the shop was being done up, they'd nearly died of jealousy; the mere sight of the painters from a distance made them cross over 
to the other side of the street, and they'd go home gnashing their teeth. That useless creature with a blue shop, it was enough to make decent folk give up! So, on the second day, when the apprentice 
threw out a bowl of starch just as Madam Lorilleux was leaving the building, she’d stormed about accusing her sister-in-law of getting her girls to insult her. All relations were severed and whenever 
they met they just stared at each other. 

‘Oh yes, they're leading a fine life!’ Madam Lorilleux kept saying. ‘We all know where she got the money for her bloody shop! From the blacksmith, that’s how she earned it. And those people aren't 
very nice either! Didn't the father slit his throat to save the guillotine the trouble? Anyway, there was something nasty like that!’ 

She accused Gervaise quite openly of sleeping with Goujet. She lied, claiming she’d caught them together one evening on a bench on the outer boulevard. The thought of this friendship, and the 
pleasures her sister-in-law must be enjoying, exasperated her still more; she had an ugly woman’s regard for propriety. Every day her resentment rose to her lips: 

‘What's that cripple got that makes people go after her like that? Nobody shows any interest in me!’ 

Then she started spreading endless tittle-tattle among the neighbours. She had a whole story to tell. On the wedding day, she'd had a funny feeling! She had a sure instinct, and she knew already how 
it was bound to turn out. Of course, later on, Gimpy had soft-soaped them so much that, for Coupeau’s sake, she and her husband had agreed to be godparents to Nana, even though it had cost an 
absolute packet, a christening like that. But now, you know, even if Gimpy was at death’s door and asking for a glass of water, she wouldn't be the one to give it to her. She couldn't stand women who 
were brazen, shameless sluts. Nana, of course, would always be welcome if she came to see her godparents; you can’t blame the kid for the way her mother carried on, can you? Coupeau shouldn't 
need to be told what to do. Any other man, in his place, would have stuck his wife's arse in a tub of cold water and given her a good hiding; but that was his business, all they asked of him was to insist 
on respect for his family. Good God! If Lorilleux had caught her, Madam Lorilleux, in the act, she’d have known about it! He’d have stabbed her with his scissors. 

The Boches, however, who frowned on any quarrelling in the building, thought the Lorilleux were in the wrong. True enough, the Lorilleux were quiet, respectable people who worked the whole livelong 
day and paid their rent on the dot. But in this matter, frankly, jealousy was driving them potty. What's more, they were real skinflints, absolute misers, the sort of people who hid their bottle of wine when 
you went up to see them, so they wouldn't have to offer you a glass; in short, they weren't at all nice. One day Gervaise had just given the Boches some cassis and soda water, and they were drinking 
it in their lodge, when Madam Lorilleux stalked past and pretended to spit in front of their door. After that, every Saturday, when Madam Boche swept the stairs and passages, she'd leave a pile of 
rubbish outside the Lorilleux’ door. 

‘My God!’ cried Madam Lorilleux, ‘Gimpy’s always giving those swine something to guzzle! Birds of a feather! They'd better not give me any trouble, or I'll complain to the landlord. You know, only 
yesterday | saw that sly bugger Boche getting up real close to Madam Gaudron. Fancy going after a woman of her age, with half a dozen kids! It's disgusting! If | see them carrying on again, I'll tell 
Madam Boche, so she can give ‘er bloke a good clip round the ear. That'd be a laugh!’ 

Maman Coupeau still saw both households; she agreed with everybody and even managed to get herself invited to dinner more often than usual, by listening sympathetically to her daughter one 
evening and to her daughter-in-law the next. For the time being Madam Lerat wasn’t going near the Coupeaus because she'd fallen out with Gimpy about a Zouave: who'd slashed his mistress’s nose 
with a razor; she'd defended the Zouave because she thought the razor-slash a very loving gesture, though she hadn't explained why. Then she’d managed to infuriate Madam Lorilleux even more by 
telling her that Gimpy, in conversation, in front of fifteen or twenty people, hadn’t thought twice about referring to her as Cow Brush—just like that! Yes, the Boches and all the neighbours called her 
Cow Brush now. 

While all this backbiting was going on Gervaise remained calm and cheerful, often standing at the door of her shop, greeting her friends as they passed with a nod and a smile. She liked to put down 
her iron for a minute or two and come out to enjoy looking at the street, her heart swelling with the pride of a shopkeeper who has her own little bit of pavement. The Rue de la Goutte-d’Or belonged to 
her, and so did the streets nearby, and so did the whole neighbourhood. When she stood there, in her white bodice, her arms bare and her blonde hair dishevelled by the work, she'd crane her neck 
slightly and look to the left and then to the right, to both ends of the street, and take in the scene: the passers-by, the houses, the road, the sky. To the left the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or, peaceful and 
deserted, stretched out as if into the country, with women chatting quietly on their doorsteps. To the right, a few metres away, was the Rue des Poissonniers, noisy with traffic and the continuous tramp 
of people swirling back and forth, making that end of the street the hub of a whole working-class world. Gervaise loved the street, the jolting of the wagons over the potholes between the big cobbles 
and the milling crowds whose flow along the narrow pavements was broken here and there by steep pebbly slopes. The three metres of gutter in front of her shop took on immense importance for her, 
becoming a wide river she liked to imagine as very clean, a strange, living river, its waters tinted by the building's dye-works in the most delicate of shades amid the surrounding black mud. And she 
became intrigued by other shops: a huge grocer’s with a display of dried fruits held in place by finely meshed netting, a workers’ draper and outfitter, selling smocks and overalls with arms and legs 
spread wide, swaying with the slightest breeze. In the fruiterer’s and the tripe shop she'd catch glimpses of the ends of counters, on which splendid-looking cats lay purring serenely. Her neighbour, 
Madam Vigouroux, the coal merchant, would return her greeting; a plump little woman with a swarthy face and bright eyes, she'd fritter the day away laughing with the men, leaning against her shopfront 
that she’d had painted in a complicated design of logs on a maroon background, to make it look like a country cottage. Her neighbours on the other side, the Cudorge ladies—mother and daughter— 
who owned the umbrella shop, never showed their faces; their shop window was dark and their door, decorated with two little zinc parasols painted bright red, was always shut. But before she went 
back inside, Gervaise would glance across the road at a high blank wall, all white, with a single vast gateway, through which could be seen a blacksmith’s forge blazing in a courtyard cluttered with 
carts and wagons with their shafts in the air. On the wall the word Farrier was inscribed in big letters surrounded by a fan of horseshoes. All day long the hammers rang out on the anvil, while showers 
of sparks lit up the gloomy yard. And at the bottom of the wall, in a hole no bigger than a cupboard, between a scrap-iron merchant and a roast-potato vendor, there was a watchmaker, a distinguished- 
looking gentleman in a frock coat, who was constantly poking into watches with tiny little tools as he sat at a worktable covered with delicate objects reposing under glass bells, while behind him the 
pendulums of two or three dozen miniature cuckoo clocks all swung in unison, amid the dirt and squalor of the street and the rhythmic hammering from the farrier’s yard. 

The neighbours all thought Gervaise was very nice. Of course there was plenty of gossip about her, but everybody agreed that she had lovely big eyes and a sweet little mouth with fine white teeth. In 
short, she was a pretty blonde, and if it hadn’t been for the misfortune of her leg she would have been regarded as truly beautiful. She was now twenty-eight, and had filled out a bit. Her delicate features 
had taken on a certain chubbiness and her movements had become slower and more deliberate. Nowadays she would sometimes sit dreaming on the edge of a chair as she waited for her iron to heat, 
and a smile of contentment would spread over her round face. She had grown very fond of her food, they all agreed; but it was no sin, quite the opposite. When you earn enough to treat yourself to 
little luxuries you'd be silly to live on potato peelings, wouldn’t you? Besides, she always worked hard, going to endless trouble for her customers, staying up all night with the shutters closed if there 
was an urgent job to finish. As they said in the neighbourhood, she was born under a lucky star: everything she turned her hand to was a success. She did the washing for the building—Mister Madinier, 
Miss Remanjou, the Boches—and even took some customers away from her former employer, Madam Fauconnier, some city ladies who lived in the Rue du Suburb-Poissonniére. By the second 
fortnight she’d had to take on two assistants, Madam Putois and Clemence, the lanky girl who used to live on the sixth floor; that meant she now had three staff, including the cross-eyed little apprentice, 
Augustine, who was as ugly as they come. Some people might well have had their heads turned by such luck. You could understand if she indulged herself with a nice dish or two on a Monday, after 
slaving away all week long. In any case she needed to; she would have turned into a complete lazybones and expected the sheets to iron themselves if she hadn’t sunk her teeth into something really 
delicious, something that made her mouth water just to think about it. 

Never had Gervaise been so amiable to everybody. She was as sweet and gentle as a lamb; she seemed to have a heart of gold. Apart from Madam Lorilleux, whom she called Cow Brush to get her 
own back, there was no one she disliked; she tried to see the best in everybody. When she was feeling relaxed after a good lunch followed by coffee, she'd sink into a mood of indulgence towards the 
whole world. She’d say: ‘We must be nice to each other, mustn’t we, if we don’t want to live like savages.’ When people said how kind she was, she just laughed. A fine thing it would be if she’d been 
unkind! It was no credit to her if she was kind! Hadn't all her dreams come true? What was left for her to wish for? She recalled her ideal of long ago, when she was down and out: to work, have 
something to eat, have a little place of her own, bring up her kids, not get knocked about, die in her own bed. Her ideal had been more than realised; she now had everything she’d wished for, and 
more. As for dying in her own bed, she’d add jokingly, she was counting on that, but as late as possible, of course. 

Gervaise was especially nice to Coupeau. Never a cross word, never a complaint behind his back. The roofer had finally gone back to work, and as the place where he was working was on the other 
side of Paris, she’d give him forty sous every morning for his lunch, his little nip, and his tobacco. The only thing was that two days out of six he’d stop on the way, drink the forty sous with a pal, and 
come back at lunch with some cock-and-bull story. On one occasion he hadn't even gone very far, but treated himself, along with Mes-Bottes and three others, to a slap-up meal, with snails, a roast, 
and a bottle of fine wine, at the Capucin* over by the Barriére de la Chapelle; then, as his forty sous weren’t enough, he’d got a waiter to take the bill to his wife and tell her he was in hock. Gervaise 
laughed and shrugged her shoulders. What was the harm if her bloke was having a bit of fun? You had to give men a bit of rope if you wanted things to be peaceful at home. Otherwise, there’d be 
arguments and it would soon come to blows. After all, you had to make allowances: Coupeau’s leg was still bothering him, and the others led him on, so he had to go along with them so as not to seem 
a clod. Anyway, it didn’t matter; if he came home a bit tiddly he went to bed, and two hours later he'd be all right again. 

Meanwhile, the hot weather had arrived. One Saturday afternoon in June, when there was a lot of urgent work to be done, Gervaise herself had filled the stove with coke —there were ten irons heating 
round the roaring flue-pipe. At that time of day the sun was shining straight into the shop window and the hot pavement sent shimmering patterns up on to the ceiling; and this blaze, tinged with blue 
because of the paper on the shelves and in the window, threw a blinding light across the worktable, like sunlight filtered through fine linen. The temperature inside was unbearable. The street door had 
been left open, but not a breath of air came in; the garments drying on the brass wires steamed and became stiff as boards in less than three-quarters of an hour. In the sweltering heat a deep silence 
had reigned for a few minutes, broken only by the dull thud of irons on the thick calico-trimmed blanket. 

‘Oh, Lord!’ said Gervaise. ‘We're goin’ to melt! It's enough to make you want to take your chemise off!’ 

She was squatting on the floor in front of an earthenware pot, busy starching some linen. In her white petticoat, with her sleeves rolled up and her bodice slipping off her shoulders, her arms and neck 
bare, she was all rosy, and sweating so much that loose wisps of her tousled blonde hair were sticking to her skin. She was carefully dipping bonnets, men’s shirt fronts, whole petticoats, and the lace 
edging of women’s knickers into the milky water. Then she rolled them up and laid them in a square basket, after dipping her hand into a bucket and sprinkling water over the parts of the shirts and 
knickers that hadn’t been starched. 


‘This basket’s for you, Madam Putois,’ she said. ‘Can you get a move on? It’s drying straight away, in an hour we’d have to do it all over again.’ 

Madam Putois, a small woman of forty-five, showed no sign of sweating as she ironed away, buttoned up in an old brown jacket. She hadn't even taken off her bonnet, a black bonnet with green ribbons 
that were turning yellow. She was standing up straight in front of the worktable that was too high for her, her elbows raised, pushing her iron with jerky, puppet-like movements. Suddenly she exclaimed: 
‘No, please, Miss Clémence, put your bodice back on! You know | can’t abide indecency. While you're about it, you might as well show us everything. There are three men across the street already.’ 
Clémence muttered under her breath that Madam Putois was a stupid old cow. She was suffocating, so why not make herself comfortable? Not everybody had dried-up skin! And could anybody really 
see anything? At this point she raised her arms, so that her majestic breasts nearly burst out of her bodice and her shoulders strained against her short sleeves. Clemence was so hell-bent on always 
having a good time that she’d be worn out by the time she was thirty; after a night on the tiles she didn’t know which side was up, she’d fall asleep over her work, feeling as if her head and her belly 
were stuffed with rags. But Gervaise kept her on nevertheless because no other girl could iron a shirt as well as she could. She had a special knack with men’s shirts. 

‘They're all mine, ain't they?’ she declared at last, slapping her bosom. ‘And they don’t bite, they don’t do nobody no ‘arm.’ 

‘Clémence, put your bodice back on,’ said Gervaise. ‘Madam Putois is right, it's not decent. People might start thinkin’ my shop is somethin’ else altogether.’ 

So Clémence got dressed again, grumbling as she did so. What a fuss about nothing! As if passers-by had never seen a pair of tits before! And she took her annoyance out on the apprentice, squinty 
Augustine, who was standing next to her ironing easy stuff like stockings and hankies; she pushed her and knocked her with her elbow. But Augustine, with the sly bitchiness of an ugly duckling always 
being picked on, got her own back by spitting on her dress from behind, without anyone seeing. 

Meanwhile Gervaise had just started on a bonnet belonging to Madam Boche that she wanted to do extra carefully. She’d prepared some hot-water starch so as to make it look as good as new, and 
was gently ironing the inside with a polonais, a little iron rounded at both ends, when a woman walked in, a bony creature with a blotchy face and soaking wet skirts. It was one of the head washerwomen, 
with three girls under her, at the Goutte-d’Or wash-house. 

‘You're too early, Madam Bijard!’ Gervaise shouted. ‘I said this evening ... It's very awkward just now!’ 

But the washerwoman began to protest, saying she was afraid she wouldn't have time to get everything hung up to dry that day, and Gervaise agreed to let her have the dirty washing straight away. 
They went to fetch the bundles of washing from the room on the left where Etienne slept, and came back with huge armfuls which they dropped on the floor at the back of the shop. The sorting took a 
good half-hour. Gervaise made separate piles all round her, throwing all the men’s shirts together, then all the women’s chemises, the handkerchiefs, the socks, the dishcloths. When she came across 
something belonging to a new customer, she’d mark it with a cross in red thread, so she’d recognize it. A stale stench rose in the warm air as they sorted through all this dirty laundry. 

‘What a pong!’ said Clémence, holding her nose. 

‘Hal! If it was clean, they wouldn't be givin’ it to us, would they?’ Gervaise remarked calmly. ‘Of course it smells! ... We said fourteen chemises, didn’t we, Madam Bijard? Fifteen, sixteen, seventeen...’ 
She went on counting out loud. She was used to filth, and didn’t find it in the least disgusting; she thrust her bare pink arms into the piles of chemises yellow with dirt, dishcloths stiff with grease from 
washing-up water, socks eaten away by sweat. Yet, despite the strong smell that hit her in the face as she bent down, a kind of dreamy contentment came over her. Perched on a stool, bent double, 
reaching out to right and left, slowly, smiling vaguely, her eyes misty, she seemed intoxicated by this human stench. It was as though her laziness began at this moment, that it came from the asphyxiating 
reek of these dirty clothes poisoning the air around her. 

Just as she was shaking out a nappy so soaked in piss that she couldn't tell what it was, Coupeau walked in. 

‘Bloody ’ell!’ he mumbled, ‘What a scorcher! Enough to split your ‘ead open.’ 

He had to steady himself against the worktable to prevent himself from falling over. It was the first time he’d got so completely sozzled. Until then he’d come home a bit tipsy, nothing more. But this time 
he had a black eye, the result of an accidental knock in some brawl. His curly hair that was already showing a few white strands, must have brushed against a wall in some low dive, because he had a 
cobweb hanging over the back of his neck. However, he was his usual jolly self, and though he looked a bit older, his features were tightly drawn, and his lower jaw stuck out more, he was still, he said, 
as cheerful and good-natured as they come, and had a complexion that would be the envy of a duchess. 

‘I'll tell you what ‘appened,’ he went on, turning to Gervaise. ‘It was Pied-de-Céleri,- you know the one, the bloke with the wooden leg. Well, he’s goin’ back ‘ome and he wanted to buy us all a drink. 
We would ’ave been all right if it "adn’t been for the bloody sun. Out there in the street they’re all feelin’ real wobbly. Honest! They can ‘ardly walk straight.’ 

Clémence started laughing at the idea of Coupeau finding the whole street drunk, and this set him laughing too, so much so that he nearly choked. He kept shouting: 

‘They're all soused, the lot of em! What a scream! But it ain't their fault, it's the sun...’ 

The whole shop was laughing now, even Madam Putois, who disapproved of drunks. Squinty Augustine was cackling like a hen, open-mouthed, nearly choking. Gervaise had a feeling that Coupeau 
had not come straight home, but had spent an hour with the Lorilleux, who put all sorts of nasty thoughts into his head. When he swore he hadn't, she joined in the laughter, full of indulgence, and didn’t 
even take him to task for missing another day's work. 

‘The things he comes out with!’ she murmured. ‘Did you ever ear such nonsense!’ 

Then, in a motherly tone, she added: 

‘Why don’t you go and lie down? You can see we're busy, and you're in the way ... That makes thirty-two handkerchiefs, Madam Bijard; plus two, makes thirty-four...’ 

But Coupeau didn’t feel sleepy, so there he stood, swaying back and forth like a pendulum and grinning in a defiant, provocative way. Anxious to get rid of Madam Bijard, Gervaise called Clemence 
over and got her to count the laundry items while she made the list. As she picked up each piece, the cheeky devil made some crude remark, commenting on their customers’ wretched poverty, or their 
bedroom secrets, making a washerwoman’s special jokes about every hole and every stain she came across. Augustine pretended not to understand, but kept her ears wide open, dirty little thing that 
she was. Madam Putois pursed her lips, thinking it was bad to talk like that in front of Coupeau; a man has no business looking at dirty washing; people who were nice kept it out of sight. As for Gervaise, 
concerned to get the job done, she seemed not to hear. As she made the list, she looked carefully at each item, to see who it belonged to, and not once did she make a mistake, but put a name to each 
piece, recognizing it by its smell or its colour. Those napkins belonged to the Goujets, obviously: you could see they'd never been used to wipe the bottom of any saucepan. That pillowcase certainly 
came from the Boches, because of the pomade Madam Boche left all over her linen. And you didn’t have to stick your nose into Mister Madinier’s flannel vests to know they were his: the wool was 
always discoloured, his skin was so greasy. She knew other details too, the secrets of each person’s personal cleanliness, the undies of neighbours who swanned around in silk dresses, the number 
of stockings, handkerchiefs, and shirts certain people got dirty in a week, the way other people tore certain things, always in the same place. There were loads of little stories she could tell. Madam 
Remanjou’s chemises, for example, were the subject of endless comment: they became worn round the top that meant that the old girl had pointed shoulders; and they were never dirty, even if she 
wore them for a fortnight that proved that at that age you're like a plank of wood it'd be hard to get the tiniest drop of anything out of. In this way, every time they sorted the washing, they undressed the 
entire Goutte-d’Or neighbourhood. 

‘This one’s really yummy!’ cried Clemence, opening another bundle. 

Gervaise recoiled in a sudden fit of revulsion. 

‘That's Madam Gaudron’s lot,’ she said. ‘I don’t want to do hers any more, I’m looking for an excuse. I’m no fussier than the next person, I’ve ‘ad to deal with some really disgusting washin’ in me time; 
but honestly, that stuff, | just can’t. It's enough to make me throw up. What does the woman do, to get er clothes into such a state!’ 

She begged Clémence to get a move on, but the girl carried on with her commentary, sticking her fingers into holes and remarking on the items concerned that she waved about like banners of filth 
triumphant. Meanwhile the piles surrounding Gervaise had grown bigger. Still perched on the edge of her stool, she’d almost disappeared behind the shirts and petticoats; before her lay sheets, knickers, 
and tablecloths, like a great mass of foulness; and there, in the middle of this rising tide, her arms and neck still bare, with little wisps of her blonde hair sticking to her temples, she looked rosier and 
more languid than ever. She'd forgotten about Madam Gaudron’s washing and its smell, and regained her composure, smiling her nice professional smile as she poked about in the piles to make sure 
everything was in order. Squinty Augustine, who loved throwing shovelfuls of coke into the stove, had just filled it so full that its cast-iron plates glowed red. The shop seemed ablaze as the slanting 
sun beat on the window. Then Coupeau, made even more sozzled by the heat, suddenly became quite emotional. He walked towards Gervaise with his arms outstretched. 

‘You're a good li'l woman,’ he mumbled. ‘Let's ‘ave a kiss.’ 

But he got tangled up in the petticoats lying in his way, and nearly fell over. 

‘You're such a nuisance,’ said Gervaise, not really annoyed. 

But no, he wanted a kiss, he had to have a kiss because he loved her so much. Mumbling away, he went round the pile of petticoats and tripped over the pile of shirts; then, determined to get to 
Gervaise, he got his feet caught and fell flat on his face, among the dishcloths. Gervaise was beginning to lose patience and pushed him away, shouting that he’d get everything mixed up. But Clemence, 
and even Madam Putois, thought she shouldn't be so hard on him. After all, he was being nice. Surely she could let him kiss her. 

‘You don’t know how lucky you are, Madam Coupeau,’ said Madam Bijard, whose drunkard of a husband, a locksmith, gave her a battering every evening when he came home. ‘If mine was like that 
when he’s ‘ad too much, I'd be very pleased!’ 

Gervaise had already calmed down, sorry she’d been so sharp. She helped Coupeau to get back on his feet and offered him her cheek with a smile. But the roofer, unconcerned by the presence of the 
others, grabbed hold of her breasts. 

‘Don't mind me sayin’ it,’ he mumbled, ‘but your washin’ smells somethin’ awful! But | still love you, y'know.’ 

‘Let go, you're ticklin’ me,’ she cried, laughing still louder. ‘You silly thing! How can anybody be so daft?’ 

But he held her in his arms and wouldn't let go. She stopped struggling, feeling quite dizzy because of the mountain of washing and not in the least put off by Coupeau’s alcoholic breath. And the 
smacking kiss they gave each other full on the mouth, in the middle of all the dirty washing, was like a first step in the slow downward spiral of their life. 

Meanwhile, Madam Bijard was tying the clothes up in bundles, while chatting about her little girl, two-year-old Eulalie, who already had the maturity of a grown woman. She could be left on her own; 
she never cried or played with matches. Eventually Madam Bijard took the bundles away one by one, her tall frame bent double under the weight, purple blotches appearing on her face. 

‘This is unbearable, we're roasting,’ said Gervaise, wiping her face before starting again on Madam Boche’s bonnet. 

Then, noticing that the stove was red-hot, they threatened to give Augustine a good hiding. The irons were getting red as well. You never knew what she was going to do next! You couldn't turn your 
back without her doing something stupid. Now they'd have to wait a quarter of an hour before they could use the irons. Gervaise damped down the fire with two shovelfuls of ash. She also had the idea 
of hanging a pair of sheets over the wires under the ceiling, like blinds, to block out the sun. That made it quite pleasant in the shop. It was still pretty warm, but it was like being in an alcove full of white 
light, shut away from the world in a little home of your own, even though, through the sheets, footsteps could be heard along the pavement; and it left you free to make yourself comfortable. Clemence 
took off her bodice. As Coupeau refused to go and lie down he was allowed to stay, but he had to promise to sit quietly in a corner, because now they absolutely had to get down to work. 

‘What's that useless creature done with the polonais this time?’ grumbled Gervaise, referring to Augustine. 

They were always having to hunt for the little iron that they'd find in the oddest places, where the apprentice, they maintained, hid it out of spite. Gervaise finally finished the lining of Madam Boche’s 
bonnet. She'd started by doing the lace roughly, stretching it by hand, then perking it up with a few strokes of the iron. It was a bonnet with a very elaborate brim made up of ruffles alternating with 
embroidered lace insertions; so she had to concentrate, working carefully in silence, ironing the ruffles and insertions with a ‘cock’, an egg-shaped iron fixed to a wooden handle. 

Silence reigned. For a moment all you could hear was dull thuds on the ironing blanket. On both sides of the huge square table Gervaise, her two assistants, and the apprentice stood bent over their 
work, their shoulders rounded, their arms constantly moving back and forth. Each had her ‘square’ to her right, a piece of flat brick covered with scorchmarks from over-hot irons. In the middle of the 
table, on the edge of a dish filled with cold water, were a moist rag and a little brush. In a jar that had once contained brandied cherries was a bunch of lilies in full bloom, its cluster of big snowy petals 
making the room look like a corner of some royal garden. Madam Putois had started on the big basket of washing Gervaise had got ready, table napkins, women’s knickers, bodices, and pairs of 
sleeves. Augustine was dawdling over her stockings and dishcloths, her nose in the air, watching a huge fly buzzing overhead. As for Clemence, she had got up to her thirty-fifth shirt of the morning. 
‘Wine! Never spirits!’ proclaimed the roofer all of a sudden, apparently feeling he had to make this declaration. ‘Spirits aren't good for me, mustn’t ‘ave none!’ 

Clémence took an iron off the stove with her metal and leather holder and held it to her cheek to see if it was hot enough. She rubbed it on her ‘square’, wiped it on a cloth hanging from her belt, and 
set to work on her thirty-fifth shirt, beginning with the front and the two sleeves. 

‘Oh, Mister Coupeau,’ she said after a minute, ‘a drop of brandy don’t do no ‘arm. Makes me feel really frisky, if you know what | mean. And anyway, the sooner you kick the bucket the better. | don’t 
kid meself, | know | won't make old bones.’ 

‘You're such a misery, always goin’ on about dyin’!’ interrupted Madam Putois, who didn’t like morbid talk. 

Coupeau had got to his feet in annoyance, thinking he was being accused of drinking brandy. He swore on his own head and on those of his wife and child that there wasn’t a drop of brandy in his 
body, and he went up to Clemence and breathed in her face so she could smell. Then, when he was right up against her bare shoulders, he began to snigger. He wanted to have a look. Clemence had 


folded the back of the shirt and run the iron across each side, and had now moved on to the sleeves and collar. But as he kept pushing up against her, she made a crease and had to take the brush 
from the dish and smooth out the starched cloth. 

‘Madam!’ she cried, ‘Keep ‘im off me, please!’ 

‘Leave ‘er alone and be’ave yourself,’ said Gervaise, quite unruffled. ‘Can’t you see we're busy?’ 

Well, so what if they were busy? It wasn’t his fault. He wasn’t doing anything wrong. He wasn't touching, he was just looking. Wasn't he allowed to look any more at the lovely things the Lord had made? 
She had a great pair of tits, that tart Clemence! She could put ‘em on show and let blokes ‘ave a feel at two sous a go, nobody’d want their money back. By now the girl had stopped complaining and 
was laughing at these crude drunken compliments. She even began to trade jokes with him. He was teasing her about the men’s shirts. So, she was a specialist in men’s shirts, was she? Oh yes, in 
fact she lived in ’em. Heavens above, she knew everything there was to know about them and how they were made. Plenty of em had passed through her hands, hundreds and hundreds of ’em! Fair- 
haired or dark, all the blokes in the neighbourhood went about with her handiwork on their backs. But through all this banter she went on with her work, her shoulders shaking with laughter; she’d made 
five wide pleats down the back by inserting the iron through the front, then she folded the front part down again and ironed it into broad pleats as well. 

‘This is the tail!’ she said, laughing even more. 

Squinty Augustine exploded, thinking this joke hilarious. They promptly told her off. What an idea, a kid like her laughing at jokes she had no business understanding! Clemence handed her her iron; 
the apprentice used the irons on her dishcloths and stockings when they weren't hot enough for the starched things. But she took hold of this one so clumsily that she gave herself a ‘cuff’—a long burn 
on the wrist. Bursting into tears, she accused Clemence of deliberately making her do it. The assistant, who'd gone to get a very hot iron for a shirt front, shut her up by threatening to iron both her ears 
if she carried on like that. In the meantime she'd slipped a woollen cloth under the shirt front and was slowly applying her iron to it so as to give the starch time to come out and dry. The front was 
becoming as stiff and shiny as glossy cardboard. 

‘God damn it!’ swore Coupeau, who was shuffling about behind her with a drunkard’s persistence. 

He stood on tiptoe, cackling like a badly oiled pulley. Clemence was leaning heavily on the worktable, her wrists turned inwards, her elbows held high and wide apart, her head bent under the effort she 
was making; and all her bare flesh seemed to swell, her shoulders rising and falling as the muscles contracted under her delicate skin, while her breasts, damp with sweat, swelled in the rosy shadow 
of her gaping bodice. He put his hands out, wanting to touch her. 

‘Madam! Madam!’ shouted Clémence, ‘Tell ’im to give over, for God’s sake! I'll ’ave to leave if this goes on. | won't be treated like this.’ 

Gervaise had just placed Madam Boche’s bonnet on a hat stand covered with a cloth and was goffering the lace very carefully with the little iron. She looked up just as the roofer was reaching out 
again, groping inside Clémence’s bodice. 

‘Coupeau, you just can’t be’ave,’ she said in a tired voice, as if scolding a child who keeps wanting to have jam without any bread. ‘You'd better go to bed.’ 

‘Yes, go and lie down, Mister Coupeau, that'd be best,’ declared Madam Putois. 

‘Well,’ he stammered, still sniggering, ‘you're a miserable lot! Can't people ’ave a bit of fun any more? I’ve always got on well with women, an’ I’ve never got any of ’em into trouble. | give ‘em a pinch 
or two, but | don’t go no further. It’s just a way of showin’ me appreciation. An’ anyway, when you show your goods off, it's so a bloke can ‘ave a proper look, innit? Why's that big blonde showin’ off 
everythin’ she’s got, then? No, it ain’t right!’ 

And turning to Clemence: 

‘You know, love, there’s no need to get on your ‘igh ‘orse. If it's ‘cos there are other people ’ere...’ 

But he wasn’t able to carry on. Gervaise took hold of him, quite gently, with one hand and put the other hand over his mouth. He pretended to resist, just in fun, as she pushed him towards the back of 
the shop to the bedroom. Getting his mouth free, he said he didn’t mind going to bed so long as the big blonde came too, to keep his tootsies warm. Then they heard Gervaise taking off his boots. She 
undressed him, rough-handling him a bit, but in a motherly way. When she pulled his trousers down, he roared with laughter, letting her get on with it, sprawling on his back in the middle of the bed; but 
then he began to wriggle about, saying she was tickling him. Eventually she managed to tuck him in, very carefully, like a child. Was he comfy now? He didn’t answer, but called out to Clemence: 
‘C’mon, love, I’m waitin’ for you.’ 

Just as Gervaise came back into the shop, squinty Augustine got a tremendous wallop from Clemence. It was because of a dirty iron Madam Putois had picked up from the stove; quite unsuspecting, 
she’d dirtied a whole bodice with it; and because Clemence, accused of not cleaning her iron, had tried to deflect the blame on to Augustine, swearing to high heaven that the iron wasn’t hers, despite 
the layer of burnt starch on the bottom, the apprentice, incensed by such injustice, had deliberately spat on the front of her dress. The result was a well-aimed blow. The girl held back her tears and 
cleaned the iron with a piece of candle, but each time she had to go behind Clémence, she saved up some saliva and spat on her skirt, laughing inwardly as it trickled down. 

Gervaise went back to goffering the lace on the bonnet. In the sudden quiet that followed, they could hear Coupeau’s slurred voice in the back room. He was still in a jovial mood, giggling away to 
himself and muttering odd phrases: 

‘Me wife, daft thing! Daft, puttin’ me to bed! Daft as anythin’, in the middle 0’ the day, when you don’t feel sleepy!’ 

Then, all of a sudden, he began to snore. Gervaise heaved a sigh of relief, pleased that at last he was resting, sleeping off his boozing on two good mattresses. And in the silence she began to speak 
in a slow, steady voice, without taking her eyes off the little goffering-iron she was moving briskly back and forth. 

‘What do you expect? He doesn’t know what he’s doing, so there’s no point gettin’ cross with ‘im. If | did, it wouldn't do no good. | prefer to just go along with what he says, and get ’im off to bed; that 
way, at least, it’s all done with and | can relax. He’s not a bad man, and he’s very fond of me. You saw ‘ow much he wanted to gimme a kiss. That's a really nice thing about ‘im, because there’s lots of 
men, when they've been drinkin’, who go off to a brothel. But he always comes straight back ‘ere. He likes to joke with the girls, but that’s all. So really, Clemence, there’s no need to get upset. You 
know what men are like when they're pissed, they'd kill their mum and dad and not remember a thing. So | forgive ‘im, with all me ‘eart. He's no different from the rest!’ 

She said all this in a flat, dispassionate tone, already quite used to Coupeau’s binges. She felt she had to justify her tolerance but already saw no harm in his pinching the girls’ bottoms in her own 
house. When she stopped speaking silence returned and remained unbroken. Madam Putois, each time she took a garment, pulled the basket out from under the cretonne table-cover; then, when the 
garment had been ironed, she reached up with her short arms and put it on a shelf. Clemence was just finishing the pleats of her thirty-fifth man’s shirt. There was still loads of work to get through: 
they'd calculated that they'd have to stay up till eleven o'clock, if they hurried. Now that there was nothing to distract them, they were all slogging away, ironing for all they were worth. Their bare arms 
moved back and forth, patches of pink that brought out the whiteness of the linen. The stove had been filled up again with coke, and as the sun, shining between the sheets, fell directly onto it, the 
intense heat could be seen rising up in the shaft of sunlight, like an invisible flame making the air quiver. It was so stifling under the skirts and tablecloths hanging from the ceiling to dry that Augustine 
ran out of saliva and let the tip of her tongue stick out between her lips. The place smelled of overheated metal, of starch-water gone sour, of scorched irons, a stale bathtub smell to which the four 
women, their bare arms working away, added the more pungent smell of their sweat-drenched necks and hair, while the bunch of lilies, in the green water of the jar, gave off a scent that was very pure 
and very strong. And every now and then, amid the sounds of the ironing and the scraping of the poker in the stove, Coupeau’s snoring could be heard, like the regular ticking of a great clock keeping 
time with the tremendous labours of the laundry. 

The mornings after his binges the roofer would have a terrible hangover that meant his hair would lose its curls, his mouth would taste foul, and his mush would be all puffy and crooked for the rest of 
the day. He’d get up late, not stirring till about eight; then he’d hang around in the shop, unable to make up his mind to go to work. Another day lost. Throughout the morning he’d complain that his pins 
felt like cotton wool, and said it was mad to go on the piss like that, it buggered up your whole system. What's more, you ran into a lot of bad types who wouldn't leave you alone; you’d get dragged 
from one bar to the next, without wanting to; you got into all sorts of scrapes and ended up completely plastered. Hell, no! Never again! He’d no intention of dropping dead in some bar, not while he 
was still in his prime! But after lunch he’d perk up and give his throat a good clearing out to make sure his voice was still in working order. He’d start denying he’d been drunk the night before, just a bit 
tipsy maybe. They didn’t make ‘em like him any more, sound as a bell, a grip like iron, able to drink any amount without batting an eyelid. Then he’d spend the whole afternoon mooching round the 
neighbourhood. When he’d made himself a thorough nuisance to the assistants, Gervaise would give him twenty sous to get him out of the way, and off he’d go, to buy his tobacco at the Petite-Civette,: 
in the Rue des Poissonniers, where he usually had a brandied plum if he bumped into one of his mates. Then he’d polish off the twenty sous at Francois’s, at the corner of the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or, 
where they had a pleasant little wine, quite young, that tickled your throat rather nicely. It was a real old-style bar, dark and low-ceilinged, with a smoke-filled room alongside where they served soup. 
There he’d stay till evening, on a merry-go-round of drinks; he had a tab there, and the landlord had solemnly promised never to send the bill to his old lady. You had to rinse your mouth out a bit, didn’t 
you, to get rid of the foul taste from the day before. And one glass always leads to another. Anyway, he'd always been a decent sort of bloke, he didn’t go in for skirt-chasing, though he liked a good 
laugh of course, and got a bit merry sometimes, but within reason, ‘cos he had no time for those disgusting sods who drank all the time and were always pissed. And he’d go home as happy as a lark. 
‘Has your boyfriend been round?’ he’d sometimes ask Gervaise, to tease her. ‘We never see ‘im these days, I'll 'ave to go an’ fetch ‘im.’ 

The boyfriend was Goujet. The smith was careful, indeed, not to come too often, for fear of being in the way and causing gossip. But he seized on any opportunity, he’d bring round the laundry, or pass 
by on the pavement twenty times a day. There was a corner at the back of the shop where he liked to sit for hours, not moving, smoking his little pipe. Once every ten days or so, after his evening meal, 
he'd venture in and settle down; he hardly said a word, but sat gazing at Gervaise, only taking his pipe out of his mouth to laugh at everything she said. When they worked late in the shop on Saturdays, 
he'd seem to forget about the time, apparently finding it more fun there than at the theatre. Sometimes the girls went on ironing until three in the morning. A lamp hung on a wire from the ceiling, its 
shade casting a big circle of bright light which made the piles of washing look like soft white snow. The apprentice would put up the shutters, but since the July nights were boiling hot they left the street 
door open. And as the night wore on, the girls would unfasten their bodices to be more comfortable. In the lamplight their delicate skin looked golden, Gervaise’s especially, for she was becoming quite 
plump, and her white shoulders shone like silk, while her neck had a crease like a baby’s with a little dimple in it that Goujet could have drawn from memory, he knew it so well. Then, overcome by the 
intense heat of the stove and the smell of the clothes steaming under the irons, he'd sink into a gentle reverie, his mind wandering and his eyes fixed on the women as they hurried on with their task, 
their bare arms moving back and forth, working well into the night so that the neighbours could wear their Sunday best. All around the nearby houses were settling down to sleep; the deep silence of 
slumber slowly descended. Midnight struck, then one, then two. The cabs and the passers-by had all gone. Now, in the dark, deserted street, the doorway of the shop sent forth a solitary beam of light, 
like a strip of yellow cloth unrolled along the ground. Occasionally a step could be heard in the distance and a man would come into sight; and when he crossed over the strip of light he’d crane his 
neck, surprised by the sound of ironing, carrying away with him a fleeting vision of half-undressed women in a reddish haze. 

Goujet, seeing that Gervaise didn’t know what to do with Etienne, and wanting to save him from Coupeau’s kicks, had got him taken on at his bolt factory, to work the bellows. The trade of nailsmith, 
though not attractive in itself, because of the dirtiness of foundries and the tedium of forever hammering away at the same piece of iron, paid reasonably well, ten or twelve francs a day. The kid, now 
twelve, could soon be apprenticed if he liked the work. And so Etienne had become another link between the laundress and the smith, who would bring the boy home and describe how well he was 
doing. Everyone kept telling Gervaise, jokingly, that he had a crush on her. She was well aware of it, and blushed like a young girl, with a bashful flush that turned her cheeks apple red. Oh, the poor 
dear boy, there was no harm in it! He’d never said anything, never misbehaved, never made a suggestive remark. There weren't many as decent as him. Without admitting it, she felt a great joy at 
being loved in this way, like a holy virgin. When she was really upset about something, she’d think of the smith, and that would make her feel better. If they found themselves alone together, they felt 
no awkwardness; they smiled at each other quite naturally, without needing to put their feelings into words. It was a sensible kind of affection, with no suggestion of anything improper, because it’s so 
much better to keep your peace of mind if you can manage to be happy that way. 

Towards the end of the summer, however, Nana began to turn the house upside down. She was now six, and was becoming a little terror. So as not to have her always in the way, her mother took her 
every morning to a little school in the Rue Polonceau, run by a Miss Josse. There she would pin the other girls’ dresses together at the back, fill the teacher’s snuffbox with ash, and get up to even 
nastier tricks better left unmentioned. Twice Miss Josse threw her out, but then took her back so as not to lose the six francs a month. As soon as she got out of school Nana made up for having been 
shut inside by creating havoc under the archway and in the yard, where the laundry-women, unable to bear the din she made, told her to go and play. There she joined forces with Pauline, the Boches’ 
daughter, and Victor, son of Gervaise’s former employer, a great lump of ten who loved running about with very small girls. Madam Fauconnier, who had remained on good terms with the Coupeaus, 
would send the boy round herself. In any case, the building simply teemed with kids, swarms of them who'd come racing down the four staircases at any hour of the day and scatter across the yard like 
flocks of noisy, scavenging sparrows. Madam Gaudron alone had nine to let loose, some fair, some dark, unkempt, snotty, with trousers pulled up to their eyes, socks falling round their ankles, and 
tattered jackets showing patches of white skin under the grime. Another woman, who delivered bread, had seven to unleash from her place on the fifth floor. They poured out of every room. In this 
horde of pink-nosed vermin, whose faces got washed only when it rained, there were tall kids as skinny as beanpoles, fat ones already pot-bellied like little old men, and tiny tots barely out of the cradle, 
still unsteady on their feet, who had no idea what was going on and crawled about on all fours when they wanted to get anywhere. Nana reigned supreme over this great gaggle, bending to her will girls 
twice her size, only deigning to delegate a little of her authority to Pauline and Victor, who ministered to her every wish. The little minx was forever talking about playing mummy, she’d undress the 
littlest ones and then dress them again, she’d insist on examining the others all over, fondling them and treating them as despotically as an adult with a perverted imagination. Any game they played 
under her command got them into trouble. The gang would paddle about in the coloured water from the dye-works and end up with their legs dyed blue or red up to the knees, then they'd dash off to 


the locksmith’s where they'd pinch nails and iron filings, and then they'd run over to the carpenter's workshop, where they'd throw themselves on to the great piles of shavings and have fun rolling 
around with their bums in the air. The yard belonged to them, echoing with the clatter of little boots as they helter-skeltered around, and with their shrieks each time they took off again. Some days even 
the yard wasn’t big enough for them, so they'd dive down into the cellars, then run back up, climb the whole length of a staircase, follow another corridor, on and on for hours, shouting all the time, the 
giant building shaking as if from a stampede of wild animals. 
‘Those kids are the bloody limit! Madam Boche would shout. ‘People can’t ’ave much else to do to ‘ave so many! And then they complain that they ’aven’t got enough to eat!’ 
Boche liked to say that kids sprouted up out of poverty like toadstools on a dunghill. The concierge screamed at them all day long, threatening them with her broom. After a while, she locked the door 
to the cellar, having found out from Pauline, when she was giving her a slap, that Nana had taken it into her head to play doctor down there in the dark; the little devil was dispensing ‘remedies’ with 
sticks. 
Then, one afternoon, there was a terrible drama. It was bound to happen sooner or later. Nana had thought up a very entertaining little game. She'd stolen one of Madam Boche’s clogs from outside 
her lodge, tied a piece of string to it, and started pulling it along like a cart. Then Victor had the idea of filling it with apple peelings. A procession was formed. Nana marched along in front, pulling the 
clog, with Pauline and Victor to her left and right. Then the entire gaggle of kids followed in order, the bigger ones first, then the little ones, all pushing and shoving; an infant in petticoats, no bigger than 
a man’s boot, with a crumpled bonnet over one ear, brought up the rear. And the procession intoned some sad song, full of ‘ohs’ and ‘ahs’. Nana had told them they were going to play at funerals: the 
apple peelings were the corpse. When they'd gone round the yard once, they began all over again. They thought it was great fun. 
Madam Boche, ever watchful and suspicious, came out of her lodge to have a look. ‘What on earth are they doing?’ she muttered. 
And when she realised what was happening: 
‘They've got my clog!’ she screamed, furious. ‘The little buggers!’ 
She dished out a few clouts to left and right, slapped Nana round the face, and gave Pauline a kick up the backside for being so daft as to let them take her mother’s clog. It so happened that, at that 
moment, Gervaise was filling a bucket of water at the communal tap. When she saw Nana bloody-nosed and sobbing, she nearly set upon the concierge. Did you hit a child as if you were felling an 
ox? Anyone who did that must be completely heartless, the lowest of the low. Of course, Madam Boche gave as good as she got. When you had such a dreadful creature for a daughter you ought to 
keep her under lock and key. Eventually Boche himself appeared at the door of the lodge and shouted to his wife to come inside and stop wasting her time arguing with scum like that. The rift between 
them was total. 
Truth to tell, things hadn’t been going well between the Boches and the Coupeaus for at least a month. Gervaise, very generous by nature, was always giving them bottles of wine, cups of broth, 
oranges, pieces of cake. One evening she'd taken the remains of a chicory and beetroot salad over to the lodge, knowing that the concierge would sell her soul for a bit of salad. But the next day she'd 
turned white on hearing Miss Remanjou describe how Madam Boche, in front of a group of people, had thrown the salad away with a show of disgust, saying that, thank God, she hadn’t yet been 
reduced to eating other people’s leftovers. From that moment there was no question of any presents whatever: no more bottles of wine, no more cups of broth, no more oranges, no more pieces of 
cake—nothing at all! You should've seen the Boches’ faces! For them it was as if the Coupeaus were stealing from them. Gervaise realised her mistake: if she’d never been stupid enough to give them 
so much, they wouldn’t have come to expect it and would have carried on being nice and friendly. But now the concierge never tired of bad-mouthing her. When the October rent day came round, she 
carried on endlessly to the landlord, Mister Marescot, saying that the laundress, who was a day late with the rent, frittered her money away on all kinds of nice things to eat; the result was that Mister 
Marescot, not exactly over-polite himself, walked into the shop without bothering to take his hat off and demanded his money that moreover was handed to him on the spot. Naturally the Boches had 
offered an olive branch to the Lorilleux. Now it was with them that they did their guzzling in the lodge, with effusive displays of friendship and reconciliation. If it hadn't been for that Gimpy they'd never 
have fallen out at all; she’d stir up trouble anywhere. Oh yes, the Boches knew what she was like, they understood what the Lorilleux had to put up with. And they all made a point of sneering every 
time she walked under the archway. 
One day, however, Gervaise went up to see the Lorilleux. She wanted to talk about Maman Coupeau, who was now sixty-seven. Her eyes had completely gone. And her legs were no good either. 
She'd had to give up her last cleaning job and was in danger of starving to death unless someone helped her out. Gervaise thought it shameful that a woman of that age, with three children, should be 
utterly abandoned. And as Coupeau refused to speak to the Lorilleux, telling Gervaise she could go and see them by herself if she wanted to, up she went, barely able to contain herself. 
She went in without knocking, like a whirlwind. Nothing had changed since that first evening when the Lorilleux had given her such a sour reception. The same faded woollen curtain divided the living 
area from the workshop; the tunnel-like place seemed as if it had been designed for an eel. At the far end Lorilleux, bent over his workbench, was squeezing together the links of a piece of column 
chain one by one, while Madam Lorilleux, standing in front of the vice, was pulling some gold thread through the draw-plate. The little forge shone pink in the bright daylight. 
‘Yes, it's me!’ said Gervaise. ‘You're surprised, | suppose, seein’ the way things are between us. But, as you can imagine, I’ve not come on account of me or you. I’m here on account of Maman 
Coupeau. Yes, I’ve come to see whether we're going to let her wait for other people’s charity before she gets a crust of bread.’ 
‘Well, that’s a nice way to come in!’ muttered Madam Lorilleux. ‘Some people ‘ave got a cheek!’ 
And, turning her back, she went on pulling the gold thread, acting as if her sister-in-law wasn’t there. But Lorilleux raised his pale face, and exclaimed: 
‘What's that you're sayin’?’ 
Then, as he’d heard perfectly well, he went on: 
‘She’s bin makin’ up stories again, ’as she? She’s a fine one, that Maman Coupeau, goin’ about tellin’ everybody ‘ow badly off she is! Well, she ate here just the day before yesterday. We do what we 
can, we do. We're not rollin’ in it. If she’s tellin’ tales in other people’s places she can stay there, ‘cos we won't ‘ave people spyin’ on us.’ 
He picked up his piece of chain again and, turning his back as well, added almost regretfully: 
‘When everybody puts in five francs a month, we'll do the same.’ 
Gervaise had calmed down, chilled by the Lorilleux’ stony faces. She'd never set foot in their place without feeling uncomfortable. Keeping her eyes fixed on the squares of wood the Lorilleux had put 
on the floor to catch the flecks of gold, she put her case in a reasoned manner. Maman Coupeau had three children: if they each gave five francs that would only make fifteen, and that really wasn’t 
enough, you couldn't live on that; they'd have to find three times as much. But Lorilleux protested. Where did she expect him to steal fifteen francs a month from? People were funny, they imagined he 
was rich because he had gold in his place. Then he started running Maman Coupeau down: she wouldn't give up her coffee in the morning, she was fond of her little nip, in fact she was behaving like 
someone who wasn’t short of money. Of course, everybody liked their comforts, but if you hadn't managed to put aside a single sou, you did like other people and tightened your belt. In any case, it 
wasn't as if Maman Coupeau was too old to work; there was nothing wrong with her eyesight when it came to helping herself to a nice piece of meat at the bottom of a dish; truth be told, she was a 
crafty old girl who just wanted to spoil herself. Even if he could afford it, he wouldn't think it right to keep someone in idleness. 
In spite of all these disingenuous arguments Gervaise remained conciliatory and tried to deal with them calmly. She tried to appeal to their better nature. After a while, however, the husband didn’t even 
bother to reply. The wife was standing in front of the forge now, pickling a length of chain in the little long-handled saucepan full of nitric acid. She still pointedly kept her back turned as if she was miles 
away. As Gervaise went on talking she watched them stubbornly working away, amid the black dust of the workshop, their bodies twisted, their clothes patched and grease-stained, themselves as 
hardened and blunted as old tools, in their cramped, mechanical labour. Suddenly, her anger welled up again and she shouted: 
‘All right, keep your money, | prefer it that way! I'll take her in! | took a stray cat in the other night, | can certainly take your mother in. She won't have to go without, she'll have her coffee and her little 
nips! My God, what a horrible family!’ 
At this Madam Lorilleux swung round, brandishing the saucepan as if about to throw the acid in her sister-in-law’s face. 
‘Get out!’ she spluttered. ‘Clear off, or | won't be responsible! And don’t count on those five francs, ‘cos I'll give you bugger-all! Five francs! Christ! Maman would be your skivvy and you'd pocket me 
five francs. If she goes to live with you, tell er she can kick the bucket as far as I’m concerned. Now piss off!’ 
‘You bitch!’ said Gervaise, slamming the door behind her. 
She brought Maman Coupeau to live with them the very next day. She put her bed in the little room where Nana slept, lit by the round skylight near the ceiling. The move didn’t take long, as the only 
furniture Maman Coupeau had was the bed, an old walnut cupboard which they put in the room for dirty washing, a table, and two chairs; they sold the table and had the chairs recaned. And on her 
very first evening there the old lady did a bit of sweeping and washing up, in short made herself useful, happy that her troubles were over. The Lorilleux were livid, especially as Madam Lerat had made 
it up with the Coupeaus. One fine day the two sisters, the flower-maker and the chain-maker, actually came to blows over Gervaise: Madam Lerat had the temerity to approve of Gervaise’s conduct in 
regard to their mother; then, seeing Madam Lorilleux’s annoyance and unable to resist teasing her, she remarked that the laundress had the most wonderful eyes, eyes you could light candles with. 
Thereupon, after exchanging a few slaps, they both swore they'd never have anything to do with each other again. Now Madam Lerat spent her evenings in the shop, where she was greatly entertained 
(though she'd never admit it) by Clemence’s smutty talk. 
Three years went by. There were several more quarrels and reconciliations. Gervaise couldn't care less about the Lorilleux, the Boches, or anybody else who didn’t see eye to eye with her. If there was 
something they didn’t like, they could lump it, couldn’t they? She was earning what she wanted, that was the main thing. She had become very well thought of in the neighbourhood because, when it 
came down to it, there weren’t many customers like her, paying on the nail and never haggling or bellyaching. She bought her bread from Madam Coudeloup in the Rue des Poissonniers, her meat 
from big Charlie, a butcher in the Rue Polonceau, and her groceries from Lehongre in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or, almost opposite her shop. Francois, the wine merchant at the corner of the street, 
delivered her wine in fifty-bottle crates. Her neighbour Vigouroux, whose wife’s bottom must have been black and blue from being pinched by all the men, let her have coke at the same rate as the gas 
company. And it was certainly the case that her suppliers did their best for her, knowing they had everything to gain from keeping on good terms. So when she was out and about, just in her slippers 
and without a hat, she’d be greeted on all sides; she felt at home, the streets all around were like extensions of her own place that opened directly on to the pavement. Nowadays, she'd spin out an 
errand, for she loved being outside surrounded by all the people she knew. On days when she didn’t have time to cook, she’d go out and buy something ready-cooked and chat with the cook-shop 
man, whose shop was on the other side of the building, a great barn of a place with big grimy windows through which you could see the dim light of the courtyard beyond. Or else she'd stop to talk, her 
hands full of plates and bowls, at some ground-floor window, where she'd glimpse a cobbler’s room with an unmade bed, the floor strewn with old clothes, two rickety cradles, and a pot of cobbler’s 
wax full of dirty water. But the neighbour she respected most was the watchmaker opposite, the dapper gentleman in the frock coat who was always poking into his watches with his tiny tools. Often 
she’d go across the road to say hello, laughing with pleasure as she looked into his little workplace, hardly bigger than a cupboard, and saw his merry little cuckoo clocks, their busy pendulums all going 
at once, but never in time with each other. 
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ONE autumn afternoon, after delivering some washing to a customer in the Rue des Portes-Blanches,- Gervaise found herself at the bottom of the Rue des Poissonniers just before dusk. It had rained 
that morning, the air was very mild, and a smell was rising from the damp cobbles. Struggling with her big basket and breathing hard, Gervaise slackened her pace and let her body relax as she walked 
up the street, feeling a vague sensual craving, made stronger still by her tiredness. She’d have loved something nice to eat. Looking up and seeing the sign of the Rue Marcadet, she suddenly had the 
idea of dropping in on Goujet at the forge. He’d said many times that she should stop by some day if she felt like seeing how they worked with iron. Of course, in front of the other workmen, she'd ask 
for Etienne and make it look as if she’d come just to see the boy. 

The bolt and rivet factory must be somewhere at this end of the Rue Marcadet, though she wasn’t exactly sure where, especially as there were often no numbers on the shacks separated by patches 
of waste ground. It was a street she wouldn't have lived in for all the gold in the world, a wide, dirty street, black with coal dust from the surrounding factories, with cobblestones all broken and ruts full 
of stagnant water. On each side was a row of sheds, big workshops with glass roofs, and grey, unfinished-looking constructions showing their brickwork and wooden frames—an untidy mass of 
ramshackle buildings flanked by dubious-looking lodging houses and sleazy little taverns, with occasional gaps through which you could catch glimpses of the countryside. All she could remember was 
that the factory was near a rag and scrap-iron merchant's place, a sort of open sewer at ground level where, according to Goujet, stuff worth hundreds of thousands of francs was stashed away. Amid 
the din of the factories, she tried to get her bearings; narrow pipes on the roofs blew out great clouds of steam, a sawmill made regular screeching noises as if a piece of calico was suddenly being 
ripped apart, while button factories made the ground shake with the rumbling and click-clack of their machines. As she stood gazing in the direction of Montmartre, not sure whether she should carry 
on any further, a gust of wind dislodged the soot from a tall chimney and blew it into the street. She had screwed up her eyes and was half choking when she heard the rhythmic sound of hammering: 
without realising, she was just opposite the forge that she then recognized by the yard full of rags and scrap iron next door. 

She still hesitated, however, not sure how to get in. There was a gap in a broken fence, through which a pathway seemed to lead to a demolition site full of rubble. As a puddle of muddy water barred 
the way, someone had thrown down a couple of planks. She decided to venture across the planks, turned left, and found herself lost in a strange forest of carts tipped up with their shafts in the air, and 


tumble-down hovels with only their wooden frames left standing. Further on, casting a ray of light through the murky darkness, a fire glowed red. The sound of hammers had stopped. She was picking 
her way gingerly towards the light when a workman passed close by, his face black with coal dust and bristling with a goatee beard. He gave her a sidelong glance with his pale eyes. 

‘Please Mister,’ she said, ‘is this where a boy called Etienne works? He’s my son.’ 

‘Etienne, Etienne,’ repeated the workman in a hoarse voice, swaying unsteadily on his feet. ‘No, don’t know any Etienne.’ 

When he opened his mouth he gave off the smell you get from old brandy casks when you take out the bung. And as this encounter with a woman in a dark corner was clearly beginning to make him 
feel he might be able to take liberties, Gervaise stepped back. 

‘But Mister Goujet works here, doesn’t he?’ 

‘Ah, Goujet! Yes! | know ‘im all right,’ said the workman. ‘If it's Goujet you're after, go on down to the end.’ 

And, turning round, he shouted in his cracked tinny voice: 

‘Hey, Gueule-d’Or, there’s a lady ‘ere askin’ for you! 

But his shout was drowned by renewed hammering. Gervaise went down to the end, came to a door, and peered in. Inside was a huge workshop, and at first she couldn’t see anything at all. In a corner 
the forge fire, nearly out, glimmered faintly, like a pale star—just enough to prevent complete darkness. Great shadows floated about. From time to time black shapes passed in front of the fire, blotting 
out that last remaining point of light, shapes of men of incredible size, their colossal limbs hard to make out. Afraid to venture any further, Gervaise called out softly from the doorway: 

‘Mister Goujet! Mister Goujet!’ 

Suddenly everything was lit up. The bellows had roared into life and a jet of white flame spurted out. The shed could now be seen quite clearly. It was enclosed by wooden partitions, with holes that 
had been roughly plastered over and corners reinforced by brickwork. Flying coal dust had given the whole workshop a coat of grey soot. Cobwebs, weighed down by years of accumulated dirt, hung 
from the beams like rags left there to dry. Round the walls, on shelves, hanging from nails or just lying about in dark corners, were all kinds of old iron implements, bashed-in utensils, and huge tools, 
whose hard, jagged, lustreless shapes she could just make out. The white flame grew bigger, lighting as if with a dazzling ray of sunshine the beaten earth floor where the polished steel of four anvils, 
securely set in their blocks, took on a silvery sheen spangled with gold. 

Then Gervaise saw Goujet next to the forge, recognizing him by his handsome golden beard. Etienne was working the bellows. Two other men were there as well, but she saw only Goujet. She went 
over and stood in front of him. 

‘What's this! It's Madam Gervaise!’ he cried, his face lighting up. ‘What a nice surprise!’ 

But, seeing his mates giving him funny looks, he pushed Etienne towards his mother, saying: 

‘You've come to see the boy. He’s a good lad, he’s really getting into it.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘it wasn’t easy findin’ this place. It’s like the end of the earth.’ 

She described how she'd got there. Then she asked why they didn’t know Etienne’s name in the workshop. Goujet laughed and explained that they all called the boy Zouzou because he had his hair 
cropped short, like a Zouave. While they were talking, Etienne stopped working the bellows and the flame died down to a rosy glow, leaving the workshop in semi-darkness again. The smith, touched 
by Gervaise’s visit, gazed at her as she stood there smiling, looking so nice and radiant in the glimmering light. They'd both stopped speaking, but then he seemed to remember something, and broke 
the silence. 

‘Excuse me, Madam Gervaise, there’s something I’ve got to finish. But you can stay here, you're not in anybody's way.’ 

She stayed. Etienne was applying himself to the bellows again and the forge was blazing, sending out showers of sparks, especially as the boy, wanting to show his mother what he could do, was 
producing an absolute hurricane of blasts. Goujet, tongs in hand, stood watching an iron bar, waiting for it to heat up. The fire threw an intense light on him, without shadow. His sleeves were rolled up 
and his shirt open at the neck, showing his bare arms, his bare chest, and his pink skin, like a girl’s, covered with curly blond hair. With his head bent forward between his muscular shoulders, his face 
attentive, and his pale eyes fixed on the flame, he looked like a giant at rest, tranquil in his strength. When the iron bar was white-hot he gripped it with the tongs and cut it into even pieces on an anvil, 
hitting it gently as if he was cutting glass. Then he put the pieces back in the fire, taking them out again one by one, to work them into shape. He was making hexagonal rivets. He put each piece into 
a heading frame, levelling the top to make the head, flattening the six sides, then tossing each finished rivet, still red-hot, on to the ground, where they stopped glowing. He hammered away without a 
pause, swinging a five-pound hammer with his right hand, each blow finishing a detail as he turned and worked his iron with such skill that, all the while, he was able to go on talking and looking at 
people. The anvil gave out a silvery ring. He was completely at ease, not sweating at all, hammering away happily, with as little apparent effort as when he cut out pictures at home in the evening. 
‘These are little rivets, twenty millimetres,’ he said in answer to Gervaise’s questions. ‘You can do up to three hundred a day. But it takes practice, your arm soon gets tired.’ 

When she asked whether his wrist didn’t get stiff by the end of the day, he laughed. Did she take him for a young lady? His wrist had had a pretty rough time over the last fifteen years; it was now like 
iron itself, he’d spent so much time working with his tools. But she was right to ask: a gent who'd never made a rivet or a bolt and who wanted to play around with his five-pound hammer would be all 
aches and pains after a couple of hours. It didn’t look like much, but even really tough blokes were often completely worn out after just a few years. Meanwhile the other men were all hammering away 
at once. Their big shadows danced in the light, the red of the iron as it was taken out of the fire flashed in the darkness, sparks flew under the hammers and shone like suns from the tops of the anvils. 
And Gervaise, caught up in the rhythms of the workshop, felt happy to be there. She had no desire to leave. 

She was making a wide detour, to get closer to Etienne without risking getting her hands bumt, when she saw the dirty, unshaven workman she'd spoken to in the yard come in. 

‘So you found ‘im, Madam?’ he said in his bantering drunkard’s voice. ‘Hey, Gueule-d’Or, | was the one who told the lady where to find you...’ 

The man’s name was Bec-Salé,; alias Boit-sans-Soif, a real character, a champion bolt-maker, who kept himself well oiled along with his tools, with a bottle of rotgut a day. He’d popped out for a quick 
one, because he didn’t feel sufficiently lubricated to wait until six o'clock. When he learned that Zouzou was called Etienne, he thought it was a scream, and burst out laughing, showing his black teeth. 
Then he realised who Gervaise was. Just the day before, he’d had a drink with Coupeau. She could ask Coupeau about Bec-Salé, he’d tell her straight away what a tremendous character he was! 
Good old Coupeau! He was a terrific bloke, always ready to stand a round even when it wasn’t his turn. 

‘I'm pleased to know you're ‘is wife,’ he kept saying. ‘He deserves a pretty wife ... Hey, Gueule-d’Or, ain’t she pretty?’ 

He was starting to get flirtatious and was pressing against her. She picked up her basket and held it in front of her to keep him at bay. Goujet was annoyed, realising that his mate was trying to make 
fun of him because of his friendship with Gervaise. 

‘Come on, you lazy sod,’ he shouted. ‘When are we goin’ to do the forty-millimetre bolts? Do you feel like it now you're tanked up, you bloody boozer?’ 

The smith was referring to an order for some large bolts that needed two of them at the anvil. 

‘Right now, if you want, you big baby!’ replied Bec-Salé. ‘Look at you, still suckin’ your thumb, and pretendin’ you’re a man! You may be big, I've seen off plenty like you!’ 

‘All right, straight away! Come on, just us two!’ 

‘Let's go to it, smart-arse!’ 

Excited by the presence of Gervaise, they were challenging each other. Goujet put the ready-cut pieces of iron into the fire, then fixed a large-gauge heading frame to an anvil. His opponent went over 
to the wall and fetched two twenty-pound sledgehammers, the two big sisters of the workshop that the men called Fifine and Dédéle.: And he didn’t stop bragging, talking about half a gross of bolts 
he'd forged for the lighthouse at Dunkirk, real gems, so beautifully made it'd be worth putting them in a museum. Jesus, no, he wasn’t afraid of competition! You could turn the city upside down, you 
wouldn't find anybody to match him. This was going to be fun, they'd soon see what was what. 

‘The lady can be the judge,’ he said, turning towards Gervaise. 

‘Enough talk!’ shouted Goujet. ‘Put your back into it, Zouzou! It’s not hot enough, lad.’ 

Then Bec-Salé asked: 

‘We'll strike together, right?’ 

‘No, mate! We'll each do our own bolts!’ 

This idea sent a cold shiver down the other man’s spine. For all his bluster, his mouth went dry. Forty-millimetre bolts done by one man alone, that was unheard of, especially as the bolts were to be 
round-headed—something devilishly hard to do, requiring tremendous skill. The three other men in the place had dropped their work to watch, and a tall, gaunt fellow bet a bottle of wine that Goujet 
would lose. Meanwhile, the two smiths chose their hammers with their eyes closed because Fifine weighed half a pound more than Dédéle. Bec-Salé was lucky enough to put his hands on Dédeéle, 
leaving Goujet with Fifine. And, while the iron was heating, Bec-Salé, his cocky self again, struck poses next to the anvil, making eyes at Gervaise as he stood there tapping his foot like a man about 
to fight a duel, already making as if he was swinging Dédéle through the air. Yes, he was all set: he could have flattened the Vendéme column in no time! 

‘Right, get on with it!’ said Goujet, putting one of the pieces of iron, as thick as a girl’s wrist, into the heading-frame. 

Bec-Salé leaned back and swung Dédéle with both hands. Small and wiry, with a goatee beard and wolfish eyes gleaming beneath his untidy mop of hair, he put every ounce of himself into each blow 
of the hammer, leaping off the ground as though lifted into the air by his own momentum. He was like a wild animal setting upon the iron as if enraged to find it so hard; he even gave a little grunt of 
satisfaction when he thought he’d landed an especially telling blow. Perhaps it was true that for other men the grog weakened their muscles, but he needed booze, not blood, in his veins; the drop he'd 
just had was warming his body like a boiler, he felt he had the power of a bloody steam-engine. That evening it was the iron that was afraid of him; his pounding was making it softer than a plug of 
tobacco. And didn’t Dédéle dance! She did the grand entrechat, her feet in the air and showing off her underwear, like a good-time girl at the Elys¢e-Montmartre;. because you can’t hang about, iron is 
such a crafty devil, it cools down very fast, just to let the hammer know what it thinks of it. In thirty strokes Bec-Salé had shaped the head of his bolt. But he was panting, his eyes were popping out of 
their sockets, and he was in a fury at the sound of his joints cracking. So, carried away, leaping about and yelling, he unleashed two more blows, just out of spite at his own discomfort. When he 
removed the bolt from the frame, it was misshapen, its head to one side like a hunchback’s. 

‘There, ain’t that a beauty?’ he said nevertheless, as cocky as ever, presenting his work to Gervaise. 

‘Oh, I’m afraid I’m no expert, Mister,’ she replied diplomatically. 

But she could clearly see on the bolt the marks of the last two strokes—Dédeéle’s last two kicks—and she was delighted, screwing up her mouth so as not to laugh, because now Goujet had every 
chance of winning. 

Now it was Gueule-d’Or's turn. Before he began he gave the laundress a look full of confidence and affection. Then, without hurrying, he stood back and brought the hammer down with great regular 
swings. His technique was classical: precise, balanced, and flowing. In his hands Fifine didn’t dance like a showgirl in some sleazy music hall, kicking her legs up over her head, but, in perfect time, 
raised her head and then bowed, like a noble lady of old gravely leading a minuet. 

Fifine’s heels beat the measure and sank with studied artistry into the red-hot iron on the head of the bolt, first flattening the metal in the centre, then shaping it with a series of rhythmically precise 
blows. Of course, it wasn’t brandy that Gueule-d’Or had in his veins, but blood, pure blood that pulsed down into his hammer and regulated his task. What a magnificent sight when you saw him at 
work! The leaping flames of the forge shone directly on him. His short hair curling down over his low forehead and his fine golden beard falling in ringlets caught the light, illuminating his whole face, so 
you could truly say he had a face of gold. What’s more, he had a neck like a marble pillar, as white as a child’s, a huge chest broad enough for a woman to lie on, and sculptured shoulders and arms 
that might have been modelled on those of a giant statue in a museum. When he braced himself to strike you could see his muscles swell like mountains of flesh rippling and hardening under the skin; 
his shoulders, his chest, and his neck expanded; he seemed to spread a glowing light all around him; he was beautiful and mighty, like a benevolent god. Twenty times already he’d brought Fifine 
down, his eyes fixed on the iron, drawing in his breath at each stroke, with just two big beads of sweat running down his temples. He counted: twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three. Fifine calmly went 
on with her curtseys, like the noble lady she was. 

‘Bloody show-off!’ sneered Bec-Salé. 

But Gervaise, standing opposite Gueule-d’Or, was watching him with an affectionate smile. What fools men were! These two were hammering away just to impress her, weren't they? She knew all right 
what was going on: they were fighting over her with their hammer-blows like two big cockerels strutting about in front of a little white hen. Did you ever hear of anything so funny? The heart sometimes 
has the strangest ways of declaring itself. Yes, it was all for her benefit, this great clanking of Dédeéle and Fifine on the anvil; it was for her, all this pounding of iron; it was for her, this blazing forge with 
its roaring fire and showers of bright sparks. They were forging their love for her, vying with each other to see who could do it best. And, yes, it did give her pleasure, deep down, for women like 
compliments. The blows of Gueule-d’Or's hammer, especially, found an echo in her heart; they rang there, as on the anvil, in a clear melody that seemed to match the excited pulsing of her blood. It 
sounds silly, but she felt something was being thrust inside her, something solid, like bolt-iron. Before coming into the forge, as she walked along the damp pavement at dusk, she’d felt a vague longing, 
a desire for something nice to eat; and now she felt satisfied, as if Gueule-d’Or's hammer-blows had nourished her. She had no doubt he would win! He was the one she'd belong to. Bec-Salé was too 


ugly, in his dirty smock and overalls, jumping up and down like a monkey who'd escaped from a zoo. She waited, very flushed but enjoying the tremendous heat and delighting in being shaken from 
head to foot by Fifine’s final blows. 

Goujet was still counting. 

‘And that makes twenty-eight!’ he cried, putting down the hammer. ‘Finished! You can have a look.’ 

The head of the bolt was smooth and clean, without a single burr, a real jeweller’s job, as round as a moulded billiard ball. The workmen looked and nodded: there was no denying it, it was perfect! 
Bec-Salé tried to laugh it off, but words failed him and he went back to his anvil with his tail between his legs. Gervaise, meanwhile, had moved close to Goujet as if to get a better look. Etienne had put 
down the bellows, the workshop was again filling with shadows, and the fire, like a red sunset, suddenly gave way to complete darkness. The smith and the laundress found it extremely pleasant to 
feel the darkness enveloping them, in this shed black with soot and filings, and smelling of old iron; they couldn't have been more alone if they had arranged to meet in some thicket in the Bois de 
Vincennes.: He took her hand as if he’d won her. 

Then, outside, they exchanged not a word. He could find nothing to say except that she could have taken Etienne home had there not been another half-hour of work to do. She was about to leave 
when he called her back, wanting to keep her a few minutes longer. 

‘You haven't seen everything, let me show you. It’s really interesting.’ 

He led her to the right, into another shed where the boss was installing a whole lot of machinery. She hesitated before going in, overcome by an instinctive fear. The huge room was shaking with the 
vibration of the machines; great shadows floated about, streaked fiery red. But he smiled reassuringly, telling her there was nothing to be afraid of, though she should be careful not to let her skirts trail 
too close to the gear-wheels. He walked in front and she followed, surrounded by a deafening din made up of all kinds of hissing and rumbling noises, among clouds of smoke peopled with weird 
shapes, black figures rushing about, machines waving their arms, she couldn't make out which was which. The walkways in between were very narrow; you had to step over obstacles, avoid holes, 
stand aside to get out of the way of trolleys. You couldn't hear yourself speak. She still couldn’t see anything, everything was dancing about. Then, feeling a sensation like a great beating of wings 
above her head, she glanced up and stopped to look at the driving-belts, long ribbons that hung across the ceiling like a gigantic spider's web, its threads spreading in all directions. The steam-engine 
was in a corner, behind a low brick wall; the belts seemed to run of their own accord, drawing their momentum from the depths of the shadows, gliding by with a gentle, regular, continuous motion, like 
the flight of some nightbird. But then she nearly fell when she stumbled against one of the ventilator pipes that branched out across the beaten earth floor delivering their breaths of cold air to the little 
forges next to the machines. And that was what he showed her first: he opened the air vent to one of the furnaces, making big flames flare up on all four sides in the shape of a fan, a dazzling, serrated 
collar faintly tinged with red; the light was so bright that the workmen's little lamps seemed like spots of shade in sunlight. Then, raising his voice to explain things to her, he moved on to the machines: 
the mechanical shears that ate through iron bars, biting off a piece each time they snapped shut and spitting them out behind, one at a time; the bolt and rivet machines, tall and complicated, forging 
heads with a single turn of their screws; the trimming machines with cast-iron fly-wheels and a ball, also in cast-iron, that beat the air furiously each time the machines trimmed a piece; the thread- 
cutters, worked by women, cutting threads on the bolts and their nuts, their steel gear-wheels shining with oil as they clicked round. In this way she was able to follow every stage of the work, from the 
iron bars propped against the walls to the finished bolts and rivets, piled up higgledy-piggledy in boxes in every corner. She understood it all now, and smiled and nodded; but she was a little nervous 
all the same, uneasy at being so small and vulnerable in the midst of these big, powerful metalworking machines, and from time to time she’d turn round, startled by the dull thud of a trimmer. She was 
getting used to the dark, and when a furnace suddenly threw out a blaze of light with its collar of flames, she was able to make out the recesses where men stood motionless, watching over the jigging 
fly-wheels. In spite of herself, she kept looking up at the ceiling, her gaze returning to the lifeblood of the machines, the belts above her, a huge, silent force gliding through the formless shadows 
beneath the roof. 

Meanwhile, Goujet had come to a halt in front of one of the rivet machines, and was standing there, staring, deep in thought, his head bowed. The machine was turning out forty-millimetre rivets with 
the tranquil ease of a giant. And in truth nothing could be simpler. The stoker took the piece of iron from the furnace; the striker placed it in the heading frame that was kept under a constant stream of 
water to ensure that the steel would remain tempered; and that was that—the screw came down and the bolt fell to the ground, its head as round as if it had been cast in a mould. In twelve hours this 
blasted contraption turned out hundreds of kilos of them. Goujet was not a vindictive man, but there were times when he would gladly have picked up Fifine and smashed up all this metal, in sheer 
anger at the fact that its arms were stronger than his. It upset him, even though he told himself that human flesh couldn't fight against iron. The day would come, of course, when the machines would 
kill off the manual worker; already their daily wage had dropped from twelve francs to nine, and there was talk of more cuts to come; when it came down to it, there was nothing attractive about these 
great brutes that turned out rivets and bolts as if they were making sausages. For a good three minutes he gazed at this one in silence, his brow furrowed, his handsome golden beard bristling fiercely. 
Then, slowly, his features softened into a look of gentle resignation. He turned to Gervaise, who was pressed against him, and said with a sad smile: 

‘Well, we can’t compete with that! But perhaps one day it'll be for the general good.’ 

Gervaise didn’t give a damn for the general good. The machine-made bolts seemed to her badly made. 

‘What | mean’, she cried, getting quite worked up, ‘is that they’re too perfect. | like yours better. You can see in yours the hand of an artist.’ 

He was very happy to hear her say this, because for a minute he'd been afraid she might look down on him after seeing the machines. He might well be stronger than Bec-Salé, but the machines were 
stronger than him. When at last he said goodbye to her in the yard, he was so happy that when he took her hands in his he nearly crushed them. 

Every Saturday the laundress went to the Goujets’ to deliver their washing. They still lived in the little house in the Rue Neuve de la Goutte-d’Or. During the first year she’d regularly repaid them twenty 
francs a month out of the five hundred she owed; so as not to muddle things up, they did their sums at the end of each month, and she'd add what was necessary to make up the twenty francs, because 
the Goujets’ laundry would rarely amount to more than seven or eight francs a month. She’d paid off about half the sum when, one quarterly rent-day, because some customers had failed to settle up 
and she couldn't think what to do, she’d had to run round to the Goujets’ and borrow the money for her rent. On two other occasions she'd asked them for help so she could pay her workers, with the 
result that the debt had gone back up to four hundred and twenty-five francs. Now she wasn't giving them any cash at all and was working off the debt with free washing alone. It wasn’t that she was 
working less or that business was bad. Quite the contrary. But she was often short, the money seemed to melt away and she was happy when she just made ends meet. After all, if you can get by 
there’s not much to complain about, is there? She was putting on weight and giving in to all the little self-indulgences that go with a bigger stomach; she no longer seemed able to think about the future. 
Never mind, the money would keep coming in, and putting it aside would only make it go rusty. But despite this Madam Goujet behaved like a mother towards Gervaise. Sometimes she'd lecture her 
gently, not because of the money she was owed but because she was fond of her and afraid she might come to grief. She never even mentioned the money. On that subject she was the soul of tact. 
It so happened that the day after Gervaise’s visit to the forge was the last Saturday of the month. When she arrived at the Goujets’, where she always insisted on going herself, her basket had weighed 
so heavily on her arms that it took her a good two minutes to catch her breath. No one knows how heavy washing is, especially when there are sheets. 

‘Are you sure it’s all there?’ asked Madam Goujet. 

She was very strict on this point. She liked to get her laundry back without a single piece missing: to keep everything in order, she said. Another thing she insisted on was that the laundress should 
come on the precise day they'd agreed, and always at the same time; that way, nobody's time was wasted. 

‘Oh yes, it’s all here,’ said Gervaise with a smile. ‘You know | never leave anything behind.’ 

‘True,’ agreed Madam Goujet. ‘You're slipping in some ways, but not yet in that.’ 

While Gervaise emptied her basket and put the linen on the bed, the old lady sang her praises: she never scorched things or tore them like so many others, or pulled buttons off with the iron; the only 
thing was that she used too much blue and starched shirt fronts too much. 

‘Look, this is like cardboard,’ she went on, making a shirt-front crack. ‘My son doesn’t complain, but it cuts into his neck. Tomorrow his neck'll be all red by the time we get back from Vincennes.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say that!’ exclaimed Gervaise, quite upset. ‘Dress shirts ‘ave got to be a bit stiff, unless you want them to flop about. That's how gentlemen ‘ave them. | do all your things meself. The girls 
never touch them, and I’m really careful, believe me. I’d do something ten times over if | ‘ad to, because it’s for you.’ 

She blushed as she said these last words, for she was afraid of giving away the pleasure she took in ironing Goujet’s shirts herself. Of course, there was nothing wrong about this, but even so she felt 
slightly embarrassed. 

‘Oh, I’m not criticizing your work,’ said Madam Goujet. ‘You do it really well. This bonnet, for example, it's perfect. Nobody else can make the embroidery stand out like that. And the goffering’s so even! 
| can tell it's your handiwork straight away. If you give even a dishcloth to one of your girls, you can see the difference. All I’m sayin’ is that you should use a bit less starch. Goujet doesn’t want to look 
like a gentleman.’ 

While she was talking, she’d picked up the book and was ticking off the items. Everything was indeed there. When they went over the account, she saw that Gervaise was charging six sous for a 
bonnet; she expressed her surprise at this, but had to agree it wasn't really a lot as things went: no, men’s shirts five sous, women’s knickers four, pillowcases one and a half, aprons one, it wasn’t dear 
when you considered that many laundries charged anything up to a sou more for all these things. Then, when Gervaise had called out the items of dirty washing while the old lady wrote them down, 
she shoved them into her basket; but she still didn’t leave, but stood there awkwardly, as if she had a request that made her feel awkward. 

‘Madam Goujet,’ she said at last, ‘if you don’t mind, I’d be glad to take the money for the laundry this month.’ 

As it happened, that month the cost was quite high, the sum they'd just worked out together came to ten francs seven sous. Madam Goujet looked at her thoughtfully for a moment. Then she said: 

‘If that’s what you want, my dear. | don’t want to keep the money from you if you need it. But it’s not the way to pay off debts. I’m only sayin’ this for your own good. You really should be careful.’ 
Gervaise hung her head at this admonishment, and mumbled that the ten francs would make up the money for a promissory note she'd signed for her coke merchant. But Madam Goujet became 
sterner still when she heard mention of a promissory note. She cited her own case as an example: she was cutting down on expenses now that Goujet’s daily wage had gone from twelve francs to nine. 
If you weren't careful when you were young you'd starve when you were old. However, she held back from telling Gervaise she gave her her washing just so she could pay off her debt; in the past 
she’d done all her own washing, and she'd go back to doing her own washing if the laundry was going to keep making her fork out to this extent. When Gervaise had the ten francs seven sous, she 
thanked Madam Goujet and hurried off. Once out on the landing she breathed easily again and could have danced for joy, for she was already getting used to the hassle and unpleasantness of money 
troubles, and the only thing she remembered about them afterwards was the satisfaction of getting out of them, until the next time. 

It was that very Saturday that Gervaise had the strangest encounter as she was going down the stairs from the Goujets’. She had to stand to one side against the banister with her basket to make room 
for a tall bareheaded woman who was carrying a mackerel on a piece of paper, very fresh and still bleeding at the gills. She recognized Virginie, of all people, the girl whose skirt she’d pulled up in the 
wash-house. They stared at each other. Gervaise closed her eyes, thinking for a moment that she’d get the mackerel full in the face. But no, Virginie gave her a faint smile. So the laundress, whose 
basket was blocking the stairs, made an effort to be civil. 

‘Sorry,’ she said. 

‘That's all right,’ replied the tall brunette. 

They stood there in the middle of the staircase, chatting, instantly reconciled, without making a single allusion to the past. Virginie, now twenty-nine, had turned into a fine-looking woman, well built, 
with an oval face set off by two coils of jet-black hair. She told her story right away to make clear she'd gone up in the world: she was now married, since that spring, to a former carpenter who'd done 
his military service and was now trying to get a job in the police, because a government job is more secure and respectable. She'd just been out to get him a mackerel. 

‘He loves mackerel,’ she said. ‘You've got to spoil the devils, haven’t you? But why don’t you come up? I'll show you our place. There’s a bit of a draught here.’ 

When Gervaise, in her turn, told her about her own marriage and that she'd lived in those very rooms and had even had her baby girl there, Virginie urged her still more eagerly to come up. It’s always 
a pleasure to revisit places where you've been happy. She’d lived for five years across the river in Gros-Caillou.* That’s where she’d met her husband, when he was in the army. But she’d got fed up 
there and dreamed of coming back to the Goutte-d’Or neighbourhood where she knew everybody. She'd been living for a fortnight now in the room opposite the Goujets. Of course everything was still 
in a mess, but it'd sort itself out after a while. 

Then, on the landing, they finally told each other their names. 

‘Madam Coupeau.’ 

‘Madam Poisson.’ 

And from then on they called each other by their full names, Madam Coupeau and Madam Poisson, just for the pleasure of being proper married ladies now, after having known each other in less 
orthodox circumstances. Even so, deep down Gervaise still felt a little mistrustful. Maybe the tall brunette was patching things up so she could get her revenge more easily for the drubbing she'd had 
in the wash-house and was cooking up some diabolical two-faced scheme. Gervaise resolved to stay on her guard. For the moment Virginie was being so nice that she had to be nice too. 

Upstairs in their room, Poisson, the husband, a pasty-faced individual of thirty-five with a red moustache and a tuft of beard under his chin, was sitting at a table near the window. He was making little 
boxes. His only tools were a penknife, a saw no bigger than a nail file, and a pot of glue. The wood he was using came from old cigar-boxes, then strips of unpolished mahogany on which he carved 


fretwork and patterns of extraordinary delicacy. All day long, from one year’s end to the next, he made the selfsame box, eight centimetres by six. But then he'd inlay it, or think up a new kind of lid, or 
put in compartments. He did it for his own amusement, as a way of killing time until his appointment as a policeman came through. The only thing he retained from his old trade as a carpenter was this 
passion for little boxes. He didn’t sell his work, he gave it away as presents to people he knew. 

Poisson stood up and politely greeted Gervaise, whom Virginie introduced as an old friend. But he was no talker and promptly picked up his little saw again. Every now and then, however, he’d cast a 
glance at the mackerel that was lying on the chest of drawers. Gervaise was very pleased to see her old home again; she described how her furniture had been arranged, and pointed to the spot on 
the floor where she’d given birth. What a small world it was! When they'd lost all contact, so long ago, they’d never have dreamed they’d meet again like this, living one after the other in the same room. 
Virginie told her a bit more about herself and her husband: he'd inherited a small legacy from an aunt, and in due course he’d set her up in business, but for the time being she was carrying on with her 
sewing, running up dresses on demand. Finally, after a good half-hour, Gervaise got up to go. Poisson hardly turned round. Virginie saw her out and promised to return her visit; and of course, she’d 
send her her laundry, that went without saying. And as she kept her talking on the landing, it occurred to Gervaise that she wanted to tell her about Lantier and her sister Adéle the metal polisher. The 
idea churned her up inside. But not a word was spoken about that unpleasant subject, and they bade each other farewell in a most friendly manner. 

‘Bye for now, Madam Coupeau.’ 

‘See you soon, Madam Poisson.’ 

This was the beginning of a great friendship. A week later Virginie couldn't walk past the laundry without calling in, and she'd stay there for two or three hours chatting away, until the silent, stone-faced 
Poisson, worried she might have been run over, came looking for her. Gervaise, seeing the seamstress coming in every day, soon became fixated on a strange idea: she couldn’t hear her start a 
sentence without thinking she was about to say something about Lantier; and she couldn’t help thinking about Lantier the whole time Virginie was there. It was all quite silly, because she couldn't care 
less about Lantier and Adéle and what had become of them. She never asked about them, nor did she have any desire for news of them. No, it was something beyond her control. They were lodged 
in her head the way you get some irritating tune on the brain and can’t get rid of it. In any case, she didn’t bear any grudge against Virginie; none of it was her fault, was it? She enjoyed her company 
a great deal, and would call her back a dozen times before letting her go home. 

Meanwhile winter had arrived, the fourth winter the Coupeaus had spent in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or. December and January were exceptionally severe that year. It froze unbelievably hard. After New 
Year's Day the snow lay in the street for three days without melting. It didn’t stop them working, quite the opposite: winter is the nicest season for laundry workers. It was lovely and cosy in the shop. 
You never saw icicles on the windows, as you did on the grocer’s and the milliner’s across the road. The stove, stuffed full of coke, kept the place as hot as a Turkish bath; the washing steamed away 
as if it was midsummer; and it was so cosy with the doors shut and everywhere warm, so warm you could have dozed off with your eyes open. Gervaise would say with a laugh that it felt like being in 
the country. And indeed the carriages no longer made a sound as they rolled along on the snow, and you could hardly hear the footsteps of the passers-by. The only noise to be heard in the great, 
chilly silence was the voices of children, the shouts of a gang of them who'd made a big slide along the gutter outside the blacksmith’s. Now and again she’d go over to the door, wipe the condensation 
off one of the panes with her hand, and look out to see what the locals were up to in this icy weather; but there was no sign of life in any of the nearby shops; the neighbourhood, blanketed by snow, 
seemed to have battened down the hatches, and she’d only exchange a nod with the coal lady next door, who'd been walking about bareheaded and grinning from ear to ear ever since the frost had 
set in. 

What was really nice, in this awful weather, was to have a good hot coffee in the middle of the day. The assistants couldn’t grumble, because Gervaise made it very strong with hardly any chicory in 
it—unlike Madam Fauconnier’s coffee that was absolute dishwater. The only trouble was when Maman Coupeau was the one to pour the water over the grounds; then it took forever because she'd 
doze off in front of the kettle. On these occasions the girls would do a bit more ironing after their lunch until the coffee was ready. 

And indeed, the day after Twelfth Night, half past twelve had struck and the coffee still wasn’t ready. That day it just wouldn’t go through. Maman Coupeau kept tapping the filter with a spoon, but you 
could hear the drops falling one by one, no faster than before. 

‘Just leave it,’ said Clemence. ‘It makes it muddy if you do that. We'll have plenty to eat and drink today.’ 

She was arranging a man’s shirt, separating the pleats with her nail. She had a dreadful cold, her eyes were puffy and her throat was racked by fits of coughing that made her double up over the 
worktable. And yet she wasn’t even wearing a scarf round her neck, and was shivering in a cheap woollen dress. Next to her Madam Putois, swathed in flannel and wrapped up to her ears, was ironing 
a petticoat, turning it over on the dress board, the narrow end of which was resting on the back of a chair; they'd spread a sheet underneath so it wouldn't get dirty if it brushed the floor. Gervaise took 
up half the table herself with some embroidered muslin curtains she was ironing, moving the iron straight up and down with outstretched arms so as to avoid making creases. All of a sudden the coffee 
began to run through noisily, and she looked up. Squinty Augustine had made a hole in the coffee grounds by sticking a spoon into the filter. 

‘Stop that!’ shouted Gervaise. ‘What's got into you? We'll be drinking mud now.’ 

Maman Coupeau had laid out five glasses in a row on a free corner of the table. The girls stopped work. Gervaise always poured the coffee herself, after putting two lumps of sugar in each glass. This 
was the moment of the day they always looked forward to. On this particular day, as each of them was taking her glass and squatting down on a little stool in front of the stove, the street door opened 
and in came Virginie, shivering all over. 

‘Bloody hell,’ she said, ‘it cuts right through you! | can’t feel me ears any more! This cold’s a real bastard.’ 

‘Ah, it's Madam Poisson!’ cried Gervaise. ‘You've come just at the right time ... You can ’’ave some coffee with us.’ 

‘Well, | won't say no. It chills you to the bone just crossin’ the street.’ 

There was still some coffee, fortunately. Maman Coupeau fetched a sixth glass and, out of politeness, Gervaise let Virginie help herself to sugar. The girls moved along to make room for her near the 
stove. She shivered for a little while, her nose red, clasping her glass to warm her numbed fingers. She’d just come from the grocer’s, where you froze to death just waiting for a little bit of cheese. And 
she said how wonderfully warm it was in the shop; honestly, it was like walking into an oven, enough to wake the dead; it gave you such a nice tingling feeling. Then, as she warmed up, she stretched 
out her long legs. And all six of them slowly sipped their coffee in this little break from their work, in the stuffy moist atmosphere of drying washing. Only Maman Coupeau and Virginie were sitting on 
chairs; the others, on their stools, seemed to be sitting on the floor; in fact squinty Augustine had pulled out a corner of the sheet from under the petticoat and was lying on it. For a while nobody spoke; 
they just sat with their noses in their glasses, enjoying the coffee. 

‘It really is good,’ declared Clemence. 

But a coughing fit nearly made her choke. She leaned her head against the wall so she could cough harder. 

‘That's a very nasty cough,’ said Virginie. ‘Where did you pick that up?’ 

‘Who knows?’ replied Clemence, wiping her face with her sleeve. ‘It must've been the other night. There were two girls ‘avin’ a fight just outside the Grand-Balcon. | wanted to watch, so | stayed there 
in the snow. What a punch-up! | nearly died laughing. One of ‘em had her nose split open, the blood was pourin’ out. When the other one—a great beanpole like me—saw the blood, she cleared off in 
a flash ... Anyway, durin’ the night | started coughin’. And | must say men are ’opeless when they sleep with a woman: they take all the bedclothes an’ leave you completely uncovered...’ 

‘All very nice, I’m sure,’ muttered Madam Putois. ‘You're killin’ yourself, my girl.’ 

‘So what if | am! As if life’s much fun anyway. You slave away all bloody day for fifty-five sous, you swelter in front of the stove from momin’ till night, no, honestly, I’m sick of it! Anyway, this cold won't 
do me the favour of gettin’ me out of it, it'll go away the same way it came.’ 

There was a silence. That devil Clemence liked cavorting about in dance halls, shrieking her head off, but when she was at work she’d get them all down with her talk about pegging out. Gervaise knew 
what she was like and just said: 

‘You're a miserable bugger after a night on the tiles, aren’t you?’ 

The fact was that Gervaise would rather not hear any talk about catfights. Because of the set-to in the wash-house, it made her feel awkward when Virginie was there and somebody started talking 
about kicks on the shins or slaps across the chops. And indeed, Virginie was looking at her at that moment and smiling. 

‘Oh,’ she murmured, ‘I saw two of them pulling each other’s hair out yesterday. Goin’ at it 'ammer and tongs, they were.’ 

‘Who was it?’ asked Madam Putois. 

‘The midwife down at the end of the street and the girl who works for her, you know, the little blonde one. She’s a real bitch, that girl! She was yelling at the midwife: “Yes, yes, you got rid of that baby 
for the fruiterer’s wife, and I'll go and tell the police if you don’t give me my money.” You should’ve heard the way she carried on! So then the midwife fetched ’er one, bam! Right on ’er conk! Then the 
bloody little bitch went for her mistress’s eyes, and scratched her and pulled her hair out, oh yes, by the roots! The butcher ’ad to drag ’er away.’ 

The girls laughed dutifully. Then they all took a greedy little swallow of coffee. 

‘Do you really think she did that, got rid of a baby?’ said Clemence. 

‘How the hell do | know?’ replied Virginie. ‘That's what everybody said! But | wasn’t there, was I? It goes with the job, though. They all get rid of em.’ 

‘That's right,’ said Madam Putois. ‘How can anybody trust ‘em? Get maimed for life? No thanks! There’s one thing that always works, though. Drink a glass of holy water every night and make the sign 
of the cross three times on your belly with your thumb. It’s just like passin’ wind.’ 

Maman Coupeau, who they all thought was asleep, shook her head. No, she knew another method that never failed. You had to eat a hard-boiled egg every two hours and put spinach leaves on your 
loins. The four women listened, very serious. But squinty Augustine, who would often burst out laughing without anybody knowing why, let out one of the hen-cackles that was her usual way of laughing. 
They'd forgotten she was there. Gervaise lifted up the petticoat and saw her on the sheet, rolling about like a little pig with her legs in the air. She pulled her out and gave her a slap to make her stand 
up. What was she laughing about, the silly goose? What business did she have listening to what the grown-ups were saying? For a start she could deliver the washing for a friend of Madam Lerat’s, in 
Batignolles. As she said this, Gervaise slipped the basket under her arm and pushed the girl towards the door. Snivelling and complaining, Augustine set off, dragging her feet in the snow. 
Meanwhile, Maman Coupeau, Madam Putois, and Clemence were debating the efficacy of hard-boiled eggs and spinach leaves. Then Virginie, who'd been lost in thought, her coffee glass in her hand, 
said quietly: 

‘The Lord knows, you fight and then you make up, it all comes right in the end if your ’eart’s in the right place.’ 

Leaning towards Gervaise, she said with a smile: 

‘No, | don’t hold it against you. That business in the wash-house, remember?’ 

The laundress was very embarrassed. This was what she'd been afraid of. Now, she guessed, the subject of Lantier and Adéle was bound to come up. The stove was roaring away, its red-hot flue 
giving out more and more heat. In this drowsy atmosphere the girls, lingering over their coffee to put off getting back to work as long as possible, were gazing out at the snow in the street, with 
expressions of languid enjoyment on their faces. They'd reached the stage of exchanging confidences, telling each other what they'd have done if they'd had ten thousand francs a year; they wouldn't 
have done anything at all, they'd have spent whole afternoons like this, keeping warm and letting the work go to hell. Virginie had moved closer to Gervaise so the others wouldn't be able to hear. And 
Gervaise felt quite helpless, no doubt because of the heat, so weak and helpless that she didn’t have the strength to change the subject; she was even waiting for what Virginie was going to say, 
enjoying the feeling of anticipation that took hold of her, though she wouldn’t have admitted it. 

‘l’ope I’m not upsettin’ you, am |?’ the seamstress went on. ‘It’s bin on the tip of me tongue many times. Anyway, now we're on the subject ... It’s somethin’ we can talk about, isn’t it? ... But, really, I've 
got no ’ard feelins about what ’appened. It’s the ’onest truth! No ‘ard feelins at all.’ 

She shook what was left of her coffee so as to get all the sugar, then took three sips, making little sucking noises. Gervaise, her heart in her mouth, still said nothing, wondering whether Virginie really 
had forgiven her for her drubbing, for she could see little yellow glints in her black eyes. The great she-devil must just have covered her resentment up. 

‘You had an excuse,’ she went on. ‘You'd just had a nasty trick played on you, a really filthy trick. Fair's fair, after all! If it ad bin me, I'd ‘ave taken a knife to ‘im.’ 

She took three more sips, sucking the edge of the glass. Her slow drawl had gone now, and she added quickly, without a pause: 

‘Not that it brought them any luck. God, no! They went to live in some dump over by La Glaciére, in a nasty street where you're always knee-deep in mud. A couple of days later | went over in the 
mornin’ to ’ave a bite to eat with ‘em; a hell of a bus ride, | can tell you! Well, my dear, | found ’em already ’avin a row. Yes, when | got there they were thumpin’ each other. A fine pair of lovebirds! 
Adeéle’s not worth the rope to ‘ang ’er with, you know. She may be my sister, but that don’t mean | can’t say she’s a real bitch. She’s done the dirty on me lots of times; it'd take too long to tell you, and 
anyway it’s just between me an’ ’er. As for Lantier, well you know ‘im, he’s not much cop either. Such a nice fella, ain't he? He'll knock you about as soon as look at you, and he uses his fists too ... So 
they were bashin’ each other like anythin’. You could ’ear ’em at it as you went up the stairs. The police came one day. Lantier wanted some olive-oil soup—orrible stuff they ‘ave down south—and 
as Adéle said it was disgustin’, they threw everythin’ at each other, the bottle of oil, the saucepan, the soup tureen, the lot. The neighbours couldn't stop talkin’ about it.’ 


She told Gervaise about other fights and went on and on about the couple. She knew things about them that would make your hair stand on end. Gervaise listened to it all without saying a word, her 
face pale, a nervous twitch like a little smile at the corners of her mouth. It was nearly seven years since she'd had any word of Lantier. She’d never have thought that his name, whispered in her ear 
like this, would have given her such a strange burning sensation in the pit of her stomach. No, she’d had no idea she’d be so keen to know what had become of that wretch, who'd treated her so badly. 
It was impossible to be jealous of Adéle now, but all the same she laughed to herself when she thought of them bashing each other. She imagined Adéle’s body covered in bruises, it amused her and 
made her feel avenged. She could have stayed there all night listening to Virginie’s stories. 

She didn’t ask any questions because she didn’t want to seem particularly interested. But it was as though a gap in her life was suddenly being filled; her past, now, ran directly into her present. 
Virginie, meanwhile, had stuck her nose back into her glass and was sucking at the sugar, her eyes half closed. Realising she ought to say something, Gervaise tried to look indifferent and asked: 
‘Are they still living at La Glaciére?’ 

‘Oh no!’ answered Virginie. ‘Didn’t | tell you? They split up a week ago. One morning Adéle packed up her things and took off, and Lantier didn’t run after her, | can tell you.’ 

Gervaise let out a little cry and repeated: 

‘They've split up!’ 

‘Who's split up?’ asked Clemence, breaking off her conversation with Maman Coupeau and Madam Putois. 

‘Nobody,’ said Virginie. ‘People you don’t know.’ 

She was studying Gervaise and saw she was very agitated. She moved even closer, seeming to take a malicious delight in going on with her story. Suddenly, she asked Gervaise what she'd do if 
Lantier came prowling round; because men are so funny, Lantier was quite capable of returning to his first love. Gervaise drew herself up straight and became very proper and dignified. She was a 
married woman, she'd show him the door, and that'd be that. There could never be anything between them again, not even a handshake. Really, she’d have to be completely spineless if she ever 
looked at that man again. 

‘Of course,’ she said, “he’s Etienne’s father, and that’s a bond | can’t break. If Lantier wants to see Etienne I'll send the boy to him, because you can’t stop a father lovin’ his child. But as far as I'm 
concerned, Madam Poisson, | can tell you I'd sooner be chopped into little pieces than let im touch me with the tip of ‘is finger. It’s all over.’ 

As she said these last words she made the sign of the cross, as if to seal her vow for ever. And wanting to end the conversation, she made as if she was waking up with a start, and shouted to the girls: 
‘C’mon, you lot! D’you think the clothes are goin’ to iron themselves? You're gettin’ lazy! Hop to it!’ 

The girls were in no hurry; drowsy and listless, they sat with their arms hanging limply, an empty glass with a few coffee grounds still clasped in one hand. They carried on chatting. 

‘It was that little Célestine,’ Clemence was saying. ‘l knew her. She had a thing about cat fur. You know, she could see cat fur everywhere, an’ she was always rollin’ ‘er tongue round like this, ‘cos she 
thought ’er mouth was full of it.’ 

‘Well,’ said Madam Putois, ‘I ’ad a friend who ‘ad a tapeworm. Fussy creatures they are! It'd twist ‘er stomach in knots when she didn’t give it chicken. Just imagine, ‘er 'usband only earned seven francs 
a day, and most of it went on treats for the worm...’ 

‘| could ‘ave cured 'er in no time,’ said Maman Coupeau. ‘You just ‘ave to swallow a grilled mouse. It poisons the worm straight away.’ 

Gervaise herself had slipped back into a pleasant state of idleness. But she shook herself and stood up. A whole afternoon spent doing nothing! That was no way to fill your purse! She was the first to 
get back to her curtains, but she found they were stained with coffee, and she had to rub the stain off with a damp cloth before she could carry on with the ironing. The girls had a good stretch in front 
of the stove and hunted grumpily for their iron-holders. 

As soon as Clémence moved she had another coughing fit, so bad she seemed she was coughing up her lungs; but then she finished her shirt and pinned the sleeves and collar. Madam Putois had 
gone back to her petticoat. 

‘Well, see you later,’ said Virginie. ‘| came out to buy a piece of cheese. Poisson will think | got frozen on the way.’ 

But she'd only gone three steps along the pavement when she opened the door again to shout that she could see Augustine at the end of the street, sliding about on the ice with some boys. The little 
devil had been gone a good two hours. She ran in red-faced and out of breath, her basket on her arm, her hair stuck together with a snowball, and took her scolding with a shifty look, saying the ice 
made it hard to walk. Some kid must have stuffed bits of ice into her pockets as a joke, because half an hour later her pockets began spraying water all over the shop. 

Every afternoon was like this now. The shop became the refuge of everyone in the neighbourhood who wanted to escape from the cold. The whole of the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or knew it was nice and 
warm there. There was always a little gaggle of women chatting away as they warmed themselves by the stove, their skirts pulled up to their knees. Gervaise was proud of this cosy warmth and 
encouraged people to come in—she held court, as the Lorilleux and the Boches nastily put it. The truth was that she was always kind and helpful, so much so that she got poor folk to come in if she 
saw them shivering outside. She took a particular liking to an old man of seventy, a former house-painter who lived in the big building, in a hole under one of the staircases, where he was slowly dying 
of cold and hunger. He’d lost his three sons in the Crimea‘ and, for the past two years, now that he could no longer hold a paintbrush, had been living on whatever came his way. As soon as Gervaise 
saw Pére Bru stamping his feet in the snow to get warm she'd call him in and find a place for him by the stove, and often she’d even insist that he eat a piece of bread and cheese. Pére Bru, with his 
bent back, white beard, and face wrinkled like an old apple, would sit for hours without saying a word, listening to the crackling of the coke. Perhaps he was dreaming about his fifty years of work up 
ladders, half a century spent painting doors and whitewashing ceilings all over Paris. 

‘So, Pére Bru,’ the laundress would sometimes ask, ‘what are you thinking about?’ 

‘Everythin’ and nothin’,’ he'd answer, as if in a daze. 

The girls teased him, saying he must be in love. But he didn’t hear them and would slip back into his sombre, dreamy silence. 

From that time on, Virginie often talked to Gervaise about Lantier. She seemed to enjoy making Gervaise think about her former lover, for the pleasure of embarrassing her with all sorts of conjectures. 
One day she said she’d bumped into him; and when the laundress didn’t react, she said no more, and not until the following day did she give her to understand that he’d talked about her at some length, 
and very affectionately. Gervaise was very troubled by these whispered conversations in a corner of the shop. Lantier’s name still gave her a burning sensation in the pit of her stomach, as if the man 
had left there something of himself, under her skin. Of course she had no doubts about herself, she wanted to live like a virtuous woman, because virtue is halfway to happiness. And so she never 
thought of Coupeau in this regard, for as far as her husband was concerned she had nothing to reproach herself with, not even in thought. It was the smith she was thinking about, with a faltering and 
uneasy heart. It seemed to her that the return of Lantier into her consciousness, slowly taking possession of her in this way, was making her unfaithful to Goujet, to their unspoken love, with its sweet 
companionship. There were days when she was sad, believing she was wronging her dear friend. She’d have liked to feel affection for no one but him, apart from her family. All this engaged the finest 
part of her being, far above the base thoughts Virginie was waiting to read on her face. 

When spring came, Gervaise sought refuge in the company of Goujet. She was unable now to sit down and think about anything without her mind turning immediately to her first lover; she pictured him 
leaving Adele, putting his clothes back into their old trunk, and going back to her with the trunk on the roof of the cab. When she went out she'd be seized all of a sudden by silly little panic attacks, right 
there in the street; she thought she could hear Lantier’s step behind her, was afraid to turn round, began to tremble, imagined she could feel his hands taking hold of her round the waist. He was bound 
to be spying on her; one afternoon he’d pounce on her; and the thought brought her out in a cold sweat, because he'd surely kiss her on the ear as he used to do, to tease her. It was this kiss she 
dreaded; it made her deaf just to think about it, filling her head with a kind of buzzing that blotted out everything but the beating of her heart. So, when these fears came over her, the forge was her only 
refuge; there she became calm and smiling again, under the protection of Goujet, whose thunderous hammer drove away her bad dreams. 

What a happy spring it was! The laundress took special care of her customers in the Rue des Portes-Blanches, always delivering the washing personally because the errand, every Friday, was a perfect 
excuse to go down the Rue Marcadet and call in at the forge. As soon as she turned the corner she'd feel as carefree and light-hearted as if she was going on a picnic. The strips of waste ground 
bordered by grey factories, the roadway black with coal dust, and the plumes of steam over the roofs delighted her as much as a mossy path in a wood, winding its way between great clumps of 
greenery; and she loved the dim skyline, streaked by the tall factory chimneys, and the heights of Montmartre blocking off the sky with their chalky houses dotted with evenly spaced windows. Then, 
as she drew near, she'd slow down, jumping over the puddles and taking pleasure in picking her way through the deserted mess of the demolition site. In the distance she could see the glow of the 
forge, even though it was midday. Her heart would leap to the rhythm of the hammers. By the time she went in she'd be very flushed, the little blonde curls at the back of her neck flying about, as if she 
were a woman coming to meet her lover. Goujet would be waiting for her, bare-armed and bare-chested, and on those days he’d hammer more loudly on the anvil so as to be heard from further away. 
He’d sense her arrival and greet her with a broad silent grin through his golden beard. But she didn’t want to interrupt him in his work, she’d beg him to pick up his hammer again because she liked him 
all the more when he swung it with his big muscular arms. She'd walk over and give Etienne a little pat on the cheek as he worked the bellows, and she'd stay there for an hour watching the bolts being 
made. They never exchanged more than a few words, but they couldn’t have expressed their affection better had they been alone together in a bedroom with the door double-locked. The sniggering of 
Bec-Salé didn’t bother them at all, because they didn’t hear him. After a quarter of an hour she'd begin to feel a bit stifled; the heat, the strong smell, the smoke rising up made her dizzy, while the dull 
thudding shook her from head to foot. There was nothing more she desired, her pleasure was complete. If Goujet had taken her in his arms it wouldn’t have moved her more deeply. She'd move closer 
to him to feel the wind from his hammer on her cheek, to be part of the blow he was striking. When sparks pricked her soft hands she didn’t draw them back but, on the contrary, delighted in this rain 
of fire that stung her skin. He, of course, sensed how happy she was there; he’d save his difficult jobs for Fridays, so as to woo her with all his strength and all his skill; he threw himself into his work, 
almost breaking the anvil in two, panting, his body vibrating with the joy he was giving her. All through that spring their courtship filled the workshop with the sound of thunder. It was an idyll in a Titan’s 
forge, amid blazing fires, the great shed shaking, its soot-blackened frame almost cracking under the strain. Each piece of the iron he pounded, moulding it like red sealing-wax, bore the rough imprint 
of their love. Each Friday when Gervaise left Gueule-d’Or she’d walk slowly back up the Rue des Poissonniers, contented, weary, at peace in mind and body. 

Little by little her fear of Lantier subsided and she became herself again. At that time she would still have been very happy had it not been for Coupeau, who was definitely going to the bad. One day, 
as she was coming back from the forge, she thought she saw Coupeau in Pére Colombe’s Assommoir drinking with Mes-Bottes, Bibi-la-Grillade, and Bec-Salé. She walked past quickly so she wouldn't 
seem to be spying on them. But then she turned round: yes, it was Coupeau, knocking back his little glass of brandy as if to the manner born. So he'd been lying, he was on spirits now! She went home 
in despair; all her old horror of spirits came back. She could forgive him wine, because wine does the workman good; spirits, on the other hand, were dreadful things, poisons that took away a man’s 
appetite for food. The government ought to stop people from making the vile stuff! 

When she arrived at the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or she found the whole place in a commotion. The girls had left the worktable and were in the yard, looking upwards. She asked Clémence what was going 
on. 

‘It's Bijard,’ she said. ‘He’s beatin’ ‘is wife up. He was waitin’ for ’er under the archway, pissed as a newt. He kept punchin’ ’er all the way up the stairs and he’s still at it up there, in their room. Listen, 
can’t you ‘ear er screamin’?’ 

Gervaise ran up the stairs. She liked her washerwoman, Madam Bijard, who was a very plucky woman. She hoped she'd be able to make Bijard stop it. Upstairs, on the sixth floor, the door to the room 
was wide open and several of the other tenants were on the landing, shouting, while Madam Boche was standing in the doorway screaming: 

‘Stop that! We're goin’ to fetch the police!’ 

Nobody dared venture into the room because Bijard could get really violent when he was drunk. In fact he was never really sober. On the rare days when he worked he’d set a bottle of brandy next to 
his locksmith’s vice and take a swig every half-hour. It was the only thing he lived on now. He’d have gone up in flames if you’d lifted a match to his mouth. 

‘We can’t let 'im kill ’er!’ said Gervaise, shaking all over. 

She went in. The attic room was very clean, but cold and stark, stripped bare by Bijard’s boozing; he would take the very sheets off the bed to pay for drink. In the fight the table had got pushed up 
against the window and the two chairs were upside down, their legs in the air. Madam Bijard was lying on the floor, in the middle of the room; her skirts, still wet from the wash-house, clung to her 
thighs, clumps of her hair had been pulled out, she was bleeding, and each time Bijard kicked her she let out a series of groans. To begin with he’d knocked her down with his fists, now he was stamping 
on her. 

‘You bitch! You bitch! You bitch! he kept growling, grunting the word each time he gave her a kick, madly repeating it, kicking harder as his voice grew hoarser. 

Then his voice failed him altogether, but he went on kicking silently, insanely, standing stiffly in his tattered smock and overalls, his face purple under his filthy beard, his bald pate covered in big red 
blotches. On the landing the neighbours were saying he was beating her because she’d refused to give him a franc that morning. Boche’s voice could be heard at the bottom of the stairs, calling to his 
wife: 

‘Come down, let ’em kill each other, it'll be good riddance!’ 

Meanwhile Pére Bru had followed Gervaise into the room. The two of them tried to reason with the locksmith and edge him towards the door. But he kept turing back, saying nothing, foaming at the 
mouth, a murderous expression shining in his pale, alcohol-inflamed eyes. The laundress had her wrist twisted and the old man was thrown against the table. On the floor Madam Bijard was breathing 


more heavily than ever, her mouth wide open and her eyes closed. Bijard’s kicks were missing her now, but he kept on trying, blind with rage, even hitting himself with his wild blows. And throughout 
this scene Gervaise could see, in a corner of the room, little Lalie, now four years old, watching her father as he battered her mother. In her arms, as if to protect herself, she was holding her baby sister 
Henriette, only just weaned. She stood there, her head wrapped in a piece of printed calico, very pale and solemn-looking. Her big black eyes were staring intently, with never a tear. 

Eventually Bijard tripped over a chair and fell flat on the floor, where they left him to snore. Pére Bru helped Gervaise lift up Madam Bijard, who was now sobbing violently; Lalie, who'd moved closer, 
watched her mother cry, already used to such events, and resigned to them. As the laundress went downstairs again through the now quiet building she could still see the girl’s eyes, the eyes of a child 
of four, as serious and unafraid as the eyes of a grown woman. 

‘Mister Coupeau’s on the pavement opposite,’ shouted Clémence as soon as she saw her. ‘He looks completely sloshed.’ 

Coupeau was just crossing the street. He nearly smashed a pane of glass as he staggered through the door. He was dead drunk, his teeth clenched, his nose pinched. Gervaise could see at once the 
poison from Pére Colombe’s Assommoir in the polluted blood that discoloured his skin. She wanted to laugh it off and put him to bed, as she always did when he was lit up by wine. But he pushed her 
aside without opening his mouth and raised his fist as he brushed past and dropped on to the bed. He was just like the other one, the drunkard snoring upstairs, worn out with beating his wife. A chill 
came over Gervaise as, with a sinking heart, she thought about the men in her life, about her husband and Goujet and Lantier, and despaired of ever being happy. 
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GERVAISE’S saint’s day was 19 June. On these occasions the Coupeaus put on a real spread, the sort of binge you’d come away from as round as a barrel, your belly full for the rest of the week. All 
their spare cash was scraped together. As soon as the couple had a few sous, they blew them on food. They added imaginary saint’s days to the calendar just as an excuse for a good feed. Virginie 
was all in favour of Gervaise stuffing herself with tasty little treats. When you've got a man who drinks it all away, it's only fair, isn’t it, not to let the whole caboodle go down his throat, but to fill your own 
stomach first? Since the money was going to disappear anyway, it might as well go to the butcher as well as the wine merchant. Gervaise, her love of food increasing, was only too happy to use this 
excuse. Too bad! If they couldn’t save a single bloody sou it was Coupeau’s fault. Meanwhile, she’d put on more weight and her limp was worse, because her leg seemed to be getting shorter as it 
grew fatter. 
That year they started talking about the party a month in advance, thinking about what dishes to prepare and licking their lips in anticipation. The whole shop was dying for a binge. It had to be an 
absolute knock-out, something tremendous and extraordinary, because —damn it all!—it’s not every day you get to have a good time! The laundress’s big problem was deciding who to invite; she 
wanted twelve at table, no more, no less. Gervaise herself, her husband, Maman Coupeau, and Madam Lerat, that already made four from the family. She’d have the Goujets and the Poissons as well. 
At first she thought she’d definitely not ask her assistants, Madam Putois and Clémence, so as not to make them too familiar, but as the party was always being discussed in front of them and they 
looked so long in the face, she ended up saying they could come. Four and four’s eight, and two's ten. Then, since she was determined to make up the full number, she made it up with the Lorilleux, 
who'd been hovering round her for some time; at least, it was agreed that they’d come down for the meal and make peace over a drink. After all, family quarrels can’t go on for ever. Besides, the idea 
of the party softened everybody's heart. The opportunity was too good to refuse. Only, when the Boches heard about the planned reconciliation, they immediately started to make up to Gervaise, all 
politeness and smiles; so they had to be invited too. There! That would make fourteen, not counting the children. Never had she given such a dinner; it made her feel quite scared, but flushed with 
pride. 

The anniversary happened to fall on a Monday. This was a stroke of luck, for Gervaise could count on the Sunday afternoon to start the cooking. On the Saturday, as the asssistants were rushing 
through their work, there was a long debate in the shop to settle once and for all what they were going to eat. Only one dish had been decided on, three weeks before: a fat roast goose. Their mouths 
watered when they talked about it. The goose had even been bought already, and Maman Coupeau fetched it out so that Clemence and Madam Putois could feel its weight. They exclaimed at how 
huge it looked, its rough skin swollen with yellow fat. 

‘How about pot-au-feu to begin with?’ said Gervaise. ‘Soup and a bit of stew, that’s always good ... Then we should have something with a sauce.’ 

Clémence suggested rabbit, but they had that all the time, everybody was sick to death of it. Gervaise hankered after something classier. When Madam Putois mentioned blanquette de veaut they all 
looked at each other with broadening smiles. That was a great idea, nothing could be as impressive as blanquette de veau. 

‘After that,’ Gervaise went on, ‘we'd still need something else with a sauce.’ 

Maman Coupeau thought of fish, but the others made a face and banged their irons down harder. No one liked fish, it didn’t sit well in the stomach and there were all those bones. Squinty Augustine 
dared to mention she liked skate, but Clemence gave her a thump to shut her up. Finally, when Gervaise had hit on épinée de cochon,- which made them all smile again, Virginie burst in, her face 
aglow. 

‘You've come just at the right time!’ cried Gervaise. ‘Maman Coupeau, show ’er the bird.’ 

Maman Coupeau fetched the bird again, and Virginie had to weigh it in her hands. She gasped. Bloody hell, it was heavy! But she quickly put it down on the edge of the worktable, between a petticoat 
and a pile of shirts. Her mind was on something else, and she led Gervaise into the back room. 

‘Listen, love,’ she whispered, ‘l wanted to warn you ... You'll never guess who | bumped into down the street. Lantier, my dear! He’s hanging about out there, sniffing around. So | came ‘ere as fast as 
| could. It gave me quite a turn. | was thinkin’ of you, of course.’ 

The laundress went as white as a sheet. What could that wretched man want with her? And he'd turned up right in the middle of the preparations for the party! That was just her luck, she couldn’t even 
enjoy herself for a little while in peace. But Virginie said she shouldn’t get worked up about it. Heavens above, if Lantier took it into his head to follow her about, she could tell the police and have him 
locked up. Since her husband had got his appointment as a policeman a month before, Virginie had got very high and mighty and kept talking about arresting everybody, declaring loudly that she 
wished someone would pinch her bottom in the street, just so she could haul the cheeky devil to the station and hand him over to Poisson herself. Gervaise gestured to her to be quiet because the girls 
were listening. She led the way back into the shop and, trying to sound very calm, said: 

‘Now, what about veggies?” 

‘How about petits pois au lard?’* said Virginie. ‘I'd be happy just with that.’ 

‘Yes, yes, pois au lard,’ agreed all the others, while Augustine, getting excited, kept ramming the poker into the stove. 

At three o'clock the next day, Sunday, Maman Coupeau lit the two cooking stoves as well as a third, earthenware one borrowed from the Boches. At half past three the stew was bubbling away in a big 
pot lent by the restaurant next door, their own pot being considered too small. They'd decided to cook the veal and the pork the day before, because those dishes are better heated up; only they wouldn't 
thicken the cream sauce for the veal until they were ready to sit down at the table. There'd still be quite enough to do on Monday: the soup, the pois au lard, the goose. The back room was all lit up by 
the fires in the three stoves; browning for the sauces was sputtering in the pans, giving off a strong smell of burnt flour, while the big pot puffed out jets of steam like a boiler, its sides shaking with deep 
and solemn gurgling noises. Maman Coupeau and Gervaise, each wearing a white apron, bustled round the room, cleaning the parsley, hunting for the pepper and salt, and turning the meat with a 
wooden spoon. They'd sent Coupeau off somewhere to get him out of their way, but they still had people breathing down their necks all afternoon. The cooking smells in the kitchen smelled so good 
throughout the whole building that the neighbours came down one after another, inventing different excuses to drop in simply to find out what was being cooked, and they hung around waiting until 
Gervaise had to take the lids off the pans. Then, at about five, Virginie appeared. She’d seen Lantier again; honestly, you couldn't set foot in the street without bumping into him. Madam Boche had 
also just seen him, down at the corner, nosing about in a very shifty way. On hearing this, Gervaise, who'd been on the point of slipping out to buy a sou’s worth of fried onions for the stew, came over 
all of a tremble and didn’t dare leave, especially as the concierge and the seamstress were scaring her to death with terrible stories about men lying in wait for women with knives and pistols hidden 
under their frock coats. And it was true! You could read about it in the papers every day; when one of those buggers gets into a fury at finding an old flame happy with somebody else, there’s no telling 
what he might do. Virginie obligingly offered to go and get the onions. Women should stick together, and she couldn't let the poor girl have her throat slit. When she came back she said Lantier had 
disappeared; he must have realised he’d been spotted, and taken off. Despite that he was all they could talk about over the pots and pans for the rest of the afternoon. When Madam Boche said she 
thought she should tell Coupeau, Gervaise became very agitated and begged her not to say a word. A fine thing that would be! Her husband must have suspected something was going on, because, 
the last few days, when he went to bed, he’d sworn and banged on the wall with his fists. Her hands trembled at the thought of two men fighting over her; she knew what Coupeau was like, he was 
jealous enough to go for Lantier with his shears. And while the four of them became absorbed in this drama the sauces simmered gently on the banked stoves. When Maman Coupeau took the lids off 
the pots, the veal and pork made discreet little bubbling sounds, while the stew went on snoring like a happy cantor asleep in the sun. In the end they each took a cup and had a drop of broth with 
bread, to see what it tasted like. 

Monday finally came. Now that Gervaise was going to have fourteen to dinner, she was afraid she might not be able to fit them all in. She decided to lay the table in the shop but, even so, first thing in 
the morning she was using a tape measure to work out which way to put the table. Then they had to move all the washing out and dismantle the worktable: this table, on different trestles, was to serve 
as a dining table. And then, in the middle of all this shifting about, a customer turned up and made a scene, complaining she'd been waiting for her washing since Friday; they obviously didn’t give a 
damn about her, but she wanted her washing right away. Gervaise apologized and lied through her teeth: it wasn’t her fault, she was cleaning the shop, and the girls wouldn't be back till the next day. 
She managed to calm the customer down and sent her on her way, promising to see to her washing at the first opportunity. But as soon as she’d gone Gervaise exploded. Really! If you listened to your 
customers, you wouldn't have time to eat! You'd slave away all your life for their precious sakes! You couldn’t be ordered about constantly, could you? No, even if the Grand Turk walked in with a collar 
to be done, and offered her a hundred thousand francs, she wouldn't do a stroke of ironing that Monday, because it really was time she enjoyed herself a bit. 

The whole morning was spent finishing the shopping. Three times Gervaise went out and came back laden like a mule. But when she was about to set off again to order the wine, she realised she 
didn’t have enough money left. She could have got the wine on credit, but the household couldn't be left without any money at all, because of the hundreds of little expenses you don't think of. In the 
back room she and Maman Coupeau were in despair, having worked out that they needed an extra twenty francs at least. Wherever could they lay their hands on those four five-franc pieces? Maman 
Coupeau, who'd once done the cleaning for a minor actress at the Théatre des Batignolles, was the first to suggest the pawn shop. Gervaise laughed with relief. What a fool she was! She hadn't thought 
of that. She quickly folded her black silk dress, put it in a towel, and pinned it up. Then she slipped it under Maman Coupeau’s apron, telling her to hold it flat against her stomach, on account of the 
neighbours— there was no need for them to know anything. She went to the door to make sure nobody was following the old lady. But Maman Coupeau hadn't got as far as the coal merchant's when 
Gervaise called after her. 

‘Maman! Maman!’ 

She made her come back inside the shop and, taking her wedding ring off, said: 

‘Here, take this as well. We'll get more.’ 

When Maman Coupeau brought back twenty-five francs Gervaise jumped for joy. Now she could order six more bottles of quality wine to have with the goose. That'd be one in the eye for the Lorilleux. 
For the last two weeks that had been the Coupeaus’ dream: to put the Lorilleux in their place. What a lovely pair they were, the two of them. The sly devils shut themselves in, didn’t they, when they 
had something special to eat, just as if they'd pinched it. Yes, they'd cover the window with a blanket to hide the light and make everybody think they were sleeping. Naturally, that kept people from 
going up there; and, all by themselves, they tucked in for all they were worth, wolfing down their food as fast as they could and keeping their voices low. And even the next day, they took care not to 
throw the bones on the dust-heap, because then everybody would know what they'd had; instead, Madam Lorilleux would go to the end of the street and throw them into a drain; one moming, Gervaise 
had caught her emptying a basketful of oyster shells down there. No, those tight-fisted buggers were as mean as hell, and all their little dodges came from their mania for seeming poor. Well, she’d 
teach them a lesson, she’d show them other people weren't stingy. If she could, she’d have set up her table in the middle of the street so as to invite any passers-by to join her. Money's not meant to 
grow mouldy, is it? It looks pretty when it gleams, all new, in the sunlight. She was so different from the Lorilleux now that when she had five francs she managed to give people the impression she had 
ten. 

Maman Coupeau and Gervaise talked about the Lorilleux as they laid the table, at about three. They'd hung some big curtains over the shop window, but as it was hot they’d left the door open, so that 
the whole street was able to inspect the table. The two women didn’t lay down a single carafe, bottle, or salt cellar without trying to do it in a way that would annoy the Lorilleux. They had set the places 
so they'd have a good view of how splendidly it was arrayed, and the best crockery had been reserved for them, for Gervaise and Maman Coupeau knew full well that real china plates would give them 
a terrible shock. 

‘No, no, Maman, don’t give them those napkins! I've got two damask ones.’ 

‘Good,’ muttered the old girl, ‘that'll push them over the brink.’ 

They smiled at each other, standing on either side of the big white table whose fourteen neatly aligned place settings made them swell with pride. It was like a shrine in the middle of the shop. 


‘Anyway,’ Gervaise went on, ‘why are they such misers? You know, last month, they were lying when she told everybody she’d lost a piece of chain while she was deliverin’ it. Honestly! As if that 
woman ever loses anything! It was just so they could plead poverty, and not give you your five francs.’ 

‘I've only seen my five francs twice, so far,’ said Madam Coupeau. 

‘| bet they'll invent some other story next month. That's why they cover up their window when they've got rabbit for dinner. You’d have every right to say to them, wouldn't you, “If you can eat rabbit, 
you can easily afford to give your mother five francs.” They just look after themselves! What would’ve ’appened to you, if | ’adn’t taken you in with us?’ 

Maman Coupeau nodded. That day she was dead set against the Lorilleux because of the grand meal the Coupeaus were giving. She loved cooking, gossiping over the pots and pans, and turning the 
home upside down to get ready for a party. In any case she got on pretty well with Gervaise most of the time. When they did have cross words, as happens occasionally in every family, the old girl 
would grumble and say how horribly unlucky she was to be at her daughter-in-law’s mercy. Deep down, though, she must have felt some affection for Madam Lorilleux; she was her daughter, after all. 
‘It’s true, isn’t it?’ said Gervaise. ‘You wouldn't be so well fed with them, would you? No coffee, no snuff, no treats! D’you think they'd ‘ave put two mattresses on your bed?’ 

‘No, of course not,’ replied Maman Coupeau. ‘When they arrive I'll stand right opposite the door to see the look on their faces.’ 

Just thinking about the look on the Lorilleux’ faces gave them no end of fun. But it wouldn't do just to stand there staring at the table. The Coupeaus had had lunch very late, at about one, on cold cuts 
because the three ovens were already being used and they didn’t want to dirty the crockery they'd washed for the evening. By four o’clock the two women were in the full throes of cooking. The goose 
was sizzling away in a roasting pan they'd put on the floor against the wall, next to the open window; the bird was so huge that they'd had to jam it in by force. Squinty Augustine, sitting on a little stool 
in the full glare reflected from the roasting pan, was solemnly basting the goose with a long-handled spoon. Gervaise was busy with the pois au lard, Maman Coupeau, in a tizz because of all the 
different dishes, was whirling about waiting for the moment to heat up the pork and the veal. At about five the guests began to arrive. First came the two laundry assistants, Clemence and Madam 
Putois, wearing their Sunday best, the former in blue, the latter in black. Clemence was carrying a geranium, Madam Putois a heliotrope; and Gervaise, whose hands were all white with flour, had to 
give each of them two big kisses with her hands behind her back. Then, hard on their heels, came Virginie, got up like a real lady, in a printed muslin dress, with a hat and scarf, even though she only 
had to walk across the street. She had a pot of red carnations. She took the laundress in her arms and gave her a big hug. Finally, in came Boche with a pot of pansies, Madam Boche with a pot of 
mignonette, and Madam Lerat with a citronella, the soil of which had dirtied her purple merino dress. They all embraced, crowding into the room with its three stoves and the roasting pan, the heat from 
which was overpowering. They could hardly hear each other speak because of the noise of frying. Somebody's dress caught in the pan that caused quite a stir. The smell of the roast goose was so 
strong that everybody's mouths began to water. Gervaise thanked each of them very nicely for their flowers, but all the while carried on thickening the sauce for the blanquette in the bottom of a soup 
bowl. She'd put all the pots of flowers in the shop, at the end of the table, without taking off their tall white paper wrapping. A fragrant scent of flowers mingled with the cooking smells. 

‘Do you want a hand?’ said Virginie. ‘To think you've been slaving away for three days preparing all this food and it'll be gobbled up in no time!’ 

‘Well, it wouldn't get cooked by itself!’ Gervaise replied. ‘No, don’t get your hands dirty. Look, it’s all ready. There’s just the soup to do.’ 

They all made themselves at home. The ladies put their shawls and bonnets on the bed, and pinned up their skirts so they wouldn't get dirty. Boche, who'd sent his wife back to keep an eye on the 
lodge until it was time to eat, was already pushing Clémence into the corner by the stove and asking her if she was ticklish; Clemence gasped and squirmed, her shoulders hunched up and her bosom 
nearly bursting out of her bodice, for the mere idea of being tickled sent shivers all over her. The other ladies, so as not to be in the cooks’ way, had also gone into the shop where they stood against 
the walls, facing the table; but they carried on talking through the open door and kept returning to the back room, filling it with loud bursts of chatter and crowding round Gervaise, who, a steaming 
spoon in her hand, forgot what she was doing so that she could join in the talk. They were all laughing and cracking broad jokes. When Virginie said she hadn't eaten for two days to make room for the 
meal, that disgusting Clemence went one better by saying she’d made room that morning by having an enema, as the English do. Thereupon Boche told of a way to digest very quickly that was to 
squeeze yourself in a door after each course; this was another thing the English did, and it allowed you to eat for twelve hours at a stretch without upsetting your stomach. When you're asked out to 
dinner, it's only good manners, isn't it, to eat? People don’t put veal, pork, and goose on the table just to be looked at. Their hostess needn't worry; they'd lick the plates so clean she wouldn't have to 
wash them the next day. And they all seemed to be whetting their appetite by coming to sniff at the pans and the roaster. The ladies began to behave like little girls, pushing each other and running 
from room to room, making the floor shake, spreading the kitchen smells with their flying skirts, and kicking up a tremendous racket, the sound of their laughter mingling with the noise of Maman 
Coupeau’s knife chopping up the bacon. 

At that moment, when they were all jumping about and shouting just for the hell of it, Goujet appeared. He was too timid to come in, but stood there with a big white rose bush in his arms, a magnificent 
plant whose stem reached up to his chin so that his golden beard seemed adorned with flowers. Gervaise ran up to him, her cheeks flushed from the heat of the stoves. But he didn’t know what to do 
with his rose bush; when she took it from him he just stammered something, not daring to kiss her. So she stood on tiptoe and put her cheek to his lips; but he was in such a nervous state that he kissed 
her on the eye, so roughly that he could have blinded her. They both stood there, trembling. 

‘Oh, Mister Goujet, it's so beautiful!’ she said, putting the rose bush next to the other plants, where its crown of foliage towered above the rest. 

‘Not at all, not at all,’ he said, not knowing what else to say. 

He heaved a great sigh, composed himself somewhat, and announced that they shouldn't expect his mother, who was having one of her attacks of sciatica. Gervaise was very sorry and said she’d 
keep a bit of goose, because she was determined that Madam Goujet should eat some of the bird. Everybody had arrived now. Coupeau must be wandering about somewhere in the neighbourhood 
with Poisson, whom he’d gone to pick up after lunch; they’d turn up soon, they'd promised to be back by six on the dot. So, as the soup was nearly ready, Gervaise called Madam Lerat over and said 
she thought it was time to go up and fetch the Lorilleux. Madam Lerat immediately became very grave, for it was she who'd conducted all the negotiations and arranged with both parties how the 
reconciliation would be carried out. She put her shawl and bonnet on again and went up, holding herself erect, with an air of great importance. Down below, Gervaise carried on stirring the noodle soup 
in silence. A sudden hush had fallen. Everyone waited solemnly. 

Itwas Madam Lerat who appeared first. She had been right round via the street so as to bestow more pomp on the ceremony of reconciliation. She held the shop door wide open, while Madam Lorilleux, 
ina silk dress, stood on the threshold. All the guests had stood up and Gervaise stepped forward, kissed her sister-in-law according to plan, and said: 

‘Come in. It’s all behind us, isn’t it? We'll both be nice to each other now.’ And Madam Lorilleux replied: 

‘Let's keep it that way. I'd like nothin’ more.’ 

When she’d come in Lorilleux also stopped on the threshold and waited to be kissed before entering the shop. Neither of them had brought flowers; they'd decided not to, because it would’ve looked 
too much like giving in to Gimpy if they'd come bearing flowers the first time. Gervaise called to Augustine to bring out two bottles of wine. Then, at the end of the table, she began to pour and gathered 
everybody together. They all took a glass and clinked them, drinking to friendship and family. There was a silence as the whole company drank, the ladies lifting their eloows as they drained their 
glasses to the last drop. 

‘There’s nothing nicer before a good feed,’ declared Boche, smacking his lips. ‘It’s better than a kick up the arse, anyway.’ 

Maman Coupeau had taken up position opposite the door, to see the look on the Lorilleux’ faces. Tugging at Gervaise’s skirt, she led her into the back room. Bending over the soup, they talked in rapid 
whispers. 

‘What a sourpuss!’ said the old woman. ‘You couldn't see ‘em, but | could! When she saw the table, well, ’er face went all twisted, like this, and the corners of er mouth went right up to ’er eyes; and as 
for ‘im, all he could do was cough—he ’alf choked! Just look at em over there, completely dumbstruck.’ 

‘It’s terrible to see people that jealous,’ said Gervaise. 

It was true, the Lorilleux did have a funny look about them. Of course, nobody likes to be put in the shade, especially in families; if one lot gets ahead, it rankles with the others, it’s natural. But you try 
to hold it in, don’t you? You don’t make a show of it. Well, the Lorilleux couldn’t hide their feelings. They couldn't help scowling and looking thoroughly put out. After a while it became so obvious that 
the other guests kept looking at them and asking if they felt all right. Never would they be able to stomach the table with its fourteen place settings, its white cloth and napkins, its bread ready-sliced. It 
was like being in a posh restaurant on the boulevards. Madam Lorilleux walked round the room, averting her eyes so as not to see the flowers, and surreptitiously felt the big tablecloth, tormented by 
the idea that it must be new. 

‘We're ready!’ announced Gervaise as she reappeared with a smile, her arms bare and wisps of golden hair floating round her temples. 

The guests, looking rather fed up, were crowding round the table. They were all hungry, and kept giving little yawns. 

‘Once his nibs is back,’ the laundress went on, ‘we can get started.’ 

‘Hmm. The soup’s bound to get cold!’ said Madam Lorilleux. ‘You can never rely on Coupeau. You shouldn't ‘ave let him slope off.’ 

It was already half past six. Everything was getting burnt now, and the goose would be overdone. Gervaise, quite upset, suggested that someone could go and look round the streets to see if Coupeau 
was in one of the bars. Then, when Goujet offered to go, she said she’d go with him. Virginie, concerned about her husband, went along as well. The three of them, bareheaded, took up the whole 
pavement. The blacksmith, in his frock coat, had Gervaise on his left arm and Virginie on his right—like a basket with two handles, as he put it; this struck them as so funny that they had to stop, 
overcome with laughter. Seeing their reflection in the butcher's window, they laughed even harder. With Goujet dressed all in black, they looked like a pair of dolled-up tarts, the seamstress with her 
pink-flowered muslin dress, the laundress in a white percale dress with blue polka-dots, her arms bare, a little grey silk scarf knotted round her neck. People turned round to watch them go by, looking 
so glowing and happy, all dressed up on a normal weekday, making their way through the crowd in the Rue des Poissonniers on that warm June evening. But it was no laughing matter. They went up 
to the door of every bar and poked their heads in, looking along the counter at the customers. Had that devil Coupeau gone all the way to the Arc de Triomphe for his tipple? They'd already scoured 
the upper part of the street, looking in all the likely places: the Petite-Civette, famous for its brandied plums; Mére Baquet’s, where you could get Orléans wine for eight sous; the Papillon,” haunt of 
coachmen, always a difficult lot to please. No sign of Coupeau. Then, as they were walking down towards the boulevards, as they were passing Frangois’s bar on the corner, Gervaise let out a little 
scream. 

‘What's the matter?’ Goujet asked. 

The laundress wasn’t laughing any more. She was deathly pale, and so overcome that she nearly fell. Virginie understood in a flash when she saw Lantier calmly having his dinner at a table inside the 
bar. The two women hurried the blacksmith on. 

‘| twisted my ankle,’ said Gervaise, as soon as she was able to speak. 

Finally, at the bottom of the street, they found Coupeau and Poisson in Pére Colombe’s Assommoir, standing in the middle of a group of men. Coupeau, in a grey smock, was shouting, gesticulating 
furiously, and banging his fist on the counter; Poisson, off duty that day, was wearing a tightly buttoned old brown coat; he was listening to him with a morose expression on his face, not saying a word, 
his red beard and moustache bristling. Goujet left the women on the pavement, went in, and put his hand on the roofer’s shoulder. But when Coupeau caught sight of Gervaise and Virginie outside, he 
flew into a rage. What the hell did these bitches want? The skirts were chasing him now! Well, he wasn’t going to budge; they could eat their shitty dinner all by themselves. Just to calm him down, 
Goujet had to join in a round of drinks, and even then the roofer was mean enough to drag it out for five minutes. When he finally emerged, he said to his wife: 

‘I'm not ’avin’ this. I’m stayin’ put. It’s my business where | want to go!’ 

She didn’t say anything. She was trembling all over. She must have been talking with Virginie about Lantier, because Virginie pushed her husband and Goujet ahead, telling them to walk in front. Then 
the two women took up position on either side of Coupeau, to distract him and prevent him from seeing Lantier. He wasn’t really the worse for wear, more stupefied by yelling than by drink. Out of pure 
devilment, just because they seemed to want to keep to the left-hand pavement, he gave them a shove and crossed over to the right. They ran after him in alarm and tried to block his view into 
Frangois’s bar. But he must have known Lantier was there. Gervaise was stunned to hear him growl: 

‘Yes, luv, there’s a bloke in there we know, ain't there? D’you take me for an idiot? Just let me catch you at it again, gallivantin’ an’ makin’ eyes!’ 

He started swearing and cursing. It wasn’t him she was looking for, with her arms bare and her mug all powdered, it was that old pimp of hers. Then, suddenly, he started to rant and rave about Lantier. 
The bastard! The shit! One of them would have to end up on the floor, with his guts hanging out. Lantier seemed oblivious to what was happening and went on slowly eating his veau a /’oseille.: A 
crowd began to gather. Finally Virginie dragged Coupeau away and, as soon as they got round the corner, he calmed down. Even so, they returned to the shop in a less cheerful mood than when they'd 
left it. 

The guests were waiting round the table with long faces. Coupeau shook hands with everybody, playing up a bit to the ladies. Gervaise, feeling on edge, was quietly telling them where to sit when she 
suddenly realised that, as Madam Goujet hadn't come, one place would be empty, the one next to Madam Lorilleux. 

‘There's thirteen of us!’ she said, shaken by this further sign of the bad luck she'd felt hanging over her for some time. 

The ladies had already sat down, but stood up again looking worried and annoyed. Madam Putois offered to leave because, in her opinion, you should take things seriously; in any case, she wouldn't 
have anything, the rich food wouldn't be good for her. Boche, for his part, just grinned: better to be thirteen than fourteen, they'd all get a bit more to eat, that was all. 


‘Wait a minute!’ Gervaise said. ‘I know what | can do!’ 

She stepped outside and called to Pére Bru, who just happened to be crossing the street. The old boy came in, bent and stiff, saying not a word. 

‘Sit yourself down,’ said Gervaise. ‘You'd like to have dinner with us, wouldn't you?’ 

He just nodded: he didn’t mind if he did, it was all the same to him. 

‘Might as well be im as somebody else, eh?’ she went on, lowering her voice. ‘He doesn’t have a decent meal very often. At least he'll have one today! Now we needn't feel guilty stuffing ourselves.’ 
Goujet had tears in his eyes, he was so touched. The others were touched too, and thought it a very nice idea, adding that it would bring them all good luck. Madam Lorilleux, however, didn’t seem too 
pleased to be next to the old man; she moved away, casting looks of disgust at his rough hands and his patched and faded smock. He sat with bowed head, clearly having no idea what to do with the 
napkin on the plate before him. In the end he picked it up and put it carefully on the edge of the table; it didn’t occur to him to lay it across his knees. 

Gervaise was at last serving the noodle soup when Virginie pointed out that Coupeau had disappeared again: perhaps he’d gone back to Pére Colombe’s bar. This didn’t go down at all well. It was too 
bad: no one was going to go running after him this time, he could stay out in the street if he wasn’t hungry. However, as the spoons were scraping the bottom of the bowls, Coupeau reappeared with 
two flowerpots, one under each arm: a pot of wallflowers and a pot of balsam. The whole table clapped. He gallantly placed them on each side of Gervaise’s glass; then he bent down and kissed her, 
saying: 

‘I'd forgotten you, ducky. But we still love each other, don’t we, especially on a day like today.’ 

‘Coupeau’s in a good mood tonight,’ Clemence whispered to Boche. ‘He’s had just the right amount to make him pleasant.’ 

Coupeau’s nice behaviour restored the festive spirit that for a moment had seemed in danger. Gervaise relaxed and was all smiles again. The guests were finishing the soup. Then the bottles went 
round the table and they drank the first glass of wine, just a few drops, undiluted, to help the noodles down. In the next room the children could be heard quarreling: Etienne, Nana, Pauline, and little 
Victor Fauconnier. It had been decided that the four of them should have their own table and they'd been told to be very good. Squinty Augustine, who was minding the stoves, had to eat off her knees. 
‘Maman! Maman!’ Nana suddenly cried. ‘Augustine's dipping her bread in the roaster!’ 

Gervaise rushed in and caught Augustine just as she was burning her mouth trying to bolt down a slice of bread soaked in boiling goose fat. She gave her a slap because the blasted girl was yelling 
that she was doing nothing of the sort. 

After the beef, when the blanquette appeared, in a salad bowl because they didn’t have a dish big enough, a gale of laughter went round the table. 

‘Things are really starting to get serious,’ declared Poisson, who rarely said much. 

It was half past seven. They'd closed the shop door so as not to be spied on by the neighbours, especially the little watchmaker across the street, who'd been staring at them with eyes like saucers, 
watching every mouthful so greedily that he’d begun to put them off eating altogether. The curtains draped over the windows let in a strong, white, even light which cast no shadow and fell on the table, 
with its symmetrically arranged place settings and its pots of flowers in their tall paper collars; the pale glow of the lingering twilight made the guests appear quite distinguished. Virginie found the right 
word: she looked round the room, all closed in and hung with muslin, and declared it was ‘really cosy’. When a cart passed by in the street, the glasses jumped around on the tablecloth and the ladies 
had to shout as loud as the men. But there wasn’t much conversation; they were on their best behaviour and being awfully polite to each other. Coupeau was the only one wearing a smock, because, 
he said, you don’t need to put yourself out if you’re among friends, and anyway the smock is the working man’s garment of honour. 

The ladies, their bodices tightly laced, had their hair so plastered down with pomade that it reflected the light, while the men sat well back from the table, puffing out their chests and sticking out their 
elbows for fear of spilling something on their coats. 

My God! What a dent they made in the blanquette! Although there wasn’t much talking, there was a mighty lot of chewing. The salad bowl was emptying fast; a spoon stood straight up in the thick 
sauce, a rich yellow sauce that quivered like jelly. They fished about in it for pieces of veal; there were still some left, and as the bowl was passed from hand to hand, faces peered into it, hunting for 
mushrooms. The big loaves of bread standing against the wall behind the guests seemed to be melting away. Between mouthfuls you could hear the thump of glasses being put down on the table. The 
sauce was a bit on the salty side and it took four bottles to wash down that bloody blanquette that slipped down like cream, then set your insides on fire. And they hardly had time to draw breath before 
the épinée de cochon arrived, steaming on a deep platter and flanked by big round potatoes. There were gasps. Blimey! This was inspired! Everybody loved pork and spuds. Now they really were going 
to get up an appetite, and they all cast sidelong glances at the dish as it went round, wiping their knives on their bread in readiness. Then, when they'd got their helping, they dug each other in the ribs 
and chatted away with their mouths full. Wasn't it divine, this pork! Tender but firm. You could feel it sliding down inside you, all the way to your toes! And the spuds were stunning. This time it wasn’t 
at all salty, but because of the spuds you needed to rinse your mouth every minute or so. Four more bottles were polished off. Their plates were wiped so clean that they didn’t need to be changed for 
the pois au lard. Oh, vegetables hardly counted. You could put them away by the spoonful and hardly notice. Delicate food, stuff for the ladies, so to speak. The best thing about the peas was the bits 
of bacon, fried to perfection so that they smelt like a horse’s hoof. Two bottles were enough for the peas. 

‘Maman! Maman!’ Nana cried suddenly. ‘Augustine's taking things from my plate!’ 

‘Stop bothering me! Give her a slap!’ answered Gervaise, her mouth full of peas. 

In the next room, at the children’s table, Nana was playing the lady of the house. She was sitting next to Victor and had put Etienne next to little Pauline; that way, they could play at being two married 
couples at a dinner party. At first Nana had served her guests very nicely, with all the airs and graces of a grown-up; but then she’d given in to her passion for bacon and had kept it all for herself. 
Squinty Augustine, who'd been prowling round the table, had taken advantage of the situation and grabbed a handful of the bacon, under the pretext of sharing it equally. Nana was furious and bit her 
on the wrist. 

‘You know what,’ muttered Augustine, ‘I’m going to tell your mother that after the blanquette you made Victor give you a kiss.’ 

But order was restored when Gervaise and Maman Coupeau came in to take the goose off the spit. At the big table, they were leaning back in their chairs, taking a breather. The men were unbuttoning 
their waistcoats, the ladies were dabbing their faces with their napkins. There was a kind of lull in the meal, though one or two of them, their jaws still working away, kept swallowing large mouthfuls of 
bread, without even being aware of it. They waited, letting their food settle. Night had gradually fallen, and a dull, ashen greyness was deepening behind the curtains. When Augustine placed two lighted 
lamps on the table, one at each end, the bright light revealed the mess: the greasy plates and knives, the wine-stained tablecloth covered with crumbs. A stifling smell rose all round, but their noses 
turned towards the kitchen, drawn by certain warm odours wafting from it. 

‘Can we give you a hand?’ asked Virginie. 

She got up and went into the next room. One by one, all the women followed her. They stood round the roaster, watching with keen interest as Gervaise and Maman Coupeau tugged at the goose. 
Then cries went up in which could be heard the children’s squeals of excitement and the noise they made jumping for joy. There was a triumphal re-entry into the other room, with Gervaise carrying the 
goose with arms outstretched, her sweaty face lit up by a great silent laugh; the women walked behind, laughing like her; while Nana, bringing up the rear, stood on tiptoe to get a better look, her eyes 
popping out of her head. When the goose was on the table, huge, golden, dripping with fat, they didn’t attack it right away. Amazement and respectful surprise had struck them all dumb. They were 
reduced to winks and nods to indicate their approval. What an absolute beauty! What legs! What a breast! 

‘It didn’t get that fat by just lickin’ the walls, that’s for sure!’ said Boche. 

Then they started going into details about it. Gervaise gave the facts: it was the best bird she could find at the poulterer’s in the Suburb Poissonnieére; it had weighed twelve and a half pounds on the 
coal merchant's scales; they’d used a whole bushel of coal roasting it; and she’d got three basins of dripping out of it. Virginie chipped in to boast that she’d seen the bird before it was cooked: you 
could have eaten it just as it was, she said, the flesh was so soft and white, with skin like a blonde! The men all chuckled mischievously, and smacked their lips. Except for Lorilleux and his wife, who 
sniffed, most put out to see a goose like that on Gimpy’s table. 

‘So, come on,’ said the laundress at last, ‘we can’t eat it whole. Who's going to carve? Not me! It’s too big, I’m quite scared of it.’ 

Coupeau volunteered. Dammit, it was simple enough, you just had to get hold of the legs and pull; the pieces were just as good that way. But there was a chorus of protest and the carving knife was 
forcibly taken from him; no, when he carved, he turned the whole thing into an absolute battlefield. There was a brief pause as they looked round for another volunteer. Finally, Madam Lerat said very 
sweetly: 

‘Well, | think Mister Poisson should do it. Yes, Mister Poisson, obviously.’ 

And since the rest of them didn’t seem to understand what she meant, she added, in an even more cajoling tone: 

‘Of course it should be Mister Poisson, he knows all about weapons.’ 

She gave the policeman the knife she was holding, and the whole table laughed with approval and relief. 

Poisson gave a stiff soldierly nod and placed the goose in front of him. His neighbours, Gervaise and Madam Boche, moved away to give him elbow room. He took his time, carving with great sweeping 
movements, his eyes fixed on the bird as if to nail it to the dish. When he thrust the knife into the carcass that made a cracking noise, Lorilleux emitted a patriotic cry: 

‘Oh, if only it was a Cossack!”: 
‘Did you ever fight any Cossacks, Mister Poisson?’ asked Madam Boche. 

‘No, only Bedouins,” the policeman replied, detaching a wing. ‘There aren't any Cossacks left.’ 

Complete silence fell. Every neck was craned, all eyes followed the movements of the knife. Poisson had a surprise in store. Suddenly, with a final stroke of the knife, the hind part of the bird came 
away and stood straight up, rump in the air, showing the parson’s nose. There were cries of admiration. There was nothing like an old soldier to enliven a party. Meanwhile the goose had discharged a 
stream of juice from the gaping hole in its rear that sent Boche into a fit of giggling. 

‘I'm game,’ he whispered, ‘if anybody wants to pee in my mouth like that.’ 

‘You dirty thing!’ cried the ladies. ‘How can anybody be so dirty!’ 

‘He's the most disgustin’ man I've known!’ said Madam Boche, especially annoyed. ‘Just shut up! You'd make any trooper blush. He’s just doin’ it so he can ‘ave it all for imselfl’ 

At this point Clemence could be heard repeating, above the din: 

‘Mister Poisson! Keep the parson’s nose for me, Mister Poisson!’ 

‘My dear, the parson’s nose is yours by right,’ said Madam Lerat in her discreetly suggestive way. 

By now the goose was all carved up. The policeman, after giving them a little while to admire the parson’s nose, had separated the pieces and arranged them round the dish so they could help 
themselves. The ladies, complaining of the heat, were beginning to undo their dresses. Coupeau shouted that this was his place and he didn’t give a damn about the neighbours, and threw the street 
door wide open. The party thus continued amid the rumbling of cabs and the tramping of feet on the pavements. Then, with their jaws rested and fresh room in their stomachs, they began eating again, 
falling on the goose with furious energy. Just having to wait and watch the goose being carved, as that joker Boche put it, had made the veal and the pork sink right down to his ankles. 

My God, they really put it away! No one could remember having such a good excuse for indigestion. Gervaise looked enormous as she sat leaning forward on her elbows eating big pieces of white 
meat, not saying a word for fear of missing a mouthful. She was a little ashamed, however, to let Goujet see her like that, greedy as a pig; but, seeing her all pink in the face from food, he was eating 
too much himself, and even in her greed she was so nice and kind! She didn’t say anything, but every other minute she broke off to look after Pére Bru and put something nice on his plate. It was quite 
touching to see her, loving food as she did, take a bit of wing she’d been about to put in her mouth and give it to Pére Bru, who had no real idea what he was eating and gobbled everything, his head 
bent over his plate, stupefied by so much food, having long forgotten what even bread tasted like. The Lorilleux were working their rage off on the goose, grabbing enough to last them three days; they 
would have gobbled the dish, the table, and the whole shop if they could have brought Gimpy to grief that way. All the ladies had wanted some of the carcass—the carcass is the ladies’ part. Madam 
Lerat, Madam Boche, and Madam Putois were gnawing the bones, while Maman Coupeau, who adored the neck, was tearing the meat off it with her two remaining teeth. As for Viginie, she liked the 
skin when it was nice and crispy, and the men all gallantly handed her their skin until Poisson glared at her and told her to stop because she'd had enough; on a previous occasion, when she'd eaten 
too much goose, she’d had to stay in bed for two weeks with an upset stomach. But this annoyed Coupeau, who passed Virginie a nice piece of leg, shouting that, damn it all, if she couldn't polish that 
off then what sort of woman was she! When had goose ever done anybody any harm? On the contrary, it was a remedy for diseases of the spleen. You could even eat it on its own, without bread, like 
a dessert. As far as he was concerned, he could go on eating it all night without any ill effects at all, whereupon, just to show them, he shoved a whole drumstick into his mouth. Meanwhile, Clemence 
was finishing her parson’s nose, smacking her lips as she sucked at it, wriggling about on her chair with laughter at the dirty jokes Boche was whispering in her ear. 

God, yes, they really stuffed themselves! If you're goin’ to do it, you might as well do it properly, eh? And if you only have a real binge once in a blue moon, you'd be bloody mad not to fill yourself up to 
the eyeballs. You could see their bellies gettin’ bigger by the minute, you honestly could! The women looked pregnant. Every one of ’em fit to burst, the greedy pigs! Their mouths wide open, grease all 
over their chins, their faces were just like backsides, and so red you'd swear they were rich people's backsides, with money pouring out of them. 


And the wine, my friends! The wine flowed round the table like the water flowing in the Seine, or like a stream when it’s rained and the earth is parched. When Coupeau poured he held the bottle high, 
to see the red jet foam in the glass; and when a bottle was empty he made a joke of turning it upside down and pretending to squeeze its neck the way a woman milks a cow. Another dead soldier! In 
a corner of the shop the pile of dead soldiers was getting bigger, a cemetery of bottles where they threw the scraps from the tablecloth. When Madam Putois asked for some water, Coupeau stood up 
indignantly and removed all the carafes from the table. Since when did decent folk drink water? Did she want to have frogs in her stomach, then? Glasses were being emptied in one go: the liquid 
streaming down their throats sounded like rainwater gushing down drainpipes during a storm. It was raining wine! Cheap wine that tasted at first of the cask, but which you soon got used to, so that 
after a while it had a kind of nutty bouquet. Damn it all, the Jesuits could say what they liked, the fruit of the vine was a bloody good invention! They all laughed in approval; after all, a working man 
couldn't get along without wine: old Noah must have planted the vine for roofers, tailors, and blacksmiths. Wine cleaned you up and made you relax after work, it got you going when you were feeling 
lazy, and when it started playing tricks on you, well, what the hell, then you felt everything was going your way and Paris belonged to you. And anyway, the working man, worn out, stony broke, and 
treated like shit by the bourgeois, had a fat lot to be happy about, he could hardly be blamed for getting plastered now and again, just to make life seem a bit rosier. Right then, for instance, could they 
give a damn for the Emperor? Very likely the Emperor was pissed as well, but who cared? He couldn't be more pissed and having a better time than they were. To hell with all those nobs! As far as 
Coupeau was concerned, everybody could go to hell. He thought the ladies were all right though, and he tapped his pocket, jingling his three sous and laughing as if he was shovelling gold. Even 
Goujet, normally so sober, was a bit far gone. Boche’s eyes had shrivelled up and Lorilleux’s had got paler than ever, while Poisson’s bronzed ex-soldier’s face looked ever more severe. They were 
already pie-eyed. And the ladies were a bit tiddly as well, just a bit, with their cheeks flushed and a need to loosen their clothes which made them take off their shawls; Clemence was the only one who 
went a bit too far. But suddenly, Gervaise remembered the six bottles of quality wine she’d forgotten to serve with the goose; she brought them out and refilled the glasses. Whereupon Poisson got to 
his feet and said, glass in hand: 

‘To the good health of our hostess.’ 

With a great scraping of chairs, the whole party stood up and, amid the general hubbub, stretched out their arms and clinked glasses. 

‘Here's to fifty years from now!’ cried Virginie. 

‘No, no,’ replied Gervaise, smiling and very touched. ‘I'll be too old then. The time comes, y’know, when you're ‘appy to go.’ 

Meanwhile, through the open door, the whole neighbourhood was watching and enjoying the spectacle. Passers-by stopped in the beam of light that fanned out across the cobbles, and laughed with 
pleasure at the sight of people tucking in with such gusto. Coachmen, bending forward on their boxes to whip their nags, would glance in and shout some funny remark: ‘Can we ‘ave some too? Hey, 
missus, you look as if you need the midwife!’ The smell of goose spread delight and good cheer all along the street; the grocer’s boys opposite felt they could actually taste it, while the fruiterer and the 
tripe-shop woman kept appearing at their doors to have a sniff and lick their lips. The street seemed to be getting an attack of indigestion. Madam Cudorge and her daughter, from the umbrella shop 
next door, and whom nobody ever saw, crossed the road one after the other, looking out of the corners of their eyes, their faces as red as if they'd been making pancakes. The little watchmaker, sitting 
at his workbench, couldn't carry on working, he was drunk from counting the bottles and sat there excited among his jolly cuckoo clocks. Yes, the neighbours were all worked up, said Coupeau. So why 
try to hide? They'd really got going now, and no longer felt embarrassed to be seen at table; on the contrary, they were pleased and excited to have all these people gathering round, gaping greedily; 
they would have liked to break down the shopfront and push the table out into the roadway and have their dessert there, under people’s noses, amid the bustle of the street. There was nothing bad 
about the way they looked, was there? So there was no reason to shut themselves up like a lot of selfish pigs. Coupeau, seeing that the little watchmaker was dying for a drink too, held up a bottle, and 
when the man nodded, he carried the bottle and glass over to him. They began to establish a true fellowship with the street. They toasted passers-by. They called out to mates who looked ready for a 
drop. The feast spread from one person to the next, until the whole of the Goutte-d’Or could smell the food, and feel it in their bellies, in one tremendous bacchanal. 

Madam Vigouroux, the coal merchant, had been walking up and down in front of the door for several minutes. 

‘Hey! Madam Vigouroux! Madam Vigouroux!’ they all yelled. 

In she came, with a silly giggle, looking spruced up and so fat she was almost bursting out of her bodice. Men loved pinching her, because they could pinch her without ever finding a bone. Boche got 
her to sit next to him and in no time he’d quietly grabbed her knee under the table. But she was used to that kind of thing and calmly drained a glass of wine, telling them the neighbours were watching 
from their windows and some of the people in the building were starting to get annoyed. 

‘Oh, we'll take care of that,’ said Madam Boche. ‘We're the concierges, aren’t we? Keeping the noise down is our job. Let them come to us and complain, we'll tell them where to get off.’ 

In the back room, a furious battle had just been raging between Nana and Augustine over the roaster that they both wanted to scrape clean. For fifteen minutes the roaster had been bouncing about 
on the floor, clattering like an old saucepan. Now, Nana was attending to little Victor, who had a goose bone stuck in his throat; she was prodding him under the chin with her fingers and making him 
swallow big lumps of sugar as a remedy. But that didn’t stop her from keeping an eye on the grown-ups’ table. Every few minutes she'd run in asking for wine, bread, or meat, for Etienne and Pauline. 
‘Here, take this, and that’s enough!’ her mother would say. ‘Now stop pestering me!’ 

The children couldn’t swallow another bite, but they carried on eating just the same, banging out a hymn tune with their forks to keep themselves in the mood. 

Meanwhile, in the middle of all the din, a conversation had started up between Pére Bru and Maman Coupeau. The old man, still deathly pale despite the food and wine, was talking about his sons 
killed in the Crimea. Oh, if only those boys had lived, he’d have had something to eat every day. But Maman Coupeau, her speech slightly slurred, leaned over and said: 

‘Children can give you a lot of grief, though! Look at me. | might seem ‘appy enough, but I've shed a tear or two. No, don’t wish for children.’ 

Pére Bru shook his head. 
‘Nobody’ll give me any work now, anywhere. I’m too old. When | go into a workshop, the young fellas just laugh at me an’ ask if | was the one what cleaned Henri IV’s boots.* Last year, | could still make 
thirty sous a day paintin’ a bridge; | ’ad to lie on me back with the river runnin’ right underneath. Ever since then I've ‘ad a bad chest. Now it’s nothin’ doin’, they won't take me on anywhere.’ 

He looked down at his poor stiff hands and went on: 

‘You can understand it, ‘cos I’m no good for anythin’. They're right, Id do the same. You see, the trouble is, I’m not dead. Yes, it's me own fault. When you can’t work no more, you should just lie down 
an’ die.’ 
‘Well, to be honest,’ said Lorilleux, who'd been listening, ‘l can’t understand why the government doesn’t do anythin’ to ’elp people what can’t work ‘cos they get ill or disabled. | was readin’ about it the 
other day in a newspaper...’ 

Poisson thought he had to defend the government. 

‘Workers aren't soldiers,’ he declared. ‘The Invalides,: that’s for soldiers ... You can’t expect the impossible.’ 

Dessert was served. In the middle of the table stood a sponge cake in the shape of a temple with a dome made of slices of melon; and on top of the dome was an artificial rose with a butterfly, made 
out of silver paper, hovering alongside it on the end of a wire. In the heart of the flower two drops of gum represented dewdrops. To the left of the cake was a piece of cream cheese swimming ina 
dish, while to the right another dish was piled high with big bruised strawberries, running with juice. However, there was still some salad left, big leaves of cos lettuce drenched in oil. 

‘Go on, Madam Boche,’ Gervaise urged, “ave a bit more salad. | know you love it.’ 

‘No, thanks! I’m really full,’ replied the concierge. 

Gervaise tumed to Virginie, who'd stuck her finger down her throat, as if she was trying to push down the food she'd eaten. 

‘No, I’m full too,’ she said. ‘There’s no more room. | couldn’t eat another mouthful.’ 

‘Come on, force yourself,’ Gervaise went on, smiling. ‘There’s always a bit of room left. You don’t ’ave to be ‘ungry to eat salad. You can’t let this lettuce go to waste, surely.’ 

‘You can ‘ave it tomorrow,’ said Madam Lerat. ‘It’s better after it's soaked up the oil.’ 

The ladies, breathing hard, gazed wistfully at the salad bowl. Clemence told how she'd once eaten three bunches of cress for lunch. Madam Putois could beat that, she was able to eat whole heads of 
cos lettuce as they were, without trimming them, just with a sprinkling of salt. They could all live on salad, they could eat it by the bucketful. Helped along by their conversation, they proceeded to finish 
the salad. 

‘| could go on all fours in a field,’ said Madam Boche, her mouth full. 

The idea of dessert was a joke. A dessert didn’t count. It had appeared a bit late, but that didn’t matter: they'd nibble at it all the same. When you were ready to explode like a bomb, you couldn't let 
yourself be beaten by a few strawberries and a bit of cake. In any case, there was no hurry, they had plenty of time, the whole night if they wanted. So they stacked their plates with strawberries and 
cream cheese. The men lit their pipes, and as the better wine was all gone, they went back to the ordinary stuff, drinking as they smoked. But they wanted Gervaise to cut the cake straight away. 
Poisson, in his most gallant manner, stood up and, taking the rose, presented it to the hostess amid general applause. She had to attach it with a pin on her left breast, near her heart. Every time she 
moved, the butterfly gave a flutter. 

‘But of course!’ exclaimed Lorilleux, just making a discovery, ‘it’s your worktable we're eating on! Well, I'd be surprised if so much work has been done on it before!’ 

This nasty crack went down very well. A stream of witticisms followed. Clemence couldn't swallow a spoonful of strawberries without saying she was touching them up with the iron; Madam Lerat made 
out that the cream cheese tasted of starch; while Madam Lorilleux kept muttering through clenched teeth that it was a fine thing to gobble your money so fast on the very table where you'd had such a 
job earning it. A storm of shouts and laughter erupted. 

But suddenly a powerful voice made them all fall silent. It was Boche, who had risen to his feet and, with a wicked twinkle in his eye, had started singing ‘The Volcano of Love, or The Irresistible Trooper’. 
‘It's me, Blavin, wowin’ all the girls...’ 

The first verse was greeted with thunderous applause. Yes, yes, they'd have a sing-song, and everybody should have a tum! There was nothing like a good sing-song! They put their elbows on the 
table or leaned back in their chairs, nodding at the best bits and taking a drink during the choruses. That devil Boche specialized in comic songs. It was enough to send the wine bottles into fits, the 
way he played the soldier boy saluting with his fingers spread wide and his hat on the back of his head. After ‘The Volcano of Love’ he went straight into ‘The Baroness of Follebiche’,* one of his star 
turns. When he came to the third verse he turned to Clemence and crooned in a slow, seductive voice: 

‘Milady was entertainin’ late, 

Her sisters four, likewise: 

One blonde and three brunettes with eight 

Irresistible eyes.’ 

Quite carried away, the whole company joined in the chorus, the men beating time with their feet, the ladies clinking their knives on their glasses. They all bawled: 

‘Good God! Who's gonna cop the bill 

For all the grog this lot can swill! 

Good God! Who's gonna cop the bill 

For what they swill and swill and swill!’ 

The shop windows rattled and the singers’ powerful breathing made the muslin curtains flutter. Meanwhile, Virginie had disappeared twice already, and each time she came back she'd bent down and 
whispered something in Gervaise’s ear. When she came back a third time, she said, amid the general din: 

‘He’s still at Frangois’s, my dear, pretending to read the paper. I’m sure he’s up to something.’ 

She was talking about Lantier. She’d been keeping an eye on him. With each fresh report Gervaise looked more worried. 

‘Is he drunk?’ she asked Virginie. 

‘No,’ she replied. ‘He seems quite sober. That's what | don’t like. What’s he hanging about a bar for if he’s not drinking? Dear me, | hope nothing bad’s going to happen!’ 

The laundress, very worried now, begged her not to say anything. All of a sudden complete silence had fallen. Madam Putois had risen to her feet and was about to sing ‘Pirate Ship Ahoy!’. The guests, 
silent and attentive, were all gazing at her; even Poisson had put his pipe on the table to listen more attentively. Tiny and impassioned, she stood rigidly erect, her face white under her black bonnet; 
she kept thrusting her left fist forward with fierce conviction as she boomed out, in a voice much bigger than herself: 

‘With a tail wind, in full sail, 

Freebooters on our trail, 

We curse the pirate scum! 

To the cannons, boys—the scrum 


deserves a round of rum! 

They're bound for kingdom come, 

Those scurvy pirate crowds! 

We'll string ‘em from our shrouds!’ 

This was powerful stuff. Hell, it made you feel you were there! Poisson, who'd once been on a sea voyage, slowly nodded his head, to show his approval of each detail. It was obvious, as well, that the 
song meant something personal to Madam Putois. Coupeau leaned over and told how, one evening in the Rue Poulet, Madam Putois had fought off four men who'd tried to molest her. 

Meanwhile, Gervaise, helped by Maman Coupeau, was serving coffee, even though everyone was still eating the cake. They wouldn't let her sit down again, shouting it was her turn to sing. She 
resisted, looking so pale and ill at ease that they asked her if the goose hadn’t agreed with her. So she sang ‘Oh! Let me sleep!’ in a sweet, gentle voice; and when she came to the chorus, to the wish 
for a sleep filled with lovely dreams, her eyes started to close as she gazed vaguely out into the darkness of the street. Immediately afterwards, Poisson gave the ladies a stiff little nod and broke into 
a drinking song, ‘The Wines of France’, but he sang completely out of tune; only the last verse, the patriotic one, went down well, because when he got to the bit about the Tricolour, he raised his glass 
very high, waved it about, and finally tipped it down his wide open throat. Then came a succession of romantic ballads; they heard about Venice and gondoliers in a barcarolle by Madam Boche, Seville 
and Andalusian beauties in a bolero by Madam Lorilleux, while Lorilleux went so far afield as to sing of the perfumes of Araby, apropos of the loves of Fatima the dancing girl. Round the grease-spotted 
table, in the indigestion-laden air, golden vistas were evoked, wherein could be seen ivory skin and ebony tresses, moonlit kisses to the strumming of guitars, houris showering the ground beneath their 
feet with pearls and precious jewels. The men sat blissfully smoking their pipes, while the ladies wore unconscious smiles of sensual pleasure, and all of them imagining they were far away, in a land 
of rich perfumes. When Clémence started warbling ‘Make Your Nest’ with a tremolo in her voice, that also delighted them, for it reminded them of the countryside, tiny little birds, nectar-laden flowers, 
dancing under the trees, in fact the things you could see in the Bois de Vincennes when you went there for a picnic. They were soon laughing again when Virginie started on ‘My Little Riquiqui’, imitating 
a vivandiére,* with one hand on her hip and her elbow out, while twisting her other wrist as though pouring wine into an imaginary glass. This went down so well that they begged Maman Coupeau to 
sing ‘The Mouse’.: The old girl refused, swearing she didn’t know that dirty song, but eventually she began it in her thin, quavery voice, her wrinkled face and beady little eyes bringing out all the double 
entendres as she sang of the terror of Miss Lise pulling her skirts tight at the sight of the mouse. The whole table rocked with laughter; the ladies couldn't keep their faces straight, and kept flashing 
glances at the men next to them; it wasn’t a dirty song, after all, it didn’t have any rude words in it. Boche, meanwhile, was playing at being the mouse running up and down Madam Vigouroux’s calves. 
Things might have got out of hand if Goujet, at a glance from Gervaise, hadn't restored order with ‘Abd-el-Kader’s Farewell’,: which he sang in his deep bass voice. Now there was someone with a 
good set of lungs! The song came forth from his great golden beard as if from a brass trumpet. When he cried out, ‘Oh, my noble companion!’ — referring to the warrior’s black mare—every heart beat 
faster and they applauded without waiting for the end, so sonorously had he sung. 

‘Your turn, Pére Bru, your turn!’ said Maman Coupeau. ‘Sing your song now. The old ones are the best!’ 

They all turned towards the old man and egged him on. He sat there in a kind of trance, his face a lifeless, leathery mask, staring at them and appearing not to understand. They asked if he knew ‘The 
Five Vowels’. His head sank lower; no, he couldn’t remember it, all the songs from the good old days were jumbled up in his poor noddle. Just as they were deciding to leave him in peace, he seemed 
to remember something, and in a hollow, faltering voice, began: 

‘Tra la la, tra la la, 

Tra la, tra la, tra la la!’ 

His face lit up, as though this refrain had awakened in him the memory of some happy time long ago which only he could appreciate, and he listened with childlike delight to his own fading voice: 

‘Tra la la, tra la la, 

Tra la, tra la, tra la la!’ 

‘| say, my dear,’ Virginie whispered in Gervaise’s ear, ‘I've just been to ‘ave a look again. It was really botherin’ me. Lantier’s not there any more.’ 

‘You didn’t run into ‘im outside?’ asked Gervaise. 

‘No, | was walkin’ quite fast, it didn’t occur to me.’ 

But as she looked up, she broke off and gasped: 

‘Oh, my God! He’s there, across the street. He’s lookin’ this way!” 

Filled with alarm, Gervaise risked a quick glance. A crowd of people had gathered in the street to listen to the singing. The grocer’s boys, the tripe-shop woman, and the little watchmaker had formed a 
group as if they were spectators at a show. There were soldiers, men in frock coats, and three little girls of five or six who stood holding hands, very serious, looking on in wonderment. And indeed, 
there was Lantier, right in the front, watching and listening, as calm as could be. He really had a nerve! Gervaise felt a chill spread through her body, and she sat not daring to move as Pére Bru went 
on: 

‘Tra la la, tra la la, 

Tra la, tra la, tra la lal!’ 

‘All right, mate, that'll do!’ said Coupeau. ‘D’you know the rest? You can sing it for us some other time, eh, when we're in the mood.’ 

Some of them laughed. The old man stopped short, cast his pale eyes round the table, and sank back into his former state of brutish self-absorption. The coffee was finished and Coupeau had asked 
for more wine. Clemence had started on the strawberries again. For a few minutes the singing stopped, and the conversation turned to a woman who'd been found hanged that morning in the house 
next door. It was Madam Lerat’s turn, but she needed to do various things to prepare. She dipped the corners of her napkin in a glass of water and dabbed it on her temples, because she was too hot. 
Then she asked for a drop of brandy, drank it, and carefully wiped her lips. 

‘How about “The Child of the Lord”?’ she murmured. ‘Yes, “The Child of the Lord”...’ 

So, the tall, masculine-looking Madam Lerat, with her long nose and her square policeman’s shoulders, began: 

‘The child cast from a mother’s love 

Finds shelter in a holy place. 

God guards her from his throne above. 

The lost child knows the good Lord’s grace.’ 

Her voice, tremulous at times, lingered meaningfully on certain words; she slanted her eyes towards Heaven, while her right hand hovered over her bosom and from time to time would be pressed to 
her heart in a gesture full of passionate feeling. Gervaise, finding Lantier’s presence unbearable, could not hold back her tears; she felt as if the song was about her own torment, that she was the 
abandoned child whom the Lord was going to take into his care. Clemence, very drunk, suddenly broke into sobs, put her head on the table, and tried to stifle her hiccups with the tablecloth. There was 
an emotionally charged silence. The ladies had pulled out their handkerchiefs, and were wiping their eyes, their heads held high, proud that they could show such feeling. The men sat with bowed 
heads, staring straight ahead and blinking. Poisson, choking and clenching his teeth, twice broke off his pipe, spitting the bits on to the floor without stopping smoking. Boche still had his hand on 
Madam Vigouroux’s knee, but was no longer pinching her, overcome by a vague feeling of remorse and respect, as two large tears ran down his cheeks. They were all as drunk as skunks and as 
tender-hearted as lambs. It was as if they were weeping wine! When the chorus came round again, even more slowly and mournfully, they all gave in and blubbered into their plates, letting themselves 
go completely, wallowing in emotion. 

But Gervaise and Virginie, despite themselves, couldn't keep their eyes off the pavement across the street. Madam Boche was the next to notice Lantier, and she let out a little cry while still wiping 
away her tears. Now all three were looking worried as they exchanged involuntary nods. My God, what if Coupeau turned round, what if Coupeau saw him! There’d be hell to pay! There’d be blood! 
Seeing something was up, Coupeau asked: 

‘What on earth are you looking at?’ 

He looked round and saw Lantier. 

‘Christ! That’s too much! The bastard! The fuckin’ bastard! No, that’s the bloody limit. I’m gonna stop this.’ 

As he stood up, spluttering terrible threats, Gervaise begged him: 

‘Listen, please ... Put that knife down. Stay here, don’t do somethin’ silly.’ 

Virginie grabbed the knife he’d picked up from the table, but she couldn’t stop him from going out and walking up to Lantier. 

The rest of the company, swept up on a tide of emotion, weeping even louder, were oblivious to what was happening, as Madam Lerat sang on, in heart-rending tones: 

‘The orphan girl was lost, her pleas 

And desperate cries by none were heard 

But the rushing wind and the swirling trees.’ 

The last line trailed away like the mournful howling of a storm. Madam Putois, taking a sip of wine, was so overcome that she spilt some of it on the tablecloth. Meanwhile, Gervaise sat frozen, one 
hand pressed to her mouth to prevent her from crying out, blinking with terror, and expecting at any moment to see one of the two men out there knock the other to the ground. Virginie and Madam 
Boche were also watching with great interest. Coupeau, surprised by the fresh air, had nearly ended up in the gutter as he tried to throw himself at Lantier, who'd simply stepped to one side, his hands 
in his pockets. Now they were both yelling insults at each other. Coupeau, especially, was really letting Lantier have it, calling him a dirty swine and saying he'd have his guts for garters. Their voices 
were loud and furious, their gestures violent; they swung their arms at each other so fiercely you’d have thought they'd come out of their sockets. Gervaise began to feel faint and closed her eyes, 
because it seemed to be going on forever and she kept thinking they were going to bite each other's noses off, their faces were that close. But then, as the noise seemed to have stopped, she opened 
her eyes again and was dumbfounded to see them chatting quietly. 

Madam Lerat’s voice rose higher, warbling tearfully, as she started a new verse: 

‘The poor mite, overcome by fear, 

Was found the next day, nearly dead...’ 

‘Some women are real bitches, you have to admit!’ said Madam Lorilleux, to everyone’s approval. 

Gervaise exchanged glances with Madam Boche and Virginie. Were Coupeau and Lantier making up then? They were still across the road, talking. They were still exchanging insults, but in a friendly 
way, Calling each other things like ‘silly bugger’ in tones that sounded almost endearing. People were watching them, so they started walking slowly along the street, side by side, turning back again 
every ten steps or so. Their conversation was very animated. Suddenly it looked as if Coupeau was getting angry again, because Lantier was refusing to agree to something Coupeau wanted. Then 
the roofer gave Lantier a push, making him cross the street and come into the shop. 

‘| meant it! Honestly!’ he shouted. ‘Come and ’ave a glass of wine. Men are men, right? We're meant to get along...’ 

Madam Lerat was coming to the end of the last chorus. The ladies all joined in, twisting their handkerchiefs in their hands: 

‘The lost child is the child of God.’ 

Compliments rained down on the singer as she sat down, pretending to be totally drained. She asked for something to drink—she put too much feeling into that song and was always afraid she’d wreck 
her nerves. Meanwhile, the whole table was staring at Lantier, who was sitting quietly next to Coupeau, and already eating the last piece of cake, dipping it into a glass of wine. Apart from Virginie and 
Madam Boche, no one knew who he was. The Lorilleux did suspect that something funny was going on, but they had no idea what exactly, and just sat there with pursed lips. Goujet had noticed that 
Gervaise was upset about something, and was eyeing the newcomer suspiciously. As an awkward silence had fallen, Coupeau said simply: 

‘This is a friend of mine.’ 

Then, tuming to his wife: 

‘Come on, then ... Is there any more coffee?’ 

Gervaise was looking from one to the other, a blank, stupefied expression on her face. At first, when her husband had pushed her old lover into the shop, she’d put her hands to her head with the same 
instinctive reaction she had in a storm, at each clap of thunder. She couldn’t believe what was happening; surely the walls would collapse and fall on top of them. But then, seeing the two men sitting 
there, and the muslin curtains not even moving, it suddenly all seemed quite normal. The goose hadn't really agreed with her; she'd certainly eaten too much of it, and it was preventing her from thinking 


clearly. She was overcome with a blissful, numbing state of drowsiness that kept her slumped over the table, wanting only to be left in peace. Why get all worked up, for God’s sake, when no one else 
was, and things seemed to be working out by themselves to everybody's satisfaction? She got up to see if there was any coffee left. 
In the back room, the children were fast asleep. Augustine had terrorized them throughout the dessert, pinching their strawberries and scaring them with terrible threats. Now she was feeling very ill, 
bent double on alittle stool, ashen-faced and silent. Fat Pauline had let her head fall on Etienne’s shoulder, and he was asleep himself over the table. Nana was sitting on the bedside mat next to Victor, 
holding him close, with one arm round his neck; half asleep, her eyes shut, she kept repeating in a weak little voice: 
‘Oh, Maman, | do feel bad ... Oh, Maman, | do feel bad...’ 
‘It's no wonder!’ muttered Augustine, her head rolling from side to side. ‘They're sozzled; and they were singing away just like the grown-ups.’ 
Seeing Etienne gave Gervaise a fresh jolt. It made her feel almost ill to think that the boy’s father was there, eating cake in the next room, and hadn’t shown any desire to go and give him a kiss. She 
nearly woke Etienne to carry him in. But then, once again, she thought it was all right that things were turning out so easily. It wouldn’t have done, she felt sure, to spoil the end of the dinner. She went 
back in with the coffee pot and poured a cup for Lantier, who hardly seemed to notice her. 
‘Now it’s my turn,’ said Coupeau, his speech slurring. ‘The best for last, eh? All right, then, I'll sing “Disgusting Little Beast!”.~ 
‘Yes, yes! “Disgusting Little Beast!”,’ they all yelled. 
The racket was starting again, Lantier was forgotten. The ladies got their glasses and knives ready, to accompany the chorus. They were already laughing in anticipation as they watched Coupeau 
swaying about, shifting from one foot to the other, with a roguish glint in his eye. In a croaky voice, like an old woman, he sang: 
‘Mornings, | stagger up, and blimey, 
| come all over queer, 
So | send him down to the Gréve* to buy me 

Four sous’ worth of beer.* 
Though | told ‘im not to take all day 
'E’s an hour at the very least, 
And ’e’s swigged down half of me booze’ on the way: 

Disgusting little beast!’ 
The ladies, tapping on their glasses, took up the chorus with a tremendous show of gaiety: 
‘Disgusting little beast! 
Disgusting little beast!’ 
The Rue de la Goutte-d’or itself was joining in now; the whole neighbourhood was singing ‘Disgusting Little Beast!’. Across the street, the little watchmaker, the grocer’s boys, the tripe-shop woman, 
and the greengrocer, who all knew the song, joined in the chorus, exchanging slaps just for fun. The whole street was getting drunk, it really was; the mere smell of the party at the Coupeaus’ was 
enough to get them staggering about on the pavement. And it must be said that inside the shop they were all well and truly sloshed. They’d been getting there steadily ever since the first glass of 
undiluted wine, after the soup. Now they were going at it like crazy, all of them bawling their heads off, all of them bursting with food, in the reddish haze of the two guttering lamps. The din from this 
great jamboree drowned the noise of the last carriages. Two policemen came running, thinking there must be a riot, but when they saw Poisson they gave him a knowing little nod and went slowly on 
their way, side by side, along the dark street. 
Coupeau had reached this verse: 
‘Sundays at la P'tit’-Villette, 

Soon as the day cools down, 
We drop in on my Uncle Tinette,” 

The topnotch cesspit man. 
To get us cherries, fresh,: ’alf-price, 

Spit the pits and ’ave a feast. 
Then ’e up and rolls into Unc’s merchandise: 

Disgusting little beast! 

Disgusting little beast!’ 
At this, they fairly raised the roof, and such a deafening roar went up in the still, warm air of the night that the revellers began applauding themselves, for surely no one could possibly yell any louder. 
No one could ever remember quite how the party ended. It must have been very late, that was for sure, because there wasn’t a single cat left in the street. It was even possible that they joined hands 
and danced round the table, but they weren’t sure. It was all lost in a golden haze, in which flushed faces bobbed about, grinning from ear to ear. They definitely had some wine with sugar towards the 
end, but they couldn’t remember whether someone had put salt in the glasses instead, for a lark. The children must have got undressed and into bed by themselves. The next day Madam Boche 
boasted that she’d given her husband a good clout on catching him in a corner, chatting up Madam Vigouroux; but Boche couldn't remember a thing about it and treated it as a joke. What everyone 
agreed on, though, was the indecent way Clémence had carried on. She was definitely not someone who could be invited anywhere; she’d ended up showing everything she'd got, and had then thrown 
up all over one of the muslin curtains and completely ruined it. At least the men went outside into the street to do it; Lorilleux and Poisson, when their stomachs started playing up, got as far as the 
charcutier’s. You can always tell when someone’s been well brought up. For instance, the ladies, Madam Putois, Madam Lerat, and Virginie, finding the heat too much for them, had simply retired to 
the back room and taken off their corsets, and Virginie had even had a lie-down on the bed for a moment, to guard against any mishap later on. Then they'd all seemed to melt away, one after another, 
but all in a body, disappearing into the darkness, but not without creating one final din, with a furious argument between the Lorilleux, and a persistent, mournful ‘tra la la, tra la la’ from Pére Bru. 
Gervaise was pretty sure Goujet started to cry when he left; Coupeau was still singing; as for Lantier, he must have stayed until the end. At one moment, she felt something like his breath in her hair, 
but she couldn't say if it was Lantier or just the warm night air. 
Madam Lerat refused to walk home to Batignolles at that time of night, so they took a mattress off the bed, pushed the table to one side, and spread it out for her in a corner of the shop. There she 
slept, among the remains of the dinner. And all night long, as the Coupeaus lay dead to the world, sleeping off the effects of the party, a neighbour's cat, taking advantage of an open window, gnawed 
at the bones of the goose, finally finishing the bird off to the crunching sound of its tiny, sharp teeth. 
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THE following Saturday Coupeau didn’t come home for dinner, but brought Lantier back with him at about ten o’clock. They'd had a meal of sheep’s trotters together at Thomas's restaurant in Montmartre. 
‘There’s no need to be cross, old girl,’ said the roofer. ‘As you can see, we ain’t bin on the piss. There’s no risk of that with this bloke, he keeps you on the straight and narrow.’ 

He described how they'd bumped into each other in the Rue Rochechouart. After dinner, Lantier had refused to have a drink at the Boule-Noire,- saying that when you’re married to a nice, decent 
woman you shouldn’t spend your time hanging about in seedy bars. Gervaise listened with a faint smile. No, of course she wasn’t going to get cross, she felt too awkward. Ever since the party, she’d 
been expecting her old lover to turn up again before long, but the sudden arrival of the two men now, just when she was going to bed, had taken her by surprise, and her hands trembled as she tied up 
her hair that had fallen loose. 

‘| tell you what,’ Coupeau went on. ‘Seein’ as he was thoughtful enough to say we shouldn't ’ave a drink when we were out, you can give us one now. It’s the least you can do.’ 

Gervaise’s assistants had left hours ago. Maman Coupeau and Nana had just gone to bed. So Gervaise, who'd begun to put up the shutters when they appeared, left the shop open and put some 
glasses and what was left of a bottle of cognac on a corner of the worktable. Lantier remained standing, and avoided speaking to her directly. But when she was pouring his drink, he said: 

‘Just a drop for me, Madam, please.’ 

Coupeau looked at them, and then said bluntly that he hoped they weren't going to act all stupid! Bygones were bygones, weren't they? If you went on bearing grudges after nine or ten years, you'd 
end up never talking to anybody! No, no, he believed in being completely open about things! To begin with, he knew who he was dealing with, a good woman and a good man, two good friends in fact! 
He knew he had nothing to be worried about, he knew they could be trusted. 

‘Of course, of course ...,’ Gervaise kept repeating, looking down and hardly knowing what she was saying. 

‘She's like a sister now, just a sister,’ murmured Lantier. 

‘Then shake ‘ands, for Christ's sake,’ cried Coupeau, ‘and let those bloody bourgeois think what they like! When you can think like that, you're better off than a millionaire. For me, friendship is the main 
thing, ’cos friendship is friendship, there’s nothing more important.’ 

He kept pounding his chest so violently, and seemed so worked up, that they had to calm him down. All three clinked glasses and drank in silence. Now Gervaise could take a proper look at Lantier, 
for on the night of the party she’d seen him through a haze. He’d put on weight and looked quite chubby; because of his shortness his arms and legs seemed too big. But his features, though puffed 
out a little because of his life of idleness, were still quite fine; and as he tended his pencil moustache very carefully, he wouldn't have been taken to be older than he was, thirty-five. That evening he 
was wearing grey trousers and a dark blue coat, and looked quite the gentleman, complete with a round hat; he even had a watch and a silver chain from which a ring was hanging, a keepsake no 
doubt. 

‘I'm off,’ he said. ‘I live miles away.’ 

He was already outside on the pavement when the roofer called him back and made him promise he'd never come their way without dropping in to say hello. Meanwhile Gervaise, who'd quietly 
disappeared, came back pushing Etienne in front of her. He was in his nightshirt, already half asleep. He smiled and rubbed his eyes; but when he saw Lantier he became embarrassed and started 
trembling, darting anxious glances at his mother and Coupeau. 

‘Don't you recognize this gentleman?’ asked Coupeau. 

The boy looked down and didn’t answer. Then he gave a little nod to show he did. 

‘Well, then, don’t be silly, go and give ‘im a kiss.’ 

Lantier stood waiting, looking calm and serious. When Etienne finally went up to him, he bent down and offered both cheeks, then gave the boy a big kiss on the forehead. At this, the lad plucked up 
enough courage to look at his father, but suddenly burst into tears and ran off in a panic, his nightshirt flapping, while Coupeau scolded him for being rude. 

‘He's upset,’ said Gervaise, looking pale and upset herself. 

‘He’s usually very nice and polite,’ Coupeau said. ‘I've brought ’im up all right, you'll see. He'll get used to you. He needs to get to know people. And anyway, if only for ’is sake, we couldn't ‘ave stayed 
enemies forever, could we? For ’is sake we should ‘ave made it up ages ago, ’cos, you know, I’d rather put me ‘ead on the block than keep a father from seein’ ‘is own kid.’ 

Thereupon he suggested they finish off the bottle. The three of them clinked glasses again. Lantier showed no surprise, but took it all in his stride. Before leaving, to show his appreciation to Coupeau, 
he insisted on helping him to shut up the shop. Then, brushing the dust off his hands, he wished the couple goodnight. 

‘Sleep well. I'm going to try and catch the omnibus. I'll see you soon. That's a promise.’ 

From that evening on, Lantier often turned up in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or. He always came when the roofer was there, asking after him as soon as he crossed the threshold, pretending to have come 
entirely on his account. Then, sitting with his back to the window, always spruce, freshly shaved, and in his frock coat, he’d chat politely and be quite the well-educated gentleman. In this way the 
Coupeaus gradually got to know what he’d been doing during the past eight years. At one point he’d managed a hat factory, and when they asked him why he’d given it up, he just mumbled something 
about a crooked partner, a southerner like himself, a complete wastrel who'd squandered all the firm’s money on women. But his former status as a manager was stamped on his personality, like a title 
of nobility that would remain his forever. He was always saying he was about to pull off a splendid business deal: various hatmakers were going to set him up and entrust him with great responsibilities. 
In the meantime, he did absolutely nothing, but just strolled about in the sun with his hands in his pockets, like a man of leisure. On the occasions when he complained about his lot, and someone 
ventured to mention a factory that was taking people on, he’d smile pityingly and declare he had no intention of starving to death while working his guts out for other people. And yet, as Coupeau said, 
the bloke couldn't just be living on fresh air. Yes, he was a smart one all right, he knew how to look after himself, he must be in on some sort of racket, because he looked pretty well off, and clean shirts 
and fancy neckties have to be paid for. One morning Coupeau had seen him having his boots shined on the Boulevard Montmartre. The truth of the matter was that Lantier was a great talker when it 


came to other people, but said nothing or lied about himself. He wouldn’t even say where he lived. No, he was staying with a friend somewhere, miles away, just until he got a great position; and he 
said there was no point in anybody coming to look for him because he was never there. 

‘For every ten jobs you see going, there’s only one good one,’ he often said. ‘There’s no sense in starting somewhere if you're not going to stay more than twenty-four hours. For instance, one Monday 
| began at Champion’s in Montrouge.: That evening, | got into an argument with Champion about politics, we didn’t see eye to eye at all. So, on the Tuesday moming, | just left. After all, we’re not living 
in the days of slavery and I've got no intention of selling myself for seven francs a day.’ 

It was early November. As a gallant gesture, Lantier brought bunches of violets for Gervaise and her two assistants. Gradually his visits became more frequent, until he was coming nearly every day. 
It seemed as if he was out to charm the household and the entire neighbourhood; and he began by making up to Clemence and Madam Putois, paying them both the most assiduous attentions, 
regardless of the difference in their ages. After a month of this treatment the two women adored him. The Boches, greatly flattered because he'd called on them at their lodge to pay his respects, went 
into raptures over his good manners. As for the Lorilleux, when they learned who this gentleman was who had turned up during dessert at the party, they poured endless abuse on Gervaise for having 
the gall to bring her old fancy man into her home. But one day Lantier went up to see them and made such a good impression by ordering a chain for a lady of his acquaintance that they asked him to 
sit down and kept him for an hour, quite taken with his conversation, and even wondering how such a distinguished gentleman could ever have lived with Gimpy. In the end, the hatter had succeeded 
so well in ingratiating himself with everyone in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or that his visits to the Coupeaus no longer bothered anyone and seemed quite natural. Goujet was the only one who kept out of 
his way. If he happened to be there when Lantier arrived, he would take himself off so as not to have to make the fellow’s acquaintance. 

Meanwhile, during the first weeks of Lantier’s rampant popularity, Gervaise felt deeply troubled. She had the same burning sensation in the pit of the stomach she'd felt on the day of Virginie’s revelations. 
What she feared most was that she’d be helpless to resist him if he found her alone one evening and tried to kiss her. She thought about him too much, was too wrapped up in him altogether. Gradually, 
however, she began to relax when she saw how respectful he was, never looking her in the face, never so much as touching her with a fingertip when the others had their backs turned. And then 
Virginie, who seemed able to read her mind, made her feel ashamed of her nasty thoughts. What was she so afraid of? You couldn’t meet a nicer man. Of course there was nothing for her to be afraid 
of now. And one day she managed to get them together in a corner and to steer the conversation towards the question of their feelings. Lantier, choosing his words carefully, gravely declared that his 
heart was dead and that all he wanted now was to devote himself to the welfare of his son. He never mentioned Claude, who was still in the Midi. Every evening he’d kiss Etienne on the forehead, but 
he didn’t know what to say to the boy if he stayed in the room; he’d forget all about him and start flirting with Clemence. So Gervaise, her mind at rest, thought the past was all over with. Lantier’s actual 
presence made her memories of Plassans and the Hotel Boncceur fade. Now that she saw him all the time, she stopped dreaming about him. She even felt a certain disgust at the thought of their 
former relationship. Yes, it was over now, quite finished! If he ever dared to come after her again, she'd slap his face or, better still, tell her husband. And once again, without the slightest qualm, but 
with great tenderness, her thoughts turned to her friendship with Goujet. 

One morning when she arrived at work, Clémence reported that the previous evening, at about eleven, she'd run into Mister Lantier with a woman on his arm. She described the incident in very crude 
language, and not without a certain malice, curious to see how her boss would react. Yes, Mister Lantier was going up the Rue Notre-Dame-de-Lorette;* the woman was blonde, one of those worn-out 
boulevard tarts with nothing on under their silk skirts. Just for a lark she'd followed them. The tart had gone into a charcuterie to buy some ham and shrimps. Then, in the Rue de la Rochefoucauld,: 
Mister Lantier had hung about on the pavement in front of one of the houses, looking up at the windows, until the tart, who’d gone in alone, gave him the all-clear to join her. Despite Clemence’s dirty 
innuendoes, Gervaise calmly went on ironing a white dress. From time to time the story brought a faint smile to her lips. Those southerners, she said, were all mad about women, they couldn’t do 
without them, even if it meant scooping them up from a dung heap with a shovel. And that evening when Lantier turned up she was amused when Clémence teased him about his blonde. Actually he 
seemed quite flattered to have been noticed. The woman was an old friend he still saw from time to time, when it didn’t put anybody out; she had lots of style, with an apartment done up in rosewood; 
and he mentioned some of her former lovers: a viscount, a rich dealer in china, and a notary’s son. Personally, he liked women who used perfume, and he was just holding up to Clemence’s nose a 
handkerchief his friend had scented for him when Etienne came in. At this, he went all serious and kissed the boy, adding that all that nonsense meant nothing to him and that his heart was dead. 
Gervaise, bending over her work, nodded in approval. And in the end, once more, Clémence got what she deserved for being so mean, because she'd felt Lantier pinch her bottom a few times on the 
sly and she was dying of jealousy because she didn’t stink of musk like that boulevard tart. 

When spring came round again, Lantier, now virtually one of the family, was talking about coming to live in the neighbourhood to be closer to his friends. He wanted a furnished room in a nice, 
respectable building. Madam Boche and Gervaise herself did their best to find one for him. They scoured all the nearby streets. But he was too fussy, he wanted a large courtyard, a ground-floor room, 
in fact every imaginable convenience. And every evening now at the Coupeaus’ he seemed to be calculating the height of the ceilings and studying the layout of the rooms, as if longing for a place just 
like theirs. Oh, it would be perfect for him! He’d easily find a little spot for himself in a quiet, cosy corner. And each time he’d conclude his inspection with the words: 

‘My word, yes! You've got a really nice set-up here!’ 

One evening when he'd had dinner with them and made his usual pronouncement over dessert, Coupeau, who now addressed him with the familiar tu, suddenly cried: 

‘You must stay here, me old pal, if that’s what you'd really like. We'd manage...’ 

And he explained that the room for the dirty clothes, properly cleaned up, would be lovely. Etienne could sleep in the shop. They'd put a mattress on the floor, that was all. 

‘No, no,’ said Lantier, ‘I can’t have that. It'd put you out too much. It’s very good of you, but | think we’d be too much on top of each other ... And in any case, we all want a bit of privacy, don’t we? I'd 
have to go through your bedroom, and that wouldn't always be such fun.’ 

‘Listen to the silly sod!’ the roofer replied, choking with laughter and banging on the table to get his voice back, ‘He’s always going on about that sort of thing! ... You brainless bugger, where’s your 
imagination? That room’s got two windows, right? Well, one of ’em can be knocked down to the ground an’ turned into a door. Then, y’see, you could come in through the yard. We can even block up 
the connecting door if we want. We could lead our own lives: you'd ‘ave your place and we’d ‘ave ours.’ 

There was a silence. The hatter murmured: 

‘Well, if it was like that, maybe ... But no, I’d still get in your way.’ 

He was careful not to look at Gervaise, but he was obviously waiting for a word from her before accepting. She was quite taken aback by her husband's idea; not that the thought of Lantier living with 
them upset or worried her particularly, but she couldn’t think where she’d put the dirty washing. Meanwhile, the roofer was pointing out the advantages of the arrangement. Their rent, five hundred 
francs, had always been a bit steep. Well, their mate could give them twenty francs a month for a furnished room; it wouldn’t be too much for him, and it would help them on rent day. He added that 
he'd fix up a box under their bed big enough to hold the dirty washing of the whole neighbourhood. Gervaise still hesitated, and looked at Maman Coupeau as if to make out what she thought; but 
Lantier had won her over months ago by bringing her lozenges for her catarrh. 

‘I'm sure you wouldn't be in our way,’ she said at last. ‘We could work things out...’ 

‘Thanks, but | don’t think so,’ said the hatter. ‘You're too kind, I'd be taking advantage.’ 

At this Coupeau flew off the handle. How much longer was he going to mess about? They'd said they'd like him to come! He’d be doing them a favour, couldn't he see that? Then he yelled: 

‘Etienne! Etienne!’ 

The boy had fallen asleep with his head on the table. He woke up with a start. 

‘Listen, tell ’im it's what you want ... Yes, this man ’ere ... Say out loud: “That's what | want!”’ 

They all began to laugh. But Lantier quickly put on his serious, concerned look. He shook Coupeau’s hand across the table and said: 

‘| accept ... In the name of friendship. And for the kid’s sake.’ 

The very next day, when Mister Marescot, the landlord, was chatting with the Boches in their lodge, Gervaise spoke to him about their plan. At first he seemed not to like it at all, refusing and getting 
angry, as if she’d asked him to pull down a whole wing of his building. After a while, however, following a minute inspection of the premises and a look at the upper floors to see whether they'd be 
affected, he gave them his permission on condition that he would bear none of the expense; and the Coupeaus had to sign a piece of paper, by which they undertook to restore everything to its previous 
state at the end of their lease. That same evening the roofer brought home some mates of his, a bricklayer, a carpenter, and a painter, good blokes who'd take care of the little job after hours, just to 
do him a favour. Even so, the fitting of the new door and the cleaning of the room still cost a good hundred francs, not counting several bottles of wine to help the job along. Coupeau said he'd pay 
them later, with his lodger’s first lot of rent. But then there was the furniture. Gervaise left Maman Coupeau’s cupboard there and added a table and two chairs from her own room, but she had to buy 
a washstand and a bed, together with all the bedding, a hundred and thirty francs in all that she’d have to pay off at ten francs a month. But even though, for the first ten months, Lantier’s twenty francs 
would be swallowed up by the debts, there’d be a nice profit later on. 

It was early June when Lantier moved in. Coupeau had offered to go round to pick up his trunk, to save him the thirty sous for the cab. But the hatter seemed embarrassed, saying his trunk was too 
heavy, as if he wanted to keep the whereabouts of his place a secret right to the last. He arrived in the afternoon at about three o'clock. Coupeau wasn't there. Gervaise, standing at the shop door, 
turned very pale when she saw the trunk on the cab. It was their old trunk, the one she’d done the journey from Plassans with; but now it was scratched and broken, and held together with rope. She 
saw it coming back to her as she had often dreamed it would, and she could imagine it was being brought back in the very same cab in which that bitch Adéle had run off with him. Meanwhile Boche 
was giving Lantier a hand. She followed them in, silent and feeling slightly dazed. When they'd put the trunk down in the middle of the room, she remarked, just for something to say: 

‘Well, that’s a job well done.’ 

Then, seeing that Lantier was undoing the ropes and not even looking at her, she pulled herself together and added: 

‘Mister Boche, you'll have a drink, won't you?’ 

She went off to fetch a bottle and some glasses. Just at that moment Poisson, in uniform, was walking past. She gave him a little wave, with a wink and a smile. The policeman understood perfectly. 
When he was on duty and somebody winked at him, that meant he was being offered a glass of wine. In fact he’d even walk up and down for hours in front of the laundry waiting for Gervaise to give 
him a wink. Then, so as not to be seen, he'd go in through the yard and have a drink in private. 

‘Aha!’ said Lantier, seeing him come in, ‘it's you, Badingue!’: 

He called him Badingue as a joke, to make fun of the Emperor. Poisson reacted in his usual stiff way, and you couldn't tell whether it offended him or not. In any case, though they had different political 
views, the two men had become good friends. 

‘You know the Emperor was a policeman in London,: don’t you?’ said Boche. ‘It’s true! He used to round up drunken women.’ 

Gervaise had filled the glasses on the table. She didn’t want to drink, she felt too churned up. But she stood watching Lantier take off the last pieces of rope, dying to know what was in the trunk. She 
could remember, in one corner, a pile of socks, two dirty shirts, and an old hat. Were they still there? Was she going to see those relics of the past again? Before lifting the lid of the trunk Lantier picked 
up his glass and clinked it with the others. 

‘Your health!’ 

‘And yours!’ replied Boche and Poisson. 

The laundress refilled the glasses. The three men wiped their lips with their hands. Then, at last, Lantier opened the trunk. It was chock-a-block with a jumble of newspapers, books, old clothes, and 
bundles of dirty washing. One after the other he took out a saucepan, a pair of boots, a bust of Ledru-Rollin: with its nose broken, an embroidered shirt, and a pair of work trousers. As she leaned over, 
Gervaise caught a smell of tobacco, the smell of a slovenly man who only bothers about the top layer, the part of himself people can see. 

No, the old hat wasn’t in the corner on the left any more. Instead there was a pincushion she'd never seen before, a present from some woman. She began to calm down, but she felt vaguely sad as 
she continued to gaze at the objects as they emerged and wondered if they dated from her time or from the time of others. 

‘Hey, Badingue, have you seen this?’ Lantier asked. 

He thrust under the policeman’s nose a little book printed in Brussels:: Les Amours de Napoléon III,” illustrated with engravings. Among other things, it contained the story of how the Emperor had 
seduced the thirteen-year-old daughter of a cook; and there was a picture of him, bare-legged and wearing nothing but the sash of the Legion of Honour, chasing a young girl who was fleeing from his 
lechery. 

‘Splendid!’ exclaimed Boche, his furtive sensuality aroused. ‘That's the way!’ 

Poisson was speechless; he couldn't think of anything to say in defence of the Emperor. It was printed in a book, so how could he deny it? But as Lantier kept waving the book under his nose and 
laughing, he threw his arms wide and cried: 

‘Well, so what? It's human nature, isn’t it?’ 


This shut Lantier up. He arranged his books and newspapers on a shelf in the cupboard; and as he seemed quite disappointed at not having a little bookshelf hanging on the wall above the table, 
Gervaise promised to get him one. He had Louis Blanc’s Histoire de dix ans,- minus the first volume that he’d never had; Lamartine’s Girondins,: in two-sou instalments; and Eugene Sue’s Les Mystéres 
de Paris and Le Juif errant,: not to mention a stack of philosophical and humanitarian works he’d picked up in junk shops. But it was his newspapers that he cherished and valued most. He’d been 
collecting them for years. Every time he read an article in a café that expressed his own views and seemed well written, he bought the paper and kept it. In this way he’d built up a huge collection of 
newspapers, of different dates and types, stacked together in no particular order. When he took this bundle out of the bottom of the trunk, he gave it a few friendly pats, and said to the two other men: 
‘See this? It's mine and nobody else can claim to have anything like it. You can’t imagine what's in there. | mean, if you put half these ideas into practice, society would be sorted out overnight. Yes, 
that Emperor of yours and all ’is narks would be bloody well done for...’ 

But he was cut short by the policeman, whose red moustache and beard seemed to be bristling fiercely in his pale face. 

‘And the army? What'd you do with the army?’ 

At this Lantier got completely carried away. He thumped his newspapers furiously, and shouted: 

‘| want to do away with the military, | want the brotherhood of nations ... | want equal wages for all, profit-sharing, and the glorification of the proletariat ... Every type of freedom! Every last one! And 
divorce!” 

‘Yes, yes, divorce, for the sake of morality! Boche chimed in. 

Poisson, assuming a majestic air, declared: 

‘But even though | don’t want any of your freedoms, I’m still free!’ 

‘If you don’t want them, if you don’t want them...’ stuttered Lantier, choking with rage. ‘No, you're not free! And if you don’t want to be free, I'll stick you in Cayenne!: Yes, that’s what I'll do! Along with 
your Emperor and his whole fuckin’ gang!’ 

They had a set-to like this every time they met. Gervaise disliked arguments, and would usually intervene. Rousing herself from the stupor she'd fallen into on seeing the trunk that carried such bitter- 
sweet memories, she pointed to the glasses of wine. 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Lantier, taking his glass, suddenly calm again. ‘Cheers.’ 

‘Cheers,’ responded Boche and Poisson, clinking glasses with him. 

Boche, however, was shifting uneasily from one foot to the other, clearly worried about something. Squinting at the policeman, he said quietly: 

‘This is just between us, isn’t it, Mister Poisson? We show you things and say things...’ 

But Poisson didn’t let him finish. He put his hand on his heart, as if to indicate that was where it would all stay. Of course, he would never inform on his friends. As Coupeau had now turned up, they 
drank a second bottle. The policeman then took off through the yard and resumed his beat, walking with steady, stern, solemn tread. 

To start with, after Lantier’s arrival, everything at the laundry was topsy-turvy. Lantier did indeed have his own room, his own entrance, and his own key, but at the last minute it had been decided not 
to block up the connecting door, so more often than not he came and went through the shop. The dirty washing was also a big problem for Gervaise, for her husband had done nothing about the box 
he'd mentioned, and she was forced to stuff the clothes just anywhere, but mostly under her bed that wasn’t very pleasant on summer nights. And it was a terrible nuisance for her to have to make up 
Etienne’s bed every evening in the middle of the shop; when her assistants worked late, the boy would fall asleep on a chair, waiting for them to finish. So when Goujet talked to her about sending 
Etienne to Lille, where his old boss, an engineer, was looking for apprentices, she was quite taken with the idea, especially as the boy, who wasn’t happy at home and wanted to be his own master, 
begged her to agree. But she was afraid Lantier would flatly refuse. He’d come to live with them solely to be near his son, and he wouldn't want to lose him two weeks after moving in. However, when 
she broached the matter with him, very fearfully, he warmly approved, saying that young workers need to see a bit of the world. The morning Etienne left, Lantier gave him a little speech about his 
rights, then embraced him and declared: 

‘Never forget: a worker who produces is not a slave, but anyone who produces nothing is a parasite.’ 

After that the household resumed a life of routine, and things calmed down as they settled into new habits. Gervaise had got used to having the dirty washing all over the place, and to Lantier’s comings 
and goings. He still talked about important business deals; sometimes he’d go out wearing a clean shirt and with his hair carefully combed, and would disappear, sometimes staying out all night, 
pretending on his return that he was worn out, with a splitting headache, as if he’d just spent twenty-four hours discussing matters of the gravest importance. In reality he’d just been taking things easy. 
There was no danger of him getting calluses on his hands! He usually got up around ten and would take a stroll in the afternoon if he liked the look of the weather; or if it was raining he’d stay in the 
laundry reading his newspaper. It was the perfect place for him; he loved being surrounded by skirts, worming his way in among the women, revelling in their vulgar talk, egging them on while taking 
care that his own language remained perfectly decent. This explained why he so enjoyed the company of laundresses, who are not a prudish race. When Clémence treated him to her full repertoire 
he'd sit there smiling sweetly, playing with the ends of his little moustache. The smells, the sweating bare-armed girls banging their irons down, the whole shop like a bedroom littered with the underwear 
of all the women in the neighbourhood, seemed to him like the place of his dreams, a long sought-after haven of idleness and pleasure. 

In the early days Lantier took his meals at Frangois’s, on the corner of the Rue des Poissonniers. But of the seven days in the week he’d have dinner with the Coupeaus three or four times, so that in 
the end he suggested he should become a proper boarder: he’d give them fifteen francs every Saturday. After that he never left the house, but settled in once and for all. From moming to night he could 
be seen going from the shop to the room at the back, in his shirtsleeves, shouting orders; he even dealt with the customers, in fact he seemed to be running the place. He got tired of Francois’s wine, 
and persuaded Gervaise to buy her wine from Vigouroux, the coal merchant next door, and would go and pinch Madam Vigouroux’s bottom when he and Boche went round to put in their orders. Then 
he decided that Coudeloup’s bread wasn’t baked properly, and started sending Augustine to buy bread at Meyer's, the Viennese bakery in the Suburb Poissonniére. He also changed the grocer, 
Lehongre, and only stuck with big Charlie, the butcher in the Rue Polonceau, because of his political views. After a month, he wanted all the cooking done in oil. As Clémence said jokingly, it was 
impossible to get rid of the oil stains on that bloody Provencal! He’d make the omelettes himself, cooking them on both sides so they were browner than pancakes and as hard as galettes.: He kept a 
close eye on Maman Coupeau, insisting that the steaks be very well done, like shoe leather; he added garlic to everything and got angry if they sprinkled herbs on the salad—they were weeds, he 
shouted, and there might easily be poison in them. But his great delight was a special soup, vermicelli cooked to a thick consistency, into which he’d empty half a bottle of oil. Only he and Gervaise 
could eat it, because the others, the Parisians, had been as sick as dogs one day when they'd been bold enough to try it. 

Little by little Lantier became involved in the family’s affairs. As the Lorilleux always made a fuss about coughing up Maman Coupeau’s five francs, he pointed out that they could be taken to court. Who 
did they think they were! They ought to be giving the old lady ten francs, not five! And he went up to collect the money himself, so determined and yet so suave that Madam Lorilleux didn’t dare refuse. 
Madam Lerat gave ten francs now as well. Maman Coupeau could have kissed Lantier’s hand, especially as he now acted as judge and jury in the quarrels between her and Gervaise. When the 
laundress lost patience with her mother-in-law, and spoke to her roughly, making the old lady take to her bed in tears, he gave them both a lecture, and insisted they kiss and make up, asking if they 
thought their silly squabbles were nice for other people. It was the same with Nana: in his opinion they were bringing her up very badly. He wasn’t wrong on that score, because when her father started 
walloping her her mother took her side, and when her mother smacked her her father hit the roof. Nana, delighted to see her parents at each other's throats, felt she was forgiven in advance and got 
away with murder. Her latest craze was to go and play in the blacksmith’s yard across the street; she’d spend all day there, swinging on the shafts of the carts, or hiding with a gang of kids at the far 
end of the dingy yard, lit only by the red glow of the forge; suddenly she’d come racing out, shouting, her hair flying and her face all dirty, followed by a trail of brats, as if a volley of hammering had put 
the little buggers to flight. Lantier was the only one who could give her a telling-off, but even so she knew very well how to get round him. That little bitch of ten would mince about in front of him like a 
lady, swinging her hips and fluttering her eyes, eyes that were already full of vice. In the end he’d taken over her education; he was teaching her how to dance and to speak in his Provencal dialect. 

A year went by in this way. In the neighbourhood it was thought that Lantier must have independent means, since this was the only possible explanation for the Coupeaus’ extravagant lifestyle. Of 
course Gervaise was still earning, but now that she was keeping two men who were not working, the laundry alone was certainly not bringing in enough, especially as it wasn’t doing so well; customers 
were leaving and the assistants just fooled about all day. The truth was that Lantier wasn’t paying anything at all, neither rent nor keep. For the first month or two he'd paid something on account, but 
after that all he did was talk about a big sum of money coming his way that would allow him to pay everything off in one go, later on. Gervaise no longer dared ask him even for a centime. She bought 
the bread, the wine, and the meat on tick. Bills were mounting up on all sides, at the rate of three or four francs a day. She hadn't paid a sou to the furniture dealer, or to Coupeau’s three mates, the 
bricklayer, the carpenter, and the painter. They were all starting to complain and people were less polite to her in the shops. But she seemed almost intoxicated by this plunge into debt; she got carried 
away, choosing the most expensive things and giving way to her love of food now that she no longer paid for anything. At heart, however, she remained thoroughly honest, dreaming of making hundreds 
of francs in a day, just how she couldn't say, so she’d be able to dole out fistfuls of money to her creditors. In a word, she was getting deeper and deeper into trouble, and the further she sank the more 
she talked about expanding her business. However, around midsummer, Clémence left, because there wasn’t enough work for two assistants and she’d been waiting for weeks to get paid. And in the 
midst of this gradual collapse, Coupeau and Lantier were having a grand old time stuffing themselves. These two boon companions, wallowing in food and drink, were gobbling up the laundry, growing 
fat on what was left of the business; they egged each other on to take double helpings and giggled as they slapped their bellies over dessert, to make the food go down faster. 

The great topic of conversation among the neighbours was whether Lantier was back with Gervaise. Opinions were divided. According to the Lorilleux, Gimpy was doing everything she could think of 
to get the hatter back, but he wasn’t having any of it, finding her too moth-eaten; he had much prettier girls in town. The Boches, on the other hand, were sure that the laundress had gone back to her 
former lover on the very first night, as soon as that ninny Coupeau had started snoring. Either way, it all seemed quite unsavoury; but there are so many disgusting things in life, and much worse ones, 
that in the end people thought the ménage a trois quite natural, even rather nice, because there were no fights and a front of decency was maintained. You could be sure that if you stuck your nose 
into some other homes in the neighbourhood, you’d smell things that were much worse. At least, at the Coupeaus’, it was all very friendly. The three of them ploughed their own little furrow, got sozzled 
together and hopped into bed together, all nice and cosy-like, without ever keeping the neighbours awake. In any case, everyone was won over by Lantier’s good manners. All the gossips were charmed 
into silence. And when, in the uncertainty about whether there was anything going on between Lantier and Gervaise, the greengrocer said in front of the tripe-shop woman that they weren't lovers, the 
tripe-shop woman seemed to think it was a real pity because it made the Coupeaus less interesting. 

Meanwhile, Gervaise was quite untroubled on this score, never giving a thought to such disgusting ideas. In fact it came to the point where she was accused of being cold-hearted. The family couldn't 
understand why she bore a grudge against Lantier. Madam Lerat, who never tired of meddling in people’s love affairs, now dropped in every evening. Lantier, she declared, was irresistible; even the 
grandest ladies were bound to fall into his arms. As for Madam Boche, if she’d been ten years younger, she wouldn't have answered for her virtue. A covert conspiracy was growing ever stronger, 
slowly pushing Gervaise towards him, as if all the women around her had to satisfy their own need by giving her a lover. But Gervaise couldn't understand it; she didn’t see what was so attractive about 
Lantier. He’d certainly changed for the better: nowadays he always wore a frock coat, and he'd picked up a certain education in cafés and political meetings. But she, who knew him so well, could look 
into his eyes and see right into his soul, and there she saw so much that made her shudder. In any case, if others found him so appealing, why didn’t they sample the gentleman for themselves? One 
day she hinted as much to Virginie, who was the most enthusiastic. Then, to get Gervaise worked up, Madam Lerat and Virginie told her what Lantier had been getting up to with Clémence. No, of 
course she hadn't noticed a thing, but as soon as she went out on an errand, the hatter would take the girl into his room. They were still sometimes seen together, so he must be going round to her 
place. 

‘So what?’ Gervaise said, her voice trembling slightly. ‘What’s that got to do with me?’ 

And she looked into Virginie’s tawny eyes, with their glints of gold, like the eyes of a cat. Was this woman her enemy, and trying to make her jealous? But the seamstress put on an air of dumb innocence 
and said: 

‘It's got nothing to do with you, of course ... But you should tell him to leave that girl alone, because she'll only cause him trouble.’ 

The worst of it was that Lantier took encouragement from all this and began to change the way he behaved towards Gervaise. Now, when they shook hands, he held hers in his for a few moments. 
She was worn down by his stares, by the brazen way he looked at her, in which she could clearly read what he was after. If he passed behind her he'd thrust his knees into her skirt and blow on her 
neck as if to lull her to sleep. But he still stopped short of any bald declaration. One evening, however, finding himself alone with her, without saying a word he pushed her in front of him up to the wall 
at the back of the shop, where she stood trembling as he tried to kiss her. By chance, Goujet came in at that very moment. She struggled free and moved away from Lantier. The three of them 
exchanged a few words as if nothing had happened. Goujet had gone very pale and lowered his eyes, imagining he’d disturbed them and that she’d struggled so as to avoid being kissed in public. 
The next day Gervaise was wandering around the laundry, very distressed, unable even to iron a handkerchief. She was desperate to see Goujet and explain how Lantier had forced her up against the 
wall. But ever since Etienne had gone to Lille, she no longer dared go into the forge, where Bec-Salé would greet her with his ironic snigger. In the afternoon, however, she gave in to her urge and 
picked up an empty basket, saying she was going to collect some petticoats from her customer in the Rue des Portes-Blanches. Then, when she got to the Rue Marcadet, she walked slowly up and 
down in front of the bolt factory, hoping she'd be in luck. For his part, Goujet must have been expecting her, for she hadn’t been there five minutes before he came out, as if by chance. 

‘Ah, you've been on an errand,’ he said, with a faint smile. ‘Are you on the way home?’ 


He just wanted something to say. In fact, Gervaise was standing with her back to the Rue des Poissonniers. They walked on together towards Montmartre, side by side but without linking arms. They 
both wanted to get away from the factory, so it wouldn't seem they'd arranged to meet there, in front of the entrance. Heads down, they followed the uneven roadway, amid the rumble of the factories. 
Then, about two hundred yards further on, quite mechanically, as if they both knew exactly where they were going, they turned to the left, still without saying a word, and came to a piece of waste 
ground. Situated between a sawmill and a button factory, this last remaining strip of green had yellow patches where the grass was scorched; a goat, tethered to a stake, was going round in circles, 
bleating, while at the far end a dead tree was rotting away in the sun. 

‘You know,’ murmured Gervaise, ‘you'd think we were in the country.’ 

They went over and sat under the dead tree. The laundress put her basket by her feet. Opposite, the Butte Montmartre rose up in stacks of tall yellow and grey houses interspersed with clumps of 
sparse greenery; and when they tilted their heads back, they could see the great expanse of sky above the city, its blazing purity broken only to the north by a trail of little white clouds. But the light 
dazzled them, and they lowered their gaze to the flat horizon, where the outskirts of the city formed a chalky backdrop; their eyes were drawn in particular to the jets of steam coming from the slender 
chimney of the sawmill, breathing them out in deep sighs which seemed to relieve their heavy hearts. 

‘Yes,’ Gervaise went on, embarrassed by the silence, ‘I was on an errand, | came out...’ 

After desperately wanting to explain, she suddenly found herself unable to say anything. She was overcome by a great feeling of shame. And yet she was well aware that they had come to this place 
of their own accord, to talk about that one thing; and they actually were talking about it, without having to say a word. What had happened the evening before was there between them like a great, 
heavy weight. 

Then, with a terrible feeling of sadness, her eyes full of tears, she described the last moments of Madam Bijard, her washerwoman, who'd died that morning after much suffering. 

‘It was because of a kick Bijard gave her,’ she said in a soft, expressionless voice. ‘Her stomach swelled up. He must have damaged something inside her. My God! She was in agony for three days. 
There are bastards who've been sent to the galleys for less than what he did. But the law would ‘ave too much to do if it bothered about all the women done in by their 'usbands. One more kick’s neither 
‘ere nor there, is it, when you get kicked every day. And what's more, to save ‘er ’usband from the scaffold, the poor woman said she'd ‘urt her stomach by fallin’ on a tub ... She screamed all through 
the night, before she went.’ 

The blacksmith said nothing, clenching his fists and nervously pulling up clumps of grass. 

‘It's less than a fortnight’, she went on, ‘since she weaned her youngest, little Jules; that’s one good thing, at least the baby won't suffer ... But it leaves that little kid Lalie with two babies to look after. 
She’s not even eight, but she’s as steady and responsible as a proper mother. And her father’s always knocking her about ... Some people are just born to suffer.’ 

Goujet looked at her and said all of a sudden, his lips trembling: 

‘You really hurt me yesterday. | can’t tell you how much.’ 

Gervaise tumed pale and clasped her hands as he went on: 

‘| know it was bound to happen. But you should have talked to me and told me what was going on, so | wouldn't be left wondering...’ 

He couldn't finish what he was saying. She stood up, realising that Goujet thought she and Lantier were back together, as all the neighbours said. Stretching out her arms, she cried: 

‘No, no, | swear ... He was pushing me, he was going to kiss me, it’s true, but his face didn’t even touch mine, and it’s the first time he’s tried ... | swear, on my life, on my children’s, on everything | 
hold sacred!’ 

But he shook his head. He didn’t believe her, because women always deny things like that. Then Gervaise became very serious and said slowly: 

‘You know me, Mister Goujet, and you know I’m nota liar. Well, I’m telling you: it’s not like that, on my word of honour, and it never will be. Never! If that day ever came, I'd be the lowest of the low, I'd 
never deserve the friendship of a decent man like you.’ 
As she spoke, her face was so beautiful in its openness and honesty that he took her hand and made her sit down again. He was breathing freely once more, feeling a surge of happiness within him. 
It was the first time he’d held her hand like this, squeezing it in his. They were both silent. Above them, the flight of white clouds was gliding slowly across the sky, like swans. In the corner of the field, 
the goat had turned towards them and was watching them, bleating softly at long, regular intervals. And without letting go of each other's hands, their eyes filled with tenderness, they gazed into the 
distance, at the grey slope of Montmartre amid the tall forest of factory chimneys on the horizon, in these mean and desolate outskirts of the city where the clumps of greenery round the dingy taverns 
brought tears to their eyes. 
‘Your mother’s not happy with me, | know,’ Gervaise went on quietly. ‘Don’t say it’s not true ... We owe you so much money!’ 

But, to make her be quiet, he became quite rough, shaking her hand until it hurt. He didn’t want her to talk about the money. Then, after a pause, he said hesitantly: 

‘Listen, I’ve been thinking for a long time about suggesting something ... You're not happy. My mother’s sure things aren’t working out for you...’ 

He stopped, unable to get the words out. 

‘Well, we should go away together.’ 

She stared at him, not quite understanding at first, taken aback by this sudden declaration of a love about which he’d never spoken a word before. 

‘How do you mean?’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ he went on, looking down, ‘we could go away and live somewhere, in Belgium if you like ... It’s pretty well my country ... If we both worked, we'd soon be all right.’ 

She blushed scarlet. If he’d taken her in his arms and kissed her, she’d have felt less embarrassed. What a funny man he was, to propose eloping, like the sort of thing that happens in novels and high 
society. Well, all around her she saw working men chasing after married women, but they didn’t even take them to Saint-Denis—they got on with it on the spot, no messing. 

‘Oh, Mister Goujet, Mister Goujet...’,; she murmured, and could think of nothing else to say. 

‘So, you see, there'd just be the two of us,’ he continued. ‘Other people bother me, you know. When | care for somebody, | don’t want to see them with anybody else.’ 

By now, however, she'd pulled herself together and was saying no, sounding very sensible: 

‘It's not possible, Mister Goujet. It would be very wrong ... I’m married, aren't |? I've got children ... | know you're fond of me and I’m hurting you, but we’d both feel guilty, we wouldn’t be happy ... I’m 
fond of you, too—too fond to let you do something silly. And it would be silly, it really would ... No, it's better to stay as we are. We respect each other, and we feel the same way. That’s important, and 
it has helped me many a time. With people like us, if you do the right thing, it pays off in the end.’ 

He nodded as he listened. He agreed with her, he couldn't say otherwise. Suddenly, there in broad daylight, he took her in his arms, held her very tight, and gave her a burning kiss on the neck, as if 
he wanted to eat her. Then he let her go, not asking anything further and saying not another word about their love. She shook herself, not at all angry, feeling they both deserved that little bit of pleasure. 
Goujet, meanwhile, trembling violently from head to foot, moved away from her to avoid the temptation of taking her in his arms again; he went down on his knees and, not knowing what to do with his 
hands, began picking dandelions which he threw from where he was into her basket. Some magnificent golden dandelions were growing there, in the middle of the scorched grass. This little game 
distracted him and, gradually, calmed him down. With fingers stiffened by constant use of the hammer he gently broke off the flowers and tossed them one by one; his good-natured eyes, the eyes of 
a faithful dog, shone with pleasure each time a flower landed in the basket. Gervaise was leaning with her back against the dead tree, relaxed and cheerful, raising her voice so as to be heard above 
the sighing noise of the sawmill. When they left the waste ground, walking side by side and talking about Etienne and how much he liked Lille, her basket was full of dandelions. 

Deep down, where Lantier was concerned, Gervaise didn’t feel as sure of herself as she'd said. Certainly, she was determined not to let him touch her with so much as a fingertip; but she was afraid, 
if he did touch her, of her old weakness, of the easy-going, complaisant attitude she often gave in to, just to please others. However, Lantier didn’t try anything again. He found himself alone with her 
several times and did nothing. He now seemed to be interested in the tripe-shop woman, who was forty-five and very well preserved. Gervaise talked about the tripe-shop woman in front of Goujet, to 
reassure him. And when Virginie and Madam Lerat sang the hatter’s praises, she told them he could manage very well without their admiration, since all the women in the neighbourhood had a crush 
on him. 

Coupeau, for his part, was going around proclaiming that Lantier was a true friend, the truest there was. People could gab about them as much as they liked, he knew what was what, and didn’t give a 
damn about the gossip, because he had right on his side. When all three of them went out on Sundays, he made his wife and Lantier walk in front, arm in arm, just to thumb his nose at the neighbours; 
and he glared at everybody, ready to thump anyone who dared even to snigger. It’s true he found Lantier a bit stuck-up, accusing him of being a sissy when it came to hard liquor, and pulled his leg 
because he could read and talked like a lawyer. But, apart from that, he declared that he was a bloody good bloke. In fact you couldn't find two better blokes in the whole of La Chapelle.: In a word, 
they understood one another, they were made for each other. Friendship between men is stronger than love between a man and a woman. 

One thing must be said, and that’s that Coupeau and Lantier would go off together on the most almighty binges. Lantier was now borrowing from Gervaise—ten francs here, twenty francs there— 
whenever he could sniff any money in the house. It was always for his great business ventures. On these occasions, he'd lead Coupeau wildly astray: taking him off on what he said was an errand, but 
which would take hours, he'd settle down with him in a nearby restaurant, where they'd stuff their faces with dishes you can’t get at home, washed down with fine wines. Coupeau would have preferred 
to carouse in a less fancy manner, but he was impressed by the hatter’s high-class tastes, and the way he could pick out on the menu sauces with the most extraordinary names. You couldn't imagine 
anyone so finicky and fussy. It seems they're all like that in the south. For example, he wouldn’t touch anything too hot, he interrogated the waiters as to whether there was anything in stews that wasn’t 
good for him, and sent back meat if he thought it had too much salt or pepper. It was even worse with draughts; he was terrified of them, and would make a hell of a fuss if a door was left open. In 
addition, he was very tight-fisted, leaving just a couple of sous for the waiter after a seven- or eight-franc meal; but in spite of that, he put the fear of God into them all. He and Coupeau were very well 
known along the outer boulevards from Batignolles to Belleville.: They'd go to a place in the Grande Rue des Batignolles to eat tripe a la mode de Caen,- which was served up on little chafing dishes. 
In Montmartre, at the bottom of the hill, in the Ville de Bar-le-Duc, they feasted on the finest oysters in that part of the city. When they ventured up the hill to the Moulin de la Galette, they'd have 
sautéed rabbit. In the Rue des Martyrs, the Lilas: specialized in téte de veau,: while the Lion d’Or: and the Deux Marronniers: on the Chaussée de Clignancourt served fried kidneys that were simply 
delicious. But most often they turned left, towards Belleville, where a table was kept for them at the Vendanges de Bourgogne,* the Cadran Bleu,* or the Capucin, all reputable places where you could 
order anything with your eyes shut. These outings all took place on the sly, and they'd talk about them in veiled terms as they nibbled at Gervaise’s potatoes. One day Lantier even brought a woman 
to their table under the trees outside the Moulin de la Galette; Coupeau left him with her when the dessert appeared. 

Needless to say, you can’t live it up and work at the same time. So, from the moment Lantier moved in, Coupeau, who already did precious little, got to the point where he no longer picked up a tool. 
When he got tired of just mooning about and did get some work, his mate would track him down, rib him mercilessly for hanging at the end of his knotted rope like a ham being cured, and get him to 
come down and have a quick one. And that was it: the roofer would walk off his job and go on a binge that would last for days, even weeks. Oh, such wonderful binges: a tour of all the bars in the 
neighbourhood, the morning’s hangover slept off by lunchtime, and the drinking started up again in the evening; round after round of firewater, extending into the night like fairy lights at a party, until 
the last candle went out with the last glass consumed! But Lantier, the crafty bugger, never stayed to the end. He let Coupeau get lit up, then left him to it and went back home smiling his amiable smile. 
Though he did get a bit sloshed, he took his drink very well, so that nobody noticed. You could only tell, if you knew him well, by his eyes that grew smaller, and his behaviour towards women that grew 
bolder. The roofer, on the other hand, became quite gross; he couldn't drink now without ending up in a disgusting state. 

And so it happened that, early in November, Coupeau went on a binge that ended most unpleasantly both for him and for others. The day before he’d found some work. On this occasion Lantier was 
full of high-flown sentiments, singing the praises of work, saying that work ennobles man. On the first morning, he actually got up while it was still dark in order, quite seriously, to escort his mate to his 
work site, to honour him as a labourer truly worthy of the name. But as they arrived at the Petite-Civette that was just opening, they went in for a brandied plum, one only, intending simply to drink to 
their firm resolve to change their ways. Across from the counter, sitting on a bench with his back against the wall, was Bibi-la-Grillade, glumly smoking his pipe. 

‘Hey, look who’s takin’ it easy!’ said Coupeau. ‘Don't you feel like workin’, you old bugger?’ 

‘No,’ replied their mate, stretching. ‘It's the fuckin’ people you ‘ave to work for ... | walked out on mine yesterday ... They’re all bastards, the whole lot of ’em...’ 

And he accepted a plum. He must have been sitting there on the bench waiting for somebody to buy him a drink. But Lantier stood up for the bosses: they sometimes had a lot to put up with—he knew 
a thing or two about it, having been in business himself. The workers were pretty bad! Always boozing, not giving a damn about their work, leaving you in the lurch bang in the middle of an order, and 
only turing up again when the money ran out. For instance, he’d had a little bloke from Picardy with a craze for being driven around in cabs; so, as soon as he got his week's pay, off he’d go in cabs 
for days on end. Was that the sort of thing a working man should do? Then, suddenly, Lantier started attacking the bosses as well. Oh yes, he could see the whole picture, and he told everybody exactly 
what he thought. A foul lot they were, exploiting everybody shamelessly, living on other people. He, thank God, could sleep with a clear conscience, for he'd always been a friend to his men, preferring 
not to make millions out of them as others did. 

‘Come on, mate, let's get going,’ he said to Coupeau. ‘We've got to be’ave ourselves, or we'll be late.’ 


Bibi-la-Grillade came out with them, swinging his arms. Outside, dawn was barely breaking, its dim glow made dimmer still by the reflection of the muddy road; it had rained during the night and the air 
was very mild. The gaslights had just been turned out; the Rue des Poissonniers, in which patches of darkness still lingered, trapped between the buildings, was filling with the muffled tramp of workmen 
going down into Paris. 

Coupeau, his roofer’s bag slung over his shoulder, marched on with the cocky air of a man who for once in his life meant business. He turned round and asked: 

‘Bibi, d’'you want a job? The boss said | was to bring a mate if | could.’ 

‘No way,’ said Bibi-la-Grillade. ‘You’d better ask Mes-Bottes, he was lookin’ around for something yesterday. Hang on, he’s bound to be in there.’ 

And sure enough, as they reached the end of the street they saw Mes-Bottes in Pére Colombe’s bar. Despite the early hour, the Assommoir was all lit up, with the shutters raised and the gaslights on. 
Lantier waited at the door, telling Coupeau to be as quick as he could because they only had ten minutes. 

‘What! You're goin’ to work for that Bourguignon: bastard!’ cried Mes-Bottes, when Coupeau had talked to him. ‘You won't catch me in that dump again! No, I'd rather starve until next year ... Believe 
me, mate, you won't last three days in that place!’ 

‘It’s really bad, is it?’ asked Coupeau, becoming quite worried. 

‘Oh, as bad as it gets ... You can’t do anything without the guy being on your back the whole time. And the way they talk to you! His missus calls you a drunkard, and you aren’t allowed to spit! | told 
‘em where they could put their job the first day | was there, believe you me!’ 

‘Well, it's good to be warned. | won’t be stayin’ there long if that’s what you've got to put up with. I'll give ita go this mornin’, but if the boss steps out of line I'll pick ‘im up, drop ‘im on his missus, and 
stick ‘em together like a pair of kippers!’ 

Coupeau shook his mate’s hand to thank him for his useful advice, and was on his way out when Mes-Bottes exploded. Fuckin’ hell! Was that Bourguignon bastard going to stop them having a drink? 
Were men no longer men, then? Surely the bastard could wait five minutes. So Lantier went in to join them for a round, and the four of them continued standing there at the counter. Mes-Bottes, in his 
down-at-heel shoes and filthy smock, and his cap squashed down on his head, was now bawling away and glaring round the Assommoir as if he owned it. He’d just been proclaimed Emperor of Piss- 
Pots and King of Hogs for having eaten a salad of live cockroaches and bitten a piece out of a dead cat. 

‘Come on, you bloody Borgia!’* he yelled at Pere Colombe, ‘gimme some o’ the yellow stuff, your best donkey-piss.’ 

When Pére Colombe, pale and phlegmatic in his blue jersey, had filled the four glasses, the gents drained them in one go, so as not to let the drink go flat. 

‘Christ, it bloody well does you good on the way down,’ muttered Bibi-la-Grillade. 

But old Mes-Bottes was telling a funny story. On Friday he’d been so drunk that his mates had stuck his pipe in his mouth with a handful of plaster. It would’ve done for anyone else, but he just 
swaggered about glorying in it. 

‘Are you gentlemen havin’ another?’ asked Pére Colombe in his oily voice. 

‘Yes, the same again,’ said Lantier. ‘It's my round.’ 

They were talking about women now. The previous Sunday Bibi-la-Grillade had taken his missus to an aunt's in Montrouge. Coupeau asked after Malle des Indes,” a laundress from Chaillot! who was 
well known in Pére Colombe’s bar. They were about to down their drinks when Mes-Bottes shouted to Goujet and Lorilleux who were just walking past. They came up to the door but wouldn't come in. 
The blacksmith didn’t feel like drinking anything, while the chain-maker, ashen-faced and shivering, thrust the gold chains he was delivering deep into his pocket, coughed, and declined to join in, saying 
even a tiny drop of spirits made him feel quite ill. 

‘Bloody hypocrites!’ grunted Mes-Bottes. ‘I bet they knock it back when nobody's lookin’.’ 

He sniffed at his glass and then went for Pere Colombe. 

‘You bloody crook! You've changed the bottle! ... You can’t fool me, y'know!’ 

Day had broken and a dingy light now filled the Assommoir. The landlord was 

turning off the gas burners. Coupeau, meanwhile, was making excuses for his brother-in-law: drink just didn’t agree with him, and you shouldn't hold that against him as if it was a crime. He even 
defended Goujet, saying he was lucky if he never had a thirst. And he was talking about going off to work when Lantier, in his best man-of-the-world manner, gave him a little sermon: you paid for your 
round, at the very least, before sloping off; you couldn’t just walk out on your friends like a coward, even if duty called. 

‘When's he goin’ to stop bein’ such a pain about his job!’ shouted Mes-Bottes. 

‘It's your round then, is it, mate?’ Pére Colombe asked Coupeau. 

Coupeau paid for his round. But Bibi-la-Grillade, when his turn came, leaned over the bar and whispered something to the landlord, who slowly shook his head. Mes-Bottes understood and sounded 
off again about Pére Colombe, this time for being such a miser. What! A twerp like him thinking he could treat a mate of theirs like that! Every booze-seller would put a drink on the slate! Did you come 
to a dump like this just to be insulted! The landlord was unperturbed; leaning forward, his big fists on the edge of the counter, he said politely, several times: 

‘Lend the gentleman some money, that would be simpler.’ 

‘Christ Almighty! Yes, I'll lend ‘im some,’ shrieked Mes-Bottes. ‘Here, Bibi, take this and shove it down ‘is fuckin’ throat!’ 

He was now well away. Irritated by the bag Coupeau still had slung over his shoulder, he turned to him and said: 

‘You look like a nursemaid. Put the baby down. It’s turnin’ you into a hunchback.’ 

Coupeau hesitated a moment; then, as if he’d made up his mind after careful reflection, he calmly put his bag on the floor, saying: 

‘It's too late now. I'll go there after lunch. I'll say the missus ‘ad a bellyache ... Listen, Colombe, I'll leave me tools under this bench and pick ‘em up at twelve.’ 

Lantier nodded his approval. A man has to work, that goes without saying; but when you happen to be with friends, good manners come first. The idea of a good old binge had gradually tickled the 
fancy of all four of them, and now, overcome with lethargy, they looked questioningly at one another. Then, realising that they had five whole hours to play with, they were filled with an intense feeling 
of joy, slapping each other on the back and bellowing endearments into each other's faces, especially Coupeau, who seemed younger now that a load had been taken off his mind, and kept calling the 
others ‘me old cock!’ They had another round, then went on to La Puce qui Renifle,” a little dive with a billiard table. Lantier made a face at first because the place wasn’t exactly clean; the hooch cost 
a franc a litre, or ten sous for a half, served in two glasses; and the regulars had made such a mess of the billiard table that the balls stuck to it. But once they started to play, Lantier, who was a wizard 
with the cue, recovered his good grace and good humour as, puffing out his chest, he accompanied each cannon with a wiggle of his hips. 

When it was time for lunch, Coupeau had an idea. He stamped his foot and shouted: 

‘Let's go an’ get Bec-Salé. | know where he’s workin’ ... We can take ‘im with us to ‘ave trotters with hollandaise sauce at Mére Louis's.’ 

They all noisily approved. Yes, Bec-Salé was bound to be feeling like some trotters with hollandaise. So off they went. The streets were a yellowish colour and it was drizzling, but they were too warm 
inside to feel this gentle sprinkle on their limbs. Coupeau led the way to the bolt factory in the Rue Marcadet. As they got there a good half-hour before it was time to knock off for lunch, the roofer gave 
a couple of sous to a kid to go in and tell Bec-Salé his missus had been taken bad and she wanted him home right away. The blacksmith came strutting out at once, perfectly relaxed, scenting a good 
feed. 

‘Ha! You load of pisspots!’ he said, seeing them hiding in a doorway. ‘I guessed it was you ... So what's on the menu?’ 

At Mére Louis's, as they sucked on the little bones from the trotters, they returned to the attack on the bosses. Bec-Salé said there was a rush job on at his place. Oh, the boss wasn’t fussed about the 
odd quarter of an hour; even if you didn’t turn up on time he’d still be all right, he should count himself lucky you went back at all. In any case, there was no way any boss would dare sack Bec-Salé, 
because they just couldn't find blokes of his calibre any more. After the trotters they had an omelette. And a bottle of wine each. Mére Louis had her wine sent up from the Auvergne,; it was the colour 
of blood and you could cut it with a knife. They were beginning to have fun, the party was warming up. 

By the time they got to the dessert, Bec-Salé was shouting: ‘That fuckin’ boss of mine is such a pain! Can you believe it, he’s just decided to ‘ang a bell up in that dump of ‘is. A bell! That's the sort of 
thing you ‘ave for slaves ... Well, it can ring as long as it likes today! There’s no way I’m goin’ back to that anvil! I’ve been at it for five days, | can give it a miss ... If he kicks up a stink, I'll tell im to fuck 
off.’ 

‘I'm goin’ to ‘ave to leave you,’ said Coupeau, looking very serious. ‘l must go and work. | promised me wife ... Ave fun. I'll be with you boys in spirit, y'know.’ 

The others fell about laughing, but Coupeau seemed so serious that when he said he was going to fetch his tools from Pére Colombe’s, they all went with him. He took his bag from under the bench 
and put it in front of him while they all had a final snifter. At one o'clock they were still standing each other rounds. So Coupeau, with a gesture of annoyance, put the tools back under the bench; they 
were getting in his way, he couldn't get close to the counter without stubbing his foot against them. It was too silly to go to work now, he'd go the next day. The other four, who were now engaged in an 
argument about wages, didn’t seem surprised when the roofer suggested, without any explanation, that they take a little stroll on the boulevard to stretch their legs. It had stopped raining. The stroll 
amounted to no more than a couple of hundred yards; strung out in single file with their arms dangling, they walked in silence, rather overcome by the fresh air, unhappy at being outside. Instinctively, 
without even needing to nudge each other, they wandered slowly back up the Rue des Poissonniers to Frangois’s for a glass of the best. They really needed it to lift their spirits. It got you down, being 
in the street; the mud was so bad you wouldn’t even turn a policeman out into it. Lantier steered the others towards the private bar, a poky little room with just one table in it and separated from the 
public bar by a frosted glass partition. As a general rule he preferred private bars because they were more classy. They were nice and cosy there, weren't they? It was just like being at home, you could 
even have a nap if you wanted without being bothered. He asked for the newspaper, spread it out on the table, and looked over it with knitted brows. Coupeau and Mes-Bottes had started a game of 
piquet.: Two bottles and five glasses stood on the table. 

‘So, what are they on about in the paper?’ asked Bibi-la-Grillade. 

Lantier didn’t reply immediately. Then, without looking up: 

‘I'm looking at the parliamentary page. What a useless lot those Republicans are, those lazy buggers on the Left. Do the people elect them just to spout a load of syrupy drivel? Here’s one who believes 
in God, and yet he’s suckin’ up to the bastards in the government. If | was elected, I’d get up on the rostrum and say “Bollocks!” Just that, ’cos that’s what | think!’ 

‘Did you know Badingue got a slap from ‘is missus the other day, in front of the whole Court?’ said Bec-Salé. ‘It’s true! And about nothing, just some silly squabble. He was a bit pissed.’ 

‘Give us a rest with your bloody politics!’ cried the roofer. ‘Read about the murders, they’re much more interesting.’ 

And, going back to his game, he declared three nines and three queens: 

‘I've got three down the drain and three lovely ladies ... Those skirts never leave me alone.’ 

They emptied their glasses. Lantier began to read aloud: 

‘A shocking crime has brought terror to the commune of Gaillon: (Seine-et-Marne). A son has murdered his father with a spade, to rob him of thirty sous...’ 

They all uttered cries of horror. There was one they'd gladly have gone to see having his head removed! No, the guillotine was too good for him, he should have been chopped into little bits. They were 
equally appalled by a story of infanticide, but Lantier, taking a high moral position, excused the woman and put all the blame on her seducer—because, after all, if some shit of a man hadn't got the 
poor woman in the family way, she’d never have been able to drown it in a water closet. But what really got them excited were the exploits of the Marquis de T——: coming away from a ball in the 
Boulevard des Invalides: at two in the morning, he'd seen off three thugs; without even taking his gloves off, he’d dealt with the first two by butting them in the stomach, and had grabbed hold of the 
third by the ear and marched him off to the police station. What about that! Too bad he was a nobleman. 

‘Just listen to this,’ Lantier went on. ‘I've got to the society news. “The Comtesse de Brétigny’s eldest daughter is soon to marry the young Baron de Valengay,: aide-de-camp to His Majesty. Among the 
wedding presents are more than three hundred thousand francs’ worth of lace.”’ 

‘So bloody what!’ interrupted Bibi-la-Grillade. ‘We don’t want to know what colour her nightdress is. The girl can ‘ave as much lace as she wants, she'll still lose ‘er cherry the same way they all do.’ 
As Lantier looked as if he was going to carry on reading, Bec-Salé snatched the paper out of his hands and sat on it, saying: 

‘Come on, that’s enough! I'll keep it nice and warm ... That's all paper’s good for...’ 

Mes-Bottes, who had been studying his hand, thumped the table triumphantly. He’d got ninety-three. 

‘The Revolution!’ he cried. ‘A flush in clubs makes twenty, right? Then, a diamond straight, twenty-three; three kings, twenty-six; three knaves, twenty-nine; three aces, ninety-two ... So when | play 
Year One of the Republic, ninety-three.”: 

‘You're done for, mate,’ the others cried to Coupeau. 


They ordered two more bottles. Their glasses were constantly being refilled and they were getting more and more drunk. By about five it was beginning to get disgusting, and Lantier, who'd gone quiet, 
was getting ready to slip away; yelling and spilling wine all over wasn’t his style. Coupeau stood up at this point to make the boozer’s sign of the cross. Tapping his head he pronounced Montpernasse, 
on his right shoulder Menilmonte, on his left shoulder La Courtille, in the middle of his belly Bagnolet,: and in the pit of the stomach sautéed rabbit, three times. The hatter took advantage of the 
commotion caused by this little exercise and quietly made off. His mates didn’t even notice he’d gone. By now he was pretty tight, but once out in the fresh air he pulled himself together and walked 
calmly back to the shop, where he told Gervaise that Coupeau had gone off with some friends. 

Two days went by. The roofer had still not turned up. He was knocking around in the neighbourhood, no one quite knew where. Some people said they'd seen him at Mére Baquet's, at the Papillon, or 
at the Petit Bonhomme qui Tousse. But while some were sure he was alone, others said they’d run into him in the company of seven or eight other drunks. Gervaise shrugged her shoulders in 
resignation. Oh well, she’d just have to get used to it. She didn’t run after him; in fact, if she caught sight of him in a bar, she’d make a detour to avoid putting his back up. So she waited for him to come 
home, listening at night in case she heard him snoring outside the door. He'd fall asleep anywhere—on a pile of rubbish, on a bench, on a patch of waste ground, in the gutter. The next day, having 
hardly slept off the previous day’s drinking, he’d start all over again, banging on the shutters of taverns and careering off once more on a wild reel of tots, big glasses, and bottles, losing his friends and 
then finding them again, wandering off and stumbling back befuddled, seeing the streets dance before his eyes, seeing night fall and day break, no thought in his head except drinking and sleeping it 
off wherever he happened to be. When he’d finally slept it all off, it would be over. All the same, on the second day, Gervaise went to Pere Colombe’s Assommoir, to see what she could find out; he’d 
been seen there five times, and that was all anyone could tell her. She had to be satisfied with taking home his bag of tools that was still under the bench. 

That evening, seeing she was upset, Lantier offered to take her to the café-concert,: to cheer her up. She declined at first, saying she wasn't in the mood. She wouldn't have said no otherwise, because 
he made the offer in too straightforward a way for her to suspect anything. He seemed concerned at her situation, and his manner was quite fatherly. Coupeau had never stayed out for two nights 
running. Despite herself, she kept going to the door every ten minutes, iron in hand, to look up and down the street to see if there was any sign of him. She said she had pins and needles in her legs, 
and couldn't stand still. Of course, for all she cared, Coupeau could break a leg or fall under a cab and be killed, it would be good riddance; she no longer had the slightest feeling, she declared, for a 
bastard like that. But all the same it was maddening to be wondering all the time if he’d be coming back or not. So, when the gaslights were lit, and Lantier started talking again about the café-concert, 
she accepted. After all, she’d be a fool to deny herself a bit of pleasure when her husband had been out on the town for three days straight. Since he was staying out, she’d go out as well. The place 
could burn to the ground as far as she was concerned. Life was getting her down so much that she was ready to put a match to it herself. 

They had a quick bite to eat, she urged Maman Coupeau to go to bed straight away, and at eight o’clock she went off on Lantier’s arm. Having closed the shop, she left by the courtyard door and gave 
the key to Madam Boche, saying that if her pig of a husband turned up, would she kindly see him to bed. 

The hatter was waiting for her under the archway; he’d spruced himself up and was whistling a little tune. She was wearing her silk dress. They walked slowly, close together; as they were caught in 
the shafts of light coming from the shops, they could be seen talking softly and smiling at each other. 

The café-concert was in the Boulevard de Rochechouart; once a small café, it had been enlarged by the addition of a wooden structure in the back yard. A string of glass globes outlined the entrance 
with bright lights. Several tall posters, stuck on wooden boards, stood on the ground next to the gutter. 

‘Here we are,’ said Lantier. ‘Tonight, first appearance of Madam Amanda, popular singer.’~ 

Then he spotted Bibi-la-Grillade, who was also reading the poster. Bibi had a black eye, evidently the result of a fight the night before. 

‘So, where’s Coupeau?’ Lantier asked, glancing round. ‘You've lost im, ’ave you?’ 

‘Oh, ages ago! ’Aven’t seen ‘im since yesterday,’ Bibi replied. ‘We got into a punch-up coming out of Mére Baquet's. | don’t like it when things get violent. What ’appened was we got into an argument 
with the waiter at Mére Baquet’s about a bottle he tried to make us pay for twice ... So | scarpered and went to ‘ave a bit of a kip.’ 

He was still yawning, he'd slept for eighteen hours. But he’d sobered up completely, though he seemed in a daze and his ragged old jacket was covered in fluff; he must have gone to bed fully dressed. 
‘So you don’t know where my ‘usband is?’ asked Gervaise. 

‘No, no idea ... It was five when we left Mére Baquet’s. Yes, that’s it! ... He may well ‘ave gone down the street. Yes, come to think of it, | saw ‘im go into the Papillon with a coachman. God, what silly 
sods we are! No good for anything!’ 

Lantier and Gervaise had a very nice evening at the café-concert. At eleven, when the place closed, they ambled back, in no particular hurry. The air was quite nippy and people were making their way 
home in groups; there were some young women laughing loudly, in the shadows under the trees, because their blokes were getting a bit too fresh. Lantier was humming one of Miss Amanda’s songs: 
‘My nose is where it tickles me.’: Gervaise, getting carried away, as if half drunk, took up the refrain. It had been very hot in there, and what with the two drinks she’d had, together with the pipe smoke 
and the smell of all those bodies packed together, she was feeling quite queasy. But the strongest impression she carried away with her was of Miss Amanda. Never would she have dared to appear 
in public with so little on. But, to give the lady her due, she had the most wonderful skin. And Gervaise listened with sensual curiosity as Lantier went into details about her person, with the air of aman 
who knew exactly what he was talking about. 

‘Everybody's asleep,’ said Gervaise, after ringing three times before Boche released the door-pull. 

The door opened, but the porch was in darkness, and when she knocked on the window of the lodge to ask for her key, Madam Boche said something which at first she couldn’t understand. Finally, 
she understood that the policeman Poisson had brought Coupeau home in a dreadful state, and that the key ought to be in the lock. 

‘My God!’ muttered Lantier when they were inside. ‘What's he done? It stinks like hell.’ 

Indeed it did. Gervaise, who was trying to find some matches, kept stepping in something wet. When she’d managed to light a candle, a pretty sight met their eyes. Coupeau had vomited everywhere: 
it was all over the room; the bed was covered in it, the carpet too, and even the chest of drawers was splattered. What's more, Coupeau had fallen off the bed where Poisson must have dumped him 
and was snoring away, in the middle of his own filth. He was sprawled at full length, wallowing like a pig, with one cheek smeared with vomit, breathing foul breath out of his open mouth, his hair, 
already grey, brushing against the large puddle round his head. 

‘The dirty pig! The dirty pig!’ Gervaise kept repeating, extremely angry. ‘He’s puked up everywhere. Not even a dog would’ve done that, a dying dog would be more decent.’ 

Neither of them dared move, not knowing where to put their feet. He’d never come home so drunk or made such a disgusting mess in the room. The sight of it dealt a severe blow to whatever feelings 
his wife still had for him. In the past, when he’d come home a bit tipsy or quite pickled, she’d been indulgent rather than feeling repelled. But this was too much, it turned her stomach. She wouldn't 
have touched him with a bargepole. The mere thought of this slob’s skin in contact with hers filled her with horror, like having to lie next to someone who'd died of some foul disease. 

‘But | must sleep somewhere,’ she muttered. ‘I can’t sleep in the street ... Oh well, I'll climb over him somehow.’ 

She tried to step over Coupeau’s prone body but had to catch hold of a corner of the chest of drawers to prevent herself from slipping on the vomit. Coupeau completely blocked off the bed. So Lantier, 
smiling to himself at the thought that she certainly wouldn't be laying her head on her own pillow that night, took her hand and said in a fervent whisper: 

‘Gervaise ... Listen, Gervaise...’ 

She understood what he meant and pulled her hand away, so flustered that she said tu to him as she used to. 

‘No, leave me ... Please, Auguste, go to your room ... I'll manage. I'll climb in from the bottom.’ 

‘Come on, Gervaise, don’t be silly,’ he kept saying. ‘It smells really awful, you can’t stay here ... Come with me. What are you afraid of? He can’t hear us, can he?’ 

She carried on struggling, furiously shaking her head. In her agitation, as if to show she meant to stay where she was, she began to take off her clothes, throwing her silk dress on to a chair, and 
stripping until she stood there in her chemise and petticoat, all white, her neck and arms bare. It was her bed, wasn’t it? She wanted to sleep in her own bed. Twice more she tried to find a clean spot 
and get in, but Lantier wouldn't give up, putting his arms round her, saying things that set her blood on fire. What a fix she was in, with a hopeless husband in front of her, preventing her from slipping 
decently into bed, and a shit of a man behind, whose only thought was to take advantage of her predicament and have her again! As the hatter was beginning to raise his voice, she begged him to be 
quiet. And she stopped to listen, straining her ears in the direction of the little room where Nana and Maman Coupeau were sleeping. She could hear heavy breathing, so they must be asleep. 

‘Leave me alone, Auguste, you'll wake them up,’ she went on, clasping her hands together. ‘Be sensible. Some other day, somewhere else. Not here, where my daughter might see.’ 

He said nothing, but just smiled, kissing her slowly on the ear, in the teasing way he used to kiss her in the old days, to excite her. A weakness came over her and she felt a great buzzing in her head 
and a great shudder go through her body. Even so, she took one more step forward, but had to give up. It was no good, her revulsion was too great and the smell was getting so bad that, had she 
stayed, she would have been sick herself in the bed. Coupeau, dead to the world, with leaden limbs and mouth askew, was sleeping off his bender as if he was lying on a feather mattress. The whole 
street could have come in and had his wife and he would not have been disturbed in the slightest. 

‘It's no use,’ she mumbled. ‘It's his fault, | can’t help it ... My God, he’s turned me out of me own bed ... I’ve a bed of my own no more ... No, | can’t help it, it’s his fault.’ 

She was trembling, hardly knew what she was doing. And as Lantier guided her into his room, Nana’s face appeared behind one of the panes in the glass door of the little room. She had just woken up 
and had got quietly out of bed in her nightdress, pale with sleep. She looked at her father, lying in his vomit; then, with her face pressed to the glass, she stood there watching intently, very serious, 
until her mother’s petticoat disappeared into the other man’s room, opposite. Her staring eyes, the eyes of a perverted child, shone with sensual curiosity. 
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THAT winter, Maman Coupeau was nearly carried off by a choking fit. Every year, in December, her asthma was sure to keep her flat on her back for two or three weeks. She was getting on, seventy- 
three come St Anthony's Day.: What's more, she was in a pretty decrepit state, the slightest thing would set her wheezing, even though she was big and plump. The doctor said that one day she'd have 
one of her attacks and pop off just like that. 

When she was laid up in bed, she became as nasty as the mange. Of course, the little room she slept in with Nana was hardly very cheerful. Between the child’s bed and hers there was just room for 
two chairs. The faded grey wallpaper hung down in strips. From the round skylight near the ceiling came a pale, dim light as in a cellar. Being there would make anybody feel old, especially if you 
couldn't breathe properly. At night when she couldn't sleep she'd listen to the child breathing, at least that helped to pass the time. But during the day, since no one came to see her from morning till 
night, she moaned, and wept, and kept repeating to herself for hours on end, rolling her head about on the pillow: 

‘This is misery! This is such misery! They're goin’ to leave me ’ere to die in prison, that’s what they're goin’ to do!’ 

And when someone did come to see her, Virginie or Madam Boche, to ask how she was, she didn’t answer, but launched straight into her lamentations: 

‘Dear me, yes, it don’t ’alf cost a lot, the food | eat ‘ere! | wouldn't ‘ave nearly as much to put up with if | was with strangers! For instance, | wanted a cup of tisane—well, they brought me a whole jugful, 
just to make me feel bad about drinkin’ too much of it. And then there’s Nana. | brought that kid up meself, but now she runs off barefoot first thing in the mornin’ and | don’t see her again all day. 
Anyone’d think | smell bad. But at night she’s out to the world, she’d never wake up once to see if I’m all right. I’m just a burden to them, they're just waitin’ for me to kick the bucket. Well, it won't be 
long. | 'aven’t got a son any more, that laundress bitch took ’im from me. She’d beat me to death if she wasn’t afraid of the law.’ 

It was true Gervaise was a bit rough at times. The place was going to the dogs, they were all on edge and flying off the handle at the slightest provocation. One morning when Coupeau had a hangover 
he shouted: ‘The old girl keeps sayin’ she’s goin’ to die, so what's she waitin’ for!’ and this had cut Maman Coupeau to the quick. They complained about how much she cost them, and said to her face 
that if she wasn’t there they'd spend a lot less. If truth be told, though, she didn’t behave very well either. For example, when she saw her eldest daughter, Madam Lerat, she’d start bellyaching, accusing 
her son and daughter-in-law of starving her to death, all in order to wheedle twenty sous out of Madam Lerat that she'd spend on nice titbits to eat. And she told the Lorilleux the most terrible tales about 
where their ten francs went—on things Gervaise fancied, new bonnets, cakes eaten on the sly, and even worse things she didn’t dare mention. Two or three times she nearly brought the family to 
blows. Sometimes she took one side and sometimes the other. In short, it was a madhouse. 

When her asthma was at its worst, one afternoon when Madam Lorilleux and Madam Lerat were both by her bedside, Maman Coupeau blinked her eyes at them as a sign that they should bend down 
close to her. She could hardly speak. She whispered softly: 

‘Shockin’ goins-on! | heard ’em last night. Yes, yes, Gimpy and the hatter! Goin’ at it like anythin’! Coupeau’s a fine one. Shockin’!’ 

In short gasps, coughing and choking, she told them how her son must have come home dead drunk the night before. And, as she couldn’t sleep, she’d heard everything—Gimpy’s bare feet on the 
floor, Lantier calling to her in a whisper, the connecting door being opened very gently, and all the rest. It must have gone on until early morning, she couldn't be sure of the time because, try as she 
might to stay awake, she'd finally dozed off. 

‘And the worst of it’, she went on, ‘is that Nana must have heard as well. She was very restless all night, though she usually sleeps like a log. She was tossin’ and turnin’ as if she had live coals in her 
bed.’ 


The two women didn’t seem surprised. 

‘Of course!’ murmured Madam Lorilleux. ‘It must have started the first day he came! As long as Coupeau doesn’t mind, it’s none of our business. But still! It doesn’t do our family any credit.’ 

‘If 'd been there,’ said Madam Lerat, pursing her lips, ‘I'd have given her a fright, I'd have shouted somethin’, like “I can see you!” or “Police!” A servant girl who works for a doctor told me that, according 
to her master, a fright like that at a certain moment can kill a woman stone dead. And if she’d been struck dead there and then, it would’ve been only right, wouldn't it? She’d have been punished right 
where she'd sinned.’ 

Soon the whole neighbourhood knew that Gervaise went to Lantier’s room every night. Madam Lorilleux made a great show of indignation in front of the neighbours; she felt sorry for her brother, that 
silly fool who was being made the biggest cuckold around; and the only reason, she said, why she still set foot in that madhouse was to see her poor mother, who was forced to live in the midst of such 
vice. With one accord, the neighbours put all the blame on Gervaise. She must have been the one to lead the hatter astray. You could see it in her eyes. Yes, in spite of the nasty rumours, they all 
continued to have a soft spot for that sly devil Lantier, who went on behaving like a real gent, reading his paper as he strolled down the street, always gallant and attentive to the ladies, never short of 
sweets and flowers to give them. He was just behaving naturally as cock of the roost, a man’s a man after all, you couldn’t expect him to say no to women if they threw themselves at him. But there 
was no excuse for her, she was a disgrace to the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or. And the Lorilleux, who were Nana’s godparents, got the kid to go up to their place so they could pump her for details. When 
they asked her roundabout questions she’d put on her gormless look, lowering her long, soft eyelashes as if to hide the flame in her eyes. 

In the midst of all this public indignation, Gervaise went quietly about her business, weary and half asleep. At first she’d felt very guilty and very shameless, and had been disgusted with herself. When 
she left Lantier’s room she'd wash her hands and then, with a wet cloth, rub her shoulders so hard she nearly scraped the skin off, as if to get rid of the filth. If, after that, Coupeau tried to fool around, 
she’d get annoyed and run off shivering to the back of the shop to get dressed; and she wouldn't let the hatter touch her if her husband had just kissed her. She'd have liked to change her skin when 
she changed men. But gradually she got used to it. It was too tiring to wash every time. Her lazy habits sapped her will, her need to be happy made her find what pleasure she could in the situation. 
She was indulgent towards herself and others, just trying to arrange things so that nobody would get upset. As long as her husband and her lover were content, as long as the household chugged along 
as normal and they all had a nice time from morning to night, well fed, pleased with life, and taking things easy, there was nothing to complain about, was there? After all, she couldn't be doing anything 
so very wrong, since it was all working out to everybody's satisfaction; you normally get punished when you do wrong. In this way, her shamelessness became a habit. Now it all worked like clockwork; 
each time Coupeau came home drunk that happened at least every Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, she went across to Lantier’s room. She divided her nights between them, and after a while she 
even took to leaving Coupeau fast asleep, if he was snoring too loudly, and going over to snooze in peace in the hatter’s bed. It wasn’t that she felt more attached to him. No, it was just that she found 
him cleaner and she could sleep better in his room; it was like having a bath. In short, she was like a cat who loves curling up for a nap on clean sheets. 

Maman Coupeau never dared say anything openly about all this. But when they had a quarrel, and the laundress had shaken her up a bit, the old girl would make some pretty pointed remarks. She'd 
say she knew some men who were really stupid and some women who were complete sluts; and she’d mutter other things, cruder still, with all the coarseness of expression of someone who'd once 
worked in the tailoring trade. The first few times, Gervaise had stared at her very hard without saying anything. Later, however, she defended herself in general terms, also without being explicit. If a 
woman was married to a drunkard, a dirty pig who wallowed in his own filth, she might be forgiven for looking around for someone cleaner. She went further, making the point that Lantier was just as 
much her husband as Coupeau was, perhaps more so. Hadn’t she started going with him when she was fourteen? Hadn't she had two children by him?: Well, since that was the case, it was all 
excusable and nobody had the right to throw stones. She said she was only doing what was natural. And they’d better not start picking on her, because she’d soon give them a dose of their own 
medicine. The Rue de la Goutte-d’Or didn’t exactly smell of roses! Little Madam Vigouroux was on her back in the coal from morning to night. Madam Lehongre, the grocer’s wife, was sleeping with her 
brother-in-law, a terrible slob she wouldn't touch with a bargepole. That prissy little watchmaker across the street was nearly had up at the Assizes for something dreadful, sleeping with his own daughter, 
a brazen creature who worked the boulevards. And with a sweep of her arm she indicated the whole neighbourhood, saying she’d need a good hour to go through all those folks’ dirty laundry, all 
sleeping together like animals, fathers, mothers, kids, jam-packed, rolling about in their own filth. Oh yes, there was so much she could tell, there was filth wherever you looked, everywhere stank of it. 
Yes, yes, it was a pretty picture in this part of Paris, with men and women living on top of each other because they were so poor! If you put them together in a mortar, and pounded them up, all you'd 
get out of them would be enough dung to fertilize the cherry trees on the plain of Saint-Denis. 

‘It'd be better for them not to spit in the air, so it doesn’t land on their own faces,’ she’d shout when pushed too far. ‘They should mind their own business. Live and let live. | don’t criticize other people, 
as long as I’m not dragged through the mud by them as what's up to their necks in it themselves.’ 

And one day, when Maman Coupeau said something particularly provocative, she’d answered between clenched teeth: 

‘You're takin’ advantage of the fact you're laid up in bed. It’s not right, you know very well I’m good to you, I’ve never said anythin’ about your carryings-on. Oh yes, | know all about it, a fine old time 
you had—two or three men while Pére Coupeau was still alive. No, you needn't start coughin’, I've had my say. All I’m askin’ is that you leave me alone.’ 

The old lady had almost choked. The next day, when Goujet came to collect her mother’s washing, Maman Coupeau called him into her room and kept him sitting by her bed for a long time. She knew 
how he felt about Gervaise, and she'd noticed he’d been depressed and unhappy for some time, suspecting the awful things that were going on. So, to get her own back for the row of the day before, 
she bluntly told him the truth, sobbing and moaning as if Gervaise’s bad behaviour affected her the most. When Goujet came out of the little room, he was so overcome that he had to lean against the 
wall. Then, when Gervaise came back, Maman Coupeau shouted that Madam Goujet wanted her to take the washing over straight away, whether it was ironed or not; and she seemed so excited that 
Gervaise guessed she'd been telling tales and imagined the painful scene and the heartbreak that lay in store. 

Very pale, her legs already turning to jelly, she put the washing in a basket and set off. It was years now since she’d repaid a sou of her debt to the Goujets. It still stood at four hundred and twenty-five 
francs. She took the money for the washing every time, saying she was hard up. It made her feel ashamed, because she seemed to be taking advantage of Goujet's friendship to do him out of his 
money. Coupeau, less scrupulous now, would snigger, saying that Goujet must have been kissing and cuddling her on the sly and took that as payment. But Gervaise, despite the relationship she’d 
fallen into with Lantier, was most indignant, and asked her husband if that was what he wanted. Nobody could speak ill of Goujet in front of her; her affection for him was like a remnant of her integrity. 
And so, each time she delivered the laundry to these good folk, she felt sick at heart as soon as she set foot on their staircase. 

‘So, you've come at last,’ Madam Goujet said curtly as she opened the door. ‘When | want to order my coffin, I'll ask you to go and do it for me.’ 

Gervaise went in feeling so awkward she didn’t even dare mumble an excuse. She couldn’t be relied on to be punctual any more, never arrived on time, kept some customers waiting a whole week. 
Little by little, she was letting everything go. 

‘I've been waiting since last week,’ the lacemaker went on. ‘And what’s more you lie. You send your girl to tell me some story: you're just doing my things, it'll all be brought over that evening, or else 
there’s been an accident, it’s fallen into a bucket. And in the meantime | lose a whole day’s work, nothing comes and | get quite worried. No, it's not good enough. Well, let's see what you've got in the 
basket! Let's hope it’s all here this time! Have you brought the pair of sheets you've had for the last month, and the shirt you forgot last time?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ Gervaise mumbled. ‘I've got the shirt, here itis.’ 

But Madam Goujet protested that it wasn’t theirs, and she wouldn't take it. Now she was being given other people’s things! This was too much! Already the previous week she'd had two handkerchiefs 
that didn’t have her mark on them. She certainly didn’t like the idea of getting laundry from goodness knows where. And after all, she preferred her own things. 

‘And the sheets?’ she went on. ‘You can't find them, can you? Well, my girl, you'll have to look for them, because | must have them by tomorrow morning!’ 

There was a silence. Gervaise sensed that the door of Goujet’s room behind her was ajar, and this made her feel even more upset. She imagined he was in there; and how awful if he’d overheard all 
these reproaches, to which she had no reply because they were fully justified! She assumed a meek, submissive air, looking down and putting the washing on the bed as quickly as possible. But things 
got still worse when Madam Goujet began to inspect the items one by one. She picked each one up, then dropped it, saying: 

‘You know, you're really losing your touch. | used to be able to compliment you each time, but not now. These days you do things just anyhow, you make a mess of everything. Look at this shirt front, 
it's got scorch marks on the pleats. And the buttons are all torn off. | don’t know how you manage it, but there’s never a button left on. And look at this! Here’s a petticoat I’m not going to pay for. It’s still 
dirty, all you’ve done is spread the dirt. No thanks! If the clothes don’t even get clean now!...’ 

She stopped, counted the articles, and cried: 

‘What! Is this all you’ve brought? There are two pairs of stockings missing, six towels, a tablecloth, and some dusters! What do you take me for? | said | wanted everything back, ironed or not. If your 
girl doesn’t bring me the rest within the hour, there'll be trouble—I’m warning you.’ 

At that moment, Goujet coughed in his room. Gervaise gave a start. To think she was being spoken to like this in front of him! She stood there in the middle of the room, feeling very awkward and 
embarrassed, waiting to be handed the dirty clothes. But after checking everything, Madam Goujet quietly sat down again by the window and carried on darning a lace shawl. 

‘And the washing?’ Gervaise asked timidly. 

‘No, thank you,’ the old lady replied. ‘Nothing this week.’ 

Gervaise turned pale. Madam Goujet was taking away her custom. At this, she felt so upset that she had to sit down on a chair, because her legs were giving way under her. She made no attempt to 
defend herself, and all she could say was: 

‘Is Mister Goujet ill?” 

Yes, he wasn’t feeling well, he’d had to come home instead of going to the forge, and he’d just gone to lie down to rest. Madam Goujet’s tone was very serious, sitting there in her black dress as usual, 
her white face framed by her nun-like headdress. The day rate for bolt-makers had been cut again; it had gone down from nine francs to seven, because of the machines that now did all the work. And 
she explained that they were trying to economize on everything; she was going to start doing her own washing again. Of course, it would have come in very handy if the Coupeaus had paid back the 
money her son had lent them. But she certainly had no intention of setting the bailiffs on them because they couldn't pay. When she mentioned the debt, Gervaise lowered her eyes and seemed to be 
following the nimble play of the lacemaker’s needle as it picked up the stitches one by one. 

‘But’, continued Madam Goujet, ‘if you tried to cut back a bit, you'd be able to pay it off. After all, you eat very well, and spend a lot, I’m sure. If you gave us just ten francs a month...’ 

She was interrupted by Goujet’s voice, calling: 

‘Maman! Maman!’ 

She came and sat down again, but changed the subject. Her son had no doubt begged her not to talk about the money. But, in spite of herself, she returned to the subject of the debt five minutes later. 
Oh yes, she'd foreseen what was happening, the roofer was drinking the shop away, and he’d drag his wife down with him. If her son had listened to her, he’d never have lent the five hundred francs. 
He’d be married by now, he wouldn't be eating his heart out, with nothing to look forward to in life. She was getting angry, not mincing her words, directly accusing Gervaise of having conspired with 
Coupeau to take advantage of her poor muggins of a son. Oh yes, there were some women who played the hypocrite for years, but it all came out in the end. 

‘Maman! Maman!’ Goujet called again, this time quite urgently. 

She stood up, and when she came back she said, as she took up her work again: 

‘Go in, he wants to see you.’ 

Trembling, Gervaise went in, leaving the door ajar. She was deeply affected because it was as if they were admitting to Madam Goujet their feelings for each other. She looked round once again at the 
quiet little room, with its walls covered in pictures and its narrow iron bedstead, like the room of a fifteen-year-old boy. Goujet, his huge body as if drained of strength by what Maman Coupeau had told 
him, was stretched out on the bed; his eyes were red and his fine blond beard was still wet with tears. In his first moments of rage he must have pounded his pillow with his great fists, for it was torn 
and feathers were coming out. 

‘Maman’s wrong, you know,’ he almost whispered. ‘You don’t owe me anything. | won’t hear another word about it.’ 

He sat up and looked at her. His eyes filled with tears again. 

‘Are you ill, Mister Goujet?’ she asked softly. ‘Tell me what's wrong.’ 

‘It's nothing. | tired myself out yesterday. I’m going to have a nap.’ 

But then, his feelings gushing out, he cried: 

‘My God, my God, it should never have happened, never! You gave me your word. And now there it is, there it is! Oh my God, | can’t bear it! Please go!’ 

With a gentle gesture he begged her to leave. She didn’t go over to the bed, she went out as he asked, dazed, unable to say anything to comfort him. In the next room she picked up her basket, but 
still didn’t go, trying to find something to say. But Madam Goujet went on with her mending, without looking up. In the end it was she who said: 

‘Goodnight, then. Send the washing back and we'll settle up later.’ 

‘Yes, all right, goodnight,’ mumbled Gervaise. 


She closed the door slowly, casting one last look at this clean, well-ordered home where, she felt, she was leaving something of her better self. She made her way back to the shop in the stupid, 
mechanical way cows wander home, hardly aware of the way they’re going. Maman Coupeau, out of bed for the first time, was sitting next to the stove. But Gervaise made no attempt to take her to 
task; she was too tired, her bones ached as if she’d been beaten. Life, she felt, was just too hard, and short of kicking the bucket straight away there was just no answer to the pain of it all. 

From now on, Gervaise didn’t give a damn about anything. She’d send people packing with a vague wave of the hand. Each time a fresh problem arose she'd take refuge in her one remaining pleasure, 
her three meals a day. For all she cared the shop could have crumbled to dust; as long as she wasn’t underneath it she’d gladly have walked away in the clothes she was wearing. And indeed the shop 
was collapsing, not all at once, but bit by bit, every day. One by one the customers were losing patience and taking their washing elsewhere. Mister Madinier, Miss Remanjou, and even the Boches, 
had gone back to Madam Fauconnier, whom they found more reliable. People eventually got tired of waiting three weeks for a pair of stockings and putting on shirts that still had the previous Sunday's 
grease-spots on them. Gervaise, her appetite undiminished, bade them good riddance, telling them it was a good job they were clearing off, she was bloody glad she wouldn't have to handle their filthy 
things any more. All right! The whole neighbourhood could bugger off, she’d be shot of a whole heap of muck, and she'd have that much less work. The only customers she kept were those who paid 
late or not at all, the tarts, and women like Madam Gaudron, whose stuff smelled so bad that no other laundry in the Rue Neuve would take it. The shop had become so run down that she'd had to 
dismiss her last assistant, Madam Putois, and was left alone with her apprentice, squinty Augustine, who was getting more stupid by the day. And even then there wasn’t always any work for them to 
do and they'd hang about for whole afternoons, squatting on their stools. In short, complete disaster. You could smell it a mile off. 

Naturally, as apathy and poverty took hold, so did squalor. You’d never have recognized the lovely sky-blue shop that had once been Gervaise’s pride and joy. The woodwork and windowpanes at the 
front that were never cleaned, were constantly spattered all over with mud from passing carriages. In the window, hanging on the brass rod, were three grey rags that had belonged to customers who'd 
died in hospital. And inside it was even shabbier: the damp from washing hung up near the ceiling to dry had made the wallpaper come unstuck; the Pompadour chintz was hanging in shreds like 
cobwebs heavy with dust; in a corner, the broken stove, full of holes made by the poker, looked like a heap of old iron in a junk shop; the worktable seemed as if it had been used by a whole regiment, 
stained as it was with wine and coffee, plastered with jam, and greasy from the Monday feasts. And along with all that there was a smell of starch gone sour and a stench made up of mildew, burt fat, 
and general dirt. But Gervaise felt quite at home in the midst of it all. She hadn't noticed the shop getting dirty; she just went along with it, and became as used to the shreds of wallpaper and the greasy 
woodwork as she was to wearing torn skirts and not washing her ears. The dirt itself was like a cosy nest she loved to snuggle into. To let things slide, to wait for the dust to stop up the holes and 
spread a velvety coat over everything, to feel the whole place sinking around her in a numbing state of idleness, was a truly sensual pleasure, a kind of intoxication. To be left in peace was all that 
mattered, she didn’t care about the rest. Her debts were still mounting, but she’d stopped worrying about them. She was losing all scruples: she’d pay or not pay, it was all left vague, and she’d rather 
not think about it. When one shop would no longer give her credit, she’d open an account at the place next door. She owed money everywhere, every ten yards or so. Just to take the Rue de la Goutte- 
d’Or, she no longer dared to walk past the coal merchant's, the grocer’s, or the fruiterer’s, and that meant that to get to the wash-house she had to go round by the Rue des Poissonniers, a good ten 
minutes’ walk. Shopkeepers started accusing her of being a cheat. One evening, the man who'd sold her the furniture for Lantier caused a bit of a stir by yelling that, if she didn’t cough up the money 
she owed, he’d grab hold of her and get paid in kind. Of course, scenes like that left her all of a tremble; but she’d just shake herself like a dog, and that was it, it wouldn't spoil her appetite that evening. 
Cheeky buggers, bothering her like that! She hadn’t got any money, and she couldn't produce it out of thin air, could she! Besides, shopkeepers were a load of sharks, they deserved to wait for their 
money. And she’d go back to sleep in her little corner, trying not to think about what was sure to happen in the end. She’d go under! But until then, she wouldn't let anybody upset her. 

Meanwhile, Maman Coupeau was on her feet again. For another year, the shop scraped by. Of course, during the summer there was a bit more work—the white skirts and cotton dresses of the girls 
who worked the outer boulevards. But they were going steadily downhill, sinking a little deeper into the mire each week, but still with ups and downs, some evenings when they just stared at the empty 
larder, others when they stuffed themselves with veal until they nearly burst. Maman Coupeau was always to be seen in the street with parcels tucked under her apron, ambling along as if out for a 
walk, heading for the pawnshop in the Rue Polonceau. She would hunch her shoulders and wear the unctuous, self-righteous expression of a devout churchgoer on her way to Mass; and she quite 
enjoyed it, it amused her to dabble in money, and haggling with old clothes dealers titillated her passion for gossip. The assistants in the Rue Polonceau had got well used to her; they called her ‘Maman 
Four Francs’, because she always asked for four francs when they offered her three, for bundles no bigger than a knob of butter. Gervaise would have put the house itself in hock; her mania for pawning 
things was such that she’d have shaved her head if she’d been able to get a loan on her hair. It was all so easy; how could you resist going there for a bit of loose change when you needed a loaf of 
bread? The whole caboodle went the same way: linen, clothes, even tools and furniture. In the early days, if she had a good week, she'd take the opportunity to redeem her stuff, though back it'd go 
the following week. But later on she stopped caring and let it all go, and sold her pawn tickets. There was just one thing that broke her heart, and that was to pawn her clock to pay a twenty-franc bill to 
a bailiff who came to serve a writ. Until then she’d sworn she’d rather starve to death than part with her clock. When Maman Coupeau carried it off in a little hatbox, she slumped on to a chair, with tears 
in her eyes, as if everything she owned was being taken away from her. But when Maman Coupeau came back with twenty-five francs, this unexpected sum, five francs more than she’d anticipated, 
consoled her greatly; she sent the old girl out again straight away to buy four sous’ worth of grog in a tumbler, just to celebrate the five-franc piece. Often nowadays, when they were on good terms, 
they had a tipple together on a corner of the worktable, a mixture of brandy and cassis. Maman Coupeau had the knack of bringing the tumbler back in her apron pocket without spilling a drop. No need 
for the neighbours to know, was there? In fact the neighbours knew perfectly well. The fruiterer, the tripe-shop woman, and the grocer’s boys would say: ‘Look! The old girl's off to see Uncle’ or ‘Look! 
The old girl’s got her glass of grog in her apron.’ And of course this turned the neighbours even more against Gervaise. She was guzzling everything up, the whole shop would soon disappear down 
the hatch. Yes, yes, a few more mouthfuls and the place would be as clean as a whistle. 

In the midst of this general devastation Coupeau was flourishing. That bloody pisspot was in fine form. He was getting positively fatter on plonk and firewater. He ate a lot and made fun of the weedy 
Lorilleux, who said booze was a killer; in response, he’d tap his belly whose skin was stretched by fat, like the skin of a drum. He’d play him a tune on it, the belly’s vespers, with rolls and thumpings on 
his great drum such as would've made a fortune for a tooth-puller in a fairground. But Lantier, annoyed at having no belly himself, said it was yellow fat, unhealthy fat. No matter, Coupeau drank on, for 
his health, he said. His mop of hair, speckled now with grey, was like flaming brandy. His drinker’s face, with its ape-like jaw, was seasoned purplish by the alcohol. And he was as cheery as ever, 
telling his wife to shut up if she tried to talk about her troubles. As if men should concern themselves with such piddling things! If the cupboard was bare, it had nothing to do with him. He had to have 
his grub morning and evening, and he didn’t care where it came from. When he spent weeks without working, he became even more demanding. Meanwhile, he’d still give Lantier a slap on the back, 
as friendly as ever. Of course, he knew nothing of his wife’s misconduct; at least certain people, the Boches, the Poissons, swore to God that he had no idea, and that it would be a disaster if he ever 
found out. But Madam Lerat, his own sister, would shake her head and say she knew some husbands who didn’t mind. One night Gervaise was finding her way back in the dark from Lantier’s room 
when she felt a pat on her behind; she was terror-stricken, but in the end decided she must just have bumped against the bedstead. Surely the situation was too awful to make light of it; her husband 
couldn't find it funny to play tricks like that on her. 

Lantier wasn’t wasting away either. He made sure he looked after himself, measuring his waistline by his trouser belt, always afraid he’d have to loosen or tighten it. He liked himself just as he was, he 
didn’t want to put on weight or lose any, out of vanity. That made him fussy about his food, because he judged every dish according to its effect on his waistline. Even when there wasn’t a sou in the 
house, he had to have things that were nourishing but light, like eggs and cutlets. Ever since he’d started sharing the wife with the husband, he’d seen himself as an equal partner in the household: 
he'd pocket any small change lying about, and kept Gervaise at his beck and call, grumbling and growling and seeming more at home there than Coupeau. In short, it was a house with two masters, 
and the second master, the cleverer one, pulled the blanket over to his side, managing to get the best of everything: the wife, food, the lot. He was picking them clean! And he no longer cared if people 
saw what he was doing. Nana remained his favourite, because he liked pretty little girls. He paid less and less attention to Etienne, because boys, he said, should know how to take care of themselves. 
If someone called to see Coupeau, Lantier was always there in his slippers and shirtsleeves; he’d appear from the back of the shop with the irritated look of a husband who'd been disturbed, and he'd 
speak for Coupeau, saying it amounted to the same thing. 

Life was hardly a barrel of laughs for Gervaise, caught as she was between these two men. She had no complaints about her health, thank God! She was putting on weight, however, like Coupeau. 
But to be lumbered with two men to look after and please was often more than she could cope with. God only knows, one husband's enough trouble. The worst of it was that the devils got on very well 
together. They never quarrelled; in the evening, after dinner, they sat grinning at each other, elbows on the table; and all day long they snuggled close to each other like a couple of pleasure-loving 
cats. And on days when they came home in a bad mood, they took it out on her, egging each other on. Go on, sort the bitch out! She had a broad back, and when they both yelled at her it made them 
even better pals. And there was no point in her trying to protest! At first, when one of them yelled at her, she’d look imploringly at the other to get him to say something in her defence. But it hardly ever 
worked. Now she just took it all, hunching her shoulders, realising that they enjoyed knocking her about because she was so round, round as a ball. Coupeau was very foul-mouthed and called her 
dreadful names. Lantier, on the other hand, chose his insults with care, saying things no one else said that hurt her even more. Fortunately you get used to anything; in the end all the abuse and 
unfairness slid off her smooth skin like water off a duck’s back. She even came to prefer them angry, because when they were nice they pestered her more, always asking her to do something, so that 
she couldn't even iron a bonnet in peace. They'd ask for little snacks, she had to add salt or not add salt, pander to their every whim, coddle one and then swaddle the other. By the end of the week 
her head would be spinning and her legs aching, she'd be in a complete daze, looking half crazy. It’s the sort of life that wears a woman out. 

Yes, Coupeau and Lantier were wearing her out, that was it. They were burning her at both ends. Of course, the roofer had had no education, but the hatter had had too much, or rather he’d had an 
education the way men who don’t wash wear a white shirt, to hide the dirt underneath. One night, she dreamt she was standing on the edge of a well; Coupeau was punching her to make her move 
forward while Lantier was tickling her from behind to make her jump sooner. That's what her life was like! She was in such good hands, it was no wonder her life was falling apart. It was hardly fair of 
the neighbours to blame her for her slovenly ways, for her troubles were not of her making. Sometimes, when she thought about it, a shudder would run through her, but then she'd think that things 
could be even worse. It was better to have two men, for instance, than to lose your two arms. Feeling her situation to be natural enough, and not at all unusual, she did her best to get some kind of 
happiness out of it. What proved how cosy and easy-going the whole thing was becoming was that she didn’t hate Coupeau any more than Lantier. In a play at the Gaité: she’d seen a horrible woman 
who loathed her husband and poisoned him for the sake of her lover; and this had made Gervaise angry, because her own feelings were not at all like that. Didn’t it make more sense for the three of 
them to live together in peace and harmony? No, none of that nonsense for her; it messed up your life that was hard enough as it was. So in spite of the debts and the threat of poverty, she’d have told 
you she’d have been content enough with her existence, if only the roofer and the hatter hadn’t worked her so hard and yelled at her so much. 

Unfortunately, as autumn approached, things got even worse in the Coupeau household. Lantier made out he was losing weight, and mooched around with a long face which got longer every day. He 
moaned about everything, and turned his nose up at potato soup, a vile concoction he couldn't eat, he said, without getting a stomach ache. And the slightest little flare-up turned into a full-scale row, 
each one blaming the others for the dire straits they were in, and it was a hell of a job to patch things up before they all dossed down for a bit of shut-eye. When the bran runs out, donkeys start biting 
each other, don’t they? Lantier could sense disaster looming; it troubled him to realise that the household was already so broke, so cleaned out, that he could see the day when he’d have to put his 
coat on and look somewhere else for board and lodging. He’d got so used to his little nest and to all the habits he’d fallen into, pampered by everybody; it was a real land of plenty, the like of which he'd 
never find again. Well, you can’t have your cake and eat it! When it came down to it, it was his own belly he was getting angry with, because that’s where the business had gone. But that wasn’t how 
he saw things; he was furious with the other two for having let the place go to the dogs in two years. Really, the Coupeaus were just not up to it. And he shouted at Gervaise for frittering the money 
away. Christ! What was going to happen to him? His friends were leaving him in the lurch just when he was about to pull off something wonderful, a job in a factory that paid six thousand francs, enough 
to keep them all in luxury. 

One evening in December there was nothing whatever for dinner. The cupboard was bare. Lantier became very gloomy. He would go out very early and tramp around in search of some other place, 
where a nice smell of cooking would smooth away the wrinkles. He’d sit for hours next to the stove, thinking. Then, all of a sudden, he became very friendly with the Poissons. He stopped teasing the 
policeman by calling him Badingue, and went so far as to agree that the Emperor might be a decent bloke after all. In particular, he seemed to appreciate Virginie, a very capable woman, he said, who 
had her head screwed on properly. It was obvious he was buttering them up. You might even think he wanted to board with them. But his devious mind was plotting something much more complicated 
than that. Virginie had told him she’d love to set herself up with a shop of some kind, and he never stopped telling her what a marvellous idea this was. Yes, she was perfectly cut out to run a shop: she 
was tall and energetic, and she had such a nice manner. There was no limit to the amount of money she could make! Since the capital had been there for some time, a legacy from an aunt, she had 
every reason to give up the four dresses she cobbled together every season, and set up in business. He pointed out the people who were making their fortunes, like the fruiterer on the corner, and a 
little woman who sold crockery on the outer boulevard. And the time was just right: you could almost sell the sweepings from under the counter. But Virginie wasn't sure: she was looking for a shop to 
rent, and didn’t want to leave the neighbourhood. At this, Lantier took her off into corners, and had whispered conversations with her for ten minutes at a stretch. He seemed to be urging her into 
something, and she’d now stopped saying no and was giving him authority to act. It was as if they had a secret; there were winks and hurried words, and even the way they shook hands seemed to 
betoken some dark plot. From then on the hatter, as he sat eating his dry bread, kept a sharp eye on the Coupeaus; and he'd become very talkative again, driving them half mad with his endless 
grumbling. All day long Gervaise had her nose rubbed in their poverty that he obligingly detailed to her. It wasn’t on his account—Good Lord no!—that he was saying all this. He’d starve to death with 
his friends if it came to it. But it was only sensible to take stock of the situation as it really was. They owed at least five hundred francs in the neighbourhood, to the baker, the coal merchant, the grocer, 
and others. What's more, they were two quarters behind with the rent, so that made another two hundred and fifty. The landlord, Mister Marescot, was even talking about evicting them if they didn’t pay 


by the first of January. Finally, the pawn shop had taken everything, they didn’t have three francs’ worth of knick-knacks left to pawn, they’d cleaned the place out so thoroughly. The nails were still on 
the walls, that was all, apart from two books that might fetch three sous. 

Gervaise, bewildered by what he said, and stunned by his calculations, would lose her temper and bang on the table, or burst into tears like a baby. One evening she loudly declared: 

‘I'm clearing out of here tomorrow! I’d sooner put the key under the door and sleep in the street than carry on like this, worried sick about what’s going to happen.’ 

‘It'd be better’, said Lantier slyly, ‘to transfer the lease, if you can find somebody. When you’ve both decided to give up the shop...’ 

She interrupted him, yelling even louder: 

‘Straight away! Straight away! It'd be good riddance!’ 

At this point Lantier became quite businesslike. By transferring the lease, they'd probably be able to get the new tenant to pay the two overdue quarters. Then he ventured to mention the Poissons, 
reminding Gervaise that Virginie was on the lookout for a shop; perhaps the laundry would suit her. Now he came to think of it, he’d heard her say she'd like one just like it. But on hearing Virginie’s 
name, Gervaise calmed down. She'd see; when you were in a temper you always talked about chucking things in, but when you stopped to think things didn’t seem that simple. 

For the next few days, whenever Lantier broached the subject again, Gervaise replied that she’d been in worse pickles and managed to get out of them. How on earth would she be better off, not to 
have the shop at all? That was no way to put food on the table. No, she’d do just the opposite, take on some more assistants and get new customers. This was how she responded to Lantier’s arguments 
that pictured her as down-and-out, crushed by debts, without the faintest hope of getting back on her feet. But he was tactless enough to mention Virginie again, and that made her really dig her heels 
in. No! Never! She'd always had her doubts about the genuineness of Virginie’s friendship, and if Virginie wanted the shop, it was to humiliate her. She'd gladly hand it over to the first woman who came 
in off the street, but not to that great hypocrite who'd obviously been waiting years to see her fall flat on her face. Oh, she could see it all now! Now she knew the reason for the yellow sparks that lit up 
that creature’s cat-eyes. Yes, Virginie had never got over the hiding she’d had in the wash-house, and she’d been nursing her grudge all this time. Well, she’d be well advised to put that grudge on ice 
if she didn’t want another hiding! And pretty soon too, so she’d better get her arse ready. At first, in response to this outburst, Lantier gave Gervaise a similar tongue-lashing, calling her pig-headed, a 
gossip-monger, and stuck-up, and was so carried away that he called Coupeau a clod, who didn’t know how to make his wife treat a friend with respect. Then, realising that getting angry would put 
everything at risk, he swore that he’d never get involved in other people’s affairs again, because you were never thanked for it; and indeed, from then on he seemed to give up trying to persuade them 
to transfer the lease, just biding his time until an opportunity arose to bring the matter up again and get Gervaise to agree. 

January had arrived, with filthy weather, wet and cold. Maman Coupeau, who'd coughed and wheezed her way through December, had had to take to her bed again after Epiphany. This was no 
surprise: it came to her every winter like an annuity. But this time everybody said she’d only leave her room feet first; and indeed, though she was a big, well-built woman, her cough had a terrible 
graveyard rattle to it, one eye was dead already, and one side of her face was all twisted. Of course, her children wouldn’t have finished her off, but she’d been hanging on for so long, and was such a 
burden that, deep down, they hoped she'd die, as a deliverance for everybody. She’d be much better off herself, too, because she’d had her time. And when you've had your time, you’ve got nothing 
to regret. The doctor had been sent for once, but hadn’t even bothered to come a second time. They gave her herbal teas, they didn’t abandon her completely. Every hour they'd look in to see if she 
was still alive. She could no longer speak, her breathing was so bad, but with her one good eye that was still bright and clear, she’d stare at them; and that one good eye expressed so much: regret for 
her lost youth, sadness at seeing her family in such a hurry to be rid of her, and fury at the way that vicious little Nana brazenly went and stood in her nightgown spying through the glass door. 

One Monday night Coupeau came home sozzled. Ever since his mother had been at death’s door, he’d been in a maudlin state. When he was in bed and snoring his head off, Gervaise stayed up for 
a while. She usually kept watch over Maman Coupeau for part of the night. Nana was very good too; she still slept next to the old woman and said that if she heard her dying she’d get up and tell 
everybody. That particular night, as Nana was asleep and the sick woman seemed to be dozing peacefully, Gervaise gave in to Lantier, who was calling her from his room, telling her to come and get 
some rest. They left one candle alight, on the floor behind the cupboard. But at about three in the morning, Gervaise leapt out of bed, shivering and in a panic. She thought she’d felt a cold breath pass 
over her body. The candle had burned out, and she groped around feverishly in the dark for her petticoat. She made her way to the little room, bumping into the furniture, and lit a small lamp. The heavy 
silence of the night was broken only by the two deep notes of Coupeau’s snoring. Nana was lying on her back, breathing gently through her full lips. Gervaise lowered the lamp, setting great shadows 
dancing, and lit up Maman Coupeau’s face; it was very white, her head had rolled sideways, and her eyes were open. She was dead. 

Quietly, without crying out, and icy cold, Gervaise went back to Lantier’s room, moving carefully in the dark. He’d gone back to sleep. She bent down and said softly: 

‘It’s all over, she’s dead.’ 

At first, heavy with sleep and only half awake, he growled: 

‘Just shut up and lie down. There’s nothing we can do if she’s dead.’ 

Then, propping himself up on one elbow, he asked: 

‘What's the time?’ 

‘Three o'clock.’ 

‘Only three! Get back into bed then. You'll catch cold. We'll deal with it in the morning.’ 

But she didn’t listen, and got fully dressed. He snuggled back under the blanket, his face to the wall, muttering that women always had funny ideas. Why be in a hurry to tell everybody there was a 
death in the house? It wasn’t a very pleasant thing, in the middle of the night, and he was annoyed at having his sleep spoilt by such a gloomy thought. Gervaise took all her things back to her own 
bedroom, even her hairpins, sat down, and had a good cry, now that there was no danger of being caught with the hatter. Deep down, she was very fond of Maman Coupeau, and although at first she’d 
felt only fear and annoyance that she’d chosen such an inconvenient time to go, she now felt very sad. She wept all alone, loudly, in the silence, while Coupeau snored on: he was deaf to the world, 
she’d called him and shaken him, but decided to leave him in peace, thinking that if he woke up it would only be one more bother. When she went back to the body, she found Nana sitting up, rubbing 
her eyes. The child realised what had happened and, perverted little creature that she was, craned her neck to get a better view of her grandmother; she said nothing, but trembled a little, taken aback 
and yet pleased at this sight of death that she’d been looking forward to for two days, like something naughty that children are not allowed to see or know about. Seeing this white mask, so taut and 
drawn by the last gasp for life, the pupils of her kittenish eyes dilated and she felt her spine tingle as it did when she stood glued to the glass door, spying on things that little brats like her had no 
business watching. 

‘Come on, get up,’ said her mother quietly. ‘I don’t want you to stay here.’ 

She hopped reluctantly out of the bed, keeping her head turned and continuing to stare at the dead woman. Gervaise couldn't think where to put Nana for the rest of the night. She’d decided to make 
her get dressed when Lantier, in trousers and slippers, walked into the room; he hadn’t been able to get back to sleep and was a little ashamed of his behaviour. That solved it. 

‘She can sleep in my bed,’ he said. ‘There's plenty of room.’ 

Nana looked up at her mother and Lantier with her big bright eyes, and put on the silly baby-like expression she assumed on New Year's Day when people gave her chocolates. She needed no 
encouragement: off she went in her nightie, her bare feet hardly touching the floor; she slid like a snake into the bed that was still nice and warm, and stretched out, her little body hardly making a bump 
under the blanket. Each time her mother came in, she saw her lying there, her eyes gleaming, wide awake, very still, very flushed, clearly turning lots of things over in her mind. 

Meanwhile, Lantier had been helping Gervaise to dress Maman Coupeau, and it was no small job, because the old lady was a good weight. No one would have thought she was so plump and so white- 
skinned. They'd put stockings on her, a white petticoat, a bodice, and a cap—in short, her best things. Coupeau was still snoring on his two notes, one deep that went to the bottom of the scale, the 
other sharp and high-pitched: it was like church music, the sort they play on Good Friday. So, when the corpse had been dressed and decently laid out, Lantier poured himself a glass of wine, to pick 
himself up, for he was feeling a bit queasy. Gervaise was rummaging in the chest of drawers for a little copper crucifix she'd brought with her from Plassans, but then she remembered that Maman 
Coupeau herself must have sold it. They lit the stove and spent the rest of the night dozing on chairs, finishing the bottle of wine Lantier had opened, fretful and sulky with each other, as if they were 
somehow to blame for the death. 

At about seven, before it was light, Coupeau finally woke up. When he was told what had happened, he stayed dry-eyed at first, not sure what to say, thinking it might be some kind of joke. Then he 
threw himself on the floor next to his mother, kissed her, and cried his eyes out, shedding such great tears that he made the sheet wet by wiping his face with it. Gervaise started sobbing again, very 
touched by her husband's grief, and feeling quite warm towards him; yes, deep down, he was a better man than she’d thought. Coupeau’s distress was mixed in with a dreadful hangover. He kept 
running his fingers through his hair, he had the foul taste in his mouth he always had the morning after, and he was still a bit tipsy despite his ten hours’ sleep. Clenching his fists, he started wailing. 
God in heaven! His poor mother, whom he loved so much, dead and gone! And his splitting headache was killing him! It was like having a crown of burning coals on his head, and now his heart was 
being torn out as well! No, fate was too cruel to torment a man so! 

‘Come on, mate,’ said Lantier, helping him to his feet. ‘You've got to pull yourself together.’ 

He poured him a glass of wine, but Coupeau wouldn't have it. 

‘What's the matter with me? I’ve got a taste of copper in me throat. It's because of Maman: when | saw ’er, | got this taste of copper. Maman! Oh God! Maman, Maman...’ 

And he started crying again, like a child. All the same, he did drink a glass of wine, to put out the fire in his chest. Lantier soon made himself scarce, on the pretext of telling the family and registering 
the death at the town hall. He needed some fresh air. So he didn’t hurry, smoked a few cigarettes, and enjoyed the cold morning breeze. When he left Madam Lerat’s in Batignolles, he even went into 
a local café for a hot cup of coffee. And he stayed there a good hour, thinking. 

Meanwhile, by nine o'clock, the family had gathered at the laundry, where the shutters were kept closed. Lorilleux didn’t shed a tear; in any case, he had an urgent job on, and went back almost 
immediately to his workshop, after standing about for a couple of minutes with a suitably mournful face. Madam Lorilleux and Madam Lerat had kissed the Coupeaus and were dabbing a few tears from 
their eyes. But Madam Lorilleux, having cast a quick glance round the little room where the corpse lay, suddenly piped up to say it wasn’t the done thing, to put a lighted lamp next to a dead body; you 
had to have candles. So Nana was sent out to buy a packet of candles, long ones. Bless me! If you happened to die at Gimpy’s, she’d lay you out in a pretty odd way! How clueless she was, she didn’t 
even know what to do with a corpse! Hadn't she ever buried anyone before? Madam Lerat had to go up to her neighbours to borrow a crucifix, and the one she came back with was too big, a cross of 
black wood with a painted cardboard Christ nailed to it that covered the whole of Maman Coupeau’s chest and looked as if it was crushing her with its weight. After that, they looked for some holy water, 
but nobody had any, and it was Nana again who had to run to the church to fetch some in a bottle. In a trice, the room looked quite different: a candle was burning on a little table, next to a glass of holy 
water with a sprig of boxwood in it. Now, if anyone called, at least it would look decent. And they arranged the chairs in a circle in the shop, to receive people. 

Lantier didn’t come back until eleven. He’d made enquiries at the undertaker’s. 

‘The coffin costs twelve francs,’ he reported. ‘If you want a Mass, it'll cost another ten. Then there’s the hearse, and the cost of that varies according to the trappings...’ 

‘Oh, there’s no point in that,’ muttered Madam Lorilleux, looking up with a surprised and worried expression on her face. ‘It wouldn't bring Maman back, would it? We mustn't spend more than we can 
afford.’ 

‘Of course not,’ replied the hatter. ‘I only got the figures so you'd know ... Tell me what you want, and after lunch I'll go and see to it.’ 

They talked in hushed tones, in the dim light that filtered in through the shutters. The door of the little room stood wide open, and through the gaping hole came the heavy silence of death. Children’s 
laughter was rising up from the courtyard, where a group of kids was dancing round in the pale winter sunlight. Suddenly, Nana’s voice was heard; she'd slipped away from the Boches’, where she'd 
been sent, and was issuing orders in her shrill tones. The kids’ heels beat time on the cobbles, and the words they were singing rose into the air like a flock of jabbering birds: 

‘Our donkey, silly ass, 

Has gone an’ ’urt ’er leg 

So Madam’s dolled ‘er up 

In a dinky sock, tra la, 

And lilac shoes, tra la la la, 

Lilac shoes, tra la!’ 

After a pause, Gervaise said: 

‘We don’t have much money, of course, but we do want to do things properly. Just because Maman Coupeau didn’t leave us anything is no reason to shove her in the ground like a dog. No, we should 
have a Mass, and a nice hearse.’ 

‘And who’s going to pay for it?’ asked Madam Lorilleux fiercely. ‘Not us, we lost money last week; and not you either, because you're stony broke. Perhaps you can see now where it’s got you, wanting 
to show off all the time!’ 


When they asked Coupeau what he thought, he mumbled something, made a gesture of indifference, and carried on dozing on his chair. Madam Lerat, however, said she’d pay her share. She agreed 
with Gervaise, they ought to do things properly. So the pair of them worked out the sum on a bit of paper: altogether, it would come to about ninety francs, because they decided, after much discussion, 
on a hearse with a narrow pall. 

‘There are three of us,’ concluded Gervaise. ‘If we each pay thirty francs, it won't ruin us.’ 

But Madam Lorilleux replied angrily: 

‘Well, not me! Not me! It’s not because of the thirty francs. I'd give a hundred thousand if | had them, and if it'd bring Maman Coupeau back. But | can’t abide all this showing off. You've got your shop, 
and you want to show off in front of everybody. Well, we won't be part of it. We don’t give ourselves airs. You can do as you like. You can put plumes on the hearse if that’s what takes your fancy.’ 
‘Nobody’s asking you for anything,’ Gervaise replied after a pause. ‘I'd rather sell myself than have anything to reproach myself with. | kept Maman Coupeau without your help and | can bury her without 
your help just as well. I'm telling you straight, as | did before: | take in stray cats, and that’s why I'd never leave your mother in the gutter.’ 

At this, Madam Lorilleux burst into tears, and Lorilleux had to persuade her not to leave. The quarrel became so noisy that Madam Lerat, who was doing her best to calm them, felt impelled to go over 
to the little room and have a quick look at the corpse, as if she half expected the old woman to be awake and listening to what was being said about her just a few feet away. At that moment, the little 
girls in the courtyard started dancing and singing again, with Nana’s shrill voice dominating the others: 

‘Our donkey, silly ass, 

Has got a tummy ache 

So Madam’s dolled ‘er up 

In a dinky tummy band, tra la, 

And lilac shoes, tra la la la, 

Lilac shoes, tra la!’ 

‘My God, those kids don’t half get on your nerves with their singing!’ Gervaise said to Lantier. She was now very upset, almost crying with frustration and distress. ‘Go and shut em up, and send Nana 
back to Madam Boche with a good kick up the you-know-whatl!’ 

Madam Lerat and Madam Lorilleux went off to have a bite to eat, promising to come back later. The Coupeaus sat down at table to have some cold meats, but they had no appetite and hardly dared to 
let their forks make a noise on the plate. They felt very confused and upset at having poor Maman Coupeau lying there like a millstone round their necks; it was as if she filled every room. Their lives 
had been turned upside down. At first, they wandered about not finding what they were looking for, and they ached in every limb as if they all had a hangover. Lantier went off again to the undertaker’s, 
with Madam Lerat’s thirty francs and sixty that Gervaise, her hair flying and looking like a madwoman, had rushed over to borrow from Goujet. In the afternoon, a few visitors came, neighbours dying 
of curiosity who turned up heaving sighs and rolling their eyes pathetically; they'd go into the little room, stare at the corpse while making the sign of the cross and shaking the sprig of boxwood dipped 
in the holy water, after which they'd sit in the shop and talk interminably about the dear departed, never tiring of repeating the same phrases for hours on end. Miss Remanjou had noticed that her right 
eye was still open; Madam Gaudron kept saying that she had a wonderful complexion for her age; and Madam Fauconnier couldn't get over the fact that she’d seen her having a cup of coffee three 
days before. Really, you could be here one minute and gone the next, everyone should be ready. By evening the Coupeaus had started to have had enough. It was just too much for a family, to have 
to keep a body so long. The government should have made a new law about it. There was the evening, a whole night, and all the next morning still to come! It would never end. When you can’t cry any 
more, your sorrow turns to anger, doesn't it, and you might do something you shouldn't. Maman Coupeau, lying stiff and silent in the little room, seemed everywhere present in the house, like a great 
burden weighing everybody down. In spite of itself, the family fell back into its usual routine, and lost the respect due to death. 

‘Have a bite to eat with us,’ Gervaise said to Madam Lerat and Madam Lorilleux when they reappeared. ‘We're all too miserable, we should stay together.’ 

They laid the supper things on the worktable. The sight of the plates reminded everybody of the great meals they'd had there. Lantier had come back. Lorilleux came down again. A pastry-cook had 
brought round a pie, because Gervaise didn’t feel up to cooking herself. Just as they were sitting down, Boche appeared, saying that Mister Marescot was asking if he could pay his respects, and the 
landlord made his entry, looking very solemn and wearing his decoration on his frock coat. He nodded without saying a word, and went straight to the little room, where he knelt down. 

He looked most devout: he prayed with the rapt expression of a priest, then made the sign of the cross in the air while sprinkling holy water on the body with the sprig of boxwood. The whole family had 
got up from the table and stood watching, deeply impressed. Having finished his devotions, Mister Marescot came back into the shop and said to the Coupeaus: 

‘I've come for the two quarters’ rent. Can you settle up?’ 

‘No, Mister, not really,’ stammered Gervaise, quite put out at having this mentioned in front of the Lorilleux. ‘You see, what with all our troubles...’ 

‘Yes, of course, but we all have our troubles,’ replied the landlord, spreading out his huge workman’s hands. ‘I’m very sorry, but | can’t wait any longer. If | don’t have the money the day after tomorrow, 
I'll be forced to have you evicted.’ 

Gervaise, her eyes full of tears, clasped her hands and looked imploringly at the landlord. He shook his big bony head to indicate that supplications were useless. Besides, the respect due to the dead 
forebade all discussion. He discreetly withdrew. 

‘My apologies for disturbing you,’ he murmured. ‘Don’t forget, the day after tomorrow.’ 

And as he passed the little room again on his way out, he paid his last respects to the body with a devout genuflection through the open door. 

At first they ate quickly so as not to seem to be enjoying their meal. But they dallied over the dessert, feeling they needed to relax a little. From time to time Gervaise or one of the two sisters, their 
mouths full and still holding their napkins, would get up and have a quick look in the little room; and when they sat down again, still chewing, the others would look at them for a second to see if 
everything was all right in there. But as time wore on, they got up less often and Maman Coupeau was forgotten. They'd made a big pot of coffee, very strong, so they could stay awake all night. The 
Poissons came at eight. They were offered a drink. At that point, Lantier, who'd been studying Gervaise’s face, seemed to seize an opportunity he’d been waiting for all day. As they were talking about 
the awfulness of landlords who came and demanded their money in a house where there'd been a death, Lantier suddenly said: 

‘That bastard’s an absolute Jesuit, acting all religious like that! If | was you, I'd tell ‘im what he can do with his shop!’ 

Gervaise, totally worn out, her nerves all frayed, replied instinctively: 

‘Yes, you’re right, | won't wait for the bailiffs. I'm sick of it all, really sick of it all.’ 

The Lorilleux, delighted at the thought that Gimpy wouldn’t have the shop any more, warmly approved. People had no idea how much a shop costs. Even if she earned only three francs working for 
somebody else, she wouldn’t have any expenses and she wouldn't run the risk of losing a lot of money. They got Coupeau to echo what they said; drinking non-stop, he was still in a very maudlin state, 
crying all by himself into his plate. As Gervaise seemed to be coming round, Lantier gave the Poissons a wink. Whereupon Virginie took up the theme, saying in her smooth-tongued way: 

‘You know, we could work something out between us. | could take over the rest of the lease and fix things up with the landlord. That way you wouldn’t have anything to worry about any more.’ 

‘No thanks,’ replied Gervaise, giving herself a shake as if she felt a chill. ‘| know how to get the money, if | want to. I'll work; I’ve got my two arms, thank God, to get me out of trouble.’ 

‘You can discuss it later,’ Lantier hastened to say. ‘Now isn’t the time. Tomorrow perhaps.’ 

At that moment Madam Lerat, who'd gone into the little room, uttered a faint cry. She'd had a fright, because she’d found the candle burnt out. They all fussed about until they'd lighted another, shaking 
their heads and saying that it wasn’t a good sign when the light went out beside a corpse. 

The wake began. Coupeau had lain down, not to sleep, he said, but to think, and within five minutes he was snoring. Nana cried when they sent her off to the Boches’, for she’d been looking forward 
all day to sleeping in her special friend Lantier’s big warm bed. The Poissons stayed until midnight. After a while they made some mulled wine in a salad bowl, because the coffee had made the ladies 
very edgy. The conversation took a sentimental turn. Virginie talked about the country; she’d like to be buried at the edge of a wood, with wild flowers on her grave. Madam Lerat already had the sheet 
for her shroud that she kept in a cupboard and scented with lavender; she wanted something nice to smell while she pushed up the daisies. Then, suddenly changing the subject, the policeman 
described how he’d arrested a tall, nice-looking girl that morning, for stealing from a pork-butcher’s shop; when they’d stripped her at the station, they'd found ten sausages hanging round her body, 
front and rear. When Madam Lorilleux said disgustedly that she’d never eat any of those sausages, they all had a good chuckle. The wake was livening up, while still observing the proprieties. But just 
as they were finishing the mulled wine, a strange sound, like gently running water, came from the little room. They all looked at each other. 

‘It's nothing,’ Lantier said calmly, lowering his voice. ‘She’s emptying out.’ 

They all nodded, reassured by this explanation, and put their glasses down on the table. 

Eventually the Poissons left. Lantier went too, saying he’d stay with a friend, so his bed would be free for the ladies to rest on for an hour or so in turns. Lorilleux went up to bed alone, saying this was 
the first time this had happened since he was married. Then Gervaise and the two sisters, alone with the sleeping Coupeau, settled down round the stove, on which they stood the coffee to keep it hot. 
There they sat, huddled together, bending forward with their hands under their aprons and their noses close to the fire, speaking very softly in the dead silence of the sleeping neighbourhood. Madam 
Lorilleux was complaining that she didn’t have a black dress and would've preferred not to have to buy one, because they were so hard up; and she asked Gervaise whether Maman Coupeau had kept 
the black skirt they'd given her for her birthday. Gervaise had to go and find the skirt. Yes, it would do all right, if it was taken in at the waist. But Madam Lorilleux also wanted any old linen, and 
mentioned the bed, the cupboard, and the two chairs, and looked round for any small items that would have to be shared out. There was nearly a quarrel. Madam Lerat smoothed things over, and she 
was quite fair-minded, saying that since the Coupeaus had looked after the old lady, they were certainly entitled to have her few bits and pieces. Then the three of them dozed off again over the stove, 
after lapsing into an endless stream of gossip. Every now and then they shook themselves awake, drank some coffee, and poked their heads round the door of the little room, where the candle that 
they were supposed not to trim, was burning with a sad red flame made bigger by the misshapen, sooty wick. Towards morning they began to shiver, despite the heat of the stove. Too much talking 
had left them tense and exhausted; their mouths were dry and their eyes were sore. Madam Lerat threw herself on Lantier’s bed and started snoring like a man, while the other two, their heads drooping 
and touching their knees, slept by the fire. At dawn they awoke with a start. Maman Coupeau’s candle had gone out again. And as the soft trickling sound could be heard once more in the darkness, 
Madam Lorilleux, as if to reassure herself, repeated the explanation aloud: 

‘She’s emptying out,’ she said, lighting another candle. 

The funeral was set for ten-thirty. What a nice morning to look forward to, especially on top of the night and the day before! Although Gervaise was flat broke, she’d have given a hundred francs to 
anybody prepared to come and take Maman Coupeau away three hours earlier. No, however much you love somebody, when they're dead they become a burden; in fact, the more you love them, the 
quicker you want them out of the way. 

Fortunately the morning of a funeral is full of distractions. There are all sorts of preparations to take care of. First, they had breakfast. Then Pére Bazouge turned up, the undertaker’s assistant from the 
sixth floor, bringing the coffin and a sack of bran. 

‘This is for ’ere, right?’ he said, and put down the coffin that made a creaking noise because it was new. 

But just as he tossed the sack of bran next to it, he gaped in astonishment on seeing Gervaise standing before him. 

‘Beg pardon, sorry, I've made a mistake,’ he stammered. ‘They told me it was for ’ere.’ 

He’d already picked up the sack again, and Gervaise had to shout at him: 

‘No, leave it, it is for here.’ 

‘Damn and blast it! Why can’t they explain things properly!’ he went on, slapping his thigh. ‘I get it now, it’s for the old girl.’ 

Gervaise had gone as white as a sheet. Pére Bazouge had thought the coffin was for her. He was still talking, trying to apologize as nicely as he could. 

‘Y’see, they told me yesterday someone ‘ad popped off, on the ground floor. So of course | thought ... Y’know, in our line of business these things go in one ear and out the other. But anyway, let me 
say good for you! The later the better, eh? Even though life’s not always much fun. Not much fun at all.’ 

As she listened she backed away, afraid he might grab hold of her with his big dirty hands and carry her off in his box. Once before, on her wedding night, he’d told her he knew women who'd thank 
him if he came to take them away. Well, she hadn’t got to that stage yet! The idea sent a cold shiver down her spine. Her life was in a mess, but she didn’t want to say goodbye to it just yet; no, she’d 
rather starve for years than have it all over and done with in a second. 

‘He’s pissed,’ she muttered, with a mixture of disgust and fear. ‘They should at least not send us pisspots. They charge enough.’ 

At this, he became all sarcastic and rude. 

‘All right, love, it'll do for another time. Don’t worry, I'll be ready when you are! Just say the word. I’m the ladies’ comforter. And there’s no need to look down your nose at Pére Bazouge, ’cos he’s ’eld 
real posh ladies in 'is arms, much posher than you. They didn’t mind ’im takin’ care of ’em, they were ‘appy to carry on snoozin’ in the dark.’ 


‘That's enough, Bazouge!’ Lorilleux said sternly, attracted by the sound of voices. ‘Jokes like that are uncalled for. If we made a complaint, you’d be sacked. Go on, ‘op it—you’ve got no respect for 
principles.’ 

The undertaker’s assistant took himself off, but for some time they could hear him muttering to himself in the street: 

‘Principles? What sort of principles? There’s no such thing as principles. There’s only respectability.’ 

At last, it struck ten. The hearse was late. People were already in the shop, friends and neighbours, Mister Madinier, Mes-Bottes, Madam Gaudron, Miss Remanjou; and every few minutes a man or a 
woman would poke their head out through the open doorway, between the closely shuttered windows, to see if the slow old hearse was coming or not. The family had assembled in the back room and 
were shaking hands with everyone. There were short silences, punctuated by bursts of whispering—a nervous, feverish wait and brief rustlings of skirts as Madam Lorilleux hunted for her handkerchief 
or Madam Lerat looked around for a prayer book she could borrow. Each person on arriving could see the open coffin standing in the middle of the little room, in front of the bed; and, despite themselves, 
they couldn't help looking at it out of the corner of their eye, calculating that fat old Maman Coupeau would never fit into it. They looked at each other, all obviously thinking the same thing without 
actually putting it into words. But then there was a flurry of activity outside the door. Mister Madinier came in and, opening his arms wide, announced in solemn, formal tones: 

‘They're here!’ 

It still wasn’t the hearse. Four undertaker’s assistants filed in briskly, with the red faces and thickened hands of removal men, their filthy black clothes worn thin and shiny from constantly rubbing against 
coffins. Pere Bazouge was in the lead, very drunk but looking very dignified: he always pulled himself together as soon as he was on a job. They said not a word, their heads slightly bent, already 
weighing Maman Coupeau with their eyes. And they didn’t hang about. The poor old girl was packed away in the twinkling of an eye. The shortest of the group, a young man with a squint, had emptied 
the bran into the coffin and was kneading it as he spread it out, as if making bread. Another, a tall thin one with a face full of mischief, laid the sheet on top of the bran. Then: one, two, three, hup! All 
four took hold of the body and lifted it, two at the feet and two at the head. It was as quick as tossing a pancake. The onlookers might have thought Maman Coupeau had jumped into the coffin herself. 
She'd slipped in as if she belonged there, fitting perfectly, so perfectly that they heard her rub against the new wood. She touched all round, just like a picture in a frame. So she did fit after all that 
amazed everybody; obviously, she must have shrunk since the day before. Meanwhile, the undertaker’s men had stood up and were waiting; the short one with the squint held the lid as an invitation to 
the family to make its last farewells, while Bazouge put some nails in his mouth and held the hammer at the ready. Then Coupeau, his two sisters, Gervaise, and some of the others knelt down and 
kissed the departing parent, their hot tears rolling down over the stiff, ice-cold face. The sobbing went on for some time, the lid came down, and Pére Bazouge drove in his nails as expertly as a packer 
in a warehouse, two taps for each, so that they could no longer hear themselves sobbing in the din of this carpentry work. It was over. They were now ready to go. 

‘Fancy showing off at a time like this!’ said Madam Lorilleux to her husband when she saw the hearse in front of the door. 

The hearse was the sensation of the neighbourhood. The tripe-shop woman called out to the grocer’s boys to look, the little watchmaker came out on to the pavement, the neighbours all leaned out of 
their windows. And everyone talked about the pall, with its white cotton fringe. The Coupeaus would have done better to pay their debts, wouldn't they? But, as Lorilleux said, when you're proud, it 
always shows, no matter what. 

‘It’s terrible!’ Gervaise was saying about the chain-makers, at the same time. ‘To think those skinflints haven't even brought a bunch of violets for their own mother!’ 

It was true, the Lorilleux had come empty-handed. Madam Lerat had brought a wreath of artificial flowers, and on the coffin there was also a wreath of immortelles and a bouquet which the Coupeaus 
had purchased. The undertaker’s men must have given a mighty heave to lift the coffin and put it on the hearse. The procession took a long time to get organized. It was led by Coupeau and Lorilleux, 
wearing frock coats and carrying their hats; Coupeau, whose maudlin state had been stoked by two early morning glasses of white wine, was leaning on his brother-in-law’s arm, his legs shaky and his 
head aching. Then came the men, Mister Madinier very solemn and all in black; Mes-Bottes, with a coat over his smock; Boche, whose yellow trousers seemed screamingly out of place; Lantier, 
Gaudron, Bibi-la-Grillade, Poisson, and several others. Then came the ladies: Madam Lorilleux, trailing Maman Coupeau’s made-over skirt, and Madam Lerat wearing a shawl to hide her improvised 
mourning, a blouse trimmed with lilac; and behind them came Virginie, Madam Gaudron, Madam Fauconnier, Miss Remanjou, and the rest. When the hearse, after an initial shudder, set off slowly 
down the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or, amid signs of the cross and raising of hats, the four undertaker’s men took the lead, two in front and the other two on either side. Gervaise had stayed behind to lock 
up the shop. She handed Nana over to Madam Boche and ran to join the procession, while the little girl, holding the concierge’s hand under the archway, watched with enormous interest as her 
grandmother disappeared down the street in that fabulous carriage. 

Just as Gervaise, quite out of breath, was catching up with the procession, Goujet appeared from the opposite direction. He joined the men, but turned round and greeted her with a little nod, and in 
such a nice way that she suddenly felt very unhappy and started to cry again. She was no longer weeping for Maman Coupeau, she was weeping for something terrible, she couldn't say exactly what 
that she found unbearable. All the way to the church, she held her handkerchief to her eyes. Madam Lorilleux, whose puffy cheeks were dry, kept giving her sidelong glances, as if accusing her of 
putting on an act. 

The ceremony was quickly dealt with, though the Mass dragged on a bit because the priest was very old. Mes-Bottes and Bibi-la-Grillade chose to stay outside, because of the collection. Mister Madinier 
spent the entire ceremony studying the priests, and he communicated his findings to Lantier: those jokers spewing out their Latin had no idea what it was they were gabbling: they did a burial the same 
way they did a baptism or a wedding, it didn’t mean a thing to them. Then Mister Madinier criticized all the ceremonial stuff, the candles and the mournful voices, the whole show put on for the families. 
Really, you lost your loved ones twice, once at home and again in the church. And all the men agreed with him, because yet another painful moment came when, at the end of the Mass, there was a 
strange mumbling of prayers and the moumers had to file past the body and sprinkle holy water. Fortunately the cemetery: wasn’t far away, the little cemetery of La Chapelle, a bit of garden just off the 
Rue Marcadet. The procession, when it arrived, had more or less broken up; everybody was chatting about their own affairs as they clumped along. The hard ground reverberated, and they would have 
liked to stamp their feet to keep warm. The gaping hole, beside which the coffin was laid, was already frozen, white and stony as in a chalk quarry; the mourners, grouped round little piles of gravel, 
were not amused at having to wait in the cold and stare at the hole. Finally a priest in a surplice emerged from a little hut; he was shivering and you could see his breath steaming with every De profundis 
he uttered. After the last sign of the cross he rushed off, clearly not wanting to start over again. The gravedigger picked up his shovel, but the ground was so hard that he could only loosen big heavy 
clods that made an impressive sound as they dropped on to the coffin, a regular bombardment, such a cannonade that you'd have thought the wood would crack. However self-centred you might be, 
it's a sound that breaks your heart. The weeping began again. Even when they'd left and were out of the cemetery, they could still hear the thuds. Mes-Bottes, blowing on his fingers, loudly declared: 
‘My God, poor old Maman Coupeau isn’t going to be very warm!’ 

‘Ladies and gents,’ said Coupeau to the little group of friends who were still in the street with the family, ‘please let us offer you something...’ 

And he led the way into A la Descente du Cimetiére,: a bar in the Rue Marcadet. Gervaise stayed outside on the pavement and called to Goujet, who was moving off after giving her another nod. Why 
wouldn't he have a glass of wine? But he was in a hurry to get back to work. They stood looking at each other for a few moments in silence. 

‘I'm sorry about the sixty francs,’ Gervaise said at last. ‘| was going half mad, and | thought of you...’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right, there’s no need to say sorry,’ he interrupted. ‘You know I’m always ready to help, if you're in trouble. But don’t say anything to my mother—she’s got her own ideas and | don’t want 
to upset her.’ 

She went on looking at him; and seeing him so kind and so sad, with his wonderful golden beard, she was on the point of accepting the proposal he’d made long ago, to go away with him so they could 
be happy together somewhere. Then another wicked thought occurred to her, to borrow the two quarters’ rent, at whatever cost. Trembling, she went on in a caressing tone: 

‘We're still friends, aren’t we?’ 

He nodded and replied: 

‘Yes, of course, we'll always be friends. But you must understand, it’s all over.’ 

And he strode away, leaving Gervaise stunned, his last words ringing in her ears like the tolling of a church bell. As she went into the bar she could hear, deep inside her: ‘It’s all over, it’s all over; well, 
I've got nothing left to live for if it's all over.’ She sat down, swallowed some bread and cheese, and emptied a full glass somebody had put in front of her. 

It was a long, low-ceilinged room on the ground floor, with two large tables. Bottles of wine, hunks of bread, and big wedges of Brie were set out in a row. It was just a snack, without plates or a 
tablecloth. Further away, near the roaring stove, the four undertaker’s men were finishing their lunch. 

‘Ah well,’ declared Mister Madinier, ‘it comes to us all. The old make way for the young. Your place will seem very empty when you get back.’ 

‘Oh, my brother's giving notice,’ Madam Lorilleux cut in. ‘That shop costs the earth.’ 

They'd been working on Coupeau. Everybody was urging him to give up the lease. Even Madam Lerat, who'd been well in with Lantier and Virginie for some time, and was quite tickled by the idea that 
they must fancy each other, talked about bankruptcy and prison, and assumed a terrified look. Then, suddenly, the roofer got angry, his mawkishness turning to rage under the influence of the wine. 
‘Listen!’ he yelled, shoving his face close to his wife's. ‘Bloody well listen to me! You always ‘ave things your way. Well, this time we're going to do what | want.’ 

‘Hal’ said Lantier, ‘When did you ever get her to agree to anything by just talking to her? You'll need a mallet to bang it into her skull.’ 

And they both went at her for a while. Not that it prevented everybody's jaws from carrying on working. The Brie was disappearing, the wine was flowing. Meanwhile, Gervaise was weakening under 
the onslaught. She said nothing, because her mouth was always full as she kept stuffing it with bread and cheese as if she'd been starving. When they started to flag, she looked up and said quietly: 
‘That's enough. | don’t care about the shop any more. I’m sick of it. D’you understand? | don’t care! I’ve finished with it!’ 

At this, they ordered more bread and cheese, and started to talk business. The Poissons would take over the lease and would also be responsible for the two overdue quarters. Boche, with a self- 
important air, agreed to the arrangement in the name of the landlord. He even offered the Coupeaus there and then the lease on a new place: the vacant rooms on the sixth floor, on the same corridor 
as the Lorilleux. As for Lantier, well, he'd like to keep his room, if that was all right with the Poissons. The policeman nodded: no, he didn’t mind at all; friends are friends, whatever their political views. 
And Lantier, not concerning himself further with the transfer of the lease, now that he’d settled his own little piece of business, took a huge chunk of bread and spread it with Brie; he leaned back and 
ate it with concentrated pleasure, his face flushed, glowing with sly satisfaction as he looked at Gervaise, and then Virginie, through half-closed eyes. 

‘Hey! Pére Bazouge!’ called Coupeau, ‘come and ‘ave a drink. We're not stuck-up, we're all workers.’ 

The four undertaker’s men were on the point of leaving, but came back to share a drink. They didn’t mean to complain, but the lady just now did weigh a fair bit and was worth a glass of wine. Pére Bru 
was staring hard at Gervaise, but said not a word out of place. Beginning to feel uncomfortable, she got up and left the men, who were now quite pickled. Coupeau, pissed as a newt, started blubbering 
again, saying it was because of his grief. 

That evening, when Gervaise was back home, she just sat on a chair, in a daze. The rooms seemed huge and empty. Of course it was good to have the place off their backs. But it wasn’t just Maman 
Coupeau she'd left at the bottom of that hole in the little cemetery in the Rue Marcadet. Too many things had gone; what she’d buried that day was part of her own life, her shop, her pride as an 
employer, and other feelings as well. Yes, the walls were bare, and so was her heart, it was a complete washout, a fall into the gutter. She felt too weary to pick herself up; she’d pull herself together 
later on, if she could. 

When Nana was getting ready for bed at ten o'clock that night she started crying and made a scene. She wanted to sleep in Maman Coupeau’s bed. Her mother tried to scare her, but she was too 
precocious; death merely filled her with intense curiosity. So, to have some peace and quiet, they let her lie down where Maman Coupeau had lain. The kid liked big beds in which she could stretch out 
and roll around. That night she slept very soundly in the lovely tickly warmth of the feather bed. 
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THE Coupeaus’ new lodgings were on the sixth floor, staircase B. You went past Miss Remanjou’s and took the corridor on the left. Then you had to turn again. The first door was the Bijards’. Almost 
opposite, in a stuffy hole under a little staircase that led to the roof, slept Pére Bru. Two doors further on you came to Bazouge’s. Finally, next to Bazouge, were the Coupeaus, with one room and a 
box room overlooking the yard. And a bit further on, down the corridor, there were only two more families before you reached the Lorilleux at the far end. 

One room and a box room, that was all. That was where the Coupeaus were roosting now. And the larger room was no bigger than your hand. They had to do everything there, sleep, eat, the lot. 
Nana’s bed just fitted into the box room; she had to undress in the main room and they left the door open at night so she wouldn't suffocate. It was so small that Gervaise had left a few things for the 
Poissons when she gave up the shop, because she couldn't fit everything in. With the bed, table, and four chairs, the place was chock-a-block. Even so, she’d been unable to part with her chest of 
drawers, and she’d cluttered up the floor space with the lumping great thing that blocked half the window. One of the shutters was broken and couldn't be opened properly, so that made the place even 
darker. When she wanted to look out into the yard there wasn’t room to lean on the sill with her elbows, for she was getting very fat, and had to bend sideways and twist her neck to see anything. 

For the first few days she just sat and cried. It seemed too hard to cope with, not being able to move about in her own home after being used to plenty of space. She couldn’t breathe, she sat at the 
window for hours, squeezed between the wall and the chest of drawers, getting a stiff neck. It was the only place where she could breathe freely. But the yard only made her more miserable. Opposite, 


on the sunny side, she could see her dream of long ago, the fifth-floor window where, every spring, scarlet runners wound their slender stalks round a cat's cradle of string. Her own room was on the 
shady side, where a pot of mignonette would be dead within a week. No, her life wasn’t turning out so well, this wasn’t at all the kind of existence she'd hoped for. Instead of having flowers round her 
as she grew older, she was sinking into the mire. Leaning out one day, she had a strange sensation: she thought she could see herself down there under the archway, near the concierge’s lodge, 
staring up, examining the building for the first time; and this jump back of thirteen years made her heart miss a beat. The yard looked just the same, the bare walls were hardly blacker or more dilapidated; 
the same stench was coming up from the drain-heads; washing was still drying on lines strung across the windows, with babies’ nappies caked with filth; down below, the uneven paving stones were 
still messy with the locksmith’s clinkers and the carpenter’s shavings, and in the damp corner by the tap there was even a puddle from the dye-works of the same pretty pale blue as the blue she’d seen 
that first time. But she herself, now, felt very different, very worn out. To start with, she was no longer down there looking up towards the sky, happy and confident, making plans for a nice home. She 
was up in a garret in the most miserable part of the building, the dingiest part, where you never saw a single ray of sunshine. That was why she was crying, she could hardly be happy with the way 
things had turned out. 

And yet, once Gervaise began to get used to it, the Coupeaus life in the new place seemed quite promising. Winter was almost over and the few francs from the furniture they'd sold to Virginie helped 
them get settled. Then, when the fine weather arrived, they had a stroke of luck: Coupeau was taken on for a job in the country, at Etampes;’ and he was there for nearly three months without drinking, 
cured for a while by the country air. People don’t realise how it quenches a boozer’s thirst just to get away from the air of Paris, where the streets are saturated with the smell of wine and spirits. When 
he came back, he looked as fresh as a daisy, and he brought with him four hundred francs that they used to pay off the two quarters owing on the shop, for which the Poissons had stood as guarantors, 
as well as the most pressing of their various small debts in the neighbourhood. Gervaise could once more walk down two or three streets she had been avoiding. Of course, she’d gone back to ironing, 
by the day. Madam Fauconnier, who was very nice as long as you buttered her up, had been good enough to take her back. She even paid her three francs, the rate for a top-grade worker, out of 
consideration for her former position as an employer. So it looked as if the household should be able to get along all right. And, if they worked and saved, Gervaise could even see the day when they'd 
be able to pay everything off and settle down into a decent sort of life. At least, that was what she imagined when she got all excited about the amount of money her husband had earned. When her 
excitement subsided, she was ready to take life as it came, and said that good times never last. 

What the Coupeaus did find very distressing was seeing the Poissons move into their shop. They certainly weren’t jealous by nature, but it got on their nerves to hear people deliberately talk in front of 
them about the wonderful improvements their successors had made. The Boches, and especially the Lorilleux, never tired of going on about it. To listen to them, you’d think there’d never been a finer 
shop. And they talked about the filthy state the Poissons had found the place in, saying that the cleaning alone had cost thirty francs. After some thought, Virginie had decided on a high-class grocery 
shop, selling things like sweets, chocolates, coffee, and tea. Lantier had strongly recommended that sort of business, because according to him there were huge amounts of money to be made out of 
confectionery. The shop was painted black, picked out with gold lines, two classy colours. Two carpenters worked for a week fitting out racks, glass cases, and a counter with shelves for the jars, such 
as you find in sweetshops. It must have made quite a dent in the little legacy Poisson had been holding in reserve. But Virginie was exultant, and the Lorilleux, abetted by the Boches, didn’t spare 
Gervaise a single rack, glass case, or jar: they loved seeing her face fall. Even if you're not the jealous type, it’s maddening when other people step into your shoes and start trampling all over you. 
There was also, underneath all this, the man question. It was reported that Lantier had dropped Gervaise. The neighbourhood considered this a very good thing. After all, it brought a bit of respectability 
back to the street. And all the credit for the break was given to the crafty hatter, who was still the darling of the ladies. People came up with details, claiming he’d had to give Gervaise a few thumps to 
make her leave him alone, she was so hung up on him. Of course nobody said what the real situation was, because those who might have known found it too simple and not interesting enough. It could 
be said that Lantier had dropped Gervaise in the sense that he’d stopped having her at his beck and call night and day; but there was no doubt that he went up to see her on the sixth floor whenever 
he felt like it, because Miss Remanjou would run into him coming out of the Coupeaus’ at the most ungodly hours. In short, their relationship was still going on in a random, casual sort of way, without 
either of them finding much pleasure in it; an old habit, a matter of mutual convenience, nothing more. But what complicated the situation was that the neighbours, now, had got Lantier and Virginie 
sleeping between the same sheets. Here again, they were getting ahead of themselves. There was no doubt that he had his eye on the tall brunette that was hardly surprising, considering that she was 
replacing Gervaise in every way in the household. In fact there was a joke going round, according to which he'd gone to fetch Gervaise from his neighbour's bed, and come back with Virginie, keeping 
her with him until daybreak, not recognizing her in the dark. The story made everybody laugh, but in reality he hadn't got that far, and hardly ventured beyond pinching Virginie’s bottom. But that didn’t 
stop the Lorilleux from talking indulgently in front of Gervaise about the love affair between Lantier and Madam Poisson, in the hope of making her jealous. The Boches, too, declared to everyone that 
they'd never seen a more handsome couple. The funny thing in all this was that the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or didn’t seem to mind this new ménage a trois; oh no, morality that had been so severe towards 
Gervaise, was soft on Virginie. Perhaps the smiling indulgence of the street had something to do with the fact that her husband was a policeman. 

Fortunately, Gervaise was not given to jealousy. Lantier’s infidelities left her unmoved, because it was a long time since warm feelings came into the relationship. She’d heard foul stories, without ever 
asking to be told, about the hatter’s dealings with girls of all sorts, dolled-up things you could pick up in the street at all hours, and it mattered so little to her that she’d gone on indulging him, for she 
was never angry enough to break off. However, she wasn’t able to accept so easily her lover’s new fancy. With Virginie it was different. They'd thought it up between them with the sole aim of having a 
bit of fun at her expense; and while she didn’t care what they got up to in bed, she did expect some consideration. So when Madam Lorilleux or some other spiteful creature made a point of saying in 
her presence that Poisson was now wearing the horns, she'd go very pale, she felt a tightening across her chest and a burning in the pit of her stomach. But she'd bite her lip and take care not to lose 
her temper, so as not to give her enemies that pleasure. But she must have given Lantier a piece of her mind, because one afternoon Miss Remanjou thought she heard the sound of a slap. Anyway, 
there was definitely a row, because Lantier didn’t speak to her for two weeks, but he was the one who went and made it up, and the usual routine got going again as if nothing had happened. Gervaise 
chose to make the best of things; she didn’t want to have another scrap with Virginie and make her life even more difficult. She wasn’t twenty any more and these days she didn’t care that much for 
men, at least not to the point of getting into a fight over them and risking being run in. But she put it down on the account, along with the other things. 

Coupeau found it all great fun. The complaisant husband, who'd turned a blind eye to his own cuckolding, laughed his head off at Poisson's horns. In his own home it didn’t count, but when it happened 
to somebody else he found it hugely funny, and he was mad keen to spot all cases of misbehaviour, when a neighbour's wife became a bit free with her favours. What a duffer that Poisson was! And 
to think he wore a sword, and felt he had the right to push people around in the street! Then Coupeau had the nerve to start teasing Gervaise. Well, well, her boyfriend had dumped her good and proper! 
She never had any luck: first off, she’d got nowhere with blacksmiths, and now the hatters were giving her the flick. Obviously, she hadn't picked the right trades. Why not try a bricklayer, a dependable 
type, someone used to mixing good, solid plaster? Of course he said all this in fun, but it didn’t stop Gervaise from feeling quite sick when he stared at her with his little grey eyes as if he wanted to drill 
the words right into her. When he started to talk dirty she never knew if he was joking or not. A man who's on the booze from one end of the year to the other loses all sense of things, and there are 
some husbands who are very jealous at twenty, whom drink makes very complaisant on the question of fidelity by the time they’re thirty. 

You should have seen Coupeau strutting about in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or! He referred to Poisson as ‘the cuckold’. That'd shut the gossips up! It wasn’t him who was the cuckold now. Oh, he knew 
what he knew. If, in the past, he’d seemed not to hear, obviously it was because he didn’t like tittle-tattle. Every man knows what he’s about and can scratch himself where it itches. Well, he didn’t itch 
and he wasn’t going to scratch himself just to please other people. And what about the policeman, could he hear what people were saying? Yet this time there was no doubt; the lovers had been seen 
together, it wasn’t just idle talk. And he became quite indignant: he couldn't understand how a man, a government employee at that, could tolerate such scandalous goings-on in his own home. The 
policeman must like other men’s leavings, that was all you could say. On evenings when Coupeau got bored, sitting all alone with his wife up there under the roof, none of this stopped him from going 
down and dragging Lantier upstairs to join them. He found the place depressing now that his mate was no longer with them. He’d jolly things up between Lantier and Gervaise if he saw they weren't 
getting along. Damn it all! Who the hell cares what people think? Is there a law against enjoying yourself in your own way? He'd snigger, and his shifty boozer’s eyes would shine with broad-minded 
ideas, ideas about sharing everything with the hatter, to make life more fun. And it was on those evenings especially that Gervaise wasn’t sure whether he was joking or not. 

While all this was going on Lantier maintained a dignified, fatherly air. Three times he’d averted major quarrels between the Coupeaus and the Poissons. It was in his own interests, of course, that the 
two households should get on. Thanks to the kind but firm eye he kept on Gervaise and Virginie, they continued to profess great friendship for one another. He ruled over blonde and brunette alike with 
the serene assurance of a pasha, enjoying the fruits of his scheming. The sly devil was already devouring the Poissons while still digesting the Coupeaus. It was as easy as pie! He’d swallowed one 
shop and was starting on a second. It sometimes seems that fortune smiles only on men like him. 

It was in June of that year that Nana made her first communion. She was nearly thirteen, she'd shot up like nobody's business, and was as cheeky as they come; the year before, she’d been kicked 
out of her catechism class for bad behaviour, and the priest had only let her back in for fear she’d never return and he'd be sending another heathen out into the world. Nana danced for joy at the 
thought of the white dress which the Lorilleux, as her godfather and godmother, had promised her; the couple were talking about their present all over the building. Madam Lerat was to give the veil 
and bonnet, Virginie the purse, and Lantier the prayer book, so that the Coupeaus were able to look forward to the ceremony without worrying too much. And the Poissons, who'd been planning to have 
a house-warming party, even chose that very day to do so, no doubt on the suggestion of Lantier. They invited the Coupeaus and the Boches, whose daughter was also making her first communion. 
In the evening, they'd have a nice dinner, a leg of mutton with a few veggies. 

It so happened that the evening before, just as Nana was gazing in wonder at the presents spread out on the chest of drawers, Coupeau came home in a dreadful state. The air of Paris was beginning 
to have its effect again. He started yelling at his wife and daughter, using a drunkard’s logic and language that was quite unbefitting in the circumstances. Though Nana herself, it might be said, was 
starting to become foul-mouthed because of the dirty talk she constantly heard around her. When there was an argument, she thought nothing of calling her mother a bitch or a cow. 

‘Where’s me grub!’ the roofer yelled. ‘Gimme me grub, you fuckin’ bitches! Look at those bloody females with their fancy clothes! I'll shit on all that stuff if | don’t get me grub!’ 

‘What a pain he is when he’s pissed!’ Gervaise muttered impatiently. 

Turing towards him, she said: 

‘It's just heating up, so stop botherin’ us.’ 

Nana was playing at being all modest, because she thought it was the appropriate thing to do that evening. She went on gazing at the presents on the chest of drawers, lowering her eyes and pretending 
not to understand the vile things her father was saying. But when he’d been on a binge the roofer could be an absolute pest. He got up close to her and went on: 

‘T'll give you white dresses! | suppose it’s so you can make yourself some tits with a pair of paper balls down the front, like last Sunday? Yeah, yeah, | know what’s goin’ on in your ead. | see you 
wiggling your arse! Those glad rags tickle your fancy, don’t they? They give you ideas. Get away from ‘em, you little bugger! Keep your paws off! Stick ’em in a drawer before | wipe your face with ‘em!’ 
Nana, her eyes still lowered, said nothing. She'd picked up the little bonnet and asked her mother how much it had cost. As Coupeau reached out to grab it, Gervaise pushed him away, and shouted: 
‘Leave ‘er alone! She’s bein’ nice, she’s not doin’ any ’arm.’ 

At this, he really let fly. 

‘You bitches! Mother ’n’ daughter, what a pair. It’s a fine thing goin’ and swallowin’ God’s body while makin’ eyes at all the men! Just say it’s not true, you little tart! I'll dress you up in a sack, an’ we'll 
see if that tickles as much. Yes, in a sack! That might make you think twice about your bloody priests. Why should | want ’em to teach you all about sin? Bloody ‘ell, you two ’ad better listen to me!’ 
This time Nana swung round in a fury, while Gervaise had to hold her arms out to protect the things Coupeau said he was going to rip up. The girl glared at her father and, forgetting what her confessor 
had told her about behaving nicely, spat out through clenched teeth: 

‘Pig!’ 

As soon as Coupeau had finished his meal he was snoring. Next morning he woke up in an excellent mood. He was still a little hung over from the day before, but only enough to make him pleasant. 
He watched the girl being made ready and became quite sentimental over the white dress, remarking that it took almost nothing to turn that little terror into a proper young lady. In short, as he said, it 
was natural for a father to be proud of his daughter on a day like that. And you should have seen how smart Nana looked, smiling like a self-conscious bride in her too-short dress. When they went 
down and she saw Pauline at the door of the lodge, all dressed up too, she studied her carefully, then smiled sweetly, finding Pauline not as well turned out as herself, but done up like a parcel. The 
two families left together for the church. Nana and Pauline led the way, prayer books in hand, and holding their veils that were billowing in the wind; they said nothing, bursting with pride as people 
came out of shops to watch, and putting on pious expressions when they heard comments about how sweet they looked. Madam Boche and Madam Lorilleux hung back because they were exchanging 
views about Gimpy—a spendthrift whose daughter would certainly not be taking her first communion if her relations hadn't given her everything, yes, everything, even a new shift out of respect for the 
holy table. Madam Lorilleux was especially concerned about the dress that was her present, shouting at Nana and calling her a ‘dirty thing’ every time she got some dust on her skirt by walking too 
close to the shops. 

In church, Coupeau cried the whole time. It was silly, but he couldn't help it. He was overwhelmed by the way the priest spread his arms and the little girls, like angels, walked with their hands together; 
the organ music made him feel all funny inside, and the lovely smell of the incense made him sniff, as though someone had shoved a bunch of flowers into his face. In short, he was carried away. There 
was one hymn in particular, something so sweet, while the kids were taking communion, that seemed to enthral him, sending shivers up and down his spine. And all around him, too, people were 
dabbing their eyes. Yes, it was a wonderful day, the best day of his life. But when they came out of church and he went to have a drink with Lorilleux, who'd stayed dry-eyed and was teasing him, he 


turned nasty again and started accusing the black-coats of burning devilish herbs in their churches to deprive men of their strength. Anyway, he wasn’t making a secret of it, he’d shed a few tears; it 
just went to show he didn’t have a heart of stone. And he ordered another round. 

The house-warming at the Poissons’ that evening was very jolly. From the beginning of the meal to the end, nothing happened to mar the reign of friendship. However bad things get, there are always 
good times now and then, when people who hate each other get on fine. Lantier, with Gervaise on his left and Virginie on his right, was charming to both, paying them every attention like a cock who 
wants peace in his hen house. Opposite them, Poisson wore his usual policeman’s expression, dreamy, calm, and stern, maintaining his habit, from long hours on the beat, of staring vacantly into 
space, apparently thinking about nothing. But the queens of the party were the two girls, Nana and Pauline, who'd been allowed to keep their dresses on; they sat stiffly, afraid of getting stains on 
themselves, and each time they took a mouthful they were told to keep their heads up and swallow properly. After a while, Nana got fed up with this and dribbled her wine down the front of her dress. 
This caused a great to-do; the dress was removed immediately and the bodice was rinsed in a glass of water. 

Then, over dessert, they talked seriously about the children’s futures. Madam Boche had decided that Pauline would go into a workshop where they did pierced work in gold and silver and you could 
make five or six francs a day. Gervaise wasn't sure yet; Nana hadn't shown any particular flair. She was a real tearaway, of course; she liked that, but she hadn’t shown any interest in doing anything 
else. 

‘If | were you,’ said Madam Lerat, ‘I'd get her to be a flower-maker. It’s a nice, clean job.’ 

‘Flower-makers are all slags,’ muttered Lorilleux. 

‘Thanks a lot!’ replied the widow, pursing her lips. ‘You're very charming, | must say. Let me tell you, I’m no soft touch, | don’t lie flat on me back as soon as | hear a whistle!’ 

They all did their best to shut her up. 

‘Madam Lerat! Really, Madam Lerat!’ 

Meaningful glances were cast in the direction of the two first communicants, who'd stuck their noses in their glasses to keep from giggling. Until then, even the men had been minding their language, 
out of a sense of decency. But Madam Lerat paid no attention. What she'd just said she’d heard in the best company. In any case, she prided herself on knowing her own mother-tongue; she was often 
complimented on the way she could discuss any subject, even in front of children, without ever offending the rules of propriety. 

‘There are some very respectable women in the flower trade, I’d have you know!’ she shouted. ‘They're made the same as other women, of course, they're not just skin all over. But they know how to 
behave, and when they do decide to stray they show a lot of taste in the men they choose. Yes, they get that from the flowers, and it's what's kept me so young.’ 

‘Bless me,’ interrupted Gervaise, ‘I've got nothing against the flower trade. It’s got to be something Nana likes, that’s all. There’s no point in going against what a child wants to do in life. Come on, 
Nana, don’t just sit there, tell us. Would you like to be a flower-maker?’ 

Nana was bending over her plate, picking up crumbs with her moistened finger that she then sucked. She didn’t say anything for a while, just smiling in the wicked way she had. 

‘Yes, Maman, I'd like that,’ she said at last. 

So it was arranged right then. Coupeau agreed to have Madam Lerat take Nana to her workshop in the Rue du Caire: the very next day. And everyone talked gravely about life’s responsibilities. Boche 
said that Nana and Pauline were grown-up women now they'd taken communion. Poisson added that now they should know how to cook, darn socks, and run a home. There was even talk of them 
getting married and having children one day. The kids just listened and laughed to themselves, wriggling against each other, excited at the idea of being women, and blushing self-consciously in their 
white dresses. But what excited them most was when Lantier asked them teasingly whether they didn’t already have their little husbands. And they forced Nana to admit that she was very sweet on 
Victor Fauconnier, the son of her mother’s employer. 

‘So that’s that!’ Madam Lorilleux said to the Boches as they were leaving. ‘She’s our goddaughter, but if they get her to be a flower-maker, we won't want anything more to do with her. She'll be just 
another tart on the streets. She'll fly the coop within six months.’ 

As they went up to bed the Coupeaus agreed that everything had gone off well and the Poissons weren't bad people. Gervaise even thought the shop had been nicely set up. She’d expected to find it 
painful to spend an evening like that in her old home where others, now, were settling in so well, and she was surprised that she hadn't felt angry even for a moment. Nana, as she was undressing, 
asked her mother whether the dress of the young lady on the second floor who'd got married the previous month was made of muslin like hers. 

But that was the last happy day the family would have. During the next two years things went steadily downhill. The winters were especially hard. They managed to find something to eat during the fine 
weather, but hunger came with the rain and cold; the cupboard was bare and they had nothing but memories to feed on, in their little Siberia of a home. December was a cruel month. It crept in under 
the door, bringing every kind of hardship, the closing-down of factories, the numbing idleness of hard frosts, the black misery of wet weather. The first winter, they still had a fire sometimes and huddled 
round the stove, preferring to keep warm rather than eat; the second winter, the stove was unused, and stood there chilling the room, like some mournful cast-iron monument. But what most got them 
down, finished them off, was having to pay the rent. Oh, the January quarter— when there wasn’t a bean in the place and old Boche handed them the bill! It was even colder then, with a terrible north 
wind. Mister Marescot would turn up the following Saturday, wrapped in a heavy overcoat, his big paws stuffed into woollen gloves, talking as usual about turning them out, while out in the street the 
snow went on falling as if making a bed for them, a bed with white sheets on the pavement. They would have sold their very flesh to pay the rent. It was rent day that emptied the cupboard and kept 
the stove cold. A wail of lamentation filled the whole building. There was weeping on every floor, the music of misery echoed along the stairs and corridors. If there'd been a death in every family, it 
wouldn’t have produced so terrible a dirge. A real Last Judgement, the end of days, life unliveable, the poor crushed under foot. The woman on the third floor went on the streets for a week, at the 
corner of the Rue Belhomme. One workman, the bricklayer on the fifth, robbed his employer. 

Of course, the Coupeaus had only themselves to blame. However tough things are, you can always get by if you're thrifty and careful— like the Lorilleux, who always produced their rent on the dot, 
screwed up in dirty scraps of paper; but really those two lived so frugally that it was enough to put you off work altogether. Nana wasn’t earning anything yet with her flowers; in fact, her keep was 
costing them quite a bit. By this time, Gervaise was no longer well thought of at Madam Fauconnier’s. She seemed to be losing her touch more and more, making such a mess of her work that her 
employer had reduced her pay to two francs, the rate for unskilled labour. Despite that, she was very proud and touchy, quick to remind everybody that she’d once had her own business. She'd miss 
whole days or else she'd flounce out in a huff; once, for example, she’d been so cross with Madam Fauconnier for taking on Madam Putois and making her work side by side with her own former 
assistant that she’d stayed away for two weeks. After performances like that she’d be taken back out of charity that made her even more resentful. Naturally, at the end of the week, her pay packet was 
pretty small. She’d say sourly that, one of these Saturdays, it would be she who'd have to pay Madam Fauconnier. As for Coupeau, perhaps he did have work, but if he did he was certainly donating 
his wages to the government, because since his job at Etampes not once had she seen the colour of his money. When he came home on payday she no longer looked at his hands. He’d come 
sauntering in, his pockets empty, often not so much as a handkerchief in them—bugger it, yes, he’d even lost his snot-rag, or else some sod, one of his mates, had pinched it. At first he’d make up 
figures, invent some cock-and-bull story about ten francs gone on a whip-round, twenty francs that must have dropped out of his pocket through a hole he'd show her, or fifty francs to pay off imaginary 
debts. After a while, he stopped bothering. The money just went somewhere, that’s all! It wasn’t in his pocket, it was in his belly— another way of bringing it home to his wife, and not very funny. On 
the advice of Madam Boche, Gervaise would sometimes lie in wait for him when he came out of work so she could nab the money while it was still warm, but that didn’t get her very far because his 
mates tipped him off, and the money disappeared into his shoes or some other hiding-place that was even less clean. Madam Boche was very artful in this respect, because Boche had a way of doing 
the vanishing trick with ten-franc coins that he tucked away in secret hiding-places so he could buy treats for certain lady friends. She’d inspect the minutest corners of his clothes and usually find the 
missing coin in the peak of his cap, sewn in between the leather and the cloth. But the roofer was not one to pad his clothes with gold! He put it inside his body, and Gervaise could hardly take her 
scissors and cut his belly open. 

Yes, they had only themselves to blame if they went from bad to worse each season. But you never admit things like that to yourself, especially when you're in the gutter. They blamed it on bad luck 
and declared that God had it in for them. Their place had become a complete mess, and they fought all day long. But they hadn’t actually come to blows yet, except for the odd slap in the heat of an 
argument. The saddest part of it all was that now they'd opened the cage door and let affection fly out, other feelings had flown away too, like canaries. The kindly warmth of a family, when father, 
mother, and children are tightly bound to each other, had gone, leaving them shivering and alone in their separate corners. The three of them, Coupeau, Gervaise, and Nana, were as prickly as could 
be, jumping down each other's throats at the slightest provocation, their eyes full of hatred; it was as if something had broken the mainspring of the family, the mechanism which, when everyone is 
happy, makes their hearts beat in unison. Gone were the days when Gervaise would be scared stiff if she saw Coupeau working on the edge of a roof, twelve or fifteen metres above the roadway! She 
wouldn’t have given him a shove herself, but if he’d simply fallen—well, bugger it, it would hardly have been a great loss to the world! On days when they were in the middle of a big argument, she’d 
scream that she hoped they'd soon bring him back home on a stretcher. That was what she was waiting for, it'd make her day. What use was he, the drunken sod, apart from making her cry, eating 
her out of house and home, and driving her into bad ways. Well then, with men as useless as that you should shove them in the ground as fast as you could, so you could do a jig on their grave to 
celebrate your freedom. And when the mother said ‘kill ‘im!’, the daughter answered ‘Bash ‘im on the head!’ Nana would read the accidents column in the paper and make remarks that were quite 
unnatural in a daughter. Her father had such luck that he’d been knocked down by an omnibus and it hadn’t even sobered him up. When the hell was the bastard going to snuff it? 

In the midst of this poverty-racked existence, Gervaise’s own suffering was made worse by the agonies of hunger she could feel all around her. That corner of the building was the paupers’ corner, 
where three or four families seemed to have made a pact to go without food some days. Their doors might open, but they hardly ever let out any smell of cooking. All along the corridor there was a 
deathly silence, and the walls rang hollow, like empty stomachs. Occasionally certain sounds could be heard, the wailing of women, the crying of starving kids, or families setting on each other instead 
of eating. A general cramp in the jaw seemed to leave all these famished mouths gaping open, while chests grew hollow just from breathing the air in which not even a gnat could have survived for 
want of food. But what Gervaise found most heart-rending was Pére Bru in his hole under the stairs. He’d creep in like a dormouse, curling up in a ball to ward off the cold, and lie there for days at a 
time, on a pile of straw, without moving. Not even hunger got him to come out, for what would be the point of going out and working up an appetite when nobody had invited him for a meal? When he 
hadn't been seen for three or four days the neighbours would push open his door and look to see if he was still breathing. Yes, he was still alive, only just; even death had forgotten him! Whenever 
Gervaise had any bread, she’d throw him a few crusts. Even though she was growing embittered and, on account of her husband, hated men, she could still feel genuinely sorry for animals, and Pére 
Bru, the poor old thing, was like a dog to her, a useless animal that not even the slaughterhouse wanted for the skin or the fat. It preyed on her mind to know he was always there, on the other side of 
the corridor, abandoned by God and man, feeding solely off himself, reverting to the size of a child, withered and dry like an orange left to shrivel on a mantelpiece. 

Gervaise also found it very unpleasant to be so close to Bazouge, the undertaker’s assistant. A thin partition was all that separated the two rooms. He couldn't stick his finger in his mouth without her 
hearing. From the moment he came home in the evening she couldn't help hearing every stage of his little routine: the black leather hat landing on the chest of drawers with a thud like a spadeful of 
earth, the black coat being hung up and brushing against the wall like the wings of some nightbird, then all his black clothing tossed on the floor, forming a pile of funeral trappings in the middle of the 
room. She could hear him walking about, and listened nervously to his slightest movement, jumping out of her skin if he bumped into the furniture or made a clatter with the dishes. The wretched old 
drunkard became a kind of obsession, in which vague fear mingled with morbid curiosity. He was merry enough, always pissed, completely off his head on Sundays, forever coughing, spitting, singing 
silly songs, shouting obscenities, and fighting with the four walls before managing to find his way to bed. She'd go as white as a sheet, wondering what on earth he was up to in there; she imagined the 
most appalling things, convincing herself that he must have brought back a dead body and was stowing it under his bed. After all, there was a story in the papers about an undertaker’s assistant who'd 
collected the coffins of little children in his room, to save himself a bit of trouble by only having to make one trip to the cemetery. One thing was certain: when Bazouge came in, you could smell death 
through the partition. You might have thought you were living next to Pére-Lachaise, close to all the graves. There was something terrifying about the creature, the way he was always laughing to 
himself, as if he found his trade a source of amusement. And even when he’d finished his roistering and was flat on his back, he snored in such an extraordinary way that it often made Gervaise hold 
her breath. She’d lie there for hours straining her ears, imagining that funeral processions were passing through her neighbour's room. 

Yes, and the worst of it was that, even in her terror, she felt a compulsion to put her ear to the partition to get a better idea of what was going on. Bazouge fascinated her the way handsome men 
fascinate virtuous women: they'd like to touch but don’t dare because their upbringing prevents them. If fear hadn't held her back, Gervaise would have liked to touch death to get an idea of what it was 
like. She behaved so oddly sometimes, holding her breath, listening intently, hoping that some movement of Bazouge’s would reveal the key to it all, that Coupeau would ask her with a snigger if she'd 
become keen on the undertaker’s man next door. She’d get cross and talk about moving home, because she so hated living near him; but in spite of herself, as soon as the old boy came home, bringing 
with him his graveyard smell, she’d fall back into her musings, looking nervous and excited like a wife dreaming of tearing up her marriage vows. Hadn't he twice offered to wrap her up and take her 
away with him to a place where the joy of sleep is so intense that all your woes are instantly forgotten? Perhaps that place really was wonderful. Gradually, the temptation to put it to the test became 
stronger. She'd have liked to try it for two weeks or a month. Oh, to sleep for a month, especially in winter, the month when the rent was due, when life’s troubles were just too much! But it wasn’t 
possible, you had to go on sleeping for ever if you started sleeping for an hour; and that thought chilled her to the bone, and her infatuation with death would vanish in the face of the implacable, 
everlasting friendship demanded by the earth. 

One evening in January, however, she pounded on the partition with both fists. She’d had a terrible week, pushed about by everybody, with no money left, and no heart for anything. That evening she 
felt quite ill, was slightly feverish, and saw lights dancing before her eyes. So instead of throwing herself out of the window, as she’d thought of doing for a moment, she started banging and shouting: 


‘Pére Bazouge! Pére Bazouge!’ 

The undertaker’s assistant was taking off his shoes and singing ‘There were three pretty girls’. He must have had a good day at work, because he seemed even more sozzled than usual. 

‘Pére Bazouge! Pére Bazouge!’ shouted Gervaise, louder still. 

Couldn’t he hear? He could come and fetch her straight away, just pick her up and carry her off to wherever he took his other women, rich and poor alike, to give them comfort. She didn’t like his song 
about ‘three little girls’, because she saw in it the arrogance of a man who has too many lovers. 

‘What's up? What's up?’ stuttered Bazouge. ‘Who's been took sick? I’m comin’, duckie.’ 

At the sound of that hoarse voice Gervaise woke up as if from a nightmare. What had she done? She’d banged on the partition, for sure. Then, as if feeling on her backside a whack from a cane, terror 
made her tighten her buttocks, and she shrank back, imagining she could see Bazouge’s huge hands coming through the wall to grab her by the hair. No, no, she didn’t want to, she wasn’t ready. If 
she’d knocked it must have been with her elbow, as she was turning over. And a shiver of horror ran through her from her knees up to her shoulders at the thought of being carted away in the old man’s 
arms, all stiff, with a face as white as chalk. 

Bazouge’s voice came again: 

‘So there’s nobody there now? Just ’ang on. I’m always ready to ’elp a lady out.’ 

‘No, it’s nothin’,’ Gervaise managed to gasp. ‘I’m all right, thank you.’ 

As Bazouge dozed off, grumbling and growling, Gervaise stood there anxiously, listening to him, not daring to move for fear that he might think he’d heard her knock again. She swore to herself that 
she’d be more careful from now on. Even if she was at death’s door she wouldn't ask her neighbour for help. She said this to reassure herself, for there were moments when, despite the panic she'd 
been in, she felt the same terrified fascination. 

Even in her miserable attic, amidst all her troubles and those of her neighbours, Gervaise did find a fine example of courage in the home of the Bijards. Little Lalie, the eight-year-old kid who was no 
bigger than two sous’ worth of butter, kept house as well as any grown-up; and it was no easy job, for there were two younger ones to look after, her brother Jules and her sister Henriette, tots of three 
and five, whom she had to keep an eye on all day long while also sweeping the floor and washing the dishes. Ever since Bijard had killed his missus with a kick in the belly, Lalie had become the little 
mother of the family. Without saying a word, all by herself, she’d taken the dead woman’s place, to the extent that her brute of a father, no doubt to make the likeness perfect, now beat the daughter as 
he used to beat the mother. When he came home drunk he just had to have a woman to batter. He didn’t even notice how small Lalie was; he hit her as he would hit a grown woman. A single clout 
would cover her whole face, and her skin was still so soft that the marks left by his five fingers would be visible for two days. The thrashings were shameful; blows rained down for the least little thing — 
it was like a raging wolf falling on a timid, gentle kitten, pitifully thin, who took it all without complaining, with a look of resignation in her lovely eyes. No, Lalie never rebelled. She might bend her neck 
a bit to protect her face, but she never cried out, so as not to upset the other people in the building. When her father got tired of knocking her round the room with his shoe, she’d wait until she felt 
strong enough to stand up, and then get back to work, washing the little ones, getting food ready, not leaving a speck of dust on the furniture. Being beaten was just part of her daily round. 

Gervaise had taken a great liking to her little neighbour. She treated her as an equal, as a grown-up woman who knows about life. It must be said that Lalie had a pale, serious face, and an expression 
like an old maid’s. Listening to her talk, you'd have thought she was thirty. She knew all about shopping, mending, and housekeeping, and she talked about the children as though she'd already bome 
two or three herself. It made you smile, to hear an eight-year-old talk like that, but then you'd feel a lump in your throat and turn away so as not to cry. Gervaise asked her in as often as she could and 
gave her whatever she could in the way of food and old clothes. One day, when she was trying an old jacket of Nana’s on her, she was shocked to see her back black and blue, her elbow grazed and 
still bleeding, all her innocent flesh brutalized and sticking to her bones. Pére Bazouge could get his box ready, she wouldn't last long at this rate! But the child begged her not to say anything; she didn’t 
want her father to get into trouble because of her. She made excuses for him, saying he wouldn't have been so cruel if he hadn't been drinking. Drinking made him lose control, he no longer knew what 
he was doing. She forgave him, you have to forgive mad people for everything they do. 

From then on Gervaise kept an eye on Lalie and tried to intervene as soon as she heard Bijard coming up the stairs. But most of the time she simply caught a whack herself. During the day, when she 
went in, she often found Lalie tied to the foot of the iron bedstead. This was an idea of the locksmith’s: before leaving he would tie her up by the legs and round the middle with thick ropes, no one knew 
why; a mad whim that had got into his drunken skull, no doubt as a way of terrorizing the kid even when he wasn’t there. Lalie, stiff as a board, with pins and needles in her legs, would stay tied up all 
day; once she even spent a whole day and night like that, when Bijard forgot to come home. When Gervaise, outraged, said she'd untie her, Lalie begged her not to touch any of the ropes because her 
father became furious if he didn’t find the knots tied just as he'd left them. She was all right really, it gave her a rest; and she'd say this with a smile, her little cherub’s legs swollen and numb. What 
upset her was that she couldn't get on with her work, tied to the bed like that, only able to stare at the mess the place was in. Her father ought to have thought of something else. All the same, she kept 
charge of the children, making them do as they were told, calling them over to have their noses wiped. As her hands weren't tied she’d knit while waiting to be set free, so her time wouldn't be completely 
wasted. The most painful part was when Bijard untied her; she’d crawl about on the floor for a good quarter of an hour, unable to stand up because her circulation had gone. 

The locksmith had thought up another little game as well. He would heat coins in the stove until they were red-hot and put them on the corner of the mantelpiece. After a short while he’d call Lalie over 
and tell her to go and buy some bread. The unsuspecting girl would pick up the coins but immediately drop them with a scream, shaking her burnt little hand. At this, he would fly into a rage. What had 
he done to deserve such a terrible little slut! Now she was losing his money! He threatened to give her a belting if she didn’t pick the money up at once. If she hesitated, she got a first warning, a blow 
of such force that it made her see stars. Without a word, her eyes brimming with tears, she picked up the coins and went off, tossing them up and down in the palm of her hand to get them cool. 

No, you'd never believe the fiendish ideas a drunkard can dream up. For example, one afternoon Lalie was playing with the children after she'd finished tidying up. As the window was open, there was 
a draught from the corridor that kept nudging the door open. 

‘It's Mister Hardi,”: the girl said. ‘Do come in, Mister Hardi. Please do come in.’ 

And she curtsied to the door, greeting the wind. Henriette and Jules, standing behind her, curtsied and bowed too, thoroughly enjoying the game and giggling as though they were being tickled. She 
was pink with pleasure at seeing them so amused, and began really to enjoy herself—something that happened once in a blue moon. 

‘Good afternoon, Mister Hardi. How are you, Mister Hardi?’ 

But suddenly the door was thrown open and Bijard came in. The whole scene changed. Henriette and Jules fell back on their bottoms, against the wall, while Lalie, terrified, stopped short in the middle 
of a curtsey. The locksmith was holding a brand new drayman’s whip, with a long whitewood handle and a leather lash ending in a piece of string. He put the whip down in the comer, by the bed, but 
didn’t give Lalie the usual kick, though she was already preparing for it by turning her back. He was grinning and showing his black teeth; he was very drunk, his face all aflame with an idea for a bit of 
fun. 

‘So, playin’ at bein’ a tart are you, you little bitch? | could hear you dancin’ as | came up the stairs. Come over ’ere! Closer, for Christ's sake! An’ turn round, | don’t want to smell your arse. What are 
you shakin’ for? I’m not touchin’ you, am |? Take me shoes off.’ 

Lalie, terrified at not getting her usual thrashing, turned quite pale. She took off his shoes. He’d sat down on the edge of the bed and now lay down fully dressed, without shutting his eyes, watching his 
daughter as she moved round the room. She carried on with her work, but was so stupefied by his stare that little by little she became rigid with fear and in the end broke a cup. At this, without getting 
up, he reached for the whip and showed it to her. 

‘Now then, my little chuck, have a look at this: it's a present for you. Yes, that’s another fifty sous you've cost me. This toy means | won't have to run about any more, and it won’t do you no good tryin’ 
to hide in corners. Wanna have a try? ... So, you're breakin’ cups now, are you? C’mon, get to it, dance! Make your curtsies to Mister Hardil’ 

He didn’t even sit up, but just lay sprawled there, his head pressed against the pillow, cracking the big whip all round the room with a sound like a postilion whipping up his horses. Then, bringing his 
arm down, he wrapped the thong around Lalie’s middle, winding her and then unwinding her like a top. She fell over and tried to crawl away, but he caught her again and set her back on her feet. 
‘Gee up!’ he yelled. ‘It’s the donkey race! It’s a great idea for a winter mornin’. | can stay in bed, | won't catch a cold, an’ | can round up me little flock without scrapin’ me chilblains. In the corner there, 
gotcha! And over there, gotcha again! Oh, and if you crawl under the bed, I'll hit you with the handle! Gee up! Gee up! Clippety-clop!’ 

A slight froth had formed on his lips and his yellow eyes were nearly starting out of their dark sockets. Lalie, mad and screaming with pain, leapt about all over the room, curled into a ball on the floor, 
flattened herself against the walls; but the slender thong of the great whip reached her wherever she was, cracking in her ears like gunshot and leaving long weals on her flesh. It was like the capering 
of an animal being trained to do tricks. The poor thing jumped and jumped—what a sight!—with her heels in the air like kids skipping ever faster. Completely out of breath, bouncing about like a rubber 
ball, she let herself be hit, blinded and exhausted by the search for a safe spot. Her brute of a father was gleefully calling her a little tart and asking whether she’d had enough and understood now that 
she hadn't got a hope of getting away from him. 

But suddenly Gervaise rushed in, drawn by the child’s screams. The sight that greeted her filled her with rage. 

‘You bastard!’ she yelled. ‘Leave her alone, you animal! I'm going to report you to the police!’ 

Bijard growled, and muttered: 

‘Listen, you fuckin’ cripple! Mind your own business. D’you expect me to wear gloves when | give her a hidin’? I’m just givin’ her a warnin’, can’t you see, just to show her how long me arm is.’ 

A final crack of the whip caught Lalie on the face. Her upper lip was split open and blood began to flow. Gervaise picked up a chair and was about to attack the locksmith. But the child stretched her 
hands out, begging her to stop, saying it was nothing and was all over now. She wiped away the blood with a corner of her apron and calmed the children, who were howling as if they were the ones 
who'd been whipped. 

When Gervaise thought about Lalie she felt she didn’t have too much to complain about after all. She wished she had the courage of that eight-year-old child, who alone endured as much as all the 
other women on the staircase put together. She’d seen her eating nothing but dry bread for three months, and not even enough of that to satisfy her hunger, so skinny and weak was she that she could 
hardly walk without holding on to the walls; and when she secretly took her scraps of meat, it broke her heart to see the child, with tears rolling down her cheeks, nibble it in tiny bits because her throat 
was so shrunken that she could hardly swallow. But despite everything she was always kind and devoted, wise beyond her years, carrying out her duties as a little mother to the point of sacrificing her 
life to maternal instincts awakened all too soon in someone so innocent and frail. Gervaise watched this dear creature, a model of suffering and forgiveness, trying to learn from her how to bear her 
own martyrdom in silence. All that remained of Lalie now was the look of resignation in her big dark eyes, in whose depths you could see nothing but endless pain and misery. Never a word, just those 
big dark eyes, open wide. 

As time went by, the poison from Pére Colombe’s Assommoir began to ravage the Coupeaus’ home too. Gervaise could see the time coming when her man would take up a whip, like Bijard, and make 
her dance. And the trouble she saw ahead naturally made her more sensitive to the trouble the child was in. Yes, Coupeau was in a bad way. Gone were the days when the grog put colour in his 
cheeks. He could no longer slap his belly and boast that the bloody stuff made him fat, for the ugly yellow fat of the early years had melted away; he was getting thin, his complexion turning livid with a 
greenish tint, like a corpse rotting in a pond. His appetite had gone, too. Gradually he’d lost his taste for bread and he’d even started to turn his nose up at cooked food. You could put the tastiest stew 
in front of him, his stomach would have none of it and his rotting teeth refused to chew. To keep going he needed his daily supply of spirits; that was his ration, his food and drink, the only form of 
nourishment he could digest. In the morning, as soon as he got out of bed, he’d be bent double for a good quarter of an hour, racked with coughing, holding his head and spitting bile, as bitter as aloes, 
that came up in his throat. It never failed, you could have the chamber pot ready in advance. He didn’t feel steady on his feet again until he’d had his first glass of comfort, an effective medicine that 
cauterized his insides. But as the day wore on, his strength revived. At first he’d had a funny feeling, a kind of tingling, in his hands and feet, and he’d laugh about it, saying somebody was tickling him, 
the missus must have put itching powder in the bed. Then his legs had become heavy and the tickling turned into terrible cramps that gripped his flesh like a vice. That wasn’t so funny. There was 
nothing to laugh about now. He'd stop short on the pavement, his head swimming, his ears buzzing, stars flickering before his eyes. Everything turned yellow, the buildings moved about, and he’d 
stagger for a few seconds, afraid he’d fall flat on his back. At other times, even when the sun was hot, he’d start shivering as though icy water was running down his spine. But what bothered him most 
was the way his hands had begun to shake; his right hand especially must have done something very wicked, it had such nightmares. Christ! Wasn’t he a man any more, was he turning into an old 
woman! He'd tense his muscles furiously and grasp his glass, saying he’d hold it as steady as if it were in the hand of a marble statue, but however hard he tried, the glass still did its little jig, jumping 
to the right, then to the left, with quick, regular trembling movements. So then he’d empty the glass down his throat in a rage, shouting that what he needed was a few dozen like that and then he’d 
show everybody how to carry a barrel without a single finger shaking. But Gervaise told him that on the contrary he’d have to stop drinking if he wanted to stop his shakes. So he told her to go to hell 
and swallowed drink after drink, and then tried again, flying into a rage and blaming the passing omnibuses for his unsteady glass. 

One evening in March Coupeau came in soaked to the skin. He’d walked home with Mes-Bottes from Montrouge, where they'd had a good bellyful of eel soup; and they’d been caught in a downpour 
all the way from the Barriére des Fourneaux to the Barriére Poissonniére, quite a stretch of road. During the night he was taken with a terrible cough; he was very flushed, had a frightful temperature, 
and his chest was heaving like a pair of worn-out bellows. When the Boches’ doctor saw him the next morning and listened to his chest, he shook his head and, drawing Gervaise aside, advised her to 
have her husband taken to the hospital right away. Coupeau had pneumonia. 


This time, of course, Gervaise had no objection. There had been a time when she'd have let herself be chopped into little pieces rather than hand him over to the quacks. At the time of the accident in 
the Rue de la Nation she’d used up all her savings on nursing him. But such fine feelings don’t last when a man turns bad. No, she wasn’t going to put herself through all that again. They could take 
him away for good—she’d thank them heartily for it. And yet, when the stretcher arrived and they loaded Coupeau on to it like a piece of furniture, she went quite pale and bit her lip; and though she 
still muttered that it was a good job they were taking him, her heart wasn't in it and she wished she had just ten francs in her drawer so as not to have to let him go. She went with him to Lariboisiére 
and watched the male nurses put him to bed at one end of a long ward, where rows of patients with corpse-like faces raised their heads and watched this new one coming to join them. A nice place to 
die all right, with its suffocating smell of fever and its chorus of consumptive coughs that made you want to cough your own lungs out, not to mention that the ward looked like a miniature Pére-Lachaise, 
with its rows of white beds like an avenue of graves. Then, as he was just lying there flat on his pillow, she left, not having anything to say and unfortunately having nothing in her pocket to comfort him. 
Outside, opposite the hospital, she turned round and looked at the building. And she thought of the time, so long ago, when Coupeau was on the roof, leaning over the gutters and fitting his lengths of 
zinc, singing in the sunshine. He didn’t drink in those days, and his skin was like a girl’s. She would lean out of her window in the Hotel Boncceur and look for him, and see him up there in the sky; and 
they'd both wave their handkerchiefs, smiling at each other by telegraph. Yes, Coupeau had worked there, never suspecting he was working for himself. Now, instead of being up on the roof like a 
cheeky, randy cock sparrow, he was down below, in the little nest he’d made for himself in the hospital, and had come there, dirty and unshaven, to die. My God, how far away those days of courting 
seemed now! 

Two days later, when Gervaise came to see how Coupeau was getting on, she found his bed empty. A sister explained that they'd had to take him to the Sainte-Anne asylum: because during the night 
he'd suddenly gone off his head. Totally crazy, he was, trying to bash his head in against the wall and howling so that the other patients couldn't sleep. Apparently it was the drink. It had been fermenting 
in his body and, while he was flat on his back and weak with the pneumonia, had seized its chance to attack his nerves and throw them out of gear. Gervaise went home in a very agitated state. Life 
was going to be really fun if they let him out. Nana kept yelling that they must keep him in the hospital, otherwise he'd end up doing them both in. 

It wasn’t until the Sunday that Gervaise was able to go to Sainte-Anne. It was quite a long way. Fortunately the omnibus from the Boulevard Rochechouart to La Glaciére stopped quite close to the 
asylum. She went down the Rue de la Santé‘ and bought two oranges so as not to turn up empty-handed. It was another huge building, with dismal courtyards, endless corridors, and a smell of stale 
medicaments—not exactly the sort of place that would lift your spirits. But, when they'd shown her into a cell, she was surprised to find Coupeau almost jolly. He happened to be sitting on the throne, 
a very clean wooden box that didn’t give out the least smell; and they had a good laugh at her finding him doing his business, with his arse exposed. Well, you know how it is when you're ill. He sat 
there in state, like the Pope, and started to chatter away just as he used to. Oh, he was much better now, he was regular again. 

‘And what about the pneumonia?’ asked Gervaise. 

‘All gone! They just whisked it out. I’m still coughing a bit, but | don’t ‘ave to clear me tubes out no more.’ 

Then, as he got off the throne to return to bed, he started joking again: 

‘You've got a tough nose. You don’t mind a pinch of snuff, do you?’ 

And they laughed even more. Deep down, they felt happy. Sharing a good laugh about this indelicate matter was their way of showing each other they felt happy, without actually saying so. Anyone 
who has had to do with sick people knows how wonderful it is to see them in proper working order again. 

When he was back in bed, she gave him the two oranges and he was quite touched. He was becoming his old pleasant self again now he was drinking herbal tea and could no longer leave his better 
feelings behind in some bar. After a while she plucked up enough courage to ask him about his attack of delirium, and was surprised to hear him talk quite normally, like in the good old days. 

‘Oh, yes,’ he said, making fun of himself. ‘I talked a whole load of drivel. | was seein’ rats, would you believe, and crawlin’ about on all fours tryin’ to put salt on their tails. And you were shoutin’ to me, 
because some men were after you. All sorts of bloody nonsense like that, ghosts in broad daylight ... | can remember it all very clearly, so me noddle is workin’ all right. But it's over now. | dream a bit 
when | drop off to sleep, and | do ‘ave a few nightmares, but everybody ’as nightmares.’ 

Gervaise stayed with him until evening. When the doctor came round at six o'clock, he made Coupeau hold out his hands. They hardly shook now, just a little bit in his fingertips. But, as night fell, he 
started to get more and more agitated. Twice he sat up, staring at the floor, in the parts of the room that were in shadow. Suddenly he reached out and seemed to squash some creature against the 
wall. 

‘What's the matter?’ asked Gervaise, frightened. 

‘It's the rats!’ he muttered. 

Then, after a silence, in which he seemed to drift off to sleep, he began to writhe about and talk in strange snatches. 

‘Bloody hell! They're bitin’ me! The buggers! Look out! Pull your skirt tight! Be careful of that bastard behind you! Christ, they've knocked her over! Just look at ‘em laughin’! You sods! You bloody devils!’ 
He was hitting out into space; then, pulling at his blanket, he rolled it into a bundle and held it against his chest as if to protect himself from attack by the bearded men he was seeing. At this, a warder 
ran in and Gervaise left, horrified by this scene. But when she went back a few days later, she found Coupeau quite better. Even the nightmares had gone, and he slept like a child for ten hours at a 
stretch without moving. So they let his wife take him home. Before he was discharged, however, the doctor gave him the usual good advice, and cautioned him to consider it well. If he started drinking 
again he’d go downhill very quickly and it would be the end of him. It was entirely up to him. He’d seen how fit and well he could be when he was off the drink. So, he must carry on at home with the 
sober life he’d led at Sainte-Anne, and pretend he was still under lock and key and that bars didn’t exist. 

‘He’s right, that doctor,’ said Gervaise in the omnibus taking them back to the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or. 

‘Definitely,’ replied Coupeau. 

Then, after a few moments’ thought, he added: 

‘But, y'know, just a drop now and then won't kill a man. It's good for the digestion.’ 

And that very evening he put away a lot of grog, for his digestion. For a week, however, he was quite sensible. He was a big coward at heart and didn’t fancy ending up in Bicétre.: But his craving got 
the better of him—the first shot led inevitably to a second, a third, then a fourth, so that by the end of the second week he’d gone back to his usual ration of half a litre a day. Gervaise was so exasperated 
she could have clobbered him. To think that, having seen him back to his old self in the asylum, she’d been stupid enough to dream of having a decent life with him again! There went another dream 
of happiness, and surely it would be the last. Oh well, now that nothing, not even fear of an early death, could make him change, she swore she wouldn't bother any more—their home could go to the 
dogs, she didn’t care—and she declared that she too would find her own pleasure where she could. The hell of their previous existence began again, dragging them even deeper into the mire, without 
a glimmer of hope for better times. When her father slapped her, Nana would ask furiously why the bastard wasn't still in the hospital. She couldn’t wait to start earning some money, she said, so she 
could buy him more drink and see him snuff it all the sooner. As for Gervaise, one day when Coupeau was saying he should never have married her, she lost her temper. So, she’d brought him other 
men’s leavings, had she? She'd picked him up in the street, had she, tricking him with her sweet, innocent air? What a bloody nerve! Every time he opened his mouth lies came out of it. The truth was 
she hadn't really wanted him. He’d gone down on his knees to beg her to have him, while she’d told him he should really think about it. And if she could have her time over again, she’d bloody well say 
no! Yes, she’d already had one man, but if a woman is a good worker, even so, she’s worth more than a lazy sod who drags his own and his family’s name through the filth of every bar. That day, for 
the first time at the Coupeaus’, they really went for each other, and so fiercely that the broom and an old umbrella got broken. 

Gervaise was as good as her word. She became even more slovenly, stayed away from the laundry more often, sat around jawing all day, and went as limp as a rag when it came to doing anything. If 
she dropped something on the floor, it could just stay there: she couldn't be bothered to bend down and pick it up. She was getting bone lazy. She had no intention of tiring herself out. So she took 
things easy and never swept the floor until she was practically falling over the mess. Meanwhile, the Lorilleux made a show of holding their noses when they walked past the Coupeaus’ room: a real 
cesspit, they said. They kept themselves to themselves at the end of the corridor, safe from all the misery wailing through that part of the building, shutting themselves in so they wouldn't have to lend 
a few sous. Such kind-hearted people! Such obliging neighbours! Pull the other one! You just had to knock and ask for a match, a pinch of salt, or a jug of water, and you'd be sure to have the door 
slammed in your face. If it was a matter of helping the neighbours, they proclaimed that they never meddled in other people’s affairs; but if there was any opportunity for backbiting, they'd get involved 
straight away. With the bolt shot home and a blanket hung up to block the keyhole and the cracks, they'd treat themselves to an orgy of tittle-tattle, without laying aside their gold wire for a second. 
Gimpy’s downfall in particular kept them purring all day long like cats being stroked. She’d gone down the drain, y’know— nota sou left! They'd watch her going to the shops and snigger at the tiny bit 
of bread she’d bring back under her apron. They worked out on which days she had nothing to eat. They knew how thick the dust was in her home, how many dirty plates were left lying about, and 
each further sign of her surrender to poverty and sloth. And her clothes! Disgusting stuff a ragpicker wouldn't bother to pick up! My God, she didn’t have any finery now, that once beautiful blonde, that 
floozie who once upon a time was always wiggling her behind in her fancy blue shop. Look where it got people, being mad on guzzling and feasting. Gervaise, who suspected they were always bad- 
mouthing her, would take her shoes off and put her ear to their door, but the blanket prevented her from hearing anything. One day, however, she caught them calling her ‘Big Boobs’, no doubt because 
she still had quite a bosom, in spite of a diet that was making her lose weight. But in any case, she couldn't care less about them; she went on speaking to them, so that people wouldn't talk, though 
she expected nothing but insults from those bastards and couldn’t even be bothered now to answer back and show them up for the idiots they were. Anyway, what the hell? She'd do as she liked, either 
stay put and twiddle her thumbs, or get moving if there was any kind of pleasure to be had, but not otherwise. 

One Saturday, Coupeau had promised to take her to the circus. Well, to see ladies galloping round on horses and jumping through paper hoops—that really was worth stirring yourself for. Coupeau 
had just had a fortnight’s pay, so he could part with forty sous; and they were even going to have a meal out, because Nana had to stay very late at work that evening to help with an urgent order. But 
seven o'clock came and there was no Coupeau; at eight still no sign of him. Gervaise was furious. Her pisspot of a husband was no doubt blowing his wages with his mates in the local bars. She'd 
washed a bonnet and had spent most of the day trying to patch up an old dress so as to make herself presentable. Finally, at about nine, ravenously hungry and purple with rage, she decided to go out 
and see if she could find Coupeau in the neighbourhood. 

‘Looking for your ‘usband?’ cried Madam Boche, when she saw the look on her face. ‘He’s at Pere Colombe’s. Boche has just had some brandied cherries with ‘im.’ 

Gervaise thanked her and took off along the pavement, determined to go and wring Coupeau’s neck. A drizzly rain was falling that made the expedition even less pleasant. But when she reached the 
Assommoir, the thought that she herself might come a cropper if she laid into her man suddenly calmed her down and made her more cautious. The bar was ablaze, its gaslights burning, the mirrors 
shining like suns, the flasks and jars brightening the walls with their glass of different colours. She stood there for a moment, craning her neck and pressing her face to the window, peering between 
two of the jars. She spotted Coupeau at the back of the room, sitting with some mates at a little zinc-topped table, all looking blurred and bluish in the haze of pipe smoke. As she couldn't hear what 
they were bawling at each other, it struck her as funny the way they were waving their arms about and thrusting out their chins, their eyes popping out of their heads. How, for God’s sake, could men 
leave their wives and homes to shut themselves up like that in a hole where they could hardly breathe! The rain was running down the back of her neck; she straightened up and went off along the 
outer boulevard, turning things over in her mind, not daring to go in. Coupeau would have given her a nice reception, he hated it when she came chasing after him. Apart from which, she didn’t think it 
was a nice place for a respectable woman. But as she walked along under the dripping trees she began to shiver, and it occurred to her that she might be catching a nasty chill. Twice she went back 
and stood at the window, pressing her face to it once more, annoyed at the sight of those blasted boozers, sitting there nice and dry, shouting and drinking. The light from the Assommoir was reflected 
in the puddles that shimmered and bubbled as the rain continued to fall. Each time the door opened and closed with a clatter of its brass strips, she would move back, stepping into the puddles and 
splashing herself. Finally, deciding it was just too silly to keep doing this, she pushed the door open and walked straight up to Coupeau’s table. After all, it was her husband she was coming for, wasn’t 
it? And she had a perfect right to, since he’d promised to take her to the circus that evening. Too bad if he didn’t like it! She didn’t want to dissolve out there in the street, like a bar of soap. 

‘Hey! It’s you, old girl!’ the roofer cried, choking with laughter. ‘Blimey, what a turn-up for the books! Ain’t she a scream!’ 

They were all laughing—Mes-Bottes, Bibi-la-Grillade, Bec-Salé. Yes, they thought she was a scream, but they didn’t say why. Gervaise stood there, a bit taken aback. Coupeau seemed in a good 
mood, so she ventured to say: 
‘We're going out—remember? We'd better get a move on. We'll still be in time to see something.’ 

‘| can’t get up. I’m stuck, | really am,’ Coupeau replied, still laughing. ‘See what you can do. Pull me arm, as ‘ard as you can. No, sod it, ’arder than that. Come on, pull! ... See? What did | tell you? It’s 
that bugger Colombe, he’s screwed me to the bench.’ 

Gervaise had played along, and when she finally let his arm go they all thought it was so funny they fell about, braying and rubbing shoulders like donkeys being curry-combed. The roofer laughed from 
ear to ear—a laugh so huge you could see right down his throat. 

‘Come on, you silly bugger,’ he said at last. ‘Sit down for a minute, can’t you! We're better off ‘ere than gettin’ pissed on outside ... Well, yeah, | didn’t come ‘ome ‘cos | ’ad things to do. And there’s no 
point makin’ a face, it won't do you no good ... Move up a bit, you lot, and make a bit 0’ room.’ 

‘Madam might prefer to sit on my knee,’ said Mes-Bottes. ‘That would be more romantic.’ 


Not wanting to draw attention to herself, Gervaise took a chair and sat down at a short distance from the table. She looked at what the men were drinking: absinthe. It shone in their glasses like gold. 
There was a little pool of it on the table, and Bec-Salé was dipping his finger in it as he talked, and writing a woman's name, Eulalie, in big letters. Bibi-la-Grillade, she thought, looked haggard and 
skinnier than a plucked chicken. Mes-Bottes’s nose was in full bloom, a real Burgundy Blue dahlia. All four of them were very dirty, their filthy beards stiff and yellow as chamber-pot brushes, their 
smocks in tatters, their fingernails funeral black. But at least it was all right to be seen with them, because although they'd been at it since six, they were still well behaved, even if on the brink of 
becoming completely sozzled. Gervaise could see two other men knocking it back at the counter, so pissed they were tipping their drinks out under their chins and soaking their shirts, thinking they 
were wetting their whistles. Pere Colombe, a big man, was quietly pouring the rounds, displaying his huge arms that always ensured respect among his customers. It was very warm, and the pipe 
smoke was rising like a dust cloud in the blinding gaslight, enveloping the drinkers in a slowly thickening fog; and out of this fog came a deafening, confused din, of cracked voices, clinking glasses, 
curses, and fists banging on tables like the sound of guns going off. Gervaise had adopted an aloof expression, because such a scene isn’t very nice for a woman, especially if she isn’t used to it; she 
was choking, her eyes were smarting, and her head was beginning to throb from the alcohol fumes that pervaded the room. Then, suddenly, she felt there was something even more unpleasant going 
on behind her. She turned round and saw the still, the booze machine, working away in the little glassed-in yard, its devil's kitchen rumbling away deep inside it. At night the copper containers looked 
duller, lit just by red, star-shaped reflections on their curved surfaces; and the shadow cast by the machine on the wall behind it conjured up obscene shapes, figures with tails, monsters opening their 
jaws as if to gobble everyone up. 
‘Hey, misery-guts—don't make that face!’ yelled Coupeau. ‘I can’t stand killjoys. What'll you have?’ 
‘| don’t want anything,’ replied Gervaise. ‘I haven’t had anything to eat yet.’ 
‘All the more reason. A little drop of something keeps you goin’.’ 
As she didn’t react, Mes-Bottes turned the charm on again. 
‘im sure Madam would like something sweet,’ he said softly. 
‘| like men who don’t get pissed!’ she replied sharply. ‘I like people to bring home their pay and keep their word when they make promises.’ 
‘So that’s what's upsettin’ you!’ said the roofer, still laughing. ‘You want your share. So why not ‘ave a drink? It'd be out of me pay. Go on, ’ave one.’ 
She stared at him, looking very serious, a dark crease appearing on her forehead. Then she said, slowly and deliberately: 
‘Yes, you’re right, that’s a good idea. That way, we'll drink the money up together.’ 
Bibi-la-Grillade stood up to fetch her a glass of anisette. She pulled her chair up to the table. As she was sipping her drink, she suddenly remembered something: she remembered the brandied plum 
she’d had with Coupeau, long ago, sitting at the table near the door, when he was courting her. In those days she'd eat the plum and leave the brandy. And now here she was drinking neat spirits. Oh, 
she knew herself all right, she didn’t have an ounce of willpower. She just needed a little push from behind to send her tumbling headlong into drink. Actually, she thought the anisette tasted rather nice, 
though a bit too sweet and sickly perhaps. She drained her glass as she listened to Bec-Salé telling them about his affair with fat Eulalie, the woman who sold fish in the street. Bloody artful she was— 
she could sniff him in a bar while she was wheeling her barrow along the pavement. It was no good his mates tipping him off and hiding him, she usually nabbed him; as a matter of fact, just the 
previous day she’d given him a good smack round the chops to teach him not to skip work. Now that was really funny. Bibi-la-Grillade and Mes-Bottes, laughing their socks off, kept slapping Gervaise 
on the shoulder, and now she was laughing as well, as if they were tickling her and she couldn't help it. They said she should do the same as fat Eulalie—bring her iron and run it over Coupeau’s ears 
on Colombe’s counter. 
‘Thank you very much!’ said Coupeau, upending the glass of anisette his wife had just emptied. ‘You put that away double-quick! Look at this, boys, she doesn’t ’ang about!’ 
‘Would Madam like another one?’ asked Bec-Salé. 
No, she’d had enough. Even so, she hesitated. The anisette made her feel a bit sick, and she’d rather have had something stiffer to settle her stomach. She kept darting glances at the booze machine 
behind her. That bloody great pot, as round as the belly of a fat tinker woman, with its twisted snout sticking out, sent shivers down her spine, shivers in which fear was mixed with desire. It was like the 
metal innards of some monstrous whore, of some sorceress who was distilling, drop by drop, the fire that burned within her. A pretty source of poison, a thing so brazen, so obscene, it should have 
been buried in a cellar! But, for all that, she would have liked to get close to it, to sniff the smell and taste the filthy stuff, even if it might burn her tongue and make it peel like an orange. 
‘What's that you're drinkin’?’ she asked the men slyly, her eyes lighting up at the lovely golden colour in their glasses. 
‘That, old girl, is Pere Colombe’s camphor,’ Coupeau replied. ‘Come on, we'll give you a drop to try.’ 
They brought her a glass of it. She made a face at the first sip, and Coupeau went on, slapping his thigh: 
‘It gives your throat a good scrape, don't it? You've got to swallow it in one go. A drink of that every day will keep the doctor away.’ 
After her second glass, Gervaise no longer felt her gnawing hunger. And she’d stopped feeling angry with Coupeau because he'd not kept his promise. They'd go to the circus some other time; anyway, 
watching a lot of acrobats galloping round on horses wasn’t that much fun. It wasn’t raining in Pere Colombe’s bar, and even if your wages were melting away in drink, at least it was going into your 
own belly, clear and shiny like liquid gold. They could all go to hell! She didn’t get that much pleasure from life, and anyway, it was a consolation to have her share in blowing the money. She felt good 
there, didn’t she, so why shouldn’t she stay? They could let off a cannon if they wanted, she wasn’t going to budge, not now she was nicely settled. She was simmering nicely in the warmth, her blouse 
sticking to her back, filled with a sense of well-being that made her limbs feel heavy. She sat chuckling to herself, gazing into space with her elbows on the table, greatly amused by two men at a nearby 
table, one a hulking great brute and the other a midget, both so pissed they were embracing each other most lovingly. Yes, it was fun to be in the Assommoir, with Pere Colombe’s great moon face, 
like a lump of lard, and the customers smoking their clay pipes, yelling and spitting, and the big gas burners lighting up the mirrors and the bottles of liquor. The smell no longer bothered her; on the 
contrary, she felt a pleasant tickling in her nose, and she thought it smelt nice; her eyelids drooped and her breathing grew shallow as she abandoned herself to the delicious drowsiness creeping over 
her. After her third tot, she let her chin fall on her hands, and saw nothing then but Coupeau and his mates. She was sitting face to face with them, very close, feeling their hot breath on her cheeks, 
staring at their dirty beards as if counting the bristles. By now they were all pretty far gone. Mes-Bottes was chewing on his pipe and dribbling, as silent and solemn as a sleepy bullock. Bibi-la-Grillade 
was telling a story about how he had once emptied a litre bottle in one go, by holding it bottom-up and pouring it straight down his throat. 
Meanwhile, Bec-Salé had fetched the wheel of fortune from the counter and was playing Coupeau for the price of the drinks. 
‘Two hundred! Lucky bastard! You get the high numbers every time!’ 
The wheel turned, the pointer squeaked, and the picture of Fortune, a big woman in red placed under glass, whirled round, until it was just a blur in the middle, like a wine stain. 
‘Three hundred and fifty! You must've kicked it, you bugger! Bloody hell! I’m not playing any more!’ 
Gervaise was fascinated by the wheel. She was really knocking it back now and calling Mes-Bottes ‘sonny boy’. Behind her the booze machine was still working away, making a low rumbling noise like 
an underground stream; and, feeling she couldn't ever stop it or impede its progress, she was overcome with a cold rage, with an urge to jump on top of the huge still as if it were a living creature, to 
stamp on it with her heels and split its belly open. Then everything became confused in her head, she could see the machine moving and feel its copper claws clutching hold of her, and the stream now 
seemed to be flowing through her own body. 
The room began dancing round and the gaslights were flying about like shooting stars. Gervaise was quite drunk. She could hear a furious argument going on between Bec-Salé and that twister 
Colombe. The bloody thief had padded the bill! Did he take himself for a highwayman or something? All of a sudden there was a lot of shouting and the sound of tables being overturned. Pére Colombe 
was throwing everybody out, just like that, with a few heaves of his mighty arms. They called him a rotten swindler—and all sorts of other names— from the other side of the door. It was still raining 
and a cold wind was blowing. Gervaise lost Coupeau, found him, lost him again. She wanted to get home and groped her way along the shopfronts, surprised by the sudden darkness. At the corner of 
the Rue des Poissonniers she sat down in the gutter, thinking she must be at the wash-house. All that running water made her head spin; she felt terribly ill. At last she got there and, as she walked 
quickly past the concierge’s lodge, she clearly saw the Lorilleux and the Poissons sitting at table and their looks of disgust when they noticed the state she was in. 
She never knew how she got up those six flights of stairs. At the top, just as she was turning into the corridor, little Lalie, hearing her step, came running out, her arms wide open to embrace her, saying 
with a laugh: 
‘Madam Gervaise, Papa hasn’t come home yet, come in and look at my babies asleep. They look ever so sweet!’ 
But when she saw the laundress’s stupefied expression she drew back, trembling. She knew that smell of spirits, those dull eyes, that twisted mouth. Gervaise staggered past her without a word, 
leaving the child standing at her door, gazing after her with her dark, serious eyes. 
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NANA was getting taller and becoming more aware of her charms. At fifteen she’d shot up like a beanstalk and was very fair-skinned and shapely, in fact as chubby as a cherub. Yes, there she was at 
fifteen, fully developed but no corset yet. A real baby face, all peaches and cream, a cute little nose, rosebud lips, and peepers so sparkling that men wanted to light their pipes at them. Her mass of 
blonde hair, the colour of ripe oats, seemed to have powdered her forehead with golden freckles, like a band of sunshine. A fine figure of a girl, as the Lorilleux said, a kid who still needed her nose 
wiping for her, but whose body had the curves and fullness of a mature woman. 

Nana didn’t have to stuff balls of paper down her dress any more. She had tits of her own, a brand new pair, white as satin. And she wasn't self-conscious about them, she would have liked them even 
bigger, and dreamt of tits like a wet-nurse, so reckless and greedy are the young. What made her particularly alluring was her wicked habit of poking the tip of her tongue out between her teeth. She’d 
probably tried it out in front of mirrors and thought she looked nice that way. So, all day long, she stuck out her tongue to make herself look more attractive. 

‘Hide that lying tongue!’ her mother would yell. 

And Coupeau would often join in, banging his fist and swearing: 

‘Put that red rag away!’ 

Nana had become very particular about her appearance. She didn’t always wash her feet, but she bought such narrow boots that she suffered like a martyr, and if anybody asked her why she’d gone 
purple in the face she’d say she had a stomach ache rather than own up to her vanity. When there was nothing to eat at home it was difficult for her to get dolled up, but at such times she achieved 
miracles by bringing bits of ribbon back from the workshop and creating something out of shabby old dresses covered with bows and rosettes. Summer was when she came into her own. Every Sunday, 
dressed in her six-franc percale dress, she filled the whole neighbourhood of the Goutte-d’Or with her golden beauty. She was well known everywhere from the outer boulevards to the fortifications, 
from the Chaussée de Clignancourt to the Grande-Rue de la Chapelle. They called her the ‘little chick’ because she really had the tender flesh and fresh look of a young chicken. 

There was one dress in particular that suited her to perfection. It was white with pink spots, very simple, with no trimmings. The skirt was rather short and showed her feet, and the loose, wide sleeves 
revealed her arms up to the elbows; the neckline that she’d enlarged with pins into a heart shape, working in a dark corner of the stairs to avoid her father’s slaps, set off her snowy neck and the golden 
shadow between her breasts. And that was all, except a pink ribbon tied round her blonde hair, with its ends fluttering at the back of her neck. Done up like this, she was as fresh as a bunch of spring 
flowers. She gave off the fragrance of youth with her warm body that was that of a child who was already a woman. 

Sunday was the day when she could mingle with the crowd, with all the men who ogled her as they passed. All week long she looked forward to Sunday, pricked by all sorts of little desires, feeling 
stifled indoors, longing to get out into the fresh air and stroll in the sun through the throng of people all got up in their Sunday best. She'd start dressing early in the moming, and would spend hours in 
her chemise in front of the bit of mirror that hung above the chest of drawers; and as the whole building could see her through the window, her mother would get annoyed and ask her if she was going 
to spend much longer walking about half naked. But Nana would calmly go on sticking kiss-curls to her forehead with sugar and water, sewing buttons back on her boots, or putting a stitch in her dress, 
her legs bare, her chemise slipping off her shoulders, her hair all over the place. She looked stunning like that, Coupeau would say, laughing and teasing her: a regular Mary Magdalene. She could 
have put herself on show as a wild woman, at two sous a peek. Or he’d yell at her: ‘Cover yourself up while I’m eating!’ She was lovely, so white and delicate under her mane of blonde hair, and then 
turning all pink in her fury at him, not daring to answer her father back but breaking the cotton with a snap of her teeth that would send a quiver through her beautiful white body. 

As soon as they’d finished the midday meal she’d hurry down into the courtyard. The building seemed to be dozing quietly in the warm Sunday afternoon. The workshops on the ground floor were 
closed and apartment windows, gaping open, revealed tables already set for the evening meal, waiting for families who were out working up an appetite with a stroll along the fortifications. On the third 
floor a woman was spending the day cleaning her room, pulling the bed out, shifting the furniture round, and singing the same song over and over again in a soft, sentimental voice. With the workshops 
all quiet, Nana, Pauline, and some of the other big girls would play shuttlecock in the empty, echoing yard. There were five or six of them who had grown up together and were becoming the queens of 
the building, sharing between them the admiring glances of the men. Whenever a man crossed the yard, there was a burst of high-pitched laughter and the girls’ starched skirts would rustle like a gust 
of wind. Above them blazed the Sunday sky, sultry and heavy, as though languid from idleness and whitened by the dust of strolling feet. 


But the games of shuttlecock were just an excuse for them to get away. Suddenly a great silence would descend on the building. The girls had slipped out into the street for a stroll on the outer 
boulevards. Linked arm in arm, taking up the whole width of the road, the six of them walked along in their light-coloured dresses, with ribbons tied round their hair. Their bright eyes, darting quick 
glances to right and left from under their eyelids, saw everything there was to see, and when they laughed they threw back their heads, displaying the soft roundness of their chins. When, during these 
noisy bursts of gaiety, a hunchback passed by or they came upon an old woman waiting for her dog at a corner, the line would break up, one or two hanging back while the others yanked them forward; 
and they'd sway their hips, falling on top of each other or flopping about, just to attract attention and make their bodices stretch tightly over their swelling breasts. The street belonged to them; they'd 
grown up in it lifting their skirts to pee next to the shops; and now they lifted their skirts up to their thighs to adjust their garters. They sped along through the slow-moving, pasty-faced crowd, between 
the slender boulevard trees, from the Barriére Rochechouart to the Boulevard Saint-Denis, bumping into people, zigzagging their way through groups, and turning round to shout things amid shrieks of 
laughter. Their fluttering dresses left in their wake an impression of their insolent youth; they displayed themselves there in the open air, in the glaring sunlight, with the crude vulgarity of street urchins, 
as delicious and desirable as virgins: returning from bathing with their hair still damp. 

Nana would walk in the middle, her pink and white dress flashing in the sun. She would give her arm to Pauline, whose dress, yellow flowers on a white background, also shone brightly, flecked with 
tiny flames. As they were the biggest, the cheekiest, and the most fully developed members of the gang, they were its leaders, basking in the stares and the compliments. The younger ones tagged 
along, trying to puff themselves up so as to be taken seriously. Nana and Pauline had carefully worked out several stratagems for getting the boys’ attention. If they ran until they were out of breath, it 
was to show off their white stockings and make their hair-ribbons flutter in the wind. And when they stopped, pretending to be gasping for breath, their breasts heaving, if you looked around you'd be 
sure to see someone they knew, some boy from the neighbourhood; then they'd saunter along, whispering and laughing to each other, but keeping a sharp watch out of the corners of their eyes. They 
went on their Sunday outings chiefly in quest of these chance encounters in the midst of the jostling crowd. Big lads in their Sunday best, wearing jackets and felt hats, would stop them for a moment 
on the edge of the pavement, joking and trying to catch hold of them round the waist. Twenty-year-old workmen in grey smocks would stand and chat to them, their arms folded, blowing the smoke 
from their clay pipes in their faces. It didn’t amount to much, since these boys had grown up with them in the streets. Nevertheless the girls were already making their choices from among them. Pauline 
was always running into one of Madam Gaudron’s sons, a carpenter of seventeen who would buy her apples. Nana could spot Victor Fauconnier, the laundress’s son, from the other end of the avenue; 
she would meet him in dark corners for a kiss. But it never went further than that; the girls were wise enough not to do anything silly through ignorance, though they loved to talk dirty. 

Then, when the sun went down, their great delight was to stop and watch the street entertainers. Conjurors and strongmen would come along and spread their worn-out carpets on the road. A gaping 
crowd would gather and form a circle while the performer, in the middle, would flex his muscles in his faded vest. Nana and Pauline would stand for hours in the thick of the crowd. Their pretty clean 
dresses would get crushed between dirty coats and overalls. Their bare arms and necks and their uncovered hair would feel the hot, foul breath around them, and in this atmosphere of wine and sweat 
they'd laugh away, enjoying it all without the slightest sense of disgust, their faces rosier than ever, thoroughly at home on their natural dunghill. Around them they heard all sorts of crude remarks and 
obscenities, the language of drunkards; but it was their language, they had grown up with it, and so they'd turn round with a smile, unperturbed, without the faintest blush on their pale, delicate cheeks. 
The only thing they didn’t like was bumping into their fathers, especially when the men had been drinking; and so they watched out for them and gave each other warning: 

‘Hey, Nana!’ Pauline would suddenly cry. ‘Your old man’s over there!’ 

‘So he is! And he’s not ’alf pissed!’ Nana would reply, very put out. ‘I’m gettin’ out of ’ere! | don’t want a wallopin’. Oh look, he’s tumbled over! If only he’d break his bloody neck!’ 

At other times, when Coupeau headed straight towards her, and she didn’t have time to run away, she’d crouch down, whispering: 

‘Come on, you lot, hide me! He’s lookin’ for me, he said he’d give me a kick up the arse if he caught me around ’ere again.’ 

When he’d walked past, she’d stand up and they'd all follow him, bursting with laughter. Would he see her or wouldn’t he? It was a real game of hide-and-seek. One day, however, Boche had come 
and marched Pauline home by the ear, and Coupeau had driven Nana back with kicks up the backside. 

The sun was going down and they took one last turn before walking home in the dim twilight, amid the weary crowd. The air was thick with dust, making the lowering sky duller still. The Rue de la 
Goutte-d’Or might have been a street in a small country town, with women gossiping on doorsteps and high-pitched voices breaking the silence of a neighbourhood empty of vehicles. The girls would 
stop for a moment in the courtyard to pick up their rackets, trying to give the impression they'd been there all the time. Then they'd walk up the stairs, thinking up some story that often they didn’t need, 
finding their parents about to come to blows because the food wasn’t cooked properly or wasn’t properly salted. 

By now Nana had qualified as a flower-maker, getting two francs at Titreville’s, the place in the Rue du Caire where she’d served her apprenticeship. The Coupeaus wanted to keep her there, under 
the watchful eye of Madam Lerat, who'd been forewoman for the last ten years. Each morning her mother would note the time on the cuckoo clock as her daughter set out on her own, looking sweet in 
an old black dress that was too tight across the shoulders and too short; it was Madam Lerat’s responsibility to note the time she arrived, and let Gervaise know. They allowed her twenty minutes to get 
from the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or to the Rue du Caire that was enough, because those lasses have legs like deer. Sometimes she arrived dead on time, but so red and out of breath that she must have 
covered the distance from the barrier in ten minutes, after dilly-dallying on the way. Most often she arrived seven or eight minutes late, and all day long she would fawn over her aunt, giving her imploring 
looks, trying to gain her sympathy and stop her telling. Madam Lerat, who understood the young, would lie to the Coupeaus, but would give Nana long lectures, stressing her own responsibility and the 
dangers a girl faced in the streets of Paris. Heavens above! She herself was followed often enough! So she would keep watch over her niece, her eyes gleaming with her prurient obsessions, excited 
by the thought that she was watching over and protecting the innocence of the poor little dear. 

‘Listen,’ she kept saying, ‘you must tell me everything. I’m too good to you. I’d have to throw myself in the Seine if anything bad happened to you. You do understand, dear, don’t you, that if a man talks 
to you, you must tell me exactly what he says, every word. Are you sure no one has spoken to you?’ 

Nana couldn't help laughing, with a funny curl of the lip. No, men didn’t talk to her. She walked too fast. Besides, what would they say? She had nothing to discuss with them, had she? And she’d 
explain why she was late, looking all innocent: she’d stopped to look at some pictures, or else she'd been with Pauline, who wanted to tell her something. Anyone who didn’t believe her could follow 
her; she always kept to the left-hand pavement, and she sped along as if on wheels, leaving all the other girls behind. One day, in fact, Madam Lerat had caught her hanging about in the Rue du Petit- 
Carreau* with three other no-good flower-girls, staring up at a window and laughing because a man was shaving there; but Nana had angrily protested that she was simply going to the baker on the 
corner to buy a one-sou bun. 

‘Oh, | keep an eye on ’er, don’t you worry,’ Madam Lerat would say to the Coupeaus. ‘You can take my word for it. If some bastard even tried to pinch her, I'd throw myself in between.’ 

The workshop at Titreville’s was a large mezzanine room with a huge trestle table in the middle. Along the four bare walls, where the plaster showed through tears in the dingy grey paper, were shelves 
laden with old cardboard boxes, parcels, and abandoned flower designs left there to gather dust. The gas bumers had given the ceiling a smearing of soot. The two windows were so big that the girls, 
as they sat at the table, could watch the people going past on the pavement opposite. 

To set a good example, Madam Lerat was always the first to arrive. Then for a quarter of an hour the door would swing to and fro as the young flower-makers hurried in one after the other, perspiring 
and dishevelled. One July morning Nana was the last to arrive that was hardly unusual. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘I won't be sorry when I’ve got my own carriage.’ 

And without even taking off her hat, a black thing she called her ‘cap’ that she was tired of patching up all the time, she went over to the window and, leaning out, looked up and down the street. 
‘What are you looking at?’ asked Madam Lerat, her suspicions aroused. ‘Did your father come with you?’ 

‘Of course not,’ Nana replied calmly. ‘I’m not looking at anything. I’m just looking to see how hot it is. Honestly, it's enough to make you ill, having to run like that.’ 

The heat that morning was stifling. The girls had lowered the blinds, but through them could still keep an eye on what was happening in the street; at last they'd settled down to work, in two rows, on 
each side of the table, with Madam Lerat installed at the top end. There were eight of them, and each had in front of her her pot of glue, her pincers and other tools, and her goffering cushion. The table 
was littered with bits of wire, cotton reels, wadding, green and brown paper, and leaves and petals cut out of silk, satin, or velvet. In the middle, in the neck of a large carafe, one of the girls had stuck 
a simple little spray of flowers that had been fading on her blouse since the evening before. 

‘| must tell you,’ said Léonie, a pretty brunette, as she leaned over the cushion on which she was goffering rose petals, ‘poor Caroline is very unhappy with that bloke who used to wait for her in the 
evenings.’ 

Nana, who was busy cutting little strips of green paper, exclaimed: 

‘That's no bloody surprise! He’s got a different girl for every day of the week!’ 

Suppressed giggles ran round the table, and Madam Lerat felt she had to give them a ticking-off. Screwing up her nose, she muttered: 

‘There’s no need to talk like that, my girl! You should mind your language. I'll tell your father and we'll see what he thinks.’ 

Nana puffed out her cheeks, as if holding back a guffaw. Her father? What a joke! What about his language! But suddenly Léonie whispered urgently: 

‘Look out! Here’s the boss!’ 

Sure enough Madam Titreville, a tall gaunt woman, was just walking in. As a rule she stayed downstairs in the shop. The girls were quite afraid of her, because she was always very serious. 

She went slowly round the table, at which all heads were now bent in silent activity. She called one girl a numbskull and made her start a daisy all over again. Then she departed as stiffly as she'd 
come. 

‘Oops!’ exclaimed Nana, amid general groans. 

‘Really, young ladies! Really!’ said Madam Lerat, trying to look stern. ‘I shall be obliged to take steps...’ 

But they paid no attention, for they were not in the least afraid of her. She was too easy-going, tickled to be surrounded by these young things, whose eyes sparkled with mischief, taking them aside to 
pump them about their boyfriends and even telling their fortunes if there was room on the table for the cards. She was a terrible old gossip, and her leathery skin and masculine body would quiver with 
delight whenever she could get them on to her favourite subject. The only thing she didn’t like was rude words; as long as you didn’t use rude words you could say anything. 

There was no doubt about it, the workshop was the perfect place for rounding off Nana’s education! Of course, she had a lot of natural talent, but being with a group of girls already tainted with poverty 
and vice —that provided the finishing touch. They were all on top of each other, going to the bad together like a basket of apples when there are some rotten ones among them. Of course, they behaved 
themselves in company, so as not to seem too bad or use language that was too disgusting. In a word, they posed as nice young ladies. But when they could get into a corner and whisper in each 
other's ears, it was all dirty talk. No sooner had two of them got together than they started giggling about something filthy. Then in the evening, on their way home, they'd exchange confidences, stories 
that would make your hair stand on end; they'd linger on the pavement, talking excitedly amid the bustle of the crowd. On top of that, for girls like Nana who were still virgins, there was also an unhealthy 
atmosphere in the workshop, a smell of low dance halls and wild nights, brought in by the girls who were forever on the town, with their hastily done-up hair and their skirts so crumpled that they looked 
as if they'd slept in them. The sluggishness of mornings-after, the rings round the eyes (which Madam Lerat called, accurately enough, the black eyes of love), swaying hips, and hoarse voices —all 
this created in the workshop an atmosphere of dark perversion, in contrast to the bright colours and fragility of the artificial flowers. Nana would sniff, intoxicated, whenever she sensed next to her a girl 
who had already tasted the forbidden fruit. For a long time she sat next to big Lisa, who was said to be pregnant; and she'd keep looking at her closely, as if expecting her to swell up and burst at any 
moment. It was hardly a question of her learning anything new. The little devil knew it all, having learnt everything on the street, in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or. It was just that in the workshop she could 
see it going on, and gradually she began to develop both the desire and the nerve to do it herself. 

‘It's so hot in here,’ she muttered, going over to a window as if to lower the blind a bit more. But instead she leaned out, looking again up and down the street. At the same time, Léonie, who was 
watching a man standing on the pavement opposite, said: 

‘What's that old bloke doing? He’s been spying on us for at least a quarter of an hour.’ 

‘It's some old lecher, no doubt,’ said Madam Lerat. ‘Nana, come and sit down! | told you not to stand at the window.’ 

Nana picked up the violet stalks she was rolling and the whole workshop started talking about the man. He was a well-dressed gentleman of about fifty, wearing an overcoat, sallow-faced, very serious 
and dignified-looking, with a neatly trimmed grey beard. For a full hour he stood there in front of a herbalist’s shop, staring up at the blinds of the workshop. The girls kept bursting into giggles that were 
drowned by the noise from the street; they bent busily over their work, but glanced out from time to time so as not to lose sight of the gentleman. 

‘Look!’ said Léonie. ‘He’s got a monocle. He looks really posh. | bet he’s waiting for Augustine.’ 

But Augustine, a tall, unattractive blonde, replied sourly that she didn’t go for old men. Whereupon Madam Lerat, shaking her head, murmured with her thin smile full of innuendo: 

‘You're making a mistake there, my dear; old men can be very affectionate.’ 

At this point Léonie’s neighbour, a plump little creature, whispered something in her ear; Léonie promptly fell back in her chair, giggling uncontrollably. Twisting round to look at the gentleman, and 
giggling more than ever, she managed to splutter: 

‘That's it! Yes, that's it! Oh, you've got such a dirty mind, Sophie!’ 


‘What did she say? What did she say?’ they all asked, dying to know. 

Léonie, wiping the tears from her eyes, didn’t answer. When she'd recovered somewhat she went back to her goffering and declared: 

‘| can’t repeat it.’ 

They kept asking, but she just shook her head, still laughing. Then Augustine, who was sitting on her left, begged her to whisper it in her ear. Augustine doubled up in her turn. Then she passed on 
what she’d heard, and it ran round the table from ear to ear to the sound of exclamations and suppressed laughter. When they'd all heard Sophie's dirty joke, they looked at each other and they all 
exploded at once, though blushing and slightly ashamed. Madam Lerat was the only one in the dark. She was very annoyed. 

‘Ladies, it’s very rude what you're doing. You should never whisper in front of other people. It was something indecent, | suppose. Charming!’ 

But she didn’t dare ask them to repeat what Sophie had said, though she was desperate to know. Nevertheless, while looking down at her work with an air of offended dignity, she revelled in the girls’ 
conversation. Nobody could say anything, even something completely innocent, about her work for instance, without the others immediately seeing some double meaning in it; they twisted the remark 
to make it sound suggestive, getting extraordinary innuendoes out of simple phrases like: ‘my pincers have got a crack in them’, or ‘who's been poking about in my pot?’ And they made everything 
apply to the gentleman loitering across the street; he was the real focus of every allusion. His ears must have been burning! They ended up saying the silliest things in their desire to be clever. But that 
didn’t stop them finding the game very amusing, their eyes flashing with excitement as they came up with more and more outrageous comments. There was no cause, however, for Madam Lerat to be 
angry, they weren't saying anything indecent. She herself had them all in fits when she said: 

‘Madam Lisa, my flame’s gone out, can you pass me yours?’ 

‘Madam Lerat’s flame’s gone out!’ they all shrieked. 

She started saying: 

‘When you're my age, ladies...’ 

But they weren't listening, all talking instead about calling the gentleman up to get Madam Lerat’s flame going. 

Nana played a very active part in this festival of mirth. You should have seen her! Not a single double meaning escaped her. She even came out with some pretty spicy things herself, sticking out her 
chin to emphasize them, bursting with delight. She was in her element in this atmosphere of depravity. And while squirming with laughter on her chair, she went on rolling her violet stems. She had an 
amazing knack, doing them quicker than you can roll a cigarette. She’d just pick up a thin strip of green paper, and in a flash the paper was wrapped round the wire; then, a drop of glue at the top to 
stick it down, and there it was: a fresh, delicate sprig of greenery, ready to pin to a lady's bosom. The trick lay in her fingers, the tapering fingers of a whore that looked so supple, soft, and caressing. 
That was the only part of the job she’d been able to master, and she was given every stalk in the workshop to make, because she did them so well. Meanwhile the gentleman on the pavement opposite 
had disappeared. The girls were settling down and getting on with their work in the intense heat. When the clock struck noon, time for lunch, they all stood up and moved around. Nana rushed to the 
window, and then said she was going out and would do any errands they wanted. Léonie asked for two sous’ worth of shrimps, Augustine a bag of fried potatoes, Lisa a bunch of radishes, Sophie a 
sausage. Then, as Nana was going down the stairs, Madam Lerat, who'd been struck by Nana’s interest in looking out of the window, went striding after her, saying: 

‘Wait a minute, I'll come with you, there’s something | need to get.’ 

And who should she see standing there in the alley but the gentleman, as large as life, giving Nana the eye! The girl went very red. Her aunt grabbed her by the arm and marched her along the 
pavement, with the gentleman close behind. So, the old lecher was after Nana! Well, how nice, at fifteen and a half, to have men trailing after her! Madam Lerat peppered her with questions. Nana said 
she had no idea who he was. He’d been following her for five days, she couldn't show her face outside without bumping into him. She thought he was in business in some way—yes, a button 
manufacturer. Madam Lerat was very impressed. She turned round and gave the man a quick glance. 

‘You can tell he’s well off,’ she muttered. ‘Listen, my dear, you must tell me everything. You’ve got nothing to be scared of now.’ 

As they talked they'd been hurrying from one shop to another—the charcuterie, the fruiterer’s, the cookshop—until the various orders made quite a pile in their arms. But this didn’t bother them, and 
they tripped along, laughing and casting sparkling little smiles behind them. Madam Lerat herself put on a certain charm and became quite girlish for the benefit of the button manufacturer, who was 
still close behind. 

‘He’s very distinguished-looking,’ she said as they arrived back in the alley. ‘If only his intentions were honourable.’ 

Then, as they were climbing the stairs, she suddenly seemed to remember something. 

‘By the way, tell me what they were all whispering to each other— you know, Sophie's dirty joke.’ 

Nana didn’t seem to mind being asked, but she put her arm round Madam Lerat and made her come back down a couple of steps because, really, it wasn’t something you could repeat out loud, not 
even on the stairs. Then she whispered in her ear. It was so obscene that Madam Lerat just shook her head, opening her eyes wide and making a wry face. Anyway, now she knew, and it stopped 
bothering her. 

The flower-makers ate off their knees, so as not to soil the table. They bolted the food down, bored with eating because they'd rather spend the lunch-hour watching the passers-by or exchanging 
confidences in corners. That particular day they were concerned to find out where the gentleman they'd seen in the morning was hiding, for he had certainly disappeared. Madam Lerat and Nana looked 
at each other but said nothing. It was already ten past one, and the girls seemed in no hurry to resume their work, when Léonie made a sudden psst! sound, of the kind house-painters use to attract 
each other's attention, to warn them that the boss was coming. They were all instantly on their chairs, bent over their work, when Madam Titreville came in and stalked round the table. 

From that day on, Madam Lerat delighted in her niece’s first affair. She never left her alone, accompanying her morning and evening, saying it was her duty. Naturally Nana got rather fed up with this, 
but at the same time it flattered her to be guarded like a treasure, and the conversations they had as they walked along followed by the button manufacturer inflamed her imagination and made her 
want to take the plunge. Oh, her aunt understood how she felt; she could even sympathize with the button manufacturer, that elderly gentleman who seemed so respectable, because, after all, tender 
feelings in people of mature years always have deeper roots. But all the same, she remained vigilant. Yes, he’d have to climb over her dead body before he could get to the child. One evening she 
went up to him and told him bluntly that what he was doing wasn’t right. He bowed politely without saying a word, like an old roué used to rebuffs from parents. He was so polite that she couldn't really 
be angry with him. But she went on giving Nana endless practical advice about love, hinting at the awfulness of men and telling all kinds of stories about silly girls who had given in to them and been 
very sorry afterwards. All this left Nana yearning for love, her eyes gleaming wickedly in her pale face. 

One day, in the Rue du Suburb-Poissonniére, the button manufacturer dared to thrust himself between Nana and her aunt and whisper something quite unseemly. Madam Lerat took fright, saying she 
no longer felt safe herself; and she dumped the whole business on her brother. Things now took a different course. There was a tremendous to-do at the Coupeaus’. To start with, the roofer gave Nana 
a good hiding. What was this he’d been told? The little slut was chasing after old men, was she? Well, just let him catch her fooling about out there and she'd be for it, and no mistake! Did you ever 
hear of such a thing! A snotty-nosed little brat dragging the family’s name through the mud! He gave her a good shaking, saying that, by God!, she’d better watch her step, because he was the one 
who'd be keeping an eye on her from now on. As soon as she came in from work he looked her over, examining her face carefully to see whether she'd had a little kiss, one of those quick silent ones 
on the eye, so easy to plant. He’d sniff at her and turn her round. One evening she got another hiding because he’d found a black mark on her neck. The little bitch dared to deny it was a love bite! It 
was a bruise, she said, just a bruise she’d got larking about with Léonie. He’d give her a few bruises, he’d stop her from larking about, even if it meant breaking a few bones. At other times, when he 
was in a good mood, he’d tease her and make fun of her. She was perfect for men—as flat as a pancake, with hollows in her shoulders big enough to put your fist in! Nana, beaten repeatedly for the 
wicked things she hadn't done, accused of all sorts of abominations by her father, displayed the sullen but furious submissiveness of a trapped animal. 

‘Leave her alone!’ Gervaise would say, trying to be more reasonable. ‘You'll make her want it in the end, if you carry on about it all the time.’ 

Oh yes, she was beginning to want it more and more! Her whole body was itching, making her want to run off and take the plunge, as her father said. He kept the idea so constantly before her that 
even the most modest of girls would have been aroused. And by yelling at her the way he did he even taught her things she hadn't yet known— surprising though that was. So, little by little, she began 
to behave strangely. One morning Coupeau caught her fumbling in a paper bag and dabbing something on her cheeks. It was rice powder that her perverted taste made her plaster over her delicate, 
satiny skin. He took the paper bag and rubbed her face with it, so hard that he broke the skin, telling her she wasn't a miller’s daughter. Another time, she brought home some red ribbons to decorate 
her cap, the old black cap she was so ashamed of. He asked her angrily where the ribbons had come from. Had she earned them lying on her back? Or had she pinched them from somewhere? Tart 
or thief? Perhaps she was both now! Several times he came upon her with some pretty thing in her hands—a camelian ring, a pair of cuffs with fine lace trimming, or one of those plated hearts, ‘come 
hithers’, that girls wear between their breasts. Coupeau wanted to destroy everything, but she defended her things furiously—they were hers, some lady had given them to her, or else she'd swapped 
something for them at work. The heart, for example, she’d found in the Rue d’Aboukir. When her father crushed it under her heel she stood there, pale and rigid, seething with a rebellious impulse to 
fling herself at him and snatch something of his. She’d been dreaming for two years of having a heart like that, and now he'd crushed it to bits! No, it was too much, she couldn't stand it much longer. 
To tell the truth, Coupeau’s attempts to keep Nana under control were motivated less by a desire to keep her on the straight and narrow than by an urge to tease her. He was often unfair, and this 
exasperated her. She even started skipping her work, and when Coupeau gave her a walloping she laughed at him and said she didn’t want to go back to Titreville’s because she had to sit next to 
Augustine who must have eaten her feet, her breath smelled so foul. Thereupon Coupeau escorted her himself to the Rue du Caire and asked the boss to put her always next to Augustine, by way of 
punishment. Every morning for two weeks he took the trouble to take her down from the Barriére Poissonniére to the door of the workshop." And he'd wait for five minutes on the pavement to make 
sure she'd gone in. But one morning, having stopped off with a friend in a bar in the Rue Saint-Denis, he saw the little devil ten minutes later high-tailing it down the street, wiggling her behind. For the 
last two weeks she'd been tricking him by going up two floors instead of into Titreville’s and sitting on the stairs until he’d gone. When he tried to take Madam Lerat to task for this, she replied in no 
uncertain terms that she was hardly to blame; she'd told her niece everything she ought to tell her to make her wary of men, it wasn’t her fault if the kid still hankered after the dirty brutes. Now she was 
washing her hands of the whole thing and swore not to be involved in any of it any more, because she knew what she knew, all the nasty things being said about her in the family, yes, certain persons 
who had the nerve to accuse her of going off the rails along with Nana and taking a wicked pleasure in watching her niece being debauched before her very eyes. In the meantime, Coupeau learnt from 
the proprietress that Nana had been led astray by one of the other girls, that little bitch Leonie, who had given up flower-making to be a real good-time girl. The kid was obviously tempted by the lure of 
adventure on the streets, but she might still be able to get married with a wreath of orange blossom on her head; they’d have to be quick about it, though, if they wanted to give her to a husband clean, 
undamaged, and in proper condition, in a word intact as a self-respecting young lady should be. 

In the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or tenement, they talked about Nana’s old gent as if they all knew him. Oh, he was always very polite, even a bit shy, but devilishly persistent and patient. Following ten paces 
behind her like an obedient little dog. Occasionally he would even come into the courtyard. One evening Madam Gaudron came upon him on the second-floor landing, sneaking along next to the 
banister, with his head down, looking horny but nervous. The Lorilleux threatened to move if that ragtag niece of theirs brought any more men in after her, because it was disgusting the way the staircase 
was full of them, you couldn't go downstairs now without seeing them on every step, sniffing around and waiting; really, you’d think there was some kind of bitch on heat in that part of the building. The 
Boches felt sorry for the poor gentleman, such a respectable man, falling like that for a little tramp. After all, he was a businessman, they'd seen his button factory in the Boulevard de la Villette;: if he’d 
happened on a decent sort of girl he might have set her up very nicely. Thanks to the details provided by the concierges, the whole neighbourhood, even the Lorilleux, treated the old fellow with the 
greatest respect when he passed by on Nana’s heels, with his hang-dog look, his sallow face, and his neatly trimmed grey beard. 

For the first month Nana thought her old gent was a great joke. You should have seen him, hanging round her constantly, and he was a real groper, always touching her skirt from behind in the crowd, 
while looking all innocent. And his legs! As spindly as anything, real matchsticks! And as bald as a coot, with just four strands of hair straggling down the back of his neck, so that she was often tempted 
to ask him for the address of the barber who parted his hair for him. What an old fuddy-duddy! Nothing to get excited about! 

But then, seeing him always there, she began to find him less of a joke. She felt vaguely afraid of him, and would have screamed if he'd come too close. Often when she stopped in front of a jeweller’s 
window she’d suddenly hear him muttering things behind her. And what he muttered was true: she’d have loved to have a cross on a velvet ribbon round her neck, or some little coral earrings, so tiny 
you'd have thought they were drops of blood. But even if she hadn't felt any great desire for jewellery, she really couldn't go about forever looking shabby, she was tired of patching her things up with 
odd scraps from the workshop in the Rue du Caire, and she was especially sick of her hat, that old cap on which the flowers she pinched from Titreville’s dangled like dags on a sheep, the way bells 
dangle from a beggar’s backside. So it was that, tramping through the mud, spattered by the passing carriages, dazzled by the splendid window displays, she'd feel cravings that tortured her like hunger 
pangs, she’d long to be smartly dressed, to eat in restaurants, to go to shows, to have a room of her own with nice furniture. Sometimes she'd stop in her tracks, pale with desire, feeling the warmth of 
the Paris pavements creeping up her legs, gripped by a fierce urge to experience all the pleasures swarming around her in the crowded streets. And without fail, just when she was feeling like that, her 
old gentleman would whisper his propositions in her ear. Oh, how gladly she would have taken him on if she hadn't been afraid of him, if she hadn't felt deep down an instinctive aversion that stiffened 
her resolve, and made her angry and disgusted by what was unknown about men, in spite of all her natural inclinations. 

But when winter arrived, life at the Coupeaus’ became impossible. Every evening Nana got a thrashing. When her father was tired of beating her, her mother would give her a clout or two to teach her 
to behave. Often there was a free-for-all; as soon as one of them hit her, the other would come to her defence, so that all three would end up rolling on the floor surrounded by broken crockery. What's 


more, there was never enough to eat and it was freezing cold. If Nana bought herself something nice, like a bow made of ribbon or some cuff buttons, the parents would confiscate it and sell it for 
whatever they could get. She had nothing of her own except her ration of blows before creeping under her rag of a sheet, where she lay shivering with her little black skirt spread on top as her only 
coverlet. No, this hellish existence couldn't go on, she didn’t want to end her days like that. It was a long time since her father had meant anything to her; when a father drinks the way hers drank, he’s 
not a father any more but just a disgusting brute you'd like to be rid of. And now her affection for her mother was fading fast, because she too had started to drink. Gervaise now enjoyed going to look 
for Coupeau in Pére Colombe’s bar, because she'd be offered a few drinks; these days she was happy to sit down, not turning up her nose the way she did the first time; she’d knock the stuff back in 
one go, hanging around there for hours and coming away glassy-eyed. When Nana walked past the Assommoir and saw her mother sitting at the back, her nose in her glass, looking pretty far gone 
amid all those bawling men, she'd see red, because the young, bent on other kinds of pleasure, can’t see the point of drink. On evenings like that it all made a pretty picture: a drunken father, a drunken 
mother, a home that was a dump, bugger-all to eat, and the stink of booze. In short, even a saint wouldn't have stayed there. It'd be too bad if she did a runner one of these days; her parents could just 
say their mea culpa and admit they'd driven her out themselves. 

One Saturday Nana came home to find her parents in a dreadful state. Coupeau was sprawled across the bed, snoring. Gervaise was slumped in a chair, staring vacantly into space, her head lolling 
sideways. She’d forgotten to warm up the dinner, a bit of leftover stew. A flickering candle lit up the poverty-stricken squalor of the place. 

‘Is that you, sweetie?’ Gervaise managed to say. ‘Your Papa will be after you!’ 

Nana said nothing. She just stood there, very pale, looking at the unlit stove, the table not set, the dismal room to which this pair of soaks added the awfulness of their drunken stupor. She kept her hat 
on; she walked round the room, then, gritting her teeth, she opened the door and went out. 

‘You goin’ back down?’ asked her mother, unable to turn her head. 

‘Yes, I’ve forgotten something. I'll be back ... Goodnight.’ 

But she never came back. The next day, when the Coupeaus had sobered up, they had a blazing row, each blaming the other for Nana’s disappearance. As people say to children about sparrows, her 
parents might catch her if they put a pinch of salt on her tail! Nana’s leaving was a terrible blow to Gervaise, crushing her spirit even further; she realised full well that, in spite of her present sorry state, 
her girl’s going off the rails like that and sleeping around would drag her down too, because without a daughter to think about any more she might let herself sink to any depths. Yes, the ungrateful 
creature had carried away in her filthy skirts the last shreds of her mother’s own decency. For three whole days she drank, seething with rage, her fists clenched, her mouth spewing obscenities about 
her slut of a daughter. Coupeau, after going along the outer boulevards and having a good look at all the tarts on view, took up his pipe again, calm as you please. Occasionally, however, in the middle 
of a meal, he’d leap up waving his arms and brandishing a knife, yelling that he’d been dishonoured. Then he’d sit down again and finish his meal. 

In the building not a month went by without girls taking off like canaries whose cages had been left open, so no one was surprised by what had happened to the Coupeaus. But the Lorilleux exulted in 
it. Hadn't they predicted that the kid would fly the coop? It was obvious, all flower-girls go to the bad. The Boches and the Poissons were equally delighted, making a huge song-and-dance about their 
own virtue. Lantier was the only one who made some sort of excuse for Nana, though in a rather twisted way. Of course, he’d say, with his holier-than-thou air, a girl who runs away from home is 
breaking all the rules; but then he’d add, with a glint in his eye, that, damn it all, the kid was far too pretty to put up with poverty at her age. 

‘Do you want to know what happened?’ cried Madam Lorilleux one day in the Boches’ lodge, where they were having coffee. ‘Well, Gimpy sold her daughter! It's the gospel-truth. Yes, she sold her, 
and | can prove it! That old man we kept running into all day long on the stairs, he was going up to pay his instalments. It’s so obvious. Just yesterday someone saw the two of them together at the 
Ambigu, the little miss and her big tomcat. Oh yes, they've got together all right!’ 

They went on chinwagging as they finished their coffee. Yes, Madam Lorilleux’s claim was possible; worse things had been known to happen. So after a while even the most level-headed people in the 
neighbourhood were going round saying that Gervaise had sold her daughter. 

Gervaise, now, had become a real slattern. She didn’t give a damn what people thought. If someone had shouted ‘Thief!’ after her in the street, she wouldn’t even have turned round. It was a month 
since she’d stopped working for Madam Fauconnier, who'd had to sack her for causing arguments. In just a few weeks she'd started at eight different laundries, lasting two or three days in each place 
before being sacked because her work was so badly done; she was so careless and sloppy, her mind so befuddled by drink that she was even forgetting the skills of her trade. Eventually, realising she 
wasn’t up to it, she’d given up ironing and started working by the day in the Rue Neuve wash-house; splashing in the water, wrestling with the dirty clothes, returning to the roughest and simplest job in 
the laundry trade—she could still manage that, though it dragged her one step further down the slope to degradation. And the wash-house hardly improved her looks. At the end of the day she was 
like a bedraggled dog, dripping wet, her skin blue. What's more, she was putting on even more weight, despite the days without food, and her limp was now so bad that she couldn’t walk next to 
someone without almost knocking them over. 

Naturally, when a woman lets herself go to that extent she loses all her feminine self-respect. Gervaise had cast aside all the things in which she used to take pride, her care over her appearance, her 
need for affection, decency, and respect. You could have kicked her anywhere, front or back, and she wouldn't have felt it, she was becoming so flabby and indifferent. Lantier had dropped her 
completely, not even giving her the odd pinch on the bottom for old time’s sake; and she seemed not to have noticed the end of their long relationship that had dragged along to its close in mutual 
weariness. For her it was one chore less. Even the relationship between Lantier and Virginie left her totally unmoved, such was her indifference to all that nonsense she used to get so agitated about. 
She would have held a candle to light them to bed, if they'd wanted. By now everybody knew that the hatter and the shopkeeper were carrying on like nobody’s business. It was so easy for them, as 
well, because the cuckold Poisson was on duty every night, shivering on some deserted pavement while at home his wife and their lodger were keeping each other warm. They could afford to take their 
time, too, because they could hear the sound of his boots as he paced slowly past the shop in the dark, empty street, without ever needing to poke their noses out from under the blanket. A policeman 
must put his duty first, mustn’t he? So they'd stay there until daybreak, calmly violating his property rights while he watched solemnly over the property of others. Everyone in the Goutte-d’Or 
neighbourhood thought it a great joke. The idea of authority wearing the horns, that was a scream. In any case, Lantier had earned his right to his special position: the shop and its owner went together. 
He’d gobbled up a laundress, now he was chomping on a sweetshop owner, and he had drapers, stationers, and dressmakers all lined up ready. His jaws were big enough to scoff the lot. 

No, there was never a man like Lantier for wallowing in sugar. He couldn’t have made a better choice when he advised Virginie to go in for confectionery. He was too much of a Provencal not to have 
a sweet tooth; he could have lived on pastilles, gum drops, dragées, and chocolate—especially dragées that he called ‘sugared almonds’: they made his mouth water, they tickled his palate so. For a 
whole year now he’d been living on sweets. When Virginie asked him to mind the shop he’d open the drawers and simply gorge himself. Often, in the middle of chatting, with five or six people around, 
he'd take the top off one of the jars on the counter, dip his hand in, and munch whatever he found; the jar would stay open and end up empty. After a while no one took any notice; it was just a habit of 
his, he explained. Also, he’d hit on the idea of a perpetual cold, a throat irritation that he said needed soothing. He was still not working, but kept talking about business schemes that were grander than 
ever. Just then, he was working on a marvellous invention, the umbrella hat, a hat that became an umbrella on its wearer's head at the first drop of rain; he’d promised Poisson half of the profits, 
borrowing from him the odd twenty francs for the experiments. Meanwhile the shop was melting away in his mouth; that was where all the stock ended up, even the chocolate cigars and red caramel 
pipes. When he was gorged with sweets and, in a fit of amorousness, was treating himself to a taste of Virginie’s lips, in a corner of the shop, she found him all sugary, his own lips just like pralines. He 
was such a lovely man to kiss! Honestly, he seemed actually to be turning into honey! The Boches would say that all he had to do to sweeten his coffee was dip his finger in it. 

Mellowed by this diet of endless desserts, Lantier had become quite fatherly towards Gervaise. He’d give her advice and scolded her for being work-shy. Hell! A woman of her age should be up to it! 
And he accused her of having always been greedy. But, as you have to give people a helping hand even if they don’t really deserve it, he tried to find her little jobs. So he’d persuaded Virginie to get 
Gervaise to come in once a week and scrub the floors in the shop and the other rooms; she knew how to use caustic soda, and she earned a franc and a half each time. So Gervaise turned up on 
Saturday mornings with her bucket and scrubbing brush, not seeming to mind coming back like this to the very place where she had once presided like a queen, as the pretty blonde proprietress. It 
was the final comedown, the end of all her pride. 

One Saturday she had a terrible time with her work. It had rained for three days, and the customers seemed to have brought all the mud in the neighbourhood in with their feet. Virginie stood behind 
the counter, playing the great lady, her hair beautifully done, and wearing a little lace collar and lace cuffs. Beside her on the narrow bench of red imitation leather, Lantier was taking his ease, looking 
perfectly at home, as if he was the real owner of the place. As usual, he was dipping his hand absent-mindedly into a jar of mint pastilles, just to have something sweet to nibble on. 

‘| say, Madam Coupeau!’ cried Virginie, who was beadily watching Gervaise as she went about her work, ‘you've left some dirt over there, in the comer. You can do better than that!’ 

Gervaise went back into the corner and began scrubbing again. She knelt on the floor in the dirty water, bent double, her shoulder blades sticking out and her arms purple and stiff. Her old skirt, soaked 
through, was sticking to her buttocks. There on the floor she looked like a bundle of dirty clothes, her hair hanging down, the holes in her blouse revealing her flabby flesh, the rolls of fat quivering and 
shaking with the jerky movements she was making; and she was sweating so much that it was pouring off her face in big drops. 

‘The more elbow grease you put into it, the more it shines,’ said Lantier sententiously, his mouth full of pastilles. 

Virginie, lolling back like a princess, her eyes half closed, was watching the scrubbing and making occasional comments: 

‘A bit more to the right. Now, pay special attention to the woodwork. You know, | wasn’t very pleased last Saturday. You left some of the dirt marks.’ 

And they both assumed an ever more regal air, as if they were sitting together on a throne, as Gervaise dragged herself about at their feet in the black mud. Virginie must have been enjoying it, because 
tawny glints showed for a moment in her cat’s eyes, and she gave Lantier a little smile. Now, at last, she had her revenge for that drubbing long ago in the wash-house that she’d never been able to 
forget! 

Meanwhile, whenever Gervaise stopped scrubbing, a little sawing noise could be heard in the back room. Through the open door Poisson's profile could be seen, outlined against the pale light of the 
courtyard. He was off duty that day and was using his free time to indulge his passion for making little boxes. He was sitting at a table and cutting arabesques, with extraordinary care, in the mahogany 
of a cigar box. 

‘Listen, Badingue!’ cried Lantier (who, as a gesture of friendship, had gone back to using that nickname again), ‘I'll take that box, I'd like to give it to a young lady | know as a present.’ 

Virginie gave him a pinch, but the hatter, gallantly, still smiling, returned good for evil by running his fingers up her leg under the counter, like a mouse, and then took his hand away quite nonchalantly 
when the husband glanced up, his tuft of a beard and red moustache bristling on his ashen face. 

‘Well, as it happens, Auguste, | was making it for you,’ said the policeman. ‘As a token of our friendship.’ 

‘I'll be damned. Then I'll hang on to the little whatsit!’ replied Lantier, laughing. ‘You know what, I'll wear it on a ribbon round my neck.’ 

Then suddenly, as though this idea had sparked another one, he exclaimed: 

‘By the way, | bumped into Nana last night.’ 

The shock of this news made Gervaise slump down in the puddle of dirty water spreading across the shop floor. She sat there, sweating and breathless, brush in hand. 

‘Oh!’ was all she could say. 

‘Yes, | was going down the Rue des Martyrs, watching a girl swaying her hips on the arm of some old guy in front of me, and | thought to meself: “Funny, | know that backside ...” So | put on a spurt 
and found meself lookin’ straight at our precious Nana ... Well, you needn't feel sorry for her: she looked as ‘appy as anythin’, with a pretty woollen dress, a gold cross round her neck, and a saucy 
bloody look on ’er face!’ 

‘Oh!’ Gervaise repeated, more faintly. 

Lantier, having finished the pastilles, reached into another jar for a piece of barley sugar. 

‘There are no flies on ‘er!’ he went on. ‘Would you believe it, she signalled to me to follow her, as cool as anything. Then she parked her old boy somewhere, in a café. And what a sight he was! Looked 
as if he’d been sucked dry! Well, she came and joined me in a doorway. And it was as if butter wouldn't melt in ‘er mouth! She was as nice as can be, chattering away, licking me like a little dog. She 
even gave me a kiss and wanted to know how everybody was. Anyway, | was very pleased | bumped into ’er.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Gervaise a third time. 

She was still sitting there, in a heap, not saying anything. Hadn’t her daughter passed on any kind of message? In the silence, you could hear Poisson’s saw again. Lantier, highly entertained by it all, 
was vigorously sucking his barley sugar and smacking his lips. 

‘Well, | can tell you that if | ever see ’er I'll cross over to the other side of the street,’ said Virginie, giving Lantier another pinch, very hard. ‘I'd be very embarrassed to be greeted in public by a girl like 
that. I’m sorry to say this in front of you, Madam Coupeau, but your daughter's a real bad’un. Poisson runs in girls every day who aren't ’alf as bad as she is.’ 

Gervaise, staring into space, said nothing and didn’t move. Eventually she shook her head slightly, as if in response to thoughts running through her mind, while the hatter remarked with the air of a 
man who knows what he’s talking about: 

‘Well, she might be bad, but she looks delicious. | wouldn’t mind...’ 


At this point Virginie gave him such a terrible look that he stopped short and had to placate her with a caress. He glanced at the policeman, saw that he was still bent over his little box, and took the 
opportunity to pop a piece of barley sugar into Virginie’s mouth. She smiled with pleasure, and directed her anger at Gervaise: 

‘Come on, get a move on. You won't get the job done if you just sit there like a block of wood. Jump to it. | don’t want to be paddling about in water all day long.’ 

And, lowering her voice, she added nastily: 

‘| can’t help it if the girl’s gone off the rails!’ 

Gervaise seemed not to hear. She’d begun scrubbing again, her back aching, almost lying on the floor, dragging herself about with slow, frog-like movements. Clutching the brush in both hands, she 
pushed before her a pool of filthy water that splashed her with specks of mud right up into her hair. After she’d swept the dirty water out into the gutter, she only had the rinsing to do. 

After a short silence Lantier, getting bored, called out: 

‘| haven't told you, Badingue, | saw your boss yesterday in the Rue de Rivoli.: He looks an absolute wreck. | wouldn’t give him more than six months.- But then, with the life he leads!’ 

He was referring to the Emperor. The policeman replied drily, without looking up: 

‘If you were running the government, you wouldn't be so fat.’ 

f | was running the government, my friend,’ replied the hatter, putting on a serious air, ‘things would be going a lot better, that’s for sure. Look at their foreign policy. It’s a worry. | can tell you, if | knew 
just one journalist | could get fired up with my ideas...’ 

He was getting worked up, and as he'd finished his barley sugar he’d opened a drawer and taken out five or six pieces of marshmallow which he gobbled down as he gesticulated. 

‘It's very simple. First of all, I'd restore Poland to how it was, and I'd set up a great Scandinavian state to keep the giants of the North: in order. Then I’d turn all those little German kingdoms into a single 
republic. As for England, there’s no need to be afraid of her; if she made a move, I'd send a hundred thousand men to India. Then, on top of that, I’d send the Grand Turk to Mecca and the Pope to 
Jerusalem. You see? That would sort Europe out all right. Watch this, Badingue...’ 

He broke off to grab another handful of marshmallows. 

‘There! It wouldn't take any longer than swallowing these.’ 

He popped them into his mouth one after the other. 

‘The Emperor has got a different plan,’ said the policeman after two full minutes of thought. 

‘Give over!’ scoffed the hatter. ‘We know all about ’is plan! The rest of Europe treats us as a joke. Every day the Tuileries flunkeys have to drag your boss out from under the table between two high- 
class tarts.’ 

But Poisson had got to his feet. He took a step forward and said, with his hand on his heart: 

‘You're upsetting me, Auguste. You should discuss things without making it personal.’ 

Virginie intervened at this point, asking them to stop getting on her nerves. She didn’t give a stuff about Europe. How could two men who were so at one on everything else be so at odds over politics? 
For a moment or two they both growled at each other. Then, to show he had no hard feelings, Poisson fetched the lid of the little box he’d just finished. Written on it, in inlay, were the words: ‘To Auguste, 
in friendship.’ Very flattered, Lantier leaned back in such a way that he was almost on top of Virginie. The husband looked on, his bleary eyes expressionless in his pasty face; but the red bristles of his 
moustache had a funny way of twitching all by themselves that might have perturbed a man less sure of himself than Lantier. 

That devil Lantier had the sort of cool nerve that women find attractive. Since Poisson had his back to them, he thought it would be a hoot if he planted a kiss on Madam Poisson’s left eyelid. Usually 
he was very artful and prudent, but when he'd been arguing with the policeman about politics he'd take any risk to show he could do whatever he wanted with his wife. Those greedy caresses, 
shamelessly stolen behind the policeman’s back, were his revenge against the Empire that was turning France into a huge brothel. Only this time he forgot that Gervaise was there. She'd just finished 
rinsing and wiping over the floor and was standing at the counter, waiting for her thirty sous. The kiss left her quite unmoved, as if it were something quite natural that didn’t concern her. Virginie, 
however, seemed quite annoyed as she tossed the coins on to the counter in front of Gervaise. But Gervaise didn’t move. She still seemed to be waiting, exhausted by her efforts, soaking wet and as 
unsightly as a dog who'd just been pulled out of a drain. 

‘So that’s all she said?’ she finally asked the hatter. 

‘Who?’ he exclaimed. ‘Oh, you mean Nana. Yes, that was all. But what a mouth she’s got, the little bitch! Just like a pot of strawberries!’ 

Gervaise went off clutching her thirty sous. Her worn slippers squelched out water like pumps; musical slippers they were, playing a tune as they left a trail of big wet footprints on the pavement. 

In the neighbourhood, all the women tipplers like Gervaise said she drank to forget her daughter's disgrace. She herself, when she took hold of her glass of liquor at the counter, would strike a dramatic 
pose and, as she knocked it back, say she wished it would make her drop dead on the spot. And on the days when she came home stinking drunk, she’d mumble that it was all because of her troubles. 
But respectable folk just shrugged; they’d heard that one before, people blaming Pére Colombe’s poison on their troubles. All their troubles came out of a bottle! Of course, she’d found it hard at first to 
come to terms with Nana’s flight. What was left of her sense of decency was appalled; in any case, generally speaking, no mother likes having to admit that her daughter, at that very moment, may be 
going off with the first man who comes along. But she was already too numbed, too weary and sick at heart, to feel this shame for long. It would come and go. She’d be fine for a week, never thinking 
of her tart of a daughter, and then suddenly, whether drunk or sober, she’d be overcome with feelings of tenderness or anger, with a furious desire to get Nana in a corner and take her in her arms or 
else beat her senseless, according to her whim of the moment. In the end, she no longer had any clear idea of what was decent or not. But, when it came down to it, Nana was hers, wasn’t she? Well, 
when something is yours, you don’t want to see it just vanish into thin air, do you? 

When such thoughts assailed her, Gervaise would search the streets with the eyes of a policeman. Oh, if she’d caught sight of that little slut, she’d have marched her straight home! That year the whole 
neighbourhood was being turned upside down. The Boulevard Magenta and the Boulevard Ornano: were being built that meant clearing away the old Barriére Poissonniére and cutting through the 
outer boulevard. You hardly knew where you were any more. All of one side of the Rue des Poissonniers was pulled down. Now, from the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or, you could see a huge open space, full 
of sunshine and fresh air; and in place of the slums that had blocked the view on that side, there arose on the Boulevard Ornano a most imposing building, a six-storey residence with carved stonework 
like a church, whose gleaming windows, hung with embroidered curtains, suggested great wealth. This dazzling white building, standing right opposite, seemed to light up the whole street. Every day 
Lantier and Poisson would argue about the place. The hatter never stopped talking about the demolitions taking place in Paris, accusing the Emperor of putting up palaces everywhere, so as to drive 
the workers back to the provinces; and the policeman, white with anger, would reply that, on the contrary, the Emperor was thinking first and foremost of the workers, saying that he’d pull down the 
whole of Paris if necessary, simply to provide jobs for them. Gervaise wasn’t keen on these beautifications either, they were messing up the dingy little corner of Paris she’d grown used to. Her irritation 
came from the fact that the neighbourhood was looking up just as she was on the way down. When you're lying in the gutter you don’t like having the sun shine straight on you. When she was walking 
round, looking for Nana, she’d get mad when she had to step over piles of building materials, paddle through the mud of unfinished pavements, or find her way blocked by a makeshift fence. The fancy 
new building on the Boulevard Ornano was a special bugbear. Places like that were for tarts like Nana. 

But she did have news of the girl on several occasions. There are always some good souls only too pleased to pass on bad news. They'd told her Nana had dumped her old gent—not the wisest thing 
for an inexperienced young girl to do. She’d been well off with him, pampered, adored, free to do what she wanted, even, if she’d gone about it the right way. But young people are silly, it seemed she’d 
gone off with some dandified young fellow, no one quite knew who. What was certain was that, one afternoon on the Place de la Bastille, she’d asked her old boy for three sous so she could go and 
have a pee, and that was the last he’d seen of her. In the best circles this is called taking the piss. Some people swore they'd seen her since, dancing the chahut: at the Grand Salon de la Folie* in the 
Rue de la Chapelle. That was when Gervaise got the idea of going round the local dance halls. Now she never went past one without going in. Coupeau would go with her. At first they simply walked 
round and had a good look at the floozies kicking up their heels. Then, one evening when they had a bit of cash, they sat down and had a large bowl of mulled wine by way of refreshment while waiting 
to see if Nana would turn up. After a month of this they'd forgotten about Nana, and went to the dance halls for their own entertainment; they liked watching the dancing. They'd sit there for hours, not 
saying a word, their elbows on the table, in a kind of trance as the floor shook beneath them; they seemed to enjoy gazing with their lacklustre eyes at the local tarts as they swung past in the stifling 
heat and red glare of the hall. 

One evening in November they went into the Grand Salon de la Folie to get warm. Outside, a nasty cold wind was cutting into the faces of the passers-by. But the hall was packed. There was one hell 
of a crowd, a swarming mass, people at every table, people in the middle, people up in the air, a great mountain of meat; yes, anyone fond of tripe would have had a field day. After going round twice 
without finding a table, they decided to stay and wait for a few people to leave. Coupeau, in a dirty smock and an old peakless cloth cap squashed down on his head, was swaying about on his feet. 
He was standing in people’s way. Suddenly he noticed that a slim young man who'd pushed past him was brushing the sleeve of his overcoat. 

‘Hey!’ he yelled furiously, taking his clay pipe out of his mouth, ‘Can't you say excuse me? And there's no need to turn your nose up because somebody's wearin’ a smock!’ 

The young man turned round and looked at the roofer, who went on: 

‘Let me tell you, you little creep, the smock’s the best thing you can wear, ’cos it’s the workin’ man’s uniform. I'll give you a couple of good clips round the ear, if you want, to ’elp you remember! Fancy 
a pansy like you insultin’ a workin’ man!’ 

Gervaise tried in vain to calm him down as he showed off his ragged clothes and banged his fist on his smock, bawling: 

‘Inside this there’s a real man!’ 

The young man vanished into the crowd, muttering: 

‘Silly bugger!’ 

Coupeau tried to go after him. He wasn’t going to stand for being talked to like that by some stuck-up little bourgeois in a posh overcoat. Probably not even paid for, either! Just something second-hand 
he'd picked up to impress a woman without paying a centime. If he ran into him again he’d make him get down on his knees and pay homage to the smock. But there was such a crush that they could 
hardly move. He and Gervaise made their way slowly round the dance floor; the spectators were squashed together three deep, their faces lighting up each time a man showed off his steps or a woman 
gave such a high kick that she showed everything she'd got. As they were both quite short, they had to stand on tiptoes to see anything at all, even the women’s hairdos or the men’s hats as they 
bobbed up and down. The band was madly playing a quadrille on its cracked brass instruments, making a tremendous racket that made the hall shake, while the dancers, as they stomped their feet, 
kicked up so much dust that it dimmed the gaslight. The heat was overpowering. 

‘Look!’ Gervaise said suddenly. 

‘What is it?’ 

‘That velvet hat over there.’ 

They stood on tiptoe. Over to the left they could see an old black velvet hat, with two tattered feathers like hearse plumes dangling from it. But all they could see was the hat, dancing the devil’s own 
jig, capering, whirling, diving down, and springing up. They'd lose sight of it for a second in the mad confusion of heads, and then catch sight of it as it bobbed about above the other hats, in such a 
funny, cheeky way that the people around them couldn't help laughing, just to see it dancing away, without knowing who was wearing it. 

‘Well?’ said Coupeau. 

‘Don't you recognize the hair?’ Gervaise whispered, hardly able to speak. ‘I bet my life it's her!’ 

The roofer immediately pushed his way through the crowd. Shit, yes, it was Nana! And what a get-up! All she had on was an old silk dress, very dirty from having rubbed up against bar tables, with 
tattered flounces hanging loose in all directions. What's more, she was almost naked above the waist, without so much as a scrap of shawl round her shoulders, so you could see her bodice with its 
torn buttonholes. To think the little bitch had had an old gent pampering her to death, and she’d fallen this low just to be with some ponce who probably beat her! All the same, she still looked wonderfully 
young and appealing, with her hair frizzed up like a poodle’s and her rosebud mouth under that fantastic hat. 

‘Just wait! I'll make ‘er dance!’ cried Coupeau. 

Nana, of course, had no idea they were there. The way she was writhing about was a sight to behold! Sticking her bum out this way, then that way, curtseying so low you'd think she’d break in two, 
then high-kicking right up to her partner's face as if she was about to do the splits! People had gathered round in a circle and were applauding; and now, quite carried away, she pulled her skirts up to 
her knees and, fired up by the rhythm of the dance, whirled round like a top, went down on the floor in the splits, then carried on with a little jig, rolling her hips and bouncing her breasts in a manner 
that took your breath away. It made you want to carry her off into a corner and smother her with kisses. 

Meanwhile, Coupeau had got right into the middle of the dancers and was getting in their way. They kept knocking into him. 

‘That's me daughter!’ he shouted. ‘Let me through!’ 


Just at that moment Nana was moving backwards, sweeping the floor with her feathers, sticking out her posterior and giving it a little shake for effect. She received a whacking great kick right on the 
spot. She straightened up and went as white as a sheet on seeing her father and mother. Not exactly her lucky day! 

‘Chuck ’im out!’ yelled the dancers. 

But Coupeau, who'd just realised that his daughter's partner was the slim young man in the overcoat, couldn’t care less about anyone else. 

‘Yes, it's us!’ he bellowed. ‘You weren't expectin’ us, were you? So this is what you get up to, and with that little ponce who insulted me a minute ago!’ 

Gervaise gave him a push, muttering between clenched teeth: 

‘Shut up! There’s no need to bring ’im into it.’ 

She stepped forward and gave Nana two well-aimed slaps. The first knocked the hat with the feathers sideways, the second left a red mark on her white cheek. Nana, bewildered, took the blows without 
crying or trying to resist. The band carried on playing and the crowd, growing restive, kept shouting: 

‘Chuck ‘em out! Chuck ‘em out!’ 

‘Come on, let's go!’ Gervaise said to Nana. ‘You go first, and don’t even think of running off, or I'll ’ave you put behind bars!’ 

The slim young man had prudently disappeared. So Nana walked out, very stiffly, still stunned by her bad luck. When she looked like resisting, a clout from behind kept her heading for the door. The 
three of them duly left, amid the jeers and hooting of the crowd, while the band finished playing the quadrille at such a thunderous pitch that you’d have thought the trombones were spitting out 
cannonballs. 

Life resumed. Nana slept for twelve hours in her old bed and was all sweetness and light for a week. She patched up a plain little dress and wore a simple bonnet with the ribbons tied under her chignon. 
na burst of enthusiasm, she even said she'd like to work at home: you could earn what you liked at home, and you didn’t have to listen to all that dirty talk in the workshop. So she found some work 
and installed herself at a table with her tools, getting up at five on the first few days to roll her sprigs of violet. But after she’d delivered a few gross of them, she started stretching her arms instead of 
getting on with the job, her hands knotted with cramp because she’d lost the knack of making the stems; and she felt she was suffocating, cooped up indoors after her six months of freedom and fresh 
air. So the glue pot dried up, the petals and green paper got spots of grease on them, and her employer himself came three times and kicked up a fuss, demanding the return of his materials. Nana 
just lolled about, getting the usual clouts from her father, and squabbling with her mother all day long, both of them hurling the vilest insults at each other. It couldn't go on this way, and on the twelfth 
day the little bitch made off, taking nothing with her as luggage except the plain dress on her back and the little bonnet on her head. The Lorilleux, who'd been quite cheesed off by the youngster’s 
return and repentance, fell about laughing. Second act, disappearance number two, off to Saint-Lazare,* take your seats! No, really, it was too funny. Nana could certainly do a great vanishing act! Well, 
if the Coupeaus still wanted to keep her, all they could do now was sew up her you-know-what and stick her in a cage. 
n public the Coupeaus pretended they were glad to be rid of her. Privately they were fuming. But fury doesn’t last for ever. Soon they learned, without batting an eyelid, that Nana was walking the 
streets in the neighbourhood. Gervaise declared she was doing this to bring disgrace on them, and claimed she was above all the gossip; if she bumped into her girl in the street she wouldn't even soil 
her hand by slapping her; yes, it was all over—even if she found Nana lying naked in the street and dying, she’d pass by on the other side without saying that the little slut was her own child. Nana was 
the major attraction at all the dance halls round about. She was well known from the Reine-Blanche' to the Grand Salon de la Folie. When she went into the Elysée-Montmartre, people would stand on 
the tables to watch her do the backwards shimmy during the quadrille. As they'd twice thrown her out at the Chateau-Rouge,* she just hung about near the door until she saw someone she knew. The 
Boule-Noire on the boulevard and the Grand-Turc in the Rue des Poissonniers were more upmarket dance halls where she went when she had clean underwear. But of all the dance halls in the 
neighbourhood, the ones she liked best were the Bal de IErmitage,- in a damp courtyard, and the Bal Robert,- in the Impasse du Cadran, two sleazy little hangouts lit by just half a dozen oil lamps, free 
and easy, happy-go-lucky places, where no one minded if the blokes and the girls went into the dark corners at the back to do their snogging. And Nana certainly had her ups and downs. As if 
transformed by magic, she was sometimes all dolled up like a society lady, at other times trailing in the gutter like a slattern. Oh yes, it was quite a life! 

Several times the Coupeaus thought they saw their daughter in very unsavoury places. They would turn their backs and cross over the road so as not to meet her face to face. They no longer felt like 
having an entire dance hall jeering at them, just so they could drag a creature like that back home. But one evening at about ten, as they were getting ready for bed, there was a banging on the door. 
It was Nana, who asked, as cool as you like, if she could sleep there. And my God, she looked a sight! Bareheaded, dress in tatters, down-at-heel boots—just like someone the police would pick up. 
She got a thrashing, of course, then fell ravenously on a piece of dry bread, and fell asleep, exhausted, still chewing the last mouthful. Then it was back to the familiar routine: as soon as she perked 
up again, off she went. Without warning, the bird had flown. Weeks and months would go by, so that it seemed she was gone for good, when she suddently reappeared, without ever saying where 
she’d been, sometimes so dirty that you wouldn’t want to touch her with a bargepole, covered in scratches from head to toe, at other times smartly dressed but so weak, so drained by her excesses 
that she could hardly stand up. Her parents just had to get used to it. Beatings were no use. They would give her tongue-lashings, but that didn’t stop her from using their place like an inn where you 
can stay by the week. She knew that the price of her bed was a beating, and she came ready to take her punishment whenever it suited her to do so. Besides, you can’t go on beating somebody for 
ever. Eventually the Coupeaus accepted Nana's escapades. She'd come or go as she pleased; as long as she didn’t leave the door open it was okay. God knows, habit can wear down decent behaviour 
just like anything else. 

There was one thing, however, that made Gervaise see red. It was when her daughter turned up wearing a dress with a train or a hat with feathers. No, that kind of extravagance was too much. Let her 
have a good time, if she wanted; but when she came home, she should at least dress the way a working-class girl should dress. The dresses with trains caused a great stir in the building: the Lorilleux 
laughed their heads off; Lantier got quite excited and hovered round Nana, sniffing her nice smell; the Boches had forbidden Pauline to have anything to do with that tart with her cheap finery. Another 
thing that made Gervaise angry was the way Nana would sleep until noon after one of her escapades, dead to the world, her breasts exposed, her hair hanging loose and still full of pins, her face so 
white, and breathing so lightly that you’d think she was dead. She'd shake her five or six times during the morning, and threaten to pour a jug of cold water over her belly. It exasperated her to see this 
lovely, lazy, half-naked girl, so voluptuous and sexy, sleeping off her carnal excesses, quite unable to wake up. Sometimes Nana would open one eye, close it at once, and stretch out again to sleep 
some more. 

One day, as Gervaise was having a good go at her for the life she was leading, asking her if she came back so exhausted because she was going with soldiers now, she finally carried out her threat 
and shook her wet hand over her body. Nana, furious, rolled herself up in the sheet and shouted: 

‘That's enough, Maman! It's better not to talk about men. You did as you liked, I’m doing as | like.’ 

‘What? What?’ her mother stammered. 

‘Yes, I've never said anything because it wasn’t my business, and you never seemed to care much. | saw you often enough, when we lived downstairs, creeping off in your nightie while Papa was 
snoring. | suppose you're not interested in that kind of thing any more, but other people are. So leave me alone. You shouldn't have set such a bad example.’ 

Gervaise went quite white and her hands began to tremble. She hardly knew what to do with herself. Nana turned over on to her stomach and, hugging her pillow, dozed off again into a deep slumber. 
Coupeau still growled at her, but it no longer entered his head to beat her. In fact he was now going completely off his rocker. It made no sense to accuse him of lacking principles as a father, because 
the drink was robbing him of any conception of right and wrong. 

His life now followed a fixed pattern: he’d be drunk for six months straight, then he’d collapse and go into Saint-Anne’s. It was like a little outing to the country for him. The Lorilleux would say that the 
Duke of Rotgut was going to his country estate. After a few weeks, he’d come out of the asylum, patched up and tacked together, and then he’d get down to wrecking himself again, until another 
collapse and another patching-up. In this way he went into Saint-Anne’s seven times in three years. It was said in the neighbourhood that there was a cell specially reserved for him. But the awful thing 
was that this determined drunkard made a worse wreck of himself each time, so that, as he went from one relapse to the next, you could anticipate the final collapse, the final crack of this worn-out 
barrel as its hoops snapped apart one after the other. 

And he wasn't getting any handsomer, either. He looked like a ghost. The poison was having a terrible effect on him. His alcohol-saturated body was shrivelling up like those foetuses in jars you see in 
chemists’ windows. He was so thin that when he stood in front of a window you could see the daylight through his ribs. His cheeks were hollow and his ghastly eyes ran with enough wax to supply a 
cathedral; the only part of him that was flourishing was his great red conk, like a lovely carnation in the middle of his ravaged face. Those who knew his age, just forty, would give a slight shudder when 
he went past, bent and unsteady and looking like an old man. And the shaking of his hands was getting worse, especially his right hand that shook so much that some days he had to take his glass in 
both hands to raise it to his lips. Oh, those bloody shakes! It was the only thing that could stir him out of his general apathy. Sometimes he could be heard muttering terrible curses at his hands. At other 
times you'd see him staring at them for hours, watching them jump about like frogs, saying nothing, no longer angry but simply trying to work out what internal mechanism could make them play about 
like that. One evening Gervaise came upon him like this, with two big tears running down his drink-inflamed cheeks. 

That last summer, during which Nana trailed home on the odd nights she wasn’t out on the town, was particularly bad for Coupeau. His voice changed completely, as if the rotgut had retuned his vocal 
cords. He went deaf in one ear. Then, within a few days, his sight became so bad that he had to hold on to the banisters to avoid falling down the stairs. As for his general health, it was taking time off, 
as they say. He had dreadful headaches, and dizzy spells that made him see stars. Suddenly he'd get sharp stabbing pains in his arms and legs; he'd turn pale and have to sit down on a chair, staying 
there in a daze for hours at a time. After one such attack, his arm had remained paralysed for a whole day. Several times he'd take to his bed, curling up under the sheets, panting like an animal in 
pain. Then, the Sainte-Anne madness would begin again. Distrustful, anxious, racked by a high fever, he'd roll around in mad fits of rage, tearing his clothes and biting the furniture convulsively; or he’d 
fall into a state of deep self-pity, sighing like a young girl, sobbing and saying nobody loved him. One evening Gervaise and Nana came in together and found he was no longer in bed; he’d put the 
bolster in his place. And when they discovered him hiding between the bed and the wall, his teeth chattering, he told them some men were coming to murder him. The two women had to put him back 
to bed and comfort him like a child. 

For Coupeau there was only one way to cure his troubles: to pour his glass of rotgut down his throat. It was like a kick in the belly and would get him back on his feet. This was how he got rid of his 
phlegm every morning. His memory had gone long ago, his mind was a blank. No sooner was he back on his feet than he'd laugh at the idea that he was ill. He'd never been ill. Yes, he'd reached the 
point where you kick the bucket just as you’re declaring you're as fit as a fiddle. And he'd lost his marbles in every other respect too. When Nana came home after six weeks on the tiles, he seemed to 
think she’d just been running an errand down the street. She’d often bump into him as she was walking along on the arm of some man and start giggling because he didn’t recognize her. In short, he 
no longer meant anything to her. She’d have used him as a chair if she hadn't had anything else to sit on. 

When the first frosts came Nana disappeared once more, pretending as she left that she was just going to the fruit shop to see if they had any stewed pears. The truth was that she felt winter coming 
on, and had no desire to sit shivering in front of an empty stove. The Coupeaus cursed her, because they were waiting for their pears. They were sure she’d come back, though; the previous winter 
she’d gone down for two sous’ worth of tobacco and stayed away for three weeks. But months went by and the girl didn’t reappear. This time she must have gone off on quite a trip. June came round, 
bringing the sun with it, but not Nana. She must have found a cosy spot somewhere. One day when the Coupeaus were broke they sold her iron bedstead for six francs that they drank up in Saint- 
Quen. It had been in their way, in any case. 

One morning in July Virginie called to Gervaise as she was passing and asked her to lend a hand with the dishes. Lantier had brought back two friends the evening before for a bit of a blowout. While 
Gervaise was doing the washing-up—and very greasy the dishes were too, after Lantier’s little feast—the hatter, still digesting his meal, called to her from the shop: 

‘Hey, guess what, | saw Nana the other day.’ 

Virginie, sitting at the counter and looking rather worried on seeing how empty the jars and drawers were getting, shook her head angrily. She was keeping her tongue in check for fear of saying too 
much, but things were beginning to look fishy. Lantier seemed to be seeing Nana quite often. Oh, she wouldn’t swear to it, but she wouldn't put anything past him where a bit of skirt was concerned. 
Madam Lerat had just walked in (she was very thick now with Virginie, who confided in her), and she put on her most suggestive expression as she asked: 

‘In what sense did you see her?’ 

‘Oh, in a good sense,’ replied the hatter, very flattered, laughing and twirling his moustache. ‘She was in a carriage, | was on the pavement. Really! There’s no reason to deny it, ‘cos those rich young 
men she’s got to know so well are bloody lucky! 

His eyes gleamed as he turned towards Gervaise, who was standing at the back of the shop wiping a plate. 

‘Yes, she was in a carriage, and looking ever so smart! | didn’t recognize her, she looked so much like a society lady, with her pearly whites shining in her lovely fresh face. But she gave me a little 
wave with her glove. | reckon she must have got herself a viscount. Oh, she’s really made it! She can thumb her nose at the lot of us now, she’s got everything she ever dreamed of, the little tramp! 
What a sweet darling she is! There never was such a sweet darling!’ 

Gervaise was still wiping her plate, even though it had long since been sparkling clean. Virginie was thinking hard about two bills due the next day that she didn’t know how she’d be able to pay, while 
Lantier, grown round and fat and seeming to exude the sugar he now lived on, waxed lyrical about well-turned-out little darlings, filling the shop with her praises—the shop already three-quarters 
consumed and giving off a smell of doom. Yes, he had only a few more pralines to munch and a few more sticks of barley sugar to suck, and the Poissons’ business would be cleaned out. Suddenly 


he caught sight of the policeman himself walking along on the opposite side of the street; he was doing his rounds, his uniform buttoned up to his chin and his sword banging against his thigh. This 
added to Lantier’s hilarity. He made Virginie look at her husband. 

‘Well, well,’ he murmured, ‘our Badingue looks very impressive this morning! Just look! He’s holding his buttocks in too much, he must have stuck a glass eye up himself to spy on people behind him!’ 
When Gervaise went upstairs she found Coupeau sitting in a stupor on the edge of the bed. He was having one of his attacks. He was just staring vacantly at the floor. She slumped on to a chair, her 
limbs aching, her hands hanging loose beside her filthy skirt. For a quarter of an hour she sat there opposite him, without saying a word. 

‘I've had some news,’ she mumbled in the end. ‘Your daughter's been seen. Yes, she’s very posh now, and doesn’t need you any more. She’s bloody lucky, that girl! My God, yes, I’d give anything to 
be in her shoes.’ 

Coupeau was still staring at the floor. Then he raised his ravaged face, gave a mad laugh, and said: 

‘Well, dearie, | won't hold you back. You're still not bad when you clean yourself up. Y’know what they say, there’s no pot too old you can’t find a lid for. Bloody hell, why not, if it'd help us along a bit!’ 
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IT must have been the Saturday after rent day, something like the twelfth or the thirteenth of January, Gervaise wasn’t really sure. She couldn't think properly because it was ages since she’d had 
anything warm in her belly. It'd been a hell of a week! They were totally cleaned out: two four-pound loaves on Tuesday that had lasted until Thursday, then a dry crust she’d come across the day 
before, and nothing more for the last thirty-six hours—bugger-all! But what she was sure of, because she could feel it on her back, was that the weather was foul, bitterly cold, with a sky as black as 
coal, and full of snow that wouldn't come down. When you've got winter as well as hunger in your guts, you can tighten your belt all you like, it’s not going to help to fill your belly. 

Perhaps Coupeau would bring home some money that evening. He said he was working. Anything’s possible, isn’t it? Although she’d been disappointed so often, Gervaise was counting on the money 
this time. As for herself, after all sorts of kerfuffles, she could no longer find any kind of washing to do in the neighbourhood; even an old lady she'd been doing some cleaning for had given her the 
sack, saying she’d been drinking her liqueurs. Nobody wanted her anywhere, she was done for; and, when it came down to it, she was half glad, because she’d reached that stage of degradation when 
you'd rather die than lift a finger. Anyway, if Coupeau brought home his pay, they'd have something hot to eat. In the meantime, since she had to wait, and it wasn’t yet noon, she stretched out on the 
mattress, because you don’t feel so cold and hungry when you're lying down. 

Gervaise called it the mattress, though in reality it was just a pile of straw in a corner. Bit by bit their bed and bedding had found their way to the second-hand dealers round about. To start with, when 
they were skint, she’d unpicked the mattress and taken out handfuls of wool which she’d carried off in her apron and sold for ten sous a pound in the Rue Belhomme. Then, when the mattress was 
empty, she’d got thirty sous for the cover one morning and bought herself some coffee. The pillows had followed, then the bolster. That left the wooden frame that she couldn't carry out under her arm 
because of the Boches, who would've roused the whole building if they'd seen the landlord’s surety disappearing. One evening, though, with Coupeau’s help, she waited until the Boches were stuffing 
their faces and calmly moved the bed out piece by piece: the sides, the headboard, the frame. The ten francs they got from this operation enabled them to eat well for three days. Wasn't the palliasse, 
the under-mattress, enough for them? Even the cloth cover of the palliasse had gone the same way as the one for the top mattress, so that in the end they'd eaten up the entire bed, giving themselves 
indigestion on bread after fasting for twenty-four hours. The straw could be swept together with a broom, so you could easily say the mattress had been turned, and it was no dirtier than anything else. 
Gervaise lay curled up on the pile of straw, fully dressed, with her feet tucked under her tattered skirt for warmth. Huddled up like that, her eyes wide open, on this particular day she was thinking some 
very dark thoughts. No, bugger it! They couldn’t go on living like this, with nothing to eat! She no longer felt her hunger, but she had a lead weight in her stomach, and her head seemed empty. And 
there certainly wasn’t anything to cheer her up when she looked round their wretched little room! It was a real dog kennel now, but one where even those back-alley bitches out there, wearing coats, 
wouldn't stay for a second. With dull eyes she stared at the bare walls. Everything had long since gone to the pawnbroker. The only things left were the chest of drawers, the table, and one chair, but 
the chest’s marble top and its drawers had gone the same way as the bed. A fire couldn’t have done a better job of cleaning the place out, all the little knick-knacks had melted away, beginning with 
the ticker, a twelve-franc watch, and ending with the family photos that a dealer had taken for the frames—a very obliging woman to whom she'd taken a saucepan, an iron, a comb, and who'd doled 
out five sous, three sous, two sous, according to the item, enough to bring back a bit of bread. All that was left now was a broken old pair of candle-snuffers that the dealer wouldn’t take, not even for 
one sou. If she’d known of anyone interested in buying rubbish, dust, and grime, she’d have set up shop straight away, for the room was incredibly filthy! She could see nothing but spiders’ webs in the 
corners, and spiders’ webs may be good for healing cuts but no tradesman yet had ever bought any. So, tuming her head away and giving up hope of finding anything else to sell, she curled up even 
more tightly on her straw, preferring to look out of the window at the murky, snow-laden sky, feeling chilled to the very marrow of her bones. 

They were in such a mess! What was the use, though, of getting all worked up and worrying yourself sick? If only she could take a nap! But the thought of her pigsty of a home kept bouncing around in 
her head. The day before, Mister Marescot, the landlord, had come in person to say he’d turn them out if they hadn’t paid the two overdue quarters’ rent within a week. All right, he could turn them out, 
they wouldn't be any worse off in the street! The very idea! That hulking great brute in his overcoat and his woollen gloves coming to talk to them about paying the rent, as if they had a nest-egg stashed 
away somewhere! Bloody hell! If they had, the first thing she’d have done would have been to get stuck into some nosh, instead of tightening her belt! That fat bastard was so nasty! She’d stick him 
right up her arse, if she could! And that daft bugger Coupeau wasn’t much better. He never came home, now, without clobbering her. She'd give him the same treatment as the landlord. The way she 
felt now, that arse of hers must have been pretty big, because she shoved everybody up there, so keen was she to be shot of the lot of em, and of life itself. She was becoming a regular punching bag. 
Coupeau had a stick he called his arse-fan, and he fanned his old woman with it something terrible, leaving her drenched in sweat. She was none too gentle herself, she’d bite and scratch. They'd go 
at it hammer and tongs round the empty room, fighting so ferociously that they almost forgot they were hungry. But after a while she got so that she didn’t care about being beaten, just as she didn’t 
care about anything else. Coupeau could stay away from work for weeks at a time, or go on the booze for months, come home mad drunk and itching to clobber her, she’d got used to it all, it was just 
routine, that was all. And it was on days like that that she shoved him up her arse. Yes, up her arse with her swine of a husband, up her arse with the Lorilleux, the Boches, the Poissons! Up her arse 
with all the bloody neighbours who looked down on her. The whole of Paris went up there, helped along by a good wallop, a gesture of complete indifference, though it did give her a nice feeling of 
revenge to shove them all up there. 

Unfortunately, although people can get used to anything, nobody has yet been able to get used to not eating. That was the one thing that really got to Gervaise. She couldn’t care less about being the 
lowest of the low, right down in the gutter, and seeing people brush themselves down when she passed close to them. Bad manners no longer bothered her, but hunger never stopped twisting her guts. 
Oh, she'd long since said goodbye to tasty little titbits, and now she gobbled up anything she could lay her hands on. A feast day, now, was when she could pay the butcher four sous a pound for 
leftover scraps of meat that had gone grey on the tray; she’d put them in a casserole with some potatoes and mix it all up. Or she might fricassee an ox heart, a dish she really liked. Or again, when 
she had some wine, she’d give herself a treat and get some bread to dunk in it. A couple of sous’ worth of liver sausage, a kilo of potatoes, a quarter of dried beans cooked in their own liquid—these 
were treats she couldn't often afford these days. She was reduced to buying the leftovers from dubious eating houses, where for a sou she’d get a heap of fish bones mixed up with little offcuts of burnt 
meat. She stooped even lower, and begged a kind-hearted restaurant owner for the crusts left by his customers that she tumed into a sort of bread soup, letting it simmer as long as possible on a 
neighbour's stove. And on the mornings when she was starving she even went on the prowl with the dogs outside shop doors, before the dustmen came round; that was how she came to eat posh 
folk’s food, overripe melons, mackerel that had gone bad, chops she had to inspect closely in case they had maggots in them. Yes, she’d sunk that low! Delicate souls might find it all quite revolting, 
but if they went without food for three days we’d soon see if they'd ignore what their bellies were telling them! They'd be down on all fours eating garbage like the rest. Oh, the starving poor, their empty 
bellies crying out for food, with an animal need to get their chattering teeth into any rotten stuff and gulp it down, in this great golden city of Paris, this city of light! And to think she’d once gorged herself 
on a lovely fat goose! The very thought almost made her cry. She was so desperately hungry that one day, when Coupeau had pinched two bread tokens from her and sold them so he could buy booze, 
she got so angry that she hit him with a shovel and nearly killed him. 

After a while, through staring at the dull sky, she drifted off into an uneasy sleep. The cold was biting into her, and she dreamt that the sky was emptying all its snow on to her. Suddenly she leapt to 
her feet, woken with a start by a rush of anxiety. My God! Was she about to die? Shivering and haggard, she saw it was still light. Would night never come? How slowly time passes when you've got 
nothing in your belly! Her stomach was waking up as well, and torturing her. She sat slumped on the chair, her head drooping, holding her hands between her thighs for warmth, and was already 
thinking about what she’d get for dinner as soon as Coupeau came home with the money: bread, wine, and two portions of tripe fried with onions. Three o'clock struck on Pére Bazouge’s cuckoo clock. 
Only three? She wept. She'd never have the strength to wait until seven. She started to rock backwards and forwards, like a little girl in pain. She sat doubled up, squeezing her stomach so as not to 
feel it any more. Oh, hunger like this is more painful than childbirth! Unable to find any relief, she stood up and stomped in a fury round the room, hoping to soothe her hunger like a baby being rocked 
to sleep by its mother. For half an hour she stumbled about. Then, suddenly, she stopped, a determined look in her eyes. Too bad! They could say what they liked, she’d lick their boots if they wanted, 
but she was going to borrow ten sous from the Lorilleux. 

In winter, on this staircase, the poverty-stricken one, people were constantly borrowing ten sous, or twenty—little favours these starving folk did for each other. But they'd all rather die than ask the 
Lorilleux, because they knew how tight-fisted they were. In going to knock on their door, Gervaise was showing real courage. She felt so frightened in the corridor that when she did knock she 
experienced that sudden sense of relief when you finally ring the dentist's bell. 

‘Come in!’ called the chain-maker in his rasping voice. 

How nice and warm it was in there! The forge was blazing away, lighting up the cramped workshop with its white flame. Madam Lorilleux was heating a coil of gold wire, while her husband, seated at 
his bench, was sweating from the heat as he soldered the lengths of a chain with his blowpipe. There was a nice smell in the room, too, for some cabbage soup was simmering on the stove, giving off 
steam that turned Gervaise’s stomach and made her feel faint. 

‘Oh, it’s you,’ growled Madam Lorilleux, not even asking her to sit down. ‘What do you want?’ 

Gervaise didn’t reply. That week she’d been on reasonable terms with the Lorilleux. But the request for ten sous stuck in her throat, because she'd just noticed Boche sitting by the stove, nicely settled 
for a good gossip. He looked as if he didn’t have a care in the world, the bastard! What an arsehole! That’s exactly what he looked like when he laughed, with his round little mouth and his cheeks so 
puffed out that you couldn't see his nose. Yes, the spitting image of an arsehole! 

‘What d’you want?’ repeated Lorilleux. 

‘Have you seen Coupeau?’ Gervaise managed to say at last. ‘I thought he was here.’ 

The chain-makers and the concierge laughed. No, of course they hadn’t seen Coupeau. They weren't generous enough with the grog to see much of Coupeau. Gervaise made an effort and carried on, 
haltingly: 

‘He promised he'd come home. He’s supposed to be bringing some money. And | really need a few things...’ 

There was a pregnant silence. Madam Lorilleux fanned the forge, Lorilleux bent lower over the ever-lengthening bit of chain he was holding, while Boche carried on grinning like a full moon, his mouth 
so round that you wanted to stick your finger in it, just to see what was there. 

‘If | only had ten sous,’ Gervaise said almost inaudibly. 

The silence continued. 

‘You couldn't lend me ten sous, could you? I’d let you have them back tonight.’ 

Madam Lorilleux turned round and gave her a hard stare. So she was trying to wheedle money out of them now! Today she was touching them for ten sous, tomorrow it would be twenty, and who 
knows where it would stop. No thank you, there’d be none of that. Maybe later, if the moon turns blue! 

‘But my dear,’ she cried, ‘you know full well we haven't got any money! Have a look in my pocket. You can search us if you want. Of course, we'd be only too glad to help if we could.’ 

‘The spirit’s willing,’ grunted Lorilleux, ‘but we just can’t.’ 

Gervaise nodded meekly. However, she showed no inclination to leave, but kept casting sidelong glances at the gold, at the coils of gold hanging on the walls, at the gold wire the wife was pulling 
through the draw-plate with all the strength of her little arms, the gold links piled up under the husband’s gnarled fingers. And she thought that just one little scrap of this ugly, blackish metal would have 
been enough to buy her a good dinner. That day it didn’t matter that the workshop was filthy, with its old iron tools, its coal dust, and its carelessly wiped oil stains, in her eyes it gleamed with riches like 
a money changer’s shop. So she ventured to ask again, very softly: 

‘I'd pay you back, I’d pay you back, really | would ... Ten sous, that wouldn’t put you out.’ 

Her heart was bursting, but she didn’t want to say she’d had nothing to eat since the day before. Then, feeling her legs giving way and afraid she'd burst into tears, she continued haltingly: 

‘It would be so good of you! ... You can’t imagine ... My God, | don’t know what's happening to me. | really don’t.’ 


The Lorilleux pursed their lips and exchanged a quick glance. Gimpy was actually begging now! Well, she couldn't sink any lower. Begging was something they couldn't abide! If they'd known they 
would have bolted the door, because you've always got to watch out for beggars —they wheedle their way into your home and then make off with your valuables. And in their case there really was stuff 
to steal; you could let your fingers stray anywhere and go away with thirty or forty francs’ worth of gold just by closing your hand. Several times already they'd had their doubts about Gervaise on noticing 
the funny look on her face when she stood looking at the gold. This time they'd have to keep a close eye on her. And so, as she moved closer, stepping on to the wooden slats, Lorilleux shouted at her 
quite crudely, completely ignoring her plea: 

‘Hey, watch what you’re doing! You'll be carrying off scraps of gold on the soles of your shoes again. Anybody might think you put grease on them to make things stick.’ 

Gervaise slowly retreated. For a moment she had to lean against a shelf and, seeing Madam Lorilleux looking at her hands, opened them wide and showed them to her, saying softly, not getting angry, 
like someone who'd fallen so low that she’d submit to anything: 

‘| haven't taken anything. Look.’ 

And she left, because the strong smell of the cabbage soup and the lovely warmth of the workshop were making her feel ill. 

The Lorilleux naturally made no attempt to hold her back! Good riddance! They’d be damned if they'd ever open their door to her again! They'd seen enough of her mug, and they had no desire to let 
down-and-outs like that come into their home, especially when their troubles were all their own fault. And they positively wallowed in their own selfishness—how clever they were, how nice and warm 
it was in their place, with their lovely soup to look forward to. Boche too was in an expansive mood, puffing out his cheeks even more, so that his laugh began to sound quite obscene. They all felt they'd 
got their own back on Gimpy for her fancy ways, her blue shop, her grand meals, and all the rest. It was such an excellent lesson for everybody, it just showed where a love of food can get you. To hell 
with women who were greedy and lazy and had no shame! 

‘What cheek! Coming here to beg for ten sous!’ cried Madam Lorilleux as soon as Gervaise had gone. ‘Oh yes, of course, I'll lend her ten sous so she can go and spend it on drink!’ 

Gervaise shuffled wearily along the corridor, her shoulders hunched. When she reached her door she didn’t go in, she was afraid to look at her bare room. She might as well carry on walking, to keep 
warm and pass the time. 

She peered into Pére Bru’s hole under the stairs as she went past—now there was someone who must have worked up a good appetite, for he’d been lunching and dining on air for the last three days; 
but he wasn’t there, there was just his hole, and she felt a pang of jealousy, imagining that perhaps he’d been invited somewhere. Then, as she came to the Bijards’, she heard moaning, and went in, 
finding the key still in the lock. 

‘What's the matter?’ she asked. 

The room was very clean. It was obvious that Lalie had swept the floor and tidied up that morning. Even though the wind of poverty would blow through, carrying off clothes and leaving its load of dirt 
and mess, Lalie would come along and clean up and make the place look nice. The room was hardly luxurious, but you could see it was well looked after. That day the two children, Henriette and Jules, 
were in a corner, quietly cutting out some old pictures they'd found. But Gervaise was astonished to find Lalie in her narrow trestle bed, very pale, with the sheet pulled up to her chin. Lalie in bed! She 
must be really ill! 

‘What's the matter?’ Gervaise asked again, very worried. 

Lalie had stopped moaning. She slowly raised her paper-white eyelids and tried to form her contorted mouth into a smile. 

‘It's nothing,’ she said very softly. ‘Really. Nothing at all.’ 

Then, closing her eyes again, she said with an effort: 

‘These last few days I’ve been getting so tired, so, as you can see, I’m being lazy and coddling myself.’ 

But her little face, covered in livid blotches, had taken on an expression of such extreme pain that Gervaise, forgetting her own suffering, clasped her hands together and fell on her knees beside her. 
For a month now she'd been seeing Lalie holding on to the walls as she walked, bent double with a cough that sounded like death. Now she couldn't even cough. She gave a kind of hiccup, and trickles 
of blood ran down from the corners of her mouth. 

‘| can’t help it, I’m not feeling very strong,’ she murmured. The admission seemed to give her relief. ‘I've dragged myself round and tidied up a bit. It’s clean enough, isn’t it? | wanted to clean the 
windows, but my legs gave way. Isn't it silly! Anyway, when you can’t carry on, you go to bed.’ 

She broke off to say: 

‘Please watch to see those little ones don’t cut themselves with their scissors.’ 

Then she fell silent and began to tremble, for she could hear a heavy step coming up the stair. Bijard flung open the door. As usual, he’d been at the bottle, and his eyes were blazing with the raging 
madness of alcohol. When he saw Lalie lying in bed he slapped his thigh, sniggered, and took his big whip from its hook. 

‘Bloody hell!’ he snarled. ‘This is the limit! We're gonna have some fun now! ... So we're lying down in the middle of the day, are we! Is this your idea of a game, you little bitch! C’mon, get up!’ 

He was already cracking the whip over the bed. And the child kept imploring him: 

‘No, Papa, please don’t hit me. You’d be sorry, | know you would. Don't hit me.’ 

‘C’mon, get up!’ he yelled, ‘or I'll tickle your ribs. C’mon, get up, you little bitch!’ 

Then she said softly: 

‘| can't, | just can’t. I’m going to die.’ 

Gervaise threw herself at Bijard and wrenched the whip out of his hands. He stood there, next to the bed, looking bewildered. What was the kid talking about? You don’t die when you're as young as 
that, and haven't been ill! It was some trick, so that he’d give her something nice. Well, he’d soon find out, and he’d teach her, if she was lying! 

‘It’s true, you'll see,’ she went on. ‘I didn’t want to give you any trouble, as long as | could ... Please, Papa, be nice to me now, and say goodbye.’ 

Bijard tapped his nose, afraid of being had. It was true, though, that her face looked funny—long and serious, like a grown-up’s. The presence of death in the room was sobering him up. He looked all 
round, like someone waking from a long sleep, and saw how tidy the place was, and the children nice and clean, playing and laughing. He slumped on to a chair, and mumbled: 

‘Our little mother, our little mother...’ 

That was all he could find to say, but it was affectionate enough for Lalie, who'd never heard him speak to her so nicely. She comforted her father. What distressed her most was to be going like this, 
before she could finish bringing up her children. He'd take care of them, wouldn’t he? And with her dying breath she gave him instructions about how to dress them and keep them clean. But the effects 
of the alcohol had overcome him once more; stupefied, he rolled his head as he watched Lalie dying. It was stirring up all sorts of things in his mind, but he could find nothing more to say, and his skin 
was too thick for him to cry. 

‘There’s another thing,’ Lalie resumed after a silence, ‘we owe the baker four francs seven sous, that’s got to be paid ... Madam Gaudron borrowed one of our irons, you'll need to get it back ... | couldn't 
make any soup for tonight, but there’s some bread left and you can heat up the potatoes...’ 

Right up to her last breath the poor sweet thing never stopped being the family’s little mother. She could never be replaced, that was certain! She was dying because, though only a child, she had the 
heart and mind of a true mother in a frame too delicate and small to contain such a huge maternal spirit. And if he was now losing this treasure, it was indeed the fault of her brute of a father. After 
kicking the mother to death, he’d now murdered the daughter! Those two angels would be in their graves, and he'd be left to die like a dog in a ditch. 

Gervaise, meanwhile, was straining to hold back her tears. She stretched out her hands, wanting to relieve Lalie’s suffering, and as the torn sheet was slipping off, she tried to fold it down and rearrange 
the bed. The poor little body of the dying child was thus exposed. Dear God! What a wretched, pitiable sight! The very stones would have wept. Lalie was quite naked, with only the remnants of a 
chemise round her shoulders by way of a nightdress; yes, quite naked, the bleeding, agonizing nakedness of a martyr. There was no longer any flesh on her, her bones seemed to be poking through 
her skin. Thin purple weals extended from her ribs to her thighs—the terrible marks left by the most recent lashes of the whip. A livid bruise ran round her left arm, as if the jaws of a vice had crushed 
this delicate limb, no thicker than a matchstick. On her right leg was a gash that hadn't healed, a nasty wound reopened every morning as she ran around doing the housework. She was just a bruise 
from head to toe. Oh, what a massacre of childhood—those big paws crushing this adorable young thing; what an abomination—such a fragile creature having to bear such a cross! People in churches 
worship martyred saints whose naked flesh is not so pure. Once again, Gervaise knelt down by the bed, forgetting to pull up the sheet, overcome by the sight of this pitiful, tiny creature lying there, 
spread out on the bed. With trembling lips, she tried to say some prayers. 

‘Madam Coupeau,’ whispered the child, ‘please...’ 

With her little arms, she tried to pull up the sheet out of modesty, and ashamed for her father. Bijard stood there, staring stupidly at the corpse he was responsible for, rolling his head about slowly like 
a bewildered animal. 

Gervaise covered Lalie up, but could stay there no longer. The dying child was growing weaker, not speaking now, with nothing left but her gaze, that familiar dark gaze, pensive and resigned, fixed on 
her two children as they cut out pictures. As the room became darker, Bijard sank further into an uncomprehending stupor. No, no, life was too dreadful! How horrible! Horrible! Gervaise walked out 
and went down the stairs without knowing what she was doing, her head reeling, so overwhelmed by the misery of life that she’d gladly have thrown herself under an omnibus to end it all. 

As she hurried along, cursing the awfulness of fate, she found herself at the gates of the place where Coupeau had said he was working. Her legs had taken her there, and her stomach was starting to 
intone its old song, its lament for hunger in ninety verses, a lament she knew by heart. This way, if she grabbed Coupeau as he came out, she’d be able to get her hands on the money and buy food. 
Just an hour to wait at most, she could easily manage that after sucking her thumbs since the day before. 

She was at the corner of the Rue de la Charbonniére and the Rue de Chartres, a bleak crossroads where the wind blew from all directions. Christ! It wasn’t exactly warm work, walking up and down 
that street. And it wouldn’t have been much warmer with a fur coat. The sky was still an awful leaden colour, and the snow collecting up there seemed to have spread a canopy of ice over the whole 
neighbourhood. No snow was actually falling, but there was a heavy silence in the air, preparing a fancy-dress costume for Paris, a pretty ballgown, white and new. Gervaise looked up and prayed to 
the Lord that He wouldn’t let that muslin come down just yet. Stamping her feet, she fixed her eyes on a grocer’s shop across the street, then turned round because it was silly to make herself get too 
hungry in advance. There was precious little else to look at round about. The few passers-by, wrapped up in scarves, hurried by, because you don’t hang about when the cold’s biting your bum. 
However, Gervaise did notice four or five other women mounting guard outside the gates of the roofing works —poor creatures like herself, no doubt, wives waiting to pounce on their husbands’ pay 
packet so as to stop it disappearing into the boozer. One of them was a tall, gawky woman with a face like a gendarme’s, who'd flattened herself against the wall, ready to jump out and grab her man. 
A small, dark woman, who looked quite frail and timid, was walking up and down on the other side of the street. Then there was another woman, a dumpy-looking creature, who'd brought her two little 
kids, and was dragging them along, shivering and crying, on either side of her. And all of them, Gervaise and her sister sentries, kept passing each other, exchanging sidelong glances but never 
speaking. A most pleasant social occasion, yes indeed! They didn’t need to introduce themselves to each other, for they knew each other already. They all put up at the same hotel run by Poverty & 
Co. It made you feel even colder, watching them tramping up and down and passing each other in silence, in this terrible January weather. 

So far, not even a cat had come through the gate. At last, however, one workman appeared, followed by a second, and then a third; but these were no doubt good blokes who faithfully took home their 
wages, for they shook their heads when they saw the shadowy figures lurking near the gate. The tall, gawky woman flattened herself even more against the wall and, all of a sudden, pounced on a 
pasty-faced little man who was cautiously sticking his head out. It was all over in a flash! She frisked him and grabbed the money. Nabbed, lolly gone, nothing left even for one drop! Greatly put out, 
the little man went off behind his gendarme, blubbering like a child. Workmen continued to appear, and as the dumpy woman with the two kids moved closer, a tall, dark, sly-looking man darted back 
inside on seeing her, to warn her husband, so that when the husband came strutting out, he’d stashed away two lovely new five-franc pieces—rear coach-wheels, as they call them—one in each shoe. 
He took one of the kids on his arm and walked off telling some nonsense tale to his nagging wife. Some high-spirited blokes came bounding into the street, in a hurry to blow their pay on a nosh-up 
with their mates. But others, as they came out, looked sad and dejected, clenching the pay they'd got for the three or four days’ work they'd done that fortnight, cursing themselves for being lazy 
buggers, and making drunkards’ promises. But the saddest sight was the distress of the small, dark woman, the frail, timid-looking one: her bloke, a good-looking lad, had just marched right past her, 
and so roughly that he’d nearly knocked her over. All alone, she tottered off past the shops, crying her heart out. 

The procession finally came to an end. Gervaise, standing in the middle of the street, was still watching the gate. Things weren't looking too good. Two stragglers came out, but still no Coupeau. When 
she asked the men if he was coming they jokingly replied —for they knew what was up—that he’d just popped out the back with What’s’isname to do something or other. Gervaise understood. Coupeau 
had been lying, he’d played her for a fool again. Dragging herself along in her wom-out shoes, she went slowly down the Rue de la Charbonniére. Her dinner was running away in front of her, and as 
she watched it go, in the yellow half-light, she gave a little shudder. This was it! Not a bean, no hope left, nothing but night and hunger. And what a perfect night it was to die, this dreadful night that was 
closing in around her! 


She was heaving herself up the Rue des Poissonniers when she heard Coupeau’s voice. Yes, there he was, in the Petite-Civette, being stood a drink by Mes-Bottes. That joker Mes-Bottes, towards 
the end of the summer, had managed to get himself married —yes, straight up! —to a lady who, though well past her prime, wasn’t at all bad to look at; what's more, she worked in the Rue des Martyrs, 
she wasn’t one of your ordinary tarts from the outer boulevards. You should've seen the lucky devil, living like a gentleman, with his hands in his pockets, well dressed and well fed. He'd put on so much 
weight you could hardly recognize him. According to his mates, his wife got as much work as she wanted from her regular gentleman friends. A wife like that and a house in the country, what more 
could a man wish for to make life pleasant! It wasn’t surprising that Coupeau kept gazing at him in admiration. The old rascal even had a gold ring on his little finger! 

Gervaise put her hand on Coupeau’s shoulder just as he was coming out of the Petite-Civette. 

‘Hey, I’ve been waiting ... I’m hungry. All you ever give me is an empty stomach.’ 

He snapped straight back: 

‘Hungry, are you? Well eat your fist! And keep the other one for tomorrow!’ 

What a bloody cheek, making a scene in front of people. What was all the fuss about! He hadn’t been working, but the bakers had still baked bread, hadn’t they! What sort of man did she take him for, 
trying to frighten him with her sob stories? 

‘Do you want to make me steal?’ she said in a dull voice. 

Mes-Bottes was stroking his chin in a conciliatory sort of way. 

‘No, that’s not allowed,’ he said. ‘But when a woman knows how to use her assets...’ 

Coupeau interrupted him to express his approval. Yes, a woman should know how to use her assets. But his own wife had always been an old hag, a complete wreck. Then he started singing Mes- 
Bottes’s praises again. Didn't the bugger look smart! Just like a landlord, with his white shirt and fancy shoes! Nothing but the best for him. At least there was one bloke whose missus knew how to 
manage things! 

The two men were walking down towards the outer boulevard, with Gervaise following. After a silence, she said again, from behind Coupeau: 

‘I'm hungry, y’know ... | was counting on you. You've got to find me something to keep me goin’.’ 

He didn’t answer, and she repeated in a heart-rending voice: 

‘So you won't give me any money?’ 

‘For God's sake, | ‘aven’t got any!’ he yelled, swinging round angrily. ‘Leave me alone, won't you! Or I'll clock you one!’ 

He was already raising his fist. She shrank back, then seemed to come to a decision. 

‘Right, I'll leave you alone, I'll find a man somewhere.’ 

The roofer burst out laughing. He pretended to take it all as a joke, but in reality he was egging her on. What a bloody good idea! At night, by lamplight, she might still get off with someone. If she did, 
he recommended the Capucin restaurant: they had little private rooms where you could get an excellent dinner. As she set off along the boulevard, he shouted after her: 

‘You can save me some dessert, you know | like cake ... And if your gent’s well turned out, ask ’im for an old overcoat—that’'d do as my commission.’ 

Pursued by this infernal jabber, Gervaise walked quickly away. Then, when she found herself alone in the crowd, she slowed down. Her mind was made up. Between stealing and doing that, she 
preferred doing that, because at least she wouldn't be doing anybody any harm. She was only going to dispose of what belonged to her. Of course, it wasn’t very nice, but by now what was nice and 
what wasn’t nice had got all mixed up in her head; when you're dying of hunger you don’t start talking philosophy, you just eat whatever food comes your way. She'd reached the Chaussée de 
Clignancourt. It seemed night would never fall. So, while she waited, she strolled along the boulevards, like a lady taking the air before going home to have dinner. 

This part of Paris that was becoming so splendid that it made her feel out of place, was now being opened up in all directions. The Boulevard Magenta, coming up from the heart of the city, and the 
Boulevard Ornano, leading off into the country, had made a great gap where the boundary wall used to be; a huge number of houses had been demolished to make way for these two great avenues, 
still white with plaster dust that had running out of them the Rue du Suburb-Poissonniére and the Rue des Poissonniers, the ends of which, jagged and scarred, twisted away in dark, winding laneways. 
The demolition of the barrier had long since widened the outer boulevards, with footpaths along the sides and a central strip for pedestrians planted with four rows of little plane trees. It was now a huge 
crossroads leading to the far horizon along endless streets that swarmed with people, going on and on in a confused mass of building operations. But, amid the tall new buildings, many rickety shacks 
were still standing; between the sculptured fagades were gaping black hollows where ramshackle hovels exposed their dingy, broken windows. Beneath the growing luxury of Paris the poverty of the 
slums was still plain for all to see, befouling the new city being thrown up so quickly. 

Lost in the bustle of the wide pavement, beside the little plane trees, Gervaise felt alone and abandoned. Glimpses of the distant avenues made her stomach feel even emptier. It was strange to think 
that in this surging crowd that surely included people who were comfortably off, there wasn’t one Christian soul who would guess her plight and slip ten sous into her hand! Yes, it was all too grand and 
too fine, her head was spinning and her legs giving way, beneath the enormous expanse of grey sky stretched out above this immense space. The twilight was that dirty yellow colour typical of Parisian 
twilights, a colour that makes you want to die on the spot, so hideous is the life of the streets. It was that in-between time of day when distances become hazy and unclear. Worn out already, Gervaise 
was getting caught up in the crush of workers going home. This was the point in the evening when the ladies wearing hats and the gentlemen who lived in the new buildings were swallowed up by the 
crowds of workers, an endless procession of men and women still pasty-faced from the foul air of the factories. Droves of them kept emerging from the Boulevard Magenta and the Rue du Suburb- 
Poissonniére, panting for breath after the uphill climb. Amid the dull rumbling of omnibuses and cabs, and the rattle of empty drays, wagons, and carts speeding home, an ever-growing stream of 
smocks and overalls spread across the roadway. Street porters were coming back from work, their luggage hooks over their shoulders. Two workmen were taking great strides as they walked side by 
side, talking loudly and gesticulating but not looking at each other; others, in caps and cloth coats, walked alone along the edge of the pavement, keeping their heads down; still others came in groups 
of five or six, in single file, not saying a word, bleary-eyed, their hands in their pockets. A few had an unlit pipe clenched between their teeth. Four bricklayers had clubbed together and hired a cab, 
their hods bouncing along on top, and as the cab went past you could see their white faces peering out of the windows. House-painters were swinging their paint pots, a roofer was carrying a long 
ladder and nearly poking people’s eyes out with it, while a fountain-keeper, coming home late with his tool-box on his back, was playing ‘Good King Dagobert” on his little trumpet that added a note of 
melancholy to the gathering darkness. What a sad tune it was, seeming to keep time with the trampling of the herd, the beasts of burden dragging themselves along, exhausted! Another day over! In 
truth, the days were too long and began again too soon! Hardly time to fill your belly and digest your meal before it was daylight again and you had to take up the yoke of poverty once more. And yet, 
these blokes were whistling as they marched on, eager for their supper. 

Gervaise, borne along by the tide, hardly aware of being bumped into and jostled from left and right, let the mob flow past. Men have no time to be polite when they're dead tired and ravenously hungry. 
Suddenly, looking up, the laundress saw before her what had once been the Hotel Boncceur. The little building had become a shady café and been closed by the police; it now stood empty, its shutters 
covered with posters and its lantern broken. It was crumbling and rotting away from top to bottom, its tawdry purple paint all mouldy. But nothing in the area seemed to have changed. The newsagent’s 
and the tobacconist’s were still there, and looming up behind them you could still see the peeling fagades and tattered outlines of the five-storey tenement blocks. The only thing that had disappeared 
was the Grand-Balcon dance hall, whose ten windows used to be ablaze with light; it had been turned into a sugar mill, from which came a constant whirring noise. Yet it was there, in that filthy dump 
the Hotel Boncoeur, that her miserable existence had begun. She stood there staring at the first-floor window where a broken shutter hung down, remembering her early days with Lantier, their first 
rows, and the disgusting way he’d walked out on her. No matter, she’d been young then, and, looking back, it seemed like fun. My God, only twenty years ago! And here she was now, on the streets. 
The sight of the building upset her, and she walked back along the boulevard in the direction of Montmartre. 

In the gathering darkness kids were still playing on the piles of sand between the benches. The procession was still going on, with shopgirls trotting past, hurrying to make up for the time they'd lost 
looking in windows; one tall girl had stopped and was still holding hands with a young man who'd come with her to within three doors of her home; others, as they parted, were making arrangements to 
meet later that evening at the Grand Salon de la Folie or the Boule-Noire. In the groups there would be the odd jobbing tailor with his delivery bag folded under his arm. A stove-setter, strapped up and 
pulling a barrow full of rubble, was nearly run over by an omnibus. Meanwhile, as the crowd thinned, there were hatless women who'd come back out after lighting a fire, and were rushing to get 
something for dinner; they pushed through the crowd, dashed into the baker’s and the butcher's, and hurried home clutching their provisions. There were little eight-year-old girls, sent out on errands, 
wandering along past the shops, hugging to their chests huge four-pound loaves as tall as themselves; looking like lovely yellow dolls, they'd stop for five minutes at a time to stare at a picture ina 
window, one cheek resting on the big loaf of bread. Then the tide receded, the groups less frequent, as they all reached home; and in the glare of the gaslight, now the working day was over, relaxation 
and pleasure were stirring. 

Yes, Gervaise’s day was over too! She was more weary than all those workers who'd pushed past her. She might as well lie down and die, because work had no further use for her, and she'd toiled 
enough in her life to say: ‘Somebody else can have a go! I’ve had enough!’ Everybody was eating at this hour. It really was the end, the sun had snuffed out its candle and the night would be long. Oh, 
if only you could stretch out and never get up again, know you'd laid down your tools for good and could laze about for the rest of eternity! That'd be the ticket, after slaving away for twenty years! And 
in spite of the hunger cramps twisting her stomach, Gervaise couldn't help thinking of the great feeds and all the good times she'd had in her life. There was one day in particular, a bitterly cold Thursday 
during Lent, when she’d had the most marvellous fun. In those days she’d been really pretty and young-looking. The wash-house in the Rue Neuve had chosen her as carnival queen, in spite of her 
leg. So they'd paraded along the boulevards in carts decorated with greenery, past all those toffs who couldn't take their eyes off her. Gentlemen had raised their eyeglasses as if she was a real queen. 
A queen, yes, a queen, with a crown and a sash, for twenty-four hours, twice round the clock! Now, with her mind and senses dulled by the pangs of hunger, she stood staring at the ground, as if 
looking for the gutter into which her lost majesty had fallen. 

She raised her eyes again. Now she was in front of the slaughterhouses which were being demolished. The fagade had been torn away, revealing dark, stinking courtyards still damp with blood. And 
when she reached the bottom of the boulevard she could also see the Lariboisiére hospital, with its high grey wall, above which the building’s gloomy wings fanned out, with their evenly spaced windows; 
there was a door in the wall that terrified the whole neighbourhood, the door of the dead, a great piece of solid oak, as forbidding and silent as a tombstone. To get away from it, she went further still, 
as far as the railway bridge. The track was hidden by the high parapets of riveted sheet metal; all she could see was the wide angle formed by the station’s huge roof, black with coal dust, against the 
brilliant Paris skyline; and in this vast empty space she could hear the whistles of the locomotives and the rhythmic jolting of turntables, a whole vast, hidden world of activity. Then a train went by on 
its way out of Paris, with its puffing and rumbling getting louder. And all she saw was a plume of smoke that rose above the parapet and was gone. But the bridge had shaken, and she could still feel 
the vibration of this departure at full speed. She turned round, as if to follow the invisible engine as its rumble died away in the distance. In that direction she imagined she could see the countryside 
and open sky through a gap between tall, isolated houses scattered higgledy-piggledy on both sides of the track, their walls unplastered or with huge advertisements painted on them, and all turned a 
dirty yellow by the soot from the trains. If only she could go away like that, far away, away from these dwelling places of poverty and suffering! She might start to live again. Then she turned round and 
gazed at the posters stuck on the parapet. They were in every colour. A small, pretty blue one offered a fifty-franc reward for a lost dog. There was an animal that must have been loved! 

Gervaise went slowly on her way. In the smoky haze of the gathering darkness, the gas lamps were coming on; and the long avenues that had gradually disappeared in shadow, re-emerged in a blaze 
of light, stretching out and cutting through the night as far as the dim horizon. It seemed that a great breath of life had swept through the neighbourhood that had broadened out with cordons of little 
flames, under the huge moonless sky. This was the hour when, from one end of the boulevards to the other, the bars, dance halls, and sleazy taverns flared up gaily as people enjoyed their first drink 
or their first dance. The fortnightly payday filled the pavements with noisy louts looking for a good time. There was a mood of revelry in the air; people were getting ready to let loose, but so far it was 
all quite good-natured, they were a bit excited, that was all. They were stuffing themselves in the eating houses; through the lighted windows you could see them munching away, their mouths full, 
laughing without even bothering to swallow. In the bars the usual pisspots were already settling in, shouting and gesticulating. The noise was deafening, a cacophony of voices—some shrill, some 
booming—mingling with the constant tramping of feet along the pavements. ‘Hey! You comin’ to ‘ave a bite? Get a move on, slowcoach! ... Hey, there’s Pauline! Now we're gonna ‘ave some fun!’ The 
doors kept swinging open, letting out the smell of wine and snatches of music played on the cornet. There was a queue outside Pére Colombe’s Assommoir that was lit up like a cathedral for High 
Mass; and, by God, you'd have thought there really was a Mass going on, because the blokes were singing away in there looking just like choristers at their stalls, with puffed-out cheeks and rounded 
bellies. They were celebrating Saint Payday, a lovely saint who must be in charge of the till in Paradise. But respectable citizens out for a stroll with their wives shook their heads and remarked that, 
judging by the way things were hotting up, there’d be an awful lot of drunks in Paris that night. And, above all the din, the night was black, still, and icy-cold, broken only by the blazing lines of the 
boulevards stretching out to the four corners of the sky. 

Gervaise stood there in front of Pere Colombe’s Assommoir, lost in thought. If she’d had a couple of sous, she’d have gone in and had a quick one. It might have taken the edge off her hunger. Ah, 
she’d knocked a few back in her time! And enjoyed it, too. From where she stood she stared at the booze machine, thinking that that was where all her troubles came from, but dreaming too of finishing 
herself off with some of that stuff when she had the wherewithal. But a cool breeze ruffled her hair and she saw how very dark the night was. Well, the time had come. This was the moment to be bold 
and make herself nice unless she wanted to die right there in the midst of all that revelry. Especially as watching other people stuffing themselves didn’t exactly help to fill her own belly. She walked 
more slowly and looked round. Under the trees the shadows were darker. Few people were about, just people walking briskly, hurrying down the boulevard. And on this wide, dark, empty strip of 


pavement, where the sounds of revelry from round about could hardly be heard, women stood and waited. They'd stay there for quite a while, hardly moving, as patient and stiff as the little plane trees; 
then they'd move off slowly, dragging their worn shoes over the frozen ground, walking ten paces and then stopping again, as if rooted to the spot. There was one, wearing an enormous scarf round 
her head, who had an enormous upper body but the arms and legs of an insect; she was rolling along, bursting out of her tattered black silk dress. Another was tall, angular, and bareheaded, and 
wearing a housemaid’s apron. And there were still others, old and tarted up, or young and dirty, so dirty and slovenly that not even a ragpicker would have given them a second glance. Gervaise, 
however, not knowing what to do, tried to learn by doing what they did. Her throat dry, she felt like a little girl; she no longer knew whether she felt ashamed, it all felt like a horrible dream. For a quarter 
of an hour she stood there, not moving. 

Men walked past without turning round. So then she took the initiative and found the courage to accost a man who was passing by with his hands in his pockets, whistling. 

“Ello, love...’ she said in a strangled voice. 

The man gave her a sideways glance and carried on walking, whistling louder. 

Gervaise grew bolder, impelled by the desperation of the chase, her empty stomach driving her on to find that ever-elusive supper. She tramped up and down for what seemed like ages, oblivious of 
time and place. All around the silent, dark figures of the other women moved this way and that beneath the trees, with the regularity of animals pacing to and fro in a cage. They'd emerge slowly from 
the shadows, like ghosts; they'd walk into the light of a gas lamp that showed up their pale, mask-like features; and they'd fade away again, the white edge of a petticoat swinging as they slipped back 
into the tantalizing shadows of the pavement. Some men let themselves be stopped, stood talking just for the fun of it, then went on their way, laughing. Others would walk discreetly after a particular 
woman, keeping ten paces behind. Then there’d be murmured exchanges, arguments in low voices, and fierce haggling followed by sudden, complete silence. No matter how far she walked, Gervaise 
saw these female sentries spaced out through the night as if the outer boulevards had been planted with women from end to end. Twenty paces away from one she always found another. The line 
seemed to go on forever, guarding the whole of Paris. Angry at being ignored, she kept changing her position, and moved on from the Chaussée de Clignancourt to the Grande Rue de la Chapelle. 
“Ello, love...’ 
But the men walked past. She moved away from the slaughterhouses, with their broken-down walls reeking of blood. She glanced at the old Hotel Boncoeur, shut up and shabby-looking. She walked 
past the front of the Lariboisiére hospital, automatically counting the lighted windows along the facades, windows that glowed pale and still like so many night-lights for the dying. She crossed the railway 
bridge as the trains rumbled past, rending the air with the desperate screech of their whistles. How sad the night made it all seem! Then she turned on her heels and let her eyes wander over those 
same buildings, the same unchanging vista along this part of the avenue; and she did this ten times, twenty times, without pause, without taking a moment's rest on a bench. No, nobody wanted her. 
The men’s disdain seemed to intensify her feeling of shame. Once again she walked down towards the hospital and the abattoirs. This was her last walk, from the bloody yards where the slaughtering 
had taken place to the dimly lit wards where death laid the stiffened corpses in communal shrouds. This space had bounded her entire life. 

“Ello, love...’ 
Suddenly, she noticed her shadow on the ground. When she approached a lamp-post the vague shadow took shape and became clearer, becoming a huge, squat mass, so round that it looked 
grotesque. It seemed to spread out, the belly, breasts, and rump merging into each other. She was limping so badly that the shadow tumbled over at every step, like a clown. Then, when she moved 
away, the clown grew bigger, gigantic, filling the whole boulevard, giving bows that made it knock its head against the trees and houses. My God! What an odd, frightening sight! She’d never realised 
how far she’d sunk. She couldn't help looking at herself, waiting for each gas lamp and watching the capering of her shadow. What a lovely creature she’d got walking beside her! What a doll! The men 
were bound to come running. She lowered her voice, not daring to do more than mumble after the men who passed by: 

“Ello, love...’ 

It must be getting very late by now. The neighbourhood was shutting down. The eating houses were closed and in the bars, where drink-slurred voices could still be heard, the gaslight had grown dim 
and red. The fun was turning into arguments and fights. One scruffy great brute was yelling: ‘I’m gonna beat the shit out of you, so get ready!’ Some tart was pitching into a bloke in the doorway of a 
dance hall, calling him a rotten bastard and a dirty swine, while he could only repeat ‘Fuck off!’ over and over again. The drinking had created an atmosphere of violence in the streets, a savage mood 
that made the few remaining passers-by look white-faced and terrified. There was one fight in which a drunk fell flat on his face, and lay sprawling, while his mate, thinking he’d done him in, ran off with 
a clatter of boots. There were a few groups bawling dirty songs, followed by heavy silences broken by hiccupping or an occasional dull thud as a drunk hit the ground. The fortnightly payday binge 
always ended like this, with the wine that had been flowing for six hours now leaving its marks all over the pavements. There were bright puddles of vomit, trickling across the road, so that anyone fussy 
who was still out had to take great strides to avoid stepping in them. Oh yes, the neighbourhood was very clean! A stranger seeing it before the road sweepers had done their job in the early moming 
would have gone away with a lovely impression. But, for now, the drunks were running the show, and they didn’t give a damn what anybody thought. God, no! Knives were being pulled out and the 
jollifications were threatening to end in bloodshed. Women quickened their pace, men prowled about like wolves, and the night seemed to fill with lurking horrors. 

Gervaise walked on, up and down, with no thought in her head except to keep going. From time to time she was overcome with tiredness, and would almost fall asleep, rocked by the clippety-clop of 
her gait; then she'd give a start and look around her, and realise she’d walked a hundred metres without being aware of it, as if she were dead. Her aching feet were becoming more and more swollen 
in her worn-out shoes. She could no longer feel anything, she was so exhausted and empty. The last clear thought she’d had was that her bitch of a daughter might at that very moment be eating 
oysters somewhere. Then she fell into a daze, her eyes were still open but she found it too much of an effort to think. The only sensation she was still aware of, in this collapse of her whole being, was 
of bitter cold, an intense, deathly cold the like of which she had never known. Surely the dead lying in the ground were not as cold as this. She raised her head and felt an icy stinging on her face. It 
was the snow which had finally made up its mind to come down from the hazy sky, a fine, dense snow that swirled about in the light wind. It had been expected for three days. It had chosen the right 
moment to fall! 

This first squall woke Gervaise up, and she started to walk faster. Men were now running, in a hurry to get home, their shoulders already white. Seeing a man coming along under the trees, Gervaise 
went up to him and said once more: 

“Ello, love...’ 

The man stopped, but didn’t react. He held out his hand and said in a mumble: 

‘Can you spare a few coins?’ 

They looked at each other. My God! This was what they'd come to: Pére Bru begging, Madam Coupeau streetwalking! They stood there open-mouthed, staring at one another. They'd hit rock-bottom 
at the same time. All evening the old workman had been wandering about, not daring to go up to anyone; and the first person he’d stopped was someone who was also starving, like himself. Lord, 
wasn't it pitiful? To have worked for fifty years, and now be begging! To have been one of the best laundresses in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or, and end up in the gutter! They went on staring at each 
other. Then, without a word, they went their separate ways, lashed by the snow. 

It was a real blizzard. Up on this high ground, with wide open spaces all around, the fine snow swirled about as if being blown from all four comers of the sky at once. You couldn't see ten metres in 
front of you, everything was disappearing under this flying dust. The neighbourhood had vanished, the boulevard seemed dead, as if the snowstorm had silenced the hiccups of the last remaining 
drunkards under its white shroud. Gervaise struggled painfully on, blinded, lost, feeling her way from tree to tree. As she advanced, the gas lamps emerged from the white pall, glowing feebly like 
torches that had recently been extinguished. Then, all of a sudden, as she was at an intersection, even these lights were gone; she was caught up and rolled along in a great swirl of snow, unable to 
make out anything that might guide her. The ground beneath her feet was disappearing in a white haze. Grey walls had closed around her. When she stopped and looked round, unsure which way to 
go, she could sense, beyond that icy veil, the great expanse of the avenues, the endless lines of lamp-posts—the dark, deserted, infinite vastness of the sleeping city. 

She was at the point where the outer boulevard meets the Boulevard Magenta and the Boulevard Ornano, and was beginning to think she might lie down there on the ground, when she heard footsteps. 
She started running, but the snow got in her eyes and the footsteps receded before she could tell whether they were going to the left or the right. Finally she made out the broad shoulders of a man, a 
dark blur swaying this way and that as it faded into the mist. This one she must have, she wouldn't let this one go! She ran faster, caught up with the man, and grabbed hold of his smock. 

‘Mister, Mister...’ 

The man turned round. It was Goujet. 

So now she’d tried to pick up Gueule-d’Or! What had she done to offend the Lord, that she was being tormented like this, to the very end? It was the final straw, to be throwing herself at the blacksmith’s 
feet, so that he’d see her as just another common streetwalker, pathetic and desperate. They were standing under a gas lamp, and she could see her misshapen shadow on the snow, seeming to 
caper about making fun of her. It was like the shadow of some drunk and disorderly woman. God! Not to have a morsel of bread or a drop of wine in your body and to be taken for a drunk! It was her 
own fault. Why did she drink? Goujet must certainly think she’d been drinking and was out on a mad spree. 

But Goujet just looked at her, while the snow sprinkled his handsome golden beard with white daisy petals. Then, as she turned away, hanging her head, he stopped her and said: 

‘Come with me.’ 

He led the way and she followed. They went through the silent streets, keeping close to the walls. Poor Madam Goujet had died in October of rheumatic fever, but Goujet was still living in the little 
house in the Rue Neuve, lonely and depressed. That day he’d stayed out late looking after an injured workmate. He opened the door and lit a lamp, then turned to Gervaise who was waiting meekly on 
the landing. Very softly, as if his mother could still hear him, he said: 

‘Come in.’ 

The first room, Madam Goujet’s, had been piously preserved just as she'd left it. Her embroidery frame stood on a chair by the window, next to the big armchair that seemed to be waiting for the old 
lacemaker. The bed was made up and she could have slept in it if she’d left the cemetery to come home to spend the evening with her son. The room still had its atmosphere of calm, decency, and 
kindness. 

‘Come in,’ the blacksmith repeated, more loudly. 

She went in nervously, like a streetwalker going into somewhere respectable. He too was quite pale and apprehensive at the idea of bringing a woman into his dead mother’s room in this way. They 
tiptoed across the floor as if ashamed to be heard. He ushered Gervaise into his own room and shut the door. There he felt more at home. It was the same little room she remembered, with the little 
iron bedstead with white curtains. But now there were more cut-out pictures on the walls, reaching right up to the ceiling. In this atmosphere of innocence, Gervaise felt self-conscious. She hung back, 
out of the light. Then, without a word, in a rush of passion, he tried to seize her and hold her tightly in his arms. But, almost fainting, she murmured: 

‘My God! Oh my God!’ 

The stove, damped down with coke dust, was still going, and the remains of a stew that the blacksmith had left to keep warm for when he came back, was simmering in front of the ash-pan. Gervaise, 
beginning to thaw out in the warmth of the room, could have gone down on all fours to eat straight out of the saucepan. It was more than she could bear, her stomach was being torn apart, she sank 
down with a sigh. But Goujet had understood. He put the stew on the table, cut some bread, and poured her some wine. 

‘Thank you! Thank you!’ she said. ‘That’s very good of you! Thank you!’ 

She was hardly able to get the words out. She picked up the fork, but was trembling so much that she dropped it again. The hunger that was almost causing her to choke made her head shake like a 
senile old woman's. She had to eat with her fingers. As she stuffed the first potato into her mouth she started to sob. Great tears ran down her cheeks and fell on her bread. She went on eating, greedily 
devouring the tear-soaked bread, breathing hard, her chin twitching. Goujet made her drink so that she wouldn’t choke, and her glass rattled against her teeth. 

‘D’you want more bread?’ he asked softly. 

Weeping, she said no, then yes—she didn’t know. Lord, how good and sad it is to eat when you're dying of hunger! 

He was standing in front of her and looking at her. He could see her properly now, in the bright light from the lamp. How old and worn-out she looked! The warmth was melting the snow on her hair and 
clothes and it was running off her. Her poor nodding head was quite grey now, and clumps of her hair had become all tangled because of the wind. She sat hunched up, hardly able to raise her head, 
looking so fat and ugly that it made you want to cry. And he remembered the time when they'd been in love, when she used to be all rosy as she ironed away, with her little baby crease round her neck, 
like a pretty necklace. In those days he'd go and gaze at her for hours, happy just to see her. Later on, she’d come to the forge, and there they'd known even greater happiness, when he beat his iron 
and she stood enthralled by the rhythm of his hammer on the anvil. And afterwards, how often he’d bitten his pillow at night, longing to have her like this in his room! He would have broken her bones 
if he’d ever had her, he wanted her so much! And now she was his, he could have her. She was finishing her bread, wiping her tears from the bottom of the saucepan, the big, silent tears that were still 
falling into the food. 

She stood up. She’d finished. For a moment she stood there with her head bent, embarrassed, not sure whether he wanted her. Then, thinking she could see a spark in his eyes, she put her hand up 
to her bodice and undid the first button. But Goujet had dropped to his knees and, taking her hands in his, he said very softly: 

‘| love you, Madam Gervaise, | still love you in spite of everything, | swear | do!’ 


‘Don't say that, Mister Goujet!’ she cried, horrified at seeing him kneeling before her like this. ‘No, don’t say that, | can’t bear it!’ 

He then said he could never love anyone else, and this distressed her even more. 

‘No, no, it’s all too late, I'm too ashamed. Get up, please! I’m the one who should be on my knees.’ 

He got up, shaking all over, and stammered: 

‘Can | kiss you?’ 

Overcome with surprise and emotion, she could find nothing to say, but nodded her consent. She was his to do with as he wished. But he simply leaned forward to kiss her. 

‘This is all we need, Madam Gervaise,’ he whispered. ‘It sums up our feelings, doesn't it?’ 

He kissed her on the forehead, on a lock of her grey hair. He hadn't kissed anyone since his mother’s death. His dear friend Gervaise was all he had left in life. So after kissing her so reverently he 
stepped back and fell across his bed, choking back his sobs. Gervaise couldn't stay there any longer: it was too sad, too awful, to be together again in circumstances like these, when they loved each 
other. 

‘love you, Mister Goujet,’ she cried. ‘I love you too ... But it's impossible, | know it’s impossible. Goodbye, goodbye, it would be more than we could bear.’ 

She ran through Madam Goujet’s room and found herself in the street. The next thing she knew was that she was ringing at the main door in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or. Boche let her in. The building 
was in complete darkness. Going in was like going into mourning for herself. At this time of the night the gaping, dirty archway seemed like a pair of open jaws. To think that at one time she’d dreamed 
of living in this dismal barracks of a place! Her ears must have been blocked in those days, for her not to hear the terrible wail of despair rising up within its walls! From the day she’d first set foot in the 
place she'd been going downhill. Yes, it must bring you bad luck to be piled one on top of the other like this, in these hideous great working-class tenements; poverty was infectious, like the cholera. 
That night you'd have thought they were all dead. All she could hear was the Boches snoring to her right, while to her left Lantier and Virginie were making a kind of purring sound, like cats who aren't 
asleep but are lying cosily somewhere with their eyes closed. The courtyard looked just like a cemetery. The snow made a pale square on the ground, while the lofty walls rose up, livid grey, without a 
single light, like the walls of some ruin; and not so much as a sigh could be heard, as if a whole village had died of cold and hunger, and lay buried there. She had to step over a black stream, the 
overflow from the dye-works, steaming as it melted a muddy bed for itself in the whiteness of the snow. It was the colour of her thoughts. The lovely streams of pale blue and pale pink had long since 
run their course! 

As she climbed the six flights of stairs in the darkness, she couldn’t help laughing —an unpleasant, ironic laugh that hurt. She remembered what had once been her ideal: to be able to get on with her 
work in peace, always have something to eat and somewhere decent to sleep, bring up her kids properly, not be knocked about, and die in her own bed. No, really, it was quite funny how it was all 
turning out! She wasn’t working any more, she wasn't eating any more, she slept in filth, her daughter was on the game, her husband beat her black and blue; the only thing that could happen to her 
now was that she'd peg out in the street, and that could be right now, if she had the guts to throw herself out of the window as soon as she got back to her room. Anyone would've thought she'd prayed 
to have thirty thousand a year and be fussed over. No, the thing is, in this life, even if you don’t ask for much you still end up with bugger-all! Not even a crust and a bed, that’s the common lot. And 
what made her laugh even more was remembering her dream of retiring to the country, after twenty years of ironing. Well, she was on her way there now. She wanted her green little spot in Pére- 
Lachaise. 

By the time she turned into her corridor she was beside herself. Her poor head was spinning. Her enormous distress came, more than anything else, from having said goodbye for the last time to the 
blacksmith. It was all over between them, they would never see each other again. And on top of that all the other reasons for being so unhappy were piling up and driving her crazy. As she went past 
the Bijards’ she poked her nose in and saw Lalie lying there dead, looking as if she was pleased to be laid out, free to take things easy for evermore. Children were luckier than grown-ups! As there 
was a beam of light under Pére Bazouge’s door, she walked straight into his room, gripped by a mad desire to go on the same journey as the child. 

That old joker Bazouge had come home that evening in an amazingly jolly state. He was so sozzled that, in spite of the cold, he was lying snoring on the floor; but that obviously didn’t prevent him from 
having a lovely dream, for he was shaking with laughter as he slept. The lamp was still burning and lit up his black hat, lying flat in a corner, and his black coat that he'd pulled over his knees as a 
blanket. 

On seeing him Gervaise began to wail so loudly that he woke up. 

‘Shut that door, for God’s sake! It’s bloody freezin’! ... Oh, it's you. What's goin’ on? What d’ya want?’ 

Gervaise held out her arms and, hardly knowing any more what she was saying, launched into a passionate entreaty. 

‘Take me! I’ve had enough, | want to go. Don’t be hard on me. | didn’t know! You don’t know, not until you’re ready. Oh yes, the day comes when you're glad to go. Take me, take me. I'll bless you for 
it!’ 

She fell to her knees, trembling all over, stirred by a feeling that made her face go deathly white. Never had she grovelled like this before any man. Pére Bazouge’s red, bloated face, with his twisted 
mouth and leathery skin encrusted with graveyard dust, seemed to her beautiful and resplendent as the sun. But the old man, only half awake, thought she must be trying to get off with him. 

‘Now then!’ he muttered. ‘Don’t try any funny games with me.’ 

‘Take me,’ Gervaise repeated more urgently. ‘You remember when | knocked on the wall one night and then said | hadn't, because | was still too stupid ... Well, now it’s different, you can gimme your 
hands, I’m not scared any more! Take me to bye-byes, I'll keep still, you'll see ... That’s all | want now, and I'll love you for it!’ 

Bazouge, ever gallant, thought he shouldn't be unpleasant to a lady who seemed to have taken such a fancy to him. She was going off her head, but she still didn’t look bad when she got all worked 
up. 

‘You're right!’ he said with conviction. ‘I packed up another three today who would've given me a bloody great tip if they'd been able to put their ‘ands in their pockets. The trouble is, duckie, it can’t be 
done just like that...’ 

‘Take me!’ Gervaise continued to wail. ‘I want to get out oft...’ 

But, damn it, there’s one little thing that’s got to ‘appen first ... You know—aargh! 

He made a noise in his throat as though swallowing his tongue; and, finding this very funny, started to snigger. 

Gervaise rose slowly to her feet. So he couldn't do anything for her either? She went back to her room in a daze and threw herself on the straw, regretting that she’d eaten. No, poverty didn’t finish you 
off fast enough. 
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THAT night Coupeau went off on a bender. The next day Gervaise got ten francs from her son Etienne, who was now a fireman on the railway; knowing they didn’t have much money at home, the boy 
sent her a few francs from time to time. She made a stew, but ate it by herself because Coupeau, the bastard, didn’t come back at all that day. Monday came and no Coupeau; Tuesday, still no sign of 
him. The whole week went by. Well, damn it! If he’d gone off with some woman, that'd be a stroke of luck! But, on the Sunday, Gervaise received a printed note that gave her a scare at first, because 
it looked like something from the police. But she was relieved to see it was just to inform her that the swine was at Saint-Anne’s, dying. The bit of paper put it more politely, but that was what it amounted 
to. Yes, he’d gone off with a woman, and her name was Susie Snuffit, the last girlfriend of all drunkards. 

To tell the truth, Gervaise wasn’t much put out. He knew the way home, he could come back from the asylum on his own; they'd put him right there so often that they'd surely do the dirty on him again 
and get him back on his feet. That very morning she'd heard that throughout the week Coupeau had been seen, completely rat-arsed, doing the rounds of the Belleville bars with Mes-Bottes. Of course, 
it was Mes-Bottes who had the money; he must have got his hands on his old woman's nest-egg, the savings she’d built up by lying down so often. Oh yes, it was nice clean money they were drinking, 
money that could give you all sorts of vile diseases! So much the better if Coupeau had buggered himself up with it. What really made Gervaise mad was that those two selfish sods hadn't even thought 
of coming to fetch her, to ask her to come and have a drop too. Imagine! A week-long booze-up, and not a thought for the ladies! If you drink by yourself you can croak by yourself—so how’s that! 
However, on the Monday, as Gervaise had a nice little meal ready for the evening, some leftover beans and half a bottle of wine, she told herself that a walk would give her an appetite. The note from 
the asylum, lying on the chest of drawers, was beginning to worry her. The snow had melted, and the weather was lovely and mild, overcast but still, and with an invigorating nip in the air. She set out 
at noon because it was a long way, all the way across Paris, and her leg always slowed her down. What's more, the streets were packed; but she liked watching the crowds as she went along and she 
arrived in good spirits. When she gave them her name, they told her the strangest story: it seemed Coupeau had been fished out of the river at the Pont-Neuf.: He’d jumped over the parapet, imagining 
aman with a beard was trying to block his way. Quite a jump! And as for what Coupeau was doing on the Pont-Neuf, that was something he himself was unable to explain. 

An attendant took Gervaise upstairs. On the way up she could hear shrieking, the sound of which made her blood run cold. 

‘Just listen to the racket he’s making!’ the attendant said. 

‘Who?’ she asked. 

‘Your husband! He’s been yelling like that since the day before yesterday. And dancing too—you'll see!’ 

My God, what a sight! She stood rooted to the spot. The cell was padded from top to bottom; on the floor there were two mats, one on top of the other; in a corner lay a mattress and a bolster, that was 
all. And there was Coupeau, leaping about screaming, like a carnival figure from La Courtille,° with his smock in tatters and his limbs going in all directions; but not a comic carnival figure, not at all—a 
figure, rather, whose ghastly capering made your hair stand on end. He was disguised as a man who's going to die. Jesus! Talk about a one-man show! He kept crashing against the window, bouncing 
back with his arms beating time, and shaking his hands as if he wanted to make them fly off and hit somebody in the face. In dance halls you can sometimes see comics trying to put on a similar 
performance; but they don’t do it very well, you've got to see a drunk doing the dance for real, if you want to appreciate the style of the thing when it's done properly. The song that goes with it is quite 
something too, a carnival cry that goes on and on, with a wide open mouth emitting the same off-key trombone notes for hours on end. Coupeau was making a kind of howling noise, like an animal with 
a crushed paw. Strike up the band! Take your partners! 

‘Oh, Lord, what's the matter with im?’ she said several times, feeling scared. 

A young doctor, a big, fair-haired, rosy-cheeked man in a white apron, was sitting there calmly taking notes. Coupeau’s case was apparently an unusual one, and the young man was spending all his 
time there. 

‘You can stay for a while if you want,’ he said to the laundress, ‘but keep still ... He won’t recognize you, but you can try to talk to him.’ 

Indeed, Coupeau didn’t even seem to notice his wife was there. She hadn't had a good look at him when she came in, he’d been leaping about so much. Now that she could see him properly, she 
could hardly believe her eyes. God, was that really him, with those bloodshot eyes and scabby lips? She wouldn't have recognized him. To start with, he was grimacing so much for no reason—his jaw 
jerking sideways, his nose all wrinkled up, his cheeks sucked in—that he looked like some sort of animal. His skin was so hot that it was giving off steam, and it was so leathery that it shone, while 
great drops of sweat poured off him constantly. But you could see, as he danced this insane, clownish dance, that he was in distress, that his head ached and his arms and legs hurt. 

Gervaise went up to the young doctor, who was drumming with his fingers on the back of his chair. 

‘So this time it’s serious, is it, Mister?’ 

The doctor nodded without answering. 

‘Tell me, he’s talking to himself under his breath, isn’t he? Can you hear what he’s saying?’ 

‘He's talking about things he can see,’ whispered the young man. ‘Stay quiet, let me listen.’ 

Coupeau was talking in a staccato voice. But there was a spark of mischief in his eyes. He was looking down, and to right and left, and then walking around, as if out for a walk in the Bois de Vincennes, 
talking to himself: 

‘Oh, that’s nice, that’s really great ... All those booths, it’s quite a fair. And nice music, too! They're really goin’ at it! What a racket! Really great! Oh look, it’s all lightin’ up, an’ there are red balloons in 
the air, bouncin’ about an’ flyin’ up ... Oh! Oh! All those lanterns in the trees! It's bloody marvellous. An’ water everywhere, fountains, waterfalls, water singin’ like a load of choirboys ... Those waterfalls 
are bloody fantastic!’ 

He straightened up as if trying to hear the melodious sound of the water better, and he took deep breaths of air, believing he was drinking in the fresh spray from the fountains. But then his face gradually 
resumed its anguished expression. Bending forward, he started walking faster and faster round the walls of the cell, muttering vague threats. 


‘Tryin’ to fool me again with all that stuffl | thought as much ... Shut up, you load of cunts! You don’t give a damn about me. All that drinkin’ an’ singin’ with your tarts, it’s just to get me goin’. Well, I'll 
beat the hell out of you, | will, in your bloody booth! You can just fuck off!’ 

Clenching his fists, he gave a hoarse scream. Then he began to run, but tripped and fell flat on his face. His teeth chattering with terror, he blathered on: 

‘You want me to kill meself. No, | won’t jump! So much water, that means | haven't got the guts. No, | won’t jump.’ 

The waterfalls receded as he approached and advanced when he stepped back. Then he suddenly stopped and looked round in bewilderment, muttering almost inaudibly: 

‘It's not possible. They've got all the doctors to gang up on me!’ 

‘I'm going, Mister. Goodnight,’ Gervaise said to the doctor. ‘This is all too much. I'll come back later.’ 

She was as white as a sheet. Coupeau continued to beat a path from the window to the mattress, and from the mattress to the window, sweating, wearing himself out, always marking the same time. 
She made her escape. But even though she raced down the stairs, the dreadful noise he was making followed her all the way to the bottom. My God, how good it was to be outside, and to be able to 
breathe properly again! 

That evening the whole building in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or was talking about Coupeau’s strange sickness. The Boches, who treated Gervaise like dirt these days, actually invited her into their lodge 
for a cassis, so they could get the full story. Madam Lorilleux then turned up, as did Madam Poisson. The subject was inexhaustible. Boche had known a carpenter who'd stripped stark naked in the 
Rue Saint-Martin: and had died dancing the polka—he was an absinthe-drinker. The ladies rolled about laughing, because although it was sad, they also found it very funny. Then, as they didn’t quite 
understand, Gervaise pushed them all back, asking for a bit of space; and there, in the middle of the lodge, while they all watched, she imitated Coupeau, bawling, leaping, thrashing about, and pulling 
horrible faces. Yes, honestly, that's exactly how he was. The others couldn't believe it: it wasn’t possible! A man wouldn't last three hours, acting like that. But she swore by everything she held most 
sacred that Coupeau had been keeping it up since the day before, thirty-six hours already. If they didn’t believe her, they could go and see for themselves. But Madam Lorilleux declared that she didn’t 
want anything to do with Sainte-Anne, thank you very much; and she'd make sure Lorilleux would never even set foot in the place. As for Virginie, whose shop was going to the dogs and who went 
about these days with a funereal look on her face, she just muttered that life wasn’t always a bed of roses—far from it! They finished the cassis and Gervaise bade them all goodnight. As soon as she 
stopped talking her face assumed the expression of one of the Chaillot: loonies, with staring eyes. No doubt she could still see her man leaping about. When she got up the next morning she told herself 
she’d never go back there. What'd be the point? She didn’t want to go off her rocker as well. But every ten minutes she’d fall to thinking about it again; she’d be somewhere else, as they say. It'd be 
funny if he was still capering about. When midday struck, she couldn't stand it any longer; she didn’t even notice how far she had to walk, so gripped was she by curiosity and so fearful of what awaited 
her. 

There was no need to ask for news. From the bottom of the stairs she could hear his song. Exactly the same tune, exactly the same dance. It was as if she’d only just gone downstairs and was now 
going up again. The attendant she’d seen the day before was carrying jugs of herbal tea along the corridor and he gave her a friendly wink as he went past. 

‘Still the same?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, still the same,’ he replied without stopping. 

She went in but stayed in the comer by the door, because there were some people with Coupeau. The fair-haired, rosy-cheeked young doctor was standing, having given his chair to a bald, elderly, 
weasel-faced gentleman with a ribbon in his lapel. He must be the head doctor, for he had narrow, piercing, gimlet eyes. All specialists in sudden death have eyes like that. 

But he wasn’t the one Gervaise had come to see; she peered over his bald head and stared hard at Coupeau. The loon was dancing and yelling even louder than the day before. In the past, she’d 
seen dances at Mardi Gras‘ when strapping lads from the wash-house had kept going all night; but never in her whole life would she have imagined that a man could go on enjoying himself for such a 
long time; when she said enjoying himself, that was just a manner of speaking, because there’s no enjoyment to be had from leaping about uncontrollably, like a fish out of water or as if you've swallowed 
a powder magazine. Coupeau was drenched in sweat and steaming even more than before, that was all. His mouth seemed bigger, from all the yelling. Pregnant women would be well advised to stay 
clear! He’d walked so much between the mattress and the window that you could see the traces on the floor: the mat had got worn down by his slippers. 

No, it definitely wasn’t a pretty sight, and Gervaise, trembling, began to wonder why she'd come back. To think that the night before, at the Boches’, they'd accused her of overdoing her imitation. 
Whereas she hadn’t shown them the half of it! Now she could see better exactly what Coupeau was doing, and she’d never forget the way he looked, with his eyes staring into the void. Meanwhile, she 
was able to catch the odd remark exchanged between the young doctor and the older one. The former was describing what had happened during the night, using words she didn’t understand. All night 
long, Coupeau had jabbered away and whirled about, that’s what it came down to. Then the elderly bald gentleman, who incidentally wasn’t very pleasant, seemed suddenly to notice she was there. 
When the young doctor told him she was the patient's wife, he started to ask her questions, rather brusquely, like a policeman. 

‘Did this man’s father drink?’ 

‘Yes, Mister, a little, like everybody else ... He was killed falling off a roof when he was drunk.’ 

‘Did his mother drink?’ 

‘Gracious me, Mister! Like anyone else. You know: a drop now and again ... Oh, it was a very good family! There was a brother who died very young, from convulsions.’ 

The doctor looked at her with his piercing eyes, then asked in his gruff way: 

‘Do you drink too?’ 

Falteringly, Gervaise denied she did, putting her hand on her heart to pledge her sacred word. 

‘Yes, you drink! Be careful, you can see where drink leads. Sooner or later you'll go the same way!’ 

She cowered against the wall. The doctor turned his back on her and squatted down, apparently unconcerned whether he'd get dust from the mat on his frock coat. For a long time he studied Coupeau’s 
tremors, waiting for him to go past, following him with his eyes. That day it was the legs’ turn to jerk and twitch, for the tremors had gone down from his hands to his feet; a regular Punch, he was, as if 
worked with strings, his limbs going in all directions and his trunk as stiff as a board. The disease was slowly spreading. It was like a musical beat under the skin; it would start up every three or four 
seconds, pulsate for a moment or two, then stop and start again, like the little shudder a stray dog gives when it shelters in a doorway in the dead heart of winter. The belly and the shoulders were 
already quivering, like water just coming to the boil. But it was a funny way to peg out, to go off wriggling, like a girl who can’t stand being tickled! 

By this stage Coupeau was moaning softly and seemed to be suffering more than the day before. His spasmodic groans suggested all kinds of torments. Thousands of pins were sticking into him. 
There was something heavy pressing down all over his skin; a cold, wet creature was crawling up his legs and sinking its fangs into his flesh. And there were other creatures, clinging to his shoulders, 
tearing the flesh from his back with their claws. 

‘I'm thirsty! I'm thirsty!’ he kept moaning. 

The young doctor took a jug of lemonade from a shelf and gave it to him. He grabbed the jug with both hands and greedily sucked in a mouthful, spilling half the liquid on himself, but then he spat it out 
in disgust, shouting: 

‘For Christ's sake! It’s brandy!’ 

Then, at a sign from the senior doctor, the young one tried to make him drink some water, keeping hold of the carafe. This time Coupeau swallowed a mouthful, but screamed as if he’d swallowed fire. 
‘It's brandy, for Christ's sake! It’s brandy!’ 

Everything he’d drunk since the day before had been brandy. This made his thirst even worse, and he could no longer drink, because everything burnt his throat. They'd brought him some soup, but 
they were obviously trying to poison him, because the soup tasted of rotgut. The bread was sour and nasty. Everything around him had been poisoned. The cell stank of sulphur. He even accused 
people of striking matches under his nose to make him ill. 

The senior doctor stood up and listened to Coupeau’s ranting. He was now seeing ghosts again in broad daylight. He was sure he could see spiders’ webs on the walls, as big as ships’ sails! Then the 
spiders’ webs turned into nets with mesh that got smaller or bigger, like some strange toy! There were black balls bouncing about in the mesh, jugglers’ balls, sometimes no bigger than marbles, 
sometimes the size of cannonballs; and they swelled and shrank, it was all done on purpose, just to annoy him. Suddenly he shrieked: 

‘Rats! Now there are rats!’ 

The balls were turning into rats. The filthy things were swelling up and coming through the net; then they jumped on to the mattress, where they vanished. There was a monkey too that came out of the 
wall and went back into it, coming so close to him each time that he jumped back for fear of having his nose bitten off. Then, suddenly, everything changed again: the walls must have been jumping 
around, because he kept saying, choking with terror and rage: 

‘Ouch! All right, throw me about, | don't care! Ouch! The place is fallin’ down! Yes, ring them bells, you bloody black crows, play the organ so | can’t call for help! And the sods ’ave put a bomb behind 
the wall! | can hear the taper burnin’, they’re gonna blow us all up. Fire, fire! For God’s sake, there’s a fire! Everything's on fire! Oh, it's so bright! The whole sky’s on fire, red flames, green flames, 
yellow flames ... Help me, somebody! Fire!’ 

The senior doctor pursed his lips. He stood there for another couple of minutes, gazing at Coupeau. Then he said, with a shrug: 

‘The same treatment: broth, milk, lemonade, weak extract of quinine in liquid form. Don’t leave him on his own. Send for me if necessary.’ 

He went out, and Gervaise followed him, to ask if there was any hope left. But he was striding so quickly down the corridor that she didn’t dare try to stop him. She stood there for a moment, not moving, 
reluctant to go back in and have another look at her husband. The visit had already been very distressing as it was. Hearing Coupeau shouting again that the lemonade tasted like brandy, she took to 
her heels; she’d had quite enough for one performance. In the street, the galloping of horses and the noise of carriages made her think that the whole of Sainte-Anne’s was chasing after her. And the 
warming that doctor had given her! She felt she was going the same way as Coupeau, she really did! 

Needless to say, the Boches and the others were waiting for her in the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or. As soon as she appeared under the archway they called her into the lodge. Well, was old Coupeau still 
hanging on? Oh yes, still hanging on. Boche looked astonished and dismayed: he'd bet a bottle that Coupeau wouldn't last through the day. What! Still hanging on! They all slapped their thighs in 
amazement. He was a tough old bugger! Madam Lorilleux worked out how many hours it had been: thirty-six and twenty-four made sixty. Bloody hell! He'd been leaping about and shouting his head 
off for sixty hours! Nobody had ever heard of anything like it. But Boche, who was trying not to show his disappointment at losing his bet, questioned Gervaise suspiciously, asking if she was quite sure 
he hadn't snuffed it when her back was turned. Oh no, he was jumping about so much, he didn’t want to stop. So then Boche became quite insistent and asked her to imitate Coupeau again, so they 
could see. Yes, yes, just a bit more! By popular request! They all said it would be really good of her, because there were two neighbours there who hadn't seen her performance the night before, and 
they'd just come down especially. Madam Boche ordered everybody to stand back, and they cleared the middle of the room, elbowing each other in their excitement. But Gervaise hesitated, afraid it 
might really upset her. However, to prove she wasn't just being coy, she began with two or three little jumps, but then she came over all strange, and stopped short: no, honestly, she couldn’t! A murmur 
of disappointment ran round the room: what a shame, she imitated Coupeau to perfection. But if she really couldn't! And, since Virginie was already on her way back to her shop, they forgot about 
Coupeau in favour of a full-on gossip about the Poisson household that was in a complete mess now: the bailiffs had come the day before; the policeman was on the point of losing his job; and Lantier 
was sniffing round the girl from the eating house down the street, a splendid creature who was talking about setting up a tripe shop. Ha! It made them all laugh to imagine a tripe seller taking over 
Virginie’s shop: after fancy confectionery, something plain and simple. The cuckold Poisson looked a real mug in all this: how on earth could a man who needs to be sharp and alert in his job be such 
a duffer in his own home? But they fell silent when they suddenly noticed Gervaise, whom they’d forgotten, trying out her act all by herself at the back of the room, shaking her hands and feet, imitating 
Coupeau. Bravo! That was the way, that was just what they wanted. She stopped, looking bewildered, as if she’d just woken up from a dream. Then she rushed off. Goodnight all! She was going 
upstairs to try to get some sleep. 

The next day the Boches saw her leaving the building at noon, as on the two previous days. They wished her joy of it. This time, at Sainte-Anne’s, Coupeau’s yelling and stomping were making the 
whole corridor shake. She was still holding the banisters on the stairs when she heard him screaming: 

‘Now it’s bugs! Just come a bit closer an’ I'll see to you! So, they want to do me in, do they! No, I’m too smart for you lot! You can just fuck off!’ 

She stood for a moment outside the door to catch her breath. He seemed to be fighting a whole army! When she went in, the sight that met her was more amazing than ever. Coupeau had become a 
raving lunatic, a runaway from Charenton!" He was throwing himself about in the middle of the cell, lashing out in every direction with his fists, hitting himself, the walls, the floor, falling over, and lunging 
at empty space; he tried to open the window, then he tried to hide, then he called out and answered himself, making an incredible racket all by himself, with the anguished expression of a man being 
pursued by a whole crowd of people. Then Gervaise realised that he thought he was on a roof, laying sheets of zinc. He was doing the bellows with his mouth, stirring his irons in a brazier, and kneeling 
down to run his thumb along the edges of the mat, thinking he was soldering it. Yes, his trade was coming back to him, just as he was about to depart this life; and if he was yelling like this and flailing 
about on his roof, it was because some bastards were trying to stop him from doing his work properly. On all the neighbouring roofs there were rotten sods trying to annoy him; what's more, the devils 
were sending hordes of rats to run around his legs. The filthy creatures were everywhere! No matter how many he killed by stamping on them with his foot, fresh hordes kept coming; the roof was black 


with ‘em. And there were spiders as well! He pulled his trousers tightly round his thighs to squash huge spiders that had crawled up his legs. Bloody hell, he’d never get his day’s work done, they were 
trying to lose him his job, his boss would send him to Mazas.: So he started to hurry and, believing he had a steam engine in his belly, he puffed steam out of his wide open mouth, thick steam that 
filled the cell and went out of the window; bending down, still puffing, he watched the ribbon of steam as it floated away, up into the sky, where it obscured the sun. 

‘Hey, look!’ he shouted, ‘It’s that lot from the Chaussée de Clignancourt, dressed up as bears, putting on quite a show...’ 

He stayed crouched in front of the window, as if watching a procession in the street from a rooftop. 

‘Here comes the procession, with lions an’ panthers makin’ faces, and little kids dressed as dogs an’ cats. And there’s that great Clemence, with her hair full of feathers. Ha! Look at that! She’s gone 
arse over tip, showin’ everything she’s got! Get up, sweetheart, you'd better scarper. Hey, you fuckin’ cops, leave ‘er alone! Don’t shoot, for God’s sake, don’t shoot!’ 

His voice rose to a terrified scream as he ducked down, repeating that the cops and some soldiers were down there aiming at him with their rifles. He could see the barrel of a pistol coming through the 
wall, pointing at his chest. They were coming to take the girl away from him again. 

‘Don’t shoot, for God’s sake, don’t shoot!’ 

Then all the houses were caving in, and he was making great crashing noises as if a whole neighbourhood was collapsing. Everything was vanishing, everything was being swept away. But he scarcely 
had time to breathe before new visions arose before him, with extraordinary speed. Words came bubbling out of him, all jumbled, so desperate was his urge to speak. His voice grew louder and louder. 
‘Oh, it’s you! Hello! Now don’t be silly! | don’t want to get your hair in me mouth!’ 

He wiped his face with his hand and blew the hair away. The young doctor asked: 

‘Who can you see?’ 

‘Me wife, of course!’ 

He was staring at the wall, with his back to Gervaise. 

This made her feel very scared, and she looked at the wall, too, wondering if she could see herself. He gabbled on. 

‘Don't try to get round me! | don’t like to be tied down. Blimey, you're lookin’ nice, that’s a smart get-up. How’d you pay for that? You've been out on the streets, you bitch! Just you wait, I'll deal with 
you! Ah, so you're hidin’ your fancy man behind your skirts, are you? Who is it, then? Bend over, so | can see ... Christ! It’s ‘im again!’ 

With a huge leap he tried to bash his head against the wall, but the padding deadened the blow. The only sound was the thud of his body landing heavily on the mat. 

‘Who can you see this time?’ asked the doctor. 

‘The hatter! The hatter!’ yelled Coupeau. 

The doctor asked Gervaise if she could explain, but she could only stutter, unable to answer; the scene had stirred up some of the most distressful times in her life. The roofer raised his fists: 

‘C’mon, let's ‘ave it out, mate! You've ’ad it this time! You turn up ere, just like that, with that bag on your arm, and make a fool of me in front of everybody. So, I’m gonna bloody well throttle you, that’s 
what I’m gonna do! No messin’! I've ‘ad enough of your showin’ off ... Take that! And that! And that!’ 

He was hitting out into space. Then a terrible rage took hold of him. He’d bumped into a wall as he backed away and thought he was being attacked from behind. So he turned round and threw himself 
at the padding. He leapt about, jumping from one corner to another, hitting out with his belly, his buttocks, his shoulder, rolling over, jumping up again. His bones seemed to be going soft, for his body, 
as it hit the walls, sounded like wet wadding. And this remarkable performance was accompanied by terrible threats and savage, guttural cries. But the battle must have been going badly for him, 
because he was gasping for breath and his eyes were bulging in their sockets. He seemed to be slowly succumbing to childish feelings of terror. 

‘Murder! Murder! Fuck off, both of you! The bastards are laughing at me! Look at that bitch, with her legs in the air! She’s in for it, that’s for sure. Oh, the brute! He’s killin’ her, he’s cuttin’ one of her legs 
off with his knife. The other one’s lyin’ on the ground and her belly’s split open. There’s blood everywhere ... Oh, my God! Oh, my God!’ 

Bathed in sweat, his hair standing on end, he was a ghastly sight. As he backed away, he flailed about with his arms as if to fend off his frightful vision. He let out two heart-rending groans and, his 
heels catching in the mattress, fell backwards on to it. 

‘Mister, Mister, he’s dead!’ said Gervaise, clasping her hands together. 

The doctor stepped forward and pulled Coupeau into the middle of the mattress. No, he wasn’t dead. They took off his shoes and his bare feet stuck out over the end of the mattress, jigging about all 
on their own, side by side, doing a little quickstep. 

Just then the senior doctor came in. He had with him two colleagues, one thin, the other fat, and both wearing decorations, just like him. All three bent down, not saying a word, examined Coupeau all 
over, and then conferred briefly in undertones. They'd stripped the roofer from his shoulders to his thighs, and by standing on tiptoe Gervaise could see his naked torso. The process was complete! 
The trembling had run down from the arms and up from the legs, and now the trunk too was joining in the fun! The puppet was having a real belly-laugh. Ripples of mirth were running all down the ribs, 
and the tummy was heaving as if it was about to burst. All parts of him were playing their part, and no mistake! The muscles took up their positions opposite their partners, the skin vibrated like a drum, 
the hairs nodded to each other as they waltzed about. Surely this was the grand finale, like the final gallop at a ball when all the dancers join hands and stamp their feet. 

‘He’s asleep,’ murmured the head doctor. 

He drew the others’ attention to Coupeau’s face. His eyes were shut, but the whole face was twitching. Lying flat out in this way, he looked even more frightful, with his jaw jutting out and his features 
all contorted, like those of a man who had died having nightmares. But then the doctors’ eyes fell on his feet that they began to scrutinize with great interest. They were still dancing. Coupeau might 
have fallen asleep, his feet were still dancing! The boss could snore as much as he liked, they didn’t care, they just kept going, neither speeding up nor slowing down. Proper mechanical feet they were, 
having fun while they could. 

Seeing the doctors putting their hands on her husband's chest, Gervaise wanted to touch him too. She went up to him quietly and put her hand on his shoulder. She kept it there for a minute. My God! 
Whatever was going on in there? She could feel dancing, deep down in his flesh; his actual bones must be jigging about. From some remote source came tremors and ripples that flowed like a river 
under the skin. When she pressed a bit, she could sense, so to speak, cries of pain coming from the marrow of his bones. All you could see with the naked eye were little wavelets making dimples on 
the skin, as on the surface of a whirlpool; but imagine the commotion inside! What a frightful business! An army of moles must be at work! The Assommoir’s poison was hard at it with a pickaxe. 
Coupeau’s entire body was saturated with it; so what the hell, the job had to be finished, he’d crumble to bits, he’d be carried off by this complete, continuous shaking of his whole carcass. 

The senior doctors left, but Gervaise stayed behind with the junior doctor. After an hour, she said again in a low voice: 

‘Mister, Mister, he’s dead.’ 

But the young man, looking at Coupeau’s feet, shook his head. The bare feet, sticking out over the end of the mattress, were still dancing. They were none too clean and the nails needed cutting. 
Several hours went by. Suddenly, the feet stiffened and became still. Then the doctor turned to Gervaise and said: 

‘That's it’ 

Death alone had stopped the feet. 

When Gervaise got back to the Rue de la Goutte-d’Or, she found a whole gaggle of women at the Boches’, jabbering away excitedly. She thought they were waiting for her to hear the news, as on the 
other days. 

‘He’s pegged out,’ she said quietly as she went in, looking dazed and haggard. 

But nobody was interested. The whole building was in quite a commotion. Oh, a priceless story! Poisson had caught his wife with Lantier. They didn’t know the exact details, and everybody told the 
story in a slightly different way. Anyway, he’d come upon them just when they were least expecting it. There were even some details which the ladies could hardly bring themselves to repeat. Naturally, 
a sight like that had made him behave quite uncharacteristically. A real tiger, he was! That man, usually so quiet, who walked about as if he had a broom stuck up his arse, had jumped about and roared 
with rage. Then it had all gone quiet. Lantier must have explained things to the husband. Anyway, it couldn't have gone on like that any longer. And Boche told them that the girl from the eating house 
down the street was definitely going to take over the shop to sell tripe. The hatter, sly dog, loved tripe. 

Meanwhile, Madam Lorilleux arrived with Madam Lerat, and Gervaise again said quietly: 

‘He’s pegged out ... My God, four whole days of yelling and leaping about.’ 

At that the two sisters felt obliged to take out their handkerchiefs. Their brother had certainly had his faults, but he was still their brother. Boche shrugged, and said loudly enough for everybody to hear: 
‘Well, that's one drunkard less!’ 

From that day on, Gervaise often seemed to have gone round the bend, and people in the building would amuse themselves by getting her to do her imitation of Coupeau. In fact she no longer needed 
to be asked, she did it for nothing—the shaking of the hands and feet, the little involuntary squeals. She'd picked it all up at Sainte-Anne, of course, from spending so much time watching her husband. 
But she wasn't in luck: she didn’t die of it like him. With her it became limited to pulling faces like a monkey that had escaped from its cage somewhere, and all she got for it was cabbage stumps tossed 
in her direction by kids in the street. Gervaise lasted like this for several months. She sank lower and lower, suffering the vilest humiliations, dying a little of starvation each day. As soon as she had a 
few sous, she'd spend them on drink and be off her head for hours. She was given the filthiest jobs in the neighbourhood. One evening somebody bet she wouldn't eat something disgusting, but she 
did, to earn ten sous. Mister Marescot decided to turn her out of her room on the sixth floor, but as Pére Bru had just been found dead in his hole under the stairs up there, the landlord let her have that. 
So now she lived in Pére Bru’s little niche. And it was there, on some old straw, her belly empty, and frozen to the bone, that she starved slowly to death. The earth, it seemed, was in no hurry to take 
her. Her brain had gone dead, she never even thought of throwing herself from the sixth floor on to the yard below, to have done with it all. Death had to take her little by little, bit by bit, dragging her 
along to the bitter end of the miserable existence she’d made for herself. They never even knew exactly what she did die of. Some said she caught a chill. But the truth was that she died of poverty, of 
the filth and weariness of her wretched life. She just rotted away, as the Lorilleux put it. One morning there was a bad smell in the corridor and the neighbours realised they hadn't seen her for two days; 
they found her in her hole, already turning green. It was of course Pére Bazouge who came, with a pauper’s coffin under his arm, to pack her up. He was quite pickled as usual, but as genial and chirpy 
as could be. When he saw who his client was, he delivered himself of some philosophical reflections as he went about his business: ‘We all go the same way ... No need to push an’ shove, there's 
room for everybody ... It’s silly to be in a hurry, ’cos it only slows you down ... All | want is to make people ’appy. Some want to go, others don’t. Let's see about this one ... She didn’t want to go to 
begin with, but then she changed ’er mind. So she ’ad to wait a bit ... Anyway, it’s over now, she’s got what she wanted! Off we go, luv!’ 

As he took hold of her with his huge dirty hands he had a moment of tenderness, gently lifting this woman who'd been keen on him for so long. He laid her in the coffin like a loving father, mumbling 
between hiccups: ‘Listen: it’s me, Bibi-la-Gaieté, ‘im they call the ladies’ comforter ... There, you're all right now. Time to go bye-byes, my beauty!’ 


BOOK XIV 
THE MASTERPIECE 
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CLAUDE was passing the Hotel de Ville and the clock was just striking two when the storm broke. He was an artist and liked to ramble around Paris till the small hours but wandering about the Halles 
on that hot July evening he had lost all sense of time. Suddenly the rain began to fall so heavily and in such enormous drops that he took to his heels and careered madly along the Quai de la Gréve; 
but then, at the Pont Louis-Philippe, furious at finding himself out of breath, he stopped. He was a fool, he thought, to be afraid of getting wet, so he made his way through the darkness—the violence 
of the rain was extinguishing the gas-lamps—and crossed the bridge at a more leisurely pace. 

Besides, he had not very far to go. As he turned along the Quai de Bourbon, on the lle Saint-Louis, a flash of lightning lit up the long straight line of big, old houses and the narrow roadway that runs 
along the bank of the Seine. It was reflected in the panes of their tall, shutter-less windows and revealed for a moment their ancient, melancholy-looking fagades, bringing out some of their details—a 
stone balcony, a balustrade, a festoon carved on a pediment—with amazing clarity. It was there Claude had his studio, in the garret of the old Hotel du Martoy, on the corner of the Rue de la Femme- 
sans-Téte. The embankment, illuminated for a second, was plunged again into darkness and a mighty clap of thunder shook the whole neighbourhood from sleep. 

When he reached his door, a low, old-fashioned, round-topped door encased in iron, Claude, blinded by the driving rain, groped for the bell-pull but recoiled in amazement when he felt, huddled up in 
the corner, against the wood-work, a human body. Then, as the lightning flashed a second time, he caught sight of a tall girl, dressed in black, soaking wet and trembling with fright. The thunder made 
both of them start, then Claude cried: 

‘Well, | must say, | never expected. ... Who are you? What do you want?’ 

He could not see her now, he could only hear her sobbing and stammering an answer to his question. 


‘Oh, Sir! Please, please leave me alone! ... It's the cabman | hired at the station ... he left me here, near this doorway ... he turned me out of the cab. ... You see, there'd been a train derailed, near 
Nevers, Sir, and we ... we gotin four hours late, so | ... | didn’t ... find the person who ... who should have been waiting for me at the station ... | don’t know what I’m going to do ... |... ve never been 
to Paris before, Sir. ... | don’t know ... where | am...’ 

She stopped as the lightning flashed again and, wide-eyed with terror, caught a momentary glimpse of this unknown place, the purple-white vision of a nightmare city. The rain had ceased. On the far 
bank of the Seine the irregular roofs of the row of little grey houses on the Quai des Ormes stood out against the sky, while their doors and the shutters of the little shops made their lower half a 
patchwork of bright colours. On the left a wider horizon opened up as far as the blue slate gables of the Hotel de Ville, and on the right to the lead-covered dome of Saint Paul’s church. What really took 
her breath away though, was the Seine, the way it was built-in, and flowed so darkly through its narrow bed, between the solid piers of the Pont-Marie and the lighter arches of the new Pont Louis- 
Philippe, its surface peopled by a mass of extraordinary shapes—a dormant flotilla of skiffs and dinghies, a laundry-boat and a dredger moored at the wharf and, over against the other bank, barges 
loaded with coal, lighters full of millstone grit and, towering over them all, the iron jib of a gigantic crane. A flash, and all was gone. 

‘Humbug,’ thought Claude. ‘It's obvious what she is—a trollop, thrown out on to the street and looking for a man.’ 

He instinctively distrusted women. This story of an accident, of a train being late, of a bullying cabman, sounded to him like a ridiculous fabrication. When it thundered again, the girl had huddled further 
into the corner, terrified. 

‘But you can’t spend the night there,’ said Claude, aloud this time. 

The girl started to cry again, and stammered: 

‘| beg you, Sir, take me to Passy. That’s where I’m going ... Passy.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. Did she really take him for a fool? Automatically, he turned towards the Quai des Célestins, where he knew there was a cab-rank. There was not the faintest glimmer of a 
lamp to be seen. 

‘Passy, my dear? Why not Versailles? ... And where the devil do you think we're going to pick up a cab at this hour, on a night like this?’ 

She gave a little shriek of terror, dazzled as the lightning flashed again revealing the city once more, lurid this time, baleful and spattered with blood. It was one enormous trench hacked through the 
glowing embers of a fire, with the river flowing along it from end to end, as far as the eye could see. The minutest details were clearly visible. One could pick out the little closed shutters along the Quai 
des Ormes and the narrow slits of the Rue de la Masure and the Rue du Paon-Blanc breaking the line of the houses; near the Pont-Marie, where those huge plane-trees provide such a magnificent 
patch of greenery, one could have counted every single leaf. In the other direction, under the Pont Louis-Philippe, the flat river barges moored four deep along the Mail, piled high with yellow apples, 
were a blaze of gold. It was an amazing conglomeration, a whole world, in fact, besides the milling of the water—the tall chimney of the laundry-boat, the static chain of the dredger, the heaps of sand 
on the opposite wharf—that filled the enormous trough cut out from one horizon to the other. Then, with the sky blotted out again, the river was once more a stream of darkness amid the rattle of the 
thunder. 

‘Oh, dear God! It's no good ... Oh, my God! What is to become of me?’ 

It began to rain again, hard. Driven by the gale, the rain swept along the embankment as if a flood-gate had been opened. 

‘Come along now, let me get indoors,’ said Claude. ‘This really won't do.’ 

Both of them were rapidly getting soaked to the skin. By the pale glimmer of the gas-lamp on the corner of the Rue de la Femme-sans-Téte, he could see the rain streaming off her clothes, her wet 
garments clinging to her body, as the rain beat against the door. He began to feel sorry for her. After all, he had once taken pity on a stray dog on a night like this! But he was annoyed with himself for 
letting himself be moved. He never took women to his room. He treated them all as if he neither knew nor cared about them, hiding his painful timidity behind an exterior of bluster and off-handedness. 
And this girl must have thought him unutterably stupid to try to waylay him with such a ridiculous, unconvincing tale. However, he ended up by saying: 

‘We've both had enough of this. Come on in. ... You can sleep in my studio.’ 

This only increased her dismay and she made a move to get out of the doorway. 

‘Your studio! Oh no! No, | couldn't, really | couldn't. ... | must get to Passy somehow, Sir. Won't you please, please take me to Passy?’ 

At this he lost his temper. Why the devil was she making all this fuss? Wasn't he offering her shelter for the night? He had rung the bell twice already, and now the door swung open and he pushed the 
girl inside. 

‘But | can’t, Sir, | tell you, I...’ 

But a flash of lightning startled her again, and when the thunder roared once more she leaped inside, hardly realising she was doing so. The heavy door swung to behind her and she found herself in 
total darkness in an enormous porch. 

‘It's me, Madam Joseph,’ Claude called to the concierge. Then he whispered to the girl: ‘Take hold of my hand. We've got to get across the courtyard.’ 

She offered no further resistance but, worn out, bewildered, she gave him her hand and, side by side, they dashed out through the driving rain. It was a spacious baronial courtyard, with stone arcades 
faintly visible through the darkness. When they reached cover again, at a kind of narrow vestibule without a door, he let go her hand and she heard him swearing as he tried to strike match after match. 
These were all damp, so they had to feel their way upstairs in the dark. 

‘Keep hold of the rail, and go carefully. The steps are pretty steep.’ 

Wearily, and with many a stumble, she clambered up three inordinately long flights of narrow back stairs, and then, he told her, they had to go down a long corridor. He led the way and she followed, 
feeling her way along the wall, on and on, back towards the part of the house overlooking the river. At the end, there were more stairs, up to the attic this time, one steep flight of rough wooden steps 
without a handrail which creaked and swayed like a ladder. The landing at the top was so tiny that the girl collided with Claude as he tried to find his key. At last he opened his door. 

‘Don't go in,’ he said. ‘Wait, or you're sure to bump into something or other.’ 

So she stayed where she was, panting for breath, her heart pounding, her temples throbbing, worn out by her long climb through the darkness. She felt as if she had been climbing for hours through a 
mazy network of stairs and passages, and that she would never find her way down again. Inside the studio she could hear heavy footsteps, somebody groping around, something knocked over with a 
clatter, a muffled oath. There was a light in the doorway. 

‘There we are. You can come in now.’ 

She went in, looked about her but really saw nothing. One solitary candle made a very feeble light in an attic fifteen feet high, crammed with unrecognizable objects which cast enormous eerie shadows 
on its grey-painted walls. She looked straight up to the attic window, for the rain was beating against it like the deafening roll of a drum. At that very moment, the lightning flashed across the sky, followed 
so closely by a clap of thunder that it felt as if the roof had been torn open. Speechless, white as a sheet, she collapsed on to a chair. 

‘That was a near one,’ said Claude, himself a little pale. ‘Just got in in time. We're better off here, don’t you think, than out in the street?’ 

And he turned and slammed the door, double locking it, while the girl looked on in a daze. 

‘There,’ he said. ‘No place like home.’ 

The storm was now practically over; the thunder rolled farther and farther away in the distance, and before long the deluge, too, had ceased. Claude, conscious of a growing feeling of embarrassment, 
looked the girl up and down out of the corner of his eye. She wasn’t bad-looking, he supposed, and she was certainly young, twenty at the outside. That put him more than ever on his guard, though 
he was not unaware of a certain feeling of doubt, a vague idea that she might not be telling a pack of lies after all. Anyhow, if she thought she’d been smart, if she thought she’d hooked him, she was 
making a sad mistake. So he exaggerated his toughness, put on a big voice for her benefit and said: 

‘Come on, let's turn in. Nothing like bed after a soaking.’ 

She stood up at once, terrified. She, too, had been taking stock of Claude, without looking straight at him, and she was afraid of this gaunt young man with a beard and bony knuckles, who might have 
been a brigand in a story with his big black hat and his old brown jacket weathered to a dingy green. 

‘Thank you,’ she murmured, ‘I shall be all right as | am. | can sleep in my clothes.’ 

‘Sleep in your clothes when you're soaked to the skin! ... Don’t be a fool. Take ’em off and get into bed.’ 

He kicked a chair or two out of the way and drew aside a dilapidated screen. Behind it she saw there was a washstand and a small single bed. He began to turn back the counterpane. 

‘No, Sir, please don’t bother. | prefer to stay where | am. | assure you | do.’ 

This infuriated him. 

‘Stop acting the fool, for God’s sake!’ he cried, with an angry gesture. ‘I’m offering you my bed, what more do you want? ... And you can cut out all this modesty, too, because it will get you nowhere. 
I'm going to sleep on the divan.’ 

Standing over her, his fists clenched in anger, he appeared to be threatening her. She was petrified, convinced he was about to strike her and, with trembling fingers, she took off her hat, while the rain 
from her clothes formed a pool on the floor. Claude, after a moment of inarticulate rage, seemed to give in to a scruple of some kind, and blurted out, as a sort of concession: 

‘If it's me that puts you off, | can always change the bedding.’ 

And as he spoke, he began tearing the sheets off the bed and flinging them on to the divan at the far end of the studio. Then he brought out a clean pair from a cupboard and made up the bed afresh, 
with the deftness of a bachelor who is used to the job, carefully tucking in the blanket on the wall side, plumping up the pillow and finally turning back the sheets. 

‘There you are. Now off to sleep!’ 

Then, as she said nothing but stood there aimlessly fingering the buttons on her dress without making up her mind to undo them, he closed the screen around her. My God! All this modesty! It did not 
take him long to turn in himself; he had soon tossed his clothes on to an old easel, arranged the sheets he had taken from the bed, and stretched himself out on the divan. Just as he was about to blow 
out the candle, he remembered the girl; she would not be able to see; so he waited. For a time he had not heard her moving about at all; perhaps she was still exactly where he had left her, standing 
by the bed. But now he could just make out the rustle of garments and imagine her slow, stealthy movements as if she, too, kept stopping and listening, wondering why the light was not put out. It was 
some considerable time before he heard the faint creak of the mattress, followed by a long silence. 

‘Are you all right, miss?’ he called, in a much gentler voice. 

Her reply was barely audible, for her voice still quavered with emotion. 

‘Yes, Sir, thank you.’ 

‘Good night, then.’ 

‘Good night.’ 

He blew out the light. The silence seemed deeper than ever. In spite of his weariness, Claude could not keep his eyes closed, and he soon found himself wide awake, staring up at the window. The 
sky had cleared again and he watched the stars twinkling in the sultry July night. It was still very close, in spite of the storm, and he was so hot that he lay with his bare arms outside the sheets. His 
thoughts kept running on the girl and in his mind a lively battle was being fought out between the contempt he was only too happy to show, the fear of finding himself saddled for the rest of his days if 
he gave way, and the fear of looking ridiculous because he didn’t take advantage of the situation. It was contempt that won in the end, and Claude chuckled as he congratulated himself on resisting the 
temptation, for he imagined the whole affair as some kind of plot to ruin his peace of mind. He was still too hot, so he kicked off the sheet and lay there, drowsy but half awake, straying through a 
glowing maze of stars in pursuit of the beauties he worshipped, women in all their naked loveliness. As his vision faded, his thoughts returned to the girl. What was she doing? he wondered. For a long 
time he had thought she was asleep, for she hardly seemed to be breathing. Now he could hear she was restless, like himself, though she stirred with infinite precaution, holding her breath as she did 
so. With what little he knew of women, he began trying to make some sense of the story she had told him, for he was perplexed by some of the details now that he came to think about them. But his 
mind refused to work logically, so what was the use of racking his brains to no purpose? Whether she was telling the truth or spinning a yarn, he had no use for her, so it was all one to him! In the 
morning she would take her leave; hail and farewell and that would be that; they would never see each other again. It was growing light, and the stars were paling when he finally dropped off to sleep. 
Behind the screen, the girl, exhausted though she was by her journey, was still unable to relax, for the room, being immediately under the zinc of the roof, was very stuffy. As dawn drew near, however, 
she stirred with less restraint, even giving vent, in a sudden spasm of nervous impatience, to a virgin’s sigh of irritation at the irksome presence of this man asleep, so close to where she lay. 

When he woke in the morning, Claude found he could hardly bear to open his eyes, for the day was well advanced and the sun was streaming in through his attic window. It was a theory of his that the 
young ‘open air’ painters* ought to take the studios the academic painters refused, the ones that were lighted by the full blaze of the sun. But the first slight shock made him sit fora moment on the 
edge of his couch, wondering how on earth he came to be sleeping there, on the divan. On looking about him, still bleary-eyed with sleep, he noticed a heap of petticoats on the floor, partly hidden by 


the screen. Then he remembered. That girl! He listened, and could hear her smooth, regular breathing, peaceful as a child’s. That meant she was still so fast asleep that it would be a pity to wake her. 
He sat there, scratching his bare legs, not knowing quite what to do, rather annoyed with the situation he was in which was going to upset all his morning’s work. He was obviously being far too soft- 
hearted. What he ought to do was rouse her and send her on her way as soon as possible. And yet, when he had put on his trousers and slid his feet into his slippers, there he was going about the 
room on tip-toe! 

When the cuckoo-clock struck nine and there was still no sign of life behind the screen beyond the soft, regular breathing, Claude began to be worried. The best thing to do, he thought, would be to get 
on with his painting and make his breakfast later, when he was free to make a noise. But somehow he could not make a start. He was used to living in unspeakable disorder but that heap of garments, 
slipped off and left lying on the floor, troubled him. They were still wet, too, lying in the pool of rain water which had seeped out of them during the night. Grumbling under his breath, he picked them up 
one by one and spread them out on chairs in the sunshine. How could anybody leave their things lying around like that? They'd never be dry and he’d never be rid of her! By the way he handled them 
and shook them out, he was clearly unused to women’s things. He got very tangled up in the black woollen bodice and had to crawl about on hands and knees to retrieve the stockings which had 
dropped down behind one of his old canvases. They were grey lisle stockings, very long and very fine. He examined them closely before hanging them up. They were damp, from contact with the hem 
of the skirt, so he stretched them and smoothed them out between his warm hands, to make sure he would lose no time in packing her off. 

Ever since he got up Claude had been wanting to move the screen, and his curiosity that he admitted was foolish, only added to his ill-humour. At last, just as, with a characteristic shrug of the shoulders, 
he had decided to take up his brushes, a murmur and a rustle of bed linen interrupted the gentle breathing and this time he gave in, put down his brushes and looked round the edge of the screen. 
What he saw rooted him to the spot, and he stood there, gazing in ecstasy, with a gasp of mingled surprise and admiration: 

‘Good God!’ 

In the hothouse heat of the sunlit room, the girl had thrown back the sheet and, exhausted after a night without sleep, was now slumbering peacefully, bathed in sunlight, and so lost to consciousness 
that not a sign of a tremor disturbed her naked innocence. During her sleepless tossing the shoulder-straps of her chemise had come unfastened and the one on her left shoulder had slipped off 
completely, leaving her bosom bare. Her flesh was faintly golden and silk-like in its texture, her firm little breasts, tipped with palest rose-colour, thrust upwards with all the freshness of spring. Her 
sleepy head lay back upon the pillow, her right arm folded under it, thus displaying her bosom in a line of trusting, delicious abandon, clothed only in the dark mantle of her loose black hair. 

‘By God, she’s a beauty!’ Claude muttered to himself. Here it was, the very thing, the model he'd tried in vain to find for his picture, and, what’s more, posed nearly as he wanted her! A bit on the thin 
side, perhaps, and still with something of the undeveloped child about her but so supple, so fresh, so youthful! And yet her breasts were fully formed. How the devil had she managed to hide them last 
night? Why hadn't he even suspected what she was like? This was a find, and no mistake! 

Softly he hurried to fetch his crayon-box and a big sheet of paper and, perching on the edge of a low chair, with a board across his knees, he began to draw. He looked profoundly happy. All his 
agitation, carnal curiosity, and repressed desire gave way before the spellbound admiration of the artist with a keen eye for lovely colouring and well-formed muscles. The girl herself was already 
forgotten in the thrill of seeing how the snowy whiteness of her breasts lit up the delicate amber of her shoulders, and in the presence of nature in all its beauty he was overcome with such apprehensive 
modesty that he felt like a small boy again, sitting to attention, respectful and well-behaved. 

He went on drawing for about a quarter of an hour, stopping from time to time to look at her with half-closed eyes. He was afraid she would move, so he pressed on with his work, holding his breath for 
fear of disturbing her. 

Absorbed as he was in his task, he nevertheless found himself indulging in vague speculations as to who she could be. She was certainly not the trollop he had taken her for, her bloom was too fresh 
for that. But whatever had made her spin such an incredible yarn? He thought over a number of other possible explanations for her escapade. Perhaps she had been seduced, brought to Paris by her 
lover and then abandoned. Perhaps she was a nice girl who had been led astray by one of her school friends and was afraid to go back to her parents. Or perhaps the whole affair was much more 
complicated, a case of some extraordinary girlish perversion, or even of horrors he would never be able to fathom. The more he guessed, the harder he found it to make up his mind about her, and it 
was in that uncertain state of mind that he began to sketch her face. He studied it very closely. The upper half was very kind and very gentle; the brow limpid, clear and smooth as a mirror, the nose 
small, the nostrils delicate and sensitive, and he could tell that, under their closed lids, the eyes wore a smile, a smile that would light up the whole face. The lower half, however, destroyed that 
impression of radiant tenderness, for the firm, strong chin, the blood-red lips, too full over the strong white teeth, were like a burst of passion—the stirrings of unconscious puberty—over features 
otherwise suffused with childlike delicacy. 

Suddenly a faint shudder rippled the satin of her skin, as if she had unexpectedly become aware of masculine scrutiny, and she opened her eyes wide and gave a little cry of fright. 

‘Oh, my goodness!’ 

She was dazed and, for a moment, petrified with fear at finding herself in a strange place, with this young man in shirt sleeves devouring her with his eyes. Then, with one desperate gesture, she pulled 
up the sheet and hugged it to her bosom with both arms. So profound was the shock to her modesty that the blood rushed to her cheeks and her blush flowed, in a rosy tide, to the very tips of her 
breasts. 

‘Hey, what’s up?’ snapped Claude, his crayon poised, ‘what's wrong?’ 

She neither spoke nor stirred but lay there clutching the sheet to her throat, and making herself so small in the bed that she was hardly noticeable under the bedclothes. 

‘Don't worry, I’m not going to eat you. ... Come on. Do me a favour and lie back the way you were.’ 

She flushed again and finally stammered: 

‘No! Oh, no! | couldn't, Sir.’ 

He thought her obstinacy ridiculous and soon let fly in one of his characteristic outbursts of temper. 

‘What difference can it make to you? Why should you worry because | know what you look like undressed? You're not the first I've seen!’ 

At that she burst into tears and he, beside himself with anger, desperate because he thought he might never finish his drawing and this silly girl’s prudery was going to deprive him of a good study for 
his picture, gave full vent to his rage. 

‘So you won't do it, eh? ... Of all the damned silly things! What do you take me for? Have | as much as tried to lay a finger on you, tell me that? If I'd even thought of having a bit of fun, I’ve had plenty 
of opportunity since last night. ... If you think I’m interested in that sort of nonsense, my girl, you’re very much mistaken. You can show me all you've got, it won't upset me. ... Besides, it doesn’t show 
much gratitude, does it, refusing a little favour like that? ... After all, | did take you in off the streets, and | did let you sleep in my bed.’ 

She was sobbing now, and had hidden her face in the pillow. 

‘| give you my word it’s absolutely necessary, or | wouldn't be worrying you like this.’ 

All these tears surprised him, and he began to feel ashamed of his harshness. Not knowing what to do for the best, he said nothing for a few moments and then, when she had had time to calm herself, 
he said in a much gentler voice: 

‘If you really do mind, we'll say no more about it. ... But if you only knew what it means to me ... | have a picture there, you see, half finished, and likely to stay that way, and you were so exactly the 
type I've been looking for. ... With me, the thing is, when it comes to damned painting | could kill my own mother and father! ... Can you understand that? Forgive me. ... You know, if you were really 
kind, you'd give me just a few minutes more. ... No, you needn’t be embarrassed, | don’t mean the bust. | don’t need that, | only want the head now. Just the head, that’s all. If | could just finish that. ... 
Will you do it? ... Please ... Put your arm back as it was, and I'll be grateful to you as long as ... oh, as long as | live!’ 

By the time he had finished he was almost praying to the girl, making vague, pitiful gestures with his crayon, so powerful was the urge he felt to draw. Otherwise, he had not stirred, he was still perched 
on the edge of his low chair, still at a respectable distance from her. At length she took a chance, now that she felt calmer, and uncovered her face. What else could she do? She was at his mercy, and 
he looked so downcast! One last moment of hesitation, one last touch of shyness and then, slowly, without saying a word, she slipped her arm back under her head, taking great care to keep the other 
out of sight, holding the sheets tightly up to her neck. 

‘Ah! Now that’s what | call kind!’ said Claude. ‘I won't take long now. You'll be free in a matter of minutes.’ 

Bent over his drawing, glancing at her from time to time with the keen eye of the artist, he saw her no longer as a woman but simply as a model. Her faint blush lingered for a time in her confusion at 
exposing her bare arm, though it was no more than she would have innocently shown at a ball. But the young man seemed so reasonable that she soon regained her calm, the hotness left her cheeks, 
her mouth relaxed into a smile of confidence, while from under her half-closed lids she in her turn studied him. She had been terrified of him with his thick beard, his big head, his violent gestures, ever 
since she had set eyes on him; but she saw now he was not really ugly. There was a deep tenderness, she discovered, in his dark brown eyes, and above his bristly moustache the nose was surprisingly 
delicate, almost feminine. There was something inexplicably touching about his passionate intentness, sending a faint quiver through him as he worked, making a live thing of the crayon he held 
between his slim fingers. He could not be wicked, she thought. He bullied because he was shy. She would have found it difficult to explain what she felt but her mind was at rest and she began to relax, 
as in the company of a friend. 

The studio, however, still rather frightened her. Glancing discreetly about her, she was appalled by the disorder and apparent neglect. Last winter's ashes were still heaped up in front of the stove. Apart 
from the bed, the little washstand and the divan, the only other pieces of furniture in the place were a dilapidated oak wardrobe and a huge deal table littered with brushes, tubes of paint, unwashed 
crockery, and a spirit stove on which stood a saucepan still spattered with vermicelli. Chairs stood about, with holes in their seats, surrounded by rickety easels. Near the divan, on the floor, in a corner 
which was probably swept out less than once a month, was the candle he had used last night, and the only thing in the room that looked neat and cheerful was the cuckoo-clock, a large one of its kind 
with a resounding tick, ornamented with bright red flowers. But what unnerved her more than anything else were the unframed sketches hanging on the walls, covering them from ceiling to floor, where 
others lay heaped up in a disorderly landslide of canvas. She had never seen painting like it, so rugged, so harsh, so violent in its colouring; it shocked her like a burst of foul language bawled out from 
the steps of a gin-shop. She looked away but her eyes were drawn towards one picture turned face to the wall. It was the big canvas the artist was working on and which he turned to the wall every 
night in order to judge it with a fresh, unbiased eye when he resumed his work in the morning. What could be on that one, she wondered, that he didn’t even dare exhibit it? 

By now the whole studio was flooded with sunshine, for there was no shade at the window, and it flowed like molten gold over the carefree poverty of its ramshackle furniture. 

Claude found the silence oppressive. He wanted to say something, anything, partly in order to be polite but largely to help her to forget she was posing. He racked his brains for a long time but all he 
could find to say was: 

‘What's your name?’ 

Opening her eyes, for she had started to doze, she replied: 

‘Christine.’ 

Then he remembered he had never told her his own name. There they had been under the same roof since last night without even knowing each other's names. 

‘Mine’s Claude.’ 

And, as he happened to look at her just at that moment, he saw her break into an enchanting laugh, the playful reaction of a girl not yet quite grown up. It struck her as very funny, this belated introduction 
and, following up her train of thought, she said: 

‘How odd! Claude and Christine. We both start with the same letter!’ 

There was another silence. His eyes half-closed, oblivious for a moment, he went on drawing but then he thought he noticed her getting restless. He was so afraid she would lose the pose that to 
occupy her he ventured: 

‘A bit warm, isn’t it?’ 

This time she restrained her laughter although now that she felt more at one with her surroundings her natural gaiety had revived and was not always easy to control. It was so hot that the bed was like 
a bath and her skin was damp and pale, with the milky paleness of camellias. 

‘Yes, itis rather warm,’ she answered seriously, though her eyes were sparkling with merriment. 

And Claude carried on in his simple, good-natured way: 

‘It's all this sun. ... Still, it does you good, plenty of sun on your body. ... We could have done with a bit of this last night in the doorway, couldn’t we?’ 

That made them both laugh. Claude, delighted to have discovered a topic of conversation, began to ask her about her adventure but not in any inquisitive spirit. He did not really care whether she told 
him the truth or not; all he wanted to do was to prolong the sitting. 

Simply, in a few words, Christine told him what had happened. On the previous morning she had left Clermont to come to Paris to take up a post as reader to a Madam Vanzade, a wealthy old lady, 
the widow of a general, who lived in Passy. According to the time-table, her train was due into Paris at ten past nine, and all arrangements had been made for her to be met by one of Madam Vanzade’s 


maids. They had even agreed that the maid should be able to recognize her by the grey feather in her black hat. But just on this side of Nevers the train had been held up. A goods train had been 
derailed and the main line was blocked by debris. That was the start of a long series of delays and setbacks. First they had waited an unconscionable time in the train, then they had been told to get 
out, leave their luggage behind and trudge three kilometres to the nearest station where a relief train had been formed. Two hours had been lost that way, and two more were lost through the general 
dislocation the accident had caused all along the line. So the outcome of it all was that they had only got into Paris at one o'clock in the morning, four hours late. 

‘Bad luck!’ said Claude, breaking into her narrative, still not quite convinced but staggered by the ease with which all complications were being smoothed out. ‘And, of course, at that hour, the person 
who should have met you had gone.’ 

He was right. Christine had not been met by Madam Vanzade’s maid, who must have given her up and gone home. She told him how scared she had been in the huge, poorly-lit concourse at the Gare 
de Lyon, practically deserted at that hour of the morning, and how for a long time she had not dared to take a cab but had wandered to and fro, clutching her tiny travelling bag, hoping somebody would 
turn up. When at last she had screwed up her courage it was too late, for there was only one cab on the rank, and the driver, who was very dirty and reeked of wine, had sidled up and leered as he 
asked her where she wanted to go. 

‘| know the sort,’ said Claude, as interested now as if he were living a fairy-tale. ‘And you let him pick you up?” 

‘He made me,’ said Christine, her eyes fixed on the ceiling, still holding the pose. ‘He called me dearie. | was scared to death. When | said | wanted to go to Passy he was furious and started off at such 
a rate that | had to hang on to the doors. After a time, | began to think he was harmless after all. He went at a reasonable pace along the streets that were still lit up, and | could see there were people 
about. Then | recognized the Seine. I've never been to Paris before but | knew what it looked like on the map, so | thought he would simply follow the embankment. But when | saw we were going over 
a bridge | was scared again. It was just beginning to rain when the cab turned into a patch of shadow, pulled up with a jerk and the driver scrambled down from his seat. He wanted to get in with me. 
He said it was too wet outside...’ 

Claude started to laugh. He believed her now. She could never have invented that cabby! She had stopped, embarrassed by his laugh. 

‘So that was his game, was it?’ he said. ‘And what did you do?’ 

‘| jumped straight out of the other door on to the roadway. He started swearing at me then, pretended we were there and said that if | didn’t pay him he’d tear the hat off my head. ... It was pouring with 
rain and there wasn’t a soul about. | didn’t know what to do, so | gave him a five-franc piece and he drove off as fast as he could go, taking my travelling bag with him. Fortunately there was nothing in 
it but two handkerchiefs, a piece of brioche and the key to the trunk I'd had to leave in the train.’ 

‘But why didn’t you take the number of the cab?’ cried the indignant painter. 

He remembered now that a cab had whisked past him at a break-neck speed as he was crossing the Pont Louis-Philippe in the blinding rain, and he marvelled to think how often truth is really stranger 
than fiction. Compared to the natural course of life’s limitless combinations, his version of the affair was so simple and logical that it was completely stupid. 

‘You can just imagine how | felt when you found me in the doorway!’ said Christine. ‘I knew very well | wasn’t in Passy; that meant that on my first night in this terrible city | was going to have to sleep 
in the streets. Then there was the thunder and lightning! Oh, those dreadful flashes, all blue and red. | shudder to think what | saw when they lit up the streets!’ 

Her eyes had closed again, and her face turned pale as she recalled the baleful vision she had seen the previous night; the embankment, a trench cut through a blazing furnace; the leaden waters of 
the river, a moat, congested with great black barges like so many dead whales, and stretching out over it all the gibbet-like arms of a host of motionless cranes. Could anyone call that a welcome? she 
reflected. 

There was another gap in the conversation. Claude had resumed his drawing. At last his model had to move, for she felt her arm going to sleep. 

‘Could you keep the elbow just a little bit further back?’ he said mechanically and, partly to show he was still interested, partly to excuse his abruptness, added: 

‘Your parents are going to be worried, aren't they, if they've heard about the train crash?’ 

‘| haven't got any parents.’ 

‘Neither father nor mother? Do you mean you're all alone in the world?’ 

‘Yes. Quite alone.’ 

She was eighteen, she said, born at Strasbourg while her father, Captain Hallegrain, was waiting to be posted to another garrison. He was a Gascon, her father, from Montauban, and he had died, 
when she was nearly twelve years old, at Clermont where he had had to retire when he had become paralysed in both legs. For nearly five years more, her mother, who was a Parisian, had stayed on 
in Clermont, eking out her meagre pension by painting fans in order to bring up her girl like a lady. Fifteen months ago she, too, had died, leaving a penniless orphan whose only friend in the world was 
the Mother Superior of the Sisters of the Visitation, who had kept her on at the convent school. That was where she had come from now, as the Mother Superior had found her a place as reader to her 
old friend Madam Vanzade, who was practically blind. 

Claude made no comment on these latest details. The thought of the convent, this nicely brought up girl whose story sounded more and more like a novel, had revived his embarrassment and made 
him clumsy again in his speech and gesture. He stopped drawing and sat there staring fixedly at his work, eventually asking: 

‘Is ita nice town, Clermont?’ 

‘Not very. Rather gloomy. ... But | hardly know, really. | didn’t go out very much.’ 

Propped up on her elbow now, she went on in a low voice, deepened by the tears and emotion of bereavement, as if speaking to herself: 

‘Mamma wasn't very strong. She worked herself to death really. ... She spoilt me. Nothing was too good for me. | had private tutors for everything but | didn’t make much headway. | was ill for a long 
time but | wasn’t very attentive either; | was far too unruly, much too fond of play. ... | wasn’t a bit fond of music-lessons; my arms simply ached when | had to play the piano. ... | think | was best at 
painting...’ 

Claude was alert at once, and broke in with: 

‘What? Do you paint?’ 

‘Oh, no, not really. ... Mamma was very clever. She taught me something about water-colours and | used to help her occasionally with the fans, painting in the backgrounds. She was a beautiful painter.’ 
As she said this, she instinctively cast a glance round the studio, at the terrifying pictures blazing on its walls; and a strange look came into her bright eyes, a startled, disquieted look occasioned by 
their stark brutality. From where she lay she could see, upside-down, the sketch Claude had made of herself. She was so taken aback by the violence of the colouring that slashed through the shadows 
that she did not dare to ask for a closer look. Besides, she was growing restless and uncomfortably hot in bed, and she was tortured by the idea of getting away once and for all from things which since 
last night had been like one long dream. 

Claude, too, began to be aware of her restlessness and, feeling suddenly conscience-stricken, he put down his unfinished drawing and said hastily: 

‘Thanks for being so helpful, miss. I’m afraid | kept you rather a long time. ... I’m sorry. ... Do get up now, please. You have affairs of your own to attend to.’ 

And, not understanding why, when he was being so solicitous, she made no attempt to move but drew her bare arm beneath the sheets and even blushed, he repeated his suggestion that she might 
now get up. Then, suddenly remembering, he made one wild gesture, swept the screen back round the bed and made his way to the other end of the studio where, in a bout of exaggerated modesty, 
he began to tidy up his pots and pans, making a deliberate clatter about it, so that she could get up and dress without thinking he was listening. 

He made such a din that at first he did not hear her call out diffidently: 

‘Sir, Sir...” 

He stopped and listened. 

‘Sir, would you be so kind? ... | can’t find my stockings.’ 

Why, of course! What was he thinking of? How could he expect her to dress behind the screen when her stockings and the rest of her clothes were still spread out in the sun where he had put them? 
The stockings were quite dry; he rubbed them slightly to make sure. As he passed them to her over the thin partition, he had one last glimpse of her soft, round arm, as fresh and delicate as a child’s. 
He tossed the rest of the garments on to the foot of the bed and pushed her boots round the edge of the screen, leaving only her hat still hanging on the easel. She thanked him but that was all, and 
he heard nothing more for a time but the faintest possible rustle of garments and the discreet splash of water being poured into the basin. But he had not forgotten her needs. 

‘You'll find the soap in a saucer on the washstand,’ he called. ‘If you look in that drawer you'll find a clean towel. ... Have you enough water? Wait a minute, I'll get you the jug.’ 

Then, suddenly annoyed with himself when he realised he was being tactless again, he hastened to add: 

‘There | go, making myself a nuisance again. ... Don’t mind me, just make yourself at home!’ 

With that he went back to his chores. But his mind was by no means at rest. Ought he to give her breakfast? he wondered. He could hardly send her away without, and yet, if he did, it would only drag 
things out and that would mean wasting the whole morning. Still undecided, he lit the spirit-stove, washed out the saucepan and started to make some chocolate. Chocolate, he thought, was more 
distinguished. Besides, he was secretly rather ashamed of his vermicelli, a pasta dish he prepared after the Provencal fashion, with bread and plenty of olive oil. But he had not even finished grating 
the chocolate into the saucepan when he exclaimed: 

‘What! Already!’ 

For there was Christine pushing aside the screen and standing all neat and tidy in her black, laced and buttoned and accoutred in the twinkling of an eye; her face fresh and rosy, her hair smooth and 
twisted into a heavy knot on the nape of her neck. Such a miracle of speed and housewifely efficiency filled Claude with amazement. 

‘Well!’ he gasped. ‘If you do everything else at that rate!’ 

She was taller and even lovelier than he had imagined but what struck him more than anything else was her air of calm determination. She was not afraid of him now, that was very plain. She might 
have felt defenceless as long as she lay in that rumpled little bed but once out of it, and fully clothed, she might have been wearing armour. She smiled, and as he looked her straight in the eyes he 
said what he had been hesitating to say for the last few minutes: 

‘You will have breakfast before you go, won't you?’ 

But she declined. 

‘Thank you, no ... | must hurry to the station now. My trunk must surely be there by this time. ... And then | shall make my way to Passy.’ 

He reminded her several times that she must be hungry and that it was hardly wise to start the day without breakfast but all was in vain. 

‘Let me go down and find you a cab then.’ 

‘No, please don’t trouble.’ 

‘But you can’t possibly walk all the way. At least let me go with you as far as the cab-rank, as you don’t know your way about Paris.’ 

‘No, really, it's quite unnecessary. ... It would be kind to let me go by myself.’ 

Her mind was made up. She could not bear the idea of being seen with a man, even by people who did not know her. She was going to say nothing about last night but would tell lies right and left and 
keep the memory of it all to herself. With an angry gesture Claude decided she could go to the devil and good riddance! It suited him not to have to go out and hunt for a cab. But he was hurt none the 
less; he thought her ungrateful. 

‘As you wish,’ he said. ‘I don’t want to force you.’ 

At this, Christine’s faint smile broadened, ever so slightly puckering the delicate corners of her mouth. She made no reply but picked up her hat, glanced round for a mirror but, as she did not see one, 
decided to tie the strings as well as she could without. As she stood with her elbows raised, twisting and pulling the ribbon calmly into a bow, her face was illuminated by the golden sunlight. Claude 
was surprised not to recognize the childlike softness of the features he had just been drawing, for now the upper part of the face, the candid brow, the gentle eyes, were less in evidence than the lower 
part, the strong jaw, the blood-red lips, and the fine white teeth. And still that enigmatic, girlish smile that perhaps was mocking him. 

‘Anyhow,’ he said irritably, ‘you can’t say I've done anything to offend you, can you?’ 

She had to laugh, a light, nervous laugh, as she replied: 

‘Oh, no, Sir. | certainly can’t say that.’ 

He could not take his eyes off her, though he was afraid he might have made himself look foolish, so powerless was he to combat his shyness and his ignorance. Just how much did she know, this tall 
young lady? No doubt what all girls at boarding-school know: everything and nothing. There is nothing so unfathomable as the first remote awakening of the heart and the senses. Perhaps in this artist's 
studio this modest though sensual young girl, in mingled fear and curiosity, had begun to open her eyes to the existence of the male. Now that she had stopped trembling was she surprised, even 


annoyed with herself, at having trembled for nothing? Nothing! Not even the faintest sign of gallantry, not so much as a kiss on the finger-tips! She had not been unaware of the young man’s surly 
indifference, and the woman in her must have been vexed in consequence. She was probably going away a changed being, her nerves on edge, perhaps but making light of her vexation, yet filled with 
unconscious regret for the terrible unknown things that might have but had not, happened. 
‘Did you say,’ she went on when she had recovered her gravity, ‘that the cab-rank was over the bridge, on the opposite bank?’ 
‘Yes. Just under all those trees.’ 
She was ready now; having tied her ribbons and put on her gloves, there was nothing else for her to do, yet she made no attempt to go but stood looking vaguely about her. When her glance fell on 
the big canvas turned face to the wall, she wanted to ask if she might look at it but her courage failed her. There was nothing more to stay for, yet she seemed to be looking for something, as if she felt 
she was leaving something behind, though what it was she would have been unable to say. At last she made a move towards the door. 
Claude opened it and as he did so, a small roll of bread propped up against it fell into the room. 
‘There, you see, you might have had some breakfast. The concierge brings up a roll for me every morning.’ 
She shook her head in refusal but on the landing she stopped for an instant, turned round and, with a cheerful smile, held out her hand and said: 
‘Thank you, thank you very much.’ 
He clasped her small, gloved hand in his large, colour-stained fingers and they stood for several seconds, close to each other, shaking hands like two good friends. She smiled, and he almost asked 
her: ‘When shall | see you again?’ But shyness prevented him. And so, when he said nothing, she released her hand. 
‘Goodbye, Sir.’ 
‘Goodbye, miss.’ 
Without looking back, Christine was already making her way down the narrow, creaking stairs as Claude flung back into the studio, slammed the door and cried: 
‘Blast these women!’ 
He was raging. Furious with himself and furious with everybody else, he vented his anger by kicking the furniture about and shouting. He was right never to bring any women back home. He knew he 
was. All the bitches were good for was to make a monkey of a man! The one who'd just gone, now, how could he be sure she hadn’t been fooling him right and left, in spite of her innocent face? He’d 
certainly been silly enough to let himself be taken in by that incredible yarn she'd spun. But had he really? No, they'd never get him to swallow either the general's widow or the train crash, still less that 
impossible cabby! Things never happened like that. How could they? Besides, you'd only got to look at that mouth of hers ... and that queer look as she went out. If only he could have known just why 
she was lying! But no. Just pointless, inexplicable lies, art for art's sake! He'd bet she was having a good laugh somewhere at his expense! 
He folded the screen with a clatter and thrust it into a corner. She’d have left everything upside-down, he knew she would! But when he saw she had left everything neat and tidy, bowl, towel, soap, all 
where they ought to be, he flew into a rage because she had not made the bed. Exaggerating his efforts, he began to make it himself. The mattress that he seized in both arms, was still warm; fragrance 
rose from the pillow as he thumped it with both his fists, and from the sheets there came the same clean, warm, pervading odour of youth. He washed in cold water to soothe his throbbing temples but 
the old oppression returned when he found, in the damp face-towel, the same enveloping virginal scent that was now filling the entire studio with its sweetness. Muttering curses, he drank his chocolate 
out of the saucepan and gobbled great hunks of bread in his feverish haste to get back to his painting. 
‘This place is unbearable!’ he cried. ‘This heat’s making me ill!’ 
The sun had moved on; the studio was really cooler. 
Claude opened a small skylight and, with every sign of great relief, took a deep breath of the sultry breeze that floated in. He picked up his sketch of Christine’s head and sat for a long time looking at 
it, lost in contemplation. 
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12 o'clock had struck and Claude was still working at his painting, when there was a loud and familiar knock on the door. Instinctively and despite himself he picked up the sketch of Christine's head 
that he had been using in retouching the large female figure in his painting, and slipped it into a portfolio. Then he was ready to open the door. ‘Pierre!’ he exclaimed. ‘Here already?’ 
Pierre Sandoz, his childhood friend, was twenty-two, very dark, with a round head, a square nose and gentle eyes in an energetic face framed in a short, scrubby beard. 
‘| lunched early on purpose,’ he answered. ‘I wanted to give you a good long sitting. ... | say! It's coming along nicely!’ 
He stood and looked at the picture, then added, without a moment's hesitation: 
‘Oh look, you're altering the type of the woman!’ 
There was a long silence, during which they both stood contemplating the painting. It was a big canvas, five metres by three, all planned out, though parts of it were still hardly developed beyond the 
rough stage. As a sketch it was remarkable for its vigour, its spontaneity, and the lively warmth of its colour. It showed the sun pouring into a forest clearing, with a solid background of greenery and a 
dark path running off to the left and with a bright spot of light in the far distance. Lying on the grass in the foreground, among the lush vegetation of high summer, was the naked figure of a woman. One 
arm was folded beneath her head, thus bringing her breasts into prominence; her eyes were closed and she was smiling into space as she basked in the golden sunlight. In the background, two other 
nude women, one dark and one fair, were laughing and tumbling each other on the grass, making two lovely patches of flesh-colour against the green, while in the foreground, to make the necessary 
contrast, the artist had seen fit to place a man’s figure. He wore a plain black velvet jacket, and was seated on the grass so that nothing could be seen but his back and his left hand upon which he was 
leaning. 
‘Coming on quite well, that woman,’ said Sandoz at last. ‘But heavens! It’s all going to take a lot of work, you know.’ 
With a gesture full of confidence, his blazing eyes fixed on his work, Claude answered: 
‘Pah! I’ve got from now till the Salon. You can get through a lot in six months, you know. Maybe | really shall finish it this time, just to show myself I'm not completely hopeless!’ 
He started to whistle noisily, thrilled, though he did not say so, by the sketch he had made of Christine’s head; he was carried aloft, for the moment, on one of those great waves of hope from which he 
was usually plunged deep into the agonies familiar to all artists with a devouring passion for nature. 
‘Come on then! No slacking!’ he cried. ‘As you're here, we might as well get started.’ 
Sandoz, out of friendship, and to save him the expense of a model, had offered to pose for the gentleman in the foreground. In four or five Sundays, his only free day, the figure would be practically 
finished. He was just slipping on the black velvet jacket when a thought suddenly struck him. 
‘| say, you can’t have had much of a lunch, if you've been working all morning. ... Off you go and get yourself a chop or something. I'll wait till you’re back.’ 
Claude was indignant at the idea of losing any time. 
‘Of course I’ve had some lunch,’ he replied. ‘Take a look at the saucepan. Besides, I’ve still got a crust of bread here. | can eat that as | paint. So come on now, get settled and let me start.’ 
As, full of enthusiasm, he picked up his palette and seized his brushes, he added: 
‘Dubuche will be picking us up here later, will he?’ 
‘Yes. He said he’d be here about five.’ 
‘That's fine. We can go and have some dinner as soon as he comes. ... Are you all right now? The hand a little further to the left, head a bit more on one side. That's it.’ 
After arranging the cushions on the divan, Sandoz settled himself on it in the desired pose. His back was turned to Claude but they still went on talking, because that morning he had had a letter from 
Plassans, the little town in Provence where they had met as children in the infants’ class at school. Then, after a time, the conversation petered out, for Claude, when he painted, was not of this world, 
and Pierre, in his efforts to retain the pose, grew more and more torpid as the sitting dragged on. 
Claude was nine years old when he had the good fortune to be able to leave Paris and go back to his birthplace in Provence. His mother, a decent, hardworking laundress, whom his good-for-nothing 
father had practically driven on to the streets, had recently married an honest workman who had fallen madly in love with her pretty fair skin. Try as they might, however, they could barely make ends 
meet, so they had been heartily relieved when an old gentleman from Plassans had come and asked if he might take Claude to live with him and send him to the local school.* The generous, though 
somewhat eccentric, old art collector had been struck by some of the youngster’s childish drawings. And so, for seven years, until he had practically finished his schooling, Claude had lived in the south, 
first as a boarder at the school, then as a day-boy, residing with his elderly patron. One moming, the old man was found dead on his bed, struck down by apoplexy. In his will he left an income of a 
thousand francs a year to Claude, with the power to draw on the capital when he was twenty-five. Claude, who was already consumed by the desire to paint, left school immediately, without even sitting 
his baccalaureate, and rushed off to Paris, whither his friend Pierre Sandoz had already preceded him. 
From their earliest years at school in Plassans, Claude Lantier, Pierre Sandoz, and Louis Dubuche had been known as ‘the three inseparables’.* Born within a few months of each other but vastly 
different in both temperament and social background, they had soon become bosom friends, drawn together by subconscious affinities, the vague feeling of ambitions in common, the awakening of a 
higher intelligence among the vulgar herd of dunces and dunderheads they had to contend with in class. 
Pierre’s father, a Spaniard, had taken refuge in France after some political dispute and had opened a paper mill near Plassans, equipped with machines of his own invention. He had died, an embittered 
man, the victim of local prejudice and ill-will, leaving behind a series of such obscure and complicated lawsuits that his entire fortune was soon swallowed up in disastrous litigation. His widow, a 
Burgundian by birth, yielding to her resentment against the people of Provence, and suffering from creeping paralysis, for which she also held them responsible, had sought refuge in Paris, where 
Pierre now supported her, doing an ill-paid job and dreaming of literary triumphs. Dubuche, the eldest son of a Plassans baker, had joined his two friends in Paris later. Encouraged by his keen, 
ambitious mother, he was taking a course in architecture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, living as best he could on the stingy allowance his determined parents invested in him, like Jews banking on a 
certain three per cent interest. 
It was Sandoz who broke the silence, muttering under his breath: 
‘Confound this pose! It’s breaking my wrist. | say,’ he called to the painter, ‘am | allowed to move now?’ 
Claude let him stretch himself but did not answer. He was busy brushing in the black velvet jacket. He drew back a step, looked at his work through half-closed eyes, then suddenly laughed out loud, 
as a memory flashed through his mind. 
‘| say, do you remember the time Pouillaud lit a lot of candles in old Lalubie’s cupboard? | shall never forget the look on Lalubie’s face when he went to get his books to start his lesson and found the 
thing illuminated! Five hundred lines for the whole class!’ 
Sandoz laughed so much he had to lie flat on the divan for a moment before he could take up the pose again. 
‘Oh, he was a one, Pouillaud!’ he said when he was settled again. ‘Funnily enough, he says in this morning's letter that Lalubie’s getting married. To a nice girl, too, the old slave-driver! One of Gallisard 
the draper’s girls, the little fair one, remember? The one we used to serenade!’ 
The flood-gates opened, and Claude and Sandoz poured out recollections in an endless stream, the one painting away at feverpitch, the other facing the wall, talking with his back, his shoulders shaking 
with excitement. 
First it was the school itself they talked about; the mouldering ex-convent stretching away up to the town ramparts; its two playgrounds with their huge plane-trees; the muddy pond covered with green 
slime in which they had learned to swim; the downstairs classrooms where the damp ran down the walls; the refectory that always reeked of cooking and washing-up water; the juniors’ dormitory, 
known as ‘the chamber of horrors’, and the sick-bay with its gentle, soothing nuns in their black habits and white coifs! What a to-do there'd been when Sister Angéle, the one with the virginal face who 
played such havoc with the hearts of the seniors, ran away with Hermeline, the fat boy in the top form who was so much in love that he used deliberately to cut his fingers so as to be able to go up and 
have her dress them for him! 
After the school, the staff came under review, a terrible, a grotesque, a lamentable cavalcade of ill-natured and long-suffering figures; the headmaster who ruined himself giving parties in order to marry 
off his daughters, two fine, well turned-out girls, the subjects of endless rude drawings and inscriptions scribbled on every wall in the school; the senior master, ‘Snitcher’, whose famous nose, like a 
culverin, made his presence obvious from afar when he stood in ambush behind classroom doors; the whole gang of junior masters, each one labelled with a scurrilous nickname: ‘Rhadamanthus’, 
never known to smile; ‘Machine-Oil’, who made chair backs filthy by perpetually rubbing his head on them. Then there was ‘Adéle-how-could-you?’, the physics master, the notorious cuckold, known 
to ten generations of pupils by the name of his wife, caught, it was said, flagrante delicto in the arms of a cavalryman. There were others, lots of others, from ‘Spontini’, the ferocious usher with the 
Corsican dagger he liked to exhibit, stained with the blood of three of his cousins, and little Chantecaille, who was so easy-going that he let them smoke when they were out walking, down to 
‘Paraboulomenos’ and ‘Paralleluca’, a kitchen-boy and a scullery-maid, both monstrosities, who were accused of sharing an idyll among the saucepans and the garbage. 


Next they talked about the ‘rags’ and those ridiculous practical jokes the memory of which could still reduce them to helpless mirth. Oh, the morning when they lit the stove with the boots of the boy who 
used to supply the whole class with snuff, ‘Bones-the-Day-Boy’, otherwise known as ‘Death-warmed-Up’, he was so thin! And that winter evening when they stole the matches from the chapel to smoke 
dried chestnut leaves in their home-made pipes. It was Sandoz who did it, and he now admitted how scared he had been as he scrambled down from the choir in the dark. Then there was the day 
Claude tried roasting cockchafers in the bottom of his desk, to see if they were good to eat like people said, and filled the place with such dense, acrid smoke that the usher had dashed in with a water- 
jug, thinking the desk was on fire. The onion fields they had robbed when out on school walks, and the windows they had broken and thought themselves very smart if the damaged pane looked 
anything like a map in the atlas; Greek lessons printed in large letters on the blackboard and rattled off by all the dunces without the master discovering how they did it; the playground benches sawn 
off and carried like corpses round the pond, in a long procession, complete with dirges. This last affair had been a great joke. Dubuche, as the priest, had slipped into the pond when he tried to fill his 
cap with ‘holy’ water. But the best joke of all, and the funniest, was the time when Pouillaud tied all the dormitory chamber-pots to one long string and then in the morning—it was the last day of term— 
raced along the corridor and down three flights of stairs dragging this long trail of domestic china clanking and smashing itself to atoms in his wake! 

Claude laughed so much that he had to stop painting. 

‘Oh yes, he was a little monster, Pouillaud! Did you say he’d written to you? What's he up to now?’ 

‘Nothing at all!’ replied Sandoz, getting back on to his cushions. ‘That's the trouble. | never read such a damned silly letter. He’s finishing his Law and then he’s going to follow in his father’s footsteps 
and be a solicitor. ... He sounds like one already in his letter. You ought to see it! Typical stodgy bourgeois settling down in his rut!’ 

There was another silence, then he added: 

‘You know, Claude, we've been lucky in a way.’ 

That released another spate of happy memories, and both their hearts beat faster as they recalled the carefree days spent out of school, in the fresh air and the sunshine of Provence. While they were 
still in the junior school the three inseparables had developed a passion for long walks. Not even a half-holiday went by without their covering a good few miles and, as they grew older and more 
venture-some, their rambles covered all the surrounding district and even on occasion took them away from home for days at a time. They would spend the night wherever they happened to be, under 
a hollow rock, on the hot, flagged threshing-floor of a barn, with the new-made straw for bedding, or in some deserted hut where they would make themselves a couch of lavender and thyme. In their 
unthinking, boyish worship of trees and hills and streams, and in the boundless joy of being alone and free, they found an escape from the matter-of-fact world, and instinctively let themselves be drawn 
to the bosom of Nature. 

As he was a boarder, Dubuche could only join these excursions during holidays. Besides, he could never cover the ground as they could; his were the leaden limbs and unwilling flesh of the diligent 
goody-goody. Claude and Sandoz never tired; every Sunday they would be up and one would be throwing pebbles at the other's bedroom shutters by four o’clock in the morning. In summer especially 
their dream was the Viorne, the mountain torrent that waters the low-lying meadows of Plassans. They could swim when they were scarcely twelve, and they loved to splash about in the deeper parts 
of the stream; they would spend whole days, stark naked, lying on the burning sand, then diving back into the water, endlessly grubbing for water-plants or watching for eels. They practically lived in 
the river, and the combination of clear water and sunshine seemed to prolong their childhood, so that even when they were already young men they still sounded like a trio of laughing urchins as they 
ambled back into Plassans on a sultry July evening after a day on the river. Game-shooting had been their next enthusiasm, game-shooting as practised where there is no game, as in Provence, and 
where it means tramping six leagues to bag half a dozen sparrows. They would often come back from a whole day's ‘shooting’ with nothing in their bags but some incautious bat, brought down when 
they were discharging their guns on the way back home. The memory of those country walks always brought tears to their eyes. They went along the long white roads once more, roads covered with 
dust like a thick fall of snow and ringing with the tramp of their heavy boots; they cut across the fields again and roamed for miles where the soil was rusty-red with iron deposits, and there was not a 
cloud in the sky, not a shadow, and nothing but a few stunted olive trees and the sparse foliage of almonds. They recalled their homecomings, the delicious sense of weariness, their boasting about 
having walked even farther than last time, the thrill it gave them to feel they were carried over the ground by sheer momentum, their bodies spurred into action and their minds lulled into numbness by 
some dreadful troopers’ song. 

Even in those days, Claude used to carry about with him, besides his pellets and his powder-flask, an album in which he would sketch bits of scenery, while Sandoz, too, always had a book of poetry 
in his pocket. They lived in a kind of fine, romantic frenzy of high-flown verses, barrack-room ribaldry, and odes poured out into the shimmering heat of the summer air. And when they found a brook 
and half a dozen willows to cast a patch of grey on the blinding earth, they would lose all sense of time, staying there till the stars were out, acting the plays they knew by heart, booming the heroes’ 
parts, piping the parts of the queens and the ingénues. Those were the days when they left the sparrows in peace. That was how they had lived from the time they were fourteen, burning with enthusiasm 
for art and literature, isolated in their remote province amid the dreary philistinism of a small town. Victor Hugo’s mighty settings where dream figures immeasurably larger than life stalked through an 
everlasting battle of antitheses, had carried them away by their epic sweep and sent them gesticulating to watch the sun go down behind ruins or to watch life go by in the false but superb lighting of a 
Romantic fifth act. Then Musset had come and overwhelmed them with his passion and his tears; they had felt their own hearts beat with his and a new, more human world had opened before them, 
conquering them through pity and the eternal cry of anguish they were to associate henceforth with every mortal thing. On the whole they were not over-discriminating but swallowed the good with the 
detestable, with the healthy gluttony of youth; such was their appetite for reading, so eager were they to admire, that they were often as thrilled by trash as by an acknowledged masterpiece. 

It was, as Sandoz was now saying, that love for long country walks, that insatiable appetite for literature that had saved them from becoming as stolid as their fellows. They never set foot in a café, they 
professed a strong dislike for streets, where, they pretended, they pined away like eagles in a cage, while their contemporaries were already wearing out their elbows on café tables, playing cards for 
drinks. Provincial life, luring children early into its toils—the club habit, the local paper read to the last letter of the last advertisement, the everlasting game of dominoes, the same walk at the same time 
along the same avenue, the ultimate degradation of the brain ground down by its inescapable millstone—filled them with indignation, spurred them to protest, sent them clambering up the neighbouring 
hills in search of solitude, declaiming verses in the pouring rain, deliberately refusing shelter in their hatred of cities. They planned to camp on the banks of the Viorne, running wild and bathing all day, 
with five or six books, not more, to satisfy their needs. Women were banned, for they elevated their shyness and their inexperience into the austerity of boys who are above such things. For two years 
Claude was eaten up with love for a girl apprenticed to a local hat-maker; he followed her home, at a safe distance, every evening but he was never bold enough to speak to her. Sandoz, too, had 
dreams he cherished, of damsels met on his travels, of handsome creatures springing to life in mysterious woods, being his for a day, then flitting away like shadows in the twilight. The one ‘adventure’ 
they did have they still regarded as a great joke. It consisted of serenading two young misses on the instruments they played in the school orchestra. Night after night they stood under the window, one 
blowing a clarinet, the other a cornet, rousing the entire neighbourhood with their cacophonous efforts until that night of nights when the girls’ parents emptied every water-jug in the house over them. 
They had been happy days, and the memory of them always brought them to the verge of tears amid their laughter. Just now the studio walls happened to be covered with a series of sketches Claude 
had made on a recent visit to the haunts of their boyhood. It made them feel that they had all around them the well-known landscapes, the bright blue sky above the rust-red earth. One sketch showed 
a stretch of plain with wave after wave of little grey olive trees rolling back to the irregular line of rosy hills on the skyline. Another showed the dried-up bed of the Viorne crossed by an ancient bridge 
white with dust, joining two sun-baked hillsides red as terra-cotta, on which all green things had withered in the drought. Farther along there was the Gorge des Infernets, a yawning chasm in the heart 
of a vast wilderness of shattered rocks, a stony, awe-inspiring desert stretching away to infinity. There was a host of other well-known places, too; the deep shady ‘Valley of Repentance’, fresh as a 
bunch of flowers among the burnt-up meadows; the ‘Wood of the Three Gods’, where the pine trees, green and glossy as varnish, shed tears of resin in the blazing sun; the Jas de Bouffan, white as 
an oriental mosque in the centre of its enormous fields that looked like lakes of blood. There were glimpses of dazzling white roads, of gullies where the heat seemed to raise blisters on the very 
pebbles, strips of thirsty sand greedily drinking up the last drops of the river, molehills, goat tracks, hills against the sky. 

‘Hello,’ exclaimed Sandoz as he looked at one of the sketches. ‘Where's this?’ 

Indignant, Claude waved his palette. 

‘What?’ he cried. ‘You don’t remember? ... We nearly broke our necks there! You must remember the day, with Dubuche, when we climbed up from Jaumegarde, and the rock was like glass. We had 
to claw our way up with our finger-nails, then half-way up we got stuck. When we did get to the top, we thought we'd cook some chops, and you and | nearly came to blows about it.’ 

Now Sandoz remembered. ‘Oh yes! Yes! We were each to cook his own chop over a fire of rosemary twigs, and my twigs burnt too quickly, so you made fun of me, because the chop was being burnt 
to a cinder.’ 

They laughed loud and long over that incident. Then Claude, who had started painting again, remarked very solemnly: 

‘That's all over, my friend! No time for messing about now in this place.’ 

It was quite true. Since the dream of the three inseparables had come true and they had been able to meet in Paris and set about its conquest, they had found life incredibly hard. They had made a 
bold attempt to revive their long cross-country walks and on Sundays they would sometimes set out from the toll-gate at Fontainebleau, make their way through the spinneys at Verriéres, push on as 
far as Biévres, then through the woods at Bellevue and Meudon, and come back into Paris via Grenelle. But they said Paris spoilt them for rambling; so absorbed were they by their notion of conquest 
that they hardly ever strayed now beyond the city’s pavements. 

From Monday to Saturday Sandoz fretted and fumed in a gloomy corner of the office of the Registrar of Births for the Fifth Arron-dissement, a thraldom he accepted solely for his mother’s sake, although 
his hundred-and-fifty a month did not exactly keep her in luxury. Dubuche, anxious to reimburse the funds his parents had invested in him and his education, did odd jobs for architects as well as his 
work for the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Claude, thanks to his private income of a thousand francs, was a free man, though after sharing his funds with his friends he was often in sore straits at the end of 
the month. Fortunately, he was beginning to sell small canvases to old Malgras, an astute dealer, who gave him ten or twelve francs a time for them. He would have starved, however, rather than 
commercialize himself by doing bourgeois portraits, trumpery religious subjects, painting awnings for restaurants or signboards for midwives. When he had first returned to Paris he had had a huge 
studio in the Impasse des Bourdonnais; then, to save money, he had moved to the Quai de Bourbon. There he led a rough-and-ready existence disdaining everything but painting. Sheer disgust had 
made him break with his family and he had also severed connection with his aunt, who kept a pork-shop in the Halles and, he thought, was making too good a thing of it. But in his heart of hearts he 
suffered at the thought of his mother being exploited and dragged into the gutter by men. 

Abruptly he called to Sandoz: 

‘Have a care! You're slumping!’ 

But Sandoz swore he had cramp and jumped off the divan to stretch his legs. He was granted ten minutes’ rest, during which they talked of other things. Claude was in a good mood now. When his 
work was going well he gradually warmed up and grew talkative, though he painted with clenched teeth, fuming to himself as soon as he felt nature was escaping him again. So Sandoz had hardly 
taken up the pose again before Claude was busily painting and providing an uninterrupted flow of talk. 

‘Now we're getting somewhere! And you're going to cut quite a figure, the way things are shaping. ... Ah, the old fools! Just let them refuse this one! I’m much harder on my own work than they are on 
theirs, believe me. When | say a thing’s good, it means a hell of a lot more than the opinion of all the selection committees in the world. ... You know the one | did of the Halles, two kids on top of the 
piled-up vegetables ... well, I've scrapped it.* No kidding. It just refused to come, so | gave it up ... Got more involved than | bargained for ... bitten off more than | could chew again. ... I'll go back to it 
one day, see if | don’t, when | feel | can do it. ... I'll show ‘em yet. ... Give ‘em something to lay ‘em out flat!’ 

And he flung out his arm in a gesture to sweep aside a crowd. Then, squeezing a tube of blue on to his palette, he grinned to himself as he wondered what old Belloque would have thought of his 
painting. Old Belloque, his first drawing master, the one-armed ex-army captain who used to impart the subtleties of shading to his pupils at the Plassans Museum! Had not Berthou, famous for his 
‘Nero at the Circus’, in whose studio he had worked for six months, told him scores of times that he would never do anything worth while? He regretted them now, those six months feeling his way like 
an idiot and doing those stupid exercises under the iron rule of a despot with whom he could never possibly have seen eye to eye. It had set him for ever against working at the Louvre. He would rather 
have cut off his hand, he said, than have gone back and spoilt his eye tuming out another of those copies which prevent you from ever seeing anything as it really is. What was Art, after all, if not simply 
giving out what you have inside you? Didn't it all boil down to sticking a female in front of you and painting her as you feel she is? Wasn't a bunch of carrots, yes, a bunch of carrots, studied directly and 
painted simply, personally, as you see it yourself, as good as any of the run-of-the-mill, made-to-measure Ecole des Beaux-Arts stuff, painted with tobacco-juice? The day was not far off when one 
solitary, original carrot might be pregnant with revolution! That was why he was now content to go and paint at Boutin’s, a free studio run by an ex-model in the Rue de la Huchette. Once he had paid 
his twenty francs to the treasurer, he could go there, sit in his corner and draw all the nudes he wanted, men, women, enough for an orgy. And draw he did, for all he was worth, spurning meat and 
drink, working like a madman in an endless struggle with nature, while his superior fellow-students accused him of laziness and ignorance and boasted of their own achievements because they were 
satisfied with copying noses and mouths under the watchful eye of a master. 

‘Look,’ he said, ‘when one of those teacher's pets can knock together a torso like this fellow, he can come and tell me, and then I'll talk to him.’ 

He pointed with his brush to a nude study hung on the wall near the door. It was a superb piece of work, drawn with a master touch. Alongside it were other equally admirable pieces; the feet of a little 
girl, of exquisite delicacy; the belly of a woman, with a texture like satin, pulsating with life. In his rare moments of contentment, he was proud of his handful of studies, the only ones that really satisfied 
him, the ones that revealed a painter remarkably gifted but impeded by sudden, inexplicable fits of impotence. 


Boldly brushing in the velvet jacket, and at the same time working up the fury of his intransigence, he went on talking, almost shouting, to Sandoz: 

‘A lot of cheapjack dabblers, that’s all they are! Every one of ’em either a fool or a knave, ready to pander to the bad taste of the general public. Not one of ‘em worth his salt. Not a man among ‘em 
bold enough to smack the philistines clean between the eyes! Not one! ... Look at old Ingres,* now. You know, he makes me feel sick, the way he smears his paint on! Well, | still take my hat off to the 
old devil. Know why? Because he had guts enough to do what he wanted and thrust that thundering good drawing of his down the throats of the idiots who now claim to understand him! ... After him, 
there are only two, two, do you hear? of any consequence at all: Delacroix and Courbet.* The rest are a gang of sharpers ... Delacroix, the old Romantic lion, there’s a figure for you! There’s a decorator 
who put some warmth in his colouring. And look at his energy! He’d have covered every wall in Paris if he’d had to; his palette simply boiled over. Boiled over, that’s what it did. Oh, | know he painted 
a lot of fantastical stuff but | don’t mind that, | even get a bit of a kick out of it. Besides, it was just what was wanted to set fire to the Ecole and all its works. ... Then there’s Courbet, a sound workman 
if ever there was one, the only real painter of the century, one with the true classical technique. And not one of the numskulls spotted it. They howled themselves hoarse about “profanity” and “realism”, 
when the only realism there was was in the subjects. The vision was the same as the old masters’, the treatment simply carried on the tradition of our accepted museum pieces. ... But both Courbet 
and Delacroix arrived just at the right moment. They both took a real step forward. But now! Now...’ 

He stopped and stepped back to look at his work, and was lost for a moment in contemplation. Then he went on: 

‘Now we need something else. ... Just exactly what | don’t really know! If | did, and if! could ... | should be very smart ... and | should be the one person to be reckoned with! But | do feel that the grand, 
Romantic pageantry of Delacroix is just about played out, and Courbet's “black” painting is already beginning to feel stuffy and reek of a musty studio where the sun never enters. ... Do you see what | 
mean? Perhaps that’s what we need now, sunlight, open air, something bright and fresh, people and things as seen in real daylight. | don’t know but it seems to me that that’s our sort of painting, the 
sort of painting our generation should produce and look at.’ 

Words failed him again; he began to stammer in his unsuccessful attempt to express the first vague stirrings of the future he could feel within himself. While he finished feverishly brushing in the black 
velvet jacket, there was a long silence. 

Sandoz had listened to him without dropping the pose and now, still with his back turned, as if addressing the wall, he answered in a dreamy voice: 

‘We don’t know, that’s the trouble. We don’t know ... but we ought to know. ... Every time a teacher has wanted to impose a truth on me, I’ve been filled with revolt and defiance. Either he’s deceiving 
himself, I've thought, or he’s deceiving me. Their ideas simply exasperate me. ... Truth must surely be broader and deeper than that. ... Wouldn't it be wonderful to devote one’s whole life to one work 
and put everything into it, men, animals, everything under the sun! But not in the order prescribed by philosophy text-books, not according to the idiotic hierarchy so dear to our personal pride but in the 
mighty universal flow of a life in which we should be a mere accident, completed, or explained by a passing dog or a stone on the roadway ... the mighty All, in a word, in working order, exactly as itis, 
not all ups and not all downs, not too dirty and not too clean but just as it is. ... Science, of course, is what poets and novelists are going to have to turn to; science is their only possible source these 
days. But there you are again! What are they to get out of it? How are they to keep up with it? As soon as | think of that, my mind goes blank. If | knew, if only | knew, I'd turn out a series of books that 
would give the world something to think about!’ 

He, too, fell silent. The previous winter he had published his first book, a series of pleasant sketches of life in Plassans, in which a harsh note here and there was the only indication of the author's 
revolt, of his passion for truth and power. Since then he had been groping his doubtful way through the mass of still confused notions that besieged his brain. He had started by toying with the idea of 
a gigantic undertaking and had projected an ‘Origins of the Universe’ in three phases: the creation, established according to scientific research; the story of how the human race came to play its part in 
the sequence of living beings; the future, in which beings succeed beings, completing the creation of the world through the ceaseless activity of living matter. He had cooled off, however, when he 
began to realise the hazardous nature of the hypotheses of this third phase, and was now trying to find a more limited, a more human setting for his ambitious plan. 

‘The ideal would be,’ said Claude, after a while, ‘to see everything and paint everything. To have acres of walls to cover, to decorate the railway stations, the market-halls, the town-halls, whatever they 
put up when architects have at last learnt some common sense! All we'll need then will be a good head and some strong muscles, for it isn’t subjects we'll be short of. ... Think of it, Pierre! Life as it’s 
lived in the streets, the life of rich and poor, in market-places, at the races, along the boulevards, and down back streets in the slums; work of every kind in full swing; human emotions revived and 
brought into the light of day; the peasants, the farmyards and the countryside. ... Think of it! Then they'll see, then I'll show ‘em what | can do! It makes my hands tingle only to think of it! Modern life in 
all its aspects, that’s the subject! Frescoes as big as the Panthéon! A series of paintings that'll shatter the Louvre!’ 

Claude and Sandoz were never together for long before they reached this pitch of excitement; they goaded each other into it in their obsession with glory and success. Behind it all there were such 
flights of youthful enthusiasm, such a passion for hard work that they often smiled themselves at their ambitious dreams, though they found them a cheering source of flexibility and vigour. 

Backing away from his easel, Claude leaned up against the wall, relaxed. Sandoz, tired of posing, got up from the divan and went across to him. Without a word they both stood looking at the picture. 
The man in the black velvet jacket was now completely brushed in; his hand that was farther advanced than the rest, showed up well against the grass, while the dark patch of his back stood out with 
such force that the two little shapes in the background, the two women tumbling each other in the sunshine, looked as if they had withdrawn far away into the shimmering light of the forest clearing; the 
big reclining female figure, however, was still only faintly sketched in, still little more than a shape desired in a dream, Eve rising from the earth smiling but sightless, her eyes still unopened. 

‘Tell me,’ said Sandoz, ‘what are you going to call it?’ 

“Open Air’,’ was the curt reply. 

Such a title sounded over-technical to Sandoz who, being a writer, often found himself being tempted to introduce literature into painting. 

“Open Air”! But it doesn’t mean anything!’ 

‘It doesn’t need to mean anything. A man and a couple of women resting in the woods, in the sunshine. What more do you want? Seems to me there’s enough there to make a masterpiece.’ 

Then, throwing back his head, he added between his teeth: 

‘Damn it! It’s still too dark! Delacroix, that. Can’t get away from him. And the hand there, look at it. That's Courbet, pure Courbet! ... That's what's wrong with all of us, we're still wallowing in Romanticism. 
We dabbled in it too long when we were kids, and now we're in it up to the neck. What we need is a thorough scrubbing!’ 

Sandoz made a gesture of despair. He, too, complained that he had been born ‘at the confluence of Hugo and Balzac’. Still, Claude was satisfied, happy and excited at the result of a good sitting. If 
Sandoz could let him have two or three more Sundays like this, his man in black velvet would be finished, really finished. Today he’d done enough, he said, and that made them both laugh, for generally 
he nearly killed his models, and only released them when they fainted clean away from fatigue. Today it was he who felt ready to drop; his legs were tired and he had not had a decent meal all day. 
The cuckoo-clock was singing five as he fell on the remains of his breakfast roll and devoured it. Dog-tired, breaking off bits with his trembling fingers and gulping them down unchewed, he went back 
and stood in front of his picture, so completely obsessed that he was not even aware he was eating. 

‘Five o'clock,’ said Sandoz, stretching his limbs. ‘Time we had some dinner ... and here’s Dubuche on the dot.’ 

There was a rap on the door and in came Dubuche. He was a thick-set young fellow, dark, respectable-looking, with puffy features, cropped hair and, for his age, a heavy moustache. He shook hands 
with Sandoz and Claude, then stopped, nonplussed, in front of the picture. Such unbridled painting brought him up with a jolt; it disturbed his sense of balance, it jarred with his respect for established 
formulas; usually it was only his old friendship for Claude that made him keep his criticism to himself. But this time, it was plain to see, his whole being rebelled. 

‘Well, what's up? Don't you like it?’ asked Sandoz, who had seen his reaction. 

‘Oh yes, yes. ... Nice bit of painting. But...’ 

‘Come on, out with it! What's worrying you?’ 

‘It's ... it's the man. ... Fully dressed and the women naked. It’s so ... so ... unusual!’ 

At once the other two burst out laughing. Weren't there scores of pictures in the Louvre composed exactly like this? Besides, if it was unusual now, it jolly soon wouldn’t be. Who cared a twopenny 
damn for the public anyhow? 

Unperturbed by the vehemence of his friends’ retorts, Dubuche answered quietly: 

‘The public won't understand that. ... They'll think it’s just smutty. ... And it is smutty.’ 

‘Philistine!’ cried the furious Claude. ‘A rare old die-hard you're getting to be since you went to the Beaux-Arts. You used to be a reasonable human being!’ 

This, the stock rejoinder to any of Dubuche’s remarks since he went to study at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, together with the disturbingly violent turn the discussion had taken, caused him to beat a 
retreat but not without some parting shots at painters in general. One thing was quite certain, the painters at the Beaux-Arts were a fine collection of numskulls but for architects, well, the situation was 
rather different. Where else could he go to study architecture, he’d like to know? He had to go to the Beaux-Arts, it was the only place he could go to. But that didn’t mean he wasn’t going to have ideas 
of his own, later. As he said this he put on the most revolutionary air he could muster. 

‘Good,’ said Sandoz. ‘Now you've made your excuses, let’s go and have some dinner.’ 

But Claude had automatically picked up his brush and set to work again. The woman’s face looked all wrong somehow in relation to the man, so now, in a moment of impatience, he was drawing a 
sharp line round it, to fix it in what he now thought was its proper place. 

‘Are you coming?’ Sandoz repeated. 

‘In a minute, I’m busy. What's the hurry, anyhow? ... Just let me finish this, and I’m with you.’ 

Shaking his head, Sandoz added, gently, for fear of exasperating him even more: 

‘It's a mistake to stick at it like that, Claude. ... You're tired, you’re hungry, and all you're going to do is spoil it again like you did last time.’ 

An irritated gesture from Claude, and he said no more. It was the usual story: Claude never knew when to stop working, he let himself be carried away by the desire for immediate certitude, the urgency 
of proving to himself that this really was his masterpiece. Now, after a momentary feeling of satisfaction with the sitting, he was being assailed by doubt and despair. Ought he to have given so much 
prominence to the velvet jacket? Was he going to be able to find the note he wanted to give the nude figure of the woman? And he would rather have died on the spot than not have the answer at once. 
He whisked the drawing of Christine’s head from the portfolio in which he had hidden it, and began comparing his picture with the document he had copied direct from nature. 

‘Hello!’ exclaimed Dubuche, ‘where did you draw that? Who is it?’ 

Claude, startled by the question, made no reply; then, without any compunction, although he usually told them everything, he lied, overcome by a strange sense of reserve, a delicate feeling that he 
wanted to keep his adventure to himself. 

‘Do you hear? Who is it?’ the architect insisted. 

‘Oh, nobody. A model.’ 

‘A model! Really? Very young, isn’t she? Not bad either. ... You must let me have her address. ... Not for myself, for a sculptor | know who’s looking around for a Psyche. Is it here, with the rest?’ 

And Dubuche turned to a patch of the studio wall where addresses of models were chalked up at all angles. Women in particular left their ‘cards’ there, in sprawling, childish hands: ‘Zoé Piédefer, 7 
Rue Campagne-Premiére’, a big brunette, now inclined to sag round the middle, cut clean across little ‘Flore Beauchamp, 32, Rue de Laval’, and ‘Judith Vaquez, 69 Rue du Rocher’, a Jewess; two 
nice, fresh girls, though both a little on the skinny side. 

‘| say, have you her address?’ Dubuche repeated. 

Claude was furious. 

‘For God's sake be quiet!’ he bellowed. ‘How should | know her address? ... And stop making a damned nuisance of yourself when somebody's working!’ 

Sandoz had not spoken. Claude’s outburst had startled him at first but now he smiled. He was subtler than Dubuche, to whom he gave a knowing wink as they both turned on Claude. Beg your pardon. 
Sorry, I’m sure. If Sir wanted to keep her for his own private use, they would not dream of asking Sir if they might borrow her. What a rascal, treating himself to beauties like this! Who would have 
thought it now? And where had he picked her up? In a low dive in Montmartre, or in the gutter in the Place Maubert? 

Claude, whose irritation increased with his embarrassment, could contain himself no longer. 

‘Don't be such fools!’ he said. ‘Don’t be such fools! ... And stop it, anyhow, | can’t bear it just now!’ 

His voice sounded suddenly so different that the other two stopped at once, while he, after scraping off the head of his nude figure, drew it afresh and painted it in again after the drawing of Christine, 
though his hand was feverish, uncertain and often clumsy. From the head he went on to the breasts that as yet were barely sketched in. This keyed him up even more, for, chaste as he was, he hada 
passion for the physical beauty of women, an insane love for nudity desired but never possessed but was powerless to satisfy himself or to create enough of the beauty he dreamed of enfolding in an 
ecstatic embrace. The women he hustled out of his studio he adored in his pictures. He caressed them, did them violence even, and shed tears of despair over his failures to make them either sufficiently 
beautiful or sufficiently alive. 


‘Give me ten minutes, will you?’ he asked. ‘I just want to go over these shoulders ready for tomorrow, and then we can be off.’ 

Knowing that it was useless to try to prevent him from slaving away, Dubuche and Sandoz resigned themselves. The former lit his pipe and flung himself on the divan. He was the only smoker of the 
three. The other two had never really taken to tobacco; they still felt sick at the smell of a good strong cigar. Lying flat on his back, gazing aimlessly through the puffs of smoke, he began rambling on 
in his monotonous way, about himself. What a place Paris was, the way you had to work yourself to the bone to get anywhere at all! He talked about his fifteen months’ apprenticeship with the famous 
Dequersonniére, ex-Grand Prix, now architect to the Government, Officer of the Legion of Honour, Member of the Institut, whose masterpiece, the Church of St. Mathieu, was a cross between a jelly- 
mould and an Empire clock; a decent sort, at bottom, whom Dubuche made fun of from time to time, though he still shared his respect for the old-established formulas. Without the other students, 
however, he would never have learned very much at the studio in the Rue du Four, where the patron only made fleeting appearances three times a week. They were a tough lot and they had led him 
a pretty hard life when he was a newcomer but they had at least taught him how to make a mount and how to draw and wash a plan. The times he’d lunched off a roll and a cup of chocolate in order to 
pay his twenty-five francs fee, the paper he’d spoilt, tinkering away at his drawing, the hours he’d spent at home poring over his books before he'd sat for the Beaux-Arts entrance exam! Even then he'd 
nearly failed, in spite of his tremendous effort. It was imagination he lacked. In the drawing test, a caryatid and a summer dining-room, he had come out bottom. At the oral, it is true, he had fared better, 
with his logarithms, geometry, and history, as he was particularly keen on the scientific side. Now he was at the Beaux-Arts as a second-class pupil, he was having to wear himself to a shadow to pull 
off a first-class diploma. A hell of a life! Sort of thing that might go on for ever! 

On he went, sprawling all over the cushions, puffing away at his pipe: 

‘The lectures you have to attend, perspective, descriptive geometry, stereotomy, building, history of art! And the reams of notes you're expected to make! ... Then there’s the monthly architecture test, 
sometimes a draft, sometimes a working drawing. No time for playing around if you want to get through your exams decently, especially when you've to do as | have and earn your keep out of school 
hours. ... Honestly, it’s killing...’ 

A cushion had slipped off the divan. He picked it up with his feet. 

‘Still, 've been lucky, | suppose. | know plenty of fellows on the look-out for jobs who can’t get a thing. Day before yesterday | came across an architect who works for a big contractor. Never met an 
architect who knew so little about his job. He’d be useless as a mason’s labourer and can’t make head or tail of a drawing if he sees one! He pays me twenty-five sous an hour, and | sort out his houses 
for him. ... Couldn’t have been more convenient. Mother’d just written to say she was stony again. Poor mother! The money | owe to that woman!’ 

As Dubuche was obviously talking for his own benefit, chewing over his usual ideas, his everlasting preoccupation with making money, Sandoz was not taking the trouble to listen. He had opened the 
little window, finding the heat in the studio almost overpowering, and was sitting down looking out over the roof. After a time he did break in on the architect. 

‘Coming to dinner on Thursday, Dubuche? ... The others are all coming, Fagerolles, Mahoudeau, Jory, Gagniére.’ 

Every Thursday a whole gang of young men used to meet at Sandoz’s flat, friends from Plassans, others they had made in Paris, all revolutionaries, every one animated by the same passion for art. 
‘Next Thursday? | don’t think so,’ Dubuche replied. ‘I have to go and call on some people; they're giving a dance.’ 

‘And what do you expect to get out of that, a handsome wife with a nice fat dowry?’ 

‘| could do worse, | expect. That's quite an idea!’ 

He tapped his pipe in his left palm to empty it, and then suddenly announced: 

‘| was forgetting! ... I've had a letter from Pouillaud.’ 

‘You too! ... He’s certainly been pouring his heart out by the look of it ... Pity he’s gone to the bad as he has.’ 

‘What do you mean? He'll carry on his father’s business and get through his money in comfort at Plassans. What's wrong with that? | always said he’d teach us all a lesson, even though he did play 
the fool. ... He was a one, was Pouillaud!’ 

Sandoz, furious, was just about to retort when a despairing oath from Claude cut him short. Since he had insisted on going on working, Claude had never opened his lips; he did not even seem to 
notice the presence of his two friends. 

‘To hell with the thing! Missed it again! ... I’m hopeless, | must be! Never will be any good!’ 

In his blind fury he was about to put his fist through his canvas but his friends restrained him just in time. It was childish, they said, to flare up like that. What good would it do him to ruin his work and 
regret it ever afterwards? Claude, quivering with wrath, made no reply but stood glaring at the picture, his eyes burning with the unspeakable torture of his impotence. His hands had refused once more 
to produce anything clear or lifelike; the woman’s bosom he had been painting was simply a dauby mess of dull colour, the flesh he worshipped and had dreamed of reproducing with such brilliance 
was drab and lifeless. He could not even set it in its proper plane. What could be wrong with his brain that he almost thought he could hear it snap under the strain of his futile efforts? Could there be 
something wrong with his eyes that impaired his vision? Were his hands no longer his, since they refused to carry out his intentions? What drove him to distraction was the infuriating thought of the 
hereditary something, he did not know what, that sometimes made creation a sheer pleasure and at other times reduced him to such complete sterility that he forgot the very basics of drawing. It was 
like being swept up into some sickening vortex and filled with the urge to create while everything was being swirled away from one—pride in one’s work, hopes of success, the very meaning of one’s 
life! 

‘Listen, Claude,’ said Sandoz, ‘we’re not blaming you but it’s half-past six and we're both famished. ... Be a good fellow and come out with us.’ 

But Claude was busy cleaning a corner of his palette. He squeezed out more colours and replied, in a voice like thunder: 

‘No!’ 

For ten whole minutes nobody uttered a word, while the artist, beside himself, struggled with his painting. The other two sat there, anxious and downcast, wondering what they could do to calm him. 
There was a knock on the door. It was the architect who got up to open it. 

‘Hello! If it isn’t Malgras!’ 

The dealer was a big man with white, cropped hair and a red face mottled with purple which, combined with the old, very dirty green greatcoat in which he was enveloped, made him look like a down- 
at-heel cabby. 

‘| happened to be passing,’ he said in his husky, drinker’s voice, ‘when | spotted Sir at the window, so | thought I’d come up....’ 

He stopped short, receiving no response from the painter who, with a gesture of impatience, had turned firmly towards his canvas. Otherwise, Malgras was in no way perturbed; quite at his ease, he 
just stood there and ran his bloodshot eyes over the unfinished picture. He appraised it candidly in a sentence compounded of irony and sympathy. 

‘There’s a creation for you!’ 

Then, as nobody said a word, he ambled quietly round the studio, looking at the walls. 

Under his thick shell of dirt, old Malgras was a smart dealer with a taste and a flair for good painting. He never wasted his time on second-raters but instinctively went straight for the original, though 
still unrecognized painters whose future his flamboyant, drunkard’s nose could sniff out from afar. What was more, he drove a very hard bargain and would stop at nothing to acquire a coveted picture 
dirt cheap. After that he would be satisfied with a relatively honest profit, twenty per cent or at most thirty, as he ran his business on a basis of quick returns, never buying anything in the morning without 
knowing which of his customers would buy it in the evening. As a liar, he was superb. 

Near the door, he stood for a long while contemplating the nude studies painted at Boutin’s; his eyes lit up with the pleasure of a connoisseur, though he kept them carefully shaded under his heavy 
lids. He had talent, great talent, and a real feeling for life, this young maniac, if only he wouldn't waste his time on things that nobody wanted! 

Those little girl’s legs, that woman’s body, they were a delight to look at but they wouldn't sell. He had already made his choice—that little landscape, a bit of the Plassans country, both forceful and 
delicate but he pretended not to be looking at it. Then, after a time, he went up to it and said, in his off-hand way: 

‘What's this? Oh, one of the little things you did in Provence. ... Too crude. | still haven’t sold the last two.’ 

Then he rambled on lackadaisically: 

‘You may refuse to believe me, Sir Lantier but they just don’t sell, they just don’t. At home I’ve a room crammed with that sort of thing, so full that I'm afraid I'll put my foot through something every time 
| turn round. | can’t carry on like that, you know, | really can’t. | shall have to sell them off cheap, and that means the poor-house. ... Now you know me, Sir Lantier. You know my heart's bigger than my 
pocket and there’s nothing | like better than to oblige young men of talent like yourself. And you have talent, no doubt about it, and don’t | keep telling ’em you have? But they won't bite. Believe it or 
not, they just won't bite!’ 

He piled up the emotion very cleverly, then, with the impulse of someone who cannot resist extravagance, added: 

‘Ah well, | can’t go away empty-handed. ... How much for this little thing?’ 

Claude, angry and still very agitated, went on painting and did not even look round as he snapped out: 

‘Twenty francs.’ 

‘Twenty francs! You’re mad! You let me have the others at ten francs a time. ... I'll give you eight, take it or leave it.’ 

Usually Claude gave way at once. He had no patience with bargaining and at heart he was only too glad to make a little money. But this time he stood firm and told the dealer to his face what he thought 
about him; to which Malgras replied in kind, stripped him of all his talent, cursed him roundly, and called him an ungrateful young puppy. Then, taking out of his pocket, one at a time, three five-franc 
pieces, he pitched them one after the other on to the table where they fell chinking among the dirty crockery. 

‘One, two, three! ... and that’s the last, understand! There’s one too many already. But you'll pay it back; I'll knock it off something else, you see if | don’t. ... Fifteen francs for that bit of a thing! You'll 
be sorry for this, my lad! You'll wish you'd never done it.’ 

Claude was exhausted. He let the old dealer take down the picture himself, and it disappeared as if by magic into the green greatcoat. Had he slipped it into some special pocket, or tucked it away 
under the lapel? Wherever it was, it did not show. 

Having worked his trick, Malgras, suddenly calm, made as if to go, then turned back and said good-naturedly: 

‘Look, Lantier, | want a lobster. ... Can you manage one? It’s the least you can do, surely, after skinning me like this. Good, I'll provide the lobster, you'll do me a nice still-life and you can keep it for 
your trouble and eat it with your friends. How's that? Agreed?’ 

At this proposal, Sandoz and Dubuche, who had been taking everything in, burst into such peals of laughter that Malgras had to laugh with them. Oh, these good-for-nothing painters! Starving, every 
one of them. What would they do, the lazy spongers, if old Malgras didn’t show up now and again with a nice leg of lamb or a fine fresh brill, or a lobster complete with bunch of parsley? 

‘| get my lobster then, Lantier? ... Good ... Many thanks.’ 

He was back again in front of the big canvas. He gave a smile of mocking admiration, then took his leave, repeating: 

‘There’s a creation for you!’ 

Claude would have picked up palette and brushes again but his legs gave way beneath him and his arms dropped heavily to his sides as if bound to his body by some irresistible force. He staggered 
blindly across to his half-formed picture and, through the dreary silence that followed Malgras’s departure, he stammered: 

‘No, impossible! ... I’m finished! ... That swine’s finished me!’ 

The cuckoo had just called seven o'clock that meant that he had worked for eight solid hours with nothing to eat but a crust, without a moment's rest, on his feet the whole time and trembling with fever. 
Now the sun was going down, and the studio was filling with shadows, imparting a feeling of overpowering melancholy to the end of the day. When the light filtered away like this after a bout of fruitless 
labour, it felt as if the sun had disappeared for ever and taken with it all the life and gaiety and harmony of colours. ‘Come on, Claude,’ begged Sandoz, moved almost to tears by his friend’s despair. 
‘Come and have some dinner.’ 

‘Yes, come and have some dinner,’ repeated Dubuche and added: ‘You'll get it all sorted out in the morning.’ For a time Claude refused to give in. He stood riveted to the floor, deaf to their friendly 
voices, in grim determination. What he wanted to do now that his fingers were so numb they could not grip the brush, he did not know but he refused to acknowledge his impotence, burning with the 
mad desire to do something, to create something in spite of it. Even if he did nothing, he was going to stay where he was, he was not going to retreat before his difficulties. Finally, a tremor ran through 
his body like some long sob, and he made his move. Seizing a broad palette knife, with one slow, deliberate stroke he scraped off the head and shoulders of the reclining woman. It was murder he was 
committing, total obliteration in a mess of pulpy, muddy pigment. So all that remained, stretched out beside the man in the powerful jacket while in the background two lively female figures rolled and 
frolicked on the bright green turf, was a naked woman’s body with neither head nor shoulders, a mutilated trunk, a vague, corpselike shape, the dead flesh of the beauty of his dreams. Dubuche and 
Sandoz were already clattering down the wooden stairs. Claude went after them, suffering unspeakable torture at the thought of leaving his picture as it was, disfigured by an ugly, gaping wound. 
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THE week had started with disaster. Claude was plunged in one of his fits of doubt which made him hate painting with the hatred of a betrayed lover who curses his false mistress though tortured by 
the knowledge that he loves her still. On Thursday, after three horrible days of fruitless, solitary struggle, he was so disheartened that by eight o’clock in the morning he had walked out of his studio, 
slamming the door behind him and swearing he would never touch a brush again as long as he lived. Whenever he succumbed to a fit of depression he knew there was only one way of throwing it off: 
by getting away from himself, either by having a good healthy argument with some of his friends or, better still, by walking it off, tramping the streets of Paris till the heat and the smell of battle that rises 
from their paving stones had given him heart again. 
This Thursday he was dining as usual with Sandoz, who was at home to his friends every Thursday evening. But what was he going to do until then? He could not bear the idea of being alone with his 
gnawing despair, and would have gone straight to look up Sandoz if he had not remembered that the latter would be engaged at his office. He wondered about Dubuche, then hesitated, as their old 
friendliness had been cooler of late. The brotherly sympathy in times of stress had weakened; Dubuche had other ambitions now, and Claude was not unaware of a certain obtuseness, not to say 
hostility, in his attitude. Still, whom else could he turn to? So he decided to take the risk and made for the Rue Jacob where the architect occupied a box of a room on the sixth floor of a big cold house. 
Claude had already reached the second floor when the concierge shrieked up to him that Sir Dubuche was out and had not been in all night. He was so staggered by this outrageous announcement— 
the idea of Dubuche having an ‘affair'!—that it was some moments before he emerged on to the street again. This was a stroke of ill-luck he had not bargained for. What should he do now? Hovering 
on the corner of the Rue de Seine, wondering which way to go next, he suddenly remembered that Dubuche had talked of working all night at Duquersonniére’s studio, the night before the last day for 
sending in drawings for the Beaux-Arts Diploma competition. So he turned up towards the Rue du Four in the direction of the studio. Up to now he had always avoided going there for Dubuche, because 
of the jibes and cat-calls which always greeted outsiders. But today, emboldened by his agonizing solitude, he cast shyness to the winds and made straight for it, ready to face all manner of abuse to 
gain a companion in his troubles. 
The studio was at the back of an old, weather-beaten building in the narrowest part of the Rue du Four. To reach it he had to go through two filthy courtyards into a third, across which had been built a 
sort of hut of lath and plaster, formerly occupied by a packing-agent. From outside all that could be seen through the four big windows was the bare, whitewashed ceiling, for the lower panes had been 
rubbed with whitening. 
Claude went in, closed the door behind him but stopped where he was, on the threshold. It was a huge place, with rows of students sitting at four wide, double tables set at right-angles to the windows 
and cluttered with damp sponges, paint-pots, jars of water, iron candlesticks and the wooden boxes in which the students left their white overalls, compasses and colours. In one corner that was 
obviously never swept out, stood a large, rusty stove and the remains of last winter's coke. On the wall at the other end, between a pair of hand-towels, hung a big zinc water-cistern. The walls 
themselves, in this vast, bare, unkempt barn of a place, afforded a remarkable spectacle. Around their upper half ran shelves loaded with a nondescript collection of plaster casts; the lower half was 
hidden behind a barricade of drawing boards strapped together in bundles and a forest of T-squares and set squares; while the spaces which were left uncovered had gradually been filled up with 
drawings and scribblings, like scum splashed over the margins of an ever-open book. These were caricatures of people, sketches of unmentionable objects, expressions to make a gendarme blench; 
there were maxims, calculations, and addresses, the whole outshone by the plain, laconic statement chalked up in big letters in the place of honour: ‘On the seventh of June Gorju said, “To hell with 
Rome”: signed, Godemard.”* 
Claude was welcomed by a sort of general growl, the growl of wild beasts disturbed in their lair, and he stood in amazement at the sight of the place on the morning after ‘tumbril night’, as the architecture 
students call their last night of work for their diploma. Since the previous evening the entire studio, sixty students, had been shut up in this place, the ones who were not competing, the ‘slaves’, giving 
a hand to the ones who were behind with their drawings and trying to squeeze a whole week's work into twelve hours. At midnight they had feasted on cold meats and cheap wine. About one a.m., for 
dessert, they had sent out for three ladies from a neighbouring brothel. And so, without interrupting the work, the feast had developed into a Roman orgy thinly veiled in tobacco smoke. The last traces 
of it were still in evidence, strewn about the floor, greasy papers, broken bottles, sinister little pools now slowly sinking into the boards, while the whole place reeked of a mixture of burnt-out candles, 
the pungent musk used by the ladies, cold sausage, and wine. 
‘Outside! Outside! ... What an idiot! ... What's he after? ... Who is this dummy? ... Outside!’ they bawled, like a lot of savages. 
Claude, somewhat daunted by the outburst, wavered for a moment, wondering what to do. But by the time they had reached the refined stage of seeing who could bring out the most disgusting epithets, 
he had rallied and was just about to retaliate when Dubuche recognized him and blushed furiously, for he hated to be involved in situations of this kind. He was ashamed of Claude, and received his 
own share of jeers as he rushed up to him, spluttering with rage: 
‘How could you? ... | told you never to come inside! ... Wait for me in the yard.’ 
As he backed out, Claude was nearly bowled over by a small handcart which two bearded giants were just rushing into the yard. This was the ‘tumbril’ to which last night's work owed its name and to 
which for the past week the students whose outside jobs had made them behind with their studio work had been referring when they groaned they were ‘booked for the tumbril’. Now it was here, there 
was pandemonium. It was a quarter to nine, just time to get to the Beaux-Arts. The studio emptied in a general stampede; everybody elbowing his way out with his mounted drawing; the ones who 
wanted to hang back and put on the odd finishing touch were soon hustled out with the rest. In less than five minutes all the drawings were piled up in the cart, and the two bearded giants, the most 
junior members of the studio, harnessed between the shafts, raced away with their load while the rest of the mob streamed after them, shouting and pushing behind. They roared through the other two 
yards like a river in spate and poured out into the roadway, flooding the street with their din. 
Claude, too, was with them, running alongside Dubuche, who brought up the rear, very annoyed because he had not been able to spend another quarter of an hour to finish tinting his drawing. 
‘What are you doing afterwards?’ 
‘Oh, | have a whole host of things to do today.’ 
Discouraged, realising that his friend was not to be detained, Claude answered reluctantly. 
‘I'll leave you to it then. ... You'll be at Sandoz’s tonight, | expect.’ 
‘Well, yes. If I’m not asked to stay to dinner elsewhere.’ 
They were both getting out of breath. The mob was keeping up a goodish pace and, for the fun of prolonging its racket, was going the longest way round. At the bottom of the Rue du Four it had swept 
across the Place Gozlin and dashed into the Rue de I’Echaudé. In front, the handcart, pushed and pulled with increasing vigour, bumped madly over the uneven pavings giving its load of drawings a 
dreadful shaking; behind it, the students racing hell-for-leather forced everyone else to stand well out of the way to avoid being run down, while tradesmen stood open-mouthed in their shop doorways, 
thinking revolution had broken out. The entire neighbourhood was roused. In the Rue Jacob the din and confusion reached such a pitch that some people closed their shutters. As they turned at last 
into the Rue Bonaparte, one fair-haired youngster scooped up a little servant-girl who stood gaping on the pavement and carried her along, a straw on the waters. 
‘lll say goodbye then,’ said Claude. ‘See you tonight.’ 
‘See you tonight.’ 
Completely breathless, Claude broke away at the end of the Rue des Beaux-Arts. The others surged into the open forecourt of the School. He watched them until he had got his breath again, and then 
made his way back to the Rue de Seine. His bad luck was getting worse; it was clearly not intended that he should lead any of his friends astray that morning. He walked slowly up the street and on as 
far as the Place du Panthéon, without any particular plans in his mind. Then, as he happened to be so near, he thought he might just as well call on Sandoz at his office. It would be ten minutes well 
spent. To his amazement he was told that Mr. Sandoz had asked for a day off, to attend a funeral. He knew what that meant. Sandoz always made the same excuse when he wanted to do a good 
day's work at home. He had already turned in that direction when a sudden fellow-feeling for an artist absorbed in his work stopped him in his tracks. It would be a crime to go and disturb an honest 
workman, to break in on him with a tale of discouragement just when he was probably making splendid progress himself. 
Resigned to spending the day in his own company, Claude trailed gloomily along the riverside until noon, his brain throbbing with the persistent thought of his impotence but otherwise so numb that he 
perceived his favourite views of the Seine only as through a veil of mist. As he found himself back again in the Rue de la Femme-sans-Téte, he stopped to lunch at Gomard’s, the wine-shop with the 
sign ‘Au Chien de Montargis’ that always intrigued him. Some masons, their smocks caked with plaster, were already at table; he joined them and, like them, took the eight-sous ‘ordinary’: the bowl of 
broth into which he broke up his bread, and the slice of boiled beef and beans served on a plate still wet with washing-up water. Still too good, he thought, for a dud who can’t even do his own job! 
Whenever he had spoilt a piece of work he always set himself below the meanest labourer who at least had brawn enough to do his job. He lingered there for over an hour in the stultifying atmosphere 
of the general conversation before he resumed his leisurely, aimless walk along the streets. 
In the Place de I’Hotel de Ville an idea struck him which made him quicken his pace. Why had he never thought of Fagerolles? Fagerolles was a nice chap even though he was at the Beaux-Arts; he 
was jolly, and no fool. You could talk to him, even when he was trying to defend bad painting. If he’d been home for lunch, he was probably still there, in the Rue Vieille-du-Temple. 
It was cooler, Claude noticed, when he turned into that narrow street, for the day was now very hot. But in that busy little thorough-fare steam was still rising from the pavings; it was still damp and even 
slippery under foot, in spite of the cloudless sky. Every moment drays and waggonnettes threatened to run him down when the crowd forced him to step off the pavement. Still, as a street, it amused 
him. He liked the happy-go-lucky arrangement of the houses, their flat fronts plastered to the eaves with sign-boards, pierced with narrow slits of windows, each one of them a hive of busy craftsmen. 
At one of the narrowest points in the street his attention was arrested by a tiny paper-shop, with a barber's on one side and a tripe-shop on the other and its window full of ridiculous prints remarkable 
either for their mushy sentimentality or their barrack-room lewdness. Feasting their eyes on the amazing display were a dreamy-looking youth and a couple of giggling, precocious little girls. He could 
have slapped their faces. Fagerolles lived just opposite in an old, dark house that stood out further than its neighbours and was, in consequence, more thickly splashed with mud from the gutter. As 
Claude turned to cut across the street, an omnibus came bearing down upon him; he had just time to leap on to the pavement, at that point merely a kerb, as the wheels brushed past and splashed 
him up to the knees. 
Fagerolles senior dealt in ornamental zinc-work and had his workshops on the ground floor, using as his showrooms, because they were better lighted, the two big first-floor rooms overlooking the 
street. He lived at the back of the shop in a set of gloomy, stuffy little rooms like a cellar. There his son Henri had grown up, a true child of the Paris streets, on that narrow strip of pavement worn by 
the wheels of the traffic, drenched by the water from the gutter, across the street from the paper-shop, the tripe-shop and the barber's. His father had started by making him design ornaments for the 
shop. Then, when the lad had begun to have higher ambitions, had gone in for painting and started to talk about going to the Beaux-Arts, there had been quarrels and even blows, periods of estrangement 
and eventual reconciliations. And even now that Henri had begun to make his way, his father still treated him harshly and, although he was resigned to letting the boy do what he liked, was still convinced 
he was going to the bad. 
Claude brushed the filth off his clothes and plunged into the entry, through a long archway opening into a yard about which there hung the same greenish light and stale, musty smell one might expect 
to find at the bottom of a water-tank. The stairs ran up the outside of the building, protected by an awning and a balustrade crumbling with rust, and as Claude was passing the showrooms on the first 
floor he saw Mr. Fagerolles through the glass panel of a door, bending over some of his wares. Not wishing to appear rude, he went in, though he knew nothing more nauseating than the hideous, 
deceptive prettiness of Mr. Fagerolles’s zinc masquerading as bronze. 
‘Good afternoon, Sir Fagerolles. Is Henri still with you?’ 
The zinc-ornament dealer, a big, sallow-complexioned man, straightened up in the midst of his urns, flower-vases and statuettes, clutching in his hand the latest thing in thermometers, a woman juggler 
squatting on her heels and balancing the fine glass tube on the end of her nose. 
‘Henri hasn’t been home for lunch,’ he said curtly, leaving the young man somewhat disconcerted by his welcome. 
‘Oh, | see. He hasn’t been home. ... Sorry, Sir. Good afternoon.’ 
‘Good afternoon.’ 
Outside, Claude cursed to himself. No luck again! Fagerolles had escaped him too. He was annoyed with himself now for coming, and especially for taking an interest in the picturesque street, for that 
meant that he still harboured within him the canker of Romanticism. Perhaps that was his trouble; perhaps that was the false idea he could feel obstructing his brain! By the time he had reached the 
river again he was beginning to wonder whether to go back to his studio and see whether his picture was really as bad as he thought. But the very idea made him shudder. His studio struck him as a 
place of horror where he could never bear to live again now that it housed the mutilated corpse of something he had loved. No! No! Climbing those three flights of stairs, opening his door and shutting 
himself up with that was more than he could bear to contemplate. He crossed the Seine and walked from one end of the Rue Saint-Jacques to the other. There was nothing else for it; he was so 
miserable he could stand it no longer! He was going to the Rue d’Enfer to distract Sandoz from his work! 


The little fourth-floor apartment consisted of a dining-room, a bedroom and a small kitchen which Sandoz himself occupied, and, across the landing, another room where his mother, hopelessly 
paralysed, spent her days in doleful, self-imposed solitude. The street was deserted and the windows of the flat looked out over the vast gardens of the Sourds-Muets, across the rounded tree-tops to 
the square belfry of Saint-Jacques-du-Haut-Pas. 

Sandoz was in his room, sitting at his table, poring over a page of manuscript when Claude arrived. 

‘Am | disturbing you?’ 

‘Not at all. I've been at it since this morning. I've done enough. ... Believe it or not but I've been struggling for the last hour trying to knock one sentence into shape; it haunted me all through lunch.’ 

A gesture from Claude, together with his look of blank despair, and Sandoz summed up the situation at once. 

‘So you're in a bad way, too, are you?’ he said. ‘Come on. Let's go out; a good long walk will brighten the pair of us up. What do you think?’ 

As he was passing the kitchen he was detained for a moment by an old woman, his daily who came for two hours in the moming and two in the afternoon but on Thursdays stayed on for the evening 
because of the dinner. 

‘It’s all settled, then, is it, Sir?’ she asked. ‘Skate, and then roast leg of lamb and potatoes?’ 

‘Yes, if you would.’ 

‘For how many tonight, Sir?’ 

‘That's one thing | never know. ... Set for five, anyhow. ... For seven o'clock. We'll try to be back in time!’ 

Then, leaving Claude on the landing for a moment, Sandoz slipped in to see his mother. When he came out again, with the same solicitous discretion, the pair of them went downstairs without a word. 
On the doorstep, after a glance to right and left to take their bearings, they went up the street to the Place de l’Observatoire and then turned down the Boulevard du Montparnasse. It was their usual 
walk; they chose it instinctively, for there was nothing they loved better than a leisurely stroll down the long, broad stretches of the outer boulevards. Neither had spoken yet, for both were still preoccupied 
but they gradually recovered their good spirits in each other’s company. It was not until they were passing the Gare de I'Quest that Sandoz suddenly had an idea. 

‘| know,’ he said, ‘let’s go and look up Mahoudeau and see how that thing of his is getting on. | know he’s giving his saints and angels a miss today.’ 

‘Good idea!’ Claude answered. ‘We'll call on Mahoudeau.’ 

They turned at once into the Rue du Cherche-Midi, where, only a short walk from the boulevard, Mahoudeau the sculptor had rented a shop from a fruiterer who had gone bankrupt, rubbed a thick coat 
of whitening on the windows and called it a studio. There is something pleasantly provincial about this particular bit of the broad, quiet Rue du Cherche-Midi, and even just the faintest dash of the odour 
of sanctity. There are great open gateways leading to long strings of courtyards, a cow-byre that sends out wafts of bed-straw and manure, and a convent wall that seems to go on for ever. It was there, 
between the convent and a herbalist’s, that Mahoudeau had opened his studio which was still marked by the signboard with ‘Fruit and Vegetables’ painted on it in great yellow letters. Claude and 
Sandoz were nearly blinded more than once by little girls skipping in the road, for they had been forced off the pavement that was blocked by chairs where people sat sunning themselves on their 
doorsteps. They lingered a moment outside the herbalist’s. Between the two windows with their show of enemas, bandages, and a host of other intimate and delicate objects, under the bunches of 
dried herbs hanging over the doorway shedding their spicy odours on the passers-by, a thin, dark woman stood staring at them, while behind her, in the half light of the shop, they could make out the 
figure of a pallid little man apparently coughing out his lungs. They nudged each other and there was a roguish look in their eyes as they turned the handle of the studio door. 

It was a roomy shop but it appeared to be completely filled by an enormous heap of clay, a colossal Bacchante reclining on a rock. The planks which supported it sagged beneath the weight of the still 
more or less shapeless mass with its gigantic breasts and legs like twin towers. There was water all over the floor, buckets of muddy liquid about the place and a nasty, plastery mess in one comer, 
and the shelves which had once been used to display fruit and vegetables were now cluttered with casts after the antique, already assuming a thin, grey veil of accumulated dust. The place was as 
damp as a wash-house and reeked of wet clay, and the wan light from the whitened windows made it look even dirtier and more dismal than the average sculptor’s studio. 

Mahoudeau, whom they discovered sitting smoking his pipe in contemplation of his giantess, welcomed them with a cheerful ‘Hello! Come in!’ 

He was a thin little man with a bony face already, at twenty-seven, deeply furrowed with wrinkles. His narrow forehead was crowned by a bush of crisp, black hair, and the ferocious ugliness of his 
sallow face was tempered by the disarmingly childish smile in his pale, vacant eyes. He was the son of a Plassans stone-cutter and, having been brilliantly successful in the art competitions organized 
by the local Museum, had been sent to Paris with an annual grant of eight hundred francs for four years. But in Paris he had found himself out of his element, had failed at the Beaux-Arts and frittered 
away his allowance doing nothing, with the result that at the end of his four years, when he had found himself obliged to earn his living, he had hired himself out to a dealer in religious statuary for whom 
he slaved ten hours a day making Saint Josephs, Saint Rochs, Mary Magdalenes, and all the Saints in the calendar. During the last six months, since he renewed contact with his friends from Provence, 
his juniors from the days when they all attended ‘Auntie’ Giraud’s nursery school and now a lot of red-hot revolutionaries, his ambition had begun to revive. The more he saw of his rabid artist friends 
who fuddled his brain with their outrageous theories, the more his ambitions favoured the colossal. 

‘| say!’ Claude gasped. ‘What a piece!’ 

Mahoudeau, delighted, took out his pipe and blew a cloud of smoke. 

‘Yes, isn’t it?’ he said. ‘I’m going to show ‘em some real flesh, not those bladders of lard they're all so fond of!’ 

‘What's she doing, bathing?’ Sandoz asked. 

‘Bathing! Of course she isn’t. She’s a Bacchante ... will be when she gets her vine leaves.’ 

This was too much for Claude. 

‘A Bacchante!’ was his indignant exclamation. ‘What do you take us for? A Bacchante! Is there such a thing? A grape-picker, if you like, and a modern grape-picker, what's more! | know it’s a nude but 
what does that matter? She can be a peasant girl undressed, can’t she? People have got to feel that she’s alive!’ 

Mahoudeau merely trembled and said nothing for a moment; he was rather afraid of Claude’s censure and usually ended by accepting his ideal of strength and truth in art; so now, to make up for his 
shortcomings he blurted out obsequiously: 

‘Yes. Of course. That’s what | meant, really, a grape-picker. And she'll be alive, you'll see. She'll reek of woman when I've finished with her!’ 

Just then Sandoz, who was making his way round the great mass of clay, gave a cry of surprise: 

‘Well! If sly old Chaine isn’t here, too!’ 

And there, completely obscured by Mahoudeau’s gigantic work, sat the stolid Chaine, silently copying on to a diminutive canvas the rusty old studio stove. It was easy to discern his peasant origins in 
his slow, deliberate gestures and his thick bull-neck, tanned brown as leather by the sun of Provence. His only other prominent feature was his forehead, a forehead bulging with obstinacy, for his nose 
was so short that it was lost between his rosy cheeks, and his powerful jaws were hidden by his vigorous beard. He came from Saint-Firmin, a village near Plassans where he had been a shepherd 
until he was old enough to draw for conscription.* His undoing had been the enthusiasm of a local art-collector for the walking-stick handles he used to carve out of roots with his clasp knife. Once 
‘discovered’, he became the shepherd-boy genius, the artist with a future, according to his patron, who happened to be on the Museum Committee and who pushed him, flattered him and turned his 
head with hopes for the future. That had not prevented him from failing all along the line, in his class-work, in the Beaux-Arts entrance competition, in the local scholarship test; but he had come to Paris 
nevertheless. He had got his father, an impoverished peasant, to advance him his share of his patrimony, a mere thousand francs, on which to live for a year, until his undoubted success was achieved. 
The thousand francs lasted eighteen months. Then, when he had only twenty francs left, he had joined forces with his friend, Mahoudeau. They shared the same bed in the gloomy back premises of 
the shop; they shared the same loaf of bread, and they bought their bread once a fortnight only, so that it would be thoroughly stale and they would be unable to eat more than a small portion at a time. 
‘Very accurate, that stove of yours, Chaine,’ said Sandoz. 

Chaine did not answer but smiled through his beard, a smile of triumph that lit up his face like a ray of sunshine. To cap everything his patron’s advice had made him take up painting, in spite of his 
genuine talent as a wood-carver. And a clumsy job he made of it, succeeding only in reducing the purest and most vibrant colours to the same oppressive drab. But, for all his lack of skill, his great gift 
was accuracy. His infantile mind, still of the earth earthy, delighted in minute detail which he reproduced with the meticulous simplicity of a primitive. His stove, its perspective completely askew, was 
precise and lifeless and the colour of mud. 

Claude went over and looked at it and in a moment of pity, he who was usually so hard on bad painting, found a word to say in its favour: 

‘They'll never be able to call you a charlatan, anyhow, Chaine. You do at least paint as you feel, and that’s how it ought to be!’ 

The door had opened again and a young man stepped into the shop. He was tall, with fair hair, a big pink nose and large blue eyes, and was obviously short-sighted. He was laughing. 

‘That herbalist next door,’ he said. ‘There she is touting for customers ... and with a face like that!’ 

They all laughed then, except Mahoudeau, who appeared very embarrassed. 

‘Jory, the prize brick-dropper!’ laughed Sandoz, as he shook the newcomer’s hand. 

‘Why, what have | said now? Oh, you mean Mahoudeau here goes to bed with her!’ Jory went on, when he finally grasped the situation. ‘And why not? What's wrong with that? Who ever said “No” to 
a woman?’ 

‘It looks as if you said something to yours,’ said Mahoudeau simply. ‘She’s taken a piece out of your cheek.’ 

They all laughed again but this time it was Jory’s turn to blush. He had indeed two long, deep scratches down his cheek. The son of a Plassans lawyer, Jory had driven his father to despair by his 
amorous adventures that he had brought to a sensational climax by running away with a singer from a café-concert while pretending to be going to Paris to take up literature. For the past six months 
the pair of them had been camping out in a disreputable hotel in the Latin Quarter, and his companion literally skinned him alive every time he left her for some trollop or other he picked up on the 
street. That explained his perpetual scars, bloody noses, thick ears, and black eyes. 

While the others talked, Chaine alone went on solidly painting, with the determination of an ox yoked to a plough. Jory went into ecstasies over the ‘Grape-Picker’. He, too, adored fat women. At 
Plassans he had made his literary debut by turning romantic sonnets to the ample bosom and ampler hips of a local butcher's wife, the cause of many a restless night. In Paris, where he had joined up 
with the rest of the Plassans gang, he had branched out as an art critic, trying to make a living selling articles at twenty francs a time to an obstreperous little paper Le Tambour. One of his articles, a 
study of a picture of Claude’s exhibited by old Malgras, had just stirred up a terrific scandal by praising his friend at the expense of ‘the public's favourites’ and proclaiming him the leader of a new 
school, the ‘open-air’ school. Fundamentally extremely practical, he had no use for anything which was not to his own advantage and simply repeated the theories he heard the others expound. 

‘We must have an article on you now, Mahoudeau, he cried, ‘to launch this buxom wench of yours ... God! Just look at those thighs! Talk about a treat, eh!’ 

Then, suddenly changing the subject, he added: 

‘By the way, my old skinflint of a father repented! He’s afraid | might blot the family copy-book, so he’s sending me a hundred francs a month. I’m paying my debts.’ 

‘Debts!’ said Sandoz with a quiet smile. ‘What do you know about debts?’ 

Jory's hereditary avarice was a standing joke with his friends. He never paid his women, and somehow managed his riotous living without money and without a slate. With his instinctive knowledge of 
how to get everything for nothing, he combined perpetual duplicity, the habit of lying he had contracted in the pious atmosphere of his home, where he was so anxious to conceal his vices that he lied 
all the time about everything, even when it was quite pointless. He had a superb reply for Sandoz, a reply worthy of a sage who has seen life: 

‘And what do any of you know about the value of money?’ 

The others booed, called him a ‘dirty bourgeois’ and were on the point of using even more powerful epithets when a gentle tapping on a window pane reduced them all to silence. 

‘Damn that woman!’ growled Mahoudeau. 

‘What woman?’ said Jory. ‘The herbalist next door? Let’s have her in. We'll have some fun.’ 

The door was open already and there on the doorstep was the woman, Madam Jabouille, known to them all as Mathilde. She was only thirty but her thin, flat face was already deeply lined, while her 
eyes burned with passion under their dark blue lids. It was said that the priests had arranged her marriage to the little herbalist Jabouille, who was a widower and who did good business in that church- 
going neighbourhood. It was certainly possible, on occasion, to catch sight of a figure in a cassock gliding through the mysterious little shop which the herbs and spices filled with the fragrance of 
incense, where the sale of sprays was negotiated with discreetness worthy of the cloister and unction reminiscent of the vestry, and where customers whispered as devoutly as in a confessional, 
slipping the enemas unobtrusively into their reticules and departing with eyes cast modestly down. There had been unfortunate rumours of abortions but right-minded people attributed them to the 
malice of the wine-merchant across the street. Since Jabouille had remarried, business had begun to decline. The coloured bottles seemed to be losing their brightness and the dried herbs hanging 
from the ceiling were falling to dust while Jabouille himself, reduced to little more than a shadow, was coughing himself to death. Even though Mathilde herself was a regular churchgoer, the church- 
going customers fell away, for they thought she made herself too obvious with other men now that Jabouille was worn out. 


She stood in the doorway for a moment, her sharp eyes taking everything in, and soon the room was filled with her all-pervading perfume, the strong smell of simples that impregnated her clothes and 
scented her greasy, always untidy hair—the sickly sweetness of mallow, the sharpness of elderberry, the bitterness of rhubarb, all dominated by that warm odour of strong peppermint which seemed 
to be the very breath of her lungs, the breath she breathed into the faces of her men. 

‘Oh dear! You have visitors,’ she exclaimed, feigning surprise. ‘I didn’t know. I'll come back later.’ 

‘Yes, do,’ replied Mahoudeau angrily. ‘I’m going out, anyhow. You can give me a sitting on Sunday.’ 

In amazement, Claude looked first at Mathilde and then at the ‘Grape-Picker’. 

‘What!’ he exclaimed. ‘Do you mean to say it's Madam Jabouille who poses for those muscles? Piling it on a bit, aren’t you?’ 

The others laughed as Mahoudeau concocted an explanation. No, not for the bust or the legs, only the head and hands, and only for the odd details even then. But Mathilde shrieked with laughter too, 
for she had now come brazenly into the room, closed the door behind her and was quite at home with all the men, sidling up and sniffing them like a dog on the scent. When she laughed, she showed 
the gaps in her mouth where teeth were missing, and that, added to her generally wizened appearance, made her look frighteningly ugly. Jory, whom she had not seen before, was the one who attracted 
her; he was plump and fresh and there was something promising about his big pink nose. She nudged him; then, hoping to arouse his interest, dropped into Mahoudeau’s lap with all the abandon of a 
prostitute. 

‘Don't,’ said Mahoudeau as he rose to his feet. ‘I’m busy. ... Isn’t that so, boys, somebody's expecting us?’ 

He gave them a wink. He was looking forward to a nice long walk in their company, so they all replied that somebody was expecting them and set to work helping him to cover up his sculpture with old 
wet dusters. 

Mathilde, meanwhile, looking rather quelled and disappointed, did not go but stood about, moving when she found herself in the way. Chaine, who had stopped painting, sat glaring at her over the top 
of his canvas, shy but greedy with pent-up desire. Until now he had not opened his lips but as Mahoudeau was starting out with the other three he said in his thick, muffled voice: 

‘Will you be back?’ 

‘Not till late. Get yourself some supper and don’t wait up. Goodbye.’ 

So Chaine was left alone with Mathilde in the damp shop among the heaps of clay and the pools of water, the poverty and disorder, under the crude and chalky daylight that poured in through the 
whitened windows. 

When they got outside, Claude and Mahoudeau walked on ahead, followed by Sandoz and Jory, who protested loudly when Sandoz teased him by saying he had made a conquest of Mathilde. 

‘Oh, no! She’s awful. Old enough to be mother to the lot of us. A toothless old bitch, that’s all she is, and stinks like a medicine-chest!’ 

Sandoz laughed at Jory’s exaggerated picture: 

‘Don’t overdo it,’ he said. ‘Besides, you are not usually so fussy. She can probably still give points to some of your conquests.’ 

‘Which ones, I'd like to know? ... Now we're out of the way, you can bet she’s pounced on Chaine. Just think of the fun they're having, the pigs!’ 

Mahoudeau, who, to all appearances, was deep in discussion with Claude, suddenly turned round in the middle of a sentence and said: 

‘As if | cared!’ 

He finished what he had been saying to Claude, then called again over his shoulder: 

‘Besides, Chaine’s too dense anyway!’ 

The subject was dropped, and as the four of them strolled gently along they seemed to take up the whole width of the Boulevard des Invalides. The gang usually spread out like that, as friends tacked 
themselves on to it until it looked like a horde on the war-path. As they squared their broad young shoulders, these twenty-year-olds took possession of the entire pavement. Whenever they were 
together, fanfares cleared the way before them and they picked up Paris in one hand and put it calmly in their pocket. Victory was theirs for certain, so what did they care about down-at-heel boots and 
threadbare jackets when they could be conquerors at will? Their disdain went hand-in-hand with a boundless contempt for everything outside their art, for society, and, above all, for politics. What use 
had they for such sordid nonsense? Nothing but a lot of brainless old dodderers. Their youthful arrogance set them above all sense of justice and made them deliberately ignore all the claims of social 
life in their mad pursuit of their dreams of an artists’ Utopia. There were times when it turned their heads completely but it also gave them both strength and courage. 

In the warmth of their hope and enthusiasm, Claude began to take heart and cheer up. All that remained of the morning’s tortures was a remote feeling of numbness as he launched into a discussion 
of his picture with Sandoz and Mahoudeau, swearing, of course, that he was certainly going to destroy itin the morning. Jory, flashing defiant though myopic glances at all the old ladies they encountered, 
was holding forth on his theories of artistic production. You should produce exactly as you feel, in the first burst of inspiration. He himself never crossed out so much as a line. As they talked the four 
friends made their way down the boulevard, and the quietness and the long endless rows of trees made a perfect setting for their arguments. But as they came out into the Esplanade des Invalides, 
their argument flared up into so violent a quarrel that they came to a halt in the very middle of that spacious thoroughfare, with Claude furiously telling Jory he was an idiot, arguing that it was better to 
destroy one’s work than sell third-rate stuff, and swearing that nothing disgusted him more than a mercenary commercial attitude, while Sandoz and Mahoudeau stood by, both talking at once at the 
tops of their voices. Passers-by, wondering what it was all about, first turned and stared, and finally began to gather round the four young men who looked as if they might fly at each other’s throats at 
any moment. But they had to turn away disappointed, feeling they had been fooled when the four friends suddenly forgot their quarrel and turned as one man to rhapsodize at the sight of a nursemaid 
in a light dress and long cherry-coloured ribbons. Well, they were damned! Just look at that for colour! They were enraptured. Half closing their eyes to appreciate the full effect, they moved off after 
the girl among the trees, like men suddenly aroused from a dream and surprised to be down to earth again. They adored the Esplanade, open as it was to the whole sky, bounded only on the south 
side by the Invalides, so quiet and yet so vast, allowing room for their expansive gestures; they looked on it as a kind of breathing space in a Paris that was too small, too stuffy for the ambition in their 
breasts. 

‘Are you two going somewhere?’ Sandoz asked Mahoudeau and Jory. 

‘No, not really,’ the latter answered. ‘We were going with you. Where are you going?’ 

It was Claude who replied, with a strange, blank look in his eye: 

‘| hadn't thought ... Along here.’ 

And they turned and walked along the Quai d’Orsay as far as the Pont de la Concorde. As they passed the Corps Législatif, he added with a look of disgust: 

‘Of all the filthy-looking buildings!’ 

‘That was a damned good speech Jules Favre made a couple of days ago,’ said Jory. ‘Old Rouher wasn’t half riled!’ 

The three others refused to let him go on, and the quarrel broke out again. Who was Jules Favre, they wanted to know? Who ever heard of Rouher?* Did they even exist? Couple of windbags nobody 
would think of mentioning ten years after they were dead! And as they crossed over the bridge, they shook their heads pityingly at Jory. By the time they had reached the middle of the Place de la 
Concorde they were quiet again. It was Claude who broke the silence again. 

‘That,’ he declared as he looked around him, ‘is not so filthy-looking.’ 

It was four o'clock, and the day was just beginning to wane in a golden haze of glorious sunshine. To right and left, towards the Madeleine and the Corps Législatif, the lines of buildings stretched far 
into the distance, their rooftops cutting clean against the sky. Between them the Tuileries gardens piled up wave upon wave of round-topped chestnut trees, while between the two green borders of its 
side avenues the Champs-Elysées climbed up and up, as far as the eye could see, up to the gigantic gateway of the Arc de Triomphe that opened on to infinity. The Avenue itself was filled with a 
double stream of traffic, rolling on like twin rivers, with eddies and waves of moving carriages tipped like foam with the sparkle of a lamp-glass or the glint of a polished panel, down to the Place de la 
Concorde with its enormous pavements and roadways like big, broad lakes, crossed in every direction by the flash of wheels, peopled by black specks which were really human beings, and its two 
splashing fountains breathing coolness over all its feverish activity. 

Claude was quivering with delight. 

‘Ah! this Paris!’ he cried. ‘It’s ours! All ours for the taking!’ 

Each one of them was thrilled almost beyond words as they looked on the scene with eyes that shone with desire. Did they not feel glory being wafted over the whole vast city from the top of that 
Avenue? Paris was here, and they meant it to be theirs. 

‘And we'll take it,’ asserted Sandoz, with his look of stubborn determination. 

‘Of course we willl’ added Jory and Mahoudeau. 

They moved on again and, after walking some time at random, found themselves behind the Madeleine. As they came into the Place du Havre from the Rue Tronchet, Sandoz suddenly called out: 
‘So we're going to Baudequin’s, are we?’ 

The others looked surprised but agreed they must have been going to Baudequin’s. 

‘What day is it?’ Claude asked. ‘Thursday? ... Fagerolles and Gagniére’ll be there ... Come on, let’s go to Baudequin’s.’ 

So they turned up the Rue d’Amsterdam. They had just walked right across Paris, one of their favourite jaunts, although they had other favourites too; all along the riverside, for example, or over part 
of the fortifications, from the Porte Saint-Jacques, say, to Les Moulineaux; or perhaps out to Pére-Lachaise and back round the outer boulevards. For a whole day at a time they would roam the streets 
and squares, as long as their legs would carry them, as if they wanted to conquer one district after another by flinging their startling theories in the face of its houses. The pavements they tramped were 
their battlefield, the very soil of which produced an ecstasy which drugged their fatigue. 

The Café Baudequin was on the Boulevard des Batignolles, at the corner of the Rue Darcet. The gang had made it its regular meeting-place; why, they could never say, for Gagniére was the only 
member who lived near it. There they met every Sunday evening, and on Thursdays about five o’clock any of them who happened to be free usually looked in at least for a moment or two. On this 
particular Thursday, as it was so sunny, the little tables outside under the awning were all occupied and their double rank of customers filled the entire pavement. But the gang detested all such cheek- 
by-jowl ostentation, so they pushed their way through the crowd into the cool, deserted café. 

‘Why, Fagerolles is all by himself!’ said Claude, as he made his way to their usual table and shook hands with its one occupant, a pale, slim young man with a girlish face and a waggish, inveigling look 
in his steely grey eyes. They all sat down and ordered beer, while Claude went on talking to Fagerolles. 

‘| went looking for you at your father’s place this afternoon. | can’t say he welcomed me with open arms.’ 

Fagerolles, who fancied himself as a tough, laughed and slapped his thigh. 

‘Oh, he makes me sick, the old man!’ he said. ‘I cleared out this morning, after a bit of a dust-up. He will try to make me design a lot of junk for his damned zinc. As if | didn’t do enough junk at the 
Beaux-Arts!’ 

His easy joke at the expense of his teachers delighted his friends. He amused them, and his ceaseless flow of both flattery and disparagement won their undying affection. He smiled disarmingly, first 
at one and then at another, while with inborn facility his long, supple fingers worked out intricate little sketches with the drops of beer spilled on the table. His art came easily to him and he had a happy 
knack of making a success of everything. 

‘Where’s Gagniére?’ asked Mahoudeau. ‘Haven't you seen him?’ 

‘No. And I've been here an hour.’ 

Jory said nothing but nudged Sandoz and motioned with his head in the direction of a girl sitting with her gentleman at a table at the far end of the room. There were only two other customers in the 
place, a couple of gendarmes busy playing cards. She looked little more than a child, a typical product of the Paris streets, where youngsters still look spare and immature even at eighteen. Her bang 
of short blonde hair, her delicate little nose and the big smiling mouth in her quaint, rosy face made her look rather like a well-brushed dog. She was turning over the pages of a picture-paper while her 
escort solemnly sipped his madeira. Every now and then she flashed a lively glance at the gang over the top of her paper. 

‘How's that? Not bad, eh?’ muttered Jory, already more than interested. ‘Who the devil's she after? ... She’s looking straight at me.’ 

Fagerolles instantly retorted: 

‘Look here, there’s no question about it. She’s mine! ... You don’t think I've been here an hour just waiting for you, do you?” 

The others laughed, and Fagerolles lowered his voice to tell them about Irma Bécot. Quaint little thing, and screamingly funny! He knew her whole history. She was the daughter of a grocer in the Rue 
Montorgueil. Well educated; at school till she was sixteen; reading, writing, arithmetic, scripture, and what not; she used to do her homework in the shop between a couple of bags of lentils, and finished 
her education at street level, living in the rush and bustle of the pavements, learning about life from the everlasting gossip of the local cooks who laid the dark secrets of the neighbourhood bare as they 


waited for their quarter of Gruyére. Her mother was dead and her father had, very sensibly, taken to sleeping with his maids, as it saved him the trouble of seeking satisfaction elsewhere. But it also 
developed his taste for women; much wanted more, so in next to no time he was launched upon such an orgy of dissipation that the grocery business was frittered away too, all the dried vegetables, 
jar upon jar, drawerfuls of sweetmeats, everything. Irma was still a schoolgirl when one of her father’s assistants rolled her over on a basket of figs one evening as he was closing the shop. Six months 
later the business was ruined; her father died of a stroke and Irma sought refuge with an aunt who ill-treated her. Three times she ran away with a boy who lived opposite, and three times she came 
back. The fourth time she ran away for good and roved around all the low haunts of Montmartre and the Batignolles. 

‘Another trollop!’ said Claude, with a look of contempt. 

All at once, after a whispered leave-taking, her escort got up and went out. Irma watched him go and then, like a child let out of school, dashed across and sat herself on Fagerolles’s lap. 

‘See what he’s like? Can't shake him off! ... Kiss me quick, he’s coming back!’ 

She kissed him full on the lips and then took a drink from his glass. She included all the others in her embrace and laughed engagingly at all of them, for she adored artists and was only sorry they were 
not rich enough to afford women just for themselves. 

Jory seemed to be the one who attracted her most. He was very taken and his eyes burned like coals of fire as he looked at her. As he was smoking, she took his cigarette from his mouth and put it 
into her own, chattering all the time like a mischievous magpie. 

‘So you're all painters, eh? How funny! What are those three looking so glum about? Laugh, can’t you? Or do you want me to come and tickle you? That'll learn you!’ 

True enough, Claude, Mahoudeau, and Sandoz were so taken aback that they just sat looking on without even a smile. She was still on the alert, and as soon as she heard her escort coming back she 
said hastily to Fagerolles: 

‘How about tomorrow night? Pick me up at the Brasserie Bréda.’ 

Then, pushing the wet cigarette back into Jory’s mouth, she made off to her own table, taking ridiculously big strides, making wild gestures, and pulling an unexpectedly funny face. By the time her 
escort arrived, looking very serious and rather pale, she was exactly as he had left her, her eyes still fixed on the same picture. The whole of this scene had been enacted so rapidly, at such a rollicking 
speed, that the two policemen, good sorts the pair of them, were ready to choke with laughter as they shuffled their cards. 

Irma had obviously made the conquest of the whole gang. Sandoz said her name, Irma Bécot, would sound well in a novel; Claude wondered whether he could get her to pose for him, and Mahoudeau 
saw her as a statuette, a Street-Urchin, a subject bound to sell. After a while she departed, throwing kisses behind her escort’s back to every one, a whole shower of kisses that roused Jory’s excitement 
to fever pitch. But Fagerolles was unwilling to lend her to any of them. It amused him, unconsciously, to think he had found in her another child of the streets like himself; he was tickled by the thought 
of the pavement depravity he sensed in her. 

At five o'clock, the gang called for more beer. Local habitués had filled up the neighbouring tables and, half in scorn, half in uneasy deference, were now beginning to look askance at the artists’ corner. 
They were well known and even beginning to acquire some notoriety. But now they just talked banalities; the heat, the difficulty of getting a seat on the bus to the Odéon, the discovery of an eating- 
place run by a wine-merchant where they served decent meat. One of them wanted to start an argument about a lot of dud pictures recently accepted by the Musée du Luxembourg,* but everybody 
agreed that the pictures were not worth the gilt they were framed in, so the subject was dropped and they sat for a time just smoking, exchanging the odd word or sharing a laugh in unspoken complicity. 
‘Look here,’ said Claude at last, ‘are we waiting for Gagniére or not?’ 

The rest of them complained, too, that Gagniére was a nuisance but they were sure he would turn up as soon as there was any soup going. 

‘Yes, come on,’ said Sandoz. ‘Let’s go. There’s leg of lamb tonight, so let's try to be on time.’ 

Each of them paid for his own drinks and then they left. Their departure caused something of a stir in the café. Some of the young men, who were probably painters, whispered to each other and pointed 
at Claude, as if he were the chief of some terrible tribe of savages. Jory’s famous article was taking effect; the public was co-operating and creating the ‘open-air’ school on its own account. The gang 
still looked on the whole thing as a joke and said that the Café Baudequin had no idea of the honour they were doing it by making it the probable cradle of a revolution. 

Their number had increased to five, for Fagerolles had joined them, when they left the café and started back across Paris with the calm and certainty of conquerors. 

They went down the Rue de Clichy, along the Rue de la Chaussée-d’Antin into the Rue de Richelieu, crossed the Seine by the Pont des Arts, jeering at the Institut as they passed, and reached the 
Luxembourg by the Rue de Seine, where a poster in three glaring colours, advertising a fairground circus, made them shout with admiration. Evening was coming on and the flow of traffic slowing 
down, as if the tired city was lingering in the shadows, like a woman ready to give herself to the first man with vigour enough to claim her. 

When they reached the Rue d’Enfer, Sandoz showed the others into his room and then went in to see his mother in hers; he spent a few moments there, came out smiling tenderly as he always did, 
and joined his friends without a word. They were soon making a terrible din, everybody laughing, arguing, and shouting at once. Sandoz tried to set a good example by helping the daily woman, who 
was complaining bitterly because it was half-past seven and her lovely joint was drying up in the oven. The five were already at table eating their excellent onion soup when a new guest arrived. 
‘Gagniére!’ they yelled as one man. 

Vague little Gagniére, with his chubby, startled face fringed with a blond and wispy beard, stood for a moment in the doorway blinking his green eyes. Gagniére came from Melun, where his wealthy 
parents had just left him a couple of houses. He had learnt to paint all by himself in the Forest of Fontainebleau, and painted conscientious, well-meaning landscapes. But his real passion was for 
music. It was a kind of mania with him, an unquenchable fire in his brain that put him on a par with the rest of the hotheads in the gang. 

‘Am | one too many?’ he asked, in a quiet voice. 

‘Of course you're not! Come in!’ replied Sandoz. 

The woman was already setting another place. 

‘Don't you think we might set a place for Dubuche at the same time?’ Claude asked. ‘He said he was almost certain to come.’ 

But the suggestion was shouted down. Dubuche was beyond the pale; he had gone into Society. Jory told how he had seen him out driving with an old lady and her daughter and carrying their 
sunshades. 

‘What have you been up to that makes you so late?’ Fagerolles asked Gagniére. 

Gagniére, who was just going to take his first spoonful of soup, put it back in his plate. 

‘I've been in the Rue de Lancry, listening to chamber music,’ he said. ‘Schumann. Things ... oh! you can’t imagine what they were like! Things that get you here, somehow, at the back of your head, 
like a woman breathing down your neck. ... Not like a kiss. ... No, more insubstantial than that ... a breath, a soft, faint breath. Oh! it’s like ... like feeling your soul going out of your body!’ 

His eyes glistened with tears and his face turned pale in his ecstasy. 

‘Have your soup,’ put in Mahoudeau, ‘and tell us all about it afterwards.’ 

When the skate was served, the vinegar bottle was brought on to the table for those who wanted to give an extra fillip to the black-butter sauce. They attacked the simple meal with great gusto, 
devouring large quantities of bread but being careful to put plenty of water with their wine. They had just greeted the leg of lamb with a hearty cheer, and the master of the house had just begun to 
carve, when the door opened again. This time the late comer was received with furious protests: 

‘Full up! No more room! ... Outside! ... Turncoats not wanted!’ 

It was Dubuche. He was out of breath with running and, astounded by his hostile reception, pushed his great pale face round the door and tried to stammer out some kind of excuses. 

‘Itisn’t my fault, really. It’s the buses. ... | had to let five go past, all full up, in the Champs-Elysées.’ 

‘Don't believe him! He’s fibbing! Send him away! Don't give him any lamb! Send him away! Send him away!’ 

When he did manage to get inside the room, they saw he was very formally dressed, all in black: black trousers, black frock-coat, spick and span and meticulous as a bourgeois going to dine in town. 
‘Hello! He’s missed his party!’ cried Fagerolles. ‘His society friends didn’t ask him to stay, so he’s come here to eat our lamb as he’s nowhere else to go!’ 

Dubuche blushed and stammered. 

‘Oh! What a thing to say! ... That's just not fair! Shut up, the lot of you!’ 
Sandoz and Claude, who were sitting next to each other, looked at him and smiled; Sandoz motioned to him as if to say: 

‘Get yourself a plate and a glass and come and sit here between us two. They'll leave you alone then.’ 

But all the time they were eating the lamb they never stopped teasing him. He took it all in good part, like a good fellow, and when the woman had brought him a plate of soup and a portion of skate, 
he began to play up to their jokes, pretending to be ravenous, mopping up his plate with his bread, telling how one mother had turned him down as a prospective son-in-law because he was an architect. 
The meal ended in pandemonium, with everyone talking at once. The last course, a choice piece of Brie, was particularly well received, not a trace of it was left. The bread nearly ran out and the wine 
actually did, so everybody washed the meal down with a good long draught of water, with much smacking of lips and clicking of tongues, accompanied by hearty laughter. And so, with faces flushed 
and paunches full, and with that blissful feeling experienced by people who have dined on the richest viands, they moved into the bedroom. 

It was just another of Sandoz’s pleasant gatherings. Even at his poorest he had always had a bite to share with his friends. He liked doing it; he liked to be one of a band, all good friends, all living for 
the same ideals. Although he was the same age as his friends, he beamed with a pleasant, fatherly sort of kindness to see them about him, under his own roof, all intoxicated with the same ambitions. 
He had no drawing-room, so he threw his bedroom open to the gang and, as space there was limited, two or three of them had to sit on the bed. Through the windows, flung wide open on hot summer 
evenings, they could see two dark shapes against the clear sky, towering over the neighbouring housetops, the belfry of Saint Jacques-du-Haut-Pas and the tree in the garden of the Sourds-Muets. 
When they were in funds there was beer to drink and everyone brought his own tobacco, so the room was soon so thick with smoke that they could hardly see each other as they sat talking far into the 
night, in the vast and melancholy silence of that out-of-the-way corner of the city. 

On this particular evening, the daily woman was tapping on the door by nine o’clock to say, ‘I've finished, Sir Sandoz. May | go now?’ 

‘Yes, off you go,’ was the answer. ‘You have left some water on, haven't you? ... I'll make the tea.’ 

Sandoz got up and went out when she had gone, and stayed out for about a quarter of an hour. He had been saying good night to his mother; he tucked her up in her bed every night before she settled 
to sleep. 

The talk was getting noisier. Fagerolles was just telling them something that had happened to him. 

‘Yes, my friend,’ he was saying, ‘at the Beaux-Arts they actually correct the model! ... The other day Mazel came up to me and said: “Those two legs aren’t properly balanced.” So | said: “I know they 
aren't, neither are hers.” It was little Flore Beauchamp, and you know what she’s like. He was furious, and what do you think he said! He said: “Well, if they aren’t they ought to be!” 

They were all convulsed, especially Claude, for whose benefit Fagerolles had told the story, as a form of flattery. He had been influenced by Claude for some time and, although he still painted with the 
slickness of a conjuror, all he talked about now was solid painting, chunks of nature flung raw on to the canvas, pulsating with life—which did not prevent him from making fun of the ‘open-air’ school, 
when he was in other company, and accusing them of putting on their paint with a ladle. 

Dubuche, who had not laughed because he was so shocked, screwed up the courage to retort: 

‘Why do you stay on at the Beaux-Arts if you think it’s so stupid? If you don’t like it, leave! ... Oh, | know you've all got a down on me because | stand up for the Beaux-Arts but you see | happen to 
believe that if you want to do a job you can’t do better than learn to do it properly.’ 

The others roared in derision, and Claude had to assert himself very firmly to make himself heard. 

‘He’s right,’ he said. ‘You ought to learn your job. But it isn’t perhaps the best thing to learn it from a lot of hide-bound teachers who want to impose their point of view on you at all costs. ... Mazel’s a 
fool! Saying Flore Beauchamp’s legs aren't properly balanced! You've seen ‘em for yourselves, haven't you? They're amazing! They tell everything there is to know about her, fast living included!’ 

He lay back on the bed and, as he gazed into space, talked on, his voice warm with enthusiasm. 

‘Life! Life! Life! What it is to feel it and paint it as it really is! To love it for its own sake; to see it as the only true, everlasting, ever-changing beauty, and refuse to see how it might be “improved” by being 
emasculated. To understand that its so-called defects are really signs of character. To put life into things, and put life into men! That’s the only way to be a God!’ 

His faith in himself was reviving, aroused by the long walk across Paris, and now he was warming again to his passion for full-blooded nature. The others listened in silence, then, after one last, wild 
gesture, he went on in a quieter voice: 

‘Ah, well, everybody has a right to his own ideas but the trouble is, at the Institut, they're even less tolerant than we are ... and the Institut is the Salon Selection Committee, so I’m sure that fool Mazel’s 
going to turn me down again.’ 


That released all their wrath; the question of the Selection Committee always did. They wanted reforms, and each had his own ready-made solution, varying from the election by universal suffrage of a 
very liberal committee to complete freedom, with the Salon open to all comers. 
While the others were deeply involved in their discussions Gagniére had drawn Mahoudeau towards the open window, and as he looked away out into the night he was murmuring in a vague, far-away 
voice: 
‘It's hardly noticeable, really, just the faintest impression, a matter of four bars. But it's the amount of meaning he’s got into it! ... It makes me think first of a fleeting landscape, with the shadow of a 
hidden tree at the turn of a melancholy bit of road, and then of a woman passing by, just the faintest glimpse of a profile as she goes away, away into the distance, never to be seen again...’ 
Just then Fagerolles called out. 
‘Gagniére, what are you sending to the Salon this year?’ 
But Gagniére did not hear; he was too enraptured. 
‘In Schumann,’ he went on, ‘there’s everything. He’s infinite. ... And Wagner! ... They hissed him again last Sunday!’ 
Another shout from Fagerolles brought him up with a start. 
‘What? Eh? What am | sending to the Salon? Oh, a landscape, probably, a bit of the Seine. It’s hard to know, really. I’ve got to feel satisfied with it myself first,’ he replied, suddenly shy and diffident 
again. 
His scruples of artistic conscience often kept him for months working over a canvas no bigger than a man’s hand. Following the example of those masters who first made the conquest of nature, the 
French landscape painters, his chief preoccupations were accuracy of tone and exact observation of values but he worked as a theorist whose integrity made him heavy-handed with his brush. It often 
happened that he was too timid to risk a really vibrant note and produced something surprisingly grey and sad, in spite of his revolutionary passion. 
‘Wait till they see my piece,’ put in Mahoudeau. ‘That'll give em something to think about.’ 
‘Oh, you'll get in all right,’ said Claude. ‘The sculptors are always more open-minded than the painters. Besides, you know what you're after, and you’re bound to bring it off ... you've got it in your 
fingers. ... She’s going to be worth looking at, that grape-picker of yours.’ 
Claude’s compliment gave Mahoudeau something to think about, for although power was what he aimed at in his work it was not really his natural bent, and he despised grace, though it sprang from 
his rough, uneducated workman’s fingers, invincible and persistent as a flower sown in hard ground by the wind. 
Fagerolles, smart as usual, was not exhibiting, in case his teachers did not like it, so he poured out all his contempt on the Salon—‘a filthy old junk-shop where good painting went as mouldy as the 
bad.’ Though he would never admit it, what he wanted was the Prix de Rome, though he ridiculed that along with the rest. 
Jory planted himself in the middle of the floor, his glass of beer clutched in his fist, and punctuated his remarks with sips. 
‘I've had just as much as | can stand of that famous Selection Committee!’ he exclaimed. ‘It’s got to be smashed, and I’m going to smash it! | shall open the attack in our next number, and I'll give it hell, 
so don’t forget to let me have a note or two, and between us we'll do for it. It'll be fun.’ 
Amid the general enthusiasm Claude regained his self-esteem completely. The battle was on, and he was in it! They were all in it, elbow to elbow, to march to the fray. Not one among them at that 
moment had any thought of his own personal glory, for as yet nothing had come between them, neither their fundamental disparities that they had not yet realised, nor the spirit of rivalry which was one 
day to set them at variance. The success of one, surely, meant success for them all! Bubbling over with youth and brotherly devotion, they were launched again into the old, old dream of banding 
together to conquer the earth, each making his own contribution, each supporting the other, the whole band in a firm and serried rank to the very end. Claude, as acknowledged leader, was already 
distributing the victors’ laurels. Even Fagerolles, in spite of his Parisian cynicism, believed in the need for banding together, while Jory, duller in appetite than his friends, still not quite free of his slough 
of provincialism, was nevertheless doing all in his power to help them, making mental notes of what they said and already planning his articles in his mind. Mahoudeau, deliberately exaggerating, was 
making violent, convulsive gestures, like a baker kneading the whole world like a lump of dough; Gagniére, now freed from the shackles of his pale grey painting, was rhapsodizing about subtleties of 
feeling, tracing them to disappearing point in the remotest realms of intelligence, while Dubuche, with his solid convictions, amid the general hubbub, placed an occasional word here and there but 
every word smashed through its obstacle like the blow of a club. Sandoz himself was so happy, beaming with pleasure at seeing his friends so united, ‘all in the same shirt’, as he put it, that he opened 
another bottle of beer. He would have given them the last drop in the house. 
‘Now we know what we’re after,’ he cried, ‘let's see that we get it! There’s nothing better in the whole wide world than understanding each other when you've got ideas in your noddle, and letting fools 
go to the devil!’ 
He was cut short, much to his amazement, by a ring at the door-bell. All the rest stopped talking too, and in the sudden silence he went on: 
‘Who on earth can that be? It’s eleven o'clock!’ 
He ran to open the door, and the others heard him give a shout of joy. He was back in a moment, flinging the door wide open as he said: 
‘Now that is decent of you, to give us such a pleasant surprise! ... Gentlemen, Bongrand!’ 
The great painter, announced with such respectful familiarity by the host, came in holding out both hands to greet the party. They were all on their feet in a second, pleased and touched by his cordial 
gesture. Bongrand was a big man with a deeply-lined face and long grey hair. He was forty-five and had just been made a Member of the Institut, and in the button-hole of his plain alpaca jacket he 
was wearing the rosette of the Legion of Honour. He was fond of young people, and there was nothing he liked better than to drop in now and again and smoke a pipe with these friendly novices and 
share the warmth of their enthusiasm. 
‘I'll go and make the tea,’ cried Sandoz. 
And when he came back from the kitchen with the cups and the teapot, he found Bongrand settled in, sitting astride a chair smoking his short clay pipe in the middle of a renewed outburst of chatter, 
and talking himself in a voice like thunder. His grandfather was a farmer from the Beauce; his father a middle-class townsman of peasant stock refined by his mother’s sound artistic taste. He was rich, 
so he had no need to sell and had remained a true Bohemian both in taste and opinions. 
‘Selection Committee!’ he was saying, ‘I wouldn’t be seen dead on it.’ And he emphasized his assertions by vigorous gestures. ‘I couldn't be so inhuman as to turn down a lot of poor beggars who 
almost certainly have their living to earn.’ 
‘Still,’ said Claude, ‘you could do us a jolly good turn by standing up for our pictures.’ 
‘Not I! All | should do would be to compromise you! | cut no ice really, you know. I’m a mere nobody.’ 
There was an outburst of protest, and Fagerolles fairly shrieked: ‘You can’t tell us the man who painted “The Village Wedding’ cuts no ice!’ 
Bongrand was on his feet in a moment, his face flushed with temper. 
‘Don't even mention “The Wedding” to me! I’ve heard just as much as | can stand about “The Wedding”, so now you're warned. Ever since the thing was put in the Luxembourg it’s haunted me like a 
bad dream.’ 
His ‘Village Wedding’ was, nevertheless, his masterpiece. It represented a wedding party straggling across a cornfield, a series of closely studied peasant types to whom he had managed to impart an 
epic quality worthy of Homer himself. It was an artistic landmark, a turning-point in the evolution of painting; it presented a new formula. Following Delacroix, and parallel with Courbet, it was Romanticism 
tempered by logic, more precise in observation, more perfect in treatment, although it did not make a frontal attack on nature in the full crudity of the open air. And yet the younger school of painting 
claimed descent from Bongrand’s painting. 
‘| don’t know anything lovelier,’ said Claude, ‘than the two first groups, the fiddler and the bridge and the old peasant.’ 
‘What about the big peasant woman,’ cried Mahoudeau, ‘the one that’s turning round and beckoning to the others? ... | wanted to do it as a statue.’ 
‘And the wind blowing through the corn,’ Gagniére added, ‘and those two lovely patches of colour away in the distance, the boy and the girl cuffing each other.’ 
Bongrand listened, looking embarrassed and with a long-suffering smile. When Fagerolles asked him what he was doing at the moment he replied with a casual shrug of the shoulders: 
‘Nothing much really. A little thing here and there ... not for exhibition. I’m trying something out. ... If only you knew how lucky you all are to be able to be still at the bottom of the slope. While you're 
still climbing, you've plenty of both strength and courage. But when you've got to the top it’s then the trouble begins. Torture, that’s what it is; one long struggle, one effort after another to keep yourself 
from coming a cropper before your time. ... Oh, believe me, I’d rather be at the bottom again, with the grade still to make. ... Oh, you can laugh now but you'll see, you'll see one day, take my word for 
it!’ 
They were laughing, too, thinking it was just one of Bongrand’s paradoxes, the great man posing that they were ready to forgive. No joy could be greater, they knew, than that of being acknowledged 
a master, as he was. So he gave up trying to make himself understood and sat listening to them, without a word, resting his arms on the back of his chair and puffing slowly away at his pipe. 
Dubuche meanwhile, as he had his domestic side, was helping Sandoz serve the tea, while all the others went on talking at once. Fagerolles was telling a priceless story about old Malgras, who used 
to lend out his wife’s cousin as a model to anyone who agreed to do a nude for him. From that the conversation turned to models. Mahoudeau was furious because good bellies were a thing of the 
past; it was impossible, he said, to find a girl with a belly worth looking at. The din became suddenly louder when they began to congratulate Gagniére on the collector he’d met while listening to the 
band in the Palais Royal, a crank with a little money whose one vice was buying pictures. Laughingly everyone asked for his address. Dealers they had no use for. It was a pity collectors had so little 
faith in painters that they insisted on buying through a dealer, in the hope of getting a discount. The daily-bread question led to further arguments. Claude was supremely contemptuous; if they rooked 
you, he said, what did it matter so long as you knew you’d produced a masterpiece, even if you had to live on nothing but water? Jory’s avowed interest in filthy lucre was received with indignant shouts 
of ‘Journalist!’ and ‘Throw him out!’ followed by a volley of ticklish questions. Would he sell his pen for money? Would he cut off his right hand rather than write the opposite of what he believed to be 
true? His answers were not listened to, however, as the general excitement now worked up to fever-pitch in the fine frenzy of twenty-year-olds pouring out their scorn on the world in general, unanimous 
in their passion for the work of art unmarred by any human frailties and set high in their heaven like a sun. They would willingly have flung themselves into the fire they were starting. 
Bongrand had not stirred for some time but faced with all this boundless confidence, all the joyful clamour of attack, he made a vague gesture of forbearance. Forgetting all the scores of paintings that 
had established his reputation, thinking only of the birth pangs of the sketch he had just left standing on his easel, he took out his little pipe and, with tears in his eyes, murmured quietly: 
‘What it is to be young!’ 
Until two o'clock in the morning Sandoz kept on plying his guests with tea. Outside, the only sound that rose from the sleeping streets was the angry wailing of an amorous cat. Inside, everyone was 
talking at random, carried away by the flow of their own words, though throats were hoarse and eyes burning from lack of sleep. When, at last, the party did decide to break up, Sandoz picked up the 
lamp and lighted them down the stairs, leaning over the banister to whisper: 
‘Don't make a noise, mother’s asleep.’ 
And when they had picked their way stealthily down the stairs and the sound of their footsteps had died away, the house was silent. 
When it struck four, Claude, who was seeing Bongrand home through the deserted streets, was still talking. He had no desire to go to bed, he was burning with impatience for the sun to come up so 
that he could get back to his picture. This time, warmed by his day of good fellowship, his head aching and seething with ideas, he was certain to produce a masterpiece. He felt he could paint now and 
saw himself going back to his studio, as to a woman he loved, his heart pounding with excitement, regretting he had left her even for a day which he now felt was like total desertion. He was going 
straight back to his picture, and after one sitting his dream would have come true. Bongrand meanwhile kept stopping him every few yards, under the fading glimmer of the street-lamps and, holding 
him by one jacket button, telling him that if ever there was a god-forsaken job it was painting. He, Bongrand, might think he was smart but he still hadn’t got to the bottom of it. Every picture he painted 
was like starting again from scratch. It was like bashing one’s head against a stone wall. And they wandered along side by side, each talking at the top of his voice, for his own benefit, as the stars grew 
paler and paler in the morning sky. 
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ONE morning, 6 weeks later, Claude was painting in the sunshine that came streaming in through his studio window. The middle of August had been dull and wet but now the sky was blue again his 
heart was back in his work. His big canvas was making only slow progress but he was putting up a determined fight and spending long, silent mornings working on it. 
There was a knock at the door. He thought it was the concierge, Madam Joseph, bringing up his lunch, so, as the key was always in the lock, he simply called out: 
‘Come in!’ 
The door opened; he was aware of a faint, barely perceptible movement, and that was all. He went on painting without even turning to look. But after a time the tense silence, broken only by the soft 
sound of somebody breathing, began to disturb him, so he looked to see what it was. He was dumbfounded, for there stood a woman he did not recognize, wearing a light dress, her face half hidden 
under a white veil and, what was most amazing, she was carrying a bunch of roses. 


Suddenly he realised who it was. 

‘It's you, miss! ... The very last person | should have thought of!’ 

Itwas Christine. His last, hardly complimentary remark, though it had slipped out almost before he was aware of it, was really perfectly true. For a time her memory had occupied his thoughts incessantly; 
then, as two months went by without her giving any sign of life, she had become merely a fleeting vision, a pleasant face unfortunately never to be seen again. 

‘Yes, it's me, Sir,’ she said. ‘I thought it was not nice of me not to have thanked you.’ 

She blushed, and her speech was hesitant, as if she could not find her words. Maybe the long climb up the stairs from the street had made her out of breath, for her heart was beating very fast. Had 
she done the wrong thing, she wondered, to pay this call which she had discussed with herself so often until at last it had appeared to her quite a natural thing to do? What made things worse was her 
having bought those roses as she came along the embankmernt, to give the young man as a kind of thank-offering. Now she found them simply embarrassing. How should she give them to him? What 
was he going to think of her? The indecorousness of all these things had only dawned on her once she had opened the door. 

But Claude was even more embarrassed than she, and his politeness was exaggerated in consequence. He put down his palette and practically turned the studio upside-down in his efforts to produce 
a chair for her. 

‘Do sit down, miss, please. ... This is such a surprise. ... It really is charming of you...’ 

Having sat down, Christine regained her calm, and Claude looked so funny, making his floundering gestures that she recognized as a sign of his shyness, that she had to smile. Then, her own shyness 
forgotten, she offered him the flowers. 

‘Look,’ she said, ‘they're for you, to show you I’m not ungrateful.’ 

He said nothing for a moment but simply stood looking at her. Then, when he saw she was quite serious, he seized both her hands and almost crushed them in his own as he said: 

‘Now | know what you are, you're a real good sort! A real good sort, do you hear?’ And he added as he was putting the flowers in his water-jug, ‘And believe me, it’s the first time I’ve paid that compliment 
to a woman!’ 

Coming back to her, he asked, looking straight into her eyes: 

‘ls it true, you hadn't forgotten me?’ 

‘Why, of course | hadn't,’ she answered with a laugh. 

‘Then why did you wait two months?’ 

That made her blush again, embarrassed for a moment by the lie she had just told. 

‘Because I’m not free to do as | like, you know. ... Oh, Madam Vanzade is very kind to me but she’s a helpless invalid and never goes out. It was she who had to make me come out for an airing today, 
as she thought it would do me good.’ 

She did not tell him of the shame she had suffered for days after their encounter on the Quai de Bourbon, or how, when she found herself in the shelter of the old lady’s household, the memory of the 
night she had spent in a strange man’s room tortured her with remorse, like a sin, or how, at last, she had managed to put the man out of her mind and the whole episode, like the aftermath of an 
unpleasant dream, had gradually melted away. Then, she did not know how, through the measured calm of her new life, the image had risen again from the shadows and grown clearer and more 
precise until it obsessed her every moment of the day. Why should she have forgotten him? She had nothing to hold against him. On the contrary, she had reason to be grateful to him. The thought of 
seeing him again, completely repressed at first and held at bay for a long time later, had gradually become an idée fixe. Every evening when she was alone in her room temptation had haunted her in 
the form of an irritating, unsettled feeling, a vague, unacknowledged desire; and she had only been able to ease her mind a little by explaining away her restlessness as the need to express her 
gratitude. She felt so alone, so stifled in that sleepy household, while the pulse of youth was beating fast within her, and her heart was so eager for friendship. 

‘So | thought | would make the most of my first outing,’ she said. ‘Besides, it was so lovely this morning, after all that depressing rain!’ 

Claude, still standing looking at her, was very happy; he, too, made his confession, for he had nothing to hide. 

‘| didn’t dare go on thinking about you,’ he said. ‘You see, you were like one of those fairies who come up through the floor, or melt into the wall, just when you least expect them to. So | said to myself: 
“It's all over; perhaps it isn’t even true that she came into this studio.” But here you are, and I’m so pleased! More pleased than | can possibly tell you!’ 

Smiling but rather ill at ease, Christine turned away, pretending to look about her. Her smile soon disappeared, however, for the savage-looking painting she saw all around her, the flamboyant sketches 
of Provence, the terrifying anatomical precision of the studies from the nude made her blood run cold, as they had done the first time she saw them. She suddenly felt afraid again, really afraid, and in 
a different, much more serious voice, said: 

‘I'm afraid I’m in your way. | must go.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ cried Claude at once. ‘You mustn’t go!’ He gently pushed her back on her chair. ‘I’d just about worked myself to a standstill, so it'll do me good to talk to you ... The torments | suffer for that 
wretched picture!’ 

Christine looked up and saw the big canvas, the one that had been turned to the wall the last time she was there, and which she had so badly wanted to see. 

The background and the dusky forest clearing, broken by a patch of sunshine, were still only roughly sketched in but the two little female figures, one dark, the other fair, were practically finished and 
stood out remarkably clearly in the sunlight. In the foreground the man had been attempted three times and then left unfinished. It was the central figure, the reclining woman, that had received most 
attention. The head Claude had left untouched but he had worked persistently on the body, using a fresh model every week until at last, despairing of ever finding one to his satisfaction, for the last two 
days he had been working from memory instead of from nature, in spite of his contention that his power of invention was non-existent. 

Christine recognized herself immediately in the woman stretched out on the grass with one arm beneath her head and her eyes closed, smiling into space. The woman was naked, and the face was 
hers! She was as revolted as if the body had been hers too, as if it were herself lying there, stripped to her virgin nakedness. What hurt her more than anything else was the vehemence, the uncouthness 
of the painting itself; it pained her as if she had been outraged and beaten. She could not understand such painting; she thought it was abominable; she hated it instinctively, as an enemy. 

She rose and repeated curtly: 

‘| must be going.’ 

Claude looked at her, surprised and disappointed by her sudden change of mood. 

‘What, so soon?’ 

‘Yes. They're expecting me back. Goodbye.’ 

She was at the door already when he managed to take her hand and ask her tentatively: 

‘When shall | see you again?’ 

Her little hand melting in his, she hesitated for a second and then replied: 

‘| really don’t know. I’m kept so busy, you see.’ 

And, with drawing her hand from his, she left him, with a quick: 

‘Some day, when | can ... Goodbye!’ 

Claude stood still where he was, in the doorway, wondering what had come over her this time; why her sudden reserve, why that veiled irritation? He closed the door and stalked about the room, baffled, 
trying in vain to think what he had said or done to offend her. Then perplexity gave way to anger in the form of a violent oath and a vigorous shrug of the shoulders, as if to shake off his senseless pre- 
occupation. You never knew where you were with women! But the sight of the bunch of roses filling up his water-jug calmed him down, it smelt so sweet. It filled the whole studio with its perfume and, 
without another word, he set to work again in the scent of the roses. 

Two more months went by. The first few days after Christine’s visit, at the slightest sound, or when Madam Joseph brought him up his lunch or his mail, Claude would look sharply round and could 
never conceal his disappointment. He never went out now before four in the afternoon, and when the concierge told him one evening that a young lady had called about five he had been unable to set 
his mind at rest until he realised that his caller must have been Zoé Piédefer, the model. Then day had followed day in a long bout of feverish activity during which he had been so unapproachable, his 
theorizing had been so alarmingly violent, that none of his friends had dared to argue with him, so sweeping was he in his condemnations. Painting alone was worthwhile, and everything should be 
sacrificed to that, parents, friends, and particularly women! From his burning fever he had slipped into excruciating despair, a whole week of impotence and doubt, a whole week tortured by the thought 
of his bungling stupidity. He was gradually recovering and had gone back to his usual routine, his resigned and solitary struggle with his painting when, one misty October morning, he started and 
hastily put down his palette. No one had knocked at the door but he had recognized a footstep on the stairs. He opened the door, and she entered. She had come at last. 

She was wearing a big grey woollen cloak which completely enveloped her and a little dark velvet hat with a black lace veil beaded with moisture from the mist outside. There was a nip of winter in the 
air but Christine was in excellent spirits. She apologized for having delayed her visit so long, and smiled her frank, open smile as she admitted she had been reluctant to come; that she had even 
thought she did not want to come; ideas of hers, she said, things he surely understood. But he did not understand, and did not try to understand, because there she was. It was enough to know that he 
had not offended her and that she was willing to come and see him now and again as a good friend. There was no explanation between them. Neither of them spoke of the torment and the struggle of 
the preceding days; they chatted for nearly an hour, in perfect agreement, without dissembling or hostility, as if, while they were apart, they had unconsciously come to understand each other. The 
sketches and the life studies on the walls meant nothing to her now. She looked for a moment at the big picture, at the nude figure reclining on the grass in the blazing golden sunshine, and concluded 
it was not herself. It could not be; the woman in the picture had neither her face nor her limbs. How could she possibly have recognized herself in that frightful mess of colours? And a dash of pity was 
added to her friendship for this well-meaning young man who could not even paint a likeness. Taking her leave in the doorway, it was she who held out her hand with a cordial: ‘I shall come again, you 
know.’ 

‘| know, in another couple of months.’ 

‘No, next week. ... You see if | don’t. ... Till Thursday, then.’ 

And on Thursday she was there, just as she had said. From that day on she never failed to call once a week, though not always on the same day at first but just on whatever day she happened to be 
free. Then, after a time, she settled on Monday, as Madam Vanzade had decided she should have Monday mornings for going out and taking the air in the Bois de Boulogne. She had to be in again by 
eleven, so she walked very quickly and often even ran, with the result that she was quite pink with exertion when she reached the studio, for it was quite a way from Passy to the Quai de Bourbon. For 
four months that winter, between October and February, she came every week through pelting rain, fogs from the Seine, or pale winter sunshine doing its best to warm the pavements. After the first 
month or so, if she happened to have an errand to do in Paris, she would pay an unexpected call on some other day of the week, dashing up to the studio with only a moment or two to spare, the time 
to say ‘good morning’ and call out ‘goodbye’ as she ran down to the street again. 

Claude was getting to know Christine better now. With his everlasting distrust of women, his suspicion that she had been involved in a love affair back in the provinces had persisted for some time but 
her gentle eyes and her crisp laugh had at last dispelled it, and now he felt she was as innocent as a child. As soon as she came in now she was at home, at her ease, without the faintest trace of 
embarrassment, ready to start her ceaseless flow of chatter. She had recounted her childhood at Clermont a score of times already but she always came back to it. The evening her father, Captain 
Hallegrain, had his last stroke and dropped like a log from his chair, she and her mother were out at church. She remembered their homecoming perfectly, and the terrible night that ensued, with the 
Captain, who was very strong and heavily built, laid out on a mattress; she remembered so well the way his lower jaw protruded that it was impossible for her to think of him otherwise. She herself had 
the same shape of jaw, and when her mother was at her wits’ end to call her to order she used to say: ‘You've got your father’s chin, my girl. You'll come to a sad end, like he did!’ 

‘Poor mother!’ Christine would say as she recalled how often she had nearly deafened her by her rowdy games. As far back as she could remember her, her mother had always sat at the same window 
painting her fans, a slim, silent little figure with gentle eyes, the only one of her mother’s features she had inherited. People often used to say to the dear soul, knowing it would please her: ‘She has 
your eyes.’ And then she would smile, happy to feel that she was at least responsible for that one touch of gentleness in her daughter's face. After her husband's death, she worked so hard that her 
sight began to fail. But she had to live somehow. The six hundred francs she drew as a widow's pension were barely enough to keep the child. So for five years the child had watched her mother grow 
alittle paler, a little thinner every day, wasting away to a mere shadow, so that now she could never forgive herself for not having been a good child, for driving her mother to despair by not persevering 
with her work, starting every week with the best of intentions, swearing she would soon be helping her to earn their living. But do what she might, her limbs would not keep still and every time she tried 
to make herself settle down she began to be ill. Then one morning her mother had been unable to get up, and had died, without a parting word, her eyes brimming with tears. That was how she could 
still see her mother, with eyes wide open, staring at her, weeping even after death. 


At other times, when Claude asked her about Clermont, Christine would forget her sorrows and call up happier memories. She laughed heartily as she told him about what she called their ‘camp’ in the 
Rue de l’Eclache: herself born in Strasbourg, her father from Gascony and her mother from Paris, all dumped in Auvergne, and all hating it. The Rue de I’Eclache that runs down to the Jardin des 
Plantes, was narrow and dank and dismal as a cellar; not a single shop, never a passer-by, nothing but dreary houses with the shutters always closed; but, as their apartment had a southern aspect 
and overlooked the inner courtyards, it fortunately got plenty of sun. Even the dining-room opened on to a wide balcony, a sort of wooden gallery with arches buried in the foliage of an enormous 
wistaria. That was where she had grown up, first with her invalid father, then cloistered with her mother, who was exhausted by even the shortest venture out of doors. She knew so little about the town 
and the surrounding district that both she and Claude had to laugh at the number of his questions she had to answer by her inevitable ‘I don’t know’. Were there any mountains? Oh yes, there were 
mountains on one side, you could see them at the ends of some of the streets. On the other side, if you went along other streets, you could see great flat fields stretching away into the distance; but 
you never went to them, it was too far. The only mountain she could identify was the Puy de Déme, because it looked like a hump. In the town itself, she could have found her way to the cathedral with 
her eyes closed; you went round by the Place de Jaude and along the Rue des Gras. But it was useless to expect more of her. The rest was an inextricable tangle of narrow streets and sloping 
boulevards in a city of black lava creeping down a hillside, along which rain rushed like a torrent in thunderstorms. And they were formidable storms they had in Auvergne; she still shuddered at the 
thought of them. The lightning-conductor on the Museum that she could see over the roofs out of her bedroom window, never seemed to be without its tongue of flame. In the dining-room that was also 
the drawing-room, she had her own special window, in a deep recess, almost another little room, where she had her work table and kept her most cherished possessions. It was there that her mother 
had taught her to read; it was there that, later, she had so often dropped off to sleep, tired and bored by listening to her teachers. So now she made a joke of her ignorance: the well-educated young 
woman who could not even give the names of all the kings of France with the appropriate dates; the famous musician who never got beyond ‘Les Petits Bateaux’; the marvellous water-colourist who 
spoilt all her trees because she found leaves were so hard to paint! From there she would suddenly leap to the fifteen months she had spent after her mother’s death in the big Convent of the Visitation 
in its magnificent gardens on the outskirts of the town. She would tell endless stories about the nuns and tremble to think how jealous, or foolish, or innocent they were. She herself was to have become 
a nun, though she felt stifled inside any church. Just when she was thinking it was too late to break away, the Mother Superior, who was very fond of her, had headed her away from convent life by 
getting her this place with Madam Vanzade. One thing about it still surprised her: how had the Mother of the Holy Angels been able to see through her so clearly? For since she had been in Paris she 
had grown completely indifferent to religion. 

When the memories of Clermont appeared exhausted, Claude wanted to know what sort of life she led at Madam Vanzade’s, and every week she supplied him with fresh details. Life in the silent, 
secluded little mansion in Passy was as smooth and regular as the gentle ticking of its antiquated clocks. Two ancient retainers, a cook and a butler, who had been with the family forty years, were the 
only people who moved about the empty rooms, with silent, slippered tread, like ghosts. Visitors were few and far between, and then only some eighty-year-old general, so dry and shrivelled that he 
hardly made an impression on the carpet. It was a house of shadows, where the sunshine was filtered down to a guttering night-light strength between the laths of the window-shutters. Since the old 
lady had gone blind and lost the use of her legs, her sole entertainment had been to have someone read pious literature to her indefinitely. How dreary they seemed to the girl, those endless readings! 
If only she had known how, she would have loved to spend her time cutting out dresses, trimming bonnets or making artificial flowers. It was hard to think that she was really good for nothing, that she 
should have been taught so many things and yet be qualified to do little more than any simple hired girl! Besides, she felt too repressed in such a stern, secluded house that smelt of death and decay, 
and that same reckless feeling she had known as a child, when she wanted to force herself to work to please her mother, returned and filled her with revolt, making her want to shout and jump and 
dance for the sheer joy of living. But Madam treated her so gently, relieved her of her duties in the sick-room and told her to go out for long walks, and she was often conscience-stricken when she 
came back from the Quai de Bourbon and had to lie about having been in the Bois de Boulogne, or invent some religious service or other when she never so much as set foot inside a church. Madam 
seemed to grow fonder of her every day and was always giving her presents, a silk dress, an antique watch, even linen. She for her part was very fond of Madam, and had cried one evening when 
Madam called her her little girl, and had then sworn she would never leave her now she was so old and infirm. 

‘Oh well, anyway,’ said Claude one morning. ‘Your devotion will not go unrewarded. She’ll make you her heiress!’ 

Christine could not believe it. 

‘Do you think she will? ... They say she’s worth three million. ... Oh, no! | couldn’t think of it, | shouldn't want it. Besides, what should | do if she did?’ 

Claude, who had turned away, said shortly: 

‘You'd be rich, of course! ... Besides, she'll probably marry you off first, who knows?’ 

At that, Christine broke in with a laugh: 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘to one of her nice old friends. The colonel with the silver jaw-bone, for example! ... That would be very funny!’ 

So they remained, on a sound footing of good friendship. He was almost as inexperienced as she was; his knowledge of women he had gleaned from casual affairs, for he lived beyond the pale of 
reality, in a world where love was a romantic passion. It appeared both simple and natural to both of them to go on meeting as they did, in secret but as friends merely, with a handshake for greeting 
on arrival and another handshake for leave-taking. He had even stopped wondering just how much this nicely brought-up girl really knew about life in general and men in particular, and it was she who 
found him shy, and would often look at him with that tremor of surprise and uncertainty in her glance that springs from passion undisclosed. But so far the pleasure of being together was still unspoilt 
by any hint of emotional stress. Their handshakes were honest and frank, their conversation varied and lively, and when they argued it was as two friends who know they will never quarrel. But their 
friendship was becoming so vital that they could no longer live without each other. 

As soon as Christine arrived Claude would take the key out of the door. Christine insisted that he should, so that no one should come and disturb them. After the first few visits she had soon taken 
possession of the studio and made herself at home in it. She was sorely tempted to try to tidy up the place, for she suffered torments surrounded by such neglect. But it was no easy undertaking, as 
Claude refused to let Madam Joseph sweep the floor lest the dust should settle on his wet canvases. So Christine’s first attempts at tidying were looked upon with a worried and anxious eye. What was 
the good of moving things around? he asked. Wasn't it enough to have them handy? And yet she seemed to be so happy doing her little chores that he let her jolly him into giving her the run of the 
place, so that now she no sooner arrived than she took off her gloves, pinned up her skirt to keep it clean, pushed everything everywhere, and had the place straightened up in no time. The heap of 
accumulated cinders had gone from in front of the stove, the bed and the washstand were hidden by the screen, the divan had been brushed and dusted, the wardrobe polished, the deal table cleared 
of dirty crockery and paint stains; and over the chairs arranged in pleasing symmetry and the wobbly easels propped against the walls the enormous cuckoo-clock with its blaze of bright red flowers 
sent out a tick which seemed to have gained in resonance. The result was marvellous. The studio was unrecognizable. Claude could hardly believe his own eyes when he saw her bustling round the 
room, singing as she worked. Could this possibly be the girl who said she was lazy and that work gave her terrible headaches, he wondered? She laughed. Brain work did give her headaches but 
working with her hands and feet did her a world of good, she said, and kept her from wilting. She confessed, as if it were some sort of vice, her fondness for the really heavy work of a house, a taste 
deplored by her mother, whose ideal in education was the white-handed governess disdainful of anything but the most ladylike accomplishments. The talkings-to she had had, even when she was quite 
small, for being caught sweeping up, or dusting, or enjoying herself playing at cooking! Even now, if only she could have beaten the dust out of something, she would have found life at Madam Vanzade’s 
much less boring. The question was, what would they have thought of her? It would have meant she was no longer a lady; so she used to go and indulge her fancy at the studio, where she bustled 
around until she was quite breathless with a look in her eye like a sinner tasting forbidden fruit. 

In time even Claude grew to appreciate her feminine tidiness, and occasionally, to get her to sit down for a quiet chat, he would ask her to put a stitch or two in a shirt cuff or mend a tear in a jacket. 
She herself had volunteered to go over his linen but mending was not among the foremost of her housewifely accomplishments. She did not know how to sew, to start with; that was obvious from the 
way she held her needle. Besides, she did not like sitting still, and it maddened her to have to concentrate on a darn. The studio was as spick and span as any drawing-room but Claude was still in 
rags, and that amused the pair of them; they thought it a great joke. 

How happy they were during those four months of rain and frost they spent in the studio, with the stove drawing red and roaring like an organ-pipe! Winter cut them off completely from the rest of the 
world. While the snow lay thick on the neighbouring roofs and sparrows came and fluttered at the attic window, they smiled to think how cosy they were and yet how isolated in the silent heart of the 
great city. In time, however, their happiness ventured outside the studio’s narrow limits, when at last she gave him permission to escort her on her way home. For a long time she had insisted on going 
back alone, still ashamed at the idea of being seen abroad in the company of a man. Then one day there was a sudden heavy shower and she was obliged to let him escort her with an umbrella. But 
as it stopped raining as soon as they had crossed the Pont Louis-Philippe she told him to go back, so they simply stood for a moment or two on the embankment, looking down on the Mail, happy to 
be together under a cloudless sky. Alongside the wharf below, great river barges loaded with apples were drawn up four deep and so closely packed that the gang-planks connecting them were like 
alleyways thronged with women and children unloading the fruit in big round baskets. They were thrilled by the sight of such an avalanche of fruit piling up and completely blocking the wharf, giving out 
a strong, almost unpleasant smell of fermenting apple juice which rose to their nostrils mingled with the dank breath of the river. The following week, as the sun was shining and Claude had been saying 
how few people one met on the embankment in the Ile Saint-Louis, she agreed to take a walk. So they went up the Quai de Bourbon and the Quai d’Anjou, stopping every few yards, attracted by the 
various activities along the Seine, the dredger with its grating buckets, the laundry-boat loud with the shouts of a quarrel, a crane in the distance busy unloading a barge. Christine was amazed; she 
could not believe that the busy Quai des Ormes on the far bank, and the Quai Henri-Quatre she was on, with its broad strand like a beach, and dogs and children rolling about on the heaps of sand, 
and the whole sky-line of this city so full of life and activity, was the sky-line of that accursed city, lurid and spattered with blood, she had glimpsed the night of her arrival. They moved on then, round 
the tip of the island, lingering to savour the silent, forsaken atmosphere of its stately old houses; they watched the water seething among the forest of piles at the breakwater and came back round by 
the Quai de Béthune and the Quai d’Orléans. They were closer to each other now than when they started out, forced together by the broadening of the stream, until they stood shoulder to shoulder 
looking over its huge current across to the Port-au-Vin and the Jardin des Plantes. Against the sky domed roofs of buildings were turning a deeper blue. As they approached the Pont Saint-Louis, he 
had to tell her it was Notre-Dame she could see since she did not recognize it from the east end, from which it looked like some enormous crouching beast with flying-buttress legs, raising its head of 
twin towers at the end of its lengthy monster's spine. But their great discovery on that particular day was the westerly end of the island, like the prow of a vessel eternally at anchor, straining towards 
Paris without ever reaching it. At the foot of a steep flight of steps they found a wharf planted with huge trees and not a soul about, a pleasant refuge, a sanctuary in the heart of the crowd, for all around 
on the bridges and embankment Paris roared while they, on the water’s edge, tasted all the joy of being alone and ignored by the rest of the world. From that moment the wharf was their little strip of 
countryside, their bit of open air where they made the most of the sunshine when the oppressive heat of the studio with its red-hot, roaring stove grew too stifling for them and began to make their 
hands tingle with a fever they instinctively distrusted. Even then Christine still refused to let Claude escort her any further than the Mail. At the Quai des Ormes she always sent him back, as if Paris, its 
crowd, and all its possible encounters began at that long stretch of embankment that lay ahead of her. But Passy was such a long way off, and she was beginning to be so bored by making the entire 
journey alone, that little by little she relented and allowed him first to go as far as the Hotel de Ville, then as far as the Pont-Neuf, then to the Tuileries. She began, too, to forget the danger she had 
imagined, and in the end they would go off together arm in arm, like a pair of newlyweds, and with time the same leisurely walk along the same pavements, along the riverside, had assumed an infinite 
charm and filled them with a keen sense of happiness the like of which they were never to know again. They belonged to each other heart and soul, though neither had embraced the other physically, 
and the soul of the great city, rising from the waters, wrapped them in all the tenderness that had ever pulsed through its age-old stones. 

When the weather turned really wintry, in December, Christine started coming only in the afternoon, so that the sun was going down when Claude started out with her, about four o’clock, in the direction 
of Passy. On clear days, as soon as they came out on to the Pont Louis-Philippe, the whole vast stretch of the embankment, apparently endless, lay open before them. Along its entire length the 
slanting rays of the sun cast over the houses on the right bank a dusting of warm gold, while on the left bank and the islands the buildings stood out black against the flaming glory of the sunset. 
Between these two margins, one ablaze with light, the other gloomy with shadow, the spangled Seine flowed, cut across by the narrow stripes of the bridges, the five arches of the Pont Notre-Dame 
under the single span of the Pont d’Arcole, then the Pont au Change and beyond that the Pont-Neuf, each narrower than the other, the shadow of each followed by a stripe of bright light where the 
satin-blue water faded to white. While the twilit silhouettes on the left bank culminated in the pointed towers of the Palais de Justice harshly blacked on the cloudless sky, on the right a gentle curve 
swung through the sunlight running away into the distance so far that the Pavillon de Flore standing out like a citadel yonder at its utmost tip, looked like a dream castle rising, smoky blue, airy and 
quivering against the rosy mists on the horizon. But Claude and Christine, drenched in sunshine under the leafless plane-trees, did not look for long at the mighty splash of colour in the west but took 
pleasure in other sights, and always the same ones, especially the ancient houses that stand above the Mail. There were little one-storey ironmongery or fishing-tackle shops surmounted by balconies 
gay with green shrubs and virginia creepers and backed by taller houses, all badly in need of repair, all sporting washing at their windows, the whole making an amazing pile of odd-looking buildings, 
a surprising jumble of beams and masonry, crumbling walls and hanging gardens through which balls of glass lit up like stars. 

Following the embankment, they soon left behind the next batch of big buildings, the barracks, the Hotel de Ville, and tumed their attention to the other bank of the Seine, the Cité, packed tight inside 
its straight, smooth walls rising sheer from the water. Above the houses dark in shadow the towers of Notre Dame stood resplendent, as though freshly gilded. Booksellers’ boxes were beginning to 
take over the parapets along the embankment; under an arch of the Pont Notre-Dame, a lighter laden with coal was straining against the powerful current. There, on flower-market days, they would 
stop, whatever the weather, to smell the first violets and the early wall-flowers. On the left, the embankment was now more open, and another long stretch of it came into view. Beyond the pointed 
towers of the Palais de Justice they could see the pallid little houses on the Quai de I’Horloge, leading to the terrace with its clump of trees. Further along, other parts of the embankment began to show 


through the mist; the Quai Voltaire away in the distance, and the Quai Malaquais, the dome of the Institut, the square edifice that was the Mint, then a long grey strip of houses where the windows were 
quite indistinguishable, and a promontory of roof-tops made by the chimney-pots to look like a rocky headland jutting into a phosphorescent sea. On the opposite bank, meanwhile, the Pavillon de Flore 
was losing its dreamlike quality and solidifying into reality in the final burst of glory of the setting sun. Now, to right, to left, on either bank of the river, opened the endless vistas of the Boulevard de 
Sébastopol and the Boulevard du Palais and, further ahead, the new buildings on the Quai de la Mégisserie, with the new Préfecture de Police opposite, then the old Pont-Neuf with its statue that 
resembled an ink-blot against the sky, and beyond that, the Louvre, the Tuileries and, rising above Grenelle, the heights of Sévres and the open country flooded in early evening sunshine. Claude was 
never allowed to go beyond the Pont-Royal; Christine always stopped him near the big trees next to Vigier’s bathing establishment, and when they stopped to exchange a final handshake and looked 
back along the river in the red gold of the sunset they could see that over the lle Saint-Louis, their starting-point, the other nebulous boundary of the capital, night was already coming down from the 
slate-blue sky in the east. 

The lovely sunsets they watched on those weekly strolls along the Seine, when the sun shone ahead of them all the way through the many lively aspects of embankment life: the Seine itself, the lights 
and shadows dancing on its face, the amusing little shops, each one as warm as a greenhouse, the pots of flowers on the seedsmen’s stalls, the deafening twitter from the bird-shops, and all the joyous 
confusion of sounds and colours that makes the waterfront the everlasting youth of any city. As they strolled along, the glowing embers of the sunset turned a deeper red above the dark line of the 
houses on their left, and the sun seemed to wait until they had passed the Pont Notre-Dame and reached the wider stretch of river before it began to glide slowly down behind the distant rooftops. 
Never, over ancient forest, mountain pathway, or meadow in the plain does day depart in such a blaze of triumph as over the dome of the Institut, when Paris retires to rest in all its glory. They never 
saw it twice the same; there was always some new furnace adding its fire and flame to the diadem. One evening, in an unexpected shower, the sun, as it reappeared through the falling rain, lit up every 
cloud in the sky, making the rain overhead glow like liquid fire shot through with pink and blue. On days when the sky was clear, the sun like a ball of fire would sink majestically into a waveless lake of 
sapphire. For a moment, as it passed behind the black dome of the Institut, it was horned like a moon on the wane; then as its disc reddened to deepest purple it would pass out of sight in the depths 
of the lake transformed into a pool of blood. After February, as the curve of the decline increased, it would fall straight into the Seine that seemed to boil on the horizon at the touch of the red-hot disc. 
But the most theatrical effects, the most magnificent transformation scenes were only produced in a cloudy sky. Then, according to the whim of the prevailing wind, they would see waves of sulphur 
breaking on boulders of coral, palaces, towers, and buildings piled up in a blazing heap or crumbling down as torrents of lava poured through the gaps in their walls. Or, at other times, the sun already 
out of sight, hidden by a veil of mist, would suddenly break through with such a mighty thrust of light that a tracery of sparks would be sent shooting clear across the sky like a flight of golden arrows. 
And twilight would come down as they took leave of each other, their eyes still dazzled by the glory of the sky, and felt that Paris in its triumph had its share in the boundless joy that was theirs every 
time they wandered along the old stone parapets of the Seine. 

The day came at last when the thing happened that Claude had always feared, though never expressed. Christine seemed to have given up the idea that they might meet someone they knew. Who 
knew her, anyhow? she asked. She could go about for ever and meet no one she knew. But he never quite forgot his artist friends and often felt a slight shock when he thought he recognized somebody's 
back in the near distance. He was obsessed by a strange sense of modesty; he suffered unspeakable torments at the thought of anyone staring at the girl, accosting her, or maybe going so far as to 
make fun of her. And on the day in question, with her clinging to his arm, they were just approaching the Pont des Arts when they came upon Sandoz and Dubuche coming down the steps. It was 
impossible to avoid them, since they met practically face to face. It was even possible his friends had seen him first, for they were both smiling. He went pale but did not turn aside, though he thought 
all was lost when he saw Dubuche make a move in his direction; then Sandoz held him back and led him firmly ahead. They passed, apparently quite indifferent, and disappeared into the courtyard of 
the Louvre without even looking back. They had both recognized the original of the pastel head that Claude had kept hidden out of sight, like a jealous lover. Christine was far too happy to have noticed 
anything but Claude, his heart thumping in his breast, answered her with difficulty as he choked back tears of gratitude for the thoughtful gesture of his two old friends. 

A few days later he received another shock. He was not expecting Christine, and had told Sandoz to call, when she ran up to spend an hour with him and give him one of the surprises they both 
enjoyed. They had just taken the key out of the lock, as they always did, when someone gave a friendly thump on the door. Claude recognized the knock at once and was so flustered that he knocked 
over a chair. That made it impossible not to answer the door. But Christine turned deathly pale and with a frantic gesture begged him not to stir. He did not move, and held his breath. The knocking 
continued and someone shouted: ‘Claude! Claude!’ He still did not move but stood there, overcome, pale to the lips, his eyes cast down. There was a long silence, then footsteps going down the 
creaking wooden stairs. His heart was suddenly filled with a tremendous sadness and he felt ready to burst with remorse at every receding footstep, as if he had denied his oldest friendship. 

Then, one afternoon, someone knocked again and Claude had only time to whisper in dismay: 

‘The key’s still in the lock!’ 

Christine had forgotten to take it out. In alarm she rushed behind the screen and dropped on to the edge of the bed, stuffing her handkerchief into her mouth to cover the sound of her breathing. 

As the banging grew louder and somebody laughed outside, Claude was forced to call out: 

‘Come in!’ 

His discomfiture increased when he saw it was Jory who, with a great show of gallantry, ushered in Irma Bécot. Fagerolles had passed her on to him a fortnight ago, or, to be exact, he had agreed to 
her whim rather than lose her altogether. Out of sheer physical exuberance she was squandering her youth and beauty right and left, in one studio after another, packing her three chemises every week 
and moving on but prepared to go back for the odd night if the fancy took her. 

‘She wanted to come, so I've brought her,’ was the way Jory explained their visit. 

Without waiting to be invited, she at once made herself at home and began to explore, exclaiming: 

‘| say, this is a funny place! ... Oh! What funny painting! My! ... Come on, now, be kind and show me all there is to see. That's what I’ve come for. ... | say, where do you sleep?’ 

Claude was terrified lest she should move the screen, thinking of Christine behind it and grieved already at what she was hearing. 

‘You know what she’s come to ask you, don’t you?’ went on the gallant Jory. ‘Don’t say you've forgotten. You promised you'd let her pose for something or other. ... She'll pose for anything you like, 
won't you, darling?’ 

‘You bet! Now, if you like!’ 

Claude was embarrassed. 

‘Well, you see, this picture’s going to keep me pretty busy up to the Salon. ... There is one figure in it that’s giving me a bit of trouble. | don’t seem to get what | want from any of those damned models!’ 
‘What, this nude on the grass?’ she asked, standing in front of the canvas and tilting her little nose with an air of understanding. 

‘| wonder if there’s anything | can do to help?’ 

Jory was on fire with enthusiasm in a second. 

‘Why, of course! Marvellous idea! You're looking for a good model and can’t find one. ... Why not have a look at Irma? ... Come along, dear, slip your things off and let him see what you're like.’ 

Irma whipped off her hat with one hand and with the other began to undo the hooks on her dress, undeterred by Claude’s emphatic refusals and his violent attempts to extricate himself from the 
outrageous situation. 

‘No, no,’ he said. ‘Thanks very much but it’s quite useless. ... Madam is not large enough. ... Not at all the type | want, really, not at all the type.’ 

‘What does that matter?’ she said. ‘Have a look all the same.’ 

Jory, too, insisted. 

‘Yes, go on! Have a look. The pleasure’s hers. She doesn’t model generally, doesn’t need to but she gets a great kick out of showing herself. ... Wouldn't mind if she never wore a stitch. Come on, 
darling, undo your frock. We'll just have the bust, as he obviously thinks you're going to eat him!’ 

In the end Claude did manage to prevent her from undressing, stammering excuses meanwhile: he would be delighted, later but not now; he was afraid that at this stage a new model might only confuse 
him still further. And so she merely shrugged her shoulders, fixed him with her pretty eyes sparkling with vice and an air of smiling contempt. 

Then Jory began talking about the gang. Why had Claude not been at Sandoz’s last Thursday? They never saw him these days, and Dubuche accused him of being kept by an actress. There'd been 
a fine old scrap between Fagerolles and Mahoudeau about modern dress in sculpture. The Sunday before, Gagniére had come out of a Wagner concert with a black eye. He himself had nearly had a 
duel at the Café Baudequin on account of one of his latest articles in Le Tambour. Oh, he treated ‘em rough, all the twopenny-ha’penny daubers and their overrated reputations. The campaign against 
the Selection Committee was creating a devil of a fuss. By the time he’d finished with them there'd be nothing left of that band of self-appointed excisemen who put an embargo on nature and impounded 
ideals as if they were contraband. Claude listened with unveiled irritation and impatience. He picked up his palette and kept hovering about his easel until at last Jory took the hint. 

‘You're wanting to work. We'll leave you to it.’ 

rma, still vaguely smiling, never stopped looking at the painter, surprised that he could be silly enough not to want her and stung now by the whim of getting him in spite of himself. It was no show- 
place, this studio of his, and you could hardly say he was handsome himself, so why all the virtue? Shrewd, intelligent, with her happy-go-lucky youth for a fortune, she could not resist just one other 
joke at his expense. So, as she was leaving, making him a final offer over her long, warm, enveloping handshake: 

‘Any time you like.’ 

When they had gone Claude had to go and move the screen, for Christine remained where she was, on the edge of the bed, as if she had not the strength to stand up. She made no comment on his 
ady visitor but simply said she had been rather frightened. She wanted to leave at once; she trembled at the idea of anyone else calling and had no desire to betray her distress by even so much as a 
ook. 

From the first she had been disturbed by the violent atmosphere of Claude's studio, lined as it was with his vigorous paintings. She had never been able to get used to the outspoken studies from the 
nude and she was repelled, not to say physically pained, by the crude reality of the sketches of Provence. To her, they did not make sense but then she had been brought up to admire another, and 
gentler, art: her mother’s water-colours, the dreamlike delicacy of her fan designs, where lilac lovers sauntered in pairs through gardens of misty blue. Even now she often amused herself by doing little 
schoolgirl landscapes, a lake with a ruin, a water-mill, or a chalet with pine trees in the snow, her three stock subjects. So she was amazed to think how anyone as intelligent as Claude could possibly 
do such ugly, wrong-headed, false-looking painting. For she thought his pictures not only monstrous and hideous but also quite beyond the pale of any acceptable truth, the work of a madman, in short. 
One day Claude insisted on her showing him her little sketch book, the little album she had often mentioned she had had in Clermont. For a long time she had refused to bring it but at last she gave 
way, partly because she felt flattered but largely because she was curious to know what he would have to say. Claude went through it and smiled but said nothing, so she broke the silence. 

‘You think it’s bad, don’t you?’ she murmured tentatively. 

‘No. It’s not bad, it’s innocent.’ 

The word annoyed her, though his intonation showed it was kindly meant. 

‘Well, what can you expect? | only had a few lessons from Mamma. ... What | like is something nicely done and pleasant to look at.’ 

Her last remark made him laugh outright. 

‘You can admit now,’ he said, ‘that my painting makes you ill. | know it does, by the way you tighten your lips and go pop-eyed, you're so scared. ... Oh, it’s no painting for ladies, and certainly not for 
young ladies. ... But you'll get used to it; it’s only a matter of training your eye and then you'll see it’s sound, healthy stuff, really.’ 

And in the event Christine gradually did get used to it but not, be it said, through any artistic conviction. For Claude, with his disdain for female opinion, made no attempt to put ideas into her head but 
even avoided talking art with her, as if he wanted to keep that passion in his life completely separate from the new passion that was creeping into it. No, Christine simply slipped into the habit and began 
to take some interest in Claude’s appalling pictures when she realised the supremely important place they held in his life. That was the first stage, when she began to be moved by his passion for work 
and by the way he hurled himself into it, body and soul. It was touching, she thought; it was even wonderful. Then, as she realised how he was either elated or depressed after a good or an unsuccessful 
sitting, she began to feel that she, too, had a share in his work. She sympathized if she found him depressed, she was lively when he greeted her with a smile. And from then it became her one 
preoccupation, wondering whether he had been working hard and whether he was satisfied with what he had done since their last meeting. At the end of two months her conquest was complete; she 
could look at the pictures without flinching, and, although she did not always thoroughly approve of the way they were painted, she began to repeat artists’ expressions she had heard Claude use, and 
say things were ‘vigorous’, or ‘luminous’, or ‘well put together’. She found him so kind, and she was so fond of him, that once she had excused him for producing such terrible daubs she began to look 
out for their good points, so that she could try to grow fond of them too. 

There was one picture, however, the one for the forthcoming Salon, that she still found difficulty in accepting. She could look at the nudes painted at Boutin’s and the sketches of Plassans now without 
any feeling of distaste but the naked woman lying on the grass still irritated her beyond words. It was a personal dislike, the outcome of the shame of having thought for a moment she recognized 
herself, and the vague embarrassment she still felt when she looked at the picture, though the features seemed to grow less and less like her own. At first she had protested by looking away. Now she 


would stand for minutes on end gazing at it in silent contemplation, wondering how the resemblance could have disappeared. The more Claude worked over it, for he was never satisfied and came 

back scores of times to the same points, the less like her it became. And, though she would have been unable to analyse her feelings, still less admit them, even to herself, she was more and more 

grieved to see less and less of herself in it, in spite of her original revulsion. With each little detail that changed, their friendship seemed to be diminished, she felt less close to him. Did he not like her, 

she wondered, that he should let her fade out like that? Who was the other woman? Whose was the nebulous, unknown face that was beginning to show through her own? 

Claude, very dejected at having spoilt the head, was wondering how he could bring himself to ask her to pose for an hour or two. Even if she had just sat as she was, he could have noted the essentials 

but having seen her in one rage he had no desire to provoke another. He had made up his mind to ask her nicely and pleasantly but when the moment came words failed him and he was as overcome 

with shame as if he had been going to say something improper. 

He came to the point, however, one afternoon, ina fit of anger he could not control even for her sake. Nothing had gone well the whole week, and he was talking of scrapping the whole canvas, stalking 

furiously about the room and kicking the furniture about. Suddenly he gripped her by the shoulders and sat her down on the divan as he said: 

‘Please do me a kindness, or, if you don't, by God, I’m finished!’ 

Taken by surprise, she did not understand at once. 

‘Kindness?’ she said. ‘What is it you want?’ 

Then, seeing him pick up his brushes, she added, almost before she was aware of it: 

‘Oh, that! ... Why didn’t you ask me before?’ 

Of her own accord, she lay back against a cushion and folded her arm beneath her head. But the surprise and confusion at having consented so quickly made her turn suddenly very serious, for she 

had not known she was going to do this thing, in fact she would have sworn, a few minutes previously, that she was never going to pose for him again. 

Delighted, he cried at once: 

‘Are you really going to do it? ... Now I'll show them how to paint a woman, by God | will!’ 

Then again without thinking, she said: 

‘Only the head, of course.’ 

And he, suddenly afraid that he might have gone too far, stammered apologetically: 

‘Oh, of course, only the head.’ 

Both rather disconcerted, they said no more, and Claude began to paint while she lay still, gazing into space, annoyed with herself for having made that last remark, yet already filled with remorse for 

being even so obliging. There was something reprehensible, she felt, in allowing her likeness to be painted on that nude body lying there resplendent in the sun. 

In two sittings the head was finished. Claude was delirious with joy. It was the best bit of painting he’d ever done, he cried. And he was right. He had never painted anything more alive or more genuinely 

lighted. Happy to see him happy, Christine cheered up too and even went as far as to say the head was very good; still not a very good likeness but full of expression. They stood a long time looking 

at it, half closing their eyes and standing back against the wall. 

‘Now,’ he said at last, ‘I can polish off the rest with a model. ... Thank God I’ve settled her! She was nearly too much for me.’ 

And in a fit of childish merriment he seized the girl in his arms and they danced together what he called the ‘victory dance’. Christine enjoyed it as much as he did, and laughed heartily, with all her 

doubts and scruples and worries flung to the winds. 

At the end of a week, Claude was as gloomy as before. He had got Zoé Piédefer to pose for the body and she was not giving him what he was looking for. The head was too delicate, he said, to fit on 

to such common shoulders. He refused to give in, however, scraped his canvas and started afresh. About the middle of January, in utter despair, he gave it up and turned the picture to the wall. A 

fortnight later he set to work again, with another model, big Judith this time that meant that he had to revise completely his tone values. Things went wrong again, so he fetched Zoé back and then lost 

his grip once more, quite ill with anguish and uncertainty. The unfortunate thing about it all was that it was only the central figure that proved such a difficulty; the rest of the work, the trees, the two 

small female figures, and the man in the black velvet jacket were all finished and satisfied him in every way. February was drawing to a close; there were only a few days left if the thing was to go to 

the Salon. It looked like a disaster. 

One evening, beside himself with fury, he shouted at Christine: 

‘How in God’s name can you put one woman’s head on another woman's body? ... | ought to cut off my right hand for trying to do it!’ 

There was only one thought now at the back of his mind: to get her to consent to pose for the whole figure. It had grown, slowly, out of a simple wish that he had immediately repressed as absurd, 

through a long, recurrent argument with himself, into a definite desire stimulated by the spur of necessity. He was haunted now, obsessed by the memory of her bosom as he had glimpsed it that 

morning, radiant with the freshness of youth, and he knew he had to paint it. If she refused him now, it would be useless to go on with the picture, for he knew no one else could satisfy his need. And 

he would sit for hours, slumped on a chair, tortured by his own impotence, his inability to decide where to place his next brush-stroke, and all the time trying to make bold resolutions. As soon as she 

came in he thought he would tell her his troubles, and in such moving terms that she would be sure to give in. But when she did come in, with her frank, friendly laugh and her dress so chaste that it 

revealed nothing of her figure, his courage failed completely and he looked away from her lest she should notice him trying to trace, beneath her bodice, the supple line of her torso. No, you could not 

make such demands of a friend like her. He, at least, would never have the courage to do it. 

Then, one evening, as he was getting ready to escort her and she was putting on her hat, they stood for a second looking into each other's eyes, just as the upward movement of her arms moulded 

her dress closely to the shape of her breasts. A thrill went through him, and he knew by the sudden serious look and the way the colour left her cheeks that his thoughts had been divined. As they 

walked along the river the sun was setting in a sky of burnished bronze but they hardly exchanged a word, as though they sensed there was something between them. Twice he saw from her look that 

she knew what was haunting his mind. Indeed, his thoughts had affected the train of hers, now fully awake to the most unintentional allusions, and, although at first she had hardly noticed the effect, it 

was soon brought clearly home to her. But even then she felt there was no call to be on the defensive, for it was just something that had no place in real life but was one of those things one dreamed 

and blushed to think of afterwards. The fear that he might make the request of her never even crossed her mind. She knew him so well now that she could have silenced him with a look, in spite of his 

sudden flashes of temper, even before he could have managed to stammer out the first few words. The whole idea was mad. Nothing could possibly come of it, ever! 

Days went by, and the fixed idea they shared in silence grew. No sooner were they together than they felt bound to think of it. No mention of it ever passed their lips but their very silences were full of 

it. Behind every gesture they made and every smile they exchanged they felt the presence of the thing they could never bring themselves to express, though it now filled every corner of their minds. 

Soon it was the only thing left in their relationship as friends. She felt as if he was undressing her with every look; the most innocent words began to resound with equivocal overtones; every handshake 

went a little further than the wrist and sent a thrill of emotion through the entire body. And the thing they had so far avoided in their friendship, the disturbing factor, the awakening of the male and female 

in them, was unleashed at last by this constant preoccupation with virgin nudity. They each became aware, in time, of a secret fever raging in the other; their cheeks would flush and burn if their fingers 

chanced to meet, and every moment held its potential thrill, while the excruciating torments they could neither speak nor hide, the gradual invasion of their entire being, choked them and racked their 

bodies with immeasurable sighs. 

When Christine called one day about the middle of March, she found Claude sitting in front of his canvas, overcome with despair. He did not even hear her come in and simply sat quite still, his wild, 

blank stare fixed on his unfinished painting. He had only three days left to finish it in time for the Salon. 

‘Well,’ she said gently, dismayed to see him dismayed. ‘What do you think of it?’ 

He started and turned towards her. 

‘What do | think of it?’ he repeated. ‘I think it’s useless. I’m not sending it in this year. ... And I'd set such store by this Salon.’ 

They both relapsed into their despondency with its deep, disturbing undercurrents. Then, suddenly, thinking aloud, Christine murmured: 

‘There's still time.’ 

‘Still time? Of course there isn’t, short of a miracle. Where do you expect I’m going to find a model now? ... Listen, I’ve been weighing things up ever since this morning, and | thought for a moment I'd 

found a way out. | thought I’d call in Irma, the girl who came here once, do you remember? Oh, | know she’s short and a bit on the plump side, and | might have to alter everything. But she’s young. | 

think she might do. ... Anyhow, I’m going to give her a trial...’ 

That was all he said but his burning eyes as he looked at her said quite plainly: ‘There’s still yourself, and that would be the real miracle; success would be a certainty if only you would make this 

supreme sacrifice for my sake. | beg you, | beseech you as a friend, a friend | worship, the loveliest, the purest friend | have!’ 

And Christine, head held high and pale with emotion, heard every word and was moved by the force of the prayer in his burning look. With slow, deliberate fingers she took off her hat and her pelisse, 

then, without more ado, continued the same calm gesture, undid and removed her dress and her corsets, slipped off her petticoats, unbuttoned the shoulder-straps, and let her chemise slip down over 

her hips. She did all this without saying a word, as if she were elsewhere, or in her own room undressing herself without thinking while her mind wandered off in pursuit of a dream. Why should she let 

a rival give him her body when she herself had already given him her face? She wanted it to be her picture, hers entirely, the token of her affection, and as she realised that, she realised also that she 

had been jealous all along of that strange, nondescript monster on the canvas. And so, still silent, virgin in her nudity, she lay on the divan and took up the pose, eyes closed, one arm beneath her 

head. 

Petrified with joy, Claude watched her undress. It all came back to him now, the momentary vision, so often conjured up in his mind, was come to life again, a little childlike and frail but supple, youthful, 

and fresh. Again he wondered how she managed to dissemble such a well-formed bosom so that it could hardly be suspected beneath her dress. He did not speak either but started to paint in the rapt 

silence that had settled on them both. For three long hours he lost himself in work, and in one virile effort finished a superb sketch of the whole figure. No woman’s form had so enraptured him; his heart 

pounded in his breast as it might have done in the presence of a naked saint. He made no attempt to approach but stood amazed at the transfiguration of the face, its heavy, sensual jaw softened and 

outshone by the soothing calm of the cheeks and brow. Throughout those three hours she never stirred or even appeared to breathe but made the sacrifice of her modesty without a tremor and without 

embarrassment. Both were aware that if either of them spoke so much as a word they would be overwhelmed by shame. All she did from time to time was to open her bright eyes and fix for a moment 

some vague point in space, revealing nothing of her thoughts the while, then closing them again, assuming once more the remoteness of a lovely marble statue but never losing the fixed, mysterious 

smile that was part of the pose. 

With a gesture Claude indicated he had finished, immediately regained his clumsiness and knocked over a chair in his haste to turn his back while Christine, blushing violently, rose from the divan. 

Shivering now, and so flustered that she did up the hooks all awry, she hurried on her clothes, pulling down her sleeves and even turning up her collar in her anxiety to leave no portion of her skin 

uncovered. She was already enveloped in her pelisse before he dared to turn his face from the wall and risk a glance in her direction. When he did turn round he walked over to her but they could only 

stand and look at each other in silence, for both were so overcome by emotion that speech was impossible. Was it sorrow they felt, infinite, unconscious, unspoken sorrow? For the tears welled in their 

eyes as if they had both made a wreck of their lives and plumbed the depths of human misery. Shattered, heartbroken, unable to utter so much as a word of thanks, he planted a kiss on her brow. 
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ON 15 May, Claude who had come home from Sandoz’s at three o'clock in the morning, was still asleep at nine when Madam Joseph brought him up a big bunch of white lilac. He knew what it meant. 

It was Christine celebrating in advance the success of his picture. For this was his great day, the opening of the ‘Salon des Refuses’, the first of its kind, where his picture that had been turned down by 

the Selection Committee of the official Salon, was being hung.* 

He was touched by her delicate thought of sending fresh, sweet lilacs to greet him on awaking, like the promise of a happy day. Barefoot in his shirt, he took them and put them in his water-jug. Then, 

bleary-eyed still, he hustled into his clothes, grumbling because he had slept so late. The night before he had promised Dubuche and Sandoz he would pick them up at eight o'clock at the latter's flat, 

so that they could all go together to the Palais de I’Industrie where they were to meet the rest of the gang. And he was an hour late already! 

He might have known he would be unable to lay his hand on anything, since the studio had not been tidied up since the big picture was taken away. It took him five minutes to find his shoes, crawling 

around on his knees among a lot of old frames, with gold dust floating in the air all round him. As he had not known where to find the money for a frame, he had got the local joiner to knock together 

four pieces of wood and he had gilded them himself, assisted by Christine, who had proved a very inexpert gilder. Fully dressed at last, and his hat sparkling with constellations of gold dust, he was 

just about to go when a superstitious thought called him back to the flowers left standing alone in the middle of the table. He had to kiss those lilacs or meet with a setback; so he kissed them and filled 

his nostrils with their heavy springtime scent. 

Down in the porch he handed his key to the concierge as usual and said: 

‘| shall be out all day, Madam Joseph.’ 


In less than twenty minutes he was on Sandoz’s doorstep in the Rue d’Enfer. Sandoz, whom he hardly expected to find, was also late. His mother had not been well; nothing serious, just a bad night. 
It had worried him and kept him awake but now his mind was at rest. Dubuche had written to say they were not to wait for him, he would meet them at the exhibition, so the two of them started out 
together. As it was nearly eleven they decided to lunch at a quiet little dairy in the Rue Saint-Honoré. They lingered over their meal, as if their eagerness had suddenly given way to inaction and left 
them to revel in sentimental recollections of their childhood. 

One o'clock struck as they were crossing the Champs-Elysées. It was a beautiful day, with a clear blue sky made brighter somehow by a breeze which, for the season, was still cool. Under the corn- 
coloured sun the long rows of chestnuts spread the delicate green of their newly-opened, freshly-varnished leaves; the fountains spouting their watery sheaves, the well-kept lawns, the endless avenues 
and vast open spaces all gave the city landscape an air of luxury. A few carriages—it was still early for them—were making their way up the Avenue but crowds were pouring, like ants, in a never- 
ending stream towards the Palais de I'Industrie and being swallowed up by its enormous arcade. 

Claude shuddered when he found himself in its gigantic entrance hall, for it was as cold as any cellar and on its damp flagstones footsteps resounded as on the floor of a church. Looking up, right and 
left, at the monumental staircases, he said scathingly: 

‘What do we do, trudge through all the rubbish in their Salon?’ 

‘| should think we don’t!’ replied Sandoz. ‘Let's cut through the garden to the west staircase. That leads straight to the “Refusés’”.’ 

They passed scornfully by the little tables of the catalogue sellers, between the great red velvet curtains and through a porch full of shadow to the glass-roofed garden. 

It was the moment of the day when the garden was practically empty, apart from the crowd flocking to lunch at the buffet under the clock. Everybody else was on the first floor, looking at the pictures, 
and the only figures to be seen near the yellow sanded pathways that cut smartly round the green of the turf were the white marble statues—permanent, motionless visitors bathed in the diffused light 
that filtered through the glass and settled on them like dust. At the southern end the centre aisle was blocked by sun blinds, making it golden when the sun was out, with a splash of bright red and blue 
at either end from the stained-glass in some of the windows. One or two visitors who were already feeling the strain were sitting about on the brand new chairs and benches bright with paint, while 
flocks of the sparrows which roosted in the forest of girders overhead kept swooping and wheeling in noisy pursuit, or boldly scratching about in the sand. 

Claude and Sandoz made a point of hurrying ahead without looking at anything: they had been so irritated by the first thing they saw, a stately but graceless Minerva in bronze, by a Member of the 
Institut. But, as they were racing past an interminable row of busts, they recognized Bongrand, alone, walking slowly round a massive recumbent figure of colossal proportions. 

‘Why, hello!’ he exclaimed when they went to shake his hand. ‘I was just looking at friend Mahoudeau’s effort. They did at least have the intelligence to accept it and put it in a good place...’ 

He stopped suddenly, then asked: 

‘Have you been upstairs?’ 

‘No,’ said Claude, ‘we've just come in.’ 

Then, very slowly, he talked to them about the ‘Salon des Refusés’. He was a Member of the Institut himself, though he had little in common with his fellow members but he found the whole thing very 
amusing; the everlasting dissatisfaction of the painters, the campaign launched by the smaller papers such as Le Tambour, the protests, the endless complaints which had eventually begun to worry 
the Emperor himself; the artistic coup d’état for which he had been solely responsible, silent dreamer though he was; the shock and commotion he had caused, well and truly setting the cat among the 
pigeons. 

‘You have no idea,’ he went on, ‘of the indignation among the members of the Selection Committee! ... And they don’t say too much in front of me, you know; they don’t quite trust me. The full blast of 
their fury, of course, is meant for those awful Realists. It was against them, you remember, that the doors of the temple were systematically barred, and it’s for their benefit that the Emperor wanted to 
give the public a chance to revise its opinion. And the Realists have won! Oh, the things | heard said! If half of them were true, | should think the outlook’s going to be pretty black for you youngsters!’ 
And with a big, kindly laugh he flung wide his arms as if to embrace all the youth he felt was springing up about him. 

‘Your pupils are growing up,’ said Claude. 

Bongrand silenced him with a gesture, as though suddenly embarrassed. He had nothing in the exhibition, and all these things he was walking round and looking at, all this effort of human creation, the 
pictures, the statues, filled him somehow with regret. It was not jealousy, for he was a good man and his soul was above such emotions; rather they gave him pause and stirred that unspoken fear of 
gradual decline that he was never able to escape. 

‘What about the “Refusés”?’ asked Sandoz. ‘Are they a success?’ 

‘Superb. You'll see.’ Then, turning to Claude, and clasping both his hands, he said: 

‘You, my lad, have got something. ... They tell me I’m smart but believe me, I’d give ten years of my life to have painted that buxom wench of yours upstairs.’ 

Such praise, from such a source, moved the young artist to the verge of tears. So he had done something worth while at last! Unable to utter a word of thanks, he suddenly switched the conversation 
to another subject, to cover up his emotion. 

‘Good old Mahoudeau!’ he cried, ‘he’s done a good job here! Talk about temperament, eh!’ he added, as he and Sandoz walked round Mahoudeau’s figure. 

‘Temperament enough,’ said Bongrand with a smile, ‘but too much leg and too much bust. Still, look at the joints of those limbs, how delicate; beautifully done! ... Ah well, goodbye. This is where | leave 
you. I’m worn out. I’m going to sit down.’ 

Claude, meanwhile, was looking up, listening, suddenly aware that the air was filled with a terrific noise, a persistent rumbling, like the pounding of a storm against rocks, or the ceaseless roar of some 
untiring onslaught from out of the infinite. 

‘Listen,’ he said. ‘What's that?’ 

‘That,’ said Bongrand, as he moved away, ‘is the crowd upstairs at the show.’ 

And the two young men hurried across the garden and up to the ‘Salon des Refusés’. 

It was all very well set out; the setting quite as luxurious as that provided for the accepted pictures: tall, antique tapestry hangings in the doorways, exhibition panels covered with green serge, red velvet 
cushions on the benches, white cotton screens stretched under the skylights, and, at the first glance down the long succession of rooms, it looked very much like the official Salon, with the same gold 
frames, the same patches of colour for the pictures. But what was not immediately obvious, was the predominant liveliness of the atmosphere, the feeling of youth and brightness. The crowd, already 
dense, was growing every minute, for visitors were flocking away from the official Salon, goaded by curiosity, eager to judge the judges, convinced from the outset that they were going to enjoy 
themselves and see some extremely amusing things. It was hot; there was a fine dust rising from the floor; by four o’clock the place would be stifling. 

‘Damn it!’ said Sandoz, elbowing his way in. ‘It’s going to be no easy job getting through this crush and finding your picture.’ 

In the warmth of his friendship for Claude, Sandoz wanted to lose no time; this day he was living only for Claude, Claude’s work and Claude’s success. 

‘Don't worry!’ cried Claude, ‘we'll get to it in time. It won't fly away!’ 

And he deliberately pretended to be in no hurry, in spite of his overwhelming desire to run. Head high, he began to look about him. Soon, through the mighty voice of the crowd that had dazed him 
somewhat at first, he detected laughter, restrained still, and drowned by the trampling of feet and the hubbub of conversation. Visitors were making humorous comments in front of some of the pictures. 
That disturbed him, for beneath his rugged revolutionary’s exterior he was as credulous and sensitive as a woman, always expecting martyrdom, always suffering tortures, always amazed to find himself 
rebuffed or ridiculed. 

‘They seem to be having fun in here,’ he said, half to himself. 

‘| should think they are, and no wonder,’ Sandoz pointed out. ‘Look at the nags there. Can you beat those?’ 

At that moment, just as they were preparing to linger a moment in the first room, Fagerolles walked straight into them. He had not seen them, and started slightly, as if the meeting annoyed him but he 
was soon his amiable self again. 

‘Hello!’ he said. ‘I was just thinking about you two. ... I've been here for the last hour.’ 

‘What have they done with Claude’s picture?’ Sandoz asked. 

Fagerolles, who had just spent twenty minutes in front of the picture, studying it and studying the reactions of the public, answered smoothly: 

‘I've no idea. ... Let’s all look for it together, shall we?’ 

With that, he joined them. He was as big a humbug as ever, and had now exchanged his former raffish garb for clothes of more formal cut, and, though devastating irony was still never far from his lips, 
he now assumed the serious, pursed-up expression that indicates the young man bent upon success. 

‘I'm sorry now | didn’t put something in this year, too,’ he said, with great conviction. ‘Then | could have been on the line with the rest of you. ... There are some startling things here, believe me. Look 
at those horses now.’ 

He pointed at the huge canvas ahead of them, and at the crowds milling in front of it and laughing. It was the work, they said, of a retired vet, and showed a lot of horses in a meadow. They were life- 
size horses, painted in the most fantastic blues and mauves and pinks, with their bones sticking through their hides in a most astonishing manner. 

‘What do you mean?’ said Claude suspiciously. ‘What do you take us for?’ 

Fagerolles feigned enthusiasm. 

‘No, seriously,’ he said, ‘it has its points. The chap knows his horses! He paints like nothing on earth, of course but what does that matter? He is at least original. He does offer something new.’ 

There was not a trace of a smile on his girlish face but only in his bright eyes just the faintest spark of mockery. Then he threw out another remark, the unkindness of which he alone was able to 
appreciate: 
‘If you’re going to attach any importance to a lot of ignoramuses laughing, you're going to have your eyes opened in a minute or two.’ 

The three friends moved on and were soon ploughing their way laboriously through the sea of shoulders. When they reached the second room they cast their eyes round but the picture they were 
looking for was not there. What they did see, however, was Irma Bécot on Gagniére’s arm, crushed close against the wall. He was inspecting a very small canvas, and she, with a smile on her comic 
little face, was looking about her, thoroughly enjoying being jostled by the crowd. 

‘Hello,’ said Sandoz, surprised. ‘She’s with Gagniére now, is she?’ 

‘Just a passing fancy,’ explained Fagerolles calmly. ‘It's very funny really. ... You know somebody's furnished a flat for her, of course? Oh, yes, the very last word. It’s that young duffer of a marquis 
there was such a fuss about in the papers, remember? Oh, she’s a girl with a future, is Irma; I’ve always said she was. You can put her in a four-poster in a mansion but there are times when you can’t 
keep her out of a camp-bed in a studio. That’s what she was after on Sunday night. She dropped in at the Café Baudequin about one o'clock in the morning; we'd just gone, and there was only Gagniére 
left, asleep over his beer. ... So she picked up Gagniére!’ 

Irma had noticed them at once and was already making affectionate gestures to them, so they could not escape. When Gagniére turned round, looking even more generally colourless than usual, with 
his light hair and beardless cheeks, he showed no surprise at finding them standing behind him. 

‘It's amazing,’ he faltered. 

‘What is?’ asked Fagerolles. 

‘This picture. ... A little masterpiece. ... Honest, simple, painted with real conviction.’ 

And he pointed to the tiny canvas in which he had just been so absorbed. It was such an infantile effort that it might have been painted by a child of four: a little house with a little path in front and a little 
tree on one side, all very badly askew, all outlined firmly with black, with the inevitable corkscrew of smoke twirling out of the chimney. 

Claude looked impatient but Fagerolles, completely selfpossessed, murmured: 

‘Subtle, very subtle,’ and added: ‘But what about your picture, Gagniére? Where's that?’ 

‘Mine? There,’ replied Gagniére. 

And indeed there it was, not far from the little masterpiece. It was a landscape, all pearly grey. A bit of the Seine, very carefully painted, pretty, though rather heavy in tone, perfectly balanced and 
completely free from all revolutionary crudity. 

‘So they were fools enough to turn this down, were they?’ said Claude, now full of interest. ‘But why?’ he went on, for there was no obvious reason for the Selection Committee’s action. ‘Why, | ask you, 
why?’ And indeed there seemed to be no reason why the Committee should have refused it. 

‘Because it’s Realist!’ declared Fagerolles in a voice so decisive that it was impossible to tell whether his remark was directed against the Selection Committee or the picture. 


Irma, meanwhile, left to her own devices, was simply staring at Claude, smiling unconsciously, as she always did, at his rather bungling shyness. To think he had never had the gumotion to look her 
up! He looked different today, she thought, funny somehow, certainly not at his handsomest, dishevelled as he was and blotchy about the face, as if he had had a high fever. Grieved by his lack of 
interest, she tugged his sleeve as she said: 

‘Isn't that a friend of yours over there, looking for you?’ 

It was Dubuche. She recognized him as she had met him once at the Café Baudequin. He was pushing laboriously through the crowd and looking vaguely about him, over the sea of heads. Suddenly, 
just as Claude was waving wildly to attract his attention, he turned round and bowed very low to a group of three people; the father, very short and stout and red in the face with blood pressure; the 
mother, very thin with a complexion like wax, wasted by anaemia; the daughter, so puny for her eighteen years that she looked as frail and spindly as a very young child. 

‘Now he’s nicely entangled,’ said Claude quietly. ‘The fellow certainly has some ugly friends! | wonder where he dug up those beauties?’ 

Gagniére, unperturbed, said he knew the man by name. It was old Margaillan, a big building contractor, a millionaire five or six times over already and making another fortune out of the rebuilding of 
Paris, contracting for whole boulevards at a time. Dubuche had most likely made his acquaintance through some of the architects whose plans he overhauled. 

Sandoz felt sorry for the girl, she was so thin. 

‘Poor thing!’ he said. ‘Like a skinned rabbit. Of all the sad sights!’ 

‘Enough of that!’ said Claude harshly. ‘They're every one of em stamped with all the crimes of their class; they reek of stupidity and scrofula ... and serve ’em right, too. ... There! He’s dropping us and 
going off with them. We might have known he would, he’s an architect! Ah, well, good riddance! If he wants us now, he can look for us.’ 

Dubuche, who had not even noticed his friends, had just offered his arm to the mother and was moving away, explaining the pictures with a wealth of obsequious and exaggerated gestures. 

‘Come on,’ said Fagerolles. ‘It's time we moved, too.’ 

Then, turning to Gagniére, he added: 

‘Do you happen to know where they've stuck Claude’s picture?’ 

‘| don't,’ replied Gagniére. ‘I was looking for it. ... I'll go along with you.’ 

So he joined the party but forgot to include Irma Bécot. It had been her idea that it would be nice to go round the Salon on his arm but he was so unused to having a woman with him that he was 
continually losing her and was always surprised to find her at his side, since he could not think how, or why, they came to be together. She ran after him now and clutched his arm again, though she 
really wanted to be with Claude, who was just moving into the next room with Fagerolles and Sandoz. 

All five of them wandered around taking in what they could, forced apart one moment, crushed together the next but carried along by the general surge of the crowd. An abominable effort of Chaine’s, 
‘Christ and the Woman taken in Adultery’, brought them to a momentary halt with its stiff, wooden figures, all skin and bones, painted in the drabbest of colours. Next to it was something they admired; 
a beautiful study of a woman from the back, her haunches well in evidence, and her head turned towards the painter. On every side the walls were covered with a mixture of the excellent and the 
execrable, in every possible style; last-ditchers of the ‘historical’ school cheek by jowl with youthful fanatics of Realism, colourless mediocrity with blatant originality, a ‘Jezebel Dead’ that looked as if 
she had mouldered away in the cellars of the Beaux-Arts hung next to a ‘Woman in White’, a curious vision but seen by the eye of a great artist; opposite an immense ‘Shepherd contemplating the Sea 
(Fable)’, a tiny picture of Spaniards playing pelota, a marvel of intensity in lighting. The execrable was very fully represented; nothing was left out, neither military subjects complete with toy soldiers, 
wishy-washy Classical subjects nor medieval subjects heavily scored with bitumen. Superficially, it was an incoherent jumble but there was truth and sincerity enough about the landscapes and sufficient 
points of technical interest in most of the portraits to give it a healthy atmosphere of youthful passion and vigour. There may have been fewer frankly bad pictures in the official Salon but the general 
level of interest and attainment was certainly lower. Here there was a scent of battle in the air, a spirited battle fought with zest at crack of dawn, when the bugles sound and you face the foe convinced 
you will defeat him before nightfall. 

The warlike atmosphere put new life into Claude and roused him to such anger that he listened to the swelling laughter of the crowd with a look on his face as defiant as if he were listening to the whistle 
of bullets. The laughter that had sounded very discreet at first, grew louder as he advanced through the various rooms. When he reached the third the women had stopped stifling their merriment with 
their handkerchiefs, and the men, completely unrestrained, were holding their sides and roaring with laughter. It was the contagious hilarity of a crowd bent on amusement, gradually working itself up 
to the point where it would laugh loudly at nothing and be just as convulsed by beautiful things as by ugly ones. Chaine’s Christ provoked less laughter than the nude woman whose prominent buttocks 
that seemed to stand out from the canvas, were apparently thought to be screamingly funny. The ‘Woman in White’ provided some amusement, too, for she was rarely without her group of grinning 
admirers digging each other in the ribs and going off into fits of helpless mirth. Every picture had its peculiar attraction; people would call to each other to come and look at this or that, and pithy remarks 
were heard on every lip, until at last, by the time Claude had reached Room No. IV, one old lady's chortles so exasperated him that he nearly slapped her face. 

‘Of all the idiots!’ he cried, turning to the others. ‘Enough to make you want to take a masterpiece and knock them on the head with it!’ 

Sandoz, too, was becoming hot under the collar now but Fagerolles merely added to the general merriment by singing the praises of the most detestable paintings, while Gagniére simply floated through 
the throng and in his wake trailed Irma, delighted to feel her skirts wrapping round the legs of the men. 

Suddenly they recognized Jory away in the distance, blond and handsome as ever, his fine, pink nose resplendent in his beaming face, thrusting his way through the crowd, waving his arms and 
hurrahing as if he had just had some personal triumph. As soon as he saw Claude he exclaimed: 

‘So there you are at last! I’ve been looking for you for the last hour. ... Talk about a success, my friend! I've never seen anything like it!’ 

‘Success? What success?’ 

‘Your picture, of course! ... Come on, | must show you. No, go and see for yourself. It's stunning!’ 

Overjoyed, Claude turned pale and he felt a lump in his throat, although he pretended to be unmoved by his friend’s announcement. Recalling what Bongrand had said, he was now convinced of his 
genius. 

‘Good afternoon all!’ Jory ran on, shaking hands all round. Then he, Fagerolles, and Gagniére settled round the good-natured Irma, who dispensed her smiles evenly among the three of them; it was, 
as she said, ‘quite a family gathering’. 

Sandoz was impatient. 

‘Where is the thing?’ he asked. ‘Take us to it, can’t you?’ 

So Jory took the lead and the others followed. They practically had to fight their way into the last room, and Claude, who was well behind the rest, heard the laughter growing louder and louder, mounting 
like a tide. Then, when at last he did manage to get inside the room, he saw one enormous confused mass of humanity seething and milling in front of his own picture. It was there that everybody was 
laughing loudest and longest: in front of his picture. 

‘There!’ cried the triumphant Jory. ‘How’s that for success?” 

Gagniére, cowed and feeling almost as ashamed as if he had taken a smack in the face, murmured: 

‘It's the wrong sort. ... I'd rather have seen something else.’ 

‘Something else! Don’t be a fool!’ cried Jory in a burst of impassioned conviction. ‘That's success, | tell you! Who cares a damn if they laugh? We're launched, no doubt about it. The papers’ll be full of 
us tomorrow!’ 

‘Idiots!’ was all Sandoz could say; he was choking with grief. 

Fagerolles said nothing but assumed the dignified, detached look of a family friend at a funeral. The only one who could still smile was Irma; she thought it was funny. Then, with a soothing gesture she 
leaned on the shoulder of the wretched Claude and whispered gently: 

‘Don't take on because of them, love. It’s only meant in fun, you know, so cheer up.’ 

Claude never stirred. He felt frozen. His heart had stopped beating for a moment in his bitter disappointment. As if drawn and held by some invisible force, he stood glaring in astonishment at his picture. 
He hardly recognized it hanging there in that room. It was certainly not the work he had seen in his studio. It looked yellower in the light that filtered through the white cotton screen; it looked somehow 
smaller, too, and cruder, and yet at the same time more laboured. And now, either by comparison with the pictures hanging near it, or simply on seeing it for the first time in this new setting, he took in 
all its faults at a glance, after looking on it with blind eyes for months on end. In a few strokes he was already painting it all afresh, altering all the planes, rearranging a limb here, changing his tone 
value there. Without a shadow of doubt, the man in the black velvet jacket was all wrong, he was over-painted and badly posed; the best thing about him was his hand. In the far distance the two little 
female figures rolling together on the grass were not sufficiently developed, not solid enough, only amusing to the trained eye of the artist. The trees and the sunlit glade he liked, and the naked woman 
lying on the grass he found so resplendent with life that she looked like something above and beyond his capacities, as if she had been painted by someone else and he himself had still to see her as 
she really was. 

He turned to Sandoz and said: 

‘No wonder they’re laughing. The picture’s unfinished. ... Still, the woman’s good. Bongrand wasn't fooling.’ 

Sandoz tried to get him outside but he refused to be led and moved even closer to the picture. Now he had passed judgment on his own work, he wanted to watch and listen to the crowd. It was one 
long-drawn-out explosion of laughter, rising in intensity to hysteria. As soon as they reached the doorway, he saw visitors’ faces expand with anticipated mirth, their eyes narrow, their mouths broaden 
into a grin, and from every side came tempestuous puffings and blowings from fat men, rusty, grating whimperings from thin ones, and, dominating all the rest, high-pitched, fluty giggles from the 
women. A group of young men on the opposite side of the room were writhing as if their ribs were being tickled. One woman had collapsed on to a bench, her knees pressed tightly together, gasping, 
struggling to regain her breath behind her handkerchief. The rumour that there was a funny picture to be seen must have spread rapidly, for people came stampeding from every other room in the 
exhibition and gangs of sightseers, afraid of missing something, came pushing their way in, shouting ‘Where?’—‘Over there!’—‘Oh, | say! Did you ever?’ And shafts of wit fell thicker here than anywhere 
else. It was the subject that was the main target for witticisms. Nobody understood it; everyone thought it ‘mad’ and ‘killingly funny’. ‘There, do you see, the lady’s too hot but the gentleman's wearing 
his jacket, afraid of catching a cold.’—'No, that’s not it! She’s green, can’t you see! Must have been in the water some time when he pulled her out. That’s why he’s holding his nose.’—'Pity he painted 
the man back to front, makes him look so rude, somehow!'—'l know what it is, it's a Young Ladies’ Academy having a picnic. Don’t you see those two playing leap-frog?’—'l say, what's this, washing 
day? People blue, trees blue, he’s blued up the whole thing, if you ask me!’ The ones who did not laugh lost their tempers, taking the overall blueness, Claude’s original way of rendering the effect of 
daylight, as an insult to their intelligence. It was an outrage and should be stopped, according to elderly gentlemen who brandished their walking sticks in indignation. One very serious individual, as he 
stalked away in anger, was heard announcing to his wife that he had no use for bad jokes, while another visitor, a finicky little man who searched through the catalogue for an explanation to enlighten 
his daughter, read out the title: ‘Open Air’, and released a fresh outburst of hooting and shouting. The word was picked up, repeated, passed on for comment. ‘Open Air’! Well, well, it was certainly 
open, and there was plenty in the air, too much in the air, it was all in the air! It was beginning to look like a riot. More and more people kept forcing their way up to the picture, and as the heat grew 
more intense faces grew more and more purple, the stupid, gaping faces of ignorant people pretending to appreciate painting and voicing all the nonsense, all the preposterous remarks, all the gibes 
and taunts that the sight of an original work never fails to elicit from the mouths of bourgeois imbeciles. 

The last blow had still to fall. The commotion was at its height when Claude saw Dubuche coming back with the Margaillans still in tow. As soon as he came up to the picture the cowardly Dubuche, 
overcome with shame and embarrassment, tried to hurry past, pretending he had seen neither the picture nor his friends. But the building contractor had already planted himself in front of the picture, 
his stubby legs well apart and his eyes starting from their sockets as he bawled in his great, raucous voice: 

‘| say! Does he call himself a painter, the fellow who did this?’ 

The millionaire parvenu’s good-humoured coarseness, summing up as it did the average opinion of the crowd, raised a tremendous guffaw. Then Margaillan, flattered by his reception and tickled by 
the unfamiliarity of the painting before him, began to laugh, too, an unrestrained, full-throated laugh that boomed over all the rest—the grand finale on the great organ, with all the stops full out. 
‘Please take Régine outside,’ pale Madam Margaillan whispered to Dubuche, who immediately began to clear a passage for the daughter, whose eyes were modestly cast down, and he put so much 
muscular vigour into the task that he might have been rescuing the poor little creature from certain death. Then, when he had taken his leave of the Margaillans in the doorway, with many handshakes 
and a rare display of social graces, he came back to join his friends and said bluntly to Sandoz, Fagerolles, and Gagniére: 

‘How could | help it? It wasn’t my doing. ... I’d told him what to expect, that people wouldn’t understand it. And besides, say what you like, it’s smutty and you can’t deny it.’ 

Sandoz turned pale and clenched his fists with rage. 

‘They jeered at Delacroix,’ he cried, ‘and they jeered at Courbet! Philistines, that’s what they are! An enemy race of cruel, mindless executioners!’ 

Gagniére, remembering his Sunday battles for real music at the Pasdeloup concerts, shared Sandoz’s indignation. 


‘It's the same lot who hiss at Wagner,’ he cried. ‘I know their faces. ... Look. That fat one over there...’ 

Jory had to hold him back, though he himself would have liked to stir the excitement of the crowd even more. He kept on saying it was a capital show, with a hundred thousand francs’ publicity value! 
Meanwhile Irma, who had been running loose among the crowd, had picked up two young stockbrokers she knew, a pair of the most unbridled scoffers, and was trying to make them see reason, 
slapping their fingers to make them say the picture was good. 

So far Fagerolles had not opened his lips. He was still examining the picture, with occasional glances at the public. With his Parisian’s flair, his slickness, and his supple conscience, he realised at once 
where the discrepancy lay, and he had the vague feeling that some slight attenuation, a rearrangement of the subject and a general toning-down of the treatment were all that was needed to make the 
picture an unqualified popular success. The influence Claude had had on him persisted; it had soaked deep into him, left its mark upon him; but he still thought Claude was an unutterable fool for 
submitting a picture like this. Wasn't it sheer stupidity to believe in the intelligence of the public? What was the point of the woman being naked and the man fully clothed? What was the sense of the 
two small female figures wrestling in the background? Here was a piece of painting without its equal in the Salon, the work of a master but for all that he could not help feeling a profound contempt for 
a painter who, though so admirably gifted, set all Paris laughing as if he was the craziest of crazy daubers. 

His feeling of contempt was so strong that he could hide it no longer, and in an outburst of irrepressible candour he said to Claude: 

‘Between you and me, old fellow, you asked for it. If anyone’s a fool here, it’s you!” 

Claude did not answer but turned his eyes from the crowd and looked at him. He was pale and his lips twitched occasionally but otherwise the laughter had not affected him; nobody knew who he was; 
it was his work, not he, that had been outraged. For a short while, then, he looked back at the picture and then, very slowly, at all the other paintings in the room, and, amidst the ruins of his illusions 
and the pain of the wound inflicted on his pride, there came to him, out of all that painting, so gay and brave and reckless in its challenge to out-of-date routine, a breath of youth and sanity. It both 
consoled him and gave him strength, it freed him from all sense of remorse or self-reproach and urged him rather to make an even firmer stand against the public. Some of the efforts were clumsy, 
inevitably, and some of them childish but the general tone was admirable and so was the light, a fine, silvery, diffused light, with all the verve and sparkle of the open air! It was like a window flung open 
on all the drab concoctions and the stewing juices of tradition, letting the sun pour in till the walls were as gay as a morning in spring, and the clear light of his own picture, the blue effect that had 
caused so much amusement, shone out brighter than all the rest. This was surely the long-awaited dawn, the new day breaking on the world of art! As he looked around he saw one critic stop but not 
to laugh; he saw famous painters, obviously surprised but interested; and he watched old Malgras, unwashed as usual, and lips pursed as becomes a connoisseur, after going from canvas to canvas, 
stop dead in front of his and stand rapt in contemplation. It was then he turned to Fagerolles and surprised him by his delayed retort: 

‘Fools are born, my dear chap, not made, so my fate seems to be sealed. How lucky you must feel to be so clever!’ 

Fagerolles slapped him on the back to show there was no ill-feeling, and Claude let Sandoz take him by the arm to lead him away. They had all decided that on leaving the ‘Salon des Refusés’ they 
would go through the Architecture room, as Dubuche had had a plan for an art-gallery accepted, and he had been hovering around with such a humble, beseeching look on his face that they felt they 
could hardly refuse him the satisfaction of showing it to them. 

‘Ah! What an ice-box!’ said Jory with a laugh as they entered the room. ‘At least you can breathe in here!’ 

They all took off their hats and mopped their brows in relief, for it was like coming into cool shadow after a long trek in the broiling sun. The room was empty. The soft, even, rather dismal light that 
filtered through the white holland blind stretched across the sky-lights, was reflected like a stagnant pool in the mirror of the highly polished floor. Against the faded red of the walls the plans, large and 
small, with their pale blue borders, stood out in rectangles of palest watercolour. And alone, absolutely alone in the heart of this desert was one man, a man with a beard standing lost in contemplation 
in front of a project for a charity institution. Three ladies who looked in took fright and trotted hastily into the next room. 

Dubuche was already explaining his exhibit to his friends. It consisted of a single drawing, a sorry little project for an art-gallery, sent in at the last moment, merely to satisfy his ambition and contrary 
both to accepted custom and to the wishes of his teacher, who had, however, as in honour bound, arranged to have it accepted. 

‘What's it intended to house, this gallery of yours,’ asked Fagerolles with a very straight face, ‘painting of the Open-Air School?’ 

Gagniére nodded his head in admiration, thinking all the time of something else, while Claude and Sandoz, out of loyalty to Dubuche, showed a genuine interest in the work. 

‘It's not at all bad,’ said Claude. ‘The decoration looks a bit mongrel to me but that’s a mere detail.’ 

Jory broke in then; he was getting impatient. 

‘Let's get a move on,’ he said. ‘I’m catching my death in this place.’ 

So the gang moved on. The one drawback was that, to make a short cut, they had to go through the official Salon; this they resigned themselves to doing, although they had sworn that, as a protest, 
they would not even set foot in it. Cutting through the crowd they went firmly from end to end of the rooms casting only the occasional indignant look to right or left. There was nothing here to recall the 
lively riot of their Salon, with its fresh colours and its exaggerated rendering of bright sunlight. It was one long succession of gold frames filled with shadow, black, ungraceful shapes, jaundiced-looking 
nudes in gloomy half-lights, all the paraphernalia of Classical Antiquity, historical subjects, genre paintings, landscapes, each one thoroughly soaked in the train-oil of convention. Every picture oozed 
unfailing mediocrity; every one showed the same dingy, muddy quality typical of anaemic, degenerate art doing its best to put on a good face. They hurried ahead, ran almost, to escape from this place 
where bitumen still reigned supreme, condemning everything wholesale with the injustice of all good partisans and swearing there was nothing worth while in the place, nothing, absolutely nothing. 
They managed to escape at last and were just going downstairs to the garden when they ran into Mahoudeau and Chaine. The former flung himself into Claude’s arms exclaiming: 

‘What a picture, old fellow! Full of character! Full of character!’ 

Claude immediately replied with a word of praise for the ‘Grape-Picker’. 

‘You've given them something of an eye-opener, too!’ he said. 

Then, seeing Chaine hovering in the background without a word from any of them about his ‘Woman taken in Adultery’, Claude felt sorry for him. There was something inexpressibly sad about Chaine’s 
abominable painting and the way his whole peasant’s life had been spoilt by the misguided admiration of a foolish bourgeois amateur, so Claude always tried to cheer him with a word of approval. 
‘Good bit of work, too, that little thing of yours,’ he said, giving Chaine a friendly slap on the back. ‘You can still teach ’em a thing or two when it comes to drawing.’ 

‘Yes, | believe | can,’ replied Chaine, blushing purple with vanity under his scrubby black beard. 

Now he and Mahoudeau tagged on to the rest, and Mahoudeau asked them if they had seen Chambouvard’s ‘Sower’. It was amazing, the only decent bit of sculpture in the show, he said, as he led 
them into the garden which was now also being overrun by the crowds. 

‘Look!’ he said, stopping in the middle of the centre alleyway. ‘There it is, and Chambouvard himself standing in front of it!’ 

And there, indeed, firmly planted in front of the statue, admiring his own work, was a big fat man with a bull neck and the heavy handsome face of an Indian idol. He was said to be the son of a veterinary 
surgeon from Amiens or thereabouts. At forty-five he had already produced a score of masterpieces, simple, lifelike statues, modern in texture, modelled by a workman of genius, without any refinements, 
all part of his routine production, for he brought forth statues as a field produces grass, good one day, bad the next, with no idea of the value of the thing created. His lack of critical faculty was such 
that he drew no distinction between the most glorious works of his hands and the abominable gimcrack figures he sometimes turned out. Never worried or dubious about his work but always firmly 
convinced of its worth, he had the pride of some divine creator. 

‘Stupendous!’ Claude remarked as he examined. ‘The Sower’. ‘Look at the size—and the gesture!’ 

Fagerolles did not even look at the statue; he was much more amused by the great man and the train of open-mouthed young disciples he always dragged around. 

‘Just look at them!’ he said. ‘You'd think they were at Holy Communion! And look at him! The great brute transfigured by the contemplation of his own navell’ 

Isolated, completely unaffected by the general curiosity, Chambouvard stood gaping at his Sower with the shattered look of a man who cannot quite believe he ever fathered such a work. He might 
have been viewing it for the first time and finding it more than he could take in. Then a look of ecstasy spread over his broad features, his head began to nod and he broke into a soft, irrepressible laugh 
as he murmured over and over again to himself: 

‘Funny ... funny ... funny.’ 

Behind him his entire train was almost swooning in rapture but that was the only word he could find to express his boundless admiration of himself. 

There was a moment of tension when Bongrand, who was walking round with his hands behind his back, looking at nothing in particular, came up against Chambouvard. A whisper ran through the 
crowd as it watched the two famous artists, one short and sanguine, the other tall and diffident, shake hands and exchange a few friendly words: 

‘Still producing marvels, | see.’ 

‘As usual! What about you, have you nothing in this year?’ 

‘Not a thing. I’m having a rest, looking for a new idea.’ 

‘Don't be funny! You don’t need to /ook for new ideas!’ 

With that they parted. Chambouvard and his courtiers made a measured progress through the crowd, like a sovereign very satisfied with life. Bongrand, on seeing Claude and his friends, came up to 
them, his hands now fluttering with agitation, and said, indicating the sculptor with a movement of his chin: 

‘There’s a fellow | envy! Always convinced he produces masterpieces!’ 

He complimented Mahoudeau on his ‘Grape-Picker’ and treated them all with a fatherly good humour that well became an old Romantic who had made his peace with the world and received the 
blessings of officialdom. Turning to Claude, he said: 

‘Now, what did | tell you? You've seen for yourself, now you've been upstairs. ... You’ve founded a new school.’ 

‘Well, they certainly didn’t mince matters upstairs,’ said Claude, then added: ‘But the master of all of us is you.’ 

Bongrand made his usual vague, pained sort of gesture: 

‘What do you mean?’ he said as he hastened away. ‘I’m not even my own master yet!’ 

The gang strolled round for a little longer and had gone back to look once again at the ‘Grape-Picker’ when Jory noticed that Gagniére no longer had Irma Bécot on his arm. Gagniére was flabbergasted; 
he could not think how he had lost her. But when Fagerolles told him she had gone off in the crowd with a couple of young men he stopped worrying and followed the others around feeling considerably 
lightened and relieved by the loss of his embarrassing conquest. 

By this time it was almost impossible to move at all. All the benches were full and the crowds blocked the pathways, so that the slow progress of the visitors was punctuated with stops and starts marked 
by the most popular of the bronzes and marbles. Round the refreshment bar the general clamour that filled the vast, church-like nave swelled into a tremendous babel of voices, accompanied by the 
rattle of crockery and the tinkle of spoons. The sparrows had sought refuge in the forest of girders, chirping and chattering at the sinking sun through the warm glass panels in the roof. The atmosphere 
was static, damp and close as in a greenhouse, and with the same insipid smell of leaf-mould freshly turned, while over the seething tide of humanity in the garden the din from the upstairs rooms, the 
tramping of feet on the cast-iron floors, roared on and on like the beating of a gale against cliffs. 

Claude was keenly aware of the tempest raging in the background and reaching a point where it blotted out all other sounds and howled and shrieked with all its might. It was the gaiety of the crowd, 
the cat-calls and the laughter released like a hurricane by the sight of his picture. He could bear it no longer: 

‘What are we hanging round here for?’ he asked. ‘Surely not for refreshments? The place reeks of the Institut! Let's go and have a drink outside, shall we?’ 

Footsore and weary but with contempt marking every feature, they left the exhibition. Outside they breathed again, noisily, to indicate their joy at renewing contact with nature and the spring. It was only 
four o'clock or thereabouts, and the sun was shining straight down the Champs-Elysées, setting everything alight, the serried ranks of carriages, the young leaves on the trees, the jets of the fountains 
as they leaped into the air and broke into spray of purest gold. Sauntering down the Avenue they stopped at last at a small café, the Pavillon de la Concorde, on the left just before the Place itself. It 
was so cramped inside that they sat down at the tables near the side-avenue, although it was already almost cold under the thick, dark canopy of the leaves. Beyond the belt of dark green shadow 
under the two double rows of chestnut trees, the sunlit roadway of the Avenue lay before them, and they could see Paris going by in a cloud of glory, the carriages with wheels like radiant stars, the 
great yellow omnibuses more heavily gilded than triumphal cars, riders whose glossy mounts seemed to shoot out sparks, while the very passers-by were transfigured and resplendent in the blaze of 
the sun. 

For close on three hours Claude sat there, his beer untouched, talking, arguing, in an ever-rising fever, worn out physically but his brain seething with ideas after all the painting he had just seen. What 
usually happened after their visit to the Salon was greatly intensified this year as a result of the Emperor's liberal gesture; the tide of theories rose even higher, their voices grew thicker as they grew 
more and more intoxicated with far-fetched theories and gave vent to their burning passion for art and beauty. 


‘What does it matter,’ he cried, ‘if the public laughs? All we have to do is to educate the public! ... After all, it really amounts to a victory. Take out a couple of hundred duds and our Salon knocks theirs 
into a cocked hat. We've got guts! We've got courage! We are the future! ... Oh yes, the day will come when we'll kill their Salon stone dead. We'll ride into it as conquerors, with masterpieces for 
weapons. If Paris is silly enough to laugh, let it laugh! We'll have it at our feet yet!’ 

He broke off only to make a prophetic gesture embracing the great triumphal Avenue, alive with all the gaiety and luxury of the city and sweeping down to the Place de la Concorde, the view of which, 
through the trees, was composed of one of its splashing fountains, a stretch of balustrade, and two of its statues, Rouen with her enormous breasts, and Lille advancing her gigantic naked foot. 

‘They think it's amusing, the open air,’ he went on. ‘Good! If it’s open air they want, let em have open air, the Open-Air School, eh! Yesterday nobody had heard of it except you and me and one or two 
artists. Today the name’s well launched, the new school’s founded, and they founded it. ... After all, why not? Open-Air School's a good name, so I've no objection.’ 

Jory meanwhile was slapping his thighs with satisfaction. 

‘What did | tell you?’ he said. ‘After those articles of mine they'd got to bite, they'd got to swallow it, the numskulls! We've got ‘em at our mercy now, and they're going to know it!’ 

Mahoudeau joined in the victory chorus, too, repeatedly bringing in his ‘Grape-Picker’ and explaining its bold originality to the silent Chaine, the only one who was listening. Gagniére, ruthless like all 
timid people let loose on pure theory, was talking glibly of sending the entire Institut to the scaffold, while Sandoz, an ardent sympathizer with all sound workmanship, and Dubuche, succumbing to the 
contagion of his friends’ revolutionary ideas, were both seething with indignation, thumping the table and drowning Paris in every draught of beer they took. Fagerolles, very calm and collected, just 
smiled. He had followed the others round out of sheer amusement, for his own peculiar pleasure in inciting his friends to do things he knew would have disastrous results. While egging them on to 
rebel, he was making the firm resolve to work from now on for the Prix de Rome. The day’s events had made up his mind for him; he would be a fool, he thought, to compromise his talent any longer. 
The sun was dipping now to the horizon, shedding its paler gold upon the downward flow of carriages returning from the Bois. The Salon, too, must have been closing, for among the steady stream of 
passers-by there were numbers of gentlemen who looked like critics, with catalogues tucked under their arms. 

‘If you want to know who invented landscape, look at Courajod,’ said Gagniére in a sudden burst of enthusiasm. ‘Have you seen his “Pool at Gagny” in the Luxembourg?’ 

‘A perfect gem!’ said Claude. ‘It’s thirty years old, and still nobody has done anything to beat it. Why do they leave it in the Luxembourg? It ought to be in the Louvre!’ 

‘Because Courajod isn’t dead,’ said Fagerolles. 

‘What! Courajod not dead? But nobody ever sees him, nobody ever talks about him!’ 

They were all astounded to learn from Fagerolles that the seventy-year-old landscape painter was still living quietly somewhere in Montmartre with his dogs and his poultry. That was one of the sad 
things about elderly artists; they could outlive their reputations, they could be lost sight of during their own lifetime. An awed silence fell on the little group as Bongrand, with flushed face and diffident 
gestures, greeted them as he went by on the arm of a friend. Close on his heels, surrounded by his disciples, came Chambouvard, laughing loudly, forging ahead, an absolute master, confident of 
eternity. 

‘Hello, you leaving us?’ said Mahoudeau to Chaine, who was moving away from the table. 

Chaine mumbled some vague reply into his whiskers, shook hands all round and made off. 

‘You know where he’s going,’ said Jory to Mahoudeau. ‘He’s off for another bit of fun with your midwife friend, the herbalist, the lady who smells of seasoning! ... | know he is; | saw that burning look 
come into his eyes. Look at him, practically running. Comes over him suddenly evidently, like a touch of toothache!’ 

Some of them laughed; Mahoudeau shrugged his shoulders; Claude was not listening, he was busy talking architecture to Dubuche. The art-gallery Dubuche had shown was not at all bad but there 
was nothing new about it; it was simply a patient piecing together of Beaux-Arts formulas. Surely all the arts were intended to march forward together, and the process of change which was taking place 
in literature, painting, and even music, was going to lead to a renewal of architecture too. If ever there was a century in which architecture should have a style of its own, it was the century shortly to 
begin, the new century, new ground ready for reconstruction of every kind, a freshly sown field, the breeding ground of a new people. Down with the Greek temples; there was no use or place for them 
in modern society! Down with the Gothic cathedrals; belief in legends was dead! Down, too, with the delicate colonades and the intricate tracery of the Renaissance, that Classical revival crossed with 
medieval art that produced architectural jewels but could never house modern democracy! What was wanted, and he emphasized his words with vigorous gestures, was an architectural formula to fit 
that democracy, the power to express it in stone, building which it could feel to be its own, something big and strong and simple, the sort of thing that was already asserting itself in railway-stations and 
market-halls, the solid elegance of metal girders, developed and refined still further, raised to the status of genuine beauty, proclaiming the greatness of human achievement. 

‘Yes, quite,’ Dubuche kept saying, swept off his feet by Claude’s enthusiasm. ‘Yes, quite. That’s exactly what | want to do. You wait. Give me a chance to get where | want to, and as soon as I’m free, 
the moment I’m free, you'll see what | can do.’ 

It was growing darker, and Claude’s increasing animation made him more eloquent than his friends had ever known him. It excited them all to listen to him, and all showed their rowdy appreciation of 
the outrageous remarks he fired off at them. He had returned to the subject of his own picture now and enjoyed himself thoroughly, talking about it, mimicking the bourgeois visitors looking at it, imitating 
every note of their imbecile laughter. On the Avenue, now ashen grey, there was nothing to see but the shadow of an occasional carriage. The side-avenue was quite dark, and it was bitterly cold under 
the trees. From somewhere in the clump of trees behind the café a solitary voice came floating on the air, probably from a rehearsal at the Concert de I'Horloge, the maudlin voice of a woman running 
through a sentimental song. 

‘Oh, the fun those fools have given me!’ laughed Claude in a final outburst of merriment. ‘I wouldn’t have missed today for ten thousand francs!’ 

He had talked himself out. The others, too, had dried up, and in the consequent lull in the conversation, they all shuddered in the icy breeze that had sprung up. With an exchange of weary handshakes 
the party broke up in a kind of stupor. Dubuche was dining in town. Fagerolles had an appointment. Jory, Mahoudeau and Gagniére tried in vain to drag Claude off to a cheap meal at Foucart’s but 
Sandoz, worried at seeing him so abnormally cheerful, had already taken his arm and was leading him away. 

‘Come along with me,’ he said. ‘I promised Mother I'd go home. You can have a bite of food with us. It'll be nice to end the day together.’ 

They started off along the embankment by the Tuileries, arm in arm, like two brothers but at the Pont des Saints-Péres Claude would go no further. 

‘You're not going to leave me!’ Sandoz exclaimed. ‘I thought you were coming to dinner!’ 

‘No, Pierre, thank you. ... I’ve too much of a headache. ... I’m going home to bed.’ 

To get him to change his mind was impossible, so Sandoz left him with a smile and said: 

‘Very well then, as you please. Withdraw from the world, wrap yourself in mystery, | won’t stop you.’ 

Claude managed to repress a movement of impatience, and, after watching his friend across the bridge, he went on his way straight down the embankment. Oblivious to everything, his eyes fixed on 
the ground, he swung along like a sleepwalker guided by instinct. Opposite his own door on the Quai de Bourbon he looked up, surprised to find a cab in his way, drawn up at the kerb waiting for 
someone. With the same mechanical step he went up to the concierge’s lodge to pick up his key. 

‘I've given it to the lady,’ Madam Joseph called out from the depths of her retreat. ‘She’s gone upstairs.’ 

‘Lady!’ he exclaimed in amazement. ‘What lady?’ 

‘The young lady, of course! You know very well who | mean, the one that comes here regular.’ 

He had no idea what she meant, his mind was so confused, so he decided to go and investigate. He found the key in the lock, went in, and closed the door behind him, very gently. 

He stood where he was for a moment. The studio had been invaded by shadow, a deep violet shadow, that poured through the skylight in a melancholy twilight, drowning everything. He could not even 
see the floor clearly; furniture, pictures, and everything else that happened to be lying about seemed to have merged into one even mass, like the stagnant water of a pool. One thing, however, stood 
out against the dying light of day, a dark shape sitting on the edge of the divan, a tense, anxious figure desperately awaiting his return. He recognized her now; it was Christine. 

She stretched out her hands to him and murmured in a low, broken voice: 

‘I've been here three hours, three whole hours, listening for you. ... When | came out of that place | took a cab, because | only wanted to look in and then hurry home. ... But | couldn’t go away without 
shaking your hand, even if I'd had to wait all night.’ 

She went on to tell him of her burning desire to see his picture and how she had slipped away to the Salon and found herself caught in the storm of laughter and derision. It was at her the hisses of the 
crowd were aimed, her nudity that was being spat upon, her nudity so brazenly exposed to all the wits and wags of Paris that it had taken her breath away as soon as she entered the room. Panic- 
stricken, overcome by shame and mortification, she had run away, feeling as if the laughter were pounding down upon her naked flesh, drawing blood like the merciless lashing of whips. But now she 
could forget about herself and think only of him, for she was keenly aware of the depth of his grief and her feminine sensitiveness intensified the bitterness of his disappointment and filled her heart to 
overflowing with a tremendous need to share her sympathy. 

‘Don't take it so much to heart,’ she said. ‘I had to come and see you and tell you | think they’re just jealous, and that | think it's a wonderful picture, and that | am so proud and so happy | was able to 
help you and have my little share in it too.’ 

He never stirred as he listened to her warm, kind words, her faltering voice. Then suddenly he collapsed in front of her, with his head on her knees, and burst into tears. All the excitement of the 
afternoon, his dauntless courage before the hisses of the crowd, his gaiety, and all his violence broke down in a burst of choking sobs. From the moment when the laughter of the crowd had struck him, 
like a slap in the face, he had felt it pursuing him like a pack of hounds in full cry, down the Champs-Elysées, all along the embankment, and still now, at his heels, in his own studio. His strength gave 
way in the end, leaving him helpless as a child, and he kept on saying, in a weary, toneless voice as he rolled his head on her knees: ‘Oh God, how it hurts!’ 

Then, in a sweep of passion, she took hold of him with both hands, raised him up to her lips and kissed him. ‘Don't cry,’ she said. ‘Don’t cry, my dearest. | love you.’ And her warm breath carried her 
words to his very heart. They were both in love, and it seemed fitting that their love should be consummated there in the studio as part of the story of the picture that had gradually drawn them together. 
Night closed in around them, and they lay in each other’s arms, weeping tears of joy in the first outpourings of their passion. Near them, on the table, the lilacs she had sent that morning filled the 
evening air with their perfume, and on the floor flecks of gilt from the picture-frame caught the last of the daylight and shone out like a galaxy of stars. 
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IT was quite dark now, and she was still in his arms. ‘Stay here with me,’ he said. 
But she withdrew, reluctantly, from his embrace. ‘No,’ she said. ‘It’s impossible. | must go home.’ 
‘Tomorrow, then. ... Come back tomorrow. ... Please.’ 
‘Tomorrow's impossible too ... but I'll come again soon. Goodbye.’ 
The following moming she was back again by seven o'clock, still blushing at the thought of the lie she had told Madam Vanzade. She was supposed to have gone to the station to meet a friend from 
Clermont who was spending the day in Paris. 
Claude was delighted to have her with him for a whole day and suggested taking her to the country, feeling he wanted her all to himself, far away from everything, in the sunshine. 
Christine was thrilled by the idea, so they rushed out like a pair of mad things and reached the Gare Saint-Lazare just in time to jump into the train for Le Havre. He knew a small village just on the other 
side of Mantes, Bennecourt, where there was an artists’ inn on which he had descended more than once with his friends, and, without a thought for the two-hour journey, he took her there for lunch 
with as little fuss as if he had been taking her no farther afield than Asniéres. She thought the long journey was great fun; the longer the better! It seemed impossible that the day itself could ever come 
to an end. 
By ten o'clock they were at Bonniéres. There they took the ramshackle old ferry boat, worked by a chain, across the river to Bennecourt. It was a lovely May morning; the little waves glittered like 
spangles in the sun and the tender young leaves shone green against the cloudless blue of the sky. Then, when they had passed the islands that lie scattered across the river at that particular point, 
they came to the intriguing little country inn and grocery store, with its big general room that smelt of washing and its vast farmyard full of manure heaps and dabbling ducks. 
‘Hello there, Faucheur!’ Claude called to the landlord. ‘Can you give us some lunch? ... An omelette, sausage, cheese...’ 
‘Will you be staying the night, Sir Claude?’ 
‘No, not this time. ... And some white wine, eh? Something with a kick in it!’ 
Christine was already out in the farmyard with Faucheur’s wife who, when she came back with the eggs, smiled at Claude in her knowing peasant way and said: 
‘So you're married now, then, are you?’ 
‘lam,’ Claude replied without a moment's hesitation. ‘Must be, as I’ve brought the wife with me!’ 


The lunch was delicious, though the omelette was over-cooked, the sausage fatty, the bread so hard that Claude had to cut off snippets to save Christine from spraining her wrist. They drank two bottles 
of wine and part of a third, and became so gay and so noisy that they talked themselves into a whirl, alone over their lunch in the big general room of the inn. Christine, her cheeks on fire, swore she 
was tipsy; she had never been tipsy before and thought it was so very funny that she was soon helpless with laughter. 

‘Let's go out and get some air,’ she said at last. 

‘Good idea, a short walk. ... We start back at four, so we've got three hours to play with.’ 

They walked to the top of Bennecourt past all its little yellow cottages straggling for a couple of kilometres or more along the riverside. The whole village was at work in the fields; all they met were three 
cows and the little girl who was driving them. Claude apparently knew his way about and kept pointing out things as they went along; then, when they reached the last of the houses, a rambling old 
place on the bank of the Seine, just across from the slopes of Jeufosse, he skirted right round it and led her into a dense oak wood. This was the faraway place they had both been looking for; turf like 
velvet, a canopy of leaves pierced only by slender shafts of blazing sunlight. Their lips met at once in a devouring kiss, and there, amid the perfume of the freshly trampled grasses, she was his. Then, 
for a long time they lay where they were, too much in love to do more than breathe an occasional word, gazing ecstatically at the flecks of gold each saw sparkling in the depths of the other’s brown 
eyes. 

As they came out of the wood two hours later they were startled to find a peasant with wizened little eyes like an old wolf's standing at the open door of the house as if he had been watching for them. 
Christine blushed and Claude, to hide his embarrassment, exclaimed: 

‘Why, if it isn’t old Poirette! ... So this old shack is yours, is it?” 

The old man explained, with tears in his eyes, that his tenants had cleared out and paid no rent but left him their furniture. Then he asked them inside. 

‘You can always have a look ... maybe you’d know somebody who. ... There must be plenty of folk in Paris who'd be glad of a place ... three hundred francs a year, furnished ... If that isn’t cheap, 
what is?’ 

Intrigued, they followed him round. It was a large, roomy old place that might easily at one time have been a barn. Downstairs there was an enormous kitchen and a living-room big enough for a 
ballroom; upstairs were two more rooms, both so huge that they felt lost in them. The furniture consisted of a walnut bed in one of the upstairs rooms and a table and household utensils in the kitchen. 
In front of the house, the garden, badly neglected, was planted with magnificent apricot trees and overrun with giant rose-bushes, all in full bloom; at the back, running up to the oak wood, was a small 
potato field surrounded by a hedge. 

‘And I'll leave the potatoes in,’ added old Poirette. 

Claude and Christine looked at each other in one of those sudden desires for solitude and escape that often overtake lovers. How wonderful it would be to be there, in the back of beyond, far removed 
from everyone they knew, alone with their love! But could they do it? They looked at each other and smiled; they had only just time to catch the train back to Paris. The old peasant, who happened to 
be Madam Faucheur’s father, went with them along the riverbank to the ferry, and as they were getting into the boat he called to them, much against his better judgement: 

‘Listen! I'll take two hundred and fifty, so don’t forget to send somebody!’ 

Back in Paris, Claude escorted Christine all the way to Madam Vanzade’s mansion. They were now both very downcast and parted with a long, silent, despairing hand-clasp, for they were afraid to kiss 
each other good night. 

It was the beginning of a life of torment for both of them. In the next fortnight Christine was able to go to the studio only three times, and then always in a breathless hurry, with only a few moments to 
call her own, as the old lady was making more and more demands on her time. Claude was worried about her, for she was looking very pale and enervated, and her eyes were bright and feverish. 
Never, she said, when he questioned her, had she found Madam Vanzade’s pious household so unbearable, like a family vault without either daylight or fresh air; it was killing her with boredom. Her 
old fits of dizziness had come back again, and lack of exercise sent the blood rushing to her head. One night in her room, she said, she had fainted outright, just as if a heavy hand had suddenly choked 
her. But she did not have a bad word to say against her mistress; she was, on the contrary, very sorry for her, the poor old creature, so helpless but so very kind, who called her ‘my little girl’. It pained 
her as if she were committing some heinous crime every time she deserted the old lady to run and join her lover. 

Two more weeks went by, during which the lying with which she had to pay for every hour of freedom grew to be unbearable. She quivered with shame now every time she returned to Madam Vanzade’s 
strict world, where her love seemed to her like some ugly stain. She had given herself to her lover, and she would willingly have cried it from the rooftops; her honesty rebelled against having to hide 
the truth as if it were a sin and tell such abject lies, like a servant afraid of being dismissed. 

The end came one evening in the studio. Just as she was ready to leave, she turned and, in despair, flung herself into Claude’s arms, sobbing with pent-up emotion. 

‘| can’t!’ she cried. ‘I can’t! ... Let me stay here! Don’t let me go back!’ 

Holding her close in his arms, he stifled her sobs with kisses. 

‘Do you love me as much as that? ... Oh, my dear! My dear, dear love! ... But | have nothing to offer you, and you have everything to lose. ... How can | let you ruin your expectations for me?’ 

Still sobbing bitterly, she tried to answer but the words she managed to bring out were broken with tears: 

‘Her money, you mean? ... Or whatever she might leave me. ... Do you think I’m worried about that? I’ve never even thought about it; | swear | haven't. ... Let her keep her money. What | want is to be 
free. ... I'm beholden to nobody, | have no family, so surely | have a right to do as | like! I’m not asking you to marry me, all | want is to live with you...’ 

Then, in one last, heartrending sob, she added: 

‘Oh but you’re right! It would be wrong to leave her, poor woman! Oh, | despise myself! ... If | only had the strength! ... but | love you too much, and it hurts me too much. | can’t go on suffering like this.’ 
‘You shan't go!’ he cried. ‘Stay with me, and let others do the suffering. It's our happiness that counts!’ 

He had drawn her down on to his knees, and they sat laughing and crying at the same time, swearing between their kisses that they would never leave each other again, never. 

In one foolish moment it was done. Christine packed her trunk and, without more ado, left Madam Vanzade’s the very next day. Both she and Claude at once turned their minds to the old derelict house 
at Bennecourt with its giant rosebushes and enormous rooms. If only they could get away, at once, without wasting a moment, and live their simple domestic bliss far away at the end of the world! She 
clapped her hands for joy. He, still smarting after his failure at the Salon, felt that nothing would help him to recover so much as the peace and quiet of nature. Out there he could have the real open 
air, he could work out of doors to his heart's content and come back to Paris loaded with masterpieces. In a couple of days they were ready to go, they had given up the studio and packed their few 
bits of furniture off to the station. They had had a stroke of luck, a windfall, five hundred francs old Malgras had paid for a batch of twenty-odd pictures he picked out from the flotsam and jetsam of the 
removal. They were going to live like royalty; Claude had his thousand francs a year, and Christine brought some small savings, her linen, and a few dresses. So off they went; one might even say they 
fled, for they carefully avoided all their friends and did not even write to tell them they were going away. Paris meant nothing to them now and they were only too happy to leave it. 

It was nearing the end of June, and for a whole week after their move the rain came down in torrents. They discovered, too, that before signing their lease old Poirette had taken away half the kitchen 
utensils. Disappointment had no effect on them however; they thought nothing of paddling through the rain as far as Vernon, three kilometres away, to buy pots and pans and bring them back in triumph. 
They were in their own home and they were happy, that was all that mattered. Upstairs they used only one of the rooms and left the other to the mice; downstairs they turned the dining-room into an 
enormous studio, and they were as pleased as two children to eat in the kitchen on the big deal table, near the hearth with the pot simmering on the hob. They had taken on as a daily help a girl from 
the village called Mélie, a niece of the Faucheurs’ and delightfully stupid. They would have had a long way to go to find one denser, they said. 

When the sunny weather returned their life was one long succession of blissful days; the months went by in monotonous felicity. They never knew the date or even the day of the week. In the mornings 
they lingered in bed long after the sun, shining through the slits in the shutters, had begun to cast bars of deep red light on the whitewashed walls of their bedroom. Then, after breakfast, the day was 
spent in rambling over the hilltop planted with apple-trees, down grassy lanes, along the banks of the Seine, through the meadows as far as La Roche-Guyon, or even farther afield, away on the 
opposite bank of the river, exploring the way through the cornfields round Bonniéres and Jeufosse. They had developed a wild passion for the river itself, and, having bought an old boat for thirty francs 
from someone who had had to move away from the district, they would spend whole days on voyages of discovery, rowing up and down, or lying up in dusky little backwaters, under the willows. Among 
the islands strung along the Seine like a mysterious floating city they explored the whole network of narrow waterways, floating gently through them, stroked as they passed by the low, overhanging 
branches, alone with the wood-pigeons and kingfishers. Claude, with his trousers rolled up to the knee, would occasionally have to leap out on to the sand and push the boat along. Christine, full of 
determination and very proud of her strength, loved to handle the oars and always wanted to row against the strongest currents. Back home in the evening they would eat their cabbage soup in the 
kitchen and laugh at Mélie’s stupidity, just as they had laughed at it the previous night. By nine o'clock they were in bed, in the great walnut bed, big enough for a whole family, where they spent twelve 
hours of every day, pillow-fighting in the early morning, then going off to sleep again, their arms round each other's neck. 

Every night Christine would say: 

‘Now, my darling, you’re going to promise me one thing. Say you'll do some work tomorrow.’ 

‘| promise. I'll do some work tomorrow.’ 

‘And remember, this time | shall be cross if you don’t. | don’t keep you from it, do 1?’ 

‘You! Of course you don't. | came here to work, didn’t I? So just you wait till tomorrow, you'll see what | can do.’ 

The following morning they would be out boating again. She would look at him with an uneasy smile when she saw him starting out with neither paints nor canvas; then she would kiss him and laugh 
at the thought of the power she had over him, touched by the perpetual sacrifice he was making for her. Then there would be more tender reproaches, and she would swear that tomorrow, yes, tomorrow 
she would tie him in front of his easel. 

Claude did eventually make the odd attempt to work. He started a study of Jeufosse, with the Seine in the foreground but when he went and set up his easel on one of the islands Christine would go 
with him. She would lie in the grass at his feet, her lips slightly parted, gazing into the blue, and there, amidst the greenery, in the wilderness where only the murmur of the river broke the silence, she 
appeared so desirable that he continually left his painting to lie down beside her and let the sweetness of the earth lull them both into oblivion. Another time it was an old farm above Bennecourt that 
took his fancy, in the shade of some ancient apple-trees that had grown to the size of oaks. Two days running he went there but on the third Christine carried him off to Bonniéres market to buy hens; 
the next day, too, was wasted, for the canvas had dried; he lost his patience over setting to work on it again, and in the end gave it up. Throughout the entire summer all he did was work in fits and 
starts, sketching in part of a picture, leaving it on the slightest pretext, without any attempt at perseverance. His feverish passion for work which once used to get him out of his bed at dawn to wrestle 
with his recalcitrant paint, seemed to have departed and given way to indifference and idleness. So, like a man recovering from a serious illness, he allowed himself to vegetate and revelled in it, for 
the sheer joy of living through his physical functions alone. 

Christine was all that mattered to him now. It was she who enveloped him in a searing flame that caused his artistic ambitions to shrivel up to nothing. Ever since she had so heedlessly placed that first 
buring kiss upon his mouth the girl had given way to the woman, the lover had sprung to life in the virgin, pursing her lips above her fine, firm chin. Now she was showing herself as she was meant to 
be, in spite of her long integrity, one of those physically, sensually passionate beings who are so profoundly disturbing once they are aroused from their dormant state of modesty. Immediately, and 
without any teaching, she knew what love should be, and brought to it all the fervour of her innocence, while the pair of them, she who until now had had no experience, and he who had had next to 
none, discovered ecstasy together and were carried away by the rapture of their mutual initiation. Claude now blamed himself for his previous disdain. He had been a fool, he said, and very childish, to 
spurn delights he had never experienced. Henceforth, all his fondness for female beauty, all the desires he used to work out in his painting, were concentrated in the one warm, living, supple body he 
had made his own. He used to think that what he loved was the light as it skimmed over satin-smooth breasts, the downy contours and the fine pale amber tones that gilded shapely loins. What idle 
fantasy! Now at last his dream, the dream that his painter's fingers had been powerless to grasp, had come to life, now it was his to clasp in both his arms. Christine gave herself up to him entirely, and 
he possessed her entirely, from her throat to the tips of her toes, holding her in an embrace so close as to make her flesh melt into his own. Having killed off his painting, and delighted to have rid 
herself of her rival, she determined to prolong their nuptials. It was her plump arms and her smooth legs that made him linger in bed in the mornings, binding him as with chains in happiness and 
lassitude. When they were out boating and Christine plied the oars, he simply let himself be carried along, helpless, intoxicated by the movements of her hips. On the islands he would lie on the grass 
all day, his eyes gazing into hers, absorbed by her completely, drained of both strength and feeling. Anywhere, and at any time, they would take each other, so insatiable was their desire to possess 
and be possessed. 

One thing that surprised Claude was to see Christine blush whenever he let slip a coarse word. Once she had adjusted her skirts, she would smile uncomfortably and look away if he made any jocular 
allusion to their love-making. She did not like such talk, and one day it almost led to a quarrel. 

They were in the little oak wood at the back of the house where they often used to go in memory of the kisses they exchanged there on their first visit to Bennecourt. Out of sheer curiosity he was 
questioning her about her convent days. With his arm round her waist, and tickling her behind the ear with his breath, he was trying to confess her, asking her what she knew about men in those days, 
how she used to discuss them with her friends, what she had thought it would be like to be with a man. 


‘Surely you can tell me something, my pussy-cat! ... Had you any idea what it might be like?’ 

She laughed rather irritably and tried to break away. 

‘Don't be so silly,’ she said, ‘and leave me alone! ... Why are you so interested, anyway?’ 

‘But it amuses me. ... Come on, now, say how much you knew.’ 

‘Oh ... as much as the others, | suppose,’ she answered, her cheeks flushed with embarrassment. Then, suddenly burying her face on his shoulder, she added: 

‘But it's a bit of a surprise all the same!’ 

He roared with laughter as he hugged her madly to him and showered her with kisses. Then, when he thought he had won her round and was hoping she would confide in him, like a friend who has 
nothing more to hide, she eluded him by giving empty answers and ended up by sulking and refusing to say another word. She never did tell him more than that, even though she adored him. The first 
awakening of sex even the most outspoken women keep to themselves, buried deep within them and somehow sacred, and Christine was very much a woman; she retained just that much reserve 
even though otherwise she abandoned herself completely. 

For the first time, that day, Claude felt that they were still strangers to each other. He felt chilled by the cold from another body. Could it be impossible, he wondered, for each to become part and parcel 
of the other when they lay breathless in each other’s arms, each clinging tighter and tighter to the other in their burning desire to attain something beyond mere possession? 

The days drifted by, and solitude was never irksome to them. The desire for a change, to pay a call or receive a visit, had still not come between them. The time she did not spend with Claude, in his 
arms, Christine spent in a whirl of domestic occupations, turning the place upside-down, forcing Mélie into great bouts of house-cleaning, and even, in her thirst for activity, joining in herself and 
marshalling their few pots and pans in the kitchen. It was gardening, however, that kept her really busy. Armed with a pair of pruning-shears, scratching her hands on the thorns, she reaped bumper 
harvests from the giant rosebushes. On one occasion, when she had made herself ache all over by picking them, she sold the entire crop of apricots for two hundred francs to the English buyers who 
scour the countryside for them every season. She was inordinately proud of her achievement, for her dream was to make a living out of their garden produce. Claude was less keen on gardening. He 
had put his divan in the big room they had made into a studio and would often stretch out on it in front of the wide-open window, watching Christine busy sowing and planting out seedlings. Their peace 
was absolute, they were sure that no one would call, that the door bell would never disturb them from one end of the day to the other. Claude, in his fear of the outside world, went so far as to avoid 
passing the Faucheurs’ inn, as he was always afraid he might come up against a party of his friends come out from Paris. But the whole summer passed and not a soul appeared, and every night as 
he went up to bed Claude murmured to himself that they had been damned lucky. 

There was just one secret wound bleeding quietly away under all their happiness. After their flight from Paris Sandoz had discovered their address and wrote asking if he might come and see Claude 
but Claude had never replied. In the consequent misunderstanding their old friendship seemed to have died. Christine was sorry for what had happened, as she felt that Claude had broken with his 
friends on her account, and she talked about it continually. She had no wish to set him at loggerheads with his friends and insisted on his making contact with them again. Claude promised to set 
matters right but in fact did nothing. All that was finished now; what was the use, he said, of going back to the past? 

Towards the end of July, as money was getting scarce, he had to go to Paris to sell half a dozen old sketches to Malgras, and, as she accompanied him to the station, Christine made him swear to go 
and see Sandoz. When he came back in the evening, there she was at Bonniéres station, waiting for him. 

‘Well,’ she cried, ‘did you see him? Have you made up?’ 

For a moment he could say nothing, and then, as they walked along side by side, he mumbled: 

‘No. I'd no time.’ 

Two big tears welled into her eyes. 

‘You're being very unkind,’ she said. 

As they were under the trees he kissed her cheeks and even wept as he asked her not to make him sadder than he was. Such was life, and he could do nothing to alter it. Was it not enough that they 
should both be happy together? 

Only once in those first few months did they meet any strangers, and that was up above Bennecourt as they were coming up from La Roche-Guyon. They were going along a quiet, leafy lane when, at 
a sudden bend, they came upon three townsfolk, father, mother and daughter, taking an airing. At that very moment, thinking they were alone, they had their arms round each other's waist and, heedless 
like any pair of lovers behind a hedge, Christine was just offering her lips to be kissed and Claude was laughingly bending over to meet them. They were so surprised that they simply behaved as if the 
others were not there, and walked straight by them, at the same slow pace, without interrupting their embrace. Dumbfounded, the other three stood back jammed against the bank, the father gross and 
apoplectic, the mother thin as a rake, the daughter a mere slip of a girl, skinny as a sickly bird, and all three of them ugly, mean examples of a thoroughly vitiated stock. They were a blot on the 
landscape, teeming as it was with freshness and vigour in the blaze of the sunshine. Suddenly, the wretched child, wide-eyed with amazement at the sight of love passing by, found herself bundled 
along by her father, dragged along by her mother, both beside themselves at the sight of such an embrace, asking why there were no police patrolling the countryside these days. The lovers, meanwhile, 
moved along undaunted, triumphant in their glory. 

Claude was busy racking his brains, however, wondering where on earth he had seen those people before, decadent bourgeois types with their mean, squat features, and dripping with ill-gotten wealth. 
It had certainly been at some crucial moment in his career, he thought; and then he remembered and recognized the Margaillans. Margaillan was the building contractor whom Dubuche had shown 
round the ‘Salon des Refusés’, and who had laughed his raucous, imbecile laugh in front of his picture. A little farther along, when he and Christine came out of the lane, opposite a big white house 
with vast, beautifully wooded grounds, they asked an old peasant woman what it was. It was known as ‘La Richaudiére’, she told them, and had belonged to the Margaillans for the last three years; 
they had paid fifteen hundred thousand francs for it, and they had just spent over a million on improvements. 

‘We shan’t be round that way again in a hurry,’ said Claude as they were going back down to Bennecourt. ‘They quite spoil the countryside, monsters like that!’ 

The middle of August brought an important change in their lives. Christine was pregnant, and, since she was in love and consequently heedless, she had not noticed her condition until the third month. 
Both she and Claude were rather taken aback at first; the idea of such a thing happening had never crossed their minds. Then, at length, they resigned themselves to the situation; rather reluctantly, 
however, for Claude was worried by the thought of the complications a child would make in their way of living, and Christine was overcome by a strange inexplicable anxiety, as if she felt that this 
unforeseen event would mean the end of their love-affair. She wept for a long, long time with her head on his shoulder and he tried in vain to console her, though he himself was choking with the same 
indefinable sorrow. Later, when they had grown used to the idea, their hearts softened towards the little being they had created on that tragic day she gave herself to him as he wept by her side in the 
mournful twilight of the studio. The dates fitted; their child would be the child of suffering and pity, scorned from conception by the brainless mockery of the crowd. So, as they were both kind-hearted, 
they began to look forward to it and to busy themselves with preparations for its coming. 

The winter was bitterly cold and a serious chill kept Christine indoors for a long time, though the house was incredibly draughty and almost impossible to warm. She was often sick, too, and spent long 
periods huddled over the fire; and she had even to lose her temper occasionally to make Claude go out without her and take long walks on the hard, ringing frost-bound roads. And Claude, when he 
id go out walking, alone after months of sharing all his activities with Christine, was surprised at the tum his life had taken, almost of its own accord. He had never wanted to set up house like this, 
ven with Christine; he would have been horrified at the idea if anyone had suggested it to him; but now it was done and could clearly not be undone, for, apart from the fact that a child was on the way, 
e was not the kind who has courage to break away. Obviously this was the fate that was meant for him, so he might as well stick to the first woman who would not be ashamed of him. The frozen 
arth resounded under his heavy boots and the icy wind froze his random thoughts at the point where he realised how lucky he had been to come across a decent girl, and how much suffering and 
isgust he would have had to face if he had taken up with a model who had had her share of the hectic life of the studios. That made him take a kinder view of his new life, and he hastened back home 
io take Christine in his arms and hold her close, as if he felt he had been going to lose her. Her cry of pain: ‘Not so tight! You're hurting me!’ rather disconcerted him as she freed herself from his 
mbrace and clutched her swollen body which filled him still with anxiety and surprise. 

he child was born in the middle of February. A midwife came in from Vernon and all went well. Christine was up and about again at the end of three weeks. The child, a sturdy boy, was so greedy for 
is mother’s milk that she often had to get up five times in the night to keep him from crying and rousing his father. From the moment of his arrival the little fellow turned the whole household upside- 
down. Christine, though a keen housekeeper, was not so good a nurse. Motherhood did not come naturally to her, in spite of her kind heart and her ready sympathy with childish discomforts. She was 
soon tired and easily discouraged and too ready to call in Mélie, whose gawping stupidity only made things even more difficult, so that Claude in the end had to come and give a hand, though he was 
even more inexpert than either of the women. Her morbid dislike for sewing and her general aversion from all such feminine activities came out again when the child required attention. He was not well 
looked after and grew up more or less casually, scrambling about the garden or the house, where tidiness had been abandoned in despair and the floors were a clutter of napkins, broken toys, and the 
general dirt and mess so easily made by a young gentleman who is cutting his teeth. When things got completely out of hand, all she could do was to fling herself into her dear love's arms and take 
refuge on the bosom of the man she loved, the only place where she could forget and be happy. She was a lover still, not a mother, still twenty times fonder of the father than of his child. All her old 
ardour had returned once the child was born and her body had regained its slimness and her beauty bloomed afresh, renewing her love like the rising sap in spring, and making her physical passion 
more intense and her desire keener than ever before. 

It was about this time, however, that Claude began to paint a little again. The winter was coming to an end and he did not know what to do with the bright sunny mornings, since Christine was unable 
to go out before noon on account of Jacques. They called the boy after his maternal grandfather but did not trouble to have him baptized. For lack of something better to do Claude started painting in 
the garden; he dashed off a sketch of the apricot-trees, started on one of the rosebushes and did some still-lifes of four apples, a bottle, and an earthenware pot standing on a table-napkin. He did it to 
keep himself occupied; then, as he gradually warmed to his work, he began to be obsessed by the idea of painting a figure, fully clothed, in the sunshine. From that moment Christine was his victim, 
and a willing one, since she wanted to make him happy and was as yet unaware of the terrible rival she was creating for herself. He started a score of pictures of her, in a white dress, in a red dress 
against a background of greenery, standing still, walking, reclining on the grass, wearing a big straw hat, bare-headed under a sunshade, her face all pink with the light shining through the cherry- 
coloured silk. As he was never completely satisfied he scraped his canvases after two or three sittings and set to work again at once on the same subject. A handful of studies, unfinished but full of 
engaging vigour, were saved from the palette knife and hung on the dining-room walls. 

After Christmas Jacques had to pose. They stripped him naked as a cherub and, when it was warm enough, laid him on a blanket and tried to make him keep still. But it was well-nigh impossible. 
Tickled and excited by the sunshine, he laughed and wriggled and waved his little pink feet in the air and rolled about and nearly turned head over heels. His father laughed but ended by losing his 
temper and cursed the ‘damned brat who couldn't be sensible for a single minute’, and wondered how anybody could think of painting as a laughing matter! Thereupon Christine would put on a severe 
look too, and hold the child so that his father could hastily sketch in an arm or a leg. He clung doggedly to the subject for weeks on end, captivated by the delicacy of the baby’s colouring. It was a feast 
for his artist’s eye, a motif for the masterpiece he had at the back of his mind every time he looked at it through half-closed lids. He tried again and again, gazing at the child for hours on end, exasperated 
because the young rascal would not even go to sleep just when it would have been the best time to paint him. 

One day, when Jacques was crying and refusing to pose for his father, Christine said gently: 

‘You tire him, poor darling. That’s what's the matter with him.’ 

Then Claude was angry with himself and overcome with remorse. 

‘Why yes, | suppose | do,’ he said. ‘I’m a fool to insist. Children aren’t made for that sort of thing.’ 

Spring and summer went gently by, though Claude and Christine did not go about so much now and practically never went boating at all, as it was quite a problem taking the child out to the islands; so 
the boat was left to rot in the water. One thing they often did, however, was to wander slowly down the river bank, though rarely very far afield. Claude had tired of painting the garden and turned now 
to the riverside for subjects. On the days he was out painting Christine and the boy would go out to meet him and all three would saunter gently back home in the growing dusk. One afternoon she 
surprised him by turning up with her own old painting-book. She made a joke of it and pretended it reminded her of old times to be sitting behind him, painting her own picture. Her voice trembled a little 
as she spoke, for the truth was that she felt she had to claim a share in his work, as she felt that work was taking him from her more and more every day. With her meticulous school-girl hand she did 
a little drawing and a water-colour or two, then, discouraged by his smiles and feeling that this was ground on which they would never really meet, she stopped bringing her painting-book but forced 
him to promise he would give her painting lessons later, when he had time. 

What was more, she liked his latest canvases. After a whole year’s rest in the open country and in pure, unsullied daylight, he was painting as with a renewed vision, producing something lighter, livelier, 
more harmonious in tone. Never before had he shown such handling of reflections, such a true feeling for people and things bathed in diffused light. Now, won over by the feast of colour he provided, 
she would have been prepared to say his painting was good if only he would finish it off a little more, and if she had occasionally not been taken aback to see him paint mauve soil and blue trees that 
rather upset her firm ideas about colouring. One day, when she ventured to criticize him for painting in a blue poplar, he showed her on the spot the delicate blue cast of the leaves, and she had to 
agree with him that the tree really did look blue. In her heart of hearts, however, she refused to accept the fact. She was convinced that, in nature, there was no such thing as a blue tree. 
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She was always very serious now when she talked about the pictures he hung on their dining-room walls. Art was regaining its place in their lives, and it gave her much to think about. Sometimes, 
when she saw him ready to start out with his bag, his stick, and his sunshade, she would fling her arms round his neck and say: 

‘You do love me, don’t you, Claude?’ 

‘Don't be silly, of course | do. Why should you think | don’t?’ 

‘Kiss me then, and show me you do! Kiss me! Kiss me!’ 

As she accompanied him out into the road she would say: 

‘Off you go and work now. I’ve never tried to stop you working, you know. ... | like it when you work.’ 

During their second autumn in the country, with the first nip in the air and the first yellow leaves on the trees Claude began to grow more and more restless. The weather was atrocious; for a whole 
fortnight he was kept hanging about the house because of torrential rain; after that, fog began seriously to hinder his work out of doors. So he would sit gloomily in front of the fire, and, although he 
never spoke about Paris, he could feel it was there, on the horizon, winter Paris, with its gas-lamps all ablaze at five in the afternoon, its gatherings of friends and their keen competitive spirit, its wealth 
of production unhindered even by December's icy blasts. Three times in one month he went there on the pretext of seeing Malgras, to whom he had sold a few more pictures. He stopped going out of 
his way to avoid the Faucheurs’ inn; he even let himself be held up by old Poirette and now and then accepted a glass of white wine. In the inn he would peer about the place as if he expected to come 
upon some of his old friends, out from Paris that morning, in spite of the weather; he would linger there in expectation, only to have to go back home in desperate solitude, stifling with what was boiling 
up inside him, sick with the need for someone to whom he could cry aloud what was ready to burst his brain. 

Winter came and went, and Claude had at least the consolation of being able to paint some lovely snow effects. A third year was beginning when, towards the end of May, he was profoundly upset by 
an unexpected meeting. It happened one morning when he had gone up to the plateau in search of a subject, having tired of the banks of the Seine. At a sudden bend in the lane that ran between two 
hedges of elder bushes he was dumbfounded to find himself face to face with Dubuche wearing a silk hat and looking very correct in a tight-waisted frock-coat. 

‘Well, of all people!’ cried Claude. 

Dubuche was so flustered he hardly knew what to say. 

‘I'm just going to pay a call,’ he mumbled. ‘Sounds silly, doesn’t it, calling in the country? Still, there are things that have to be done, so there we are! ... What about you? Do you live up this way? | 
thought you did ... at least I'd heard something of the sort but | thought it was further down, somehow, on the other bank.’ 

Claude was very agitated but he managed to help Dubuche out of his difficulty. 

‘Now there’s no need for you to make excuses, old fellow. I’m the one who ought to apologize. ... It's a long time since we last met, isn’t it? You can’t imagine the way my heart thumped when | saw 
you nosing your way through the greenery!’ 

Grinning with pleasure, he took Dubuche’s arm and began to walk along beside him. Full of his own affairs as usual, Dubuche could never stop talking about himself, so he started at once to talk about 
his future. He had taken a first-class pass at the Beaux-Arts, after working his way painfully through all the usual intermediary grades. But success had not solved his problems. His parents never sent 
him a penny now; all they did was to cry poverty in the hope that he would help to support them. He had given up the idea of trying for the Prix de Rome as he was sure he would be beaten, and he 
was ina hurry to start earning his living. But he had had enough of it already; he was sick of doing odd jobs at one franc twenty-five an hour for ignorant architects who treated him simply as a drudge. 
He did not know what to do for the best that was the shortest route to take. If he left the Beaux-Arts, he would be well backed by his tutor, the powerful Duquersonniére, who liked him because he was 
docile and a plodder but that would only mean a lot more hard work, as there was no obvious future in it. He complained bitterly of State schools where you could slave away for years but which did 
not even promise jobs for all the pupils they turned out. 

Suddenly, he stopped in the middle of the path; the elder hedges were petering out into the open plain, and ‘La Richaudiére’, with all its big trees, was coming into view. 

‘Ah, of course!’ cried Claude. ‘I might have known! You’re going to the lair, to see those disgusting-looking monsters!’ 

Very annoyed by Claude’s outburst, Dubuche bridled as he answered: 

‘You may think old man Margaillan’s a fool but he’s a good man at his job. You ought to see him at it, supervising his building, you’d be surprised at his energy. Besides, he has an amazing gift for good 
management and a marvellous flair for picking his site and knowing exactly what materials to buy. Anyhow, to make millions, like he does, you've got to have something about you. | know one thing, 
and that is | should be a fool not to be polite to a man who can be useful to me.’ 

As he spoke, he took up his stand in the middle of the narrow lane, preventing his friend from going any further, clearly because he was afraid he would be compromised if they were seen together and 
also to make him understand that this was where they had to take their leave. 

Claude was going to ask him about their friends in Paris but he did not. Not a word was said about Christine either. He had quite made up his mind to leave Dubuche and was ready to shake his hand 
when, in spite of himself, the question slipped out: 

‘How’s Sandoz?’ 

‘Oh, all right. ... | don’t see much of him. ... He mentioned you last time | saw him, a month ago. He’s still sorry you turned your back on us.’ 

‘But | didn’t turn my back on you!’ retorted Claude angrily. ‘| want you to come and see me! You can’t imagine how pleased I’d be!’ 

‘If that's what you want, we'll come! I'll tell Sandoz to come, too! ... | must be off now, | haven’t much time. Goodbye, goodbye,’ said Dubuche as he made off towards ‘La Richaudiére’, while Claude 
stood watching the glint of his silk hat and the black patch of his frock-coat grow smaller and smaller as he hurried across the fields. Claude ambled slowly back home, his heart inexplicably heavy. He 
said nothing to Christine about his encounter. 

About a week later Christine had been down to the Faucheurs’ to buy a pound of vermicelli and was dawdling on the way back talking to a neighbour with the child on her arm when a man who had 
just come over by the ferry came up to her and said: 

‘This is the way to Sir Claude Lantier’s house, | believe?’ 

She was surprised but answered simply: 

‘Yes, itis, Sir. If you would care to follow me....’ 

They walked on side by side for a time, and the stranger, who appeared to know her, gave her a friendly smile; but as she tended to hurry ahead, hiding her confusion by looking very serious, he did 
not try to make conversation. She opened the door and showed him into the living-room, saying as she did so: 

‘Claude, here’s someone to see you.’ 

With one great shout of joy the two men fell on each other's neck. 

‘Dear old Pierre! How splendid of you to come! ... Where’s Dubuche?’ 

‘Detained on business at the last minute. He sent me a telegram telling me to start out without him.’ 

‘| see but I’m not surprised really. ... You’re here, and God knows I’m glad to see you!’ said Claude. Then, turning towards Christine, who was smiling now to see them both so happy, he went on: 
‘Why, it’s true, of course, | never told you. | met Dubuche the other day on his way up to the big house to call on the monsters. ... But what am | thinking about?’ he cried, clutching his brow as if he had 
suddenly remembered something. ‘You two don’t know each other, and here am | doing nothing about it! ... Darling, the gentleman you see before you is my old friend Pierre Sandoz. | love him as a 
brother. ... And this, Pierre old fellow, is the woman in my life. ... And now you're going to kiss each other and be friends!’ 

With a jolly laugh Christine readily offered her cheek. She had taken to Sandoz at once. She liked his affability, his staunch sincerity, and the sympathetic, almost fatherly way he looked at her. Tears 
welled into her eyes as he held both her hands in his and said to her: 

‘I'm glad to know you’re fond of Claude. You must always be fond of each other. It’s the finest thing that can happen to anybody.’ 

Then, as he bent down to kiss the baby in her arms, he said: 

‘So this is the first, already.’ 

‘Yes, that's the first,’ said Claude, with a vague, apologetic gesture. ‘What can you do? The creatures seem to be there almost before you know they're coming!’ 

Claude and Sandoz stayed talking in the living-room, whilst Christine was turning the kitchen upside down in preparation for lunch. 

In a few words Claude told their story, who she was, how he had met her, what had led them to set up house together. He seemed most surprised when his friend wanted to know why they did not get 
married. 

Married? Why, they had never so much as mentioned the subject, and Christine did not even seem keen on it. Besides, what difference would it make so long as they were happy? Did it matter, 
anyhow? 

‘It's your affair,’ said Sandoz, ‘and it certainly doesn’t worry me. Still, she’s been yours from the start, you ought to make an honest woman of her.’ 

‘I'm ready when she is,’ said Claude. ‘Though | shouldn’t think of leaving her in the lurch with a youngster on her hands.’ 

Sandoz changed the subject and began to sing the praises of the pictures hanging on the walls. The rascal hadn’t wasted his time, obviously! There was colouring for you, and look at that now for 
sunlight! Delighted, and with occasional laughs of conscious pride, Claude listened to Sandoz’s eulogies, and was on the point of asking him about the rest of their friends and their doings when 
Christine came in calling: 

‘Come quickly now, the eggs are on the table!’ 

They had lunch in the kitchen and an extraordinary lunch it was. Boiled eggs followed by fried gudgeon, then last night's boiled beef done up in a salad with potatoes and a red herring. It was delicious, 
eating in the strong, appetizing odour of the herring which Mélie had tossed on the coals, with the coffee splashing slowly but noisily through its filter on the hob. By the time dessert was brought on, 
strawberries fresh from the garden, cheese from a neighbouring dairy, all three had their elbows on the table, engrossed in conversation. Paris? What were the others doing in Paris? Oh, nothing 
particularly new, really. Still, they were putting up a pretty good fight to see who would get to the top of the tree first. Of course, people who stayed away from Paris were making a sad mistake; Paris 
was the place to be if you didn’t want to be forgotten altogether. But surely talent would out, wherever it was, and didn’t success depend to a great extent on strength of will? Oh, there was no doubt 
about it that the ideal was to live in the country and pile up masterpieces and then go back to Paris and swamp it with them! 

In the evening, as Claude was escorting him to the station, Sandoz said to him: 

‘By the way, I’m going to let you into a secret. ... | think I’m going to get married.’ 

Immediately Claude laughed. 

‘So that’s your game, is it? That accounts for your sermon this morning!’ 

They went on talking till the train was due. Sandoz explained what he thought about marriage. It was the essential condition, he said, for the good, solid, regular work required of anyone who meant to 
produce anything worth while today. Woman seeking whom she may devour, Woman who kills the Artist, grinds down his heart, and eats out his brain was a Romantic idea and not in accordance with 
the facts. He himself felt the need of an affection to safeguard his peace of mind and a sympathetic home in which he could live in cloistered seclusion and give up his whole life to the vast work he had 
so long dreamed of. Everything, he added, depended on the wife one chose, and he thought he had found what he was looking for: a simple girl, the orphan of small business people without a penny 
to her name but good-looking and intelligent. Since he gave up his office job six months ago, he had made some headway in journalism and found it more remunerative too. He had just settled his 
mother into a little house in the Batignolles where he was looking forward to having the two women to cherish him and to being able to support the three of them by his own efforts. 

‘You get married by all means,’ said Claude. ‘One should always do what one thinks is best. ... Well, goodbye for the present; here’s your train. Don’t forget, now, you promise to come and see us 
again.’ 
Sandoz did go to see them again many times. He would often drop in uninvited when his newspaper left him any leisure and while he was still single; he was not to be married until the autumn. It meant 
happy days again for them all, whole afternoons spent exchanging confidences, a re-awakening of their old desire for fame. 

One day, when he was alone with Claude, lying out on one of the islands, gazing into the blue, he confessed his great ambition. 

‘A newspaper is simply a battleground, if you see what | mean. A man has to live, and to live he has to fight. The Press, whatever one thinks of it, and however much you may dislike working for it, is a 
power to be reckoned with, an invincible weapon in the hands of a chap who has the courage of his convictions. ... Just now I’m forced into using it myself but | don’t intend to spend the rest of my days 
in journalism. Far from it! No, my plans are made. I’ve found what I’ve been looking for for a long time. It may turn out to be killing work, and once I’ve plunged into it | may never get out of it but I’m 
going to do it.’ 


There was a silence, for not even the leaves stirred in the heat, and then he spoke again, more slowly now, and in more disjointed sentences: 

‘Look. This is the idea: to study man as he really is. Not this metaphysical marionette they've made us believe he is but the physiological human being, determined by his surroundings, motivated by 
the functioning of his organs. ... Don’t you think it’s a farce, the way they've concentrated their studies exclusively on the brain and its functions and pretend that the brain is the noblest of the human 
organs? ... Thought, now. What is thought, in God’s name but the product of the entire body? Can they get a brain to think all by itself? What happens to the “nobility” of the brain when its owner has 
belly-ache? ... No, the whole thing’s ridiculous! Philosophy’s behind the times. So is science. We call ourselves positivists and evolutionists, and yet our man is still the literary manikin of the classicists 
and we still go on trying to comb out the tangled hairs of pure reason! To be a psychologist is to be a traitor to truth. Besides, “psychology”, “physiology”, what do they mean really? Just nothing. They've 
overflowed into each other to such an extent that they've become one, and human mechanism has come to be the sum total of human functions. ... That's the point we start from, the only possible 
basis for our modern revolution. The inevitable death of the old conception of society and the birth of a new society, and that means a new art is bound to spring up in the new ground. ... Oh, that’s 
bound to happen! A new literature for the coming century of science and democracy!’ 

His cry rose and was lost in the heavens. There was not a breath of wind, only the river slipping silently by beneath the willows. Turning sharply to his companion, Sandoz spoke full into his face: 

‘| know now exactly what I’m going to do in all this. Oh, nothing colossal, something quite modest, just enough for one lifetime even when you have some pretty exaggerated ambitions! I’m going to 
take a family and study each member of it, one by one, where they come from, what becomes of them, how they react to one another. Humanity in miniature, therefore, the way humanity evolves, the 
way it behaves. ... | shall place my characters in some definite period that will provide the milieu and the prevailing circumstances and make the thing a sort of slice of history, if you see what I’m getting 
at. ... | shall make it a series of novels, say fifteen or twenty, each complete in itself and with its own particular setting but all connected, a cycle of books that will at least provide a roof in my old age, 
if they don’t prove too much for me in the meantime!’ 

He stretched out on his back on the ground and spread his arms wide, as if he wanted the earth to embrace him, and then began to laugh as he launched into a comic tirade. 

‘Good earth!’ he cried. ‘Take me to thy bosom, thou who art the mother of us all, the only, the unique source of life! Thou, the immortal, the eternal, through whom the very soul of the world doth 
circulate, the sap which floweth even through thy stones, and maketh the trees themselves the brothers of us all! ... Let me lose myself in thee, good earth, as | feel thee now beneath my limbs, 
embracing me, filling me with thy warmth! In my work thou alone shalt be the great moving force, the means as well as the end, the mighty ark in which all things shall draw life from the breath of all 
beings!’ 

Started as a joke, on a note of mock lyricism, his invocation ended as a cry of burning conviction quivering with the poet's true emotion. There were tears in Sandoz’s eyes, and, to hide his feelings, he 
added in a deliberately hard voice and with a vague gesture that embraced the whole horizon: 

‘Of all the damned silly notions! One man one soul, when there’s this universal soul for all of us!’ 

Claude, almost completely hidden in the grass, lay still where he was. Then, after another silence, he broke out with: 

‘Good old Pierre! Go ahead and slay the lot of em. ... But be ready for a few hard knocks yourself.’ 

‘I'm not worrying about that,’ replied Sandoz, scrambling to his feet and stretching himself. ‘My hide’s too thick. They'd only break their wrists. ... Time we were making a move now, don’t you think? | 
don’t want to miss my train.’ 

Christine had taken a great liking to Sandoz; she admired his healthy, straightforward attitude to life, so one day she found the courage to ask him to do her a favour and be godfather to Jacques. She 
never entered a church herself these days but she saw no reason for penalizing the child. What really decided her was the desire to provide him with a firm support in life in the shape of a godfather 
whose steady reliability she had not been slow to discern in the midst of his powerful outbursts. Claude was clearly surprised at her idea but agreed with a casual shrug, and so the child was baptized. 
They managed to find him a godmother, a neighbour's daughter, and they all feasted on lobster brought specially from Paris. 

That day, when goodbyes were being said, Christine took Sandoz on one side and beseeched him to come and see them again: 

‘Come again soon,’ she said. ‘He gets so bored out here.’ 

She was right. Claude was slipping back into his fits of black despair, dropping his painting, going out alone, hanging round the Faucheurs’ inn near where the ferry-boat landed its passengers, as if he 
expected to see Paris itself step ashore at any moment. Paris haunted him. He went there regularly, once a month, and always came back depressed and unable to work. Autumn came, and then 
winter, a wet, muddy winter, and he let himself sink into a kind of surly torpor, accompanied by occasional recriminations against Sandoz who, since he married in October, had been unable to make 
such frequent trips to Bennecourt. Sandoz’s visits were the only thing that seemed able to arouse him; they would keep him in a state of great excitement for a whole week and provoke an endless flow 
of feverish talk about the latest news from Paris. For a long time Claude had been able to hide his longing for Paris but now he talked about it from morning till night, and, as they sat by the fireside after 
Jacques was asleep, made Christine’s brain reel with a spate of talk about things she had never heard of and people she had never seen. The more he talked the more his excitement grew, and 
Christine was called upon to express her opinion and side with this person or that as they cropped up in his never-ending commentary. 

Didn't she think Gagniére was a fool to throw himself away on music when he might have been developing his talent as a painter of landscapes? He was going to a young lady for music lessons now, 
it appeared. At his age! What did she think of that? Didn’t she think he was mad? Then there was Jory, trying to make it up with Irma Bécot ever since she got herself a nice little place of her own in the 
Rue de Moscou. She knew those two, of course; a fine pair, and well matched, didn’t she think so? But the smartest of the smart was Fagerolles. He’d tell him what he thought about him next time he 
met him. He'd let down the whole gang by entering for the Prix de Rome, even if he had been turned down! A bounder who used to have nothing to say in favour of the Beaux-Arts and wanted to wipe 
tradition off the face of the earth! There was no getting away from it, all this itching for success and being hailed by a lot of numskulls even if it meant riding rough-shod over one’s friends, made people 
do the dirtiest tricks. Say what she liked, she couldn't defend him, could she? She couldn't be bourgeois enough to do that! And when she had agreed with him on that point, he would revert to another 
story he thought extremely funny and that always provoked him to fits of noisy, nervous laughter, the story of Mahoudeau and Chaine. Between them they had killed little Jabouille, the husband of the 
terrible Mathilde who kept the herb-shop. Oh, yes, they killed him, the little consumptive cuckold, one night when he had one of his fits; his wife called in the pair of them, and between them they 
massaged the life out of the poor little beggar! 

When Christine showed no sign of being amused, Claude would get up and grumble: 

‘Nothing ever makes you laugh! ... Come on, we’d be better off going to bed.’ 

He adored her as much as ever and claimed her body with the desperate urge of a man who means love to be a joy unto itself, blotting out the memory of all else. But now love in itself was not enough, 
he wanted to go beyond even that, for another old, unconquerable urge had come over him once more. 

When spring came he began to show a lively interest in the Salon, though he had previously pretended to disdain it and had sworn he would never submit a picture again. Whenever he met Sandoz 
he asked him what the others were sending in. On opening-day he went to see it and came back in the evening very excited and very critical. There was a bust of Mahoudeau’s, not bad but not 
outstanding; a little landscape by Gagniére, a make-weight really but nicely lighted. That was all, except a thing by Fagerolles, an actress in front of a mirror making up her face. He did not mention it 
at first but later referred to it with a certain amount of indignant laughter. Just like Fagerolles, always with an eye to the main chance! Now he had missed his Prix de Rome he had no qualms about 
exhibiting his work and breaking away from the Beaux-Arts; but the way he was doing it had to be seen to be believed. He was simply producing a sort of slick compromise, painting that appeared 
daring on the surface but without a single original quality about it! What's more, he was certainly going to make a success of it, for there’s nothing the bourgeois likes better than being stroked when he 
thinks he’s being manhandled. It was time a real painter showed up in that dreary wilderness of a Salon, among that crop of smart young men and brainless idiots! If ever a citadel was worth storming, 
this was, by God it was! 

Christine, realising how furious he was, finally ventured to break in quietly with: 

‘If you like, we can go back to Paris.’ 

‘Who’s talking about going back to Paris?’ he cried. ‘It’s impossible to talk to you without your getting the wrong end of the stick!’ 

Six weeks later he heard something that kept him occupied for a whole week. ... His friend Dubuche was going to marry Mlle. Régine Margaillan, the daughter of the owner of ‘La Richaudiére’. It was 
a complicated story, full of surprising details which kept him tremendously amused. In the first place, Dubuche had gone and won himself a medal with a project he had exhibited for a pavilion in the 
middle of a park. And the funny part about that was that his teacher, old Duquersonniére, had apparently remodelled the whole thing himself and then coolly arranged for the Selection Committee, of 
which he was chairman, to award it the medal! And, to crown all, it was the award that settled the wedding. A pretty state of affairs, eh, when medals were used for placing poor but deserving pupils in 
conveniently wealthy families! Like all parvenus, old Margaillan wanted nothing more than a son-in-law who could be of use to him in his business, a son-in-law complete with the right sort of diplomas 
and the latest cut in morning coats. 

For some time he had had his eye on the young man from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts who always got such very good marks and was so diligent and so highly commended by his teachers. The medal 
brought his enthusiasm to a head; he gave him his daughter on the spot and took him into the firm as a partner who could not fail to turn millions into tens of millions, since he knew all there was to 
know about good building. Besides, he was just what poor, sickly, little Régine needed, a good healthy husband. 

‘A chap would have to be pretty keen on the cash, don't you think, to marry a skinned rabbit like Régine?’ was Claude's inevitable comment. 

When Christine, who felt sorry for her, tried to say something in her favour, he would retort: 

‘But I’m not running her down! If married life doesn’t prove too much for her, all well and good. It’s certainly no fault of hers if her father’s a mason who was silly and ambitious enough to marry a 
bourgeois. With generations of drunkards on one side and the worn-out, disease-ridden blood of a degenerate race on the other, no wonder the girl’s what she is! There’s decrepitude for you, in spite 
of the money-bags! What's the good of piling up wealth? | ask you, what is the good of it if all it leads to is a generation of foetuses in pickle-bottles?’ 

He showed signs of becoming so violent that Christine had to take him in her arms and hold him there as she kissed him and laughed him back to his old kind-hearted self. Then, in a quieter mood, he 
understood and even approved of the marriages his two old friends had made. It meant three of them had found wives for themselves, really! What a funny thing life was, after all! 

Once more summer went by, the fourth they had spent at Bennecourt, and the happiest they were ever to have, for living was a quiet, easy affair in the depths of the country. Since they went there they 
had never been short of money; Claude’s thousand francs a year and the money they got for the few pictures he sold were enough for their needs. They even managed to put a certain amount aside 
as well as buy some linen. Country life was ideal, too, for young Jacques. He was two and a half now, sturdy and rosy-cheeked, and spent all his days out of doors, tearing his clothes to tatters and 
getting so dirty that his mother very often did not know where to start getting him clean. So long as he slept well and enjoyed his food she did not worry over much about him but kept all her tenderness 
and anxiety in reserve for her grown-up child, her artist husband whose humours and depressions kept her nerves constantly on edge. 

The position was growing worse every day. They led a quiet life and should have been free from cares, and yet they felt themselves slipping into a restless, depressing state of mind which expressed 
itself in a sense of perpetual exasperation. 

The joy they had known in the early days of their country life was over. Their boat had rotted, fallen to pieces and sunk to the bottom of the Seine, and they never even thought of making use of the one 
the Faucheurs had placed at their disposal. They had grown tired of the river and lost all taste for rowing, and although they still repeated their old cries of enthusiasm over certain favourite beauty- 
spots on the islands, they never had any inclination to go and visit them again. Even their rambles along the river-bank had lost their charm; it was too hot down there in summer, and in winter it was 
where you caught colds. As for the plateau overlooking the village with its vast stretches of apple orchards, it might have been some far distant county, so completely off the beaten track that it would 
have been foolish even to try to get there on foot. Even the house was getting on their nerves, with its living-room like a barracks where they had to eat in a perpetual smell of stale cooking, and a 
bedroom that seemed to be the rallying-ground of all the winds of heaven. To make things even worse, the apricot crop had failed and the finest of the giant rosebushes, being so old, had fallen easy 
victims to blight and died. It was familiarity breeding dreary contempt, making even eternal nature appear to grow old through over-contemplation of the same landscape. The worst thing about it was 
that Claude the painter was tired of it all, totally unable to find a single subject to fire his imagination. He plodded wearily about the countryside as if it were devoid of all interest and drained of all life, 
and there was nota single tree he did not know or a play of light he had not seen. No, it was all over, cold, lifeless; he would never do anything worth while now in such a god-forsaken backwater! 
October came with its watery skies, and on one of the first wet evenings Claude flew into a rage because his dinner was late. He pushed the stupid Mélie out of the house and slapped Jacques because 
he happened to get into his way. Christine, in tears, put her arms around him and said: 

‘It's time we left this place. Please let us go back to Paris.’ 

‘So you're at that again, are you?’ cried Claude furiously, tearing himself from her embrace. ‘We shall never go back to Paris! Never! Do you hear?’ 

‘For my sake,’ Christine went on gently. ‘Do it for my sake, please. Do it to please me.’ 

‘Why, don’t you like being here?’ 

‘No, | shall die if we stay here. Besides, | want you to work, and | know your place is in Paris, not here. It would be a crime to bury yourself in this place any longer.’ 

‘That's enough! We're staying here.’ 


He was trembling with emotion, for Paris was calling him, just on the horizon yonder, Paris lighting up on a winter evening. He could feel the mighty effort his friends were making there; he was back 
with them, sharing their triumph, being their leader again, since there was not one among them strong enough or proud enough to claim their leadership. Yet, for all his hallucinations, for all the need 
he felt to hasten back to join them, by some ungovernable contradiction which sprung he knew not how from the very depths of his being, he persisted in his refusal to go. Was it the fear that is known 
to attack even the brave, or the unconscious revolt of happiness against the force of destiny? 
‘Listen!’ cried Christine. ‘I’m going to pack and you're going to come with me!’ Five days later they were on their way to Paris, after packing up all their things to be forwarded by rail. Claude was already 
outside in the road with little Jacques when Christine suddenly had an idea that she had forgotten something. She went back into the house alone, and when she saw it completely empty began to cry; 
she felt it somehow tearing at her, as if she were leaving behind some part of herself. How willingly she would have stayed on there, how keenly she felt she could have lived there for ever, though it 
was she who had insisted upon them leaving it and going back to that passionate city in which she had always sensed a rival! Still looking around for what she thought she had forgotten, she picked a 
rose she found growing outside the kitchen window, the one last rose, nipped by the frost. Then she closed the gate on the deserted garden. 
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No sooner was Claude back on the Paris pavements, among the feverish bustle and the din, than he was all eager to be out and about, to go and look up his friends. As soon as he was up in the 
morning he was out of doors, leaving Christine alone to settle into the studio they had rented in the Rue de Douai, near the Boulevard de Clichy. Thus, two days after their retum, he dropped in on 
Mahoudeau at eight o’clock on a dull, cold, grey November morning. He found the shop the sculptor occupied in the Rue du Cherche-Midi already open, and Mahoudeau, only just out of bed, pale- 
faced, bleary-eyed and shivering with cold, was just taking down the shutters. 
‘Why, it’s you, is it?’ he said. ‘Bit early for Paris, aren’t you? ... Have you left the country then? Back in town?’ 
‘Since the day before yesterday.’ 
‘Good! We'll be seeing more of you now. ... Come in. Bit chilly outside this morning.’ 
Inside the shop Claude felt colder than before. He kept his overcoat collar turned up and plunged his hands deep into his pockets as he met the sudden chill of the damp streaming down the bare walls 
and the mud, the heaps of clay and the endless pools of water that covered the floor. The wind of poverty had blown through the place since his last visit, sweeping the casts after the Antique from the 
studio shelves, playing havoc with the work-tables and tubs which were now held together by rope. It was simply a messy, disreputable hole, like a mason’s yard gone to rack and ruin, and in the 
whitening that had been rubbed over the glass panel in the door some derisive finger had drawn a sun with rays all round and a face in the middle with a grinning semicircle for a mouth. 
‘Wait a bit,’ went on Mahoudeau, ‘we'll soon have the fire going. These damned studios soon get clammy with all the water and wet rags and what not.’ 
On turning round, Claude saw that Chaine was there, kneeling in front of the stove pulling the straw out of the seat of an old stool to use as a fire-lighter. He greeted him but Chaine did not even look 
up; all he did was to give a sort of low growl. 
Claude turned back to Mahoudeau. 
‘What are you doing these days?’ he asked. 
‘Oh, nothing particularly startling! It's been a rotten year really; worse than last, and that wasn’t up to much! ... There’s a bit of a slump in saints and angels, you know. Oh yes, religion doesn't sell like 
it did, so that means I’ve had to tighten my belt. Look, this is what I’m reduced to in the meantime,’ he said, and began to unwrap a bust he had been working on. He revealed a long face made still 
longer by side-whiskers, a monstrosity of pretentiousness and boundless stupidity. 
‘It's a barrister from round the corner,’ he explained. ‘Did you ever see such a revolting mug in all your life? You should hear the fuss he makes about having his mouth just as he wants it! ... Still, what 
can you do? A man has to eat.’ 
He had an idea for the Salon, he said, an upright figure, a ‘Woman Bathing’, trying the water with her toes, with just that faint shudder of cold that looks so lovely on a woman’s skin. The model he 
showed Claude was already showing signs of cracking; Claude looked at it in silence, surprised and angry to notice the artist’s concessions, a certain obvious prettiness showing through the persistent 
exaggeration of the limbs, a natural desire to please without deviating too far from his natural prejudice in favour of the colossal. Mahoudeau’s complaint was that it was no simple matter producing an 
upright figure. It meant using metal supports, and they were pretty dear, and turntable, as he had not got one already, besides a lot of other equipment. So he thought, after all, he might decide to have 
her reclining on the water's edge. 
‘What do you think?’ he asked Claude. ‘Do you like her?’ 
‘Yes, in a way,’ Claude replied. ‘A little bit sugary, in spite of her hefty thighs. Still, one can’t really tell until it's finished. ... But she must stand up, old chap; she’s gof to stand up, or the whole thing’s 
lost!’ 
The fire was roaring in the stove now, so Chaine got up and began to move around. He went into the dark back room where he shared the bed with Mahoudeau, and came out again in a moment with 
his hat on. He still did not open his lips, and in deliberate, oppressive silence he slowly took a piece of crayon in his clumsy, peasant’s fingers and scrawled on the wall: ‘Off to buy baccy, put more coal 
on stove’, and walked out. 
Claude watched him in astonishment; then, when he had gone, turned to Mahoudeau. 
‘What's all this?’ he asked. 
‘We're not on speaking terms,’ was the sculptor’s quiet explanation. ‘We always write.’ 
‘Since when?’ 
‘The last three months.’ 
‘And you share the same bed?’ 
‘Yes.’ 
Claude roared with laughter. Of all things! What a couple of stubbom mules they must be to carry on like that! And what, he asked, was the cause of their little tiff? The indignant Mahoudeau replied by 
saying exactly what he thought about Chaine. The hound! Hadn't he come home unexpectedly one evening and caught Chaine with Mathilde, the herbalist next door, both in their underclothes, tucking 
into a pot of jam? It wasn’t their being half-dressed that upset him, he didn’t care a damn about that. No, what upset him was the jam! He couldn’t ever forgive them for treating themselves behind his 
back. Disgusting, he thought, when he had to eat his bread dry! God's truth, if you share your woman, you can surely share your jam! 
So for the last three months or so, without any explanation, they had been steadily sulking at each other. Their life had organized itself in consequence and their strictly necessary relations had been 
reduced to the short messages they scrawled about the walls. They still shared the same woman just as they still shared the same bed, having reached a tacit agreement about the times they were to 
be with her, each arranging to go out when the other's turn came round. After all, it wasn’t absolutely necessary to talk; they understood each other well enough without. 
As he finished making up the fire Mahoudeau poured out all his resentment to Claude. 
‘You may not believe it,’ he said, ‘but when you're half starved it isn’t unpleasant not to have to talk. Silence helps you to vegetate somehow. It acts as a sort of a damper on the hunger pains. ... But 
Chaine! ... You've no idea how grasping he can be; it’s the peasant in him, of course. When he found he'd spent his last sou and was still no nearer making the fortune he’d expected to make out of 
painting, he went into business, in a small way, to be able to pay for his education. What do you think of that for keenness? And what do you think his scheme was? He used to have olive oil sent from 
Saint-Firmin, from home, you know, and then he went round collecting orders for it among the well-to-do Provengal families who have houses in Paris! Unfortunately, his scheme didn’t last long. He’s 
so uncouth, people would have no more dealings with him. So, as there’s one jar left that nobody wants, we’re living on it ourselves. We dip our bread in it ... when we have any bread, that is.’ 
He pointed to the jar in a corner of the shop. The oil had run and made big, black stains on the wall and the floor. 
Claude stopped laughing now at the thought of such poverty and discouragement, wondering how anyone could be hard on people who gave way under it. As he walked round the studio his anger 
against the models with their tame concessions died away, and he even began to feel he could tolerate the frightful bust. In the midst of his meditations he came upon a copy Chaine had made at the 
Louvre, a Mantegna, all its native stiffness reproduced with amazing exactitude. 
‘The rascal!’ he muttered to himself. ‘He’s nearly brought it off! ... Certainly never done anything better. ... Perhaps that’s what's wrong with him; he was born four hundred years too late!’ 
Then, as the place began to warm up, he took off his overcoat and remarked as he did so: 
‘He’s a long time fetching his “baccy”.’ 
‘Oh, | know his “baccy”,’ said Mahoudeau, busy on the sideburns of the bust. ‘His “baccy’s” just there, on the other side of this wall. When he sees I’m busy he slips off to see Mathilde, hoping to pinch 
a bit of my share of her too. The man’s a fool!’ 
‘Has it been going on long, this affair with Mathilde?’ 
‘Oh, yes. It's got to be a habit now. If it wasn’t her it would be somebody else. ... But it's she who comes back for more. ... She’s too much for me to handle alone, believe it or not!’ 
There was no ill-will in what Mahoudeau said about Mathilde. She must be ill, he thought, to behave as she did. Since little Jabouille’s death she had taken up religion again but that did not prevent her 
from scandalizing the neighbourhood. There were still a few of the local church-going ladies who patronized the shop because they could not face the initial embarrassment of asking for their delicate 
and intimate purchases elsewhere; but the business was going rapidly downhill, and bankruptcy appeared unavoidable. One night, when the gas company had cut off supplies because she had not 
paid her bills, she had come round to borrow some olive oil but she had obviously been unable to get it to burn in her lamps. She never paid any bills these days, and to save the expense of a workman 
she used to get Chaine to repair the sprays and syringes her pious customers brought in carefully done up in newspaper. In the wine-merchant’s across the street they did say that she sold syringes 
second-hand to convents. In a word, the place was heading for disaster; the mysterious little shop with its cassocks hovering in the shadows, its murmurings, discreet as any confessional, its vestry 
atmosphere of stale incense and all it stood for in the way of intimate care and attention which could never be mentioned above a whisper, was all going to rack and ruin. The decay of poverty had 
already such a firm hold that the dried herbs hanging from the ceiling were a mass of cobwebs, and the leeches in their bottles were dead and mouldering on the top of their water. 
‘Here he comes,’ said Mahoudeau. ‘That means she'll be here, too, in a minute. See if it doesn’t.’ 
Chaine came in as he spoke and ostentatiously brought out a packet of tobacco, filled his pipe and settled down to smoke in front of the stove, without speaking a word, as if there was no one else 
present. Almost immediately Mathilde appeared, to pass the time of day, as any neighbour might do. Claude thought she looked thinner than ever; her face was blotchy, though there was the same fire 
in her eyes, and her mouth looked wider as she had lost two more teeth. The smell of spices that always clung to her unkempt hair seemed staler, the sweet freshness of camomile and aniseed had 
gone. She still filled the place with the peppermint that seemed to be her natural breath but that, too, was tainted by the stricken body that produced it. 
‘Working already!’ she cried, then added: ‘Good morning, my sweet,’ and kissed Mahoudeau before she even acknowledged Claude. Then she did go and shake his hand in her usual brazen fashion, 
with her belly thrust well forward that made her appear to be offering herself to every man she met. 
‘Guess what I’ve found!’ she said. ‘A box of marshmallows! We'll have it as a treat for breakfast, shall we? ... Come on, now, let’s share it out.’ 
‘Thanks all the same,’ said the sculptor, ‘but it’s a bit too cloying for me. I’d rather have a pipe.’ 
Then, seeing Claude putting on his overcoat, he added: 
‘You're not going?’ 
‘Yes, I’m going,’ said Claude. ‘I want to get back into the old ways again and fill my lungs with Paris air.’ 
He lingered for a moment or two, watching Chaine and Mathilde stuffing themselves with marshmallows, first one dipping into the box, then the other. And, in spite of being forewarned, he was again 
amazed to see Mahoudeau pick up the crayon and scribble on the wall: ‘Give me baccy out of coat pocket.’ 
Without a word, Chaine pulled out the packet and handed it to the sculptor, who filled his pipe from it. 
‘See you soon, | suppose,’ he said to Claude, who replied: 
‘Hope so. ... Next Thursday, at Sandoz’s, if not before.’ 
He was unable to repress an exclamation of surprise when, on leaving the shop, he bumped straight into a man busily engaged in peering between the dusty old bandages in the herbalist’s window, 
trying to see what was going on inside the shop. 
‘Why, it’s Jory!’ he cried. ‘What are you doing here?’ 
‘|? ... Oh, nothing. ... | happened to be passing ... just having a look in,’ said the startled Jory, twitching his big, pink nose. Then, having decided to laugh the matter off, he dropped his voice, as if he 
thought somebody might overhear him, and said: 
‘She’s next door with the others, | expect, isn’t she? In that case, let’s go. I'll call another day.’ 


As he walked along with Claude he told him of the goings-on at the herb-shop. The whole gang visited Mathilde these days, he said; they had told each other about her, so now they called on her in 
turn, or sometimes even in a group, if they thought it might be more amusing that way; and he held up Claude in the middle of the jostling crowd on the pavement to tell him, in a confidential undertone, 
of the marvellous orgies. The revival of an ancient Roman custom, what? Couldn't he just imagine it all, behind the barrier of enemas and bandages, under the shower of scents from the herbs on the 
ceiling! What could be smarter? A brothel for priests, old fellow, complete with all the dubious perfumes of corruption, in a setting of cloistered calm! 

Claude laughed. 

‘But you used to say that woman was a fright!’ he said. 

‘She’s good enough for that particular job,’ Jory answered, with a nonchalant gesture. ‘That why | thought I'd pop in and see her this morning. | happened to be passing the shop after seeing somebody 
off at the Gare de l'Ouest. ... It was handy, you understand. | wouldn’t go out of my way for it.’ 

He was clearly embarrassed to provide an explanation at first; then, in what was, for him, an unexpected flash of truth, he suddenly launched into a frank revelation of his depravity. 

‘Oh, what the hell does it matter? | think she’s an amazing creature, so you might as well know it. ... She’s no beauty, I'll admit but there’s something bewitching about her, the sort of woman you 
pretend you wouldn't even touch with a barge-pole and yet you do the craziest things for her.’ 

It was only at this point that he expressed surprise at seeing Claude in Paris, and, as soon as he had heard Claude’s plans and learnt that he was in Paris to stay, he ran on again: 

‘Now I'll tell you what you're going to do,’ he said. ‘You're coming with me to lunch with Irma!’ 

The idea frightened Claude; he refused the invitation with brusque firmness, and pretended he could not accept as he was not dressed for the occasion. 

‘What the devil does that matter?’ was Jory’s retort. ‘That’s all to the good, much more amusing. Irma’ll be delighted. ... | think she has a bit of a soft spot for you, she’s always talking about you. ... 
Come along, now, and don’t be silly about it. | tell you she’s expecting me this morning, and she’s sure to do both of us proud, so come on.’ 

He had taken Claude’s arm and refused to let it go as they walked along together up to the Madeleine. Generally Jory kept his love affairs to himself, just as drunkards avoid talking about drink but that 
morning he was overflowing, joking about them and describing them in detail. The singer from the café-concert with whom he had eloped from Plassans and who used to tear his face to ribbons with 
her nails, had been abandoned a long time ago. Now, year in year out, his life was just one endless cavalcade of women, the maddest and most unexpected collection; the cook at a house where he 
used to dine with friends; the legitimate spouse of a member of the police force that meant he had to remember when the husband was out on the beat; a girl who worked for a dentist, earning sixty 
francs a month letting herself be put to sleep and brought round again before every patient, just to inspire confidence. There were others too, lots of others, odd girls picked up in low dives, respectable 
women in search of excitement, the girls who brought his laundry, the char-women who made his bed, any woman who showed she was willing; the whole street and everything it offers in the way of 
pick-ups, chance meetings, women to buy and women to steal. He did not choose his women but took them as they came, young or old, pretty or ugly, sacrificing quality to quantity to satisfy his 
insatiable appetite for female flesh. Whenever he happened to be alone at night, the idea of a cold, unshared bed filled him with horror and urged him to go out on the prowl scouring the pavements 
until the sinister small hours and only going back to his room when he had captured his woman. As he was so short-sighted, he occasionally went astray, so that one morning, for example, he found 
the white head of a hag of sixty sharing his pillow, whom, in his haste, he had taken for a blonde. 

In general, he was satisfied with life. His skinflint of a father had cut him off again and cursed him for sticking to the primrose path but that made no difference to him now that he was making seven or 
eight thousand francs a year in journalism, where he had made quite a niche for himself as an art critic. The rowdy days of Le Tambour were over; articles at a louis a time were a thing of the past. He 
was settling down, collaborating with two widely read periodicals, and although he was still, at bottom, as cynical as ever in the pursuit of his own ends, in his desire for success at all costs, he had 
assumed a certain bourgeois pomposity and distributed praise and blame with solemn finality. He had inherited his close-fistedness from his father, and every month now he put money aside but always 
in mean little investments the secret of which he kept firmly to himself. His vices had never cost him less than they did now, for the only treat he offered his women was a cup of chocolate, and that only 
when he was feeling especially generous and particularly well satisfied. 

As they were approaching the Rue de Moscou, Claude said: 

‘So you're keeping the Bécot girl now, are you?’ 

‘I! exclaimed Jory, profoundly shocked. ‘You forget, my dear chap, that she now pays twenty thousand a year in rent and is talking about building herself a mansion that’s going to cost five hundred 
thousand! No, all | do is lunch with her, or dine with her once in a while, and that’s more than enough for me.’ 

‘Apart from sleeping with her, of course?’ 

Jory laughed and avoided a direct answer. 

‘Fathead! Who wouldn't? ... Here we are now. In you go!’ 

But Claude made yet another attempt to get away. He could not, he said; his wife was expecting him home for lunch. It meant that Jory had to ring the bell and push him into the vestibule, insisting that 
he would accept no excuses and that they would send a footman to the Rue de Douai with a message. Suddenly a door opened and there was Irma Bécot herself. When she saw Claude she exclaimed: 
‘Well, well! The wanderer’s return!’ 

She put him at his ease immediately, welcoming him as an old friend, and he was relieved to see that she did not even notice his old overcoat. He found her so altered he would hardly have recognized 
her. In four years she had become a different woman. With all the cunning of a hardened actress she had narrowed her brow with a fringe of frizzled hair, made her face look long and thin, by sheer 
will-power presumably, and changed herself from the lightest of blondes into a violent red-head, so that the former guttersnipe appeared to have grown into a courtesan by Titian. As she used to say 
in her more confiding moments, this was ‘the mug she put on for the mugs’. The house itself that was smallish, was luxuriously appointed but not free from lapses of taste. There were some good 
pictures on the walls; a Courbet and a notable sketch by Delacroix prompted Claude to remark to himself that little Irma was no fool, in spite of the frightful cat in coloured biscuit so prominently displayed 
on a side-table in the drawing-room. 

When Jory mentioned sending the footman to let Claude’s wife know where he was, Irma, taken completely by surprise, exclaimed: 

‘You married? Not really!’ 

‘Yes, really,’ replied Claude simply. 

She turned to Jory for confirmation; he smiled; she understood, and added: 

‘You're living with somebody, that’s what you really mean, isn’t it? ... To think that they used to say you had no use for women! ... Do you know I'm very cross with you? | am really! You used to be so 
scared of me, do you remember? You still are, or you wouldn’t be backing away as you're doing now. Am | as ugly as all that?’ 

She had taken both his hands in hers and smiled as she raised her face to his and looked him straight in the eyes, for she was hurt, profoundly hurt, she was so keenly determined that he should like 
her. He shuddered slightly as he felt her warm breath through his beard, and as she let go his hands she said: 

‘Never mind, we'll talk about that some other time.’ 

It was the coachman who was sent to the Rue de Douai with a note from Claude, for by this time the footman was already at the drawing-room door announcing that lunch was served. The meal, a 
particularly choice one, passed off very properly under the cold eye of the domestic. They talked about the vast rebuilding scheme that was causing such an upheaval in Paris, and that led them to 
discuss the price of land, and from that they went on to discuss the sort of people who have money to invest. But when they had reached the dessert and the three of them were left alone with their 
coffee and liqueurs that they had decided to drink where they were, at table, they soon livened up and became as free and easy in their talk as if they had met over drinks at the Café Baudequin. 

‘Say what you like, boys,’ said Irma, ‘there’s nothing better than a good laugh and feeling you don’t give a damn for anybody!’ 

She kept on rolling cigarettes as she talked, and, having taken charge of the nearest bottle of Chartreuse, was rapidly emptying it. Her face grew redder and redder, and her hair more out of control as 
she reverted to her own natural, amusing vulgarity. 

‘| was just going to buy it,’ said Jory, excusing himself for not having sent her that morning a book she had asked for. ‘l was just going to buy it, | say, last night about ten o'clock when | ran into 
Fagerolles.’ 

‘You're lying,’ she broke in curtly. Then, to cut short any further denials from Jory, she added: 

‘Fagerolles was here last night, so now you know you're lying. He’s disgusting,’ she said, turning to Claude. ‘You've no idea what a liar he is. ... He’s like a woman. He lies for the sake of lying, or fora 
lot of sordid bits of nonsense that don’t matter anyhow. The truth of the whole matter is this, simply this: he didn’t want to fork out three francs to buy me a book. He’s always the same. Every time he 
was supposed to buy me a few flowers he'd either dropped them under a cab or there wasn’t a flower to be had in Paris! If there was ever a man who had to be loved for his own sake, Jory’s the man!’ 
Jory, completely unruffled, simply lolled back in his chair, puffed his cigar and grinned maliciously as he said: 

‘Now that you’ve taken up with Fagerolles again...’ 

‘But | haven't,’ she screamed angrily. ‘And if | had, it’s none of your business. ... Fagerolles means nothing to me, do you hear but he does know it’s useless to lose your temper with me. Fagerolles 
and | understand each other; we both grew out of the same gap in the pavement. ... Listen to me. If | wanted your Fagerolles, I'd only have to raise my little finger and he’d be there, on the floor, licking 
my feet. He’s mad about me, your Fagerolles is, mad about me!’ 

Seeing she was preparing for a battle, Jory thought it wiser to retreat. All he said was: 

‘My Fagerolles?’ 

‘Yes, your Fagerolles! Surely you don’t imagine | can’t see through your little game, the pair of you? He soft-soaping you in the hope you'll write an article about him; you pretending to be generous and 
broad-minded and working out how much you're likely to make for yourself by boosting an artist the public fancies!’ 

To this Jory could find no answer. He was very annoyed it should have been said in front of Claude but he made no attempt to defend himself and tried to turn the quarrel into a joke. Irma was very 
entertaining, wasn’t she, when she let herself go like that, with that vicious glint in her eye and that twist to her mouth that meant she was ready for a row? 

‘The trouble is, my dear, that it doesn’t do much for your Titian image.’ 

Completely disarmed by this last remark, she started to laugh. 

Claude meanwhile, completely at peace with the world, went on drinking glass after glass of cognac. Like the others, he let himself glide smoothly through the mist of tobacco smoke into the rising tide 
of intoxication, that very hallucinating intoxication produced by liqueurs. The talk rambled on for two hours and had reached the subject of the high prices that painting was beginning to fetch when Irma, 
who had dropped out of the conversation and had been sitting for some time with a burnt-out cigarette stub on her lip, staring fixedly at Claude, suddenly turned to him and asked him, in a dreamy, 
intimate voice: 

‘Where did you come across this “wife” of yours?’ 

The question did not appear to surprise him; his thoughts by now were completely out of control. 

‘She came up from the provinces,’ he replied, ‘into service with an old lady. Not a fast girl, either.’ 

‘Pretty?’ 

‘Of course she’s pretty.’ 

rma slipped back into her dream for a moment, and then with a smile added: 

‘Consider yourself lucky! | thought there were no more girls like that. They must have found one specially for you.’ 

Then, pulling herself together, she rose from the table, exclaiming: 

‘Nearly three o'clock! ... This is where | turn you out, boys. | have an appointment with an architect. I’m going to look at some land near the Parc Monceau where they're building all those new houses. 
have a feeling it’s going to be a good proposition,’ she said as they went back into the drawing-room, where she stopped in front of a mirror, annoyed at finding her cheeks so flushed. 

‘Going about this house you've been talking about, | expect?’ said Jory. ‘Does that mean you've found the money then?’ 

rma was busy arranging her hair over her forehead, smoothing away the flush from her cheeks, making her face look long and oval again, changing herself back into the auburn-haired courtesan with 
all the intelligent charm of a work of art. Then, turning her back on the mirror, she answered him with: 

‘There now! The Titian’s restored!’ 

They were still laughing as she shepherded them into the vestibule where, once again, she took both Claude’s hands in hers and, with eyes bright with desire, looked deep into his, without a word. Out 
in the street Claude began to feel uneasy. As the cold air sobered him up he began to be tortured with remorse for talking about Christine to Irma Bécot, and he swore he would never set foot in her 
house again. 


‘Not a bad sort, Irma, is she?’ said Jory, lighting a cigar he had picked out of the box on his way out. ‘And no obligations, that’s the point. You lunch with her, dine with her, sleep with her, and that’s 
that. Afterwards you go your separate ways.’ 

By this time Claude was so overcome with shame that he felt he could not possibly go straight back home, and when his companion, full of energy after his lunch and ready for a walk, suggested going 
to call on Bongrand, he was delighted with the idea. So the pair of them made for the Boulevard de Clichy where for the last twenty years Bongrand had had a huge studio. Bongrand had made no 
concessions to the taste for sumptuous hangings and valuable curios which was beginning to prevail among the younger painters. His was the plain, bare studio of the older school, with nothing on the 
walls but the master’s own paintings, unframed, and packed as close together as ex-votos in a church. The only luxuries he allowed himself were a cheval-glass in Empire style, a huge Norman 
wardrobe, two armchairs in Utrecht velvet, very threadbare, and a bearskin, completely devoid of hair that was thrown over a big divan in one corner. One habit he had retained from his Romantic youth 
was wearing a special costume for working in that explained why he received his visitors in baggy trousers, a dressing-gown with a cord round the waist like a monk, and the top of his head encased 
in an ecclesiastical skull-cap. He answered the door himself, palette and brushes in hand. 

‘So it’s you! What a good idea of yours to call! I've been wondering about you. Somebody, | don’t know who, said you were back in town, so | thought it would not be long before | saw you,’ he said to 
Claude, offering him his free hand in a burst of genuine affection. Then, as he shook Jory’s he added: 

‘Welcome, too, young pundit! I’ve just read your latest article. Thank you for the kind things you said about me. ... Come in, both of you. You won't disturb me. I’m making the most of every minute of 
daylight. There’s plenty of time left for doing nothing, now the days are so damnably short.’ 

He set to work again at once, standing at an easel on which was a small canvas showing two women, mother and daughter, sitting sewing at a bay window in full sunlight. The two young men stood 
behind him, watching. 

‘Exquisite,’ said Claude after a time. 

Bongrand shrugged his shoulders, without turning round. 

‘It's not much really. Just something to keep me occupied. ... | did it from life when | was staying with some friends. I’m just tidying it up a bit.’ 

‘But it's a gem!’ cried Claude with growing enthusiasm. ‘It’s got everything, truth, light, simplicity. Just look at it for simplicity; that’s the overwhelming thing about it, in my opinion.’ 

Bongrand stepped back at once, half closed his eyes and said with obvious surprise: 

‘Is it really? Do you really like it then? ... Because when you came in | was just thinking it was downright bad! ... Oh yes, | was! | was feeling indescribably miserable, thinking I’d spent the last ounce 
of talent | ever had!’ 

His hands trembled as he spoke, for his whole body was in the painful throes of creation. He put down his palette and moved over towards Jory and Claude, beating the air with helpless gestures. 

‘It may surprise you,’ he said, for he had been successful from an early age and his place in French painting was now firmly established, ‘but there are days when | question my ability to draw a simple 
thing like a nose. ... Every picture | paint, I’m as excited as the rawest novice; my heart thumps like mad, my mouth goes dry out of sheer emotion. Funk, that’s what it is, plain, unvarnished funk! You 
youngsters think you know all about that but you don’t begin to suspect what it’s like. The reason’s simple. If you make a mess of a picture, all you have to do is try to do better next time, and nobody 
slates you for it. But we old stagers, who have shown what we can do, are forced to keep up our standard, to improve it even. If we weaken we drop clean into an open grave. ... It’s all very well being 
a celebrity, a great artist but it means sweating blood and still more blood to climb higher and higher till you get to the top; and once at the top, if you can keep on marking time where you are, consider 
yourself lucky and keep on marking time as long as you can, till your feet drop off, if you must. But once you feel you’re going downhill, let yourself drop, and smash yourself to pieces in the death 
agonies of your talent that’s out of keeping with the times, your failure to remember how you produced your immortal masterpieces and the staggering realisation that your efforts to produce any more 
have been, and always will be, entirely fruitless!’ 

His voice swelled up to a roar and a final burst of thunder, and there was anguish in his broad, red face but he went on talking, striding up and down the room in a surge of uncontrollable violence. 
‘Haven't | told you scores of times that you’re always beginners, and the greatest satisfaction was not in being at the top but in getting there, in the enjoyment you get out of scaling the heights? That’s 
something you don’t understand, and can’t understand until you've gone through it yourself. You're still at the stage of unlimited illusions, when a good, strong pair of legs makes the hardest road look 
short, and you've such a mighty appetite for glory that the tiniest crumb of success tastes delightfully sweet. You’re prepared for a feast, you're going to satisfy your ambition at last, you feel it's within 
reach and you don’t care if you give the skin off your back to get it! And then, the heights are scaled, the summits reached, and you've got to stay there. That’s when the torture begins; you've drunk 
your excitement to the dregs and found it all too short and even rather bitter, and you wonder whether it was really worth the struggle. From that point there is no more unknown to explore, no new 
sensations to experience. Pride has had its brief portion of celebrity; you know that your best has been given and you're surprised it hasn’t brought a keener sense of satisfaction. From that moment 
the horizon starts to empty of all the hopes that once attracted you towards it. There’s nothing to look forward to but death. But in spite of that you cling on, you don’t want to feel you’re played out, you 
persist in trying to produce something, like old men persist in trying to make love, with painful, humiliating results. ... If only we could have the courage to hang ourselves in front of our last masterpiece!’ 
He seemed larger than life now, and the lofty studio rang with his voice, as he shook with emotion and his eyes filled with tears. Dropping on to a chair in front of his picture, he asked, in the anxious 
voice of a pupil seeking encouragement: 

‘So you really think it looks all right? ... | daren’t let myself believe it does. It must be my misfortune to have both too much and not enough critical sense. As soon as | set to work on a picture | think 
there’s nothing like it, and then, if it isn’t well received I’m tortured to death. It would be far better to be completely uncritical like Chambouvard there, or else to have no illusions at all and stop painting. 
... Frankly, do you like this little thing?’ 

Claude and Jory stood petrified with surprise and embarrassment before such a revelation of the birth-pangs of a work of art. They wondered just at what point of the crisis they had arrived to make an 
acknowledged master like Bongrand cry aloud in his sufferings and ask their opinion as equals. And the worst of it was that they had not been able to conceal their moment's hesitation from those 
great, burning, supplicating eyes, behind which they could clearly discern his secret fear of waning talent and failure. For they knew what was being said about him and they themselves shared the 
current opinion that he had never produced anything to equal his famous ‘Village Wedding’. Even though he had managed to keep up his standard in a certain number of subsequent pictures, he was 
drifting towards something far too lifeless and sophisticated. The spark of genius had gone and every work seemed less good than the last. But those were things it was impossible to say, so Claude, 
when he felt sufficiently collected, declared: 

‘It's the most powerful thing you've ever done!’ 

Bongrand looked at him again, straight in the eyes, then turned back to his picture, looked at it thoughtfully for a moment and, after making a terrific effort with his great, brawny arms, as if he were 
straining his muscles to breaking point to lift such a very small canvas, he murmured softly to himself: 

‘My God, it’s a weight but it shan’t get me down, not if it kills me!’ 

Picking up his palette, he found peace again in the first brush stroke, and as he settled to work he rounded his broad, honest shoulders that still revealed something of that crossing of burly peasant 
obstinacy with bourgeois delicacy of which he was the offspring. 

There was silence for a time, then Jory, who could not take his eyes off the picture, said: 

‘Is it sold?” 

Bongrand replied in a leisurely way, as an artist who worked only when it pleased him to do so, and never for profit: 

‘No. ... I'm paralysed if | know there’s a dealer in the background goading me on.’ 

Still painting, he went on talking, now in a more bantering vein. 

‘Painting these days is getting to be more and more of a business proposition. ... All this trafficking in works of art is beyond an old stager like me. ... Our journalist friend here, for example, handed out 
bouquets right and left in that article in which he so kindly mentioned me. Two or three of the youngsters he talked about were geniuses beyond a shadow of doubt.’ 

‘That's what a newspaper's for,’ replied Jory, laughing, ‘to be put to good use. There’s nothing the public likes better than having great men pointed out to it.’ 

‘Oh, there’s nothing more brainless than the general public, | grant you that, and I've no objection to your playing up to it. ... But | was thinking about the way we started! We weren't pampered, believe 
me. Far from it! Every one of us had ten years of gruelling hard work behind him before he could get the public to so much as look at his pictures. ... But now any little whipper-snapper who shows he 
can handle a brush is greeted with all the fanfares of publicity. And what publicity! Alarums and excursions the length and breadth of the country, reputations that blow up overnight and go off with a 
bang before the gaping admiration of the populace! To say nothing of the works themselves, poor little things, announced with salvos of artillery, awaited with unbridled impatience, a nine days’ wonder 
in Paris and then they're forgotten as irrevocably as if they'd never existed!’ 

‘That's the case against the Press in a nutshell,’ said Jory, who had stretched himself out on the divan and was lighting another cigar. ‘There’s something to be said on both sides, of course but damn 
it all, one has to keep abreast of the times!’ 

Bongrand shook his head and then retorted, in the highest of spirits: 

‘That's all very well but nobody these days can splash paint on a canvas without being acclaimed a budding genius. ... They make me laugh, you know, all these budding geniuses of yours!’ 

Then, through an association of ideas, he turned to Claude and, in a more serious mood, said: 

‘What about Fagerolles, by the way? Have you seen his picture?’ 

Claude simply said that he had; but when his eyes met Bongrand’s neither could repress a smile, and Bongrand added: 

‘There’s somebody who’s taken a leaf out of your book!’ 

Suddenly embarrassed, Jory looked down at his feet, wondering whether or not to defend Fagerolles. He must have decided it was to his advantage to do so, for he pronounced in favour of the picture 
of the actress in her dressing-room, an engraving of which was selling very well, he said. The subject was surely modern enough, wasn’t it? It was nicely painted, too, and in the light colour-scale 
favoured by the new school. Perhaps one might have wished for a little more power of expression but you’d got to make allowances for people’s inclinations, hadn't you, and bear in mind that charm 
and distinction were not to be picked up at any street-corner? 

Bongrand, who usually had nothing but fatherly praise for the young, bent busily over his picture, shaking with rage, though making a visible effort to contain it but it burst out in spite of him. 

‘That's all we want to hear about Fagerolles, thank you! ... What sort of fools do you take us for, eh? ... Look, if you want to see a great painter, he’s here at this moment. Yes, | mean the young man 
now standing in front of you. What Fagerolles does is simply a stunt; it consists of stealing this young man’s originality and serving it up in the insipid guise required by the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Exactly! 
You take a modern subject, use light colours but stick to the correct and commonplace drawing, the pleasant, standardized composition, the formula, in short, guaranteed by the Beaux-Arts to give 
satisfaction to people with plenty of money and no taste. And you cover up the whole thing with facility, the sort of nimble facility, what's more, that would be just as well employed carving coconuts, the 
same nice, flowing facility which leads to success and which ought to be punished with hard labour, do you hear!’ he shouted, brandishing his brushes and palette in his clenched fists. 

‘You're very hard,’ said Claude, embarrassed. ‘Fagerolles has some quite subtle qualities really.’ 

‘| have heard,’ Jory ventured, ‘that he’s just made a very remunerative contract with Naudet.’ 

The unexpected introduction of Naudet into the conversation made Bongrand relax again and, wagging his head and smiling, he said: 

‘Oh! Naudet! ... Naudet!’ 

He knew Naudet well and kept his young friends very amused by telling them about him. He was a dealer who in the last few years had revolutionized the picture business. Old Malgras, with his subtle 
taste and shabby morning coat, was out-dated, so were his methods—pouncing on novices’ pictures, buying them for ten francs and selling them for fifteen, the connoisseur’s little routine, pretending 
to turn up his nose at the picture he wanted in the hope of getting it cheap, though deep down he was genuinely keen on painting, making a wretched living by the rapid turnover of his limited capital in 
his cautious deals. Naudet, the famous Naudet, was quite different; he was tumed out like a gentleman, perfectly groomed and polished, complete with fancy jacket and jewelled tie-pin and all that 
goes with them, hired carriage, stall at the Opera, table at Brignon’s, and he made a point of being seen in all the right sort of places. In business he was a speculator, a gambler, and heartily indifferent 
to good painting. He had a flair for spotting success, that was all; he could tell which artist it would pay him to boost, not the one who showed promise of becoming a great and much-discussed painter 
but the one whose specious talent, plus a certain amount of superficial daring, was soon going to be at a premium in the collectors’ market. And he changed completely the tenor of that market by 
ceasing to cater for the old type of collector who knew a good picture when he saw one, and dealing only with the wealthier amateur who knew nothing about art, who bought a picture as he might have 
bought stocks and shares, out of sheer vanity or in the hope that it would increase in value. 

Here Bongrand, who had a keen sense of humour and was no mean actor, began to act a conversation between Naudet and Fagerolles—“You've got genius, my dear fellow, no doubt about it! Ah! 
You've sold the little thing | saw the other day, | see. What did you get for it?’—“Oh, five hundred francs.’—“You’re mad, my dear fellow! It was worth twelve hundred. Now what about this one here. 
How much, eh?’—“Oh, | don’t know, really. Shall we say twelve hundred?”—“Twelve hundred! Come, come, my dear fellow, you're not taking me seriously. It’s worth two thousand. I'll take it at two 


thousand, and from now on you work exclusively for me, Naudet! Au revoir, au revoir. And don’t waste your energies; your fortune’s made, I'll see to that.” And out he goes, takes the picture with him 
and drives round calling on his customers, having previously spread the word that he had discovered an artist who's really out of the ordinary. Eventually one of them bites and asks him the price. “Five 
thousand.’—“What! Five thousand for a painting by an artist no one’s ever heard of! What do you take me for?’—‘Listen, I'll make you a proposition. I'll let you have it for five thousand and I'll sign an 
agreement to buy it back from you for six in twelve months’ time if you find you don't like it.” The customer's tempted; who wouldn't be? He’s running no risk. It's a good investment, so he buys. Naudet 
lets no grass grow under his feet and places nine or ten others in the same way before the year’s out. Then vanity and desire for profit combine to send prices up and a fashion is established, so that 
when he calls on his customer again, instead of coming away with the old picture he sells him a new one, for eight thousand! And in that way prices go up and up, and painting becomes a shady affair, 
a sort of goldfield on the top of Montmartre launched by bankers and fought over with banknotes!’ 

Claude was saying it was disgraceful, and Jory that it was rather clever, when there was a knock at the door. Bongrand answered it. 

‘Why, it’s Naudet,’ he exclaimed. ‘We were just talking about you!’ 

‘I'm very happy to hear it, and very flattered,’ said Naudet. He was impeccably dressed and had escaped even the tiniest splash of mud, in spite of the filthy weather. Bowing, he made his entry with 
the solemn politeness of a man of the world on the point of entering a church. 

‘You were saying nothing but good of me, I’m sure,’ he added. 

‘On the contrary, Naudet! On the contrary!’ Bongrand replied in an even tone. ‘We were just saying that your method of exploiting painting is producing a fine generation of young men who are a cross 
between pictorial clowns and dishonest business men.’ 

Undaunted, Naudet smiled. 

‘The verdict is severe but very charming! Besides, | could never take exception to any judgement passed upon me by your respected self.’ 

Then, in ecstasy before the picture of the two women sewing: 

‘Why, bless my soul, what have we here? | hadn't seen this. It's simply wonderful! ... The light! ... and the treatment! ... So firm ... and so broad! Oh, there’s been nothing like this since Rembrandt! ... 
Yes, Rembrandt! ... | was simply calling to pay my respects but | must have had a guiding star today. ... Perhaps at last we're going to be able to do business. Let me have this marvel of yours, and I'll 
give you whatever you ask. There’s no limit!’ 

It was clear from Bongrand’s back that every word irritated him more than the last. 

‘Too late,’ he snapped out. ‘It’s sold.’ 

‘Sold? Dear me, what a pity! Can’t you get out of it somehow? Tell me who’s bought it and I'll move heaven and earth. I'll give anything. ... Oh, this is really unbearable! Sold! Are you absolutely sure? 
... Supposing | offered you double?’ 

‘It’s sold, Naudet, and there’s an end of it!’ 

But Naudet’s lamentations continued. He stayed a few moments longer, rhapsodized over another canvas or two as he went round the studio, his keen eye on the alert, like a gambler stalking his luck. 
When at last he realised that he had struck a bad moment and that he would get nothing out of Bongrand, he left, bowing his gratitude and still voicing his admiration as he stood on the landing. 

No sooner had he gone than Jory, surprised at what he had heard, put a tentative question: 

‘But | thought you said ... It isn’t really sold, is it?’ he asked. 

Bongrand did not reply at once but went back to his painting. Then, in a voice like thunder, full of all his hidden suffering, all the latent strife he was so reluctant to admit, he cried: 

‘The man’s a nuisance! He'll get nothing of mine! ... If he has money to spend, let him go to Fagerolles!’ 

When Claude and Jory took their leave a quarter of an hour later, he was hard at work again, making the most of the fading daylight. At the door they separated but Claude did not make straight for the 
Rue de Douai, though he had been away from home so long. His head buzzing with the day’s encounters, he wanted to go on walking, to give himself up entirely to Paris, so on he went until nightfall, 
through the cold, muddy streets, under the glimmer of the street-lamps lighting up one by one, like dim stars shining through the fog. 

He could hardly wait for Thursday to arrive. That was the day he was to dine with Sandoz who, as ever, still entertained his friends once a week. All were welcome; there was a place set for everyone. 
He had married, changed his mode of life completely, flung himself wholeheartedly into the battle of literature but he still kept Thursday free; he had done so ever since he left school and took to 
smoking a pipe. Nowadays, when he referred to his wife, he said she was ‘just another member of the gang’. 

‘Look here, old fellow, I’m really terribly sorry about this,’ he said one day to Claude. 

‘About what?’ 

‘About your not being married,’ was the frank reply. ‘If it depended on me, of course, | should be only too pleased to have Christine come too. ... But | have to be rather careful. You know what fools 
some people are, always on the look-out for scandal. They might go round spreading all sorts of yarns...’ 

‘Why, of course,’ said Claude, ‘but Christine herself wouldn’t want to come with me. So don’t worry. We both understand. I'll come alone, trust me!’ 

By six o'clock on Thursday Claude was on his way to where Sandoz lived in the Rue Nollet, away up in the Batignolles. But he had the greatest difficulty in hunting out the little cottage his friend had 
taken. He began by enquiring at the street door of a large house and was directed by the concierge across three courtyards, then along a passage between two other outbuildings and down a few steps 
where he bumped into a gate opening on a small garden. That was where the cottage was, at the end of one of the paths. But it was so dark, and he had so nearly come to grief on the steps that he 
did not dare to go any further, especially as his arrival was being announced by the furious barking of an enormous dog. Then, at last, he heard Sandoz coming towards him and calling the dog to heel. 
‘Ah! It's you!’ cried Sandoz. ‘What do you think of this? Like being in the country, isn’t it? We're going to put up a lantern, to save the guests from breaking their necks. ... Come in! ... Quiet, Bertrand! 
Can't you see it’s a friend, silly dog?’ 

The dog raced along beside them towards the house, wagging his tail and barking a lively fanfare of welcome. A young maid appeared carrying a lantern which she hung on the gate to light up the 
fear-some steps. In the garden there was a small, central grass plot with a huge plum-tree which withered the turf that grew beneath its shadow. In front of the house that was very low, with only three 
windows, a large bower of Virginia creeper was very much in evidence; a bright new garden seat was housed there for the winter, to be brought out when the sunny weather came. 

‘Come in,’ repeated Sandoz, showing Claude into the room on the right of the hall, the drawing-room which he had turned into his study. The dining-room and kitchen were on the other side. Upstairs, 
his mother, who was now completely bed-ridden, occupied the big bedroom; he and his wife had the smaller one and the dressing-room adjoining. That was all it was, a cardboard box divided into 
compartments by partitions as thin as paper. A little house, certainly but a hive of industry, full of hope for the future, vast in comparison with the attics of his boyhood and already bright with the first 
indications of luxury and comfort. 

‘There!’ cried Sandoz. ‘At least we've plenty of room, eh? A damned sight more convenient than the Rue d’Enfer. You see, | have a room all for myself. I’ve bought myself an oak table to work at, and 
my wife’s given me the palm in that antique Rouen pot. Nice, isn’t it?’ 

At that moment his wife came in. She was tall, with a gentle, cheerful face and fine dark hair. Over her plain black poplin dress she wore a large white apron, for although they had a resident maid she 
did her own cooking, was very proud of some of her own special dishes and ran her household according to good middle-class standards. 

She and Claude were old acquaintances at once. 

‘Call him Claude, dear,’ Sandoz told her, ‘and don’t forget, her name’s Henriette,’ he said to Claude. ‘No “Sir” and “madam’, if you please, or you'll be fined five sous a time.’ 

They all laughed and Henriette made her escape to the kitchen where she had been making bouillabaisse, a Provencal delicacy, as a surprise for the friends from Plassans. She had got the recipe 
from her husband and she had learnt to make it to perfection, he said. 

‘She’s very charming, your wife,’ said Claude, ‘and | can see she spoils you.’ 

Sandoz did not reply to his remark but, seated at the table with his elbows on the pages of his latest book he had written during the moming, he began to talk about the first novel of the series he had 
planned which had been published in October. His poor book! It was getting a fine old trouncing! Talk about butchery and massacre, he’d got the whole pack of critics at his heels, yelping and cursing 
him as if he’d committed murder most foul! It made him laugh, it even stimulated him, for he had the quiet determination to pursue the course he had set himself. There was one thing, however, that 
surprised him more than anything else: the boundless ignorance of these fellows who dashed off their mud-slinging articles, apparently without the faintest notion of what he was trying to do. They 
consigned everything indiscriminately to the rubbish heap: his novel attitude to physiological man, the importance attributed to environment, nature’s process of perpetual creation—in short, life itself, 
all life from end to end of the animal kingdom, universal life without heights or depths, beauty or ugliness, his bold experiments with language, his conviction that everything may be expressed, that dirty 
words are occasionally as necessary as red-hot irons, that a language is often the richer for their being brought to the surface and, finally, his attitude towards the sexual act, the origin and everlasting 
achievement of the world itself that he had brought out of the shameful darkness in which it is usually hidden and reinstated in its true glory, in the full blaze of the sun. He could understand people 
taking exception to what he said but at least he would have preferred them to do him the honour of taking exception to his boldness and not to the ridiculous indecency they themselves read into his 
work. 

‘| still think,’ he said, ‘there are more fools than knaves in the world. ... It's the writing itself that infuriates them, the type of sentence, the images, the very essence of the style. The root of the trouble,’ 
he concluded sorrowfully, ‘is this: the general public loathes literature!’ 

‘Why should you worry?’ said Claude, after sharing Sandoz’s silence for a moment. ‘You're happy, you’re working, you're producing something!’ 

‘Oh, yes, | certainly work,’ replied Sandoz, rising from his table as if in sudden pain, ‘to the very last page of every book | write. But if you only knew, if! could only tell you the torment, the despair ... 
and now those idiots of critics have got the notion I’m self-satisfied! |, who am haunted even in my sleep by the imperfections of my work! |, who never read over what | wrote yesterday for fear of finding 
it so deplorably bad that | shan’t have the courage to carry on! | work as | live, because that’s what | was born to do but that doesn’t mean I’m any the happier for it, oh no! I’m never satisfied with what 
| do, and I’m always aware that | might come a cropper in the end!’ 

He was interrupted by voices at the door. Then Jory appeared, delighted with life, saying he had unearthed an old article for tomorrow's paper and so had managed to have the evening free. Almost 
immediately Gagniére and Mahoudeau arrived; they had met at the gate and were already deep in conversation. Gagniére, who for the past few months had been taken up with a theory of colour, was 
explaining his process to Mahoudeau. 

‘| put it on raw,’ he was saying. ‘The red in the flag looks paler and yellower because it’s next to the blue of the sky, and the complementary colour to blue, orange, combines with the red in the flag.’ 
Claude was interested at once and was just starting to question him when the maid brought in a telegram. 

‘It's Dubuche,’ Sandoz announced. ‘Sorry he'll be late; he’s going to look in about eleven.’ 

At that moment Henriette flung the door wide open and announced that dinner was served. She had taken off her working apron, and, now the lady of the house, was shaking hands with her guests as 
she ushered them gaily into the dining-room, telling them to lose no time, it was half-past seven and the bouillabaisse would not wait. Jory pointed out that Fagerolles had given his word he would come 
but nobody took him seriously. Fagerolles was making himself ridiculous with his posing and pretending to be snowed under with work! 

The dining-room they filed into was so small that, in order to fit in a piano, a sort of recess had had to be made out of what had once been a china-cupboard. Still, on special occasions they could seat 
ten or a dozen guests at the round dining-table, beneath the white porcelain ceiling-lamp that meant, of course, sitting so close to the sideboard that it was impossible for the maid to get at it when she 
wanted a plate. It was the mistress who did the serving, however, the master sitting opposite her near the besieged sideboard, ready to reach and hand round anything they might need from it. 
Henriette had put Claude on her right and Mahoudeau on her left; Jory and Gagniére sat on either side of Sandoz. 

‘Francoise!’ she called out to the maid. ‘Bring in the toast, please. It’s on top of the stove.’ 

When the toast was brought she served it out, two pieces to each plate, and was just pouring the liquid from the bouillabaisse over them when the door opened. 

‘Fagerolles, at last!’ she exclaimed. ‘Sit there, will you, next to Claude.’ 

He made his excuses with a great show of gallantry, pretending he had been detained by a business engagement. He was very elegant these days in his well-fitting clothes, of English cut, so that he 
looked like a regular clubman, with, in addition, just that rakish artist touch which he was careful to preserve. As he took his seat he shook his neighbour by the hand most heartily, apparently overjoyed 
to see him again. 

‘Dear old Claude!’ he cried. ‘I’ve been wanting to see you for ages! | intended to come and see you dozens of times when you were out at what’s-its-name but you know what things are like ... life, and 
all the rest of it!’ 

Claude, embarrassed by such fulsome protestations, tried to reply with equal cordiality. It was Henriette, in her desire to finish serving out the bouillabaisse, who saved him. 

‘Listen, Fagerolles,’ she cried. ‘What do you take? Is it two pieces of toast?’ 


‘It is indeed, madam. Two pieces, please. | adore bouillabaisse. And you make it so well, it is sheer delight!’ 

All were loud in its praises, especially Mahoudeau and Jory, who said they had never eaten better in Marseilles. So the young wife, ladle in hand, beaming with pride and still flushed by the heat from 
the stove, was kept busy filling the empty plates as they were handed up to her. She even had to leave the table and hurry into the kitchen to fetch the rest of the soup, for the maid had completely lost 
her head. 

‘Do sit down and get on with your own dinner. ... And take your time; we'll wait for you,’ said Sandoz. 

But Henriette insisted on attending to her guests. 

‘There’s really no need,’ Sandoz insisted. ‘You'd do much better to pass the bread. It’s there, behind you on the sideboard. ... Jory prefers bread to toast in his soup,’ he went on, leaving the table 
himself to help with the service, while the others chaffed Jory about his weakness for ‘mash’. 

In this atmosphere of cheerful comradeship Claude felt as if he was awakening from a dream as he looked round at them all and asked himself whether it was not as recently as yesterday that he was 
last with them, or whether four years could possibly have gone by since he last dined with them on a Thursday evening. They were not the same, of course, he felt they had changed; Mahoudeau, 
soured by poverty, Jory keener than ever on self-advancement, Gagniére more remote and elusive. His neighbour Fagerolles, he thought, seemed to exude coldness, in spite of his exaggerated 
cordiality. Their faces looked a little older too, a little more worn; but there was something else besides; he felt they were growing apart, he could see they were really strangers to one another, even 
though they did happen to be packed elbow to elbow round the same table. Besides, the atmosphere was new to him; a woman added to its charm but her presence also kept a check on their 
exuberance. Why, then, as a witness of the inevitable sequence of things dying and being renewed, had he a distinct feeling that he had done all this before? Why could he have sworn that he had sat 
in this very same place last week at the same time? Then, suddenly, at last he thought he understood. It was Sandoz himself who had stayed as he was, just as confirmed in his habits of sentiment as 
in his habits of work, just as delighted to entertain them as a young husband as he had been to share his simple fare with them as a bachelor. He was immobilized in a dream of eternal friendship, with 
Thursdays like this one following each other in endless succession to the remotest outposts of time, with all the gang eternally together, having started out together, together attaining their coveted 
victory. 

He must have guessed why Claude was silent, for he called to him across the table, with his frank, boyish laugh: 

‘Well, here you are back again, old fellow! ... And we’ve missed you, by God we have! ... But nothing’s changed, as you can see. We're all just exactly as you left us! Aren’t we?’ he added, turning to 
the others, who one and all nodded their assent. Of course they had not changed! 

‘With the exception of one thing, of course,’ he went on, his face beaming with pleasure, ‘the cooking that is rather better than it used to be in the Rue d’Enfer. ... | daren’t think of all the ratatouille | 
served up to you in those days!’ 

The bouillabaisse was followed by jugged hare, and the meal was rounded off by a roast fowl with salad. They sat a long time over the dessert, though the talk was far less heated than it used to be. 
Everyone talked about himself and finally relapsed into silence when he realised that no one was listening. With the cheese, however, when they had all sampled the rather acidic light Burgundy from 
the cask Sandoz had ventured to acquire, and the conversation turned to the subject of authors’ royalties on a first novel, voices were raised and the old animation revived. 

‘So you've come to an understanding with Naudet, have you?’ asked Mahoudeau, whose pinched, starved face looked bonier than ever. ‘Is it tue he guarantees you fifty thousand francs the first year?’ 
‘That's the figure,’ Fagerolles replied, not too convincingly. ‘But nothing’s settled yet, of course,’ he added. ‘I’m in no hurry to make up my mind. It’s risky to tie yourself up like that. Besides, I’m not 
exactly bowled over by the offer.’ 

‘You're hard to please, | must say,’ remarked the sculptor. ‘For twenty francs a day I'd sign anything.’ 

By this time they were all of them listening to Fagerolles playing the part of the young man overwhelmed by the first fruits of success. He still had the disturbing look of a pretty but thoroughly unscrupulous 
girl, though with a certain added gravity imparted by the cut of his beard and the arrangement of his hair. He still kept in touch with Sandoz, though his visits were now few and far between, since he 
was gradually breaking away from the gang and launching himself on the boulevards where he assiduously frequented cafés, newspaper offices, and all the places where he could gain publicity or 
make useful contacts. It was deliberately and with the firm intention of building up his own personal success that he cultivated the notion that it was preferable to have nothing in common, professionally 
or socially, with such hot-headed revolutionaries. Rumour had it that he even included a number of society women as pawns in his game, treating them not, as Jory did, with the frank brutality of the 
male but with the cold, passionless provocation of the man who has a way with duchesses a little past their prime. 

‘| say, have you seen what Vernier’s written about you?’ asked Jory, simply to underline his own importance, as he now claimed to have ‘made’ Fagerolles as he once claimed to have ‘made’ Claude. 
‘Echoing me, of course, like all the rest,’ he added. 

‘He certainly gets into the papers these days,’ put in Mahoudeau with a sigh. 

Fagerolles answered with a dismissive gesture and smiled to himself, full of scorn for these clumsy fools who persisted in their misguided stubbornness when it was really so easy to conquer the public. 
Once he had picked their brains it was a simple matter to cut adrift from them. Meanwhile he was the gainer; the public had nothing but praise to bestow on his own carefully subdued painting, while it 
vented its deadly hatred on the persistently violent canvases produced by the rest of the group. 

‘Did you see Vernier’s article?’ Jory asked Gagniére. ‘He does repeat exactly what | said, doesn’t he?’ 

For the moment Gagniére was absorbed in contemplating his glass and the red shadow cast by the wine on the white tablecloth. Jory’s question made him start. 

‘What did you say? Vernier’s article?’ 

‘Why yes, all this stuff that’s being written about Fagerolles!’ 

In his amazement, Gagniére turned towards Fagerolles and said: 

‘Writing about you? Really? | didn’t know, I’ve never seen anything. ... Writing about you are they? Whatever for?’ 

This provoked a general guffaw, while Fagerolles grinned rather sheepishly, suspecting Gagniére of making fun of him. But Gagniére was in deadly earnest. He could not believe that a painter who did 
not even observe the law of values could possibly be successful. A humbug like that a success? Impossible! Surely somebody had a conscience? 

The outburst of merriment which followed these remarks brought the dinner to a lively end. Everybody had stopped eating some time ago, though the hostess insisted on offering them more. 

‘Look after your guests,’ she kept saying to her husband, who was thoroughly enjoying the fun. ‘Hand them the biscuits from the sideboard, dear.’ 

The guests thanked her, however, and all left the table. But as they were going to spend the rest of the evening sitting round it drinking tea, they stood back against the wall and carried on their 
conversation while the little maid was clearing the remains of the meal, helped by host and hostess, the latter putting away the salt-cellars in a drawer, the former giving a hand with folding the tablecloth. 
‘You may smoke,’ Henriette told them. ‘You know | don’t mind.’ 

Fagerolles, who had drawn Claude aside into the window recess, offered him a cigar that he refused. 

‘Of course, I'd forgotten. You don’t smoke!’ said Fagerolles. ‘I shall be coming to see the stuff you've brought back from the country. Very interesting, | should think. Besides, you know what | think 
about your work, there’s nobody like you....’ 

He was very humble and genuinely sincere, as he always had been, in his admiration, bearing, as he was bound to do, the stamp of Claude’s genius, and having to acknowledge it in spite of all his 
cleverly calculated attempts to evade the obligation. His humility was coupled, however, with a certain uneasiness, very unusual in him that sprang from his desire to know why the master of his youth 
had so far found nothing to say about his picture. At length, with quivering lips, he ventured to ask: 

‘Have you seen my “Actress” at the Salon? Quite frankly, do you like it?” 

For a second or so Claude hesitated, then answered amiably: 

‘Yes. It has some very good points.’ 

Mortified already by having let himself ask such a question, Fagerolles began to make floundering excuses, trying to gloss over his borrowings and justify his concessions. When at last with great 
difficulty he had extricated himself, although he was still irritated by his own clumsiness, he switched back for a moment to being his old amusing self and set everybody laughing, including Claude, 
who laughed till he cried. Then he went to take leave of Henriette. 

‘Must you go so early?’ she said as he held out his hand. 

‘Alas, | must, dear lady. My father’s entertaining an influential personage—with a view to a decoration! And as | happen to be one of his titles to fame, I’ve sworn to put in an appearance.’ 

When he had gone Henriette withdrew, after a whispered exchange of words with Sandoz, and soon was heard moving gently about the room above. Since her marriage, it was she who attended to 
her invalid mother-in-law that meant that she disappeared several times in the course of the evening, just as Sandoz used to do. 

Her departure went unnoticed by any of the guests. Mahoudeau and Gagniére, now discussing Fagerolles, were both being quietly sour but avoiding a direct attack, limiting their disapproval to an 
exchange of sarcastic glances and eloquent shrugs, like schoolboys who are unwilling to condemn one of their fellows outright. Then from Fagerolles they turned to Claude and, prostrate with admiration, 
they poured out all their hopes, told him what great store they set by him. It was time he came back, they assured him; he alone, who had all the makings of a great painter and such a firm grasp of the 
requirements of his art, was worthy of being hailed as the master, acknowledged as a leader. Since the ‘Salon des Refusés’ the Open-Air School had developed considerably and its influence was 
being felt more and more. Unfortunately, its efforts lacked cohesion; its new recruits turned out little more than sketches and were easily satisfied with impressions tossed off on the spur of the moment. 
What was needed was the man of genius whose work would be the living image of their theories. What a fortress to storm, they said, and what a victory to win! To conquer the public, open a new 
period, create a new art! His eyes fixed on the ground and his face growing paler and paler, Claude sat and listened to them and admitted to himself that, although he had never openly expressed it, 
that had long been his dream and his secret ambition. Even now, flattered though he was to hear them exalt him as a dictator, as if his victory was already won, his heart was full of misgivings and 
fears for the future, and at last he had to cry: 

‘Stop! You go too far! There are plenty of others as good as | am. | am still feeling my way!’ 

So far Jory had simply smoked and said nothing, in spite of his growing irritation but now he could bear the arguments of the other two no longer and suddenly he found himself saying: 

‘You're saying all this, my young friends, because you can’t bear to see Fagerolles doing well.’ 

The others protested loudly. Fagerolles the budding leader? What a joke! 

‘Oh, we know you've no use for us any more,’ Mahoudeau retorted. ‘There’s no danger of your writing us up now.’ 

‘Maybe not,’ replied Jory crossly, ‘because every line | write about you is spiked. Nobody has a good word for either of you, anywhere! ... Oh, if it were my paper, of course...’ 

At this point Henriette came in again. Her eyes answered an enquiring look from her husband and she smiled in the same gentle way as he used to smile when he had been in to see his mother. She 
called them all to order and sat them round the table again while she made and served the tea. But the warmth had gone from the party and the evening began to drag. Even the arrival of Bertrand, the 
dog, did not relieve the atmosphere; for a time he begged pitifully for lumps of sugar and then retired to sleep near the stove where he snored as heartily as any man. Since the discussion of Fagerolles 
had been closed, there had been long gaps in the conversation and the atmosphere, already heavy with tobacco smoke, seemed to have been made even heavier by a feeling of annoyance and 
frustration. At one point, even Gagnieére left the table and sat at the piano quietly picking out bits of Wagner with the stiff unpractised fingers of someone who had tumed thirty before he did his first five- 
finger exercise. 

The arrival of Dubuche about eleven o’clock put the final damper on the proceedings. He had been to a dance and left early in order to pay this, his last duty-call of the day, on his old friends. His 
evening suit, his white tie and, above it, his pale round face were all expressive of his annoyance at having felt he had to come, of the importance he attached to his sacrifice, and of his dread of 
compromising in some way or other his recently acquired wealth. He was careful never to mention his wife, so that he would not have to take her with him to the Sandozes’. He shook hands with Claude 
with as little emotion as if he had met him only yesterday. He refused a cup of tea and, with much puffing out of his cheeks, talked with slow deliberation about the worries of moving into a newly-built 
house and about the overwhelming amount of work he had to get through since he joined his father-in-law in business; they were putting up a whole street of new houses near the Parc Monceau. 
Claude felt plainly now that some link with the past was broken, and he wondered whether they were really gone for ever, those hectic, friendly meetings he used to enjoy before anything had come 
between them and none had desired to monopolize all the glory. Today, the battle was on, with each man fighting greedily for himself. The rift was there, though barely visible as yet that had cracked 
apart the old sworn friendships and which one day would shatter them in a thousand pieces. 

Sandoz, on the other hand, who still had faith in eternity, was oblivious to all this and still saw the gang as it had been in the Rue d’Enfer days, shoulder to shoulder, marching to conquest. Why should 
a good thing ever be altered? Did not happiness consist of the eternal enjoyment of one thing chosen in preference to all others? 

When, an hour later, his friends, all suffering from the soporific effect of Dubuche’s dreary, self-centred talk about his own affairs, decided to leave, and Gagniére had been aroused from his trance at 
the piano, Sandoz, followed by his wife, insisted on seeing them all to the gate at the end of the garden, in spite of the cold night. 


‘See you again Thursday, Claude! ... See you on Thursday, everybody!’ he said as he shook hands with them. ‘Don’t forget, eh! See you Thursday!’ 
‘See you Thursday!’ Henriette repeated as she held up the lamp to light the steps, and Gagniére and Mahoudeau replied gaily, much to everybody's amusement. 
‘Certainly, young master! ... Good night, young master! ... See you Thursday!’ 
In the Rue Nollet, Dubuche hailed a cab and drove away. The other four walked up to the boulevard, almost without exchanging a word, as if they were weary of each other’s company. When they 
reached the boulevard Jory made off after a girl who caught his eye, pretending he was going back to the office to look over some proofs. Then, when Gagniére automatically came to a standstill with 
Claude outside the Café Baudequin, where the lights were still burning, Mahoudeau refused to go in and went ahead alone, nursing his gloomy thoughts all the way back to the Rue du Cherche-Midi. 
Almost before he realised it, Claude found himself sitting at their old table opposite the silent Gagniére. The café itself had not changed; they still foregathered there on Sundays, and with a certain 
keenness even, since Sandoz had come to live quite near. But the gang had been rather lost in the flood of newcomers and submerged in the rising tide of banality which characterized the latest recruits 
to the Open-Air School. At this time of night the café was emptying, anyhow; three young painters, whom Claude did not know, came over and shook hands with him on their way out, and the only other 
customer left was a local worthy, nodding in front of an empty saucer. 
Gagnieére settled in and made himself completely at home, paying no attention to the yawns of the last remaining waiter, and sat gazing blankly at Claude. 
‘By the way,’ said the painter, ‘what was it you were expounding to Mahoudeau this evening? About the red on the flag turning yellow against the blue of the sky? ... Do you mean to say you’re mugging 
up the theory of complementary colours?’ 
Gagniére did not answer. He picked up his glass, put it down again without drinking and murmured with an ecstatic smile: 
‘Haydn, rhetorical grace, tinkling music for an elderly ancestress with powdered hair. ... Mozart, the pioneer genius, the first to endow the orchestra with individuality. ... Between them, they produced 
Beethoven; that’s why they're significant. ... Beethoven! There’s power, there’s strength through calm, serenity in pain! Michelangelo at the tomb of the Medici! Hero, logician, moulder of human minds, 
he was all these! The great composers of today all spring direct from the Choral Symphony!’ 
Tired of lingering, the waiter began to trail around, idly putting out the lights, bringing a strange feeling of gloom down on the deserted café, filthy with cigar-ends and globs of spittle, and reeking of the 
stale drink spilled on the tables; while the only sound that could be heard from the drowsy boulevard outside was the lonely sobbing of a drunk. 
Gagniere, lost to the world, was still viewing his cavalcade of dreams: 
‘There goes Weber,’ he murmured, ‘in the setting of a Romantic landscape, leading the Dance of Death among the weeping willows and the gnarléd limbs of oaks. ... Next comes Schubert, through 
the pale beams of the moon along the shores of silvery lakes. ... And now Rossini, talent in person, gay, unaffected, heedless of expression, snapping his fingers in everybody's face. Not at all my sort 
of fellow, of course but amazing nevertheless for his abundant inventiveness and the tremendous effects he gets out of the accumulation of voices and the fuller orchestration of a repeated theme. ... 
Out of those three you get Meyerbeer. A smart fellow, Meyerbeer, who knew how to make the most of his chances. After Weber, it was he who put the symphony into opera; it was he, too, who gave 
dramatic expression to the formula unconsciously produced by Rossini. Oh, there are some magnificent things in Meyerbeer, with his feudal pomp and soldierly mysticism! The thrill he imparts to 
fantastic legends! He’s like a cry of passion echoing through history! On top of that he’s a discoverer: the individuality of instruments, dramatic recitative with symphonic accompaniment, characteristic 
phrase acting as keystone to the entire work. ... Oh, he’s one of the masters, Meyerbeer, one of the really great masters!’ 
Here the waiter broke in with: 
‘Sir, we're closing.’ 
But, as Gagniére did not so much as look at him, he went over to rouse the gentleman who was dozing in front of his empty saucer, repeating: 
‘We are closing, Sir.’ 
With a shudder the lingering customer pulled himself together and began to grope about in the semi-darkness for his stick; when the waiter had recovered it for him from under his chair, he departed. 
But Gagniére went on talking. 
‘Berlioz brought literature into his music,’ he said. ‘He is the musical illustrator of Shakespeare and Virgil and Goethe. And what a painter! The Delacroix of music, with his fine conflagration of sounds, 
the same clashing contrast of colours! Like all the Romantics, he had his mental kink, of course: religion, and a tendency to let himself be swept away into a lot of high-flown ecstasies. No sense of 
construction in opera but marvellous in his orchestral work, though he does tend to torture his orchestra by over-emphasizing the separate character of every instrument. He actually thought of them 
as real people, you know. | always get a delightful thrill out of what he said about clarinets: “Clarinets are women who know they are loved”, he said. ... Then there’s Chopin, such a dandy, and so 
Byronic, the poet of the mind diseased! Mendelssohn, now, is like a faultless engraver, Shakespeare in dancing-pumps, and his “Songs Without Words” are jewels for intelligent women! ... What comes 
after can be spoken of only on bended knee...’ 
There was only one light left burning now, the one immediately above his head, and the waiter was standing behind him in the cold, inhospitable gloom, ready to turn it out. Gagniére’s voice now 
assumed a religious tremor, in preparation for his devotions, for now he had reached the innermost sanctuary, the holy of holies. 
‘Oh, Schumann! Despair and pleasure in despair. The end of all things, one last, pure, melancholy song, soaring above the ruins of the world! ... Oh, Wagner! The god, the incarnation of centuries of 
music! His work, the mighty firmament, where all the arts are blended into one, characters portrayed in all their true humanity, and the orchestra itself lives through every phase of the acted drama. 
What an onslaught on conventions, what wholesale destruction of ineffectual theories it stands for, the revolution, the breaking-down of barriers to infinity! ... The overture to Tannhauser, what is it but 
the mighty hallelujah of the new age! First, the pilgrims’ chorus, the calm, slow beat of the profound religious motif, gradually giving place to the Sirens’ song, the voluptuous pleasures of Venus, their 
rapturous delights and fascinating languors imposing themselves more and more, to the point of complete abandon; then, little by little, the sacred theme comes back, takes all the other themes and 
welds them into one supreme harmony and carries them away on the wings of a great triumphal anthem!’ 
‘We're closing now, Sir,’ the waiter announced again, and Claude who had not been listening, so engrossed was he in his own thoughts, drank up his beer and said in a loud voice: 
‘Come on old chap! Closing time!’ 
That brought Gagniére to himself with a start. A look of pain flashed across his ecstatic features, and he shuddered as he realised he had returned to earth. He swallowed down his beer and then, 
outside on the pavement, he shook his companion’s hand without a word and walked off into the darkness. 
It was nearly two when Claude reached the Rue de Douai. For a week now he had been doing his round of Paris, and every night he had come home feverish after the encounters of the day but never 
before had he come back so late, his brain seething with so much excitement. The lamp had gone out, and Christine, overcome by fatigue, had dropped to sleep with her head on the table. 
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WITH one last flick of Christine's feather duster, their installation in the Rue de Douai was completed. Besides the small, inconvenient studio, they had only a tiny bedroom and a kitchen no bigger than 
a cupboard, and as the studio served as both living-room and dining-room, the child was always in the way. Christine had done her best with their few sticks of furniture, in her effort to keep down 
expenses but she had had to buy an old bed, second-hand, and she had even succumbed to the necessary luxury of white muslin curtains at seven sous a metre. Once they were installed, the place 
looked pleasant enough, she thought, in spite of its drawbacks, and she made a point of keeping up a high standard of cleanliness, though she had decided to do without a servant, as living was going 
to be more costly now they were in town. 
Claude spent the first few months in Paris in a state of increasing nervous tension. The din and excitement of the streets, visits to friends, hectic discussions, anger, indignation, and all the newly- 
fledged ideas he brought home from the outer world kept him arguing at the top of his voice, even in his sleep. Paris had got him in its grip again; he could feel it in the very marrow of his bones. It was 
like going through a furnace and emerging with his youth renewed, full of enthusiasm, ambitious to see everything, do everything, conquer everything. Never had he experienced such an urge to work, 
never had he known such hope or felt that all he had to do was stretch out his hand and produce masterpieces which would put him in the rank which was his by right, the first rank. As he walked about 
Paris he discovered pictures everywhere; the whole city, its streets and squares and bridges and its ever-changing skyline opened out before him gigantic frescoes which, in his intoxication with the 
colossal, he always found too small. He would return home in high spirits, his brain bubbling over with plans which, in the evening, in the lamplight, he would sketch on bits of paper but without ever 
being able to make up his mind how or where he would set to work on the series of great works he so often dreamed of. 
One serious obstacle was the restricted size of his studio. If only he could have had the old garret on the Quai de Bourbon, or even the huge dining-room at Bennecourt! But what could he do in a long 
narrow room like this? It was nothing more than a corridor, really, though the landlord had had the impertinence to let it as a studio at four hundred francs a year once he had put in a skylight. What 
was worse, the skylight, with its northern aspect, was hemmed in between two high walls, so the only light it admitted was of no more value than the dull, greenish light of a basement. He had, 
consequently, to postpone the realisation of his great ambitions and resolved to start on canvases of modest dimensions, consoling himself with the thought that size does not of necessity prove genius. 
The moment was most propitious, he thought, for the success of an artist with courage enough to strike a note of sincerity and originality amid the general collapse of the old schools. Even the most 
recent dogmas were beginning to totter. Delacroix had died without pupils; Courbet was being followed merely by a few clumsy imitators; the masterpieces they left behind in their turn were going to 
be nothing more than museum pieces, dimmed with age, examples of period art. It seemed a simple matter to forecast the formula which would crystallize out of the work of the younger painters from 
the burst of blazing sunshine, the limpid dawn that was breaking in so many recent paintings, through the growing influence of the Open-Air School. There was no denying now that the light-coloured 
pictures which had been the laughing-stock of the ‘Salon des Refusés’ were now quietly working on a number of artists, lightening a great many palettes. Nobody would admit it yet but the ball was 
rolling, and the tendency was becoming more and more obvious at every Salon. What a coup it would be if, among all the unconscious copies of the untalented, and the sly or half-hearted efforts of 
those with the skill, a real master were to declare himself, a painter who presented the new formula boldly and forcefully, refusing all concessions, presenting it as sound and complete as it should be 
to ensure its establishment as the gospel of the closing century! 
With this renewal of hope and vigour, Claude, instead of being assailed by endless doubts, believed in his own genius. The painful crises which used to force him to tramp the streets of Paris day after 
day in search of his lost courage, ceased and gave place to a fever which steeled him and drove him to work with the blind determination of the artist who tears open his very flesh to bring forth the fruit 
of his torment. His long rest in the country had given him a remarkable freshness of vision and a renewed delight in execution. He was coming back to his painting, he felt, with an ease and a balance 
he had never known before, and with them, as he realised the success of his efforts, a sense of accomplishment and a feeling of the deepest content. As he used to say at Bennecourt, he had ‘got’ his 
open-air, meaning the painting with the harmonious liveliness of colour which so surprised his friends when they came to see him. They all admired it, and were all convinced that with works so personal 
in their expression, showing as they did, for the first time, nature bathed in real light, with its interplay of reflections and the continuous decomposition of colours, all he had to do was to show himself to 
take his place, and a very high place too, in contemporary art. 
So for three whole years Claude struggled on, never weakening, clinging firmly to his own ideas, gaining impetus from his failures and marching stoutly ahead in the unshakeable conviction that he 
was right. 
The first year, in December, when the snow was on the ground, he went and stood for four hours a day down behind Montmartre on the corner of a patch of waste land, and painted: in the background, 
poverty, dismal hovels dominated by great factory chimneys; in the foreground a couple of ragged urchins, a boy and a girl, devouring stolen apples in the snow. His insistence on painting from life 
complicated his task beyond description, involved him in almost insurmountable difficulties. Nevertheless, he finished his picture out of doors and limited his work in the studio to cleaning up. When he 
saw it in the cold, dead light of the studio, the picture amazed even Claude by its brutality; it was like a door flung open on the street revealing the blinding snow against which two pitiful figures stood 
out in dirty grey. He knew at once that a picture like that would never be accepted but he made no attempt to tone it down and sent it to the Salon as it was. After swearing he would never try to get into 
the Salon again, he now contended that on principle one should always put something before the Selection Committee, if only to prove it was in the wrong. Besides, he acknowledged the usefulness 
of the Salon as the only battlefield on which an artist could assert himself at one blow. The Committee rejected his picture. 
The second year he tried a contrast. He chose the Square des Batignolles in May: huge horse-chestnuts casting their shadows over a stretch of lawn, six-storey buildings in the background; in the 
foreground, sitting on a bright green bench, a row of nursemaids and local inhabitants watching three little girls making sand pies. It needed a vast amount of courage, once he had been given permission 
to do so, to set up his easel and work there among the facetious crowd. He decided, however, to go at about five o’clock in the morning to work on the background and to be content to make sketches 
of the figures and finish off the whole in the studio. This time the picture did not look quite so harsh; it seemed to have taken on some of the dreary softness of the light filtered by the glass in the roof. 
He thought it had been accepted, and all his friends hailed it as a masterpiece and spread the news that it was going to revolutionize the Salon. To their amazement and indignation they heard that the 
Committee had rejected the picture. This time, without the slightest doubt, there was prejudice, a deliberate attempt to stifle an original artist. Claude himself, after a first outburst of resentment, tumed 
the full force of his anger on the picture itself. It was a dishonest, misleading, disgusting piece of work he said. It had taught him a memorable lesson, and a lesson he deserved. He ought never to have 
let himself go back to the miserable light of the studio or the revolting trickery of painting figures from memory! When the picture came back he took his knife and ripped it from corner to corner. 
The third year he put all his pent-up fury into a work of revolt; he determined to paint blazing sunshine, the blazing sunshine peculiar to Paris, where the pavements on some days are white hot with the 
dazzling reflection from the fronts of the buildings. No place can be hotter than Paris; it makes even people from tropical countries mop their brows, for it might be some African clime when the heat 


comes pouring down from a sky like a fiery furnace. His subject was a view of the Place du Carrousel at midday, when the sun beats down without mercy. He showed a cab ambling across in the 
quivering heat, the driver drowsing on his box, and the horse, head down, perspiring between the shafts, while the passers-by were apparently staggering along on the pavements, all except one young 
woman who, all fresh and rosy under her parasol, swept with the ease of a queen through the fiery air which was clearly her natural element. But the really startling thing about the picture was its 
original treatment of light, breaking it down into its components after uncompromising accuracy of observation but deliberately contradicting all the habits of the eye by stressing blues, yellows, and reds 
in places where no one expected to see them. In the background, the Tuileries melted away into a golden mist; the pavements were blood-red and the passers-by were merely indicated by a number 
of darker patches, swallowed up by the overbright sunshine. This time Claude’s friends shouted their admiration, as usual but they were also embarrassed, seriously disturbed even, for they all felt that 
martyrdom could be the only reward for painting such as this. Claude accepted their words of praise but he knew that, behind them, a break was in preparation, and when the Committee once again 
refused to admit him to the Salon, he cried out in a moment of heart-rending intuition: 

‘Now there’s no giving in! ... I'll die first!’ 

Gradually, though his valiant determination never seemed to diminish, he began to slip back into his old fits of doubt when his struggle against nature showed any sign of weakening. Every picture 
rejected he pronounced bad, or rather incomplete, since it failed, he said, to fulfil his intentions. It was this feeling of impotence that exasperated him even more than the Committee’s repeated rejections. 
Of course he could never forgive the Committee for being so obdurate; even the sketchiest of his works was a hundred times better than the rubbish it accepted. What was really unbearable was the 
inability ever to express himself to the full because his genius refused to give birth to the essential masterpiece! Everything he did had its masterly patches; he acknowledged them and they satisfied 
him. But why the sudden gaps? Why the worthless patches, unnoticed while the work was in progress, yet an indelible blemish which killed the whole effect of the finished picture? He felt he would 
never be able to correct himself, as if a great insurmountable wall rose up before him, beyond which he was forbidden to go. Twenty times he would go over the same bit and in the end it would be 
twenty times as bad as when he started, a meaningless mess of paint on canvas. Then, giving way to his irritation, his vision would become distorted and his power of execution diminish through what 
was nothing more or less than total paralysis of his will-power. Could there be something wrong with his eyes that made his hands feel as if they were no longer his to control? Could it mean that the 
lesions, the imagined existence of which had caused him so much worry in the past, were increasing? As his crises recurred more and more frequently, he would spend weeks in unbearable self- 
torture, hovering between hope and uncertainty, and through all the weary hours he spent wrestling with his rebellious masterpiece one great mainstay was the consoling dream of the picture which he 
would paint one day, when his hands were freed from their present invisible shackles, and which would satisfy him completely. What happened at present was that the urge to create ran away with his 
fingers that meant that whenever he was working on one picture his mind was already at work on the next, so that his one remaining desire was to finish the task in hand as quickly as possible, as he 
felt his original enthusiasm ebbing away. He persuaded himself that this picture would be worthless, like the rest, that he was going through the stage at which an artist is obliged to ignore his conscience, 
make the inevitable concessions, and even cheat to a certain extent. But once he had passed that stage, was he not going to produce something which he knew would be superb, heroic, something 
irreproachable, something indestructible?—Perpetual mirage which, in the world of art, spurs on the courage of the damned! Tender, self-pitying falsehood, without which production would be impossible 
for all who die of the inability to create a living masterpiece! 

Outside this ceaseless struggle with himself, material difficulties were accumulating. Was it not enough, he asked himself, not to be able to bring out what you knew you'd got in you? No, you had to 
cope with things into the bargain! The fact was that, although he refused to admit it, painting from nature, in the open-air, was impossible if the canvas exceeded reasonable dimensions. There were 
the added difficulties, too, of setting up one’s easel in a busy street and of getting people to pose for a sufficient length of time. That meant, obviously, that subjects were limited to country landscapes 
and a restricted type of urban landscape in which the figures are little more than silhouettes painted in almost as an after-thought. The weather, too, provided endless complications; the wind would 
blow over the easel, or rain would stop the work altogether. When that happened he would go home in a raging temper, shaking his fist at the heavens, accusing nature of defending itself against being 
captured and conquered. He complained bitterly of not being rich, for his dream would have been to have mobile studios, one on wheels for use in Paris, one on a boat on the Seine, and live like a 
gypsy artist. But nothing ever came to his assistance; everything conspired against his work. 

Christine suffered as much as he did. She had been very brave, sharing his hopes and, like a good housewife, keeping the studio bright and cheerful; but now, when she saw Claude so weary and 
helpless, she would slump into a chair, discouraged. Every time he had a picture rejected, she felt it more keenly than ever; it wounded her pride, for, like every woman, she was not indifferent to 
success. As Claude grew bitter, she grew bitter too; his feelings were hers, so now were his tastes; and she defended his painting that had become, in a way, a part of her, the one important thing in 
her life, the one thing she relied upon for her happiness. She sensed that painting was claiming her lover from her a little more every day, and she accepted it for the time being, offering no resistance 
but letting herself be carried along, determined to be as one with him as long as his effort lasted. But she felt sick at heart at the thought that the moment of abdication might be near; she was afraid of 
what the future might hold for her and premonitions often chilled her to the very soul. She felt she was growing older and a great pity welled up within her and a desire to weep for no reason at all, a 
desire which she often satisfied for hours on end when she was alone in the gloom of the studio. 

About this time, too, her heart seemed to grow warmer and more expansive as she realised that she could be not only a lover but also a mother to Claude. He was little more than a grown-up child, 
she felt, and her maternal feelings sprang from the vague but infinite pity which so softened her heart towards him, his perpetual, illogical sense of weakness and the endless calls it made on her 
sympathy and understanding. He was beginning to make her unhappy now, and his caresses were of the casual, mechanical kind a man bestows on women who have ceased to mean anything to him. 
How could she love him still when he slipped from her arms and showed every sign of boredom when she enveloped him, as always, in her ardent embrace? How could she love him at all if she could 
not love him with that same, absorbing affection, the same eternal adoration and sacrifice? Deep down inside her she felt the gnawing of that insatiable desire, for she was still the same passionate, 
sensual woman with the blood-red lips and determination in her firm, square chin. And so, after the secret sorrows of her nights, she drew a certain bitter-sweet consolation from mothering her man 
throughout the day and found one last, fleeting pleasure in being kind and trying to make him happy now that their life was no longer what it once had been. 

The only one who suffered by this change of affection was little Jacques. Christine neglected him more than ever; he meant nothing to her, since her maternal instinct had been aroused only through 
physical love. Her real child was the man she adored and desired; Jacques was nothing more than a proof of the great passion that had brought them together. As she had watched him grow up and 
become less and less dependent on her care, she had made a sacrifice of him, not because she was fundamentally callous but simply because that was the way she felt about him. At meal-times he 
was always given second best; the warmest place, near the stove, was not for his little chair. In any moment of imminent danger, her first cry, her first protecting gesture was never for him, the weaker 
of her men. Whenever she could, she relegated him to the background, or repressed him with ‘Jacques, be quiet! Father's tired!’ or ‘Jacques, be still! Can’t you see father’s working?’ 

What was more, Paris did not suit the child. He had been used to roaming at will about the vast countryside; now, boxed up as he was and restricted in his activities, he was stifled. He lost his healthy 
colouring, did not thrive but grew up like a puny, serious, wide-eyed little man. He was just five but by some strange phenomenon his head had grown out of all proportion to his body that often provoked 
his father to remark: ‘What a head! The youngster'll be a great man one day!’ His intelligence, however, seemed to diminish in proportion to the growth of his skull. He was a gentle, timid child, and 
would spend hours apparently oblivious to his surroundings, without a word for anyone, his thoughts away in the blue; but when he awoke from his daydreams it would be to shout and leap about as 
madly as any young, playful animal giving way to his instincts. Then ‘Be stills’ and ‘Be quiets’ fell thick and fast, for his mother could not understand these sudden bursts of animal spirits and, seeing 
that Claude, busy at his easel, was about to lose his temper, she was upset and immediately lost hers and rushed the child back into his chair in the corner. There, with a frightened shudder like 
someone suddenly roused from a dream, he would quickly calm down and doze off to sleep again, his eyes wide open, so uninterested in life that toys, corks, pictures, old paint-tubes, whatever he 
was playing with, slipped out of his hands to the floor. Several times Christine had tried to teach him his letters; he had always refused to learn and burst into tears, so they had decided to wait another 
year or two to send him to school, where the teachers were bound to make him learn something. 

One thing which scared Christine more than anything else was the threat of poverty. Living in Paris, with a growing child, was dearer than living in the country, and resources were strained to the utmost, 
at the end of the month particularly, in spite of all kinds of economies. The only income they were certain of was Claude's thousand francs a year; out of that four hundred went on rent, and what could 
they do on the fifty francs a month that remained? For a time they managed to avoid financial embarrassment by the sale of the occasional picture. Claude had somehow run to earth the amateur 
collector who used to patronize Gagniére, a hated bourgeois, of course but one of those with a genuine artist’s soul beneath an outward shell of eccentricity. Mr. Hue, that was his name, was a retired 
government official and, unfortunately, not sufficiently well-off to be able to buy whenever he wished; all he could do was to deplore the short-sightedness of the public in letting yet another genius 
starve to death. Convinced of Claude’s genius from the very first, he made his choice of the harshest of his canvases and hung them side by side with his Delacroix, swearing they had a similar future 
before them. Old Malgras, unfortunately for Claude and Christine, had retired, his fortune made—a modest fortune, it is true, a matter of ten thousand francs a year—and, being a careful man, he had 
decided to enjoy it in a cottage he had bought at Bois-Colombes. It was amusing to hear him talk about the great Naudet and express his contempt for the gambler’s millions which, he was convinced, 
would do him no good in the end. As the result of a chance meeting, Claude managed to sell him one last picture, for his own collection, one of the nudes he had painted at Boutin’s studio, that superb 
study of the abdomen which had always made Malgras’s heart beat faster every time he saw it. Poverty, then, was on their doorstep; possible markets were closing instead of opening, and a disturbing 
legend was beginning to grow up around this painting which was continually being rejected by the Salon, though art such as this, so incomplete, so revolutionary, so provoking by its denial of all 
accepted conventions, would have been enough in itself to scare prospective buyers. One evening, in a quandary as to how to pay a paint bill, Claude declared he would rather live on his capital than 
stoop to producing commercial pictures. Christine opposed such an extreme solution to their difficulties with all her might; it was mad, she said; she would cut down expenses even lower, she would 
prefer anything to letting their capital go; that would send them starving to the gutter in no time! 

The year his third picture was rejected, the summer was so perfect that Claude somehow found his powers miraculously restored. There was not a cloud in the sky above the immense activity of Paris, 
and the days flowed by in limpid serenity. Claude had started his wanderings about the city again, bent on what he called ‘spotting something worth while’, something tremendous, something decisive, 
he did not know exactly what. September came and he had still discovered nothing; he had put all his energies, for a week or so at a time, into various projects and then decided that it was not what 
he was looking for. He lived in a perpetual state of tension, always on the alert, always on the point of attaining the realisation of his dreams that always escaped him. At heart, beneath his intransigent, 
realist’s exterior, he was as superstitious as any nervous female; he believed in all kinds of secret and complicated influences; he persuaded himself that success or failure would depend entirely on 
his choice of a lucky or unlucky subject. 

One afternoon, on one of the last fine days of the summer, he took Christine out with him, leaving Jacques, as they usually did when they went out together, in the care of the kindly old concierge. He 
felt a sudden desire to have her by his side, to revisit with her the places they had once been so fond of but behind his desire was a vague hope that her presence would bring him luck. So they went 
down as far as the Pont Louis-Philippe and spent a good quarter of an hour on the Quai des Ormes leaning over the parapet, looking in silence across the Seine to the old Hotel du Martoy where they 
first fell in love. Then, still without a word, they started out over the ground they had covered together so often in the old days. They followed the embankment, under the plane-trees, seeing the past 
rise up at every step as the landscape opened out before them: the bridges, their arches cutting across the satin sheen of the river; the Cité covered with shadow, dominated by the yellowing towers of 
Notre-Dame; the great sweeping curve of the right bank, bathed in sunshine, leading to the dim silhouette of the Pavillon de Flore; the broad avenues, the buildings on either bank, and between them, 
the Seine, with all the lively activity of its laundry-boats, its baths, its barges. As in the past, the setting sun seemed to follow them along the riverside, rolling over the roofs of the distant houses, partially 
eclipsed for a moment by the dome of the Institut. It was a dazzling sunset, finer than they had ever seen, a slow descent through tiny clouds which gradually turned into a trellis of purple with molten 
gold pouring through every mesh. But out of the past they were calling to mind nothing reached them but an unconquerable melancholy, a feeling that it would always be just beyond their reach, that it 
would be impossible to live it again. The time-worn stones were cold and the ever-flowing stream beneath the bridges seemed to have carried away something of their selves, the charm of awakening 
desire, the thrill of hope and expectation. Now they were all in all to each other, they had forgone the simple happiness of feeling the warm pressure of their arms as they strolled quietly along, wrapped, 
as it were, in the all-enveloping life of the great city. 

At the Pont des Saints-Péres, Claude, who could bear it no longer, came to a standstill. He let go Christine’s arm and turned back towards the point of the Cité. She felt that the break was more than a 
physical one, and the thought filled her heart with sorrow; so, seeing him prepared to linger, rapt in thought, she made some attempt to reclaim him. 

‘It’s time to go home, Claude,’ she said. ‘Jacques will be expecting us back, you know.’ 

But Claude walked along to the centre of the bridge. Christine had to follow him. There he stopped again, his gaze fixed upon the island riding for ever at anchor in the Seine, cradling the heart of Paris 
through which its blood has pulsed for centuries as its suburbs have gone on spreading themselves over the surrounding plain. His face lit up, as with an inward flame and his eyes were aglow as, with 
a broad, sweeping gesture, he said: 

‘Look! Look at that!’ 

In the foreground immediately below them lay the Port Saint-Nicolas with the low huts that housed the various shipping offices, the broad sloping wharf, its paving-stones heaped up with sacks and 
barrels and sand; alongside, a string of loaded barges being swarmed over by a host of dock porters, and, stretched out over it all, the great iron jib of an enormous crane. Against the far bank, an 
open-air bath, gay with the shouts of the last of the season’s bathers, flaunted the strips of grey tenting that served as its roof as bravely as if they were banners. Between the two, the Seine, clear of 
all traffic, flowed along, greeny-grey, whipped up into little dancing wavelets tipped with white and pink and blue. The middle distance was marked by the Pont des Arts, with the thin line of its roadway, 
raised aloft on its network of girders, fine as black lace, alive with endless foot-passengers streaming perpetually to and fro like so many ants. Beneath it, the Seine flowed away into the distance to the 


ancient, rusty stone arches of the Pont-Neuf, away to the left as far as the lle Saint-Louis in one straight vista, bright and dazzling as a stretch of mirror; to the right, the other arm making a sudden 
bend, the weir in front of the Monnaie seemed to cut off the view with its bar of foam. Over the Pont-Neuf the great yellow omnibuses and the gaily coloured waggonettes moved with the clockwork 
regularity of children’s toys. Thus the whole background was framed between the perspectives of both banks of the river: on the right bank the houses along the embankment, half-hidden by a clump 
of tall trees, and beyond them, on the horizon, a corner of the Hotel de Ville and the square tower of Saint-Gervais stood out against the skyline above the surrounding conglomeration of smaller 
buildings; on the left bank, one wing of the Institut, then the flat fagade of the Monnaie, and beyond that, more trees, stretching into the distance. What occupied the centre of this vast picture, rising 
from the river-level and towering high into the sky, was the Cité, the prow of the ancient ship, for ever gilded by the setting sun. Below, the poplars on the terrace raised a powerful mass of greenery, 
completely hiding the statue on the bridge. Above, the sun threw the two shores of the lle into violent contrast, plunging in shadow the grey stone houses on the Quai de I’Horloge, lighting up so brightly 
the red-gold houses and the islets of oddly assorted buildings on the Quai des Orfévres, that all their details, shop-signs, and even window-curtains, were clearly visible to the naked eye. Higher up 
still, between the ragged lines of chimneys and beyond the tilted chess-board of diminutive roof-tops, the pointed towers of the Palais de Justice and the lofty gables of the Préfecture spread vast 
expanses of slate, broken by an enormous blue advertisement painted on a wall, its huge letters, visible all over Paris, breaking out like a rash of modernity on the city’s fevered brow. Higher again, 
much higher, higher than the twin towers of Notre-Dame, now the colour of old gold, two spires rose; behind the towers, the cathedral spire, and on the left, the spire of the Sainte-Chapelle, so fine, so 
graceful that they seemed to sway with the breeze, the lofty rigging of the age-old ship against the full light of the open sky. 

‘Are you coming, Claude?’ asked Christine gently. 

Spellbound by the heart of Paris, Claude did not hear her speak. The beauty of the evening intensified the clearness of the view, with sharp lights, clean shadows, a lively precision of detail, and a 
delightful, transparent quality of the atmosphere, while the life of the river and the activity of the wharves were joined by the stream of humanity flowing down from every side, along the streets and over 
the bridges into the city’s great melting-pot where it steamed and seethed and bubbled in the sun. There was a faint breeze blowing, and a flight of little rosy clouds, high overhead, was drifting across 
the fading blue of the sky, and from all around there rose the slow pulsation of the city’s mighty soul. 

Distressed to see Claude so completely absorbed, Christine took him by the arm to lead him away, as if she had sensed evil and felt that he was somehow in danger. 

‘Come home, Claude,’ she murmured. ‘You're doing yourself no good. ... Come, take me home.’ 

As she touched him, he shuddered like a man aroused from a dream. Then, turning back for one last look, he said: 

‘Oh God! but it’s beautiful!’ and let her lead him away. For the rest of the evening, throughout their meal, sitting round the stove afterwards and even up till bedtime, he seemed thoroughly dazed and 
so preoccupied that he did not make more than a half-dozen remarks, so that Christine, unable to get him to answer, stopped trying to make conversation. She lay looking at him, anxiously, wondering 
whether he might not be sickening for some serious illness, whether he could possibly have caught a chill as he stood on the bridge that aftermoon. Claude meanwhile lay staring blankly into space, his 
face flushed with mental effort, as if some process of germination were at work within him and something was coming to life, with the accompanying exaltation and nausea familiar to women in 
pregnancy. At first everything seemed painfully difficult, confused, restrained by endless bonds, then suddenly all was loosened and he ceased his restless tossing and sank into the deep slumber 
which follows on great fatigue. 

Next morning, breakfast over, he left the house at once. It meant a trying day for Christine, who, although she had felt reassured to some extent to hear him whistling Provengal tunes as he was getting 
up, was worried for another reason which she had kept carefully hidden from him, for fear of depressing him. Today, for the first time, they were faced with want; there was still another week to go 
before they could draw their meagre interest on Claude’s capital, and, as she had spent her last sou that morning, there was nothing left for an evening meal, not even enough to buy a loaf of bread. 
What was she to do? How was she going to be able to keep on lying to him when he came home hungry? The only solution she could find was to pawn the black silk dress Madam Vanzade had given 
her all those years ago. But it was not a solution she accepted easily; she trembled with fear and shame at the thought of a pawnshop, the refuge of the down-and-out; she had never set foot in such a 
place. She was so apprehensive of the future now that out of the ten francs they lent her she only spent enough to make some sorrel soup and some potato stew. A chance meeting just as she was 
leaving the pledge office had unnerved her completely. 

As it happened Claude came home very late, full of life, his eyes sparkling with some secret pleasure. He was famished, of course, and made a scene because the table was not laid. Then, as he sat 
between Christine and little Jacques, he gulped down the soup and devoured a large helping of potatoes. 

‘Is this all there is?’ he asked. ‘You surely might have managed a scrap of meat. ... Or have you been buying more boots?’ 

She made some faltering reply, not daring to tell the truth and deeply wounded by his unjust remark. Claude, however, was irrepressible and went on teasing her about the way she made the money 
go on odds and ends for herself. Then, more and more excited by the keen sensations he seemed disinclined to share, even with Christine, he suddenly turned on Jacques. 

‘For God’s sake be quiet!’ he cried. 

Jacques, uninterested in his food, was tapping with his spoon on the rim of his plate and looking delighted with the din. 

‘Jacques! Stop that noise!’ added his mother. ‘Let father enjoy his meal in peace!’ 

Scared, and suddenly completely calmed, the child resumed his stolid silence and sat gazing glumly at his potatoes that he made no attempt to eat. 

Claude deliberately ate large quantities of cheese while Christine, mortified, talked about fetching some cooked meat from the charcutier’s. But he would not hear of it; he kept her talking, saying things 
which cut her to the heart. When the table had been cleared and they were all three settled for the evening around the lighted lamp, Christine sewing, Jacques quietly looking at a picture-book, Claude 
kept drumming on the table with his fingers, his mind far, far away, where he had been during the day. Suddenly he got up, took a sheet of paper and a pencil, and, sitting down at the table in the bright 
ring of light from the lamp, began to make a rapid sketch. It soon became obvious, however, that the sketch, drawn from memory in the urge to exteriorize the tumult of ideas in his brain, was a far from 
adequate outlet for his activity. It simply increased his need to express himself until at last the cause of his excitement found its way to his lips and he was able to find relief in a spate of words. He 
would have talked to the walls had he been alone; as Christine happened to be there he addressed his talk to her: 

‘Look!’ he said. ‘It’s what we saw yesterday. ...A superb sight! | spent three hours there today, and now I’ve got it. Just what | want. Amazing! A knock-out, if ever there was one! ... Look, this is it. | 
stand under the bridge, with the Port Saint-Nicolas, the crane and the barges with all the porters busy unloading them, in the foreground, see? That's Paris at work, understand: hefty labourers, with 
bare arms and chests and plenty of muscle! ... Now on the other side, there’s the swimming-bath, Paris at play this time. There'll be an odd boat or something there, to fill the centre but I’m not too sure 
about that. | shall have to work it out a bit first. ... There'll be the Seine, of course, between the two, a good broad stretch...’ 

As he talked he lined things in with his pencil, going over some of the more sketchy parts time after time and with so much energy that he cut clean through the paper. To please him Christine leaned 
across and pretended to be keenly interested in all his explanations, though the sketch, rapidly overloaded with endless summary details, soon became such an inextricable tangle of lines that she 
could make nothing of it at all. 

‘You see what | mean?’ he asked. 

‘Why, yes, of course! It’s lovely!’ she answered. 

‘Well, in the background, | have the two vistas of river, with the embankments, and in the centre, towering in triumph on the skyline, the Cité. ... It's a marvel, when you come to think of it. You see it 
every day, you don’t even stop to look at it but it somehow gets into you, your admiration accumulates and then, all of a sudden, one fine afternoon, you're aware of it. There’s nothing in the world to 
touch it! It's Paris in all its glory in a blaze of sunshine! ... Wasn’t | a fool not to think of it before? The times I’ve looked at it and never really seen it! It was sheer luck that made me stop where | did 
after our walk along the embankment. ... And, do you remember, there’s a patch of shadow just here, and there direct sunlight; there are the towers and there the Sainte-Chapelle with the spire tapering 
away to a needle-point in the sky. ... No, not there; farther to the right. Wait. I'll show you....’ 

Never tiring, he went over the entire drawing again, branching out into endless little characteristic touches his painter's eye had noted: here, the striking red of a shop-sign in the distance; here, a little 
nearer, the river looked green and there were patches of oil on the surface; the subtle colouring of some particular tree, the various greys of the buildings, the particular luminous quality of the sky. And 
Christine, meaning well, would always approve and try to show the necessary enthusiasm. 

Jacques meanwhile had begun to assert himself again. After a long period of silence spent in contemplating the picture of a black cat in his book, he began to sing quietly to himself, on and on, to the 
same dreary tune: 

‘Oh, nice, nice cat! Oh, naughty, naughty cat! Oh, nice, nice, naughty, naughty cat!’ 

To Claude, for a time, it was just a monotonous noise, and he could not understand why it annoyed him so much as a background to his talk. Then, suddenly, he grasped the meaning of the child’s 
tiresome ditty and burst out with a furious: 

‘Damn that cat! And stop that row!’ 

And Christine added: 

‘Yes, Jacques, do be quiet when father’s talking!’ 

‘The kid’s an idiot, if you ask me,’ Claude went on. ‘Look at that head of his; he /ooks an idiot! Oh! It's enough to. ... What do you mean, “nice cat, naughty cat”? Which is it?’ 

To which little Jacques, white with fear and wagging his big head, replied in bewilderment: 

‘Don’t know.’ 

And as his father and mother said no more but exchanged despairing glances, he laid one of his cheeks on his open book, his eyes wide open, and neither stirred nor spoke again. 

It was getting late and Christine wanted to go to bed but Claude had launched into further explanations. He would go tomorrow, he said, and make a sketch on the spot, just to fix his ideas. That led 
him to suggest that he might buy a little portable easel; he had been wanting to buy one for months. From there he went on to talk about money matters, and Christine, now thoroughly upset and at a 
loss, finally confessed everything, the last sou spent that morning, the dress pawned to pay for their evening meal. Overcome with remorse and pity, Claude took her in his arms and kissed her and 
asked her forgiveness for complaining about the supper. She'd got to forgive him, he said, for he was capable of anything whenever he felt this damnable need to paint gnawing at his entrails. As for 
the pawnshop, what a joke! He snapped his fingers at poverty! 

‘| tell you I’ve got the very thing this time,’ he cried. ‘This is the picture that spells success!’ 

She made no reply; her mind was on her encounter on the steps of the pawnshop; she wanted to say nothing about it but in her present rather torpid state of mind it was too much for her, and she let 
it slip out for no very obvious reason, without any kind of transition: 

‘Madam Vanzade’s dead.’ 

Claude, taken completely by surprise, asked her how she knew. 

‘| happened to meet her old footman. ... Quite the gentleman now, and very sprightly, despite his seventy years. | didn’t recognize him. It was he who spoke to me. ... Yes, she died six weeks ago. Her 
millions have all gone to hospitals, all except a small annuity to the two old servants who have retired to end their days in comfort.’ 

Claude looked at her, then murmured sadly: 

‘Poor Christine! You're sorry now, aren’t you? She would have provided for you, too, and found you a husband, as | used to say she would. You might have come into her whole fortune instead of 
starving with a mad fool like me.’ 

His words awoke her to reality again. She dragged her chair up close to his, flung one arm round him and pressed herself close against him with every particle of her being, crying: 

‘No, no! Don’t say that! ... | wouldn’t have dared to think of getting her money. If | had, | should have said so, and you know | don't lie. | don’t really know what was the matter with me; | suddenly felt 
overcome and sad, somehow, as if | knew the end had come for me, too. ... It was remorse, | expect, remorse for having left her so thoughtlessly, poor, helpless old woman! She used to call me her 
little girl. It was an unkind thing to do, and | shall have to pay for it some day. Oh, don’t try to deny it! | know, | can feel there’s not much left in life now for me.’ 

She wept bitter tears, for beyond the obsessing thought that her whole existence had been laid waste, life appeared to have nothing in store for her but sorrow. 

‘Come, dry your eyes,’ said Claude, more tenderly now. ‘It’s not like you to get the jitters and let yourself be worried by all sorts of pointless nightmares! We'll pull through somehow, you know we will! 
Besides, it was really you who discovered my picture for me! So you see, you can’t be cursed since you brought luck to me!’ 

He laughed, and she nodded her head in assent, seeing he wanted her to smile. His picture! That was one of the causes of her sadness, for down at the bridge he had forgotten all about her, as if she 
meant nothing to him, and since that moment she had felt him moving farther and farther away from her, into a world to which she could never hope to aspire. But she let him console her and they 
kissed each other as they used to do in the old days, before they left the table and retired to bed. 

Little Jacques heard nothing of all this; after lying for a time in a kind of stupor, with one cheek resting on his picture-book, he had gradually dropped off to sleep, his head, the enormous head which 
marked him as the blemished offspring of genius and was often so heavy he could scarcely lift it, in the full glare of the lamp. When his mother put him to bed, he never even opened his eyes. 


It was only about this time that it struck Claude that he might marry Christine. In part he was influenced by the advice of Sandoz who was surprised to see him prolong unnecessarily their irregular 
relationship but he was not indifferent to a certain feeling of pity and the need to be kind to her and consequently to deserve her forgiveness for all his misdeeds. 

For some time, he noticed, she had been so unhappy, so anxious about the future that he did not know what to do to cheer her up. He for his part had often been surly and given way to his old 
ungovernable tempers and treated her little better than a servant under notice to leave. Probably, if she were his lawful wife, she might feel that the home was more really hers and be less sensitive to 
his ill-humour. Christine herself had never brought up the subject of marriage but had lived somehow detached from the world and fallen in with what she considered his discretion. Still, he knew she 
felt hurt when she was not asked to go with him to the Sandozes’. Besides, they were no longer either as free or as isolated as they had been in the country; they were in Paris that meant malicious 
gossip, certain unavoidable contacts, and a host of other things which can make life unpleasant for a woman who lives with a man. The only objections he had to marriage were the time-worn objections 
of any artist who desires to retain his freedom. As it was obvious he was never going to leave her, why not give her the satisfaction of being a married woman? And indeed, when he did mention the 
subject to her, she gave one cry of joy and flung her arms around his neck, surprised herself that she should be so overcome by emotion. For a whole week she was supremely happy. Then, a long 
time before the actual ceremony, she began to accept the prospect much more calmly. 

Claude made no attempt to speed up the various formalities and they had a long time to wait for some of the necessary papers. Meanwhile, he went on making studies for his picture, for Christine 
appeared to be no more inclined to impatience than himself. What did it matter really? It was certainly not going to bring about any considerable change in their lives. They had decided upon a civil 
marriage only, not out of any desire to flaunt their contempt for the Church but solely because it was both quicker and simpler. The question of witnesses caused a certain momentary embarrassment; 
then, as Christine had no friends at all, Claude said she might have Sandoz and Mahoudeau. He had originally thought of asking Dubuche instead of Mahoudeau but he saw so little of him nowadays 
and he was afraid of compromising him. For his own witnesses he would have Jory and Gagniére. In that way it would be entirely a friendly affair and need provide no one with gossip. 

Weeks went by, and it was December and bitterly cold before the wedding took place. The night before the ceremony, although they had a bare thirty-five francs between them, they agreed that they 
could hardly let their friends depart with a simple hand-shake; so, to avoid too great an upset in their studio, they decided to take them to lunch at a little restaurant on the Boulevard de Clichy before 
they all dispersed. 

In the morning, as Christine was busy stitching a collar on to the grey wool dress she had been self-indulgent enough to make for the occasion, Claude, who had already donned his morning coat and 
was stamping to and fro in the studio for lack of other occupation, suddenly announced he was going to pick up Mahoudeau who, he said, was quite capable of failing to turn up. Since the previous 
autumn, the sculptor had been living in Montmartre, in a small studio in the Rue des Tilleuls where he had moved after a series of dramatic and shattering events. First, he had been turned out of his 
ex-fruit-shop in the Rue du Cherche-Midi, for arrears in rent; then he had made a final break with Chaine, who, despairing of ever making his living with his paint-box, had gone into business, going 
round suburban fairgrounds, running a stall for a showman’s widow; and lastly, there had been the sudden disappearance of Mathilde from the shop next door that had been sold, lured away in all 
likelihood to some discreet apartment and kept there to satisfy some gentleman’s sinister passions. So now he lived alone, in worse poverty than before, eating only when he was given the job of 
cleaning up the ornaments on some building or putting the finishing touches to a figure for some more prosperous artist. 

‘I'm going to fetch him, Christine,’ said Claude. ‘It's the only way of making sure of him. We've still got a couple of hours to spare. ... If the others turn up, get em to wait. We'll all start out together.’ 
Outside, Claude hurried along through the biting cold that froze his breath into icicles on his moustache. Mahoudeau’s studio was at the far end of a block of tenements that meant that Claude had to 
go through a whole row of tiny gardens, all white with frost and as stark and dreary as a graveyard. He recognized Mahoudeau’s door from afar off by the huge plaster cast of the ‘Grape-Picker’ that 
had once been shown at the Salon, and which it had been impossible to house in the tiny ground-floor room. There it had been left to disintegrate, like a pile of building waste tipped from a dust-cart, a 
crumbling, distressing spectacle since the rain had hollowed its cheeks with great black tears. As the key was in the lock, Claude let himself in. 

‘Hello! Come to fetch me?’ said Mahoudeau, taken by surprise. ‘I’ve only my hat to put on. ... But wait just a minute. | was just wondering whether | oughtn’t to make a bit of fire. I'm rather anxious about 
my “Bather’.’ 

The water in one of the tubs was frozen solid, for it was as cold inside the studio as it was out of doors, and, as Mahoudeau had not had a sou in his pocket for over a week, he was eking out the last 
of his coal by lighting the stove only for an hour or two in the mornings. It was a sinister sort of a place, more like a funeral-vault than a studio, for from its bare walls and cracked ceiling the cold wrapped 
round one like a winding-sheet. In retrospect, the shop in the Rue du Cherche-Midi appeared a haven of warmth and comfort. Other less cumbersome statues, cast in moments of genuine enthusiasm, 
exhibited but returned to the artist when they failed to find a buyer, stood shivering in the corners, drawn up, face to the wall like a row of ghastly cripples, for some of them were broken already, 
exposing their mutilated limbs all thick with dust and spattered with clay. For years these miserable nudes had been dragging out their death-agonies under the eyes of the very artist who had given of 
his life-blood to create them. At first he had passionately refused to part with them, in spite of the limited space, and had then gradually left them to assume the fantastic horror of all dead things; until 
one day he would take a hammer and put them out of their misery, ridding himself of an encumbrance at the same time, by smashing them to bits. 

‘Did you say we'd a couple of hours to kill?’ asked Mahoudeau. ‘Good! Then I'll make a bit of a blaze, it'll perhaps be wiser.’ 

As he set about lighting the stove he poured out all his complaints. A dog’s life, being a sculptor. Masons’ labourers had a better time of it. One piece that the authorities had bought for three thousand 
francs had cost him nearly two thousand, what with the model, the clay, the marble, the bronze, and what not. All that to see your work stowed away in a government vault because there was supposed 
to be nowhere else to put it! There were plenty of empty niches on public buildings, if they'd only look for them, and plenty of empty pedestals in the parks too but officially there was no room! Private 
commissions were almost out of the question, apart from the odd bust or an occasional bit of statuary done on the cheap for presentation purposes. Oh, yes, it was the noblest, the manliest of the arts, 
and certainly the one you could rely on for letting you starve! 

‘How’s the latest effort going?’ said Claude. 

‘But for this damned cold it would be finished,’ was the answer. ‘Have a look.’ 

He straightened up, once he was sure the stove was drawing properly, and moved over to the middle of the room where, on a table made of a packing-case reinforced with struts, stood a statue 
swathed in old white dust-sheets frozen so stiff that they clung to it and revealed its lines as if they were a shroud. This was his old dream, the one he had been unable to realise before, through lack 
of funds: an upright figure, the ‘Woman Bathing’, a dozen rough models of which had made their appearance in his studios in the last few years. In a fit of impatient revolt he had made his own 
framework, with broom-handles, not metal, in the hope that wood might be strong enough after all. From time to time he rocked it about to test them, and everything had always held firm. 

‘Looks as if a breath of warm air'll do it no harm,’ he said quietly. ‘These things have stuck to it. They're like armour.’ 

The dust-sheets cracked as he touched them and broke like pieces of ice. He had to wait until the heat had begun to thaw them, and then, with infinite precautions, he began to peel them off, revealing 
first the head, then the bust, then the thighs, delighted to find it still intact and smiling like a lover contemplating the naked beauty of the woman he adored. 

‘There! What do you think of that?’ 
Claude, who had not seen the statue since its early stages, nodded thoughtfully to avoid having to make an immediate reply. There was no doubt about it, Mahoudeau was weakening, being graceful 
in spite of himself; pretty-prettiness seemed to spring naturally from his stone-dresser’s fingers. Since his colossal ‘Grape-Picker’, his work had become less and less significant, apparently without his 
realising it, for he still talked grandly about ‘temperament’ while his vision was clearly becoming impervious to anything but the merely pleasant. His mighty bosoms were now simply girlish, his legs 
long and slim and elegant, revealing his true nature through the gradual deflation of his ambition. There was still a certain exaggeration about his ‘Woman Bathing’ but its charm was already very 
obvious in the slight shudder suggested by the shoulders and the folded arms tilting her breasts. He had moulded those breasts with infinite love, spurred by his desire, keener than ever now that he 
was too poor to be anything but chaste, to create forms profoundly disturbing in their sensuality. 

‘You don't like it, do you?’ he asked in a cross voice. 

‘Oh, yes, yes, | do. ... | think you're right to soften things down a bit if that’s the way you feel. Besides, that’s going to be a success. It’s going to go down very well, that’s quite certain.’ 

In the past Mahoudeau would have been horrified by such a compliment; now he was delighted. He was determined to make the conquest of the general public, he said, without abandoning any single 
one of his convictions. 

‘It's a hell of a relief to hear you say that!’ he cried. ‘If you hadn't liked it and told me to break it up, I’d have broken it up. Oh, yes | would! ... Another fortnight’s work, and | shall have to sell myself, body 
and soul, to pay the caster. ... | think it should do pretty well at the Salon, don’t you? Might even get a medal, what?’ he went on, laughing and now very excited, and added: ‘As there’s no hurry, you 
say, why not take a seat? ... I'd like it to thaw out completely before we go.’ 

The stove was getting red now and giving out a tremendous heat, and the statue that was quite close to it, seemed to be coming to life as the hot air swept up its back from its calves to the nape of its 
neck, while the two friends sat examining and discussing it in every detail, lingering over every line and curve of its body. Mahoudeau was in transports of delight, and as he spoke made round, caressing 
gestures. Look at the curve of that belly, now, and that lovely fold in the flesh at the waist, the way it emphasizes the curve of the left hip! 

Just at the moment Claude saw something which made him think his eyes must be playing him a trick. The statue was moving. A faint quiver ran through the body and the left hip grew taut as if the 
right leg was going to take a step forward. 

‘And that smooth gradation down to the small of the back,’ Mahoudeau rambled on, not noticing what was happening. ‘The care I’ve taken with that! Just there, old fellow, the skin’s like satin!’ 

Little by little the whole statue was coming to life; the hips were beginning to sway and, as the arms relaxed, the bosom heaved as with a sigh. Suddenly the head dropped forward, the legs crumpled 
up and the statue began to fall forward in a living mass, with the same fearful anguish and the same rush of pain and despair as a woman flinging herself to her death. 

Claude was just realising what was happening when Mahoudeau gave a heart-rending shout: 

‘Good God! It’s giving way! The bloody thing’s collapsing!’ 

As it thawed the clay had broken the soft wood of the framework and it could be heard splitting and cracking like fractured bones. At the risk of his life, Mahoudeau, with the same loving gesture that 
had fired his imagination as he caressed it from afar, flung wide his arms to receive it. For one second it quivered, then collapsed, face forward, snapped off at the ankles, leaving its feet fixed to the 
table. 

With an anxious ‘Look out! You'll be killed!’ Claude tried to hold him back but, horrified at the thought of seeing it crumble at his feet, Mahoudeau went firmly forward with outstretched arms. It seemed 
to fall upon his neck, and he folded it in his embrace, hugging it to him as its virgin nudity came to life with the first stirrings of desire. He entered it, the love-filled breasts flattened against his shoulder, 
its thighs pressing against his own, while the head broke off and rolled along the floor. The impact was so sharp that it sent him toppling against the opposite wall, and there he lay, stunned, still clutching 
the mutilated body. 

‘Of all the fools!’ muttered the furious Claude, convinced he was killed. 

Slowly, painfully, however, Mahoudeau struggled on to his knees and then burst into tears. He had only grazed his face as he fell, and the blood was washed down his cheek by his tears. 

‘This is where poverty gets you!’ he cried. ‘This is what happens when you haven't enough in your pocket to buy a couple of rods! Oh! It's enough to drive anybody to the river! Look at her now, just 
look at her now!’ he went on, sobbing as he might have done at a deathbed, and crying aloud like an agonized lover over the mutilated corpse of the creature he adored. With trembling hands he kept 
touching the shattered members that lay on the floor around him, the head, the body, the splintered arms; but what upset him most was the bosom, now completely flattened, with a great gaping wound, 
as if it had been operated on for some terrible disease. He could not leave it alone, and his fingers kept on probing the gash through which life had been spilled, while his bloodstained tears splashed 
red upon the wounds. 

‘Give us a hand,’ he stammered. ‘We can’t leave her like this.’ 

There were tears in Claude’s eyes, too, for he was not indifferent to a brother-artist’s misfortune. He was only too ready to lend a hand but Mahoudeau, once he had asked for assistance, said he 
preferred to pick up the bits alone, as though he were afraid another might handle them too roughly. Crawling slowly around on his knees, he picked them up one by one and lay them in position on a 
board. Soon the figure was made whole again, rather as some wretched woman who has died for love by flinging herself from the top of a building is conscientiously pieced together again before she 
is taken to the morgue, a sad yet somehow comic sight. His task completed, Mahoudeau, heartbroken, sat on the floor lost in contemplation. Gradually his sobs subsided and, after a time, he sighed: 
‘Ah, well, I'll have to do her reclining after all. ... Poor old girl, after I'd gone to all that trouble to make her stand up ... and a fine girl she was too!’ 

Claude was worried now about his wedding. Mahoudeau was obliged to change his clothes, and as he had only one frock-coat, the one he had been wearing, he had to make do with an ordinary jacket. 
Then, once the statue was laid out and covered with a cloth, like a corpse, they rushed away, leaving the stove still roaring and thawing out the studio, bringing trickles of dirty water down its dusty 
walls. 

When they reached the Rue de Douai they found only little Jacques, left in charge of the concierge. Tired of waiting, and thinking there might have been some misunderstanding and that Claude 
intended to go straight to the Mairie with Mahoudeau, Christine had started out with the three other witnesses. It was only in the Rue Drouot, on the Mairie steps, that Mahoudeau and Claude caught 
up with them. They all went in together and met with a surly welcome from the clerk on duty because they were so late. The whole ceremony was rushed through in a large, bare room, the Mayor 


mumbling his part of the service and the bride and bridegroom making short work of the sacramental ‘Yes’, while the witnesses looked about them and marvelled at the bad taste of the decorations. 

When they reached the street again, Claude took Christine’s arm in his, and that was that. 

It was a clear, frosty day and pleasant for walking, so they made their way gently up the Rue des Martyrs to the restaurant on the Boulevard de Clichy, where a little private room had been booked. The 

lunch was a friendly affair; nobody said a word about the simple formality they had just accomplished but talked all the time about other things, as if it was just another of their usual informal gatherings. 

Thus it was that Christine, who was really deeply moved, in spite of her seeming indifference, had to listen for three whole hours to her husband and his witnesses growing more and more heated in 

their discussions of Mahoudeau’s unfortunate statue. Ever since the others heard what had happened to it they had gone over it again and again in the minutest detail. Sandoz thought it had ‘tremendous 

style’. Jory and Gagniére talked about the strength of the supports, the former worrying about the financial loss involved, the latter using a chair to demonstrate a method which might have kept the 

figure upright. Mahoudeau, still suffering from shock and beginning to show signs of drowsiness, complained of pains all over his body; he had not noticed it at first but now he ached in every limb, his 

muscles were strained, and his skin as bruised as if he had been embraced by a woman of stone. The graze on his cheek had started to bleed again, and as Christine bathed it for him she felt as if his 

mutilated statue was sitting there at the table with them and that it was the only thing that counted, the only thing in which Claude had any interest, judging by his ceaseless flow of talk about it and the 

way he had felt when he saw its bosom and its limbs of clay lying smashed to pieces at his feet. 

During dessert, however, there was a momentary diversion. Gagniére suddenly said to Jory: 

‘By the way, | saw you with Mathilde on Sunday. ... Oh, yes, indeed | did, in the Rue Dauphine.’ 

Jory, very red in the face, wanted to lie his way out of the difficulty but first his nose twitched, then his lips, and finally, with a sheepish grin, he said: 

‘Oh! did you? ... I'd just met her by chance, like that. ... Honest, | had. ... | don’t know where she lives. If | did, I'd have told you.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ exclaimed Mahoudeau. ‘I'd like to bet you’re the one who's hiding her! ... Ah well, you’re welcome to her; nobody's going to claim her back.’ 

The truth was that Jory, contrary to all his usual prudence and avarice, was keeping Mathilde in a little room he had rented for her. She knew his vices, and that gave her a hold over him. Instead of 

relying for his pleasure on women he picked up in the gutter, because they were cheaper, he was gradually slipping into a regular domestic relationship with the ghoul from the shop in the Rue du 

Cherche-Midi. 

‘Why be fussy,’ put in Sandoz, philosophical and indulgent. ‘You take your pleasure where you find it!’ 

‘Of course you do,’ replied Jory casually, lighting a cigar. 

They continued to linger on at the end of the meal, and it was growing dusk when they accompanied Mahoudeau back to his studio, as he had decided he would be better if he went to bed. When they 

reached their own studio after collecting Jacques from the concierge, they found it very cold and so dark that it took them some time to find their bearings and light the lamp. The stove, too, had to be 

rekindled, and it was striking seven before the place began to feel reasonably cosy. For supper they ate up the remains of a bit of boiled beef, more to encourage the child to eat his soup than because 

they were hungry. Then, when they had put him to bed, they settled down under the lamplight, as on any other evening. Still, Christine did not bring out any work to do; she was much too upset to settle 

to any domestic task. She simply sat with her hands folded on the table, watching Claude, who had immediately plunged into his drawing: part of his picture, showing dockers unloading cement at the 

Port Saint-Nicolas. As she looked on, she could not help letting her thoughts wander regretfully back to the past; she felt herself giving way to deeper and deeper gloom, until her whole being seemed 

to be numb with pain at the thought of all the indifference, all the boundless solitude she had to face, even when they were together. They were together now, at that very moment he was only on the 

opposite side of the table but how very far away she felt he was! He was down at the lle de la Cité; he was remoter still, in the inaccessible infinity of art; he was so very remote that she knew she would 

never reach him again. Several times she tried to make conversation but provoked no reply. Hour after hour went by, and, as she was weary of sitting doing nothing, she took out her purse and began 

to count her money. 

‘Do you know how much we've got to start our married life?’ she asked. 

Claude did not even look up. 

‘We've got nine sous!’ she went on. ‘A wonderful start!’ 

Now he shrugged his shoulders and answered gruffly: 

‘We'll be rich one day, so don’t worry.’ 

Then there was silence again, and she made no further attempt to break it but sat contemplating the nine sous laid out on the table. As midnight struck she shuddered, sick at heart now with waiting in 

the cold. 

‘Shall we go to bed?’ she said timidly. ‘I’m all in.’ 

Claude was so engrossed in his work that he did not even hear her. 

‘Look,’ she said, ‘the stove’s gone out, we shall both catch our deaths. ... Do come to bed.’ 

The note of supplication in her voice made its impression; he gave a sudden start of annoyance and rapped out: 

‘Oh, go to bed if you want to! Can’t you see | have something to finish?’ 

She lingered another moment or so, taken aback by his sudden flash of anger and on the verge of tears. Then, realising she was not wanted and that the mere presence of her as a woman sitting there 

doing nothing annoyed him, she got up from the table and went to bed, leaving the studio door wide open. Half an hour, three-quarters went by; not a sound, not even of breathing, came from the 

bedroom, though Christine was not asleep; she was lying on her back in the dark, her eyes wide open. After a time, from the depths of her alcove, she risked just one more timid appeal. 

‘Darling,’ she murmured, ‘I’m waiting for you. ... Darling. Do please come to bed.’ 

The only reply was an oath. After that, nothing stirred; maybe she had dropped off to sleep. The studio meanwhile was growing colder and colder and the untrimmed lamp burning with a dull red flame 

but Claude, still poring over his drawing, was apparently unconscious of the passage of time. 

At two o'clock, however, he got up from the table, furious because the lamp was beginning to burn itself out. He had only just time to take it into the bedroom, as he had no wish to undress in the dark. 

There, finding Christine lying on her back, still wide awake, he remarked angrily: 

‘You not asleep yet?’ 

‘No,’ she answered. ‘I’m not sleepy.’ 

‘Oh, | know,’ he retorted, ‘it's just another reproach. ... I've told you dozens of times | hate you to wait up for me.’ 

Then, as the lamp flickered out, he lay down beside her. She did not move; he, worn out by his labours, yawned a couple of times. They were both wide awake but still they neither stirred nor spoke; 

they were both cold too, for his legs were numb and his whole body so thoroughly chilled that it seemed to have taken all the warmth out of the bedclothes. At last, just as his mind was beginning to 

wander and he was on the point of sleep, he gave a violent start and exclaimed: 

‘It's a good job she wasn’t badly smashed up below the waist, with a belly like that! What a beauty!’ 

‘A good job who wasn’t smashed up?’ asked the startled Christine. 

‘Mahoudeau’s bather, of course!’ 

At this unexpected reply she turned quickly away, buried her face in the pillow, and, to Claude’s amazement, burst into tears. 

‘Whatever's the matter?’ he asked. But she could not reply, for she was choking with emotion and her sobs shook the whole bed. 

‘What is it?’ he insisted. ‘I haven’t said anything unkind, have I? ... My dearest, please don’t cry.’ 

As he talked he gradually realised the cause of her great sorrow, and he admitted to himself that, on that day of all days, he ought to have gone to bed at the same time as Christine. But she couldn't 

really blame him, he argued, for the notion hadn’t even struck him, and besides she knew him well enough now to realise what he was like when he was working on something. 

‘Come on, darling,’ he went on. ‘We've been together a long time. Oh, | know; you’d planned it all in your little head. You wanted to play the bride, that’s it, isn’t it? ... Come now, don’t cry any more. 

You know | didn’t mean to be unkind.’ 

He claimed her body and she gave it to him but it was a vain embrace, for the passion that had once been theirs was dead. They knew, as they released their hold upon each other and lay side by side 

again, that from that moment they were strangers, that there was some obstacle between them, another body whose icy breath had touched them more than once even in the passionate early stages 

of their love. Never again would they be all-in-all to each other; the rift between them would never be healed. The wife had despoiled the mistress, and marriage seemed to have done away with love. 
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SINCE Claude was unable to paint his big picture in the little studio in the Rue de Douai, he decided to rent some sort of shed where he would have plenty of space. He found exactly what he wanted 

on one of his rambles round Montmartre, halfway up the Rue Tourlaque, the street that runs down the hill from the cemetery, and from which you can look out over Clichy and as far as the marshes at 

Gennevilliers. It was an old dyer’s drying-shed, a flimsy lath and plaster construction, fifteen metres by ten, and a meeting-place for all the winds of heaven. The rent was three hundred francs. He took 

it. Summer was on the way; as soon as he had finished his picture, and that wouldn't take him long, he’d give notice and clear out. 

His mind was made up, now that he was determined to work and make a good job of it, to spare no expense. As his ship was bound to come home, why spoil it for a ha’porth of tar? As he now had the 

right to do so, he broke into the capital that brought him in his thousand francs a year, and soon grew used to indiscriminate spending. He did not tell Christine what he had done for some time, as she 

had already prevented him from doing it on two occasions. When he finally did tell her, however, after a week or so of worries and reproaches, she too grew accustomed to their altered circumstances, 

and enjoyed the pleasant feeling that there was always money to be had for the asking. At least, it meant a year or two of ease and comfort. 

Claude soon reached the point at which he lived only for his picture. He had furnished his big studio with the odd chair, his old divan from the Quai de Bourbon, and a deal table bought for five francs 

at a junk-shop; he never craved for luxury as a background to his art. His only extravagance was a travelling ladder with an adjustable platform. His canvas came next; he wanted it eight metres by five 

and insisted on preparing it himself. He had the frame specially made, and bought seamless canvas which he and a couple of friends had the greatest difficulty in stretching and clamping. Then all he 

did by way of priming was to lay on with the knife a coat of white lead; he refused to size it, as he wished it to remain absorbent since that, he said, made for light yet solid painting. It was useless, of 

course, to think of using an easel for a canvas of that unmanageable size, so he rigged up a system of ropes and beams which held it to the wall, just sufficiently tilted to catch the necessary light, and 

with the ladder running the whole length of the vast white sheet. The whole effect was that of a scaffolding, a cathedral scaffolding, set up around the masterpiece about to be built. 

When everything was ready to start he was assailed once more by endless scruples. He let himself be tormented by the thought that, on the site, he had not really chosen the most satisfactory lighting. 

Wouldn't an early morning light have been best after all? Or perhaps he ought really to have picked a dull, grey day. The result was that he spent another three months viewing the site from the Pont 

des Saints-Péres. 

At all hours of the day, in all kinds of weather, he contemplated the Cité as it rises between the two vistas of river. After a late fall of snow, he saw it draped in ermine, encircled by muddy grey water 

and backed by a pale slate sky. He saw it in the first spring sunlight, shaking off the winter, its youth renewed in the fresh green buds of the trees on the terrace. He saw it on a day of soft mists, vague, 

remote, airy as a palace of dreams. Then came the heavy rains to submerge it and hide it behind the mighty curtain dropped from the heavens to earth; then storms and the tawny lightning to give it 

the air of a sinister cut-throat’s alley, half ruined beneath a crumbling mass of great copper-coloured clouds. After that, it would be swept and scoured by gales of wind that sharpened all its angles and 

stood it up stark naked against a sky of paling blue. At other times, when the sun filtered like fine gold dust through the mists of the Seine, it was bathed in diffused light, without a single shadow, equally 

lighted from all sides, with all the delicate charm of a jewel carved in solid gold. He wanted to see it as the sun was rising, breaking through the morning mists, with the Quai de I’Horloge burning red on 

one side and the Quai des Orfévres, heavy with shadow, on the other, and its own towers and spires awakening to life again, revealed in the rosy morning light as by a mantle slipping slowly to the 

ground. He wanted to see it at noon, in the full force of the midday sun, consumed in the harshness of its glare, pale and silent as a city of the dead, the only live thing in it being the heat that quivered 

on the distant roof-tops. He wanted to see it as the sun was going down and night creeping up from the river again, topping all its buildings with a fringe of glowing light, like sparks on dying embers, 

piercing their sombre frontages with bursts of flame from the raging fires it lighted on every windowpane. But of all the many aspects of the Cité, familiar now at all hours of the day and in every kind of 

weather, he still preferred the one he admired on that first September afternoon about four, the Cité standing serene in the flawless atmosphere, the heart of Paris beating in the gentle breeze, swelling 

against the vastness of the sky broken only by a trail of tiny clouds. 

Claude spent all his days now in the shadow of the Pont des Saints-Péres; it had become his refuge, his roof, his home, and he had grown used to the ceaseless rumble of the traffic, like the distant 

roll of thunder. Installed near the first pier of the bridge, under its great iron girders, he made sketches in both paint and pencil but he was never completely satisfied that he had captured what he 

needed and would sketch the same bit of detail over and over again at various times. The employees of the various navigation companies, whose offices were nearby, had come to know him, and the 

wife of one of the foremen who shared a sort of tarred hut with her husband, two children, and a cat, kept his canvases fresh for him to save him the trouble of carting them through the streets every 


day. He was delighted with his refuge, hearing Paris roaring in the air above, feeling all its life and ardour flowing overhead. First it was the Port Saint-Nicolas that thrilled him with its ceaseless activity 
like some distant seaport a mere stone’s throw from the Institut, with the steam-crane ‘Sophie’ busy moving great blocks of stone, and carts coming for loads of sand, horses and drivers heaving and 
panting up the long paved slope leading from the water’s edge above the granite wharf, alongside which barges and lighters were moored two deep. For weeks on end he worked on one of his studies: 
porters unloading plaster, carrying white sacks on their shoulders, leaving a trail of white behind them, covered in white dust themselves, while another boat nearby had been unloading coal and left a 
great inky blot upon the wharf. Next, he took a side view of the open-air bath on the left bank. Then, on another plane, a laundry with all its glass panels wide open and the washerwomen kneeling in 
rows at water level, beating away at their linen. For the centre he made a study of a boat with a bargee sculling it, and, in the distance, a steam-tug hauling a train of planks and barrels at the end of its 
chain. The background he had already worked upon, nevertheless he picked out one or two details for further study: the two vistas of the Seine, and a sky effect showing nothing but towers and spires 
golden in the sunlight. Working in the shelter of the bridge, as remote as in some hollow in the rocks, he was rarely disturbed by inquisitive passers-by, while the riverside anglers treated him with 
withering indifference; so his only companion was generally the foreman’s cat that spent its time washing itself, calm and unruffled beneath the tumult of the world above. 

At last Claude’s preparatory sketches were all complete. In two or three days he worked out a rough sketch of the whole picture and the masterpiece was started. Immediately there began in the studio 
in the Rue Tourlaque the first battle between Claude and his canvas; it raged throughout the whole summer. He insisted on trying to square up his composition himself but without success, for he 
merely piled one mistake upon another, as he was undisciplined to the mathematical accuracy required. In his indignation, he decided to ignore accuracy and to make the necessary adjustments later; 
such was his feverish urge to create something that he flung all his energies into covering the entire canvas. He practically lived on his ladder, wielding his enormous brushes and expending muscular 
strength enough to move mountains. At the end of a day he staggered like a drunkard and dropped dead asleep almost before he had finished his meal, so that his wife had to put him to bed like a 
child. The result of his heroic labours was a masterly sketch, one of those sketches in which genius comes flashing through the otherwise indeterminate mass of colour. Bongrand came to see it and, 
his eyes brimming with tears, flung both arms round Claude and smothered him with kisses. Sandoz, in his enthusiasm, gave a dinner in its honour, while the others, Jory, Mahoudeau, and Gagniere, 
went around announcing another masterpiece. As for Fagerolles, he stood for a moment in silent admiration, then burst into congratulations; it was ‘too beautiful’, he said. 

And, indeed, it soon began to look as if Fagerolles’s malicious pronouncement had brought Claude bad luck, for from that moment his work on the sketch began to deteriorate. It was the usual story; 
he worked himself out in one magnificent burst of genius; after that, nothing would come and he was unable to finish what he had started. His impotence returned. He worked on the canvas for two 
whole years; for those two years it was the sole aim and end of his existence, sometimes sending him soaring to heights of delirious joy, sometimes plunging him into such depths of doubt and despair 
that poor wretches breathing their last on beds of pain were happy by comparison. Twice he was unable to finish in time for the Salon; for always, at the last moment, when he was hoping to complete 
his work in a matter of hours, he discovered some blemish or other and felt the whole composition crumble and fall to pieces in his fingers. With the third Salon approaching, he went through another 
terrible crisis and did not go near the studio in the Rue Tourlaque for a whole fortnight. When at last he did go back, it was like going into a house left uninhabited since the tenant’s death. He turned 
his great canvas face to the wall, pushed his ladder into one corner and would have smashed up the place and set fire to it if he had strength enough left in his trembling hands. It was the end of 
everything; in his wrath he wanted to make a clean sweep of the place and talked of tackling little things since he was clearly incapable of handling big ones. 

Even then, his first attempt at a smaller picture took him straight back to the lle de la Cité. Why, after all, shouldn’t he do a simple view of the place, on a medium-sized canvas? A wave of modesty, 
however, strangely tinged with jealousy, kept him from setting up his easel under the Pont des Saints-Peéres; he felt the spot was somehow sacred now and that he ought not to deflower the virginity of 
the greater work, dead though it was. He installed himself, therefore, at the end of the wharf, upstream from the Port Saint-Nicolas. This time, at least, he was working direct from nature, and it pleased 
him not to have to cheat, as one had inevitably to do when working on an outsize canvas. 

Although he finished it off with much more care and in much greater detail than was his custom, the smaller picture met with the same fate as the others when it came before the Selection Committee 
which was ‘scandalized’ by painting that looked, according to the expression then current in the studios, as if it had been done ‘by a drunk with a broom’. This was a setback even more serious than its 
predecessors, as there had been a certain amount of talk about concessions made to the Beaux-Arts to ensure the picture’s success. 

When it came back, Claude, very embittered and weeping with rage, tore the canvas into little strips and burned them in the stove. It was not enough to stab the thing to death, it had to be destroyed 
completely. 

For another whole year Claude did nothing in particular. He painted by force of habit but never finished anything, saying, with a pained sort of laugh, that he had lost himself and was trying to find 
himself again. Even during his long fits of despondency there was no destroying his hopes, for he was never completely unconscious of his genius. He suffered all the torments of the man condemned 
to roll a rock uphill for ever or be crushed when it rolled back on him; but the future was still before him, and in it the assurance that one day he would be able to pick up his rock with both hands and 
hurl it away to the stars. In time the light of passion came back to his eyes, and it soon became known that he was beginning to shut himself up again in the Rue Tourlaque. In the past he had always 
let himself be carried far beyond the present work by his dreams of a greater work in the future. Now he found himself once more at grips with the old subject, the lle de la Cité; it had become his idée 
fixe, blocking his vision like a brick wall. After a time, in a fresh outburst of enthusiasm, he began to talk about it openly, exclaiming with childish glee that he had found himself again and this time victory 
was assured. 

One morning, after keeping his door bolted for a long time to all his friends, Claude at last allowed Sandoz into the studio. What Sandoz found there was a fine, spirited sketch, done without a model, 
and admirably coloured. The subject was the same: the Port Saint-Nicolas on the left, the swimming-bath on the right, the Seine and the Cité in the background; but he was amazed to see, in place of 
the boat sculled by the bargee, another and much bigger boat, filling the whole centre of the composition, and occupied by three women. One of them, wearing a bathing costume, was rowing, another 
was sitting on the edge with her legs in the water and her bathing dress slipped half-way off one shoulder. The third was standing at the prow, completely naked, her nudity so radiant that it dazzled 
like a sun. 

‘| say, what an ideal!’ said Sandoz quietly. ‘What are they supposed to be doing?’ 

‘Bathing, of course,’ said Claude calmly. ‘They've come from the swimming-bath, you see, and that provides a nude motif. Quite a discovery, don’t you think? It doesn’t shock you, does it?’ 

As his oldest friend, Sandoz knew Claude’s weakness and, afraid of stirring up the slightest doubt, replied: 

‘Shock me? Why, of course it doesn’t. ... Only I’m wondering whether the general public is going to misunderstand it again. It could hardly be like that, could it? | mean a woman naked like that in the 
middle of Paris?’ 

‘Do you really think so?’ asked Claude in artless surprise. ‘Oh, well, it can’t matter all that much, can it, so long as she’s well painted? I’ve got to have her in, to feel the thing’s worth while.’ 

In the days that followed Sandoz again brought up the subject of Claude’s strange composition and made a gentle plea, since it was in his nature to do so, on behalf of what he thought was outraged 
logic. How, he asked, could a modern painter, who took pride in painting nothing but reality, jeopardize the originality of his work by introducing such obvious products of the imagination? It was easy 
enough to find other subjects in which studies of the nude would be natural and essential! 

Claude refused to give way, and offered unsatisfactory and violent reasons for his choice, since he did not wish to admit the real reason for it. It was an idea he had had but an idea so vague that he 
would have been unable to express it clearly, the outcome of some tormenting secret symbolism, the old streak of romanticism in him that made him think of his nude figure as the incarnation of Paris, 
the city of passion seen as the resplendent beauty of a naked woman. Into it he poured all his own great passion, his love of beautiful bellies and thighs and fecund breasts, the kind of bodies he was 
burning to create in boundless profusion that they might bring forth all the numberless offspring of his prolific art. 

In face of his old friend’s pressing arguments, he pretended at last to give way. 

‘Very well,’ he said. ‘I'll see. I'll put some clothes on her later, if that’s what shocks you. ... But I’m still going to keep her in, understand. | like her that way.’ 

After that, out of sheer obstinacy, he never mentioned her again. He simply hunched his shoulders and gave an embarrassed smile at the faintest allusion to everyone’s amazement at seeing Venus 
rising in triumph from the waters of the Seine, amid the buses on the embankment and the dockers on the Port Saint-Nicolas. 

With the return of spring Claude was ready to start work on his big picture again when a decision, made in a moment of prudence, brought about a serious change in his domestic life. Christine had 
occasionally expressed anxiety about the rate at which they were spending their money and taking great chunks out of their capital but on the whole they paid little attention to money matters since the 
source was apparently inexhaustible. Then, after four years, they were horrified to learn, the day they asked for a statement of accounts, that out of their twenty thousand francs three thousand was all 
they had left. They reacted immediately by practising the most rigid economy, eating less bread and even planning to reduce expenditure on all the necessities of life. Thus it was that, in their first 
impulsive need for sacrifice, they decided to leave the Rue de Douai. Why pay two rents? There was plenty of room in the old drying-shed in the Rue Tourlaque, still stained all over with splashes of 
dye, to house three people. Moving in was a simple matter; installation proved more difficult, for the great shed, fifteen metres by ten, meant that they, like regular Bohemians, had only one room for all 
purposes. In the face of a certain amount of ill-will on the part of the landlord, Claude divided it up. He made a matchwood partition near one end, and behind that rigged up a kitchen and a bedroom. 
They were delighted with the result, in spite of the draughts that whistled through the cracks in the roof and the rain that came pouring through during bad storms and had to be caught in bowls. It still 
looked depressingly empty; their few bits of furniture were lost against the big bare walls. They were pleased, however, to be so roomily housed and explained to their friends that at least little Jacques 
would now have space to run about in. Poor little Jacques was nine now but still a puny child. The only part of him that seemed to grow was his head. If he went to school for a week, at the end of it he 
was worn out both mentally and physically with the effort of trying to learn. So now, more often than not, he stayed at home, crawling about the floor or mooning in corners. 

It was a long time since Christine had been in close contact with Claude's daily work but now, once again, she lived with him through every hour of every sitting. She helped him to scrape and pumice 
his old canvas and gave him hints about attaching it more firmly to the wall. One disaster they discovered was that the damp coming through the roof had made the ladder unsafe, so Claude had to 
strengthen it with a strip of oak while Christine stood by and handed him the nails, one at a time. That done, everything was ready for a second attempt on the big canvas. She watched him square up 
his new sketch, standing behind him until her legs gave way beneath her and she dropped to the ground and stayed there, still watching him work. 

She would have given anything to win him back from the painting that had won him away from her. That was why she made herself his slave and took delight in doing menial tasks. Ever since she 
came to play a part in his work again, and the three of them were together, he, she, and the picture, she had been full of hopes. He had managed to escape her, leaving her to cry her eyes out alone 
in the Rue de Douai, and he had spent his time and his substance in the Rue Tourlaque as if some mistress had held him in thrall but now maybe she was going to win him back again, now they were 
with him all the time, she and her passion. Oh that painting! How she loathed it in her jealousy! Yet her attitude towards it had changed. She was no longer the young lady with a fondness for water- 
colours repelled by its freedom and its superb brutality. No, she had gradually come to understand it, drawn to it first of all by her attachment to the painter and then by the feast of light and by the 
originality and charm of the touches of white. Now she accepted everything, pale mauve earth and bright blue trees, and she was even beginning to have a certain awe-inspired feeling of respect for 
works which at one time she thought were abominable. She acknowledged them as powerful and treated them as rivals who must be taken seriously. As her admiration grew, so did her rancour, and 
she was furious to feel herself belittled in the presence of this other love flaunting itself under her very roof. 

Her campaign, though ceaseless, opened quietly. She began by imposing herself, losing no opportunity of letting some part of her body, perhaps only a shoulder or even just a hand, intervene between 
the painter and his picture. She never left his side but stood as close to him as she could, enveloping him in her breath, reminding him he was hers. Then she revived an old idea; she would paint too; 
she would go and search him out in the very fever of his art. So for a month or so she wore a smock and worked like a pupil at the side of his master, submissively copying his picture. She stopped, 
however, when she realised that her attempt had miscarried and that sharing Claude’s work simply made him forget she was a woman and treat her on the same friendly footing as a man. There was 
still one way to get him back; she determined to try it. 

Very often, when he was working on his smaller pictures and wanted to fix occasional details of the figures, Claude had asked Christine to model a head, a gesture, or some particular attitude he 
required. He would throw a cloak over her shoulders, stop her in the middle of a gesture and tell her to hold it. Such small favours as these she was only too happy to render but she was still loath to 
undress for him, feeling it was somehow undignified for her to be his model now she was his wife. One day he wanted to work on a thigh-joint; she refused to pose at first and then reluctantly agreed 
to tuck up her skirts but only after double-locking the door; she was so afraid that, if anyone discovered that she had sunk to being his model, they might try to identify her nude body in her husband's 
pictures. She had not forgotten the way Claude’s friends, and even Claude himself, jeered and cracked coarse jokes at the expense of a painter whose only model was his own wife and whose nicely 
turned-out nudes for bourgeois consumption reproduced her now well-known peculiarities: small of the back too long, abdomen rather too high, seen from every possible angle that meant that all Paris 
cocked a ribald eye when she appeared encased to the tip of her chin in one of her usual discreetly dark dresses which she always wore particularly high in the neck. 

But since she had seen Claude sketch in, with a certain amount of detail, the large central figure of his picture, Christine, as she pondered on it, felt her scruples fall away one by one as she surrendered 
to an overwhelming obsession; until, when he spoke of engaging a model, she offered to pose herself. 

‘You!’ cried Claude. ‘Why you're offended when all | want is the tip of your nose!’ 

‘What do you mean?’ she replied with an awkward smile. ‘After all, | did sit for your figure in “Open Air’, and that was before there was anything between us. ... Besides, a model’s going to cost seven 
francs a sitting, and we’re not exactly well off, so we might as well save what we can.’ 

The mention of saving made up Claude’s mind for him. 


‘All right,’ he said, ‘I’m willing. It's really very kind of you to take it on, you know; it’s no simple pastime sitting for me. ... Still, if you want to do it. ... And anyway, silly, you're afraid of another woman 
coming here, aren’t you? So why not admit it, you’re jealous!’ 

She was jealous too, agonizingly jealous but not of other women. Every model in Paris could come and take off her clothes! She had one rival, and one rival only: painting. That was what was stealing 
her lover. She was ready to strip herself to the last stitch and give herself to him naked for days or weeks on end; she was ready to live naked if that meant she would win him back and be able to claim 
him for her own when he sank once again into her arms! What more had she to offer but herself? It was fair enough, surely, for her to risk her own body in this one last struggle, knowing that to lose 
would be to admit that she was a woman with no more power to charm. 

Claude was delighted, and started by making a straightforward study of her in the required pose. They waited till Jacques had gone off to school and then locked themselves in. The sitting lasted several 
hours. At first Christine found it very painful to stand still for such long periods but she grew used to it. She was afraid to complain, lest it should make him angry, and when he bullied her she swallowed 
back her tears. Claude soon began to take her for granted and to treat her merely as a model, making more demands upon her than if he had been paying her and without ever thinking that, since she 
was his wife, he could ask too much of her. He used her for everything and expected her to be ready to undress for him at any moment, for an arm or a leg or for any odd detail he happened to need. 
She was reduced to being nothing more nor less than a kind of living dummy which he set in position and copied, as he would have copied a jug or a cooking-pot in a still life. 

This time Claude proceeded without any undue haste. For months before he sketched in his central figure he had worn out Christine by scores of attempts to ‘steep himself, as he called it, in the true 
quality of her skin. Then, when at last he did decide to set to work on the sketch, it was on an autumn morning, when there was already a distinct nip in the wind. It was anything but warm in the studio, 
in spite of the roaring fire in the stove. As Jacques was home from school, suffering from one of his periodic bouts of stupor and fatigue, they decided to shut him in the far end of the studio and tell him 
to be a good boy. His mother, meanwhile, shivering with cold, undressed and took up the pose near the stove. 

For the first hour Claude never spoke a word but, from the top of his ladder, kept glancing down at her with eyes that slashed across her like knives from shoulder to knee. She, overcome meanwhile 
by a feeling of slow, creeping sadness, kept trying hard not to break down, wondering whether she was suffering more from the cold or from the increasing bitterness of some deep, unaccountable 
despair. She felt so tired and her legs were so numb that she broke the pose and staggered a few steps forward. 

‘Already!’ cried Claude. ‘Why, you haven't been posing much more than a quarter of an hour! Don’t you want to earn your seven francs?’ he added in a gruff sort of joke. 

He was so enthralled by his work that she had hardly regained the use of her limbs and slipped on a dressing-gown before he shouted: 

‘Come on, now! No slacking! Today's one of the big days. I’ve either got to show some genius or burst!’ 

When she had undressed again and resumed the pose in the sickly light, he started to paint again, bringing out an occasional remark, out of the sheer need to make some sort of noise as soon as he 
felt his work was going well. 

‘It's extraordinary what a funny skin you've got! It positively absorbs light. ... You may not believe it but this morning you’re quite grey. The other day you were pink, a sort of pink that didn’t look real 
somehow. ... It’s a bit of a nuisance, really. You never know where you are with it.’ 

He stopped, half closed his eyes, then ran on: 

‘Still, you can’t beat the nude ... the way it comes up against the background. ... It throbs and takes on an incredible life of its own, as if you could see the blood coursing through the muscles. ... 
There’s nothing finer, nothing better in the whole world than a well-drawn muscle on a firmly painted limb. They're something to worship, like God himself. ... They’re my religion, the only one I’ve got. 
| could stay on my knees before them to the end of my days.’ 

And, as he had to come down to get another tube of paint, he went up to her and, with rising passion, went over every detail of her beauty, touching with his fingers the parts he desired to emphasize. 
‘There, you see, under the left breast, there’s a beautiful bit where those little blue veins bring out the delicacy of the skin. ... And there, on that curve of the hip, that dimple where the shadow looks 
golden, a feast for the eye. ... And there now, under the full round shape of the belly, the pure lines of the groin and the tiniest point of carmine showing through pale gold. ... That’s the part that’s 
always thrilled me more than all the rest, the belly. The very sight of one makes me want to do impossible things. It’s so lovely to paint, like a sun!’ 

Back on his ladder again, he cried, in the fever of creation: 

‘If | can’t turn out a masterpiece with you, then by God | really must be a dud, and no mistake!’ 

Christine did not answer. Her distress deepened as her situation grew more obvious, and the longer she stood there in that atmosphere of brutal materialism the more painful did she find her nudity. At 
every point where Claude’s finger had touched her it had left an icy impression through which, she now felt, the aching cold was invading her entire body. She knew everything now, so what more was 
there to hope for? Her body which once he had covered with his lover's kisses, he now viewed and worshipped merely as an artist. Now it was the delicate colouring of her breast that fired his 
imagination, some line of her belly that brought him to his knees in worship. His desire was blind no longer; he did not crush her whole body against his own, as he used to do, without even looking at 
her, in an embrace they hoped might fuse them into one. 

No! This was the end. 

She had ceased to exist, since all he could find to adore in her now was his art, and nature, and life. And she stood there, rigid as marble, staring into the void, holding back the tears she felt welling up 
in her heart, reduced to the point where she felt too wretched even to cry. 

In the next room an impatient voice was suddenly raised accompanied by the beating of small fists on the door. 

‘Mummy! Mummy! | can’t sleep, I’m bored! ... Open the door, mummy, please!’ 

It was Jacques. Claude was annoyed and grumbled about never having a minute’s peace. 

‘In a minute or two!’ Christine called back. ‘Go to sleep! Father has work to do.’ 

Now she seemed to find yet another cause for anxiety and after casting worried glances towards the door she finally left the pose for a moment and ran and hung her skirt on the key to cover up the 
keyhole. Then, without a word, she took up her position near the stove, head erect, body thrown back and breasts well forward. 

The sitting seemed likely to go on for ever. Hours and hours went by, and still she stood there, offering herself like a diver ready to meet the water, while Claude on his ladder, miles away, burned with 
passion for the woman he was painting. He even stopped talking to her, and she became merely an object, perfectly coloured. He had been looking at her ever since morning but she knew it was not 
her image she would find in his eyes, she was a stranger to him now, an outcast. 

At length, out of sheer fatigue, he stopped; seeing her trembling, he said: 

‘You're not cold, surely?’ 

‘Yes, | am rather.’ 

‘How funny! I’m boiling. ... Now | can’t have you catching cold. That’s enough for today.’ 

When he got down she expected him to kiss her; that was the usual token of husbandly gallantry with which he recompensed her for the strain of a lengthy sitting. Today he was so full of his work that 
he forgot and immediately started to wash out his brushes, kneeling on the floor and dipping them into a jar of soft soap. Still hopeful, Christine stood where she was, still naked. After a time, surprised 
to notice her standing there like a shadow, he cast one look of amazement in her direction and then continued vigorously wiping his brushes. And so, with trembling fingers, she hastily put on her 
clothes in all the painful confusion of a woman disdained. She donned her chemise, struggled with her petticoats, fastened her bodice all awry as if she wanted to escape the shame of her impotent 
nudity, fit now only to grow old out of sight beneath a covering of garments. Now she was conquered she despised herself for sinking, like the basest of prostitutes, to such depths of carnal vulgarity. 
The following morning, however, she had to undress once more in the icy blasts and unforgiving light of the studio. Was it not her job, after all? How could she possibly refuse now that it had become 
a routine? She would never have done anything to hurt Claude, so every day she took up her position afresh in what, for her burning, humiliated body, was a losing battle. Claude never even mentioned 
it now; his carnal passion had transferred itself to his work and the painted lovers he created for himself. They were the only women now who could send his blood pulsing through his body, the women 
whose every limb was the product of his own efforts. Back there in the country, when his passion was at its height, he thought happiness was achieved when he possessed a real woman and held her 
in his arms. He knew now that that had been nothing more than the old, old illusion, since they were still strangers to each other; so he preferred the illusion he found in his art, the everlasting pursuit 
of unattainable beauty, the mad desire which could never be satisfied. He wanted all women but he wanted them created according to his dreams: bosoms of satin, amber-coloured hips, and downy 
virgin loins. He wanted to love them only for the beauty of their colouring; he wanted to feel them perpetually beyond his grasp! Christine was reality, the aim which the hand could reach, and Claude 
had wearied of her in a season. He was, as Sandoz often jokingly called him, ‘the knight of the uncreated’. 

For months posing was torture to her. Life no longer seemed to consist of the two of them living happily together; it was as if a third party had been introduced, a mistress, the woman he was painting 
with her body for the model. Between them stood the enormous canvas, like a great unsurmountable wall, and he lived on one side of it with the other woman. She could feel it driving her mad, this 
jealousy of her own ‘double’ but, realising at the same time the futility of her suffering, she did not dare to tell him about it, knowing he would only laugh at her. Yet she was not mistaken; she could feel 
that he preferred the copy to herself; it was the copy that he adored, that was his sole preoccupation, the object of his affection through every hour of the day. He was killing her with posing while he 
added to the other’s charms; the other alone was the source of his joy or his sorrow, according as she lived or languished under his brush. What was that if not love? And was it not torture to have to 
make the sacrifice of her own body to help bring the other to life, to make it possible for her nightmare rival to haunt them and be forever between them, more powerful than reality, in the studio, at 
table, in bed, everywhere? What was she, after all, this other woman? Nothing, really; dust, colour on canvas, an image—and yet she could destroy all their happiness, making him gloomy, indifferent, 
brutal even, and leaving her tortured by his neglect and despairing of ever being able to drive out the predatory concubine, so terrible in her painted immobility! 

Christine knew she was beaten, and from that moment she felt herself oppressed beneath all the weighty sovereignty of art. She had accepted painting unconditionally; now she exalted it—even more, 
enshrined it in an awful tabernacle before which she lay prostrate as before the mighty gods of wrath to whom homage is paid because of the very hatred and horror they inspire. Her fear was sacred, 
for now she was certain that it was pointless to resist further, because if she did she would simply be crushed like a straw; the canvases were just like so many boulders, even the smallest ones seemed 
to triumph over her, and the inferior ones to boast of easy victory. Prone and trembling, she ceased to differentiate between them; to her, all were equally formidable, and she answered all her husband’s 
questions automatically: 

‘Oh, very good! ... Oh, superb! ... Oh, extraordinary, really most extraordinary!’ 

Yet she bore him no grudge; she still adored him, and wept to see him eating his heart out, since after a few weeks of successful work everything had been spoiled again. He could make no more 
headway with the main female figure, so he nearly worked his model to death, struggling with all his might for days at a time, then dropping everything for a month. A dozen times the central figure was 
started, abandoned, completely repainted. One year, two years went by and still the picture was not finished. One day it would be practically completed, the next scraped clean and a fresh start made. 
Such is the effort of creation that goes into the work of art! Such was the agonizing effort he had to make, the blood and tears it cost him to create living flesh, to produce the breath of life! Everlastingly 
struggling with the Real, and being repeatedly conquered, like Jacob fighting with the Angel! He threw himself body and soul into the impossible task of putting all nature on one canvas and exhausted 
himself in the end by the relentless tension of his aching muscles, without ever bringing forth the expected work of genius. The half-measures and trickery that satisfied other painters filled him with 
remorse and indignation; they were both weak and cowardly, he said. Consequently, he was always starting afresh, spoiling the good in order to do better, because his painting ‘didn’t speak to him’, 
finding fault with his women because, as his friends used to say, they didn’t step out of the canvas and sleep with him! What was it he lacked, he wondered, to make them really alive? Next to nothing, 
probably. Some slight adjustment one way or the other. One day, overhearing the expression ‘near genius’ applied to himself, he was both flattered and horrified. Yes, that must be the explanation, he 
thought, over-shooting or falling short of the mark through some maladjustment of the nerve centres, or through some hereditary flaw which, because of a gram or two of substance too much or too 
little, instead of making him a great man was going to make him a madman. This was the notion that he could never escape when despair drove him out of the studio, the notion of preordained 
impotence; he could feel it beating in his head with the persistence of a funeral knell. 

It made his existence utterly wretched; never had he been so dogged by self-doubt. He would disappear for whole days at a time; once he stayed out all night and came home the following morning in 
a daze, unable to give any account of where he had been. Christine thought he had preferred to spend the night tramping the streets rather than face his unsatisfactory painting. Escape was his only 
relief when his work filled him with such hatred and shame that his courage failed him and he could face it no longer. When he came home again, even Christine did not dare to question him but 
considered herself lucky to see him again after all her waiting and anxiety. He scoured all Paris in his furious wanderings but a desire for self-abasement generally led him to the working-class suburbs 
to mix with dockers and labourers, for every crisis led him to express his old desire to be a builder's hodman. Happiness, after all, meant having good, strong limbs, limbs made for doing a good job 
quickly. He had made a mess of his life; he ought to have got himself a job long ago when he used to go for his meals at Gomard’s ‘Chien de Montargis’, where he had made friends with a Limousin, a 
cheerful young fellow whose fine muscles he envied. Afterwards, when he had returned to the Rue Tourlaque, footsore and light-headed, he would fling himself into his painting but with the same look 
of mingled grief and fear that one casts upon a corpse in a death-chamber, until once more the hope that he might yet bring it to life again revived the light in his eyes. 

One day Christine was posing and the female figure was practically finished when, gradually, Claude began to turn gloomy and to lose all the childish joy he had manifested at the start of the sitting. 


Sensing that all was not well, Christine hardly dared to breathe or move so much as a finger for fear of precipitating the catastrophe. Then, suddenly, there it was; with a groan of pain, flinging his 
handful of brushes to the ground, Claude roared in a voice like thunder: ‘God damn the thing to hell!’ 

Then, blind with rage, with one despairing gesture he thrust his fist through the canvas. 

‘Oh, Claude, Claude!’ cried Christine, holding out her quivering hands. But by the time she had flung a dressing-gown over her shoulders and moved over towards Claude, she was aware of a pang of 
joy in her heart at the release of all her pent-up rancour. His fist had smashed clean through her rival’s breast, ripped it open and left a great, gaping wound. She was killed at last! 

Realising that his gesture amounted to murder, Claude stood transfixed, glaring at the hole he had made in the painted bosom and out of which the life-blood of his work was draining away. A feeling 
of tremendous sorrow descended on him as he wondered how he could possibly have slain what he loved best in all the world. His anger gave way now to stupefaction and he began to feel the canvas 
with his fingers, drawing together the torn edges as if he was trying to close a wound. Choking with sobs, his head swimming with gentle, infinite pain, he stammered: 

‘Done her in ... I've done her in....’ 

This stirred Christine to the very depths of her being, and all her motherly love went out to the childlike artist; she forgave him, as she had always forgiven him. Seeing that his one thought was to mend 
the torn canvas at once and undo his mischief, she went to his assistance. It was she who held together the strips of canvas while he stuck a patch of material on the back. When she got dressed again 
the other woman was back again, immortal, with just a faint scar over her heart—enough, however, to revive the artist's passion for her. 

With his unbalanced state of mind becoming more and more marked, Claude developed a kind of superstitious devotion to new processes in painting. He condemned the use of oil and spoke of it 
almost as a personal enemy. Spirit, he decided, made for more solid, matt effects. He had carefully-hidden secret methods too, such as amber solutions, liquid copal and other types of resin which 
dried quickly and kept the paint from cracking. In consequence, he found himself engaged in a terrible struggle against flat or streaky effects, since his absorbent canvases soaked up the modicum of 
oil there was in the paint. Brushes were another of his problems; he insisted on a special grip and preferred oven-dried horse-hair to sable. Perhaps the most important thing was the palette knife; like 
Courbet, he used it for his ground-work and had quite a collection of long, flexible knives, broad, stubby ones, and in particular a specially made triangular one, similar to that used by glaziers and 
exactly like the knife employed by Delacroix. To use either a scraper or a razor he considered discreditable, though on the other hand he indulged in all kinds of mysterious practices when it came to 
applying his colours. He concocted his own recipes and changed them at least once a month, believing that he had suddenly discovered the best method of painting when he spurned the old, flowing 
style allowed by oil and proceeded by a series of strokes of raw colour juxtaposed until he obtained the exact tone-value he desired. It had long been a mania of his to paint from right to left; he never 
said so but he was sure it was lucky. 

His latest terrible misfortune had been to be led astray by his fast-developing theory of complementary colours. He had heard of it first from Gagniére, who also had a weakness for technical experiments. 
Then, with characteristic over-indulgence, he had begun to exaggerate the scientific principle which deduces from the three primary colours, yellow, red, and blue, the three secondary colours, orange, 
green, and violet and from them a whole series of similar complementary colours obtained by mathematical combination. In that way science gained a foothold in painting and a method was created 
for logical observation. It meant that, by taking the dominant colour of a picture and establishing its complementary or cognate colours, it was possible to establish by experimental means all the other 
possible variations of colour, red changing to yellow next to blue, for example, or even a whole landscape changing its tone-values through reflection or decomposition of light due to the passing of 
clouds in the sky. From this true conclusion he argued that things have no fixed colour but that their colour depends upon ambient circumstances. 

When, with all that science buzzing in his brain, Claude came back to direct observation, his eye, now biased, forced the more delicate shades and over-stated the theory by introducing certain garish 
notes, with the result that the originality of his colouring, once so light and so vibrant with sunshine, gave way to what looked like a stunt, overthrowing all the accepted habits of the eye and producing 
purple flesh-tints and tricolour skies. 

That way, it was obvious, madness lay. 

It was poverty, however, that struck the last blow. It had been approaching slowly but surely all the time they had recklessly been drawing on their capital, and when not a sou remained of their twenty 
thousand francs it pounced on them in all its inevitable horror. Christine felt she ought to take a job but there was nothing she could do; she could not even sew. Wretched and idle-handed, she vented 
her frustration on her useless genteel education that left her with no alternative but to enter domestic service if things continued to get worse. As for Claude, who had made himself the laughing-stock 
of Paris, he never sold a canvas. An independent exhibition to which he and some of his friends had sent a few canvases had ruined his reputation with collectors; the public had made fun of his pictures 
that were nothing but a patchwork of all the colours of the rainbow. Dealers, too, had beaten a retreat. Mr. Hue was the only one who ventured as far as the Rue Tourlaque and stood in ecstasy in front 
of Claude’s wild productions with all their unexpected fireworks, lamenting the fact that he could not buy them for their weight in gold. It was in vain that Claude begged him to take them for nothing; Mr. 
Hue, with his modest means, displayed extraordinary delicacy in the matter and deprived himself even of essentials in order to put aside a sufficient sum to enable him, once in a while, to carry away, 
with religious solemnity, one of Claude’s more hectic canvases to hang alongside the acknowledged masterpieces in his collection. Such windfalls were too few and far between, however, and Claude 
had to resign himself to doing work on commission that he loathed, finding himself thrust into a bondage to which he had sworn he would never stoop. Had it not been for the two creatures who shared 
his sufferings, he would have preferred starvation. He found himself turning out cheap and nasty Stations of the Cross, Saints of both sexes by the hundred, sunblinds for shops in all the stock designs, 
and a host of other odd jobs that reduce painting to the lowest level of cheapjack vulgarity. He even had to bear the shame of having some of his twenty-five-franc portraits refused because he failed 
to produce the ‘guaranteed likeness’. He plumbed the lowest depths when he began to work for the sort of obscure little dealers who sold their wares on bridges or provided flashy goods for barter with 
savages, and who paid him so much a canvas, two francs or three francs a time, according to size. 

Such work was not without its physical effects; his health began to fail and he felt physically incapable of carrying through a serious sitting. He would look at his great canvas in despair, with the eyes 
of a man condemned, unable to touch it for a week at a time, as if he felt his hands were blighted and clogged with filth. Bread was scarce, and, as the winter advanced, the great barracks of a studio 
grew less and less habitable, though Christine had been so proud of it when they first moved in. Once so industrious in her housework, she now hung about the place without even the heart to sweep 
the floor. As disaster approached the signs of neglect were more and more in evidence: little Jacques was under-nourished and sickly; their meals were reduced to a crust of bread eaten standing up; 
their whole existence, in short, devoid of care and organization was allowed to slip into the degradation and filth of the poor who have lost all vestiges of personal pride. 

Another year had gone by when, on one of his days of defeat, as he was fleeing his still unfinished picture, Claude met an old acquaintance. He had sworn he would never go back to his studio and 
had been tramping the streets since noon trying to shake off the pale ghost of his nude figure, still formless after endless recastings and pursuing him now with its aching desire to be born. It was nearly 
five o'clock and the fog, dispersing in fine, yellowish rain, was leaving the roadway muddy underfoot. As he was crossing the Rue Royale like a man in a dream, in great danger of being run down, his 
ragged garments now thickly bespattered with mud, a brougham suddenly drew up in front of him and a voice called out: 

‘Claude, why, Claude! ... Don’t you acknowledge your friends these days?’ 

It was Irma Bécot, delightfully arrayed in grey silk covered with Chantilly lace, her beaming smile admirably displayed at the open window of her carriage. 

‘Where are you going?’ she asked. 

Dumbfounded, he managed to reply that he was going nowhere, at which Irma laughed merrily. As she looked at him there was a glint of vice in her eyes and in her lip that perverse little curl that comes 
into any fine lady's lip when she is suddenly overcome by the craving to get her teeth into something raw seen on a greengrocer’s stall. 

‘Why don’t you get in?’ she ran on. ‘We haven't seen each other for ages! Come on, get in. You'll get run over,’ she added, for they were holding up the traffic and carriages were edging nearer and 
nearer to hers and the coachmen were beginning to grumble. His head in a whirl, Claude clambered in beside her, bedraggled and unkempt though he was and, sitting half on the lace of her skirt, let 
himself be carried away in the carriage with the blue satin cushions. The abduction scene raised quite a laugh from the neighbouring carriages as they lined up, ready to move forward now the jam had 
eased. 

Irma Bécot’s dream had materialized: she had a house of her own, in the Avenue de Villiers but it had taken her years to get it. The ground had been bought by one lover, then the five hundred thousand 
building costs and the three hundred thousand for furnishings had been supplied by others, a little at a time, according to the prevailing passion of the moment. Now its luxury and splendour were 
worthy of royalty and its subtle refinements of sensual comfort made it one huge boudoir, one enormous bed of pleasure starting at the carpets in the hall and rising and spreading to the quilted walls 
of the bedrooms. The outlay involved had been tremendous but now this haven for travellers was more than paying for itself; the privilege of enjoying the regal splendour of its beds and of spending a 
night under its roof was a costly affair. 

Now that she had captured Claude, Irma announced she was at home to nobody; she would rather have set fire to everything she possessed than have failed to satisfy her whim. As they were going 
into the dining-room together the gentleman who happened to be contributing towards the upkeep of the house at the moment tried to join them but she ordered him to be sent away, and in a loud 
voice, without any pretence of discretion. At table, laughing occasionally like an excited child, she ate her share of everything, though usually she had no appetite at all, and between whiles gazed on 
Claude enraptured, amused at the same time by his unkempt beard and his old working jacket with the buttons missing. Claude, still in a dream, took everything for granted and devoured his food as 
he always did in his periods of crisis. Neither of them talked during the meal that was served in haughty dignity by the butler, Louis, who was instructed to serve the coffee and liqueurs in Madam’s 
room. 

Though it was only shortly after eight o'clock, Irma insisted on carrying Claude off to her room, where she immediately shot the bolt with a gay: ‘Good night. Madam has retired to bed.’ 

‘Make yourself at home,’ she said to Claude. ‘You're staying with me tonight. ... We've talked about it long enough, so why not strike while the iron is hot?’ 

So Claude calmly took off his jacket in Irma’s sumptuous bedroom with its mauve silk hangings trimmed with silver lace and its colossal bed draped with antique embroideries like a throne. He was 
used to being in his shirtsleeves and felt at home at once; besides, it was better sleeping there than spending the night under a bridge, since he had sworn he was never going back home. His life had 
so fallen to pieces that even this adventure provoked no surprise. Unable to understand anyone sinking quite so low, she simply thought he was ‘killingly funny’, and, half-naked already, determined to 
enjoy herself to the full, she began to pinch him, bite him, and engage him in violent horse-play, with all the abandon of a street-urchin. 

‘You know what / call my mug for the mugs, what they call my “Titian image”? Well it isn’t meant for you. ... Oh, no! You're different, and you make me different too; true, you do!’ she said, and, seizing 
him with both her hands, she told him how much she had wanted him because he was so unkempt. Laughter came bubbling up, choking the words back in her throat, and she kissed him furiously all 
over, he was so ugly and so very comical. 

About three in the morning, as Irma lay naked between the rumpled and disordered sheets, gorged with physical pleasure and almost inarticulate with lassitude, she murmured: 

‘What happened to your fancy woman, did you marry her after all?’ 

Stupid with sleep, Claude opened his eyes for a second and answered: ‘Yes.’ 

‘And you still sleep together?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

Irma had to laugh; her only comment was: 

‘Poor old Claude! Poor old Claude! What a bore it must be for both of you!’ 

The following moming she released him. Completely calmed now, fresh and rosy as after a good night’s rest, perfectly proper in her dressing-gown with her hair already done, she clasped his hands 
in hers for a moment, very affectionately, with a look that hovered between laughter and tears, and said to him: 

‘Poor old Claude! You didn’t get much kick out of it, did you? Oh, don’t say you did, a woman can always tell, you know. But / did, a terrific kick ... and | want you to know I’m grateful for it, Claude.’ 
That was the end. Claude would have had to pay very dearly indeed to get her to do it all again. 

The shock of his happy adventure sent Claude straight home to the Rue Tourlaque with strangely mixed feelings of vanity and remorse. For the next two days they not only made him totally indifferent 
to painting but also made him wonder whether, after all, he might not have made more of a success of his life. He behaved so queerly, being so obsessed by what had happened to him, that when 
Christine questioned him, though he hesitated a little at first, he confessed everything. There was a scene, of course. Christine wept bitter tears and then forgave him, full of indulgence and even worried 
lest his night's activities should have over-tired him; while from the depths of her sorrow there sprang a certain unconscious joy compounded of pride in realising that someone else could love him, 
amusement at his still being capable of such an escapade, and hope that, since he had been with another woman, he might yet come back to her. He had brought home with him an atmosphere of 
desire, and that thrilled her to the heart; for she was jealous of one thing, and one thing only, his painting; but that she loathed so much that rather than let him give in to it she would herself have given 
him to another woman. 

About the middle of the winter, however, Claude found the heart to paint again. Tidying up in the studio one day, he discovered, behind a lot of old frames, a piece of an old canvas, the nude reclining 
figure from his ‘Open Air’ which he had cut away from the rest and kept when his picture came back from the ‘Salon des Refusés’. As he unrolled it he let out a cry of genuine admiration: 


‘God but it’s beautiful!’ He fixed it on the wall at once, with a nail in each corner, and then feasted his eyes upon it for hours. His hands began to tremble and his cheeks grew hotter and hotter as he 
looked at his work and wondered how he could possibly have shown such mastery. He must have had genius then, he reflected. Could his brain and his eyes and his hands have changed in the 
meantime? His excitement and the need to express his feelings grew to such a pitch that in the end he called to his wife: 

‘Come and look at this! ... There, how’s that for painting? ... Look at those muscles, aren't they delicate? ... And that thigh there in the full sunlight ... and this shoulder, and even the curve of the breast 
there. ... Why, damn me if she isn’t alive! | can feel she’s alive, as if | were touching her. | can feel that skin of hers, it’s soft and warm; | can even smell it!’ 

Christine, as she stood by his side, responded in monosyllables. She had begun by being surprised and rather flattered by this sudden resurrection, after all those years, of herself as she had been at 
eighteen but the more she felt Claude giving way to his enthusiasm, the more aware she became of her own increasing unhappiness coupled with vague but as yet unspoken irritation. 

‘Well!’ cried Claude. ‘Isn’t that beauty to bow down to and worship?’ 

‘Oh yes, yes. ... She’s darkened a bit, though, hasn’t she?” 

‘Darkened! What are you talking about?’ came Claude’s violent retort. ‘She would never darken,’ he went on. ‘She had eternal youth!’ He might have been madly in love with her, the way he talked 
about her as if she were a real person, a person he felt sudden urges to see again from time to time and who made him forget everything else in his haste to keep their rendezvous. 

Then, one morning, he got up with a violent thirst for work. 

‘God in heaven!’ he cried. ‘I’ve done it once, | can do it again! ... And this time I’m a dud if | don’t make a go of it!’ 

Christine had to sit for him there and then, for he was already on his ladder ready to start work again on his big canvas. For a whole month he kept her standing naked eight hours every day, until her 
feet were quite numb and she herself was exhausted. But he showed her no mercy and stubbornly refused to give way to his own fatigue. He was determined to produce a masterpiece, to make his 
upright figure as good as the reclining figure, so radiant with life, on his studio wall. He never stopped looking at it, consulting it, comparing it with his model, goaded into despair by the fear that he 
would never produce its like again. Glancing first at it, then at Christine, then at his canvas, he would fly into a rage and swear violently when he was not satisfied with his work, until at last he turned 
on Christine. 

‘No doubt about it, my dear, you’re nothing like what you were in those days,’ he said. ‘There’s no comparison. ... Funny, you know, how well developed you were for one so young. | shall never forget 
how surprised | was to see you with a breast like a grown woman when the rest of you was as frail as a child. ... You were supple and fresh in those days, too, like an opening bud, a breath of spring. 
... You can flatter yourself, anyhow, you once had a body worth looking at!’ 

He spoke with no intention of hurting her feelings but simply as an observer, with eyes half-closed, considering her body as a specimen that was deteriorating. 

‘The colouring’s still splendid,’ he went on, ‘but not the line. Not now. ... The legs, oh, the legs are still all right; they're usually the last thing to go in women. ... But the belly and the breasts are certainly 
going to pieces. There, just take a look at yourself in the glass. Near the armpits now, you can see the way the flesh is starting to sag? Not very lovely, is it? Look at her body now, there’s no sagging 
there, is there?’ he added, with a tender glance in the direction of the recumbent figure. ‘It's no fault of yours, of course but that’s obviously the root of the trouble. ... Pity!’ 

His every word pained her as she stood listening to him, swaying with fatigue. She had already suffered agonies, posing for him hours on end; now he was turning posing into unbearable torture. What 
was this latest invention of his, throwing her youth in her face and fanning her jealousy by filling her mind with poisonous regrets for her lost beauty? It was turning her into her own rival, making it 
impossible for her to look at the picture of herself as she used to be without feeling envy biting into her heart. What a part that picture had played in her life! It had been the source of all her unhappiness 
from the moment she had unconsciously bared her breast as she slept. Through it, in a gesture of soft-hearted charity, she had bared her whole virgin body for him, and then, after the mocking crowd 
had ridiculed her nudity, she had given herself to him, and so her whole life had been his to dispose of; through it, she had stooped to becoming his model, and through it she had even forfeited his 
love. Now it had come to light again, full of life, fuller of life than herself, and ready to kill her outright. Now it was clear to her that there was one work, and one work only; the reclining woman in the old 
picture was reincarnated in the upright figure in the new one. 

With every sitting now Christine felt herself growing older; looking down at herself with tearful eyes, she imagined she could actually see her wrinkles forming and the purity of her figure melting away. 
She had never examined herself so closely before, and she felt ashamed and disgusted by the sight of her body that filled her with that infinite despair that comes to all women of her ardent disposition 
when love slips from their grasp as their beauty fades. Was that why he had ceased to love her, she wondered; was it that made him spend nights with other women or take refuge in his unnatural 
passion for his painting? Whatever it was, it made her lose all interest in life and fall into the most slipshod ways. She lost all sense of grace and neatness and was quite happy to go about all the time 
in dirty camisole and skirt, so discouraged was she by the idea that resistance was useless since she was showing such signs of age. 

One day, infuriated by an unsuccessful sitting, Claude made a remark so terrible that she never got over it. In one of his fits of uncontrollable rage he nearly put his fist through his canvas, and then 
vented his wrath on her, crying as he shook his fist in her face: 

‘It's plain to see | shall never do anything with that! ... When women want to be models, they should never have children!’ 

She was so taken aback by his outrageous remark that she burst into tears and ran away to dress but her hands trembled so that she could hardly tell one garment from the other. 

Immediately overcome by remorse, Claude came down from his ladder forthwith to console her. 

‘I'm sorry,’ he said. ‘I ought not to have said that. |am a miserable wretch. ... But please hold the pose just a little longer ... just to show there’s no ill-feeling.’ 

He picked her up in his arms, naked as she was, and stopped her in the act of slipping on her chemise. Once more she forgave him and took up the pose again but inwardly so quivering with emotion 
that she felt great waves of pain passing through her limbs and, although she managed to remain motionless as a statue, tears streamed down her cheeks and over her naked breast. Ah, yes, she 
reflected, it might have been better if that child had never been born! It was he, maybe, who was to blame for everything. She stopped crying, her mind already making excuses for the father as she 
became aware of her smouldering wrath against the poor little creature who had never aroused her maternal instinct and whom she hated now since she thought it might be he who had destroyed her 
appeal as a lover. 

This time Claude determinedly finished his picture and swore he would send it to the Salon at all costs. He stayed on his ladder from morning till night, tidying up his canvas, until it was too dark for him 
to carry on. Then, having worn himself out completely, he said he was not going to touch the thing again. That day, when Sandoz went up to see him about four o’clock, he was not at home; Christine 
said he had just gone up the hill for a breath of air. 

The break between Claude and his old friends had slowly widened. His painting they found so disturbing, and were so conscious of the disintegration of their youthful admiration that little by little they 
had begun to fall away, and now not one of them ever dropped in to see him. Gagniére had even left Paris to go and live in one of his own houses at Melun, where he lived very meagrely on the rent 
of the other, after amazing all his friends by marrying his music mistress, an old maid who played Wagner to him in the evenings. Mahoudeau said his work kept him away, for now he was beginning to 
earn a reasonable living touching-up for a manufacturer of art bronzes. Jory’s case was rather different; nobody ever saw him now that Mathilde kept him so closely guarded, gorging him with titbits, 
making him stupid with lovemaking and giving him so much of everything he was fond of that he had stopped scouring the pavements in search of adventure and picking up his pleasures in the gutter 
because he was too close-fisted to pay for them. Instead he had become as domesticated as a pet dog, given Mathilde control of his purse, and only with her permission did he ever have enough 
money in his pocket to buy himself a cheap cigar. It was even rumoured that Mathilde, who had at one time been a regular churchgoer, had tightened her hold on him by thrusting religion upon him and 
talking to him about death, of which he was terribly scared. Fagerolles was the only one who managed to put on some semblance of cordiality whenever he met his old friend, promising to go and see 
him, though he never actually did so; he had far too many calls upon his time now he was such a great success, boosted, féted, celebrated, and on the highroad to glory and fortune. The only one of 
his old friends Claude felt rather sorry to lose was Dubuche, for whom he still felt a certain attachment for old times’ sake, in spite of the clashes to which their differences of character had led in recent 
years. Dubuche, apparently, was not particularly happy either; he was rolling in wealth, of course but nevertheless wretched; he was in continual disagreement with his father-in-law, who complained 
that he had been disappointed by his capacity as an architect, and he lived in a perpetual sick-room atmosphere with his invalid wife and his two children, both born prematurely and brought up in 
cotton-wool. 

Sandoz was the only one of the group who still appeared to know the way to the Rue Tourlaque. He used to go there for the sake of little Jacques, his godson, and of poor, wretched Christine, whose 
passion among so much squalor moved him very deeply, for he saw in her a woman in love he would have liked to portray in his books. He used to go there especially because his sympathy for Claude 
as a brother-artist had increased since he realised that Claude had somehow lost his foothold and, so far as his art was concerned, was slipping deeper and deeper into madness, heroic madness. At 
first he had been amazed, for he had had greater faith in his friend than in himself; ever since their schooldays he had considered himself inferior to Claude, whom he looked up to as one of the masters 
who would revolutionize the art of a whole epoch. Then his heart had been wrung by the spectacle of failing genius, and surprise had given way to bitter compassion for the unspeakable torments of 
impotence. Was it ever possible, in art, to say where madness lay? he wondered. Failures always moved him to tears and the more a book or a painting inclined towards aberration, the more grotesque 
and lamentable the artist's effort, the more he tended to radiate charity, the greater was his urge to put the stricken soul respectfully to sleep among all the wild extravagance of its dreams. 

The day Sandoz called and found Claude was out, he did not go away at once when he saw that Christine’s eyes were red with weeping. 

‘If you think he'll be back soon,’ he said, ‘I'll wait for him.’ 

‘Oh, he certainly won’t be away for long,’ she answered. 

‘Then I'll stay till he comes in, if | shan’t be in your way.’ 

Never had he felt so sorry for her as he did now; she seemed so despondent and forlorn, so weary of gesture and so slow of speech, so completely uninterested in everything but her own burning 
passion. For at least a week she had never so much as dusted the furniture or tidied the room but simply let everything run to dirt and disorder, for she had hardly the strength to drag herself about. It 
was a heart-rending spectacle: poverty degenerating into squalor, the harsh light from the big window showing up all the filth and untidiness in the great, black shed of a place, that made him shudder 
with gloom even on that bright February afternoon. 

Christine lumbered back to the chair she had been occupying at the side of a bed which Sandoz had not noticed until now. 

‘What's the matter?’ he asked. ‘Jacques isn't ill, is he?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, drawing the bedclothes over the child who kept throwing them off again. ‘He’s been in bed three days now, so we've brought him in here, to be near us. ... He’s never been very strong, 
you know. He seems to get worse rather than better, too, so we hardly know what to do about him,’ she added in a monotonous voice, staring vaguely into space as she answered. 

Sandoz was really frightened when he went up and looked at the child, he was so pale and his head seemed larger than ever, and far too heavy for his neck. Had it not been for the heavy breath 
passing between his bloodless lips, the child might have been taken for dead, he lay so motionless. 

‘Hello, Jacques,’ said Sandoz. ‘Don’t you know who it is? It's me, your godfather, Sandoz. Aren’t you going to say hello?’ 

The head made a painful but futile effort to raise itself and the eyelids half opened, showing the whites of the eyes, then closed again. 

‘Haven't you had a doctor?’ he asked Christine. 

‘Oh, doctors! What help can they be?’ she replied, with a shrug of the shoulders. ‘We've seen one. He said there was nothing we can do. ... Let’s hope it’s just another false alarm. It’s his age, | think. 
He’s twelve now and growing fast.’ 

Horrified, Sandoz did not press the point; he had no desire to upset Christine further, since she obviously did not realise the seriousness of the situation. He crossed the room in silence and stopped in 
front of the picture. 

‘Aha! This is going well,’ he said. ‘He’s on the right track this time.’ 

‘It’s finished.’ 

‘Finished!’ 

When she added that the canvas was being sent to the Salon the following week, he did not know what to say but sat down on the divan to contemplate it at leisure and avoid hasty condemnation. The 
background, the embankment, the Seine, with the prow of the Cité rising triumphantly out of it, were merely sketched in but sketched in by a masterly hand, as if the painter had been afraid of spoiling 
his dream Paris by an excess of detail. To the left there was one excellent group, porters unloading sacks of plaster that was beautifully and powerfully finished. But the boat with the female figures in 
it simply broke the canvas with a violent burst of flesh tints which were completely out of place. The big nude figure in particular that had clearly been painted at fever-heat and had the glow and the 
strange larger-than-life quality of an hallucination, struck a disturbing and discordant note amid all the realism of the rest of the picture. 

Sandoz said nothing as his heart filled with despair in the presence of such a splendid failure, until, feeling Christine’s eyes fixed expectantly upon him, he managed to murmur: 

‘Amazing! Really amazing, that central figure.’ 

He was saved from further comment by the return of Claude, who shouted for joy at the sight of his old friend and wrung his hand with delight before he went across to Christine and kissed little Jacques, 
who had once more thrown off the bedclothes. 


‘How is he now?’ he asked. 

‘Still the same.’ 

‘He'll be all right after a rest. Growing too fast, that’s what it is. | told you there was nothing to worry about,’ he said and then went and sat next to Sandoz on the divan. 

There they both lay back and scrutinized the picture, while Christine, sitting by the bed, looked at nothing and apparently thought about nothing in her desolation. Gradually, as night came on, the bright 
light from the window faded and weakened in the slow, smooth deepening of the twilight. 

‘So you've made up your mind to submit it, Christine tells me?’ said Sandoz. 

‘Yes, I’m sending it in.’ 

‘You're right. You've been at it quite long enough. There are some fine bits in it; that perspective along the embankment on the left, and that man there lifting a sack. But...’ 

He hesitated a second, then decided to offer his criticism. 

‘But | still don’t see why you've insisted on leaving in those nude figures in the centre. ... There’s no obvious reason for them, is there? And you promised me they shouldn't be just nudes, don’t you 
remember? Are you really determined to leave them as they are?’ 

‘lam,’ replied Claude curtly and with that note of obstinacy that goes with an idée fixe and indicates that explanations are not worth giving. Reclining with his hands clasped at the back of his head, he 
started to talk about something else, though gazing all the while at his picture, over which the twilight was beginning to cast a fine veil of shadow. 

‘Do you know where I've been?’ he asked. ‘I’ve been calling on Courajod. ... You know Courajod, the landscape painter, his “Pool at Gagny” is in the Luxembourg. Don’t you remember, | thought he 
was dead, and then we discovered he lived quite near here, just on the other side of the hill, in the Rue de l’'Abreuvoir? Well, Courajod had got me puzzled. I’d discovered where he lives once when | 
was walking round that way to get some fresh air, and I’d never been able to pass it since without wanting to go in. Who wouldn't, knowing that a great master lived there, the fellow who made landscape 
painting what it is, living there ignored, played out, buried away like a mole?. ... And as for the street and the place itself, well, you can’t imagine. The street might as well be in a country village; it has 
grassy banks on either side and poultry all over the roadway, and the cottage is more like a doll’s house than anything else, with its tiny windows, tiny doors, and tiny garden—hardly a garden, really, 
just a steep strip of land with four pear-trees, cluttered up with a hen-run made of mouldering lath and plaster and rusty iron railings tied together with string.’ 

His speech slowed as he lay back with his eyes half closed, succumbing to the irresistible preoccupation with his picture until it became a distinct impediment to his expression. 

‘Today,’ he went on, ‘I spotted Courajod himself on his doorstep, a wizened old codger, well over eighty, shrunk to the size of a small boy. Incredible! He had to be seen to be believed, with his clogs 
and his peasant’s jersey and his old woman’s headscarf! Anyhow, | walked straight up to him and said: “Sir Courajod, | know who you are. You have a masterpiece hanging in the Luxembourg. May | 
shake hands with you, as an artist, in acknowledgement?’—Oh, if you could have seen the way he took fright immediately and stammered and backed away as if I'd been going to attack him! He would 
have run away if he could. But | followed him, and he soon calmed down and showed me his hens and his ducks and rabbits and dogs, a full-blown menagerie, in short, including a raven! That's all he 
lives for now, his pets. And the view he has to look out on! The whole plain of Saint-Denis, stretching away to the horizon, full of rivers and towns, smoking factories and steaming trains. A real hermit’s 
retreat, you know, up on the hilltop, looking away from Paris out over the limitless countryside. ... Of course, | took up the subject of painting again and told him how much we all admire his genius. 
“You're one of our glories,” | said. “You'll be remembered as the father of us alll” At that his lips began to quiver again and he looked simply stupefied with horror; he couldn’t have turned me away with 
a more beseeching gesture if I'd actually unearthed some skeleton from his long-lost youth! What he said was impossible to understand, really; just a series of disjointed expressions chewed over by 
his toothless gums, the vague ramblings of an old man returned to second childhood: “Didn’t know ... long way off ... too old ... what does it matter?” was all | could catch. The long and the short of it 
is, he turned me out, and | heard him give a mighty turn to his key as he barricaded himself and his pets against all attempted admiration from passers-by. Imagine a man of his calibre ending his days 
like a retired grocer, deliberately reducing himself to a cipher, in his own lifetime! What price glory, then, the thing we’d die for?’ 

His voice had grown quieter and quieter as he spoke, and tailed off in a long-drawn-out sigh. Night had begun to fill the room like a rising tide, welling up first in the corners, then rising slowly, inexorably 
upwards, submerging the legs of the chairs and the table and all the untidy litter on the studio floor. Now the lower half of the picture was covered, and Claude peered despairingly at it through the 
mounting gloom, passing a last judgment upon it in the fading light of day. Meanwhile the deep silence was broken only by the heavy breathing of the sick child, at whose side Christine still sat like a 
motionless black shadow. 

At last Sandoz spoke. Like Claude, he was lying back on a cushion, his hands clasped behind his head. 

‘| wonder,’ he said, ‘whether it might not be better to live, and die, unknown? What a cheat for us all if this glory we talk about existed no more than the paradise promised in the Catechism and which 
even children don’t believe in nowadays! We've stopped believing in God but not in our own immortality! We're a sad lot, really!’ 

Then, giving way to the sadness of the falling twilight, he made his own confession and lay bare all the torments aroused in him by his sensitiveness to human suffering. 

‘Take my own case,’ he said. ‘Maybe you envy me because I’m beginning to do good business, as the bourgeois say, publishing my books, making some money. Well, between you and me, it’s getting 
me down. I’ve told you that already more than once but you never believe me because for you, who find production so difficult and can make no headway with the public, happiness naturally means 
abundant production and being in the public eye, favourably or otherwise even. ... Get yourself accepted at the next Salon, go into the fray, paint more and more pictures, and then tell me whether 
you're as happy as you hoped to be! ... The thing is, work has simply swamped my whole existence. Slowly but surely it's robbed me of my mother, my wife, and everything that meant anything to me. 
It's like a germ planted in the skull that devours the brain, spreads to the trunk and the limbs, and destroys the entire body in time. No sooner am | out of bed in the morning than work clamps down on 
me and pins me to my desk before I’ve even had a breath of fresh air. It follows me to lunch and | find myself chewing over sentences as I’m chewing my food. It goes with me when | go out, eats out 
of my plate at dinner and shares my pillow in bed at night. It's so completely merciless that once the process of creation is started, it's impossible for me to stop it, and it goes on growing and working 
even when I’m asleep. ... Outside that, nothing, nobody exists. | go up to see my mother but I’m so absorbed that ten minutes afterwards I’m asking myself whether I've been up to her or not. As for 
my wife, she has no husband, poor thing; we're never really together any more, even when we’re hand-in-hand! Sometimes | feel so acutely aware that I’m making them both unhappy that I’m overcome 
with remorse, for happiness in a home depends so much on kindness and frankness and gaiety. But do what | will, | can’t escape entirely from the monster's clutches, and I’m soon back in the 
semiconscious state that goes with creation and just as sullen and indifferent as | always am when I’m working. If the morning's writing’s gone smoothly, all well and good; if it hasn't, all’s not so good; 
and so the whole household laughs or cries to the whim of almighty Work! ... That’s the situation. I’ve nothing now | can call my own. In the bad old days | used to dream about foreign travel or restful 
holidays in the country. Now that | could have both, here | am hemmed in by work, with no hope of so much as a brisk walk in the morning, a free moment to visit an old friend, or a moment's self- 
indulgence! | haven't even a will of my own; it’s become a habit now to lock my door on the world outside and throw my key out of the window. ... So there we are, cribbed and confined together, my 
work and me. And in the end it'll devour me, and that will be the end of that!’ 

There was a moment's silence in the deepening shadow before he took up his complaint again. 

‘If only one felt some satisfaction,’ he said. ‘If only one got some semblance of pleasure out of leading such a dog's life! ... | don’t know how they do it, the people who smoke cigarettes and sit blissfully 
stroking their beards while they work. There are people, apparently, to whom production comes easily and even pleasantly, and who can work or not work as the spirit moves them, without any more 
ado. And they think it's wonderful, that everything they write is perfect, distinguished, and of unmatchable beauty! ... But when | bring forth | need forceps, and even then the child always looks to me 
like a monster. Is it possible for anyone to be so devoid of doubt as to have absolute faith in himself? It amazes me to see these fellows who can’t find a good word to say for anybody else cast all 
criticism and common sense to the winds when it comes to admiring their own bastard offspring! There’s always something repulsive, in my opinion, about a book. | don’t see how you can possibly like 
it once you've gone through the messy business of producing it. ... Then there are all the brickbats you get hurled at you. Fortunately, | find them stimulating rather than discouraging but | know some 
people they upset terribly, the sort of people who don’t mind admitting that they need to feel the public sympathetic. Some women, | know, would die rather than fail to please. Perhaps it’s only natural. 
Still, there’s something healthy in a bit of honest invective, and unpopularity’s a very sound training-school; there’s nothing better for keeping you in trim than the insults of the common herd. So long 
as you can say to yourself that you’ve put your whole life into your work, that you expect neither immediate justice nor even serious appreciation, that you’re working without hope of any kind, simply 
because the urge to work beats in your body like your heart, because you can’t help it, you can let yourself die happy and console yourself with the illusion that you'll be appreciated one day. ... People 
would be surprised if they knew how lightly | take their fury. But there’s still myself to reckon with, and | am so completely merciless that | never allow myself a moment's happiness. From the moment 
| start a new novel, life’s just one endless torture. The first few chapters may go fairly well and | may feel there’s still a chance to prove my worth but that feeling soon disappears and every day | feel 
less and less satisfied. | begin to say the book’s no good, far inferior to my earlier ones, until I've wrung torture out of every page, every sentence, every word, and the very commas begin to look 
excruciatingly ugly. Then, when it’s finished, when it’s finished, what a relief! Not the blissful delight of the gentleman who goes into ecstasies over his own production but the resentful relief of a porter 
dropping a burden that's nearly broken his back. ... Then it starts all over again, and it'll go on starting all over again till it grinds the life out of me, and | shall end my days furious with myself for lacking 
talent, for not leaving behind a more finished work, a bigger pile of books, and lie on my death-bed filled with awful doubts about the task I've done, wondering whether it was as it ought to have been, 
whether | ought not to have done this or that, expressing with my last dying breath the wish that | might do it all over again!’ 

Choking with emotion, he had to struggle a moment for breath before he could give voice to the passionate outburst of all his impenitent lyricism: 

‘Oh, for another life! Who'll give me a second life, a life for work to steal! A chance to die a second death in harness!’ 

It was quite dark now, and the stiff black shadow of Christine was no longer visible, while the child’s painful breathing seemed to come from the darkness itself, like some mighty, remote sorrow rising 
from the city streets. In the prevailing gloom of the studio the only object over which a faint pale light still hovered was the big canvas on which the naked figure of the woman was still discernible, 
though vague, like a fading vision, incomplete, the legs lost in shadow already, one arm gone and only the curve of the loins still clear, the colour of moonlight. 

After a long silence, Sandoz asked: 

‘Would you like me to go with you when you take in your picture?’ 
Claude made no answer, and Sandoz thought he heard him weeping.—Was it the same infinite, despairing sorrow he had just experienced himself?—He waited a moment, then repeated his question; 
this time, swallowing back his tears, Claude managed to answer: 

‘No, old fellow. Thanks all the same. The picture’s not going in.’ 

‘Not going in? But | thought you’d decided it was!’ 

‘So | had. ... But | hadn’t really seen it then. I've seen it now, though, in the fading daylight. ... And it’s another failure! Oh yes, it is! It struck me clean between the eyes, like a blow from a fist, a 
staggering blow.’ 

Hidden in the darkness, he let his hot tears stream slowly down his cheeks. He had held them back as long as he could, shattered by the silent drama being played out in his heart but now he could 
restrain them no longer. 

‘My poor Claude,’ said Sandoz gently, himself very upset. ‘It’s a hard thing to have to admit to oneself but perhaps after all you're right to keep it back and go over parts of it again. ... What's making 
me angry now is the thought that I’ve discouraged you by my everlasting dissatisfaction with everything.’ 

‘You discourage me?’ said Claude simply. ‘Of all the ideas! Why, | wasn’t even listening. ... | was too busy watching everything going to pieces on that damned canvas. As the light was fading it reached 
one particular point, a very fine, grey half-light, at which | suddenly realised what was wrong. | saw how inconsistent it all was, apart from the background that is bearable. But the nude figure in the 
centre clashes violently with all the rest and isn’t even properly balanced; the legs aren’t right somehow. ... It was enough to strike a man dead on the spot; | could actually feel the life beginning to 
break away from my body. ... Then, as darkness went on pouring into the room, | felt my head in a whirl again, as if everything was being swallowed up, the earth dropping into the void, the whole 
world coming to an end. Soon the only thing | could see was the curve of her belly, shrinking away like a waning moon. And look at her now, look! Nothing left at all now, not even a glimmer. She’s 
dead now, and black, nothing but black!’ 

The picture had, indeed, completely disappeared. Claude got up from the divan, and Sandoz heard him mumbling in the darkness. 

‘Dead, black ... but what the hell does that matter? ... I’m going to start afresh! ... I'm going to...’ 

He was interrupted by Christine, who had also left her chair and with whom he collided in the darkness. 

‘Be careful,’ she said, ‘I’m lighting the lamp.’ 

She lit it, and her pale face emerged once more from the darkness, as she shot a look of fear and hatred at the painting. What was this? It wasn’t leaving, then, the old torture was to start all over again? 
‘I'm going to start afresh!’ Claude repeated. ‘It can kill me, it can kill my wife, it can kill my child, it can kill the lot of us but this time it'll be a masterpiece, by God it will!’ 

Christine went back to her chair and the two men went over to look at Jacques, whose restless little hands had worked off the bedclothes again. Still breathing heavily, he lay quite inert, his head buried 
in the pillow, like a weight too heavy for the bed. As he took his leave Sandoz told them he was worried about the child but Christine seemed utterly dazed, and Claude was already hovering in front of 
his canvas, his future masterpiece, torn between its passionate illusion and the painful reality of his suffering child, the flesh of his flesh. 


The following morning, as he was finishing dressing, he heard Christine’s terror-stricken voice call out to him: 
‘Claude! Claude!’ 
She had fallen into a deep sleep on the uncomfortable chair near the child’s bed, and woken with a start. 
‘Look!’ she cried. ‘He’s dead!’ 
Claude stumbled across to her in a moment, aghast, not quite understanding. 
‘He’s dead?’ he repeated, as they both stood gazing down at the bed where the poor little creature lay on his back, his enormous head that marked him as the child of genius looking deformed and 
swollen like a cretin’s. He did not appear to have stirred all night; his mouth had dropped open and the colour gone from his lips; there were no signs of breathing, while his vacant eyes had not remained 
closed. His father touched him; he was icy cold. 
‘It's true,’ he murmured. ‘He is dead.’ 
Their stupefaction was such that fora moment no tears came to their eyes; they were so struck by the brutality of the situation that they could hardly believe what had happened. Then suddenly Christine 
dropped to her knees at the bedside, shaking with sobs, her head on her folded arms on the edge of the mattress. In the first terrible moment her despair was deepened by a sharp pang of remorse for 
not having loved the child enough. As the past flashed before her eyes, every day gave her reason for regrets—sharp words, grudging caresses and sometimes even blows. Now it was too late, now 
she would never be able to make up for having deprived him of all her mother-love. He had so often been disobedient; this time he had obeyed only too well. She had told him so often to ‘be quiet and 
let father get on with his work’ that now he was going to be quiet for a long, long time. The thought was more than she could bear, and her every sob was a muffled cry of remorse. Claude had begun 
to walk to and fro across the studio out of the sheer nervous desire to keep moving. His face was convulsed with grief but his tears came slowly and he wiped them away mechanically with the back of 
his hand. Every time he passed the child’s dead body he felt obliged to look at it, as if the glassy, staring eyes were exercising some kind of power over him. He tried to resist it at first but the attraction 
grew stronger and stronger to the point of obsession, until at last he gave way, fetched out a small canvas and set to work on a study of the dead child. For the first few moments his vision was fogged 
by tears but he kept on wiping them away and persisted in plying his wavering brush. Work soon dried his eyes and steadied his hand, and the dead body of his son became simply a model, a strange, 
absorbing subject for the artist. The exaggerated shape of the head, the wax-like texture of the skin, the eyes like holes wide open on the void, everything about it excited him, filled him with ardour and 
enthusiasm. He stood back to see the effect; he was pleased, and a vague smile appeared on his lips as he worked. When Christine looked up she found him completely absorbed and, as she burst 
into tears again, all she could find to say was: ‘Oh, you can paint him now. He'll keep still enough this time!’ 
For five whole hours Claude worked solidly away, and two days later, when Sandoz came back with him after the funeral, the little picture filled him with pity and admiration. It was a picture worthy of 
the past, a masterpiece of lighting, powerfully handled, with the addition of a certain overwhelming sadness, a feeling that everything was ended, that with the death of the child life itself had been 
extinguished forever. Sandoz could not praise it too highly but he was rather taken aback to hear Claude say: ‘You really like it? ... Then that settles it. As the other thing isn’t ready, I'm sending this to 
the Salon!’ 
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THE morning after Claude had taken his ‘Dead Child’ to the Palais de I’Industrie, he was out strolling near the Parc Monceau when he met Fagerolles who greeted him most cordially. ‘Well, if it isn’t old 
Claude!’ he cried. ‘What's been happening to you lately? What are you doing? Nobody ever sees you these days!’ 
Then, when Claude, full of his latest production, told him he had just sent his little picture to the Salon, he added: ‘Fine! Fine! | must see to it they accept it. You know I’m a candidate for the Committee 
this year.’ 
And indeed he was, for as a result of the everlasting grumbling and dissatisfaction among the artists, and after endless futile attempts at reform, it had been officially decided that exhibitors should have 
the right to appoint their own Selection Committee. The result had been a furore in the world of sculpture and painting and a violent outbreak of election fever complete with all the ambition, cliques, 
intrigues, and chicanery that have brought politics into such disrepute. 
‘Come along home with me,’ Fagerolles went on, ‘and have a look at this little place I’ve got. You've not seen it yet though you've promised often enough to drop in. It’s not far ... just on the comer of 
the Avenue de Villiers.’ 
Since he had gaily taken Claude by the arm Claude had to go with him, torn between shame and desire as he found himself thinking that his old school-friend might be able to get his picture accepted. 
When they reached the small mansion in the Avenue de Villiers he stopped to take in the fagade, a dainty, rather precious bit of architecture, the exact reproduction of a Renaissance house at Bourges, 
with mullioned windows, turret, and fancy lead roofing. It was a gem, just flashy enough for a kept woman, he thought; but he was rather surprised when he tumed round and noticed straight across 
the road the palatial residence of Irma Bécot where he had once spent a night, the memory of which still haunted him like a dream. It looked vast, substantial, almost severe in its regal splendour and 
made its neighbour opposite look like a bit of fancy jewellery. 
‘What about Irma over there?’ said Fagerolles, with a note of respect in his voice. ‘She’s got herself a cathedral. ... But then /’ve got nothing to sell but pictures! ... Come inside.’ 
The interior was both magnificent and bizarre in its luxury, starting in the hall with antique tapestries, old weapons, and an amazing collection of antique furniture and Oriental curios. In the dining-room, 
on the left of the hall, the walls were panelled with lacquer and the ceiling hung with a red-dragon tapestry, while the carved monumental staircase streamed with banners and bristled with exotic plants. 
The greatest marvel of all was the studio upstairs. Not too big, without a picture on the walls which were entirely hung with Oriental draperies, one end of it was occupied by an enormous fireplace with 
chimeras supporting the mantelpiece, while the other was filled by a kind of tent composed of sumptuous hangings stretched on lances, under which, on a profusion of magnificent carpets, was a huge 
divan, very low but heaped high with furs and cushions. 
As Claude was taking everything in a question came into his mind which he refrained, however, from asking. Was all this paid for? Since Fagerolles had been officially decorated a year ago he was 
said to have been asking ten thousand francs a portrait. Naudet, once he had launched him, exploited him openly and never let one of his canvases go for less than twenty, thirty, or even forty thousand 
francs. Orders would have come in thick and fast if Fagerolles had not affected the indifference and the overstrain of the artist whose tiniest sketches are always eagerly sought after. And yet all this 
show of luxury reeked of debts and part-payments, and all the money it represented, money made as easily as by gambling on the Stock Exchange, simply ran to waste through the artist’s fingers and 
that was the end of it. Still enjoying the full blaze of his new fortune, so suddenly acquired, Fagerolles never worried about expenditure. Confident that he would always be able to sell, and at higher 
and higher prices, he revelled in the glory of the fine position he was securing for himself in the world of modern art. 
After a time Claude noticed a small canvas on a blackwood easel draped with red plush. It represented the artist’s tools just as he had put them down, including a rosewood paint-box and a box of 
pastels. 
‘Neat bit of work,’ said Claude to please Fagerolles. ‘What about your “Salon”? Has it gone in?’ 
‘Oh, yes, it’s gone in, thank goodness! You should have seen the callers I’ve had. One endless procession, day in, day out; kept me on the run for over a week. ... | didn’t want to send anything; it’s 
looked on as rather infra dig., you know. Naudet was against it, too. But you know how itis. I’ve been solicited from every side, and all the youngsters want to get me on the Committee so that | can 
stand up for them. ... The thing I’ve sent in is quite simple: “A Lunch Party’—that’s what I’ve called it—two men and three women, house-party guests, taking an al fresco lunch in a forest clearing. ... 
It’s rather original, | think you'll agree when you see it.’ 
His voice wavered as his eyes met Claude’s gaze fixed on him but he turned aside his obvious uneasiness by a light-hearted reference to the little canvas on the easel. 
‘This is a bit of rubbish Naudet asked me to do. Oh, I’m very much aware what I’m short of, my friend: a bit of what you’ve got too much of. ... And I’m still on your side, you know; why, | was defending 
you only yesterday, believe it or not,’ he added, slapping Claude on the shoulder. 
He had sensed his old master’s silent contempt and wanted to win him over again by applying his usual wiles and flattery, like a common woman admitting she is common in the hope of being loved 
all the more. But it was very sincerely and with a kind of anxious deference that he promised yet again that he would do everything in his power to get Claude's picture accepted. 
At that moment callers began to arrive, and within the next hour fifteen or twenty people passed through the studio: fathers introducing young pupils, exhibitors recommending their pictures for the 
Salon, colleagues to compare notes on persons with influence, and even women wielding their charm in the hope of winning a little protection for their talent. It was an eye-opener to Claude to see 
Fagerolles playing the part of the election candidate, shaking hands with all comers, saying to one: ‘Very nice, the picture you've sent in this year, very nice indeed. | like it; feigning amazement as he 
said to someone else: ‘What! You still haven't had a medall’; saying to all and sundry: ‘If I'd anything to do with it, I'd show them when a picture’s worth looking at!’ The result was that he sent his callers 
away delighted, closing the door behind every one of them with an air of extreme amiability, behind which there was just the faintest suggestion of a snigger he had retained from his raffish past. 
‘Now you can see for yourself,’ he said to Claude in one of the rare moments when they were alone, ‘the time | have to waste on all these brainless idiots!’ 
Moving over to the bay window he suddenly flung it open, revealing on one of the balconies of the mansion opposite a white figure, a woman in a lace négligée, waving her handkerchief. In reply, 
Fagerolles raised his hand three times, then both windows closed. 
Claude had recognized Irma and, after a moment’s awkward silence, Fagerolles quietly explained the situation. 
‘Very handy, as you observe. We can communicate direct; we even have a complete telegraphic code. She wants me, so I'll have to go across. ... There’s a girl who could teach you and me a thing or 
two!’ 
‘What, for example?’ 
‘Why, everything, if it comes to that. Vice, art, intelligence, she has it all ... including a flair for success. Oh, yes, an extraordinary flair. It's she who tells me what to paint! It is, seriously. ... And in spite 
of it all, she doesn’t change. She’s just the same cheeky urchin she always was, always ready for a bit of fun, and once she’s taken a fancy to you there’s no holding her!’ 
As he spoke two red patches came up on his cheeks, like flames, and his eyes clouded for a moment, like troubled water. He had taken up with Irma again since they both came to live in the same 
street, and rumour had it that he, the smart, hardened Parisian adventurer, was letting her bleed him white, perpetually sending her maid to claim considerable sums—for a tradesman, for a passing 
fancy, for nothing at all, very often, except the sheer pleasure of emptying his pockets. That explained, in part, his being in such straitened circumstances, his ever-increasing debt in spite of the regular 
upward trend of the price of his pictures. He knew, too, that to her he was just a useless luxury, a distraction for a woman fond of painting, enjoyed behind the backs of the serious gentlemen who 
footed her bills as if they were her husbands. She thought it a great joke, and, as their perversity had forged just sufficient of a link between them and given just that extra flavour of dishonesty to their 
relationship, Fagerolles thought it funny too, and gloated over being her secret lover without a thought for all the money it was costing him. 
Claude put his hat on, ready to go, as Fagerolles also was clearly anxious to go and kept casting anxious looks at the house across the road. 
‘| don’t want to hurry you away,’ he said, ‘but you see she’s expecting me. Well, anyhow, it’s all settled, your picture’s in ... unless, of course, I’m not elected. ... Why not come down to the Palais de 
Industrie the night they count the votes. There'll be a hell of a crush, of course but then you’d know at once whether | can be any use to you.’ 
At first Claude swore to himself he would do no such thing. Protection by Fagerolles was almost more than he could bear, until he realised that there was only one thing he was afraid of: that the villain 
might not keep his promise if he thought there was any chance of failure. And so, when voting day arrived, it was more than he could do to stay at home and wait; he went out and wandered about the 
Champs-Elysées, pretending he was going for a good long walk. The Champs-Elysées was as good as any other place, after all, for he had stopped working—though he would not admit that it was 
because the Salon was approaching—and resumed his lengthy rambles around the city. He had no vote himself, as he had not yet had a picture accepted but he kept walking past the Palais de 
Industrie, fascinated by the noise and activity near the entrance: voters passing in and out, pounced upon by men in dirty smocks shouting lists of candidates. There were at least thirty different lists, 
he noticed, representing all possible cliques and opinions: Beaux-Arts lists, liberal, die-hard, coalition lists, ‘young-school lists, and ladies’ lists. It was exactly like the rush at the polling-booths the day 
after a riot. 
At four o'clock in the afternoon, when voting finished, Claude could not resist his curiosity and went up to see what was happening. The staircase was clear, and anyone could go in who pleased. At 
the top of the steps he found himself in the huge Committee Room, overlooking the Champs-Elysées. A table twelve metres long stood in the middle and in a monumental fireplace at one end whole 
trees were burning, while the talk and laughter of some four or five hundred voters, their friends and a sprinkling of sightseers who all wanted to watch the counting, rose to the lofty ceiling with a roar 
like thunder. Around the table tellers were preparing, or had already started, to work. They worked in threes, two to count, one to check, and there were to be about fifteen such groups in all. Three or 
four more were still required to make up the number but there were no more volunteers; everybody was fighting shy of a laborious task which would keep them hard at it through most of the night. 
It so happened that Fagerolles, who had been on the go ever since morning, was doing his best to make himself heard, and shouting: 
‘Come along, gentlemen, one volunteer wanted! One volunteer, gentlemen!’ 
Then, catching sight of Claude, he pounced on him and brought him to the table by brute force. 
‘Just the man we want. Now do us a favour; sit down here and give us a hand. It’s all in a good cause, so you can’t refuse!’ 


On the spot, Claude found himself made a ‘checker’, a function he carried out with great solemnity, being naturally shy, and not without a certain subdued excitement, for he seemed to think that the 
acceptance of his picture depended in some way on his conscientious application to the task in hand. It was he who had to call out the names on the lists prepared and handed to him by his tellers, 
with the most frightful din going on all round him, twenty or thirty different voices shouting twenty or thirty different names pelting like hailstones against the never-ceasing rumble of the crowd. As he 
could do nothing in cold blood, he grew more and more excited as the lists kept coming in, downcast when Fagerolles’s name did not appear, elated when he had to call it out again. This last sensation, 
be it said, he experienced fairly frequently, for the young man in question had made himself popular, having been seen everywhere, frequenting cafés favoured by the powers that be, risking even 
certain professions of faith, taking up the cudgels on behalf of the younger painters but not forgetting to kowtow to Members of the Institut. The tide of support was rising, and Fagerolles was obviously 
a general favourite. 

Night fell, on this wet March day, about six o’clock. Attendants brought in lamps and round them gathered the dark, silent shapes of wary artists keeping a weather eye on the counting. Others, in a 
more carefree mood, began cat-calling, and there was even an attempt at yodelling. But it was at eight o'clock, when a collation of cold meats and wine was served, that the fun really started. Bottles 
were emptied in a twinkling, everybody stuffed himself at random with whatever he could lay his hands on, and soon the huge room, lighted like a forge by the huge logs burning in the fireplace, was 
like a village fair in full swing. When everyone started to smoke the atmosphere grew so dense that it dimmed the yellow light of the lamps. The floor was ankle-deep in rubbish, a thick carpet of scrap 
paper and discarded voting forms, corks, crusts of bread, and even a few broken plates. People let themselves go. One pale-faced little sculptor stood up on a stool to harangue the crowd, while a 
painter with a waxed moustache and a beaky nose sat astride a chair and galloped round the table, saluting like the Emperor. 

As time went by, however, a certain number tired of the jollifications and went home, and by eleven o’clock only about two hundred were left. But after midnight the crowd was swelled again by the 
arrival of late-comers in evening dress on their way home from theatres or parties, keen on getting the results of the voting before the rest of Paris. There were some reporters among them, too, and 
they could be seen dashing out of the room as soon as any partial results were announced. 

Claude, now thoroughly hoarse, was still busy calling out names. The smoke and the heat were getting unbearable and the stench of a stable was rising from the filth on the floor. One o’clock struck, 
then two o'clock but Claude was still busy counting so conscientiously that all the other tellers had finished long ago while he was still firmly entangled in columns of figures. At last, when all the partial 
lists had been pooled, the final results were announced. Fagerolles came out fifteenth out of forty, five places above Bongrand, who was on the same list but whose name must often have been crossed 
out. Day was breaking when Claude reached home in the Rue Tourlaque, worn out but delighted. 

Then for a fortnight he lived on his nerves. A dozen times he thought of going to ask Fagerolles what was happening but shame always prevented him. Besides, as the Committee discussed exhibits 
in alphabetical order, it was impossible for them to have reached a decision already. Then, one evening, on the Boulevard de Clichy, his heart leapt when he recognized a broad-shouldered figure with 
a rolling gait coming towards him. 

It was Bongrand, who seemed embarrassed by the meeting. It was he who spoke first. 

‘Things are not going too smoothly down at the Palais,’ he said. ‘But there’s still hope; Fagerolles and | are keeping an eye on things. Rely on Fagerolles, my lad, for I’m scared to death | might say 
something to spoil your chances.’ 

The truth was that Bongrand was continually at loggerheads with Mazel, a famous teacher from the Beaux-Arts and one of the die-hards of the elegant, glossy school, who had been appointed chairman 
of the Selection Committee. Although they called each other ‘dear colleague’ and exchanged many cordial handshakes, their hostility had been manifest from the very first day; one had only got to 
propose the acceptance of a picture for the other to vote for its rejection. Fagerolles, on the other hand, who had been elected secretary, had constituted himself official jester to Mazel and fawned so 
successfully on him that the master very readily forgave his renegade pupil. But the pupil, now a master, had already a reputation for ruthlessness and was known to be far harder on novices or over- 
adventurous painters than any Member of the Institut. But he could suddenly become human when he wanted to get a picture accepted; then, with his endless flow of witticisms and his clever handling 
of intrigue, he would carry the vote with all the coolness and ease of a conjuror. 

Being on the Committee was no light task; it used to tire out even the sturdy Bongrand. Every day its work was prepared by the attendants, who set out an endless display of canvases, laid out flat on 
the ground, propped up around the walls, running through all the first-floor rooms of the entire Palais de I'Industrie. Every afternoon, starting at one o’clock, the forty members of the Committee, led by 
their Chairman armed with a little bell, started out on their round that they repeated until they had gone through every letter in the alphabet. Verdicts were pronounced on the spot, and they made as 
short work of it as they could, casting out the obvious failures without even taking a vote. Occasionally a discussion would hold them up; they would squabble for ten minutes or so and then have the 
picture put on one side for the evening’s second viewing. Meanwhile a couple of men with some ten metres of rope would stretch it tight about four paces from the row of pictures, to keep the judges 
from getting too close, as they tended to do in the heat of their discussion. Even then an occasional paunch would bend the rope considerably out of the straight. Behind the Committee came seventy 
white-coated attendants, working to the orders of a foreman. It was their job, after the decisions had been announced by the secretaries, to sort out the rejected pictures and lay them aside, like corpses 
after a battle. It took two good hours to do the whole round, without a rest or a chance to sit down, in an exhausting tramp through a suite of cold, draughty rooms which made even the least susceptible 
among them wrap themselves up in heavy fur coats. No wonder, then, that the three o'clock collation was so welcome! It meant half an hour's rest at a buffet where claret and chocolate and sandwiches 
were served and where all the bargaining for mutual concessions and the bartering of influence and votes were indulged in. Most of the Committee were so heavily bombarded with recommendations 
that they carried little notebooks to make sure they were forgetting no one, and freely consulted them when agreeing to vote for a colleague’s protégé if he would vote for one of theirs. Others, on the 
contrary, either on principle or through lack of interest, remained aloof from all the intrigues and stood about, gazing into space, smoking their cigarettes. 

After the break the task was resumed but in a more leisurely manner, in one room, where there were chairs to sit on and even tables provided with pens, ink, and paper. There, all pictures measuring 
under one and a half metres were judged ‘on the easel’, lined up ten or twelve at a time along a sort of platform covered with green baize. Many of the Committee sat there happily ignoring the 
proceedings, some settled down to deal with their correspondence, and the chairman had to assert himself at frequent intervals to ensure a decent majority. Occasionally there would be a wave of 
enthusiasm, everybody would jostle everybody else, and the vote by a show of hands would mean a violent agitation of hats and sticks above a seething mass of heads. 

It was there, ‘on the easel’, that the ‘Dead Child’ eventually appeared. For a whole week Fagerolles, his notebook overflowing, had been engaged in all kinds of complicated bargaining to ensure votes 
in favour of Claude. But it was uphill work; it clashed with other promises he had made and he met with nothing but refusals whenever he mentioned his friend’s name. He complained, too, of getting 
no assistance from Bongrand, who did not keep a notebook and who was so tactless that he ruined even the best of causes by his ill-timed outbursts of frankness. Fagerolles would already have 
dropped Claude a score of times if he had not firmly made up his mind to test his strength in obtaining an acceptance which was generally considered impossible. He wanted to prove that, if need be, 
he could force the Committee’s hand. Perhaps, too, deep down in his conscience, he had heard a call for justice and was aware of a certain lurking respect for the man whose talent he was plundering. 
On that particular day Mazel was not in the best of tempers. To begin with, the foreman had come running up with the announcement that: 

‘Something went wrong yesterday, Sir Mazel. An hors concours was turned down. Number 2530; you know the one, sir, a naked lady under a tree.’ 

He was right; the picture in question had been unanimously consigned to the scrap-heap without anybody noticing it was by an old classical painter, highly esteemed by the Institut. The idea of such a 
summary execution and the look of horror and amazement on the foreman’s face produced some irritating sniggers among the younger members of the Committee, who looked upon the matter as a 
priceless joke. Mazel, on the other hand, strongly resented such incidents, considering them detrimental to the authority of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. With an angry gesture he replied sharply: 

‘Fish it out again and put it with the accepted ones,’ adding ‘There was an unbearable row going on yesterday, anyhow. How anyone can judge like this, at the gallop, | really don’t know, if | can’t even 
guarantee silence!’ 

And he rang the bell furiously. 

‘We are ready to start, gentlemen!’ he called. ‘Your kind attention, if you please!’ 

Unfortunately, no sooner had the first group of pictures been set up than something else went wrong. One of the pictures struck him as being particularly bad and so harsh in its colouring that it set his 
teeth on edge. As his sight was failing he bent down to look at the signature, muttering as he did so: 

‘Who the devil produced this monstrosity?’ 

He was so shattered to read the signature of one of his own friends, another bastion of the holy doctrines, that he straightened up at once and, hoping that no one had heard his previous remark, 
exclaimed: 

‘Beautiful! ... A number one for this, gentlemen. Do you agree?’ 

So the picture was granted a ‘number one’, giving it the right to be hung on the line. Mazel was pained, however, and his temper did not improve when he saw his colleagues laughing and nudging 
each other as they voted. 

They were all in the same position, really; many of them said exactly what they thought at their first glimpse of a picture and then had to eat their words when they deciphered the signature; so that after 
a time they learnt to be tactful and craned forward to cast a wary eye on the signature before expressing an opinion. Now, whenever a friend’s canvas or some doubtful effort by a member of the 
Committee was under review, they took the precaution of making signs behind the back of the artist in question, meaning ‘Be careful! Mind your step! It’s his!’ 

In spite of the tense atmosphere, Fagerolles won a first victory over an abominable portrait by one of his very wealthy pupils whose family had entertained him on several occasions. It had meant taking 
Mazel on one side and trying to soften his heart by a touching story about a wretched father of three little girls starving to death; but the chairman was not easily moved. If you’re starving to death, you 
give up painting, he argued. You don’t drag three young girls down with you like this. Nevertheless, he and Fagerolles were the only ones who raised their hands in favour of the portrait. There were 
protests, and feelings ran high; even two Members of the Institut were up in arms about it, until Fagerolles whispered to them that he had done it for Mazel’s sake. 

‘He begged me to vote for it,’ he said. ‘It’s by a relative, | believe. Anyhow, he wants it accepted.’ 

Immediately the two Academicians put up their hands and were followed by a large majority. 

Jeers, laughter, cries of indignation greeted the next picture placed on the easel. It was the ‘Dead Child’. What would they send in next, the Morgue? The younger members made jokes about the size 
of the head; it looked like a monkey that had choked on a pumpkin, they said. The older members simply recoiled in horror. 

Fagerolles felt at once there was no hope. He started by trying to be smart and to jolly them into voting for it. 

‘Come along now, gentlemen. An old stalwart, you know....’ 

He was interrupted by a burst of angry exclamations. No! Not that fellow! They knew him of old. He was a crank; he’d been pestering them for the last fifteen years, fancied himself a genius, talked 
about making a clean sweep of the Salon but had never been able to submit an acceptable picture! There was all the hatred of unbridled originality, of the potentially successful rival, of invincible 
strength triumphant even in defeat, behind their shouts and exclamations, all meaning ‘Out with him! We don’t want him!’ 

Then Fagerolles made the mistake of becoming cross himself, giving way to anger at the realisation of how little real influence he had. 

‘You're not being fair!’ cried Fagerolles. ‘You might at least try to be fair!’ 

That brought the matter to a climax. He was surrounded, jostled, threatened, a target for a volley of pointed remarks. 

‘You're a disgrace to the Committee!’ 

‘You're only defending that to get your name in the papers!’ 

‘You're not competent to judge!’ 

Fagerolles was so angry that his powers of repartee deserted him. The only reply he could muster was: ‘I’m just as competent as you!’ 

‘Not you!’ came the quick retort from one little painter with a scathing tongue and a head of yellow hair. ‘So don’t think you can palm your duds off on us!’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ was heard on all sides. So was the word ‘dud’, repeated with great conviction, though it was usually applied only to the lowest dregs of their rejects and the flat, insipid daubs produced by 
the most obvious amateurs. 

‘Very well,’ said Fagerolles, clenching his teeth, ‘I call for a vote.’ 

Ever since the argument had taken a more violent turn Mazel had been ringing his little bell for all he was worth, and his face had flushed with anger at seeing his authority so flouted. 

‘Come, come, gentlemen!’ he kept saying. ‘There should be no need for me to have to shout! Gentlemen, | ask you....’ 

At last he managed to obtain a moment's silence. Fundamentally he was not an unkind man. Why shouldn't he accept this little picture, he asked himself, even though he did think it was unspeakably 
bad? Plenty of others got accepted, so why not this one? 

‘Gentlemen, a vote has been called for,’ he announced, and was just wondering whether to raise his hand when Bongrand, who so far had not said a word, though he was very red in the face through 
trying to contain himself, suddenly and unexpectedly gave way to his outraged conscience and cried: 

‘Why, for God’s sake, there are scarcely four men in this room who are capable of turning out a piece like this!’ 


The only response was a sort of general snarl; the blow had been struck home so smartly that no one could find a reply. 

Mazel, much paler now, repeated curtly: ‘Gentlemen, a vote has been called for.’ 

But the tone of his voice was enough to indicate the latent hatred and the merciless rivalry that could lie behind jovial handshakes. It was rare for quarrels to reach such violence as this one. Generally 
they were quickly patched up, though beneath the surface outraged vanity was often left with wounds that never healed and creeping death was often hidden by a smile. 

Bongrand’s and Fagerolles’s were the only hands raised in favour, so the ‘Dead Child’ was rejected, and its only remaining chance of being accepted was the final revision. 

The final revision was a wearisome task. Although, after meeting daily for three weeks, the Committee granted themselves two days’ rest to enable the attendants to put the pictures in order, they 
always shuddered the afternoon they found themselves dropped in the midst of three thousand rejected pictures out of which they had to pick sufficient to bring up the total number of accepted works 
to the regulation two thousand five hundred. Three thousand pictures set out side by side all around the exhibition rooms and even in the outer gallery—everywhere, in fact, even on the floor, where 
they lay in stagnant pools separated by tiny pathways running between their frames. They were like a flood rising higher and higher till it filled the Palais de I’Industrie and finally submerged it beneath 
the dirty waters of all the madness and mediocrity that painting ever produced! And they had one single session, six desperate hours, from one to seven, in which to tear through this baffling maze of 
canvas. For a time they managed to keep fatigue at bay and their vision clear but the forced march soon took the strength out of their legs and the flicker of colours irritated their eyes. Still they had to 
go on, walking, looking, judging till they were ready to drop. From four o’clock onwards they were a disorderly rabble, a conquered army in retreat, with some of the stragglers left breathless far away 
in the rear, while individuals here and there found themselves marooned on the little pathways between the frames on the ground and wandered helplessly about without any possible hope of ever 
finding their way out. 

In such circumstances how could they expect to be fair? What could they possibly salvage from such a heap of horrors? All they could do was to pick out at random a portrait or a landscape—did it 
matter which?—until they had made up the requisite number. Two hundred. Two hundred and forty. Still eight short. Eight more wanted. Which? This one? No, that. Whichever you like. Seven, eight, 
and that’s the lot! They had finished at last, and now they could hobble away in safety, free men! 

Another scene had held them up for a time in one of the rooms, around the ‘Dead Child’ which was lying on the floor with all the other jetsam. This time they treated it as a joke. One of them pretended 
to stumble over the frame and put his foot through the canvas, others walked all round it pretending to see which was the right side up and then swore it looked better upside-down. Fagerolles, too, 
joined in the fun. 

‘Don't be shy, gentlemen, don’t be shy! What am | bid now? ... Take a look at it, gentlemen, handle it, examine it, and you'll see you're getting your money's worth. ... Now, please, my kind gentlemen, 
think again! Do your good deed for the day and take it off my hands!’ 

Everybody laughed at the joke but there was a harsh note of cruelty in their laughter that made it plain their answer was ‘Never!’ 

‘Why don’t you take it yourself for your “charity’?’ somebody asked. 

It was a custom that each member of the Committee should have a ‘charity’, that is, the right to pick any canvas, however bad that was then accepted without question. Usually this was done as a kind 
of gesture towards artists who were known to be poor, and the forty pictures thus picked out at the last moment were like the starving beggars who were allowed to slip in and pick up the crumbs of the 
banquet. 

‘For my “charity’?’ Fagerolles repeated blankly in embarrassment. ‘But I’ve already got a “charity” ... a flower-piece ... by a lady I...’ 

Hecklers broke in at once with ‘Really! Is she pretty?’ and facetious remarks that were anything but gentlemanly, were made about the lady’s painting. Fagerolles did not know what to do, for the lady 
in question was one of Irma’s protégées, and he was already trembling at the thought of the scene there would be if he failed to keep his promise. Then he suddenly thought of a way out. 

‘What about you, Bongrand?’ he said. ‘Can’t you take that funny little dead child for your “charity’?’ 

Heartbroken and disgusted by the shameless trafficking, Bongrand flung both arms in the air and cried: 

‘|, insult a genuine artist! What do you take me for? ... No! Let him learn a bit more self-respect, for God’s sake, and never send another blasted thing to the Salon!’ 

So, since the others were still sniggering, Fagerolles, determined to have the last word, put on his boldest front and shouted, as if the last thing he was afraid of was being compromised: 

‘That settles it! I'll take it!’ 

He was greeted with cheers, sarcastic applause, mocking salutes, and handshakes of congratulation. Hail to the hero who had the courage of his convictions! Meanwhile an attendant picked up the 
canvas that had been the object of so many jeers, so much man-handling, so much mud-slinging, and carried it away. Thus was the picture by the painter of ‘Open Air’ accepted by the Salon Selection 
Committee. 

The following morning a couple of lines from Fagerolles broke the news to Claude that he had managed to get the ‘Dead Child’ accepted, though not without a certain difficulty. Claude’s delight on 
receiving the good tidings was not, however, entirely unalloyed. There was something about the curtness of the note, its tone of condescension, even of pity, that made the whole affair sound unbearably 
humiliating. For a moment he was so unhappy about his victory that he would willingly have withdrawn his picture and hidden it away. Then gradually his sensitiveness wore off and he felt his artist's 
pride grow weaker and weaker with his growing yearning for the success which had been so long in coming. Now, after all, it was practically here, so what else mattered? And as the last vestige of his 
pride fell away he began to look forward to the opening of the Salon with all the feverish impatience of a novice, living in a dream-world where wave after wave of seething humanity hailed his picture 
as a masterpiece. 

With the passage of years it had become established in Paris that ‘varnishing day’, originally reserved for artists to put the last finishing touches to their pictures, was an important date in the social 
calendar. Now it was one of those acknowledged ‘events’ for which the whole town turned out in full force. For a whole week before-hand artists monopolized both the press and the public. They 
fascinated Paris and Paris focused all its interest on them, their pictures, their sayings and doings and everything else about them, in one of those sudden, violent, irrepressible crazes that sent swarms 
of trippers and soldiers and nursemaids elbowing their way through the place on ‘free’ days, and accounted for the startling figure of fifty thousand visitors on certain fine Sundays when the main army 
of sightseers was followed by an ignorant goggle-eyed rabble filing through what was, for it, just a glorified print-shop. 

At first Claude felt rather afraid of the famous ‘varnishing day’. He did not like the idea of the fashionable crowd he had heard so much about and thought he would wait for the more democratic opening- 
day proper. He even turned down Sandoz’s offer to go with him. Then, when the day came, his excitement reached such a pitch that he suddenly changed his mind and was ready to go by eight o’clock 
in the morning, almost before he had given himself time to gulp down a bit of bread and cheese. As he was leaving, Christine, who felt she had not the courage to go with him, called him back to give 
him one more kiss and say to him anxiously: 

‘Darling, whatever happens, don’t be downhearted.’ 

Claude was quite out of breath when he reached the central hall of the exhibition, and his heart was pounding in his breast as he hurried up the grand staircase. Outside the sky was cloudless; here 
the May sunshine was filtered through the awning stretched beneath the glass roof into smooth, white daylight, while through the doorways that opened on to the garden balcony came refreshing wafts 
of cool, damp air, for the atmosphere indoors was already beginning to feel heavy, and the faint odour of varnish was still discernible through the discreet musk worn by the ladies. 

As he stood still for a moment to get his breath Claude cast an eye round the pictures on the walls. Straight in front of him was an immense massacre scene, streaming with red, flanked on the left by 
some colossal but insipid saint or other, and on the right a commonplace illustration of some official ceremony commissioned by the State; then, round the rest of the walls, portraits, landscapes, 
interiors, all looking violently acid in the gilt of their brand-new frames. But his persistent fear of the notoriously select public for this great social occasion drew his attention back to the crowd, now 
growing visibly every minute. The circular seat with the greenery in the middle that stood in the centre of the room was entirely occupied by three female monsters, all abominably dressed, already 
settled in for a good day’s scandal-mongering. Behind him a husky voice grinding out a sequence of harsh noises turned out to be an Englishman in a check jacket explaining the massacre scene to a 
jaundiced-looking wife swathed in an enormous dust-coat. The room was not yet too crowded to allow small groups to form, break up and then re-form again a little farther away. Everybody was looking 
up; the men carrying walking-sticks and overcoats, the women moving gently along and turning half round when they stopped to look at the pictures. As a painter Claude was struck by the flowers on 
their hats which looked particularly garish against the surrounding waves of shiny black toppers. He noticed three priests and, most unexpectedly, a couple of private soldiers among the endless files 
of gentlemen wearing decoration ribbons and the processions of mothers and daughters which kept holding up the traffic. Many of the visitors knew each other, so there were many exchanges of smiles 
and nods and hasty handshakes as they met and passed on. Tones were hushed, however, and the voices were drowned by the ceaseless tramp of feet. 

When Claude started out in search of his picture he tried to locate it by taking the rooms in alphabetical order but he made a mistake and began with the rooms on the left. As all the doorways opened 
ahead of each other he was faced with a long vista of antique tapestry hangings broken only by a corner of an occasional picture. He went all the way down it as far as the great West room and returned 
by the rooms on the other side without even finding the one that corresponded to his own initial letter. By the time he had reached his starting-point again the crowd had grown and circulation was 
already noticeably restricted. This gave him time to look about him again and now he recognized a number of painters, all of them doing the honours of the house, for today, after all, was their day. 
One young man, an old acquaintance from the Boutin days, obviously eaten up with a desire for publicity and determined to get himself a medal, was very busy roping in visitors who were likely to have 
any influence and almost dragging them to look at his pictures. Then there was the wealthy celebrity, a smile of triumph on his lips, holding a reception against a background of his own works, and 
being ostentatiously gracious to the ladies who flocked to pay court in an endless procession. He noticed rivals who he knew hated each other exchanging loud-voiced compliments; diffident ones 
hanging round the doorways watching their friends being congratulated; shy ones who would not for the world have gone into the room where their pictures were hung; others cracking a joke to hide 
their great disappointment; earnest ones completely absorbed, going round trying to make sense of everything and forecasting which would be the medallists. Artists’ families were there in force too; a 
charming young mother with her baby, all dainty and beribboned; a sour-faced, ultra-respectable mamma, flanked by a pair of ugly daughters wearing black; a big blousy body resting on a bench with 
a tribe of snotty-nosed youngsters clambering over her; a middle-aged lady, with still some claim to beauty, her grown-up daughter by her side, smiling calmly at each other as they passed a lady of 
the town, the father’s mistress. The models were there, too, dragging each other round to look at pictures of themselves in the nude, talking at the tops of their voices and all deplorably dressed, 
distorting their magnificent figures in dresses that made them look like hunchbacks compared with the well-turned-out Parisian dolls who would have had nothing to show once their clothes were 
removed. 

When at last Claude managed to force his way through the crowd he made for the rooms on the right of the central hall. His letter was on that side but he went round all the sections marked ‘L’ and 
found nothing. Perhaps, he thought, his picture had been misplaced, or used to fill up some small gap in another room. So, as he had now reached the great East room, he ventured into the suite of 
little rooms which runs behind the bigger and busier ones, where pictures seem to darken out of sheer boredom, and which all painters regard as one of the terrors of the Salon. There again his search 
was unrewarded. Bewildered, on the point of despair, he wandered out on to the garden balcony and continued his quest there, where the overflow from the inside rooms was accommodated and 
looked very pale and chilly in the broad light of day. 

In the end his peregrinations brought him back a third time to the central hall. This time he found it packed with a swaying mass composed of all that was famous, rich, or fashionable in Paris, including 
everyone with any claim to being a ‘big noise’—talent, millions or good looks, being a leading novelist, playwright, or journalist, or being well-known in clubland, on the turf or on the Stock Exchange— 
the whole freely sprinkled with women of all ranks, prostitutes, actresses, and society matrons. His temper frayed by his fruitless wanderings, Claude was surprised by the general vulgarity of faces 
seen like this, in the mass, by the uneven standard of the fashions which ran more to dowdiness than elegance, and by the complete absence of any form of dignity, with the result that his fear of high 
society gave way to contempt. Were these the people, he asked himself, who were going to scoff at his picture, if ever they found it? Nearby two little flaxen-haired reporters were busy compiling lists 
of celebrities present; a critic was pretending to make notes in the margin of his catalogue; another was airing his views in the middle of a group of amateurs; a third, his hands clasped behind his back, 
stood completely detached in front of each picture, majestically refusing to let himself be in any way impressed. 

What struck Claude most was the general herd-like movement of the crowd, its mass curiosity devoid of all youth and enthusiasm, its harsh voices and drawn faces, the universal air of pained 
malevolence. Envy was clearly at work already — in the gentleman making skittish remarks to the ladies, in the man who, without saying a word, gave a terrific shrug of the shoulders and turned away, 
in the two people who spent a quarter of an hour huddled together over one little picture, whispering like a couple of grim conspirators. 

Fagerolles had just arrived. Immediately he became the centre of interest first of one group then another, shaking hands all round, apparently being everywhere at once, putting his whole heart and 
soul into playing the double rdle of budding celebrity and influential Committee-man. Bombarded with congratulations, thanks, requests, he responded to them all with perfect composure, though ever 
since early morning he had been hounded by all the minor painters of his connection who thought their pictures badly placed. It was the usual opening-day rout, with everybody looking for his own 
picture and running round to see everyone else’s, bursting with resentment, and with voices raised in furious and apparently unending complaints — they were hung too high, the light was bad, their 
effect was killed by the pictures on either side, they had a good mind to remove their pictures altogether. One lanky young man was specially persistent and followed Fagerolles wherever he went, in 
spite of the latter's vain endeavour to explain that what had happened was not his fault and that he could do nothing about it. The pictures were hung, he explained, according to a numbered list; the 
exhibition panels were laid out on the floor and the pictures arranged on them before they were attached to the wall, and nobody's was given preference. He even went so far as to promise to lodge a 
complaint when the rooms were reorganized after the medals were awarded but did not satisfy the lanky young man, to whose badgering powers there seemed to be no limit. 


Claude was just on the point of breaking his way through the crowd to ask Fagerolles what had happened to his picture when a flash of pride stopped him. Fagerolles was so much in demand, and 
besides it was both foolish and humiliating to be perpetually dependent on somebody else. It struck him, too, at that moment that he must have missed one whole series of rooms on the right of the 
hall, as indeed he had, for when he went into them he discovered a host of other pictures. He ended up in a room filled with people milling in front of a huge canvas that filled the place of honour in the 
centre. It was impossible at first to see the picture itself over the heaving mass of shoulders, the mighty wall of heads and the battlement of hats, for it had caused a stampede of panting admirers. By 
standing well on the tips of his toes, however, he did at last manage to get a glimpse of the wonderful work; he recognized the subject at once remembering what he had already heard about it. 

It was Fagerolles’s picture ‘The Lunch Party’, on which Claude saw at once the stamp of his own ‘Open Air’. The light effect was the same, the theory behind it was the same but toned down, faked, 
warped to produce a skin-deep elegance, cleverly arranged to satisfy the taste of an untutored public. Fagerolles had not made the mistake of posing his three women naked but he had none the less 
managed to make them look undressed in their daring, fashionable clothes. The bosom of one of them was perfectly visible through the fine lace of her bodice; another one was showing her right leg 
up to the knee as she stretched backward to pick up a plate, and the third, while she did not reveal even a square inch of bare flesh, was encased in a gown so clinging that there was something 
alarmingly indecent about the way it made her hindquarters reminiscent of a fine, sleek mare. Their two gentlemen companions were the very acme of distinction in their smart sports jackets. In the 
background a manservant was lifting another hamper from the carriage drawn up under the trees. Everything — figures, materials, the still-life study of the food — stood out in the full sunlight against the 
darker background of trees and greenery; but the supreme touch of smartness lay in the artist's brazen assumption of originality, the false pretences on which he bullied his public just enough to send 
it into ecstasies. It was like a storm in a jug of cream. 

As he could get no closer to the picture, Claude listened to what was being said about it. Here at last was somebody who could make reality look real! He didn’t pile it on like those heavy-handed 
moderns; he could get everything out of nothing. There were nuances for you! ... the fine art of suggestion ... respect for the public ... and such delicacy, such charm, such wit! He’s not the kind to let 
himself go in for a lot of incongruous, high-flown bravura pieces, or to let his creative power run away with him. No, if he noted three points from nature, he produced three points, no more, no less. One 
columnist who happened to be there went off into raptures and then found just the words for the occasion: ‘truly Parisian painting’. The expression caught on and after that nobody thought of looking at 
the picture without saying that it was ‘truly Parisian’. 

The thought of all the admiration rising from the sea of rounded shoulders and craning necks so exasperated Claude that he felt he must see what sort of faces go to make a triumph. So he worked his 
way round the fringes of the crowd until he was able to stand with his back to the picture. There he had the public in front of him, in the greyish light that filtered through the sun-blind, leaving the centre 
of the room dim, while the bright daylight that escaped round the edges of the blind fell sheer on the pictures on the walls, putting the warmth of sunshine into the gilt of the frames. As soon as he saw 
the faces, Claude recognized the people who had once laughed his own picture to scorn; at least, if it was not the very same people, it must have been their brothers, now in serious mood, enraptured, 
graced by their air of respectful attention. The malignant looks, the marks of overstrain and envy, drawn features, and bilious colouring he had noted earlier were all softened and relaxed in the communal 
enjoyment of a piece of amiable deception. Two very stout ladies he saw simply gaping in beatitude, and several old gentlemen narrowing their eyes and trying to look wise. There was a husband 
quietly explaining the subject to his young wife, who kept tilting her chin with a very graceful movement of the neck. There was admiration on every face, though the expression varied; some looked 
blissful, others surprised or thoughtful or gay or even austere; many faces wore an unconscious smile, many heads were plainly swimming in ecstasy. The shiny black toppers were all tipped backwards, 
and the flowers on the women’s hats all dropped well down towards their shoulders, while all the faces, after a momentary halt, were pushed along and replaced by others in a never-ending stream, 
and all exactly the same. 

Bemused by the passing of the triumphal rout, Claude forgot his own quest for a time. The room meanwhile was getting too small for the crowds of visitors who still kept piling in in greater and greater 
numbers. There were no little isolated groups now, as there had been earlier in the day, no breath of cool air from the garden, no lingering odour of varnish; the air was hot and the atmosphere soured 
by perfume which soon gave way to a predominating smell of wet dog. It was evidently raining outside, a sudden spring shower it seemed, for the latest arrivals were very wet, and their heavy garments 
soon began to steam in the heat of the room. Patches of darkness had been crossing the sun-blind overhead for some time, and as Claude looked up he imagined great rain-clouds scudding across 
the windswept sky and deluges of rain beating on the skylights in the roof. The walls, too, were mottled with floating shadows and the pictures grew more and more dim, while the crowd itself was lost 
in darkness until the cloud had passed. Then Claude saw all the faces emerge from the dusk, all round-eyed and open-mouthed with the same idiotic rapture. 

There was yet another bitter shock in store for him. On the left-hand panel, paired with Fagerolles’s picture, was Bongrand’s painting. But in front of it there was no crush, merely a passing stream of 
indifferent visitors; and yet it was Bongrand’s mightiest effort, the blow he had been longing to strike for years, one last great work conceived in his desire to prove that his virility was still unimpaired. 
His pent-up hatred for the ‘Village Wedding’, his first masterpiece that had been allowed to overshadow all the rest of his career, had at last impelled him to produce a directly contrasting subject, a 
‘Village Funeral’, showing a young girl's funeral procession straggling through fields of oats and rye. It was to be his reaction against himself, his proof that he was not played out and that his experience 
at sixty was as good as the happy vigour of his early years. But experience had lost the day and his work was proving a dreary failure, one of those quiet, old man’s failures that do not even catch the 
visitors’ eye. It was not without its masterly touches, however, such as the little chorister with the Cross, the Children of Mary carrying the bier, their white frocks and ruddy countenances making a lively 
contrast with the stodgy Sunday black of the rest of the procession against the background of green fields. But the priest in his surplice, the girl carrying the banner, the dead girl’s family, the entire 
canvas, really, were lifeless creations, rendered ugly by an excess of technique and stiff with the painter's own obstinacy. It was an unconscious but inevitable return to the tormented romanticism from 
which the artist's early work had developed, and therefore the saddest part of the whole story; for the cause of the public’s indifference lay in the painting itself. It belonged to an older generation, it was 
too static, too dull in colouring to catch the eye now that dazzling sunlight had come into fashion. 

At that moment Bongrand himself came into the room, as shy and hesitant as any unfledged novice, and Claude’s heart ached to see the way he glanced first at his own neglected picture, then at 
Fagerolles’s, the centre of a riot. At that moment he must have been acutely aware that, as a painter, he was finished. Hitherto the gnawing fear of slow decay had been nothing more than a doubt; 
now, all at once, it had become a certitude; he knew he had outlived himself, his genius was dead, he would never beget another living work. He turned very pale and was just turning to make his 
escape when Chambouvard the sculptor, with his usual train of disciples, came in at the opposite door and called across to him in his thick, booming voice, ignoring the roomful of people: 

‘Aha, you old rascal! Caught you red-handed this time, admiring your own work!’ 

His own contribution that year was an abominable ‘Harvester’, one of those stupid, unconvincing female figures that his powerful hands managed to turn out so unexpectedly. He was nevertheless 
beaming with satisfaction, convinced he had produced another master work, and so eagerly parading his godlike infallibility in front of the crowd that he did not hear the laughter he provoked. 
Bongrand made no reply; he simply looked at him, his eyes burning with emotion. 

‘What do you think of my effort downstairs?’ Chambouvard ran on. ‘You've seen it, | expect. ... These young things have a lot to learn yet! We're still the only ones who count, you know, the Old School’ 
he added, as he moved on, still followed by his train and bowing to the crowd as he went. 

‘Swine!’ Bongrand muttered to himself, choking with grief and as revolted as if he had witnessed some thoughtless boor bursting in on the peaceful sanctity of a death-chamber. 

On noticing Claude he went over to him. It was cowardly, after all, to retreat, so he decided to show his courage and to prove that his mind, as always, was above envy. 

‘Friend Fagerolles appears to be a success!’ he said. ‘I should be lying if | went into ecstasies over his picture, because | don’t think much of it but Fagerolles is a nice fellow. ... By the way, he was 
damned decent about you. ... Did his absolute utmost for you.’ 

Claude made a point of saying something complimentary about the ‘Funeral’. 

‘The little graveyard in the background is beautifully done,’ he said. ‘How people can possibly...’ 

Bongrand stopped him. 

‘No condolences, please, my lad,’ he said in a harsh voice. ‘I’m not blind.’ 

As he spoke someone acknowledged the pair of them with a familiar gesture, and Claude at once recognized Naudet, looking bigger and showier than ever now that he was making a success of 
handling big business. Ambition had gone to his head and he talked glibly of sweeping every other art-dealer out of the market. He had built himself a palace where he had set up as king of the art 
world, running a vast clearing-house for painting and opening a number of great modern galleries. That there were millions in the offing was obvious the moment one crossed his threshold. He organized 
exhibitions under his own roof as well as in galleries in town, and annually, in May, he awaited the arrival of American collectors to whom he sold for fifty thousand what he himself had bought for ten. 
He lived like a prince, complete with wife, children, mistress, horses, estates in Picardy, and hunting-lodge. He had begun to make his money when works by dead masters such as Courbet, Millet and 
Rousseau, who had been neglected during their lifetime, began to fetch high prices, with the result that he now despised all works signed by artists who were still in the thick of the fight. But already 
there were a number of ugly rumours abroad. The number of known canvases was limited, as was also in some degree the number of possible collectors, so the time was not far off when business 
would not be so easy. There was even talk of a syndicate and an agreement with certain bankers to keep up the high prices. At the Salle Drouot they were having to resort to faked sales, the dealer 
buying back his own stock at very high prices. Bankruptcy seemed to be the inevitable conclusion to all this speculation and outrageous jobbery. 

‘Ah, good morning,’ said Naudet to Bongrand. ‘So you've come, like everyone else, to admire my Fagerolles.’ 

His attitude to Bongrand had changed; he was no longer respectful, humble, ingratiating as he had been in the past. He talked of Fagerolles, too, as if he owned him, as if he were simply a hired 
labourer who needed perpetual chivvying. It was he who had installed Fagerolles in the Avenue de Villiers, forced him to have an expensive establishment flashily furnished, and run him into debt 
buying carpets and objets d'art, in order to have him at his mercy ever afterwards. Now he was beginning to accuse him of being heedless and of compromising himself. This picture now — a serious 
artist would never have sent it to the Salon. Oh, of course, it caused its bit of a stir, and there was some talk of giving it the médaille d’honneur, but nothing could be worse for keeping up prices. When 
you wanted the American market you had to learn to stay quietly at home, like a god in his holy of holies. 

‘Believe me, my dear Bongrand,’ Naudet continued, ‘I would rather have given twenty thousand francs out of my own pocket than have those idiotic newspapers make such a to-do about this year’s 
Fagerolles.’ 

Bongrand, listening bravely, in spite of his suffering, smiled. 

‘Perhaps they have been rather too indiscreet,’ he said. ‘Why only yesterday | read somewhere that Fagerolles eats two boiled eggs every morning!’ 

He was poking fun at the sudden outburst of publicity which, for the past week, as a result of an article published before his picture had been exhibited, had been giving Paris its fill of the youthful 
celebrity. Every available reporter had been pressed into the campaign, and they had practically stripped him naked, telling everything there was to tell about his childhood, his father the art zinc 
manufacturer, his schooling, where he lived, how he lived, the colour of his socks, and his trick of pinching the tip of his nose. He was the rage of the moment, the very painter the public wanted, since 
he had been lucky enough just to miss the Prix de Rome and to break with the Beaux-Arts while retaining its methods. His good fortune would be a short-lived affair, brought by the wind, the passing 
whim of a nerve-racked city; and his success, hinged on half-measures and false courage, the accident which staggers the public in the morning but by evening is recounted with indifference. 

Naudet had noticed the ‘Village Funeral’. 
‘So this is your picture, is it?’ he said. ‘You've been wanting to match the “Wedding”, | see. ... If you’d asked me, I'd have advised you against it. ... Ah, the “Wedding”, that was a picture!’ 

Still listening, still smiling, though with a painful twist about his trembling lips, Bongrand forgot all his own masterpieces and his own assured claim to immortality, thinking only of the immediate, effortless 
success coming to this young whipper-snapper, who was not even worthy of cleaning his palette, and pushing him, Bongrand, into oblivion, he who had had to struggle for ten years to gain recognition! 
If they only knew, these younger generations, when they make up their minds to bury you, what tears of blood they make you shed in death! 
As he was slow in answering, he was afraid he might have given some hint of his suffering. He was surely not going to give way to jealousy; he had not yet sunk so low? The way to die was standing 
on one’s own feet, he reminded himself angrily, so he pulled himself together and instead of the violent answer he had ready on the tip of his tongue, he said quietly: 

‘You're quite right, Naudet. It’s a pity | had nothing better to do the day | thought of painting that picture.’ 

‘Ah, there he is! Excuse me!’ cried Naudet, and turned tail. 

‘He’ was Fagerolles, who had just appeared in the doorway. He did not come into the room but stopped discreetly on the threshold, smiling, bearing his good fortune with characteristic ease. He was 
looking for someone and eventually motioned to a young man to whom he wished to speak. The news he had to impart was evidently good, for the young man positively overflowed with gratitude. Two 
other young men rushed up to Fagerolles to congratulate him; a woman detained him for a moment, to point out, with a martyred expression, a still life hanging in a particularly dark corner. Then he 
disappeared after casting one solitary glance at the crowd in ecstasies in front of his picture. 

Claude, who had been taking everything in, felt sorrow welling up in his heart. The throng was increasing every minute and there he was gazing into a lot of staring faces, all damp with perspiration in 
the now unbearable heat. Between him and the door stood a rising mass of heads and shoulders, and in the doorway itself all the people who could not see the picture eagerly pointed to where it hung 
with their umbrellas still streaming with rain from the storm outside. Bongrand never stirred; he was too proud to go but stood firm, taking his defeat as an old soldier should, looking thankless Paris 
squarely in the face, determined that his end should be worthy of his courage and his all-embracing human kindness. Claude, as he received no answer when he spoke to him, realised at once that 


from behind the calm, cheerful face the soul had fled, stricken with grief, tortured with unspeakable pain; so, filled with awe and respect, he said no more but slipped away without Bongrand even 
noticing he had gone. 

Claude had yielded, too, to the impulse of another idea that had come to him as he watched the crowd go by. He had been unable to understand why he had not found his own picture but surely the 
answer was a simple one. There must be one room in the place where people were laughing and joking and jostling each other to scoff at some particular picture. If there was, that picture was sure to 
be his. He could still hear the laughter at the ‘Salon des Refusés’, after all those years. So now he began to listen at every doorway for jeers as an indication of his picture’s whereabouts. 

Back again in the great East room, the death-chamber of art on a grand scale, where they dump all the outsize canvases of clammy, gloomy, historical, and religious subjects, a sudden shock brought 
him to a standstill. He had been through this room twice already but wasn’t that his picture up there? It was; but it was hung so very high up that he could barely recognize it, it looked so tiny, clinging 
like a swallow to the corner of a frame, the huge ornamental frame of a tremendous canvas ten metres long representing the Flood, a seething mass of yellow people struggling in a dark red sea. On 
the left hung yet another depressing full-length portrait of yet another pale-grey general, and on the right a nymph of colossal proportions in a moonlit landscape, like the bloodless corpse of a murder 
victim lying putrefying on the grass, while all around, above, below and on every side, were pink effects, mauve effects, a variety of sorry visions, even a comic scene of monks getting drunk in their 
monastery, and an ‘Opening of the Chamber of Deputies’ with a long screed on a gilded scroll and a line reproduction of the Deputies’ heads, each one carefully labelled. And there, high up among all 
its sickly-looking neighbours, the little canvas, so much bolder in treatment than all the rest, stood out in violent contrast, like a monster grinning in pain. 

So that was the ‘Dead Child’, poor little thing! Hanging where it did it was just a confused mass, like the carcass of some shapeless creature cast up by the tide, while the abnormally large head might 
have been any white, swollen object, a skull or even a bloated belly, and the wizened hands on the shroud looked like the curled-up claws of a bird that has died of cold. The bed, too, was a sorry mass 
of white upon white, pale limbs on pale sheets, one cancelling out the other, the bitter end! In time, however, it was possible to distinguish the light, glassy eyes and to recognize a child’s head, a pitiful 
case of some dread disease of the brain. 

Claude moved first in one direction, then the other, to get a better view, for the light was so bad that the canvas was one mass of reflections. Poor little Jacques! They'd placed him very badly, probably 
out of contempt but more likely out of shame and the desire to be rid of his baleful ugliness. But Claude saw him differently; he remembered him away in the country, all fresh and rosy, rolling on the 
grass, then in the Rue de Douai, pale-faced and rather dull-witted, and then in the Rue Tourlaque, unable to lift his head, dying one night all alone, while his mother slept on at his side. Claude thought 
of her, too, the mother of his child, who had stayed at home with her sorrow, to weep most likely, for now she would often weep the whole day through. Perhaps she had been wise, after all, not to 
come; it might have been more than she could bear to see their poor little Jacques, already cold in his bed, cast aside like a pariah and so harshly treated by the light that his face looked contorted in 
a horrible grimacing laugh. 

Claude suffered even more deeply to see his work ignored. Surprised and disappointed, he looked about him for the crowd, the throng he had expected, and wondered why there was no one there to 
scoff. The jeers, the insults, the indignation he had had to hear in the past, though painful at the time, had given him a zest for life. Where were they now? This time there was nobody even to spit and 
pass on. It was death. Obviously bored, visitors tended to file hastily through the great room, where the only picture that tempted them to linger was the ‘Opening of the Chamber of Deputies’ that was 
never without its small group reading the inscription and picking out the various Deputies. Hearing someone laughing behind him Claude turned to look, only to discover that the cause of the merriment 
was the picture of the monks on the spree, the humorous picture of the year which some gentlemen were describing to their fair companions as ‘brilliantly witty’. But everybody passed beneath little 
Jacques without even looking up, for not a single person realised he was there! 

Claude’s only hope seemed to be two gentlemen, one fat, one thin, both wearing decorations, sitting well back on the upholstered seat in the middle of the room, looking up at the pictures and talking 
very earnestly. He went and stood near them to listen. 

‘Well, | followed them,’ the fat one was saying, ‘down the Rue Saint-Honoré, along the Rue Saint-Roch and the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, then up the Rue Lafayette...’ 

‘You spoke to them, | suppose,’ said the thin one, deeply interested. 

‘No, | didn’t. | was so afraid of losing my temper.’ 

Claude moved away again but on three occasions he listened with bated breath when the odd visitor stopped and looked up towards the ceiling; for he had a morbid desire to hear some remark about 
his picture, however brief. Without criticism, what was the use of exhibiting? How was one to know what people thought? He would have preferred anything to this terrible torture of silence. He was 
beginning to find it utterly unbearable when he saw a young couple approaching, a pleasant-looking husband with a small blond moustache and a ravishing wife as frail and delicate as a Dresden china 
shepherdess. It was she who saw the picture and, finding she could make no sense of it, asked her husband for the title. When the husband had gone through the catalogue and discovered it was 
entitled ‘Dead Child’, she was horrified, and seizing him by the arm dragged him away, exclaiming: 

‘How dreadful! The police ought to forbid that sort of thing!’ 

So Claude was left staring transfixed, oblivious of the milling herd around him which ignored the one sacred object he alone could see. It was there, with everybody elbowing their way round him, that 
he was discovered by Sandoz. 

Sandoz, too, was alone; his wife had stayed at home with his mother, who was unwell. He had just stopped to look at the little picture that he had only discovered by accident, and his heart had been 
wrung as he thought how disgustingly pointless life can seem to be. Ina flash he lived through all their youth again, the school at Plassans, the long escapades on the banks of the Viorne, their carefree 
rambles in the blazing sun, and all the burning enthusiasm of their earliest ambitions. He recalled, too, how they had all worked together in later life, their certainty of victory, their insatiable hunger for 
success and the feeling that they could swallow Paris in one mouthful. How often, in those days, had he seen Claude as the great man, the man whose unbridled genius would leave the talents of all 
the rest of them far, far behind! He remembered the studio on the Quai de Bourbon, the mighty canvases they dreamed of, the projects that were going to ‘shatter the Louvre’, their untiring struggles, 
working ten hours a day, giving themselves body and soul to their art. And all to what purpose? After twenty years of passionate striving, this; this mean, sinister little object, universally ignored, isolated 
like a leper, a melancholy, heart-breaking sight! All the hopes, all the sufferings of a whole lifetime spent on the arduous task of bringing into the world what? This, this, this! Oh God! 

Finding Claude standing quite close to him, Sandoz spoke, and there was a quiver of brotherly emotion in his voice. 

‘So you came after all,’ he said. ‘What made you refuse to call for me?’ 

Claude offered no excuse. He seemed very tired and incapable of any strong reaction, as if he were ready to drop gently off to sleep. 

‘Come now,’ Sandoz continued. ‘Don’t stay here. It’s after twelve, so come and lunch with me. I’m expected at Ledoyen’s but we'll forget about that. Come along down to the buffet and see if that'll 
rejuvenate us a bit!’ 

Linking his arm warmly through Claude’s, Sandoz led him away, doing his utmost to draw him out of his gloomy silence. 

‘Look here, old friend,’ he said, ‘what the hell is the good of being down in the mouth? Maybe they have hung your picture too high but that doesn’t prevent it from being a damned fine bit of painting! 
... Oh, | know, you'd expected something different but you’re not dead yet, and where there’s life there’s hope. Besides, you've every reason to be proud, come to that. The Salon’s your victory this 
year. Fagerolles isn’t the only one to plagiarize you, far from it! They're all doing it. They all got a good laugh out of “Open Air” but it nevertheless caused a revolution! Look around you. Look, there’s 
another “Open Air’, and there’s another and another, the whole Salon’s “Open Air’! he cried, pointing first to one picture, then another, as they walked through the exhibition. 

He was right; broad daylight, after gradually filtering into contemporary painting, had at last come into its own. The old Salon with its grim, dark-coloured pictures had given place to a Salon full of bright 
spring sunshine. The dawn of this new day had first begun to break all those years ago at the ‘Salon des Refusés’; now it was spreading rapidly, putting new life into painting, filling it with light subtly 
diffused and decomposed into nuances without number. On every side the famous blue tone was manifest, even in portraits and in the historical scenes which are really glorified genre pictures. The 
old-style academic subjects had disappeared with the dreary academic colouring, as if the rejected doctrine had taken with it all its ghostly personifications, imaginary beings and events, the cadaverous 
nudes of pagan and Catholic mythology, the legends not founded on faith, the anecdotes not founded on fact—in short, all the Beaux-Arts bric-a-brac worn threadbare by generations of painters, 
brainless and unscrupulous alike, was gradually disappearing, and even among the die-hards, both young and old, the influence was obvious: the light of day had dawned. Even from a distance it was 
plain to see. On every side there were pictures that were like holes in the wall, open windows on the world outside. It would not be long before the walls themselves crumbled and made way for nature 
itself; the breach was already wide, routine had gone down before the lively onslaught made by youth and daring. 

‘You'll come into your own yet, old fellow,’ Sandoz went on. ‘You're bound to. The art of the future is going to be your art. These chaps are where they are now because you've made them.’ 

Claude opened his mouth at last and muttered dourly: 

‘What the hell's the use of having “made” them, if | haven't “made” myself? ... You know as well as | do it was too much for me, and that’s just what | can’t stomach.’ 

A despairing gesture was enough to indicate his train of thought—tis inability to be the genius of his own artistic creed, his frustration at being the forerunner who sows the idea but cannot reap the 
glory, his despair at seeing himself robbed and despoiled by a gang of slapdash painters, a swarm of facile daubers without any conception of concerted action, who were simply cheapening the new 
art before he or anybody else had had the strength to produce the masterpiece that would be a landmark in contemporary painting. 

Sandoz did not agree. The future was still before them, he said. Then, to distract him, he stopped him as they were crossing the central hall. 

‘Look at that woman in blue standing in front of that portrait,’ he said. ‘That's a fine slap in the face for painting! ... Do you remember how we used to watch the Salon public in the old days, the clothes 
they wore, the way they behaved? There wasn’t a picture in the place that would bear the comparison. The pictures today stand up to it better. In one landscape | just noticed over there, there was 
much more life in the yellow tone-values than there was in the women who were going up to look at it.’ 

Claude winced; his suffering was beyond words. 

‘Let's go,’ he said. ‘Take me out, Pierre, will you? | can’t stand any more.’ 

Down in the buffet they had the greatest difficulty in finding a table. The place was stifling, packed with people, like a great gloomy cave made of brown serge hung between the girders that supported 
the metal floor above. At the far end, half-hidden in the darkness, three sideboards were set out with dishes of fruit, all symmetrically arranged, while to right and left were two counters, each presided 
over by a lady, one dark, the other fair, who kept an eagle eye on the jostling crowd beyond. Out of the murky depths of the great dark cavern there rose a stream of little marble tables and a boiling 
tide of chairs, all tightly packed and hopelessly entangled that filled the cave itself and flooded into the garden and the daylight provided by the thick glass roof. 

Noticing some people preparing to leave, Sandoz pounced upon their table and took it by force. 

‘Got it, thank God!’ he said, gasping. ‘Now, what are you going to eat?’ 

Claude indicated that he had no preference, and it was perhaps fortunate, for the lunch was anything but good; the trout was soggy, the roast beef over-cooked, the asparagus tasted of wet rag. They 
had to fight for service, too, as the waiters, over-worked and flustered, kept finding themselves held up and unable to reach their tables because chairs were being pushed farther and farther back until 
the gangways that were too narrow in any circumstances, were completely blocked. From behind the draperies on the left came a deafening clatter of pots, pans, and crockery, for that was where the 
kitchens had been rigged up, on sand, like the open-air kitchens on a fairground. 

Sandoz and Claude had to sit sideways to eat, squashed between two parties of people whose elbows practically met over their plates, while every time a waiter came by he gave their chairs a violent 
jerk with his hip. But everyone took the discomfort and the abominable food as part of a huge joke, and a free and easy atmosphere was soon established among the company as it made an otherwise 
unhappy situation into a pleasure party. Strangers rapidly struck up acquaintance; people carried on loud conversations with friends three tables away, talking over their shoulders, and making gestures 
over their neighbours’ heads. The women were specially animated. The throng had intimidated them at first but now they were taking off their gloves and turning up their veils and laughing gaily after 
their first glass of wine. It was this promiscuity, this rubbing of shoulders between people of all classes, good women, bad women, great artists, and obvious failures that gave ‘varnishing day’ an added 
spice, a chance assembly, a mixing-together of people that was at once unpredictable and faintly improper, and which brought a glint even to the most respectable eye. 

Sandoz, meanwhile, had decided he could not finish his meat, so he shouted to Claude through the general hubbub: 

‘Like a bit of cheese? ... And how about some coffee?’ 

But Claude did not hear. He was gazing dreamily down the garden. From where he was sitting he could see the central group of tall palms against a background of brown draperies, surrounded by a 
wide circle of statues. He could see the back and shapely rump of a female faun; the dainty profile of a young girl, the curve of her cheek, the tip of her firm little breast; a full-face view of a Gallic warrior 
in bronze, a colossal piece of sentimentality and mindless patriotism; the milk-white body of a woman suspended by her wrists, some Andromeda or other from the Place Pigalle; and beyond all those, 
statues and still more statues, rows and rows of shoulders and hips lining every pathway, flights of white forms among the luscious greenery, heads and bosoms, legs and arms all irrevocably mingled 
in the receding perspective. To the left, stretching far away into the distance, was a row of bosoms, a ravishing sight; while nothing could have been more amusing than one extraordinary series of 
noses, starting with a priest's enormous pointed nose and followed by a maidservant with a little turned-up nose, a Quattrocento Italian lady with a magnificent Roman nose, a sailor with a nose that 
was sheer fantasy, and a host of other noses, the judge’s nose, the magnate’s nose, the gentleman-with-a-decoration’s nose, an endless row of noses, not one of them moving. 


But all Claude really saw was just a series of light grey patches in a vague green light, for his stupor persisted. He was aware of one thing, however, and that was the richness of the dresses. He had 
misjudged them in the rush and bustle of the picture galleries. Here in the garden they could be seen to as great advantage as if they were in some spacious conservatory. All the elegance in Paris 
was there, the women had come to show off their clothes and the clothes had been carefully chosen with one eye on tomorrow's newspaper reports. One well-known actress attracted a great deal of 
attention as she swept round the garden like a queen, on the arm of a gentleman friend whose obliging air made him the perfect prince consort, while Society women, got up like ladies of the town, 
deliberately undressed each other with a look, totting up the cost of the silks, measuring up the lace, taking stock of everything from the toes of each other's dainty boots to the tips of the feathers in 
their hats. Some of them had drawn their chairs together and settled down as if they were in the Tuileries watching the fashion parade. Two friends went hurrying by, talking and laughing, while one 
woman kept walking to and fro in silent, solitary gloom. Others, who had been separated in the crowd, were overjoyed to find each other again. The less vividly clad masculine element moved around 
in a succession of stops and starts, congregating around a marble statue, dispersing in front of a bronze; and, although there was a faint sprinkling of nonentities, the crowd was made up largely of 
men with some claim to Parisian celebrity. Famous names were on everyone's lips; a particularly illustrious one heralded the approach of a large, badly-dressed gentleman, and the name of a 
fashionable poet marked the passage through the crowd of a man with a face as pale and expressionless as a door-keeper’s. 

Lively though it was, there was a certain sameness about this stream of fashion and celebrity imparted by the carefully filtered daylight. But suddenly, as the sun came out from behind the clouds, 
flamed on the skylights, lighted up the splendour of the stained-glass and filled the air with a shower of golden light, everything seemed warmer, the snow-white statues, the bright green of the freshly- 
cut lawns, the yellow-sanded pathways, the dresses with their highlights of satin and pearls, and even the voices seemed to change from a vast self-conscious murmur to the brisk, spontaneous crackle 
of burning twigs. The gardeners, who were finishing laying out the flower-beds, turned on the sprinklers and busied themselves with watering-cans, and a faint steam rose from the turf as they passed. 
Meanwhile one solitary sparrow, bolder than the rest, came down from the forest of girders in the roof, in spite of the crowd, to forage in the sand around the buffet, and kept one young lady amused 
for a long time by picking up the crumbs she scattered for it. 

All that reached Claude’s ear was still the roar like an ocean overhead made by the public milling through the picture-galleries, and he remembered a similar occasion, and the gusts of laughter, like a 
mighty hurricane, that swept round a picture of his. This time, however, there was no laughter but all Paris breathing aloud its approval of a picture by Fagerolles. 

Sandoz, who had been looking round at the latest arrivals, suddenly turned to Claude and announced: ‘There’s Fagerolles.’ 

Fagerolles and Jory, without noticing the other two, had just settled down at a nearby table. Jory was just saying in his usual loud voice: 

‘Yes, I’ve seen that dead kid of his. The poor bugger. What a way to end up!’ 

Fagerolles replied with a violent dig in the ribs, whereupon Jory, as soon as he saw the others, carried straight on with: 

‘Well, if it isn’t old Claude! ... How’s things? ... | haven't seen that picture of yours yet but they tell me it’s a marvel.’ 

‘An absolute marvel!’ put in Fagerolles, before expressing his surprise at finding them at the buffet. 

‘You haven't really lunched here, have you?’ he said. ‘It’s so notoriously bad. We've just been to Ledoyen’s ... a bit of a crush but very good fun! ... Why not push up your table and let's get together.’ 
So the two tables were pushed together, though Fagerolles in his triumph was already besieged by flatterers and petitioners. Three young men several tables away stood up and gave him a noisy 
reception. A woman stopped and gazed at him in smiling contemplation after her husband had whispered his name in her ear, while the long lanky artist who was badly placed and had been dogging 
his footsteps ever since he arrived, left his table to come over and continue his request to be put ‘on the line’ immediately. 

‘Oh, for God’s sake leave me alone!’ snapped Fagerolles, who by this time had come to the end of both amiability and patience. Then, when his tormentor had retreated muttering veiled threats, he 
added: 

‘It's hopeless trying to be kind-hearted all the time; they'd drive you crazy in the end. ... They all want to be “on the line”, as if the whole place could be “line”. ... It's a thankless job being on the 
Committee, you can take my word for that. You can’t please everybody, so all you get out of it is a lot of enemies!’ 

Claude stared at him blankly, then, though apparently still half asleep, he mumbled: 

‘| did write to you, and | intended to call and thank you. ... Bongrand told me what a hard time you'd had ... It was good of you, and I’m grateful...’ 

‘Grateful! Don’t mention it, Fagerolles broke in. ‘It was for old times’ sake. /’m the one who ought to be grateful for the pleasure of doing something for you.’ 

His old embarrassment returned, as it always did now in the presence of the unacknowledged master of his youth, and he was overcome by an irrepressible feeling of humility as he talked to the one 
man whose silent disdain at this particular moment was enough to take the pleasure out of his success. 

‘First-rate, that picture of yours,’ added Claude slowly, determined to let himself be neither jealous nor discouraged. 

That simple word of praise released in the heart of Fagerolles an emotion so keen and so inexplicable in one so hardened and self-centred that his voice trembled as he answered: 

‘Thanks, old chap. It’s nice of you to say that, it really is.’ 

Sandoz by this time had acquired two cups of coffee but as the waiter had forgotten the sugar he had to be satisfied with the odd lumps left by a party on a neighbouring table. There were fewer people 
now but the atmosphere was all the more relaxed in consequence. One woman laughed out so loud that everybody turned to look at her. Most of the men were smoking and a fine blue haze hung over 
the crumpled, wine-stained tablecloths cluttered with dirty crockery. After Fagerolles had managed to obtain a couple of Chartreuses, he settled down to talk with Sandoz, whom he regarded as a 
person to be reckoned with and handled carefully in consequence. Jory meanwhile turned to Claude, who had sunk back into his gloomy silence. 

‘By the way, | never wrote to tell you | was married, did I?’ he said. ‘We kept it very quiet—just the two of us—on account of circumstances. ... Still, | did intend to let you know. ... Forgive me for not 
doing it.’ 

Jory proved very expansive and gave a detailed account of his doings largely because it satisfied his egoism to feel himself well fed and successful in front of a wretched failure. He had given up his 
newspaper work when he realised it was time to take life seriously and had raised himself to the status of editor of a big art review, a post which, it was said, brought him in some thirty thousand francs 
a year, plus what he made by some obscure traffic in connection with the sale of art collections. The middle-class acquisitiveness, inherited from his father that had urged him to speculate in secret and 
on a very modest scale as soon as he was earning his own living, he now indulged to the full, with the result that he was becoming notorious for bleeding white any artist or collector who fell into his 
hands. 

Seeing his financial position fully assured, the all-powerful Mathilde, after proudly refusing him for six whole months, had now brought him to the point of begging her, with tears in his eyes, to be his 
wife. 

‘When you've got to live together,’ he went on, ‘it’s best to regularize the situation, isn’t it? You ought to know, since you've gone through it yourself. ... And, do you know, she didn’t want to do it, really! 
She was scared people might misinterpret her motives and that she might in some way injure my career. ... Oh, she’s a fine, sensible woman, Mathilde! ... You've no idea what a splendid woman she 
is; very devoted to me she is, a wonderful housekeeper, very canny, and her advice is always worth listening to. Oh, | was a lucky man the day | met Mathilde! | never do a thing now without asking her 
advice; she has a completely free hand, and, believe me, she makes good use of it!’ 

The truth was that Mathilde had reduced him to the state of a small boy who is too afraid to be disobedient and is kept on his best behaviour simply by the threat to deprive him of jam. A domineering, 
grasping, ambitious wife, determined to command respect at all costs, had evolved from the lascivious ghoul of the old days. She was even faithful to him and, apart from some of the old practices 
which she now reserved for him alone and through which she had firmly established her power in the household, as sour and straight-laced as any genuinely virtuous woman. They were even said to 
have been seen at Communion together at Notre-Dame de Lorette. They kissed each other in public and called each other all kinds of pet names but every evening he had to account for both his time 
and his money. If one single hour looked dubious or if he did not produce the last centime of the day’s takings, she took care that he spent such an appalling night, threatening him with all kinds of 
dread diseases, religiously repelling all his advances, that he paid for her forgiveness more dearly every time he transgressed. 

‘So we waited till my father died,’ said Jory, thoroughly enjoying his own story, ‘and then | married her.’ 

All the time Jory had been talking Claude’s mind had been far away, though he had kept nodding assent as if he was listening. The only words he really heard were the last ones. 

‘What!’ he said. ‘You've married her? ... Mathilde?’ 

His last exclamation was full, not only of amazement but of memories of Mahoudeau’s studio. He recalled the revolting epithets Jory used to apply to Mathilde and the things he had told him one 
morning, in the street somewhere, about the disgusting orgies in the room behind the little shop that reeked of herbs and spices. The whole gang had had her at some time or other, and Jory had 
always referred to her in fouler language than any of the others. Now he’d married her! Obviously, thought Claude, a man must be a fool to speak ill of any mistress, however much she deserved it, for 
he never knew whether he might not marry her one day after all. 

‘Yes, Mathilde,’ Jory answered with a smile. ‘Nobody makes a better wife than an old mistress, they say. | think they're right, don’t you?’ 

His mind was clearly at peace, his memory stone dead, for he showed not the slightest sign of embarrassment in front of his friends. She might have been a total stranger he was introducing to them 
for the first time, and not a woman they had all known as intimately as he. When the conversation dropped, Sandoz, who had been following it with one ear, since he was particularly interested in their 
remarkable case, exclaimed: 

‘What about a move? ... I’m stiff with sitting.’ 

As he was speaking Irma Bécot appeared. She was looking radiantly beautiful, with her hair freshly tinted to make the most of the tawny-haired Renaissance courtesan effect she always cultivated. 
Her dress was a tunic of pale blue brocade over a satin skirt covered with Alengon lace of such priceless beauty that she was escorted by a kind of bodyguard of admirers. 

When she caught sight of Claude she hesitated, feeling ashamed and even rather afraid to claim acquaintance with such an ill-clad, ugly, dejected-looking wretch. Then, with the courage of her old 
caprice, she went up and, to the round-eyed amazement of her punctilious escort, shook hands with him first. Laughing, though not unkindly but with just a hint of friendly mockery tightening the corners 
of her mouth, she said to him gaily: ‘No ill feelings,’ then laughed again to think that he and she were the only ones who understood the full import of her words. It was their whole history in brief, the 
story of the young man she had had to take by force and who had not liked it! 

Fagerolles was already paying for the two Chartreuses and preparing to join forces with Irma when Jory decided to do the same, so Claude was left watching the three of them—Irma with a man on 
either side—move away through the crowd, admired and greeted like royalty. 

‘Mathilde’s restraining influence seems to have slipped,’ said Sandoz quietly. ‘But think of the clip on the ear he'll find waiting for him when he gets home!’ 

He asked for the bill, for by this time all the tables were being cleared and there was little left on them but the littered remains of bones and bread-crusts. Two waiters were already washing down the 
marble table-tops, while a third, armed with a rake, was engaged in scratching up the surface of the sand into which scraps of food and globs of spittle had been trodden. From behind the brown serge 
draperies where the staff were now at lunch came sounds as of hearty chewing, laughter from mouths stuffed with food, and appreciative smacking of lips, all suggestive of a camp of gypsies mopping 
up the remains of a feast. 

As Claude and Sandoz were on their way round the garden they came across a statue by Mahoudeau, very badly placed, in a corner near the East vestibule. It was his upright figure of a woman bathing 
but scaled down to the proportions of a girl of ten or so: a charming, elegant little thing with slender thighs and tiny breasts and a gesture of hesitation which gave her all the exquisite delicacy of a 
ripening bud. It had atmosphere and that peculiar hardy and tenacious grace which is not acquired but which springs up and flourishes where it will, in this case in the clumsy fingers of a workman so 
ignorant of his capabilities that for years he had remained unaware of its existence. 

Sandoz could not repress a smile. 

‘To think,’ he said, ‘that a chap like that has done so much to spoil his own talent. ... If his work weren't so badly placed, he'd be a roaring success.’ 

‘He certainly would,’ said Claude. ‘That's a lovely bit of work.’ 

As they were talking they saw Mahoudeau himself, just inside the entrance hall, making for the staircase. They called out and hurried to meet him, and the three of them stood talking for several minutes. 
Standing in the long, empty ground-floor gallery, newly sanded, lighted by great round windows, was rather like standing under a railway bridge. It was built of steel girders supported by heavy metal 
pillars, and there was a perpetual icy blast from above which helped to make the ground damp and soggy underfoot. At the far end, behind an old, ragged curtain, were rows of statues, the rejects from 
the sculpture section, plaster casts which some of the poorer artists did not trouble to fetch away; the whole effect was of a sadly neglected, dirty-white morgue. The most surprising thing, however, 
was the ceaseless din overhead made by the public tramping through the galleries upstairs. At times it was deafening; it went on and on as if endless trains running at full speed were rattling over the 
network of girders. 

When the others had congratulated him, Mahoudeau told Claude he had looked in vain for his picture and asked him where the devil they had stuck it. Then he began to enquire after Gagniére and 
Dubuche and to sentimentalize about the old days: the way they used to invade the Salon in a body, stalking provocatively through the rooms as if they were enemy territory, scorning everything, then 
talking their heads off in violent discussions afterwards! Nobody ever saw Dubuche these days. Two or three times a month Gagniére rushed in from Melun for a concert but he had so lost interest in 


painting that he had not even come in for the Salon, although, as he had done for the last fifteen years, he had sent in his customary landscape: the banks of the Seine, very pleasantly grey and 
conscientious and so very discreet that no one had even noticed it. 
‘| was just going upstairs,’ said Mahoudeau. ‘Do you feel like coming with me?’ 
Claude, deathly pale, kept looking up towards the terrible roar of tramping feet, the passing of the monstrous, all-devouring mob, for he could feel it beating in his very bones. He said nothing but held 
out his hand. 
‘You're not leaving us?’ cried Sandoz. ‘Come round with us again, then we'll all leave together.’ 
Then, seeing him so weary, he felt sorry for him, realising that his courage had run out and that all he wanted now was to be alone, to hide his wounds in solitude; so he said: 
‘Goodbye, then, old chap. ... I'll be round to see you tomorrow.’ 
Claude staggered away, pursued by the thunder from above, and was soon lost to sight in the garden. 
Two hours later, after losing Mahoudeau and finding him again in the company of Jory and Fagerolles, Sandoz discovered Claude in the East room standing gazing at his own picture, exactly as he 
had found him the first time. The poor wretch, instead of going home, had been unable to help himself and had wandered back to the place, obsessed. 
The sweltering five o'clock crush was at its height, for by this time the mob was wom out and dizzy with doing the round of the galleries and beginning to panic and jostle like cattle making futile attempts 
to find the way out of a pen. The early morning chill had gone, and the heat of human bodies and the smell of human breath had made the atmosphere thick with a brownish-yellow vapour, while fine 
dust kept rising up from the floor like mist to join the exhalations from the human stable. Occasional visitors would still stop to look at the pictures, though only for the sake of the subjects now; but in 
general people were either simply wandering aimlessly about or marking time where they stood. The women, in particular, were proving obstinate, refusing to budge until the last moment when the 
attendants would usher them out on the stroke of six. A number of the stouter ladies had been driven to find seats, while others, having failed in their quest for somewhere to sit down, bravely propped 
themselves up on their sunshades, exhausted but undaunted, and keeping a keen or suppliant eye on the closely packed benches. Not a head in all those thousands but was throbbing with the last 
symptoms of fatigue: legs turned to water, features drawn, forehead splitting with headache, that brand of headache peculiar to Salons, brought on by perpetually staring upwards at a blinding 
conglomeration of colours. 
The only persons who were apparently unaffected were the two gentlemen wearing decorations who were still on the same seat where they had been in earnest converse since midday, and still leagues 
removed from their immediate surroundings. They might have moved in the meantime and returned but they might just as easily never have stirred. 
‘So you went straight in,’ the fat one was saying, ‘as if you noticed nothing amiss?’ 
‘Exactly,’ the thin one answered. ‘I looked straight at them and raised my hat. ... What else could | do?’ 
‘Amazing! Absolutely amazing!’ 
All Claude could hear was the gentle beat of his own heart; all he could see was his own picture away up near the ceiling. He stood there fascinated, unable to take his eyes off it, as if he were nailed 
to the spot and without the will-power to tear himself away. The jaded crowd swept round him unheeded, trod on his toes, jostled him, and carried him along. Like some inanimate thing, he offered no 
resistance but let himself float and always found himself back in the same place, still with his head in the air, unaware of what was going on down below, living only away up there with his work and his 
child, his poor, bloated little Jacques. Two great tears hovered on his eyelids, blurring his vision but he still stared on, as if he could never see too much of him. His heart wrung with pity, Sandoz 
pretended not to see his old friend, as if he thought it wiser to leave him in solitude, lamenting at the tomb of his fruitless life. As in the old days, the gang was going around again, this time together, 
Fagerolles and Jory leading; but when Mahoudeau asked him where Claude’s picture was Sandoz lied, drew his attention to something else and so got him out of the room. That evening all Christine 
could get out of Claude was a few brief remarks; everything was all right, the public had taken it very well, the picture made a good show, hung a little on the high side, perhaps. But in spite of his 
deliberately cool, collected manner, he seemed strange, and she was afraid. After dinner, coming back from taking some plates into the kitchen, she found he had left the table. One of the windows 
looked out on to a piece of waste land; he had opened it and was leaning so far out that at first she did not see him. Then, terrified, she rushed up and dragged him in by his coat tail. ‘Claude!’ she 
cried. ‘Claude! What are you doing?’ 
He turned to face her, white as a sheet, his eyes blazing like a madman’s. ‘Just looking,’ he answered. With trembling hands she closed the window but the shock had been so great that she lay awake 
the whole night long. 
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THE following day Claude was back at work again. The days flowed by and the whole summer passed in sluggish tranquillity. He found himself a job, doing small flower paintings for the English market 
that brought in enough to keep the two of them; but all his spare time he devoted to his big canvas. His fits of anger and frustration now seemed to be a thing of the past, and he appeared calmly 
resigned to his endless task, to which he applied himself with great determination though with little hope of success. There was still a strange, mad look in his eyes, though the light in them seemed to 
die out whenever he contemplated his abortive master work. 
About this time, too, a great sorrow overshadowed Sandoz’s life. His mother died, and his whole mode of life was disturbed. He had grown so used to the three of them sharing their happy intimacy 
with a few chosen friends. He came to hate their house in the Rue Nollet. But as success suddenly came his way and, after a rather difficult start, his books began to sell, he put his newly acquired 
wealth to good use and rented a huge apartment in the Rue de Londres, the installation of which kept him occupied for several months. His bereavement and his consequent disgust with things in 
general brought him and Claude together again. After what he had seen at the Salon, Sandoz had been very anxious about his old friend, for he realised then that his being had split irreparably apart 
and there was an open wound through which Claude’s life was ebbing slowly and imperceptibly away. Then, seeing him so calm and diligent, he began to feel more reassured, though he still paid 
frequent visits to the Rue Tourlaque, and whenever he happened to find Christine alone he questioned her, for he could see that she, too, was living in dread of something she never dared to put into 
words. She had that nervous, tortured look of a mother nursing her sick child and trembling lest the slightest sound should mean that death was close at hand. 
One July morning when he called, he said to her: 
‘You must feel much happier now, Christine, now that Claude’s really settled down to work again?’ 
‘Oh, yes, he’s working again,’ she answered, with a glance at the picture, her usual glance, sidelong and full of hatred and dread. ‘He wants to get everything else finished before he starts on the 
woman.’ 
She still refrained from putting her obsessive fear into words but she added in a quieter voice: 
‘His eyes, have you noticed his eyes lately? He’s still got that look in them. Oh, he can’t take me in! | know he’s shamming, pretending to be calm and collected. ... He wants taking out of himself, Pierre, 
that’s what he needs. ... So please come and fetch him out whenever you can. You're all he has now, so please, please help me.’ 
After that, Sandoz invented endless reasons for long walks. He would call on Claude early in the morning and drag him away from his work, for he practically always found him firmly settled on his 
ladder, sitting on it when he was not actually painting. Fits of lassitude often rendered him inactive and sometimes a strange feeling of numbness would so befog his brain that for minutes on end he 
was quite incapable of wielding his brush. In those moments of silent contemplation there was even a certain religious fervour in his glance as it kept reverting to the female figure which he still left 
untouched. Aware that his desire was hovering on the brink of blissful death, he deliberately withheld himself from a love so infinitely tender and yet so awe-inspiring that was bound to cost him his life. 
Then he would go back to the other figures and the backgrounds, still aware of her presence, his eye so unsteady when it lighted on her that he knew he would avoid losing his head only so long as he 
never touched her body and she did not take him in her arms. 
One evening at Sandoz’s, Christine, who was welcomed there now and who never missed a Thursday, hoping it might help to cheer up her ailing grown-up child, took her host on one side and begged 
him to ‘drop in’ on them the following morning. So the next day, as he had to go out beyond Montmartre to make some notes for a novel, Sandoz descended on Claude, dragged him away from his 
work and kept him out the whole day. 
They went down to the Porte de Clignancourt, where there was a fairground with roundabouts, shooting galleries, and cafés open all the year round, and suddenly, to their amazement, they found 
themselves face to face with Chaine lording it over a large and prosperous-looking booth. It was like a very ornate sort of chapel enshrining a row of four turntables loaded with glass and china ware 
and all kinds of knick-knacks which flashed like lightning and tinkled like musical glasses when a customer set them spinning and rattling against the pointed feather. There was even a white rabbit, the 
first prize, on one of them, all decked out with pink ribbons and quivering with fear as it whirled round and round with the crockery. All this wealth was framed in red curtains and draperies, in the midst 
of which, at the back of the booth, in a kind of holy of holies, hung Chaine’s three masterpieces of painting which followed him round from fair to fair, from one end of Paris to the other: the ‘Woman 
taken in Adultery’ in the centre, the copy from Mantegna on the left, and on the right Mahoudeau’s stove. At night, when the naphtha flares were lit and the wheels were whirling and sparkling like stars, 
nothing looked more beautiful than those three paintings against the rich blood red of the draperies; they never failed to draw a crowd. 
It was the sight of them in all their splendour that made Claude exclaim: 
‘Good God but they're wonderful ... and perfect for that job!’ 
The Mantegna especially, with its gaunt simplicity, was rather like a faded print nailed up for the enjoyment of simple folks, while the meticulous, lop-sided rendering of the stove, balanced by the ginger- 
bread Christ, looked unexpectedly funny. 
As soon as he saw his two friends Chaine greeted them as if they had parted only a matter of hours ago, quite calmly and without any indication that he was either proud or ashamed of his present 
circumstances. He looked no older but just as leathery as ever; his nose was still lost between his two cheeks, and his uncommunicative mouth hidden in the scrub of his beard. 
‘Well, well, it's a small world!’ said Sandoz cheerfully, ‘ ... and those pictures of yours look wonderful up there.’ 
‘Yes, and what do you think about him setting up a Salon of his own like this? Very clever, | call it,’ Claude added. 
Chaine’s face beamed with delight and he managed to answer: 
‘Isn't it?’ 
Then, as his artist’s pride was aroused, he forgot his usual grunting monosyllables and even spoke a whole sentence: 
‘Oh, if I'd had money behind me like you two, | should have made my mark like you have.’ 
He was convinced of that fact. He had never doubted his own talent; he had simply given up because he could not make a living by it. To produce masterpieces like those in the Louvre, he was positive, 
was only a matter of time. 
‘Why worry, anyhow?’ said Claude, now serious again. ‘You've no cause for regrets, you’re the one who’s made a success of things. ... Business is good enough, isn’t it?’ 
There was an undertone of bitterness in Chaine’s mumbled reply. Not a bit of it; nothing was doing well, not even the lucky wheel business. The working-classes had stopped spending their money on 
that sort of thing so as to have more to spend on drink. You could buy third-rate junk for prizes and work for all you were worth the old trick of slapping the table to prevent the feather stopping at the 
big ones but there was only the bare bones of a living in it these days, he said. Then, as there were a number of people in front of the booth, he broke off and startled his friends by suddenly shouting 
in a voice which they would never otherwise have associated with him: 
‘Try your luck, ladies and gentlemen, try your luck! Every number guaranteed a winner!’ 
A man carrying a sickly-looking little girl with big, greedy eyes paid for two goes. The table whirled and rattled, the ornaments flashed as they spun, and the live rabbit, its ears well back, went round 
and round at such a rate that it lost all semblance of a rabbit and became just a blurred white circle. There was a moment of hideous tension; the little girl nearly won it. 
Then, after shaking Chaine’s still trembling hand, the two friends resumed their walk. It was Claude who broke the silence. 
‘He’s happy, anyhow!’ he said. 
‘Happy!’ exclaimed Sandoz. ‘He thinks he might have got into the Institut, and it’s killing him!’ 
Some time after their encounter with Chaine, about the middle of August, Sandoz thought it might be amusing to go and spend a whole day in the country. He had met Dubuche not long before and 
found him very depressed and feeling rather sorry for himself but very eager to talk about the old days; so, as he was going to be out at ‘La Richaudiére’ for another fortnight with his two children, he 
had invited his two old friends to go out there to lunch one day. Sandoz therefore suggested that, since Dubuche was so keen to see them both again, they should pay him a surprise visit. But although 
he insisted that he had sworn not to go without Claude, Claude obstinately refused to go with him. It was as though he were afraid at the thought of seeing Bennecourt again and the Seine and the 
islands and all the countryside where his years of happiness had died and been buried. It was only after Christine had intervened that he gave way, though very reluctantly. He was going through one 
of his periods of feverish activity and had worked very late the previous night and was still eager to paint again that moming that was a Sunday, so he found it almost physically painful to tear himself 
away. What was the use of going back to the past? he argued. What was dead was dead and didn’t exist any more. The only thing that existed now was Paris, and in Paris only one prospect: the lle 
de la Cité, the vision that haunted him always and in all places, the one bit of Paris to which he had lost his heart. 


In the train he was still so obviously agitated and stared so ruefully out of the window, as if he were leaving the city for years, watching it gradually recede into the distant haze, that Sandoz, to distract 
him, started to tell him all he knew about Dubuche’s affairs. Delighted to have a medallist for a son-in-law, old Margaillan had begun by taking him everywhere and introducing him as his partner and 
prospective successor, a young fellow who knew how a business ought to be run and all about cheaper and better building, who had burnt the midnight oil, damn it all, and got his diplomas! Unfortunately, 
Dubuche’s first idea had been a miserable failure. He had invented a brick-kiln and had it built on some of his father-in-law’s land in Burgundy but on such disastrous terms and to such unsatisfactory 
plans that the whole affair was written off for two hundred thousand francs. After that he turned to building with the idea of trying out some personal theories which would revolutionize the whole art of 
construction. They were the old theories he had picked up from the revolutionary friends of his youth; they stood for everything he had promised himself he would do when he was free to act upon his 
own initiative but they were badly digested and applied with the typical well-intentioned clumsiness of the plodder without a spark of creative faculty. He went in for tiling and terra-cotta decorations, 
vast constructions of glass and iron, especially iron—iron beams, iron staircases, iron roofs—and since all these materials increase costs, he had ended once more in disaster, and all the more rapidly 
because he was a hopeless administrator and wealth and advancement had gone to his head and robbed him of all aptitude for work. This time old Margaillan lost all patience, as well he might, since 
for thirty years he had been buying land, building, re-selling, estimating at a glance for blocks of flats—so many metres at so much a metre, making so many flats at a rent of so much—and there he 
was saddled with a duffer who underestimated for lime and bricks and grit, put in oak where pine would have done and treated floor space as if it was sacred, afraid of cutting it up into a maximum 
number of rooms! No wonder he said he was sick of the whole thing and refused to have anything more to do with Art, though up to then he had always had a lurking ambition, being an uneducated 
man, to introduce what he called ‘a touch of Art’ into his otherwise routine jobs! From that point relations between the old man and his son-in-law began to deteriorate. They quarrelled violently, one 
haughtily entrenched behind his superior knowledge, the other crying aloud that a common labourer knew more about building than any new-fangled architect. In the end his millions were in jeopardy, 
so one fine day Margaillan threw Dubuche out of his office and forbade him ever to set foot there again, telling him he hadn’t gumption enough even to manage a couple of men and a boy. That meant 
the end of Dubuche and a serious come-down for the Beaux-Arts, discredited like that by a glorified mason! 

‘So what is he doing now?’ asked Claude, who had gradually begun to listen to Sandoz’s story. 

‘| don’t know; very likely nothing,’ Sandoz replied. ‘He said he had been very worried about his children’s health and that they take up a good deal of his time.’ 

Pale, scraggy Madam Margaillan had died of consumption; it ran in the family. Since her marriage her daughter Régine had developed a significant cough, and at the moment was taking the waters at 
Le Mont-Dore. She had not dared to take the children with her, however, for the previous year they had been seriously ill after a season in air that was too strong for their frail constitutions. That 
explained why the family was so broken up: the mother in Auvergne with just a lady’s maid; the grandfather in Paris, back on his big building schemes, keeping his four hundred workmen well in hand 
and proclaiming his contempt for laziness and incompetence; the father in exile, looking after his boy and girl at ‘La Richaudiére’, interned like an invalid incapacitated in his first engagement in the 
battle of life. In a burst of confidence, Dubuche had even given Sandoz to understand that, as his wife had nearly died in giving birth to their second child and now fainted at the slightest physical shock, 
he had decided it was his duty to refrain from all conjugal relations. So even that consolation was denied him. 

‘A happy marriage,’ was Sandoz’s quiet summing-up. 

It was ten o'clock when the two friends rang the bell at the gate of ‘La Richaudiére’. They were amazed, when they got inside, for this was their first visit, to see how the grounds were laid out; first, 
beautifully wooded parkland, then a formal terraced garden worthy of a royal palace, three enormous greenhouses and, most striking of all, a tremendous waterfall, a weird combination of rockery, 
cement, and water-pipes rigged up at the cost of a small fortune to flatter the pride of the ex-mason’s labourer whose property it was. They were even more amazed at the deserted, melancholy aspect 
of the place, the freshly raked but untrodden paths, the lawns and avenues unfrequented, except by an occasional gardener, the house itself apparently dead, with shutters closed at every window but 
two and barely open even there. 

A footman did condescend to come to the door, however, and ask them their business but when he discovered they were calling on the master he told them insolently that Sir was round the back of 
the house, at the gymnasium, and then withdrew. 

They followed the path indicated and when they came out at one end of a lawn the sight they encountered made them suddenly stop dead. There was Dubuche standing in front of a trapeze holding 
up his son Gaston, a puny child whose limbs, at ten years old, were still those of a young baby. Near them, in a push-chair waiting her turn, was the little girl, Alice. Alice had been born prematurely, 
and nature had made such an incomplete job of her that at six she was still unable to walk. Completely absorbed, the father was engaged in exercising the boy’s spindly limbs; he swung him to and fro 
for a moment, then tried to make him pull himself up by his wrists but in vain. The effort, faint though it was, made the child perspire so much that his father took him away and rolled him in a blanket. 
The whole scene was enacted in solitary silence beneath a huge sky, a pitiful, heartrending spectacle in such a magnificent setting. Looking up from his task, Dubuche discovered his two friends. 
‘You here!’ he cried, and added, with a disconsolate gesture: 

‘On a Sunday, and you never let me know!’ 

He hastened to explain that on Sundays the housemaid always went to Paris, and as she was the only person to whose care he dared entrust his children, Alice and Gaston, it was impossible for him 
to leave them for a minute. 

‘I'll bet you were coming to lunch!’ he said. 

At a beseeching look from Claude, Sandoz quietly answered: 

‘Oh no! We're just on a flying visit. ... Claude had to come out this way on business. He used to live at Bennecourt, you remember. As | was with him, we thought we’d include you in our round. 
Somebody's expecting us, so don’t let us put you out.’ 

After that, much relieved, Dubuche made a show of not hurrying them away. ... Surely they could spare him an hour or so, for goodness sake! ... So the three of them stood about and talked. Claude 
looked at him again and again, surprised to see how he had aged. His round, chubby face had wrinkled and turned a bilious yellow broken by tiny red veins. His hair and moustache were going grey. 
His whole body seemed to have grown sluggish, and there was bitter weariness in his every gesture. ... So financial failures were as hard to bear as artistic ones? ... Voice, eyes, everything about him 
in his defeat gave away the humiliating state of dependence in which he was having to live: his ruined future perpetually flung in his face; the endless accusations of having contracted for a genius that 
had never been his and consequently of swindling his wife’s family; food, clothing, pocket-money, everything doled out to him as though he were a poor relation they could not decently shake off. 
‘Don't go yet,’ said Dubuche. ‘Let me just have another five minutes or so with one of my poor darlings here, then we'll be finished.’ 

With infinite precaution and as gently as any mother, he took little Alice out of her chair and held her up to the trapeze, laughing and talking baby-talk to give her confidence. For two minutes or so he 
let her hang on to the bar, to exercise her muscles but he followed every movement she made with open arms in order to save her from hurting herself if her frail waxen fingers lost their grip and she 
fell. She had big, pale eyes, and never spoke but always did as she was told, though the exercise obviously terrified her; she was so pitifully light that she did not even tighten the ropes, like those poor, 
half-starved little birds that drop off their twigs without even bending them. 

When he turned for a second to look at Gaston, Dubuche was horrified to see that the blanket had slipped, leaving the child’s legs uncovered. 

‘Good heavens!’ he cried, distractedly. ‘He'll catch cold on the grass! What can | do? | can’t leave Alice. ... Gaston, my little one! He always does the same thing, waits till I'm busy with his sister, then 
... Sandoz, please cover him up. ... That's it! Thanks! Thanks very much! And don’t be afraid of folding the blanket well over!’ 

This was what his fine marriage had done with the flesh of his flesh: produced a pair of helpless half-finished creatures ready to perish like flies at the least puff of wind. He had married a fortune but all 
he had got out of it was this: the everlasting grief of seeing his own flesh and blood, embodied in his two pitiable children, fall into decay, and his hopes for the future of his race decline, wither away 
and rot in the last stages of scrofula and consumption. From a self-centred young man he had become an admirable father, with one great passion burning in his heart, with only one desire: to make 
his children’s life worth living; and for that he struggled every hour of every day, rescuing them every morning, living in fear and dread of losing them by evening. Now that his own life, through the bitter 
taunts and insults of his father-in-law and the cheerless days and still more cheerless nights he shared with his unhappy wife, had lost its meaning, his children alone counted, and he was determined, 
by a miracle of untiring affection, to nurse them into life. 

‘There, darling, that’s enough, isn’t it? Oh, you'll be a fine strong girl one day, if we keep it up!’ he said to Alice as he carried her back to her chair. Then, refusing all offers of assistance from his friends, 
he picked up Gaston, still wrapped in his blanket, with one hand, and pushed Alice’s chair with the other. 

‘Thanks,’ he said to Claude and Sandoz, ‘but I’m quite used to it. Poor little things, they're not very heavy. ... And you can never really trust servants.’ 

At the house, Claude and Sandoz saw the insolent footman again and noticed that Dubuche himself trembled in his presence that made it clear that the servants’ hall reflected the contempt shown by 
the father-in-law who paid their wages for the man who married his daughter and whom he treated as a beggar to be tolerated out of charity only. Every time they laid out a clean shirt for him or offered 
him, when he dared to ask for it, more bread, the servants went out of their way to make him feel they were doing him a favour. 

Sandoz found the atmosphere unbearable. 

‘We must be going,’ he said. ‘Goodbye, Dubuche.’ 

‘Oh, don’t go yet ... The children are just going to have lunch, then we'll all three come along the road with you. ... They've got to have their little walk, you see.’ 

Every day was mapped out, hour by hour, beginning with the morning bath, then physical exercises, followed by lunch that was quite a complicated affair, as they had to have special food, all carefully 
chosen and scrupulously weighed. Even the water with a faint dash of wine which they drank with their meal was slightly warmed, lest they should catch a chill if it happened to be too cold. On this 
particular day they had yolk of eggs beaten up in beef-tea and the eye of a chop cut up by their father into tiny pieces. Lunch was followed by a walk, the walk by afternoon rest. 

When the children were ready Dubuche started out with his friends down the broad avenues leading back to the gate; Alice was in her chair again but Gaston was allowed to walk. It seemed natural, 
as they walked along, to talk about the grounds but all the time Dubuche looked as worried and scared as if he were trespassing. He appeared to know nothing about the property or to take any active 
interest in it. His mind seemed to have become so warped and atrophied through his enforced leisure that he actually had forgotten what he was accused of never having learned: his job as an architect. 
‘How are your parents keeping?’ Sandoz asked, and immediately the light came back into Dubuche’s eyes. 

‘Oh, they're very well and happy,’ he answered. ‘I bought them a little house, and they're living on the income from some money | settled on them. ... After all, mother had laid out a lot on my education, 
so I'd got to pay her back as I'd promised | would. ... So far as that’s concerned, at least, I’ve given my parents no grounds for complaint.’ 

At the gate they stood and talked a few moments longer, before Dubuche, looking thoroughly dispirited, took leave of his two visitors. When he shook hands with Claude he said, without any trace of 
resentment, as if he were stating a simple fact: 

‘Goodbye. Try to make a go ofit. ... I've made a mess of my life.’ 

And they watched him trudging back towards the house, pushing Alice’s chair, supporting Gaston who was already showing signs of fatigue, and looking himself like a weary, round-shouldered old 
man. 

It struck one as Claude and Sandoz, depressed and hungry, hurried down into Bennecourt. There, too, a melancholy reception awaited them, for death had passed that way since their last visit. The 
Faucheurs, husband and wife, were both in their graves, so was old Poirette, and the inn had fallen into the hands of the feather-brained Mélie. Everything in it was disgustingly filthy and the lunch they 
were served was practically inedible; there were hairs in the omelette, the chops were greasy, while the dining-room itself that opened straight on to the dunghill, was so full of flies that the tables were 
black with them. The smell, on that blazing August afternoon, was more than they could bear. They did not have it in them to wait for coffee and beat a hasty retreat. 

‘To think you used to sing the praises of Mother Faucheur’s omelettes!’ said Sandoz. ‘They're a thing of the past now, and no mistake! ... How about a walk round?’ 

Claude nearly said no. Ever since they had arrived his one desire had been to get the whole thing over by walking as quickly as possible, as if every step were one step nearer Paris, where he had left 
his mind and his heart and his soul. He looked neither to right nor left but forged straight ahead, ignoring the beauty of the trees and the fields, with one idea fixed so firmly in his head that at times he 
would have sworn he saw the lle de la Cité rise up and beckon to him across the cornfields. Still, Sandoz’s proposal did not fail to arouse certain other memories, so in a moment of weakness he 
answered: 

‘Good idea! Let's take a look round.’ 

But as they walked along beside the Seine he realised, to his sorrow, that he ought to have refused. The place had been altered almost beyond recognition. A bridge had been built to link Bonniéres 
with Bennecourt ... a bridge, if you please, instead of the old ferry-boat creaking on its chain that used to put just that necessary touch of black on the surface of the stream! To make things worse, 
there was now a barrage downstream at Port-Villez; the water-level was now so high that most of the islands were submerged and the little backwaters flooded. All the beauty-spots, all the shady 
retreats swept clean away! It was enough to make one want to murder every engineer on the face of the earth! 

‘That clump of willows sticking up there on the left, see it? That used to be Le Barreux, the island where we used to go and lie out on the grass and talk, remember? ... Oh, the vandals!’ Claude cried. 
Sandoz, too, who could not bear to see a tree cut down without shaking his fist at the woodcutter, was just as livid with fury at the thought of anyone being allowed to treat nature in so ruthless a fashion. 


As they drew near his old cottage Claude clenched his teeth and relapsed into silence. It had been sold to some townspeople, who had put up railings and a gate against which he now pressed his 
face. The rosebushes were dead, so were the apricot trees but the garden was very neatly and tidily laid out, with little paths and little flower and vegetable beds bordered with box, all reflected in a 
huge ball of silvered glass set up in their midst on a pedestal. The cottage itself had been freshly distempered, and the comers and the door and window surrounds painted to imitate stonework, giving 
it a blatant, ostentatious, over-dressed look which irritated Claude beyond words. Everything about it that could have reminded him of Christine, their great love, and their happy early years had gone. 
To make absolutely sure, he went up behind the cottage to look for the little oak wood and the shady spot that had known the thrill of their first embrace. Like the rest, the little wood was dead, cut 
down, sold, burnt as firewood. When Claude saw this, restraint gave way to emotion. Cursing the whole world with a gesture, he poured out his sorrow to the lovely countryside he had found so changed, 
swept clear of every vestige of their former happiness. So a few years were enough to blot out the places where a man had worked and loved and suffered! Why, then, all this fuss about life if, as a 
man goes through it, the wind behind him sweeps away all traces of his footsteps? He knew that he should never have gone back. The past was but the cemetery of our illusions: one simply stubbed 
one’s toes on the gravestones. 

‘Let's get away from here!’ he cried. ‘Come on! Let’s get away! It's enough to break anybody's heart, and it isn’t worth it!’ 

When they came to the new bridge Sandoz tried to calm him down by drawing his attention to a motif which had not been there in the old days: the stately sweep of the Seine, now that it was broader 
and filled its bed to the brim. But Claude refused to be interested. For him the only appeal it had lay in the fact that it was the same water which had streamed past the old wharves of the Cité, and as 
he leaned over the bridge to look at it he imagined he saw the reflections of the towers of Notre-Dame and the spire of the Sainte-Chapelle in all their glory being carried down the river to the sea. 

The two friends missed the three o'clock train and found the two hours’ wait a painful burden to bear. They had, fortunately, warned their families that they might return by an evening train if Dubuche 
kept them after lunch; therefore, as they were not expected at home they decided to dine together at a restaurant in the Place du Havre, hoping to put themselves in a better frame of mind by lingering 
over their dessert, chatting as they used to do in their bachelor days. It was nearly eight o'clock when they sat down to their meal. 

No sooner was Claude outside the station, with his feet on the Paris pavements again, than his nervous agitation disappeared; he felt he was back on his own ground. But he remained cold and aloof 
in his now customary manner, in spite of Sandoz’s attempts to cheer him up by treating him to a flow of lively conversation, rich, savoury food, and heady wines worthy of a lover trying to win round a 
mistress. Cheerfulness, however, refused to be coaxed, and in the end Sandoz’s own gaiety abated. That thankless countryside, the Bennecourt they remembered but which had forgotten them, where 
they had not found so much as a stone to recall the days they had spent there! It shattered all the hopes of immortality he had ever held. If things that are everlasting, forget so quickly, how can men 
be expected to remember even for an hour? 

‘That's the sort of thing that brings me out in a cold sweat,’ he went on. ‘Has it ever struck you that posterity may not be the fair, impartial judge we like to think it is? We console ourselves for being 
spurned and rejected by relying on getting a fair deal from the future, just as the faithful put up with abomination on this earth because they firmly believe in another life where everyone shall have his 
deserts. Suppose the artist’s paradise turned out to be as non-existent as the Catholic’s, and future generations proved just as misguided as the present one and persisted in liking pretty-pretty dabbling 
better than honest-to-goodness painting! ... What a cheat for us all, to have lived like slaves, noses to the grindstone all to no purpose! ... And it isn’t impossible, after all. There are some accepted 
masterpieces for which | myself wouldn’t give a twopenny damn. Classical training has given us a wrong view of everything and forces us to acclaim as geniuses a lot of fellows who are no more than 
just competent, facile painters, while what we might really prefer is the work of more emancipated but less even artists known only to the initiated few. Immortality at present depends entirely on the 
average, middle-class mind and is reserved only for the names that have been most forcefully impressed upon us while we were still unable to defend ourselves. ... Perhaps that’s the sort of thing 
that’s best left unsaid. It's certainly the sort of thing that gives me the shudders! How could | possibly have the courage to carry on and stand up to all the mud-slinging if | couldn’t console myself with 
the illusion that one day | shall be accepted and understood?’ 

Claude, after listening despondently, answered with a gesture of bitter indifference. 
‘What the hell does it matter, anyway?’ he asked. ‘The future’s as empty as the present, and we're bigger fools than the ones who kill each other for a woman. When the earth falls to dust in space like 
a withered walnut, our works won't even be a speck among the rest!’ 

‘True enough,’ replied Sandoz, now deathly pale. ‘So what is the good of trying to fill the void? We know there’s nothing beyond it, yet we're all too proud to admit it!’ 

On leaving the restaurant they strolled about the streets and fetched up after a time at a café. There they sat philosophizing and plumbing the depths of sentimental misery in reminiscences of their 
childhood. It was one o'clock in the morning when they decided it was time to go home. 

Then Sandoz talked about going with Claude as far as the Rue Tourlaque. It was a magnificent August night, warm, with a sky thick with stars, and as they were making a detour and going up through 
the European quarter, they had to pass the old Café Baudequin on the Boulevard des Batignolles. It had changed hands three times since the old days, and the inside had been completely reorganized 
and redecorated and now sported two billiard tables. As time went by new layers of customers had come and heaped up on top of each other till the old originals were buried beneath them like so many 
lost tribes. Curiosity, however, mingled with the sentimental attachment for things of the past which they had been reviving all day, sent the pair of them across the boulevard to cast an eye over the 
café through the wide-open door. They both wanted to see their old table at the far end on the left. 

‘| say, look there!’ said Sandoz in a startled voice. 

‘Gagniére!’ murmured Claude. 

And Gagniere it was, sitting all alone at the same table at the far end of the empty café. He must have come in from Melun for one of the Sunday concerts he was so fond of, and then, to kill time 
afterwards, have wandered up to the Café Baudequin out of sheer force of habit. Not a single one of his old friends ever went there now but he had gone and sat there, as of old, the solitary witness of 
an earlier age. He still had not touched his glass of beer but sat staring at it, so lost in thought that he did not even stir when the waiters began to pile the chairs on the tables all around him ready for 
the cleaners the following morning. 

The two friends hurried away, disturbed by the sight of the vague figure from the past, like children afraid of a ghost. At the Rue Tourlaque they separated. 

‘Ah, that miserable Dubuche!’ said Sandoz as he shook Claude’s hand. ‘He certainly spoilt the day for us!’ 

As soon as November came round and all his old friends were back in Paris again, Sandoz planned to get them all together at one of his regular Thursday evening dinner-parties. He had never dropped 
his ‘Thursdays’, and they still gave him more pleasure than anything else. His books were selling, he was making money, his flat in the Rue de Londres was nothing short of luxurious in comparison 
with the little place in the Batignolles; but he himself was still the same. 

This time, in his usual kind-hearted way, he meant to take Claude completely out of himself by giving him an evening like the ones he so used to enjoy in his carefree younger days, so he paid particular 
attention to the invitations. There would be Claude and Christine, of course; Jory and his wife, for now they were married she could hardly be left out; Dubuche, who always came alone, Fagerolles, 
Mahoudeau, and Gagniére. That would make ten, all belonging to the old gang; not a single outsider, so everyone would feel at home with the rest and enjoy himself. 

Henriette, however, was not so certain and hesitated over their list of guests. 

‘Fagerolles?’ she said. ‘Do you really think he'll fit in with the others now? They're not quite as fond of him as they used to be, are they? ... Nor of Claude, what’s more. I’ve noticed a certain coldness...’ 
‘A certain coldness!’ Sandoz broke in, determined not to agree. ‘Women are funny! They never know when a thing’s serious and when it isn’t! Men can rag each other mercilessly and still remain good 
friends.’ 

For this particular Thursday Henriette prepared her menu with the greatest care. She had a small staff now: a cook and butler, and although she no longer did her own cooking she kept an excellent 
table, out of consideration for her husband, whose only vice was a liking for good food. She accompanied the cook to the markets and went in person to deal with her suppliers. They were both fond of 
exotic dishes, and on this occasion they decided on oxtail soup, grilled red mullet, fillet of beef with mushrooms, ravioli a /‘italienne, hazel-hens from Russia and a truffle salad, as well as caviar and 
kilkis for hors d’work, a praline ice-cream, a little Hungarian cheese, green as an emerald, some fruit and pastries. To drink, simply some decanters of vintage claret, Chambertin with the roast and 
sparkling Moselle as a change from the same old champagne with the dessert. By seven o'clock they were ready to receive their guests, Sandoz in ordinary morning clothes, Henriette very elegant in 
a plain black satin dress, for their parties were never formal affairs. 

Their drawing-room that they had been furnishing by slow degrees, was now an amazing array of antiques; furniture, tapestries, ornaments, and bric-a-brac of all periods from all over the world poured 
into it in an uncontrollable stream which sprang originally from the piece of old Rouen pottery Henriette gave to her husband for one of his birthdays when they lived up in the Batignolles. Now they 
used to scour the antique-shops together and derived endless pleasure from their purchases. To Sandoz it meant satisfying the desires of his youth, realising all the romantic ambitions he had gleaned 
from his early reading. The result was that this notoriously modern writer lived in the now old-fashioned medieval setting which had been his ideal when he was fifteen. He excused himself by saying 
that fine modern furniture was too expensive, and that you could so easily give a room both colour and character with old things, even though not of the best. He was no collector; all he was interested 
in was a setting, a striking general effect. And there was no denying that his drawing-room, lit by two old Delft lamps, produced a remarkable over-all effect of soft, warm colouring, compounded of the 
dull gold of the dalmatics used to upholster the chairs, the yellowing inlays of the Dutch and Italian cabinets, the delicately blended tints in the Oriental hangings, and the hundred and one touches of 
colour from the ivories, china, and enamels, all softened by the passage of time, contrasting with the neutral, deep red paper on the walls. 

Claude and Christine were the first to arrive, Christine wearing her only black silk dress, a poor, threadbare garment she carefully kept in good repair for such special occasions. Henriette immediately 
took both her hands and drew her over to a settee. She had taken a great liking to Christine and was surprised to see her looking unusually pale, with a restless, anxious look in her eyes; but Christine 
assured her, when she asked what was the matter, whether she was not feeling well, that she was perfectly happy and very glad she had been able to come. And yet she kept on glancing at Claude 
as if she wanted to be sure what was going on in his mind. Claude himself appeared very excited, and was much more lively and talkative than he had been for months. Once in a while, however, he 
would be suddenly calm, would stop talking and gaze wide-eyed into space, as if he was aware of something calling to him from a long way off. 

‘| finished your book last night, Pierre,’ he said to Sandoz, as they stood in front of the great log fire. ‘A damned fine piece of work, old fellow! You've shut the critics up this time.’ 

Sandoz’s latest novel had just come out, and although the critics had not yet laid down their arms, it had been one of those resounding successes which make any man proof against the attacks of his 
adversaries, however persistent. Besides, Sandoz knew perfectly well that even when he had won his battle fighting would break out again every time he published a new book. His magnum opus, the 
series of novels he had planned, was now well advanced, and he was bringing out volume after volume with steady determination, making straight for the goal he had set himself, refusing to let anything, 
obstacles, calumny, or fatigue stand in his way. 

‘So you really think they're weakening, do you?’ replied Sandoz gaily. ‘Well, one of them has certainly committed himself so far as to acknowledge my good intentions, so it does look as if degeneration’s 
setin! ... But don’t worry, they'll make up for it. Some of them | know are too far removed from my way of thinking ever to be able to accept my literary concepts, my outspoken language, my “physiological 
men’, and the influence of environment ... and I’m speaking now of fellow-writers | respect, not of the vulgar herd of fools and blackguards. There’s only one way of working and being happy at the 
same time, and that is never to rely on either good faith or justice. If you want to prove you're right, you've got to die first.’ 

Claude’s eyes suddenly turned towards one corner of the room and apparently looked through the wall into space to where something had beckoned to him. They clouded for a moment, then they 
turned back to Sandoz, to whom Claude replied: 

‘That's only your way of looking at it. If / were to kick the bucket, | should still be in the wrong. ... Still, that book of yours certainly gave me something to think about. I’ve been trying to paint all day but 
couldn't do a stroke. It’s a good job | can’t be jealous of an author; if! could, you'd lead me a hell of a dance!’ 

At this point the door was opened and in sailed Mathilde, followed by Jory. She was handsomely dressed, in a tunic of nasturtium-coloured velvet over a straw-coloured satin skirt, diamond ear-rings, 
and a large spray of roses on her bosom. Claude, who remembered her as scraggy and wizened, was so surprised that he hardly recognized her, she had turned into such a fine, buxom blonde. Her 
disturbingly vulgar ugliness had blossomed out into a sort of middle-class comeliness and her mouth, once full of great black gaps, when she deigned to smile or rather curl up her lip, now revealed a 
set of teeth of unexpected whiteness. Obviously, she had scaled the topmost heights of respectability and her forty-five years gave her a certain air of authority, since her husband was so many years 
her junior that he might have been her nephew. The only thing she had not lost was her liking for violent perfumes. She drenched herself with the most overpowering essences, as if she wanted to drive 
out all the aromatic odours that had impregnated her skin when she lived at the herb-shop. But do what she would, the bitter tang of rhubarb, the sharp smell of elder, and the fiery breath of peppermint 
persisted; and no sooner had she walked across the drawing-room than it was filled with the indefinable odour of a drug-store, corrected by a dash of musk. 

Henriette, who had risen to greet her, offered her a chair facing Christine. 

‘You know each other, of course,’ she said. ‘You've met here before.’ 

Mathilde acknowledged Christine by a cold, distant glance at her modest finery, and that was all. Christine had lived in sin for a long time before she was married, so Mathilde had heard, and on that 
point she had very firm ideas, especially since the broad-mindedness of the artistic and literary world had opened the door of one or two drawing-rooms to her. Henriette thought her unbearable, and 
resumed her conversation with Christine after a minimum of formalities. 


After shaking hands with Sandoz and Claude, Jory joined them in front of the fire and at once began offering apologies to his host for an article that had appeared in his review that morning, severely 
criticizing Sandoz’s novel. 

‘You know what it’s like,’ he said. ‘Nobody's master in his own house. ... | ought really to do everything myself but | haven't got the time! Do you know, | hadn't actually read that article; | printed it on 
trust, so you can imagine my fury when | read it through just now. ... | can’t say how sorry | am....’ 

‘Don't worry about that,’ said Sandoz quietly. ‘It's the sort of thing that was bound to happen. Since my enemies are beginning to sing my praises, there are only my friends left to run me down!’ 

The door half opened again, and this time Gagniére stepped in very unobtrusively, like some vague, colourless wraith. He had come straight in from Melun, alone, for he kept his wife strictly to himself. 
When he came in to dinner like this he always brought the dust of the provinces in on his boots and carried it away again when he went to catch the night train. Otherwise he was practically unchanged; 
he seemed to grow younger and blonder as the years went by. 

‘Ah! Here’s Gagniére!’ cried Sandoz, and while Gagniére was busy greeting the ladies Mahoudeau made his entry. His hair was quite white now, and his shy-looking face was heavily lined, though 
there was still something childlike in his flickering eyes. He still wore his trousers too short and his jacket too tight across the back, in spite of all the money he was making; for the dealer he worked for 
had put on the market some charming statuettes of his which were now a familiar sight on drawing-room mantelpieces and side-tables. 

Sandoz and Claude turned away from the fire, eager to witness the meeting of Mahoudeau and Mathilde and Jory. But everything went off very simply. Mahoudeau was just on the point of making a 
respectful bow when Jory, with his typical blissful ignorance, decided it was his duty to introduce them that he did, for what was probably the twentieth time. 

‘My wife, old fellow! Shake hands now, the pair of you!’ 

And with all the gravity of two well-bred people who find themselves hustled into rather rapid familiarity, Mathilde and Mahoudeau shook hands. But as soon as the latter had gone through all the 
motions that were expected of him, he went over to join Gagniére in one corner of the room, and the pair of them were soon smirking quietly together as they recalled, in no uncertain terms, the orgies 
of the herb-shop days. She’d got some new teeth now, eh? It was a good job she couldn't bite in the old days! 

The party was still waiting for Dubuche, who had faithfully promised he would come. 

‘There are only going to be nine of us, not ten,’ Henriette explained. ‘We had a note from Fagerolles this morning, saying he was sorry but he had an official banquet to attend at very short notice. ... 
He’s going to try to get away and look in about eleven.’ 

At that moment a telegram was brought in. It was from Dubuche: ‘Sorry impossible come. Worried Alice’s cough.’ 

‘Ah well, that makes us eight,’ said Henriette, with the vexed resignation of a hostess who sees her guests falling away one by one. 

So when the manservant opened the dining-room door and announced that dinner was served, she added: 

‘Well, we're all here. ... Claude, may | take your arm?’ and led in her guests. 

Sandoz took in Mathilde and Jory Christine, while Mahoudeau and Gagniére brought up the rear, still making crude jokes about what they called ‘la belle Mathilde’s upholstery’. 

After the discreetly shaded drawing-room, they found the big dining-room ablaze with lights. The old-fashioned plates hanging all round the walls were as gay and cheerful as brightly coloured prints, 
while the two dressers, one for glass, the other for silver, sparkled like jewellers’ show-cases. Under the huge chandelier in the middle of the room the table, too, was one flickering mass of light and 
colour, all thrown into high relief by the spotless whiteness of the cloth—the cutlery, in orderly array between the hand-painted plates, the cut glass, the red and white decanters, the hors d’work 
symmetrically arranged around the centrepiece, a basket of purple roses. 

Henriette sat between Claude and Mahoudeau; Sandoz had Christine on one side, Mathilde on the other, while Jory and Gagniére sat at the ends of the table. The butler had hardly finished serving 
the soup before Madam Jory let drop a few unfortunate words. With the best of intentions, not having heard her husband's excuses, she said to her host: 

‘Well, were you pleased with this morning's article? Edouard read the proofs himself, so carefully!’ 

Jory, terribly embarrassed, immediately corrected her. 
‘Indeed | did not! It's a dreadful article! It went through the other night when | was away; you know it did.’ 

By the awkward silence that followed she knew that she had said something wrong but she made the situation even more awkward by giving him a withering look and saying in a loud voice, intending 
to crush him with her disapproval: 

‘| see. Another of your lies! ... | was only repeating what you'd told me, so why do you try to make me look a fool? | don’t like that sort of thing.’ 

That cast a blight over the meal from the start. Henriette did her best to rouse an interest in the kilkis but in vain. Christine was the only one who liked them. Sandoz, tickled by Jory’s embarrassment, 
gaily reminded him, when the grilled mullet were brought in, of a lunch they had once had in Marseilles. Marseilles! The only place where people know how to eat! 

Without any transition, Claude, who had been lost in thought, suddenly asked, as though wakening from a dream: 

‘Have they decided yet who’s going to do the new decoration at the Hotel de Ville?’ 

To which Mahoudeau replied: 

‘Not yet but they will soon. ... | shan’t be doing anything, as I've got no connections. ... Even Fagerolles isn’t too sure. He’s quite worried, really. Things are not going too smoothly, so | suppose that’s 
why he’s not here tonight. ... Ah, the days of plenty are over for him. It’s all turning to dust, them and their paintings at fancy prices.’ 

He laughed, and there was a note of satisfaction in his laugh which was echoed at the other end of the table by a similar snigger from Gagniére. Then the pair of them began to grow gleeful over the 
impending disaster which was causing consternation among the younger artists. It was bound to happen, they pointed out; it had all been foreseen; the inflated prices pictures had been fetching were 
bound to lead to a crash. As soon as private collectors, following the lead given by the Stock Exchange, panicked at the prospect of a falling market, prices had started to go down with a wallop and 
were dropping every day, so nobody was selling a thing. And what a sight the famous Naudet had been in the midst of the rout! At first he had managed to hold his own. He had invented the ‘American’ 
trick: the single canvas hanging in sacred isolation in a gallery and for which he would not even take the trouble to name a price, he was so sure he could never find the man rich enough to pay it but 
which he sold in the end for two or three hundred thousand francs to a New York pig-breeder who was only too proud to have been able to treat himself to the most expensive picture of the year. But 
that sort of thing could not be done indefinitely, and Naudet, whose expenditure had increased with his income, had let himself be swept off his feet by the movement for which he was himself responsible. 
Now he was faced with the prospect of seeing his house and his fortune vanish before the onslaught of his creditors. 

‘Mahoudeau, won't you have some more mushrooms,’ Henriette broke in, doing her duty as hostess. 

The butler was handing round the roast, everyone was eating, the wine was flowing freely but the talk had grown so sour that the delicacies were passing unnoticed, much to the hostess’s sorrow and 
her husband's. 

‘What?’ said Mahoudeau, ‘Mushrooms? No thanks,’ and went on with his story. 

‘The joke is that Naudet is suing Fagerolles. Yes! What do you think of that? Going to have him sold up! Damned funny, | think, the whole business! Oh, there’s going to be a fine clean-up in the Avenue 
de Villiers among the artist-princes! Mansions will be going cheap next spring, you'll see! ... Well, it was Naudet who forced Fagerolles to build his little place, and it was he who furnished it like a high- 
class brothel, so now he’s claiming back his belongings, curios, and what not. ... But Fagerolles’s borrowed money on them, apparently. ... You see the situation! ... Naudet accuses Fagerolles of 
having ruined his market by indiscriminate exhibiting to satisfy his personal vanity; Fagerolles retorts that he’s had enough of being exploited; so it looks like a fight to the death. | hope it is!’ 

From the far end of the table came Gagniére’s inexorable, day-dreamer’s voice: 

‘Done for, Fagerolles. ... Never been a real success anyhow.’ 

The others protested. What about his hundred thousand a year from sales? What about his medals and his decoration? But Gagniére remained unshaken and sat smiling and looking mysterious, as if 
facts could make no difference to his inspired belief. 

‘Don't try to argue with me,’ he said. ‘Fagerolles never had the faintest notion of values.’ 

Jory was just going to defend Fagerolles, whom he regarded as one of his own creations, when Henriette called for a truce in honour of the ravioli. So there was a short lull, broken only by the tinkle of 
glasses and the subdued clatter of forks, while the table, its admirable symmetry already seriously impaired, seemed brighter than ever, as if it had borrowed some light from the flare-up of opinions. 
Sandoz was worried and surprised. What was it that made them go for him like that? he wondered. Hadn’t they all started life together? Weren't they all going to have their share in the final victory? 
For the first time his dream of eternity had been disturbed, that long succession of precious Thursdays, every one the same, every one perfectly happy that he had always imagined stretching away to 
the far end of time. It was not a pleasant feeling but for the time being at least it was easily thrown off. 

‘Look out, Claude!’ he said with a laugh. ‘Save some room for the birds! ... Eh! Claude! Where are you?’ 

Since the conversation had dropped Claude had floated back into his dream, and without looking, without even knowing what he was doing, was helping himself to more ravioli. Christine, looking very 
serious and very charming, said nothing but never took her eyes off him. He started, and chose himself a leg when the hazel-hens were brought round, their strong sauce filling the room with the smell 
of resin. 
‘There!’ cried Sandoz. ‘Can you smell that? If that doesn’t make you think you're eating all the forests in Russia, nothing will!’ 
But Claude had already reverted to his original topic. 
‘So Fagerolles is going to do the Council Chamber, is that right?’ he said. 

That was enough. Mahoudeau and Gagniére were off again at once. A nice mess he’d make of it if he got the Council Chamber! And he was ready to stoop to anything to get it. Ever since the bottom 
had dropped out of his market he’d never stopped pestering the authorities. ... And he was the man who used to pretend to turn up his nose at commissions, as if he were a great master with more 
patrons than he could satisfy! Could anybody imagine anything less dignified than an artist trying to get round a government official? The kowtowing, the concessions, the downright prostitution! It was 
a disgrace; art reduced to such a state of servility, art having to depend on the likes and dislikes of some fool of a minister! No shadow of doubt that Fagerolles at his official banquet was conscientiously 
licking the boots of some half-witted Under-Secretary or other! 

‘And why not?’ cried Jory. ‘Why shouldn't he look after Number One? He can’t rely on such as you to pay his debts!’ 

‘Indeed he can’t!’ retorted Mahoudeau. ‘Why should he? / don’t have debts. | know what it is to be poor. | don’t build palaces. | don’t have a mistress like Irma to ruin me!’ 

Once more Gagnieére broke in with his strange, cracked voice, like some distant oracle. 

‘But Irma doesn’t ruin him. She’s the one who pays!’ 

There were more sharp words, interspersed with jokes in which Irma’s name was frequently mentioned; and now Mathilde, who, to show her good breeding, had so far remained silent and aloof, 
suddenly vented her indignation with the expression of a pious prude undergoing physical assault. 

‘Gentlemen! Please!’ she exclaimed with a horrified gesture. ‘That dreadful woman! In our presence! How could you!’ 

From that point, much to their dismay, Henriette and Sandoz witnessed the final collapse of their dinner-party. The truffle salad, the ice, the dessert, gave no one any pleasure, feelings ran so high; 
while the Chambertin and the sparkling Moselle were no more appreciated than drinking-water. Henriette kept a smiling face, though to little effect, and Sandoz, making allowance for human weaknesses, 
did what he could to make peace. But not one of them would give way, and everyone went on attacking everyone else on the slightest provocation. In the old days their parties had often ended rather 
drearily in a mixture of vague boredom and sleepy repletion. This time everybody was in fighting trim and bent on destroying his adversary. The candles in the chandelier were burning with longer, 
pointed flames; on the wall, the flowers on the china plates bloomed with unusual vividness, and even the table, its orderly array now in utter confusion, seemed to reflect something of the heat and 
violence of the talk and activity to which it had been submitted in the past two hours. 

As everybody was talking at once, Henriette rose from the table, hoping that the change might quieten them. Just as she did so Claude was heard saying: 

‘The very thing for me, the Hotel de Ville job ... if | could get it! ... It's always been my dream to paint the walls of Paris!’ 

In the drawing-room, where the small chandelier and the wall-brackets had been lit and it felt almost cold after the Turkish bath atmosphere they had just left, coffee calmed the ruffled tempers for a 
time. Apart from Fagerolles, no other guests were expected, for it was a very exclusive household. Sandoz and Henriette did not make use of their drawing-room either for recruiting a favourable public 
or muzzling the Press by a flow of invitations. Henriette heartily disliked social functions, and her husband used to say, with a laugh, that it took him ten years to get to like somebody and be sure it was 
for good. Happiness, surely that some people said was unattainable, meant a few well-tried friendships and a haven of homely affection! So in the Sandozes’ drawing-room there were never any 
musical soirées and no one had ever stood up within its four walls to read a line of either verse or prose. 

Time seemed to pass very slowly on this particular Thursday evening, for the general irritation, though subdued, persisted. The ladies gathered round the fire that had now burnt low, and when the 
butler had cleared the table and reopened the dining-room doors they were soon left alone with their conversation while the men retired to smoke and drink beer. 


Sandoz and Claude, as they did not smoke, soon retumed to the drawing-room and sat on a sofa near the door. Delighted to see his old friend happy and talkative, Sandoz had begun to revive old 
memories. Yesterday he had had some news from Plassans. Yes, about Pouillaud, who used to be the life and soul of the dormitory and then ended up as a staid, respectable solicitor. Well, he’d got 
into trouble. He’d been caught in compromising circumstances with some twelve-year-old girls! Oh, he always was a bit of a lad, Pouillaud, wasn’t he? But Claude made no response; his interest was 
elsewhere. He had heard his name mentioned in the dining-room and was trying to catch the rest of the conversation. 

It was Jory, Mahoudeau, and Gagniére who had returned ravening and insatiable to the slaughter. Their voices had risen from a discreet whisper to what was now almost a shout. 

‘Oh, as a man, you can take him and keep him,’ Jory was saying, speaking of Fagerolles. ‘He was never up to much in my opinion. And he’s certainly got the better of you two, make no mistake about 
that, breaking with you as he did and using you as stepping-stones to his own success! Oh, you weren't very smart, or you’d have seen his game!’ 

‘How could we help it?’ retorted Mahoudeau furiously. ‘We'd only got to be known as friends of Claude’s for every door to be slammed in our faces!’ 

‘Yes, he’s been the death of us two!’ said Gagniere firmly. 

And so they went on; after criticizing Fagerolles for going over to the enemy, for grovelling to the Press, for making up to elderly duchesses, they left him alone to vent their fury on Claude, the source 
of all their troubles. What was Fagerolles, after all? Just an artist like a lot of others, with an eye to the main chance, determined to be a ‘draw’ at all costs, even if it meant breaking with his friends and 
tearing them to pieces behind their backs. But Claude, the great painter who had missed the mark, who, in spite of his high opinion of himself couldn't paint a decent figure if he tried, what had he done 
for them? Nothing, except put them in an awkward position and shown them no way of getting out of it. Their only hope of success lay in breaking with him, that was clear. Another time they wouldn't 
be such damned fools as to sacrifice themselves for what was obviously a hopeless cause! They accused Claude of having paralysed them and exploited, yes, exploited them but so heavy-handedly 
that he had got nothing out of it for himself. 

‘Take me, for example,’ said Mahoudeau. ‘Why, at one time he practically turned my brain. When | think of it now | wonder how ever | came to join his gang at all? I’m not like him, am |? Could we have 
had anything in common? ... | really don’t know. ... And it's maddening to wake up to things so late in the day!’ 

‘What about me?’ put in Gagniére. ‘All he did for me was pinch my originality. Do you think I’ve enjoyed it, these last fifteen years, hearing my pictures described as “perfect Claudes”? ... No! I've had 
as much as | can stand of that sort of thing. I'd rather never paint another picture. ... | ought never to have had anything to do with him. | can see that now.’ 

Panic-stricken to discover that, having been like brothers since their early youth, they were now suddenly become strangers and enemies, they were deliberately breaking the last bonds that had held 
them together. Life had scattered them as the years went by, and serious differences had sprung up between them; now all that was left of their old enthusiasms and their hopes for a victory in which 
each one would have played his part was a bitter taste in the mouth and a feeling of vindictiveness. 

‘Still, you’ve got to admit,’ said Jory with a grin, ‘Fagerolles wasn’t such an idiot as to let someone else pinch his ideas.’ 

This annoyed Mahoudeau, who retorted: 

‘| don’t see what you've got to laugh at; you didn’t exactly play the game yourself. ... Always saying you’d give us a hand up when you had a paper of your own, and...’ 

‘Ah, yes but remember...’ 

Jory’s reply was cut short by Gagniére joining in on Mahoudeau’s side. 

‘He’s right, you did,’ he said, ‘and you can’t tell us now that your stuffs subbed beyond recognition, because now you're the boss. But have you ever said a good word for either of us? Not you! In your 
last Salon report you never even mentioned our names.’ 

Ata loss for an answer, Jory covered his embarrassment by giving vent to his own candid opinion. 

‘If there’s anyone to blame for that,’ he cried, ‘it's that god-forsaken Claude! ... Why should | lose my subscribers to please you two? You're both impossible, though you may not realise it. You, 
Mahoudeau, can work till you drop turning out nice little statues, and you, Gagniére, needn't ever handle a paint-brush again but you've both got the sort of labels on your backs that it'll take ten years 
to get off ... if you ever do get ’em off, and there are plenty of men who don't. So far as the public’s concerned you're just a couple of fools ... the only men who still believe in the genius of a tomfool 
crank who'll probably end up in the madhouse.’ 

Jory’s outburst so stimulated the others that in the end all three were talking at once, vying with each other in the ferocity of their attacks, their jaws working with such violence that they looked as if they 
were biting. 

Sitting on the sofa near the door, Sandoz at length found himself obliged to interrupt his flow of amusing reminiscences to listen to the tumult in the dining-room. 

‘Hear ’em?’ whispered Claude, a faint smile of pain on his lips. ‘They seem to have got me sorted out! ... No, no! Don’t go in to them. | deserve it for making a mess of things.’ 

Pale with indignation, Sandoz sat still and listened to all the vehemence and rancour poured out by personalities in conflict in the struggle for existence, sweeping away his cherished dream of eternal 
friendship. 

Fortunately, Henriette heard the angry voices too and, wondering what they signified, got up and went to the dining-room where she upbraided the smokers for neglecting the ladies to spend their time 
quarrelling. Thereupon they all went back to the drawing-room, still sweating and panting from the violence of their onslaught, and when Henriette looked up at the clock and remarked that Fagerolles 
could not possibly be coming so late in the evening they all looked at each other and grinned. Fagerolles had a flair. He knew better than to butt in on old friends for whom he had no more use and who 
couldn't stand him anyhow! 

Fagerolles did not come, and the evening drew to an uncomfortable close. Back in the dining-room the candles were lighted again and tea was served on a Russian cloth with a stag-hunt embroidered 
upon it in red. There was a large brioche, plates of cakes and sweetmeats and an exotic array of drinks: whisky, gin, kummel, Scio raki, joined later by punch, brought in by the butler, who then attended 
to the guests’ requirements while the hostess was filling the teapot from the steaming samovar. But all the comfort, the delicacies and the subtle aroma of freshly-made tea did nothing to ease the 
tension. The conversation had somehow reverted to the subject of success and failure. Was there anything more disgraceful than the way they awarded medals and decorations for one sort and 
another? What could be more degrading for artists? Why should they be expected to remain schoolboys all their lives? That was the reason for all the platitudes: docility and sucking up to the masters, 
to make sure of a good mark! 

In the drawing-room again, as Sandoz was quickly reaching the point when he would be relieved to see the last of his guests, he noticed Mathilde and Gagniére sitting side by side blissfully talking 
music, while everybody else had apparently talked themselves dry. Gagniére was going off into rapturous flights of poetry and philosophy, while Mathilde, like the flabby, middle-aged trollop she was, 
showed the whites of her eyes, swooning under the caress of invisible wings, surrounded as always by her unsavoury odour of herb-shop. They had noticed each other at a concert the previous Sunday 
and now, in a give-and-take of high-flown, far-fetched eulogies, were comparing their impressions. 

‘Ah, Sir, the Meyerbeer, the Struensée overture, that death motif and then the peasants’ dance, so wonderfully fiery and colourful, and then the death tune again, and that C on the ’cellos! Ah, the 
‘cellos, Sir, the ’cellos!...’ 

‘And the Berlioz, madam, the feast theme in Roméo! Oh, the passage where the clarinets—“women beloved”, | call them—take up the melody alone, with harp accompaniment! Sheer ecstasy, don’t 
you think? A sort of floating whiteness. ... Then the feast itself, a magnificent outburst, like a Veronese—his “Marriage at Cana’, for example—for tumultuous activity! And the way the love theme is 
picked up again, very softly at first, then swelling up and up and up. ... Oh, magnificent!’ 

‘Oh, and Sir, don’t you feel that that slow, funeral-knell passage in Beethoven's Seventh is like something knocking on your own heart? ... Oh, | can see you feel exactly as | do, that music is really a 
sort of communion! ... Beethoven, don’t you know, | think there’s something so wonderful, and at the same time sad somehow, in sharing your appreciation of him with someone else and knowing that 
you're both simply dying...’ 

‘And what about Schumann, madam, and Wagner! ... Oh, that Reverie of Schumann’s. The unaccompanied strings, you know; it’s just like soft, warm rain on acacia leaves brushed away by a sunbeam; 
just a faint, faint suggestion of a tear. ... Then Wagner, madam, the overture to the Dutchman. You do like it, don’t you? Oh, say you do! | find it really overwhelming, shattering, madam. It simply takes 
my breath away.’ 

And their voices dwindled into enraptured silence as they sat there, elbow to elbow, not even looking at each other but gazing far away into realms beyond the bounds of space. 

Sandoz, taken completely by surprise, wondered where Mathilde had picked up all her jargon. From one of Jory’s articles, perhaps, though he had often noticed that women could talk music quite 
convincingly without knowing the first thing about it. Grieved already by the acrimonious bickering of his other guests, he found Mathilde’s affected languishing more than he could endure. If the others 
liked tearing each other to pieces, all well and good but this middle-aged harlot gushing and working herself up over Beethoven and Schumann, no! It needed only that to put a preposterous end to 
such an evening. 

Gagnieére, fortunately, suddenly sprang to his feet; even in ecstasy he was aware of the time and realised he would have to hurry now to catch his train. So after flabby handshakes and silent leave- 
takings, away he went to his bed at Melun. 

‘There’s a dud for you,’ said Mahoudeau when he had gone. ‘His music’s killed his painting, and now he'll never be any good at either.’ 

When it was his turn to leave, the door had hardly closed behind him before Jory remarked: 

‘And there’s another dud. Have you seen his latest paperweight? He'll end up modelling cuff-links, and he had the makings of something really powerful.’ 

Now Mathilde was on her feet; after taking a court leave of Christine and treating Henriette with what she considered well-bred familiarity, she bundled her husband into the hall where he humbly helped 
her into her cloak, terrified by the look in her eyes which indicated trouble in store. 

Sandoz could not prevent himself, when they had gone, from exclaiming: 

‘We might have expected that. It would be the journalist, the scribbler who battens on the stupidity of the public, who describes everybody else as “duds”! Still, we must always remember that Mathilde’s 
motto is “Vengeance is mine!” 

Christine and Claude still lingered. Since the drawing-room had begun to empty Claude had subsided into an armchair in another of his trances, saying nothing but just gazing stiffly into the remote 
distance, far beyond the walls of the room. From the tense expression on his face and the way he kept craning his neck, it was clear he could see the invisible and hear the silence calling to him. 
When Christine got up to go, full of apologies for being the last to leave, Henriette took both her hands in hers and begged her to come again often and to treat her as a sister, while poor Christine, 
looking very touching in her black dress, nodded her gratitude and smiled. 

‘Listen, Christine,’ Sandoz said to her quietly, after a glance in Claude’s direction. ‘You must try not to worry so much. ... He’s talked quite a lot and been much more cheerful this evening. Everything's 
all right, really.’ 

‘It isn’t, Pierre,’ Christine answered in a terrified voice. ‘Look at his eyes. As long as he has that look in his eyes | shall be afraid. ... You’ve been very helpful; you've done your best. Thank you. What 
you can’t do, nobody else can. If you only knew how it hurts to feel you don’t count any more, to feel as helpless as | do!’ 

Then, turning to Claude, she added: ‘Are you coming, Claude?’ 

She had to repeat her question, for he heard nothing the first time. Then, with a shudder, he stood up and said: ‘Yes, I’m coming, I’m coming,’ just as if he were answering some distant call from far 
away beyond the horizon. 

When they had gone and Sandoz and his wife were left alone in their drawing-room, stifling now with the heat from the lamps and heavy with melancholy silence after the recent clamour of furious 
voices, they looked at each other and let their arms drop to their sides in dismay at their evening’s failure. Henriette did her best to make light of it, and said quietly: 

‘| did warn you; | felt it might happen...’ 

Her husband interrupted her with a gesture of despair. Why should she feel like that about it? Did she mean this was the end of his illusions, the end of the eternity he had always dreamed of, believing 
that happiness was made of a few friendships chosen in one’s youth and cherished into old age? A lamentable choice his had been if this was all it added up to—liquidation, failure, bankruptcy, you 
might call it! A heart-breaking prospect. He could not understand how he could have left so many of his friends behind and broken so many strong attachments; why the affections of others seemed to 
be perpetually changing while he noticed no change in his own. The thought of his poor Thursday evenings moved him almost to tears. What had they been but the protracted death of something he 
had loved, leaving him only with a host of memories to mourn? Did it mean that now his wife and he must resign themselves to living in the wilderness, cut off by the hatred of the world around them? 
Or did it mean they would now open their doors to a flock of indifferent strangers? Slowly, in the depths of his grief, he began to realise one thing: in life everything comes to an end but nothing is ever 
repeated. Accepting the apparently inevitable, he sighed and said to Henriette: 

‘You were right. ... We'll never invite them all together again. They'd devour each other.’ 

No sooner had Claude and Christine reached the Place de la Trinité than Claude let go of Christine’s arm, mumbled something about having some business to attend to and begged her to go home 
without him. She had felt a violent shudder run through his body and, in surprise and apprehension, asked him what business at this time of night, after twelve o'clock; where was he going, and why? 


But he had already turned and left her. She ran after him and, pretending she was frightened, begged him not to let her make her way back to Montmartre alone, so late. That was the only argument 
he seemed prepared to listen to. He took her arm again and they climbed up the Rue Blanche and the Rue Lepic together. On their doorstep in the Rue Tourlaque, he rang the bell for the concierge, 
then turned and left her again. 

‘There, you’re home. Now I'll attend to my business,’ he said, and started off down the street at a tremendous pace, gesticulating like a madman. The door had been opened, and Christine made no 
attempt to close it again but started in pursuit. In the Rue Lepic she could have overtaken him but as she was afraid of upsetting him even more she thought it better not to let him know she was there 
but simply to follow him and not let him out of her sight. When he left the Rue Lepic he turned down the Rue Blanche again, then went along the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin and the Rue du Quatre 
Septembre till he came to the Rue Richelieu. When she saw him turn down there her blood ran cold; he was making for the river, the very thing she was afraid of, the haunting dread that kept her 
awake at night. What should she do, she wondered—go with him, cling to him to the bitter end, or try to hold him back? She staggered on in his wake, feeling the life ebbing out of her limbs as every 
step brought them nearer the river; for that was where he was going, past the Théatre Francais, across the Place du Carrousel to the Pont des Saints-Péres. He walked a few paces along the bridge, 
then went up to the parapet and looked down into the water. She was sure he was going to throw himself over and would have cried out to him but her strength failed her, her throat was paralysed. 
She was mistaken. He had stopped and was now looking straight up the river. She knew then what he had had in his mind. It was the Cité haunting him, the heart of Paris that filled his thoughts 
incessantly, the place he could see when he gazed through walls into space, the place he alone could hear calling to him wherever he happened to be. Still she did not dare to hope, and hung back 
watching him closely, though her head was in a whirl, for she imagined that even now he might fling himself into the water, yet she had to resist the urge to go up to him lest her appearance on the 
scene should precipitate disaster. Her womanly passion outraged, her motherly heart bleeding for him, there was nothing for her to do but watch, without even being able to lift a finger to stop him. 
He, meanwhile stood, a tall, motionless figure, gazing into the night. 
It was a wintry night, pitch dark, with a cloudy sky above and an icy west wind blowing. Paris was asleep, and the only signs of life were the street lamps, discs of scintillating light shrinking away in the 
distance to a dusting of fixed stars. Along the embankments they were like double strings of luminous pearls lighting with their glow the fronts of the nearby buildings: on the left the houses on the Quai 
du Louvre, on the right the two wings of the Institut, then, beyond that, a confused mass of bricks and mortar lost in deeper shadow, dotted with distant sparks. Between the two retreating strings of 
lamps ran lines of lights on the bridges, each tinier than its predecessor, each like a cluster of spangles hanging in the air. Down below, the Seine was ablaze with the nocturnal splendour known only 
to the waters of cities, reflecting every lighted lamp as a comet with a streaming tail. The nearest ones, overlapping, lit up the water in regular, symmetrical fans, while those in the far distance were tiny 
points of stationary fire. The great, flaming tails, however, were never still but lashed about the water, the quivering of their black and gold scales revealing the ceaseless flowing of the stream. Along 
the whole of its length the Seine was ablaze, its depths mysteriously illumined beneath its glassy surface, as by some brilliant celebration or sumptuous transformation scene. Over this conflagration 
and the embankments bespangled with lights, a red haze hovered in the starless sky: the hot, phosphorescent vapour that nightly rises out of the sleeping city as from a dormant volcano. 

The wind began to blow colder. Her teeth chattering, her sight blurred with tears, Christine felt as though the bridge was swaying beneath her and everything was being swept away in some tremendous 
debacle. Claude had moved. He was climbing over the parapet! No! Everything was still again suddenly, and there he was still at the same spot, obstinate as ever, peering through the darkness towards 
the point of the invisible Cité. 

He had answered its call, though it was too dark now for him to see; all he could distinguish at this hour was the bridges, their framework delicately etched against the glowing stream. Beyond that, all 
was lost; the island itself was sunk in darkness, and he would not even have been able to say where it lay but for an occasional belated cab trundling its lights across the Pont-Neuf, like sparks running 
over dying embers. Down on the weir near the Monnaie, a red lantern shed a trail of blood upon the water, while some enormous, sinister object, a corpse perhaps, or, more likely, a drifting boat, floated 
slowly down through the reflected lights, visible for a moment, then swallowed up again by the shadows. What had become of his proud and stately island? Where had it sunk? Into the blazing depths 
of the Seine? As he peered in vain into the shadows, he gradually became aware of the rippling of the river as it flowed through the night, and he began to lean over towards the great, chill, apparently 
unfathomable moat with the dancing mystery of its lights, drawn by the melancholy sound of its waters, ready—so deep was his despair—to respond to their call. This time Christine knew, by the way 
her heart throbbed, that the terrible thought had flashed into his mind, and she held out her quivering hands towards him through the stinging wind. But Claude made no move, drawn up now to his full 
height, struggling against the proffered sweetness of death. For another full hour he stood, oblivious of time, gazing towards the Cité as if, by some miracle, his eyes might of their own accord create 
the light by which to see it. When at last he staggered back off the bridge, Christine had to pass him and run on ahead, to be home in the Rue Tourlaque before him. 


226 
IT was 3 o'clock before they went to bed that morning in their icy room off the studio swept by the sharp November wind. Still breathless from hurrying, Christine had slipped hastily under the blankets 
so that Claude should not know she had been following him; and Claude, when he came in, exhausted, had quickly undressed without saying a word. For many months now theirs had been a cold, 
loveless couch on which they lay down like two strangers since they had gradually sundered all carnal bonds through the self-imposed chastity which, in theory, was to enable him to put all his virility 
into his painting and which, in spite of her torturing passion, she had accepted with proud, unspoken grief. But never, until this particular night, had she been aware of such an obstacle, such coldness 
between them, as if nothing could ever make them warm to each other again and fall into each other's arms. 
For a good quarter of an hour she struggled to ward off sleep, though she was very weary and her mind was already numb; but she refused to let herself give way so long as Claude was still awake. 
As on every other night she knew she could never settle to rest without being sure that he was asleep first. Still he did not blow out the candle but lay with eyes wide open, letting himself be blinded by 
the flame. What could he be thinking about now? Was he still down there in the darkness, in the cold, damp breath of the river, looking at Paris riddled with stars like a frosty sky? What inner debate, 
what resolution to be taken so convulsed his face? The question still in her mind, she succumbed at last to her weariness and fell fast asleep. 
An hour later, a sudden, anguished sensation, a feeling of loneliness, awakened her with a violent start. Immediately she reached out with her hand and felt the place beside her already cold; Claude 
had gone, and in her sleep she had been aware of it. Half awake, her head heavy and throbbing with sleep, she was just beginning to panic when she noticed a thin shaft of light shining through the 
open doorway from the studio. That reassured her; she thought he had gone to fetch a book to read himself to sleep. Then, as he did not come back, she got up very quietly to see what he was doing. 
The sight that met her eyes so startled her that she stopped dead, too scared to show herself. 
Cold though it was, Claude, clad only in shirt and trousers, his feet in slippers, was standing on his big ladder in front of his picture. With his palette at his feet, he was holding the candle in one hand 
and painting with the other. His eyes were wide open, like a sleepwalker’s, and his stiff, precise gestures as he bent down to fill his brush, then straightened up again, cast on the wall a big, fantastic 
shadow with staccato movements like a mechanical doll. Not a sound, not a breath even broke the awful silence of the huge, dark room. 
As she stood shivering in the doorway Christine realised what had happened. It was his obsession, the hour he had spent down on the Pont des Saints-Péres that had made it impossible for him to 
sleep and driven him back to his picture, determined to see it again in spite of the dark. Perhaps when he climbed up on to his ladder it was simply to get a closer view; then, irritated by some slight 
defect that so preyed upon his mind that he was unable to wait to remedy it until it was daylight, he had picked up a brush, intending only to touch it up in that one place; and, as one correction had led 
to another, he had ended up by painting like a madman, candle in hand, in the pale, inadequate light made fearful by his gestures. In the throes of his impotent urge to create, oblivious both of time and 
place, he was wearing out body and soul to give his work the breath of life. 
Her heart wrung with pity, her eyes streaming with tears, Christine stood and watched him. For a moment she thought she would leave him to his ill-timed task, as one humours a maniac in his madness. 
One thing was certain now: his picture would never be finished. The harder he worked on it the more incoherent it was becoming, deteriorating into an inextricable mass of dull, drab colours, devoid of 
all sense of drawing. Even the background, the group of dock porters especially that had once been so well drawn, was beginning to lose its original firmness. But his mind was made up; he was 
determined to finish off everything else before he would touch the central figure, the naked Woman, now as always the desire and torment of his working hours, the flesh that would turn his brain and 
encompass his destruction the day he tried to bring it to life. For months he had not touched it, and the knowledge of that fact was a comfort to Christine and made her much more tolerant and 
sympathetic in her gnawing jealousy. So long as he kept away from that desired but dreaded mistress, she did not feel quite so forlorn. 
Her bare feet numb with cold, she was turning to go back to bed when she noticed something which instantly changed her mind. She had not realised at first what was happening; now she suddenly 
saw, and understood. His brush filled with flesh colour, Claude was painting madly away with rounded, caressing gestures. There was a fixed smile on his lips and he was not even aware of the hot 
wax from the candle trickling over his fingers as the great, black shadow of his impassioned movement was cast on to the canvas, grappling with the painted limbs and coupling with the painted body 
in a violent embrace. He had gone back to the naked Woman. 
Pushing the studio door wide open, Christine walked in, impelled by the irrepressible fury of a wife affronted under her own roof, deceived while she lay asleep in the next room. Yes, there he was with 
the other woman, painting her legs and body like some infatuated visionary driven by the torments of the real to the exaltation of the unreal, making her legs the gilded columns of a temple and her 
body a blaze of red and yellow, a star, magnificent, unearthly. Nudity thus enshrined and set in precious stones, demanding to be worshipped, was more than Christine could tolerate. She had gone 
through too much already; she would put an end to this betrayal. 
Yet when she spoke her words were words of despair and supplication, the words of a mother admonishing her headstrong child. 
‘Claude, what are you doing?’ she said. ‘You're not being very reasonable, are you, Claude, behaving like this? ... Please come back to bed. Don’t stay up there on that ladder, you’re bound to catch 
cold.’ 
He did not answer but bent down again to fill his brush; then, with two firm strokes, brought out the lines of the groin with two streaks of flaming vermilion. 
‘Claude, do listen! Come back, Claude, please,’ she went on. ‘I love you, Claude, you know that, so why do you do things to upset me so? ... Please come back, unless you want me to catch my death 
as well, through waiting for you.’ 
In his frenzy he did not even look at her but rapped out, in a voice choking with fury, as he marked in the navel with a flourish of carmine: 
‘For God's sake leave me alone, can’t you! I’m busy!’ 
For a moment Christine said nothing but a dark flame kindled in her eyes and her whole gentle being flared up in revolt. She braced herself, then burst out, with all the pent-up hatred of a slave goaded 
beyond endurance. 
‘No! | can’t leave you alone, and | won't leave you alone! ... | can stand it no longer! I’m going to tell you now what it is that’s been choking the life out of me ever since | met you. ... It’s this painting, 
your painting! It’s killing me, poisoning my whole life. And | knew it would happen from the very first. It's like a monster; | was afraid of it as soon as | saw it; | thought it was horrible, loathsome. But | 
was a coward; | was in love with you, so | couldn't afford not to like it, and | made myself get used to it, though | knew it would kill me in the end, it tortured me so! | can’t remember a single day in the 
last ten years when it hasn’t reduced me to tears. ... No, don’t stop me now! It’s a relief to talk, now I’ve the strength to do it. ... Ten whole years of neglect and repression; ten years of meaning nothing 
to you, of being cast further and further aside and reduced to being nothing but a servant; seeing this other creature stealing you from me, thrusting herself between us and flaunting her triumph in my 
face! ... For you daren’t deny she’s taken possession of every inch of your body, brain and heart and all! She’s like a vice; you can’t shake her off, and now you’re hers to devour. ... But she’s your wife 
now, isn’t she, not me? She’s the one who sleeps with you now, not me, the hateful bitch!’ 
Her outburst, her cry of suffering had surprised Claude into listening to her, although, since half his mind was still engrossed by the task of creation, he did not really understand why she was talking as 
she did. His blank amazement and slight tremor of impatience that made him look like a man surprised and disturbed in an act of debauchery made her angrier than ever. She climbed up the ladder, 
wrenched the candle from his fist and used it, as he had done, to light the picture. 
‘Look at this,’ she cried, ‘and see what you've come to! It’s lamentable, it’s hideous, it’s grotesque, and it’s time you knew it! There! Isn't it ugly? Isn't it mad? ... You can see for yourself you're finished, 
so why go on struggling? ... It's so pointless, isn’t it? And that’s what’s so revolting about it. ... If you can’t be a good painter, we still have life! Ah, life, life!’ 
She put down the candle on the platform at the top of the ladder, and since he had clambered down she jumped down to join him. Kneeling at his feet as he sat down on the bottom rung, she took his 
helpless hands and held them tight between her own. 
‘Remember that, Claude; we have our lives to live,’ she went on, ‘so let’s go and live them together, and forget about your nightmares. ... It’s silly, don’t you think, for us to grow old before our time, 
torturing each other and forgetting we could be happy? We shall be dead and buried soon enough, so let's be warm as long as we can. Let's live, Claude, and love each other, as we used to do at 
Bennecourt, remember? ... Listen. I'll tell you my dream. It’s to take you away from here first thing in the morning, right away from this loathsome Paris to somewhere quiet and peaceful, and show you 
what | could do to make life worth living. It would be so wonderful, to forget everything else and just be in each other's arms! We should sleep in our big double bed, spend our mornings lounging in the 
sun enjoying the smell of lunch cooking; then, after a lazy afternoon, we'd spend the evening quietly in the lamplight, and there would be no more worries and torments, nothing but life for the pleasure 
of living! ... What more could you ask? | love you. | adore you. I'll be your slave, I'll exist only for your pleasure. ... Do you hear? | love you, | love you, | love you! Isn't that enough?’ 
He released his hands from hers, and with a gesture of refusal, answered glumly: 
‘No, it isn’t enough. ... | don’t want to go away with you. | don’t even want to be happy; all | want is to paint.’ 


‘And to kill me as well as yourself, and make us end our days in blood and tears! ... Art alone exists, Art is all-powerful, Art is the jealous god who strikes us both down, the god you worship! Art is your 
master; it can destroy us both, and you'll offer up a prayer of gratitude!’ 

‘Yes. Art is the master, my master, to dispose of me as it pleases. If | stopped painting it would kill me just the same, so | prefer to die painting. ... My own will doesn’t really enter into it. That is the way 
things are; nothing else matters, and the world can go to blazes!’ 

She leapt to her feet at once as her anger flared up again. 

‘But what about me?’ she cried, in a voice now hard again with fury. ‘I’m alive but the women you’re in love with are dead! ... Oh, don’t try to deny it, they’re your mistresses, | know they are, every one 
of your painted ladies. I’ve known it from the start, before you and | were lovers; I’d only got to see the way you caressed their naked bodies, the way you sat mooning over them afterwards for hours 
on end. It was a morbid, stupid thing for any man to do, falling in love with a lot of pictures, trying to embrace an illusion. What's more, you know it was, and that’s why you were always on the defensive, 
because you didn’t dare to admit it. ... Then you fell in love with me, or thought you did, and told me a lot of nonsense about your love-affairs with the women in your paintings and tried to pass it off as 
a joke. Do you remember the way you used to pretend to be sorry for them when you were making love to me? ... And you were sorry for them, or you wouldn't have gone back to them as quickly as 
you did, like a maniac to his mania! | was real but | didn’t matter any more. They, the dream women, were the only real things in your life. ... What I’ve suffered on their account you'll never know, 
because you know nothing about real women. I’ve lived with you all these years but that doesn’t mean you understand me. | was jealous of them, did you know that? And when | posed for you, on this 
very spot, stark naked, | found courage to do it because I'd only one thing in mind. | wanted to beat them at their own game; | wanted to win you back; but what did it bring me? Nothing. Not even a kiss 
on the shoulder before | put on my clothes again. Oh, the shame I’ve had to hide, the bitterness I’ve had to swallow, when you not only ignored me but despised me as well! ... And since then you've 
despised me more and more; so that now we go to bed together, night after night, lie down side by side and never lay a finger on each other. That's how it’s been for eight months and seven days. I've 
counted them. Eight months and seven days since we last made love to each other!’ 

Sensual though she was, Christine was also modest, and, though ardent in the act of love, her lips swelling with cries of pleasure, she was discreet and disliked to talk about these things afterwards, 
turning away her head in smiling confusion. But now, impassioned by her own desire, outraged by her husband’s abstinence, she spoke her mind frankly and boldly. Her jealousy had not deceived her 
in her accusations against Claude, for the virility he withheld from her he expended on her rival, the woman he preferred. She knew, too, exactly how he had come to forsake her. It had begun by his 
refusing her when she nestled close to him in bed the night before he had important work to do; he said it tired him. Later he pretended that when they made love it took his brain three days to clear 
sufficiently for him to produce anything worth while. That was how they had gradually drifted apart; a week would go by while he was finishing off a picture, then a month while he was preparing and 
starting work on another, and so, with postponements and neglected opportunities, abstinence had grown to be a habit and ended in complete estrangement. Now she found herself at grips with the 
theory she had heard expounded hundreds of times before: genius must be chaste, its only love must be work. 

‘You push me away,’ she cried, ‘at night when | want to be near you, or else you edge away from me as if | were loathsome to you, and you turn to something else for your love. And to what? To 
something and nothing, a bit of oil and colour on a canvas! ... Now look at her, look at her, | say, up there, the woman you love, and see what a monster you've made of her in your madness! Was any 
woman ever that shape? Did any woman have bright gold thighs and flowers growing out of her loins? Wake up! Open your eyes and come down to earth again! You're lost!’ 

Automatically obeying her commanding gesture, Claude stood up to look at his picture. The candle that had been left on the top of the ladder, lighted up the female figure like an image on an altar, 
while the rest of the vast studio remained in total darkness. He was beginning now to awaken from his dream, and as he looked at his painted Woman from where he was standing, below and at a 
certain distance away from her, he was dumbfounded. Who could have painted what looked like an idol belonging to some unknown religion? Who could have made her of marble and gold and precious 
stones and shown the mystic rose of her sex blooming between the precious columns that were her thighs, beneath the sacred canopy that was her belly? Could he himself have unconsciously 
produced this symbol of insatiable desire, this extrahuman image of the flesh turned to gold and jewels in his hands as he strove in vain to bring his work to life? It frightened him, as he stood there 
gaping in amazement and trembling to realise how he had plunged into something beyond reality, and how completely reality itself had evaded him despite his fruitless efforts to master it and improve 
it with the aid of ordinary human hands. 

‘Now do you see?’ said Christine in triumph. 

And he murmured quietly in reply: 

‘What have | done? ... Is creation impossible? Are human hands powerless to make things come to life?’ 

His courage was flagging and, realising it, Christine took him warmly in her arms. 

‘Why worry about such foolish things,’ she said, ‘so long as you have me? ... You've made me pose for you; you wanted to make copies of my body but why? Surely I’m worth more than all the copies 
you could ever make! At best they're ugly, besides being as cold and stiff as so many corpses. ... But | love you. | want you. Don’t you understand? Why do | have to tell you all the time? Can't you feel 
it when I’m always near you, when | offer to pose for you, when I’m always wanting to touch you? Do you understand now? | love you. I’m alive and | want you,’ she ended desperately, twining her 
naked limbs about him as she spoke. 

Her nightgown torn half off, she pressed her naked bosom against him as if she would have ground her flesh into his. Now her passion was aroused for its last determined onslaught. She was passion 
itself as she fought; passion unbridled and devastating, freed from all the chaste reserve she had used to show; passion burning to say everything and do everything, intent on conquest. Her whole 
face flushed and her gentle eyes and limpid brow were hidden by her loosened hair, giving full prominence to her square jaw, her resolute chin and her blood-red lips. 

‘Don't! Let me go!’ Claude murmured. ‘I’m too wretched.’ 

‘Maybe you think I’m old,’ she went on heatedly. ‘You do. You've told me | wasn’t what | once was, and | thought you were right, and | used to look myself over as | was posing, looking for wrinkles. ... 
But there weren't any. It wasn’t true! | can feel | haven’t aged. I’m still young, and strong...’ 

Then, as he was still struggling to free himself from her embrace, she cried: 

‘There! Look for yourself!’ 

She stood away from him, and with one gesture ripped off her nightgown and stood before him naked in the pose she had held for so many lengthy sittings. With a tilt of her chin she drew his attention 
to the figure in the picture. 

‘Now you can compare, and you'll find I’m still younger than she is. You can cover her all over with jewels, she'll still be as wizened as a dead leaf. ... I’m still as | was at eighteen, and the reason is: / 
love you.’ 

And indeed, as she stood in the pale candlelight, she looked radiant with youth. As her love welled up within her, her legs looked longer and finer as they swept up to the broader, silky curve of her 
hips, and her breasts stood out firm and erect, as they throbbed with the pulse of her desire. 

She took him at once in her arms again, clinging to him, unhampered now even by her flimsy nightgown, caressing him without restraint, his thighs, his shoulders, as if she were searching out his heart 
in her determination to possess him entirely and make him her own, kissing him ravenously with hungry, insatiable lips, on his skin, his beard, his sleeves, and even on the air around him. Her voice 
faded to less than a whisper; her speech was just a series of excited gasps punctuated by sighs. 

‘Come with me,’ she murmured, ‘and love me. ... Aren’t you human? Is that what makes you be satisfied with pictures? Come with me, and you'll see life’s still worth living. ... It is, you know, if we live 
itin each other's arms, if we spend all our nights wrapped up in each other, like this, for ever and ever...’ 

She felt a thrill run through his body and some slight response to her embrace, for the other woman, the idol, had frightened him. Sure now that his resistance was wavering, she continued her 
blandishments, knowing she was bound to conquer in the end. 

‘| know the dreadful thought you’ve got in the back of your mind,’ she whispered. ‘I've never dared to speak of it because it doesn’t do to provoke bad luck but it keeps me awake at night, I’m so terrified. 
... Tonight | followed you all the way down to that terrible bridge. Oh, how | hate it! And | trembled with fear because | thought it was the end. | thought | was losing you. ... Oh, God! What should | do 
without you? | need you so badly, it’s killing me, killing me, do you hear? ... Love me again, Claude, and let me love you, as we used to do!’ 

Such boundless passion was too much for him; he broke down completely, feeling himself and the whole world swept away as by some tremendous sorrow, and clung distractedly to her, sobbing and 
stammering: 

‘It's quite true; that dreadful thought was in my mind. ... | should have done it, too, if the thought of this picture unfinished hadn’t helped me to resist. ... But how can | go on living if there’s no point in 
going on working? How can | go on living after what | did just now, after spoiling my greatest effort?’ 

‘You can go on living because | love you.’ 

‘Ah but you'll never love me enough! ... | know that because | know myself. The only thing that could make life worth living would be something that doesn’t exist, the sort of joy that would make me 
forget everything else. ... You’ve already proved you couldn't give me that, and | know you never will.’ 

‘Oh, yes, | will! | will, and I'll prove it. ... This is what I'll do. I'll take you in my arms like this and I'll kiss you on your eyes and your lips and on every part of your body. I'll warm you at my breast; I'll twine 
my legs round yours and clasp my arms around you and I'll be you; I'll be your breath, I'll be your flesh, I'll be your blood...’ 

This time he was conquered; filled with the warmth of her desire, he gave himself up to her entirely, burying his head in her bosom, covering her body with his kisses. 

‘Save me then, take me,’ he murmured, ‘if you don’t want me to do away with myself. ... Produce your happiness, if you can; see what you can devise to make me think life’s worth while after all. ... 
Coax my mind into submission, reduce me to insignificance, make me your slave, your thing, to be worn and trodden on like the sole of your slipper! Oh, the marvel of being able to live by the scent of 
your body, obey you like a faithful dog, eat, love you and sleep, nothing more! If only | could! If only | could!’ 

Her reply was a shout of victory: 

‘You're mine at last! Now | know I’m the only one! She’s dead, now and for ever!’ 

She tore him away from the sight of the hated picture, and with one inarticulate cry of triumph drew him towards the adjoining room and her bed. On the ladder the guttering candle flickered for an 
instant behind them and died out. The cuckoo clock struck five. There was not the faintest sign of dawn in the misty November sky, so the studio was left to the darkness and the cold. 

Christine and Claude groped their way back to their room and flung themselves across the bed. Never, even in their earliest days, had they been swept away by such raging passion. The whole of their 
past pulsed back through their hearts but renewed and so intensified that their senses floated away in delirious ecstasy. The darkness around them glowed as they were carried aloft on wings of flame, 
far away, far above this earth, in smooth and rhythmic flight. Even Claude could not refrain from crying aloud as he felt himself leaving his sorrow behind and rising to a new and happier existence. It 
was then that Christine provoked him, forced him even, to blaspheme. 

‘Say that painting’s a fool’s game,’ she said, with a laugh full of sensual pride. 

‘Painting’s a fool’s game,’ he repeated. 

‘Say you'll never paint again; say you despise it; say you'll burn all your pictures to please me.’ 

‘Ill burn all my pictures. I'll never paint again.’ 

‘And say there’s nobody else but me, and that holding me as you're holding me now is the one and only happiness; and say you spit on the other one, the bitch you painted on canvas. Spit then! Go 
on, spit; let me hear you!” 

‘There. | spit on her. There’s nobody else but you.’ 

She gripped him so tightly in her arms, he could hardly breathe; he was hers; she took him and they started out together again on their vertiginous ride through the stars. Their raptures renewed, three 
times they felt they were soaring to the utmost heights of heaven. Here indeed was happiness! Why had he never thought before that happiness so certain could be the remedy of his ills? She was his 
for the taking; so now that he had discovered ecstasy he was saved, wasn’t he, and bound to be happy for the rest of his days? 

It was almost daybreak when Christine dropped blissfully to sleep in Claude’s arms, still holding him close to her with one thigh across his legs, as if she wanted to be sure he would never escape her 
again. And, with her head comfortably pillowed on his chest, she breathed softly away and smiled as she slept. At first Claude, too, had closed his eyes but heavy with fatigue though he was he soon 
opened them again and lay staring into the shadows. Sleep was passing him by and, though every muscle in his body felt shattered by his efforts, as he cooled down and his mind began to recover 
from its voluptuous intoxication he was aware, lying there dozing, of a subtle influx of strange, confused thoughts. When the first light of dawn showed like a dirty yellow smear, a trickle of liquid mud, 
on the window-panes, he shuddered, for he thought he heard a voice calling to him from the studio. That brought his thoughts flooding back to his mind, torturing thoughts that printed on his face such 
a bitter, hollow-cheeked expression of disgust that he looked like a careworn old man. The woman’s thigh across his own weighed down on him like lead; he felt as if, for his sins, his knees were being 
crushed by a millstone. Her head, too, weighed on his chest, slowing down his heart-beats, stifling him. For a long time, however, he hesitated to disturb her, though his whole body was being slowly 
exasperated and an irresistible feeling of repugnance and hatred was goading it into revolt. What irritated him more than anything else was the powerful yet natural smell of her streaming hair. Suddenly 


the voice from the studio called out again, louder this time and more imperative. Now his mind was made up; this was the end. He could bear no more; life itself was not worth living since everything in 
it was a worthless, hollow sham. Very gently he let Christine’s head, still vaguely smiling, slip off his chest; then, with infinite precaution, he began to release his legs from her thigh, easing it off very, 
very slowly, making it move as naturally as if she had moved it away herself. The chain was broken at last; he was free. At a third call from the studio he hastened into the adjoining room, saying: ‘Here 
| am! I’m coming!’ 

Dawn was slow in breaking and the day began in typical wintry gloom. After about an hour Christine awoke, shivering with cold. Why, she did not know. She did not know, either, why she was alone. 
Then she remembered going to sleep with her head on his breast, her limbs entwined in his. How, then, had he got away? Where could he be? All at once, numb though she was with cold, she leapt 
from the bed and rushed to the studio. Could he possibly have gone back to her? Could she have lured him away again? And she thought she had made him her own for ever! 

At the first glimpse, she saw nothing; the studio looked empty in the cold, grey light. Then, feeling reassured, finding nobody there, she looked up at the picture, and a heartrending cry rose at once to 
her gaping lips: 

‘Claude! Oh, Claude!’ 

Claude had hanged himself from the big ladder in front of his unfinished, unfinishable masterpiece. He had simply taken one of the ropes he used to attach the frame to the wall, climbed up the ladder 
to attach it to the big oak beam he had fitted up one day to strengthen the uprights, and then jumped off. And there he hung, in his shirt, barefooted, an agonizing sight, his tongue blackened and his 
eyes bloodshot and starting from their sockets, stiff, motionless, looking taller than ever. His face was turned towards the picture and quite close to the Woman whose sex blossomed as a mystic rose, 
as if his soul had passed into her with his last dying breath and he was still gazing on her with his fixed and lifeless eyes. 

Christine stood terror-stricken, as grief and fear and wrath surged up within her, filling her whole body and finding expression in one long, uninterrupted howl. Turning to the picture, she lifted both her 
arms and cried as she shook her fists: 

‘Oh, Claude! Oh, Claude! ... She took you back! She killed you, the bitch! She killed you, killed you, killed you!’ 

Her legs gave way beneath her and, as she turned away, she crashed to the ground. Excess of suffering had drawn all the blood from her heart, and she lay in a dead faint, white and limp, pitiful to 
look on, a woman defeated, crushed by the tyrannical sovereignty of Art. Above her, in triumph, radiant with all the symbolic splendour of an idol, stood the painted Woman. Painting had won in the 
end, deathless and defiant even in its madness. 

The following Monday morning—for suicide had meant formalities and delay—when Sandoz arrived for the funeral at nine o'clock, he found only about twenty people outside the house in the Rue 
Tourlaque. He had not been left unoccupied in his grief; for the last three days he had had no rest, he had had so many things to attend to. First he had had Christine, whom they had found lying half 
dead where she had fallen, taken to the Lariboisiére Hospital; then he had done the usual round: registry, undertaker, Church, paying out right and left, making all the customary arrangements in 
complete indifference, since the clergy had deigned not to refuse their good offices to the corpse with a black ring round its neck. The group on the pavement, he discovered, consisted of a few 
neighbours and the usual onlookers; there were, too, some spectators craning out of windows and discussing the tragedy in excited undertones. Friends would be turning up any moment, he supposed. 
He had not been able to write to the family, as he had no addresses; but he stood aside when he saw two relatives arrive, drawn most likely by the curt announcement in the papers from the oblivion 
to which Claude himself had long ago consigned them. There was an elderly female cousin who looked like a rather shady second-hand dealer, and a second cousin, a man, obviously rich, wearing a 
decoration.* He was the owner of one of the big Paris department stores and very open-handed when he thought he had a chance to prove his enlightened taste for the arts. The woman went straight 
upstairs to the studio, took one glance at its stark poverty, sniffed and came down again, tight-lipped and annoyed at the thought of her thankless mission. The man, on the contrary, threw back his 
shoulders and took the head of the funeral procession, walking immediately behind the hearse, a proud, dignified, and even charming figure. 

Just as the cortége was moving off, Bongrand joined it and walked with Sandoz after shaking his hand. He was in a gloomy frame of mind and, after casting an eye on the handful of moumers, he 
muttered: 

‘Poor devil! ... You don’t mean to say we're the only two?’ 

Dubuche was at Cannes with his children. Jory and Fagerolles were not coming; one said he couldn't stand deaths, the other was too busy. Of the rest, Mahoudeau fell into the procession as it was 
going up the Rue Lepic. Gagniére, he said, had almost certainly missed his train. 

Slowly the hearse made its way up the steep, winding slope that leads to the top of Montmartre, cutting across streets that drop straight down the hill, revealing the vast, deep tract of Paris spreading 
like an ocean at its feet. When it reached the church of Saint-Pierre and the coffin was lifted out, for one short moment it dominated the mighty city. Under a grey, wintry sky, with great swathes of mist 
floating on an icy wind, Paris looked vaster than ever, its utmost limits lost in the mist that filled the horizon with its waves like an encroaching tide; while the poor dead wretch who had set out to conquer 
it and had broken his neck in the attempt, passed before it, nailed down beneath an oaken lid, returning to the dust, like the mud of the Paris streets. 

When they came out of the church, the female cousin disappeared; so did Mahoudeau. The second cousin resumed his place behind the hearse; seven others, all strangers, decided they, too, would 
go on; and the cortége moved off again for the new cemetery at Saint-Ouen, vulgarly known by the sinister, disturbing name of ‘Cayenne’.* There were ten of them in all. 

‘Well, it certainly looks as if we're going to be the only two,’ Bongrand repeated as he moved along at Sandoz’s side. 

Preceded now by the mouming-coach in which the priest and his acolyte had been accommodated, the cortége moved slowly down the other side of the hill of Montmartre where the streets are as 
steep and tortuous as paths on a mountain side. The horses drawing the hearse kept slipping and the wheels bumped clumsily over the muddy roadway, while the ten mourners following behind found 
the descent so difficult and were so preoccupied with picking their way through the puddles that they had not yet found time to talk. When they reached the bottom of the Rue du Ruisseau, however, 
and found themselves at the Porte de Clignancourt, on the broad, flat stretch that carries the outer boulevard, the suburban railway and the moats and embankments of the fortifications, there were 
sighs of relief; a few words were exchanged, and the little procession began to spread itself. 

Sandoz and Bongrand soon found themselves at the tail end, as if to cut themselves off from all these people they did not know. Just as the hearse was going past the city barrier Bongrand said: 

‘The wife. What's going to become of her?’ 

‘It's a sad case,’ Sandoz replied. ‘I went to see her at the hospital yesterday. She has brain-fever. The doctor says she'll pull through but it'll take all her strength and put ten years on her age. ... Her 
mind was a complete blank, you know. She couldn’t remember a thing, not even her A B C. It's terrible to see anybody brought so low, so completely crushed as she’s been; a nice girl like that reduced 
to the mentality of a kitchen wench! Oh, if we don’t take very great care of her and treat her properly as an invalid, she'll end up as a drudge in somebody's scullery.’ 

‘Penniless, of course.’ 

‘Penniless. | hoped | should be able to find some of the studies he’d made from nature for his big picture; they were wonderful things but he made such bad use of them. But | never found a thing; | 
looked everywhere. He used to give them away, and what he didn’t give people stole. No, there was nothing to sell; not a single decent canvas, nothing but that huge thing and that | destroyed and 
burnt with my own hands—and very glad | was to do it. It was like taking vengeance!’ 

They were silent for a moment or two as they trudged along the long, wide road to Saint-Ouen which seemed to run straight to infinity. It was a pitiful sight, the tiny funeral procession straggling across 
the open country along that dreary highway streaming with mud. Fences on either side separated it from vast stretches of waste land, with only here and there a factory chimney rising in the distance 
and a few tall, white houses built well away from the road. At Clignancourt they had to go through the fairground; past all the deserted booths and circuses and roundabouts, their canvas quivering in 
the cold; past empty refreshment stalls and rusty swing-boats and a stagey-looking farm, now dreary and desolate with its trellis-work torn off and smashed. 

‘Ah, those early canvases of his, the ones he had at the Quai de Bourbon, remember? Extraordinary pieces, every one of them, weren't they? Provencal landscapes, nudes done at Boutin’s, a little 
girl’s legs, | remember, and a woman’s belly, particularly. A marvel! ... Old Malgras must have it somewhere. A study by a master hand that not one of the so-called “masters” of today could hope to 
equal. ... Oh, there’s no doubt about it, the lad was no fool! He was a great painter, quite simply!’ 

‘And to think,’ added Sandoz, ‘that all the dabblers and scribblers at the Beaux-Arts and in the Press accused him of being lazy and ignorant, all repeating one after the other that he’d always refused 
to learn his job. Lazy! Why, good God, I’ve seen him faint away with fatigue after sittings lasting ten hours! Lazy, a man who put his whole life into his work, who was so mad on it that he killed himself 
for it! As for not knowing his job, of all the brainless accusations! Will people never understand that anyone who produces something new, and that’s an honour that doesn’t come to everybody, anyone 
who produces something new is bound to depart from received wisdom. Delacroix didn’t know his job because he couldn't stick to exact lines. Oh, the fools, like a lot of good little schoolboys, scared 
to death of anything they've been taught is wrong!’ 

He walked on a little in silence, then added: 

‘He'd a hero’s capacity for work; he was a brilliant observer with a brain packed with knowledge and the temperament of a great and gifted artist ... and yet he has nothing to show.’ 

‘Nothing at all,’ Bongrand affirmed. ‘Not a single canvas; nothing, so far as | know but a few notes and sketches that every artist turns out and are not meant for the public. No doubt about it, the man 
we're burying today is a dead man; dead in the fullest sense of the word!’ 

As they talked the hearse had left them behind, and now they had to hurry to catch it up. After a slow progress between rows of alternating wine-shops and displays by monumental masons, it was now 
turning to the right, along the short avenue leading into the cemetery. They caught up with it just as it was going through the gateway and tacked themselves on to the little procession led now by the 
priest in his surplice and the acolyte carrying the holy water. 

It was a vast, flat cemetery, still quite new, mathematically laid out on a stretch of suburban common and divided up like a draught-board by broad, symmetrical walks. An occasional tombstone had 
been erected here and there on the main pathways but for the most part the graves, already far too closely packed, were simply low mounds of earth casually arranged and not intended to be permanent. 
The maximum grant obtainable was only for five years, so families hesitated to go in for expensive installations; stones gradually sank into the ground for lack of foundations; young trees never had the 
chance to mature, so there was a ‘here-today-and-gone-tomorrow’ feeling about the place, a sense of poverty, a cold, clean, bare look that made it as melancholy as a barracks or a charity ward. Not 
a scrap of poetry, no weeping willow, no solitary path beneath the boughs, no quiver of mystery, not a single family vault to speak of pride or life everlasting! This was the new cemetery, all carefully 
plotted and numbered; the cemetery provided by democracy, where the dead seem to sleep in official pigeon-holes, today’s batch taking the place of yesterday's with clockwork regularity; everyone 
kept ‘on the move’, by order, like the crowd at a fair, to prevent a hold-up. 

‘Hell!’ muttered Bongrand. ‘This is a cheerful sort of place!’ 

‘What's wrong with it?’ Sandoz asked. ‘It’s convenient, it’s airy ... and even though there’s no sun, it’s not without colour. Look at it.’ 

And indeed, beneath the grey November sky, swept by the keen winter wind, the low-lying graves covered with flowers and beaded wreaths provided a subtle picture full of delicacy and charm. Some 
were all white; others, according to the beads, all black, a contrast quietly framed in the pale green of the surrounding shrubs. As their grants were for five years only, families honoured their dead while 
the opportunity lasted and, as All Souls’ Day had just gone by, graves had been lavishly heaped with fresh tokens of family affection. The natural flowers, in their pots with paper frills, had already faded; 
a few wreaths of yellow immortelles shone out like freshly beaten gold; but most in evidence were the beads. The place was streaming with them; they hid the inscriptions, covered stones and graves, 
and overflowed on to the pathways. There were beads worked into hearts, festoons, medallions; beads framing a host of things in glass cases—bunches of pansies, pairs of hands affectionately 
clasped, bows of satin ribbon and even photographs, cheap, yellowing photographs of women, poor, graceless faces, all with awkward smiles. 

As the hearse moved on towards the Rond-Point, Sandoz, reminded of Claude as he viewed the cemetery with his painter's eye, said: 

‘This is the sort of cemetery he would have understood, he was so keen on everything modem. ... He must certainly have suffered a great deal from that kink in his genius, those three grammes more 
or less that would have made all the difference, as he used to say when he accused his parents of making such an unsatisfactory job of him. But his trouble was not all personal by any means; he was 
the victim of his period. The generation we belong to was brought up on Romanticism; it soaked into us and we can do nothing about it. It’s all very well our plunging head first into violent reality, the 
stain remains and all the scrubbing in the world will never remove it.’ 

Bongrand smiled. 

‘What about me?’ he said. ‘I was head over ears in it. My whole art grew from it, and I’m not ashamed to admit it. If that’s the reason for my ultimate failure, what does it matter? | can’t deny my religion 
at this stage! ... But what you say about yourselves is very true; you are the younger generation in revolt. He, for example, with his great nude woman in the middle of the Cité, the wild, fantastic 
symbolism...’ 

‘Oh, that Woman!’ Sandoz broke in. ‘It was she who strangled him. If you only knew what she meant to him, and how impossible it was to get him away from her! How could he be expected to take a 
clear, sane, balanced view of anything when his brain was never free of such weird and wonderful notions? ... Even with your generation between us and the Romantics, ours is still too clogged up 
with lyricism to produce anything really sound. It'll take another generation, probably two, before painters and writers work logically in the pure and lofty simplicity of truth. Truth and nature are the only 
possible bases, the essential controlling factors in art. Without them everything verges on madness, and no one need be afraid his work's going to be insipid in consequence; temperament is always 
there, and temperament will out. Who would ever dream of denying personality? Why, it's just that that puts the last instinctive touch on a man’s work and marks his production as his!’ 


Turing away suddenly he added: 

‘What's that burning smell? ... Surely they're not lighting bonfires in this place?’ 

The cortége had changed its direction, having reached the Rond-Point, in the middle of which, surrounded by lawn, stood the ossuary, the common vault in which the remains dug up from the graves 
were deposited and which was itself almost buried under the heaps of wreaths laid upon it by pious relatives who no longer had any dead to call their own. As the hearse was moving gently along 
Avenue No. 2, a loud, crackling noise had made itself heard and a dense cloud of smoke had begun to rise behind the young plane-trees that lined the side-walk. Gradually, as the cortege moved 
slowly towards it, a great smouldering heap of earthy-looking objects came into view. What was happening was now obvious. The buming heap was on the edge of a huge square patch of ground, dug 
very deep in broad parallel trenches to enable the coffins to be removed before the soil was prepared to receive a fresh consignment, just as a farmer ploughs up a stubble-field before he sows it again. 
Alongside the long, yawning trenches, mounds of soggy earth lay sweetening in the open air. The burning objects in one comer of the plot were rotten coffin-boards, piled up into an enormous bonfire 
of split and broken wood, reduced by the soil to the consistency of dull red mould. They refused to burn briskly, for they were damp with human clay; instead, they made dull, cracking noises and gave 
out vast clouds of smoke which rose, thicker and thicker, into the grey-white sky and were blown back by the November wind, torn into rusty-looking wisps and sent flying over all the flat and formless 
graves in one half of the cemetery. 

Sandoz and Bongrand looked at the fire without a word; then, when they had passed it, Sandoz picked up the thread of conversation. 

‘His trouble was that he was not the man for his own artistic formula. By that | mean he hadn’t quite the genius necessary to establish it on a firm foundation and impose it on the world in the form of 
some definitive work. ... And now what is there to see for all he’s done? Nothing; nothing but effort being frittered away on all sides; nobody producing anything more than sketches or hasty impressions; 
nobody capable of being the master everyone's looking for. Could anything be more frustrating than seeing his new notation of light, his passion for reality pushed to the point of scientific analysis, the 
evolution he started with such originality, delayed, trifled with by a lot of smart nobodies, leading to nothing, simply because the man for the situation has yet to be born? ... But he will be, one day! 
Nothing's ever completely wasted, and there’s simply got to be light!’ 

‘Don't be too sure!’ replied Bongrand. ‘Life, too, miscarries occasionally, you know. ... | listen to all you say, Sandoz but | haven't got a great deal of faith. I’m dying of depression, and | feel everything 
else is dying too. ... We're living in a bad season, in a vitiated atmosphere, with the century coming to an end and everything in process of demolition; buildings torn down wholesale; every plot of land 
being dug and redug and every mortal thing stinking of death. How can anybody expect to be healthy? The nerves go to pieces, general neurosis sets in, and art begins to totter, faced with a free-for- 
all, with anarchy to follow, and personality fighting tooth and nail for self-assertion. ... I've never seen so much squabbling or heard so much nebulous talk as | have since people claimed to know 
everything.’ 

Sandoz had turned pale and, as he watched the clouds of rusty smoke swirling in the wind, he said, half aloud, half to himself: 

‘It was inevitable. All our activity, our boastfulness about our knowledge was bound to lead us back again to doubt. The present century has cast so much light on so many things but it was bound to 
end under the threat of another wave of darkness. ... And that is the root of our troubles. We have been promised too much and led to expect too much, including the conquest and the explanation of 
everything; and now we've grown impatient. We're surprised things don’t move more quickly. We're resentful because, in a matter of a hundred years, science hasn't given us absolute certitude and 
perfect happiness. Why then continue, we ask, since we shall never know everything and our bread will always be bitter? The century has been a failure. Hearts are tortured with pessimism and brains 
clouded with mysticism for, try as we may to put imagination to flight with the cold light of science, we have the supernatural once more in arms against us and the whole world of legend in revolt, bent 
on enslaving us again in our moment of fatigue and uncertainty. ... I'm no more sure of things than anyone else; my mind, too, is divided. But | do think that this last shattering upheaval of our old 
religious fears was only to be expected. We are not an end; we are a transition, the beginning only of something new. ... And it's that sets my mind at rest, and somehow encourages me: to know we 
are moving towards rationality and the firm foundations that only science can give...’ 

Then he added, his voice breaking with the depth of his emotion: 

‘Unless of course madness makes us come a cropper in the dark and we all end up like our old friend sleeping there in his coffin, strangled by our own ideals.’ 

The hearse was now leaving Avenue No. 2 and turning to the right into Avenue No. 3, where Bongrand drew Sandoz’s attention to a plot full of graves they were passing. 

It was a children’s cemetery full of tiny graves, all set out in perfect order, separated by narrow little pathways. It was a children’s city of the dead, built of tiny white crosses and tiny white edge-stones 
almost entirely covered by a mass of white and blue wreaths, making the whole quiet plot of milky blue appear to be blossoming with all the childhood buried in its soil. The crosses told the ages of the 
children: two years, sixteen months, five months. One poor little cross on a grave without an edge-stone and dug a little out of line, announced simply: EUGENIE, AGED THREE DAYS. So young, and 
already sleeping there alone, like children who, at family gatherings, are given their own little table! 

The hearse stopped at last, halfway down the avenue. When Sandoz saw the open grave on the corner of the next plot, across from the children’s graves, he murmured tenderly: 

‘Dear old Claude! You'd a heart like a child’s; you'll be in good company here.’ 

The undertakers lowered the coffin into the grave; the priest stood waiting, glum and cold, and the grave-diggers were ready with their spades. Three neighbours had dropped out on the way, so the 
ten were now only seven. The second cousin who, in spite of the bitter weather, had held his hat in his hand ever since they left the church, moved up to the graveside. All the others removed their hats 
and the prayers were about to begin when a piercing whistle made everyone look up. 

At the far end of Avenue No. 3 a train was going by on the suburban line which ran on a high embankment overlooking the cemetery. At the top of a grassy slope the telegraph posts and wires made a 
geometrical pattern in black on the pale grey sky; beneath them stood a signalman’s cabin and the signal itself, its quivering plate providing the only splash of red. As the train thundered by, the coaches, 
and even the shapes of the people sitting near the windows, stood out like transparencies in a shadow show. When it had passed, the track itself was just a clean black line on the horizon. Then, in the 
distance, a series of other whistles started up, calling each other in agonized tones, some shrill with fury, others hoarse with suffering or choking with distress. They were followed by one sinister blast 
ona horn. 

‘Revertitur in terram suam unde erat...’ intoned the priest, who had opened a book and was racing through the service. 

But his voice was soon drowned by the arrival of a huge, puffing locomotive engaged in shunting on the line immediately above him. This one had a big, thick voice and a throaty, tremendously 
melancholy whistle. Up and down it went, panting like some ungainly monster; then suddenly it let off steam in one furious, tempestuous hiss. 

‘Requiescat in pace,’ said the priest. 

‘Amen,’ came the response from the boy. 

And the proceedings were rushed to a close to the earsplitting accompaniment of violent clanks and crashes in prolonged succession like endless gunfire. Furious, Bongrand looked up at the engine, 
and was relieved when it stopped and there was silence again. Sandoz had tears in his eyes, moved now by the things he had let himself say as he followed his old friend’s coffin, feeling as if they had 
been having one of the enthralling talks they used to have in the old days. He felt he was burying his own youth, that it was part of himself, and the best part, the illusions and enthusiasms that the men 
were lowering into the grave. At that terrible moment an accident occurred to add to his grief. It had rained so heavily during the past few days, and the earth was so very soft, that one side of the grave 
suddenly fell in and one of the grave-diggers had to jump down and clear it with his spade; which he did with slow, rhythmic gestures that seemed likely to go on for ever, greatly to the annoyance of 
the priest but to the excitement of the four neighbours who, though nobody knew why, had stayed with the funeral party to the end. Up on the embankment the railway engine was in action again, 
backing and blasting out showers of red-hot cinders into the dull grey sky. At last the grave was cleared and the coffin lowered into it, the holy water was passed round and all was over. Standing at the 
graveside, correct and charming as ever, the second cousin shook hands with all these people he had never seen before, in memory of the relative whose name he had forgotten till yesterday. ‘Decent 
fellow, that draper,’ said Bongrand, swallowing back his tears. ‘Very decent,’ answered Sandoz through his own. 

The mourners dispersed; the surplices of priest and acolyte disappeared among the green trees, the neighbours scattered and meandered away, looking at the inscriptions on the graves, and Sandoz, 
deciding at last to turn away from the grave which was already half filled-in, said quietly: 

‘We shall be the only ones who really knew him. ... And this is the end; not even a name.’ 

‘He's lucky where he is,’ said Bongrand, ‘with not even a halffinished picture to worry about ... lucky to be away from it all, instead of wearing himself out, as we do, producing offspring who are either 
headless or limbless and never really alive.’ 

‘Yes, you've got to swallow your pride and cheat and make do with half-measures in this life. ... My books, for example; | can polish and revise them as much as | like but in the end | always despise 
myself for their being, in spite of my efforts, so incomplete, so untrue to life.’ 

Pale with emotion, the two men moved away side by side past the white graves of the children, the novelist in the full vigour of his work, at the height of his fame, the artist on the decline but covered 
with glory. ‘There’s one, at least, who was both logical and brave,’ Sandoz continued. ‘He admitted his impotence and did away with himself.’ 

‘True enough,’ said Bongrand. ‘If we weren't all so keen on preserving our own miserable skins, we should all do the same, don’t you think?’ 

‘| believe we should. Since we can’t really create anything, since we’re nothing more than a lot of feeble reproducers, we might just as well blow our brains out at once.’ 

They were back again near the heap of smouldering coffins which, now that they were properly alight, were steaming and crackling, though still showing no signs of flames. The thick, pungent smoke 
alone had increased and was being blown in great swirling clouds across the cemetery, covering it as with a funeral pall. 

‘Good Lord! Eleven o'clock!’ said Bongrand, looking at his watch. ‘Time | was home.’ 

Sandoz, too, expressed his surprise: ‘Eleven o'clock already!’ he cried. 

Half blinded still with tears, he took one last, despairing look at the vast expanse of graves as they lay, all prim and proper, covered in the blossom of their beads, and added: ‘And now, back to work!’ 


BOOK XV 
THE BEAST WITHIN 
227 


UPON entering the room, Roubaud set the loaf of bread, paté, and bottle of milk down on the table. But Mum Victoire must have banked the fire in her stove with so much slack before going down to 
work that morning that by now the heat was stifling. And so the assistant station-master opened a window and leant his elbows on the sill. 

This was in the Impasse d’Amsterdam, in the last house on the right, a tall building in which the Compagnie de l’Quest* housed some of its employees. The window, located on the fifth floor just beneath 
the sloping mansard roof, looked out over the station, its broad swathe breaching the Quartier de I'Europe* in a sudden unfurling of the horizon that seemed to be extended still further, that afternoon, 
by a mid-February sky of wet, warm grey shot through with sunlight. 

Opposite him, beneath the powdery rays of the sun, the houses in the Rue de Rome blurred into nothing, mere insubstantial shapes. To his left, the glass roofs spanned the station concourses like 
giant porches, their panes blackened by smoke, and the eye plunged into the huge mainline shed that was separated by the buildings of the mail and the foot-warmer depots* from the other, smaller 
sheds of the Argenteuil, Versailles, and Ceinture lines;* while, to the right, the iron star that was the Pont de I’Europe cut across the open space that reappeared beyond it only to vanish into the distance 
in the direction of the Batignolles tunnel. And directly beneath the window itself, occupying the whole vast area, the three pairs of railway lines emerging from under the bridge fanned out and multiplied 
into innumerable metal branches which disappeared beneath the station roofs. By the three pointsman’s huts, just in front of the bridge-arches, could be seen tiny patches of denuded garden. Amidst 
the indeterminate blur of carriages and engines cluttering the tracks, a large red signal stained the pale light of day. 

For a moment Roubaud gazed with interest, comparing, thinking of his own station at Le Havre. Each time he came to spend a day in Paris like this and put up at Mere Victoire’s, the job took hold of 
him again. Beneath the roof of the mainline station the arrival of a train from Mantes had brought the platforms to life; and his eyes followed the shunting-engine, a small six-coupled tank engine with 
low wheels, as it began to disconnect the train, a brisk little busybody taking the carriages out and backing them into the sidings. Another engine, a powerful one this, a four-coupled express locomotive 
with great, devouring wheels, stood on its own, its chimney giving out thick black smoke that rose, very slowly, straight up into the breathless air. But his whole attention was caught by the 3.25 for 
Caen that was already full of passengers and awaiting its engine. He could not actually see the latter, halted beyond the Pont de I’Europe; he could only hear it as it asked for permission to proceed 
with short, urgent blows on its whistle, like someone gradually being overtaken by impatience. An order was shouted, it answered with a brief whistle that it had understood. Then, before the locomotive 
moved forward, there was a silence, the steam-cocks opened, and steam hissed across the ground in a deafening spurt. And presently he saw its swarming whiteness billow out from under the bridge, 
swirling like snowy down before flitting away, up through the iron girders. It turned an entire corner of the open space white, while the gathering clouds of smoke from the other locomotive spread their 
veil of blackness wider and wider. From behind came the long, muffled sounds of insistent hooters, the barking of orders, the jolting of turntables. A gap appeared, and in the distance he made out a 
Versailles train and an Auteuil train as they crossed, the one on the up line, the other on the down. 


Just as Roubaud was about to turn away from the window, a voice calling his name made him lean out. And below him, on the fourth-floor balcony, he recognized a young man of about thirty, Henri 
Dauvergne: a chief guard, he lived there with his father (who was responsible for the mainline service) and his sisters, Claire and Sophie, two adorable fair-haired girls of eighteen and twenty, who, on 
the six thousand francs brought in by the two men, kept house amidst one constant round of merriment. The elder was to be heard laughing, while the younger sang and a cage of exotic birds strove 
to match her trills. 

‘Hello, Sir Roubaud, what on earth are you doing in Paris? ... Oh yes, of course, | forgot, that business of yours with the Sub-Prefect!’ 

Once more leaning on the window-sill, the assistant station-master explained that he had had to leave Le Havre that same morning by the 6.40 express. An order from the operations manager had 
summoned him to Paris, and he’d just been given a severe dressing-down. Very lucky, in fact, that he hadn't lost his job. 

‘And Madam?’ enquired Henri. 

Madam had wanted to come too, to do some shopping. Roubaud was waiting for his wife here in this room to which Mere Victoire gave them the key every time they came to Paris and where they liked 
to have a quiet lunch together on their own while the good woman was detained below at her post of lavatory attendant. This particular day they'd had a bread roll in Mantes, wanting to get their chores 
over with first. But it was now gone three, and he was dying of hunger. 

Henri, to be friendly, enquired further: 

‘And are you staying over in Paris?’ 

No, no, they were both returning to Le Havre that evening, on the 6.30 express. Oh indeed, yes, some holiday! They brought you all this way just to give you a talking-to, and then it was straight back 
to the kennel! 

For a moment the two railwaymen looked at each other, shaking their heads. But they could no longer hear what the other was saying, as a crazed piano had that minute burst forth into a stream of 
loud notes. The two sisters must have been hammering away on it together, laughing even more loudly and driving the songbirds wild. Whereupon the young man, caught up in the fun, waved and 
went back inside; and the assistant station-master, left on his own, remained for a brief instant staring down at the balcony where all the youthful gaiety was coming from. Then, on looking up, he caught 
sight of the engine that had closed its steam-cocks and which the pointsman was now sending down the line to join the Caen train. The last flaky remnants of white steam were vanishing into the great 
whorls of black smoke that blotted the sky. And he, too, turned back indoors. 

Seeing the cuckoo-clock standing at twenty past three, Roubaud gestured despairingly. What on earth could be making Séverine so late? Once she'd gone into a shop, there was simply no getting her 
out again. To take his mind off the hunger gnawing at his stomach, he decided to lay the table. The huge room with its two windows was familiar to him, a combined bedroom, dining-room, and kitchen, 
and familiar too was its walnut furniture, the bed covered in a red cotton bedspread, the dresser, the round dining-table, and the Norman wardrobe. From the dresser he fetched napkins, plates, knives 
and forks, and two glasses. They were all spotlessly clean, and he took pleasure in these household tasks, as if he were playing at dolls’ tea-parties, delighting in the whiteness of the linen, a man very 
much in love with his wife, and laughing with that same hearty, fresh laughter into which she would burst the moment she came through the door. But having put the paté out on a plate and set the 
bottle of milk beside it, he became anxious and looked about him. Then, briskly, he drew two forgotten packages from his pockets, a small tin of sardines and some gruyére cheese. 

The half-hour struck. Roubaud paced up and down, cocking an ear at the slightest sound from the stairs. As the idle waiting continued, he stopped to gaze at himself in the mirror. He showed no signs 
of ageing, and although he was nearing forty, his curly hair was as bright red as ever. His beard that he wore full, still grew thickly also, the colour of sunshine. And as a man of medium height but of 
exceptional vigour he found his person pleasing, and drew satisfaction from his rather squat head, with its low forehead, thick neck, and round, ruddy face, lit by two large, keen eyes. His eyebrows 
joined in the middle, lending his forehead the bushy mark of the jealous man. As he had married a woman fifteen years younger than himself, these frequent glances at the mirror brought him 
reassurance. 

At the sound of footsteps Roubaud ran and opened the door slightly. But it was the woman who worked on the station newsstand returning home to the neighbouring flat. He came back, and inspected 
a box of shells lying on the dresser. He knew it well, this box, it had been a present from Séverine to Mere Victoire, her nurse. And this small object was all it required for the whole story of his marriage 
to come flooding back to him. Nearly three years now, already. Originally from the South, from Plassans, where his father had been a carter, he had left the army a sergeant and worked for a long time 
as a porter at Mantes station, before being promoted to head porter at Barentin; and that’s where he had first met her, his beloved wife, when she used to come from Doinville to take the train with Miss 
Berthe, the daughter of President Grandmorin.* Séverine Aubry was no better than the youngest daughter of a gardener who had died while in service with the Grandmorin family; but the President, 
her godfather and guardian, used to spoil her so, making her his own daughter's companion and sending them both to the same boarding-school at Rouen, and she herself had such natural good 
breeding, that for a long while Roubaud had been content to desire her from afar, with the passion of a no longer wholly unscrubbed worker for a delicate jewel which he judged to be of great price. 
Such was the one and only love of his life. He would have married her without a penny, simply for the joy of having her for himself, and when he eventually plucked up the courage, the reality had 
exceeded his wildest dreams: as well as giving him Séverine and a dowry of ten thousand francs, the President, now retired and a director on the board of the Compagnie de I’Ouest, had also taken 
him under his wing. The day after the wedding he had been promoted to assistant station-master at Le Havre. Yes, no doubt, he had had a good work record: he was dependable, punctual, honest, of 
limited but sound intelligence, all sterling qualities which might explain the prompt response to his application and the rapidity of his promotion. But he preferred to believe that he owed everything to 
his wife. He adored her. 

When he had opened the tin of sardines, Roubaud finally lost patience. They had agreed to meet at three. Where could she possibly be? She wasn’t going to tell him that it took all day to buy six 
chemises and a pair of ankle-boots. And as he passed once more in front of the mirror, he noticed his bristling eyebrows, the forehead traversed by that single, hard line. Never once had he suspected 
her in Le Havre: in Paris he imagined all manner of danger, deception, and misdeed. The blood rushed to his head, and the fists of this former station-worker curled tight, the way they used to when he 
was shunting rolling-stock. He was turning back into the unthinking, brutish instrument of his own strength, he could have crushed her to a pulp in a fit of blind fury. 

Séverine pushed open the door, looking all fresh-faced and pleased with herself. 

‘It's me ... You must have thought I’d got lost, eh?’ 

In the full bloom of her twenty-five years she appeared tall, slim, very lithe, yet also fleshy and small-boned. She was not obviously pretty, with her long face and a strong mouth that gleamed with good 
teeth. But on closer inspection she came to seem attractive because of the magical charm and strangeness of her large blue eyes under the pile of thick black hair. 

And then, as her husband said nothing but continued to examine her with that veiled, doubtful look she knew so well, she added: 

‘Oh, have | been running ... Can you imagine, not a single bus to be had. So, rather than spend money on a cab | ran all the way ... Just look how hot | am.’ 

‘See here,’ he said violently, ‘you’re not going to have me believe you've just come from the Bon Marché.’ 

But at once, with the sweetness of a child, she threw her arms round his neck and placed her soft, pretty little hand over his mouth: 

‘That's enough, you horrible man, you ... You know perfectly well | love you.’ 

Her whole being exuded sincerity of this sort, he felt how candid, how honest she had remained and hugged her madly for it. His moments of suspicion always ended in this way: she, abandoning 
herself, delighting in making him have to coax her; he, covering her with kisses, kisses she did not return. And indeed this was what made him vaguely uneasy about her, this passive grown-up child 
with her filial affection but in whom the lover had not yet stirred. 

‘So you bought up the shop then?’ 

‘Yes, yes. I'll tell you all about it ... But first let's eat. Am | starving! ... Oh, wait, I’ve got you a little present. Come on, say it: “A little present all for me”. ’ 

She was laughing in his face, close up. She had thrust her right hand into her pocket where she was holding something which she refused to take out. 

‘Quick, come on: “A little present all for me”.’ 

He, too, was laughing, good-naturedly. He gave in. 

‘A little present all for me.’ 

It was a knife she had bought for him, to replace one he had lost and been lamenting for the past fortnight. He exclaimed in surprise, and said how superb it was, this handsome new knife, with its ivory 
handle and gleaming blade. He was going to use it right this minute. She was delighted at how pleased he looked; and, jokingly, she made him give her a coin so that their relationship should not be 
severed. 

‘Let's eat, let's eat,’ she repeated. ‘No, no, please, don’t close it yet. I’m so hot!’ 

She had joined him at the window, and stood there for a few seconds, leaning against his shoulder, looking out over the vast expanse of the railway station. For the moment the trails of snoke had 
gone, and the copper disc of the sun was sinking through the haze, behind the houses in the Rue de Rome. Below, a shunting-engine was bringing in the Mantes train, fully made up and due to leave 
at 4.25. Having shunted it the length of the platform, under the roof, the engine was then uncoupled. Beyond, in the Ceinture train-shed, the sound of buffer on buffer indicated the unscheduled coupling 
of extra carriages. And there, on its own in the middle of the tracks, its driver and fireman all black with the dirt from their journey, the heavy locomotive of a stopping train stood motionless, as though 
tired and winded, with just a thin trickle of steam coming from one of its valves. It was waiting for the line to be opened so that it could return to the Batignolles depot. A red signal-arm clicked and 
disappeared. The engine left. 

‘They don’t half lark about, those young Dauvergne girls!,’ Roubaud said, turning away from the window. ‘Can you hear them banging away on their piano? ... | saw Henri just now, he said to send you 
his regards.’ 

‘Food, food,’ cried Séverine. 

And she attacked the sardines, gorging herself. Oh, it was a long time since she had had that roll at Mantes! She found it intoxicating coming to Paris. She throbbed with the pleasure of having dashed 
about the streets, and was still in a fever from her shopping at the Bon Marché. Every spring, at one fell swoop, she would go there and spend her winter savings, preferring to buy everything in the 
one place and maintaining that the money she saved paid for her ticket. And so, without pausing between mouthfuls, she poured out the whole story. Finally, and with some embarrassment, she 
blushingly divulged the total sum she had spent, more than three hundred francs. 

‘Blimey!’ said Roubaud, shocked. ‘You do yourself pretty proud for the wife of an assistant station-master! ... But you only went for six chemises and a pair of ankle-boots, didn’t you?’ 

‘Oh but my love, there were special offers, never to be repeated! ... A small piece of silk with these delicious stripes! And this terribly smart hat, an absolute dream it is, and ready-made petticoats, with 
embroidered flounces! And all of it going for next to nothing. I'd have paid twice as much in Le Havre ... They're sending them on, you'll soon see!’ 

He had decided to take it in good part, so pretty was she in her joy and with her look of embarrassed pleading. And anyway it was so charming, this improvised picnic of theirs, and being tucked away 
together like this in a room where they could be on their own, much nicer than being in a restaurant. Normally she only drank water but now she was letting herself go, and she drained her glass of milk 
without a moment's thought. The tin of sardines was empty, so they started on the paté using the splendid new knife. It was a great success, it cut so well. 

‘But wait, what about you? That business of yours?’ she enquired. ‘Here you are making me chatter away like this, and you haven't told me how things went, you know, about the Sub-Prefect.’ 

So he gave her a detailed account of how the operations manager had received him. Oh, a right dressing-down that had been! He had defended himself, told him the real truth, about how that little 
peacock of a Sub-Prefect had insisted on entering first class with his dog when there was a second-class carriage reserved for gundogs and their masters, and then the row that had followed, and the 
things that had been said. Essentially the manager told him he had been right to try and enforce the regulations; but the tricky bit was what he himself admitted to having said: ‘You won't always be the 
masters!’ He was suspected of republican sympathies. The debates which had just marked the opening of the 1869 parliamentary session and the government's own unspoken dread of the forthcoming 
general election* were making it nervous. So he would certainly have been transferred if it hadn’t been for the good word put in by President Grandmorin. Even then he had been required to sign the 
letter of apology which the President had suggested and indeed drafted. 

Séverine burst in: 

‘Well, there you are then, wasn't it a good idea of mine to write to him and go and visit him with you this morning before you went to face the music ... | knew he would help us out.’ 

‘Yes, he cares a great deal for you,’ Roubaud went on, ‘and he has a lot of influence in the Company ... But look where it gets me being a good employee. Oh, of course, they didn’t spare the praises: 
not much initiative perhaps but handles himself well, obeys orders, doesn’t shrink from carrying out his duty, you name it! Well, | can tell you, my dear, if you hadn’t been my wife and if Grandmorin 
hadn’t spoken up for me, out of affection for you, I'd have been done for, sent off in disgrace to some little station or other.’ 

She was staring blankly into space, and muttered as if to herself: 

‘Oh, yes, he has a lot of influence all right.’ 

There was a silence, and she sat there, wide-eyed, gazing into the distance, no longer eating. No doubt she was recalling the days of her childhood, back at the chateau at Doinville, fourteen miles 
outside Rouen. She had never known her mother. When her father, the gardener Aubry, had died, she was just entering her thirteenth year; and it was at this point that the President, already a widower, 


had taken her in and arranged for her to be looked after with his daughter Berthe by Madam Bonnehon, the wife of a factory-owner, herself now similarly a widow and the present owner of the chateau. 
Berthe, who was two years older, and a bride six months after her, had married Sir de Lachesnaye, a shrivelled, sallow little man who was a judge in the Rouen courts. Up until the previous year the 
President had still been presiding at these courts, for his own district, when he had then retired after a distinguished career: born in 1804, appointed deputy public prosecutor at Digne following the 
1830 Revolution, then at Fontainebleau, then Paris, subsequently public prosecutor at Troyes, advocate general at Rennes, and finally chief presiding judge at Rouen. Worth several million francs, he 
had been a member of the General Council since 1855,* and he had been made a commander in the Legion of Honour on the very day of his retirement. And as far back as she could remember, she 
could see him as he still was, stocky and heavily built, his hair cut short and prematurely white, though tinged with the golden blondness of younger days, a fringe of beard closely clipped, no moustache, 
and a squarish face rendered severe by piercing blue eyes and a large nose. He had an abrupt manner, and everyone around him went in fear and trembling. 

Roubaud had to raise his voice, twice asking: 

‘Well, what are you thinking about?’ 

She jumped, shivering a little as though startled and gripped by fear. 

‘Oh, nothing.’ 

‘Aren't you going to eat anything else? Aren’t you hungry any more?’ 

‘What? Oh but of course ... Just you watch me.’ 

Emptying her glass of wine, Séverine polished off the slice of paté remaining on her plate. But then, disaster! They had finished the bread, and not a crumb was left for the cheese. There was much 
shouting, and then laughter when, on turning everything upside down, they discovered the stale end of a loaf at the back of Mere Victoire’s dresser. Although the window was open, the room remained 
warm, and the young woman, sitting with the stove behind her, had scarcely had the chance to cool down, indeed had grown still more flushed with the excitement of their makeshift meal and so much 
talking. Prompted by the thought of Mere Victoire, Roubaud had returned to the subject of Grandmorin: now there was another woman who owed him a thing or two. Originally an unmarried mother 
whose child had subsequently died, then a wet-nurse for Séverine whose own mother had just died giving birth to her, and subsequently married to one of the Company firemen, Mere Victoire had 
been eking out a living in Paris as a seamstress (while her husband squandered everything they had), when a chance meeting with her former nurseling had restored her previous connection and 
brought her, too, under the wing of the President; and today he had secured her a position in the lavatories, in charge of the first-class conveniences, the ladies’ that were the best of all. The Company 
paid her only one hundred francs a year but she made nearly fourteen hundred from the tips, and not to mention the accommodation, this room, where even her heating was free. All in all, she did very 
nicely. And Roubaud calculated that if Pecqueux, her husband, had really brought home the two thousand eight hundred francs he earned as a fireman, bonuses included, then instead of being on the 
breadline their household could have had a joint income of more than four thousand francs, double what he, as an assistant station-master, was earning in Le Havre.* 

‘No doubt,’ he concluded, ‘not every woman wants to be a lavatory attendant. But there’s no such thing as a lousy job.’ 

Meanwhile their ravenous hunger had abated, and they were now eating in a merely desultory manner, cutting off small pieces of cheese simply to prolong the feast. Their conversation, too, was 
becoming less animated. 

‘Talking of which,’ he exclaimed, ‘I forgot to ask you ... Why did you refuse when the President invited you to go and spend a few days at Doinville?’ 

Contentedly digesting his meal, he had been reflecting on the visit they had made that morning to the grand house in the Rue du Rocher, close by the station; and he had been imagining himself back 
once more in the large, forbidding study, and could still hear the President telling them that he was returning to Doinville on the following day. Then, as if on the spur of the moment, he had suggested 
accompanying them on the 6.30 express that very evening and then taking his god-daughter on to his sister's at Doinville: she had been wanting to see her for ages. But the young woman had given 
all sorts of reasons which, she claimed, prevented her. 

‘You know, as far as | was concerned,’ Roubaud went on, ‘I would have been quite happy for you to go off on a little trip like that. You could have stayed there till Thursday, | would have managed 
somehow ... | mean, in our position, we need them, don’t we? It’s not a very good idea to go refusing their kind offers, especially as he seemed really hurt that you had. That’s why | only stopped 
pressing you to accept when you tugged me by the coat. After that | just said whatever you said but without really understanding why ... Eh? Why didn’t you want to go?’ 

Séverine, her eyes shifting uncertainly, gestured with impatience: 

‘How can | possibly leave you all on your own?’ 

‘That's no reason ... In the three years since we've been married, you've actually been to Doinville twice like that, for a week. Nothing was stopping you going a third time.’ 

The young woman’s discomfort was growing, and she had turned her face away. 

‘Well, | just didn’t fancy it, that’s all. You're not going to force me to do things | don’t want to, are you?’ 

Roubaud spread his arms out as if to say that he was not forcing her to do anything. Nevertheless he pursued the matter: 

‘Look here, you're hiding something ... That last time, did Madam Bonnehon make you feel unwelcome or something?’ 

Oh, no, Madam Bonnehon had always made her feel extremely welcome. She was such a nice woman, so tall, so strong, with that magnificent blond hair, and still a beauty despite her fifty-five years! 
Since she had been a widow, and indeed even while her husband was still alive, people used to say how she was always losing her heart to someone or other. They adored her at Doinville, she made 
the chateau such a delightful, special place, the whole of Rouen society came to visit, especially the legal people. Madam Bonnehon had had a particular number of gentlemen friends among the legal 
profession. 

‘Well, come on, admit it then, it was the Lachesnayes, they snubbed you.’ 

To be sure, since her marriage to Sir de Lachesnaye, things were no longer as they had been between Berthe and herself. She had not exactly become kind-hearted, poor Berthe, and how plain she 
was, with that red nose of hers. In Rouen the ladies spoke highly of her distinction. What is more, a husband like hers, ugly, hard, tight-fisted, seemed if anything just the sort whose character rubs off 
on his wife and makes her ill-natured. But no, Berthe had behaved perfectly well towards her former companion, who could think of nothing in particular with which to reproach her. 

‘So it's the President you don't like there?’ 

Séverine, who until then had been replying in slow, even tones, was again seized with impatience: 

‘Him? Don’t be ridiculous!’ 

And she went on, in short, tense bursts. They hardly ever saw him. He had set aside a summer-house in the grounds just for his own use, with a door that gave on to a deserted lane. He would come 
and go unobserved. Indeed his sister never even quite knew which day he would be arriving. He would take a carriage at Barentin, have himself driven out to Doinville in the dark, and spend whole 
days in his summer-house, quite unbeknown to everyone. Oh, he wasn’t the one to bother you there. 

‘l only mentioned it because you've told me twenty times or more about how he used to scare the living daylights out of you when you were a child.’ 

‘Oh, the living daylights, come on, you're exaggerating again, as usual ... Certainly he hardly ever laughed. He used to stare at you so hard, with those big eyes, that you had to look down at once. I've 
seen people get all flustered and be quite unable to say a single word to him because they were so much in awe of him, with his great reputation for being severe and wise ... But he’s never scolded 
me, in fact I've always felt that he had rather a soft spot for me.’ 

Once more her speech was slowing, her eyes drifting off into the distance. 

‘| remember ... when | was little and used to play with other girls, along the paths, if he happened to appear, all the others used to hide, even Berthe his own daughter, because she was always afraid 
she’d done something wrong. But me, | used to wait for him, all calm and collected. He would pass by and see me there, smiling, looking up, and he would give me a little tap on the cheek ... Later, 
when | was sixteen and if Berthe ever wanted something from him, it was always me she got to do the asking. | would speak up and look him full in the face, and | could feel those eyes of his boring 
into my skin. But what did | care? | was so sure he would grant me whatever | asked! ... Oh, yes, | can remember, | can remember! There isn’t a clump of bushes in those grounds, not one corridor, 
not one room in the chateau, that | can’t picture if | shut my eyes.’ 

She fell silent, her eyelids closed; and across her flushed, bloated features there seemed to pass the trembling shadow of these things of bygone days, these things of which she did not speak. For a 
moment she remained thus, her lips gently quivering, as if some involuntary tic were plucking painfully at the corner of her mouth. 

‘He’s certainly been very good to you,’ Roubaud continued, after lighting his pipe. ‘Not only did he bring you up as a young lady but he looked after your few francs pretty well, and rounded the figure 
up very handsomely when we got married ... Not to mention that he’s bound to leave you something, in fact he said so in front of me.’ 

‘Yes,’ murmured Séverine, ‘that house at La Croix-de-Maufras, the property the railway cuts across. We used to go and spend the odd week there. Oh, I’m not counting on it, the Lachesnayes must be 
working on him to make sure he leaves me nothing. And anyway, I’d rather he did leave me nothing, nothing at all.’ 

She had spoken these last few words so sharply that he was startled, taking his pipe out of his mouth and looking at her with wide eyes: 

‘Aren't you the funny one! They say the President’s worth millions. Where'd be the harm in his naming his god-daughter in his will? It would be no surprise to anyone, and it would certainly help our 
finances nicely.’ 

Then a sudden thought occurred to him, and he laughed: 

‘You're not worried about people thinking you're his daughter, are you? ... Cos you know, for all his cold looks, people don’t half tell some stories on his account. Apparently, even when his wife was 
alive, he had every single one of the maids. Altogether a man who likes his fun and even now grabs his bit of skirt before you can say Jack Robinson ... Anyway, what the hell, what would it matter 
even if you were his daughter!’ 

Séverine had stood up from the table, in sudden violence, her face blazing and her blue eyes darting anxiously beneath the heavy mane of black hair. 

‘His daughter, his daughter! ... | don’t want you making jokes about that, do you hear! How can | be his daughter? Do | even look like him? ... Anyway, that’s quite enough on that score, let's talk about 
something else. | don’t want to go to Doinville because | don’t, because I'd rather go back to Le Havre with you.’ 

He nodded, gestured to her to be calm. Fine, fine! if she was going to get all upset about it. He smiled, he’d never seen her so worked up before. The milk, no doubt. Wanting to be forgiven, he took 
hold of the knife once more, saying again how splendid it was, wiping it carefully; and to demonstrate that it was as sharp as a razor, he sat there cutting his nails. 

‘Quarter to four already,’ Séverine mumbled, standing in front of the cuckoo-clock. ‘I’ve still got some things to get ... There’s our train to catch.’ 

But as if to regain her composure before tidying the room, she went back to lean on the window- sill. Putting his knife down and leaving his pipe, he too rose from the table and walked towards her; and 
standing there behind her, he gently took her in his arms. And he held her thus, entwined, his chin on her shoulder, his head leaning against hers. Neither of them stirred as they looked out. 

Beneath them, still, the little shunting-engines moved ceaselessly back and forth; and the muffled sound of their wheels and the occasional, discreet whistle-blast were scarcely audible as they went 
about their business like tidy housekeepers. One of them passed by and disappeared beneath the Pont de I’Europe, taking the carriages of a Trouville train off to the shed after uncoupling. And there, 
beyond the bridge, it brushed past a solitary engine coming in light from the depot, with gleaming brass and steel, all fresh and sprightly, ready for its journey. This engine had halted, tooting twice to 
the pointsman for a line; and he, almost immediately, sent it down to its train which was standing at its platform, fully made up, beneath the mainline station roof. It was the 4.25 to Dieppe. A stream of 
passengers was hurrying forward, the barrows laden with luggage could be heard clattering along, and men were pushing the foot-warmers one by one into the carriages. But the engine and its tender 
had come up to the van at the front of the train, striking it with a dull thud, and the foreman was to be seen tightening the screw himself on the draw-bar. The sky had grown dark over the Batignolles 
district: an ashen twilight engulfed the house-fronts and seemed already to be falling on the broad fan of railway lines; while away in the murky distance the trains on the suburban and Ceinture lines 
crossed endlessly in arrival and departure. Beyond the shadowy expanses of the great train-sheds, over darkening Paris, shreds of russet smoke vanished into the air. 

‘No, not now,’ murmured Séverine. 

Gradually, without a word, he had tightened his embrace, excited by the warmth of the young body he was holding thus, wrapped within his arms. His head was light with the smell of her, and she only 
quickened his desire as she arched her back in attempted escape. In a single movement he wrenched her from the window, shutting both sides of it with his elbow. His mouth had found hers, he was 
crushing her lips and bearing her off towards the bed. 

‘No, no, this isn’t our own place,’ she repeated. ‘Please, | beg you, not in this room!’ 

For her part, she felt almost drunk, giddy from the food and wine, and still throbbing from her feverish dash across Paris. The over-heated room, the table littered with the remains of their meal, the 
unexpectedness of this day-trip that had turned into a lunch-party, it all stirred her blood and made her body tremble. And yet she would not give herself but rather stood there, with her back pressed 
against the wooden bedstead, resisting in an act of frightened defiance that she would have been hard put to explain. 

‘No, no, | don’t want to.’ 

His face flushed, he tried to control his big, brutal hands. He was shaking, and could have broken her into little pieces. 


‘But nobody'll know, silly. We can remake the bed.’ 

Usually she would abandon herself in docile compliance when they were at home in Le Havre, after lunch, when he was working nights. She seemed to take no pleasure in it herself, and yet exhibited 
a contented softness, a kind of affectionate consent that he should have his pleasure of her. And what drove him wild at this particular moment was to sense her now as he had never had her, burning, 
shuddering with sensual passion. The black reflection of her hair cast a dark shadow over her calm, periwinkle eyes, and her strong mouth stood out blood-red in the gentle oval of her face. Here was 
a woman he did not know. Why was she refusing to give herself? 

‘Tell me, why not? We have all the time in the world.’ 

Then, from the depths of an inexplicable anguish, in the midst of some inner debate in which she did not seem able to judge things clearly, as if she too did not know herself, she let out a cry of real 
pain that made him be still. 

‘No, no, | beg you, leave me be! ... | don’t know why, it sickens me, the very idea, just now ... It wouldn’t be right.’ 

They had both slumped down on to the edge of the bed. He passed his hand over her face, as if to remove the heat that was burning it up. Seeing that he was himself again, she leant over tenderly 
and planted a big kiss on his cheek, wanting to show that she loved him all the same. For a moment they remained like this, without a word, recovering. He had taken hold of her left hand again and 
was playing with an old gold ring, a gold serpent with a small ruby head that she wore on the same finger as her wedding-ring. It had been there since he had known her. 

‘My little serpent,’ said Séverine in a dreamy, automatic tone, thinking that he was looking at the ring and feeling the urgent need to speak. ‘He gave me that at La Croix-de-Maufras, for my sixteenth 
birthday.’ 

Roubaud looked up in surprise. 

‘Who? The President?’ 

When her husband's eyes had met hers, she had started suddenly from her daydream. She felt a sudden chill cool her cheeks. She wanted to reply, and found nothing to say, strangled by a kind of 
paralysis which had taken hold of her. 

‘But,’ he went on, ‘you always told me it was your mother’s, that she’d left you the ring.’ 

Even now she could take back what she had said, what she had let slip in a completely absent moment. She only needed to laugh it off, to play the scatterbrain. But she refused to, she was out of 
control, heedless. 

‘Never, my darling, | have never told you that my mother left me this ring.’ 

Roubaud shot her a look, as he too turned pale. 

‘What do you mean, you never told me that? You must have told me that twenty times or more! ... There’s no harm in the President having given you a ring. He’s given you plenty of other things ... But 
why hide the fact from me? Why lie to me, and about your mother?’ 

‘| never mentioned my mother, darling, you’re quite wrong.’ 

It was idiotic, insisting like this. She could see that she was getting in deeper, that he could read her thoughts, and she wished she could have started all over again, taken back her words. But it was 
too late, she could feel her every feature disintegrating, could feel the admission oozing out of her, despite herself, from every pore. The chill on her cheeks had spread to the rest of her face, a nervous 
tic was tugging at her lips. And he, terrifyingly, suddenly red in the face again as if the blood were about to burst his veins, had grabbed her by the wrists and was staring into the distraught terror of her 
eyes, trying desperately to discover what it was that she would not say out loud. 

‘Dear God!’ he spluttered, ‘dear God in heaven!’ 

She was afraid now, and ducked her head behind her arm to shield it from the blow of the fist she could sense coming. One little, miserable, insignificant detail, one forgotten lie about this ring, had just 
brought everything to light in a single brief exchange of words. And it had taken no more than a moment. He shoved her back across the bed, and attacked her with both fists, at random. In three years 
he hadn't so much as clicked his fingers at her, and here he was murdering her, blindly, drunkenly, in the brutish rage of a man who had once shunted wagons with his own bare hands. 

‘You whoring bitch! You slept with him! ... slept with him! ... slept with him!’ 

He was growing more and more furious as he repeated this, bringing his fists down on her with each word as if to brand them in her flesh. 

‘An old man’s cast-off, you whoring, fucking bitch! You slept with him! ... You slept with him!’ 

Anger choked his voice to a whistle, and stopped the words from coming. Only then did he hear that she, cowering beneath his fists, was saying no. She could think of no other way of defending herself, 
she was denying it to stop him from killing her. And this appeal, this obstinacy in deceit, sufficed to push him over the edge. 

‘Admit that you slept with him.’ 

‘No! No!’ 

He had picked her up off the bed and was holding her in his arms to prevent her falling face down on the covers, like some poor creature trying to hide. He was forcing her to look at him. 

‘Admit you slept with him.’ 

But she slid from his arms and tried to run for the door. In one bound he was on her once more, his fist raised; and, infuriated, with a single blow, next to the table, he struck her down. Ina trice he had 
flung himself down beside her and grabbed her by the hair, to pin her to the ground. For a moment they lay like that on the floor, face to face, motionless. And in the terrifying silence the sound of 
singing and laughing could be heard coming up from the Dauvergne girls, whose piano fortunately was going full tilt, blotting out the noise of the fight taking place above. It was Claire singing nursery 
songs, while Sophie accompanied her for all she was worth. 

‘Admit you slept with him.’ 

She did not dare say no again and offered no reply. 

‘Admit you slept with him, for Christ's sake, or I'll slit you open.’ 

He would have killed her there and then, she could tell it clearly from the way he looked at her. As she fell, she had caught sight of the knife, lying open on the table; and she could see once more the 
gleam of its blade, she thought he was stretching out his arm. Now she just wanted to give in, to abandon herself, to abandon everything, she needed to be done with it. 

‘All right, then, yes, it’s true. Now let me go.’ 

An appalling scene ensued. This admission that he had been demanding so violently had struck him full in the face, like an impossibility, like something monstrous. It was as if he could never have 
conceived of such an infamy. He seized her head and banged it against a leg of the table. She struggled, and he dragged her across the floor by the hair, knocking the chairs aside. Each time she tried 
to get up, he knocked her back down on to the floor with his fist—and all the while panting, teeth clenched, with savage, imbecilic tenacity. The table, thrust aside, nearly knocked over the stove. Hair 
and blood stuck to a corner of the dresser. When they finally drew breath, dazed and gasping with the horror of the scene, tired of punching, of being punched, they had returned to the bed, she still 
sprawled on the ground, he crouching, now holding her by the shoulders. And they recovered their breath. Down below the music continued, and there rose in snatches the very audible and very 
youthful sound of laughter. 

Roubaud jerked Séverine up and propped her back against the end of the bed. Then, still on his knees, leaning on her, he was at last able to speak. He had stopped hitting her now and was torturing 
her with his questions, with his buming need to know. 

‘So, then, you did sleep with him, you bitch! ... Come on, say it again, say you slept with that old man ... And what age were you, eh? only just a girl, weren’t you, a young girl?’ 

All of a sudden she had burst into tears, and her sobs were preventing her from answering. 

‘For Christ's sake, will you tell me or won't you? ... En? you weren't even ten, were you, when you gave the old man the bit of fun he wanted? That’s why he took you under his wing, wasn't it, so he 
could have his filthy way with you. Say it, for Christ's sake, or I'll start all over again!’ 

She was crying, she couldn’t get a single word out, and he raised his hand, stunned her with another slap on the face. Three times, not getting any response, he struck her, repeating his question. 
‘What age were you, tell me, you bitch, tell me?’ 

Why go on? Her very being was ebbing away. He could have pulled the heart out of her, with his stiff, clumsy working-man’s fingers. And the interrogation continued, she was telling him everything, so 
prostrated by shame and fear that her words, barely whispered, could scarcely be heard. And he, devoured by his excruciating jealousy, grew more and more enraged at the suffering which was tearing 
him apart as he listened to the scenes she evoked: he could not find out enough, he kept making her go back over the details, be more precise. With his ear pressed towards the lips of the poor woman, 
he was in agony as he listened to this confession, his threatening fist still raised, ready to strike anew if she should stop. 

Once again her whole Doinville past paraded itself before him, her childhood, her youth. Had it been in the bushes of the great park? Or in some forgotten corner of a corridor inside the chateau? So 
the President already had an eye on her when he kept her with him after his gardener died and had her brought up with his own daughter? Of course, it must all have started those times when the other 
young girls used to run away if he chanced by while they were playing, when she waited with a smile, chin up, for him to tap her on the cheek as he passed. And later, if she was brave enough to speak 
to him in person, to get anything she wanted from him, wasn’t that because she felt she was in control, while all the time, respectable and severe with the others, he was buying her with the kind of 
favours he employed to make short work of the maids? Oh, how filthy can you get, that old man playing the grandfather who wants his little kiss-kiss, watching the young girl grow, testing her with his 
hands, every now and then starting in on his feast, not having the patience to wait till she was fully ripe! 

Roubaud was panting. 

‘Well, what age were you ... just tell me, what age?’ 

‘Sixteen and a half.’ 

‘You're lying!’ 

Lying? My God, why? She shrugged in immense exhaustion and surrender. 

‘And the first time, where was that?’ 

‘At La Croix-de-Maufras.’ 

He hesitated for a second, his lips quivering, and a yellow gleam came over his eyes. 

‘And—I want you to tell me this—what did he do to you?’ 

She remained silent. Then, when he brandished his fist: 

‘You wouldn't believe me.’ 

‘Tell me anyway ... He couldn’t manage it, is that it?’ 

She nodded. That was exactly it. And then he insisted on trying to picture the scene, wanting to know every single detail, and resorting to dirty words, revolting questions. She wouldn’t open her mouth, 
and continued simply to indicate yes or no. Perhaps it would ease things for both of them when she had finished confessing. But he was finding the detailed circumstances—the extenuating 
circumstances as she saw it—even more painful to bear. Full, normal sexual relations would have haunted him with a less torturing vision. This debauchery defiled everything, it was like plunging the 
poisoned blades of jealousy back into the depths of his own flesh. And now, it was all over, he would never again be able to live a normal life, he would always be able to call up that execrable vision. 
A sob ripped from his throat. 

‘Oh, God ... oh, God! ... it can’t be, no, no, it’s too much, it can’t be!’ 

Then, suddenly, he shook her. 

‘But why did you marry me then, you bitch? ... Don’t you know it’s a vile thing to have done, deceiving me like that? There are thieving women in prison with less on their conscience than that ... So 
you despised me, you didn’t love me? ... Eh? Just why did you marry me?’ 

She gestured vaguely. How did she know, now? She had been happy to marry him, hoping to have done with the other man. There are so many things one doesn’t want to do and yet which one does 
do, because in fact they're the wisest thing one can do. No, she didn’t love him; and what she was avoiding telling him was that, if it hadn’t been for all this, she would never ever have consented to be 
his wife. 

‘But him, eh, he wanted to put a roof over your head, didn’t he? He had found a willing beast ... Hadn’t he? He wanted to put a roof over your head so that things could continue. And you did continue, 
didn’t you, those two times you stayed there? That's why he took you there, isn’t it?’ 

Once more she nodded. 


‘And that’s why he was inviting you again this time? ... So, to the bitter end, then, it would have continued, this filth? And if | don’t choke the life out of you now, it’s going to start all over again!’ 

His writhing hands reached forward to take hold of her throat once more. But this time she argued back. 

‘But you're just not being fair. Seeing as it was me who refused to go. You were all ready to pack me off, | had to get angry, remember ... You can see | didn’t want to any more. It was all finished with. 
| wouldn't ever have wanted to, never ever again.’ 

He sensed that she was telling the truth, and it brought him no relief. The terrible pain, the iron blade stuck in his chest, was the fact that what had happened between her and that man could never be 
undone. The horror of his suffering was simply that he was powerless to make everything as if that had never been. Not yet letting go, he came up close to her face, apparently spellbound, magnetically 
drawn there, as if he were looking into the blood of her tiny blue veins in search of everything she had just told him. And he muttered, obsessed, hallucinating: 

‘At La Croix-de-Maufras, in the red bedroom ... | know the one, the window looks out on to the railway line, the bed’s opposite it. And it was there, in that room ... | can see now why he talks about 
leaving you the house. You've certainly earned it. And well might he look after your few francs for you and give you a dowry, it was certainly worth that much ... A judge, a man with millions to his name, 
so respected, so learned, so high up! It makes your head spin, it does ... and just think, what if he were your father?’ 

Séverine struggled to her feet. She had shoved him back with a degree of force that was extraordinary from the poor, weak creature who had lain there vanquished. Now violent herself, she was 
protesting. 

‘No, no, not that! Anything, whatever you say as far as the rest’s concerned. Beat me, kill me ... But don’t say that, it’s a lie!’ 

Roubaud still had hold of one of her hands. 

‘What do you know? It’s only because you have doubts yourself that you get so worked up about it.’ 

And, as she was taking her hand away, he felt the ring, the little gold serpent with its ruby head, there on her finger, temporarily forgotten. He tore it off and ground it into the floor with his heel in renewed 
rage. Then he paced up and down the room, speechless, distraught. She, having collapsed on to the edge of the bed, was sitting looking at him with her large, staring eyes. And the terrible silence 
dragged on and on. 

Roubaud’s fury did not abate. As soon as it seemed to slacken at all, back it came at once, like drunkenness, in great, redoubled waves that bore him away in their tumult. He was no longer in control 
of himself, flailing in the void, tossed hither and thither by every shift in the wind of violence that lashed him, sinking back into the one, single need to appease the beast that howled within him. This 
need was physical, pressing, like a hunger for vengeance, it contorted his body, and would grant him no rest until he had given it satisfaction. 

Still pacing up and down, he drummed his fists against his temples and, in a voice of anguish, he stuttered out: 

‘What am | going to do?’ 

Since he hadn’t killed the woman there and then, he wasn’t going to kill her now. His cowardice at letting her live made him even angrier. For it was cowardly, it was because he still wanted the bitch 
that he hadn’t strangled her. And yet as things stood, he couldn't keep her. So, then, was he going to get rid of her, kick her out on to the streets, never to be seen again? A renewed surge of pain bore 
him up once more, and a hideous wave of nausea passed right over him as he sensed that he wouldn’t do even that. What then? All he could do was to accept the abomination of it and take this woman 
back to Le Havre, continue to live with her, resume normal life just as if nothing had happened. No! No! Rather die, rather they should both die, here, now! By this time he was filled with such distress 
that he cried out even more loudly, wildly: 

‘What am | going to do?’ 

From the bed where she still sat, Séverine’s wide eyes continued to follow his movements. The calm affection which she had been used to feel for him, as for a good friend, meant that already she 
pitied him for the excess of pain she could see him suffering. The bad language, the punches, she would have forgiven it all if this mad frenzy had not left her so surprised, so surprised indeed that she 
had not yet got over it. She who was passive and docile, who as a young girl had fallen in with an old man’s desires and later simply let marriage happen to her, as a way of straightening things out, 
she could not begin to understand an outburst of jealousy such as this, and all because of wrongs committed in the past and which she repented. As someone in whom there was no badness, whose 
flesh had scarcely yet been aroused and remained that of a sweet, gentle girl still only half-aware and, despite everything, still chaste, she now watched her husband, pacing up and down and turning 
on his heels in fury, as she might have watched a wolf, or some creature from another species. What had got into him? So many of them were without anger! What terrified her was to sense the animal 
in him, the animal which she had half been conscious of these past three years from his dark growls, and which was today unleashed, frothing at the mouth, ready to bite. What could she say to him, 
to prevent something terrible happening? 

With each turn of his heels, he found himself once more beside the bed, in front of her. And she was waiting for him, she dared to speak. 

‘Dearest, listen to me...’ 

But he didn’t hear her, he was off again to the other end of the room like a straw buffeted by a storm. 

‘What am | going to do? What am | going to do?’ 

Finally she grabbed him by the wrist, held him there a minute. 

‘Dearest, please, look, since | was the one who refused to go ... | would never have gone there again, never, never. It’s you | love.’ 

Now she was acting all affectionate, enticing him, raising her lips for him to kiss. But, having slumped down beside her, he pushed her away in disgust. 

‘Oh, you bitch you, now you'd like to ... Before, though, you didn’t feel like it then, did you, you didn’t want me then. And now you’d like to, to get me back, eh? When you get a hold on a man that way, 
oh yes, it’s a firm hold ... But it would burn me up to go with you now. It would. | can just feel my blood buming with the poison.’ 

He shuddered. The thought of having her, the picture of their two bodies falling upon the bed, had just shot through him like a tongue of flame. And in the turbid darkness of his flesh, from the depths 
of his sullied, wounded desire, abruptly there rose a need for death. 

‘If it's not to kill me, going with you again, you see, I'll have to kill him first ... Kill him, kill him! 

His voice was rising, and he repeated the words standing up, taller, as if the words themselves by resolving things had calmed him. He said no more but walked slowly over to the table and looked at 
the knife where it lay, its blade wide open, gleaming. He shut it automatically and put it in his pocket. And there he remained, his arms dangling by his side, his eyes gazing into the distance, thinking. 
The obstacles before him made two deep furrows across his brow. Still in search of a solution he walked over and opened the window again, installing himself there, his face to the cold evening air. 
Behind him his wife had risen to her feet, once more afraid; and, not daring to question him, trying to guess what was going on inside that hard skull, she too stood waiting before the broad sky. 

With night beginning to fall, the distant buildings loomed, black shapes against the sky, and the vast station yard was filling with a purplish haze. Over in the direction of the Batignolles district especially, 
the deep cutting lay as though buried under a coating of ash, and beneath it the girders of the Pont de l'Europe were also starting to fade from view. Towards Paris, the glass panes in the great train- 
sheds paled with the final gleam of daylight, while underneath them the gathering darkness fell like rain. Sparks shone out, the gas-lamps were being lit along the platforms. A large white light appeared 
too, the headlamp on the engine of the Dieppe train that, packed with passengers, its doors already closed, stood waiting for the station foreman to give the order to depart. There had been a hold-up, 
the pointsman’s red signal was barring the way while a tiny shunting-engine came and recovered a number of carriages left behind on the line after some poor marshalling. Trains moved about 
unceasingly in the deepening shadows, amidst the inextricable tangle of rails, between the rows of stationary carriages parked in the sidings. One left for Argenteuil, and one for Saint-Germain; another 
arrived from Cherbourg, a very long one. There was signal after signal, whistles blew, hooters sounded; from all directions, one by one, there appeared red lights, and green, and yellow, and white; it 
was all a jumble at that murky twilight hour, when it seemed as though everything should collide, and yet everything passed, and slid by, and emerged, all at the same gentle crawl, vaguely, in the 
depths of the dusk. But the pointsman’s red light faded, and the Dieppe train whistled and began to move forward. From the pallid sky came the first few drops of a scudding rain. It was going to be a 
very wet night. 

When Roubaud turned round, his face looked thick and stubbornly set, as though filled with the shadows of this falling night. He had made up his mind, and his plan was clear. In the fading light of day 
he looked at the time on the cuckoo-clock and said out loud: 

‘Twenty past five.’ 

And he was surprised: one hour, one short hour, and so many things! He could have believed that they had been devouring each other here like this for weeks. 

‘Twenty past five, we've still got time.’ 

Séverine, not daring to question him, continued to follow his movements with anxious eyes. She saw him rummage in the cupboard and take out some paper, a small bottle of ink, and a pen. 

‘Here, you're going to write a letter.’ 

‘Who to?’ 

‘To him ... Sit down.’ 

And, as she instinctively shied away from the chair, not yet knowing what he was going to demand of her, he dragged her back and sat her down in front of the table with such a heavy hand that there 
she remained. 

‘Write ... “Leave this evening on the 6.30 express, and don’t let anyone see you before Rouen. 
She was holding the pen but her hand was trembling, her fears growing at the unknown prospects opened up by these two simple lines. So she found the courage to look up at him, imploringly. 

‘My dear, what are you going to do? ... Tell me, | beg you...’ 

He repeated in his loud, inexorable voice: 

‘Go on, write.’ 

Then, his eyes staring into hers, without anger, without coarse language but with a weight of determination which she could feel crushing her, destroying her: 

‘You'll soon see what I’m going to do ... And understand this, what I’m going to do, | want you to do with me ... That way we'll stick together, there’ll be something solid between us.’ 

He was terrifying her, and once more she recoiled. 

‘No, no, | want to know ... | won’t write before | know.’ 

Then, without another word, he took her hand, a frail, childish hand, and pressed it in his iron grip, squeezing it steadily like a vice, till it was crushed. It was his own will that he was thus inserting into 
her flesh, at the same time as the pain. She screamed, and everything broke within her, everything yielded. The innocent girl she still was, sweet, gentle, passive, could only but obey. An instrument of 
love, an instrument of death. 

‘Go on, write.’ 

And she wrote, with her poor sore hand, painfully. 

‘That will do fine. Thank you,’ he said, when he had the finished letter. ‘Now, tidy up here a little, get things straight ... I'll come back for you later.’ 

He was very calm. He retied his tie in the mirror, put on his hat, and left. She heard him double-lock the door and remove the key. It was getting even darker now. For a moment she remained seated, 
listening to all the noises outside. From next door, where the woman who sold newspapers lived, came the sound of a soft, steady moan: a dog, probably, left on its own. Below, in the Dauvergnes’, 
the piano was silent. Now instead there was the merry clatter of crockery and saucepans, as the two young housekeepers busied themselves in their kitchen, Claire with making a mutton stew, Sophie 
preparing a salad. And feeling utterly drained, she listened as they laughed, in the calamitous misery of the oncoming night. 

At a quarter past six the engine for the Le Havre express emerged from under the Pont de l'Europe and was despatched down the line to its train and connected. Congestion had made it impossible to 
accommodate the train in the main concourse, and it was waiting outside where the platform extended in a kind of narrow jetty out into the darkness of an inky sky, and where the row of occasional 
gas-lamps placed along its length seemed no more than a string of smoky stars. A shower of rain had just fallen, leaving cold, damp air to spread across the huge open space that seemed still more 
immense in the mist, stretching as far as the small, pale lights in the buildings along the Rue de Rome. It was a vast, dreary, watery expanse, pricked here and there by a blood-red fire, and dimly 
inhabited by opaque masses, engines, carriages, standing on their own, the odd remnants of half-disconnected trains slumbering in sidings; and from the depths of this pool of shadows came noises, 
sounds as of giant lungs filling with air, a fevered panting, whistle-blows like the piercing shrieks of women being ravished, distant hooter-blasts echoing sorrowfully in the rumble from the neighbouring 
streets. Loud orders were given for a carriage to be added. Standing there motionless, the express’s locomotive released a great jet of steam from its valve, and up it rose into all this blackness, fraying 
into wispy tatters and strewing tears of white across the limitless mourning that draped the sky. 

At twenty past six Roubaud and Séverine appeared. She had just retumed the key to Mere Victoire on their way past the lavatories next to the waiting-rooms; and Roubaud was urging her forward with 
the air of a husband in a rush who’s being delayed by his wife—he, impatient and brusque, his hat tilted back, and she, her veil clutched tight to her face, faltering, as if she could walk no further. A 
stream of passengers was making its way along the platform, they merged with it and moved along the line of carriages, looking for an empty compartment in first class. The platform had come to life, 


porters were pushing their barrows of luggage along to the van at the front of the train, an inspector was helping a large family to find seats, the assistant foreman was checking the couplings, signal- 
lamp in hand, making sure that all had been properly fastened tight. And Roubaud had finally found an empty compartment into which he was on the point of ushering Séverine when he was spotted 
by the station-master, Sir Vandorpe, who was walking by with his assistant, Sir Dauvergne, the person in charge of the main lines, both with their hands behind their backs, watching as the extra 
carriage was connected. Greetings were exchanged, they had to stop and have a word. 
First they discussed the business with the Sub-Prefect that had ended to everybody's satisfaction. Then it was about some accident which had happened that morning at Le Havre, news of it having 
come through by telegraph: the connecting-rod had gone on one of the engines, La Lison, the one that hauled the 6.30 express on Thursdays and Saturdays, just as it was entering the station that 
meant that its driver, Jacques Lantier—who came from the same part of the world as Roubaud—and his fireman, Pecqueux (Mere Victoire’s man), would both have to stay put for two days while it was 
repaired. Standing by the door of the compartment, Séverine was waiting to board the train; her husband, meanwhile, was busy being expansive, talking loudly, laughing. But there was a jolt, and the 
train moved two or three metres backwards; it was the engine backing the front carriages on to the one they had just added, the 293, a private coupé.* And Henri, the younger Dauvergne, who was 
travelling on the train as chief guard, had recognized Séverine beneath her veil and just saved her from being hit by the open compartment door by pushing it smartly to one side. Then, apologizing, 
smiling, most amiable, he explained to her that the coupé was for one of the Company directors, who had just requested it half an hour before the train was due to depart. She gave a short, nervous 
laugh, for no apparent reason, and he hurried off to his duties in delight, because he had often said to himself that she would make a very agreeable mistress. 
The clock was showing 6.27. Three minutes to go. Abruptly Roubaud, who had been keeping an eye on the waiting-room doors while he chatted, left the station-master’s side and retumed to Séverine. 
But the carriage had moved, and they had to retrace their steps a short way in order to find the empty compartment; and, turning his back, he hustled his wife along and handed her roughly aboard, 
while she, anxiously compliant, instinctively glanced back to have a look. It was a passenger arriving late, carrying nothing but a rug, with the collar on his heavy blue greatcoat turned up so high and 
the rim of his bowler hat pulled down so low over his eyes that all that could be seen of his face in the flickering light of the gas-lamps was a small patch of white beard. Nevertheless Sir Vandorpe and 
Sir Dauvergne had both walked forward, despite the passenger's evident desire not to be seen. They followed him, and he did not acknowledge them till some three carriages further on, in front of the 
private coupé into which he hurriedly climbed. It was him. Séverine had slumped, trembling, on to the seat. Her husband was crushing her arm in a tight squeeze, as if taking possession of her for the 
last time, exulting, now that he was certain to do it. 
In a minute’s time the half-hour would strike. A vendor was stubbornly proffering evening newspapers, one or two passengers were walking about on the platform, finishing their cigarettes. But all of 
them climbed aboard: the inspectors could be heard approaching from each end of the train, shutting the doors. And Roubaud, who had been unpleasantly surprised to find the compartment he had 
believed empty now occupied by a dark form, no doubt some woman in mourning, sitting silently and perfectly still in the corner, could not contain an exclamation of real anger when the door opened 
again and an inspector propelled a couple inside, one large man, one large woman, who subsided into their seats gasping for breath. They were about to depart. It had started to rain again, a fine 
drizzle, enveloping the huge, dark, expanse of track and its ceaseless passage of trains: and of these only the lighted windows were visible, a row of tiny mobile panes. Green lights had appeared, one 
or two lamps were bobbing about just above the ground. And otherwise nothing, nothing but an immense blackness, in which all that could be seen were the glass roofs over the mainline platforms, 
pallid with dim, reflected gaslight. Everything had vanished into darkness, and even the sounds were becoming muffled, leaving only the thunderous roar of the locomotive, opening its steam-cocks 
and releasing great billowing whorls of white steam. A cloud was rising into the air, unfurling like a ghostly shroud, and through it passed great puffs of black smoke issuing from heaven knew where. It 
blotted out the sky once more, and a cloud of soot moved off over the lights of Paris that burned like a brazier in the night. 
Then the station foreman raised his lamp, a signal to the driver to ask for the road. The whistle went twice, and over by the pointsman’s hut the red light faded, to be replaced by a white one. Standing 
at the door of his van the chief guard was waiting for the order to depart that he then passed on. The driver gave another whistle, a long one, and opened his regulator to start the engine on its way. 
They were off. At first the movement was imperceptible, then the train began to roll. It slid beneath the Pont de l'Europe and made towards the Batignolles tunnel. All that remained visible were its three 
rear lights, bloody like open wounds, the red triangle. For a few seconds longer it could still be seen in the quivering blackness of the night. It was racing away, and nothing now would stop this train as 
it hurtled forwards at full steam. It vanished from sight. 

228 
AT La Croix-de-Maufras, in a garden traversed by the railway, the house is placed at an angle, so close to the line that it shakes with every train that passes; and a single journey is enough to fix it in 
the memory: the whole world hurtling by knows it to be just there, yet knows nothing else about it, standing there permanently shut up, as though abandoned in distress, its grey shutters turning green 
from the rain that drives in from the west. It is a wilderness, and the house seems to add still further to the isolated feeling of this lonely spot, cut off from every living soul for miles around. 
The only thing there is the house of the level-crossing keeper, at the corner of the road which crosses the line and goes to Doinville, five kilometres away. With its cracked walls and its roof-tiles nibbled 
by moss, it squats with the crushed air of a penniless waif in the middle of the garden which surrounds it, a garden planted with vegetables and enclosed by a hedge, in which stands a large well as 
high as the house itself. The level-crossing is situated between the stations at Malaunay and Barentin, exactly in the middle, four kilometres from each. Indeed it is very rarely used, and the old, half- 
rotten gate is seldom rolled back except for the drays from the Bécourt quarries, half a league away, in the forest. It would be hard to imagine anywhere more remote, nor a place more cut off from 
living people, for on the Malaunay side the long tunnel blocks every approach, and one can only reach Barentin by an overgrown path that runs beside the railway line. So visitors are scarce. 
On this particular evening, at dusk, with the weather grey and very mild, a traveller who had just stepped off a train from Le Havre at Barentin was striding along the path to La Croix-de-Maufras. The 
countryside hereabouts is one long succession of valleys and ridges, as though the land were a choppy sea, and the railway crosses it alternately on embankments or through cuttings. On either side 
of the railway line the uneven terrain, with its constant ups and downs, makes the going difficult. As a result, the place seems all the more isolated: the land, with its poor, whitish soil, has remained 
uncultivated; trees crown the hillocks with small copses, while along the narrow valleys run streams overhung by willow. Some of the chalky ridges are completely bare, and their barren slopes follow 
one upon the other, in silent, deathly dereliction. And the traveller, young and vigorous, hurried along, as though anxious to flee the sad spectacle of so gentle a dusk falling upon this desolate landscape. 
In the keeper's garden a girl was drawing water from the well, a tall, well-built girl of eighteen, with fair hair, a full mouth, large, greenish eyes, and a low forehead beneath a heavy mane of hair. She 
was not pretty, she had heavy hips and the firm arms of a young man. As soon as she caught sight of the traveller coming along the path, she let go of the bucket and ran to take up position by the 
hedge-gate. 
‘Jacques! Hello!’ she shouted. 
He had raised his head. Just turned twenty-six, he was tall also, very swarthy, a handsome fellow with a round face and regular features spoilt only by too heavy a jaw. His hair, thick and wiry, curled, 
as did a moustache so full and black that it accentuated the pallor of his complexion. He might have been taken for a gentleman with his smooth skin and well-shaven cheeks, had it not been for the 
indelible mark of his trade, the grease that was already tuming his train-driver’s hands yellow, hands that were nevertheless still small and supple. 
‘Evening, Flore,’ he said simply. 
But his eyes that were large and black and dotted with gold, had clouded over as though with a reddish mist, turning them pale. The eyelids quivered, and the eyes looked away in sudden embarrassment, 
discomfited, almost pained. And for an instant his whole body had instinctively recoiled. 
She, standing there motionless, her gaze directly upon him, had noticed this involuntary shudder that he always tried to control whenever he came near a woman. It seemed to have left her thoroughly 
pensive and downcast. Then, as he sought to cover his confusion by asking if her mother were in, even though he knew her perfectly well to be ill and unable to go out, she merely nodded, standing 
aside so that he might enter without touching her, and walked back to the well without a word, erect and proud. 
With his brisk stride Jacques crossed the narrow garden and entered the house. There, in the middle of the front room, a vast kitchen where they ate and lived, he found Aunt Phasie—as he had called 
her since childhood—sitting alone by the table on a wicker chair, her legs wrapped in an old shawl. She was a cousin of his father’s, a Lantier,* who had been his godmother; and she had taken him in 
at the age of six, when his parents had disappeared off to Paris, leaving him behind in Plassans, where he had later attended the Technical College. He still felt warmly grateful to her, saying that he 
owed it all to her that he had been able to make his way in the world. When he had become a driver first class with the Compagnie de |’Ouest, after two years of service on the Paris—Orléans line,* he 
had found his godmother remarried to a level-crossing keeper called Misard and buried away in this backwater of La Croix-de-Maufras together with her two daughters from her first marriage. Today, 
though scarcely forty-five, the beautiful Aunt Phasie of former days, so tall and ample of figure, seemed nearer sixty, shrivelled and yellowed, and shaken by continual tremors. 
She exclaimed with joy. 
‘Jacques! It’s you! Well ... Ah, my big boy, what a surprise!’ 
He kissed her on both cheeks and explained that he had just been given two days’ enforced leave: his locomotive, La Lison, had broken her connecting-rod that morning, just as they were coming in 
to Le Havre, and since they couldn't repair it within the day, he would only be on duty again the following evening, to drive the 6.40 express. So, he had wanted to come and say hello. He would stay 
over, he wouldn't have to leave from Barentin till the 7.26 next morning. And he held her poor, limp hands in his, telling her how much her last letter had worried him. 
‘Ah, yes, my dear boy, things are not good, not good at all ... You are kind to have guessed | wanted to see you! But | know how busy you are, | didn’t dare ask you to come. Well, and here you are, 
and I've ever so much to tell you!’ 
She broke off to glance apprehensively out of the window. In the fading daylight, on the other side of the track, her husband Misard could be seen in a block-section box, one of those wooden huts set 
up every five or six kilometres along the line and linked by telegraph in order to ensure the proper running of the trains.* When his wife, and later Flore, became responsible for the level-crossing gate, 
Misard had been given watchman’s duties. 
Almost as if he could have heard them, she lowered her voice to a trembling whisper: 
‘| really think he’s trying to poison me!’ 
Jacques started in surprise at this revelation, and as his eyes now tured also towards the window, they were again dulled by a peculiar blurring, that little cloud of reddish mist that turned their gleaming, 
gold-flecked blackness pale. 
‘Oh, Aunt Phasie, what a notion!’ he muttered. ‘He looks so gentle, so weak.’ 
A train had just gone past on its way to Le Havre, and Misard had left his hut to close the line after it. As he raised the signal-arm, changing the signal to red, Jacques was watching him. A short, puny 
man, with a few, colourless hairs on his head and chin, and a lined, emaciated face. And silent with it, self-effacing, even-tempered, obsequiously polite to his superiors. But now he had gone back into 
his hut to record the passage of the train in his time-book, and to press the two electric buttons, the one which told the up-line box that the track was clear, and the one which offered the train to the 
next watchman along the line. 
‘Oh, you don’t know what he’s like,’ Aunt Phasie continued. ‘I tell you, he must be slipping me something nasty ... Me! who used to be so strong, who could have had him for breakfast, and here he is, 
this runt of a man, this nothing-at-all, devouring me!’ 
She was beginning to seethe with sullen, timid rancour, as she poured out her heart, delighted at last to have a captive audience. What had she been thinking of, getting married again to a sly one like 
that, not a button to his name, and tight-fisted, and she five years older than him, with two daughters already, one of six, one of eight? It would soon be ten years since she'd brought off this marvellous 
coup, and not an hour had past when she hadn't regretted it: a life of misery it was, being buried away up here in the frozen North, always shivering with the cold, bored to death, with never a soul to 
talk to, not so much as a woman next door. Him, he had previously been a plate-layer and now eamed twelve hundred francs as a watchman; and from the start she had got fifty francs for doing the 
gate that Flore now looked after: such was her present and her future, with nothing else to hope for, just the certain knowledge of always living here in this hole where one day she would give up the 
ghost, a thousand miles from any soul that breathed. What she omitted to mention were the consolations she used to have, before she was ill, when her husband was doing the ballast* and she would 
remain behind on her own with her daughters to look after the gate; for then, such was her reputation as a beauty, from Rouen to Le Havre and all the way down the line, that the line-inspectors would 
pay her a visit on their way past; there had even been some rivalries, and foremen plate-layers from another section were always making tours of inspection, absolute models of vigilance. The husband 
was no obstacle, so deferential with everyone, slipping in and out of the house, coming and going and never seeing a thing. But these distractions had ceased, and here she remained, for weeks, 
months, on end, upon this chair, in this lonely solitude, feeling her body waste away, little by little with every hour that passed. 
‘| tell you,’ she repeated by way of conclusion, ‘he’s after me, and he'll finish me off, he will, runt or no runt.’ 
The sudden tinkling of a bell made her dart another anxious look outside. It was the previous box offering Misard a train for Paris, and the needle on the section indicator in front of the window was now 
pointing in that direction. He stopped the bell and came out to signal the train's approach with two blasts on the hooter. At that moment Flore arrived to shut the crossing gate and then took her position, 
holding the flag up straight by its leather sheath. The train could be heard now, an express, still hidden by the bend in the track, coming closer and closer, its thunderous roar gradually growing louder. 
It passed like a thunderbolt, making everything rattle and shake and threatening to sweep the tiny house away in a tempest of rushing wind. Already Flore was on her way back to her vegetables; while 
Misard, having closed the up line behind the train, was about to reopen the down, pulling the lever to obliterate the red signal; for the further sound of a bell, accompanied by the other needle rising, 
had just informed him that the train which had passed five minutes earlier had now also passed the next section-box on the line. He went in to his hut again, signalled to the two boxes, recorded the 


time of the train's passage, and then waited. Always the same routine that he carried out for twelve hours at a stretch, living there, eating there, never reading so much as three lines of a newspaper, 
never even seeming to think a thought, beneath that slanting skull of his. 

Jacques, who used to tease his godmother about breaking the hearts of so many line-inspectors, could not help smiling as he said: 

‘Perhaps he’s jealous.’ 

But Phasie shrugged pityingly, though she too could not help a twinkle coming into her poor pale eyes. 

‘Oh, my boy, what are you saying? ... Him, jealous! He never gave a damn, just so long as it didn’t cost him any money.’ 

Then, beginning to tremble again: 

‘No, no, he never cared much for that side of things. All he really does care about is money ... The reason we're on bad terms, you see, is that | refused to give him Father’s thousand francs, last year, 
when | came into it. So, just as he threatened me it would, it’s brought me bad luck, I've become ill ... And the illness has never left me since then, no, not since that very moment.’ 

The young man understood but as he believed it to be simply a case of an ailing woman’s dark thoughts, he tried once more to convince her otherwise. But she would not be dissuaded, shaking her 
head with the air of someone whose mind is firmly made up. So in the end he said: 

‘Well, it’s quite simple then, if you want to stop feeling ill ... give him your thousand francs.’ 

An extraordinary physical effort brought her to her feet. And now, revived, violent: 

‘My thousand francs?! Never! I'd rather die ... Oh, they're well hidden, they are, very well hidden. They can turn the house inside out if they like but | can tell you, they'll never find them ... And he hasn't 
half tried turning it inside out, the cunning old devil! I've heard him at night tapping all the walls. Keep looking, keep looking! Just seeing his face get longer and longer would be enough to keep me 
going ... Wonder who'll give in first, him or me. | keep my eyes open now, | don’t swallow anything he’s been touching. And if | did give up the ghost, well, too bad, he still wouldn’t get my thousand 
francs! I'd rather leave them to the ground itself.’ 

She fell back on to her chair, exhausted, jolted by another blast on the hooter. This time Misard was standing at the entrance to his hut, signalling the approach of a train from Le Havre. Despite shutting 
herself away inside this obstinate refusal to part with her inheritance, she was still secretly afraid of him, and her fear was growing, as a giant fears an insect that is eating it alive. And in the distance 
the train just signalled, the 12.45 slow train from Paris, was coming nearer, with a dull rumble. It could be heard leaving the tunnel, puffing louder still in the surrounding countryside. Then it passed, its 
carriages huge, its wheels thundering, with the invincible force of a hurricane. 

Looking out, Jacques had seen the little square windows go by, each framing the profile of a passenger. He wanted to take Phasie’s mind off these dark thoughts, so he continued jokingly: 

‘You know, Auntie, you’re always complaining you never see a soul in this godforsaken hole of yours but there you are, there’s people for you!’ 

She did not understand at first, looking nonplussed. 

‘Where, what people? ... Oh, them, you mean the people that go by. A fat lot of use they are, I’m sure. We don’t know them, we can’t have a chat with them.’ 

He was still laughing. 

‘But you know me, you see me going by often enough!’ 

‘Yes, | know you, it’s true, and | know the time of your train, | look out for you, up there on your engine. Only you're going ever so fast! Yesterday you went like that with your hand. | don’t even get a 
chance to do the same back ... No, no, that’s no way to be seeing people.’ 

And yet this idea of crowds of people being transported up and down the line every day by the trains, amidst the great silence of her solitude, gave her pause and left her gazing at the track, on which 
night was now falling. When she had been well and able to get about, standing there at the crossing gate with the flag in her fist, she had never thought of such things. But now, since she had been 
spending her days just sitting in this chair, having nothing to think about but her mute struggle with her man, her mind would fill with a muddle of confused, barely coherent imaginings. It struck her as 
funny, her living here like this, lost in the wilderness, without a soul to unburden herself to, while all the time, day and night, so many men and women were passing in the sudden squalls brought by 
the trains that shook the house and vanished away at full speed. But that was right, the whole world passed by here, and not only French people, foreigners too, people from the furthest lands, since 
nowadays nobody seemed able to stay put at home any more, and soon anyway, so they said, all peoples would be one. That was progress for you, all brothers, all travelling off together to a land of 
Cockaigne. She was trying to count them, on average, so many per carriage: but there were too many, she couldn’t manage it. Often she thought she could recognize some of the faces, a gentleman 
with a blond beard, an Englishman no doubt, who made the joumey to Paris every week, and a little dark-haired lady, who went past regularly every Wednesday and Saturday. But they were borne 
away in a flash, she was never very sure she had seen them, all the faces blurred together, merged into one another as if they were the same, the one vanishing into the next. The torrent flowed by, 
leaving nothing of itself behind. And what saddened her was the sense that in their constant breathless rush, amidst all the continuous to-ing and fro-ing, amidst all this money and well-to-do prosperity 
on the move, the crowds of people had no idea that she was there, in danger of her life, so much so that if her fellow were to finish her off one evening, the trains would continue to come and go past 
her corpse, without the least suspicion that a crime had taken place, there, in that lonely house. 

Phasie had been sitting staring at the window, and she summed up how she felt, a feeling so indefinite that she could not explain it at length: 

‘Ah, yes, it’s a fine invention, there’s no denying. People go fast now, they know more ... But wild beasts are still wild beasts, and they can go on inventing bigger and bettter machines for as long as 
they like, there'll still be wild beasts undermeath there somewhere.’ 

Jacques nodded once more in agreement. For a moment he had been watching Flore reopening the crossing gate for a cart from the quarry which was carrying two enormous blocks of stone. The road 
led only to the Bécourt quarries, so that at night the gate was padlocked and it was very rare for anyone to rouse the girl from her bed. Seeing her chatting easily with the quarryman, a short, dark- 
skinned young man, he exclaimed: 

‘Cabuche must be ill, then, if his cousin Louis's driving the horses? ... Poor old Cabuche. Do you see much of him, Auntie?’ 

She raised her hands without a word, and heaved a heavy sigh. There had been quite a drama, last autumn, the last thing she needed in her condition: her daughter Louisette, the younger one, who 
had been in service as a chambermaid to Madam Bonnehon at Doinville, had run away one evening in terror, covered in bruises, off to her sweetheart Cabuche’s place, where she had died, right in 
the middle of the forest. There had been rumours, something about President Grandmorin being guilty of assault; but no one dared repeat them openly. And she, her mother, though she knew perfectly 
well what had gone on, also preferred to avoid the subject. Nevertheless she said finally: 

‘No, he doesn’t come in any more, he’s become a proper lone wolf these days ... My poor Louisette, so lovely she was, such fair skin, so sweet! She loved me all right, she would have looked after me, 
she would but Flore, my God! I’m not complaining but she’s simply not all there, just does whatever comes into her head, disappearing for hours on end, and proud with it, and wild! ... Ah, it’s all very 
sad, very sad.’ 

As he listened, Jacques continued to watch the cart that was now crossing the track. But its wheels got caught in the rails, and the driver had to crack his whip while Flore herself shouted, urging the 
horses on. 

‘Christ!’ exclaimed the young man, ‘there’d better not be a train coming ... A fine mess there'd be then!’ 

‘Oh, no danger of that,’ Aunt Phasie replied. ‘Flore may be a bit odd from time to time but she knows her job, she keeps her eyes open ... We haven't had an accident here for five years now, thank 
God. Once, before, a man was run over, cut in two. In our time we've just had the one cow, it nearly derailed a train. Ah, the poor beast! They found the carcass here and the head over there, near the 
tunnel ... With Flore about, you can sleep sound.’ 

The cart had made its way across, and one could hear the heavy jolting of its wheels in the ruts beyond. Then she returned to her one constant preoccupation, the subject of health, other people’s as 
well as her own. 

‘And you, are you completely better now? You remember, when you were with me, that business you suffered from, that the doctor could make no sense of?’ 

His eyes shifted in their usual uneasy way. 

‘I'm perfectly fine, Auntie.’ 

‘Really! All gone, that pain you said used to bore a hole in your skull, behind your ears, and those sudden high temperatures, and those times you were so miserable you used to hide yourself away 
like an animal, in some dark corner?” 

As she spoke, he became more and more uncomfortable, and finally so upset that he interrupted her curtly: 

‘I'm perfectly well, | assure you ... There’s nothing wrong with me any more, nothing at all.’ 

‘All right, all right, so much the better, my boy! ... It's not as though you being ill would help cure me any. And anyway, at your age, you should be healthy. Ah! Good health, there’s nothing like it ... 
Well, it was very good of you all the same, to come and see me like this when you could have been off somewhere else enjoying yourself. You will have supper with us, won’t you? And then you can 
sleep up there in the attic, next to Flore’s room.’ 

But once more the sound of the hooter interrupted her. Night had fallen, and as they both turned towards the window, they could only barely see Misard, who was talking to another man. It had just 
gone six, and he was handing over to his replacement, the night-watchman. He would be free at last, after his twelve hours spent in that hut, its only furniture the small table beneath the instrument 
panel, a stool, and a stove which gave out such excessive heat that he had to leave the door open almost the entire time. 

‘Ah, there he is, he'll be coming in now,’ murmured Aunt Phasie, once more afraid. 

The train which had been signalled was coming closer, a very heavy, very long train, its rumble growing louder and louder. And the young man had to bend down to make himself heard by the sick 
woman, moved by the miserable state she was getting herself into and wanting to ease her distress. 

‘Listen, Auntie, if he really is up to no good, perhaps it'll make him stop if he thinks I’m involved ... It'd be as well if you let me look after your thousand francs for you.’ 

She managed one last surge of resistance. 

‘My thousand francs! Not to you, not to him! ... I’ve told you, I’d rather die!’ 

At that moment the train was passing, in all its stormy violence, as if it might sweep away everything that lay in its path. The house shook with it, engulfed by a blast of air. This particular train, on its 
way to Le Havre, was very crowded, for there were to be celebrations the following day, a Sunday, to mark the launching of a ship. Despite its speed they glimpsed the full compartments through the 
lighted windows, and the tidy rows of serried heads, each with its own individual profile. One after another they came, then disappeared. So many people! Still that crowd, that limitless crowd, amidst 
all the rolling of the carriages, the whistling of the engines, the tinkling of the telegraph, the ringing of the bells! It was like some huge body, a giant creature laid out on the ground with its head in Paris, 
its vertebrae the length of the track, its limbs stretching out with every branch-line, and its hands and feet in Le Havre and other destinations. And past it went, past it went, mechanical, triumphant, 
hurtling towards the future with mathematical rigour, determinedly oblivious to the rest of human life on either side, life unseen and yet perennial, with its eternal passions and its eternal crimes. 

It was Flore who came in first. She lit the lamp, a little paraffin-lamp, without a shade, and set the table. Not a word was exchanged, she hardly even glanced at Jacques, who stood by the window 
facing away from her by the window. On the stove there was cabbage soup keeping hot. She was serving it when Misard appeared in his turn. He exhibited no surprise at finding the young man there. 
Perhaps he had seen him arrive but he did not ask him anything, showed no interest. A shake of the hand, three brief words, and that was that. Jacques was obliged to volunteer the story of the 
locomotive’s breakdown and how he’d thought of coming to say hello to his aunt and stay the night. Gently, Misard simply nodded his head, as if to say he found all this perfectly in order, and then they 
all sat down and calmly ate their meal, at first in silence. Phasie, who since that morning had not taken her eyes off the saucepan in which the cabbage soup was cooking, accepted a bowl of it. But 
when her husband got up to give her her iron-water that Flore had forgotten, a carafe with nails steeping in it, she refused to touch it. He, meek and puny, and coughing his nasty little cough, seemed 
not to notice the anxious look on her face as she followed his every movement. When she asked for some salt, of which there was none on the table, he told her she'd be sorry she’d always taken so 
much of it, that was what was making her ill; and he got up again to go and fetch her some and brought her a pinch in a teaspoon that she accepted—since salt purified everything, she would say. Then 
they talked about the particularly mild weather they'd been having for the last few days, and about a derailment at Maromme. Jacques was coming to the conclusion that his aunt was imagining things, 
for he could detect nothing untoward about this little man, obliging as he was, and with that vacant expression in his eyes. They were an hour at table. Twice, when the hooter went, Flore had disappeared 
for a moment. The trains passed, the glasses on the table shook; but none of them paid the slightest attention. 

A further blast on the hooter was heard, and this time Flore, who had just cleared the table, did not return, leaving her mother and the two men to a bottle of apple brandy. The three sat on for a further 
half-hour. Then Misard, whose darting eyes had come to rest on one corner of the room, grabbed his cap and left, with a simple ‘goodnight’. It was his habit to poach in the little streams nearby that 
contained superb eel, and he never once went to bed without having gone to check his lines. 

As soon as he was gone, Phasie looked hard at her godson. 


‘Well, do you believe me now? Did you see the way he was peering over there, into the corner? ... It's because he’s got it into his head that | might have hidden my little hoard behind the butter-jar ... 
Ah, | know him all right, | bet you tonight he'll go and move the jar, to see if it’s true.’ 

But the sweats were beginning again, and her limbs started to tremble. 

‘There you are, you see, here we go again! He must have drugged me, my mouth tastes all bitter as if I'd just swallowed some old coins. God knows, | didn’t eat anything he’d had his hands on. It's 
enough to make a person go and throw himself in the lake ... Well, I’m all in this evening, time | went to bed. Goodbye then, my boy, because if you’re leaving on the 7.26, I'll not be up. And come back, 
mind? And let’s just hope I’m still here.’ 

He had to help her to her bedroom, where she lay down and fell asleep, exhausted. Left alone, he wondered if he, too, shouldn’t go upstairs and lie down on the makeshift bed which awaited him in the 
attic. But it was only ten to eight, there would be time enough for sleep later. And so he in turn left the room, leaving on the small paraffin-lamp in the empty, slumbering house which was shaken from 
time to time by the sudden thunder of a train. 

Outside Jacques was surprised by the mildness of the air. Doubtless more rain was on its way. Milky-white unbroken cloud had spread across the sky, and the full moon, submerged and invisible 
behind it, illuminated its vast reaches with a reddish glow. Thus he could make out the countryside quite clearly, with the surrounding land, the hillsides and the trees, silhouetted in black against the 
uniform flat glow that shone peacefully, like a nightlight. He took a stroll round the small vegetable-patch. Then he thought of walking towards Doinville, the road being less steep in that direction. But, 
drawn by the spectacle of the lonely house standing at an angle on the other side of the track, he crossed the railway line via the side-gate, the main barrier having already been locked for the night. 
He knew it well, this house, he always looked at it as he went past on his trips, amidst the rattle and roar of his engine. It haunted him without his knowing quite why, leaving him with the curious feeling 
that somehow it mattered in his life. On each occasion he would experience, first, a kind of dread that it might not be there any more, and then a sort of uneasiness that it was. Not once had he seen it 
with its doors or windows open. All he had ever been told was that it belonged to President Grandmorin; and that evening he was seized with an irresistible desire to have a look round, to find out more 
about it. 

Jacques remained standing out in the road for a long time, opposite the entrance gate. He kept stepping back a pace or two and standing on tiptoe, trying to get the lie of the land. In cutting across the 
garden the railway had in fact left only narrow flowerbeds enclosed by a wall to the front of the main steps, while at the back there were fairly extensive grounds surrounded by a hedge. The house 
looked sad and lugubrious in its abandoned state, beneath the ruddy glow of the misty night; and, with a shiver, he was about to leave when he noticed a gap in the hedge. The thought that it would be 
cowardly not to enter was sufficient to see him through the gap. His heart was beating fast. But immediately, as he was moving along the side of a small dilapidated glass-house, the sight of a shadow 
crouching in the doorway brought him up short. 

‘What, you?’ he burst out in astonishment, as he recognized Flore. ‘What on earth are you doing here?’ 

She, too, had been startled. Then, calmly: 

‘You can see what I’m doing, I’m helping myself to these ropes ... They've left a whole pile of them here, just rotting away, they're no use to anyone. So, seeing as I’m always needing rope, | come and 
help myself.’ 

Squatting on the ground with a stout pair of scissors in her hand, she was indeed unravelling bits of rope and cutting the knots when they refused to give. 

‘Doesn't the owner come here any more, then?’ asked the young man. 

She began to laugh. 

‘Oh, since that business with Louisette, there’s not much chance of the President showing his face again at La Croix-de-Maufras. | can have his rope all right, don’t you worry.’ 

He remained silent fora moment, apparently troubled at the memory of the tragic story to which she was referring. 

‘What about you, do you believe what Louisette said, do you think he tried to have her and that she got hurt trying to fight him off?’ 

Her laughter ceased, and with sudden violence she cried: 

‘Louisette never lied, never, nor Cabuche neither ... He’s my friend, Cabuche.’ 

‘Your lover, perhaps, now?’ 

‘Him? Cor, you’d have to be a real slut! ... No, no, he’s my friend just. | don’t have lovers, me, and | don’t want any either.’ 

She had raised her powerful head, with its thick mass of blond hair that came down low over her eyes; and with every firm and supple fibre of her being she displayed the savage energy of her will. 
Already a legend had begun to spring up about her, throughout the district. There were stories, tales of rescue: a cart dragged free with one single tug just seconds before a train went past; a runaway 
goods wagon rolling down the incline at Barentin and halted in its path, like a crazed beast, as it careered madly towards an express. Such displays of strength were a source of wonder, and made 
men desire her, especially as she was thought at first to be of easy virtue, always off across the fields the moment she had any free time, searching for secret places, lying about in dark corners, silent 
and perfectly still, her eyes gazing into space. But the first ones to try their luck had been left with no wish to try again. As she liked to bathe for hours on end, naked, in a nearby stream, lads of her 
own age had made it a sport to go and watch her; and she had once grabbed one of them, not even bothering to put her chemise back on, and dealt with him so satisfactorily that no one ever watched 
her again. Finally, there was that story going round about her and a pointsman on the Dieppe branch-line, at the other end of the tunnel: a certain fellow called Ozil, about thirty or so, a very decent 
sort, whom she seemed to encourage for a while and whom then, when he tried to take her one evening, thinking she was giving herself, she almost killed with a single blow of a stick. She was a virgin 
and a warrior, disdainful of the male that was what eventually convinced people that she really must be off her head. 

Hearing her declare that she wanted no lover, Jacques continued teasing: 

‘SO, it’s all over then, no marriage to Ozil? The way | heard it, you were off up the tunnel every day to see him.’ 

She shrugged. 

‘Oh, sure, me get married ... | just like the tunnel. Running along in the dark, for two and a half kilometres, thinking you could be cut in two by a train if you don’t keep your eyes open. You should hear 
those trains under there, bellowing away! ... But he bored me, Ozil. He’s not the right one for me.’ 

‘So you do want someone else?’ 

‘Oh, | don’t know ... Hell, no, | don’t.’ 

She had begun to laugh again, while a slight sense of embarrassment made her turn her attention back to a knot in the ropes which she was unable to undo. Then, without looking up, as if very 
absorbed in what she was doing: 

‘And you, what about you, don’t you have a sweetheart?’ 

It was his turn to become serious once more. His eyes shifted away and gazed unsteadily into the distance, into the darkness. He answered curtly: 

‘No.’ 

‘So it’s true then,’ she went on. ‘They told me you didn’t like women. Mind you, it’s not as though | didn’t know you well enough already, you're not the sort who’d say something nice to any of us ... But 
why not, eh?’ 

He still said nothing, and she decided to abandon the knot and look at him. 

‘Is it because you only love your engine? People make jokes about that, you know. They say you’re always rubbing it, and polishing it till it gleams, as if it were all you ever did stroke ... I’m only saying 
it, you know, ‘cos I’m your friend.’ 

He too was now looking at her, under the pale light of the misty sky. And he remembered her when she was little, already wild and wilful but always throwing her arms round him the moment he walked 
in, with the passion of an unruly young girl. Then, since it was often quite a while before he saw her again, he would each time find her taller than ever, yet still greeting him with that same violent 
embrace, disturbing him more and more with the fire in her big bright eyes. Now she had become a fine, desirable woman, and probably she had loved him, at a distance, from the very depths of her 
childhood. His heart began to beat faster, and he had the sudden feeling that he was the one she was waiting for. He felt a great tumult welling in his skull as the blood rose in his veins, and his first 
impulse in this mounting panic was to run away. Desire had always driven him crazy, it made him see red. 

‘What are you doing standing there?’ she continued. ‘Sit down, for goodness’ sake.’ 

Once more he hesitated. Then, his legs grown suddenly very weary, and overwhelmed by the urge to try, once more, to love, he slumped down beside her, on top of the pile of ropes. He could no 
longer speak, his throat all dry. It was she now, the proud, silent one, who was chattering away breathlessly, all gay and light-hearted, talking herself dizzy. 

‘You see, where Maman went wrong was to marry Misard. It'll turn out badly for her ... But what do | care? | mean, anybody's got enough to do just looking after themselves, haven't they? And anyway, 
Maman always packs me off to bed the minute | try to interfere ... So, let her get on with it, | say! | live out of doors, me. | think about things, for later on ... Oh, incidentally, | saw you go past this 
morning, you know, on your engine, from those bushes over there in fact. That's where | was sitting. But you, you never look at me ... And I'll tell you what they are, these things | think about but not 
now, later, when we're proper friends.’ 

She had let go of the scissors, and he, still silent, had taken hold of her two hands. Thrilled, she let them rest in his. Yet, when he raised them to his burning lips, she jumped, startled in her virginity. 
The warrior in her was aroused, bridling, ready for battle, at this first approach of the male. 

‘No, no, leave me alone, | don’t want to ... Stop it, let’s just talk ... You men, it’s all you ever think about. Oh, if | were to tell you what Louisette told me, the day she died at Cabuche’s ... Anyway, | 
knew all about the President already, because I'd seen the dirty things that used to go on, here, when he brought young girls to this place ... And there’s one that nobody knows about, one he married 
off...’ 

He wasn't listening, didn’t hear what she was saying. He had grabbed her in a brutal embrace and was crushing his mouth against hers. She gave a slight cry, or rather moan, so deep and soft, in 
which could be heard the avowal of a love that had long lain concealed. But still she struggled, refusing none the less to yield, instinctively resisting. She wanted him and yet she would not give herself 
without a struggle, needing to be conquered. Wordlessly, chest against chest, each strove, panting, to push the other back. For a moment she seemed likely to prove the stronger, indeed might well 
have held him down beneath her, so weak had he become, if he had not then seized her by the throat. Her blouse ripped open and her breasts burst forth, hard and swollen from the battle, milky white 
in the bright shadows. And back she fell, ready to give herself, vanquished. 

Then he, gasping for breath, stopped, stared at her instead of taking her. A sudden fury seemed to grab hold of him, some ferocious urge that had him casting about for a weapon, a stone, anything at 
all with which to kill her. His eyes lit on the scissors, gleaming amidst the lengths of rope; and he grabbed them in a single movement, and would have driven them into her naked bosom, between the 
two white breasts with their pink flowers. But a sensation of icy coldness was already bringing him to his senses, and he threw them away, and fled, distraught; while she, her eyelids closed, thought 
that he was rejecting her because she had resisted him. 

Jacques ran away into the melancholy night. He sped up the path over one ridge and down again into a narrow valley. The pebbles rolling beneath his feet startled him, and he veered left into the 
bushes, making a detour that brought him out on the right, on to an empty plateau. He raced down the hillside only to find his way blocked by the fence that ran alongside the railway line: there was a 
train coming, roaring, flaming; and at first he didn’t understand what was going on, and stood there petrified. Oh, yes, of course, all those people going past, the endless stream, while here was he 
suffering agonies! Off he set once more, and climbed, and descended. He kept finding himself back at the railway line now, way down at the bottom of cuttings as deep as chasms, or along the top of 
embankments that shut out the horizon like giant barricades. Criss-crossed by ridge upon ridge, this wilderness was like a labyrinth without an exit, in which his madness turned and turned upon itself 
amid the dreary desolation of this uncultivated land. And he had been racing up and down the slopes for a long while when in front of him he saw the round opening of the tunnel, its black gaping mouth. 
An up-line train was disappearing into its depths, howling and whistling, and as it vanished, as though quaffed by the earth, it left behind one long shudder with which the ground continued to shake. 
Then Jacques, his legs exhausted, collapsed beside the line and began to sob convulsively, spreadeagled on his stomach, his face buried in the grass. My God! so it had come back, the terrible 
affliction he had thought himself cured of? He had wanted to kill that girl back there! Kill a woman, kill a woman! It reverberated in his ears, from out of the depths of his younger days, along with the 
growing, maddening fever of desire. As other men awake to puberty and dream of possessing a woman, he had been driven by the idea of killing one. For there was no denying it, he had grabbed 
those scissors to plunge them into her flesh, the minute he had seen it, the warm, white flesh of her breasts. And it wasn’t because she had resisted, oh no! It was for the pleasure of it, because he 
wanted to, because he wanted to so much that if he wasn’t clinging on to the grass with both hands, he’d have gone straight back there now and throttled her. My God! the Flore he had known since 
she was a child, that wild young thing who, as he had just discovered, was deeply in love with him. His twisting fingers sank into the earth, and sobs tore at his throat, in rasps of terrible despair. 

But he made every effort to calm himself, he wanted to understand. How was he any different from the others? Back there, in Plassans, in his youth, he had often asked himself this question. True, his 
mother Gervaise had had him when she was very young, when she was fifteen and a half; but even then he was her second-born, she was scarcely into her fourteenth year when she had given birth 
to her first child, Claude; and neither of his two brothers, neither Claude nor Etienne, born later, seemed to suffer any ill effects from being sons of such a young mother and an equally young father, 


the handsome Lantier, whose bad character was to cost Gervaise so many tears.* Perhaps each of his brothers had his own secret affliction, the elder one especially, who was devoured by ambition 
to become a painter, and so wildly obsessed, it was said, that his genius bordered on insanity. The family was hardly what you might call all there, many of them were half cracked. He could feel it well 
enough sometimes, this hereditary crack; not that he suffered from bad health, for it was only the apprehension and the shame brought on by his attacks that had used to make him thin; but rather it 
was those sudden losses of control, deep in his being, like fractures, holes, from which his self would escape, in the midst of a kind of thick haze that bent everything out of shape. At such moments he 
was no longer his own master but rather the obedient servant of his muscles, of the rabid beast within. Yet he did not drink, and would not even allow himself the occasional nip, having discovered that 
the merest drop of alcohol sent him crazy. And he was beginning to think that he was paying for the others, for the fathers and the grandfathers who had drunk, for the generations of drunkards of 
whose blood he was the corrupt issue, that he was paying the price of a gradual poisoning, of a relapse into primitive savagery that was dragging him back into the forest, among the wolves, among 
the wolves that ate women. 
Jacques had raised himself on one elbow, thinking, gazing at the black entrance to the tunnel; a further sobbing convulsion travelled up his spine from the small of his back to the nape of his neck, and 
he fell forward again, rolling his head on the ground and screaming with anguish. That girl, he had wanted to kill that girl! It kept coming back to him, sharp, ghastly, as if the scissors had pierced his 
own fiesh. However he thought of the matter, he could find no peace: he had wanted to kill her, he would kill her if she were there now, with her bodice undone, her bosom naked. He could well 
remember, he was scarcely sixteen, that first time when the affliction had taken hold of him, one evening while he was fooling about with a young girl, two years younger than him, the daughter of a 
relative: she had fallen on the ground, he had seen her legs, and he had lunged. The following year he remembered sharpening a knife to plunge it into the neck of another girl, a little blonde he used 
to see walking past his door every morning. That one had had a very plump, pink neck, on which he had already selected the place, a brown mark underneath her ear. There had been others after that, 
and yet others, a nightmare procession, all those women who had been the fleeting objects of his sudden, murderous desire, women he had bumped into in the street, women whom chance meetings 
had turned into brief, proximate acquaintances; one woman especially, newly married, sitting next to him in the theatre, who laughed very loudly and whom he'd had to escape from, in the middle of 
the performance, so as not to slit her stomach open. Since he didn’t know them, what possible furious grievance could he possibly have against them? For each time it was like a sudden attack of blind 
rage, some unquenchable thirst to avenge wrongs suffered in the distant past and yet which he could not precisely remember. Did it all go back so far, to the evil which women had perpetrated upon 
his sex, to the sense of grievance accumulated from male to male ever since that first betrayal in the depths of some cave? And he could feel, too, in the midst of his attacks, the need to do battle with 
the female, to conquer her, subjugate her, the perverted need to sling her dead body over his shoulder, like a prey snatched away from others, ever his. His skull was bursting with the effort, and he 
was unable to provide answers to his own questions, he was too ignorant, he thought, and his brain too numb with the anguish of a man driven to acts in which his will counted for nothing and for which 
the cause deep within him had vanished from view. 

Another train passed in a flash of lights, and disappeared into the tunnel like a clap of thunder rumbling and fading; and, as if this anonymous, indifferent crowd of people in a hurry might have heard 
him, Jacques had risen to his feet, stifling his sobs and adopting the look of an innocent man. How many times, following one of his attacks, had he started guiltily like that, at the slightest noise! He 
was only ever at peace, happy and cut off from the world, when he was on his engine. When it was carrying him along, amidst the clatter of its wheels, at top speed, when he had his hand on the 
regulator, completely absorbed in his attention to the track, watching for signals, then he no longer thought anything, he simply imbibed great lungfuls of the fresh air that was always roaring in a storm 
around him. And that was why he loved his engine so much: it was like a soothing mistress from whom he expected nothing but contentment. When he had left the Technical College, despite his keen 
intelligence, he had chosen the job of train-driver for the solitude and mental vacancy in which it allowed him to live—and to live without ambition, moreover, since he had reached the level of driver 
first class in four years and was already earning 2,800 francs (which, with his bonuses for stoking and greasing, put him on over 4,000) but without aspiring to more. He watched his fellow-workers— 
less qualified drivers of the third and second classes, and the men whom the Company trained itself, the fitters it took on as apprentices—he watched almost all of them marry other railway workers, 
faceless women who were only ever to be glimpsed, occasionally, at departure time, when they brought along their little baskets of provisions; while those of his fellow-workers who had ambitions, 
especially the ones who had been to college, were waiting to be made depot managers before they married, in the hope of finding themselves someone well-to-do, the type of woman who wore a hat. 
For his part he shunned the company of women, what were they to him? He would never ever marry, and all he had to look forward to was rolling along on his engine, alone, on and on, without respite. 
Accordingly all his supervisors spoke of him as a quite exceptional driver, a man who neither drank nor chased women, who was merely teased by some of his more fast-living workmates on account 
of his excessively sober behaviour, and whom others found vaguely worrying when he had his fits of depression and fell silent, his eyes pale and his complexion ashen-grey. How many hours he 
remembered spending in his little room on the Rue Cardinet, from which one could see the Batignolles depot where his engine was kept, all his free time spent cooped up like a monk in his cell, wearing 
out the vigour of his desires by sleeping and sleeping, flat out on his front! 
Jacques endeavoured to drag himself to his feet. What was he doing here, in the grass, on this mild, misty winter's evening? The surrounding countryside was bathed in shadow, and the only light 
came from the sky, where the thin fog, like a vast dome of frosted glass, was lit from behind by an invisible moon which cast a pale, yellowy gleam; and the dark horizon lay slumbering in the immobility 
of death. Come on, it must be nearly nine o'clock, the best thing for it was to get home and go to bed. But in his dazed state he saw himself once more back at the Misards’ house, climbing the stairs 
to the loft, stretching out on the hay, next to Flore’s room, against a simple wood partition. She would be there, he would be able to hear her breathing; indeed he knew she never shut her door, he 
could join her. The trembling took hold of him again, and the thought of the girl lying there undressed, her arms and legs spreadeagled, warm with sleep, shook him once more with a sob so violent that 
he fell forward on to the ground. He had wanted to kill her, wanted to kill her, for God’s sake! He was choking for breath, tortured by the thought that he would be going to her room to kill her as she lay 
in bed, now, in a short while, if he went back. It would be no good having no weapon, or clutching his head in his arms to blot himself out; he could feel that the male within him, beyond his control, 
would push the door open and strangle the girl, whipped on by the instinct to assault and driven by the need to avenge some ancient wrong. No! no! Better to spend the night wandering round the 
countryside than to go back there! Already he had leapt to his feet, and away he fled once more. 

And so, again, for half an hour or so, he careered across the dark landscape, as if pursued by the howling hounds of hell. He climbed hills, he plunged down into narrow gorges. One after another he 
came upon two streams: across he went, soaked to the waist. Any bush that barred his path infuriated him, for his one thought was to forge straight ahead, onwards, ever further, to get away from 
himself, to get away from that other thing, the crazed beast that he could feel within him. But he was bearing it away with him, it could run just as fast as he. For seven months he had thought it banished 
once and for all, and he had begun to take an interest in normal life once more; but now he would have to start all over again, he would have to struggle and make sure it didn’t leap out at the first 
woman he happened to bump into in a crowd. However, the deep silence and the vast solitude were beginning to calm him a little, and his mind was turning to thoughts of a life as silent and deserted 
as this desolate region, a life in which he would walk on and on without ever meeting another soul. He must have been curving round unwittingly because he came out on the far side, right next to the 
railway line, having moved in a broad semi-circle through the undulating scrubland above the tunnel. He shrank back, nervous and angry with the fear that he might chance once more upon the living. 
Then, intending to cut across behind a small hillock, he lost his way and found himself in front of the fence beside the railway line, just at the entrance to the tunnel and opposite the field where he had 
lain sobbing not long before. And there, defeated, he had paused, standing stock still, when the thunderous roar of a train emerged from the depths of the earth, muted at first but growing with every 
second, barring his way. It was the Le Havre express that left Paris at 6.30 and was passing here now at 9.25, a train which, every other day, he himself would drive. 

First Jacques saw the dark mouth of the tunnel light up, like a gaping furnace filled with blazing firewood. Then, accompanied by its own cacophonous din, the engine burst forth, dazzling the darkness 
with its great big round eye, as the front headlamp bore into the black countryside and illuminated the oncoming rails with a double line of flame. But the apparition vanished like lightning: all at once 
the coaches followed, one after another, the small square windows in the doors passing in fitful flashes of light, revealing each compartment filled with passengers in such vertiginously rapid succession 
that the eye was left to doubt the reality of these images so fleetingly glimpsed. And in that split second Jacques very distinctly saw, in the flaming light of a coupé window, a man pinning another man 
down on the seat and planting a knife in his throat, while a dark shape, perhaps a third person, perhaps some tumbling luggage, was bearing down with all its weight on the flailing legs of the victim. 
Already the train was gone, disappearing into the distance in the direction of La Croix-de-Maufras, and all that could be seen in the darkness were its three rear lights, the red triangle. 

Rooted to the spot, the young man continued to gaze after the train, as its thunder receded into the vast, dead silence of the countryside. Had his eyes deceived him? And he began to have doubts, no 
longer dared be quite certain of the reality of this vision which had come and gone in a flash. Not one single feature of the two actors in the drama remained clear in his memory. The brown shape must 
have been a travelling-rug which had fallen across the victim’s body. And yet at first he was sure he had seen the thin, pale profile of a face beneath thick, tumbling hair. But everything had gone blurred 
now, and evaporated, as in a dream. One moment, the profile came back to him; the next, it disappeared completely. No doubt he had imagined it all. And the whole thing horrified him, seemed so 
extraordinary, that he finally conceded to himself that it must have been an hallucination, brought on by the dreadful mental crisis which he had just undergone. 

For almost an hour Jacques continued to walk, his head heavy with perplexed reflections. He was exhausted, the tension had all gone from him now, and a great icy coldness inside him had put an 
end to his fever. Without any conscious intent, he finally returned to La Croix-de-Maufras. Then, when he found himself in front of the crossing-keeper’s house, he told himself he wouldn't go in, that he 
would sleep in the small shed built on to one of the gable-ends. But a ray of light was coming from under the door, and automatically he pushed it open. An unexpected sight made him pause on the 
threshold. 

In the far corner of the room Misard had moved the butter-jar; and, crouching on all fours, a lighted lantern beside him, he was sounding the wall with gentle taps of his fist, searching. The noise of the 
door made him straighten up. But otherwise he seemed not in the least perturbed, merely saying casually: 

‘Some matches fell down the back.’ 

And, replacing the butter-jar, added: 

‘| came to get my lantern because just now, as | was coming in, | saw someone lying on the line ... | think he’s dead.’ 

At first Jacques had been struck by the thought that he had caught Misard hunting for Aunt Phasie’s hoard, a fact which transformed into sudden certainty the doubts he had been having about his 
aunt's allegations. But he was then so deeply shaken by the news of a body being discovered that it quite drove from his mind all thoughts of the other drama, the one taking place here in this remote 
little house. The scene in the carriage, that briefest of visions of one man slitting another's throat, had just come back to him in the same flash of realisation. 

‘Aman on the track, where?’ he asked, turning pale. 

Misard was about to relate how he was bringing back two eels he had caught with his ground-lines and how he had been thinking only of getting back home as fast as possible to hide them. But why 
bother to let the fellow in on all that? He simply gestured vaguely and replied: 

‘Over there, about five hundred metres or so ... Need to have a good look, so as to make sure.’ 

At that moment Jacques heard a dull thud above his head. His nerves were so frayed that he jumped. 

‘It's nothing,’ Misard went on, ‘just Flore moving about.’ 

And indeed the young man recognized the sound of two bare feet on the tiled floor. She must have been waiting for him, and was coming to listen at the half-open door. 

‘I'll come with you,’ he went on. ‘You're sure he’s dead?’ 

‘Well, it seemed like he was. We'll be able to see better with the lantern.’ 

‘So what do you make of it, then? An accident presumably?’ 

‘Could be. Some chap or other who's got himself run over, or maybe a passenger that’s jumped from a carriage.’ 

Jacques was shaking. 

‘Come on, let's go, quick.’ 

Never before had he been gripped by such an urgent passion to see something, to know. Once outside, while his companion, without the slightest trace of emotion, was following the railway line, 
swinging the lantern to and fro, its bright circle of light gently following the rails, he ran on ahead, irritated by this slowness. It was like some physical desire, like the inner fire that quickens lovers’ steps 
at the appointed hour of a tryst. He was afraid of what was waiting there, and he flew towards it, straining every muscle in his body. When he got there, and all but fell over a dark hump stretched out 
beside the down line, he stood transfixed, as a shudder ran all the way up his body from the soles of his feet to the top of his spine. And his frustration at not being able to see anything clearly soon 
turned to curses at the other man lagging behind, some thirty paces back. 

‘For Christ's sake, get a move on. If he was still alive, we could help him.’ 

Misard sauntered up, phlegmatic as ever. But then, when he had held the lantern over the body: 

‘Blimey, he’s a goner all right.’ 

The man, having presumably fallen from a carriage, had landed on his stomach, face down, some fifty centimetres at most away from the rails. All that could be seen of his head was a thick shock of 
white hair. His legs were splayed. His right arm lay as if pulled from its socket, while the left was crooked under his chest. He was very well dressed, in an ample blue greatcoat, elegant ankle-boots, 
and a smart shirt. The body bore no signs of having been run over but a considerable amount of blood from the throat was staining the shirt-collar. 

‘Some gentleman as has got what was coming to him,’ Misard continued calmly, after a few moments’ silent examination. 


Then, turning to Jacques, who was standing there motionless, his mouth wide open: 
‘Mustn't touch, it’s against the law ... You wait here and keep an eye on him while | go and tell the station-master at Barentin.’ 
He raised his lantern and consulted a kilometre post. 
‘Good. Exactly at Post 153.’ 
And, putting his lantern down next to the body, he shuffled away. 
Left on his own, Jacques remained where he was and continued to gaze at the still, slumped heap that appeared no more than a blurred mass in the dim lamplight cast along the ground. And the inner 
agitation that had quickened his steps, the horrible fascination that kept him standing there, culminated in one piercing insight that burst from the depths of his being: that man, the one he’d seen with 
the knife in his fist, he had dared! that man had travelled the distance of his desire, that man had killed! Oh! to stop being a coward, to have satisfaction at last, to plunge the knife in! And what about 
him, who'd spent the last ten years desperately wanting to do just that! There was, in the midst of his fevered interest, a measure of self-contempt, of admiration for the other man, and above all the 
need to see the thing for himself, an unquenchable thirst to drink in the spectacle of the tatter of humanity, the broken puppet, the limp rag, to which a living creature is reduced by the mere stab of a 
knife. What he only dreamt about that other man had done, and there it was. If he were to kill, that’s what would be lying on the ground. His pulse raced madly, and his violent itch to kill grew fiercer, 
like a sexual urge, at the sight of this sorry corpse. He took a step forward, drew closer, like a nervous child coming to terms with its fears. Yes! He would dare, he too would dare! 
But a thunderous roar behind him made him jump to one side. A train was approaching, and he had not even heard it from within the depths of his meditation. He had nearly been crushed to pulp: only 
the hot breath and fearsome puffing of the engine had alerted him. The train passed, amidst a whirlwind of noise, and smoke, and flame. The crowds were still coming, travellers continuing to stream 
towards Le Havre for the next day’s celebrations. A child pressed its nose to the window, looking out at the dark countryside; men’s faces stood out in profile, while a young woman pulled down a 
window and threw out a piece of paper covered in butter and sugar. Already the train was heading off merrily into the distance, heedless of the corpse which its wheels had so narrowly missed. And 
the body just lay there, face down, dimly lit by the lantern, in the melancholy quiet of the night. 
Then Jacques was seized with a desire to see the wound itself, while he was still alone. The only thing that stopped him was the idea that if he touched the head they might notice. He had calculated 
that Misard could scarcely return with the station-master in less than three-quarters of an hour. And the minutes ticked by as he thought about Misard, that puny creature, so slow, so unruffled, who 
was also daring, daring to kill as calmly as can be, with drugs, dose by dose. So was it quite easy to kill, then? Everybody did it. He moved closer. The thought of seeing the wound spurred him on so 
sharply that his flesh burned. To see how it was done and what had come out, to see the red hole! If he replaced the head carefully, no one would ever know. But a different, unacknowledged, fear lay 
at the heart of his hesitation, the actual fear of blood. It had always been thus with him: terror loomed even as desire was aroused. With only another quarter of an hour to go on his own, he was 
nevertheless about to steel himself when a slight sound close by made him jump. 
It was Flore, standing there staring, like him. She was always curious about accidents: the merest mention of an animal being run over, or a man cut in two, was sure to send her dashing off to have a 
look. She had just got dressed again, wanting to see the dead man. And she was not, after an initial glance, the sort to hesitate. Crouching down and raising the lantern in one hand, she took hold of 
the head in the other and pulled it back. 
‘Careful, it's against the law,’ murmured Jacques. 
But she merely shrugged. And there was the head, in the yellow lamplight, the head of an old man, with a large nose, and the blue eyes that went with the fair hair of earlier days, eyes that were wide 
open. Below the chin the horrible, gaping wound was visible, a deep gash cut into the neck, ragged as though the knife had turned and gouged. There was blood all down the right side of the chest. On 
the left, in the buttonhole of the overcoat, the rosette of a Commander of the Legion of Honour looked like a stray clot of blood. 
Flore exclaimed softly in surprise. 
‘Good Lord, it’s the old man!’ 
Bending over beside Flore, his hair mingling with hers, Jacques lent forward to get a better look, and gasped for breath as his eyes feasted on the spectacle before him. Unconsciously he repeated: 
‘The old man ... the old man...’ 
‘Yes, old Grandmorin ... the President.’ 
She examined the pale face for a moment longer, with its twisted mouth and wide, terrified eyes. Then she let go of the head that was beginning to grow cold with rigor mortis, and it fell back on to the 
ground, closing up the wound. 
‘No more messing with the girls!’ she repeated more softly. ‘And there'll be one of them at the bottom of this, I'll bet you ... Oh, my poor Louisette. The pig! It’s good riddance, | say.’ 
And there followed a long silence. Flore, who had set the lantern down again, waited, casting long looks at Jacques from time to time; while he, separated from her by the corpse, had still not moved, 
as if lost to the world, completely absorbed in what he had seen. It must have been nearly eleven o'clock. Awkwardness after what had happened earlier that evening prevented her from speaking first. 
But then a voice could be heard, it was her father returning with the station-master; and, not wanting to be found there, she made up her mind to speak. 
‘Aren't you coming back for the night?’ 
He shuddered, and seemed to be engaged in brief inner debate. Then, with an effort, in a desperate attempt to draw back from the brink: 
‘No, no!’ 
She made no gesture but the sag of her powerful shoulders told of the depth of her disappointment. As though wanting to be forgiven for her earlier resistance, she now became very meek, and asked 
again: 
‘So you're not coming back home? | shan’t see you again?’ 
‘No, no!’ 
The voices were coming nearer, and without trying to take his hand, since he seemed to be keeping the corpse between them on purpose, without even saying goodbye the way they always had since 
childhood, she vanished into the darkness, breathing in harsh gasps as though choking back tears. 
Suddenly the station-master was standing there, with Misard and two station-workers. He, too, identified the victim: it was indeed President Grandmorin, whom he knew from seeing him alight at his 
station every time he went to his sister's, Madam Bonnehon’s, at Doinville. The body could remain where it was, though he did have it covered with a coat which one of the men had brought. An 
employee of the railway company had taken the train from Barentin at eleven o'clock to go and inform the Public Prosecutor at Rouen. But the latter wouldn't arrive till five or six in the morning, since 
he would have to fetch the examining magistrate with him, as well as the coroner’s clerk and a doctor. So the station-master arranged for the body to be guarded: they would take it in turns throughout 
the night, that way there would always be someone on watch, with the lantern. 
And Jacques, before finally deciding to go and find a station shed to sleep in at Barentin, since he was not due to leave for Le Havre until 7.26, remained behind for a long while, simply standing there, 
a prey to his obsession. Then the thought of the examining magistrate they were expecting began to worry him, as though he felt himself somehow to have been an accomplice. Should he mention 
what he had seen, that moment as the express went by? He decided at first that he would say something, since, after all, he himself had nothing to fear. It was clear, moreover, where his duty lay. But 
then he wondered what the good of that was: he wouldn't be giving them any firm evidence, he wouldn't be able to say anything at all for definite about the killer. It would be daft to get mixed up in it 
all, a waste of his time, having to get all worked up about it for nobody's benefit. No, no, he would say nothing! And so finally he departed, twice turning to look back at the dark hump of the corpse 
where it lay surrounded by the yellow circle of light coming from the lantern. Keener, colder air was coming down from the mists above, falling upon the desolate wilderness and its barren hillsides. 
More trains had passed, and another was approaching, a very long one, on its way to Paris. They came and went, each of them inexorable in its mechanical power, racing ahead towards some distant 
destination, towards the future, oblivious that mere inches away there lay the half-severed head of this man whom another man had slaughtered. 

229 
ON the following day, a Sunday, every church clock in Le Havre had just struck five when Roubaud came down into the station concourse to begin his day's work. It was still pitch dark but the wind, 
blowing in from the sea, had freshened and was rolling back the mist, piling it along the hilltops from Sainte-Adresse to the fort at Tourneville; while, to the west, out to sea, could be seen a patch of 
clear sky, shining with the last stars of the night. Beneath the station roof gas-lamps were still burning, paled by the cold, damp air of the early hours; and the first train to Montivilliers stood there, being 
assembled by a gang of railway-men under the direction of the assistant station-master in charge of the night shift. The doors to the station waiting-rooms were not yet open, and the platforms stretched 
deserted as the station blearily awakened to the day. 
Earlier, as he was leaving for work from his flat above the waiting-rooms, Roubaud had found the ticket-clerk’s wife, Madam Lebleu, standing stock still in the middle of the main corridor, off which were 
the railwaymen’s quarters. For weeks now this lady had been getting up in the middle of the night to spy on Miss Guichon, the woman from the ticket-office, whom she suspected of carrying on with the 
station-master, Sir Dabadie. Not that she had ever discovered the slightest piece of evidence, not a shred, not the merest whisper. And that morning, again, she had soon returned to her flat with 
nothing to report but her surprise at having seen in the Roubauds'’ flat, during the three seconds it took the husband to open and shut their door, the wife herself, the beautiful Séverine, standing in the 
dining-room all dressed, hair combed and shoes on, her who usually lay in bed till nine o'clock. Accordingly Madam Lebleu had woken her husband to apprise him of this extraordinary fact. The previous 
evening they had waited for the arrival of the Paris express, at 11.05,* before going to bed, consumed with curiosity to find out what had happened about that business with the Sub-Prefect. But they 
had been unable to read anything into the Roubauds’ expression, for they had returned looking exactly as they did every day; and they had strained their ears till midnight but to no avail: not a sound 
from their neighbours, who must have gone straight to bed and fallen fast asleep. Clearly their trip had not gone well, otherwise Séverine would not have been up and about at such an hour. The ticket- 
clerk having asked how she looked, his wife had endeavoured to describe her: very stiff, very pale, those wide blue eyes of hers shining so brightly beneath her black hair; and moving not a muscle, as 
if she were sleepwalking. Well, they’d soon find out what was what, as the day went by. 
Down below, Roubaud located his colleague Moulin, who had done the night shift. He took over while Moulin chatted and walked with him for a while, bringing him up to date with the various little things 
that had happened during the night: intruders had been caught, about to break into the left-luggage office; three station-workers had been reprimanded for indiscipline; a coupling-hook had just broken 
while they were making up the Montivilliers train. Roubaud listened in silence, his face calm; he was merely a little pale, doubtless a trifle tired still, as the dark rings under his eyes also seemed to 
suggest. However, though his colleague had stopped talking, he appeared to continue listening, as though he had expected to hear of other events. But that in fact was all, and he bowed his head, 
gazing momentarily at the ground. 
Walking along the platform, the two men reached the end of the roofed area, at the place on the right where there was a shed for rolling-stock: this contained the carriages that had arrived the night 
before and which were then used to make up the next day’s trains. He had already looked up again, his eyes now fixed on a first-class carriage with a coupé bearing the number 293 that happened to 
be caught in the flickering light of a gas-lamp, when the other man exclaimed: 
‘Oh, | was forgetting...’ 
Roubaud's pale face flushed, and he started involuntarily. 
‘| was forgetting,’ Moulin repeated. ‘This carriage must stay here, don’t have it connected to the 6.40 express this morning.’ 
There was a short silence, before Roubaud asked quite naturally: 
‘Oh, and why’s that?’ 
‘Because a coupé’s been booked for this evening's express. It’s not certain there'll be one arriving in the course of today, so we may as well keep this one.’ 
Still staring at it, he replied: 
‘Probably best.’ 
But another thought was preoccupying him, and suddenly he burst out: 
‘It's disgusting! Look how the buggers clean it! You'd think this carriage hadn’t been touched for a week.’ 
‘Oh,’ Moulin continued, ‘when trains come in after eleven, there’s not much danger of the men getting their rags out ... It's pretty good if they're even prepared to carry out their tour of inspection. The 
other night they left a passenger asleep across the seats, he only woke up the following morning.’ 
Thereupon, stifling a yawn, he announced that he was off to bed. But then, as he was walking away, he was seized with sudden curiosity: 
‘Incidentally, that business of yours with the Sub-Prefect, is that all sorted out now?’ 
‘Oh yes, fine, the trip went well. I’m satisfied.’ 
‘Good, then, so much the better ... And don’t forget, the 293’s not to go out.’ 


Left alone on the platform, Roubaud walked slowly back towards the Montivilliers train. The waiting-rooms were opened, and passengers appeared—a few men off shooting with their dogs, two or three 
shopkeepers and their families taking advantage of their Sunday off, no more than a handful in total. But once that train left that was the first of the day, he had no time to lose, he had immediately to 
have the men make up the 5.45 stopping train for Rouen and Paris. At that early hour there were few staff on duty, and the assistant station-master’s life was made more complicated by all manner of 
responsibilities. When he had supervised the marshalling, with each carriage being fetched from the shed and positioned on the trolley which the men then pushed into the main station area by hand, 
he had to hurry off to the booking-hall and keep an eye on the sale of tickets and the registering of the luggage. A row broke out between some soldiers and a station-worker, requiring his intervention. 
For half an hour, surrounded by chilly draughts and shivering passengers, his eyes still heavy with sleep, and bad-tempered from all this rushing about in the dark, he was several different people at 
once, with no time for his own thoughts. Then, when the departure of the stopping train had cleared the station, he hurried off to the pointsman’s box to make sure everything was in order there, for 
another train was arriving, the through train from Paris that was late. He came back to watch the train emptying and waited till the stream of passengers had handed in their tickets and piled into the 
hotel cabs that in those days used to come and wait inside the station itself, with just a picket-fence between them and the tracks. And only then was he finally able to draw breath, as silence fell once 
more on the deserted station. 

The clock was striking six. Roubaud strolled out of the concourse and, once outside, with space before him, he looked up and breathed more easily to see the dawn breaking at last. The wind off the 
sea had now swept all the mist away, and the clear morning sky promised a fine day. He looked northwards to the Ingouville ridge where, as far as the trees by the cemetery, it made a streak of violet 
across the lightening sky; then, turning south and west, he observed one last flock of wispy white clouds floating in formation above the sea; while the entire eastern side, where the vast indentation of 
the Seine estuary lay, was beginning to burst into flame with the imminent rising of the sun. He had automatically taken off his silver braided cap, as if to cool his brow in the pure, sharp air. This familiar 
vista, this huge, flat expanse of the station yard—goods reception on the left, then the engine-shed, on the right the despatch depot—it was a whole world of its own, and it seemed to soothe him, to 
restore him to the peace and calm of his daily routine that never, ever changed. Above the wall that ran along the Rue Charles-Laffitte, factory chimneys poured out smoke, and huge stockpiles of coal 
were visible in the depots that run the length of the Vauban dock. And already a distant stirring could be heard from the direction of the other docks. The whistling of the goods trains and the wind-borne 
sounds and smells of the sea as it returned to life put him in mind of the coming day's celebrations, of the ship they were going to launch and the crush there would be to see it. 

As Roubaud walked back into the station, he found the men beginning to make up the 6.40 express. Thinking they were loading the 293 on to the trolley, the tranquillity he had absorbed with the 
freshness of the morning vanished in a sudden burst of anger. 

‘Not that carriage, for Christ's sake! Leave it where it is, can’t you! It’s not going out till this evening.’ 

The foreman explained that they were simply moving the carriage in order to get at another one behind it. But Roubaud didn’t hear, rendered temporarily deaf by his own disproportionate rage. 

‘You bunch of incompetent bastards, | told you not to touch it.’ 

When he eventually grasped the situation, he remained furious, going on about how badly designed the station was, and how there wasn’t room to turn even a single carriage round. And indeed the 
station, one of the first on the line to be built, was inadequate, and quite unworthy of Le Havre, with its old wooden engine-shed, and the station roof of timber and zinc with its narrow windows, and the 
bare, sorry-looking buildings all covered in cracks.* 

‘It's a disgrace, | don’t know why the Company hasn’t demolished the lot.’ 

The men looked at him, surprised to hear him speak so freely, this man who always behaved so properly. He noticed, and stopped abruptly, standing there stiffly, in silence, continuing to supervise the 
operation. A wrinkle of discontent furrowed his narrow brow, while his round ruddy face, bristling with red beard, tensed with his effort at self-control. 

From then on Roubaud maintained his composure entirely. He busied himself with the express and inspected every smallest detail. Some couplings looked as if they had been badly secured, and he 
demanded that they be tightened there and then in front of him. A mother and two daughters, acquaintances of his wife, wanted him to get them seats in the compartment for ladies only. Then, before 
blowing his whistle for the train to depart, he made one final check that everything was in order; and he stared after it for a long while as it left, with the keen scrutiny of one who knows that a single 
moment's inattention can cost lives. At that very instant, indeed, he had to cross the track to see in a train from Rouen which was just entering the station. In fact, there was a man on board who worked 
for the mail and with whom he was in the habit of swapping news each day. In the course of an extremely busy morning this was his one moment's respite, almost a quarter of an hour, in which he had 
time to draw breath, there being no particular duty at this stage which required his immediate attention. And that morning, as always, he rolled himself a cigarette and chatted away with animation. It 
had grown light now, and the gas-lamps beneath the station roof had just been extinguished. The roof itself contained so few windows that the place was still plunged in grey gloom; but beyond, the 
vast expanse of sky on to which it opened was already ablaze with a conflagration of sunbeams, while gradually the whole horizon was turning pink, with every foreground detail sharply delineated in 
the pure air of a fine winter's morning. 

At eight o'clock Sir Dabadie, the station-master, would come down, and his assistant would report to him. He was a good-looking man, very dark-skinned, well-dressed, with the air of a successful 
businessman fully involved in his own affairs. Indeed he seldom took much interest in the passenger station, preferring to devote himself primarily to the activities of the docks with their huge shipments 
of cargo and the regular contact with big business both in Le Havre and in the rest of the world. That day he was late; and twice already Roubaud had put his head round the door of his office, only to 
find him out. On the table the mail had not even been opened. Among all the letters the assistant station-master’s eyes had just lighted on a telegram. Then, as if rooted to the spot, he had remained 
by the door, involuntarily turning from time to time to glance briefly towards the table. 

Eventually, at ten past eight, Sir Dabadie appeared. Roubaud, who had taken a seat, remained silent, to give him time to open the telegram. But the station-master was in no hurry, preferring to 
exchange a friendly word with his subordinate, of whom he thought highly: 

‘And Paris? Everything went all right, | expect?’ 

‘Yes, sir, thank you.’ 

He had eventually opened the telegram but he wasn’t reading it, he was still smiling at Roubaud, whose voice had died away as he made a violent effort to control a nervous tic which was convulsing 
his chin. 

‘We are very glad to keep you on here.’ 

‘And I'm very glad to stay on here, sir.’ 

Then, as Sir Dabadie eventually began to read the telegram, Roubaud, his face sweating slightly, watched him. But the reaction he had been expecting was not forthcoming; the station-master calmly 
finished the telegram and threw it on to the desk: no doubt some routine piece of business. He promptly continued to open his mail while, as happened every day, his assistant gave him an oral report 
on the events of the night and the early morning. Only, this particular morning, Roubaud was hesitant and had to search his memory before recalling what his colleague had told him about the intruders 
caught by the left-luggage office. They exchanged a few more words, and the station-master gestured to him to leave as his two deputies, the one in charge of dock traffic, the other of slow goods 
trains, came in to report also. They brought with them a further telegram that a station employee had just handed them on the platform. 

‘You may go’, said Sir Dabadie, seeing Roubaud still waiting by the door. 

But he continued to wait, his round eyes staring, and departed only after he had seen the little piece of paper dropped on to the desk with the same gesture of unconcern. For a moment he wandered 
about the concourse, perplexed, in a daze. The clock said 8.35, he had no more departures before the slow train at 9.50. Normally he used this hour's lull to make a tour of inspection. He continued to 
walk about for a while longer, oblivious of where his feet were taking him. Then, on looking up and finding himself in front of the 293, he rapidly turned on his heels and disappeared towards the engine 
depot, even though there was nothing there that required his attention. The sun was now coming up over the horizon, and a golden rain of dust hung in the pale air. He found no further pleasure in the 
fine morning but hastened on, with a preoccupied air, trying to subdue the obsessive tension of his waiting. 

A sudden voice brought him up short. 

‘Sir Roubaud, good morning! ... Did you see my wife?’ 

It was Pecqueux, the fireman, a tall, thin fellow of forty-three with large bones and a face roasted by all the heat and smoke. The grey eyes set beneath a low forehead and the full mouth with its jutting 
jaw were continually alive with jovial laughter. 

‘What are you doing here?’ said Roubaud, stopping in astonishment. ‘Oh, of course, the accident with the engine, | was forgetting ... And you're not off again till this evening? Mm, a whole day off, not 
bad, eh?’ 

‘Not bad at all,’ the other agreed, still drunk from some merriment the night before. 

Bom in a village near Rouen, he had joined the Company as an apprentice fitter when he was very young. Then, reaching the age of thirty and bored with the workshop, he had decided to become a 
fireman with a view to qualifying later as an engine-driver; and that was when he had married Victoire, who came from the same village. But the years went by, and he was still a fireman; he’d never be 
a driver now, not without a licence, or a record for good conduct, not as the drunkard and womanizer he was. He’d have been sacked scores of times already if it hadn't been for the protection of 
President Grandmorin, and if people hadn't got used to his vices that he compensated for by his good humour and his long years of experience as a railwayman. He was only a liability when he got 
drunk, for then he became a real brute and capable of anything. 

‘So, my wife, did you see her?’ he asked again, his mouth parting wide in that broad laugh of his. 

‘Certainly we saw her,’ the assistant station-master replied. ‘We even had lunch in your room ... Ah, that’s a fine woman you've got there, Pecqueux. And it’s just not right, the way you're unfaithful to 
her.’ 

He chuckled even more loudly. 

‘What an idea! But she’s the one who wants me to have a good time!’ 

And it was true. Victoire, who was two years older, had become enormous and scarcely mobile, and she would slip five-franc pieces into his pockets so that he would take his pleasure elsewhere. She 
had never been particularly upset by his infidelities, by this natural urge of his to be always chasing skirt; and now he had his life sorted out, with two women, one at each end of the line, his woman in 
Paris for the nights he slept there, and another in Le Havre for the hours spent waiting between trains. Very economical in her ways and spending little on herself, Victoire, who knew everything and 
treated him as might a mother, was fond of saying that she did not want to see him disgrace himself in the eyes of the other woman. Indeed every time he left, she would make sure that he had clean 
linen, for she would have felt it keenly had the other woman been able to accuse her of not looking after their man properly. 

‘No matter,’ said Roubaud. ‘It’s hardly very kind. My wife loves her wet-nurse dearly, and she’s planning to give you a ticking-off.’ 

But he fell silent when he saw, coming out of a nearby train-shed, a tall, spare-looking woman, Philoméne Sauvagnat, the depot manager's sister, who had been Pecqueuy's extra ‘wife’ in Le Havre for 
the past year. The pair of them must have been talking in the shed when Pecqueux had come out to call to the assistant station-master. She still looked young, despite her thirty-two years: lanky, 
angular, flat-chested, with flesh that burned with continual desire, she had the long face and blazing eyes of a scrawny, whinnying mare. They said that she drank. Every man in the station had passed 
through the little house where she lived with her brother next to the engine depot, and which she never bothered to clean. The brother, from the Auvergne, a stubborn man and a great stickler for 
discipline, who was highly regarded by his superiors, had had no end of trouble over her, to the point where he had been threatened with the sack; and if now she was tolerated because of him, he 
himself only insisted on keeping her out of a sense of kinship; which did not, however, prevent him from giving her a good thrashing if he found her with a man, so severely indeed that he would leave 
her for dead on the floor. It had been quite some encounter, her and Pecqueux: she had found satisfaction at last in the arms of this great big fun-loving devil, while he, glad of the change from a wife 
too fat and delighted to have one too thin, was for ever merrily announcing that he had finally met his heart's desire. And only Séverine, thinking she owed it to Victoire, had stopped speaking to 
Philoméne, whom in any case she had already been avoiding as much as she could, out of instinctive disdain, and whom she had now completely ceased to acknowledge. 

‘Oh, right then,’ said Philoméne rudely. ‘See you later, my love. I'll be off, seeing as how Sir Roubaud wants to give you a talking-to, on the part of his wife.’ 

He, jovial as ever, was still laughing. 

‘No, stay, he’s only joking.’ 

‘No, no. Must go and take over two of my hen’s eggs that | promised to Madam Lebleu.’ 

She had thrown this name in on purpose, aware of the unspoken rivalry between the ticket-clerk’s wife and the assistant station-master’s, and affecting to be on excellent terms with the first in order to 
infuriate the second. But she did stay, all of a sudden interested when she heard the fireman ask about the business with the Sub-Prefect. 

‘All sorted out, isn’t it, Sir Roubaud? You're satisfied?’ 

‘Yes, quite satisfied.’ 

Pecqueux gave a knowing wink. 

‘Oh, you needn't have worried, you know, ‘cos when you've got yourself a bigwig up your sleeve ... Eh? Know what | mean? My wife, now, she’s very grateful to him too.’ 


The assistant station-master interrupted the reference to President Grandmorin by repeating brusquely: 

‘So, you're not leaving till this evening, then?’ 

‘That's right. La Lison’ll be repaired by then, they’re just fixing the connecting-rod ... And I’m waiting for my driver; he’s been off taking the air. You know him, don’t you, Jacques Lantier? He’s from your 
part of the world.’ 

For a moment Roubaud did not reply, his mind vacant, miles away. Then, suddenly with a start: 

‘What? Jacques Lantier, the driver ... Certainly | know him. Well, | mean, to say hello to. We met here actually, because he’s younger than me, so | never met him back in Plassans ... He did a small 
favour for my wife last autumn, ran an errand for her, to her cousins’ at Dieppe ... A capable sort, so they say.’ 

He was saying whatever occurred to him, gabbling. Suddenly he walked away. 

‘Cheerio, Pecqueux ... Better take a look at how things are going over this side.’ 

Only then did Philoméne depart, loping away like a mare; while Pecqueux, standing there, hands in pockets, and laughing easily in the carefree idleness of this cheerful morning, watched in surprise 
as the assistant station-master contented himself with a single turn round the shed and was already hurrying back. Take a look? That was soon over and done. What had he really been after? 

It was almost nine when Roubaud returned into the main concourse. He walked to the far end near the parcels office, looked about without apparently finding what he was after, and then back he came, 
his stride as impatient as ever. With a glance he checked on each department's office in turn. At this hour the station was peaceful, deserted; and he paced about it all alone, looking more and more 
irked by the quiet, tormented like a man who is threatened with catastrophe and in the end desperately wants that catastrophe to happen. He had reached the limits of his self-control, he simply could 
not remain still. His eyes never left the clock now. Nine, five past nine. Normally he only went back upstairs at ten, after the 9.50 had departed, to eat. Suddenly he did go back up, remembering that 
Séverine would be up there waiting too. 

In the corridor, at that precise moment, Madam Lebleu was opening the door to Philoméne, who had dropped by, without a hat, clutching two eggs. There they stood, and Roubaud had to make his 
way to his flat beneath their keen gaze. He had his own key, and proceeded as swiftly as he could. Nevertheless, in the rapid opening and shutting of the door, they saw Séverine seated on one of the 
dining-room chairs, her hands in her lap, her face pale, just sitting there. Whereupon, having dragged Philomeéne inside and shut the door after them, Madam Lebleu recounted that she had already 
seen her sitting like that earlier: probably that business with the Sub-Prefect had turned out badly. But no, Philoméne explained that she had rushed over because she had news; and she repeated 
what she had just heard from the mouth of the assistant station-master himself. Whereupon the two women became lost in speculation. This was how it was whenever they met, endless gossip. 
‘They've had a good talking-to, my dear, I’d bet my last penny on it ... That's it, they're for the high jump.’ 

‘Oh, just think, love, if only they would get rid ofem for us.’ 

The increasingly poisonous rivalry between the Lebleus and the Roubauds had started simply enough over lodgings. The whole first floor, above the waiting-rooms, was given over to housing the 
station-workers; and the central corridor, like a real hotel corridor, all painted yellow and lit from above, ran the length of the floor, its brown doors lined up to left and right. Except that the flats on the 
right had windows that looked out over the station entrance with its old elm-trees and the fine view to the Ingouville ridge beyond; while those on the left had low, arched windows that gave directly out 
on to the station roof that blocked the view with its steeply pitched slope of lead flashing and dirty glass. Life in the former was as cheerful as could be, what with the constant bustle of the entrance, 
the greenery of the trees, and the broad sweep of the countryside; while in the latter, where one could hardly see a thing and the sky was shut out as though by prison walls, a person could have died 
of boredom. At the front lived the station-master, the assistant station-master Moulin, and the Lebleus; at the back, not counting the three rooms reserved for inspectors just passing through, were the 
Roubauds, together with the office-clerk Miss Guichon. Now it was a notorious fact that the two assistant station-masters had always lived next door to one another. That the Lebleus were there at all 
was thanks to the kindness of Roubaud’s predecessor as assistant station-master who, being a widower and without children, had wanted to do Madam Lebleu a good turn by letting her have his flat. 
But shouldn't this flat have then been given to the Roubauds? Was it right to relegate them to the back when they had the right to live at the front? For as long as the two households had lived together 
amicably, Séverine had deferred to her neighbour Madam Lebleu, who was twenty years older, in poor health to boot, and so enormous that she was constantly out of breath. War between the two 
women had really only been declared the day Philoméne had caused a rift between them by inventing nasty rumours. 

‘You know,’ Philoméne now continued, ‘I wouldn’t put it past them to have used their journey to Paris to go and ask for you to be moved out ... Someone told me they'd written the Managing Director a 
long letter putting forward their case.’ 

Madam Lebleu was choking with rage. 

‘The miserable wretches! ... And I’m absolutely sure they’re trying to get that office-clerk on their side; ‘cos for the past fortnight she’s hardly even said hello to me ... And there’s another fine thing, 
what’s more! I've got my eye on her all right...’ 

Lowering her voice, she expressed the certainty that Miss Guichon must be leaving her flat each night to go and see the station-master. Their doors were opposite each other. This was Sir Dabadie, a 
widower and the father of a teenage daughter still at boarding-school: he was the one responsible for this woman, a blonde of thirty, coming to the place originally, and by then she was already past it, 
all silent and thin, as slippery as a snake. She must have been a teacher or something. And quite impossible to catch, the way she could slither about the place, without a sound, through the merest 
crack. In herself she was scarcely worth bothering about. But if she was sleeping with the station-master, then her role was crucial, and the clever thing was to get a hold over her, by knowing her 
secret. 

‘Oh, I'll see to the bottom of this in the end,’ Madam Lebleu went on. ‘I’m not going to let them get the better of me .... Here we live and here we stay. The good people are on our side, aren’t they, my 
dear?’ 

The whole station did indeed take a passionate interest in this battle of the lodgings. The corridor itself was particularly involved. Almost the only person to take no interest was Moulin, the other assistant 
station-master, quite satisfied as he was to be living at the front, married to a timid, skimpy little woman whom no one ever saw and who bore him a child every twenty months. 

‘Well,’ Philoméne concluded, ‘if they’re for the high jump, this isn’t what's going to make them leap ... You mind out, they've got friends in high places.’ 

She was still holding her two eggs, and now handed them over: two eggs freshly laid that morning that she had just taken from under the hens. The old lady was lost in gratitude: 

‘How kind you are! You do spoil me, you do ... Come and have a chat more often. You know my husband's always at his ticket-office; and | get so bored, stuck here all the time on account of my legs 
and that! What would become of me, | wonder, if those wretches did take my view away from me?’ 

Then, as she showed her to the door, she placed a finger to her lips. 

‘Sh! Listen!’ 

The pair of them stood there in the corridor for a full five minutes, stock still, holding their breath. Heads cocked, they strained their ears in the direction of the Roubauds’ dining-room. But not a sound 
could be heard, only the silence of the dead. And so, anxious not to be caught, they finally parted, nodding goodbye to each other without a further word. The one tiptoed away while the other closed 
her door so gently that the latch slid noiselessly back into place. 

At nine twenty Roubaud was back down in the concourse again. He was supervising the men making up the 9.50 slow train; and, despite all efforts at self-control, he was gesticulating more than ever, 
pacing about, turning his head ceaselessly this way and that, his eyes sweeping the platform from end to end. Nothing was happening, and his hands trembled at the fact. 

Then, suddenly, as once more he scanned the station with a backward glance, he heard a voice next to him, a telegraph-operator asking breathlessly: 

‘Sir Roubaud, you haven't seen the station-master, have you, or the superintendent? ... I’ve got some telegrams for them, and I’ve been running about the place for ten minutes now...’ 

Roubaud had turned round in such a sudden stiffening of his whole being that not a muscle moved in his face. His eyes locked on to the two telegrams that the operator was holding. This time surely— 
and the man’s anxiety left no room for doubt—disaster had struck at last. 

‘Sir Dabadie was there a minute ago,’ he said calmly. 

Never in his life had he felt so cold, nor known his mind so sharp, as he stood there, erect, taut, ready to defend himself. Now he was sure of himself. 

‘Look,’ he continued, ‘there’s Sir Dabadie now.’ 

And there the station-master was, on his way back from the slow goods yard. On perusing the telegram he exclaimed: 

‘There’s been a murder down the line ... The telegram’s from the inspector in Rouen.’ 

‘What?’ enquired Roubaud, ‘One of our men murdered?’ 

‘No, no, a passenger, in a coupé ... The body was thrown off, just near the exit from the Malaunay tunnel, at post 153 ... And the victim’s one of our board directors, President Grandmorin.’ 

It was the assistant station-master’s turn to exclaim: 

‘The President! Oh, my poor wife, she’s going to be terribly upset!’ 

The outburst sounded so natural and so concerned that Sir Dabadie paused for a moment. 

‘Oh but that’s right, of course, you knew him. A fine man, wasn’t he?’ 

Then, recalling the other telegram, the one addressed to the superintendent: 

‘This must be from the examining magistrate, some formality or other presumably ... And it’s only twenty-five past nine, and naturally enough Sir Cauche isn’t here yet ... Someone should go to the 
Café du Commerce, on the Cours Napoléon. They're bound to find him there.’ 

Five minutes later, and Sir Cauche was on his way, fetched by one of the station-workers. A former officer who looked on his present employment as a form of retirement, he never appeared at the 
station before ten o'clock, whereupon he strolled round for a while and then headed back to the café. This drama, occurring between two games of picquet, had surprised him at first, for the business 
which passed through his hands was rarely serious. But the telegram did indeed come from the examining magistrate at Rouen; and if it had arrived twelve hours after the body was discovered, that 
was because the magistrate had first telegraphed to Paris, to the station-master, to find out the details of the victim’s departure; only then, informed of the number of the train and of the particular 
carriage, had he sent an order to the superintendent to go and inspect the coupé which was in carriage 293, if indeed the carriage was still at Le Havre. All at once the bad temper which Sir Cauche 
had displayed at being disturbed, doubtless for no good reason, vanished to be replaced by a demeanour of extreme self-importance, proportionate to this exceptionally grave turn of events. 

‘But,’ he exclaimed, suddenly anxious at the prospect of the enquiry being taken out of his hands, ‘that carriage shouldn't still be here, it ought to have gone out again this morning.’ 

It was Roubaud who set his mind at rest, with his unflappable air. 

‘No, no, excuse me, sir ... A coupé had been booked for this evening, so the carriage is still here, in the shed.’ 

And off he walked, with the superintendent and the station-master following behind. However, news must have got out, because the men making up the train surreptitiously downed tools and followed 
also; while at the doors of the various offices station staff began to appear and eventually drew near, one by one. Soon a crowd had gathered. 

As they were reaching the carriage, Sir Dabadie observed aloud: 

‘But there was an inspection last night. If there’d been any traces, they'd have been noted in the report.’ 

‘Well, we'll soon see,’ said Sir Cauche. 

He opened the door and climbed into the coupé. On the instant he exclaimed, forgetting himself and swearing: 

‘Oh, my God! You’d think it was a pig they'd been bleeding in here!’ 

A small gasp of horror ran through the assembled crowd, necks were craned; and Sir Dabadie was one of the first to want to see, hoisting himself up on to the compartment step, while behind him 
Roubaud, not to seem different, also strained to see. 

Inside the coupé nothing was out of place. The windows were still shut, everything seemed to be where it should. Only, a dreadful stench issued from the door of the compartment; and there, in the 
middle of one of the seat-cushions, a pool of blood had coagulated, a pool so deep and broad that a stream had welled from it as from a spring, spreading out over the carpet. Clots stuck to the material. 
And that was all, nothing but this evil-smelling blood. 

Sir Dabadie flew into a rage. 

‘Where are they, where are the men who did the inspection yesterday evening? Have them brought to me.’ 

They were in fact present, and came forward, mumbling excuses: it was pitch dark, didn’t people realise? but they always ran their hands over everything carefully to make sure. They swore that the 
night before they hadn't found a thing. 

Meanwhile Sir Cauche, who had remained in the carriage, stood there with his pencil, taking notes for his report. He called to Roubaud, in whose company he often liked to take a stroll along the 
platform, smoking a cigarette, when things were quiet. 


‘Sir Roubaud, could you come here? You can help me.’ 

And, when the assistant station-master had stepped across the blood on the carpet to avoid getting it on his shoes: 

‘Have a look under the other seat-cushion and see if anything’s slipped down behind.’ 

Roubaud lifted the cushion and felt carefully with his hands, wearing an expression of simple curiosity. 

‘Nothing here.’ 

But a stain on the back of the upholstered seat caught his attention, and he pointed it out to the superintendent. Wasn't that a bloody fingerprint? No, they agreed eventually, it was just a splash of 
blood. The crowd had drawn closer to get a better view of the investigation, scenting crime, and pressing up behind the station-master who had squeamishly remained on the carriage step. 

The station-master had a sudden thought. 

‘Just a minute, Sir Roubaud, weren’t you on that train? ... You were, weren’t you, you came back on the express, yesterday evening ... Perhaps you might be able to tell us something!’ 

‘But, of course, that’s quite true!’ exclaimed the superintendent. ‘Did you notice anything?’ 

For three or four seconds, Roubaud said nothing. He was crouching down at that moment, examining the carpet. But he stood up almost at once, and replied in his usual, slightly gruff voice: 
‘Certainly, certainly, I'll tell you what | can ... My wife was with me. If what | have to say is to go in the report, then I’d rather she came down and we checked if I’ve remembered things right.’ 

This seemed perfectly reasonable to Sir Cauche, and Pecqueux, who had just appeared, offered to go and fetch Madam Roubaud. Off he strode, and they bided their time. Philoméne, who had come 
running to the scene with the fireman, watched him leave, irritated that he had volunteered. But catching sight of Madam Lebleu who was hurrying along as fast as her poor swollen legs would carry 
her, she rushed to her assistance; and the two women threw their hands in the air, gasping and exclaiming in their excitement at the discovery of such an abominable crime. Although absolutely nothing 
was known as yet, various versions of events were already circulating around them, to the accompaniment of horrified expressions and gestures of dismay. Her voice raised above the general murmur, 
Philoméne herself was maintaining on her word of honour, without anyone having told her any such thing, that Madam Roubaud had seen the murderer. Silence fell when Pecqueux reappeared, 
accompanied by the woman in question. 

‘Just look at her!’ murmured Madam Lebleu. ‘Quite the princess, and her an assistant’s wife! She was just like that this morning, before dawn even, all combed and corseted as if she was off visiting.’ 
Séverine came up, walking with short, even strides. There was a whole long stretch of platform to cover, beneath the gaze of the onlookers observing her arrival; and she did not falter, simply pressing 
a handkerchief to her eyes from the enormous grief that had overwhelmed her on learning the name of the victim. Dressed in a black wool dress of great elegance, she seemed to be in mourning for 
her protector. Her thick dark hair gleamed in the sunlight, for in her haste she had not even bothered to cover her head, despite the cold. Her eyes, so gentle and blue, full of pain and bathed in tears, 
made her a touching sight. 

‘And cry she might,’ muttered Philomeéne. ‘They're for it all right, now that someone’s gone and killed their all-powerful benefactor.’ 

When at last Séverine stood there amongst them, in front of the open door of the coupé, Sir Cauche and Roubaud stepped down on to the platform; and immediately the latter began to say what he 
knew. 

‘Now then, my dear, yesterday morning, as soon as we got to Paris, we went to see Sir Grandmorin ... It must have been about a quarter past eleven, wasn’t it?” 

He was staring at her, and she repeated in a docile voice: 

‘Yes, a quarter past eleven.’ 

But her eyes had fallen on the cushion, black with blood, and she choked: sobs rose from deep in her throat. Moved and concerned, the station-master quickly intervened: 

‘Madan, if you feel unable to bear the sight ... We quite understand how painful this must be for you.’ 

‘Oh, just a few brief words,’ the superintendent broke in. ‘Then we'll see Madam is taken home again.’ 

Roubaud hastened to continue. 

‘Well, after we'd talked about this and that, it was then Sir Grandmorin told us that he had to go away the next day, to Doinville, to his sister’s ... | can still see him sitting there at his desk. | was here, 
my wife sat over there ... Didn’t he, dear, he told us he’d be leaving the next day.’ 

‘Yes, the next day.’ 

Sir Cauche, who was still busy making rapid notes with his pencil, glanced up. 

‘What do you mean, the next day? But he left that evening!’ 

‘But wait,’ replied the assistant station-master. ‘When he knew that we were going back that evening, he thought for a moment of taking the express with us, if my wife would like to go on with him to 
Doinville and spend a few days there with his sister, as she’d done before. But my wife had a lot to attend to here and so she said no ... Didn’t you, dear, you said no?’ 

‘Yes, | said no.’ 

‘Well, that was that. He was very nice about it ... He’d already dealt with the matter I'd come about, so he walked us to the door of his office ... Didn’t he, dear?’ 

‘To the door, yes.’ 

‘That evening we left ... Before settling into our compartment | went and had a chat with Sir Vandorpe, the station-master. And | didn’t see a thing. | was very annoyed because | thought we would have 
the compartment to ourselves, and there was this lady | hadn't noticed before, sitting in the corner; and to make matters worse, two other people, a couple, got in at the very last minute ... As far as 
Rouen, nothing either, | didn’t see anything out of the ordinary ... And so, at Rouen when we got out to stretch our legs, you can imagine our surprise when, only three or four coaches away from ours, 
there was Sir Grandmorin standing at the door of his coupé! “So, Sir le Président, you did leave after all? Well, well, we had no idea we were on the same train as yourself!” And he explained how he 
had received a telegram ... The whistle went and we hurried back to our compartment, where, incidentally, we found everyone gone, our fellow-passengers had all got out at Rouen that was not exactly 
an unpleasant surprise ... And there we are, that's it really, isn’t it, dear?’ 

‘Yes, that’s it really.’ 

This account, simple as it was, had made a deep impression on the audience. They stood there gaping, waiting for answers. The superintendent had stopped writing, and spoke for them all in their 
surprise when he asked: 

‘And you're quite sure that there was no one in the coupé with Sir Grandmorin?’ 

‘Oh, yes, quite sure.’ 

A shiver ran round the crowd. This mystery which had now presented itself was casting a chill of fear, as though each of them could feel a cold breath down the back of his neck. If the passenger was 
alone, who then could have killed him and thrown him from the train, three leagues further on, before the next stop? 

In the midst of the silence Philoméne’s disagreeable voice was heard: 

‘It's a bit odd all the same.’ 

And, sensing her stare, Roubaud looked her in the eye and nodded, as if to say that he, too, found it all a bit odd. Beside her he noticed Pecqueux and Madam Lebleu, who were nodding also. 
Everyone’s eyes were upon him, they were waiting for something else, scrutinizing him for some forgotten detail which would shed light on the affair. There was no hint of accusation in their burning, 
curious gaze; and yet he thought he could see the first glimmerings of vague suspicion, the sort of doubt that the merest little fact can sometimes change into certainty. 

‘Extraordinary,’ murmured Sir Cauche. 

‘Quite extraordinary,’ repeated Sir Dabadie. 

Then Roubaud made up his mind: 

‘What | do know is that the express went from Rouen to Barentin as normal, without stopping, at its proper speed, and without anything unusual happening that | could see ... | say that only because 
being alone as we were, I'd pulled the window down to smoke a cigarette; and | was looking out off and on, and | could hear all the sounds of the train perfectly well ... What’s more, at Barentin | saw 
Sir Bessiére on the platform, the station-master, the man who took over from me. So | called him over, and we had a word or two while he was up on the footboard shaking hands ... Isn’t that right, 
dear? You can ask him if you like, Sir Bessiére, he'll tell you.’ 

Séverine, still standing there motionless and pale, her slim face etched with grief, confirmed once more what her husband had said. 

‘Yes, he'll tell you.’ 

Thereafter all accusation became impossible if the Roubauds, who had got back into their compartment at Rouen, had been greeted in it at Barentin by a friend. The shadow of a suspicion which the 
assistant station-master thought he had seen pass across their faces had vanished; and the general amazement increased. The whole affair was becoming more and more mysterious. 

‘Look,’ said the superintendent, ‘are you absolutely sure that nobody at Rouen could have got into the coupé after you left Sir Grandmorin?’ 

Evidently Roubaud had not foreseen this question since, for the first time, he began to flounder, no doubt because he had not prepared an answer in advance. He looked at his wife, hesitating: 

‘Oh no, | don’t think so ... They were shutting the doors, the whistle was going, we only just had time ourselves to get back to our carriage ... And anyway, the coupé was reserved, no one was allowed 
to get in, | don’t think...’ 

But his wife’s blue eyes were widening, becoming so large that he was afraid to be more categoric. 

‘Mind you, | don’t know ... Well, perhaps someone could have got in ... There was such a crush...’ 

And as he spoke, his voice became firm once more, and this whole new story took shape, a thing of certainty. 

‘You see, because of the celebrations at Le Havre, there was an enormous crowd ... We had to fend off passengers from second class and even third class who were trying to get in to our compartment 
... And, of course, the station’s very badly lit, you could see nothing at all, people were pushing and shouting, and shoving to get on the train before it went ... Heavens, yes, it’s quite possible that 
somebody didn’t know which carriage to get into, or maybe even took advantage of the crush and simply forced his way into the coupé at the very last moment.’ 

Then, breaking off: 

‘What do you think, dear? That must be what happened.’ 

Séverine, looking quite broken, her handkerchief pressed to her swollen eyes, repeated: 

‘That's what happened, I’m certain.’ 

From that point, the way forward was clear: and, without a word, the superintendent and the station-master exchanged a knowing look of agreement. There was a prolonged stir in the crowd, who could 
sense that the investigation was at an end but were still tormented by the desire for explanations: all at once, theories began to circulate, and everyone had his own version of events. For some time 
now the normal working routine of the station had been suspended, the whole workforce was there, obsessed by this drama; and it came as a surprise to see the 9.38 making its way into the station. 
Some people hurried away, the doors opened, and the passengers streamed out. But almost all the onlookers had remained behind, clustering round the superintendent, who, with the scruples of a 
methodical man, was inspecting the bloodstained coupé one last time. 

At this moment Pecqueux, standing gesticulating between Madam Lebleu and Philoméne, spotted his driver, Jacques Lantier, who had just alighted from the train and was watching the crowd from a 
distance. He beckoned to him wildly. Jacques did not move. Eventually he made up his mind, and walked slowly towards them. 

‘What's up?’ he asked his fireman. 

He knew perfectly well, and only half-listened to the news of the murder and the various theories people had about it. What he found surprising and strangely disturbing was to land up like this in the 
middle of the investigation, to see once more the coupé he had glimpsed hurtling at full speed through the night. He craned forward, gazing at the pool of congealed blood on the cushion; and he could 
see it all again, the murder taking place, and especially the body back there, lying beside the track, its throat cut. Then, turning away, he caught sight of the Roubauds, while Pecqueux continued to tell 
him the whole story, about how they were mixed up in it, and about their departure from Paris in the same train as the victim, and their final conversation at Rouen. The husband he knew, just to say 
hello to sometimes, since he’d begun driving the express; while he had glimpsed the wife occasionally, and shunned her, as he did the others, out of pathological fear. But now, at this moment, standing 
there pale and tearful, with a sweet, gentle, frightened look in her blue eyes under that crushing pile of black hair, she caught his attention. As he kept his gaze on her, his thoughts drifted, and he 
wondered vaguely what the Roubauds and he were doing there, how events had conspired to bring them together like this beside this carriage, beside the scene of the crime, when they had returned 
from Paris the previous evening, and he himself was just that moment back from Barentin. 

‘Yes, | know, | know,’ he said loudly, interrupting the fireman. ‘I was there, at the very spot, last night, just beyond the tunnel, and | actually think | saw something, just as the train was passing.’ 


There was great excitement, everyone crowded round. And he himself was the first to quiver with astonishment, completely staggered by what he had just said. Why had he spoken, having faithfully 
promised himself that he would say nothing? So many good reasons told him to be silent! And the words had unwittingly issued from his lips as he was gazing at this woman. She had quickly lowered 
her handkerchief the better to fix him with her tear-filled eyes that now grew wider still. 

But the superintendent had pushed his way closer. 

‘What? What did you see?’ 

And Jacques, beneath Séverine’s unblinking stare, told them what he had seen: the coupé all lit up, passing in the night, at full speed, and the fleeting profiles of two men, the one on his back, the other 
knife in hand. Standing beside his wife, Roubaud listened, staring at him with his large bright eyes. 

‘So’, asked the superintendent, ‘would you recognize the killer?’ 

‘Oh no, | don’t think so.’ 

‘Was he wearing an overcoat or a workman’s smock?’ 

‘| couldn't say. | mean, after all, the train must have been doing eighty kilometres an hour!’ 

Involuntarily Séverine caught Roubaud’s eye, and he managed to speak: 

‘Well, indeed, you’d need pretty good eyesight.’ 

‘No matter,’ Sir Cauche concluded. ‘This is an important statement. The examining magistrate will help you to sort out your story ... Sir Lantier and Sir Roubaud, will you give me your full names, so 
that you can be called as witnesses.’ It was over: the onlookers gradually melted away, and station life returned to normal. Roubaud in particular had to rush off to deal with the 9.50 slow train that the 
passengers were already boarding. He had given Jacques a firm handshake, firmer than usual; and, left alone with Séverine, behind Madam Lebleu, Pecqueux, and Philoméne, who were walking away 
deep in whispered conversation, Jacques had felt obliged to accompany the young woman back into the station concourse as far as the staff staircase, finding nothing to say to her, yet prevented from 
leaving her side as if some bond had just been tied between them. It was an even more beautiful day now: the bright sun was climbing in triumph above the morning mists, amid the great, limpid 
blueness of the sky; while the wind from the sea, gathering in strength with the rising tide, brought a salty freshness on the air. And, as he left her finally, once more he encountered her wide eyes, 
whose sweet, imploring, terrified gaze had so profoundly touched him. But there was a short blast on the whistle. It was Roubaud giving the signal for the train to depart. The engine answered with a 
prolonged whistling, and the 9.50 jolted forward, gathering speed, before disappearing into the distance beneath the golden dust of the sun. 
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THAT day in the second week of March, Sir Denizet, the examining magistrate,* had once again summoned a number of important witnesses in the Grandmorin affair to attend him in his chambers in 
the Palais de Justice at Rouen. 
For three weeks this affair had been causing an enormous stir. It had convulsed Rouen, and now Paris was in a high state of excitement, with the opposition newspapers adopting it as an engine of 
war in their virulent campaign against the Empire. Preoccupation with the coming general election that was dominating political life, served further to fan the flames of battle. The Chamber of Deputies 
had seen some particularly tempestuous sessions: once, when the powers of two deputies attached to the person of the Emperor had been bitterly contested, and again when there had been fierce 
criticism of the administration of public finances under the Prefect of the Seine Region, with calls for the creation of a municipal council.* And the Grandmorin affair had come just at the right time to 
keep things on the boil, with the most extraordinary stories circulating about it, and newspapers full of new theories every morning, each one damaging to the government. On the one hand, it was 
intimated that the victim, who had been a frequent visitor to the Tuileries, a former magistrate, a commander in the Legion of Honour, and worth several millions, had been given to all manner of 
debauch; while on the other, since the enquiry had still not come up with a solution, people were beginning to accuse the police and the prosecution service of complacency, and to make jokes about 
this mythical killer who remained at large. That there was much substance in these attacks only made them the harder to bear. 
Thus Sir Denizet felt all the more keenly the heavy responsibility resting on his shoulders. He, too, was in a high state of excitement about the affair, not least because he was ambitious and had been 
desperately waiting for a case of this importance to come his way so that he might display to advantage the great qualities of perspicacity and energy which he considered himself to possess. The son 
of a big cattle-breeder in Normandy, he had studied law at Caen and been called only somewhat late in life to the magistrate’s bench, where the fact of his peasant origins, exacerbated by that of his 
father’s bankruptcy, had rendered advancement difficult. Deputy public prosecutor at Bernay, Dieppe, and Le Havre, it had taken him ten years to become public prosecutor at Pont-Audemer. He had 
then been transferred to Rouen as deputy prosecutor, and he had now, at the age of over fifty, been an examining magistrate for the past year and a half. Lacking independent means, and consumed 
by needs which could not be met from his meagre salary, he lived in that total dependence upon the poorly paid office of magistrate to which the mediocre are resigned and in which the intelligent eat 
their hearts out, as they await an opportunity to sell themselves. He, for his part, had a sharp, unfettered intelligence, indeed he was honest, and in love with his job, intoxicated with the omnipotence 
which made of him, as he sat there in his judge’s chambers, absolute master over other people’s freedom. His self-interest alone curbed his passion; he had such an overriding desire to obtain some 
decoration and be transferred to Paris that, having allowed himself on his first day as an examining magistrate to be carried away by his love of the truth, he now proceeded always with extreme caution, 
at every stage discerning pitfalls in which his future prospects might be swallowed up. 
Sir Denizet, it must be said, was already predisposed; for, at the outset of his investigation, a friend had advised him to go to Paris, to the Ministry of Justice. There he had had a long conversation with 
the Secretary General, Sir Camy-Lamotte,* a figure of some importance in charge of appointments, with the power to promote, and who was in regular touch with the Tuileries. He was a fine man, who, 
like himself, had started out as a deputy prosecutor but who, thanks to his connections and his wife, had been made a Deputy and Grand Officer in the Legion of Honour. The case had naturally landed 
on his desk, since the public prosecutor in Rouen, concerned about this shady drama in which the victim was a former magistrate, had taken the precaution of referring it to the Minister, who in tum 
had delegated the matter to his Secretary General. And at this point there had been a curious crossing of paths: for Sir Camy-Lamotte, it transpired, had been a fellow-pupil of President Grandmorin’s, 
albeit a few years younger, and they had remained such close friends that he knew everything there was to know about the President, including his vices. Hence he had spoken about his friend’s tragic 
death with genuine sorrow, and had said nothing at all to Sir Denizet other than how desperately anxious he was to find the guilty party. But he was obliged to say that the Tuileries were most unhappy 
about the disproportionate fuss, and he had taken the liberty of advising him to be of the utmost discretion in the matter. In sum, the examining magistrate had understood that he would do well not to 
rush things, not to risk anything without prior approval. Indeed he had returned to Rouen convinced that the Secretary General, in his keen desire to investigate the matter himself, had sent out his own 
men. They wished to discover the truth, the better then, if necessary, to suppress it. 
However, the days went by, and Sir Denizet, despite his efforts to be patient, was becoming irritated by the jokes in the press. Then the detective in him came to the fore, and off he went, nose to the 
wind, like a good gundog. He was carried away by the need to find the right trail, by the thought of glory for being the first to scent it, even though he was ready to abandon it if that was the order. And 
so, while he waited in vain for a letter to come from the Ministry, some piece of advice, a simple sign even, he had begun once more actively to investigate the affair. Two or three arrests had already 
been made but in each case the charges had had to be dropped. All of a sudden, however, the publishing of President Grandmorin’s will raised a suspicion in his mind, one which had already crossed 
it at the start: namely, that the Roubauds might be guilty. The will, full of curious bequests, contained one whereby Séverine inherited the house at the place named La Croix-de-Maufras. From that 
moment the motive for the murder—which he had so far sought in vain—was clear: the Roubauds, knowing of the legacy, could have murdered their benefactor in order to enter into immediate 
possession. This possibility haunted him all the more because Sir Camy-Lamotte had spoken about Madam Roubaud in an odd way, as if he had known her in the old days, at the President's house, 
when she was a girl. Only, how improbable, how materially and psychologically impossible it all was! Since starting to conduct his investigations along these lines, he had kept coming up against facts 
which ran completely counter to his idea of a properly conducted judicial enquiry. Nothing became any clearer; the central illumination, the prime cause shedding light on everything, was missing. 
There was, of course, another possible line of enquiry that Sir Denizet had not lost sight of, the line offered by Roubaud himself, about the man who might have taken advantage of the scramble of 
departure and boarded the coupé. This was the notorious ‘lost murderer’, the legendary figure who had been the occasion of so much mirth in all the opposition newspapers. The main thrust of the 
enquiry had at first been to obtain a description of this man—at Rouen, where he had boarded the train, and at Barentin, where he must have got off. But nothing precise had come of it, with certain 
witnesses even denying that it was possible to force one’s way into a reserved coupé like that, while others had provided the most contradictory pieces of information. And the trail seemed to be leading 
nowhere when the magistrate, on questioning Misard the crossing-keeper, accidentally stumbled on the dramatic story of Cabuche and Louisette, the young girl who had allegedly been raped by the 
President and gone to her friend’s house to die. It was like a thunderbolt, and the whole classic charge formulated itself automatically in his mind. It was all there: the quarryman’s murderous threats 
against the victim, his bad record, a shaky alibi that was impossible to corroborate. The previous day, in a moment of inspired initiative, he had secretly had Cabuche taken from his little house in the 
middle of the woods, a remote sort of lair, where they had found a pair of trousers stained with blood. And, while still resisting the conviction which was gradually overtaking him, and promising himself 
not to abandon his theory about the Roubauds, he was nevertheless exultant that he alone had had a nose sufficiently keen to sniff out the real murderer. It was with the purpose of making absolutely 
certain that he had summoned to his chambers that day several of the witnesses who had already been questioned on the day following the crime. 
The examining magistrate’s office was situated on the Rue Jeanne d’Arc side of the old, dilapidated building which adjoined the former palace of the Dukes of Normandy, now the Palais de Justice, 
and adjoined it much to its architectural detriment. The large, gloomy room, on the ground floor, received so little daylight that in winter it was necessary to light a lamp from three o’clock onwards. Done 
up in old, faded green wallpaper, it contained but two armchairs, four chairs, the magistrate’s desk, and a small table for the clerk; while on the mantelpiece above the empty fireplace stood a black 
marble clock flanked by two bronze goblets. Behind the desk a door led to another room, in which the magistrate periodically concealed persons he wished to have immediately available; whereas the 
main door opened directly on to the wide corridor furnished with benches where the witnesses waited their turn. 
Although summoned for two o’clock, the Roubauds had been there since half-past one. They had come straight from Le Havre, scarcely stopping for lunch in a little restaurant in the Grande-Rue. 
Dressed both in black, he in a frock-coat, she in a silk dress like a lady, they maintained the grave, somewhat exhausted, grief-stricken air of a couple that has lost a relative. She was seated on a 
bench, quite still, not uttering a word, while he, having chosen to remain standing, his hands behind his back, was walking slowly up and down in front of her. But each time he went by, their eyes met, 
and their secret fears passed like shadows across their blank faces. Although they had been delighted at the time, the bequest of La Croix-de-Maufras had added to their worries; for the President's 
family, and especially his daughter, outraged at such strange bequests (so numerous that they amounted to half the total estate), talked of contesting the will; and Madam de Lachesnaye, urged on by 
her husband, had been behaving with particular harshness towards her former friend Séverine, heaping the most grave suspicions upon her. At the same time, the thought that there existed conclusive 
evidence against them that had not occurred to Roubaud at first, now filled him with constant dread: that letter which he had made his wife write to get Grandmorin to leave, a letter they were going to 
find if Grandmorin hadn't destroyed it, with its easily identifiable handwriting. Fortunately, time had gone by and nothing had surfaced; the letter must have been torn up. But all the same, each summons 
to the magistrate’s chambers brought the couple out in a cold sweat, for all their proper demeanour as heirs and witnesses. 
It struck two. Jacques now appeared in his turn, having come from Paris. At once Roubaud went up to him, his hand outstretched in a particularly expansive manner. 
‘Ah, you too then, so they've been bothering you as well ... Itis a nuisance, isn’t it, this sad business dragging on like this!’ 
Catching sight of Séverine just sitting there motionless, Jacques had suddenly stopped. For three weeks now, every other day, when he went to Le Havre, the assistant station-master had been 
exceedingly cordial towards him. Once even he had had to accept an invitation to lunch with them. And in the young woman’s presence he had felt himself start trembling again, in an increasingly 
disturbing way. Was he, then, going to want her too? His heart pounded and his hands itched at the mere sight of her white neck above the curve of her bodice. As a result he had firmly resolved to 
avoid her from now on. 
‘So,’ said Roubaud, ‘and what are they saying about all this in Paris? Nothing new, | suppose? They haven't found out a thing, you see, never will ... Come and say hallo to my wife.’ 
He insisted, and Jacques had to go over and greet an embarrassed Séverine, who was smiling her timid child’s smile. He made an effort to talk about innocuous subjects, while all the time the husband 
and wife observed him, as if they were trying to read beyond his thoughts and discern those vague intimations into which he himself hesitated to delve. Why was he so distant? Why did he seem to 
want to avoid them? Was he beginning to remember things, is that why they had all been called back, to be brought face to face? This was the one witness they feared, and they would like to have 
subjugated him, bound him to them with the ties of a fellowship so close that he would no longer have the courage to say a word against them. 
It was the assistant station-master who, in his desperate anxiety, returned to the subject. 
‘So you don’t know why they've called you? Eh? Perhaps something’s turned up.’ 
Jacques shrugged. 
‘There was a rumour going round, just a while back, at the station, when | arrived. Something about an arrest.’ 
The Roubauds were dumbfounded, very agitated and perplexed. What, an arrest? Nobody had said a thing to them about it! An arrest that had taken place, or was about to? They asked question after 
question but that was all he knew. 
At that moment, in the corridor, the sound of footsteps caught Séverine’s attention. 


‘Here come Berthe and her husband,’ she murmured. 

It was indeed the Lachesnayes. They walked very stiffly past the Roubauds, the young woman not so much as glancing at her former friend. And immediately an usher showed them into the magistrate’s 
Office. 

‘Oh, | see. Well, we had better summon up our patience,’ said Roubaud. ‘We've a good two hours in front of us ... Come on, come and sit down.’ 

He himself had just sat down on Séverine’s left, and he gestured to Jacques to sit down on the other side, next to her. Lantier remained standing a moment longer. Then, when she looked at him with 
her sweet, timid air, he slid down on to the bench. She seemed very fragile sitting there between them, he could sense her soft, submissive gentleness; and the slight warmth emanating from this 
woman, during their long wait, slowly induced in him a state of torpor which spread throughout his whole body. 

In Sir Denizet’s office the interrogation was about to begin. Already the enquiry had spawned an enormous file of documentation, bundle upon bundle of papers, all in blue folders. They had endeavoured 
to trace the victim’s movements from the moment he left Paris. Sir Vandorpe, the station-master, had made a statement about the departure of the 6.30 express, recalling how carriage 293 had been 
added at the last minute, then his brief conversation with Roubaud, who had got into his compartment shortly before President Grandmorin arrived, and finally how he had seen the latter into his coupé, 
where he had certainly travelled alone. Then the chief guard, Henri Dauvergne, had been questioned about events during the ten-minute stop at Rouen but he had been unable to tell them anything for 
certain. He had seen the Roubauds talking, in front of the coupé, and he was fairly sure that they had returned to their own compartment, the door of which would have been shut by an inspector; but 
he couldn't be absolutely definite, what with the jostling of the crowd and the semi-darkness in the station. As to saying whether a man, the notorious ‘lost murderer’, could have jumped into the coupé 
as the train was leaving, he did not think it very likely, although it was possible; for, as far as he knew, such a thing had already happened twice before. Questioned on the same points, other members 
of the staff at Rouen, far from shedding any light, had really only complicated matters further with their contradictory replies. However, one fact was proven, that Roubaud, in the carriage, had shaken 
hands with the station-master on the footboard at Barentin: the station-master, Sir Bessiére, had formally corroborated the fact, and added that his colleague was alone with his wife, who had been 
half-lying across the seat and apparently sleeping peacefully. Other than this, they had gone so far as to trace the passengers who had left Paris in the same compartment as the Roubauds. The large 
lady and gentleman who had arrived late, at the very last minute, respectable people from Petit-Couronne, stated that they had immediately dropped off to sleep and so were unable to provide any 
information; and as for the woman in black, sitting silently in her corner, she had melted away like a shadow, it had proved completely impossible to trace her. And lastly there had been the other 
witnesses, the motley selection who had helped establish the identity of the passengers who had got off at Barentin that evening, since that was where the man himself must have got off: they had 
counted the tickets, and they had managed to identify all the passengers, except for one, namely a tall, strapping fellow with a blue scarf round his head, and who some said had worn an overcoat, 
others a workman's smock. On the subject of this man alone, who had disappeared, vanished into thin air, the file contained three hundred and ten separate items, and of such a conflicting nature that 
every single statement was contradicted by another. 

The file was made the more complex still by the legal documents: the affidavit drawn up by the coroner’s clerk whom the public prosecutor and the examining magistrate had taken to the scene of the 
crime, with its detailed description of the place beside the line where the victim had been found lying, the position of the body, the state of his clothes, and the objects found in his pockets that had 
allowed him to be identified; the doctor's report, for he too had been taken there, a deposition containing, in scientific terminology, a long description of the throat wound, that single wound, a horrible 
gash made with a sharp-edged instrument, presumably a knife; and then yet other reports, other documents about transporting the body to Rouen hospital, and how long it had remained there before 
its remarkably rapid decomposition had obliged the authorities to return it to the family. But from all this additional documentation only two or three salient points emerged. First, his watch was missing 
from his pockets, as was a small wallet which should have contained ten thousand-franc notes, a sum which President Grandmorin owed his sister Madam Bonnehon and which she had been expecting. 
So it looked as though robbery might have been the motive, except that, conversely, a ring bearing a large diamond had still been on his finger. From which flowed a whole series of hypotheses. 
Unfortunately they did not have the numbers of the banknotes; but the watch was well known, a very solid watch with stem-winder, with the President's two intertwined initials engraved on the case and 
the maker’s number, 2516, marked on the inside. Lastly, the weapon, the knife used by the murderer, had been the object of a particularly thorough search, along the whole length of the track, in the 
surrounding bushes, anywhere it could have been thrown; but the search had proved fruitless, the murderer must have hidden it somewhere with the banknotes and the watch. The only thing they had 
found, about a hundred metres from Barentin station, was the victim’s travelling-rug, discarded as if it were an incriminating piece of evidence; and this was now one of the prosecution’s exhibits. 
When the Lachesnayes entered, Sir Denizet was standing in front of his desk rereading a transcript of one of the first interviews that his clerk had just found for him in the file. He was a short, rather 
thickset man, clean-shaven, with prematurely greying hair. His heavy jowls, square chin, and broad nose were wan and expressionless, an effect reinforced by heavy eyelids that drooped over large, 
limpid eyes. But all the sagacity and skill which he believed himself to possess were concentrated in his mouth, one of those actor’s mouths that parades its emotions with infinite mobility of expression, 
and which in his case became extremely thin-lipped in moments of particular subtlety. And subtlety was his undoing, more often than not; he could be too perceptive, would try to be too clever when in 
fact the truth was simple and straightforward, modelling himself on an ideal notion of his profession, and believing himself to be some kind of moral anatomist, endowed with second sight, and extremely 
sharp-witted. For all that, however, he was no fool. 

At once he became courtesy itself towards Madam de Lachesnaye, for he was also the worldly magistrate, the man who moved in the society of Rouen and its environs. 

‘Madam, do please be seated.’ 

And he personally brought up a chair for the young lady, a blonde, scrawny woman with an ugly, disagreeable air, and dressed in mourning. But he adopted a straightforwardly polite, even slightly 
offhand, manner towards Sir de Lachesnaye, who was fair-haired also and sickly-looking; for, in his eyes, this little man—an appeal judge already at the age of thirty-six, and decorated, thanks to his 
father-in-law’s influence and the favours which his father, also a magistrate, was owed from his days on the inter-district committees—this little man epitomized the magistracy of patronage, of the rich, 
of mediocrities who took up their posts sure in the knowledge of swift promotion by virtue of their connections and their wealth, while he, a man without means, without protectors, found himself 
constantly having to grovel as the humble applicant before the ever-grinding wheel of professional advancement. Hence he was not at all averse to making this man feel, here in his chambers, the 
measure of his omnipotence, of the absolute power he wielded over each person's freedom, to the extent that with a single word he could turn a witness into the accused and, if the fancy so took him, 
proceed at once to his arrest. 

‘Madan,’ he continued, ‘you will forgive me for having to torment you again over this painful business. | know that you are just as anxious as | am to have the matter cleared up and see the guilty party 
pay for his crime.’ 

He signalled to his clerk, a tall, sallow youth with a bony face, and the interview began. 

But from the first questions addressed to his wife, Sir de Lachesnaye—who had taken a seat upon realising that he was not going to be invited to do so—insisted on answering in her stead. Soon he 
began venting all his bitterness about his father-in-law’s will. Did he make himself quite clear? Bequests so numerous, so substantial that they amounted to nearly half the estate, an estate of three 
million seven hundred thousand francs! And mostly to people they didn’t know, to women of every class! There was even one to a little woman who sold violets in a doorway in the Rue du Rocher. It 
simply would not do, and he was waiting for the criminal proceedings to be at an end before he endeavoured to determine if there might not be a way of overturning this immoral will. 

While he was thus lamenting, through clenched teeth, and showing himself up for the fool he was, a stubborn and obsessive provincial sunk in avarice, Sir Denizet observed him with his large, clear, 
half-hooded eyes, and an expression of envious disdain played over his thin lips at the spectacle of this ineffectual man whom two million could not satisfy, and whom one day no doubt he would see 
elevated to the highest rank, thanks to all that money. 

‘| believe, Sir, that you would be making a mistake,’ he said finally. ‘The will could only be contested if the total sum of the bequests came to more than half the estate, and that is not the case.’ 

Then, turning to his clerk: 

‘Goodness, Laurent, you’re not writing all this down, | trust.’ 

With a faint smile, the latter reassured him with the air of one who knew what was what. 

‘But | say, look here,’ Sir de Lachesnaye continued more tartly, ‘I sincerely hope people don’t think I’m going to let the Roubauds have La Croix-de-Maufras. A gift of that kind to the daughter of a 
servant! And why, for what possible reason? In any case, if it’s proved that they've been involved ina crime...’ 

Sir Denizet returned to the matter in hand. 

‘Really, so you think they might be?’ 

‘Well, | ask you! If they knew about the will, it’s evident that they had an interest in seeing our poor father dead ... And don’t forget, what’s more, that they were the last to speak to him alive ... | don’t 
know, it all seems pretty fishy to me.’ 

Impatient at being sidetracked from his new theory, the magistrate turned to Berthe: 

‘And you, Madam, do you believe your former friend to be capable of such a crime?’ 

Before replying, she looked across at her husband. In the space of a few months of marriage the ill humour and coldness of each had communicated itself to the other and been thereby increased. 
They were bad for each other, it was he who had set her at odds with Séverine, to the point where now, in order to recover the house, she would willingly have had her arrested on the spot. 

‘Heavens, sir, she said finally, ‘the person to whom you refer had some very bad habits as a child.’ 

‘What do you mean? Are you accusing her of behaving badly, at Doinville?’ 

‘Oh no, sir, my father would not have continued to have her in the house!’ 

In this outburst could be heard the outraged prudishness of a respectable bourgeoise who would never have anything with which to reproach herself and for whom it was a point of honour to be one of 
the most unquestionably virtuous women in Rouen, somebody who was acknowledged and well received wherever she went. 

‘It’s just’, she continued, ‘that when people fall into frivolous, loose ways ... Well, sir, many things | could never have believed possible now seem certain fact to me.’ 

Once more Sir Denizet felt frustrated. He was no longer in the least interested in this line of enquiry, and whoever insisted on it became his adversary and seemed to him to be attacking the sureness 
of his judgement. 

‘But look here, we must think clearly about this,’ he cried. ‘People like the Roubauds don’t go and kill someone like your father just to enter into their inheritance the sooner; or at the very least there 
would be signs of their haste, | would find other evidence of their determination to possess things, to enjoy the benefit of things. No, such a motive is insufficient, there would have to be something else, 
and there isn’t, you yourselves haven’t suggested any other motive ... And then, think of the facts, don’t you see what makes it materially impossible? No one saw the Roubauds get into the coupé, 
one station-worker even thinks he saw them return to their own compartment. And since they were certainly in it at Barentin, one would have to allow the possibility of a person’s going from their carriage 
to the President's and back, with three other carriages in between, and all during the few minutes which that part of the journey takes, and with the train travelling at top speed. Is it likely? | have 
questioned drivers, | have questioned guards. They all told me that only someone thoroughly used to doing it would have the nerve and the strength necessary ... The woman would not have been 
party to it in any case, the husband would have risked it without her; and why, to kill a benefactor who had just got them out of a difficult situation? No, no, absolutely not! The theory just doesn’t stand 
up, we'll have to try something else ... For instance, someone who boarded the train at Rouen and then got off again at the first station after that, someone who had recently threatened to kill the 
victim...’ 

In his excitement he was beginning to touch on his new theory, and he was on the point of giving too much away when the door opened slightly and the usher put his head round. But before the usher 
could say a word, a gloved hand pushed the door wide open; and a blonde lady entered the room, dressed in extremely elegant mourning, a woman still beautiful though now in her fifties, with the 
strong, opulent beauty of an ageing goddess. 

‘It is |, my dear magistrate. | am late, | do hope you will forgive me? The roads were quite impossible, the three leagues from Doinville to Rouen seemed like at least six today.’ 

Gallantly Sir Denizet had risen from his chair. 

‘Have you been keeping well, Madam, since last Sunday?’ 

‘Yes, very well ... and you, my dear sir, have you recovered from that fright my coachman gave you? The lad told me he nearly had you in the ditch when he was taking you home, and scarcely two 
kilometres into your journey.’ 

‘Oh, a slight jolt, nothing more, | had almost forgotten about it ... Please, do have a seat, Madam, and, as | was just saying to Madam de Lachesnaye, | do hope you will forgive me for adding to your 
grief with this dreadful business.’ 

‘Heavens, if needs must ... Good day, Berthe! Good day, Lachesnaye!’ 

It was Madam Bonnehon, the sister of the victim. She had embraced her niece and shaken hands with the husband. Widowed since the age of thirty, having been married to a factory-owner who had 
brought her a large fortune, and already very wealthy in her own right, the Doinville estate having been her portion of the inheritance which she had shared with her brother, she had led a pleasant life, 
full, so it was said, of moments of romance but so respectable and apparently blameless that she had remained the arbiter of Rouen society. Opportunity and inclination had led her to bestow her love 


among the magistracy, and for twenty-five years now she had been receiving the legal profession at her chateau, a whole succession of people from the Palais de Justice fetched from Rouen in her 
own carriages and delivered home again in one long, never-ending party. Even now the fires still burned, since she was thought to harbour a certain maternal affection for a young deputy prosecutor, 
Sir Chaumette, the son of a judge in the Court of Appeal: she was doing what she could to secure the son’s promotion, while showering the father with invitations and kindnesses. And she had also 
retained a good friend from former times, likewise a judge, a bachelor called Sir Desbazeilles, who was the literary ornament of the Rouen law courts and whose finely turned sonnets were widely 
quoted. For years he had had his own room at Doinville. Nowadays, even though he was over sixty, he still came regularly to dinner, as an old friend, his rheumatism now permitting him naught but 
fond memories. Thus she maintained her regal sway by her gracious goodness, despite the threat of advancing years, and no one thought to challenge it; she had only noted a possible pretender for 
the first time last winter, at Madam Leboucq’s, the wife of another judge, a tall, dark-haired woman of thirty-four, really very handsome, and the magistracy were beginning to go there a great deal. In 
the midst of her habitual gaiety, this struck a note of melancholy. 

‘In that case if you will allow me, Madam,’ Sir Denizet continued, ‘I shall ask you a few questions.’ 

The interview with the Lachesnayes was over but he did not dismiss them: his chambers, normally so cold and cheerless, were turning into a society drawing-room. The clerk, phlegmatic as ever, 
prepared once more to write. 

‘One witness has mentioned a telegram your brother received, summoning him immediately to Doinville ... We have found no trace of this telegram. Might you have written to him, Madam?’ 

Madam Bonnehon, smiling, very much at ease, began to answer in the tone of voice befitting a friendly chat. 

‘| didn’t write to my brother, | was expecting him, | knew he’d be coming some day or other, even though no particular date had been arranged. He usually did simply turn up, just like that, and almost 
always by the night train. As he was in the habit of staying in a small house tucked away in the grounds, next to a deserted lane, we never even used to hear him arrive. He would hire a cab at Barentin, 
and he wouldn’t appear till the following day, often very late on, rather like someone who's been a neighbour for years and just happens to drop in ... If | was expecting him this time, it was because he 
was to bring me ten thousand francs which he owed me. He would certainly have had the ten thousand francs on him. That’s why I’ve always thought that somebody killed him to rob him, as simple as 
that.’ 

The magistrate allowed a short pause; then, looking her in the face: 

‘What do you think of Madam Roubaud and her husband?’ 

She protested sharply. 

‘Ah no, my dear Sir Denizet, you're not going to make the same mistake again about those fine people ... Séverine was a good little girl, very gentle, very docile even, and pretty with it that is no bad 
thing. | think, since you want me to repeat it, that she and her husband are incapable of doing anything bad.’ 

He was nodding, glancing in triumph towards Madam Lachesnaye. Thus provoked, she permitted herself to intervene. 

‘| must say, Aunt, you take rather a simple view.’ 

At that Madam Bonnehon spoke her mind, with her customary frankness. 

‘Enough, Berthe, we will never agree with each other on this ... She was cheerful, and liked to laugh, and quite right too ... | know perfectly well what you and your husband think. But if the truth be 
told, it’s your own self-interest that’s muddling you in the head if you're so surprised at your father leaving La Croix-de-Maufras like that to dear Séverine ... He had brought her up, had given her a 
dowry, it was perfectly natural for him to include her in his will. He did look on her somewhat as his own daughter, after all, didn’t he?! ... An, my dear, money counts for so little when it comes to being 
happy!’ 

She herself, as it happened, having always been very wealthy, had never failed to appear thoroughly unmercenary. Indeed it was one of her refinements as the woman beautiful and adored to affect to 
see love and beauty as the sole reasons for living. 

‘It was Roubaud who mentioned the telegram,’ Sir de Lachesnaye observed drily. ‘If there was no telegram, the President cannot have told him he received one. Why has Roubaud lied?’ 

‘But’, cried Sir Denizet in growing excitement, ‘the President may very well have invented this telegram himself, to explain his sudden departure to the Roubauds. According to their own testimony, he 
was not due to leave until the next day; and as he found himself on the same train as they, he needed to have some reason or other if he was not to tell them his real reason that in any case we none 
of us know ... The telegram is of no importance, it doesn’t lead anywhere.’ 

There was a further silence. When the magistrate resumed, he was very calm, very circumspect: 

‘And now, Madam, | come to a particularly delicate matter, and | must beg you to excuse the nature of my questions. No one respects the memory of your brother more than | ... There were rumours, 
were there not? It was said that he had mistresses.’ 

Madam Bonnehon had begun to smile again, in her infinite tolerance. 

‘Oh, my dear sir, at his age! ... My brother was widowed early on, and | never felt | had any right to find fault with what he considered acceptable. So he lived his life after his own fashion without the 
slightest interference from me. What | do know is that he kept up his position in society, and that right to the end he moved in the very best circles.’ 

Berthe, deeply embarrassed to hear her father’s mistresses mentioned in front of her, had lowered her eyes; while her husband, no less discomforted than she, had gone to stand by the window, his 
back towards them. 

‘Forgive me if | insist,’ said Sir Denizet. ‘Was there not some business or other, to do with a personal maid, who worked for you?’ 

‘Oh, yes, Louisette ... But, my dear sir, she was a wicked little thing, carrying on with a hardened criminal at the age of fourteen. People tried to use her death against my brother. It's outrageous, | can 
tell you all about that.’ 

Doubtless she was in good faith. Although she had no illusions about the President's morals and had not been surprised by his tragic death, she felt the need to defend the family’s high standing. 
Moreover, as for this unfortunate business with Louisette, if she believed him more than capable of having wanted the girl, she was equally convinced of the latter’s precocious taste for debauch. 
‘Picture for yourself a young girl, oh, so tiny, so delicate, pink and fair like a little angel, and sweet too, so sweet and gentle, as if butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth, she could have had heaven itself 
without saying so much as a word of confession ... Well, she wasn’t yet fourteen and there she was carrying on with a sort of brute, a quarryman by the name of Cabuche, who had just spent five years 
in prison, for killing a man in a tavern. This fellow lived like a savage, on the edge of the Bécourt forest: his father had died of misery and left him a hovel there made out of mud and tree trunks. He was 
determined to carry on working part of the abandoned quarries which, | gather, once supplied half the stone used to build Rouen. And off to his lair the young thing would go, to see her werewolf: the 
whole district was so frightened of him that he lived absolutely alone, as though the plague were on him. They were often seen together, roaming the woods, hand in hand, she so dainty, he a huge 
beast. Well, in short, all quite unbelievably wicked ... Of course, | only learnt all this later. | had taken Louisette on almost out of charity, by way of a “good work”. Her family, the Misards, whom | knew 
to be poor, carefully omitted to tell me how they had thrashed the child, not that they ever managed to stop her running off to Cabuche the moment a door was left open ... And that’s when the accident 
happened. My brother never had any servants of his own when he was at Doinville. Louisette and another woman used to do the cleaning in the house where he stayed on his own. One morning after 
she had gone there alone, she disappeared. | simply thought that she’d been planning her escape for a long time and that her lover had waited for her and then made off with her ... But the dreadful 
thing was that five days later a rumour went round that Louisette was dead, and there was talk of her having been assaulted, by my brother, in such monstrous circumstances that the child ran off in 
her panic to Cabuche and, so it was said, died of brain fever. But what did actually happen? There were so many versions of events going round that it’s difficult to say. For my part | think that Louisette— 
who really did die of a fever, a doctor confirmed the fact—that she caught it while out on some foolish escapade or other, some night spent out in the open, wandering about the marshes ... Don’t you 
think so, my dear sir? You can’t possibly see my brother tormenting this young girl, can you? It’s disgusting, quite impossible.’ 

During this account Sir Denizet had listened attentively, neither approving nor disapproving. And Madam Bonnehon had some difficulty in knowing how to finish. Then, making up her mind: 

‘Heavens, I’m not saying that my brother might not have wanted to have his fun with her. He liked young people, he was a very light-hearted sort beneath that stern exterior. Well, let's say he kissed 
her.’ 

At this there was a moment’s shocked outrage from the Lachesnayes. 

‘Oh, come, Aunt!’ 

She merely shrugged: why lie before the law? 

‘So he kissed her, tickled her perhaps. There’s no crime in that ... And if I’m prepared to allow even this much, it’s only because it can’t have been the quarryman who made up such a tale. It must have 
been Louisette who lied, the little baggage, perhaps exaggerating things so that her lover would look after her, with the result that he—as | said, no better than a brute—ended up honestly believing 
that “they” had gone and killed his mistress for him ... He really was wild with rage, he went round all the taverns repeatedly saying that if he got his hands on the President, he would bleed him to death 
like a pig...’ 

The magistrate, silent until then, interrupted her sharply: 

‘He said that? There are witnesses who will testify to the fact?” 

‘Oh, my dear sir, you will find as many as you please ... Well, well, a very sorry business it has been, we have had a lot to put up with. Fortunately my brother's position placed him quite above suspicion.’ 
Madam Bonnehon had just realised what new line of enquiry Sir Denizet was pursuing; and it rather worried her, she preferred not to get further involved by asking him any questions herself. He had 
risen to his feet, saying that he did not wish a moment longer to abuse a grieving family’s readiness to cooperate. At his behest the clerk read out the transcripts of the interviews that the witnesses 
were then required to sign. The transcripts were of impeccable propriety, so expertly weeded of redundant and compromising words that Madam Bonnehon, pen poised, cast a glance of benevolent 
surprise in the direction of this Laurent fellow, so pale and skinny, whom she had not previously observed. 

Then, as the magistrate was accompanying her to the door with her nephew and niece, she took both his hands in hers. 

‘Until we meet again soon, then? You are always welcome at Doinville, you know ... And thank you, you are one of the last of my faithful.’ 

Her smile had clouded with melancholy, while her niece, who had preceded her out of the room, had departed coldly, with the merest tilt of the head by way of salutation. 

Alone, Sir Denizet drew breath for a moment. He now stood there thinking. In his view, things were becoming clear, there had certainly been the use of force on Grandmorin’s part, his reputation was 
well known. That made the investigation a delicate matter, and he promised himself to be even more cautious in future, until he received the expected instructions from the Ministry. But he was no less 
exultant. At last he had the criminal in his grasp. 

Resuming his place, in front of the desk, he rang for the clerk. 

‘Show the man Jacques Lantier in.’ 

Out in the corridor the Roubauds still sat waiting on the bench, expressionless, as though patience had sent them to sleep, their blank faces ruffled only by an occasional nervous twitch. The clerk's 
voice calling for Jacques seemed to rouse them, and they gave a slight shudder. Their wide eyes followed him as he disappeared in to see the magistrate. Then they fell once more to waiting, pale still, 
and silent. 

For the past three weeks this whole business had been haunting Jacques, making him uneasy, as if somehow it could all go against him. That made no sense, for he had nothing with which to reproach 
himself, not even the failure to speak up; and yet he could not help entering the magistrate’s room without that little shiver of the guilty man who is afraid to find his crime discovered; and he parried the 
questions, watched his tongue, for fear of saying too much. He, too, could have killed: could people not see that in his eyes? He hated nothing more than being summoned as a witness like this, he felt 
a kind of anger, whereas all he wanted, as he kept saying, was for people to stop bothering him, especially about things that were no concern of his. 

On this particular occasion, in fact, Sir Denizet was solely concerned with the description of the murderer. Jacques, being the only witness to have seen him, was alone able to give precise information 
about him. But he stuck to his first statement, he repeated that his glimpse of the murder had lasted scarcely a second, an image so rapid that it remained in his memory as though without shape, an 
abstraction. Just one man cutting another man’s throat, nothing more. For half an hour the magistrate pursued him, slowly, obstinately, asking him the same question in every conceivable different way: 
was he tall? was he short? did he have a beard? was his hair long or short? what sort of clothes was he wearing? to what class did the man appear to belong? And Jacques, unsettled, kept giving 
noncommittal answers. 

‘Look here,’ Sir Denizet enquired abruptly, staring him straight in the face, ‘would you recognize him if you saw him again?” 

Jacques’s eyelids quivered slightly, and he was filled with anxiety at this gaze boring into his skull. His conscious mind posed itself the question out loud. 

‘Recognize him? ... Yes ... maybe.’ 

But already his curious fear of some unconscious complicity made him revert to his systematic evasiveness. 

‘Except no, | don’t think so, | could never be definite. Just think! At eighty kilometres an hour!’ 


Gesturing in defeat, the magistrate was going to show him into the adjoining room, to have him available, when he had second thoughts. 

‘Wait, sit down.’ 

And ringing once more for the clerk: 

‘Show Sir and Madam Roubaud in.’ 

Seeing Jacques as they entered, their eyes clouded with uncertainty and disquiet. Had he said something? Was he being kept to confront them? All their self-assurance vanished, just to feel his 
presence there; and their voices were somewhat muted as they replied to the initial questions. But the magistrate had simply gone over their first interview again, all they had to do was to repeat the 
same phrases, almost word for word, while he listened to them, head down, without so much as looking at them. 

Then, suddenly, he turned towards Séverine. 

‘Madam, you told the superintendent—| have his report here—that in your opinion a man got into the coupé at Rouen, just as the train was leaving.’ 

She was dumbfounded. Why was he bringing that up? Was this a trap? Was he going to compare her statements and watch her contradict herself? So she looked enquiringly at her husband, who 
carefully intervened. 

‘Sir, | don’t think my wife was as definite as that.’ 

‘No, I’m sorry ... While you were suggesting it as a possibility, Madam said: “That’s what happened, I’m certain” ... Well, Madam, | want to know if you had particular reasons for saying that.’ 

She was now thoroughly nonplussed, convinced that if she didn’t look out, he was going to lead her, answer by answer, to start confessing things. And yet she had to say something. 

‘So you didn’t see the man, there’s nothing you can tell us about him?’ 

‘No, sir, no, nothing.’ 

Sir Denizet appeared to abandon this aspect of his enquiry. But he returned to it at once with Roubaud. 

‘And you, how is it you didn’t see the man, if there really was one, because according to your own statement you were still talking to the victim when the whistle went for the train's departure?’ 

This insistence succeeded in terrifying the assistant station-master, who was anxiously wondering now whether to abandon the story about this man, or to stick to it. If they had evidence against him, 
this theory of there being an unknown murderer could hardly be sustained and could even make things worse for him. Biding his time till he could see his way clear, he answered with confused 
explanations, at length. 

‘It really is unfortunate’, Sir Denizet went on, ‘that your memory of events should be so hazy, because you would be in a position to help us dispel certain suspicions that have attached to various 
individuals.’ 

That seemed so direct to Roubaud that he felt the irresistible need to clear himself at once. He saw himself exposed, and his mind was made up in an instant. 

‘It’s all a question of your conscience, isn't it? A fellow hesitates, you see, it’s perfectly natural. If | was to tell you that | really do think | saw this man...’ 

The magistrate gestured in triumph, believing himself to owe this onset of plain speaking to his own skill. He had learnt from experience, he was used to saying, how strangely difficult certain witnesses 
find it to confess what they know; and he flattered himself that he could get such people to make a clean breast of things in spite of themselves. 

‘Come on, out with it ... What's he like? Tall, short, about your height?’ 

‘Oh no, no, much taller ... At least that’s how it seemed. Just a feeling, you know. I’m almost sure | brushed past him as | was running back to my carriage.’ 

‘Just a moment,’ said Sir Denizet. 

And, turning towards Jacques, he asked him: 

‘The man you glimpsed with the knife in his hand, was he taller than Sir Roubaud?’ 

Jacques, beginning to grow impatient for fear he might not be able to drive the five o'clock train, raised his eyes and examined Roubaud; and it was as if he had never looked at him before, he was 
startled to see that the man was short, stoutly built, with a distinctive profile that he had seen somewhere before, in a dream perhaps. 

‘No,’ he murmured, ‘not taller, about the same height.’ 

But the assistant station-master protested vigorously. 

‘Oh, much taller, a head taller at least.’ 

Jacques remained staring at him, wide-eyed; and beneath his gaze, in which he discerned a growing astonishment, Roubaud writhed as though trying to escape his own resemblance to himself; while 
his wife, her blood running cold, also followed the silent workings of memory now visible on the young man’s face. Clearly he had been surprised at first to note certain similarities between Roubaud 
and the murderer; then he had had the sudden certainty that Roubaud was that murderer, as had been rumoured; and now he seemed completely at the mercy of the emotions caused by this discovery, 
his face agape, without it being possible to tell, without his even knowing himself, what he was going to do about it. If he said anything, the couple were doomed. Roubaud’s eyes had met his, and they 
both looked at each other, into each other's souls. There was silence. 

‘So you disagree,’ Sir Denizet continued. ‘If he looked shorter to you, that’s probably because he was bending over, when he was struggling with the victim.’ 

He too was looking at the two men. He had not thought of bringing the witnesses together to this end; but some professional instinct told him that here, now, at this moment, the truth was in the air. It 
even shook his confidence in the theory about Cabuche. Were the Lachesnayes right after all? Might it be, thoroughly implausible though it seemed, that the guilty parties were this honest railwayman 
and his sweet, young, gentle wife? 

‘Did the man wear a full beard, like you?’ he asked Roubaud. 

The latter found the strength to reply in a steady voice: 

‘A full beard, no, no. No beard at all, | think.’ 

Jacques realised that he would be asked the same question. What would he say? Because he himself could have sworn that the man had indeed wom a full beard. Well, these people were no concern 
of his, why not tell the truth? But as he looked away from the husband, his gaze encountered that of the wife; and in this gaze he discerned such an ardent plea, such a total surrender of her whole 
person, that he was completely overwhelmed. The old trembling took hold of him again: did he, then, love her? was this the woman that he might love, and love properly, without that monstrous desire 
to destroy? And at that moment, in strange counter-reaction to his turmoil, it seemed to him that his memory was becoming hazy, that he could no longer recognize the murderer in Roubaud. His vision 
of the scene blurred once more, and doubt set in, such that now he would mortally have repented of saying anything at all. 

Sir Denizet put the question: 

‘Did the man have a full beard, like Sir Roubaud?’ 

And he answered in good faith: 

‘Sir, to tell you the truth, | can’t say. Again, as | told you, it was all so fast. | just don’t know, | just can’t say for sure.’ 

But Sir Denizet persisted, because he wanted to have done with suspecting the assistant station-master. He pressed Roubaud, he pressed the driver, finally obtaining a full description from the former, 
how the man was tall, well-built, without a beard, dressed in a workman’s smock, in short the complete opposite of himself in every particular: while from the latter he now drew no more than evasive 
monosyllables which lent weight to the other man’s assertions. And the magistrate reverted to his initial conviction: he was on the right track, the picture that the witness was drawing of the murderer 
was turning out so accurate that every new detail added to his certainty. It was this couple, themselves unjustly suspected, who by their overwhelming evidence would bring the guilty man to execution. 
‘In here,’ he said to the Roubauds and Jacques, as he ushered them into the adjoining room after they had signed their statements. ‘And wait till | call you.’ 

Immediately he gave the order for the prisoner to be brought; and he was so pleased with the way things were going that in his good humour he went so far as to inform his clerk: 

‘Laurent, we've got him.’ 

But the door had opened, and two gendarmes had appeared, escorting a tall man in his late twenties. At a sign from the magistrate they withdrew, and Cabuche remained alone in the middle of the 
room, gaping wildly, bristling like some cornered beast. He was a strapping fellow, with a powerful neck and huge hands, fair-haired, with particularly white skin and very sparse beard, the merest trace 
of golden down, curled and silken. The massive face and low forehead bore witness to a violent being of limited intelligence, utterly given over to the sensations of the moment; but something like an 
instinctive need to be submissive and loving could be seen in his broad mouth and in the squarish nose which resembled that of some faithful hound. Brutally seized from his lair at break of dawn, 
dragged from the forest, and infuriated by accusations he did not understand, he had already assumed, with his torn smock and terrified demeanour, the shifty air of the accused man, that look of a 
cunning bandit which prison confers upon even the most upright of men. Night was falling, the room was dark, and he was fading into the shadows, when the usher brought in a large lamp, with a globe 
of clear glass that lit up his face in its strong light. And there he stood, bareheaded, perfectly still. 

Immediately Sir Denizet had fixed him with his large, clear eyes beneath their drooping lids. He said nothing. This was the moment of mute engagement, the preliminary trial of strength before the 
savage combat began, with its weapons of ruse and trap and moral torture. This was the guilty man, everything done to him was legitimate, his only remaining right was the right to confess his crime. 
The interrogation began, very slowly. 

‘Do you know of what crime you stand accused?’ 

Cabuche, his voice thick with impotent fury, growled: 

‘No one’s told me but | can guess. There’s been enough talk about it!’ 

‘Did you know Sir Grandmorin?’ 

‘Oh yes, | knew him all right, only too well!’ 

‘A girl, Louisette, your mistress, entered service as a lady’s maid to Madam Bonnehon.’ 

A surge of rage welled up in the quarryman. In his anger he saw red. 

‘God damn it, they're bloody liars, anyone who says that! Louisette was not my mistress!’ 

The magistrate had watched with curiosity as he lost his temper. Then, going off at a tangent: 

‘You are a very violent man. You were sentenced to five years in prison for killing a man, during a quarrel.’ 

Cabuche bowed his head. It was a source of shame to him, that sentence. He muttered: 

‘He hit me first ... | only did four years, | was let off the other.’ 

‘So,’ Sir Denizet continued, ‘you claim that Louisette was not your mistress?’ 

Again, he clenched his fists. Then, in a low, choked voice: 

‘Look here, she was just a young girl, not even fourteen, when | came home ... Everyone was avoiding me then, they’d have stoned me if they could. But she would come up to me, in the forest where 
| always met her, she would talk to me, she was kind, oh, she was kind ... So we became friends, just like that. When we went for a walk, we would hold each other by the hand. Oh, those were good 
times, good times! ... Well, of course, she was growing up, and | did have thoughts about her that way. | can’t say | didn’t. | was, well, crazy, | loved her so much. She loved me a lot too, and it would 
have happened eventually, what you say but then they took her away from me, and placed her in service at Doinville, at that lady's ... Then, one evening, when | got back from the quarry, | found her 
outside my door, half out of her mind, in such a state she was, burning with fever. She hadn’t dared go home to her parents, she had come to die in my house ... Oh, God almighty, that pig! | should 
have gone and slit his throat there and then!’ 

The magistrate pursed his narrow lips in surprise at the sincere tone of the man. Clearly he would have to play a tight game here, he was up against stronger opposition than he had expected. 

‘Yes, | know all about that dreadful tale you and the girl made up. | would just have you know that everything about Sir Grandmorin, everything he ever did, placed him above your accusations.’ 
Distraught, eyes bulging, hands trembling, the quarryman spluttered: 

‘What do you mean, made up what? ... It’s the others are lying, and we're the ones who get accused of making things up!’ 

‘But of course you did, stop playing the innocent ... I've already questioned Misard, the man who's married to your mistress’s mother. | shall confront the pair of you if | have to. You'll soon see what he 
thinks of your story ... And mind how you answer me. We have witnesses, we know everything, so you'd do better to tell the truth.’ 

This was his usual tactic of intimidation that he used even when he knew nothing and had no witnesses. 

‘So: do you publicly deny that you went round telling everyone you would cut Sir Grandmorin’s throat?’ 

‘Oh that, certainly | did! And | said it with all my heart, | can tell you, | was bloody itching to get my hands on him!’ 


Sir Denizet was brought up short with surprise, having expected a strategy of repeated denials. What! The accused was admitting he’d made threats. What was he up to? Afraid of rushing things, he 
collected himself for a moment, then stared hard at Cabuche as he sprang his question: 

‘What were you doing on the night of the 14th to the 15th February?’ 

‘| went to bed when it got dark, about six o'clock ... | wasn’t feeling too good, and my cousin Louis even helped me out by taking a load of stones to Doinville.’ 

‘Yes, your cousin was seen, with the cart, crossing the line at the level-crossing. But when questioned your cousin could only say one thing: that you left him round about noon and that he didn’t see 
you again ... Prove to me that you went to bed at six o'clock.’ 

‘Come on, that’s daft, | can’t prove it. | live in a house cut off from everybody, at the edge of the forest ... | was there, I’m telling you | was there, and that’s all there is to it.’ 

Sir Denizet decided then to administer the coup de grace of an incontrovertible statement of the facts. Every muscle in his face was locked fast by the tension of his will, while his mouth played the 
scene. 

‘Then | shall tell you what you were doing on the night of the fourteenth ... At three o'clock you boarded the Rouen train at Barentin, for some reason which the enquiry has yet to determine. You were 
to return by the train from Paris which stops at Rouen at three minutes past nine; and you were standing among the crowd on the platform when you saw Sir Grandmorin, in his coupé. You note that | 
am fully prepared to concede that there was no question of ambushing him, that the idea of the crime only occurred to you at that moment ... You got in during the general scrimmage to board, and 
waited until you were in the Malaunay tunnel; but you mistimed things, because the train was coming out of the tunnel just as you were doing the deed ... And you threw the body off the train, and got 
off at Barentin, having also disposed of the travelling-rug ... That is what you did.’ 

He had been studying Cabuche’s pink face carefully for the merest flicker of a reaction, and was irritated when the latter, who had been very attentive at first, finally burst out laughing with a jovial 
guffaw. 

‘What's all that about? ... If I'd done it, I'd say so.’ 

Then, quite calmly: 

‘| didn’t do it but | should have. God damn it, yes, | really wish | had.’ 

And Sir Denizet could get nothing else out of him. Vainly he went back over his questions, again and again returning to the same points but making different tactical approaches. No! still no! he was not 
the man. Cabuche just shrugged his shoulders, found the whole thing daft. When they had arrested him they had searched his hovel but found neither the weapon, nor the ten banknotes, nor the watch; 
but they had confiscated a pair of trousers with a few bloodstains on it, an overwhelming piece of evidence. Once more, he had begun to laugh: a good one, that was, a rabbit he’d caught in a snare 
had bled all down his legs! And it was the magistrate, obsessed with his one theory about the crime, who was now getting out of his depth, the professional trying to be too subtle, complicating things, 
going past the plain and simple truth. This ignorant man, incapable of meeting him with cunning but of invincible strength when he said no and again no, was gradually driving him into a fury; because 
he could not see him as anything but guilty, and each new denial outraged him further, like some stubborn commitment to savagery and mendacity. He would soon catch him out, though, see if he 
didn't. 

‘So you deny it?’ 

‘Of course | do, since it wasn’t me that did it ... If it had ‘a been, cor, I'd be that proud of it, I'd say so.’ 

Brusquely Sir Denizet rose from his desk and went himself to open the door to the adjoining room. And then, when he had called Jacques back in: 

‘Do you recognize this man?’ 

‘Yes, | know him,’ the driver answered in surprise, ‘I’ve seen him before, at the Misards’.’ 

‘No, no ... | mean, do you recognize him as the man in the carriage, the murderer?’ 

All at once Jacques became wary again. In fact he didn’t recognize him. The other man had seemed shorter, darker. He was about to say so when it occurred to him that this would be committing 
himself too much. And he remained evasive. 

‘| don’t know, | can’t say ... | assure you, sir, | just can’t say.’ 

Without further ado Sir Denizet summoned the Roubauds in their turn. And he asked them the same question: 

‘Do you recognize this man?’ 

Cabuche was still smiling. Showing no signs of surprise, he gave a little nod to Séverine, whom he had known as a young girl when she lived at La Croix-de-Maufras. But she and her husband were 
startled to find him there. Now they understood: this was the person they'd arrested, the one Jacques had mentioned, the accused who'd been the reason for their all being questioned again. And 
Roubaud was dumbfounded, aghast at this fellow’s resemblance to the description of the imaginary murderer, the one he'd invented, the opposite of himself. It was such a complete coincidence, he 
was so thrown by it, that he hesitated to reply. 
‘| said, do you recognize this man?’ 

‘My God, sir, as | told you, it was just a feeling | had, somebody brushing against me in the crowd ... Well, certainly this man is tall like the other one, and fair-haired, and he doesn’t have a beard...’ 
‘Do you or do you not recognize him?’ 
The assistant station-master gasped for breath, trembling with the silent struggle going on inside him. The instinct for self-preservation prevailed. 
‘| can’t say for certain. But it’s close all right, very close.’ 
This time Cabuche began to swear. That was it, he’d been bothered enough over this stupid business. Since he hadn't done it, he wanted to go. And, with the blood rushing to his head, his fists began 
to fly, and he became so terrifying that the gendarmes were summoned to take him away. But at the sight of this violence, of this forward lunge of the threatened beast, Sir Denizet was triumphant. 
Now he was convinced, and he made no effort to hide the fact. 

‘Did you notice his eyes? | can always tell from their eyes ... Oh, his number's up, he’s all ours!’ 

The Roubauds stared at each other, not moving a muscle. What? Was that it, then? All over, saved, since the law now had the guilty man? They were still somewhat shaken, their conscience uneasy 
at the role they had been forced to play by the way things had turned out. But joy soon overtook them, sweeping away all scruple, and they were just standing there smiling at Jacques, relieved, 
desperate simply to get out into the fresh air, and waiting for the magistrate to let the three of them go, when the usher brought him in a letter. 

Briskly Sir Denizet had seated himself at his desk again, to concentrate, oblivious of the three witnesses. It was the letter from the Ministry, the advice he should have had the patience to wait for before 
proceeding further with the enquiry. And what he read must have detracted from his triumph because his expression grew gradually colder as he resumed his habitual air of gloomy impassivity. At one 
point he looked up and glanced sideways at the Roubauds, as though a particular sentence had served to remind him of their existence. They, their short-lived joy at an end, and plunged once more 
into unease, felt as though they had been recaptured. Why on earth had he looked at them like that? Had someone in Paris found those three lines of handwriting, the stupid note that haunted and 
terrified them? Séverine knew Sir Camy-Lamotte well, from having seen him many times at the President's house, and she knew that he had been given the task of going through the dead man’s 
papers. One bitter regret was tormenting Roubaud, that he hadn’t thought of sending his wife to Paris: she could have called on one or two useful people, at the very least she could have secured the 
protection of the Secretary General in case the Company lost patience on account of all the nasty rumours and decided to dismiss him. And neither of them could take their eyes off the magistrate, 
feeling their anxiety increase with every minute as they watched his face darken in evident consternation at the contents of this letter that had completely upset his good day’s work. 

At length Sir Denizet put the letter down and sat for a moment, deep in thought, his eyes fixed on the Roubauds and on Jacques. Then, resigning himself, and as if talking out loud to himself: 

‘Well, we'll see, we'll look at all this again ... You may go.’ 

But as the three of them were leaving, he could not resist the desire to know, to clear up the vital point which was ruining his new theory, even though he had been advised to proceed no further without 
prior agreement. ‘No, you, wait a moment, | have one more question to put to you.’ 

In the corridor the Roubauds paused. The doors were open, and they were unable to leave: something was preventing them, their anxiety about what was going on in the magistrate’s chambers, the 
physical impossibility of departing until they had learnt from Jacques what new question he had been asked. They turned round, and began to pace up and down, their legs aching with exhaustion. 
Once more they found themselves side by side on the bench upon which they had already waited hour after hour; and there they sat, slumped in heavy silence. When the driver re-emerged, Roubaud 
rose stiffly to his feet. ‘We were waiting for you, we can go back to the station together ... Well?’ 

But Jacques turned his head away, embarrassed, as if he wanted to avoid Séverine’s gaze which was fixed upon him. ‘He doesn’t know any more, he’s floundering,’ he said finally. ‘Now he’s asked 
me if there weren't two people involved? And because | told him in Le Havre about seeing a dark shape pressing on the old man’s legs, he asked me about that ... He himself seems to think it was only 
the rug. Then he sent for the rug, and | had to say what | thought ... Heavens, yes, | don’t know, maybe it was the rug.’ 

The Roubauds shuddered. They were on their track, one word from this fellow could sink them. He knew all right, and he’d end up talking. The three of them were leaving the Palais de Justice in 
silence, the woman walking between the two men, when the assistant station-master added, in the street: ‘By the way, mate, my wife has to go to Paris for the day, on a business matter. It'd be very 
kind if you could look after her, if she needs anyone.’ 


231 
At 11:15 exactly on time, the signal-box at the Pont de l'Europe gave its 2 regulation blasts on the hooter to announce the arrival of the Le Havre express that was emerging from the Batignolles tunnel. 
Presently the turntables shook, and the train entered the station with a short whistle, its brakes grinding, smoke trailing, water streaming, and soaked by a driving rain which had not let up since Rouen. 
The station-workers had not yet turned the handles on the carriage doors when one of these opened and Séverine jumped smartly down on to the platform, before the train had come to a halt. Her 
carriage was at the end of the train, and she had to hurry to reach the engine, through the sudden flood of passengers issuing from their compartments amidst a flurry of children and parcels. Jacques 
was there, standing on the footplate, waiting to return to the depot, while Pecqueux, cloth in hand, was wiping the brass-work. ‘Is that agreed, then?’ she said, standing on tiptoe. ‘I'll be in the Rue 
Cardinet at three, and you'll be kind and introduce me to your superior so that | can thank him.’ 
Such was the pretext dreamed up by Roubaud, to thank the manager of the Batignolles depot for some favour or other. This way she could be entrusted to the friendly offices of the driver, and she 
would be able to strengthen the bonds between them, to work on him. 
But Jacques, black with soot, drenched and exhausted from his struggle with the wind and the rain, simply looked at her with hard eyes and said nothing. He had not been able to refuse her husband 
as they were leaving Le Havre; and he was disturbed at the prospect of finding himself alone with her, for now he could feel how much he desired her. 
‘All right?’ she insisted, smiling with that sweet, tender look of hers, despite the surprise and slight repugnance which she felt at finding him so dirty, indeed scarcely recognizable. ‘All right? I’m counting 
on you.’ 
As she tried to raise herself further, placing her gloved hand on an iron handle, Pecqueux warned her obligingly: 
‘Careful, you'll get yourself dirty.’ 
Then Jacques had to reply, and gruffly did so: 
‘Yes, Rue Cardinet ... Providing this damned rain doesn’t wash me away. What filthy weather!’ 
Her heart went out to him in his pitiful condition, and she added, as if he had suffered for her alone: 
‘Goodness, look at the state of you, and while | was all tucked up in the warm ... | thought about you, you know. It made me really cross, seeing all this rain ... | was so glad to think it was you bringing 
me this morning, and taking me home this evening, on the express.’ 
But this note of kindness and intimacy, of such tender concern, seemed only to upset him the more. He appeared relieved when a voice cried out: ‘Back up.’ 
Promptly his hand went up to pull the whistle, while the fireman gestured to the young woman to stand aside. 
‘See you at three!’ 
‘Yes, at three.’ 
And as the engine set off once more, Séverine left the platform, the last to depart. Once outside in the Rue d’Amsterdam and about to open her umbrella, she was pleased to see that it was no longer 
raining. She walked down to the Place du Havre, thought for a moment, and finally decided that she would do better to have lunch at once. It was twenty-five past eleven, and she entered a cheap 
restaurant at the corner of the Rue Saint-Lazare, where she ordered fried eggs and a chop. Then, eating very slowly, she fell once more to thinking the thoughts which had been haunting her for weeks, 
her face pale and troubled, the biddable smile of seduction quite vanished. 


It had been on the previous evening, two days after their interrogation at Rouen, that Roubaud had come to the conclusion it was dangerous to wait any longer and had decided to send her to see Sir 
Camy-Lamotte, not at the Ministry but at his home in the Rue du Rocher, where he lived in a large townhouse which happened to be right next door to Grandmorin’s. She knew she would find him in at 
one o'clock, and she was in no hurry; she was preparing what she was going to say to him, trying to anticipate how he would reply so that nothing should fluster her. The previous evening, a new source 
of anxiety had just served to speed her on her way: they had learnt through station gossip that Madam Lebleu and Philoméne were going round saying that the Company was about to dismiss Roubaud 
for bringing its name into disrepute; and the worst of it was that Sir Dabadie, when asked directly, had not said no that lent considerable weight to the rumour. In these circumstances it became a matter 
of urgency that she should hurry to Paris to plead their cause and especially to request protection from this powerful figure, just as they had from Grandmorin. But behind this request that at the very 
least would serve to explain her visit, lay a more pressing motive, the keen and irresistible need to know, that need which makes the criminal give himself up rather than remain in the dark. The 
uncertainty was killing them, and they felt particularly exposed ever since Jacques had told them of police suspicions about a second person being involved in the murder. They speculated endlessly: 
what if the letter were found, what if the true facts were established? They expected at any moment to be searched, arrested; and their torment had now reached the point where the slightest incident 
in their immediate vicinity seemed to assume an air of such terrible menace that they ended up wishing that disaster would strike rather than have to live with this endless series of alarms. Certainty, 
and an end to suffering! 

Séverine finished her chop, still so absorbed in her thoughts that she came to with a start, astonished to find herself in this place. Everything was beginning to taste bitter, she could not swallow properly, 
and she did not even feel like a coffee. But though she had tried to eat slowly, it was still barely a quarter past twelve when she left the restaurant. Another three-quarters of an hour to kill! She who 
adored Paris, who so loved walking its pavements, wherever she fancied, on the rare occasions when she came, now felt lost, fearful, impatient to be done with it and then to hide herself away. The 
pavements were already drying, and a warm wind was sweeping away the last of the clouds. She walked down the Rue Tronchet, and found herself in the flower-market by the Madeleine, one of those 
March markets blooming with primulas and azaleas in the pale light of fading winter. For half an hour she walked about in this hastening spring, once more filled with vague musings, and thinking of 
Jacques as of an enemy whom she had to disarm. It was almost as if her visit to the Rue du Rocher were over, as if that side of things were taken care of, and that all that remained was to ensure this 
fellow’s silence; which was a complicated matter, she could not see her way clear at all, with her head full of outlandish schemes. But such thoughts caused her no feeling of strain, no sense of fear, 
just a gentle, soothing calm. Then suddenly she saw the time, on a kiosk clock: ten past one. Her errand was not yet done, and she was overtaken once more by an anguished awareness of reality as 
she hurried back in the direction of the Rue du Rocher. 

Sir Camy-Lamotte’s house stood at the corner of this street and the Rue de Naples; and Séverine had to walk past the Grandmorin residence that stood silent and empty, its shutters closed. She looked 
up and quickened her step. The memory of her last visit had returned; the great house loomed before her, terrifying. And just as she turned, some yards further on, to look back, like a person pursued 
by a vociferous crowd, she caught sight, on the opposite pavement, of Sir Denizet, the examining magistrate at Rouen, who was also walking up the street. It came as a shock. Had he noticed her 
glancing up at the house? But he kept on at a steady pace, and she allowed him to overtake her and then, in great consternation, followed him. It came as a further shock when she saw him stop at 
the corner of the Rue de Naples and ring the bell at Sir Camy-Lamotte’s house. 

She was panic-stricken. She would never dare go in there now. She turned back and cut down the Rue d’Edimbourg as far as the Pont de l'Europe at the end. Only then did she feel safe. At a loss 
now, not knowing what to do or where to go, she stood by one of the railings, looking down through the metal girders at the vast railway yard and the ceaseless comings and goings of the trains. Her 
startled eyes followed their movements, as she thought to herself that the magistrate must surely have come about the enquiry, and that the two men were in there talking about her, that her fate was, 
at that very moment, being decided. And then, overcome by despair, she felt the strong urge, rather than return to the Rue de Rocher, to throw herself under a train forthwith. There was one just 
emerging from under the roof of the mainline station, and she watched it approach and pass beneath her, puffing a warm swirl of white steam up into her face. Then the foolish pointlessness of her 
journey and the dreadful state of anxiety in which she would have to return home, were she to lack the resolve to go and find out for certain, struck her with such force that she gave herself five minutes 
in which to recover her courage. Locomotives were whistling, and she followed the progress of one of them, a small engine which was moving a local train on to a siding; and then, happening to glance 
up to the left, she recognized, way above the parcels yard, right at the top of the building in the Impasse d’Amsterdam, the window of Mere Victoire’s flat, the window where she saw herself again 
leaning out next to her husband, before that dreadful scene which had been the cause of their misfortune. This served to remind her of the danger of their situation with such a sharp stab of anguish 
that suddenly she felt ready for anything, anything to have done with it. She was deafened by the noise of hooters and the long, thunderous rumble of trains, while thick clouds of smoke blotted out the 
horizon, rolling away over the clear, broad sky of Paris. And off she set once more in the direction of the Rue du Rocher, proceeding there as though engaged upon an act of self-destruction, and 
quickening her pace for sudden fear that there might be no one in. 

When Séverine had pulled the bell, she froze once more with terror. But already a footman was bidding her be seated in an anteroom, having first asked for her name. And through the doors which 
were slightly ajar, she distinctly heard two voices in animated conversation. Silence had fallen again, deep and unbroken. All she could hear now was a dull thumping in her temples, and she told herself 
that the magistrate was still in conference, that she would no doubt be kept waiting for a long time; and this waiting was becoming unbearable. Then suddenly, to her surprise, the footman was calling 
her and ushering her in. Quite certainly the magistrate had not left. She could feel his presence, concealed behind a door. 

It was a large study, with black furniture, a thick carpet, and heavy door-curtains, an austere room so hermetically sealed that not a single noise could be heard from outside. Yet there were flowers, 
some pale roses in a basket of bronze. And this pointed to a certain graciousness, a taste for the good life, behind all the severity. The master of the house was standing there, very properly buttoned 
into a frock-coat of equal austerity, his thin face broadened slightly by greying sideburns but with the elegance of a former lady's man, his figure still slim, and hinting at a genial distinction beneath the 
studied formality of his official mien. In the half-light of the room, he looked particularly tall. 

On entering, Séverine was overwhelmed by the stuffiness, the airless, curtained warmth of the room; all she saw was Sir Camy-Lamotte, who stood observing her approach. He did not indicate that 
she might sit down, and made a point of not being the first to speak, waiting for her to explain the reason for her visit. This prolonged the silence; and then, in an abrupt reversal of feeling, she suddenly 
recovered her self-possession in the face of danger, and became very calm, very circumspect. 

‘Sir, she said, ‘please forgive my boldness in reminding you of my presence and in coming to impose on your good will in this way. You are aware of the irreparable loss which | have suffered, and in 
my present abandoned state | dared to think of you as one who might defend us, who might continue to protect us a little, as your friend did, my much lamented protector.’ 

Sir Camy-Lamotte then had no alternative but to bid her be seated, for this was perfectly said, without any exaggeration of humility or grief, with all the inborn art of feminine hypocrisy. But he continued 
to say nothing, and himself had now sat down, still waiting. She continued, perceiving that she would have to be more precise. 

‘Permit me to refresh your memory by recalling that | had the honour of meeting you at Doinville. Ah, those were happy days for me! Now, the bad times have come, and | have only you, Sir. | beseech 
you in the name of the deceased. You who loved him, finish his good work, be to me as he was.’ 

He was listening to her, watching her, and all his suspicions were set at nought, so natural did she appear, so charming in her regrets and her supplication. It had seemed to him that the note which he 
had found among Grandmorin’s papers, those few unsigned lines, could only have come from her, for he knew how obliging she had been towards the President; and a moment ago the announcement 
of her visit had been enough to convince him. He had just interrupted his conversation with the magistrate for the sole purpose of confirming his conviction. But could one believe her guilty, seeing her 
like this, so calm and gentle? 

He wanted to be quite clear in his mind, and so, still maintaining his severe manner: 

‘Please elaborate, Madam ... | remember perfectly. | ask for nothing better than to be of service to you, if | can.’ 

And so, quite plainly, Séverine related how her husband had been threatened with dismissal. People were jealous of him, because he was good at his job and because of the protection he had hitherto 
enjoyed in high places. Now that they thought him defenceless, they hoped to triumph, and were redoubling their efforts to do so. Not that she was going to mention any names; she could still mind her 
words, despite the imminence of the danger. If she had decided to come to Paris like this, it was only because she was totally convinced of the need to act as quickly as possible. Tomorrow might be 
too late: she was asking for help here and now. And all this with such an abundance of good reasons and logical facts that it seemed indeed impossible that she could have come all this way with any 
other purpose in mind. 

Sir Camy-Lamotte was studying her intently, down to the tiny, imperceptible twitching of her lips; and then he fired his first shot: 

‘But why on earth would the Company dismiss your husband? It has no serious charge to lay against him.’ 

She kept her eyes on him too, trying to catch the slightest crease in his expression, wondering if he had found the letter; and, despite the innocuousness of the question, she had the sudden conviction 
that the letter was here, in this room, lying in a drawer: he knew, for he was setting a trap for her, wanting to know if she would dare speak about the real reasons for the dismissal. Besides, he had 
spoken too emphatically, and she had felt herself being scrutinized to the depths of her soul by the man’s pale, weary eyes. 

Bravely she marched towards the guns. 

‘Good heavens, Sir, it is perfectly monstrous but we were suspected of having killed our benefactor, because of his wretched will. We had no trouble proving our innocence, only something always 
sticks when people make abominable accusations like that, and no doubt the Company is afraid of any scandal.’ 

Once more he was surprised, disarmed, by this frankness, and especially by the sincere tone in which it was said. Moreover, having at first thought her rather ordinary-looking, he was beginning to find 
her extremely attractive, with that willing, submissive look in her blue eyes, beneath the black tumult of her hair. And he was thinking of his friend Grandmorin, seized with jealous admiration: how the 
devil had that fellow, ten years his senior, managed to have such creatures until his dying day, when he himself had already had to renounce such playthings if he was not to forfeit the remainder of his 
vital energy? She was really most charming, quite exquisite, and he permitted himself the smile of a now disinterested amateur, adding it to his cool manner and grand air of a functionary who finds 
himself with such a tiresome business on his hands. 

But Séverine, out of feminine bravado, sensing her power, made the mistake of adding: 

‘People like us don’t kill for money. There would have to have been another motive, and there wasn’t.’ 

He observed her, saw the corners of her mouth quiver. It was her. From that moment his conviction was total. And she herself understood at once that she had given herself away, from the way he had 
stopped smiling, his chin now tensely pinched. She felt herself inwardly collapse, as if her whole being were draining from her. Nevertheless she remained upright in her chair, and heard his voice 
continue conversing in the same even tone, saying all the things that required to be said. The conversation proceeded but from that point on neither of them had anything to learn; and in words of no 
consequence each was talking about what neither of them would say explicitly. He had the letter, it was she who had written it. That much was evident, even from their silences. 

‘Madan,’ he said finally, ‘I’m not refusing to intervene with the Company, if your case really does merit attention. As it happens, I’m expecting the managing director this evening, on another matter ... 
Only, | shall need some details. | tell you what, why don’t you write down your husband’s name, his age, his previous positions, in fact anything that might give me a clearer picture of your situation.’ 
And he placed a little side-table in front of her, averting his eyes so as not to unnerve her unduly. She had shuddered: he wanted a sample of her handwriting, in order to compare it with the letter. For 
a moment she tried desperately to think of an excuse, determined not to write anything. Then she reflected: where was the use, since he already knew? They'd always be able to get their hands on 
some of her handwriting. Apparently unconcerned, and in the most casual manner imaginable, she wrote down what he had requested; while he, standing behind her, recognized the writing perfectly 
that was a little less sloping and less shaky than that on the note. And in the end he thought her rather brave, this slip of a thing: again he smiled, now that she could not see him, with the smile of a 
man whom female charms alone could still reach in the midst of his worldly-wise indifference to all things. Ultimately nothing was worth the effort of being just. All that concerned him was the public 
face of the regime he served. 

‘There we are, Madam. You give me that, and | shall make enquiries, | shall do what | can for the best.’ 

‘lam most grateful to you, Sir ... So you will make sure that my husband is kept on? | may consider the matter settled?’ 

‘Oh, come, no, | am not committing myself to anything ... | must see first, | must think things over.’ 

He was, in fact, in two minds: he did not know how he was going to proceed as regards this couple. And she had but one remaining cause for anxiety, now that she felt herself to be at his mercy: this 
hesitation of his, the alternative of being saved or ruined by him, without being able to divine the reasons which would decide him. 

‘Oh, Sir, think what torture it is for us. You can’t let me leave without setting my mind at rest.’ 

‘Oh, my goodness, indeed | can, Madam. There is nothing for it. You will just have to wait and see.’ 

He edged her towards the door. She was about to leave, in despair, in disarray, and was almost ready to admit everything out loud, so immediately did she feel the need to force him to say plainly what 
he intended to do with them. In order to remain a moment longer, and hoping to find a way round him, she exclaimed: 

‘| was forgetting, | wanted to ask your advice, about this wretched will ... Do you think we ought to refuse the legacy?’ 

‘The law is on your side,’ he answered guardedly. ‘It’s all a matter of interpretation and the circumstances.’ 

Standing in the doorway, she made one last attempt. 


‘Sir, | beg you, please don't let me leave like this, tell me if | may hope.’ 

In a gesture of self-abandonment she had taken hold of his hand. He withdrew it. But she was looking at him with her beautiful eyes, gazing in such ardent supplication that he was moved. 

‘Well, then, come back at five o'clock. Perhaps | shall have some news for you then.’ 

She departed, and left his house more worried than when she had arrived. The situation had become clearer now, and her fate hung in the balance, under threat of an arrest which could come perhaps 
at any moment. How was she to get through till five o’clock? The thought of Jacques, whom she had quite forgotten about, occurred to her all at once: someone else who could destroy her, if she were 
arrested! Although it was scarcely half-past two, she hurried back up the Rue du Rocher, in the direction of the Rue Cardinet. 

Sir Camy-Lamotte, left to himself, had stopped in front of his desk. As a regular visitor to the Tuileries, where his post as Secretary General at the Ministry of Justice caused him to be summoned almost 
daily, and as a person with just as much power as the Minister himself, and who was even employed in preference to him on more intimate matters, he knew how much this Grandmorin affair was 
causing irritation and disquiet in high places. The opposition newspapers were continuing to conduct a noisy campaign, with some accusing the police of being so busy with political surveillance that 
they no longer had the time to arrest any murderers, while others were investigating the President's way of life, intimating that he moved in court circles that was a milieu of the vilest debauch; and this 
campaign was beginning to have disastrous effects as election day approached. Accordingly the Secretary General had been notified of a categoric wish to have done with the affair as quickly as 
possible, no matter what it took. The Minister having delegated this delicate business to him, he found himself solely responsible for the decision to be taken, albeit on the Minister’s authority; and this 
required some thought, for he did not doubt that he would be made the scapegoat for everyone else if he proved clumsy in his handling of the case. 

Still deep in thought, Sir Camy-Lamotte walked over and opened the door to the adjoining room, in which Sir Denizet was waiting. And he, who had been listening, exclaimed as he came back in: 

‘| told you we were wrong to suspect those two ... It’s quite obvious all that woman cares about is saving her husband from possible dismissal. Not one word she said could lead one to suspect her.’ 
The Secretary General did not reply at once. Preoccupied, his gaze fixed on the examining magistrate, and struck by his heavy face and thin lips, he was reflecting on this magistracy to which, as 
unseen chief of personnel, he had the power to appoint, and he was surprised at how worthy it remained despite the modest stipends, and how intelligent, too, despite the torpor of professional routine. 
But, well, this fellow here, no matter how subtle he thought himself, with his heavy eyelids and half-hidden gaze, he could be passionately stubborn when he thought he was on to the truth. 

‘So’, Sir Camy-Lamotte resumed, ‘you persist in the belief that this Cabuche person is the guilty party?’ 

Sir Denizet started in surprise. 

‘Oh, certainly! ... Everything points to him. I’ve already set out the evidence for you, and it all adds up—if | may say so—to a classic case. Not one piece is missing ... | checked carefully whether he 
had an accomplice, if a woman was with him in the coupé, as you suggested. That seemed to fit with the testimony of a driver, a man who glimpsed the murder taking place; but thanks to some skilful 
questioning on my part, the man did not persist in his original statement, and he even identified the travelling-rug as being the dark shape he had mentioned ... Oh, yes, no doubt about it, Cabuche is 
the guilty party all right, and all the more so because if we don’t have him we have no one.’ 

Up until this moment the Secretary General had been biding his time before informing him of the written evidence at present in his possession; and now that he himself knew for certain, he was in less 
of a hurry to establish the truth. Why destroy the false trail upon which the enquiry was proceeding if the right one would lead to greater problems? He would have to weigh things up first. 

‘Heavens!’ he went on with his world-weary smile, ‘I’m perfectly prepared to accept that you're on the right track ... | just wanted to see you about one or two rather serious aspects of the matter, that’s 
all. This is an unusual case, and now it has become thoroughly political—as you yourself are aware, are you not? So we shall perhaps find ourselves obliged to act as men of government ... Look here, 
between ourselves, from the enquiries you’ve made, that girl, Cabuche’s mistress, she was raped, wasn’t she?’ 

The magistrate pursed his lips in the manner of a subtle man, and his eyes half-disappeared behind his eyelids. 

‘Well, | think she was in a bad way when the President had finished with her, I’m afraid, and the whole thing’s bound to come out at the trial ... What's more, if the defending counsel turns out to be a 
supporter of the opposition, one can expect a whole catalogue of embarrassing stories to be trotted out. For there’s no shortage of those in our part of the world.’ 

This Denizet was not so stupid when he departed from routine and stopped believing himself to be seated upon the absolute throne of his own perspicacity and omnipotence. He had understood why 
he had been summoned not to the Ministry of Justice but to the private residence of the Secretary General. 

‘In short,’ the magistrate concluded, seeing that the latter appeared to have no qualms, ‘we shall have a messy business on our hands.’ 

Sir Camy-Lamotte simply nodded. He was in the process of calculating the consequences of the other trial, that of the Roubauds. It was absolutely certain that if the husband appeared in court, he 
would tell everything—about his wife who had also been abused as a young girl, and about the subsequent adultery, and about the jealous rage which must have driven him to murder: not to mention 
the fact they would no longer be dealing with a serving-girl and a man with a criminal record, and that this railwayman, married to this pretty woman, was going to impugn a whole section of the 
bourgeoisie and the railway industry. And then, did one ever quite know where one was with a man like the President? Perhaps they would turn up unforeseen horrors? No, decidedly, the case against 
the Roubauds, against the people who were really guilty, was an even messier business. That was absolutely plain, and he dismissed the possibility, once and for all. If he had to choose one, he would 
be inclined to prefer that they pursue the case against the innocent Cabuche. 

‘| bow to your view of the matter,’ he told Sir Denizet finally. ‘There is indeed strong circumstantial evidence against the quarryman, if he had reason to seek legitimate revenge ... But what a sorry tale, 
my goodness, and what muck will have to be raked! ... | know that justice is supposed to remain indifferent to the consequences, and that, being above particular interests...’ 

He gestured an ending to his unfinished sentence, as the magistrate, whose turn it was to be silent, glumly awaited the orders which he could sense were coming. Now that there was acceptance of 
his version of the truth, of this product of his own intelligence, he was quite ready to sacrifice the idea of justice to the demands of government. But the Secretary General, despite his usual adroitness 
in this sort of transaction, began to rush things, to speak too quickly, in the manner of one who is used to being obeyed. 

‘Well, in a word, they want the case thrown out ... See that the file’s closed on it, will you?’ 

‘| beg your pardon, Sir,’ declared Sir Denizet, ‘it is no longer up to me to decide such a thing, it is a matter for my conscience.’ 

At once Sir Camy-Lamotte smiled, his old, polite self again, and with that knowing, courteous air which suggested that he cared not a fig for anything. 

‘Of course it is. And it is to your conscience that | am speaking. | leave you to take the decision which it shall determine upon, sure as | am that you will weigh the pros and cons fairly, with an eye to 
the best interests of sound principle and public morality ... You yourself know, and better than | do, that it is sometimes a more heroic course to accept a lesser evil rather than to incur a greater one ... 
In short, an appeal is being made to you in your capacity as a solid citizen, to you as a man of integrity. No one is talking about infringing your independence, and that’s why | repeat that you are 
absolute master in this affair, just as the law requires indeed that you should be.’ 

Jealous of this unlimited power, especially now that he was on the point of abusing it, the magistrate welcomed each of these statements with a nod of satisfaction. 

‘What is more,’ the other man continued in a yet smoother tone that was beginning to sound ironic in its exaggeration, ‘we know whom we are dealing with. We have been following your efforts for some 
considerable time now, and | am able to tell you that we would appoint you here in Paris at once if a vacancy were to present itself.’ 

Sir Denizet started. What? If he did as he was asked, they weren't immediately going to fulfil his great ambition, his dream of a place on the Paris bench? But already Sir Camy-Lamotte was adding, 
having understood: 

‘The position has been identified, it is merely a question of time ... But, well, since | have already been indiscreet, | am happy to tell you that your name has been put forward for the Legion of Honour, 
on the 15th of August next.’ 

For a moment the magistrate reflected. He would have preferred the promotion, for by his calculations that would have meant an increase in his salary of about one hundred and sixty francs a month; 
and in the genteel poverty in which he lived, that meant a more comfortable existence, new clothes for himself, Mélanie his maid better fed and less querulous. But the cross of the Legion of Honour, 
that was something worth having. Also, he had received a promise. And this man who would never before have thought of selling himself, brought up as he had been to the tradition of an honest and 
unsung magistracy, now found himself instantly yielding to a mere prospect, to this vague undertaking by his superiors that they would look favourably on him. The judiciary function had simply become 
a job like any other, and he was dragging the ball and chain of professional advancement along with him, a famished solicitant ever ready to bend the knee to the commands of the powers that be. 
‘lam very touched,’ he murmured, ‘please tell the Minister so.’ 

He had risen to his feet, sensing that anything either of them might now add would only cause embarrassment. 

‘So,’ he concluded, his eyes expressionless, his face impassive, ‘I shall bring my enquiry to a conclusion having due regard to your misgivings. Naturally, if we do not have absolutely conclusive proof 
against this Cabuche fellow, it will be wiser not to risk the pointless scandal a trial might bring ... We shall release him and continue to keep him under surveillance.’ 

Standing in the doorway, the Secretary General remained thoroughly amiable to the last. 

‘Sir Denizet, we are counting absolutely on your great discretion and on your high standards of integrity!’ 

When he found himself alone once more, Sir Camy-Lamotte decided out of a curiosity that was now of course pointless to compare the page of Séverine’s handwriting with the unsigned note which he 
had discovered in President Grandmorin’s papers. The similarity was total. He folded the letter and carefully locked it away, for, even if he hadn’t breathed a word of its existence to the magistrate, he 
considered that such a piece of ammunition was well worth keeping. And as he dwelt in his mind’s eye on the profile of that little woman, so frail and yet so strong in her taut resistance, he gave his 
usual shrug of indulgent mockery. Ah, those creatures, when they want something! 

Séverine, at twenty minutes to three, had reached the Rue Cardinet too early for the appointment she had made with Jacques. This was where he lived, at the top of a tall building, in a narrow room to 
which he seldom went except at night to sleep; and even then he was absent twice a week, the two nights he spent at Le Havre between the evening express and the moming express. That day, 
however, soaked to the skin and completely exhausted, he had gone to his room and thrown himself on to the bed. With the result that Séverine might have waited for him in vain, if he had not been 
woken by a domestic quarrel next door, a man beating his screaming wife. He had washed and dressed in a thoroughly bad humour, after seeing her waiting below on the pavement when he looked 
out of his attic window. 

‘There you are, at last!’ she cried, when she saw him coming out of the main entrance. ‘I thought | must have made a mistake ... You did say the corner of the Rue Saussure...’ 

And without waiting for a reply, she looked up at the building: 

‘So this is where you live, then?’ 

Without saying so, he had arranged for them to meet like this outside his own door because the depot to which he was to accompany her was just opposite. But her question embarrassed him, he could 
imagine her imposing on their acquaintanceship and asking to see his room. It was so sparsely furnished and so untidy he was ashamed of it. 

‘Oh, | don’t live there, I’m just a bird of passage,’ he replied. ‘We'd better hurry, I’m worried the manager may already have left.’ 

And indeed, when they called at the little house where he lived, behind the depot, inside the station perimeter, they found that he was out; and they went from shed to shed only to be told each time 
that they should come back at about a quarter past four, if they wanted to be sure of finding him, in the repair workshops. 

‘Very well, we'll be back,’ Séverine announced. 

Then, when she was once more outside, alone in Jacques’s company: 

‘If you're free, do you mind if | stay and wait for him with you?’ 

He could hardly refuse, and anyway, despite the uneasiness she caused him deep down, she has beginning to exert a growing charm over him, so strongly that the intentionally sullen manners which 
he had promised himself to assume disappeared beneath her gentle gaze. This woman, with her long, tender, timorous face, she was just the kind to love you like a faithful dog, the sort of dog one 
hasn't even the heart to beat. 

‘Of course, | shan’t leave you,’ he replied less brusquely. ‘Only, we’ve got more than an hour to kill ... Would you like to go to a café?’ 

She smiled at him, happy at sensing him become cordial at last. Hastily she declined. 

‘Oh no, no, | don’t want to be shut up indoors ... I'd rather walk with you, round the streets, wherever you like.’ 

And prettily she took hold of his arm. Now that he was no longer all black from the train journey, she found that he cut a rather distinguished figure, dressed as he was in the manner of a well-to-do 
railwayman, a picture of respectability, yet with the added savour of a proud independence derived from his daily routine of exposure to danger and all weathers. Never before had she been quite so 
struck by how handsome he was, with his round face and regular features, and his very dark moustache on a white skin; and it was only those darting eyes, those eyes speckled with gold that he was 
continually averting from her that kept her on her guard. If he avoided looking her in the face, was it because he didn’t want to commit himself, wanted to remain free, to act as he pleased, even act 
against her? From that moment, uncertain as she still was and trembling each time she remembered that study in the Rue du Rocher where her fate was being decided, she had but one goal, to feel 
this man upon whose arm she walked become hers, totally hers, and, when she looked up, to make his eyes rest on hers, in a deep gaze. Then he would belong to her. She did not love him, the thought 
never even occurred to her. Simply, she was trying to make him her own, so as no longer to have to fear him. 


For a few minutes they walked along in silence, amidst the constant bustle of pedestrians who throng this populous quarter. Sometimes they were obliged to step off the pavement; and then they would 
walk in the road, among the carriages. Soon they found themselves in front of the Square des Batignolles that was almost deserted at this time of the year. Yet the sky, washed clean by the morning's 
deluge, was a very soft blue; and, under the warm March sun, the lilac-trees were budding. 

‘Shall we go in?’ asked Séverine. ‘All these people are making me dizzy.’ 

Jacques was about to go in anyway, unconsciously needing to have her more to himself, far from the crowd. 

‘As good a place as any,’ he said. ‘Yes, let’s go in.’ 

Slowly they continued their stroll beside the grass, between the leafless trees. One or two women were taking toddlers for a walk, while other people hurried past using the gardens as a short cut. They 
stepped over the stream, and climbed the path among the rocks; then, returning aimlessly, they passed among clumps of pine, their evergreen foliage gleaming darkly in the sunlight. And, coming upon 
a bench, in this solitary corner, hidden from view, they sat down, this time without even asking each other, as if led there by some mutual understanding. 

‘It's turned out nice today all the same,’ she said after a silence. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘the sun’s come out again.’ 

But they weren't thinking of that. He, who shunned women, had just been reflecting on the events which had brought him into contact with this one. Here she was, touching him, threatening to invade 
his whole existence, and he could not get over his astonishment. Since the last interrogation, at Rouen, he was no longer in any doubt, this woman was an accomplice to the murder at La Croix-de- 
Maufras. Why? What circumstances had led up to it? What passion or motive had made her do it? He had asked himself these questions but without being able to provide clear answers. Yet he had 
finally managed to come up with a story: the husband, mercenary and violent, in a hurry to come into possession of the legacy; perhaps the fear that the will might be altered to their disadvantage; 
perhaps the intention to bind his wife to him, by a bond of blood. And he contented himself with this version of events, the more obscure parts of which intrigued him and were of particular interest, 
though he made no attempt to shed further light upon them. The idea that his duty would be to tell the forces of law and order everything he knew had been haunting him too. Indeed it was this very 
idea which had been preoccupying him ever since he had found himself sitting here on the bench, close to her, so close that he could feel the warmth of her hip against his own. 

‘In March’, he continued, ‘it's extraordinary being able to sit out like this, as if it were summer.’ 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘you soon feel it when the sun gets higher.’ 

And she, for her part, was reflecting that this man really would have to be stupid not to have guessed that she and her husband were the guilty parties. They had virtually thrown themselves at him, and 
here she was herself, at this very moment, still making up to him. And in the silence punctuated by their inconsequential remarks she followed his train of thought. Their eyes had met, and she had just 
read in them that he was beginning to wonder if she wasn’t the person he had seen, leaning with all her weight on the victim’s legs, the dark shape. What could she do, what could she say, that would 
bind him with an indestructible tie? 

‘In Le Havre this morning’, she added, ‘it was very cold’. 

‘And to think,’ he said, ‘after all the rain we've been having.’ 

And at that moment Séverine had a sudden inspiration. She did not consider rationally nor engage in any inner debate: it just came to her, like an instinctive impulse, from the dark depths of her mind 
and heart; for, if she had thought about it, she would have said nothing. But she could sense that it was exactly right, and that by talking to him she would conquer him. 

Gently she took his hand and looked at him. The clumps of green trees hid them from the gaze of the people walking past along the nearby streets, and they could hear only the distant rumble of traffic, 
muffled amidst the sunlit solitude of the gardens; while at the comer of one of the paths a child was playing on its own, tipping sand into a little bucket with his spade. And, without smoothing the change 
of subject, she murmured from the depths of her soul: 

‘You think I’m guilty, don’t you?’ 

He started slightly, and his eyes came to rest on hers. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, in the same low voice that was tense with emotion 

Then, still having hold of his hand, she squeezed it more tightly; and she paused, sensing their separate agitation blend into one. 

‘You're wrong, I’m not guilty.’ 

And she said this not to persuade him but simply to warn him that she had to remain innocent in the eyes of other people. It was the declaration of a woman who says no and wants it to be no, always, 
come what may. 

‘Lam not guilty ... you’re not to make me unhappy any more by thinking | am.’ 

And to her great delight she saw him allow his eyes to rest on hers, in a deep gaze. What she had just done, doubtless, was to give herself; for she was yielding to him, and if later he should ever come 
to claim her, she would not be able to refuse him. But the bond had been tied between them, indissolubly: she defied him to talk now, he was hers as she was his. Her declaration had united them. 
‘You won’t make me unhappy any more, will you? You'll believe me?’ 

‘Yes, | believe you,’ he smiled. 

Why force her to talk, painfully, about this dreadful business? Later she would tell him everything, if she felt the need. Her way of seeking peace of mind by confessing to him, without saying so in as 
many words, touched him greatly, as a mark of infinite tenderness. She was so trusting, so fragile, with her sweet, periwinkle eyes! She seemed to him so much the woman, so ready to devote herself 
to aman and to submit to him in order to be happy! And above all, what really delighted him as they sat there hand in hand, neither of them taking their eyes off the other, was not to have that disturbing 
feeling in him, that terrifying trembling that took hold of him in the presence of a woman when he thought of possessing her. With other women he had not been able to touch their flesh without 
experiencing the desire to devour it, as though ravenous with an abominable hunger to butcher them. But this one, could he then love her, and not kill her? 

‘You know | am your friend, and you have nothing to fear from me,’ he murmured in her ear. ‘I don’t want to know your business, it shall be as you see fit ... Do you understand me? | am yours to 
command.’ 

He had come up so close to her face that he could feel her warm breath in his moustache. Even that morning he would not have dared such a thing, still wildly afraid of having an attack. What had 
happened to him that all he could feel now was a slight tremor, and the contented lassitude of the convalescent? The thought, the certainty now, that she had killed, made her seem different, more 
considerable, a creature apart. Perhaps she hadn't simply helped but actually dealt the blow. He was convinced of the fact, without any evidence whatsoever. And from that moment she seemed sacred 
to him, beyond his power to reason, deep from within the unconscious realm of the terrified desire which she aroused in him. 

They were both chatting away merrily now, like a courting couple at the beginning of their love. 

‘You should give me your other hand so | can warm that too.’ 

‘Oh no, not here. People will see us.’ 

‘Who will see us? We're all alone. And anyway, where’s the harm? That’s not how babies are made.’ 

‘| should hope not indeed.’ 

She was laughing freely, overjoyed at her salvation. She didn’t love this man, she thought she was quite certain about that; and though she had promised herself to him, she was already imagining 
ways of not paying up. He looked like a nice sort, he wouldn't torment her, everything would be fine. 

‘Is that agreed, then? We're friends but no one is to know, not even my husband ... Now, let me have my hand back, and stop looking at me like that, you'll wear your eyes out.’ 

But he kept her delicate fingers in his. Barely whispering, he blurted out: 

‘You realise | love you.’ 

Rapidly she had withdrawn her hand, with a slight tug. And standing in front of the bench, where he remained seated: 

‘Well really, I've never heard such nonsense. Careful, someone’s coming.’ 

A nursemaid was in fact approaching, the baby asleep in her arms. Then a girl went past in a great hurry. The sun was setting, drowning on the horizon in clouds of violet, and its rays were departing 
from the grass, dying in golden dust upon the green tips of the firs. It seemed as though there had been a sudden cessation in the constant rumble of traffic. Five o’clock could be heard striking on a 
nearby clock. 

‘Oh, good heavens!’ cried Séverine, ‘five o'clock and I’ve got an appointment in the Rue du Rocher!’ 

Joy ebbed from her, and, remembering that she was not yet saved, she was plunged back into anguished apprehension at the unknown which there awaited her. She turned completely pale, her lips 
trembling. 

‘But the depot manager you had to see?’ said Jacques, who had risen from the bench to offer her his arm. 

‘Too bad, I'll see him another time ... Look, my friend, | can manage without you, let me just go quickly and do my errand. And thank you again, thank you with all my heart.’ 

She was pressing his hands, making haste to leave. 

‘See you later, on the train.’ 

‘Yes, see you later.’ 

Already she was hurrying away, disappearing between the clumps of trees; while he, slowly, made his way towards the Rue Cardinet. 

Sir Camy-Lamotte had just been having a long meeting at his house with the managing director of the Compagnie de Quest. Summoned on the pretext of a quite different matter, the managing director 
had finally admitted how much annoyance the Grandmorin affair was causing the Company. First, there were the complaints in the newspapers about the lack of security for first-class passengers. 
Next, the whole workforce seemed to be involved in the incident, and several employees were under suspicion, not least this Roubaud fellow, the most incriminated of all, who could be arrested at any 
moment. Lastly, the rumours about unsavoury behaviour on the part of the President, a member of the board, seemed to be reflecting on the board as a whole. And in this way the effects of the 
presumed crime of some little assistant station-manager, a strange, mean, dirty business, were gradually making themselves felt, up through a complex machinery of wheels within wheels, sending 
shock waves throughout the vast mechanism of railway management, and disabling even its most senior administrators. The tremor could be felt still higher, right up to the Minister, and threatened 
even the State in the current unsettled political climate—this critical moment for the great body politic whose decline was hastened each time it caught the slightest fever. Accordingly, when Sir Camy- 
Lamotte had learnt from his interlocutor that the Company had decided that morning to dismiss Roubaud, he had vigorously opposed such a measure. No! No! Nothing could be clumsier, the furore in 
the press would be twice as great if they chose to portray the assistant station-manager as a political victim. All hell would break loose, from top to bottom, and God knows what manner of disagreeable 
revelations there might be about this person and the next! The scandal had dragged on too long, it was vital to silence speculation as soon as possible. And, duly persuaded, the managing director had 
undertaken to keep Roubaud on, and not even to move him from Le Havre. People would soon see that they were all beyond reproach. That was an end of the matter, the case would be closed. 
When Séverine, all out of breath, her pulse racing, found herself once more in the austere study in the Rue du Rocher, standing before Sir Camy-Lamotte, the latter observed her for a moment in 
silence, intrigued by the extraordinary efforts she was making to appear calm. Yes, he had decidedly taken a liking to her, to this dainty criminal with the periwinkle eyes. 

‘Well, Madam 

And he paused to savour her anxiety some moments longer. But there was such an intense look on her face, he could feel her reaching out to him with all her being in such a desperate need to know 
the answer, that he took pity. 

‘Well, Madam, | have seen the managing director and arranged for your husband not to be dismissed. The matter is settled.’ 

Then she gave way, overwhelmed by the excess of joy that suddenly flooded over her. Her eyes were filled with tears, and she remained silent, smiling. 

He said it again, stressing the phrase, to convey its full significance: 

‘The matter is settled ... You may return to Le Havre and set your mind at rest.’ 

She understood perfectly: he meant that they would not be arrested, that they were being spared. It wasn’t just that there would be no dismissal, it was the fact that the whole horrible drama would be 
forgotten, buried. Prompted by an instinctive desire to caress, like some sweet domestic pet rubbing itself against its benefactor by way of thanking him, she bent over his hands, kissed them, and 
pressed them to her cheeks. And this time he had not withdrawn them, extremely moved himself at the tender charm of this display of gratitude. 

‘Only’, he went on, trying to reassume his stern demeanour, ‘mind and make sure you behave yourselves.’ 

‘Yes, Sir!’ 

But he wanted to keep them at his mercy, the man and woman both. He alluded to the letter. 


‘Remember that the file is here, and that at the slightest misdemeanour everything can be reopened ... Above all, advise your husband to cease involving himself in politics. On that particular subject 
we will be merciless. | know that he has already compromised himself, I’ve been told about that unfortunate quarrel with the Sub-Prefect. | mean, he’s said to be a republican, and that is detestable ... 
Do you understand? Either he behaves himself, or we shall silence him. It is as simple as that.’ 

She had risen to her feet, in a hurry now to be out of the house in order to give full rein to the joy which was bursting within her. 

‘Sir, we shall do as you say, we shall be as you wish us to be ... No matter when, no matter where, your word is our command: | am yours.’ 

He had begun to smile again, with that weary smile touched with the disdain of a man who has drunk for a long time of the vanity of all things. 

‘Oh, | shan’t take advantage, Madam, | don’t any more.’ 

And he himself opened the door of the study for her. On her way out she turned round twice, her face radiant with continuing gratitude. 

Séverine walked along the Rue du Rocher like a woman possessed. She realised that she was going up the street, for no reason at all; and she came down it again, crossing the road to no particular 
purpose, at the risk of being run over. It all came from a need to be on the move, to gesture, to cry out. Already she understood why they were being let off, and she found herself saying: 

‘My goodness but they're scared! There’s not much danger of any of them stirring all this up again, I’ve been totally stupid to torture myself like this. It's obvious ... Oh, what luck, I’m saved, and this 
time saved for good! ... And | don’t care, I’m going to have to frighten that husband of mine into behaving himself ... Saved, saved, what luck!’ 

As she was coming out of the Rue Saint-Lazare, she saw from a jeweller’s clock that it was twenty minutes to six. 

‘| know, I'll treat myself to a slap-up dinner. I’ve still got time.’ 

Opposite the station she chose the most expensive restaurant, and once seated on her own at a little table with a spotless white table-cloth beside the front window, from which she delightedly observed 
all the comings and goings in the street, she ordered a choice meal of oysters, fillet of sole, a wing of roast chicken ... The least she deserved was to make up for her awful lunch. She devoured 
everything, finding the wheaten bread particularly delicious, and ordered another little treat for herself, some beignets soufflés. Then, having drunk her coffee, she hurried out, for she only had a few 
minutes left in which to catch the express. 

On leaving her, Jacques had returned home to change into his work clothes and proceeded immediately to the depot, where he usually arrived only half an hour before his engine was due to leave. He 
had ended up relying on the good offices of Pecqueux to carry out the inspection, even though, more often than not, the fireman was drunk. But on this occasion, filled with tender thoughts as he was, 
he began to have instinctive misgivings and determined to check for himself that all working parts were in good order—especially as that morning, on their way from Le Havre, he thought he had noticed 
the engine needing more power for less work. 

In the vast enclosed shed, black with soot and lit by tall, grimy windows, there among the other engines standing idle, Jacques’s locomotive was already positioned at the head of a track, ready to leave 
first. A depot fireman had just stoked the fire, and red cinders were dropping into the ashpit. It was one of those two-coupled express engines, a giant of refined elegance, with its great, lightweight 
wheels connected by limbs of steel, its breast huge, its haunches sleek and powerful, manifesting all the logical order and certainty that constitute the sovereign beauty of these metal creatures, 
precision allied to power. Like the other engines belonging to the Compagnie de l'Ouest, it bore as well as its own number the name of a station, that of Lison, a station in the Cotentin. But Jacques had 
affectionately turned this into a woman’s name, La Lison, a name he would utter in fond tones. 

And it was true that he had really loved this engine of his ever since he had started driving her four years ago. He had had others, the docile and the awkward, the courageous and the lazy; he knew 
that each one had its own character and that many of them were not up to much, rather like those of the flesh-and-blood variety; with the result that, if he loved this one, it was because she really did 
have the rare qualities of a good woman. Thanks to her good steam flow, she was gentle, obedient, easy to start, regular and unflagging in her action. Of course people said that, if she started so easily, 
that was due to the excellent steel tyres on the wheels and above all to the perfect adjustment of the slide-valves; just as, if she steamed so much on so little fuel, people put that down to the quality of 
the copper in the tubes and the happy disposition of the boiler. But he knew that there was more to it, for other engines that were identically designed and built with identical care did not manifest any 
of her qualities. The mystery of manufacture had given her a soul, that something that the chance blows of a hammer can bring to metal, that an assembly worker's hand can lend to the individual parts: 
the engine’s personality, its life. 

He loved her therefore, La Lison, in the manner of the grateful male, this Lison who stopped and started promptly like a vigorous and amenable mare; he loved her because she earned him extra money 
on top of his fixed salary, thanks to the bonuses for fuel economy. She steamed so well that she did in fact save large amounts of coal. And he had only one thing with which to reproach her, she 
needed too much greasing: the cylinders especially devoured unreasonable quantities of grease, a constant hunger it was, absolute gluttony. Vainly he had tried to get her to moderate her appetite. 
But she became breathless at once, that was just the way she was. He had resigned himself to tolerating this voracious passion, rather as one shuts one’s eyes to a particular vice in persons who are 
otherwise full of sterling qualities; and he was content to joke with his fireman that like many a beautiful woman she was always slapping on the grease. 

While the fire roared and La Lison gradually built up a head of steam, Jacques walked round her, inspecting every part of her, trying to discover why she had consumed more lubricant than usual that 
morning. He could find nothing, she was gleaming and spotless, with that cheerful spotlessness which bespeaks the tender loving care of a driver. He was forever cleaning and polishing; on arrival 
especially, he would rub her vigorously, the way one rubs down steaming animals after a race, taking advantage of the fact that she was hot to remove various stains and runs. He never rushed her 
either but kept her to an even pace, making sure not to fall behind schedule, because that meant having to make unwelcome bursts of speed later on. Moreover the two of them had lived so well 
together that not once in four years had he had to lodge a complaint about her, in the depot's register where the drivers record their requests for repairs, particularly the bad drivers, who, being either 
lazy or drunk, were always quarrelling with their engines. But today it troubled him, it really did, this wanton appetite for grease; and there was something else too, something deep down which he 
couldn't put his finger on, that he had never felt before, an uneasiness, a mistrust of her, as if he doubted her and sought assurance that there would be no untoward behaviour once they were underway. 
However, Pecqueux was not there, and Jacques let fly when he finally did appear, the worse for wear after lunch with a friend. Normally the two men got on very well together, throughout the long hours 
of companionship which took them from one end of the line to the other, rattling along side by side, without a word, brought together by a common need and common dangers. Although he was more 
than ten years younger, the driver behaved in a fatherly way towards his fireman and covered up for his lapses, letting him sleep for an hour when he was too drunk; and the other man returned this 
tolerance with the good-natured devotion of a faithful dog. Besides, his drunkenness apart, he was an excellent worker and experienced at his job. It must be said that he too loved La Lison that in itself 
was all that it required for the two men to get on. Together the pair of them and the engine constituted a regular ménage a trois, and never so much as a quarrel. Hence Pecqueux, dumbstruck at being 
so ill received, looked at Jacques in yet greater surprise when he heard him grumbling and voicing his doubts about her. 

‘What are you talking about? But she’s going like a bird!’ 

‘No, no, I’m not happy.’ 

And despite the fact that each part was in good order, he continued to shake his head. He tried the hand-levers, checked that the steam-valve was working properly. He climbed on to the footplate, and 
filled the lubricant cups of each cylinder himself; while the fireman wiped the dome, on which there were still slight traces of rust. The rod on the sand-box was working well, everything should have set 
his mind at rest. The trouble was that La Lison no longer had sole possession of his heart. Another affection was growing there, for that slim, fragile creature he could still see sitting next to him, on the 
park bench, with her beguiling vulnerability, and her need to be loved and protected. Never before, even when some circumstance beyond his control had made him late and he was hurling his engine 
forward at eighty kilometres an hour, never had he thought of the risk to passengers. And here he was, the very thought of taking this woman back to Le Havre, this woman he had almost hated this 
morning and whom it had annoyed him to bring, now filling him with anxiety, with fear at the prospect of an accident, in which he could imagine her being injured through some fault of his own, and 
dying in his arms. From this moment on he counted love among his responsibilities: and La Lison, under suspicion, had better behave herself if she wanted to preserve her reputation as a good runner. 
Six o’clock struck. Jacques and Pecqueux climbed up on to the little metal bridge connecting the tender to the engine; and after the fireman had opened the steam-cock at a sign from his chief, a 
swirling cloud of white vapour filled the blackness of the shed. Then, responding to the regulator as it was gradually turned by the driver, La Lison set off, making her way out of the depot and whistling 
for a clear road. Almost at once she was permitted to enter the Batignolles tunnel. But at the Pont de l'Europe it was necessary to wait; and it was not a moment before the scheduled time when the 
pointsman sent her down to the six-thirty express, to which two station-workers firmly coupled her. 

Only five minutes remained before they were due to depart, and Jacques was leaning out, surprised not to see Séverine among the press of travellers. He was quite certain that she would not board 
the train without coming to have a word with him. At last she appeared, late, almost running. And sure enough, she came the length of the train, stopping only when she reached the engine, her face 
glowing, exultant with joy. 

Her little feet hoisted her up and she lifted her face, laughing. 

‘Don't worry, here | am.’ 

He too began to laugh, happy that she had arrived. 

‘Good, good, that’s all right then.’ 

But she raised herself still further on tiptoe, and continued in a whisper: 

‘My friend, | am a happy woman, a very happy woman ... I’ve had a great stroke of luck ... Everything | wanted.’ 

He understood perfectly, and it gave him huge pleasure. 

Then, as she was dashing off again, she turned and added jokingly: 

‘So you make sure now, and don’t go smashing me to pieces!’ 

‘As if | would! You needn't worry about that.’ 

But the doors were slamming shut. Séverine just had time to board; and Jacques, at a signal from his chief guard, pulled on the whistle and opened the regulator. Off they set. It was the same departure 
as that of the ill-fated train in February, at the same time, to the accompaniment of the same station bustle, the same sounds, the same smoke. Only it was still daylight, a clear evening of utter 
peacefulness. Séverine stood with her head out of the window, watching. And up on La Lison, on the right of the cab, Jacques, warmly dressed in woollen overall and trousers, with his cloth-sided 
goggles tied at the back beneath his cap, kept his eyes firmly on the track, repeatedly leaning out beyond the glass screen in order to see better. Rudely jolted by the shuddering of the locomotive that 
he did not even notice, he had his right hand on the gearwheel, like a pilot at his helm, and was continually turning it imperceptibly this way and that, slackening or increasing the speed; while with his 
left hand he kept pulling on the whistle, for the way out of Paris is difficult and full of hazards. He pulled the whistle at each level-crossing, each station, each tunnel, at each long curve in the track. A 
red signal showing up in the distance, amidst the fading light, he gave a long request for the road, and passed like a roll of thunder. He scarcely took the time to dart an occasional glance at the 
pressure-gauge, turning the little wheel of the injector whenever the pressure reached ten kilograms. And it was always to the track ahead that his eyes returned, utterly attentive to the tiniest details, 
so rapt that he saw nothing else, that he did not even feel the wind blowing around him like a hurricane. The pressure-gauge dropped, and he lifted the ratchet to open the firebox door; and Pecqueux, 
accustomed to this movement, understood, broke up some coal with a hammer, and then spread it with his shovel in an even layer over the whole width of the grate. A searing heat burned their legs; 
then, with the door shut, the icy cold wind blew once more. Night was falling, and Jacques became twice as careful. He had rarely known La Lison more obedient: he possessed her, bestriding her as 
he pleased, with the absolute authority of a master; and yet he did not slacken his iron grip, treating her like some tamed beast of which one must continue to be wary. And there behind him, on the 
speeding train, he could see a delicate face, yielding itself up to him, trusting and smiling. It made him tremble slightly, and he clasped the gear-wheel more firmly still, his eyes piercing the gathering 
darkness, fixedly, in search of red lights. After the junctions at Asniéres and Colombes, he had breathed somewhat more easily. As far as Mantes everything was fine, there was a level stretch where 
the train had an easy run. After Mantes he had to urge La Lison on a little so that she would take a fairly steep climb, of about half a league. Then, without slowing, he launched her down the gentle 
incline of the Rolleboise tunnel, all two and a half kilometres of it that she covered in scarcely three minutes. There was just one more tunnel, the one at Roulle, near Gaillon, before Sotteville with its 
dreaded station that was rendered especially perilous by the complexity of its lines, the continual shunting, and the constant clutter of traffic. Every ounce of strength he possessed was concentrated 
in his watchful eyes and in the hand with which he drove; and La Lison, whistling, her smoke trailing, raced through Sotteville at full steam, and did not stop before Rouen, from where she set off again, 
a little more sedate now, and proceeding more slowly as she took the climb towards Malaunay. The moon had risen, particularly bright, its white brilliance allowing Jacques to make out the smallest 
bush, even the stones on the roads, as they hurtled past. Glancing to the right on leaving the Malaunay tunnel, momentarily disconcerted by the shadow cast across the track by a tall tree, he recognized 
the remote spot, a clump of brushwood, where he had witnessed the murder. The countryside slid past, a rugged wilderness of endless hillocks and dark, wooded hollows, pitted and desolate. Then, 
at La Croix-de-Maufras, beneath the motionless moon, came the sudden glimpse of the house standing at an angle, abandoned and derelict, its shutters eternally closed, and a place of grim melancholy. 
And once again, without knowing why but this time more than ever, Jacques felt his chest tighten, as if he were passing before his own doom. But at once his eye caught another image. Beside the 
Misards’ house, leaning on the crossing gate, was Flore. He saw her every trip now, standing at the same spot, waiting, looking out for him. She did not move, she simply turned her head, to follow him 
a moment longer amidst the flash that was already bearing him away. Her tall figure stood out, a dark shape against the white light, and her golden hair gleamed like fire in the pale gold of the moon. 
Jacques, having spurred La Lison on to take the climb at Motteville, gave her a short breather along the Balbec plateau before finally sending her hurtling down the steepest slope on the line, from 


Saint-Romain to Harfleur, a distance of three leagues which the engines devour at the gallop like crazed beasts with the scent of the stables in their nostrils. And he was totally exhausted when, amidst 
the noise and smoke of their arrival at Le Havre station, Séverine, before returning up to her flat, came rushing towards him to say, in her warm and cheerful way: ‘Thank you. See you tomorrow.’ 

232 
A MONTH went by, and a great calm had once more descended upon the flat which the Roubauds occupied on the first floor of the station, above the waiting-rooms. For them, for their neighbours 
along the corridor, and for this whole little world of railway workers, subjected as they were to a clockwork existence by the steady revolutions of the timetable, life had resumed its monotonous course. 
And it was as though nothing violent or out of the ordinary had ever occurred. 
The scandalous Grandmorin affair that there had been so much talk about, was now quietly being forgotten, and the file was about to be closed in view of the apparent inability of the authorities to find 
the guilty man. After a further fortnight’s detention, Denizet, the examining magistrate, had ordered the case against Cabuche to be dropped on the grounds of insufficient evidence; and a police myth 
was beginning to form, the implausible tale of an elusive, anonymous murderer, an adventurer in crime, capable of being in more than one place at the same time, who was held responsible for every 
murder but who disappeared into thin air the moment an officer of the law appeared. Only occasionally now did the odd joke about this imaginary killer resurface in the pages of the opposition press 
that was in a ferment at the approach of the general election. The high-handedness of Prefects or the attempts of those in power to put pressure on various individuals furnished it daily with alternative 
subjects for its indignant articles; so much so that, with the newspapers no longer bothering about the affair, it had ceased to be the object of the public’s avid curiosity. Nobody even talked about it any 
more. 
What had finally restored calm to the Roubaud household was the happy resolution of their other problem, the one potentially posed by Grandmorin’s will. On the advice of Madam Bonnehon, the 
Lachesnayes had finally consented not to contest the will for fear of reviving the scandal, being in any case highly uncertain as to how the case might turn out. And having now entered into possession 
of their legacy, the Roubauds had for the past week found themselves the proud owners of the house and garden at La Croix-de-Maufras, estimated to be worth some forty thousand francs. They had 
immediately decided to sell the house, this place of depravity and bloody deeds which haunted them like a nightmare and where they would never have dared to sleep for fear of the ghosts of the 
past—and to sell the whole thing just as it was, furniture included, without repairing it or even removing the dust. But as it would have sold at public auction for a price too far below its real value, there 
being few buyers ready to bury themselves away in such a remote setting, they had decided to wait for someone to take a fancy to the place, and so had been content to hang an enormous sign on 
the front of it that could be easily read from the trains that were constantly passing. This appeal in large letters, a wilderness for sale, added to the sorry spectacle of closed shutters and a garden 
overrun by brambles. Roubaud had absolutely refused to go there, even in passing, to do some things that needed to be done. So Séverine had gone herself one afternoon; and she had left the keys 
with the Misards, asking them to show people round should any prospective purchasers turn up. Such persons could have moved in within a matter of hours, for the house was fully furnished down to 
the bedlinen in the cupboards. 
And so, having no further cause for concern, the Roubauds were content to let each day go by in sleepy expectation of the next. The house would be sold in the end, they would invest the money from 
it, and everything would be fine. In fact they simply forgot about it, and lived as though they would never move out of the three rooms which they currently occupied: the dining-room that gave directly 
on to the corridor, the moderately spacious bedroom on the right, and the tiny, airless kitchen on the left. Even the station roof outside their windows, that slope of zinc which blocked out the view like 
a prison wall, instead of exasperating them as it used to, now seemed to soothe them and to add to the sense of never-ending peacefulness, of reassuring tranquillity, in which they slumbered. At least 
you could not be seen by the neighbours, prying eyes were not always peering in to see what you were up to; and now, with the arrival of spring, their only complaint was the stifling heat and the 
dazzling reflections bouncing off the zinc during these first days of warm sunshine. Reaction had set in following the dreadful shock which had caused them to live for nearly two months in a continual 
tremble, and they revelled dumbly in their growing torpor. All they asked was to remain where they were, simply content to be, without fear, without pain. Never had Roubaud shown himself to be a 
more punctual or conscientious worker. When working on the day shift, he would go down to the station at 5 a.m. and not return home for his meal until 10 o’clock; then he went back down at 11 and 
continued until five in the afternoon that in all made eleven hours at work. During the night shift, when he was on duty from five in the afternoon until five in the morning, he did not even have the short 
break for a meal at home, since he had supper in his office. He bore this hard servitude with a kind of satisfaction, seeming to delight in it, concerning himself with the minutest details, wanting to see 
and do everything himself, as if he had found oblivion in this exhaustion and had discovered that it restored balance and normality to his life. For her part, Séverine was almost always on her own, being 
a ‘widow’ one week and seeing Roubaud only at lunch and dinner the other; and she appeared to have been overtaken by a passion for housework. Normally she would sit doing embroidery, leaving 
the housework that she hated, to an old woman, Mére Simon, who came in from nine until noon. But ever since she had found herself once more left to her own devices at home and confident of 
remaining there, her head had been filled with thoughts of cleaning and tidying. Now she only sat down if she had had a good sort-out. Besides which, both of them slept soundly. Neither during their 
rare private conversations, nor at mealtimes, nor on the occasions when they shared a bed, did they ever once mention the affair again; and they must have thought that it was all over, dead and buried. 
For Séverine especially, life thus became once more thoroughly undemanding. Her periods of indolence returned, and she resumed her practice of leaving the housework to Mére Simon in the manner 
of a young lady suited only to the most delicate needlework. She had started on an interminable piece of work, a whole bedspread to embroider that threatened to take her a lifetime. She would rise 
quite late, happy to remain alone in bed listening to the comforting sound of the trains, their arrivals and departures marking the advance of the hours with the precision of a clock. During the early days 
of their marriage she had been unsettled by the violent noises coming from the station, the whistle-blasts, the thud of the turntables, the rumblings that sounded like thunder, and the sudden vibrations, 
like earthquakes, that made both her and the furniture shake. Then, little by little, she grew used to it, and the clamorous, vibrant station became part of her life; and now it gave her pleasure, her tranquil 
repose was founded upon all this bustle and din. Before lunch she would wander about from room to room, chatting with the cleaning-lady, her own hands idle. Then she would spend long afternoons 
seated by the dining-room window, with her needlework more often than not lying on her lap, quite happy to do nothing. The weeks when her husband came home in the early hours and went to bed, 
she could hear him snoring until evening; in fact for her these had become the good weeks, like the ones she used to have before she was married, when she had the whole bed to herself, and then 
spent her time as she pleased, with a whole free day stretching ahead of her. She hardly ever went out, and all she could see of Le Havre was the smoke from the nearby factories, great black swirls 
of it staining the sky above the zinc ridge-flashing that blocked her view just a few yards from where she sat. The town was there, behind that eternal wall; she could always sense its presence but her 
frustration at not being able to see it had eventually given way to quiet acceptance. Five or six flower-pots planted with wallflowers and verbena made a little garden for her to tend in the gutter of the 
station roof, blooms to brighten her solitary life. Sometimes she spoke of herself as though she were a recluse, living in the middle of a wood. Only Roubaud, when he had a spare minute, would venture 
out of the window: then he would walk to the end of the gutter and climb the zinc slope to perch on top of the ridge, above the Cours Napoléon; and there he would finally light his pipe, out in the open 
air, overlooking the town spread out at his feet, and the docks with their tall forest of masts, and the sea, a vast expanse of pale green stretching to infinity. 
It seemed as though the same somnolence had overtaken the other railwaymen’s households, those of the Roubauds’ neighbours. Their corridor that usually whistled with the terrible winds of gossip, 
was also gradually going to sleep. When Philoméne visited Madam Lebleu, one could scarcely even hear the murmur of their voices. Both of them being surprised to see how things were turning out, 
they now spoke of the assistant station-master only in scornful commiseration: well, of course, his wife had been up to all sorts in Paris, to make sure he kept his job; whatever you said, he was a 
marked man, and people would always have their suspicions about him. And as the ticket-clerk’s wife was now convinced that her neighbours no longer had the power to reclaim her flat, she simply 
treated them with great disdain, walking past them very stiffly without acknowledging them. So much so that she had even begun to irritate Philoméne, who called less often now: she found her too 
proud, it was no fun any more. For something to do, nevertheless, Madam Lebleu continued to keep watch on the carryings-on between Miss Guichon and Sir Dabadie, the station-master but still 
without ever catching them in the act. Out in the corridor the silent shuffling of her felt-soled slippers was all that remained. Things having thus gradually quietened down, a month elapsed, of total 
peace, like the long sleep that follows a great catastrophe. 
But at the Roubauds’ one thing still remained both as a painful reminder and as a source of further anxiety: a particular spot on the dining-room floor upon which their eyes could never chance to fall 
without their feeling once more troubled by unease. This was, to the left of the window, the oak block which they had removed and then replaced in order to hide the watch and the ten thousand francs 
taken from Grandmorin’s body, together with a purse containing about three hundred francs in gold coins. Roubaud had removed the watch and money from the man’s pockets only to make it look like 
robbery. He was no thief, and he would have starved to death right next to it, he was given to saying, rather than spend a single centime or attempt to sell the watch. The money of that old man, who'd 
degraded his wife and got his just deserts, money stained with blood and filth, no! no! that money was too dirty for any honest man to touch. He quite forgot about the house at La Croix-de-Maufras, 
this gift he was ready to accept: it was only the fact of going through the victim's pockets, of those banknotes stolen during the abominable act of murder that revolted him and gave him a bad conscience, 
causing him to recoil in disgust and apprehension. However, he had not yet been able to bring himself to burn them or to go and throw the watch and purse into the sea some evening. While simple 
prudence counselled him to it, a deeper instinct protested within him against such destruction. Unconsciously he respected these things, he could never have brought himself to destroy such a sum. 
Initially, on the first night, he had buried it all under his pillow, believing nowhere else to be sufficiently secure. During the days which followed, he had racked his brains trying to think of a possible 
hiding-place, and chosen a different one every morning, at the slightest noise, for fear of being searched by the police. Never had he exercised his imagination so greatly. Then one day, having run out 
of clever ideas and tired of being afraid, he simply couldn't be bothered to remove the money and watch from where he had hidden them the previous evening, at the edge of the parquet floor; and now 
nothing in the world could have induced him to go near it, it was like some charnel-house, a gaping hole of horror and death where ghosts lay in wait for him. He even avoided walking on that particular 
block of flooring; for it gave him an unpleasant sensation, as if he could feel a slight jolt in his legs. Séverine, when she sat by the window in the afternoons, would move her chair back so as not to be 
directly above this corpse they kept under their floor. They did not talk to each other about it and tried to convince themselves that they would get used to it but eventually they grew more and more 
irritated at finding it always there and to feel its nagging presence beneath their feet at every hour of the day. And this uneasiness was even more singular given that they were not in the least 
disconcerted by the knife, that fine new knife the wife had bought and the husband had driven into a lover’s throat. They had simply given it a wash, and it now lay at the bottom of a drawer. Mére Simon 
used it occasionally to cut bread. 
At the same time Roubaud had recently introduced a new source of disturbance into their tranquil existence—and one which was gradually increasing—by obliging Jacques to visit them on a regular 
basis. The driver's duty roster brought him to Le Havre three times a week: on Mondays from 10.35 a.m. till 6.20 p.m., and on Thursdays and Saturdays, from 11.05 p.m. till 6.40 a.m. And on the first 
Monday after Séverine’s trip, the assistant station-master had insisted. 
‘Look here, mate, you've just got to come and have a meal with us ... Goodness me, you've been ever so kind to my wife. You must at least let me say thank you.’ 
Twice in one month Jacques had accepted to lunch with them like this. It was as though Roubaud was embarrassed at the long silences which now occurred when he ate alone with his wife and found 
it a relief to have a guest with them. He would immediately remember all his old stories, and start chatting and joking. 
‘Come again as often as you can! You can see you're not in the way.’ 
One Thursday evening, all cleaned up and about to go to bed, Jacques had met Roubaud strolling round the depot; and despite the late hour, the latter, not wanting to return home on his own, had 
made the young man walk back to the station with him and then dragged him off to his flat. Séverine was still up, reading. They had had a drink together and even played cards until past midnight. 
And now these Monday lunches were becoming a regular event, as were the little parties on Thursday and Saturday evenings. If his colleague missed a day, Roubaud would himself go looking for him 
and reproach him for neglecting them. He was becoming increasingly morose, and he was really only ever cheerful now when he was with his new friend. This fellow who'd given him such a dreadful 
fright at first, and who by rights should now have been the object of his hatred as the one witness, the one living reminder, of the dreadful things he wanted to forget, had on the contrary become 
indispensable to him, perhaps precisely because the man knew and had not talked. It was something they had in common, like a very strong bond, a kind of complicity. Often Roubaud would look 
knowingly at the other man and shake his hand in a sudden burst of emotion which went well beyond the mere expression of camaraderie. 
But above all Jacques offered them a distraction in their domestic life. Séverine, too, would greet him gaily, uttering a little cry the moment he walked in, as a woman stirred by the prospect of pleasure. 
She would drop everything, her embroidery or her book, and in talk and laughter make her escape from the grey slumber in which she spent her days. 
‘Oh, it is good of you to come! | thought of you when | heard the express.’ 
It was always a special occasion when he lunched with them. She already knew his tastes and would go out herself to fetch fresh eggs for him: and it was all done in a kindly way, in the manner of a 
good housewife receiving the friend of the house, and without his being able as yet to discern anything other than a desire to please and the need for some amusement. 
‘And you must come again next Monday, you know! We'll be having cream!’ 
Nevertheless, a month later, by which time he was now an established visitor, the rift between the Roubauds had widened. She, for her part, found it increasingly agreeable to have the bed to herself 
and contrived to be there as seldom as possible at the same time as her husband; and he, who had been so passionate, so brutal even, in the early days of their marriage, made no effort to stop her. 
He had loved her without delicacy, and she had resigned herself to it with the submissiveness of a compliant wife, thinking that that was how things were but otherwise finding no pleasure in it. Yet ever 
since the crime, and without her knowing quite why, it had filled her with considerable repugnance. It played on her nerves, frightened her. One evening, the candle still burning, she shrieked: there on 
top of her, in that red, convulsed face, she thought she had seen the face of the murderer; and thenceforward she trembled every time with the horrible sensation that the murder was being committed 
there and then, as though he had shoved her on to her back at knife-point. It was ridiculous but her heart pounded in terror. In fact he forced himself on her less and less now, sensing her too resistant 
for his own pleasure. It was as though the weariness and indifference that normally comes with age had been brought on in them by this dreadful crime and the spilling of blood. On nights when they 


could not avoid being together, they each slept on the edge of the bed. And Jacques was quite clearly contributing to this process of separation in that his presence was gradually making them less 
exclusively taken up with each other. He was releasing them from one another. 

Roubaud, meanwhile, experienced no remorse. Until the file on the case was closed, he had merely been worried about what might happen; and now his greatest anxiety was that he might lose his 
job. As things stood, he had no regrets. Perhaps, though, if he had had to start all over again, he would not have involved his wife; for women are quick to panic, and now he was losing his wife because 
he had placed too great a burden upon her shoulders. He would have remained her master if he had not descended with her into the terrified and quarrelsome companionship of crime. But that was 
how things were, he would just have to get used to it; especially as he had to make a real mental effort to put himself back in the frame of mind which had led him, in the wake of her confession, to 
consider the murder necessary to his own survival. It had seemed to him then that, had he not killed this man, he could not have gone on living. Now that jealousy had ceased to burn within him, that 
he no longer felt its intolerable, searing flame, a numbness had overtaken him, as though the blood in his heart had turned thick with all the blood that had been spilled, and the necessity of the murder 
was no longer so evident. It even occurred to him to wonder whether it had all actually been worth killing someone for. Not that this constituted repentance, more a form of disillusion at best, the idea 
that one often does all manner of unspeakable things in order to be happy but without in fact being any the happier. Once so talkative, he would fall into long silences, periods of turbid reflection from 
which he emerged in yet more sombre mood. Every day now, in order to avoid remaining alone with his wife after meals, he would climb up on to the station roof to perch on the gable; and there, in the 
wind coming off the sea, lulled by indeterminate daydreams, he would smoke his pipe and gaze across the town, watching the steamers vanish over the horizon bound for distant waters. 

One evening, Roubaud felt a pang of the fierce jealousy of old. He had been to seek out Jacques at the depot and was bringing him back home for a drink when he met Henri Dauvergne, the chief 
guard, coming down the stairs. The latter looked embarrassed and explained that he had just been to see Madam Roubaud on an errand from his sisters. The truth was that for some time now he had 
been pursuing Séverine in the hope of a conquest. 

Opening the door, Roubaud shouted roughly at his wife: 

‘What the hell was he doing here again? You know | can’t stand him!’ 

‘But it was only about an embroidery pattern, dear.’ 

‘I'll give him embroidery all right. Do you think I’m daft enough not to know what he came looking for? ... Just you watch yourself!’ 

He was advancing towards her, his fists clenched, and she was backing away, white as a sheet, astonished at the force of this outburst after the quiet indifference they had felt towards each other of 
late. But already he was beginning to calm down, and he tuned to his companion: 

‘It's true, you know, these fellows turn up on your doorstep and think the wife’s going to throw herself at ‘em while the husband shuts his eyes and thinks what an honour! It makes my blood boil, it does 
... You know what I'd do if it happened to me? I’d strangle my wife, there and then. | would. And that little upstart had better not be back, or I'll give him what for ... It makes you sick, doesn’t it?’ 
Jacques, extremely embarrassed by this scene, was at a loss as to how he should react. Was this exaggerated display of anger for his benefit? Was the man trying to warn him? He was reassured to 
hear him cheerfully continue: 

‘Anyway, you silly thing, | know you'd send him packing yourself ... Come on, get us some glasses and come and have a drink with us.’ 

He was patting Jacques on the shoulder, and Séverine, who had also recovered her composure, smiled at the two men. Then they drank together, and spent a pleasant hour. 

Thus did Roubaud bring his wife and colleague together, as though they were all good friends, and without any apparent thought for the possible consequences. In fact this matter of Roubaud’s jealousy 
prompted an even greater sense of intimacy between Jacques and Séverine, a secret affection deepened by confidences shared; for, when he saw her again two days later, Jacques sympathized with 
her over the coarse way she had been treated, and she, moist-eyed, revealed, by the very manner in which her grievances poured involuntarily from her, how little happiness she had found in her 
marriage. From that moment they had something of their own they could discuss, a friendly complicity in which the merest signal soon sufficed. At each visit he would look enquiringly at her to discover 
if she had had any new cause for sadness. She would respond in kind, with a simple flicker of her eyelids. Then their hands reached out for each other, when the husband’s back was turned, and grew 
bolder, communicating in long squeezes, telling each other, with the tips of their warm fingers, of the growing interest they now took in the minutest detail of each other's existence. Rarely did they have 
the good fortune to be together, even for a minute, without Roubaud being present. He was constantly there, between them, in this dreary dining-room; and they made no effort to elude him, it did not 
even occur to them to arrange a meeting elsewhere, in some remote corner of the station. Thus far theirs was a genuine affection, an attraction born of keen sympathy, and he was scarcely an 
impediment to it, since a simple glance or clasp of the hand still sufficed for them to understand each other. 

The first time Jacques whispered in Séverine’s ear that he would be waiting for her the following Thursday, at midnight behind the depot, she recoiled and snatched her hand away. It was her week of 
freedom, the week when Roubaud was on night shift. But it had unsettled her greatly to think of leaving the flat and going off to meet this man all that way through the darkness of the station. She 
experienced a confusion she had never known before, the fear of the inexperienced virgin who can feel her heart beat faster; and she did not yield at once, for almost a fortnight he had to keep asking 
her until she finally consented, despite the fact that she herself ardently longed to make this nocturnal journey. It was the beginning of June, and the evenings were becoming oppressively warm, barely 
cooled by the sea breeze. Three times already he had waited for her, hoping always that she would come and meet him despite her refusal. That evening she had said no once again; but there was no 
moon this particular night, the sky was overcast, and not a single star gleamed above the sultry haze. And as he stood there, in the shadows, he saw her come at last, treading silently, dressed in black. 
It was so dark that she could have brushed past without seeing him if he had not caught her in his arms and kissed her. She gave a slight, tremulous cry. Then, laughing, she allowed her lips to linger 
on his. But that was all, not once would she accept to sit with him in any of the various sheds that were all around. They walked, and they talked in low voices, pressing close together. There was a 
huge open space here, taken up by the depot and its buildings, the whole area between the Rue Verte and the Rue Francois-Mazeline, each of which cuts across the tracks at a level-crossing: it was 
like some immense wasteland, full of sidings and water tanks and hydrants, of buildings of every sort, the two great engine-sheds, the Sauvagnats’ little house surrounded by its pocket-handkerchief 
of a vegetable patch, the huts that housed the repair workshops, the quarters where the drivers and firemen slept; and nothing could have been easier than to hide away in all this, to vanish from sight 
as in the middle of a wood, among its deserted alleys and unfathomable paths. For an hour they enjoyed this delicious privacy, unburdening their hearts of all the affectionate reflections which had 
been accumulating for so long, waiting to be said; for she would hear only of affection, she had told him at once that she would never be his, that it simply would not do to sully this pure friendship of 
which she was so proud, that they needed to be able to respect each other. Then he accompanied her to the Rue Verte, and their mouths met once more, in a long kiss. And home she went. 

At that very hour, in the assistant station-masters’ office, Roubaud was beginning to doze off in the old leather armchair from which he would rise, with aching limbs, some twenty times a night. Until 
nine o'clock he had to see the evening trains in and out. The fish train in particular kept him busy, with all the shunting and coupling and the despatch dockets that had to be carefully checked. Then, 
when the Paris express had arrived and been uncoupled, he would sit alone at a corner of the office table and have his supper, a piece of cold meat between two slices of bread that he had brought 
down with him. The last train, a slow from Rouen, came in at half-past midnight. And then a profound silence would descend on the deserted platforms; only a handful of gas-lamps were left burning, 
and the whole station fell into a slumber, in the flickering semi-darkness. Of the station staff there remained only two foremen and four or five workmen, under the orders of the assistant station-master. 
And even they were snoring away like troopers, stretched out on the floor of the sleeping-quarters; while Roubaud, obliged to wake them at the slightest alert, could only doze, ear cocked. In case 
tiredness should get the better of him towards dawn, he would set his alarm-clock for five, the time at which he had to be up and ready to see in the first train from Paris. But sometimes, especially 
recently, he had not been able to sleep, and insomnia had kept him fidgeting uncomfortably in his chair. Then he would go out and do his rounds, walking as far as the pointsman’s hut where he would 
linger briefly to have a word. The huge black sky and the supreme peace of the night would eventually calm his fever. Since being involved in a fight with intruders he had been armed with a revolver 
that he carried loaded in his pocket. And around he would go, often until dawn, stopping the moment he thought he saw the darkness stir, and walking on again in vague regret that he had not had to 
shoot, finally relieved when the sky lightened and drew the great pale phantom of the station out of the shadows. Now that it was getting light by three, he would go back and slump in his armchair, 
where he fell fast asleep, until the alarm-clock roused him, startled, to his feet. 

Every fortnight, on the Thursday and the Saturday, Séverine would go to meet Jacques; and one night, as she was telling him about the revolver with which her husband was armed, they became 
anxious. Roubaud, it was true, never went as far as the depot. None the less this lent a semblance of danger to their walks that further added to their charm. In particular they had found a perfect spot: 
it was behind the Sauvagnats’ house, a sort of alleyway between two enormous piles of coal that made it seem like the one solitary street in a strange city of great square palaces built of black marble. 
They were completely out of sight there, and at the end of the alleyway was a little tool-shed in which a heap of empty sacks would have made the softest of beds. But when a sudden shower one 
Saturday had forced them to take shelter there, she had insisted on remaining standing, yielding only her lips to him, in never-ending kisses. In these she abandoned her modesty and gave her breath 
to be drunk, greedily, as a favour to a friend. And when, roused to passion, he tried to take her, she would resist, each time tearfully giving the same reasons. Why did he want to make her unhappy 
like this? It was such a tender thing, it seemed to her, to love each other without all the dirtiness of sex! Soiled at sixteen by the depravity of that old man whose bloody spectre haunted her, and later 
abused by the brutal appetites of her husband, she had retained a childlike innocence, a virginal purity, all the charming bashfulness of a passion that knows notitself. What delighted her about Jacques 
was his gentleness, his obedient willingness to cease running his hands over her as soon as she took them gently in her own, feeble though hers were. For the first time she was in love, and she did 
not give herself because, precisely, it would have spoiled her love to belong to him at once as she had to the other two men. Her unconscious desire was to prolong such a delicious sensation for ever, 
to become the young girl again, before she had been defiled, to have a sweetheart the way one does at fifteen, kissing on the mouth behind doors. And, his moments of feverish passion apart, he made 
no demands on her, content to go along with this voluptuous deferral of felicity. Like her he felt as though he were returning to his childhood, as though love were just beginning, love which until then 
had been nothing but a source of horror. If he was amenable and withdrew his hands as soon as she removed them, it was because deep down in his feelings of love there remained an unspoken fear, 
a great uncertainty that made him worry that he might be confusing desire with his old urge to murder. This woman who herself had killed was like his flesh’s dream come true. That he was cured 
seemed to him every day more certain, since he had held her for hours, her arms around his neck, his mouth on hers, drinking in her soul, without feeling that crazed desire to be her master by cutting 
her throat. But he still didn’t dare; and it was so good to wait like this, to leave it to their love to bring them together, when the right moment came and their willed resistance faded in each other's arms. 
And so their happy meetings followed one upon the other, and they never for a moment tired of seeing each other again and walking together in the darkness, between the great piles, of coal that 
rendered the surrounding darkness yet blacker still. 

One night in July, Jacques, in order to reach Le Havre on time at 11.05, had to urge La Lison on, as if the stifling heat had made her lazy. Over to his left a storm had been following him ever since 
Rouen, moving up the valley of the Seine with great, blinding flashes of lightning; and from time to time he looked round anxiously, for Séverine was to come and meet him that evening. He was afraid 
that if the storm broke too soon, it might prevent her from coming out. So, having succeeded in reaching the station before the rain, he grew impatient with the endless crowd of passengers still issuing 
from the carriages. 

Roubaud was there, standing on the platform, tied up with the duties of the night shift. 

‘Goodness!’ he laughed, ‘you seem to be in a bit of a hurry to get to bed ... Sleep well.’ 

‘Thanks.’ 

And Jacques, having backed the train out, pulled on the whistle and made for the depot. The folding doors of the huge entrance were open, and La Lison disappeared into the covered engine-shed, a 
kind of gallery about seventy metres long containing two tracks, with room for six locomotives. It was very dark in there, and four gas-lamps scarcely made any impression on the blackness, seeming 
rather to increase it by casting great, moving shadows; only the occasional broad flash of lightning made the skylights and the tall windows on either side seem to burst into flame. And then, as when a 
building is on fire, one could make out the cracked walls, and the roof-beams blackened with soot, the whole shabby dilapidation of a ramshackle building no longer adequate to its purpose. Two 
engines were already standing there, slumbering and cold. 

Immediately Pecqueux began to put out the engine’s fire. He raked it violently, and the cinders fell through the grate into the ashpit. 

‘I'm too hungry to do this, I’m off for something to eat,’ he said. ‘Coming?’ 

Jacques did not reply. Despite being in a hurry, he did not want to leave La Lison before the firebox had been emptied and the boiler drained. It was a point of principle, the practice of a good driver, 
and one from which he never departed. When he had the time, he wouldn't even leave without inspecting the engine and carefully rubbing it down as though he were grooming a favourite animal. 

The water gushed down into the pit, and only then did he say: 

‘Come on, quick.’ 

A tremendous clap of thunder interrupted him. This time the tall windows had stood out so clearly against the flaming sky that one could have counted the broken panes, of which there were many. On 
the left, beside the line of vices used for repairs, a sheet of boiler-plate which had been left upright rang out with the echoing chime of a church bell. The whole of the roof-timbering had cracked. 
‘Bugger me!’ the fireman said simply. 

The driver gestured despairingly. That did it, especially as rain was now deluging down on to the shed. The glass in the roof looked as though it might cave in under the rattling force of the downpour. 
There must have been broken panes up there, too, because it was raining on La Lison, great drops of it, bucketing down. A furious gale was blasting in through the doors that were still open, and it was 
as if the entire shell of the old building was about to be blown away. 


Pecqueux was putting the final touches to the engine. 

‘There! We'll be able to see better tomorrow ... No need to tart her up any more just now...’ 

And then, his thoughts reverting: 

‘Time to eat ... It's too wet for us to tum in yet.’ 

The canteen, in fact, was just around the corner, right next to the depot itself: whereas the Company had had to rent a house, in the Rue Frangois-Mazeline, where there were beds for the drivers and 
firemen staying in Le Havre overnight. In the time it would have taken them to get there in such torrential rain, they would have been soaked to the skin. 

Jacques had to resign himself to following Pecqueux, who had picked up his chiefs small food-basket as though to save him the bother of carrying it. He knew it still contained two slices of cold veal, 
along with some bread and a bottle that had hardly been touched; and this, quite simply, was what was making him hungry. It was raining even harder now, and another clap of thunder had just shaken 
the engine-shed. By the time the two men went out through the small door on the left which led to the canteen, La Lison was already growing cold. She settled into sleep, abandoned there in the 
darkness broken by violent flashes of lightning, beneath the heavy splashes of rain that soaked her haunches. Next to her, water was running from a feeder-tap which had not been properly turned off, 
making a large pool that flowed between her wheels, along the pit. 

But, before going into the canteen, Jacques wanted to clean himself up. Hot water was always available in an adjacent room, where there were tubs to wash in. He took a bar of soap out of his basket 
and removed the grime from his hands and face, black from the journey; and having taken the precaution, as all drivers were advised, to bring a set of clean clothes, he was able to change completely— 
as he always did in fact, as though he were getting dressed up to go out, every time he arrived in Le Havre on a night they were due to meet. Pecqueux was already waiting for him in the canteen, 
having scarcely washed more than the tips of his nose and fingers. 

This canteen consisted simply of a small, bare, yellow-painted room, with only one stove to heat the food on and just one table, fixed to the floor, with a zinc top in place of a table-cloth. Two benches 
completed the furnishing. The men had to bring their own food and ate off paper with the point of a knife. The room was lit by a large window. 

‘Bloody rain!’ Jacques shouted, going over to stand by the window. 

Pecqueux had sat down on a bench, in front of the table. 

‘Aren't you eating then?’ 

‘No, mate, finish the bread and meat if you want ... I’m not hungry.’ 

Without waiting to be asked twice, Pecqueux devoured the veal and finished off the bottle. He often had windfalls like this, since his chief had a small appetite; and he loved him the more, in his dog- 
like devotion, for all the crumbs he picked up after him like this. His mouth full, he continued after a pause: 

‘So what if it’s raining? We made it in time, didn’t we? Mind you, if it keeps up, I’m leaving you to it. It's off next door for me.’ 

He began to laugh, for he made no secret of it; he had had to tell Jacques about himself and Philoméne Sauvagnat so that Jacques wouldn't be surprised to find him sleeping out all those nights he 
went to her. Since her room at her brother's was on the ground floor, next to the kitchen, he had only to tap on the shutter for her to open the window, and in he stepped, simple as that. They'd all had 
their leg over that window, so it was said, every man jack in the station. But now she made do with the fireman, having no need, it seemed, of another. 

‘God damn and blast it,’ Jacques swore beneath his breath, seeing the torrents come on even stronger after a lull. 

Pecqueux, the last mouthful of meat poised on the tip of his knife, again laughed good-naturedly. 

‘So you had something on then this evening, did you? Well, between the pair of us they can hardly accuse us of wearing out the mattresses over there in the Rue Frangois-Mazeline, can they?’ 
Jacques came away from the window abruptly. 

‘What d’you mean?’ 

‘Well, | mean, you've been just like me since the spring, never back till two or three in the morning.’ 

He must know something. Perhaps he had seen them meet. In each dormitory the beds were arranged in pairs, the fireman’s next to the driver's, because they tried to make the two men live as 
intimately as possible, given that they had to co-operate so closely at work. Hence it was not surprising that Pecqueux had noticed Jacques’s irregular pattern of behaviour, since up until then he had 
lived very much to a routine. 

‘| get headaches,’ Jacques replied, saying the first thing that occurred to him. ‘It helps me if | have a walk round at night.’ 

But already the fireman was having none of it. 

‘Oh, you're a free man, you know ... | was only joking ... And what's more, if you're ever in any bother some day, don’t you hesitate to come to me. Because I’m your man, you know, anything you 
want.’ 

Without further elaboration, he ventured to shake him by the hand, nearly crushing it as he pledged himself body and soul. Then he crumpled up the greasy paper in which the meat had been wrapped 
and threw it away, and put the empty bottle back in the basket, carrying out these menial chores in the manner of a methodical servant accustomed to broom and mop. And as the rain was still refusing 
to let up, even though the thunder had stopped, he said: 

‘Well, I'll be off then. I'll leave you to it.’ 

‘Oh well,’ said Jacques, ‘since it’s not going to stop, I'll go and have a lie-down on the camp-bed.’ 

Next to the depot was a room with loose-covered mattresses where the men came and rested, still in their clothes, when they only had three or four hours to wait in Le Havre. Sure enough, as soon as 
he had seen the fireman vanish into the pouring rain in the direction of the Sauvagnats’ house, he decided to make a run for it himself as far as these sleeping-quarters. He did not lie down, however, 
preferring instead to stand by the wide-open door, so overpowering was the heat and stuffiness of the room. By the far wall a driver was stretched out on his back, snoring with his mouth open. 

A few more minutes went by, and Jacques still could not bring himself to give up hope. In his exasperation at this stupid downpour he increasingly felt a mad desire to go to their meeting-place anyway 
and at least have the joy of being there himself, even if he no longer expected Séverine to come. His whole body urged him to it, and finally he departed beneath the rain and arrived at their favourite 
spot, making his way down the black alleyway between the piles of coal. And since the huge drops of rain lashing his face made it impossible to see, he continued on as far as the tool-shed where they 
had sought shelter once before. It seemed to him that there he would feel less alone. 

No sooner had Jacques entered the profound darkness of this retreat when two slender arms enveloped him and warm lips were laid on his. Séverine was there. 

‘My God, so you came?’ 

‘Yes, | saw the storm coming and hurried over before the rain came ... How long you've been!’ 

Her voice faded to a sigh, he had never known her embrace him with such abandon. She slid to the floor, and found herself sitting on the empty sacks, the soft bed which took up a whole corner of the 
shed. And he, dropping down beside her still locked in their embrace, could feel his legs lying across hers. They could not see each other, and their breath wrapped them in a giddy blur, blotting out all 
consciousness of their surroundings. 

But, in the ardent appeal of their kiss, the voice of intimacy had risen also to their lips, like a mingling of their life-blood: 

‘You were waiting for me...’ 

‘Oh, | was waiting for you, waiting and waiting.’ 

And at once, from the very first minute, almost without words, it was she who pulled him towards her, forcing him to take her. She had not intended it. When he had arrived, she had already given up 
hope of seeing him; and just now she had simply been carried away by the unexpected joy of holding him in her arms, by a sudden, irresistible urge to be his, without thought or deliberation. It was so 
because it was meant to be so. The rain beat down still harder on the roof of the shed, and the last train from Paris passed by on its way into the station, rumbling and whistling, making the ground 
shake. 

When eventually Jacques raised himself, he listened with surprise to the rattle of the rain. Where was he, then? And the moment his hand touched the shaft of a hammer lying on the ground that he 
had already felt there when he first sat down, joy flooded through him. So he’d done it? He’d made love to Séverine and he hadn’t grabbed the hammer and smashed her skull in. She was his without 
a fight, without that instinctive desire to sling her dead body over his shoulder like a prey snatched away from others. No longer did he feel that thirsting need to avenge some ancient, dimly remembered 
wrong, the sense of grievance accumulated from male to male ever since that first betrayal in the depths of some cave. No, the possession of this woman wove a powerful spell, she had cured him, 
because he saw her as different, as violent in her weakness, covered in a man’s blood as by a breastplate of horror. She dominated him, for he was the one who had not dared. And it was with tender 
gratitude, the desire to melt into her, that he took her once more in his arms. 

Séverine, too, was abandoning herself totally, overjoyed to be delivered from a struggle whose purpose she no longer understood. Why had she resisted for so long? She had promised herself to him, 
she ought to have given herself, since there could only be pleasure and sweetness in it. Now she saw clearly that she had always wanted to, even when it had seemed so good to wait. All that kept her 
heart and body alive was this need for one absolute, continuing love, and it had been a dreadful, cruel thing the way events had conspired to involve her in these terrifying abominations. Life until now 
had abused her with its blood and filth, and so violently that her beautiful blue eyes, though they retained their look of innocence, now stared in terror beneath the dark, dramatic helmet of her black 
hair. She had remained a virgin in spite of everything, and she had just given herself for the first time, to this man she adored, with the desire to lose herself in him, to be his servant. She belonged to 
him now, he could do with her as he pleased. 

‘Oh, my darling, take me, keep me, | want only what you want.’ 

‘No, no, my dearest, you shall command, | am here only to love you and obey.’ 

Hours passed. The rain had long since stopped, and a great silence hung over the station, broken only by the sound of some indistinct, far-off voice coming up from the sea. They were still lying in each 
other’s arms when a gunshot brought them trembling to their feet. It was almost daybreak, and a faint patch of light was paling the sky over the Seine estuary. Why the shot? Suddenly conscious of 
their heedlessness, their madness in lingering like this, they had visions of the husband pursuing them with a revolver. 

‘Don't go out! Wait, I'll go and see.’ 

Feeling his way carefully, Jacques had got as far as the door. And there in the shadows, for it was still quite dark, he heard men running towards them and recognized Roubaud’s voice urging the 
foremen on and shouting to them that there were three intruders, that he had clearly seen them stealing coal. During the last few weeks especially, not a night had gone by without his having 
hallucinations like this about imaginary brigands. This time, seized by a sudden panic, he had fired at random into the darkness. 

‘Quick, come on, we can’t stay here,’ murmured Jacques. ‘They'll come and search the shed ... You make a run for it!’ 

They had seized each other once more in a breathless, tight embrace, lips pressed upon lips. Then Séverine flitted softly away, running along the side of the depot, concealed by the huge wall; while 
he quietly hid among the piles of coal. And just in time, in fact, for Roubaud did indeed want to search the shed. He swore the intruders must be in there. The foremen’s lanterns danced along the 
ground. There was an argument. Eventually they all headed back towards the station, annoyed at this wild-goose chase. 

Sensing that the coast was clear, Jacques was just deciding to go and get some sleep at last in the Rue Francois-Mazeline when, to his surprise, he nearly bumped into Pecqueux, who was doing up 
his clothes and cursing beneath his breath. 

‘What's up, mate?’ 

‘Ah, Christ, don’t ask! The bloody fools woke Sauvagnat, didn’t they? He heard me with his sister and came down in his nightshirt to see. | jumped out the window as fast as | could ... Wait! Just listen 
to that.’ 

They could hear the screams and sobbing of a woman being beaten, and the loud voice of a man shouting abuse and telling her off. 

‘Hear that? Off he goes, giving her what for yet again. She might be thirty-two but he whips her as though she was a girl whenever he catches her ... Ah well, can’t be helped, it's none of my business. 
He is her brother after all!’ 

‘But’, said Jacques, ‘I thought he didn’t mind about you, that he only got worked up when he found her with someone else.’ 

‘Oh, you can never be sure. Sometimes he turns a blind eye, and then other times, you see, it’s out with the fists ... It doesn’t stop him loving his sister, he’d rather give it all up than be parted from her. 
It’s just that he wants her to behave herself ... God almighty! She’s getting her fair share this time.’ 

The screams were dying down, to be replaced by loud groaning, and the two men moved away. Ten minutes later they were fast asleep, side by side, in the little yellow-painted dormitory, with its simple 
furnishing of four chairs and a table, and a single metal basin. 


Thereafter, every night they met, Jacques and Séverine knew great happiness. They did not always have the protection of a storm like this. Starlit skies and blazing moons were troublesome; but on 
these occasions they hurried into bands of shadow, seeking out dark corners where it felt so good to hold each other close. And during August and September there were some wonderful nights of this 
kind, nights so mild that the sunrise would have caught them still languishing in each other’s arms had not the noises of the station stirring into life and the distant puffing of locomotives already parted 
them. Even the first chilly nights of October were not unwelcome. She would come more warmly dressed, wrapped in a large coat, under which he too half-vanished. Then they would barricade 
themselves in the tool-shed that they had found a means of shutting from the inside with an iron bar. For them this was home, and the November gales with their sudden gusts of wind could tear the 
slates off the roofs, they did not so much as feel a draught. However, ever since that first evening, Jacques had had one desire, to possess her in her own home, in that cramped flat, where she seemed 
different, more desirable, with that calm, smiling air of a respectable housewife; and she had always refused, less because of the corridor spies than out of a last remaining scruple of virtue, wishing to 
keep the marriage bed separate. But one Monday, in broad daylight, when he was there for lunch and her husband was late getting back having been detained by the station-master, he jokingly carried 
her to the bed in a mad fit of incaution that left them both helpless with laughter; with the result that they quite forgot where they were. After that she offered no further resistance, and he would go up 
and meet her there, after midnight, every Thursday and Saturday. They were taking a dreadful risk: because of the neighbours they hardly dared to move but this only added to their love and brought 
them new pleasures. Often the fancy would take them to dash out into the night, a desire to flee like escaped animals into the dark solitude of the freezing night. In December once, during a bitter frost, 
they made love out there. 

Jacques and Séverine had already been living like this for four months, and with growing passion. They were both genuinely inexperienced and at that infant stage in their emotional lives when 
innocence is startled by first love and delights in the merest caress. Between them the contest in submissiveness continued, as each vied with the other in the sacrifice of self. Jacques, for his part, no 
longer had any doubt, he had found a cure to his awful hereditary disorder; for since he had first made love to her, the thought of murder had never once troubled him. Was it that physical possession 
satisfied this thirst for death? Did possessing and killing amount to the same thing deep within the dark recesses of the human beast? He did not reason consciously, he was too ignorant for that, nor 
did he endeavour to prise open the gates of horror. Sometimes, as they lay together, he would suddenly remember what she had done, the murder to which she had confessed by the merest glance 
on the bench in the Square des Batignolles; and yet he had no desire to know the details. She, on the other hand, seemed more and more tormented by the need to tell him everything. When she held 
him, he could feel her all bursting, gasping, with her secret, as if she only wanted to fuse into one with him like this so that she could unburden herself of that which was suffocating her. A great tremor 
would spring from her loins, lifting her breasts in passion and rising to her lips in a mingling stream of sighs. Hadn't that voice been about to say something before it faltered in the spasmic moment? 
But quickly, with a kiss, he would close her mouth, setting a seal upon her confession, suddenly anxious. Why let this unknown thing come between them? Could one be sure that it would make no 
difference to their happiness? He sensed a danger, and his shuddering would return at the idea of their going over these bloody deeds again. And no doubt she guessed as much, for, as she lay against 
him, she would become fondly yielding once more, a creature of love, meant only to love and to be loved. Then a frenzied lust for possession would take hold, and leave them sometimes completely 
senseless in each other's arms. 

Roubaud had grown even stouter since the summer, and just as his wife was recovering the gaiety and freshness of a woman of twenty, so he was ageing and seemed increasingly morose. In the 
space of four months he had, as she told him herself, changed a great deal. He still shook Jacques cordially by the hand and invited him back, and he was really only happy when he had him sitting at 
his table. Except that this distraction was no longer sufficient, and he often went out the moment he had downed his last mouthful, sometimes leaving his friend there with his wife, on the pretext that 
he found the heat oppressive and that he needed some fresh air. The truth was that he was now frequenting a small café on the Cours Napoléon, where he would meet Sir Cauche, the superintendent. 
He never drank much, just the occasional small glass of rum; but he had developed a taste for card-playing which was becoming an obsession. He only came alive again, could only truly forget, when 
he had cards in his hand and was immersed in endless games of piquet. Sir Cauche, who was also fanatically keen, had decided that they would play for money, and they had now reached the level 
of a hundred sous a game; and from that point on, Roubaud, astonished at the change in himself, had bumed with a rabid thirst for gain, with that raging fever for winning money that ravages a man to 
the point where he will risk his position, his whole life even, on a single throw of the dice. So far his work had not suffered; he got away as soon as he was free and returned home only at two or three 
in the morning, on the nights when he was not on duty. His wife did not complain, merely reproaching him for being in an even worse mood when he finally did come home: for he had extraordinarily 
bad luck, and this meant that he was getting into debt. 
One evening, the first quarrel broke out between Séverine and Roubaud. While she did not yet hate him, things had got to the point where she found him difficult to bear, for she could feel him weighing 
on her life, she who could have been so happy and carefree had he not been there to burden her with his presence! Moreover, she felt no remorse at being unfaithful to him: wasn’t it his fault, hadn’t 
he virtually forced her into it? They were slowly drifting apart, and by way of alleviating this unwholesome disorder in their lives, they were each seeking solace and amusement in their own particular 
way. Since he had his gambling, she could perfectly well have a lover. But what did make her especially angry, something she could not just quietly accept, were the straitened circumstances resulting 
from his continual losses. Ever since the housekeeping had been disappearing in five-franc pieces at the café on the Cours Napoléon, she had sometimes been at her wits’ end to know how she was 
going to pay her laundry woman. She herself wanted for all sorts of little comforts and personal requisites. And this particular evening it was precisely over a pair of ankle-boots she needed that they 
had begun to quarrel. About to go out and unable to find the kitchen-knife to cut himself a slice of bread, Roubaud had used the big knife, the murder weapon that had been lying in a drawer of the 
dresser. She stared at him as he refused the fifteen francs for the boots—he didn’t have the money, didn’t know how he could lay his hands on it; and she kept asking him, stubbornly, forcing him to 
repeat his refusal in increasing exasperation. But then, suddenly, she pointed to the spot on the floor where their ghosts lurked, and told him that there was money there all right, and that she wanted 
some of it. He turned very pale and let go of the knife that fell back into the drawer. For a moment she thought that he was going to hit her, for he had drawn near, spluttering that the money could rot 
where it was, that he would cut his own hand off rather than touch it; and, with fists clenched, he threatened to brain her if she took it into her head to lift the wooden block while he was out and take so 
much as a centime. Never, never! It was dead and buried! But in any case she too had blanched, her resolve failing her at the thought of having to feel around under there. Let them be ruined, they 
would die of starvation right there beside it. And indeed they never mentioned it again, even when money was tightest. Every time they trod on that particular spot, the burning sensation had got worse, 
and was now so unbearable that they ended up walking round it. 

Then there were other disputes, about La Croix-de-Maufras. Why were they having no success in selling the house? And each accused the other of not doing what was necessary to hasten its sale. 
He still violently refused to have anything to do with it; while she, on the rare occasions when she wrote to Misard, received only evasive replies: no buyer had appeared, the fruit hadn’t ripened, the 
vegetables weren't growing for lack of water. Little by little, the great calm which had descended on the household after the crisis was thus disrupted, banished, it seemed, by a terrible new onslaught 
of fever. All the seeds of contention, the hidden money, the advent of the lover, had now germinated and become a source of friction between the couple, driving them apart. And in this growing turmoil 
life was set to become hell. 

Moreover, as if in inevitable consequence, things were taking a similar turn for the worse all around the Roubauds. A new wind of gossip and argument was blowing in the corridor. After a violent 
altercation Philoméne was no longer talking to Madam Lebleu, following the latter's slanderous accusation that she had sold her a chicken that had died of disease. But the real reason for the break in 
their relations was a reconciliation between Philoméne and Séverine. Because Pecqueux had seen her on Jacques’s arm one night, Séverine had overcome her previous scruples and decided to make 
herself agreeable to the fireman’s mistress; and Philoméne, much flattered by this connection with a lady who was unquestionably the most beautiful and most distinguished around the station, had 
turned on the ticketclerk’s wife, that old bag, as she put it, who was always stirring up trouble. She accused her of all manner of things, and now went round saying that the flat on the street side 
belonged to the Roubauds, that it was disgraceful not to let them have it back. Things, therefore, were beginning to go very badly for Madam Lebleu, especially as her relentless spying on Miss Guichon 
in the hope of catching her with the station-master also threatened to land her in serious trouble: she still didn’t catch them but she had made the mistake of getting caught herself, listening at doors; 
so that Sir Dabadie, extremely cross at being spied on like this, had told Moulin, his assistant, that if Roubaud claimed the flat again, he was ready to countersign the letter. And when Moulin, not usually 
a chatterbox, had repeated this, there had almost been door-to-door combat up and down the corridor, so high were feelings now running once more. 

In the midst of these growing pressures, Séverine had just the one good day, the Friday. Since October she had had the quiet temerity to invent a pretext, a painful knee (the first thing that had occurred 
to her) which required her to see a specialist; and every Friday morning she would leave on the 6.40 a.m. express, driven by Jacques, and spend the day with him in Paris before returning on the 6.30 
express in the evening. At first she had felt obliged to give her husband news of her knee: it was getting better, it was worse again; then, seeing that he wasn’t even listening any more, she had simply 
stopped telling him about it. And sometimes she would look at him, wondering if he knew. How did this ferociously jealous man, this person who had killed, who had seen red in a fit of imbecilic rage, 
manage to tolerate her having a lover? She could not believe it, and merely thought that he was losing his wits. 

One bitterly cold night in early December, Séverine waited up particularly late for her husband. The following day, a Friday, she was to catch the express before dawn; and on these evenings she 
usually had a long wash and set out her clothes, so as to be dressed and ready in a moment when she got up. At length she went to bed, and finally fell asleep about one o’clock. Roubaud had not yet 
come home. Twice already he had not reappeared before dawn, being now completely taken up with his growing obsession and unable to drag himself away from the café, where a small room at the 
back was gradually turning into a veritable gamblers’ den: they had taken to playing écarté in there, for large sums. Happy in any case to have the bed to herself, and lulled to sleep by the prospect of 
her pleasant day to come, Séverine slept soundly in the soft warmth of the bedclothes. 

But just before three she was woken by a peculiar noise. At first she could not make out what it was, and thinking she had been dreaming, she went back to sleep. There were muffled sounds of 
something being prised open, of wood splintering, as if someone was trying to force a door open. A sudden crack and a more violent ripping sound made her sit bolt upright. She was seized with terror: 
no doubt about it, someone outside in the corridor was forcing the lock on the door. For a whole minute she did not dare move, straining to listen, her ears humming. Then she found the courage to get 
out of bed to go and look; she walked noiselessly across the room in her bare feet and gently opened her bedroom door ajar, so petrified with cold that she looked quite white and even slimmer than 
usual beneath her nightgown. The spectacle she beheld in the dining-room rooted her to the spot in horrified amazement. 

Sprawled on the floor and learning on his elbows, Roubaud had just prised up the wooden floor-block with the help of a chisel. A candle placed nearby gave him light, casting his enormous shadow on 
to the ceiling. And at that moment his face was bent over the hole, a black slit in the flooring, and he was staring with bulging eyes. His cheeks were purple with blood, he wore his murderer's expression. 
Violently he plunged his hand in but he was shaking so much that he found nothing and had to bring the candle closer. Down at the bottom of the hole the purse, the banknotes, and the watch became 
visible. 

Séverine let out an involuntary cry, and Roubaud spun round, terrified. For a moment he did not recognize her and might even have thought he’d seen a ghost, as she stood there, all in white, with a 
look of horror on her face. 

‘What on earth are you doing?’ she asked. 

Then, realising who it was, rather than reply he simply gave a low grunt. He stared at her, embarrassed by her presence and wanting to send her back to bed. But he could think of nothing sensible to 
say, all she deserved was a good smack, standing there shivering like that half-naked. 

‘So,’ she continued, ‘you won't let me have the boots, and yet you take money for yourself because you've lost again.’ 

In an instant this sent him into a rage. Was she going to ruin his life all over again and stop him having his fun? Her? This woman he no longer desired? When making love to her was now no better 
than an unpleasant disturbance? Since he could find his amusement elsewhere, he had absolutely no need of her. He felt around again and took just the purse containing the three hundred gold francs. 
And when he had put the floor-block back with his heel, he came over to her and, through clenched teeth, spat out: 

‘You're a bloody nuisance, you are, and I’m going to do exactly as | like. | don’t ask questions, do I? Like about what you’re going to be up to in Paris, for instance?’ 

Then, with a furious shrug of his shoulders, he departed once more for the café, leaving the candle on the floor. 

Séverine picked it up and went back to bed, frozen to the bone. She left the candle to burn, unable now to go back to sleep, and waited with growing impatience, eyes wide open, for it to be time to 
take the train. There could no longer be any doubt, a gradual process of disintegration had taken place, as though the crime had been eating away at this man, causing him to decompose, and rotting 
every bond that had once united them. Roubaud knew. 


233 
ON that particular Friday morning, the passengers who were to take the 6.40 express from Le Havre exclaimed in surprise upon waking: snow had been falling since midnight, and in such thick, steady 
flakes that it lay thirty centimetres deep in the streets. 
Already, in the main concourse, La Lison stood puffing steam and smoke, coupled to a train of seven coaches, three second-class and four first. When Jacques and Pecqueux had arrived at the depot 
about half-past five to inspect the engine, they had groaned anxiously at the snow stubbornly spilling from the black sky. And now they stood at their post waiting for the whistle to blow, their eyes 
staring into the distance beyond the gaping entrance to the station, and watching the silent, ceaseless fall of flakes striping the darkness with ripples of ghostly white. 
The driver muttered: 
‘I'm damned if I'll be able to see a signal!’ 
‘That's if we can even get through’, said the fireman. 


Roubaud was there on the platform with his lantern, having returned punctually to begin his shift. From time to time his heavy eyelids closed with exhaustion but he remained watchful. Jacques having 
asked him if he knew what state the line was in, he had just been across to shake his hand, replying that he hadn't yet had any reports; and when Séverine came down, wrapped in a thick coat, he 
escorted her himself to a first-class compartment and settled her in. No doubt he had caught the look of anxious affection that passed between the two lovers; but he didn’t even bother to warn his wife 
that it was unwise to set off in such weather and that she would be better advised to postpone her journey. 

Passengers arrived, all muffled up and laden with suitcases, a whole hustle and bustle in the bitter, early morning cold. Even the snow on their shoes remained frozen, and the doors slammed 
immediately shut as each person barricaded himself in. The platform lay deserted, barely lit by the eerie glimmer of a few gas-lamps; while the engine’s headlamp, hanging from the base of its chimney, 
blazed alone, like a giant eye, spreading its sheet of flame far into the darkness. 

But Roubaud raised his lantem, giving the signal. The chief guard blew his whistle, and Jacques replied, having opened the regulator and turned the tiny gear-wheel. They were off. For a further minute 
the assistant station-master gazed placidly after the train as it disappeared into the blizzard. 

‘And you watch out,’ Jacques told Pecqueux. ‘I don’t want any nonsense today!’ 

He had noticed quite distinctly that his companion, too, seemed to be dropping with exhaustion—the result, no doubt, of his excesses on the previous night. 

‘Oh, no danger of that, no danger,’ stammered the fireman. 

The moment they emerged from under the station roof, the two men had entered the snow. The wind was blowing from the east, and the engine met it head on, lashed by its gusts. In the shelter of the 
cab they did not suffer unduly at first, dressed as they were in heavy woollen clothes and wearing goggles to protect their eyes. But in the darkness the brilliant beam from the headlamp seemed to be 
swallowed up by the thick, wan drapes of falling snow. Instead of being lit at a distance of two or three hundred metres, the track appeared through a kind of milky fog, from which objects loomed into 
view only at the very last moment, as if from the depths of a dream. And just as he had feared, the driver's main source of anxiety was confirmed by his experience of the light on the first section point: 
he would certainly not be able to see red warning signals at the regulation distance. From then on he proceeded with extreme caution but without being able to reduce speed because the wind resistance 
was enormous and delay of whatever kind would in any case be just as dangerous. 

As far as Harfleur station, La Lison kept up a good steady pace. As yet the amount of fallen snow gave Jacques no cause to worry; there were at most only sixty centimetres, and the snow-plough 
could easily push back a metre. He was exclusively concerned to maintain his speed, knowing full well that the true quality of a driver, after temperance and love for his engine, consisted in driving at 
an even speed, without jerkiness, and at the highest possible pressure. Indeed his one failing was this stubborn determination never to stop, disobeying the signals and thinking he would always have 
sufficient time to bring La Lison to a halt; so that sometimes he went too far and ran over detonators* (or ‘trod on the corns’, as they called it) that had twice brought him a week's suspension. But at 
this moment, in the midst of the great danger which he sensed, the thought that Séverine was with him and that a life so precious was in his charge, made him ten times as determined as he willed his 
way onwards towards Paris along this double line of metal, beset by obstacles which were his to overcome. 

So, standing on the metal footplate which connected the engine to the tender, and constantly shaken by its jolting, Jacques leaned out to the right, in spite of the snow, to get a better view. He could 
see nothing through the cab window that was blurred with water; and he remained like this, his face turned to the tearing wind, his skin flayed by a thousand needles and so pinched with cold that he 
felt as though he were being cut by razors. From time to time he would draw back in to recover his breath, removing his goggles and wiping them; and then he would return to his observation post in 
the teeth of the blast, his eyes staring ahead, waiting for the red signals, and so absorbed in his effort that twice he had the hallucinating vision of sudden, blood-red sparks staining the pale curtain that 
trembled in front of him. 

But all at once, in the darkness, something told him that his fireman was no longer there. The only light was from a tiny lamp by the water-gauge, to save the driver's eyes being dazzled. But on the 
enamel dial of the pressure-gauge that seemed to retain a gleam of its own, he had just seen the quivering blue needle sink rapidly: it was the fire burning low. The fireman had slumped across the 
tool-chest, overcome by sleep. 

‘Bloody drunkard!’ Jacques screamed, shaking him furiously. 

Pecqueux got up and apologized with an unintelligible grunt. He could scarcely stand but by force of habit he returned at once to his fire, hammer in hand, breaking up the coal and shovelling it on to 
the grate in a good, even layer, after which he swept up. And for as long as the firebox door had remained open, a beam of flaming light had shone back along the train, like the blazing tail of a comet, 
setting the snow on fire as it fell showering through it in large golden drops. 

Beyond Harfleur began the great three-league climb up to Saint-Romain, the steepest on the whole line. So the driver returned to his driving, concentrating hard and waiting for the sudden tug as they 
began to ascend this incline that was testing enough even in fine weather. His hand on the gear-wheel, he watched the telegraph poles flash past, trying to calculate his speed. It was dropping fast, La 
Lison was labouring, and he could feel the increasing resistance of the snow against the plough. With his foot he opened the firebox door again; and the fireman, still half-asleep, understood and stoked 
the fire afresh, in order to build up the pressure. By now the door itself was turning red, casting a purplish glow over their legs. But they couldn't feel its blazing heat in the icy blast around them. At a 
sign from his chief, the fireman had also raised the lever on the ashpan that increased the draught. The needle on the pressure-gauge had rapidly gone back up to ten atmospheres; La Lison was 
producing all the power of which she was capable. For a moment even, seeing the water-level drop, the driver had to adjust the little injector-wheel, even though that reduced the pressure. But it soon 
recovered, and the engine was snorting and spitting like an animal being driven too hard, rearing and jolting so much one could almost hear its limbs cracking. And Jacques bullied her along as if she 
were an old woman whose strength was failing, someone he no longer loved as once he had. 

‘She'll never make it, the lazy bitch,’ he said through gritted teeth, he who normally never spoke throughout the journey. 

Pecqueux looked at him in sleepy astonishment. Why had he turned against La Lison now? Wasn't she still the fine, obedient engine she’d always been, moving off so smoothly that it was a pleasure 
to set her going, and such a good steamer that she saved a tenth of her coal between Paris and Le Havre? When an engine had slide-valves like hers, perfectly adjusted and cutting off the steam with 
miraculous precision, you could forgive her any number of failings, the way you can a nagging housewife if she’s thrifty and efficient. No doubt she did use too much grease. So what? You just got on 
and greased her, and there was an end of it! 

And indeed at that precise moment Jacques was repeating in exasperation: 

‘She'll never make it unless we grease her.’ 

And he did what he had seldom ever done, he grabbed the grease-gun to lubricate her while she was running. Stepping over the rail, he climbed on to the footplate and walked the length of the boiler. 
But it was an extremely perilous operation: his feet were slipping on the narrow strip of iron that was wet from the snow; he could see nothing, and the terrible wind threatened to sweep him away like 
chaff. And La Lison, with this man clinging to her side, pursued her breathless path into the night, opening up a deep furrow for herself through the vast blanket of white. She seemed to be trying to 
shake him off, as she bore him away into the distance. Having reached the front bumper-beam, he crouched down by the lubricating cup on the right-hand cylinder that he had the greatest difficulty in 
filling as he clung with one hand to the handrail. Then he had to go all the way round, crawling like an insect, to grease the left-hand cylinder. And when he returned, exhausted, his face was completely 
white, for he had sensed the proximity of death. 

‘Filthy beast,’ he muttered. 

Struck by this unaccustomed roughness towards their Lison, Pecqueux could not help venturing yet again his usual joke: 

‘Should have let me do it. | know all about lubricating the ladies!’ 
Having woken up a little, Pecqueux had now also returned to his post and was keeping an eye on the left-hand side of the track. Normally he had good eyesight, better than his chiefs. But in this 
blizzard everything had disappeared, and they who knew every inch of the route could scarcely recognize the places they passed through: the track had sunk beneath the snow, and the hedges, and 
even the houses themselves, seemed to have been swallowed up, leaving just one flat, endless plain, a jumble of indeterminate white shapes in which La Lison appeared to be galloping about wherever 
she liked, like some crazed beast. And never had the two men felt so keenly the brotherly bond which united them, here upon this speeding engine as it hurtled forwards in the face of every conceivable 
peril, and upon which they felt more alone, more abandoned by the world, than if they had been locked away in a room together, and with this additional, crushing responsibility for the human lives they 
were pulling along behind them. 
So Jacques, who had previously begun to find Pecqueux’s joke irritating, had eventually smiled back, controlling the anger which was welling inside him. This was certainly not the moment for a quarrel. 
The snow was falling even harder, a thickening curtain between them and the horizon. They were continuing to climb when the fireman in turn thought he saw a red light glittering in the distance. Briefly 
he informed his chief. But already he couldn’t see it any more; his eyes had been dreaming, as he put it. And Jacques, who had seen nothing, was left feeling even more anxious, disturbed at this 
hallucination glimpsed by another, and losing confidence in himself. What he imagined he could see beyond the pallid swirl of snow-flakes were huge black shapes, great masses, like giant pieces of 
the night seemingly on the move and coming towards the engine. Were they landslips, mountains of earth blocking the line, all set to smash the train to pieces? Then, seized with fear, he gave a long, 
desperate pull on the whistle; and this lamentation echoed mournfully through the storm. Then he was completely astonished to find that he had whistled as he should, for the train was tearing through 
Saint-Romain station that he had thought was still two kilometres away. 

Having by now successfully managed the dreaded incline, La Lison began to run more smoothly, and Jacques could draw breath for a moment. From Saint-Romain to Bolbec the track climbs 
imperceptibly, and everything would no doubt be fine as far as the other side of the plateau. Nevertheless, when he made his three-minute stop at Beuzeville, he called to the station-master whom he 
saw standing on the platform, wanting to tell him of his misgivings about the snow which was lying more thickly by the minute: he would never make it to Rouen, the best thing would be to double-head 
by adding a second locomotive while they were here at a depot which had a ready supply of relief engines. But the station-master replied that he had no orders to this effect and felt he ought not to 
take it upon himself to authorize it. All he offered was to give them five or six wooden shovels with which to clear the track if the need arose. So Pecqueux took the shovels and stacked them in a corner 
of the tender. 

Up on the plateau, La Lison did in fact make good speed, and without undue difficulty. But she was flagging nevertheless. The driver had constantly to keep opening the firebox door as a sign to the 
fireman to put more coal on; and each time he did, there rose above the sombre-looking train—itself black against all this white and covered in a shroud—the blazing comet's tail, boring into the night. 
It was a quarter to eight, and day was breaking; but the paling of the sky was scarcely perceptible through the huge tumbling swirl of white which filled the space from one horizon to the other. This 
eerie light, in which nothing was yet visible, worried the two men still more, as they peered into the distance with eyes that watered in spite of their goggles. Without letting go of the gear-wheel, the 
driver also kept his hand on the whistle-rod, whistling almost continuously, for safety’s sake, a sad whistle of distress amidst the snowy wasteland. 

They went through Bolbec, then Yvetot, without a hitch. But at Motteville Jacques once again called over to the assistant station-master, who was unable to give him any precise information about the 
state of the line. No other train had yet been through, and the telegraph simply said that the slow train from Paris had been stopped at Rouen as a precaution. So La Lison set off again, making her 
laboured, weary way down the three leagues of gentle gradient to Barentin. It was getting light now, a very pale light, more of a livid gleam that seemed to issue from the snow itself. This was falling 
more thickly, like a cataract of jumbled, frosty dawn, engulfing the earth in the debris of the sky. As it grew lighter, the wind increased in strength and the snowflakes were blown along like bullets, and 
the fireman had continually to take his shovel and clear it off the coal piled at the back of the tender between the sides of the water-tank. The countryside was now visible to right and left but so 
unrecognizable that both men felt as though they were speeding through a dream-world: the vast, flat fields, the lush pastures surrounded by hedgerows, the orchards planted with apple-trees, all now 
but one single white sea, barely rippled by a few tiny waves, a pale, quivering immensity in which everything had succumbed beneath the whiteness. Standing there with his face lacerated by the biting 
wind and his hand on the wheel, the driver was beginning to suffer horribly from the cold. 

Eventually, during the stop at Barentin, the station-master Sir Bessiére himself approached the engine to warn Jacques that considerable quantities of snow were reported in the vicinity of La Croix-de- 
Maufras. 

‘| think you can still get through,’ he added. ‘But it'll be touch and go.’ 

At that Jacques let fly. 

‘Bloody hell! | told them so at Beuzeville! What skin off their nose was it to put another engine on? ... Well, that’s bloody marvellous.’ 

The chief guard had just got down from his van, and he too was angry. He was frozen stiff from keeping a look-out and said how he couldn't tell a signal from a telegraph-pole. Proper blind man’s buff, 
it was, in all this white! 

‘Well, now you know,’ continued Sir Bessiére. 

Meanwhile the passengers were already beginning to wonder at this protracted stop in a completely silent station buried in snow, where not a porter shouted and not a door was slammed. A few 
windows were lowered, and heads appeared: a very stout lady and two charming blonde girls, her daughters probably, all three of them undoubtedly English; and, further along, a young, very pretty 
dark-haired woman who was being told to come back in by an elderly gentleman; while two men, the one old, the other young, were leaning half out of their windows and conversing from one carriage 
to another. But as Jacques glanced behind him, he saw only Séverine, who was leaning out also and looking anxiously in his direction. Oh, the dear creature, how worried she must be, and how his 


heart ached at the thought of her there, so near and yet so far, in the midst of this danger! He would have given every drop of blood in his body to be in Paris now, and to have delivered her there safe 
and sound. 

‘Come on, off you go,’ concluded the station-master. ‘No point putting the wind up everyone.’ 

He had given the signal himself. Back in his van the chief guard blew his whistle, and once more La Lison moved off, having responded with one prolonged, doleful hoot. 

At once Jacques sensed a change in the state of the line. This was no longer the plain, with its thick carpet of snow endlessly unrolling and the engine gliding along like a steamer in advance of its 
wake. They were entering the rugged part of the countryside, the vast groundswell of hills and valleys that stretched as far as Malaunay in endless humps and bumps; and here the snow had piled up 
in irregular drifts, leaving the track clear in places while other sections were blocked by great mounds. The wind swept the embankments bare but filled the cuttings. So there was a continual succession 
of obstacles to be overcome, lengths of clear track intermittently barred by veritable ramparts. It was broad daylight now, and beneath its covering of snow the wild countryside, with its narrow gorges 
and precipitous slopes, had assumed the desolate air of some ice-bound ocean, frozen still in the surrounding tempest. 

Never before had Jacques experienced such penetrating cold. Pricked by the myriad needles of the snow, his face felt as though it were bleeding; and he had lost all feeling in his hands that were stiff 
and achingly numb, so numb indeed, as he shuddered to realise, that his fingers could no longer feel the little gearwheel. When he lifted his elbow to pull the whistle, his arm hung from his shoulder 
with the dead weight of a corpse. He could not have said whether his legs were supporting him, amidst the endless jarring and jolting that tore at his entrails. Immense fatigue had overtaken him in this 
cold, as its icy grip spread to his skull, and he was afraid of simply ceasing to be, of not knowing any more whether he was driving or not, for already he was merely turning the gear-wheel in mindless, 
automatic response as he gazed in vacant bewilderment at the falling pressure-gauge. All the well-known stories about hallucination went through his head. Wasn't that a fallen tree up ahead, lying 
across the track? Hadn't he spotted a red flag waving above that bush? Weren't those detonators going off all the time amidst the clatter of the wheels? He could not have said; he kept on telling himself 
that he should stop, and yet he could not muster the firm will to do so. He had undergone this acute torture for several minutes when suddenly the sight of Pecqueux slumped fast asleep across the 
tool-chest again, completely knocked out by the overwhelming cold from which he himself had just been suffering, sent Jacques into such a fit of rage that it almost made him warm. 

‘Oh, you fucking bastard!’ 

And he, who was normally so forgiving of the man’s drunken ways, kicked him awake and slapped him till he was on his feet. In his groggy state Pecqueux simply muttered complainingly and grabbed 
his shovel. 

‘All right, all right, I’m up.’ 

Once the firebox was stoked, the pressure rose again; and not before time, for La Lison had just entered a cutting where she would have to plough through snow more than a metre thick. She was now 
making progress only under the utmost strain, and her whole frame shook with it. For a moment she faltered, as though she might grind to a halt like a ship running onto a sandbank. What weighed her 
down was the heavy layer of snow which had gradually accumulated on the roofs of the carriages. On they rolled, black against white along a furrow of white, with their white pall stretched out above 
them; while La Lison herself was merely trimmed in ermine, that clothed her dark flanks where the snowflakes melted into watery trickles. Once again, despite the weight, she freed herself, and through 
she went. And up on the broad curve of an embankment, the train could still be seen running easily, like a ribbon of dark shadow lost in a wonderland of dazzling whiteness. 

But soon there were further cuttings, and Jacques and Pecqueux, who had felt La Lison catch on something, steeled themselves against the cold, standing at this post they could not desert even in the 
face of death. Once again the engine was losing speed. She had run between two banks, and the final halt came slowly, without a jolt. It was as though she had run into glue and it was sticking to every 
one of her wheels, holding her tighter and tighter till her breath was gone. She stopped moving. That was that: the snow held her powerless in its grip. 

‘That does it,’ Jacques growled. ‘Damn and blast it!’ 

For a few seconds further he remained at his post, his hand on the wheel, opening all the valves to see if the obstacle would give. Then, hearing La Lison puffing and spluttering in vain, he closed the 
regulator and swore louder than ever in his fury. 

The chief guard had lent out of the door of his van, and seeing Pecqueux, shouted in turn: 

‘That’s it, we’re stuck!’ 

The guard jumped smartly down into the snow that came up to his knees. He joined them, and the three men debated what to do. 

‘All we can do is try and dig our way out,’ the driver said at last. ‘Fortunately we've got the shovels. Call the second guard, and between the four of us I’m sure we'll be able to get the wheels clear.’ 
They waved to the guard at the rear of the train, who had also got down from his van. He had great difficulty reaching them, occasionally sinking right into the snow. But by now the passengers had 
become alarmed at stopping like this in the middle of nowhere, in such a wintry wilderness, and at the sharp sound of these voices discussing what to do, and this guard hopping the length of the train 
in great, clumsy leaps. Windows were lowered. People were shouting, and asking questions, in vague but growing confusion: 

‘Where are we? ... Why have we stopped like this? ... What's going on? ... My God, has there been an accident?’ 

The guard felt the need to reassure everyone. And indeed, as he went along, the English lady, whose broad, ruddy features were framed by the two charming faces of her daughters, enquired in a 
strong accent: 

‘Sir, there is no danger, | hope?’ 

‘No, no, Madam,’ he replied. ‘A bit of snow, that’s all. We'll be off again shortly.’ 

And the window was raised again to the sound of the girls’ youthful chirping and that bright lilt of English vowels on their pink lips. They were both laughing, hugely entertained. 

But further along the elderly gentleman was now hailing the guard, while his young wife ventured to poke her dark, pretty head out behind him. 

‘Why didn’t they anticipate this? It’s intolerable ... I'm on my way back from London, and | have important business in Paris this morning. | warn you, | shall hold the Company responsible for any delay.’ 
‘Sir, the guard could only repeat, ‘we shall be off again in a couple of minutes.’ 

It was bitterly cold, and the snow was coming in; the heads vanished, and windows were shut. But inside the closed carriages there was continuing agitation, a sense of anxiety that could be discerned 
in the dull murmur of voices. Only two windows remained lowered; and leaning out, three compartments away from each other, two passengers were holding a conversation, an American of about forty 
and a young man from Le Havre, both of them very interested in the operation to clear the track. 

‘In America, Sir, everyone gets down from the train and shovels.’ 

‘Oh, this is nothing. I’ve been snowed in twice before, last year. My job takes me to Paris once a week.’ 

‘And mine about every three weeks, Sir.’ 

‘What? From New York?’ 

‘Yes, Sir, from New York.’ 

Jacques was directing the operation. Having caught sight of Séverine at a window in the front carriage, where she always travelled in order to be nearer him, he had beseeched her with a look; and 
realising what he meant, she had withdrawn into the compartment out of the icy wind searing her face. His thoughts now on her, he worked with great heart. But he was beginning to realise that their 
getting stuck in the snow had nothing to do with the wheels; these could cut through the thickest of layers. It was the ashpan between them which was getting in the way, rolling the snow up and 
compressing it into enormous hard lumps. And he had an idea. 

‘We'll have to unscrew the ashpan.’ 

At first the chief guard objected. The driver was under his orders, and he did not want to authorize him to start tinkering with the engine. Then he let himself be persuaded. 

‘Well, all right but on your head be it.’ 

Only it was a devil of a job. Stretched out under the engine, with the snow melting beneath their backs, Jacques and Pecqueux had to work for nearly half an hour. Fortunately they'd had some spare 
screwdrivers in the tool-chest. Eventually, at the risk of being burned or crushed twenty times or more, they managed to remove the ashpan. But they weren't finished yet, they still had to get it out from 
underneath. It was enormously heavy and kept getting caught between the wheels and the cylinders. However, between the four of them, they managed to pull it out and drag it clear of the track as far 
as the bank. 

‘Now, let's finish clearing the snow,’ said the guard. 

The train had been broken down for nearly half an hour, and the anxiety of the passengers had increased. With each minute that passed, a window would be lowered, and a voice would ask why they 
hadn't left yet. There was panic: some people were shouting, while others were crying, amidst mounting hysteria. 

‘No, no, it’s clear enough,’ declared Jacques. ‘Climb aboard, and leave the rest to me.’ 

Once more he was at his post, together with Pecqueux, and when the two guards had returned to their vans, he turned the tap on the steam-cock himself. There was a muffled sound, and a scalding 
jet of steam melted the last lumps of snow sticking to the rails. Then, his hand on the wheel, he put the engine into reverse. Slowly he backed it out some three hundred metres to give himself room. 
And then, having stoked the fire, beyond even the permitted pressure, he came again at the wall that was blocking their way and hurled the full weight of La Lison into it, as well as that of the train 
behind. She let out a terrible ‘uhn!’, like a woodman driving home his axe, and her mighty frame of cast-iron and metal seemed to crack with the force of it. But still she could not pass, and she had 
come to a halt, belching smoke, shuddering all over from the impact. Then, twice more, he had to repeat the operation, backing out and then charging at the snow in an attempt to shift it; and each time 
La Lison braced her haunches and breasted the snow, huffing and puffing like a giant in a fury. Finally she seemed to draw a deep breath, tensed her metal sinews in one supreme effort, and through 
she went; and the train lumbered heavily along after her between the two walls of sundered snow. She was free. 

‘Ah, she’s a fine beast all the same!’ growled Pecqueux. 

Unable to see, Jacques removed his goggles and wiped them. His heart was beating wildly, and he could no longer feel the cold. But suddenly he remembered that there was a deep cutting about 
three hundred metres from La Croix-de-Maufras. It lay in the direction of the wind, so there would be a considerable quantity of snow in it by now; and at once he had the certain knowledge that this 
was the reef elect upon which he would founder. He leant out. In the distance, after one last bend, the cutting appeared, stretching straight ahead, like a long ditch, filled with snow. It was now broad 
daylight, and the whiteness was boundless, dazzling, as the snowflakes continued to fall. 

Meanwhile La Lison was moving along at an average speed, having encountered no further obstacles. As a precaution they had left the front and rear lamps burning; and the white headlamp, at the 
base of the chimney, gleamed in the daylight like the living eye of a cyclops. On she ran, getting closer and closer to the cutting, her eye bulging wide. Then it seemed as though she began to breathe 
more quickly, in short gasps, like a spooked horse. Deep shudders ran through her, and she began to bridle, maintaining her progress only at the insistent hand of the driver. He had opened the firebox 
door as a sign to the fireman to stoke the fire. And now, instead of a comet's tail setting the night on fire, there was a plume of thick, black smoke soiling the vast pale shimmer of the sky. 

On La Lison went. Eventually there was nothing for it but to enter the cutting. To right and left the banks lay buried in snow, and up ahead it was impossible to make out the line of the track. It was like 
the bed of a mountain torrent filled to the brim with undisturbed snow. In she ran, and continued on for about fifty metres, puffing madly, gradually slowing. As she pushed the snow back, it frothed up 
into a barrier in front of her, like resistant floodwater, threatening to engulf her. For a moment she seemed overwhelmed, beaten. Then, with one last heave of her haunches, she broke free and 
advanced a further thirty metres. This was the end, the final death throes: lumps of snow fell back down, covering the wheels and tumbling into every moving part, binding them one by one in chains of 
ice. And La Lison came definitively to a halt, expiring in the intense cold. Her breath gave out; she was motionless, dead. 

‘Well, this time we're done for,’ said Jacques. ‘Just as | thought.’ 

Immediately he tried to reverse, to repeat his previous manoeuvre. But on this occasion La Lison would not budge. She refused to go either forwards or backwards; she was wedged tight on all sides, 
held fast to the ground, inert, unresponsive. Behind her the rest of the train, too, seemed dead, buried up to its doors in the thick drifts. And the snow kept coming, thicker and thicker, in prolonged 
flurries. It was like a quicksand into which engine and carriages, already half submerged, were about to disappear amidst the tremulous silence of this white solitude. Nothing moved, and the snow 
continued to weave its shroud. 

‘Same again?’ asked the guard, leaning out of his van. 

‘Buggered,’ shouted Pecqueux simply. 

Now the situation was indeed becoming critical. The guard at the rear went and laid detonators to protect the train from behind, while the driver pulled desperately on the whistle, in urgent bursts, the 
gasping, mournful whistles of distress. But the snow muffled the sound, and the whistles faded, probably not even reaching Barentin. What should they do? There were only four of them, they would 
never clear drifts like this. It would have needed a whole gang. It was absolutely essential that they should send for help. And the worst of it was that panic was breaking out once more among the 
passengers. 

A door opened, and the pretty dark-haired lady jumped down, in a great state, thinking there had been an accident. Her husband, the elderly businessman, followed her, shouting: 


‘| shall write to the Minister. It's an absolute disgrace!’ 

The sound of women crying and men shouting furiously could be heard coming from the carriages, as people slammed down the windows. Only the two little English girls found it all rather fun, grinning 
away happily. As the chief guard endeavoured to reassure everyone, the younger girl asked him in French with a slight English lisp: 

‘So we stop here, M’shieur?’ 

Several men had got down, despite the thick drifts which were waist high. Thus the American found himself next to the young man from Le Havre, both of them having decided to head for the engine 
to see what was going on. They shook their heads. 

‘It'll take them four or five hours to dig her out of all this.’ 

‘At least. And even then they'll need twenty workmen to do it.’ 

Jacques had just persuaded the chief guard to send the second guard to Barentin to fetch help. Neither he nor Pecqueux could leave their engine. 

The railwayman moved off and soon disappeared from sight at the end of the cutting. He had four kilometres to cover, and it might be more than two hours before he was back. Desperately anxious, 
Jacques left his post for a moment and ran to the front carriage, where he saw Séverine who had lowered her window. 

‘Don't worry,’ he told her quickly. ‘There’s nothing to be afraid of.’ 

She replied in kind, avoiding any intimate form of expression in case they were overheard: 

‘I'm not afraid. It’s just that | was really concerned about you.’ 

And it was said so sweetly that both drew comfort and smiled. Then, turning to go back, Jacques was surprised to see Flore and then Misard coming along the top of the bank, followed by two other 
men whom he did not at first recognize. They at least had heard the distress signal, and Misard, who was off duty, had come rushing to the scene with the two friends to whom he had happened at that 
moment to be offering a glass of milk: the quarryman Cabuche, who was unable to work because of the snow, and the pointsman Ozil, who had come through the tunnel from Malaunay, still courting 
Flore despite her unwelcoming response. And she had come along out of curiosity, being the big girl who liked to wander and who was as brave and strong as any young man. For her, and for her 
father also, having a train stop like this on their very doorstep was no small event, indeed was something quite exceptional. How many trains they had seen over the five years they had lived here, each 
one rushing past in a sudden squall of speed at every hour of the day and night, come rain or shine. They all seemed to be blown on the same wind, not one of them had ever so much as slowed down, 
and they would watch them tear away into the distance, disappearing from view before they could discover a thing about them. The whole world went by like that, the madding crowd of humanity 
transported past them at full steam, and all they ever knew of it was the occasional face glimpsed in a flash, some which they were never to see again, others which periodically became familiar when 
they saw them again and again at the same times but who to them remained forever nameless. And here, in the snow, a train had turned up at their door: the natural order of things had been turned 
upside down, and they stared at this unknown world tipped out on to the track by an accident, beholding it with the goggling eyes of savages who have come running to a shore where Europeans might 
be shipwrecked. They stood rooted to the spot in amazement at the sight of these open doors revealing women wrapped in furs, and these men standing beside the track in their thick overcoats, all 
this comfort and luxury stranded upon a frozen sea. 

But Flore had recognized Séverine. Keeping an eye out as she did for each of Jacques’s trains, she had for some weeks now noticed the presence of this woman on the Friday moming express, 
especially as she used to put her head out of the window as they approached the level-crossing in order to have a look at her property at La Croix-de-Maufras. Flore’s eyes darkened as she watched 
her in intimate conversation with the driver. 

‘Ah, Madam Roubaud!’ cried Misard, who had also just recognized her, and who immediately assumed his obsequious air. ‘What an unfortunate business! ... But you can’t stay here, you must come 
in to our house.’ 

Jacques shook hands with the crossing-keeper and urged her to accept. 

‘He’s quite right ... It may take us hours, certainly long enough for you to freeze to death.’ 

Séverine declined; she was perfectly well wrapped up, she said. In any case, she was not at all sure about walking three hundred metres in the snow. Whereupon Flore, coming closer and observing 
her with big, staring eyes, said finally: 

‘Come, Madam, I'll carry you.’ 

And before Séverine had accepted, Flore had seized her in her strong, manly arms and was lifting her up like a small child. She then set her down on the other side of the track, where the snow had 
already been well trodden and her feet would not sink in. Some of the passengers had begun to laugh in amazement. What a lass! A dozen of her, and it wouldn’t take them two hours to clear the track! 
Meanwhile Misard’s offer of his crossing-keeper’s house, with its promise of shelter and warmth, perhaps even some bread and wine, communicated itself from carriage to carriage. The panic had 
subsided when people realised that they were in no immediate danger; still, their situation remained wretched none the less: the foot-warmers were going cold, it was nine o’clock, and they would soon 
be hungry and thirsty if there were the slightest delay in help arriving. And this could drag on for hours; who knows if they might not have to spend the night there? Two bodies of opinion had formed: 
those who despaired and refused to leave the carriages, ensconcing themselves as though in preparation for death, all wrapped up in their rugs and stretching out angrily across the seats; and those 
who preferred to risk the dash across the snow at the prospect of better conditions, and desirous especially of escaping the nightmare of this stranded train which had expired with the cold. A whole 
group gathered, the elderly businessman and his young wife, the English lady with her two daughters, the young man from Le Havre, the American, and a dozen others, all ready to set out. 

Jacques had quietly persuaded Séverine to go, whispering a promise to bring her news if he could get away. And as Flore was still looking at them with her dark eyes, he spoke to her gently like an old 
friend: 

‘All right, is that agreed? You'll show these ladies and gentlemen the way? ... I'll Keep Misard here with me, and the other two. We'll make a start and do what we can while we’re waiting.’ 

In fact Cabuche, Ozil, and Misard had immediately grabbed shovels and gone to join Pecqueux and the chief guard, who were already setting about the snow. This small team of men was attempting 
to free the engine, digging under the wheels and casting shovelfuls of snow up on to the bank. No one said another word, and all that could be heard was the silence of dogged determination amidst 
the muffled gloom of the white countryside. And as the little group of passengers moved off into the distance, they turned to take one last look at the train where it stood, abandoned, now no more than 
a thin black line crushed beneath a thick layer of snow. People had shut the doors and raised the windows. Still the snow continued to fall, slowly but surely burying the train with a quiet obstinacy. 
Flore had wanted to pick Séverine up again. But the latter had refused, determined to walk like the others. The three hundred metres proved very hard going, especially in the cutting where the snow 
came up to their waists; and twice they had to launch a rescue for the large English lady, who was half-submerged. Her daughters were still laughing, absolutely delighted. The young wife of the elderly 
gentleman lost her footing and was obliged to accept the helping hand of the young man from Le Havre, while her husband fulminated to the American about the state of France. Once they were out 
of the cutting, progress became easier; but now they were following an embankment, and the small band walked in single file, buffeted by the wind and taking care to avoid the edges that lay ill-defined 
and treacherous beneath the snow. At last they arrived, and Flore installed the passengers in the kitchen, though she was unable to give them each a chair for there were at least twenty people crowding 
into the room that fortunately was reasonably large. All she could think of was to go and fetch some planks and set up two benches with the chairs she did have. She then threw some wood into the 
stove and gestured as if to say that nothing more should be demanded of her. She had not uttered a word, and just stood there gazing at all these people with her large, greenish eyes and the wild, 
valiant air of a tall, blonde savage. She recognized only two of the faces, having often noticed them on the trains these past few months—those of the American and the young man from Le Havre; and 
she examined them as one might inspect a buzzing insect which has finally settled after an invisible flight. They seemed singular to her, she had not pictured them quite like this, not that she knew 
anything about them beyond their facial features. As for the others, they struck her as belonging to a different race, inhabitants of an unknown planet who had dropped from the sky and brought with 
them, here into her very own kitchen, clothes, customs, ideas, that she would never have dreamed of encountering there. The English lady was confiding to the young wife of the businessman that she 
was on her way to India to join her eldest son, a senior civil servant; and the young wife was joking about her bad luck in happening to choose this particular occasion to accompany her husband to 
London, where he went twice a year. Everyone was lamenting the prospect of being stranded in this godforsaken place; they would need to eat, they would need a bed for the night, what were they 
going to do, for heaven's sake?! And Flore, who had been listening to them impassively, caught Séverine’s eye where she sat ona chair by the fire, and gestured to her to accompany her to the adjacent 
room. 

‘Maman,’ she announced on entering, ‘it's Madam Roubaud ... Won't you have a word with her?’ 

Phasie was lying in bed, her face yellow, her legs swollen, so ill that she had not got up for the past fortnight; and here in this sad little room, where a cast-iron stove maintained a stifling heat, she 
would spend the hours stubbornly mulling over the fixation which obsessed her, with nothing to distract her but the shake and rattle of the trains as they tore past at full speed. 

‘Ah, Madam Roubaud,’ she murmured, ‘how nice, how nice!’ 

Flore told her about the accident, and about all these people she had brought back and who were there now. But none of this was of any concern to her mother. 

‘How nice, how nice!’ she repeated in the same weary voice. 

Nevertheless she remembered, and raised her head a little to say: 

‘lf Madam wants to go and see her house, you know where the keys are, hanging up by the cupboard.’ 

But Séverine declined. She had begun to shiver at the thought of going back to La Croix-de-Maufras, in the snow, in this pale, ghostly light. No, no, there was nothing she needed to see, she would 
prefer to stay here and wait where it was warm. 

‘Do sit down, Madam,’ Flore went on. ‘It’s even cosier in here than it is next door. And besides, we'll never have enough bread for all these people. But if you’re hungry, there'll always be some for you.’ 
She had pulled a chair up and was continuing her show of considerate hospitality, visibly making an effort to overcome her usual roughness of manner. But she refused to take her eyes off Séverine, 
as if she wanted to read her mind, to have a clear answer to a question she had been asking herself for some time; and beneath all the attentiveness lay this need to get near her, to observe her closely, 
to touch her, in order to find out. 

Séverine thanked her and settled herself near the stove, indeed preferring to be alone with the sick woman in this room where she hoped Jacques might find a way of joining her. Two hours passed, 
and after some conversation about matters of local interest, she was beginning to yield to the heat and fall asleep, when Flore, who was continually wanted in the kitchen, opened the door again and 
said in her harsh voice: 

‘This way, seein’ as she’s in here.’ 

It was Jacques, who had managed to get away to bring the good news. The man they had sent to Barentin had brought a whole gang back with him, some thirty soldiers whom the railway authorities 
had despatched to emergency areas in case of accidents; and they were all at work with picks and shovels. Only it would be a long business, and they might not get away again before nightfall. 
‘Anyway, you don’t seem to be doing too badly,’ he added, ‘so just be patient. Eh, Aunt Phasie? You won't let Madam Roubaud starve, will you now?’ 

On seeing her big boy, as she called him, Phasie had painfully sat up in bed, alive again and happy as she watched him and listened to him talking. When he had approached her bed: 

‘Not likely, not likely! she declared. ‘Ah, my big boy, here you are. So you're the one that's got himself stuck in the snow! ... And that dumb thing who never tells me anything!” 

She turned towards her daughter and berated her: 

‘You might at least be polite. Just you go back in there and see to those ladies and gentlemen, so they don’t go telling people in high places that we're all a lot of savages.’ 

Flore had planted herself between Jacques and Séverine. For a moment she appeared to hesitate, wondering if she might not insist on remaining there, despite her mother. But there would be nothing 
for her to see, her mother’s presence would ensure that the pair did not give themselves away. So silently she left the room, with a last lingering stare. 

‘But what's all this, Aunt Phasie?’ Jacques went on, with a worried expression. ‘Are you in bed permanently now? Does that mean it’s serious?’ 

She pulled him towards her, forced him even to sit on the edge of the mattress, and without bothering about Séverine, who had discreetly moved away, she poured it all out in hushed whispers: 

‘Oh yes, it’s serious all right! It's a miracle you've found me still alive ... | didn’t want to write to you about it because, well, things like this, you don’t ... | was nearly a goner. But I’m feeling much better 
already now, and | really think | may pull through this time, again.’ 

He was examining her, horrified at the progress which the illness had made, and finding no trace left in her of the beautiful, healthy creature he had once known. 

‘So, my poor Aunt Phasie, still the same old cramps and dizzy spells, eh?’ 

But she was squeezing his hand, nearly crushing it, and she continued in an even lower whisper: 

‘Would you believe it, | caught him at it ... You remember how | was at my wits’ end, not knowing what on earth he could have been putting the drug in! | wasn’t drinking, | wasn’t eating anything he'd 
touched, and yet even so, every night my insides were on fire ... Well, he was shoving it in the salt! | saw him at it, one evening ... And me who used to put salt on everything, lots of it, to clean me out!’ 
Ever since the physical possession of Séverine appeared to have cured him, Jacques had sometimes thought about this tale of slow, deliberate poisoning as one does about a nightmare, with scepticism. 
He in turn tenderly squeezed the sick woman’s hands, to soothe her: 


‘But do you honestly think all of that’s really possible? ... | mean, you've got to be quite sure before you go saying things like that ... And anyway, it’s gone on too long! No, look, it’s more likely some 
illness, something the doctors don’t understand.’ 

‘An illness,’ she sneered in reply. ‘Oh yes, an illness he’s gone and poured down me, more like ... As for doctors, you’re right. There’ve been two of them here, didn’t understand at all, didn’t even 
agree! | don’t want any of them bird-brains setting foot in here again ... But in my salt, do you hear, he was shoving it in my salt. | swear to you, | actually saw him! It’s to get his hands on my thousand 
francs, the thousand Papa left me. He tells himself that as soon as he’s finished me off, he'll soon find them. Well, he can try. But they're somewhere where no one will ever find them, never ever! ... It 
won't matter if | do give up the ghost, no one will ever, ever, have that thousand francs of mine.’ 

‘But, Aunt Phasie, if it were me, I’d send for the police if | was so sure.’ 

She made a gesture of disgust. 

‘Oh no, not the police ... This is our business. It’s between him and me. | know he wants to do me in, and | don’t want him to, simple as that. So all | can do is defend myself, isn’t it, and try not to be as 
stupid as | have been, over the salt ... En? Who would believe it? That a runt like that, that a scrap of a man you could stick in your pocket, might end up getting the better of a big woman like myself, 
if | was to let him! Him and those rat’s teeth of his!’ 

She had begun to shake slightly, and fought for her breath before saying finally: 

‘Anyway, it won't be this time. I’m on the mend, and I'll be up and about in a fortnight ... And next time he'll have to be pretty cunning if he’s going to catch me again. Oh yes, | can’t wait to see. If he 
does find some way of giving me that drug of his again, well, all right, so he wins. Too bad, it'll be the end of me ... But nobody's to interfere!’ 

Jacques thought it was the illness that was filling her head with these dark imaginings; and in order to take her mind off things, he was trying to make light of it when she began to tremble beneath the 
bedclothes. 

‘Here he is,’ she whispered. ‘I always know when he’s coming.’ 

And indeed, some seconds later, in walked Misard. She had turned deathly pale, seized by the involuntary terror of the colossus at the sight of the insect gnawing away at it. For in her stubborn 
determination to defend herself singlehandedly, he now filled her with a growing dread which she would not admit. However, having taken in the scene with a swift glance from the doorway, Misard 
then appeared not even to have noticed them, her and the driver together there, next to each other, and he proceeded instead, with his dull eyes and thin lips and his meek, puny air, to fall over himself 
in profuse attention to Séverine. 

‘| had thought that perhaps Madam might be wanting to take advantage of this opportunity and look over her property. So | absented myself for a moment ... If Madam would like me to accompany 
her.’ 

And when Séverine again declined, he continued in his whining voice: 
‘Perhaps Madam was surprised about the fruit ... They all had maggots, and it simply wasn’t worth packing them up ... And then, on top of that, there was a gale which caused a great deal of damage 
... Ah, it's very sad that Madam cannot find a buyer! One gentleman did come to look at it but he wanted repairs done ... Well, | am at your service, Madam, and Madam may rely on me to act for her 
here as if | were Madam herself.’ 

Then he insisted on offering her some bread and pears, pears from her own garden, ones which were not full of maggots. She accepted. 
On his way through the kitchen, Misard had informed the passengers that the clearing of the track was proceeding but that it would take a further four or five hours. It had gone noon, and there was 
further groaning, for people were beginning to feel extremely hungry. Flore was just saying that she would not have enough bread to go round. She had wine all right, she had come back up from the 
cellar with ten litre bottles and lined them up along the table. Only there weren't enough glasses, and they had to share, the English lady with her two daughters, the elderly gentleman with his young 
wife. The latter, meanwhile, had discovered a zealous and resourceful servant in the young man from Le Havre, who was attending to her every need. He disappeared and returned with some apples 
and a loaf of bread which he had found at the back of the woodshed. Flore became angry, saying it was bread for her sick mother. But he was already cutting it up and distributing it among the ladies, 
beginning with the young lady, who smiled at him, flattered. Her husband was still in a fury, no longer even concerning himself with her and busy extolling to the American the merits of commercial 
practice in New York. Never had the young English girls crunched on an apple so gladly. Their mother, who was very weary, dozed. On the floor, in front of the stove, sat two ladies, exhausted from 
waiting. Some men who had gone outside for a smoke, to kill another quarter of an hour, came back in, frozen and shivering. Gradually their disquiet grew, as their hunger went barely satisfied and as 
their fatigue was made worse by frustration and lack of comfort. It was turning into an encampment of shipwreck victims, manifesting all the desolation of a band of civilized people washed up on a 
desert island. 

As and when Misard left the door open during his comings and goings, Aunt Phasie would watch them from her sickbed. So these were the people that she, too, had seen flashing past like thunderbolts 
for nearly a year, ever since she’d been reduced to dragging herself between bed and chair. She was only rarely able to get as far as the platform outside now, and she spent her days and nights stuck 
here alone, her eyes fixed on the window, with no other company but these trains that went rushing by so fast. She had always complained about this godforsaken part of the country where no one 
ever called; and here was a whole throng descending on them out of the blue. To think that in there, among all those people who were in such a hurry to get on with their own affairs, not one of them 
had any inkling of what was happening, of the filth he’d been shoving in her salt! It rankled with her, it did, that clever trick of his, and she asked herself how in God’s name it was possible to be such a 
sly old rogue and for nobody to spot a thing. After all, so many people went past their house, thousands upon thousands; but all in such a rush, and not one of them would have imagined that here, in 
this tiny little house, one person was quietly and simply murdering another. Aunt Phasie looked at them each in turn, all these people who had dropped from the skies, and reflected that with everyone 
so busy, it was no wonder they could step in the muck and not notice a thing. 

‘Are you going back?’ Misard asked Jacques. 

‘Yes, yes,’ the latter replied, ‘I’m just coming.’ 

Misard left, closing the door behind him. Phasie held on to the young man and began to whisper in his ear once more: 

‘If | do give up the ghost, just you wait and see the look on his face when he can’t find my little nest-egg ... Oh, that’s the bit | like whenever | think about it. | shall depart this world a happy woman all 
the same.’ 

‘So you mean, Aunt Phasie, that no one’s to get it? You won't leave it to your daughter?’ 

‘To Flore?! So he can take it from her?! | should think not indeed! ... And not even to you either, my big boy, because you're too daft as well: he’d still get his hands on some of it ... No, to nobody, | 
leave it to the earth where | shall go to join it!’ 

She was tiring herself, and Jacques made her lie down again, soothing her with a kiss and a promise to come and see her again soon. Then, as she seemed to be dozing off, he went behind Séverine, 
who was still sitting beside the stove: he raised a finger, smiling, as a sign to be careful; and with a pretty, silent movement, she tilted her head back, offering her lips, and he bent over and pressed his 
mouth to hers, in a long, discreet kiss. They closed their eyes, drinking in each other's breath. But when they opened them again in a daze, Flore had come in and was standing there in front of them, 
watching. 

‘Would Madam like any more bread?’ she asked in a hoarse voice. 

Séverine, embarrassed and thoroughly put out, stammered a brief reply: 

‘N-no, no thank you.’ 

For a moment Jacques glared at Flore with blazing eyes. He hesitated, and his lips quivered as if he were about to say something; but then, with a broad, angry gesture which was intended as a threat, 
he decided to leave. Behind him the door slammed shut. 

Flore had remained standing there, like the tall figure of a warrior virgin, beneath her heavy helmet of blond hair. So her anxiety at seeing this lady on Jacques’s train every Friday had not been ill- 
founded. She now had the clear answer she’d been seeking ever since she’d had the pair of them here together, an absolute answer. Never would the man she loved ever love her; it was this slender 
woman, this slip of a thing, that he had chosen. And her regret at having refused herself that night, when he had so brutally tried to take her, still ached within her, paining her so much that she could 
have sobbed; for, by her simple calculations, it would now be her he was kissing if she’d given herself before this other woman. Where could she find him alone at this very moment, to throw her arms 
round him and cry: ‘Take me, I’ve been so stupid, | didn’t realise!’ But in her powerlessness she could feel her fury mounting against this fragile creature sitting there stammering in embarrassment. 
With one squeeze of her firm, pugilist’s arms, she could choke the breath out of her, like a little bird. Why then did she not dare? But she swore to avenge herself all the same, for she knew a thing or 
two about this new rival of hers which could have landed her in prison, about this woman they'd allowed to go free like all the other whores who sold themselves to rich and powerful old men. And so, 
tortured by jealousy and bursting with anger, she began to clear away what was left of the bread and pears, with the extravagant movements of the wild, beautiful girl she was. 

‘Since Madam doesn’t want any more, I'll give it to the others.’ 

Three o'clock came, then four. Time dragged by, each long minute of it, under the crushing weight of a growing weariness and irritation. Here was night falling once more, casting a livid gleam across 
the vastness of the white countryside; and every ten minutes men would go out and gaze into the distance to see how the work was coming along, only to come back in saying that the engine still did 
not seem to have been cleared. Even the two little English girls had begun to cry with nervous exhaustion. In a corner the pretty dark-haired woman had gone to sleep on the shoulder of the young 
man from Le Havre, completely unnoticed by the elderly husband amid the general unrestraint in which all convention had been swept away. The room was getting colder, and people were shivering 
without even thinking they might put more wood on the stove; so that eventually the American departed, believing that he would be better off stretched out on a seat in one of the carriages. This was 
now how they all thought, what they all regretted: they should have stayed where they were, and then at least they would not have been consumed with anxiety at not knowing what was going on. They 
had to dissuade the English lady, who was also talking of returning to her compartment to lie down. After a candle had been placed on a corner of the table to give everyone in the pitch-black kitchen 
some light, an enormous feeling of dismay set in, and they sank into dark despair. 

Meanwhile, outside, the work of unblocking the line was nearly complete; and while the team of soldiers who had freed the engine were clearing the track in front of it, the driver and the fireman had 
returned to their post. 

Seeing the snow finally begin to let up, Jacques was beginning to feel more confident. Ozil the pointsman had assured him that beyond the tunnel, towards Malaunay, considerably less snow had fallen. 
Again he asked him: 

‘When you walked through the tunnel, were you able to get in and out without any difficulty?’ 

‘But I've told you! You'll get through, | promise!’ 

Cabuche, who had toiled with the enthusiasm of a friendly giant, was already withdrawing into the background in his timid, uncouth way that his recent brush with the law had served only to exacerbate; 
and Jacques had to call across to him. 

‘Hey, mate, pass us our shovels over, those ones there lying against the bank. We may need them.’ 

And when the quarryman had done him this last service, Jacques shook him firmly by the hand to show that he still respected him despite everything, having seen him at work. 

‘You're a good man, you are.’ 

This mark of friendship moved Cabuche in an extraordinary way. 

‘Thanks,’ he said simply, choking back his tears. 

Misard, who had patched things up with Cabuche after previously denouncing him to the examining magistrate, nodded and pursed his lips in a thin smile. He had stopped shovelling a long time ago, 
standing there with his hands in his pockets and surveying the train with a jaundiced eye as though he were waiting to see if he would find any lost property under the wheels. 

The chief guard had at last decided with Jacques that they might try to set off, when Pecqueux, having got down on to the track again, called the driver over: 

‘You'd better have a look. One of the cylinders has taken a knock.’ 

Jacques went over and bent down to see for himself. He had already noticed this damage in the course of his earlier, careful inspection of La Lison. During the clearing operation they had discovered 
that the combination of wind and snow had caused some oak sleepers that had been left lying along the embankment by men working on the line, to slip down and block the track; and the train must 
even have stopped partly because of this, since the engine had evidently bumped into the sleepers. They could see the scratch along the cylinder-casing, and the piston-rod inside seemed to have 
been slightly bent. But this was the only apparent damage, a fact which had originally reassured the driver. But perhaps there were serious problems inside, for nothing is more delicate than the 
complicated mechanism of the slide-valves: here beats an engine’s heart, its living soul. Jacques climbed aboard again, blew the whistle, and opened the regulator on La Lison to see how her moving 
parts responded. It took her a long time to jolt into action, like someone after a bruising fall who has lost all feeling in his limbs. Finally, with a strained chuff, she moved off, managing several revolutions 
of her wheels but still dazed and lumbering. It would be all right, she would be able to move, she would complete the journey. Only he shook his head, for he knew her inside out and had just felt how 


strange she was to the touch, how altered and aged, as though somewhere inside her she had been dealt a mortal blow. She must have got it in the snow, some blow to the heart, or a fatal chill, like 
those sturdy young women who die of pneumonia having come home from a dance some night in the cold and the rain. 
Once more Jacques pulled on the whistle, after Pecqueux had opened the steam-cocks. The two guards were at their post. Misard, Ozil, and Cabuche climbed on to the footboard of the front van. And 
gently the train emerged from the cutting, between the soldiers armed with their shovels who had lined up to right and left along the top of the embankment. Then it stopped at the crossing-keeper’s 
house to take on the passengers. Flore was standing outside. Ozil and Cabuche went over to join her, while Misard was now all eagerness, bidding farewell to the ladies and gentlemen coming out of 
his house, and steadily pocketing silver coins. Free at last! But they had waited too long, and everyone was shivering with cold, hunger, and exhaustion. Off went the English lady with her two daughters, 
both half-asleep; and the young man from Le Havre boarded the same compartment as the pretty dark-haired woman, she now very weary, and he having offered her husband his assistance. And in 
the middle of all this trampled snow it was like a routed army boarding the train, pushing and shoving, letting themselves go completely and with not a thought left for their personal appearance. Briefly, 
behind the glass panes of the bedroom window, Aunt Phasie appeared: curiosity had torn her from her bed, and she had dragged herself across the room, to look. Her great, hollow, invalid eyes 
watched this crowd of strangers, these passers-by from a world on the move, people she would never see again, blown in by the storm and swept away once more in its path. But Séverine was the last 
to leave. She turned her head and smiled at Jacques, who was leaning out and watching till she reached her carriage. And Flore, who was waiting for them, paled once again to see this tranquil 
exchange of affection pass between them. Abruptly she moved closer to Ozil, whom she had until then rejected, as if now, in the midst of her hatred, she felt the need of a man. The chief guard gave 
the signal, La Lison responded with a plaintive whistle, and Jacques set off, this time bound non-stop for Rouen. It was six o'clock, and from a pitch-black sky night had almost fallen over the surrounding 
white countryside; but a pale gleam of cheerless, dismal light hovered just above the ground, illuminating the desolation of this wilderness. And there at an angle, in the eerie glow, stood the house at 
La Croix-de-Maufras, looking even more dilapidated, completely black against the snow, with its ‘For Sale’ sign nailed up high on its shuttered facade. 

234 
THE train did not reach Paris until 10.40 that night. There had been a twenty-minute stop at Rouen to allow the passengers time to eat; and Séverine had hastened to telegraph to her husband to let 
him know that she would not be returning to Le Havre until the following day, by the evening express. A whole night with Jacques! The first they would spend together alone in one room, free as they 
pleased and without fear of being disturbed! 
As they were leaving Mantes, Pecqueux had had an idea. His wife, Mére Victoire, had been in hospital for a week with a serious ankle-sprain following a fall; and having another of the city’s beds to 
sleep in, as he put it with a snigger, it had occurred to him to offer Madam Roubaud the use of their room: she would be much more comfortable there than in a local hotel, and she was welcome to 
treat the place as her home until the following evening. At once Jacques had realised the practical advantages of such an arrangement, especially as he could think of nowhere else to take the young 
woman. So, when later in the station she approached the engine through the crowd of passengers now finally able to detrain, he advised her to accept, holding out the key which the fireman had handed 
him. But she hesitated, refusing out of embarrassment at the ribald smile on Pecqueux’s face, for he surely knew. 
‘No, no, | have a cousin. She'll have a mattress | can sleep on.’ 
‘Come on, take it,’ Pecqueux said finally in his good-natured, jocular way. ‘The bed’s nice and soft, you know. And a big one, too, you could get four in it!’ 
Jacques was looking at her so pressingly that she took the key. He had leant over and whispered very softly: 
‘Wait for me.’ 
Séverine did not have far to go, just a little way up the Rue d’Amsterdam and then down the Impasse; but the snow was so slippery that she had to take great care as she walked. By a piece of luck 
the front entrance was still unlocked, so she climbed the stairs without being seen by the concierge, who was absorbed in a game of dominoes with a woman from next door; and on the fourth floor she 
opened and closed the door so softly that none of the neighbours could possibly have suspected she was there. On the other hand, when passing the third-floor landing, she had very distinctly heard 
singing and laughter coming from the Dauvergnes’: no doubt one of the sisters’ musical evenings, to which they invited their female friends once a week. And now that Séverine had shut the door and 
was standing in the thick darkness of the room, she could still hear the lively merriment of these young people coming up through the floor. For a moment the darkness seemed total; and she jumped 
when, out of the pitch blackness, came the deep tones of the cuckoo-clock striking eleven in a voice she recognized. Then her eyes grew accustomed to the dark, and the two windows emerged as 
two pale squares illuminating the ceiling with the light reflected from the snow. Already she had begun to get her bearings, as she felt around for the matches on the dresser where she remembered 
having seen them before. But she had more trouble finding a candle. Eventually she discovered the remains of one at the bottom of a drawer; and having lit it, the room brightened, and she cast a 
quick, nervous glance around her as if to make quite sure that she really was alone. It all seemed very familiar, the round table where she had lunched with her husband, and the bed with its red cotton 
counterpane on to which he had knocked her down with his fist. Yes, this was the place; nothing in the room had changed during the ten months since she had been there. 
Slowly Séverine removed her hat. But as she was about to take off her coat as well, she shivered. It was freezing in this room. Beside the stove, in a small chest, there was some coal and sticks. 
Immediately, without further removing her clothes, she decided to light the fire; and she was glad to, because it took her mind off the sense of uneasiness which she had felt at first. Making the place 
ready like this for a night of love, the thought that they would be nice and cosy here, allowed her to recover her mood of loving delight in their escapade: for so long now, and without ever believing it 
could actually happen, they had dreamt of such a night! Once the stove was going, she thought of all sorts of other preparations: she arranged the chairs to her liking, she fetched white sheets and 
completely remade the bed that gave her considerable bother for it was indeed very large. Her one problem was that she could find nothing in the sideboard to eat or drink: no doubt for the three days 
that he had been master in his own house, Pecqueux had emptied the place, down to the crumbs off the floorboards. It had been the same with the light, with just this one candle-end left; but still, once 
you're in bed, you don’t need to be able to see. And being now very warm, and excited, she paused in the middle of the room and looked round to check that nothing was missing. 
Then, as she began to be surprised that Jacques had not yet arrived, the sound of a whistle drew her over to one of the windows. It was the 11.20 through train to Le Havre that was just leaving. The 
vast open space beneath her, with its swathe of track stretching from the station to the Batignolles tunnel, was one great sheet of snow, and all she could see were the railway lines, fanning out into 
black branches. The engines and rolling-stock standing in the sidings were mere heaps of white, apparently slumbering under ermine wraps. And between the immaculate, snow-covered window-panes 
of the great station roofs and the lace-trimmed girders of the Pont de l'Europe, the houses opposite in the Rue de Rome could still be seen in the darkness, dirty blotches of yellow amidst all this white. 
The Le Havre train came into view at a sombre crawl, its front headlamp buming a bright hole of fire into the night; and she watched it disappear under the bridge, its three rear lamps staining the snow 
a bloody red. When she turned back into the room, she gave another brief shiver. Was she really alone? She thought she had felt hot breath warming the back of her neck, and the rough touch of a 
hand stroking her body through her clothes. Her wide eyes travelled round the room once more. No, no one there. 
What on earth was Jacques up to, being late like this? Ten further minutes passed. She was alarmed to hear a faint scraping noise, like fingernails scratching on wood. Then she realised and ran to 
open the door. It was Jacques, carrying a bottle of Malaga wine and a cake. 
Shaking with laughter, she threw her arms wildly round his neck. 
‘Oh, you wonderful man! You thought of it!’ 
But he bid her abruptly be quiet. 
‘Sh, sh!’ 
So she lowered her voice, thinking the concierge was following him. No, fortunately, just as he’d been about to press the bell, the door had opened for a lady and her daughter, who were presumably 
on their way down from the Dauvergnes; and he’d been able to slip upstairs without anyone knowing. Only, back there on the landing, he had glimpsed the newspaper woman through a half-open door, 
who was just finishing washing some clothes in a basin. 
‘Do you mind if we try not to make too much noise? We'd better speak softly.’ 
By way of reply she held him in a passionate embrace, covering his face with silent kisses. It amused her to play at mysteries and to speak only in low whispers. 
‘Yes, yes, fine. We'll be as quiet as two little mice, you'll see.’ 
So she laid the table with all possible care, two plates, two glasses, two knives, pausing on the verge of helpless laughter the moment something made a sound when she put it down too hard. 
Watching her, and also finding it funny, he continued softly: 
‘| thought you'd be hungry.’ 
‘Oh I'm starving. The food was so bad at Rouen!’ 
‘Well then, what about me going back down to get us a chicken?’ 
‘Oh no. And not be able to get back in again? ... No, no, the cake’ll be plenty.’ 
Immediately they sat down side by side, almost on the same chair, and the cake was shared out and consumed with the playfulness of lovers. She complained of being thirsty and drank two glasses 
of Malaga straight off that brought the colour well and truly to her cheeks. The stove was getting red-hot behind them, and they could feel its pulsing heat. But as he began to plant noisy kisses on the 
back of her neck, she in her turn stopped him: 
‘Sh, sh.’ 
She gestured to him to listen; and in the silence they heard a dull thumping coming up from the Dauvergnes’ again, to the rhythm of some music: the girls were having a knees-up. Next door the 
newspaper woman was emptying the soapy water from her basin into the sink on the landing. She closed her door again, the dancing downstairs stopped for a moment, and the only sound came from 
beneath the window outside, muffled by the snow, the faint rumbling of a departing train that seemed to be crying as it tooted feebly on its whistle. 
‘An Auteuil train,’ he murmured. ‘The 11.40.’ 
Then he breathed in a soft voice: 
‘Bedtime, my love, don’t you think?’ 
She did not reply, for at this moment of excited happiness she had been reclaimed by her past and was now, despite herself, reliving the hours which she had spent here with her husband. Was it not 
as though the lunch they had shared were now continuing with this cake, eaten here on the same table and to the accompaniment of the same sounds? She felt increasingly aroused by the objects 
around her, and the memories came flooding back; never had she felt such a burning need to tell her lover everything, to deliver herself up entirely. She had an almost physical longing to do so that 
she could no longer distinguish from her sensual desire; and it seemed to her that she would belong to him more, that she would drink fullest of the joy of being his, if she were to whisper a confession 
in his ear as they lay together in the one embrace. She began to relive the events of the past: her husband was standing there, and she turned her head, thinking she had just seen his stubby, hairy 
hand reach over her shoulder to grab the knife. 
‘Don't you think, my love, time for bed?’ repeated Jacques. 
She quivered, feeling his lips crushing against hers as if once again he wanted to seal the confession within. So without a word she rose, slipped quickly out of her clothes, and slid into bed, not even 
stopping to pick her skirts off the floor. He, too, left everything as it was: and the table lay strewn with the remains of their meal, while the candle-end finally began to burn out, its flame already flickering. 
And when he in turn had undressed and got into bed, they entwined at once in a frenzy of possession that left them choking for breath. In the still air of the room, with the music still continuing below, 
not a cry came, not a single sound, only one long, abandoned shudder, a deep spasm into oblivion. 
Already Jacques could no longer recognize in Séverine the woman he had known during their first encounters, so gentle and passive, with those clear blue eyes of hers. She seemed to have grown 
daily more passionate, beneath that dark helmet of black hair; and he had felt her gradually awaken in his arms from the long, cold virginity out of which neither the senile practices of Grandmorin nor 
the conjugal brutality of Roubaud had been able to draw her. This creature of love, once merely docile, now loved and gave herself without reserve, and felt a burning gratitude for such pleasure. She 
had developed a violent passion, an adoration, for this man who had brought her such a revelation of her senses. And it was the great happiness she now felt in being able to hold him close at last, 
freely, to be able to press him to her breasts and wrap her arms around him that had made her thus clench her teeth so that not a sigh should escape. 
When they opened their eyes again, he was the first to express surprise: 
‘Oh, the candle’s gone out.’ 
She gestured vaguely as if to say what did she care. Then, with a stifled giggle: 
‘| was a good girl, wasn’t |?’ 
‘Oh, yes, no one will have heard ... Two proper little mice!’ 
When they returned to bed, she took him once more in her arms, snuggling up against him and pressing her nose to his neck. And sighing contentedly: 
‘Oh God, isn’t this wonderful?!’ 


They spoke no further. The room was pitch black, and the pale squares made by the two windows were scarcely visible; on the ceiling there was just the one ray of light from the stove, a round, blood- 
red patch. They both lay there staring at it. The music had stopped, doors banged, and the whole building was sinking into the heavy peace of sleep. From down below the muffled thuds of the incoming 
Caen train as it rumbled over the turntables scarcely even reached them and seemed very far away. 

But holding Jacques like this soon made Séverine begin to long for him again. And together with her desire there arose once more within her the need to confess. It had been tormenting her for so 
many weeks now! The round patch on the ceiling grew wider, seeming to spread like a bloodstain. She began to see things as she stared at it, and the objects round the bed seemed to be finding their 
voice, to be telling the whole story out loud. She could feel the words of it rising to her lips on the mounting wave of excitement that bore up her flesh. How good that would be, to have nothing more to 
hide, to melt into him completely! 

‘You don't realise, my love...’ 

Jacques, who was also staring at the blood-red patch, knew perfectly well what she was going to say. Next to him, in that delicate body knotted to his own, he had been following the rising tide of this 
obscure, enormous thing which each of them thought about but neither of them mentioned. Until then he had silenced her, fearful of the trembling that would herald the return of his former malady, 
anxious that it might alter things between them if they were to talk of the spilling of blood. But this time he was powerless, even to lean over and seal her mouth with a kiss, so overwhelmed was he by 
the delicious languor of lying here in this warm bed, in the soft arms of this woman. He thought it was too late, that she would tell him everything. And so he was relieved in the midst of his nervous 
expectancy when she appeared to think twice and hesitate, before drawing back and saying instead: 

‘You don't realise, my love but my husband suspects I’m sleeping with you.’ 

At the last second, without her intending it, it was the memory of the previous night in Le Havre which had sprung from her lips, not the confession. 

‘Oh really, do you think so?’ he murmured disbelievingly. ‘He seems so friendly. He shook me by the hand only this morning.’ 

‘| tell you, he knows everything. At this very moment he must be telling himself that this is how we are, part of each other, loving each other! | can prove it.’ 

She paused and hugged him tighter in her embrace, as her happiness at possessing him took on the sharp edge of rancour. Then, after a moment's tremulous reflection: 

‘Oh, | hate him, | hate him!’ 

Jacques was surprised. He himself had absolutely nothing against Roubaud. Indeed he found him very obliging. 

‘Goodness, why on earth?’ he asked. ‘He doesn’t bother us much.’ 

She made no reply but repeated: 

‘| hate him ... It's sheer torture now to have him anywhere near me. Oh, if only | could, I’d run away, I’d be with you.’ 

Touched by this outburst of fervent love, he in turn pulled her closer, holding her against his flesh, down the whole length of his body, all his. But once again, as she nestled against him, hardly taking 
her lips from his neck, she said gently: 

‘What you don't realise, my love...’ 

It was the confession coming back again, fatally, inevitably. And this time he had the clear sense that nothing in the world would stop it, for it rose within her frantic desire to be taken and possessed 
once more. There was not a sound to be heard in the building now, even the newspaper woman must have been fast asleep. Outside not a vehicle moved, as Paris lay snowbound, draped in silence; 
and the last train to Le Havre that had departed at 12.20, seemed to have taken the residual stirrings of the station with it. The stove no longer roared, and the embers of the dying fire intensified the 
red stain on the ceiling that stared down like an eye rounded in terror. It was so hot in the room that a heavy, suffocating fog seemed to weigh down on the bed, where the pair lay spent, mingling their 
limbs. 

‘My love, what you don't realise...’ 

Then he too spoke, insistent: 

‘But yes, | do know.’ 

‘No, you suspect perhaps but you can’t actually know.’ 

‘| know he did it for the legacy.’ 

She started, and gave a short, nervous laugh in spite of herself. 

‘Oh, yes, the legacy!’ 

And very softly, so softly that a nocturnal insect buzzing against the window-panes would have made more noise, she told the story of her childhood at President Grandmorin’s; she wanted to lie and 
not confess the nature of her relations with him but then she yielded to her need for openness, and found relief, pleasure almost, in telling it all. After that her gentle murmuring flowed on, unstoppable. 
‘Just imagine! It was here in this room, last February—you remember, when he had that business with the Sub-Prefect. We had just had lunch, as happy as can be, like now when we were having 
supper over there on the table. He knew nothing about it, of course, and | wasn’t going to be the one to tell him ... And we just happened to be talking about a ring, one I'd been given a long time ago, 
talking about nothing really. And then, | don’t know how but it all simply came to him ... Oh, you just can’t imagine, my love, you just can’t imagine how he treated me then!’ 

She was shaking, and he felt her small hands clenching against his bare skin. 

‘He knocked me to the ground with his fist ... And then he dragged me, by the hair ... And then he lifted his heel over my face as if he wanted to crush it ... Oh, | shan’t forget that as long as | live, | can 
assure you ... Then he hit me again, my God! But if | were to tell you all the questions he asked me, and all the things he forced me to describe to him! As you can see, I've no wish to hide anything. 
Here | am telling you everything when there’s nothing to make me, is there? Well, | shan’t dare give you even an inkling of the filthy questions | had to answer, because if | hadn't, he’d have smashed 
my head in, that’s for sure ... No doubt he did love me, and it must have been hard for him to find all that out. And, granted, it would have been more honest of me to have told him everything before 
we were married. Only, you see, it was all over and done with, gone and forgotten. Only a real savage could go mad with jealousy like that ... | mean, take you, my love: are you going to stop loving 
me now that you know?’ 

Jacques had not stirred, and he lay there motionless, thinking, wrapped in these woman's arms that were tightening round his neck and waist like coiling knots of snakes. He was very surprised, having 
never suspected such a story. How much more complicated things were, when the legacy would have been such a satisfactory explanation. What's more, he preferred it this way; to know for sure that 
the couple hadn't killed for money relieved him of the feeling of contempt which he had sometimes dimly felt, even when kissing Séverine. 

‘Me not love you any more, why? ... | don’t care about your past. It’s no business of mine ... You’re married to Roubaud but you might just as easily have been married to someone else.’ 

There was a silence. They held each other tight, almost till they choked, and he could feel her round breasts, all swollen and hard, against his side. 

‘So you were the old man’s mistress, then. It's funny all the same.’ 

But she stretched up his body to his mouth, mumbling through a kiss: 

‘You're the only man | love, I’ve never loved anyone but you ... Oh, the other two, if you only knew! You see, with them | didn’t even learn what it could be like, while you, my darling, make me very 
happy!’ 

She was arousing him with her caresses, offering herself, wanting him, claiming him back with her straying hands. And so as not to yield at once, though he longed as she did, he had to restrain her 
with both his arms. 

‘No, no, wait, in a minute ... So what about the old man?’ 

Very quietly, in a convulsion of her whole being, she confessed: 

‘Yes, we killed him.’ 

The tremble of desire merged with trembling of another sort, as she shuddered at the memory of death. It was, as at the climax of every sensual ecstasy, like the new beginning of a final agony. Fora 
moment a sensation of lingering vertigo quite took her breath away. Then, with her face pressed once more to her lover's neck, she continued in the same even murmur: 

‘He made me write to the President telling him to leave on the express, at the same time as us, and not to show himself until we got to Rouen ... | just sat in my corner of the compartment trembling, 
horrified at the prospect of the terrible thing that lay ahead of us. And opposite me there was a woman in black who never said a word and who frightened the life out of me. | didn’t even look at her, | 
just imagined that she could read our thoughts exactly and knew perfectly well what we were going to do ... That’s how the two hours went by, from Paris to Rouen. | didn’t utter a word, didn’t move, 
just shut my eyes to pretend | was asleep. | could feel him beside me, not moving either, and what terrified me was knowing the dreadful things that were going through his mind and not being able to 
tell exactly what he'd decided to do ... Oh, what a journey, with all those thoughts going round in my head, and the train whistling, and the jolting and clattering of the wheels!’ 

Jacques’s mouth was buried in the thick, scented fleece of her hair, and he kept kissing her, at regular intervals, with long, absent-minded kisses. 

‘But since you weren't in the same compartment, how did you manage to kill him?’ 

‘Wait, you'll see in a moment ... That was my husband's plan. To be honest, it was only a matter of luck that it succeeded ... There was a ten-minute stop at Rouen. We got off, and he forced me to 
walk as far as the President's coupé as though we were simply stretching our legs. When we got there, he pretended to be surprised to see him standing at the door, as if he’d had no idea he was on 
the train. There was a lot of pushing and shoving on the platform, and a crowd of people were trying to board in second class, because of the celebrations the next day in Le Havre. When they started 
to shut the doors again, it was the President himself who asked us to travel with him. | mumbled something about our suitcase but he wouldn't listen, said that absolutely no one was going to steal our 
suitcase, and that we could go back to our own compartment at Barentin because he was getting off there. My husband looked anxious for a moment, as if he wanted to run and fetch it. But at that 
moment the guard blew his whistle, so he made up his mind and pushed me into the coupé. Then he climbed in himself and shut the door, and the window. How did no one see us? That's what | can’t 
understand. Lots of people were rushing about, the station staff were in a panic ... well anyway, there wasn’t one witness who saw things clearly. And then the train slowly left the station.’ 

She was silent for a few moments, reliving the scene. Her limbs were so relaxed that, without her realising it, her left thigh had developed a tremor and was rubbing up and down against his knee. 
‘Oh, that first moment in the coupé when | felt us moving! | was in an absolute daze, all | could think of was our suitcase: how could we get it back, and wouldn't it give us away if we left it where it was? 
It all seemed stupid to me, impossible, a kind of nightmare murder imagined by a child that it would be madness to carry out. We'd be arrested the next day and convicted. So | tried to tell myself that 
my husband wouldn't go through with it, that it wouldn’t happen, couldn’t happen. But no, | could see just by the way he was talking to the President that he was fiercely determined, nothing was going 
to change his mind. And yet he was very calm, he was even chatting away quite cheerfully, the way he used to; and it must just have been from the clear look in his eyes, when he glanced at me 
occasionally, that | could see he was still stubbornly resolved. He was going to kill him, in the next kilometre, in the next two perhaps, at the precise spot which he’d chosen, and which | knew nothing 
about: it was evident, as plain as day even in the calm way he looked at him, at that man who in a few minutes’ time would cease to exist. | said nothing, | was trying to hide the quaking going on inside 
me and simply smiled if either of them looked at me. So why didn’t | even think of trying to prevent it? It was only later when | thought about it that | was surprised | hadn't shouted from the window or 
pulled the communication cord.* At the time it was as though | were paralysed, | was absolutely powerless to act. | suppose it seemed as if my husband were within his rights. And | ought to tell you 
this as well, my darling, while I’m about it: in spite of myself, every ounce of me was on his side against the other man, because I'd been with both of them, hadn't |, and he was young, while the other 
one, ugh, the caresses of that man ... But in the end who can say? You do things you never thought you were capable of. When | think | wouldn’t even dare bleed a chicken! Oh, that feeling of being 
out on a dark stormy night, that horrible blackness screaming inside me!’ 

This fragile creature, so slender lying here in his arms, now seemed quite impenetrable to Jacques, a bottomless pit filled with the darkness of which she spoke. Try as he might to hold her more tightly, 
he could no longer feel quite part of her. Excitement gripped him as he listened to this tale of murder being blurted out from the depths of their embrace. 

‘So tell me, did you help him kill the old man?’ 

‘| was sitting in a corner,’ she continued, without answering directly. ‘My husband was between me and the President, who was sitting in the other corner. They were talking about the forthcoming 
elections ... From time to time | saw my husband lean forward and look out to make sure where we were, as if he were in a hurry ... Each time | followed his eyes, | too looked to see where we'd got 
to. It wasn’t totally dark that night, and the black shapes of the trees went rushing past at a furious rate. And always that clattering of the wheels, I’ve never heard anything like it, like a dreadful babble 
of voices raging and moaning, or the pitiful howling of dying animals! The train was travelling at top speed ... Suddenly there were flashes of light, and the noise of the train echoed between the buildings 
of a station. We were at Maromme, already two and a half leagues out of Rouen. Just Malaunay to come, and then Barentin. Where was it going to happen? And when? Would it take till the very last 
minute? | no longer knew what time it was or how far we’d come, and | was beginning to let myself be just carried along by that deafening plunge through the darkness, like a stone falling, when all at 
once, as we were passing through Malaunay, | realised: it would be done in the tunnel, one kilometre ahead ... | turned towards my husband, and our eyes met: yes, in the tunnel, in two minutes’ time 
... On the train went, and we passed the branch-line to Dieppe, | saw the pointsman at his post. There are hilly slopes there, and | distinctly thought | saw men standing there raising their fists at us and 


shouting abuse. Then the engine gave a long whistle: it was the entry to the tunnel ... And when the train disappeared inside, oh, what a noise it made beneath that low roof! You know, like the clanking 
sound of a hammer on an anvil, and at that moment of panic it sounded to me like the crash of thunder.’ 

She shivered, and broke off to say in a different, almost laughing voice: 

‘Isn't it stupid, darling? The whole thing still chills me to the bone. And yet I’m perfectly warm here with you, and so happy! ... Anyway, you know, there’s nothing at all to be afraid of now. The case has 
been closed, not to mention the fact that the bigwigs in the government are even less keen than we are to clear the matter up ... Oh, I’ve seen how things stand all right, I've no need to worry.’ 

Then she added, laughing out loud: 

‘And as for you! A proper fright you gave us, you'll be pleased to know! ... And by the way, I’ve always wondered: what precisely did you see?’ 

‘Only what | told the magistrate, nothing else: one man cutting another man’s throat ... You both behaved so strangely towards me that in the end | began to suspect. For a moment | even recognized 
your husband ... It was only later, though, that | became absolutely certain.’ 

Gaily she interrupted him: 

‘Yes, in the Square, that day | said no, do you remember? The first time we were alone together in Paris ... Isn’t it odd?! | was telling you it wasn’t us, and | knew perfectly well that you were thinking 
the opposite. Eh? It was as if I’d told you the whole thing, wasn't it? ... Oh, my love, I’ve often thought back to that time, and do you know, | think that’s when | first started to love you.’ 

Involuntarily they squeezed each other tight, as though they might fuse together. And then she continued: 

‘The train was in the tunnel ... It's very long, that tunnel. You’re in there for all of three minutes but | really thought we’d been in it for a whole hour ... The President had stopped talking because of the 
deafening racket of clanking metal. And then, at that crucial moment, my husband’s nerve must have failed him for a second because he still didn’t move. All | could see in the flickering lamplight was 
that his ears were turning purple ... Was he going to wait till we were out in open countryside again? The whole thing now seemed to me so inevitable, so much a matter of fate, that | had only one 
desire: to put an end to this awful suspense, to get it over with. Why didn’t he kill him now, since kill him he must? I'd got myself into such a state of fear and torment that | could have grabbed the knife 
myself just to have had done with it ... He looked at me. It must have shown on my face. And then all of a sudden, as the President turned towards the window, he lunged forward and grabbed him by 
the shoulders. In his surprise the President instinctively broke free and reached for the communication cord that was just above his head. He touched it but my husband grabbed him again and shoved 
him back on to the seat with such force that he was almost bent double. His mouth was wide open in terrified astonishment but his confused cries were lost in the racket, though | could distinctly hear 
my husband saying “Swine! Swine! Swine!” over and over again with a sort of hiss as he got more and more furious. Then the noise began to fade as the train left the tunnel and the shadows of the 
countryside reappeared, with the black trees rushing by ... | had stayed in my corner, completely rigid, and pressing myself against the back of the seat to get as far away as possible. How long did the 
struggle last? A few seconds at most. But it seemed to me that it would never end, and that all the passengers could hear the screams, that the trees themselves were watching. My husband had his 
knife open but couldn't strike because he kept getting kicked away, and he found it difficult to stand up with the floor of the carriage swaying all the time. He nearly fell to his knees at one point, and 
meanwhile the train just continued on its way, carrying us along at top speed, with the engine whistling as we approached the level-crossing at La Croix-de-Maufras ... That was the moment, and | have 
never been able to remember since exactly how it happened, when | threw myself across the President's legs as he struggled to get free. Yes, | just let myself drop like a package on top of him, crushing 
his legs with all my weight so that he couldn’t move. | didn’t see what happened but | felt the whole thing: the impact of the knife entering his neck, the long shuddering of his body, and then death 
coming in three wheezing gasps, like the whirring of a clock with a broken spring .... Oh, those final death throes! | can still feel the trembling going through my arms and legs like an echo.’ 

Jacques, listening avidly, wanted to interrupt and ask her questions. But now she was in a hurry to finish: 

‘No, in a minute ... As | was getting off him, we were passing La Croix-de-Maufras at full speed. | distinctly saw the front of the house, all closed up, and then the crossing-keeper’s hut. Just four 
kilometres to Barentin, five at the outside. The body was bent over on the seat, and the blood was making a thick pool. And my husband was standing there in a daze, jolted by the movement of the 
train and wiping the knife with his handkerchief. A minute went by like that, and neither of us did anything to save ourselves ... If we kept the body with us, if we stayed there ourselves, people might 
discover everything at Barentin ... But by now he’d put the knife back in his pocket and seemed to be coming to. | saw him search the body, and take the watch and the money, in fact anything he 
found; and then he opened the door and tried to push the body out on to the track but without getting his arms round it properly because of the blood. “Help me, can’t you! Come and give it a shove!” | 
didn’t even try, | had lost all feeling in my arms and legs. “For Christ’s sake, give me a hand!” The head had been pushed out first and was hanging over the footboard, while the trunk was all rolled up 
in a bundle and wouldn't go through the door. And the train just kept on going ... Finally, after a harder shove, the body teetered on the edge and then disappeared amidst the clattering of the wheels. 
“There, that’s the end of him, the swine.” Then he picked up the rug and threw it out as well. That left the two of us standing there, not daring to sit down on the seat where there was the pool of blood 
... The door was still wide open, banging to and fro, and in my exhausted, panic-stricken state | didn’t understand at first when | saw my husband climb out and also disappear. He came back. “Come 
on, quickly, follow me, if you don’t want us both to get the chop!” | didn’t move, and he began to lose patience. 

“For Christ's sake, come with me! Our compartment’s empty, we can go back.” Empty? Our compartment? Had he actually been to see? That woman in black, the one who didn’t say anything, the one 
you didn’t notice, was he really sure she hadn’t remained behind in a corner? ... “Come, now, or I'll bloody throw you out like the last one!” He had climbed back in and was shoving me forward, brutally, 
like a madman. And | found myself outside the train, on the footboard, clinging with both hands to the brass handrail. He had climbed out after me, making sure to shut the door. “Go on, move.” But | 
didn’t dare, | was dizzy with the speed of the train and being lashed by the roaring wind. My hair came loose, and | thought my numbed fingers were going to let go of the handrail. “For God’s sake, 
move.” He kept shoving me, so | had to move, hand over hand and hugging the side of the carriages, with my skirts all blowing round me and flapping against my legs so | couldn’t move properly. 
Already, after going round a bend, we could see the lights of Barentin station in the distance. The engine began to whistle. “Go on, for God’s sake!” Oh, that hellish noise, that violent shaking as | went 
along. It was as though a gust of wind had grabbed me in a gale and was whirling me about like a wisp of straw before crushing me against some wall. Behind me the countryside was racing past, and 
the trees seemed to be galloping after me in a mad stampede, twisting round on themselves and letting out a short moan every time one of them went by. At the end of the carriage | had to step across 
on to the footboard of the next one and grab its handrail but courage failed me and | stopped. I'd never have the strength. “Go on, for God’s sake.” He was right behind me, shoving me forward, and | 
shut my eyes, and somehow or other | managed to keep going, by sheer force of instinct, like an animal that has dug its claws in and simply refuses to let go. And how were we not seen? We went 
along three carriages, and one of them, in second-class, was crammed full of people. | remember seeing the rows of heads in the lamplight. | think I'd recognize them if | ever saw them again one day: 
there was a fat man with red sideburns, and | remember especially two young girls leaning forward and laughing. “Go on, for God’s sake, go on.” | remember nothing after that: the lights of Barentin 
were coming closer, the engine was whistling, and the last thing | was conscious of was being dragged, carried, hauled along by my hair. My husband must have grabbed hold of me, opened the door 
above my shoulders, and thrown me into the compartment. When we stopped, | was lying half conscious in a corner, gasping for breath; and | didn’t move an inch as | listened to him exchanging a few 
words with the local station-master. Then the train set off again, and he collapsed on to the seat, completely exhausted himself. And all the way to Le Havre neither of us said a word ... Oh, | hate him, 
| hate him, do you hear, for all the dreadful things he’s made me go through! But you, my darling, | love you, you give me so much happiness!’ 

For Séverine, after the mounting excitement of her long tale, this exclamation was like the final burgeoning of her pent-up need for joy amidst the horror of her memories. But Jacques, on whom this 
story had made a deep impression and who wanted her as much as she did him, restrained her a little longer. 

‘No, no, wait ... So you were lying flat across his legs and actually felt him die?’ 

Within him that unknown other was stirring once more; a wave of ferocity welled up from his entrails and flooded his head with a vision of red. His fascination with murder had taken hold of him again. 
‘And the knife? You felt it go in?’ 

‘Yes, with a sort of thud.’ 

‘Ah, a thud. Not a kind of tearing? Are you sure?’ 

‘No, no, just a sudden jolt.’ 

‘And then he gave a shudder. Is that right?’ 

‘Yes, three shudders, oh! from one end of his body to the other, and so protracted that | could follow them all the way down to his feet.’ 

‘And he went all stiff when he shuddered, did he?’ 

‘Yes, the first time very stiff, and then the next two times not quite so much.’ 

‘And then he died. And what did it do to you, feeling him die like that, from a knife wound?’ 

‘To me? Well, | don’t know exactly.’ 

‘You don’t know? Why won't you tell me the truth? Tell me, tell me honestly how you felt. Did you feel sorry?’ 

‘No, no, not sorry!’ 

‘Did you feel pleasure?’ 

‘Pleasure? Oh, no, not pleasure!’ 

‘What then, my love? Please, tell me all about it ... If you but knew ... Tell me how it feels.’ 

‘My God! how can one describe such a thing? ... It's horrible, it takes hold of you and carries you away, so far, far away! | experienced more in that one minute than in the whole of my previous life.’ 
This time, with teeth clenched and barely muttering, Jacques had taken her; and Séverine took him also. They possessed each other, finding love in the midst of death, and with the same excruciating 
pleasure as animals that eviscerate one another while they mate. Only the sound of their rasping breath could be heard. On the ceiling the blood-red patch of light had disappeared; and now that the 
stove had gone out, the bedroom was beginning to grow chilly from the great icy cold outside. Not a voice was to be heard from the city that lay wrapped in its wadding of snow. For a moment there 
had been the sound of snoring coming from the newspaper woman’s next door. Then everything had subsided again into the great dark abyss of the sleeping building. 

Jacques, still holding Séverine in his arms, at once felt her yield irretrievably to sleep, as though suddenly struck down. The train journey, the long wait at Misard’s, and this night of passion, had 
exhausted her. She mumbled goodnight like a child, and already she was asleep, breathing evenly. The cuckoo-clock had just struck three. 

And for almost another hour Jacques continued to hold her on his left arm that grew gradually numb. He could not keep his eyes closed; some invisible hand seemed to insist on opening them again 
in the darkness. He could scarcely make out anything in the room now, where the engulfing blackness of the night had swallowed up stove, furniture, and walls alike; and he had to turn his head to 
locate the two pale squares of the windows that stood motionless and ethereal, as though glimpsed in a dream. Despite his overwhelming fatigue, his brain was still extraordinarily active, and he 
remained quiveringly alert as he unwound his single spool of thoughts over and over again. Each time he thought that by an effort of will he was beginning to drift off to sleep, the same haunting vision 
returned, and the same images followed each other in procession, bringing with them the same sensations. And the scene that would unfold before him with this mechanical regularity, as his wide, 
unblinking eyes absorbed the darkness, was the scene of the murder, detail by detail. It kept repeating itself, always the same, compulsive, maddening. The knife would enter the neck with a dull thud, 
the body would shudder three times, and life would ebb away in a stream of warm blood, a red stream which he thought he could feel running over his hands. Twenty, thirty times, the knife went in and 
the body jerked. The whole thing was assuming monstrous proportions in his mind, stifling him, spilling out into the darkness, bursting the night asunder. Oh! to plunge a knife in like that, to satisfy that 
distant longing, to know what it felt like, to savour that minute in which you experience more than in the whole of your previous life! 

As this feeling of suffocation increased, Jacques thought it was only Séverine’s weight on his arm which was preventing him from sleeping. Gently he released himself and laid her next to him without 
waking her. In his initial relief he breathed more easily, thinking that sleep at last was coming. But despite his efforts the invisible fingers prised his eyelids open again, and against the blackness the 
murder scene once more unfolded in its gory detail; the knife went in, the body jerked. A red rain streaked the darkness, and the wound in the neck gaped hugely as though a wedge had been removed 
by an axe. Then he gave up the struggle and continued to lie there, a prey to this obsessing vision. He could almost hear the humming activity of his brain, a whirring in the works. It all stemmed from 
a long way back, from his early youth. And yet he had thought himself cured, for the urge had lain dead for months, ever since he had first possessed this woman; but now here he was feeling it more 
intensely than ever, having listened to her whisper this reconstruction of the murder as she lay pressed against his flesh and entwined in his limbs. He had now moved to one side to avoid her touch, 
scorched by the merest contact with her skin. A sensation of unbearable heat was running up his spine, as if the mattress beneath him had turned into a bed of hot coals. Pinpoints of fire pricked the 
back of his neck. For a moment he tried having his hands outside the bedclothes; but they turned at once to ice, and made him shiver. He took fright at these hands and drew them in again, first clasping 
them over his stomach, then sliding them beneath his buttocks, pressing them under, imprisoning them there as if he dreaded some abomination on their part, an act which he would not intend but 
which he would no less certainly commit. 

Each time the cuckoo-clock struck, Jacques would count. Four, five, six o’clock. He yearned for the day to begin, hoping that the dawn would dispel this nightmare. Thus he now continually turned his 
head towards the windows, watching the panes. But still all that could be seen was the faint reflected light from the snow. At a quarter to five, only forty minutes late, he had heard the arrival of the 
direct from Le Havre that meant that trains were getting through again. And it was not until after seven that he saw the window-panes begin to pale and slowly turn a milky white. At last the room was 
growing lighter, revealing a dim blur in which the furniture seemed to float. The stove reappeared, and the wardrobe, and the dresser. Still he could not close his eyes, indeed now they itched with his 


need to see. Immediately, even before it was sufficiently light, he had more sensed than seen, lying on the table, the knife which he had used the previous evening to cut the cake. All he could see now 
was this knife, a small knife with a pointed blade. As day broke, every glimmer of white light from the two windows now entered the room only to be reflected in this slender blade. And in his terror at 
his own hands he buried them even more firmly beneath his body, for he could feel them twitching in revolt, stronger than his will. Were they going to cease to belong to him? These hands that must 
have come down to him from someone else, hands that were the legacy of some ancestor from a time when man used to strangle wild beasts in the forest! 

Wanting not to look at the knife, Jacques turned towards Séverine. She was sleeping very peacefully, breathing like a child in her exhaustion. Her thick black hair fell in a loose tumble to her shoulders, 
making a dark pillow for her head; and beneath her chin, among the curls, her breasts could be seen, as delicately white as milk, with scarcely a trace of pink. He looked at her as if he did not know 
her. And yet he adored her, carrying her image with him everywhere, desiring her, often achingly so, even when he was driving his engine; to such an extent that one day he had awoken as though 
from a dream just as he was passing through a station at full speed against the signals. But the sight of these white breasts took complete hold of him, filling him with a sudden, inexorable fascination; 
and with as yet conscious horror he could feel the imperious need rising within him to fetch the knife from the table and to come back and plunge it up to the hilt into this womanly flesh. He could hear 
the dull thud of the blade going in, he could see the body shudder three times and then stiffen in death beneath a stream of red. As he struggled to tear himself free from this haunting vision, he forfeited 
a further portion of his will with every second that passed, as though he were gradually sinking beneath the waves of his fixation, teetering on that extreme edge beyond which one yields, defeated, to 
the promptings of instinct. Everything became a blur, and his rebellious hands, having won the battle against his efforts to conceal them, unclasped themselves and escaped. And he understood so 
Clearly that he had ceased to be their master, and that they were about to gain brutal satisfaction if he continued to gaze at Séverine, that he devoted his one last ounce of strength to throwing himself 
out of bed and on to the floor, where he rolled around like a drunkard. He picked himself up but nearly fell again when his feet became tangled in the skirts that were still lying there. He stumbled around, 
casting about wildly for his own clothes, with his one thought being to get dressed quickly, grab the knife, and go and kill some other woman in the street. This time his tormenting desire was too strong, 
he simply had to kill one. He could not locate his trousers, though he laid his hands on them three times without realising he had found them. Putting on his shoes caused him infinite trouble. Although 
it was now broad daylight, the room seemed to be filled with a red mist, like a freezing fog at dawn in which everything merges into everything else. Shivering feverishly and finally dressed, he had 
seized the knife and hidden it up his sleeve, quite certain that he was going to kill one of them, the first woman he met on the pavement, when a rustling of bedclothes and a prolonged sigh brought him 
up short beside the table; and he stood there, the blood draining from his face. 

It was Séverine waking up. 

‘What's up, my love? Are you going out already?’ 

He made no reply, not even looking at her, and hoping she would go back to sleep. 

‘Where are you going, my love?’ 

‘It's nothing,’ he stammered, ‘just something at work. Go to sleep, I'll be back soon.’ 

Then, as drowsiness overtook her once more, and with her eyes already closed, she muttered a few unintelligible words. 

‘Oh, | feel ever so sleepy! ... Come and give me a kiss, darling.’ 

But he just stood there, knowing that if he turned round with this knife in his hand, if he so much as looked at her again, all dainty and pretty in her naked, dishevelled state, then that would be an end 
to the willpower which held him there near her, tensely resisting. Despite himself his hand would go up and plunge the knife into her neck for him. 

‘Darling, come and kiss me...’ 

Her voice tailed away, and she fell back to sleep, very gently, an affectionate murmur on her lips. And he, distraught, opened the door and fled. 

It was eight o’clock when Jacques found himself down on the pavement in the Rue d’Amsterdam. The snow had not yet been cleared, and one could barely hear the footsteps of the few people walking 
by. He had immediately spotted an elderly woman; but she was turning into the Rue de Londres, and he did not follow her. Various men jostled him, and he walked down towards the Place du Havre, 
clasping the knife with its pointed end hidden up his sleeve. When a young girl of about fourteen came out of a house opposite, he crossed the street but only to see her walk into a baker's next door. 
His impatience was such that he did not wait for her to come out but continued his search on down the street. Ever since he had left the room, knife in hand, it had not been him doing things but the 
other man, the one he had so frequently sensed stirring in the depths of his being, that unknown person from far back who burned with this hereditary thirst for murder. He had killed in times gone by, 
he wanted to kill again. And everything around Jacques now seemed to exist in a dream state, for he saw them through his fixation. It was as if his normal everyday life had been obliterated, and he 
walked as though in his sleep, with no memory of the past nor any thought for the future, entirely given over to his obsessive need. His body moved along but his own self was absent from it. Two 
women brushed past as they overtook him, making him quicken his step; and he was just catching them up when a man stopped them. The three of them were laughing and talking. Put off by the 
man’s presence, he began to follow another woman who happened to come past, a dark, scrawny woman who looked poverty-stricken in her thin shawl. She was walking very slowly, probably on her 
way to some hated form of labour that was arduous and badly paid, for she was in no hurry and her face looked desperately sad. And nor did he hurry either, now that he had got one, rather waiting for 
the right spot where he could strike at his ease. No doubt she had noticed this fellow following her, and her eyes turned towards him with an expression of indescribably bleak despair, astonished that 
anyone could be interested in someone like her. Already she had led him halfway down the Rue du Havre, and she turned round twice more, each time preventing him, as he pulled the knife from his 
sleeve, from planting it in her neck. Her eyes were the eyes of destitution, and so imploring! Over there, when she stepped off the pavement, that’s when he would strike. But then suddenly he veered 
off in pursuit of another woman, who was walking in the opposite direction. And he did so quite without reason, without wanting to but simply because she was passing at that particular moment, and 
because that was how it was. 

Jacques followed her back towards the station. This one was walking at a brisk pace, her short steps tap-tapping along the pavement; and she was adorably pretty, twenty at most, already plump, 
blonde, with lovely eyes full of a gaiety that laughed at life. She did not even notice that a man was following her; and she must have been in a hurry, for she darted nimbly up the steps of the Cours du 
Havre into the booking hall and continued the length of it, almost running, before rushing over to the ticket-windows for the Ceinture line. And as she was asking for a first-class ticket to Auteuil, Jacques 
bought one too and accompanied her through the waiting-rooms, out on to the platform, and into the same compartment, where he sat down beside her. The train left at once. 

‘I've got time,’ he thought, ‘I'll kill her when we go through a tunnel.’ 

But opposite them an old lady, the only other passenger to board the train, had just recognized the young woman. 

‘Why, it’s you! Where are you off to at this time of the day?’ 

The young woman laughed good-naturedly and gestured in comic despair. 

‘One can't go anywhere without being recognized these days! | hope you won't give me away ... It’s my husband’s birthday tomorrow, and as soon as he left for work, | ran. I’m off to a nursery at Auteuil 
where he saw an orchid he’s just dying to have ... It’s a surprise, you see.’ 

The old lady nodded with benevolent affection. 

‘And is baby doing well?’ 

‘Oh, the dear little thing, she’s a real joy ... | weaned her a week ago, you know. You should just see her eating her soup! We're all of us terribly well, it really shouldn't be allowed!’ 

She was laughing even louder, her white teeth showing between her blood-red lips. And Jacques, who had placed himself on her right, with the knife clenched in his fist and hidden by his thigh, told 
himself that he was well placed to strike. All he had to do was lift his arm and make a half-turn, and he would have her just where he wanted her. But as they went through the Batignolles tunnel, the 
thought of her hat-strings gave him pause. 

‘There’s a bow there’, he reflected, ‘that’s going to get in my way. | want to be sure.’ 

The two women continued to chat away merrily. 

‘So you're happy, | see.’ 

‘Happy? Oh, | can’t tell you! It’s like a dream ... Two years ago, | was just nobody. As you remember, there wasn’t much fun to be had at my aunt's, and not one centime for a dowry ... | was a nervous 
wreck when he used to call, I’d come to love him so much. But he was so handsome, so rich ... And now he’s mine, he’s my husband, and we have baby as well! | tell you, it’s all too much!’ 

While studying the bow that tied her hat-strings, Jacques had just noticed that underneath, attached to a black velvet neckband, was a large gold medallion; and he planned carefully what he would do. 
‘I'll grab her neck with my left hand, and then I'll get the medallion out of the way by pulling her head back, so as to have the neck bare.’ 

The train was continually stopping and starting. There had been two short tunnels one after another, at Courcelles, and then at Neuilly. Any moment now ... It would only take a second. 

‘Did you go to the seaside this summer?’ the old lady went on. 

‘Yes, to Brittany, for six weeks, in the middle of nowhere. It was paradise. Then we spent September in the Poitou, at my father-in-law’s. He owns a lot of woodland there.’ 

‘And weren't you going to take something in the south for the winter?’ 

‘Yes, we shall be in Cannes from about the 15th ... We've taken the house. With a lovely little garden, and facing the sea. We've sent someone down to get everything ready for us ... It’s not that either 
of us feels the cold but oh! the sun, it does you good! ... Then, after that, we shall be back in March. Next year we'll stay put in Paris. Then in two years’ time, when baby’s a big girl, we'll travel. Oh, | 
don’t know, life seems to be just one long holiday!’ 

She was so overflowing with happiness that, yielding to her expansive nature, she turned towards Jacques, this stranger, and gave him a smile. As she did so, the bow of her hat-strings shifted, the 
medallion moved to one side, and the neck appeared, all rosy pink, with a slight dimple that was golden with shadow. 

Jacques’s fingers had tightened round the handle of the knife as he came to an irrevocable decision. 

‘There, that’s where I'll strike. Yes, a moment from now, in the tunnel, before Passy.’ 

But at Trocadero station a railwayman got on, and since he knew Jacques, he began to talk about work, about the theft of some coal for which a driver and his fireman had just been convicted. And 
from then on everything was a blur, and he was never able subsequently to piece together exactly what happened. The laughter had continued, a happiness so infectious that it had communicated 
itself to him and calmed him. Perhaps he had gone as far as Auteuil with the two women; except that he could not remember them getting off there. He himself had ended up on the banks of the Seine, 
without being able to explain how. One thing he did very clearly remember was the sensation of throwing away the knife from the top of the river-bank, that knife which had remained in his fist, pointing 
up his sleeve. After that he didn’t know, he had been in a daze, as though absent from his own being—from which also that other self had now departed, vanishing with the knife. He must have walked 
for hours, through streets and squares, wherever his body chose to take him. People, houses, went past, all very pale-looking. No doubt he must have gone somewhere and had a meal in the middle 
of a room full of people, for he could distinctly recall white plates. He also had the persistent impression of a red poster on a shop that had closed down. And then everything had sunk into a dark chasm, 
a nothingness beyond time and space, in which he had lain motionless, perhaps for centuries. 

When he came to, Jacques was in his tiny room in the Rue Cardinet, sprawled fully dressed across his bed. Instinct had brought him back there, like an exhausted dog that drags itself back to its 
kennel. Indeed he could not remember either climbing the stairs or falling asleep. He was stirring from a deep sleep, shocked and startled to find himself suddenly in possession of his faculties once 
more, as though he had passed out. He might have been asleep for three hours or three days. And at once his memory returned: the night spent with Séverine, the confession of the murder, his rushing 
out like some carnivorous beast in pursuit of blood. He had taken leave of himself, and now he was back, stupefied at the things which had taken place beyond his control. Then he remembered that 
she would be waiting for him, and he was on his feet in a trice. Glancing at his watch, he saw that it was already four o’clock; and with his head now clear and quite calm, as though he had been 
copiously bled, he hurried back to the Impasse d’Amsterdam. 

Séverine had slept soundly until noon. When she then woke and found to her surprise that he was not yet back, she had relit the stove. Having finally got dressed, she was dying of hunger and so 
decided about two o’clock to go down and eat in a nearby restaurant. When Jacques appeared, she had just returned to the flat having done some shopping. 

‘Oh, my love, | was so worried about you!’ 

She had flung herself round his neck, and was looking closely into his eyes. 

‘What on earth happened?’ 

Now exhausted, his flesh numb, he was able to reassure her calmly, without any hint of disturbance. 

‘Oh, nothing. A boring chore, that’s all. Once they've got their claws into you, they never let you go.’ 

Then, lowering her voice, she began to speak in humble, winning tones. 

‘You'll never guess what | pictured ... Oh, it was a horrid thought, and it was making me so unhappy! ... But, well, | said to myself that maybe, after what I'd told you, you wouldn’t want me any more ... 
And so | convinced myself that you’d left for good, and that you’d never ever be coming back!’ 

The tears were welling up, and she burst into sobs, hugging him wildly. 


‘Oh, my darling, if you only knew, knew how much | need people to be kind to me! ... Love me, love me all you can, because, you see, only your love can ever make me forget ... Now that I've told you 
all the bad things that have happened to me, you won't leave me, will you?! Oh please, | beg you, don’t leave me!’ 
Jacques was deeply touched by this display of emotion. Slowly and surely he began to soften, and he stammered: 
‘No, no, | do love you, don’t be afraid.’ 
And now, overcome himself, he wept in turn at his fate in suffering from this gruesome malady which had gripped him once more and of which he would never be cured. He felt a shame, a despair, that 
knew no end. 
‘Love me, love me too! Oh yes, with all your strength, because | need you just as much!’ 
She quivered, wanting to know. 
‘You've got troubles too, you must tell me what they are.’ 
‘No, no, not troubles, things which don’t exist, fits of misery which leave me horribly unhappy, things | can’t even talk about.’ 
They held each other close, merging the awful sadness of their plights. For theirs was a suffering unto eternity, without prospect of oblivion or forgiveness. They wept together and felt the blind forces 
of life weighing upon them, a life of struggle and death. 
‘Come on,’ said Jacques, breaking away, ‘it’s time to think of leaving ... By tonight you'll be back in Le Havre.’ 
With a gloomy, vacant expression, Séverine murmured presently: 
‘Oh, if only | were free, if only my husband were there no more ... Oh, how quickly we could forget!’ 
He gestured wildly, thinking aloud: 
‘Yes but we can’t actually kill him.’ 
She stared at him, and he shuddered, astonished at having said such a thing, something he’d never even thought of before. Since he wanted to kill, why didn’t he kill him, this man who was in their 
way? And as he was finally saying goodbye before hurrying off to the depot, she took him once more in her arms and covered him with kisses: 
‘Oh, my darling, love me with all your heart. And | shall love you, more and more ... We shall be happy, you'll see.’ 
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IN Le Havre, during the days which followed, Jacques and Séverine exercised the greatest care, for they had become nervous. Since Roubaud knew everything, would he not be out to spy on them, 
to catch them and take dramatic revenge? They recalled his jealous outbursts of old, his brutal ways as a former station-worker who liked to use his fists. And the mere sight of him now, heavy and 
silent, with those glazed eyes, was enough to convince them that he must be hatching some cruel, cunning plan, some trap which would place them in his power. And so, for the first month, they would 
meet only after taking countless precautions, and even then they remained constantly on the alert. 
Roubaud, meanwhile, came home less and less. Perhaps he only disappeared like this so that he could return unexpectedly and find them in each other’s arms. But this fear proved unfounded. On the 
contrary, his absences grew so prolonged that he was simply never there, slipping away the moment he was off duty and returning only at the precise minute his duties demanded. During his weeks 
on the day shift he would contrive to eat his ten o’clock meal in five minutes and then disappear until half past eleven; and in the evening, when his colleague went down to replace him at five o'clock, 
away he vanished again, often for the entire night. He scarcely spent even a few hours asleep. It was the same with his weeks on the night shift, when he got away at five in the morning, presumably 
eating and sleeping somewhere else but in any case never coming home until five in the afternoon. For a long time, despite this disorderly existence, he had continued to display the punctuality of a 
model employee, always arriving on time, sometimes so exhausted that he could scarcely stand up but standing nevertheless, and conscientiously going about his duties. But recently there had been 
gaps. Twice already the other assistant station-master, Moulin, had had to spend an hour waiting for him; and one day, on being told after lunch that Roubaud had not yet reappeared, he had even 
stood in for him, like the decent fellow he was, to save him from an official reprimand. And Roubaud’s entire work schedule began to show the effects of this gradual want of orderliness. By day he had 
ceased to be his old active self, who never despatched or accepted a train until he had inspected everything with his own eyes, and entered the minutest details in his report to the station-master, ever 
as hard on himself as he was on others. By night, he would fall fast asleep in the big armchair in his office. Even when he was awake, he still seemed to be dozing as he came and went on the platform, 
hands behind his back, issuing orders in an expressionless voice and never checking to see if they had been carried out. Nevertheless everything still proceeded as it should, through sheer force of 
routine, except for one minor collision which was due to negligence on his part, when a passenger train was sent down a siding by mistake. His colleagues just laughed, saying it must be the wine, 
women, and song. 
The truth was that Roubaud now virtually lived on the first floor of the Café du Commerce, in the little private room which had gradually turned into a gambling den. It was said that women went there 
every night; but in reality only one woman was ever to be found there, and she was the mistress of a retired sea captain, at least forty, and herself an inveterate gambler. Her sex was of no consequence. 
The only passion which Roubaud sought to satisfy in this place was his grim lust for gambling, a taste which he had acquired in a casual game of piquet shortly after the murder, and which had 
subsequently developed into a compulsive habit as a result of the total mental absorption, the utter oblivion that it brought him. It had so taken him over that even in this brute of a man it had banished 
all desire for women; and now it held him entirely in its grip, as his one source of gratification and contentment. It was not that remorse had ever tormented him with the need to forget; but amidst the 
upheaval caused by the breakdown of his domestic existence, and with his life in ruins, he had discovered the numbing consolation of selfish happiness, something to be savoured alone; and this 
obsession had now become all-consuming, leaving him in a state of total moral collapse. Alcohol could not have made time hang less heavily nor pass more rapidly, nor afforded him such a complete 
sense of deliverance. He had ceased even to care about life itself, and he felt as though he were living at a level of extraordinary intensity but somewhere else, uninvolved, and unaffected by the 
tribulations that would previously have sent him into a rage. And he was in very good health, apart from the tiredness caused by lack of sleep; he was even putting on some weight, in the form of thick 
sallow fat that was making his eyelids begin to droop over those glazed eyes. When he did come home, his movements sluggish with fatigue, he brought with him nothing but a sovereign indifference 
to all things. 
The night Roubaud had returned to take the three hundred francs in gold from under the floor, it was because he wanted to pay Sir Cauche, the superintendent, following a series of losses. The latter 
was a seasoned gambler, and his fine poker-face made him a fearsome opponent. Of course, as he said, he only played for the fun of it, being obliged by his official position to maintain the fagade of 
a retired army bachelor who liked to while away the hours as a café regular—which didn’t stop him playing cards all evening and taking everyone’s money. There had been rumours that he, too, was 
accused of neglecting his duties and that as a result there was some question of his being forced to resign. But things had dragged on, and as there was so little for him to do anyway, why would they 
insist on greater effort? And he continued to content himself with making brief appearances on the platform, where everyone would duly greet him. 
Three weeks later, Roubaud again owed Sir Cauche nearly four hundred francs. He had explained that his wife’s inheritance had made them very comfortably off; but he would add with a laugh that it 
was she who held the purse-strings that excused his slowness in settling his debts. Then, one morning when he was alone and feeling particularly pressed, he lifted the wooden floor-block again and 
took a thousand-franc note from the hiding-place. His whole body was trembling, he had not felt nearly so anxious the night he had taken the gold coins: doubtless that had just seemed like spare 
change, whereas now, with this banknote, theft proper began. His flesh prickled with unease when he thought of this sacrosanct money which he had promised never to touch. He had sworn then that 
he would rather die of starvation, and yet here he was taking some of it, and he could not have said how his scruples had come to disappear like this, a little every day he supposed, as the rot set in 
after the murder. At the bottom of the hole he thought he had felt something damp, something pulpy and foul-smelling which gave him the horrors. Rapidly he replaced the flooring, vowing once more 
that he would rather cut off his hand than open it again. His wife had not seen him, and he breathed again with relief, drinking a large glass of water to steady himself. His heart was now pounding with 
delight at the thought of paying his debt and having all this money with which to gamble. 
But when it came to changing the banknote, Roubaud’s worries began all over again. He had once been brave, and he would have given himself up had he not been foolish enough to involve his wife 
in the affair; whereas now the very thought of the police brought him out in a cold sweat. While he knew perfectly well that they didn’t have the numbers of the missing banknotes, and that anyway the 
case had been shelved and lay buried for ever in the files, he was still terrified at the prospect of going in somewhere and asking for change. For five days he carried the note round with him; and it 
became his habit, his constant need, to touch it, or to put it in a different place, or to make sure that he had it by him at night. He devised the most complicated schemes but kept coming up against 
unforeseen problems. First, he had thought of the station: why shouldn't a colleague in charge of cash-receipts change it for him? Then that had seemed extremely risky, and he had thought of taking 
himself off instead to the other end of Le Havre, without his uniform cap, and buying something. Only wouldn't they be surprised to see him breaking into such a large sum just for something small? 
And then finally he had decided to present the note at the tobacconist’s on the Cours Napoléon, where he went every day. Wasn’t that simplest in the end? They knew he’d come into an inheritance, 
the lady behind the counter couldn’t possibly be surprised. He got as far as the door but then lost his nerve and had to walk down to the Vauban dock to pluck up courage again. After walking around 
for half an hour he came back, still not knowing what to do. And that evening at the Café du Commerce, in front of Sir Cauche, he suddenly took the note from his pocket out of sheer bravado and 
asked the proprietor’s wife to change it for him; but she had insufficient change and was obliged to send a waiter with it to the tobacconist’s. They even joked about the note that seemed to be in mint 
condition even though it dated back ten years. The superintendent had inspected it and said there could be no question, it must have lain buried in some hole or other; which then started the captain’s 
mistress off on an interminable story about a hidden fortune that had turned up beneath the marble top of a chest of drawers. 
The weeks went by, and the ready availability of this money brought Roubaud’s passion for gambling to fever pitch. It was not that he played for high stakes but he was dogged by such continual and 
desperate ill-luck that the small daily losses accumulated into considerable sums. Towards the end of the month he found himself penniless once more, already owing several louis on the security of 
his word, and it drove him mad to think that he dared not touch another card. But he kept up the struggle, almost falling ill in the process. The thought of the nine banknotes lying there beneath his 
dining-room floor became an obsession that possessed him every minute of the day: he could see them through the wooden floor-blocks, he could feel them warming the soles of his shoes. To think 
that if he had wanted, he could have taken one more! But this time he really had vowed, and he would rather have put his hand in the fire than go rummaging about in there again. And then one evening, 
when Séverine had gone to sleep early, he pulled up the floor-block, furious at himself for giving in and so distraught with misery that his eyes filled with tears. What was the use in fighting against it 
like this? It would only mean suffering to no purpose, for he now realised that he would end up taking them all, one by one. 
The following morning Séverine happened to notice a new scratch at the edge of the parquet flooring. She bent down and saw where the floor-block had been levered up. Evidently her husband was 
still helping himself to the money. She was surprised at how angry she felt, for she didn’t normally care about money; apart from which she, too, believed herself resolved to die of starvation rather than 
touch any of these banknotes tainted with blood. But were they not hers as much as his? Why was he disposing of them in secret, and without even consulting her? During the time which elapsed 
before their evening meal, she was tortured with the need to know for certain, and she would have removed the floor-block herself to find out, if she hadn't felt her scalp tingle at the very thought of 
delving in there on her own. Mightn’t the dead man himself rise up from the hole? This childish fear made the dining-room so disagreeable to her that she took her needlework into the bedroom and 
shut herself in. 
Then, that evening, as they both sat silently eating the remains of some stew, her irritation returned as she saw him keep glancing involuntarily at the edge of the floor. 
‘You took some more, didn’t you?’ she asked sharply. 
He looked up in surprise. 
‘More what?’ 
‘Oh, don’t come the innocent, you know perfectly well ... But listen to me. | want you to stop, because it’s no more yours than mine, and it sickens me to think you've had your hands on it.’ 
Usually he avoided scenes. Their marital life now amounted to little more than the unavoidable contact of two beings bound together, spending whole days without exchanging a single word, each going 
their separate ways, like complete strangers, indifferent and alone. So he merely shrugged his shoulders and offered no comment. 
But she was particularly agitated, and intended once and for all to settle the matter of this hidden money that had caused her such unhappiness ever since the day of the crime. 
‘| want an answer ... | dare you to tell me that you haven’t touched it.’ 
‘What business is it of yours?’ 
‘It's my business that it turns my stomach. Only today | was afraid, | just couldn’t stay in this room. Every time you disturb the stuff, | get terrible dreams for nights afterwards. We never talk about it; so 
leave it be, and don’t make me start now.’ 
He looked at her with his large, unblinking eyes and repeated wearily: 
‘What business is it of yours if | touch it, if | don’t make you touch it. It's up to me, it's my affair.’ 
She was about to make an angry gesture but controlled herself. Then, thoroughly nonplussed and with a look of pain and disgust on her face, she said: 


‘Really, | just don’t understand you ... | mean, you were an honest man once. You were, you’d never have taken a penny from anyone ... And what you did, that could be forgiven, you were out of your 
mind, and so was |, thanks to you ... But this money, oh, this dreadful money that you said wasn’t even going to exist as far as you were concerned, and which now you're stealing, bit by bit, for your 
own pleasure ... What’s happening, how can you have fallen so low?’ 

He was listening to her, and in a moment of lucidity he, too, found it surprising that he had been reduced to stealing. The separate stages of his slow moral collapse were fading into the past; he couldn't 
remake the connections which, all around him, the murder had severed, and he couldn’t explain how another life, almost an entirely new mode of being, had begun, in which his domestic life was in 
ruins, and his wife estranged and hostile. But then at once his sense of the irreparable nature of things took hold of him again, and he gestured as though to rid himself of importunate reflections. 
‘When a person’s bored at home’, he grunted, ‘he looks elsewhere for his amusements. And since you don’t love me any more...’ 

‘No, indeed, | don’t love you any more.’ 

He stared at her and then smashed his fist down on to the table, his face suddenly flushing. 

‘So fucking well leave me alone, then! | don’t stop you having your piece of fun, do I? | don’t judge you, do I? ... There are a lot of things a respectable man would do in my place, things | don’t do. For 
a start | should throw you out, with a kick up the backside. Perhaps I’d stop stealing, then.’ 

She had turned very pale, for the thought had often occurred to her also that when a man, a jealous man, is so ravaged by his inner malaise that he tolerates his wife having a lover, then that means 
the moral gangrene is spreading, destroying each remaining scruple and dissolving conscience altogether. But she would not give in, she refused to be held responsible. And she stammered out: 

‘| forbid you to touch that money.’ 

He had finished eating. Calmly he folded his napkin, then rose and said in a bantering tone: 

‘If that’s what you're after, we can split it.’ 

Already he was bending down as though to lift the floor-block. She had to rush across and plant her foot on it. 

‘No, no! You know I'd rather die ... You're not to open it. No, not while I’m here, you're not!’ 

That evening Séverine had arranged to meet Jacques, behind the goods station. When she returned after midnight, the evening's scene came back to her, and she locked herself in her bedroom. 
Roubaud was on night duty, so she had no need to worry that he might come home to bed, as occasionally he still did. But even with the blankets pulled up to her chin and the lamp on low, she could 
not get to sleep. Why had she refused to share? She found that her honest principles didn’t balk quite so strongly now at the idea of benefiting from this money. Had she not accepted the bequest of 
La Croix-de-Maufras? In that case she might just as well take the money, too. Then the shivering returned. No, no, never! Had it been just money, then perhaps; what she dared not touch, as though 
for fear it might scorch her fingers, was this money stolen from the body of a dead man, this horrible money from a murder. But she calmed down again, and reasoned with herself: she wouldn't have 
taken it to spend; on the contrary, she’d have hidden it somewhere else, buried it where only she could find it, where it would have lain for all eternity; and that way, at least, half would have been 
rescued from her husband’s clutches. He wouldn't have the satisfaction of keeping the lot, he wouldn't be able to go gambling away what belonged to her. By the time the clock struck three, she was 
bitterly regretting having refused to share. But one idea did occur to her, vaguely, still only as a remote possibility: to get up and delve beneath the floor, so that there was none left for him. Except that 
she went so cold at the very idea that she could not contemplate it. Take it all, and keep it all, and he wouldn’t even dare complain! And this plan of action gradually imposed itself upon her, while from 
the depths of her unconscious self there rose a determination which she was powerless to resist. She did not mean to and yet suddenly she jumped out of bed, for she was helpless to do otherwise. 
She turned up the wick on the lamp and went into the dining-room. 

From that moment Séverine ceased to tremble. Her terrors had gone, and she proceeded coolly, with the slow, precise movements of a sleepwalker. She had to fetch the poker that served to lift the 
floor-block. Once the hole was open, and being unable to see clearly, she brought the lamp closer. But she froze in astonishment, craning forward, motionless: the hole was empty. Evidently, while she 
had been hurrying off to her rendezvous, Roubaud had come back up, having anticipated her in the same idea: take it all, and keep it all; and he’d pocketed every single banknote, not one remained. 
She knelt down, and all she could see at the bottom was the watch and chain, its gold glistening in the dust between the joists. Cold fury held her there for a moment, her half-naked body completely 
rigid, as she repeated aloud twenty times or more: 

‘Thief! Thief! Thief!’ 

Then angrily she seized the watch, disturbing a large black spider that made off across the plaster. Banging the floor-block back into place with her heel, she returned to bed and placed the lamp on 
the bedside table. When she had warmed up again, she examined the watch which she still held in her clenched fist, now turning it over and inspecting it at length. She looked with interest at the 
President’s two interwoven initials engraved on the casing. Inside she read the number 2516, the manufacturer's code. It was an extremely dangerous valuable to keep since the police knew its number. 
But in her anger at having been able to salvage only this, she was no longer afraid. Indeed she even felt somehow that her nightmares were over, now that there was no longer a corpse beneath her 
floor. At last she would be able to walk about unhindered in her own home, wherever she liked. She slipped the watch under the bolster, extinguished the lamp, and went to sleep. 

The next day Jacques, being off duty, was to come up and have lunch with her, having waited until Roubaud had gone off to ensconce himself as usual in the Café du Commerce. They treated 
themselves like this sometimes, whenever they dared. So that day during their meal, and being still in a state of some agitation, she told him about the money and how she had found the hiding-place 
empty. Her resentment towards her husband had not abated, and the same word kept coming back: 

‘Thief! Thief! Thief!’ 

Then she fetched the watch and insisted on giving it to Jacques, despite his evident repugnance. 

‘Don't you see, darling, no one’s going to look for it at your place. If | keep it, he'll try and take that as well. And at that point, well, | think I’d rather let him have my right arm than ... No, he’s already had 
too much. | didn’t want the money, any of it. It always gave me the creeps, I'd never have spent a penny of it. But did that mean he had any right to benefit from it? Oh, | hate him!’ 

She was crying, and she pleaded with him so insistently that finally he put the watch in his waistcoat pocket. 

An hour went by, and Jacques was continuing to sit with Séverine, who was still only half-dressed, on his knee. She was lying back against his shoulder with one arm draped languidly round his neck 
when Roubaud, who had a key, entered the room. She leapt sharply to her feet but they had been caught in the act, there was no point in denying it. The husband had stopped in his tracks, unable to 
proceed, while the lover remained seated, dumbfounded. Then, without even bothering with some tortuous explanation, she advanced on him and repeated furiously: 

‘Thief! Thief! Thief!’ 

For a second Roubaud hesitated. Then, with that shrug of the shoulders with which he now brushed everything aside, he went through to the bedroom and picked up an official notebook which he had 
forgotten to take with him. But she pursued him, shouting: 

‘You've been in there again, just you dare tell me you haven't ... And you took it all, you thief! Thief! Thiefl’ 

Without a word he crossed the dining-room. Only at the door did he turn and fix her with his gloomy stare. 

‘Just fucking well leave me alone, do you hear?’ 

And off he went, not even slamming the door. It was as if he hadn’t seen, not once had he referred to this lover sitting there. 

After a long silence, Séverine turned to Jacques: 

‘Well, would you believe it!’ 
Jacques, who had said nothing, finally stood up. And he gave his opinion: 
‘He’s done for, that man.’ 
Both agreed. Their surprise at his tolerating one lover after murdering another was shortly followed by disgust at this spectacle of the accommodating husband. When a man gets to that stage, he’s in 
the mire, and he might as well roll in the gutter. 

From that day onwards Séverine and Jacques enjoyed total freedom, and they exploited it without a further thought for Roubaud. But now that the husband no longer troubled them, their principal 
anxiety was the spying of the neighbour, Madam Lebleu, who was always on the look-out. Clearly she suspected something. Try as Jacques might to creep quietly each time he came, he would see 
the door opposite open imperceptibly and an eye stare at him through the slit. It was becoming intolerable, and he dared not go up any more; for if he did risk it, his presence was immediately known, 
and an ear would come and press itself to the keyhole; so that it was impossible to kiss or even to talk freely. So it was at this point, in her exasperation at the new obstacle to her passion, that Séverine 
renewed her old campaign to take over the Lebleus’ flat. It was a well-known fact that it had always been occupied by the assistant station-master. But what attracted her was no longer the flat’s superb 
view, with its windows that looked out over the main entrance to the station and towards the Ingouville heights. The sole reason for her wish but which she did not mention, was that the flat had a 
second entrance, a door which opened on to a service staircase. Jacques could come and go that way without Madam Lebleu even knowing he had visited. Then at last they would be free. 

The battle was terrible. This question had already caused much excitement in the corridor, and it now became a live issue again, turning more poisonous by the hour. Thus threatened, Madam Lebleu 
defended herself with desperation, convinced it would kill her if they shut her away in that dark flat at the back, blocked off by the station roof and as dismal as a prison cell. How did they expect her to 
live in such a hole, accustomed as she was to her lovely, light room with its open view to the wide horizon, and where there was always some life to cheer her thanks to the constant to-ing and fro-ing 
of the passengers. What with her legs, she couldn’t go for a walk any more, and all she would ever see again would be that zinc roof, so they might as well kill her and have done with it. Unfortunately 
these were merely sentimental reasons, and she was forced to admit that she had taken the flat over from the last assistant station-master, Roubaud’s predecessor, who, being a bachelor, had ceded 
it to her out of gallantry; there must even have been a letter from her husband undertaking to give it back if a subsequent assistant station-master wanted it. Since they had not yet found this letter, she 
denied its existence. The more hopeless her cause became, the more violent and aggressive she grew. At one point she had tried to get Madam Moulin, the wife of the other assistant station-master, 
on her side by compromising her with the allegation that she, Madam Moulin, had seen men kissing Madam Roubaud on the stairs; and Moulin had become angry, for his wife, a sweet and thoroughly 
nondescript creature whom no one ever met, tearfully swore that she had never seen nor said anything of the sort. For a week this particular piece of gossip circulated like the winds of a gale from one 
end of the corridor to the other. But Madam Lebleu’s great mistake, and which would lead to her defeat, was that she was always irritating Miss Guichon, the office-clerk, by her obstinate spying: it was 
a mania of hers, this obsession that Miss Guichon went to meet the station-master every night, and her now almost pathological need to catch her was made even more acute by the fact that she had 
been spying on her for two years and not once discovered a thing, not even a whisper. She was convinced they were sleeping together, and it drove her mad. So Miss Guichon, furious at not being 
able to come in or go out without being spied on, was now urging that she be banished to the back: that way there would be a flat between them and she would at least not have her living opposite any 
more and be obliged to pass her door. It was becoming evident that Sir Dabadie, the station-master, who had hitherto remained neutral in the dispute, was siding against the Lebleus more and more 
each day, and this boded ill. 

Further quarrels added to the complexity of the situation. Philoméne, who now brought her freshly laid eggs to Séverine, was extremely rude every time she met Madam Lebleu; and as the latter 
deliberately left her door open just to annoy everyone, unpleasant words were continually exchanged between the two women whenever Philoméne passed. This intimacy between Séverine and 
Philoméne had reached the point where they confided in one another, and Philoméne was now taking messages from Jacques to his mistress when he dared not come up himself. She would arrive 
with the eggs, rearrange their meetings, say why he’d had to be careful the day before, and tell Séverine about the hour he’d spent chatting at her house. For sometimes, when he was prevented from 
meeting her, he would happily pass the time in the little house belonging to Sauvagnat, the depot manager. He would follow his fireman Pecqueux there, as if he needed something to take his mind off 
things and was afraid of spending a whole evening on his own. Even when Pecqueux went off on drinking bouts in the sailors’ bars, he would still go and see Philoméne, give her a message to take, 
and then sit down and fail to leave. And as she gradually became involved in the affair, she began to have a soft spot for him, for until then she had known only brutal lovers. The small hands and polite 
manners of this sad-looking fellow, who had such a gentle air about him, seemed to her to be delicacies of which she had yet to taste. With Pecqueux it was like being married, with drunken scenes 
and more often the harsh word than the gentle caress; whereas when she was delivering some amiable message from the driver to the assistant station-master’s wife, she could savour for herself the 
subtle flavour of forbidden fruit. One day she took him into her confidence and complained of the fireman, who was not to be trusted, she said, for all his jovial air, and who was more than capable of 
doing something nasty when he was drunk. Jacques noticed that she was taking greater care of that big, burnt-out body of hers, like a scrawny mare’s but desirable all the same, with those lovely, 
passionate eyes, and also that she was drinking less, and keeping the house rather cleaner. Her brother Sauvagnat, hearing the sound of a man’s voice one evening, had walked in brandishing his fist, 
all ready to punish her; but then, seeing whom she was talking to, he had simply brought out a bottle of cider. Jacques, made welcome and free of his trembling, seemed to like it there. So Philoméne 
became more and more friendly towards Séverine, railing against Madam Lebleu whom she went round calling an old hag. 

One night after she had chanced on the two lovers behind her little garden, she walked with them in the dark as far as the shed where they generally hid. 

‘Really, you're far too kind, you know. Seeing as how the flat’s actually yours. If it was me I'd go and drag her out by the hair ... Go on, give her what for.’ 

But Jacques was not in favour of a showdown. 

‘No, no, Sir Dabadie’s looking into it, it's better to wait for things to go through the proper channels.’ 


‘Before the month is out’, declared Séverine, ‘I shall be sleeping in her bedroom, and then we'll be able to see each other whenever we like.’ 

Despite the darkness, Philoméne had sensed her giving her lover's arm an affectionate squeeze at this prospect. And, leaving them, she returned home. But some thirty paces on, still hidden by the 
shadows, she stopped and turned. It affected her considerably to think of the pair of them there together. Yet she wasn’t jealous, she simply felt a basic need to love and be loved like them. 

With each day Jacques grew more and more despondent. Twice now, when he could have seen Séverine, he had invented excuses; and if he sometimes lingered at the Sauvagnats’, that too was so 
that he could avoid her. He still loved her nevertheless, with a frustrated desire which had never ceased to grow. But now, in her arms, the dreadful malady would take hold of him again, such a dizziness 
that he would quickly let go of her, frozen with terror at ceasing to be himself, at feeling the beast ready to take him in its jaws. He had tried resorting to the exhaustion of long journeys, asking for extra 
work, spending twelve hours at a stretch standing in his cab, his body shattered by the vibration of the engine and his lungs seared by the wind. His workmates used to complain about how hard the 
engine-driver's life was, how twenty years of it, they said, could finish a man; but he wished it would finish him now, he could never feel exhausted enough, and he was only happy speeding along on 
La Lison, not thinking, just a pair of eyes searching for the signals. On arrival sleep would knock him out, without his even having time to wash. But, on waking, the torture of his obsession would return. 
He had also tried reviving his love for La Lison, once more spending hours cleaning her and insisting that Pecqueux have the steel shining like silver. The inspectors who came aboard during the 
journey used to congratulate him. He would shake his head, still not satisfied; for he well knew that since her halt in the snow she was no longer the healthy, valiant engine of old. Presumably, when 
her pistons and valves had been repaired, she had forfeited something of her soul, that mysterious equilibrium of vitality which is due to the chance of assembly. It pained him, and this decline in her 
powers became a source of bitter anxiety to him, to the point where he pursued his superiors with unreasonable complaints, demanding needless repairs and dreaming up impracticable refinements. 
These were refused, and he would become still gloomier, convinced that La Lison was very sick and that there was now no decent work to be had from her. He felt discouraged in his feelings of affection 
towards her: where was the good of loving if he was going to kill everything he loved? And so he would come to his mistress in a rage of exasperated love that neither suffering nor fatigue could dull. 
Séverine had fully sensed a change in him, and she too was miserable, believing him to be unhappy because of her, now that he knew. When she felt him shudder in her arms and avoid her kisses in 
brusque recoil, wasn’t this because he’d remembered, because she now filled him with revulsion? She had never once dared bring the subject up again. She was sorry she had spoken in the first place, 
and surprised at how much she had been carried away by confession, in that strange bed where they had each burned with desire; she no longer even remembered her earlier need to confide, as 
though now she were simply content to have him there with her, a party to her secret. And she had certainly loved him, desired him, much more since he had known everything. Hers was the insatiable 
passion of a woman finally awakened, a creature intended solely to caress and be caressed, a lover first and last, a woman who was not a mother. She lived only through Jacques, and she was not 
exaggerating when she spoke of her efforts to melt into him, for she had but one dream, that he should carry her off and keep her with him in his flesh. Still very gentle, very passive, she derived her 
pleasure only from him, and she would like to have dozed like a cat upon his knee from morning till dusk. From her dreadful ordeal she retained only a sense of amazement at having been involved in 
it at all, rather as she seemed to have emerged an innocent virgin from the degradations of her childhood. All that was in the past now, she could smile, she would not even have been angry with her 
husband if only he had not been in the way. But her loathing for the man intensified as her passion, her need, for this other man increased. Now that he knew and had absolved her, he was the master, 
the man she would follow and who could dispose of her as his chattel. She had persuaded him to give her his picture, a photograph; and she would take it to bed with her and fall asleep with her mouth 
pressed to his image, deeply unhappy to see him unhappy but without ever managing to discover quite what it was that ailed him. 

Meanwhile they continued to meet out of doors, until such time as they would be free to see each other undisturbed in her new flat, when finally it had been won. Winter was coming to an end, February 
was very mild. They extended their walks, continuing for hours over the open ground around the station; for he avoided stopping, and when she clung to him and he was forced to sit down and take 
her, he insisted that it must be in the dark, so terrified was he of striking her if he should catch so much as a glimpse of her bare skin. As long as he didn’t see her, perhaps he would be able to resist. 
In Paris, where she still followed him every Friday, he would carefully close the curtains, saying that the bright light spoilt his pleasure. She now made this weekly journey without even offering her 
husband an explanation. With the neighbours her former pretext of a knee injury still served; and she said also that she was going to visit her old nurse, Mére Victoire, in hospital, where her recovery 
was taking longer than expected. They both still took great pleasure in the trip; he in being especially attentive to the smooth running of his engine that day, and she in her delight at seeing him less 
gloomy and in her enjoyment of the journey itself, even though she was beginning to know every little hill and clump of trees along the way. From Le Havre to Motteville there was grassland, flat fields 
divided by hedges and planted with apple-trees; and then, as far as Rouen, the countryside became hilly and uninhabited. After Rouen there was the Seine, winding its way along. They crossed it at 
Sotteville, at Oissel, at Pont de l’Arche; then, across vast plains, it would keep reappearing, spreading itself wide. After Gaillon it was always there, on the left, flowing less rapidly now between its 
shallow banks lined with poplar and willow. They would run along the slope of a ridge, leaving the river behind at Bonniéres only to encounter it again suddenly at Rosny as they came out of the 
Rolleboise tunnel. It was like a friendly travelling-companion. Three more times they would cross it before journey’s end. Then came Mantes with its church tower among the trees, Triel with the white 
patches of its chalk-pits, Poissy where they cut right through the centre, the two green walls of the forest at Saint-Germain, the sloping banks at Colombes overflowing with lilac, and finally the suburbs 
and the first glimpse of Paris, from the Pont d’Asniéres, with the Arc de Triomphe in the distance, rising above the shabby buildings that bristled with factory chimneys. The engine disappeared into the 
Batignolles tunnel, and people were soon getting out in the noisy station; and from then until the evening they belonged to each other, they were free. On the way back it was dark, and she would shut 
her eyes and relive her happiness. But each morning and evening as she passed La Croix-de-Maufras, she would lean forward and take a cautious look, not letting herself be seen, sure always to find 
Flore standing there by the crossing-gate, holding the flag up in its sheath and enveloping the train in her blazing stare. 

Ever since this girl had seen them kissing on the day of the snow, Jacques had warned Séverine to be careful of her. He now realised with what passion she was pursuing him from the depths of her 
young being, like a feral child, and he could sense her jealousy in all its manly potency and unbridled, murderous resentment. Moreover she must know a thing or two, for he remembered her allusion 
to the President's relationship with a young lady whom no one suspected and whom he’d married off. If she knew that, she must certainly have guessed the truth about the murder: so she would 
probably talk or write someone a letter, to gain her revenge by denouncing them. But the days and weeks had gone by, nothing had happened, and he only ever saw her like this, on duty beside the 
railway line, standing there rigid with her flag. He could feel her burning eyes upon him from the moment she saw the engine in the distance. She was always able to see him despite the smoke, and 
she would seize his whole person in her gaze and follow him as he flashed past amidst the thunderous roar of the wheels. And the train, too, was plumbed, probed, scrutinized, from the first carriage 
to the last. And she would find that other woman every time, that rival she now knew would be always there on Fridays. It was no good her leaning forward just ever so slightly like that, in her compulsive 
need to have a look: she had been seen, and their glances met like crossed swords. Already the train was tearing away, voraciously, into the distance, leaving one of them behind on the ground, and 
that one powerless to follow, furious at the happiness it was carrying away. She seemed to be growing in height, and Jacques found her taller with every trip, as he worried now about her inaction and 
wondered what plan would finally take shape in the mind of this towering, brooding girl, whose motionless presence he could not escape. 

Séverine and Jacques were also worried about another railway worker, the chief guard, Henri Dauvergne. It was he, it so happened, who was in charge of this Friday train, and he had been forcing his 
attentions on Séverine. Having noticed her affair with the driver, he told himself that perhaps it would soon be his turn too. During their departure from Le Havre the mornings he was on duty, Roubaud 
would laugh about it, so evident had Henri’s intentions become: reserving a whole compartment for her, seeing she was comfortably settled in, checking the temperature of the foot-warmer himself. Still 
quite happy to speak to Jacques, Roubaud had even pointed out to him one day with a wink what the young man was up to, as if to enquire whether he tolerated such a thing. Moreover, during their 
quarrels, he roundly accused his wife of sleeping with the pair of them. For a moment she had imagined that Jacques believed it and that this was the cause of his periods of gloom. Sobbing her heart 
out, she had protested her innocence, telling him to kill her if she had been unfaithful. Then, looking very pale, he had made light of it, kissing her and telling her he knew that she was a good woman 
and that he very much hoped he would never kill anyone. 
For the first few evenings in March the weather was terrible, so they had temporarily to suspend their meetings; and the trips to Paris, those few hours of freedom they travelled so far to enjoy, now no 
longer sufficed for Séverine. She felt a growing need to have Jacques to herself, all to herself, to live with him day and night, never to be parted again. Her loathing of her husband intensified further, 
and the mere presence of the man filled her with unbearable, feverish agitation. Docile as she was, and every bit the compliant, affectionate woman, she became irritated as soon as he was involved 
in anything, and lost her temper the moment he placed the slightest obstacle in the way of her wishes. At such moments it seemed as though the blackness of her hair cast a dark shadow over the 
limpid blue of her eyes. She grew wild and accused him of having ruined her life, to the point where it had become impossible for them to live together. Hadn’t he been responsible for everything? If 
nothing remained of their life together, if she did have a lover, wasn't it all his fault? The stolid tranquillity in which she saw him now live, the indifference with which he met her angry outbursts, the 
hunched shoulders, the spreading stomach, the dreary flabbiness with its air of contentment, it had all come to provoke her beyond measure, and while she was suffering! To separate, to go away and 
start a new life somewhere else, this was all she could think of now. Oh to begin again and, more especially, to make things as though the past had never been, to start life afresh as it was before all 
these abominations, to be once more as she had been at fifteen, and to love, and be loved, and live as then she had dreamed of living! For a week she nursed the idea of running away: she would 
elope with Jacques, they would go into hiding in Belgium and set up house together as a hardworking young couple. But she didn’t even mention it to him, for she had immediately seen the problems: 
the irregularity of their situation, the continual anxiety they would feel, and above all the aggravation of letting her husband have her fortune, the money, La Croix-de-Maufras. Together they had drawn 
up wills leaving everything to the one who should survive the other; and she discovered that he had her in his power, for as a wife she was under his legal tutelage, her hands were tied. Rather than 
depart and abandon one single centime to him, she would have preferred to die where she was. One day he came home looking deathly white and said that, while crossing the track in front of a moving 
locomotive, he had felt its buffer brush his elbow. And she reflected that if he had died, she would be free. She stared at him with wide, unblinking eyes: why didn’t he die indeed, since she didn’t love 
him any more, since now he was in everybody's way? 

From that day on Séverine’s dream changed. Roubaud had been killed in an accident, and she was leaving for America with Jacques. But they were married, they had sold La Croix-de-Maufras and 
liquidated all her assets. Behind them they left nothing that might cause them concern in the future. If they were leaving the country, it was in order to start a new life together, in each other's arms. 
There would be nothing over there to remind her of what she wished to forget, she would be able to believe that her life had begun afresh. Since she had taken a wrong turning, she would start again 
on her experience of happiness. He would soon get a job; she herself would find something to do; there would be plenty of money, children too in all likelihood, a whole new life of work and happiness. 
The moment she was alone, whether in bed in the morning or doing her needlework during the day, she would resume her fantasy, improving it, enlarging on it, adding further happy details, and finally 
convincing herself that she was blessed with every possible joy and material possession. She who used rarely to go out now had a passion for watching the liners depart: she would walk down and 
lean on the harbour wall, and follow the ship's smoke until it vanished into the haze of the open sea; and she became another person, imagining herself standing on the deck with Jacques, already far 
from France, bound for the paradise of her dreams. 

One evening in the middle of March, when he had risked coming up to see her, Jacques told her that he had just brought one of his old schoolfriends back from Paris, on his train, and that this man 
was off to New York to promote a new invention, a machine for making buttons; and as he needed a partner, someone who knew about machines, he had actually offered to take Jacques with him. 
Oh! what a brilliant opportunity it was, he wouldn't need to put in more than about thirty thousand francs, and there were perhaps millions to be made. He was only saying it out of interest, adding that 
in any case he had, of course, refused the offer. Nevertheless he still felt rather sorry he had, for it’s not easy all the same, giving up the chance of a fortune like that when one comes along. 

Séverine stood there listening to him with faraway eyes. Wasn't this her dream about to come true? 

‘Yes,’ she murmured finally, ‘and we would be sailing tomorrow...’ 

He looked up in surprise. 

‘What do you mean, we would be sailing tomorrow?’ 

‘We would, if he were dead.’ 

She had not mentioned Roubaud by name, merely indicating him with a jut of her chin. But Jacques had understood, and he gestured vaguely to say that well, unfortunately, he was not dead. 

‘We would be sailing away,’ she went on in a slow, resonant voice, ‘and we'd be so happy over there! | could get the thirty thousand francs by selling the property, and I'd still have some over to set us 
up ... You'd see to it that the money was well invested, and I'd make us a little home, where we'd love each other with all our might ... Oh, how good that would be, how very, very good that would be!’ 
And she added in a whisper: 

‘Away from all our memories, nothing but new days stretching ahead of us!’ 

An enormous feeling of sweet gentleness swept over him, while their hands met and instinctively clasped each other's tight; neither of them said anything, both totally absorbed in this prospect of hope. 
Then once more it was she who spoke: 

‘All the same, you ought to go and see your friend again before he leaves, and ask him not to take on a partner without letting you know first.’ 

Again he looked surprised. 

‘But why?’ 

‘Well, my goodness, you never know! The other day, with that engine, one second more and | was free ... | mean, a person can be alive one minute, and dead the next.’ 

She looked at him hard and repeated: 

‘Oh, if only he were dead!’ 


‘Still, you don’t want me to kill him, | suppose?’ he asked, forcing a smile. 

Three times she said no; but her eyes said yes, those eyes of a woman in love who is committed body and soul to the inexorable cruelty of her passion. Since he’d killed someone himself, why shouldn't 
he be killed? This thought had suddenly come to her, like a logical consequence, a necessary conclusion. kill him and leave, what could be simpler? With him dead it would all be over, she’d be able 
to start again from scratch. Already she could see no other possible outcome, her mind was made up, absolutely; while all the time, with a slight shake of the head, she continued to say no, not having 
the courage of her violent conviction. 

Leaning against the sideboard, Jacques still affected to smile. He had just noticed the knife lying there. 

‘If you want me to kill him, you'd better give me the knife as well ... Since I’ve already got the watch, I'll be able to start a little collection.’ 

He was laughing more loudly. She replied solemnly: 


‘Take the knife.’ 
And when he had put it in his pocket, as though to play along with the joke, he kissed her. 
‘Well, goodnight then ... I'll go and see my friend immediately and tell him to wait ... On Saturday, if it's not raining, come and meet me behind the Sauvagnats’. All right? ... And don’t worry, we're not 


going to kill anyone, it’s only a joke.’ 

Nevertheless, despite the lateness of the hour, Jacques walked down to the hotel by the port where his friend was to spend the night before leaving the next day. He told him of a possible legacy and 
asked for a fortnight to reflect before giving him a definite answer. Then, on his way back to the station along the broad, dark avenues, he reflected in surprise on what he had just done. Had he then 
decided to kill Roubaud, since here he was already making arrangements for his wife and his money? No, of course not, he had not decided anything yet, it was really more of a precaution, in case he 
did decide. But the memory of Séverine came back to him, the burning pressure of her hand, her hard stare which said yes while her mouth said no. Quite plainly she did want him to kill the man. He 
was suddenly very confused: what was he going to do? 

Back in the Rue Frangois-Mazeline, next to the snoring Pecqueux, Jacques could not sleep. In spite of himself his mind was working on this idea of murdering Roubaud, arranging the successive 
scenes of the drama and calculating its remotest consequences. He went over it carefully, debating the arguments for and against. In sum, on reflection, all things calmly and coolly considered, every 
argument spoke in favour. Wasn’t Roubaud the one single obstacle to their happiness? With him out of the way he could marry Séverine whom he adored, he wouldn't have to hide any more and she 
would be his, for ever, completely. Then there was the money, a fortune. He would be giving up his arduous job and becoming a boss himself, in America, this land he had heard his workmates talk 
about as a place where mechanical engineers moved gold around by the shovelful. His new life over there passed before him as though in a dream: a wife who loved him passionately, millions to be 
made in no time, a comfortable existence, limitless opportunities, anything he wanted. And for this dream to come true, all it took was just one single action, just one man to be eliminated, like crushing 
a plant or animal that gets in your way. This man was of no interest even, all fat and heavy now, mired in his stupid passion for gambling that had drained him of all his former energy. Why spare him? 
Not a single circumstance, not one, argued in his favour. Everything condemned him because thatever way one looked at the matter, it was in other people’s interests that he should die. To hesitate 
would be foolish and cowardly. 

Now Jacques, who was lying on his front because of the prickling heat in his back, suddenly turned over, startled by a thought which, vague until then, had all of a sudden become so vivid that it had 
struck him like something sharp jabbing into his skull. He’d always wanted to kill someone ever since he was a child, and he’d been tortured to screaming-point by the horror of this obsession: why 
indeed should he not kill Roubaud? Perhaps, upon this chosen victim, he would be able to assuage for ever his need to murder; and in that way he would not only be helping their situation, he would 
also be cured. Cured! Oh God! Never again to feel himself shaking with that thirst for blood, to be able to possess Séverine without that wild awakening of the primordial male, wanting to slit women’s 
bellies open and carry them away on his shoulders. Sweat poured off him, and he could see himself, knife in hand, stabbing Roubaud’s throat just as Roubaud had stabbed the President, and then 
satisfied, sated, as the wound bled over his hands. Yes, he would kill him, his mind was made up, for this was the road to being cured, to the woman he adored, to a fortune. If someone had to be killed 
and he had to do it, this was the person he would kill, knowing what he was doing, rationally, out of self-interest, with logic. 

His decision taken, and as it had just gone three, Jacques tried to sleep. He was on the point of dozing off when his whole body roused itself with a deep jolt, and he shot up in bed gasping for breath. 
Kill this man, my God, had he any right to? When a fly bothered him, he crushed it with a tap of his hand. One day a cat had got entangled in his legs and he had broken its back with a kick— 
unintentionally, it was true. But this man, his fellow-man! He had to retrace his entire train of thought to prove to himself once more that he had the right to murder, the right of the strong who find the 
weak in their way, and who devour them. This was him now, loved by this other man’s wife, and she herself wanted to be free so that she could marry him and bring him all she owned. He was simply 
removing the obstacle, that was all. If two wolves meet in the woods, and a she-wolf is there, doesn’t the stronger get rid of the weaker with one snap of its jaws? And in ancient times, when men lived 
in caves like the wolves, didn’t the woman they desired belong to the member of the pack who could win her with the blood of his rivals? Well, since that was life’s law one should obey it, irrespective 
of the scruples which had been thought up later so that human beings could co-exist. Gradually his right to kill came to seem absolute, and he felt his resolve return in full: the very next day he would 
choose the time and the place, he would prepare for the deed. It would probably be best to stab Roubaud at night, in the station, during one of his rounds, so as to make it look as though he had 
disturbed intruders, who had then killed him. He knew of a good spot over behind the coal-stacks, if only he could be lured there. Despite his efforts to get to sleep, he was now arranging the scene, 
debating where he would position himself, how he would strike so as to lay him out flat; but quietly, irresistibly, as he began to plan things down to the last detail, his repugnance returned, an inner 
protest which again roused his whole being. No, no, he would not strike! It seemed a monstrous, unfeasible, impossible thing to do. Within him the civilized human being was fighting back, with the 
strength derived from education, from the slowly erected and indestructible edifice of inherited ideas. One should not kill, he had been suckled on that idea by the milk of generations: and his brain, 
thus refined and furnished with scruples, rejected murder with horror as soon as he began to rationalize it. To kill from need, in a flash of instinct, yes! But to kill with intent, from calculation and self- 
interest, no, never, that he could never do! 

Day was dawning by the time Jacques managed to fall asleep but he slept so lightly that the debate continued, at once confused and terrible, in his mind. The days which followed were the most painful 
of his whole life. He avoided Séverine, having sent word not to come to their Saturday meeting, afraid of her eyes. But on the Monday he had to see her again; and, as he feared, those big, blue eyes, 
so gentle, so intense, filled him with anguish. She did not talk about it, she did not do or say anything to urge him on. But her eyes spoke only of one thing, as they questioned him, pleaded with him. 
He could not mistake their impatience, their look of reproach, and he found them constantly fixed on his own eyes, expressing astonishment that he could hesitate to be happy. When he kissed her as 
he left, he gave her a short, firm hug, as a sign that he was now resolved. And indeed he was, and remained so as far as the foot of the stairs, when the struggle with his conscience began once more. 
When he saw her again two days later, he had the seedy pallor and furtive look of a coward unable to face a necessary deed. She burst out sobbing, without a word, weeping on his neck in utter misery; 
and he, thoroughly distraught, was filled with self-contempt. The matter would have to be settled once and for all. 

‘Thursday, at the usual place?’ she asked softly. 

‘Yes, Thursday, I'll be waiting.’ 

That Thursday it was a very dark night, and the starless sky was heavy with sea-mists, impenetrable to the gaze and muffling all sound. As usual, Jacques had arrived first and was standing behind 
the Sauvagnats’ house on the look-out for Séverine. But the darkness was so complete, and she came running towards him with such light footsteps, that he jumped when she brushed against him 
without his even seeing her. Already she was in his arms, where she noted his trembling with concern. 

‘Did | give you a fright?’ she murmured. 

‘No, no, | was expecting you ... Let's walk, no one will be able to see us.’ 

And, putting their arms gently round each other's waist, they walked across the open space. On this side of the depot there were very few gas-lamps; certain dark corners had none at all, while there 
was an abundance of them over towards the station, where they glowed like sparks. 

For a long time they walked like this, without a word. She had her head on his shoulder, raising it from time to time to kiss him on the side of the chin; and he would lean over and return her kiss, on the 
temple, where it met her hair. The single, solemn chime marking one o'clock had just rung out from the churches in the distance. If they did not speak, it was because in their embrace they each knew 
what the other was thinking. For now it was all they did think about, it was impossible for them to be together without their being completely preoccupied by it. The inner debate was still going on, so 
what was the point in saying useless words out loud when what was needed was action? When she stretched up to stroke him, she could feel the knife bulging from his trouser pocket. Did that mean 
that he had finally made up his mind? 

But her thoughts did begin to spill out, and her lips opened as she breathed almost inaudibly: 

‘He came up to the flat just now. | couldn’t think why ... Then | saw him take his revolver. He'd forgotten it ... That must mean he’s going to do his rounds.’ 

There was a further silence; and only when they had gone another twenty paces did he in turn say: 

‘Last night intruders took some lead near here ... He’s bound to come and have a look soon.’ 

Then she shivered slightly, and they both fell silent once more, as they began to walk more slowly. A doubt had struck her: was it really the knife which was making that lump in his pocket? Twice she 
kissed him, to see if it was. Then, still unsure even after rubbing herself against his leg, she dangled her hand as she kissed him again and felt it. It was the knife all right. But he had understood, and 
he crushed her roughly to his chest as he stammered in her ear: 

‘He'll come. You'll soon be free.’ 

The murder was decided, and they felt as though they were no longer walking but being borne along the ground by some alien force. Their senses had suddenly become particularly acute, especially 
their sense of touch; it hurt just to hold hands, and the merest brush of the lips was like the scratch of a fingernail. Away in the blackness they could hear sounds which had previously escaped them, 
the rumbling and puffing of distant trains, dull thuds, footsteps. And they could see in the dark, they could make out the black shapes of things, as though a fog had lifted from their eyes: a bat flew past, 
and they could follow its sudden, darting loops. They had stopped at the corner of a coal-stack and stood motionless, their eyes and ears on the alert, every fibre of their being stretched taut. By now 
they were whispering. 

‘Did you hear that, over there, somebody calling?’ 

‘No, it’s just a carriage being shunted.’ 

‘But over there, to our left, there’s somebody walking. The gravel crunched.’ 

‘No, no, it’s just rats running through the coal-stacks, a piece of coal rolling down.’ 

Minutes went by. Suddenly she squeezed him harder. 

‘There he is.’ 

‘Where? | can’t see anything.’ 

‘He’s just turned the corner of the goods shed, he’s coming straight towards us ... Look, there’s his shadow moving along that white wall!’ 

‘Are you sure? That dark spot? ... Is he alone then?’ 

‘Yes, he’s alone, quite alone.’ 

And at this decisive moment she flung her arms round him and pressed her burning mouth against his. It was a kiss of living flesh, a long, protracted kiss, as though she would have given him of her 
blood. How she loved him, and how she loathed that other man! Oh, if she had but dared, she would have done the deed herself a score of times already, to spare him the horror of it; but her hands 
failed her, she could feel she was too gentle, it needed the firm grip of a man. And this never-ending kiss was all she could give him of her courage, promising him full possession, full communion with 
her body. An engine whistled in the distance, sending forth a lament of doleful distress into the night; and the sound of regular banging, like the noise of a giant hammer, was coming from somewhere; 
while the mists blowing in from the sea filed across the sky like chaos on the march, their errant shreds seeming periodically to snuff out the glowing sparks of the gas-lamps. When she finally took her 
mouth away, she had nothing left of her own self, and she felt as though her entire being had passed over into his. 

With a swift movement of his hands he had already opened the knife. But then he swore beneath his breath. 

‘Damn, it’s no use, he’s going back.’ 

It was true: having come within fifty paces of them, the moving shadow had just turned left and was walking away at the steady pace of a night-watchman who finds nothing to concern him. 

So then she pushed him. 

‘Go on, after him.’ 


And off they went, he in front, she on his heels, flitting behind the man in hurried pursuit, trying not to make a sound. Once, at the corner of the repair workshops, they lost sight of him; then, as they 
took a short cut across a siding, they came on him again, at most twenty paces in front of them. They had to take advantage of the merest fragment of wall to hide behind, one false move would have 
given them away. 
‘We'll never get him,’ he growled quietly. ‘If he gets as far as the pointsman’s box, he’s safe.’ 
She was still at his shoulder, repeating: 
‘Go on, after him.’ 
There at this moment, in these vast open spaces plunged in darkness, and surrounded by the emptiness of a large, deserted railway station in the middle of the night, he felt as resolute as if he were 
standing in the helpful seclusion of a cut-throat’s alley. And as he hurried furtively along, he grew more and more excited, debating with himself and rehearsing the arguments that would make of this 
murder a wise and legitimate action which had been logically considered and decided upon. Really he was exercising a right, the right to life itself, since this blood that belonged to another was 
indispensable to his own very survival. He simply had to plunge the knife in, and happiness would be his. 
‘We shan’t get him, we shan’t get him,’ he repeated furiously, as he saw the shadow go past the pointsman’s box. ‘It’s no use, look, he’s away.’ 
But suddenly her anxious hand gripped his arm, holding him motionless by her side. 
‘Wait, he’s coming back.’ 
And indeed he was. He had turned right and begun to walk back towards them. Perhaps he had dimly sensed the presence of the murderers stalking him from behind. Nevertheless he continued on 
with the calm tread of a conscientious watchman unwilling to finish until his inspection was complete. 
Halted in their tracks, Jacques and Séverine stood stock still. By chance they had ended up at the corner of a coal-stack. They pressed themselves against it, seeming almost to become part of it as 
their spines stuck fast to its black wall, merging with it, disappearing into a pool of inky blackness. They held their breath. 
And Jacques watched Roubaud coming straight towards them. Barely thirty metres separated them, and each step reduced the distance, regularly, rhythmically, like the inexorable pendulum of fate. 
Twenty to go, then ten: ina moment he would have him there in front of him, he would raise his arm like this, he would plant the knife in his throat, and then he would draw it from right to left, to stifle 
the scream. Each second seemed interminable, such a welter of thoughts came flooding through the vacant reaches of his skull that time had lost all dimension. Every argument which had decided 
him filed past once more in procession, and again he could see the murder absolutely clearly, its causes and its consequences. Five more steps. His resolve, taut to breaking-point, remained 
unshakeable. He would kill, and he knew why he would kill. 
But then, two steps to go, one step ... he disintegrated. Everything crumbled within him, all at once. No, no, he would not kill, he could not kill a defenceless man like this. Murder would never be done 
by reasoning; it needed the instinct that makes the jaw snap, the leap that launches you on to the prey, and the hunger or the fury which tears it to pieces. What did it matter if conscience was but a set 
of ideas handed down from one generation to the next, the gradually accumulated, inherited notion of what is just! He simply did not feel that he had the right to kill, and despite his efforts he was unable 
to persuade himself that he could give himself this right. 
Roubaud quietly walked by. His elbow came within inches of these two people, there amidst the coal. One breath would have given them away but they stood like corpses. The arm did not go up, the 
knife did not go in. Nothing, not even a shiver, stirred the thick darkness. Although he had already gone some distance, ten paces now, they both continued to hold their breath, still standing there 
motionless, their backs pressed to the black pile, terrified of this solitary, defenceless man who had just brushed past them on his calm, untroubled way. 
Jacques choked back a sob of shame and angry frustration. 
‘| can’t, | can’t.’ 
He wanted to take Séverine in his arms again, to lean on her in his desire to be forgiven and comforted. Without a word she broke free. He had stretched out his hands only to feel her skirt slipping 
through his fingers; and all he could hear were her soft footsteps as she made her escape. Briefly he went after her in vain pursuit, for this sudden disappearance was the final straw. Was she, then, 
so angered by his weakness? Did she despise him? Prudence prevented him from going to her. But when he found himself once more alone in this vast open space, dotted with the tiny yellow tear- 
drops of the gas-lamps, a dreadful despair took hold of him, and he hastened to leave it, to go and bury his head in his pillow and blot from his mind the awful horror of his existence. It was ten days 
later, towards the end of March, that the Roubauds finally triumphed over the Lebleus. The management had recognized the validity of their claim that was supported by Sir Dabadie, especially as the 
celebrated letter from Lebleu, undertaking to vacate the flat if a new assistant station-master wanted it, had just been found by Miss Guichon while she was looking for some old accounts in the station 
archives. And Madam Lebleu, furious at her defeat, at once talked of moving out: since they wanted her dead, she might as well get it over without waiting to be asked. For three days this historic move 
was the talk of the corridor. Even little Madam Moulin, so unobtrusive that no one ever saw her go in or out, became implicated by carrying Séverine’s work-table from one flat to the other. But it was 
Philoméne in particular who stirred up trouble, arriving at the very outset to help, packing things up, shoving furniture about, bursting in on the front flat before the occupant had even left; and she was 
the one who finally evicted her, amidst the general chaos of the move as the two sets of furniture merged indistinguishably into one. She now displayed such zeal on behalf of Jacques and all that he 
cared for that Pecqueux, at once surprised and suspicious, had asked her in his nasty, sly way, and in the tone of a spiteful drunkard, if she were now sleeping with his driver; and he warned her that 
he would make them both pay for it, and no mistake, the moment he caught them. This had simply increased her infatuation with Jacques, and she now performed the role of servant, both to him and 
to his mistress, in the hope of having a small part of him to herself by involving herself in their lives. When she had shifted the final chair, the doors slammed shut. Then, noticing a stool which Madam 
Lebleu had forgotten, she opened the door again and threw it across the corridor. And that was that. Then, slowly, life resumed its monotonous course. While Madam Lebleu was dying of boredom in 
the flat at the back, confined to her armchair by rheumatism, sitting there with large tears in her eyes now that her only view was the zinc roof of the station blocking out the sky, Séverine would be 
working at her interminable bedspread by one of the windows that looked out at the front. Below her she had the cheerful bustle of the station entrance, a constant stream of pedestrians and vehicles. 
Already the buds on the tall trees lining the pavements were turning green in the early spring; and beyond, the distant hillsides of Ingouville unfurled their wooded slopes, dotted with white houses. But 
she was surprised to derive so little pleasure from this realisation of her dream, from being in this coveted flat at last and having space in front of her, daylight, and sunshine. And like Mére Simon, her 
daily help, who would grumble with fury at the change in her routine, she even lost patience herself sometimes, and there were moments when she missed the old dump, as she called it; at least there 
the dirt didn’t show so much. Roubaud, for his part, had simply left her to it. He didn’t seem to notice that he had moved kennels: indeed he would often still go to the wrong flat, and only discover his 
mistake when his key wouldn't fit the old lock. In any case, he was out more and more now, and his decline continued. Once, though, he did seem to come back to life, roused by his political views; not 
that these were particularly definite nor ardently held but he still felt a grudge about that business with the Sub-Prefect which had nearly cost him his job. Ever since the Empire had found itself in a 
state of crisis, brought on by the general election, he had been gloating and going round saying that these people wouldn't always be the masters. But in any case Sir Dabadie had got wind of this from 
Miss Guichon, in front of whom this revolutionary sentiment had been expressed, and a friendly warning from him had been sufficient to calm Roubaud down. Since the corridor was at peace and 
people were living in harmony now that Madam Lebleu was getting weaker, dying of misery, why cause further trouble by discussing the government's affairs? He simply shrugged, he couldn't give a 
fig for politics, nor anything else for that matter! And so, growing fatter by the day and without a single moment's remorse, off he would trudge, his back rounded in complacency. Jacques and Séverine 
were increasingly ill at ease with each other now that they could meet whenever they wished. There was nothing left to prevent them from being happy: he could go up and see her by the back staircase 
whenever he pleased, without fear of being spied on; and the place was theirs, he could have spent the night there if he had dared. But it was the thought of the unaccomplished act—which they desired 
and had agreed upon but which he had still failed to carry out—that was now causing this awkwardness and creating an insurmountable barrier between them. Full of shame at his own weakness, he 
found her increasingly morose each time they met, sick of waiting in vain. Even their lips no longer sought each other's, for they had exhausted this stage of semi-union; it was total happiness they 
wanted, departure, marriage across the seas, that other life. One evening Jacques found Séverine in tears; and when she saw him, she did not stop but sobbed even more, clinging to his neck. She 
had wept like this before but then he would soothe her with his embrace; whereas this time the closer he pressed her to his heart, the more he could sense the ravages of her growing despair. He was 
profoundly upset; and eventually he took her head between his hands, and, gazing closely into her watery eyes, he made a solemn promise: for he understood perfectly that if she despaired like this, 
it was because she was a woman, because, in her passivity and gentleness, she dared not strike the blow herself. ‘Forgive me, wait just a little longer ... soon, | swear to you, as soon as | possibly 
can.’ At once she pressed her mouth to his as though to set a seal upon this oath and they shared one of those deep kisses in which they merged, each with the other in the communion of their flesh. 
236 
AUNT PHASIE had died that Thursday evening, at nine o'clock, in a final seizure; and Misard, having waited by her bedside, had endeavoured in vain to close her eyelids. But the obstinate eyes were 
still open, and the head had stiffened and tilted slightly across her shoulder, as though to gaze across the room, while a slight retraction of the lips seemed to have made them curl in a jeering grin. A 
single candle stood burning on the corner of a table beside her. And the trains which had been passing at full speed since nine o'clock, quite oblivious to the dead woman whose body was not yet cold, 
made her corpse shake momentarily in the flickering light of the candle. 
Misard at once got rid of Flore by sending her to Doinville to register the death. She would not be back before eleven, so he had two hours in front of him. First he proceeded calmly to cut himself a 
piece of bread, for his stomach felt empty; thanks to the death agony which had seemed to go on for ever, he had had no dinner. And he ate standing up, moving to and fro, tidying things. Coughing 
fits made him stop, and he would bend double, half-dead himself, so thin and puny, with his colourless hair, that it did not seem as though he would long enjoy his victory. No matter, he had devoured 
her, that strapping wench, that tall, fine-looking woman, as an insect devours an oak; and there she was, on her back, finished, reduced to nothing, while he lived on. But a thought occurred to him, and 
he knelt down to remove an earthenware pot from beneath the bed that contained the remains of some bran-water prepared for an enema. Ever since she had suspected what was going on, he had 
been putting the rat poison not in the salt but in her enema water; and being too stupid, and having no suspicions in that quarter, she had taken it all the same, and this time for good. As soon as he 
had emptied the pot outside, he came back and sponged the tiled floor of the bedroom that was covered in stains. Anyway, why had she been so stubborn? She'd tried to outsmart him, so hard luck 
on her! When a couple starts trying to see which one can see the other off, and without a word to anyone, then they need to keep their eyes open! He sniggered as though at a good joke, at this poison 
so innocently taken from below when she'd been paying such careful attention to everything that went in from above. At that moment a passing express shook the little house with such a blast that, 
despite being accustomed to it, he turned towards the window and trembled. Oh yes, that never-ending stream of people from the four corners of the earth, who knew nothing of what they crushed in 
their path and who were in such a hurry to go to the devil that they couldn’t have cared less either! And in the heavy silence after the train had gone, his eyes fell upon the goggling gaze of the corpse, 
its motionless eyeballs seeming to follow his every movement, its lips curled in a grin. 
Usually so phlegmatic, Misard was suddenly seized with a moment's anger. He could hear her all right, she was telling him to ‘keep looking, keep looking!’ But she couldn't have taken her thousand 
francs with her, that was for sure; and now that she was gone, he’d find them in the end. In any case, shouldn’t she have handed them over with good grace? That would have prevented all this trouble. 
The eyes followed him everywhere. ‘Keep looking, keep looking!’ He glanced round this bedroom that he had never dared to search as long as she was alive. The cupboard first: he took the keys from 
under the bolster, ransacked the shelves of household linen, emptied both drawers, and even took them out to see if there was a secret hiding-place. No, nothing! Next, he thought of the bedside table. 
He removed its marble top and turned it upside down, to no avail. Above the mantelpiece was a flimsy gimcrack mirror held in place by two nails that he investigated by sliding a flat ruler down the 
back, only to dislodge a shower of flaky black dust. ‘Keep looking, keep looking!’ Then, to escape the staring eyes which he could feel fixed upon him, he got down on his hands and knees, gently 
tapping the tiles with his knuckles and listening for any hollow sound that might reveal a cavity. Several tiles were loose, and he lifted them. Nothing, still nothing! When he had stood up again, the eyes 
gripped him anew, and he tured to try and outstare the fixed gaze of the corpse; while at the corners of her curled lips the terrible grin seemed to grow wider. There was no longer any question of it, 
she was laughing at him. ‘Keep looking, keep looking!’ He was beginning to get in a frenzy, and he approached her, struck by a suspicion, a sacrilegious idea, that tumed his pasty face paler still. Why 
had he been so sure she couldn’t have taken the thousand francs with her? Perhaps, in fact, she had. And he dared to pull back the bedclothes, to undress her. He examined her all over, searching in 
the folds of every limb: after all, she had told him to keep looking. Beneath her, behind her neck, under the small of her back, on he searched. The bed was ransacked, and he thrust his arm into the 
mattress right up to his shoulder. He found nothing. ‘Keep looking, keep looking!’ And her head that had fallen back on to the crumpled pillow, continued to watch him through its mocking eyeballs. 
Just as Misard was trying to straighten the bed again in trembling fury, Flore came in, back from Doinville. 
‘It’s all arranged for the day after tomorrow, Saturday at eleven.’ 
She meant the funeral. But one glance had told her the nature of the task which had left Misard so out of breath during her absence. She gestured in scornful indifference. 
‘Give up. You'll never find it.’ 
He imagined that she, too, was defying him. And coming nearer, his teeth clenched: 
‘She gave you the money, didn’t she? You know where itis.’ 
She shrugged her shoulders at the thought of her mother being able to give her thousand francs to anyone, even to her, her own daughter. 
‘Oh, didn’t she just! ... Gave it to the earth more like! ... Go on, that’s where it is, away you go and look for it.’ 


And with a wave of the arm she indicated the entire house, the garden with its well, the railway line, the whole vast expanse of countryside. Yes, out there, in some hole, where no one would ever find 
it. Then, as he went back to moving the furniture and tapping the walls, beside himself with anxious frustration and quite unperturbed by her presence, she stood at the window and continued softly: 
‘Oh, it’s so mild out, such a beautiful night ... | made good time. It’s almost like daylight, the stars are so bright ... And what a sunrise there'll be in the morning!’ 

For a moment Flore remained by the window, her gaze resting on the tranquil countryside which lay softening in the early warmth of April and from which she had returned in pensive mood, feeling all 
the more keenly the open wound of her hurt. But when she heard Misard leave the bedroom and continue his desperate search in the adjacent rooms, she in her turn drew near to the bed and sat 
down, her eyes now fixed upon her mother. At the corner of the table the candle continued to burn, with a steady, upright flame. A train went by, and the house shook. 

It was Flore’s intention to spend the night there, and she began to reflect. At first the sight of the dead woman took her mind off her obsession, off the thing which haunted her and which she had been 
debating with herself beneath the stars all the way to Doinville, in the peace and quiet of the darkness. A sense of surprise now numbed her pain: why had she not been more upset by the death of her 
mother? and why, even now, was she not crying? And yet she loved her all right, despite being the big, silent girl, the wild thing that was always running away and chasing across the fields the moment 
she was off duty. During the final crisis which was to kill her mother, she had come and sat here twenty times or more to beg her to have a doctor come; for she suspected what Misard was up to, and 
hoped that the fear of being discovered might stop him. But all she had ever got out of the sick woman was a furious ‘No’, as if in her struggle the honour of the battlefield demanded that she accept no 
assistance, certain as she was of her victory come what may, since she would be taking the money with her. And so Flore had not intervened, and found herself once more in the grip of her own 
malaise, disappearing from the house and tearing all over the place simply to forget. This, certainly, was what was blocking her feelings: with one great sorrow in one’s heart, one has no room for 
another. Her mother had gone, and she looked at her lying there, destroyed, so pale but she could not feel sad, despite her every effort. Should she call the police, denounce Misard? Why bother, since 
everything was about to come tumbling down. And gradually, irresistibly, although her gaze remained fixed on the dead woman, she ceased to see her and returned to her inner vision, wholly taken up 
again by the idea which had planted its stake in her skull, and sensing nothing beyond the deep shudder of the trains, whose passing tolled the hours. 

For some moments the distant rumbling of a slow train to Paris had been drawing nearer. When the engine finally went past the window, with its headlamp blazing, it was as though a flash of lightning 
had set the room on fire. 

‘One eighteen,’ she thought to herself. ‘Seven hours to go. This morning, at eight sixteen, they will come past.’ 

For months now she had been obsessed by this weekly expectation. She knew that on Friday mornings the express driven by Jacques was also taking Séverine to Paris; and, in a torment of jealousy, 
she lived only for the moment when she could watch out for them, see them, tell herself how they were off there again, to make love to each other without let or hindrance. Oh! that train vanishing into 
the distance, that awful feeling of not being able to hang on to the last carriage so that she, too, might be borne away! All those wheels seemed to be cutting her heart in two. She had suffered so much 
that one evening she had hidden herself away to write a letter to the police, for that would be an end to it if she could get the woman arrested; and since she had once caught President Grandmorin 
and her at their filthy tricks, she had no doubt that in revealing these to the authorities, she would virtually be handing Séverine over. But once the pen was poised, she had never been able to find the 
words. And anyway, would the law listen to her? All those grand people were in it together. Perhaps she was the one they'd put in prison, the way they had Cabuche. No! she wanted revenge, and she 
would seek it alone, without help from anyone. It wasn’t even vengeance she wanted, in so far as she had heard it described, the idea of doing harm as a cure for the harm done to oneself. Rather it 
was a need to have finished with it, to bring everything toppling down, as if a thunderstorm had swept them away. She was very proud, she was stronger and more beautiful than that other woman, and 
convinced of her right to be loved; and when she went off on her own, along the paths of this godforsaken region, with her thick helmet of blond hair, her head always uncovered, she would like to have 
had that other woman there and to have settled their differences in the middle of a forest, like two warring Amazons. Never yet had a man been able to lay a hand on her, she could beat the males; and 
that was her invincible strength, she would be victorious. 

The week before, the idea had suddenly come to her, implanted as by the hammer blow of some unseen hand: she would kill them, and that way they would stop going by, they would stop going off 
like that together. She didn’t reason it out logically, she was simply following the primitive instinct to destroy. When she got a thorn in her flesh, she tore it out; she’d have cut her finger off if she’d had 
to. She would kill them, kill them the next time they passed; and for this purpose she’d derail the train, drag a sleeper across the track, remove a section of rail, whatever, smash everything, bring it all 
crashing down. Him on his engine, he'd certainly not survive, his limbs would be crushed to pulp; and that woman, always in the first carriage so as to be nearer him, she wouldn't escape either. As for 
the others, that constant stream of people, she didn’t even give them a thought. They were nobody, what did she know of them? And this thought of smashing a train, of sacrificing so many lives, 
became the obsession that filled every hour of her day, the one disaster sufficiently huge and sufficiently steeped in blood and human suffering for her to be able to bathe her enormous heart in it, a 
heart swollen with tears. 

But by Friday morning her resolve had weakened, since she had been unable to decide where or how she would remove a rail. But that evening, once she was off duty, she had an idea and set off 
through the tunnel to explore as far as the Dieppe junction. This stretch of more than half a league underground was one of her regular walks, a vaulted avenue which was completely straight and in 
which she had the thrill of trains coming directly at her, with their dazzling headlamp: she only just avoided being crushed to death every time, and it was no doubt the danger of this which drew her 
there, in her thirst for daring. But that evening, having dodged the vigilant eye of the watchman and reached the middle of the tunnel, keeping to the left so as to ensure that any train would pass her 
on the right, she had foolishly turned to watch the lights of a train disappearing quite evidently in the direction of Le Havre; but then, when she had begun walking forward again, a stumble had caused 
her to turn round once more, so that she no longer knew in which direction the red lights had just vanished. Despite her courage, and still dazed by the noise of the wheels, she had stopped, her hands 
cold, her uncovered hair standing on end in terror. Now she had visions of not being able to tell, when the next train passed, whether it was an up train or a down train; she’d have to choose whether 
to jump to the right or the left, and run the risk of being sliced in two. With some effort she tried to remain rational, to remember, to think things through. Then suddenly panic had taken hold of her, and 
she had begun to rush blindly forward in headlong desperation. No! no! she didn’t want to be killed, not before she’d killed those two! Her feet got caught in the rails, she kept slipping and falling, and 
then she would run even faster. It was tunnel madness, the walls seemed to press together as though to crush her, and the vaulted roof echoed with imagined sounds, with threatening voices and 
formidable rumblings. She kept glancing behind her, thinking she could feel the burning breath of an engine panting down her neck. Twice a sudden certainty that she’d chosen wrongly, that she’d be 
killed if she went that way, had made her change directions at a single bound. And on she raced, and raced, when far ahead a star appeared, a round, flaming eye that was growing bigger. But she 
had nerved herself against the irresistible temptation to turn yet again and run the other way. The eye became a brazier, the ravenous mouth of a furnace. Blinded, she had jumped to the left, at random; 
and the train was passing, like thunder, merely buffeting her with its stormy blast. Five minutes later she was emerging on the Malaunay side, safe and sound. 

It was nine o'clock; a few minutes more, and the Paris express would be there. Immediately she had continued on her way, at a walking pace, as far as the Dieppe junction two hundred metres further 
on, examining the track, looking for some incidental feature that might serve her purpose. And it so happened that a ballast train was standing on the Dieppe line that was undergoing repair, her friend 
Ozil having just sent it down there; and in a sudden moment of illumination she found and fixed upon a plan: she would simply prevent the pointsman from switching the points back to the Le Havre 
line, with the result that the express would collide with the ballast train. Ever since the day he’d lunged at her in a frenzy of desire and she’d half brained him with a stick, she had felt some friendship 
for this Ozil, and she liked to pay him unexpected visits through the tunnel, like some she-goat coming down off its mountain. He was a gaunt, taciturn ex-soldier, completely devoted to his duties; he 
had never yet been guilty of negligence, and kept his eyes open day and night. But this wild girl who had hit him and who was as strong as a young lad could make his flesh turn to jelly with the merest 
summons of her little finger. Although fourteen years her senior, he wanted her and he had sworn to have her, by biding his time and being nice to her, since brute force had not succeeded. So that 
night in the darkness, when she had approached his signal-box, calling to him from outside, he had gone to join her, forgetting everything. She turned his head, leading him off into the countryside and 
telling him complicated stories about how her mother was ill and how she wouldn't stay at La Croix-de-Maufras if she were to lose her. Meanwhile she was listening out for the distant rumbling of the 
express leaving Malaunay and now approaching at full speed. And when she sensed that it had come, she had turned round to look. But she had forgotten about the new system of interlocking: by 
entering the Dieppe line, the engine had automatically tripped the signal to red, and the driver had had time to stop just a few feet short of the ballast train. Ozil screamed like a man awaking to find his 
house collapsing on top of him, and rushed back to his post; while she stood rigid and motionless in the dark, observing the manoeuvres necessitated by the accident. Two days later the pointsman 
was transferred, and he came to say goodbye to her, suspecting nothing, begging her to join him when she lost her mother. Oh well, the plan had failed, she’d just have to think of something else. 

At the memory of this, Flore’s dreamy gaze now unclouded, and once again she beheld the dead woman in the yellow light of the candle. Her mother was no more: should she leave, then, and marry 
Ozil, who wanted her, who might even make her happy? Her whole being rose in revolt. No, no! if she was going to be cowardly enough to let the other two live and continue to live herself, she would 
rather take to the roads and hire herself out as a servant than belong to a man she didn’t love. An unusual sound caught her attention, and she realised that Misard had taken a pick and was excavating 
the earthen floor of the kitchen: he was so desperate to find the money, he could have ripped the whole house apart. And yet she didn’t want to stay with him either. What was she going to do? There 
was a sudden rush of wind, the walls shook, and upon the white face of the dead woman’s corpse there passed the gleam of a furnace, casting a blood-red hue over the staring eyes and the ironic 
rictus of the lips. It was the last stopping train from Paris, with its slow, lumbering engine. 

Flore had turned her head to gaze at the stars shining from the serene sky of a night in spring. 

‘Ten past three. Five more hours to go, and then they will pass.’ 

She would try again, it all hurt too much. Just seeing them, seeing them every week going off to their love together like that, it was simply more than she could bear. Now that she was certain that she 
would never have Jacques for her own, she preferred that he should cease to exist, that everything should cease to exist. And this lugubrious room in which she was keeping her vigil wrapped her in 
mourning, amidst her growing need that everything should be destroyed. Since there was no one left who loved her, the rest of them might just as well depart along with her mother. There would be 
more dead people, and more, and they’d all be carried off together. Her sister was dead, her mother was dead, her love was dead. What should she do? Live alone, whether she stayed or went, always 
alone, when those two would be a couple? No, no! rather that everything should come crashing down; that death that was here in this smoky room, should breathe upon the line and sweep away the 
world! 

And so, her mind made up after this long debate, she considered the best way of putting her plan into execution. And she came back to the idea of removing a section of track. That was the surest 
means, the most practical, and it was simple to carry out: all she had to do was to knock the wedges out with a hammer and prise the rail off the sleepers. She had the tools, no one would see her in 
this remote spot. The best place was surely the one beyond the cutting towards Barentin, where the curve crossed a valley on an embankment seven or eight metres high: at a spot like that, derailment 
was a certainty, and the crash would be appalling. But calculating the times, as she then did, gave her pause. The only traffic on the up line before the Le Havre express at 8.16 was a slow train at 
7.55. That would give her twenty minutes to carry out her work that was enough. Except that they often sent down extra goods trains between the scheduled trains, especially at times when a 
considerable amount of cargo had been landed. And what a pointless risk then! How could she know in advance if it was the express which would crash? For a long time she mulled the chances over 
in her head. It was still dark outside: and the candle continued to burn, drowning in tallow, with its long, charred wick that she had ceased to trim. 

Just as a goods train was approaching, from Rouen, Misard came back into the room. His hands were covered in soil following his inspection of the woodshed; and he was panting for breath, distraught 
at the futility of his searches, so feverish with impotent rage that he began once more to hunt beneath the furniture, up the chimney, everywhere. The endless train went on and on, its great wheels 
clattering rhythmically past, each thud jolting the dead woman on her bed. And as he stretched out to unhook a small picture from the wall, he again caught sight of the staring eyes following him round 
the room, and the lips that parted in a grin. 

He turned white, and shivered, stuttering with terrified anger: 

‘Oh yes, “keep looking”, “keep looking”! ... I'll find it, you know, I'll bloody find it, if | have to look under every stone in the house and every sod of earth for miles around!’ 

The black train had gone past, grinding slowly away into the darkness, and the dead woman, motionless once more, continued to look at her husband with such mockery, with such an air of certain 
victory, that out he went once more, leaving the door open behind him. 

Disturbed in her thoughts, Flore had risen to her feet. She shut the door after him, so that the man should not return to trouble her mother. And she was astonished to hear herself say out loud: 

‘Ten minutes beforehand, that should be enough.’ 

And indeed ten minutes would give her sufficient time. If, ten minutes before the express arrived, no train had been signalled, she could set to work. And at once, with the thing now settled and certain, 
her anxiety vanished, and she became totally calm. 

At about five o’clock the day began to break, a fresh new dawn, pure and clear. Despite the sharp chill in the air she opened the window wide, and the delicious morning entered the gloomy room, full 
of the miasma and smell of death. The sun was still beneath the horizon, behind a hill crowned with trees; but it rose into view, vermilion red, streaming over the hillsides and flooding the sunken paths, 
amidst that blithe animation that stirs the land with each new spring. She had not been mistaken the night before: it would be a fine morning, one of those days of youth and radiant health when it is a 
joy to be alive. Here in this deserted region, among the endless hills and narrow valleys, how good it would be to take herself off along the goat-tracks and wander where she pleased! And when she 
turned back into the room, she was surprised to see that the candle looked almost extinguished, no more than a pale tear against the daylight. The dead woman now appeared to be looking towards 
the railway line, where the trains continued to come and go, quite heedless of the pale gleam of candlelight beside the corpse. 


Flore normally resumed her duties only at daybreak. And the first time she left the room was for the slow train to Paris at 6.12. Misard too, at six o'clock, had just relieved his colleague, who did the 
night shift. It was when he sounded his hooter that she went and took up her position beside the crossing gate, flag in hand. For a moment her eyes followed the departing train. 

‘Two hours to go,’ she thought aloud. 

Her mother had no further need of anyone, and Flore now felt insuperable disgust at the thought of going back into that bedroom. It was over, she had kissed her, and now she could see to her own 
existence and that of the rest of them. Normally she would clear off between trains; but this morning some particular interest seemed to be keeping her at her post next to the crossing gate, seated on 
a bench, a simple plank, beside the track. The sun was coming up, and a warm shower of gold sprinkled through the clear air; and she did not stir, basking in this gentle warmth amidst the vast 
countryside all quivering with the rising sap of April. For a moment she had directed her attention towards the wooden hut on the other side of the line, where Misard was clearly agitated and roused 
from his habitual somnolence: he kept on coming out and going in, nervously adjusting his instruments, continually glancing towards the house as if his mind were still there, still searching. Then she 
had forgotten about him, and was now quite unaware of his presence. She was completely absorbed in her waiting, her face tense and impassive, her eyes fixed on the furthest point on the track, 
towards Barentin. And there, before her, in the cheerful sunshine, there must have loomed some vision to hold the stubborn savagery of her gaze. 

The minutes ticked by, and still Flore did not move. Finally, at 7.55, when Misard signalled the slow train from Le Havre on the up line with two blasts on the hooter, she rose to her feet, closed the gate, 
and took up her position beside it, flag in hand. And already, having made the ground tremble, the train was vanishing into the distance; it could be heard plunging into the tunnel, when the noise 
suddenly stopped. She did not return to her bench but remained standing there, once more counting the minutes. If in the next ten minutes no goods train were signalled, then she would run up there, 
beyond the cutting, and remove a rail. She was very calm, and felt only a tightening in the chest, as though the enormity of the act weighed upon it. But in any case, at this final moment, there was the 
knowledge that Jacques and Séverine were approaching and that unless she stopped them, they would again be passing by, on their way to love; and this sufficed to stiffen her resolve, rendering her 
blind and deaf in her determination, and ending all further internal debate. Here was the irrevocable moment, the cuff of the she-wolfs paw as it breaks the back of a passing prey. In the egotism of her 
vengeance she still saw only the two mutilated bodies, and gave no thought to the crowd, the stream of people, anonymous people that had been rolling past her for year upon year. There'd be dead 
bodies, and blood, and maybe it would all block out the sun, this sun whose cheerful, tender warmth was now getting on her nerves. 

Two more minutes, one more, and then away she would go, she was off already, when a distant rumbling along the Bécourt road stopped her. A cart coming, a quarryman’s dray no doubt. They would 
ask to cross, she’d have to open the gate, have a chat, remain there: it would be impossible to do anything, she’d have missed her chance. And with a gesture of furious disregard, she took to her 
heels, abandoning her post and leaving the cart and its driver to fend for themselves. But a whip cracked in the morning air, and a voice cried out gaily: 

‘Hey! Flore!’ 

It was Cabuche. She stood rooted to the spot, halted almost before she’d begun, right beside the gate. 

‘What's up?’ he continued. ‘Still asleep? And on a lovely day like this? Quick, let me through before the express comes.’ 

She felt everything crumble inside her. It had all gone wrong, those two would go off and be happy, and she’d have found no way of smashing them to pieces, here, as they passed. And while she 
slowly opened the old, half-rotten gate, its iron hinges creaking in their rust, she searched furiously for an obstacle, something she could throw across the track, now so desperate that she herself would 
have lain across it if she had believed her bones sufficiently hard to derail the engine. But her eyes had just lit on the quarryman’s dray, this heavy, low cart laden with two blocks of stone that five 
strong horses could hardly pull. And here they were, these huge, tall, wide blocks, a gigantic mass that filled the roadway, offering themselves to her; and her eyes flashed with sudden concupiscence, 
a mad desire to take them and place them just there. The gate was wide open, and the five beasts stood waiting, steaming and snorting. 

‘What's up with you this morning?’ Cabuche continued. ‘You seem very odd.’ 

Then Flore spoke: 

‘My mother died last night.’ 

He exclaimed in friendly sympathy with her pain. Putting down his whip, he took her hands in his: 

‘Oh, my poor Flore. It had been expected for a long time but it's so hard all the same! ... Well, if she’s in there I'd like to see her, because we'd have made up in the end if that other business hadn't 
happened.’ 

Quietly he walked with her to the house. But at the door he glanced back towards his horses. She reassured him briefly: 

‘Not much danger of them moving! Anyway, the express is miles away.’ 

She was lying. With her practised ear, through the tremulous warmth of the countryside, she had just heard the express leaving Barentin station. Another five minutes and it would be there, coming out 
of the cutting a hundred metres from the level-crossing. While the quarryman stood in the dead woman’s room, lost in his thoughts of Louisette and deeply upset, she remained outside, by the window, 
and continued to listen in the distance to the regular puffing of the engine as it came closer and closer. Suddenly she thought of Misard: he would see her, try to stop her; and her heart missed a beat 
when she turned and saw that he was not at his post. She found him on the other side of the house digging beneath the rim of the well; he had not been able to resist his compulsion to search, no 
doubt suddenly convinced that this was where the money was. Completely engrossed by his passion, blind, deaf to everything else, he went on digging and digging. And that, for her, was the final spur: 
things were conspiring, urging her to it. One of the horses began to whinny, while the engine, beyond the cutting, was puffing very hard, like a person arriving in a hurry. 

‘I'll go and calm them,’ Flore told Cabuche. ‘Don’t worry.’ 

She rushed forward, grabbed the leading horse by the bit, and pulled with all the mighty strength she used when she was fighting. The horses strained, and for a moment the heavy dray with its 
enormous load rocked backwards and forwards without advancing; but then, as though she had harnessed herself to them as an extra shaft-horse, it did begin to move across the track. And they were 
right in the middle when there was the express, a hundred metres away, coming out of the cutting. Whereupon, in order to halt the dray in case it should cross completely, she tugged sharply at the 
team of horses, restraining it with a superhuman effort that made her limbs crack. And this girl who was the subject of legend, of whom people related exploits demanding extraordinary strength—a 
runaway wagon stopped on a slope, or a cart pushed clear of an approaching train—here she was now doing this, holding these five horses in her iron grip as they reared and whinnied in their instinctive 
awareness of peril. 

What seemed a terrifying eternity lasted barely ten seconds. The two giant blocks of stone seemed to shut out the horizon; while the engine, with its shining brass and gleaming steel, continued to glide 
forward, pursuing its smooth, thunderous course towards them beneath the showering gold of this fine, sunny morning. The inevitable was in place, nothing in the world could now prevent the collision. 
And the waiting continued. 

Misard had rushed back to his post and was screaming his head off, waving his arms in the air and shaking his fists in a wild attempt to warn and stop the train. Having come out of the house when he 
heard the sound of the wheels and the horses whinnying, Cabuche had dashed across, screaming also, intending to make the horses go forward. But Flore, who had just jumped clear, held him back 
that saved his life. He thought she had not had the strength to control the horses, that it was they who had dragged her. And he was blaming himself for it, sobbing in a desperate wail of terror, while 
she stood there motionless, taller than ever, her pupils blazing wide, watching. At the very moment when the breast of the engine was about to make contact with the blocks of stone, when it still had 
perhaps a metre to go, during that split second, she clearly saw Jacques, standing there with his hand on the gear-wheel. He had turned, and their eyes met in a gaze which seemed to her immeasurably 
long. 

That morning in Le Havre Jacques had smiled at Séverine when she came down to the platform to catch the express, as she did every week. Why ruin one’s life with nightmares? Why not take 
advantage of the happy days as and when they presented themselves? Perhaps everything would sort itself out in the end. And he had resolved to make the most of this day at least, planning what 
they would do, picturing himself having lunch with her in a restaurant. So, when she pulled a face to find that there was no first-class carriage at the head of the train and that she would therefore have 
to sit far away from him, at the rear, he had tried to console her with this cheerful smile. They would still arrive together, and they’d make up for this separation when they did. Indeed, after leaning out 
to watch her find a compartment, right at the end of the train, he had been in such good humour that he had even shared a joke with the chief guard, Henri Dauvergne, whom he knew to be in love with 
her. The previous week he had imagined that Dauvergne was growing bolder, and that she had been encouraging him, wanting a diversion, an escape from the dreadful life she had made for herself. 
Roubaud had said as much, that she would end up going to bed with that young man, not for the pleasure of it but simply out of the desire to make a fresh start. So Jacques had asked Henri who it 
was he’d been blowing kisses to, the night before, when he’d been hiding behind one of the elm-trees outside the station entrance; and this had made Pecqueux roar with laughter as he stoked the 
firebox on La Lison that stood puffing away in readiness to depart. 

From Le Havre to Barentin the express had proceeded at its regulation speed, without incident; and it was Henri, perched up high in his look-out, who, as they were leaving the cutting, signalled the 
presence of the quarryman’s dray across the track. The front guard’s-van was crammed full of luggage, since the train was packed with a whole shipload of passengers who had disembarked from a 
steamer the night before. Hemmed in between the piles of trunks and suitcases which bounced about with the shaking of the train, the chief guard stood at his desk, sorting papers; while the little bottle 
of ink hanging from a nail likewise swung to and fro with the motion of the train. After each station where he set down luggage, he had four or five minutes’ worth of forms to fill in. Two passengers had 
got out at Barentin, and he had just finished his paperwork when he climbed to his seat in the look-out and glanced in his usual way up and down the track. He used to remain on watch up there in the 
glass booth during all the time he was free. The tender prevented him seeing the engine-driver but thanks to his elevated vantage-point he could often see further and sooner than the driver. Thus the 
train was still rounding the bend in the cutting when he saw the obstacle ahead. He was so astonished that for a moment he did not believe it, and he sat paralysed with horror. Several seconds were 
lost, and the train was already speeding out of the cutting and a great cry had gone up from the engine when he finally decided to pull the communication cord hanging in front of him. 

At this crucial moment Jacques was standing with his hand on the gear-wheel, gazing vacantly ahead in a moment of mental absence. He was thinking of vague, faraway things, among which even 
the picture of Séverine herself had ceased to figure. The mad ringing of the alarm-bell roused him, as well as the sound of Pecqueux screaming behind him. Having raised the firebox door because he 
was dissatisfied with the way the fire was drawing, Pecqueux had just seen the dray as he leant out to check the train’s speed. And Jacques, deathly pale, saw it all, saw what it meant, the dray across 
the line, the engine at full speed, the terrible collision, and all with such absolute clarity that he could even make out the grain in the two blocks of stone, while already he could feel the force of the 
impact entering his bones. Here was the inevitable. In a desperate last effort he had turned the gearwheel, shut off the regulator, and applied the brakes. The engine was in reverse, and his hand had 
gone up automatically to pull the whistle and sound a warning, in a furious, futile attempt to remove the giant barrier ahead. But as this awful whistle of distress rent the air, La Lison refused to respond 
and just kept on running, barely slackening her speed. She was no longer the docile creature she once had been, before the snow had taken away her gift for generating steam, her talent for smooth 
departure, and now she had become crotchety and cantankerous, like an elderly woman whose chest has been ruined by a chill. She was panting and snorting, bridling at the resistance of the brakes, 
and on she went, on and on, with the heavy obstinacy of her mass. Pecqueux, crazed with terror, jumped off. Jacques, rigid at his post, his right hand clamped on to the gear-wheel, the other still 
unconsciously pulling the whistle, waited. And then, steaming and smoking amidst an endless, high-pitched roar, La Lison crashed into the dray with the full, enormous weight of the thirteen carriages 
which she was pulling along behind her. 

Twenty metres away, frozen with horror at the side of the track, Misard, Cabuche, both with their arms still raised, and Flore, goggle-eyed, then witnessed this terrifying thing: the train rearing up into 
the air, seven carriages climbing one on top of the other, and then everything falling back down with the most dreadful splintering sound into a jumbled mass of wreckage. The first three carriages were 
smashed to pieces, the next four nothing but a mountainous heap, a tangle of collapsed roofs, broken wheels, doors, chains, buffers, and broken glass. And above all they had heard the noise of the 
engine grinding into the blocks of stone, a dull, crunching sound that ended in a scream of agony. La Lison toppled over to her left on to the dray, as though disembowelled; while the blocks of stone 
had split asunder, exploding in fragments as though shattered by a quarry blast, and of the five horses, four were rolled, dragged along, killed on the instant. The tail of the train, the remaining six 
carriages which were all intact, had come to rest without even leaving the rails. 

But cries went up, appeals for help, the words dissolving into the inarticulate howling of beasts. 

‘Help! Over here! ... Oh, my God, I’m dying. Help! Help!’ 

They heard, saw, nothing further. Upside down, her belly gaping, La Lison was losing steam through burst tubes and wrenched-off taps, her thunderous puffing like the desperate, dying gasps of some 
female giant. A white breath was coming out of her, inexhaustibly, thick swirls of it rolling across the ground; while the burning coals that had fallen from the firebox, as red as though they were the very 
blood from her entrails, added their plumes of black smoke. The chimney had been driven into the ground by the force of the collision; at the point of impact the engine’s frame had split, making the two 
side-members buckle; and like a monstrous mare gored by some formidable horn, La Lison lay with her wheels in the air, her connecting-rods twisted, her cylinders broken, and her valves and eccentrics 
all smashed, a horrible wound gaping at the sky and from which her soul continued to seep with a furious hiss of impotent despair. And just beside her was the horse which had not died, lying there 
with both its forelegs gone and, like the engine, losing its entrails through a rent in its belly. By the look of its head straining stiffly upwards in a spasm of extreme pain, it could be seen to give one last 
terrible whinny, of which no sound reached the ear above the roar of the dying engine. 

Strangled cries went unheard, lost and borne away on the air. 

‘Save me! Kill me! ... | can’t bear it, kill me, just kill me!’ 


Amidst the deafening tumult and blinding smoke, the doors of the undamaged carriages had opened, and a panicked throng of passengers was rushing about outside. They were stumbling over the 
line, picking themselves up again, fighting their way clear with fist and foot. Then, as soon as they felt they were on solid ground, with open countryside ahead of them, they took to their heels, jumping 
over hedges, cutting across fields, yielding to their overriding instinct to get far away from the danger, far, far away. Women, men, all screaming, disappeared into the woods. 

Trampled on, her hair dishevelled and her dress in tatters, Séverine had managed to get clear; but she was not running away, she was racing towards the roaring engine, when she came face to face 
with Pecqueux. 

‘Jacques, Jacques, he is safe, isn’t he?’ 

The fireman, who by a miracle had not so much as sprained a limb, was also rushing to the scene, sick at heart with remorse at the thought of his driver being underneath all this. Together they had 
travelled so far, and toiled so hard, in the constant buffeting of the great winds! And their engine, their poor engine, the beloved mistress in their threesome, there she was lying on her back, yielding 
up every breath in her body from her punctured lungs! 

‘| jumped off,’ he stammered, ‘I’ve no idea, none at all ... Quick, let’s hurry!’ 

On the platform they ran into Flore, who was watching them approach. She had not yet moved, still stupefied at having done it, at the massacre she had brought about. It was all over, it had worked; 
and she felt only relief at having satisfied a need, not pity for the harm done to others, the others she didn’t even see. But when she recognized Séverine, her eyes opened enormously wide, and a 
shadow of awful pain darkened her pale face. What? This woman was still alive, and when he most certainly was dead! As she felt the sharp agony of her murdered love, of this knife which she had 
driven into her own heart, she suddenly realised the full horror of her crime. She had done this, she had killed him, she had killed all these people! A great cry ripped from her throat, as she wrung her 
hands and began to run like mad. 

‘Jacques, oh Jacques ... He’s over there, he was thrown backwards, | saw him ... Jacques, Jacques!’ 

La Lison was panting less loudly now, a rasping lament that was gradually fading, and above it one could hear the increasingly heartrending screams of the injured. But the smoke was still thick, and 
the enormous pile of wreckage from which these tortured, terrified voices came seemed to be cloaked in a black dust which hung motionless in the sunlight. What should they do? Where should they 
begin? How could they get to the poor wretches? 

‘Jacques!’ Flore continued to shout. ‘I tell you he looked at me, he was thrown over there, under the tender ... Hurry, can’t you, come and help me!’ 

Cabuche and Misard had already helped Henri, the chief guard, to his feet, for he too, at the very last second, had jumped. He had sprained his ankle, and they sat him down against the hedge from 
where he watched the rescue operation, dazed and silent but apparently not in pain. 

‘Cabuche, come and help me. Jacques is under there, | tell you!” 

The quarryman didn’t hear her, he was busy running to help other injured people, carrying away a young woman whose legs were hanging limply, broken at the thighs. 

And it was Séverine who rushed forward in answer to Flore’s appeal. 

‘Jacques, Jacques! ... Where? I'll help you!’ 

‘Yes, that’s right, you can help me!’ 

Their hands touched as they both pulled on a broken wheel. But the delicate fingers of the one were powerless, while the other, with her strong arms, was removing obstacle after obstacle. 

‘Careful!’ said Pecqueux, who had also come to help. 

He had quickly grabbed Séverine just as she was about to step on a person’s arm, severed at the shoulder and still wearing a blue serge sleeve. She recoiled in horror. But she didn’t recognize the 
sleeve: it was an unfamiliar arm which had rolled there from a body which would no doubt turn up somewhere. And she began to tremble so much with the shock that she was as though paralysed, 
standing there weeping as she watched other people at work, incapable even of removing the pieces of broken glass on which people were cutting their hands. 

By now the rescue of the dying and the search for the dead were fraught with anxiety and danger, because the fire from the engine had spread to some of the timber, and they had to shovel earth over 
it to prevent the blaze spreading. While someone went off to Barentin to seek help and a telegram was sent to Rouen, the business of clearing the wreckage began to organize itself as vigorously as 
possible, and everybody lent a hand, showing great courage. Many of those who had fled had now returned, ashamed of their panic. But everyone proceeded with infinite care; each piece of wreckage 
to be lifted required special attention for they were afraid of finishing off the wretched victims beneath by causing further slippages. Some of the injured stuck out from the pile of wreckage, caught fast 
up to the chest, as though gripped in a vice, and screaming. They spent a quarter of an hour freeing one man, who, while white as a sheet, gave no sign of being in pain and kept saying that there was 
nothing the matter with him, that he couldn't feel a thing; and when they got him out, he had no legs, and he died immediately, without knowing or feeling this horrible mutilation, so great had been the 
shock of his terror. A whole family was retrieved from a second-class carriage, where the fire had caught: the father and mother had knee injuries, the grandmother a broken arm; but they couldn't feel 
their pain either, as they sobbed and called out for their little girl who had disappeared in the crash, a little fair-haired child barely three years old, who eventually turned up beneath a scrap of roof, safe 
and well, all smiles. Another little girl, this one covered in blood, her poor tiny hands crushed, had been carried over to one side, where she waited for her parents to be found under the wreckage, a 
forlorn, anonymous figure so overcome that she could not utter a word, with only her face convulsing in an expression of unspeakable terror if anyone went near her. They were unable to open the 
doors whose catches had been twisted in the collision, and they had to get down into the compartments through the broken windows. Already four corpses had been laid out in a row beside the track. 
Ten or so of the injured lay on the ground beside the corpses, waiting, with no doctor to attend to their injuries, without assistance of any kind. And the process of clearing the wreckage was only just 
beginning; some new victim turned up beneath every next piece of debris, and the pile did not appear to be getting any smaller, all heaving with this human butchery and running with its blood. 

‘But Jacques is under there, | tell you!’ Flore kept saying, finding relief in this obstinate cry which she repeated without thinking, as though it were a lament for her own despair. ‘Can’t you hear him? 
He’s calling, listen, listen!’ 

The tender was buried beneath the carriages that had piled up on each other and then collapsed on top of it; and indeed, now that the engine had ceased to groan so loudly, one could hear the strong 
voice of a man roaring from beneath the wreckage. As they progressed, the agonized clamour of this voice grew louder and louder, its pain so great that the rescue-workers could bear it no longer and 
were screaming and crying themselves. And when at last, having freed his legs, they got hold of him and pulled, the screaming stopped. The man was dead. 

‘No,’ said Flore, ‘that’s not him. He’s lower down, underneath.’ 

And with her Amazon's arms she picked up wheels and cast them aside, twisted the zinc on the roofs, broke doors in, and ripped away lengths of chain. And as soon as she came upon a dead body 
or one of the injured, she called for them to be removed, unwilling to cease even for a second from her manic excavation. 

Behind her Cabuche, Pecqueux, and Misard were working away, while Séverine, grown faint from standing around without being able to do anything, had sat down on a crumpled carriage-seat. But 
Misard, now calm and indifferent, having recovered his customary phlegm, was avoiding the more exhausting jobs and was helping mainly to carry away the bodies. Like Flore he examined the corpses 
as though hoping to recognize them from among the throng of thousands upon thousands of faces that had been filing past them at top speed for the last ten years, leaving only the indeterminate 
memory of a crowd as they came and went in a momentary flash. No! it was still the same old stream of unknown people on the move; and brutal, accidental death was as anonymous as the hurry- 
scurry of life which habitually tore past them on its way to the future; and they were unable to attach any name, any precise piece of information, to the horror-struck faces of these unfortunates who 
had fallen in transit, trampled and crushed like soldiers whose bodies serve to fill the holes in the path of an advancing army mounting an assault. Yet Flore thought she spotted one man she had 
spoken to, the day the train had been caught in the blizzard: that American whose profile had become familiar and yet whose name she did not know, just as she knew nothing else about him or his 
family. Misard carried him away like the rest of the dead, come from God knew whence and halted here on their way to God knew whither. 

Then there was a further heartrending spectacle. In the upturned shell of a first-class compartment a young couple had just been discovered, newly-weds probably, thrown on top of one another in 
such an unfortunate way that the woman was crushing the man beneath her and could not move to ease his position. He was suffocating and already in the throes of death; while she, able to open her 
mouth, was wildly imploring them to hurry, horrified, her heart breaking at the thought that she was killing him. And when they were finally released from each other, it was she, suddenly, who passed 
away: her side had been ripped open by a buffer. And the man, having recovered consciousness, was screaming with grief, kneeling next to her where she lay, her eyes still filled with tears. 

By now there were twelve dead, and more than thirty injured. But they were managing to free the tender; and Flore, from time to time, would stop and plunge her head in among the splintered wood 
and twisted metal, searching desperately for any glimpse of the driver. Suddenly she gave a great cry: 

‘| see him, he’s underneath there! ... Look, there’s his arm, and his blue woollen jacket ... He’s not moving, he’s not breathing...’ 

She had stood up again, and swore like a man. 

‘But for Christ's sake hurry, can’t you, get him out of there!’ 

With her bare hands she tried to pull a carriage floor away that was jammed by other pieces of wreckage. Then she ran off, and returned with the axe which they used at home for chopping logs; and 
brandishing it like a woodcutter in a forest of oak, she began to hack furiously at the floor. People had moved aside, out of her way, shouting at her to be careful. But there were no other injured there 
apart from the driver, who was protected by a twisted mass of axles and wheels. Anyway she wasn't listening, she was completely carried away on a surge of unwavering, irresistible intent. She brought 
the shaft down again and again, and each blow disposed of a further obstacle. With her blond hair falling loose, and her ripped bodice revealing her naked arms, she resembled some fearsome reaper 
scything a path through all this destruction for which she herself was responsible. One last blow that landed on an axle, broke the blade of the axe in two. And then, with the others helping, she parted 
the wheels which had saved Jacques from certain destruction, and she was the first to seize him and bear him away in her arms. 

‘Jacques, Jacques! .... He’s still breathing, he’s alive. Oh, my God, he’s alive ... | knew I'd seen him fall, | knew that’s where he was!’ 

Séverine rushed frantically after her. Between them they laid him at the foot of the hedge, next to Henri, who sat there in a stupor without seeming to understand where he was or what was going on 
around him. Pecqueux had come up and was standing in front of his driver, shattered to see him in such a bad way; while the two women, now kneeling on either side of the casualty, were supporting 
his head and anxiously scanning his face for the merest ripple of expression. 

At last Jacques opened his eyes. With a dazed expression he looked at each of them in turn but without apparent recognition. They meant nothing to him. But when his eyes fell on the dying engine 
just a few metres away, they seemed startled at first, and then began to stare, flickering with increasing emotion. La Lison ... he recognized her all right, and the sight of her brought it all back to him, 
the two blocks of stone across the line, the dreadful crash, the crumpling sensation he had felt both in her and in himself, and from which he was recovering but she was surely going to die. She couldn’t 
be blamed for not responding: ever since catching that illness in the snow, it had been no fault of hers if she’d been less alert than before; and besides, limbs grow heavy with age, and the joints begin 
to seize. And so he readily forgave her, overcome by enormous grief at seeing her lying there, fatally injured, in her dying throes. Poor Lison had but a few minutes to live. She was growing cold, the 
hot coals from her fire were turning to ash, and the breath which had been escaping with such force from her gaping sides had dwindled to the gentle whimper of a tearful child. Once so shiny but now 
filthy with earth and scum, and sprawled upside down in a black mire of coal, hers was the tragic end of a lustrous steed run over in the middle of a street. For a moment, through her punctured entrails, 
it had been possible to see her vital organs still at work, with her pistons pumping like twin hearts, and the steam circulating in her slide-valves as though it were the blood in her veins. But, like arms 
twitching in spasm, the connecting-rods were now merely jerking with the last, defiant pulses of residual life; and her soul was departing in the loss of that power which gave her life, that immense store 
of breath which she could not quite manage wholly to exhale. The disembowelled giant continued her descent into peace, sliding gradually into the gentlest of sleeps, until at length she fell silent. She 
was dead. And the heap of iron, steel, and brass which she left behind her, this crumpled colossus with its trunk split, its limbs scattered, and its organs bruised and exposed to the light of day, assumed 
the terrible sadness of an enormous human corpse, a whole world that once had lived and from which life had now been ripped, in pain. 

Realising that La Lison was no more, Jacques closed his eyes again and wished that he might die also, in any case feeling so weak that he thought the last, tiny gasp of the engine was carrying him 
off too. Tears slowly welled from beneath his closed eyelids and began to course down his cheeks. It was too much for Pecqueux, who was still standing there motionless, with a lump in his throat. The 
love of their life was dying, and now his driver wanted to go with her. So this was the end of their threesome? The end of all those journeys when they would travel hundreds of miles mounted on her 
back without exchanging a word but all three understanding each other so well that they did not even need to make a sign to be sure of being understood. Oh, poor Lison, so gentle in all her strength, 
so beautiful when she gleamed in the sunlight! And Pecqueux, without having had a drop to drink, burst into violent sobbing, and his large frame shook uncontrollably. 

Séverine and Flore, too, were beginning to despair, deeply concerned that Jacques had lapsed back into unconsciousness. The latter ran into the house and returned with some camphorated spirit that 
she rubbed on him, out of the simple need to do something. But the anguish of the two women was made worse by the interminable death throes of the horse, the only one of the five to have survived, 
the one with its front legs missing. It was lying near them, and it continued to whinny with an almost human cry that was so loud and sprang from such terrible pain that two of the injured had found it 
contagious and themselves begun to howl like beasts. No dying man ever rent the air with such a deep, unforgettable cry of agony; it made the blood run cold. This torment was becoming excruciating, 
and voices trembling with angry compassion began to lose patience and begged someone to finish off this wretched horse which was in such pain, and whose interminable death rattle seemed, now 
that the engine was dead, like a last, lingering lament for the disaster. So then Pecqueux, still sobbing, picked up the axe with its broken blade and, with a single blow to the skull, destroyed it. And 
silence fell upon the field of slaughter. 


Help finally arrived after a wait of two hours. The impact of the collision had thrown all the carriages to the left, so that it was going to be possible to clear the down line in a matter of hours. A train 
consisting of three carriages, pulled by a pilot-engine, had just arrived from Rouen bringing the Prefect’s chief assistant, the public prosecutor, and the Compagnie de l’Ouest’s own engineers and 
doctors, a whole flock of horrified people eager to help; while the station-master at Barentin, Sir Bessiére, was already there setting to with a team of men to clear the wreckage. An extraordinary 
atmosphere of tension and feverish activity prevailed in this remote place, normally so deserted and silent. Among the passengers who had escaped unharmed, the frenzy of panic had turned into a 
frantic compulsion to keep on the move: some were looking for horse-drawn transport, terrified at the thought of ever boarding a train again; others, seeing that not even a handcart was to be found, 
were already worrying about where they were going to eat and sleep; and all of them were asking for the nearest telegraph office, while several people were setting off for Barentin themselves, bearing 
messages. As the authorities began their enquiry with the help of company officials, the doctors were hurriedly setting about treating the injured. Several lay unconscious, surrounded by pools of blood. 
Others groaned weakly as clamps and needles were applied. Altogether fifteen passengers had died, and thirty-two lay seriously injured. The dead had been left lying in a row along the side of the 
hedge, face upwards, pending identification. The only person attending to them was a little deputy prosecutor, a pink-faced, fair-haired young man, who was zealously going through their pockets to 
see if any papers, visiting cards, or letters might allow him to label each one with a name and address. Meanwhile a large circle of people was forming; for although there wasn’t another house for 
almost a league around, curious onlookers had arrived from nowhere, some thirty men, women, and children who were getting in the way and doing nothing to help. And now that the black dust and 
all-enveloping veil of smoke and steam had lifted, the glorious April morning shone in triumph over the scene of the carnage, and its bright, cheerful sunshine fell like a gentle shower upon the dying 
and the dead, on La Lison, disembowelled, and on the piles of wreckage being cleared by the team of workmen, like ants repairing the ravages done to their antheap by the casual footfall of a passer- 
by. 
Jacques was still unconscious, and Séverine had stopped a passing doctor, begging him to help. He had just examined the young man and found no evident sign of injury; but he was worried that there 
might be internal bleeding, for tiny trickles of blood were appearing at his lips. Not yet able to give a firmer opinion, he advised that the injured man be moved as soon as possible and laid in a bed, 
taking every care not to jolt him. 
Feeling the hands examining him, Jacques had opened his eyes again with a slight cry of pain; and this time he recognized Séverine and stammered desperately: 
‘Take me away from here, love, take me away from here!’ 
Flore had leaned forward, and when he turned his head, he recognized her too. A child’s look of terror came into his eyes, and he recoiled towards Séverine in hatred and horror. 
‘Quick, love, quick! Take me away!’ 
And in similarly intimate tones—for she was alone with him, this girl no longer counted—she suggested: 
‘How about La Croix-de-Maufras, darling, would that do? ... If you didn’t mind too much, it’s just across there, and there'll be no one to disturb us.’ 
He agreed, still trembling, his eyes on that other woman. 
‘Wherever you like but now!’ 
Sitting there motionless, Flore had turned pale at this look of terrified loathing. And so, amidst all this carnage of unknown, innocent people, she had failed to kill either of them: the woman had escaped 
without a scratch; Jacques, too, perhaps might now survive; and in this way all she had managed to do was to bring them closer, to throw them together, alone with each other, in that empty house. 
She pictured them installed there, the lover saved and convalescing, the mistress all ministering angel, rewarded for her vigils by constant caresses, and both of them prolonging this honeymoon sequel 
to catastrophe, far from the eyes of the world, completely undisturbed. A great chill fell upon her, and she gazed at the bodies of the dead: she had killed for nothing. 
Surveying the slaughter at that moment, she noticed Misard and Cabuche being questioned by some gentlemen, no doubt the police. And indeed the public prosecutor and the Prefect’s chief assistant 
were trying to establish how the quarryman’s cart had ended up across the track. Misard maintained that he hadn't left his post, though he could give no precise information: he really didn’t know how 
it had happened, he claimed that his back had been tumed while he was busy with his instruments. As for Cabuche, who was still very shaken, he told a long, confused story about how wrong he’d 
been to leave his horses unattended, how he’d wanted to see the dead woman, how the horses had moved forward of their own accord, and how the girl hadn’t been able to stop them. He kept getting 
in a muddle, and would start all over again but none of it in the end made any sense. 
Awild urge to be free stirred Flore’s frozen blood to life. She wanted to be left to her own devices, to be at liberty to reflect and decide for herself, for she had never needed anyone else to choose the 
right path. Why wait to be bothered with questions, to be arrested even? For apart from the crime itself there had been dereliction of duty, and she would be held responsible. Nevertheless she remained 
there, unable to leave as long as Jacques himself was still there. 
Séverine had been so insistent with Pecqueux that he had finally gone off to find a stretcher; and he came back with another railwayman to carry the injured man away. The doctor had also persuaded 
the young woman to take the chief guard, Henri, in as well; he seemed merely concussed, and not sure where he was. They would come and fetch him once they had taken Jacques across. 
And as Séverine leant over to loosen Jacques’s collar that was too tight, she kissed him on the eyes, quite openly, wanting to give him the courage to stand the pain of being moved. 
‘Don’t worry, my darling, we shall be happy.’ 
Smiling, he kissed her back. And that, for Flore, was the moment of final severance, tearing her from him, for ever. She felt as though her blood, too, were now pouring from an unstaunchable wound. 
When they carried him away, she took to her heels. But as she passed in front of the little house, she caught sight of the dead woman's bedroom through the window and the patch of pale candlelight 
which was still burning in broad daylight, beside her mother’s body. Throughout the disaster the dead woman had been left on her own, with her head half-turned to one side, her eyes staring, and her 
lips contorted, as though she had been watching all these people she did not know being crushed to death. 
Flore ran on, straight round the corner on the road to Doinville and then plunging into the bushes on the left. She knew every inch of the terrain and defied the police to catch her if they were sent after 
her. So she suddenly stopped running and continued at a stroll, making for a hiding-place where she liked to go to ground on the days she was feeling miserable, a hollow above the tunnel. She looked 
up and saw from the position of the sun that it was midday. When she had reached her lair, she stretched out on the hard rock and lay there motionless, her hands clasped behind her neck, thinking. 
But then a dreadful void opened up within her, and a sensation of being already dead gradually numbed her limbs. It was not remorse at having killed all these people to no purpose, for she had to 
make an effort to feel any regret or horror. But, and she was sure of this now, Jacques had seen her holding the horses back; and she had just realised from the way he had recoiled that he now felt 
for her that terrified repulsion one feels for monsters. He would never forget. Anyway, when you fail with other people, you mustn't fail with yourself: she would kill herself by and by. She had no other 
hope, she had felt the absolute necessity of this more and more since she had been lying here, calming herself and tuming things over. Only exhaustion, an annihilation of her whole being, prevented 
her from getting up, looking for a weapon, and dying. And yet, from the depths of the sleepiness which was gradually overtaking her, there rose still the love of life, the need to be happy, one last dream 
that she too might be happy, since she was leaving those two to the happiness of living together in freedom. Why not wait for nightfall and then go and find Ozil, who adored her and would be able to 
protect her? She began to think fond, confused thoughts, and she fell into a black, dreamless sleep. 
When Flore awoke, night had already fallen, and it was pitch dark. She felt about her in a daze, suddenly remembering, as she felt the bare rock, where it was that she had lain down. And, like a 
thunderbolt, the implacable necessity of it came back to her: she had to die. It was as though her cowardly softness, the weakening at the prospect of life’s possible continuance, had vanished with her 
exhaustion. No, no! only death was good. She couldn't go on living surrounded by all this blood, with her heart torn from her, and execrated by the only man she'd ever wanted, and who belonged to 
another. Now that she had the strength for it, she had to die. 
Flore stood up, and came out of the rocky hollow. She did not hesitate, for it had just come to her instinctively where she should go. Once more consulting the sky, the stars this time, she knew that it 
was nearly nine o'clock. As she was approaching the railway line, a train went by at top speed on the down line that seemed to please her: everything would be all right, evidently they had cleared that 
line, while the other was presumably still blocked since normal traffic did not yet seem to have resumed on it. From there she followed the hedge, surrounded by the deep silence of this wild, deserted 
region. There was no hurry, there wouldn’t be another train before the Paris express that would not come past until nine twenty-five; and she walked on slowly beside the hedge in the thick darkness, 
quite calmly, as though she were out for one of her usual walks along the empty paths. But just before she came to the tunnel, she climbed over the hedge and continued along the track itself, at her 
customary stroll, towards the oncoming express. She had to be cunning and avoid being spotted by the watchman, just the way she usually did every time she visited Ozil over at the other end. And 
once in the tunnel, on she walked, and walked, always forward. But this was not like the previous week, she was no longer afraid of turning round and forgetting which direction she was going in. Her 
head wasn’t pounding with tunnel madness, that sudden moment of panic when everything—objects, time, space—becomes a blur amidst the thundering echoes and crushing sides of the vault. What 
did she care! She wasn’t thinking rationally, she wasn’t even thinking, she simply had this one fixed resolve: to walk, to walk straight ahead, for as long as no train came, and then still to walk, straight 
towards its headlamp, as soon as she saw it blazing through the darkness. 
Flore was nevertheless surprised, for she felt as though she had been walking along like this for hours. How distant it was, this death which she desired! She despaired for a moment at the idea that it 
might not come to her, that she might go on and on for miles and never meet it face to face. Her feet were growing tired. Would she have to sit down, to stretch out across the rails and wait for it? But 
that seemed unworthy; her instincts as a warrior virgin told her that she must keep on walking right to the end, that she must die standing. And when, far away in the distance, she saw the headlamp of 
the express, like a tiny lone star twinkling in an inky sky, her energy returned, pushing her forward once more. The train had not yet entered the tunnel, no sound heralded its approach; there was just 
this light, so bright and cheerful that was growing and growing. Drawing herself up to her full height, like a lithe statue, and swinging along on her strong legs, she now lengthened her stride but still 
without running, as though she were going to meet a friend and wanted to spare her some part of the journey. But the train had just entered the tunnel, and the dreadful roar was coming closer and 
closer, making the ground shake with a stormy blast of air; while the star had become an enormous eye, getting bigger and bigger, as though bursting from a socket of darkness. Then, in response to 
some mysterious prompting, perhaps in order to be quite alone at the moment of death, she emptied her pockets, without pausing in her stubborn, heroic stride, and deposited a whole collection of 
articles beside the track, a handkerchief, keys, some string, two knives; she even removed the scarf round her neck, and left her bodice unbuttoned, half hanging off her shoulders. The eye was turning 
into a brazier, into the mouth of a furnace spewing fire, and the panting breath of the monster was coming closer, already warm and moist, amidst a rumble of thunder that became more and more 
deafening. And on she strode, straight towards this furnace, so that the engine should not miss her, like a bewitched moth drawn to a flame. And in the horrendous impact of collision, at the moment of 
embrace, she drew herself up once more as though the fighter in her had wanted, in one last effort of resistance, to seize the colossus in her arms and hurl it to the ground. Her head had collided 
directly with the lamp that went out. 
More than an hour elapsed before they came to collect Flore’s body. The driver had perfectly well seen the tall, pale figure walking towards the engine, looking like some strange, terrifying apparition 
in the shaft of bright light; and when suddenly the light had gone out and the train was left thundering along in total darkness, he had shuddered to feel the passage of death. At the exit from the tunnel 
he had tried to alert the watchman to the accident. But it was only at Barentin that he had been able to report that someone had just got themselves sliced in two back there: it was certainly a woman; 
hair, mixed with the remains of a skull, was still sticking to the shattered glass of the headlamp. And when the men who had been sent out to look for the body eventually found it, they were struck at 
how white it was, as white as marble. It was lying on the up line, thrown there by the force of the impact, the head smashed to pulp and the limbs without a scratch, half-naked, marvellously beautiful in 
its purity and its power. Silently the men wrapped it. They had recognized her. She must have killed herself, in a moment of madness, to escape the terrible responsibility weighing upon her. 
By midnight Flore’s body was lying at rest in the little house beside her mother’s. A mattress had been placed on the floor, and a new candle lit and placed between them. Phasie, her head still turned 
to one side and her mouth still twisted in its horrible grin, seemed now to be watching her daughter with her big, staring eyes; while in the solitude, amidst the profound silence, one could hear on every 
side the sound of dogged effort, the panting exertions of Misard who had resumed his search. And at the regulation intervals trains were passing to and fro on both tracks, normal service having been 
completely restored. Past they went, inexorably, in their mechanical omnipotence, indifferent, unaware of these dramas and these crimes. What did it matter if a few, faceless members of the crowd 
had fallen by the wayside, crushed by its wheels! The dead had been removed, the blood wiped away; and people were on the move once more, bound towards the future. 

237 
THE scene was the main bedroom at La Croix-de-Maufras, the one hung with red damask and which had two tall windows that looked out on to the railway line only a few metres away. From the bed, 
an old four-poster on the opposite side of the room, the trains could be seen passing. And for years not one object had been removed, nor a single piece of furniture shifted from its spot. 
Séverine had given instructions for the injured and unconscious Jacques to be brought up to this room, while Henri Dauvergne had been left on the ground floor, in another, smaller bedroom. For herself 
she reserved a room close to Jacques’s, just across the landing. Within a matter of hours they were all installed with a sufficient degree of comfort, for the house had remained fully furnished, down to 
the linen in the cupboards. Wearing an apron over her dress, Séverine now found herself transformed into a nurse, having simply telegraphed to Roubaud to tell him not to expect her, that in all 
likelihood she would be remaining here for several days to care for some of the injured, whom she had taken in at their house. 
And on the following day the doctor had already been able to pronounce Jacques out of danger, and indeed counted on having him on his feet within the week: an absolute miracle, just some minor 
internal bruising. But he advised the utmost care and that he be kept completely still. So, when the patient opened his eyes, Séverine, who had been watching over him as though he were a child, 
begged him to be good and to do exactly as he was told. Still very weak, he promised with a nod. He was completely lucid, and he recognized this bedroom which she had described to him on the night 
of her confession: the red room in which, from the age of sixteen and a half, she had yielded to the brutal advances of President Grandmorin. This was the very bed in which he now lay, and those were 


the windows through which, without even lifting his head, he could see the trains go past, suddenly making the whole house shake as they did so. And he could feel this house all around him now, just 
as he had so often seen it as he passed by aboard his engine. He could still picture it standing at an angle to the track, derelict and abandoned, with its shutters closed and, ever since it had been put 
up for sale, looking even more miserable and eerie thanks to the huge sign that added to the melancholy of its garden all overgrown with brambles. He remembered the awful sadness that came over 
him each time he passed, and the haunting dread he felt, as though it stood there ready to bring misfortune upon his life. Today, lying in this bedroom and in such a weak state, he thought he understood 
why, for there could be only one explanation: plainly he was going to die here. 

As soon as she saw that he was in a fit state to understand her, Séverine had hastened to reassure him by whispering in his ear as she pulled up the bedclothes: 

‘Don't worry, | emptied your pockets, I’ve got the watch.’ 

He stared at her, wide-eyed, trying to remember. 

‘The watch ... Oh, yes, the watch.’ 

‘They might have searched you. So I’ve hidden it among my own things. You've nothing to be afraid of.’ 

He thanked her with a squeeze of his hand. Turning his head, he caught sight of the knife lying on the table; it had also been in one of his pockets. Only there was no need to hide that: it was a knife 
like any other. 

But already by the following day Jacques was feeling stronger, and he began to hope that he was not going to die here. He had been genuinely pleased to find Cabuche busying himself around him, 
trying to deaden the sound of his colossus feet on the wooden floor; for since the accident the quarryman had not left Séverine’s side, as though he too were possessed by the need to devote himself 
to others. He forsook his own work and came every morning to help with the heavy jobs around the house, serving her like a faithful dog, his eyes always fixed on hers. As he said, she was some 
woman all right, despite her frail appearance. And the least he could do was to help her, seeing that she was doing so much to help other people. So the two lovers got used to having him around, and 
spoke intimately to each other, even kissed, without worrying about him as he crossed the room discreetly, trying to make his huge body as small as he could. 

Jacques, however, was surprised at Séverine’s frequent absences. The first day, on doctor's orders, she had said nothing about Henri’s being downstairs, sensing that it would bring Jacques peace 
and comfort to think that they were absolutely alone. 

‘We are alone, aren’t we?’ 

‘Yes, my darling, we are alone, all alone ... Sleep now.’ 

Only she kept disappearing, and on the following day he had heard footsteps and whispering downstairs. Then next day there was the sound of stifled merriment, and bright peals of laughter, and two 
eager young voices talking incessantly. 

‘What's going on? Who is it? ... Are we not alone, then?’ 

‘Well, no, my darling, there’s another injured person here, in the room just below yours. | had to take him in.’ 

‘Oh, who then?’ 

‘Henri, you know, the chief guard.’ 

‘Henri... Oh.’ 

‘And this morning his sisters arrived. It’s them you can hear, they laugh at anything ... He’s much better, so they'll be leaving this evening, on account of their father who can’t manage without them. 
And Henri will be staying another two or three days, just to make sure he’s completely well again ... Can you imagine? He jumped, and not a bone was broken. Except that he seemed to have lost his 
mind. But he’s recovered now.’ 

Jacques was silent, fixing her with such a long stare that she added: 

‘You do see, don’t you? Ifhe weren't here, people might talk ... As long as I’m not alone with you, there’s nothing my husband can say, and | have a good excuse for staying on here. You do understand?’ 
‘Yes, yes, it’s fine.’ 

And until evening came, Jacques listened to the laughter of the young Dauvergne girls that he remembered having heard in Paris coming up from the floor below just like this, in that bedroom where 
Séverine had confessed in his arms. Then there was quiet, and all he could hear was the soft tread of Séverine as she went from him to the other patient. The door downstairs was shut again, and the 
house fell once more into a profound silence. Twice, when he was very thirsty, he had to bang on the floor with a chair to get her to come up. And when she reappeared, she was all smiles, all anxious 
to help, explaining how she was never done because she had to keep changing cold compresses on Henri’s head. 

By the fourth day Jacques was able to get up and sit for two hours in an armchair next to the window. If he leant forward a little he could see the narrow garden, cut off short by the railway and enclosed 
by a low wall overgrown with pale dog-rose. He remembered the night when he had hoisted himself up to look over that wall, and he could see once more the quite extensive grounds which lay on the 
other side of the house, bounded simply by a hedge, the hedge he had come through and behind which he had run into Flore sitting on the step of the little tumbledown greenhouse, busy untangling 
some stolen rope with the help of scissors. Oh, that dreadful night, full of the horror of his malady! And there was Flore, like a blonde Amazon with that tall, lithe figure of hers, and those blazing eyes 
fixed hard on his; he just couldn't get her out of his mind once the memory of her had begun to return to him with increasing clarity. From the start he had made no reference to the accident, and no 
one mentioned it in his company, just in case. But every detail was coming back to him, and he was beginning to piece the whole thing together; it was the only thing he thought about, and so insistently 
indeed that now, sitting at this window, his sole occupation was to search for traces of the disaster, to look out for the principal actors in the drama. So why didn’t he see her any more, at her post by 
the crossing gate, flag in hand? He dared not put the question but it added to the uneasiness he felt in this gloomy house that seemed to be full of ghosts. 

One morning, however, when Cabuche was there helping Séverine, he eventually decided to ask. 

‘What about Flore, is she ill?’ 

The quarryman, startled, misunderstood Séverine’s gesture and thought she was telling him to speak. 

‘Poor Flore is dead!’ 

Jacques was looking at them and shaking, so they were obliged to tell him the whole story. Between them they related the girl’s suicide, how she had got herself run over by a train, in the tunnel. They 
had delayed the mother’s burial until the evening so that they could take the daughter with them at the same time; and they were now at rest, side by side, in the little cemetery at Doinville, where they 
had gone to join the first deceased, the younger daughter, that sweet, unfortunate Louisette, who had also met with a violent end, covered in blood and dirt. Three wretched creatures, of the kind who 
fall by the wayside and are crushed, and now departed as though swept away by the terrible gust of wind created by the passing trains! 

‘Dead, my God!’ Jacques repeated softly. ‘My poor Aunt Phasie, and Flore, and Louisette!’ 

At this last name, Cabuche, who was helping Séverine move the bed, instinctively looked up at her, troubled by the memory of his former affection in the midst of this new passion which had overtaken 
him and against which, being the affectionate creature of limited intelligence he was, he had absolutely no defence, like a good dog that bestows its loyalty from the first moment it is stroked. But 
Séverine, who knew about his tragic love-affair, maintained a grave expression and shot him a look of sympathy; he was deeply touched and, his hand brushing accidentally against hers as he passed 
her the pillows, he choked back a sob before stammering out a reply to the question which Jacques was asking him. 

‘Were they saying that she caused the accident, then?’ 

‘Oh, no, no ... Only, it was her fault, you see.’ 

In broken sentences Cabuche told what he knew. He himself had seen nothing, for he was inside the house when the horses had moved forward and so placed the dray across the track. That was his 
one abiding regret, and the gentlemen of the law had reprimanded him severely for it: one did not leave one’s animals unattended, the dreadful calamity would not have happened if he had remained 
with them. So the enquiry had found in the end that simple negligence on Flore’s part was to blame; and as she had punished herself in that atrocious manner, there the matter rested, they weren't 
even going to transfer Misard who, with that meek, deferential way of his, had got out of trouble by blaming it all on the dead girl: she’d always been a law unto herself, and he’d forever had to leave 
his hut to go and shut the gate for her. Moreover the Company had been unable to find other than that he had conscientiously carried out his duties that morning; and until such time as he remarried, it 
had authorized him to take on an old woman of the neighbourhood to look after the gate, a former serving-girl called Ducloux, who lived on ill-gotten gains amassed in earlier days. 

When Cabuche left the room, Jacques with a look bid Séverine remain behind. He was very pale. 

‘You do know it was Flore who pulled the horses across and blocked the track with all that stone?’ 

Séverine blenched in turn. 

‘Darling, what on earth are you saying! ... You're feverish, you must get back into bed!’ 

‘No, no, I’m not imagining things ... Don’t you understand? | saw her, as plainly as | can see you now. She was holding the horses back, she was stopping the dray from going any further, with that 
strong grip of hers.’ 

Then Séverine sank into a chair opposite him, her legs no longer able to support her. 

‘My God, my God, that’s terrifying ... It's monstrous, | shall never sleep sound again.’ 

‘It's perfectly simple, damn it,’ he continued. ‘She tried to kill us, the pair of us, amongst the rest ... She’d been after me for ages, she was jealous. On top of which, she was not quite right in the head, 
she had some funny ideas ... So many murdered at a stroke, all those people covered in blood! Ah, the bitch!’ 

His eyes widened, and a nervous twitch began to pull at his lips; he fell silent, and they continued to look at each other for a full, long minute more. Then tearing himself away from the awful things they 
were both picturing in their minds, he continued in a low voice: 

‘So she’s dead, so it’s been her coming back, then! Ever since | came to, I’ve been feeling all the time as though she were here. Only this morning | turned round, thinking she was standing at the head 
of the bed ... She is dead, and we are alive. As long as now she doesn’t seek vengeance!’ 

Séverine shuddered. 

‘Shut up, just shut up! You'll drive me out of my mind.’ 

And she left the room. Jacques heard her going down to the other patient. He remained at the window and became lost once more in his scrutiny of the railway line, and the little crossing keeper's 
house with its large well, and the section-post, the tiny wooden hut in which Misard seemed to doze his way through his regular and monotonous duties. These things absorbed Jacques’s attention for 
hours on end, as though he were seeking the answer to a problem he could not solve and upon the solution of which his salvation nevertheless depended. 

As to Misard, he never tired of watching him, that puny, meek, pasty-faced creature, continually racked by a nasty little cough, who'd poisoned his wife, who'd seen off that sturdy woman like some 
gnawing insect, driven on by his stubborn obsession. Quite evidently he had had no other idea in his head for years, night or day, through the twelve long hours of his shift. Each time the electric bell 
rang signalling the arrival of a train, sound the hooter; then, once the train was past and the section blocked, press one button to alert the next section-post and press another to give the line clear to 
the preceding section-post: these were simple, automatic movements which had become like bodily functions in his vegetable existence. Illiterate and dull-witted, he never read anything but just sat 
there, his hands dangling by his side, his eyes glazed and vacant, waiting to be summoned by his instruments. Since he spent almost the whole time seated in his hut, his only distraction was to spend 
as long as possible over his lunch. Then he would relapse into his usual dazed stupor, with his mind totally blank, not a thought in it, tormented only by terrible drowsiness, and sometimes falling asleep 
with his eyes open. At night, in order not to succumb to this irresistible torpor, he had to get up and walk about, his legs unsteady as though he were drunk. And this was why his battle with his wife— 
that silent struggle for the hidden thousand francs, to see which of them would have the money after the other was dead—must have been the sole subject of reflection, for months on end, inside the 
numbed brain of this solitary man. When he sounded the hooter or changed his signals, watching like an automaton over the safety of so many lives, he would be thinking of the poison; and when he 
was sitting there waiting, with his arms hanging limply by his side and his eyes flickering with sleep, he would still be thinking of it. And of nothing else: he would kill her, he would search, it was he who 
would have that money. 

Today Jacques was astonished to find him quite unchanged. So one could kill without a tremor, and life went on as before. And indeed after the first, feverish searching, Misard had become his old 
phlegmatic self again, full of the sly gentleness of a feeble creature who is afraid of being knocked about. In the end he had devoured his wife to no purpose, she had triumphed all the same; for he 
was beaten, he kept turning the house upside down and finding nothing, not a centime; and in his pallid face only the eyes, those anxious, darting looks, told of his preoccupation. He kept seeing the 
dead womans staring eyes, and the hideous grin on her lips repeating: ‘Keep looking! Keep looking!’ He was looking all right, he was powerless to give his brain even a moment's respite now; endlessly 
it worked, and worked, seeking out the place where the hoard was buried, going over all the possible hiding-places, rejecting those which he had already searched, in a fever of excitement when he 
thought of a new one, and then burning with such impatience that he would abandon everything and hasten to it but all in vain: an intolerable torment in the end, a form of vengeful torture, a kind of 
mental insomnia which kept him awake, stupefied, yet still thinking in spite of himself, as his brain ticked on with its obsession. When he blew his hooter, once for the down trains and twice for the up, 


he was searching; when he responded to the bells, when he pressed the buttons on his instruments, blocking and clearing the line, he was searching; ceaselessly he searched, desperately he searched, 
by day during his long periods of waiting and when heavy with the torpor of inactivity, and again by night, tormented with the need to sleep, as though exiled to the far end of the world in the silence of 
the vast, dark countryside. Meanwhile the Ducloux woman, who now looked after the gate, was, in her keenness to procure herself a husband, full of little attentions towards him and worried that he 
seemed never to sleep a wink these days. 

One night, Jacques, who was beginning to take a few steps around the bedroom, had got out of bed and approached the window, when he saw a lantern moving to and fro at Misard’s: evidently the 
man was searching. But the following night, as he was watching again, he was astonished to recognize the great, dark shape of Cabuche standing on the road outside the adjacent room in which 
Séverine slept. And, without knowing why, instead of it irritating him, this filled him with sadness and a feeling of commiseration: another poor devil, that great brute of a man, stuck there like some 
demented, faithful beast. Clearly Séverine, who was so slight and not at all beautiful in her separate features, must have been able to exercise some considerable charm, with her ink-black hair and 
pale, periwinkle eyes, if even savages, half-witted hulks, were so possessed in their flesh that they spent the night at her gate like nervous young boys! He remembered certain details, the quarryman’s 
eagerness to help her, the slavish looks with which he offered his services. Yes, there was no doubt, Cabuche loved her, desired her. And next day he watched him closely and saw him furtively pick 
up a hairgrip which had fallen from her chignon while she was making the bed, and then keep it in his fist so as not to have to give it back. And Jacques thought of his own torment, of all he had suffered 
through his own desire, of all the fear and agitation which were retuming with his health. 

Two more days went by, the week was coming to an end, and, as the doctor had predicted, the injured men would soon be able to return to work. One morning, standing at the window, Jacques saw 
his fireman, Pecqueux, go past aboard a brand-new engine, waving his hand as though beckoning to him. But Jacques was in no hurry, he was detained here by the renewed stirrings of his passion, 
a sort of anxious expectancy as he awaited what was due to take place. That same day he again heard the sound of fresh, young laughter downstairs, the merriment of teenage girls filling the gloomy 
house with the clamour of a school at break-time. He had recognized the Dauvergne girls. He did not mention them to Séverine, who in any case kept absenting herself that day, unable to spend more 
than five minutes at his side. Then, that evening, the house relapsed once more into deathly silence. And as she lingered in his bedroom, looking serious and a little pale, he looked hard at her and 
asked: 

‘So he’s left, has he? His sisters have taken him?’ 

Her reply was curt: 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And so finally we're alone, absolutely alone?’ 

‘Yes, quite alone ... Tomorrow we shall have to part, I’m going back to Le Havre. It’s all over, no more camping out in the wilds.’ 

He smiled awkwardly, as he continued to gaze at her. All the same he steeled himself: 

‘You're sorry he’s gone, aren’t you?’ 

She gave a start, and made to demur but he stopped her: 

‘It’s all right, I’m not trying to pick a quarrel. You can see I’m not jealous. One day you told me to kill you if you were ever unfaithful to me, and, well, do | look like a lover who’s thinking of killing his 
mistress? ... But it’s true, you know, you were always down there. It was impossible to have you to myself even for a minute. | finally remembered what your husband used to say, how one fine day 
you’d end up sleeping with that chap, not so much for the pleasure of it but more for the sake of making a fresh start.’ 

She had ceased to protest, and slowly she repeated the words: 

‘A fresh start, a fresh start...’ 

Then, in a burst of irrepressible candour: 

‘Well, yes, it’s true ... We can tell each other everything, can’t we? There are so many things that bind us together after all ... He’d been pursuing me for months, that man. He knew | was going with 
you, and he thought | could just as easily go with him. And when | found myself in his company again downstairs, he mentioned it once more, and he kept telling me he was madly in love with me, and 
with such a look of gratitude on his face for my looking after him, and in such a sweet, loving way that, well, it's perfectly true, | did think for a moment that | loved him too, that | could make a fresh start, 
a start on something better, on something quiet and gentle ... Yes indeed, something with no pleasure in it perhaps but which would have brought me peace...’ 

She broke off, hesitating before continuing: 

‘Because now, for you and me, there’s just no way forward, we're not going anywhere ... Our dream of going away, the hope that we might be rich and content over there in America, all that happiness 
which depended on you, it’s impossible now, because you weren't able ... Oh, I’m not blaming you, indeed it’s better the deed wasn’t done. But | want you to understand that with you I've nothing more 
to look forward to. Tomorrow will be the same as today, the same problems, the same torments.’ 

He was letting her run on, and put his question only when he saw her fall silent. 

‘And so that’s why you slept with him?’ 

She had begun to walk away, and she turned back, shrugged: 

‘No, | haven't slept with him, and | can tell you that quite simply, and you'll believe me, | know you will, because from now on there’s no point in us lying to each other ... No, | couldn’t bring myself to, 
no more than you could with that other business. That surprises you, doesn't it, that a woman can’t give herself to a man even though she’s thought the matter through and decided it would be in her 
interests. In my case | didn’t even weigh it up like that, I'd never had any difficulty doing what was asked of me, giving pleasure | mean, to my husband or to you, when | saw how much each of you 
loved me. Well, this time, | couldn’t. He kissed my hands but apart from that not even on the lips, | swear to you. He’s waiting for me in Paris, for me to join him later, because | could see how unhappy 
he was and | didn’t want to leave him with no hope at all.’ 

She was right, Jacques believed her; he could see perfectly well that she wasn’t lying. And again he was seized with panic as the awful tumult of his desire increased within him at the thought that he 
was now shut up alone with her, cut off from the world, surrounded by the flames of their rekindled passion. He wanted to escape, and cried out: 

‘But there’s still someone else, there’s still Cabuche.’ 

In a moment she was back beside him. 

‘Ah, so you've noticed, you've seen that too ... Yes, that’s right, there’s him as well. | sometimes wonder what gets into them all ... He’s never said a word to me. But | can see him squirming every time 
you and me kiss. He hears me speaking intimately to you and goes off to have a cry. And he keeps taking all my things, gloves, handkerchiefs even, all disappearing off to his cave, his treasures ... 
But you can’t think I'd ever give in to that wild thing. He’s too enormous, I'd be terrified. Anyway, he never asks for anything ... No, no, when big brutes like that are timid, they die of love and ask for 
nothing. You could leave me in his keep for a month, and he wouldn't lay a finger on me, no more than he ever laid a finger on Louisette. | can vouch for that now.’ 

Their eyes met at the memory of this, and there was a silence. The past rose before them: their meeting at the magistrate’s in Rouen, and then their first trip to Paris that had brought such sweet 
pleasure, and their love-making at Le Havre, and everything that had then followed, the good as well as the bad. She came closer, and stood so near to him that he could feel the warmth of her breath. 
‘No, no, even less likely with him than with Dauvergne. No chance of it with any of them, you see, because | couldn’t ... And do you want to know why? Oh yes, | can feel it now, | know I’m right: it's 
because you have totally taken possession of me. There’s no other word for it: yes, taken possession, the way one takes something in one’s two hands and carries it away and uses it every minute of 
the day, like some personal belonging. Before you | was no one’s. Now | am yours, and yours | will remain, even if you don’t want me to be, even if | don’t want to be ... | just can’t explain it. We've 
simply been brought together. With the others it frightens me, and repulses me, whereas with you, you've made it into a delicious pleasure, true heavenly bliss ... Oh, | love only you, | shall only ever 
be able to love you!’ 

She was reaching out her arms, about to take him to herself in an embrace, to lay her head against his shoulder, with her lips to his. But he had seized her hands and was holding her at a distance, 
distraught, terrified to feel the trembling of old once more travelling up his legs, and the blood pounding in his skull. It was the same ringing in the ears, the same hammer-blows, the same thronging 
tumult of his terrible, erstwhile attacks. For some time now he had been unable to make love to her in daylight or even by the light of a candle, for fear of going mad if he caught sight of her. And now 
there was a lamp beside them, shining its light fully on both of them; and if he was trembling like this and beginning to grow wild, it was no doubt because he could see the white curves of her breasts 
through the unbuttoned collar of her dressing-gown. 

Imploring him in the heat of her passion, she continued: 

‘What does it matter if there’s no way forward? It’s just too bad! So | can’t expect anything different from you, so | know that tomorrow will bring us the same problems: what do | care? All | can do is 
live on as before and suffer with you. We'll go back to Le Havre, and what will be will be, just as long as | can have you to myself for an hour or two like this, once in a while ... The last three nights | 
haven't slept a wink, lying there in my room across the landing, tortured with the need to come to you. You’d been so ill, you seemed so depressed, that | didn’t dare ... But, please, keep me with you, 
this one night. You'll see how good it will be, and I'll make myself as small as possible so as not to be in your way. And, well, it is our last night ... Here we are in this house, at the end of the world. 
Listen, not a sound, not a soul. No one can disturb us, we're alone, so absolutely alone that nobody would ever know if we were to die in each other's arms.’ 

In the frenzy of his desire to have her, and excited by her caresses, Jacques, having no other weapon, was already stretching out his fingers to strangle Séverine when she herself, from habit, turned 
and put out the lamp. Then he took her, and they lay together. It was one of their most passionate nights of love, the best of all, the only time when they had felt completely merged together, completely 
obliterated each in the other. Exhausted by their pleasure and numbed to the point where they could no longer feel their own bodies, they nevertheless remained awake, locked in an embrace. And just 
as he had in Paris during the night of her confession in Mére Victoire’s room, he listened in silence while she whispered word after word into his ear. Perhaps this evening she had felt the proximity of 
death, just before she put out the lamp: until now she had remained blithe and unaware in the face of the constant threat of murder which hung over her as she lay in her lover’s arms. But this time she 
had felt the tiny, cold shiver of death, and it was this unaccountable feeling of terror and her need for protection which made her cling so fast to this masculine chest. Her gentle breathing was like the 
very gift of her person. 

‘Oh, my darling, if only you’d been able to manage it, how happy we would have been over there ... ! No, no, I’m not asking you any more to do what you cannot do; it’s just that I’m so sad our dream 
never came true! ... | was scared a moment ago. | don’t know, | feel as though something’s threatening me. I’m being silly probably but | keep looking round all the time as though someone were there, 
ready to strike me down ... And | only have you, my darling, to protect me. All my joy depends on you, you are now my one and only reason for living.’ 

Without replying, he held her tighter, putting into this squeeze that which he left unsaid: his feeling for her, his sincere desire to be good to her, the violent love which she had never ceased to inspire in 
him. And yet that evening he had wanted to kill her: for if she hadn't turned to put out the lamp, he would have strangled her, there was no doubt of it. He was never ever going to get better, the attacks 
came on as circumstances dictated but without his ever being able to identify or analyse their cause. After all, why this evening, when he’d found she'd been faithful to him, when she’d been so 
unreserved and trusting in her passion? Was it that the more she loved him, the more there rose within him, from out of the terrible shadows of male egotism, the desire to possess her, and to possess 
her to the point of destroying her? To have her even as the earth itself might have her: dead! 

‘Tell me, my love, why am | afraid like this? Do you know anything that might be threatening me?’ 

‘No, no, don’t worry, nothing’s threatening you.’ 

‘It’s just that at times my whole body starts trembling. There’s some constant danger or other, behind me, that | can’t see but that | can sense perfectly well ... But why am | afraid, then?’ 

‘No, you mustn't, you’re not to be afraid ... | love you, | shan’t let anyone harm you ... Just feel how good it is to be here like this, each of us in the other’s arms.’ 

There was a moment of silence, of bliss. 

‘Oh, my darling,’ she continued in her caressing whisper, ‘just think, night after night, all like this, nights without end when we'd be together as we are now, completely at one ... We could sell this house, 
you know, and take the money and go and join that friend of yours in America, he’s still waiting ... Not a day goes by that | don’t go to bed thinking of how our life might be over there ... And every 
evening would be like this one. You would take me, | would be yours, and afterwards we would fall asleep in each other's arms ... But you can’t, | know. | don’t talk about it to upset you, it just comes 
out, | can’t help it.’ 

A sudden resolve seized hold of Jacques, as he came to a decision which he had already often taken: to kill Roubaud so as not to kill her. This time, like all the other times, he believed that his mind 
was firmly, unshakeably, made up. 

‘| couldn’t manage it before,’ he murmured in turn, ‘but | shall. Didn’t | promise you?” 

Faintly she protested. 

‘No, don’t promise, please don’t ... We feel dreadful afterwards, when you haven't had the courage ... And anyway, it’s a terrible thing, we mustn't. No, no, we mustn't.’ 


‘Yes but we must, you know perfectly well. It’s because we've got to do it that | shall find the strength ... I've been wanting to talk to you about it, and now we are going to talk about it because, being 
all on our own here, with no one to bother us, we don’t really appreciate what it is we’re saying.’ 

Already she was yielding, with a sigh, her heart pounding so violently that he could feel it beating against his own. 

‘Oh, my God, as long as it wasn’t going to happen, | wanted it to ... But now that it’s in eamest, | shall never be able to stand it.’ 

They stopped talking, and a silence fell, heavy with the weight of this resolve. Around them they could feel the remoteness, the empty desolation, of this wild place. They were very hot, lying there with 
their damp limbs entwined, fused into one. 

Then, as he idly caressed her and kissed her under the chin, it was she who continued in her soft murmur: 

‘He’d need to come out here ... Yes, | could tell him to come, on some pretext or other. | don’t know what. We can think of that later ... And you could be waiting for him, couldn’t you, hiding somewhere; 
and everything would take care of itself, because we're certain not to be disturbed here ... Isn’t that it? Isn’t that what we've got to do?’ 

Obediently, as his lips travelled down from her chin to her breasts, he replied simply: 

‘Yes, yes.’ 

But she was thinking hard, weighing every detail; and as the plan developed in her head, she would comment and improve on it. 

‘Except, my darling, that we'd be stupid not to take precautions. If it meant being arrested the next day, I'd rather go on the way we are now ... Look, I’ve read somewhere, | can’t remember where, it 
must have been in a novel, that the best thing would be to make it look like suicide ... He’s been so odd for some time, so jumpy and depressed, that no one would be surprised to learn all of a sudden 
that he’d come out here to kill himself ... But, well, we’d have to arrange it in such a way that the idea of suicide seemed plausible ... Wouldn’t we?’ 

‘| suppose so.’ 

She continued thinking about it, a little breathlessly because he was pressing her breasts upwards to his lips so that he could kiss them all over. 

‘You know, something to cover our traces? ... | know, that’s an idea! What if he got it in the neck, all we’d have to do would be to carry him over between us and lay him across the line. Do you see? 
We could put his neck on a rail so that the first train that came along would cut his head off. And then they could search as they pleased: with everything crushed, there’d be no wound, nothing at all! 
... What do you think, would that do?’ 

‘Yes, certainly, that would do very well.’ 

They were both becoming more and more aroused, and she was almost in high spirits, proud at her own inventiveness. Following a more insistent caress she trembled: 

‘No, stop, wait a moment ... I’m thinking, my darling, it still won’t do. If you stay here with me, suicide will look strange all the same. You'll have to leave. Do you see? Tomorrow you leave but quite 
openly, in front of Cabuche, and Misard, so that your departure is firmly established. You take the train to Barentin and get off at Rouen for some reason or other; then, as soon as it’s dark, you come 
back, and | let you in by the back door. It’s only four leagues, you can be back in under three hours ... That's it, I’ve got it now. That’s all we need to do—if you want to, that is.’ 

‘Yes, | want to, that’s all we need to do.’ 

He had stopped kissing her and was now lying there thinking. And another silence ensued, in which they remained like this, motionless in each other’s arms, as though completely absorbed in their 
future deed that now was fixed upon, definite. Then slowly the feeling in their bodies returned, and they were crushing each other in an increasingly passionate embrace when she stopped and relaxed 
her grip. 

‘But wait! What's the pretext to make him come here? He'll only be able to catch the 8.00 train in the evening, when he finishes work, and he won't get here before ten: it’s better that way ... | know! 
The person Misard told me about who might buy the house, he’s coming to look over it the day after tomorrow, in the morning! That's it, I'll telegraph my husband when | get up and tell him his presence 
is absolutely necessary. He'll be here tomorrow evening. You can leave in the afternoon and be back before he arrives. It will be dark, there’s no moon, nothing to trouble us ... It all fits perfectly.’ 
‘Yes, perfectly.’ 

And this time, borne off into oblivion, they made love. When finally they fell asleep amidst the great silence, still in each other's arms, it was not yet light but the first glimmerings of dawn were beginning 
to lighten the darkness in which they had lain concealed from one another as though wrapped in a black cloak. He slept until ten o’clock, deeply, in a dreamless sleep; and when he opened his eyes, 
he found himself alone, she was dressing in her room across the landing. A sheet of bright sunlight was coming in at the window, making flames of the red curtains round the bed and the red wallpaper, 
of all the red with which the room was now ablaze, while the house shook with the roar of a train which had just gone by. It must have been the train which had woken him. Dazzled, he gazed at the 
sunlight and the red shimmering brightness in which he lay. Then he remembered: it was settled, this coming night he would kill, when this great sun had gone down. 

Things proceeded that day as Séverine and Jacques had planned. Before breakfast she asked Misard to go to Doinville with a telegram for her husband; and at about three o'clock, when Cabuche was 
there, Jacques openly made ready for his departure. Indeed when he left, to catch the 4.14 at Barentin, the quarryman went with him, partly for something to do but also out of an unspoken need to be 
near him, being content to find in the lover a little of the woman he desired. Arriving in Rouen at twenty minutes to five, Jacques went to stay at an inn near the station that was run by a woman who 
came from the same part of the world as him. He talked of going to see some friends of his the next day before returning to his duties in Paris. But he said how exhausted he was, how he’d been 
overdoing things; and at six o’clock he retired to his room to sleep, a room which he had requested on the ground floor and which had a window that opened on to a deserted alley. Ten minutes later 
he was on his way back to La Croix-de-Maufras, having climbed out of the window without being seen and taken care to close the shutter in such a way that he would be able to get back in without 
being discovered. 

It was not until a quarter past nine that Jacques found himself once more in front of the lonely house, standing in its sorry state of abandon at an angle to the railway line. It was a very dark night, and 
not a gleam of light could be seen coming from the facade of the house that seemed hermetically sealed. And once again he felt that stab of pain in the heart, that sudden jolt of dreadful misery that 
was like a presentiment of the calamity awaiting him there, ready to play itself out to its inevitable conclusion. As arranged with Séverine, he tossed three small pebbles against the shutter of the red 
bedroom; then he went behind the house where in due course a door silently opened. Closing it behind him, he followed the sound of gentle footsteps up the stairs, groping his way. But when, upstairs, 
he saw by the light of the large lamp standing on the corner of a table, the bed already disturbed, Séverine’s clothes strewn over a chair, and Séverine herself standing bare-legged in a nightdress, with 
her hair piled up high in thick strands ready for bed and revealing her bare neck, he stood still in astonishment. 

‘What, had you gone to bed already?’ 

‘| think it's probably better this way ... It occurred to me, you see, that when he arrives and | go down to let him in, dressed like this, he will be even less suspicious. I'll tell him that | had a headache. 
Misard already thinks I’m not feeling well. That will mean | can tell him that | never left this room, when they find him tomorrow morning down there on the line.’ 

But Jacques was shaking and becoming angry. 

‘No, no, get dressed ... You must be up. You can’t stay like that.’ 

She had begun to smile in surprise. 

‘But why ever not, my love? Don’t worry, | promise | don’t feel cold ... Look, feel how warm | am!’ 

Playfully she sidled up to him and put her bare arms round his neck, raising her round breasts towards him as her nightdress slipped off one shoulder. But as he drew back in growing irritation, she 
became submissive. 

‘Don't be cross, I'll get back into bed. Then you needn’t worry about me catching cold.’ 

When she had got back into bed and pulled the sheets up to her chin, he seemed indeed to become a little more calm. And she continued talking quite unperturbed, explaining how she envisaged 
things: 

‘As soon as he knocks, | shall go down and let him in. At first | thought of letting him come up here, where you could be waiting for him. But then getting him down again would have complicated things 
further; and anyway the floor in this room is wooden whereas in the hall it’s stone that I'll be able to wash easily ... In fact, as | was getting undressed just now, | remembered a novel where the author 
describes how a man who's about to kill someone takes all his clothes off first. Do you see? You can wash afterwards, and there won't be a single mark on your clothes ... So, why don’t you take off 
your clothes too, why don’t we both take everything off?’ 

He looked at her in terror. But with her sweet face and bright, girlish eyes, she was simply preoccupied with carrying things through to success. All this was simply what was going through her mind. 
But at the thought of them both naked and splashed with blood during the murder, he was seized once more by that dreadful shuddering which shook him to his core. 

‘No, no ... we'd be like savages. Why not eat his heart while we're at it? You really do hate him, don’t you?’ 

Séverine’s expression suddenly darkened. This question plunged her, from her thoughts of prudent, housewifely preparation, into the horror of the act itself. Tears welled up in her eyes. 

‘I've suffered too much in the last few months, | can hardly be expected to love him. I’ve said it a hundred times: anything, anything rather than stay even another week with that man. But you’re right, 
it's awful that it should have come to this, we really must want desperately to be happy together ... Anyway, as | was saying, we'll go down without the light. You can stand behind the door, and when 
I've opened it and he has come in, you can do what you will ... My part is just to help you, so that you don’t have to do it all on your own. I’m just trying to plan it as best | can.’ 

He had stopped beside the table on seeing the knife, the weapon which had already been used by the husband himself, and which she had evidently placed there for him to strike Roubaud with in his 
turn. Fully opened, the knife lay gleaming in the lamplight. He picked it up and examined it. She was silent, gazing at it also. Since he was now holding the knife, there was no point in her elaborating 
further. And she went on only when he had put it down again on the table. 

‘| mean, my love, it’s not that I’m trying to make you do it. There’s still time, leave now if you think you can’t manage it.’ 

But with a violent gesture he insisted: 

‘What do you take me for, a coward? This time I'll do it, | swear to you.’ 

At that moment the house was shaken by the roar of a train that passed like lightning so close to the bedroom that its thunderous rumble seemed to traverse the room itself; and he added: 

‘That's his train, the through train to Paris. He’s got off at Barentin, he’ll be here in half an hour.’ 

Neither Jacques nor Séverine spoke further, and a long silence ensued. They pictured the man out in the dark night making his way along the narrow paths. Jacques had begun automatically to pace 
about the room, as if he were counting the other man’s footsteps as each one brought him nearer and nearer. Another, and another: and with the last footstep he would ambush him behind the hall 
door, he would plant the knife in his neck the moment he entered. Séverine, lying in bed with the sheet still pulled up to her neck, watched him with big, staring eyes as he came and went in the room, 
her mind lulled by the rhythm of his pacing that came to her like the echo of those distant footsteps. On they would go, one after another, ceaselessly, nothing now could stop them. When there had 
been a sufficient number, she would get out of bed and go down, barefoot, without a light, to let him in. ‘It's you, darling, come in, I’d gone to bed.’ And he would not even reply, he would fall in the 
darkness, his throat slit. 

Once more a train went by, a down train this time, the slow which passed the through train some five minutes before La Croix-de-Maufras. Jacques had stopped in surprise. Only five minutes gone! 
How long this half-hour wait was going to be! The need to keep moving drove him on, and he began once more to pace up and down the room. He was already having anxious doubts, like those males 
who find their virility affected by momentary nerves: would he manage it? He was well familiar with the phenomenon and the course it took, having observed its progress a dozen times at least: first 
came the certainty, an absolute resolve to kill; then a tightness in the chest, and a coldness in the feet and hands; and all at once the collapse, the inability of the will to control muscles which had gone 
slack. In order to goad himself on by reason, he kept repeating what he had already told himself so many times: the interest he had in eliminating this man, the fortune awaiting him in America, 
possessing the woman he loved. The worst of it was that when he had found her half-naked just now, he had been sure that it was all going wrong again; for he ceased to be his own man the moment 
that shuddering of old came back. For an instant he had worried that the temptation was too strong, with her offering herself like that and the knife lying open and to hand. But now he was solidly in 
control, firm, erect, ready for the effort. He would manage it. And he continued to wait for the man, pacing the room from door to window and each time trying not to look as he passed by the bed. 
Lying in this bed where they had made love during the dark, burning hours of the previous night, Séverine still did not move. Her head motionless on the pillow, she followed him with her eyes this way 
and that, herself anxious too, troubled by the fear that this time, once again, he would not dare. To have done with it and make a fresh start, that was all she wanted, with the unconcern of a woman 
whose nature is to love, to be the willing helpmeet, totally devoted to the man who now possessed her and unfeeling towards the man whom she had never desired. He was in the way, so you got rid 
of him; what could be more natural? And she had to reflect consciously before she could feel moved by the abominable nature of the crime: as soon as she stopped picturing the blood and the horrible 
complications, she reverted to a state of cheerful calm, and her innocent face was filled with tenderness and compliance. And yet, though she thought she knew Jacques well, she was surprised. Here 
was the round, handsome face, the curly hair, the jet-black moustache, and those brown eyes speckled with gold but his lower jaw jutted out so far, like some ravening beast’s, that it quite disfigured 
him. Passing by just now, he had looked at her, as though in spite of himself, and the brightness in his eyes had been clouded by a red mist, while his whole body seemed to recoil from her. Why was 
he avoiding her? Was it, yet again, that his courage was failing him? For some time now, unaware of the continual danger of death which she ran by being in his presence, she had interpreted the 


baseless, instinctive fear she felt as the presentiment of an imminent break in their relationship. Suddenly she knew for certain that if, in the coming moments he found himself once more unable to 
strike, he would disappear and never return. So she determined that he woud kill, that she would succeed in giving him the strength to do it, if the need arose. At that moment another train was passing, 
an interminable goods train, whose string of wagons seemed to have been rolling past for an eternity in the heavy silence of the room. And, propped up on her elbow, she lay waiting for the blast of this 
hurricane to fade into the distance, far away in the sleeping countryside. 
‘Quarter of an hour to go,’ Jacques said out loud. ‘He’s past Bécourt forest by now, halfway here. God, doesn’t the time pass slowly!’ 
But as he was coming back from the window, he found Séverine standing in front of the bed, in her nightdress. 
‘What about going down with the lamp?’ she suggested. ‘You could see the actual spot, choose your position, and | could show you how I'll open the door and which way you'll need to strike.’ 
He was recoiling, trembling. 
‘No! No! Not with the lamp!’ 
‘But why? We can always hide it afterwards. We should really go and look.’ 
‘No, no. Get back into bed!’ 
Refusing to obey, she was instead walking towards him, with that invincible, despotic smile of a woman who knows how omnipotent she has been rendered by another's desire. Once she had held him 
in her arms, he would yield to her flesh, he would do as she wished. And she continued to talk, soothingly, to subdue him. 
‘But what is it, my darling, what's the matter? Anyone would think you were afraid of me. Whenever | go near you, you seem to avoid me. And if you only knew at this moment how much | need to feel 
you Close, to know that you are there, that we are one together, for ever and ever, don’t you see?’ 
She had finally backed him up against a table: he could flee her no further, and he beheld her in the bright light of the lamp. Never had he seen her like this, with her nightdress open and her hair piled 
so high that she was completely uncovered, her neck naked, her breasts naked. He was choking, struggling, already gripped, dazed by the blood rushing to his head, by the dreadful shuddering. And 
he remembered that the knife was there, behind him, on the table: he could sense its presence, all he had to do was to stretch out his hand. 
With great effort he still managed to stammer out: 
‘Get back into bed, | beg you.’ 
But she was in no doubt: it was the overwhelming strength of his desire for her that was making him tremble like this. It made her feel somehow proud. Why would she have obeyed him, since she 
wanted to be loved that night as much as he possibly could love her, loved till she went mad with it. Soft and wheedling, she continued to edge closer and closer to him, and now she was upon him. 
‘Come on, kiss me ... Kiss me hard, the way you love me. It will give us courage ... Oh yes, courage, that’s what we need. We must love each other differently from other people, more than all the 
others, to be able to do what we are going to do ... Kiss me with all your heart, with all your soul.’ 
Choking for air, he could no longer breathe. A tumultuous din inside his head blocked out all other sound. Behind his ears, it felt as though red-hot teeth were tearing holes in his skull, before attacking 
his arms and legs, driving him out of his own body even as that other self, the invading beast, rushed headlong in. Soon his hands would cease to be his own, amidst the overwhelming intoxication of 
this female nudity. The bare breasts crushed against his clothes, the bare neck stretched up, so white and delicate, irresistibly tempting; and the sovereign sway of her sharp, warm scent finally reduced 
him to a state of wild dizziness, an endless, giddy oscillation, in which his independent will, torn from him and destroyed, was vanishing without trace. 
‘Kiss me, my darling, while we still have a minute ... You know he'll be here any moment. Even now he may knock at any second, if he has walked quickly ... Since you don’t want us to go down, just 
remember: I'll open the door to him, and you'll be behind the door; and don’t wait, do it immediately, oh yes, immediately, and get it over with ... | love you so much, we'll be so happy together! He’s 
just a wicked man who has made me suffer, the one thing that stands in the way of our happiness ... Kiss me, oh, kiss me hard, hard! Kiss me as if you were devouring me, so there’s nothing left of 
me that’s not inside you!’ 
Without turning round, groping behind him with his right hand, Jacques had taken hold of the knife. And for a moment he remained like that, gripping it tight. Had that thirst of his returned, that thirst to 
avenge ancient wrongs which he could no longer quite remember, that sense of grievance accumulated from male to male ever since that first betrayal in the depths of some cave? He fixed his crazed 
eyes upon Séverine and felt only the need to sling her dead body over his shoulder, like a prey snatched away from others. The gates of horror were opening on to the black chasm of sexuality, of love 
unto death, of destruction as the most complete possession. 
‘Kiss me, kiss me...’ 
She offered up her submissive face in loving supplication, exposing her bare neck where it rose voluptuously from her bosom. And he, catching sight of this white flesh as though in the sudden flaring 
of a blaze, raised his fist, armed with the knife. But she had seen the flash of the blade, and recoiled, gaping in astonishment and terror. 
‘Jacques, Jacques ... My God! But why me, why?’ 
His teeth clenched, he said nothing; he went after her. A brief struggle brought her back to the edge of the bed. She shrank back, defenceless, her nightdress ripped, with a wild look in her eyes. 
‘But why? My God, why?’ 
He brought his fist down, and the knife pinned the question to her throat. In doing so he had twisted the weapon, as though his hand were satisfying some gruesome need of its own: the same blow 
that did for President Grandmorin, in the same place, with the same savagery. Had she cried out? He never knew. At that very moment the Paris express was passing, so violently and so rapidly that 
the floor shook; and she had died as though struck by lightning during the storm. 
Jacques now stood motionless, staring down at her as she lay stretched out at his feet in front of the bed. The sound of the train was fading into the distance, and he gazed at her in the heavy silence 
of the room. Surrounded by the red walls and the red curtains, she lay there with blood pouring from her, a red stream running down between her breasts and spreading out over her belly till it reached 
the thigh, from which it fell in large drops on to the wooden floor. The nightdress, half-rent in two, was soaked in it. He would never have believed she could have so much blood in her. And what held 
his gaze, what haunted him, was the expression of appalling terror assumed in death by the face of this pretty, gentle, most docile of women. Her black hair had stood on end, a helmet of horror as 
dark as the night. The periwinkle eyes, immeasurably wide, were still asking ‘Why?’, stunned and terrified by the mystery of it all. Why, why had he killed her? And she had just been crushed and borne 
away in the fateful path of murder, a person whom life had steeped in filth and now in blood without her being really aware of it, so that she remained none the less loving and innocent, never having 
understood. 
But Jacques listened in surprise. He could hear an animal snorting or was it the grunting of a wild boar, the roaring of a lion? Then his mind was set at rest, it was only the sound of his own breathing. 
Atlast, at last, he had found satisfaction, he had killed! Yes, he had done that. A burst of frantic joy, an enormous sense of pleasurable relief, bore him up in the full satisfaction of eternal desire. He felt 
a sudden surge of pride, as though his supremacy as a male had somehow been enhanced. He had killed womankind, and he possessed her now as he had for so long desired to possess her, 
completely, even unto destruction. She was no more, she would never belong to anyone now. And a vivid memory came to him of that other murder victim, of President Grandmorin’s corpse which he 
had seen on that terrible night five hundred metres from where he now stood. This delicate body, so white, streaked with red, was the same tatter of humanity, the same broken puppet, the same limp 
rag to which a living creature is reduced by the simple stab of a knife. Yes, this was it. He had killed, and there it was on the ground. She had toppled over just like the other one but on her back, with 
her legs apart, her left arm bent under her side, and the right one twisted half out of its socket. Was this not the night when he had sworn, with pounding heart, that he in turn would dare to do it, to do 
it out of an itch to murder that had turned into a violent lust at the sight of that man who had had his throat slit? Oh, to have the nerve, to satisfy the need, to plunge the knife in! Darkly this need had 
germinated and grown within him, and for a year now every hour that passed had brought him closer to the inevitable; even in this woman’s arms, and as she kissed him, the silent process had 
continued. And now the two murders had come together. Was not one the logical consequence of the other? 
Jacques was roused from his gaping contemplation of the dead woman by a violent sound of collapsing masonry and a shaking floor. Were the doors about to shatter into tiny pieces? Were they coming 
to arrest him? He looked about him and found only unresponsive solitude. Oh, of course, yet another train! And then there was that man about to knock at the door downstairs, the man he had been 
meaning to kill! He had forgotten all about him. Though he regretted nothing, already he saw how foolish he had been. What was this? What had happened? Here was the woman he loved, and who 
had passionately loved him, lying on the floor with her throat slit; while her husband, the obstacle to his happiness, was still alive and coming towards him, step by step, through the darkness. He had 
not been able to wait for the man whose life he had been sparing for months because of the scruples born of education, and all the humane notions which had gradually been acquired and transmitted 
from one generation to another; and against his own interests he had just been carried away by the heritage of violence, by that need to kill which, in primordial forests, had once set beast upon beast. 
As if one killed by calculation! A person kills only from an impulse that springs from his blood and sinews, from the vestiges of ancient struggles, from the need to live and the joy of being strong. All 
Jacques felt now was a sated weariness; and he began to panic, to try to understand but he encountered instead, even at the heart of his satisfied passion, only astonishment and bitter sadness at 
what could not be undone. The sight of the poor woman still gazing at him in terrified enquiry was becoming unbearable. He tried to look away, and suddenly had the impression that another white 
shape was standing at the foot of the bed. Was it the dead woman’s double? Then he recognized Flore. She had come back before, when he had been feverish after the accident. No doubt she was 
gloating at finding herself now avenged. He froze with horror, and began to wonder what on earth he was doing, still lingering in this room like this. He had killed, he was gorged, replete, drunk, on the 
terrible liquor of crime. Tripping on the knife that still lay on the floor, he made a run for it, tumbling down the stairs and flinging open the great hall door as though the smaller door within it were 
insufficiently wide; he hurled himself out into the inky blackness of the night, and tore madly off into the distance. He had not looked back, and the strange house, standing at an angle to the railway 
line, stood open and desolate behind him, in the deserted solitude of death. 
That night as on every other, Cabuche had come through the hedge and was hanging about beneath Séverine’s window. He knew that Roubaud was expected, and was not surprised at the light 
filtering through a chink in one of the shutters. But the sight of this man leaping down the front steps and galloping off into the countryside like some crazed beast had just brought him up short in 
astonishment. And since it was already too late to run after the fugitive, the quarryman stood there bewildered, filled with anxiety and uncertainty in front of this door and the great black hole of the 
hallway on to which it opened. What was going on? Should he go in? The heavy silence, the complete stillness, with that lamp still burning upstairs, made his heart contract with growing anguish. 
At length Cabuche made up his mind and began to grope his way upstairs. Outside the bedroom door that had also been left open, he stopped again. In the soft lamplight he thought he could make 
out a pile of skirts, lying over beside the bed. Séverine must have undressed. Gently he called to her, in sudden agitation, as his pulse raced. Then he saw the blood, he understood, and rushed forward 
with a terrible scream that sprang from the depths of his breaking heart. My God, it was her, murdered, just thrown there on to the floor in all her pitiable nakedness. He thought she was still breathing 
and felt such despair, such agonizing shame, to see her dying like this, completely naked, that he seized her in his arms as a brother might and lifted her on to the bed, folding back the sheet to cover 
her. But in the course of this embrace, this one moment of intimacy between them, he had got blood all over himself, on his chest and both his hands. He was streaming with her blood. And at that 
moment he saw Roubaud and Misard standing there. They too, on finding all the doors open, had decided to come up. Roubaud was late, having stopped to chat to the crossing-keeper, who had then 
accompanied him as they continued their conversation. Both men stood there appalled, staring at Cabuche whose hands were dripping blood like a butcher's. 
‘Same way as the President,’ Misard said eventually, having examined the wound. 
Roubaud nodded silently, unable to tear his eyes away from Séverine, from that expression of unspeakable terror, and the black hair standing on end above her forehead, and those blue eyes, opened 
so immeasurably wide that were still asking ‘Why?’ 

238 
3 months later, on a warm June evening, Jacques was driving the Le Havre express, having left Paris at half-past six. He was beginning to get the measure of his new locomotive, No. 608 that had 
recently entered service (he had taken her virginity, as he put it); and she was proving rather cussed, being restive and temperamental like a young filly that has to be broken in by hard work before 
she will yield to the harness. He often swore at her, wishing he still had La Lison; he had to keep a close eye on her, and have his hand constantly on the gear-wheel. But on this particular evening the 
sky was so deliciously serene that he was feeling indulgent, allowing her to run on a little as the fancy took her, thankful himself to be taking great lungful of air. He had never felt better, was untroubled 
by remorse, and seemed to have been relieved of a burden, to be happy and at peace with the world. 
He who normally never spoke during a journey now teased Pecqueux, whom they had continued to assign as his fireman. 
‘What's this, then? Anyone’d think you'd been sticking to water, you look so wide-awake.’ 
And indeed Pecqueux, contrary to his normal habits, seemed to be both stone-cold sober and deeply despondent. He answered in a harsh tone: 
‘Best to keep awake if you want to see what's going on.’ 
Jacques cast him a wary glance, as one whose conscience is far from clear. The previous week he had given in to his workmate’s mistress, the incorrigible Philoméne, who'd been rubbing herself 
against him for ages like some scrawny cat on heat. And he had done so without the slightest trace of sexual interest in her. More than anything he had yielded to the desire to experiment: now that he 
had satisfied his dreadful craving, was he definitively cured? Could he possess the woman without sticking a knife in her throat? He had already had her twice, and felt nothing, no hint of that queer 
feeling, not the slightest tremor. Though he was not conscious of the fact, his great joy and air of jovial contentment sprang undoubtedly from his delight at now being just a man like any other. 


Pecqueux opened the firebox door to shovel in more coal but Jacques stopped him. 

‘No, no, don’t give her too much, she’s doing fine.’ 

The fireman proceeded to mutter a number of unsavoury remarks. 

‘Oh, indeed, just fine ... A little madam she is, a right tart! ... When | think how we used to give the last one hell, and her so obedient! ... This little trollop isn’t even worth a kick up the arse.’ 

Rather than have a row, Jacques made no reply. But he was well aware that their threesome of old was no more; for the firm friendship between himself, his workmate, and the engine had ended with 
the death of La Lison. Now the pair of them quarrelled about the slightest thing, a nut screwed on too tight, a shovelful of coal incorrectly applied. So he promised himself he would be careful as regarded 
Philoméne, not wanting things to reach the point of open hostility here on this narrow moving floor that carried them both along, the driver and the fireman side by side. So long as Pecqueux, out of 
gratitude for not being chivied and being allowed to take the occasional nap and finish off the food-baskets, had played the part of his obedient dog, ready to spring at anyone’s throat on his behalf, 
then the two men had lived as brothers, silent partners in their daily peril who had no need of words to understand each other perfectly. But it would be a living hell if they ceased to get on, rattling along 
together like this, cheek by jow! but all the time intent on destroying each other. Indeed only the previous week the Company had had to separate the driver and fireman of the Cherbourg express 
because, having fallen out over a woman, the driver had been bullying the fireman, who had stopped obeying his orders; fisticuffs there had been, actual fights while the engine was under way, with 
never a thought for the trainload of passengers following along at top speed behind. 

Twice more Pecqueux opened the firebox door and threw in some coal, deliberately disobeying Jacques and doubtless wanting to start a quarrel; and Jacques pretended not to notice, seemingly 
preoccupied with his driving but taking particular care each time to adjust the injector-wheel so as to reduce the pressure. The air was so pleasant, and the cool breeze in their faces felt so good as 
they sped along on this hot July night!* When the express reached Le Havre at five past eleven, the two men cleaned up the engine together, apparently on as good terms as ever. 

But just as they were leaving the station to go and spend the night in the Rue Frangois-Mazeline, a voice called to them: 

‘Are we in such a hurry, then? Come in for a minute.’ 

It was Philoméne, who must have been watching out for Jacques from the door of her brother’s house. She had looked decidedly put out to see Pecqueux; and she only resolved to hail both men for 
the pleasure of at least being able to talk to her new lover, at the price of having to put up with the presence of the old. 

‘Leave us be,’ muttered Pecqueux. ‘Stop pestering us, we both need to get some sleep.’ 

‘What a friendly fellow!’ Philoméne merrily replied. ‘But Sir Jacques isn’t like you, he'll at least have a little drink with me, won't you, Sir Jacques?’ 

Jacques was about to refuse, to be on the safe side, when suddenly Pecqueux accepted, thinking he could then observe them together and so be absolutely certain. They went into the kitchen and sat 
down at the table, on which she had placed some glasses and a bottle of brandy. Lowering her voice, she continued: 

‘Try not to make too much noise, my brother's asleep upstairs, and he’s not very keen on me having company.’ 

Then, as she was serving them, she added immediately: 

‘Incidentally, did you know old Madam Lebleu snuffed it this morning? ... Oh, | said so at the time: it will kill her, | said, if they put her in that flat at the back. A proper prison it is. She lasted another four 
months, though, eating her heart out with nothing to look at but that zinc roof ... And I’m sure what did for her in the end, once she couldn't leave her chair, was not being able to spy on Miss Guichon 
and Sir Dabadie any more. It'd been a habit with her. Yes indeed, it drove her mad that she’d never caught them at anything. And that’s what killed her.’ 

Philoméne paused to swallow a mouthful of brandy, and then added with a laugh: 

‘But of course they sleep together. Only they're so cunning! What the eye don’t see ... Though | think little Madam Moulin did spot them one evening. But there’s not much danger of that one talking: 
she’s too stupid, and anyway her husband, the assistant manager...’ 

Again she broke off and exclaimed: 

‘Oh yes, of course, it’s next week, isn’t it, that the Roubaud case comes up in Rouen?’ 

Until then Jacques and Pecqueux had listened without intervening. The latter simply thought she was being very chatty: she had never been much of a one for conversation when she was with him. 
And now he began to watch her closely, growing gradually more jealous as he saw her so animated in the presence of his driver. 

‘Yes,’ Jacques replied with an air of perfect calm, ‘I've been summoned to appear.’ 

Philoméne drew closer, glad to brush against him with her elbow. 

‘Yes, I’m a witness too ... Oh, Sir Jacques, when they questioned me about you—because, as you know, they wanted to find out the real truth about your connection with that poor lady—when they 
questioned me, | just told the magistrate: “But, Sir, he adored her, he can’t possibly have done her any harm!” Well, I'd seen you together, hadn't |? | was in a position to know.’ 

‘Oh,’ the young man gestured casually, ‘l wasn’t worried. | was able to give them my movements hour by hour ... That's why the Company kept me on, there wasn't the slightest thing | could be blamed 
for.’ 

Silence fell, and the three of them drank slowly. 

‘It's creepy, though,’ Philoméne went on. ‘That wild beast, that Cabuche they arrested, still all covered in the poor lady’s blood! There must be some stupid men about the place! Think of it, killing a 
woman just because you fancy her! As if that got them anywhere, with the woman dead and gone! ... But what | shall never forget, | can tell you, for as long as | live, was Sir Cauche turning up on that 
platform over there and arresting Sir Roubaud too. | was actually there. It was only a week, you know, since Sir Roubaud had gone back to work, as calm as you please, the day after his wife was 
buried. And there was Sir Cauche tapping him on the shoulder and telling him he had a warrant to take him off to prison. Imagine! The pair of them, never out of each other’s company, always gambling 
together, for nights on end! But | suppose when you're a policeman, you’d haul your own mother and father off to the guillotine. It’s all part of the job. Not that he cares, that Sir Cauche. | saw him again 
at the Café du Commerce, just the other day, and there he was shuffling his cards, no more worried about his friend than the man in the moon!’ 

Pecqueux smashed his fist down on the table and said through clenched teeth: 

‘God damn it! Oh, if | were Roubaud, if | were in that cuckold’s shoes, | don’t mind telling you ... You were sleeping with his wife, someone else goes and kills her, and then they send him for trial! No, 
it's enough to make your blood boil!’ 

‘But, you great fool,’ cried Philoméne, ‘it's because he’s accused of having the other man get rid of his wife for him. Yes, for the money, or something like that anyway! It seems they found President 
Grandmorin’s watch at Cabuche’s place. You remember, that gentleman that was murdered on the train a year and a half ago. So they've connected that bad business with this recent one, quite a 
saga, you could write a book about it. | can’t remember the ins and outs of it but it was all in the newspaper, two columns at least all about it.’ 

Jacques seemed not even to be listening, his attention elsewhere. He murmured: 

‘Why worry about it? What's it got to do with us? ... If the law doesn’t know what it’s doing, we're hardly going to do any better.’ 

Then he added, his eyes gazing into the distance and his cheeks suddenly pale: 

‘And in the end it all comes back to that poor woman ... Oh, that poor, poor woman!’ 

‘Well if you ask me,’ Pecqueux concluded angrily, ‘me that has a wife, if anyone dared lay a finger on her, I'd strangle the pair of them for a start. And they could come and chop my head off then if they 
wanted to, | wouldn't care.’ 

There was a further silence. Philoméne, who was refilling the little glasses, affected to shrug with a sneer. But underneath she was completely nonplussed, and she studied him out of the corner of her 
eye. Extremely dirty and with his clothes in tatters, he had been letting himself go ever since Mere Victoire had been crippled by her fracture and obliged to give up her job cleaning the lavatories and 
go into an institution. She was no longer about the place ready to be motherly and understanding, slipping him the odd coin and doing his mending because she did not want the other woman, the one 
in Le Havre, to accuse her of not looking after their man properly. And Philoméne, attracted by the spruce, clean-cut appearance of Jacques, shot him a look of disgust. 

‘So you'd strangle your Paris wife then, would you?’ she taunted. ‘Not much danger of anyone taking her away from you!’ 

‘Her or another,’ he muttered. 

But already she was cheerily proposing a toast. 

‘Your good health! And bring me your dirty clothes so | can wash and mend them, because really, you know, you're a disgrace to the pair of us women ... And here’s to your health too, Sir Jacques!’ 
Jacques gave a start, as though waking from a dream. Despite his complete lack of remorse, and in the midst of the sense of relief and physical well-being in which he had been living since the murder, 
the thought of Séverine would sometimes occur to him like this, reducing the gentler side of him to tears of pity. And he raised his glass, remarking hurriedly in order to conceal his distress: 

‘There’s going to be war, you know.’ 

‘Surely not!’ exclaimed Philoméne. ‘But who with?’ 

‘With the Prussians, of course ... It’s true, all because of some prince of theirs who wants to be King of Spain.* In Parliament yesterday they talked about nothing else.’ 

She then began to lament. 

‘Oh marvellous, that will be fun! As if that crowd in Paris hadn’t caused us enough trouble already with their elections and their plebiscite and their riots! ...* So if there is fighting, does that mean they'll 
take all the men?’ 

‘Oh, we'll be all right, they can’t disrupt the railways ... Except they'd have us rushing all over the place, transporting troops and supplies! Anyway, if it comes to it, we'll just have to do our duty.’ 
Thereupon he stood up, conscious that she had slid her leg beneath his and that Pecqueux, who had noticed, was going red in the face and already clenching his fists. 

‘It's high time we went to bed.’ 

‘Yes, we'd better,’ the fireman spluttered. 

He had grabbed Philoméne by the arm and was squeezing it hard as though he might break it. She stifled a cry of pain, and instead simply whispered in Jacques’s ear while the other man was furiously 
draining his glass: 

‘Watch out, he’s a real brute when he’s been drinking.’ 

But heavy footsteps could be heard coming down the stairs, and she panicked: 

‘My brother! ... Quick, go, go on.’ 

The two men had hardly gone twenty paces from the house when they heard the sound of someone being slapped, followed by screaming. She was getting a terrible thrashing, like a little girl caught 
with her finger in the jam-pot. Jacques had stopped, ready to go to her rescue. But Pecqueux restrained him. 

‘What's it got to do with you, eh? ... The little slut! God, if only he'd finish her off once and for all!’ 

Back in the Rue Frangois-Mazeline Jacques and Pecqueux went to bed without exchanging another word. The two beds were almost touching in the narrow room; and for a long time they both lay 
awake, eyes wide open, each listening to the other's breathing. 

The hearings in the Roubaud case were due to begin on Monday. The whole business represented a triumph on the part of Denizet, the examining magistrate, for there was no end of praise in legal 
circles for the way in which he had brought this complex and murky affair to a satisfactory conclusion: a masterpiece of subtle analysis, they said, a logical reconstruction of the truth, in short quite a 
creation. 

The first thing Sir Denizet had done as soon as he reached the scene at La Croix-de-Maufras, a few hours after Séverine’s murder, was to have Cabuche arrested. Everything quite clearly pointed to 
him, the blood dripping from him, the incriminating statements of Roubaud and Misard, who reported how they had found him with the body, all alone and distraught. When questioned and pressed to 
say why and how he had come to be in the room, the quarryman gave a garbled account which the magistrate greeted with a shrug of the shoulders, so much did it seem to be the same old, idiotic 
story. This tale was just what he’d been expecting, the usual yarn about the imaginary assassin, the fictitious culprit whom the real criminal said he had heard running off into the dark countryside. This 
werewolf would be miles away by now, wouldn't he, if he were still running? Anyway, when they asked him what he’d been doing hanging round outside the house at that hour of the night, Cabuche 
became flustered and refused to answer, finally saying that he’d been out for a walk. It was completely childish: how was one supposed to believe this story of a mysterious stranger coming along, 
killing Séverine, running away, and leaving all the doors open, without disturbing a single piece of furniture or taking so much as a handkerchief? Where was he supposed to have come from? Why 
would he have killed her? All the same, being aware of the relationship between the victim and Jacques, the magistrate had, from the beginning of the investigation, been concerned about the times of 
Jacques’s movements; but not only had the accused testified to having accompanied Jacques to catch the train at Barentin at 4.14, the innkeeper at Rouen swore by all that was sacred that the young 
man had gone straight to bed after dinner and had not come out of his room until the following morning at about seven o'clock. And in any case a lover doesn't slit the throat of a mistress he adores 


without some good reason, especially a mistress with whom he’s never had the shadow of a quarrel. It would be quite absurd. No, no, there was only one possible murderer, an obvious murderer, the 
man with a criminal record who had been caught red-handed at the scene with the knife at his feet, that dumb brute of a man who was telling the law some very tall stories. 

But having reached this stage in his deliberations, and despite his own conviction, despite his nose for things that, he said, told him more than any piece of evidence, Sir Denizet had then been given 
a moment's pause. When they had first searched the accused’s hovel in the middle of Bécourt forest, absolutely nothing had been found. Unable therefore to establish a theft, another motive had to be 
found for the crime. Out of the blue, in the middle of being questioned, Misard put him on the scent by telling him that he had seen Cabuche one night climbing over the wall of the property to go and 
look through the window of the room where Madam Roubaud was getting ready for bed. Questioned in turn, Jacques calmly told what he knew, about the quarryman’s silent worship of Séverine, and 
the ardour with which he pursued her, always under her feet, ever ready to serve. There could be no further doubt: brutish passion alone had driven him to it. And with this everything fell into place very 
nicely: the man returning by the door to which he could have had a key, perhaps even leaving it open in the heat of the moment; then the struggle which had led to the murder; and finally the rape that 
had only been interrupted by the husband's arrival. However, one last objection presented itself, for it was odd that this fellow, knowing that the other man might arrive at any minute, should have 
chosen precisely the moment when the husband might catch him in the act. But on reflection this only made the accused’s position worse, and indeed clinched the matter, because it showed that he 
must have acted in a moment of extreme desire, maddened by the thought that if he did not take advantage of Séverine’s last moment alone in this isolated house, he would never have her, since she 
was leaving the next day. From then on the magistrate was utterly and unshakeably convinced. 

Pressed by further interrogation, repeatedly caught out by the clever meshing of the questions but heedless of the traps being set for him, Cabuche stuck to his original story. He was passing by on the 
road and enjoying the cool night air when somebody had suddenly brushed past him, and going at such a rate in the darkness that he could not even tell which way he had gone. Then, concerned, he 
had looked across at the house and noticed that the front door was wide open. Finally he had decided to go up to the first floor, and there he had found the dead woman, her body still warm, staring at 
him with her great big eyes; so, meaning to put her on the bed, thinking she was still alive, he had got himself covered in blood. That was all he knew, all he said, and not a single detail changed, as 
though he were sticking rigidly to a story which he had fixed upon in advance. When they tried to make him depart from his version of events, he would panic and fall silent, as a man of limited 
intelligence does when he no longer quite understands. The first time Sir Denizet had interrogated him about his passion for the victim, he had turned very red, like some young boy being scolded for 
his first crush; and he had denied it, he had flatly rejected any suggestion that he had dreamt of sleeping with this lady as being something especially dreadful, not to be spoken of, something delicate 
and mysterious too, buried in the depths of his heart that he need confess to no one. No, no, he didn’t love her, he didn’t desire her, nothing would induce him to talk about what seemed to him a 
profanation now that she was dead. But this stubborn refusal to admit something to which several witnesses attested was also beginning to tell against him. Clearly, given the nature of the charge, it 
was in his interests to conceal the frenzied desire he felt for the unfortunate woman, whose throat he had had to slit in order that it might be satisfied. And when the magistrate had faced him with all 
his hypotheses at once in an attempt to extract the truth from him, staking all on accusing him openly of the murder and the rape, Cabuche had flown into a wild rage of protest. Him, kill so he could 
have her! Him, who worshipped her like a saint! The gendarmes had to be called to restrain him, as he raved about slitting the throats of the whole damn lot of them! A thoroughly nasty piece of work 
in short, and cunning with it but his violence gave him away all the same, was itself a confession of the very crimes which he sought to deny. 

The investigation had reached this stage, with the accused flying into a rage every time they mentioned the murder and screaming that that other man had done it, the mysterious fugitive, when Sir 
Denizet made a discovery which transformed the whole case and made it suddenly ten times as important. As he said himself, he had a nose for the truth; and so he decided, with a kind of presentiment, 
to carry out a further search of Cabuche’s hovel himself. And there he found, merely concealed behind a beam, a secret hiding-place full of lady's handkerchiefs and gloves, beneath which lay a gold 
watch. He recognized it at once with a great surge of joy: it was President Grandmorin’s watch, for which he had searched so hard the previous time, a large, solid watch with the two interwoven initials, 
bearing the maker's number 2516 on the inside of the case. It was like a thunderbolt: everything became clear, the past connected with the present, and he was entranced by the happy logic with which 
the facts fitted together. But the consequences were going to be so serious that he did not mention the watch at first but instead questioned Cabuche about the gloves and the handkerchiefs. For a 
moment confession hovered on his lips: yes, he adored her, yes he desired her, so much so that he kissed the dresses she had worn, that he went round after her picking up—no, stealing—everything 
that fell from her person, laces from her stays, hooks, eyes, hairpins. Then a sense of shame, of insuperable modesty, caused him to remain silent. And when the magistrate finally decided to show 
him the watch, he looked at it in bewilderment. He remembered perfectly: he had been surprised to discover it tied up in a handkerchief which he had taken from under a bolster and carried home in 
triumph; there it had remained while he racked his brains to think of some way of returning it. But why tell them all that? He’d only have to confess the rest of his pilfering, the stray ribbons, the personal 
linen that smelt so sweet, the things of which he was so ashamed. Already nobody believed a word of what he said. Moreover he was beginning not quite to understand things himself, everything was 
getting into a muddle in his simple head, and it was all becoming a nightmare. And he didn’t even fly into a rage now when they accused him of the murder; he just sat there in a daze, repeatedly 
answering every question by saying that he didn’t know. Gloves? Handkerchiefs? He didn’t know. Watch? He didn’t know. These people were getting on his nerves: why couldn't they just leave him 
alone and have him guillotined straightaway? 

The following day Sir Denizet had Roubaud arrested. Firm in the knowledge of his wide-ranging powers, he had issued the warrant during one of those inspired moments when he believed in the genius 
of his own perspicacity, and before he had even prepared an adequate case against the assistant station-master. Although many things were still not clear, he sensed that this man was the pivot, the 
fountain-head, of this double affair; and his triumph was immediate when he seized the deed of gift, signed before Master Colin, notary of Le Havre, in which Roubaud and Séverine, a week after 
entering into possession of La Croix-de-Maufras, had each made over their estate to the surviving spouse. Thereafter the entire story pieced itself together in his head: the sureness of the logic and 
the strength of the evidence lent such irrefragable solidity to the case he had constructed that the truth itself would have seemed less true, sullied by fantasy and illogicality. Roubaud was a coward 
who twice, not daring to kill someone himself, had employed the hand of Cabuche, that violent brute. On the first occasion, having been in a hurry to inherit from President Grandmorin, the contents of 
whose will were known to him, and aware also of the quarryman’s grievance against him, he had put a knife in his hand and shoved him into the coupé at Rouen. Then, having shared the ten thousand 
francs, the two accomplices might never have seen each other again had not murder given rise to further murder. And this was where Denizet had shown that deep insight of his into criminal psychology 
which was so much admired; for, and he could say it now, he had had Cabuche kept under constant watch, he had been convinced that the first murder would lead mathematically to a second. Eighteen 
months had been sufficient: the Roubauds’ marriage had broken down, the husband had gambled away the five thousand francs, and to take her mind off things the wife had finally taken a lover. She 
had probably refused to sell La Croix-de-Maufras for fear that her husband would squander the money; perhaps she had even threatened, in the course of their endless quarrels, to tell the police. 
Whatever the case, numerous witnesses testified to the complete breakdown of the couple’s marriage; and thereupon, finally, the first crime had produced its distant consequence: Cabuche reappearing 
on the scene with his brutish appetites, and the husband lurking in the shadows and again putting the knife in his hand, to be sure once and for all of possessing that accursed house which had already 
cost one human life. Such was the truth, the blinding truth, everything pointed to it: the watch found at the quarryman’s hovel, and above all the two bodies, both stabbed in the throat, in the same way, 
by the same hand, with the same weapon, with that knife which had been found lying in the bedroom. On this last point, however, the prosecution voiced an element of doubt: the President's wound 
had apparently been made by a smaller, sharper blade. 

At first Roubaud simply replied ‘yes’ and ‘no’, with that dull, sleepy air which he now habitually displayed. He seemed to feel no surprise at his arrest, having become indifferent to everything as his 
moral being slowly disintegrated. To make him talk he had been given a permanent guard, with whom he played cards from morning till night; and he was perfectly content. In any case he was thoroughly 
convinced that Cabuche was guilty: only he could have murdered her. When questioned about Jacques, he had simply laughed and shrugged his shoulders, thereby intimating that he knew all about 
the driver's relationship with Séverine. But when Sir Denizet, after carefully feeling his way, finally produced his theory about what had happened, prodding him, battering him with the fact of his 
complicity, thereby trying to extract a confession from him in the moment of shock at seeing himself thus exposed, Roubaud had become very wary. What was all this? It wasn’t him any more but the 
quarryman who had killed the President, just as he had Séverine; and yet nevertheless on both occasions he, Roubaud, had been the guilty party since the other man had been acting on his account 
and in his stead? This tortuous story left him bewildered and filled with suspicion: there could be no question, they were setting a trap for him, they were making it up so as to force him to confess his 
part in the crimes, how he had committed the first murder. From the moment of his arrest he had been fairly certain that the earlier business was going to come up. On being confronted with Cabuche, 
he maintained that he did not know him. But when he kept repeating that he had found him covered in blood and on the point of raping the victim, the quarryman lost his temper, and a violent scene of 
utter confusion ensued, complicating matters still further. Three days went by, and the magistrate prolonged his questioning in the certain knowledge that the two accomplices were colluding and putting 
on this show of hostility just to fool him. Now very tired, Roubaud had decided to answer no more questions when all at once, in a moment of exasperation, wanting to have done with the entire thing 
and yielding to a secret urge which had been gnawing away at him for months, he came out with the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

That day, precisely, Sir Denizet had been engaged in subtle combat, seated behind his desk, his eyes veiled by those heavy eyelids, his restless lips pursing in the struggle for sagacity. For a whole 
hour he had been trying ploy after ploy on the accused, this stolid man whose body had run to unwholesome sallow fat, and yet whom he judged to have a shrewd and agile brain beneath the ponderous 
exterior. And he firmly believed that, step by step, he had finally tracked him down, that he had tied him in knots and trapped him at last, when Roubaud, with the gesture of a man who can stand no 
more, cried out that he had had enough, that he would rather confess than be tortured any longer. If they were determined he was guilty, then at least let him be guilty of the things he really had done. 
But as he related the story, how his wife had been abused by Grandmorin as a young girl, his fit of jealous rage when he learnt about such filth, how he had killed him, and why he had taken the ten 
thousand francs, then the magistrate’s eyelids began to rise in a frown of doubt, and a wave of irrepressible incredulity, the incredulity of the professional, twisted his lips into a moue of mocking disbelief. 
He was smiling quite openly when the accused fell silent. This chap was even cleverer than he’d thought: to accept responsibility for the first crime and turn it into a pure crime of passion, thus clearing 
himself of any premeditated theft and, above all, of any complicity in the murder of Séverine, well, it was certainly a bold move, indicative of uncommon intelligence and resolve. Only, it wouldn’t wash. 
‘Come, come, Roubaud, we’re not children, you know ... So you claim you were jealous, that it was a fit of jealousy that made you do it?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘And, if we are to believe what you say, you married your wife without knowing anything about her relationship with the President ... Is that likely? Indeed everything would seem rather to point the other 
way in your case, to there having been some deal that was offered, and discussed, and accepted. You get a young woman who has had a good upbringing, she is given a dowry, her protector becomes 
your protector, you are given to understand that he is leaving her a country house in his will. And yet you claim that you suspected nothing, absolutely nothing! Come now, you knew everything, there’s 
no other possible explanation for your marriage ... In any event, there’s one simple fact which destroys your case. You're not the jealous type, so how can you say you were jealous?” 

‘| have told you the truth. | killed him in a fit of jealous rage.’ 

‘So, having killed the President because of something or other that went on between them in the past, and which in any case you've invented, kindly explain how you were then able to put up with your 
wife taking a lover? Yes, | mean that Jacques Lantier fellow, and a fine young man he is too! Everybody has told me about their relationship, and you yourself have made no attempt to conceal from 
me that you knew about it ... You left them to it. Why?’ 

Slumped in his seat and looking dazed, Roubaud stared fixedly into space, unable to find an explanation. Finally he stammered: 

‘| don’t know ... | did the first one but | didn’t do this one.’ 

‘So you needn't bother telling me you were a jealous man out for revenge, and | suggest you don’t repeat such a far-fetched tale to the gentlemen of the jury either. It won’t cut much ice with them ... 
Take my advice, and change your story. Only the truth can save you.’ 

Thereafter the more Roubaud insisted on stating the truth, the more he was damned as a liar. Indeed everything was beginning to work against him, to the extent that his replies at the time of the first 
enquiry that should have supported his new version of events (since he had then denounced Cabuche), now became proof on the contrary that there had been extraordinarily clever collusion between 
them. The magistrate continued to probe the psychology of the case with true professional zeal. Never, he said, had he delved so deep into human nature, it was more like divination than observation; 
for he flattered himself on belonging to that all-seeing school of magistrates who can weave a spell over a man and expose him with a single glance. And moreover there was no shortage of evidence, 
a whole incriminating pile of it. From now on the investigation could proceed on a firm basis: the certain truth shone out like the bright light of the sun. 

And what added still further to Sir Denizet’s glorious triumph was the fact that he was bringing the two cases to court as one, having all the time been patiently piecing them together in total secret. Ever 
since the resounding success of the plebiscite, a fever had gripped the nation, rather like the rumblings which precede and foreshadow great natural disasters. As the Empire approached its end, an 
atmosphere of continual disquiet prevailed throughout society, in political life, and especially in the press, a state of nervous excitement in which joy itself assumed an unhealthily violent form. Thus, 
when those who had been following the murder of this woman in a remote house at La Croix-de-Maufras learnt how the examining magistrate in Rouen had, by a stroke of genius, dug up the old 
Grandmorin case and linked it with this latest crime, there was an explosion of triumph in the establishment press. For indeed, from time to time, the opposition papers still occasionally made jokes 
about the mythical assassin who could not be found, that fiction invented by the police to conceal the turpitude of certain compromised persons in high places. And now there would be a clear answer; 
the killer and his accomplice had been arrested, President Grandmorin’s memory would emerge untainted from the whole business. The old controversies started up afresh, and excitement grew daily, 
in Rouen and in Paris. Apart from the gruesome story itself that had captured everyone's imagination, people grew more and more passionately involved at the prospect that this revelation, at last, of 
the irrefutable truth might restore calm to the body politic. For an entire week the press seemed to carry nothing else. 


Summoned to Paris, Sir Denizet presented himself in the Rue du Rocher at the personal residence of the Secretary General, Sir Camy-Lamotte. He found him standing in the middle of his austere 
study, now thinner in the face, and looking more tired and drawn; for he was on the wane, filled with the sadness of his scepticism, as if he had already sensed, in the midst of this moment of triumph, 
the imminent collapse of the régime he served. For two days he had been debating with himself what to do, still not sure in his mind to what use he might put Séverine’s letter that he had kept: it could 
demolish the prosecution's whole case by offering conclusive evidence in corroboration of Roubaud’s story. Nobody else in the whole world knew of its existence, he could destroy it if he chose. But 
on the previous day the Emperor had told him how this time he was insistent that justice should follow its natural course, free from any interference, and even at the risk of damage to his own government: 
ithad been a simple cry for honesty, born of the superstition perhaps that one single unjust action might, after his recent acclaim by the nation,” alter the entire course of his destiny. And even though 
the Secretary General for his own part felt no scruples of conscience, having reduced the affairs of this world to a simple question of mechanics, he was troubled by the order which he had received, 
and wondered whether he should perhaps love his master to the point of disobeying him. 

Immediately Sir Denizet began to crow. 

‘Well, my instincts were right, it was indeed that Cabuche fellow who killed the President ... Mind you, | admit, the other line of enquiry did contain an element of truth, and | thought myself that Roubaud’s 
version didn’t quite ring true ... Anyway, we've got the pair of them now.’ 

Sir Camy-Lamotte stared at him with his pale eyes. 

‘So, all the facts in the dossier | was sent have been checked, and you are absolutely sure?’ 

‘Absolutely, beyond a shadow of a doubt ... Everything fits. Indeed, in spite of the apparent complications, | can’t remember a case where the crime followed a more logical course or could have been 
more easily predicted in advance.’ 

‘But Roubaud is protesting his innocence, admitting the first murder but telling some tale about his wife being deflowered and how he, mad with jealousy, killed in a fit of blind rage. The opposition 
newspapers are all saying the same thing.’ 

‘Oh, they're just repeating the gossip, they wouldn't dream of believing him. Roubaud jealous? When he actually made things easier for his wife and her lover to meet?! Oh, he can repeat that tale in 
open court if he likes but it won’t bring him any nearer to exposing the scandal they're all after! ... If he had some proof even! But no, he’s got nothing. Yes, he talks about the letter which he claims he 
forced his wife to write and which ought to have been found among the victim’s papers ... You filed those papers, didn’t you, sir? You would have found it, wouldn't you?’ 

Sir Camy-Lamotte did not reply. It was true, the scandal was finally about to be laid to rest thanks to the magistrate’s case for the prosecution: no one would believe Roubaud, the President's name 
would be cleared of those foul allegations, the ringing vindication of one of the Empire’s own would bring it nothing but benefit. Besides, since this man Roubaud was admitting his guilt, of what relevance 
was it to the notion of justice that he should be condemned for one version of events or the other! True, there was Cabuche to think about; but even if he had not been involved in the first murder, he 
really did seem to be responsible for the second. And anyway, my God, justice! The last great illusion! To want to be just, wasn’t that simply a snare, given that truth is always so hedged about? It was 
better to be sensible and do what he could to prop up this crumbling society that was on the brink of ruin. 

‘Wouldn't you, sir?’ Sir Denizet repeated. ‘I mean, you didn’t find that letter, did you?’ 

Once more Sir Camy-Lamotte looked up at him. Calmly, as sole master of the situation, he took upon his own conscience the remorse which had troubled the Emperor, and replied: 

‘| found absolutely nothing.’ 

Then, smiling, at his most affable, he showered the magistrate with praise. Barely a quiver of the lips betrayed his incorrigible irony. Never had an investigation been conducted with greater insight; and 
soon, it had already been decided in high places, Sir Denizet would be called to the bench in Paris, after the recess. With more of the same he showed him out into the hall. 

‘You were the only one who saw things clearly, it really is quite admirable ... And the moment truth has spoken, nothing can stop it, neither personal interests nor even reasons of state ... Proceed, and 
may the case follow its course, whatever the consequences may be.’ 

‘The judiciary has no other duty,’ concluded Sir Denizet, who departed, beaming, with a bow. 

Left alone, Sir Camy-Lamotte first lit a candle; then he went to fetch Séverine’s letter from the drawer in which he had filed it. With the candle burning brightly, he unfolded the letter, wanting to read 
again its two lines; and his memory filled with that dainty criminal with the periwinkle eyes, who had once moved him to such tender sympathy. She was dead now, and he saw her in a new, tragic light. 
Who else could possibly know the secret which she must have taken with her to the grave? Oh yes, most assuredly: truth, justice, all an illusion! For him there remained of this unknown, charming 
woman only the moment's passing desire with which she had touched him and which he had not satisfied. And as he brought the letter over the flame and it began to burn, he was filled with enormous 
sadness, a foreboding of misfortune: why destroy this piece, of evidence, why burden his conscience with such an act, if it was the Empire’s fate to be swept away, like the pinch of black ash which had 
now fallen from his fingers? 

In less than a week Sir Denizet had completed his investigation. He received the fullest co-operation from the Compagnie de l'Ouest; he had all the documents he desired, all the information he needed. 
For it, too, heartily wished to see an end to the matter, to have done with this deplorable business which involved one of its own employees, and the effect of which had gradually made itself felt all the 
way up through the various arteries of its corporate body and almost brought down its board of directors. The gangrened limb must be severed at the earliest opportunity. Accordingly the station staff 
from Le Havre once again paraded through the magistrate’s office, Sir Dabadie, Moulin, and the others, who gave damning evidence about Roubaud’s unsatisfactory conduct; then the station-master 
from Barentin, Sir Bessiére, along with several station-workers from Rouen, whose statements were of decisive importance in respect of the first murder; then Sir Vandorpe, the station-master in Paris, 
Misard, the section-post watchman, and the chief guard Henri Dauvergne, these last two strongly confirming the fact of the accused’s conjugal complaisance. And Henri, whom Séverine had nursed at 
La Croix-de-Maufras, even recounted how one evening, when he was still very ill, he thought he had heard the voices of Roubaud and Cabuche plotting together outside his window, something which 
explained much and would destroy the case put forward by the two accused, who claimed not to know each other. The Company's entire staff was of one accord in its condemnation, and everyone felt 
for the unfortunate victims, that poor woman for whose lapse there were so many excuses, and that elderly gentleman, such an honourable man, whose name had now been cleared of all the ugly 
rumours which had been circulating about him. 

But the new investigation had stirred up strong feeling among the Grandmorin family in particular, and in that quarter, even if Sir Denizet continued to meet with powerful support, he had also to struggle 
to safeguard the coherence of his case. The Lachesnayes were cock-a-hoop, for in their exasperation and avaricious despair at the bequest of La Croix-de-Maufras they had always asserted Roubaud’s 
guilt. Hence they saw in the renewed interest being taken in the case simply an opportunity to contest the will; and as there was only one way to get the will set aside, namely to have Séverine 
disqualified as an ungrateful legatee, they partially accepted Roubaud’s version of events, how the wife had been an accomplice and helped him to kill but not in order to avenge some imagined infamy 
but rather to rob the man. This meant that the magistrate found himself at odds with them, and with Berthe especially, who was very bitter against the murdered woman, her former friend, whom she 
accused of all manner of things and whom he defended with warmth, anger even, the moment he could see his masterpiece threatened, his great edifice of logic that had been so well constructed (as 
he himself proudly declared) that if anyone were to change a single piece of it, the whole thing would come tumbling down. There was a lively debate on this subject in his chambers between the 
Lachesnayes and Madam Bonnehon. The latter, having previously been on the Roubauds’ side, had had to forsake the husband; but she continued to support the wife out of a kind of affectionate 
complicity, having a particular tolerance for personal charm and affairs of the heart, and being thoroughly upset by this tragic, bloody tale. She made herself quite clear on the matter, filled as she was 
with disdain for money. Was her niece not ashamed to be raking up this question of the legacy? If Séverine were guilty, did that not mean accepting Roubaud’s supposed confession in its entirety and 
thus blackening the President's name once more? If the magistrate’s investigation had not so cleverly established the truth, they would have had to invent it, for the sake of the family’s honour. And 
she spoke with some bitterness of Rouen society, in which the affair was causing such a stir, a society over which she no longer reigned now that the years were catching up with her and she was 
losing even that blond, opulent beauty of an ageing goddess. Why only the previous day, at Madam Leboucq’s, the judge’s wife, the tall, elegant brunette who was usurping her throne, people had 
been whispering risqué stories to each other about that business with Louisette, and about all the other things that public ill-will had been able to concoct. At that point, after Sir Denizet had intervened 
to tell her that Sir Leboucg would be sitting as an assessor at the forthcoming assizes,* the Lachesnayes fell silent, apparently conceding out of sudden misgivings. But Madam Bonnehon reassured 
them that she was confident the law would do its duty: for the assizes would be presided over by her old friend Sir Desbazeilles, the one whose rheumatism had reduced him to naught but fond 
memories, and the other assessor was to be Sir Chaumette, the father of the young deputy prosecutor who was her protégé. Her mind, therefore, was at rest, although a melancholy smile had come 
to her lips as she mentioned Sir Chaumette: his son’s presence had been noted at Madam Leboucq’s for some time that was where she herself had sent him so that his prospects should not be blighted. 
When the celebrated trial finally began, the rumours about an imminent war and the ferment of unrest which was spreading throughout France detracted considerably from the publicity given to the 
proceedings. All the same Rouen spent three days in a state of high excitement, and at the entrance to the courtroom there was a continual crush of people trying to get in, the reserved seats having 
already been taken by the ladies of the town. Never, since it had been first converted into law courts, had the former palace of the Dukes of Normandy seen such a crowd. It was towards the end of 
June, and the afternoons were warm and sunny: the bright sunshine lit up the stained glass in the palace’s ten windows, pouring in on the oak panelling, and the white stone crucifix that stood out at 
the far end against the scarlet hangings strewn with bees,* and on the famous ceiling dating from Louis XII’s time, with its coffered compartments of carved wood gilded in the softest of old gold. It was 
already stiflingly hot, even before the court went into session. Women strained to see the table of exhibits: Grandmorin’s watch, Séverine’s bloodstained nightdress, and the knife which had been used 
in both murders. Cabuche’s defence lawyer, from Paris, was also the object of much attention. Lined up on the jury benches sat twelve men of Rouen, trussed in black frock-coats, stout and solemn. 
And when the court entered, there was such a shoving and pushing among the standing public that the President of the Court had at once to threaten to clear the courtroom. 

At last the proceedings began: the jury was sworn in, and a tremor of curiosity once more ran through the crowd as the witnesses were summoned. At the names of Madam Bonnehon and Sir de 
Lachesnaye, heads swivelled; but it was Jacques who particularly interested the ladies, and their eyes followed him as he entered. After that, once the two accused men were present and each seated 
between two gendarmes, they were the object of constant scrutiny: and opinions were exchanged. People thought they looked fierce and mean, like a pair of bandits. Roubaud, in his dark jacket and 
with his tie untidily knotted like that of a gentleman who has gone to seed, surprised people by how old he looked; and his face, fat to bursting, bore a witless air. As for Cabuche, he was just as they 
had imagined him, dressed in a long, blue smock, the very picture of a murderer, with his enormous fists and great, carnivorous jaws, in short just the kind of person one would not wish to come upon 
in the middle of a dark wood. His conduct in the witness-box confirmed this unfavourable impression, and some of his replies provoked vociferous mutterings. Each time the President of the Court 
asked him a question, Cabuche replied that he didn’t know: he did not know how the watch came to be on his premises, he did not know why he had let the real murderer get away; and he stuck to his 
story of this mysterious stranger and how he had heard him dashing off into the night. Then, on being asked about his bestial passion for his unfortunate victim, he had begun to splutter with such 
sudden and violent anger that the two gendarmes had each seized him by the arm: no, no, he hadn't loved her, he hadn’t wanted her, it was all lies, even just wanting her would have made her dirty, 
her, a lady, whereas he’d done time, he lived rough! Then, having calmed down, he had fallen into a sullen silence, replying only with the occasional monosyllable and quite indifferent to the judgement 
that might now be passed upon him. Similarly, Roubaud stuck to what the prosecution called his ‘system’: he related how and why he had killed Grandmorin, and he denied any possible involvement 
in the murder of his wife. But he said it all in broken, almost incoherent sentences, with sudden lapses of memory, his eyes so dull and his voice so indistinct that he seemed at moments to be trying to 
make up the details as he went along. And with the President constantly pressing him and pointing out the inconsistencies in his story, he finally shrugged his shoulders and refused to say more: why 
bother to tell the truth, since it was falsehood that was logical? This attitude of aggressive disdain for the due process of law did him the greatest disservice. People also noticed the complete lack of 
interest which the two accused showed in each other that proved that they were in cahoots; it was all part of the cunning plan which had been followed with extraordinary determination. They claimed 
not to know each other and even accused each other but it was all done just to deceive the court. By the time they had finished being questioned, the verdict was a foregone conclusion, so skilfully had 
the President steered the interrogation, with the result that Roubaud and Cabuche, by falling into the traps which had been set, appeared to have condemned themselves. One or two further witnesses, 
of no importance, were heard that day. By five o’clock the heat had become so unbearable that two ladies fainted. 

But on the following day the greatest excitement was reserved for the examination of certain witnesses in particular. Madam Bonnehon achieved a veritable triumph by her tact and good manners. The 
Company's employees were listened to with interest: Sir Vandorpe, Sir Bessiére, Sir Dabadie, and especially Sir Cauche, who told them at great length how well he knew Roubaud, having often played 
cards with him at the Café du Commerce. Henri Dauvergne repeated his damning testimony, his almost total certainty that while feverish and trying to sleep he had heard the two accused plotting 
together in low voices; and when questioned about Séverine he was discretion itself, intimating that he had loved her but that, knowing her heart to lie elsewhere, he had honourably stood aside. Thus 
when that someone else, Jacques Lantier, was finally called, a buzz went round the courtroom, people stood up to get a better look, and even among the members of the jury there was a marked 
quickening of interest. Quite unperturbed, Jacques leant with both hands on the rail of the witness-box as though he were at work, automatically assuming the pose which he habitually adopted when 
driving his train. This appearance in court that should have troubled him deeply, found him in fact with great lucidity of mind, as if none of this were his concern. He would give his evidence as an 
innocent bystander; for since the crime he had not felt a single tremor, he had never even given the matter a second’s thought, his memory had been wiped clean, and his physical being was in a state 
of perfect equilibrium, of perfect health. Even here, at the rail, he felt neither remorse nor scruple; he was quite without conscience. Immediately his bright, clear eyes had fallen on Roubaud and 
Cabuche. The former he knew to be guilty, and he nodded to him in discreet recognition, heedless of the fact that today he was standing there as the known lover of this man’s wife. Then he smiled at 
Cabuche, the innocent party, whose place in the dock he himself should have been occupying: a decent creature underneath it all, despite his criminal air, a good man whom he'd watched at his work 


and whose hand he had shaken. And with total composure he gave his evidence, replying briefly and clearly to the judge who, having asked him endless questions about his relationship with the victim, 
made him recount his departure from La Croix-de-Maufras, some few hours before the murder, how he had gone to catch the train at Barentin, how he had spent the night at Rouen. Cabuche and 
Roubaud were listening to him, seeming implicitly to confirm his evidence; and at that moment the three men were joined in a communion of unspeakable sadness. There was deathly silence in the 
courtroom, and the members of the jury felt a lump in their throats at this sudden wave of emotion which seemed to have sprung from nowhere: they were witnessing the silent passage of the truth. 
When the President asked him what he thought of the quarryman’s statement about a stranger vanishing into the darkness, Jacques simply shook his head, as though he did not want to make matters 
worse for an accused man. And then something happened which completely overwhelmed those sitting in the courtroom: tears began to well in Jacques’s eyes, brimming over and coursing down his 
cheeks. In just the same way as before, the picture of Séverine had come to him, the picture of that poor, murdered woman as he had last seen her, with her blue eyes open wide, immeasurably wide, 
and her black hair standing on end above her forehead like a helmet of horror. He still adored her. An enormous feeling of compassion had taken hold of him, and he wept for her, copiously, oblivious 
to his crime, oblivious to where he was, amidst all these people. Ladies sobbed, overcome by the emotion; and people were deeply moved at the sight of this lover’s pain while the husband sat there 
dry-eyed. The President having asked the defence if they had any questions for the witness, the lawyers thanked him but declined, and the dazed eyes of the two accused followed Jacques as he 
returned to his seat surrounded by the public’s sympathy. 

The third day of the case was entirely taken up by the public prosecutor's address and the speeches of various counsel. First, the President had presented a summing-up in which, beneath a veneer 
of absolute impartiality, the prosecution charges were particularly emphasized. Following that, the state prosecutor seemed not to be in full command of his talents: usually he spoke with more conviction, 
with a less empty eloquence. This was put down to the heat that was indeed stifling. On the other hand, Cabuche’s defending counsel, the lawyer from Paris, went down very well, though without 
convincing anyone. Roubaud’s defence counsel, a distinguished member of the Rouen bar, tried similarly to extract what advantage he could from his weak case. Quite worn out, the prosecution did 
not even reply. And when the jury retired to consider its verdict, it was only six o’clock; sunlight was still streaming in through the ten windows, and the last rays fell upon their imposts, decorated with 
the arms of the towns of Normandy. The sound of noisy chatter rose towards the ancient gilded ceiling, while brief surges of impatience shook the iron railing that separated the reserved seats from the 
standing public. But a solemn hush fell once more as the jury and the court returned. The verdict accepted the plea of extenuating circumstances, and the bench sentenced the two men to hard labour 
for life. This came as a considerable surprise, and the courtroom began to empty in uproar, while isolated whistles could be heard, as though this were a theatre. 

All over Rouen that evening the sentence was the subject of endless discussion and debate. The general view was that it marked a defeat for Madam Bonnehon and the Lachesnayes. Only the death 
sentence, it seemed, would have satisfied the family; and quite plainly some influence must have been brought to bear from the other side. Already the name of Madam Leboucgq was being quietly 
mentioned; three or four members of the jury were loyal to her. There had been nothing irregular about her husband’s conduct as an assessor, of course; it was just that it did seem as if neither the 
other assessor, Sir Chaumette, nor the President of the Court himself, Sir Desbazeilles, had quite felt themselves to be as much in control of the proceedings as they would have wished. Perhaps the 
jury had simply had scruples, and by accepting the plea of extenuating circumstances had merely yielded to the uncomfortable feeling of doubt which had momentarily run through the courtroom during 
that silent passage of the melancholy truth. Otherwise the whole affair continued to represent a triumph for the examining magistrate, Sir Denizet, since nothing had arisen to detract from his masterly 
piece of work; for the family itself lost much sympathy when the rumour began to circulate that, in order to recover La Croix-de-Maufras, Sir de Lachesnaye, contrary to normal legal practice, was talking 
of bringing an action to have the bequest revoked, despite the death of the legatee that was a surprising thing for a magistrate to be doing. 

Outside the courthouse Jacques was joined by Philoméne, who had stayed on as one of the witnesses; and she refused to leave his side, detaining him in an attempt to spend the night with him in 
Rouen. He was not due back to work until the following day, and he would gladly let her remain with him for dinner in that inn near the station where he claimed to have slept on the night of the crime; 
but he would not be spending the night there, he absolutely had to return to Paris by the 12.50 train. 

‘Incidentally, you'll never guess,’ she told him, as she walked on his arm in the direction of the inn. ‘| would swear that just now | saw a familiar face ... Yes, Pecqueux. And there he was telling me 
again only the other day that no one was going to catch him going to Rouen for the case ... | turned round for a second, and this man—| only saw his back—disappeared into the crowd...’ 

Jacques interrupted her with a shrug. 

‘Pecqueux’s in Paris, on a drinking spree, and only too happy to be having days off because I’ve got leave of absence.’ 

‘Maybe ... Anyway, we'd better be careful, he’s a right brute when he’s in a temper.’ 

She pressed closer to him and added with a backward glance: 

‘And him, the man who’s following us. Do you know him?’ 

Oh, don’t worry ... He’s probably got something to ask me.’ 

It was Misard, who had indeed been following them at a distance since the Rue des Juifs. He, too, had testified, as though half-asleep; and he had remained behind, prowling round after Jacques 
without quite making up his mind to ask him the question which he was evidently anxious to put. When the couple had disappeared into the inn, he went in also and ordered a glass of wine. 

‘Ah, it's you, Misard,’ Jacques called out. ‘And how are things with that new wife of yours?’ 

‘All right, all right,’ growled Misard. ‘Oh, that bitch, she fooled me good and proper, she did. Eh? | told you all about it, didn’t |, the last time | came here?’ 

The story tickled Jacques greatly. La Ducloux, the former waitress with a shady past whom Misard had taken on to mind the level-crossing, had soon noticed him rummaging around everywhere and 
realised that he must be searching for a nest-egg left behind by his late wife; and she had had the brainwave of getting him to marry her by hinting to him, by little nervous giggles and an apparent 
reluctance to tell, that she had found it herself. At first he had nearly throttled her; then, thinking that the thousand francs would elude his grasp yet again if he got rid of her like he’d got rid of the first 
one before getting his hands on them, he had become all cajoling, kindness itself; but she rejected him, didn’t even want him to touch her any more: no, no, once she was his wife, he could have it all, 
her and the money to boot. And he had married her, and she had laughed in his face, telling him how stupid he was, believing anything anyone told him. The best of it, though, was that once she was 
in the know, she had caught the fever herself and now searched as furiously as he. Oh, they'd track them down one day, those elusive thousand francs, now that there were two of them! And they 
searched, and they searched. 

‘So, still nothing?’ asked Jacques teasingly. ‘Isn't she any help to you, then, La Ducloux?’ 

Misard stared at him, and finally he said: 

‘You know where they are, so tell me.’ 

But Jacques began to lose his temper. 

‘| know nothing of the sort, Aunt Phasie gave me nothing. You're not going to accuse me of stealing them, | hope?’ 

‘Oh, so she never gave you anything, eh? Oh no, of course, she didn’t ... Come on, you can see it’s driving me out of my mind. If you know where they are, just tell me.’ 

‘Look, bugger off. And just you watch yourself, or | might start saying a thing or two ... Why don’t you go and have a look in the salt tin, eh? Maybe that's where they are.’ 

Pale, his eyes blazing, Misard stared at him still. It was as though he had had a sudden inspiration. 

‘In the salt tin, yes, of course. There’s a place beneath the drawer where | haven't looked yet.’ 

And hurriedly he paid for his wine and dashed off to see if he could still catch the 7.10. Back there in that little house he would go on searching, for ever. 

That evening after dinner, as they waited for the 12.50 train, Philoméne was determined to take Jacques out, along the dark back streets, into the nearby countryside. It was very close, a real July night, 
sultry and moonless, and her bosom rose with heavy sighs as she wrapped her arms around his neck. Twice she had turned round, thinking she heard footsteps behind them but saw nobody, so thick 
was the darkness. He was finding this oppressive night hard to bear. In the midst of his tranquil state of equilibrium and the perfect state of health which he had been enjoying since the murder, he had 
just now, at table, sensed the return of a distant malaise every time this woman's straying hands had touched him. Tiredness probably, an edginess brought on by the airless atmosphere. And now he 
could feel the agony of desire starting up again within him, stronger than ever, full of nagging terror, as he held her thus against his body. Yet he was completely cured, he had tried the experiment, 
possessing her, coolly and calmly, to make sure. His state of arousal became such that the fear of another attack would already have made him break free of their embrace if the surrounding darkness 
had not reassured him; for he would never, not even in the direst moments of his malady, have struck when he couldn’t see. And suddenly, as they passed a grassy bank along a deserted lane, and 
she pulled him towards her, sinking to the ground, the monstrous urge took hold of him once more, filling him with a raging fury as he groped in the grass for some weapon, a stone, with which to smash 
her skull. Abruptly he leapt to his feet, and already he was careering off into the distance when he heard a man’s voice, a stream of oaths, and a full-scale battle going on. 

‘Ah, you bitch! | waited till the very last moment, | wanted to be sure.’ 

‘It's not true! Let go of me!’ 

‘Ah, so it isn’t true! Oh, he can run away if he wants to, | know who itis, I'll soon find him! ... Take that, you bitch, and just you try telling me again it’s not true!’ 

Jacques was racing through the night, fleeing not from Pecqueux, whom he had just recognized but, mad with grief, from himself. 

What! So one murder had not been enough? He hadn't had his fill with the blood of Séverine as, even that very morning, he had thought he had? Here he was, at it again. Another woman, and another, 
and then still another! As soon as he was sated and another few weeks of torpor went by, his dreadful craving would start up again, he would always require the flesh of woman if it was to be satisfied. 
And now he didn’t even need to see the flesh that tempted him: he had only to feel it all warm in his arms, and already he would be yielding to his murderous lust like a rutting beast, like the wild and 
savage male who rips his females’ stomachs open. There was nothing more to live for: all that remained ahead of him was this black night of limitless despair through which he was now fleeing. 

A few days went by. Jacques had returned to work, avoiding the other railwaymen and reverting to his previous touchy and unsociable ways. War had just been declared,* after some stormy sessions 
in Parliament; and already a skirmish had taken place between outposts that was said to have ended in success. For the past week the transport of troops had left everyone on the railways completely 
exhausted. Regular services had been disrupted, and unscheduled trains continued to cause severe delays; added to which the best drivers had been commandeered to speed up the process of 
reuniting various army corps. And this was why in Le Havre one evening Jacques found himself having to drive, instead of his usual express, an enormous train of eighteen wagons crammed with 
soldiers. 

That evening Pecqueux arrived very drunk at the depot. The day after he had caught Philoméne and Jacques together, he had climbed aboard engine 608 as Jacques’s fireman; and since then he had 
made no reference to the matter, persistently morose and apparently not daring to look his driver in the face. But Jacques could sense his growing resistance, as he refused to obey and responded 
with a low grunt every time he gave him an order. In the end they had stopped speaking to each other altogether. This moving sheet of metal, this little bridge that had once borne them along in such 
harmony, had now become the narrow, perilous strip upon which their rivalry clashed. Their hatred was growing, and they were ready to tear each other to pieces within these few square feet, from 
which the slightest jolt could have sent them flying as they hurtled along at full speed. So this evening, seeing Pecqueux drunk, Jacques was particularly watchful: for he knew he was too sly to get 
angry when sober; drink alone unleashed the beast in him. 

The train, due to leave at about six, was delayed. It was already dark by the time the soldiers were loaded like sheep into the cattle wagons. Planks had simply been nailed across as seats, and the 
men were piled in by the squad, loading the wagons beyond capacity, so that they ended up sitting on top of each other, while one or two remained standing, squeezed in so tight that they could not 
even lift an arm. As soon as they arrived in Paris, another train would be waiting to take them to the Rhine. They were already dropping with exhaustion, dazed by the commotion of departure. But as 
they had all been issued with a tot of spirits and many of them had also done the rounds of the local bars, they were in a state of coarse and over-excited merriment, their eyes bulging and bloodshot. 
And the moment the train began to leave the station, they broke into song. 

Jacques immediately glanced up at the sky, where a storm-haze hid the stars from view. It was going to be a very dark night, not a breath of wind stirred the stifling air; and the breeze made by the 
train's movement, usually so cool, seemed warm. On the dark horizon there were no other lights but the bright sparkles of the signal-lamps. He raised the pressure to take the great incline from Harfleur 
to Saint-Romain. Despite his careful attention over the past few weeks, he was still not master of engine 608: she was still too new, and her moments of caprice and youthful indiscipline continued to 
take him by surprise. That night particularly he could sense how restive and temperamental she was, ready to bolt the moment she was given a few lumps of coal too many. So, with his hand constantly 
on the gear-wheel, he kept his eye on the fire, growing more and more uneasy at his fireman’s demeanour. The little lamp over the water-gauge bathed the platform in a half-light which was turned a 
violet blue by the glow from the firebox door, itself red-hot. He could not see Pecqueux clearly, and twice he had felt something brushing against his legs, as though fingers had been trying to grab him. 
But no doubt these had been no more than the clumsy movements of a drunk, for above the noise of the train he could hear Pecqueux’s loud sneering laughter as he broke up the coal with wild blows 
of his hammer and fought with his shovel. Again and again he kept opening the firebox door and shovelling excessive amounts of fuel on to the grate. 

‘Enough!’ shouted Jacques. 

The other man pretended not to understand, and continued to throw on shovel after shovel; and when Jacques grabbed him by the arm, he turned menacingly, having got the fight he had been asking 
for, in the mounting fury of his drunkenness. 

‘Get your hands off me, or I'll hit you! ... | like going fast like this!’ 


The train was now running at top speed across the plateau which stretches from Bolbec to Motteville. It was due to proceed directly to Paris without stopping, except at the appointed places to take on 
water. Its enormous mass—eighteen wagons all laden, crammed tight, with human livestock—traversed the dark countryside in one long roll of thunder. And these men being carted off to the slaughter 
were singing, singing their heads off, and so loudly that it drowned out the noise of the wheels. 

Jacques had kicked the firebox door shut. Then, adjusting the injector and still controlling himself, he said: 

‘The fire’s too high ... Why don’t you sleep it off if you’re drunk.’ 

Pecqueux promptly opened the door again and madly shovelled on more coal, as though he wanted the whole engine to explode. This was open revolt, wilful disobedience, a passionate anger that no 
longer cared about all these human lives. And when Jacques bent down to lower the ashpan rod himself, so as at least to reduce the draught, the fireman suddenly seized him round the body and tried 
to push him backwards, to throw him out on to the line with one frantic shove. 

‘You bastard! So that’s it? ... Clever, eh? And then you could say I'd fallen off, you cunning bugger!’ 

He had saved himself by grabbing on to the edge of the tender, and they both tried to recover their footing as the struggle continued on the little metal bridge that was violently bouncing up and down. 
Their teeth clenched, they spoke no further as each tried to push the other out through the narrow opening which was closed off by no more than a single iron bar. But it was not easy, with the engine 
still hurtling forwards, devouring the track; and as Barentin shot past and the train plunged into the Malaunay tunnel, they were still locked tight in combat, scrabbling in the coal and banging their heads 
against the water tank, trying to avoid the red-hot door of the firebox that scorched their legs every time they extended them. For a moment Jacques thought that if he could just get up, he would shut 
off the regulator and pull the whistle for help, in the hope that someone might free him from this raging madman, who was crazed with drunkenness and jealousy. Being the smaller of the two he was 
getting weaker, and he now despaired of finding the strength to throw him off; he was already beaten, and he could feel the terror of his imminent fall rippling through his hair. As he made one last effort 
and stretched out a groping hand, Pecqueux realised what he was up to, braced his back, and picked Jacques up like a child. ‘Ah, so you want to stop, do you? ... But you took my woman ... So here 
we are, it’s time you got what's coming.’ And on the engine raced, onward and onward: the train had just emerged from the tunnel with a great roar, and now it was continuing on its way across the 
dark, empty countryside. They went through Malaunay station in such a flash that the assistant station-master, who was standing on the platform, did not even see the two men fighting to the death as 
the thunderbolt carried them off into the distance. But with one last shove Pecqueux pushed Jacques out; and Jacques, feeling the void beneath him, desperately hung on to Pecqueux’s neck, and so 
tightly that he dragged him down with him. There were two terrible screams that mingled and then ceased. Falling together, and sucked under the wheels by the sheer speed of the train, they were 
hacked and chopped to pieces as they clung fast in their terrible embrace, they who had for so long lived as brothers. They were found later, decapitated, their feet severed, two bleeding trunks still 
locked together as though intent on squeezing the life out of each other. And on the engine raced, now out of control, onward and onward. At last this restive, temperamental thing could yield to the 
wild energy of youth, like a young filly, still unbroken, who has slipped the clutches of her groom and gone galloping off across the open plain. There was water in the boiler, and the firebox that had 
just been stoked, was all ablaze; and as the pressure rose wildly during the first half hour, so the engine reached a terrifying speed. The chief guard must have succumbed to exhaustion and dropped 
off to sleep. The soldiers, whose drunkenness was increased by their being thus piled on top of each other, suddenly grew merry at this furious onrush and sang even more loudly. They shot through 
Maromme like lightning. The whistle no longer sounded as they approached signals or went through stations. It was the forward charge of a beast putting its head down in dumb deliberation and 
brushing all obstacles aside. And on she raced, ever onward, as though increasingly maddened by the strident shriek of her own breath. At Rouen they were supposed to take on water; and station 
onlookers froze in horror to see this lunatic train flashing past in a swirl of smoke and flame, the engine without driver or fireman, and the cattle wagons full of soldier-boys yelling patriotic songs. They 
were off to war, and all this speed was so they could get there sooner, to the banks of the Rhine. The railway staff had simply stood there open-mouthed, waving their arms. And at once the cry went 
up: unchecked and left to itself, this train would never have a clear run through Sotteville station that, like all large depots, was always blocked by shunting and cluttered with rolling-stock. And they 
rushed to telegraph a warning. As it happened, there was a goods train on the line there which could be backed into a shed. Already, in the distance, they could hear the runaway monster tearing 
towards them. It had raced through the two tunnels soon after Rouen, and was approaching at a furious speed, like some prodigious, irresistible force that nothing now could stop. And it tore through 
Sotteville station, slipping unscathed between the obstacles before plunging back into the darkness, where its thunder gradually faded. But by now every telegraph bell along the line was ringing, and 
every heart beat faster at the news of this ghost train that had just been seen passing through Rouen and Sotteville. People were afraid: there was an express travelling further up the line, it would 
surely be caught. Like a wild boar charging through a forest, the train continued on its way, oblivious to red signals and detonators alike. At Oissel it nearly collided with a pilot-engine; it brought terror 
to Pont-de-l’Arche, for its speed showed no sign of slackening. Once more it vanished, and on it raced, onward and onward into the dark night, bound they knew not where, simply onward. What did it 
matter what victims it crushed in its path! Was it not, after all, heading into the future, heedless of the blood that was spilled? And on it sped through the darkness, driverless, like some blind, deaf beast 
turned loose upon the field of death, onward and onward, laden with its freight of cannon-fodder, with these soldiers, already senseless with exhaustion and drink, still singing away. 
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Out on the open plain, on a starless, ink-dark night, a lone man was following the highway from Marchiennes to Montsou,! ten kilometres of paved road that cut directly across the fields of beet. He 
could not make out even the black ground in front of him, and he was aware of the vast, flat horizon only from the March wind blowing in broad, sweeping gusts as though across a sea, bitterly cold 
after its passage over league upon league of marsh and bare earth. Not a single tree blotted the skyline, and the road rolled on through the blinding spume of darkness, unswerving, like a pier. 

The man had left Marchiennes around two o’clock in the morning. He walked with long strides, shivering in his threadbare cotton jacket and his corduroy trousers. A small bundle, tied up in a check 
handkerchief, was evidently an encumbrance; and he pressed it to his side, first with one arm, then with the other, so that he could thrust both hands — numb, chapped hands lashed raw by the east 
wind — deep into his pockets. Homeless and out of work, he had only one thing on his vacant mind: the hope that the cold would be less severe once day had broken. He had been walking like this for 
an hour when, two kilometres outside Montsou, he saw some red fires over to his left, three braziers burning out in the open as though suspended in mid-air. At first he hesitated, suddenly afraid; but 
then he could not resist the painful urge to warm his hands for a moment. 

A sunken path led away from the road, and the vision vanished. To the man’s right was a wooden fence, more like a wall, made from thick planks and running alongside a railway line; to his left rose a 
grass embankment topped by a jumble of gables, apparently the low, uniform roof-tops of a village. He walked on a further two hundred paces or so. Abruptly, at a turn in the path, the fires reappeared 
close by him but he was still at a loss to explain how they could be burning so high up in this dead sky, like smouldering moons. But at ground level something else had caught his attention, some large, 
heavy mass, a huddled heap of buildings from which rose the outline of a factory chimney. Gleams of light could be seen here and there through grime-coated windows, while outside five or six paltry 
lanterns hung from a series of wooden structures whose blackened timbers seemed to be vaguely aligned in the shape of gigantic trestles. From the midst of this fantastical apparition, wreathed in 
smoke and darkness, rose the sound of a solitary voice; long, deep gasps of puffing steam, invisible to the eye. 

And then the man realised that it was a coal-mine. His misgivings returned. What was the point? There wouldn't be any work. Eventually, instead of heading towards the buildings, he ventured to climb 
the spoil-heap to where the three coal fires stood burning in cast-iron baskets, offering warmth and light to people as they went about their work. The stonemen must have worked late, because the 
spoil was still being removed. He could now hear the banksmen pushing their trains of coal-tubs along the top of the trestles, and in the light from each fire he could see moving shadows tipping up 
each tub. 

‘Hallo,’ he said, as he walked towards one of the braziers. 

Standing with his back to it was the driver, an old man in a purple woollen jersey and a rabbit-skin cap. His horse, a large yellow animal, stood waiting with the immobility of stone as the six tubs it had 
just hauled up were emptied. The workman in charge of the tippler, a skinny, red-headed fellow, was taking his time about it and looked half asleep as he activated the lever. Above them the wind was 
blowing harder than ever, gusting in great icy blasts like the strokes of a scythe. 

‘Hallo,’ the driver replied. 

There was a silence. Sensing the wariness with which he was being observed, the man introduced himself at once. 

‘lm Etienne Lantier, I'm a mechanic. | don’t suppose there’s any work here?” 

The fire lit up his features; he must have been about twenty-one, a handsome, swarthy sort, thin-limbed but strong-looking all the same. 

The driver, reassured, shook his head. 

‘No, no work for a mechanic ...We had two of them come by yesterday. There’s nothing to be had.’ 

A sudden squall interrupted the two men. Then, pointing down at the dark huddle of buildings at the foot of the spoil-heap, Etienne asked: 

‘It is a coal-pit, isn’t it?’ 

This time the old man was unable to reply, choked by a violent fit of coughing. At length he spat, and his spittle left a black stain on the crimson ground. 

‘Yes, it's a pit all right. Le Voreux 2 ...Look, the miners’ village is just over there.’ 

It was his turn to point, and he gestured through the darkness to the village whose roof-tops Etienne had glimpsed earlier. But the six tubs were empty now, and so the old man followed after them on 
his stiff rheumatic legs, not even needing to crack the whip: his big yellow horse had set off automatically and was plodding forward between the rails, hauling the tubs behind it. A fresh gust of wind 
ruffled its coat. 

Le Voreux was now emerging as though from a landscape of dream, and while he lingered at the brazier warming his sore, chapped hands, Etienne took in the scene. He was able to locate each part 
of the pit: the screening-shed with its asphalt roof; the headgear over the pit-shaft; the huge engine-house; and the square tower containing the drainage-pump. Hunkered in a hollow in the ground, 
with its squat brick buildings and a chimney that poked up like a menacing horn, the pit looked to him like some monstrous and voracious beast crouching there ready to gobble everyone up. As he 
stared at it, he began thinking about himself and the vagrant life he had been living for the past week in search of work: he saw himself back in Lille, in his railway workshop, hitting his boss and being 
fired and then getting turned away wherever he went. On Saturday he had arrived in Marchiennes. He had heard there was work at Les Forges, the ironworks; but there’d been nothing, neither at Les 
Forges nor at Sonneville’s, and he’d had to spend the Sunday hidden under a woodpile in a cartwright’s yard, from where the watchman had just evicted him at two o'clock that morning. He had nothing, 
not a penny to his name, not even a crust of bread. So what was he supposed to do now, wandering the highways and byways like this with nowhere to go and not even the slightest idea where to find 
shelter from the wind? Yes, it was a pit all right: he could see the paved yard in the light of the few lanterns hanging there, and the sudden opening of a door had allowed him a glimpse of the boiler 
fires blazing with light. Gradually he worked out what everything was, even that noise of the pump letting off steam, a slow, deep, insistent puffing that sounded as though the monster were congested 
and fighting for breath. 

Hunched over his machine, the tippler-operator had not even looked up at Etienne, who was just going over to pick up his small bundle where he had dropped it when a fit of coughing signalled the 
return of the driver. He and his yellow horse could be seen slowly emerging from the darkness, having hauled up six more tub-loads. 

‘Are there any factories in Montsou?’ Etienne asked. 

The old man spat black phlegm and shouted back above the wind: 

‘Oh, we've got the factories all right. You should have seen them three or four years ago. Things were humming then. You couldn't find enough men to work in them, and folk had never earned as much 
in their lives ...And here we all are having to tighten our belts again. Things are in a bad way round these parts now, what with people being laid off and workshops closing down all over the place 
...Well, maybe it isn’t the Emperor's fault but what does he want to go off fighting in America: for? Not to mention the animals that are dying of cholera,‘ and the people too for that matter.’ 

Both men continued to share their grievances in short, breathless bursts of speech. Etienne described his week of fruitless searching. What was he supposed to do? Starve to death? The roads would 
soon be full of beggars. Yes, the old man agreed, things weren't looking good at all. In God’s name, it just wasn’t right turning so many Christian souls out on to the streets like that. 

‘There’s no meat some days.’ 

‘Even bread would do!’ 

‘That's true. If only we had some bread!’ 

Their voices were lost in the bleak howl of the wind as squalling gusts snatched their words away. 

‘It's like this,’ the driver continued at the top of his voice, turning to face south. ‘In Montsou over there...’ 


Stretching out his hand once more, he indicated various invisible points in the darkness, naming each one as he did so. Over in Montsou the Fauvelle sugar-refinery was still working but the Hoton 
refinery had just laid off some of its men, and of the remainder only the Dutilleul flour-mill and the factory at Bleuze that made cables for the mines were managing to keep going. Then, with a broad 
sweep towards the north, his arm took in a whole half of the horizon: the Sonneville construction works had received only a third of its usual number of orders; of the three blast-furnaces at the ironworks 
in Marchiennes only two were lit; and at the Gagebois glass factory there was the threat of a strike because there'd been talk of reducing the men’s wages. 
‘| know, | know,’ said the young man as each place was identified. ‘I’ve just been there.’ 
‘The rest of us are all right so far,’ the driver added. ‘But the pits have cut their production. And look at La Victoire over there. Only two batteries of coke-ovens still going.’ 
He spat and departed once more behind his sleepy horse, having harnessed it to the empty tubs. 
Etienne now looked out over the whole region. It was still pitch black but the driver’s hand seemed to have imbued the darkness with misery and suffering, and the young man intuitively felt its presence 
all around him in the limitless expanse. Was that not the cry of famine he could hear being borne along on the March wind as it swept across this featureless countryside? The gale was blowing even 
more furiously now, and it was as though it were bringing the death of labour in its wake, a time of want that would take the lives of many men. And Etienne scanned the horizon trying to pierce the 
gloom, at once desperate to see and yet fearful of what he might find. 
Everything remained sunk in darkness, concealed by the obliterating night; all he could make out, in the far distance, were the blast-furnaces and the coke-ovens. These last, batteries of a hundred 
slanting chimneys, stood all in a line like ramps of red flame; while the two towering furnaces, further over to the left, blazed with a blue light like giant torches in the middle of the sky. It was a melancholy 
sight, like watching a building on fire; and the only suns to rise on this menacing horizon were these, the fires that burn at night in a land of iron and coal. 
‘Are you from Belgium, then?’ Etienne heard the driver asking behind him when he next returned. 
This time he had brought up only three tubs. They might as well be emptied: there was a problem with the extraction cage, where a nut had broken off a bolt, and work would be held up for a quarter 
of an hour or more. At the foot of the spoil-heap silence had fallen, and the trestles no longer shook with the constant rumble of the banksmen’s tubs. All that could be heard was the distant sound of 
metal being hammered somewhere down in the pit. 
‘No, I’m from the south,’ the young man replied. 
Having emptied the tubs, the man in charge of the tippler had sat down on the ground, delighted by the hold-up; but he remained fiercely taciturn and simply looked up at the driver with wide, 
expressionless eyes as though somehow put out by so much talking. For indeed the driver was not usually given to such expansiveness. He must have liked the look of this stranger and felt one of 
those sudden urges to confide that sometimes make old people talk to themselves out loud. 
‘I'm from Montsou,’ he said. ‘The name's Bonnemort.’ 
‘Is that some kind of nickname?’ asked Etienne in surprise. 
The old man chuckled contentedly and gestured towards Le Voreux: 
‘Yes, it is ... They've dragged me out of there three times now, barely in one piece. Once with my hair all singed, once full to the gills with earth, and once with my belly full of water, all swollen like a 
frog's ...So when they saw that | just refused to pop my clogs, they called me Bonnemort, for a laugh.’= 
His mirth came louder still, like the screech of a pulley in need of oil, and eventually degenerated into a terrible fit of coughing. The light from the brazier was now shining fully on his large head, with its 
few remaining white hairs and a flat, ghostly pale face that was stained with bluish blotches. He was a short man, with an enormous neck; his legs bulged outwards, and he had long arms with square 
hands that hung down to his knees. Otherwise, just like his horse standing there motionless and apparently untroubled by the wind, he seemed to be made of stone and appeared oblivious to the cold 
and the howling gale that was whistling round his ears. When finally, with one deep rasping scrape of the throat, he had finished coughing, he spat by the foot of the brazier, and the earth turned black. 
Etienne looked at him and then at the stain he had just made on the ground. 
‘So,’ he went on, ‘have you been working at the pit for long?’ 
Bonnemort spread his arms wide. 
‘Long? | should say! ...I wasn’t even eight years old the first time | went down a mine. It was Le Voreux, as it happens. And today I’m fifty-eight. You work it out ...I've done every job there is down 
there. Simple pit-boy to start with, then putter once | was strong enough to push the tubs, and then hewer for eighteen years. After that, because of my damned legs, they put me on maintenance work, 
filling in seams, repairing the roads, that sort of thing, until the day they had to bring me up and give me a surface job because the doctor said otherwise I'd ‘ave stayed down there for good. So five 
years ago they made me a driver ...Not bad, eh? Fifty years working at the pit, and forty-five of them underground!’ 
As he spoke, flaming coals would now and again fall from the brazier and cast a gleam of blood-red light across his pallid face. 
‘And then they tell me to call ita day,’ he went on. ‘Not likely. They must think I’m daft! ...l can manage another two years all right, till I'm sixty, so | get the pension of a hundred and eighty francs. If | 
was to pack it in now, they'd turn round and give me the one at a hundred and fifty. Cunning buggers! ...Anyway, I'm as fit as a fiddle, apart from my legs. It’s the water that’s got under my skin, you 
see, what with getting soaked all the time down at the coal-face. Some days | can’t even put one foot in front of the other without screaming the place down.’ 
He was interrupted by another fit of coughing. 
‘And that's what makes you cough as well?’ asked Etienne. 
But he shook his head fiercely. When he could speak, he continued: 
‘No, no, | caught a cold, last month. | never used to cough but now | just can’t get rid of it ...And the funny part is | keep coughing this stuff up. More and more of it.’ 
Arasp rose in his throat, and he spat black phlegm. 
‘Is it blood?’ Etienne asked, eventually daring to put the question. 
Slowly Bonnemort wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. 
‘It's coal ...'ve got enough coal inside this carcass of mine to keep me warm for the rest of my days. And it’s five whole years since | was last down the mine. Seems | was storing it up without even 
knowing. Ah well, it’s a good preservative!’ 
There was silence; the distant, rhythmic sound of hammering could be heard coming from the pit, and the moan of the wind continued to sweep past, like a cry of hunger and exhaustion rising from the 
depths of the night. Standing beside the startled flickering of the flames, the old man went on, lowering his voice as he revisited his memories. Oh yes indeed! He and his family were old hands at 
cutting the coal! They'd been working for the Montsou Mining Company ever since the beginning, and that was a long time ago, one hundred and six years to be precise. It was his grandfather, 
Guillaume Maheu, then a lad of fifteen, who had discovered soft coal at Réquillart that had become the Company's first pit but was now just an old disused shaft, over near the Fauvelle sugar-refinery. 
That much was common knowledge, and proof was that the new seam had been called the Guillaume seam, after his grandfather's Christian name. He hadn't known him himself but he’d been a big 
man by all accounts, and very strong. Died in his bed at the age of sixty. Then there was his father, Nicolas Maheu, known as Maheu the Red. He'd died when he was barely forty, at Le Voreux, back 
when they were still sinking the shaft; a rock-fall it was, completely flattened him, swallowed him whole, bones, flesh, blood, the lot. Two of his uncles and then, later on, his own three brothers had all 
lost their lives down there. As for him, Vincent Maheu, he’d managed to escape more or less unscathed, apart from his gammy legs, that is, and everyone thought him a clever bastard for doing so. But 
what else could you do? You had to work, and this was simply what they did, from father to son, the same as they’d have done any other job. And now here was his own son, Toussaint Maheu, working 
himself to death down the pit, and his grandsons too, and everybody else who lived over there in the village. A hundred and six years of cutting coal, first the old men, then the kids, and all for the same 
boss. There weren't many bourgeois, were there, who could trace their ancestry for you quite so neatly? 
‘So long as we've got something to eat!’ Etienne muttered again. 
‘That's just what I say. As long as there’s bread to eat, we'll survive.’ 
Bonnemort fell silent, his gaze directed towards the village where gleams of light were beginning to appear one after the other. 
Four o'clock was chiming on the Montsou clock-tower. The cold was getting even sharper. 
‘So it’s rich then, is it, this Company of yours?’ Etienne went on. 
The old man’s shoulders rose in a shrug and then sagged as though beneath an avalanche of gold coins. 
‘Oh, yes, it’s rich all right ...though maybe not as rich as the one next door, the one at Anzin.£ But it’s got millions and millions all the same ...They’ve lost count. Nineteen pits they have, with thirteen 
producing coal - like Le Voreux, La Victoire, Crévecceur, Mirou, Saint-Thomas, Madeleine, Feutry-Cantel and the others — and then six for drainage or ventilation, like Réquillart ... fen thousand workers, 
concessions stretching over sixty-seven communes, a production level of five thousand tons a day, a railway linking all the pits, and workshops, and factories! ...Oh, yes, there’s plenty of money around 
all right!’ 
The big yellow horse pricked his ears at the sound of tubs rumbling across the trestles. They must have fixed the cage down below, the banksmen had returned to work. As he hamessed his horse for 
the downward journey, the driver added softly, addressing the animal: 
‘Mustn’t get into the habit of standing about nattering, eh, you lazy old thing! ...If Sir Hennebeau knew how you were wasting your time!’ 
Etienne was staring pensively into the night. 
‘So the mine belongs to Sir Hennebeau, does it?’ he asked. 
‘No,’ the old man explained. ‘He’s only the colliery manager. He gets paid just like the rest of us.’ 
The young man pointed towards the vast expanse of darkness: 
‘So who owns all this, then?’ 
But Bonnemort was temporarily seized by another coughing fit of such violence that he could not catch his breath. At length, having spat and wiped the black spittle from his lips, he answered above 
the strengthening wind: 
‘What's that? Who owns it all? ... Nobody knows exactly ...People just...’ 
And with a wave of his hand he gestured towards an indeterminate point in the gloom, a remote, unknown place inhabited by these ‘people’ on whose behalf the Maheu family had been working the 
seams for over a century. 
His voice had assumed a tone of almost religious awe, as though he were talking about some forbidden temple that concealed the squat and sated deity to whom they all offered up their flesh but whom 
no one had ever seen. 
‘But if we at least had enough to eat,’ Etienne said for the third time, without apparent connection. 
‘That's true enough! If there was always enough bread to eat, we'd be laughing!’ 
The horse had set off, and the driver in turn disappeared, dragging his ailing limbs. The tippler-operator had not stirred and continued to sit there hunched in a ball, his chin thrust between his knees, 
staring into the void with wide, expressionless eyes. Etienne picked up his bundle but lingered a while longer. He could feel the icy blasts of wind on his back while his chest roasted in the heat from 
the fire. Perhaps he should try at the pit all the same, the old man might be mistaken; and anyway he was past caring now, he’d take whatever they gave him. Where else could he go, what else could 
he do, when so many people roundabout were starving and out of work? Was he to end up like a stray dog, a dead carcass lying behind some wall or other? And yet something made him hesitate, a 
fear of Le Voreux itself, out here in the middle of this open plain that lay buried in thick darkness. With each gust the force of the wind seemed to increase, as if it were blowing in from an ever-widening 
horizon. No dawn paled the dead sky; there was only the blaze of the tall blast-furnaces and the coke-ovens, turning the darkness blood red but shining no light into the unknown. And Le Voreux, 
crouching like some evil beast at the bottom of its lair, seemed to hunker down even further, puffing and panting in increasingly slow, deep bursts as if it were struggling to digest its meal of human 
flesh. 

240 
Surrounded by the fields of com and beet, the mining village called 240! lay sleeping beneath the black sky. One could just make out the four huge blocks of little back-to-back houses, all geometrically 
arranged in parallel lines like the blocks of a barracks or a hospital and separated by three broad avenues of equal-sized gardens. And across the deserted plateau all that could be heard was the 
moaning of the wind as it blew through the broken lattice fences. At the Maheus’ house, Number Sixteen in the second block, nothing stirred. Thick darkness filled the one and only first-floor room: it 
bore down like a crushing weight on the people sleeping there, whose presence could be felt rather than seen as they lay crowded together, their mouths open, stunned by exhaustion. Despite the 
bitter cold outside, the air was heavy with the warmth of the living, that stuffy heat to be found in even the best-kept bedrooms, with its reek of the human herd. The cuckoo clock downstairs struck four 
but still nothing, only the faint whistle of breathing and the deeper sound of two people snoring. And then, all of a sudden, it was Catherine who rose first. In her tiredness she had counted the four 


chimes as usual, through the floorboards but without finding the strength to rouse herself completely. Then, having swung her legs out of bed, she groped about and finally struck a match to light the 
candle. But she remained seated, her head so heavy that it slumped back between her shoulders, yielding to an irresistible desire to fall back on to the bolster. The candle now lit up the square room 
that had two windows and was filled with three beds. There was a wardrobe, a table and two chairs made of seasoned walnut whose smoky-brown colour stood out starkly against the walls that were 
painted bright yellow. And that was all, apart from some clothes hanging on nails and a jug standing on the tiled floor next to a red earthenware dish that served as a basin. In the bed on the left, 
Zachary, the eldest, a lad of twenty-one, lay beside his brother Jeanlin, who was nearly eleven; in the bed on the right, two little ones, Lenore and Henri, the first aged six, the other four, lay in each 
other’s arms; while the third bed was shared by Catherine and her sister Alzire, aged nine, who was so puny for her age that Catherine wouldn't even have felt her next to her had it not been for the 
sickly child’s hunchback that kept digging into her. The glass-panelled door to the bedroom stood open, and one could see the landing beyond, a kind of alcove in which their father and mother occupied 
the fourth bed. Next to it they had had to install the cradle of the latest addition to the family, Estelle, who was barely three months old. Catherine made a supreme effort to force herself awake. She 
stretched and then ran her taut fingers through the tousled red hair that fell over her forehead and down the nape of her neck. She was of slight build for a fifteen-year-old, and all that could be seen 
outside the tight sheath of her nightshirt were her bluish feet that looked as though they had been tattooed with coal, and her delicate arms whose milky whiteness stood out against her sallow 
complexion, itself already ruined by constant scrubbings with black soap. Her mouth that was a little large, opened in a final yawn to reveal a fine array of teeth set in pale, anaemic gums. Her grey 
eyes watered as she struggled to stay awake, and they held such an expression of pain and exhaustion that her whole body seemed to be swelling with fatigue. But a growling sound came from the 
landing as, in a voice thick with sleep, Maheu muttered: ‘God! Is it that time already ...Is that you, Catherine?’ 

‘Yes, Dad ...The clock downstairs has just struck.’ 

‘Hurry up then, you lazy girl! If you hadn't spent all Sunday night dancing, you could have got us up earlier ... Anyone would think we didn’t have a job of work to go to!’ 

He grumbled on but gradually sleep overtook him again; his reproaches became muddled and eventually subsided to be replaced by a new bout of snoring. 

The girl moved about the room in her nightshirt, barefoot on the tiled floor. As she passed Henri and Lenore’s bed, she covered them with the blanket that had slipped off the bed; neither woke up, 
since both were lost to the world in the deep sleep of children. Alzire had opened her eyes and rolled over without a word to occupy the warm spot left by her elder sister. 

‘Come on, Zachary! You, too, Jeanlin,’ Catherine repeated, standing by her two brothers who each lay sprawled on his front with his nose in the bolster. 

She had to grab the older of the two by the shoulder and shake him; and then, while he was muttering insults under his breath, she decided to strip the sheet off the bed. She thought this was a great 
joke and began to laugh at the sight of the two of them flailing about with bare legs. 

‘Stop messing about. Leave me be!’ grumbled Zachary crossly after he had sat up. ‘It’s not funny ...And now we’ve bloody got to get up!’ 

He was a thin, gangling type of fellow, with a long face smudged by the beginnings of a beard and with the same yellow hair and anaemic pallor as the rest of his family. His nightshirt had ridden up 
round his stomach and he pulled it down, not for decency’s sake but because he was cold. 

‘The clock downstairs has gone four,’ Catherine repeated. ‘Come on, get a move on! Father's getting angry.’ 

Jeanlin, who had curled up again in a ball, shut his eyes and said: 

‘Get lost. I'm asleep.’ 

Once more she gave a good-natured laugh. He was so small, with his frail limbs and huge joints swollen from scrofula,2 that she gathered him up in her arms. But he tried to wriggle free, and his face 
-awan, wrinkled, monkey-like mask pierced by two green eyes and widened by two large ears — was white with rage at his own weakness. He said nothing, and bit her on the right breast. 

‘Little bastard!’ she muttered, stifling a cry and putting him down. 

Alzire had not gone back to sleep but lay there silently with the sheet pulled up to her chin. With her clever, sick-child eyes she watched as her sister and brothers now got dressed. Another quarrel 
broke out over by the basin when the two boys shoved Catherine aside because she was taking too long to wash. Night-shirts were abandoned as, still half asleep, they relieved themselves, without 
embarrassment, as easy and natural with each other as a litter of puppies who have grown up together. In the end Catherine was ready first. She slipped on her miner's trousers, donned her cloth 
jacket, and fastened her blue cap? over her hair-bun; and in her clean Monday clothes she looked just like a little man. Nothing of her own sex remained, only the gentle sway of the hips. 

‘The old man’s going to be really pleased to find the bed unmade when he gets back,’ Zachary said grumpily. ‘I'll tell him it was you, you know.’ 

The ‘old man’ was Bonnemort, their grandfather, who worked nights and so slept by day, with the result that the bed never got cold. There was always someone snoring away in it. 

Without a word of reply Catherine had already begun to straighten and smooth the blanket. By now noises could be heard coming from the neighbouring house, on the other side of the wall. These 
brick constructions put up by the Company were cheaply built, and the walls were so thin that one could hear the slightest sound. Everyone lived cheek by jowl, from one end of the village to the other; 
and none of life’s intimacies remained hidden, not even from the children. Stairs shook with heavy footsteps, and then there was a gentle thud, followed by a contented sigh. 

‘As usual!’ said Catherine. ‘Down goes Levaque, and up comes Bouteloup. La Levaque here we come!’ 

Jeanlin sniggered, and even Alzire’s eyes shone. Each morning they shared the same joke about the threesome next door, where a hewer was renting a room out to one of the stone-men that meant 
that the wife could have two men, one for the night and one for the day. 

‘Philoméne’s coughing,’ Catherine went on, after listening for a moment. 

She was talking about the Levaques’ eldest daughter, a tall girl of nineteen, who was Zachary’s girlfriend and had already had two children by him. As if that was not enough, she had such a weak 
chest that she had never been able to work down the mine and worked instead in the screening-shed. 

‘Pah! Philoméne!’ Zachary retorted. ‘Fat lot she cares, she’s asleep! ... It's disgusting, it really is, lying in like that till six in the morning.’ 

He was in the middle of pulling on his trousers when suddenly an idea occurred to him and he opened the window. Outside in the darkness the village was waking, and lights were going on one by one, 
visible between the slats of the shutters. There was another argument: as Zachary leaned out to see if he could spot the overman from Le Voreux emerging from the Pierrons’ house opposite, where 
people said he was sleeping with Pierron’s wife, his sister shouted at him that Pierron had been working on the day shift at pit-bottom since yesterday and that therefore Dansaert would obviously not 
have been able to spend the night there. Gusts of icy-cold air were blowing into the room, and the two of them were angrily insisting on the accuracy of their information when there was a sudden 
wailing and screaming. It was Estelle in her cot, who had been disturbed by the cold. 

Maheu woke up at once. What on earth was the matter with him? Here he was going back to sleep like some good-for-nothing layabout. And he swore so savagely that the children in the next room 
did not breathe another word. Zachary and Jeanlin finished washing, slowly, for both of them were already weary. Alzire kept staring, wide-eyed. The two little ones, Lenore and Henri, still lay wrapped 
in each other's arms, both of them breathing in the same short breaths; neither had stirred an inch, despite the racket. 

‘Catherine! Bring me the candle!’ shouted Maheu. 

She was just finishing buttoning up her jacket, and she carried the candle into her parents’ room, leaving her brothers to hunt for their clothes in the modicum of light coming through the door. Her father 
jumped out of bed. Catherine did not wait but groped her way downstairs in her thick woollen stockings and lit another candle in the parlour, in order to make the coffee. The family’s clogs were lined 
up under the dresser. 

‘Will you be quiet, you little brat!’ Maheu shouted again, infuriated by Estelle’s continual screaming. 

He was short like Grandpa Bonnemort, of whom he offered a stouter version, with the same large head and flat, pallid face, topped by close-cropped yellow hair. The baby was wailing even more loudly 
now, terrified by the big, gnarled arms swinging about above her. 

‘Leave her be! You know she won't be quiet,’ said La Maheude, stretching out in the middle of the bed. 

She, too, had just woken up, and she began to complain about how ridiculous it was that she never seemed to get a proper night's sleep. Why couldn't they all leave quietly? Buried beneath the blanket, 
all that could be seen of her was her long face with its broad features that had a certain heavy beauty but which, at the age of thirty-nine, had already been disfigured by her life of poverty and the seven 
children she had borne. With her eyes fixed on the ceiling she spoke slowly as her husband got dressed. Neither of them heeded the little girl who was crying so hard that she was nearly choking. 
‘Look, I’m down to my last sou, you know, and it’s still only Monday. There are another six days to go till the fortnight’s up! ...We just can’t go on like this. You bring in nine francs® between you, all told. 
Well, how am | supposed to manage on that, | ask you? There are ten of us living here.’ 

‘What d’you mean, nine francs?’ Maheu objected. ‘Me and Zachary get three that makes six ...Catherine and Father get two that makes four; four and six make ten ...And Jeanlin, he gets one that 
makes eleven.’ 

‘Eleven, yes but then there are the Sundays and the days when there’s no work ...It's never more than nine, believe me.’ 

Busy searching for his leather belt on the floor, he made no reply. Then, as he stood up, he said: 

‘You can’t grumble, though. At least I’m still fit. There’s a few of them at forty-two who get transferred to doing maintenance work.’ 

‘That's as may be, love but it earns us no more, does it? ...So what on earth am | going to do? You haven't got anything, have you?’ 

‘Two sous.’ 

‘Oh, keep them, buy yourself a beer ...But my God, seriously, what am | going to do? Six days? That’s ages. We owe Maigrat sixty francs. He threw me out of his shop the other day ...which won't stop 
me going back there but if he insists that no means no...’ 

And La Maheude went on in the same gloomy tone, never moving her head but closing her eyes from time to time to blot out the sorry light of the candle. She told him how there was no food in the 
cupboard, and how the little ones kept asking for bread and butter, how there was no coffee left, and how the water gave you colic, and about the long days spent trying to cheat their hunger with boiled 
cabbage leaves. Bit by bit she had been obliged to raise her voice to make herself heard above Estelle’s wailing that was becoming intolerable. Maheu seemed suddenly to hear her again and, quite 
beside himself, he grabbed the little girl out of her cradle and threw her down on her mother’s bed, spluttering with rage: 

‘Here, take her, before | throttle the living daylights out of her! ...Bloody child! It has all it wants, it's got a breast to feed it, and then it complains louder than all the rest!’ 

Estelle had indeed begun to feed. Having vanished beneath the blanket, she was soothed by the warmth of the bed, and all that could be heard of her now was the faint sound of greedy sucking. 
‘Didn't the bourgeois at La Piolaine tell you to go and see them?’ Maheu continued after a while. 

His wife pulled a face as if to say she didn’t hold out much hope there. 

‘Yes, they know me. They give clothes to the children of the poor ...All right, I'll take Lenore and Henri round to see them this morning. If only they'd just give me five francs® instead.’ 

Silence fell once more. Maheu was now dressed and ready. He stood there motionless for a moment, and then finally he muttered: 

‘Well, what can we do? It's how things are. See what you can manage for the soup ...Standing here talking about it isn’t going to do any good. I’d do better to get to work.’ 

‘You're right,’ La Maheude replied. ‘Blow the candle out, will you? I'd rather not see things too clearly just now!’ 

He blew out the candle. Zachary and Jeanlin were already on their way down, and he followed them; the wooden staircase creaked beneath their heavy, wool-clad feet. Behind him, the landing and 
the bedroom were once more sunk in darkness. The little ones slept on, and even Alzire’s eyelids were shut. But their mother lay there in the dark with her eyes open, and Estelle purred away like a 
kitten as she continued to suck on the exhausted woman's sagging breast. 

Down below Catherine had begun by seeing to the fire. The cooking range, of cast-iron, had a grate in the middle, with ovens to either side, and a coal fire was kept burning in it day and night. Every 
month the Company gave each family eight hectolitres of escaillage, a type of hard coal collected off the roadway floors. It was difficult to light but, having damped down the fire the night before, the 
girl had only to rake it in the momning and add a few carefully chosen pieces of softer coal. Then she placed a kettle on the grate and crouched in front of the kitchen dresser. 

The room that was quite large and occupied the whole of the ground floor, was painted apple green and had the spick-and-span look of a Flemish kitchen, with flagstones that were sluiced regularly 
and strewn with white sand. Apart from the varnished pine dresser, the furniture consisted of a table and chairs, also in pine. Stuck to the walls were a number of garish prints, portraits of the Emperor 
and Empress? as provided by the Company, as well as various soldiers and saints, heavily daubed with gold that all looked crude and out of place in the bright bareness of the room. The only other 
forms of decoration were a pink box made of cardboard that sat on the dresser and the cuckoo clock with its multi-coloured dial, whose loud ticking seemed to fill the empty reaches of the ceiling. 
Beside the door to the staircase another door led down to the cellar. Despite the cleanliness, an aroma of fried onion left over from the night before hung in the stuffy, fetid air that was already heavy 
with the acrid smell of coal. 

In front of the open dresser Catherine was pondering. All that was left was the remains of a loaf, plenty of cottage cheese and a mere sliver of butter; and it was her job to produce sandwiches for all 
four of them. Having eventually made up her mind, she sliced the bread, covered one slice with cheese and smeared another with butter and then pressed them together: this was their ‘piece’,8 the 
double slice of bread and butter that they took with them to the mine each morning. Soon the four ‘pieces’ were lined up on the table, the size of each having been gradated with rigorous fairness, from 
the thick one for Maheu down to the small one for Jeanlin. 


Though she seemed completely absorbed in her domestic tasks, Catherine must nevertheless have been mulling over what Zachary had said about the overman and La Pierronne because she opened 
the front door slightly and peeped out. It was still windy. Up and down the streets, along the low facades, lights were constantly appearing and disappearing, as candles were lit in one house or blown 
out in another; and one could hear the faint stir of people waking to a new day. Already there was the sound of doors being shut, and the shadowy outlines of workers could be seen filing off into the 
night. But what was she thinking of standing here getting cold like this? Pierron was bound to be asleep still, he wasn’t due to start his shift till six o’clock! And yet she waited, watching the house on 
the other side of the gardens. The door opened, and her interest quickened. But it must have been the Pierrons’ daughter, Lydie, leaving for the pit. 
The whistle of steam made her turn round. She shut the door and rushed across the room: the kettle was boiling over and putting out the fire. There was no coffee left, so she had to make do with 
pouring the water over last night’s grounds; then she added some brown sugar to the pot. At that moment her father and two brothers came downstairs. 
‘God!’ said Zachary, having sniffed his bowl of coffee. ‘That's hardly going to put hairs on our chest, is it!’ 
Maheu shrugged resignedly. 
‘Pah! It’s hot, itll do fine.’ 
Jeanlin had gathered up the crumbs from the bread and put them in his bowl, where they made a kind of sop. Having drunk some coffee, Catherine emptied the remainder of the pot into their tin flasks. 
The four of them stood there in the dim light of the smoking candle and hurried to finish. 
‘Come on, then. Are we all ready?’ said her father. ‘Anyone would think we were the idle rich, standing about like this.’ 
But a voice could be heard coming from the staircase, where they'd left the door open. It was La Maheude, shouting: 
‘Take all the bread. I’ve still got a bit of vermicelli left for the children.’ 
‘Yes, all right!’ Catherine answered. 
She had damped down the fire again and left the remains of some soup in a pan wedged up against the corner of the grate: it would be warm for her grandfather to eat when he came home at six. 
They each grabbed their clogs from under the dresser, slung the cord of their flask over their shoulder, and tucked their ‘piece’ down their back, between shirt and jacket. And off they set, the menfolk 
first, the girl behind, blowing out the candle and locking the door behind them. The house fell into darkness once more. 
‘Hallo there!’ said a man who was just leaving the house next door. ‘We can go together.’ 
It was Levaque with his son Bébert, a lad of 12 who was a great friend of Jeanlin’s. Catherine was astonished and stifled a giggle as she whispered in Zachary’s ear: How about that, eh? Didn't 
Bouteloup even wait for the husband to leave anymore! 
Throughout the village the lights were going out. A last door slammed shut, and the whole place went back to sleep as the women and small children resumed their rest in beds where there was now 
more room. Meanwhile, from the dark, silent village to the puffing steam of Le Voreux, a long line of shadows moved slowly forward in the gusting wind, the miners on their way to work, shoulders 
hunched and superfluous arms folded across their chests. On their backs the ‘pieces’ bulged like humps. Shivering with cold in their thin clothes they made no effort to hurry but quietly tramped along, 
strung out like a straggling herd of animals. 
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Etienne, having finally come down from the spoil-heap, had just walked into Le Voreux; and whenever he asked if there was work, everyone just shook their head and told him to wait for the overman. 
He was left to wander about the dimly lit buildings that were full of black, empty spaces and a disturbingly complex array of different rooms and levels. Having climbed a dark, half-derelict staircase he 
had found himself on a rickety overhead gangway and then made his way across the screening-shed where it was so completely dark that he had to stretch out his arms in order to avoid bumping into 
anything. Suddenly, right in front of him, two enormous yellow eyes appeared, like holes in the blackness. He was now standing under the headgear, at the very mouth of the mine-shaft, where the coal 
was unloaded after it had been brought up. One of the older deputies, called Richomme, a large fellow with the face of a friendly policeman and a wide grey moustache, happened to be passing on his 
way to the check-weigh-man’s office. ‘Don’t suppose you could do with another pair of hands round here, could you? I'll take whatever there is,’ Etienne asked once more. 
Richomme was about to say no but then he paused and gave the same answer as the others before walking on: ‘Wait for Sir Dansaert. He’s the overman.’ 
Four lanterns had been installed here, and the reflectors that were designed to throw all the light back down towards the shaft, shone brightly on the iron railings, on the levers that operated the signals 
and the cage keeps, and on the wooden guides between which the two cages moved up and down. Everything else in the vast, nave-like hall was lost in darkness, and huge shadows seemed to float 
back and forth. Only the lamp-room at the far end was ablaze with light, while a lamp in the check-weigh-man’s office glowed weakly, like a star on the verge of extinction. Production had just resumed. 
The flooring of cast-iron plates rumbled like permanent thunder beneath the unceasing passage of the coal-tubs; and as the banksmen rolled them across, the human outline of their long, curved spines 
stood out amid the ceaseless commotion of these black and noisy things. Etienne stood for a moment, deafened and blinded, and chilled to the bone by the draughts coming from every direction. Then 
he moved forward a few paces, drawn by the gleaming steel and brass of the winding-engine that had now become visible. It was set back some twenty-five metres from the shaft and housed at a 
higher level; and there it sat so securely fixed on its base of solid brick that even when it was working at full steam and producing every one of its four hundred horse-power, the walls did not so much 
as quiver with the action of its huge crank rod as it rose and plunged in gentle, well-oiled motion. The engineman standing by the operating lever was listening out for the signal bells while his eyes 
were fixed on the indicator panel where the different levels of the mineshaft were marked on a vertical groove. Beside this groove, lead weights attached to strings moved up and down representing 
the cages. The engine would start up each time a cage departed, and the spools — two enormous wheels measuring ten metres in diameter, around the hubs of which two steel cables wound and 
unwound in opposite directions — would begin to spin so fast that they faded into a grey blur. ‘Mind out!’ shouted three banksmen who were dragging a gigantic ladder. Etienne had almost been crushed. 
His eyes were beginning to get used to the darkness, and he watched the cables as they vanished upwards, more than thirty metres of steel ribbon rising straight up into the headgear and over the 
winding-pulleys before plunging back down into the mine-shaft to connect with the cages. A cast-iron frame, like the beams in the roof of a bell-tower, supported the pulleys. With the noiseless, 
unimpeded swoop of a bird, the cable —- which was enormously heavy and could lift up to one thousand two hundred kilograms at a speed of ten metres per second — pursued its rapid, ceaseless 
course, up and down, up and down. ‘Mind out, for Christ's sake!’ the banksmen shouted again as they raised the ladder on the other side of the engine to inspect the left-hand pulley. 
Slowly Etienne turned back towards the pit-head. The spectacle of this giant swooping above his head made him feel dizzy; and, still shivering in the draughts, he watched the cages come and go, 
deafened by the rumble of the coal-tubs. Next to the shaft was the signal, a heavy hammer on a lever attached to a rope which, when pulled from below, caused the hammer to fall on a block. Once to 
stop, twice to descend, three times to come up: it never stopped, great cudgel-blows that could be heard above the din, accompanied by the bright ring of a bell. Meanwhile the banksman in charge 
added to the general racket by shouting orders to the engineman through a loudhailer. Amid all this commotion the cages rose and vanished, emptied and filled, leaving Etienne none the wiser as to 
the whys and wherefores of these complex manoeuvres. One thing he did grasp: the pit could swallow people in mouthfuls of twenty or thirty at a time, and with such ease that it seemed not even to 
notice the moment of their consumption. The miners began descending at four. They arrived barefoot from the changing-room, each carrying a lamp, and waited in small groups until there was a 
sufficient number. Without a sound, springing gently up from below like some creature of the night, the cage would emerge from the darkness and lock into its keeps, each of its four decks containing 
two tubs full of coal. Banksmen on each deck would drag the tubs out and replace them with others that were either empty or already loaded with timber props. And the workers would pile into the 
empty tubs, five at a time, up to a maximum of forty. An order would issue from the loudhailer in the form of a muffled, unintelligible bellow, while the signal-rope was pulled four times to indicate a ‘meat 
load’, warning those below that a cargo of human flesh was on its way down. Then, after a slight jolt, the cage would plummet silently below, falling like a stone and leaving only the quivering trail of its 
cable. ‘Is it a long way down?’ Etienne asked a sleepy-looking miner who was waiting beside him. 
‘Five hundred and fifty-four metres,’ the man replied. ‘But there are four loading-bays on the way down. The first one’s at three hundred and twenty metres.’ 
They both fell silent, gazing at the cable which was now coming back up. ‘And what if that breaks?’ 
‘Ah well, if that breaks...’ 
The miner gestured by way of an answer. It was his turn now, the cage having reappeared with its usual, tireless ease. He squatted in a tub with some of his comrades, down the cage went, and up it 
came again scarcely four minutes later, ready to devour a further load of humans. For half an hour the shaft continued to gorge itself in this way, with greater or lesser voracity depending on the level 
to which the men were descending but without cease, ever famished, its giant bowels capable of digesting an entire people. It filled and it filled, and yet the darkness gave no sign of life, and the cage 
continued to rise up, noiselessly, greedily, out of the void. At length Etienne was overtaken by a renewed sense of the misgivings he had felt up on the spoil-heap. Why bother anyway? This overman 
would send him away just like all the others. A sudden feeling of panic decided the matter and he rushed out, stopping only when he had reached the building that housed the steam-generators. 
Through the wide-open door seven boilers could be seen, each with a double fire-grate. Surrounded by white steam and whistling valves, a stoker was busy stoking one of these grates, whose burning 
coals could be felt from the doorway; and Etienne, grateful for the warmth, was just walking towards them when he bumped into a new group of colliers arriving at the mine. It was the Maheus and the 
Levaques. When he caught sight of Catherine, at the front of the group, with her gentle, boyish demeanour, some impulse or other made him try his luck one last time. ‘Er, comrade, | don’t suppose 
they're looking for another pair of hands round here, are they? I'll do whatever's required.’ 
She looked at him in surprise, startled by this sudden voice coming from the shadows. But, behind her, Maheu had heard and stopped to respond with a brief word. No, they needed no one. But the 
thought of this poor devil of a worker being left to roam the countryside stayed with him; and as he walked away, he said to the others: ‘There you are! That'd be us, you see ...So we mustn’t grumble. 
It's not everyone who gets the chance to do an honest day’s work.’ 
The group walked in and made straight for the changing-area, a huge room with roughly plastered walls and padlocked cupboards along each side. In the middle stood an iron stove, a kind of door- 
less oven ablaze with red embers and so fully stoked that lumps of coal kept splitting and tumbling out on to the earthen floor. The only light in the room came from this grate, and blood-red reflections 
played along the grimy woodwork and up on to a ceiling that was coated with black dust. As the Maheus came in, peals of laughter could be heard amid the stifling heat. Some thirty workers were 
standing with their backs to the flames, roasting themselves with an air of profound contentment. Everyone came here like this before going down and got themselves a good skin-full of warmth so that 
they could face the dampness of the mine. But that morning there was even more merriment than usual because they were teasing La Mouquette, one of the putters, a good-natured girl of eighteen 
with huge breasts and buttocks that were almost bursting out of her clothes. She lived at Réquillart with her father, old Mouque, who looked after the horses, and her brother Mouquet, who was a 
banksman, except that since they didn’t all work the same hours she would go to the mine on her own; and, whether in the cornfields during summer or up against a wall in wintertime, she would take 
her pleasure with the lover of the moment. The whole pit had taken its turn; it was simply a case of ‘after you, comrade, and no harm done’. When somebody once suggested she'd been with a nailer 
from Marchiennes, she had almost exploded with anger, screaming about how she was a respectable girl and how she'd sooner cut off her own arm than for anybody to be able to say they'd ever seen 
her with anyone but a colliery worker. ‘So what about that tall fellow, Chaval then? He’s had his day, has he?’ one of the miners said with a snigger. ‘Helped yourself to that other little chap instead, 
have you? But he’d need a ladder, he would! ...I’ve seen the pair of you round the back of Réquillart, and sure enough, there he was standing on a milestone.’ 
‘So?’ La Mouquette answered cheerfully. ‘What's that to you? At least nobody asked you to come and give him a push.’ 
The men laughed even louder at this good-natured coarseness as they stood there flexing their shoulders, already half roasted by the fire; and meanwhile La Mouquette, also roaring with laughter, 
continued to move among them, flaunting the indecency of her dress and offering a spectacle that was at once comic and disturbing as she displayed lumps of flesh so excessively huge that they 
seemed almost a deformity. 
But the merriment ceased as La Mouquette began to tell Maheu how Fleurance, the tall Fleurance, would not be coming any more: they'd found her stone dead in her bed the night before. Some said 
she’d died of a heart condition, others of downing a litre of gin too fast. Maheu was in despair. More bad luck! Now he’d lost one of his putters and there was no way of finding an immediate replacement! 
He worked on a subcontracted basis, and four of them worked the seam together, himself, Zachary, Levaque and Chaval. If there was only Catherine to put the tubs, their rate of production would be 
affected. Suddenly he shouted: 
‘Wait a minute! What about that fellow that was looking for work?’ 
At that moment Dansaert was passing the changing-room. Maheu told him what had happened and asked permission to take the man on; and he played on the fact that the Company was keen to 
replace the female putters with lads, like at Anzin. The overman smiled at this, since normally the policy of excluding women from working below the surface was anathema to the miners, who worried 
about their daughters finding a job and didn’t much care about questions of hygiene or morality. Eventually, after some hesitation, he gave his permission but on condition that this had to be ratified by 
the engineer, Mr. Négrel. 
‘Anyway,’ said Zachary, ‘at the rate he was going, he'll be miles away by now.’ 
‘No,’ said Catherine, ‘l saw him stop at the boilers.’ 
‘What are you standing there for, then? Go and fetch him!’ Maheu shouted. 


The girl shot off as a sea of miners moved up towards the shaft and left the fire clear for others. Without waiting for his father, Jeanlin moved away also to go and fetch his lamp, along with Bébert, a 
big immature lad, and Lydie, a puny little girl of ten. Ahead of them La Mouquette could be heard protesting loudly in the dark staircase, calling them filthy brats and threatening to give them a slap in 
the face if they pinched her again. 

Sure enough, Etienne was in the boiler-house talking to the stoker as he shovelled coal into the grates. It made him feel very cold to think of the black night into which he now had to return. Nevertheless 
he was on the point of resolving to leave when he felt a hand on his shoulder. 

‘Come with me,’ said Catherine. ‘There is something for you.’ 

At first he did not understand. Then he was overwhelmed with joy and energetically clasped the girl’s hands. 

‘Thanks, comrade ...You’re a decent bugger!’ 

She began to laugh, gazing at him in the red light gleaming from the grates. She found it amusing that he should take her for a boy, with her slim figure and her bun hidden under her cap. He, too, 
laughed happily; and they remained like that for a moment, laughing together, face to face, their cheeks flushed. 

In the changing-room Maheu was crouched in front of his locker taking off his clogs and his thick woollen stockings. When Etienne arrived, everything was quickly settled: thirty sous a day, it was tiring 
work but he’d soon get the hang of it. Maheu advised him to keep his shoes on, and he lent him an old leather skullcap designed to protect the top of the head, a precaution which both father and 
children nevertheless scorned to adopt. They took their tools from the locker that also contained Fleurance’s shovel. Then, after Maheu had locked away their clogs and stockings, as well as Etienne’s 
bundle, he grew suddenly impatient: 

‘But where the hell's that animal Chaval got to now? Screwing some girl on a pile of spoil somewhere, I'll bet ... We're half an hour late today.’ 

Zachary and Levaque were quietly toasting their backs. Eventually the former said: 

‘You're not waiting for Chaval, are you? ...He got here before we did and went straight down.’ 

‘What? You knew and didn’t say anything? ...Come on, come on, let's get going then.’ 

Catherine, who was warming her hands, was obliged to follow the group. Etienne let her pass and then climbed the steps behind her. Once more he found himself wandering in a labyrinth of dark stairs 
and corridors, where the tramp of bare feet sounded like the slap of old slippers. But the lamp-room was still blazing away behind its glass partition. It was full of shelves stacked with row upon row of 
Davy lamps, hundreds of them that had been inspected and cleaned the night before and now bumed like candles in a memorial chapel. As they passed the counter, each miner would take his lamp 
that had his number stamped on it, examine it, and then close it himself; while the lamp-clerk, seated at a table, would record the time of descent in a register. 

Maheu had to request a lamp for his new putter. Then came one last safety measure: the miners were required to file past a man who checked that all the lamps were securely closed. 

‘Blimey! It's not very warm in here,’ Catherine muttered, shivering. 

Etienne simply shook his head. He was standing in front of the pit-shaft, in the middle of the huge, draughty hall. He considered himself as brave as the next man but he was unnerved by the rumble of 
the tubs, the dull thud of the signals, the muffled bellowing of the loudhailer, and the sight of the constantly whirring cables as they were wound and unwound at full steam by the spools of the winding- 
engine. Up and down the cages went, like stealthy beasts of the night, swallowing men by the mouthful as they disappeared down the black throat of the mine. It was his turn now. He was very cold 
and said nothing as he waited anxiously that made Zachary and Levaque snigger; for they both disapproved of the stranger being taken on like this, Levaque especially, who felt hurt at not being 
consulted. So Catherine was pleased to hear her father explaining things to the young man. 

‘Can you see, up there, above the cage? There’s a safety brake, iron hooks that dig into the guides if the cable breaks. It works. Well, most of the time anyway ...The shaft itself is divided vertically into 
three sections by wooden planks. In the middle are the cages, on the left is the emergency shaft where there are ladders —’ 

He broke off to complain, though without raising his voice too loudly: 

‘What's the hold-up, for God’s sake! It’s bloody freezing in here!’ 

Richomme, the deputy, was waiting to go down also, with his open lamp fixed on to a stud in his leather cap, and he heard Maheu complaining. 

‘Careful! Walls have ears!’ he muttered paternally with the voice of one who used to be a coal-getter and whose sympathies still lay with his comrades. ‘All in good time ...Anyway, here we go. In you 
get with the rest of your team.’ 

The cage was indeed now waiting for them, locked into its keeps, its thin wire mesh clamped in bands of sheet metal. Maheu, Zachary, Levaque and Catherine slipped into a tub at the back and, since 
this took five people, Etienne climbed in also; but the best places had been taken, and he had to squash in next to the girl, whose elbow stuck into his stomach. His lamp was getting in the way, and 
they told him to hang it from a buttonhole in his jacket. But he didn’t hear, and continued to hold on to it awkwardly. The loading continued, above and below them, as though a herd of animals was 
being shovelled pell-mell into a furnace. Why hadn’t they left? What was happening? Etienne felt as if they'd already been waiting for hours. Finally there was a jolt, and they were engulfed; his 
surroundings took flight, and a giddy sensation clutched at his stomach as they fell. This lasted for as long as they could still see, down past the two levels where the coal was off-loaded, with the shaft 
lining whizzing past in a blur. As they plunged down the pit into total darkness, he became dizzy and lost all sense of reality. 

‘We're away,’ Maheu said simply. 

Everyone was calm. Occasionally Etienne wondered if he was going up or down. There were moments when they seemed not to be moving at all as the cage went straight down without touching the 
guides on either side; and then suddenly these wooden beams would start vibrating, as though they had come loose, and he would be afraid that some disaster was about to strike. As it was, he couldn't 
see the sides of the shaft even though his face was pressed to the mesh of the cage. The bodies huddled at his feet were barely visible in the light from the Davy lamps. Only the deputy’s open lamp, 
in the next tub, shone out like a lighthouse. 

‘The shaft's four metres across,’ Maheu continued to inform him. ‘It could do with being retubbed, the water's coming in everywhere ...Listen! We're just getting there now. Can you hear it?’ 

Etienne had indeed just begun to wonder why it sounded as though it were raining. At first a few heavy drops of water had splattered on to the cage roof, as though a shower were beginning; and now 
the rain was falling faster, streaming down in a veritable deluge. Presumably the roof must have had a hole in it because a trickle of water had landed on his shoulder and soaked him to the skin. It was 
becoming icy cold, and they were plunging down into the damp and the dark when suddenly they passed through a blaze of light and caught a flashing glimpse of a cave with men moving about. 
Already they had resumed their descent into the void. 

Maheu was saying: 

‘That was the first level. We're three hundred and twenty metres down now ...Look at the speed.’ 

He raised his lamp and shone it on to one of the beams that guided the cages; it was tearing past like a railway line beneath a train travelling at full speed. But still that was all they could see. Three 
more levels flashed past in a startled burst of light. The deafening rain continued to teem down in the darkness. 

‘My God, it’s deep,’ Etienne muttered under his breath. 

It was as if they had been falling like this for hours. He was suffering from the awkward position he’d taken up in the tub, and especially from the painful presence of Catherine’s elbow but he didn’t dare 
move. She didn’t say a word; he could simply feel her next to him, warming him. When the cage finally reached the bottom, five hundred and fifty-four metres down, he was astonished to learn that the 
descent had taken exactly one minute. But the sound of the cage locking into its keeps and the accompanying sense of having something solid underfoot made him suddenly euphoric; and he joked 
familiarly with Catherine: 

‘What have you got under there that keeps you so warm? ...I hope that’s only your elbow that's sticking into my ribs!’ 

It was her turn to speak frankly. After all, what a stupid idiot he was, still thinking she was a boy! Couldn't he see straight? 

‘Or making you go blind, more like!’ she replied that provoked a gale of laughter that left an astonished Etienne completely at a loss. 

The cage was emptying, and the miners crossed pit-bottom, a cavity hewn out of the rock that was reinforced with masonry vaults and lit by three large, open lamps. The onsetters were busy wheeling 
the full tubs roughly across the cast-iron flooring. A smell of cellars oozed from the walls, a cool, damp reek of saltpetre mixed with the occasional waft of warmth from the nearby stable. Four roadways 
led off from this point, their mouths gaping. 

‘This way,’ Maheu told Etienne. ‘We're not there yet. We've still got a good two kilometres to go.’ 

The miners split up into groups and vanished into these four black holes. Fifteen of them had just entered the one on the left; and Etienne followed, walking behind Maheu, who was behind Catherine, 
Zachary and Levaque. It was an excellent haulage roadway running at right angles to the seam and hollowed out of such solid rock that it had needed very little timbering. Along they walked in single 
file, on and on, silently, by the tiny light of their lamps. Etienne kept tripping over the rails. For a little while now a particular muffled sound had been worrying him, the distant tumult of a storm rising 
from the bowels of the earth and which seemed to be getting increasingly violent. Did this thunderous rumbling presage a rock-fall that was going to bring the huge mass of earth overhead crashing 
down on them all? A patch of light pierced the darkness, he felt the rock vibrate, and, having pressed his back flat to the wall, like his comrades, he saw a large white horse go past his face, pulling a 
train of coal-tubs. On the first tub, holding the reins, sat Bébert, while Jeanlin ran barefoot behind the last, hanging on to its rim with both hands. 

On they trudged. Presently they came to a crossroads, where two further roadways led off, and the group divided again as the miners gradually dispersed among the various workings in the mine. Here 
the haulage roadway was timbered: oak props supported the roof and retained the crumbling rock behind a wooden framework through which one could see the layers of shale sparkling with mica and 
the solid mass of dull, rough sandstone. Trains of tubs went by all the time, full or empty, thundering past each other before being borne off into the darkness by phantom beasts at a ghostly trot. On a 
double track in a siding a long black snake lay sleeping: it was a stationary train, and its horse snorted in the darkness that was so thick that the dim outline of the horse’s quarters looked like a lump of 
rock that had fallen from the roof. Ventilation doors opened with a bang and then slowly closed again. As they walked on, the roadway gradually got narrower and lower, and they kept having to stoop 
to pass beneath its uneven roof. 
Etienne banged his head, hard. Without his leather cap he would have split his skull. And yet he had been keeping his eyes firmly fixed on Maheu in front of him, following his every movement as his 
dark shape loomed against the light of the lamps beyond. None of the miners banged their heads, since each of them no doubt knew every bump along the way, whether it was a knot in the wood or a 
bulge in the rock. Etienne also found the slippery ground difficult, and it was getting wetter and wetter. From time to time they crossed what were virtually pools of water, as they could tell from the 
muddy squelch of their feet. But what surprised him most of all were the sudden changes in temperature. At the bottom of the shaft it had been very cold, and in the haulage roadway — through which 
all the air in the mine passed — an icy wind blew, whipped to a storm by the narrowness of the space between the walls. Then, as they penetrated deeper into the other roads that each received only a 
meagre ration of air, the wind dropped and the temperature rose, to the point where the air became suffocatingly hot and as heavy as lead. 

Maheu had made no further comment. He turned right into another roadway, simply saying ‘the Guillaume seam’ to Etienne but without bothering to turn round. 

This was the seam where they were working one of the coal-faces. A few steps further and Etienne banged his head and elbows. The roof now sloped down so low that they had to walk for whole 
stretches of twenty or thirty metres bent double. Water came up to their ankles. They continued on for two hundred metres like this; and then suddenly Etienne saw Levaque, Zachary and Catherine 
disappear, as though they had vanished through a thin cleft in the rock in front of him. 

‘We have to climb,’ Maheu continued. ‘Hang your lamp from your buttonhole and grab hold of the timbering.’ 

He, too, vanished, and Etienne was obliged to follow. A kind of chimney had been left in the seam so that the miners could reach all the subsidiary roads. It was the same width as the coal-seam itself, 
scarcely sixty centimetres. Fortunately the young man was slim, for being as yet unpractised it took him an excessive amount of muscular effort to hoist himself aloft that he did by squeezing his 
shoulders and hips in tight, then clinging to the timbers and dragging himself up by his wrists. Fifteen metres up they came on the first of the secondary roads; but they had to keep going because the 
face worked by Maheu and his team was the sixth road in ‘Hell’, as they called it. At intervals of fifteen metres came further roads, each one running exactly above the last; and the climb seemed never- 
ending as they scrambled up through this crack in the rock and felt the skin being scraped off their backs and their chests. Etienne was gasping for breath, as if the weight of the rock had crushed his 
limbs; his legs were bruised, his hands felt as though they had been torn from his arms but above all he was desperate for air, to such an extent that his blood felt as though it were ready to burst from 
his veins. Dimly, in one of the roads, he made out the hunched shapes of two animals, one small and one large, pushing coal-tubs: it was Lydie and La Mouquette, already at work. And still he had the 
height of two coal-faces to climb! He was blinded by sweat and despaired of keeping pace with the others as he heard their supple limbs slithering smoothly up the surface of the rock. 

‘Keep going, we’re there!’ he heard Catherine say. 

But as indeed he reached the spot, another voice shouted from the coal-face: 

‘What the hell's this, then? Some kind of joke or what? | have to come a whole two kilometres from Montsou, and I’m bloody here first!’ 

This was Chaval, a tall, thin, bony man of twenty-five with strong features. He was cross at having had to wait. When he caught sight of Etienne, he asked in scornful surprise: 

‘And what have we got here, then?’ 


When Maheu had told him what had happened, he added through clenched teeth: 
‘So now the boys are stealing the girls’ bread out of their mouths.’ 
The two men exchanged a look, their eyes blazing with the kind of instinctive hatred that flares in an instant. Etienne had sensed the insult but without yet fully understanding its meaning. There was a 
silence, and everyone set to work. All the seams had gradually filled up, and all the faces were being worked, on each level, at the end of each road. The gluttonous pit had swallowed its daily ration of 
men, nearly seven hundred miners who were now at work inside this giant anthill, all burrowing into the earth and riddling it with holes, like an old piece of wood being eaten away by woodworm. And 
in the heavy silence created by the crushing mass of earth it was possible to put an ear to the rock and hear the teeming activity of human insects on the march, from the whirr of the cables rising and 
falling as the cages took the coal to the surface to the grinding of tools as they bit into the seam deep within each working. 
As he turned, Etienne once more found himself pressed up close against Catherine. But this time he could discern the nascent curves of her breasts, and at once he understood the nature of the 
warmth he had felt: 
‘So you're a girl, then?’ he murmured in amazement. 
Unabashed, she replied with her usual cheerfulness: 
‘Of course | am ...Dear me! That took you some time!’ 
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The four hewers had just taken up position, stretched out at different levels one above the other and covering the entire height of the coal-face. Wooden planks, secured by hooks, stopped the coal 
from falling after they had cut it, and between these planks each man occupied a space of about four metres along the seam. This particular seam was so thin,‘ barely fifty centimetres at this point, that 
they found themselves virtually crushed between roof and wall; they had to drag themselves forward on their elbows and knees and were quite unable to turn round without banging their shoulders. In 
order to get at the coal they had to lie on one side, twist their necks, and use both arms in order to raise their rivelaine, a short-handled pick that they wielded at an angle. 
Zachary was at the bottom; then came Levaque and Chaval above him, and finally Maheu at the very top. Each man hacked into the shale bedrock, digging it out with his pick. Then he would make 
two vertical cuts in the coal, insert an iron wedge into the space above, and prise out a lump. The coal was soft, and the lump would break into pieces which then rolled down over his stomach and 
legs. Once these pieces had piled up against the boards put there to retain them, the hewers disappeared from view, immured in their narrow cleft. 
Maheu had the worst of it. Up at the top the temperature reached thirty-five degrees; there was no circulation of air, and the suffocating atmosphere was potentially fatal. In order to see what he was 
doing he had to hang his lamp from a nail, just by his head; and the continued heat of the lamp on his skull eventually raised his body temperature to fever level. But it was the wetness that made life 
particularly difficult. The rock above him, just a few centimetres from his face, was streaming with water, and large drops of it would keep falling in regular, rapid succession, always landing with stubborn 
insistence on exactly the same spot. Try as he might to twist his neck or bend his head back, they splattered remorselessly against his face and burst. After a quarter of an hour he would be soaked 
through, and with his body also bathed in sweat he steamed like a wash-tub. That particular morning a drop of water was continually hitting him in the eye, and it made him curse. He didn’t want to stop 
hewing, and as he continued to hack fiercely at the rock, his body shook violently in the narrow space, like a greenfly caught between the leaves of a book and about to be squashed completely flat. 
Not a word was exchanged. Everyone was tapping away, and all that could be heard was the irregular clunk-clunk of the picks that seemed to come from far away. There were no echoes in this airless 
place, and sounds were more like a dull rasping. The darkness itself seemed to consist of an unfamiliar blackness that was thick with flying coal-dust and filled with gases that made the eyelids heavy. 
The wicks in the lamps were no more than reddish pinpricks of light beneath their gauze mantles. One could see almost nothing, and the coal-face simply rose into a pitch-black void, like a broad, flat, 
sloping chimney piled high with the soot of a dozen winters. Ghostly shapes moved about in it, and chance gleams of light picked out the curve of a hip, or a sinewy arm, or a wild-looking face blackened 
as though in readiness for a crime. From time to time, lumps of coal would gleam in the darkness as they came away, suddenly illuminated — a flat surface here, a sharp edge there — by the glint of light 
on crystal. Then it would all be dark again, and apart from the loud thudding of the picks all that could be heard were gasping lungs and the occasional groan of discomfort and fatigue caused by the 
thick air and the water raining down from the underground springs. 
Zachary was not feeling strong — the consequence of a heavy night - and he soon stopped hewing on the pretext that some timbering needed to be done that meant he could take it easy for a while 
and whistle softly to himself as he stared absently into space. Behind the hewers nearly three metres of the seam had been dug out and still they had not taken the precaution of shoring up the rock, 
being at once careless of the danger and jealous of their time. 
‘Hey, you there, with your nose in the air!’ Zachary called to Etienne. ‘Pass me some props.’ 
Etienne, who was being taught by Catherine how best to use his shovel, had to carry the props to the coal-face. There was a small amount left over from the day before, the usual practice being to 
bring down each morning some that had been cut exactly to the dimensions of the seam. 
‘Come on, hurry up, you lazy bastard!’ Zachary continued, as he watched the new putter hoist himself awkwardly up through the loose coal with his arms full of four lengths of oak. 
With his pick he cut a notch in the roof and another in the wall, and then wedged the two ends of the beam in place so that they served as a support. Each afternoon the shifters came and fetched the 
rubble left at the end of each tunnel by the hewers and then disposed of it in the cavities where the seam had already been mined. They made no effort to remove the timbering, and simply kept the 
uppermost and lowermost roads free for haulage. 
Maheu stopped grunting. He had finally managed to prise out his block of coal. He wiped his streaming face on his sleeve and began to concern himself with what Zachary had climbed up behind him 
to do. 
‘No, leave that for now,’ he said. ‘We'll see about it after lunch ...Better we keep hewing if we want to fill our usual number of tubs.’ 
‘Yes but look,’ replied Zachary, ‘it's sagging. There’s a crack there. I’m worried it’s going to fall in.’ 
But his father merely shrugged. Let it fall in, then! Anyway, it wouldn’t be the first time. They'd survive all right. Eventually he grew angry and ordered his son back to the coal-face. 
In fact they were all taking a breather now. Levaque was lying on his back cursing as he examined his left thumb where the skin had been taken off by a piece of falling sandstone. Chaval was furiously 
removing his shirt, stripping to the waist to try and get cool. They were already black with coal, covered in a layer of fine dust that dissolved in their sweat and trickled down them and collected in pools. 
Maheu was the first to set to again, tapping away at the coal lower down so that his head was flush with the rock. The dripping water now landed on his forehead and with such stubborn regularity that 
he felt as though it were boring a hole through the bone in his skull. 
‘Don’t mind them,’ Catherine said to Etienne by way of explanation. ‘They're always arguing about something.’ 
And, in her usual helpful way, she went on with the lesson. 
Each full tub reached the surface just as it had left the coal-face, marked with a special token? so that the checkweighman could credit it to the appropriate team of miners. It was important to make 
sure, therefore, that it was properly full, and with clean coal, otherwise the checkweighman would not record it. 
Etienne’s eyes were becoming accustomed to the dark, and he looked at her, with her white, anaemic skin. He could not have said how old she was: perhaps twelve, he thought, so slight of build was 
she. Yet he sensed that she was older than that, noting her boyish lack of inhibition and her directness that made him feel a litle awkward. He didn’t find her attractive — the pale, Pierrot face framed in 
its tight-fitting cap made her look too much like a young urchin — but he was amazed by the child’s strength that seemed to derive from a mixture of wiry sinews and considerable dexterity. She could 
fill the tub quicker than he could, in a fast, regular succession of small shovelfuls; and then, slowly and steadily, she would push it along to the top of the incline in such a way that it never got stuck and 
that both she and it passed easily under the low rocks. He, on the other hand, suffered all manner of cuts and bruises and kept coming off the rails and needing assistance. 
It was not, in fact, the easiest of haulage roads. It was sixty metres from the coal-face to the incline; and the road itself that had not yet been widened by the stonemen, was no more than a narrow tube. 
The roof was very uneven, with large bumps all along it, and at certain points a full tub could only just pass underneath, with the putters having to get down on their knees and push so as not to crack 
their skulls open. Moreover the timber supports were already sagging and beginning to crack. Long, pale gashes could be seen in some of them where they had already split through the middle, like 
crutches unequal to the task. They had to be careful not to get caught on the jagged edges; and as this slow collapse proceeded overhead, crushing the round oak props that were as thick as a man’s 
thigh, they had to crawl forward on their bellies while all the time wondering anxiously if they were suddenly going to hear their own spines snap in two. 
‘Not again!’ laughed Catherine. 
Etienne’s tub had just come off the rails at the most awkward spot. He couldn’t manage to get the tubs to go straight because the rails were warped by the dampness in the ground; and he was ina 
rage, swearing and cursing as he wrestled furiously with the wheels that refused, despite his extravagant efforts, to go back into place. 
‘Wait, wait,’ said Catherine. ‘If you get cross, you'll never get it to move.’ 
Nimbly she slid down and backed her bottom in under the tub; and then she lifted it with her hips back on to the rails. It weighed seven hundred kilograms. Etienne was astonished, and shamefully 
stammered his apologies. 
She had to show him how to spread his legs in an arch and wedge his feet against the timbers, on both sides of the roadway, so as to give himself points of purchase. The trick was to lean forward, 
with your arms out straight, so as to be able to use all the muscles in your shoulders and hips simultaneously. He followed her for one trip and watched her as she moved forward with her bottom in the 
air and her fists so low down that she seemed to be trotting on all fours like one of those dwarf animals that work in circuses. She was sweating and panting, and her joints cracked but she worked 
without complaint, with the indifference of habit, as if it was everyone's wretched lot to live like this beneath the yoke. But he simply could not manage to do the same; his shoes were an encumbrance, 
and his body ached as he tried to move forward like that with his head down. After a few minutes the position was agony, and he felt such intolerable pain and discomfort that he had to kneel down for 
a moment to straighten his back and catch his breath. 
When they got to the incline, a further ordeal lay in store, and she taught him how to dispatch his tub quickly. At the top and bottom of an incline that served all the coal-faces between any two levels in 
the mine, a pit-boy was posted, with the one above acting as brakeman and the one below as seizer. These scallywags, aged anywhere between twelve and fifteen, were in the habit of shouting to one 
another in foul language, and if anyone wanted to attract their attention they had to shout even louder and use even coarser language. Then, as soon as there was an empty tub ready to be sent up, 
the one at the bottom would give the signal, the putter would load her full tub on to the incline, and the weight of it would pull the other tub up once the pit-boy at the top had released the brake. Down 
in the roadway below, trains of tubs were gradually assembled and then hauled off to the main shaft by horses. 
‘Hey there, you filthy bastards!’ Catherine shouted down the incline that was entirely enclosed in wood along its hundred-metre length and boomed like a gigantic loudhailer. 
The pit-boys must have been having a rest because neither of them replied. On each level the tubs stopped rolling. Eventually the shrill voice of a girl said: 
‘| expect one of ’em’s having it off with La Mouquette!’ 
Loud rumbles of mirth could be heard, and every putter in the seam was in fits of laughter: 
‘Who was that?’ asked Etienne. 
Catherine told him it was young Lydie, a slip of a girl who knew more than she ought and who could put a tub as well as any grown woman, despite her doll-like arms. As for La Mouquette, she was 
quite capable of having both pit-boys at once. 
But then the one at the bottom could be heard shouting up to them to load their tubs. A deputy must have been passing. The tubs began to roll again on all nine levels, and soon all that could be heard 
were the regular cries of the pit-boys and the snorting breaths of the putters as they reached the incline, steaming like overburdened mares. And whenever a miner encountered one of these girls down 
on all fours, with her backside in the air and her hips bulging from her boy's breeches, there would be a sudden whiff of animal lust in the air, the scent of male arousal. 
After each trip Etienne returned to the stifling atmosphere of the coal-face, to the dull, irregular clunk of the picks and the strained grunts of the hewers as they stubbornly stuck to their task. All four of 
them had stripped to the waist, and since they were now covered in black grime right up to their caps they were indistinguishable from the loose coal surrounding them. At one point they had to dig 
Maheu out when he started choking for breath, and they lifted the planks to let the coal roll down on to the roadway floor. Zachary and Levaque were complaining furiously about the seam and said it 
was getting hard to work that meant it would be difficult to make it pay. Chaval turned over and lay on his back for a moment, insulting Etienne, whose presence he now found decidedly irritating. 
‘Little worm! Hasn’t even got the strength of a girl! ...And make sure you fill that tub! What's the matter with you, then? Don’t want to hurt your arms or what? ...| bloody warn you, I'll have that ten sous 
off you if you get one of ours rejected!’ 
Etienne was careful not to reply, being so far only too happy to have found this forced labour and quite ready to acquiesce in the brutal hierarchy of the skilled and the unskilled worker. But he was at 
the end of his tether: his feet were bleeding, his arms and legs were contorted with horrible cramps, and his upper body seemed to be wrapped in a tight band of iron. Fortunately it was ten o’clock, and 
the team decided to stop for lunch. 
Maheu had a watch with him, though he never bothered to look at it. Down in this starless night he could tell the time to the nearest five minutes. Everyone put their shirts and jackets back on and came 
down from the coal-face. Now they squatted on their heels, elbows tight against their sides, in the position that is so habitual for miners that they adopt it even when outside the mine that means they 


never feel the need of a stone or a beam to sit on. Having each taken out their piece, they solemnly bit into the thick slice of bread and exchanged a desultory word about that morning's work. Catherine, 
who had remained standing, at length went over to Etienne, who was stretched out across the rails a short distance away from them, leaning his back against the timbering. There was a spot there 
which was almost dry. 
‘Aren't you eating?’ she asked with her mouth full, her piece in her hand. 
Then she remembered that the lad had been wandering about on a dark night without a penny to his name and perhaps even without any food. 
‘Would you like some of mine?’ 
And when he refused, swearing to her that he wasn’t hungry, his voice trembling from the griping pain in his stomach, she insisted cheerfully: 
‘Oh well, ifit puts you off! ...But look, I’ve only eaten out of this side. You can have the other bit.’ 
Already she had broken the piece in two. Taking his half, he had to stop himself from devouring it in one gulp; and he placed his elbows on his thighs so as to hide his trembling from her. Calmly treating 
him as simply another fellow-worker, she had just lain down on her front beside him, and with her chin cupped in one hand she was slowly eating her bread with the other. Their two lamps were on the 
ground between them, lighting them up. 
Catherine watched him for a moment in silence. She must have found him good-looking, with his delicate features and black moustache. She had a vague smile on her face, a smile of pleasure. 
‘So you're a mechanic then, and the railway sacked you? ...Why was that?’ 
‘Because | hit my boss.’ 
She was astonished to hear this: it offended her own inbred belief that one should be subordinate and do what one’s told. 
‘To be honest, I'd been drinking,’ he continued, ‘and when | drink, | just get mad, with myself, with everybody ...It's a fact. | can’t even have two tiny glasses of the stuff without wanting to have a go at 
someone ...And then I’m ill for the next couple of days.’ 
‘Then you mustn't drink,’ she said in a serious voice. 
‘Oh, don’t worry, | know what I’m like!’ 
And he shook his head; he hated alcohol with the hatred of one who was the last in a long line of drunks and who suffered in his flesh from this wild, drink-sodden inheritance, to such an extent that the 
merest drop had become the equivalent of poison for him. 
‘But it's because of Mother that I’m fed up at being sacked,’ he said, having swallowed a mouthful of bread. ‘She’s not in a good way, and | used to be able to send her a five-franc piece from time to 
time.’ 
‘Where does your mother live, then?’ 
‘Paris ...She’s a laundry-woman, in the rue de la Goutte d’Or.’3 
There was a silence. When he thought of these things, a pale gleam flickered across his dark eyes, a brief moment of apprehension at the lesion whose unknown consequences he harboured within 
his young, healthy body.4 For a moment he was lost in contemplation of the dark reaches of the mine; and as he sat there, deep beneath the crushing weight of the earth, his mind went back to his 
childhood, to his mother, when she was still pretty and game for the struggle, to how she’d been abandoned by his father who'd then come back to her after she’d married someone else, and how she'd 
divided herself between these two men who had both exploited her, and how she'd ended up rolling in the gutter with them, in all the wine and the filth. His childhood ...he could see the street now, and 
memories came flooding back: the dirty washing in the middle of the shop, the drinking sessions that made the whole house reek, the slaps across the face that could have broken a person's jaw. 
‘But now,’ he went on slowly, ‘there'll be nothing left to give her out of thirty sous ...She'll die of poverty, for sure.’ 
He shrugged in resigned despair and took another bite of his piece. 
‘Do you want a drink?’ Catherine asked, uncorking her flask. ‘Oh, don’t worry, it’s coffee, it won't do you any harm ...You need something to wash that down.’ 
But he refused: it was bad enough depriving her of half her piece. However, she insisted in a good-natured way and eventually said: 
‘All right, I'll go first, seeing as you're so polite ...But now you can’t refuse. It'd be rude.’ 
And she held out her flask. She had hoisted herself on to her knees, and he could see her up close to him in the light of the two lamps. Why had he found her unattractive? Now that she was all black 
and her face covered in a thin layer of coal-dust, she had a strange charm. Surrounded by the encroaching darkness of this grime, her teeth shone with dazzling whiteness in a mouth that was too 
large, and her eyes dilated and gleamed with a greenish tinge, like those of a cat. A wisp of reddish hair had escaped from under her cap and was tickling her ear, making her laugh. She no longer 
looked quite so young, she might even be fourteen. 
‘Since you insist,’ he said, taking a swig and handing her back the flask. 
She downed a second mouthful and made him have one too: she wanted them to share, she said. They found it amusing to pass the thin spout of the flask from mouth to mouth. Suddenly he wondered 
if he shouldn't grab her in his arms and kiss her on the lips. She had thick, pale-pink lips, their colour heightened by the coal-dust, and they tortured him with a growing desire. But he didn’t dare, he felt 
intimidated. In Lille he had only ever been with prostitutes, and of the cheapest kind at that that meant that he had no idea how one went about things with a young working girl who had not yet left her 
family. 
‘You must be about fourteen?’ he inquired, taking another bite of his bread. 
She was taken aback, almost cross. 
‘What do you mean “fourteen”? Fifteen, if you please! ...1 know I’m not very big for my age. But girls round here don’t grow very fast.’ 
He continued to question her, and she told him everything, neither brazen nor embarrassed. There was evidently nothing she did not know about the ways of men and women, even though he could 
sense that she was still physically a virgin, a virgin child who had been prevented from maturing into full womanhood by the poor air and state of exhaustion in which she habitually lived. When he 
returned to the subject of La Mouquette, to try and embarrass her, she told him the most horrendous stories in a perfectly even voice and with considerable relish. Oh, that Mouquette was a one, all 
right! The things she got up to! And when Etienne asked her if she didn’t perhaps have a boyfriend herself, she replied jokingly that while she didn’t want to upset her mother, she no doubt one day 
would. She sat with her shoulders hunched, her teeth chattering a little from the cold on account of her sweat-drenched clothes, and wearing the gentle, resigned expression of one who is ready to 
submit to all things and all men. 
‘With everyone living so close together, there’s never any shortage of boyfriends, is there?’ Etienne continued. 
‘That's true.’ 
‘And anyway, it doesn’t do anyone any harm ...Just best not to tell the priest, that’s all.’ 
‘Oh, the priest! | don’t care about him! ...But there’s the Black Man.’ 
‘What do you mean, the “Black Man’?’ 
‘The old miner who haunts the pit and strangles girls who've been bad.’ 
He looked at her, fearing that she might be having him on. 
‘You don’t believe that rubbish, do you? Didn’t they teach you anything?’ 
‘Of course they did. | can read and write, I'll have you know ...Which is useful in our house, cos in Mother and Father's day you didn’t learn such things.’ 
She really was very nice: once she had finished eating, he would take her in his arms and kiss those plump, pink lips. It was the resolve of a shy man, and the prospect of this direct approach prevented 
him from being able to speak further. These boyish clothes, this jacket and trousers on a young girl's flesh, excited and disturbed him. He had by now swallowed the last of his bread. He drank from 
the flask and handed it back for her to finish it. The moment for decisive action had arrived, and he was just casting a nervous glance in the direction of the other miners further along the tunnel when 
a large shadow blocked his view. 
For some moments Chaval had been standing watching them from a distance. He came forward and, making sure that Maheu couldn't see him, grabbed Catherine by the shoulders where she sat, 
pulled her head back and pressed a brutal kiss down on to her lips, matter-of-factly and seemingly unaware of Etienne’s presence. This kiss constituted an act of taking possession, and a decision born 
of jealousy. 
Catherine, meanwhile, had sought to resist. 
‘Leave me alone, do you hear?’ 
He was holding her head and staring into her eyes. His red moustache and small pointed beard were like blazing fires in the blackness of his face, and his large nose had the look of an eagle’s beak. 
Finally he let go of her and departed without a word. 
Etienne’s blood ran cold. How stupid to have waited. And now, of course, he simply couldn't kiss her, in case she thought he was simply trying to imitate Chaval. His pride was wounded, and he felt 
even a sense of despair. 
‘Why did you lie to me?’ he whispered to her. ‘So he’s your boyfriend.’ 
‘No, he’s not, | swear to you!’ she cried. ‘There’s nothing like that between us. Sometimes he fools around but ...And anyway he doesn’t even come from round here. He arrived from the Pas-de-Calais? 
six months ago.’ 
They had both got to their feet: work was about to resume. When she saw how distant Etienne had become, it seemed to upset her. She must have found him more attractive than the other man, might 
even have preferred him. She cast about desperately for some means of showing him kindness, in order to make it up to him; and while Etienne stared in astonishment at his lamp, in which the flame 
was now blue and encircled by a broad ring of pale light, she tried at least to take his mind off what had happened. 
‘Come, let me show you something,’ she murmured in a friendly way. 
She led him to the end of the coal-face where she pointed to a crevice. A gentle bubbling noise could be heard coming from it, the tiniest of sounds, like the peep of a bird. 
‘Put your hand there. Can you feel the draught ...? That’s firedamp.’ 
He was surprised. So that’s all it was? This was the terrible thing that could blow them all up? She laughed and said there must be a lot of it in the air that day since the lamps were burning so blue. 
‘When you two layabouts have quite finished your chat!’ Maheu shouted roughly. 
Catherine and Etienne hurried to fill their tubs and push them towards the incline, their backs braced as they crawled along the road beneath the bumpy roof. By the second trip they were already 
bathed in sweat and their bones were cracking once more. 
At the coal-face the men had returned to work. They often cut their break-time short like this, so as not to get cold; but their meal, devoured with mute voracity far from the sunlight, sat like lead on their 
stomachs. Stretched out on their sides, they were now tapping away harder than ever in their single-minded determination to fill a decent number of tubs. They became oblivious to all else as they gave 
themselves up to this furious pursuit of a reward so dearly won. They ceased to notice the water streaming down and causing their limbs to swell, or the cramps brought on by being stuck in awkward 
positions, or the suffocating darkness that was making them go pale like vegetables in a cellar. As the day wore on, the atmosphere became even more poisonous and the air grew hotter and hotter 
with the fumes from their lamps, and the foulness of their breath, and the asphyxiating firedamp that clung to their eyes like cobwebs and which would clear only when the mine was ventilated during 
the night. But despite it all, buried like moles beneath the crushing weight of the earth, and without a breath of fresh air in their burning lungs, they simply went on tapping. 
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Without looking at his watch that was still in his jacket, Maheu stopped and said: ‘Nearly one o'clock ...Have you finished, Zachary?’ 
Zachary had been timbering for a while but then he had stopped in the middle of the job and lain back gazing into space and remembering the games of crosse! he had played the previous day. He 
roused himself and replied: 
‘Yes, that'll do for now. We can check again tomorrow.’ 
He returned to his place at the coal-face, where Levaque and Chaval also downed tools. It was time for a break. They wiped their faces on their bare arms and looked up at the rock above them and 
the crazed surface of the shale. Work was almost all they ever talked about. 
‘Typical,’ muttered Chaval. ‘Just our luck to hit loose earth ... They don’t take account of that, do they, when they fix the rates?’ 
‘Bastards,’ grumbled Levaque. ‘They want to bloody bury us alive.’ 


Zachary began to laugh. He didn’t give a damn about their work or anything else for that matter but he liked to hear people having a go at the Company. Maheu pointed out in his quiet way that the 
nature of the terrain changed every twenty metres and that, to be fair, it was impossible to say in advance what sort they might find. Then, as the other two men continued to sound off about the bosses, 
he began to glance round uneasily: 

‘Shh! That’s enough of that!’ 

‘You're right,’ said Levaque, also lowering his voice. ‘Walls have ears.’ 

Even at this depth they were obsessed about the possibility of informers, almost as if the coal in the seam might actually hear them and tell the shareholders. 

‘All the same,’ Chaval added defiantly at the top of his voice, ‘if that pig Dansaert speaks to me again the way he did the other day, I'll bloody throw a brick at him ...| mean, it’s not as if | was trying to 
keep him from all those luscious blondes of his.’ 

This had Zachary in fits. The overman’s affair with Pierron’s wife was a standing joke throughout the pit. Even Catherine, leaning on her shovel at the foot of the coal-face, was shaking with laughter as 
she briefly put Etienne in the picture. Maheu, meanwhile, was getting angry and no longer sought to conceal his anxieties: 

‘Hold your damned tongue, will you? ...If it’s trouble you're after, then wait till you’re on your own.’ 

He was still talking when they heard the sound of footsteps in the roadway above them. Almost immediately young Négrel — as the miners called him among themselves — appeared at the top of the 
coal-face accompanied by Dansaert, the overman. 

‘What did | tell you!’ Maheu muttered under his breath. ‘There’s always one of them about the place, appearing out of nowhere.’ 

Paul Négrel, the nephew of Mr. Hennebeau, was a young man of twenty-six, slim and good-looking, with curly hair and a brown moustache. His pointed nose and sharp eyes gave him the look of an 
amiable ferret, an intelligent, sceptical air which became one of curt authority when he was dealing with the workers. He dressed like them and was, as they were, smeared with coal; and in order to 
command their respect he demonstrated an almost foolhardy courage, negotiating the most awkward spots in the mine, always the first on the scene when there was a rock-fall or a firedamp explosion. 
‘Here we are at last. Am | right, Dansaert?’ he asked. 

The overman, a Belgian with a podgy face and a large, sensual nose, replied with exaggerated politeness: 

‘Yes, Sir Négrel, this is the man we took on this morning.’ 

They both slithered their way halfway down the coal-face, and Etienne was asked to climb up to them. The engineer raised his lamp to take a look but did not question him. 

‘All right,’ he said finally. ‘It’s just that | don’t like the idea of taking complete strangers in off the street, that’s all ...So make sure this doesn’t happen again.’ 

He paid no heed to the various arguments that were put to him, about the requirements of the job and the wish to have men rather than women putting the tubs. As the hewers were taking up their 
picks again, he had begun to examine the roof. All at once he shouted: 

‘What the hell's going on, Maheu? Don’t you give a damn what anyone says? ...You'll all be buried alive, for God’s sake.’ 

‘Oh, it’s solid enough,’ Maheu replied calmly. 

‘What do you mean “solid”? ...But the rock’s already sagging, and the way you're putting the props in every two metres, anyone would think you’d rather not bother! Ah, you're all the same, you lot. 
You’d rather have your skulls crushed to smithereens than leave the seam for a single second and spend the necessary time on timbering! ...Kindly shore that up at once. And with twice the number 
of props. Do you understand?’ 

When he saw that the miners were going to be uncooperative and start arguing the point, claiming that they were perfectly good judges of what safety measures were necessary, he let fly: 

‘Look here! When you all get your skulls smashed in, it’s not you that’s going to have to answer for the consequences, is it? Of course not. It’s the Company that'll have to fork out for pensions for you 
or your wives ...I've told you before and I'll tell you again. We know what you're like. For the sake of two more tubs a day you’d all rather get yourselves killed.’ 

Despite his growing anger Maheu still managed to say evenly: 

‘If we were properly paid, we’d do better timbering.’ 

The engineer shrugged but made no reply. He had now reached the bottom of the coal-face and simply called up to them: 

‘You have one hour left. You'd better all help. And I’m fining this team three francs.’ 

There was much muttering and grumbling among the miners at this. Only their sense of hierarchy held them in check, the quasi-military hierarchy from overman down to pit-boy that made them each 
subordinate to the person above. Nevertheless Chaval and Levaque both made an angry gesture while Maheu tried to calm them with a look. Zachary simply shrugged his shoulders in dismissive 
mockery. But of all of them Etienne was perhaps the most outraged. Ever since he had found himself down in this hell-hole, the spirit of resistance had gradually been growing within him. He looked at 
Catherine and saw her resigned air, as she bent to the yoke. Was it possible that people could work themselves to death at such terrible labour, down here in this mortal darkness, and still not earn 
even enough for their daily bread? 

Négrel, meanwhile, was departing with Dansaert, who had been content to keep nodding his approval. Once more their raised voices could be heard; they had stopped again and were inspecting the 
timbering along the roadway where the hewers were responsible for the maintenance along the first ten metres back from the coal-face. 

‘| told you, they simply don’t give a damn!’ the engineer shouted. ‘And what the bloody hell have you been doing? Aren't you supposed to supervise them?’ 

‘Yes, yes, of course,’ stammered the overman. ‘But | might as well talk to a brick wall -’ 

‘Maheu! Maheu!’ Négrel bellowed. 

They all came down, and he continued: 

‘Look at it. Do you really think that’s going to hold? ...It's completely botched. Look at that cross-timber there, the uprights aren’t even supporting it any more. And all because the whole thing was done 
in such a hurry. It’s obvious ...God! No wonder the timbering’s costing us so much. Just as long as everything holds firm while you’re responsible, isn’t that it? And then it all collapses and the Company 
has to bring in an army of men to fix it ...Just look over there! It’s a total mess!’ 

Chaval was about to speak but Négrel cut him short. 

‘No, don’t bother, | know what you're going to say. Why don’t we pay you more, eh? Well, | can tell you now, you'll leave management with no alternative. Yes, we'll have to pay you separately for the 
timbering, and we'll reduce the rate for a tub accordingly. Then we'll soon see if you're better off ...In the meantime, replace those props immediately. I'll be back tomorrow to check.’ 

And off he went, leaving them in silent shock at his threat. Dansaert, so humble in Négrel’s presence, remained behind for a few moments and spoke to them in no uncertain terms: 

‘You'll bloody get me into trouble, you lot ...l warn you now. You'll get more than a three-franc fine from me, | can tell you.’ 

After he had gone, it was Maheu’s turn to explode: 

‘God damn it! It's simply not fair. I'm all for remaining calm, because that’s the only way to get anywhere but in the end they just drive you mad! ...Did you hear what he said? A reduced rate for the 
tubs and the timbering paid separately! It’s just another way of paying us less! ...Lord God Almighty!’ 

He looked round for someone to take his anger out on and caught sight of Catherine and Etienne standing there idly. 

‘Just get me some props, will you? As if you bloody care anyway! ...Hurry up, or you'll feel my foot you know where.’ 

As he went to fetch some, Etienne felt no resentment at this rough treatment and was so angry with the bosses himself that he thought the miners were being much too easygoing. 

Levaque and Chaval for their part had vented their fury in a string of oaths, and all of them, including Zachary, were now timbering away like men possessed. For almost half an hour all that could be 
heard was the creaking of wooden props being sledge-hammered into position. Breathing heavily with their mouths now firmly shut, the men waged their desperate battle against the rock that, had they 
been able, they would have raised or shoved to one side with a simple heave of the shoulder. 

‘That'll do!’ Maheu said finally, spent from anger and exhaustion. ‘Half past one ...Huh! Some day's work! We'll not make fifty sous! ...Well, I'm off, I've had quite enough.’ 

Although there was still half an hour to go, he put his clothes back on. The others did likewise. It made them angry now just to look at the coal-face. Catherine had gone back to rolling her tub, and they 
had to call her, irritated by her zeal: the coal could remove itself for all they cared. And so the six of them departed, with their tools under their arms, and walked the two kilometres back to the shaft by 
the route they had followed that morning. 

Inside the chimney Catherine and Etienne lingered for a moment as the four hewers slid down to the bottom. They had chanced on little Lydie, who had stopped in the middle of her road to let them 
pass and was now telling them how La Mouquette had been absent for an hour after having such a bad nose-bleed that she’d had to go off to wash her face. After they had gone, the child, exhausted 
and covered in grime, returned to pushing her tub, straining forward with her matchstick arms and legs like some thin black ant struggling with a load that is too big for it. Meanwhile Catherine and 
Etienne slithered down the chimney on their backs, pressing their shoulders flat so as not to graze their foreheads; and such was the speed of their descent down the rock-face, worn smooth by every 
backside in the mine, that from time to time they had to catch on to the timbering to slow themselves - so their bums didn’t catch fire, they jokingly said. 

Down at the bottom they found themselves alone. In the distance red stars were disappearing round a bend in the roadway. Their merriment ceased and they began to walk, with a heavy, tired tread, 
Catherine in front, Etienne behind. The lamps were smoking and he could barely see her through the foggy haze. It disturbed him to know that Catherine was a girl because he felt he was stupid not to 
kiss her and to let the memory of Chaval having done so prevent him. But there could be no doubt that she had lied to him: that man was her lover, they must be at it all the time on every available 
spoil-heap, for she already knew how to swing her hips like a slut. He sulked, quite without reason, as if she had been unfaithful to him. She, on the other hand, kept turning round to warn him about 
obstacles in his path, as though encouraging him to be more friendly. They were completely lost, they could have had such fun together! But eventually they came out into the main haulage roadway. 
Etienne felt released from his agony of indecision, while Catherine gave him one last look of sadness, full of regret for a moment of happiness that might never come their way again. 

They now found themselves surrounded by the commotion of life underground, as deputies passed at regular intervals and tub-trains came and went, hauled along at the trot by the horses. An endless 
succession of Davy lamps pricked the darkness. They had to press themselves against the rock to let the shadowy presences of man and beast go past, feeling their breath on their faces as they did 
so. Jeanlin, running barefoot behind his train, yelled some piece of wickedness at them but it was lost amid the rumble of the wheels. On they went, she now silent, he unable to recognize a single fork 
or junction from that morning’s journey and imagining that she was leading him further and further astray beneath the earth. What ailed him most was the cold: it had felt increasingly chilly ever since 
they had left the coal-face, and the closer they came to the shaft, the more he shivered. Once again the air being funnelled between the narrow walls was blowing like a gale. They were beginning to 
despair of ever reaching the shaft when suddenly they found themselves at pit-bottom. 

Chaval looked at them askance, his lips pursed in suspicion. The others, similarly silent, were standing there sweating in the icy draughts and busy trying to swallow their sense of grievance. They had 
arrived too early and were not being allowed up for another half-hour, especially as some elaborate operation was under way to bring down a horse. The onsetters were still loading tubs into the cages, 
with a deafening noise of clanking metal, and the cages would vanish up into the driving rain falling from the black hole. Down below, the bougnou - a sump ten metres deep where all the water 
gathered — gave off its own slimy dampness. Men were milling about constantly in the vicinity of the shaft, pulling signal-ropes, pressing levers, their clothes drenched by the spray. The reddish glow 
from the three open lamps cast huge moving shadows and lent this underground chamber the air of a robbers’ den, like a bandit forge beside a mountain stream. 

Maheu made one last attempt. He approached Pierron, who had begun his shift at six, and said: 

‘Come on, surely you could let us go up?’ 

But the onsetter, a handsome fellow with strong limbs and a gentle face, refused with a gesture of alarm: 

‘| just can’t. Ask the deputy ...I'd get fined.’ 

There was further muttering. Catherine leaned over and whispered in Etienne’s ear: 

‘Come and see the stable. It's nice and warm in there.’ 

And they had to slip away without being seen, because it was forbidden to go in there. The stable was situated on the left, at the end of a short roadway. Hollowed out of the rock and measuring twenty- 
five metres long by four metres high, it had a vaulted brick ceiling and could accommodate twenty horses. It was indeed nice and cosy in there, warm with the heat of living animals and smelling sweetly 
of fresh, clean straw. The one single lamp shone steadily like a nightlight. The horses resting there turned to look, with wide, childlike eyes, and then went back to munching their oats, unhurriedly, the 
picture of well-fed workers whom everybody loves. 

But as Catherine was reading out the names on the metal labels above the mangers, she gave a little cry when a human form suddenly rose up in front of her. It was La Mouquette emerging startled 
from the pile of straw where she had been sleeping. On Mondays, when she was too tired to work after her exertions on Sunday, she would give herself a punch on the nose, leave the coal-face on the 
pretext that she needed to bathe it, and then come here and snuggle down with the animals in their warm bedding. Her father, who had a very soft spot for her, would let her be, at the risk of getting 
into trouble. 


And at that very moment old Mouque walked in. He was a short, bald man, battered-looking but still with plenty of flesh on him that was unusual for an ex-miner who had turned fifty. Ever since he had 
been put in charge of the horses, he had taken to chewing tobacco so much that his gums bled and his mouth was all black. When he saw the pair of them with his daughter, he was furious. 
‘What the hell are you all doing in here? Come on, out you go! Little trollops, bringing a man in here like this! ... And using my nice, clean straw for your dirty deeds!’ 
La Mouquette thought this hilarious and laughed helplessly. But Etienne was embarrassed and left, while Catherine simply gave him a smile. Just as the three of them were making their way back to 
pit-bottom, Bébert and Jeanlin also arrived on the scene, bringing a tub-train. There was a pause as the tubs were loaded into the cage, and Catherine went up to their horse and stroked it as she told 
her companion all about him. This was Battle, a white horse with ten years’ service2 and something of an elder statesman. He had spent the ten years down the mine, occupying the same corner of the 
stable and doing the same job every day up and down the roadways; and not once in that time had he seen daylight. Very fat, with a gleaming coat and a good-natured air, he seemed to be living the 
life of a sage, sheltered from the misfortunes of the world above. Moreover, down here in the darkness, he had become very crafty. The roadway in which he worked had now grown so familiar to him 
that he could push the ventilation doors open with his head, and he knew where to stoop and avoid getting bumped at the places where the roof was too low. He must have counted his journeys too 
because when he had completed the regulation number, he flatly refused to start another and had to be led back to his manger. Old age was now approaching, and his cat-like eyes sometimes clouded 
over with a look of sadness. Perhaps he could dimly remember the mill where he had been born, near Marchiennes, on the banks of the Scarpe, a mill surrounded by broad expanses of greenery and 
constantly swept by the wind. There had been something else, too, something burning away up in the air, some huge lamp or other but his animal memory could not quite recall its exact nature. And 
he would stand there unsteadily on his old legs, head bowed, vainly trying to remember the sun. 
Meanwhile the operation was continuing in the shaft. The signal-hammer had struck four times and they were bringing the horse down that was always an anxious moment because occasionally the 
animal would be so terrified that it would be dead on arrival. Up on the surface it would struggle wildly as they wrapped it in a net; then, as soon as it felt the ground vanish from under its feet, it would 
go quite still, petrified with fear, and disappear from view, its eyes wide and staring, without so much as a quiver along its coat. This particular horse had been too big to fit between the cage guides, 
and when they had hooked its net below the cage they had been obliged to tie its head back against its flanks. The descent took nearly three minutes, as they had to slow the winding-engine for safety’s 
sake. The tension mounted, therefore, as they waited for it below. What was happening? Surely they weren't going to leave him there dangling in the dark? Finally he appeared, as motionless as stone, 
his staring eyes dilated with terror. It was a bay, hardly three years old, called Trumpet. 
‘Mind out, mind out!’ shouted old Mouque, whose job it was to receive him. ‘Bring him over here. No, don’t untie him yet.’ 
Soon Trumpet was lying in a heap on the cast-iron floor. He did not stir, seemingly still caught up in the nightmare of the dark, bottomless hole and this noisy chamber deep beneath the earth. They 
were beginning to untie him when Battle, who had just been unharnessed, came over and stretched out his neck to sniff this new companion who had dropped from the earth above. The workers made 
a circle round them and began to joke. Mmm, now then, what lovely smell was that? But Battle was becoming more excited, impervious to their mockery. He must have caught the scent of good fresh 
air and the long-forgotten smell of sun-drenched grass. And suddenly he gave a loud whinny, a song of gladness that could also have been a sob of tender pity. This was his way of welcoming a 
newcomer: with joy at the fragrant reminder of former days and with sadness at the sight of yet another prisoner who would never return to the surface alive. 
‘Come and look at Battle!’ the workers called to each other, entertained by the antics of their old favourite. ‘He’s having a chat with his new comrade!’ 
Now untied, Trumpet still did not move. He continued to lie on his side, garrotted by fear, as if he could still feel the net tightening round him. Eventually they got him to his feet with the flick of a whip, 
and he stood there dazed, his legs quivering. And as old Mouque led them away, the two horses pursued their fraternal acquaintance. 
‘Well? Now can we go up?’ Maheu inquired. 
The cages had to be emptied first, and in any case there were still ten minutes to go before it was time for the ascent. Gradually the coal-faces were emptying, and all the miners were making their way 
back along the roadways. Some fifty men had already gathered, soaked to the skin and shivering, their lungs a prey to the pneumonia that threatened from every side with every draught of air. Pierron, 
for all his smooth exterior, slapped his daughter Lydie for leaving the coal-face early. Zachary slyly pinched La Mouquette — for the warmth, he said. But unrest was growing as Chaval and Levaque 
spread word of the engineer's threat to lower the rate per tub and pay them separately for timbering; noisy protests greeted the proposal, and the spirit of rebellion began to germinate here in this tiny 
space some six hundred metres below the surface of the earth. Soon they could contain themselves no longer, and these men who were filthy with coal and frozen stiff from waiting now accused the 
Company of killing half its workers underground while they let the other half die of starvation. Etienne listened to them, trembling with outrage. 
‘Hurry up! Hurry up!’ the deputy called Richomme kept shouting at the onsetters. 
He was trying to hasten preparations for the ascent, not wanting to have to reprimand the men and pretending not to hear them. However, the protests became so loud that he was obliged to intervene. 
Behind him people were shouting that things couldn't go on like this for ever and that one fine day the whole bloody lot would go up with a bang. 
‘You're a sensible fellow,’ he told Maheu. ‘Tell them to be quiet. When you haven't got the fire-power, it's always best to hold your peace.’ 
But Maheu, who had calmed down and was beginning to grow nervous, was spared having to intervene, for all at once everyone fell silent. Negrel and Dansaert were emerging from one of the roadways 
on their way back from their inspection, and both were covered in sweat like everyone else. Habit and discipline meant that the men stood back as the engineer walked through the group without a 
word. He climbed into one tub, the overman into another, and five pulls on the signal-rope followed — for a ‘special meat load’, as they called it when it was the bosses themselves. And amid the sullen 
silence the cage vanished upwards into thin air. 
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In the cage taking him to the surface, squashed into a tub with four other people, Etienne made up his mind to take to the open road once more and continue his hungry search for work. He might as 
well die straight away as go back down that hell-hole and not even earn enough to live on. Catherine was in a tub higher up, so he could not now feel that lovely, soothing warmth against his body. 
Anyway he would rather not start getting any silly ideas. It was much better he left. He’d had more of an education than the rest of them that meant he didn’t share their herd-like sense of resignation, 
and he'd only end up strangling the life out of one boss or another. 
Suddenly he was blinded. The ascent had been so swift that he was left stunned by the daylight, and his eyelids quivered in the brightness to which he had already grown so unaccustomed. But it was 
a relief all the same to feel the cage lock into its keeps. A banksman opened the gate, and a stream of workmen poured out of the tubs. 
‘Hey, Mouquet,’ Zachary whispered in the banksman’s ear. ‘Are we off to the Volcano tonight?’ 
The Volcano was a café in Montsou which offered musical entertainments. Mouquet winked with his left eye, and a broad grin spread across his face. Short and stocky like his father, he had the cheeky 
look of a fun-loving lad who grabs what's going without a thought for the morrow. La Mouquette was just then coming out of the cage, and he gave her an enormous whack across the bottom as a mark 
of brotherly affection. 
Etienne hardly recognized the tall nave of the pit-head that had previously seemed so sinister in the eerie, flickering light of the lanterns. Now it just looked bare and dirty. A grubby light filtered through 
the dusty windows. The one exception, at the far end, was the winding-engine with all its gleaming brasswork; otherwise the greasy steel cables flew up and down like ribbons that had been steeped 
in ink, while the pulleys up above in their enormous iron framework, the cages and the tubs, the whole prodigal array of metal, made the place seem dingy by lending it the harsh grey tones of old scrap. 
The sheets of cast-iron flooring shook beneath the ceaseless rumble of the wheels, and from the coal in the tubs rose a fine dust which turned everything black, the floor, the walls, even the beams 
high up in the headgear. 
Meanwhile Chaval had gone to find out how many tokens had been marked up for them on the board in the checkweigh-man’s little glass-fronted office, and he came back furious. He had seen that 
two of their tubs had been refused, one because it hadn't contained the regulation amount of coal, the other because some of the coal had been dirty. 
‘The perfect end to a perfect day!’ he fumed. ‘Another twenty sous docked! ...But of course we have to take on bloody layabouts who don’t know their arse from their elbow.’ 
He shot a meaningful glance at Etienne, who was tempted to reply with his fists. But why bother, he thought, if he was leaving? In fact this decided the matter for him. 
‘The first day's always difficult, Maheu said diplomatically. ‘He'll manage it better tomorrow.’ 
No one was placated, and in their bitterness they were all still spoiling for a fight. As they were leaving their lamps in the lamp-room, Levaque had an altercation with the lamp-man, accusing him of not 
having cleaned his lamp properly for him. They only began to calm down a little when they reached the changing-room, where the fire was still burning. In fact somebody must have stoked it too much 
because the stove was red hot and casting blood-red reflections on to the wall that made it seem as though the vast windowless room were ablaze. There were grunts of pleasure as backs were toasted 
from a distance, steaming like bowls of soup. Once the back was done, it was time for the front. La Mouquette had calmly pulled her breeches down to dry her shirt. Some boys were making fun of her, 
and there was a burst of laughter when she suddenly showed them her bottom that for her was the ultimate expression of contempt. 
‘I'm off,’ said Chaval, who had put his tools away in his locker. 
Nobody moved. Only La Mouquette hurried after him, on the pretext that they were both heading in the direction of Montsou. But the joking continued, for everyone knew he didn’t fancy her any more. 
Meanwhile Catherine’s thoughts had been elsewhere, and she had just whispered something to her father. He looked surprised, and then nodded with approval. He called Etienne over to give him back 
his bundle and muttered softly: 
‘Look, if you haven't got any money, you'll not last the fortnight ...So if you want, | could try and get someone to sell you things on credit?’ 
For a moment Etienne was not sure how to respond. He had simply been going to ask for his thirty sous and then leave. But he felt ashamed to do so in front of the girl. She was staring at him, she 
might think he was work-shy. 
‘I'm not promising, mind,’ Maheu went on. ‘But there’s no harm in asking.’ 
So Etienne offered no objection. People would refuse. Anyway, it didn’t put him under any obligation, he could always leave after he’d had something to eat. But then he was cross with himself for not 
saying no when he saw how delighted Catherine was, with her pretty laugh and that look of friendship and happiness at having been able to come to his assistance. For where was the future in it? 
Once they had collected their clogs and shut their lockers, the Maheus left the changing-room and followed their comrades, who were departing one by one after they had warmed themselves. Etienne 
went with them, while Levaque and his young lad also joined the group. But as they were passing through the screening-shed, a violent scene stopped them in their tracks. 
They were in a vast shed, with beams blackened by flying coal-dust and large shutters that let in a constant draught. The tubs of coal came here directly from the pit-head and were then emptied out 
by tipplers on to the screens that were long chutes made of sheet-metal. To the right and left of these chutes, the women and girls who did the screening stood on tiered steps equipped with a rake and 
shovel; they would rake in the stones and push the clean coal along so that it fell through funnels down into the railway wagons standing on the line beneath the shed. 
Philoméne Levaque was one of them, a thin, pale-looking girl with the sheeplike face of a consumptive. Her head was covered by a scrap of blue woollen scarf, and her hands and arms were black up 
to her elbows. She was working on the next step down from La Pierronne’s mother, whom everyone called La Brilé, an old witch of a woman who was terrifying to look at, with screech-owl eyes and a 
mouth as pinched as a miser’s purse. The pair of them were at each other’s throats, with the younger of the two accusing the older of raking away her stones so that it was taking her more than ten 
minutes to fill one basket. They were paid by the basket, so there were endless fights of this kind. Pins would fly, buns would tumble and red faces would bear the mark of black hands. 
‘Go on, give her one!’ Zachary shouted down to his girlfriend. 
All the screeners burst out laughing. 
But La Brdlé rounded on him and snarled: 
‘As for you, you dirty bastard! You'd do better to own up to those two kids you gave her! ...Did you ever hear the like! And her a poor slip of a thing, just eighteen and barely able to stand on her own 
two feet!’ 
Maheu had to stop his son from going down there and then and, as Zachary put it, seeing what the old bag was made of. But a supervisor was coming, and rakes began rummaging in the coal again. 
All that could be seen now, down the whole length of the chute, were the women’s rounded backs as they competed desperately for each other's stones. 
Outside the wind had suddenly dropped, and damp, cold air was falling from a grey sky. The colliers hunched their shoulders, folded their arms across their chests and departed, in ones and twos, 
walking along with a roll of the hips that made their thick bones stick out under their thin clothing. As they passed by in the broad daylight they looked like a band of negroes who had been knocked flat 
in the mud. A few had not finished their piece, and as they brought the remains of it home wedged between shirt and jacket, they had the air of hunchbacks. 
‘Look, there’s Bouteloup,’ Zachary said with a snigger. 
Without stopping, Levaque exchanged a few words with his lodger, a big, dark-haired fellow of thirty-five with a placid, honest expression. 
‘Soup ready, Louis?’ 
‘Yes, | think so.’ 
‘So the wife’s in a good mood today?’ 
‘Yes, I'd say so.’ 


Other stonemen were arriving, and successive groups of them gradually disappeared into the pit one by one. This was the three o'clock shift, yet more men for the mine to devour as new teams went 
down to replace the hewers at their coal-faces at the end of each roadway. The mine never lay idle: night and day human insects were always down there burrowing into the rock six hundred metres 
beneath the fields of beet. 
Meanwhile the youngsters walked on ahead. Jeanlin was letting Bébert into the secret of a complicated scheme for obtaining four sous’ worth of tobacco on credit, while Lydie followed respectfully at 
a distance. Then came Catherine with Zachary and Etienne. Nobody spoke. It was only when they got to the public house called the Advantage that Maheu and Levaque finally caught up with them. 
‘Here we are,’ Maheu said to Etienne. ‘Are you coming in?” 
They split up. Catherine had paused for a moment and took one last look at the young man, her big eyes as limpidly green as a mountain spring and of a crystal clarity made all the deeper by the 
surrounding blackness of her face. She smiled and then departed with the others along the road that led up to the miners’ village. 
The public house stood at the crossroads midway between the village and the pit. It was a two-storey house of whitewashed brick, and each of its windows was framed by a gaily painted border of sky 
blue. On a square sign nailed above the front door it read in yellow lettering: The Advantage — Licensee: Mr. Rasseneur. Behind the house was a skittle-alley enclosed by a hedge. For the Company 
that had done everything in its power to buy up this tiny enclave at the heart of its own vast domains, it was a matter of much regret that a public house should have sprung up in the middle of the 
beetfields right next to the entrance to Le Voreux. 
‘Come on in,’ Maheu insisted. 
The room was small, bare and bright: its walls were white, and it contained three tables, twelve chairs and a pinewood counter no bigger than a kitchen dresser. There were some ten beer glasses on 
it at most, as well as three bottles of liqueurs, a jug and a small zinc chest with a tin tap that contained the beer; and that was all, no pictures, no shelves, no games. In a gleaming, highly polished 
fireplace of cast-iron a mound of coal-slack was burning gently. On the flagstone floor a thin layer of white sand absorbed the dampness that was a constant feature of this rain-soaked region. 
‘Give us a beer,’ Maheu called to a plump, blonde-haired girl, a neighbour's daughter who sometimes minded the bar. ‘Is Rasseneur about?’ 
The girl turned the tap and replied that the landlord would be back shortly. Slowly Maheu drained half the glass in one go to remove the dust clogging his throat. He did not offer his companion a drink. 
One other customer, a wet, dirty miner like himself, was sitting at a table and drinking his beer in silence, deep in thought. A third man came in, beckoned to be served, paid and left, all without saying 
a word. 
But then a large man of thirty-eight appeared, with a round, clean-shaven face and an easy smile. This was Rasseneur, a one-time hewer who had been dismissed by the Company three years 
previously following a strike. He had been an excellent worker, and he was articulate, always taking the lead when it came to protesting and eventually ending up as the leader of the malcontents. His 
wife already ran a beer-shop, as did many miners’ wives; and when he found himself out on his ear, he became a full-time landlord, scraped together some money, and set up in business directly 
opposite Le Voreux as an act of provocation towards the Company. The business was prospering now: his bar had become something of a meeting-place, and this allowed him to cash in on the anger 
he had been gradually inciting in the hearts of his erstwhile comrades. 
‘This is the lad | took on this morning,’ Maheu explained at once. ‘Is either of your rooms free? And could you let him have things on tick for the first fortnight?’ 
A sudden look of deep distrust passed over Rasseneur's broad features. He glanced at Etienne and replied, without even bothering to look sorry: 
‘Both my rooms are taken. | can’t help you.’ 
Etienne was expecting this refusal but it hurt him all the same, and he was surprised suddenly to feel disappointed at the prospect of leaving. No matter. Leave he would, as soon as he had his thirty 
sous. The miner who had been drinking at another table had now departed. Others came in, one by one, to clear the grime from their throats before setting off once more with the same rolling gait. It 
was like a mere ablution, bringing neither joy nor stimulus, only the mute satisfaction of a need. 
‘So. Nothing to report, then?’ Rasseneur inquired in a meaningful way as Maheu sipped what was left of his beer. 
Maheu looked around him and, seeing only Etienne, said: 
‘Only that there’s been another bloody row ...Yeah, about the timbering.’ 
He related what had happened. The blood had rushed to Rasseneur’s face that seemed to swell as burning excitement blazed in his eyes and cheeks. 
‘Well, now! The minute they decide to cut the rate, they're sunk.’ 
The presence of Etienne made him uneasy. Nevertheless he continued, watching him out of the corner of his eye as he did so. He spoke obliquely, leaving certain things unsaid. Without naming them 
he talked about the manager, Sir Hennebeau, and his wife, and his nephew, young Négrel, and he said how things could not go on like this, how one fine morning the lid would blow off. The poverty 
and suffering had spread too far, and he alluded to all the factories that were closing down and all the workers that were being laid off. He'd been giving away over six pounds of bread a day for the 
past month. Only yesterday he'd heard that Sir Deneulin, a local mine-owner, doubted whether he could survive. What's more he'd just received a letter from Lille full of worrying news. 
‘You know,’ he muttered under his breath, ‘from that person you met here one evening.’ 
But he was interrupted. His wife now appeared, a tall, thin, intense woman with a long nose and purple cheeks. When it came to politics, she was much more radical than her husband. 
‘You mean the letter from Pluchart,’ she said. ‘Ah now, if he were in charge, we’d soon see some improvements round the place.’ 
Etienne had been listening for some time. He understood fully what was being said, and he was becoming increasingly excited by all this talk of poverty and revenge. 
Hearing this name suddenly blurted out like that gave him a start. 
‘| know Pluchart,’ he said out loud, as though having not quite meant to. 
All eyes were upon him, and so he was obliged to add: 
‘Yes, I'm a mechanic, and he was my foreman at Lille ...A very capable man. | often used to have chats with him.’ 
Rasseneur studied him again; his expression rapidly changed, and at once he became friendly. Eventually he said to his wife: 
‘Maheu’s brought along Sir here, who’s one of his putters. He wondered if we had a room for him and could give him a fortnight’s credit.’ 
The matter was then settled in a moment. One room was in fact free, the occupant had left that moming. Now thoroughly roused, Rasseneur warmed to his theme and kept saying that he was only 
asking the bosses for what was possible,? that he wasn’t like all the others who demanded things that were too difficult to achieve. His wife shrugged: they should insist on their rights, no more, no less. 
‘Good night. I’m off,’ Maheu broke in. ‘None of that’s going to stop people working down the pit, and as long as they do there'll be those that die of it ...Look at you, for example. You've been as fit as a 
fiddle ever since you left three years ago.’ 
‘It's true. | do feel a lot better,’ declared Rasseneur complacently. 
Etienne walked to the door to thank Maheu as he left; but the latter simply nodded silently, and the young man watched him trudge back up the road to the village. Mrs Rasseneur was serving customers 
and asked him to wait a moment so that she could take him to his room where he could get cleaned up. Should he stay? He was having doubts again, a sinking feeling that made him look back fondly 
on the freedom and fresh air of the open road where the pain of hunger was mixed with the joy of being one’s own boss. He felt as though he had already been living there for years, from the moment 
of his arrival on the spoil-heap in the middle of a howling gale to the hours spent underground lying flat on his belly in those black roads. He was loath to go down again: it was unjust and the work was 
too hard, and his pride as a human being revolted at the thought of being treated like some animal that can be blinded and crushed. 
As Etienne was debating what to do, his eyes wandered over the immense plain and gradually began to take in what they saw. He was surprised, he hadn't pictured a panorama like this when old 
Bonnemort had gestured towards it in the darkness. In front of him, certainly, he again saw Le Voreux, tucked away in a hollow with its buildings of brick and timber, its pitch-covered screening-shed, 
the headgear with its slate roof, the winding-house and the tall, pale-red chimney, all squatting there with a malevolent air. But the pit-yard spread out much further around the buildings than he had 
imagined, seemingly transformed into a pool of ink by the lapping waves of stockpiled coal. It was bristling with the tall trestles that carried the overhead rails, and at one end it was completely taken 
over by piles of timber that lay there like the harvest from a forest newly razed to the ground. Over to the right, the view was obstructed by the spoil-heap that looked like some colossal barricade placed 
there by giants. The oldest part of it was already covered in grass, while at the other end it was being eaten away by an internal fire that had been smouldering for a year now and gave off a thick pall 
of smoke. Long rust-red streaks oozed like blood from its ghost-grey surface of sandstone and shale. Beyond it stretched the fields, endless fields of corn and beet that were bare at this time of the 
year, and marshes covered in rough vegetation and punctuated with a few stunted willows, and then the distant meadows divided by thin rows of poplar. In the far distance, tiny patches of white 
indicated towns, Marchiennes to the north, Montsou to the south; while over to the east the forest of Vandame marked the edge of the horizon with the purple line of its denuded trees. And beneath the 
wan sky, in the dull light of a winter's afternoon, it seemed as if all the blackness of Le Voreux and its swirling coal-dust had settled on the plain, like powder on the trees, like sand on the roads, like 
seed upon the earth. 
As Etienne continued to gaze, what surprised him most was a canal that he had not seen during the night. Constructed out of the river Scarpe, this canal ran in a straight line from Le Voreux to 
Marchiennes, a ribbon of matt silver some two leagues long. Like an avenue raised above the low-lying ground and lined with trees, it stretched away into the distance in an endless vista of green 
banks and pale water, of gliding barges and vermilion sterns. Next to the pit was a landing-stage where boats were moored ready to be filled directly from the tubs that ran along the overhead rails. 
There the canal took a sharp turn before cutting diagonally across the marshes; and this geometrically precise stretch of water seemed to represent the very soul of the empty plain, cutting across it 
like a major highway and bearing away its iron and coal. 
Etienne’s gaze travelled from the canal back up to the village that had been built on a plateau but he could make out only the red tiles of the roofs. Then it moved back down towards Le Voreux and 
came to rest at the bottom of the muddy slope, lingering on two enormous piles of bricks which had been cast and baked on site. Here a branch of the Company's railway line passed behind a fence 
and led into the pit. By now the last batch of stonemen would be going down. A solitary wagon being pushed by some workmen gave a piercing screech. But the darkness and the mystery had gone, 
and with them the inexplicable rumblings and the sudden flaring of unfamiliar stars. In the distance the tall blast-furnaces and the coke-ovens had been pale since dawn. All that remained from before 
was the ceaseless panting of the drainage-pump; but as he listened to the long, deep gasps of the ogre whose hunger could never be satisfied, this time he could see the grey steam rising. 
Then, suddenly, Etienne made up his mind. Perhaps he imagined he'd caught another glimpse of Catherine’s bright eyes, up there at the entry to the village. Or perhaps it was the wind of revolt 
beginning to blow from the direction of Le Voreux. He could not tell. He simply wanted to go down the mine again, to suffer and to struggle; and he thought angrily of those ‘people’ Bonnemort had told 
him about, and of the squat and sated deity to whom ten thousand starving men and women daily offered up their flesh without ever knowing who or what this god might be. 

PART Xxill 


245 
The Grégoire property, La Piolaine, was to be found two kilometres east of Montsou, on the road to Joiselle. It was a tall, square house of no particular style, dating from the beginning of the previous 
century. Of the vast estates that had originally belonged to it only some thirty hectares remained that were surrounded by walls and easy to maintain. The orchard and kitchen garden enjoyed especial 
renown, since their fruit and vegetables were celebrated as the finest in the region. For the rest, there was no parkland but a little wood served in its stead. The avenue of old limes, a vault of foliage 
running three hundred metres from the gate to the front steps, was one of the sights on this bare and empty plain, where the number of large trees to be found between Marchiennes and Beaugnies 
was sufficiently small to be calculated exactly. 
That morning the Grégoires had risen at eight o’clock. Generally they did not stir until one hour later, for they were devoted to sleep; but the storm during the night had left them too restive. After her 
husband had gone out at once to see if the high wind had caused any damage, Mrs Grégoire had simply come down to the kitchen in her slippers and flannel dressing-gown. She was short and plump, 
and although she was already fifty-eight, she still had a big baby face; and beneath the dazzling whiteness of her hair she wore an expression of wide-eyed surprise. 
‘Mélanie,’ she said to the cook, ‘you might perhaps make that brioche this morning, since the dough is ready. Miss Cécile will not be up for another half-hour yet, and she could have some with her 
chocolate ...It would be a nice surprise for her, don’t you think?’ 
The cook, a thin, elderly woman who had been with them for thirty years, began to laugh. 
‘Yes, indeed, that would be a lovely surprise for her ...My stove’s burning nicely, and the oven must be warm by now. And Honorine can give me a hand.’ 
Honorine was a girl of twenty whom they had taken in as a child and brought up, and she now worked as a housemaid. Apart from these two women, the only other servants were the coachman Francis, 
who did the heavy work, and a gardener and his wife, who looked after the flowers, the fruit and vegetables, and the farmyard animals. And since the household was run on patriarchal lines in a spirit 
of gentle informality, this small community lived together on the best of terms. 


Mme Grégoire, who had planned the brioche surprise while she was lying in bed, now waited to see the dough placed in the oven. The kitchen was huge, and judging by its extreme cleanliness and 
the great battery of dishes, saucepans and utensils with which it was filled, it was evidently the most important room in the house. It smelled deliciously of good food. The shelves and cupboards were 
overflowing with provisions. 

‘And make sure it’s nice and golden brown, won't you?’ Mrs Grégoire reminded them as she departed into the dining-room. 

Despite the presence of a central-heating system that warmed the whole house, a coal fire was burning cheerfully in the grate. Otherwise there was no sign of luxury; just a large table, some chairs 
and a mahogany sideboard. Two deep armchairs alone bore witness to a desire for comfort and to long hours of tranquil digestion. They never used the drawing-room and preferred to sit here 
surrounded by cosy domesticity. 

M. Grégoire had just returned. He was wearing his thick, fustian jacket, and he looked pink himself for his sixty years, with his strong features and an honest, kindly face wreathed in curls of snowy 
white hair. He had spoken to the coachman and the gardener; no major damage to report, just one chimney-pot down. Every morning he liked to cast an eye over La Piolaine that was not large enough 
to give much cause for concern and yet afforded him all the pleasures of ownership. 

‘What's the matter with Cécile?’ he inquired. ‘Isn’t she getting up today?’ 

‘| really don’t know,’ his wife replied. ‘I did think | heard her moving about.’ 

The table had been laid with three bowls on the white tablecloth. Honorine was sent to see what had become of Miss. But she came back down almost at once, stifling her giggles and lowering her 
voice as if she were still up in the bedroom. 

‘Oh, if Sir and Madam could only see Miss now! ...She’s sleeping like ...oh, just like a little baby Jesus 

...Really, you can’t imagine. She looks such a picture!’ 

Father and mother exchanged affectionate glances. 

‘Are you coming?’ he said with a smile. 

‘Oh, the poor little darling!’ she murmured. ‘Yes, I’m coming.’ 
And together they went upstairs. Cécile’s bedroom was the one luxurious room in the house: it had blue silk hangings and white lacquer furniture picked out in blue, the whim of a spoiled child who had 
been indulged by her parents. Bathed in the half-light coming through a small gap in the curtains, the girl lay sleeping in the shadowy whiteness of the bed, one cheek propped on a bare arm. She was 
not pretty; she looked too wholesome and full of health for that, being already fully grown at the age of eighteen. But she had wonderful, milk-white skin, as well as chestnut-brown hair, a round face 
and an obstinate little nose buried between two plump cheeks. The bedcover had slipped down, and her breathing was so gentle that her already ample bosom neither rose nor fell. 

‘That cursed wind will have kept her awake all night,’ her mother said softly. 

Father gestured to her to hush. They both leaned over and gazed adoringly at her innocent, unclothed form, at this daughter they had wanted for so long and whom they had conceived when they had 
ceased to hope. In their eyes she was perfect, not at all too fat, indeed never adequately fed. And she slept on, oblivious to their presence by her side, to their faces next to hers. But a slight tremor 
ruffled her impassive features. Concerned in case she should wake, they departed on tiptoe. 

‘Shh!’ Mr. Grégoire said when they reached the door. ‘If she hasn’t slept, we mustn't disturb her.’ 

‘The poor darling can sleep as long as she likes,’ Mrs Grégoire concurred. ‘We can wait for her.’ 

They went downstairs and ensconced themselves in the armchairs in the dining-room. Meanwhile the maids were happy to keep the chocolate warm on the stove, entertained by the thought of Miss 
having such a long lie-in. Mr. Grégoire had picked up a newspaper; his wife was knitting a large woollen bedspread. It was very warm in the room, and not a sound was to be heard coming from the 
silent house. 

The Grégoire fortune brought in an annual income of some forty thousand francs: and derived entirely from a holding in the Montsou mines. They loved telling the story of its origins that went back to 
the earliest days of the Company itself. 

Towards the beginning of the previous century, from Lille as far as Valenciennes, there had been a mad rush to discover coal. The success of the concession-holders who were later to found the Anzin 
Mining Company had turned the heads of one and all. In every district people were busy taking soil samples; companies were set up, and concessions materialized overnight. But among all the 
determined pioneers of the day it was the Baron Desrumaux who was most remembered for his shrewdness and courage. He had persevered for forty years, never faltering, overcoming obstacle after 
obstacle: an initial lack of success during his early prospecting, the new mines that had to be abandoned after long months of toil, mine-shafts blocked by rock-falls, miners drowned by sudden floods, 
hundreds of thousands of francs draining away down a few holes in the ground; and then later the problems of managing the business, the panicking shareholders, the tussles with the hereditary 
landowners of ancient estates who were determined not to recognize royal concessions unless people came and negotiated with them first. Finally he had established Desrumaux, Fauquenoix and 
Company to exploit the Montsou concession, and the pits were just beginning to yield meagre returns when the two neighbouring concessions, the one at Cougny that belonged to the Comte de 
Cougny, and the one at Joiselle, belonging to the Company of Cornille and Jenard, had almost ruined him with the ferocity of their competition. Fortunately, on 25 August 1760, a settlement had been 
reached between the three concessions and they were amalgamated. The Montsou Mining Company thus came into being in its present form. To effect a distribution of shares, the total assets had 
been divided into twenty-four sous, the standard currency unit of the day;2 and each sou was subdivided into twelve deniers, giving two hundred and eighty-eight deniers; and since each denier was 
worth ten thousand francs, the total capital value represented a sum of nearly three million francs. Desrumaux, near to death but none the less victorious, had received six sous and three deniers as 
his share. 
At that time the Baron owned La Piolaine, together with three hundred hectares of land, and he employed as his steward one Honoré Grégoire, a lad from Picardy, who was the great-grandfather of 
Léon Grégoire, father of Cécile. At the time of the Montsou settlement, Honoré, who had been hoarding his savings of fifty thousand francs in a stocking, nervously yielded to his master’s unswerving 
conviction. He took out ten thousand francs’ worth of beautiful écus and bought a denier, terrified that he was thereby robbing his children of this part of their inheritance. Indeed his son Eugéne received 
extremely small dividends; and since he had set himself up as a bourgeois and been foolish enough to squander the remaining forty thousand francs of his paternal legacy in a disastrous business 
partnership, he lived in rather reduced circumstances. But the income from the denier was gradually rising, and the family fortune dated from the time of Félicien, who realised the dream that his 
grandfather, the former steward, had instilled in him as a child: the purchase of La Piolaine, now shorn of its land that he bought from the State for a derisory sum.3 Nevertheless, the years that followed 
were bad ones, and they had to wait for the catastrophic events of the Revolution to run their course and for the rule of Napoleon to meet its bloody end. And so it was Léon Grégoire who benefited, 
after an astonishing rise in values, from the investment that his great-grandfather had so nervously and tentatively made. Those paltry ten thousand francs grew and grew with the prosperity of the 
Company. By 1820 they were yielding a hundred per cent, ten thousand francs. In 1844 they were earning twenty thousand; in 1850, forty thousand. Finally, just two years previously, the dividend had 
grown to the prodigious figure of fifty thousand francs: the value of a denier was quoted on the Lille stock exchange at one million francs, a hundredfold increase in the course of a century. 

M. Grégoire had been advised to sell when the share price reached one million but he had refused with a benign and tolerant smile. Six months later, when the industrial crisis began, the value of a 
denier fell back to six hundred thousand francs. But he kept smiling and had no regrets, for the Grégoires now believed steadfastly in their mine. The value would rise again; why, God Himself was not 
more reliable! At the same time, mixed with this religious faith in the mine, they felt a profound sense of gratitude towards a stock which had now fed and supported an entire family for over a century. 
It was like a private god whom they worshipped in their egotism, a fairy godmother who rocked them to sleep in their large bed of idleness and fattened them at their groaning table. And so it would 
continue, from father to son: why tempt fate by doubting it? And deep within their constancy lay a superstitious terror, the fear that the million francs would suddenly have melted away if they had 
realised their asset and placed the proceeds in a drawer. To their mind it was safer left in the ground, from whence a race of miners, generation after generation of starving people, would extract it for 
them, a little each day, sufficient unto their needs. 

Fortune had also smiled on this house in other respects. At a very young age Mr. Grégoire had married the daughter of a pharmacist in Marchiennes, a plain-looking girl without a penny to her name 
whom he adored and who had repaid him with happiness in full measure. She had closeted herself within her domestic life, ecstatically devoted to her husband and with no other desire but his. Never 
once did a difference in taste come between them, as their desires merged in the pursuit of one and the same ideal of comfort and well-being; and they had been living like this for the past forty years 
in one long, tender exchange of affection and attentiveness to each other's needs. They lived a well-regulated life: their forty thousand a year was spent without ostentation and what they saved went 
on Cécile, whose late arrival had momentarily disrupted their budgeting. Even now they continued to pander to her every whim: a second horse, two more carriages, dresses from Paris. But for them 
this was simply one further source of joy; nothing was too good for their daughter, even though they themselves were so profoundly averse to show that they continued to wear the fashions of their 
youth. Any expense which did not serve a purpose seemed to them foolish. 

Suddenly the door opened, and a loud voice exclaimed: 

‘What's this? You haven't had breakfast without me, have you!’ 

It was Cécile, who had come straight from her bed, her eyes still puffy with sleep. She had merely put her hair up and pulled on a white woollen dressing-gown. 

‘No, of course we haven't,’ said her mother. ‘Can't you see? We've been waiting for you ...My poor darling, that wind must have kept you awake.’ 

The girl looked at her in great surprise. 

‘It's been windy? ...l had no idea. I’ve been fast asleep all night.’ 

They found this funny, and the three of them began to laugh; and the servants bringing in the breakfast burst out laughing also, so hilarious did everyone in the household consider the fact that Miss 
had just slept for a whole twelve hours. The appearance of the brioche added the final touch to their general merriment. 

‘What? You've baked it already?’ Cécile kept saying. ‘Well, this is a surprise. Oh, it’s going to taste so good, all lovely and warm in the chocolate!’ 

They finally took their places at the table; the chocolate was steaming in the bowls, and for some time the sole subject of conversation was the brioche. Mélanie and Honorine remained in the room, 
talking about how the baking had gone and watching them all tuck in with buttery lips. What a pleasure it was to cook, they said, when you saw your master and his family eating with such relish. 

But then the dogs started barking loudly, and they thought it must be the lady from Marchiennes who came to give Cécile her piano lesson every Monday and Friday. There was a man also who came 
to teach her literature. The girl’s entire education had been conducted in this manner at La Piolaine, fostering a state of happy ignorance punctuated by childish whim, with books thrown out of the 
window the moment she found any subject boring. 

‘It's Sir Deneulin,’ Honorine announced on her return. Behind her, Mr. Deneulin, a cousin of Mr. Grégoire’s, entered without ceremony. At once decisive in manner and forthright in expression, he walked 
with the gait of a former cavalry officer. Although he was over fifty, his close-cropped hair and thick moustache were still jet black. 

‘Yes, itis |. Good-moming ...No, no, please don't get up.’ 

While the family were still busy exclaiming at his arrival, he took a seat. At length they returned to their chocolate. 

‘Is there something you wished to tell me?’ Mr. Grégoire asked. 

‘No, nothing at all,’ Mr. Deneulin replied hastily. ‘l was out for a ride — | like to keep my hand in, you know — and since | was passing your gate, | just thought I'd call and say hallo.’ 

Cécile asked him how his daughters Jeanne and Lucy were. They were very well. Jeanne was forever painting, and Lucie, the elder, was always at the piano practising her singing from morning till 
night. There was a slight catch in his voice, an uneasiness which he was endeavouring to hide beneath his hearty good humour. 

‘And is everything all right at the pit?’ Mr. Grégoire continued. 

‘Ah, this damned slump. The men and | are not having an easy time of it ... We're paying for the good years, I’m afraid! Too many factories were put up, too many railways were built, and everyone was 
so eager to achieve enormous levels of output that too much capital was invested at once. And now the money’s all tied up and there isn’t any left to keep the whole thing turning ...Still, fortunately all 
is not lost. I'll get by somehow.’ 

Like his cousin he had inherited a denier in the Montsou mines. But in his case, being an engineer and a man of enterprise, he had been consumed with the ambition to make a royal fortune and he 
had been quick to sell when the denier had reached the million mark. For months he had been hatching a plan. His wife had inherited the small concession of Vandame from an uncle but only two pits 
in the concession were still open, Jean-Bart and Gaston-Marie, and both of them were in such a poor state of repair and had such defective equipment that it scarcely paid to work them. Well, his dream 
was to modernize Jean-Bart. He wanted to restore its winding-engine and widen its shaft for better access while keeping Gaston-Marie for drainage purposes only. There was gold to be had by the 
shovelful, as he put it. The idea was a good one. Except that the million had now been spent on the renovations, and this damned slump had come just at the very moment when high yields were about 
to prove him right. Added to which he was a poor businessman. He was generous to his workers in his own gruff sort of way, and since the death of his wife he had allowed himself to be swindled by 
various means. Also he had been letting his daughters have a free rein; the elder one talked of going on the stage, while the younger had already had three landscapes rejected by the Salon Hanging 
Committee.‘ The two girls neverthless remained cheerful in the face of their adversity, and the growing threat of poverty had revealed them to be very astute housekeepers. 


‘You see, Léon,’ he went on in a hesitant voice, ‘you were wrong not to sell when | did. Now everything’s on the slide and your chance has gone ...Whereas if you'd entrusted your money to me, you’d 
soon have seen what we could have achieved at Vandame, and in our very own mine!’ 
M. Grégoire calmly finished his chocolate. He replied evenly: 
‘Never! ...You know perfectly well that | don’t wish to speculate. | live a peaceful life, it would be just too silly to go bothering my head over business matters. And as far as Montsou is concerned, the 
shares can keep on going down, we'll still always have enough to meet our needs. You mustn’t be so greedy, for goodness sake! Anyway, mark my words, you’re the one who'll be feeling the pinch 
some day, because Montsou will start going up again and the children of Cécile’s children will still be getting their daily bread from it.’ 
Deneulin listened to him with an awkward smile. 
‘So,’ he said quietly, ‘if! asked you to put a hundred thousand francs into my business, you would refuse?’ 
But at the sight of the Grégoires’ worried faces he immediately regretted having gone so far. He decided to save the possibility of a loan for later, in case he was ever desperate. 
‘Oh, things aren't that bad! I’m just joking ...Heavens above, you're probably right. The easiest way to make money is to let other people make it for you.’ 
They changed the subject. Cécile returned to the matter of her cousins, whose interests she found as fascinating as she found them shocking. Mrs Grégoire promised to take her daughter to see the 
two dear girls on the first fine day that presented itself. Mr. Grégoire, meanwhile, wore an absent expression, his thoughts elsewhere. He added loudly: 
‘You know, if | were you, | wouldn't persevere. I’d negotiate with Montsou ...They’re extremely keen, and you’d get your money back.’ 
He was referring to the long-running feud that existed between the concessions at Montsou and Vandame. Despite the latter’s small size, it exasperated its powerful neighbour to have this square 
league of territory that didn’t belong to it stuck bang in the middle of its own sixty-seven area divisions. Having tried in vain to put it out of business, the Montsou Mining Company was now plotting to 
buy it on the cheap as soon as it showed any signs of going under. The battle continued to rage unabated, with each mine’s tunnels ending a mere two hundred metres short of the other's. Though the 
managers and the engineers might behave perfectly civilly to one another, it was a fight to the death. 
Deneulin’s eyes had blazed. 
‘Never!’ he shouted in his turn. ‘Montsou shall never get its hands on Vandame so long as I live ...| had dinner at Hennebeau’s on Thursday, and | could see him sniffing around me. Indeed last autumn, 
when the big guns on the Board of Directors had their meeting, they were already falling over themselves to be nice to me ...Oh, | know their sort all right! The dukes and the marquises, the generals 
and ministers! Highway robbers, the lot of them, just lurking round the corner ready to have the shirt off your back!’ 
And so he went on. Not that Mr. Grégoire was going to defend the Board. Its six directors, whose posts had been created under the terms of the settlement in 1760, ran the Company like despots, and 
when one of them died, the five remaining directors chose the new member of the Board from among the shareholders who were rich and powerful. In the view of the owner of La Piolaine, as a man 
careful in his ways, these gentlemen sometimes lacked a certain moderation in their excessive desire for money. 
Mélanie had come to clear the table. Outside the dogs began to bark again, and Honorine was just on her way to the front door when Cécile, needing air after all this warmth and food, left the table. 
‘No, let me. It must be for my lesson.’ 
Deneulin, too, had risen to his feet. He watched the girl leave the room and then asked with a smile: 
‘Well, and what about this marriage with young Négrel?’ 
‘Nothing’s been decided,’ said Mrs Grégoire. ‘It’s just an idea at this stage ...It needs some proper thought.’ 
‘| have no doubt,’ he replied, with a knowing laugh. ‘I understand that the nephew and the aunt ...But what | can’t get over is the way Madam Hennebeau makes such a fuss of Cécile all the time.’ 
M. Grégoire was indignant. Such a distinguished lady, and fully fourteen years older than the young man! It was monstrous, such things were beyond a joke. Deneulin, still laughing, shook him by the 
hand and took his leave. 
‘It’s still not her!’ said Cécile, who came back into the room. ‘It's that woman with her two children. You know, Mummy, the miner's wife we met ...Do they have to be shown in here?’ 
They hesitated. Were they very dirty? No, not too dirty, and they would leave their clogs on the front steps. Father and mother were already settled in their two large armchairs and digesting their 
breakfast. The unwelcome prospect of having to move decided the matter. ‘Show them in, Honorine.’ And so in came La Maheude and her little ones, frozen, starving, and filled with nervous apprehension 
at the sight of this room which was so warm and smelled so deliciously of brioche. 
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Up in the bedroom, where the shutters were still closed, grey bars of daylight had filtered through and spread like a fan across the ceiling. The close atmosphere had grown even stuffier as everyone 
continued with their night’s sleep: Lenore and Henri in each other's arms, Alzire lying on her hump with her head lolling back; while old Bonnemort, who now had Zachary and Jeanlin’s bed all to himself, 
was snoring away with his mouth open. Not a sound was to be heard from the recess on the landing where La Maheude had dropped off again in the middle of feeding Estelle, with her breast hanging 
to one side and her daughter lying across her stomach, replete with milk and likewise fast asleep, half suffocating amid the soft flesh of her mother’s breasts. 
Downstairs the cuckoo clock struck six. From along the village streets came the sound of doors slamming and then the clatter of clogs along the pavement: it was the women who worked in the 
screening-shed setting off for the pit. And silence fell once more until seven. Then shutters were thrown back, and the sound of yawning and coughing could be heard through partition walls. For a long 
time a coffee-mill could be heard grinding away but still no one stirred in the bedroom. 
But suddenly a distant sound of slapping and screaming made Alzire sit up in bed. Realising what the time was, she ran barefoot to rouse her mother. 
‘Mummy, Mummy, it’s late. Remember, you've got to go out ...Careful! You'll crush Estelle.’ 
And she retrieved the child, who was nearly smothered beneath a huge molten mass of breast. 
‘Heaven help us!’ La Maheude spluttered, rubbing her eyes. ‘We're all so exhausted we could sleep the whole day long ...Dress Lenore and Henri for me, will you? I'll take them with me. And you'd 
better look after Estelle. | don’t want to drag her out in this dreadful weather, in case she catches something.’ 
She washed in a hurry and then pulled on an old blue skirt, the cleanest she had, and a loose-fitting jacket of grey wool that she had put two patches in the day before. 
‘And then there’s the soup, for heaven's sake!’ she muttered again. 
While her mother rushed downstairs, Alzire went back to the bedroom with Estelle, who had begun to scream. But she was used to the little girl’s tantrums, and although only eight she already had a 
woman’s knowledge of the tender wiles that would soothe and distract her. Gently she laid her down in her own bed that was still warm, and lulled her back to sleep by giving her a finger to suck. Not 
before time, moreover, because another racket broke out: and she had at once to go and make the peace between Lenore and Henri, who had finally woken up. These two children did not get on, and 
the only time they would gently put their arms round each other was when they were asleep. The moment she woke, Lenore, aged six, fell on Henri, who was two years younger and let himself be hit 
without hitting back. Both of them had the same oversized head that looked as though it had been inflated and was covered in yellow hair that stuck up. Alzire had to drag her sister off him by the legs 
and threaten to give her a good hiding. Then there was much stamping of feet as she washed them and at each item of clothing she tried to put on them. They left the shutters closed so as not to 
disturb old Bonnemort while he slept. He was still snoring, despite the terrible hullabaloo the children were making. 
‘It's ready! Are you nearly all done up there?’ shouted La Maheude. 
She had pulled back the shutters, raked the fire and put on some more coal. Her one hope was that the old man had not finished off all the soup but she found the saucepan wiped clean, and so she 
cooked a handful of vermicelli she’d been saving for the last three days. They could eat it plain, without butter, since the small piece that was left the day before would now be gone; but she was 
surprised to see that Catherine had somehow managed miraculously to leave a small knob of it after making their pieces. This time, however, the kitchen dresser was well and truly bare: there was 
nothing, not a crust or a leftover or even a bone to gnaw. What would become of them if Maigrat was still determined to stop their credit, and if the bourgeois at La Piolaine didn’t give her a hundred 
sous. And yet when her menfolk and her daughter came back from the pit they would have to eat, for, sad to relate, no one had yet invented a way of living without eating. 
‘Come down this instant,’ she shouted crossly. ‘I should be gone by now.’ 
Once Alzire and the children had come down, she shared the vermicelli out on to three small plates. She wasn’t hungry, she said. Although Catherine had already used yesterday's coffee grounds a 
second time, she poured more water on to them and downed two large mugfuls of coffee that was so thin that it looked like rusty water. Still, it would keep her going. 
‘Now remember,’ she told Alzire once more. ‘You're to let your grandfather sleep, and you're to keep an eye on Estelle and see she doesn’t come to any harm. If she wakes up and starts screaming 
the place down, here’s a sugar lump. Dissolve it in water and give her little spoonfuls ...! know you're a sensible girl and you won't eat it yourself.’ 
‘But what about school, Mum?’ 
‘School? Well, that'll have to wait for another day ...! need you here.’ 
‘And the soup? Do you want me to make it if you’re not back in time?’ 
‘Ah, the soup, the soup. No, better wait till | come back.’ 
Alzire had the precocious intelligence of a sickly child, and she knew exactly how to make soup. But she must have understood the situation, for she did not insist. The whole village was awake now 
and groups of children could be heard leaving for school, dragging their clogs as they walked. Eight o’clock struck, and the sound of people chatting next door in La Levaque’s house was steadily 
getting louder. The women’s day had begun, as they gathered round their coffee-pots, hands on hips, tongues wagging, like millstones grinding away in circles. A wizened face with thick lips and a 
squashed nose suddenly pressed itself against the window-pane and shouted: 
‘You'll never guess what I’ve heard.’ 
‘No, no, later!’ La Maheude answered. ‘I’ve got to go out.’ 
And just in case she succumbed to the offer of a glass of hot coffee, she shovelled the food into Lenore and Henri and left. Upstairs old Bonnemort was still snoring away, with a rhythmic snore that 
seemed to rock the house itself to sleep. 
Once outside La Maheude was surprised to see that the wind had dropped. A sudden thaw was under way: beneath a dun-coloured sky all the walls looked clammy and green with damp and the roads 
were coated in mud, the thick, glutinous mud of coal-mining regions that looks as black as liquid soot and can so easily remove a shoe. She immediately had to smack Lenore because the little girl was 
having fun trying to collect the mud on her clogs as though she were digging it out with a shovel. On leaving the village they skirted the spoil-heap and followed the path along the canal, taking short 
cuts along pot-holed streets and across stretches of waste ground enclosed by rotting fences. There followed a succession of large sheds and long factory buildings with tall chimneys that belched out 
soot and filthied what remained of the countryside amid these sprawling industrial outskirts. Behind a clump of poplars stood the old Réquillart pit and its crumbling headgear: only its thick beams 
remained standing. Then, having turned right, La Maheude came out on to the main highway. 
‘Just you wait, you dirty little scamp. I'll teach you to make mud-pies indeed!’ 
This time it was Henri, who had grabbed a handful of mud and was busy moulding it in his hands. Having both been smacked without fear or favour, the two children stopped misbehaving and began 
peering sideways at the small holes their feet were making in the lumps of earth. Along they squelched, already exhausted by the effort of prising their feet out of the sticky mud with each step they 
took. 
In one direction the road ran dead straight towards Marchiennes, two leagues of paved cobblestone road unravelling across the reddish earth like a ribbon dipped in engine-grease. But in the opposite 
direction it zigzagged its way down through Montsou that had been built on the side of a broad slope in the plain. In the North Department there has been a steady proliferation of roads of this kind that 
are designed to proceed directly from one manufacturing town to the next, pushing forward in smooth curves and gentle gradients, and all the while turing the entire Département into one big industrial 
city. To the right and left of the road as it wound its way down to the bottom stood little brick houses that had been painted in bright colours to make up for the dreary climate; some were yellow, some 
blue, others black, these latter no doubt by way of immediate anticipation of their eventual and inevitable hue. One or two large detached two-storey houses, occupied by factory managers, interrupted 
the serried rows of narrow house-fronts. A church, also built in brick, looked like the latest design for a blast-furnace, and its square tower was already filthy from the soot that flew about. But among all 
the sugar-refineries and the rope-works and the flour-mills what really caught the eye was the number of dance-halls, taverns and beer-shops that were so plentiful that there were over five hundred of 
them to every thousand houses. 
As she reached the Company's yards, with its vast array of workshops and warehouses, La Maheude thought it best to take Henri and Lenore each by the hand, one on her left and one on her right. 
Ahead lay the large house where Mr. Hennebeau, the manager, lived, a sort of vast chalet set back from the road behind an iron gate and a garden with some scraggy-looking trees. At that moment a 
carriage had drawn up outside the front door bearing a lady in a fur coat and a gentleman who wore a medal ribbon in his buttonhole. They were evidently visitors from Paris who had just arrived at 
Marchiennes station, for Mrs Hennebeau, who had now appeared in the half-light of the hallway, gave a cry of joyful surprise. 
‘Come on, you two lazybones, keep going!’ La Maheude scolded, dragging the two children forward as they floundered in the mud. 


She was nearing Maigrat’s shop and beginning to feel very apprehensive. Maigrat lived right next to Mr. Hennebeau, with just a wall separating his small house from the manager's residence; and he 
ran a wholesale store, a long building which opened on to the road like a shop but without the shop-front. He stocked everything, groceries, cold meats, fruit, and sold anything from bread and beer to 
pots and pans. Having previously worked as a supervisor at Le Voreux, he had started out with a modest little shop; then, with some assistance from his former bosses, his turnover had grown and 
gradually driven the retailers of Montsou out of business. He was able to bring a whole range of goods under one roof, and the substantial customer base in the mining villages allowed him to cut prices 
and extend more generous credit. But he remained in the Company's pocket, for they had built his little house and shop for him. 

‘It's me again, Sir Maigrat,’ La Maheude said humbly, for he happened at that moment to be standing at his door. 

He looked at her and made no reply. He was a fat man, with a cold, polite manner, and he prided himself on never going back on a decision. 

‘Please, you can’t send me away again like you did yesterday. We've simply got to have bread to eat between now and Saturday ...Yes, | know, we've owed you sixty francs for the past two years.’ 
She explained the situation in short, halting sentences. The debt was a long-standing one that they had incurred during the last strike. Twenty times or more they had promised to pay it off but it was 
impossible, they simply could not manage to spare the forty sous to give him every fortnight. Added to which she'd had a spot of bad luck the day before yesterday; she'd had to pay a cobbler twenty 
francs because he’d threatened to call the bailiffs in. And that was why they hadn’t a penny to their name at the minute. Otherwise they could have managed till Saturday just the same as everyone 
else. 
Maigrat stood there, arms crossed above his bulging paunch, and shook his head each time she pleaded: 

‘Just two loaves, Sir Maigrat. I’m a reasonable woman, I’m not asking for coffee or anything ...Just two three-pound loaves a day.’ 

‘No!’ he shouted finally, at the top of his voice. 

His wife had appeared on the scene, a scrawny creature who spent her days bent over the ledger not so much as daring to lift her head. She darted away, alarmed by the sight of this unfortunate 
woman turning towards her with a desperate, beseeching look in her eyes. People said that she regularly vacated the marital bed when the putters came shopping. Indeed it was common knowledge: 
when a miner needed more credit, he had only to send round his daughter or his wife, no matter whether they were pretty or plain, just as long as they were obliging. 

La Maheude, who was still staring imploringly at Maigrat, felt embarrassed to be subjected to the pale gleam of his little eyes as they undressed her. It made her angry. Fair enough, perhaps, when she 
was still young, before she’d had seven children but now ...And she left, dragging Lenore and Henri away from the walnut shells they were collecting from the gutter where they'd been thrown. 

‘This will bring you bad luck, Sir Maigrat. Just you wait and see.’ 

Now her only chance was the bourgeois at La Piolaine. If they didn’t part with a hundred sous, then she and her family might as well all lie down and die. She had turned left on to the track that led to 
Joiselle. The Board's office stood here, at the corner of the road, a veritable palace of brick where the bigwigs from Paris all came to hold their grand dinners every autumn, together with princes and 
generals and various people in the government. As she walked along she was already mentally spending the hundred sous: first bread, then some coffee; after that, a quarter kilo of butter, and a bushel 
of potatoes for the morning soup and the vegetable stew in the evening; and lastly perhaps a little brawn, because Maheu needed his meat. 

The priest at Montsou, Father Joire, was passing by, holding up his cassock with the fastidiousness of some large and well-nourished cat that does not wish to get itself wet. He was a gentle sort and 
affected to take no interest in anything in the hope that he might anger neither the workers nor their bosses. 

‘Good-morning, Father.’ 

He kept on walking, smiling at the children and leaving her stranded in the middle of the road. She had no religion but she had momentarily imagined that this priest might be about to give her something. 
And off they went again, through the black, sticky mud. They still had two kilometres to go, and the little ones, rather put out and no longer finding this fun, needed more and more to be dragged. To 
the right and left of the road followed a succession of yet more derelict patches of waste ground surrounded by rotting fences and yet more smoke-stained factory buildings bristling with tall chimneys. 
When they reached open country, the vast, flat earth spread out before them, an ocean of brown, uptumed soil stretching away to the purple line of the Vandame forest on the horizon and without even 
a single tree to suggest the presence of a mast upon its waves. 

‘Mummy, Mummy, carry me.’ 

And she carried them each in turn. There were puddles in the pot-holed road, and she had to hitch up her skirt so as not to be all dirty when they arrived. Three times she nearly fell, the damned 
cobblestones were so slippery. And when they finally came out at the front steps of the house, two enormous dogs rushed at them, barking so loudly that the little ones started screaming with fright. 
The coachman had to use his whip. 

‘Leave your clogs here and come in,’ said Honorine. 

In the dining-room mother and children stood stock-still, dazed by the sudden warmth and feeling very uncomfortable at being stared at by this old gentleman and this old lady stretched out in their 
armchairs. 

‘My child,’ said the latter, ‘it’s time for your little deed.’ 

The Grégoires delegated the distribution of alms to Cécile. It was their idea of giving her a good education. One had to be charitable, they said, their house was God’s house. Moreover, they flattered 
themselves that they were intelligent about their charity, being forever concerned that they should not be duped and encourage evil ways. Hence they never gave money, never! Not so much as ten 
sous, not even two sous, because, of course, as everyone knew, the moment you gave the poor so much as two sous, they drank them. And so their alms were always given in kind, and particularly in 
the form of warm clothing that they distributed to destitute children during the winter. 

‘Oh, the poor little darlings!’ cried Cécile. ‘Just look how pale they are after their long walk in the cold! ...Honorine, quick, go and fetch the parcel. It's in my wardrobe.’ 

The servants, too, looked at these poor wretches with that compassion tinged with guilt which is felt by those who know where their next meal is coming from. While the chambermaid went upstairs, 
the cook, not thinking, set the remainder of the brioche down on the table and stood there aimlessly. 

‘As it happens,’ Cécile said, ‘I’ve still got two wool dresses and some scarves. Oh, the little darlings will be lovely and warm in them, you'll see.’ 

La Maheude found her tongue at last and stammered: 

‘Thank you very much, Miss ...You are all very kind...’ 

Her eyes had filled with tears. She thought the five-franc piece was now secure, and her only worry was how she should ask for it if it wasn’t offered. The maid had still not returned and there was a 
moment of embarrassed silence. The little ones clung to their mother’s skirts and gazed wide-eyed at the brioche. 

‘Are these your only two?’ asked Mrs Grégoire, for something to say. 

‘Oh no, Madam. | have seven.’ 

M. Grégoire, who had gone back to reading his newspaper, gave an indignant start: 

‘Seven children? But whatever for, in God’s name?’ ‘It's unwise,’ the old lady said softly. 

La Maheude gestured vaguely by way of apology. What could you do? It wasn’t something you thought about, a child just came along, naturally. And then when it was grown, it brought in some money 
and generally kept things going. In their house, for example, they could have managed if it weren’t for Grandpa who was getting all stiff and for the fact that out of the whole bunch of them only her 
eldest daughter and two of her sons were yet old enough to work down the mine. But you still had to feed the little ones all the same, even though they didn’t do anything. 

‘So,’ Mrs Grégoire continued, ‘have you all been working in the mine for long?’ 

La Maheude’s wan face lit up in a grin: 

‘Oh, yes, indeed we have ...Myself, | worked down the mine till | was twenty. When | had my second, the doctor said it would be the death of me, because apparently it was doing something nasty to 
my bones. Anyway, that’s when | got married, and then there was enough for me to do round the house ...But on my husband's side now ...They’ve been working down the mine since for ever. As far 
back as my grandfather's grandfather ...well, no one knows exactly but since the very start anyway, when they began digging for coal over at Réquillart.’ 

M. Grégoire gazed pensively at this woman and her pitiful children, at their waxen flesh and their colourless hair, at the process of degeneration evident in their stunted growth, at the anaemia that was 
gradually eating away at them, at the baleful ugliness of the starving. There was another silence, and all that could be heard was the sound of the coal burning and releasing the occasional spurt of 
gas. The moist, warm air in the room was heavy with the cosiness of domestic ease that brings peaceful slumber to contented bourgeois hearths. 

‘What can she be doing?’ cried Cécile impatiently. ‘Mélanie, do go up and tell her that the parcel is at the bottom of the wardrobe, on the left.’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Grégoire voiced aloud the conclusions to which he had been brought by the sight of these hungry people. 

‘Life can be hard, it is very true; but, my good woman, it must be said that the workers are not always sensible ...| mean, for example, instead of putting a few sous to one side the way countryfolk do, 
the miners just drink and run up debts, so that in the end there’s nothing left for them to feed their families on.’ 

‘Sir is quite right,’ La Maheude replied evenly. ‘We don’t always follow the straight and narrow. That's what | keep telling those good-for-nothings when they start complaining ...But I’m one of the lucky 
ones, my husband doesn’t drink. Mind you, sometimes, when there’s a party on a Sunday night, he'll have a few too many; but it never goes any further than that. And what’s so good about him is that 
before we married he used to drink like a bloody fish, if you'll pardon the expression ...And yet, you know, his being sensible like that doesn’t really get us any further. There are days, like today for 
instance, when you could turn out every drawer in our house and you wouldn't find a single coin.’ 

She wanted to get them thinking about the five-franc piece, and she continued in her flat monotone, explaining to them how they had come to be in such serious debt, how it had all begun, in small 
stages at first, and then grown to the point where it consumed everything they had. They'd make their regular repayments every fortnight but then one day they'd find themselves behind with the 
instalments, and that was it, they never managed to catch up again. The gap got wider and wider, and then the men got fed up working when it didn’t even allow them to pay off their debts. Stuff that 
for a lark, they'd say! If things went on like this, they’d never be clear till the day they died. Anyway, people needed to see the whole picture: a collier needed his beer simply to clear the soot from his 
throat. That was how it started, and then when things went badly he'd never be out of the bar. So perhaps, not that anyone was to blame, mind but all the same, perhaps the workers were just not paid 
enough. 

‘But,’ said Mrs Grégoire, ‘I thought the Company paid for your rent and heating.’ 

La Maheude cast a sideways glance at the coal blazing in the fireplace. 

‘Oh, yes, they give us coal all right. It's not wonderful but at least it burns ...As for the rent, it’s only six francs a month that may not seem very much but sometimes it’s mighty hard to find ...Like today, 
for example, you could search me till the cows come home but you wouldn't find a single sou on me. Where there’s nothing, there’s nothing.’ 

The lady and gentleman fell silent, and as they reclined comfortably in their armchairs they began to find this display of poverty increasingly tiresome and upsetting. Afraid that she had offended them, 
La Maheude added with the calm and equitable air of a practical woman: 

‘Not that I’m complaining, of course. That’s how things are, one’s got to make the best of it. Especially as even if we were to try and do something about it, we probably wouldn’t manage to change 
anything anyway ...The wisest thing in the end, don’t you think, Sir, Madam, is to try and go about your business honestly and accept the place where the good Lord has put you.’ 

M. Grégoire agreed heartily. 

‘With such sentiments as those, my good woman, one can rise above misfortune.’ 

Honorine and Mélanie finally brought the parcel. Cécile undid it and produced the two dresses. She added some scarves and even some stockings and mittens. They would all fit just beautifully, and 
hastily she bid the maids wrap the selected garments, for her piano teacher had just arrived and she was beginning to usher mother and children towards the door. 

‘We really are very short,’ stammered La Maheude. ‘If you could just spare a five-franc piece...’ 

The words stuck in her throat for the Maheu family were proud and did not beg. Cécile looked anxiously towards her father; but he refused point blank with the air of one called upon to perform a painful 
duty. 

‘No, it is not our custom. We simply cannot.’ 

Then moved by the look of distress on the mother’s face, Cécile wanted to give the children something extra. They hadn’t taken their eyes off the brioche so she cut two slices which she handed to 
them. ‘Here, these are for you.’ 

Then she took them back and asked for an old newspaper. ‘Wait, you can share them with your brothers and sisters.’ With her parents looking on affectionately, Cécile finally bundled them out. And 
these poor mites who had no bread to eat went on their way, respectfully bearing this brioche! in tiny hands that were numb with cold. La Maheude dragged her children along the cobblestone road, 
seeing neither the empty fields nor the black mud nor the huge, pale sky curving overhead. On her way back through Montsou, she strode purposefully into Maigrat’s shop and begged him so hard that 
she finally left with two loaves, some coffee and butter, and even the five-franc piece she had been wanting, since the man also lent money at an extortionate rate of interest. In fact it wasn’t herself he 


was after, it was Catherine, as La Maheude understood when he told her to send her daughter to collect the rest of the provisions. They would soon see. Catherine would slap him the minute he laid a 
finger on her. 

247 
Eleven o'clock struck at the little church in Village Two Hundred and Forty, a brick chapel in which Father Joire came to say Mass on Sundays. From the school next door that was also built of brick, 
the sound of children reciting their lessons could be heard even though the windows were shut to keep out the cold. Between the four great blocks of uniform housing, the broad avenues of tiny back- 
to-back gardens lay deserted; ravaged by winter, they made a sorry sight with their marly soil and the bumps and smudges of their last remaining vegetables. Indoors, soup was being prepared; smoke 
rose from the chimneys, and here and there along the rows of houses a woman would emerge, open another door, and disappear again. Even though it wasn’t raining, the grey sky was so heavy with 
moisture that drain-pipes dripped steadily into the water-butts that stood all along each pavement. This village had simply been plonked down in the middle of the vast plateau, surrounded by black 
roads as though by a border of condolence, and the only cheerful note was provided by the regular bands of red roof tiles, constantly washed clean by the rain. 
On her return La Maheude made a detour to buy some potatoes from the wife of a supervisor, who still had some of last year’s crop left. Behind a row of scraggy poplars that were the only trees to be 
seen in this flat terrain, a group of buildings stood apart from the rest, a series of houses arranged in fours and each surrounded by its own garden. Since the Company had reserved this new 
development for the deputies, the workers had dubbed this corner of their hamlet the First Estate, just as they called their own part of the village Never-Never-Land by way of cheerful, ironic comment 
on their debt-ridden penury. 
‘Oof. Here we are at last,’ said La Maheude as, laden with parcels, she bundled Lenore and Henri into their house all covered in mud and now thoroughly walked off their feet. 
In front of the fire Estelle lay screaming in Alzire’s arms. The latter, having run out of sugar and not knowing how to keep Estelle quiet, had decided to pretend to offer her her breast. This often did the 
trick. But she was just a sickly eight-year-old, and when she opened her dress this time and pressed the child’s mouth to her emaciated chest, it merely made Estelle cross to suck the skin and find that 
nothing came. 
‘Here, give her to me!’ her mother shouted as soon as her hands were free. ‘We shan't be able to hear ourselves think.’ 
Once she had drawn from her bodice a breast as heavy as a swollen wineskin and the bawling child had latched on to the spout, there was immediate quiet, and they could finally talk. Everything else 
was fine, the little housewife had kept the fire going and swept and tidied the room. And in the silence they could hear Grandpa snoring away upstairs, with the same rhythmic snore that had not faltered 
for an instant. 
‘Goodness, look at all these things!’ Alzire said softly, smiling at the sight of the groceries. ‘l can make the soup if you want, Mum.’ 
The table was covered: one parcel of clothes, two loaves of bread, potatoes butter, coffee, chicory and half a pound of brawn. 
‘Oh, yes, the soup,’ said La Maheude wearily. ‘We'd need to go and pick some sorrel and pull up some leeks ...No, I'll make some later for the men ...Put some potatoes on to boil just now, and we'll 
have them with a bit of butter ...And some coffee, too, eh? Don't forget the coffee!’ 
But then she suddenly remembered the brioche. She looked at Lenore and Henri, who were now fighting on the floor, for they had already recovered their strength and their spirits, and she saw that 
their hands were empty. The greedy little things had quietly eaten the lot on the way home! She gave them a smack just as Alzire, who was hanging the cooking-pot over the fire, tried to mollify her. 
‘Leave them be, Mum. If you’re thinking of me, | really don’t mind about the brioche. They were hungry, what with walking all that way.’ 
Midday struck, and the sound of clogs could be heard as the children came out of school. The potatoes were ready, and the coffee, to which more than an equivalent amount of chicory had been added 
to supplement it, was gurgling through the filter in large drops. They cleared a corner of the table but only La Maheude took her food there, since the three children were happy to eat off their knees; 
and as the little boy ate with mute intent, he kept turning round to look at the brawn, excited by the greasepaper wrapping but not saying a word. 
La Maheude was sipping her coffee, her hands clenched round the glass to warm them, when old Bonnemort came downstairs. Usually he got up later, and his lunch would be waiting for him on the 
stove. But today he started grumbling because there was no soup. Then, after his daughter-in-law had told him that beggars can’t be choosers, he ate his potatoes in silence. From time to time he 
would get up and go and spit into the ashes, by way of keeping the place clean. Then he would return to his chair and sit there in a slumped heap, rolling the food round at the back of his mouth, with 
his head bowed and a vacant expression on his face. 
‘Oh, Mum, | forgot, next door came round —’ 
Her mother cut her short: 
‘I'm not talking to that woman.’ 
She was still seething with resentment against La Levaque, who had pleaded poverty the day before and refused to lend her a sou, whereas she happened to know that La Levaque had plenty of 
money just then, seeing as Bouteloup, her lodger, had paid her his fortnight in advance. People in the village rarely lent money to each other. 
‘But that reminds me,’ La Maheude continued. ‘Put a millful of coffee in some paper, and I'll take it round to La Pierronne. She lent me some the day before yesterday.’ 
When her daughter had prepared the package, she told Alzire that she would be back at once to start cooking the men’s soup. Then off she went with Estelle in her arms, leaving old Bonnemort slowly 
chewing his potatoes, and Lenore and Henri fighting over the peelings that had fallen on the floor. 
Rather than go round by the street, La Maheude cut straight across the gardens just in case La Levaque should try to speak to her. As it happened, her own garden backed on to the Pierrons’, and 
there was a hole in the dilapidated trellis through which they were able to visit each other. The shared well was located there, serving four households. Next to it, behind a sorry clump of lilac, was the 
carin, a low shed full of old tools where they also reared a succession of rabbits to be eaten on special occasions. One o’clock struck, coffee-time, when not a soul was to be seen at window or door — 
except for one man, one of the stonemen, who was digging his little vegetable patch until it was time to go to work. He did not look up. But as La Maheude reached the row of houses on the other side, 
she was surprised to see a gentleman and two ladies come past the church. She stopped for a moment and then recognized them: it was Mrs Hennebeau, who was showing her guests round the 
village, the man with the ribbon in his buttonhole and the lady in a fur coat. 
‘Oh, you really shouldn’t have bothered!’ La Pierronne exclaimed when La Maheude handed her the coffee. ‘There was no hurry.’ 
She was twenty-eight and considered the prettiest woman in the village, with brown hair, a low forehead, big eyes and a small mouth - and always well turned out, as clean and dainty as a cat. 
Moreover, since she had not had any children she still had a fine bust. Her mother, La Bruulé, the widow of a hewer who had been killed in the mine, had sent her daughter to work in a factory, 
determined that she should not marry a collier; and so she had still not got over her fury that, rather late in the day, this same daughter had gone and married Pierron, who was a widower to boot and 
already had a girl of eight. And yet it was a happy marriage, despite all the stories and gossip about the husband's obliging ways and the lovers his wife had taken: they had not a penny of debt, they 
ate meat twice a week, and their house was so spick and span that you could have seen your face in the saucepans. As if that were not enough, they knew the right people, and the Company had 
authorized La Pierronne to sell sweets and biscuits that she displayed in jars along two shelves behind her window. This made her a profit of six or seven sous a day, and sometimes twelve on Sundays. 
The only exceptions to this general felicity were La Bruulé herself, a revolutionary of the old school who ranted and raved and demanded revenge on the bosses for killing her husband, and little Lydie, 
who got smacked rather too often as a consequence of the family’s more lively exchanges. 
‘What a big girl we are already!’ said La Pierronne, cooing at Estelle. 
‘Oh, the trouble they cause! Don’t get me started!’ La Maheude said. ‘You're lucky you don’t have any. At least you can keep things clean and tidy.’ 
Even though everything was tidy in her own house and she did the washing every Saturday, she cast an envious housewifely eye round this room that was so bright and cheerful, stylish even, with its 
gilt vases on the sideboard, its mirror and its three framed prints. 
She had found La Pierronne drinking coffee on her own, since the rest of her family was at the pit. 
‘You will stay and have a glass with me, won't you?’ she said. 
‘No, thanks, I’ve just had mine.’ 
‘What does that matter?’ 
And nor did it matter. Quietly the women sipped their coffee. As they looked out between the jars of biscuits and sweets, their gaze fell on the houses opposite and on the row of windows, each with its 
own little curtains, whose varying degrees of whiteness bespoke differing degrees of domestic virtue. The Levaques’ curtains were very dirty and looked more like tea-towels that had been used to 
clean the saucepans. 
‘How can people live in such filth! muttered La Pierronne. 
That was enough for La Maheude: there was no stopping her now. Oh, if she’d had a lodger like Bouteloup, she'd soon have shown them how to make ends meet! As long as you went about it the right 
way, having a lodger could be a great advantage. Except that you should never sleep with them. Though in this case the husband drank and beat his wife and was forever chasing the girls who sang 
at the cafés in Montsou. 
La Pierronne assumed an expression of profound disgust. You could catch all sorts of things from those singers. There was one at Joiselle who'd infected an entire pit. 
‘But I’m surprised you've let your son go with their daughter.’ 
‘Well, | know but you try and stop them! ...Their garden is right next to ours. Every summer Zachary was always behind the lilac with Philoméne, or else on top of the shed and not caring a blind bit 
who saw them. You couldn't draw water from the well without catching them at it.’ 
In a crowded village where everyone lived cheek by jowl it was a common story. Flung together at a young age, its boys and girls soon went to the bad, having their end away, as they put it,1 on the 
low sloping roof of the shed as soon as darkness fell. This was where the putters conceived their first baby, that is if they couldn’t be bothered to go as far as Réquillart or the cornfields. It didn’t matter, 
though, they got married eventually. It was only the mothers who were cross when their sons started too early, because once the lad was married he stopped bringing money home to his family. 
‘If | were you, I'd sooner they got it over with,’ La Pierronne observed in her wisdom. ‘Your Zachary’s put her in the family way twice already, and they'll simply go somewhere else to do it ... Whichever 
way you look at it, the money's gone.’ 
La Maheude was furious and spread her hands wide: 
‘What an idea! I'd sooner put a curse on them if they went and did it again ...Zachary should show us a bit of consideration, shouldn't he? He’s cost us money after all, and it’s time he paid some of it 
back before he saddles himself with a wife ...What would become of us, | ask you, if our children all started working for other people straight away? We might as well curl up and die!’ 
Gradually she calmed down. 
‘As a general rule, | mean. We'll just have to wait and see ...It's good and strong, this coffee of yours. You obviously put the right amount in.’ 
After a quarter of an hour of further gossiping she made her escape, lamenting that she hadn't yet made the men their soup. Outside the children were returning to school, and one or two women had 
appeared on their doorsteps and were watching Mrs Hennebeau walking along a row of houses pointing things out to her guests. This visit was beginning to create something of a stir throughout the 
village. The stoneman stopped digging for a moment, and across the gardens a pair of hens started clucking anxiously. 
On her way home La Maheude ran into La Levaque, who was standing outside ready to pounce on Dr Vanderhaghen, the Company doctor, as he went past. He was a harrassed little man who had 
too much to do and tended to conduct his consultations on the run. 
‘Doctor, | can’t sleep,’ she said, ‘I ache all over ...| really need to see you about it.’ 
It was his habit to address all the women with brusque familiarity, and he replied without stopping: 
‘Don't bother me now. Too much coffee, that’s your problem.’ 
‘And my husband, Doctor’ - it was La Maheude’s turn now - ‘you really must come and see him ...He’s still got those pains in his legs.’ 
‘You're the one who's wearing him out! Now let me get on.’ 
The two women were left stranded, gazing after the doctor as he made his escape. 
‘Won't you come in,’ La Levaque continued, after they had shrugged at each other in despair. ‘I've got something to tell you ...And I’m sure you'd like a spot of coffee. It’s freshly made.’ 
La Maheude wanted to say no but was powerless to do so. Oh well! Perhaps just a mouthful all the same, to be polite. And in she went. 
The parlour was black with dirt: there were greasy stains on the floor and walls, and the table and dresser were thick with grime. The stench of a slatternly household caught at La Maheude’s throat. 
Sitting beside the fire, with his elbows on the table and his nose in a plate, was Bouteloup, still young-looking at thirty-five, a big, placid fellow with broad, square shoulders. He was finishing off the 
remains of some stew. Standing close beside him was little Achille, the elder of Philoméne’s pair, who was already two, and he was staring at Bouteloup with the mute entreaty of a greedy animal. 
From time to time the lodger, a thoroughly soft-hearted sort in spite of his imposing brown beard, would put a piece of meat in the boy’s mouth. 


‘Wait till | sweeten it a bit,’ said La Levaque, as she put some brown sugar straight into the coffee-pot. 
Six years older than Bouteloup, she looked terrible, like used goods. Her breasts sagged round her belly and her belly round her thighs. Her face was squashed-looking, with grey whiskers, and she 
never combed her hair. He had accepted her the way she was and inspected her no more closely than he did his soup to see if it had hairs in it or his bed to see if the sheets had been changed in the 
last three months. She was included in the rent and, as her husband was fond of repeating, honest dealings made honest friends. 
‘Anyway, here’s what | wanted to tell you,’ she continued. ‘Apparently La Pierronne was seen out and about last night near the First Estate. The gentleman in question - and you know who | mean! — 
was waiting for her behind Rasseneur’s, and off they went together along the canal ...How about that, eh? And her a married woman!’ 
‘Heavens!’ said La Maheude. ‘Pierron used to give the overman rabbits before he was married but now it’s obviously cheaper to lend him his wife.’ 
Bouteloup guffawed loudly and tossed a crumb of gravy-soaked bread into Achille’s mouth. The two neighbours continued to vent their feelings about La Pierronne: a flirt, they said, no prettier than the 
next woman, always inspecting her various orifices, and forever washing and anointing herself with creams. Still, it was her husband’s business. If that’s how he wanted things. Some men were so 
ambitious they’d wipe their boss's backside just to hear him say ‘thank you’. And so they would have continued had they not been interrupted by the arrival of a neighbour who was returning a nine- 
month-old baby. This was Désirée, Philoméne’s second. Philoméne herself, who ate her lunch at the screening-shed, had arranged for the woman to bring the little girl to her there so that she could 
suckle it while she sat down for a moment on a pile of coal. 
‘| can’t leave my one for a single minute or she howls the place down,’ La Maheude said, looking at Estelle, who had gone to sleep in her arms. 
But there was no escaping the moment of reckoning which she had seen looming in La Levaque’s eyes for a while now. 
‘Look here, it’s time we did something.’ 
At the beginning, without a word being said, the two mothers had agreed not to have a marriage. Just as Zachary’s mother wanted to have his fortnight’s wages coming in for as long as possible, so 
Philoméne’s mother was equally incensed at the idea of giving up her daughter’s. There was no hurry. La Levaque had even preferred to look after the baby herself, while there was only one of them; 
but as soon as he started getting older and eating proper food, and then another one had arrived, she found herself getting the worst of the bargain, and she was pushing for the marriage with the 
urgency of a woman who has no intention of remaining out of pocket. 
‘Zachary has avoided being called up for military service,’ she continued, ‘so there’s nothing left to stop them ...When shall we say?’ 
‘Let's wait for the better weather,’ La Maheude replied awkwardly. ‘This whole business is a nuisance! If only they could have waited till they were married before going together like that ...! You know, 
honestly, | think I'd strangle Catherine if | found out she’d done anything silly.’ 
La Levaque shrugged. 
‘Oh, don’t you worry. She'll go the same way as all the others.’ 
Bouteloup, with the calm air of one who is free to do as he pleases in his own house, rummaged in the dresser in search of bread. Vegetables for Levaque’s soup were lying on the corner of the table, 
half-peeled leeks and potatoes which had been picked up and put down a dozen times or more in the course of this ceaseless chatter. Having just set to once more, La Levaque now proceeded to 
abandon them yet again and posted herself at the window. 
‘And what have we here? ...My goodness, it’s Mrs Hennebeau with some people or other. They’re just going into La Pierronne’s.’ 
At once the pair of them started in again on La Pierronne. Oh but of course, wouldn’t you know! The minute the Company wanted to show people round the village, they took them straight to her house 
because it was so spick and span. No doubt they weren't told about all the goings-on with the overman. Anyone can be spick and span if they've got lovers who earn three thousand francs and get 
their accommodation and heating free, not to mention all the other perks. Spick and span on the surface maybe but underneath ...And all the time the visitors were in there, the two women rattled on 
about La Pierronne. 
‘They're coming out now,’ La Levaque said eventually. ‘They must be doing the rounds ...Look, love, | think they're coming over to your place.’ 
La Maheude was aghast. What if Alzire hadn't wiped the table? And what about her own soup? She hadn't made it yet! With a rapid goodbye she rushed round to her own house without a glance to 
right or left. 
But everything was spotlessly clean. When she saw that her mother was not coming back, Alzire had donned a tea-towel for an apron and solemnly begun to make the soup. She had pulled up the last 
leeks from the garden and picked some sorrel, and now she was carefully washing the vegetables; over the fire a large cauldron of water was heating up for the men’s bath when they got home. Henri 
and Lenore happened to be quiet, since they were busy tearing up an old calendar. Bonnemort sat silently smoking his pipe. 
La Maheude was still trying to catch her breath when Mrs Hennebeau knocked on the door. 
‘May we, my good woman?’ 
Tall, blonde, a little full in the figure having reached her matronly prime at the age of forty, Mrs Hennebeau smiled with forced affability and endeavoured to conceal her fear that she might dirty the 
bronze silk outfit she was wearing under a black velvet cape. 
‘Come in, come in,’ she urged her guests. ‘We shan’t be in anyone’s way ...Well, now! Look how clean everything is again. And this good woman has seven children! All our households are like this 
...As | was explaining, the Company lets the house to them for six francs a month. One large room on the ground floor, two bedrooms upstairs, a cellar and a garden.’ 
The man with the ribbon in his buttonhole and the lady in the fur coat, having arrived by the Paris train that morning, gazed about them blankly and seemed rather dazed by this sudden exposure to 
unfamiliar surroundings. 
‘And a garden, too,’ the lady kept saying. ‘Really one could live here oneself it's so charming.’ 
‘We give them all the coal they need and more,’ Mrs Hennebeau continued. ‘A doctor visits them twice a week; and when they're old, they’re paid a pension even though no deduction is ever made 
from their wages towards it.’ 
‘It's Eldorado. A land of milk and honey!’ the gentleman muttered, quite entranced. 
La Maheude had hastened to offer them all a seat. The ladies declined the offer. Mrs Hennebeau was already growing tired of this visit, happy one minute to alleviate the tedium of her exile by playing 
this role of zoo guide, and then immediately repulsed by the vague odour of poverty that hung everywhere, despite the cleanliness of the carefully selected houses she dared to enter. In any case all 
she did was to repeat a series of stock phrases; she never otherwise bothered her head about all these workers toiling and suffering at her gates. 
‘What lovely children!’ the lady in the fur coat said softly, while thinking them perfectly frightful with their excessively large heads and their mops of straw-coloured hair. 
La Maheude had to say how old each of them was, and then they politely asked her about Estelle too. As a mark of respect old Bonnemort had taken the pipe from his mouth; but he still presented a 
rather worrying sight, ravaged as he had so clearly been by forty years of working down the mine, with his stiff legs, crumpled body and ashen face; and when he was seized by a violent coughing fit, 
he thought he had better go and spit outside, thinking that his black phlegm might upset people. 
Alzire was the star of the show. What a pretty little housewife, with her tea-towel for an apron! They complimented her mother on having a little girl wno was so grown-up for her age. And though nobody 
mentioned the hump, they could not help staring at the poor little cripple with uneasy sympathy. 
‘Now,’ said Mrs Hennebeau, resting her case, ‘if anyone in Paris asks you about our villages, you can tell them. Never noisier than it is now, people living proper family lives, with everybody healthy 
and happy as you can see. It’s the sort of place where you could come for a holiday, with clean air and lots of peace and quiet.’ 
‘It's wonderful, wonderfull’ the gentleman exclaimed in one last burst of enthusiasm. 
They left the house with the spellbound air of people emerging from a freak show; and La Maheude, having shown them out, lingered on the doorstep to watch them slowly depart, talking at the top of 
their voices. The streets had filled, and they had to make their way through knots of women who had been drawn by the news of their visit and had passed the word from house to house along the way. 
Indeed La Levaque had intercepted La Pierronne outside her own doorway when the latter arrived to see what was going on. Both women professed surprise and disapproval. Well, really, were these 
people perhaps proposing to spend the night at the Maheus’? It wouldn’t be much fun for them, though! 
‘Never a penny to their name, despite all the money they earn! But what can you do? If you've got bad habits ...!’ 
‘Someone just told me that she went to beg from the bourgeois at La Piolaine this morning, and that Maigrat gave her food even though he’d refused her before ...Of course, we know how Maigrat gets 
paid, don’t we?’ 
‘With her? No, no! That would take more courage than he’s got ...No, it's Catherine he gets paid with.’ 
‘Well, would you believe it? And her with the nerve to tell me just a few moments ago that she’d sooner strangle Catherine if she did that sort of thing! ...As if that tall fellow Chaval hadn't already had 
her on the shed roof many moons ago!’ 
‘Shh! ...Here they come.’ 
Whereupon, with quiet and unobtrusive curiosity, La Levaque and La Pierronne had been content to watch out of the corner of their eyes as the visitors left the house. Then they quickly beckoned to 
La Maheude, who was still carrying Estelle round on her arm, and the three of them stood there together and watched the well-dressed backs of Mrs Hennebeau and her guests as they departed. When 
they had gone thirty paces, the gossiping began again in renewed eamest. 
‘That's some money those women are wearing. Worth more than them, at any rate!’ 
‘You're telling me ...| don’t know who the other one is but | wouldn’t give tuppence for the one from round here, despite all that meat on her. There are stories...’ 
‘Oh? What stories?’ 
‘About all the men she’s had, of course! ...First, there’s the engineer...’ 
That scrawny little runt! ...Pah! there’s nothing on him, she’d lose him between the sheets.’ 
‘What's it to you if that’s how she likes it? ...But | don’t trust ladies like them, with that look of disgust on their face as though they'd always rather be somewhere else ...Look at the way she waggles 
her backside as if she despised the lot of us. It’s just not decent.’ 
The visitors were continuing to stroll along at the same leisurely pace, still chatting away, when a barouche drew up on the road outside the church. A gentleman in his late forties stepped down, dressed 
in a tight-fitting black frock-coat. He had very dark skin, and his face bore the look of an authoritarian and a stickler. 
‘The husband!’ murmured La Levaque, lowering her voice as if he could have heard her from where he stood, and gripped by the same deferential fear that the manager inspired in his ten thousand 
workers. ‘It’s true, though, isn’t it? The man looks like a cuckold!’ 
By now the whole village was out on the streets. As the women’s curiosity grew, the various little groups of them gradually merged into a crowd, while gaggles of snotty-nosed children stood about 
gawping on the pavements. For one brief moment even the pale head of the schoolteacher could be seen peering over the school fence. The man digging in the gardens rested his foot on his spade 
and stared, wide-eyed. And the rasping whispers of muttered gossip grew louder and louder, like a gust of wind whistling through dry leaves. 
People had congregated in especially large numbers outside La Levaque’s house. Two more women had joined them, then ten, then twenty. La Pierronne thought it prudent to remain silent for now 
too many ears were listening. La Maheude, being one of the more sensible among them, was also content just to watch. In order to quieten Estelle, who had woken up and begun to scream, she had 
calmly exposed a breast like an obliging animal ready to give suck, and this now hung down and lolled from side to side, as though elongated by the steady supply of milk welling like a spring within. 
After Mr. Hennebeau had helped the ladies into the back of the carriage and it had departed in the direction of Marchiennes, there was a final burst of chatter, with all the women gesticulating and 
shouting in each other's faces like an anthill that has been turned upside down. 
But then the clock struck three. Bouteloup and the other stone-men had left for work. Suddenly, at the corner by the church, the first miners could be seen returning from the pit, faces black, clothes 
sopping wet, with their arms folded across their chests and their shoulders hunched. Whereupon all the women rushed off home, a stampede of panic-stricken housewives caught out by too much 
gossiping and too much coffee. And soon all that could be heard was one single cry, fraught with the remonstrations to come: ‘Oh my God! The soup! | haven't made the soup!’ 
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When Maheu returned home, having left Etienne at Rasseneur’s, he found Catherine, Zachary and Jeanlin seated at the table finishing their soup. They were so hungry after they got back from the pit 
that they ate as they were, in their wet clothes, without even bothering to wash. Nobody waited for anyone else; the table was permanently laid from morning till night, and there was always someone 
sitting there having a meal as and when the working day permitted. 


From the door Maheu caught sight of the groceries. He said nothing but his worried face lit up. All morning the thought of the empty dresser and a house without coffee or butter had been troubling him, 
and as he tapped away at the seam in the stifling, airless heat of the coal-face, he kept having sharp pangs of anxiety. How would his wife have got on? And what were they going to do if she came 
back empty-handed? But here they were with everything they needed. She would tell him all about it later. He laughed with relief. 

Already Catherine and Jeanlin had got up from the table and were drinking their coffee standing; while Zachary, still hungry after his soup, was cutting himself a large slice of bread that he spread with 
butter. He could perfectly well see the brawn laid out on a plate but he didn’t touch it; if there was only one portion, it meant the meat was for Father. They had all washed their soup down with a large 
swig of fresh water, that clear, refreshing liquid that serves so well when money is short. 

‘| haven't got any beer,’ said La Maheude, after Father had sat down in his turn. ‘l wanted to keep a bit of money back ...But if you want, Alzire can go and fetch you a pint.’ 

He beamed at her. What, she had money left over, too! 

‘No, no,’ he said. ‘I've had some already. That'll do me fine.’ 

And Maheu slowly began, spoonful by spoonful, to devour the soggy mass of bread, potatoes, leeks and sorrel piled up in the small basin he used for a plate. Still holding Estelle, La Maheude helped 
Alzire make sure that her father had everything he wanted, passing him the butter and the brawn too, and putting his coffee back on the stove so that it would be nice and hot for him. 

Meanwhile beside the fire the ablutions began, in a half-barrel that had been turned into a bath-tub. Catherine, who went first, had filled it with warm water; and she calmly undressed, removing her 
cap, her jacket, her trousers and finally her shirt, just as she had since she was eight years old and having grown up to see no harm in it. She would simply turn away and, with her front towards the 
fire, rub herself vigorously with black soap. Nobody took any notice of her, even Lenore and Henri were no longer curious to see how she was shaped. Once she was clean she went upstairs completely 
naked, leaving her wet shirt and the rest of her clothes in a heap on the floor. But then a quarrel broke out between the two brothers. Jeanlin had quickly jumped into the tub, on the grounds that Zachary 
was still eating; and now his brother was shoving him out of the way, claiming that it was his turn and shouting that just because he was kind enough to let Catherine get washed first, that didn’t mean 
he was going to wash in the dirty water left by little boys, especially as you could have filled every inkwell in the school each time this particular little boy had been in it. Eventually they had a bath 
together, also facing the fire, and they even helped each other get clean and rubbed each other's backs. Then, like their sister, they disappeared upstairs completely naked. 

‘The mess they make!’ muttered La Maheude, picking the clothes off the floor in order to hang them up to dry. ‘Alzire, mop up a bit, will you?’ 

But she was interrupted by a row going on on the other side of the wall. A man was cursing and swearing, a woman was crying, and there were sounds of a battle going on, with a shuffling and stamping 
of feet and a dull thumping sound as though someone were punching an empty marrow. 

‘The usual song and dance,’ Maheu observed calmly, as he scraped the bottom of his basin with his spoon. ‘Funny, though. Bouteloup said the soup was ready.’ 

‘Ready indeed!’ said La Maheude. ‘I saw the vegetables still sitting on the table, not even peeled yet.’ 

The shouting grew louder, and there was a terrible thud that shook the wall, followed by a long silence. 

Then, swallowing a last spoonful, Maheu said with an air of calm and judicial finality: 

‘If the soup wasn’t ready, it’s understandable.’ 

And having downed a full glass of water he attacked the brawn. He cut small squares off it that he speared with the end of his knife and ate off his bread, without a fork. Nobody spoke while Father was 
eating. He preferred to eat in silence; he didn’t recognize it as Maigrat’s usual brawn, it must have come from elsewhere but he asked no questions. He simply inquired whether the old man was still 
asleep upstairs. No, Grandpa had gone out for his usual walk. Then silence once more. 

But the smell of meat had attracted the attention of Lenore and Henri, who were having fun making streams on the floor with the spilled bathwater. They both came and stood next to their father, the 
little boy in front of his sister. Their eyes followed each piece, watching expectantly as it left the plate and staring in consternation as it disappeared into his mouth. Seeing how they turned pale and 
licked their lips, their father eventually realised how desperate they were to have some. 

‘Have the children had any?’ he asked. 

When his wife hesitated: 

‘You know | don't like it. It's unfair. And it puts me off my food to have them hanging round me begging for scraps.’ 

‘Of course they've had some!’ she shouted angrily. ‘But if you listened to them, you could give them your share and everyone else’s and they’d still be stuffing themselves till they burst ...Tell him, 
Alzire. We've all had some brawn, haven’t we?’ 

‘Of course we have, Mummy,’ replied the little hunch-backed girl, who in such circumstances could lie with truly adult aplomb. 

Lenore and Henri stood there shocked, outraged by such a barefaced fib, when they themselves got thrashed if they didn’t tell the truth. Their little hearts rose up, and they longed to protest that they 
had not been present when the others had eaten theirs. 

‘Off you go now,’ their mother repeated as she herded them to the other end of the room. ‘You should be ashamed of yourselves, always sticking your nose in your father’s plate like that. And anyway, 
what if he were the only one who could have some? He’s been out working, hasn't he, whereas all you good-for-nothing little scamps do is cost money. And cost more than you ought to boot!’ 

Maheu called them back. He sat Lenore on his left knee, Henri on his right; then he finished off the brawn with them as though they were having a doll’s party. He cut each of them their share, in little 
pieces. The children devoured them with glee. 

When he had finished, he said to his wife: 

‘No, don’t pour my coffee just yet. I'll have a wash first ... Here, give me a hand with this dirty water.’ 

They grabbed hold of the tub by its handles and were emptying it into the drain outside the front door when Jeanlin came down dressed in dry clothes. He was wearing trousers and a woollen jacket 
that were both too big for him, tired and faded hand-me-downs from his brother. Seeing him try to sneak out of the open door, his mother stopped him. 

‘Where are you off to?’ 

‘Out.’ 

‘Out where? ...You just listen to me. | want you to go and pick some dandelions for tonight’s salad. Do you understand? And if you don’t come back with that salad, you'll have me to reckon with.’ 
‘Yes, yes, all right.’ 

Jeanlin departed, hands in pockets, dragging his feet and, though he was only a skinny ten-year-old, rolling his puny shoulders like an old miner. Then Zachary came down rather more carefully dressed, 
wearing a tight-fitting black woollen jumper with blue stripes. His father shouted at him not to be late back; and off he went with a silent nod of the head, his pipe clenched between his teeth. 

Once more the tub was full of warm water. Slowly Maheu removed his jacket. One glance, and Alzire was already taking Lenore and Henri away to play outside. Father didn’t like washing in front of his 
family that was the practice in many other households throughout the village. Not that he had anything against it; he just felt that splashing about together was fine for children. 

‘What are you doing up there?’ La Maheude called up the stairs. 

‘im mending the dress | tore yesterday,’ Catherine replied. 

‘All right ...But don’t come down. Your father’s having his wash.’ 

So Maheu and his wife were alone. La Maheude had finally brought herself to perch Estelle on a chair, and, by a miracle, finding herself next to the fire, the child didn’t wail and simply turned to gaze 
at her parents with the vague expression of a little creature that does not yet have thoughts. Maheu, now fully undressed, had crouched in front of the tub and dipped his head in the water before 
rubbing it with the black soap that, after centuries of use, had taken the colour out of these people’s hair and turned it yellow. Then he got into the water and soaped his chest, stomach, arms and legs, 
scrubbing them energetically with both hands. His wife stood watching. 

‘| saw that look,’ she began, ‘when you came home ...You were wondering how on earth we’d manage, eh? Those groceries certainly put a smile back on your face ...Can you believe it, the bourgeois 
at La Piolaine didn’t give me so much as a sou. Oh, they’re kind all right, they gave me clothes for the little ones but | was ashamed to be begging from them. It sticks in my throat when | have to ask 
like that.’ 

She paused for a moment to wedge Estelle more securely on her chair in case she fell off. Maheu continued to scrub away at his skin. He didn’t seek to anticipate her account with a question, for the 
story interested him and he was waiting patiently to learn what had happened. 

‘And of course — sorry, | should have said — Maigrat had already refused me, oh yes, flatly refused me, the way you kick a dog out the door ...So you can see what fun | was having! Woollen clothes 
are all very well for keeping you warm but they don’t exactly fill your stomach, do they?’ 

He looked up but still remained silent. Nothing at La Piolaine, nothing from Maigrat: so then, how? But already she had rolled up her sleeves as usual to wash his back and the other parts of him he 
found it difficult to reach. And he liked her to soap him and rub him all over as hard as she could. She picked up the soap and, as she started scouring his shoulders, he braced himself against her 
movements. 

‘So | went back to Maigrat’s and told him what | thought of him! Oh yes, did | tell him what | thought of him! ...How he must have a heart of stone, and how he'd come to a bad end if there were any 
justice in the world ...He didn’t like it. He wouldn’t even look me in the face. I’m sure he wished he was somewhere else...’ 

From his back she had moved down to his buttocks. Now completely absorbed in her task she pressed on into the clefts, scouring every inch of his body and making it gleam the way her three 
saucepans gleamed following one of her Saturday cleaning sessions. But she was sweating profusely after all this ferocious scrubbing, as if she had been pummelled herself, and she was so breathless 
that she could hardly get the words out. 

‘He accused me of being a parasite in the end ...Still, we'll have enough bread to see us through to Saturday, and the best of it is that he lent me a hundred sous ...He let me have the butter as well, 
and the coffee and chicory, and | was even going to ask for the brawn and the potatoes but | could see he was starting to look unhappy ...So | spent seven sous on the brawn and eighteen on the 
potatoes that leaves me three francs seventy-five sous for a stew and a pot roast ...How about that, eh? Not what you'd call a wasted morning, | think.’ 

She was drying him now, patting away with a rag at the last obstinate patches of moisture. Maheu, happy and without a thought for the morrow, gave a loud laugh and grabbed her in his arms. 

‘Let go of me, you brute! You're all wet, you’re soaking me ...But | just hope Maigrat hasn’t got the wrong idea —’ 

She was about to tell him about Catherine but stopped. Why bother Father with it? They'd never hear the end of it if she did. ‘What wrong idea?’ he asked. 

‘The idea he can rip us off, of course. Catherine had better have a careful look at the bill.’ 

He grabbed hold of her again, and this time he didn’t let go. His bath always ended like this: her rough scrubbing would excite him, and when she towelled him down it made the hair on his arms and 
chest tingle. Moreover, as for all the comrades in the village, it was their ‘playtime’, the hour of the day when more babies than enough were started into life. For at night there was always family present. 
Roguishly he pushed her towards the table: couldn't a fellow enjoy his one good moment in the day, what he called ‘having his pudding’ - and a pudding that didn’t cost anything! She in turn struggled 
playfully to escape, wriggling her waist and bust in vain. ‘Stop being so silly, for heaven’s sake ...And with Estelle sitting there looking at us! Wait till | turn her round!’ 

When he had got off her, Maheu simply pulled on some dry trousers. Once he was clean and had had his bit of fun with his wife, he liked to leave his chest bare like this for a while. On his skin that 
was as white as that of an anaemic girl, the cuts and scratches made by the coal had left what looked like tattoos —‘graft marks’ the miners call them - and he seemed proud of them as he displayed 
his broad torso and thick arms that gleamed like blue-veined marble. In summer all the miners sat out on their doorsteps like this. Even now, despite the damp weather, he went out for a moment and 
shouted some ribald remark to a similarly bare-chested comrade on the other side of the gardens. Other men came out also. And the children playing on the pavements looked up and laughed with 
them, joining in the general joy as all this tired workmen’s flesh was given its airing. While he drank his coffee, having still not put on his shirt, Maheu told his wife how angry the engineer had been 
about the timbering. He felt relaxed now, all tension gone, and he listened with approving nods to the wise advice being given by La Maheude, who always showed great good sense in matters of this 
kind. She was forever repeating that there was nothing to be gained by confronting the Company head on. Then she told him about Mrs Hennebeau’s visit. Though they said nothing, it made them both 
feel proud. ‘Is it all right to come down?’ Catherine asked from the top of the stairs. 

‘Yes, yes, your father’s drying off now.’ 

The girl was dressed in her Sunday best, an old, dark-blue poplin dress that was faded and worn at the pleats. She was wearing a bonnet of simple black tulle. 

‘Goodness! You're all dressed up ...Where are you off to?’ 

‘I'm going into Montsou to buy a ribbon for my bonnet ...I took the old one out, it was filthy.’ 

‘Have you got some money?’ 

‘No but La Mouquette’s promised to lend me ten sous.’ 

Her mother let her go. But when she reached the door, she called to her. ‘By the way, don’t buy your ribbon at Maigrat’s ...He’ll only rip you off, and anyway he'll think we've got money to burn.’ 


Her father, who had squatted down in front of the fire to dry his neck and armpits more quickly, merely added: ‘And don’t be still wandering the streets after dark.’ 

That afternoon Maheu worked in his garden. He had already sown his potatoes, beans and peas; and he began to put in some cabbage and lettuce plants that he had heeled in the day before. This 

little patch of garden provided them with all the vegetables they needed, except for potatoes, of which there were never enough. He was good at gardening as it happened and even managed to grow 

artichokes that his neighbours regarded as showing off. While he was preparing his bed, Levaque had chosen that moment to come and smoke his pipe in his own patch, and he was now inspecting 

the romaine lettuce which Bouteloup had planted that morning; for if it hadn't been for the lodger’s determination with the spade, there would have been nothing but nettles growing there. And so they 

began to chat across the trellis fence. Refreshed and invigorated after beating his wife, Levaque tried unsuccessfully to drag Maheu off to Rasseneur’s. Come on, one pint wouldn't do him any harm, 

would it? They could have a game of skittles, wander round with the comrades for a bit, and then come home for their dinner. This was what people generally did after work, and no doubt there wasn’t 

any harm in it but Maheu stubbornly refused: if he didn’t get his lettuce plants in, they'd have withered by the next day. In fact he was being good: he didn’t want to ask his wife for a single sou out of 

what she had left of the hundred she’d borrowed. The clock was striking five when La Pierronne came to see if it was Jeanlin that her Lydie had gone off with. Levaque told her that something of the 

sort must have happened for Bébert, too, had vanished: those little rascals were always up to no good together. Once Maheu had told them about the dandelion salad and set their minds at rest, he 

and his comrade began to chaff La Pierronne with crude joviality. She was cross but made no effort to leave, secretly aroused by their dirty talk that had her clutching her stomach and screaming back 

at them. Help arrived in the form of a skinny-looking woman whose angry splutterings made her sound like a clucking hen. Other women, standing in their doorways at a safe distance, made a show of 

being scandalized. School was out now and there were small children everywhere, swarms of little creatures screaming and fighting and rolling on the ground; while their fathers, at least those who 

were not off drinking, gathered in groups of three or four, squatting on their heels as though they were still down the mine, and smoking their pipes in the shelter of a wall as they exchanged a desultory 

word. La Pierronne departed in high dudgeon when Levaque asked to see if her thighs were nice and firm, and he decided to go to Rasseneur’s on his own while Maheu got on with his planting. It was 

rapidly getting dark and La Maheude lit the lamp, annoyed that neither her daughter nor the boys were back yet. She could have bet on it: they never did manage all to be there for the one meal when 

they could have sat down and eaten together. On top of which she was still waiting for the dandelions. What could that little rascal possibly be picking at this hour when it was pitch dark! A salad would 

go so well with the vegetable stew she had simmering on the stove, a mixture of potatoes, leeks and sorrel chopped up and then cooked with fried onion! The whole house reeked of this fried onion 

that is a pleasant smell at first but soon turns rancid. Its foul odour penetrates the brickwork of the miners’ houses to such an extent that the strong stench of this pauper cuisine announces their 

existence from far off in the countryside. Once it was dark, Maheu came in from the garden and immediately slumped down on to a chair with his head against the wall. As soon as he sat down like this 

each evening, he fell asleep. The cuckoo clock was striking seven. Henri and Lenore had just broken a plate, having insisted on giving Alzire a hand setting the table, when old Bonnemort arrived back 

first, in a hurry to have his dinner before returning to the pit. So La Maheude woke Maheu: ‘Oh well, let's eat anyway ... They're old enough to find their own way home. But it’s a shame about the salad!’ 
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At Rasseneur’s Etienne had eaten some soup and then gone up to the tiny room he was to occupy in the attic, overlooking Le Voreux, where he fell exhausted on to the bed still fully dressed. In two 

days he had had less than four hours’ sleep. When he woke up at dusk, he was momentarily at a loss, unable to remember where he was; and he felt so groggy and ill that he struggled to his feet with 

the intention of getting some fresh air before having dinner and going to bed for the night. 

Outside the weather was becoming much milder: the sooty sky was turning copper and threatening one of the long, steady downpours that are so common in this part of northern France and which 

can always be predicted from the warm moisture in the air. Night was falling, and great swathes of murk were enveloping the remoter reaches of the plain. The lowering sky seemed to be dissolving 

into black dust over this immense sea of reddish earth, and not a single breath of wind stirred the darkness at this hour. It was like the scene of some drab and sorry burial. 

Etienne simply walked, at random and with no other aim than to clear his head. When he passed Le Voreux, already sunk in darkness at the bottom of its hollow and as yet unlit by a single lantern, he 

paused a moment to watch the day shift coming out. It was presumably six o’clock because stonemen, onsetters and stablemen were heading off in small groups and mingling with the blurred shapes 

of the women from the screening-shed, who were laughing in the gloom. 

First came La Brilé and her son-in-law Pierron. She was having a row with him because he hadn't stood up for her during an argument with a supervisor over her tally of stones. 

‘Bloody wimp! God! Call yourself a man, do you, crawling to those bastards like that? They'll have us all for breakfast, they will.’ 

Pierron was calmly following her, making no reply. Eventually he said: 

‘So | should have jumped the boss, should |? Thanks. A great way to get myself into trouble.’ 

‘Show him your backside, then!’ she shouted. ‘Christ Almighty! If only that daughter of mine had listened to me! ...As if it wasn’t enough that they killed her father for me, now you want me to thank 

them too. Well, not me. I'll have their guts for bloody garters.’ 

Their voices died away. Etienne watched her depart, with her hooked nose and her straggling white hair and her long, skinny arms that were gesticulating furiously. But behind him the sound of two 

young voices caught his ear. He had recognized Zachary, who had been waiting there and had now been joined by his friend Mouquet. 

‘Are you coming?’ asked the latter. ‘We're just going to get something to eat and then head for the Volcano.’ 

‘Maybe later. I’m busy.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ 

Mouquet turned and saw Philoméne coming out of the screening-shed. He thought he understood. 

‘Oh, | see, that’s it ...Well, I’m off then.’ 

‘Yes, all right. I'll catch up with you later.’ 

As he departed, Mouquet ran into his father, old Mouque, who was also coming out of Le Voreux; and the two men exchanged a simple ‘hallo’ before the son took the main road and the father made 

off along the canal. 

Zachary was already pushing a reluctant Philoméne towards the same deserted towpath. No, she was in a hurry, some other time; and they quarrelled, as though they'd been married for years. It 

wasn’t much fun only ever seeing each other out of doors like this, especially in the winter when the ground’s wet and there’s no cor to lie on. 

‘No, it’s not a case of that,’ he muttered impatiently. ‘I've got something to tell you.’ 

He put his arm round her waist and led her gently forward. When they had reached the shadow of the spoil-heap, he asked if she had any money on her. 

‘What for?’ she demanded. 

Then he started mumbling something about owing two francs and how upset his family was going to be. 

‘Stop right there! ...l saw Mouquet. You're off to the Volcano again, and those filthy women that sing there.’ 

He protested his innocence, hand on heart, word of honour. When she merely shrugged, he said abruptly: 

‘Why not come with us, if you like ...It wouldn’t worry me. What would | be doing with any singers anyway? ...How about it?’ 

‘And the little one?’ she replied. ‘How can | go anywhere with a kid screaming all the time? ...It's time | went home. | expect they can’t hear themselves think by now.’ 

But he stopped her, begged her. Please, he’d promised Mouquet and he'd only look a fool if he didn’t go. A man can’t just go home every evening like some roosting hen. Admitting defeat, she lifted 

the flap of her jacket, broke a thread with her nail and took some fifty-centimes coins from a corner of the hem. She was afraid of being robbed by her mother, and so this was where she hid the money 

she earned by doing overtime at the pit. 

‘Look, I’ve got five,’ she said. ‘You can have three if you want ...Only you've got to promise me that you'll try and persuade your mother to let us get married. I've had enough of this outdoor life! And 

what’s more, Mum keeps blaming me for having so many mouths to feed ...So come on, promise me first. Promise.’ 

She spoke in the listless voice of a gangling, sickly girl who felt no passion and was simply weary of living. He for his part promised faithfully, loudly giving her his word as God was his witness. Once 

he had the three coins in his hand, he kissed her and tickled her and made her laugh, and he would have gone the whole way, here in this little corner of the spoil-heap which served as the winter 

bedroom of their domestic bliss but she said no, it would give her no pleasure. And she returned to the village alone while he took a short cut across the fields to rejoin his comrade. 

Etienne had followed them absent-mindedly at a distance, not realising at first and thinking that this was an innocent meeting. They grew up quickly, these mining girls; and he remembered the ones 

back in Lille and how he used to wait for them behind the factories, whole gangs of them, already corrupted at the age of fourteen by living in the kind of destitution that makes people simply let 

themselves go. 

But another encounter surprised him even more, and he stopped in his tracks. There at the bottom of the spoil-heap, in a space between some large rocks that had rolled down, was little Jeanlin giving 

a furious telling-off to Lydie and Bébert seated either side of him. 

‘What have you got to say for yourselves, eh? ...You can each have your share of this fist if you think you can start demanding things ...Whose idea was it in the first place, eh?’ 

It had indeed been Jeanlin’s idea. After spending an hour roaming about the fields beside the canal picking dandelions with the two others, it had occurred to him as he gazed at the amount they had 

collected that they would never eat all that at home; and instead of going back to the village he’d gone to Montsou, taking Bébert along to keep watch and making Lydie ring the doorbells of the 

bourgeois and offer to sell them some dandelion salad. Already versed in the ways of the world, he said that girls could sell whatever they had a mind to. In the heat of the commercial moment they'd 

sold the whole lot but Lydie had made eleven sous. And now, bereft of salad, the three of them were sharing out the proceeds. ‘It’s not fair!’ Bébert protested. ‘You should divide by three ... if you keep 

seven, that'll only leave us two each.’ 

‘What do you mean “not fair’?’ Jeanlin retorted furiously. ‘I picked more of them than you did, for a start.’ 

Bébert usually conceded out of timorous respect, forever the gullible victim. Though older and stronger he even allowed himself to be punched. But this time the prospect of so much money stirred him 

to resistance. ‘He’s diddling us, isn’t he, Lydie? ...If he doesn’t share properly, we'll tell his mother on him.’ 

At once Jeanlin stuck a fist under his nose. 

‘You just say that once more and I'll go and tell yours how you sold my mum’s salad ...Anyway, you bloody idiot, how am | supposed to divide eleven by three? You try it if you're so clever ...So there’s 

two sous for each of you. Quick, take em or I'll stick "em back in my pocket.’ 

Bébert had no answer and accepted the two sous. Lydie, who was trembling, had said nothing for, like the child equivalent of a battered wife, she felt afraid of Jeanlin and yet loved him too. As he 

offered her the two sous, she reached out her hand with a submissive smile. But he suddenly changed his mind. 

‘No, wait. What bloody use is two sous to you? ... Your mother will only pinch ‘em off you. Bound to, unless you hide them. I’d better look after them. Whenever you need money, you can just ask me.’ 

And the nine sous vanished. To keep her quiet, he grabbed her and rolled her over on the spoil-heap. She was his little woman, and together in dark corners they would experiment at the love they 

heard and saw going on at home behind partition walls or through cracks in the door. They knew all about it but had scarcely the means; as yet too young, they spent hours groping each other and 

pretending to do it like two naughty young puppies. He called it ‘playing mums and dads’, and whenever he took her off somewhere, she eagerly followed. She trembled with the delicious instinctive 

thrill of it as she allowed herself to be taken; and though he often did things that made her cross, she always yielded in the hope of something which never came. 

Since Bébert was not allowed to participate in these particular games and got thumped each time he tried to touch Lydie, he felt angry and put out and didn’t know where to look when the pair of them 

messed about like this together that they did quite happily in his presence. Hence his one idea was to scare them and to interrupt them by shouting that someone was looking. 

‘It's no good. There’s a man watching.’ 

In this case it was true, for Etienne had decided to continue his walk. The children leaped up and ran away as he came past the comer of the spoil-heap and continued along the edge of the canal, 

amused to see the rascals get such a fright. No doubt it was too soon for them to be up to this kind of thing at their age; but, well, they saw such goings-on and heard such filthy stories, you'd have to 

have tied them up if you wanted to stop them. Nevertheless, deep down, he found it depressing. A hundred paces further on he encountered more couples. He had reached Réquillart, and here at the 

old, ruined mine every girl in Montsou was to be found loitering with her man. It was where everybody met, a remote, deserted spot where the putters came and conceived their first babies when they 

didn’t want to risk it on the shed roof back at home. The broken fences meant that everyone could get into the old pit-yard that was now a wasteland littered with the remains of two collapsed sheds 

and the still-standing supports of the overhead railway. Disused tubs lay strewn about, and half-rotten timbering stood stacked in piles, while lush vegetation was vigorously reclaiming the place in the 

form of thick grass and some young trees that had sprouted and were already sturdy. Each girl felt at home here: there were secret places for all, and their lovers could have their wicked way with them 

on top of the beams, behind the woodpiles or inside the tubs. They made themselves as comfortable as they could, cheek by jowl and yet oblivious to their neighbours. And it was as though, all around 

the defunct headgear and this shaft that was weary of disgorging its coal, creation itself were taking its revenge, as though unfettered love, lashed by instinct, were busy planting babies in the wombs 

of these girls who were hardly yet women. All the same a caretaker still lived there, old Mouque. The Company had let him have two rooms situated almost directly beneath the derelict headgear, 

whose last remaining beams threatened daily to come crashing down on top of them. He had even had to prop up part of his roof. But he and his family were comfortable living there, with himself and 


Mouquet in one room and La Mouquette in the other. As there wasn’t a single pane of glass left in the windows, they had decided to board them up: this made it dark indoors but at least it was warm. 
In fact the caretaker had nothing to take care of; he simply went off to look after his horses at Le Voreux and never bothered about the ruins of Réquillart, where all that was kept under repair was the 
mine-shaft itself so that it could serve as a flue for the engine which ventilated the neighbouring pit. And this was how old Mouque came to be living out his days surrounded by young love. From the 
age of ten La Mouquette had been having sex in every corner of the ruins, not, like Lydie, as a timid and unripe little urchin-child but as a girl who had filled out and was ready for boys with beards. 
There was nothing her father could say or do about it, for she always showed him proper respect and never asked any of her boyfriends into the house. Anyway, he was used to such things. Whether 
he was on his way out to Le Voreux or coming home again, the moment he ventured out of his lair he was always tripping over some couple hidden in the grass. Even worse, whenever he wanted to 
fetch some wood to cook his soup or pick some burdock for his rabbit over on the far side of the mine, there all the girls of Montsou would be, popping their pretty little noses up out of the grass, and 
he had to be careful where he trod so as not to step on any of the legs stretched out across the path. But gradually such encounters had ceased to trouble either party, neither himself, who simply tried 
to make sure that he didn’t trip over, nor the girls themselves, whom he left to get on with the business in hand as he tiptoed discreetly away like a good fellow who has no quarrel with the workings of 
nature. Except that just as they had now got to know him, so too he had come to recognize them, the way one recognizes amorous magpies disporting in the pear trees in the garden. Oh, these 
youngsters! They were always at it, they simply never stopped! Sometimes he shook his head in silent regret as he turned away from the noisy trollops panting loudly in the dark. Only one thing actually 
annoyed him: a particular pair of lovers had acquired the unfortunate habit of embracing against the outside wall of his room. Not that it kept him awake at night or anything of that sort; it was just that 
they pushed so hard that they were gradually damaging the wall. Every evening old Mouque was visited by his friend Bonnemort, who would regularly take the same walk before dinner. The two old 
codgers barely spoke and rarely exchanged more than a dozen words during the half-hour they spent in each other’s company. But it cheered them up to be together like this, to reflect on past times 
and turn things over in their minds without ever feeling the need to talk about them. At Réquillart they would sit on a beam, side by side, utter a word or two, and then off they went, nose to the ground, 
thinking old thoughts and dreaming old dreams. No doubt it made them feel young again. All around them the lads were lifting young lasses’ skirts, there was kissing and whispering and laughing, and 
the warm aroma of girls rose in the air, mingling with the cool scent of crushed grass. It was behind this pit, forty-three years ago, that old Bonnemort had first had his wife, such a skinny little putter 
that he had been able to pick her up and sit her on a tub so as to kiss her more easily. Ah, those were the days! 

And the two old men would shake their heads and finally take their leave, often without even saying goodbye. That particular evening, however, as Etienne arrived, Bonnemort was just getting up from 
the beam to return to the village and saying to Mouque: ‘Good-night, my old friend ...Incidentally, did you ever know that girl they called La Roussie?’ 

Mouque was silent for a moment, then shrugged; and as he went back into his house, he simply said: ‘Good-night, my old friend, good-night.’ 

Etienne came and sat on the beam. He felt even sadder now, without knowing quite why. The sight of the old fellow disappearing into the distance reminded him of his arrival that morning and how the 
nagging insistence of the wind had made this otherwise taciturn man so voluble. All this hardship! And all these girls, shattered with exhaustion but stupid enough come the evening to make babies for 
themselves, yet more flesh fit only for toil and suffering! There would be no end to it if they just went on producing more hungry mouths to feed. Would they not have done better to stop up their wombs 
and cross their legs in recognition of the impending disaster? But perhaps he was only mulling over such gloomy thoughts because he was fed up at finding himself alone while everyone else was 
pairing off to take their pleasure. He felt suffocated in the muggy atmosphere, and a few spots of rain were beginning to fall on his feverish hands. Yes, they all went the same way, and reason was 
powerless to alter the fact. Just then, as Etienne sat motionless in the dark, a couple coming down from Montsou happened to brush past without seeing him as they made their way into the overgrown 
yard. The girl, obviously a virgin, was struggling to break free, resisting and pleading with the man in soft, urgent whispers while he silently pushed her nevertheless towards the dark recesses of a 
piece of shed that was still standing, under which lay a pile of old, mouldering rope. It was Catherine, accompanied by the tall figure of Chaval. But Etienne had not recognized them as they went past, 
and his eyes followed them, watching to see how things would turn out and overtaken by a quickening of sensual interest that quite altered the course of his reflections. After all, why interfere? If girls 
say no, it’s only because they like a spot of rough treatment first. On leaving Village Two Hundred and Forty, Catherine had walked to Montsou along the main road. Since the age of ten, when she had 
begun to earn her living at the pit, she had been used to going about the countryside on her own like this with the complete freedom that was customary among mining families; and if, at the age of 
fifteen, no man had yet laid a hand on her, it was because she was a late developer and still awaiting the onset of puberty. When she reached the Company yards, she crossed the street and went into 
a laundry-woman’s house where she knew she would find La Mouquette; for the latter virtually lived there, in the company of women who treated each other to endless cups of coffee from morning to 
night. But she was disappointed to discover that La Mouquette had just bought her round of coffees and so could not lend her the ten sous she'd promised. By way of consolation they offered Catherine 
a glass of steaming hot coffee but she would not hear of La Mouquette borrowing the money off another woman on her behalf. She had a sudden urge to economize, a kind of superstitious fear 
amounting almost to certainty that if she bought the ribbon now it would bring her bad luck. She hurriedly set off back to Montsou, and she was just reaching the first houses when a man hailed her 
from the door of Piquette’s bar. ‘Hey, Catherine, where are you off to in such a hurry?’ 

It was Chaval. She was vexed, not because she didn’t like him but because she was in no mood for a laugh. ‘Come in and have a drink ...A small glass of sweet wine or something?’ 

She refused politely: it was getting dark, and they were expecting her back home. Chaval, meanwhile, had stepped forward and was now quietly pleading with her in the middle of the street. He had 
been trying for some time to persuade her to come up to his room on the first floor of Piquette’s, a lovely room with a nice double bed in it. Why did she keep saying no? Was she afraid of him, then? 
She laughed good-naturedly and said she’d come up the day people stopped having babies. Then the conversation led on from one thing to another and, without knowing how, she started talking about 
the blue ribbon she hadn't been able to buy. 

‘But I'll buy you one, then!’ he exclaimed. 

She blushed, thinking that it would be best to refuse again but all the while longing to have her piece of ribbon. The idea of a loan occurred to her once more, and so she eventually accepted on condition 
that she would pay back the money he spent on her. They made a joke of it: it was agreed that if she never did sleep with him, she would repay him the money. But there was a further difficulty when 
he talked of going to Maigrat’s. 

‘No, not Maigrat’s. Mum told me not to go there.’ 

‘That doesn’t matter. You don’t need to say where you got it! ...He sells the prettiest ribbons in Montsou!’ 

When Maigrat saw Chaval and Catherine walk into his shop like a pair of lovers buying themselves a wedding present, he went red in the face and showed them the blue ribbons he had with the fury 
of aman who knows he’s being mocked. After the young couple had made their purchase he stood at the door and watched them disappear into the twilight; and when his wife came and timidly asked 
him about something, he rounded on her, insulting her and shouting that one day he’d make the dirty beggars show some gratitude, he’d have them flat on their faces grovelling at his feet. 

Chaval accompanied Catherine along the road. He walked close beside her, arms by his side but pushing her with his hip, guiding her while all the time pretending not to. Suddenly she realised that 
he had made her leave the road and that they were now on the narrow path that led to Réquillart. But she had no time to get cross; already his arm was round her waist and he was turning her head 
with his smooth patter. Silly girl, being afraid like that! How could anyone want to harm a pretty little thing like her? She was as soft and gentle as silk, so tender he could almost eat her. As Catherine 
felt his warm breath behind her ear and on her neck, her whole body began to quiver. She could hardly breathe and found no reply. He really did seem to love her. The previous Saturday night, when 
she had blown out the candle, she had lain there in bed wondering what would happen if he were to make his move like this; and when she fell asleep she had dreamed that she stopped saying no, 
that the prospect of pleasure had weakened her resolve. So why now did the same prospect fill her with revulsion and even somehow with a sense of regret? As he stroked the back of her neck with 
his moustache, so gently that she began to close her eyes, the shadow of another man, of the person she had glimpsed so briefly that morning, passed across the darkness of her unseeing pupils. 
Catherine suddenly looked about her. Chaval had led her to the ruins of Réquillart, and she recoiled with a shudder at the sight of the dark, dilapidated shed. 

‘Oh no, oh no,’ she muttered. ‘Please, let me go.’ 

She was beginning to panic out of some instinctive fear of the male, the kind of fear that makes muscles tauten in self-defence even when girls are perfectly willing but sense that nothing will halt the 
man’s all-conquering advance. Though not ignorant of life she felt threatened in her virginity as though by a terrifying blow, by a wound whose pain, as yet unknown, she feared. ‘No, no, | don’t want 
to! I’ve told you, I’m too young ...Really | am! Later on, maybe, when I’m ready for it at least.’ 

‘That just means it’s safe, you idiot!’ he growled in a low voice. ‘Anyway, what difference does it make?’ 

But he said no more. He grabbed her firmly and shoved her under what remained of the shed. She fell back on to the coils of old rope and ceased to resist, submitting herself to the male even though 
she was not yet ready for him and doing so out of that inborn passivity which, from childhood onwards, soon had mining girls like her flat on their backs in the open air. Her terrified protestations died 
away, and all that could be heard was the man, panting hotly. Etienne, meanwhile, had stayed where he was and listened. One more girl taking the plunge! Having now witnessed the whole performance, 
he stood up to leave, feeling a disturbing mixture of jealous excitement and mounting anger. He stopped trying to be tactful and stepped smartly over the beams: that particular couple would be far too 
busy by now to worry about him. So he was surprised, having gone a hundred paces along the road, when he turned round and saw that they were already on their feet and apparently on their way 
back to the village like him. The man had his arm round the girl’s waist once more, holding her to him with an air of gratitude and continually whispering in her ear, whereas she was the one who seemed 
to be annoyed by the delay and in a hurry to get home. Etienne was then seized with a sudden, overriding desire: to see their faces. It was silly, and he quickened his step in order to stop himself. But 
his feet slowed despite himself and, eventually, at the first street-lamp, he hid in the shadows. He was thoroughly astonished to recognize Chaval and Catherine as they went past. At first he wasn’t 
sure: was this girl in a dark-blue dress and a bonnet really her? Was this the young scamp he’d seen wearing trousers, with a cotton cap pulled down over her ears? That's why she'd been able to walk 
right past him at Réquillart without his realising who she was. But now he was in no doubt, for he had just seen those limpid green eyes again, like deep, clear springs. What a slut! And for no reason 
at all he suddenly felt a terrible urge to get his own back on her by despising her. Girl's clothes didn’t suit her either, what's more: she looked dreadful! Slowly Catherine and Chaval had gone past, quite 
unaware of being watched like this. He was busy trying to make her stop so that he could kiss her behind the ear, while she had begun to linger under his caresses that were making her laugh. Etienne, 
now behind them and obliged to follow, was irritated to find them blocking his path and to be forced to witness this exasperating spectacle. So it was true what she’d promised him that morning that she 
hadn't yet been with a man; and to think that he hadn't believed her, that he’d held back so as not to be like the other fellow! And now he’d let her be taken from under his very nose! He’d even been 
stupid enough to sit there enjoying the thrill of watching them at it! It was infuriating, and he clenched his fists; he could readily have killed that man in one of those terrible moments of his when he saw 
red and felt the desperate urge to slaughter. They continued on for another half-hour. When Chaval and Catherine came to Le Voreux, they slowed down even more, stopping twice by the canal and 
three times beside the spoil-heap, for by now they were both in high spirits and absorbed in their amorous little games. Etienne had to stop too when they did, in case they saw him. He tried to persuade 
himself that he had but one, cynical, regret: that this would teach him to be polite and easy on the girls! Once they were past Le Voreux and he could have gone back to have dinner at Rasseneur’s, he 
continued instead to follow them. He accompanied them all the way back to the village and stood there waiting in the shadows for a quarter of an hour before Chaval finally let Catherine go home. Now 
that he had made sure they were no longer together, he went on walking, far along the road to Marchiennes, simply trudging along with his mind a blank, too miserable and upset to go and shut himself 
away in a room. It was not until one hour later, towards nine, that Etienne made his way back through the village, having told himself that he really ought to have something to eat and go to bed if he 
was to be up at four the next morning. The village was already asleep, plunged in darkness beneath the blackness of the night. Not a single gleam of light filtered through the closed shutters, and row 
after row of houses lay deep in slumber like so many barracks filled with snoring soldiers. A solitary cat made off across the deserted gardens. It was day’s end, the final stupor of workers who had 
slumped from their tables into bed, stunned by food and sheer exhaustion. Back at Rasseneur’s a light was still burning in the bar, where a mechanic and two other miners from the day shift were 
drinking their beer. But before going in Etienne paused and took one last look out into the darkness. He found the same black immensity that he had seen that morning when he had arrived in the 
middle of a gale. In front of him Le Voreux squatted like some evil beast, barely visible, dotted here and there with a few pinpricks of light from the lanterns. The three braziers up on the spoil-heap 
blazed away in mid-air like bloodshot moons, and from time to time the shadows of old Bonnemort and his yellow horse could be seen passing across them in enormous silhouette. Out on the bare and 
empty plain beyond, everything lay submerged in darkness: Montsou, Marchiennes, the forest of Vandame and the vast sea of beet-fields and cornfields where the blast-furnaces provided the last 
vestiges of light like distant lighthouses with their flames of blue and the coke-ovens with their flames of red alone. Little by little the night crept in like a black flood. Rain had begun to fall now, slow, 
steady rain that blotted out the yawning darkness with its relentless streaming; and only one voice could still be heard, the long, slow gasps of the drainage-pump, panting, panting, night and day. 


PART XXIV 
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The next day, and on the days that followed, Etienne returned to work at the pit. He gradually became accustomed to it, and his life began to shape itself round this new form of labour and the novel 
routines which he had found so hard at the beginning. Only one episode of note interrupted the monotony of the first fortnight, a brief fever that kept him in bed for forty-eight hours with aching limbs 
and a throbbing head, during which time he kept having semi-delirious visions of pushing his tub along a road that was too narrow for his body to pass through. But this was simply the debilitating result 
of his apprenticeship, an excess of fatigue from which he soon recovered. Days followed days; weeks and months went by. Now, like his comrades, he would get up at three in the morning, drink his 
coffee, and set off with the bread-and-butter sandwich that Mrs Rasseneur had prepared the night before. As he walked to the pit he would regularly bump into old Bonnemort on his way home to bed, 


and in the aftermoon he would pass Bouteloup coming in the opposite direction to begin his shift. Etienne had acquired his own cap, trousers and cotton jacket, and he too would shiver and warm his 
back at the roaring fire in the changing-room. Then there was the wait, barefoot, at the pit-head, with its howling draughts. He no longer noticed the winding-engine or its thick, brass-studded limbs of 
steel gleaming above him in the shadows, nor the cables that flitted up and down with the silent, black swoop of some nocturnal bird, nor the cages that rose and vanished in ceaseless succession 
amid the din of clanking signals, barked commands and tubs rumbling across the iron floor. His lamp wasn’t burning properly, the damned lamp-man must have forgotten to clean it; and he began to 
thaw only once Mouquet had got them all into the cages with a few laddish whacks on the bottom for the girls. The cage left its keeps and fell like a stone into a well without his so much as raising his 
head to catch a last glimpse of the light above. The thought of a possible crash never occurred to him now, and he felt at home as he descended into the darkness with the water raining down on top 
of him. After Pierron had unloaded them all at the bottom with his usual canting servility, the daily tramp of the herd began as each team of miners wearily headed off to its own coal-face. He could now 
find his way round the mine’s roads better than he could the streets of Montsou, and he knew where to turn, where to duck, where to step over a puddle. He was so familiar with these two kilometres 
underground that he could have walked them without a lamp and with his hands in his pockets. And each time there were the same encounters: a deputy shining his lamp in their faces, old Mouque 
fetching a horse, Bébert leading a snorting Battle, Jeanlin running along behind the train to shut the ventilation doors, a plump Mouquette or a skinny Lydie pushing their tubs. In due course Etienne 
also began to suffer less from the humidity and airlessness at the coal-face. The chimney now seemed an ideal way up, as though he himself had somehow become molten and could pass through 
chinks in the rock where once he wouldn't even have ventured his hand. He could breathe in the coal-dust without discomfort, he could see perfectly well in the dark, and he sweated normally, having 
got used to feeling wet clothes against his skin all day long. Moreover, he no longer squandered his energy in clumsy movements, and his comrades were amazed at the speed and skill with which he 
now did things. After three weeks he was spoken of as one of the best putters in the pit: no one rolled his tub up the slope more smartly than he did, nor then dispatched it more neatly. His slim figure 
allowed him to squeeze past everything, and for all that his arms were as white and slender as a woman's, there seemed to be iron beneath that delicate skin so stoutly did they do their work. He never 
complained, as a matter of pride no doubt, not even when he was gasping with exhaustion. His only failing was that he couldn't take a joke, and he would flare up the moment anyone criticized him. 
Otherwise he was accepted and looked on as a real miner even as the crushing mould of daily routine gradually reduced him to the level of a machine. Maheu in particular took a liking to Etienne, 
because he always respected good workmanship. Moreover, like the rest of them, he could sense that Etienne was better educated: he saw him reading, writing, sketching little plans, and he heard 
him talking about things that he, Maheu, had never even heard of. That didn’t surprise him: colliers are a tough bunch with thicker skulls than mechanics. But he was surprised by the young fellow’s 
courage, by the way he’d put a brave face on things and just got on with it, knowing that otherwise he’d starve. He was the first casual labourer to have adapted so quickly. And so whenever they were 
under pressure to produce coal and he couldn't spare one of his hewers, he'd ask Etienne to do the timbering, knowing he'd make a good solid job of it. The bosses were continuing to badger him 
about this damnable business of the timbering, and he went in constant fear of Négrel, the engineer, tuming up with Dansaert and shouting and arguing and making them do it all over again. But he 
had noticed that Etienne’s timbering seemed more likely to pass muster with these particular gentlemen, despite the fact that they never looked happy and kept saying that one day the Company would 
have to sort the matter out once and for all. The issue was still dragging on, and sullen resentment was brewing in the pit. Even Maheu, normally so peaceable, seemed to be spoiling for a fight. At the 
beginning there had been some rivalry between Zachary and Etienne, and one evening they had almost come to blows. But Zachary was a good-natured lad who didn’t give a damn about anything 
other than his own pleasures, and so he was quickly pacified by the friendly offer of a beer. Soon he was obliged to recognize the newcomer’s superiority. Levaque, too, was now well disposed to 
Etienne and talked politics with this putter who, he said, had some interesting ideas. And so among the men in the team the only mute hostility that Etienne now encountered came from Chaval. Not 
that there was apparently any coldness between them; on the contrary, they seemed to be on friendly terms. It was just that when they laughed and joked together their eyes betrayed a mutual 
animosity. Now caught between them, Catherine carried on as before, the weary, submissive young girl forever arching her back and putting her shoulder to her tub. She was always kind towards her 
fellow-putter, who in his turn did what he could to assist her; but otherwise she was subject to the wishes of her lover, whose caresses she now publicly submitted to. It was an accepted situation, an 
acknowledged relationship to which her family turned a blind eye, so that each evening Chaval took Catherine off behind the spoil-heap and then brought her back to her parents’ front door, where they 
gave each other one last kiss in full view of the village. Etienne, who thought he’d come to terms with the situation, often teased her about these walks of hers, talking dirty with her for a laugh the way 
the lads and girls did down the mine; while she would give as good as she got and brag about what her lover had done to her. And yet when their eyes met, she would turn pale and feel uncomfortable. 
Then they would both look away again, and sometimes they went an hour without exchanging a word, as though they hated each other for some deep-seated reason that they never talked about. 
Spring had arrived. Coming up out of the mine-shaft one day Etienne had caught the full blast of a warm April breeze on his face, a lovely smell of fresh earth, tender green shoots and pure, clean air; 
and now, every time he came up, spring felt even warmer and smelled still sweeter after ten hours spent working in the eternal winter down below, where no summer sunshine ever penetrated to banish 
the darkness and the damp. The days were drawing out and by May he was going down at sunrise, when Le Voreux would be bathed in the vermilion light of a powdery dawn and the white steam from 
the drainage-pump would turn pink as it rose into the sky. No one shivered now. Warm air wafted in from across the distant plain, while way up in the sky the larks would sing. Later, at three o'clock, 
he would be blinded by the dazzling hot sun that seemed to have set the horizon ablaze and turned the grimy, coal-stained brickwork red. By June the corn was already high, a bluish green against the 
blacker green of the beet. It was like a boundless sea that seemed to swell and stretch with every day that passed, rippling in the faintest breeze, and in the evening it surprised him sometimes as if he 
could distinguish the new growth it had achieved even since morning. Along the canal the poplars sprouted leaves like plumes. Weeds overran the spoil-heap, and flowers carpeted the meadows. As 
he toiled away beneath the earth, groaning with effort and exhaustion, here were the seeds of life germinating and springing up out of the soil. These days, whenever Etienne went for a stroll in the 
evening, it was no longer behind the spoil-heap that he came upon young couples. Now he would follow their tracks through the fields, and he could tell where the lovebirds were nesting from the 
movement of the ripening ears of corn or the tall red poppies. Zachary and Philoméne went back there out of habit, like an old married couple; La Brdlé, in her endless chasing after Lydie, was constantly 
running her to ground there with Jeanlin, the pair of them so deeply dug in that she had practically to step on them before they would take flight; and as for La Mouquette, she seemed to have lairs all 
over the place. It was impossible to cross a field without seeing her head ducking down and then just her legs sticking up as she lay pinned to the ground. As far as Etienne was concerned, they could 
all do as they pleased, except on the evenings when he came across Catherine and Chaval. Twice he saw them drop down in the middle of a field when they spotted him coming, and not a stalk moved 
afterwards. On another occasion, when he was walking along a narrow path, he saw Catherine’s crystal-clear eyes appear just above the corn and then sink from view. After that the whole vast plain 
seemed much too small a place, and he preferred to spend his evenings at Rasseneur’s bar, the Advantage. ‘A beer, please, Madam Rasseneur ...No, | shan’t be going out this evening. I’m exhausted.’ 
And then he would turn towards a comrade who was sitting in his usual place at the far table, his head resting against the wall. ‘How about you, Souvarine?’ 

‘No, nothing, thanks.’ 

Etienne had got to know Souvarine by virtue of living there in close proximity with him. He worked as a mechanic at Le Voreux, and he rented the furnished room next to his in the attic. He must have 
been thirty or so, slim, blond, with delicate features framed by thick hair and a light beard. His white, pointed teeth, his small mouth and thin nose, and his rosy complexion all gave him the appearance 
of a determinedly sweet girl, while the steely glint in his eye gave periodic glimpses of a more savage side. His room that was otherwise like that of any impoverished workman, contained just a single 
chest full of books and papers. He was Russian but he never talked about himself and was content to let various tales circulate on his account. The miners, being deeply suspicious of foreigners and 
sensing from the sight of his small, bourgeois hands that he belonged to a different class, had originally imagined some story about his being a murderer on the run. But he had then behaved in such 
a friendly way with them, not at all proud and distributing every coin in his pocket among the village children, that they now accepted him, reassured by the tag of ‘political refugee’ that was bandied 
about, a rather vague term that they interpreted as a kind of excuse, even for crime, and which made him seem like their comrade in adversity. During the first few weeks Etienne had found him fiercely 
reserved, and so it was only later that he heard the full story. Souvarine was the youngest child of a noble family in the province of Tula. While studying medicine in St Petersburg, he had been swept 
up in the great wave of socialist fervour just like every other young person in Russia and decided to learn a manual skill instead. Thus he became a mechanic, so that he could mix with the common 
people and get to know them and help them as one of their own. And this was how he now earned his living, having fled after a failed assassination attempt on the Tsar:! for a month he had lived ina 
greengrocer’s cellar while he dug a tunnel under the street and primed his bombs at constant risk of blowing the house up and himself with it. Disowned by his family, penniless, and blacklisted as a 
foreigner in French workshops where he was suspected of being a spy, he had been dying of hunger when the Montsou Mining Company had eventually taken him on during a labour shortage. For a 
year now he had shown himself to be a good worker, sober, quiet, doing the day shift one week and the night shift the next, and always so reliable that the bosses cited him as a model. ‘Aren’t you 
ever thirsty?’ asked Etienne with a laugh. 

And he replied in his gentle voice, with barely the trace of an accent: ‘I only drink at mealtimes.’ 

Etienne also used to tease him on the subject of girls; he could swear he’d seen him in the cornfields one day with a putter over by the First Estate. But Souvarine would simply shrug his shoulders with 
calm indifference. A putter? What would he be doing with one of them? As far as he was concerned, women were workmates, comrades, assuming they showed the same courage and sense of 
solidarity as men. And anyway, why risk developing a soft spot which might one day prove to be a weakness? 

No girls, no friends: he wanted no ties. He was free, free of his own flesh and blood, and free of everyone else’s. Each evening towards nine, when the bar emptied, Etienne would remain there talking 
with Souvarine. He would sip his beer slowly while the mechanic chain-smoked, a habit which had eventually turned his slender fingers a ruddy brown. His eyes had the blank expression of a mystic, 
and they would follow the smoke upwards as he pursued his dream. He used to search restlessly with his left hand for something to occupy it and often ended up by installing on his knee a large female 
rabbit that enjoyed the run of the house and was always pregnant. This pet rabbit whom he had named Poland now adored him: she would come and sniff his trousers, stand on her hind legs and then 
scratch him until he picked her up, as though she were a small child. As she snuggled down in his lap with her ears flattened along her back, she would close her eyes; and he would stroke her 
automatically, tirelessly running his hand through the grey silk of her fur and evidently soothed by this warm, living softness. ‘Incidentally,’ Etienne said one evening, ‘I've had a letter from Pluchart.’ 
They were alone except for Rasseneur. The last customer had returned to the village, where it was time for bed. ‘Ah, Pluchart!’ exclaimed Rasseneur, next to the table where his two lodgers were 
sitting. ‘What's he doing now?’ 

For the previous two months Etienne had been in regular correspondence with Pluchart, the mechanic he’d known in Lille. He had thought he would write and tell him about finding a job in Montsou, 
and Pluchart was now indoctrinating him, realising how useful Etienne could be for spreading propaganda among the miners. ‘He’s doing fine, the Association’s going very well. People are joining all 
over the place, it seems.’ 

‘What do you think about this organization of theirs?’ Rasseneur asked Souvarine. 

Souvarine, who was gently scratching Poland’s head, blew out a plume of smoke and murmured gently: ‘More nonsense.’ 

But Etienne had the bit between his teeth. Fundamentally rebellious by nature and in the first flush of his ignorant illusions, he was immediately attracted by the idea of labour's struggle against capital. 
They were talking about the International Association of Workers, the famous International that had just been founded in London.’ Wasn't it just wonderful, a plan of action that would at last bring justice 
to all? No more national frontiers, the workers of the world uniting and rising up to ensure that they each received their due wage. And how simple and yet grand the organization was. At the lowest 
level you had the section that represented the district; then you had the federation that brought together all the sections in one province; then came the nation, and finally, above that, humanity itself, 
embodied in a General Council on which each nation was represented by a corresponding secretary. Before six months were up, they would have conquered the world and be laying down the law to 
the bosses if they tried to be difficult. ‘It’s all nonsense!’ Souvarine repeated. ‘That Karl Marx of yours is still at the stage where he thinks he can just let nature take its course. No politics, no conspiracies, 
isn’t that the way of it? Everything out in the open, and all with the sole aim of getting better wages ...And as for his idea of gradual evolution, don’t make me laugh! No. Put every town and city to the 
torch, mow people down, raze everything to the ground, and when there’s absolutely nothing left of this rotten, stinking world, then maybe, just maybe, a better one will grow up in its place.’ 

Etienne started laughing. He didn’t always understand what his comrade said, and this theory about destroying everything seemed something of a pose. As for Rasseneur who was even more 
pragmatically minded and preferred the sensible approach of the man with a position in life, he didn’t even bother to be irritated. But he did want to be quite clear about the matter. ‘So, then. Are you 
going to try and start a section here in Montsou?’ 

This was what Pluchart wanted as secretary of the Federation of the Department of the North and he laid particular stress on the various ways the Association could help the miners if ever they were 
to come out on strike. Etienne did in fact think that a strike was imminent: the business over the timbering would turn out badly, and it only needed the Company to make one more demand and every 
single pit would be up in arms. ‘But the subscriptions are a problem, though,’ Rasseneur said in a measured tone. ‘Fifty centimes a year for the general fund and two francs for the section. It may not 
seem much but | bet a lot of them will refuse to pay.’ 

‘Especially,’ Etienne added, ‘as we ought to start by setting up a miners’ provident fund that could if necessary be used as a fighting fund ...At any rate, it’s time we thought about these things. I'm game 
if the others are.’ 

There was a silence. The paraffin lamp was smoking away on the counter. Through the door that was wide open, they could distinctly hear a stoker down at Le Voreux shovelling coal into one of the 
boilers that powered the drainage-pump. ‘And everything's so expensive now!’ continued Mrs Rasseneur, who had just come in and was listening with a sombre expression. The black dress she always 
wore made her look taller than she really was. ‘I tell you, those eggs | bought cost me twenty-two sous! Really, things can’t go on like this.’ 

This time the three men were in agreement. One after another they spoke in despairing tones, and theirs was a long tale of woe. The working man wouldn't be able to survive; the Revolution had only 
made things worse for him; the bourgeois had been living off the fat of the land since 1789, greedily taking everything for themselves and leaving not so much as the scraps off their plates. How could 


anyone say that the workers had had their fair share of the extraordinary increase in wealth and living standards that had taken place over the previous hundred years? People had simply told them 
they were free and then washed their hands of them. Free? Yes, free to die of starvation. There was no shortage in that department. But you didn’t get bread on your table by voting for splendid fellows 
who then promptly went off and led the life of Riley and spared no more of a thought for the poor than they did for an old pair of boots. No, one way or another it was time to put a stop to things, whether 
they did it all nice and friendly by agreeing new laws between them, or else like savages, torching the place and fighting each other down to the last man. It would happen in their children’s time if not 
in their own, because there would have to be another revolution before the century was through. A workers’ revolution this time, a right bust-up that would sort society out from top to bottom and rebuild 
it on a just and proper basis. ‘Things can’t go on like this!’ Mrs Rasseneur repeated insistently. 

‘Quite right!’ the three of them cried. ‘Things can’t go on like this!’ 

Souvarine was now stroking Poland’s ears, and she wrinkled her nose with pleasure. Staring into space, he said softly and as though to himself: ‘But how can they put the wages up? Wage levels are 
fixed by the iron law of the irreducible minimum,? the amount which is just sufficient for the workers to be able to eat stale bread and make babies ...If the amount falls too low, the workers die and the 
demand for new men pushes it up again. If it goes up too high, the surplus supply of labour pushes it down again ...The point of equilibrium is the empty stomach, life imprisonment in the house of 
hunger.’ 

Whenever he let go like this and touched on socialist theories in the way of an educated man, Etienne and Rasseneur became anxious. It unsettled them to hear these grim assertions, and they did 
not quite know how to respond. 

‘Can't you see!’ he went on in his usual calm way, looking at them now. ‘We've got to bring the whole lot down, or the hunger will simply start all over again. Yes, anarchy! All gone, a world washed 
clean by blood, purified by fire! ... And then we'll see.’ 

‘The gentleman's quite right,’ declared Mrs Rasseneur, who was always most polite in the expression of her extreme revolutionary views. 

Etienne, in despair at his own ignorance, had had enough of this discussion. Getting to his feet, he said: 

‘Time for bed. That's all well and good but I've still got to get up at three o’clock tomorrow morning.’ 

Souvarine had put out the remains of a cigarette that continued to cling to his lips and was already lifting Poland gently under the belly to set her down on the floor. Rasseneur began to lock up. Then 
they all went their separate ways in silence, their ears buzzing and their heads filled to bursting with the weighty matters they had just been debating. 

And every evening, here in this bare room, they had further conversations of this kind, gathered round the single beer that it took Etienne an hour to drink. A whole store of half-conscious thoughts that 
had lain dormant in Etienne’s mind now began to stir and develop. Though preoccupied above all by a need for greater knowledge, he had nevertheless hesitated for a long time before asking his 
fellow-lodger if he could borrow some of his books, most of which unfortunately were in either German or Russian. Eventually he had borrowed a French book about co-operative societies® (more 
nonsense, Souvarine said); and he also regularly read a news-sheet which Souvarine subscribed to, Le Combat, an anarchist paper published in Geneva. Otherwise, despite their daily contact, he 
continued to find Souvarine as uncommunicative as ever, like someone who was merely camping out in life without interests or feelings or belongings of any sort. 

It was towards the beginning of July that Etienne’s situation took a turn for the better. A chance occurrence had interrupted the endless, monotonous routine of life down the mine: the teams working 
the Guillaume seam had come across a so-called jumbling, a disturbance in the rock stratum that meant that they were certainly nearing a fault; and, sure enough, they soon discovered the fault itself 
that the engineers had had no inkling of despite their extensive knowledge of the terrain. The life of the mine was turned upside down, and people talked about nothing else but how the seam had 
vanished, with the section beyond the fault having no doubt settled lower in the earth. The old hands were already beginning to sniff the air like clever dogs at the prospect of a hunt for new coal. But 
the mining teams couldn't just stand around doing nothing while they waited for it to be found, and already notices had gone up announcing that the Company would be auctioning off new contracts.6 
One day, at the end of the shift, Maheu walked along with Etienne and offered him a place in his team as a hewer, to replace Levaque, who was joining another team. It had all been agreed with the 
engineer and the overman, who had said they were very pleased with the young man’s work. For Etienne it was simply a matter of accepting this rapid promotion, and he was gratified by Maheu’s 
growing respect for him. 

That evening they both went back to the pit to study the notices. The contracts being put up for auction were in the Filonniére seam, off Le Voreux’s north roadway. They did not seem very attractive 
propositions, and Maheu shook his head as Etienne read out the conditions of sale to him. When they were below ground the next day, Maheu duly took him to the seam to show him how far it was 
from pit-bottom and to point out the crumbling rock, the thinness of the seam, and the hardness of the coal. Still, if you wanted to eat, you had to work. So on the following Sunday they attended the 
auction that took place in the changing-room and, in the absence of the divisional engineer, was presided over by the pit engineer and the overman. Five or six hundred colliers were there, facing the 
small platform that had been set up in one corner; and the contracts were sold off at such a speed that all they could hear was a dull roar of people talking and of bids being shouted and drowned out 
by further bids. 

For a moment Maheu was afraid he wouldn't get any of the forty contracts being offered by the Company. All his rivals were bidding lower and lower rates of pay for themselves: they were rattled by 
the rumours of an impending crisis and panicking at the prospect of being out of a job. The engineer, Négrel, took his time in the face of this fierce bidding in order to allow the offers to fall as low as 
possible, while Dansaert tried to hurry things along by lying to everyone about what excellent deals they had just made. In order to secure fifty metres of seam, Maheu was obliged to compete with a 
comrade who was every bit as determined as he was. One after the other each of them reduced his bid by one centime per tub; and if Maheu eventually emerged the victor, it was only by reducing his 
men’s pay to such a level that Richomme, the deputy, who was standing behind him muttering angrily under his breath, nudged him with his elbow and complained crossly that at that price he’d never 
be able to make ends meet. 

As they left, Etienne was swearing and cursing. He exploded when he saw Chaval on his way back from the cornfields with Catherine, calmly sauntering along and happy to leave it to Catherine’s 
father to deal with the serious matters. 

‘Christ Almighty!’ Etienne exclaimed. ‘It's a complete bloody massacre. Now they're setting the workers at each other's throats!’ 

Chaval lost his temper. Never! He’d never have lowered his price like that! And when Zachary wandered up to see what was going on, he said it was disgusting. But Etienne shut them up with a gesture 
of sullen violence: 

‘It's got to stop. One day we will be the masters!’ 

Maheu who had been silent since the auction, seemed to rouse himself and he repeated after Etienne: ‘The masters! ... Yes and about bloody time, too!’ 


251 
It was the last Sunday in July, the day of the ducasse! at Montsou. On the previous evening, throughout the village, all good housewives had given their parlour a thorough clean, sluicing their walls 
and flagstone floors with bucket after bucket of water; and their floors were still wet despite the white sand they had strewn on it, an expensive luxury on a pauper’s budget. Meanwhile the day looked 
as though it was going to be swelteringly hot. The atmosphere was heavy with a gathering storm, and an oppressive, airless heat smothered the bare, flat expanses of the seemingly boundless 
countryside of the North Department. 
Sunday always disrupted the early-morning routine in the Maheu household. While it infuriated Maheu to have to stay in bed any later than five, when he preferred to get up and dress as usual, the 
children would have a long lie-in till nine o’clock. That particular day Maheu went into the garden to smoke a pipe before eventually returning indoors to eat a slice of bread and butter on his own, as he 
waited for everyone else to get up. He spent the rest of the morning pottering about in a similar manner: he mended a leak in the bath-tub, and beneath the cuckoo clock he put up a picture of the 
Prince Imperial,2 which someone had given to the little ones. In due course, one by one, the others came downstairs. Old Bonnemort had taken a chair outside to sit in the sunshine; La Maheude and 
Alzire had immediately set to with the cooking. Then Catherine appeared, ushering Lenore and Henri ahead of her, having just dressed them; and by the time Zachary and Jeanlin came down last of 
all, bleary-eyed and still yawning, it was eleven o'clock and the house was already filled with the smell of rabbit and potatoes. 
The whole village was in a state of great excitement, relishing the prospect of the fair and eager to have their dinner and be off to Montsou one and all. Gaggles of children were rushing all over the 
place, while men in shirtsleeves sauntered about aimlessly with that easy slouch which comes with days off. The fine weather meant that every door and window had been flung open, revealing parlour 
after parlour all crammed to bursting with the teeming life of vociferous, gesticulating families. And from one end of a row to the other the rich smell of rabbit vied that day with the persistent reek of fried 
onion. 
The Maheus dined at twelve noon precisely. They made very little noise compared with the constant chatter and bustle going on outside as women hailed or answered their neighbours from doorstep 
to doorstep, lending things, chasing their kids outside or ordering them back indoors with a smack. In any case the Maheus had not been on speaking terms with their own neighbours, the Levaques, 
for the past three weeks on account of Zachary and Philoméne getting married. The men were still talking but the women pretended not to know each other any more. The quarrel had brought each 
household closer to La Pierronne. But she had gone off early that morning, leaving her mother to look after Pierron and Lydie, and was spending the day with a cousin in Marchiennes; and everybody 
joked about how they knew this cousin, and how she had a moustache and was an overman at Le Voreux. La Maheude declared that it was just not right abandoning one’s family like that on the Sunday 
of the Ducasse. 
As well as the rabbit and potatoes (they had been fattening the rabbit in the shed for the past month), the Maheus had broth and some beef. The fortnightly pay-day had fallen the day before. They 
could not remember when they had last had such a spread. Even on St Barbe’s Day, when the miners are allowed a three-day holiday, the rabbit had been neither as plump nor as tender. Accordingly 
ten sets of jaws, from little Estelle, who was just getting her first teeth, to old Bonnemort, who was in the process of losing his, were all chomping away so merrily that not even the bones were left. It 
was good having meat like this but indigestible too because they ate it so rarely. They consumed the lot, and only a small quantity of boiled beef was left for the evening, when they could have some 
bread and butter as well if they were still hungry. 
Jeanlin was the first to slip off. Bébert was waiting for him behind the school. They had to prowl about for a long time before they could entice Lydie away with them, because La Brdlé had decided not 
to go out and wanted to keep her at home. When she discovered that the child had gone, she screamed and waved her skinny arms about, while Pierron, irritated by the racket, quietly took himself off 
for a stroll with the air of a husband unabashedly having his own little bit of fun in the full knowledge that his wife is having hers. 
Old Bonnemort was the next to leave, and Maheu decided that he, too, would get a breath of air, having first asked La Maheude if she would join him later at the fair. No, how could she, it was such a 
problem with the little ones; but, well, maybe she would all the same, she'd think about it, they'd always find each other anyway. Once outside he hesitated, then went into his neighbours’ to see if 
Levaque was ready to go. But instead he found Zachary waiting for Philoméne, and La Levaque, who had just raised the eternal topic of their marriage, shouting her head off about how no one gave a 
damn about her in all this and how she was going to have the whole thing out, once and for all, with La Maheude. What sort of a life was it, eh, looking after her daughter's fatherless children while the 
daughter herself was always off somewhere rolling in the hay with her man? Philoméne having calmly put on her bonnet, Zachary escorted her out of the door, saying that as far he was concerned he 
had no objection if his mother agreed. In fact Levaque had already made himself scarce, so Maheu sent La Levaque round to see his wife and beat a hasty retreat. Bouteloup, who was sitting with his 
elbows on the table finishing off a piece of cheese, stubbornly refused Maheu’s friendly offer of a beer. He intended to stay at home, as though he were the devoted husband. 
Meanwhile the village was gradually emptying; the men were all setting out now, one group after another, while the girls watched them from their doorsteps and then made off in the opposite direction, 
each on the arm of her sweetheart. As her father turned the corner by the church, Catherine caught sight of Chaval and hurried to join him for the walk along the road to Montsou. La Maheude, left 
alone amid the chaos of her children, and without the strength to get up from her chair, poured herself a second glass of scalding coffee that she proceeded to sip. Throughout the village only the 
women were left, and they invited each other in to sit round tables that were still warm and greasy from their dinner and to finish off the contents of their coffee-pots. 
Maheu had an idea that Levaque would be at the Advantage, and he walked slowly down to Rasseneur’s. Sure enough, there in the narrow, hedge-lined garden behind the house was Levaque playing 
a game of skittles with some comrades. Standing beside them, though not actually playing, Grandpa Bonnemort and old Mouque were watching the progress of the game so closely that they quite 
forgot to nudge each other in their usual way. The blazing sun was beating straight down and there was only one thin strip of shade, running the length of the building; and this was where Etienne was 
sitting at a table, drinking his beer, rather put out that Souvarine had gone up to his room and left him on his own. Almost every Sunday he shut himself away like this to write or read. 
‘Fancy a game?’ Levaque asked Maheu. 
But the latter refused. It was too hot, he was already dying of thirst. 
‘Rasseneur!’ shouted Etienne. ‘Bring us another beer.’ 
And turning towards Maheu he said: 
‘On me, you understand.’ 


They all knew each other well by now. Rasseneur seemed to be in no hurry, and they had to call him three times. Eventually it was Mrs Rasseneur who brought them some warm beer. Etienne dropped 
his voice as he began to complain about the place; nice enough people no doubt, and they had the right ideas about things; but the beer wasn’t worth drinking, and the soup they served was revolting. 
Ten times or more he'd have changed lodgings by now if Montsou hadn't been quite so far away. One of these days he’d look for digs with one of the families in the village. 

‘Quite right, quite right,’ Maheu said slowly. ‘You'd be better off with a family.’ 

Just then a shout went up, Levaque had knocked over all the skittles with one shot. Amid the uproar Mouque and Bonnemort stood staring at the ground, deep in appreciative silence. The general 
delight at the shot gave rise to various jokes, especially when the participants caught sight of La Mouquette’s beaming face looking over the hedge. Having been wandering about outside for the past 
hour, she had finally plucked up the courage to approach when she heard the laughter. 

‘What, all on your own?’ shouted Levaque. ‘Where have all your boyfriends gone, then?’ 

‘I've chucked them all,’ she replied with brazen cheerfulness. ‘And I’m looking for a new one.’ 

Everyone volunteered and chatted her up with improper suggestions. She shook her head and laughed even louder, pretending coyly to resist. In any case her father was present throughout this 
exchange of banter, even if he was still gazing at the fallen skittles. 

‘Go on with you!’ Levaque persisted, glancing at Etienne, ‘We all know who you're after, my girl! ...But you'll have to take him by force.’ 

Etienne now joined in the fun. It was indeed him that the putter had her eye on. But he said no; she was good fun, all right but he didn’t fancy her in the slightest. For a few minutes longer she stood 
there by the hedge, staring at him with her big eyes; then slowly she departed, with a serious expression on her face all of a sudden as though she were finding the hot sunshine too much to bear. 
Etienne had now resumed his conversation with Maheu, lowering his voice and explaining to him at length about how the Montsou colliers needed to set up a provident fund. 

‘The Company says it wouldn’t stop us,’ he insisted, ‘so what is there to be afraid of? All we've got is the pension they give us, and since we don't contribute to it, they can dish them out just as they 
feel like it. Well, their grace and favour’s all very fine but it would be sensible to back it up it with a mutual aid association which we could at least count on in cases of urgent need.’ 

He went into the details and explained how it would be organized, promising to do all the hard work himself. 

‘Well, all right, I'm in favour,’ Maheu said at length, now persuaded. ‘But it’s the others ...You'll have to convince the others.’ 

Levaque had won, and they abandoned the skittles to down their beer. But Maheu refused a second: later maybe, the day was still young. He had just remembered Pierron. Where could he be? At 
Lenfant’s bar in all likelihood. Having persuaded Etienne and Levaque to join him, the three of them set off for Montsou just as a new group of people came and took over the skittle-alley at the 
Advantage. 

As they made their way along the road, they had to call in at Casimir’s bar first and then at the Progress. Comrades hailed them through the open doors: how could they say no! Each stop meant having 
a beer, two if they returned the round. They would stay for ten minutes, exchange a few words, and then begin again further on, always perfectly well behaved, knowing just how much beer they could 
take and only sorry that they had to piss it out as fast they took it in, as clear as the water from a spring. At Lenfant’s they ran straight into Pierron, who was just finishing his second beer and who then 
drank a third rather than refuse to have one with them. Naturally they had one themselves. There were four of them now, and they set off to see if Zachary might perhaps be at Tison’s. The place was 
empty, so they ordered a beer and waited to see if he would turn up. Next they thought of the Saint-Eloi, where Richomme the deputy bought them a round, and then they drifted on from bar to bar with 
no particular aim in view other than to have a bit of a wander. 
‘Let's go to the Volcano!’ Levaque said suddenly, now thoroughly well oiled. 
The others laughed, unsure whether to agree but then followed their comrade through the growing crowds who had come for the ducasse. In the long, narrow room at the Volcano, on a platform of 
wooden planks that had been erected at the far end, five singers — the worst that the prostitute population of Lille could provide — were busy parading themselves, monstrously grotesque in their gestures 
and their décolletage; and the customers paid ten sous whenever they fancied having one of them behind the platform. They were mostly putter lads and banksmen but there were pit-boys of fourteen 
too; in short the entire youth of the pits, and all of them drinking more gin than beer. A few older miners tried their luck also, these being the local womanizers whose home life was not quite what it 
might be. 

Once their party was seated round a small table, Etienne buttonholed Levaque to explain his idea about the provident fund. He had all the proselytizing zeal of the newly converted who believe they 
are on a mission. 

‘Each member could easily afford to contribute twenty sous a month,’ he repeated. ‘Once all those twenty sous had mounted up over four or five years, we'd have a sizeable sum; and when you've got 
money, you can do anything, can’t you? Whatever the circumstances ...Eh? What do you say?’ 

‘Well, I've nothing against the idea,’ Levaque replied absently. ‘We must talk about it again some time.’ 

He had his eyes on an enormous blonde girl, and when Maheu and Pierron finished their beers and suggested they leave rather than wait for the next song, he insisted on remaining behind. 

Etienne followed them outside, where he found La Mouquette; she appeared to be following them. She was always there watching him with her big, staring eyes and laughing in her good-natured way 
as though to say: ‘Do you want to?’ Etienne made a joke of it and shrugged, whereupon she gestured angrily and disappeared into the crowd. 

‘Where’s Chaval?’ asked Pierron. 

‘That's a point,’ Maheu replied. ‘He’s sure to be at Piquette’s ...Let’s go and see.’ 

But as the three of them arrived at Piquette’s, there was a fight going on at the door and they stopped. Zachary was brandishing his fist at a stocky, placid-looking fellow, a Walloon? nailer, while Chaval 
stood watching with his hands in his pockets. 

‘Look, there’s Chaval,’ Maheu said. ‘He’s with Catherine.’ 

For five long hours Maheu’s daughter and her lover had been strolling about the fair. All the way into Montsou, along the broad street that winds its way down between low, brightly painted houses, 
there had been a constant flow of people, streaming along in the sunshine like a colony of ants, tiny specks in the vastness of the bare and empty plain. The ubiquitous black mud had dried, and a 
cloud of black dust rose into the air where it was blown along like a storm-cloud. On each side of the road the bars were crammed with people, and the tables spilled out on to the pavement where 
there was a double row of stalls, a kind of open-air bazaar selling scarves and mirrors for the girls, knives and caps for the lads, as well as various sweet things such as biscuits and sugared almonds. 
Archery was going on in front of the church, and people were playing bowls opposite the Company yards. At the corner of the road to Joiselle, beside the Board of Directors’ office, a piece of ground 
had been fenced off with planks, and people were crowding round watching a cockfight between two large, red cockerels with iron spurs on their legs and bloody gashes in their necks. Further on, at 
Maigrat’s, there was billiards, with aprons and trousers for prizes. And everywhere there were long silences as the throng quietly drank and guzzled in a mute orgy of indigestion. Quantity upon quantity 
of beer and chips was gradually consumed in the sweltering heat, itself made hotter still by all the frying-pans sizzling in the open air. 

Chaval bought Catherine a mirror for nineteen sous and a scarf for three francs. As they went up and down the rows they kept bumping into Mouque and Bonnemort, who had come to see the fair and 
were slowly trudging through it, side by side, deep in thought. But another chance encounter made them cross, as they caught sight of Jeanlin inciting Bébert and Lydie to steal some bottles of gin from 
a temporary bar which had been set up on the edge of some waste ground. All Catherine could do was give her brother a clout, for Lydie had already fled clutching a bottle. Those little devils would 
end up in prison one day. 

Then they came to the Severed Head, and Chaval thought he would take Catherine in to watch a songbird competition which had been advertised on the door for the past week. Fifteen nailers had 
turned up from the nail-works at Marchiennes, each with a dozen cages; and these little cages, each one covered so that the sightless bird inside remained quite still, were already in place, hanging 
from a fence in the yard. The object was to see which bird would repeat its song the greatest number of times in one hour. Each nailer would stand next to his own cages, recording the tally on a slate 
and keeping an eye on his neighbours just as they kept an eye on him. And then the birds began: the chichouieux with their deeper note, the batisecouics with their high-pitched trill, all of them hesitant 
at first, venturing only a few snatches of song, then gradually getting each other going, increasing the tempo, and eventually becoming so carried away by the spirit of competition that some of them 
actually fell off their perch and died. The nailers would urge them on roughly, shouting at them in Walloon to keep singing, more, more, just one last little burst of song; while the spectators, a hundred 
or more of them, stood there in silence, riveted, surrounded by this infernal music of a hundred and eighty finches all repeating the same song at different intervals. A batisecouic won first prize that 
was a metal coffee-pot. 

Catherine and Chaval were still there when Zachary and Philoméne arrived. They shook hands and stood around together. But suddenly Zachary flew into a rage when he caught a nailer, who had 
come along with his comrades out of curiosity, pinching his sister in the thigh. Catherine went bright red and told him to be quiet, terrified at the prospect of a punch-up and all these nailers rounding on 
Chaval if he were to make an issue of them pinching her. She had felt the man’s hand all right but thought it better not to say anything. But her lover simply sneered at him, and the four of them left; the 
matter seemed to be forgotten. Hardly had they arrived at Piquette’s for another drink, however, than the nailer showed up again, quite unconcerned, laughing in their faces with an air of provocation. 
Zachary, his family honour at stake, had promptly set upon the insolent man. 

‘That's my sister, you bastard! ...You wait and see if | don’t bloody teach you some respect!’ 

People rushed to separate the two men, while Chaval, who had remained very calm, reacted as before: 

‘Leave him be. This is my business. And as far as I’m concerned, he can go to hell!’ 

Maheu arrived with his group, and he tried to comfort Catherine and Philoméne, who were already in tears. By now people were laughing, and the nailer had gone. Piquette’s was Chaval’s local, and 
so to help everyone forget about the incident he ordered a round. Etienne found himself clinking glasses with Catherine, and they all drank together, the father, the daughter and her lover, the son and 
his mistress, all politely saying: ‘Cheers everyone!’ Then Pierron insisted on buying his round, and everyone seemed to be on the best of terms when Zachary flew into a rage again on catching sight 
of his friend Mouquet. He shouted to him to come and help him sort that nailer out, as he put it. 

‘I've got to get the bastard! ... Here, Chaval, you and Catherine look after Philoméne for me, will you? I'll be back.’ 

Now it was Maheu’s turn to buy a round. After all, it wasn’t such a bad thing if the lad wanted to stick up for his sister. But Philoméne, who had calmed down when she saw Mouquet arrive, just shook 
her head. You could be sure the buggers had gone off to the Volcano together. 

Come the evening on ducasse days, everyone would end up at the Jolly Fellow. This dance-hall was run by Widow Desire, a stout matron of fifty who was as round as a barrel but still so full of energy 
that she had six lovers, one for each day of the week, she used to say, and all six at once on Sundays. She referred to the miners as her children in fond remembrance of the river of beer she had 
poured down them over the past thirty years; and she also liked to boast that no putter ever got pregnant without having first had a spot of slap and tickle at the Jolly Fellow. The place consisted of two 
rooms: the bar itself, where the counter and tables were, and then, on the same level but through a broad archway, the dance-hall. This was a huge room, with an area of wooden floor-boards in the 
middle surrounded by brick. The only decoration was provided by garlands of paper flowers strung from opposite corners of the ceiling and joined together in the middle by a wreath of matching flowers. 
Round the walls ran a line of gilt shields bearing the names of saints, like St Eloi, the patron saint of ironworkers, St Crispin, the patron saint of cobblers, St Barbe, the patron saint of miners, in fact the 
whole calendar of saints celebrated by tradesmen’s guilds. The ceiling was so low that the three musicians sitting on the stage, itself no bigger than a pulpit, banged their heads on it. To light the room 
in the evenings four paraffin lamps were hung, one in each corner. 

That Sunday there was dancing from five o'clock onwards, when daylight was still streaming through the windows. But it was nearer seven by the time the rooms filled up with people. Outside a storm 
was gathering: the wind had got up and was stirring large clouds of black dust that got into everybody's eyes and sizzled in the frying-pans. Maheu, Etienne and Pierron had come to the Jolly Fellow in 
search of somewhere to sit and found Chaval dancing with Catherine while Philoméne stood watching on her own. Neither Levaque nor Zachary had reappeared. Since there were no benches round 
the dance-floor, Catherine came and sat at her father’s table between dances. They called Philoméne over but she said she preferred to stand. The light was fading, the musicians were in full swing, 
and all that could be seen was a flurry of hips and busts and a general flailing of arms. There was a roar when the four lamps arrived, and suddenly everything was lit up, the red faces, the tumbling 
hair clinging to wet skin, the swirling skirts fanning the air with the pungent smell of sweating couples. Maheu drew Etienne’s attention to La Mouquette, round and plump like a bladder of lard, who was 
gyrating wildly in the arms of a tall, thin banksman. She must have decided to make do with someone else. 

It was eight o'clock by the time La Maheude finally arrived with Estelle at her breast and her brood of Alzire, Henri and Lenore trailing behind her. She had come straight to the Jolly Fellow, knowing 
that that was where she would find Maheu. Supper could wait; no one was hungry, their stomachs were either full of coffee or bloated with beer. Other women arrived, and people began to whisper 
when they saw La Levaque walk in behind La Maheude and accompanied by Bouteloup, who was leading Philoméne’s children, Achille and Désirée, by the hand. The two neighbours seemed to be 
on perfectly friendly terms as the one turned and chatted with the other. On their way over the women had had things out once and for all. La Maheude was now resigned to Zachary’s marriage, and 
while she was wretched at the thought of losing her eldest child’s earnings, she had finally been won over by the realisation that she couldn't in all fairness hang on to him any longer. So she had tried 
to put a brave face on the matter, despite the anxiety she felt as a housewife wondering how on earth she was going to make ends meet now that such an important source of her housekeeping was 
leaving. 


‘Sit yourself down, love,’ she said, pointing to a table near where Maheu was having a drink with Etienne and Pierron. 

‘Isn't my husband with you?’ asked La Levaque. 

His comrades told her he’d be back soon. Everyone squeezed in, Bouteloup, the little ones, all so tightly packed amid the pressing throng of drinkers that the two tables merged into one. They ordered 
some beer. Seeing her mother and children, Philoméne had finally decided to come and join them. She accepted the offer of a seat and seemed happy at the news that she was at last to be married. 
When they asked where Zachary was, she replied in her usual flat tone: 

‘I'm expecting him any moment. He’s not far away.’ 

Maheu had exchanged a look with his wife. So she had agreed, then? He became pensive and smoked in silence. He, too, was thinking anxiously about what tomorrow would bring, and about the 
ingratitude of these children who, one by one, were going to get married and leave their parents destitute. 

People continued to dance, and the final steps of a quadrille filled the hall with a reddish dust. The place was bursting at the seams now, and a cornet was sounding a series of high-pitched whistles, 
like a locomotive in distress. When the dancers came to a stop, they were steaming like horses. 

‘Do you remember,’ La Levaque asked, leaning towards La Maheude’s ear, ‘how you said you'd strangle Catherine if she did anything silly!’ 

Chaval had escorted Catherine back to the family table, and the two of them were now standing behind Maheu finishing their beer. 

‘Oh, well, La Maheude answered softly in a resigned tone. ‘One says these things but ...Anyway, my one consolation is that she can’t have children yet. | know that for a fact! ...Just imagine if she 
were to have one, too, and | had to find her a husband. What would we live on then?’ 

The whistling cornet was now playing a polka; and as the deafening noise began again, Maheu whispered to his wife what he had in mind. Why didn’t they take a lodger? Etienne, for example. He was 
looking to board somewhere. With Zachary leaving they'd have enough room, and they could make back some of the money they were losing. La Maheude’s face lit up: of course, what a good idea, 
they must do it. It seemed to her as though she had been saved from starvation once again, and her good humour returned so promptly that she proceeded to order another round of beer. 

Etienne, meanwhile, was trying to indoctrinate Pierron and explaining his plans for a provident fund. He had already persuaded him to join when he made the mistake of revealing his real purpose. 
‘And if we came out on strike, you can see how useful the fund would be. We could tell the Company to go to hell because we'd have the beginnings of a fighting fund ...So it’s a deal then? You'll join?’ 
Pierron had lowered his eyes and turned pale. 

‘I'll think about it, he stammered. ‘Good behaviour, though, that’s the best provident fund.’ 

Maheu interrupted Etienne and offered there and then, in his blunt, friendly way, to take him in as a lodger. The young man accepted in the same spirit, keen as he was to live in the miners’ village and 
share more in the life of his comrades. The matter was quickly settled, though La Maheude said they'd have to wait till the two children were married. 

At that very moment Zachary finally turned up, with Mouquet and Levaque. The three of them reeked of the Volcano, of gin and the sharp, musky scent of loose women. They were very drunk and 
looked extremely pleased with themselves, nudging each other and sniggering. When he learned they were finally marrying him off, Zachary began to laugh so loudly he nearly choked. Unfazed, 
Philoméne declared that she'd rather see him laugh than cry. Since there were no more chairs, Bouteloup had squeezed along to let Levaque share half of his; whereupon the latter, suddenly overcome 
at seeing everyone together like this in one big happy family, ordered yet another round of beer. 

‘God! This is the life, eh?’ he roared. 

They sat on till ten o'clock. Women were still arriving, trailing hordes of children and having come to collect their menfolk and take them home. The mothers among them, past caring, pulled out long, 
pale breasts like so many sacks of oats and splattered chubby babies with milk, while toddlers full of beer crawled on all fours beneath the tables and relieved themselves unconcernedly. And all around 
them rose a tide of beer from Widow Desire’s emptying barrels, turning bellies round and taut, flowing out of every orifice, from noses, eyes and elsewhere. There was such a general swelling among 
this mass of people that by now each of them had an elbow or a knee digging into their neighbour, and everyone beamed away merrily at being packed in so tight. In the continuous laughter mouths 
gaped fixedly, like cracks running from ear to ear. It was baking hot, and as they took their ease and bared their flesh, they all gently cooked, golden brown amid the thick pall of pipe smoke. The only 
disturbance came when they had to let someone past, for every so often a girl got up, went out to the place by the pump at the far end of the hall, hitched her skirts and then returned. Beneath the 
paper garlands the dancers were sweating so much they couldn’t see each other that encouraged the pit-boys to try knocking the putters flying with a casual collision of backsides. But whenever a girl 
fell over with a man on top of her, the cornet’s furious tooting covered the sound of their fall, and they would be buried under a whirl of feet as though the whole dance-hall had rolled over them like a 
landslide. 

Someone alerted Pierron as they passed that his daughter Lydie was asleep at the door and lying across the pavement. Having had her share of the stolen bottle, she was drunk, and he had to sling 
her over his shoulder and carry her home, while Jeanlin and Bébert, who could take their drink better, followed him at a distance, finding the whole thing very funny. This was the cue that it was time to 
go home. Families began to leave the Jolly Fellow, and the Maheus and the Levaques eventually decided to return to the village. At the same moment Bonnemort and old Mouque were also leaving 
Montsou, still walking as though in their sleep and stubbornly absorbed in the silence of their memories. And they all went home together, taking one last walk through the fair, past the frying-pans and 
their congealing fat, past all the bars where the last beers were streaming out to the tables in the middle of the road. The storm was still brewing, and the sound of laughter rang in the air as they left 
the lights of Montsou behind and vanished into the blackness of the countryside. From the fields of ripe corn rose warm, urgent breath: many a child must have been fathered that night. They straggled 
limply into the village. Neither the Levaques nor the Maheus had much of an appetite for their supper, and the latter fell asleep as they tried to finish their leftover beef. 

Etienne had taken Chaval off for another drink at Rasseneur’s. 

‘Count me in!’ Chaval had said when his comrade explained to him about the provident fund. ‘Shake on it. Ah, you're a good’un all right.’ 

Etienne’s shining eyes were beginning to show the effects of his drinking, and he cried: 

‘Yes, let's shake on it ...| could go without everything, you know, the beer, the women, all of it, if we could just have justice. It's the only thing | really care about, the thought that one day we'll get rid of 
these bourgeois once and for all.’ 
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Towards the middle of August Etienne moved in with the Maheus, once Zachary had married and was able to obtain a vacant house in the village for Philoméne and her two children; and at first the 
young man felt awkward in Catherine’s presence. 
They lived in ceaseless and intimate proximity, for he was taking the elder brother's place in all things and shared a bed with Jeanlin, just beside his big sister's. In the mornings, and at night, he had to 
dress and undress next to her, and he could see her too as she removed her clothes or put them on again. When the last underskirt fell to the floor, there she would be in all her pale whiteness, with 
that snowy transparency of skin characteristic of the fair-haired anaemic; and he never failed to be shocked at seeing her so white (when her hands and face were already stained), as if she had been 
dipped in milk from her heels right up to her neck, where the hauling-rope had left its mark like an amber necklace. He pretended to look away but gradually he came to know her: first the feet, visible 
to his lowered gaze; then a knee, glimpsed as she slid beneath the blanket; and later her firm little breasts as she bent over the wash-basin in the mornings. While she seemed to pay him no heed, she 
would nevertheless undress as quickly as possible and in no time was lying next to Alzire, having slithered into bed so fast, like a snake, that he had hardly got his shoes off before she was vanishing 
from view, with her back towards him and only her thick bun now to be seen. 
Moreover, she never had call to complain. Though a kind of obsession drove him, in spite of himself, to watch out for the moment when she got into bed, he never made smutty remarks, and he kept 
his hands to himself. Her parents were near by, and anyway the mixture of friendship and resentment he felt on her account prevented him from treating her as a girl to be desired, surrounded as they 
were by the unreserve of their newly shared existence, washing and eating and working side by side, with nothing left to hide, not even their most intimate personal needs. The last bastion of the 
family’s modesty was the daily bath that Catherine now took alone upstairs while the men bathed in turn down below. 
And so by the end of the first month it was as though Etienne and Catherine had ceased to notice each other, as they wandered about at bedtime in a state of undress before putting out the candle. 
She no longer hurried as she took off her clothes, and she had resumed her old practice of sitting on the edge of the bed while she put her hair up, causing her nightdress to ride up her thighs as she 
stretched her arms above her head; and sometimes, even with no trousers on, he would help her look for lost hairpins. Habit overcame the shame of their nakedness; it felt quite natural to them, for 
after all they meant no harm by it, and it wasn’t their fault if there was only one room for so many people. Yet there were moments when they would suddenly find it disturbing, and this when they were 
not even thinking improper thoughts. Having taken no notice of her pale skin for several nights, he would suddenly see her again in all her whiteness, that whiteness which made him tremble and turn 
away, for fear he might yield to his desire to take her. On other occasions, and for no apparent reason, she would suddenly feel coy and start avoiding him, sliding quickly under the sheets as if she 
had felt the young man’s hands take hold of her. Then, when the candle was out, they would know that neither of them was able to sleep and that they were thinking of each other, despite their 
exhaustion. And that left them feeling irritable and out of sorts the next day, because they much preferred the quiet evenings when they could relax together and be just good friends. 
Etienne’s only cause for complaint was Jeanlin, who slept curled up like a gun dog. Alzire breathed gently as she slept, while in the mornings Lenore and Henri would still be lying in each other's arms 
exactly as they had been put to bed the night before. Amid the darkness the only other sound in the house was of Maheu and La Maheude snoring, rumbling at regular intervals like bellows in a forge. 
Allin all Etienne was more comfortable here than he had been at Rasseneur’s; the bed wasn’t bad, and they changed the sheets once a month. The soup was better, too, and his only regret was the 
lack of meat for dinner. But everyone was in the same straits, and he could hardly expect rabbit at every meal when he was paying forty-five francs for his board and lodging. Those forty-five francs 
helped the family to make ends meet more or less, while leaving various small debts to accumulate. And the Maheus showed their gratitude towards their lodger; his laundry was washed and mended, 
his buttons were sewn back on and his things tidied. In short, he could feel the benefits of a woman’s touch. 
This was the point at which Etienne acquired a firmer grasp of the ideas that had been floating around in his head for some time. Until then he had experienced only an instinctive sense of resistance 
amid the silent, festering resentment of his comrades. All sorts of confusing issues puzzled him. Why were some men poor and other men rich? Why were some men under the heel of other men, and 
with no hope of ever taking their place? And the first forward step was the realisation of his own ignorance. But then a deep sense of shame, a secret sorrow, began to gnaw away at him: he knew 
nothing, and he didn’t dare discuss with others these things he cared so passionately about, like equality among men, or the fairness and justice which demanded that the fruits of the earth be shared 
among all. So he acquired a taste for study but of the unmethodical kind characteristic of people taken with a craze for knowledge. He was now in regular correspondence with Pluchart, who was better 
educated and already very involved in the socialist movement. He had books sent to him, whose poorly digested contents finally turned his head: especially a book on medicine, The Hygiene of Miners,* 
in which a Belgian doctor had summarized the various illnesses that people working in the coal industry were dying of; not to mention a number of arid and impenetrably technical treatises on political 
economy, some anarchist pamphlets that made his head spin, and old newspaper articles that he kept for use as irrefutable ammunition in any future discussion. On top of which, Souvarine also lent 
him books, and the one about co-operative societies had set him dreaming for a whole month about a universal exchange system which abolished money and based the whole of social life on the value 
of labour. The shame he felt at his own ignorance receded, to be replaced by a new sense of pride now that he was aware of himself starting to think. 
During these first few months Etienne remained at the level of the enthusiastic beginner, his heart bursting with generous indignation against the oppressor and eagerly espousing the prospect of 
imminent triumph for the oppressed. He had not yet put together a system of his own from all his sundry reading. The practical measures demanded by Rasseneur were all mixed up in his mind with 
the violence and destruction advocated by Souvarine; and when he came out of the Advantage, where the three of them spent time almost every day ranting and railing against the Company, he would 
walk along in a kind of dream in which he was witness to the radical regeneration of all the peoples of the world with not a window broken or a drop of blood shed. Admittedly the means to this end 
remained obscure, and he preferred simply to believe that everything would turn out fine, for he soon got lost when he tried to formulate a specific programme of reform. Indeed he was full of moderation 
and illogicality, insisting from time to time that politics had to be kept out of the ‘social question’,2 an opinion he had read somewhere and which seemed like the right thing to say among the apathetic 
colliers he worked with. 
In the Maheu household they had taken to sitting up half an hour longer every evening before going to bed, and Etienne kept returning to the same subject. Now that he was becoming more refined, 
he was increasingly offended by the cheek-by-jow! nature of life in the village. Were they animals to be herded together like this in the middle of the fields, and all penned in so tightly, one on top of the 
other, that you couldn’t so much as change your clothes without showing your backside to the neighbours! It was so good for your health, of course! And no wonder girls and boys went to the bad, 
being thrown together like that! 
‘Obviously, Maheu would reply, ‘if we had a bit more money, things would be easier ...All the same, you're quite right, it doesn’t do anybody any good living on top of each other like this. And it's always 
the same old story in the end: the men get drunk and the girls have a baby.’ 
This started everyone off, and each member of the family said their piece, as the fumes from the paraffin lamp mingled with the reek of fried onion and turned the air fouler still. No, certainly, life was 
hardly a bed of roses. You worked like an animal doing what used to be done by convicts as a punishment, more often than not it killed you, and still you didn’t have meat on the table come dinner- 
time. All right, so you did get your daily plate of mash, you did eat but so little, just enough so you could suffer without actually dying, up to your eyes in debt and chased after as though you'd stolen 


the bread you ate. Come Sunday you just slept from the exhaustion of it all. The only pleasures were getting drunk or giving your wife a baby, and even then, the beer gave you a paunch, and the child 
wouldn't give a damn about you when it was older. No, it was not what you'd call a bed of roses. 
Then La Maheude would join in: 
‘The worst of it, you know, is when you start telling yourself that things can never change ...When you're young, you think happiness is just round the corner, you hope for things; but then the poverty 
grinds on and on, and you find you can never escape it ...Me, | don’t wish harm to anyone but there are times when the injustice of it all just sickens me.’ 
There would be a silence, and everyone would draw breath for a moment, full of vague unease at the prospect of this closed horizon. Only old Bonnemort, if he was there, would stare in surprise, for 
in his day they didn’t use to torment themselves like this: you were a miner, you worked your seam, and you didn’t ask for more; whereas nowadays a new wind was blowing, and the miners were 
getting some fancy ideas. 
‘You should take what you're given,’ he muttered. ‘A glass of beer is a glass of beer ...Yeah, the bosses are often bastards all right but there will always be bosses, won't there? So there’s no point 
worrying about it.’ 
At once Etienne was roused. What! A worker shouldn't think for himself! Ah but that’s precisely why things were soon going to change, because now the worker had started thinking! In the old man’s 
day the miner lived down the pit like an animal, like a machine for extracting coal, always underground, his eyes and ears closed to what was going on outside. Which meant that the rich and powerful 
could suit themselves, buying and selling the miner as they pleased, living off his flesh while he himself didn’t even realise what was going on. But now, deep in the earth, the miner was waking from 
his slumber and germinating in the soil like a real seed; and one fine day people would see what was growing in the middle of these fields: yes, men, a whole army of men, would spring up from the 
earth, and justice would be restored. Were all citizens not equal since the Revolution? Why should the worker remain the slave of the boss who paid him when both of them now voted? The big 
companies with all their machines crushed everything in their path, and people didn’t even have the safeguards to protect them like they used to in the old days when men of the same trade banded 
together and knew how to defend themselves. And that was the reason, God help us! among many others, why everything would blow up in their faces one day, and all thanks to education. You only 
had to look around you: the grandfathers couldn't even have signed their own names but the fathers could, and the sons were able to read and write as well as any teacher. Oh yes, they were growing 
and growing, one big harvest of men ripening in the sun! Now that they weren't all stuck in one particular job for life and you could look to take the place of the next man, why wouldn't you use your fists 
and show who's strongest? 
This had its effect on Maheu, though he remained very sceptical: 
‘As soon as you try anything, they hand you your cards,’: he said. ‘The old man’s right. It'll always be the miner’s lot to suffer, and without even the prospect of a nice joint of meat once in a while to 
keep him going.’ 
Having been silent for some time, La Maheude spoke as though in a dream: 
‘If only it were true what the priests tell you, about the poor in this world being rich in the next!’ 
She was interrupted by howls of laughter, and even the children gestured in disbelief. For the harsh wind of reality had left them all unbelievers, secretly fearful of the ghosts in the pit but full of mockery 
at the emptiness of heaven. 
‘Oh, don’t give me priests!’ Maheu exclaimed. ‘If they really believed it, they'd eat less and work harder, so they could book a nice spot for themselves up above ...No, when you're dead, you're dead.’ 
La Maheude sighed deeply. 
‘Dear God, dear God.’ 
Then, with her hands on her knees and an expression of profound weariness, she said: 
‘Well, that’s it, we're done for, the lot of us.’ 
They all looked at each other. Old Bonnemort spat into his handkerchief. Maheu’s pipe had gone out but he just sat there with it in his mouth. Alzire listened, flanked by Lenore and Henri, who had both 
fallen asleep at the table. But Catherine in particular, her chin in her hands, stared intently at Etienne with her big, bright eyes as he disagreed and began to proclaim his faith, opening up the prospect 
of a magical future and expounding his dream of a new social order. Around them the village was retiring to bed, and all that could be heard were the distant wailings of a child or the angry reception 
of a drunk returning home late. Inside the room the cuckoo clock ticked away slowly, and a cool dampness rose from the sanded flag-stones, despite the stuffiness. 
‘And there’s another load of nonsense!’ said the young man. ‘Why do you need a God and a paradise to be happy? Can’t you make your own happiness in this world?’ 
And he would begin to talk, urgently, on and on. All of a sudden the closed horizon had burst asunder, and a shaft of light was breaking through into the grim lives of these poverty-stricken people. The 
endless round of deprivation, the brutish labour, living like animals to be shorn and slaughtered, all this wretchedness vanished, as though swept away by a great blaze of sunshine; and justice, as if 
by some dazzling enchantment, came down from above. Now that God was dead, justice would be the means of human happiness, ushering in the age of equality and the brotherhood of man. A new 
society would emerge in a single day, as in a dream, a great city shining like a vision, in which each citizen would be paid the rate for the job and have his share of the common joy. The old world, 
already rotten, had crumbled to dust; and humankind, newly young and purged of its crimes, would be one nation of workers, with the motto: ‘To each according to his deserts, and to his deserts 
according to his works.’ And the dream would grow ever grander and more wonderful, and the higher it reached towards the impossible, the more beguiling it became. 
At first La Maheude would refuse to listen, seized with silent apprehension. No, no, it was too wonderful, it didn’t do to go having ideas like that, it just made life awful afterwards when you felt as though 
you couldn’t care who or what you destroyed just so long as you could be happy. When she saw the troubled look in Maheu’s eyes replaced by a gleam of conviction, she became anxious and 
interrupted Etienne loudly: 
‘Don’t you listen to him, my love! You know it’s all pie in the sky ...Do you think the bourgeois will ever agree to work the way we do?’ 
But gradually she, too, fell under the spell. Her imagination had been caught, and with a smile on her face she entered the fairyland of hope. How good it was to be able to forget their grim reality for a 
time! When you live like an animal, with your nose to the ground, you need a little corner somewhere, a place of make-believe where you can go and play at imagining delights that will never be yours. 
And what really excited her, what made her of one mind with this young man, was the idea of justice. 
‘You're right there!’ she would cry. ‘If the cause is just, they can cut off my right arm if they want ...And it would be a just cause, | can tell you, if it was our turn to enjoy life for once.’ 
Then Maheu risked a show of enthusiasm: 
‘God Almighty! | may not be rich but I'd give a fair bit to be able to see all that before | die ... Then we'd see the fur fly! Eh? How long will it take, do you think? And how are we to go about it?’ 
Etienne would begin talking again. The old society was falling apart, it couldn’t last more than a few months now, he roundly declared. As to how they were to go about it, he was less specific and 
quoted various things he had read, undaunted by these ignorant people and launching himself into explanations before losing the thread himself. He drew on every political system there was, each one 
sweetened by the certainty of easy victory and the prospect of a universal embrace that would put an end to class division — apart from a few awkward types among the factory-owners and the bourgeois, 
who might have to be brought to their senses. The Maheus listened with the air of people who understood, nodding their approval and accepting these miraculous solutions with the blind faith of new 
converts, like members of the early Christian Church calmly awaiting the emergence of the perfect society from the dunghill of the ancient world. Little Alzire caught a word here and there and pictured 
happiness as a lovely warm house where children played and ate as much as they liked. Catherine, her head propped on her hand, just sat staring at Etienne, and when he stopped, she shivered 
slightly and looked pale, as though she had suddenly caught a chill. 
But then La Maheude would catch sight of the clock: 
‘It's gone nine. Really to goodness! We'll never get up in the morning.’ 
And the Maheus left the table, feeling sick at heart, despairing. It was as though they had momentarily been rich and had now suddenly fallen once more into the mire. Old Bonnemort, leaving for the 
pit, would mutter crossly that such talk never made a man’s soup taste any better; while the rest of them went up to bed, one by one, now noticing the damp walls and the foul, stale air. Upstairs 
Catherine was the last to get into bed, and after she had blown out the candle, with the rest of the village in silent slumber, Etienne could hear her tossing and turning before she finally fell asleep. 
Often neighbours would join them during these talking sessions — Levaque, who got excited at the thought of sharing wealth, or Pierron, whom caution sent home again the moment they started 
attacking the Company. Occasionally Zachary would drop by for a while; but politics bored him, and he preferred to go down to the Advantage for a beer. As for Chaval, he would up the stakes and 
start baying for blood. He spent an hour at the Maheus’ almost every evening, and his keen attendance bespoke a secret jealousy, the fear of losing Catherine. Though he was already tiring of her, the 
girl had become dear to him ever since there had been a man sleeping next to her each night, a man who could have her. 
Etienne’s influence was growing, and he was gradually revolutionizing the village. His was a propaganda by stealth that became more and more effective as he slowly rose in people’s esteem. La 
Maheude, though filled with the scepticism of a prudent housewife, nevertheless treated him with a certain deference as a young man who paid his rent on time, neither drank nor gambled, and always 
had his nose in a book; and among the women in the neighbourhood she created a reputation for him as an educated lad, a reputation which they took advantage of by asking him to write their letters 
for them. He became a sort of business agent, charged with their correspondence and consulted by households over ticklish matters. And so by September he had finally managed to set up his famous 
provident fund, as yet a very precarious enterprise with only the inhabitants of the village for members; but he hoped soon to secure the membership of the miners in all the pits, especially if the 
Company that had so far done nothing, continued not to bother him. He had been made secretary of the fund, and even drew a small salary, to cover his clerical expenses. He was almost a rich man. 
While a married miner has trouble making ends meet, a steady bachelor without dependants can begin to save. 
From then on Etienne underwent a gradual transformation. An instinctive fastidiousness about his personal appearance and a taste for comfortable living, both hitherto dormant beneath his destitution, 
now declared themselves, and led to the purchase of some good-quality clothes. He treated himself to a fine pair of boots, and at once he was a leader; the village began to rally to him. There now 
came moments of delicious gratification for his self-esteem, as he drank deep of these first, heady draughts of popularity: to lead like this, to command, when he was still so young, indeed until recently 
a mere labourer, it all filled him with pride and fed his dream of an imminent revolution in which he would have his role to play. His facial expression changed, he grew solemn and began to enjoy the 
sound of his own voice; and burgeoning ambition added fiery urgency to his theorizing and prompted thoughts of combat. 
Meanwhile autumn was drawing on, and the October chill had turned the little village gardens the colour of rust. Behind the scraggy lilac bushes pit-boys had ceased to pin putters to the shed roof; all 
that was to be seen were a few winter plants, cabbages covered in pearly beads of frost, leeks and winter greens. Once again the rain beat down on the red roof tiles and gushed into the water-butts 
beneath the gutters with the roar of a torrent. In every house the iron stove stayed permanently lit, repeatedly stoked with coal and poisoning the close atmosphere of the parlour. Another season of 
grinding poverty had begun. 
On one of the first of these frosty October nights Etienne was feeling so excited after all the talk downstairs that he could not get to sleep. He had watched Catherine slip into bed and blow out the 
candle. She, too, seemed restless, a prey to one of her occasional fits of modesty when she still undressed in such clumsy haste that she uncovered herself even more. She lay in the darkness with 
the stillness of a corpse; but he knew she could not sleep any more than he could; and he could sense her thinking of him, just as he was thinking of her. Never had this silent exchange of their being 
unsettled them so. Minutes went by, and neither stirred; only their breathing betrayed them, coming in awkward snatches as they strove to control it. Twice he was on the point of going over and taking 
her. It was daft to want each other so much and never do anything about it. Why be so set against their own desire? The children were asleep, she wanted it, here and now, he knew for certain that 
she was breathless with the expectation of it, that she would wrap him in her arms, silently, with her mouth tight shut. Nearly an hour went by. He did not go over and take her, and she did not turn 
towards him, for fear of summoning him. And the longer they lived in each other's pocket, the more a barrier grew up between them, feelings of embarrassment and distaste, a sense of the proprieties 
of friendship, none of which they could have explained even to themselves. 
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‘Look,’ said La Maheude, ‘since you're going to Montsou to collect your wages, can you bring me back a pound of coffee and a kilo of sugar?’ 
Maheu was in the middle of stitching up one of his shoes, to save on the repair. 
‘All right,’ he muttered, without pausing in his task. 
‘And maybe you'd drop in at the butcher's, too? ...And get us a bit of veal, eh? It’s so long since we had any.’ 
This time he looked up. 
‘It's not thousands I’m collecting, you know ...A fortnight’s pay just doesn’t stretch these days, what with them bloody making us stop work all the time.’ 
They both fell silent. It was after lunch, one Saturday towards the end of October. Once again the Company had cited the disruption caused by pay-day as an excuse for halting production throughout 
its pits. Panicked by the worsening industrial crisis, and not wanting to add to its already considerable stockpiles, it was using the slightest pretext to deprive its ten thousand employees of work. 
‘You know Etienne’s going to be waiting for you at Rasseneur’s,’ La Maheude continued. ‘Why not take him with you? He'll be better at sorting things out if they don’t pay you your full number of hours.’ 
Maheu nodded. 


‘And ask them about that business with your father. The doctor's in cahoots with management over it ...Isn’t that right, Grandpa? The doctor's got it all wrong. You're still fit to work, aren’t you?’ 

For the past ten days old Bonnemort had not moved from his chair; his pegs had gone to sleep, as he put it. She had to ask him again. 

‘Of course | can work,’ he growled. ‘No one’s done for just cos their legs is playing up. It’s all stuff and nonsense, so they don’t have to pay me that hundred and eighty francs for my pension.’ 

La Maheude thought of the forty sous that the old man might never earn again, and she gave an anxious cry: 

‘My God! We'll all be dead soon if things go on like this.’ 

‘At least when you're dead,’ said Maheu, ‘you don’t feel hungry any more.’ 

He knocked a few more nails into his shoes and eventually left. 

Those who lived in Village Two Hundred and Forty would not be paid until four o’clock or thereabouts. So the men were in no hurry, lingering at home before setting off one by one, and then pursued 
by entreaties from their wives to make sure and come straight home again. Many were given errands to run, so they wouldn’t end up in the bars drowning their sorrows. 

At Rasseneur's Etienne had come in search of news. Worrying rumours were circulating, and the Company was said to be getting more and more dissatisfied with the standard of timbering. The miners 
were being fined heavily now, there was bound to be a stand-off. Anyway, that wasn’t the real problem. There was far more to it than that, there were deeper issues at stake. 

In fact, just as Etienne arrived, a workmate who had come in for a beer on his way back from Montsou was busy telling everybody about how there was a notice up in the cashier's office; but he didn’t 
rightly know what it said. Another man appeared, then a third; and each one had a different story. What was clear, however, was that the Company had come to some sort of a decision. 

‘What do you think?’ Etienne asked, as he sat down beside Souvarine at a table where the only visible refreshment was a packet of tobacco. 

Souvarine took his time to finish rolling a cigarette. 

‘| think it's been obvious all along. They want to force you to the brink.’ 

He was the only one with sufficient intelligence to analyse the situation accurately, and he explained it with his usual calm. Faced with the crisis, the Company had been forced to reduce its costs in 
order to avoid going under; and naturally the workers were the ones who were going to have to tighten their belts. The Company would gradually whittle their wages down, using whatever pretext came 
to hand. Coal had been piling up at the pit-heads for two months now, since all the factories were idle. But the Company didn’t dare lay off its own workers because it would be ruinous not to maintain 
the plant, and so it was looking for some middle way, perhaps a strike that would bring its workforce to heel and leave it less well paid than before. Last but not least, it was worried about the provident 
fund: this could prove to be a threat one day, whereas a strike now would eliminate it by depleting the fund while it was still small. 

Rasseneur had sat down next to Etienne, and the two of them listened in consternation. They could talk freely since there was only Mrs Rasseneur left, sitting at the counter. 

‘What a thought!’ Rasseneur muttered. ‘But why? It’s not in the Company's interest to have a strike, nor in the workers’. It would be better to come to some agreement.’ 

This was the sensible way forward. He was always the one for making reasonable demands. In fact, since the sudden popularity of his former lodger, he had been rather overdoing his line about politics 
and the art of the possible, and how people who wanted ‘everything, and now!’ got nothing. He was a jovial man, the typical beer-drinker with a fat belly but deep down he felt a growing jealousy that 
was not helped by the fall in his trade: the workers from Le Voreux were coming into his bar less and less to have a drink and listen to him that meant that sometimes he even found himself defending 
the Company and forgetting his resentment at having been sacked when he was a miner. 

‘So you're against a strike?’ Mrs Rasseneur shouted over from the counter. 

And when he energetically said ‘yes’, she cut him short. 

‘Pah! You've no guts. You should listen to these two gentlemen.’ 

Deep in thought, Etienne was gazing down at the beer she had brought him. Eventually he looked up: 

‘Everything our friend here says is perfectly possible, and we simply will have to strike if they force us to it ...As it happens, Pluchart’s recently sent me some sound advice on the subject. He’s against 
a strike, too, because the workers suffer as much as the bosses but end up with nothing to show for it. Except that he sees the strike as a great opportunity to get our men involved in his grand plan 
...Here’s his letter, in fact.’ 

Sure enough, Pluchart, despairing of the Montsou miners’ sceptical attitude towards the International, was hoping to see them join en masse if a dispute were to set them at odds with the Company. 
Despite all his efforts, Etienne had failed to get a single person to join, though he had mainly been using his influence in the cause of his own provident fund that had been much better received. But 
the fund was still so small that it would, as Souvarine said, be quickly exhausted; and then, inevitably, the strikers would rush to join the Workers’ Association, in the hope that their brothers throughout 
the world would come to their aid. 

‘How much have you got in the fund?’ asked Rasseneur. 

‘Barely three thousand francs,’ Etienne replied. ‘And, you know, management asked to see me the day before yesterday. Oh, they were all nice and polite, and kept saying they wouldn’t prevent their 
workers from setting up a contingency fund. But | could see they wanted to run it themselves ...Whatever happens, we're in for a fight over it.’ 

Rasseneur had begun to pace up and down, and gave a whistle of contempt. Three thousand francs! What good was that, for heaven’s sake? It wouldn't even provide six days’ worth of bread, and if 
they were going to count on foreigners, people who lived in England, well, they might as well roll over now and hold their tongues. No, really, this talk of a strike was just daft. 

And so, for the first time, bitter words were exchanged between the two men who were normally of one mind in their hatred of capital. 

‘So, what do you think?’ Etienne asked again, turning towards Souvarine. 

The latter replied with his usual pithy scorn. 

‘Strikes? More nonsense.’ 

Then, breaking the angry silence that had now fallen, he added gently: 

‘Mind you, | don’t say you shouldn't, if you fancy it. A strike ruins some and kills others that at least makes for a few less in the world ...Only at that rate it would take a thousand years to renew the 
world. Why not start by blowing up Death Row for me!’ 

With his slender hand he gestured towards the buildings at Le Voreux that could be seen through the open door. Then he was interrupted by unforeseen drama: Poland, his plump pet rabbit, had 
ventured outside but come bounding back in to avoid the stones being hurled by a gang of pit-boys; and in her terror she was cowering against his legs, ears back, tail tucked in, scratching and begging 
to be picked up. He laid her on his lap, under the shelter of his hands, and then fell into a kind of trance, as he did each time he stroked her soft, warm fur. 

Almost at once Maheu walked in. He didn’t want a drink, despite some polite insistence from Mrs Rasseneur, who sold her beer as if she were making a present of it. Etienne had already stood up, and 
the two men left for Montsou. 

On pay-days at the Company yards Montsou wore an air of celebration, as though it were a fine Sunday on the day of the ducasse. A horde of miners converged from the surrounding villages. Since 
the cashier's office was very small, they preferred to wait outside, standing about in groups on the road and causing an obstruction with their continuous queue. Hawkers made the most of the 
opportunity, setting up their mobile stalls and displaying everything from crockery to cooked meats. But it was the taverns and bars that did a particularly brisk trade, since the miners would go and 
stand at the counter to pass the time till they were paid, and then return there to celebrate once the money was in their pockets. And they were always very well behaved about it, presuming they didn’t 
go and blow the lot at the Volcano. 

As Maheu and Etienne moved along in the queue, they could sense the underlying mood of discontent. This wasn't the usual carefree atmosphere of men collecting their pay and then leaving half of it 
on the counter of some bar. Fists were clenched, and fighting words were exchanged. 

‘So it’s true, then?’ Maheu asked Chaval when he met him outside Piquette’s. ‘They’ve gone and done the dirty on us?’ 

But Chaval merely snarled in fury and threw a sideways glance at Etienne. When the concessions were renewed, he had signed on with a different team, increasingly consumed with envy of his 
comrade, this Johnny-come-lately who'd set himself up as a leader, and whose boots, he said, the whole village now seemed ready to lick. Nor were the lovers’ tiffs helping: each time he took Catherine 
to Réquillart or behind the spoil-heap, he would accuse her in the foulest terms of sleeping with her mother’s lodger, after which, in a frenzy of renewed desire, he would almost kill her with his love- 
making. Maheu inquired again: ‘Is it Le Voreux’s turn yet?’ 

And when Chaval nodded and turned away, Maheu and Etienne decided it was time to enter the yard. The cashier's office was a small rectangular room, divided in two by a grille. Five or six miners 
were waiting on the benches along the wall, while the cashier, assisted by a clerk, was paying another miner, who was standing, cap in hand, at his window. Above the bench on the left a yellow notice 
had recently been posted, fresh and clean against the grey, smoke-stained plaster; and all day long the men had been filing past it. They would arrive in their twos and threes, stand looking at it fora 
while, and then silently leave with a sudden sag of the shoulders, as though this was the final straw. At that moment two colliers were standing in front of the notice, one of them young with a square, 
brutish head, and the other old and very thin, with a face rendered expressionless by age. Neither could read; the younger man’s lips were spelling out the words while the older was content to stare 
blankly. Many of them came in like this, wanting to have a look but unable to understand. ‘Tell us what it says,’ Maheu asked Etienne, reading not being his strong suit either. 

So Etienne began to read the notice. It was an announcement from the Company addressed to all miners in its pits and informing them that, in view of the continuing negligence in the matter of 
timbering, and having wearied of imposing fines which had no effect, it had resolved to introduce a new method of payment for the extraction of coal. Henceforth timbering would be paid for separately, 
by the cubic metre of wood taken below and used, having due regard to the amount appropriate for a satisfactory performance of the task. The price payable per tub of extracted coal would naturally 
be reduced from fifty to forty centimes, depending on the type and location of the seam. There followed a rather opaque calculation designed to show that this reduction of ten centimes would be exactly 
offset by the rate payable for timbering. The Company noted in addition that, in its wish to allow each miner sufficient time to be persuaded of the advantages of this new method of payment, it intended 
to defer its introduction until Monday, 1 December. ‘Must you read so loud?’ the cashier shouted across. ‘We can’t hear ourselves think.’ 

Etienne ignored the remark and went on reading. His voice was shaking, and when he had finished they all continued to stare at the notice. The old miner and his younger companion both seemed to 
be waiting for something but then they left, with the air of broken men. 

‘God Almighty!’ Maheu muttered. 

He and Etienne had sat down. Gazing at the floor, deep in thought, they did the sums in their heads, as people continued to file past the yellow notice. What did the Company take them for? The 
timbering would never allow them to recoup the ten centimes lost on each tub. They'd make eight at most, so the Company was robbing them of two centimes, not to mention the time it would take 
them to make a proper job of the timbering. So that’s what they were up to, a disguised reduction in pay. The Company was saving money by taking it from the miners’ pockets. 

‘God Al-bloody-mighty!’ Maheu repeated, looking up again. ‘We'd be bloody daft to accept!’ 

But by now the cashier's window was free, so he stepped up to get his pay. Only the team leaders collected pay that they then distributed among their team, to save time. ‘Maheu and associates,’ said 
the clerk, ‘the Filonniére seam, and coal-face number seven.’ 

He checked his lists that were compiled from the notebooks in which the deputies recorded the number of tubs per team per day. Then he said again: ‘Maheu and associates, the Filonniére seam, coal- 
face number seven ...One hundred and thirty-five francs.’ 

The cashier paid him. ‘Excuse me, sir,’ Maheu stammered in disbelief. ‘Are you sure there hasn't been some mistake?’ 

He looked at the paltry sum where it lay, and his blood ran cold. Yes, he had expected his pay to be low but it couldn’t be that low, or else he hadn’t counted right. Once Zachary, Etienne and Chaval’s 
replacement had each had their share, he'd be left with no more than fifty francs for himself, his father, Catherine and Jeanlin. ‘No, no, there’s no mistake,’ the official replied. ‘Two Sundays and four 
days’ lay-off have to be deducted that leaves you nine days’ work.’ 

Maheu made the calculation, totting up the figures under his breath: nine days meant roughly thirty francs for himself, eighteen for Catherine and nine for Jeanlin. Old Bonnemort was due pay for only 
three days. Even so, if you added on the ninety francs for Zachary and the other two, it surely all came to more. 

‘And don't forget the fines,’ the clerk concluded. ‘Twenty francs off for defective timbering.’ 

Maheu gestured in despair. Twenty francs’ worth of fines, and four days laid off! So it was right. To think that he’d once collected up to a hundred and fifty for a fortnight’s work, when old Bonnemort 
was still working and before Zachary had left home. 

‘Do you want it or not?’ the clerk shouted impatiently. ‘You can see there are people waiting ...If you don’t want it, you’ve only got to say.’ 

As Maheu’s large, trembling hand reached out for the money, the official stopped him. 

‘Wait, your name's down here. Toussaint Maheu, isn't it? ... The Company Secretary wants to see you. You can go in now, he’s free.’ 

Bewildered, Maheu found himself in an office full of old mahogany furniture and drapes of faded green cord. For five minutes he listened to the Company Secretary, a tall, pale man, who remained 
seated and spoke to him over the piles of papers on his desk. But the pounding in Maheu’s ears prevented him from hearing properly. He vaguely grasped that it was about his father, whose retirement 


pension of a hundred and fifty francs —- due to anyone over fifty with forty years’ service - was coming up for assessment. Then the Company Secretary's voice seemed to harden. He was being 
reprimanded, accused of meddling in politics, and there were references to his lodger and the provident fund; in short, he was being advised not to get mixed up in all this foolishness, especially as he 
was one of the best workers in the pit. He wanted to protest but he couldn't get the words out, and he stood there nervously twisting his cap in his hands before mumbling on his way out: 
‘Certainly, sir ...l can assure the Company Secretary that...’ 
Outside, where Etienne was waiting for him, Maheu exploded. 
‘I'm a bloody hopeless fool, | should have answered him back! ...Not even enough to buy bread, and then | have to listen to all that nonsense! But you're right, it's you he’s got it in for. He says people’s 
minds have been poisoned. But what the hell can we do? He’s quite right. Knuckle down and be grateful, it’s the only sensible thing.’ 
Maheu fell silent, torn between anger and apprehension. Etienne brooded darkly. Once again they found themselves among the groups of men blocking the roadway, and the discontent was growing, 
a muttering of otherwise peaceable men, without violence of gesture but rumbling like a terrible, gathering storm over the dense throng. The few who could count had done the sums, and word was 
spreading about the two centimes the Company would gain on the timbering, causing even the most level-headed among them to warm with outrage. But more than anything it was a feeling of fury at 
the disastrously low pay, the fury of hungry people rebelling against lay-offs sand fines. Already they lacked enough to eat, so what was to become of them if their pay was cut even further? In the bars 
people voiced their anger openly that left their throats so dry that what little money they had received remained where it lay on the counter. 
Neither Etienne nor Maheu said a word on the way home from Montsou. When her husband walked in, La Maheude, alone with the children, could see at once that he was empty-handed. 
‘Well, that’s nice!’ she said. ‘What about my coffee and the sugar and the meat? A piece of veal wouldn't have broken the bank, would it?’ 
He remained silent, desperately trying to choke back his feelings. Then the heavy features of a man toughened by years of working down the mines began to swell with despair, and large tears sprang 
from his eyes, falling like warm rain. He slumped on a chair, crying like a child, and threw the fifty francs on to the table. 
‘There,’ he stammered, ‘see what I've brought you ...And that’s for the work all of us did.’ 
La Maheude looked at Etienne and noted his silent air of defeat. Then she, too, wept. How was she to feed nine people for a fortnight on fifty francs? Her eldest had left home, the old man could 
scarcely move his legs any more: soon they'd all be dead. Alzire threw her arms round her mother’s neck, appalled by her tears. Estelle was wailing, Lenore and Henri sobbed. 
And soon, from all over the village, the same cry of anguish went up. The men were back now, and every household was grieving over the catastrophe of their depleted pay. Doors opened, women 
appeared, screaming into the open air as though their laments could not be contained beneath the ceilings of their cramped homes. A fine drizzle was falling but they didn’t feel it as they called out to 
each other from the pavements and held out the palms of their hands to show how little money they had received. 
‘Look what they've given him. It’s a bloody joke, isn’t it?” 
‘What about me? I’ve not even got enough to buy the fortnight’s bread.’ 
‘And me! You can count it if you like. I’m just going to have to sell my blouses again.’ 
La Maheude had gone outside like the others. A group formed round La Levaque, who was shouting the loudest; for her drunkard of a husband hadn’t even come home yet, and she could guess that 
whether the pay was large or small, it would simply melt away at the Volcano. Philoméne was keeping an eye out for Maheu, so Zachary wouldn't get his hands on the money first. La Pierronne was 
the only one who seemed fairly calm, since that mealy-mouthed informer Pierron had managed as always, God knows how, to have more hours recorded in the deputy’s notebook than his fellow- 
miners. But La Brilé thought her son-in-law a gutless coward for it, and she was among the women raising hell, standing there in the middle of the group, thin and erect, brandishing her fist in the 
direction of Montsou. 
‘To think,’ she said loudly, without mentioning the Hennebeaus by name, ‘that | saw their maid go past this morning in a carriage! ...Yes, the cook in a carriage and pair. Off to Marchiennes to buy some 
fish, | shouldn’t wonder!’ 
There was uproar at this, and renewed abuse. They were indignant at the thought of that maid in her white apron being driven to market in the neighbouring town in her master’s carriage. The workers 
might be dying of hunger but of course they still had to have their fish, didn’t they? Well, they just might not be eating fish for much longer: one day it would be the turn of the poor. The ideas that Etienne 
had sown were beginning to take root and grow, burgeoning in this cry of revolt. People were impatient for the promised land, in a hurry for their share of happiness and to reach beyond the horizon of 
poverty that enclosed them like a tomb. The injustice of it all was becoming too great, and if the bread was now to be snatched from their mouths, they would finally demand their rights. The women 
especially would like to have launched an immediate assault upon the city on a hill, upon that terminus of Progress where people were poor no longer. Though night had almost fallen and the rain was 
coming down hard, they continued to fill the village with their tears, surrounded by the shrieking of their unruly children. 
That evening in the Advantage, the decision was taken to strike. Rasseneur had ceased to oppose it, and Souvarine accepted it as a first step. Etienne summed the matter up: if it was a strike the 
Company wanted, then a strike they could have. 
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A week passed, and work continued in an atmosphere of sullen wariness as people awaited the coming battle. In the Maheu household the fortnight in prospect promised to be even more difficult than 
the last that made La Maheude increasingly sour despite her good sense and even temper. And then hadn't Catherine taken it into her head to spend the night away from home! She’d come back the 
next morning so exhausted and ill after this escapade that she hadn't been able to go to the pit; she cried and said it wasn’t her fault, that Chaval had prevented her from coming home by threatening 
to beat her up if she tried to run away from him. He was becoming violently jealous now and wanted to stop her returning to Etienne’s bed that, he said, he knew full well her family made her share. La 
Maheude was furious and, having forbidden her daughter to see such a brute again, she threatened to go to Montsou and slap his face for him. None of which stopped it being one day's pay less. As 
for Catherine, now that she had got herself a man she preferred not to swap him. Two days later there was another drama. On Monday and Tuesday Jeanlin did a bunk, and all the time everyone 
thought he was quietly working away at Le Voreux he was actually out on the loose with Bébert and Lydie, roaming the marshes and the Vandame forest. He was the ringleader, and nobody ever 
discovered quite what manner of precocious and larcenous games the three of them got up to. He himself received a heavy punishment, a thrashing from his mother that she conducted out in the street 
and in front of the terrified child population of the village. Had anyone ever seen the like? A child of hers! Who'd cost her money since the day it was bom, who should now be earning its keep! And her 
outrage carried the memory of her own harsh childhood, the heritage of destitution which made her see every child in the brood as a future breadwinner. That moming, when Catherine and the men 
left for the pit, La Maheude raised herself up in bed and shouted to Jeanlin: ‘And if you try it again, you little brat, I'll thrash the living daylights out of you.’ 
It was hard going at Maheu’s new coal-face. The Filonniére seam narrowed so much at this point that the hewers were wedged between the face itself and the ceiling and kept grazing their elbows as 
they extracted the coal. Also it was becoming very wet, and with every hour that passed they became more and more anxious about being flooded by one of those sudden torrents that can burst through 
the rock and sweep a man away. The previous day, when Etienne was pulling his pick out of the rock, having driven it in hard, water suddenly spurted out from a spring and hit him in the face; but this 
was no more than an early warning, and it simply left the coal-face wetter and muckier than before. Anyway he hardly ever thought about the possibility of an accident now and simply worked away 
down there with his comrades, oblivious to the danger. They lived in firedamp, not even noticing how it weighed on their eyelids and veiled their eyelashes like a cobweb. Sometimes, when the flame 
in their lamps turned paler and bluer, they did think about it, and one of the miners would put his ear to the seam and listen to the faint hiss of the gas that sounded as though air bubbles were fizzing 
from each crack in the rock. But rock-falls were the one real and constant threat since, apart from the fact that the timbering was botched from being done in a hurry, the earth itself was unstable on 
account of the water running through it. 
Three times that day Maheu had been forced to make them strengthen the timbering. It was half past two, and it would soon be time to return to the surface. Etienne, lying on his side, was just finishing 
cutting out a block of coal when a distant rumble of thunder shook the entire mine. 
‘What the hell's that?’ he shouted, dropping his pick to listen. 
He thought the whole road was caving in behind him. 
But already Maheu was slithering down the slope of the coal-face and shouting: 
‘It's a fall! Quick! Hurry!’ 
They all slid down as fast as they could, in a rush of anxious concern for their fellow-miners. A terrible silence had fallen, and the lamps bobbed up and down in their hands as they raced along the 
roads in single file, bending so low that it was almost as if they were galloping on all fours. Without slackening speed they exchanged rapid question and answer: whereabouts? Up here by the coal- 
faces? No, it came from lower down! Near the haulage roadway more like! When they reached the chimney, they plunged down it one on top of the other, heedless of the bruises. 
Jeanlin, his bottom still red from the previous day’s thrashing, had not tried to escape his work that day. He was busy trotting along barefoot behind his train, shutting the ventilation doors one by one. 
Sometimes, when he thought there were no deputies around, he would climb up on to the last tub that he’d been told not to do in case he fell asleep on it. But his main source of amusement was, each 
time the train pulled in to let another one pass, to set off and find Bébert, who was up at the front holding the reins. He would sneak up on him, without his lamp, and pinch him hard, or else he would 
play tricks on him, looking like some evil monkey with his yellow hair and big ears and his thin, pointed face with its little green eyes that glowed in the dark. Unnaturally precocious for his years, he 
seemed to have the instinctual intelligence and quick dexterity of some freakish human runt which had reverted to its original animal state. 
That afternoon Mouque brought Battle along to do his stint with the pit-boys; and while the horse was taking a breather in a siding, Jeanlin crept up behind Bébert and asked: 
‘What's wrong with the old nag, stopping dead like that? ...He’ll make me break a leg one day.’ 
Bébert could not answer; he was having to restrain Battle, who was becoming excited at the approach of the other train. The horse had caught the scent in the distance of his comrade, Trumpet, for 
whom he had developed a deep affection ever since the day he had seen him arrive at pit-bottom. His was the warm compassion of an elderly philosopher wanting to comfort a young friend by imbuing 
him with his own patience and resignation; for Trumpet had not been able to adapt, and he hauled his tubs with reluctance, head down, blinded by the dark, and in constant longing for the sunshine. 
So each time Battle met him, he would stretch out his head, snort and give him an encouraging lick. 
‘Christ Almighty!’ swore Bébert. ‘There they go again, slobbering all over each other.’ 
Once Trumpet had passed, he replied to Jeanlin’s question about Battle: 
‘The old fellow’s got the wind up, that’s why. When he stops like that, it’s because he senses something’s wrong, like a rock in the way or a hole. He takes care of himself, he does, wants to make sure 
he comes to no harm. Today there must be something up beyond that door. He keeps pushing it and then not moving an inch ...Have you noticed anything?’ 
‘No,’ said Jeanlin. ‘There’s a lot of water, though. I’m up to my knees in it.’ 
The train set off again. And on the next trip Battle once again pushed the ventilation door open with his head and just stood there, whinnying and trembling. All at once he made up his mind and went 
through. 
Jeanlin had hung back to close the door. He stooped to peer at the pool of water he was wading through; then he raised his lamp and saw that the timbers were sagging under the weight of a spring 
seeping down. At that moment a hewer, whose name was Berloque but whom everyone called Chicot, was on his way back from his coal-face, anxious to be with his wife, who was in labour. He, too, 
stopped to look at the timbering. And suddenly, just as Jeanlin was about to rush off after his train, there had been an almighty crack, and man and boy were buried beneath the rock-fall. 
There was a long silence. The draught created by the fall was pushing thick clouds of dust along the roads. Blinded and choking for air, the miners were on their way down from every part of the mine, 
even from the most distant workings. Their lamps bobbed about but barely illuminated these black men racing along like moles in a run. When the first of them reached the rock-fall, they shouted out 
loudly to summon their comrades. A second group had come from the coal-faces beyond and found themselves on the other side of the mass of earth blocking the roadway. It was immediately obvious 
that at most ten metres of roof had caved in. The damage was not serious. But their blood ran cold when they heard the sound of groaning coming from beneath the rubble. 
Bébert had abandoned his train and was running towards them, shouting: 
‘Jeanlin’s under there! Jeanlin’s under there!’ 
At that precise moment Maheu came tumbling down the chimney with Zachary and Etienne. He was beside himself with despair and helplessness, and could only keep swearing: 
‘Christ! Christ! Christ!’ 
Catherine, Lydie and La Mouquette had also rushed up and now stood there sobbing, screaming with terror in the midst of this appalling mayhem that the darkness made only more terrible. People 
tried to quieten them but they were panicking and screamed louder with each groan they heard. 
Richomme, the deputy, had arrived at the double, dismayed to find that neither Négrel the engineer nor Dansaert was down in the pit. He put his ear to the rocks to listen and eventually declared that 
the groans were not the groans of a child. It must be a man under there, no question about it. Twenty times already Maheu had called for Jeanlin. Not a whisper. The lad must have been crushed to 
death. 
And on the groaning went, unvarying. People spoke to the dying man and asked his name. A groan was the only reply. 


‘Come on, quick,’ urged Richomme, having already organized the rescue operation. ‘There'll be time for talking later.’ 

The miners attacked the rock-fall from both sides with pick and shovel. Chaval worked in silence alongside Maheu and Etienne, while Zachary saw to the removal of the rubble. The end of the shift had 
come and gone, and no one had eaten; but you didn’t go home to your soup when there were comrades in danger. However, it occurred to them that they would be worried in the village if no one came 
home, and it was suggested that the women should go back. But neither Catherine nor La Mouquette nor even Lydie would budge from the spot, so desperate were they to know the worst and busy 
helping to clear away the earth. Hence Levaque accepted the job of telling people about the rock-fall and how there had been just a small amount of damage that needed repairing. It was nearly four 
o'clock, and in less than an hour the miners had done the equivalent of a day’s work: half the earth would already have been cleared if further pieces of rock had not fallen from the roof of the road. 
Maheu worked away in such a frenzy of stubbom determination that he angrily waved another man away when he offered to relieve him for a moment. 

‘Gently does it!’ said Richomme eventually. ‘We're nearly there ...We don’t want to finish them off.’ 

It was true: the groaning was becoming more and more audible. Indeed it was this continuous groaning that was guiding the men, and now it seemed to be coming from directly beneath their picks. 
Suddenly it stopped. 

Everyone looked at each other in silence, shivering as the chill of death passed over them in the darkness. They kept digging, bathed in sweat, with every sinew in their bodies stretched to breaking- 
point. They came on a foot and then started removing the rubble with their bare hands, uncovering the limbs one by one. The head was unscathed. Lamps were lowered, and the name of Chicot began 
to circulate. He was still warm, his spine broken by a rock. 

‘Wrap him in a blanket and put him in a tub,’ Richomme ordered. ‘Now for the young lad. Quickly!’ 

Maheu gave one last blow with his pick, and a gap opened up; they were through to the men digging from the other side. They called out: they'd just found Jeanlin, unconscious, with both legs broken 
but still breathing. His father took him in his arms; and even now all he could think to mutter through clenched teeth, by way of expressing his pain, was ‘Christ! Christ! Christ!’ Catherine and the rest of 
the women had begun to wail again. 

They quickly formed themselves into a procession. Bébert had fetched Battle, who was harnessed to the two tubs: in the first lay the body of Chicot, with Etienne watching over it; in the second was 
Maheu, seated, with Jeanlin lying unconscious across his knees, covered with a piece of woollen cloth ripped from a ventilation door. And off they set, at the walk. Over each tub a lamp shone like a 
red star. Then behind came the long line of miners, some fifty shadowy figures in single file. By now completely exhausted, they were dragging their feet and slipping on the mud, like some grim herd 
of animals struck down by a fatal disease. It took nearly half an hour to reach pit-bottom as this seemingly endless subterranean cortége made its way through the thick darkness along the roadways 
that forked and twisted and unravelled before them. 

At pit-bottom Richomme, who had gone on ahead, had given orders for a cage to be kept empty. Pierron loaded the two tubs immediately. In the one, Maheu sat with his injured child on his knees, 
while in the other Etienne had to cradle Chicot’s body in his arms so as to hold it steady. Once the other miners had piled into its other levels, the cage began its ascent. This took two minutes. The 
water falling from the lining of the shaft felt very cold, and the men gazed upwards, impatient for daylight. 

Fortunately a pit-boy who had been sent to fetch Dr Vanderhaghen had found him and was bringing him to the pit. Jeanlin and the dead man were taken into the deputies’ room where there was always 
a roaring fire burning from one year’s end to the next. The buckets of hot water lined up ready for the men to wash their feet were moved to one side; and having spread two mattresses on the flagstone 
floor, they laid the man and the boy down on them. Only Maheu and Etienne were allowed in. Outside, various putters, hewers and young lads who'd come to see stood around in a group talking quietly. 
The doctor took one look at Chicot and muttered: 

‘He's had it! ...You can wash him now.’ 

Two supervisors undressed him and then sponged down his body that was black with coal-dust and still covered in the sweat of his day’s work. 

‘The head’s all right,’ the doctor continued, kneeling on Jeanlin’s mattress. ‘So’s his chest ...Ah! it’s the legs that took the brunt of it.’ 

As deftly as a nurse he undressed the child himself, loosening his cap, removing his jacket and pulling his trousers and shirt off. And his poor little body emerged, as thin as an insect’s, filthy with black 
dust and yellowish earth and mottled with patches of blood. He couldn’t be examined properly in this state, and so they had to wash him too. The sponging then seemed to make him even thinner, and 
his flesh was so pallid and transparent that one could see his bones. He was a pitiable sight, the last, degenerate offspring of a destitute breed, a suffering scrap of a thing half crushed to death by rock. 
Once he was clean, they could see the bruises on his thighs, two red blotches against the whiteness of his skin. 

Jeanlin recovered consciousness and groaned. At the foot of the mattress, arms dangling by his side, Maheu stood gazing at him; and huge tears rolled down his cheeks. 

‘So you're his father?’ asked the doctor, looking up. ‘There’s no call for tears. You can see he’s not dead ...Here, give me a hand instead.’ 

He diagnosed two simple fractures. But he was worried about the right leg; it would probably have to be amputated. 

At that point Négrel and Dansaert, having eventually been notified, arrived with Richomme. Négrel listened to the deputy’s report with growing exasperation. He exploded: it was always the damned 
timbering! If he’d said it once, he’d said it a hundred times: men would die! And now the brutes were talking about going on strike if anyone forced them to timber properly! The worst of it was that this 
time the Company would have to pay for the damage itself. Sir Hennebeau would be pleased! 

‘Who is it?’ he asked Dansaert, who was standing silently by the body as it was being wrapped in a sheet. 

‘Chicot, one of our best,’ the overman replied. ‘He’s got three children ...Poor bugger!’ 

Dr Vanderhaghen asked for Jeanlin to be transported immediately to his parents’ house. It was six o’clock and already getting dark, so it would be best to move the body as well; and the engineer gave 
orders for the horses to be harnessed to a wagon and for a stretcher to be fetched. The injured boy was placed on the stretcher, and the dead man was loaded into the wagon on his mattress. 

Putters were still standing outside the door, chatting with some miners who had remained behind to see what was happening. When the door of the deputies’ room opened again, the group fell silent. 
A new funeral cortége formed up, with the wagon in front, then the stretcher, and finally the line of people following. They moved out of the pit-yard and slowly climbed the road towards the village. The 
first frosts of November had stripped the vast plain bare, and night was slowly burying it in a shroud of livid white as though a pall had detached itself from the paling sky. 

Then Etienne whispered to Maheu that he should send Catherine on ahead to wam La Maheude and soften the blow. Her father, looking dazed as he followed the stretcher, nodded his agreement; 
and the girl ran on, since they were nearly there now. But the familiar dark outline of the box-shaped wagon had already been spotted. Women were careering out on to the pavements, and three or 
four were tearing along in a panic, not a bonnet on their heads. Soon there were thirty, fifty of them, all gripped by the same terror. Had someone been killed? Who was it? Levaque’s story had earlier 
set their minds at rest but now the tale assumed the dimensions of a nightmare: it wasn’t just one man who had perished but ten, and the funeral-wagon was going to bring each one of them back like 
this, body by body. 

Catherine had found her mother in a lather of foreboding; and before she could blurt out a few words, La Maheude screamed: 

‘It's your father!’ 

The girl tried in vain to say it wasn’t and to tell her about Jeanlin. But La Maheude wasn’t listening, she had already rushed out of the house. When she saw the wagon emerge opposite the church, she 
faltered and turned deathly pale. From every doorway women stared in silent shock, craning their necks to see, while others followed, fearful to discover which house the procession would stop at. 
The wagon went past; and behind it La Maheude caught sight of her husband accompanying the stretcher. When they had set it down at her door and she saw that Jeanlin was alive and that his legs 
were broken, she felt such sudden relief that instead of crying she began to choke and splutter with anger: 

‘Now we’ve seen everything! Now they're going to cripple our children for us! Both legs, for God’s sake. And just what am | supposed to do with him?’ 

‘Be quiet!’ said Dr Vanderhaghen, who had come to bandage Jeanlin. ‘Would you rather he were still lying at the bottom of the pit?’ 

Alzire, Lenore and Henri were all in tears but La Maheude was growing more and more angry. As she helped them take the injured child upstairs and supplied the doctor with what he needed, she kept 
cursing fate and asking where in God’s name she was supposed to find the money to feed the sick. Wasn't it enough for the old man to lose the use of his legs? No, now it was the lad’s turn! And on 
she went, while all the time other, heart-rending screams of lament could be heard coming from a nearby house: Chicot’s wife and children were grieving over his dead body. It was pitch dark now, and 
the exhausted miners were finally able to have their soup. And a grim silence fell upon the village, punctuated only by these cries of anguish. 

Three weeks went by. Amputation had been avoided; Jeanlin would keep both his legs but he would always have a limp. Following an inquiry the Company had resigned itself to making the family a 
grant of fifty francs. It also undertook to find the young cripple a surface job as soon as he had recovered. Nevertheless it all meant that they had even less money now, especially as Maheu had 
experienced such a shock that he fell ill with a high temperature. 

He had been back at work since Thursday, and it was now Sunday. That evening Etienne mentioned the imminence of 1 December and wondered anxiously whether the Company would carry out its 
threat. They stayed up till ten waiting for Catherine, who must have been with Chaval. But she did not return. La Maheude was furious and without a word locked the door. Disturbed by her empty bed 
— for Alzire hardly took up any room at all — Etienne found it hard to get to sleep. 

Next day, still no Catherine; and it was only in the afternoon, at the end of the shift, that the Maheus learned that Chaval was going to keep Catherine. He made such awful scenes all the time that she 
had decided to live with him. To avoid the inevitable recriminations he had immediately quit Le Voreux and signed on at Jean-Bart, Mr. Deneulin’s pit, where Catherine followed him as a putter. The 
new couple continued none the less to live in Montsou, at Piquette’s. 

At first Maheu talked about going off to punch the fellow and to fetch his daughter home if he had to kick her up the backside all the way. Then he gestured resignedly: what was the use? It always 
turned out this way, you couldn't stop girls pairing up with someone when they took a notion to it. Better to wait patiently for them to marry. But La Maheude was not for taking the matter so calmly. 
‘Now tell me. Did | ever hit her when she took up with this Chaval?’ she shouted at Etienne, who looked vey pale and listened to her in silence. ‘Come on, answer me, you're a reasonable man ...We 
left her to her own devices, didn’t we? Because, God help us, they all do it in the end. Like me, for example. | was expecting when Father married me. But | didn’t run away from home, did |? | wasn’t 
the sort to play a dirty trick like that and go handing my pay over to a man who didn’t need it, and before | was even of age ...It just sickens you, really it does! ...| mean in the end people will simply 
stop having children.’ 

And as Etienne would still only nod by way of reply, she persisted. 

‘A girl who could go out every night of the week, wherever she wanted. What on earth’s got into her? She couldn’t even help us out of our trouble and then let me find her a husband, | suppose! Eh? | 
mean daughters are supposed to work, it’s what’s normal ...But no, we were just too good to her, we simply shouldn't have let her go out with a man like that. Give them an inch and they take a mile.’ 
Alzire was nodding. Lenore and Henri, terrified by this raging, cried softly as their mother proceeded to list their various misfortunes: first, there was having to let Zachary get married; then there was 
old Bonnemort, stuck on his chair with his gammy legs; and then there was Jeanlin, who'd be in bed for another ten days yet, with his bones that didn’t stick together right; and finally the last straw was 
this trollop Catherine going off with some man! The whole family was falling apart. There was only Father left now at the pit. How on earth were the seven of them, not counting Estelle, supposed to 
live on the three francs Father earned? They might as well all throw themselves in the canal and be done with it. 

‘Moaning never helped anyone,’ Maheu said in a hollow voice. ‘And anyway, we might not have seen the end of it yet.’ 

Etienne, who was staring at the floor, looked up; and, with his eyes fixed on a vision of the future, he murmured quietly: ‘The time has come! The time has come!” 


PART XXV 


255 

That Monday the Hennebeaus were having the Grégoires and their daughter Cécile to lunch. And quite an occasion it was to be. When they had eaten, Paul Négrel was to show the ladies round a 
mine, the Saint-Thomas mine that was in the process of being lavishly refitted. But this was by way of being a delightful pretext: the visit was Mrs Hennebeau’s device for hastening the marriage 
between Cécile and Paul. And then out of the blue, that very Monday, at four o’clock in the morning, the strike had started. When the Company had begun to operate its new wages system on 1 
December, the miners had remained calm. Come pay-day a fortnight later, not one of them had raised any objection. The whole staff, from the manager down to the most junior supervisor, thought that 
the new rates had been accepted; and so since early morning there had been widespread surprise at this declaration of war, and at the tactics and concerted action which seemed to point to strong 
leadership. 

At five o’clock Dansaert woke Mr. Hennebeau with the news that not a single man had gone down the pit at Le Voreux. He had just come through Village Two Hundred and Forty and found all the 
windows and doors shut and everyone fast asleep. And from the moment the manager leaped bleary-eyed out of bed, he was swamped: messengers had been rushing in every quarter of an hour, and 
his desk had disappeared beneath a hail of telegrams. At first he hoped that the unrest was confined to Le Voreux; but the news grew worse with every minute that passed. Next it was Mirou, and then 
Crévecceur, and Madeleine, where only the stablemen had turned up; then it was La Victoire and Feutry-Cantel, the two pits with the tightest discipline, yet where only a third of the men had reported 


for work. Saint-Thomas alone had its full complement and seemed unaffected by the action. It took him till nine o’clock dictating telegrams to be sent in all directions, to the Prefect: in Lille, to the 
Company's directors, warning the authorities and asking for instructions. He had sent Négrel off on a tour of the neighbouring pits to gather accurate information. 

Suddenly Mr. Hennebeau remembered the lunch; and he was about to send the coachman to let the Grégoires know that the party had been postponed when he had a moment's hesitation and his 
resolve faltered — he who had just prepared for battle in a few brief, military sentences. He went upstairs to speak to Mrs Hennebeau in her dressing-room, where the maid was just finishing attending 
to her hair. 

‘So they’re on strike,’ she said calmly, after he had asked her what they should do. ‘Well, what's that to us? ...We’ve still got to eat, haven’t we?’ 

She would not yield. Try as he might to tell her that the lunch was likely to be interrupted and that the visit to Saint-Thomas could not go ahead, she had an answer for everything. Why forgo a lunch 
that was already half prepared? And as for visiting the mine, they could cancel that later if it really did seem unwise. 

‘What's more,’ she continued when her maid had left the room, ‘you know perfectly well why | am so anxious to have these people to lunch. And you ought to care more about this marriage yourself 
than about all this nonsense with your workmen ...So there we are. | want them to come, and | shall not have you stand in my way.’ 

He looked at her, trembling slightly, and the hard, closed face of this man of discipline registered the secret pain of a heart that was used to being bruised. She had continued to sit there with her 
shoulders bare, a woman already past her prime and yet still dazzling and desirable, and with the bust of an earth goddess turned golden brown by autumn. For a moment, no doubt, he felt the animal 
urge to take her, to roll his head from side to side between those two breasts thus presented for display, here in this warm room with its luxurious, intimate aura of female sensuality and its provocative 
scent of musk; but he drew back. For ten years now they had slept apart. 

‘Very well,’ he said as he left her. ‘We'll leave things as they are.’ 

M. Hennebeau was a native of the Ardennes. He came from a poor background and had been abandoned as an orphan on the streets of Paris. After several years of arduous study at the Ecole des 
Mines? he had left at the age of twenty-four for La Grand ’Combe,3 where he had been appointed engineer at the Sainte-Barbe pit. Three years later he became divisional engineer at the Marles 
collieries in the Pas-de-Calais; and there, by one of those strokes of good fortune which seem to be the rule for graduates of the Ecole des Mines, he married the daughter of a rich spinning-mill owner 
from Arras. For fifteen years the couple lived in the same small provincial town, and not a single noteworthy event broke the monotony of their lives, not even the birth of a child. A growing irritation 
began to distance Mrs Hennebeau from her husband, for she had been brought up to respect money and she looked down on this man who worked hard to earn a paltry salary and who had brought 
her none of the vain gratifications she had dreamed of as a schoolgirl. He, a man of strict integrity, never took financial risks and merely did his job, sticking to his post like a soldier. The gulf between 
them had quite simply grown wider and wider, exacerbated by one of those curious instances of physical incompatibility that can cool even the warmest ardour: he adored his wife, and she had the 
sensuality of the voluptuous blonde, and yet already they had ceased to share a bed, both of them ill at ease with the other and quick to take offence. Unbeknownst to him, she then took a lover. 
Eventually he left the Pas-de-Calais for a desk job in Paris, hoping that this would make her grateful to him. But Paris drove them apart completely, for this was the Paris she had dreamed of ever since 
she had played with her first doll and where she now sloughed off her provincial existence in the space of a single week, becoming all at once the woman of fashion in pursuit of every latest foolish 
luxury. The ten years she spent there were filled by one great passion, a public liaison with a man whose abandonment of her nearly destroyed her. This time her husband had been unable to remain 
in ignorance of the facts, and after many terrible scenes he resigned himself to the situation, powerless in the face of the total lack of remorse shown by this woman who took her pleasure where she 
found it. It was following the end of this affair, when he saw how ill her unhappiness was making her, that he had accepted the job as manager of the Montsou mines, hoping that up there in that black 
wilderness he might yet manage to make her mend her ways. 

Since their arrival in Montsou the Hennebeaus had relapsed into the state of irritable boredom that had characterized the earlier days of their marriage. At first Mrs Hennebeau seemed to derive comfort 
from the immense tranquillity of the place, finding peace in the featureless monotony of its vast plain; and she buried herself away, as one whose life is over, affecting to be dead to all affection, and so 
detached from the world that she no longer cared about putting on weight. Then, amid this listless indifference, one last bout of fever declared itself, an urge to go on living that she assuaged by 
spending six months rearranging and refurbishing the manager's small residence to suit her taste. She said it was hideous and filled it with tapestries and ornaments and all manner of expensive art, 
news of which spread as far as Lille. Now the whole region exasperated her, with its stupid fields stretching away as far as the eye could see, and the interminable black roads with never a tree, and 
this crawling mass of ghastly people who disgusted and alarmed her. And so began the laments of exile, as she accused her husband of having sacrificed her happiness for a salary of forty thousand 
francs, a pittance on which it was barely possible to run a household. Ought he not to have done as others did, demand a partnership, or acquire shares in the company, anything but at least make 
something of himself? She warmed to her theme with the cruelty of the heiress who has brought her own fortune to the marriage. He always remained civil, hiding his feelings behind the mask of the 
cool administrator while all the time eaten up with desire for this creature — and a desire of that violent kind which develops later in life and continues to grow with the years. He had never possessed 
her as a lover, and he was continually haunted by the thought of having her for himself, just once, the way another man would have had her. Each morning he would dream that by evening he would 
have won her; but then, when she looked at him with her cold eyes and he could feel how her whole body rejected him, he would avoid even the merest touch of her hand. His was a sickness without 
cure, disguised by his stiff manner, the sickness of a tender nature in secret agony at failing to find happiness in marriage. After six months, when the refurbishment was complete and no longer required 
her attention, Mrs Hennebeau reverted to a state of languorous boredom, the self-proclaimed victim of an exile that would kill her but of which she would be glad to die. 

At this precise moment Paul Négrel turned up in Montsou. His mother, the widow of a Provencal captain, lived on a meagre income in Avignon and had gone without in order to get him into the Ecole 
Polytechnique. He had graduated with a low rank, and Mr. Hennebeau, his uncle, had recently told him to resign and offered him a job as engineer at Le Voreux. Since then he had been treated as 
one of the family; he had his own room, and he ate and lived there that enabled him to send his mother half his salary of three thousand francs. In order to disguise this largesse, Mr. Hennebeau talked 
about how difficult life was for a young man who had to set up house in one of the little wooden houses reserved for the mine’s engineers. Mrs Hennebeau had immediately adopted the role of kindly 
aunt, calling him by his first name and making sure he had everything he wanted. During the first few months especially she was full of motherly advice about the merest trifle. But she was still a woman, 
and she began to share more intimate confidences with him. She found the boy amusing, so youthful and pragmatic, with an intelligence unfettered by scruple and a penchant for professing philosophical 
theories about love; and she liked the urgency of his pessimism that seemed to make his thin face and pointed nose look more angular still. One evening, naturally, he ended up in her arms; and she 
seemed to yield out of kindness, telling him that she was dead to love and simply wanted to be his friend. And indeed she was not possessive: she teased him about the putters he claimed to find 
repellent, and almost sulked when he had no young man’s escapades to tell her about. Then she became obsessed with the idea of seeing him married, and dreamed of being the trusty go-between 
who would herself unite him with some wealthy girl. They continued to have relations, by way of amusing recreation, and she lavished on these the residual affectionateness of an idle and superannuated 
woman. 

Two years had elapsed. One night Mr. Hennebeau heard someone brush past his door, evidently barefoot, and he began to have suspicions. But the thought of this new romance disgusted him: here, 
in his own home, when they were virtually mother and son! However, the very next day his wife told him that she had chosen Cécile Grégoire as a suitable match for their nephew, and she had since 
been devoting herself to the prospect of this marriage with such zeal that he blushed to have imagined such a monstrous thing. Now he was simply grateful to the young man that since his arrival the 
house had become less gloomy. 

On coming down from his wife’s dressing-room, Mr. Hennebeau met Paul, who had just returned. He seemed to find the whole business of a strike hugely entertaining. 

‘Well?’ his uncle inquired. 

‘Well, I've been round the villages, and they all seem to be on their best behaviour ...Only | think they're sending a deputation to see you.’ 

But at that moment Mrs Hennebeau could be heard calling from the landing. 

‘Is that you, Paul? ...Come up and tell me the news! What silly people they are, being naughty like this when they’re all perfectly happy really!’ 

Since his wife had now stolen his messenger, the manager was obliged to abandon hope of obtaining further information. He returned to his study and sat down at a desk piled high with a fresh batch 
of telegrams. 

When the Grégoires arrived at eleven, they were astonished to find the Hennebeaus’ servant, Hippolyte, mounting guard and glancing anxiously up and down the road before he bundled them inside. 
The drawing-room curtains were drawn and they were ushered directly into the study, where Mr. Hennebeau apologized for receiving them like this; but the drawing-room gave on to the road, and there 
was no point in appearing to provoke people. 

‘What? Haven't you heard?’ he continued, on seeing their surprise. 

When Mr. Grégoire learned that the strike had finally begun, he gave a placid shrug. Pah! It wouldn’t come to much, those miners were decent people. Mrs Grégoire nodded approvingly at her husband's 
confidence in the colliers’ traditional quiescence; while Cécile, who was in high spirits that day and looking a picture of health in her nasturtium-coloured dress, smiled at the mention of a strike that 
brought back memories of visiting the villages and distributing alms. 

But then Mrs Hennebeau appeared in the doorway, dressed entirely in black silk, and followed by Négrel. 

‘It really is very tiresome, isn’t it?’ she said loudly. ‘l mean, they could at least have waited! ...And now Paul is refusing to take us to see Saint-Thomas.’ 

‘Then we shall stay here,’ Mr. Grégoire said obligingly. ‘I'm sure everything will be just as delightful.’ 

Paul had merely bowed to Cécile and her mother. Put out by his lack of enthusiasm, his aunt at once dispatched him to the girl's side with a look; and when subsequently she heard them laughing 
together, she wrapped them in a maternal gaze. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hennebeau finished reading his telegrams and drafted some replies. The conversation continued around him as his wife explained how she had not concerned herself with redecorating 
the study: it retained the same faded red wallpaper as before, as well as its heavy mahogany furniture and its cardboard filing-boxes that were scuffed with use. Three quarters of an hour went by, and 
they were just about to sit down to lunch when Hippolyte announced Mr. Deneulin, who came in looking very agitated and bowed to Mrs Hennebeau. 

‘Oh goodness, it’s you,’ he said, catching sight of the Grégoires. 

And he turned animatedly towards Mr. Hennebeau: 

‘So it's begun, then? My engineer's just told me ...My men all went down as normal this morning. But the strike may spread ...I’m worried ...How are things with you?’ 

He had just ridden over, and his anxiety was evident in his loud voice and brusque gestures that gave him the air of a retired cavalry officer. 

M. Hennebeau was in the middle of bringing him up to date when Hippolyte opened the dining-room door. So he broke off and said: 

‘Why not have lunch with us? Then | can tell you the rest over dessert.’ 

‘Yes, if you like,’ Deneulin replied, so preoccupied that he forgot his manners. 

He realised his discourtesy, however, and turned to apologize to Mrs Hennebeau. She, of course, was charming. Once she had ordered a seventh place to be laid, she seated her guests: Mrs Grégoire 
and Cécile on either side of her husband, then Mr. Grégoire and Deneulin beside herself that left Paul to sit between Cécile and her father. As they began the hors-d’work, she resumed conversation 
with a smile: 

‘Do forgive me, | had wanted to serve you oysters ...On Mondays, as you know, Marchiennes has a delivery of Ostends, and | had intended to send cook in the carriage ...But she was worried that 
people might throw stones at her -’ 

Everyone burst out laughing. They found this idea most amusing. 

‘Shh!’ said Mr. Hennebeau rather crossly, looking towards the windows from where they could see out on to the road. ‘The whole world doesn’t need to know we're having guests today.’ 

‘Well, here’s one slice of sausage they're not going to get their hands on!’ declared Mr. Grégoire. 

They started laughing again but more discreetly. The guests began to feel at ease in the room, with its Flemish tapestries and old oak cabinets. Silverware gleamed from glass-fronted sideboards, while 
above them hung a large brass chandelier with rounded sides that reflected the greenery of a palm tree and an aspidistra that were growing in majolica pots. Outside it was a bitterly cold December 
day, with a keen north-east wind blowing. But not a draught was to be felt indoors; it was as warm as a greenhouse, and this brought out the delicate scent of the cut pineapple that was sitting in a 
crystal bowl. 

‘Should we not close the curtains?’ suggested Négrel, who was enjoying the idea of terrifying the Grégoires. 

Mme Hennebeau’s maid, who was helping Hippolyte, took this as an order and went to draw one of the curtains. This was the cue for endless jokes as everyone affected extravagant care in setting 
down their glass or fork, and they all greeted each course as though it had been rescued from looters in a newly conquered city. But beneath the forced merriment lay an unspoken fear, evident from 
all the involuntary glances towards the road, as if a band of starving ne’er-do-wells were out there spying on their table. 

After the scrambled egg with truffles came the river trout. The conversation had now switched to the industrial crisis that had been worsening for the past eighteen months. 


‘It was inevitable,’ Deneulin said. ‘There’s been too much prosperity recently, so it was bound to come ...Just think of the enormous capital sums that have been tied up in the railways and the docks 
and the canals, and all the money that’s been sunk into the most speculative schemes. Even round here they've built so many sugar-refineries you'd think the region was producing three beet harvests 
a year ...And now money's scarce, of course, and people have got to wait for a return on all the millions they've spent. Which is why there is this fatal gridlock in the system and why businesses are 
just not growing.’ 

M. Hennebeau disputed this interpretation of events but he did concede that the good years had spoiled the workers. 

‘When | think,’ he cried, ‘that these fellows used to be able to make as much as six francs a day in our pits, double what they're getting now. And they lived well on it, too, and started developing 
expensive tastes ...Well, of course, today they find it hard to go back to their frugal ways.’ 

‘Please, Sir Grégoire,’ Mrs Hennebeau cut in, ‘won't you have a little more trout ...Such a lovely, delicate flavour, don’t you think?’ 

The manager continued: 

‘But it’s not really our fault, is it? We've been just as badly hit as they have ...Ever since factories started closing down one after another, we've had the devil of a time disposing of our stock. And with 
demand falling we've just had to cut our production costs ...That’s what the workers refuse to understand.’ 

There was silence. Hippolyte was serving roast partridge, while the maid began to pour some red burgundy for the guests. 

‘There’s been a famine in India,’ Deneulin went on in a low voice, as though he were talking to himself. ‘America has stopped ordering iron and cast-iron from us that has been a major setback for our 
blast-furnaces. Everything's connected, one distant tremor can eventually shake the whole world ...And to think how proud the Empire was of the white heat of its industry!’ 

He attacked the wing of his partridge. Then, speaking more loudly: 

‘The worst of it is that if you want to reduce your production costs, then logically you should try and increase the amount you produce. Otherwise the reduction has to come from wage costs, and then 
the worker's quite right to say that he’s the one who ends up paying the piper.’ 

This unexpectedly frank admission started an argument. The ladies were not amused. But everyone's principal concern was the plate in front of them that they addressed with an appetite as yet 
unblunted. When Hippolyte returned, he seemed to have something to say but hesitated: 

‘What is it?’ asked Mr. Hennebeau. ‘If it's more messages, leave them with me ...I’m expecting some replies.’ 

‘No, sir, it's Sir Dansaert, he’s waiting in the hall ... But he doesn’t want to disturb you, sir.’ 

M. Hennebeau apologized to the company and had the overman shown in. The latter came and stood a few feet away from the table, as everyone turned to look at this large man who was breathless 
with the news he brought. Things were still quiet in the villages but there was no question now, they were sending a deputation. It might even arrive in the next few minutes. 

‘That will be all, thank you,’ said Mr. Hennebeau. ‘And | want a report twice a day. Understood?’ 

And as soon as Dansaert had gone, the joking began again, and they fell upon the Russian salad declaring that they had not a moment to lose if they hoped to finish it. But the hilarity reached fever 
pitch when the maid, having been asked by Négrel for some bread, said ‘yes, sir’ in such a low, terrified voice that there could have been a whole gang of men behind her bent on rape and pillage. 
‘You may speak up,’ said Mrs Hennebeau obligingly. ‘They're not here yet.’ 

M. Hennebeau was brought a pile of letters and telegrams and wanted to read one of the letters out. It was from Pierron, who wrote respectfully to inform him that he found himself under the obligation 
to come out on strike with his comrades, for fear he might be roughly treated; and he added that he had been similarly forced to be part of the deputation, much as he deplored this particular initiative. 
‘So much for workers’ freedom!’ cried Mr. Hennebeau. 

So everyone started talking about the strike again, and they asked him for his opinion on the matter. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘we've had strikes before ...It means a week’s idleness, two weeks’ at the most, like last time. They'll do the rounds of the bars, and then when they get too hungry, they'll go back to 
the pits.’ 

Deneulin shook his head. 

‘I'm not so sure ... They seem better organized this time. In fact, they've got a provident fund, | believe?’ 

‘Yes but there’s barely three thousand francs in it. How far's that going to get them? ...I suspect that a chap called Etienne Lantier is their leader. He’s a good worker, and I’d be sorry to have to sack 
him, like | had to with the famous Rasseneur, who's still poisoning Le Voreux with his thoughts and his beer ...Never mind, half of them will be back down the pit inside a week, and the whole ten 
thousand before the fortnight’s out.’ 

He was in no doubt. His only concern was about the possible disgrace to himself if the Board of Directors held him responsible for the strike. For some time now he had been sensing that he was out 
of favour. And so he abandoned the helping of Russian salad he had just served himself and reread the telegrams from Paris, trying to plumb the significance of each word in the replies. His behaviour 
was forgiven, for the lunch had now become something of a military event, taken on the field of battle before the action began. 

Then the ladies joined in the conversation. Mrs Grégoire felt sorry for these poor people who were going to be left with nothing to eat, and already Cécile was making plans to distribute bread and meat 
coupons. But Mrs Hennebeau was astonished to hear anyone talk about the miners of Montsou as being poor. Were they not perfectly fortunate? Men and women who were provided with housing, 
heating and medical care all at the Company's expense! Given her indifference to the common herd, all she knew about them was what she had been told to tell others, and this was the version she 
used to pass on to her Parisian visitors, who were duly impressed. In the end she had come to believe it herself and so felt indignant at the people’s ingratitude. 

Meanwhile Négrel was continuing to frighten Mr. Grégoire. He found Cécile not unattractive and he was prepared to marry her, if only to please his aunt; but he brought no amorous zest to the idea, 
for, as he said, he was a seasoned bachelor who had long since grown out of such infatuations. And he was a republican, so he claimed, though this did not prevent him from treating his workers with 
harsh discipline nor from making witty jokes about them in front of the ladies. 

‘| do not share my uncle’s optimism either,’ he declared. ‘I fear there may be serious disturbances ...And so, Sir Grégoire, | would advise you to barricade yourself in at La Piolaine. You may find yourself 
being looted.’ 

Just then, his face beaming with its usual kindly smile, Mr. Grégoire had been vying with his wife in expressions of paternal solicitude for the miners. 

‘Loot me!’ he cried in amazement. ‘Why on earth would they loot me?’ 

‘Are you not a Montsou shareholder? You don’t do anything, you just live off the work of others. So that makes you a dirty capitalist in their book ...You may be certain that if the revolution succeeds, 
you will be forced to hand back your fortune as if you had stolen it.’ 

In an instant Mr. Grégoire lost his innocent trust in the ways of the world and woke from the serene unawareness in which he had hitherto lived. 

‘Stolen it?’ he gasped. ‘My fortune? Did my great-great-grandfather not earn the money he invested all those years ago, and earn it the hard way, too? Were we not the ones who took all the risks in 
setting the company up? And do | make improper use of the income | receive from it now?’ 

Mme Hennebeau was alarmed to see mother and daughter both white with terror, and she hastened to intervene: 

‘My dear Sir Grégoire, Paul’s only joking.’ 

But Mr. Grégoire was beside himself. When Hippolyte came round with a platter of crayfish, he absent-mindedly grabbed three and started crushing the claws with his teeth. 

‘Of course, I’m not saying there aren’t shareholders who abuse their position. | mean, for example, I’ve heard stories of government ministers receiving shares in Montsou as a douceur for services 
rendered to the Company. And there’s that nobleman who shall remain nameless, a duke, who's our largest shareholder and lives a life of scandalous extravagance, throwing away millions on women 
and parties and useless luxuries ...But what about the rest of us who lead quiet lives like the good, decent people we are, who don’t speculate, who live soberly and make do with what we've got and 
give our fair share to the poor! ...Go on with you! The workers would need to be proper thieves to steal so much as a pin from us!’ 

Négrel had to calm Mr. Grégoire himself, for all that he found his anger highly entertaining. The crayfish were still doing the rounds, and the sound of cracking shells was to be heard as the conversation 
turned to politics. In spite of everything, and still shaking, Mr. Grégoire declared himself to be a liberal and longed for the days of Louis-Philippe.2 Deneulin, for his part, was in favour of strong government 
and maintained that the Emperor was on a slippery slope with his concessions.& 

‘Just remember ’89,’7 he said. ‘It was the nobility who made the Revolution possible by their complicity and their taste for the latest intellectual fashions ...Well, it's the same today with the bourgeoisie. 
They're playing the same foolish game with this passion for liberalism and this crazy desire to destroy how things were, and all this sucking up to the people ...Yes, you’re just sharpening the monster's 
teeth so it can devour us faster. And devour us it will, make no mistake!’ 

The ladies bid him be quiet and tried to change the subject by asking him for news of his daughters. Lucy was at Marchiennes, singing with a friend; Jeanne was painting the portrait of an old beggar. 
He told them all this with a distracted air, his eyes fixed on Mr. Hennebeau, who was engrossed in his telegrams and oblivious of his guests. Beyond those thin sheets of paper he sensed Paris and the 
Board of Directors. Their orders would determine the outcome of the strike, and so he could not help coming back to the subject that preoccupied him. 

‘Well, what will you do?’ he asked abruptly. 

M. Hennebeau gave a start and then passed the matter off with a non-committal reply: 

‘We shall see.’ 

‘No doubt you will,’ said Deneulin, as he began to think aloud. ‘You’re strong enough, you can afford to wait. But it'll be the ruin of me if the strike spreads to Vandame. It was all very well my modernizing 
Jean-Bart but | can’t survive on only one pit unless | can keep the production going uninterrupted ...At any rate, | can’t see myself making a fortune, that’s for sure.’ 

This involuntary admission seemed to strike a chord in Mr. Hennebeau. As he listened, a plan was forming in his mind: if the strike should get worse, why not use the situation and let things get so bad 
that his neighbour was eventually ruined, and then he could buy back the concession at a knock-down price. That was the one sure way to get back into favour with the Board of Directors, who had 
been dreaming for years of one day getting their hands on Vandame. 

‘If Jean-Bart’s such a weight round your neck,’ he laughed, ‘why not let us have it?’ 

But already Deneulin regretted what he had said. 

‘Not on your life!’ he cried. 

Everyone was amused by this vehemence, and they had forgotten about the strike by the time the dessert appeared. An apple charlotte topped with meringue received wide acclaim. Then the ladies 
started discussing a recipe, on account of the pineapple that which was judged to be equally delicious. A dish of fruit - grapes and pears — added a final touch to that sense of happy surrender which 
comes at the end of copious meals. Everyone had become rather emotional, and they were all talking at once as Hippolyte went round pouring them some hock, rather than champagne that was 
considered common. 

And the marriage between Paul and Cécile came a step nearer thanks to the warm sympathies fostered during this dessert. Paul’s aunt had been looking at Négrel so imploringly that he became his 
charming self once more, and with his winning ways he soon renewed his conquest of a Grégoire family still crushed by his talk of looting. For a moment, seeing this close understanding between his 
wife and nephew, Mr. Hennebeau again had a horrible suspicion, as if he had witnessed not an exchange of glances but a squeeze of the hand. But once more he was reassured by the spectacle of 
this marriage being planned here in front of his very eyes. 

Hippolyte was serving the coffee, when the maid rushed in looking terrified: 

‘Sir! Sir! They're here!’ 

It was the deputation. Doors banged, and the panic could be heard passing from room to room. 

‘Show them into the drawing-room,’ said Mr. Hennebeau. 

Round the table the guests had exchanged uneasy looks. There was silence. Then they tried to make light of it again, pretending to put the remainder of the sugar in their pockets and talking about 
hiding the cutlery. But when Mr. Hennebeau continued to look serious, the laughter ceased, and their voices dropped to a whisper as they listened to the heavy tread of the deputation entering the 
drawing-room next door and tramping across the carpet. 

Mme Hennebeau said softly to her husband: 

‘| trust you have time for your coffee.’ 

‘No doubt. They can wait.’ 

He was tense, apparently preoccupied by his coffee-cup but with his ear cocked for any sound he could make out. 

Paul and Cécile had just got up from the table, and he dared her to peep through the keyhole. They were trying not to laugh and busily whispering to each other: 


‘Can you see them?’ 

‘Yes ...There’s a big one, and two other little ones behind.’ 

‘And pretty horrible they look, too, | expect?’ 

‘No, not at all, they look perfectly sweet.’ Abruptly Mr. Hennebeau left the table, saying his coffee was too hot and that he would drink it afterwards. As he left the room, he placed a finger to his lips 
urging them to caution. Everyone had sat down again at the table, and there they remained without a word, not daring to move but straining to hear, unnerved by the loud voices of these men. 


256 
The day before, during a meeting held at Rasseneur’s, Etienne and some of his comrades had together chosen the members of the deputation who were to meet management the following day. When 
La Maheude discovered that evening that Maheu was one of them, her heart sank, and she asked him if he really wanted them all turned out on to the street. Maheu himself had not accepted without 
a certain reluctance. Now that the moment to act had come, and despite the injustice of their poverty, they both lapsed back into their habitual state of inbred acquiescence, fearful of the morrow and 
still preferring to toe the line. Usually Maheu let his wife make all the key decisions in the running of their lives, for she had good judgement. This time, however, he ended up losing his temper, largely 
because he secretly shared her fears. 
‘Leave me bloody well be,’ he said as he got into bed and rolled over on to his side. ‘A fine thing it would be to let my comrades down! ...I’m doing what | have to do.’ 
She in turn got into bed. Neither of them spoke. Then, after a long silence, she said: 
‘Very well, you win. The only trouble is, my poor love, we’re done for already.’ 
It was midday when they sat down to eat, because they were due to meet at the Advantage at one o'clock prior to going on from there to Mr. Hennebeau’s. The meal was one of potatoes. As there was 
only a tiny portion of butter left, nobody touched it. They would save it and have it on bread come the evening. 
‘We're counting on you to do the talking, you know,’ Etienne said suddenly to Maheu. 
Maheu was taken aback, unable to speak in the emotion of the moment. 
‘No, that does it!’ cried La Maheude. ‘He can go if he wants to but I’m not having him be the leader ...And why him, anyway? Why not somebody else?’ 
Then Etienne explained, with his usual vehemence. Maheu was the best worker in the pit, the most popular and the most respected, the person everyone cited as a model of good sense. Which meant 
that the miners’ demands would carry more weight coming from him. Originally Etienne was going to do it; but he had been at Montsou for only such a short time. They would listen more to a local. In 
short, the men were entrusting their interests to the worthiest man among them: he simply couldn't refuse, he’d be a coward if he did. 
La Maheude gestured despairingly. 
‘Off you go, my love, go and get yourself killed for everybody else’s sake. Go on, be my guest.’ 
‘But | c-couldn't,’ Maheu stuttered. ‘I’d say something daft.’ 
Etienne patted him on the shoulder, delighted to have convinced him. 
‘You'll say what you feel, and that'll be just fine.’ 
Old Bonnemort, whose swollen legs were getting better, listened with his mouth full, shaking his head. There was silence. Whenever they had potatoes, the children tucked in and were very well 
behaved. When the old man had swallowed his mouthful, he said slowly: 
‘You can say whatever comes into your head but it'll make no difference ...Oh, I've been here before, | can tell you! Forty years ago they threw us out of the manager's office, and at sabre-point what's 
more! These days they might agree to see you but they won't listen to you any more than this wall'll listen to you ...What do you expect? They've got the money, so what the hell do they care?’ 
There was another silence: Maheu and Etienne got up and left the family sitting gloomily in front of their empty plates. On their way out they collected Pierron and Levaque, and then the four of them 
headed for Rasseneur’s, where the delegates from the surrounding villages were arriving in small groups. When the twenty members of the deputation had gathered there, they agreed on the conditions 
they were going to state to the Company; and off they set for Montsou. The bitter north-east wind was sweeping across the road. Two o’clock struck as they arrived. 
At first Hippolyte told them to wait, and then shut the door in their faces. When he returned, he showed them into the drawing-room and opened the outer curtains. Soft daylight filtered through the lace 
behind. Having been left alone in the room, the miners were afraid to sit down, and waited awkwardly, all clean and scrubbed, with their yellow hair and moustaches, for they had shaved that morning 
and put on their best clothes. As they stood nervously fingering their caps, they threw sideways glances at the furniture. Many different styles were represented, with that eclecticism which the taste for 
antiques has made fashionable: Henri II armchairs, some Louis XV occasional chairs, a seventeenth-century Italian cabinet, a fifteenth-century contador! an altar-front that hung as a valance from the 
mantelpiece, and embroidered panels taken from old chasubles and stitched on to the door-curtains. All this ecclesiastical finery of antique gold and old fawn-coloured silks had filled them with uneasy 
respect, and the thick wool pile of the Oriental carpets seemed to wind itself round their feet. But what felt most overwhelming of all was the heat, this extraordinary enveloping heat provided by the 
central-heating system that brought a glow to cheeks still frozen from the icy wind along the road. Five minutes went by. And their awkwardness grew, amid the sumptuous ease of a room so comfortably 
insulated from the world. 
Finally Mr. Hennebeau came in, with his frock-coat buttoned up in the military manner, and wearing the trim little rosette of his decoration in his lapel. He spoke first: 
‘So here you are! ...And up in arms, it appears.’ 
And he broke off to add, with stiff courtesy: 
‘Be seated. | like nothing better than to talk.’ 
The miners looked round for somewhere to sit. Some ventured to occupy a chair but the rest were put off by the embroidered silk and preferred to stand. 
There was a further silence. Mr. Hennebeau had rolled his armchair across in front of the fireplace and now quickly took stock, trying to recall their faces. He had just recognized Pierron hiding in the 
back row; and now his eyes came to rest on Etienne, sitting opposite him. 
‘So,’ he began, ‘and what have you come to tell me?’ 
He was expecting the young man to speak and was so surprised to see Maheu step forward that he could not help adding: 
‘What! You? Such a good worker, and always so reasonable, one of Montsou’s old guard, whose family’s been working down the mine since the first coal was cut! ...Oh, this is not good, not good at 
all. | don’t like seeing you here at the head of these troublemakers!’ 
Maheu listened, his eyes on the floor. Then he began, quiet and hesitant at first: 
‘Sir, that’s exactly why the men have chosen me, because I’m a peaceful man and I’ve never done anyone any harm. Surely that must prove to you this isn’t just a matter of a few hotheads wanting a 
fight, or people with the wrong ideas trying to stir up trouble. We only want what's fair. We've had enough of starving to death, and it seems to us high time that we came to some arrangement, so that 
at least we can have enough bread to live on each day.’ 
His voice grew firmer. He looked up and continued, with his eyes fixed on Mr. Hennebeau: 
‘You know very well we can’t accept your new system ... They say we’re not doing the timbering right. And it’s true. We don't give it the time we should. But if we did, our day’s pay would be even less, 
and since we don’t earn enough to live on as it is, that would be the final straw, you might as well say goodbye to the lot of us. But pay us more and we'll do better timbering. We'll put in the proper time 
it should take, instead of trying to hew as much coal as we can just because that’s the only work that earns money. No other system’s possible. If you want the job doing, you've got to pay for it ...But 
no, what do you come up with instead? Really, it just beggars belief! You lower the rate per tub and then pretend to make up the reduction by paying for the timbering separately. If that was actually 
true, you’d still be robbing us because timbering always takes longer. But what really makes us angry is that it isn’t even true. The Company's not compensating us at all, it's simply pocketing two 
centimes for every tub of coal. It's as simple as that!’ 
‘Yes, that’s right, that’s right,’ the other delegates muttered when they saw Mr. Hennebeau about to interrupt with a curt wave of the hand. 
But in any case Maheu was not about to stop. Now that he was launched, the words came automatically. Occasionally he would listen to himself in astonishment, as though he were a stranger talking. 
These were things that had been building up inside him, things he didn’t even know were there, and that now came pouring out of him, straight from the heart. He described their poverty, the hard work, 
the animal existence, the wife and children at home crying out with hunger. He referred to the recent disastrous pay-days and the derisory pay that was eaten into by fines and temporary lay-offs. How 
were they supposed to take that home to a family in tears? Had the Company decided to finish them off once and for all? 
‘Because we came to tell you, sir,’ he said finally, ‘that if it's a question of dying, we'd rather die doing nothing. That way, at least, we spare ourselves the exhaustion ...We've left the pits, and we'll only 
go down again if the Company accepts our conditions. It wants to reduce the rate per tub and pay for the timbering separately. Well, we want the system we had before, and on top of that we want five 
centimes more per tub ...And now it’s up to you to decide whether you believe in justice and the value of work.’ 
Some of the miners could be heard saying: 
‘That's it ... That's what we all think ...We only want what's right.’ 
Others nodded silently in agreement. The sumptuous room had melted away, with its gilt and its embroidered silks and its mysterious assembly of old things; and they weren't even conscious of the 
carpet any more, crushed beneath their heavy shoes. 
‘Will you listen to me or not!’ shouted Mr. Hennebeau finally, beginning to get angry. ‘First of all, it’s not true that the Company is making two centimes on each tub ...Let’s look at the figures.’ 
A chaotic discussion followed. In an effort to sow division, Mr. Hennbeau appealed to Pierron, who muttered something non-committal. Levaque, on the other hand, led the more aggressive contingent 
but he got things mixed up and kept making assertions without knowing the facts. The loud hubbub of voices seemed to be absorbed by the heavy curtains and the hothouse atmosphere. 
‘If you're all going to talk at once,’ said Mr. Hennebeau, ‘we shall never reach agreement.’ 
He had regained his composure, together with the brusque but not unfriendly courtesy of a manager who has been given a job to do and intends to see it carried out. Since the very beginning of the 
discussion he had been watching Etienne, trying to find some way of making him break the silence that he seemed intent on maintaining. Accordingly, in a sudden change of tack, he stopped talking 
about the two centimes and began to broaden the discussion. 
‘No, come on now, admit the truth. It’s all this recent agitation that’s got you in a froth. Really, it's as though some plague had come among working men, and even the best ones catch it ...Oh, you 
don’t need to tell me, | can see somebody's been at you. You used to be so peaceable before. That's it, isn’t it? Somebody's been saying you can have jam today, that it’s your turn to be the masters 
...And now they've made you sign up to this International everyone's talking about, a horde of thieves and robbers whose one ambition is to destroy society —’ 
Now Etienne did interrupt: 
‘You're mistaken, sir. Not one collier in Montsou has joined yet. But if they're pushed any further, every man in every pit will join. It all depends on the Company.’ 
From then on the battle lay between Mr. Hennebeau and Etienne, as though the other miners were no longer present. 
‘The Company provides for these men, you're wrong to threaten it. This year alone it has spent three hundred thousand francs building villages for the miners, and it gets a return of less than two per 
cent on that. Not to mention the pensions it pays out, and the free coal, and the medicines it distributes. You seem an intelligent enough young man, and in just a few months you've become one of our 
most skilful workers. Wouldn't you do better to tell people things that are true rather than ruining your future by mixing with the wrong sort? Yes, | do mean Rasseneur. We had to part company, he and 
us, if we were going to save our pits from all that socialist rot ... You're always round at his place, and I’m sure he gave you the idea of setting up this provident fund that incidentally we would be happy 
to tolerate if it were only for savings, except that we think it's a weapon to be used against us, an emergency fund to pay for the costs of war. And while we're on the subject, | may as well tell you that 
the Company intends to exercise control over that fund.’ 
Etienne let him go on, gazing steadily at him with a nervous quivering of the lips. The last sentence made him smile, and he replied simply: 
‘So | take it, sir, that you are laying down a new condition, since up till now there has been no demand to exercise control ...Our wish, | regret to say, is that the Company should take less of a part in 
our lives, not more, and that instead of playing the role of bountiful provider, it should simply do what’s fair and pay us what is our due — meaning pay us the money we make but which it takes a share 
of. Is it right every time there’s a crisis to let workers die of starvation so you don’t have to cut the shareholders’ dividend? ...You can say what you will, sir but the new system is a disguised pay-cut, 
and that’s what sickens us, because if the Company needs to make economies, it is very wrong of it to do so exclusively on the backs of the workers.’ 
‘Ah, now we come to it!’ cried Mr. Hennebeau. ‘l was wondering when you'd start accusing us of starving the people and living off the sweat of their toil! How can you talk such rubbish, when you must 
know perfectly well the enormous risks entailed in investing capital in industry, and particularly in an industry like mining? A fully-equipped pit costs today in the region of one and a half to two million 
francs, and then there’s all the hard work before you begin to see even a modest return on such a huge investment! Almost half the mining companies in France have gone bankrupt ...Anyway, it’s 


stupid accusing the successful ones of being cruel. While their workers are feeling the pain, so are they. Do you not think that the Company has got just as much to lose in the present crisis as you 
have? It can’t decide the level of pay all on its own, it has to compete or go under. So blame the facts, not the Company ...But you don’t want to listen, do you? You don’t want to understand!’ 

‘Oh yes, we do,’ Etienne replied. ‘We understand perfectly well that there can be no improvement for us as long as things continue the way they are, and that’s exactly why sooner or later the workers 
will make sure things happen differently.’ 

This statement, so temperately couched, was made almost in a whisper but with such tremulous menace and conviction that there was a long silence. A wave of embarrassment and apprehension 
disturbed the quiet repose of the drawing-room. The other members of the deputation did not quite follow but they sensed none the less that here, surrounded by this leisured ease, their comrade had 
just laid claim to their rightful share; and once again they began to cast sideways glances at the warm curtains and the comfortable seats, and at all this expense, when the price of the smallest ornament 
would have kept them in soup for a month. 

Eventually a pensive Mr. Hennebeau rose to his feet, preparing to send them away. Everyone else stood up also. Etienne gently nudged Maheu in the elbow, and he began to speak, awkward and 
tongue-tied once more: 

‘Well, if that’s all you have to say in reply, sir ...We shall tell the others that you reject our terms.’ 

‘But, my dear fellow,’ exclaimed Mr. Hennebeau, ‘I have rejected nothing! ...l am just a paid employee, like you. | have no more say in what is decided than the youngest pit-boy. | receive my instructions, 
and my sole function is to see that they are properly carried out. | have said to you what | thought it my duty to say to you but | should certainly refrain from deciding the matter ...You have brought me 
your demands, | shall pass them on to the Board of Directors, and | shall let you know how it responds.’ 

He spoke with the correctness of the senior administrator taking care not to become involved in the issues and deploying the soulless courtesy of a simple instrument of authority. And now the miners 
looked at him with suspicion, wondering what his game was, what it might pay him to lie, what ways he might have of lining his own pocket, positioned as he was like this between them and the true 
masters. A devious sort, perhaps, since he was paid like a worker and yet he lived so well! 

Etienne risked a further intervention: 

‘But you must see how regrettable itis, sir, that we cannot plead our case in person. There are many things we could explain and reasons we could give that inevitably you wouldn't know about yourself 
...[f only we knew who to talk to!’ 

M. Hennebeau was not angry. In fact he smiled: 

‘Ah well now, if you’re not going to have confidence in me, that complicates matters ...It would mean you having to try elsewhere.’ 

The men’s eyes followed as he gestured vaguely in the direction of one of the drawing-room windows. Where was ‘elsewhere’? Paris probably. But they didn’t quite know, and wherever it was, it 
seemed like a distant, forbidding place, some remote and sacred region where that unknown deity squatted on its throne deep in the inner recesses of its temple. They would never ever set eyes on 
this god, they just sensed it, as a force weighing from afar on the ten thousand colliers of Montsou. And when the manager spoke, this force was behind him, concealed and speaking in oracles. 

They felt defeated. Even Etienne shrugged as though to say they would do better to leave. Mr. Hennebeau gave Maheu a friendly tap on the arm and asked him news of Jeanlin. 

‘That was a harsh lesson all right, and to think you’re the one who defends the bad timbering! ... Think it over, my friends, and you'll soon see that a strike would be a disaster for everyone concerned. 
Within a week you'll all be starving to death. How are you going to manage? ...Anyway, I’m counting on your good sense, and I’m sure you'll be going back down by next Monday at the latest.’ 

They all took their leave, tramping out of the room like a herd of animals, with their heads bowed and offering not a word of response to this prospect of surrender. As he saw them out, the manager 
had perforce to summarize their meeting: on one side the Company and its new rates, on the other the workers with their demand for an increase of five centimes per tub. And, so that they should be 
under no illusion, he felt obliged to warn them that the Board of Directors would certainly reject their terms. 

‘And think twice before you do anything silly,’ he said again, uneasy at their silence. 

Out in the hall Pierron made a very low bow while Levaque made a point of putting his cap back on. Maheu was searching for something more to say but once again Etienne gave him a nudge. And 
off they went, accompanied by this ominous silence. The only sound was of the door banging shut behind them. When Mr. Hennebeau came back into the dining-room, he found his guests sitting silent 
and motionless in front of their liqueurs. He quickly briefed Deneulin, whose expression grew even more sombre. Then, as he drank his cold coffee, everyone tried to talk about something else. But the 
Grégoires themselves returned to the subject of the strike and expressed their astonishment that there were no laws preventing the workers from leaving their work. Paul tried to reassure Cécile, saying 
that the gendarmes were on their way. Finally Mrs Hennebeau summoned her servant: ‘Hippolyte, would you open the windows before we go into the drawing-room and let some fresh air in?’ 
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A fortnight had elapsed, and on the Monday of the third week the attendance lists sent to management indicated a further reduction in the number of men working underground. They had been counting 
on a general return to work that morning but because of the Board's intransigence the miners’ resistance was hardening. Le Voreux, Créecceur, Mirou and Madeleine were no longer the only pits out 
on strike; at La Victoire and Feutry-Cantel barely a quarter of the colliers were going down; and even Saint-Thomas was now affected. Gradually the strike was spreading. 
At Le Voreux a heavy silence hung over the pit-yard with that hushed vacancy of a deserted workplace where labour has ceased and life departed. Along the overhead railway, etched against the grey 
December sky, three or four abandoned tubs sat with the mute dejection of mere things. Underneath, between the trestle-supports, the dwindling coal-piles had left the ground bare and black; and the 
stock of timbering stood rotting in the rain. At the canal jetty a half-laden barge lay abandoned, as though dozing on the murky water; while up on the deserted spoil-heap, where decomposing sulphide 
continued to smoke despite the wet, the shafts of a solitary cart rose forlornly into the air. But it was the buildings especially that seemed to be sinking into torpor: the screening-shed with its closed 
shutters, the headgear that had ceased to echo with the rumble of the pit-head beneath, and the boiler-house where the fire-grates had cooled and whose huge chimney now seemed excessively wide 
for the occasional wisp of smoke. The winding-engine was fired up only in the mornings. The stablemen delivered fodder to the horses down the pit, where the sole people working were the deputies, 
miners once more as they endeavoured to prevent the damage to the roads that inevitably occurs when these are no longer properly maintained. From nine o'clock onwards any further maintenance 
work had to be carried out by using the ladders for access. And over these lifeless buildings, wrapped in their black shroud of coal-dust, hung the steam from the drainage-pump as it continued its slow, 
heavy panting, the last vestiges of life in a pit that would be destroyed by flooding if this panting should ever stop. 
Opposite, on its plateau, Village Two Hundred and Forty seemed dead also. The Prefect had hastened from Lille to visit the scene, and gendarmes had patrolled the roads; but with the strikers remaining 
perfectly calm, Prefect and gendarmes alike had decided to return home. Never had the village set a better example throughout the vast plain. The men would sleep all day to avoid going drinking; the 
women rationed their consumption of coffee and became more reasonable, less obsessed with gossip and feuding; and even the gangs of children seemed to understand, so well behaved that they 
ran about barefoot and scrapped without making a noise. The watchword, repeated and passed on from person to person, was simple: there was to be no trouble. 
Nevertheless the Maheus’ house was constantly full of people coming and going. It was here that Etienne, as secretary, had shared out the three thousand francs in the provident fund among the most 
needy families. After that a few hundred francs more had come in from various sources, some as fund contributions and some from collections but their resources were running out now. The miners 
had no money left to carry on the strike, and hunger was staring them in the face. Maigrat had promised everyone a fortnight’s credit but then suddenly changed his mind after the first week and cut off 
supplies. Generally he did what the Company told him, so perhaps they were trying to force the issue by making everyone starve. On top of which he acted like some capricious tyrant, providing or 
withholding bread depending on the looks of the girl the parents had sent for their food; and he was never open for La Maheude, since he bore her a deep grudge and wanted to punish her for the fact 
that he had not yet had Catherine. To make matters even worse the weather was bitterly cold, and the women watched their supply of coal dwindling with the anxious thought that it would not be 
replenished as long as the men refused to go down the pits. As if it were not enough that they were going to die of hunger, they were now going to freeze to death as well. 
The Maheus were already running short of everything. The Levaques could still eat, thanks to a twenty-franc piece lent by Bouteloup. As for the Pierrons, they still had money; but in order to appear as 
destitute as everyone else — in case anyone should ask them for a loan — they bought on credit at Maigrat’s, who would have let La Pieronne have his entire shop if she’d only lift her skirt for him. Since 
Saturday many families had gone to bed without supper. But, as they faced up to the terrible days ahead, not one complaint was heard, and everyone heeded the watchword with steadfast courage. 
Despite everything they had absolute confidence in the outcome, a kind of religious faith, like some nation of zealots blindly offering up the gift of their own selves. They had been promised the new 
dawn of justice, and so they were ready to suffer in the pursuit of universal happiness. Hunger turned their heads, and closed horizons had never opened on to broader vistas for these men and women 
who were drunk on their own deprivation. They beheld before them, as their eyes grew dim with fatigue, the ideal city of their dreams, a city now close at hand and almost real, where the golden age 
had come to pass, where all men were brothers, living and working in the common cause. Nothing could shake their absolute conviction that now at last they were entering its gates. The provident fund 
was exhausted, the Company would not yield, the situation would worsen with each day, and yet still they hoped and still they scoffed at life’s realities. Even if the earth should open up beneath their 
feet, a miracle would surely save them. Such faith took the place of bread and warmed their bellies. When the Maheus, like the others, had downed their thin and watery soup, only too soon digested, 
they would become elated at this dizzying prospect and their minds would fill with ecstatic visions of a better life such as had once caused the early martyrs to be thrown to the lions. 
From this point on Etienne was the undisputed leader. During their evening conversations he was the oracle, and his studies continued to sharpen his judgement and give him firm opinions on all 
issues. He would read all night long, and received more and more letters. He had even begun to subscribe to The Avenger, a socialist paper published in Belgium, and the arrival of this journal, the first 
ever seen in the village, had caused him to be held in exceptional regard among his comrades. With each day that passed he became more and more intoxicated with his growing popularity. To be 
corresponding like this with a wide range of people, to be debating the workers’ future up and down the region, to be giving individual advice to the miners of Le Voreux, and — most especially - to have 
become the centre of things and to feel the world revolving round him, it all served constantly to feed his vanity. Him! The ex-mechanic, the coal-worker with the filthy black hands! He was going up in 
the world, he was becoming one of the detested bourgeois and, without admitting as much to himself, he was beginning to enjoy the pleasures of the intellect and the comforts of easy living. Only one 
thing still gave him pause, the awareness of his lack of a formal education that made him embarrassed and timid the moment he found himself in the presence of anyone in a frock-coat. Though he 
continued to teach himself and read everything he could, his want of method made the process of assimilation very slow, leading eventually to a state of confusion in which he knew things but had not 
understood them. Indeed in some of his more rational moments he had doubts about his mission and feared that he might not after all be the man the world was waiting for. Perhaps it needed a lawyer, 
aman of learning capable of speaking and acting without endangering his comrades’ cause? But he soon rejected the idea and recovered his poise. No, no, they didn’t want lawyers! Crooks, the lot of 
them, using their knowledge to get fat at the people’s expense! It would all turn out as it might but the workers were better off fending for themselves. And once again he would nurse his fond dream of 
becoming the people’s leader: Montsou at his feet, Paris in the misty distance and, who knows, election to the Chamber of Deputies, addressing the Assembly! in its opulent setting? He could just see 
himself there fulminating against an astonished bourgeoisie in the first parliamentary speech ever made by a working man. 
For the past few days Etienne had been in a quandary. Pluchart kept writing letter after letter offering to come to Montsou to raise the strikers’ morale. The idea was to arrange a private meeting that 
Etienne would chair but behind this lay the intention of using the strike to recruit the miners to the International that they had so far regarded with suspicion. Etienne was worried that there might be 
trouble but he would nevertheless have allowed Pluchart to come if Rasseneur had not been so strongly against his intervening. Despite his power and influence Etienne had to reckon with Rasseneur, 
who had served the cause for longer and still had a number of supporters among his customers. And so he was still hesitating, not knowing how to reply. 
That particular Monday, at about four in the afternoon, yet another letter arrived from Lille, just as Etienne was sitting with La Maheude in the downstairs room. Maheu, irritable on account of the 
enforced idleness, had gone fishing: if he was lucky enough to catch a nice fish, below the canal lock, they would sell it and buy bread. Bonnemort and young Jeanlin had recently gone for a walk, to 
try out their new legs, while the little ones had left with Alzire, who spent hours on the spoil-heap scavenging for half-burned cinders. Next to the paltry fire that nobody dared keep going now, La 
Maheude sat with her blouse undone feeding Estelle from a breast which hung down to her stomach. 
When Etienne folded up the letter, she inquired: 
‘Good news? Are they going to send us some money?’ 
He shook his head, and she went on: 
‘| just don’t know how we're going to manage this week ...Still, we'll get through somehow, | expect. It gives you heart, doesn’t it, when you've got right on your side? You know you'll win out in the end.’ 
By now she was in favour of the strike but in a reasonable way. It would have been better to force the Company to deal with them fairly without stopping work. But stopped they had, and they should 
not return until justice was theirs. On that point she was implacable. She'd rather die than appear to have been in the wrong, especially when they actually were in the right! 
‘Oh,’ Etienne burst out, ‘if only we could have a nice cholera epidemic that would wipe out all those Company people who are busy exploiting us!’ 
‘No, no,’ she retorted, ‘you mustn’t wish anyone dead. Anyway, it wouldn't get us very far, others would come along and take their place ...All | ask is that the people we do have to deal with start seeing 
sense. And | expect they will, because there are always some decent people around ...You know | don't hold with all your politics.’ 


And it was true. She was given to blaming him for the vehemence of his language, and she accused him of being aggressive. If people wanted to get paid a fair wage, all well and good; but why bother 
with all these other things, all this stuff about the bourgeoisie and the government? Why get involved in other people’s business when it would only end in tears? And yet she continued to respect him 
for the fact that he never got drunk and that he continued to pay her regularly his forty-five francs for board and lodging. When a man was honest in his dealings, you could forgive him the rest. 
Etienne then talked about the Republic and how it would provide bread for all. But La Maheude shook her head, for she could remember 18482 and what a miserable year that had been, when she and 
Maheu had been left without a penny to their name in the first days of their marriage. In a sad, absent voice she began to reminisce about all the problems they had had, her eyes gazing into space 
and her breast still exposed as her daughter Estelle fell asleep in her lap without letting go. Similarly engrossed, Etienne stared at this enormous breast and its soft whiteness that was so different from 
the ravaged, yellowing skin of her face. 
‘Not a penny,’ she whispered. ‘Not a crumb to eat, and every pit out on strike. The old, old story, in fact, of the poor starving to death. Just like now!’ 
But at that moment the door opened, and they stared in speechless astonishment as Catherine walked in. She had not been seen in the village since the day she ran off with Chaval. She was in such 
a state that she just stood there, mute and trembling, leaving the door open behind her. She had been counting on finding her mother alone, and the sight of Etienne robbed her of the speech she had 
been mentally preparing on the way over. 
‘What the hell are you doing here?’ La Maheude shouted from where she sat. ‘I don’t want anything more to do with you. Just go away.’ 
Catherine struggled for her lines: 
‘I've brought some coffee and sugar, Mum ...| have, for the children ...I've been working extra hours, and | thought they...’ 
From her pockets she produced a pound of coffee and a pound of sugar that she ventured to place on the table. She had been tormented by the thought of everyone being on strike at Le Voreux while 
she continued to work at Jean-Bart, and this was all she had been able to think of as a way of helping her parents out, on the pretext of being concerned for the children. But her kindness failed to 
disarm her mother, who retorted: 
‘You'd have done better to stay and earn something here, instead of bringing us treats.’ 
She now poured out all her pent-up abuse, throwing in Catherine's face all the things that she had been saying about her for the past month. Getting involved with a man and her only sixteen, and 
running off like that when her family hadn't a penny! You’d have to be the most unnatural of daughters to do such a thing. One could forgive a stupid mistake but no mother could ever forget a dirty trick 
like that. And it wasn’t as if they'd kept her on a tight leash either! No, not at all, she’d been as free as the air to come and go as she pleased. All they'd asked was that she came home at night. 
‘Eh? What's got into you? At your age?” 
Catherine stood motionless beside the table, hanging her head and listening. Her thin, girlish body quivered from head to toe, and she tried to blurt out a reply: ‘Oh, if the decision was left to me ...As 
if | enjoyed any of it ...It's him. What he wants | have to want too, don’t |? Because he’s stronger than me. It’s as simple as that ...Who knows why things turn out like they do? Anyway, what's done is 
done, there’s no going back. As soon him as another now. He'll just have to marry me.’ 
She was defending herself but in an un-rebellious sort of way, with the meek resignation of the young girl who has to submit to the male from an early age. Wasn't that the way of things? She’d never 
imagined anything else: raped behind the spoil-heap, a mother at sixteen, and then a life of wretched poverty together — if her lover married her, that was. And if she blushed with shame and trembled 
in this way, it was only because she was so upset at being treated like a whore in front of this young man whose presence overwhelmed her and made her feel such despair. Etienne, meanwhile, had 
got up and pretended to see to the fire, so as to keep out of the row. But their eyes met, and he found her pale and exhausted-looking, though pretty all the same, with those bright eyes of hers 
surrounded by a face that was gradually turning brown; and a strange feeling came over him, a sense that his resentment had all gone and that he simply wanted her to be happy with this man she had 
preferred to him. He still felt the need to look after her, and he wanted to go to Montsou and force the man to treat her properly. But she saw only pity in this continuing tenderness and took his staring 
as a sign of disdain. And she felt such a constriction in her heart that she choked on her words and could stammer out no further excuses. ‘Yes, that’s right. You’d much better hold your tongue,’ La 
Maheude continued mercilessly. ‘If you’re here to stay, then come in. If not, clear off, and you can count yourself lucky that I've got my hands full at the minute, otherwise by now you'd have got a good 
kick you know where.’ 
Almost as if this threat had suddenly been carried out, Catherine received a violent kick full in the buttocks that left her reeling with pain and shock. It was Chaval, who had burst in through the open 
door and lashed out at her with his foot like some crazed beast. He had been watching her from outside for the last minute or so. 
‘You whore!’ he screamed. ‘I followed you. | knew bloody well you came here for a good fuck! And so you pay him, do you? Treating him to the coffee you've bought with my money!” 
La Maheude and Etienne were so astonished that they did not move as Chaval waved his arms about like a madman and tried to chase Catherine towards the door. 
‘Get the bloody hell out of here!’ 
As she cowered in a corner of the room, he turned on her mother: 
‘And a fine job you do, keeping watch for her while your slut of a daughter is lying upstairs with her legs in the air.’ 
Eventually, having grabbed Catherine by the wrist, he started shaking her and trying to drag her outside. In the doorway he turned once more towards La Maheude, who was still unable to move from 
her chair. She had quite forgotten to cover her breast. Estelle had fallen asleep with her face buried in her mother’s woollen skirt; and the enormous, naked breast just hung there, like the udder of 
some particularly productive cow. 
‘And when the daughter's away, it's the mother that gets screwed!’ screamed Chaval. ‘That's right! Go on! Show that bastard of a lodger what you've got. Any old piece of meat will do him!’ 
At that, Etienne was ready to hit Chaval. He had been afraid that a fight might destroy the atmosphere of calm in the village, and this had kept him from snatching Catherine out of the man’s hands. But 
now it was his turn to be furious, and the two men stood face to face, with blood in their eyes. Theirs was an ancient hatred, a long, unspoken, jealous rivalry, and it burst into the open. This time one 
of them would have to pay. 
‘Watch yourself!’ Etienne spluttered through clenched teeth. ‘I'll soon sort you out,’ 
‘Just you try!’ answered Chaval. 
They stared at each other for a few seconds longer, standing so close that each could feel the other's hot breath burning into his face. Then Catherine took hold of her lover's hand and pleaded with 
him to leave. And she dragged him away from the village, running by his side without a backward glance. 
‘What an animal!’ Etienne muttered under his breath, slamming the door. He was shaking with anger so much that he had to sit down again. 
Opposite him, La Maheude had still not moved. She waved her hand dismissively, and an awkward silence followed, heavy with their unspoken thoughts. Etienne could not keep his eyes off her breast, 
and its lava-flow of white flesh disturbed him with its dazzling brightness. Yes, she was forty and her figure had gone — every bit the trusty female who has had too many children — but many a man still 
desired her broad, solid frame and the long, full face that had once been beautiful. Slowly and calmly she had grasped her breast with both hands and replaced it under her blouse. A corner of pink 
flesh refused to disappear, so she pressed it back with her finger and buttoned herself up. And she became once more the frump in her old, loose-fitting jacket, dressed in black from head to foot. 
‘He's a pig,’ she said finally. ‘Only a filthy pig could think such disgusting things ...Not that | bloody care! It wasn’t worth wasting my breath on him.’ 
Then she looked Etienne in the eye and said frankly: 
‘| have my faults all right but that’s not one of them ...Only two men have ever laid a finger on me, a putter long ago, when | was fifteen, and then Maheu. If he'd left me like the first one, God knows 
what might have happened to me. Not that I’m boasting about being faithful either. If people behave themselves, it’s often because they haven't had a chance not to ...But I’m just saying how it is, and 
there are some women round here who couldn't say the same, could they?’ 
‘That's true enough,’ replied Etienne, getting to his feet. 
And off he went, while La Maheude decided to relight the fire and pulled two chairs together to set the sleeping Estelle down on them. If Maheu had managed to catch a fish and sell it, they might have 
some soup after all. 
Outside night was already falling, and Etienne walked along in the freezing cold, his bowed head full of black thoughts. He no longer felt anger against Chaval nor pity for the poor girl he was treating 
so badly. The brutal scene was gradually fading to a blur as his mind was recalled to the prospect of everyone else’s suffering and the terrible reality of their poverty. What he saw was a village without 
bread, a village of women and children who would go to bed hungry that night, a whole community straining to keep up the struggle on an empty stomach. And the doubt that sometimes overcame him 
now returned amid the awful melancholy of the dusk and tortured him with misgivings that were stronger than any he had known. What a terrifying responsibility he was taking on! Was he going to drive 
them still further, make them pursue their stubborn resistance despite the fact that the money and credit were all gone? And how would it all end if no help came, if hunger were to get the better of their 
courage? Suddenly he could see how it would be, the full calamity: children dying, mothers sobbing, while the men, starved and gaunt, went back down the pits. And on he walked, stumbling over the 
stones in his path, consumed with unbearable anguish at the thought that the Company would win and that he would have brought disaster upon his comrades. 
When he looked up, he found himself outside Le Voreux. The dark, hulking mass of its buildings seemed to be settling lower in the gathering darkness. In the middle of the deserted yard, large, 
motionless shadows crowded the space, lending it the air of an abandoned fortress. When the winding-engine stopped, the place seemed to give up its soul. At this hour of the night there was not a 
sign of life anywhere, no lantern shining, not even a voice; and within the vast nothingness that the pit had become, even the sound of the drainage-pump seemed to issue from some mysterious, far- 
away place, like the gasps of a dying man. 
As Etienne gazed at the scene, his pulse began to quicken. The workers might be starving but the Company was eating into its millions. Why should it necessarily prove the stronger in this war between 
labour and money? Whatever happened, victory would cost it dear. They would see afterwards who counted the greater number of casualties. Once more he felt a lust for battle, a fierce desire to put 
an end to their wretched poverty once and for all, even at the price of death. The whole village might just as well perish straight away if the only alternative was to die one by one of famine and injustice. 
He recalled things from his ill-digested reading, instances of people setting fire to their own town in order to halt the enemy and vague stories about mothers saving their children from slavery by 
smashing their skulls on the ground, and men starving themselves to death rather than eat the bread of tyrants. His spirits soared and his black thoughts began to glow with the warm cheer of optimism, 
banishing all doubt and making him ashamed of his momentary cowardice. And as his confidence returned, so did his swelling pride, bearing him up on a wave of joy at being the leader, at seeing men 
and women ready to sacrifice themselves in the execution of his orders, and he was consumed with his ever-evolving dream of the power he would enjoy on the night of victory. He could see it all now, 
the moment of simple grandeur as he refused to take the reins of power and, as their master, handed authority back to the people. 
But he was roused with a start by the voice of Maheu, who told him of his good fortune in catching a superb trout and selling it for three francs. They would have their soup. Etienne told Maheu to return 
to the village on his own, that he would be along later. Then he went and sat at a table in the Advantage, waiting for a customer to leave before telling Rasseneur firmly that he intended to write and tell 
Pluchart to come at once. He had made up his mind: he was going to organize a private meeting, for victory seemed assured if the colliers of Montsou would join the International en masse. 
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The meeting was fixed for the following Thursday at two o'clock in the Jolly Fellow, the bar run by Widow Desire. She was outraged by the suffering being inflicted on her children and was in permanent 
high dudgeon about the situation, especially since people had stopped coming to her bar. She had never known less thirst during a strike, the heavy drinkers having shut themselves away at home for 
fear of disobeying the order to stay out of trouble. The result was that the main street of Montsou, once seething with people during the ducasse, now lay gloomily silent, a place of desolation. With no 
more beer running off the counters or out of people’s bladders, the gutters were dry. The only thing to be seen along the road outside Casimir’s bar and the Progress was the pale faces of the landladies 
anxiously looking out for approaching customers; while in Montsou itself the whole row of bars and taverns was deserted, from Lenfant’s at one end past Piquette’s and the Severed Head to Tison’s at 
the other. Only the Saint-Eloi, where the deputies went, was still serving the occasional beer. Even the Volcano was empty, and its ladies unemployed, bereft of takers, even though they would have 
cut their price from ten sous to five, since times were hard. It was as though someone had died and broken everyone’s heart. 
‘God damn it!’ Widow Desire had exclaimed, slapping both hands on her thighs. ‘It’s all the fault of the men in blue. | don’t care if they do put me in bloody prison. I'll soon show ‘em!’ 
For her all representatives of authority, like all bosses, were ‘the men in blue’, a term of general abuse in which she included all enemies of the people. Therefore she had accepted Etienne’s request 
with delight: her entire establishment was at the miners’ disposal, they could use the dance-hall at no charge, and she would send out the invitations herself if that was what the law required. Anyway, 
so much the better if the law wasn’t happy! She’d like to see a long face on it! The next day Etienne brought her fifty letters to sign that he had got copied by neighbours in the village who were able to 
write; and then they sent the letters off to all the mines, to the men who had been part of the deputation and to others they were sure of. The ostensible agenda was to discuss whether or not to continue 
the strike; but in reality they would be coming to hear Pluchart, and they were relying on him to give a speech that would lead to people joining the International en masse. 
On Thursday morning Etienne was getting worried because his old foreman had still not arrived, having sent a message promising to be there by Wednesday evening. What could have happened? He 
was disappointed that he wouldn’t be able to have a word with him in private before the meeting to discuss how they were going to proceed. By nine o'clock Etienne was already in Montsou, thinking 
that perhaps Pluchart had gone straight there without stopping at Le Voreux. 


‘No, | haven't seen your friend yet,’ said Widow Desire. ‘But everything's ready. Come and see.’ 

She led him into the dance-hall. The decorations were still the same: on the ceiling the streamers holding up a wreath of paper flowers, and along the walls the line of gold cardboard shields bearing 
the names of saints. But the stage for the musicians had been replaced by a table and three chairs set in one corner, and benches had been arranged in diagonal rows across the rest of the room. 
‘Perfect, declared Etienne. 

‘And just make yourself at home, you understand,’ Widow Desire went on. ‘Make as much noise as you please ...And if the men in blue try to come in, it'll be over my dead body!’ 

Despite his anxiety he could not help smiling at the sight of her. How could one embrace such a vast woman, when one of her breasts alone was more than enough for any man; which was why people 
said that she had started having her six weekday lovers two at a time, so they could help each other with the task. 

To Etienne’s surprise Rasseneur and Souvarine walked in; and as Widow Desire departed and left the three of them alone in the large empty hall, he exclaimed: 

‘You're early, aren't you?’ 

Souvarine had worked the night shift at Le Voreux — the mechanics were not on strike - and had come out of simple curiosity. As for Rasseneur, he had been looking ill at ease for the past two days, 
and his big round face had lost its ready smile. 

‘Pluchart’s not here yet, Etienne went on. ‘I’m extremely worried.’ 

Rasseneur looked away and mumbled: 

‘I'm not surprised. | don’t think he'll be coming.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

Then Rasseneur made up his mind and, looking Etienne in the eye, announced defiantly: 

‘Because |, too, wrote him a letter, if you must know, and asked him not to come ...That’s right. It seems to me we ought to handle these things on our own and not go bringing strangers into it.’ 
Etienne was beside himself, trembling with rage as he stared at his comrade and stammered: 

‘You didn’t! You can’t have!’ 

‘| certainly can — and | did. And as you know, it’s not that | don’t trust Pluchart either! He’s a clever one all right, and solid with it, someone you can count on ...But the point is | don’t give a damn about 
all these fancy ideas of yours! All this stuff about politics and the government, | just don’t give a tuppenny damn. What | want is better treatment for the miners. | worked down the mine for twenty years, 
and | promised myself — after all that sweat and toil just to end up poor and exhausted the whole time — that I'd try and make things better, somehow, for the poor buggers that are still down there. And 
all | can say is, you'll get nowhere with all this bloody nonsense of yours, all you'll succeed in doing is making the worker's lot even more bloody miserable than it already is ...When he’s finally so 
hungry that he’s forced to go back, they'll just make things worse for him. That'll be his reward. The Company'll kick him while he’s down, and kick him hard, like a dog being put back in its kennel after 
it's got out ...And that’s what | want to prevent! Understood?’ 

As he stood there foursquare on his stout legs, belly out, he began to raise his voice. Here was the patient man of reason speaking his mind in plain language, and the words just poured out of him 
without his even having to think about them. Didn't they realise it was just plain daft to think you could change the world overnight, to think the workers could take the place of the bosses and share out 
the cash as if it were an apple or something. It would take an eternity before that ever happened, and even then! If it was miracles they were after, forget it! The only sensible thing to do if they didn’t 
want to end up with a bloody nose was to keep their eye on the real issue, to take every opportunity that presented itself to demand reforms that were possible, things that would actually improve the 
worker's lot. If it was left to him, he had no doubt he could get the Company to bring in better working conditions; whereas with everyone digging their heels in like this, they were all going to bloody die, 
thank you very much! 

Speechless with indignation, Etienne had let him go on. But now he shouted: 

‘Christ Almighty! Have you got no feelings at all?’ 

For a moment he was on the verge of hitting him; but to stop himself he walked off, taking his fury out on the benches as he cleared a path through the hall. 

‘You might at least shut the door, you two,’ observed Souvarine. ‘We don’t need everyone to hear.’ 

After going to shut it himself, he came back and sat down quietly on one of the chairs by the table. He had rolled a cigarette and now sat watching the two men with the usual gentle, intelligent look in 
his eyes and a thin, pursed smile on his lips. 

‘You can get as cross as you like,’ Rasseneur continued evenly, ‘but it won’t get us anywhere. | used to think you were sensible. That was a good idea of yours to get the comrades to keep out of 
trouble, making them stay at home like that, using your influence to maintain law and order. But now you're all set to land them in it!’ 

After each trip across the hall Etienne would return to where Rasseneur was standing, grab him by the shoulders and shake him, screaming in his face with each reply: 

‘Bloody hell! | do want us to keep out of trouble. Yes, | did impose discipline on them! And yes, | am still telling them to stay calm. But only just as long as people don’t walk all over us ...Good for you 
if you can stay all calm and collected. There are times when | feel as though my head’s going to blow off.’ 

Now it was his turn to speak his mind. He laughed at his earlier idealism, his schoolboy vision of a brave new world in which justice would reign and men would be brothers. But the one way to make 
sure that men were at each other’s throats until the end of time was to sit back and wait for things to happen. No! You had to get involved, otherwise injustice would never end and the rich would forever 
be sucking the blood of the poor. Which was why he couldn't forgive himself for having once been stupid enough to advocate keeping politics out of the ‘social question’. He knew nothing then, whereas 
he had since read things, studied things. His ideas had matured now, and he liked to think that he had a system which would work. Nevertheless he explained it badly, in a muddle of statements which 
bore the trace of all the theories he had encountered and abandoned along the way. At the centre was still the idea put forward by Karl Marx: capital was the result of theft, and labour had the duty and 
the right to recover this stolen wealth. As to putting this into practice, Etienne had at first been seduced, like Proudhon, by the attractions of mutual credit, of one vast clearing bank that would cut out 
all the middlemen; then it had been Lassalle’s idea of co-operative societies,1 funded by the State that would gradually transform the earth into one great big industrial city, and he had been wildly in 
favour of this until the day he was finally put off by the problem of controls; and recently he had been coming round to collectivism that called for the means of production to be returned into the ownership 
of the collective. But this was all still somewhat vague, and he couldn't quite see how to achieve this new goal, prevented as he was by scruples of humanity and common sense from enjoying the 
fanatic’s ability to advance ideas with uncompromising conviction. For the moment his line was simply that what they had to do first was take power. Afterwards they'd see. 

‘But what on earth’s got into you? Why have you gone over to the bourgeois?’ Etienne continued angrily, as he returned once more to confront Rasseneur. ‘You used to say it yourself: things can’t go 
on like this!’ 

Rasseneur flushed slightly. 

‘Yes, that’s what | used to say. And if things do get rough, you'll soon see that I’m no more of a coward than the next man ...Only | refuse to support people who are busy making matters worse so they 
can exploit the situation.’ 

It was Etienne’s turn to colour. The two men had stopped shouting, and there was now bittemess and ill-will in their cold hostility. Antagonism breeds extremism, and it was turning one into the zealous 
revolutionary and the other into an excessive advocate of caution, taking them beyond what they really thought and forcing them to adopt positions of which they then became prisoners. And the 
expression on Souvarine’s fair, girlish face as he listened to them was one of silent disdain, the crushing contempt of one who is ready to sacrifice his own life, anonymously, without even the glory of 
being a martyr. 

‘That's aimed at me, | suppose?’ Etienne inquired. ‘Jealous, are you?’ 

‘Jealous of what?’ Rasseneur retorted. ‘I’m not claiming to be anyone special. I’m not the one trying to create a branch of the International at Montsou just so he can be secretary of it.’ 

Etienne was about to interrupt but Rasseneur forestalled him: 

‘Admit it! You don’t give a damn about the International. You just want to be our leader and play the educated gentleman who corresponds with the wonderful Federal Council for the North Department.’ 
There was silence. Etienne quivered: 

‘Very well, then ...| thought I'd been careful not to act out of turn. I’ve always consulted you, because | knew you'd been involved in the struggle here long before | came. But no, since you obviously 
can’t stand to work with anyone else, | shall now act alone ...And | can tell you for a start that this meeting’s going to go ahead, with or without Pluchart, and that the comrades will join whether you like 
it or not.’ 

‘Oh, will they?’ Rasseneur muttered under his breath. ‘We'll soon see about that ...You'll have to persuade them to pay their subscription first.’ 

‘Not at all. The International lets men on strike defer their subscription. We can pay later. But it will come to our aid immediately.’ 

With this Rasseneur lost his temper: 

‘Fine. We'll see, then ...I’m coming to this meeting of yours, and I’m going to speak. These are my friends, and I’m not going to let you turn their heads. I'll show them where their real interests lie. And 
then we'll see who they intend to listen to. Me, who they've known this past thirty years, or you, who's made a bloody mess of everything in less than one ...No, that’s enough. Not another bloody word. 
This time it’s to the death.’ 

And out he went, slamming the door behind him. The paper streamers shook beneath the ceiling, and the gold-coloured shields bounced against the walls. Then a heavy silence fell in the large hall. 
Souvarine was still sitting at the table, quietly smoking. Etienne paced up and down for a moment in silence, and then out it poured. Was it his fault if the men were deserting that fat, lazy bastard and 
siding with him now? He hadn't set out to be popular, he didn’t really even know how it had come about, why everyone in the village looked on him as a friend, why the miners trusted him, why he had 
such power over them at present. He was indignant at the accusation that he was making matters worse so as to further his ambitions, and he thumped his chest by way of protesting solidarity with his 
brothers. 

Suddenly he stopped in front of Souvarine and said loudly: 

‘You know, if | thought a friend of mine was going to lose so much as a single drop of blood over this, I'd emigrate to America this very minute.’ 

Souvarine shrugged, and his lips parted once more in a thin smile: 

‘Oh, blood,’ he said softly. ‘What does that matter? It's good for the soil.’ 

Etienne began to calm down and went and sat opposite Souvarine, propping his elbows on the table. He was unnerved by his fair complexion and those dreamy eyes that would occasionally turn red 
and assume a look of wild savagery. In some curious way they seemed to sap his will. Without his comrade even needing to speak, indeed overpowered by his very silence, Etienne felt as though he 
were gradually being absorbed by him. 

‘Look here,’ he said, ‘what would you do if you were in my position? Aren't | right to want to make things happen? ...And joining the International is the best thing for us, isn’t it?” 

Souvarine slowly exhaled a cloud of cigarette smoke and then replied with his favourite word: 

‘Nonsense. All nonsense. But for the moment it’s better than nothing. What's more, that International of theirs will soon be on the move. He’s taking a hand in it now.’ 

He had spoken the word in a hushed voice and with an expression of religious fervour on his face as he glanced towards the east. He was talking about the Master, about Bakunin, the exterminator.2 
‘He’s the only one who can deliver the real hammer-blow,’ Souvarine continued, ‘whereas these intellectuals of yours with all their talk of gradual change are just cowards ...Under his leadership the 
International will have crushed the old order within three years.’ 

Etienne was listening with rapt attention. He was longing to learn more, to understand this cult of destruction that Souvarine only rarely and darkly referred to, as though he wanted to keep its mysteries 
for himself. 

‘So, come on then ...What exactly is your objective?’ 

‘To destroy everything ...No more nations, no more governments, no more property, no more God or religion.’ 

‘| see. But where does that lead?’ 

‘To community in its basic, unstructured form, to a new world order, to a new beginning in everything.’ 

‘And how is it to be done? How are you planning to go about it?” 

‘By fire, sword and poison. The criminal is the real hero, the avenger of the people, the revolutionary in action, and not just someone who trots out phrases he’s learned from books. What we need is a 
whole succession of horrific attacks that will terrify those in power and rouse the people from their slumber.’ 

While he spoke, Souvarine presented an awesome sight. As though in the grip of an ecstatic vision, he almost levitated from his chair; a mystic flame shone from his pale eyes, and his delicate hands 
clenched the edge of the table as though they would crush it. Etienne watched him, afraid, remembering some of the things Souvarine had semi-confided in him about the Tsar's palaces being mined, 


and police chiefs being hunted to their deaths like wild boar, and how a mistress of his, the only woman he had ever loved, had been hanged one rainy morning in Moscow while he stood in the crowd 
and kissed her goodbye with his eyes. 

‘No, no,’ said Etienne under his breath, waving his hand as though to banish these appalling scenes. ‘We aren’t that desperate here yet. Murder? Arson? Never. It’s monstrous and unjust. The comrades 
would soon get their hands on whoever did it and strangle them!’ 

In any case he still didn’t understand. There was something in his blood that made him reject this dark prospect of global destruction, of a world where everything was scythed down like a field of rye. 
What would happen afterwards? How would the peoples of the earth rise again? He wanted to know. 

‘Explain to me what you have in mind. The rest of us want to know where we’re headed.’ 

Then, with that dreamy, distant look in his eye again, Souvarine quietly concluded: 

‘Any rational analysis of the future is criminal, because it prevents things from being simply destroyed. It impedes the Revolution.’ 

That made Etienne laugh, despite the fact that it also sent shivers down his spine. For the rest he readily acknowledged the good sense in some of these ideas that attracted him by their terrifying 
simplicity. But it would hand the advantage to Rasseneur if they were to tell the comrades this sort of thing. They had to be practical. 

Widow Desire came in to offer them some lunch. They accepted and went through to the bar area that was closed off from the hall during the week by a sliding partition. 

When they had finished their omelette and cheese, Souvarine wanted to leave; and when Etienne tried to make him stay, he said: 

‘What's the point? To listen to you all talking nonsense? ...I've heard enough for one day, thanks!’ 

He departed with his customary air of quiet determination, a cigarette between his lips. 
Etienne was becoming increasingly worried. It was now one o'clock: clearly Pluchart was going to let him down. By half past one the delegates began to appear, and he had to receive them because 
he wanted to vet them as they entered in case the Company had sent its usual spies along. He examined each letter of invitation and scrutinized each man carefully as he came past, although in fact 
many were able to get in without the letter since if he knew them already they were automatically allowed in. At the stroke of two he saw Rasseneur arrive and go to the bar, where he took his time 
finishing his pipe and talking to people. This impudent show of unflappability succeeded in irritating him, especially as one or two humorists had turned up just for the laugh, such as Zachary, Mouquet 
and some others. This bunch didn’t care a jot about the strike and just found it hilarious to have nothing to do; and as they sat at their tables spending their last few coins on a glass of beer, they sneered 
and made fun of the comrades who were seriously committed to the strike, and who walked away, determined to hold their tongues despite their annoyance. 

Another quarter of an hour went by. The men in the hall were growing restive. Eventually, having given up hope, Etienne braced himself for action. And he was just about to enter the hall when Widow 
Desire shouted from the front entrance where she had been keeping a lookout: 

‘Wait, your gentleman's here!’ 

It was indeed Pluchart. He arrived in a carriage drawn by a broken-down nag. At once he jumped down on to the road, a thin, foppish-looking man with a disproportionately large, square head, and 
wearing the Sunday best of a well-to-do artisan beneath his black woollen coat. It was five years since he had last touched a metalworker’s file, and he took great care of his appearance, his hair 
especially, as well as great pride in his skills as an orator; but manual labour had left him stiff in the joints, and the nails on his large hands had not grown back after all the metalwork. As someone who 
liked to keep busy, he served his ambitions by criss-crossing the region in the relentless diffusion of his political ideas. 

‘Now don’t be angry!’ he said, forestalling any question or reproach. ‘Yesterday | had a lecture at Preuilly in the morning and a meeting at Valengay in the evening. Today it was lunch in Marchiennes, 
with Sauvagnat ...And then | finally managed to get a cab. I’m exhausted, just listen to my voice. But never mind, | shall speak just the same.’ 

He had reached the door of the Jolly Fellow when he suddenly remembered something. 

‘Heavens! | nearly forgot the membership cards! Right fools we'd look!’ 

He returned to the cab that the coachman was now backing into a shed, removed a small black wooden chest from the baggage compartment and tucked it under his arm before walking back. 

A beaming Etienne followed after him while Rasseneur, at a loss, didn’t even venture to hold out his hand. But already Pluchart had grasped it and was making passing reference to his letter. What a 
funny thing to suggest! Not hold the meeting? You should always hold a meeting if you could. Widow Desire asked if she could get him anything but he declined. No need! He could speak without 
having a drink first. But time was pressing, he wanted to make it to Joiselle that evening and sort things out with Legoujeux. And so the whole group entered the hall together. Maheu and Levaque, 
arriving late, followed them in. The door was locked so that they could ‘make themselves at home’ that had the laughter-merchants guffawing even louder when Zachary asked Mouquet at the top of 
his voice if this meant they were all going to get a screw. 

A hundred or so miners were waiting on the benches in the stuffy hall, where the warm odours remaining from the most recent dance rose from the wooden floor. People were whispering and turning 
round in their seats as the new arrivals came and occupied the empty places. They eyed the gentleman from Lille, whose frock-coat surprised and unsettled them. 

But immediately Etienne moved that a committee be appointed. He proposed some names, and others raised their hands in approval. Pluchart was elected chairman, and as his assistants they chose 
Maheu and Etienne himself. Chairs were moved around, and the committee took up position. They lost the chairman for a moment but he had only disappeared under the table to stow the wooden 
chest that he had been hanging on to until then. When he resurfaced, he banged his fist gently on the table to call the meeting to order; and then, in a hoarse voice, he began: 

‘Citizens...’ 

A small side-door opened, and he had to pause. It was Widow Desire, who had gone round by the kitchen and brought back six glasses of beer on a tray. 

‘Don't mind me,’ she whispered. ‘Talking makes a man thirsty.’ 

Maheu took the tray and Pluchart was able to continue. He said how touched he was to receive such a warm welcome from the workers of Montsou, and he apologized for being late, telling them about 
his sore throat and how tired he was. Then he gave way to Citizen Rasseneur, who had asked for the floor. 

Rasseneur had already taken up position beside the table, next to the beers. He had turned a chair round to use it as a rostrum. He seemed very emotional, and cleared his throat before launching 
forth in a loud voice: 

‘Comrades...’ 

The reason for his influence over the colliers lay in the ease with which he spoke and the genial way he could go on talking to them for hours on end and never flagged. He didn’t attempt any hand 
gestures but just plodded smilingly on, drowning them in his words until they were all so dazed that to a man they would shout: ‘Yes, yes, it’s true, you’re right!’ Yet that day, from the moment he opened 
his mouth, he had sensed an unspoken hostility. And so he proceeded cautiously, confining himself to saying how they must continue the strike, waiting for the applause before he attacked the 
International. Yes, indeed, honour meant that they could not yield to the Company’s demands; and yet what suffering, what suffering, what terrible times lay ahead if they had to hold out much longer! 
And without explicitly calling for an end to the strike, he set about weakening their resolve, painting a picture of starving villages and asking where the supporters of the strike were hoping to find the 
resources with which to continue. Three or four friends tried to show their support but this only accentuated the cold silence of the remainder and the growing irritation and disapproval with which his 
speech was being received. Then, despairing of winning them over, he lost his temper and started predicting disaster if they allowed their heads to be turned by strangers who had come to agitate. By 
now two thirds of the men were on their feet, angrily trying to shut him up if all he was going to do was insult them and treat them like naughty children. But on he went despite the uproar, taking repeated 
swigs of beer and shouting that no man alive could stop him doing his duty! 

Pluchart had stood up. Having no bell, he banged loudly on the table and repeated in a strangled voice: 

‘Citizens! Citizens!’ 

Eventually he managed to restore some order and put the matter to the meeting that voted to withdraw Rasseneur’s right to speak. Those delegates who had represented the different pits during the 
talks with Mr. Hennebeau gave the lead, and the rest of the men, their heads full of all the new ideas and goaded to a frenzy by hunger, followed. The result of the vote was a foregone conclusion. 
‘It’s all right for you, you bastard. You've got food!’ screamed Levaque, shaking his fist at Rasseneur. 

Etienne had leaned over behind Pluchart to calm Maheu, who had gone very red in the face in his fury at the hypocrisy of Rasseneur’s speech. 

‘Citizens,’ said Pluchart. ‘Allow me to say something.’ 

There was complete silence. He spoke. His voice sounded hoarse and strained but with his busy schedule he was used to it: laryngitis was all part of the programme. Gradually he began to increase 
the volume, and some touching sounds he made. With arms spread wide and shoulders dipping to the rhythm of his phrasing, he displayed a preacher's eloquence, dropping his voice at the end of 
each sentence to a kind of religious hush and gradually convincing his listeners by the insistence of his rolling cadence. 

He delivered his set speech on how marvellous the International was and the benefits it could provide, for this was how he usually chose to present it at venues where he was speaking for the first time. 
He explained how its aim was the emancipation of the workers, and he described its grandiose structure, with the commune at the bottom, then the province, above that the nation, and lastly, at the 
very summit, humanity in general. His arms moved slowly through the air, piling level upon level and constructing the vast cathedral of the future. Then he spoke about how the organization was run: 
he read out its statutes, talked about the congresses, drew attention to the way the scope of its activities was growing, how its agenda had moved beyond the debate about pay and was now focused 
on dissolving social distinctions and abolishing the very notion of a wage-earning class. No more nationalities! The workers of the world united in the common pursuit of justice, sweeping away the dead 
wood of the bourgeoisie and finally creating the free society in which he who works not, reaps not! He was now bellowing, and his breath set the streamers fluttering beneath the smoke-stained ceiling, 
itself so low that it magnified the sound of his voice. 

Heads began to nod in waves of unison. One or two men called out: 

‘That's the way! ...We’re with youl’ 

Pluchart went on. Within three years they would have conquered the world. And he listed the countries that had been conquered already. People everywhere were rushing to join. No new religion had 
ever made so many converts so quickly. Later, once they were the masters, it would be their turn to lay down the law, and then the bosses could have a taste of their own medicine for once. 

‘Yes! Yes! ... The bosses can go down the pits!’ 

He motioned to them to be silent. Now he was coming to the question of strikes. In principle he was against them: they took too long to have an effect and in fact just made life worse for the workers. 
Things would be better arranged in future but for the moment - and when there was just no other way — you had to accept them, because at least they had the merit of disrupting capitalism. And in that 
kind of situation, as he pointed out, the International could be a godsend for strikers. He gave examples: one from Paris, when the bronze-founders went on strike and the bosses had met all their 
demands immediately because they were terrified at the news that the International was sending aid; another from the London branch that had saved the miners at one colliery by paying for the 
repatriation of a team of Belgian pitmen brought over by the mine-owner. You had only to join and the companies started running scared, and that way the workers became part of labour’s great army, 
ready to die for one another rather than remain the slaves of capitalist society. 

He was interrupted by applause. He mopped his forehead with his handkerchief, refusing the glass of beer that Maheu wanted to pass him. When he tried to continue, he was prevented by further 
applause. 

‘That should do it? he said quickly to Etienne. ‘They've heard enough ...Quick! The cards!’ 

He had dived under the table and soon re-emerged with the little black chest. 

‘Citizens!’ he shouted above the noise, ‘here are the membership cards. If your delegates will come forward, | will give them some to hand round ...We can settle up later.’ 

Rasseneur rushed forward and started protesting again. Etienne for his part was getting worried because he, too, had a speech to make. There was complete chaos. Levaque was punching the air, 
ready for a fight. Maheu was on his feet saying something that nobody could hear a word of. And as the uproar increased, dust rose from the floor, the dust of dances past, fouling the air with the reek 
of pit-boys and putters. Suddenly the side-door opened, and Widow Desire stood there, her stomach and bust filling the doorway as she boomed: ‘Quiet, for God’s sake! ... The men in blue are here.’ 
The local superintendent had turned up, rather belatedly, with the intention of breaking up the meeting and reporting the matter to his superiors. He was accompanied by four gendarmes. For the 
previous five minutes Widow Desire had been trying to delay them on her doorstep, telling them that it was her house and she had a perfect right to invite what friends she pleased. But then they had 
pushed their way in, so she had hurried to come and warn her brood. ‘You'd better come this way,’ she continued. ‘There’s a bloody gendarme watching the yard. But don’t worry, you can get out into 
the alley through my woodshed ...Get a move on for heaven's sake!’ 

Already the superintendent was banging his fist on the main door to the hall; and since no one was opening it, he was threatening to break it down. He must have had inside information because he 
was shouting that the meeting was illegal on account of the fact that a large number of miners present had no letter of invitation. Inside the hall confusion mounted. They couldn't leave just like that, 
they hadn't even voted yet, neither about joining the International nor about continuing the strike. Everybody was trying to speak at once. Eventually the chairman hit on the idea of voting by acclamation. 
Hands shot up, and the delegates hastily declared that they were joining on behalf of their absent comrades. Thus did the ten thousand miners of Montsou become members of the International. 


Meanwhile the rout had begun. To cover their retreat Widow Desire had gone over to stand with her back to the main door, and she could feel the police slamming their rifle-butts into it behind her. The 
miners were clambering over the benches and streaming out through the kitchen and woodshed one after another. Rasseneur was one of the first to disappear, followed by Levaque, who had completely 
forgotten how he had insulted him earlier and was now hoping to cadge a beer, just to steady his nerves. Etienne, having grabbed the little chest, was waiting behind with Pluchart and Maheu, for whom 
it was a point of honour to be the last out. Just as they were leaving, the lock finally gave, and the superintendent found himself in the presence of Widow Desire and the further obstacle of her stomach 
and bust. ‘A lot of good that’s done you, smashing the place up like this,’ she said. ‘You can see perfectly well there’s nobody here!’ The superintendent was of the ponderous sort: he disliked fuss and 
simply warned her that if she weren’t careful, he’d lock her up. And off he went to make his report, taking the four gendarmes with him, while Zachary and Mouquet jeered at them, so impressed by 
their comrades’ clever escape that they were not afraid to mock the arm of the law. Outside in the alleyway Etienne broke into a run, despite the encumbrance of the wooden chest, and the others 
followed. He suddenly remembered Pierron and asked why they hadn’t seen him. Maheu, running beside him, replied that he’d been ill: a convenient illness, too, otherwise known as the fear of being 
implicated. They tried to persuade Pluchart to stay for a while but, without breaking step, he told them that he must be off at once to Joiselle, where Legoujeux was waiting for instructions. So they 
shouted goodbye as they continued to race through Montsou as fast as their legs could carry them. They talked in snatches between gasping for breath. Etienne and Maheu were laughing happily, 
certain now of victory: once the International had sent them aid, the Company would be begging them to go back to work. And in this surge of hope, amid the sound of these stampeding boots clattering 
over the cobbled streets, there was something else, something dark and savage, like a wind of violence that would soon be whipping every village in every corner of the coal-field into a storm of frenzy. 
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Another fortnight went by. It was now early January, and cold mists numbed the vast plain. Things were worse than they had ever been: with food increasingly scarce, each hour that passed was 
bringing the villages closer to death. Four thousand francs from the International in London had barely provided bread for three days. Since then, nothing. The failure of their one great hope was 
undermining everyone’s courage. Who could they count on now if even their brothers were going to abandon them to their fate? They felt completely lost, all alone in the world and surrounded by the 
deep midwinter. By Tuesday Village Two Hundred and Forty had run out of everything. Etienne had been working round the clock with the delegates: they undertook collections, they organized public 
meetings, they tried to recruit new members in the neighbouring towns, even as far away as Paris. Their efforts had little effect. At the beginning they had succeeded in arousing public concern but 
now, as the strike dragged quietly on without dramatic incident, people were gradually losing interest. Such meagre donations as they did raise were scarcely enough to support the most destitute 
families. Others survived by pawning their clothes or selling off their household effects one by one. Everything was disappearing in the direction of the second-hand dealers, whether it was the wool 
stuffing out of their mattresses, or kitchen utensils, or even furniture. For a brief moment they thought they were saved when the small shopkeepers in Montsou started offering credit as a way of taking 
back customers from Maigrat, who had been gradually putting them out of business; and for one week Verdonck the grocer and Carouble and Smelten the two bakers had virtually held open house; 
but the credit they gave didn’t go very far, and the three of them then stopped giving it. The bailiffs were pleased but the net result for the miners was a burden of debt that was to weigh on them for a 
long time to come. With no more credit available anywhere and not even an old saucepan left to sell, they might as well lie down and die in a corner like so many mangy dogs. Etienne would have sold 
his flesh. He had stopped taking his secretarial salary and pawned his smart woollen coat and trousers in Marchiennes, happy to be able to keep the Maheus’ pot on the boil. All he had left were his 
boots that he had kept, he said, so that his kicks would hurt. His major regret was that the strike had come too soon, before his provident fund had had time to accumulate. For him that was the only 
explanation for why they were in the present disastrous situation: come the day when they had saved enough money to fund their struggle, the workers would surely triumph over the bosses. And he 
remembered how Souvarine had accused the Company of provoking the strike so as to destroy the fund while it was still small. The sight of the village and all these wretched people without food or 
coal upset him deeply, and he preferred to absent himself on long, tiring walks. One evening, as he was passing Réquillart on his way home, he came on an old woman who had collapsed by the side 
of the road and was presumably suffering from starvation. When he had lifted her into a sitting position, he called out to a girl he had seen on the other side of the fence. ‘Oh, it’s you,’ he said, recognizing 
La Mouquette. ‘Give me a hand, will you? We need to give her something to drink.’ 
Tears welled in La Mouquette’s eyes, and she ran into her house, the rickety shack that her father had constructed amid the ruins. She was back in a trice with some gin and a loaf of bread. The gin 
revived the old woman, who gnawed greedily at the loaf without saying a word. She was the mother of one of the miners and lived in a village over towards Cougny; she had collapsed here on her way 
back from Joiselle, where she had gone in vain to try and borrow ten sous from a sister of hers. After she had eaten, she tottered off in a daze. 
Etienne remained behind in the waste ground of Réquillart, with its tumbledown sheds that were gradually disappearing beneath the brambles. 
‘Won't you come in and have a drink?’ La Mouquette asked him cheerfully. 
And when he hesitated: ‘So you're still afraid of me, are you?’ 
Won over by her laughter, he followed her in. He was touched by how readily she had given the old woman her bread. She didn’t want to receive him in her father’s room and so she led him into her 
own, where she immediately poured out two small glasses of gin. Her room was very clean and tidy, and he complimented her on it. In fact the family seemed well provided for: her father was still 
working as a stableman at Le Voreux; and she herself, not being the sort to stand idly by, had started taking in laundry that earned her thirty sous a day. Just because you enjoy a laugh with the lads 
doesn’t mean you're lazy. ‘What is it?’ she said softly, as she came and put her arms round his waist. ‘Don’t you like me, then?’ 
She had said this so appealingly that he, too, couldn’t help laughing. ‘But | do like you,’ he replied. 
‘No, you don’t, not the way | mean ...You know how much | want to. Please? It would make me so happy!’ 
She meant it all right; she’d been asking him for the past six months. He gazed at her as she clung to him tightly with trembling arms, her face raised towards him in such amorous entreaty that he was 
deeply affected. There was nothing pretty about her big round face, with its yellowish, coal-stained complexion; but a flame glowed in her eyes, and a magical quivering of desire turned her skin as pink 
as a child’s. And so, being presented with such a humble, eager offer of her person, he simply could not refuse any longer. ‘Yes! You do want to!’ she stammered in delight, ‘You really do!’ 
And she gave herself clumsily, in a kind of virginal swoon, as though this were her first time and she had never known any other man. Later, when he was leaving, she was the one who was full of 
gratitude, and she kept thanking him and kissing his hands. Etienne was a little ashamed of this piece of good fortune. Men did not brag about having La Mouquette. As he made his way home he 
promised himself that there would be no repeat. And yet he remembered her fondly, she was a fine girl. In any case, when he reached the village, news of a serious kind soon drove all thought of the 
episode from his head. It was rumoured that the Company would perhaps agree to a further concession if the members of the deputation would make a new approach to the manager. At least this was 
the word from the deputies. The truth was that the mines were suffering even more than the miners as a result of the stand-off. The stubbornness of both parties was wreaking increasing damage: while 
labour was dying of hunger, capital was bleeding to death. Each day’s stoppage meant the loss of hundreds of thousands of francs. The machine that lies idle is a machine that is dying. The plant and 
equipment were deteriorating, and the money invested in them was draining away like water into the sand. Since the meagre stockpiles of coal had started disappearing from the pit-yards, customers 
had been talking of obtaining their supplies from Belgium; and that posed a threat for the future. But what worried the Company most, and what it was most careful to conceal, was the growing damage 
to the roadways and coal-faces. There weren't enough deputies to keep up with the repairs; timbering was giving way all over the place, and there were rock-falls almost by the hour. The damage was 
soon so extensive that it would require long months of repair work before they could start hewing coal again. Stories were already going round: at Crévecoeur three hundred metres of road had subsided 
in one piece, blocking access to the 5-Paumes seam; at Madeleine, the Maugrétout seam was breaking up and filling with water. Management was refusing to confirm the stories when two disasters 
happened in quick succession which forced them to come clean. One morning, near La Piolaine, they found that a crevasse had opened above Mirou’s northern roadway, where there had been a rock- 
fall the day before. The next day part of Le Voreux subsided and sent such a tremor under one whole corner of the neighbourhood that two houses had nearly vanished completely. 
Etienne and the delegates were reluctant to make a move without knowing the intentions of the Board of Directors. When they tried to find out from Dansaert, he ducked their questions: certainly the 
Board deplored the misunderstandings that had arisen, and it would do everything in its power to resolve the issues: but he would not be more specific. Eventually the men decided that they would go 
and see Mr. Hennebeau so as not to find themselves in the wrong later on and be accused of having refused to allow the Company a chance to admit the error of its ways. But they promised themselves 
that they would make no concessions and that they would still continue to insist on the conditions they had set that were the only fair ones. 
The meeting took place on Tuesday morning, the day when the village finally found itself staring into the abyss. The encounter was less cordial than the first. Once more it was Maheu who spoke, 
explaining that his comrades had sent them to inquire if the gentlemen had anything new to say to them. At first Mr. Hennebeau pretended to be surprised: he had not received any new instructions, 
and there could be no change in the position as long as the miners persisted in this detestable protest of theirs. This unbending and authoritarian attitude had the worst possible effect, to the extent that 
even if the delegates had come to the meeting in the most conciliatory frame of mind the manner of their reception would have been enough to stiffen their resistance. Then the manager indicated his 
willingness to explore a possible basis for compromise: for example, the workers might accept to be paid separately for the timbering and the Company would increase payment by the two centimes 
which they were alleged to be gaining from the new system. Of course this offer was being made on his own initiative, nothing had been decided, though he flattered himself that he would succeed in 
getting Paris to agree to this concession. But the delegates refused and restated their terms: the old system to remain, and an increase of five centimes per tub. Then Mr. Hennebeau admitted that he 
did have the power to negotiate directly, and he urged them to accept for the sake of their starving wives and children. But the men stared resolutely at the floor and said no, still no, fiercely shaking 
their heads. The meeting ended abruptly. Mr. Hennebeau slammed the doors, while Etienne, Maheu and the others made their way home, their heavy boots thudding over the cobbles with the silent 
rage of defeated men who have been pushed as far as they will go. 
About two o'clock it was the women’s turn to try one last approach to Maigrat. Their only remaining hope was to talk the man round and extract another week’s credit from him. The idea came from La 
Maheude, who tended to rely too often on people’s goodness. She persuaded La Briilé and La Levaque to go with her; La Pierronne excused herself on the grounds that she had to stay and look after 
Pierron, who was still not well. Other women joined the group that numbered about twenty. When the bourgecis of Montsou saw them arriving, a line of sombre, wretched-looking women taking up the 
whole width of the road, they shook their heads with misgiving. Doors were shut, and one lady hid her silver. It was the first time they had been seen like this, and it was a very grave sign indeed: things 
usually went from bad to worse once the women took to the highways. There was a terrible scene at Maigrat’s. At first he had ushered them in with a sneering laugh, affecting to believe that they had 
come to pay their debts; how kind of them to have arranged to come all together like this, and just so they could return all his money at once! Then, when La Maheude began to speak, he pretended to 
fly into a rage. What kind of a joke was this? More credit? Did they want him to end up sleeping in the gutter? No, not a single potato, not so much as a single crumb of bread! He suggested they try 
Verdonck the grocer or Carouble and Smelten the bakers, for wasn’t that where they took their custom now? The women listened to him with an air of frightened humility, apologizing to him and watching 
his eyes for any sign that he might relent. Instead he started on his usual banter, offering La Brilé his whole shop if she would have him. They were all so cowed that they laughed; and La Levaque 
went one better by declaring that she personally was ready and willing. But he became rough with them again and herded them towards the door. When they went on begging him, he shoved one of 
them aside. Outside in the street the other women were accusing him of being a Company stooge, and La Maheude raised her arms to the sky in vengeful outrage, calling death down upon him and 
screaming that such a man did not deserve to eat. 
The journey back to the village was a sorry affair. When the women returned home empty-handed, the men looked at them and then lowered their eyes. That was that: the day would end without so 
much as a spoonful of soup, and thereafter the days stretched into icy darkness without a single glimmer of hope. They had chosen this path themselves, and no one spoke of surrender. Such an 
extreme of poverty simply hardened their resistance, like cornered animals silently resolved to die at the bottom of their lairs rather than come out. Who would have dared be the first to talk of giving 
in? They had all promised their comrades to stick together, and stick together they would, just like they did down the pit when somebody was trapped under a rock-fall. It was what you did, and there 
was nowhere better than the pit for learning how to put up with things: you could manage without food for a week if you’d been swallowing fire and water since the age of twelve. And in this way their 
commitment to each other was accompanied by a sense of military pride, the self-respect of men who were proud of their job and who vied for the honour of self-sacrifice in their daily struggle to stay 
alive. 
In the Maheu household that evening was a terrible one. They sat in silence round the dying fire, a smoking heap of their last remaining cinders. Having emptied the mattresses handful by handful, they 
had finally decided two days ago to sell the cuckoo clock for three francs; and the room seemed bare and dead without its familiar ticking. The only superfluous item left was the pink cardboard box in 
the middle of the dresser, a present from Maheu which La Maheude treasured as though it were a jewel. The two good chairs had already gone, and old Bonnemort and the children squeezed together 
on a mouldy old bench which they had brought in from the garden. The pale twilight seemed to add to the cold. 
‘What's to be done?’ La Maheude kept saying, squatting beside the stove. 
Etienne, standing, was looking at the pictures of the Emperor and Empress stuck to the wall. He would have torn them down long ago if the family had not wanted to keep them for decoration. And so 
he muttered between clenched teeth: 
‘It's odd to think that we wouldn't get a penny out of those two useless individuals but here they are watching us as we die.’ 
‘Why don’t | pawn the box?’ La Maheude continued after some hesitation, looking pale as she said it. 
Maheu, perched on the edge of the table, legs dangling and head bowed, immediately sat up: 
‘No, | won't have it.’ 


La Maheude struggled to her feet and began to walk round the room. How in God’s name had it come to this? Not a crumb of bread in the dresser, nothing left to sell, and not the semblance of a notion 
how they could lay their hands on a loaf of bread! And a fire that was about to go out! She vented her anger on Alzire, whom she had that morning sent to look for cinders on the spoil-heap and who 
had returned empty-handed, saying that the Company had forbidden any further scavenging. What the hell did they care what the Company said? As if it were robbing anyone if they picked up tiny, 
forgotten pieces of coal. The little girl tearfully explained that a man had threatened to hit her, and then she promised to go back the next day even if she did get beaten. 
‘And what about that brat Jeanlin?’ cried his mother. ‘Where the hell is he, I’d like to know? He was supposed to be bringing us back some leaves. At least we could have grazed like the rest of the 
animals! You wait, | bet he doesn’t come home. He didn’t last night either. | don’t know what he’s up to but that little devil always seems to be well enough fed.’ 
‘Perhaps he collects money on the road.’ 
She at once started shaking her fists, beside herself with rage. 
‘If | thought that! ...My children begging! I'd rather kill them, and myself afterwards.’ 
Maheu had resumed his slumped posture on the edge of the table. Lenore and Henri, astonished that they weren't eating, began to moan; while old Bonnemort sat in silence, resignedly rolling his 
tongue round his mouth trying to stave off the pangs of hunger. Nobody spoke now, numbed by this further deterioration in their fortunes, with Grandpa coughing up black phlegm and troubled once 
more by his old rheumatic pains that were turning into dropsy; with Father asthmatic, and his knees swollen with fluid retention; and with Mother and the little ones afflicted by congenital scrofula and 
anaemia. No doubt it was the fault of their jobs, and they only complained about it when lack of food actually started killing people (and they were beginning to drop like flies in the village). But they 
really did have to find something for supper. The question was: how? and, God help them, where? 
Then, as the room filled with the gathering gloom of twilight, Etienne reluctantly made up his mind and said with a heavy heart: 
‘Wait here. There’s somewhere | can try.’ 
And out he went. He had remembered La Mouquette. She was sure to have a spare loaf, and she would be only too glad to give it to him. It annoyed him to have go back to Réquillart: she would start 
kissing his hands again, like some lovesick servant-girl. But a man didn’t leave his friends in the lurch, he’d be nice to her again if he had to be. 
‘Me too, I’m going to see what | can find,’ said La Maheude in turn. ‘This is just ridiculous!’ 
She opened the door again after Etienne had left and then slammed it behind her, leaving the rest of them sitting silent and motionless in the meagre light of a candle-end which Alzire had just lit. 
Outside La Maheude paused to consider for a moment and then went into the Levaques’ house. 
‘You know that loaf | lent you the other day. How about letting me have it back?’ 
But she stopped, for the sight that met her eyes was not encouraging; and the house reeked of poverty even more than her own did. 
La Levaque was staring at her fire that had gone out, and Levaque was slumped across the table, having gone to sleep there on an empty stomach after some nailers had got him drunk. Bouteloup 
was leaning against the wall, absent-mindedly rubbing his shoulders against it and with the bewildered look of a decent fellow who has let other people squander his savings and now finds himself 
having to tighten his belt. 
‘A loaf of bread? Oh, my dear,’ La Levaque replied. ‘And there was | about to ask you if | could borrow another one!’ 
At that moment her husband groaned with pain in his sleep, and she crushed his face into the table. 
‘Quiet, you pig! Serves you right if it rots your guts! ...Couldn’t you have asked a friend for twenty sous instead of getting everyone to buy you a drink?’ 
And on she went, swearing and cursing and getting things off her chest, surrounded by a filthy home which had been let go for so long that an unbearable stench now rose from its floor. What did she 
care if the whole world was going to rack and ruin! That vagabond of a son, Bébert, had been gone since morning, and good riddance it would be too, she shouted, if he never came back. Then she 
said that she was going to bed. At least she'd be warm there. She gave Bouteloup a shove. 
‘Come on, look sharp! We're going upstairs! ...The fire’s gone out, and there’s no point lighting the candle just to stare at empty plates ...Did you hear me, Louis? | said we’re going to bed. We can 
cuddle up close that'll be a relief from this cold at any rate ...And that drunken bastard can catch his death all on his own down here!’ 
Once more outside, La Maheude took a short cut directly across the gardens to go and see the Pierrons. The sound of laughter could be heard coming from inside. She knocked on the door, and 
everything went suddenly quiet. It was at least a minute before anyone came. 
‘Oh, it’s you!’ exclaimed La Pierronne, pretending to be very surprised. ‘I thought it was the doctor.’ 
Without letting La Maheude get a word in, she motioned towards Pierron, who was sitting in front of a big coal fire, and added: 
‘He’s not well, I'm afraid, still not well. He looks all right in the face but it’s his stomach that’s plaguing him. He has to keep warm, so we’re burning everything we've got.’ 
Pierron did indeed seem to be in fine form; he had a good colour, and there was plenty of flesh on him. He pretended without success to wheeze like a sick man. In any case La Maheude had noticed 
a strong smell of rabbit as she came in: but of course they had cleared everything away! There were still crumbs on the table, and right in the middle stood a bottle of wine they had forgotten to remove. 
‘Mother has gone to Montsou to try and find some bread,’ La Pierronne continued. ‘There’s nothing we can do but wait for her to come home.’ 
But her voice died away as her eyes followed La Maheude’s and lit on the bottle. She recovered herself at once and proceeded to tell the story: yes, the people at La Piolaine had brought the wine for 
her husband, because the doctor had recommended that he drink claret. And she went on about how grateful she was, and what fine people they were, especially the young mistress, who wasn’t a bit 
proud, coming into working folks’ homes and distributing her charity in person! 
‘Yes,’ said La Maheude, ‘I know them.’ 
It depressed her to think that unto those that have shall be given. It was always the same, and those people from La Piolaine would have given bread to a baker. How had she missed them in the 
village? Perhaps she might have got something out of them all the same? 
‘| just called,’ La Maheude admitted finally, ‘to see if your cupboards were as bare as ours ...You wouldn't have any vermicelli, would you? I’d let you have it back.’ 
La Pierronne voiced loud despair. 
‘Not a thing, my dear. Not even a grain of semolina ...And Mother's not back yet, so that must mean she’s had no luck. We'll be going to bed hungry tonight.’ 
At that moment a sound of crying could be heard coming from the cellar, and La Pierronne banged on the door angrily with her fist. It was Lydie. The little trollop had been gallivanting about the place 
all day, and she’d locked her up to punish her for not coming home till five. There was nothing to be done with her now, she was always disappearing off like that. 
Meanwhile La Maheude just stood there, unable to tear herself away. The penetrating warmth of the fire felt so good that it almost hurt, and the thought that people had been eating here made her 
stomach feel even emptier. Obviously they had sent the old woman off and then locked up the girl so that the pair of them could feast on the rabbit. Ah, indeed, there was no denying: when a woman 
strayed, it brought good fortune on her home! 
‘Good-night,’ she said abruptly. 
Night had fallen outside, and the cloud-decked moon shed a strange light over the earth. Instead of going back across the gardens, La Maheude went the long way round, sick at heart and unable to 
face going home. But there was no sign of life coming from the line of houses, and every door spoke of famine and empty stomachs. What was the use of knocking? This was the village of Misery For 
All. After weeks of starvation even the reek of onion had disappeared, that pungent aroma which meant that one could smell the village from far away in the countryside. Now there was just a smell of 
old cellars, of dank holes where nothing lives. Vague sounds died away, stifled sobs and curses that faded on the air; and in the deepening silence one could sense the approach of famine’s rest, the 
slumber of exhausted bodies sprawled on their beds and racked by the nightmare visions that feed on empty stomachs. 
As she was passing the church, she saw a shadowy figure hurrying away. In a moment of hope she quickened her step, for she had recognized Father Joire, the parish priest in Montsou, who came 
each Sunday to say Mass in the village chapel: he must have had something to see to in the vestry. He scurried past, head bowed, with that air of a plump and kindly man whose only wish is to live in 
peace with everyone about him. No doubt he had run his errand at night for fear of compromising himself among the miners. Not that it mattered. It was said that he had just been promoted, and even 
that he had already shown his successor round, a thin man with eyes like burning embers. 
‘Father, Father,’ La Maheude gasped. 
But he did not stop. ‘Goodnight, my dear, goodnight.’ 
She found herself standing outside her own house. Her legs would carry her no further, and so she went in. Nobody had moved. Maheu was still sitting slumped forward on the edge of the table. Old 
Bonnemort and the children were huddled together on the bench, trying to keep each other warm. Not a word had been exchanged, and the candle had burned so low that soon there would be no more 
light. As they heard the door open, the children looked round; but when they saw that their mother had brought nothing back with her, they stared at the floor once more, choking back a strong desire 
to cry in case they got scolded. La Maheude sank down into her former place beside the non-existent fire. No one asked her how she had got on, and the silence continued. Everyone had understood, 
and they saw no point in tiring themselves with talk. So now they waited in complete dejection, drained of courage, waiting on the one last chance that Etienne might have found something, somewhere. 
The minutes went by, and eventually they gave up hoping even for that. When Etienne did reappear, he was carrying a dozen cold potatoes wrapped up in a cloth. ‘This is all | could find,’ he said. 
At La Mouquette’s they were short of bread too: this was her dinner, and she had insisted on wrapping it in a cloth for him, kissing him passionately as she did so. ‘No, thanks,’ he said to La Maheude, 
when she offered him his share. ‘I had something earlier.’ 
He was lying, and he watched despondently as the children attacked the food. Maheu and La Maheude held back also, to leave more for them; but the old man greedily devoured all he could. They 
even had to retrieve a potato for Alzire. 
Then Etienne announced that he had news. Goaded by the strikers’ obstinacy, the Company was talking of firing the miners responsible. Clearly it wanted war. And there was a still more serious rumour 
going round about the Company claiming to have persuaded a large number of workers to go back to work: tomorrow La Victoire and Feutry-Cantel would be at full strength, and there was even talk of 
a third of the men going back at Madeleine and Mirou. The Maheus were beside themselves. 
‘God Almighty!’ Maheu exclaimed. ‘If there are traitors, then we must deal with them!’ 
Now standing, he gave vent to his pain and fury: 
‘Tomorrow night, in the forest! ...Since we're not allowed to meet in the Jolly Fellow, we'll use the forest as our local.’ 
His cry had roused old Bonnemort, who was sleepy after all his eating. It was the old rallying cry, and the forest was where the miners of old used to plot their resistance to the King’s soldiers. 
‘Yes, yes, Vandame! If that’s where you're going, you can count me in!’ 
La Maheude gestured vehemently. 
‘We'll all go. There has to be an end to this injustice and treachery.’ Etienne decided that notice would be given in all the mining villages of a meeting to be held the following night. But by now the fire 
had gone out as it had earlier at the Levaques’ and the candle suddenly guttered into darkness. There was no more coal, no more paraffin, and so they had to feel their way up to bed in the biting cold. 
The little ones were crying. 
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Jeanlin was better now and able to walk again but his bones had been so badly set that he limped with both legs. He made quite a sight waddling along like a duck, though he still had the agility of a 
predatory vermin and could run just as fast as before. That evening at dusk, Jeanlin, accompanied by his trusty followers Bébert and Lydie, was out on the Réquillart road keeping watch. He had chosen 
their hiding-place behind a fence on a piece of waste ground, opposite a seedy grocer’s shop that stood at an angle on the corner of a side-path. It was run by an old woman who was almost blind, and 
her display consisted of a few sacks of lentils and haricot beans, each one covered in black dust. Jeanlin’s narrow eyes were fixed on an ancient, fly-blown dried cod hanging in the doorway. Twice 
already he had dispatched Bébert to go and unhook it but both times somebody had chanced to come round the corner. How was a fellow supposed to get on with his business with all these people in 
his way! 
A man on horseback emerged from the side-path, and the children threw themselves flat on the ground by the fence: they had recognized Mr. Hennebeau. Since the beginning of the strike, he was 
often to be seen out on the roads like this, riding alone through the hostile villages and displaying quiet courage in coming to ascertain in person how things stood. No stone had ever whistled past his 
ears; the men he passed were simply silent and slow to retum his greeting, while more often than not it was lovers he came across. They didn’t give a damn about politics and took their fill of pleasure 
where they could. He would trot past on his mare, eyes front so as not to embarrass anyone, while his heart would pound with unfulfilled desires in the presence of a sexual freedom so greedily enjoyed. 
He could see the three children perfectly, two young lads in a heap on top of the girl. God, even the kids were at it now, forgetting their poverty as they happily rubbed against each other! There were 
tears in his eyes as he rode on, ramrod straight in the saddle, his coat buttoned up like a uniform. ‘Just our bloody luck!’ said Jeanlin. ‘It never stops ...Go on, Bébert, grab it by the tail.’ 


But once again two men were coming, and Jeanlin suppressed a further oath when he heard the voice of his brother Zachary, who was busy telling Mouquet how he’d found a two-franc piece sewn 
into one of his wife's skirts. The pair were laughing cheerfully and clapping each other on the back. Mouquet suggested a full-scale game of crosse the next day: they would set out from the Advantage 
at two and head for Montoire, near Marchiennes. Zachary agreed. What did they want to be bothered with this strike for, anyway? May as well have fun since there was nothing else to do! And they 
were just turning the corner when Etienne appeared from the direction of the canal and stopped to talk to them. 

‘Are they going to stay all night?’ Jeanlin groaned again in exasperation. ‘It’s getting dark, the old woman’s taking her sacks in.’ 

Another miner came past on his way to Réquillart. Etienne joined him, and as they were passing the fence Jeanlin heard them talking about the forest: they'd had to postpone the meeting till the 
following day for fear of not being able to alert all the villages within twenty-four hours. 

‘Hey,’ he whispered to his two comrades, ‘the big do’s on for tomorrow. We should go, eh? We'll leave in the afternoon.’ 

Now that the road was completely clear, he dispatched Bébert. 

‘Go on. And mind you grab it by the tail! ... And watch out, the old woman’s got her brush.’ 

Fortunately it was getting very dark. In a split second Bébert had leaped at the cod and started pulling on it. The string broke, and away he raced, trailing it like a kite, while the other two dashed after 
him. The old woman emerged bewildered from her shop, not understanding what had happened and unable to make out the gang disappearing into the darkness. 

These young scamps had become the scourge of the region, gradually overrunning it like some alien horde. At first they had stuck to the pit-yard at Le Voreux, scrapping on the coal-stacks from which 
they emerged looking like Negroes, or playing hide-and-seek among the wood stores, where they could lose themselves as in a virgin forest. Then they had stormed the spoil-heap, sliding down the 
smooth parts on their bottoms while it continued to smoulder away underneath; or else they would disappear among the brambles that grew in the older parts of the mine, vanishing from sight for the 
entire day and occupying themselves with quiet little games like mischievous mice. And gradually they extended their empire. They fought till they bled among the piles of bricks, they roamed the fields 
and ate all kinds of lush grasses, just as they came, without bread, or they grubbed along the banks of the canal where they caught fish in the mud and swallowed them raw. Then they ventured even 
further afield, whole kilometres away, as far as the woods at Vandame, where they feasted on strawberries in the spring, in summer on hazelnuts and bilberries. Little by little they had made the vast 
plain their own. 

But if they were now to be found prowling round the paths between Montsou and Marchiennes with the look of young wolves in their eyes, it was because of their growing compulsion to plunder. Jeanlin 
was always the leader of these expeditions, ordering his troops into battle against all manner of target, laying waste onion fields, pillaging orchards, swooping on shop displays. People round about 
accused the striking miners, and there was talk of a huge, organized gang. One day he had even forced Lydie to rob her mother, making her bring him two dozen sticks of barley sugar that La Pierronne 
kept in a jar on a shelf in one of her windows; and though she was beaten for it, the little girl had not betrayed him, so much did she fear his authority. The worst of it was that he kept the lion’s share of 
everything for himself. Bébert, too, had to hand all booty over to him, happy just not to be hit and that Jeanlin didn’t keep the lot. 

For a while now Jeanlin had been overstepping the mark. He would beat Lydie as if she were a regular wife, and he exploited Bébert’s gullibility in order to involve him in various unpleasant escapades. 
It amused him greatly to lead this big lad by the nose when he was much stronger than he was and could have laid him out with a single blow. He despised them both, treating them like slaves and 
telling them that he had a princess for a mistress and that they were not worthy to appear before her. And indeed for the past week he had taken to leaving them suddenly at the end of a street or a 
turning in the road, wherever he happened to be, having ordered them with a terrifying air to return at once to the village. First, though, he would pocket their plunder. 

And this was what happened on this particular evening also. 

‘Give it here,’ he said, grabbing the cod out of his comrade’s hands when the three of them stopped at a bend in the road just outside Réquillart. 

Bébert protested. 

‘| want some, too, you know. It was me that took it.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Jeanlin shouted. ‘You'll get some if | say so but not now, that’s for sure. Tomorrow, if there’s any left.’ 

He punched Lydie and lined the pair of them up like soldiers at attention. Then he went behind them: 

‘Now you’re both going to stand like that for the next five minutes, and you're not to turn round ...And, by God, if you do turn round, wild beasts will come and eat you ...After that you’re to go straight 
home. And if you, Bébert, so much as lay a finger on Lydie on the way, | shall know all about it, and I'll thump the pair of you.’ 

Then he slipped away into the darkness, so quietly that they didn’t even hear the sound of his bare feet as he left. The two children stood quite still for the whole five minutes, not daring to look behind 
them in case they received a clout from the blue. A deep affection had slowly grown up between them, born of their common terror. Bébert, for his part, thought constantly about taking Lydie and holding 
her very tightly in his arms, the way he had seen others do; and she would have liked him to, for it would have made a nice change to receive a kind caress. But neither would have dared to disobey. 
When they set off for home they didn’t even embrace, despite the fact that it was pitch dark but simply walked along side by side in loving misery, certain that if they were to touch each other, their 
leader would come and clout them from behind. 

At the same moment Etienne had reached Réquillart. The previous evening La Mouquette had begged him to come back and see her again that he was now rather ashamedly doing, for though he 
refused to admit it to himself, he had taken a fancy to this girl who worshipped him like the Lord and Saviour. Anyway he was coming to break things off. He would see her and explain that she was to 
stop chasing after him, because of the comrades. Times were hard, and it didn’t do to indulge oneself when people were dying of hunger. But not finding her at home, he had decided to wait, and now 
he was keeping a watchful eye over every passing shadow. 

Beneath the ruined headgear yawned the entrance to the old mine that was half blocked up. A beam stuck up into the air with a piece of roof attached to it, looking like a gibbet suspended over the 
black hole; and two trees were growing out of the crumbling masonry that encircled the lip of the shaft, a plane and a rowan that looked as if they had sprung from the very depths of the earth. Nature 
had been allowed to run wild here, with thick tangles of grass surrounding the entrance to the chasm that was full of old timbers and overgrown with sloe and hawthorn where warblers nested in the 
spring. Reluctant to incur heavy expenditure on its upkeep, the Company had been planning for the past ten years to fill in the disused mine; but it was waiting until it had installed a ventilator at Le 
Voreux, because the furnace that drove the ventilation system for the two interconnecting pits was located at the bottom of Réquillart, where what was formerly a ventilation shaft now served as a flue. 
In the meantime they had simply reinforced the shaft’s lining by installing cross-stays that prevented coal from being extracted; they had abandoned the upper roadways and now maintained only the 
bottom one where the hellish furnace blazed, an enormous brazier of coal that created such a powerful draught that the air blew like a tempest from one end of the neighbouring mine to the other. As 
a precaution there had been an order to maintain the ladders in the escape shaft so that people could still go up and down but nobody had bothered; the ladders were rotting, and some of the staging 
platforms had already collapsed. At the top an enormous bramble blocked the entrance to the shaft; and because the first ladder had lost some of its rungs, in order to reach it you had to dangle from 
a root of the rowan tree and let yourself down into the blackness below, hoping for the best. 

Etienne was waiting patiently behind a bush when he heard a prolonged slithering through the branches. He thought he might have disturbed an adder. But the sudden flaring of a match startled him, 
and he was astonished to see Jeanlin lighting a candle and disappearing below ground. Full of curiosity he approached the hole: the child had vanished but a faint gleam of light could be seen coming 
from the second platform down. After a moment's hesitation Etienne grabbed some roots and lowered himself, wondering if he would fall the full five hundred and twenty-four metres of the shaft’s depth 
but eventually feeling a rung beneath his foot. And then gently he descended. Jeanlin could not have heard him because the light continued to recede beneath him, and the huge menacing shadow 
cast by the small boy flickered on the walls of the shaft as his hips swayed wildly on account of his damaged legs. He was swinging downwards like a monkey, using hands or feet or chin to hold on 
whenever rungs were missing. Ladder followed ladder, each seven metres long, some still solid, others loose or cracking and ready to break; and platform followed narrow platform, each one rotting 
and green with mould that made it like stepping on moss; and as they descended, the heat became suffocating, because of the fumes coming up the shaft from the furnace. Fortunately it had barely 
been fired since the strike began, because under normal working conditions, when the furnace consumed five thousand kilograms of coal per day, no one could ever have risked such a descent unless 
he was ready to be roasted alive. 

‘Bloody little toad!’ Etienne swore as he gasped for breath. ‘Where the hell’s he going?” 

Twice he had nearly fallen. His feet kept slipping on the damp wood. If only he’d had a candle like Jeanlin; but as it was, he kept banging into things, and his only guide was the faint glimmer of light 
vanishing beneath him. He was already on his twentieth ladder, and still they were going down. Then he began to count them one by one: twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, down he went, down 
and down. His head was nearly exploding in the boiling heat, it was like sinking into an oven. At last he reached a loading-bay, where he caught sight of the candle disappearing at the far end of a 
roadway. Thirty ladders: that meant about two hundred and ten metres. 

‘How long’s this going to go on?’ Etienne wondered to himself. ‘I bet he holes up in the stable.’ 

But the road that led away on the left towards the stable was blocked by a rock-fall. They were off again, and this time the terrain was even more difficult and dangerous. Startled bats flitted about and 
clung to the roof of the loading-bay. He had to hurry so as not to lose sight of the light, and rushed into a roadway after it; but where the child was able to wriggle through easily with the suppleness of 
a snake, he could only squeeze past, bruising his arms and legs as he went. Like all old mine workings, this particular roadway had narrowed and was continuing to get narrower by the day from the 
constant pressure of the earth; and in places it was no bigger than a tube that would eventually disappear of its own accord. As a result of this gradual strangulation the timbering had split and its jagged 
edges presented a real danger, threatening to saw through his flesh or to impale him on the points of its sword-like splinters as he went by. He had to exercise the greatest care as he edged forward 
on his knees or stomach, groping in the darkness ahead of him. Suddenly a swarm of rats ran over the top of him, dashing the length of his body in terrified flight. 

‘Christ Almighty! Are we nearly there yet?’ he groaned crossly, gasping for breath, every bone in his body aching. 

They were there. After a kilometre the passage widened, and they reached a part of the road that was still remarkably well preserved. It was the terminus of the old haulage road that had been hollowed 
out against the grain of the rock and looked like a natural grotto. Etienne had to stop, for he could see Jeanlin up ahead setting his candle down between two rocks and generally making himself 
comfortable with the calm, relieved air of a man who is glad to be home. The place had been thoroughly fitted out and tuned into a cosy dwelling. In one comer a pile of hay provided a soft bed; some 
old timbers had been stacked to make a table, and on it there was everything, from bread and apples to half-empty bottles of gin. It was a real robber’s den, full of plunder amassed over many weeks, 
and useless plunder too, like the soap and polish that had been stolen for the sheer hell of it. And all alone in the middle of his spoils sat little, selfish Jeanlin, gloating like some pirate king. 

‘You don't give a bloody damn, do you?’ Etienne shouted, having caught his breath. ‘You just come down here and stuff your face while the rest of us up there are busy starving to death, is that it?’ 
Jeanlin, dumbstruck, was trembling. But when he recognized Etienne, he quickly recovered his equanimity. 

‘Would you like to join me?’ he said eventually. ‘A nice piece of grilled cod, perhaps? ...Look.’ 

He was still clutching his dried cod and had begun to scrape the fly dirt off it with a shiny new knife, one of those small, bone-handled sheath-knives that have mottoes on them. This one simply said: 
‘Love’. 

‘That's a good-looking knife you've got there,’ Etienne commented. 

‘It's a present from Lydie,’ replied Jeanlin, omitting to mention that Lydie had stolen it on his orders from a street-seller in Montsou, outside the Severed Head. 

Then, as he carried on scraping, he added proudly: 

‘It's nice, my place, isn’t it? ...A bit warmer than it is up there, and it smells a damn sight better, too!’ 

Etienne had sat down, curious to make the boy talk. His anger had gone, and he was intrigued by this little scoundrel who could show such courage and industry in the pursuit of his vicious ways. And 
indeed it did feel nice and cosy down here in this hole: it was not too hot, and the temperature remained constant whatever the season, like a warm bath, while the harsh December weather chapped 
the skin of the poor wretches up above. As time passed, the disused roads lost their noxious gases; the firedamp had gone, and the only smell left was of musty old timbers, a subtle aroma of ether 
with a sharp hint of clove. Moreover, the wood itself took on a fascinating appearance, like pale-yellow marble fringed with whitish lace and draped in fluffy growths like braids of silk and pearls. Others 
were covered in fungus. And white moths flew about, and snow-white flies and spiders, a whole population of colourless insects that had never known the sun. 

‘Aren't you ever scared?’ asked Etienne. 

Jeanlin looked at him in astonishment. 

‘Scared of what? There’s only me here.’ 

By now the cod had finally been scraped clean. Jeanlin lit a small fire, spread the embers, and began to grill it. Then he cut a loaf into two. It all made for an extremely salty feast but delicious all the 
same for hardened stomachs. 

Etienne had accepted his portion. 

‘Now | see why you've been getting fat while the rest of us have been getting thin. But it’s not right, you know, pigging out on your own like this ...Don’t you ever think about other people?’ 

‘Why on earth! It’s not my fault if they're stupid!’ 


‘Mind you, you're right to hide. If your father found out you were stealing, he’d soon sort you out.’ 
‘And | suppose the bourgeois don’t steal from us! You're the one who’s always saying they do. When | pinched this bread from Maigrat’s, it was only what he owed us anyway.’ 
Nonplussed, Etienne fell silent and continued to eat. He looked at Jeanlin and his thin snout-like face, his green eyes and big ears, a degenerate throwback possessed of intuitive intelligence and native 
cunning who was gradually reverting to his former animal state. The mine had created him and now it had destroyed him by breaking his legs. 
‘What about Lydie?’ Etienne began again. ‘Do you bring her down here sometimes?” 
Jeanlin laughed scornfully. 
‘Her? Not on your life! ... Women just talk all the time!’ 
And he went on laughing, full of enormous contempt for both Lydie and Bébert. Did you ever see such fools! It tickled him hugely to think how easily they swallowed all his nonsense and went home 
empty-handed while he was down here eating cod in the warm. Then he declared with all the seriousness of a little philosopher: 
‘You're much better off on your own. That way you never fall out with anyone!’ 
Etienne had finished his bread. He downed a mouthful of gin. For a moment he wondered ungratefully if he was going to repay Jeanlin’s hospitality by hauling him up to the daylight by his ear and 
telling him never to steal again or else his father would hear about it. But as he surveyed this underground hideaway, he began to have an idea: who knows if one day he might not need it for himself 
or his comrades, if things started going badly wrong up there above ground? He made the boy swear not to stay out all night again, as he had been doing recently whenever he dropped off to sleep on 
his hay. Then Etienne took a stump of candle and left first, leaving Jeanlin to tidy his home in peace. 
Despite the severe cold, La Mouquette had been waiting anxiously for him, seated on an old beam. When she caught sight of him, she threw her arms round his neck; and it was as though he had 
plunged a knife into her heart when he told her that he did not want to see her any more. My God! Why not? Surely she loved him enough? Afraid that he might succumb to his desire to go inside with 
her, he walked her towards the road and explained as gently as he could that she was compromising him in the eyes of his comrades, that she was endangering the political cause. She was amazed: 
what on earth had it got to do with politics? Eventually she decided that he must be ashamed of her — not that she was offended, it was perfectly natural — and so she offered to let him slap her in public 
so as to give the impression that they had broken up. But he would still see her from time to time, just for a little while. She pleaded madly with him, promising to keep out of sight and that she wouldn't 
keep him more than five minutes. Etienne was very torn but continued to refuse. He had to. Then, by way of goodbye, he made to kiss her. Imperceptibly they had reached the first houses in Montsou, 
and they were standing there with their arms round each other under a broad full moon when a female figure passed them and gave a sudden start as if she had tripped on a stone. 
‘Who is it?’ Etienne asked anxiously. 
‘It's Catherine,’ La Mouquette replied. ‘She’s on her way back from Jean-Bart.’ 
The female figure was now disappearing into the distance, head bowed and dragging her feet as though she were very tired. Etienne watched her go, wretched at the thought of having been seen by 
her, and his heart heavy with groundless remorse. She had someone of her own, didn’t she? Had she not made him suffer just like this when she had given herself to that man here on this very same 
Réquillart road? But it made him miserable all the same to think that he had now done the same to her in return. 
‘Shall | tell you something?’ La Mouquette murmured tearfully as she left him. ‘The reason you don’t want me is because you've got your eye on somebody else.’ 
Next day the weather was glorious, with a bright frosty sky, one of those fine winter days when the hard earth rings like iron underfoot. By one o’clock Jeanlin had already vanished from the house; but 
he had to wait for Bébert behind the church, and they very nearly left without Lydie, who had again been locked in the cellar by her mother. She had just been let out and handed a basket with 
instructions to fill it with dandelion leaves before she came home or else she'd be locked up for the whole night with the rats for company. Terrified, therefore, she wanted to go and pick the salad at 
once; but Jeanlin talked her out of it. They would see about that later. For a long time now Rasseneur’s large rabbit Poland had been preying on his mind, and just as he was passing the Advantage, 
the rabbit happened to come out on to the road. In an instant he grabbed it by the ears and stuffed it into Lydie’s basket; and off the three of them dashed. What fun they were going to have making it 
run like a dog all the way to the forest. 
But they stopped to watch Zachary and Mouquet who, after a beer with two comrades, were just starting their big game of crosse. They were playing for a brand-new cap and a red silk neckerchief that 
had been deposited at Rasseneur’s. The four players, playing in pairs, were bidding for the first leg, from Le Voreux to Paillot Farm, a distance of nearly three kilometres; and Zachary won with a bid of 
seven strokes against Mouquet’s eight. The cholette, a small boxwood egg, had been placed on the cobbled road sharp end up. Each player had his crosse, a mallet with a slanting iron head and a 
long handle tightly bound with string. They began at two o'clock precisely. In his first go, a series of three successive strokes, Zachary hit the cholette a masterly four hundred metres across fields of 
beet, it being forbidden to play the game in the villages or along the roads on account of the fatal accidents that had occurred. Mouquet, a strong player also, was able to hit the cholette so hard that 
with a single stroke he drove it a hundred and fifty metres back in the opposite direction. And so the game continued, with one side driving forward and the other back, all at great speed that left their 
feet severely bruised by the frozen ridges between the ploughed furrows. 
At first Jeanlin, Bébert and Lydie had run along behind the players, excited by the spectacle of these mighty drives. Then they remembered that Poland was in the basket they were jolting about, and 
so, abandoning the game in the middle of the countryside, they released the rabbit to see how fast she could run. And off she went, with the three of them in hot pursuit; and they chased her hard for 
an hour, twisting and turning, yelling their heads off to scare her in one direction or another, throwing their arms wide to catch her only to end up clutching at thin air. If she hadn't been in the early 
stages of pregnancy, they would never have caught her. 
As they were catching their breath, the sound of cursing made them look round. They had ended up back in the middle of the game of crosse, and Zachary had just nearly split his brother’s skull open. 
The players were on their fourth leg: from Paillot Farm they had headed towards Quatre-Chemins, from Quatre-Chemins towards Montoire, and now they were trying to get from Montoire to Pré-des- 
Vaches in six strokes. That meant they had covered two and a half leagues in one hour, not to mention stopping for a few beers at Vincent's bar and then at the Three Wise Men. Mouquet had won the 
bidding this time. He had two strokes left and was certain of victory, when Zachary, gleefully exploiting the rules, drove back so accurately that the cholette rolled into a deep ditch. Mouquet’s playing 
partner could not get it out, and all was lost. The four of them were shouting their heads off and getting more and more worked up, for the scores were level. They would have to start a new leg. From 
Pré-des-Vaches it was only two kilometres to the tip of Les Herbes-Rousses, a matter of five strokes. And there they could have a drink at Lerenard’s. 
But Jeanlin had other ideas. He let the players go on ahead and then took a piece of string from his pocket and tied it to Poland’s left hind paw. And what fun that was, with the rabbit running along in 
front of the three young rascals, hoisting its thigh and limping in such a pathetic fashion that they had never laughed so much in their lives. Then they tied the string round her neck so that she could 
run properly; and when she became tired, they dragged her along on her stomach or her back as if she were a toy on wheels. This lasted more than an hour, and the rabbit was almost gasping her last 
when they shoved her quickly back in the basket having heard the players near Cruchot wood. Once again they had strayed into the path of their game. 
By this stage Zachary, Mouquet and the other two men were covering enormous distances, pausing only to have a beer in every bar they fixed on as their goal. From Les Herbes-Rousses they had 
made for Buchy, then La Croix-de-Pierre, then Chamblay. The earth rang out beneath their feet as they raced along in relentless pursuit of the cholette that kept bouncing off the ice. The weather was 
perfect: there was no mud to get stuck in, and the only risk was a broken leg. In the dry air the cholette exploded off their mallets like gunfire. Their muscular hands gripped the twine-bound handles, 
and with their whole bodies they launched themselves into the drive as though an ox were to be slain; and so they continued, for hour upon hour, from one end of the plain to the other, over ditches 
and hedges, over road embankments and low boundary walls. You needed stout bellows in your chest and iron hinges in your knees. For the hewers it was a wonderful way of stretching their legs after 
all the time spent underground. There were some fanatics of twenty-five who could cover ten leagues in a game. But by the age of forty you stopped; you were just too heavy. 
Five o'clock struck, and dusk was already falling. Just one more leg, as far as the forest of Vandame, a decider to see who would get the cap and scarf; and Zachary, with his satirical indifference to 
politics, thought it would be a great joke if they suddenly just dropped in on their comrades like this. As for Jeanlin, though he might have given the appearance of simply wanting to roam about the 
countryside, the forest had been his one goal since leaving the village. When Lydie, full of anxious remorse, started talking about returning to Le Voreux to gather dandelion leaves, Jeanlin was indignant 
and started threatening her. Were they to miss the meeting? He personally intended to hear what the grown-ups had to say. He chivvied Bébert to keep going and, as a way of entertaining the two of 
them over the short distance to the trees, he suggested letting Poland go and throwing stones at her as she tried to escape. His real intention was to kill her, for he now longed to take her down to his 
den at Réquillart and eat her. The rabbit ran off again, nose twitching, ears back; one stone grazed her back, another cut her tail; and despite the gathering darkness she would have died there and 
then if the youngsters had not spotted Etienne and Maheu standing in the middle of a clearing. They pounced on her frantically and put her back in the basket. Almost at the same moment Zachary, 
Mouquet and the two other men, now on their final stroke, drove the cholette and saw it roll to within a few metres of the clearing. They had arrived bang in the middle of the meeting. 
Since dusk, people throughout the region had been slowly making their way towards the purple thickets of the forest, silent shadows streaming across the empty plain along every highway and byway, 
some walking alone, others in groups. Every village was emptying, and even the women and children were leaving, as though setting off for a stroll beneath the clear open sky. By now the roads were 
sunk in darkness and the advancing throng could no longer be seen but as it stole towards its common destination its presence could be felt, a myriad of steps with one single purpose. Along the 
hedgerows, between the bushes, all that could be heard was a quiet shuffling and a faint murmuring of voices in the night. 
M. Hennebeau was riding home just then, and he listened to these far-away sounds. He had passed many couples this fine winter's evening, a whole procession of them out for a stroll. Still more lovers 
off to take their pleasure behind some wall or other, mouth against mouth! Was not this what he usually encountered, girls flat on their backs in some ditch and good-for-nothing lads busy enjoying the 
only pleasure that didn’t cost money! And to think that these fools complained about life, when they could have love, the one and only happiness, and as much as they jolly well pleased! He would 
gladly starve like them if he could start life over again with a woman who would give herself to him on the bare ground, unreservedly, body and soul. In his own unhappiness he was not to be consoled, 
and he envied these poor wretched people. Head bowed, he rode slowly home, deep in despair at all these noises he could hear far away in the countryside and which for him could only be the sounds 
of love. 
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The clearing was at Le Plan-des-Dames, where a vast open space had been created by some recent tree-felling. It sloped gently and was ringed by tall forest, magnificent beeches whose straight, 
regular trunks provided a colonnade of white pillars stained green with lichen. Some still lay like fallen giants among the grass, while over to the left a pile of sawn logs stood in a tidy cube. The cold 
had sharpened with the dusk, and the frozen moss crackled underfoot. At ground level it was pitch black but the topmost branches of the trees were etched against the pale sky, where a full moon was 
rising on the horizon and beginning to snuff out the stars. 
Almost three thousand miners had come to the meeting, a swarming mass of men, women and children that gradually filled the clearing and overflowed under the trees. As the latecomers continued to 
arrive, a sea of faces stretched away in the darkness into the further reaches of the forest. And amid the icy stillness a deep murmur of voices could be heard, like a stormy moan of wind. 
At the front, facing down the slope, stood Etienne with Rasseneur and Maheu. A row was going on, and raised voices could be heard in snatches. Close by, other men were listening to them: Levaque 
with his fists clenched, Pierron with his back towards them, very worried now that he could no longer plead reasons of health for staying away; and Bonnemort and Mouque were there too, sitting side 
by side on a tree-stump deep in thought. Behind them were the jokesters, Zachary, Mouquet and others, who had come for the laugh; whereas many of the women, on the contrary, were standing 
about in respectful groups and wearing an eamest expression as though they were at church. La Maheude nodded in silent agreement as La Levaque muttered her imprecations. Philoméne was 
coughing, her bronchitis having returned with the winter months. Only La Mouquette was laughing, hugely amused by the way La Brilé was tearing into her daughter and saying how it was just not 
natural, sending her own mother off like that so that she could stay and stuff herself on rabbit: a whore she was, who’d grown fat on her husband's cowardly collaborations. Meanwhile Jeanlin had 
installed himself on top of the pile of logs, pulling Lydie up beside him and ordering Bébert to follow, so that now the three of them were sitting way up high above the entire crowd. 
The row had been started by Rasseneur, who wanted to elect a committee in the proper fashion. He was still smarting after his defeat at the Jolly Fellow; and he had sworn to have his revenge, fondly 
believing that he would be able to regain his authority once they were in front of the whole community of miners and not just the delegates. Etienne was outraged by the idea of a committee that he 
considered ridiculous out here in the forest. They had to act like revolutionaries, like wild men, since it was as wolves and wild animals that they were being hunted down. 
Seeing no end to this argument, he took control of the crowd at once by climbing on to a tree-trunk and shouting: 
‘Comrades! Comrades!’ 
The hubbub of the crowd died away like a long sigh, as Maheu silenced Rasseneur’s protests. Etienne continued in a rousing tone: 
‘Comrades, we are having to meet here because they have forbidden us to talk to each other and because they have sent the gendarmes after us as if we were common criminals. Here we shall be 
free, here we shall be on home ground, and nobody will be able to come and tell us to shut up, any more than they can tell the birds and the animals to shut up!’ 
This brought a thunderous response of cries and exclamations. 
‘Yes, yes, this is our forest! It’s our right to speak! ...Give us a speech!’ 
Etienne stood still for a moment on his log. The moon was still too low in the sky and shone only on the uppermost branches of the trees, so that the crowd remained plunged in darkness as it gradually 
settled and fell silent. Above them, at the top of the slope, the equally dark figure of Etienne stood out like a stripe of shadow. 


Slowly he raised one arm and began; but the voice of righteous indignation had gone, and he now spoke in the cold, dispassionate tone of a simple envoy of the people delivering his report. At last he 
was able to give the speech that the police superintendent had interrupted at the Jolly Fellow; and he began with a brief history of the strike, presenting it in the style of a fluent and informed analysis: 
facts, nothing but the facts. First he said how he didn’t like strikes: the miners hadn't wanted one, it was management who had driven them to it with its new timbering rate. Then he recalled the first 
meeting the deputation had sought with the manager and how the Board of Directors had acted in bad faith, and then the delegates’ second approach and the manager's belated concession, with the 
Company being prepared to restore the two centimes it had earlier tried to steal from them. That was how matters presently stood. He provided figures showing that the provident fund was exhausted, 
described how the financial help they had received had been used, and said a few words by way of excusing the International, Pluchart and the others, for not having been able to do more for them, 
preoccupied as they were with their plans to conquer the world. In a word, things were getting worse by the day: the Company was sacking people and threatening to recruit workers from Belgium. Not 
only that, it was intimidating potential blacklegs and had already persuaded a certain number of miners to return to work. Etienne said all this in the same, even tones as though to insist on the gravity 
of the bad news; hunger had beaten them, he said, all hope was lost, and they were now in the death throes of their courageous struggle. Then abruptly he ended, as matter-of-fact as when he had 
begun: 

‘That is the situation, comrades, and tonight you must decide. Do you want to continue the strike? And, if so, how do you intend to defeat the Company?’ 

A deep silence fell from the starry sky. The invisible crowd made no reply from out of the darkness, sick at heart after what they had just heard; and the only sound among the trees was its long sigh of 
despair. 

But then Etienne continued, in a different voice. This was no longer the local secretary of the International speaking but the leader of men, the apostle of truth. Were they going to be cowards and go 
back on their word? What? Had they suffered to no purpose this past month? Were they going to return to work with their tails between their legs, return to the same endless poverty? Would they not 
do better to die here and now in the attempt to destroy the tyranny of capital that reduced the worker to a state of permanent starvation? Were they forever going to play the same stupid game of 
submitting to hunger and poverty only then to rise up when the hunger and poverty became too great to bear? That game could not go on. And he showed the miners how they were exploited, how 
they alone had to bear the consequences of industrial crises and were brought to the point of starvation the moment the demands of competition led to a reduction in prices. No, the new timbering rate 
was unacceptable, it was nothing but a concealed pay-cut, they were trying to rob every man of an hour of his daily work. This time they had gone too far, and the day was now approaching when the 
poor would take no more, when they would demand justice, when they would obtain justice. 

He stood there with his arms raised. At the word ‘justice’ a long shudder ran through the crowd, and a burst of applause rippled away into the distance like rustling leaves. 

Voices cried out: 

‘Justice! ... The time has come! Justice!’ 

Gradually Etienne warmed to his theme. He did not have the smooth articulacy of Rasseneur’s effortless delivery. He was frequently at a loss for a word, and he would get tied up in his sentences and 
struggle to finish them, reinforcing his point as he did so with a forward jerk of his shoulder. But in the course of these repeated hesitations he would chance on ways of saying things that struck home 
with immediate force and gripped the attention of his audience; while his gestures also had an extraordinary effect on the comrades, the gestures of a man at work, elbows back one minute and then 
released the next, as he brandished his fists and stuck out his chin as though he were ready to bite someone. Everyone said the same: he wasn’t a great speaker but he made you listen. 

‘The wage-system is a new form of slavery,’ he continued in even more rousing tones. ‘The mine should belong to the miner as the sea belongs to the fisherman or the land belongs to the peasant 
...Do you understand what I’m saying? The mine belongs to you, to every one of you. You've paid for it with your blood and suffering these past hundred years!’ 

Unabashed, he launched into discussion of various recondite legal questions, the whole panoply of laws that applied specifically to mining but he soon lost the thread. What was beneath the land 
belonged to the nation just as much as the land itself; but, following the granting of a vile privilege, the companies now had sole rights to it. The situation in Montsou was even less acceptable because 
the alleged legality of the concessions was compromised by earlier agreements made with the owners of what had once been fiefdoms, in accordance with ancient Hainaut! custom. For the miners, 
therefore, it was simply a matter of taking back what belonged to them; and with outstretched hands he gestured beyond the forest to the country at large. Just then the moon that had risen in the sky 
and was gleaming through the highest branches, shone on him. When the crowd, who were still standing in darkness, saw him like this, bathed in white light and bestowing riches with his open palms, 
they burst once more into prolonged applause. 

‘Yes, yes, he’s right. Bravo!’ 

Then Etienne tumed to his favourite subject, the collectivization of the means of production, a barbarous mouthful of a phrase that he loved to trot out when he could. His own political education was 
now complete. Having begun with the neophyte’s sentimental taste for solidarity and a belief in the need to reform the wage system, he had come to the view that it should be abolished as a matter of 
policy. At the time of the meeting in the Jolly Fellow his idea of collectivism had been essentially humanitarian and unsystematic but it had now evolved into a rigid and complex programme, each article 
of which he was knowledgeably ready and able to discuss. First, he took it as axiomatic that freedom could not be achieved other than by the destruction of the State. Second, once the people had 
taken power, the reforms would begin: namely, the return to an earlier form of community life in which a family structure based on oppression and the moral code would be replaced by a family whose 
members were free and had equal rights; absolute civil, political and economic equality for all; guaranteed independence for the individual, based on the ownership of, and the right to enjoy all the fruits 
of, the means of production; and finally, free vocational training paid for by the collective. All this required a complete overhaul of a society that was old and rotten to the core; and he duly attacked 
marriage and the rights of inheritance, talked about regulating the amount of money each person could have, and grandly abolished all manner of entrenched and time-honoured iniquity with a single 
sweep of his arm, like a reaper scything ripe com to the ground. Then, with his other hand, he would set about the process of rebuilding, constructing the humanity of the future, the great edifice of truth 
and justice that would rise with the dawn of the twentieth century. In the course of his mental journey the claims of reason faltered and gave way to sectarian obsession. Any scruples prompted by 
common sense or normal feelings were swept aside: nothing could be simpler than the realisation of this brave new world. He had it all planned, and he talked about it all as if this were simply some 
machine he could assemble in a matter of hours come what may. 

‘Our day has dawned,’ he proclaimed in a final flourish. ‘It is our turn to have all the power and the wealth!’ 

The roar of acclamation rolled towards him from the depths of the forest. The whole clearing was now bathed in the pale light of the moon, and the sea of faces resolved itself into sharply delineated 
rows that stretched away beyond the tall grey tree-trunks into the darker recesses of the forest. Here in the freezing cold there swirled a tide of angry expressions, of shining eyes and bared teeth, a 
pack of starving humanity, of men, women and children unleashed upon the rightful pillage of ancient property that others had taken from them. They no longer felt the cold, for this fiery oratory had 
warmed them to the cockles of their hearts. They were borne up on a wave of religious exaltation, filled with the feverish expectancy of the early Christians living in hope of the new age of justice. Many 
obscure phrases had passed them by, and they understood little of all the more technical and abstract arguments; but the very obscurity and abstraction of the speech simply enhanced the vista of a 
promised land and dazzled them into agreement. What a vision! To be the masters! To know an end to suffering! To live and enjoy life at last! 

‘That's the way, by God! Our day has come! ...Death to the oppressors!’ 

The women were hysterical. La Maheude was no longer her usual calm self, for hunger had made her light-headed; La Levaque was yelling; La Brilé was quite beside herself and waving her arms 
about like a witch; Philoméne was coughing her lungs up, and La Mouquette was so carried away that she started shouting endearments at the speaker. As to the men, Maheu was now persuaded 
and shouted his anger, flanked by Pierron who was trembling and Levaque who kept talking too much. Meanwhile the jokesters, Zachary and Mouquet, tried to make fun of everything but were put off 
their stroke by their comrade’s astonishing capacity to say so much at once without having a drink. But up on the log-pile Jeanlin was making even more of a racket, egging Bébert and Lydie on to 
action and brandishing the basket that had Poland in it. 

The crowd was in uproar, and Etienne savoured the heady joy of his popularity. It was as if his power had here assumed human form, since one word from him now sufficed to set the pulse racing in 
three thousand hearts. If Souvarine had deigned to come, he would have applauded his ideas — once he had made out what Etienne was saying — and he would have noted happily his pupil’s progress 
towards anarchism and agreed with his programme, except for the article about vocational training, a piece of sentimental foolishness, for the sacred and salutary ignorance of the people was to provide 
the very waters for their cleansing and renewal. As for Rasseneur, he was shrugging his shoulders with angry contempt. 

‘Will you finally let me speak!’ he shouted at Etienne. 

The latter jumped down from his tree-trunk. 

‘Speak, then, and let's see if they listen to you.’ 

Already Rasseneur had taken his place and was appealing for silence. But the noise continued unabated as his name was passed from those at the front who had recognized him to those at the back 
beneath the beech trees; and they all refused to listen to him. He was like a fallen idol, and the very sight of him was enough to make his former followers angry. His gift of the gab and his easy, good- 
natured manner had charmed them for so long but what he had to say now seemed rather tepid stuff, suitable merely for reassuring the faint-hearted. He tried in vain to speak through the noise, 
intending to deliver his usual message of moderation about how you couldn’t change the world just by passing a lot of laws, how you had to give society time to evolve: but they just laughed and hissed 
and shouted him down. It was the defeat at the Jolly Fellow all over again, only this time much worse - and definitive. Eventually they started throwing lumps of frozen moss at him, and a woman 
shouted in a shrill voice: 

‘He's a scab!’ 

He explained why the mine could not belong to the miner in the same way that the craft of weaving belonged to the weaver, and he stated his preference for profit-sharing, with the worker having a 
stake in the company, like one of the family. 

‘He’s a scab!’ a thousand voices repeated, as stones began to whistle through the air. 

Rasseneur turned pale, and his eyes filled with tears of despair. For him this meant the end of everything, the fruits of twenty years of power-seeking comradeship swept away by the ingratitude of the 
crowd. Cut to the quick and without the strength to go on, he climbed down from the tree-trunk. 

‘You think it’s funny, don’t you!’ he stammered to a triumphant Etienne. ‘Very well. But I just hope it happens to you one day ...And it will happen. Just you wait!’ 

And as if to disclaim all responsibility for the disasters that he could see about to happen, he gestured the end of his involvement and departed alone across the white and silent countryside. 

There was a sound of jeering, and everyone looked round in surprise to see old Bonnemort standing on a tree-trunk and trying to speak above the noise. Until then Mouque and he had appeared 
preoccupied, with that air they always had of thinking back to the old days. No doubt he had been taken with one of his periodic fits of garrulousness in which his memories were so strongly stirred that 
they welled up inside him and poured out of his mouth for hours on end. A deep silence fell and people listened to the old man, who looked as white as a ghost standing there in the moonlight; and as 
he talked of things that had no immediate bearing on the recent debate, long tales that no one could quite follow, so their amazement grew. He was talking about his youth and about his two uncles 
who had been buried alive in Le Voreux, and then he moved on to the pneumonia that had carried off his wife. But he kept to his point all the same: things had never been good, and they never would 
be. They, too, had met like this in the forest, five hundred of them, because the King had refused to reduce the number of working hours; but then he stopped and began to talk about another strike. 
He had seen so many! It always ended up with them meeting here under the trees at Le Plan-des-Dames, or over at La Charbonnerie, or even as far away as Le Saut-du-Loup. Sometimes it was 
freezing cold, sometimes it was hot. One evening it had rained so hard that they had had to go home again without a word being said. And always the King’s soldiers would come, and always it would 
end in a shooting match. 

‘We raised our hands like this, and we took an oath not to go back down. And | took that oath! Yes | did, | took that oath!’ 

The crowd listened open-mouthed, and it was beginning to have misgivings when Etienne, who had been attending keenly, leaped on to the fallen tree-trunk and stood beside the old man. He had just 
recognized Chaval among the people he knew in the front row. The thought that Catherine must be there had put new fire in his belly and a strong desire to be acclaimed in front of her. 

‘Comrades, you've just heard what he said. Here is one of our oldest miners, and this is what he has suffered and what our children will suffer, too, if we don’t have done with these thieves and 
murderers once and for alll’ 

He was awesome: he had never spoken with such vehemence before. With one arm he held on to old Bonnemort, displaying him like an emblem of misery and grief and baying for vengeance as he 
did so. Speaking very quickly, he went back in time to the first of the Maheus and described how since then the whole family had been worn out by the mine and exploited by the Company and now 
found itself, after a hundred years of toil, even hungrier than it had ever been before; and then he compared them with the fat-bellied directors, men who oozed money from every pore, and with all 
those shareholders who had spent the past century living like kept women with nothing to do but delight in the pleasures of the flesh. Wasn't it terrible? A whole lineage of human beings working 
themselves to death down the mine from father to son so that government ministers could have their kickbacks and generations of noble lords and gentlemen could give grand parties or sit and grow 
fat by their firesides! He had studied the occupational diseases of miners, and he regaled them with the full panoply in gruesome detail: anaemia, scrofula, the bronchitis that made them spit black coal, 
the asthma that choked them, the rheumatisms that stopped them walking. The miserable devils were no better than machine-fodder, they were penned in villages like livestock, and the big companies 
were gradually absorbing them all, regulating their slavery and threatening to enlist every worker in the country, millions upon millions of hands, in order to make the fortunes of a thousand idle men. 


But the miner was no longer the ignorant brute who could be crushed underfoot in the bowels of the earth. An army was taking root in the depths of the mines, a crop of citizens whose seed was slowly 
germinating under the surface of the earth and who would, one fine sunny day, finally break through to the light. And then they'd learn whether anyone would still dare to offer a pension of a hundred 
and fifty francs to a sixty-year-old miner after forty years’ service, a man who was coughing up coal-dust and whose legs were swollen with the water from the coal-faces he had worked. Yes, labour 
was going to call capital to account and confront this anonymous god that the worker never met, the god that squatted somewhere in its mysterious inner sanctuary and sucked the blood of the poor 
devils that kept it alive! They would go there themselves and they would finally see its face by the light of the coming conflagration; and then they would drown the filthy swine in its own blood, they 
would destroy this monstrous idol that had gorged on human flesh! 

He fell silent but his other arm was still outstretched, pointing at the enemy in the distance, over there, wherever, somewhere on this earth. This time the cheering of the crowd was so loud that the 
bourgeois heard it in Montsou and cast anxious glances in the direction of Vandame, thinking that there had been some terrible collapse in the mine. Birds of the night flew up out of the forest into the 
vast, clear sky. 

Etienne decided to bring things to a head: 

‘Comrades, what is your decision? ...Do you vote to continue the strike?’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ they screamed. 

‘And what action do you propose to take? ...We are certain to be defeated if those cowards go back down tomorrow.’ 

‘Death to the cowards!’ came the reply, like the blast of a storm. 

‘So you are resolved to remind them of their duty, of their sworn oath ... Then this is what | propose. We shall go to the pits ourselves, and just by being there we'll shame the traitors into stopping work. 
And that way we'll show the Company that we're all of one mind, that we are ready to die rather than surrender.’ 

‘Yes, yes! To the pits.’ 

Since he had started speaking again, Etienne had been trying to catch sight of Catherine among the pale, seething mass of faces beneath him. There was absolutely no sign of her. But he could still 
see Chaval, who was shrugging his shoulders and pretending to sneer at the whole thing; he was consumed with envy and would have sold himself to the highest bidder if he could have obtained but 
one small part of this popularity. 

‘And if there are any informers among us here, comrades,’ Etienne continued, ‘they'd better watch their step. Because we know who they are ...Yes, | can see some Vandame miners here who haven't 
left their pit...’ 

‘| suppose that’s meant for me, is it?’ Chaval asked cockily. 

‘You or anyone else ...But since it’s you that’s spoken, you might as well understand that people that can eat shouldn’t meddle in the affairs of those that can’t. You’re working at Jean-Bart...’ 

They were interrupted by a taunting voice: 

‘Him? Working? ...More like he has a woman who does the working for him.’ 

Chaval flushed and swore: 

‘Christ! Aren't we allowed to work, then?’ 

‘No!’ shouted Etienne. ‘At a time when your comrades are going through hell for the good of all, you're not allowed to be a selfish hypocrite and side with the bosses. If the strike had been general, we'd 
have been the masters long ago ...Should any Vandame miner have gone down when Montsou was out on strike? The great thing would be if the whole area stopped work, at Sir Deneulin’s as well 
as here. Don’t you see? The people working the coal-faces at Jean-Bart are scabs. You're all scabs!’ 

The crowd around Chaval was beginning to look menacing; fists were raised, and people began to shout: ‘Kill them! Kill them!’ He had turned very pale. But in his furious desire to outdo Etienne, he 
suddenly had an idea. 

‘Listen to me! Come to Jean-Bart tomorrow, and then you'll see if I’m working or not! ...We’re with you, they sent me here to tell you so. And we must shut down the furnaces and get the mechanics to 
join the strike too. So much the better if the pumps stop! The water will destroy the pits, and then the whole bloody lot will be ruined!’ 

He in tum was furiously applauded, and from then on even Etienne was overrun. Speaker after speaker came to the tree-trunk, gesticulating above the noise and making wild proposals. It was faith 
gone mad, the impatience of a religious sect that has tired of waiting for the expected miracle and has decided to bring one about by itself. Minds emptied of all thought by hunger now saw red and 
dreamed of burning and killing, of a glorious apotheosis that would usher in the dawn of universal happiness. Meanwhile the quiet moon bathed the heaving mass of people in its light, and the thick 
forest cast a deep ring of silence around their murderous cries. The only other sound was the continued crunch of frozen moss as it was trampled underfoot; and the beech trees simply stood there, 
strong and tall, the delicate tracery of their branches etched in black against the pallor of the sky, and they neither saw nor heard the commotion of these wretched beings at their feet. People started 
shoving and pushing, and La Maheude found herself next to Maheu; and now, after months of growing frustration and having lost all sense of proportion, they both supported Levaque when he went 
one further than everybody else and called for the death of the engineers. Pierron had disappeared. Bonnemort and Mouque were both talking at once and saying vague and terrible things that no one 
quite understood. As a joke Zachary called on them to demolish the churches, while Mouquet, who was still holding his crosse, banged it on the ground just to add to the racket. The women were in a 
frenzy: La Levaque, hands on hips, was ready for a fight with Philoméne, whom she accused of laughing; La Mouquette said she would soon sort the gendarmes out with a good kick up the you-know- 
where; La Brilé had just slapped Lydie, having come across her without basket or salad leaves, and was continuing to beat the air in an imaginary assault on all the bosses she would dearly have laid 
her hands on. Jeanlin had panicked for a moment when Bébert heard from a pit-boy that Mrs Rasseneur had seen them take Poland; but once he had decided he would take the rabbit back to the 
Advantage and quietly release it outside the door, he began to yell louder; and he got out his new knife and brandished the blade, proudly making it gleam. ‘Comrades! Comrades!’ an exhausted 
Etienne kept repeating in a hoarse voice as he tried to obtain a moment's silence and conclude the meeting. 

Eventually they paid attention. ‘Comrades! Are we agreed? Tomorrow morning at Jean-Bart!’ 

‘Yes! Yes! Jean-Bart! Death to the scabs!’ And a tempest of three thousand voices filled the sky and died away in the pure light of the moon. 


PART XXVI 


262 
At four o’clock the moon had set, and it was pitch dark. Everyone was still asleep in the Deneulin household; and the old brick house stood dark and silent, with its doors and windows shut, at the end 
of the large, untidy garden that lay between it and the Jean-Bart mine. Along the other side of the house ran the now deserted road to Vandame, a small town about three kilometres away and hidden 
from view by the forest. Deneulin, tired from having spent part of the previous day down the pit, was snoring with his face to the wall when he dreamed that someone was calling him. When he eventually 
woke up, he heard a real voice and rushed to open the window. It was one of his deputies, standing in the garden below. ‘What is it?’ he asked. 
‘It's mutiny, sir. Half the men are refusing to work, and they won't let the others go down.’ 
Deneulin did not understand at first. His head felt dizzy and heavy with sleep, and the cold air struck him with the force of an icy shower. 
‘Then damn well make them go down’ he spluttered. 
‘It's been going on for an hour now,’ the deputy continued, ‘so we thought we'd better come and fetch you. You're the only one who can maybe make them see sense.’ 
‘All right, I’m coming.’ 
He quickly got dressed: his mind had cleared, and he was very worried. They could easily have looted the house, for neither the cook nor the manservant had stirred. But from across the landing he 
could hear the sound of anxious voices; and when he came out, he saw the door to his daughters’ bedroom open and the two girls appear, having hurriedly thrown on their white dressing-gowns. 
‘What's happening, Father?’ 
Lucy, the elder, was already twenty-two, tall, dark, with a regal air; while Jeanne, the younger one and just nineteen, was short, with golden hair and an easy grace. 
‘Nothing serious,’ he replied in order to reassure them. ‘Some troublemakers kicking up a fuss over at the mine, apparently. I’m off to see what’s going on.’ 
But they would not hear of it and insisted that he must have something to warm his stomach before he left. He would only come back ill otherwise, with his digestion ruined as usual. He endeavoured 
to say no and that as God was his witness he simply did not have the time. 
‘Now look,’ said Jeanne eventually, wrapping herself round his neck. ‘You'll just have a little glass of rum and a biscuit or two. Or else I'll hang on to you like this and you'll have to take me with you.’ 
He had to give in, declaring that he would surely choke on the biscuits. Already they were on their way downstairs ahead of him, each with her own candlestick. Below, in the dining-room, they hurried 
to wait on him, one pouring the rum, the other running to the pantry for a packet of biscuits. Having lost their mother when they were very young, they had brought themselves up, rather badly it must 
be said, since their father spoiled them. The elder girl dreamed constantly of singing on the stage, while the younger one was mad about painting, with a boldness of taste which set her apart. But when 
serious business difficulties had obliged them to cut back on their style of living, these two apparently extravagant girls had suddenly blossomed into thoroughly sensible and resourceful housekeepers 
who could spot the merest discrepant centime in the household accounts. And now, for all that they lived the part of bohemian spinsters, they managed the domestic budget, watched every last penny, 
haggled with the tradesmen, endlessly refurbished their wardrobes, and ultimately managed to lend an air of decent respectability to the worsening financial straits in which they lived. 
‘Eat, Papa,’ Lucy insisted. 
Then, noticing how quickly he seemed preoccupied again as he sat there with a silent and gloomy expression, she became alarmed once more. 
‘Is it serious, then? Judging by your face, it must be ...Why don’t we stay here with you? They can manage without us at that lunch today.’ 
She was referring to an outing which had been planned for the coming moming. Mrs Hennebeau was to fetch Cécile from the Grégoires’ in her carriage; after that she would come and collect Lucy and 
Jeanne, and then they were all going to Marchiennes to have lunch at Les Forges as guests of the manager's wife. It would be a chance to visit the workshops and to see the blast-furnaces and the 
coke-ovens. 
‘Of course we'll stay,’ declared Jeanne in her turn. 
But he became cross. 
‘What sort of an idea is that! | tell you there’s nothing to worry about ...Kindly do me the pleasure of tucking yourselves up in bed again. And then you will dress and be ready at nine o'clock as planned.’ 
He kissed them and hurried away. The sound of his boots on the frozen ground could be heard disappearing across the garden. 
Jeanne carefully replaced the cork in the bottle of rum, while Lucy locked the biscuits away. The dining-room had the clean and tidy look of a place where the fare is frugal. And they both took advantage 
of this early-morning visit to check that nothing had been left lying around from the night before. A napkin had been forgotten, so the servant would be scolded. Finally they went back upstairs to bed. 
As he took a short cut along the narrow paths of his kitchen-garden, Deneulin was thinking about the danger to his fortune, his Montsou denier, the million francs he had realised and dreamed of 
increasing tenfold, and which was now in such grave peril. It had been one long tale of bad luck: the unforeseen and enormously expensive repair programme, the ruinous running costs, and now this 
disastrous industrial crisis just when he was beginning to make a profit. If the strike went ahead, he would be finished. He pushed open a small gate: in the pitch darkness the colliery buildings could 
be identified by their even blacker shadows and a sprinkling of lanterns. 
Jean-Bart was not as big as Le Voreux but in the opinion of the engineers the new plant and machinery had made it a fine pit. Not only had the shaft been widened by a metre and a half and taken 
down to a depth of seven hundred and eight metres, it had been completely re-equipped with a new winding-engine, new cages and new fittings, and all to the very latest specifications. Moreover, there 
was even a hint of conscious elegance in the way things had been designed: the screening-shed had a carved frieze, the headgear had been adomed with a clock, the pit-head and the engine-house 
had the rounded contours of a Renaissance chapel, and the chimney above them was spiral-shaped and constructed from a mosaic of black and red brick. The pump had been located in the other 
mine-shaft belonging to the concession, the disused Gaston-Marie pit that was now used solely for drainage. Jean-Bart had only two subsidiary shafts, to the right and left of the winding-shaft, one for 
the steam-driven ventilator and the other for the emergency ladders. 
That morning Chaval had arrived first, as early as three o’clock, and had gone round sowing the seed of dissent among his comrades and trying to persuade them that they ought to imitate the Montsou 
miners and demand an increase of five centimes per tub. Soon the four hundred underground workers had left the changing-room and streamed into the pit-head hall amid much shouting and 
gesticulating. Those who wanted to work were standing there in their bare feet holding their lamps and clutching a pick or a shovel under their other arm; while the remainder, still in their clogs and with 
a coat over their shoulders on account of the bitter cold, were barring the way to the pit-shaft. The deputies were shouting themselves hoarse in their attempts to restore order, begging the miners to 
be reasonable and not to prevent those who had the good sense and decency to want to work from duly doing so. 


But Chaval lost his temper when he saw Catherine in her jacket and trousers, with her hair tucked into her blue cap. When he had got up earlier, he had ordered her roughly to stay in bed. She was 
dismayed at the thought of a stoppage and had followed him nevertheless, for he never passed on any money to her and she often had to support both of them; and what would become of her if she 
was no longer earning? One thing in particular terrified her, the prospect of ending up in the brothel at Marchiennes that is what happened to putters who had no money and nowhere to sleep. 
‘What the bloody hell are you doing here?’ Chaval screamed. 
She answered haltingly that she had no other source of income and that she wanted to work. 
‘So you're going to cross me, are you, you bitch? ...You can go home this minute, or I'll bloody come and kick your backside for you all the way there!’ 
She backed nervously away but did not leave, determined to see how things would turn out. 
Deneulin was now coming down the stairs from the screening-shed. Despite the poor light cast by the lanterns he took in the scene at a glance, the shadowy mass of people whose every face he knew, 
the hewers, the onsetters, the banksmen, the putters, down to the youngest pit-boy. In the great hall that was still clean and pristine, normal activity was in a state of suspended animation: the winding- 
engine, fully primed, was letting off little whistles of steam; the cages hung from motionless cables; and the tubs, abandoned in mid-journey, were cluttering up the cast-iron floor. Only about eighty 
lamps had been claimed, the others were still burning in the lamp-room. But no doubt a single word from him would suffice, and the regular routine would resume once more. 
‘So what's this all about then, boys?’ he asked in a loud voice. ‘What's the problem? Tell me, I’m sure we can sort it out.’ 
As a rule he adopted a paternal air when dealing with his men, even though he made them work hard. Authoritarian and brusque in his manner, he would begin by trying to win them over with a rather 
obvious mateyness; and often he succeeded, for the workers respected the courage of a man who was constantly down at the coal-face with them and who was always the first on the scene whenever 
anything terrible happened in the pit. Twice now, after firedamp explosions, when even the bravest miners had balked, they had lowered him down on a rope tied under his armpits. 
‘Look here,’ he continued, ‘I hope you're not going to make me regret having trusted you. You know | refused to have a police guard here ...Take your time, I’m listening.’ 
Everybody was silent and embarrassed and began to edge away. At length Chaval spoke up: 
‘It’s like this, Sir Deneulin. We just can’t go on. We must have five centimes more per tub.’ 
He was taken aback. 
‘What? Five centimes! What's brought this on? I’m not complaining about your timbering, I’m not trying to impose a new rate like they are at Montsou.’ 
‘Maybe not but the Montsou comrades are right all the same. They’re rejecting the timbering rate and demanding an increase of five centimes because it’s just not possible to do the job properly under 
the present terms ...We want an increase of five centimes. Isn’t that right, comrades?’ 
Various voices expressed their support, and the noise level rose again, accompanied by violent gestures. Gradually everyone gathered round in a tight semicircle. 
Deneulin’s eyes blazed, and this man who had a taste for firm government had to clench his fists for fear that he might yield to temptation and grab somebody by the scruff of the neck. He preferred to 
discuss things, to talk things through sensibly. 
‘You want five centimes more, and | agree with you that the job is worth it. But | can’t give it to you. If! were to pay you that, | would simply be ruined ...You’ve got to understand that for you to make a 
living I’ve got to make a living first. And I've reached my limit. The slightest increase in operating costs would bankrupt me ...Two years ago, if you remember, at the time of the last strike, | conceded. 
| could still afford to then. But that increase has been ruinous for me all the same, and I’ve been struggling ever since ...Today | would rather give the whole thing up at once than not know from one 
month to the next where | was going to find the money to pay you.’ 
Faced with this master who was ready to give them such a frank account of his business affairs, Chaval gave an ugly laugh. The others looked at the floor in disbelief, stubbornly refusing to get it into 
their heads that a boss didn’t automatically make millions off the back of his workers. 
Deneulin persisted. He told them about his ongoing battle with Montsou, who were always on the lookout for some way to gobble him up if he should ever fall on hard times. The competition with them 
was fierce, forcing him to make savings wherever he could, and all the more so because the considerable depth of Jean-Bart added to the cost of extraction, a disadvantage only barely offset by the 
greater thickness of its seams. He would never have increased their pay at the time of the last strike if it hadn't been for the need to match Montsou, so as not to lose his workforce. Then he threatened 
them with the consequences: what a fine outcome it would be for them if they forced him to sell and they ended up under the heel of Montsou! He didn’t rule them like some god in a far-away temple, 
he wasn’t one of those invisible shareholders who pays managers to fleece the miners for them; he was their employer, and it wasn’t just his own money he was risking, it was his peace of mind, his 
health, his whole life. Any stoppage would mean the end of him, it was as simple as that, for he had no stock in reserve and yet he had to meet his orders. At the same time he couldn't let the money 
invested in equipment stand idle. How was he to meet his commitments? Who was going to pay the interest on the money his friends had entrusted to him? It would mean bankruptcy. 
‘So there you have it, my friends!’ he concluded. ‘I wish | could convince you ...You really can’t ask a man to sign his own death warrant, can you? And whether | give you the five centimes or | let you 
go ahead and strike, either way I'll be slitting my own throat.’ 
He stopped. People started muttering. Some of the miners seemed to be having second thoughts, and several moved back towards the shaft. 
‘At least let everyone decide for themselves,’ said one deputy. ‘Which of you wants to work?’ 
Catherine was one of the first to step forward. But Chaval was furious and shoved her back, shouting: 
‘We're all of one mind here. Only lousy bastards leave their comrades in the lurch!’ 
Thereafter all hope of compromise seemed out of the question. People started shouting again, and men were shouldered away from the shaft and nearly crushed against the wall. For a moment 
Deneulin tried desperately to fight the battle single-handedly and to bring the mob smartly to heel; but it was pointless folly, and he was forced to withdraw. So he went and sat for a few minutes at the 
far end of the checkweighman’s office. The stuffing had been knocked out of him, and he was so dazed by his powerlessness that he could not think what to do next. At length he calmed down and 
told a supervisor to go and fetch Chaval. Then, when the latter had agreed to the meeting, he dismissed everyone else with a wave of his hand. 
— Leave us. 
Deneulin’s intention was to get the measure of this character. The moment he spoke, he could sense his vanity and the desperate envy that drove him. So he tried flattery and pretended to be surprised 
that a worker of his calibre should jeopardize his future in this way. From the way he talked he made it sound as though he had for some time now been marking him out for rapid promotion, and 
eventually he ended by offering there and then to make him a deputy, when circumstances allowed. Chaval listened to him in silence and gradually unclenched his fists. He was thinking hard: if he 
persisted with the strike, he would always be playing second fiddle to Etienne, whereas he now began to harbour a different ambition, that of becoming one of the bosses. His face flushed with pride, 
and his excitement grew. Anyway, the group of strikers he’d been waiting for since early morning would not come now; they must have been held up, by the gendarmes perhaps. So it was time to yield. 
But this did not stop him from shaking his head and indignantly beating his breast, every inch the unbiddable man of integrity. Eventually, while omitting to mention the meeting he had arranged with 
the Montsou miners, he undertook to calm his comrades and persuade them to go back to work. 
Deneulin kept away, and even the deputies stayed in the background. For the next hour they listened to Chaval holding forth and arguing with the miners from the top of a coal-tub. One section of men 
booed him, and a hundred and twenty left in disgust, determined to stick to the decision he had made them take in the first place. It had already gone seven, and the dawn was breaking on a bright and 
cheerful frosty day. Suddenly the pit jolted back into action, and work resumed its course. First there was the plunging of the crank-rod as it began to wind the cables on and off the drums. Then, amid 
a clanking of signals, came the first descent, with cages filling and vanishing and reappearing as the shaft swallowed its portion of pit-boys, hewers and putters. Meanwhile the banksmen wheeled the 
tubs across the iron floor with a great rumble of thunder. 
‘What the bloody hell are you doing standing there?’ Chaval shouted at Catherine, who was waiting her turn. ‘Stop hanging about and get yourself down below!’ 
At nine o’clock, when Mrs Hennebeau arrived in her carriage with Cécile, she found Lucy and Jeanne dressed and ready, a picture of elegance despite the fact that their clothes had been mended 
twenty times over. But Deneulin was surprised to see Négrel accompanying the carriage on horseback. Was this to be a mixed party? So Mrs Hennebeau explained in her motherly way that people 
had been frightening her with tales about the roads being full of villainous creatures and that she had preferred to bring along a protector. Négrel laughed and sought to reassure them: there was nothing 
to be worried about, just the usual threats from the loudmouths but not one of them would dare throw a stone through a window. Still full of his success, Deneulin told them about how he had crushed 
the revolt at Jean-Bart. Things would be fine now, he said. And as the young ladies climbed into the carriage on the Vandame road, everyone was in high spirits because of the fine weather, little 
realising that far off in the countryside there was a stirring and that it was slowly gathering pace. The people were on the march; and if they had placed their ears to the ground, they would have heard 
the sound coming towards them. 
‘So that’s agreed, then,’ Mrs Hennebeau said once more. ‘You'll come and fetch these young ladies this evening, and you'll stay and have dinner with us ...Madam Grégoire has promised to collect 
Cécile also.’ 
‘You may count on me,’ replied Deneulin. 
The carriage set off towards Vandame. Jeanne and Lucy had leaned out of the carriage to wave a cheerful goodbye to their father standing by the roadside, while the gallant Négrel trotted along behind 
the whirring wheels. 
They drove through the forest and at Vandame took the road to Marchiennes. As they were approaching Le Tartaret, Jeanne asked Mrs Hennebeau if she knew of La Céte Verte, and she admitted 
that, despite having lived there for five years, she had never been this way before. So they made a detour. Situated at the edge of the wood, Le Tartaret was a stretch of barren, volcanic moorland, 
beneath which a coal-seam had been burning permanently for centuries past. The origins of the place were lost in the mists of time, and the local miners told a story about how the fire of heaven had 
fallen upon this underground Sodom where putters defiled themselves in all manner of abomination; and it had struck so suddenly that they had not even had time to return to the surface and continued 
to roast in its hell-fires to this very day. The rock had burned to a dark red and was covered in a leprous bloom of potash. Sulphur grew along the fissures like yellow flowers. After dark those brave 
enough to put an eye to these cracks in the earth swore that they could see flames and the souls of the damned frying in the hot coals beneath. Gleams of light flickered along the ground, and hot 
vapours rose continually, like a foul and poisonous stench from the devil's kitchen. And in the middle of this accursed moor of Le Tartaret, La Cte Verte rose as though miraculously blessed by an 
eternal spring, with grass that was forever green, beech trees that were continually producing new leaves, and fields that yielded as many as three crops a year. It was a natural hothouse, warmed by 
the combustion taking place in the deep strata beneath. Snow never settled there. And on this December day its enormous bouquet of greenery rose beside the bare trees of the forest, and the frost 
had not even blackened the edges of the leaves. 
Soon the carriage sped off across the plain. Négrel made fun of the legend and explained how a fire like that at the bottom of a mine was generally caused by coal-dust fermenting. Once it got out of 
control, it burned for ever; and he quoted the example of a pit in Belgium which they had flooded by diverting a river into its shaft. But then he stopped talking, for they had begun to meet group after 
group of miners coming the other way. The miners went past in silence, casting hard sideways glances at all this luxury that was forcing them off the road. Their number kept increasing, and on the 
little bridge over La Scarpe the horses had to slow to a walk. What was bringing all these people out on to the roads? The young ladies were becoming anxious, and Négrel could sense trouble brewing 
in the countryside. And so it was with some relief that they finally arrived at Marchiennes. In the sunlight that seemed to dim their fires, the batteries of coke-ovens and the tall chimneys of the blast- 
furnaces stood belching forth clouds of smoke that fell through the air in an endless rain of soot. 

263 
At Jean-Bart Catherine had already been rolling tubs for an hour, delivering them as far as the relay-point; and she was drenched in such a lather of sweat that she stopped for a moment to wipe her 
face. 
From the depths of the seam where he was digging out coal with the rest of his group, Chaval was surprised not to hear the usual rumble of wheels. The lamps were not burning well, and the dust 
made it impossible to see. 
‘What's up?’ he shouted. 
When she replied that she thought she was surely going to melt and that her heart was fit to burst, he called back angrily: 
‘Bloody fool! Why don’t you take off your shirt like the rest of us?’ 
They were at a depth of seven hundred and eight metres, in the first road of the Désirée seam, about three kilometres away from pit-bottom. Whenever this part of the mine was mentioned, the local 
miners would turn pale and lower their voices, as if they were talking about hell itself; and more often than not they merely shook their heads in the way of people who didn’t want to discuss this deep, 
remote place where the coal burned red and fierce. As they extended northwards, the roadways drew closer to Le Tartaret and entered the area of the underground fire that had turned the rock overhead 
a dark red. At the point to which they had now dug, the average temperature at the coal-face was some forty-five degrees. They were right in the middle of the accursed city of the plain and in among 
those flames that passers-by up on the surface could see through the cracks, spitting out sulphur and foul-smelling gases. 


Catherine, who had already taken off her jacket, hesitated for a moment and then removed her trousers also; and with her arms and legs bare, and her shirt tied round her hips like a smock with a piece 
of string, she began once more to roll her tubs. 

‘I'll be fine,’ she shouted. 

If the heat stifled her, it also made her dimly afraid. For the past five days since they had started working there, she had been remembering the stories she had heard in her childhood about the putters 
of the past who were still being roasted alive under Le Tartaret as a punishment for unmentionable deeds. Of course she was too old now to believe such nonsense; but what would she have done 
nevertheless if she’d seen a girl come through the wall looking as red as a hot stove and with eyes like burning coals? The very idea of it made her sweat even more. 

At the relay-point another putter would come and take the tub and roll it a further eighty metres along the track to the edge of the incline, where the seizer would dispatch it along with all the others that 
were coming down from the roads above. 

‘Blimey! Make yourself at home, why not?’ said the woman, a thin-looking widow of thirty, when she saw Catherine dressed only in her shirt. ‘I can’t do that. The lads on my stretch never give me a 
minute’s peace with all their dirty nonsense.’ 

‘Oh, to hell with the men!’ replied Catherine. ‘It’s this heat | can’t stand.’ 

And off she went, pushing her empty tub. The worst of it was that down in this remote part of the mine the proximity of Le Tartaret was not the only cause of the unbearable heat. The road ran parallel 
with some old workings, deep in Gaston-Marie, next to an abandoned roadway where a firedamp explosion ten years earlier had set fire to the seam; and the fire was still raging behind the break, a 
wall of clay which had been built alongside it and which was kept in constant repair in order to contain the disaster. Starved of oxygen the fire ought to have gone out; but draughts from unknown 
sources must have continued to feed it, and so it was still burning ten years later, warming the clay in the break like the bricks in a kiln, with the result that the heat could be felt through it along the 
whole length of the wall. And it was beside this break, over a distance of a hundred metres, that the tubs had to be rolled, in a temperature of sixty degrees. 

After two more trips Catherine was again overcome with the heat. Fortunately the road was broad and easy to move around in, the Désirée vein being one of the thickest in the region. The band of coal 
was one metre ninety high that meant that the miners could work standing up. But they would have preferred cramped conditions if it meant they could have had some cooler air. 

‘God help us! Are you asleep?’ Chaval shouted angrily again as soon as he heard Catherine stop. ‘How did | get stuck with such a bloody hopeless bitch, would you tell me? Will you for God’s sake fill 
your tub and take it away!’ 

She was standing at the foot of the coal-face, leaning on her shovel; and she began to feel faint, staring at everyone with a blank expression and ignoring Chaval’s order. She could barely see them in 
the reddish glow from the lamps; and though they were stark naked, like animals, they were so black with the grime of sweat and coal-dust that their nakedness did not trouble her. They seemed bent 
upon some indeterminate labour, an array of monkeys’ backs straining with effort, an infernal vision of ruddy limbs caught up in a great thudding and grunting. But they must have been able to see her 
better because the picks stopped tapping and the men started teasing her about having taken off her trousers. 

‘Mind you don’t catch cold now!’ 

‘What a pair of legs! Hey, Chaval, how about one each?’ 

‘Give us a peep, then! Come on, lift your shirt! Higher! Higher!’ 

Not at all put out by this ribaldry, Chaval laid into her again: 

‘For Christ's sake, get a move on! ...Oh, she doesn’t mind that kind of talk. She’d stand there listening to it till the cows come home.’ 

With great effort Catherine had made herself fill the tub, and now she began to push it. The roadway was too wide for her to be able to gain purchase by arching her back against the timbering on either 
side, and she kept twisting her ankles as she tried to get a grip on the rails with her bare feet; and so progress was slow as she strained forward with her arms stretched out taut in front of her and her 
body bent in half. As soon as she reached the break, the torture by fire began again, and enormous beads of sweat started falling from every part of her body like heavy raindrops in a storm. By the 
time she was scarcely a third of the way along, it was pouring off her, and she could see nothing. She, too, was covered in black grime. Her tight shirt looked as though it had been soaked in ink; and 
as it clung to her skin, the movement of her thighs made it ride up over her hips, restricting her movements so painfully that once more she was forced to stop. 

What was wrong with her today? Never before had her legs felt so much as though they were made of jelly. It must be the bad air. The ventilation did not reach the end of this remote road, and the 
atmosphere was full of all manner of gases which gently fizzed from the coal with the sound of spring-water, and sometimes in such quantity that the lamps refused to burn; to say nothing of the 
firedamp that everyone had ceased to care about since the seam blew so much of the stuff into the miners’ faces from one week’s end to the next. She knew all about this bad air - ‘dead air’! the 
miners called it - which consisted of a lower layer of heavy gases that caused asphyxiation and an upper layer of light gases that spontaneously combusted and could blow up every coal-face in a pit, 
killing hundreds of men in one single thunderous blast. She had breathed in so much of it since she was a child that she was surprised not to be able to tolerate it better but her ears were buzzing and 
her throat was on fire. 

Unable to bear the heat any longer, she felt a desperate need to remove her shirt. The cloth was torturing her, and the merest crease seemed to cut into her and burn her flesh. She resisted the urge 
and made another attempt to push the tub but she had to straighten up again. Then, all of a sudden, telling herself that she would cover up at the relay-point, she stripped completely, untying the string 
and removing her shirt in such feverish haste that she would have torn her skin off, too, had she been able. Now completely naked and pitifully reduced to the level of an animal padding along a muddy 
path in search of food, she went about her work, her buttocks splattered in soot and her front covered in grime up to her belly, like a filth-covered mare between the shafts of a hansom cab. She was 
pushing the tub on all fours. 

But she began to despair: being naked brought no relief. What else could she remove? The buzzing in her ears was deafening, and she felt as though her temples were caught in a vice. She slumped 
to her knees. She had the impression that her lamp, wedged into the coal on the tub, was about to go out; and in her confused mind she clung to the thought that she must turn up the wick. Twice she 
tried to examine the lamp, and twice, as she set it on the ground in front of her, it dimmed as if it, too, were wanting for oxygen. Suddenly the lamp went out. Then everything began to spin in the 
darkness, a millstone was whirring round in her head, and her heart slowed and stopped, numbed by the immense torpor that had overtaken her limbs. She had fallen backwards and lay dying on the 
ground in the asphyxiating air. 

‘Damn me if she’s not bloodly dawdling again!’ grumbled Chaval. 

He listened from the top of the coal-face but heard no sound of wheels. 

‘Catherine! | know you, you sly bitch!’ 

The sound of his voice vanished down the dark roadway, and not a breath could be heard in response. 

‘Have | got to come and chase after you?” 

Nothing stirred, and there was still the same deathly silence. Furious, he climbed down and began to run along the road, holding up his lamp but going so fast that he nearly tripped over Catherine's 
body that was blocking the way. He stared at it open-mouthed. What was the matter with her? She wasn’t pretending, was she, just so she could have a quick nap? But when he lowered his lamp to 
Shine it in her face, it threatened to go out. He raised it and lowered it again, and finally he realised: the air must be bad. His rage had subsided, and the miner's instinctive devotion to a comrade in 
danger took over. Already he had shouted for someone to bring his shirt, and now he seized the girl’s naked, lifeless body and lifted it as high as he possibly could. Once they had thrown his and 
Catherine’s clothes over his shoulders, he set off at the run, holding his burden up with one hand and carrying their two lamps with the other. The long roadways unwound as he raced ahead, taking a 
right here, a left there, searching for the cold, life-giving air of the plain coming from the ventilator. At length the sound of a spring brought him to a halt: some water was streaming through a crack in 
the rock. He found himself at a crossroads in the main haulage roadway which had once served Gaston-Marie. Here the ventilator was blowing up a storm, and the air was so cold that he even shivered 
after setting Catherine down on the ground, propped against some timbers. Her eyes were shut, and she was still unconscious. 

‘Come on, Catherine. For God’s sake, a joke’s a joke ...Here, don’t you move while | go and dip this in a bit of water.’ 

It frightened him to see her so limp. Nevertheless he was able to wet his shirt in the stream and bathe her face. She seemed for all the world to be dead, as though this slight, girlish body on which 
puberty was hesitating to place its mark were down here because it had already been buried. Then a shudder ran through her, through her undeveloped breasts and her belly down to the slender thighs 
of this poor, wretched girl who had been deflowered before her time. She opened her eyes and muttered: 

‘I'm cold.’ 

‘Ah, that’s better! That's more like it!’ Chaval exclaimed with relief. 

He dressed her, passing the shirt easily over her head but cursing as he struggled to get her trousers on, for she could do little to help herself. Still dazed, she did not understand where she was nor 
why she had been naked. When she remembered, she was filled with shame. How on earth had she dared take everything off! She questioned Chaval: had anyone seen her like that, without so much 
as a neckerchief round her waist to cover her? Being fond of a laugh and given to making up stories, he told her how their comrades had all stood in a line as he brought her past. And what had 
possessed her to take him seriously when he’d told her to take her clothes off! Then he gave her his word that he had carried her there so fast that his comrades could not even have known whether 
her bum was round or square! 

‘Blimey but it’s cold,’ he said, as he too got dressed again. 

She had never known him be so nice. Usually for every kind word he spoke to her, she got two insults as well. How good it would have been to live in harmony together! In her state of exhausted 
lassitude she felt a warm fondness for him. She smiled and said softly: 

‘Give me a kiss.’ 

He kissed her and lay down beside her to wait until she was ready to walk. 

‘You know,’ she said, ‘you were wrong to shout at me back there, because | just couldn’t go on any more. Even at the face it’s cooler. But if you knew how baking hot it is along at the other end of the 
road!’ 

‘| know,’ he replied. ‘We'd be better off under the trees ...But you, poor girl, it's difficult for you working this section. | can see that.’ 

She was so touched to hear him agree that she put on a show of bravery. 

‘Oh, | just had a weak tum. Anyway the air’s bad today ...But you'll soon see if I’m a sly one or not. If you’ve got to work, you've got to work. Isn’t that right? I’d rather die than not do my fair share.’ 
There was silence. He had his arm round her waist, holding her to his chest so that no harm should come to her. And while she already felt strong enough to return to the coal-face, she preferred to 
revel in the moment. 

‘Only | wish,’ she went on very quietly, ‘that you could be kinder to me ...If people can just love each other a little bit, they can be so happy.’ 

And she began to cry softly. 

‘But | do love you,’ he protested, ‘or | wouldn’t have taken you to live with me.’ 

She simply nodded. Often men took women just so that they could have them for themselves, not caring a button whether they were happy or not. Her tears were flowing more hotly now as she thought 
with despair of the good life she could have had if she had ended up with someone else, someone who would always have had his arm round her waist like this. Someone else? And dimly she could 
perceive this person in the midst of her distress. But that was finished and done with now, and all she wanted was to be able to spend her life with the man she was with, just as long as he didn’t always 
treat her so roughly. 

‘Well then,’ she said, ‘just try sometimes to be like you are now.’ 

Her sobbing stopped her from saying more, and he kissed her again. 

‘You silly thing! ...Look, | promise to be nice to you. Anyway, it’s not as if I’m any worse than the next man.’ 

She looked at him and began to smile again through her tears. Perhaps he was right: you didn’t come across many happy women. Then, although she only half believed his promise, she gave herself 
up to the joy of seeing him be nice to her. My God, if only it could have lasted! They were now in each other's arms again; and while they were still holding each other in one long embrace, the sound 
of approaching footsteps brought them quickly to their feet. Three comrades who had seen them go past were coming to see if they were all right. 

They all set off together. It was nearly ten o'clock, and they chose a cool spot to eat their lunch before going back to the sweltering heat at the coal-face. But just as they were finishing their sandwiches 
and about to take a swig of coffee from their flasks, they were alarmed by the sound of voices coming from far off in the mine. What could it be? Had there been another accident? They got to their feet 
and ran to find out. Hewers, putters and pit-boys were streaming past in the opposite direction but nobody knew anything; everyone was shouting, it must be some terrible disaster. Panic was gradually 
beginning to spread throughout the mine, and shadowy figures emerged terrified from the roadways, their lamps bobbing into view before disappearing again into the darkness. Where was it? Why 
wouldn't anyone say? 


Suddenly a deputy rushed past shouting: 
‘They're cutting the cables! They're cutting the cables!’ 
Then the panic took hold, and people were rushing madly along the dark roads. Everyone was completely bewildered. Why would anyone cut the cables? And who was cutting them, when there were 
workers still below? It seemed monstrous. 
But the voice of another deputy rang out before it, too, vanished. 
‘The Montsou crowd are cutting the cables! Everybody out!’ 
When he had grasped what was happening, Chaval stopped Catherine dead. His legs had gone quite weak at the thought that they might encounter the Montsou men if they went up. So they had 
come after all then, and there was he thinking they'd been stopped by the gendarmes! For a moment he thought of retracing their steps and going back up via Gaston-Marie; but that shaft was no 
longer in working order. He cursed, not knowing what to do, and trying to hide his fear, and he kept saying that there was no point running so fast. People were hardly going to leave them down here. 
The deputy’s voice could be heard again, getting closer. 
‘Everybody out. Use the ladders! Use the ladders!’ 
And so Chaval was swept along by his comrades. He started bullying Catherine, accusing her of not running fast enough. Did she want them to be left behind in the mine so that they could starve to 
death? Because those Montsou bastards were quite capable of smashing the ladders before everyone had got out. The voicing of this terrible possibility proved to be the last straw, and everyone 
around them began to career wildly along the roadways in a mad race to see who could get to the ladders first and go up before the others. Men were shouting that the ladders had already been 
smashed and that nobody would get out. And when groups of terrified people started pouring into pit-bottom there was a wholesale rush for the ladders, with everyone trying to squeeze through the 
narrow door to the emergency shaft all at the same time. Meanwhile an old stableman who had wisely just led the horses back to their stall looked on with the contemptuous indifference of one who 
was used to spending his nights down the pit and was quite certain that some way would always be found to get him out. 
‘For Christ's sake, would you go in front of me!’ Chaval shouted at Catherine. ‘At least that way | can catch you if you fall.’ 
Dazed and completely out of breath after this three-kilometre dash that had once more soaked her in sweat, Catherine allowed herself to be swept along by the crowd, oblivious to what was happening. 
Then Chaval tugged her arm so hard he nearly broke it, and she let out a cry of pain and began to cry. He had forgotten his promise already, she would never be happy. 
‘You must go first!’ he screamed at her. 
But she was too frightened of him. If she went first, he would keep pushing and shoving her all the time. So she resisted, and their comrades pushed them aside in their mad rush. The water that seeped 
into the shaft was falling in large drops, and the floor of pit-bottom, suspended above the bougnou, a muddy pit some ten metres deep, was vibrating under the weight of all these trampling feet. And it 
was indeed at Jean-Bart that there had been a terrible accident two years previously when a cable had snapped and sent a cage hurtling down into the sump, drowning two men. Everybody remembered 
and was thinking that they might all end up down there if too many people crowded on to the floor at once. 
‘Bugger it, then!’ Chaval shouted. ‘Die if you want to. And good riddance!’ 
He began climbing, and she followed. 
From bottom to top there were one hundred and two ladders, each approximately seven metres long and standing on a narrow platform that filled the width of the shaft. A square hole in each landing 
was just wide enough to let a man’s shoulders through. It was like a squashed chimney some seven hundred metres high, between the outer wall of the main shaft and the lining of the winding-shaft, 
a damp, dark, endless tube in which the ladders stood almost vertically one above the other at regular intervals. It took a strong man twenty-five minutes to climb this giant column, though in fact it was 
used only in emergencies. 
At first Catherine climbed cheerfully enough. Her bare feet were used to the sharpness of the coal along the roadway floors, and so the protective iron edging on the square rungs did not bother her. 
Her hands, hardened by pushing tubs, grasped the uprights easily enough even though they were too thick for her grip. Indeed this unexpected climb helped to occupy her mind and to take her out of 
her misery, as she became one of a long, snaking line of people coiling and hoisting its way upwards, three to a ladder, so long a line indeed that the head of the snake would emerge at the top while 
the tail was still dragging over the sump at the bottom. But they were not there yet, and the people at the top could scarcely have reached a third of the way up. Nobody was talking now, and the only 
sound was the dull rumble and thud of feet; and the lamps spaced out at regular intervals looked like an unravelling string of wandering stars. 
Behind her Catherine heard a pit-boy counting the ladders that made her want to count them too. They had already climbed fifteen, and they were coming to a loading-bay. But just at that moment she 
bumped into Chaval’s legs. He swore and told her to be more careful. One by one, the whole column of people slowed to a halt. What now? What had happened? Everyone found their voices again 
and started asking frightened questions. Their anxiety had been increasing ever since they had left the bottom, and the closer they drew to the daylight the more they were gripped by fear about what 
would happen to them once they reached the surface. Someone said they had to go back down, the ladders were broken. This was what everyone had been afraid of, that they might find themselves 
marooned in the void. Another explanation was passed down from mouth to mouth: a hewer had slipped and fallen from a ladder. Nobody knew what to believe, and the shouting prevented them from 
hearing properly. Were they all going to spend the night there? Eventually, without them being any the wiser, they began to climb again, in the same slow, laborious way as before, amid the rumble of 
feet and the bobbing of lamps. No doubt the broken ladders were further up! 
By the thirty-second ladder, as they were passing a third loading-bay, Catherine felt her arms and legs grow stiff. At first she had sensed a slight prickling of the skin. Now she could no longer feel the 
wood and metal beneath her hands and feet. Her muscles ached, and the pain, slight at first, was gradually becoming more acute. In her dazed state she remembered Grandpa Bonnemort's stories 
about the days when there was no proper ladder shaft and girls of ten would carry the coal up on their shoulders by means of ladders that were completely unprotected and simply placed against the 
wall of the shaft; so that when one of them slipped or even a piece of coal just fell out of a basket, three or four children would be sent flying, head first. The cramp was becoming unbearable, she would 
never make it to the top. 
Further delays allowed her some respite. But these repeated waves of panic passing down the ladders eventually made her dizzy. Above and below her she could hear that people were having 
increasing difficulty in breathing: the interminable ascent was beginning to make them giddy, and like everyone else she wanted to be sick. Fighting for air, she felt almost drunk on the darkness, and 
the walls of the shaft seemed to press maddeningly against her flesh. The wet conditions made her shiver, as large drops of water fell on her sweat-drenched body. They were nearing the water table, 
and the water was raining down so heavily that it threatened to put out the lamps. 
Twice Chaval asked Catherine a question but received no reply. What was she up to down there? Had she lost her tongue? She could at least tell him if she was all right. They had been climbing for 
half an hour now but so laboriously that they had reached only the fifty-ninth ladder. Forty-three to go. Catherine eventually gasped that she was just about managing. He would have called her a lazy 
bitch again if she had told him how exhausted she was. The iron on the rungs must be biting into her feet, because she felt as though they were being sawn through to the bone. Each time she moved 
her hands up the ladder she expected to see them lose their grip and come away so raw and stiff that she could no longer clench her fingers; and she felt as though she were falling backwards, as 
though her arms and hips had been wrenched from their sockets by the constant effort. What she found most difficult was the lack of angle on the ladders, the fact that they were almost vertical and 
that she had to pull herself up by her wrists with her stomach pressed hard against the wood. The sound of people gasping for breath now drowned out the tramping of feet; and a vast wheezing, made 
ten times louder by the partitioning of the shaft, rose from the bottom and died away at the top. There was a groan of pain, then word came down that a pit-boy had cracked his head underneath one 
of the platform landings. 
And up Catherine went. They passed the water-table. The deluge had ceased, and now the cellar-like air was thick with mist and the musty stench of old iron and rotting wood. She persisted in counting 
quietly and mechanically to herself under her breath: eighty-one, eighty-two, eighty-three, nineteen to go. Only the steady rhythm of the repeated numbers kept her going, for she had ceased to be 
conscious of her movements. When she looked up, the lamps spiralled into the distance. Her blood was draining away, and she felt as though she were dying, as though the merest draught would send 
her flying. The worst of it was that people were now pushing and shoving their way up from below, and the whole column was on the stampede, yielding in its exhaustion to growing anger and a 
desperate need to see daylight again. The first comrades were out of the shaft, so no ladders had been smashed; but the thought that they still could be — to prevent the remainder from getting out 
while others were already up there breathing the fresh air - was enough to drive them into a frenzy. And when there was a further hold-up, people started cursing and continued to climb anyway, 
elbowing others aside or clambering over them in a general free-for-all. 
Then Catherine fell. She had shouted out Chaval’s name in one last desperate appeal. He didn’t hear her, he was too busy fighting and kicking a comrade’s ribs with his heels to make sure he stayed 
ahead of him. She was trodden underfoot. In her unconscious state she dreamed that she was one of the young putters from long ago and that a piece of coal had dropped out of a basket above her 
and pitched her into the shaft like a sparrow felled by a stone. Only five ladders remained to be climbed, and so far it had taken them nearly an hour. She had no memory of how she reached the 
surface, bome aloft on people’s shoulders and prevented from falling only by the narrowness of the shaft. Suddenly she found herself in the blinding sunlight surrounded by a noisy crowd of people 
who were all jeering at her. 
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That morning, since before daybreak, there had been a stirring in the villages, a stirring which was now growing and spreading along the highways and byways of the entire region. But the miners had 
not been able to set out as planned because it was rumoured that the plain was being patrolled by dragoons and gendarmes. It was said that they had arrived from Douai during the night, and some 
accused Rasseneur of having betrayed the comrades by warning Mr. Hennebeau; one putter even swore blind that she had seen his servant taking the message to the telegraph office. The miners 
clenched their fists and watched out for the soldiers behind their shutters in the pale light of dawn. 
At about seven-thirty, as the sun was rising, another rumour circulated that reassured the impatient. It had been a false alarm, simply a military exercise of the kind that the general had occasionally 
ordered during the strike at the request of the Prefect in Lille. The strikers hated this particular official, whom they accused of having double-crossed them by promising to act as a go-between, when 
in fact all he had done was to parade troops through Montsou every week to keep the miners in their place. So when the dragoons and gendarmes quietly departed in the direction of Marchiennes, 
having been content to deafen every village with the noise of their horses trotting past on the hard ground, the miners scoffed at this naive Prefect whose troops took to their heels the moment things 
looked like hotting up. Until nine o’clock they stood around in front of their houses, as cheerful and peaceful as can be, watching until the back of the last harmless gendarme disappeared down the 
road. Meanwhile the bourgeois of Montsou remained safely tucked up in their warm beds. At the manager’s house Mrs Hennebeau had just been seen leaving in her carriage, presumably having left 
Mr. Hennebeau at work, for the place was all shut up and silent, seemingly deserted. Not a single pit was under armed guard that demonstrated a fatal lack of foresight at this perilous moment and just 
the sort of natural stupidity that occurs at times of impending disaster, the very thing a government fails to think of when it needs to be paying attention to the practicalities of the situation. And nine 
o'clock was striking when the colliers finally set out along the Vandame road for the meeting-place that had been agreed on the previous evening in the forest. 
In any case Etienne realised at once that he was not going to get the three thousand comrades at Jean-Bart he had been counting on. Many people thought that the demonstration had been postponed 
but the worst of it was that two or three groups of men were already on their way and would compromise the cause if, like it or not, he wasn’t there to lead them. Nearly a hundred had left before 
daybreak and had presumably taken shelter in the forest under the beech trees while they waited for everyone else. Etienne went up to consult Souvarine, who merely shrugged: ten good strong men 
and true could achieve more than a mob; and he went back to reading his book, having declined to take any part in the proceedings. There would be more sentimental nonsense no doubt, whereas all 
that was needed was to set fire to Montsou that was a perfectly straightforward matter. As Etienne left the house by the front path, he saw a pale Rasseneur sitting by the stove while his wife, looking 
taller than she was because of her perennial black dress, was firmly and politely giving him a piece of her mind. 
Maheu thought that they ought to keep their word. An appointed meeting of this sort was sacrosanct. Nevertheless a night’s sleep had calmed everyone down; he himself was afraid that something bad 
might happen, and he argued that it was their duty to turn up and make sure that the comrades remained within the law. La Maheude nodded in agreement. Etienne kept complacently insisting that 
they must act in a revolutionary manner but without threatening anyone’s life. Before leaving he refused his share in a loaf of bread he had been given the night before, along with a bottle of gin; but he 
did drink three quick tots, just to keep out the cold, and even took a full flask of it with him. Alzire would look after the little ones. Old Bonnemort’s invalid legs were feeling the effects of last night's 
exertions, and he had remained in bed. 
They thought it wiser not to leave together. Jeanlin was long gone. Maheu and La Maheude went in one direction, heading for Montsou by an indirect route, while Etienne made for the forest, where he 
expected to join his comrades. On the way he caught up with a party of women, among whom he recognized La Brilé and La Levaque: as they walked along, they were eating some chestnuts which 
La Mouquette had brought them, and swallowing the husks so that they stayed down better. But Etienne found no one in the forest, the comrades were already at Jean-Bart. So he started running and 
reached the pit just as Levaque and a hundred others entered the yard. Miners were straggling in from every direction, the Maheus by the main road, the women from across the fields, all of them 
unarmed and leaderless, gravitating there naturally like a stream overflowing down a slope. Etienne spotted Jeanlin perched up on a gangway as though he were waiting for the show to begin. He 
quickened his pace and entered the yard with the leading group. There were barely three hundred of them altogether. 
The men faltered when Deneulin appeared at the top of the steps leading to the pit-head. 


‘What do you want?’ he asked loudly. 

Having seen the carriage depart with his daughters gaily bidding him farewell, he had returned to the pit, filled with renewed unease. Yet everything seemed to be in order: the workers had gone down, 
the extraction of coal was proceeding, and he was beginning to take heart once more as he chatted with the overman when someone told him about the approaching strikers. He had at once taken up 
a position by the window in the screening-shed; and as the swelling crowd poured into the yard, he was immediately aware of his powerlessness. How could he defend these buildings that were open 
on all sides to anyone who cared to enter? He could barely have mustered twenty workers to protect him. He was lost. 

‘What do you want?’ he asked again, pale with suppressed anger and trying hard to put a brave face on his defeat. 

There was jostling and muttering among the crowd. Eventually Etienne stepped forward and said: 

We mean you no harm, sir. But all work must stop.’ 

Deneulin replied to him as if he were quite clearly an idiot. 

‘What good do you think you'll do by stopping work here? You might as well shoot me in the back, point blank ...Yes, my men are below, and they're not coming up unless you kill me first.’ 

This plain speaking caused an uproar. Maheu had to restrain Levaque, who lunged forward with a menacing air, while Etienne continued to parley, trying to convince Deneulin of the legitimacy of their 
revolutionary action. But the latter’s response was that everyone had the right to work. And anyway he wasn’t about to discuss such nonsense, he intended to be the master on his own premises. His 
only regret was that he didn’t have four gendarmes there to rid him of this riff-raff. 

‘Of course, | can see it’s my own fault. | deserve what | get. Force is the only way with fellows like you. It’s the same with the government. It thinks it can buy you off with concessions but you'll simply 
shoot it dead the moment it gives you the arms.’ 

Etienne was shaking but still managing to restrain himself. He lowered his voice: 

‘| would ask you, sir, to order your men up. | cannot answer for what my comrades may do. You have it in your power to avoid a disaster.’ 

‘No. You can go to hell! Anyway, who are you? You're not one of my men, you've no business with me ...And the whole lot of you are no better than thieves and bandits, rampaging round the countryside 
like this robbing people of their property.’ 

His voice was now drowned by shouting, and the women in particular hurled insults at him. But he continued to hold firm, and it was a relief to be able to speak his authoritarian mind so frankly. Since 
he was ruined whatever happened, he considered it cowardly to engage in useless platitudes. But the numbers were continually growing, there were now nearly five hundred miners advancing towards 
the door, and he was just about to be set upon when his overman dragged him back. 

‘For pity’s sake, sir! ... There'll be a wholesale massacre. There’s no point getting men killed for nothing.’ 

Deneulin refused to give in, and he flung one last protest at the crowd. 

‘You're just a bunch of common criminals. But you'll see. Just you wait till we've got the upper hand again!’ 

He was led away: the crowd had surged forward, pressing the people at the front against the stairway and bending the handrail. It was the women pushing from behind, goading the men with their shrill 
cries. The door that had no lock and was simply fastened with a latch, gave way immediately. But the stairway was too narrow, and in the crush people would have taken for ever to get in if the rest of 
the assailants had not decided to seek out other means of entrance. And in they poured, through the changing-room, through the screening-shed, through the boiler-house. In less than five minutes 
the entire pit was theirs, and they ran about the place on all three floors shouting and gesticulating, completely carried away by this victory over a boss who had tried to stand in their way. 

Maheu, horrified, had rushed off with the first group, calling to Etienne: 

‘They mustn't kill him.’ 

Etienne was already running, too; but when he realised that Deneulin had barricaded himself in the deputies’ room, he shouted back: 

‘So what if they do? It would hardly be our fault! The man’s off his head!’ 

Nevertheless he was very worried and as yet too self-possessed to yield to such mass violence. Also his pride as a leader had been hurt by the way the mob had escaped his control and were running 
wild like this rather than coolly carrying out the will of the people in the manner he had expected. He called in vain for calm, shouting that they mustn't put their enemies in the right by engaging in 
senseless destruction. 

‘The boilers!’ La Brdlé was screaming. ‘Let's put out the fires.’ 

Levaque had found an iron-file that he was brandishing like a dagger, and his terrible cry rang out over the tumult: 

‘Cut the cables! Cut the cables!’ 

Soon everybody was repeating this; only Etienne and Maheu continued to protest, trying desperately to make themselves heard above the racket but quite unable to obtain silence. Finally Etienne 
managed to say: 

‘But, comrades, there are men down there!’ 

The racket grew even louder, and voices could be heard coming from all directions: 

‘Too bad! They shouldn't have gone down in the first place! ...Serves the scabs right! ...Let them stay there! ... Anyway, they've always got the ladders!’ 

When they remembered the ladders, everyone became even more determined, and Etienne realised that he would have to give way. Fearing an even worse disaster, he rushed towards the engine- 
house in the hope of at least being able to bring the cages up, so that if the cables were severed above the shaft, they wouldn't smash the cages to pieces with their enormous weight when they fell on 
top of them. The mechanic in charge of it had disappeared along with the few other surface workers, and so Etienne grabbed the starting lever and pulled it while Levaque and two other men clambered 
up the iron framework that supported the pulleys. The cages had scarcely been locked into their keeps before the rasping sound of the file could be heard as it bit through the steel. There was total 
silence, and the sound seemed to fill the entire pit; everyone looked up in tense anticipation to watch and listen. Standing in the front row Maheu felt a surge of wild joy run through him, as though the 
blade of the file would deliver them all from evil by eating through the cable: this would be one miserable hole in the ground they would never have to go down again. 

But La Brdlé had disappeared down the steps into the changing-room, still screaming at the top of her voice: 

‘Let's put out the fires! To the boilers! To the boilers!’ 

Other women followed her. La Maheude hurried to stop them wrecking everything, just as her husband had tried to reason with the comrades. She was the calmest person present: they could demand 
their rights without destroying people’s property. When she entered the boiler-room, the women were already chasing the two stokers out, and La Brdlé, armed with a large shovel, was squatting in 
front of one of the boilers and emptying it as fast as she could, throwing the red-hot coal on to the brick floor, where it continued to smoulder. There were ten fire-grates for five boilers. Soon all the 
women had set to, La Levaque with both hands on her shovel, La Mouquette hoisting her skirts so that she didn’t catch fire, all of them dishevelled and covered in sweat, and all bathed in the blood- 
red glow coming from the fires of this witches’ sabbath. As the buming embers were piled higher and higher, the fierce heat began to crack the ceiling of the vast room. 

‘Stop!’ cried La Maheude. ‘The storeroom’s on fire.’ 

‘So much the better!’ answered La Brilé. ‘That'll save us the bother ...By God, | always said I’d make them pay for my old man’s death!’ 

At that moment they heard the high-pitched voice of Jeanlin. 

‘Watch out! I'll soon see to those fires! Here goes!’ 

Having been one of the first in, he had been darting about in the crowd, delighted by the free-for-all and looking for mischief. That was when he had the idea of opening the steam-cocks and releasing 
all the steam. Jets escaped like gunshot, and the five boilers blew themselves out like hurricanes, their thunderous hissing loud enough to burst an eardrum. Everything had disappeared in a cloud of 
steam, the burning coal paled, and the women were like ghosts gesturing wearily through the haze. Only Jeanlin was visible, up in the gallery behind the billowing clouds of white mist, a look of sheer 
delight on his face, his mouth gaping with joy at having unleashed this tempest. 

All this lasted nearly a quarter of an hour. People had thrown buckets of water on to the heaps of coal, finally putting them out; all danger of the building catching fire had been averted. But the anger 
of the crowd had not abated, on the contrary it had been whipped to a new frenzy. Men were descending into the mine with hammers in their hands, even the women armed themselves with iron bars; 
and there was talk of puncturing the boilers and smashing the machines, of demolishing the whole mine. 

When Etienne was told this, he hurried to the scene with Maheu. Even he was in a state of high excitement, carried away by this feverish thirst for revenge. Nevertheless he did what he could to 
persuade everyone to calm down, now that the cables had been cut and the fires put out and the boilers emptied of steam, making all further work impossible. But still they refused to listen, and he was 
about to be overridden once again when booing could be heard outside, coming from beside a small, low door which was the entrance to the emergency ladder shaft. 

‘Down with scabs! ...Look at the filthy cowards! ...Down with scabs!’ 

Those who had been working underground were beginning to emerge. The first ones stood there blinking, blinded by the daylight. Then they walked past, one by one, hoping to reach the road and 
make a run for it. 

‘Down with scabs! Down with false friends!’ 

The whole crowd of strikers had come running. In less than three minutes there wasn’t a soul left inside, and the five hundred men from Montsou lined up in two rows opposite each other, forcing the 
Vandame miners who had betrayed them by working to run the gauntlet between them. And as each new miner appeared at the door of the shaft, his clothes in tatters and covered in the black mud of 
his labour, he was met by renewed booing and savage ribaldry. Here, look at him, the short-arse runt! And him! The tarts at the Volcano must have done for his nose. And just look at the wax coming 
out of that man’s ears! You could light a cathedral with that lot! And that tall one with no bum on him and a face as long as Lent! A putter rolled out of the door, so fat that her breasts, her stomach and 
her backside all merged into one, and she was met by a storm of laughter. Could they have a feel? Then the jokes turned nasty, cruel even, and fists were about to fly. Meanwhile the rest of the poor 
devils continued to file past, shivering and silent amid all the insults, throwing anxious sideways glances in case they were about to be hit, and relieved when they were finally able to run away from the 
pit. 

‘Just look at them! How many of them are there in there?’ asked Etienne. 

He was surprised to see people still coming out, and it irritated him to think that it wasn’t just a case of a few workers who had been driven to it by hunger or by sheer terror of the deputies. So had they 
lied to him in the forest? Almost the whole of Jean-Bart had gone down. But he gave an involuntary cry and rushed forward when he caught sight of Chaval standing in the doorway. 

‘In God's name, is this what you call meeting up?’ 

People started cursing, and some wanted to jump on the traitor. What was going on? He had taken a solemn oath with them the night before, and here he was going down the mine with everyone else! 
Was this some sort of bloody joke? 

‘Take him away. Throw him down the pit.’ 

Chaval, white with fear, was desperately trying to stammer out an explanation. But Etienne cut him short, beside himself with anger, and quite taken up by the general fury. 

‘You wanted to join us, and join us you bloody well will ...Come on, you bastard. Off we go, left, right, left, right.’ 

His voice was drowned by a fresh clamour. Catherine herself had just appeared, dazzled by the bright sunshine and terrified to find herself surrounded by these savages. As she stood there trying to 
catch her breath, her hands bleeding and her legs about to give way beneath her after climbing those hundred and two ladders, La Maheude saw her and ran forward with her arm raised. 

‘You too, you little bitch? ...Your own mother is dying of hunger, and you go and betray her for that pimp of yours!’ 

Maheu caught her arm and prevented the blow. But he started shaking his daughter and, like his wife, reproaching her furiously for how she had behaved. They had both lost control and were screaming 
wildly above the noise of their comrades. 

The sight of Catherine had been the final straw for Etienne. 

‘Come on!’ he kept insisting. ‘Let's go to the other pits! And as for you, you filthy bastard, you’re coming with us!’ 

Chaval scarcely had time to fetch his clogs from the changing-room and to throw his jersey round his freezing shoulders. They dragged him away with them, forcing him to run along in their midst. 
Distraught, Catherine also put her clogs back on and buttoned up the old jacket, a man’s one that she had been wearing since the weather turned cold; and she hurried along behind her man, not 
wanting to let him out of her sight, for they were surely going to slaughter him. 

Jean-Bart emptied in two minutes. Jeanlin had found a horn and was blowing it raucously as though he were rounding up cattle. The women, La Briilé, La Levaque, La Mouquette, all gathered up their 
skirts in order to run better, while Levaque twirled an axe about as though it were a drum-major’s baton. Other comrades were still arriving, and there was nearly a thousand of them now, a disorderly 
rabble that flowed out on to the road like a river in spate. The exit was too narrow, and fences were smashed. 


‘To the pits! Let’s get the scabs! No more work!’ 
And suddenly Jean-Bart fell completely silent. Not a worker to be seen, not a breath to be heard. Deneulin came out of the deputies’ room and, all alone, gesturing that no one should follow, he went 
round inspecting the pit. He was pale and very calm. First he stopped at the shaft and looked up at the severed cables: the steel strands dangled uselessly in the air, and he could see where the file 
had left its wound, a gleaming sore surrounded by black grease. Then he went up to the winding-gear and stared at the motionless crank-rod that looked like the joint of some colossal limb that had 
been suddenly paralysed; he felt the metal that had already cooled, and its cold touch made him shiver as though he had laid his hand on a corpse. Then he went down to the boilers, where he walked 
slowly along the line of extinguished fire-grates, now wide open and flooded, and he tapped his foot against the boilers that sounded hollow. Well, this was it. His ruin was complete. Even if he mended 
the cables and relit the fires, where would he find the men? Another two weeks of the strike and he was bankrupt. And in the certain prospect of this disaster he no longer felt hatred towards these 
bandits from Montsou but rather a kind of complicity, as though together they were all expiating the one same everlasting and universal sin. Animals no doubt they were but animals who could not read 
and who were starving to death. 
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And so, out on the open plain that lay white with frost beneath the pale winter sun, the mob departed along the road, spilling out on both sides into the fields of beet. By the time they had reached La 
Fourche-aux-Boeufs, Etienne had taken charge. Without interrupting their advance, he shouted out commands and organized the march. Jeanlin raced along in front, playing barbarous tunes on his 
hom. Then came the women, in rows, some armed with sticks: La Maheude had a wild look in her eye, as though she were straining to catch a distant glimpse of the promised land of justice, while La 
Brilé, La Levaque and La Mouquette strode out in their tattered skirts like soldiers marching off to war. If they ran into any opposition, they’d soon see if the gendarmes would dare to hit a woman. The 
men followed, a disorderly herd that spread wider and wider as it stretched away into the distance: and among the forest of crowbars Levaque’s solitary axe stood out, its blade glinting in the sunlight. 
Etienne, in the middle, was keeping an eye on Chaval, whom he made walk in front of him; while behind him Maheu looked thunderous and kept casting dirty looks at Catherine, who was the only 
woman back here among the men and who had insisted on running along beside her lover to prevent any harm coming to him. Some were without caps, their hair tousled by the breeze; and apart from 
the wild blasts of Jeanlin’s horn all that could be heard was the clatter of clogs that sounded like cattle stampeding. 
But all at once a new cry rang out. ‘We want bread! We want bread!’ 
It was midday: the hunger consequent on six weeks of strike was gnawing at empty bellies, and appetites had been whetted by all this rushing about the countryside. The odd crust eaten that morning 
and the few chestnuts brought by La Mouquette were already a distant memory; stomachs were crying out to be fed, and the pain of it added to their fury against the traitors. 
‘To the pits! Everybody out! We want bread!’ 
Etienne, who had earlier refused his share of food in the village, felt an unbearable wrenching sensation in his chest. He said nothing but every so often he would automatically raise his flask to his lips 
and take a mouthful of gin: he felt so shaky that he had convinced himself he needed it if he were to carry on. His cheeks were burning, and a fire shone in his eyes. Nevertheless he continued to keep 
his head, and he was still determined to try and prevent pointless destruction. 
When they reached the Joiselle road, a hewer from Vandame who had joined the mob to get his own back on his boss screamed to the comrades to turn right: 
‘Let's go to Gaston-Marie! We'll stop the pump and flood Jean-Bart!’ 
The crowd, easily led, was already turning, even though Etienne protested and begged them not to stop the drainage. What was the point of destroying the roadways? Despite all his grievances it 
offended the workman in him. Maheu, too, thought it not right to vent anger on a machine. But the hewer continued to call for vengeance, and Etienne had to shout even louder: 
‘Let's go to Mirou. There are still scabs down there ...Mirou! Mirou!’ 
With a sweep of his arm he had steered the mob on to the road that led off to the left, while Jeanlin resumed his position at the head and blew even harder on his horn. There was a great commotion 
and, for the time being, Gaston-Marie was saved. 
They covered the four kilometres to Mirou in half an hour, proceeding almost at the double over the boundless plain. On this side the canal cut across it like a long ribbon of ice; and only the bare trees 
along its banks, looking like giant candelabras in the frost, interrupted the flat monotony of the landscape as it stretched away into the distance and eventually merged with the sky like a sea. A slight 
undulation in the terrain hid Montsou and Marchiennes from view, leaving nothing but a vast featureless space. 
As they reached the pit, they saw a deputy take up position on the overhead railway next to the screening-shed, waiting for them. Everybody recognized Quandieu, who was the senior deputy in 
Montsou, an old man getting on for seventy, whose hair and skin were white and who was still in quite miraculously good health for a miner. 
‘What the bloody hell do you lot want,’ he shouted, ‘wandering about the countryside like this?’ 
The mob came to a halt. They were no longer dealing with a boss but a comrade, and their respect for the old worker gave them pause. 
‘There are men below,’ Etienne said. ‘Tell them to come up.’ 
‘Yes, there are! A good six dozen,’ Quandieu replied. ‘Everyone else is too scared of you, you buggers! ...But | can tell you here and now, not one of them is coming up, or you'll have me to answer to!’ 
People started shouting; the men jostled, and the women stepped forward. The deputy quickly came down from the railway and blocked their path to the door. 
Maheu tried to intervene. 
‘Come on, mate, we’re within our rights. How are we going to have a general strike if we can’t force the comrades to join us?’ 
The old man was silent for a moment. Plainly his ignorance of the procedures of joint action was as great as Maheu’s. Finally he replied: 
‘Within your rights? That’s as may be. But | have my orders, and there’s only me here. The men are down there till three, and till three they'll stay.’ 
His last few words were lost amid the booing. Fists were raised, and already the women were screaming at him, so that he could feel their hot breath on his face. But he stood his ground, his head held 
high, with his snow-white hair and little pointed beard; and courage lent such power to his voice that he could be heard quite clearly above the din. 
‘As God is my witness, you shall not pass! ...As sure as night follows day, I'd rather die than have you lay a finger on those cables ...So stop your pushing and shoving, or I'll throw myself down the 
shaft here and now!’ 
This caused a great stir, and the crowd drew back in shocked amazement. He continued: 
‘And which bastard among you doesn’t understand that? ...I’m just a worker, the same as the rest of you. I’ve been told to guard the place, and guard it | will.’ 
And this was the limit of Quandieu’s logic as, with a soldier’s sense of duty, he refused to yield, standing there with his narrow head and his eyes that had been dimmed by the gloomy darkness of half 
a century spent working underground. The comrades gazed at him, moved by what he said, for somewhere within them this soldierly obedience, this sense of brotherhood and resigned acceptance in 
the face of danger, had struck a chord. Thinking them not yet persuaded, he insisted: 
‘| will! I'll throw myself down the shaft here and now!’ 
The mob reacted as one: everybody wheeled round and made off down the road to the right, racing away across the countryside and into the distance. Once more the cries went up: 
‘To Madeleine! And Crévecceur! Everybody out! We want bread! We want bread!’ 
But in the middle of this onward rush a scuffle had broken out. Chaval had evidently tried to take advantage of the situation and escape, for Etienne had just grabbed him by the arm and was threatening 
to beat the daylights out of him if he so much as tried anything. Chaval, meanwhile, was struggling to get free and protesting furiously: 
‘What the hell is this? It’s a free country, isn’t it? I've been freezing to death for the last hour, and | need a wash. Let go of me!’ 
It was true that sweat had glued the coal-dust to his skin that was becoming quite painful, and his jersey afforded little protection against the elements. 
‘Keep moving, or you'll soon see what sort of a wash you get,’ Etienne replied. ‘This'll teach you to go round stirring things.’ 
On they raced, and eventually Etienne looked round to find Catherine, who was still keeping up. It pained him to sense her close by and to know that she was in a wretched state, shivering from the 
cold in her scruffy man’s jacket and her muddy trousers. She must have been fit to drop, and yet still she kept on running. 
‘It's all right. You can go,’ he said finally. 
Catherine appeared not to hear. But her eyes met Etienne’s and shot him a brief look of reproach. And on she ran. Why did he want her to abandon her man? True, Chaval had hardly been very kind 
to her; in fact sometimes he beat her. But he was her man, the one who had had her first; and it made her furious to see them all ganging up on him like this, a thousand against one. She would have 
defended him if she’d had to, not from love but as a matter of pride. 
‘Clear off!’ Maheu insisted vehemently. 
This order from her father slowed her for a moment. She was trembling, and tears welled in her eyes. But despite her fear she caught up again and continued to run with them. After that they let her 
be. The mob crossed the Joiselle road and then briefly made for Cron before heading up towards Cougny. Here factory chimneys stood like stripes across the flat horizon, and the road was lined with 
wooden sheds and brick-built workshops with wide, dusty windows. They raced through Villages One Hundred and Eighty and Seventy-Six one after the other, in quick succession, past the tiny houses; 
and in both villages the noise of their shouting and the clarion calls of the horn brought whole families out to see, men, women and children, who started running also, joining on behind their comrades. 
By the time they reached Madeleine there were at least fifteen hundred of them. The road sloped gently downwards, and the roaring torrent of strikers had to flow round the spoil-heap before streaming 
out across the pit-yard. It had barely gone two o’clock. But the deputy had been alerted and had brought forward the end of the shift, so that when the mob arrived only about twenty men were left at 
the bottom. When they surfaced and emerged from the cage, they fled while people ran after them and threw stones at them. Two men were beaten up, and another got away only by forfeiting the 
sleeve of his jacket. This pursuit of human quarry saved the plant, not a cable or boiler was touched; and already the torrent was departing, rolling on towards the neighbouring pit. This was Crévecceur, 
a mere five hundred metres from Madeleine. There, too, the mob arrived just as the men were coming up. One putter was seized by the women, who ripped her trousers open and started flogging her 
bare buttocks in full view of the men, to their great amusement. The pit-boys got a clip round the ear, while some of the hewers escaped only after receiving bruised ribs or a bloody nose. As the ferocity 
of the encounter intensified, fuelled by the demented fury of this immemorial thirst for revenge which had turned everybody's heads, cries rang out or died in the throat, the roar of empty bellies 
demanding death to the scabs and an end to low wages. They began to cut the cables but the file was blunt. Anyway it would take too long, for they were in a frenzy now, desperate to be on the move, 
on, on. A tap was smashed in the boiler-room and buckets of water were thrown on to the fires, causing the cast-iron grates to crack. Outside there was talk of marching on Saint-Thomas. As the pit 
with the most docile workforce, it had been unaffected by the strike, and nearly seven hundred men must be underground that infuriated them. They would wait for them with cudgels, in battle formation, 
and then they'd see who left the field victorious! But word went round that there were gendarmes at Saint-Thomas, the very gendarmes they'd made fun of that morning. Yet how did anyone actually 
know that? It was impossible to say. No matter! They lost their nerve and opted for Feutry-Cantel instead. The thrill of the chase took hold of them once more as they found themselves rushing along 
the road to the sound of their clattering clogs: To Feutry-Cantel! To Feutry-Cantel! There were a good four hundred spineless bastards there, what a laugh! Situated some three kilometres away, the 
mine was hidden in a dip near La Scarpe. They were already climbing the hillside at Les Platriéres, beyond the road to Beaugnies, when somebody or other — they never discovered who — started a 
rumour that maybe the dragoons were at Feutry-Cantel. This was then repeated from from one end of the column to the other: the dragoons were there. They faltered and slowed their pace; and, after 
all these hours spent careering round a countryside that seemed to have fallen asleep from the torpor of having so many people out of work, there was a wave of panic. Why hadn't they come across 
any soldiers? It worried them that they had got away with it so far, for they could sense the repression to come. Though no one had any idea where it started, a new rallying cry sent them all rushing 
off to another pit. ‘La Victoire! La Victoire!’ 
Were there no gendarmes or dragoons at La Victoire, then? Nobody could say but everyone seemed reassured. And so they turned on their heels and raced down the Beaumont hill, cutting across the 
fields to rejoin the Joiselle road. The railway line stood in their path but they knocked down the fences and passed over it. They were now getting close to Montsou, the gently undulating terrain was 
flattening out, and the sea of beetfields was beginning to stretch away towards the dark buildings of Marchiennes in the distance. 
This time there were at least five kilometres to be covered but such was the exhilaration that their momentum carried them forward, and they felt neither their terrible exhaustion nor their bruised and 
aching feet. The stream of people kept getting longer and longer as they picked up comrades in the villages along the way. By the time they had crossed the canal by the Magache bridge and arrived 
in front of La Victoire, their number had grown to two thousand. But it was after three o'clock, the shift had already ended and there wasn’t a man left underground. They vented their frustration in empty 
threats but all that was left to them was to throw broken bricks at the stonemen arriving for their shift. A rout ensued, and the deserted pit was theirs. In their fury at not having a blackleg to hit, they set 
about inanimate objects. It was as though an ulcer of resentment had been growing within them, a poisonous abscess that had finally burst. Year after year of hunger had made them ravenous for a 
feast of massacre and destruction. 
Behind one of the sheds Etienne spotted loaders busy filling a cart with coal. 
‘Clear off, you bastards!’ he shouted. ‘Not one lump of coal is going out of here.’ 


At his command a hundred or so strikers came running up, and the loaders only just had time to get away. Men unhitched the horses, who took fright and ran off, having been pricked in the flanks; 
while others turned the cart upside down and, in so doing, broke its shafts. 

Levaque had set about the trestles with great blows of his axe, hoping to bring down the overhead railway. They refused to give, and so it occurred to him instead to start ripping up the track, so as to 
sever the connection between one end of the yard and the other. Soon the entire mob was doing the same. Maheu prized up the cast-iron fixings for them, using his crowbar as a lever. Meanwhile La 
Briilé led the women off to invade the lamp-room, where a flurry of sticks soon covered the floor with the remains of smashed lamps. La Maheude, beside herself with rage, hit them every bit as hard 
as La Levaque. Everyone got covered in paraffin-oil, and La Mouquette was busy wiping her hands on her skirt, laughing delightedly at getting so dirty. For a joke Jeanlin had just emptied a lamp down 
the back of her blouse. 

But such vengeance did not feed hungry mouths. Their stomachs cried out even louder. And the great lament could again be heard above the din: 

‘We want bread! We want bread!’ 

As it happened, a retired deputy ran a canteen at La Victoire. Doubtless he had taken fright, because his booth was deserted. When the women retumed from the lamp-room and the men had finished 
tearing up the railway, they all attacked the canteen, and its shutters soon gave way. There was no bread there, only two pieces of raw meat and a sack of potatoes. But in the course of their looting 
they came across fifty bottles of gin that vanished like water into sand. 

Etienne, having emptied his flask, was able to refill it. He was gradually succumbing to that ugly form of drunkenness that comes from drinking on an empty stomach, and it was turning his eyes 
bloodshot and causing him to bare his teeth, like a wolfs, between his pale lips. Suddenly he realised that in the general commotion Chaval had escaped. He cursed, and men ran off and seized the 
fugitive where he was hiding with Catherine behind the woodpile. 

‘You fucking bastard!’ Etienne screamed. ‘You're afraid of getting into trouble, aren't you? Back there in the forest you were the one who wanted to call out the mechanics and shut down the pumps, 
and here you are now trying to land us all in the shit ...Well, by God, we’re going to go back to Gaston-Marie, and you're going to smash that pump. Yes you are, you can bloody well smash it!’ 

He really was drunk now, for here he was dispatching his men against the very pump he had saved from destruction some hours earlier. 

‘Gaston-Marie! Gaston-Marie!’ 

Everyone cheered and began to rush off. Some men grabbed Chaval by the shoulders, hustling him forward roughly while he continued to demand a wash. 

‘Clear off, | tell you!’ Maheu shouted at Catherine, who had also begun to run with them again. 

This time she did not even falter but raised her burning eyes to her father’s and continued to run. 

Once more the mob cut a swathe across the open plain. It was now retracing its steps, along the long straight highways and across fields that had grown bigger and bigger over the years. It was four 
o'clock: the sun was setting on the horizon, and the shadows cast by the horde and its wild gesticulations fell across the frozen ground. 

They avoided Montsou by joining the Joiselle road higher up, and in order to save having to go round by La Fourche-aux-Boeufs they came past the walls of La Piolaine. By chance the Grégoires had 
just left, meaning to visit a notary before going on to dine at the Hennebeaus’, where they were to collect Cécile. The place seemed sunk in slumber, with its deserted avenue of limes, and its orchard 
and kitchen-garden both stripped bare by winter. Nothing stirred in the house, and the closed windows were steamed up with the warmth inside: the deep silence exuded a sense of well-being and 
good cheer, a patriarchal aura of comfortable beds and good food, all bespeaking the well-regulated happiness in which its owners lived out their lives. 

Without breaking step the mob cast sullen glances through the iron railings and along the perimeter walls topped with broken bottles. Again the cry went up: 

‘We want bread! We want bread!’ 

Only the dogs replied, a pair of Great Danes with tawny coats, who barked ferociously and stood on their hind legs baring their teeth. And behind a closed shutter there were just the two maids — 
Mélanie the cook and Honorine the housemaid — who had been drawn there by the noise of the chanting and now stood sweating with fear, deathly pale at the sight of these savages marching past. 
They fell to their knees and thought their last hour had come when they heard a single stone breaking a pane of glass in a nearby window. This was one of Jeanlin’s little jokes: he had made a sling 
out of a piece of rope, and it was his way of leaving his calling card at the Grégoires’. Already he had started blowing his horn again, and as the mob receded into the distance its cry grew fainter and 
fainter: 

‘We want bread! We want bread!’ 

They arrived at Gaston-Marie in even bigger numbers than before, more than two and a half thousand maniacs bent on destruction and sweeping everything before them with the accumulated energy 
of a torrent in spate. Gendarmes had been there an hour earlier and then departed in the direction of Saint-Thomas; some farm labourers had given them false information, and they had left in such a 
hurry that they hadn’t even taken the precaution of leaving a squad of men to guard the pit. In less than a quarter of an hour, the fire-grates were emptied, the boilers drained and the buildings invaded 
and ransacked. But it was the pump they were really after. It wasn’t enough for it to give out a last gasp of steam and stop working, they had to throw themselves at it as though it were a living person 
they wanted to kill. 

‘Right, you go first!’ Etienne insisted, as he thrust a hammer into Chaval’s hand. ‘Come on, you took the oath like the rest of us!’ 

Chaval was shaking and backing away. In the general scrimmage the hammer fell to the ground, and the comrades, who could wait no longer, began to smash the pump with their crowbars or bricks 
or whatever came to hand. Some of them even broke their sticks over it. The screws worked loose, and the steel and brass plating began to come apart, as though the pump were being torn limb from 
limb. One mighty blow with a pickaxe shattered the cast-iron casing, the water spurted out, and the chamber emptied out completely, giving one last gurgle like a death rattle. 

That was that. The mob found itself outside once again, still in a state of demented fury, and pushing and shoving behind Etienne, who was refusing to let go of Chaval. 

‘Death to the scab! Throw him down the shaft!’ 

The wretched man was white in the face and, with the obsessive stubbornness of an imbecile, kept repeating absently that he needed a wash. 

‘Well if that’s your problem,’ said La Levaque, ‘here’s your sink!’ 

There was a pool where water had previously leaked from the pump. It was white with a thick coat of ice; and having pushed him towards it, they broke the ice and forced him to plunge his head into 
the extremely cold water. 

‘In you go!’ La Brdlé urged. ‘God damn it! If you won't do it yourself, we'll soon bloody make you ...And now you can have a drink too. Yes, that’s right, just like the animals! With your snout in the 
trough!’ 

He was forced to drink, crouching on all fours. Everybody joined in the cruel laughter. One woman pulled his ears, while another threw a pile of dung in his face, having gathered it fresh from the road. 
His old jersey hung off him in shreds. And with a wild look in his eye he kept jerking forward, trying to break loose and run away. 

Maheu had helped to push him forward, and La Maheude was among the women attacking him, both of them eager to satisfy their long-standing sense of grievance against him; and La Mouquette 
herself, who usually remained on good terms with her former lovers, was furious with this one, shouting at him that he was a useless bastard and threatening to remove his trousers to see if he could 
still call himself a man. 

Etienne told her to be quiet. 

‘Enough! There’s no need for everyone to join in ...Come on, you. What do you say we sort this out once and for all?’ 

His fists were clenched, and his eyes blazed with murderous fury as his drunkenness turned into an urge to kill. 

‘Are you ready? One of us has got to die. Give him a knife someone. I’ve got mine here.’ 

Catherine, on the point of collapse, stared at him in horror. She remembered what he had told her about wanting to kill someone whenever he drank, and how the third glass was enough to make him 
turn nasty, thanks to all the poison his drunkard parents had already deposited in his system. At once she leaped forward and slapped him with both her girlish hands, choking with indignation and 
screaming in his face: 

‘Coward! Coward! Coward! ...Haven’t you done enough? First you treat him in this revolting way and now you're going to kill him when he can’t even stand up!’ 

She turned to her father and mother and to everyone else standing there. 

‘You're all cowards! Cowards! ...Go on, you can kill me too! I'll scratch your eyes out if you try and lay a finger on him. You cowards!’ 

She had taken up position in front of her man, ready to defend him, forgetting how he hit her, forgetting their life of misery together, mindful only that since he had taken her she belonged to him and 
that it brought shame on her that he should be abused like this. 

Etienne had turned white when the girl slapped him. At first he had almost struck her back. Then, running a hand over his face with the gesture of somebody sobering up, he broke the deep silence 
and said to Chaval: 

‘She’s right, that’s enough ...Bugger off!’ 

At once Chaval took to his heels, and Catherine raced off after him. The crowd stood rooted to the spot and stared as they disappeared round a bend in the road. But La Maheude muttered: ‘That was 
a mistake. You should have kept him with us. He’s bound to do the dirty on us somehow.’ 

But the mob had set off again. It was nearly five o’clock, and at the edge of the horizon the sun, like red-hot embers, was setting the immense plain ablaze. A passing pedlar told them that the dragoons 
were on their way and were now in the vicinity of Crévecceur. So they turned back, and a new rallying cry went up: ‘To Montsou! Let’s get the manager! ...We want bread! We want bread!’ 


266 
Mr. Hennebeau had gone to the study window to see his wife depart in the carriage for lunch at Marchiennes. For a moment he had watched Négrel riding at the trot beside the carriage door, and then 
he had quietly gone back to his desk and sat down. The house seemed empty when neither his wife nor his nephew filled it with the sound of their existence. Indeed on this particular day, with the 
coachman away driving Madam and with Rose the new maid having the day off until five, the only ones left were the manservant, Hippolyte, who was drifting about from room to room in his slippers, 
and the cook, who had been busy since dawn doing battle with her saucepans, completely preoccupied by the dinner party that her master and mistress were giving that evening. Mr. Hennebeau was 
thus looking forward to a day’s uninterrupted work in the peace and quiet of the deserted house. 
At about nine, although he had received orders to admit no one, Hippolyte took the liberty of announcing Dansaert, who had news. Only then did Mr. Hennebeau learn of the meeting that had taken 
place on the previous evening in the forest; and the details were so precise that, as he listened, his thoughts turned to La Pierronne and her amours that were such common knowledge that two or 
three anonymous letters would arrive each week denouncing the overman’s excesses. Clearly the husband had talked, for the intelligence being imparted carried the whiff of pillow talk. Mr. Hennebeau 
even took advantage of this opportunity to convey that he was fully in the picture, going no further than to recommend caution, for fear of a scandal. Nonplussed at being ticked off in the middle of his 
report, Dansaert spluttered denials and excuses as meanwhile his large nose confessed his guilt by turning immediately scarlet. But he did not protest too vigorously, for actually he was pleased to 
have got off so lightly; normally the manager was sternly implacable on this subject, quite the man of rectitude when it came to an employee having fun with a pretty girl from the mine. They continued 
to discuss the strike: this meeting in the forest was no more than another piece of bravado, they were under no serious threat. In any case things were bound to be quiet in the villages for the next few 
days, given that the appearance of the military that morning would duly have instilled some fear and respect. 
Nevertheless, once he found himself alone again, Mr. Hennebeau was on the point of sending a message to the Prefect. Only a reluctance to reveal his anxiety unnecessarily caused him to hold back. 
He was already cross with himself for his lack of judgement in telling all who cared to listen, including even writing to the Board, that the strike would last a fortnight at most. It had now been dragging 
on for nearly two months, much to his surprise; and he despaired. With each day that passed he felt diminished, compromised by it, and he needed to think of some great coup if he were ever to return 
to favour among the members of the Board. He had in fact asked them for instructions in the event that fighting broke out. He had not yet had a reply and was expecting one by the afternoon post. So 
he kept telling himself that there would be time enough then to send off telegrams requesting the military to occupy the pits, if such proved to be the gentlemen’s decision. In his view it would mean 
outright war, with bloodshed and people getting killed, and despite his customary decisiveness such a responsibility weighed on him. 
He worked quietly until eleven, to the accompaniment of no other sound in the deserted house than that of Hippolyte’s polishing stick in a distant first-floor room. Then he received two telegrams in 
quick succession, one informing him that Jean-Bart had been invaded by the Montsou mob, and the second telling him about the severed cables, the emptied furnaces and all the rest of the damage. 
He did not understand. What were the strikers doing attacking Deneulin instead of one of the Company's mines? In any case they could wreck Vandame all they liked, it simply helped him in his plan 
to take it over. So at midday he had lunch, alone in the vast dining-room and served in silence by Hippolyte, oblivious even to the shuffle of his slippers. The solitude only added to the gloominess of 
his thoughts, and his blood ran cold when a deputy, having run all the way, was shown in and told him about the mob’s march on Mirou. Almost immediately, as he was finishing his coffee, a telegram 
informed him that Madeleine and Crévecceur were now threatened in their turn. He was thoroughly unsure how to proceed. He was expecting the post at two o'clock. Should he ask for troops at once? 


Or was it better to do nothing and wait until he had received the Board's instructions? He went back to his study, intending to read through a note to the Prefect he had asked Négrel to draft the day 
before. But he could not put his hand on it and thought that perhaps the young man had left it in his bedroom, where he often did his writing at night. Still undecided and wholly preoccupied by the 
thought of this note, he hurried upstairs to look for it. 

On entering the bedroom, Mr. Hennebeau was taken aback: the room had not been attended to, presumably because Hippolyte had either forgotten or been too lazy to do so. The room seemed warm 
and clammy, stuffy from having been shut up all night, especially as the door of the stove had been left open; and his nostrils were assailed by a strong, suffocating smell of perfume that he thought 
must be coming from the wash-basin that had not been emptied. The room was extremely untidy: clothes lay scattered about, wet towels had been tossed over the backs of chairs, the bed was unmade, 
and one sheet had been pulled half off on to the floor. But at first he barely took all this in, as he made for the table covered in papers and searched for the missing note. He went through them twice, 
examining each one but it was plainly not there. What the devil had that scatterbrain Paul done with it? 

As Mr. Hennebeau returned to the middle of the room, casting an eye over each piece of furniture, his attention was caught by a speck of brightness in the middle of the unmade bed, something glowing 
like a spark. Without thinking he went over, and his hand reached out. There, between two creases in the sheet, was a small gold scent-bottle. In an instant he had recognized it as one of Mrs 
Hennebeau’s, the phial of ether which she always carried with her. But he could not explain how this object came to be here: what was it doing in Paul's bed? Suddenly he turned deathly pale. His wife 
had slept here. 

‘Excuse me,’ came Hippolyte’s low voice through the doorway, ‘I saw Sir come up and...’ 

The servant had come in and was filled with consternation at the state of the room. 

‘Heavens! Of course! The room’s not been cleaned. It’s that Rose going out and leaving me to do everything!’ 

M. Hennebeau had hidden the bottle in his hand, and he was clutching it so tightly that he might have broken it. 

‘What do you want?’ 

‘Sir, there’s another man downstairs ...He’s come from Crévecceur, with a letter.’ 

‘Very well, you may go. Kindly tell him to wait.’ 

His wife had slept here! Once he had bolted the door, he unclenched his fist and looked at the bottle that had left a red mark on his skin. Suddenly he understood, he saw it all, this abominable thing 
that had been going on under his roof for months past. He recalled his former suspicion, the sound of clothes brushing past the door, of bare feet padding through the silent house in the middle of the 
night. It had indeed been his wife, on her way to sleep up here. 

Slumped on a chair and staring at the bed opposite, he remained for several minutes as though poleaxed. A noise roused him, somebody was knocking at the door and trying to open it. He recognized 
the servant's voice. 

‘Sir ...Ah, Sir has locked the door...’ 

‘What is it now?’ 

‘Apparently it’s urgent, the workers are smashing everything. There are two more men downstairs. And some telegrams have arrived.’ 

‘Leave me be! I'll be down in a moment.’ 

The terrible thought had just occurred to him that Hippolyte would have found the bottle himself if he had cleaned the room that morning. In fact the servant probably knew already, there must have 
been dozens of times when he had found the bed still warm from their adultery, with Madam’s hairs on the pillow and unmentionable stains on the bed-linen. If he insisted on disturbing him like this, it 
was no doubt with malicious intent. Perhaps he had even listened at the door and been aroused by the sound of debauchery coming from his mistress and young master. 

M. Hennebeau sat on. He continued to stare, his eyes never leaving the bed. The long years of unhappiness passed before him, his marriage to this woman, their instant incompatibility of body and 
heart, the lovers she had had without his knowing who they were, and the one he had tolerated for ten years the way one tolerates some unwholesome craving in a person who is ill. Then there had 
been the move to Montsou and his foolish hope that he might cure her, by the months spent languishing in this sleepy exile and by the advancing years that would finally bring her back to him. Then 
their nephew tums up, this Paul to whom she had started playing mother, and to whom she had spoken about her heart being dead to passion, a cinder beneath the ashes. And there was he, the idiot 
husband who failed to see it coming, adoring this woman who was rightfully his, whom other men had possessed and whom only he was not allowed to have! He adored her with a shameful passion, 
to the extent that he would have fallen on his knees before her if she had deigned to give him what was left over after all the others! But what was left over was now being given to this child. 

At that moment the distant sound of a bell made him start. He recognized it as the signal he had ordered to be given when the postman arrived. He stood up and exclaimed aloud, as in his pain a 
stream of foul language poured unbidden from his lips: 

‘They can go to hell! They can go to fucking hell with their telegrams and their letters!’ 

He was now filled with rage and felt as though he had need of a cesspit into which he could have trodden all this filth under the heel of his boot. The woman was a slut, and he searched for other crude 
words with which to defile her image. Suddenly remembering the marriage that she was seeking, so sweetly and calmly, to engineer between Cécile and Paul, he quite lost patience. Wasn't there even 
any passion, any jealousy, in this perennial lust of hers? It had become no more than a depraved form of play, the mere habit of having a man, a pastime engaged in with the regularity of pudding at 
the end of a meal. He laid all the blame on her and in the process almost exonerated the young man to whom she had thus attached herself in this reawakening of her appetites, like someone reaching 
out to plunder the first unripe fruit encountered on a country walk. Whom would she consume next, how much lower would she stoop, when she could no longer call on obliging nephews sufficiently 
pragmatic to accept this household regime of free board, free lodging and a free wife? 

There was a timid scratching at the door, and the sound of Hippolyte’s voice could be heard as he ventured to whisper through the keyhole: 

‘Sir, the post ...And Sir Dansaert has come back, he says people are killing each other...’ 

‘I’m coming, God damn it!’ 

What was he going to do to them? Throw them out of the house the moment they returned from Marchiennes, as though they were smelly animals he no longer wanted under his roof? Grab a large 
stick and scream at them to take their filthy coupling elsewhere? It was their mingled breath and their pleasured sighs that had made the air so heavy in this warm, clammy room; the pungent odour 
that had taken his breath away was the scent of musk from his wife’s skin, this bodily need for very strong perfume being yet another of her perverse tastes; and for him it was the warm smell of 
fornication, of real flesh-and-blood adultery that rose from the scattered chamberpots and the unemptied basins, from the unmade bed and the untidy furniture, from every inch of this room that reeked 
of vice. In his impotent fury he threw himself on the bed and pounded it with his fists, savaging it, pummelling the places where he could identify the imprint of their bodies, and driven wilder still when 
the discarded blankets and the crumpled sheets remained soft and unresponsive beneath his fists, as though they too were exhausted after a night of passion. 

But suddenly he thought he heard Hippolyte coming back upstairs again. Ashamed of himself, he stopped. He remained motionless for a moment, panting and mopping his forehead as he waited for 
his pulse to slow. Having stood to look at himself in the mirror, he gazed at his face, its features so distorted that he no longer recognized it. He observed them slowly resume an air of calm and then, 
by a supreme act of will, he went downstairs. 

Below, five messengers were standing waiting, in addition to Mr. Dansaert. Each brought increasingly worrying news about the strikers’ march through the pits; and the overman gave him a long account 
of the events at Mirou that had been saved by the stout action of old Quandieu. He listened, nodded but took nothing in; his thoughts were still on the bedroom upstairs. Eventually he bid them good 
day, saying that he would take the appropriate measures. When he was alone again, seated at his desk, he seemed to doze off, with his head buried in his hands and his eyes covered. His post was 
lying there, and he roused himself to look for the expected letter of reply from the Board. But the words swam before his eyes. At length, however, he grasped that these gentlemen were hoping for 
violent incidents: not that they were instructing him to aggravate the situation, of course but they did imply that disturbances would hasten the end of the strike by provoking firm action to contain them. 
With that he ceased to hesitate and sent telegrams off in all directions, to the Prefect in Lille, to the garrison at Douai, to the gendarmerie at Marchiennes. It was a great relief, and now all he had to do 
was lie low, indeed he let it be thought that he was suffering from an attack of gout. And throughout the afternoon he hid himself away in his study, refusing to see anyone and content merely to read 
the telegrams and letters that continued to arrive by the dozen. In this manner he followed the mob at a distance as they proceeded from Madeleine to Crévecceur, from Crévecceur to La Victoire, and 
from La Victoire to Gaston-Marie. At the same time he received news of the disarray of the gendarmes and the dragoons as they were misled by false information and kept finding themselves heading 
in the opposite direction from the pits that were being attacked. But they could all kill each other and destroy what they pleased, for he had put his head back in his hands, his fingers over his eyes, and 
now lost himself in the great silence of the empty house, hearing only the occasional clatter of a saucepan as the cook busied herself mightily for the dinner party ahead. 

It was five o’clock and dusk was already filling the room when a loud noise made Mr. Hennebeau jump, and he sat there dazed and motionless, his elbows on his papers. He thought that the wretched 
pair must have returned. But the commotion grew louder, and a terrible shout went up just as he approached the window: 

‘We want bread! We want bread!’ 

It was the strikers invading Montsou, just as the gendarmes, thinking they were headed for Le Voreux, were racing off in the opposite direction to occupy it. 

At that very moment, some two kilometres beyond the first houses in Montsou and just before the crossroads where the road to Vandame met the main highway, Mrs Hennebeau and the two young 
ladies had been watching the mob file past. Their day out in Marchiennes had been a jolly one: they had had a pleasant lunch at the house of the manager of Les Forges, followed by an interesting 
tour of the workshops and a visit to a neighbouring glass factory that had taken care of the afternoon; and then, as they were making their way home through the clear twilight of this bright winter's day, 
Cécile had noticed a small farmstead at the side of the road and taken a fancy to a cup of milk. The women had all stepped down from the carriage, and Négrel had gallantly dismounted to accompany 
them. Meanwhile the farmer's wife, flustered at being visited by gentry, rushed about and declared that she must put a cloth on the table before she could serve them. But Lucy and Jeanne wanted to 
see the cow being milked, and so they had all gone to the cowshed with their cups; it was almost like going on a picnic, and they laughed with delight as their feet sank into the straw. 

Mme Hennebeau was rather warily sipping her milk with the air of an indulgent mother when she became alarmed by a strange roaring noise outside. 

‘What's that?’ 

The barn stood right at the edge of the road and had large double doors, for it also served for storing hay. Already the girls had poked their heads out and, on looking left, were astonished to see a 
screaming horde of people pouring out of the Vandame road like a black river. 

‘Oh God!’ muttered Négrel, who had also gone out to look. ‘Don’t say our troublesome miners are turning nasty.’ 

‘It must be the folk from the mines,’ said the farmer's wife. ‘They've been past twice already. It seems things aren't too good at the minute, and they mean to show who’s boss.’ 

She spoke each word cautiously, watching for the reaction on their faces; and when she saw how alarmed everyone was and how deeply anxious the encounter had made them, she hastily concluded: 
‘Ruffians, the lot of them. Ruffians.’ 

Négrel, seeing that it was too late to get back to the carriage and drive into Montsou, ordered the coachman to hurry and bring it into the farmyard, where they hid it still harnessed behind a shed. He 
took his own horse that a young lad had been holding, and tethered it inside the shed. When he returned, he found his aunt and the young ladies quite distraught and ready to accept the suggestion 
from the farmer's wife that they take refuge in her house. But Négrel thought that they would be safer where they were, since no one would ever think to come looking for them among the hay. The 
barn doors did not shut properly, however, and there were also such large gaps in its rotten wood that the road was perfectly visible. 

‘Come now, we must have courage. We shall sell our lives dearly!’ 

This joke made everyone even more afraid. The noise was growing louder but there was still nothing to be seen; and out on the empty road it was as though a great gust of wind was blowing, like the 
sudden squalls that precede great storms. 

‘No, no, | don’t want to look,’ said Cécile, as she went to hide in the hay. 

Mme Hennebeau, who now looked very pale, was angry that people should spoil her fun like this, and she stood well back, her gaze averted with an air of distaste; while Lucy and Jeanne, though they 
were trembling, each had one eye glued to a chink in the door, anxious not to miss the show. 

The rumble of thunder drew nearer, the ground shook, and Jeanlin appeared first, racing along in front and busily blowing his horn. 

‘Scent-bottles at the ready, ladies. The sweaty masses are nigh!’ whispered Négrel, who, despite his republican leanings, liked to mock the common man when he was in the company of the ladies. 
But his jibe was lost amid the tempest of the shouting, gesticulating mob. The women had now come into view, almost a thousand of them, with their straggling hair that had come loose during all the 
rushing about, and with their ragged clothes revealing patches of bare flesh, the nakedness of female bodies weary of giving birth to tomorrow's starving children. Some carried a baby in their arms 
that they would wave about in the air as though it were an emblem of grief and vengeance. Others, young and full-breasted, like warriors going off to war, were brandishing sticks; and the old frights 
were screaming so loudly that the sinews in their scraggy necks seemed as though they might snap. Then the men came spilling out on to the road, two thousand of them in a solid raging mass, pit- 
boys, hewers and banksmen moving along as one, and so tightly bunched together that their faded trousers and ragged jerseys all merged into a single mud-brown blur. Their eyes were blazing, and 


their mouths were no more than black empty holes as they sang ‘La Marseillaise’,1 the words of which were audible only as an indistinct bellowing accompanied by the sound of clogs clattering over 
the hard ground. Above the men’s heads, carried upright amid the bristling array of crowbars, an axe went past; and against the clear sky this single axe, as though it were the mob’s banner, stood out 
sharply like the blade of the guillotine. 

‘What terrible faces!’ Mrs Hennebeau stammered. 

‘I'm damned if | recognize a single one of them!’ Négrel said under his breath. ‘Where on earth have all these blackguards come from?’ 

It was indeed true that anger and starvation had combined, after the past two months of suffering, and this wild stampede from pit to pit, to turn the placid features of the Montsou miners into the 
ravenous jaws of wild beasts. At that moment the sun was setting, and its last rays of dark-crimson light were turning the plain blood red. The road seemed to flow with blood as the men and women 
raced past, and they too appeared to drip with blood, like butchers in the midst of slaughter. 

‘What a wonderful sight!’ said Lucy and Jeanne softly, as the artist in each of them was moved by the horrible beauty of the scene. 

They were frightened all the same, and they retreated towards Mrs Hennebeau, who was leaning against a trough for support. She was gripped with cold fear at the thought that they might be killed if 
anyone so much as caught a glimpse of them between the planks of these rickety doors. Négrel, too, felt the colour drain from his face, this man who was usually so brave but who was now seized by 
a terror which he was powerless to overcome, a terror laced with the threat of the unknown. In the hay Cécile remained perfectly still. As for the others, though they tried to look away, they could not 
help watching. 

And what they saw was a vision in red, a vision of the revolution that would come and sweep them all away, without fail, one murderous night before the century was out. Yes, one night the masses 
would slip their leash and seethe through the highways and byways just like this, unchecked; bourgeois blood would flow, their severed heads would be paraded for all to see, their coffers would be 
emptied, and their gold scattered far and wide. The women would howl, and the men would have the jaws of wolves, gaping wide and ready to bite. Yes, it would be just like this, the same tatters and 
rags, the same thunderous clatter of clogs, the same terrible rabble with its foul breath and dirt-stained skin, overrunning the place like a barbarian horde and sweeping the old order away. There would 
be conflagration, and in every town and city not one stone would be left standing upon another; and when the great feasting and the orgies were done, and when the poor had emptied the rich man’s 
cellars and flayed his womenfolk alive, they would all go back to living in the woods like savages. There would be nothing left, not a penny of their fortunes would remain, not a single deed of property 
nor bill of contract, until such day perhaps as a new order might come to take the place of the old. Yes, this was what was passing along the road at this very minute, like a force of nature, and they felt 
it hit them in the face like a violent blast of wind. 

A loud cry went up, drowning out ‘La Marseillaise’: 

‘We want bread! We want bread!’ 

Lucie and Jeanne clung to Mrs Hennebeau, who had nearly passed out, while Négrel stood in front of them as though to protect them with his body. Was this the night when the old order would finally 
crumble? What they saw next rendered them quite speechless. The main body of the mob was moving away, leaving only some stragglers, when La Mouquette emerged on to the road. She had been 
taking her time, watching out for any bourgeois at a window or a garden gate; and when she spotted one, being unable to spit in their face, she would treat them to what was for her the supreme 
expression of her contempt. Now, having presumably just seen one, she suddenly lifted her skirts and showed them her buttocks, proffering her enormous naked bottom in the dying rays of the sun. 
And there was nothing at all obscene about this bottom nor anything comic in its uncompromising display. 

Everyone vanished, and the mob flowed on towards Montsou, following each bend in the road and passing between the squat, gaily-coloured houses. The carriage was brought out of the yard but the 
coachman refused to take responsibility for conveying Madam and the young ladies safely home as long as the strikers were blocking the road. The worst of it was that there was no other way back. 
‘But we simply must get home. Dinner will be waiting for us,’ said Mrs Hennebeau, quite beside herself and maddened by fear. ‘On top of everything these beastly workers have chosen the very day 
that | am entertaining guests. Really! And then they expect to be treated better!’ 

Lucie and Jeanne were busy trying to drag Cécile from the hay but she kept refusing to move, believing that the wild savages were still going past and insisting that she had no desire to watch. But 
eventually they all resumed their seats in the carriage, and it now occurred to Négrel, who had remounted, that they could go round by the back lanes of Réquillart. 

‘Go carefully,’ he told the coachman, ‘the road is atrocious. If there are gangs preventing you rejoining the main highway afterwards, then stop behind the old pit. We'll walk home from there — we can 
use the side-gate — and then you can go and find somewhere to put the carriage and horses, an inn with a coach-shed perhaps.’ 

Off they set. In the distance the mob was now streaming through Montsou. Having twice seen gendarmes and dragoons go by, the local inhabitants were in a terrible panic. Appalling stories were going 
the rounds, and there was talk of handwritten posters telling the bourgeois that they were about to get a knife in their bellies; nobody had seen them but this did not stop anyone from quoting them 
verbatim. At the notary’s house the panic was at its height, for he had just received an anonymous letter through the post waming him that a barrel of gunpowder had been hidden in his cellar ready to 
blow him up if he did not immediately declare himself on the side of the people. 

The Grégoires, whose visit had been prolonged by the arrival of this letter, were just in the middle of discussing it and deciding that it must be a practical joke when the arrival of the invading mob finally 
reduced the household to a state of blind terror. They themselves, however, remained smiling. Lifting a corner of the curtain they looked outside but they refused to concede that there was any danger, 
certain as they were that everything would end amicably. Five o'clock struck, there was still time for them to wait for the coast to clear before proceeding across the road to have dinner at the 
Hennebeaus’, where Cécile would no doubt already be waiting for them following her safe return. But nobody else in Montsou seemed to share their confidence: people were running about madly, 
doors and windows were being slammed shut. On the opposite side of the road they caught sight of Maigrat busy barricading his shop with a great array of iron bars, and he was so pale and shaken 
that his slip of a wife had to tighten the nuts herself. 

The mob had come to a halt outside the manager's house, and the cry went up once more: 

‘We want bread! We want bread!’ 

M. Hennebeau was standing at the window when Hippolyte came in to close the shutters, in case any windows were broken by stones. He closed all the others on the ground floor to the same end and 
then went up to the first floor, from where a squeaking of handles could be heard and the sound of shutters being banged to one by one. Unfortunately the bay window in the basement kitchen could 
not be similarly protected that was a cause for some concern given the glowing red coals burning beneath the saucepans and the spit. 

Wanting to observe what was going on, Mr. Hennebeau made his way up to the second floor and, without thinking, into Paul’s bedroom: being on the left-hand side of the house, it was the best place 
because it afforded a clear view down the road as far as the Company yards. And there he stood, behind the shutters, overlooking the crowd. But once again his attention was caught by the state of 
the room: the wash-stand had been tidied and cleaned, and the bed was now cold, its crisp sheets neatly tucked in. All the rage he had felt that afternoon and the furious row he had conducted in total 
silence inside his own head had now given way to an immense fatigue. His whole being was like this room, cooler, swept clean of the morning's filth, and restored to its usual state of propriety. Why 
cause a scandal? Had anything changed between them? His wife had simply taken one more lover, and it barely made matters worse that she should have chosen him from among the family; indeed 
perhaps it was even better that she had, for it preserved appearances. How pathetic he had been, he thought, remembering his wild fit of jealousy. How ridiculous he had been, pounding the bed with 
his fists like that! He had already put up with one man, so why not this one too! It would mean only that he despised her that little bit more. It all left a bitter taste in his mouth, the terrible pointlessness 
of everything, the endless pain and suffering of living, the shame at himself for still adoring and wanting the woman in the midst of this filth that he was doing nothing to prevent. 

Beneath the window, the shouting rang out with renewed violence. 

‘We want bread! We want bread!’ 

‘Fools!’ Mr. Hennebeau muttered between clenched teeth. 

He could hear them shouting abuse about his fat salary and his fat belly, calling him a dirty pig who never did a day's work and who ate himself sick on fine food while the workers were being starved 
to death. The women had seen the kitchen, and a storm of curses was unleashed by the sight of pheasants roasting and by the rich aroma of sauces that tormented their empty stomachs. Oh, those 
bourgeois scum! One day they'd stuff ‘em with champagne and truffles till their guts burst! 

‘We want bread! We want bread!’ 

‘You fools!’ Mr. Hennebeau said again. ‘I suppose you think I’m happy!’ 

He was filled with anger at these people who did not understand. He would gladly have swapped his fat salary just to have their thick skin and their unproblematic sex. If only he could sit them down at 
his table and let them gorge themselves on pheasant while he went off to fornicate behind the hedges, screwing girls and not giving a damn who had screwed them before him. He would have given 
everything, his education, his security, his life of luxury, his managerial powers, if he could just, for one single day, have been the lowliest among his own employees, master of his own flesh and enough 
of a boor to beat his wife and pleasure himself with the woman next door. And he wished, too, that he was starving to death, that his own belly was empty and writhed with the kind of cramp that makes 
your head spin: perhaps that way he could have put an end to his own interminable misery. Oh to live like an animal, to have no possessions, to roam the cornfields with the ugliest, dirtiest putter, and 
to wish for nothing else! 

‘We want bread! We want bread!’ 

Then he lost his temper and burst out furiously above the din: 

‘Bread! Do you think that’s all that matters, you fools?’ 

He had all the bread he could eat but that didn’t stop him groaning with pain. His household was in ruins, his whole life a source of grief. The very thought of it choked him, and he gave what sounded 
like the gasp of a dying man. Things didn’t go right just because you had bread. Who was idiot enough to think that happiness in this world comes from having a share of its wealth? These starry-eyed 
revolutionaries could destroy society and build another one if they liked but it wouldn't add one jot to the sum total of human joy. They could hand out a slice of bread to every man, woman and child 
but not one of them would be the slightest bit less miserable. Indeed they would be spreading yet more unhappiness across the face of the earth, for the fact was that one day even the dogs would 
howl in despair when they had finally stirred everyone from the tranquillity of sated instinct and raised them to the higher suffering of unfulfilled desire. No, the only good in life lay in not being — or, if 
one had to be, then in being a tree, a stone, or even less than that, the grain of sand that cannot bleed beneath the grinding heel of a passer-by. And in his frustration and torment tears filled Mr. 
Hennebeau’s eyes and began to course in burning drops down the length of his cheeks. The road was fading from view in the gathering dusk when the first stones began to rain against the front wall 
of the house. No longer angry at these starving people, maddened only by the running sore of his heart, he continued to mutter through his tears: ‘You fools! You fools!’ 

But the cry of empty stomachs was louder, and the howling rose like a raging tempest, sweeping all before it: ‘We want bread! We want bread!’ 


267 
Being slapped by Catherine had sobered Etienne up, and he had continued to lead the comrades. But as he urged them on towards Montsou in his hoarse voice, he could hear another voice within 
him, the voice of reason, asking in astonishment what the point of it all was. He had not meant for any of this to happen, so how had it come about that, having set off for Jean-Bart with the intention of 
keeping a cool head and preventing disaster, he now found himself ending a day of mounting violence by laying siege to the manager's house? 
And indeed it was Etienne who had just cried ‘Halt!’ But he had done so to protect the Company yards that people had begun to talk of ransacking. Now that the stones were already bouncing off the 
front wall of the house, he was trying desperately to think of some legitimate prey upon which to unleash the mob and so prevent even more serious disasters. As he stood helpless and alone in the 
middle of the road, someone called to him. It was a man standing in the door of Tison’s bar, where the landlady had hastily put up the shutters and left only the doorway clear. 
‘Yes, it’s me ...Listen for a second.’ 
Itwas Rasseneur. Some thirty men and women, almost all from Village Two Hundred and Forty, had come to find out what was going on, having spent the earlier part of the day at home; and they had 
rushed into the bar when they saw the strikers approaching. Zachary was sitting at one table with his wife Philoméne, while further in sat Pierron and La Pierronne, their backs turned and their faces 
hidden. Not that anyone was actually drinking, they had simply taken refuge there. 
Etienne recognized Rasseneur and was beginning to move away when Rasseneur added: 
‘Rather not see me here, eh? ...Well, | warned you. And now the trouble’s starting. You can demand all the bread you want but bullets are all you'll get.’ 
Etienne then walked back and gave his answer: 
‘What | don’t want to see are cowards standing about twiddling their thumbs while the rest of us are busy risking our necks.’ 
‘What are you going to do? Loot the manager's house?’ 
‘What I’m going to do is to stick by my friends, even if we do all get killed.’ 


A despairing Etienne then rejoined the crowd, ready to die. Three children were standing in the road throwing stones: he gave them a mighty kick and told them loudly, for the benefit of the comrades, 
that smashing windows wouldn't get anyone anywhere. 

Bébert and Lydie had just caught up with Jeanlin, who was teaching them how to use a sling. They took it in turns to aim a stone, and the game was to see who could cause the greatest amount of 
damage. Lydie had just bungled her go and cut a woman's head open in the crowd, leaving the two boys clutching their sides with mirth. On a bench behind them, Bonnemort and Mouque sat watching. 
Bonnemort’s swollen legs made it so hard for him to get about that he had had great difficulty in dragging himself this far, and no one quite knew what it was that he had come to see, for he had that 
ashen look on his face which he wore on days when it was impossible to get a word out of him. 

In any case nobody was heeding Etienne now. Despite his orders the stones continued to rain down, and he gazed in astonishment and growing horror at these brutes he had unmuzzled, so slow to 
anger and yet, once roused, so fearsome in the stubborn ferocity of their wrath. Here was old Flemish blood at work, thick, placid blood that took months to warm to a task but then sallied forth with 
unspeakable savagery, deaf to all entreaty until the beast had drunk its fill of terrible deeds. Down south, where he came from, crowds would flare up more quickly but they did less damage in the end. 
He had to fight Levaque to part him from his axe, and as to the Maheus, who were now throwing stones with both hands, he had no idea how to restrain them. It was the women especially who scared 
him, La Levaque, La Mouquette and the others, every one of them in the grip of a murderous frenzy, baring tooth and claw and snarling like dogs, all the while urged on by La Brilé, who held sway 
over them with her tall, skinny frame. 

But there was a sudden lull, as momentary surprise produced some of the calm that all Etienne’s pleading had been unable to obtain. It was only the Grégoires, who had resolved to take leave of their 
notary and were now proceeding across the road to the manager's house; and they looked so peaceable, seemed so clearly to believe that this was all just some joke on the part of these worthy colliers 
whose submissiveness they had lived off for the past century, that the astonished miners stopped throwing stones for fear of hitting this elderly couple who had appeared from nowhere. They allowed 
them to enter the garden, climb the steps and ring the bell at the barricaded door that no one hurried to open. At that moment Rose, the maid, had just returned from her day out and was laughing gaily 
in the face of the furious workers for, being from Montsou, she knew them all. And it was she who banged her fists on the door and managed to get Hippolyte to open it a few inches. Just in time, for, 
as the Grégoires disappeared inside, the stones began to rain down once more. Having recovered from its astonishment, the crowd was now clamouring louder than ever: 

‘Death to the bourgeois! Long live socialism!’ 

Rose continued to laugh merrily in the hallway, as though she found the whole episode highly entertaining, and she kept saying to a terrified Hippolyte: 

‘They mean no harm. | know them!’ 

M. Grégoire, in his tidy way, hung up his hat. Then, when he had helped Mrs Grégoire to remove her thick woollen cape, he said in turn: 

‘I'm sure that undemeath it all they don’t mean any real harm. Once they've had a good shout, they'll all go home with a better appetite for supper.’ 

At that moment Mr. Hennebeau was on his way down from the second floor. He had seen what happened, and he was coming to receive his guests, with his usual cool politeness. But the pallor of his 
face bore witness to the tears that had left him shaken. The man in him, the man of flesh and blood, had given up the struggle, leaving only the efficient administrator determined to carry out his duty. 
‘You do know,’ he said, ‘that the ladies are not back yet.’ 

For the first time the Grégoires became concerned. Cécile not back! How could she return if the miners carried on with this silly nonsense of theirs? 

‘| did think of having them moved away from the house,’ Mr. Hennebeau added. ‘The trouble is that I’m alone here, and in any case | don’t know where to send my servant to fetch four men and a 
corporal who could get rid of this rabble for me.’ 

Rose was still standing there, and she ventured to mutter once more: 

‘Oh, sir! They mean no harm.’ 

As Mr. Hennebeau shook his head, the uproar outside grew louder still, and they could hear the dull thud of stones hitting the front of the house. 

‘I've nothing against them. Indeed | can excuse them, because you would need to be as stupid as they are to believe that our sole purpose is to do them harm. But it is my responsibility to keep the 
peace ...To think that the roads are swarming with gendarmes - at least so everyone keeps telling me — and that | haven't been able to get hold of a single one all day!’ 

He broke off and gestured to Mrs Grégoire to walk ahead: 

‘Please, Madam, let us not remain here. Do come into the drawing-room.’ 

But they were detained in the hall a few minutes longer by the cook, who had come up from the basement having quite lost her patience. She declared that she could no longer answer for the dinner: 
she was still waiting for the vol-au-vent cases that she had ordered to be delivered from the pastry shop in Marchiennes at four o'clock. Obviously the pastryman must have got lost on the way, no 
doubt scared by these ruffians. Perhaps his baskets had even been looted. She could see it all, the hold-up behind a bush, the vol-au-vent cases surrounded on all sides and then disappearing into the 
bellies of these three thousand wretches screaming for bread. Whatever happened, Sir had better be warned, she would rather put the whole dinner on the fire if it was going to be ruined on account 
of this here revolution of theirs. 

‘Patience, patience,’ said Mr. Hennebeau. ‘All is not lost. The pastry-man may still come.’ 

As he turned round towards Mrs Grégoire and opened the drawing-room door for her himself, he was very surprised to catch sight of someone he had not previously noticed sitting on the hall bench in 
the gathering darkness. 

‘Goodness, it's you, Maigrat. What are you doing here?’ 

Maigrat had risen to his feet, and his fat, pallid face could now be seen, blank with terror. Gone was the bluff demeanour of old as he meekly explained how he had slipped across to Sir’s house to ask 
for his help and protection if these criminals should attack his shop. 

‘You can see perfectly well that I’m in danger myself, and I've got no one to help me,’ Mr. Hennebeau replied. ‘You’d have done better to remain where you were and guard your stock.’ 

‘Oh, I've put the iron bars up, and my wife’s looking after things.’ 

M. Hennebeau grew impatient and could not hide his contempt. Some guard she would be, that puny creature Maigrat’d beaten so often she was no more than skin and bones! 

‘Well, there’s nothing | can do. Defend yourself as best you can. And | advise you to go back at once, because they’re still out there demanding bread ...Listen to them.’ 

The clamour was growing louder again, and Maigrat thought he could hear his name being called amid the shouting. It simply wasn’t possible for him to go back, he’d be lynched. At the same time he 
was distraught at the thought of being ruined. He stood with his face glued to the glass panel in the front door, sweating and trembling, on watch as disaster loomed. The Grégoires, meanwhile, finally 
consented to go into the drawing-room. 

M. Hennebeau calmly went through the motions of doing the honours of the house. But he was unable to get his guests to sit down, for, in this airless, barricaded room that required two lamps even 
though dusk had not yet fallen, the atmosphere of terror grew with each new round of shouting outside. Muffled by the curtains the crowd’s anger became a dull roar that made it sound all the more 
alarming and conveyed a sense of some terrible, indeterminate menace. There was conversation none the less, although they could not keep off the subject of this extraordinary revolt. Mr. Hennebeau, 
for his part, was surprised not to have seen it coming: and so poorly informed was he that he grew particularly incensed with Rasseneur, whose despicable hand he claimed to recognize in all this. Of 
course the gendarmes would arrive soon, they were hardly going to abandon him. As for the Grégoires, they had thoughts only for their daughter: the poor darling did take fright so! Perhaps, in view of 
the danger, the carriage had returned to Marchiennes. The waiting continued for another quarter of an hour, and nerves were stretched by the racket out in the road and the sound of stones hitting the 
shutters from time to time and making them reverberate like drums. The situation was becoming intolerable, and Mr. Hennebeau was talking of going outside to chase the braggarts away himself and 
to meet the carriage, when Hippolyte appeared, shouting: 

‘Sir, Sir! Madam’s arrived. They're killing Madam!’ 

When the carriage had been unable to get beyond the Réquillart lane because of the threatening groups of people, Négrel had kept to his plan to walk the last hundred yards to the house and then 
knock on the little gate leading into the garden, next to the outbuildings: the gardener would hear them, there was bound to be someone there who would let them in. Things had gone well at first, and 
Mrs Hennebeau and the young ladies were already knocking on the gate when some women who had been tipped off came rushing into the lane. Then everything went wrong. No one would open the 
gate, and Négrel had then vainly tried to force it open with his shoulder. The oncoming crowd of women was growing and he was afraid of being swept away in their path, so in desperation he ushered 
Mrs Hennebeau and the girls forward in front of him, through the besieging mob, all the way to the front steps. But this manoeuvre led to further commotion: they were still being pursued by a screaming 
horde of women, and meanwhile the crowd around them was swirling this way and that, not yet having realised what was going on and merely astonished to see these well-dressed ladies wandering 
about in the midst of battle. Such was the confusion at this point that there occurred one of those inexplicable things that can happen at moments of blind panic. Lucy and Jeanne, having reached the 
steps, had slipped in through the front door that the maid was holding ajar: Mrs Hennebeau had managed to follow them in; and finally Négrel entered the house and bolted the door, convinced that he 
had seen Cécile go in first before any of them. She was not there, she had vanished on the way: she had been so frightened that she had walked off in the opposite direction and straight into danger. 
At once the cry went up: 

‘Long live socialism! Death to the bourgeois!’ 

At a distance, and because of the veil covering her face, some people took her for Mrs Hennebeau. Others said she was a friend of Mrs Hennebeau’s, the young wife of a neighbouring factory-owner 
who was hated by his workers. Not that it mattered, for what infuriated them was the silk dress, the fur coat, everything about her down to the white feather in her hat. She smelled of scent, she wore a 
watch, and she had the delicate skin of an idle creature who had never had to handle coal. ‘Just you wait!’ shouted La Brilé. ‘We'll soon wipe your arse for you with all that lace.’ 

‘Those bitches would steal the clothes off your back,’ La Levaque added. ‘Wrapping themselves in furs while the rest of us all freeze to death ...Come on, undress her. Let’s show her what life’s really 
like!’ 

Suddenly La Mouquette rushed forward: ‘Yes, yes, let's whip her.’ 

Spurred on by this savage rivalry the women piled in, rag-covered arms outstretched as each of them tried to grab a piece of this little rich girl. No reason why her bum should be prettier than anyone 
else’s! In fact plenty of those bourgeois women were just plain filthy beneath all that finery of theirs. No, this injustice had gone on long enough: they'd soon make them dress like working women, these 
trollops that spent fifty sous on having their petticoats laundered! 

Surrounded by these furies Cécile stood there quaking, her legs paralysed with fear, and she kept mumbling the same thing over and over again: 

‘Ladies, please, ladies, please don’t hurt me!’ 

But then she gave a hoarse cry: cold hands had closed round her throat. It was Bonnemort. The crowd had pushed her up against him, and he had then seized hold of her. He appeared giddy with 
hunger and somehow dazed and bewildered after all his long years of poverty. It was as if he had now suddenly awoken from half a century's submissiveness, although it was impossible to tell what 
particular upsurge of rancour had brought this about. Having in the course of his life saved some dozen comrades from death, risking his own skin amid the firedamp and the rock-falls, he was now 
responding to inner promptings which he could not have described, to the simple need to do what he was doing, to his fascination with this young girl’s white neck. And since this was one of the days 
when he had temporarily lost his power of speech, he tightened his grip like some old, sick animal and seemed to ruminate his memories. 

‘No! No!’ the women screamed. ‘Her knickers! Take her knickers off!’ 

Inside the house, as soon as they realised what was happening, Négrel and Mr. Hennebeau had bravely opened the front door to rush to Cécile’s aid. But the crowd was now pressing up against the 
garden railing, and it was no longer easy to get out. There was a struggle, and the Grégoires appeared at the top of the steps with a look of horror on their faces. 

‘Leave her alone, Grandpa! It’s the girl from La Piolaine!’ La Maheude shouted, having recognized Cécile when another woman tore her veil. 

Etienne for his part was shocked to see them taking out their thirst for vengeance on a mere child, and he did everything he could to get the mob to back off. In a moment of inspiration he started 
brandishing the axe that he had torn from Levaque’s hands. 

‘Come on, for God's sake, let’s get Maigrat! ...He’s got bread. Let's smash his shop!’ 

Whereupon he hit the door of the shop with a random swing of his axe. Some comrades followed his lead, Levaque, Maheu and a few others. But the women were not to be denied. Cécile had escaped 
the clutches of Bonnemort only to fall into the hands of La Bralé. Led by Jeanlin, Lydie and Bébert were down on all fours crawling between the skirts to get a glimpse of the young lady's bottom. Cécile 
was being tugged this way and that and already her clothes were beginning to split when a man on horseback appeared, urging his mount on and using his whip on anyone who was slow to get out of 
his way. 

‘So, you dirty rabble. Now you want to whip our daughters, do you?’ 

It was Deneulin, arriving for his dinner engagement. In an instant he had jumped down on to the road and grabbed Cécile by the waist. With his other hand he manoeuvred his horse with exceptional 
skill and strength and used it as a living wedge to drive a path through the crowd that recoiled from its flying hooves. At the railings the battle was still going on. Nevertheless he managed to get past, 


crushing various limbs as he did so. Amid the oaths and the fisticuffs this unexpected assistance brought deliverance to Négrel and Mr. Hennebeau, who had been in considerable danger. And as the 
young man finally took the unconscious Cécile inside, Deneulin, who was shielding the manager with his large body, was hit by a stone as he reached the top of the steps, and the force of it nearly 
dislocated his shoulder. 

‘That's right!’ he cried. ‘You've wrecked my machinery, so why not break my bones while you're at it!’ 

He promptly shut the door. A volley of stones rained against the wood. 

‘They've gone mad!’ he continued. ‘Another couple of seconds and they'd have split my skull open, like cracking a nut ... There’s really no talking to them now. They've lost their senses, the only thing 
for it is brute force.’ 

In the drawing-room the Grégoires were in tears as they watched Cécile recover from her faint. She was unharmed, not even a scratch: only her little veil had been lost. But their dismay increased 
when they found their cook Mélanie standing in front of them recounting how the mob had demolished La Piolaine. Terrified, she had rushed over to inform her master and mistress at once. At the 
height of the commotion she, too, had managed to get in through the half-opened front door, unnoticed; and in the course of her rambling narrative the single stone thrown by Jeanlin that had broken 
one window-pane, became a veritable broadside of cannon fire rending the walls of the house asunder. Mr. Grégoire was completely bemused. Here they were strangling his child and razing his house 
to the ground. Was it then true? Was it actually possible that the miners bore him a grudge for living a sober, decent life off the fruits of their labour? 

The maid, who had brought a towel and some eau de Cologne, insisted: 

‘But it's strange all the same. They're not bad people.’ 

Mme Hennebeau sat looking very pale, unable to get over the shock; and she managed a smile only when Négrel was congratulated. Cécile’s parents were particularly grateful to the young man: the 
marriage was settled. Mr. Hennebeau looked on silently, his gaze passing from his wife to this lover he had that morning sworn to kill, and then to this young girl who would no doubt soon take him off 
his hands. He was in no hurry: his only remaining fear was that his wife might stoop lower still, with a servant perhaps. 

‘And how about you, my dear little ones?’ Deneulin asked his daughters. ‘No bones broken?’ 

Lucie and Jeanne had had a considerable fright but they were glad to have seen it all and were now laughing about it. 

‘My goodness, what a day we've had!’ their father continued. ‘If you want a dowry, you'll have to earn it yourselves now, I’m afraid. And what's more you can expect to have me to feed as welll’ 

He was joking but his voice was shaking. His eyes filled with tears as his two daughters flung themselves into his arms. 

M. Hennebeau had heard this confession of ruin. A sudden thought lit up his face. Yes, Vandame would become part of Montsou. Here was the compensation he’d hoped for, the stroke of luck that 
would restore him to favour in the eyes of the Board. Each time he had met with catastrophe during his life he had habitually fallen back on the resort of carrying out his orders to the letter, and from 
this personal version of military discipline he derived the one small share of happiness he enjoyed. 

But everyone was now beginning to relax, and an atmosphere of weary calm fell on the room, thanks to the soft, steady light from the two lamps and the cosy warmth created by the door-curtains. But 
what was happening outside? The shouting had died away, and stones had ceased to rain against the front wall of the house. All that could be heard was a dull thudding, like the sound of an axe far 
off in the wood. Everybody wanted to know what was going on, so they returned to the hall and ventured to look through the glass panel in the front door. Even the ladies went upstairs to peep through 
the shutters on the first floor. 

‘Just look at that scoundrel Rasseneur standing in the entrance to that bar over there?’ Mr. Hennebeau said to Deneulin. ‘I knew it. | knew he had to be involved.’ 

Yet it was not Rasseneur but Etienne who was attacking Maigrat’s shop with an axe. He kept on calling to the comrades: didn’t everything in the shop belong to the miners? Wasn't it their right to take 
back what was theirs from this thief who had been exploiting them for so long and who reduced them all to starvation the minute the Company told him to do so? Gradually everyone abandoned the 
manager's house and rushed across to start looting the nearby shop. Once more the cry went up: ‘We want bread! We want bread!’ And bread they would find, beyond this door. They were seized by 
a frenzy of hunger as if all of a sudden they could wait no longer, as though otherwise they would die right here on this road. And they pressed so hard towards the door that Etienne was afraid of 
injuring someone each time he swung the axe. 

Meanwhile Maigrat had left the hall and taken refuge in the kitchen; but he could hear nothing from there and kept picturing the most terrible assaults taking place against his shop. So he had just come 
back upstairs again and gone to hide behind the pump outside when he distinctly heard his own front door cracking and people calling his name as they prepared to loot the shop. So it wasn’t all simply 
a bad dream: while he couldn't see, he could now hear what was going on, and his ears rang as he followed the progress of the attack. Each blow of the axe struck at his heart. A hinge must have 
given way, in another five minutes the shop would be theirs. He could see the whole thing in his mind’s eye, real, terrifying images, the plunderers rushing in, breaking open the drawers, emptying the 
sacks, eating and drinking everything in sight, stripping their living quarters bare and leaving him nothing, not even a stick to go begging with in the neighbouring village. No, he would not let them ruin 
him completely. Over his dead body! As he stood there, he had been observing a side-window of the house where he could make out the pale, blurred form of his wife in puny silhouette through the 
glass: no doubt she was watching the attack on the shop with her usual blank expression, like the poor, battered creature she was. Beneath the window was a lean-to shed which was so positioned 
that it was possible to climb on to it from the manager's garden by means of the trellis attached to the boundary wall; and from there it was a simple matter to crawl up the tiles as far as the window. He 
was now obsessed by the thought of returning home in this way, for he bitterly regretted ever having left. Perhaps he would still have time to barricade the shop with furniture; indeed he was busy 
imagining other forms of heroic defence, like pouring boiling oil or burning paraffin down from above. A desperate struggle was taking place between his fear and his devotion to his stock, and he was 
panting with the effort of battling against his cowardice. Suddenly, as he heard the axe sink deeper into the door, he made up his mind. Avarice won the day: he and his wife would protect the sacks 
with their own bodies rather than give up one single loaf of bread. 

The jeering started almost at once. 

‘Look! Up there! It’s the tomcat himself! After him! After him!’ 

The mob had just caught sight of Maigrat up on the shed roof. In his desperation he had managed to shin up the trellis with ease, despite his weight, quite oblivious to the sound of breaking wood; and 
now he was stretched out flat over the tiles, trying to reach the window. But the pitch of the roof was very steep, his stomach impeded his progress, and his nails were breaking off. Nevertheless he 
would have made it to the top if he had not begun to tremble at the thought of being stoned; for down below the crowd, whom he could no longer see, was still shouting: 

‘Catch the cat! Catch the cat! ...Let’s thrash him!’ 

Suddenly both hands lost their grip, and he rolled down the roof like a ball, bounced off the guttering and landed so awkwardly on the boundary wall that he rebounded on to the road beneath and split 
his skull on the corner of a milestone. Brains spurted out. He was dead. And the pale blur of his wife continued to gaze down from above. 

At first there was a stunned silence. Etienne had stopped, and the axe fell from his hands. Maheu, Levaque and the others forgot about the shop, and all eyes turned to look at a slow trickle of blood 
running down the wall. The shouting had ceased, and a deep hush fell amid the gathering gloom. All at once the jeering started up again. It was the women, now rushing forward and thirsting for blood. 
‘So there is a God after all! That's the end of you, you pig!’ 

They all stood round the still-warm corpse and shouted insults and laughed at it, calling the shattered skull a dirty gob and flinging all the accumulated resentment of their long starvation in the face of 
death itself. 

‘| owed you sixty francs, you thief! And there’s your payment!’ said La Maheude, in as much of a rage as anyone. ‘You won't refuse me credit any more, that’s for sure ...Wait a minute, though. Let me 
just fatten you up a bit more.’ 

And, scratching at the ground with her fingers, she scooped up two handfuls of dirt and rammed them into his mouth. 

‘There! Eat that! ...Go on, stuff yourself, like you used to stuff us!’ 

The abuse intensified as the dead man lay there motionless on his back, staring with his big wide eyes at the vast sky where darkness was falling. This earth stuffed into his mouth was the bread he 
had refused to let them have. And it was the only sort of bread he’d be eating from now on. Much good it had done him, starving the poor to death like that. 

But the women had further scores to settle. They prowled round him, nostrils flaring, sizing him up like she-wolves. Each of them was trying to think of some terrible deed, some savage act of vengeance 
that might relieve their pent-up fury. 

The sour voice of La Brilé was heard. 

‘If he’s a tomcat, let’s cut him!’ 

‘Yes, yes. Cut him, cut him. The bastard’s used it once too often!’ 

Already La Mouquette was busy pulling his trousers off as La Levaque lifted his legs. And then, with her old, wizened hands, La Brdlé parted his naked thighs and seized hold of his now defunct 
manhood. She grabbed the whole thing in one hand and pulled, her bony spine tense with the effort, her long arms cracking. When the flabby skin refused to give, she had to pull even harder but finally 
it came away in her hand, a lump of hairy, bleeding flesh which she proceeded to brandish in triumph: 

‘I've got it! I've got it!’ 

Shrill voices acclaimed the terrible trophy with their imprecations. 

‘That's the last time you shove that up our daughters, you dirty sod!’ 

‘Yeah, no more of your payments in kind. No more spreading our legs just so we can each have a loaf of bread!’ 

‘That reminds me, | still owe you six francs. Would you like something on account? I’m game ...if you feel up to it!’ 

This joke had them in fits of terrible laughter. They all pointed at the bloody lump of flesh as though it were some nasty animal that had harmed them and they had just crushed it to death and could 
gaze at its lifeless form, now wholly in their power. They spat on it and from jutting jaws poured out their furious contempt: 

‘He can’t get it up! He can’t get it up! ...Some man they'll be burying! ...You can rot in hell, you’re no good for anything now!’ 

La Brdlé then stuck the whole thing on the end of her stick, raised it aloft, and set off down the road carrying it like a flag, followed by the screaming horde of women. Blood dripped everywhere, and 
the miserable lump of flesh hung down like a piece of meat being displayed on a butcher's stall. Up at the window Mrs Maigrat had still not moved; but, caught in the last rays of the sun, the flaws in 
the glass distorted her pale features, and she seemed to be grinning. Having been beaten by a man who was unfaithful to her at every turn, and having spent her days bent double over a ledger from 
dawn till dusk, perhaps she was indeed laughing as the band of women rushed past with the remains of the evil beast stuck on the end of a stick. 

This dreadful act of mutilation had been witnessed with frozen horror. Neither Etienne nor Maheu nor any of the others had had time to intervene: and now they remained where they were as the furies 
raced off into the distance. Faces began to appear at the doorway of Tison’s bar, Rasseneur, ashen with revulsion, and Zachary and Philoméne, both dumbstruck at what they had seen. The two old 
men, Bonnemort and Mouque, looked very grave and shook their heads. The only one sniggering was Jeanlin, who was elbowing Bébert in the ribs and trying to make Lydie look up. But the gaggle of 
women was already returning, doubling back on itself and now passing beneath the windows of the manager's house. And there, behind the shutters, the fine ladies craned their necks to see. They 
had not been able to observe what had happened that had been hidden from their view by the wall, and now that it was completely dark they could not make things out properly. 

‘Whatever have they got on the end of that stick?’ asked Cécile, who had plucked up the courage to watch. 

Lucie and Jeanne declared that it must be a rabbit skin. 

‘No, | don’t think so,’ Mrs Hennebeau said quietly. ‘They must have looted the meat counter. It looks more like a scrag-end of pork.’ 

Then she gave a start and fell silent. Mrs Grégoire had nudged her with her knee. The pair of them stood there open-mouthed. The young ladies, who had gone very pale, ceased their questions and 
watched with wide eyes as this crimson apparition vanished into the depths of the night. 

Etienne raised his axe again. But the general sense of uneasiness persisted, and the corpse lying across the road now served to protect the shop. Many people had drawn back. It was as though they 
had all suddenly had their fill. Maheu was standing with a very grim expression on his face when he heard a voice whispering in his ear and telling him to make a run for it. He turned and saw Catherine, 
still in her man’s coat, grime-stained and out of breath. He waved her away. He would not listen and made as if to hit her. Gesturing in despair, she hesitated for a moment and then ran towards Etienne: 
‘Quick, run for it, the gendarmes are coming!’ 

He, too, told her to go away and shouted abuse; and as he did so, he could feel his cheeks still stinging from the slaps she had given him. But she would not be put off. She forced him to drop the axe, 
and with both arms began to drag him away. He could not match her strength. 

‘| promise you, the gendarmes are coming! You've got to listen to me ...Chaval went to fetch them, if you must know. He shouldn't have done it, so | came to warn you ...You must get away. | don’t 
want them to catch you.’ 


And Catherine led him away just as they began to hear the heavy clatter of hooves in the distance, approaching along the cobbled road. At once the cry went up: ‘The gendarmes! The gendarmes!’ 
There was chaos as everyone made a run for it, such a wild flight that within a couple of minutes the road was clear, absolutely empty, as though it had been swept by a hurricane. All that was left was 
the dark patch of shadow made by Maigrat’s corpse where it lay on the white ground. Outside Tison’s only Rasseneur remained, with a look of open relief on his face, applauding the easy victory of the 
men with sabres; and as Montsou lay silent and deserted, with not a light to be seen, the bourgeois sweated behind closed shutters, not daring to look out, teeth chattering. The plain had now merged 
with the pitch darkness, and all that could be seen were the blast-furnaces and the coke-ovens, blazing away against the backdrop of a doom-laden sky. The sound of thundering hooves drew closer, 
and suddenly the gendarmes were there in the street, visible only as one dark, solid mass. Following behind, under their protection, the pastryman’s cart arrived from Marchiennes at last: and a delivery- 
boy jumped down and calmly proceeded to unload the vol-au-vent cases. 
PART XXVII 


268 
The first fortnight in February came and went, and a bitter cold spell prolonged the hard winter, offering no mercy to the poor, wretched people. The authorities had once again come to carry out their 
investigations: the Prefect from Lille, a public prosecutor and a general. The gendarmes had not sufficed, and troops had arrived to occupy Montsou, a whole regiment of them, camped out from 
Beugnies to Marchiennes. Armed guards were posted at the pit-shafts, and soldiers stood watch over the machinery. The manager’s house, the Company yards and even the houses of some of the 
bourgecis all bristled with bayonets. The only sound to be heard along the cobbled highway was the slow tramp of army patrols. On top of the spoil-heap at Le Voreux, in the icy wind that blew there 
constantly, a sentry was permanently positioned, like a lookout standing watch over the entire plain; and every two hours, as though this were enemy territory, the calls of the changing guard would ring 
out: 
‘Who goes there? ...Step forward! Password!’ 
There had been no resumption of work anywhere. On the contrary, the strike had spread: Crévecoeur, Mirou and Madeleine had ceased production, like Le Voreux; Feutry-Cantel and La Victoire were 
losing more workers with every day that passed; and at Saint-Thomas that had previously remained unaffected, there were absentees. Faced with this show of military might that offended their pride, 
the miners’ mood was now one of mute obstinacy. Amid the beetfields the villages lay seemingly deserted. Not a worker stirred from his house, and if the occasional person was to be seen, he would 
be walking alone, his eyes averted and his head lowered as he passed the men in uniform. And beneath this bleak tranquillity, this passive refusal to register the presence of all these rifles, there lay a 
deceptive docility, the patient, enforced obedience of wild animals in a cage, never taking their eyes off the trainer and just waiting to sink their teeth into his neck the moment he turns his back. For the 
Company the halt in production was ruinous, and it was talking of taking on miners from Le Borinage, on the Belgian border. But it did not dare do so that meant that the confrontation had now reached 
an impasse, with the miners staying at home while the troops guarded idle pits. 
This period of calm had set in, all of a sudden, on the morning following those terrible events, and it concealed a sense of panic so great that as little as possible was said about the damage and 
atrocities which had been committed. The public inquest established that Maigrat had died as the result of his fall, and the circumstances surrounding the dreadful mutilation of his body, already the 
subject of legend, were left vague. For its part the Company did not publicly acknowledge the damage that had been incurred, no more than the Grégoires were eager to expose their daughter to the 
scandal of a lawsuit in which she would have had to give evidence. Nevertheless a number of arrests had been made, mere bystanders as usual, witless, gawping folk who had no idea what was going 
on. Pierron had been taken to Marchiennes in handcuffs by mistake that was still a source of great amusement to the comrades. Rasseneur, too, had almost been marched off by two gendarmes. 
Management was content to draw up lists of those to be dismised, and whole batches of people were being handed their cards: Maheu had been given his, and Levaque also, along with thirty-four of 
their comrades from Village Two Hundred and Forty alone. And the harshest penalties were in store for Etienne, who had vanished without trace since the evening of the riot. Chaval in his hatred had 
denounced him, though he refused to name the others, having been implored not to by Catherine, who wanted to protect her parents. As the days went by, there was a sense of unfinished business, 
and people waited tensely to see how things would turn out. 
In Montsou thenceforth the bourgeois woke up every night with a start, their ears ringing with the sound of imaginary alarm bells and their nostrils filled with the smell of gunpowder. But the final straw 
was a sermon given by their new priest, Father Ranvier, the scrawny cleric with the blazing red eyes who had taken over from Father Joire. What a change from the diplomatic smiles of that plump and 
inoffensive man whose sole aim in life had been to get on with everyone! Had not Father Ranvier had the effrontery to defend these frightful criminals who were bringing dishonour on the region? He 
had made excuses for the strikers’ villainies and launched a violent attack on the bourgeoisie, whom he held entirely responsible. It was the bourgeois themselves who, in robbing the Church of its age- 
old rights and freedoms only then to abuse them, had turned the world into an accursed place of suffering and injustice; it was they who stood in the way of the strike being settled, and it was they who 
would precipitate a terrible catastrophe by their godlessness and their refusal to return to the beliefs and brotherly traditions of the early Christians. And Ranvier had even dared to threaten the rich, 
waming them that if they continued not to listen to the voice of God, God would surely side with the poor: He would take back the fortunes of these self-indulgent heathens and distribute them among 
the humble of this earth for His greater glory. Pious ladies trembled, while the notary declared that this was the worst kind of socialism, and everyone pictured their priest at the head of a mob, 
brandishing a crucifix and with mighty blows smashing the bourgeois society born of 1789. 
M. Hennebeau, an experienced observer of such things, merely shrugged and said: 
‘If he proves to be too much of a nuisance, the bishop will soon get rid of him for us.’ 
And all the while such panic raged from one end of the plain to the other, Etienne was living underground, in the depths of Réquillart, in Jeanlin’s lair. For this was where he had taken refuge, and no 
one suspected that he was so close: the brazen cheek of his hiding in the mine itself, in this disused road down in the old pit, had defeated all attempts to find him. Above him the entrance was blocked 
by the sloe bushes and hawthorns that had grown up through the collapsed timbers of the headgear; nobody ventured down there now, and you had to know the routine of hanging from the roots of 
the rowan tree and then keeping your nerve and letting yourself drop till you reached the ladder rungs that were still solid. And there were other obstacles to protect him too: the suffocating heat in the 
shaft, a perilous descent of a hundred and twenty metres, then the painful slide on your front down a quarter of a league, between the narrow walls of the roadway, before you came to the robber’s den 
and its hoard of plunder. Here Etienne lived surrounded by plenty: he had found some gin, the remains of the dried cod and further provisions of every kind. The large bed of hay was excellent, there 
were no draughts, and the temperature was constant, like a warm bath. The only imminent shortage was light. Jeanlin had taken on the job of supplying Etienne that he carried out with all the careful 
secretiveness of a young rascal who delights in outsmarting the police; and he brought him everything, even hair-oil but he simply could not lay his hands on a packet of candles. 
By the fifth day Etienne lit a candle only when he needed to eat. The food simply wouldn't go down if he tried to swallow it in the dark. This interminable total darkness with its unchanging blackness 
was proving to be his greatest hardship. It was all very well being able to sleep in safety and to have all the bread and warmth he needed but the fact remained that he had never before felt so oppressed 
by the dark. It seemed to be crushing the very thoughts out of him. So here he was, living off stolen goods! Despite his communist theories, the old scruples instilled in him by his upbringing continued 
to trouble him, and he made do with dry bread, eking it out. But what else could he do? He still had to live, his task was not yet accomplished. And something else weighed on him, too: remorse for the 
drunken savagery that had resulted from his drinking gin on an empty stomach in the bitter cold and which had made him attack Chaval with a knife. The episode had brought him into contact with an 
uncharted region of terror within himself, his hereditary disease, the long lineage of drunkenness which meant that he couldn’t touch a drop of alcohol without lapsing into homicidal rage. Would he end 
up killing someone? When he had finally reached this shelter, in the deep calm of the earth, sated with violence, he had slept for two whole days like an animal in a stupor of repletion; and the disgust 
persisted. His body ached all over, there was a bitter taste in his mouth, and his head hurt, as though he had been attending some wild party. A week went by but the Maheus, who knew where he was, 
were unable to send him a candle: and so he had to renounce all hope of being able to see, even to eat by. 
Now Etienne would spend hours lying on his bed of hay, turning over vague ideas which he didn’t even know he had. He felt a sense of superiority that set him apart from the rest of the comrades, as 
though in the process of educating himself he had acceded to some higher plane. He had never reflected so much before, and he wondered why he had felt such disgust the day after that furious 
rampage from pit to pit; but he was loath to answer his own question, feeling repugnance as he thought back to certain things, to the base nature of people’s desires, to the crudeness of their instincts, 
to the reek of all that poverty borne on the wind. Despite the tormenting darkness he eventually began to dread the moment when he would return to the village. How revolting it was, all those wretched 
people living on top of each other and washing in each other's dirty water! And not one of them could he talk to seriously about politics. They might as well be animals, and always that same foul air 
which stank of onions and left you choking for breath! He wanted to broaden their horizons, to show them the way to the life of comfort and good manners led by the bourgeoisie, to make them the 
masters. But how long it was all going to take! And he no longer felt he had the courage to wait for victory, here in this prison-house of hunger. Gradually his vanity at being their leader and his constant 
concern to do their thinking for them were slowly setting him apart and lending him the soul of one of those bourgeois he so despised. 
One evening Jeanlin brought him the remains of a candle that he had stolen from a wagoner’s lantern; and for Etienne this was a great relief. When the darkness began to get to him and his thoughts 
started weighing on him as though he might soon go mad, he would light it for a moment; and then, when he had chased away the gremlins, he would extinguish it, determined to economize on this 
bright light that was as necessary to his survival as bread itself. The silence made his ears hum, and all he ever heard was the scuttling of rats, the creaking of the old timbering, or the tiny sound of a 
spider weaving its web. And as he stared into the warm void, his mind kept returning to the same old question: what were his comrades doing up there? To abandon them would have seemed to him 
the worst possible act of cowardice. If he was hiding down here like this, it was so that he could remain free, ready to advise and act. His long periods of reflection had shown him where his true ambition 
lay: pending something better he wanted to be like Pluchart, to stop work and devote himself entirely to politics but alone, in a nice clean room somewhere, on the grounds that brain work is a full-time 
job and requires much peace and quiet. 
At the beginning of the second week, Jeanlin having told him that the gendarmes believed him to have crossed into Belgium, Etienne ventured out of his hole after nightfall. He wanted to assess the 
situation, to see if it was still worth resisting. For his own part he thought that their chances of success had been compromised. Before the strike he had had his doubts about the possibility of victory 
but had simply gone along with things; now, having experienced the heady excitement of rebellion, he had reverted to his original doubts and despaired of ever getting the Company to concede. But 
he did not yet admit as much to himself, and he was tortured with anguish at the thought of the miseries that defeat would bring, of all the heavy responsibility which he would have to bear for people’s 
suffering. Would not an end to the strike also mean an end to his own role in the matter, the collapse of his ambitions, a return to his brutish existence in the mine and the revoltingness of life in the 
village? And he tried in all honesty, without base or false calculations, to recover his sense of commitment, to convince himself that resistance was still feasible, that capital would destroy itself when 
faced with the heroic suicide of labour. 
And indeed news of ruin after ruin was now reverberating across the whole region. At night, as he roamed the dark countryside like a wolf that has left the shelter of its wood, he could almost hear the 
companies collapsing from one end of the plain to the other. Along the roadsides he was continually passing empty, lifeless factories whose buildings stood rotting beneath a pale, ghostly sky. The 
sugar-refineries had suffered particularly; Hoton and Fauvelle, having both reduced their workforces, had just gone bust one after the other. At the Dutilleul flour-mills the last grindstone had stopped 
turning on the second Saturday of the month, and the Bleuze rope-works that made cables for the pits, had been been brought down once and for all by the halt in production. Around Marchiennes the 
situation was daily getting worse: not one furnace operating at the Gagebois glass factory, continual lay-offs at the Sonneville construction works, only one of the three blast-furnaces at Les Forges still 
functioning, and not a single battery of coke-ovens was to be seen burning on the horizon. The strike by the Montsou miners, itself the result of the industrial crisis which had been worsening for the 
past two years, had in turn exacerbated that crisis by precipitating this widespread bankruptcy. To the several causes of this painful predicament — the lack of orders from America, the fact that so much 
capital was tied up in excess production capacity - was now added an unforeseen lack of coal to fuel the few boilers that were still functioning; and this was the final agony, machines deprived of their 
sustenance because the pits themselves were no longer supplying it. Alarmed by the poor economic outlook, the Company had reduced output and starved its workers, with the inevitable result that 
since the end of December it had not had a single lump of coal in any of its pit-yards. It was a case of chain reaction: the problems began far away, one collapse led to another, industries knocked each 
other over as they fell, and all in such a rapid series of disasters that the effects could be felt as close as the neighbouring towns and cities of Lille, Douai and Valenciennes, where whole families were 
being ruined by bankers calling in their loans. 
Often, at a bend in the road, Etienne would stop in the freezing night air and listen to the sound of structures giving way. He would take deep lungfuls of the darkness, filled with euphoria at the prospect 
of this black void and with the hope that the new day would dawn on the extermination of the old world, with not a single fortune still intact and everything levelled to the ground by the scythe of equality. 
But amid this general destruction it was the Company's pits which interested him the most. He would set off again, blinded by the darkness, and visit each of them one by one, delighted every time he 
learned of some further damage. New rock-falls were occurring constantly, and with increasing seriousness the longer the roadways remained out of use. Above the northern roadway at Mirou the 
subsidence was so great now that a whole hundred-metre stretch of the Joiselle road had fallen in as though there had been an earthquake; and the Company would compensate landowners at once 
when their fields disappeared, not even bothering to haggle over the price, so anxious were they not to let the news of such accidents spread. Crévecoeur and Madeleine, where the rock was particularly 
unstable, were suffering more and more blockages. There was talk of two deputies being buried alive at La Victoire; there had been flooding at Feutry-Cantel; one kilometre of roadway at Saint-Thomas 
would have to be bricked where the timbering had been poorly maintained and was splitting all along its length. Huge repair bills were thus mounting by the hour, making severe inroads into shareholders’ 
dividends, and in the long run the rapid destruction of the pits would end up consuming those famous Montsou deniers that had increased in value one hundredfold over the course of a century. 


And so, presented with the news of this series of disasters, Etienne began once more to hope, and he came to believe that a third month of resistance would finish the monster off, that weary, sated 
beast squatting like an idol in its far-away temple. He knew that the trouble at Montsou had caused much excitement in the Paris press: a furious debate was raging between the newspapers sympathetic 
to the government and those which supported the opposition, and terrifying stories were circulating and being used in particular against the International that the Emperor and his government had at 
first encouraged but which it now viewed with increasing apprehension. Moreover, since the Company's Board of Directors could no longer continue to tum a deaf ear to what was going on, two of its 
members had deigned to come and hold an inquiry but with such a reluctant air and with such apparent lack of concern for how things would turn out, so thoroughly uninterested, in fact, that they had 
left three days later saying that everything was perfectly fine. But Etienne had learned from other sources that during their visit these gentlemen had been in permanent session, working at fever pitch 
and investigating all manner of things which no one in their entourage was prepared to divulge. Whistling in the dark was how Etienne saw it, and he even managed to interpret their hurried departure 
as sheer panic. Now he was certain of victory, for those fearsome gentlemen had clearly thrown in the towel. 

But by the following night Etienne was once more in despair. The Company was just too solid to be so easily broken: it could lose millions but it would soon retrieve them at the workers’ expense by 
trimming their wages. That night, having gone as far as Jean-Bart, he realised the truth when a supervisor mentioned to him that there was talk of letting Montsou take over Vandame. It was said that 
the Deneulins were in a pitiful state, suffering the misery of the rich who have fallen on hard times: the financial worries had aged Deneulin, and he was ill from the sheer frustration of being unable to 
do anything, while his daughters fought with their creditors and tried to save what clothes they could. There was less suffering in the starving villages than there was in this well-to-do household where 
they had to drink water in secret for fear anyone should see them do it. Work had not resumed at Jean-Bart, and the pump had had to be replaced at Gaston-Marie, in addition to which, even though 
they had acted with all speed, there had been some initial flood damage and the repairs were going to be costly. Deneulin had finally plucked up courage to ask the Grégoires for a loan of a hundred 
thousand francs, and their refusal that he had in any case expected, had been the final straw. If they refused, they said, it was out of kindness, to spare him an impossible struggle; and they advised 
him to sell. He still refused, vehemently. It infuriated him that the cost of the strike should fall on him, and he hoped he would die of a rush of blood to the head, choked by apoplexy. But what was to be 
done? He had listened to the various offers. People tried to beat him down, to minimize the value of this splendid prize, this pit that had been completely renovated and refitted, where only a lack of 
ready cash was preventing production. He would be jolly lucky to recoup a sufficient sum to pay off his creditors. For two whole days he had wrangled with the two Board directors who had descended 
on Montsou, infuriated by the calm manner in which they were taking advantage of his difficulties: ‘Never!’ he would shout at them in his thunderous voice. And there the matter rested, for they returned 
to Paris to wait patiently for him to give up the ghost. Etienne saw only too well how one man’s misfortune became another man’s gain, and once more it discouraged him deeply to think of the invincible 
power wielded by the sheer weight of capital, so strong in adversity that it grew fat on the defeat of others, gobbling up the small fry who fell by the wayside. 

Fortunately, on the following day, Jeanlin brought him a piece of good news. At Le Voreux the lining of the main pit-shaft was threatening to give way, water was seeping in through every joint, and a 
team of joiners had had to be sent in to repair the damage as a matter of urgency. 

Until then Etienne had avoided Le Voreux, unnerved by the ever-present black silhouette of the sentry up on the spoil-heap, overlooking the plain. You couldn't miss him, planted there against the sky 
like the regiment's flag and dominating the landscape. Towards three o'clock in the morning the sky grew very dark, and Etienne went over to the pit, where some comrades briefed him on the poor 
state of the shaft lining: indeed in their view the whole thing needed to be replaced immediately that would have meant halting production for three months. He wandered around for a long time, listening 
to the tap-tap of the joiners’ mallets down in the shaft. It cheered him to think of the mine being injured and that they were having to bind the wound. 

At dawn, on his way back, he found the sentry still standing on the spoil-heap. This time he would surely be spotted. As he walked along, he thought of these soldiers, of these men of the people who 
had been armed against the people. How easily the revolution would have triumphed had the army suddenly come over to their side! All it needed was for the working man or the peasant in his barracks 
to remember his origins. This was the supreme danger, the doomsday vision which set bourgeois teeth chattering when they thought about the possibility of the troops defecting. In two short hours they 
would be swept away, wiped out, along with all the pleasures and abominations of their iniquitous lives. Already it was said that whole regiments had become infected with socialism. Was it true? Would 
the age of justice dawn thanks to the very cartridges issued by the bourgeois themselves? And as his mind raced with new hope, the young man imagined the regiment deployed to guard the mines 
deciding instead to support the strike, turning their guns on the Company's directors, and at last delivering the mine into the hands of the miners themselves. 

He suddenly found himself climbing the spoil-heap, his head spinning with these thoughts. Why not have a chat with the soldier? That way he’d learn how the fellow saw things. Casually he drew 
nearer, pretending to scavenge for old wood among the rubbish. Still the sentry did not move. 

‘Hallo, comrade. Bloody awful weather!’ Etienne said finally. ‘It looks like snow.’ 

The soldier was short, with very fair hair and a pale, gentle face covered in freckles. Wrapped in his cape he looked ill at ease, every inch the raw recruit. 

‘Yes, it does, doesn’t it?’ he muttered. 

And his blue eyes gazed at the wan sky and a grey misty dawn in which coal-dust seemed to hang like lead over the distant plain. 

‘Damned stupid of them to stick you up here like this so you can freeze to death!’ Etienne went on. ‘It’s not as if we're expecting the Cossacks, is it? ...And there’s always such a terrible wind up here, 
too!’ 

The little soldier shivered uncomplainingly. In fact there was the dry-stone hut in which old Bonnemort used to shelter on the nights when it was blowing a gale; but the soldier's orders were not to move 
from the summit of the spoil-heap, and so he stayed where he was, his hands so stiff from the cold that he could no longer feel his rifle. He belonged to a detachment of sixty men whose job it was to 
guard Le Voreux; and as this cruel watch fell to him frequently, he had more than once nearly breathed his last up here, all feeling gone from his feet. But it was what the job required; passive obedience 
had finally numbed his brain, and he replied to questions with the garbled mumblings of a child who is half asleep. 

For a quarter of an hour Etienne tried in vain to get him to talk politics. He answered yes and no but without appearing to understand; some comrades said the captain was republican; as for himself, 
he didn't really know, it was all the same to him. If they ordered him to shoot, he’d shoot, so as not to be punished. As Etienne, the working man, listened to him, he was filled with the people’s instinctive 
hatred of the army, of these brothers whose allegiance changed the minute they pulled on a pair of red trousers. 

‘So what's your name?’ 

‘Jules.’ 

‘And where are you from?’ 

‘From Plogoff, over yonder.’ 

He gestured randomly with his arm. It was in Brittany, that was all he knew. His small, pale face lit up, and he began to laugh with renewed cheer and warmth. 

‘| have a mother and sister back there. They can’t wait for me to come home, of course. Though it'll be some time yet ...When | left, they came with me as far as Pont-l’‘Abbé. We borrowed the horse 
from the Lepalmecs, and he nearly broke his legs on the journey down from Audierne. My cousin Charles met us with some sausages but the women were crying so much we just couldn't enjoy them 
...Oh God, oh God, how far away home seems now!’ 

Tears sprang to his eyes although he continued to laugh. He had a vision of the bleak Plogoff moorland and the wild, storm-wracked Pointe du Raz all bathed in dazzling sunshine, in the season of 
pink heather. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘if! behave myself, do you think | might get a month’s leave in two years’ time?’ 

Then Etienne talked about Provence that he had left when he was very small. It was getting lighter now, and snowflakes were beginning to flutter down from a grubby sky. But eventually he became 
anxious when he saw Jeanlin prowling about among the brambles, amazed to see him up there. The boy was beckoning to him. Why dream of fraternising with the military? 

It would take years and years and his futile attempt depressed him as though he had expected to succeed. But suddenly he understood what Jeanlin’s gesture meant: the sentry was about to be 
relieved. And so Etienne left to return to Réquillart, running to earth with a heavy heart once more at the certain prospect of defeat; and Jeanlin raced along beside him, accusing that dirty bastard of a 
soldier of calling out to the guard to shoot at them. Up on the spoil-heap Jules had not moved, and he went on gazing out into the falling snow. The sergeant was approaching with his men and the 
regulation calls were exchanged. ‘Who goes there? ...Step forward! Password!’ Then heavy footsteps could be heard receding into the distance like the ringing gait of a conqueror. Though it was now 
light, nothing stirred in the villages and the miners continued to rage in silence beneath the jackboot. 


269 
Snow had been falling for two days. That morning it had stopped, and had now frozen hard in one vast sheet: the entire region that had once been black, with its inky roads and its walls and trees 
covered in coal-dust, was now one single expanse of uniform whiteness stretching to infinity. Buried beneath the snow, Village Two Hundred and Forty seemed to have disappeared. Not a wisp of 
smoke was to be seen coming from its roof-tops. Without fires the houses were as cold as the stones in the road, and there was nothing to melt the thick layer of snow covering the tiles. The place 
looked like a quarry of white slab-stones set in the midst of the white plain, like some vision of a dead village draped in a shroud. Along the streets only the passing patrols had trampled the snow into 
a muddy mess. At the Maheus’ the last shovelful of gleanings from the spoil-heap had been burned the evening before; and in this terrible weather it was out of the question to think of fetching some 
more when even the sparrows were unable to find a blade of glass. Alzire, whose poor little hands had stubbornly scrabbled through the snow, was dying. La Maheude had had to wrap her in a scrap 
of blanket as she waited for Dr Vanderhaghen, whom she had been to see twice already without finding him in. The maid, however, had just promised her that the doctor would visit her in the village 
before dark, and so La Maheude was standing by the window watching out for him while the sick girl, who had insisted on coming downstairs, sat shivering on a chair in the fond belief that she was 
warmer there next to the cold stove. Opposite her sat old Bonnemort, his legs bad again, apparently asleep. Neither Lenore nor Henri was home yet, still out tramping the highways and byways with 
Jeanlin, asking people if they had any spare change. Only Maheu moved about, lumbering up and down the other side of the bare room and bumping into the wall each time with the dazed look of an 
animal that can no longer see the bars of its cage. The paraffin-oil, too, was finished; but the reflection from the snow outside was still so bright that it dimly lit the room even though night had fallen. 
There was a sound of clogs, and La Levaque burst in like a gale, beside herself with fury and shouting at La Maheude from the open doorway: ‘So it was you that told everyone | made my lodger give 
me twenty sous each time he slept with me!’ 
La Maheude shrugged. ‘Leave me be. | never said such a thing ... Anyway, who told you | did?’ 
‘Somebody told me, never mind who ...And you said you could hear our dirty goings-on through the wall, and that my place was filthy because | was always flat on my back ...Just try telling me again 
you never said it!’ 
Quarrels like this broke out every day as a result of the women’s constant gossiping, and, particularly between families who lived next door to each other, it was one daily round of rows and reconciliation. 
But never before had they gone for each other with such bitter ill-will. Since the start of the strike hunger had sharpened everyone's grudges, and there was a general desire to come to blows: an 
argument between two women would end in a fight to the death between two men. 
Indeed at that very moment Levaque himself arrived, dragging Bouteloup with him by force: 
‘Here he is. Let's hear him say whether he gave my wife twenty sous to sleep with her!’ 
Their meek lodger was shocked and started mumbling a protest into his beard: 
‘What an idea. No, of course not. Never.’ 
At once Levaque turned nasty and shoved a fist under Maheu’s nose. 
‘I'm not having it, you hear? When a man’s got a wife like that, he should beat some sense into her ...Or maybe you actually believe what she’s been saying?’ 
‘What is all this, for Christ's sake?’ Maheu exclaimed, furious at being roused from his gloom. ‘Who are you trying to stir up with all this “he said” and “she said’? Haven't we got enough problems 
already? Bugger off, or you'll get this in your face! And anyway, who told you my wife said such a thing?’ 
‘Who told me? ...I'll tell you who told me! La Pierronne!’ 
La Maheude gave a shrill laugh and turned towards La Levaque: 
‘So La Pierronne told you, did she? ...Well, just let me tell you what she told me! Oh yes! She said you were sleeping with the two men at once, one beneath and one on top!’ 
After that any reconciliation was out of the question. Everybody was angry, and the Levaques retorted that La Pierronne had told them all sorts about the Maheus, like how they’d sold Catherine off, 
and how Etienne had caught a dose at the Volcano, and now the whole filthy lot of them had it, even the children. 
‘She said that! She said that!’ Maheu screamed. ‘Right. I’m off. And if she admits to my face she said it, I'll knock her bloody block off.’ 
Already he had rushed outside, pursued by the Levaques, who wanted to see this, while Bouteloup, who hated scenes, sloped off home. Incensed by the row, La Maheude, too, was about to leave 
when a moan from Alzire detained her. She pulled the ends of the blanket over the little girl’s shivering body and resumed her position by the window, where she gazed blankly into the distance. Still 
the doctor didn’t come! 


Outside the Pierrons’ door Maheu and the Levaques ran into Lydie, who was pacing up and down in the snow. The house was shut up but a chink of light could be seen through one of the shutters; 
and the child replied to their questions with some embarrassment: no, her father wasn’t in, he had gone to meet La Briilé at the wash-house so as to carry the washing home. Then she became flustered 
and refused to say what her mother was doing. Eventually she revealed all, with a vindictive snigger: her mother had thrown her out because Mr. Dansaert was there and they couldn't talk if she was 
around. Dansaert had been touring the village since morning in the company of two gendarmes in an attempt to recruit some workers, putting pressure on the weak and announcing to all and sundry 
that if they didn’t go back to work at Le Voreux next Monday the Company had decided to take on men from Belgium. And at dusk, finding La Pierronne alone, he had sent the gendarmes away and 
stayed to drink a glass of gin with her in front of her warm fire. 

‘Shh! Be quiet, this we must see!’ Levaque whispered, giving a dirty laugh. ‘The other business can wait ...And you can hop it, you little hussy!’ 

Lydie stepped back a few paces, while he put his eye to the crack in the shutter. He gave short muffled cries of exclamation as his back rose and shuddered. Then it was La Levaque’s turn to look; but 
she announced, as though she were about to vomit, that the whole thing was disgusting. Wanting to have a look, too, Maheu pushed her out of the way, and then declared that you certainly got value 
for money! And they repeated the process, each taking a turn to look, just like in a peep-show. The sitting-room that was sparklingly clean, looked bright and cheerful with its roaring fire; there were 
cakes on the table, as well as a bottle and some glasses - quite a party, in fact. So much so that the sight of it all was enough to infuriate the two men, they who in other circumstances would have 
laughed at the episode for a good six months. The fact that she was lying there with her skirts in the air getting screwed for all she was worth was funny all right. But God Almighty if it wasn’t a rotten 
trick to be doing it in front of such a huge fire and after getting her strength up with all those biscuits when the comrades hadn't a crumb of bread or a lump of coal to their name! 

‘Here’s Father!’ cried Lydie as she made her escape. 

Pierron was returning from the wash-house, minding his own business, with the bundle of washing over one shoulder. Maheu bearded him at once: 

‘Here you! I’ve been told that your wife said | sold Catherine and that everyone in our house has got a dose of the clap ...So, tell me, what's he paying you for her, eh? You know who | mean, the fellow 
that’s screwing her stupid right at this very minute.’ 

Taken by surprise, Pierron was completely nonplussed when La Pierronne, alarmed by the sound of all these voices, forgot herself and opened the door a little to see what was going on. There she 
stood, all red, her bodice unbuttoned, her skirt still hitched up and tucked into her belt, while in the background Dansaert was desperately pulling on his trousers. The overman made his escape and 
disappeared from view, terrified that a story of this kind would soon reach the ears of the manager. Then all hell broke loose as people laughed and jeered and flung insults at each other. 

‘And you're the one who’s always saying how filthy everyone else is!’ La Levaque shouted at La Pierronne. ‘No wonder you're so clean if you're getting the bosses to scrub the floor for you!’ 

‘Oh, she’s a fine one to talk, she is!’ said Levaque, taking up the theme. ‘That's the bitch who said my wife sleeps with me and the lodger together, one beneath and one on top! ...Oh, yes, that’s what 
they told me you said.’ 

But La Pierronne had recovered her composure, and she listened unbowed to the insults and the crude remarks, thoroughly disdainful in the certainty that she was richer and prettier than any of them. 
‘| said what | said, so now clear off ...Do you hear me? What business is it of yours what | get up to? You're all just jealous and resent us because we've got money to put in the bank! Oh, yes, you can 
say what you like but my husband knows perfectly well why Sir Dansaert was in our house.’ 

And indeed by now Pierron was angrily defending his wife. So they rounded on him instead, calling him a lackey, a grass, the Company’s poodle, accusing him of locking himself in at home so that he 
could stuff himself on the choice morsels with which the bosses paid him for his treachery. He retaliated, claiming that Maheu had been slipping threatening notes under his door, one with a dagger 
and crossbones on it. And of course it all ended with the men fighting, just like all the other rows the women had started ever since hunger had turned even the mildest among them into a fury. Maheu 
and Levaque laid into Pierron with their fists, and they had to be dragged off him. 

The blood was pouring from her son-in-law’s nose when La Brilé in turn arrived from the wash-house. Once they had told her what was going on, all she said was: 

‘That pig’s a disgrace to me.’ 

The street was once again deserted, with not a shadow to blot the bare whiteness of the snow; and the village, having relapsed into its state of mortal inactivity, continued to starve to death surrounded 
by the intense cold. 

‘Any sign of the doctor?’ Maheu asked, closing the door after him. 

‘He’s not been,’ replied La Maheude, who was still standing by the window. 

‘Are the little ones back?’ 

‘No, not yet.’ 

Maheu resumed his heavy pacing, from one wall to the other, like some dazed ox. Old Bonnemort, sitting stiffly on his chair, had not even raised his head. Alzire, too, was silent and tried not to shiver, 
so as not to upset them; but despite her courage in the midst of her suffering she sometimes shook so violently that one could hear her thin, ailing young body almost rattling under the blanket. 
Meanwhile her big, wide eyes stared up at the ceiling where the pale reflection from the white gardens outside filled the room as though with moonlight. 

They had reached their final hour: the house had been completely emptied, stripped terminally bare. The mattress covers had followed the wool stuffing to the second-hand shop; then the sheets had 
followed, and their linen, anything that could be sold. One evening they had got two sous for one of Grandpa’s handkerchiefs. Tears were shed over each object that the penniless household found it 
had to part with, and La Maheude still rued the day she had taken along the little pink box, an old present from Maheu, wrapped in her skirt, as though she were taking an infant off to abandon it on 
someone’s doorstep. They were destitute, and all they had left to sell was the skin on their bodies that in any case was so damaged and used that no one would have paid a penny for it. So now they 
didn’t even bother to search for something to sell, they knew there wasn’t anything, that the end had come, that there was no hope of their ever again having a candle or a piece of coal or a potato; and 
as they waited to die, their only grievance was on behalf of the children, for they were outraged by the pointless cruelty of the little girl being afflicted with illness before she then starved to death anyway. 
‘At last. Here he comes!’ said La Maheude. 

A dark shape passed the window. The door opened. But it was not Dr Vanderhaghen. Instead they recognized the new priest, Father Ranvier, who did not appear in the least surprised to find the house 
dead, without light or fire or bread. He had just come from three other neighbouring households, doing the rounds of the families in an effort to recruit men of goodwill to his cause, just as Dansaert had 
done earlier in the company of the gendarmes. At once he explained his purpose in the feverish voice of the fanatic: 

‘Why did you not come to Mass last Sunday, my children? You are wrong, only the Church can save you ...Now then, promise me you'll come next Sunday.’ 

Maheu had paused to see who it was and then resumed his heavy pacing, without a word. It was La Maheude who replied: 

‘To Mass, Father? Whatever for? When the good Lord couldn’t care less about us? ...Look! What harm did my little girl ever do Him? Yet now she’s got the fever. We weren't suffering enough, | 
suppose, so He had to make her ill just when | haven’t even got a warm drink to give her.’ 

The priest stood there and held forth at great length. He was using the strike — the terrible poverty, the sense of grievance sharpened by hunger — with the ardour of a missionary preaching to savages 
for the greater glory of his religion. He said that the Church was on the side of the poor and that one day it would cause justice to triumph by calling down the wrath of God upon the iniquities of the rich. 
And that day would soon dawn, for the rich had usurped God's place and were even now governing without God, having wickedly stolen His power. But if the workers were seeking the fair distribution 
of the fruits of the earth, then they should begin by placing their faith in the priests of the Church, just as the humble and the meek had gathered round the apostles upon the death of Jesus. What 
power the Pope would have then, what an army the clergy would be able to call upon if it could command the workers in their countless hosts! Within a week they would cleanse the world of the 
evildoers, they would dispatch the unworthy masters, and the true kingdom of God would be at hand, where each man would be rewarded according to his just desserts and the laws of the workplace 
would ensure the happiness of all. 

As she listened, La Maheude thought she could hear Etienne, back on those autumn evenings when he told them that their troubles would soon be over. The only difference was that she had always 
been suspicious of men of the cloth. 

‘That's all very fine, Father,’ she said. ‘But you're only saying that because you've fallen out with the bourgeois ...All our other priests used to dine with the manager, and then they'd threaten us with 
hell-fire the moment we asked for bread.’ 

He continued, turning now to the deplorable rift that had occurred between the Church and the people. And in veiled terms he began to attack the urban priesthood, the bishops, the higher clergy, all 
of them sated on self-indulgence, bloated with power, and in their foolish blindness living hand in glove with the liberal bourgeoisie, not seeing that it was the bourgeoisie which was robbing them of 
their dominion over the world. Deliverance would come at the hands of the country priests, who would rise up as one to restore the kingdom of Christ, with the aid of the poor. And it was as though he 
were already at their head as he drew himself up to the full height of his bony frame, a leader of men, a Gospel revolutionary, his eyes filled with such a blazing light that they lit up the dark room. His 
fervent preaching so bore him up on the language of mysticism that for some time now the poor Maheus had not understood a thing he said. 

‘We don’t need all your words,’ Maheu interrupted crossly. ‘You'd have done better to start by bringing us a loaf of bread.’ 

‘Come to Mass on Sunday,’ cried the priest. ‘God will provide!’ 

And away he went, off to catechize the Levaques next, so uplifted by his dream of the Church’s final victory and so disdainful of the realities of life that he continued empty-handed on his rounds of the 
villages, bringing no alms among this mass of people who were dying of hunger, a poor devil himself who regarded suffering as the very catalyst of salvation. 

Maheu was still pacing up and down, and all that could be heard in the room was the regular thud of his feet as the flag-stones shook beneath him. Then there was the sound of a rusty pulley turning 
as old Bonnemort spat into the fireplace. After which the rhythmic pacing began again. Alzire, drowsy with fever, had begun to mutter deliriously and to laugh, thinking that it was warm and that she 
was playing in the sunshine. 

‘God in heaven!’ La Maheude murmured, having felt her cheeks. ‘She’s on fire ...I’m not waiting for that bastard any more. Those criminals must have told him not to come.’ 

She was referring to the Company doctor. She gave a cry of joy none the less when she saw the door open once again. But she lowered her raised arms and stood there, ramrod straight, with a scowl 
on her face. 

‘Evening,’ Etienne said softly, having carefully shut the door after him. 

He would often call in like this when it was completely dark. From the second day the Maheus had known about his hiding-place but they kept the secret, and no one in the village knew exactly what 
had become of the young man. As a result he was now a figure of legend. People continued to believe in him, and mysterious rumours circulated, like how one day he would return at the head of an 
army with coffers full of gold; and it was still as though everyone was waiting religiously for a miracle, for their hour to come, for the sudden entry into the city of justice that he had promised them. Some 
said they'd seen him in a smart carriage, with three other gentlemen, heading for Marchiennes; others maintained that he would be remaining in England for another couple of days. Eventually, however, 
they began to doubt him, and some jokers accused him of hiding in a cellar with La Mouquette to keep him warm; for his affair with her was public knowledge and had done him harm. His widespread 
popularity was slowly beginning to give way to disillusion as more and more of the faithful began to despair. Their number would grow. 

‘What filthy weather!’ he added. ‘How about you? Any news? Things still getting worse? ...! heard that young Négrel had gone off to Belgium to fetch men from the Borinage coal-field. Christ, we're 
done for if it’s true!’ 

He had given an involuntary shudder on entering this dark, icy-cold room, where he had to wait for his eyes to get used to the gloom before he could make out these poor, wretched people inside, and 
whom even then he discerned only as a thickening of shadow. He felt the repugnance and unease of the working man who has been lifted out of his class by the refinement of study and the thrust of 
ambition. The poverty and the smell and all these people living on top of one another! And the desperate pity of it all that was bringing a lump to his throat! Their last hour had come, and he found the 
spectacle so upsetting that he searched for some way to advise them to give up the struggle. 

But suddenly there was Maheu standing foursquare in front of him and shouting: 

‘Belgians! They wouldn't dare, the useless bastards! ...Well, just let them send their Belgians down, and then watch us destroy their pits for them!’ 

Looking embarrassed, Etienne explained that it was impossible to move an inch round the place: the soldiers guarding the pits would protect the Belgian workers as they went down. And Maheu 
clenched his fists, infuriated above all at having a bayonet in his back, as he put it. So the miners were no longer masters in their own backyard? Were they to be treated like galley-slaves and forced 
to work at rifle-point? He loved his pit, and it had hurt him greatly not to go down it for the last two months. So he saw red at the thought of being insulted like this, by these foreigners they were talking 
of bringing in. Then he remembered that he had been sacked, and it broke his heart. 

‘| don’t know why I’m getting worked up about it,’ he muttered. ‘I don’t belong in the bloody place any more ...And once they've kicked me out of this house, | may as well go and die along the road 
somewhere.’ 

‘Enough!’ said Etienne. ‘They'd take you back tomorrow if you wanted. Nobody sacks good workers.’ 


He broke off in astonishment on hearing Alzire, who was still laughing away quietly in the delirium of her fever. So far he had been able to identify only the stiff outline of old Bonnemort, and this gaiety 
on the part of a sick child disturbed him. This time things had gone too far, if the children were now starting to die. In a trembling voice, he took the plunge: 
‘Look here, this can’t go on. We're done for ...We’ll have to give in.’ 
La Maheude, who had remained motionless and silent until then, now let fly, screaming in his face as though he were one of her own, swearing like a man: 
‘What did you say? You? Of all bloody people!’ 
He tried to explain but she wouldn't let him speak. 
‘Don't you bloody well dare say that again, or God help me! | may be a woman but you'll soon feel the back of my hand across your face ...We'd have spent the last two months dying of starvation, I'd 
have sold every object | possess, and my children would have been ill but all for no purpose, all to keep on with the same old injustice ...Oh, | tell you, the very thought of it makes my blood boil. No! 
No! I'd sooner set fire to the whole bloody lot and kill every single one of them rather than give up now.’ 
She gestured towards Maheu through the darkness with a grand, menacing wave of her hand: 
‘| tell you here and now. If that man returns to work, I'll be there waiting for him on the road, and I'll spit in his face and tell him he’s one filthy coward!’ 
Etienne could not see her but he could feel the heat coming from her, like the breath of a barking dog; and he recoiled in shock at this furious outburst of which he had been the cause. He found her so 
changed that he no longer recognized the woman who had once been full of good sense and used to reproach him for his violence. She used to say that one should never wish anyone dead, and yet 
here she was refusing to listen to reason and talking of killing everyone in sight. Now it was her not him who was taking the political line, wanting to get rid of the bourgeoisie in one fell swoop, demanding 
a republic and calling for the return of the guillotine to rid the world of the thieving rich who had grown fat on the toil of the starving poor. 
‘Yes indeed, I’d skin them alive with my own bare hands ...No, we've had quite enough, thank you very much! Our time has come, you said so yourself ...When | think that our fathers and grandfathers 
and grandfathers’ fathers and everyone before them have all suffered as we're suffering now, and that our sons and their sons will all suffer the same, it makes me absolutely wild. Just give me the 
knife ...We didn’t do the half of what we should have done the other day. We should have demolished the whole of Montsou, down to the last sodding brick! And do you know what? My one big regret 
is that | didn’t let Grandpa choke the life out of that girl from La Piolaine ...After all, they're happy enough to choke the life out of my kids, aren’t they?’ 
Her words cut through the darkness like the blows of an axe. The closed horizon had refused to open and, deep inside her head, riven by suffering, the unattainable ideal was now tuming to poison. 
‘You've misunderstood me,’ Etienne managed to say finally, beating a retreat. ‘| meant we ought to try and reach an agreement with the Company. | know for a fact that the pits are deteriorating badly, 
and it would most likely consent to some form of compromise.’ 
‘No, not one inch!’ she screamed. 
At that moment Lenore and Henri came home, empty-handed. A gentleman had given them two sous right enough but as Lenore was always kicking her little brother, the money had fallen into the 
snow. Jeanlin had helped them look but they had not been able to find the coins. 
‘Where is Jeanlin, then?’ 
‘He went off somewhere, Mum. He said there were things he had to do.’ 
Etienne listened, sick at heart. Previously she used to threaten to kill them if they went begging. Now she sent them out on to the roads herself, and she even talked of them all going, all ten thousand 
miners from Montsou, each with stick and bundle like the paupers of old, roaming the region and terrifying its inhabitants. 
The anguish in that dark room grew deeper still. The children had come home, hungry and wanting food, and now they wondered why no one was eating; they grumbled and mooched about, eventually 
treading on the feet of their dying sister, who uttered a groan. Furious, La Maheude tried to slap them and lashed out at random in the dark. When they started howling and demanding bread, she burst 
out crying and slumped down on to the floor, hugging the pair of them as well as the sick Alzire in one single embrace; and the tears poured out of her, copiously, in a form of nervous reaction which 
left her feeling completely limp and exhausted, as she repeated the same phrase over and over, calling on death to come: ‘Dear God, why will You not take us all now? For pity’s sake, take us and be 
done with it!’ The grandfather continued to sit motionless like a gnarled old tree battered by the wind and the rain, while the father paced up and down from fireplace to dresser, his eyes firmly fixed in 
front of him. 
But then the door opened, and this time it was Dr Vander-haghen. 
‘What the devil!’ he exclaimed. ‘A candle won't harm your eyesight, you know ...Come on, quick, I’m in a hurry.’ 
As usual he kept on grumbling, worn out by work. Fortunately he had some matches, and Maheu had to light six of these, one after the other, and hold them up so that the doctor could examine the 
sick girl. Stripped of her blanket, she lay shivering in the flickering light, like a thin, starving bird in the snow, so puny now that all one could see was her hump. And yet she was smiling, with that absent 
smile of the dying, wide-eyed, while her poor little fists lay clenched on her hollow chest. And when La Maheude asked, choking back the tears, whether it was right that this child - the only one who 
helped her round the house, who was so intelligent and so sweet-natured — should be taken before her, the doctor lost his temper. 
‘There. She’s gone now ...The damned child’s died of starvation. And she’s not the only one either. I’ve just seen another, down the street ...You all call me out but there’s nothing | can do. Meat’s 
what you all need. That'll cure you.’ 
Maheu, his fingers burned, had dropped the match; and darkness fell once more on the little corpse that was still warm. The doctor had rushed away. And in the blackness of the room all Etienne could 
hear was La Maheude sobbing and crying out again and again, in ceaseless funereal lament, for death to come: ‘Oh God, it’s my turn now, take me! ...Dear God, take my husband, take the others, for 
pity's sake. Please, no more!’ 

270 
By eight o'clock that Sunday evening Souvarine was already the only one left in the saloon at the Advantage, sitting in his usual seat with his head against the wall. There wasn’t a miner now who could 
lay his hands on the two sous needed for a pint, and the bars had never had so few customers. So Mrs Rasseneur, with nothing to do but sit at the counter, maintained a tetchy silence, while Rasseneur 
stood by the cast-iron stove with a pensive air, seemingly preoccupied with the russet smoke rising from the coal. 
Suddenly the stuffy tranquillity characteristic of overheated rooms was broken by the sound of three sharp taps on a windowpane, and Souvarine looked round. He got to his feet, having identified the 
signal that Etienne had already used several times before as a way of attracting his attention whenever he saw him sitting at an empty table smoking his cigarette. But before Souvarine could reach 
the door, Rasseneur had opened it; and, having recognized the man standing there, thanks to the bright light from the window, he said: 
‘What's up? Are you afraid I’m going to inform on you? ...Come on, you'll be much more comfortable talking in here than out in the road.’ 
Etienne walked in. Mrs Rasseneur politely offered him a beer but he refused with a wave of his hand. Rasseneur went on: 
‘| guessed long ago where you've been hiding. If | were a grass, like your friends say, I’d have had the gendarmes after you days ago.’ 
‘It's all right, you don’t need to defend yourself,’ Etienne replied. ‘| know telling tales isn’t your style ...People can have different ideas about things and still respect each other.’ 
Silence fell once more. Souvarine had returned to his seat, with his back to the wall, gazing absently at the smoke from his cigarette; but his restless fingers were fidgeting anxiously and he kept running 
them over his knees, searching for the warm fur of Poland, who was absent that evening. His uneasiness was quite unconscious, a sense of something missing even though he could not rightly say 
what it was. 
Sitting on the other side of the table, Etienne said finally: 
‘Le Voreux’s starting up again tomorrow morning. The Belgians have arrived with young Négrel.’ 
‘Yes, they brought them in after dark,’ murmured Rasseneur, who had remained standing. ‘Just as long as there’s no more bloodshed!’ 
Then, in a louder voice: 
‘Look, | don’t want to start having an argument with you again but things really are going to turn nasty if you all carry on being stubborn ...It's just the same with that International of yours, you know. | 
met Pluchart the day before yesterday in Lille ...l had business to attend to there. That whole set-up of his is falling apart, it seems.’ 
He gave details. Having won over the workers of the world with a propaganda campaign that still had the bourgeoisie quaking in their shoes, the International was now being consumed by internal 
rivalries born of vanity and ambition, and day by day these were gradually destroying it. Ever since the anarchists had taken control, forcing out the gradualists who had founded it in the first place, 
everything had been going wrong; the original goal, the reform of the wage system, had been lost sight of amid all the infighting, and the intellectuals were in disarray because they hated being 
regimented. The writing was already on the wall for this mass movement, which for one brief moment had threatened to sweep away the old, rotten structures of society at a stroke. 
‘Pluchart’s very frustrated about it all,’ Rasseneur went on. ‘And what’s more he’s lost his voice completely now. But he keeps making speeches, he’s thinking of going to give one in Paris ...And he 
told me three times that our strike had failed.’ 
Staring at the ground, Etienne let him have his say. The previous evening he had talked to some of the comrades, and he had felt the first waves of resentment and suspicion being directed at him, the 
first stirrings of the unpopularity that presages ultimate defeat. And he sat there gloomily, not wanting to admit his own sense of helplessness in front of a man who had predicted that one day the crowd 
would jeer at him too when the moment came for it to wreak vengeance for its own miscalculation. 
‘No doubt the strike has failed,’ he replied. ‘I know that as well as Pluchart. But we foresaw it would. We only went on strike against our better judgement, and we never thought it would mean the end 
of the Company ...But people get carried away, they start hoping for all sorts of things, and then, when it all goes wrong, they forget that it was only to be expected, and they start wailing and arguing 
with each other as though the whole disaster were a bolt from the blue.’ 
‘Well, then,’ asked Rasseneur, ‘if you think the game’s up, why don’t you get the comrades to see sense?’ 
Etienne glared at him: 
‘Look here, enough’s enough ...You have your ideas and | have mine. | came in because | wanted to show you that | respect you all the same. But | still think that even if we die in the attempt, our 
starved corpses will do more for the people’s cause than any amount of your sensible approach ...Ah, if only one of those bloody soldiers would put a bullet through my chest! It would be the perfect 
end!’ 
His eyes had begun to fill as he gave vent to his feelings, betraying the secret desire of the vanquished for a place of eternal refuge in which all torment shall cease. 
‘Well said!’ declared Mrs Rasseneur, who shot a disdainful look at her husband in which the radical nature of her own opinions was plain to see. 
Souvarine, gazing dreamily into the distance and still fidgeting nervously with his fingers, seemed not to have heard. His mystic reverie, full of sundry bloodthirsty visions, lent an air of savagery to his 
pale girlish face, with its thin nose and tiny pointed teeth. And now he had begun to think aloud, responding to something Rasseneur had said earlier about the International: 
‘They're all cowards. Only one man could have turned their organization into a truly fearsome instrument of destruction.2 But you have to want to do it, and nobody does, and that’s why yet again the 
revolution is going to fail.’ 
He proceeded, in a tone of disgust, to lament the general stupidity of men, while Rasseneur and Etienne listened uneasily as this sleepwalker shared his innermost thoughts with the realms of darkness. 
In Russia nothing was going right, and he despaired at the news he had been getting. His former comrades were all turning into politicians; the notorious nihilists? before whom the whole of Europe had 
trembled, the sons of the petit bourgeois, of priests and shopkeepers, could think no further than liberating their own country and seemed to believe they would have delivered the whole world once 
they had killed their own particular despot. And the moment he talked to them of razing the old society to the ground like a ripe harvest, or even used that meaningless word ‘republic’, he could see 
they didn’t understand him, regarding him instead as a loose cannon and writing him off as a man who had stepped outside his class only to become one of the failed princes of international revolution. 
But he was still a patriot at heart, and it was with painful bitterness that he kept repeating his favourite phrase: 
‘It's all nonsense ... They'll never get anywhere with that nonsense.’ 
Then, lowering his voice, he began to speak bitterly about his old dream of brotherhood. He had given up his rank and fortune and thrown in his lot with the workers in the sole hope of seeing a new 
society founded on the communality of labour. Every penny he possessed had long since ended up in the pockets of the village children, and he had always treated the miners with brotherly affection, 
amused by their distrust of him and eventually winning them round by his quiet manner and the fact that he took pride in his work and kept himself to himself. But quite plainly he was never going to fit 
in completely, because in their eyes he would always remain a foreigner, a stranger in their midst, what with his scorn for all human ties and his determination to remain true to the cause, uncompromised 
by the pursuit of pleasure or spurious honour. And since that morning he had been feeling particularly exasperated by an item that was in all the newspapers. 
His voice changed and his eyes lost their dreamy air, as he fixed Etienne with a stare and addressed him directly: 
‘Can you believe it? Those hat-makers in Marseilles who've won the first prize of a hundred thousand francs in the lottery and then immediately announce they're going to invest it and live off the 
dividend and never work again! ...That’s it, you see, that’s all you French workers ever think about. Find hidden treasure somewhere and keep it all to yourself, like everyone else who’s selfish and 


lazy. It’s all very well your complaining about the rich but when good fortune brings you money, you simply don’t have the courage of your convictions to give it back to the poor ...You will never deserve 
to be happy while you still have things you call your own or while your hatred of the bourgeoisie is still no more than a desperate desire to be bourgeois yourselves.’ 

Rasseneur burst out laughing; the idea that the two Marseilles workers should hand back their first prize struck him as idiotic. But Souvarine’s face went white and his features contorted into a terrifying 
expression, moved by the kind of religious wrath that can exterminate entire races. 

‘You will all be cut down and tossed aside, cast on to the rubbish-heap of history!’ he cried. ‘One day there shall come a man who will rid the world of all you faint-hearts and pleasureseekers! Look at 
these hands! If they were strong enough, I'd pick the whole world up just like this and shake it into little pieces, and you'd all be dead and buried beneath the ruins!’ 

‘Well said!’ Mrs Rasseneur declared again, with her usual air of polite conviction. 

There was another silence. Then Etienne returned to the subject of the Belgian workers. He asked Souvarine what arrangements had been made at Le Voreux. But the mechanic was once more deep 
in his own thoughts, and he barely answered; all he knew was that cartridges were to be issued to the soldiers guarding the pit. The nervous fidgeting of his fingers across his knees now reached such 
a pitch that he finally realised what it was that he was missing, the soft, soothing fur of his pet rabbit. 

‘Where’s Poland?’ he asked. 

Rasseneur started laughing again and glanced across at his wife. After an embarrassed pause he plucked up courage: 

‘Poland? She’s keeping warm.’ 

Ever since her escapade with Jeanlin, when she must have been injured, every litter the plump rabbit had produced had been stillborn; and so as not to have an unproductive mouth to feed, they had 
reluctantly decided that very day to serve her up with the potatoes. 

‘That's right. You had one of her legs this evening ...Remember? You even licked your fingers!’ 

Souvarine did not understand at first. Then he turned very pale, his chin twitched as though he were going to be sick, and, despite his cultivation of a stoical indifference, two large tears began to well 
up in his eyes. 

But no one had the time to notice this display of emotion because the door had suddenly been flung open and Chaval had appeared, pushing Catherine forward in front of him. Having got drunk on 
beer and brave talk in every bar in Montsou, it had suddenly occurred to him to visit the Advantage and show his former friends that he wasn’t afraid of anybody. As he entered, he was saying to 
Catherine: 

‘By Christ, | tell you you’re coming in here and you're going to have a beer, and I'll smash anyone’s face in that so much as looks at me!’ 

Seeing Etienne there, Catherine was taken aback, and the colour drained from her face. When Chaval spotted him also, he gave a nasty snigger. 

‘Two beers, please, Madam Rasseneur! We're celebrating the return to work!’ 

Without saying a word, she poured the beer with the air of one who will always serve a customer. Everyone had fallen silent, and neither Rasseneur nor the other two men had moved from their places. 
‘| know some as have accused me of informing,’ Chaval continued with a swagger, ‘and I’m waiting for them to say it to my face so we can have the matter out once and for all.’ 

No one answered him, and the men turned away to gaze absently at the walls. 

‘There are bastards as works and some as don't,’ he went on, raising his voice. ‘Me, I’ve got nothing to hide. I've quit Deneulin’s rotten outfit and tomorrow I’m going down Le Voreux with twelve 
Belgians. People think well of me there, so they've put me in charge of them. And if anyone doesn’t like it, he can say so, and then we'll see.’ 

When his attempts at provocation met with the same contemptuous silence, he rounded on Catherine: 

‘Drink, for God’s sake! ...Come on, let’s drink to the death of all them bastards that refuse to work!’ 

She joined him in the toast but her hand was trembling so much that there was a noisy clink as the glasses met. Chaval had now taken a fistful of shiny coins from his pocket that he proceeded to 
display with drunken ostentation, saying that it took the sweat of a man’s brow to earn that sort of money and challenging idle layabouts to produce even ten sous. His comrades’ response infuriated 
him, so he resorted to direct insults. 

‘Moles come out at night, it seems? The gendarmes must be asleep if the robbers are about!’ 

Etienne had now risen to his feet with calm resolve. 

‘Look, you’re getting on my nerves ...Yes, you are an informer, and your money must mean you've betrayed us again. And the very thought of even touching your toady skin turns my stomach. But no 
matter! I’m your man. It’s high time one of us sorted the other out.’ 

Chaval clenched his fists. 

‘Christ, it doesn’t half take a lot to get you going, you cowardly bugger! ...Just you, then? Fine. Well, | can tell you, you're going to pay for all those filthy things they did to me!’ 

Stretching her arms out imploringly, Catherine stepped between them but they had no difficulty in moving her aside, for she could sense the inevitability of this fight, and slowly she backed away of her 
own accord. She stood silently against the wall, so paralysed with anxiety that she did not even tremble, and stared wide-eyed at these two men who were going to kill each other on account of her. 
Mme Rasseneur calmly removed the glasses from the counter in case they got broken. Then she sat down again on her bench, demonstrating a discreet lack of interest in the proceedings. But it was 
Rasseneur’s view that two former comrades simply could not be allowed to beat the life out of each other like this, and he persistently attempted to intervene. Souvarine had to grab him by the shoulder 
and lead him back to the table, saying: 

‘It's none of your business ...Even two’s a crowd for them, so let the fittest survive.’ 

Without waiting to be attacked, Chaval was already punching the air. He was the taller of the two, an ungainly figure, and using both arms he made furious slashing movements in the direction of 
Etienne’s face, as if he were wielding a pair of sabres. And he kept on talking, playing to the gallery and working himself up even further by unleashing a stream of insults: 

‘Right, you little pimp, let’s see if we can shove that nose of yours somewhere where the sun don't shine! ...Mmm, and | think we'll just rearrange that tarty little pretty-boy mouth of yours, too! Then 
we'll see if the bitches still come running after you!’ 

But Etienne, clenching his teeth and drawing himself up to his full, diminutive height, was fighting like a boxer, using his fists to protect his face and chest; and he waited for his openings, jabbing away 
fiercely as though his arms were tightly coiled springs. 

At first they did each other little harm. The violent windmill action of the one and the cool waiting game of the other both served to prolong the encounter. A chair was knocked over, and their heavy 
shoes crunched on the white sand strewn over the flagstone floor. But eventually the two men were winded and could be heard gasping for breath, while their red faces began to swell as though there 
were braziers inside and the flames could be seen through the bright holes that were their eyes. 

‘Take that!’ screamed Chaval. ‘Bull’s eye!’ 

And, indeed, like a flail launched at an angle, his fist had caught his opponent's shoulder. Etienne stifled a groan of pain, and the only sound was a dull thud as his muscles absorbed the bruising blow. 
And he responded with a straight punch to the chest that would have floored the other man if he hadn’t been leaping about like a goat. All the same the punch caught him on his left side, and so hard 
that he staggered and had to catch his breath. When he felt his arms grow limp with the pain, he flew into a rage and started lashing out with his feet like an animal, trying to rip Etienne’s stomach open 
with his heel. 

‘And that one’s for your guts!’ he spluttered in a choking voice. ‘It’s time your innards were pulled.’ 

Etienne dodged the kick and was so outraged by this infringement of the rules of fair combat that he broke his silence: 

‘Shut your mouth, you brute! And no kicking, for Christ's sake, or I'll get a chair and knock your brains out!’ 

The fight now grew fiercer. Rasseneur was sickened and would again have tried to intervene if his wife had not dissuaded him with a stem look: surely two customers were entitled to settle their 
differences here? So he had merely placed himself in front of the fireplace, for fear they might topple in. With his usual calm air Souvarine had rolled himself a cigarette but he omitted to light it. Catherine 
was still standing motionless against the wall: only her hands had moved, rising unbidden to her waist, where they had writhed and begun to tear at her dress in recurrent spasms of nervous anxiety. It 
took her all her strength not to cry out, not to be the death of one man by proclaiming her preference for the other, though in fact she was so distraught that she no longer knew which one that might 
be. 

Chaval soon grew weary, and he was now drenched in sweat and hitting out at random. Despite his anger Etienne kept up his guard and parried most of the punches, although some did get through. 
His ear was split, and Chaval’s nail had gouged out a piece of his neck that smarted so much that he, too, started cursing and swearing as he tried to land one of his direct blows to the chest. Once 
again Chaval leaped out of the way; but he had bent forward in the process, and Etienne’s fist hit him in the face, flattening his nose and closing an eye. Blood spurted from his nostrils at once, and the 
eye swelled up and turned blue. Blinded by this red stream and dazed by the blow to his skull, the wretched man was wildly beating the air when another punch straight to the chest finished him off. 
There was a cracking sound, and he fell backwards on to the floor with a heavy thud like a sack of plaster dumped off a cart. 

Etienne waited. 

‘Get up. We can start again if you want.’ 

Chaval made no reply but after lying there dazed for a few seconds he began to stir and to stretch his limbs. He struggled painfully to his knees, where he paused bent double for a moment while his 
hand rummaged in his pocket on some invisible errand. Then, as he got to his feet, he lunged forward again, and a wild cry burst from his bulging throat. 

But Catherine had seen: and in spite of herself she screamed, from the heart, surprising even herself as though she had just admitted a preference she didn’t even know she had. 

‘Watch out! He’s got his knife!’ 

Etienne had only just had time to ward off the first thrust with his arm. His woollen jersey was cut by the thick blade, one of those blades that are attached to a boxwood handle by a copper ferrule. 
Already he had grabbed hold of Chaval’s wrist, and a fierce struggle ensued, with Etienne thinking that he would be lost if he let go, and his opponent jerking his arm away repeatedly in order to break 
free and strike again. Slowly the weapon was coming lower and lower, their straining limbs were beginning to give out, and twice Etienne felt the cold touch of steel against his skin; but with one last, 
supreme effort he squeezed Chaval's wrist so hard that the knife fell from his open hand. Both men flung themselves to the ground at once, and it was Etienne who reached it first and now brandished 
itin his turn. He had Chaval pinned to the floor beneath his knee, and he was threatening to slit his throat. 

‘Right, you cheating bastard, you've had it this time!’ 

Within him he sensed a terrible prompting, blotting out all else. It surged up from his entrails and pounded inside his skull, a sudden, crazed desire to kill, a desperate thirst for blood. Never before had 
he had such a strong attack as this. And yet he wasn’t drunk. And as he struggled to resist this hereditary evil, he shook violently like some maniacal lover trembling on the brink of rape. At length he 
managed to control himself and tossed the knife behind him, spluttering in a hoarse voice: 

‘Get up. And bugger off.’ 

This time Rasseneur had rushed forward but without trying too hard to come between them in case he should get hit by mistake. He didn’t want anyone getting killed on his premises, and he became 
so angry that his wife, standing at the counter, told him that he always did get roused too quick. Souvarine, who had almost got the knife in his legs, was now finally getting round to lighting his cigarette. 
Was that it? Catherine continued to stare in stupefaction at the two men, both of them still alive. ‘Bugger off!’ Etienne said again. ‘Go on, or | really will finish you off!’ 

Chaval rose to his feet and with the back of his hand wiped away the blood that was still pouring from his nose; and then, his chin spattered with blood, his eye blackened, he sloped off in sullen fury at 
his defeat. Automatically Catherine made to follow him. Then he drew himself up, and his hatred poured out in a torrent of obscene abuse. ‘Oh no you don't. Oh no! If it’s him you want, then fucking 
sleep with him, you filthy slut! And don’t you set foot in my house again either, if you want to live!’ He slammed the door after him. A heavy silence fell in the warm room, where the only sound was the 
gentle puttering of the coal. On the floor all that remained were the upturned chair and a spattering of blood that was gradually soaking into the sand. 
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After they left Rasseneur’s, Etienne and Catherine walked along in silence. It was beginning to thaw, a slow, chilly thaw that dirtied the snow without really melting it. In the ghostly pale sky the full moon 
could be glimpsed behind large clouds that were being swept along by a gale, high above them, like black rags; down below there was not a breath of wind, and all that could be heard was the water 
dripping from the roofs and the gentle thud as another lump of whiteness slid to the ground. Etienne felt awkward with this female companion he had suddenly acquired, and in his embarrassment he 
could think of nothing to say. The idea of taking her into hiding with him at Réquillart seemed ridiculous. He had wanted to escort her home to her parents in the village; but she had refused with a look 
of absolute terror: no, no, anything rather than become a burden to them, especially after abandoning them in such a despicable way! Since then neither of them had spoken, and they trudged along 
at random down paths that were becoming rivers of mud. At first they had headed towards Le Voreux; then they turned right and passed between the spoil-heap and the canal. 


‘But you've got to sleep somewhere,’ Etienne said eventually. ‘I mean, if | had a room of my own, I'd gladly take you with me...’ 

But in a moment of curious shyness he stopped short. He remembered their previous passionate desire for each other, and their hesitations and the sense of embarrassment that had got in the way. 
Did this mean he still wanted her, then, that he should feel awkward like this and sense his heart warming with renewed attraction? The memory of her slapping him at Gaston-Marie now excited him 
instead of making him resentful. And to his surprise it suddenly seemed perfectly natural and feasible that he should take her with him to Réquillart. 

‘Come on, you decide. Where do you want me to take you? Do you really still hate me so much that you won't go with me?’ 

She was slowly following him but her clogs kept slipping on the ruts and she found it difficult to keep up. Without looking up, she muttered: 

‘I've got enough troubles as it is, for God’s sake, | don’t need any more. Where would be the good if | did what you're asking? I’ve got a man, and you’ve got someone too.’ 

She meant La Mouquette. She thought he was going with her because that had been the rumour for the past fortnight; and when he swore to Catherine that he wasn’t, she just shook her head, recalling 
the evening she'd seen them kissing each other on the mouth. 

‘It's a shame, isn’t it, all this stupid nonsense?’ he said softly, stopping for a moment. ‘We could have got on so well together!’ 

She gave a little shiver and answered him: 

‘Oh, there’s nothing to be sorry about. You’re not missing much. If you only knew what a useless specimen | am. | hardly weigh more than a tuppenny tub of butter, and | think the way I’m made I'll 
never be a proper woman!’ 

And she continued to speak freely, accusing herself for the long delay in the onset of her puberty as though it were her own fault. Even though she had had a man it diminished her, it meant she was 
still no more than a girl. At least there’s some excuse when you can actually have a baby. 

‘My poor little thing,’ Etienne said softly, suddenly feeling great pity for her. 

They were standing at the bottom of the spoil-heap, hidden in the shadow cast by the enormous mound. An ink-black cloud was just then passing in front of the moon; they could even see their faces 
np more but their breath mingled and their mouths sought each other out for the kiss they had so tormented, longed for all these months past. But suddenly the moon appeared again, and above them, 
on top of the rocks that were white with moonlight, they saw the outline of the sentry standing stiffly to attention. And so, still without ever having kissed, they drew back, parted by their modesty of old 
that was a mixture of angry resentment, physical reserve and a great deal of friendship. Slowly they resumed their walking, up to their ankles in slush. 

‘So your mind’s made up? You don’t want to?’ asked Etienne. 

‘No,’ she said. ‘You after Chaval? Then somebody else after you? ...No, the whole thing disgusts me. Anyway, | get no pleasure out of it, so what’s the point?’ 

They fell silent and walked on a hundred paces without exchanging a further word. 

‘Do you at least know where you're going?’ he continued. ‘I can’t just leave you out here alone on a night like this.’ 

She replied simply: 

‘I'm going home. Chaval is my man, and it’s the only place | have to sleep.’ 

‘But he'll beat the daylights out of you!’ 

There was silence again. She had merely shrugged in resignation. He would beat her, and when he had tired of beating her, then he would stop. But wasn’t that better than roaming the streets like a 
beggar? Besides, she was getting used to the beatings, and she told herself by way of consolation that eight out of ten girls ended up no better off than she was. And if he married her some day, well, 
that would actually be quite decent of him. 

Etienne and Catherine had automatically headed in the direction of Montsou, and as they drew nearer, their silences grew longer and longer. Already it was as if they had never been together. Etienne 
could think of nothing that might make her change her mind, even though it pained him deeply to see her go back to Chaval. His heart was breaking but he had little better to offer her himself: a life of 
poverty, a life on the run, perhaps even no future at all if a soldier's bullet should blow his brains out. Perhaps it was wiser after all to endure the suffering one was used to rather than swap it for another 
kind. And so, with his eyes fixed on the ground, he escorted her home to her man; and he offered no protest when she stopped on the main road at the corner by the Company yards, twenty metres 
short of Piquette’s bar, and said: 

‘Don’t come any further. If he sees you, it'll just mean another row.’ 

The church clock was striking eleven. The bar was closed but light could be seen through chinks in the shutters. 

‘Goodbye,’ she murmured. 

She had given him her hand but he refused to let go of it, and it was only by slow, determined effort that she managed to retrieve it and depart. Without a backward glance she unlatched the little side- 
door and let herself in. He did not leave, however but continued to stand there, on the very same spot, staring at the house and anxiously wondering what was happening inside. He listened intently, 
dreading that he might hear the howling screams of a woman being beaten. But the house remained dark and silent, and all he saw was a light appearing at a first floor window; and when this window 
opened and he recognized the slender shadow leaning out into the road, he stepped forward. Then Catherine whispered very softly: ‘He’s not back yet. I’m going to bed ...Please go away, please.’ 
Etienne left. The thaw was gathering pace: water was streaming from the roofs, and a damp sweat seemed to be running off every wall and fence throughout the jumble of industrial buildings that 
stretched away into the darkness on this side of the town. His first thought was to make for Réquillart; ill with exhaustion and sick at heart, he wanted nothing more than to disappear into the void below 
ground. But then he remembered Le Voreux and thought about the Belgian workers who were about to go down, and the comrades in the village who were fed up with the continual presence of the 
soldiers and determined not to have outsiders working in their pit. And so once more he walked along the canal, through the puddles of melted snow. 

As he reached the spoil-heap, the moon was riding high. He looked up at the sky and saw the clouds scudding past, whipped along by the great wind that was blowing up there; but now they were 
whiter, unravelling in thin streaks and passing over the face of the moon with the blurred transparency of troubled water; and they followed so fast one upon the other that the moon was veiled only for 
a moment and kept reappearing again in all its clarity. 

His eyes filled with this brilliance, Etienne was just lowering his gaze when he caught sight of something on top of the spoil-heap. The sentry, frozen stiff by the cold, was now walking up and down, 
twenty-five paces towards Marchiennes and then back in the direction of Montsou. The white flash of the bayonet could be seen above his dark silhouette, itself sharply etched against the pallor of the 
sky. But what had attracted Etienne’s attention, over behind the hut where Bonnemort used to shelter on stormy nights, was a moving shadow, an animal crawling stealthily forward that he at once 
recognized as Jeanlin, with his long, supple back like a ferret’s. Unable to be seen by the sentry, the little devil was no doubt about to play some trick on him, for he was always going on about the 
soldiers and asking when they would ever be rid of these murderers who had been sent here to shoot the people. 

For a moment Etienne wondered if he should call out to him, to stop him doing anything silly. Just as the moon went behind a cloud, he had seen him getting ready to pounce; but then the moon came 
out again, and the child was still crouching there. On each occasion the sentry would come as far as the hut, then turn on his heels and walk away. Suddenly, just as another cloud cast everything into 
darkness, Jeanlin sprang on to the sentry’s shoulders in one enormous bound, like a wild cat, clung on by his nails, and plunged his opened knife into the man’s throat from behind. The soldier's 
horsehair collar obstructed the blade, and Jeanlin had to press the handle in with both hands and pull it towards him using the full weight of his body. He was used to slitting chicken’s throats, having 
caught them unawares behind some farm building. It was all over so quickly that the only sound in the darkness was a muffled cry, followed by the clatter of the gun as it fell to the ground. The moon 
was already gleaming a brilliant white once more. 

Rooted to the spot in astonishment, Etienne continued to watch. His intended shout vanished back into his chest. Above him the spoil-heap was deserted, and no shadowy figure was now to be seen 
outlined against the stampeding clouds. He ran up as fast as he could and found Jeanlin crouching beside the body that lay flat on its back with arms outstretched. In the bright moonlight the red 
trousers and grey overcoat stood out starkly against the snow. Not a drop of blood had fallen: the knife was still lodged in the man’s throat up to the hilt. 

In a fit of unthinking rage he knocked the boy over with his fist beside the corpse. 

‘Why on earth did you do that?’ he stammered in disbelief. 

Jeanlin struggled to his knees and crawled away on all fours, arching his bony spine like a cat. His large ears and jutting jaw were quivering, and his eyes blazed with the excitement of his dirty deed. 
‘In God's name, why did you do that?’ 

‘Dunno. Just felt like it.’ 

It was the only reply he could manage. For three days now he had felt like it. The idea had been tormenting him, and he had thought about it so much that it had made his head hurt, right there, behind 
the eyes. And anyway why should he give a damn about these bloody soldiers who'd only come to make a nuisance of themselves in the miners’ backyard? Having heard all the rousing speeches in 
the forest and the calls to death and destruction throughout the pits, he had retained five or six key words that he repeated to himself like a child playing at revolutions. And that was all he knew, nobody 
had put him up to it, he had thought of it all by himself, just like he sometimes fancied stealing onions from a field. 

Etienne was appalled at the idea of these criminal urges quietly seething inside the child’s head, and he gave him a kick to send him packing, as though he were a dumb animal. He was afraid that they 
might have heard the sentry’s muffled cry from the guardroom at Le Voreux, and each time the moon came out from behind a cloud he would glance over towards the pit. But nothing had stirred, so he 
bent over and touched the man’s hands that were gradually turning to ice; and he listened in vain to the silent heart beneath the greatcoat. All that could be seen of the knife was the bone handle, on 
which a romantic motto was carved in black letters: the simple word ‘Love’. 

His eyes travelled up from the throat to the face. All of a sudden he recognized the young soldier: it was Jules, the raw recruit he had spoken to one moming. And he felt an enormous wave of pity at 
the sight of this fair, gentle face all covered in freckles. The blue eyes were wide open, gazing at the sky with that fixed stare Etienne had seen before as he scanned the horizon searching for his native 
soil. Where was this Plogoff that had appeared to him as in a sundrenched vision? Somewhere over yonder. Far away the sea would be roaring on this stormy night. Perhaps this gale that was passing 
so high above them had already swept across his moorland. Two women would be standing there, the mother and the sister, holding on to their bonnets in the wind and gazing into the distance as if 
they, too, might see far enough and discover what the boy was doing all those miles away. Now they would wait for ever. What a truly dreadful thing it was that poor devils should kill each other like 
this and all on account of the rich! 

But they would have to get rid of the body, and at first Etienne considered throwing it into the canal. But he was deterred by the thought that it would certainly be found. He then became extremely 
worried; time was ticking by, what should he do? He had a sudden inspiration: if he could carry it as far as Réquillart, he could bury it there for all eternity. 

‘Come over here,’ he ordered Jeanlin. 

The child was wary. 

‘No, you'll only hit me again. Anyway, I’ve got something to do. Bye.’ 

He had indeed arranged to meet Bébert and Lydie, at a secret hidingplace they’d made for themselves under the timberstack at Le Voreux. It was all to be a big adventure, sleeping away from home 
so as to be part of the action if people started stoning the living daylights out of the Belgians when they tried to go down the pit. 

‘Do as | say,’ Etienne insisted. ‘Come over here, or I'll call the soldiers and they'll cut your head off.’ 

As Jeanlin was making up his mind, Etienne rolled up his handkerchief and wrapped it tightly round the soldier's neck, leaving the knife in place because it was stopping the blood from pouring out. The 
snow was melting, and the ground bore no traces of blood nor signs of a struggle. 

‘Take his legs.’ 

Jeanlin grabbed the legs, while Etienne slung the rifle over his shoulder and took hold of the body under the arms. Slowly the pair of them made their way down the spoil-heap, trying hard not to dislodge 
any rocks. Fortunately the moon had gone in. But as they were going along the side of the canal, it came out again and shone brightly; it was a miracle the guards at Le Voreux didn’t see them. They 
hurried on in silence but the swaying of the corpse made progress difficult, and they were forced to set it down every hundred metres. At the corner of the lane leading to Réquillart a sudden noise 
struck terror into their hearts, and they only just had time to hide behind a wall before a patrol came past. Further on they bumped into a man but he was drunk and went on his way cursing and swearing 
at them. But finally they reached the old mine, drenched in sweat and in such a state that their teeth were chattering. 

Etienne had realised already that it would not be easy to manhandle the body down the shaft. It was a nasty job. First, Jeanlin had to lower the body from above while he hung from the bushes and 
guided it down past the first two ladders, where some of the rungs were broken. Then with each new ladder he had to repeat the same manoeuvre, climbing down ahead and then taking it in his arms; 
and there were thirty ladders in all, two hundred and ten metres in which to feel the body continually falling into his arms. The rifle was rubbing on his spine, and he had stopped the lad from fetching 
his one bit of candle that he was jealously preserving. What would have been the point? The light would only have been a further encumbrance in the confined space. All the same, when they finally 
reached the loadingbay, completely out of breath, he did send the boy off to get it. He sat down and waited in the darkness, next to the corpse, his heart pounding. 


As soon as Jeanlin came back with the candle, Etienne asked his advice, for the child had explored every inch of these old workings, down to the narrow clefts that were impossible for a grown man to 
pass through. They set off again, dragging the dead man behind them for nearly a kilometre through a maze of ruined roadways. Eventually the roof began to sink lower, and they found themselves on 
their knees beneath some crumbling rock that was held up only by some half-broken timbering. The space had the dimensions of a long box, and they laid the young soldier down in it as though it were 
a coffin, placing the rifle alongside him; then they gave the props a few hefty kicks with the backs of their heels to break them completely, even though they themselves risked being buried alive. The 
rock gave way at once, and they barely had time to crawl free on their hands and knees. Unable to resist a last look, Etienne saw the roof gradually collapse and slowly crush the corpse beneath its 
enormous weight. And then that was all that was left, just the earth’s solid mass. 
Jeanlin, now back home in his robber’s den, flung himself down on the hay and muttered in a weary voice: 
‘Phew! Lydie and Bébert will just have to wait for me. I've got to have an hour's kip.’ 
Etienne had blown out the candle, of which only a tiny stub remained. He, too, was completely exhausted but he did not feel sleepy since painful nightmarish thoughts were hammering away inside his 
head. Soon only one remained, a single tormenting question that nagged away at him but which he could not answer: why had he not stabbed Chaval when he had held him at knifepoint? And why 
had this child just slit a soldier's throat without even knowing his name? It all undermined his revolutionary notions about being prepared to kill, about having the right to kill. Did this mean he was a 
coward? Over in the hay the child had begun to snore, like a drunk, as though he had binged on slaughter. And Etienne felt disgust and irritation at knowing the boy was there and at having to listen to 
him. Suddenly he gave a shudder, he had just felt the breath of fear on his face. It was as though a faint ripple of air, like a sob, had issued from the depths of the earth. The picture of the young soldier 
lying there beneath the rocks with his rifle by his side sent shivers down his spine and made his hair stand on end. It was ridiculous but the whole mine seemed to fill with the sound of voices, and he 
had to relight the candle; he only regained his composure once he could see the empty roadways in its pale glow. 
For a further quarter of an hour he pondered things, still wrestling with the same question, his eyes fixed on the burning wick. Then there was a sizzling sound, the wick drowned in wax, and everything 
was once more plunged into darkness. His shudders returned, and he felt like hitting Jeanlin to stop him snoring so loudly. The proximity of the boy became so intolerable that he fled, filled with a 
desperate need for fresh air, and rushed through the roadways and up the shaft as though he could hear a ghost panting at his heels. 
Back on the surface, amid the ruins of Réquillart, Etienne could at last breathe freely. Since he hadn't dared to kill, he would have to die himself, and the prospect of his own death that had already 
vaguely occurred to him, now loomed once more and lodged firmly in his mind, like one last hope. If he died a valiant death, if he died for the revolution, that would be the end of it, that would resolve 
things one way or another, for good or ill, it would mean he didn’t have to think about the matter any further. If the comrades were going to attack the Belgians, he would make sure he was in the front 
line, and with a bit of luck he might get shot. And so it was with a resolute step that he returned to Le Voreux to see what was going on. Two o'clock struck, and the sound of voices could be heard 
coming noisily from the deputies’ room that had been taken over by the military guards. The sentry’s disappearance had caused a considerable stir; they had gone to wake the captain, and in the end, 
after a careful inspection of the scene, it was decided that the soldier must have deserted. As Etienne listened from the shadows, he remembered the republican captain the young soldier had told him 
about. Supposing he could be persuaded to come over to the people’s side? The troops would carry their guns reversed, and that could prove to be a general signal for the wholesale slaughter of the 
bourgeois. A new dream took hold of him. He forgot all about dying and continued to stand there in the mud, for hour after hour; and as the drizzle from the thaw settled on his shoulders, he was filled 
with the feverish hope that victory might yet be possible. 
He kept an eye out for the Belgians until five o'clock. Then he realised that the Company had cunningly arranged for them to spend the night at Le Voreux itself. The men were already beginning to go 
down, and the handful of strikers from Village Two Hundred and Forty who had been posted as lookouts were unsure whether to inform the comrades or not. It was Etienne who told them about the 
clever ploy, and they ran off, while he waited on the towpath behind the spoil-heap. Six o'clock struck, and the murky sky was beginning to turn pale in the light from a russet dawn when Father Ranvier 
emerged from a path, his cassock hoisted over his spindly legs. Every Monday he went to say early-morning Mass at a convent chapel on the other side of the pit. 
‘Good-morning, my friend,’ he called loudly, having given Etienne a long hard stare with his blazing eyes. 
But Etienne made no reply. In the distance he had caught sight of a woman passing between the supports of the overhead railway at Le Voreux, and he had rushed off anxiously, thinking it was 
Catherine. 
Since midnight Catherine had been wandering the streets in the slush. When Chaval had returned home to find her in bed, he had soon got her up again with a slap in the face. He had screamed at 
her to leave at once, by the door if she didn’t want to leave by the window; and so, in tears, with barely any clothes on, and badly bruised where he had kicked her in the legs, she had been forced 
downstairs and then dispatched into the street with one last blow. Dazed and bewildered by this brutal separation, she had sat down on a milestone, watching the house and waiting for him to call her 
back. For he was bound to; he would be waiting to see what she did, and when he saw her shivering in the cold like this, abandoned, with nobody in the world to put a roof over her head, he would 
surely call her back upstairs. 
Two hours later, having sat there motionless like a dog turned out into the street, and now freezing to death, she made up her mind and left Montsou. But back she came, though she still didn’t dare to 
call up from the pavement or knock at the door. In the end she departed down the long straight road out of Montsou, meaning to return to her parents’ house in the village. But when she got there, she 
suddenly felt so ashamed that she began to run the length of the gardens, afraid she might be recognized despite the fact that behind all the closed shutters everyone was fast asleep. After that she 
just wandered about. The slightest sound made her jump, and she was terrified of being picked up as a vagrant and marched off to the brothel at Marchiennes, a prospect that had been giving her 
nightmares for several months. Twice she ended up at Le Voreux, took fright at the loud voices coming from the guardroom, and scurried away in breathless panic, glancing behind her to make sure 
that no one was following her. Réquillart was always full of drunks but she went back there nevertheless in the vague hope of meeting the man she had rejected a few hours earlier. 
Chaval was due to go down that morning, and knowledge of the fact drew Catherine to the pit even though she realised the futility of trying to speak to him: it was all over between them. Work had now 
stopped completely at Jeanbart, and he had threatened to throttle her if she went back to her old job at Le Voreux, where he was afraid her presence might make things awkward for him. But what 
could she do? Go somewhere else, die of starvation, yield to every passing man who beat her up? She struggled on, stumbling over the ruts in the road, her legs almost giving way beneath her, and 
covered up to the waist in dirt. The thaw had turned the roads into rivers of mud but she floundered on, not even daring to find a stone to sit on. 
Daylight came. Catherine had just recognized Chaval’s back as he cautiously turned the corner of the spoil-heap, and then she caught sight of Lydie and Bébert peeping out of their den beneath the 
timberstack. They had been keeping watch there all night, refusing to give in and go home on account of Jeanlin’s order to wait for him; and while the latter was sleeping off his murderous excesses at 
Réquillart, the two children had been holding each other tight to keep warm. The wind whistled through the props of oak and chestnut, and they snuggled together as though they were in some 
abandoned woodman’s hut. Lydie no more dared to talk openly about all she had suffered as the child version of a battered wife than Bébert could find the courage to complain of the slaps in the face 
he got from their leader and which made his cheeks swell up. But really, Jeanlin had gone too far, making them risk their necks in all these mad escapades and then refusing to share the spoils; their 
hearts rebelled, and eventually they kissed, despite his having forbidden it and despite the risk of getting a clip round the ear from out of the blue, as he had threatened. The clip round the ear did not 
materialize, and they continued to exchange soft kisses, having no thought to any other form of contact and putting into their embrace all the pent-up passion of their forbidden feelings, every moment 
of affection and painful martyrdom they had ever known. They had kept each other warm like this the whole night through, so happy in their remote hideaway that they could not remember ever having 
felt happier, even on St Barbe’s Day when everyone had fritters and wine. 
A sudden bugle-call made Catherine jump. She craned her neck and saw the guards at Le Voreux taking up their weapons. Etienne was running towards her, Bébert and Lydie had leaped out of their 
hiding-place. And in the distance, in the growing daylight, a band of men and women could be seen coming down from the village, angrily waving their arms. 

272 
All the entrances to Le Voreux had just been closed; and the sixty soldiers of the guard, with their rifles at their sides, were barring the way to the only door still left open, the one that led up to the pit- 
head via a narrow flight of steps and past the doors to the deputies’ office and the changing-room. The captain had lined the men up in two ranks with their backs to the brick wall so that they could not 
be attacked from behind. 
At first the band of miners from the village kept its distance. There were thirty of them at most, and they were busy arguing loudly about the best course of action to take. 
La Maheude had been the first to reach the pit, with her dishevelled hair bundled hastily under a black scarf and carrying a sleeping Estelle on her arm; and she kept repeating with feverish urgency: 
‘No one goes in and no one comes out! We're going to corner the lot of them!’ 
Maheu was nodding in agreement when old Mouque arrived from Réquillart. They tried to stop him getting through. But he would have none of it; his horses, he said, still had to have their oats and 
they didn’t give a tinker’s cuss about any revolution. Besides, one of the horses was dead, and they were waiting for him to arrive before bringing it out. Etienne cleared a path for the old stableman, 
and the soldiers let him climb the steps into the mine. A quarter of an hour later, as the swelling band of strikers was becoming more threatening, a large door opened at ground level and some men 
appeared, hauling the dead animal, a sorry bundle still wrapped in its rope net that they then abandoned among the puddles of melted snow. Everybody was so shocked that no one tried to prevent 
them going back inside and barricading the door again after them. They had all recognized the horse by its head that was bent back stiffly against its side. People whispered to each other: 
‘That's Trumpet, isn’t it? I'm sure it is.’ 
And indeed it was. He had never been able to accustom himself to life underground. He had always looked miserable and never wanted to work, as though tormented by longing for the daylight he had 
lost. Battle, the doyen of the pit horses, had tried in vain to pass on some of his ten years’ accumulated compliance by rubbing up against him in a friendly way and nibbling at his neck. Such caresses 
had only made Trumpet more miserable, and his coat would quiver as he received these confidences from his elderly comrade who had grown old in the darkness. Each time they met and exchanged 
a snort, they both seemed to be uttering a lament, the older horse because he could no longer remember, the younger because he could not yet forget. In the stables they shared a manger and spent 
their time together hanging their heads and blowing into each other's nostrils, sharing their constant dream of daylight, their visions of green grass and white roads and yellow brightness stretching into 
infinity. Then, as Trumpet lay dying in the straw, bathed in sweat, Battle had begun to nuzzle him, in despair, with short snuffles that sounded like sobs. He could feel him getting cold: the mine was 
taking away his one last joy in life, this friend who had come down from above all full of lovely smells that recalled the days of his own youth up in the fresh air. And when he had seen that the other 
horse was no longer moving, he had broken his tether and whinnied with fear. 
In fact Mouque had been warning the overman for the past week. But what did they care about a sick horse ata time like this! These gentlemen were not keen on moving horses. But now they really 
would have to do something about getting him out. The previous day the stableman and two other men had spent an hour trying ropes round Trumpet, and then Battle was harnessed to haul him as 
far as the shaft. Slowly the old horse pulled his dead comrade along, dragging him through a tunnel which was so narrow that he had to jerk him forward from time to time, at the risk of skinning him. It 
was heavy going, and the horse kept shaking his head as he listened to this mass of flesh scraping against the rock on its way to the knacker’s yard. When they unharnessed him at pit-bottom, he 
gazed with a doleful eye at the preparations for Trumpet’s ascent, watching as they pushed him on to cross-beams placed over the sump and roped him to the bottom of a cage. Eventually the onsetters 
signalled that the ‘meat’ was on its way, and he raised his head to watch him leave, gently at first, then suddenly being whisked away into the darkness, lost for ever up the black hole. And as he stood 
there craning his neck, the animal could perhaps dimly remember the things of this earth. But it was all over, his comrade would never see anything ever again, and one day he too would be tied into a 
miserable parcel like this and make his way to the surface. His legs started trembling, and he began to choke on the fresh air coming down from those distant landscapes; and as he plodded slowly 
back to his stable, it was as though he were drunk. 
In the pit-yard the mood was sombre as the miners stood round Trumpet’s corpse. One woman said softly: 
‘At least a person can decide if they want to go down there or not.’ 
But a new wave of people was arriving from the village, and Levaque, marching at their head followed by La Levaque and Bouteloup, was shouting: 
‘Death to the Belgians! No foreigners in our pit! Death to the Belgians.’ 
They all surged forward, and Etienne had to check them. He walked up to the captain, a tall, thin young man in his late twenties, who looked grim but determined, and he explained the situation to him, 
trying to win him over, watching carefully to see what effect his words would have. Why risk a pointless massacre? Wasn't justice on the side of the miners? They were all brothers, they ought to be 
able to come to some agreement. At the mention of a republic, the captain gestured nervously but he maintained his stiff military bearing and said abruptly: 
‘Stand back. Don’t force me to do my duty!’ 
Three times Etienne tried again. Behind him the comrades were becoming restive. A rumour was going round that Mr. Hennebeau was at the pit, and somebody suggested letting him down the shaft 
by his neck to see if he would dig out the coal himself. But the rumour was false; only Négrel and Dansaert were there, and they appeared briefly at a pit-head window. The overman remained in the 
background, unwilling to show his face since his episode with La Pierronne but the engineer boldly surveyed the crowd with his sharp little eyes, smiling with the cheerful contempt that he habitually 
bestowed on all men and all things. People started hissing and booing, and the two men vanished from sight. And in the place where they had been standing, only the fair, pale face of Souvarine could 
now be seen. It happened to be his shift. Since the beginning of the strike he had never left his machinery even for a single day but he had become more and more taciturn and more and more 
preoccupied by some obsession or other that seemed to gleam like a bolt of steel in the depths of his pale eyes. 


‘Stand back!’ the captain repeated very loudly. ‘I’m not here to negotiate. My orders are to guard the pit, and guard it | shall ...And stop pushing into my men, or I'll soon give you a reason to stand 
back.’ 

Despite the firmness of his voice he was turning paler and paler, his anxiety growing at the sight of the steadily rising tide of miners. He was due to be relieved at noon but, fearing that he might not be 
able to hold out till then, he had just sent a pit-boy off to Montsou to summon reinforcements. 

He was answered by a storm of yelling: 

‘Death to the foreigners! Death to the Belgians! ...We work here, and what we say goes!’ 

Etienne stepped back in dismay. It had come to this, and now all that remained was to fight and die. He gave up trying to restrain the comrades, and the mob gradually rolled forward towards the small 
detachment of soldiers. The miners numbered nearly four hundred now, and people were still emptying out of the surrounding villages and rushing to the scene. They were all sending up the same cry, 
as Maheu and Levaque shouted furiously at the soldiers: 

‘Just go! Leave us! We've no quarrel with you!’ 

‘This has got nothing to do with you,’ La Maheude continued. ‘Leave us to sort out our own business.’ 

Behind her La Levaque added even more vehemently: 

‘Have we got to kill you to get past? Come on, just kindly bugger off!’ 

And even Lydie’s little, high-pitched voice could be heard coming from the densest part of the crowd where she and Bébert had endeavoured to get out of sight: 

‘Look at those silly soldiers all in rows!’ 

Catherine was standing a few paces away, watching and listening in bewilderment as she surveyed this further scene of violence in which it was her bad luck to have been caught up. Hadn't she been 
through enough already? What had she done wrong for fate to hound her like this? Even as recently as the day before she had still not been able to understand why people were getting so worked up 
about this strike. Then it had seemed to her that if you were already in trouble, you didn’t go looking for more. But now her heart was bursting with the need to hate; she remembered all the things 
Etienne had said on those long evenings and she tried to hear what he was saying to the soldiers. He was treating them like comrades, reminding them that they, too, were men of the people and 
telling them that they ought to be siding with the people against those who exploited the people’s poverty. 

But then there was a disturbance in the crowd, and an old woman was suddenly ejected at the front. It was La Brdlé, looking terrifyingly thin, her arms and neck bare, who had arrived in such great 
haste that her grey hair was tumbling down over her eyes: 

‘Thank God for that. | made it!’ she stammered, gasping for breath. ‘That damned toady Pierron locked me in the cellar!’ 

And without further ado she rounded on the troops, spewing abuse from her blackened mouth: 

‘You lousy bunch of sods! Always licking your masters’ boots, aren’t you but never afraid to attack the poor. Oh no!’ 

Then everyone else joined in, and the insults flew thick and fast. Some still shouted: ‘Long live the squaddies! Throw the officer down the shaft!’ But soon there was only one cry: ‘Down with the army!’ 
These men who had listened impassively, without a flicker of expression, to the appeals to brotherly solidarity and the friendly attempts to make them change sides remained no less passive and 
unflinching under the barrage of bad language. Behind them the captain had drawn his sword; and as the crowd pressed closer and closer, threatening to crush them against the wall, he ordered his 
men to present bayonets. They obeyed, and a double row of steel points descended in front of the strikers’ chests. 

‘You filthy bastards!’ screamed La Brilé as she retreated. 

But already everybody was returning to the charge, drunk on their heedlessness of death. Women rushed forward, and La Maheude and La Levaque screamed: 

‘Kill us, then! Come on, kill us! But we want our rights!’ 

At the risk of getting cut to shreds, Levaque had grabbed a bunch of three bayonets with his bare hands and was pulling them towards him in an attempt to pull them off; in his anger he became ten 
times as strong and managed to twist them. Bouteloup, meanwhile, standing to one side and annoyed at having come with his friend, calmly looked on. 

‘Come on, you buggers,’ Maheu kept saying. ‘Come on, let's see what you're made of.’ 

He unbuttoned his jacket and opened his shirt, exposing his naked, hairy chest with its tattoos of coal-stains. He pressed himself against the points of the bayonets, forcing the soldiers to recoil and 
presenting an awesome spectacle of insolent bravado. One point had pricked him near the nipple, and it seemed to madden him so much that he kept trying to make it go deeper in, till he could hear 
his ribs crack. 

‘Admit it! You’d never dare ... There are ten thousand more on their way. You can kill us if you like but you'll have ten thousand more to kill after that.’ 

The soldiers’ position was becoming critical, for they had received strict orders not to use their weapons except as a last resort. How were they supposed to stop these crazy people skewering 
themselves to death? Moreover they had less and less room to move, and they were now backed up against the wall without any means of retreating further. Nevertheless this small squad of soldiers, 
a handful of men against the rising tide of miners, was still holding firm and coolly obeying their captain's brief commands. As he stood there nervously, tight-lipped, his eyes shining, his one fear was 
that his men would be provoked by all this abuse. Already a young sergeant, a tall, thin chap, was blinking in an alarming manner, and his apology of a moustache was bristling. Near by a seasoned 
veteran with a skin tanned by umpteen campaigns had turned pale on seeing his bayonet twisted like a straw. Another man, a recent recruit no doubt, who still smelled of the ploughfield, flushed 
crimson every time he heard himself called a sod or a bastard. And there was no let-up in the violence of the intimidation, of the clenched fists and the foul language, of all the threats and accusations 
that were thrown in their faces by the shovelful. It took every ounce of military discipline to keep the men standing there like this in gloomy, disdainful silence as they carried out their orders without the 
shadow of an expression on their faces. 

A showdown was seeming inevitable when suddenly Richomme, the deputy, appeared behind the soldiers with his white hair, looking like a friendly policeman. He was deeply shaken, and said loudly: 
‘In God's name, this is idiocy! We really must stop this nonsense!’ 

And he thrust himself between the bayonets and the miners. 

‘Comrades, listen to me ...You know that | used to be one of the workers, that I've always been one of you. Well, by God, | promise you that if you don’t get fairly treated, I'll speak to the bosses myself 
and tell them loud and clear ...But this is all getting out of hand. It doesn’t do any good at all screaming bad language at these fine men and trying to get a hole in your belly.’ 

They listened, and they hesitated. But just then, unfortunately, the sharp features of young Négrel appeared up at the window. He was no doubt afraid that he might be accused of sending a deputy 
instead of daring to go down himself, and he tried to make himself heard. But the sound of his voice was lost amid such a terrible uproar that he had to back away from the window at once, shrugging 
as he did so. From then on Richomme could try as he might to appeal to them on his own behalf and to insist that the only way to settle the matter was by talking it through man to man but still they 
rejected him, for he was now suspect. Nevertheless he persevered and stood his ground: 

‘God help me, they can smash my head in if they like but if you’re going to carry on with this madness, I’m not going to desert you.’ 

Etienne, whose assistance he had sought as he tried to make them see reason, gestured helplessly. It was too late, there were more than five hundred of them now, and not just the hardliners who 
had raced to the mine determined to get rid of the Belgians. Some people had simply come for the show, while the laddish contingent thought the confrontation was a great lark. In the middle of one 
group, some way off, Zachary and Philoméne were watching as though it were a display, and so unconcerned that they had even brought the two children, Achille and Désirée, along to watch. A new 
wave of people was arriving from Réquillart, including Mouquet and La Mouquette; Mouquet immediately went over and clapped his mate Zachary on the shoulder with a laugh, while his sister, who 
was very worked up, rushed forward to join the troublemakers in the front row. 

Meanwhile, with each minute that passed, the captain kept looking towards the Montsou road. The reinforcements he had requested had not yet arrived, and his sixty men could not hold out much 
longer. Eventually it occurred to him to stage a show of strength, and he ordered his men to load their rifles in full view of the crowd. The soldiers duly obeyed but the crowd continued to grow restive, 
and there was much brave talk and mockery. 

‘Oh, look. It’s time for target-practice. They will be tired!’ sneered the women, La Brilé, La Levaque and the others. 

La Maheude was still carrying Estelle, who had woken up and now started crying; and as she clutched the child’s tiny frame to her chest, she walked up so close to the sergeant that he asked her what 
she thought she was doing bringing a poor little thing like that along with her. 

‘What do you bloody care?’ she replied. ‘Shoot her, if you dare.’ 

The men shook their heads in contempt. Nobody believed that anyone would fire on them. 

‘They've only got blanks anyway,’ said Levaque. 

‘You'd think we were bloody Cossacks!’ shouted Maheu. ‘You're not going to shoot your own countrymen, for God’s sake!’ 

Others kept saying they'd served in the Crimea! and that a bit of lead had never frightened anyone, and they all continued to push forward towards the rifles. If the soldiers had fired at that moment, the 
mob would have been mown down. 

Now in the front row, La Mouquette was almost speechless with indignation at the thought that the soldiers might want to put a bullet through a woman’s skin. She had spat out her full repertoire of foul 
language at them and still could think of no obscenity that was sufficiently demeaning, when suddenly, having only this one last deadly insult to fling in the squad’s face, she decided to display her 
bottom. She hoisted her skirts with both hands, bent forward and exposed a huge, round expanse of flesh. 

‘Here, take a look at this! Even this is too good for you, you dirty bastards!’ 

She bent over double and swivelled from side to side so that each should have his share, and with each thrust of her bottom she said: 

‘One for the officer! And one for the sergeant! And one for the squaddies!’ 

There were gales of laughter; Bébert and Lydie were in fits, and even Etienne, despite his grim forebodings, applauded this offensive exhibition of naked flesh. Everyone, the hardliners as well as the 
jokers, was now jeering at the soldiers as though they had actually been spattered with filth; and only Catherine, standing over to one side on a pile of old timbering, remained silent as she sensed the 
gall rising to her throat and the warm fire of hate gradually spreading through her body. 

But then a scuffle broke out. In order to calm his men’s nerves the captain had decided to take some prisoners. La Mouquette jumped up in an instant and darted away between the comrades’ legs. 
Three miners, including Levaque, were seized from among the worst troublemakers and placed under guard in the deputies’ office. 

From up above Négrel and Dansaert were shouting at the captain to come in and take refuge with them. He refused, aware that the doors had no locks and that when the buildings were stormed he 
would suffer the ignominy of being disarmed. Already his small detachment of men was beginning to mutter crossly about not running away from a miserable rabble in clogs. Once again the sixty men 
stood with their backs to the wall, rifles loaded, and faced the mob. 

At first people pulled back a little, and there was complete silence. The show of force had taken the strikers by surprise and left them nonplussed. Then a cry went up, demanding the immediate release 
of the prisoners: some even claimed they were being murdered. And then, quite unprompted but acting as one in their common need for vengeance, they all rushed over to the nearby stacks of bricks 
that were made on the premises out of the local marly clay. Children carried them one by one, women filled their skirts with them, and soon everyone had a pile of ammunition at their feet. The stoning 
began. 

La Brilé was the first to take up position. She broke each brick across her bony knee and then, with both hands, hurled the two pieces at once. La Lévaque was nearly wrenching her arm out of its 
socket, so fat and flabby that she had to go right up close in order to hit the target, despite the entreaties of Bouteloup, who kept pulling her back, hoping to take her home now that her husband was 
out of the way. All the women were getting very excited. La Mouquette had got tired of cutting herself trying to break the bricks across her thighs that were too fleshy, and decided to throw them whole 
instead. Even some of the children joined the line, and Bébert was showing Lydie how to chuck them underarm. It was like a hailstorm, with enormous hailstones thudding to the ground. Suddenly 
Catherine appeared in the midst of these furies, brandishing broken bricks and throwing them as hard as she could with her small arms. She could not have said why but she felt an absolute, desperate 
need to slaughter. Was this filthy bloody existence of theirs never going to end? She had had enough, enough of being slapped and thrown out by her man, enough of tramping along muddy roads like 
a lost dog, not even able to ask her father for a bowl of soup when he was starving to death just like her. Things never got better, ever since she could remember they had only got worse; and she 
broke the bricks and just threw them, wanting to destroy everything and anything, her eyes so blinded by rage that she couldn’t even see whose jaws she was smashing. 

Etienne, who was still standing in front of the soldiers, nearly had his head split open. His ear began to swell up, and he tumed round and was shocked to realise that the brick had come from the 
frenzied hands of Catherine; and, even though he could get killed, he just stood there watching her. Many people were standing like that, with their arms by their sides, absorbed in the spectacle of the 
battle. Mouquet was assessing the throws as though he were at a cork-tossing contest: good shot! bad luck! He was laughing away and nudging Zachary, who was having an argument with Philoméne 


because he had smacked Achille and Désirée and refused to lift them on to his shoulders so that they could see better. In the background the road was lined with crowds of onlookers. At the top of the 
hill, at the entrance to the village, old Bonnemort had just appeared: he had hobbled there on his stick but was now standing still, silhouetted against the rust-coloured sky. 
As soon as the bricks started flying, Richomme had again intervened between the soldiers and the miners, entreating one side and rallying the other, heedless of the danger and so distraught that huge 
tears were running down his cheeks. Nobody could hear what he was saying amid the uproar, they just saw the quivering of his grey moustache. 
But the hail of bricks was getting thicker, for the men were now following the women’s example. 
Just then La Maheude noticed Maheu, who was hanging back with a grim look on his face. 
‘What's up with you?’ she shouted to him. ‘Are you scared? You're not going to let your comrades be taken to prison, are you? ...Oh, if it weren't for this kid, I’d soon show you how to do it!’ 
Estelle was hanging on to her neck and screaming, preventing her from joining La Brilé and the others. When Maheu seemed not to hear, she kicked some bricks over towards his feet. 
‘For God's sake, take some. Have | got to spit in your face to give you the courage?’ 
The blood rushed to his cheeks, and he broke some bricks and threw them. She whipped him on so hard that it made his head spin, baying at him from behind and urging him to the kill, all the while 
nearly suffocating the child across her chest with her tensed arms; and he kept moving forward until eventually he stood directly in front of the rifles. 
The small squad of men could barely be seen through the hail of brick. Fortunately the bricks were carrying too far, pitting the wall behind them. What should they do? The captain’s pale face flushed 
momentarily at the thought of going inside and turning their backs but even that wasn’t possible any more, they'd be torn to pieces the instant they moved. A brick had just broken the peak on his cap, 
and blood was dripping from his forehead. Several of his men were injured; he could sense their fury and realised that they were now in the grip of the instinct for survival that makes men cease to obey 
their superiors. The sergeant had cursed aloud as his left shoulder was almost dislocated by a brick thumping into his flesh, bruising it like a laundry-woman’s paddle thudding into a pile of washing. 
Having been hit twice already, the young recruit had a broken thumb and could feel a burning sensation in his right knee: how much longer were they going to put up with this nonsense? A piece of 
brick had ricocheted and hit the veteran in the groin; he had turned green, and his rifle shook as his thin arms held it raised in front of him. Three times the captain was on the point of ordering them to 
fire. He was paralysed by anguish, and for a few seconds that seemed like an eternity, he debated between duty and his own mind, between his beliefs as a soldier and his beliefs as a man. The bricks 
rained down even more fiercely, and just as he was opening his mouth, about to give the order ‘Fire!’, the rifles went off of their own accord, three shots at first, then five, then a general volley, and 
finally - in the midst of a great silence — one single shot, long after the others. 
There was general stupefaction. They had actually fired, and the crowd stood there open-mouthed, motionless, unable to believe it. But then there were piercing shrieks, and a bugle sounded the 
cease-fire. Wild panic followed, a mad flight through the mud like a stampede of wounded cattle. 
Bébert and Lydie had collapsed on top of each other after the first three shots; the girl had been hit in the face, while the young boy had a hole through his chest beneath his left shoulder. Lydie lay 
motionless, as though struck by a thunderbolt. But Bébert was still moving, and in the convulsions of his death throes he grabbed her, as though he wanted to hold her close again as he had held her 
in the dark hiding-place where they had spent their last night together. And at that moment Jeanlin, who had finally arrived from Réquillart, came skipping bleary-eyed through the smoke just in time to 
see Bébert embrace his little woman, and die. 
The next five shots had brought down La Brdlé and Richomme. Hit in the back just as he was begging the comrades to stop, he had fallen to his knees; and having slumped over on to his side, he now 
lay gasping for breath, his eyes filled with the tears he had shed. The old woman, her bosom ripped apart, had keeled straight over, landing with a crack like a bundle of dry firewood as she stammered 
a final curse through a gargle of blood. 
But after that the general volley of gunfire had cleared the terrain, mowing down the groups of onlookers who were standing about laughing a hundred paces away. One bullet entered Mouquet's mouth, 
shattering his skull and knocking him flat at the feet of Zachary and Philoméne, whose two children were spattered in blood. At the same instant La Mouquette was hit twice in the belly. She had seen 
the troops take aim and instinctively, with her characteristic generosity of spirit, she had thrown herself in front of Catherine, shouting at her to mind out. With a scream she tumbled backwards under 
the force of the shots. Etienne rushed across to lift her up and carry her away but she gestured that it was too late. Then she gave a last gasp, still smiling at the two of them as though she were happy 
to see them together now that she was taking her leave. 
That was it, or so it seemed; the storm of bullets had passed, and the echo was fading away as it reached the houses in the village when the last shot went off, one single, solitary shot, after the others. 
It went through Maheu’s heart: he spun round and fell with his face in a puddle of coal-black water. 
Stunned, La Maheude bent down. 
‘Come on, love! Up you get. Just a little scratch, eh?’ 
Because of Estelle she did not have her hands free, and she had to tuck her under one arm in order to be able to turn Maheu’s head. ‘Say something! Where does it hurt?’ His eyes were blank, and 
his mouth was foaming with blood. She understood. He was dead. And she sat down in the mud, holding her daughter under her arm like a parcel, and stared at her husband in utter disbelief. The pit 
had been cleared. The captain had nervously removed his damaged cap and then replaced it on his head but even as he palely surveyed the greatest disaster of his life he maintained his stiff, military 
bearing. Meanwhile, expressionless, his men reloaded their rifles. The horrified faces of Négrel and Dansaert could be seen at the window of the loading area. Souvarine was standing behind them, a 
deep furrow etched across his brow as though the steel bolt of his obsession had ominously planted itself there. Over in the other direction, on the crest of the hill, Bonnemort had not moved, still 
propped on his stick with one hand and shading his eyes with the other so that he could get a better view of the slaughter of his kin below. The wounded were screaming, and the dead were growing 
rigid in various twisted postures; all were splashed with the liquid mud left by the thaw, and here and there some were sinking into the inky patches of coal that were now re-emerging from under the 
tatters of dirty snow. And in the midst of these tiny, wretched human corpses, all shrivelled by hunger, lay the carcass of Trumpet, a pitiful, monstrous heap of dead flesh. Etienne had not been killed. 
Standing beside Catherine, who had collapsed with exhaustion and shock, he was still awaiting the arrival of death when the ringing tones of a man’s voice startled him. It was Father Ranvier on his 
way back from saying Mass, and there he stood with his arms in the air like some crazed prophet, calling down the wrath of God on the murderers. He was proclaiming the dawn of a new age of justice 
and the imminent extermination of the bourgeoisie by the fires of heaven on account of this, the latest and most heinous of their crimes, for it was they who had brought about the massacre of the 
workers and caused the poor and outcast of this world to be slain. 

PART XXIIX 


273 
The shots fired at Montsou had reverberated as far away as Paris, where the echo was considerable. For the past four days every opposition newspaper had been voicing its outrage and filling its front 
page with horrifying tales: twenty-five people wounded and fourteen dead, including two children and three women; and then there were the prisoners, with Levaque now something of a hero, credited 
with having displayed a grandeur worthy of the Ancients in his replies to the examining magistrate. The Empire had received a direct hit from these few bullets but it was putting on a show of calm 
omnipotence, oblivious to the gravity of the wound it had sustained. There had simply been an unfortunate encounter, a remote incident somewhere or other in the coal-mining region, very far removed 
from the streets of Paris where public opinion was formed. People would soon forget, and the Company had been unofficially instructed to hush the matter up and put an end to this strike that was 
dragging on in such a tiresome manner and beginning to pose a threat to society. 
And so it was that on the following Wednesday morning three members of the Board were to be seen arriving in Montsou. The little town, hitherto shocked and not daring to rejoice in the massacre, 
now breathed again and tasted the joy of being saved at last. As it happened, there had been a marked improvement in the weather, and there was now bright sunshine, the sunshine of early February 
whose warmth begins to tinge the lilac shoots with green. The shutters of the Board’s offices had been thrown open, and the huge building seemed to have sprung back to life; the most reassuring 
rumours began to issue forth, how the gentlemen had been deeply affected by the disaster and how they had hastened to the scene to open their paternal arms and embrace the wayward miners. Now 
that the blow had been delivered, admittedly rather more violently than they would have wished, they were falling over themselves in their desire to rescue the situation, and they took a number of 
welcome if overdue measures. First, they dismissed the Belgian workers and made a great fuss about what an enormous concession this was to their workforce. Next, they ended the military occupation 
of the pits that were no longer under threat from the crushed miners. By their efforts also a line was drawn under the affair of the vanished sentry at Le Voreux. The whole area had been searched and 
neither the rifle nor the corpse had been found, and so it was decided to post him as a deserter even though a crime was still suspected. In all matters they endeavoured in this way to take the heat out 
of the situation, fearful of what the morrow might bring and considering it dangerous to acknowledge their powerlessness in the face of a savage mob let loose on the creaking timbers of the old order. 
At the same time these attempts at conciliation did not prevent them from getting on with their own administrative affairs, for Deneulin had been seen returning to the Board's offices, where he had 
meetings with Mr. Hennebeau. Negotiations were in hand for the purchase of Vandame, and it was confidently expected that Deneulin would soon accept the gentlemen's terms. 
But what caused a particular stir throughout the district were the large yellow notices that the directors had had posted in great numbers on the walls. They carried these few lines, in very large print: 
‘Workers of Montsou, we do not wish the misguided behaviour whose sorry consequences you have witnessed in recent days to deprive workers of good sense and goodwill of their livelihood. We shall 
therefore reopen all pits on Monday morning, and when work has resumed, we shall investigate with due care and consideration all areas where it may be possible to make some improvement. We 
shall do everything that is just and within our power.’ In one morning the ten thousand colliers filed past these notices. Not one of them said anything; many just shook their heads, while others simply 
sloped off without any trace of a reaction on their impassive faces. 
Until then Village Two Hundred and Forty had persisted in its fierce resistance. It was as though the comrades’ blood that had turned the mud at the pit red now barred the way for the others. Barely a 
dozen had gone back down, Pierron and a few toadies of his sort, and people merely watched them grimly as they departed and returned, without a gesture or threat of any kind. Accordingly the notice 
posted on the wall of the church was greeted with sullen suspicion. There was no mention of the men who had been sacked: did that mean that the Company was refusing to take them back? The fear 
of reprisals, together with the thought of protesting as comrades against the dismissal of those who had been most directly involved, hardened their stubborn resolve. It was all a bit fishy, the whole 
thing needed looking into, they would return to work as and when these gentlemen were kind enough to state plainly what they meant. Silence hung heavily over the squat houses; even hunger was 
no longer of relevance, for now that the shadow of violent death had passed over their roofs it was evident that they might all be going to die whatever happened. 
But one house among all the others, that of the Maheus, remained especially dark and silent, plunged in overwhelming grief. Since she had accompanied her husband’s body to the cemetery, La 
Maheude had not said a word to anyone. After the shooting she had let Etienne bring Catherine home with them, half dead and covered in mud; and as she was undressing her in front of the young 
man before putting her to bed, she had imagined for a moment that she, too, had returned with a bullet in her stomach, for there were large blood stains on her shirt. But she soon realised why; the 
flow of puberty had finally broken through under the shock of this terrible day. Ah, what a marvellous stroke of good fortune this menstruation was! A fine blessing indeed to be able to make babies for 
gendarmes to slaughter in their turn! But she did not speak to Catherine, any more than she spoke to Etienne for that matter. He was now sharing a bed with Jeanlin, at the risk of being arrested, having 
been seized with such dread at the idea of returning to the dark depths of Réquillart that he preferred prison: the prospect of that horrific blackness after all these deaths made him shudder, and he was 
secretly afraid of the young soldier at rest down there beneath the rocks. Indeed, amid the torment of his defeat, he dreamed of prison as a place of refuge; but nobody even gave him a thought, and 
time dragged as he endeavoured in vain to find ways of tiring himself out. Occasionally, however, La Maheude would look at them both with an air of resentment, as though she were asking them what 
they were doing in her house. 
Once more they all found themselves sleeping on top of each other. Old Bonnemort had the bed the two little ones used to sleep in, and they slept with Catherine now that poor Alzire was no longer 
there to stick her hump into her big sister's ribs. It was when they went to bed that La Maheude most sensed the emptiness of the house, in the cold of her own bed that was now too large. Vainly she 
clutched Estelle to her, to fill the gap but she was no substitute for her husband; and she wept silently for hours at a time. Then the days began to pass as before: still no bread, and yet no opportunity 
either to die once and for all; just scraps picked up here and there which did the poor the disservice of keeping them alive. Nothing about their lives had changed, it was simply that her husband wasn't 
there any more. 
On the afternoon of the fifth day, Etienne, thoroughly depressed by the spectacle of this silent woman, left the parlour and walked slowly down the cobbled street through the village. The inactivity was 
difficult to bear and had prompted him to take endless walks, with his arms by his side, head down, always tormented by the one single thought. He had been trudging along like this for half an hour 
when he became aware, from an increase in his own sense of discomfort, that the comrades were coming out on to their doorsteps to watch him. What little popularity he still enjoyed had vanished with 
the first rifle shot, and now wherever he went he was met with blazing eyes that burned into his back as he passed. Each time he looked up, he saw men standing with a menacing air, or women peering 
from behind their curtains; and, confronted by their as yet unvoiced accusations and the suppressed anger evident in these staring eyes that were widened still further by hunger and tears, he became 
so ill at ease that he could scarcely walk. And behind him the mute reproach continued to intensify. He was so afraid that the entire village might appear on their doorsteps and scream their wretchedness 
at him that he returned home shaking. 
But at the Maheus’ he was greeted by a scene which shocked him even more. Old Bonnemort was sitting near the empty fireplace, rooted to his chair ever since the day of the slaughter, when two 
neighbours had found him slumped on the ground beside his broken stick, felled like an old tree that has been struck by lightning. Lenore and Henri, by way of cheating their hunger, were making a 


deafening racket scraping an old saucepan in which cabbage had been boiled the night before; and La Maheude, having set Estelle down on the table, was standing there brandishing her fist at 
Catherine: 

‘You what? In God’s name, what did you just say?’ 

Catherine had declared her intention of returning to work at Le Voreux. The thought of not earning her living, of being tolerated like this at her mother’s as though she were some useless animal that 
was only in the way, was becoming more and more unbearable with each day that passed; and if she hadn't been afraid of further trouble from Chaval, she would already have gone back on Tuesday. 
She continued haltingly: 

‘What else is there? We can't just do nothing and expect to live. At least we'll have something to eat.’ 

La Maheude broke in: 

‘You just listen to me. I'll strangle the first one of you that goes back to work. No, really, it's too much. So they can kill the father and then go on exploiting the children just like before? I’m not having it, 
| tell you. I'd rather see you all carried out in a box, same as him that’s already gone.’ 

And her long silence was rent by a furious torrent of words. Some improvement that would be, the paltry sum that Catherine would bring in! Thirty sous at most, plus a further twenty if the bosses would 
be so kind as to find a job for that little thief Jeanlin. Fifty sous, and seven mouths to feed! And of course all the little ones ever did was eat. And as for Grandpa, he must have damaged his brain when 
he fell, for he seemed to have lost his wits; or else it was the shock of seeing the soldiers firing on the comrades. 

‘Isn't that right, Grandpa? They've finished you off, eh? You might still have strength in your arms but you’re done for.’ 

Bonnemort gazed uncomprehendingly at her from expressionless eyes. He would sit for hours like this just staring ahead of him, capable only of spitting into a dish filled with ash which they placed 
beside him, for cleanliness’ sake. 

‘They still haven't sorted out his pension yet,’ she went on, ‘and | know they're going to refuse it, because of our views ...No, it’s too much. I’ve had it with the whole bloody lot of them!’ 

‘But,’ ventured Catherine, ‘on the notice they promise —’ 

‘To hell with the notice! ...Just more tricks to trap us and eat us for breakfast. They can afford to be all sweetness and light now they've put their bullets through us.’ 

‘But then where shall we go, Mum? They won't let us stay in the village, that’s for sure.’ 

La Maheude gestured in a wild, indeterminate way. Where would they go? She had no idea and tried not to think about it, for it made her head spin. They would go somewhere else, anywhere. And as 
the noise of the saucepan finally became unbearable, she rounded on Lenore and Henri and smacked them. Estelle, who had been crawling around on the table, fell off and added to the din. By way 
of comforting her, La Maheude gave her a good whack and told her she’d have done better to have killed herself outright. She started talking about Alzire and about how she wished the rest of them 
might be as fortunate. Then suddenly she began to sob and pressed her head against the wall. 

Still standing there, Etienne had not dared to intervene. He counted for nothing in the household now, even the children backed away from him in distrust. But the tears of this unhappy woman were 
breaking his heart, and he said softly: 

‘Come now, steady. We'll pull through somehow.’ 

She appeared not to hear him and poured out her sorrow in a low, continuous lament. 

‘Heaven help us, how is it possible? We used to manage all right, before these terrible things. The bread was stale but at least we were all together ...But how did it happen, for God’s sake? What did 
we do to deserve this grief, with some of us in our graves and the rest of us dearly wishing that we were too? ...And yet it’s true, they used to treat us like workhorses, and it just wasn’t right that we 
should be whipped for our pains while we were busy swelling the coffers of the rich, and with no chance of ever tasting the good things in life for ourselves. The pleasure goes out of living when there’s 
nothing to hope for any more. No indeed, things couldn’t go on like that any longer, we deserved some respite ...But if only we’d known! How is it possible to have made ourselves so wretched when 
all we wanted was justice!’ 

Her chest rose with each sigh, and her voice was strangulated by an immense sadness. 

‘And then there are always the people who know better, promising you that everything can be sorted out if you'll just make that little bit of effort ...And you get carried away, you're suffering so much 
because of what does exist that you start wanting what doesn’t. And there was | dreaming away like a fool, imagining a life where everyone was friends with everyone else. Floating on air | was, no 
question about it, with my head in the clouds. And then you fall flat on your face again, and you hurt all over ...It wasn’t true, all those things you thought you could see were just not there. What was 
really there was simply more misery, oh yes, as much misery as you could possibly want, and then getting shot into the bargain!’ 

As Etienne listened to this lamentation, he felt a pang of remorse with each tear that fell. He didn’t know what to say to comfort La Maheude, who was utterly bruised by her terrible fall from the summit 
of the ideal. She had returned into the middle of the room, where she now stood looking at him; and in a final surge of rage she addressed him without ceremony: 

‘And what about you? Are you planning to go back to the pit, now that you've landed us all in the shit? ...Not that | blame you, of course. Only if it was me, I'd have died of shame long ago for having 
brought so much harm on my friends.’ 

He was going to reply but instead he just shrugged in despair: why bother to offer explanations which in her grief she would not understand? It was all too much to bear, and so he departed once more 
on one of his sorry walks. 

Again it was as though the village was waiting for him, the men on their doorsteps, the women at their windows. As soon as he appeared, the muttering started and a crowd began to gather. A storm 
of whispering had been brewing for the past four days, and now it broke in universal condemnation. Fists were raised in his direction, mothers pointed him out to their sons with gestures of reproach, 
and old men spat when they saw him. Here was the sudden reversal in sentiment that follows on the heels of a defeat, the inevitable other side of popularity, a hatred fuelled by all the suffering endured 
to no purpose. He was being made to pay for the hunger and the deaths. 

Zachary, arriving with Philoméne, bumped into Etienne as he was leaving and sneered: 

‘Blimey, he’s getting fatter! Must be cos he feeds off the rest of us.’ 

Already La Levaque had stepped out on to her doorstep, with Bouteloup. Mindful of Bébert, her boy who had been killed by a bullet, she shouted: 

‘Yeah, there are some cowards about the place who like to get the children slaughtered instead. If he wants to give me mine back, he’d better go and dig him out of the ground.’ 

She had forgotten all about her imprisoned husband, and her household was no longer on strike since Bouteloup was working. Nevertheless the thought of Levaque did now suddenly occur to her, and 
she continued in a shrill voice: 

‘Shame on you! It’s only the villains that walk about as they like when the good men are locked up inside!’ 

In trying to avoid her Etienne had run into La Pierronne, who was arriving in a hurry across the gardens. She had welcomed her mother’s death as a blessed relief, for her violent behaviour had 
threatened to get them all hanged. Nor did she grieve over the loss of Pierron’s daughter, that little minx Lydie. Good riddance! But she now sided with her neighbours, hoping to patch things up with 
them: 

‘And what about my mother? And the little girl? Everybody saw you hiding behind them when they stopped all those bullets that were meant for you!’ 

What should he do? Throttle La Pierronne and the other women, take on the whole village? For a moment Etienne felt like doing just that. The blood was throbbing in his head, and he now considered 
the comrades little better than dumb animals. He was irritated by their primitiveness and the lack of intelligence that had led them to blame him for the logic of events. How stupid could you get! In his 
inability to influence them any more he felt disgust for them; and he simply quickened his step, as if deaf to their abuse. But soon he was in headlong flight, with each household booing him as he 
passed, and people chasing after him, a whole crowd cursing him in a thunderous crescendo as their hatred spilled over. He was the one, the one who had exploited them, the one who had murdered 
them, the unique cause of all their wretchedness. Pale and frightened, Etienne ran from the village with the screaming horde at his heels. Eventually, once they were out on the open road, many stopped 
chasing; but a few were still after him when, at the bottom of the hill, outside the Advantage, he met another group coming out of Le Voreux. 

Old Mouque and Chaval were among them. Since the death of La Mouquette, his daughter, and of his son, Mouquet, the old man had continued to work on as a stableman without a word of regret or 
complaint. But suddenly, on catching sight of Etienne, he was seized with fury; tears streamed from his eyes, and a torrent of bad language came pouring out of his mouth that was black and bleeding 
from chewing tobacco: 

‘You bastard! You shit! You sodding, fucking bastard! ...Just you wait! You’re damn well going to pay me back for my poor bloody children! It’s your turn now.’ 

He picked up a brick, broke it in two, and threw both pieces at Etienne. 

‘Yeah, come on, let's get rid of the scum!’ sneered Chaval loudly, overjoyed at this opportunity for revenge and in a lather of excitement. ‘We'll take it in turns ... There, how does that feel to have your 
back to the wall, you filthy piece of shit!’ 

And he too attacked Etienne, with stones. A wild clamour broke out, and everybody picked up bricks and started breaking them and throwing them. They wanted to slaughter him, as though it was the 
soldiers themselves they were slaughtering. Dazed and bewildered, Etienne ceased his attempts at escape and turned to face them, trying to placate them with his words. His old speeches that had 
previously been so warmly acclaimed, sprang once more to his lips. He repeated the phrases with which he had turned the heads of his loyal followers in the days when they had listened to him with 
rapt attention; but his power had gone, and the only response was brickbats. He had just been hit on the left arm and was backing away, in some considerable danger, when he found himself pinned 
against the front wall of the Advantage. 

Rasseneur had recently appeared on his doorstep. 

‘Come in,’ he said simply. 

Etienne hesitated. It galled him to take refuge there. 

‘Come in, for goodness’ sake. I'll speak to them.’ 

Etienne accepted reluctantly and hid at the far end of the saloon while Rasseneur blocked the doorway with his broad shoulders. 

‘Now then, my friends, easy does it ... You know that | at least have never let you down. I've always been one for the softly softly approach, and if you'd listened to me, there is no doubt that you would 
not be in the position you’re all in now.’ 

Shoulders back and belly out, he spoke at length, letting his undemanding eloquence pour forth with the soothing gentleness of warm water. And once more he succeeded as of old, effortlessly regaining 
his former popularity, quite naturally, as though only one month ago the comrades had never booed him or called him a coward. Voices shouted their approval. Hear, hear! You can count on us! That's 
the stuff! There was a thunderous burst of applause. 

Standing in the background, Etienne felt sickened, and his heart was filled with bitterness. He remembered Rasseneur’s prediction in the forest when he had warned him about the ingratitude of the 
crowd. What mindless brutality! How appalling it was, the way they had forgotten everything he had done for them! They were like a blind force constantly feeding on itself. But beneath his anger at 
seeing these brutes wrecking their own cause there lay despair at his own collapse, at the tragic end of his own ambitions. So that was it? It was all over? He remembered the occasion, under the 
beech trees, when he had listened to three thousand hearts beating in time with his own. That day he had been in control of his popularity, these people had belonged to him, he had felt himself to be 
their master. Then he had been drunk on wild dreams: Montsou at his feet, Paris beckoning, perhaps election to the Chamber of Deputies, lambasting the bourgeois with his oratory, the first parliamentary 
speech ever made by a working man. And now it was all over! Now he had awoken from the dream, wretched and hated, and his people had just thrown bricks at him and banished him from their midst. 
Rasseneur’s voice grew louder. 

‘Violence has never succeeded. You can’t remake the world in a single day. Those who promised you they could change things at a stroke were either fools or rogues.’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ cried the crowd. 

So who was to blame? For Etienne this question that he had never ceased to ask himself, was the last straw. Was it really his fault, all this suffering — which affected him too after all -this poverty, the 
shooting, these emaciated women and children who had no bread to eat? He had once had a dire vision of this kind, one evening before everything began to go wrong. But at that stage he had already 
felt buoyed up by some external force that had carried him away with the rest of the comrades. Besides, it had never been a case of his telling them what to do; rather it was they who had led him, 
forcing him to do things that he would never have done on his own without the pressure of the mob urging him on from behind. With each new act of violence he had been left stunned by the outcome 
that he had neither sought nor foreseen. How could he have ever predicted, for example, that one day his loyal flock from the village would actually stone him? 

These madmen were lying when they accused him of having promised them a life of leisure and plenty to eat. Yet behind his attempts at self-justification, behind all the arguments with which he tried 
to combat his remorse, lay the unspoken fear that he had not been equal to his task and the niggling doubt of the semi-educated man who realises that he doesn’t know the half of it. But he had run 
out of courage, and he no longer felt the same bond with the comrades, indeed he was afraid of them, of the huge, blind, irresistible mass that is the people, passing like a force of nature and sweeping 


away everything in its path, beyond the compass of rule or theory. He had begun to view them with distaste and had gradually grown apart from them, as his more refined tastes made him feel ill at 
ease in their company, and as his whole nature slowly began to aspire towards membership of a higher class. At that moment Rasseneur’s voice was drowned by enthusiastic shouting. ‘Three cheers 
for Rasseneur! He’s the man for us! Hip, hip!’ 
Rasseneur shut the door as the mob dispersed; and the two men looked at each other in silence. They both shrugged. Then they had a drink together. That same day there was a grand dinner at La 
Piolaine, where they were celebrating the engagement of Négrel and Cécile. The previous twenty-four hours had seen much dusting and polishing in the Grégoires’ dining-room and drawing-room. 
Mélanie reigned supreme in the kitchen, supervising the roasts and stirring the sauces, the smell of which wafted all the way up through the house as far as the attic. It had been decided that Francis 
the coachman would help Honorine to wait at table. The gardener’s wife was to wash up, while the gardener himself was to open the front gates for the guests. Never before had such a festive occasion 
turned this grand and well-appointed house so thoroughly upside down. Everything went perfectly. Mrs Hennebeau behaved charmingly towards Cécile, and she gave Négrel a smile when the notary 
from Montsou gallantly proposed a toast to the future happiness of the couple. Mr. Hennebeau, too, was most affable. His cheerful air was noted by the guests, and it was rumoured that, being once 
more in favour with the Board, he was soon to be appointed Officer in the Legion of Honour, in recognition of his firm action in dealing with the strike. They tried not to talk about the recent events but 
there was an element of triumph in the general rejoicing, and the dinner turned into something of an official celebration of victory. They had been delivered at last, and they could begin once more to 
eat and sleep in peace! Discreet allusion was made to the dead, whose blood still lay fresh in the mud of Le Voreux: they had had to be taught a lesson, and everybody said how sorry they were, with 
the Grégoires adding that it was now everyone’s duty to visit the villages and to try and bind the wounds. The Grégoires were their old placid, benevolent selves again: they made excuses for their good 
miners and already they could picture them down the pits providing a fine example of their traditional willingness to knuckle under. The grandees of Montsou, now that they had stopped feeling so 
nervous, all agreed that the question of pay needed to be looked at carefully. Victory was complete when, during the main course, Mr. Hennebeau read out a letter from the bishop announcing that 
Father Ranvier was to be transferred to another parish. The assembled bourgeois of the district thereupon exchanged heated comment on the subject of this priest who considered that the soldiers 
had been murderers. Finally, with the appearance of dessert, the notary valiantly presented his free-thinking views. Deneulin was there with his two daughters. Amid all this merriment he tried to conceal 
his sadness at his own ruin. That very morning he had signed the papers conveying his concession at Vandame into the ownership of the Montsou Mining Company. Cornered and wounded, he had 
given in to the Board’s demands, finally relinquishing this prize that they had had their eyes on for so long and barely extracting enough money to pay his creditors. When they had made him a last- 
minute offer to stay on at the level of divisional engineer, he had accepted it as a stroke of good fortune, resigned to being a mere employee whose job was to oversee the pit that had swallowed up 
his fortune. This action sounded the death-knell for the small, private company and presaged the imminent disappearance of individual mine-owners, who were being gobbled up one by one by the 
insatiable ogre of capital and drowned in the rising tide of corporations. The costs of the strike had thus fallen on his shoulders alone, and for him it was as though everyone was drinking to his misfortune 
as they toasted Mr. Hennebeau’s new honour. His only slight consolation was the wonderfully brave face being put on by Lucy and Jeanne, who both looked charming in their patched-up dresses, 
pretty young single girls laughing in the teeth of disaster and thoroughly disdainful of bank accounts. When they moved into the drawing-room for coffee, Mr. Grégoire took his cousin aside and 
congratulated him on the courage of his decision. ‘You see? Your one mistake was to risk the million you got from your share in Montsou by investing it in Vandame. You went to all that effort, and now 
it's disappeared along with all your devilish hard work, whereas my share hasn't moved from its drawer, and it still supports me nicely and allows me a life of leisure, just as it will support my grandchildren 
and my grandchildren’s children.’ 

274 
On Sunday Etienne fled from the village at nightfall. An extremely clear sky, dotted with stars, cast a blue, crepuscular light across the land. He went down to the canal and walked slowly along the 
bank in the direction of Marchiennes. It was his favourite walk, a grassy path two leagues long running dead straight beside this geometrically precise strip of water that stretched into the distance like 
an unending bar of molten silver. He never met anyone there. But that day he was very put out to see a man coming towards him. And in the pale starlight the two solitary walkers did not recognize 
each other until they came face to face. ‘Oh, it’s you,’ muttered Etienne. Souvarine nodded silently. For a moment they just stood there; then, side by side, they set off together towards Marchiennes. 
Each man seemed to be continuing with his own train of thought, as if they were separated by a large distance. ‘Did you read in the paper about Pluchart’s success in Paris?’ Etienne asked eventually. 
‘After that meeting at Belleville people waited on the pavement and gave him a great ovation ...Oh, he’s a coming man all right, whether he’s lost his voice or not. He'll go far now.’ 
Souvarine shrugged. He despised the silver-tongued type, the sort that enters politics the way some people are called to the Bar, just to earn a lot of money with smooth talk. Etienne had now got as 
far as Darwin. He had read this and that, as summarized for a popular audience in a volume costing five sous; and on the basis of his patchy understanding he had come to see revolution in terms of 
the struggle for survival, with the have-nots eating the haves, a strong people devouring a worn-out bourgeoisie. But Souvarine became angry and started in on the stupidity of socialists who accepted 
Darwin, that scientific apostle of inequality whose great notion of natural selection might as well be the philosophy of an aristocrat. But Etienne refused to be persuaded and wanted to argue the point, 
illustrating his reservations with a hypothesis. Say the old society no longer existed and that every last trace of it had been swept away. Wasn't there a risk that the new order which grew up in its place 
would slowly be corrupted by the same injustices, that there would again be the weak and the strong, that some people would be more skilful or intelligent than others and live off the fat of the land, 
while the stupid or lazy once more became their slaves? At this prospect of everlasting poverty Souvarine exclaimed fiercely that if justice could not be achieved with man, it would have to be achieved 
without him. For as long as there were rotten societies, there would have to be wholesale slaughters, until the last human being had been exterminated. The two men fell silent again. 
For a long time, with his head bowed, Souvarine walked on over the soft new grass, so deep in thought that he kept to the extreme edge of the water with all the tranquil certainty of a sleepwalker 
walking beside a gutter. Then, for no apparent reason, he gave a start, as though he had bumped into a shadow. He looked up, and his face was very pale. He said softly to his companion: 
‘Did | ever tell you how she died?’ 
‘Who?’ 
‘My girl, back in Russia.’ 
Etienne gestured vaguely, astonished at the catch in Souvarine’s voice, at this sudden need to confide on the part of someone who was usually so impassive and who lived in such stoic detachment 
from people, including from himself. All he knew was that the girl in question had been his mistress and that she had been hanged in Moscow. 
‘It all went wrong,’ Souvarine explained, his misty eyes now fixed on the white strip of canal as it vanished into the distance between the bluish colonnades of tall trees. ‘We had spent fourteen days 
down a hole, in order to mine the railway line; but instead of the Imperial train, it was an ordinary passenger train that went up ... Then they arrested Annouchka.? She used to bring us food each evening, 
disguised as a peasant. And it was she who had lit the fuse, too, because a man might have attracted attention ...1 followed the trial, hidden in the crowd, for six long days...’ 
His voice faltered, and he started coughing as though he were choking. 
‘Twice | wanted to shout out, to leap over all those people and be near her. But where was the use? One man less is one man less fighting for the cause; and each time she looked over at me with 
those big, wide eyes of hers, | could see she was telling me not to.’ 
He coughed again. 
‘That last day, in the square, | was there ...It was raining, and the clumsy idiots started panicking because it was raining so hard. It had taken them twenty minutes to hang four others: the rope broke, 
and they couldn't manage to finish the fourth off ...Annouchka was standing there, waiting. She couldn't see me and kept trying to find me in the crowd. | climbed up on to a milestone, and then she 
saw me. Our eyes never left each other. After she was dead, she still looked at me ...| waved my hat and left.’ 
Again there was silence. The white avenue of the canal seemed to unfurl without end, and the two men walked on with the same muffled tread, as though each had returned to his own private world. 
At the horizon the pale water seemed to pierce the sky with a thin wedge of light. 
‘That was our punishment,’ Souvarine continued in a hard voice. ‘We were guilty of loving each other ...Yes, it’s a good thing she’s dead. Heroes will be born out of the blood she shed, and there is no 
weakness left in my heart ...Ah yes, nothing, no parents, no girl, no friend, nothing to make my hand hesitate come the day when | shall have either to take other people’s lives or else lay down my 
own!’ 
Etienne had stopped, shivering in the cold night air. He made no comment but simply said: 
‘We've come quite far. Shall we go back?’ 
Slowly they began to make their way back towards Le Voreux, and after a few metres Etienne added: 
‘Have you seen the new notices?’ 
He was referring to some more large yellow posters that the Company had had pasted up that morning. Their message was plainer and more conciliatory, promising to re-employ all dismissed miners 
who returned to work the next day. Everything would be forgotten, and the pardon extended even to those who had been mostly closely involved. 
‘Yes, I've seen them,’ Souvarine replied. 
‘Well? What do you think?’ 
‘| think it’s all over ... The herd will go back. You're all too cowardly.’ 
Etienne roundly defended the comrades; one man alone can be brave but a starving crowd is powerless. Little by little they had returned to Le Voreux; and as they reached the black hulk of the pit, he 
carried on talking, swearing that he himself would never go down the mine again, although he forgave those who would. Then, since there had been a rumour that the joiners had not had time to repair 
the tubbing in the pit-shaft, he wanted to find out about it. Was it true? Had the pressure of the earth on the wooden casing round the shaft made it bulge so much that one of the extraction cages 
actually rubbed against it over a distance of more than five metres? Souvarine, who had gone quiet again, replied briefly. He had just been working there the day before, and the cage did indeed catch 
the side, so much so that the operators had even had to make it go twice as fast just to get it past that spot. But when this was pointed out to the bosses, they all made the same irritated reply: it was 
coal that was needed, they could do the shoring later. 
‘Imagine if it gave way!’ Etienne murmured. ‘Some fun we'd have then!’ 
Staring through the shadows at the vague outline of the pit, Souvarine quietly concluded: 
‘Well, the comrades will soon know about it if it does give way, seeing as you're advising them to go back down.’ 
The church clock at Montsou was just striking nine; and when Etienne said that he was going home to bed, Souvarine added, without even holding out his hand: 
‘Well then, goodbye. I’m leaving.’ 
‘Leaving? What do you mean?’ 
‘Yes, I’ve asked for my cards. I’m off.’ 
Astonished and hurt, Etienne stared at him. Two whole hours walking together, and now he tells him! And all so cool and calm, when the mere announcement of this sudden separation had made his 
own heart miss a beat. They had got to know each other, they had been through difficult times together; and the idea of never seeing someone again is always grounds for sadness. 
‘So you're off, then. Where to?’ 
‘Oh, somewhere. | don’t know.’ 
‘But we'll meet again?’ 
‘No, | don’t expect so.’ 
They fell silent, and remained standing in front of each other without finding anything else to say. 
‘Well, goodbye then.’ 
‘Goodbye.’ 
As Etienne climbed towards the village, Souvarine turned round and went back to the bank of the canal; and there, alone now, he walked and walked, with his head down, so much a part of the darkness 
that he was little more than a moving shadow of the night. Occasionally he would stop and count the hours chiming in the distance. When midnight struck, he left the towpath and headed towards Le 
Voreux. 
At that hour the pit was empty, and he met only a bleary-eyed deputy. They wouldn't be firing up till two, ready for the return to work. First, he went up to fetch a jacket that he pretended he’d left in a 
cupboard. Rolled up inside the jacket were tools, a brace and bit, a small but very sharp saw, and a hammer and chisel. Then he left. But instead of going out through the changing-room he slipped 
into the narrow corridor that led to the escape shaft. And with his jacket tucked under his arm he climbed gently down, without a lamp, measuring the depth by counting the ladders. He knew that the 
cage was catching at the three-hundred-and-seventy-four metre point, against the fifth section of the lower tubbing. When he had counted fifty-four ladders, he felt about with his hand and came on the 
bulge in the timbering. This was the spot. 


With the skill and cool deliberateness of a good worker who has given much thought to the task in hand, he set to work. He immediately began by cutting a panel out of the shaft partition with his saw, 
so as to gain access to the main winding-shaft. Then, with the aid of matches that flared and quickly went out, he was able to assess the state of the tubbing and the extent of the recent repairs. 

In the area between Calais and Valenciennes the sinking of a pit-shaft was an exceptionally difficult business as they had to pass through the water tables, immense sheets of water that lay at the level 
of the lowest valleys. Only by installing tubbing, in the form of pieces of wood joined together like the staves of a barrel, was it possible to contain the springs that fed them and to insulate the shafts in 
the middle of these deep, dark lakes whose waters lapped against their outer walls. When they sank the shaft at Le Voreux, they had had to put in two sections of tubbing: an upper one, through the 
shifting sands and white clay that are found in the vicinity of cretaceous rock that is itself riddled with cracks and swollen with water like a sponge; and then a lower one, directly above the coal itself, 
passing through a yellow, flour-like sand of almost liquid consistency; and this was where the Torrent was, the subterranean sea that terrified the pitmen of that region, a real sea with its own storms 
and wrecks, a forgotten, unfathomable sea of rolling black waves more than three hundred metres below the sunlight. Generally the tubbing held firm, despite the enormous pressure, and the only real 
problem came from the settling of the surrounding earth that had been destabilized by the constant movement of abandoned workings gradually caving in. When the rock sank like this, large cracks 
sometimes appeared and spread as far as the tubbing, causing it to buckle; and this was where the main danger lay, the threat of major subsidence and the flooding that followed, when the pit would 
be filled with an avalanche of earth and a deluge of underground springs. 

Sitting astride the opening he had made between the two shafts, Souvarine saw that the fifth section of the tubbing had been very badly warped. The wooden staves were bellying out beyond the 
framework that held them in place, and indeed several had come loose. Numerous little jets of water, pichoux as the miners called them, were spurting from the joints, despite the tow and pitch with 
which they were lagged. And because they had been in such a hurry, the joiners had simply fitted iron brackets at the corners of the shaft without bothering to insert all the screws. It was clear that 
considerable movement was taking place in the sands of the Torrent that lay behind. 

Then, using his brace, he loosened the screws in the brackets so that one last push would tear them all out. This was an extremely risky job, and twenty times or more he nearly lost his balance and 
plunged down the hundred and eighty metres to the bottom. He had had to grab hold of the oak guides along which the cages travelled up and down, and then, suspended above the void, he moved 
back and forth along the crossbeams by which these vertical rails were connected at intervals; he would slide along or sit or lean over backwards, with only an elbow or a knee for support, coolly 
contemptuous of death. The merest draught of air could have sent him flying, and three times he caught himself just in time, unfazed. First he would feel about with his hand, then he would set to, 
lighting a match only when he had lost his bearings among the greasy beams. Having loosened the screws he set about the tubbing itself; and the danger grew. He had sought out the one key piece 
of timbering that jammed the others in place, and he attacked it, drilling holes in it, sawing at it, and gradually making it thinner so as to lessen its resistance. And all the time the water continued to 
spurt in thin jets from every crack and chink, blinding him and soaking him in an icy rain. Two matches failed to light properly. They were all wet now, and it was pitch dark, a bottomless chasm of 
blackness. 

From this point on he was seized with fury. He was exhilarated to feel the breath of the invisible on his skin, and the black horror of this rainswept abyss drove him to a frenzy of destruction. He attacked 
the tubbing at random, striking where he could, with his brace, with his saw, suddenly determined to rip it open and bring everything crashing down on his head. And he did so with the ferocity of a man 
plunging a knife into the living flesh of a person he loathed. He would kill it in the end, this foul beast that was Le Voreux, with its ever-gaping maw that had devoured so much human fodder. The sound 
of his tools rang out, biting into the wood; he stretched, he crawled, he climbed up, he climbed down, always managing by some miracle or other to hang on, ceaseless in his movement like a bird of 
the night flitting among the rafters of a bell-tower. 

But gradually he grew calmer, and then he was cross with himself. Was he incapable of proceeding with due deliberation? Calmly he paused to recover his breath and then returned to the escape shaft, 
where he blocked the hole by replacing the panel he had sawn out. Enough was enough, he didn’t want to give the game away by creating too much damage that they would only have tried to repair 
at once. The beast had been wounded in its belly, and it remained to be seen whether it would survive the day. Moreover, he had left his signature: a horrified world would know that this was no death 
from natural causes. He took his time wrapping his tools carefully in his jacket, and slowly he climbed back up the ladders. Once he had left the pit without being seen, it didn’t even occur to him to go 
and change his clothes. Three o'clock struck. He just stood in the road and waited. 

At that same hour Etienne, who had been unable to sleep, was disturbed by a slight noise in the thick darkness of the room. He could hear the gentle breathing of the children and the snores of 
Bonnemort and La Maheude, while next to him Jeanlin was making a long-drawn-out whistling sound, like a flute. He must have dreamed it, and he was just resuming his attempts to go to sleep when 
he heard the noise again. It was the sound of a mattress creaking, as though someone were trying to get out of bed without being heard. He supposed that Catherine must be feeling unwell. 

‘Is that you? What's the matter?’ he whispered. 

There was no reply, only the snoring could still be heard. For the next five minutes nothing stirred but then there was another creaking sound. Certain this time that he had not been mistaken, he crossed 
the room, holding his hands out in front of him to feel for the bed opposite. He was extremely surprised to find Catherine sitting there, holding her breath, awake and on her guard. 

‘Why didn’t you answer? What are you up to?’ 

Eventually she said: 

‘I'm getting up.’ 

‘At this hour of the night?’ 

‘Yes, I’m going back to work at the pit.’ 

Etienne was shocked, and he had to sit down on the edge of the bed while Catherine explained her reasons to him. She could not bear to live like this, not working and always feeling that she was 
being reproached for it; she would rather run the risk of some rough treatment from Chaval down the mine; and if her mother wouldn't take the money she brought in, well, she was old enough to fend 
for herself and make her own soup. 

‘Off you go. I’ve got to dress. And please, not a word about this to anyone.’ 

But he remained beside her, having now put his arm round her waist in a gesture of sorrowful compassion. As they sat close together in their nightshirts, here on the edge of a bed that was not yet cold 
after being slept in, they could each feel the warmth of the other's bare skin. At first she had tried to pull away; then she had begun to cry softly and put her arms round his neck to hold him against her, 
in a desperate embrace. And there they sat, with no other desires, mindful of their past unhappy love that they had never been able to satisfy. Was it over between them for ever? Though now the way 
was open, would the day never come when they would dare to love each other? It would have taken only a brief taste of happiness to dispel the shame and embarrassment that was keeping them 
apart, the sundry notions they had got into their heads and which even they did not fully understand. 

‘Go back to bed,’ she murmured. ‘I don’t want to light the candle, it would wake Mum ...Off you go. It’s time | was leaving.’ 

He wasn't listening but continued to hold her tight as an immense sadness filled his heart. He was overwhelmed by a desire for peace, by an irresistible need to be happy; and he saw himself married 
and living in a nice little house, with no other ambition than to live and die there, just the two of them together. A piece of bread would be all they'd need; and even if there were only enough for one, 
then she could have it. Why ask for anything more? Was there anything else worth having in life? 

Meanwhile she unwrapped her bare arms from round his neck. 

‘Please, let me go.’ 

Then, on a sudden, heartfelt impulse, he whispered in her ear: 

‘Wait. I'll come with you.’ 

And he was astonished at himself for saying such a thing. He had sworn never to go back down the mine again, so where had this sudden decision come from, springing from his lips like that without 
his ever having dreamed of such a thing, without his ever having thought the possibility over in his mind? He now felt such calm, such a complete release from all his doubts, that he held stubbornly to 
his decision, like a man saved by accident, who has found the only possible way out of his torment. Thus he refused to listen to her when she, believing that he was doing this just for her and fearful of 
the nasty comments with which he would be greeted at the pit, expressed some alarm. He could not have cared less: the notices promised a pardon, and that was all that mattered. 

‘| want to work. It’s my decision ...Come on, let’s get dressed. We must be quiet.’ 

They got dressed in the dark, taking every possible precaution not to wake anyone. Catherine had secretly got her miner’s clothes ready the night before, and Etienne fetched a jacket and trousers out 
of the cupboard: they did not wash, for fear of making a noise with the basin. Everyone was asleep but they still had to pass along the narrow corridor where La Maheude’s bed was. On their way out, 
as ill luck would have it, they knocked into a chair. She woke up and called out sleepily: 

‘What is it? Who's there?’ 

Catherine, trembling, had stopped at once and clutched Etienne’s hand very tightly. 

‘It's only me,’ he said. ‘Don’t worry. I’m just going out for a breath of air. It's too stuffy in here.’ 

‘Oh! All right.’ 

And La Maheude went back to sleep. For a time Catherine dared not move. Eventually she went downstairs to the parlour, where she took the slice of bread she had kept from a loaf given them by a 
lady from Montsou and cut it in half. Then they quietly shut the front door and departed. 

Souvarine had remained standing at the corner of the road, near the Advantage. For the past half-hour he had been watching the miners return to work, a jumble of vague shapes in the darkness, 
tramping past like a herd. He was counting them, as a butcher might count his animals as they enter the abattoir; and he was surprised by how many there were, for, pessimistic though he was, he had 
not foreseen that there would be quite so many cowards. The queue showed no sign of coming to an end; and as he stood there in the bitter cold, his teeth clenched and his eyes shining, his body 
stiffened. 

But he gave a start. Among the men filing past, whose faces he could not make out, he had nevertheless just recognized one by the way he walked. He stepped forward and stopped him. 

‘Where do you think you’re going?’ 

Etienne was so startled that instead of answering him he stammered out: 

‘Goodness! | thought you’d left!’ 

Then he admitted that he was returning to the mine. Yes, all right, he had sworn not to; but what sort of life was it to be standing about with your hands in your pockets waiting for things that might take 
another hundred years to come about. Besides, he had personal reasons. 

Souvarine was shaking as he listened to him. Then he grabbed him by the shoulder and shoved him in the direction of the village. 

‘Go home! | insist. Do you hear me?’ 

But just then Catherine stepped forward, and he recognized her too. Etienne was busy protesting that it was nobody's place but his own to judge his conduct. Souvarine looked from the girl to the 
comrade, and then stepped back and gestured in sudden resignation. Once a woman had got under a man’s skin, he was done for, he might as well die. Perhaps Souvarine had a sudden memory of 
his mistress, back there in Moscow, the mistress who had been hanged, severing the last tie that bound his flesh and setting him free to dispose of the lives of others and of his own. He said simply: 
‘On you go.’ 

Embarrassed, Etienne lingered, searching for a friendly word in order not to part on this note. 

‘So are you still planning to leave?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well then, give me your hand, mate. Good luck, and no hard feelings.’ 

Souvarine held out an ice-cold hand. No friend, no girl. 

‘This time it is goodbye.’ 

‘Yes, goodbye.’ And standing there motionless in the darkness, Souvarine watched as Etienne and Catherine entered Le Voreux. 
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At four o’clock they began to go down. Dansaert in person had installed himself in the clerk’s office in the lamp-room, where he wrote down the name of each miner who stepped forward and then 
handed him a lamp. He accepted everybody back without comment, just as the notices had promised. Nevertheless, when he saw Etienne and Catherine standing at the window, he gave a start and 
went red in the face. He opened his mouth, on the point of refusing to take them on again but was then content to gloat mockingly: aha! And how are the mighty fallen! So the Company must be doing 
something right if the scourge of Montsou was back wanting to earn his daily bread? Silently Etienne took his lamp and climbed the stairs to the pit-shaft with Catherine. 


But it was here, at the pit-head, that Catherine feared there would be abuse from the comrades. Sure enough, the moment they walked in she spotted Chaval in the middle of twenty or so miners waiting 
for an empty cage. He started walking towards her with a furious look on his face but caught sight of Etienne and stopped. Then he affected to sneer and started shrugging his shoulders in a theatrical 
manner. Oh, fine, fine! What did he bloody care anyway! Etienne was welcome to her, he’d warmed her up nicely for him! Good riddance! It was no skin off his nose if the gentleman preferred other 
people's cast-offs! But underneath this show of contempt he was quivering with jealous rage, and his eyes blazed. In fact nobody else reacted at all, and the comrades just stood there in silence, their 
eyes on the ground. They merely glanced over at the new arrivals, and then, demoralized and without anger, went back to staring fixedly at the entrance to the pit-shaft, clutching their lamps and 
shivering in their thin cotton jackets thanks to the perpetual draughts that blew in the large hall. 

Eventually the cage settled on its keeps, and they were told to get in. Catherine and Etienne squeezed into a tub which already contained Pierron and two hewers. Next to them, in the other tub, Chaval 
was busy telling old Mouque at the top of his voice how wrong management was not to use the opportunity to rid the pits of a rotten apple or two; but the old stableman, who had reverted to his usual 
state of weary resignation at the dog's life he led, no longer felt angry about the death of his children and simply replied with a conciliatory gesture. 

The cage was released, and they dropped quickly into the darkness. No one spoke. Suddenly, about two thirds of the way down, there was a terrible scraping noise. The ironwork creaked, and everyone 
was thrown on top of each other. 

‘Christ Almighty!’ Etienne muttered crossly. ‘Do they want to crush us to death? What with this bloody tubbing of theirs we'll never see daylight again. And they say they've fixed it!’ 

Nevertheless the cage had got past the obstacle. It was now descending beneath such a heavy shower of water that the miners listened with some concern to the sound of it streaming down. Had the 
caulking sprung many new leaks? 

They asked Pierron, who had been back at work for some days but he didn’t want to let on that he was afraid in case it was interpreted as criticism of the management; and so he replied: 

‘Oh, there’s no danger! It’s always like this. They probably just haven’t had time to caulk the pichoux.’ 

The torrential deluge roared down on top of them, and by the time they reached pit-bottom it was like being in the middle of a waterspout. Not one deputy thought of climbing up the ladders to take a 
look. The pump would do the trick, and the caulkers could inspect the joints the following night. As it was, they were having enough problems reorganizing the work in the roadways. Before letting the 
hewers return to their individual coal-faces, the engineer had decided that for the first five days everyone would carry out urgent shoring work. Rock-falls were threatening all over the place, and the 
main roads had suffered so badly that the timber supports needed replacing over stretches of several hundred metres. So at pit-bottom they were forming ten-man teams, each under the direction of a 
deputy, and then setting them to work at the worst-affected spots. Once everyone was down, there were three hundred and twenty-two of them, about half of the total workforce when the pit was in full 
production. 

Chaval had just become the tenth member of the team that included Etienne and Catherine. It was no accident; he had hidden behind his comrades and then given the deputy no other option. This 
particular team set off to clear the far end of the northern roadway, nearly three kilometres away, where a rock-fall was blocking access to the Eighteen-Inch seam. They set to with their picks and 
shovels to remove the rubble. Etienne, Chaval and five others did the digging while Catherine and two pit-boys pushed the tubs full of spoil up to the incline. Nobody said much, as the deputy never left 
their side. Meanwhile Catherine’s two lovers were on the point of coming to blows. Though busy muttering that he had no more use for the whore, Chaval refused to leave her alone and kept knocking 
into her on the sly, with the result that Etienne had threatened to give him what for if he didn’t leave her in peace. They glared ferociously at each other and had to be separated. 

At about eight o’clock Dansaert came round to see how the work was progressing. He seemed to be in a foul mood, and he tore into the deputy: it was all wrong, the props needed to be replaced as 
you went along, the whole thing was a mess! And off he went, announcing he’d be back with the engineer. He had been expecting Négrel since the early morning and could not understand why he was 
so late. 

Another hour went by. The deputy had stopped the men clearing the rubble and set everyone to the task of strengthening the roof. Even Catherine and the two pit-boys had stopped pushing their tubs 
and instead were getting the props ready and bringing them along. Here at the end of the roadway the team was like a remote outpost at the furthest point of the mine, and it was now completely cut 
off from the other workings. On three or four occasions they heard strange noises, like the sound of people running, and they looked up from their work. What was happening? It was as if all the roads 
were emptying, as if the comrades were already returning to the surface, and as fast as they possibly could. But the sounds faded away in the deep silence, and they resumed their task of ramming 
timber props under the ceiling, dazed by the deafening blows of the sledgehammer. Eventually they returned to clearing away the rocks, and the tubs began moving again. 

Catherine returned from her first trip looking very frightened and saying that there was nobody left at the incline. 

‘| called out but there was no reply. Everybody's cleared off.’ 

Everyone was so shocked that they downed tools and ran. They were horrified at the thought of being left behind all alone in the pit like this so far from the shaft. They had kept only their lamps and 
ran along in single file, the men, the boys and Catherine. Even the deputy was panicking and shouting for help, more and more terrified by the silence and the endless series of deserted roadways. 
What was going on? Why wasn't there a soul to be seen? What could have happened to make everyone vanish like this? Their terror increased with the uncertainty of the danger facing them, of the 
threat that they could sense but could not understand. 

At length, as they were approaching pit-bottom, they were met by a stream of water blocking their path. At once they found themselves up to their knees; they could no longer run but instead had to 
wade through the water, all the while thinking that a minute’s delay might cost them their lives. 

‘God Almighty! The tubbing’s burst!’ cried Etienne. ‘I told you we'd never see daylight again!’ 

Ever since the miners had come down, Pierron had been extremely concerned as he watched the water pouring from the shaft in ever-greater quantities. As he helped two other men load tubs into the 
cages, he kept looking up: his face was splashed with large drops of water, and his ears rang with the roar of the tempest above him. But he became particularly anxious when he noticed that the 
bougnou, the ten-metre sump, was filling up beneath him; already the water was seeping up through the wooden planks and spilling out on to the cast-iron floor, proof that the pump could no longer 
keep up with the leaks. He could hear it panting away in exhausted gasps. He then warned Dansaert, who swore angrily and said they would have to wait for the engineer. Twice he mentioned it again 
but all he got by way of reply was an exasperated shrug of the shoulders. So the water was rising. What was he supposed to do about it? 

Mouque appeared with Battle, leading him to work; and he had to hold on to him with both hands, for the usually sleepy old horse had suddenly reared up, straining his neck towards the shaft and 
whinnying at the prospect of death. 

‘What's up, my philosopher friend? What's the matter? ...The rain, is it? Come on now, it’s no concer of yours.’ 

But the animal was quivering all over, and Mouque had to drag him off towards the haulage road. 

Almost at the same instant as Mouque and Battle were disappearing down a roadway, there was a loud crack up above, followed by the prolonged clatter of something falling. A piece of tubbing had 
come away and was bouncing off the walls of the shaft as it fell the hundred and eighty metres to the bottom. Pierron and the other onsetters were able to get clear in time so that the oak plank crushed 
only an empty tub. At the same time a great sheet of water came hurtling down, as though a dyke had burst. Dansaert wanted to climb up and take a look; but even as he spoke, a second piece came 
tumbling down. Terrified, and with disaster staring him in the face, he hesitated no longer but gave the order to return to the surface and dispatched the deputies to raise the alarm throughout the mine. 
There followed a terrible stampede. Miners came streaming out of every roadway, pushing and shoving as they made for the cages, crushing each other and ready to kill the next man if they could just 
get taken up at once. Some had tried to go up by the escape shaft but they came back down again shouting that it was already blocked. With each cage that departed the nightmare began for those 
who remained: that one had got past all right but who could say if the next one would, what with all the debris now blocking the shaft? Up above them the tubbing must have been continuing to 
disintegrate because, amid the continuous and growing roar of cascading water, they heard a series of muffled explosions that was the timbers splitting and bursting. One cage was soon out of action: 
ithad been severely dented and would no longer run smoothly on the guides that in any case had probably been broken. The other was catching so badly that the cable was bound to snap soon. And 
there were still a hundred men to be got out, all of them screaming their heads off and struggling to get nearest to a cage, each one covered in blood and soaked to the skin. Two men were killed by 
falling planks. A third, who had grabbed hold of the cage from below, had fallen fifty metres and disappeared into the sump. 

Dansaert, meanwhile, was trying to restore order. Armed with a pick, he was threatening to smash the skull of the first man who disobeyed him; and he endeavoured to get everyone to form a queue, 
shouting out that the onsetters would be the last to leave once they had seen their comrades safely away. Nobody was listening to him, indeed he had just stopped a pale and frightened Pierron from 
being one of the first to make his escape. Each time the cage left he had to strike him to make him stand back. But his own teeth were chattering; a minute longer, and they'd all be buried alive: 
everything was giving way up there, it was as though a river had burst its banks, and bits of tubbing were raining down murderously on those below. A few miners were still left when, crazed with fear, 
he jumped into a tub and let Pierron jump in behind him. The cage rose. 

At that very moment Etienne and Chaval’s team reached pit-bottom. They saw the cage disappear and rushed forward; but they were driven back as the tubbing finally gave way altogether. The shaft 
was blocked, the cage would not be coming down again. Catherine was sobbing, and Chaval swore till he choked. There were twenty of them left: were those bloody bosses just going to abandon them 
here like this? Old Mouque, having led Battle slowly back, was still standing there holding him by the bridle; and the pair of them, the old man and the horse, gazed in astonishment at the speed with 
which the floodwater was rising. Already it had reached thigh level. Etienne said nothing but gritted his teeth and picked Catherine up in his arms. And the twenty of them were screaming, their faces 
upturned, twenty people stubbornly gazing like imbeciles at a shaft that was now a collapsed hole in the ground spewing forth a river and from which there could be no further hope of rescue. 

On emerging into the daylight Dansaert saw Négrel hurrying towards him. As luck would have it, Mrs Hennebeau had kept him at home since first thing that morning because she wanted to look through 
some catalogues with a view to choosing some wedding presents for Cécile. It was now ten o'clock. 

‘So what's happening?’ he shouted while still some way off. 

‘The pit’s done for,’ replied the overman. 

He blurted out the story of the disaster, while the engineer listened in disbelief and gave a shrug. Who'd ever heard of tubbing coming apart of its own accord like that? They must be exaggerating, he 
would have to take a look. 

‘Presumably there’s nobody still down there?’ 

Dansaert looked shifty. No, nobody. At least he hoped not. Still, some miners might have got delayed. 

‘But in God’s name why did you come up, then? You don’t just leave your men like that!’ 

He immediately gave orders for the lamps to be counted. Three hundred and twenty-two had been issued that morning, and only two hundred and fifty-five had been handed in. However, several miners 
admitted that they had left theirs behind after dropping them in the general panic. They tried to have a roll-call but it was impossible to establish precise figures: some miners had already rushed away, 
others did not hear their names. Nobody could agree on who was missing. Twenty of them perhaps, or forty. But for Négrel one thing was clear: there were still men below. If you leaned over the edge 
of the shaft, you could make out their screams coming up through the debris from the collapsed tubbing, despite the noise of the falling water. 

Négrel’s first thoughts were to send for Mr. Hennebeau and to shut the pit. But it was too late: miners had already raced off to Village Two Hundred and Forty as though they were being pursued by the 
collapsing mine itself and had spread alarm through every household. Groups of women and an assortment of old men and children were all rushing down the hill towards them, sobbing and screaming. 
They had to be driven back, and a cordon of supervisors was detailed to hold them off so as to prevent them from hampering operations. Many of the workers who had come up from the mine were 
still standing there in a daze, oblivious to the fact that they might change their clothes, and frozen with fear as they contemplated this terrifying hole in which they had nearly lost their lives. Distraught 
women milled round them, quoting names and besieging them with questions. Had so-and-so been down there? And this person? And that person? They had no idea and simply mumbled, shivering 
violently and making wild gestures as though to ward off some ghastly vision that haunted them. The crowd was growing rapidly, and the sound of wailing filled the surrounding roads. Up on the spoil- 
heap, in Bonnemort’s shelter, a man was sitting on the ground: it was Souvarine, who had stayed to watch. 

‘Names! Just tell us the names!’ cried the women, their voices choked with tears. 

Négrel appeared briefly and said: 

‘As soon as we have the names, we'll let you know. But all is not lost. Everyone will be rescued ...I’m on my way down.’ 

Then, in silent anguish, the crowd waited. And, indeed, with quiet bravery, the engineer was preparing to go down. He had had the cage unhitched and ordered a small tub to be attached to the end of 
the cable instead; and, suspecting that his lamp would be extinguished by the water, he instructed the men to hang another one underneath, where it would be protected. 

Some deputies were helping with these preparations, shaking all over, their faces white and drained. 

‘You're coming down with me, Dansaert,’ Négrel said curtly. 

But when he saw that none of them had the courage and watched the overman swaying on his feet, faint with terror, he brushed him aside with contempt. 

‘On second thoughts, you'll only get in my way ...I’d rather go alone.’ 

Already he had climbed into the narrow bucket dangling on the end of the cable; and, holding his lamp in one hand and the communication rope in the other, he called out to the operator himself: 


‘Gently now!’ 

The engine started the pulleys turning, and Négrel disappeared down into the chasm, where the wretched souls could still be heard screaming. 

At the top nothing had shifted, and he noted that the upper tubbing was in good condition. As he hung in the middle of the shaft, he swivelled this way and that, shining his light on the sides: so few of 
the joints were leaking that his lamp was unaffected. But when he reached the lower tubbing, at a depth of three hundred metres, it went out just as he had foreseen: a spurt of water had landed in the 
tub. From then on he could see only by the light of the lamp underneath that preceded him into the darkness. Despite his cool nerve he shivered and turned pale at the sight of the full horror of the 
disaster. Only a few timber staves in the tubbing remained; the others had disappeared along with their frames. Behind them yawned huge cavities from which the yellow sand, as fine as flour, was 
pouring out in considerable quantities, while the waters of the Torrent, that forgotten, underground sea with its own storms and wrecks, were gushing forth as though from an open sluice. He went 
lower, lost in the midst of these empty spaces that were now growing ever wider. The water spouting from the underground springs battered his tub and spun him round, and he was so poorly served 
by the red star of his lamp as it sped downwards that it was like seeing the streets and crossroads of some distant, ruined city when he gazed into the huge, dancing shadows. It would never be possible 
for human beings to work down here again, and he had but one hope left, that of rescuing the miners whose lives were in danger. The further he descended, the louder grew the screaming but then he 
had to stop, for an impassable obstacle was blocking the shaft: a pile of tubbing staves, the broken beams of the cage-rails, and the shattered remains of the escape shaft partitions all lay in a tangled 
mass together with the splintered cable-guides that had once led to the pump. As he stared steadily down at the scene, his heart sinking, the screaming suddenly stopped. No doubt, faced with the 
rapidly rising flood, the poor people had fled into the roadways - if the water had not already filled their lungs. 

Négrel was obliged to admit defeat and pulled on the rope in order to be returned to the surface. But then he signalled for another stop. He was still amazed by how suddenly the disaster had occurred, 
and he did not understand why. He wanted to find out, and started examining the pieces of tubbing that were still intact. From a distance he had been surprised by the scratches and dents in the wood. 
His lamp had almost gone out because of the wet, and so he felt around with his fingers and was able to make out very easily the saw marks and the drill holes, the whole, ghastly process of destruction. 
Quite clearly someone had wanted this disaster to happen. As he stared open-mouthed, these last pieces gave way and plunged down the shaft, frames and all, in a final moment of disintegration that 
nearly took him with it. His courage had vanished, and the thought of the man who had done this made his hair stand on end, chilling the blood in his veins with the awestruck dread of evil, as if the 
man were still there, like some monstrous presence in all this darkness, a witness to his own inordinate crime. He screamed and pulled frantically on the rope. And it was high time he did so, for he 
noticed that a hundred metres above him the upper tubbing was starting to show signs of movement: the joints were opening up and the caulking beginning to give way, releasing streams of water. It 
was now only a matter of hours before the mine-shaft would lose its entire tubbing and cave in completely. 

On the surface Mr. Hennebeau was anxiously waiting for Négrel. 

‘Well? How does it look?’ he asked. 

But the engineer could not get the words out. He was on the point of collapse. 

‘It’s just not possible. Really, it's quite unheard of ...Did you have a good look?’ 

Yes, Négrel nodded, glancing round warily. He did not want to explain further while some of the deputies were listening, and he led his uncle some ten metres away and then, having judged the distance 
insufficient, further away still. Speaking very softly in his ear, he told him about the sabotage, how the planks had been sawn and drilled, how the pit had had its throat slit and was now breathing its 
last. Mr. Hennebeau turned very pale and also lowered his voice, instinctively respecting the silence that attends the monstrousness of great crimes or wanton acts of immorality. There was no point in 
appearing to be frightened in front of Montsou’s ten thousand miners: they would reflect on the consequences later. And the two men continued to whisper together, appalled by the thought that any 
man could have found the courage to go down the shaft, hang there in the void, and risk his life twenty times over in order to carry out this dreadful deed. They could not begin to grasp this mad bravery 
in the cause of destruction, and they refused to believe it, despite the evidence, just as people refuse to believe the stories of famous escapes and prisoners who must have sprouted wings and flown 
from windows that are thirty metres up. 

When Mr. Hennebeau walked back over to the deputies, his face was twitching nervously. With a gesture of helplessness he gave the order for the pit to be evacuated at once. Everyone departed 
mournfully as though they were at a funeral, silently abandoning the place while glancing back from time to time at the large, empty buildings, still standing there but now beyond salvation. 

The manager and the engineer were the last to leave the pit-head, and the crowd greeted them with its noisy chant: 

‘Give us the names! Give us the names!’ 

La Maheude had now arrived to join the other women. She remembered the noise in the night: her daughter and the lodger must have left together, and they were down there for certain. Having initially 
screamed that it was a good job and that the heartless cowards deserved to stay there, she had then rushed to the scene and was now standing in the front row, shivering with apprehension. In any 
case, she no longer dared to doubt the fact, as she realised from listening to the discussion going on around her about the identity of those still down there. Yes, yes, Catherine was one of them, and 
Etienne too; a comrade had seen them. But opinion was still divided as to the others. No, no, not him, more likely that other chap, or perhaps Chaval, even though one of the pit-boys swore blind he’d 
come up with him. La Levaque and La Pierronne had nobody in danger but shouted and wailed as loudly as the rest of the women. Zachary had been one of the first up and, despite his usual air of 
cynicism, had embraced his wife and mother in tears. Having remained by La Maheude’s side, he was sharing in her trembling anxiety and displaying unexpected depths of affection for his sister, 
refusing to believe that she was down there until management officially confirmed the fact. 

‘Give us the names! For God’s sake, tell us the names!’ 

Négrel shouted crossly at the supervisors in a loud voice: 

‘Make them be quiet, for God’s sake. Things are bad enough as they are. We don’t know the damned names yet.’ 

Two hours had already gone by. In the initial panic nobody had thought of the other shaft, the old one at Réquillart. Mr. Hennebeau was just announcing that they were going to try and mount a rescue 
attempt from that direction when the word went round that five men had just escaped the flooding by climbing up the rickety ladders in the disused escape shaft. The name of Mouque was mentioned 
that caused some surprise since nobody had thought he was down there. But the story told by the five who had escaped brought further tears; fifteen comrades had been unable to follow them, having 
lost their way after being blocked by rock-falls. It would be impossible to rescue them now, for Réquillart was flooded to a depth of ten metres. They knew the names of all of them, and the air was filled 
with anguished lament as though an entire people had been slaughtered. 

‘For God's sake, tell them to be quiet!’ Négrel repeated furiously. ‘And make them stand back. Yes, yes, a hundred metres back. It’s dangerous here. Push them back, push them back!’ 

The poor people had to be driven back by force. They in turn imagined fresh horrors and thought that this was an attempt to conceal further deaths from them; the deputies had to explain that the shaft 
was about to swallow up the entire mine. This prospect shocked them into silence, and eventually they began to inch backwards; but the number of guards had to be doubled in order to contain them, 
for despite themselves they kept coming forward again, as though irresistibly drawn to the scene. A thousand people were milling about in the road, and people were still flocking from the villages, and 
even from Montsou itself. Meanwhile the man up above on the spoil-heap, the fair-skinned man with the girlish face, smoked cigarette after cigarette to pass the time, and his pale eyes never left the 
pit. 

Then the waiting began. It was midday: nobody had eaten, yet nobody left. Rust-coloured clouds passed slowly overhead in the dirty grey, overcast sky. Behind Rasseneur’s hedge a large dog was 
barking fiercely, without respite, unsettled by this living, breathing crowd. The crowd itself had gradually spread out over the surrounding land and formed a circle around the pit at a distance of a 
hundred metres. At the centre of this empty space stood Le Voreux. Not a soul was left, not a sound was to be heard: it was deserted. The windows and doors had been left open, and through them 
one could see the abandoned interiors. A ginger cat that had been left behind, sensing the danger in this solitude, leaped down from a stairway and fled. The boiler fires must have barely died down 
because small puffs of smoke continued to rise from the tall, brick chimney towards the dark clouds above; and the weathercock on the headgear squeaked in the wind with a small, shrill cry, a sad, 
lonely voice amid all these vast buildings that were about to perish. 

Two o'clock, and still no movement. Mr. Hennebeau, Négrel and other engineers who had hurried to the pit stood around in front of the crowd in a huddle of frock-coats and black hats. They, too, could 
not tear themselves away, though their legs were weary and they felt ill, sick at heart to be the helpless witnesses of such a disaster, and exchanging only the occasional whisper, as though they were 
standing by the bed of a dying man. The upper tubbing must have been in the last stages of disintegration now because they could hear sudden bangs followed by the clatter of something falling a long 
way and then a long silence: the gaping wound was getting wider, and the process of collapse that had begun further down was now steadily rising to the surface. Négrel was gripped with nervous 
impatience and kept wanting to take a look; and he was beginning to walk forward alone into that terrifying, empty space when they all grabbed him by the shoulders. What was the point? There was 
nothing he could do. Meanwhile a miner, one of the old hands, had got past the guards and raced across to the changing-room. But he calmly reappeared, having merely gone to fetch his clogs. 
Three o'clock came. Still nothing. A shower of rain had soaked the crowd but it had not retreated one step. Rasseneur’s dog had started barking again. And it was not until about twenty past three that 
the earth was shaken with the first tremor. Le Voreux shook slightly but it was stoutly built and held firm. But a second shock followed at once, and from the open mouths of the crowd came a long 
scream: the screening-shed with its pitch roof tottered twice and then came tumbling down with a terrible cracking sound. Under the enormous pressure the beams split and rubbed together so violently 
that they gave off showers of sparks. From then on the earth never ceased to shake, and there was tremor after tremor each time the ground shifted beneath the surface, like the rumblings of an 
erupting volcano. In the distance the dog had stopped barking and was now howling pitifully, as though heralding the shocks which it knew to be coming; and the women and children, indeed everybody 
who was watching, could not refrain from a cry of distress each time they felt the earth move beneath them. In less than ten minutes the slate roof of the headgear fell in, the pit-head and the engine- 
house were split asunder, and a huge gap appeared in the wall. Then the noises stopped, the collapse halted, and once again there was a long silence. 

For an hour Le Voreux remained like this, breached, as though it had been bombarded by some barbarian horde. The screaming had stopped, and the growing circle of onlookers simply watched. 
Beneath the pile of beams that had once been the screening-shed, they could see the shattered tipplers and the smashed and twisted hoppers. But the worst damage was at the pit-head, where bricks 
had come raining down and whole sections of wall had crumbled. The framework of iron girders that supported the winding-pulleys had given way, and half of it was now hanging down the shaft; one 
cage was suspended in mid-air, and a piece of severed cable was dangling loose; tubs, ladders, sheets of cast-iron flooring all lay in a jumbled heap. By some chance the lamp-room had remained 
intact, and one could see its bright rows of little lamps over to the left. And there at the far end of its demolished housing was the winding-engine, sitting foursquare on its plinth of masonry, its brasses 
gleaming, its thick steel rods looking like indestructible tendons, and its huge crank sticking up at an angle like the mighty knee of some recumbent giant reposing in the sure knowledge of his own 
strength. 

Following this hour of respite, Mr. Hennebeau began to entertain some hope. The earth must have stopped shifting, they would be able to save the winding-engine and the remainder of the buildings. 
But he still forbade people to go near and wanted to give it another half-hour. The waiting was becoming unbearable, and the raised hopes made the anxiety worse; every heart was beating wildly. A 
dark cloud looming over the horizon was hastening the onset of dusk, and a sinister twilight began to fall on the wreckage left by the earth’s tumult. They had all been standing there for seven hours 
now, not moving, not eating. 

And suddenly, just as the engineers were starting to edge forward, one last convulsion of the earth put them to flight. There was a whole series of underground explosions, as though some monstrous 
artillery were firing cannon in the void. On the surface the remaining buildings toppled over and crumpled to the ground. The ruins of the screening-shed and the pit-head were swallowed up in a kind 
of whirlpool. Then the boiler-house burst apart and vanished. Next it was the turn of the square tower where the drainage-pump used to pant away at its work; the tower fell flat on its face like a man 
hit by a bullet. And then came the terrifying spectacle of the winding-engine, now wrenched from its moorings, fighting for its life on spread-eagled limbs. It was on the move, stretching its crank — its 
giant’s knee — as though it were trying to struggle to its feet; but then it fell back dead, crushed, and was swallowed up by the earth. Now only the tall, thirty-metre chimney remained standing, shaking 
like a mast in a hurricane. It looked as though it might shatter into tiny pieces and be blown away like powder when suddenly it sank in one piece, absorbed into the ground, melted away like some 
colossal candle; and nothing visible remained, not even the tip of the lightning-conductor. It was all over: the vile beast squatting in its hollow in the ground, gorged on human flesh, had drawn the last 
of its long, slow, gasping breaths. Le Voreux had now vanished in its entirety down into the abyss. 

The crowd fled, screaming. Women covered their eyes as they ran, and the men were swept along like a swirl of dead leaves by the sheer horror of the scene. They tried not to scream but scream they 
did, with their arms in the air and their lungs bursting, at the sight of the vast hole that had opened up. Like the crater of some extinct volcano it stretched from the road as far as the canal, fifteen metres 
deep and at least forty metres wide. The whole pit-yard had gone the way of the buildings, the gigantic trestles, the overhead railway and all its track, an entire train of tubs, as well as three railway 
wagons, not to mention the store of pit-props, a forest of newly cut poles that had been swallowed up like so many straws. At the bottom of the crater all that could be seen was a tangled mass of 
wooden beams, bricks, ironwork and plaster, a dreadful array of wreckage that had been pounded, mangled and splattered with mud by the raging storm of catastrophe. And the hole was spreading: 
fissures ran from the edge of it far off into the surrounding fields. One stretched as far as Rasseneur’s public house, where there was a crack in the front wall. Was the whole village going to be engulfed 
as well? How far did they have to run to find safe ground, in this fearsome twilight and under a leaden sky that looked as though it, too, were bent on destroying the world? 

But Négrel gave a cry of despair. Mr. Hennebeau, who had moved back, began to weep. The catastrophe was not over yet. The canal bank gave way, and a sheet of water started gushing out into one 
of the cracks in the ground. There it vanished, cascading like a waterfall into a deep valley. The mine drank the river down: its roads would be flooded for years to come. Soon the crater began to fill; 


and where once Le Voreux had been, there now lay an expanse of muddy water, like one of those lakes in which doomed cities lie submerged. A terrified silence had fallen, and all that could be heard 
was the sound of the water pouring down and rumbling through the bowels of the earth. 
At that moment, up on the shaken spoil-heap, Souvarine rose to his feet. He had recognized La Maheude and Zachary sobbing together at the spectacle of this collapse, the weight of which would be 
piling down on to the heads of those wretched people still fighting for their lives below. He threw away his last cigarette and, without a backward glance, walked off into the darkness which had now 
fallen. In the distance his shadowy figure faded from view and melted into the blackness of the night. He was headed somewhere, anywhere, off into the unknown. In his usual calm way he was bound 
upon extermination, bound for wherever there was dynamite to blow cities and people to smithereens. And in all probability, when the bourgecisie’s final hour arrives and every cobble is exploding in 
the road beneath its feet, there he will be. 
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That very night, following the collapse of Le Voreux, Mr. Hennebeau had left for Paris, wanting to inform the Board in person before the newspapers had had a chance to report even the bare details of 
the event. And when he retumed the next day, people found him very calm, quite the manager in charge. He had evidently succeeded in absolving himself of all responsibility and seemed to be no less 
in favour than before; indeed the decree appointing him Officer in the Legion of Honour was signed twenty-four hours later. 
But while the manager's position was safe, the Company itself was reeling from this terrible blow. It was not so much the loss of money that mattered as the injury to its corporate body and the nagging, 
unspoken fear, in the light of this attack on one of its pits, of what the morrow might bring. Once again the shock was so great that it felt the need for silence. Why cause a stir over this abominable act? 
Even if they were to identify the criminal responsible, why make a martyr of him? His appalling heroism would serve only to give others the wrong idea and breed a long line of incendiaries and 
assassins. In any case it did not suspect the real culprit and eventually laid the blame on an army of accomplices, as it could not believe that one man alone could have had the courage and daring to 
carry out such a deed. And that precisely was what worried the Company most: the thought that its pits might now be under a growing threat. The manager had been instructed to set up an extensive 
network of informants and then quietly, one by one, to dismiss the troublemakers who were suspected of having had a hand in the crime. A purge of this kind, being the wisest political course to take, 
would suffice. 
Only one person was dismissed immediately, namely Dansaert, the overman. Since the scandal with La Pierronne he had become quite impossible but the pretext was his response in the face of 
danger, his cowardice as a leader in abandoning his men. At the same time his dismissal was intended as something of an overture to the miners, who detested the man. 
Meanwhile rumours had spread among the general public, and the management had had to write to one newspaper correcting its version of events and denying that the strikers had exploded a barrel 
of gunpowder. After a rapid inquiry the report by the government-appointed engineer had already concluded that the tubbing in the pit-shaft had given way of its own accord following some subsidence 
in the surrounding earth; and the Company had preferred to keep quiet and accept the blame for inadequate maintenance supervision. By the third day the disaster had become one of the topical news 
items in the Parisian press: people talked of nothing else but the workers still fighting for their lives at the bottom of the mine, and each morning everyone avidly scanned the latest reports. In Montsou 
itself the bourgeois turned pale and seemed to lose the power of speech as soon as Le Voreux was mentioned, and a legend was beginning to form which even the bravest were afraid to whisper in 
each other's ear. The whole region was full of pity for the victims, and people organized excursions to the demolished pit, with entire families rushing to the scene to treat themselves to the horror of its 
ruins and the heavy mass of debris hanging over the heads of the wretched people incarcerated below. 
Deneulin, as newly appointed divisional engineer, found himself in the thick of dealing with the aftermath of the catastrophe; and his first priority was to stop the flooding from the canal that was steadily 
aggravating the damage to the pit with each hour that passed. Substantial work was required, and he put a hundred workers on the job of building a dyke. Twice the sheer weight of water had swept 
away the initial dams. Now they were installing pumps, and it was a long, hard struggle as they fought inch by inch to reclaim the land that had been submerged. 
But the rescue of the trapped miners was causing even more excitement. Négrel’s orders were still to make one last attempt, and he did not lack for volunteers as all the miners rushed to offer their 
services in an upsurge of fraternal solidarity. Now that comrades’ lives were in danger they had forgotten all about the strike, and their rate of pay was no longer an issue; as far as they were concerned 
it wouldn't matter if they weren't paid at all, just as long as they could be allowed to risk their own lives to save them. They were all there, tools at the ready and raring to go, just waiting to be told where 
to dig first. Many had not recovered from the shock of the accident and still had constant nightmares about it. But though they had the shakes and kept breaking out in cold sweats, they dragged 
themselves from their beds none the less and were among the most determined to engage in combat with the earth, as if they wanted revenge. Unfortunately the one difficult question was precisely 
that of how best to proceed: what should they do? How could they get down? Which side should they attack the rocks from? 
In Négrel’s view none of the poor wretches would have survived; all fifteen would certainly have perished, whether by drowning or from lack of oxygen. But in mining disasters the rule is always to 
assume that the people trapped are still alive, and so he reasoned accordingly. The first problem was to work out where they might have tried to seek refuge. When he consulted the deputies and the 
old hands among the miners, everyone was agreed: faced with the rising floodwater, the comrades would definitely have made their way upwards from roadway to roadway, until they reached the coal- 
faces nearest the surface that meant that they were probably trapped at the end of one of the higher roads. Moreover, this tallied with the information given by old Mouque, whose garbled account even 
suggested that in the general panic as they tried to escape the miners might have split up into smaller groups, with people disappearing off in all directions and ending up on separate levels within the 
mine. But when it came to deciding what they could do to rescue them, opinion among the deputies was divided. Since even the roads nearest to the surface were a hundred and fifty metres down, 
sinking a new shaft was out of the question. This left Réquillart that was the only way in and the only way of getting near them. But the worst of it was that the old mine that had itself been flooded, no 
longer connected with Le Voreux, and that the only free means of access, above the flood-level, were a few short roadways running out from the first loading-bay. Draining the mine was going to take 
years, so the best plan would be to inspect these areas to see if they might not be close to the flooded roads at the far end of which they suspected the trapped miners to be. Before reaching this logical 
conclusion there had been considerable discussion, and a whole host of other, impracticable suggestions had been rejected. 
At this point Négrel went through the files and found the original plans for the two pits that he studied carefully, identifying the places where they ought to search. Little by little, this hunt for the trapped 
miners had begun to excite him, and he, too, now felt passionately committed to finding them, despite his customary ironic nonchalance towards the affairs of men and the things of this world. There 
were initial difficulties in getting into Réquillart: they had to clear the entrance to the shaft by removing the rowan tree and cutting back the sloe and hawthorn bushes, and then there were the ladders 
to be repaired as well. After that the preliminary search began. Négrel went down with ten men and had them tap their iron tools against certain parts of the seam which he indicated; and then in 
complete silence each man pressed his ear to the coal and listened for answering taps in the distance. They tried every roadway they could reach but in vain; there was no answer. Now they were in 
even more of a quandary: where should they start cutting through the coal? In which direction should they go, since there was nobody there to guide them forward? But they kept at it, searching and 
searching, and the tension rose as they became increasingly concerned. 
From the very first day La Maheude had come to Réquillart each morning. She would sit down on an old beam opposite the entrance and stay there till the evening. Whenever a man came out, she 
stood up and gave him a questioning look. Anything yet? No, nothing. And then she would sit down again and continue to wait, without a word, her face set hard and closed. Jeanlin, too, on seeing that 
his den was being invaded, had been prowling around with the frightened look of an animal whose burrow full of plundered prey is about to be uncovered. He was also thinking about the young soldier 
whose body lay under the rock, worried that the men might be about to disturb his peaceful resting-place; but that part of the mine had been flooded, and in any case the search was being carried out 
further over to the left, in the west part. At first Philoméne had come along also, to accompany Zachary, who was part of the rescue team; but she had got fed up getting cold for no good reason and 
with nothing to show for it. And so she remained behind in the village and spent her days mooching about, unconcerned, coughing from morning till night. Zachary, on the other hand, had no thought 
for his own life and would have eaten the earth beneath him if it meant finding his sister. He cried out in his sleep: he saw her, he heard her, shrivelled by starvation, her throat worn out from shouting 
for help. Twice he had been about to start digging of his own accord, without authorization, saying this was the spot, he could feel it in his bones. Négrel wouldn't let him go down any more but he 
refused to leave the mine even though it was out of bounds; he couldn't even sit down and wait beside his mother but instead kept walking round and round, desperate with the need to do something. 
It was the third day. Négrel despaired, and was resolved to abandon the search that evening. At noon, after lunch, when he came back with his men to make one last attempt, he was surprised to see 
Zachary coming out of the shaft, all red in the face, waving frantically and shouting: 
‘She’s there! She answered me! Come on, quickly!’ 
He had sneaked down the ladders unseen by the guard, and he swore that he’d heard tapping over in the first road in the Guillaume seam. 
‘We've checked there twice already,’ Négrel objected in disbelief. ‘But, all right, let's go and see.’ 
La Maheude had risen to her feet and had to be prevented from going down with them. She stood waiting at the edge of the shaft, staring into the dark hole. 
Down below Négrel tapped three times himself, leaving a reasonable space between each tap, and then pressed his ear to the coal, bidding the men be as quiet as possible. Not a sound came, and 
he shook his head; the poor lad had plainly been imagining it. Zachary tapped frantically himself, and again he did hear something; his eyes shone, and he was shaking all over with joy. Then the other 
men repeated the exercise, one after another; and they all became excited as they distinctly made out a response coming from far away. Négrel was astonished, and when he listened again he 
eventually heard the faintest of sounds, like the waft of a breeze, a barely audible rhythmic drumming that followed the familiar pattern used by miners when they tap out the signal to evacuate at times 
of danger. For coal can transmit crystal-clear sound over a great distance. 
A deputy who was there estimated the thickness of the intervening mass of coal at not less than fifty metres. But for everyone present it was as though they could shake hands with them already, and 
they were elated. Négrel duly gave orders at once to dig towards them. 
When Zachary saw his mother again back above ground, they hugged each other. 
‘| shouldn't get carried away,’ La Pierronne was cruel enough to say, having come out for a walk to see what was going on. ‘If Catherine’s not there, it'll only make it worse for you.’ 
It was true, Catherine might be somewhere else. 
‘Mind your own bloody business!’ Zachary said savagely. ‘She’s there all right. | know she is!’ 
La Maheude had resumed her seat, silent and expressionless, and once more she settled down to wait. 
As soon as word reached Montsou, people again arrived in their droves. There was nothing to see but they stayed all the same, and the more curious among them had to be kept back. Below ground, 
work continued round the clock. In case they met anything that completely blocked their way, Négrel had ordered three sloping shafts to be cut through the seam that would all converge down at the 
point where the miners were thought to be trapped. In the cramped space at the end of each shaft there was room for only one miner at a time to cut the coal, and he was replaced every two hours; 
the coal itself was loaded into baskets that were passed back along a human chain which grew longer with the shaft. They made rapid progress at first: six metres in one day. 
Zachary had managed to get himself included among those selected for the task of cutting the coal. It was a position of honour and much sought after. He would get cross when they tried to relieve 
him after his regulation two-hour stint, and he would pinch the comrades’ turns and refuse to relinquish his pick. His shaft was soon ahead of the others, and he attacked the coal with such ferocity that 
the panting and grunting coming up from below sounded like the noise of bellows in an underground forge. When he emerged, covered in black dirt and giddy with exhaustion, he would collapse on the 
ground and have to be covered with a blanket. Then back he would go, still staggering with exhaustion, and battle recommenced to the sound of thudding pick and muffled groan as he slew the coal in 
furious triumph. The worst of it was that the coal was becoming hard, and twice he broke his tool on it in his rage at not being able to go as fast as before. He was also suffering from the heat that was 
increasing with every metre, and it was quite unbearable at the bottom of the tiny shaft where the air had no room to circulate. A hand-operated ventilator was working well enough but it was difficult to 
get a draught going, and three times they had to pull a man free after he passed out for lack of air. 
Négrel lived underground with his men. Meals were sent down to him, and occasionally he snatched a couple of hours’ sleep, wrapped in his coat on top of a bale of straw. What kept everyone going 
was the desperate pleading of the poor wretches below, who could be heard tapping out the signal more and more distinctly and urging them to come quickly. This tapping was now clearly audible, like 
a tune being played on the keys of a harmonica. It helped to guide them, and they advanced to its music like soldiers marching to the sound of cannon on a battlefield. Each time a hewer was relieved, 
Négrel would go down himself, tap and listen; and each time, so far, the response had come, swiftly and urgently. He no longer had any doubt, they were heading in the right direction. But how 
dangerously slow it all was! They would never get there in time. Over the first two days they had cut their way through no less than thirteen metres; but on the the third day this had fallen to five, and 
on the fourth to three. The coal was becoming so much denser and harder that now they could barely manage two metres in a day. By the ninth day, thanks to their superhuman efforts, they had 
covered a distance of thirty-two metres, and they calculated that another twenty remained in front of them. For the trapped miners it was their twelfth day that was starting, twelve times twenty-four 
hours without food or warmth in that icy darkness! This horrific thought brought tears to the eyes of the men and stiffened their sinews to the task in hand. It seemed impossible that any God-fearing 
soul could survive much longer; the distant tapping had been growing fainter since the previous day, and they were extremely concerned that it might cease at any minute. 
La Maheude still came regularly to sit at the entrance to the pit. She would bring Estelle along in her arms, since she could not be left on her own all day. For hour after hour she followed the progress 
of the rescue work, sharing in the hopes and the disappointments. The tension among the groups of people waiting around, and even in Montsou, was at fever pitch, and nobody talked of anything 
else. Every heart in the district was beating in time with those beneath the ground. 


On the ninth day, at lunch-time, Zachary failed to answer when they called to him that it was time for him be replaced. It was as though he had gone mad, and with much cursing and swearing he 
refused to stop. Négrel, who had left the mine for a moment, was not there to make him obey; and in fact the only people present were a deputy and three miners. Unable to see properly and frustrated 
by the delay caused by the dim, flickering light from his lamp, Zachary must have been foolish enough to turn it up. Strict orders had been given not to do so: firedamp had been detected, and huge 
pockets of gas had been building up in the narrow, unventilated shafts. Suddenly there was a thunderous explosion, and a jet of flame shot out of the shaft like the flash from a gun loaded with grapeshot. 
Everything ignited, and from one end to the other each shaft caught fire like a trail of gunpowder. The sudden torrent of flame engulfed the deputy and the three miners, travelled up the main pit-shaft, 
and erupted into the open air, spewing out rock and broken timber. The onlookers fled, and La Maheude leaped to her feet, clutching a terrified Estelle to her chest. 

When Négrel and the other men returned, they were filled with unspeakable rage. They stamped their feet on the earth as if it were some wicked stepmother who had gratuitously slaughtered her 
children in an act of cruel, mindless whimsy. You did what you could as best you could, you rushed to the rescue of your comrades, and then you lost even more men! After three long, exhausting and 
dangerous hours they finally managed to reach the rescue shafts, and then they had the gruesome task of bringing the victims up to the surface. Neither the deputy nor the three men were dead but 
they were covered in terrible burns and giving off a smell of roast meat; having inhaled the burning air, they had suffered further burns all the way down their throats. They kept screaming and begging 
to be put out of their misery. One of the three miners was the man who, during the strike, had demolished the pump at Gaston-Marie with that final blow of his pick; the other two still had the scars on 
their hands where their fingers had been cut or rubbed raw from throwing bricks at the soldiers. As they were carried past, the crowd of onlookers, each of them white-faced and trembling with shock, 
bared their heads. 

La Maheude stood waiting. Eventually Zachary’s body appeared. His clothes had been burned away and the body reduced to an unrecognizable, charred lump. The head was missing, blown to bits by 
the explosion. After his ghastly remains had been placed on a stretcher, La Maheude followed them mechanically, her eyes blazing, without a tear. Holding the sleeping Estelle in her arms, she cut a 
tragic figure as she left the scene, with her loose hair blowing in the wind. Back in the village Philoméne received the news in stunned silence but soon found relief in floods of tears. La Maheude, on 
the other hand, had immediately turned round and gone back to Réquillart: the mother had brought home her son and was now returning to wait for her daughter. 

Another three days went by. The rescue work had resumed, despite the appallingly difficult conditions. Fortunately the new shafts had not collapsed in the firedamp explosion but they were thick with 
hot, foul air and more ventilators had to be installed. The hewers relieved each other every twenty minutes. And on they went, with only two metres remaining between them and their comrades. But 
now they worked with a heavy heart, and if they struck hard into the coal, it was only by way of revenge; for the tapping had stopped, and its bright little tune was no longer to be heard. This was the 
twelfth day of the rescue work and the fifteenth since the disaster; and that morning a deathly silence had fallen. 

This latest accident had revived the interest of people in Montsou, and so many bourgeois were enthusiastically arranging excursions to the mine that the Grégoires decided to follow the fashion. They 
wanted to make a party of it, and so it was agreed that they would drive to Le Voreux in their carriage while Mrs Hennebeau would bring Lucy and Jeanne along in hers. Deneulin would show them how 
his repair work was progressing, and then they would come back via Réquillart, where Négrel would be able to tell them how far the rescue shafts had got and whether he thought there was still hope. 
And then they would all have dinner together that evening. 

At three o'clock, when the Grégoires and their daughter Cécile stepped down from their carriage at the ruined pit, they found Mrs Hennebeau already there, dressed in navy blue and carrying a parasol 
to protect herself from the pale February sun. The sky was perfectly clear, and there was a spring-like warmth in the air. Mr. Hennebeau happened to be there also, with Deneulin; and she was listening 
with a rather absent air as the latter told her about everything that had been done to mend the breach in the canal. Jeanne, who always had her sketchbook with her, had begun to draw, captivated by 
the violent beauty of the scene; while Lucie, sitting beside her on a wrecked railway wagon, was in similar ecstasies and finding it all ‘thrilling’. The dyke, as yet unfinished, was still leaking in many 
places, and foaming water was tumbling into the enormous cavity of the flooded mine. Nevertheless the crater was gradually emptying, and as the water-level dropped, so it uncovered the terrible mess 
beneath. On this beautiful day, under the soft blue of the sky, it looked like a cesspit, the remains of a ruined city that had sunk into the mire. 

‘So much fuss just to see this?’ exclaimed a disappointed Mr. Grégoire. 

Cécile, quite pink with health and enjoying the pure fresh air, was laughing and joking but Mrs Hennebeau grimaced with distaste and muttered: 

‘It's not a very pretty sight, | must say.’ 

The two engineers began to laugh. They tried to make it interesting for the visitors by taking them round everywhere and explaining how the pumps operated and how the pile-driver did its work. But 
the ladies were starting to fret. It gave them goose-pimples when they leamed that the pumps would need to keep going for years, perhaps six or seven, before the pit-shaft was rebuilt and all the water 
had been drained from the mine. No, they would rather think about something else, an upsetting scene like this only gave you bad dreams. 

‘Let's go,’ said Mrs Hennebeau, making for her carriage. 

Jeanne and Lucy protested. What! So soon! The drawing wasn't finished yet! They wanted to stay, their father could bring them on for dinner that evening. And so only Mr. Hennebeau climbed into the 
carriage beside his wife, for he too wished to talk to Négrel. 

‘Very well, you go on ahead,’ said Mr. Grégoire. ‘We'll catch you up. We have a little visit to make in the village. No more than five minutes ...Off you go. We'll reach Réquillart by the time you do.’ 

He climbed in after Mrs Grégoire and Cécile; and while the other carriage sped off along the canal, theirs slowly made its way up the hill. 

Their excursion was to include an act of charity. Zachary’s death had filled them with pity for the tragic Maheu family, whom everyone was talking about. They didn’t feel sorrow for the father, that 
scoundrel of a man who killed soldiers and who had had to be shot dead like a wolf. But they were touched by the mother, that poor woman who’d lost her son when she'd only just lost her husband, 
and when her daughter might even now be lying dead beneath the ground. Moreover there was some talk of an ailing grandfather, and a boy crippled in a rock-fall, and a little girl who had died of 
hunger during the strike. So, while this family had partly deserved its misfortunes, because of its hateful attitude, the Grégoires had nevertheless decided to demonstrate the broad-mindedness of their 
charity and their wish to forgive and forget by bringing alms to them in person. Two carefully wrapped parcels were stowed under a seat in the carriage. 

An old woman directed the coachman to the Maheus’ house, number sixteen in the second block. But when the Grégoires alighted with their parcels and knocked, there was no answer. They eventually 
resorted to banging on the door with their fists but still there was no response. The house echoed mournfully, like some cold, dark place that has been emptied by death and then abandoned for a long 
time. 

‘There’s nobody there,’ Cécile said disappointedly. ‘How tiresome! What are we going to do with all these things?’ 

Suddenly the door of the adjoining house opened, and La Levaque appeared. 

‘Oh, Sir! Madam! | do beg your pardon! Please forgive me, Miss! ...It must be my neighbour you want. She’s not in. She’s at Réquillart...’ 

She poured out the whole story and kept saying how people had to help each other and how she was looking after Lenore and Henri so that their mother could go and wait down at the mine. She had 
spotted the parcels and began to talk about her poor daughter who'd been widowed, expatiating on her own poverty with a covetous gleam in her eye. Then she mumbled hesitantly: 

‘I've got the key. If Sir and Madam really want ... The grandfather's in.’ 

The Grégoires looked at her in astonishment. The grandfather was in! But nobody was answering. Was he asleep, then? But when La Levaque finally opened the door, the spectacle which greeted 
their eyes brought them up short. 

There was Bonnemort, alone, sitting on a chair in front of the empty grate and staring into space. Around him the room looked bigger now, devoid of the cheering presence of the cuckoo clock and the 
varnished pine furniture; all that remained, hanging against the crude green walls, were the portraits of the Emperor and Empress, their pink lips smiling down with an official air of benevolence. The 
old man did not move, nor did his eyelids blink at the sudden light from the doorway; rather he sat with an imbecilic air as if he had not even seen all these people come in. At his feet lay his plate of 
ash, like a litter-tray set down for a cat. 

‘You mustn't mind his manners,’ La Levaque said obligingly. ‘Appears he’s a bit cracked in the head. He’s not said a word for the past fortnight.’ 

But Bonnemort began to shake as a rasping sound seemed to rise up from the depths of his stomach, and he spat a thick, black gob of phlegm into the plate. The ash was saturated, a black sludge 
where he had heaved up all the coal-dust that had ever passed down his throat. Again he was still. He never moved now, except every once in a while like this to spit. 

Unnerved and physically disgusted, the Grégoires attempted nevertheless to find a few friendly and encouraging words to say. 

‘So, my good man,’ said Papa. ‘Got a bit of a cold, have you?’ 

Bonnemort continued to stare straight ahead of him at the wall, and again there was a heavy silence. 

‘They ought to make you a cup of tea,’ said Mamma. 

He just sat there not saying a word. 

‘But wait, Papa,’ Cécile said softly. ‘People did say he was ill. We ought to have realised...’ 

She stopped, thoroughly embarrassed. Having set a dish of stew and two bottles of wine down on the table, she was untying the second parcel and lifting out an enormous pair of shoes. This was the 
gift they had intended for the grandfather; and, holding a shoe in each hand, she stared in dismay at the swollen feet of this man who would never walk again. 

‘A bit late, eh, old chap?’ Mr. Grégoire went on, trying to ease the situation. ‘Not to worry. They'll always come in useful somehow.’ 

Bonnemort heard nothing and said nothing, and his face wore a terrifying expression of cold, hard stone. 

Cécile then gingerly put the shoes down beside the wall. But despite her best efforts the hobnails clattered on the floor; and the enormous shoes sat there looking completely out of place in the room 
‘Oh, don’t wait for him to say “thank you”!’ cried La Levaque, who had shot a glance of deepest envy at the shoes. ‘You might as well give a pair of spectacles to a duck. Begging your pardon!’ 

And on she went, trying to lure the Grégoires into her own house in the hope of touching their hearts with its prospect. Eventually she thought of a pretext and began to sing the praises of Henri and 
Lenore, saying what nice, sweet children they were, and how intelligent too, and how they replied like little angels whenever anyone asked them a question. They would be able to tell Sir and Madam 
anything they wished to know. 

‘Do you want to come next door for a moment, my dear?’ Mr. Grégoire asked Cécile, glad of the chance to leave. 

‘Yes, I'll be along presently.’ 

Cécile remained alone with Bonnemort. She had stayed behind out of trembling fascination because she thought she recognized the old man. But where had she seen this pale, square, coal-stained 
face before? Suddenly she remembered. She saw herself once more surrounded by a screaming crowd of people and felt the cold hands closing round her neck. Yes, it was him, it was the same man, 
and she looked down at the hands resting on his knees, the hands of someone who had spent his entire working life squatting on his knees and whose whole strength was in his wrists, wrists that were 
still firm and strong despite his age. Bonnemort had been showing gradual signs of coming back to life, and he now noticed Cécile and began to examine her with his usual gaping expression. His 
cheeks flushed, and a nervous tic began to pull at his mouth, from which dribbled a thin trickle of black saliva. They faced each other, as though irresistibly drawn together, she in her bloom, plump and 
fresh-cheeked from the long hours of idleness and the sated well-being of her sort, he swollen with liquid and as pitifully hideous as some broken-down animal, just one in a long line of men destroyed 
by a hundred years of hunger and toil. 

Ten minutes later, the Grégoires, surprised not to see Cécile, went back to the Maheus’ house, where they let out a terrible scream. Their daughter was lying on the floor, blue in the face, having been 
strangled. On her neck were red marks that looked as though they had been left by some giant's fist. Bonnemort, having staggered forward on his paralysed legs, had collapsed beside her, unable to 
get up again. His fingers were still bent, and he was staring up at them with bulging, imbecilic eyes. He had broken his dish when he fell, spilling the ash, and the black sludge of his phlegm had splashed 
across the room. But the huge pair of shoes was still sitting there lined up against the wall, untouched. 

It never proved possible to establish exactly what had happened. Why had Cécile gone so close to him? How had Bonne-mort, riveted to his chair, been able to grab her by the throat? Clearly, once 
he had got hold of her, he must have gripped her tight for all he was worth and not let go, toppling over on to the ground with her and stifling her screams until she breathed her last. For not a single 
sound or cry had been heard through the thin partition separating the two houses. He must have had a sudden fit of madness, an inexplicable urge to murder at the sight of this young girl’s white neck. 
Such savagery was astonishing on the part of this sick old man who had always been very much the stout fellow following orders like some obedient animal, and never one for the new ideas. What 
deep sense of grievance, unknown to himself, had slowly festered inside him and risen thus from his gut to his skull? The horror of it was such that people decided he must have acted unconsciously, 
that it was the crime of an idiot. 

Meanwhile the Grégoires were down on their knees, sobbing and choking with grief. Their beloved little girl, this daughter they had wanted for so long and then showered with all their riches, whose 
bedroom they would creep into to make sure she was asleep, who could never be well enough fed, who was never plump enough! Their life was in ruins, for what was the point of living now that they 
would have to live without her? 

La Levaque was screaming wildly: 

‘Oh God, what's the old bugger gone and done? Who would ever have thought such a thing? ...And La Maheude won't be back till evening. Perhaps | should run and fetch her.’ 


Overwhelmed by their suffering, the Grégoires made no reply. 
‘It would be best, wouldn't it? ...!'ll go now.’ 
But as she was leaving she caught sight of the shoes. The whole village was in uproar, and a crowd was already forming outside. Somebody might steal them. And anyway there were no men left in 
the Maheu household to wear them. She quietly removed them. They must be just Bouteloup’s size. 
At Réquillart the Hennebeaus waited a long time for the Grégoires, talking to Négrel. He had come up from the mine and was giving them details: they hoped to break through to the trapped miners 
that evening but they'd only be bringing out bodies, it was still as silent as the grave down there. La Maheude was sitting behind the engineer on the beam, listening ashen-faced, when La Levaque 
arrived to tell her about the old man’s remarkable exploit. Her only reaction was a gesture of impatient annoyance. Nevertheless she followed her. 
Mme Hennebeau was on the verge of fainting. How perfectly dreadful! That poor little Cécile, who had been so cheerful all day and so full of life but one hour earlier. Hennebeau had to usher her into 
old Mouque’s shack for a moment. There, with fumbling hands, he loosened her stays, and his head spun with the scent of musk that rose from her open corset. And while she tearfully embraced 
Négrel, himself appalled by this death which had put an end to his marriage plans, her husband watched them grieving together and felt relieved. This tragedy solved everything, for he would rather 
keep his nephew than fear that the coachman might be next. 
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At the bottom of the pit-shaft the wretched people who had been left behind were screaming with terror. The water had now risen to waist-level. The noise of the torrent was deafening, and with the 
final collapse of the tubbing it seemed as though the end of the world had come; but the greatest horror was the whinnying of the horses shut up in the stable, the terrible, unforgettable death-cry of 
animals being slaughtered. Mouque had let go of Battle. The old horse stood there trembling, staring wide-eyed at the rising flood. The pit-bottom was filling up rapidly, and they could see the greenish 
water spreading wider and wider in the red glow cast by the three lamps still burning up near the ceiling. Suddenly, as he began to feel the icy water through his coat, Battle took off at a furious gallop 
and disappeared down one of the haulage roads. A rout ensued, as everyone tried to follow the horse. ‘We've bloody had it here!’ shouted Mouque. ‘We'll have to try Réquillart.’ 
Now they were all swept along by the one idea that they might be able to get out through the adjoining disused mine if they reached it before being cut off. The twenty of them scurried along in single 
file, holding their lamps up high so that the water wouldn't put them out. Fortunately the roadway sloped imperceptibly uphill, and they continued forward for two hundred metres against the flow of the 
current without the water-level gaining on them. Dormant superstitions sprang newly to life in their frightened souls, and they called upon the earth for mercy, this earth that was taking its revenge by 
spouting blood because somebody had severed one of its arteries. One old man was muttering long-forgotten prayers and crossing his fingers to calm the evil spirits of the mine. But at the first 
crossroads an argument broke out. The stableman wanted to go left, while others swore that they would save time if they went right. A minute was lost. ‘You can all bloody die here if you want!’ Chaval 
shouted savagely. ‘I’m going this way.’ 
He headed off right, and two comrades followed him. The others continued to run after old Mouque, who had grown up in the Réquillart mine. But he, too, was unsure and didn’t know which direction 
to take. They were all losing their heads and even the older ones could no longer recognize the roads that seemed to have twisted themselves into an inextricable knot before their very eyes. At each 
fork they came to, further uncertainty stopped them in their tracks, and yet they had to choose one way or the other. Etienne was running along at the back, slowed down by Catherine, who was 
paralysed with fear and exhaustion. He would have gone right, with Chaval, because he thought that that was the proper direction; but he had let him go, even if it meant never getting out of the mine. 
In any case the rout had continued, and other comrades had gone their own way, so that now there were only seven of them behind old Mouque. ‘Put your arms round my neck and I'll carry you,’ 
Etienne told Catherine, seeing her falter. ‘No, leave me be,’ she muttered. ‘I can’t go on. I'd rather die here and now.’ 
They had fallen fifty metres behind, and he was just picking her up, despite her resistance, when they suddenly found the way ahead blocked: an enormous slab of rock had collapsed in front of them 
and cut them off from the others. The floodwater was already seeping through the earth, causing subsidence everywhere. They had to retrace their steps, and soon they lost all sense of direction. This 
was it, there was no chance now of getting out through Réquillart. Their only hope was to reach the upper coal-faces, where somebody might come and rescue them if the floodwater fell. Eventually 
Etienne recognized the Guillaume seam. ‘Right,’ he said. ‘l know where we are. Christ Almighty, we were on the right track before! But that’s no bloody good to us now! ... Look, let’s go straight on and 
then we'll climb up through the chimney.’ 
The water was lapping against their chests, and progress was very slow. As long as they had light, they would still have hope; and so they put out one of the lamps, to save on oil, intending to pour it 
into the other lamp later. They had just reached the chimney when a noise behind them made them turn round. Was it other comrades who had been forced back this way after being blocked like them? 
There was a kind of snorting sound in the distance and, inexplicably, a storm seemed to be approaching and churning the water into foam. Then they screamed when a massive white shape loomed 
out of the darkness. It was trying to reach them but the roof props were too close together and it was jammed. 
It was Battle. After leaving the loading area he had been galloping along the dark roadways in a state of panic. He seemed to know his way round this underground city which had been his home for 
the past eleven years; and he could see perfectly clearly in the never-ending blackness that had been his life. On and on he galloped, ducking his head and picking up his feet, racing along the earth's 
narrow entrails and filling them with his own large body. Turning after turning came and went, paths would fork but he never once hesitated. Where was he heading? Towards some yonder horizon 
perhaps, towards his vision of younger days, the mill where he was born on the banks of the Scarpe, and a distant memory of the sun burning up above like a lamp. He wanted to live, and his animal 
memories were stirring; he longed to breathe the air of the plains once more, and it drove him on, on towards the hole in the ground that would lead out into the light beneath a warm sky. And all his 
old docility was swept away by a new spirit of rebellion against a pit that had first taken away his sight and now sought to kill him. The water was pursuing him, whipping his flanks and nagging at his 
quarters. But the further he went the narrower the roadways became, as the roof became lower and the sides began to bulge inwards. But he galloped on none the less, grazing against the walls and 
leaving tatters of flesh on the timber props. It was as though the mine were pressing in on him from every side, trying to capture him and crush the life out of him. 
As he came nearer, Etienne and Catherine watched the rocks seize him in a stranglehold. The horse stumbled, breaking both forelegs. With one last effort he dragged himself forward for a few metres 
but his haunches were wedged and he could not get through; he was trapped, caught in a noose by the earth itself. Blood was pouring from his head as he stretched out his neck and searched with 
wide, glazed eyes for some other way through the rock. The water was rapidly covering him, and he began to whinny with the same long, agonized cry that the other horses had given when they died 
in the stable. It was an appalling death as the old animal lay there in the depths of the earth, wedged tight, his bones broken, fighting for his life far from the light of day. His cry of distress went on and 
on, and even when the water washed over his mane it continued, only more rasping as he stretched his mouth wide, up into the air. There was one last, muffled snort, like the gurgle from a filling barrel. 
Then a deep silence fell. 
‘Oh, my God! Take me away!’ sobbed Catherine. ‘Oh, my God! I’m so frightened, | don’t want to die ... Take me away! Take me away!’ 
She had seen death. The collapse of the shaft, the flooding of the mine, none of it had had the immediate horror of Battle’s dying screams. And she could still hear them: her ears rang, her whole body 
shook with them. 
‘Take me away! Take me away!’ 
Etienne had grabbed her and was dragging her away. It was high time in any case: as they began to climb the chimney, the water was already up to their shoulders. He had to help her, for she no 
longer had the strength to hold on to the timbering. Three times he thought he’d lost her and that she was about to fall back into the deep sea of water whose rising tide was still growling at their heels. 
However, they were able to rest for a few minutes when they reached the first level that was still clear. But the water soon appeared again, and they had to hoist themselves up once more. And they 
went on climbing for hours as the floodwater pursued them from one level to the next and forced them ever upwards. At the sixth level there was a moment's respite of hope and elation when it seemed 
as though the water had stopped rising. But then it rose again even more quickly than before, and they had to climb up to the seventh level, and then the eighth. There was only one more left, and 
when they reached it, they anxiously watched each centimetre of the water's progress. What if it didn’t stop? Were they going to die like the old horse, crushed against the roof with their lungs full of 
water? 
Rock-falls could be heard all the time. The whole mine had been profoundly disturbed, and its frail intestines were bursting under the pressure of the enormous quantity of water it had imbibed. The air 
was being pushed back to the end of each roadway, where it accumulated in compressed pockets and then exploded with tremendous force, splitting the rock and convulsing its formations. It was the 
terrifying noise of subterranean cataclysm, a reminder of the ancient battles between earth and water when great floods turned the land inside out and buried mountains beneath the plains. 
Catherine, shaken and dazed by this continual collapse, pressed her hands together and kept burbling the same words over and over again: 
‘| don’t want to die ...1 don’t want to die...’ 
To reassure her, Etienne swore that the water was no longer rising. They had been running away from it for six hours now, somebody was bound to come and rescue them. Six hours was a pure guess, 
for neither of them had any real idea what time it was. In fact a whole day had passed while they were clambering up through the Guillaume seam. 
Soaked to the skin, their teeth chattering, they tried to make themselves comfortable. Catherine took off her clothes, without embarrassment, in order to wring the water out of them; then she put her 
trousers and jacket back on, and they dried on her body. She was barefoot, and Etienne made her put on his clogs. They could settle down to wait now, and they lowered the wick on the lamp till it 
gave off no more than the faint gleam of a night-light. But their stomachs were racked by cramps, and they both realised that they were dying of hunger. Until that moment they had been quite oblivious 
to how they felt. When disaster had struck, they had not yet eaten their lunch, and now they had just found their sandwiches, soaking wet and turned to sops. Catherine had to get cross with Etienne 
before he would take his share. As soon as she had eaten, she fell asleep with exhaustion on the cold ground. Etienne, tormentedly unable to sleep, sat watching over her, his head in his hands, staring 
into space. 
How many hours went by like this? He could not have said. But what he did know was that there in front of him, at the mouth of the chimney, he could see the black water moving, like a beast arching 
its back higher and higher to reach them. At first, it was just a thin trickle, like a writhing snake straightening out; then it grew into the swarming, crawling spine of an animal; and then it caught up with 
them, wetting Catherine’s feet as she slept. He was anxious not to wake her. It would surely be cruel to rouse her from her rest and from her blissful unawareness, perhaps even from pleasant dreams 
of fresh air and life in the sunshine. And anyway, where could they go now? He thought for a while, and then he remembered that the top of the incline serving this part of the seam connected with the 
foot of the incline serving the level above. It was a way out. He let her sleep on for as long as possible, watching the water rise and waiting till it chased them on. Eventually he lifted her gently, and she 
gave a great shudder: 
‘Oh, my God! So it’s true! ...It hasn't stopped. Oh, my God!’ She had remembered where she was, and she screamed to find death so close. 
‘No, no, it’s all right,’ he said softly. ‘There’s a way through. | promise you.’ 
In order to reach the incline they had to walk bent over double and so once more found themselves up to their shoulders in water. Another climb began, a more dangerous one this time, up through a 
cavity a hundred metres long entirely lined with timber. They began by trying to pull on the cable so as to lodge one tub securely at the bottom, because if the other were to come down as they were 
climbing up, it would crush them to death. But nothing would move, something must be in the way and preventing the mechanism from working properly. They decided to risk it. Not daring to hold on 
to the cable that was in their way, they scrabbled up the smooth wood, tearing their nails as they went. Etienne followed behind Catherine, stopping her with his head when she slid back, her hands 
bleeding. Suddenly they found themselves up against some fractured beams which were blocking the incline. The earth had shifted, and the rubble was preventing them from going any higher. 
Fortunately there was a doorway there that led out into a road. 
Ahead of them they were astonished to see the glow of a lamp. A man was angrily shouting at them: 
‘More bloody fools with the same bright idea as me!’ 
They recognized Chaval, who had found himself cut off by the same rock-fall that had filled the incline with rubble; the two comrades who had gone with him had been killed on the way, their skulls 
smashed open by the rock. Though he had injured his elbow, Chaval had had the courage to crawl back to them to retrieve their lamps and to search them for their sandwiches, to which he helped 
himself. As he was making his escape, one last collapse behind him had blocked off the roadway. 
His first thought was to promise himself that he wasn’t going to share his provisions with these people who had suddenly appeared from nowhere. He would sooner kill them! Then he in his turn realised 
who it was, and as his anger subsided, he began to laugh with malicious glee: 
‘Ah, it's you, Catherine! It’s all ended in tears, and now you want to come back to your old man! Good! Good! Well, we'll have ourselves a little party then.’ 
He pretended not to notice Etienne. The latter, shocked by this chance encounter, had immediately put a protective arm round Catherine as she huddled closer to him. Nevertheless there was no way 
round the situation, and so, as if he and his comrade had parted on the friendliest terms an hour ago, he simply asked him: 
‘Have you tried the far end? Can't we get out through the coal-faces?’ 
‘Oh yeah, why not? They've collapsed, too, so we're blocked on both sides. We might as well be in a bloody mousetrap ...But if you’re good at diving, you can always go back down the incline the way 
you came.’ 


Sure enough, the water was still rising: they could hear it lapping. Their means of retreat had already been cut off. And he was right, it was like a mousetrap, a section of roadway blocked at both ends 
by massive rock-falls. There was no way out. The three of them were immured. 

‘So you'll stay?’ Chaval asked in mock-cheerful fashion. ‘Well, you couldn't have made a better decision. And if you don’t bother me, | shan’t bother you. There’s plenty of room in here for two men 
...And then we'll soon see who dies first. Unless somebody comes to rescue us, of course but that doesn’t seem very likely.’ 

Etienne went on: 

‘What about tapping? Maybe someone might hear us.’ 

‘I'm fed up tapping ...Here! You have a go yourself with this stone.’ 

Etienne took the piece of sandstone that Chaval had already half worn away and went to the coal-seam at the far end and beat out the miners’ tattoo, that long sequence of taps with which miners 
signal their whereabouts whenever they are in danger. Then he put his ear to the rock and listened. He kept at it, tapping it out twenty times or more. There was no response. 

During this time Chaval had been coolly affecting to set up home. First, he lined his three lamps up against the wall; only one of them was lit, the others were for later. Then he set his two remaining 
sandwiches down on a piece of timbering. It was his dresser; he could last two days on that little lot if he was careful. He turned round and said: 

‘Halfs for you, you know, Catherine. If the hunger gets too much for you.’ 

She said nothing. For her it was the final straw to find herself caught once more between these two men. And so their appalling new life began. Seated on the ground a few metres apart, neither Chaval 
nor Etienne would open his mouth. After a comment from the former, the latter extinguished his lamp; the extra light was a pointless luxury. Then they fell silent again. Catherine had lain down beside 
Etienne, worried by the looks that her former lover kept giving her. The hours went by: they could hear the gentle murmur of the water as it continued to rise, while heavy thuds and distant reverberations 
bore witness to the final disintegration of the mine. When the lamp ran out of oil and they had to open another one to light it, the fear of firedamp gave them momentary pause; but they would rather 
have been blown up there and then than survive in darkness; and nothing did blow up, there was no firedamp. They lay down again, and the hours began to tick by once more. A sound disturbed 
Etienne and Catherine, who raised their heads to look. Chaval had decided to eat: he had cut himself half a slice of buttered bread and was chewing it slowly so as not to be tempted to swallow it whole. 
Tormented by hunger, they watched him. ‘Sure you won't have some?’ he asked Catherine with a provocative air. ‘You're wrong not to.’ 

She had lowered her eyes, fearful that she might yield to temptation as cramp gripped her stomach so hard that it brought tears to her eyes. But she knew what he was asking. Already that morning 
she had felt his breath on her neck; seeing her in the other man’s company had rekindled his former desire for her. She knew that blazing look in his eye as he appealed to her to join him, the same 
blazing look she had seen during his fits of jealousy when he would beat her up with his fists and accuse her of doing all manner of unspeakable things with her mother’s lodger. And she didn’t want 
that. She was terrified that if she went back to him she would be setting the two men at each other's throats, here in this narrow cave where they were facing death. My God! Could they not at least all 
breathe their last together as friends! 

Etienne would rather have died of starvation than ask Chaval for a mouthful of bread. The silence grew heavier, and another stretch of etemity seemed to go by as the minutes slowly passed, the next 
one no different from the last, each without hope. They had now been shut up together for a day. The second lamp was burning low, and they lit the third. Chaval started on the other slice of bread and 
grunted: ‘Come here, you fool.’ 

Catherine shuddered. Etienne had turned away to leave her free to go. But when she didn’t move, he whispered to her softly: ‘Go on, love.’ 

The tears that she had been holding back now poured down her cheeks. She cried for a long time, neither having the strength to get up nor knowing whether or not she was hungry but aching her 
whole body through. Etienne had got up and was pacing up and down, vainly tapping out the miners’ tattoo and infuriated at having to spend the last remaining vestiges of his life down here, cheek by 
jowl with a rival he detested. There wasn’t even enough room for them to die apart! Ten paces only, and then he had to turn round and there he was tripping over him again! And then there was the 
poor girl. Here they were fighting over her underneath the bloody ground! She would belong to whoever survived the other, and if he himself went first, Chaval would steal her from him once again. 
Time dragged by as hour followed hour, and the revolting consequences of their life at close quarters grew worse, with their foul breath and the stench of bodily needs satisfied in full view of each other. 
Twice Etienne lunged at the rock as though to cleave it asunder with his own bare fists. Another day was drawing to a close, and Chaval had sat down next to Catherine to share his last half-slice of 
bread with her. She was painfully chewing each mouthful, and he was making her pay for each one with a caress, determined in his jealousy to have her once more, and in the other man’s presence. 
Past caring, she let him do as he pleased. But when he tried to take her, she protested. ‘Get off. You're crushing me.’ 

Etienne was shaking, having pressed his forehead against the timbering in order not to see. He leaped towards them in a fury. ‘Leave her alone, for Christ’s sake!’ 

‘It's none of your business,’ said Chaval. ‘She’s my woman. | can do what | bloody like with her!’ 

He grabbed hold of her again and held her tight in his arms, out of bravado, crushing his red moustache against her mouth: ‘Leave us in peace, will you! Why don’t you bugger off over there for a while.’ 
But Etienne shouted, white-lipped, ‘If you don’t leave her alone, so help me I'll throttle you.’ 

Chaval was on his feet in a flash, realising from the piercing tone in Etienne’s voice that he meant to have the matter out once and for all. Death seemed to be a long time coming: one of them would 
have to make way for the other here and now. It was their old enmity showing its face again, down beneath the earth where soon they would both be laid to rest; and yet there was so little room to 
move that they couldn’t even brandish their fists without grazing them on the rock. 

‘You'd better watch out,’ growled Chaval. ‘This time I’m going to have you.’ 

At that, Etienne went mad. His eyes clouded over with a red mist, and his throat bulged as the blood rushed to his head. He was seized with the need to kill, an irresistible, physical need like a tickle of 
phlegm in the throat that brings on a violent, unstoppable fit of coughing. It rose up and burst forth, beyond his power to control it, under the impulse of the hereditary flaw within him. He grabbed hold 
of a lump of shale in the wall, loosened it and tore it free. It was large and heavy. Using both hands and with superhuman strength, he brought it crashing down on Chaval’s skull. He did not even have 
time to jump back. He fell where he was, his face smashed, his skull split open. His brains had spattered against the roof, and a jet of purple was pouring from the wound like water spurting from a 
spring. A pool formed immediately, reflecting the hazy star of the lamp. Dark shadow filled the walled cave, and the body on the ground looked like the black hump of a pile of coal. Etienne leaned over 
him, wide-eyed, and stared. So it was done, he had killed. The memory of all his past struggles came confusedly to his mind, memories of his long, futile battle against the poison that lay dormant in 
every sinew of his body, the alcohol which had slowly accumulated over the generations in his family’s blood. And yet if he was drunk now, it could only be on hunger: his parents’ alcoholism had 
sufficed at one remove. His hair stood on end at the horror of this murder and, though all his upbringing was against it, his heart was racing with joy, the sheer animal joy of a sated appetite. And then 
he felt an upsurge of pride, the pride of the fittest. He had suddenly remembered the young soldier, his throat slit with a knife, killed by a child. Now he, too, had killed. Catherine had got to her feet, and 
she gave a loud shriek. ‘My God! He’s dead!’ 

‘Are you sorry?’ Etienne asked fiercely. 

She was gasping for breath, at a loss for words. Then she swayed and flung herself into his arms. 

‘Oh, kill me too! Let’s both of us die!’ 

She wrapped her arms round his shoulders and hugged him tight, as he hugged her; and together they hoped that they were about to die. But death was in no hurry, and they loosened their embrace. 
Then, as she hid her eyes, he dragged the poor wretch across the ground and pushed him down the incline, to clear the cramped space they still had to live in. Life would have been impossible with 
that corpse under their feet. But they were horrified to hear the body land with a splash. What? Had the flood filled the hole up already? Then they caught sight of it, overflowing into their roadway. 
And so the struggle began again. They had lit the last lamp, and in its dwindling light they could see the floodwater steadily, stubbornly, rising. It reached their ankles, then their knees. The road sloped 
upwards, so they sought refuge at the far end that gave them a few hours’ respite. But the water caught up with them, and it was soon waist-high. Standing with their backs pressed against the rock, 
they watched it rise and rise. Once it reached their mouths, it would all be over. They had hung the lamp from the roof, where it cast a yellow gleam over the rippled surface of the fast-moving water; 
but as it faded, all they could see was its semicircle of light being gradually eaten away by the darkness that itself seemed to increase as the floodwater rose; and suddenly the darkness engulfed them, 
the lamp had spluttered on its last drop of oil and gone out. They were in total, utter blackness, the blackness of the earth where now they would sleep without ever again opening their eyes to the 
brightness of the sun. 

‘God Almighty!’ Etienne swore softly. 

Catherine huddled against him, as though she had felt the darkness trying to grab her. Quietly she recited the miners’ saying: 

‘Death blows out the lamp.’ 

Yet in the face of this new threat they instinctively fought on, revived by a feverish desire to live. Etienne began furiously to dig into the shale with the hook from the lamp, and Catherine helped with her 
bare nails. They carved out a kind of raised bench, and when they had hoisted themselves on to it, they found themselves sitting with their legs dangling and their backs hunched under the roof. The 
icy water now reached only as far as their heels; but gradually they felt its cold grip on their ankles, and their calves, and their knees, as the flood rose remorselessly, inexorably, higher and higher. 
They had not been able to level the seat out properly, and it was so wet and slimy that they had to hold on tight in order not to slide off. The end had come, for how long could they go on waiting like 
this, exhausted, starving, without food or light, and confined to this niche in the wall where they didn’t even dare move? But it was the darkness they found the hardest to bear, for it prevented them 
from observing the approach of death. There was deep silence. The bloated mine lay perfectly still; and all they could feel beneath them, swelling up from the roadways below, was the rising tide of its 
noiseless sea. 

Hour followed upon black hour, though they could not tell how long it had been for their sense of time was now almost gone. Their torment should have made the minutes drag but instead it made them 
race past. They thought they'd been trapped for only two days and one night whereas in reality they were coming to the end of their third day. They had given up all hope of being saved; nobody knew 
they were there — in any case nobody had the means to reach them — and hunger would finish them off even if the floodwater didn’t. They thought of tapping out the signal one last time but the stone 
was under the water. In any case, who would hear them? 

Catherine had leaned her aching head against the coal-seam in weary resignation when suddenly she gave a start: 

‘Listen,’ she said. 

At first Etienne thought she meant the faint sound of the rising water. So he lied, hoping to comfort her: 

‘It's only me. | was moving my legs.’ 

‘No, no, not that! ...Further away. Listen.’ 

And she pressed her ear to the coal. He realised what she meant and did the same. They held their breath and waited for some seconds. Then, far away, very faintly, they heard three carefully spaced 
taps. But they still couldn’t believe it; perhaps their ears were making the noise, perhaps it was the rock shifting. And they didn’t know what they could use to answer with. 

Etienne had an idea. 

‘You've still got the clogs. Take them off and use the heels.’ 

She tapped out the miners’ signal; they listened, and once again, far away, they made out the sound of three taps. Twenty times they did it, and twenty times the reply came. They were crying and 
hugging each other, nearly falling off as they did so. The comrades were there at last, they were on their way. All memory of their anguished waiting and of the fury they had felt when their earlier 
tapping had gone unanswered was swept away in an outpouring of joy and love, as if all the rescuers had to do now was to open up the rock with their little fingers and set them free. 

‘How about that!’ she exclaimed happily. ‘Lucky | leaned my head when | did!’ 

‘That's some hearing you've got!’ he replied. ‘I didn’t hear a thing.’ 

From then on they took it in turns so that one of them was always listening and ready to reply to the slightest signal. Soon they could hear the sound of picks: they must be beginning to cut a way 
through to them, they must be sinking a new shaft. Not a sound escaped them. But their elation subsided. Try as they might to put on a brave face for each other, they were beginning to lose hope 
again. At first they had discussed the situation endlessly: it was clear the men were coming from Réquillart, they were digging down through the seam, perhaps they were making three shafts, because 
there were always three men digging. But then they began to talk less and eventually relapsed into silence when they considered the enormous mass of rock separating them from the comrades. They 
pursued their thoughts in silence, calculating the days upon days it would take someone to bore through so much rock. The men would never reach them in time, they could both have died twenty times 
over by then. Not daring to say anything to each other as their own anguish increased, they gloomily answered the calls by drumming out their signal with the clogs, not in hope but out of an instinctive 
need to let people know that they were still alive. 

Another day passed, and then another. They had now been down there for six days. The water, having reached their knees, was neither rising nor falling; and their legs felt as though they were 
dissolving in its icy bath. They could lift them out for an hour or so but it was so uncomfortable sitting in this position that they suffered terrible cramp and were forced to put them back. Every ten minutes 
they had to wriggle their bottoms back up the slippery rock. Jagged fragments of coal dug into their backs, and they had a permanent sharp pain at the tops of their spines from bowing their heads all 


the time to avoid the rock above. The atmosphere was becoming more and more suffocating, since the water had compressed the air into the sort of bubble they were sitting in. The sound of their 
voices, muffled therefore, seemed to come from a long way away. Their ears started buzzing with strange noises: they would hear bells ringing madly or what sounded like a herd of animals galloping 
through an endless hailstorm. 
At first Catherine suffered horribly from the lack of food. She would press her poor clenched fists to her throat, and her breath came in long, wheezing, ear-splitting moans as if her stomach were being 
removed by forceps. Etienne, racked by the same torture, was groping round desperately in the dark when, right next to him, his fingers came on a piece of half-rotten timber that he broke up with his 
nails. He gave Catherine a handful that she devoured greedily. For two days they lived off this mouldy piece of wood; they ate the whole thing and were in despair when they finished it, scratching away 
till their fingers were raw in the attempt to start on other bits of wood that were still sound and whose fibres refused to give. Their torment grew worse, and they were furious to find that they couldn't eat 
the material of their clothes. Etienne’s leather belt brought a modicum of relief: he bit off little pieces for her that she chewed to a pulp and tried her hardest to swallow. It gave their jaws something to 
do while affording them the illusion of eating. Then, when the belt was finished, they started to chew their clothes again, sucking them for hours on end. 
But soon these violent cramps passed, and their hunger was no more than a dull pain deep inside them, the sensation that their strength was slowly and gradually ebbing out of them. They would no 
doubt have died already if they had not had as much water as they wanted. They had only to bend over and drink from their cupped hands; and they did so continually, for they had such a burning thirst 
that even all this water could not quench it. 
On the seventh day Catherine was leaning forward to drink when her hand knocked against something floating in front of her. 
‘Here, what's this?’ 
Etienne felt around in the darkness. 
‘| don’t know. It seems to be the cover of a ventilation door.’ She drank the water but as she was taking a second mouthful, the object touched her hand again. And she gave a terrible shriek: 
‘Oh, my God! It's him!’ 
‘Who? 
‘Him. You know. | could feel his moustache.’ 
It was Chaval’s body that had floated up the incline towards them on the rising water. Etienne stretched out his arm and felt the moustache and the crushed nose; and he shuddered with revulsion and 
fear. Catherine suddenly felt terribly sick and spat out the rest of the water. It was as though she’d just been drinking blood, as though the deep pool in front of her was actually a pool of this man’s 
blood. 
‘Hold on,’ Etienne stammered, ‘I'll soon get rid of him.’ 
He pushed the body away with his foot. But soon they could feel it bumping against their legs again. 
‘For Christ's sake, go away!’ 
But after a third attempt Etienne had to let it be. Some current must be bringing it back all the time. Chaval was refusing to leave; he wanted to be with them, to be right up close to them. He was a 
gruesome companion, and his presence made the air even fouler. All through that day they went without water, resisting the need and believing they would rather die than drink it, and only on the 
following day did the pain finally change their minds: they would push the body away each time they took a mouthful but drink they did. They might as well not have bothered smashing his skull in if he 
was now going to come between them again, as stubbornly jealous as ever. Even though he was dead, he would always be with them, to the bitter end, preventing them from ever being alone together. 
Another day went by, and another. With each little wave Etienne could feel the man he had killed gently bumping against him in the water, like a companion nudging him quietly to remind him of his 
presence. And each time he would give a shudder. He kept seeing him in his mind’s eye, all green and bloated, with his squashed face and his red moustache. Then he couldn’t remember any more 
and began to think he hadn’t killed him, that this was Chaval swimming in the water and about to bite him. Catherine now cried constantly for long periods at a time, after which she would lapse, 
exhausted, into semi-consciousness. Eventually she fell into a deep sleep from which it was impossible to rouse her. Etienne would wake her up, and she would mumble incoherently before going 
straight back to sleep, sometimes without even opening her eyes; and he had now put his arm round her waist in case she slid off and drowned. It fell to him to reply to the comrades. The sound of the 
picks was getting closer, from somewhere behind his back. But his own strength was failing, and he had lost the will to tap. They knew they were there, so why tire himself out further? He no longer 
cared whether they came or not. The long wait had left him in such a dazed state that for hours at a time he would quite forget what it was he was actually waiting for. 
There was one crumb of comfort. The water was going down, and Chaval’s body drifted away. The rescue party had been at work for nine days now, and Etienne and Catherine were just taking their 
first steps along the roadway again when a horrifying explosion threw them to the ground. They groped for each other in the dark and then huddled together, terrified out of their wits, uncomprehending, 
thinking that disaster had struck once more. Nothing stirred, and the sound of the picks had stopped. 
In the corner where they were sitting side by side, Catherine gave a little laugh: 
‘It must be lovely outside ...Come on, let’s go and see.’ 
At first Etienne fought against this delusion but even his stronger head found it catching, and he lost all grip on reality. Their five senses were beginning to play them false, especially Catherine’s, who 
was delirious with fever and tormented by the need to speak and make gestures with her hands. The ringing in her ears had turned into birdsong and the gentle murmur of running water; she caught 
the strong smell of trampled grass; and she clearly saw large patches of yellow swimming in front of her eyes, so large that she thought she was out in the cornfields by the canal on a beautiful sunny 
day. 
‘Oh, it's so hot today! ...Come, take me, and let’s be together for ever and ever.’ 
As he held her, she rubbed herself slowly against his body, chattering away in a happy girlish fashion: 
‘We've been so silly to wait all this time! I'd have gone with you from the start but you didn’t realise and just sulked ...And then, do you remember, those nights at home when we couldn't sleep, lying 
there listening to each other breathing and desperately wanting to do it?” 
Her gaiety was infectious, and he joked as he recalled their unspoken affection for each other: 
‘Remember that time you hit me! Oh yes, you did! You slapped me on both cheeks!’ 
‘It was because | loved you,’ she murmured. ‘You see, I’d forbidden myself to think about you. | kept telling myself it was all over between us. But deep down | knew that one day sooner or later we'd 
be together ...We just needed the opportunity, some lucky moment, didn’t we?’ 
A cold shiver ran down his back, as though he wanted to banish such fond thoughts but then he said slowly: 
‘It's never all over. People just need a bit of luck, and then they can start over again.’ 
‘So you'll have me, then? Is this the moment at last?’ 
With that she went limp in his arms, barely conscious. She was so weak that her already faint voice trailed away altogether. Fearing the worst, he pressed her to his heart: 
‘Are you all right?’ 
She sat up in astonishment. 
‘Yes, of course! ...Why not?’ 
But his question had roused her from her dream. She stared wildly at the darkness and wrung her hands as a fresh wave of sobbing overtook her. 
‘My God, my God! It’s so dark!’ 
Gone were the cornfields and the smell of grass, the skylarks singing and the big yellow sun. She was back in the mine with its rock-falls and floods, back in the stench-filled darkness and listening to 
the lugubrious sound of dripping water, down in this cave where they had lain dying for so many days. The tricks played by her senses now made it all seem even more horrific. Once again she fell 
prey to the superstitions of her childhood and saw the Black Man, the old miner whose ghost haunted the pit and strangled the life out of naughty girls. 
‘Listen, did you hear that?’ 
‘No, | can’t hear anything.’ 
‘Yes, you can. It’s the Man ...You know? ... There, that’s him ... The earth has bled itself to death out of revenge because somebody cut its vein, and now he has come. Look, there he is! You can see 
him! Blacker than the darkness ...Oh, I’m so afraid, so afraid!’ 
She shivered and fell silent. Then, very quietly, she went on: 
‘No, it isn’t. It’s still the other one.’ 
‘Which other one?’ 
‘The one who's with us. The one who's dead.’ 
She couldn’t get the thought of Chaval out of her head, and she began to talk about him in a rambling way, about the miserable life they’d had together, about the one time he’d been nice to her, at 
Jean-Bart, and about all the other days of cuddles and bruises when he’d smother her with kisses having just beaten the daylights out of her. 
‘Honestly, he’s after us! He’s going to have another go, he wants to stop us ever being alone together! ...It's his same old jealousy! ...Oh, send him away! Please! Keep me with you, keep me all to 
yourself!’ 
She had thrown her arms round Etienne’s neck and was clinging to him, seeking out his mouth and pressing her lips passionately against his. The darkness parted, the sun returned, and she began 
once more to laugh the happy laugh of a girl in love. And he, trembling as his skin felt the touch of her body, half naked under her jacket and tattered trousers, pulled her towards him, roused in his 
manhood. Now at last they had their wedding night, down in this tomb upon a bed of mud. For they did not want to die before knowing happiness: theirs was a stubborn need to live life, and to make a 
life, just one last time. And thus, despairing of all else, they loved each other, in the midst of death. 
Then there was nothing. Etienne sat on the ground, still in the same corner, with Catherine lying motionless across his knees. Hour after hour went by. For a long time he thought she was asleep, then 
he touched her: she was very cold. She was dead. And yet he did not move, for fear of waking her. The thought that he had been the first to have her as a woman, and that she could be pregnant, 
moved him. He had other thoughts, too, about wanting to go away with her and about the joyous things they would do together but they were so vague that they seemed simply to stroke his brow like 
the gentle breath of sleep. He was growing weaker and could manage only the smallest movement, such as slowly raising his hand to stroke her cold, stiff body, making sure she was still there, like a 
child asleep on his lap. Everything was gradually fading into nothingness: the darkness itself had vanished, and he was nowhere, beyond time and space. Yes, there was a tapping sound just behind 
his head, and it was getting louder and louder; but to begin with he had felt so completely exhausted that he couldn't be bothered to go and reply, and now he had no idea what was happening and 
kept dreaming that Catherine was walking ahead of him and that he was listening to the gentle clatter of her clogs. Two days went by: she hadn’t moved, and he stroked her automatically, glad to know 
that she was so peaceful. 
Etienne felt a jolt. He could hear a rumble of voices, and rocks were rolling down to his feet. When he saw a lamp, he wept. His blinking eyes followed the light, and he couldn’t watch it enough, in 
ecstasy at the sight of this pinprick of reddish light which barely pierced the darkness. But now some comrades were lifting him up to carry him away, and he allowed them to pour spoonfuls of broth 
between his locked jaws. It was only when they reached the main Réquillart roadway that he recognized someone, Négrel the engineer, who was standing there in front of him; and these two men who 
despised each other, the rebellious worker and the sceptical boss, threw their arms round each other and sobbed their hearts out, both of them shaken to the very core of their humanity. And into their 
immense sadness entered all the misery of countless generations and all the excess of pain and grief that it is possible to know in this life. 
Up above, La Maheude lay slumped by the side of Catherine’s body uttering one long, wailing scream after another in unceasing lament. Several other bodies had already been brought up and placed 
in a row on the ground; Chaval, who was presumed to have been crushed by a rock-fall, one pit-boy and two hewers whose bodies had been similarly smashed, their skulls now emptied of brains and 
their bellies swollen with water. Some women in the crowd were going out of their minds, tearing at their skirts and scratching themselves in the face. When they finally brought Etienne out, having 
accustomed him to the light of the lamps and fed him a little, he was no more than a skeleton, and his hair had turned completely white. People moved away, shuddering at the sight of this old man. La 
Maheude stopped screaming and gazed at him blankly with huge, staring eyes. 

278 
It was four o'clock in the morning. The cool April night was warming with the coming of day. Up in the clear sky the stars were beginning to flicker and fade as the first light of dawn tinged the eastern 
horizon with purple. And the black countryside lay slumbering, as yet barely touched by the faint stirring that precedes the world’s awakening. 
Etienne was striding along the Vandame road. He had just spent six weeks in hospital in Montsou. Still sallow-skinned and very thin, he had felt strong enough to leave, and leaving he was. The 
Company, still nervous about the safety of its pits and in the process of carrying out a series of dismissals, had told him that they could not keep him on and offered him a grant of a hundred francs 


together with some fatherly advice about quitting the mines, where the work would now be too hard for him. But he had refused the hundred francs. Having written to Pluchart, he had already received 
a reply inviting him to Paris and enclosing the cost of the fare. His old dream was coming true. After leaving hospital the previous day, he had stayed with Widow Desire at the Jolly Fellow. And when 
he got up early that morning, his one remaining wish had been to say goodbye to the comrades before catching the eight o’clock train from Marchiennes. 

Etienne paused for a moment in the middle of the road that was now flushed with pink. It was so good to breathe in this fresh, pure air of early spring. It was going to be a beautiful day. Slowly the dawn 
was breaking, and the sap was rising with the sun. He set off again, striking the ground firmly with his dog-wood stick and watching the distant plain emerge from the early-morning mists. He had not 
seen anybody since the disaster; La Maheude had visited the hospital once but had presumably been prevented from coming again. But he knew that the whole of Village Two Hundred and Forty was 
now employed at Jean-Bart, and that she herself had gone back to work. 

The deserted roads were slowly filling up, and silent, pale-faced miners were constantly passing Etienne. The Company, so he’d heard, had been taking unfair advantage of its victory. When the miners 
had returned to the pits, vanquished by hunger after two and a half months out on strike, they had been forced to accept the separate rate for the timbering, this disguised pay-cut that was even more 
odious to them now that it was stained with the blood of their comrades. They were being robbed of an hour's pay and made to break their oath that they would never give in; and this enforced perjury 
stuck in their throats with the bitterness of gall. Work was resuming everywhere, at Mirou, at Madeleine, at Crévecoeur, at La Victoire. All over the region, along roads still plunged in darkness, the herd 
was tramping through the mists of dawn, long lines of men plodding along with their noses to the ground like cattle being led to the slaughterhouse. Shivering under their thin cotton clothes, they walked 
with their arms folded, rolling their hips and hunching their backs, to which their pieces, wedged between shirt and coat, added its hump. But behind this mass return to work, among these black, 
wordless shadows who neither laughed nor even looked about them, one could sense the teeth gritted in anger, the hearts brimming with hatred, and the reluctant acceptance of one master and one 
master only: the need to eat. 

The closer Etienne came to the pit, the more he saw their number increase. Almost all were walking on their own; even those who had come in groups followed each other in single file, worn out already, 
sick of other people and sick of themselves. He noticed one very old man with eyes that blazed like coals beneath his white forehead. Another man, young this time, was breathing heavily like a storm 
about to break. Many held their clogs in their hands, and it was hardly possible to hear them as they padded softly over the ground in their thick woollen socks. They streamed past endlessly, like the 
forced march of some conquered army retreating after a terrible defeat, heads bowed in sullen fury, desperate to join battle once more and take their revenge. 

When Etienne arrived, Jean-Bart was just emerging from the darkness, and the lanterns hanging from the railway trestles were still burning in the growing light of dawn. Above the dark buildings a white 
plume of steam rose from the drainage-pump, delicately tinged with carmine. He took the screening-shed stairway and made his way to the unloading area. 

The miners were beginning to go down, and men were coming up from the changing-room. For a moment he just stood there, amid all the noise and the bustle. The cast-iron flooring shook as tubs 
rumbled across; the pulleys were turning and paying out cable as the loudhailer blared and bells rang and the hammer fell on the signal-block; and then he found himself face to face once more with 
the monster, gulping down its ration of human flesh as the cages rose to the surface, took on their batch of men and plunged back again, ceaselessly, like some voracious giant bolting his food in easy 
mouthfuls. Ever since the disaster Etienne had had a nervous dread of the mine. These vanishing cages turned his stomach, and he had to look away. The sight of the shaft was simply too much for 
him. But in the vast hall still cloaked in shadow, where the guttering lamps cast an eerie light, he could not make out a single face he knew. The miners who were waiting there, barefoot and clutching 
their lamps, would stare at him nervously and then look down and guiltily move away. No doubt they recognized him but, far from feeling any resentment towards him, they seemed to be afraid of him 
and embarrassed at the thought that he might be blaming them for being cowards. This reaction made him feel proud. He forgot how the miserable brutes had stoned him, and began to dream once 
more about how he would make heroes of them all, how he would lead the people and direct this force of nature which all too often devoured its own. 

A cage filled up with men and disappeared with its latest consignment; and as others came forward, he at last recognized a miner who had been one of his assistants during the strike, a good man 
who'd always sworn he would rather die than surrender. 

‘You too?’ he muttered sadly. 

The man turned pale, and his lips began to quiver. Then he gestured apologetically: 

‘What can | do? I’ve got a wife to feed.’ 

He recognized everyone now among this latest group of miners coming up from the changing-room. 

‘So you too! And you! And you!’ 

They were all shaking nervously, stammering out their replies in a strangled voice: 

‘It's my mother ...I’ve got children ...A person’s got to eat.’ 

The cage had still not reappeared, and they waited there gloomily, so pained by their defeat that they stared obstinately at the shaft rather than look one another in the eye. 

‘And La Maheude?’ asked Etienne. 

They didn’t answer. One of them made a sign that she was just coming. Others raised their trembling arms to show how sorry they felt for her: oh, that poor woman! What a terrible business! The 
silence continued, and when their comrade held out his hand to say goodbye, they all shook it firmly, putting into this silent handshake all their fury at having given in and all their fervent hopes of 
revenge. The cage had arrived: they got in and vanished, swallowed up by the abyss. 

Pierron had appeared, with the open lamp of a deputy attached to his leather cap. It was now a week since he had been put in charge of the onsetters at pit-bottom, and the men moved aside to let 
him pass, for this great honour had made him stand on his dignity. He was annoyed to see Etienne there but he came across and was eventually reassured when Etienne told him he was leaving. 
Pierron’s wife, it seemed, was now running the Progress, thanks to the support of the kind gentlemen who had all been very good to her. But then Pierron broke off to reprimand old Mouque angrily for 
not having brought up the horse-dung at the regulation hour. The old man listened to him with hunched shoulders. Then, before going down, speechless with anger at being told off like this, he too 
shook Etienne’s hand, and his handshake was like the others’, long, warm with the heat of his suppressed anger, and quivering with the anticipation of future rebellions. And Etienne was so moved to 
feel this old man’s trembling hand in his, forgiving him for the death of his children, that he watched him go without saying a word. 

‘Isn't La Maheude coming this morning?’ he asked Pierron after a while. 

At first Pierron pretended not to understand, for sometimes it was bad luck just to talk about bad luck. Then, as he was moving away on the pretext of giving someone an order, he said finally: 

‘What's that? La Maheude? ...Here she is.’ 

And indeed La Maheude was just coming up from the changing-room, lamp in hand, wearing a miner's jacket and trousers, with the regulation cap pulled down over her ears. The Company, out of 
compassion for the plight of this poor woman who had suffered so cruelly, had quite exceptionally, and as an act of charity, permitted her to work underground at the age of forty; and since they could 
hardly have her pushing tubs, she had been given the job of operating a small ventilating machine which had recently been installed in the northern roadway, in that hell-fire part of the mine beneath 
the Tartaret where the air never circulated. And there, for ten back-breaking hours, down at the end of a suffocatingly hot and narrow road, she would turn the wheel while her body roasted in a 
temperature of forty degrees. She earned thirty sous. 

When Etienne saw her, a pitiful sight in her men’s clothes, with her breasts and stomach looking as though they were distended with dropsy on account of the dampness in the mine, he was so shocked 
that he started stammering, unable to find the words to explain to her that he was leaving and that he had wanted to come and say goodbye. 

She looked at him, oblivious to what he was saying, and then eventually spoke as though to a member of her own family: 

‘Surprised to see me here, eh? ...Yes, | know, | was going to strangle the first person in our house that went back down, and now here’s me going back. | ought to strangle myself really, oughtn’t 1? 
...Oh, I'd have done so before now, | can tell you, if it weren’t for the old man and the little ones at home!’ 

And on she went, in her quiet, weary voice. She was not trying to make excuses for herself, it was just how it was. They'd all nearly starved to death, and then she’d made the decision, to stop them 
being thrown out of the village. 

‘How is the old man?’ Etienne inquired. 

‘He’s still as gentle as ever, and he keeps himself clean ...But he’s completely cracked in the head ...He was never found guilty of that business, you know? There was talk of putting him in the 
madhouse but | wouldn’t have it. They'd have slipped something in his soup ...But it’s done us a lot of harm all the same, because he'll never get his pension. One of the gentlemen told me it would be 
immoral to give him one now.’ 

‘Is Jeanlin working?’ 

‘Yes, the gentlemen have found a job for him, above ground. He gets twenty sous ...Oh, | can’t complain. The bosses have been very good to us, as they pointed out indeed ... The boy’s twenty sous, 
plus my thirty, makes fifty altogether. If there weren't six of us, we’d have enough to live on. But Estelle’s eating everything now, and the worst of it is that it’s going to be another four or five years before 
Lenore and Henri are old enough to go down the pit.’ 

Etienne could not help groaning: 

‘Them too!’ 

La Maheude’s white cheeks flushed, and her eyes blazed. But then her shoulders sagged, as though under the weight of destiny. 

‘What can | do? They're next ... The job’s killed everyone else, so now it’s their turn.’ 

She stopped as they were interrupted by men pushing tubs past. Daylight was beginning to filter through the tall, grimy windows, dulling the lanterns in its greyish blur; and the winding-engine continued 
to shudder into life every three minutes, the cables unwound, and the cages went on swallowing the men. 

‘Come on, you idle lot, get a move on!’ shouted Pierron. ‘Get in, or we'll never be finished today.’ 

He looked at La Maheude but she did not move. She had already let three cages go without her, and now, as though she had just woken up and remembered what Etienne had told her at the beginning, 
she said: 

‘So you're leaving?’ 

‘Yes, this morning.’ 

‘You're right. Probably better to go somewhere else, if you can ...But I’m glad to have seen you, because at least you'll know now that | don’t bear you any grudge. There was a time | could have 
smashed your head in, when everyone was getting killed. But then you think things over, don’t you, and you realise in the end that it's nobody's fault in particular ...No, no, it’s not your fault, it’s 
everybody's fault.’ 

She now talked quite easily about those she had lost, about Maheu and Zachary and Catherine; and tears came into her eyes only when she mentioned the name of Alzire. She was once again the 
calm, reasonable woman she used to be, always able to take a sensible view of things. It wouldn't do the bourgeois any good to have killed so many poor people. Of course they would pay for it one 
day, the day of reckoning always came. There wouldn't even be the need to do anything about it, the whole bloody lot would just blow up in their faces, and the soldiers would shoot the bosses the 
same way they'd shot the workers. Underneath the blind acceptance inherited from previous generations and the inborn sense of discipline that was again bending her neck to the yoke, a shift had 
thus taken place, for now she was certain that the injustice could not go on, and that just because the gates of heaven hadn't opened this time, it didn’t mean they wouldn’t open one day and offer 
vengeance to the poor. 

She spoke quietly, looking about her furtively as she did so. When Pierron approached, she added in a loud voice: 

‘Well, if you’re leaving, you’d better come and collect your things from the house ...There are still a couple of shirts, three neckerchiefs and an old pair of trousers.’ 

With a wave of his hand Etienne refused this offer of the few clothes of his which had not been sold off. 

‘No, don’t bother about them. They'll do for the children ...!’ll sort myself out something when | get to Paris.’ 

Two more cages had gone down, and Pierron decided to summon La Maheude directly. 

‘Hey, you over there. We're waiting for you. Haven't you finished your little chat yet?’ 

But she turned her back on him. What was he being all zealous about, the bloody toady? It wasn’t his job to supervise the descent, and anyway the men at pit-bottom hated him enough as it was. So 
she stayed where she was, clutching her lamp and freezing in the icy draughts despite the mild weather. 

Neither of them could think of anything more to say. But as they stood there facing each other, their hearts were so full that they wanted to talk on. 

Eventually, for the sake of something to say, La Maheude added: 

‘La Levaque’s pregnant. Levaque’s still in prison, and Boute-loup’s been taking his place in the meanwhile.’ 

‘Ah, yes, Bouteloup.’ 


‘Oh, and did | tell you? ...Philoméne’s gone.’ 
‘What do you mean “gone’”?’ 
‘Yes, she’s gone off with a miner from the Pas-de-Calais. | was worried she might leave her two kids with me but no, she’s taken them with her ...Not bad for a woman who spits blood and looks as 
though she were about to breathe her last the whole time!’ 
She thought for a moment, and then continued in an unhurried way: 
‘And the things they've said about me! ...Do you remember how they used to claim | was sleeping with you. Well, my God! After Maheu died, it could very easily have happened. Had | been younger, 
that is. But I’m glad it didn’t, because we’d be sure to regret it now.’ 
‘Yes, we'd be sure to,’ Etienne simply repeated after her. 
And that was all. They said no more. There was a cage waiting, and she was angrily being told to get in or face a fine. So she decided she'd better go, and shook him by the hand. He felt very sad as 
he watched her leave, so aged and worn out, with her bloodless face, and the mousy hair poking out under her blue cap, and the body of a fine specimen of a woman who'd had too many children, a 
stout body that now looked misshapen in its trousers and its cotton jacket. And in this final handshake he recognized once again the long, silent grip that promised support for the day when they would 
all try again. He understood perfectly, he had seen the calm faith in her eyes. See you again soon, and next time we'll really show ‘em. 
‘Bloody idle woman!’ shouted Pierron. 
Having been pushed and jostled, La Maheude crammed into a tub with four other miners. The signal-rope was pulled to indicate that the ‘meat’ was on its way, and the cage swung from its keep and 
fell into the night. All that was left was the whirr of unwinding cable. Etienne left the building. Down below, beneath the screening-shed, he noticed someone sitting in the middle of a thick pile of coal 
with his legs stretched out in front of him. It was Jeanlin, whose job was to ‘clean the big bits’. He was holding a lump of coal between his legs and removing fragments of shale with a hammer. He was 
so completely covered in fine soot that Etienne would never have recognized him if the child had not looked up at him with his monkey-face of wide-apart ears and tiny green eyes. He gave a mischievous 
laugh, broke the lump of coal with one final blow of his hammer, and vanished in a billowing cloud of black dust. Out on the highway Etienne walked for a while, deep in thought. All sorts of ideas were 
racing through his mind. But above all he felt the pleasure of the fresh air and the open sky, and he took deep breaths. The sun was rising gloriously on the horizon, stirring the countryside to a joyful 
awakening. A tide of gold was sweeping over the immense plain from east to west as the warmth of life took hold, spreading out in a tremulous wave of vibrant newness and youth that mingled the 
sighs of the earth, the songs of the birds and every murmur and whisper of stream and wood. It was good to be alive, the old world wanted to see another spring. Filled with this spirit of hope, Etienne 
slowed his pace, gazing absently to left and right, taking in the gaiety of the new season. He thought about himself, and he felt strong, matured by his hard times down the pit. His education was 
complete, and he was leaving newly armed, a philosopher soldier of the revolution, having declared war on the society he saw around him and condemned. In his delight at going to join Pluchart, at 
going to be Pluchart, a leader who was listened to, he started making speeches to himself, rehearsing the phrases as he went. He considered how he might broaden his programme of objectives, for 
the bourgeois refinement that had taken him out of his own class had now made him hate the bourgeoisie even more. Discomfited by the workers’ reek of poverty, he felt the need to raise them up to 
glory and set a halo on their heads; he would show how they alone among human beings were great and unimpeachably pure, the sole font of nobility and strength from which humanity at large might 
draw the means of its own renewal. Already he could see himself addressing the Assembly, sharing in the triumph of the people — if the people didn’t destroy him first. High above him he heard a lark 
singing, and he looked up at the sky. Tiny red clouds, the lingering mists of the night, were melting into the limpid blue; and in his mind’s eye the shadowy figures of Souvarine and Rasseneur appeared 
before him. It was clear that everything went wrong when people tried to gain power for themselves. Hence the failure of this famous International of theirs that was supposed to have changed the world 
but which was now weak and impotent because its formidable army of supporters had been divided and fragmented by internal squabbling. Was Darwin right, then? Would the world forever be a 
battleground on which the strong devoured the weak in pursuit of the perfection and continuity of the species? The question worried him, even if, as a man sure in the certainty of his own knowledge, 
he believed he could answer it. But there was one prospect which dispelled all his doubts and held him in thrall, and this was the idea that his first speech would be devoted to his own version of 
Darwin's theory. If one class had to devour the other, then surely it was the people, still young and hardy that would devour a bourgeoisie that had worn itself out in self-gratification? New blood would 
mean a new society. And by thus looking forward to a barbarian invasion that would regenerate the old, decaying nations of the world, Etienne once again demonstrated his absolute faith in the coming 
revolution, the real revolution, the workers’ revolution, whose conflagration would engulf the dying years of the century in flames as crimson as the morning sun which now rose bleeding into the sky. 
He walked on, lost in his dreams, tapping his stick on the stony road; and when he looked round him, he saw the places he knew so well. Here he was at La Fourche-aux-Boeufs, where he had taken 
command of the mob that morning when they had stormed the mines. Today the same slave labour was beginning all over again, as dangerous and as badly paid as ever. Just over there, seven 
hundred metres under the ground, he could almost hear the steady, ceaseless clunk of picks as his black comrades, the very comrades he had seen going down that morning, dug away at the coal in 
silent fury. Maybe they had been defeated, maybe they had lost money and lives; but Paris would never forget the day that shots were fired at Le Voreux, and the life-blood of the Empire would continue 
to drain from that un-staunch-able wound and even though this industrial crisis was drawing to an end and the factories were opening again one by one, a state of war had been declared and there 
could be no more talk of peace. The miners had stood up to be counted, and they had tested their strength; and with their cry for justice they had rallied the workers throughout the length and breadth 
of France. This explained why their latest defeat had reassured no one. The bourgeois of Montsou might be celebrating but deep down they felt the gnawing unease that accompanies the end of any 
strike; and in the heavy silence they kept looking over their shoulders to see if their fate was not already, ineluctably, sealed. They realised that the revolution would not go away, that it would return, 
perhaps tomorrow even, in the form of a general strike when the workers would all act as one and be able, with the support of strike funds, to hold out for months and on a full stomach. This time, like 
the last, a crumbling society had been given one more jolt, and they had listened as the ancient structure creaked beneath their feet. They could still feel the shock waves rising, tremor after tremor, 
until one day the whole tottering edifice would collapse and be engulfed like Le Voreux in one long slide into the abyss. Etienne turned left along the road to Joiselle. This, he remembered, was where 
he had stopped the mob from attacking Gaston-Marie. Far away, in the clear morning light, he could make out the headgears of several mines, Mirou over to the right, Madeleine and Crévecceur side 
by side. Everywhere things were humming, and the picks he thought he could hear beneath the ground were now tapping away from one end of the plain to the other. Tap, tap, over and over again, 
under the fields and roads and villages that lay basking in the light: a whole world of people labouring unseen in this underground prison, so deep beneath the enormous mass of rock that you had to 
know they were there if you were to sense the great wave of misery rising from them. And he began to wonder whether all the violence had really helped their cause. The smashed lamps and the 
severed cables and the torn-up rails, how pointless it had all been! What good had it done to go rushing around in a mob of three thousand people destroying everything in sight? Dimly he foresaw that 
one day the law might provide a more terrible and powerful weapon. His thinking was maturing, he had got the wild rage of grievance out of his system. Yes, La Maheude had been right in her usual, 
sensible way: next time they would show ‘em. They would organize themselves calmly and without haste; they would make sure they understood each other; and they would band together in unions 
as soon as the law allowed it. Then one morning there they would be, millions upon millions of workers standing shoulder to shoulder against a few thousand idle rich, and that day they would take 
power and become the masters! Ah, what a dawn that would be, the new dawn of truth and justice! It would mean the instant demise of that squat and sated deity, that monstrous idol hidden away in 
the depths of its temple, in that secret far-away place where it fed on the flesh of poor wretches who never even set eyes upon it. But Etienne was now leaving the Vandame road and coming out on to 
the cobbled highway. Over to the right he could see Montsou in the distance disappearing down into the valley. Opposite him were the ruins of Le Voreux, the cursed chasm where three drainage- 
pumps were now working nonstop. Beyond, on the horizon, were the other pits, La Victoire, Saint-Thomas, and Feutry-Cantel; while to the north, from the tall blast-furnaces and the batteries of coke- 
ovens, smoke was rising into the pure morning air. He had better hurry if he wanted to catch the eight o’clock train, because he still had six kilometres to go. And far beneath his feet the stubborn tap- 
tap of the picks continued. The comrades were all there, he could hear them following him with each stride he took. Wasn't that La Maheude beneath this field of beet, bent double at her work, her 
rasping breaths audible above the roar of her ventilating machine? On the left, on the right, ahead of him, he thought he recognized others, there beneath the corn and the hedges and the young trees. 
The risen April sun now shone from the sky in all its glory warming the parturient earth. Life was springing from her fertile bosom with buds bursting into verdant leaf and the fields aquiver with the thrust 
of new grass. Seeds were swelling and stretching, cracking the plain open in their quest for warmth and light. Sap was brimming in an urgent whisper, shoots were sprouting with the sound of a kiss. 
And still, again and again, even more distinctly than before, as if they had been working their way closer to the surface, the comrades tapped and tapped. Beneath the blazing rays of the sun, on this 
morning when the world seemed young, such was the stirring which the land carried in its womb. New men were starting into life, a black army of vengeance slowly germinating in the furrows, growing 
for the harvests of the century to come; and soon this germination would tear the earth apart. 
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AT nine o'clock, the Théatre des Variétés* was still almost empty. A few stray people in the dress circle and stalls, ensconced in deep crimson plush velvet, waited in the dim half-glow of the lamps. 
The dark curtain, in shadow, was like a big red stain. There was no sound from the stage, from the unlit footlights, from the stands of the musicians now disbanded. Only up in the gods, around the 
dome of the ceiling where naked women and infants soared across a firmament coloured green by the gaslight, came the constant hubbub of chatter and laughter from rows of capped and bonneted 
heads behind the wide, gilt-edged bays. From time to time an attendant could be seen, busy, tickets in her hand, ushering ladies and gentlemen into their seats, the men in suits, the women slim and 
willowy, looking unhurriedly around them as they sat down. 

Two young men appeared at the back of the stalls. They stood there, surveying the scene. 

‘What did | tell you, Hector?’ the older one exclaimed. He was tall and had a small black moustache. ‘We're too early. You could just as well have let me finish my cigar.’ 

An usherette came by. 

‘Ah, Mister Fauchery,’ she said in a familiar tone, ‘it won't be starting for another half-hour.’ 

‘Then why do they advertise it as starting at nine?’ Hector muttered, a frown on his long thin face. ‘And besides, Clarisse, who’s in the show, swore to me this very morning that it started at eight o'clock 
sharp.’ 

They were silent for a moment, peering up at the boxes veiled in shadow. But the green wallpaper made them look even darker. The ground-floor boxes below the dress circle disappeared in the total 
darkness. In the dress-circle boxes there was just one large lady, slumped over the plush velvet rail. To right and left between the tall pillars, the stage boxes draped in long-fringed valances remained 
empty. The white and gold auditorium, with its embellishments of a delicate green, was vanishing, as though in a fine cloud of dust behind the short flames of the crystal chandelier. 

‘Did you manage to get your box for Lucy?’ Hector enquired. 

‘Yes,’ replied the other man. ‘But not without difficulty. Oh, there’s no danger Lucy will arrive too early!’ 

Suppressing a little yawn, he added after a pause: 

‘You're lucky to see this as your first premiere ... La Blonde Vénus will be the event of the year. People have been talking about it for the last six months. My dear fellow, the music! Su-perb! Bordenave, 
who knows about these things, has kept it back to time with the Exhibition.”* 

Hector listened reverentially. 

‘And what about this new star, Nana, who is going to play Venus, do you know her?’ he enquired. 

‘Oh no, not you as well!’ cried Fauchery, throwing up his hands. ‘People have been going on to me about Nana all morning. I've met more than a score of people and it was “Nana” from this one and 
“Nana” from that. How should | know! Am | supposed to know all the women in Paris! Nana is Bordenave’s discovery. A right little trollop, no doubt!’ 

He calmed down. But the emptiness of the room, the dimness of the chandelier, the churchlike silence full of whisperings and doors banging was getting on his nerves. 

‘No,’ he said suddenly. ‘We look like old men sitting here. I’m going out ... Perhaps we'll see Bordenave in the foyer. He'll put us in the picture.’ 

Down in the large foyer with its marble floor where the ticket entrance was situated, people were beginning to arrive. Through the three open doors you could see the teeming life on the bustling, brightly 
lit boulevards this beautiful April night. Coaches rattled to an abrupt halt, carriage doors slammed shut, and little groups of people arrived, stopping at the ticket barrier, ascending the wide staircase at 
the back of the foyer, the women slowly, their skirts swinging as they went. In the glare of the gaslight in the bare white room, where a flimsy cardboard structure in the Empire style depicted the 
colonnades of a temple, tall yellow posters with the word NANA in huge black letters were luridly displayed. Gentlemen stopped to read them, their attention caught as they passed; others stood and 
chatted, blocking the doorways. Near the ticket office a stout man with a broad, shaven face was giving short shrift to people persisting in their quest for tickets. 

‘There’s Bordenave,’ said Fauchery as he went downstairs. 

But the director had already seen them. 

‘So you've been telling me cock and bull stories!’ he called. ‘That's not very nice! | opened my Figaro* this morning—nothing there!’ 

‘Patience, patience!’ Fauchery answered. ‘I've got to get to know your Nana, before | say anything about her ... In any case, | didn’t promise.’ 


Then, to change the subject, he introduced his cousin, Mister Hector de La Faloise, a young man who had come to finish his education in Paris. The director weighed him up with one glance. But Hector 
was gazing at him, obviously impressed. So this was Bordenave, the showman who searched out women and treated them like slaves, whose head was always buzzing with some new publicity stunt, 
a shouting, spitting, thigh-slapping cynic with the mentality of a sergeant major! Hector felt he ought to say something pleasant. 

‘Your theatre...’ he piped up. 

But coolly, Bordenave stopped him with a vulgar expression, like a man who likes to speak plainly. 

‘You mean my bordello.’ 

At this, Fauchery gave an approving chuckle, while La Faloise stood there, his compliment stuck in his throat, the wind taken out of his sails, but trying to look as if he relished the word. The director 
had rushed over to shake hands with a drama critic, whose articles carried some weight. When he came back, La Faloise was recovering his aplomb. He was afraid of being thought provincial if he 
looked too shocked. 

‘| hear,’ he began again, wanting to make some remark at any event, ‘that Nana has a delightful voice.’ 

‘Nana!’ exclaimed the director, with a shrug. ‘Voice like a stuck pig.’ 

The young man hastened to add: ‘Well anyway, she’s an outstanding actress.’ 

‘Nana! That great lump! She hasn't the faintest idea what to do with her hands and feet.’ 

La Faloise reddened a little. He didn’t understand. He stuttered: 

‘| wouldn't have missed tonight's premiere for anything. | knew your theatre...’ 

‘My bordello, you mean,’ Bordenave corrected him again, with the cool insistence of a man sure of his subject. 

Meanwhile Fauchery was quietly watching the women arrive. He came to his cousin’s aid when he saw how discomfited he was, not knowing whether to laugh or get angry. 

‘Be nice to Bordenave, and call his theatre whatever he asks, if that amuses him ... And you, my dear sir, don’t keep us guessing. If this Nana of yours can’t sing or act, it will be a flop and that’s all 
there is to it. That’s what | was afraid of anyway.’ 

‘A flop? A flop?’ the director shouted, going purple with rage. ‘Does a woman need to be able to sing and act? Don't be so silly, my dear fellow ... Nana has something else, for heaven’s sake, and 
something that makes all the other stuff superfluous. I’ve got a nose for that sort of thing, she’s got loads of it, or call me a fool. You'll see, you'll see, she’s only got to walk out on stage, they'll all have 
their tongues hanging out.’ 

He waved his large hands which trembled with emotion. And then, calming down again, he grunted to himself under his breath: 

‘Oh yes, she'll go far, by God, she'll go far ... That skin! That skin!’ 

Then, as Fauchery was questioning him, he condescended to give details, using coarse expressions that shocked Hector de La Faloise. He’d got to know Nana and he wanted to launch her career. As 
luck would have it, he was looking for a Venus just then. He did not saddle himself with a woman for long; he preferred to place her on the public stage without delay. But he was in the devil of a mess, 
the arrival of this gorgeous girl was causing a real upset. Rose Mignon, his star, a fine actress with a beautiful singing voice, was furious, she suspected a rival, and was threatening every day to leave 
him in the lurch. And as for the poster, ye gods, what a to-do! In the end he had decided to put up the names of both actresses in letters of equal size. He mustn’t annoy her. When one of his ‘little 
ladies’, as he called them, Simonne or Clarisse, didn’t toe the line, he gave them a kick up the backside. Otherwise life was impossible. He knew what they were worth, the little trollops, it was he who 
put them on the market! 

‘By the way,’ he went on, changing the subject, ‘Mignon and Steiner. Joined at the hip! You know Steiner is beginning to get heartily sick of Rose, and her husband doesn't let him out of his sight, in 
case he does a bunk.’ 

The row of gaslights blazing on the cornice outside the theatre flooded the pavement with light. Two small trees of a vivid green stood out quite clearly. An advertising column was so brightly lit, you 
could read the posters on it as if it were the middle of the day; and beyond, in the dense darkness of the boulevard, you could see specks of light among the indistinct mass of humanity constantly on 
the move. Many men did not come in straight away, but stayed outside chatting while they finished their cigars in the glare of the gaslight that turned them a ghastly white and cast their short black 
shadows on to the pavement. 

Mignon, a very tall, thickset man, with the square head of a strongman from some fairground, elbowed his way through the groups, with the banker Steiner in tow, a small, already rather portly fellow, 
his round face framed by a greying beard. 

‘You know her,’ said Bordenave to the banker, ‘you met her yesterday in my office.’ 

‘So that was her!’ cried Steiner. ‘| thought it must be. Only | was going out just as she was coming in, so | scarcely got a glimpse of her.’ 

Mignon was listening, eyes cast down, nervously twisting a huge diamond round and round his finger. He realised they were talking about Nana. Then, as Bordenave was painting a portrait of his rising 
star that made the banker's eyes glint, he finally broke in to the conversation. 

‘That's quite enough, my dear fellow, she’s a tart. The public will show her the door soon enough ... Steiner, old man, you realise my wife is waiting for you in the dressing room.’ 

He made to bear him off. But Steiner did not want to leave Bordenave. In front of them, a queue of people was crowding round the barrier, a hubbub of voices rose, and the name ‘Nana’ rang out, the 
two syllables melodious and lively. The men who stood before the posters were spelling it out aloud. Others threw it out in an enquiring voice en passant, while the women, smiling anxiously, said it 
softly, over and over again in a surprised tone. Nobody knew this Nana. Where had she sprung from? Rumours spread, jokes were whispered from one to another. It was a caress, a familiar pet name 
everyone liked to say. Just to utter the word enlivened the crowd and put them in a jolly mood. Everyone was burning with curiosity, a violent, passionate fever so typical of Parisians. They were 
desperate to see Nana. One lady had the flounce on her dress torn off, a gentleman lost his hat. 

‘Ah, too many questions!’ Bordenave shouted to a score of men besieging him. ‘You'll see her ... I’m going now, I’m needed elsewhere.’ 

He vanished, delighted that he had whetted his audience's appetite. Mignon shrugged, reminding Steiner that Rose was waiting to show him her costume for Act One. 

‘Look, there’s Lucy over there getting out of her carriage,’ said La Faloise to Fauchery. 

It was indeed Lucy Stewart, a small unprepossessing woman of about forty, with a neck that was too long, a thin, drawn face, and thick lips, but so vivacious and graceful that she possessed a great 
deal of charm. She was bringing Caroline Héquet and her mother with her. Caroline had an aloof kind of beauty, her mother had a very dignified but strait-laced air about her. 

‘Come and sit with us, I’ve saved you a place,’ she suggested to Fauchery. 

‘No no, certainly not! | wouldn't see a thing!’ he replied. ‘I've got an armchair seat, | prefer to be in the stalls.’ 

Lucy was annoyed. Did he not dare to be seen with her? Then, suddenly changing her tune, she leapt to another subject: 

‘Why didn’t you tell me you knew Nana?’ 

‘Nana! Never met her.’ 

‘Is that the truth? People swear you've slept with her.’ 

But in front of them Mignon with his finger to his lips, made a sign to them to be quiet. And, in reply to a question from Lucy, he pointed out a young man going past and murmured: 

‘Nana’s man of the moment.’ 

Everyone stared. He was nice-looking, Fauchery recognized him. It was Daguenet, a young man who had squandered three hundred thousand francs on women and who now dabbled at the Bourse* 
to pay them with gifts of flowers and take them out to dinner from time to time. Lucy thought he had nice eyes. 

‘Ah, here’s Blanche!’ she cried. ‘She's the one who said you'd slept with Nana.’ 

Blanche de Sivry, a well-endowed blonde whose pretty face had grown somewhat flabbier, was arriving with a slim, very elegant, very distinguished gentleman. 

‘The Comte Xavier de Vandeuvres,’ whispered Fauchery, for La Faloise’s benefit. 

The count exchanged a handshake with the journalist, while an animated discussion took place between Blanche and Lucy. They blocked the way with their full flounced skirts, the one blue, the other 
pink, and the name ‘Nana’ was so often and so shrill on their lips that everyone pricked up their ears. The Comte de Vandeuvres carried Blanche off. But now the word ‘Nana’ was echoing ever louder 
from the four corners of the foyer—it was a longing intensified by the waiting. Weren't they ever going to start? Men took out their watches, latecomers jumped down from their carriages even before 
they pulled up, little groups left the pavement, and passers-by walked slowly across the now empty shaft of gaslight, craning their necks to peer inside the theatre. A street urchin who came by whistling, 
stopped in front of one of the posters on the door and shouted ‘Hey Nana!’ in a hoarse voice, and then swaggered off, shuffling along the pavement. A laugh rippled round the foyer. Some men, 
respectable men, repeated his words: ‘Nana, hey Nana!’ There was a crush, a dispute broke out at the ticket barrier, the noise grew louder because of the clamour of voices shouting for Nana, 
demanding Nana, one of those silly physical, brainless reactions that people have when they are all together in a crowd. 

Above the noise, however, the bell for the entr’acte rang out. ‘The bell! The bell!’ they said to each other, and their voices reached as far as the boulevard. And it was a free-for-all, everybody wanting 
to get through, while more and more people came to man the ticket barrier. Worried, Mignon at last managed to rejoin Steiner, who had not gone to see Rose’s costume. At the first bell, La Faloise had 
elbowed his way through the crowd, dragging Fauchery along with him, so as not to miss the beginning. This haste on the part of the public annoyed Lucy Stewart. What vulgar people, pushing women 
like that! She stayed till last with Caroline Héquet and her mother. The foyer was empty. Outside, the constant roar of the boulevard could still be heard. 

‘It's not as if their plays were always so very entertaining!’ Lucy remarked as she went up the flight of stairs. 

Inside the theatre Fauchery and La Faloise, standing in front of their seats, looked round again. Now the whole room was resplendent. The great crystal chandelier with its leaping gas flames rippled 
with pink and yellow lights, showering bright splinters from the proscenium arch to the pit. The glossy red velvet on the seats shimmered, while the gleaming golds were softened by the pale green 
ornamentation beneath the lurid paintings on the ceiling. The raised footlights, in a sudden shaft of brilliance, lit up the curtain, whose heavy crimson drapery, rich as that of some fabulous palace, was 
in stark contrast to the shabby surrounds, where large cracks were visible beneath the gilt. It was already very warm. At their stands the musicians were tuning up, trilling on their flutes, making little 
sighing sounds on the horns, and a singing on the violins, all trailing off into the air over the ever louder clamour of voices. Everyone in the audience was talking, pressing one against the other, getting 
settled after beating a path to their seats. And the pushing and jostling in the corridors was so fierce that every door only reluctantly let through a seemingly continuous flood of people. People waved 
to others to come, dresses rustled, a procession of skirts and coiffures filed through, set off by the black of a suit or frock coat. But the rows of seats were gradually filling up. A brightly coloured dress 
made a splash, a pretty head bent over, revealing a chignon sparkling with jewels. In one of the boxes a patch of bare shoulder resembled white silk. Other women had settled down and were languidly 
fanning themselves, watching the crowds as they jostled their way into their seats, while young gentlemen stood in the stalls with their waistcoats wide open, gardenias in their buttonholes, scanning 
the scene with opera glasses held between the fingertips of their gloved hands. 

The two cousins looked around to see who they knew. Mignon and Steiner were together in a ground-floor box side by side, leaning on the velvet-covered rail. Blanche de Sivry appeared to be 
occupying a stage box on the ground floor all on her own. But La Faloise was studying Daguenet in particular; he had a seat in the stalls, two rows in front of his own. Next to him was a very young 
man, seventeen at most, a truanting schoolboy perhaps, with lovely wide-open eyes like a cherub. When he saw him, it brought a smile to Fauchery’s face. 

‘Who's that lady over there in the circle?’ La Faloise asked suddenly. ‘The one sitting next to a girl in blue.’ 

He pointed to a large woman ina tight corset, a blonde whose hair had gone white and was now dyed yellow, and whose round, rouged face was puffed out under a shower of childish ringlets. 

‘That's Gaga,’ answered Fauchery without further explanation. 

And as his cousin seemed bewildered by the name, he added: 

‘Don’t you know Gaga? She was all the rage during the first years of the reign of Louis-Philippe.* Nowadays she trails her daughter around with her everywhere she goes.’ 

La Faloise did not even look at the girl. The sight of Gaga disturbed him, he couldn't take his eyes off her. He thought she was quite attractive still, but didn’t dare say so. 

Meanwhile the conductor had raised his baton and the musicians were launching into the overture. People were still coming in, the movement and the noise increased. Amongst this audience of first- 
nighters, it tended to be the same small intimate groups of friends who smilingly greeted each other. Regular behatted theatregoers, relaxed and very much at home, waved to one another. This was 
Paris, the Paris of letters, of finance, of pleasure; there were quite a few journalists, some writers, men from the Bourse, more women of doubtful rather than honest repute; a crowd that was extremely 
mixed, made up of every sort of person, ruined by every kind of vice, where the same fatigue and the same excitement were visible on every face. Fauchery, at his cousin’s questioning, showed him 
where the press and club boxes were, and then named the drama critics: a lean, desiccated man with thin, mean lips, and then in particular a fat one with a rather jolly face, leaning comfortably against 
the shoulder of his companion, a young ingénue, whom he was watching over in a tender, fatherly way. 

But he broke off when he saw La Faloise wave to the people sitting in the box opposite. His surprise was evident. 


‘What!’ he asked. ‘Do you know Comte Muffat de Beuville?’ 

‘Oh, I’ve known him for ages,’ Hector replied. ‘The Muffats have a place near ours. | often visit them ... that’s his wife with him, and his father-in-law, the Marquis de Chouard.’ 

And out of vanity, pleased at his cousin’s astonishment, he provided further details: the marquis was a Councillor of State,* the count had just been appointed the Empress’s Chamberlain. Fauchery, 
who had taken up his opera glasses, studied the countess, a brunette with white skin, dimples, and beautiful black eyes. 

‘You must introduce me in the interval,’ he said finally. ‘| have met the count before but | wouldn’t say no to an invitation to their Tuesday soirées.’ 

There were loud whispers of ‘Sshhh!’ from the upper galleries. The overture had begun but people were still coming in. These late arrivals forced whole rows of spectators to get to their feet, the doors 
of the boxes opened and shut, raised voices could be heard in altercations in the corridors. And the noise of conversations continued, just like the chattering of a multitude of sparrows at evening. It 
was a confusion, a chaos of heads and waving arms, some people taking their seats and getting comfortable, others still wanting to remain standing in order to have a last look around them. From the 
shadowy depths of the stalls came the loud cry ‘Sit down!’ A shiver of anticipation had run through the audience: so finally they were going to see this famous Nana that Paris had been so obsessed 
with for the last week. 

Meanwhile people gradually lowered their voices, and stopped talking, save for a few throaty remarks. And in the middle of this faint murmuring, as the last words died away, the orchestra broke into 
the merry strains of a waltz, with a cheeky, jolly rhythm. The audience, titillated, was smiling in anticipation. But the claque at the front of the stalls were applauding furiously. The curtain went up. 

‘Oh look!’ La Faloise, still talking, remarked. ‘Lucy’s got a man with her.’ 

He was looking to the right of the dress circle where Caroline and Lucy were occupying the front seats in their box. Behind them you could see the earnest face of Caroline’s mother and in profile the 
face of a tall young man, with nice fair hair, immaculately turned out. 

‘Well look,’ insisted La Faloise again, ‘there is a man with them.’ 

Fauchery decided to train his opera glasses on the front of the stage. But he immediately turned round. 

‘Oh, it's Labordette,’ he murmured, indifferently, as though the presence of this gentleman was natural and of concern to no one. 

Behind them there were calls of ‘Hush!’ and they had to stop talking. Now the theatre suddenly fell silent, and rows of intent, erect heads from stalls to balcony focused on the stage. The first act of La 
Blonde Vénus was set on Mount Olympus, a cardboard Olympus with clouds in the wings, and with Jupiter's throne on the right. First came Iris and Ganymede attended by a chorus of celestial servants, 
singing as they set out seats for the Council of the Gods. Again there were cheers from the claque; the rest of the audience waited, reserving their judgement. But La Faloise applauded Clarisse Besnus, 
one of Bordenave’s ‘little ladies’ who was playing Iris, clad in soft blue with a large rainbow-coloured scarf. 

‘She has to take her chemise off before she puts her dress on,’ Bordenave told Fauchery, in a voice intended to be heard by those around him. ‘We tried it this morning ... You could see her chemise 
below her arms and down her back.’ 

But a slight shiver ran round the theatre. Rose Mignon had just come on as Diana. Although she did not have either the face or figure for the part, being thin and dark, with the pert ugliness of a Parisian 
gamine, she was charming, as if she were the very parody of the character. The way she came on, complaining about Mars who was in the process of leaving her for Venus, and spoke her unbelievably 
stupid lines in a coy, demure fashion full of risqué sous-entendres, made the audience warm to her. Her husband and Steiner, sitting next to each other, laughed complaisantly and when Prulliére, the 
actor who was so popular, appeared in the guise of a general, a Mars of la Courtille* decked out with a gigantic plume, trailing a sabre which reached up to his shoulder, the whole theatre erupted. He’d 
had enough of Diana. She was too high and mighty. Diana swore to watch him and take revenge. The duo ended with a farcical yodelling scene which Prulliére carried off very well in the voice of a 
yowling tomcat. He was a young male star who was making his way in the theatre and was inordinately pleased with himself. He rolled his eyes like the exhibitionist he was that provoked shrieks of 
laughter from the ladies in the boxes. 

But then the enthusiasm of the audience began to wane again. They found the succeeding scenes boring. Old Bosc, a stupid Jupiter, with his head squashed under an immense crown, just about 
managed to raise a smile from the audience when he had a domestic quarrel with Juno about paying their cook. But the procession of the gods, Neptune, Pluto, Minerva and the others, almost ruined 
everything. The audience was growing impatient, a worrying murmur was slowly getting louder, spectators were becoming bored and looking round the auditorium. Lucy and Labordette were laughing 
together. The Comte de Vandeuvres was peering out from behind the well-endowed Blanche; Fauchery was examining the Muffats out of the corner of his eye, the count was looking very solemn as if 
he hadn’t understood what was going on, the countess was smiling vaguely and looking dreamily into the distance. But suddenly amid all this unease, the applause of the claque broke out with the 
regularity of a firing squad. All eyes were on the stage. Was it finally going to be Nana? This Nana was certainly keeping them waiting. 

But it was a deputation of mortals that Ganymede and Iris led on to the stage, respectable bourgeois, cuckolds one and all, coming to complain about Venus to the ruler of the gods, that she was 
inflaming their wives with too much passion. The lines of the chorus, mournful and naive, interspersed with telling silences, were a great hit with the audience. ‘The Chorus of Cuckolds’ went round the 
theatre; and this name stuck, they cried ‘Encore’. The chorus had funny faces, just like they were supposed to look, especially a fat man with a round face like a moon. Meanwhile Vulcan arrived, 
furious, asking for his wife who had been missing for three days. The chorus took up the refrain again, imploring Vulcan, god of cuckolds. This character, Vulcan, was played by Fontan, a comic actor 
with an inventive if rather crude talent, who had a ridiculous way of walking, staggering around like a village blacksmith, wearing a wig of bright red hair, his bare arms tattooed with hearts pierced by 
arrows. A woman’s voice could be heard saying very loudly: ‘Oh, how ugly he is!’ and everyone laughed and clapped. 

The following scene was interminable. Jupiter was taking a very long time to assemble the council of the gods in order to submit his request on behalf of the cuckolds. And still there was no Nana! Were 
they keeping her till the final curtain then? In the end the audience were exasperated by having to wait so long. The murmuring began again. 

‘It's not looking good,’ said the radiant Mignon to Steiner. ‘There'll be trouble, | bet!’ 

At that moment the clouds at the back of the stage parted and Venus appeared. Nana, a strapping great girl for her eighteen years in her white goddess tunic, her long fair hair hanging loose over her 
shoulders, went calmly and confidently down to the footlights, laughing to the audience. And she began her big aria: 

‘When Venus walks in the evening...’ 

At the second line people were looking at each other in the theatre. Was this some kind of joke or risky experiment by Bordenave? Never had such a caterwauling been heard, so off-key. Her director 
was quite right, she sang like a stuck pig. She had no idea of how to move onstage either, she threw her hands out in front of her, her whole body undulating in a way people thought unsuitable and 
inappropriate. Cries of ‘Ooh! Ooh!’ were already coming from the stalls and cheap seats and they were starting to hiss, when a young lad’s voice, just on the point of breaking, cried enthusiastically 
from the comfortable seats in the stalls: 

‘Trés chic! 

The whole audience stared. It was the angelic boy who had truanted from school, his beautiful eyes wide as saucers, his fair complexion inflamed at the sight of Nana. When he saw that everybody 
had turned round to look at him, he grew very red at having involuntarily spoken out loud. His neighbour Daguenet was studying him, smiling, the audience was laughing as though disarmed and no 
longer inclined to jeer, while the young gentlemen in white gloves, enthralled also by the sight of Nana’s curves, were clapping ecstatically. 

‘Quite right! Excellent! Bravo!’ 

Meanwhile, when she saw them all laughing, Nana started to laugh too. Their gaiety redoubled. You had to admit this lovely girl was a delight. When she laughed, a fetching little dimple appeared on 
her chin. She waited, not in the least put out, but on the contrary, quite at home, having established an immediate rapport with her audience, as if she was herself saying, tongue-in-cheek, that of course 
she had no talent whatsoever but it was of no consequence, since she had that extra something. And after having made a sign to the leader of the orchestra which meant: ‘Let's get going!’ she began 
the next couplet: 

‘At midnight, Venus passes...’ 

Nana’s voice was still out of tune but now she was hitting just the right spot and causing a little thrill among the spectators. The smile that had not left her face for a moment, lit up her small ruby mouth 
and made her wide light-blue eyes sparkle. At the occasional rather saucy line, she turned up her nose, her nostrils flared, and a flame spread over her cheeks. She carried on swaying around, since 
she didn’t know how to do anything else. And they no longer thought that was bad, quite the reverse; the men were training their opera glasses on her. As she was finishing the couplet, her voice gave 
way entirely and she realised she wasn’t ever going to be able to get to the end. So, without further ado, she thrust out her hips, showing her shapely curves under the thin tunic, bent backwards, and 
threw back her neck while holding out her arms. The applause burst forth. Immediately she turned, going upstage again, displaying the back of her neck to the audience, her red hair tumbling down like 
the hair of an animal. And the clapping grew ever more furious. 

The act ended in a less exciting manner. Vulcan tried to slap Venus. The gods held a council and decided they would proceed to an enquiry on Earth before acceding to the request of the cuckolded 
husbands. It was then that Diana, coming across Venus and Mars whispering sweet nothings to one another, swore she would not take her eyes off them during the journey. There was also a scene 
where Cupid, played by a twelve-year-old sticking her fingers up her nose, replied to all the questions with ‘Yes, Maman ... No, Maman’ in a whining voice. Then Jupiter, like a strict schoolmaster who 
was getting annoyed, shut Cupid up in a dark room and gave him the verb aimer to conjugate twenty times. They liked the final scene more, it was a chorus led brilliantly by the actors and the orchestra. 
Once the curtain came down, the claque tried to get them to come back on stage, but in vain, everyone was on their feet and making for the doors. 

They stepped on one another's feet, jostled each other, and eased themselves between the rows of seats, exchanging their impressions. The verdict was: 

‘It's idiotic.’ 

One critic said they would have to make quite a few cuts. The play itself was in any case not the most important thing. Mostly they talked about Nana. Fauchery and La Faloise, who had gone out, 
bumped into Steiner and Mignon in the corridor near the orchestra. It was very stuffy in that narrow, low-ceilinged passage, like a gallery in a mine, lit by gaslight. They stood for a minute at the bottom 
of the staircase on the right, protected by the curving handrail. The spectators in the cheap seats were tramping down very loudly in their heavy shoes, there was a stream of white ties, and an usherette 
did all she could to stop a chair on which she had piled clothes from being pushed over. 

‘But | know her!’ cried Steiner as soon as he spied Fauchery. ‘I’m certain I've seen her somewhere ... At the Casino,” | think, and she was so drunk they had to take her home.’ 

‘| can’t quite think where, either,’ the journalist replied. ‘But like you, I’m certain I've seen her somewhere before...’ 

He lowered his voice and added with a chuckle: 

‘Perhaps at the Tricon woman’s!’ 

‘Goodness, yes, somewhere seedy,’ declared Mignon, seeming exasperated. ‘It’s disgusting that the public gives that sort of reception to somebody like that, the first tart that comes along. Soon there 
won't be a single honest woman left in the theatre ... | shall have to stop Rose acting before long.’ 

Fauchery couldn't hold back a smile. Meanwhile the big boots continued to clump down the stairs and a little man in a cap drawled: 

‘Oh la la, what a plump chicken! | could eat her up!’ 

In the corridor two young men with frizzed hair, very smartly turned out, with open collars, were having a discussion. One was saying over and over again: ‘Disgusting, disgusting!’ without giving any 
reason. The other was responding with: ‘Marvellous, marvellous!’ but also not inclined to say why he thought that. 

La Faloise thought she was very good. He ventured the opinion, however, that she would be better if she could do something about her voice. Then Steiner, who was no longer listening, appeared to 
come to with a start. You had to wait and see. It was possible that the following acts would be a disaster. The public had been indulgent but they were definitely not won over yet. Mignon swore that the 
play was never going to end and as Fauchery and La Faloise were leaving to go up to the foyer, he caught hold of Steiner's arm, pressed against his shoulder, and whispered in his ear: 

‘You'll see my wife’s costume, my dear boy, in the second act ... It's absolutely indecent!’ 

Above in the foyer three crystal chandeliers were burning brightly. The two cousins hesitated a moment: through the wide-open glass doors they could spy a sea of heads continually moving in two 
constant currents right through the gallery from one end to the other. But they went in. Resisting all the pushing and shoving, five or six groups of men were talking very loudly and waving their arms 
about. The others were filing through, turning on their heels, tapping the parquet. To right and left between the marbled columns, on red plush seats, women, listless in the heat, sat wearily watching 
the stream of people go past. And behind them in the tall mirrors you could see their chignons. At the back, at the counter, a paunchy man was drinking a glass of fruit cordial. 

But Fauchery had gone out on the balcony for a breath of air. La Faloise who was contemplating framed photos of the actresses that alternated with the mirrors between the pillars, eventually followed 
him. The gas lamps along the front of the theatre had just been extinguished. It was dark and cool on the balcony, and apparently empty. But in the darkness, leaning on the stone balustrade in the 
right-hand bay, smoking a cigarette with a glowing tip, was a young man. Fauchery saw that it was Daguenet. They shook hands. 

‘So what are you doing here, old chap?’ asked the journalist. ‘Hiding away in dark corners, when you don’t usually ever leave the stalls on first nights.’ 

‘I'm smoking, as you see,’ Daguenet responded. 

Then Fauchery, to put him on the spot, asked: 


‘Well, what do you think of our rising star? In the corridors they don’t seem to think very much of her.’ 

‘Oh,’ muttered Daguenet, ‘that’s just men she’s turned down!’ 

And that was all he would say about Nana’s talents. 

La Faloise was leaning over the balcony looking down at the boulevard. Opposite them, the windows of a hotel and a club were lit up. On the pavement a dark mass of customers were sitting at the 
tables of the Café de Madrid.* In spite of the late hour, there was a crush. People were strolling around, and continually emerging from the Passage Jouffroy.* There was such a long queue of cabs 
they had to wait a full five minutes before they could cross the street. 

‘What a lot of people! What a noise!’ La Faloise said again. Paris was still a great surprise to him. 

A protracted ringing of the bell was heard and the foyer emptied. People hurried through the corridors. The curtain had risen but groups were still coming in, past the irritated theatre-goers already 
seated. Everybody went back to their places, and looked alert and expectant again. The first thing La Faloise did was look at Gaga; but he was once more astonished to see the tall blond boy next to 
her, the one who had been in Lucy's box before. 

‘What's that gentleman’s name, then?’ he enquired. 

Fauchery couldn't see who he meant. 

‘Oh, that’s Labordette,’ he said after a while, with the same indifferent shrug. 

The set in the second act came as a surprise. They were in a seedy bar, La Boule Noire,* out by the city walls where Mardi Gras was in full swing. Masked dancers sang a round and tapped their heels 
in time to the refrain. This ignoble band, whose appearance was totally unexpected, put the audience in such good spirits that they encored the song. And then it was that the bevy of gods led astray 
by Iris, who was boasting quite mendaciously about her knowledge of the Earth, came to conduct their investigation. In order to remain anonymous they were in disguise. Jupiter came on as King 
Dagobert* in a huge tin crown with his pants on back to front. Phoebus appeared as the Postilion of Longjumeau* and Minerva was a nurse from Normandy. Mars, dressed extravagantly as a Swiss 
admiral, was greeted by hoots of delight. But they broke into scandalized laughter when they saw Neptune clad only in a chemise, with a high puff cap on his head, kiss-curls stuck to his temples, 
slouching along in his slippers and saying huskily: ‘So what! When you are a handsome man, you can’t help them falling in love with you.’ There were ‘oohs’ and ‘aahs’ and the ladies raised their fans 
a little. Lucy in her box was laughing so loudly that Caroline Héquet gave her a little tap with her fan to make her be quiet. 

From then on, the play was saved and promised to be a real hit. They were absolutely delighted by this carnival of the gods, where Olympus was dragged through the mud, and the religion and poetry 
of a whole civilization made fun of. The literary world who attended first nights was starting to revel in the irreverence of it all. They were trampling on legends, smashing ancient icons. Jupiter was a 
buffoon, Mars was slightly mad. Royalty became a farce and the army a big joke. When Jupiter suddenly fell in love with a little laundry girl and started to execute a wild cancan, Simonne, who was in 
the role of the laundry girl, kicked up her legs at the ruler of the gods, calling him ‘My big daddy’ and the theatre rocked with uncontrollable laughter. While the dance was going on, Phoebus was buying 
Minerva bowls of mulled wine and Neptune was enthroned amongst seven or eight women who were feeding him with cakes. The audience understood the allusions, they contributed their own 
obscenities; inoffensive words were given a double meaning by the interjections from the stalls. The theatre-going public had not been allowed to indulge in such foolishness or disrespect for a long 
while. They relaxed. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of this pantomime, the action continued. Vulcan, a smart young man dressed all in yellow, with yellow gloves, a monocle fixed to his eye, was still running after Venus, who 
eventually turned up dressed as a fishwife with a kerchief round her head, her bosom bulging and covered in gold jewellery. Nana was so white and plump and so perfectly suited this character with 
her ample hips and full face that she instantly won over the whole theatre. They forgot all about Rose Mignon, the delightful Bébé with the headband of willow and short muslin dress, who had just been 
sighing and complaining winningly on behalf of Diana. This other one, this big girl who kept slapping her thighs and cackling like a hen, brought with her the aura of life, the irresistible power of 
womanhood, and the public were high on it. From this second act on, she got away with whatever she wanted: moving badly on stage, singing out of tune, forgetting her lines. She only had to turn 
round and laugh to raise a cheer. One particular movement of her hips, and a warmth, an excitement ascended from the stalls through all the rows of the circle to the gods. So when she led the whole 
band, it was a triumphant success. She was quite at home in the role of Venus, hands on hips, like a street girl in the gutter. And the accompaniment seemed to be just made for her common voice, 
like the piping music of the fairground at Saint-Cloud, with the wheezing of the clarinet and the squeaking of the piccolo. 

Two pieces got encores. The waltz from the overture, that music with the jaunty little rhythm from before, bore the gods away. Juno, in the role of a farmer's wife, was pinching Jupiter and his laundress 
and giving him a clip round the ear. Diana, coming across Venus arranging a rendezvous with Mars, rushed to tell Vulcan the time and place, and he cried: ‘I have a plan.’ The rest was rather obscure. 
The enquiry ended in a final galop after which Jupiter, out of breath and in a sweat without his crown, declared that the little ladies on earth were delightful and men were to blame for everything. 

The curtain fell and over all the cheering they shouted for everyone to come onstage: 

‘The cast! The cast!’ 

Then the curtain went up again, the actors reappeared holding hands. In the middle were Nana and Rose Mignon, side by side, taking a bow. There was general applause and the claque shouted 
approval. Then little by little the theatre half emptied. 

‘| must go and say hello to Comtesse Muffat,’ La Faloise said. 

‘That's right, introduce me,’ answered Fauchery. ‘We'll go down together.’ 

But it wasn’t easy to get to the circle boxes. There was a crush in the passage. You had to make yourself very small, squeeze through, elbowing your way forward. Leaning against a copper lamp in 
which a gas flame was burning, the stout theatre critic, surrounded by an attentive circle of people, was giving his opinion. People muttered his name to each other as they passed. He had been laughing 
throughout the whole act, that was the word going round. Yet now he was being very critical, talking about good taste and morality. A bit further on, the critic with the thin lips was full of praise, but his 
words had a nasty aftertaste, like milk which has turned sour. 

Fauchery was looking through the round bays in the doors of each box. But the Comte de Vandeuvres stopped him and questioned him. And when he was told that the two cousins were going to pay 
their respects to Muffat, he pointed them in the direction of box number seven, from which he had just emerged. Then, leaning towards the journalist: 

‘Tell me, old man, this Nana—it’s definitely her we saw one evening at the corner of the Rue de Provence...”* 

‘Yes, by Jove, you're right!’ cried Fauchery. ‘I was just saying I'd seen her somewhere before!’ 

La Faloise introduced his cousin to Comte Muffat de Beuville, who was very distant with him. But at the name Fauchery, the countess looked up and discreetly complimented the writer on his articles 
in the Figaro. Leaning over the velvet rail, she described an elegant half-turn with her shoulders. They chatted for a moment, the conversation got round to the Universal Exhibition.* 

‘It will be wonderful,’ the count declared, his square face with its regular features had a kind of formal solemnity. ‘I visited the Champ-de-Mars today ... | was amazed!’ 

‘They are certain it won't be ready on time,’ La Faloise put in hesitantly. ‘It's rather a mess.’ 

But the count interrupted him sternly: 

‘It will be ready ... It is the Emperor's wish.’ 

Fauchery told a funny story about how he had almost been shut in the aquarium one day when it was still under construction, when he had gone there to gather some material for an article. The 
countess was smiling. She looked towards the theatre from time to time, raising one of her white-gloved arms, fanning herself languidly. The theatre, now almost empty, seemed to be dozing. A few 
gentlemen in the stalls had unfolded their newspapers. Women were enjoying the company, very much at ease, as if they were at home. All you could hear was some polite whispering under the 
chandelier whose brightness was dimming a little in the fine dust dislodged by the shifting of people in the interval. At the exits crowds of men were trying to peer at the women still seated. And they 
remained standing there for a minute or two, looking at them, with their big white heart-shaped shirt fronts visible. 

‘We shall expect you next Tuesday then,’ said the countess to La Faloise. 

She invited Fauchery, who bowed in acknowledgement. There was no mention of the play, Nana’s name wasn't uttered. The count still had such an air of icy dignity that you would have thought he 
was at some session of the Legislative Body. He simply said, by way of explanation for their presence, that his father-in-law was fond of the theatre. The door to the box must have remained open, the 
elderly Marquis de Chouard who had gone out in order to vacate his seat for the visitors, drew himself up to his full height, his flabby face looking pasty white beneath a wide-brimmed hat as he peered 
at the women who were going past with his blurry eyes. 

As soon as the countess had issued her invitation, Fauchery took his leave, feeling it would not be appropriate to talk about the play. La Faloise was last to leave the box. In the stage box of the Comte 
de Vandeuvres he had just caught sight of the blond Labordette, ensconced and conversing at close quarters with Blanche de Sivry. 

‘Oh,’ he said as soon as he was with his cousin again, ‘so this Labordette knows all the women? He’s with Blanche now.’ 

‘Well naturally, he knows them all,’ Fauchery answered calmly. ‘Where have you been all this time, my dear boy?’ 

It was a bit emptier in the corridor. Fauchery was about to go down when Lucy Stewart called him over. She was right at the back, outside the door of the box. It was roasting inside, she said. And she 
was taking up the whole width of the corridor along with Caroline Héquet and her mother, who were eating chocolates. An usherette was chatting comfortably with them. Lucy chided the journalist: he 
was a naughty boy, he went up to visit other women but didn’t so much as come and see if they wanted anything to drink! Then, changing the subject: 

‘You know, | thought Nana was excellent!’ 

She had tried to get him to stay in her box for the second act, but he’d escaped, with a promise to meet them on the way out. Outside the theatre, down below, Fauchery and La Faloise lit cigarettes. 
People were blocking the pavement, rows of men who had come down the steps were breathing in the fresh night air, while a steady rumbling came from the boulevard. 

Meanwhile Mignon had just dragged Steiner along to the café in the theatre. Seeing the success that Nana was having, he began to talk about her enthusiastically, while observing the banker out of 
the corner of his eye. He knew him well, he had twice helped him to deceive Rose and then, once Steiner had got over his fling, had brought him back to her, faithful and repentant. In the café too many 
customers were squashed around marble tables. Some were standing, drinking very fast, and the wide mirrors threw this jumble of heads into an infinity of reflections, making the narrow room look 
immeasurably longer, with its three chandeliers, its moleskin-covered seats, its spiral staircase draped with red. Steiner went to sit at a table in the first room opening on to the boulevard, where they 
had opened the doors a bit too early in the season. As Fauchery and La Faloise were passing, the banker stopped them. 

‘Come and have a beer with us.’ 

But he had only one thought in his head, to have a bouquet of flowers thrown to Nana. Finally he summoned a waiter he familiarly called Auguste. Mignon, who was listening, was watching him so 
intently that he grew anxious and said nervously: 

‘Two bouquets, Auguste, give them to the usherette. One for each of those ladies at the right moment, understand?’ 

At the other end of the room, a girl of eighteen at most, the back of her head propped against the frame of a mirror, was standing in front of an empty glass as though numbed by her long and useless 
wait. Under the natural curls of her lovely ash-brown hair she looked virginal, with velvety eyes that were soft and candid. And she wore a dress of faded green silk with a round hat that had been 
dented by someone's hand. The cold night air made her face look completely white. 

‘Oh look, there’s Satin!’ muttered Fauchery when he saw her. 

La Faloise questioned him. Oh, she was a streetwalker, a nonentity. But she was such a little urchin, they took pleasure in getting her to talk. And the journalist, raising his voice, asked: 

‘What are you doing here, Satin?’ 

‘Getting bored to death,’ replied Satin unperturbed. 

The four men were delighted at this and began to laugh. 

Mignon told them there was no need to hurry; they needed twenty minutes to change the set for Act Three. But the two cousins who had finished their beer wanted to go back up; they were feeling 
cold. Then Mignon, left alone with Steiner, put his elbows on the table and looking him straight in the eyes, said: 

‘Well? Agreed—we'll go to her place, I'll introduce you ... This is between ourselves, mind you, my wife doesn’t need to know.’ 

Once back in their seats Fauchery and La Faloise noticed a pretty woman seated in the second row of boxes, modestly attired. She was accompanied by a gentleman who had a serious expression 
on his face, an office manager in the Ministry of the Interior known to La Faloise through having met him at the Muffats’. As for Fauchery, he thought her name was Madam Robert, an honest woman 
who only had one lover at a time, and always somebody respectable. 

But they were forced to turn round. Daguenet was smiling at them. Now that Nana had been a hit, he was not hiding any longer, he had just been enjoying her success in the corridors. Next to him, the 
truanting schoolboy had not left his seat, such was the stupor of admiration into which he had been plunged by Nana. She was It, she was Woman. And he was blushing fiery red, continually putting 
on his gloves and taking them off again. Then, as his neighbour had been talking about Nana, he dared to ask a question. 


‘Excuse me, sir, but do you know that lady in the play?’ 
‘Yes, a little, Daguenet assented, surprised and nervous. 
‘So do you know her address?’ 
The question was put so crudely that he felt like slapping him. 
‘No,’ he said curtly. 
And he turned his back. The blond boy realised he had spoken out of turn. He went even redder and sat there, in fear and trembling. 
The three knocks sounded, the usherettes, their arms piled with cloaks and overcoats in the midst of the crowd coming in again, made strenuous efforts to return people’s things. The claque applauded 
the set, a cave on Mount Etna hollowed out of a silver mine, with sides as shiny as new crowns. At the back Vulcan's forge glowed like a setting sun. Right from the start of Scene Two Diana was 
making arrangements with the god, who had to pretend to be going on a journey in order to leave the field free for Venus and Mars. Then Diana was alone on stage, but only briefly, when Venus arrived. 
A thrill went through the spectators. Nana was naked. She was naked, brazenly and serenely naked, confident of the irresistible power of her flesh. She was wearing nothing but a thin gauzy material. 
The curve of her shoulders, her Amazonian breasts with rosy tips uplifted, stiff as spears, her wide hips swaying voluptuously, her fair, plump thighs, the whole of her body could easily be imagined 
under the diaphanous cloth, as white as the foam on the sea. She was Venus born of the waves, with nothing but her hair to cover her. And when Nana raised her arms you could see the golden hairs 
of her armpits in the footlights. Nobody clapped. No one was laughing any more, men’s intent faces were straining forward, their noses thin, mouths quickened and dry. It was as though a puff of wind, 
very gentle but charged with a dull sense of foreboding, had passed over. Suddenly the woman was emerging from the child, causing unease, bringing that madness of her sex, opening up unknown 
desire. Nana was still smiling but it was the knowing smile of the man-eater. 
‘My God!’ was all Fauchery could say to La Faloise. 
Plumed Mars meanwhile was rushing to the rendezvous and found himself between two goddesses. The scene was played very subtly by Prulliére. Caressed by Diana who wanted to make one last 
effort with him before delivering him over to Vulcan, cajoled by Venus who was spurred on by the presence of her rival, he abandoned himself to these sweet caresses like a pig in clover. The scene 
ended with a grand trio and it was then that an usherette appeared in Lucy Stewart's box and threw two enormous bouquets of white lilac on to the stage. There was clapping, Nana and Rose Mignon 
acknowledged them while Prulliére picked up the bouquets. One section of the stalls turned, smiling, towards the box occupied by Steiner and Mignon. The banker, with the blood rushing to his face, 
gave some sudden little jerks of his chin, as though he had suffered a blockage in his throat. 
What followed succeeded in captivating the audience. Diane disappeared in a bad temper. Immediately, sitting on a mossy seat, Venus called to Mars to come over to her. Never before had anyone 
dared to stage such a seduction scene. Nana, her arms around Prulliére’s neck, was drawing him to her when Fontan, miming very comically and exaggeratedly the face of the outraged husband who 
has caught his wife red-handed, appeared at the back of the cave. He was holding the famous net of chain mail. For one moment he swung it like a fisherman about to cast his nets. And by a cunning 
trick Venus and Mars were caught in the trap, covered in the net, and the happy lovers held fast in that position. 
A murmur rose, a sigh that swelled and grew louder. A few hands were clapping, all the opera glasses were trained on Venus. Gradually Nana had won her way into the hearts of her public and now 
every man in the theatre was feeling it. Desire, like that of a rutting beast that she had created, had grown ever stronger and now filled the whole theatre. Now her least gesture breathed longing into 
them, she twisted them round her little finger. Shoulders leaned forward, muscles vibrated as though invisible bows had been drawn across them, the back of their necks tingled and the hairs quivered 
in the warm and errant breath from who knew what woman’s mouth. Fauchery saw the schoolboy truant in front of him jump out of his seat with passion. Out of curiosity he looked at the count, who 
was very pale with pursed lips, and the hefty figure of Steiner, whose apoplectic face was fit to burst; at Labordette who was looking through his opera glasses with the astonished expression of a 
horse-trader admiring a perfect mare; at Daguenet whose ears were bright red and quivering with delight. Then, on an impulse he turned and glanced behind him, and was astonished at what he saw 
in Muffat’s box. Behind the countess, who was wearing a white and stony expression, the count had got to his feet, his mouth wide open, his face marbled in red, while nearby in the shadow the blurry 
eyes of the Marquis de Chouard had become like cats’ eyes, phosphorescent, sequinned with gold. They were choking, their hair felt heavier on their sweating heads. They had been there for three 
hours, their breath had warmed the air with a human odour. In the blazing gaslight, the dust hanging in the air thickened, static beneath the chandelier. The entire audience was trembling, slipping into 
a sort of vertigo, weary and excited, overcome by sleepy midnight desires like the inarticulate murmurs from the beds of trysting lovers. And Nana, in the face of this swooning public, of these fifteen 
hundred people crowded together, sunk in the weariness and nervous exhaustion of the end of a spectacle, remained victorious with her marble flesh, her sex strong enough to destroy them all and 
emerge unscathed. 
The play came to an end. At Vulcan’s triumphant summons the whole of Olympus processed before the lovers with ‘oohs’ and ‘aahs’ of stupefaction and ribaldry. Jupiter said: ‘My son, | think it’s very 
frivolous of you to call us over to see such a thing.’ Then there was a sudden reversal of events in Venus’s favour. The Chorus of Cuckolds, introduced once again by Iris, begged the ruler of the gods 
not to grant their request. Since the ladies had been staying at home, life had become intolerable for the men. They preferred to be deceived and happy—and that was the moral of the play. Venus 
was set free, Vulcan obtained a legal separation. Mars made it up with Diana. Jupiter, to have some peace at home, sent his little laundress into a constellation. And they dragged Cupid out of his cell, 
where he had been making some little paper dolls instead of conjugating the verb aimer. The curtain fell on an apotheosis of the Chorus of Cuckolds on their knees singing a paeon of praise to Venus, 
smiling and imperious in her sovereign nakedness. 
The spectators had already got up and were heading for the door. The writers were named and there were two encores amongst a thunder of bravos. The cry of ‘Nana! Nana!’ rang out furiously round 
the theatre. The room was not yet empty when everything went dark. The footlights were extinguished, the chandelier dimmed, and long folds of grey cloth were slipped over the boxes near the stage 
and over the gilded galleries. And the room, once so warm and full of chatter, suddenly fell into a heavy somnolence as a smell of damp and dust rose in the air. On the edge of her box, waiting for the 
crowd to disperse, Comtesse Muffat, erect and muffled up in her furs, was peering into the shadows. 
In the corridors people were jostling the desperate usherettes amongst piles of clothes that had fallen to the floor. Fauchery and La Faloise had hurried to be there at the doors when people were 
leaving. Men were lined up along the hall and slow, interminable queues were descending the double staircase in an orderly compact fashion. Steiner, dragged along by Mignon, had been among the 
first to leave. The Comte de Vandeuvres left with Blanche de Sivry on his arm. For a moment Gaga and her daughter seemed to be at a loss, but Labordette was quick to get them a cab and he gallantly 
closed the door for them. No one saw Daguenet leave. The truant schoolboy with cheeks burning, determined to wait outside the stage door, ran to the Passage des Panoramas,* whose iron grille was 
shut, and Satin, standing on the pavement, brushed against him with her dress. But he was in despair and rejected her with some violence before disappearing into the middle of the crowd with tears 
of desire and frustration in his eyes. Spectators were lighting cigars and going away humming ‘When Venus walks in the evening’. Satin had gone back outside the Café des Variétés where Auguste 
let her scrape up the remains of the sugar from people's glasses. A fat man, who came out very flustered, eventually carried her off into the shadows of the boulevard that was little by little quietening 
down. 
Some, however, were still leaving. La Faloise was waiting for Clarisse. Fauchery had promised to give Lucy Stewart a lift with Caroline Héquet and her mother. They arrived, and were occupying a 
whole corner of the hall, laughing very loudly when the Muffats went by with icy expressions on their faces. Bordenave had just pushed open a small door and obtained the solemn promise of a review 
by Fauchery. He was sweating. His face looked burnt as though he were drunk on success. 
‘So that will definitely be two hundred performances,’ La Faloise said to him obligingly. ‘The whole of Paris will be heading for your theatre.’ 
But Bordenave, getting angry and brusquely pointing with his chin at the audience which was now filling the foyer, this crowd of men with dry lips and feverish eyes, all still inflamed and possessed by 
Nana, cried out in a rage: ‘For God’s sake, call it my bordello, you stubborn idiot!’ 
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AT ten o'clock next morning Nana was still asleep. She lived on the second floor of a large new house in the Boulevard Haussmann whose owner rented it out to single ladies before the paint was even 
dry. A rich Moscow businessman who had come to spend the winter in Paris had set her up in that apartment, paying six months in advance. It was too spacious for her. The furnishing had never been 
completely finished. The tasteless luxury of the room, the little consoles and gilded chairs clashed with the second-hand bric-a-brac, the small mahogany side-tables and zinc candelabra trying to look 
like Florentine bronze. It all smacked of a young woman who had been left in the lurch by her first real protector, and who had fallen foul of men of dubious character, a launch into society that was 
beset by problems, an unfortunate beginning hampered by refusals for credit and threats of eviction. 
Nana was lying on her stomach, her face, pale with sleep, buried in the pillow that she was hugging in her bare arms. The bedroom and dressing room were the only two rooms that a local decorator 
had taken any trouble over. A glimmer of light crept under one of the curtains, so you could make out the rosewood chest, the hangings and the seats of brocaded damask with large blue flowers on 
their grey background. But in this close, sleepy room, Nana woke with a start as though surprised to find no one lying next to her. She stared at the second pillow with lacy edges next to hers, its hollow 
still warm, and fumbled for the electric bell at her bedside. 
‘So has he gone?’ she asked the maid who came at her summons. 
‘Yes, Madam, Mister Paul left nearly ten minutes ago... As Madam was tired, he didn’t want to disturb her. But he told me to tell Madam that he would be back tomorrow...’ 
As she was speaking, Zoé, the maidservant, opened the shutters. The daylight poured in. Zoé, a brunette who wore her hair in little plaits, had a long thin face like a dog, livid and blemished, with a flat 
nose, thick lips, and black eyes which constantly darted here and there. 
‘Tomorrow, tomorrow,’ repeated Nana who was still half asleep. ‘Is it his day tomorrow?’ 
‘Yes, Madam, Mister Paul has always come on Wednesdays.’ 
‘Oh no! I’ve just remembered!’ the young woman exclaimed, sitting up. ‘It’s all changed. | meant to tell him this morning... He'll find the Wog here. He'll make a big fuss!’ 
‘Madam didn’t tell me that, | couldn’t know that,’ said Zoé softly. ‘When Madam changes her days she ought to inform me so that | know... So is Old Skinflint not to come on Tuesdays anymore?’ 
‘Old Skinflint’ and ‘Wog’ was what they in all seriousness between themselves called Nana’s two clients, a businessman from the Suburb Saint-Denis, a man thrifty by temperament, and a certain 
Moldavian, purporting to be a count, whose money, always very irregular, was of dubious provenance. Daguenet had booked her for the day after Old Skinflint. As the businessman had to be home by 
eight in the morning, the young man watched out for him in Zoé’s kitchen as he left and then took his place, still warm, until ten. After that he too went about his business. Nana and he found that suited 
them very well. 
‘Too bad!’ she said. ‘I'll write to him this afternoon... And if he doesn’t get my letter, you can stop him coming in tomorrow.’ 
Meanwhile Zoé was padding around the room. She talked of the roaring success of the night before. Madam had shown such talent, she sang so beautifully! Oh! Madam wouldn't have anything to 
worry about now! 
Nana, propped up with her elbow on the pillow, only nodded. Her nightgown had slipped down, her hair hung loose and unkempt on her shoulders. 
‘| suppose so,’ she murmured, dreamily. ‘But how can | wait till then? All sorts of annoying things are going to be happening today... Let’s see, has the concierge been up yet this morning?’ 
Then the two of them had a serious talk. Three months’ rent was owing and the proprietor was threatening eviction. There was a row with the creditors, the man who hired out cabs, a laundrywoman, 
a dressmaker, a coal merchant, and more, who came and sat on a bench in the hall every day. The coal merchant was especially scary, he shouted up the stairs. But Nana’s main problem was her 
little Louis, a child she’d had when she was sixteen and whom she left with his wet-nurse in a village on the outskirts of Rambouillet.* This woman was demanding three hundred francs to return little 
Louis to his mother. Nana, who had been seized by a fit of maternal love since her last visit to the boy, was in despair at not being able to fulfil her plan that had become fixed in her head, of paying off 
the nurse and placing the child with her aunt, Madam Lerat, in Batignolles,* where she could visit him as often as she liked. 
In the meantime the maidservant was hinting that Madam ought to have told the Old Skinflint she needed money. 
‘But | did, | told him everything,’ cried Nana. ‘He said he was overburdened with financial obligations. He can’t manage on a thousand francs a month. And the Wog hasn't got a sou at the moment. | 
think he’s gambled it all away. As for poor Mimi, he badly needs a loan himself. He’s been cleaned out by a fall in share prices and he can’t even afford to buy me a bunch of flowers any more.’ 
She was talking about Daguenet. In this dozy state she had no secrets from Zoé. The latter, used to such confidences, received them with respectful sympathy. Since Madam was happy to chat about 
her affairs, she would take the liberty of saying what she thought. She was very fond of Madam, in any case, and had left Madam Blanche on purpose to come here and goodness only knew that 
Madam Blanche would have moved heaven and earth to get her back! She had no shortage of offers of work, she had quite a reputation. But she would stay with Madam through thick and thin because 
she believed in Madam’s future career. And she summed up her advice: when you were young, you did silly things. But right now, you had to keep your wits about you because the men were only in it 
for their own pleasure. Oh, there wouldn't be a shortage of them now! Madam would only have to say the word to satisfy her creditors and get the money she needed. 
‘But all that’s not helping me with my three hundred francs,’ repeated Nana, twisting her fingers into the straying hair from her chignon. ‘I need three hundred today, immediately. It’s so stupid me not 
knowing one single person who would give me three hundred francs.’ 


She racked her brains, she had intended to send Madam Lerat to Rambouillet; as it happened she was expecting her that morning. Her frustration at not being able to satisfy this whim spoiled her 
triumph of the previous evening. Just think that amongst all those men who had given her such an ovation yesterday, there was not one who would let her have fifteen louis! And in any case, you 
couldn't accept money just like that. Oh dear! How unlucky she was! And she kept coming back to the subject of her baby, he had blue eyes like a cherub, he lisped ‘Maman’ in such a funny little way 
you would laugh fit to burst! 

But at that very minute a rapid buzz on the front doorbell was heard. Zoé came back saying in a confidential tone: 

‘It's a woman.’ 

She had seen this woman a score of times, yet affected never to know her and not to be aware of her relations with women in financial difficulty. 

‘She said her name was—Madam Tricon.’ 

‘That Tricon woman!’ Nana exclaimed. ‘Well | never! That's right, I'd forgotten... Show her in.’ 

Zoé ushered in an elderly lady, very tall, with her hair in ringlets, who gave the impression of a countess doing the rounds of the lawyers. This woman would slither out of the room, soundless as a 
snake, when a gentleman arrived. She might just as well have stayed. But La Tricon did not even sit down. There was only a brief exchange of words. 

‘I've got someone for you... Do you want him?’ 

‘Yes, how much?’ 

‘Twenty louis.’ 

‘What time?’ 

‘Three o'clock. So is it agreed?’ 

‘Agreed.’ 

La Tricon immediately started talking about the weather, it was dry and good for walking. She still had four or five people to see. And she departed, consulting her little notebook as she went. Left alone, 
Nana seemed relieved. A little shiver touched her shoulders before she dived down in the warm bed again, luxuriating in it with the laziness of a cat who feels the cold. Her eyes gradually closed and 
she smiled at the thought of dressing up little Louis the next day; while as she dozed off, the feverish dreams she'd had all night returned, and she could hear again that prolonged chorus of bravos like 
a basso continuo lulling her to sleep. 

At eleven, when Zoé let Madam Lerat into the bedroom, Nana was still asleep. But she woke at the sound and said instantly: 

‘Oh, it's you! You have to go to Rambouillet today.’ 

‘That's why I’ve come,’ said her aunt. ‘There’s a train at twelve-twenty. I'm in time to catch it.’ 

‘No, | haven’t any money till later,’ said the young woman, stretching, pushing out her breasts. ‘You have some lunch and then we'll see.’ 

Zoé brought her dressing gown. 

‘Madam,’ she whispered. ‘The hairdresser’s here.’ 

But Nana did not care to go into the dressing room. She shouted: 

‘Come in, Francis!’ 

A smart gentleman pushed open the door. He said good morning. At that precise moment Nana was getting out of bed, her legs bare. She was not in any hurry, she stretched out her arms so that Zoé 
could slip on the sleeves of her dressing gown. And Francis, very much at ease, waited in a dignified manner without turning his back. Then when she had sat down and he had given her hair a 
preliminary comb-through, he began to speak. 

‘Perhaps Madam has not seen the newspapers. There’s a very good article in the Figaro.’ 

He had brought the newspaper. Madam Lerat put her spectacles on and read the article aloud, standing in front of the window. She stood tall and erect, like a gendarme. Her nose wrinkled when she 
read out an appreciative remark. It was a review by Fauchery, written straight after he left the theatre, two very lively columns, full of witty sarcasm about the actress and fierce admiration for the woman. 
‘Excellent!’ said Francis. 

Nana did not give a damn that people made jokes about her voice. That Fauchery, he was a nice man, she’d reward him for his kindness. After rereading the article, Madam Lerat brusquely declared 
that all men had the devil in their legs, and she refused to offer any further explanation, satisfied with this ribald reference that she alone understood. But Francis had almost finished lifting and tying up 
Nana’s hair. He took his leave, saying: 

‘| shall look out for the evening papers, half past five as usual, is that right?’ 

‘Bring me a pot of pomade and a pound of chocolates from Boissier’s!’* cried Nana across the room as he shut the door. 

Then the two women, left to themselves, realised they had not greeted each other properly. And they deposited energetic kisses on each other’s cheeks. They enthused over the article. Nana, half 
asleep till then, was once again possessed by her triumph. Oh yes, Rose Mignon wouldn't be best pleased this morning! Madam Lerat had not wanted to go to the theatre because, she said, the 
emotion churned her up, so Nana began to tell her about the evening, getting intoxicated on her own version of events as if the whole of Paris had been overwhelmed by the accolades. Then, interrupting 
herself suddenly, she asked with a giggle whether they would have said the same thing about her little backside when she was hanging round the Rue de la Goutte d’Or.* Madam Lerat was shaking 
her head. No indeed, you'd never have imagined such a thing. Then she adopted a solemn tone, and called her ‘my daughter’. Was she not her second mother since the real one had gone to be with 
her daddy and grandmother? Nana, very moved, was on the brink of tears. But Madam Lerat said that they must let bygones be bygones, the past was full of things you didn’t want to rake up again 
and again. She had not seen her niece over a long period, for the family had accused her of going to perdition along with the little girl. As if in God’s name that were possible. And she didn’t ask her to 
tell her any secrets, she believed she had always led a decent life. Now it was enough to see her well set up and fond of her little boy. In any case all that mattered in this world was to be virtuous and 
to work hard. 

‘Whose is this baby?’ she said, breaking off, her eyes gleaming with keen curiosity. 

Taken by surprise, Nana hesitated a second. 

‘A gentleman’s,’ she said. 

‘Is that so?’ her aunt replied. ‘They were claiming it was a builder who beat you up. You must tell me all about it one day. You know how discreet | am! Well I'll look after him as though he were the son 
of a prince.’ 

She had retired from work as a florist and was living off her savings, six hundred francs which she had saved up sou by sou. Nana promised to rent a nice little apartment for her and would pay her a 
hundred francs a month as well. At the mention of this sum, her aunt forgot herself and shouted to her niece to screw them for all they were worth now she had them in her power. She was talking 
about men. The pair embraced once more. But as Nana was bringing the conversation round to Louiset again, in the midst of her gaiety, her face clouded over at a sudden thought. 

‘Oh, how annoying, | have to go out at three!’ she murmured. ‘What a nuisance!’ 

Zoé had just announced that lunch was served. They went through to the dining room where there was an elderly lady already sitting down at the table. She had not taken off her hat and was dressed 
in a dark dress of an indeterminate shade between puce and goose-turd green. Nana did not appear surprised to see her there. She simply asked her why she had not come into the bedroom. 

‘| heard talking,’ said the old lady. ‘I thought you had visitors.’ 

Madam Maloir, a respectable-looking soul, with some social graces, was an old friend of Nana’s. She acted as lady's companion. The presence of Madam Lerat seemed to bother her at first. Then, 
when she realised it was Nana’s aunt, she looked more kindly on her and managed a wan smile. Meanwhile Nana, who said she was famished, made a dive for the radishes and devoured them without 
any bread. Madam Lerat primly refused them. Radishes gave you catarrh. Then, when Zoé brought in chops, Nana toyed with the meat and made do with sucking at the bones. From time to time she 
eyed her friend’s hat. 

‘Is that the new hat | gave you?’ she asked eventually. 

‘Yes, I've been doing it up a bit,, mumbled Madam Maloir with her mouth full. 

The hat was exceedingly elaborate, coming to a peak at the front and with a large feather on top. Madam Maloir had a mania for revamping all her hats. She was the only person who knew what suited 
her and she could make the most elegant head covering look like a humble bonnet. Nana, who had bought her this hat on purpose so that she wouldn’t be embarrassed any more when she went out 
with her, almost lost her temper. She cried: 

‘Well, take it off at least!’ 

‘No, thank you,’ the old lady replied with a dignified look. ‘It's not in my way and | can eat perfectly well with it on.’ 

After the chops there was cauliflower and the remains of some cold chicken. But at each course, Nana pouted a little, hesitating, sniffing at it, and leaving it all on her plate. She finished her lunch with 
fruit compote. 

Dessert was a lengthy business. Zoé did not clear the table before serving coffee. The ladies had simply pushed their plates away. They were still talking about the lovely evening they'd had the night 
before. Nana rolled cigarettes and smoked then, tilting right back on her chair. And as Zoé stood there leaning against the sideboard with her hands by her sides, they ended up hearing the story of 
her life. She told them she was the daughter of a midwife in Bercy* who had got into financial difficulties. First Zoé had worked for a dentist, then for an insurance broker. But these jobs did not suit her. 
And then with a touch of pride she ran through a list of all the ladies she had attended as maidservant. Zoé talked about these ladies as if she were someone who had held their fate in the palm of her 
hand. Of course without her, several would have got into a pickle. For instance, one day when Madam Blanche was with Mister Octave, her elderly husband turned up. What did Zoé do? She pretended 
to trip over as she crossed the salon, her husband hurried to fetch her a glass of water from the kitchen, and Mister Octave made good his escape. 

‘Oh, what a marvellous story!’ said Nana, listening with a warm interest, a sort of humble admiration. 

‘I've had lots of bad experiences,’ began Madam Lerat. 

And, drawing closer to Madam Maloir, she revealed her secrets. Both of them were dunking their sugar lumps in their brandy. But Madam Maloir listened to other people’s secrets without revealing 
anything about herself. It was said that she lived off a mysterious income in a room that no one ever entered. 

Suddenly Nana exploded. 

‘Aunt, please don’t fiddle with your knives... You know | can’t abide it.’ 

Without being aware of it, Madam Lerat had just put two knives in a cross on the table. Not that she was superstitious, the young woman protested. When she upset salt it didn't mean anything to her, 
and Fridays weren't unlucky for her either. But with knives, it was more than she could bear, it had always come true. It was certain she would have bad luck. She yawned, then with an air of profound 
boredom said: 

‘Two o'clock already... | have to go out. What a nuisance!’ 

The two old ladies looked at one another. All three nodded, and said nothing. Of course life wasn’t always fun. Nana had leaned back again, lighting another cigarette, while the others pursed their lips, 
discreetly and philosophically. 

‘We'll have a game of bezique* while we wait,’ said Madam Maloir after a while. ‘Do you play bezique, Madam?’ 

Of course Madam Lerat did, and played extremely well. There was no point in bothering Zoé, who had vanished. A corner of the table would be enough. And they folded back the tablecloth over the 
dirty plates. But as Madam Maloir was going to fetch the cards out of a drawer in the sideboard, Nana said that before they settled down to play it would be very nice if she would write a letter for her. 
She did not like writing because she wasn’t sure of her spelling, while her old friend wrote letters that were full of feeling. She hastened to fetch some fine writing paper from her bedroom. An inkwell, a 
cheap bottle of ink, and a rusty quill pen were lying on a small table. The letter was for Daguenet. Madam Maloir, on her own initiative, wrote in her best longhand: ‘My darling boy’, and then warned 
him not to come the next day because ‘it wasn’t possible’. But ‘far or near at every moment of the day, she was with him in her thoughts’. 

‘And | end with “a thousand kisses’,’ she murmured. 

Madam Lerat had nodded her approval at each phrase. Her eyes lit up, she adored being in the thick of love intrigues. So she wanted to have her say, and with a tender air, cooed: 

‘“A thousand kisses on your beautiful eyes.”’. 

‘Yes that’s it: “A thousand kisses on your beautiful eyes’,’ Nana repeated, while a beatific expression passed over the faces of the two old ladies. 


They rang for Zoé to take the letter down to a delivery boy. As it happened, she was chatting with the boy from the theatre who was bringing Madam a daily bulletin that had been forgotten in the 
morning. Nana told the boy to come up, and asked him to take the letter to Daguenet on the way back. Then she questioned him. Oh! Mister Bordenave was mighty pleased. People had already booked 
for the next week. Madam would not believe how many people had been asking for her address today. When the boy left, Nana said she would be gone at most half an hour. If people came visiting, 
Zoé should tell them to wait. As she was speaking, the bell rang. It was a creditor, the man who hired out cabs. He had been sitting on the bench downstairs in the hall. Well, let him twiddle his thumbs 
for as long as he liked. There was no hurry. 

‘| must go!’ said Nana, with a lazy yawn, stretching again. ‘I ought to be down there.’ 

But she didn’t move. She was watching her aunt play, she had just declared four aces. Chin in hand, Nana became engrossed in the game. But she jumped when she heard it strike three. 

‘Oh hell!’ she exclaimed loudly. 

Then Madam Maloir, who was counting tricks, encouraged her in her soft voice. 

‘You should go and get your business over straight away.’ 

‘Be quick,’ said Madam Lerat, shuffling the cards. ‘I'll get the half-past-four train if you are here with the money by four.’ 

‘Oh, | shan’t be long.’ Zoé gave her a hand with her dress and hat. She didn’t care if she looked smart or not. As she was going to go downstairs, there was another ring on the doorbell. It was the 
coalman this time. Oh well, he could keep the cabman company, that would keep them all amused. But afraid of causing a scene, she crossed the kitchen and slipped out down the servants’ staircase. 
She went that way often, it was all right so long as she kept her skirts hitched up. 

‘You can forgive a good mother anything,’ said Madam Maloir sententiously, when she was on her own with Madam Lerat. 

‘Four kings, eighty,’ the latter replied. She played like one obsessed. 

And both of them got stuck into the interminable game. 

The table had not been cleared. A slight fug filled the room, the smell of the lunch, the smoke from the cigarettes. The ladies started to dip sugar lumps in their brandy again. They had been playing 
and taking sips for twenty minutes, when at a third ring of the bell, Zoé came in abruptly and pushed them out of the way as if they were her close friends. 

‘Oh no! There’s someone else at the door. You can’t stay here. If a lot of people arrive, | need the whole apartment. Come on now, out of the way!’ 

Madam Maloir wanted to finish the game, but Zoé made as though to grab the cards from her and she decided to shift it all without disturbing the game while Madam Lerat removed the bottle of cognac, 
the glasses, and the sugar. And both of them made haste into the kitchen, where they settled down at a corner of the table between the drying cloths and the sink that was still full of dishwater. 

‘We said three hundred and forty. It’s your turn.’ 

‘Hearts.’ 

When Zoé came in again, she found them totally absorbed once more. There was a pause as Madam Lerat was shuffling the cards, and then Madam Maloir asked: 

‘Who is it?’ 

‘Oh, no one special,’ the maid answered casually. ‘A young lad... | was going to send him away but he’s so nice-looking, no trace of a beard, blue eyes and girlish looks, that in the end | told him to 
wait. He’s got an enormous bunch of flowers and refused to put them down. Maybe | should have given him a good hiding, a boy like that, wet behind the ears, he ought to be still in school!’ 

Madam Lerat went to fetch a jug of water to make a grog. Dipping the sugar lumps in the brandy had made her thirsty. Zoé muttered that she could do with one as well. She said her mouth tasted sour 
as anything. 

‘So—where have you put him?’ Madam Maloir asked. 

‘Oh, in the little dressing room at the back, the room with no furniture. There’s only Madam’s trunk and a table there. That’s where | put all the lower orders.’ 

And she was liberally sugaring her grog when the electric bell made her jump. Good heavens above! Would they not leave her in peace to have her drink? If the bell was going already, it would be quite 
a party. Nonetheless she made haste to open it. Then when she came back, she said to Madam Maloir who was giving her a questioning look: 

‘No one, just a bunch of flowers.’ 

All three of them nodded to each other as they drank. Then there were two more rings one after the other as Zoé finally cleared the table, putting the plates one by one into the sink; but it was nothing 
important. She kept the whole kitchen informed about what was happening, repeating twice her deprecating ‘No one, just a bunch of flowers’. 

Meanwhile these ladies, between two card tricks, laughed when she described the looks on the creditors’ faces in the hall when the flowers arrived. Madam would find the bunches on her dressing 
table. A shame they were so expensive and she couldn't even get ten sous for them. Well, there was a lot of money going to waste. 

‘Myself,’ said Madam Maloir, ‘I’d be happy to live for a day off what men spend on flowers for women in Paris.’ 

‘I'm sure you’re right, you’re not difficult to please,’ murmured Madam Lerat. ‘Even if we just had the money for the string round the stems... Four queens, sixty, my dear.’ 

It was ten to four. Zoé was surprised Madam was staying out so long. Usually when Madam was obliged to go out in the afternoon she got it over with in next to no time. But Madam Maloir declared 
that things didn’t always turn out the way one would wish. Life was full of ups and downs, of course, said Madam Lerat. It was better to wait. If her niece was late, it was no doubt because she was 
delayed by her business affairs, wasn’t it? In any case they were not put out at all. It was pleasant in the kitchen. And as Madam Lerat had no hearts left, she played diamonds. 

The doorbell started ringing again. When Zoé returned, she was radiant. 

‘It's fat Steiner, my dears!’ she said as she came in, lowering her voice. ‘I’ve put him in the little drawing room.’ 

Then Madam Maloir told Madam Lerat about the banker, as she was not acquainted with these gentlemen. Was he in the process of leaving Rose Mignon? Zoé nodded, she was au courant. But again 
she had to answer the door. 

‘Big trouble!’ she said quietly as she came back. ‘It’s the Wog! | told him several times that Madam was out but he’s gone and sat himself down in the bedroom... We weren't expecting him till this 
evening.’ 

At a quarter past four Nana was still not home. Whatever could she be doing? It made no sense. Two more bunches of flowers were brought. Annoyed, Zoé looked to see if there was any coffee left. 
Yes, the ladies would be pleased to finish the coffee, it would wake them up. They were falling asleep, huddled on their chairs, continually reaching out and taking another card from the pile. The half- 
hour chimed. Something must definitely have happened to Madam. They whispered to one another. 

Suddenly, forgetting herself, Madam Maloir announced in ringing tones: 

‘I've got the five hundred. Quint major trumps!’ 

‘For heaven's sake, be quiet!’ said Zoé angrily. ‘What will all those gentlemen think?’ 

And in the ensuing silence and then in the suppressed murmurs of these two old ladies bickering, there was the sound of rapid footsteps ascending the servants’ staircase. Here was Nana at last. 
Before she had opened the door, you could hear that she was out of breath. She arrived very red, and seeming cross. Her skirt, whose strings must have broken, were brushing against the steps and 
the flounces had trailed in the wet, in some filthy stream running down from the floor above where they had a slovenly maidservant. 

‘There you are! And about time too!’ Madam Lerat said, tight-lipped, still put out by Madam Maloir’s five hundred points. ‘You should be pleased with yourself for keeping us all waiting!’ 

‘Madam is really not being sensible!’ Zoé added. 

Nana, already annoyed, was exasperated by all these rebukes. Was this how they were going to greet her after the trying time she'd been having! 

‘Just shut up!’ she shouted. 

‘Hush, Madam, we've got visitors,’ said the maid. 

Then, lowering her voice, the young woman faltered, out of breath: 

‘Well, do you think I've been enjoying myself? It took for ever. | should have liked to see you in my place... | was furious, | wanted to slap him... And there was no cab to get me back. Lucky it’s right 
nearby. Still | hurried back as fast as | could.’ 

‘Have you got the money?’ asked her aunt. 

‘Fancy asking me that!’ answered Nana. 

She had flopped down on a chair next to the stove, her legs tired after all her running. And still out of breath, she pulled out of her bosom an envelope in which there were four hundred-franc notes. 
You could see the notes through a large tear which she had made herself in the envelope, to check what was inside. The three women around her were staring at the envelope, a coarse piece of paper, 
dirty and crumpled in her small gloved hands. It was too late, Madam Lerat could not go to Rambouillet till next day. Nana started to go into long explanations. 

‘Madan, there are lots of people waiting,’ the maidservant reminded her. 

But her anger flared up again. Let them all wait till later, when she wasn’t so busy. And as her aunt was reaching out for the money: 

‘Oh no, not all of it,’ she said. ‘Three hundred for the nurse. Fifty for the train and your expenses, that’s three hundred and fifty. I’m keeping fifty.’ 

The main problem was finding change. There were not ten francs in the whole house. They didn’t even ask Madam Maloir, who was listening as if it was no concern of hers, since she never had on her 
person more than six sous for the omnibus. Finally Zoé went out, saying she would go and look in her box, and brought back a hundred francs in coins of a hundred sous. They counted them out ona 
corner of the table. Madam Lerat left immediately, after promising to bring back Louiset next day. 

‘Did you say we have visitors?’ Nana asked, still sitting there to rest her legs. 

‘Yes, Madam, three.’ 

And she named the banker first. Nana made a face. If Steiner thought she would put herself out for him just because he had thrown her a bouquet the day before! 

‘Anyway,’ she declared, ‘I’ve had enough. | shan’t see any of them. Go and say that you’re not expecting me back.’ 

‘Madam will perhaps think better of it and receive Mister Steiner, Zoé cautioned with a frown, not budging, cross at seeing her mistress on the point of doing something stupid again. 

Then she mentioned the Moldavian who must be finding that time was hanging rather heavy in the bedroom. At that, Nana was furious and dug her heels in even more. Nobody, she wanted to see 
nobody! Who had let in this leech of a man! 

‘Kick them all out! I’m going to have a game of bezique with Madam Maloir. I'd much rather do that.’ 

The doorbell cut her off. That was the last straw! Another pain in the neck! She forbade Zoé to go and open the door. The latter ignored her and left the kitchen. When she reappeared, she said with 
an air of authority, putting two cards on the table: 

‘| told them Madam was at home... These gentlemen are in the salon.’ 

Nana had risen in a furious temper. But the names of the Marquis de Chouard and Comte Muffat de Beuville on the visiting cards succeeded in calming her down. She was silent for a moment. 

‘Who on earth are they?’ she asked finally. ‘Do you know them?’ 

‘| know the old man,’ answered Zoé, pursing her lips discreetly. 

And as her mistress continued to give her a questioning look, she added simply: 

‘I've seen him around somewhere.’ 

These words seemed to make up the young woman's mind for her. She reluctantly left the kitchen, that warm refuge where you could chat and let yourself enjoy the smell of coffee keeping warm on 
the embers. Behind her, she left Madam Maloir who was now winning. She had still not taken off her hat, but to make herself more comfortable she had undone the ribbons and thrown them over her 
shoulders. 

In the dressing room where Zoé helped her quickly to put on her dressing gown, Nana got her own back for the annoyance she'd had to put up with, by muttering swear words under her breath about 
men. This bad language troubled the maidservant, for it made her sadly realise that Madam’s working-class origins could not be easily changed. She even went so far as to beg Madam to tone down 
her words. 

‘Why the hell should |?’ Nana replied crudely. ‘They're filthy swine, they love it.’ 

Nevertheless she put on her princess air, as she called it. Zoé had held her back just as she was about to enter the drawing room and, taking the initiative, ushered the Marquis de Chouard and Comte 
Muffat into Nana’s dressing room instead. It was much better that way. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the young woman with studied politeness, ‘I’m so sorry to have kept you waiting.’ 


The two men greeted her and sat down. An embroidered tulle blind dimmed the light in the dressing room. It was the most elegant room in the apartment, furnished in a light fabric; there was a large 
marble dressing table, an inlaid cheval-glass, a chaise longue and blue satin armchairs, and on the dressing table an avalanche of roses, lilac and hyacinths, with their strong, heady perfume. In the 
steamy air, among the stale smell of the basins, there were occasional whiffs of a more pungent aroma from a few twigs of dry patchouli crushed into small pieces in the bottom of a bowl. Gathering 
herself together and pulling her ill-fastened gown around her, Nana gave the impression of having been taken by surprise while in the process of getting dressed; her skin was still moist and she was 
smiling and as though startled amid all her lace. 

‘Madan,’ said the count solemnly. ‘Please forgive us for bothering you. We have a request to make. This gentleman and | are members of a local charity.’ 

The Marquis de Chouard gallantly hastened to add: 

‘When we found out that a great artiste was living in this house, we promised ourselves that we would come and talk to you particularly on behalf of our poor. Talent always goes with compassion.’ 
Nana made a pretence of modesty. She answered with little nods, while making rapid calculations. It must be the old man who had brought along the other. He had a lecherous glint in his eye. Yet she 
also had to be wary of the other one, whose temples were throbbing in a peculiar way. He’d have been quite capable of coming on his own. Yes, that was it, the concierge had said her name and they 
were egging each other on, each for his own purposes. 

‘Certainly, gentlemen, you were right to come and see me,’ she said, beaming with goodwill. 

But the electric bell made her shudder. Not another visit! And that Zoé who kept on answering the door! She went on: 

‘lam very happy to be able to help.’ 

In actual fact she was rather flattered. 

‘Oh, Madam,’ went on the marquis, ‘if you only knew what a state they are in! Our arrondissement has more than three thousand poor people, and yet it is one of the richest. You can’t imagine such 
poverty: children going hungry, sick women, deprived of all aid and dying of cold...’ 

‘Poor things!’ Nana exclaimed, very moved. 

Her emotion was such that her beautiful eyes filled with tears. She leaned over suddenly, unconscious of her body, and through her open gown you could see her bosom, while her bent knees revealed 
the curves of her thighs under the filmy material. A red flush appeared on the chalky face of the marquis. Comte Muffat, who was about to say something, lowered his eyes. It was too warm in this 
dressing room, heavy, close, like a hothouse. The roses were wilting and a heady scent came up from the patchouli in the dish. 

‘At times like these one would like to be very rich,’ Nana added. ‘Well, when all’s said and done, we all do what we can. Believe me, gentlemen, had | known...’ 

Very moved, she was on the point of letting slip something stupid, so did not finish her sentence. She had a moment's embarrassment, no longer remembering where she had just put her fifty francs 
when she took off her dress. But then she remembered: it must be on the comer of the washstand, under an upturned pot of pomade. 

As she got up, there came a long ring on the doorbell. Ha, another one! Would there never be an end to it? The count and the marquis had also got to their feet and the latter’s ears pricked up on 
hearing the bell. No doubt he was familiar with the sound. Muffat looked at him, then they both looked away. They were embarrassed, they became formal with one another again, the one solid and 
square, with a full head of hair, the other hunching his thin shoulders, upon which a few sparse strands of hair fell from the dome of his head. 

‘My goodness,’ Nana said, fetching the ten big silver coins, and deciding to make a joke of it, ‘I shall weigh you down, gentlemen. This is for the poor...’ 

And the charming little dimple in her chin was visible. She wore her naturally innocent expression as she held out the pile of crowns in her open palm, offering it to the two men, as much as to say: 
‘Come, who wants some?’ The count was quickest, he took the fifty francs. But one coin remained and he had to touch the young woman’s flesh in order to retrieve it, flesh that was warm and smooth 
and left him feeling excited. She was still laughing in delight. 

‘Here you are, gentlemen,’ she said. ‘Another time, | hope to be able to give you more.’ 

There was no longer a pretext for them to stay. They took their leave and made for the door. But the moment they were about to leave, the doorbell went again. The marquis could not restrain a pale 
smile, while a dark shadow passed over the count’s face. Nana kept them talking a few more seconds to let Zoé find another spare corner. She did not like people meeting each other in her home. 
Today it must be full to overflowing! So she was relieved when she saw the drawing room was empty. Had Zoé stuffed them into the cupboards then? 

‘Goodbye, gentlemen,’ she said, stopping at the threshold of the drawing room. 

Her laugh and her look of candour enfolded them. Comte Muffat bowed, troubled in spite of his sophistication, needing some air; the dressing room had made his head spin; the scent of flowers and 
woman had been suffocating. And behind his back, the Marquis de Chouard, confident that he couldn't be seen, his face suddenly contorted, wetted his lips and dared to give Nana a broad wink. 
When the young woman went back into her dressing room where Zoé was waiting for her with letters and visiting cards, she exclaimed, laughing louder than ever: 

‘There go my fifty francs on those two poor sods!’ 

She wasn’t cross but it seemed funny to her that a couple of men had cleaned her out. All the same they were bastards, she hadn't a sou left. But the sight of these cards and letters put her in a bad 
mood again. As far as the letters went, they were all right; they were from men who had applauded her the day before and were making her offers. As for the visitors, they could go to hell. 

Zoé had distributed them all over the place. And she pointed out that the apartment was very convenient, each room opening out on to the corridor. It wasn’t like at Madam Blanche’s, where you had 
to go through the drawing room. So Madam Blanche had encountered many problems. 

‘You must send them all away,’ Nana continued, pursuing her train of thought. ‘Start with the Wog.’ 

‘Oh, | got rid of him a long while back,’ said Zoé with a smile. ‘He only wanted to tell Madam that he couldn’t come this evening.’ 

This was a great stroke of luck. Nana clapped her hands. He wasn’t coming, thank goodness for that! She would be free then! And she sighed in relief, as if she had been let off the most abominable 
of tortures. Her first thought was for Daguenet. That poor love, and to think she had written that he must wait till Thursday! Quick, Madam Maloir could write another letter! But Zoé said that Madam 
Maloir had slipped away without anyone noticing, as she usually did. So Nana, after talking about sending someone, hesitated. She was very tired. A whole night’s sleep! That would be so good! The 
idea of this treat in the end won out. For once she could reward herself with that. 

‘I'll go to bed as soon as | get back from the theatre,’ she said, relishing the thought, ‘and you’re not to wake me up until midday.’ 

Then, raising her voice: 

‘Go on, shove the rest of them downstairs!’ 

Zoé did not move. She would not have allowed herself to give advice openly to Madam, but she contrived to give Madam the benefit of her experience when Madam seemed to be getting excited and 
headstrong. 

‘Mister Steiner too?’ she asked tersely. 

‘Of course,’ Nana replied. ‘Him first!’ 

The maid still waited, to give Madam time to reflect. Would Madam not be proud to take away from her rival Rose Mignon such a wealthy gentleman, who was so well known in all the theatres? 

‘My dear girl, please hurry up and tell him that he is annoying me,’ said Nana, who understood full well what she meant. 

But abruptly she changed her mind. The next day she might want him. And she exclaimed, with a childish gesture, laughing and winking: 

‘Well after all, if | did want to have him, the shortest way is still to show him the door.’ 

Zoé was very impressed. She looked at her mistress, suddenly admiring, then went to get rid of Steiner, without more ado. 

Meanwhile Nana waited a few minutes to allow her to make a clean sweep, as she put it. 

You wouldn't believe such an invasion! She peered into the drawing room; it was empty. The dining room was empty too. But as she continued her inspection, reassured, making sure there wasn’t 
anyone left, she pushed open the door of a small room and suddenly came upon a slip of a lad. He was calmly perched on top of a trunk, with an enormous bunch of flowers on his knees and looking 
as if butter wouldn't melt in his mouth. 

‘Oh, good gracious!’ she cried. ‘There’s one more in here!’ 

When he saw her, the boy had jumped down, red as a beetroot. And he didn’t know what to do with his bouquet, shifting it from one hand to the other, choked with emotion. His youthful countenance, 
his embarrassment, the droll expression on his face as he held the flowers made Nana burst into peals of laughter. So were children coming to call on her now? Were they arriving in their swaddling 
clothes? She resigned herself, familiarly, maternally, patting her thighs and joking: 

‘Do you want me to wipe your nose, you baby?’ 

‘Yes please,’ answered the boy in a low, pleading voice. 

That reply sent her into even more fits of laughter. He was seventeen. His name was Georges Hugon. The day before, he had been at the Variétés. And he had come to see her. 

‘Are those flowers for me?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Give them to me then, stupid!’ 

But as she took the bunch of flowers, he suddenly caught hold of her hands, with the voracity of youth. She had to fight him off so that he would let her go. Well, here was a young lad who went straight 
to the point! While she was scolding him, she had gone pink and was smiling. But she sent him away, telling him he could come back later. His head was reeling, he couldn’t find the way out. 

Nana returned to her dressing room, where Francis arrived almost immediately to do her proper coiffure. She did not dress until evening. Sitting in front of the mirror, bending her head beneath the deft 
hands of the hairdresser, she remained silent and contemplative, when Zoé came in, saying: 

‘Madam, there’s one who won't go.’ 

‘Well then, you'll have to leave him there,’ she replied calmly. 

‘And another thing, they’re still arriving.’ 

‘Pooh! Tell them to wait. They'll go away when they are starving.’ 

Her mood had changed. Now she found it thrilling to keep men waiting. She had an amusing idea. She ducked away from Francis’s grasp, and ran to draw the bolt herself. Now they could wait in a 
great heap in the adjoining room; presumably they wouldn't get through the wall! Zoé could come in by the small door which led to the kitchen. Meanwhile the electric bell wouldn't stop ringing. Every 
five minutes it buzzed again, loud and clear, as regularly as a well-oiled machine. And, to pass the time, Nana counted them. But she suddenly remembered something. 

‘What about my chocolates then?’ 

Francis had forgotten about the chocolates as well. He took a packet out of the pocket of his frock coat with the discreet gesture of a man of the world offering a present to a lady friend. However, each 
time he sent her the account he added the price of the chocolates to his bill. Nana placed the bag between her knees and began to munch them, moving her head beneath the little pats of the 
hairdresser. 

‘Oh God,’ she groaned after a silence, ‘there’s a whole lot more!’ 

Three times, in quick succession, the bell had rung. Now the rings were coming thick and fast. There were some modest, tremulous ones like a shy first declaration of love. There were bold rings that 
carried on vibrating under an impatient finger. Some were hasty, they seemed to whizz rapidly through the air. As Zoé said, it was a real tintinnabulation, a ringing that might call the whole district to 
arms, a horde of men taking it in turn to press the ivory button. That silly Bordenave had definitely given her address to far too many people, the whole of last night’s audience was going to turn up! 
‘By the way, Francis,’ Nana said. ‘Have you got five louis?’ 

He drew back, studied the coiffure, then said calmly: 

‘Five louis, that depends.’ 

‘Oh, you know,’ she replied, ‘if you have to have guarantees...’ 

And without finishing her sentence, in an expansive gesture, she indicated the adjacent rooms. Francis lent her the five louis. In brief moments of respite, Zoé came in to prepare Madam’s toilette. Soon 
she had to dress her while the hairdresser waited, wanting to administer one finishing touch to the coiffure. But the maid was constantly called away to answer the doorbell, and Madam was left half 
laced and with only one shoe on. Despite being so experienced, Zoé’s head was starting to spin. After she had distributed the men all over the place, using every single corner of the apartment, she 
just had to confine up to three or four together, and it flew in the face of all her principles. Well, too bad if they gobbled one another up, that would make more room! And Nana, safely bolted in, made 


fun of them, saying she could hear them breathing. They must be looking very droll with their tongues hanging out, like little dogs sitting on their backsides all in a ring. Her success of the night before 
continued, with this pack of men who were after her. 
‘Just as long as they don’t break things,’ she muttered. 
She imagined their hot breath coming through the cracks in the wall and began to feel uneasy. But when Zoé ushered in Labordette, the young woman gave a cry of relief. He wanted to talk to her 
about an account he had paid on her behalf to the Justice of the Peace. She didn’t listen to what he was saying, but kept repeating: 
‘You can come with me ... We'll have dinner together and then you can take me to the Variétés. I’m not on until nine-thirty.’ 
That nice Labordette, what a good thing he arrived just at that moment! He was never demanding. He was a friend to women and helped them with little tasks. So, as he crossed through the apartment, 
he had got rid of the creditors in the hall. These worthy gentlemen did not want to be paid, in any case, quite the opposite. If they had stayed so long, it was to congratulate Madam and offer to renew 
their services to her after last night's great success. 
‘Come on, let’s go,’ said Nana, who was ready. 
At that moment Zoé came in, shouting: 
‘Madam, I’m answering the door no more. There’s a queue on the stairs.’ 
A queue on the stairs! Francis himself, despite the phlegmatic Anglo-Saxon air that he affected, began to laugh as he put his combs away. Nana had taken Labordette’s arm and was pushing him into 
the kitchen. And she escaped, finally free of men, happy in the knowledge that she could be alone with Labordette no matter where, without having to fear any silliness on his part. 
‘You can bring me back to my front door,’ she said while they were going down the servants’ staircase. ‘That way | can be sure... Just imagine, | can sleep by myself for a whole night. What luck for 
once, my friend!’ 

281 
COMTESSE SABINE, as people were in the habit of calling Madam Muffat de Beuville, so as to distinguish her from the count’s mother who had died the year before, was ‘at home’ every Tuesday in her 
town house in the Rue Miromesnil* on the corner of the Rue de Penthiévre. This was a huge square building that had been lived in by Muffats for the last hundred years. The sleepy facade on the 
street, tall and dark, looked as solemn as a convent, its huge shutters almost permanently closed. Behind the house in a small dank garden, trees reached up, searching for the sunlight, so tall and 
spindly that you could see the branches above the slate roof. 
That Tuesday, at about ten, there were scarcely a dozen people in the drawing room. When she was expecting only close friends, the countess did not open the small drawing room or the dining room; 
it was far cosier chatting by the fireside. The drawing room was moreover huge and had a high ceiling. Four windows gave on to the garden, and it smelled of damp on that rainy evening at the end of 
April, in spite of the solid logs burning in the hearth. The sun never reached that room. By day there was a dim, greenish light, but in the evening when the lamps and chandeliers were lit, it was never 
other than sombre with its Empire-style massive mahogany furniture, its hangings and yellow velvet seats with large satin designs. Entering, you were in an atmosphere of cold dignity, of manners from 
a bygone age, giving off an odour of sanctity. 
On the other side of the fireplace, however, opposite the armchair in which the count’s mother had died —a square, rigidly upright chair upholstered in a hard material—Comtesse Sabine was sitting 
in a deep easy chair whose red silk padding was as soft as eiderdown. This was the only modern piece of furniture, a little personal touch in all the severity that clashed with everything else. 
‘So,’ the young woman remarked, ‘I gather we shall be seeing the Shah of Persia...’ 
They were talking about the princes who would be coming to Paris for the Exhibition. Several ladies were sitting in a circle round the fire. Madam du Joncquoy, whose brother, the diplomat, had just 
completed a mission in the East, provided more information about the court of Nazar-Eddin.* 
‘Is something wrong, my dear?’ enquired Madam Chantereau, the wife of an ironmaster, seeing the countess shiver slightly and grow pale. 
‘No, no,’ the countess replied, with a smile. ‘I am a little chilly, that’s all. It takes so long for this drawing room to warm up!’ 
And her disconsolate look travelled from floor to ceiling. Her daughter, Estelle, a sulky young miss of sixteen, gawky and unprepossessing, got off the stool she had been sitting on and without a word 
stepped forward to prop up one of the logs which had rolled off. But Madam de Chezelles, a convent friend of Madam Sabine’s, five years younger than her, cried: 
‘Well I'd just love to have a drawing room like yours! At least you can entertain... They only build boxes these days... If | were in your shoes!’ 
She was excited, waving her arms about as she explained that she would change the furnishings, the seats, everything. She would give balls that everyone in Paris would flock to. Behind her, her 
husband, a magistrate, listened gravely. People said she was having an affair, quite blatantly. But they didn’t blame her and she was invited just the same because, as they said, she was a featherbrain. 
‘Ah, our Léonide!’ was all Comtesse Sabine said, smiling wanly. 
She made a languid gesture to express her meaning. She certainly wasn’t going to change her decor now, after having lived with it for seventeen years. It would stay just the way her mother-in-law had 
wished it to be while she was alive. Then, returning to the conversation: 
‘They tell me that we shall also see the King of Prussia and the Russian Tsar.’ 
‘Yes, they say we are going to have some marvellous celebrations,’ said Madam du Joncquoy. 
Steiner the banker, recently introduced into the house by Léonide de Chezelles, who knew everybody who was anybody in Paris, was chatting on a sofa which stood between two of the windows. He 
was questioning a Deputy, and trying skilfully to extract information from him about some movement he suspected on the Bourse, while Comte Muffat, standing in front of them, was listening silently, 
his face even greyer than usual. Four or five young men formed another group, near the door, where they were surrounding Comte Xavier de Vandeuvres, who was telling them a story in hushed tones, 
no doubt a very dubious one, because they were choking back their laughter. All by himself in the middle of the room, sitting heavily in an armchair, a stout man, a senior civil servant at the Ministry of 
the Interior, seemed to be asleep with his eyes open. But when one of the young men apparently didn’t believe the story, Vandeuvres raised his voice: 
‘You are too cynical, Foucarmont; you'll miss out on all the fun in life.’ 
And, chuckling, he came over to where the women were. The last in a noble line, witty and with effeminate manners, he was getting through a fortune with a voracious appetite that nothing could 
assuage. His stable, one of the most famous in Paris, was costing him an unbelievable amount of money; his losses in the Cercle Impérial* amounted each month to a worrying number of louis. His 
mistresses cost, year in year out, a farm and some acres of land or forests, a whole swathe of his vast domains in Picardy. 
‘You are a good one to talk about sceptics when you don’t believe in a thing yourself,’ said Léonide, making a little place for him next to her. ‘You are the one who misses out on the fun.’ 
‘Exactly so,’ he replied. ‘I want others to learn from my experience.’ 
But they made him be quiet. He was shocking Mister Venot. Then, the women having moved away, they could see a small man of sixty with bad teeth and a faint smile sitting on a chaise longue. He 
was ensconced, as though completely at home, listening to what they were all saying, not uttering a word. He shrugged, as much as to say he wasn’t shocked at all. Vandeuvres had resumed his tone 
of moral superiority and added gravely: 
‘Mister Venot is well aware that | believe what | have to believe.’ 
This was a declaration of faith. Even Léonide seemed satisfied. At the back of the room the young men had stopped laughing. Drawing-room society was too highbrow for their taste, they weren't 
enjoying it at all. A chill had passed through the room, you could hear Steiner's nasal tones in the silence, the discreet responses of the Deputy had in the end infuriated him. For a moment Comtesse 
Sabine stared into the fire. Then she renewed the conversation. 
‘| saw the King of Prussia last year at Baden. He looks well for his age.’ 
‘The Comte de Bismarck will be with him,’ said Madam du Joncquoy. ‘Do you know the count? | had lunch with him at my brother’s—oh, some years ago—when he was representing Prussia in Paris. 
Aman whose recent successes* I’m at a loss to understand.’ 
‘Why is that?’ asked Madam Chantereau. 
‘Goodness me, how can | explain? He is not to my liking. There is something coarse and ill-mannered about him. And besides, | think he’s stupid.’ 
Everybody started talking about the Comte de Bismarck. Opinions were very divided. Vandeuvres knew him and said he was a fine drinker and a fine gambler. But the door opened at the height of the 
discussion and Hector de La Faloise appeared. Fauchery, who was following, went up to the countess and bowed: 
‘Madam, | remembered your gracious invitation...’ 
She smiled and said something polite. The journalist, having greeted the count, remained momentarily at a loss in the middle of the drawing room, where the only man he recognized was Steiner. 
Vandeuvres turned round and came over to shake his hand. And straight away Fauchery, pleased to see him and with the pressing need to unburden himself, drew him aside, saying in an undertone: 
‘Is it still all right for tomorrow?’ 
‘It certainly is!’ 
‘At midnight, at her house.’ 
‘| know, | know, I’m going to take Blanche along.’ 
He wanted to slip away and go back to the ladies to put forward another argument in favour of Mister de Bismarck. But Fauchery kept him back. 
‘You'll never guess who she told me to invite!’ 
And he nodded slightly in the direction of the Comte de Muffat, who at that moment was discussing an item in the budget with the Deputy and Steiner. 
‘You're joking!’ Vandeuvres exclaimed, incredulous and amused. 
‘| swear! | had to promise faithfully I'd take him. I've come partly for that reason.’ 
They both laughed silently, and Vandeuvres, hurrying back to the group of ladies, exclaimed: 
‘| can assure you that, contrary to what you say, Mister de Bismarck is very witty... For instance he said something really charming one evening when | was there...’ 
Meanwhile La Faloise, having overheard the few quick words exchanged under their breath, looked at Fauchery, hoping for an explanation that was not forthcoming. Whom were they talking about? 
What was going on the following evening, at midnight? He did not leave his cousin’s side. The latter had gone to sit down. He showed a particular interest in Comtesse Sabine. Her name had often 
been mentioned in his presence and he knew that, married at seventeen, she must now be thirty-four and that she had led a sheltered life ever since her marriage, cloistered between her husband and 
her mother. In social circles some said she was as cold as a nun, others felt sorry for her and mentioned her lovely laugh, her big flashing eyes before she was shut up in the depths of this old town 
house. Fauchery studied her and hesitated. A friend of his, a captain in Mexico,* recently deceased, had, the night before he left, after dinner, made one of those violent confessions which the most 
discreet of men are apt to blurt out at times. But it was only a dim recollection; they had dined well that night; and he hesitated when he saw the countess dressed in black and smiling in the middle of 
this ancient salon. A lamp placed behind the dimpled brunette emphasized her fine profile, in which only her rather full lips indicated a sort of imperious sensuality. 
‘What are they going on about Bismarck for!’ muttered La Faloise who claimed not to like social gatherings. ‘It's so boring here. What a strange idea to want to come.’ 
Fauchery suddenly asked: 
‘So is the countess not sleeping with anybody?’ 
‘Oh good heavens, no,’ he stammered, visibly discomfited, forgetting his pose. ‘Wherever do you think you are!’ 
Then, realising that his indignation was somewhat lacking in sophistication, he added, sinking into the depths of the sofa: 
‘Well, my word, | say no, but how do | know?... There’s a little fellow over there, Foucarmont, who's always hanging around. Obviously stranger things happen. It’s no concern of mine... But what is 
certain is that, if the countess enjoys a fling, she is sly about it as well, for it’s not common knowledge and nobody talks about it.’ 
And then without Fauchery having to go to the trouble of questioning him, he told him all he knew about the Muffats. In the middle of these ladies’ conversation that was continuing by the fireplace, both 
lowered their voices; and you would have thought, to see them with their white ties and gloves, that they were discussing some serious issue, carefully choosing their words. Old Madam Muffat, whom 
La Faloise had known very well, was unbearable, always hand in glove with the clergy. Moreover she had a haughty way with her and a bossy manner which made everybody do her bidding. As for 
Muffat, the late-born son of a general created count by Napoleon I, he had naturally found favour after 2 December.* He was not a very cheerful presence either, but had the reputation of being a highly 
respectable and principled man. He had opinions from a bygone age and a most exalted idea of his responsibilities to the crown, of his dignities and his virtues, so that he carried his head like the Holy 
Sacrament upon his shoulders. It was Madam Muffat who had given him this fine education. Confession every day, no escapades, no youthful fun of any kind. He practised his religion, he had violent 
and bloody crises of faith like attacks of burning fever. Finally, to describe him down to the last detail, La Faloise whispered a word in his cousin’s ear. 
‘| don’t believe it!’ said the latter. 


‘On my word of honour, they swear it! He was still a virgin when he married.’ 

Fauchery looked at the count and laughed. His face was framed by whiskers, no moustache, and seemed squarer and harder, since he was quoting statistics to Steiner who was defending his position. 
‘Heavens, he does look as if that were true,’ he muttered. ‘What a nice present for his wife! Oh, the poor little woman, what a bore he must have been! | bet she doesn’t know anything about anything!’ 
At that point Comtesse Sabine was in fact speaking to him. He did not hear her because he was finding Muffat's situation so extraordinary and intriguing. She repeated her question. 

‘Mister Fauchery, did you not publish an article about Mister de Bismarck? Did you speak to him?’ 

He quickly got up, approached the group of ladies, trying to recover his composure, and managing an answer, with perfect aplomb. 

‘Oh goodness! | admit, Madam, | wrote the article when I'd read some biographies that appeared in Germany. But | never met Mister de Bismarck.’ 

He remained there next to the countess. As he chatted with her, he carried on with his train of thought. She looked young for her years. You would have given her twenty-eight at the most. Her eyes 
especially, half obscured by heavy eyelids of a bluish shade, had a youthful glimmer. She was the child of a broken marriage, spending one month with the Marquis de Chouard and one month with 
the Marquise; she had married very young when her mother died, pushed into it by her father no doubt, as she was an encumbrance to him. A terrible man, the marquis, and about whom strange stories 
were beginning to circulate in spite of his extreme religiosity. Fauchery asked if he would have the honour of being introduced to him. Certainly her father would be coming, but much later. He was so 
busy! The journalist, who thought he knew where the old man spent his evenings, kept a straight face. But a mole on the countess’s left cheek near her mouth took him by surprise. Nana had exactly 
the same one. That was funny. On the mole were some small curly hairs, but whereas Nana’s hairs were blonde, this woman's were jet-black. No matter, she was not sleeping with anyone. 

‘I've always wanted to get to know Queen Augusta,” she said. ‘People say she’s so good and pious. Do you think she will accompany the king?’ 

‘They think not, Madam,’ he replied. 

She wasn’t sleeping with anyone, so much was obvious. You only had to observe her manner towards her daughter, so insignificant and awkward on her stool. This sepulchral drawing room with its 
church-like odour told you everything you needed to know about the browbeaten life she led under that iron hand, the kind of rigid discipline she was subjected to. She had not made any mark of her 
own on this ancient establishment, black with damp. It was Muffat with his pious upbringing, his penitences and his fasting, whose imprint was on it, who was the dominant presence in this house. But 
when he suddenly noticed a little old man with bad teeth and a thin smile sitting in his armchair behind the ladies, he was even more persuaded. He knew this character, Théophile Venot, a former 
lawyer who had specialized in ecclesiastical trials. He had retired on a large fortune, he led a rather mysterious existence, was received everywhere with great respect, even feared a little, as though 
people felt there was a certain power, an other-worldly force in him working in the background. On the outside, he was very modest, he was churchwarden in the Madeleine* and had accepted the 
simple post of assistant mayor in the town hall of the ninth arrondissement, to keep himself busy, as he said. Goodness, the countess was surrounded by these people! There was nothing doing there! 
‘You are quite right, it’s deadly here,’ said Fauchery to his cousin when he had escaped from the circle of ladies. ‘We'll go.’ 

But Steiner, whom Comte Muffat and the Deputy had just left, was coming over to them in an angry temper, sweating, grumbling under his breath: 

‘For God's sake, if they won't say anything, let them hold their tongues... I'll find some who will talk.’ 

Then, edging the journalist into a corner and changing his tone, with a triumphant air: 

‘So it's tomorrow... I’m of the party, old chap!’ 

‘Oh really?’ murmured Fauchery, astonished. 

‘You didn’t know... Oh, | had such trouble catching her at home! And in addition, Mignon wouldn't leave my side.’ 

‘But the Mignons will be there too.’ 

‘Yes, so she said... Anyway, she invited me in and asked me to come... punctually at midnight after the theatre.’ 

The banker was beaming with pleasure. He winked and added with innuendo: 

‘And everything all right with you?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ enquired Fauchery, pretending not to understand. ‘She wanted to thank me for my article, so she came to see me.’ 

‘Oh yes, yes. You people are lucky. You get your reward... By the way, who’s paying tomorrow?’ 

The journalist spread his arms out as much as to say nobody knew. Just then Vandeuvres beckoned to Steiner, who had met Mister de Bismarck. Madam du Joncquoy was almost convinced. She 
summed it up with these words: 

‘He made a bad impression on me, | think he’s got a mean face... But I’m sure he is very intelligent. That explains his success.’ 

‘No doubt,’ said the banker, a Frankfurt Jew, smiling palely. 

Meanwhile La Faloise dared to question his cousin, pursuing him and hissing in his ear: 

‘So supper in a lady’s house tomorrow evening then? | wonder whose!’ 

Fauchery put his finger to his lips as a sign that people could hear. They must be careful what they said. The door had just opened again and an elderly lady came in, followed by a young man whom 
the journalist recognized as the schoolboy truant, who, on the night of La Blonde Vénus, had shouted out the famous words ‘Tres chic! which they were still talking about. The arrival of this lady created 
a stir in the drawing room. Comtesse Sabine had got up to meet her. She had taken both her hands and addressed her as her ‘my dear Madam Hugon’. Seeing his cousin looking curiously at them, La 
Faloise tried to impress him by filling in a few details: Madam Hugon, the widow of a retired lawyer from Les Fondettes, an ancient family estate near Orléans, kept a pied-a-terre in Paris in a house 
she owned in the Rue de Richelieu. She was spending a few weeks there at present to settle in her youngest son who was in his first year reading law. She had once been an intimate friend of the 
Marquise de Chouard and had been there when the countess was born, looking after her for months at a time in her house before she had got married. They were still very close. 

‘I've brought Georges with me,’ Madam Hugon said to Sabine. ‘He’s grown, hasn't he!’ 

The young man with his bright eyes and fair curls and girlish features greeted the countess unaffectedly and reminded her of a game of shuttlecock they had played two years before at Les Fondettes. 
‘Is Philippe not in Paris?’ Comte Muffat asked. 

‘No no,’ replied the elderly lady. ‘He’s in the garrison in Bourges.’ 

She sat down and talked with pride about her elder son, a strong young fellow who had joined up on an impulse and rapidly reached the rank of lieutenant. All the ladies surrounded her, with reverence 
and sympathy. Conversation began again, more politely and tactfully. And when he saw this respectable lady, Madam Hugon, her motherly face lit up by such a lovely smile, her abundant white hair 
parted in the middle, Fauchery thought he had been silly to suspect Comtesse Sabine for one second. 

Nonetheless, the big chair of padded red silk where the countess was sitting had just caught his eye. It struck him as bizarre, clashing violently as it did with the other pieces in this smoke-filled salon, 
and it disturbed him. Certainly it could not have been the count who'd had this voluptuous, languorous piece of furniture placed in the room. You would have said it was some kind of bid for independence, 
a stirring of desire and pleasure. Then Fauchery forgot where he was and started daydreaming, his thoughts however returning to the half-remembered confidence that had been shared with him one 
evening in the back room of a restaurant. Driven by a sensual curiosity, he had desired to be introduced into the Muffats’ household. Since his friend had remained in Mexico, who knew? One had to 
wait and see. No doubt it was a silly idea; but it nagged at him, he felt attracted, his baser instincts were aroused. The large chair had a rumpled and reclining look that amused him now. 

‘Right, shall we go?’ asked La Faloise, promising himself he would get hold of the name of the woman they were having supper with. 

‘In a minute,’ Fauchery replied. 

And he was no longer in a hurry to leave, giving himself as pretext the invitation he had been charged with and which wasn’t easy to make. The ladies were chatting about a taking of the veil, a very 
touching ceremony that had been stirring the emotions of Parisian society for the last three days. It was the Baronne de Fougeray’s eldest daughter who, obeying an irresistible vocation, had just joined 
the Carmelite Order. Madam Chantereau, a distant cousin of the Fougerays, was saying that the baroness had had to take to her bed next day after the ceremony, she was so distraught and emotional. 
‘| had a very good seat,’ declared Léonide. ‘But | thought it was all rather odd.’ 

But Madam Hugon was feeling sorry for the poor mother. How heartbreaking it must be to lose your daughter in that way! 

‘People accuse me of being overly devout,’ she said with her usual frank composure. ‘But | nevertheless think children who insist on committing that kind of suicide are very cruel.’ 

‘Yes, it’s terrible,’ agreed the countess, with a little shudder as though she was cold, huddling up a little more in her big armchair in front of the fire. 

Then the ladies had a discussion. But their voices were still muted. Their earnest conversation was interrupted from time to time by little bursts of mirth. The two lamps covered in pink lace on the 
mantelpiece cast a subdued light and on the other furniture a little way away there were only three more lamps that left the vast drawing room softly shaded. 

Steiner was bored. He was telling Fauchery about some affair of young Madam de Chezelles, whom he called simply ‘Léonide’; ‘a real bitch’, he claimed, lowering his voice behind the ladies’ armchairs. 
Fauchery looked at her in her fine dress of pale blue satin, perched prettily on the edge of her armchair, slim and with a boyish confidence, and was rather surprised to see her there; people behaved 
much better at Caroline Héquet’s; her mother had considerably enhanced the reputation of that house. It would be a good subject for an article. What a strange world, this Parisian society! The most 
strait-laced salons were being invaded. Obviously the taciturn Théophile Venot, who sat there smiling and showing his rotten teeth, must be a relic from when the late countess was alive, just like the 
more mature ladies, Madam Chantereau, Madam du Joncquoy, and four or five old men, sitting motionless in various corners of the room. Comte Muffat brought along officials wearing the sort of formal 
attire favoured by men from the Tuileries* at the time, amongst them, the chief clerk, still alone in the middle of the room, his face shaven and his eyes dull, in a costume so tight he couldn't risk moving 
a muscle. Almost all the young men and a few characters with superior manners accompanied the Marquis de Chouard, who had kept in with the Legitimists* after rallying to them when he joined the 
Council of State. There remained Léonide de Chezelles, Steiner, and a whole clique of dubious individuals in a corner, the elderly and serenely benevolent Madam Hugon standing out from among the 
group. And Fauchery, with an eye to his article, thought he would call it ‘Comtesse Sabine’s Guests’. 

‘Another time,’ Steiner continued in a low voice, ‘Léonide got her tenor down to Montauban.* She was living in the Chateau de Beaurecueil, five miles away, and she arrived every day in her two-horse 
carriage to see him at the Lion d’Or, where he lodged. The carriage waited at the door, Léonide was there for hours while the locals all gathered round and looked at the horses.’ 

There was a silence, a few solemn seconds ticked by beneath the high ceiling. Two young men were whispering to one another but then they also fell silent, and the only sound was the muffled tread 
of Comte Muffat as he walked across the room. The lamps seemed to have grown pale, the fire was going out, the old friends of the household sitting in the armchairs they had sat in for the last forty 
years were swathed in shadow. It was as though, while they were talking, the guests had sensed the apparition of the count’s mother with her noble, glacial air. But already Comtesse Sabine was taking 
up the conversation: 

‘Well anyway, there were more rumours... The young man was dead apparently and that explained the poor child’s turning to religion. Moreover, they say that Mister de Fougeray would never have 
consented to the marriage.’ 

‘They say lots of other things too!’ cried Léonide, wildly. 

She burst into giggles, refusing to say any more. Her gaiety was infectious and Sabine pressed her handkerchief to her lips. And the sound of this laughing, in the solemnity of the vast room, gave 
Fauchery a little shock. It sounded like crystal breaking. It was definitely like something cracking. All the voices started up again. Madam du Joncquoy expressed doubts, Madam Chantereau knew that 
they had intended to marry, but things had got no further than that. Even the men dared voice their opinions. For a minute or two there was a babble of voices in which the diverse elements of the salon, 
Bonapartists and Legitimists mingled with the sceptics amongst them, all spoke at once, talking over one another. Estelle rang for someone to put more wood on the fire, the valet turned up the lamps. 
It was like a reawakening. Fauchery smiled as though relieved. 

‘Oh my God, they get wedded to the Lord when they can’t marry their cousins,’ hissed Vandeuvres, annoyed by this question, and went over to speak to Fauchery. ‘My dear fellow, have you ever come 
across a woman, if she’s loved by some man, become a nun?’ 

He did not wait for a reply. He’d had enough. And under his breath he asked: 

‘Tell me, how many shall we be tomorrow? There will be the Mignons, Steiner, you, Blanche and myself. Who besides?’ 

‘Caroline, | think... Simonne, Gaga for certain. One never knows exactly, does one? On these occasions you think there will be twenty and it turns out there are thirty.’ 

Vandeuvres, who was looking at the ladies, leapt suddenly to another subject. 

‘That Du Joncquoy woman must have been very pretty fifteen years ago... Poor Estelle has got lankier than ever. Must be awful to have a beanpole like that in your bed!’ 

But he broke off and returned to the subject of supper the next evening. 

‘What's so maddening about these stupid shindigs is that there are always the same women there. We need some new faces. Try and bring one as a guest. Listen, | have an idea! I’m going to ask that 
fat man over there to bring the woman he was out with the other evening at the Variétés.’ 


He was speaking of the chief clerk who had dozed off in the middle of the drawing room. Fauchery enjoyed following this delicate negotiation at a distance. Vandeuvres had sat down next to him but 
he was not at all put out. The two of them appeared to be discussing in a measured way the question of the moment, that of knowing the nature of the real feelings which had propelled the young girl 
towards religion. Then the count returned, saying: 

‘Nothing doing, I’m afraid. He swears she is a good girl. She would refuse to come...Yet | would wager | saw her at Laure’s place.’ 

‘What! So you go to Laure’s place!’ laughed Fauchery. ‘You dare frequent places like that! And | thought it was just poor devils like us...’ 

‘Well, my dear fellow, you have to try everything once...’ 

They chuckled, their eyes twinkling, giving each other details of what was on offer in the Rue des Martyrs where the gross Laure Piédefer, for three francs, served meals to women in trouble. It was a 
real dive! All her girls kissed Laure on the mouth. And as Comtesse Sabine was tuming her head away, having caught the odd word as she went by, they drew back, jovial and excited, nudging one 
another. They had not noticed Georges Hugon near them listening, blushing so much that a pink flush spread from his ears down to his girlish neck. This little innocent was both ashamed and thrilled. 
Ever since his mother had let him loose in the salon, he had hovered around Madam de Chezelles, the only woman he thought chic. And yet Nana put her in the shade! 

‘Last night,’ Madam Hugon was saying, ‘Georges took me to the theatre. Yes, the Variétés, it must be ten years since | last set foot in the place. The dear boy loves music... | didn’t enjoy it much at all. 
But he was so happy! They put on strange plays nowadays. Anyway, I’m not especially interested in music, | must admit.’ 

‘What! Madam, you don't like music?’ cried Madam du Joncquoy, raising her eyes to the heavens. ‘Is that possible, that one may not like music!’ 

Everybody cried out in amazement. Nobody opened their mouths to comment on this play at the Variétés that the worthy Madam Hugon had not understood in the slightest. Immediately they launched 
into sentiment and a gushing admiration of the masters. Madam du Joncquoy was all for Weber,* Madam Chantereau defended the Italians. The ladies’ voices grew soft and languorous. A sort of 
religious quiet came over the ladies by the fireside, something rapturous like the soft psalmody in a little chapel. 

‘Let's see,’ murmured Vandeuvres, bringing Fauchery back to the centre of the salon. ‘We must unearth a woman for tomorrow, all the same. Supposing we ask Steiner?’ 

‘Oh, Steiner,’ answered the journalist. ‘When he’s got a woman, it means that Paris has finished with her.’ 

Vandeuvres meanwhile was trawling through his acquaintances. 

‘Just a second,’ he said, ‘the other day | met Foucarmont with a charming blonde. I'll tell him to bring her along.’ 

And he called Foucarmont over. They exchanged a few rapid words. There must have been some problem, for both of them, stepping carefully over the ladies’ skirts, went off to find another young 
man with whom they carried on their discussion in a window recess. Fauchery, left on his own, decided to draw nearer to the fireside at the precise moment Madam du Joncquoy declared that she 
could not hear Weber without immediately seeing lakes, forests, and sunrises in dew-drenched countryside. But a hand touched his shoulder and a voice behind him said: 

‘That's not very kind of you.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ he asked, tuming round and seeing it was La Faloise. 

‘This supper tomorrow, you might have got me an invitation.’ 

Fauchery was about to answer when Vandeuvres came back to say: 

‘It seems that the woman is not attached to Foucarmont. She belongs to that man over there. She won't be able to come. What bad luck! But I’ve press-ganged Foucarmont nevertheless, he'll try to 
get Louise from the Palais-Royal.’ 

‘Mister de Vandeuvres,’ asked Madam Chantereau raising her voice, ‘isn’t it true that they were hissing Wagner* on Sunday?’ 

‘Oh yes, it was quite dreadful,’ he answered, going forward to speak, with exquisite politeness. 

Then, as no one engaged him in conversation, he went on muttering into the journalist's ear: 

‘I'll try a few more... These young people must know some girls.’ 

Then with an amiable smile, accosting men and chatting to people all over the drawing room, he mingled with various groups, slipping a few words to each, and turning away with a conspiratorial nod 
and a wink. It was as though he was casually passing on an order. His words did the rounds. There was the buzz of men settling matters, arranging where to meet, all under the cover of the ladies still 
passionately holding forth on the subject of music. 

‘No, don’t talk to me about your Germans,’ Madam Chantereau repeated. ‘Singing is joy and light. Have you heard La Patti* sing in the Barber?’ 

‘Delightful!’ murmured Léonide, who only tapped out tunes from operettas on her own piano. 

But Comtesse Sabine had rung the bell. When she did not have so many guests on a Tuesday, tea was served in the salon itself. While she supervised a little table being cleared by a valet, the 
countess was watching the Comte de Vandeuvres. She still had that vague smile which revealed the whiteness of her teeth a little. And as the count went by, she questioned him. 

‘So what are you plotting, Mister de Vandeuvres?’ 

‘Me, Madam?’ he replied, unperturbed. ‘I am not plotting anything.’ 

‘Oh really? You seemed to me so busy... Here, you can make yourself useful.’ 

She handed him an album and asked him to put it on the piano. But he contrived to whisper to Fauchery that Tatan Néné, who owned the most gorgeous pair of titties you had seen that season, and 
Maria Blond, the girl who had just made her debut at the Folies-Dramatiques,* would be of the party. La Faloise trailed around after him all the time, waiting for an invitation. In the end he made the 
offer himself. Vandeuvres agreed straight away, and made him promise to bring Clarisse, but as La Faloise pretended to have some scruples about that, he reassured him, saying: 

‘Well, I'm inviting you, so you don’t need to worry!’ 

La Faloise, however, would still have liked to know the name of the hostess. But the countess had called Vandeuvres over, and questioned him about how the English made tea. He often went to 
England, where he owned racehorses. According to him it was only Russians who knew how to make tea, and he told her their recipe. Then, as though he had been mulling over something else that 
was on his mind while he was speaking, he broke off to ask: 

‘By the way, what about the marquis? Weren't we supposed to be seeing him?’ 

‘Yes indeed, my father promised me faithfully,’ the countess answered. ‘I am beginning to get worried... He must have been kept back by his work.’ 

Vandeuvres smiled a discreet smile. He too appeared to have some doubts about what kind of work the Marquis de Chouard was doing. He had just thought of the attractive woman whom the marquis 
took to the country on occasions. Perhaps she could come too? 

Meanwhile Fauchery decided the moment had arrived to risk inviting Comte Muffat. Time was getting on. 

‘Are you serious?’ asked Vandeuvres, who thought it was a joke. 

‘Very serious... If | don’t do what I'm told, she'll scratch my eyes out. One of her crazy ideas, you know.’ 

‘All right, I'll give you a hand, my dear boy.’ 

Eleven o'clock struck. Helped by her daughter, the countess served tea. As only close friends had come, the cups and plates were passed round informally. The ladies didn’t even trouble to leave their 
armchairs in front of the fire, sipping elegantly, munching cakes as they held them in the tips of their fingers. The conversation had now moved from music to tradesmen. Boissier was the only one who 
could make good fondants and Catherine the only one for ices. However, Madam Chantereau championed Latinville’s.* Their speech tailed off. A lassitude came over the salon. Steiner had gone back 
to quietly working on the Deputy, whom he had cornered on the sofa. Mister Venot, whose teeth must have been ruined by sweetmeats, was eating biscuits a mouthful at a time with a little mouse-like 
sound, while the chief clerk with his nose in a cup was still going strong. And the countess was unhurriedly moving from one to the next, not remaining long with anyone, stopping for a few seconds to 
give the men an enquiring look, then smiling and passing on. The big fire had made her very flushed, she looked like the sister of her daughter, so stiff and awkward beside her. As she approached 
Fauchery, who was chatting to her husband and Vandeuvres, she noticed that they fell silent, so, without stopping, she went past them to give the cup of tea she was holding to Georges Hugon. 

‘A lady wants to invite you to supper,’ the journalist said cheerily, addressing Comte Muffat. 

The latter, who had looked gloomy all evening, seemed very surprised. What lady? 

‘Why, Nana of course!’ said Vandeuvres, hastily. 

The count grew more serious. His eyelids barely flickered, and what looked like a touch of migraine passed over his brow. 

‘But | don’t know this lady,’ he murmured. 

‘Come now, you went to visit her,’ Vandeuvres pointed out. 

‘What! | did? Oh yes, the other day, for the charity board. | had forgotten. Well, it's of no consequence, | don’t know her so | can’t accept.’ 

He had assumed an icy expression to indicate that this joke seemed to him in very bad taste. The place for a man of his rank was not at the table of a woman of that sort. Vandeuvres protested: it was 
going to be an artistes’ supper. Talent excused everything. But without listening any more to the arguments of Fauchery, who was telling them about a dinner where the Prince of Scotland,* a queen’s 
son, had sat down next to a former singer in a café-concert, the count was more adamant still. In fact, in spite of his exquisite politeness, he allowed himself an irritated grunt. 

In the middle of drinking their cups of tea, Georges and La Faloise, standing face to face, had heard the few words exchanged nearby. 

‘Aha, so it’s at Nana’s,’ murmured La Faloise. ‘I might have guessed!’ 

Georges said nothing, but he was bright red, his fair hair dishevelled, his blue eyes gleaming like candles, this life of immorality which he had been party to the last few days was exciting and thrilling. 
At last he was entering a world that was all he had ever dreamed of! 

‘| don’t know her address,’ La Faloise said. 

‘Boulevard Haussmann between the Rue de I’Arcade and the Rue Pasquier, third floor,’ said Georges in a rush. 

And as the other man stared at him astonished, he added very red, bursting with smugness and embarrassment: 

‘I'm going, she invited me this morning.’ 

But there had been an upheaval in the salon. Vandeuvres and Fauchery had to give up trying to persuade the count. The Marquis de Chouard had come in and everybody hurried over to him. He had 
moved forward with difficulty, his legs weak. And he stood there in the middle of the room, pale, blinking, as if he had come out of some small dark street and was blinded by the bright lights. 

‘I'd given up expecting you, Father,’ the countess said. ‘Il would have been worried all night.’ 

He looked at her and did not answer, as if he did not understand what she said. His big nose looked like a pus-filled excrescence in his clean-shaven face, and his bottom lip was drooping. Madam 
Hugon, seeing him so overwhelmed, offered him a few kind words, full of concern. 

‘You are working too hard. You ought to rest... At our age we have to leave the work to younger people.’ 

‘Work, oh yes! Work,’ he finally stammered. ‘Always plenty of work!’ 

He pulled himself together and straightened his bent back, passing a hand, with a habitual gesture, over his white hair whose sparse curls hovered somewhere behind his ears. 

‘Whatever can you be working on so late?’ asked Madam du Joncquoy. ‘I thought you were at the reception of the Ministry of Finance.’ 

But the countess intervened. 

‘My father had to study some legal documents.’ 

‘Yes, legal business,’ he said, ‘exactly so, legal business. | was shut up in my room. It concerns the factories, | want them to observe the day of rest. It's so shameful that the government doesn’t act 
more forcefully. The churches are emptying, we're heading for catastrophe.’ 

Vandeuvres had given Fauchery a look. Both found themselves behind the marquis and they were awaiting their chance. When Vandeuvres managed to get hold of him on his own to ask about the 
attractive woman he had taken to the country, the elderly man affected great surprise. Had he perhaps been seen with Baronne Decker at whose house he had spent a few days in Viroflay?* 
Vandeuvres’s only revenge was to ask abruptly: 

‘Oh look, where have you been? Your elbow is covered with cobwebs and plaster.’ 

‘My elbow,’ he murmured, somewhat put out. ‘Oh yes, it’s true... a bit of dirt... | must have got that when | came downstairs from my study.’ 

Several people were leaving. It was nearly midnight. Two valets silently cleared away the empty cups and tea-plates. In front of the fireplace the ladies had changed places and drawn closer, chatting 
more freely as the evening sleepily drew to a close. The salon itself seemed to be falling into a slumber, as slowly the shadows gathered from the walls. Then Fauchery spoke of leaving. However, he 
was again distracted by the sight of Comtesse Sabine. She was resting in her accustomed place after her duties as mistress of the house, silently gazing at a log burning down, her face so white and 


composed that doubts assailed him once more. In the firelight the black hair of the mole she had in the corner of her lip seemed more blonde. The spitting image of Nana, down to the colour, even. He 
couldn't prevent himself whispering into Vandeuvres’s ear. Goodness me, that was true! He had never noticed. And both men continued the comparison between Nana and the countess. They found 
a vague similarity in the chin and the mouth, but the eyes weren't in the least alike. And besides, Nana looked like a good, healthy wench, whereas with the countess you never knew, she was like a 
sleeping cat, her claws drawn in and her paws agitated only by a little nervous quiver. 

‘All the same, she’s beddable,’ declared Fauchery. 

Vandeuvres undressed her with his eyes. 

‘Yes, that’s true,’ he said. ‘But I’m not at all sure about her thighs. | bet she doesn’t have any thighs to speak of!’ 

He stopped. Fauchery gave his elbow a hard nudge, indicating that Estelle was sitting on her stool in front of them. They had just been speaking louder without noticing and she must have heard them, 
but she continued to sit there stiff and straight, not a hair stirring on her neck, the scrawny neck of a girl who has grown too fast. They moved three or four paces back. Vandeuvres swore that the 
countess was a very respectable woman. 

At that moment the voices around the fireside grew louder. Madam du Joncquoy was saying: 

‘| grant you that Mister de Bismarck is perhaps an intelligent man. Only if you go as far as to call him a genius...’ 

The ladies had reverted to their initial subject of conversation. 

‘What! Is it still Mister de Bismarck!’ Fauchery muttered. ‘This time I’m definitely leaving.’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ said Vandeuvres. ‘We need a final yes or no from the count.’ 

Comte Muffat was chatting to his father-in-law and a few serious-looking men. Vandeuvres took him aside and renewed the invitation, urging him, saying he would himself be at the supper party. A man 
could go anywhere. Nobody would think ill of him when at the very most it would be out of curiosity. The count listened to these arguments stony-faced, his eyes cast down. Vandeuvres sensed him 
hesitate when the Marquis de Chouard came up with a questioning look. And when the marquis realised what they were talking about and Fauchery invited him as well, he shot a furtive glance at his 
son-in-law. There was an embarrassed silence. But each egged the other on and he would have no doubt ended up by accepting the invitation if the count had not seen Mister Venot looking straight at 
him. The little old man was no longer smiling, his face the colour of clay, his steely eyes clear and sharp. 

‘No,’ he said instantly in a tone that was so firm it brooked no gainsaying. 

Then the marquis was even more vehement in his refusal. He talked about morals. The upper classes should set an example. Fauchery smiled and shook Vandeuvres’s hand. He could not wait for 
him, he must leave at once, for he had to call at his newspaper offices. 

‘Midnight at Nana’s then?’ 

La Faloise also left. Steiner had just said goodbye to the countess. Other men followed them. And the same words went round, everybody echoing: ‘Midnight at Nana’s’, as they went to fetch their coats 
in the hall. Georges, who was to leave with his mother, had stationed himself on the threshold where he was telling people the precise address, third floor, the door on the left. Meanwhile, before going 
out, Fauchery threw a last glance into the room. Vandeuvres had taken up his position again in the midst of the ladies, joking with Léonide de Chezelles. Comte Muffat and the Marquis de Chouard 
joined in the conversation while the worthy Madam Hugon was dozing off, her eyes open. Hidden behind all the skirts, Mister Venot seemed to have shrunk again and recovered his smile. Midnight 
chimed slowly in the huge gloomy room. 

‘What are you saying!’ Madam du Joncquoy took up the conversation again. ‘You think Mister de Bismarck will declare war and beat us... Oh, I've heard it all now!’ 

Everybody was laughing at Madam Chantereau who had just repeated this opinion she had heard in Alsace where her husband owned a factory. 

‘Luckily we have the Emperor,’ said Comte Muffat with his solemn formality. 

That was the last thing Fauchery heard. He shut the door behind him after glancing again at Comtesse Sabine. She was calmly chatting with the chief clerk and seemed to be taking an interest in the 
conversation of this portly gentleman. He must have been mistaken. There was no rupture there. What a shame. 

‘Well, are you coming or not?’ cried La Faloise from the vestibule. 

And out on the pavement, as they went their ways, they again called to each other: ‘See you tomorrow at Nana's!’ 


282 
EARLIER that morning Zoé had made the apartment over to a caterer from Brébant's* and his staff of helpers and waiters. Brébant’s would provide the food, the crockery, the glasses, the tablecloth and 
napkins, the flowers, and everything down to the chairs and footstools. Nana could not have found so much as a dozen napkins in her bottom drawer, but since she had not yet had time to establish 
her position in society after her debut on the stage and rejected the idea of going to the restaurant, she chose rather to have the restaurant come to her. She considered that more chic. She wanted to 
celebrate her great success as an actress with a supper that people would talk about afterwards. As the dining room was too small, the master d’hotel had set up the table in the salon with places for 
twenty-five people if they sat close together. 
‘Is everything ready?’ Nana asked when she returned at midnight. 
‘Oh, | don’t know.’ Zoé’s voice was cross and she seemed to be at her wits’ end. ‘Thank goodness I’m not in charge. They are making a terrible mess in the kitchen and the whole apartment! And 
besides, | had to have an argument. The other two tumed up but | kicked them out.’ 
She meant Madam’s two former gentlemen, the shop-owner and the Moldavian, whom Nana had decided to get rid of, certain of her future success and wanting to make a clean sweep, as she put it. 
‘What a pain in the neck they are!’ she muttered. ‘If they come back, threaten to go to the police.’ 
Then she shouted to Daguenet and Georges who were at the back of the hall, hanging up their coats. The two had met outside the stage door, in the Passage des Panoramas, and she had brought 
them along with her in a cab. As nobody had yet arrived, she shouted to them to come into the dressing room while Zoé was getting her ready. In haste, without changing her dress, she had her hair 
put up, and pinned white roses to her chignon and her corsage. The dressing room was stuffed full of the salon furniture which had had to be moved, a heap of little tables, sofas, armchairs with their 
legs in the air. And she was nearly ready when her dress caught in a castor and ripped. Then she was infuriated and started to swear. These things only happened to her. In a rage she tore off her 
dress, a very simple dress of white gauzy material that was so transparent she needed a long chemise under it. But she immediately put it on again, not finding another she liked, almost weeping and 
saying she was dressed like a rag-and-bone woman. Daguenet and Georges had to hide the tear with pins while Zoé did her hair again. All three busied themselves around her, especially young 
Georges on his knees on the floor with his hands up her skirts. In the end she calmed down while Daguenet assured her that it must be only a quarter past twelve at most, since she had rushed through 
the third act of La Blonde Vénus like that, delivering her lines at breakneck speed and skipping couplets. 
‘It's still too good for that bunch of idiots,’ she said. ‘Did you see? What a lot of chumps tonight! Zoé, my girl, you wait here. Don't go to bed, | might need you. My God! Here they are! And high time 
too!’ 
She escaped. Georges remained on his knees with his coat-tails sweeping the floor. He blushed when he saw Daguenet staring at him. Nonetheless, they had taken a liking to one another. They retied 
the bows on their cravats in front of the tall mirror and gave each other a bit of a brush as they were all white from having rubbed against Nana. 
‘It looks like icing sugar,’ murmured Georges with his eager little childish giggle. 
A lackey hired for the night ushered the guests into the little salon, a narrow room in which only four armchairs had been left, so that plenty of guests could get in. From the big salon next to it came the 
clatter of crockery and silver, while under the door gleamed a ray of bright light. Entering, Nana found Clarisse Besnus, who had been brought along by La Faloise, installed in one of the armchairs. 
‘So you're the first?’ Nana asked. Since her stage success, she treated her as an old friend. 
‘Oh, it’s his fault,’ Clarisse replied. ‘He’s always afraid we'll be late. If I'd listened to him, | wouldn't even have had time to take off my rouge and my wig.’ 
The young man, who was meeting Nana for the first time, bowed and congratulated her, mentioning his cousin and hiding his excitement beneath his exaggerated politeness. But Nana, not paying any 
attention, shook hands and then rapidly moved on to Rose Mignon. Her manner instantly changed and she became very gracious. 
‘Oh, my dear Madam, how kind! I’m so glad you could come!’ 
‘lam the one who is delighted, I’m sure,’ replied Rose, also full of amiability. 
‘Do sit down! Is there anything you need?’ 
‘No, thank you. Oh, | left my fan in my fur coat. Steiner, look in the right-hand pocket.’ 
Steiner and Mignon had come in after Rose. The banker went out and then reappeared with the fan, while Mignon gave Nana a kiss on the cheek and made Rose do likewise. Were they not all one 
big happy family in the theatre? Then he winked as if to encourage Steiner. But the latter, put off his stride by Rose’s uncompromising stare, made do with depositing a kiss on Nana's hand. 
At that moment the Comte de Vandeuvres appeared with Blanche de Sivry. There was much bowing and scraping. Nana with great ceremony conducted Blanche to an armchair. Meanwhile Vandeuvres 
recounted with a laugh that Fauchery was having an argument downstairs because the concierge had refused to let Lucy Stewart's carriage in. In the hall you could hear Lucy calling the concierge a 
useless oaf. But when the lackey opened the door she arrived with her usual cheery grace, announced herself, took hold of Nana’s two hands, telling her she had found her quite adorable from the 
start and thought she had a fine talent. Swelling with pride in her new role as hostess, Nana thanked her in unfeigned embarrassment. However, she seemed preoccupied since Fauchery’s arrival. As 
soon as she could get near him, she asked under her breath: 
‘Is he coming?’ 
‘No, he wouldn't,’ replied the journalist abruptly. He was taken off his guard, though he had previously prepared a story to explain Comte Muffat’s refusal. 
He became aware of his stupidity when he saw the young woman's pallor, and he tried to rephrase what he had said. 
‘He couldn't make it, he is taking the countess to a ball at the Ministry of the Interior tonight.’ 
‘Oh, all right,’ murmured Nana, who suspected Fauchery had been unwilling to ask him. ‘You'll pay for that, my boy.’ 
‘How | loathe errands like that,’ he countered, hurt at her threat. ‘Ask Labordette to do it.’ 
They turned their backs on one another, crossly. At that moment, Mignon was thrusting Steiner at Nana. When she was alone, he said to her in a low voice, with the cheerful cynicism of an accomplice 
who wants to oblige a friend: 
‘You know he’s dying to... But he’s afraid of my wife. Aren’t you going to look after him?’ 
Nana did not look as if she understood. She smiled, looked at Rose, her husband, and the banker, then said to Steiner: 
‘Mister Steiner, you shall sit next to me.’ 
But laughter was issuing from the hall, murmurs, a flurry of gay, chatty voices as if a whole convent had been let loose. And Labordette appeared, trailing five women behind him, his ‘schoolgirls’, as 
Lucy Stewart mischievously called them. There was Gaga, majestic in a blue velvet dress which was too tight, Caroline Héquet, in her usual black silk trimmed with Chantilly lace, and Léa de Horn 
rigged out in her usual fashion, the cheerful blonde Tatan Néné, with her bosom like a wet-nurse that everyone made fun of, and lastly little Maria Blond, a skinny little girl of fifteen, with the morals of 
a street urchin, who was making her debut at the Folies. Labordette had brought the whole lot in one cab and they were still laughing at being so squashed up together, Maria Blond sitting on the other 
women’s laps. But they pursed their lips, exchanged handshakes and greetings, all of them on their best behaviour. Gaga lisped her greetings childishly in an exaggerated attempt at good manners. 
Only Tatan Néné, whom they had been telling as they drove along, that six Negroes, completely naked, would wait on them at Nana’s, looked around eagerly and asked where they were. Labordette 
called her a goose and told her to be quiet. 
‘And what about Bordenave?’ asked Fauchery. 
‘Oh, guess what, I’m so sorry, he can’t come,’ said Nana. 
‘Yes,’ said Rose Mignon, ‘he caught his foot in a trapdoor and sprained his ankle really badly... You should have heard him swear, his leg was all bandaged up and he was stretched out on a chair!’ 
Then everyone was sorry not to see Bordenave. Impossible to have a successful dinner without Bordenave. But they'd try to do without him just the same. And they were already talking about something 
else when a roar was heard outside. 
‘What's all this about then? So here you are burying me alive!’ 


There was a cry, everyone turned round. It was Bordenave, very huge and red, with his stiff leg, standing on the threshold, leaning on Simonne Cabiroche’s shoulder. At present he was sleeping with 
Simonne. This educated girl who played the piano and spoke English was a sweet little blonde, and so delicate that she bent under the heavy weight of Bordenave, submissive but smiling. He posed 
for a few seconds, sensing that they made quite a picture, the two of them. 

‘Well, | must be fond of you,’ he went on. ‘I was afraid | would be bored, so | said to myself: “I’m going. 
But he broke off to give vent to an oath: 

‘Bloody hell!’ 

Simonne had stepped forward too quickly and his foot had just taken the weight. She lost her balance. Still smiling and bowing her pretty head like a beast afraid of being beaten, the dimpled little 
blonde held him up with all her strength. In the midst of the exclamations they all rushed to help. Nana and Rose Mignon pushed an armchair forward for Bordenave to sink into while the other women 
slid another under his leg. And all the actresses present kissed him as a matter of course. He was sighing and groaning. 

‘Bloody hell! Bloody hell! Oh well, my stomach is still in good order, as you'll see.’ 

More guests had arrived. There was hardly room to move in the little salon. The noise of crockery and silver had ceased. Now came the sound of an argument from the big salon, with the master 
d’hotel’s furious voice scolding someone. Nana had begun to lose patience as she did not expect any more guests and was surprised they hadn't begun to serve dinner. She had just sent Georges in 
to ask what was going on, when to her astonishment more people arrived, both men and women. They were totally unknown to her. Then, a little embarrassed, she questioned Bordenave, Mignon, 
Labordette; they didn’t know them either. When she asked the Comte de Vandeuvres, he suddenly remembered. They were the young men he had recruited at Comte Muffat’s. Nana thanked him. All 
would be well, except they were going to be really pushed for space. And she requested Labordette to order seven more place-settings. He had scarcely gone out of the room when the valet ushered 
in three more people. Ah no, this was getting beyond a joke! There wouldn't be room, that much was certain. Nana, beginning to get cross, said in a superior tone that it really wasn’t the done thing. 
But when she saw another two arrive, she began laughing, she found it hilarious. Oh well, too bad! They would have to squash up as best as they could! Everyone was standing, except for Gaga and 
Rose Mignon who had found seats; Bordenave took up two armchairs for himself. There was a buzz of voices, they chatted quietly amongst themselves, stifling little yawns. 

‘Well now, my girl,’ said Bordenave, ‘supposing we go and sit down to eat anyway? We are all here, aren't we?’ 

‘Oh yes, we certainly are!’ laughed Nana. 

She glanced around the room. But her face fell, as though she were surprised not to see a particular person there. No doubt one of her guests who had not been mentioned was missing. Then a few 
minutes later they saw in their midst a tall gentleman with a distinguished face and a fine white beard. And the most surprising thing was that nobody had seen him come in. He must have slipped into 
the small salon through a door in the bedroom that had remained half open. Silence reigned, there was a great deal of whispering. The Comte de Vandeuvres knew for certain who the gentleman was, 
for they had exchanged a discreet handshake. But he replied to the women’s questions with a smile. Then Caroline Héquet lowered her voice and bet he was an English lord who was going back the 
next day to London to get married. She knew him very well, she had invited him before. And this story did the rounds of the ladies. Only Maria Blond claimed that she knew it was a German ambassador 
and the proof was that he often slept with one of her friends. The men gave a brief assessment. He looked like a man of substance. Perhaps he was paying for the dinner? Probably. It looked like it. 
Hmm, well as long as the food was good! They didn’t know for sure. The elderly gentleman with the white beard was already fading in their memories when the master d’hotel opened the door of the 
big salon. 

‘Madam, supper is served.’ 

Nana had accepted Steiner's arm without seeming to notice that the elderly gentleman without a partner had also moved forward to offer his arm. But in any case it was in no way an orderly procession. 
Men and women made their way through slowly in a relaxed fashion, joking and good-humoured about this lack of formality. A long table stretched from one end to the other of the vast room that had 
been emptied of furniture. But the table was still not long enough, for the plates were touching one another. Four candelabra, each with ten candles, shone on the place settings, and on a silver-plated 
surtout with sheaves of flowers to right and left. It was very luxurious, but it was the luxury of a restaurant, porcelain with threads of gold but no monogram, a worn silver service dulled by constant 
washing, crystal glasses, replaceable from among the dozens of incomplete sets in countless bazaars. It resembled a house-warming that had been celebrated too soon, as though someone had 
unexpectedly come into a fortune and nothing was yet in place. One of the lamps was missing. The candelabra whose very tall candles were scarcely burning at all, cast a pale, yellowish light over the 
fruit dishes, the tall cake stands, the bowls, where the fruit, petits fours, and dishes of compote were set alternately at regular intervals. 

‘Please sit where you like,’ said Nana. ‘You'll enjoy it more.’ 

She remained standing at the centre of the table. The elderly man, whom no one knew, had placed himself on her right while she kept Steiner on her left. Some guests were already sitting down when 
a volley of oaths came from the small salon. It was Bordenave, who had been forgotten and who had had a terrible time trying to get up from his two armchairs, bawling, calling for that bitch of a 
Simonne who had disappeared with the rest. The women rushed back, full of compunction. Bordenave came into view, supported and helped along by Caroline, Clarisse, Tatan Néné, and Maria Blond. 
It was a real palaver settling him at the table. 

‘In the middle, opposite Nana!’ they cried. ‘Bordenave in the middle! He shall preside!’ 

Then the ladies sat him down in the middle. But he needed an extra chair for his leg. Two women raised his leg and gently extended it. It did not matter, he could eat sitting sideways. 

‘Bloody hell!’ he groaned, ‘What a great lump | am! Oh, my little girlies, Papa is in your hands.’ 

He had Rose Mignon on his right and Lucy Stewart on his left. They promised to take good care of him. Now everybody was finding their place. The Comte de Vandeuvres sat between Lucy and 
Clarisse, Fauchery between Rose Mignon and Caroline Héquet. On the opposite side Hector de la Faloise had made haste to sit near Gaga, in spite of Clarisse beckoning from across the table; while 
Mignon, who clung to Steiner, was only separated from him by Blanche and had Tatan Néné on his left. Finally, at each end were the young women, Simonne, Léa de Horn, Maria Blond in any order, 
all squashed together. That was when Daguenet and Georges Hugon got more and more friendly, while looking smilingly in Nana’s direction. 

Meanwhile, as two people were still standing, the rest started making little jokes. The men offered their knees to sit on. Clarisse, who couldn’t move her elbows, told Vandeuvres that she was counting 
on him to help her eat. And that Bordenave was taking up a whole place with his chairs! They made a final effort and everyone managed to sit down, but as Mignon remarked very loudly, they were 
packed like sardines in a tin. 

‘Purée d’asperges comtesse, or consommé Deslignac,’ breathed the waiters, with their full plates behind the guests. 

Bordenave was loudly recommending the consommé when there was a shout. They were protesting and getting annoyed. The door had opened and three latecomers, a woman and two men, had just 
come in. Oh no, that was the limit! From where she was sitting, Nana half closed her eyes to see if she knew them. The woman was Louise Violaine, but she had never seen the men before. 

‘My dear,’ said Vandeuvres, ‘the gentleman is a navy officer, a friend of mine, Mister de Foucarmont, whom | invited.’ 

Foucarmont greeted everybody, not in the least embarrassed, adding: 

‘And | took the liberty of bringing along a friend.’ 

‘Oh, perfect, perfect,’ said Nana. ‘Do sit down... Let's see, Clarisse, you move back a little. You have lots of room over there... Now, if we don’t mind all squashing up a little...’ 

They all squeezed up a bit more, Foucarmont and Louise managed to get a tiny corner of the table between them, but the friend had to remain at some distance from his plate. He was eating with his 
arms stretched out between the shoulders of his neighbours. The waiters cleared away the soup bowls; crépinettes de lapereaux aux truffes and gnocchis au parmesan were doing the rounds. 
Bordenave had the whole company up in arms when he told them that for a moment he had thought he might bring Prulliére, Fontan, and old Bosc. Nana had adopted her dignified air again. She told 
him tersely that they would have met with a cold reception. Had she wanted his friends, she would have taken good care to invite them herself. She did not want any theatre people. Old Bosc was 
always drunk, Prulliére was a show-off, and as for Fontan, when he was at parties, he was unbearable with his loud voice and his stupid remarks. Actors were always out of place in the society of 
gentlemen like these. 

‘Yes, that’s true,’ declared Mignon. 

Around the table the gentlemen in question in suits and white ties were dressed very correctly, their pale elegant features still more refined by fatigue. The elderly man made deliberate gestures and 
smiled discreetly as though he was presiding over a congress of diplomats. Vandeuvres behaved just as he did at the Comtesse Muffat’s, exquisitely polite to his neighbours. Already that morning Nana 
had said to her aunt that, as far as the men went, these were the best of the bunch. The men were all either noble or rich—chic, in any case. And as for the women, they were on their best behaviour. 
A few, Blanche, Léa, Louise had come wearing low-cut dresses but it was only Gaga who revealed herself a little too much, and besides, at her age she would have cone better not to reveal anything 
at all. Now that they had finished getting settled, the laughing and joking subsided. Georges was reflecting that he had attended jollier dinners than this one in the homes of the good people of Orléans. 
There was hardly any conversation, the men who didn’t know anyone else just looked at each other, the women sat without speaking. And that was what Georges found the most astonishing. He 
thought them rather staid. He had expected them to start kissing right away. As the following course was being served, a Rhenish carp a la Chambord and a saddle of venison a /’'anglaise, Blanche 
said aloud: 

‘Lucy, my dear, | met your son Olivier on Sunday... How he’s grown!’ 

‘Well, he’s eighteen now,’ replied Lucy. ‘That doesn’t make me feel any younger. He went back to college yesterday.’ 

Her son Olivier, of whom she spoke with pride, was a student at the naval college. Then they chatted about their children. All the ladies grew emotional. Nana told them of her delight in her baby. Little 
Louis was now staying with her aunt, who brought him round at about eleven every morning; she took him into her bed, where he played with Lulu, her griffon. You would die laughing to see the two of 
them burrow deep down under the covers. And you could not imagine how clever Louiset was already. 

It was Rose Mignon’s turn to speak. ‘Just imagine, yesterday | was going to fetch Charles and Henri from school; they absolutely insisted | take them to the theatre in the evening, they were jumping 
around and clapping their little hands: “We are going to see Maman on stage!” Oh, they were so excited!’ 

Mignon smiled fondly, his eyes moist with fatherly love. 

‘And at the performance,’ he continued, ‘they were so funny, serious as little old men, looking at Rose with eyes like saucers, asking me why Maman’s legs were bare like that.’ 

The whole table started to laugh. Mignon was triumphant, his pride at being a father was flattered. He adored his children, and his one concern and preoccupation was to increase their fortune by 
managing, as carefully as any faithful accountant, the money that Rose earned in the theatre and elsewhere. When he had married her, he was leader of an orchestra in a café-concert where she was 
the singer, and they fell passionately in love. Nowadays they were still good friends. They had a mutual agreement. She worked as hard as she could with all her talents and beauty. He had abandoned 
his violin to better supervise her career as an artist and as a woman. You would not have found a more bourgeois, or a more united, couple anywhere. 

‘How old is the older one?’ Vandeuvres asked. 

‘Henri is nine,’ replied Mignon. ‘Ah, he’s a fine boy!’ 

Then he ventured to say to Steiner, teasing him quietly, for he did not like children, that if he, Steiner, were a father, he would not squander his money in that stupid fashion. While he was talking, he 
was observing the banker over Blanche’s shoulders to see how things were going with Nana. But for the last few minutes Rose and Fauchery, in close conversation, had been getting on his nerves. 
He hoped Rose was not going to waste her time on a foolish affair like that. In such cases, dammit, he intervened. And making play with his little finger on which a diamond sparkled, he was getting to 
the end of his fillet of venison. 

The conversation about the children was still going strong. La Faloise, very disturbed by the proximity of Gaga, was asking for news of her daughter whom he had had the pleasure of seeing with her 
at the Variétés. Lili was in good health but she was still such a child! He was surprised to learn that Lili was nearly nineteen. Gaga became even more impressive in his eyes. And when he enquired 
why she had not brought Lili along with her, she replied, tight-lipped: 

‘Oh no, never! Only three months ago she was determined to leave her boarding school... | was hoping to marry her off straight away, but she is so fond of me | had to let her come back and live at 
home, much against my will.’ 

She fluttered her blue eyelids with the blackened lashes while she was talking about the launch of her young daughter in society. If at her age she did not have a sou but was still working and pleasing 
the men, especially young ones who could have been her grandsons, it was because she considered a good marriage more important. She leaned over to La Faloise, who went hot under the collar 
beneath the huge bare shoulder plastered in powder that was crushing him. 

‘Do you know,’ she murmured, ‘if she goes the same way as me, it won't be my fault. But the young are so very odd!’ 

There was a great deal of scurrying to and fro round the table by the waiters. After the first course the entrées had just appeared: poulardes a la maréchale, filets de sole sauce ravigote, and escalopes 
de foie gras. The master d’hotel who had been sending round the Meursault up till then, now offered Chambertin or Léoville.* In the slight buzz occasioned by the changing of the plates, Georges, 
whose surprise was steadily increasing, asked Daguenet if all these ladies had children. The latter, amused by the question, filled him in. Lucy Stewart was the daughter of a workman, a greaser of 
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English origin at the Gare du Nord. She was thirty-nine, had a face like a horse, but was utterly charming, and despite her consumption, was soldiering on. She was the most chic of these ladies, having 
had three princes and a duke. Caroline Héquet, born in Bordeaux to an ordinary working-class man who died of shame, had the good luck to have a hard-headed mother who, after first disowning her, 
had made it up with her again after a year’s reflection, wanting at least to save her fortune. The girl, aged twenty-five, very aloof, passed for one of the most beautiful women, available at a price which 
never varied. The mother, who was very orderly, kept the books, a strict account of her receipts and expenses, managing the entire household from the little lodging that she lived in two storeys above 
where she had installed a workshop of seamstresses, for dresses and underclothes. As for Blanche de Sivry, whose real name was Jacqueline Baudu, she came from a village near Amiens. She was 
a magnificently built woman, but stupid and a liar, claimed she was the granddaughter of a general, and did not admit to her thirty-two years. She was very popular with the Russians because of her 
full figure. Then Daguenet said a few quick words about the others: Clarisse Besnus, brought back as a maid from Saint-Aubin-sur-Mer* by a woman whose husband had then launched her into this 
profession; Simonne Cabiroche, the daughter of a furniture seller from the Suburb Saint-Antoine,* raised in a large boarding-school to be a governess; and Maria Blond, Louise Violaine, and Léa de 
Hom all forced out on to the streets of Paris, not to mention Tatan Néné, who had kept cows until she was twenty on some grubby farm in Champagne. Georges listened, looking at the ladies, dazed 
and excited by this account delivered with such crudeness into his ear, while behind him the waiters repeated respectfully: 

‘Poulardes a la maréchale... filets de sole a la sauce ravigote...’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Daguenet, who was giving him the benefit of his superior knowledge, ‘don’t have the fish, it's no good at this time of night and stick with the Léoville, it’s not such a killer.’ 

It was getting hotter from the candelabra, the dishes handed around, and the whole table where thirty-eight guests were longing for some air. And the waiters, forgetting to take care, were rushing 
around, spilling grease on the carpet. But the meal wasn’t getting any jollier. The ladies were picking at the food, leaving half the meat. Only Tatan Néné was tucking heartily into everything. At that 
advanced hour of the night their appetites were only nervous, their stomachs capricious and unsettled. The elderly man sitting next to Nana was refusing all the dishes he was offered. He had only 
eaten a spoonful of soup. And he was sitting in silence behind his empty plate, staring around. Everyone yawned discreetly. Occasionally eyelids would close and faces grow sallow. It was ghastly, just 
like it always was, as Vandeuvres remarked. For such supper parties to be any fun, they had to be less proper. Otherwise, if people were on their best behaviour, one might as well be eating in society 
that was no more tedious than this. Without Bordenave bawling away still, they would all be asleep. That brute, Bordenave, with his leg extended comfortably, was letting himself be waited on like a 
sultan by his neighbours Lucy and Rose. They were solely occupied with him, taking care of him, cosseting him and supervising his glass and plate; which, however, did not stop him complaining. 
‘Who's going to cut up my meat for me? | can’t do it, the table is miles away.’ 

Simonne continually got up and stood behind him to chop up his meat and bread. All the women took an interest in what he was eating. They summoned the waiters, and stuffed him fit to burst. Simonne 
wiped his mouth while Rose and Lucy changed his plate. He appreciated their help, and finally deigned to show he was satisfied by saying: 

‘There you are, that's the ticket, my girl. That's what women are for.’ 

They all revived a little and the conversation became general. They were finishing off their mandarin sorbets. The hot roast was a fillet with truffles and the cold roast a galantine of jellied guinea fowl. 
Nana, who was rather put out by her guests’ lack of enthusiasm, had started to speak very loudly. 

‘The Prince of Scotland has already reserved a stage box to see La Blonde Vénus when he comes to visit the Exhibition.’ 

‘| very much hope all the princes will go and see it,’ Bordenave declared, his mouth full. 

‘On Sunday we expect the Shah of Persia,’ said Lucy Stewart. 

Then Rose Mignon talked about the Shah's diamonds. He wore a tunic that was entirely covered with precious stones, a real wonder, a flaming star that was worth millions. And the women, pale, their 
eyes shining with cupidity, leaned forward and cited other kings, other emperors that were expected. They all dreamed of spending a night with a royal that would be paid for with a fortune. 

‘Tell me, my dear,’ said Caroline Héquet to Vandeuvres leaning over to him, ‘how old is the Russian Tsar?’ 

‘Oh, he’s ageless!’ laughed the count. ‘He won't bother with the likes of you, | can tell you.’ 

Nana pretended to be offended. This remark sounded unnecessarily harsh. There was a murmur of protest. But Blanche was giving details about the King of Italy whom she had once seen in Milan. 
He wasn't in the least handsome but that did not stop him having any woman he wanted, and she was put out when Fauchery told them with authority that Victor Emmanuel wouldn't be able to come. 
Louise Violaine and Léa were set on the Emperor of Austria. All of a sudden little Maria Blond piped up: 

‘The King of Prussia is a dry old stick! | was at Baden last year. He was always accompanied by the Comte de Bismarck.’ 

‘Oh yes, Bismarck,’ Simonne interrupted. ‘I knew him. He’s a charming man.’ 

‘Just what | was saying yesterday,’ cried Vandeuvres. ‘but people didn’t believe me.’ 

And exactly as at Comtesse Sabine’s soirée, they started talking endlessly about the Comte de Bismarck. Vandeuvres repeated the same conversation. For a moment they were back in the Muffats’ 
salon, except that the ladies were different. Then on cue they began discussing music. Foucarmont having let something drop about the girl that all Paris was talking about, the one who had taken the 
veil, Nana was interested and insisted on having every last detail about Miss de Fougeray. Oh, the poor girl, burying herself alive like that! But if she had a vocation... Around the table the women were 
very moved. And Georges, exasperated at having to listen to all this a second time, was questioning Daguenet about Nana’s intimate habits, when the conversation inevitably reverted once more to 
the Comte de Bismarck. Tatan Néné leaned over to ask Labordette in a whisper who was this Bismarck that she didn’t know. Then Labordette, tongue-in-cheek, told her some very tall stories: Bismarck 
ate raw meat. When he saw a woman near his lair, he carried her off on his back. He had already fathered thirty-two children like that by the age of forty. 

‘Thirty-two children by forty!’ cried Tatan Néné, flabbergasted and totally credulous. ‘He must be really exhausted at his age.’ 

They all burst out laughing, and she realised they were making fun of her. 

‘Don't be so silly! How do | know if you are joking or not!’ 

Meanwhile Gaga had gone on talking about the Exhibition. Like all the ladies, she was delighted, she was getting ready for it. A good season with the provinces and foreigners rushing to Paris. Well 
then, perhaps after the Exhibition, if things went well, she could retire to Juvisy* in a little house she’d had her eye on for some time. 

‘Well, what do you expect?’ she asked La Faloise. ‘I’m not getting anywhere. If only someone still loved me!’ 

Gaga was waxing sentimental because she could feel the young man’s knee rubbing against hers. He was very red. She weighed him up with a glance, lisping at him. He was nice, not much of a catch, 
but she wasn’t fussy nowadays. La Faloise obtained her address. 

‘Look at that,’ murmured Vandeuvres to Clarisse. ‘I think Gaga has won over your Hector.’ 

‘| couldn't care less!’ the actress replied. ‘He’s stupid. I've already chucked him out three times. When children start falling for old women, it disgusts me.’ 

She stopped talking to indicate, with a little nod, Blanche, who since the beginning of the dinner had been leaning over in a very uncomfortable position, exposing her bosom to the distinguished old 
gentleman sitting three places away. 

‘You are being abandoned too, my dear,’ she went on. 

Vandeuvres smiled his shrewd smile and made a gesture of indifference. He was certainly not going to stop poor Blanche from scoring a success. The spectacle that Steiner was making of himself in 
front of everybody was interesting him more. The banker was known for his infatuations. This terrible German Jew, a tycoon who dealt in millions, became a complete fool as soon as he fell for a 
woman. And he wanted them all, not one could appear at the theatre but he bought her, whatever it cost. They talked of huge sums. On two occasions his voracious appetite for women had been the 
ruin of him. As Vandeuvres used to say, the girls avenged public morality by cleaning him out. A large operation on the Salines des Landes* having given him back his power in the Bourse, the Mignons 
had been eating a big hole in the finances of the salt marshes. But the bets were on that it would not be the Mignons who would finish the job; Nana was sinking her pearly-white teeth into him. Once 
more Steiner was ensnared, and caught so tight that he sat as if stunned, eating mechanically, his bottom lip drooping, his face marbled and patchy. She only had to name her price. However, she was 
in no hurry, she was playing with him, giggling sweet nothings into his hairy ear, enjoying the little shudders that went down his fat face. There would be ample time to fix up this affair if that idiot of a 
Comte Muffat insisted on acting the puritan. 

‘Léoville or Chambertin?’ murmured a waiter, peering round from behind Nana and Steiner at the instant he was whispering to the young woman. 

‘Eh, what?’ he stammered, in a daze. ‘Oh, whatever you like, | don’t mind.’ 

Vandeuvres nudged Lucy Stewart, who had a wicked tongue, and a biting wit when she was provoked. Mignon was exasperating her this evening. 

‘You know he'll be playing gooseberry,’ she said to the count. ‘He’s hoping to replicate what he did with that boy Jonquier, who was with Rose before he fell for big Laure... Mignon procured Laure for 
Jonquier, then took him back under his arm to Rose like a husband who has just been allowed a little escapade. But this time it’s not going to work. Nana doesn’t have to give back the men she borrows.’ 
‘What's the matter with Mignon then, looking so sternly at his wife?’ Vandeuvres asked. 

Leaning forward, he could see Rose making up to Fauchery. That explained his neighbour's anger. He went on with a laugh: 

‘Heavens, could you be jealous by any chance?’ 

‘Jealous!’ exclaimed the furious Lucy. ‘I tell you if Rose fancies Léon, she’s welcome to him. He’s not worth very much. | get one bunch of flowers a week if that! You see, my friend, these theatre girls 
are all alike. Rose cried with rage when she read Léon’s article about Nana. | know. So, you see, she must have an article about her as well, and she is getting it. I'm going to chuck Léon out, you'll 
see!’ 

She broke off to say to the waiter standing behind her with his two bottles: 

‘Léoville.’ 

Then lowering her voice, she continued: 

‘| don’t want to shout. | don’t do that sort of thing. But all the same she’s a bitch. If | were her husband, I'd give her a clout round the ear. Oh, she won't have any luck with him. | know my Fauchery, a 
dishonest man he is, he sticks to women to establish his position in society. And what society!’ 

Vandeuvres tried to calm her down. Bordenave, abandoned by Rose and Lucy, was getting cross, shouting that they would let their Papa die of hunger and thirst. That created a welcome diversion. 
Supper was dragging on. Nobody was eating now. They were pushing the cépes a /'italienne and croustades d’ananas Pompadour round their plates. But the champagne they had been drinking ever 
since they finished their soup was gradually making the guests excited and inebriated. They were getting to the stage where they could not sit up straight. The women had their elbows on the table that 
was covered with dirty plates. The men had pushed back their chairs to breathe more easily. Dark dress coats set off bright corsages; bare, half-turmed shoulders gleamed like silk. It was too hot, the 
candlelight still spread a dense yellow glow over the table. Occasionally a golden nape bent under a shower of curls, a sparkling diamond earring lit up a high chignon. There was much joviality, laughing 
eyes, a glimpse of white teeth, the reflection of the candelabra in a glass of champagne. They told loud jokes, they waved their arms about, asking questions that were left unanswered, calling from 
one end of the room to the other. But it was the waiters who made the most noise, thinking they were in the corridors of their restaurant, bumping into one another, serving the ices and the dessert with 
throaty exclamations. 

‘Children,’ Bordenave shouted. ‘You know we are onstage tomorrow... Be careful! Don’t overdo the champagne!’ 

Foucarmont proclaimed: ‘I've drunk every wine imaginable from all over the world... Oh, amazing liquors, with alcohol that could kill a man stone dead... Well, it never had any effect on me. | don’t get 
drunk. I've tried, but | just can’t.’ 

He was very pale, very cool, leaning back on his chair, still quaffing his drink. 

‘Never mind,’ said Louise Violaine, ‘stop now, you've had enough— it wouldn't be funny if | had to take care of you for the rest of the night.’ 

Lucy Stewart's consumptive cheeks flamed red with the drink, and Rose Mignon, her eyes moist, was waxing sentimental. Tatan Néné, who had eaten too much, was giggling rather hysterically that 
she had been really stupid. The others, Blanche, Caroline, Simonne, Maria were all chattering, telling one another what they were doing, about their arguments with their coachmen, or about planned 
trips to the country, or recounting complicated stories about lovers stolen or returned. But one young man sitting near Georges, having tried to kiss Léa de Horn, received a slap with a ‘Hey you, let me 
go’, full of righteous indignation. And Georges, exceedingly drunk and very excited at seeing Nana, was seriously wondering whether to go down on all fours under the table and curl up at her feet like 
a little dog. Nobody would have noticed him, he would have kept very quiet. Then at the request of Léa, when Daguenet told the young man to calm down, Georges suddenly felt terribly ashamed as if 
somebody had just scolded him. It was stupid, it was sad, nothing was nice any more. Daguenet made a joke of it, however, and made him drink a large glass of water, asking him what he would do if 
he were alone with a woman since three glasses of champagne had laid him out. 

‘You know,’ Foucarmont said, ‘in Havana they make a brandy with wild berries. You'd think you were swallowing fire. Well, one evening | drank more than a litre. It didn’t have any effect on me... And 
worse than that, another time on the coast of Coromandel,* these savages gave us some concoction of pepper and vitriol. It didn’t have any effect... | just don’t get drunk.’ 


La Faloise’s expression on the other side of the table had been annoying him for some time. He jeered, he insulted him. La Faloise, his head spinning, was shifting around a lot, snuggling closer to 
Gaga. But he had grown more agitated and worried. Someone had taken his handkerchief and he was trying to get it back with a drunk’s insistence, questioning those near him, bending down to look 
under the seats and people’s feet. And as Gaga attempted to calm him down, he murmured: 

‘It's so stupid, it’s got my monogram on one of the corners and that could be compromising.’ 

‘Tell me, Mister Falamoise, Lamafoise, Mafaloise!’ cried Foucarmont, who thought it very witty to go on forever deforming the young man’s name like that. 

But La Faloise got angry. He spluttered about his forebears and threatened to fling a carafe of wine at Foucarmont’s head.The Comte de Vandeuvres had to intervene to reassure him that Foucarmont 
was being quite amusing. And indeed everybody was laughing. That put the befuddled young man off his stride and he sat down again. He ate with a childish obedience when his cousin told him in no 
uncertain terms to eat. Gaga had pulled him back close again. But from time to time he threw sly, anxious glances at the guests, still wondering where his handkerchief was. 

Then Foucarmont, feeling rather witty, laid into Labordette across the whole table. Louise Violaine tried to make him hold his tongue because, she said, when he was like that, teasing other people, it 
always ended badly for her. He had hit upon a joke which consisted of calling Labordette ‘Madam’. He must have found that very funny, because he kept repeating it while Labordette quietly shrugged 
and said each time: 

‘Be quiet, old chap, you are being silly.’ 

But as Foucarmont on the contrary started insulting him, for no reason that anyone could fathom, he stopped answering him and addressed himself instead to the Comte de Vandeuvres. 

‘Mister, please tell your friend to be quiet. | don’t wish to get cross.’ 

He had fought duels on two occasions. He was acknowledged and received everywhere. They all censured Foucarmont. The whole table was laughing, they thought him very witty, but that was no 
reason to spoil the evening. Vandeuvres, whose distinguished face was turning the colour of copper, demanded that he withdraw his remarks about Labordette’s gender. The other men, Mignon, 
Steiner, Bordenave, who had also become very loquacious, intervened as well, talking loudly and drowning him out. And only the forgotten elderly man beside Nana still retained his air of superiority 
and his weary smile, as he silently observed with his pale eyes the debacle that was dessert. 

‘Shall we have coffee here, my darling?’ asked Bordenave. ‘It’s comfortable here.’ 

Nana did not reply straight away. Ever since the beginning of the meal, she had not felt at ease in her own house. All these people had overwhelmed and confused her, calling the waiters, shouting, 
acting as if they owned the place, or as though they were in a restaurant. She herself was forgetting her role as hostess and was only concerned with the fat Steiner who, sitting next to her, seemed 
near to an apoplectic fit. The curvaceous blonde was listening to him and shaking her head, but giggling provocatively the while. The champagne she had drunk coloured her face pink, her mouth was 
moist and her eyes sparkled. And the banker was offering her more at every tempting shrug of her shoulders, at the voluptuous slight tensing of her neck when she turned her head. Near her ear, he 
could see a delicate little patch of a satiny texture which was driving him mad. Nana, somewhat bothered by his attentions, remembered her other guests, trying to be gracious, to show that she knew 
how to give parties. By the end of the meal she was very drunk. It annoyed her that champagne immediately made her tipsy. Then one thought exasperated her. These ladies behaving so badly in her 
house were deliberately insulting her. Oh, she could see it all so plainly! Lucy had egged on Foucarmont to have an argument with Labordette while Rose, Caroline, and the others were doing all they 
could to stir up the men. Now the din was deafening, so they supposed you could behave as badly as they liked at Nana’s house. Well, they would see. She may have been a bit drunk but she was still 
the smartest and most respectable woman there. 

Bordenave went on: 

‘Tell them to serve the coffee here, my darling. I’d rather have it here because of my leg.’ 

But Nana had got up abruptly, muttering to Steiner and the old gentleman, who was taken aback: 

‘Well, that'll teach me to invite pigs like that.’ 

Then she pointed to the door of the dining room and added in a loud voice: 

‘If you'd like coffee, there’s some in there.’ 

They left the table and elbowed their way into the dining room, without noticing that Nana was furious. The only one remaining in the salon was Bordenave, holding on to the walls, moving cautiously 
forward, cursing these bloody women who didn’t care a jot about their Papa now they had filled their bellies. Behind him the waiters were already clearing the table, obeying the shouted orders of the 
master d’hotel. They were rushing, jostling one another, the table was being dismantled like a stage set at the whistle of the stage manager. The ladies and gentlemen were to come back to the salon 
after having coffee. 

‘It's not so damned warm in here,’ said Gaga with a little shiver as she entered the dining room. 

The window of this room had been left open. Two lamps were lighting the table where the coffee, with liqueurs, was served. There weren't any chairs, they drank the coffee standing up while the racket 
of the waiters next door increased. Nana had vanished. But nobody was bothered that she had gone. They could do perfectly well without her, they all served themselves, fumbling in the drawers of 
the sideboard to look for the teaspoons which were missing. Several groups had formed. People who had been separated at supper met up again, and they exchanged looks, meaningful chuckles, 
comments on various things that had occurred. 

‘Mister Fauchery must come and have lunch with us one day, mustn't he, Auguste?’ said Rose Mignon. 

Mignon, who was fiddling with his watch chain, briefly cast a stern eye at the journalist. Rose was crazy. As a good manager he would have to put some order into this waste of talent. For an article, 
maybe; but after that, nothing doing. However, since he knew his wife would sulk and his rule was to allow her, in his fatherly way, to do silly things when necessary, he answered in a kindly way: 

‘Of course, | shall be delighted... Come tomorrow, Mister Fauchery.’ 

Lucy Stewart, who was having a chat with Steiner and Blanche, heard the invitation... She raised her voice, saying to the banker: 

‘They are all crazy. One of them robbed me, and took my dog as well. Look, my dear, is it my fault if you let her go?’ 

Rose turned round. She was sipping at her coffee staring at Steiner, very pale, and all the pent-up rage she felt at being dropped by him flashed across her eyes. She could see more clearly than 
Mignon. It was silly to have tried to restart the affair with Jonquier, those manoeuvres never worked more than once. Too bad! She would have Fauchery, she was stuck on that plan ever since supper 
and if Mignon didn’t like it, it would serve him right. 

‘You are not going to pick a fight?’ Vandeuvres came over to enquire of Lucy Stewart. 

‘No, don’t worry. Only make her keep quiet or | shall let her have it.’ 

And calling Fauchery over with an imperious wave of her hand, she said: 

‘Your slippers are at my house, darling. I'll have them taken to your concierge tomorrow.’ 

He tried to make a joke of it. She stalked off with a queenly air. Clarisse, who was leaning against the wall to enjoy a quiet glass of kirsch, shrugged. All that fuss about a man! Was it not the case that 
when two women found themselves together with their lovers, their first thought was to get the other one’s? It was practically the rule! She, for instance, if she had wanted to, might have torn Gaga’s 
eyes out because of Hector. But she didn’t give a damn. Then, as La Faloise was passing, she made do with the remark: 

‘My word, you like them mature, don’t you! Not just ripe, but rotten!’ 

La Faloise looked very cross. He was still worried. Since Clarisse was making fun of him, he was wary of her. 

‘I'm serious,’ he said. ‘You took my handkerchief, give it back to me.’ 

‘What a bore he is going on about his handkerchief!’ she cried. ‘Look, you idiot, why should | have stolen it?’ 

‘Well,’ he said mistrustfully. ‘To send it to my family and compromise me.’ 

Meanwhile Foucarmont was getting stuck into the liqueurs. Still jeering, he glared at Labordette drinking his coffee surrounded by the ladies. And he was muttering disjointedly: he was the son of a 
horse dealer, other people said the bastard son of a countess; no income, but always twenty-five louis in his pocket; he ran errands for the whores, but never went to bed with any of them. 

‘Never, never!’ he said again, getting angry. ‘No, d’you see, I'll have to whip the fellow.’ 

He drained a small glass of chartreuse. Chartreuse did not upset him at all. ‘Not one whit,’ he said, flicking his thumbnail against his teeth. But suddenly, just as he was lurching over to Labordette, he 
went white and fell over, dead drunk in front of the sideboard. Louise Violaine was most dismayed. She had warned him it would end badly. Now she would have to look after him for the rest of the 
night. Gaga comforted her, examined the officer with the eye of an experienced woman, declared that it was nothing, that he would sleep like that for twelve or fifteen hours, and he’d be right as rain. 
They carried Foucarmont off. 

‘Goodness, where has Nana got to?’ Vandeuvres asked. 

It was true, she had flitted away when she left the table. Everyone suddenly remembered, and asked where she was. Steiner, who had been worried for a while, asked Vandeuvres about the elderly 
gentleman who had also disappeared. But the count reassured him, he had just taken the old man home; there was no point mentioning his name, he was just a very rich foreigner who took pleasure 
in paying for suppers. Then they forgot Nana once more and Vandeuvres saw Daguenet poke his head round the door and signal to him to come over. And in the bedroom, the hostess, white-lipped 
and rigid, was sitting down while Daguenet and Georges were looking at her aghast. 

‘Whatever's the matter?’ he asked. 

She did not reply and did not turn her head. He repeated the question. 

Finally she cried: ‘I won't have people making fun of me!’ 

Then she let rip. She was not an animal, she could see it all as clear as daylight. They had been making fun of her all through supper, they had said dreadful things that proved they thought her beneath 
them. A load of bitches who weren't fit to lick her boots! She wasn’t going to go to all that trouble again just to be pulled to pieces like that afterwards! She didn’t know what was stopping her from kicking 
them all out. And her voice choked with rage, she broke down sobbing. 

‘Come now, my dear, you are a little bit drunk,’ said Vandeuvres, beginning to talk to her as though she were a little girl. ‘Be reasonable.’ 

No, she would not be dissuaded, she was staying there. 

‘| may be tipsy, but they have to respect me.’ 

For a quarter of an hour Daguenet and Georges had been begging her in vain to come back into the dining room. She was adamant, but her guests could do just as they pleased. She despised them 
too much to go back in there with them. Never, never! They could cut her into little pieces but she wouldn't leave the bedroom. 

‘| should have been more careful,’ she went on. ‘It’s that creature Rose who started the whole thing. | am sure that’s why that very nice lady | was expecting this evening was put off by Rose.’ 

She was talking about Madam Robert. Vandeuvres gave her his word of honour that Madam Robert had refused on her own account. He was taking her seriously, listening and countering what she 
said, quite used to scenes like that, knowing how to treat women when they were in that state. But as soon as he tried to catch hold of her hands and pull her off her chair, she fought him off and she 
was twice as angry. Nobody would ever persuade her that Fauchery had not stopped Comte Muffat from coming this evening. That Fauchery was a real snake in the grass. He hated others’ success, 
he was capable of persecuting a woman and destroying her happiness. For, finally she knew, the count had got a crush on her. She could have had him if it weren’t for Fauchery. 

‘Him, my dear, no never!’ cried Vandeuvres, forgetting himself and laughing. 

‘Why ever not?’ she asked, serious, rather more soberly. 

‘Because he’s very thick with the priests, and if he were to touch you with the tips of his fingers, he would have to go and confess... You mark my words. Don’t let the other one get away.’ 

She was silent for a moment, thinking. Then she got up and went to bathe her eyes. But when they wanted to take her back into the dining room she kept on furiously objecting. Vandeuvres left the 
bedroom with a smile, not insisting any more. And as soon as he had gone, she had an emotional crisis and threw herself into the arms of Daguenet, repeating: 

‘Oh, my pet, there is only you... | love you, | do love you... How wonderful it would be if we could live together for ever. My goodness, how unhappy is a woman’s lot!’ 

Then seeing Georges, who was blushing bright red at the sight of the pair of them kissing, she kissed him too. Mimi couldn’t possibly be jealous of a baby. She wanted Paul and Georges to be forever 
friends because it would be nice to stay like that, all three of them, knowing how fond they were of one another. But a strange noise disturbed them, someone was snoring in the room. Then having 
looked around, they saw Bordenave who, after his coffee, must have come to settle down in comfort there. He was sleeping on two chairs with his head resting on the edge of the bed and his leg 
stretched out, his nose twitching at every snore, so she shook with merry laughter. She left the room followed by Daguenet and Georges, and went into the salon, more and more convulsed with giggles. 
‘Oh Rose, my dear,’ she said, almost throwing herself into her arms, ‘come and look, you've never seen anything like it!’ 


All the women had to go and have a look. She stroked their hands, propelled them in, with a burst of such honest merriment that they were all already laughing with her, confident at what they would 
see. The group vanished, then came back again after holding back their merriment for a minute as they clustered around Bordenave, stretched out there so magisterially. And then they burst into 
giggles. When one of them bade them be quiet, you could hear Bordenave snoring in the distance. 

It was almost four o'clock. In the dining room they had just set up a card table round which Vandeuvres, Steiner, Mignon, and Labordette were sitting. Behind them Lucy and Caroline were chatting, 
while Blanche, who had not enjoyed the evening and was sleepy, asked Vandeuvres every five minutes if they were going to leave. In the salon they were attempting to dance. Daguenet was playing 
the piano, ‘nice and easy’, as Nana said. She hadn't hired a pianist to play because Mimi could play as many waltzes and polkas as they wanted. But they were getting tired of dancing, the ladies were 
chatting to each other, falling asleep on their sofas. Suddenly there was an almighty noise. A group of eleven young men laughing very loudly in the hall were pushing and shoving at the door to the 
salon. They had just come from the ball at the Ministry of the Interior in suits and white ties and wearing decorations no one recognized. Nana, cross at this rowdy intrusion, called to the waiters still in 
the kitchen to throw these gentlemen out, swearing she had never set eyes on them before. Fauchery, Labordette, Daguenet, all the men had moved forward to show support for their hostess. Insults 
went flying, fists were raised. For a moment it looked as though there would be a general set-to. But a thin fair lad with a sickly countenance repeated insistently: 

‘Come on, Nana, the other night at Peters’,* in the big drawing room... you remember! You invited us...’ 

The other night? She did not know what he was talking about. Which night was it, for a start? And when the small blond boy told her the day, Wednesday, she definitely remembered having had supper 
at Peters’ on Wednesday. But she had not invited anybody, she was pretty sure about that. 

‘Nevertheless, my girl, if you did invite them...’ muttered Labordette, who was beginning to have his doubts. ‘You may have been a bit merry.’ 

Then Nana began to laugh. It was possible, she couldn't remember. Oh well, since the men were there, they might as well come in. Everything settled down, several of the newcomers met up with 
friends in the salon. And the unpleasant scene ended with them shaking hands. The little fair lad with the sickly countenance turned out to be from one of the noblest families in France. And what's 
more, they announced that other people were following. And sure enough, the door opened constantly and men with white gloves in official uniform kept coming in. They were still coming out of the 
Ministry ball. Fauchery jokingly asked if the Minister himself was coming. But Nana, vexed, replied that the Minister frequented folk who certainly weren't a patch on her. What she didn’t mention was 
what she was inwardly hoping for: that she would see Comte Muffat come in with this influx. He might have changed his mind. As she was chatting to Rose, she had one eye on the door. 

The clock struck five. No one was dancing now. Only the card players were persisting with their game. Labordette had given up his place, the women had gone back into the salon. The sleepy aftermath 
of hours of wakefulness weighed more heavily under the flickering lamps whose burnt wicks were reddening the globes. The ladies were at that stage of vague melancholy when they felt the need to 
talk about their past life. Blanche de Sivry spoke of her grandfather, the general, while Clarisse invented a romantic tale about a duke who had seduced her when she was at her uncle’s where he came 
to hunt wild boar; and both, sitting with their backs to one another, shrugged their shoulders, asking how in the name of God it was possible to tell such fibs. As for Lucy Stewart, she frankly admitted 
her origins, talking willingly about her childhood when her father, a greaser at the Gare du Nord, treated her to an apple turnover on Sundays. 

‘Oh! | must tell you!’ cried little Maria Blond suddenly. ‘Living opposite me, there’s a fantastically rich Russian gentleman and yesterday | got a basket of fruit from him. But what fruit! Enormous peaches, 
grapes as big as this, well, they were extraordinary for the time of year... And in the middle were six thousand-franc notes... It was the Russian... Of course | sent it all back. But | was rather sorry about 
the fruit!’ 
The ladies pursed their lips and glanced at each other. That little Maria Blond had some cheek for a girl of her age. As though such things would happen to a kid like her! Among themselves, they were 
deeply critical of one another. They were especially jealous of Lucy, furious about her three princes. Ever since Lucy had been going horse-riding in the Bois de Boulogne every morning, a habit which 
had made her reputation, they were all consumed with a passion for horse-riding. 

The day was breaking. Nana, hope fading, no longer kept her eyes on the door. They were bored out of their minds. Rose Mignon had refused to sing from La Pantoufle and was snuggled up on a sofa 
whispering with Fauchery, waiting for Mignon who had already won fifty louis from Vandeuvres. A stout, serious gentleman with a medal had just finished reciting ‘The Sacrifice of Abraham’ in an 
Alsatian dialect. When God swears, he says: ‘In my holy name’ and Isaac always answers ‘Yes, Papa!’ But nobody understood what it was all about and the recitation just seemed silly. They couldn't 
think what to get up to in order to finish the night in a suitably jolly fashion. For a moment Labordette thought of denouncing the women to La Faloise, who was lurking around them all to see whether 
one had his handkerchief hidden down her bosom. Then, as there were still some bottles of champagne left in the sideboard, the young men started drinking again. They called to each other, egged 
each other on. But inexorably the whole company were overcome by a drunkenness of the most unbelievable stupidity.The fair lad, the one who was of the noblest French family, at his wits’ end, 
despairing of finding anything amusing to do, had an idea. He carried his bottle of champagne across and emptied it over the piano. All the others doubled up with merriment. 

‘Look!’ asked Tatan Néné in surprise. ‘Why is he pouring champagne into the piano?’ 

‘What, my dear, don’t you know?’ answered Labordette in all seriousness. ‘There’s nothing better for pianos than champagne. It improves the sound.’ 

‘Ah,’ replied the credulous Tatan Néné. 

And because they laughed, she got cross. How was she to know! They were always trying to confuse her. 

Things were going from bad to worse. The night was looking as if it would end in disaster. In one corner Maria Blond had come to blows with Léa de Horn whom she accused of going to bed with men 
who weren't rich enough. And they had started criticizing one another about their looks. Lucy, who was frankly ugly, made them be quiet. The face didn’t matter, it was the figure which was important. 
A bit further off on the sofa an attaché from the Embassy had slipped an arm around Simonne’s waist and was attempting to kiss her on the neck. But Simonne, exhausted and grumpy, pushed him 
away each time with ‘Stop annoying me!’ and hit him hard across the face with her fan. None of the women wanted to be touched, for that matter. Did people suppose they were loose women? 
Meanwhile Gaga, who had caught up with La Faloise, was practically holding him on her lap, while Clarisse was more or less hidden between two gentlemen and giggling nervously as though she was 
being tickled. The japes were carrying on around the piano, in a silly, crazy game. They egged each other on, each wanting to pour the dregs into it. It was a nice, easy game. 

‘Here you are old chap! Have another drink! God, this piano is thirsty... Here it comes! Here’s another one, mustn't waste anything.’ 

Nana didn’t see them because her back was tured... She had now decided to make do with the stout Steiner sitting next to her. Too bad! It was Comte Muffat’s fault if he hadn't wanted to come. In 
her white gauzy dress, as light and crinkly as a chemise, and her pale face and dark eyelids showing her slightly tipsy state, compliant now, calmly and good-naturedly she offered herself to him. The 
roses from her chignon and her corsage had lost their petals; only the stems were left. But Steiner pulled away his hand from her skirts, having just encountered the pins put there by Georges. A few 
drops of blood appeared. One fell on her dress and stained it. 

‘Now it’s signed in blood,’ said Nana seriously. 

It was getting light. A ghastly, gloomy dawn was filtering through the windows. Sour and bad-tempered, they began to leave in a disorderly fashion. Caroline Héquet, cross at wasting her night, said it 
was time to be off if you didn’t want to witness some rum goings-on. Rose pouted like a compromised woman. It was always like that with these women; they didn’t know how to behave, you could see 
they were disgusting from the start. And Mignon, having completely cleaned out Vandeuvres, he and his wife, without bothering about Steiner, renewed their invitation to Fauchery for the next day, and 
left. Then Lucy refused to allow herself to be seen home by the journalist but told him to go back to his slut of an actress. Straight away Rose, who had turned her head, responded with a ‘Filthy bitch!’ 
between her teeth. But already Mignon, in his paternal attitude to women’s quarrels, superior and experienced, had ushered her out, begging her to have done. Behind them, Lucy went regally 
downstairs. Then it was Gaga's turn to take La Faloise off, sick, sobbing like a child and calling for Clarisse who had vamoosed a long time ago with her two men. Simonne had also vanished. Only 
Tatan, Léa, and Maria were left, and Labordette was happy to take charge of them. 

‘| don’t want to go to bed at all, though!’ said Nana. ‘Let’s do something.’ 

She looked at the sky through the windows, a livid sky with soot-coloured clouds passing over. It was six o’clock. Opposite, on the other side of the Boulevard Haussmann, the houses were still asleep, 
with their wet roofs outlined against the sky, while down below, a band of street sweepers were going by, their clogs tapping on the empty street. And faced with this desolate awakening in Paris, she 
was suddenly overwhelmed with a girlish longing for the country, for an idyllic life, for something fresh and clean. 

‘Oh, | know what we'll do,’ she said going over to Steiner, ‘you take me to the Bois de Boulogne and we'll drink fresh milk.’ 

She clapped her hands in childish glee. Without waiting for the banker's reply (for of course he agreed, though in fact he was put out and hoping for something else), she rushed to throw a fur over her 
shoulders. In the salon, nobody was left except Steiner and the band of young men. But having emptied all the dregs from their glasses into the piano, they were talking about leaving when one of them 
came rushing up triumphantly, holding a last bottle which he had found in the pantry. 

‘Wait! Wait!’ he cried. ‘A bottle of chartreuse! There! This chap needs chartreuse, he'll feel better after that... Come on, friends, let's go. We are idiots.’ 

In the dressing room, Nana had to wake Zoé who had dropped off to sleep on a chair. The gas was burning still. Zoé shivered and helped Madam on with her hat and fur wrap. 

‘Well, there you are, I’ve done what you wanted,’ said Nana, speaking familiarly to her in a rush of confidentiality, and relieved to have made up her mind. ‘You were right, the banker is as good as 
anyone else.’ 
The maid was in a bad mood, still stiff after her sleep. She grumbled that Madam should have made up her mind the first evening. Then, as she was following her into her bedroom, she asked her what 
she should do with the other two. Bordenave was still snoring away. Georges, who had slyly come and buried his head in a pillow, had eventually fallen asleep, breathing lightly like a baby. Nana told 
her to let them sleep. But her mood softened again when she saw Daguenet come in. He was watching out for her in the kitchen, with a melancholy expression on his face. 

‘Come now, Mimi, be a good boy,’ she said and took him in her arms, kissing and cajoling him in all manner of ways. ‘Nothing has changed, you know | still love my little Mimi, don’t I? | had to... | swear 
itll be better than ever. Come tomorrow, we'll fix up a time. Come and kiss me the way you love me... Oh, harder, harder than that!’ 

And she slipped away, joining Steiner, happy and again wanting to go and drink fresh milk. In the empty apartment the Comte de Vandeuvres remained alone with the beribboned man who had recited 
‘The Sacrifice of Abraham’, both of them a fixture at the card table, not knowing where they were any more, unconscious that day had dawned. Blanche had decided to lie down on a sofa to try and 
sleep. 

‘Ah, here’s Blanche!’ cried Nana. ‘We're going to drink milk, darling, you come too! You'll still find Vandeuvres here when you come back.’ 

Blanche got up with a yawn. This time the apoplectic face of the banker paled, much put out by the thought of this great girl who would be very much in the way. But the two women had already got 
hold of him and were saying: 

‘We're going to see the cow being milked, aren't we now?’ 
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AT the Variétés it was the thirty-fourth performance of La Blonde Vénus. The first act had just finished. In the green room Simonne, dressed as a little laundry girl, was standing in front of the table over 
which there was a mirror, between the two doors, one in each corner that opened out on to the passage where all the dressing rooms were. She was all alone, examining her face as she wiped her 
finger under her eyes to adjust her make-up, while the glare of the gaslights on each side of the mirror warmed her. 
‘Has he arrived?’ asked Prulliére, who came in wearing his Swiss admiral costume, with his big sword, enormous boots, and huge plume of feathers. 
‘Who?’ asked Simonne calmly, smiling at herself in the mirror so that she could see her lips. 
‘The Prince.’ 
‘| don’t know. I’m coming down. Oh, he'll be along. He comes every night!’ 
Prulliére had gone over to the mantelpiece opposite the table, where a coke fire was burning in the hearth. Two more gas jets were there, flaring away. He raised his eyes, looked at the clock and the 
barometer on the right and left, next to some gilt sphinxes in Empire style. Then he stretched out in an immense winged armchair whose green velvet, worn away by four generations of actors, had 
taken on a yellowish tinge. And he stayed there without moving, staring into the distance with the weary, resigned attitude of actors who are used to waiting for their cue to come onstage. 
Old Bosc had also just appeared, shuffling along, coughing, wrapped in an ancient yellow overcoat with one fold slipping off his shoulder, revealing the gold-spangled tabard of King Dagobert. For a 
moment, after putting his crown on the piano, he walked up and down grumpily though he looked a respectable sort of fellow despite his hands shaking with the signs of incipient alcoholism; a long 
white beard lent a venerable aspect to his red inebriated face. Then in the silence, as a shower was lashing down on the panes of the big square window which opened out on to the courtyard, he made 
a gesture of disgust. 
‘What foul weather!’ he grumbled. 
Simonne and Prulliére did not stir. Four or five pictures, landscapes, a portrait of Vernet the actor, were yellowing in the warmth of the gaslight. On one shaft of a column, a bust of Potier,* one of the 
former stars at the Variétés, stared out at them with vacant eyes. But suddenly voices were heard. It was Fontan in his Act Two costume, smartly dressed all in yellow and with yellow gloves. 
‘Hello!’ he cried, waving his arms about. ‘Guess what? It's my name day today!’ 
‘Well, well,’ remarked Simonne who went forward smiling, as if attracted by his big nose and his comical slit mouth. ‘Is your name Achille then?’ 


‘Right first time! And I’m going to send down an order to Madam Bron for some champagne after the second act.’ 

For some while a distant bell had been ringing. The long-drawn-out clanging grew fainter and then louder again. And when the bell had ceased to ring, a shout went up and down the stairs, and was 
lost along the passages: ‘Last call for Act Two! Last call for Act Two!’ That shout got louder, a pale little fellow passed along outside the doors of the green room, where in a hoarse voice, as loudly as 
he could, he cried: ‘Last call for Act Two!’ 

‘Champagne, by Jove!’ said Prulliére, not appearing to hear the call. ‘That’s going some!’ 

‘If | were you, I’d order it from the café,’ Old Bosc said slowly. He had sat down on a green velvet-covered bench with his head against the wall. 

But Simonne said they had to respect what was on offer at Madam Bron’s. She clapped her hands in excitement, gazing at Fontan, whose goat face —eyes, nose, and mouth—was always mobile. 
‘Our Fontan!’ she murmured. ‘He’s a one!’ 

The two doors of the green room remained wide open on the corridor leading to the wings. Along the yellow wall brightly lit by a gas lamp that was invisible, fleeting silhouettes passed, men in costumes, 
half-naked women wrapped only in shawls, all the actors who appeared in Act Two, all the riotous fancy-dress from La Boule Noire, and you could hear the clattering of feet at the end of the passage 
on the five steps which led down to the stage. As the tall figure of Clarisse went rushing past, Simonne called to her; but she answered that she would be back in a minute. And she did reappear almost 
immediately in fact, shivering in the thin tunic and scarf of Iris. 

‘My God!’ she exclaimed. ‘It’s not warm, and I’ve left my fur in the dressing room!’ 

Then, standing in front of the mantelpiece toasting her legs, with her leotard shining a bright pink, she went on: 

‘The Prince has arrived.’ 

‘Has he?’ cried the others, curious. 

‘Yes, that’s why | ran, | wanted to see... He’s in the first stage box on the right, same as on Thursday. Do you know it’s the third time he’s come this week. What luck for our Nana! | was betting he 
wouldn’t come again.’ 

Simonne opened her mouth to speak, but her words were drowned by another shout near the green room. In his reedy voice the call boy shouted as loud as he could into the corridor: ‘They've knocked!’ 
‘He's been to see her three times, you know,’ said Simonne, when she could make herself heard. ‘Quite exciting! He won't go to her place, by the way. He takes her to his. And I’ve heard he pays really 
well.’ 

‘| bet he does! Out on the town...’ muttered Prulliére, getting up and glancing in the mirror to admire the handsome man adored by theatre-goers. 

‘They've knocked! They've knocked!’ The voice of the call boy was getting fainter and fainter as it faded away down the corridors on different floors. 

Then Fontan, who knew what had happened on the first occasion when the prince had gone with Nana, recounted the story to the two women snuggling up to him, laughing aloud, when he bent over 
to fill in certain details. Old Bosc, completely indifferent, had not stirred. That sort of carry-on no longer interested him. He was stroking a fat ginger cat, blissfully asleep curled up on a little bench, and 
after a while he picked it up and took it in his arms with the tender affection of a doting old king. The cat arched his back; then, after sniffing the long white beard at length and put off no doubt by the 
smell of the glue, it went back and curled up again on the bench. Bosc remained serious and lost in thought. 

‘Do what you like, but if | were you I'd go and have my champagne in the café, it’s better there,’ he said suddenly to Fontan as the latter was getting to the end of his story. 

‘We're on!’ came the drawn-out, piercing voice of the call boy. ‘Onstage, onstage!’ 

The shout echoed briefly around. The sound of rapid footsteps. A snatch of music, a distant hum, floated through the door to the corridor that was opened abruptly. And there was a soft thud as the 
padded door closed again. 

A deep peace reigned in the green room, as if they were a hundred miles away from that theatre and the clapping audience. Simonne and Clarisse were still talking about Nana. She was never in any 
hurry! Only the day before, she had missed her cue. But they all stopped talking. A tall girl had poked her nose round the door, and then, seeing she had made a mistake, disappeared down the corridor. 
It was Satin, with a hat and veil, affecting to be a lady making a visit. ‘Trollop!’ muttered Prulliére who had seen her hanging round the Café des Variétés all last year. And Simonne recounted how Nana 
had realised Satin was an old school friend, and had taken her under her wing and badgered Bordenave to launch her career. 

‘Ah, greetings!’ said Fontan, shaking hands with Mignon and Fauchery who came in at that moment. 

Old Bosc himself held out his fingers while the two women kissed Mignon. 

‘Is it a big audience tonight?’ asked Fauchery. 

‘Oh, it's splendid,’ Prulliére replied. ‘You should see them lapping it up!’ 

‘Well, my friends,’ Mignon remarked. ‘You must be on about now?’ 

Yes, in a little while. They weren't on till Scene Four. Only Bosc got up with the instinct of an old actor who has trodden the boards and senses his cue coming. And at exactly that moment the call boy 
appeared at the door. 

‘Mister Bosc! Miss Simonne!’ he called. 

Rapidly, Simonne flung a fur wrap round her shoulders and left. Bosc went to fetch his crown in a leisurely fashion, adjusting it on his head with a little shove. Then, his cloak trailing behind him, he 
shuffled off, grumbling with the cross demeanour of a man who has been disturbed. 

‘You were very kind to me in your last article,’ Fontan said, addressing himself to Fauchery. ‘But why did you say actors are vain?’ 

‘Yes, my dear fellow, why did you write that?’ cried Mignon, his huge hands clapping the journalist on his slender back that shrank beneath them. 

Prulliére and Clarisse suppressed a laugh. For some time now everyone had been enjoying the drama which was taking place in the wings. Furious at his wife's affair, and vexed at seeing Fauchery 
only bringing a rather dubious publicity to their ménage, he had thought he could avenge himself by overwhelming him with signs of friendship. Every night when he met him onstage he slapped him 
on the back, time and time again, as if carried away by an excess of affection. And Fauchery, cowering before this colossus, had to accept the slaps with a forced smile so as not to be on bad terms 
with Rose’s husband. 

‘Oh, my dear man, you are insulting Fontan,’ said Mignon, carrying on the farce. ‘En garde! One, two, and here’s one in the midriffl’ 

He lunged at the young man with such powerful fists that the latter went pale and was briefly winded. But with a wink, Clarisse pointed out to the others Rose Mignon standing in the doorway. Rose 
had seen what had gone on. She went straight over to the journalist as if she had not seen her husband. And, raising herself bare-armed in her Baby costume, she put her forehead up against his with 
a coaxing childish pout. 

‘Hello Baby!’ Fauchery said, giving her a familiar kiss. 

That was his compensation. Mignon did not even seem to notice the kiss. Everyone in the theatre kissed his wife. But glancing at the journalist, he laughed. Rose’s bravado would surely cost him dear. 
In the corridor the padded door opened and shut, sending a storm of applause through to the green room. Simonne was returning from her scene. 

‘Old Bosc really made them sit up!’ she exclaimed. ‘The Prince was doubled up with laughter and was clapping along with everyone else, as if he were part of the claque. Tell me, do you know who the 
tall man is next to the Prince, in the stage box? A fine man, looks very noble, with splendid whiskers.’ 

‘That's Comte Muffat,’ Fauchery replied. ‘I know when the Prince was at the Empress’s the day before yesterday, he invited him to dinner this evening. He must have led him astray after that!’ 

‘So that’s Comte Muffat. We know his father-in-law, don’t we, Auguste?’ said Rose addressing Mignon. ‘You know, the Marquis de Chouard, | went to sing at his house? Yes, that's right, he’s in the 
audience too. | saw him sitting in the back of the box. Now there’s an old...’ 

Prulliére who had just been combing his huge plume of feathers turned round to call her. 

‘Hey Rose, let’s go!’ 

She ran after him, without finishing her sentence. At that moment Madam Bron, the theatre concierge, passed the door with an enormous bouquet in her arms. Simonne asked jokingly if it was for her, 
but the concierge, without replying, pointed her chin in the direction of Nana’s dressing room at the end of the corridor. Oh, that Nana! She was up to her eyes in flowers! Then, as Madam Bron was 
coming back, she handed a letter to Clarisse who let out a suppressed oath. Not that nuisance La Faloise again! He just wouldn't leave her alone! And when she learned that the gentleman in question 
was waiting down at the concierge’s lodge, she shouted: 

‘Tell him I’m coming down after this act. I’m going to give him a good smack.’ 

Fontan had rushed forward: 

‘Madam Bron, listen... Send up six bottles of champagne in the interval.’ 

But the call boy had come back, out of breath, and in a sing-song voice: 

‘Everybody onstage! Mister Fontan, you too! Come on, be quick!’ 

‘Yes, all right, Pére Barillot, we are on the way,’ answered Fontan, somewhat flustered. 

And, rushing after Madam Bron, he repeated: 

‘Six bottles of champagne in the green room, in the interval, if that’s all right? It's my feast day, I’m paying.’ 

Simonne and Clarisse had left with a loud rustle of skirts. Everything went dark. And when the door to the corridor had closed again with a dull thud, you could hear more rain lashing down on the 
window of the silent green room. Barillot, a sallow little old man who had been a call boy in the theatre for the last thirty years, had gone over to Mignon in a friendly way, offering him his tobacco pouch. 
This pinch offered and accepted gave him a minute's respite in his continual running up and down the stairs and the corridors to the dressing rooms. He still had to summon Madam Nana, as he called 
her. But she did exactly what she wanted and she didn’t give a jot about the fines. Whenever she felt like missing her cue, she missed it. But he stopped, murmuring: 

‘Goodness, she’s ready, here she comes! She must know the Prince has arrived.’ 

And right on cue Nana appeared in the corridor dressed as the fishwife, arms and face white with two pink blotches under her eyes. She did not come into the room but simply nodded to Mignon and 
Fauchery. 

‘Hello, how are you?’ 

Mignon was the only one to shake the proffered hand. And Nana went on her way, regally, followed by her dresser who was at her heels bending over to rearrange the folds in her skirt. Then behind 
the dresser, bringing up the rear of the procession, came Satin, trying to look ladylike but already bored out of her mind with it all. 

‘What about Steiner?’ Mignon asked abruptly. 

‘Mister Steiner left for the Loiret* yesterday,’ Barillot said, returning to the wings. ‘I think he’s going to buy a house in the country.’ 

‘Ah, | know, a country house for Nana.’ 

Mignon had grown serious. That Steiner, he had promised to buy Rose a town house in the old days! Still, it didn’t do to fall out with anybody, one should make the best of it. Lost in thought, but as 
ever retaining his air of superiority, Mignon was walking up and down between the mantelpiece and the little table. Only Fauchery and he were left in the room. The exhausted journalist had just 
stretched out in the deep armchair, and lay there very quietly with his eyes closed to the stares of the other man who looked down at him as he passed. When they were alone, Mignon did not bother 
to slap him on the back all the time. What would be the point? Nobody would have been there to enjoy the sight. He was too indifferent to relish himself play-acting the mocking husband. Fauchery, 
glad of this few minutes’ respite, stretched out his legs in front of the fire, his eyes travelling from the barometer to the clock. While walking up and down, Mignon stopped still in front of the bust of 
Potier, gazing at it, but not seeing it, and then returned to stand at the window looking down into the dark hollow of the courtyard. The rain had stopped and a deep silence had descended on the room, 
a silence made still more intense by the fierce heat of the coke fire and the flaming gaslights. Not a sound came from the wings. The stairs and the corridors were dead quiet. It was one of those muffled 
silences at the end of an act when the whole cast raises the deafening din of some finale onstage while the empty green room seems to be stifled and falling asleep. 

‘Oh, the silly cows!’ Bordenave’s gruff voice boomed all of a sudden. 

He had just arrived and was already telling off two actresses who had very nearly measured their length on the stage because they were fooling about. When he spied Mignon and Fauchery, he called 
them over to show them something. The Prince had just asked if he could go and congratulate Nana in her dressing room in the interval. But as he was taking them there, the stage manager went by. 
In a rage Bordenave ordered: 

‘Fine those bitches Fernande and Maria!’ 

Then, calming down and attempting to recover some dignity, as befitted his paternal role, he wiped his face with a handkerchief and added: 


‘lam going to receive His Highness.’ 

The curtain fell in the middle of a long salvo of applause. There was a frantic rush for the wings in the semi-darkness of the stage that was no longer lit by the footlights. The actors and those in walk- 
on parts hurried off to their dressing rooms while the scene-shifters rapidly changed the set. Meanwhile Simonne and Clarisse had remained at the back, chatting very quietly. Onstage between two of 
their speeches they had just resolved an affair. Clarisse, having weighed everything up, preferred not to see La Faloise who couldn't decide whether to leave her for Gaga or not. Simonne was simply 
going to explain to him that you could not hold on to a woman if you behaved in that clinging fashion. So she was going to put an end to the affair. 

Then Simonne, dressed in her laundry-girl costume from the opéra-comique, her shoulders covered by a fur, went down the narrow winding staircase with the slippery steps and damp walls leading to 
the concierge’s lodge. This room, situated between the artistes’ staircase and the administrative offices and having wide walls of glass to right and left, was like a big transparent lantern in which two 
gas lamps were blazing away. In a pigeonhole, letters and newspapers were piling up. On the table, bouquets of flowers waited beside dirty forgotten plates and an old bodice, whose buttonholes were 
being mended by the concierge. And in the midst of this disorder below stairs, society gentlemen, gloved, well dressed, were sitting on the four rush-covered chairs, patient and deferential, turning their 
heads sharply every time Madam Bron came down from the theatre with a reply. She had just passed a letter to a young man, who had hastened to open it in the hall, under the gas lamp, and who had 
gone a little pale when he read the classic lines: ‘It's not possible this evening, darling, I’m busy.’ La Faloise was sitting on one chair at the back between the table and the stove. He seemed to have 
decided to spend the evening there, but worrying, keeping his long legs out of the way of a whole litter of kittens tumbling around him while the cat sat on her rear and fixed him with her yellow eyes. 
‘Oh, is it you, Miss Simonne, what do you want then?’ asked the concierge. 

Simonne asked her to get La Faloise. But Madam Bron could not do so straight away. She kept a sort of deep cubbyhole under the stairs where the walk-on actors could come and refresh themselves 
with drinks during the intervals and as she had five or six large men in there, still dressed as masked dancers, from La Boule Noire, dying of thirst, and not inclined to wait, she was in something of a 
flap. The cubbyhole was lit by a gas lamp. You could see a table with a top made of tin and wooden boards covered with opened bottles. When you pulled open the door to this smoke hole, a strong 
whiff of alcohol came out, mixed with the smell of burnt fat from the concierge’s lodge and the penetrating scent of the flowers left on the table. 

‘So,’ the concierge resumed, when she had served the actors, ‘you want that little dark-haired one over there, do you?’ 

‘No, don’t make me laugh!’ said Simonne. ‘It's the skinny one next to the stove—your cat is sniffing his trousers.’ 

And she bore La Faloise off into the hall, while the other gentlemen, stifled, suffocating, resigned themselves to waiting, and the masked actors all along the steps of the stairs were getting very drunk, 
bawling and slapping each other on the back. 

Up onstage Bordenave was getting angry with the scene-shifters who were taking a long time to change the set. It was deliberate, the Prince was going to get some farm set or other on his head. 
‘Push, push!’ cried the chief scene-shifter. 

Finally the curtain at the back rose and the stage was clear. Mignon, watching Fauchery, seized the occasion to start attacking him again. He flung his arms around him crying: 

‘Watch out! That pole almost crushed you!’ 

And he lifted him out of the way and gave him a shake before putting him back on his feet. In front of the exaggerated laughs of the scene-shifters, Fauchery went white. His lips trembled and he was 
just about to lose his temper when Mignon came over all good-natured and slapped his back affectionately, making Fauchery flinch. He kept saying: 

‘It's only because | care about your well-being! My God, | would look foolish if | got you into trouble!’ 

But there was a sudden murmur of: ‘The Prince, the Prince!’ And everyone turned to gaze at a small door at the side of the theatre. So far you could only see the rounded shoulders of Bordenave, with 
his butcher's neck, bowing and scraping in a series of obsequious greetings. Then the Prince appeared, tall, strong, with a fair beard and rosy complexion; a solid-looking confident bon viveur of a man 
whose square frame could be seen beneath the impeccable cut of his frock coat. Behind him walked Comte Muffat and the Marquis de Chouard. This part of the auditorium was in shadow, the group 
was indistinct amongst the tall moving shapes. Bordenave, tremulous with a false emotion, had adopted the tone of a showman exhibiting a bear to speak to the son of a queen, the heir to a throne. 
He kept on saying: 

‘If Your Highness cares to follow me... Would Your Highness be so good as to come this way... Your Highness should take care...’ 

The Prince took his time, very interested, stopping awhile instead to look at what the scene-shifters were doing. They had just pulled down a batten and the projectors hanging in their wire mesh were 
illuminating the stage in a broad beam. Muffat especially, who had never until now visited the wings of a theatre, was astonished and felt uneasy, a vague distaste that was mixed with fear. He raised 
his eyes to the flies where other battens, whose lights had been dimmed, gleamed like so many constellations of little bluish stars amid the chaos of the grid, wires of every size, painters’ cradles, and 
backcloths spread out in the air like huge sheets hung out to dry. 

‘Lower away!’ cried the chief scene-shifter suddenly. 

And the Prince himself had to warn the count. A cloth was descending. They were putting in place the decor for Act Three, the cave on Mount Etna. Some were putting poles into metal frames, others 
were going to fetch the frames from against the sides of the stage and were coming to attach them to the poles with strong rope. At the back, to produce the flames in the blazing forge of Vulcan, a 
man in charge of lights had fixed a stand and was lighting some gas lamps in their red glass shades. It was very confused, it looked as if everyone was pushing and shoving but in fact every little 
movement was regulated. Meanwhile, in all the hustle and bustle the prompt was taking small steps back and forth to stretch his legs. 

‘Your Highness is most gracious,’ said Bordenave, bowing again. ‘The theatre is not big, we do what we can... Now if Your Highness would care to follow me...’ 

Already Comte Muffat was moving in the direction of the dressing rooms. The fairly steep slope of the stage had taken him by surprise and his unease was largely on account of this floor which he felt 
to be unstable under his feet. Through the open frames you could see the gas jets burning down below. It was like a subterranean existence down there in the dark depths, men’s voices sounding as 
if they were ascending from a cave. But as he was coming up again, something stopped him in his tracks. Two girls in costume for the third act were chatting in front of the peephole in the curtain. One 
of them, with her hips stuck out and widening the hole with her fingers to see better, was searching for somebody in the audience. 

‘| can see him,’ she said suddenly. ‘Oh, what a face!’ 

Bordenave was scandalized and just managed not to land her a kick in the backside. But the Prince was laughing, he seemed happy and excited to have heard those words, and couldn’t take his eyes 
off the girl who didn’t give a jot about His Highness. She was laughing brazenly. Meanwhile Bordenave had persuaded the Prince to follow him. Comte Muffat, sweating profusely, had just removed his 
hat. He especially disliked the stuffy atmosphere, thick and overheated, the stink, the stench of gas in the wings, the glue of the sets, the filthy dark corners, the dubious undergarments of the minor 
actresses. In the corridor it was even more suffocating: the occasional sharp scents of toilet water, the smells of soap wafting down from the dressing rooms, reached him through the fug of human 
breath. As he passed, the count raised his head and glanced up at the stairwell, startled by the sudden flood of light and heat falling on the back of his neck. From above came the sound of people 
washing in sinks, laughing and calling, and a row of doors, continually banging, emitted a female scent, the musk of the make-up mixed with the strong animal smell of hair. And he did not stop, he 
hastened his step, as though he were escaping, taking with him on his skin the thrill of that opening into a passionate world he knew nothing about. 

‘It's curious, a theatre, isn’t it?’ remarked the Marquis de Chouard, with the delighted air of a man who feels completely at home there. 

But Bordenave had just reached Nana’s room at the end of the corridor. He quietly turned the knob; then, standing aside, said: 

‘If Your Highness would care to go in...’* 

A surprised female voice cried out and there was Nana, naked to the waist, escaping behind a curtain, while her dresser, in the process of drying her, stood holding a towel. 

‘Oh, how stupid of you to come in like that!’ cried Nana from her hiding place. ‘Don’t come in, you can see people can’t come in.’ 

Bordenave seemed rather put out by her vanishing act. 

‘My dear girl, stay as you are, it doesn’t matter,’ he said. ‘It's His Highness. Come now, don’t be such a baby.’ 

And as she refused to show herself, still shaken, yet already starting to laugh, he added in a gruff, paternal tone: 

‘These gentlemen know what a woman looks like, for heaven’s sake. They won't eat you.’ 

‘I'm not so sure of that!’ added the Prince, wittily. 

Everyone began to laugh in an exaggerated way, to flatter him. A delightful witticism, so completely Parisian, as Bordenave remarked. Nana did not answer, the curtain moved, no doubt she was 
making up her mind to come out. Then Comte Muffat, blushing red, examined her room. It was square with a very low ceiling, furnished entirely in a light havana material. The curtain was of the same 
stuff, held up by a brass curtain rod, and created a sort of separate small room at the back. Two large windows looked out on to the theatre yard, almost three metres away from a flaking wall on which 
in the darkness of night the panes threw yellow squares of light. A huge cheval glass stood opposite a washstand of white marble decorated with an untidy row of bottles and glass jars for oils, essences, 
and powders. The count went over to the mirror, saw how red he was, small beads of sweat on his forehead. He lowered his eyes and came to stand in front of the washstand where the sink, full of 
soapy water and littered with little ivory utensils and damp sponges, seemed to absorb him for a moment. The dizziness he had felt at his first visit to Nana’s apartment in the Boulevard Haussmann 
came over him again. He felt the thick carpet of the dressing room give softly beneath his feet. The gaslights which were burning over the washstand and the cheval glass sent small hissing flames 
around his temples. For one moment, fearing he might faint in this female scent, here again, only warmer and ten times more pungent because of the low ceiling, he sat down on the padded sofa 
between the two windows. But he got up again immediately, returned to the washstand, did not look at anything, his eyes unseeing, and was reminded of a bouquet of tuberoses which had died in his 
room once upon a time and which had nearly killed him. When tuberoses decompose, they have a human odour. 

‘Hurry up then!’ ordered Bordenave, peeping round the curtain. 

The Prince for his part was listening graciously to the Marquis de Chouard, who, taking the hare’s paw off the washstand, was explaining how one applied greasepaint. In a corner, Satin, with her pure 
virginal face, was watching the gentlemen, while the dresser, Madam Jules, was getting Venus’ leotard and tunic ready. Madam Jules was ageless, her face was the colour of parchment with those 
unchanging features of spinsters no one had ever known young. This lady had withered away in the overheated air of the dressing rooms, amid the most famous thighs and bosoms in Paris. She wore 
the same faded black dress and on her flat, sexless chest was stuck a forest of pins where her heart was. 

‘My apologies, gentlemen,’ said Nana, pulling back the curtain. ‘l was taken by surprise...’ 

They all turned. She had not put on anything at all, she had just buttoned up a little percaline bodice which was half covering her breasts. When these gentlemen had caused her to hide, she had 
scarcely taken off any clothes, just quickly removed her fishwife costume. On her back a small fraction of her chemise was showing above her camiknickers. And with bare arms, bare shoulders, her 
nipples showing, she stood there blonde, plump, adorable in her youthfulness, one hand still holding the curtain as though to draw it over her again at the slightest alarm. 

‘Yes, | was taken by surprise,’ she stammered, affecting embarrassment, smiling awkwardly, her neck a becoming shade of pink. ‘I would never dream of...’ 

‘Come, come,’ cried Bordenave. ‘We think you look perfect!’ 

She risked a few more hesitant ingénue expressions, wriggling around as though being tickled, and repeating: 

‘Your Highness is too gracious... | beg Your Highness to forgive me if | receive him like this...’ 

‘Lam the one intruding,’ said the Prince. ‘But | could not resist the opportunity of congratulating you...’ 

Then, calmly, she walked between the two gentlemen to the washstand in her camiknickers and they moved aside to let her pass. She had very solid thighs, the knickers showed off her bottom, while, 
with her breasts stuck out, she greeted her visitors, smiling sweetly. Suddenly she seemed to recognize Comte Muffat and held out her hand to him in a friendly way. Then she scolded him for not 
having come to her supper party. His Highness was pleased to tease Muffat, who stammered, shuddering at having held her little hand, cool from washing, for a split second, in his own burning fingers. 
The count had eaten a hearty dinner at the Prince’s place, the latter being a great gourmet and drinker. Both were indeed even alittle tipsy. But they comported themselves well enough. All that occurred 
to Muffat to say, to hide his emotion, was that it was rather warm. 

‘Goodness, how stuffy it is!’ he said. ‘How do you manage to exist in such a temperature, Madam?’ 

And the conversation was about to take off from that point when loud voices were heard at the door to her room. Bordenave uncovered a grille such as you find in convents. It was Fontan, followed by 
Prulliére and Bosc, all carrying bottles under their arms and copious glasses in their hands. He knocked before proclaiming that it was his feast day and the champagne was on him. Nana had given 
the Prince a questioning look. But of course! His Highness had no wish to spoil the party, he would be very happy indeed to oblige. But without waiting for permission, Fontan came in, lisping, repeating: 
‘I'm no miser, the champagne is on me.’ 

Abruptly he noticed the Prince, whom he had not expected there. He stopped short, and affected a tone of solemn clownishness, saying: 

‘King Dagobert is out in the passage wishing to have a drink with His Royal Highness.’ 

The Prince smiled, and then everyone thought this delightful. However, the room was too small for all these people. They had to squeeze up, Satin and Madam Jules at the back against the curtain, 
the men squashing together around the half-naked Nana.The three actors still had their Act Two costumes on. While Prulliére was taking off his Swiss admiral costume, for his huge plume of feathers 


would not have fitted under the ceiling, Bosc, with his purple tabard and his tin crown, steadied himself on his teetering legs and greeted the Prince like a monarch who receives the son of a neighbouring 
power. They raised their brimming glasses. 

‘| drink to Your Highness!’ said old Bosc with a royal gesture. 

‘To the Army!’ Prulliére added. 

‘To Venus!’ cried Fontan. 

Amiably the Prince raised his glass. He waited, raised his glass three times, and murmured: 

‘Madam... Admiral... My Lord...’ 

And he drank it straight off. Comte Muffat and the Marquis de Chouard did likewise. It was no longer a joke, they were at Court. This world of the theatre recreated the real world in a solemn farce 
beneath the flame of the gaslights. Nana, forgetting she was wearing only her camiknickers and her tiny bodice, was playing the part of the great lady, Queen Venus, throwing open her little apartments 
to the heads of state. Into each sentence she threw in the words ‘Royal Highness’, made accomplished curtseys, treated the shambling Bosc and Prulliére as if one were a sovereign and the other his 
minister. And nobody thought this was an odd mixture—the real prince, the heir to a throne, drinking an actor's champagne and very much at ease in this carnival of the gods, in this masquerade of 
royalty, in the midst of a crowd of dressers and whores, showmen and pimps. Bordenave, excited by this scenario, was thinking about the things he could put on his bill of fare were His Highness to 
deign to appear in that way in the second act of La Blonde Vénus. 

‘| know,’ he exclaimed, waxing informal. ‘Let’s get my girls down here.’ 

Nana did not like the idea, but she was letting herself be persuaded. Fontan attracted her with his grotesque features. Rubbing herself up against him, and gazing at him like a pregnant woman who 
craves something she shouldn’t eat, she suddenly addressed him familiarly. 

‘Come on, give me some, you monster!’ 

Fontan refilled the glasses and they drank, repeating the same toasts. 

‘To His Highness!’ 

‘To the Army!’ 

‘To Venus!’ 

But Nana commanded silence with a wave of her hand. She raised her glass very high and said: 

‘No, no, to Fontan! It’s his name day. To Fontan, to Fontan!’ 

Then they clinked glasses for a third time and raised a cheer for Fontan. The Prince, who had seen the young woman devouring the comic actor with her eyes, saluted him. 

‘Mister Fontan,’ he said with exquisite politeness, ‘I drink to your success.’ 

Meanwhile the back of His Highness’s dress coat was brushing against the marble washstand. It was like a deep recess, a narrow washroom with the steamy sink and the sponges, the strong perfume 
of essences mixed with the sharp whiff of alcohol from the champagne. The Prince and Comte Muffat, with Nana squashed between them, had to raise their hands so as not to rub against her bottom 
or her breasts if they moved ever so slightly. And Madam Jules, without one drop of perspiration on her face, waited stiffly, while Satin, used to a life of vice, was nonetheless astonished to see a Prince 
and gentlemen in suits consorting with a bunch of actors around a naked woman, and thought to herself that classy folk were not so clean-living as all that after all. 

But in the passage the ringing of Pére Barillot’s bell was getting more insistent. When he appeared at the door of the dressing room, and saw the three actors still in their costumes from Act Two, he 
panicked. 

‘Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen,’ he stammered, ‘hurry! The bell has just rung in the theatre foyer.’ 

‘Pah,’ said Bordenave, unflustered, ‘the public can wait.’ 

All the same, after more greetings and as the bottles were empty, the actors went up to get changed. Bosc, his beard soaked in champagne, had just removed it; without this venerable beard the 
drunkard suddenly reappeared with the ravaged and bruised face of an old alcoholic actor. You could hear him at the foot of the stairs, saying to Fontan in his rasping tones, speaking of the Prince: 
‘limpressed him, didn’t I!’ 

The only persons remaining in Nana’s dressing room were His Highness, the count, and the marquis. Bordenave had gone off with Barillot, advising him not to give the three knocks without warning 
Madam. 

‘Excuse me, gentlemen,’ said Nana, starting to do her arms and face again, preparing especially for the nude scene in Act Three. 

The Prince sat down on the sofa with the Marquis de Chouard. Only Comte Muffat remained standing. The two glasses of champagne in this suffocating heat had added to their inebriation. Satin, 
seeing the gentlemen closeted with her friend, had decided she had better disappear discreetly behind the curtain. And she perched there on a trunk, annoyed at having to wait while Madam Jules 
came and went calmly without a word or glance. 

‘You sang your number wonderfully well,’ said the Prince. 

Then the conversation got going but with short sentences interspersed by silences. Nana could not always reply. After putting cold cream over her arms and face, with her hands, she spread the 
greasepaint using a corner of a towel. For a moment she stopped looking at herself in the mirror, she stole a glance at the Prince and smiled without relinquishing the greasepaint. 

‘Your Highness flatters me,’ she murmured. 

The procedure was complicated, but the Marquis de Chouard followed every gesture with a look of blissful delight on his face. It was his turn to speak. 

‘Could the orchestra not accompany you more softly?’ he said. ‘It drowns out your voice, and that’s an unforgivable crime.’ 

This time Nana did not turn her head. She had taken the hare’s foot and was passing it lightly over her face, very carefully, bent over the washstand in such a way that you could see the taut white 
curve of her knickers below the edge of her chemise. But she wanted to show that she appreciated the old man’s compliment and wiggled her hips. 

Silence reigned. Madam Jules had noticed a tear in the right leg of the camiknickers. She took a pin from the front of her dress, kneeled for a moment on the floor busying herself at Nana’s thigh, while 
the young woman, without appearing to notice she was there, coated her face with rice powder, carefully avoiding putting any on her cheekbones. But when the Prince said that if she came to sing in 
London the whole of England would want to applaud her, she gave him an amiable smile, turned round a second, her left cheek very white in the cloud of powder. Then she suddenly grew serious. She 
had to put on some rouge. Again, with her face close to the mirror, she dipped her finger in a pot, applied the rouge below her eyes, spread it gently out to her temples. The gentlemen kept a respectful 
silence. 

Comte Muffat had still not said a word. He could not help thinking of his young days. When he was a boy his bedroom was very cold. Later, when he was sixteen and kissed his mother each evening, 
he carried with him her icy embrace into his sleep. One day as he passed a half-open door he had caught sight of a maidservant washing herself. And that was the only memory that had disturbed him, 
from his adolescence to his marriage. He had found in his wife a strict obedience to her wifely duties. He himself felt a sort of religious repugnance about it. He grew up, he grew old, ignorant of the 
flesh, focused on rigid religious practices, regulating his life in accordance with moral precepts and rules. And suddenly there he was in this actress's dressing room in front of this naked girl. He who 
had never seen Comtesse Muffat so much as put on her garters, was suddenly flung into the intimate details of a woman’s toilet, in the untidy mess of pots and bowls, into the very middle of this strong, 
sweet perfume. His whole being revolted, he was terrified by the way Nana had for some time now been slowly invading his consciousness and taking hold of him, reminding him of the pious texts, the 
stories of possession by the Devil on which he had been reared. He believed in the Devil. In a confused way, Nana was the Devil, her laughter, her bosom, her bottom, she was swollen with vice. But 
he promised himself he would be strong. He would be able to fend her off. 

‘So, it's agreed then,’ said the Prince, very much at ease on the divan, ‘you'll come to London next year and we shall give you such a welcome, you'll never want to return to France again! You see, my 
dear count, you don’t show your pretty women off enough. We shall take them all away from you.’ 

‘That won't bother him at all,’ muttered the marquis wickedly, risking a little intimacy. ‘The count is virtue personified.’ 

Hearing him spoken of as virtuous, Nana gave him such a funny look that Muffat was quite put out. Then this feeling surprised him and he was cross with himself. Why did the idea of being virtuous 
bother him in relation to this girl? He could have struck her. But Nana, trying to find a brush for her face, had just let it drop. And as she bent down, he rushed to pick it up, their breath mingled, the hair 
of Venus tumbled down on to his hands. It was a delight mixed with remorse, one of those delights that the fear of hell in the practising Catholic spurs on to commit a sinful act. 

At that moment Pére Barillot’s voice was raised behind the door. 

‘Madam, may | give the knocks? They are getting impatient in the audience.’ 

‘In a minute,’ Nana replied unconcernedly. 

She had soaked the brush in a jar of kohl. Then, her nose to the mirror, shutting her left eye, she applied it delicately between her eyelashes. Muffat watched from behind. He saw her reflection in the 
mirror with her curving shoulders and her bosom sunk in a rosy shadow. And he could not, try as he might, take his eyes off that dimpled face with one eye closed that looked so provocative, as though 
she was swooning with desire. When she shut her right eye and applied the brush, he knew he was hers. 

‘Madam,’ the call boy shouted again, out of breath. ‘They are stamping their feet, they will be smashing up the seats before long. May | knock?’ 

‘Bother them,’ said Nana, impatiently. ‘Knock if you must, | don’t care! If I'm not ready, they'll have to wait, that’s all.’ 

She calmed down and added with a smile, turning to the gentlemen: 

‘Honestly, they don’t let us have a minute to chat!’ 

Now her face and her arms were done. With her fingertips she added two wide strokes of carmine to her lips. Comte Muffat felt even more troubled, seduced by the perverse attractions of powders and 
creams and seized with an uncontrollable desire for this painted young woman, with that mouth that was too red, that face that was too white, those eyes which looked bigger and had black circles 
round them, as if bruised by love. However, Nana dodged behind the curtain for a moment to put on her Venus costume, after taking off her camiknickers. Then, calmly and unashamedly, she came 
out to unbutton her little percaline bodice, holding out her arms to Madam Jules who handed her the short-sleeved tunic. 

‘Quick, they are getting cross!’ she urged. 

The Prince with half-closed eyes studied the swell of her bosom, like a connoisseur, while the Marquis de Chouard nodded involuntarily. Muffat stared at the carpet so as not to see. Anyway Venus 
was ready, wearing only that simplest of gauze on her shoulders. Madam Jules was fussing around her looking like a little old lady made of wood, with vacant bright eyes. And she briskly took pins out 
of the inexhaustible pincushion of her heart, fastening Venus’ tunic, rubbing against all that fresh naked flesh with her dry hands, without sparing a thought for her sex and as though it was no concern 
of hers. 

‘Done!’ said the young woman, giving herself one last glance in the mirror. 

Bordenave was coming back, hot and bothered, saying that Act Three had begun. 

‘I’m coming,’ she continued. ‘What a fuss! I’m the one who’s always waiting for other people.’ 

The gentlemen left the dressing room for now, but would be back. The Prince had expressed the desire to be there for Act Three, in the wings. Left on her own, Nana looked round in surprise. 
‘Where’s she gone then?’ she asked. 

She was looking for Satin. When she discovered her behind the curtain, waiting on the trunk, Satin calmly replied: 

‘| didn’t want to get in your way, with all those men around.’ 

And she added that she was leaving. But Nana stopped her. How silly to behave like that now that Bordenave had agreed to take her on! They would finalize the arrangements after the show. Satin 
hesitated. All these machinations, it wasn’t her kind of thing. But she stayed nonetheless. 

As the Prince was going down the little wooden staircase, a strange sound of stifled oaths and scuffles erupted from the other side of the theatre. The incident scared the actors waiting for their cue. 
For a while Mignon had been enjoying his joke again, showering Fauchery with affection. He had just invented a little game, flicking Fauchery’s nose, to keep the flies off, he said. Naturally the actors 
found the game hilarious. But suddenly Mignon, carried away with his success and throwing himself into the realms of fantasy, had given the joumalist a slap, a good, strong slap across the face. That 
time he went too far. Fauchery could not put up with a blow like that in front of everyone and still pretend it was funny. The two men stopped their little game and their faces livid with rage, leapt at each 
other's throats. They rolled around on the floor behind a screen, calling each other pimp. 

‘Mister Bordenave, Mister Bordenave!’ the stage manager called in alarm. 


Bordenave followed him, having excused himself to the Prince. When he saw that it was Fauchery and Mignon on the floor, he allowed himself to show his irritation. They really were a waste of time, 
and with His Highness on the other side of the set! Everybody could hear them! He grew even more cross when Rose Mignon arrived out of breath just at the instant she was to appear onstage. Vulcan 
was giving her the cue. But Rose was flabbergasted when she saw her husband and lover sprawling on the floor, their hands at each other’s throats, attacking one another, pulling each other's hair 
out, and making their coats all white and dusty. She couldn't climb over them. And then, unbelievably, a stagehand had had to catch Fauchery’s hat at the moment when in the struggle the wretched 
thing was about to bounce on to the stage. Meanwhile, Vulcan who was ad-libbing to keep the audience amused, gave her the cue again. Rose, still looking at the two men, was rooted to the spot. 
‘Well, don’t keep staring at them!’ Bordenave muttered angrily at the back of her neck. ‘Go on! Go on! It doesn’t concern you! You'll miss your cue!’ 

And with a push from him, Rose, stepping over their bodies, found herself onstage in the glare of the footlights, facing the public. She could not understand why they were on the floor fighting. Trembling 
and with her head spinning, she went down towards the front of the stage in the role of Diana, and with her lovely amorous smile launched into the first line of her duet with such enthusiasm that the 
public gave her an ovation. Behind the set she could hear the muffled blows of the two men. They had rolled over as far as the proscenium arch. Luckily the music concealed the noise of the lunges 
they were making behind the flats. 

‘For God's sake!’ cried Bordenave in exasperation, when he had finally managed to prise them apart. ‘Can’t you keep your fights for when you're home? You know very well | don’t like people fighting. 
You, Mignon, are going to do me the favour of staying this side, by the courtyard. And you, Fauchery, I'll kick you out of the theatre if you leave this side, the garden. That clear? Courtyard and garden,” 
or I'll forbid Rose to bring you.’ 

When he returned to the Prince, the latter asked what the matter was. 

‘Oh, nothing much,’ he answered calmly. 

Nana, standing, wrapped in a fur, was waiting for her entrance, chatting to the gentlemen. As Comte Muffat was going up again to glance at the stage between two of the flats,* he realised from the 
stage manager's gesture that he had to walk quietly. There was a warm peaceful atmosphere under the beams. In the wings which were illuminated by bright patches of light, a few odd characters 
talking in low voices were standing or tiptoeing around. The man in charge of the gaslights was at his post, near the complex arrangement of taps. A fireman, leaning against a frame, tried to see what 
was going on, peering out; while, right at the top on his bench, the man in charge of the curtain was watching with a resigned expression, indifferent to what was going on onstage, still waiting for the 
bell before manipulating his ropes. And in this stuffy atmosphere, beyond the tiptoeings and whisperings, the voices of the actors onstage reached him as muffled and distorted, sounding strangely 
artificial. More distant, beyond the confused notes of the orchestra, you could hear something like a huge intake of breath as the audience broke into occasional murmurs, laughter, or applause. You 
could sense the public there without seeing them, even when they were silent. 

‘Something is open,’ Nana said suddenly, pulling the corners of her fur wrap around her. ‘Barillot, go and have a look. | bet somebody has opened a window. We could die of cold in this place.’ 

Barillot swore he had shut everything himself. Maybe there were some broken panes. Actors were always complaining of draughts. In the airless warmth of the gas there were sudden blasts of cold air, 
a real breeding ground for chest problems, as Fontan remarked. 

‘I'd like to see you wearing a low-necked costume,’ Nana insisted, getting cross. 

‘Hush!’ muttered Bordenave. 

Onstage Rose was singing a line from her duet with such attention to her phrasing that the bravos drowned out the orchestra. Nana stopped complaining, her expression serious. Meanwhile the count 
was brave enough to venture down a passage, when Barillot stopped him, warning him he would be visible to the audience. He could see the set from behind and at an angle, the back of the structures 
reinforced by a thick layer of old posters, and also part of the stage, the cave of Etna hollowed out of a silver mine with Vulcan's forge in the distance. The battens, now lowered, were lighting up the 
glitter paint which had been applied with thick brush strokes. Blue and red glass panes placed alternately gave the impression of flames from a brazier, while right at the back of the stage gas jets at 
floor level threw a line of black rocks into relief. And there, on a gently sloping platform in the midst of those droplets of light, looking just like fairy lights scattered around the grass on an evening of a 
public festival, old Madam Drouard who was playing Juno was sitting, dazed and sleepy, waiting for her cue. 

But suddenly there was a stir. Simonne, in the middle of listening to one of Clarisse’s stories, said: 

‘Well, well, if it isn’t La Tricon!’ 

It was indeed La Tricon, her hair plaited and looking rather like an aristocratic lady doing the rounds of the lawyers. When she saw Nana, she walked straight over to her. 

‘No,’ said Nana, after a rapid exchange of words. ‘Not now.’ 

The old lady looked grave. Prulliére went by, giving her a handshake. Two little girls with minor acting parts were gazing at her, in awe. She seemed to hesitate one moment and then the rapid exchanges 
began again. 

‘All right,’ Simonne said finally. ‘In half an hour.’ 

But as she was going back to her dressing room, Madam Bron, who was again walking around with letters in her hand, passed her one. Bordenave, dropping his voice, was furiously scolding the 
concierge for letting La Tricon through the door. That woman! It would have to be this evening! He was indignant because of His Highness. Madam Bron who had been in the theatre for thirty years, 
answered him tartly. How was she to know? La Tricon did business with all these ladies. The director had seen her here a score of times without saying anything. And while Bordenave was swearing 
under his breath, La Tricon was calmly staring at the Prince like a woman who is sizing up a man. A smile broke out on her sallow face. Then she walked slowly away through the group of respectful 
girls. 

‘At once, if you will?’ she said, turning to Simonne. 

Simonne seemed very cross. The letter was from a young man whom she had made a promise to for this evening. She gave Madam Bron a scrawled note which read: ‘I can’t this evening, darling, | 
am busy.’ But she was worried; that young man would perhaps be waiting for her anyway. As she wasn’t in Act Three, she wanted to leave straight away. So she asked Clarisse, who wasn't on till 
nearly the end of the act, if she would go and look. And while Clarisse did that, Simonne went briefly back up to the dressing room they shared. 

Down below in Madam Bron’s little bar, a minor actor in the role of Pluto was drinking alone, draped in a capacious red robe with golden flames on it. The concierge must have been doing a good trade 
because the cubbyhole under the stairs was all damp with the spilt water from the rinsed glasses. Clarisse raised her Iris tunic which was trailing on the slippery steps. But, prudently, she halted and 
was content to peer out as she turned the corner in the stairs and glanced into the lodge. And she was right to do so. For wasn't that idiot of a La Faloise still there on the same chair, between the table 
and the stove! He had pretended to be leaving when he saw Simonne, then he came back again. In any case the lodge was still full of gentlemen, with gloves on, well dressed, obedient and patient. 
They were all waiting, looking at each other with sombre expressions on their faces. On the table there were only dirty plates, Madam Bron had distributed the remaining bunches of flowers; just one 
fallen rose was wilting, near the black cat which had curled up to sleep while the kittens were gambolling about, darting wildly in and out of the gentlemen's legs. For a moment Clarisse felt like kicking 
La Faloise out. That idiot did not care for animals, that was him all over! He kept his elbows in because of the cat so that he wouldn't have to touch her. 

‘Be careful, she'll bite you!’ said the joker, Pluto, who was coming back up, wiping his lips with the back of his hand. 

Then Clarisse abandoned the idea of having a row with La Faloise. She had seen Madam Bron give the letter to Simonne’s young man. The latter had gone to read it beneath the gas lamp in the hall. 
‘| can't this evening, darling, I’m busy.’ And calmly, no doubt used to the phrase, he had disappeared. There, at least, was someone who knew how to behave! Not like others who insisted on sitting 
there on those tatty straw chairs in that great smelly glass cage where you died of heat. Fancy men willing to put up with all that! Clarisse went upstairs again, disgusted. She crossed the stage, and 
bounded up the three flights of stairs leading to the dressing rooms to give the reply to Simonne. 

In the wings the Prince was standing apart talking to Nana. He had not left her side. He was eyeing her through half-closed lids. Nana, smiling, was nodding with her eyes averted. But suddenly Comte 
Muffat obeyed an overwhelming impulse. He abandoned Bordenave who was giving him details about the manoeuvring of the winches and the rollers and went over to break up their conversation. 
Nana raised her eyes, smiled at him as she had smiled at His Highness. But she was still listening for her cue. 

‘Act Three is the shortest, | believe,’ the Prince was saying, embarrassed by the presence of the count. 

She made no reply, her face changed, suddenly she was concentrating on the task in hand. With a quick shrug she had slipped off her wrap that Madam Jules, standing behind her, caught in her 
hands. And naked, having put her two hands to her hair, as if to bring it under control, she went onstage. 

‘Ssh! Ssh!’ whispered Bordenave. 

The count and the Prince were taken unawares. Into the deep silence came a profound intake of breath, a distant murmur from the audience. Each evening the entrance of Venus, the naked goddess, 
produced the same effect. Muffat tried to see her. He put his eye to a hole. Beyond the arc of the dazzling circle of the footlights the auditorium looked dark, as though filled with reddish smoke. And 
against that neutral background of rows of pale faces, Nana stood out in white, bigger, blocking the view of the boxes from the balcony to the flies.* He saw her from the back with her hips taut, her 
arms outspread, while on the floor at foot height the head of the prompt, an old man who had a poor but honest face, was poking up as though cut off from his body. At certain phrases of her first 
speech, waves seemed to undulate from her neck down to her waist and expire at the edge of her tunic. When she had uttered the last note to a storm of applause, she bowed, her gauzy covering 
floating out, her hair hanging down below the waist in the foreshortening of her back. And seeing her from that angle, bent and with her wide hips broadening as she advanced towards the peephole 
through which he was looking at her, the count straightened up, white as a sheet. The scene had vanished. He could see nothing now except the back of the set, covered with old posters stuck all over 
the place. On the sloping platform among the lines of gaslights, the whole of Olympus had rejoined Madam Drouard who was dozing. They were waiting for the end of the act, Bosc and Fontan sitting 
on the floor with their chins on their knees, Prulliére, stretching and yawning before his entrance, all of them exhausted, red-eyed, longing to get to bed. 

At that moment Fauchery, who had been prowling round the room overlooking the garden since Bordenave had forbidden him the courtyard side, latched on to the count to save face, and offered to 
conduct him to the dressing rooms. Muffat, who was feeling increasingly feeble and unable to decide anything, ended up following the journalist, after searching for the Marquis de Chouard who was 
no longer there. He felt at one and the same time relieved and yet uneasy as he left the wings from where he had heard Nana sing. 

Fauchery was already preceding him down the stairs which were closed off by wooden swing doors on the first and second floors. It was a staircase like the ones you find in houses of ill repute, such 
as Comte Muffat had seen in his stints as a member of the charity board—in a bad state of repair, crumbling, with yellow distemper, steps worn away by the constant tread of feet, and an iron rail 
polished by the rubbing of many hands. On every landing there was a low, square window at floor level. In the lamps fixed to the walls gas jets were burning, crudely illuminating the squalor and giving 
out a warmth that rose and gathered below the narrow spiral staircase. 

When he reached the bottom of the stairs, the count once more felt a warm breath on the back of his neck, that female smell wafting down from the dressing rooms in a flood of light and noise. And 
now with every step up the stairs, the musk of the powder, the sharpness of the toilet vinegars, warmed him, and made his head swim even more. Upstairs he came to two dark passages that forked 
abruptly, lined with doors like those in a sleazy hotel, painted yellow, with big white numbers on. Underfoot, tiles that had come loose were creating bumps as the old house subsided. The count 
ventured forth, glanced through a half-open door and saw a very dirty room, a workshop that resembled a local barber's, furnished with two chairs, a mirror, and a small shelf with drawers blackened 
by the grease of combs. A sweaty man, his shoulders glistening, was changing his underclothes, while in another, similar room a woman, about to leave, was putting on her gloves, her hair damp and 
straggly, as though she had just been taking a bath. But Fauchery called to the count who was just reaching the second floor when a furious ‘Oh, my God’ was heard from the corridor on the right. 
Mathilde, a little scrap of a girl, had just broken her basin and the soapy water was running out on to the landing. A dressing-room door shut with a bang. Two corseted women came skipping across, 
another with the top of her chemise between her teeth appeared and disappeared. Then there was laughter, a dispute, a song begun and as suddenly halted. Along the corridor through the openings 
you could see naked flesh, flashes of white skin, pale underclothes. Two very jolly girls were showing each other their birthmarks. One, very young, scarcely more than a child, had hitched her skirts 
up above the knee to put another stitch in her knickers while the dressers, seeing the two men, drew the curtains across lightly for the sake of decency. It was the scramble after the finale, the great 
cleaning-up of white and rouged faces, the putting-back-on of everyday clothes in the midst of a cloud of rice powder, an increase of animal muskiness breathed through the half-closed doors. On the 
third floor Muffat was abandoning himself to the intoxication which threatened to overwhelm him. The chorus girls’ dressing room was there: twenty women squashed together, soaps and bottles of 
lavender water in great disarray, it looked like the living room of a brothel. As he passed he heard the sound of vigorous washing, like a storm in a washbowl. And he was just going up to the top floor 
when his curiosity got the better of him and he glanced through a Judas hole* that had been left open. The room was empty, under the flaming gas lamp there was nothing except a forgotten chamber 
pot left in the middle of skirts lying in a jumble on the floor. That room was the last vision to remain in his head as he left. At the top, on the fourth floor, he couldn't breathe properly. All the odours, all 
the gas from the lamps were concentrated here. The yellow ceiling looked burnt, a lantern beamed out through a red fog. For a moment he had to catch hold of the iron balustrade that was warm to his 
touch, it seemed warm with life, he closed his eyes and with one breath filled his lungs with the whole sexuality of woman, as yet unknown, but which was now coming at him full in the face. 

‘Come along,’ cried Fauchery, who had been gone a while. ‘They are wondering where you are.’ 

At the end of the corridor was Clarisse and Simonne’s dressing room, a long room under the roof, in a bad state of repair, with cant walls and sloping ceiling. The light was coming in from above through 
two deep openings. But at this time of night, gas flames lit the dressing room that was covered in cheap, tawdry wallpaper, pink roses on a background of green trellis. Two wooden planks side by side, 


serving as tables for make-up, were covered with an oilcloth, blackened by spilt water, and under it lay dented zinc jugs, buckets full of slops, and crude yellow earthenware pots. Cheap bent items 
were strewn around; broken bowls, tortoiseshell combs that had lost their teeth, dirty with much use, everything that the hastiness and intimacy of two women together changing their clothes and getting 
their make-up off leave around them in a mess in a place where they are spending only a short time and where the dirt doesn’t bother them. 
‘Come on then,’ Fauchery said again, with the camaraderie of men in girls’ quarters, ‘Clarisse wants to give you a kiss.’ 
Muffat finally went in. But he was taken aback when he saw the Marquis de Chouard ensconced on a chair between the two tables. The marquis had escaped to this room. He was sitting with his legs 
apart because a bucket was leaking and making a whitish pool on the floor. One felt that he was at home, knew all the best places to be, was rejuvenated in this stuffy washroom, in this calm, 
unembarrassed female atmosphere which was amplified and rendered more natural by the squalor in this little hole. 
‘Are you seeing the old man?’ Simonne asked Clarisse in a whisper. 
‘Not often nowadays!’ the other girl replied aloud. 
The dresser, a very unattractive, homely girl, in the process of helping Simonne into her cloak, shook with laughter. All three were nudging one another, saying things that made them giggle more loudly 
still. 
‘Come now, Clarisse, give the gentleman a kiss,’ Fauchery said again. ‘You know he’s rolling in money.’ 
And turning to the count: 
‘You'll see, she’s a lovely girl, she'll give you a kiss.’ 
But Clarisse had had enough of men. She complained vociferously about those wretches who were waiting down below in the concierge’s lodge. And anyway she was in a hurry to go down again as 
they were going to make her miss her last scene. Then, as Fauchery was blocking the doorway, she placed two kisses on Muffat’s whiskers, saying: 
‘It's not that I’m cross with you, anyway. It’s Fauchery who's annoying me.’ 
She slipped away. The count was embarrassed by the presence of his father-in-law. The blood rushed to his face. In Nana’s dressing room, surrounded by all those luxurious hangings and mirrors, he 
had not felt the acute excitement he was feeling now in the shocking poverty of this garret and the mess made by these two women. Meanwhile the marquis had just left after Simonne, who was in a 
hurry, and he was whispering something in her ear while she shook her head. Fauchery was following them, laughing. Then the count realised he was alone with the dresser who was rinsing out the 
sinks. And he too left, following them downstairs, his legs almost giving way under him, and again half-clothed women banged their doors shut as he passed. But in the midst of this flurry of girls let 
loose across the four floors, all he could clearly see was a cat, the fat ginger cat who in this musky, fume-filled oven of a place was padding along the steps, rubbing her back against the bars on the 
banisters with her tail in the air. 
‘Thank goodness!’ came a husky female voice. ‘| thought they were going to keep us there all night! What a nuisance they are with their encores!’ 
It was all over, the curtain had just come down. There was a real stampede and the stairwell filled with exclamations and the frantic haste of people to get changed and go home. As Comte Muffat 
reached the last step, he saw Nana and the Prince walking slowly along the corridor. The young woman stopped. Then, lowering her voice: 
‘Yes, very well, | shan’t be long.’ 
The Prince returned to the stage where Bordenave was waiting. Then left alone with Nana, yielding to an urge which contained both anger and desire, Muffat caught her up; and at the instant she was 
going into her dressing room, he kissed her hard on the back of her neck, on the little golden hairs which curled right down between her shoulder blades. It was as if he was returning the kiss he had 
received upstairs. Nana, furious, was already raising her hand, but when she recognized the count she smiled. 
‘Oh, you gave me a fright!’ she said simply. 
And her smile was adorable, embarrassed and submissive, as if she had been desperate for that kiss and was happy to have received it. But she couldn’, neither that evening nor the next day. He had 
to wait. Even had she been available, she would have made him wait. That was what her look said. At last she went on: 
‘im a houseowner, you know. Yes, I’m buying a house in the country near Orléans in the part of the country you go to sometimes. Bébé told me... You know little Georges Hugon? So come and visit 
me over there.’ 
The count, alarmed by what he—a shy man—had done, and ashamed of it, bowed ceremoniously, promising to honour this invitation. Then he left, walking as if in a dream. 
He was going to rejoin the Prince when he heard Satin shouting as he passed by the foyer: 
‘You are a dirty old man! Leave me alone!’ 
It was the Marquis de Chouard, who had decided to make do with Satin. She for her part had definitely had enough of this smart society. Nana had just introduced her to Bordenave, it was true. But it 
bored her to tears having to stay there with her mouth shut in case she said something stupid. And she wanted to assert her right to do as she wished, all the more so because she had come across 
an old flame in the wings, the male extra who had been allocated the role of Pluto, a pastry-cook, and who had already given her a whole week of love and slaps. She was waiting for him, irritated by 
the marquis talking to her as if she was one of those ladies of the theatre. So she ended up getting on her high horse and shouting: 
‘My husband’s coming, you'll see!’ 
Meanwhile the actors in their outdoor coats, looking exhausted, were leaving one by one. Men and women were going down the small spiral staircase in dribs and drabs with their crumpled hats and 
shabby shawls silhouetted in the dim light, their faces pale and ugly without their rouge. On the stage where they were putting out the lights on the uprights and overhead, the Prince was listening to 
one of Bordenave’s anecdotes. He wanted to wait for Nana. When she finally appeared, the stage was in darkness, the fireman on duty was finishing his rounds, swinging his lantern. In order to save 
His Highness going out of his way through the Passage des Panoramas Bordenave had just opened up the corridor which led from the concierge’s lodge to the theatre foyer. And all along this exit was 
a bevy of girls happy at having given the slip to the men who were standing in the passage. They pushed each other, elbowing their way, glancing behind them, only pausing to draw breath again once 
they were outside; while Fontan, Bosc, and Prulliére slowly withdrew, cracking jokes about the sombre-looking men pacing up and down the Galerie des Variétés, just when the girls were disappearing 
along the boulevard with their lovers. But Clarisse was the most cunning of all. She didn’t trust La Faloise. In fact he was still there in the lodge in the company of the gentlemen who were stubbornly 
continuing to sit on Madam Bron’s chairs. They were all peering around. But she walked straight past them, behind a friend. The gentlemen blinked, dismayed by the whirling and tumbling of skirts on 
the stairs, in despair at having waited for such a long time only to see them all flit away without being able to identify a single one. The litter of black kittens were asleep on the oilcloth against their 
mother’s belly, beatific and with their paws outstretched; while the fat ginger cat with the yellow eyes, sitting at the other end of the table with its tail stuck out, watched the women make their escape. 
‘If Your Highness would be so good as to come this way,’ said Bordenave at the bottom of the stairs, pointing to the passage. 
A few female extras were still pushing towards the exit. The Prince followed Nana. Muffat and the marquis brought up the rear. It was a long tunnel between the theatre and the neighbouring house, a 
kind of covered alleyway over which a sloping roof with skylights had been built. Damp oozed from the walls. Their footsteps echoed on the paved floor as though it were a vault. It was cluttered with 
such objects as you might find in an attic: a workbench on which the porter could patch up the sets, a pile of wooden barriers that they put out every night at the theatre door to organize the queue. 
Nana had to hitch up her dress as she passed a drinking fountain whose tap was not properly turned off and was flooding the paving stones. In the hall people said goodbye. And when Bordenave was 
alone, he summed up his view of the Prince with a disdainful shrug. 
‘He’s a bit of a rum character all the same,’ he said, without further explanation to Fauchery, who was being led away by Rose Mignon with her husband for a reconciliation scene at home. 
Muffat found himself alone on the pavement. His Highness had just coolly helped Nana into his cab. The marquis had followed Satin and her actor friend, excited and content to trail after those two 
reprobates in the vague hope of some favour. Then Muffat, in a fever of excitement, decided to go home on foot. He had given up the unequal struggle. The ideas and beliefs that he had held for forty 
years were being swept away in a flood of renewed life. As he walked down the boulevards, the rumbling of the last cabs was deafening him with the name ‘Nana’. The gas lamps were making her 
nakedness, her silky-smooth arms, her white shoulders dance before his eyes. And he felt her taking possession of him, he would have denied everything, sold everything, just to have her for one hour 
that evening. It was his youth awakening in him at last, a lustful adolescent puberty blazing up suddenly in the frigidity of his Catholicism and the dignity of the grown man. 
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CoMmTE MUFFAT, accompanied by his wife and daughter, had arrived the night before at Les Fondettes, where Madam Hugon, who was there alone with her son Georges, had invited them to stay the 
week. The house, built towards the end of the seventeenth century, stood in the middle of a vast close, quite unadorned, but the garden had wonderful shaded areas, a succession of ponds with running 
water supplied by springs. It was like a flood of greenery on the road from Orléans to Paris, clusters of trees which relieved the monotony of the flat countryside with its farmland stretching for endless 
kilometres into the distance. 

At eleven, when the second bell had summoned everyone to lunch, Madam Hugon, with her kindly motherly smile, planted two big kisses on Sabine’s cheeks, saying: 

‘It's my custom in the country, as you know. Seeing you here takes twenty years off my life. Did you sleep well in your old room?’ 

Then, not waiting for a reply and turning to Estelle: 

‘And this young lady has had a little sleep too, has she? Give me a kiss, my dear.’ 

They had sat down in the vast dining room whose windows looked out on to the park. But they only occupied one end of the table and sat close to one another, the better to enjoy each other’s company. 
Sabine, in a very good mood, was relating memories of childhood which she had just been reminded of by Madam Hugon: months spent at Les Fondettes, long walks, falling into the pond one summer 
evening, a tale of chivalry discovered on top of a cupboard and read in winter by a fire of dried vine branches. And Georges, who had not seen the countess for some months, thought she looked rather 
strange, as though her face had changed, while that beanpole of an Estelle seemed more of a nonentity than ever, so dumb and awkward. 

As they were eating hard-boiled eggs and chops, a simple meal, Madam Hugon complained of housekeeping problems: the butchers were getting to be impossible. She shopped for everything in 
Orléans, people didn’t ever give her the cuts she wanted. But there again, if her guests didn’t have food of the best quality, it was their fault, they came to stay too late in the season. 

‘It's naughty of you,’ she said. ‘I’ve been expecting you ever since June and now it’s halfway through September. So that’s not good...’ 

She indicated, with a wave, the trees on the lawn turning yellow. There were clouds in the sky, a bluish mist drew a veil over the distance in a sweet, melancholic tranquillity. 

‘Oh, I’m expecting more guests,’ she continued, ‘it will be such fun. First, two gentlemen that Georges invited, Mister Fauchery and Mister Daguenet. You know them, don’t you? Then Mister de 
Vandeuvres who has been saying for the last five years that he will come. This year perhaps he will!’ 

‘Oh good!’ laughed the countess. ‘It would be nice to get Mister de Vandeuvres...! But he is so busy.’ 

‘What about Philippe?’ enquired Muffat. 

‘Philippe has asked for some time off,’ replied the elderly lady. ‘But by the time he arrives you will probably have left.’ 

Coffee was served. The conversation had got round to Paris and the name Steiner had been mentioned. That name drew forth a little cry from Madam Hugon. 

‘Oh yes, Mister Steiner,’ she exclaimed. ‘Isn’t that the rather portly gentleman | met one evening at your house, the banker? What a disagreeable-looking man! Hasn't he bought a country house for an 
actress quite near here, over the other side of La Choue, in the direction of Gumiéres! Everyone is very shocked! Did you know about that, my dear?’ 

‘No, | certainly didn’t,’ Muffat replied. ‘Oh! So Steiner has bought a house round these parts!’ 

Hearing his mother broach this subject, Georges had buried his nose in his cup. But he looked up and stared at the count, astonished at this reply. Why such a blatant lie? For his part the count, having 
noticed the young man’s reaction, threw him a defiant glance. Madam Hugon went into more details. The house was called La Mignotte. You had to go back up La Choue as far as Gumiéres and cross 
the bridge, and that took you another good two kilometres. Or you got your feet wet and risked falling in. 

‘And what's the name of the actress?’ asked the countess. 

‘Um, they did say who it was,’ mused the old lady. ‘Georges, you were there this morning when the gardener was telling us...’ 

Georges pretended to be scanning his memory. Muffat waited, twiddling a little spoon round in his fingers. Then, the countess asked her husband: 

‘Isn't Mister Steiner with that singer from the Variétés, that Nana?’ 

‘Oh yes, that’s right—Nana. Dreadful woman!’ cried Madam Hugon, getting heated. ‘And they are expecting her at La Mignotte. | have all the news from the gardener. Isn’t that right, Georges? The 
gardener said she was supposed to arrive this evening.’ 

The count twitched slightly in surprise. But Georges replied swiftly: 

‘Oh no, Maman, the gardener was talking through his hat... Just now the coachman was saying the opposite: they are not expecting anyone at La Mignotte until the day after tomorrow.’ 


He was trying to sound casual, studying the count’s reaction to his words out of the corner of his eye. The latter was twiddling his coffee spoon again, as though relieved. The countess, staring out into 
the park, into the blue distance, did not seem to be following the conversation any more, and there was the suspicion of a smile on her lips at a secret thought that had suddenly crossed her mind. 
Sitting upright on her chair, Estelle took in what they were saying about Nana but the expression on her pale, virginal face did not alter one whit. 

After a silence, Madam Hugon recovered her good humour and muttered: ‘Well, good gracious, | shouldn’t get worked up about it. It takes all sorts... If we meet this lady on the road, we shall have to 
ignore her, that’s all.’ 

And as they were leaving the table, she scolded Comtesse Sabine again for not coming to see her that year. But the countess protested, and blamed her husband for putting off the visit; twice, the 
evening before their departure, with their bags already packed, he had countermanded the order, saying he had urgent business to attend to. He had made up his mind suddenly now at the last moment 
when the trip had apparently been abandoned. Then the old lady said that Georges had twice announced his arrival, without turning up, and that he had arrived at Les Fondettes two nights ago when 
they had given up expecting him. They had all just moved down into the garden. The two men on the right and left of these ladies were saying nothing and keeping out of it. 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ said Madam Hugon, planting kisses on her son’s fair locks. ‘Zizi is such a good boy to come and shut himself up with his mother in the country... Such a good son, he doesn’t forget 
mel!’ 

In the afternoon she was worried. Georges who, on leaving the table, had complained of a headache, was apparently now being gradually overcome by a terrible migraine. Towards four o'clock, he 
wanted to go to bed, that was the only thing that would help. When he’d had a good sleep, he would be perfectly all right again. His mother insisted on seeing him up to bed herself. But as she was 
leaving the room, he jumped up and told her he was locking himself in so that he wouldn’t be disturbed. And he shouted ‘Goodnight, Mother dear, till tomorrow!’ in an affectionate voice, promising to 
have a good sleep. He did not go back to bed, but bright-eyed and looking in the best of health, he got dressed again noiselessly and sat quietly waiting in his chair. When the dinner bell rang, he 
listened out for Comte Muffat going down to the drawing room. Then, minutes later, certain of not being seen, he climbed nimbly out of the window and shinned down a drainpipe. His bedroom on the 
first floor looked out on to the back of the house. He landed in a flower bed, got to the end of the park, and ran as fast as he could across the fields in the direction of La Choue on an empty stomach, 
his heart thumping with excitement. Night was falling and it had started to drizzle. 

It was indeed the evening Nana was supposed to arrive at La Mignotte. Ever since Steiner had bought this country house for her in May, from time to time she had been consumed with the desire to 
go and stay there, and so much wanted to, she had wept with frustration; but on each occasion Bordenave had refused to allow her any time away and put her off until September on the pretext of not 
wanting to replace her by an understudy while the Exhibition was still on, even for one night. Towards the end of August he was talking about October. Nana, furious, declared she was going to La 
Mignotte on 15 September. And in defiance of Bordenave, in his presence she invited a whole lot of people to visit. One afternoon at her house when Muffat, whom she was cleverly resisting, implored 
her, she finally promised, shaking and shivering as he was, that she would be kind, but out there in the country; and then she told him the fifteenth as well. But on the twelfth she felt the urge to go there 
straight away on her own with Zoé. Perhaps Bordenave would find a way of stopping her if he knew the date. She was delighted to be leaving him in the lurch, sending him a note from the doctor. Once 
ithad entered her head to arrive first at La Mignotte and live there for two days without anybody knowing, she fussed Zoé about the trunks, pushed her into a cab and, in a rush of spontaneous affection, 
asked her to forgive her and gave her a kiss. It was only when she got to the buffet on the station that she thought of writing Steiner a letter to tell him. She asked him to wait till the day after next to join 
her there if he wanted her to be rested. And, rushing on to another plan, she wrote a second letter in which she begged her aunt to bring little Louis straight away. It would do him such a lot of good! 
And what a lovely time they would have amongst the trees! From Paris to Orléans in the railway carriage, that was all she talked about, moist-eyed; it was a sudden attack of maternal affection, the 
flowers, the birds and her child all mingling in a sudden crisis of motherly love. 

La Mignotte was over five miles away. Nana wasted an hour trying to hire a cab, a huge carriage in a bad state of repair which made a clanking noise as it trundled along. She at once seized on the 
coachman, a little old man with not much to say, whom she pestered with questions. Had he often been to La Mignotte? So was it just beyond that hill? There must be a lot of trees there? And could 
you see the house from a long way off? The little old man answered with grunts. In the coach Nana sat impatiently on the edge of her seat, while Zoé, cross at having to leave Paris in such a hurry, 
was withdrawn and in a bad mood. The horse stopped abruptly, the young woman thought they had arrived. She poked her head out of the window and asked: 

‘So are we there then?’ 

For all reply, the coachman whipped the horse, who was making its way laboriously up a hill. With delight, Nana contemplated the great plain under the grey sky where large clouds were gathering. 
‘Oh, look Zoé, look at all that grass! Is it all corn? My word, how pretty it is! 

‘It's obvious Madam is not from the country,’ the maidservant said, tight-lipped. ‘l was only too familiar with the countryside when | was with my dentist who had a house at Bougival.* Anyway it’s cold 
this evening, it's damp around these parts.’ 

They were passing beneath some trees. Nana was sniffing at the scent of the leaves like a puppy. Suddenly at a bend in the road she caught sight of a house through the branches. Perhaps that was 
it? And she began a conversation with the coachman who still answered no, shaking his head. Then, as they went down the hill on the other side, he simply pointed his whip and muttered: 

‘Over there.’ 

She jumped up and leaned right out of the window. 

‘Where, where?’ she cried, pale and unable to see it yet. 

Finally she made out a section of wall. Then she uttered little cries, jigged around in her seat, altogether letting herself go in an overwhelming rush of womanly excitement. 

‘Zoé, | can see it, | can see it! Look on the other side! Oh, on the roof there is a veranda, with bricks. There’s a greenhouse over there! It's enormous! Oh, how happy | am! Look Zoé, just look!’ 

The carriage had stopped in front of the iron gate. A small door in it opened and the gardener, a lanky stick of a man, appeared, cap in hand. Nana tried to recover her dignity, for the coachman, his 
lips still sealed, already seemed to be laughing at her on the quiet. She managed to stop herself running in, and listened to the gardener who was very chatty and begged Madam to forgive the 
untidiness, seeing that he had only received Madam’s letter that morning. But in spite of efforts to restrain herself, she was in seventh heaven, and walked at such a speed that Zoé couldn't keep up 
with her. At the end of the path, she stopped for a second to take in the house with one glance. It was a large Italianate building with another smaller one adjoining it that a rich Englishman, who had 
spent two years in Naples, had built and immediately disliked. 

‘| will show Madam round,’ said the gardener. 

But she had got there ahead of him and shouted not to bother, she would prefer to visit on her own. And without taking off her hat, she launched herself into the rooms, calling to Zoé, aiming comments 
at her from one passage to another, filling the void of this house which had been empty for so many months with her little cries and laughter. First, the hall: it was a little damp but that wasn’t a problem 
because they weren't going to sleep there. The salon was very chic with those windows opening out on to the lawn. Only the red furnishings were hideous, she would change that. As for the dining 
room, look! What a lovely dining room and what feasts you could give in Paris if you had a dining room as big as that! As she was going up to the first floor, she remembered she hadn't seen the kitchen; 
she went down again exclaiming, Zoé would be amazed at the lovely sink and the size of the hearth, you could roast a sheep in it. When she had gone back upstairs, she was especially enthusiastic 
about her bedroom that a decorator from Orléans had hung with Louis XVI pale pink cretonne. Oh, you would definitely sleep as soundly as any little schoolgirl in a cosy bed like that! 

After that came four or five guest bedrooms, then some magnificent attic rooms. Very useful for the trunks. Zoé, reluctantly, looking unimpressed at every room, was lingering behind Madam. She 
watched her disappear up the top of a steep ladder to the attic. No, thank you very much, she didn’t want to break a leg. But a voice floated down to her, distant, as if blowing through a chimney. 

‘Zoé, Zoé, where are you? Come up here! Oh, you can’t imagine! It’s like a fairy tale!’ 

Zoé climbed the ladder, grumbling. She found Madam on the roof, leaning on the brick balustrade, looking at the valley that stretched out in the distance. The horizon was immense, but it was vanishing 
in a grey mist and a gusty wind was chasing away the drops of rain. Nana had to hang on to her hat with her two hands so that it would not be blown off, while her skirts were flapping like a flag in the 
wind. 

‘Oh no, fancy going up there!’ Zoé said, retreating at once. ‘Madam will get blown away... What atrocious weather!’ 

Madam did not hear. Leaning over, she was surveying the grounds below. There were seven or eight acres, surrounded by walls. She was utterly entranced at the sight of the vegetable garden. She 
rushed back to the staircase and shoved the maid down in front of her, crying incoherently: 

‘It’s full of cabbages! Huge cabbages this size! And lettuces, sorrel, onions, everything! Come quick!’ 

The rain was coming on harder. She opened her white silk parasol, ran down the paths. 

‘Madam will take ill!’ Zoé shouted after her, remaining calmly under the awning over the front steps. 

But Madam wanted to see everything. At each new discovery there were more exclamations. 

‘Zoé, spinach! Come over here! Oh, artichokes! Aren't they funny! So do they have flowers, artichokes? Goodness, what's that? | don’t know what that is. Come here Zoé, perhaps you know?’ 

The maidservant did not move. Whatever had got into Madam’s head? Now the rain was sheeting down, the little white silk parasol was completely black, and did not protect Madam at all, her skirt was 
dripping wet. It did not bother her in the slightest. She visited the vegetable garden and the orchard, stopping at every tree, stooping to examine each bed. Then she ran over to peer down the well, 
lifted a frame to see what was underneath, got absorbed in the contemplation of an enormous pumpkin. She had an urgent need to go down every path, to take immediate possession of these things 
she had dreamed of in the old days when she was trailing round the streets of Paris in her working-class clogs. The rain increased, but she did not feel it, was just very sorry that the daylight was fading. 
She could not see it all clearly, she touched it with her fingers to find out what it was like. Suddenly, in the half-light, she saw some strawberries. Then she became a child once more. 

‘Strawberries! Strawberries! There are some here, | can smell them! Zoé, bring a dish, come and pick strawberries!’ 

And Nana, who had crouched down in the mud, let her parasol drop and received the full deluge. With wet hands, she plucked the strawberries from amongst the leaves. Zoé had not brought her a 
dish. As the young woman straightened up, she suddenly felt alarmed. She thought she had seen a shape gliding along the path. 

‘A wild animal!’ she cried. 

But then astonishment halted her there in the middle of the path. It was a man and she could see who it was. 

‘What! Bébé! Whatever are you doing here, Bébé?’ 

‘Yes, it's me, here | am!’ Georges replied. 

She was bewildered. 

‘So did you know from the gardener what time | would arrive? Oh look, the boy is soaking wet!’ 

‘I'll explain. The rain caught me as | was on the way. Then | didn’t want to go back to Gumiéres and as | crossed La Choue | suddenly fell into a deep bit, dammit.’ 

At once Nana forgot about the strawberries. She was overwhelmed with sympathy for him. Poor Zizi in the water! She piloted him towards the house and talked of making a huge fire. 

‘You know,’ he murmured, stopping her in the shadows, ‘I was hiding because | was afraid of being scolded like in Paris when | came to see you without warning you first.’ 

She began to laugh, and planted a kiss on his forehead instead. Until today she had treated him like a little boy, not taking his protestations seriously, amusing herself with him as if he were a young 
man of no consequence. Now she made a huge fuss of him. She insisted on having a fire lit in the bedroom, they'd be more comfortable there. Zoé had not been very surprised by the sight of Georges, 
since she was used to all sorts of people turning up unannounced. But the gardener who was bringing up the wood was flabbergasted at the sight of this gentleman dripping with water, to whom, he 
was certain, he had not opened the door. They sent him away, having no more need of him. A lamp shone in the room and the fire threw out a big bright flame. 

‘He'll never get dry, he'll catch cold,’ Nana said, seeing Georges shiver. 

And she didn’t have a pair of men’s trousers! She was just about to call the gardener back when she had an idea. Zoé was unpacking in the dressing room, bringing Madam underclothes to change 
into, a blouse, petticoats, a dressing gown. 

‘But that’s perfect!’ cried the young woman. ‘Zizi can put all of that on, can’t you? You don’t object to that? And then when your clothes are dry, you can leave quickly so your mother won't tell you off. 
Hurry up, I’m going to change as well, in the dressing room.’ 

When she reappeared ten minutes later in a dressing gown she clasped her hands in delight. 

‘Oh, how sweet! What a darling girl he is!’ He had merely put on a large nightdress with a lace panel, embroidered trousers, and batiste dressing gown trimmed with lace. Dressed like that, the fair 
young man with his bare arms and sandy locks, still damp, curling down his neck, looked like a girl. 

‘He’s as slim as me!’ Nana said, catching hold of him by the waist. ‘Zoé, come and see how it suits him... What do you think? Down to the ground! Apart from the bodice which is too big... Poor Zizi, he 
is not as big as me on top.’ 

‘Oh, of course, | could do with a bit there,’ Georges murmured, with a smile. 


All three were having a fine time. Nana had started buttoning the dressing gown top to bottom, so that he was decent. She turned him round like a doll, patted him, plumped up the skirts at the back. 
And she kept asking him questions, was he all right, was he too hot? Yes, wasn't he just! Nothing kept you warm like a woman’s bodice. If he could, he would wear one all the time. He wriggled around 
in it, relishing the softness and looseness of this garment that smelt nice and in which he imagined he could feel something of the warmth of Nana. 

Meanwhile, Zoé had taken the sodden clothes down to the kitchen to dry them off as quickly as possible in front of a fire of dried vine branches. Then Georges, stretching out in an armchair, admitted 
he hadn't eaten. 

‘Tell me, are you not eating tonight? I’m starving. | haven't had any dinner.’ 

Nana was cross. What a very silly boy to run away from his maman’s house on an empty stomach and get wet through in the river! But she was famished too. Of course they must eat! Only they would 
make do with whatever they had. And they improvised with a little table dragged in front of the fire, the funniest of suppers. Zoé hurried to find the gardener who had made some cabbage soup in case 
Madam had not dined in Orléans before she left. Madam had forgotten to mention in her letter what he should prepare. Luckily there was plenty in the cellar. So they had cabbage soup with a little bit 
of bacon. Then, rummaging in her bag, Nana found all manner of provisions she had stuffed in just in case: a small paté de foie gras, a bag of sweets, oranges. Both ate, hungry as wolves with their 
youthful appetites, like friends who don’t have to stand on ceremony. Nana called Georges ‘My dear girl’; it seemed more loving, more intimate. At dessert, so as not to disturb Zoé, they used the same 
spoon each in turn, in a pot of preserves they found on top of a cupboard. 

‘Oh, my dear girl,’ said Nana, pushing away the table, ‘I haven't dined so well for ten years!’ 

However, it was getting late, she tried to send the boy home, fearing that he would get into trouble. He kept saying he had plenty of time. Besides the clothes were not drying very quickly. Zoé declared 
they would take another hour at least. And as she was asleep on her feet, tired from the journey, they sent her to bed. Then they were alone in the silent house. 

It was a beautiful evening. The fire was dying, the embers glowing. It was rather stuffy in the big blue bedroom where Zoé had made up the bed before she retired. Nana, needing more air, stood up a 
moment to open the window. But then she uttered a little cry. 

‘Goodness, how beautiful! Look, my darling girl.’ 

Georges had come over and put his arm round Nana’s waist, as if the window ledge looked rather low to him, and leaned his head on her shoulder. The weather had abruptly changed, a clear sky was 
unfolding above and a full moon was spreading a cloth of gold over the countryside. Supreme peace reigned, the valley widened and opened out to the immense plain where the trees made dark 
islands in the unruffled brightness of the lake. And Nana, feeling very small, became rather emotional. She was certain she had dreamed about nights like these at a time of her life she could not 
remember. Everything that had happened since getting off the coach—this vast countryside, these grasses which had such a heady scent, this house, these vegetables —all of this caused such a 
turmoil in her that she felt she had left Paris twenty years ago. Her life of yesterday had become a distant memory. She was experiencing new sensations. Georges meanwhile was placing little enticing 
kisses on her neck that flustered her even more. She pushed him away with a hesitant hand, like a child who is tired by such amorous overtures, and repeated to him that he must go. Georges was not 
saying he wouldn't; in a while, he would leave in a little while. 

But a bird started singing, and then stopped. It was a robin in an elder tree under the window. 

‘Wait,’ Georges said. ‘The lamplight is scaring him, !'ll put it out.’ 

And when he came back to put his arm round her again, he said: 

‘We'll light it again soon.’ 

Then, listening to the robin while the young boy nestled against her, Nana remembered. Yes, it was in romances that she had seen all that. In the olden days she would have given the world to have 
the full moon, the robins, and a lovelorn young man beside her. Oh she could have wept, it seemed so good and innocent! Had she not been born to live a life of virtue? She pushed Georges away, he 
was getting more insistent. 

‘No, leave me alone, | don’t want to... It would be bad at your age... Listen to me, | shall just be your maman.’ 

She was overwhelmed by feelings of modesty and shame. She was flushed, although no one could see her. Behind them the bedroom was getting darker, outside stillness and quiet was spreading 
over the deserted countryside. She had never felt so ashamed but, in spite of her reluctance and her protestations, she was gradually weakening. This disguise, this woman’s bodice and dressing 
gown, still made her laugh. It was as though a girlfriend were teasing her. 

‘Oh, it’s not right, it's not right,’ she faltered, after one last effort. 

And she fell like a virgin into the arms of this child, under the beautiful night sky. The house slept. 

The next day at Les Fondettes when the bell rang for dinner, the table in the dining room was no longer too big. Fauchery and Daguenet arrived together in the first cab, and after them, having got off 
the second train, the Comte de Vandeuvres. Georges was the last to come down, rather pale, dark rings under his eyes. He answered that he was feeling a lot better but was still shaky from the violence 
of the attack. Madam Hugon, who examined him with a worried smile, smoothed back his locks, uncombed that morning, while he shrank back as though embarrassed by this caress. At table she joked 
with Vandeuvres affectionately and told him she had been expecting him for the last five years. 

‘Anyway, so here you are! What have you been doing?’ 

Vandeuvres replied lightly that he had lost a fortune the day before at the Club. So he had left, with the idea of retiring to the country. 

‘Yes, by God, if you can find me a rich heiress in these parts... There must be some delightful women hereabouts.’ 

The elderly woman was also thanking Daguenet and Fauchery for accepting her son’s invitation, when she was surprised and delighted to see the Marquis de Chouard come in, brought by a third cab. 
‘Oh, my goodness,’ she cried. ‘So it's a real reunion this morning? Did you arrange it amongst yourselves... What is going on? | haven't been able to get you together for years and now you have all 
come at once. Oh, I’m delighted, to be sure.’ 

Another place was set. Fauchery found himself sitting next to Comtesse Sabine who surprised him with her vivacity since he had seen her before with such a weary expression in the austere salon in 
the Rue Miromesnil. Daguenet, sitting on the left of Estelle, seemed, on the contrary, irritated by this tall, dumb girl, whose sharp elbows he found very disagreeable. Muffat and Chouard had exchanged 
a furtive glance. Meanwhile Vandeuvres was elaborating on the joke about his forthcoming marriage. 

‘Talking about women,’ Madam Hugon eventually remarked to him, ‘I have a new neighbour whom | suppose you know.’ 

And she named Nana. Vandeuvres pretended to be extremely astonished. 

‘What? Nana’s property is near here!’ 

Fauchery and Daguenet uttered an exclamation of surprise as well. The Marquis de Chouard was eating a piece of chicken breast and did not appear to be following the conversation. Not one of the 
men smiled. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ went on the elderly lady, ‘and, as | was saying, this person arrived at La Mignotte last night. | learned that this morning from the gardener.’ 

Suddenly the men were unable to conceal their genuine surprise. They all looked up. What! Nana arrived! But they were only expecting her the following day, they thought they had got there before 
her! Only Georges’s lashes were lowered; he studied his glass with a weary air. Ever since the beginning of dinner, he had looked as though he was asleep with his eyes open, a vague smile on his 
lips. 

‘Are you still in pain, Zizi?’ asked his mother, who had her eyes on him the whole time. He shivered, and replied with a blush that he was very well, despite looking overwhelmed and hungry for more, 
like a girl who has danced all night. 

‘Whatever have you got there on your neck?’ Madam Hugon asked, alarmed. ‘It’s all red.’ 

He was confused and started to stammer. He didn’t know, there was nothing on his neck. Then, pulling his collar up: 

‘Oh yes, an insect bite.’ 

The Marquis de Chouard had glanced at the little red mark out of the corner of his eye. Muffat looked at Georges as well. They were just finishing dinner and making plans to go out for the day. Fauchery 
was more and more taken with Comtesse Sabine’s gaiety. As he was passing her a plate of fruit, their hands met, and for a second she gave him such a darkly piercing look he was reminded again of 
the secret he had been told one drunken night. And she wasn’t the same woman, there was something more assured about her, her dress of soft grey silk falling softly over her shoulders lent a note of 
abandon to her fine, nervous elegance. 

As they left the table, Daguenet stayed behind with Fauchery to make crude remarks about Estelle. She was ‘a right broomstick to shove into a man’s bed’. But he grew more thoughtful when the 
journalist told him the amount of her dowry: four hundred thousand francs. 

‘And what about the mother then?’ Fauchery asked. ‘Very chic, don’t you think?’ 

‘Oh, | wouldn't say no to her! But no chance there, old chap!’ 

‘Hmm, who knows! We shall see.’ 

They weren't going out that day, the rain was sheeting down. Georges had been quick to make himself scarce and locked himself firmly in his room. The men avoided talking about it amongst 
themselves, though at the same time they were not deceived as to the reasons for them all being there. Vandeuvres, very injured by losing at cards, really did think he would go to the country to get 
away from it all, and he was counting on the proximity of a female friend to prevent him from getting too bored. Fauchery, taking advantage of the time off accorded to him by Rose, who was very busy 
at present, was planning to talk about a second article with Nana in the hope of establishing warmer relations between them while they were in the country. Daguenet, who had been sulking ever since 
Steiner arrived, was thinking he and Nana might resume relations, and that he might obtain a few favours from her if the occasion arose. As for the Marquis de Chouard, he was biding his time. But 
amongst all these men following in the footsteps of Venus, before she had even had time to remove her greasepaint, none was more ardent than Muffat, none more tormented by the unfamiliar feelings 
of passion, fear, and anger doing battle in his anguished being. He had a solemn promise, Nana was expecting him. So why had she left two days earlier? He resolved to go to La Mignotte that very 
night after dinner. 

In the evening, just as the count was leaving the park, Georges slipped out after him. He let him go ahead along the road to Gumiéres, crossed La Choue himself, and made it to Nana’s out of breath, 
enraged, with his eyes full of tears. Oh, he knew what was going on, the old man was on his way to a rendezvous with her. Nana, flabbergasted by this jealous scene and all upset by this turn of events, 
took him in her arms and consoled him the best she could. No, no, he was wrong, she wasn’t expecting anyone. If the gentleman was on his way, it wasn’t her fault. What a silly boy Zizi was, to make 
himself so unhappy for no reason at all! She swore on the head of her child, it was only her Georges she loved. And she kissed him and wiped his tears away. 

‘Listen, you'll see I’m all yours,’ she went on, when he had calmed down a little. ‘Steiner has arrived, he’s upstairs. You know | can’t show him the door.’ 

‘Yes, | know that, I’m not talking about him,’ the boy whispered. 

‘Well, I've stuck him in the back bedroom and told him | am poorly. He’s unpacking... Since nobody saw you, go upstairs quickly and hide in my bedroom and wait for me.’ 

Georges flung his arms around her neck. So it was true, she was fond of him! Like yesterday, they would put out the lamp and stay in the dark together until daylight. Then, at a ring of the doorbell, he 
ran upstairs on tiptoe. In the bedroom he at once took off his shoes so as not to make a noise. Then he hid on the floor behind a curtain, waiting there obediently. 

A still-flustered Nana received Comte Muffat with a degree of embarrassment. She had promised him and would have tried to keep her word, because this man seemed to be in deadly earnest. But 
really, who would have credited the events of the previous day? The journey, this house which was new to her, that boy who arrived soaked to the skin, how good it all seemed and how lovely it would 
be to do that again! It was Muffat’s bad luck! For the last three months she had kept him waiting, playing the part of a respectable woman, to fan the flames of his desire. Well, he would still have to 
wait, and he could go away if he didn’t like it. She would have abandoned the whole affair rather than be unfaithful to Georges. 

The count had sat down with the formal air of someone visiting from a neighbouring country house. Only his hands shook. Desire, in this confident but still virginal nature, had been whipped up by the 
astute tactics of Nana, resulting in terrible ravages in the long run. This solemn gentleman, this chamberlain who graced the salons of the Tuileries, bit his pillow at night and sobbed in frustration as 
the same sensual images floated into his head. But this time he was resolved to have done with it. Along the way, in the immense peace of the twilight, he had dreamed of brutalities. And straight away, 
after the first words had been exchanged, he tried to grab hold of Nana with both hands. 

‘No no, be careful,’ she protested calmly, with a smile. 

He gritted his teeth and lunged at her again. Then, as she fought against him, his language became coarse and he reminded her crudely that he had come in order to go to bed with her. She caught 
hold of his hands, still smiling, yet embarrassed. She called him ‘tu’,* to soften her refusal. 

‘Really | can’t, darling, calm yourself. | can’t now, Steiner's upstairs.’ 


But he was beside himself, mad; she had never seen a man in that state before. She panicked. She put her fingers over his mouth to stifle the cries he was uttering. And lowering her voice, she begged 
him to be quiet, to let her go. Steiner was coming downstairs. Oh, how stupid it all was! When Steiner came into the room he heard Nana say, lolling back in her armchair: 

‘| just love the countryside.’ 

She looked round, breaking off. 

‘Darling, it's Comte Muffat. He saw lights on in the house as he was taking a walk and came to welcome us.’ 

The two men shook hands. Muffat was silent for a moment, his face in shadow, Steiner looked sullen.They talked about Paris. Business was not going too well. Dreadful things were happening in the 
Bourse. After a quarter of an hour Muffat took his leave. And as the young woman showed him out, he asked for a rendezvous the following night, but without success. Steiner almost immediately went 
up to bed, grumbling about women’s everlasting complaints. Finally the two old men were taken care of! When she came back to Georges, Nana found him waiting obediently behind his curtain. The 
bedroom was in darkness. He had pushed her back on to the floor as she sat next to him and they were rolling around together, stopping intermittently, stifling their giggles with kisses whenever their 
bare feet met a piece of furniture. Far off on the road to Gumiéres, Comte Muffat was walking slowly away, hat in hand, his burning head cooled by the freshness of the silent night. 

So in the next few days life was full of delights. In the arms of this boy, Nana felt as if she were fifteen again. Used to men and disgusted by them, in the caresses of this child, the flower of love was 
blooming once more in her heart. She would suddenly blush, would experience an emotion which left her shaking, wanting to laugh or cry, like a troubled virgin visited by desires of which she was 
ashamed. She had never felt anything similar before. The countryside filled her with warm, loving feelings. In her childhood she had wished for a long time that she could live in a meadow with a goat, 
because one day on the slope on the fortifications* she had seen a bleating goat attached to a stake. Now this property, all this land she owned, filled her heart to bursting, so much did her ambitions 
find themselves surpassed. She was living the novel sensations of a little girl once more. And when in the evening, light-headed from her day spent out in the fresh air, intoxicated with the scent of the 
leaves, she went upstairs to meet her Zizi hidden behind the curtain, it seemed like the escapade of a schoolgirl on holiday, a love affair with a little cousin she was going to marry, trembling at the 
slightest noise, afraid that her parents might hear, enjoying the delicious fumblings and the blissful fears of her first love. 

At that time, Nana had fantasies like those of a sentimental girl. She would gaze at the moon for hours. One night, when the whole house was asleep, she wanted to go down to the garden with Georges. 
They wandered beneath the trees with their arms around each other's waists, and bedded down in the grass, where they got soaked by the morning dew. Another time in the bedroom, she was silent 
for a while before she began to sob in the young boy's arms, stammering that she was afraid of dying. She would often sing softly a little romantic song that moved her to tears, a favourite of Madam 
Lerat’s, full of flowers and birds that she broke off in order to clasp Georges in a passionate embrace and demand his solemn promise of everlasting love. In fact she was just being silly, as she herself 
admitted when both of them, now like old friends again, smoked cigarettes sitting on the bed with their bare legs, tapping the sides with their heels. 

But what finally made the young woman’s heart melt was the arrival of Louiset. The outburst of motherly love was as violent as an attack of madness. She carried her child out into the sun to see him 
tottering round. She dressed him up like a little prince, and rolled around with him on the grass. As soon as he arrived she would have him sleep in the room next to her, where Madam Lerat, very 
affected by being in the countryside, had been snoring from the moment her head touched the pillow. And Zizi did not suffer as a result—quite the opposite. She said she had two children, she treated 
them both alike in her impulsive fashion. During the night, she left Zizi a dozen times to see if Louiset was breathing properly. But when she came back to bed, she took Zizi in her arms again and 
lavished her remaining caresses upon him, as if she were his maman, while he, enjoying the sinful pleasure of being a baby in the arms of this big girl, allowed himself to be rocked to sleep like an 
infant in his cot. It was all so nice that, enraptured by this way of life, she seriously suggested to him that they should live in the country for ever and ever. They would send everyone else away and live 
all on their own, he, she, and the child. And they made hundreds of plans until dawn, oblivious to the snores of Madam Lerat, who, worn out by picking her wildflowers, was sleeping like a log. 

This happy state lasted more than a week. Comte Muffat came every evening and went away again, purple in the face and his blood boiling. One evening he did not even get through the door; Steiner 
had had to go to Paris, and Madam was indisposed. Nana was each day more and more opposed to the idea of being unfaithful to Georges. Such an innocent, trusting young boy! She would have 
considered herself the lowest of the low. And anyway she would have thought it disgusting. Zoé, watching what was going on, did not say anything but was scornful of the whole affair and thought 
Madam very silly. 

On the sixth day an unexpected party of visitors arrived to disturb this idyll. Nana had invited a lot of people, thinking they wouldn’t come. So one afternoon she was astounded and extremely discomfited 
when she saw a packed omnibus pull up outside the gates of La Mignotte. 

‘Here we are!’ cried Mignon who was the first to get out, dragging his sons Henri and Charles after him. 

Labordette appeared behind them, handing down a seemingly never-ending line of ladies: Lucy Stewart, Caroline Héquet, Tatan Néné, Maria Blond. Nana was hoping that was the lot, when La Faloise 
jumped down from the running-board and with trembling arms helped Gaga and her daughter Amélie down. That made eleven. It was a laborious business getting them settled in. At La Mignotte there 
were five guest rooms, one of which was already occupied by Madam Lerat and Louiset. They gave the biggest one to the La Faloise and Gaga ménage, deciding that Amélie could sleep on a truckle 
bed next door in the dressing room. Mignon and his two sons had the third bedroom; Labordette the fourth. That left one room that they made into a kind of dormitory with four beds for Lucy, Caroline, 
Tatan, and Maria. As for Steiner, he could sleep on the sofa in the drawing room. An hour later, when all her guests were accommodated, Nana, who had at first been furious, was delighted to play at 
being lady of the manor. The ladies complimented her on La Mignotte, out of this world, darling! They brought with them a whiff of Paris air, all the gossip from the last week, talking nineteen to the 
dozen, laughing, exclaiming, and slapping each other on the back. And by the way, what about Bordenave? What had he said about her running off like that? Not much. After he had blustered about 
getting the gendarmes to bring her back, he had just gone ahead and got an understudy that evening; and moreover the understudy, little Violaine, was enjoying quite a success in La Blonde Vénus. 
That piece of news had a sobering effect on Nana. 

It was only four o’clock. They suggested an outing. 

‘Do you know,’ said Nana, ‘I was about to dig up some potatoes when you arrived.’ 

Then they all wanted to lift potatoes, without even stopping to change their clothes. That would be a little outing for them. The gardener and two assistants were already outside in the plot behind the 
house. The ladies knelt on the earth, turning over the earth with their sticks, uttering little screams when they uncovered a large potato. So amusing! But Tatan Néné was in her element. She had lifted 
so many when she was young that she forgot where she was and gave the others advice, implying that they didn’t know what they were doing. The gentlemen were more offhand about it. Mignon was 
earnestly making the most of his stay in the country to complete his sons’ education. He told them about Parmentier.* 

In the evening dinner was a riotous affair. They were ravenous. Nana, very excited, had a set-to with her master d’hotel, a man who been in service at the bishopric in Orléans. At coffee the ladies 
smoked. The most unholy din, like a wedding celebration, could be heard through the windows and died away into the peaceful distance of the night. The peasants, working late in the fields, turned 
their heads to gaze at the house ablaze with light. 

‘Oh, it's so annoying that you are leaving the day after tomorrow,’ Nana said. ‘But we still have time to arrange an excursion.’ 

And it was decided that the following day, a Sunday, they would go and visit the ruins of the ancient Abbaye de Chamont seven kilometres away. Five carriages would come and pick them all up after 
lunch and bring them back to La Mignotte for dinner at about seven. It would be delightful. 

That evening Comte Muffat, as was his wont, walked up the hill and rang the doorbell. But the blazing lights in the windows, the raucous laughter astonished him. When he heard Mignon’s voice he 
realised what was going on and went away, enraged by this new obstacle to his pleasure, and at his wits’ end, resolved to resort to brute force. Georges, who had used the small door since he had the 
key to it, went quietly up to Nana’s bedroom, hugging the wall as he went. But he had to wait until gone midnight. She finally appeared, having had far too much to drink, but was even more maternal 
towards Georges than on other nights. When she drank, it made her so amorous that she became very clinging. So she insisted on him going to the Abbaye de Chamont. He protested, afraid of being 
seen with her. If people saw him in her company in a carriage, there would be hell to pay. But she broke down and wept loudly, in despair at being slighted like that, so he consoled her and gave his 
solemn promise that he would join the party. 

‘So do you still love me?’ she spluttered. ‘Tell me you still love me. My darling one, if | died, would you be very very sad?’ 

At Les Fondettes, the proximity of Nana upset the whole household. Every day at lunch, the worthy Madam Hugon couldn't help referring to that woman, recounting what her gardener had told her, 
feeling the kind of obsessive interest that loose women arouse in even the most worthy of matrons. She, such a liberal-minded woman, was revolted, exasperated, and had the vague presentiment that 
something bad was about to happen that frightened her in the evenings as though she was aware of the existence of an animal escaped from some zoo in the surrounding countryside. So she picked 
a quarrel with her guests, accusing them all of stalking around La Mignotte. The Comte de Vandeuvres had been seen on the main road laughing with a lady with long hair; but he protested, denying 
that it was Nana, and in fact it was Lucy who was with him, telling him how she had just shown her third prince the door. The Marquis de Chouard also went out every day but he said it was on doctor's 
orders. As far as Daguenet and Fauchery were concerned, Madam Hugon was being unfair. The former in particular did not leave Les Fondettes; giving up his plan to re-establish relations with Nana, 
he was showing a respectful attentiveness to Estelle. Likewise with Fauchery and the Muffat ladies. Once only had he come across Mignon on a path, his arms full of flowers, botanizing with his sons. 
The two men had shaken hands, exchanging news of Rose; she was in the best of health; they had both received a letter that morning in which she begged them to take advantage of the fresh air for 
a while longer. So of all her guests, the elderly lady spared only Comte Muffat and Georges. The count, who claimed to have important business in Orléans, could not be running after loose women at 
the same time; and as for Georges, the poor boy was becoming of great concern, for each evening he was plagued with terrible migraines which obliged him to go to bed by day. 

Meanwhile, since the count was absent every afternoon, Fauchery established himself as the faithful escort of Comtesse Sabine. When they walked to the end of the park, he carried her folding chair 
and her parasol. Moreover he amused her with his extravagantly flippant journalistic wit and propelled her into one of those sudden intimate relationships tolerated in the country. She seemed not to 
hesitate, and felt youthful again in the company of this young man whose loud ironic remarks would not be likely to compromise her. And sometimes, when they found themselves alone together behind 
a bush, their eyes met. They stopped short in the middle of a laughing exchange, suddenly serious, and looked searchingly into each other's eyes as if they had plumbed the depths and had reached 
an understanding. 

On Friday another place had to be laid for lunch. Mister Théodore Venot, whom Madam Hugon recalled she had invited the winter before when she was at the Muffats’, had just arrived. He sat with his 
shoulders hunched, and affected to be nobody of any importance, appearing not to notice the uneasy deference which he was being accorded. When he had managed to shrink into invisibility, crunching 
little sugar lumps at dessert, he studied Daguenet as he passed some strawberries to Estelle, and listened to Fauchery recounting an anecdote which the countess was enjoying enormously. As soon 
as you met his eyes, he smiled in his quiet way. When he left the table, he took the count’s arm and drew him out into the park. It was known that he exercised great influence over him ever since the 
death of his mother. Strange stories were circulating about the domination of that household by the former lawyer. Fauchery, no doubt bothered by his arrival, explained to Georges and Daguenet 
where his fortune had come from, an important lawsuit which the Jesuits had entrusted to him in the old days; and according to him, this fellow, a terrifying man with a placid and chubby face, was now 
mired in every affair that concerned the priesthood. The two young people had started to joke, for they thought the little old man was rather mad. The idea of an unknown Venot, a gigantic Venot, acting 
on behalf of the clergy, seemed to them wildly funny. But when Comte Muffat came back, still on his arm, very pale and with red eyes as though he had been weeping, their mirth subsided. 

‘No doubt they’ve been discussing hell,’ murmured Fauchery, facetiously. 

Comtesse Sabine, who had heard this remark, turned her head slowly and their eyes met—with one of those lengthy looks which they prudently gave each other before going any further. 

It was the custom after lunch to repair to the far end of the flower beds on a terrace which overlooked the plain. Sunday afternoon was exquisitely mild. They had been afraid it would rain at about ten 
o'clock; but although the sky had not cleared, it seemed to be dissolving into a milky mist, a luminous cloud of pale sunshine. Madam Hugon suggested that they go down through the little door leading 
from the terrace and have a walk in the direction of Gumiéres as far as La Choue. She loved walking and was still in very good form for her sixty years. Everybody in any case swore they wouldn't need 
a carriage. Thus they arrived in disparate groups at the wooden bridge over the river. Fauchery and Daguenet were in front with the Muffat ladies. The count and the marquis followed with Madam 
Hugon; while Vandeuvres brought up the rear, smoking a cigar and looking correct and rather bored. Mister Venot, alternately slowing down or hurrying on, was moving from one group to another with 
a smile as though he did not want to miss anything. 

‘And poor Georges is in Orléans!’ Madam Hugon was saying. ‘He wanted to consult old Doctor Tavernier, who doesn’t get out any more, about his migraines. Yes, you weren't up then, he left before 
seven. That will be a nice change for him.’ 

But she interrupted herself to say: 

‘Goodness, why are they stopping on the bridge?’ 

It was true, the ladies, Daguenet and Fauchery had halted on the top of the bridge, hesitating as if something was in the way. Yet the road was clear. 

‘Go on!’ cried the count. 

They did not move, but were staring at something approaching that was so far invisible to the others. The road curved round and was flanked by a dense curtain of poplars. Meanwhile a muffled noise 
was getting ever louder, the sound of carriage wheels mixed with laughter and whipcracks. And suddenly five carriages appeared one after another, packed fit to break the axles, and a cheerful riot of 
bright dresses, blue and pink. 


‘What on earth is all that?’ exclaimed Madam Hugon in surprise. 

Then it dawned on her, she guessed, and was appalled by this invasion of the road. 

‘Oh it’s that woman!’ she muttered. ‘Walk on, walk on, don’t look as if you...’ 

But it was too late. The five carriages conveying Nana and party to the ruins of Chamont were approaching the little wooden bridge. Fauchery, Daguenet, the Muffat ladies had to stand back and Madam 
Hugon and the others also stopped in their various groups along the road. It was a splendid procession. The laughter from the carriages had ceased. Curious faces turned to look. They all stared, 
amidst a silence interrupted only by the rhythmical trot-trot of the horses. In the first carriage, Maria Blond and Tatan Néné leaning back like duchesses, their skirts billowing out over the wheels, looked 
scornfully down on the respectable women who were on foot. After them came Gaga, taking up a whole seat, obscuring all but the anxious nose of La Faloise sitting next to her. Then came Caroline 
Héquet with Labordette, Lucy Stewart with Mignon and his sons, and last of all Nana, occupying a victoria* in the company of Steiner, with sweet little Zizi opposite her on the jump seat, pressing his 
knees against hers. 

‘That's the last one, isn’t it?’ the countess asked Fauchery, untroubled, pretending not to have recognized Nana. 

The wheel of the victoria almost touched her without her moving out of the way at all. The two women had exchanged a searching glance, one of those instant appraisals, complete and definitive. As 
for the men, they were impeccable. Fauchery and Daguenet coldly pretended not to recognize anyone. The marquis, anxious, fearing some practical joke on the part of these ladies, had broken off a 
piece of grass and was rolling it between his fingers. Only Vandeuvres, who had drawn to one side a little, raised his eyes to acknowledge Lucy who smiled at him as she went by. 

‘Be careful!’ Mister Venot murmured, standing behind Comte Muffat. 

The latter, distraught, was following this vision of Nana as it floated away from him. His wife had slowly tured her head and was staring at him intently. Then he cast his eyes down as though to escape 
from the trotting horses carrying him away, body and soul. He could have cried out with the pain, the full realisation that had come upon him when he had spied Georges entangled in Nana’s skirts. A 
child! It cut him to the quick to know that she preferred a child to him! He didn’t give a fig about Steiner, but this child! 

Madam Hugon had not at first recognized Georges. As they crossed the bridge, he would have jumped into the river had he not been restrained by Nana’s knees. Then, turned to ice, white as a sheet, 
he sat very still. He looked neither right nor left. Perhaps no one would notice him. 

‘Oh heavens!’ the elderly lady exclaimed. ‘She’s got Georges with her!’ 

The coaches had passed through the middle of these embarrassed people who knew, but weren’t acknowledging, each other. This delicate, fleeting encounter seemed to last an eternity. But now the 
wheels were rolling gaily onwards again, bearing these carriage-loads of ladies exhilarated by the fresh air, their bright bonnets and wraps floating in the breeze, the laughter and joking beginning again, 
as they turned to look back at the respectable folk with the cross faces, standing by the roadside. Turning round, Nana saw the walkers hesitate, then retrace their steps without crossing the bridge. 
Madam Hugon was leaning on Comte Muffat’s arm, speechless, and so dejected that nobody dared try to console her. 

‘| say,’ Nana shouted to Lucy, who was leaning out of the neighbouring cab. ‘Did you see Fauchery, darling? He was looking daggers at me. He'll pay for that... And Paul, | treated that boy so well. Not 
one nod! That's how polite they are!’ 

And she made a dreadful scene to Steiner, who said he thought the gentlemen had behaved impeccably. So were she and her friends not good enough to doff your cap to? Was any stuck-up fellow 
who happened to come along allowed to treat them like dirt? Steiner was as bad as they were. That was the limit. You always ought to take your hat off to a lady. 

‘Who was that tall woman?’ Lucy shouted across to them over the noise of the wheels. 

‘Comtesse Muffat,’ Steiner replied. 

‘Ha, | thought so,’ Nana said. ‘Well, my dear, she may be a countess but she’s not anything to write home about. | have an eye for these things, you know. Now | can tell you what she’s like, as if I'd 
known her for ever, your countess. Do you want a bet that she’s sleeping with that snake in the grass Fauchery? Bet your life she is! We women can sense that kind of thing.’ 

Steiner shrugged. Ever since yesterday, his ill humour had been increasing. He had received letters which obliged him to leave the next morning. And besides, it wasn’t much fun coming all the way to 
the country to find you were sleeping on a sofa in the drawing room. 

‘And poor Bébé!’ Nana went on, suddenly emotional when she noticed how pale Georges was, still tense and breathing rapidly. 

‘Do you think Maman saw it was me?’ he got out finally. 

‘Oh, I’m sure she did.’ She gave a little cry. ‘But it’s my fault. He didn’t want to come but | made him... Listen, Zizi. Would you like me to write to your maman? She looks a very reasonable woman. |'ll 
tell her I'd never seen you before, it was Steiner who brought you here today for the first time.’ 

‘No, no, don’t write anything,’ Georges said, anxiously. ‘I'll deal with it myself. And besides, if they nag me, | just shan’t go home anymore.’ 

But he remained lost in his thoughts, mulling over what lies he should tell that evening. The five carriages were driving over the plain, on a straight road flanked with long rows of beautiful trees. The 
countryside was bathed in a silvery grey light. The ladies carried on shouting across to one another behind the backs of the coachmen who were laughing at this strange party. Occasionally one of 
them would stand up to see better and insisted on staying in that position until thrown back on to the seat by the jolting of the carriage. Caroline Héquet, however, was deep in conversation with 
Labordette and both were of a mind that Nana would be selling her house before three months were out, and Caroline was getting Labordette to buy it for her on the quiet, for a song. In front of them 
the amorous La Faloise, unable to reach Gaga’s engorged neck, was kissing her backbone through her dress; the cloth stretched and then ripped. Amélie sat stiffly on the edge of the jump seat and 
told them to stop, annoyed at sitting there like a fool watching him kiss her mother. In the other carriage Mignon, to impress Lucy, was ordering his sons to recite one of La Fontaine’s fables. Henri 
especially was a prodigy, he recited it all in one go, without making a mistake. But Maria Blond in the leading carriage was finally getting bored with teasing that blockhead Tatan Néné, and telling her 
that the creameries in Paris made eggs out of glue and saffron. It was too far, weren't they there yet? And that question, sent across from one carriage to the next, reached Nana who, after questioning 
her coachman, stood up and shouted: 

‘Just a quarter of an hour more. Do you see that church over there behind the trees?’ 

She went on: 

‘Do you know, apparently the proprietress of the Chateau de Chamont goes back to Napoleon’s time. Oh, she was a wild one, Joseph says—he gets it from the servants at the bishop’s palace. You 
don't see her sort nowadays. Now she’s got the clergy eating out of her hand.’ 

‘Her name?’ Lucy enquired. 

‘Madam d’Anglars.’ 

‘Irma d’Anglars, | knew her!’ Gaga exclaimed. 

Their exclamations, passing from one carriage to the next were lost in the faster trotting of the horses. Necks craned to get a view of Gaga. Maria Blond and Tatan Néné turned round and knelt on the 
seat, leaning on the folded hood, and questions went flying back and forth with crude remarks, tempered by a secret admiration. Gaga had known her, they were all impressed by how long ago that 
was. 

‘Of course | was very young,’ Gaga went on. ‘But all the same | remember, | saw her go by... People said she was quite disgraceful when she was at home. But out in her carriage she looked smart as 
anything! And there were shocking stories, dirty, underhand goings-on you wouldn't credit! It doesn’t surprise me she owns a chateau. She could clean out a man just by looking at him. So Irma 
d’Anglars is still alive! Well, my ducks, she must be pushing ninety.’ 

Immediately the ladies grew serious. Ninety! There wasn’t one of them, as Lucy loudly proclaimed, who would live to that age. None of them was in the best of health. But Nana declared she didn't 
want to make old bones anyway, it would be more fun not to. They were reaching their destination, the conversation was interrupted by the coachmen cracking their whips and urging on the animals. 
But in the midst of all the noise, Lucy, abruptly changing the subject, pressed Nana to come back with the whole group next day. The Exhibition was going to close, the ladies had to get back to Paris, 
where the season was exceeding all expectations. But Nana was adamant. She hated Paris and did not want to set foot there again in the near future. 

‘That's right isn’t it, my love? We are going to stay here,’ she said, squeezing Georges’s knees, without paying any attention to Steiner. 

The carriages stopped short. The company, taken by surprise, got down in a deserted spot at the bottom of a hill. One of the coachmen had to point out to them with his whip the ruins of the ancient 
Abbaye de Chamont, lost in the trees. It was a great disappointment. The ladies thought it lamentable: piles of old stones covered in brambles with half a broken-down tower. It was not worth the bother 
of a five-mile journey. The coachman then pointed out the chateau and its park that started near the abbey, advising them to go along a little path by the walls. They could go round it and the carriages 
would wait for them in the village square. It would be a lovely walk. The party agreed. 

‘Goodness, Irma has done all right for herself!’ said Gaga, stopping in front of some gates in the corer of the park by the road. 

They all silently contemplated the thick foliage blocking the gate. Then on the path they skirted the wall around the park, looking up in admiration at the trees, whose tall, overhanging branches formed 
a dense green canopy above. Three minutes later and they found themselves in front of another gate. Through it they could see a wide lawn on which two ancient oaks cast swathes of shadow. Another 
three minutes and they came to yet another gate leading into an immense avenue, a dark tunnel, at the end of which the sun gleamed bright like a star. At first silent, they began to exclaim in 
astonishment. They made an effort to joke about it, but with a touch of envy; yet they were decidedly impressed. What a woman, that Irma! It showed you what women could do! There were more and 
more trees, walls with ivy creeping all over them, roofs of a lodge which rose above them, deep clumps of elms and aspens followed by curtains of poplars. Would it go on for ever? The ladies, tired of 
walking on and on and not seeing anything except more and more greenery every time they emerged from the trees, would have liked to see the house. They caught hold of the railings with both hands, 
pressing their faces against the iron bars. A feeling of awe, sustained by their distance from it, came over them as they imagined the invisible chateau in this vast domain. They were soon tired, since 
they never walked anywhere. And the boundary wall went on and on. At all the bends in the deserted path they saw the same string-course of grey stone. Some of them, desperate to reach the end, 
talked about retracing their steps. But the greater the fatigue of the walk, the greater their awe, at every step they were more impressed by the tranquil, regal majesty of the estate. 

‘This is stupid,’ Caroline Héquet exclaimed grimly. 

With a shrug of her shoulders, Nana made her hold her tongue. For the last little while she had been silent, rather pale, very serious. Suddenly at the final turn, the wall ended as they were coming out 
on to the village square and the chateau appeared at the end of a cour d’honneur.* They all stopped, struck by the size and splendour of the wide flights of steps, the facade with its score of windows, 
the three wings built of brick interlaced with stone. Henri IV* had lived in this historic chateau, where his bedroom had been preserved and the great poster bed hung with Genoese velvet. It took Nana’s 
breath away and she sighed like a little girl. 

‘Dear God!’ she whispered to herself, under her breath. 

But then there was tremendous excitement. Suddenly Gaga said it was Irma herself standing over there in front of the church. She recognized her at once; still upright, the old girl, and that same high- 
and-mighty look. They were coming out of vespers. Madam stood a moment in the porch. She wore dark brown silk, very simple and very grand, and had the venerable face of an aged marquise who 
had survived the horrors of the Revolution. In her right hand a thick prayer book gleamed in the sun. And slowly she crossed the square with a liveried servant in attendance walking fifteen paces behind 
her. The church was emptying; all the good folk of Chamont made deep bows to her; an old man kissed her hand and a woman tried to kneel at her feet. She was a mighty queen, crowned with years 
and honours. She went up the flight of steps and vanished. 

‘See what you can achieve with self-discipline,’ said Mignon with authority, looking at his sons as though giving them a lesson. 

Then everybody wanted to have their say. Labordette thought she was amazingly well preserved. Maria Blond made an inappropriate remark at which Lucy got annoyed and declared one ought to be 
respectful to the very old. They all agreed that she was wonderful. They got back into their cabs. Nana remained silent from Chamont to La Mignotte. She had turned twice to glance back at the chateau. 
Lulled by the sound of the wheels, she no longer felt Steiner beside her, no longer saw Georges in front of her. A vision was rising out of the dusk, Madam passed before her eyes in all the majesty of 
a powerful queen, crowned with years and honour. 

In the evening Georges went back to Les Fondettes for dinner. Nana, who was behaving more and more strangely in her distracted state, had sent him home to ask his maman to forgive him. He must 
do it, she said sternly, seized with a sudden reverence for family. She even made him promise not to come back to sleep that night. She was tired and he would only be doing his filial duty by obeying. 
Georges, very cross with this moral stance, went back to his mother with his heart full and his tail between his legs. Luckily his brother Philippe had arrived, a very jolly, good-looking man from the 
military. That cut short the scene he was dreading. All Madam Hugon did was look at him with her eyes full of tears, while Philippe, who had been put in the picture, threatened to box his ears if he ever 
returned to that woman. Georges was comforted and calculated on the quiet that he could slip away the next day at about two o'clock to arrange his visits to Nana. 

However, at dinner the guests at Les Fondettes seemed ill at ease. Vandeuvres had announced he was leaving. He intended to take Lucy back to Paris, finding it rather amusing to leave with the girl 
he had been seeing for ten years without ever desiring her. The Marquis de Chouard, snuffling in his plate, was thinking about Gaga’s young daughter. He remembered dandling Lili on his knee. How 
quickly these children grew up! She was developing nicely as well. But Comte Muffat was notable in remaining silent, absorbed, red-faced. He had looked long and hard at Georges. As they left the 


table, he went and locked himself in his room, saying he felt rather feverish. Mister Venot hurried up after him. And upstairs there was a scene, the count collapsing on the bed, muffling his nervous 
sobs with the pillow while Mister Venot in a gentle voice called him brother and advised him to beg for divine mercy. He did not hear him, he was moaning. Suddenly he jumped up from the bed 
stammering: 
‘I'm off there. | can’t bear it any more.’ 

‘All right,’ said the old man. ‘I'll come with you.’ 

As they went out, two shadows disappeared down a dark path. Every evening now, Fauchery and Comtesse Sabine let Daguenet help Estelle prepare the tea. On the high road the count walked so 
fast that his companion had to run to keep up with him. Though he was panting for breath he assailed him with the most cogent arguments against the temptations of the flesh. The other, borne along 
at speed into the night, did not once open his mouth, until arriving in front of La Mignotte, he simply said: 

‘| can’t go on like this. Please leave me.’ 

‘Well, may the will of God be done,’ Mister Venot murmured. ‘He works in mysterious ways to triumph over evil. Your sin will be one of His weapons.’ 

At La Mignotte there was a quarrel during supper. Nana had found a letter from Bordenave in which he advised her to rest, and seemed quite unconcerned about her. Little Violaine was getting two 
curtain calls every night. And as Mignon was still urging Nana to come back next day with them, she declared in some exasperation that she hoped nobody was going to tell her what to do. Moreover 
at table she was holier-than-thou and made herself ridiculous. Madam Lerat had used some coarse language and she shouted that by God she would not allow anyone, not even her aunt, to make 
filthy remarks while she was there. She got on everyone's nerves with her fine sentiments, with a sudden burst of silly respectability, with her plan of religious education for Louiset and a whole 
programme of moral behaviour for herself. They laughed at her, but she uttered words of wisdom, nodding like the godliest of matrons, telling them that it was only self-discipline that led to wealth and 
she did not wish to die on a bed of straw. The ladies exclaimed in annoyance: they couldn't believe it, Nana was changed! But without turning a hair, she resumed her daydreams, gazing into the 
distance as though seeing in her mind’s eye a Nana who enjoyed a vast fortune and was respected by one and all. Everyone was going to bed when Muffat arrived. It was Labordette who spied him in 
the garden. He understood the situation, did him the service of getting Steiner out of the way, and led him by the hand to Nana's bedroom. Labordette was the perfect gentleman in this kind of situation, 
very adroit and always delighted to do a good turn. Nana did not express any surprise, she was only rather irritated by Muffat’s uncontrollable passion. One had to take life seriously, didn’t one? It was 
too silly falling in love, it didn’t get you anywhere. And she had scruples because of Zizi’s age; she had not, truth to tell, behaved as she should have done. But gracious, she was certainly getting back 
on the right path now. She was taking on an old man. ‘Zoé,’ she said to the maid who was more than happy to leave the countryside. ‘Pack our bags tomorrow when you get up. We're going back to 
Paris.’ And she slept with Muffat but without pleasure. 


285 
ONE December evening three months later, Comte Muffat was walking through the Passage des Panoramas.* The evening was very mild, throngs of folk had just packed the arcade because of a 
sudden downpour. People crowded in, laboriously moving forward between the shops on each side. Beneath the whitish reflections from the glass roof, the passage was ablaze with lights that poured 
down from the white globes, red lanterns, blue transparencies, while banks of high gas jets picked out gigantic watches and fans in their flares. The gaudy shop windows, the gold of the jewellers, the 
crystals of the confectioners, the light-coloured silks of the fashion shops behind pure plate glass, glittered in the glare of the reflectors, while from a distance an enormous purple glove among the 
garishly painted shop signs looked like a severed bleeding hand, attached to a yellow cuff. 
Comte Muffat walked in a leisurely fashion back up to the boulevard. He glanced at the pavement, then slowly retraced his steps, keeping close to the shops. A damp, warm wind blew luminous mist 
through the narrow arcade. On the paving stones wetted by the dripping umbrellas, the constant sound of footsteps, but not voices, could be heard. Pedestrians, continually getting in his way, looked 
at him curiously, his expressionless face pallid in the gaslight. To escape these inquisitive eyes, the count stopped outside a stationer’s, closely studying a display of paperweights, glass balls with 
landscapes and flowers floating inside. 
He saw nothing of all this, he was thinking about Nana. Why had she just told lies again? That morning she had written to him not to put himself out that evening, saying that Louiset was ill and she 
would spend the night at her aunt's to look after him. But he, being suspicious, had gone to her house and learned from the concierge that as it happened Madam was just leaving for the theatre. This 
astonished him, because she didn’t have a part in the new play. So why this lie and what could she be doing at the Variétés that evening? 
The count, jostled by a passer-by, moved on like an automaton from the paperweights and found himself in front of a shop window of trinkets, gazing with an absorbed expression at a display of 
notebooks and cigar-holders that all had the same blue swallow in the corner. Nana had certainly changed. In those first days after her return from the country, she had driven him mad, kissing him all 
over his face, his moustache, rubbing against him like a little cat, swearing to him that he was her little pet, her only darling. He was no longer afraid of Georges who was kept constantly at Les Fondettes 
by his mother. There only remained old Steiner whom he hoped he was replacing, but he did not dare question her too closely on this matter. He did know that Steiner was again in a terrible financial 
mess, close to ruin at the Bourse, clinging on to the shareholders of the Salines des Landes, trying to squeeze every last centime out of them. When he met him at Nana’s, she explained in a reasonable 
tone that she did not want to kick him out of the house, like an unwanted dog, after all the money he had spent on her. Moreover, for the last three months the count had been living in such a state of 
sexual excitement that apart from the need to possess her he was unable to feel anything else very acutely. It was the late awakening of desire in him, a childish greed which did not leave any room 
for vanity or jealousy. One feeling only was hurtful: Nana was not so nice to him now, she no longer kissed his beard. That worried him, for he was a man who knew nothing about women and he 
wondered what she had against him. He was under the impression he was satisfying all her desires. And he kept coming back to the morning's letter, to that complicated lie she had told him, when she 
was all the time intending to spend the evening in her theatre. He was propelled along by the crowd again, and had reached the far end of the Passage, and was still wrestling with this problem as he 
stood outside the entrance to a restaurant, staring at the plucked larks and the huge salmon lying behind the glass. 
Finally, he appeared to tear himself away from that spectacle. He gave himself a little shake, looked up, and saw that it was nearly nine o'clock. Nana would soon be out and he would demand the 
truth. And he moved on, remembering the evenings already spent here when he'd met her at the stage door. He knew all the shops, all the smells were familiar in the gas-filled air—the heavy odour of 
Russian leather, the scents of vanilla rising from the cellar of a chocolate maker, musky perfumes wafting out from the open doors of the perfumeries. He no longer dared be seen standing there by the 
pallid shopgirls serving behind the counter, who looked at him imperturbably, recognizing him. For one moment he seemed to be observing the line of little round windows above the shops as though 
seeing them for the first time among the confusion of signs. Then he went back up to the boulevard again and stayed there for a minute or two. It was just drizzling now, and the cold drops on his hands 
were soothing. He was thinking about his wife who was in a chateau near Macon,* where her friend Madam de Chezelles had been in very poor health since the autumn. The cabs on the street were 
driving along in a river of mud, so it must be dreadful in the country, this awful weather. But a sudden feeling of anxiety made him return to the stifling warmth of the Passage and stride through the 
crowds walking there. He thought that if Nana suspected he might come, she would escape through the Galerie Montmartre. 
From then on, the count kept watch on the door of the theatre itself. He did not like waiting in this area of the Passage because he was afraid he might be recognized. It was a seedy place, at the corner 
of the Galerie des Variétés and the Galerie Saint-Marc, with dingy shops, a shoemaker’s that never had any customers, shops with dusty furniture, a smoky reading room with shaded lamps that 
appeared to be dozing of an evening in their green glow. And there was never anyone in this area but patient, smartly attired gentlemen loitering outside the stage door, with drunk technicians and 
ragged walk-on actors. In front of the theatre one solitary gas lamp in a pale globe hung above the door. For a moment Muffat thought of questioning Madam Bron; but then he was afraid that Nana 
would be forewarned and escape via the boulevard. He resumed his walk, resolved to wait till they sent him away when they were about to shut the gates, something which had happened twice before. 
The thought of going home to sleep on his own made his heart tighten with anguish. Every time girls with long hair or men in dirty shirts came out and stared at him, he went back to standing in front of 
the reading room where, between two posters stuck on a window, he was confronted by the same little old man, sitting bolt upright by himself at the enormous table, in a green pool of light, reading a 
green newspaper in his green hands. But a few minutes before ten, another gentleman, a tall, good-looking man, with fair hair and suitably gloved, also came and hovered around outside the theatre. 
Both took it in turn to cast furtive, mistrustful glances at one another. The count walked on to the corner of the two galleries decorated with tall mirror glass, and when he caught sight of himself, looking 
so serious and dignified, he felt ashamed and afraid. 
Ten o'clock struck. It suddenly occurred to Muffat that it was very easy to find out for certain if Nana was in her dressing room. He went up the three steps, through the little yellow-painted lobby, then 
slipped into the yard by a door that was only on the latch. At this time of night the narrow yard, damp as the bottom of a well with its stinking latrines, its fountain, a kitchen stove, and cluttered with 
plants put there by the concierge, was sunk in a dark mist. But the small windows in the two high walls blazed with lights. Down below were the property store and the fireman’s post; on the left, the 
manager's office, on the right up above, the actors’ dressing rooms. In this well they were like the mouths of furnaces opening into the blackness. The count saw the dressing-room windows lit up on 
the first floor and, happy and relieved, he forgot his troubles and raised his eyes from the thick mud and stale smell of the backyard of this old Parisian house. Big drops fell from a broken gutter. A 
gleam of light from a crack in Madam Bron’s window was shining yellow on a mossy cobblestone; part of the bottom of the wall was eroded by the drips from a sink; a whole comer full of rubbish, old 
buckets and broken earthenware, among them a stunted spindleberry in an old cooking pot provided a rare touch of green. A latch squeaked and the count fled. 
Nana would certainly be coming down. He went back to the reading room. In the quiet obscurity of that place, lit only by a dim lamp, the little old man had not moved, his head bent over his newspaper. 
Muffat did some more walking. Now he went further off, crossing the large hall, followed the Galerie des Variétés as far as the Galerie Feydeau, deserted and cold, sunk in the sinister night; and then 
he retraced his steps, passed in front of the theatre, turned the corner of the Galerie Saint-Marc, and risked going as far as the Galerie Montmartre, where a machine in a grocer’s shop sawing up sugar 
drew his attention. But after the third trip, the fear that Nana might escape behind his back made him lose all self-respect. Together he stood with the fair-haired man right outside the theatre, exchanging 
fraternal and humiliating looks in which there was still a spark of defiance should there be any rivalry. Technical staff who came out to smoke their pipes in one of the intervals shoved against them 
without either daring to protest. Three blowsy girls with unkempt hair and none-too-clean dresses appeared in the doorway, crunching apples and spitting out the pips; and the men lowered their eyes, 
standing there, splashed in the puddles, the butt of their bold looks and vulgar words, soiled by these trollops who thought it was funny to push one another and fall against them. 
Exactly at that minute Nana came down the three steps. She went very pale when she saw Muffat. 
‘Oh, it’s you!’ she faltered. 
The sniggering actresses were abashed when they saw who it was. And they stood there in a row, unmoving and sobering down like servants found doing something bad by their mistress. The tall fair 
gentleman had stood aside, at once relieved and disappointed. 
‘Well, give me your arm,’ Nana said impatiently. 
Slowly they moved off. The count, who had prepared some questions, found nothing to say. It was she who rapidly made up a story: at eight she was still at her aunt's. Then, when she saw that Louiset 
was a lot better, she’d had the idea of going over to the theatre for a little while. 
‘Something important?’ he queried. 
‘Yes, a new play,’ she replied after a moment's hesitation. ‘They wanted my opinion.’ 
He realised she was lying. But the warmth of her arm leaning heavily on his own made him feel rather hopeless. He was no longer angry or bitter about his long wait, his only worry was to hang on to 
her now that he had got her. The next day he would try to find out what she had been doing in her dressing room. Still hesitating and visibly a prey to something inside her trying to reassert itself and 
come to a decision, she stopped as they turned the corner of the Galerie des Variétés outside the window of a shop selling fans. 
‘Oh look,’ she said, ‘isn’t that pretty, that pearl one with the feathers!’ 
Then, in an indifferent tone: 
‘So are you coming back with me?’ 
‘Yes, of course,’ he said in surprise. ‘Since your little boy is better.’ 
She regretted having told him that. Perhaps Louiset was having another attack; and she talked about going back to Batignolles. But as he offered to come with her, she did not insist. For one moment 
she was livid, feeling trapped, yet obliged to be nice to him. Finally she resigned herself and resolved to gain time. As long as she could get rid of the count before midnight, it would all go the way she 
wanted. 
‘Well, | know you're a bachelor tonight,’ she said. ‘Your wife is only coming back tomorrow morning, isn’t she?’ 
‘Yes,’ answered Muffat a little embarrassed to hear her talking about the countess in that familiar way. 
But she persisted, asking the time of the train, wanting to know if he would go to the station to meet her. She had slowed down again as though she was very interested in the shops. 
‘Look!’ she said, stopping again outside a jeweller’s. ‘What a sweet little bracelet!’ 
She adored the Passage des Panoramas. It was a passion she had had from her youth for the glittering world of Paris, the false jewels, the gilded counters, the faux leather. She could not tear herself 
away from the shop windows, just as in the old days when, no more than a child, she had trailed around, down at heel, staring dreamily at the sweets in a confectioner’s, listening to the barrel organ in 
the shop next door, especially captivated by the tawdry trinkets, the little cockleshell vanity boxes, the little panniers for toothpicks shaped like those the rag-and-bone men use, the miniature Vend6me 


columns and obelisks* with thermometers on. But that evening she was too worked up, she looked without seeing them. She was annoyed at the curtailment of her freedom, and in her secret resentment 
the furious desire to do something wild came over her. She wasn’t getting anywhere with these men in high places! Like an impulsive child she had just cleaned out the Prince and Steiner, without 
knowing where the money had gone. Her apartment in the Boulevard Haussmann wasn’t even completely furnished, apart from the salon that was all in red satin and clashed, it was too ornate and too 
full of furniture. And yet the people she owed money to were pestering her more than when she was completely broke. That was what caused her constant surprise, for she professed herself to be a 
model of economy. That crook Steiner had hardly been able to scrape together a thousand francs for the last month, on the days when she threatened to kick him out if he didn’t bring it. As for Muffat, 
he was stupid, he didn’t know what anything cost so she couldn't be cross with him for being mean. Oh, she would get rid of all this lot if she hadn't repeated to herself her rules for good conduct twenty 
times a day! You had to keep your wits about you, as Zoé said every morning, and she herself had always before her that pious memory, the regal vision of Chamont that she constantly evoked and 
embellished in her imagination. And that was why, in spite of shaking with suppressed rage, she obediently took the count’s arm, passing from one shop window to the next, as the pedestrians thinned 
out. Outside, the cobbles were drying, a cold wind entering the gallery was blowing away the warm air below the glass, making the coloured lanterns and rows of gas jets shake, while the giant fan 
looked like a blazing firework. At the door of the restaurant, a boy was putting out the lights in the globes, while in the empty lighted shops the girls behind the counters stood looking as if they were 
asleep with their eyes open. 

‘Oh, what a darling!’ Nana said again, when they got to the last display, taking a few steps back to coo over a greyhound made of earthenware holding up its paw beside a nest hidden in roses. 

They finally left the arcade, and she refused a cab. It was a very nice evening, she said. Besides they were not in any hurry, it would be delightful to walk home. Then, when they reached the Café 
Anglais,* she had a sudden craving for some oysters, telling him she had not eaten since the morning because of Louiset's sickness. Muffat did not dare argue. Not yet wanting to be seen with her in 
public, he asked for a room, walking quickly along the corridor. She followed him, like someone familiar with the establishment, and a servant held open a door for them, when a man suddenly emerged 
from an adjoining room in which there was much loud laughter and shouting. It was Daguenet. 

‘Goodness, it's Nana!’ he exclaimed. 

The count disappeared like a shot into the room whose door remained ajar. But as his stooping figure was vanishing, Daguenet winked and added jokingly: 

‘My word, you are doing well! Picking them up in the Tuileries nowadays!’ 

Nana smiled and put her finger to her lips, to tell him to be quiet. She saw that he was in the mood for chatting, but was very pleased to see him there all the same, keeping a soft spot for him even 
though he was so vile as not to acknowledge her when he happened to be with respectable women. 

‘What are you doing?’ she asked amiably. 

‘Behaving myself. Actually I’m thinking of getting married.’ 

She shrugged as though she pitied him. But he carried on joking, saying it wasn’t any kind of life earning just about enough money in the Bourse to buy flowers for the ladies and keep up appearances. 
His three hundred thousand francs had lasted him just eighteen months. He was trying to be practical, he would marry into money and end up being a prefect just like his father. Nana was still smiling, 
disbelievingly. She nodded towards the salon: 

‘Who are you with?’ 

‘Oh, a whole gang,’ he replied, forgetting his plans on a sudden drunken impulse. ‘Léa’s telling us about her journey to Egypt. It’s so funny! It was all about them bathing.’ 

And he recounted the story. Nana, to be amiable, stayed to listen. They were by now leaning against the walls in the corridor, opposite each other. Gas lamps shone from the low ceiling, a vague smell 
of cooking clung to the folds in the hangings. From time to time, when the din in the salon got louder, they had to lean forward to hear themselves speak. Every twenty seconds a waiter laden with 
dishes tried to get past and disturbed them. Despite that, they carried on unperturbed, propping up the wall, chatting as though they were at home in the midst of the din made by the diners and the 
interruptions of the waiter. 

‘Look,’ whispered the young man, pointing to the door of the room into which Muffat had disappeared. 

They both looked. The door was shaking a little, as though agitated by someone's breathing. Finally, slowly, slowly, it closed, without making any noise. They exchanged a silent laugh. The count must 
be furious all alone in there. 

‘By the way,’ she asked, ‘have you read Fauchery’s article about me?’ 

‘Yes, “La Mouche d’or’,’* answered Daguenet. ‘I didn’t mention it in case you were hurt.’ 

‘Hurt, but why? It’s a really long article.’ 

She was flattered that she was being discussed in the Figaro. Without the explanations of her hairdresser, Francis, who had brought her the newspaper, she would not have realised it was about her. 
Daguenet studied her covertly, chuckling, teasing her. Still, since she was happy, everyone ought to be. 

‘Excuse mel!’ cried a waiter pushing past them with a bombe glacée in both hands. 

Nana had moved towards the little salon where Muffat was waiting. 

‘Well, farewell,’ Daguenet went on. ‘Go and find your cuckold!’ 

She stopped again. 

‘Why do you call him a cuckold?’ 

‘Because he is a cuckold, for God’s sake.’ 

She came back again and leaned against the wall, deeply interested. ‘Oh!’ she said simply. 

‘Do you mean you didn’t know! His wife is sleeping with Fauchery, my dear. It must have all started when they were in the country. Fauchery left me just a little while ago as | was on my way here and 
| suspect there will be a rendezvous at his place this evening. They made up some story about a trip, | believe.’ 

Nana was speechless with surprise. 

‘| thought as much!’ she said finally, slapping her thighs. ‘I guessed, that time | saw her on the road. Is it possible that a respectable woman is deceiving her husband with that fornicator Fauchery! He'll 
teach her a thing or two!’ 

‘Oh!’ murmured Daguenet wickedly. ‘It’s not the first time. She’s as bad as him, | daresay.’ 

Nana made an indignant exclamation. 

‘Really! What disgusting people! A fine lot they are!’ 

‘Excuse me!’ cried a waiter laden with bottles, making his way through. 

Daguenet drew her towards him, and caught hold of her hand a moment. He had adopted his crystalline tones, a voice like a mouth organ, such a success with the ladies. 

‘Adieu, chérie... | still love you, you know.’ 

She let him go, and smiling, her words drowned out by a thunder of cries and bravos which made the door of the room shake: 

‘It’s all over, that. But no matter. Come up and see me sometime. We'll have a chat.’ 

Then, becoming very serious again, in the tone of a shocked bourgeoise: 

‘Oh, so he’s a cuckold... Well, my dear, | find that maddening. I’ve always found cuckolds disgusting.’ 

When she finally went into the room, she saw Muffat sitting on a narrow divan, resigned, white-faced, his hands trembling. He did not utter one word of reproach. She was moved, halfway between pity 
and scorn. The poor man, betrayed and humiliated like that by his horrible wife! She wanted to throw her arms around his neck to comfort him. But all the same, it was well deserved, he was a fool as 
far as women were concerned. That would teach him! But pity had the upper hand. She did not let him go after eating her oysters, as she had promised herself. They were scarcely fifteen minutes in 
the Café Anglais and then went back together to the Boulevard Haussmann. It was eleven o'clock. Before midnight she would have found some way of politely sending him packing. 

In the hall she was careful to give Zoé her orders. 

‘You keep an eye on him, and tell him not to make a noise if Muffat is with me.’ 

‘But where shall | put him, Madam?’ 

‘Keep him in the kitchen, it’s safer.’ 

In the bedroom Muffat was already taking off his coat. A big fire was burning. It was still the same room with its rosewood furniture, its draperies and chair-coverings of figured damask, with large blue 
flowers on a grey background. Nana had twice dreamed of having it redone, the first time all in black velvet, the second in white satin with pink bows, but as soon as Steiner agreed, she demanded the 
money from him to pay for it and then frittered it away. She had bought, on impulse, only a tiger skin for in front of the fire and a crystal lamp hanging from the ceiling. 

‘I'm not tired, I’m not going to bed,’ she announced when they had locked the door. 

The count meekly obeyed, no longer afraid of being seen. His one concern was not to cross her. 

‘As you wish,’ he muttered. All the same, he took off his boots before sitting down by the fire. One of Nana’s pleasures was undressing in front of her long mirror on the wardrobe where she could see 
herself from top to toe. She would let all her clothes drop to the floor, even her chemise. Then, completely naked, she would gaze at herself for ages, oblivious of all else. She was obsessed with her 
body, totally absorbed by it, in rapt admiration of her smooth satin skin and her slender waist. Often the hairdresser found her like that when he came in without her so much as turning round to look at 
him. Then Muffat got cross and she was surprised. What was he fussing about? She did that to please herself, not anyone else. 

That evening, wanting to see herself more clearly, she lit six candles on the wall lights. But as she was slipping out of her chemise she stopped, momentarily thoughtful, with a question she wanted to 
ask. 

‘Haven't you read the article in the Figaro? The newspaper is on the table.’ 

She was remembering Daguenet’s laugh, and she was beset by doubts. If that Fauchery had made a laughing stock of her she would get her own back. 

‘They are claiming he is talking about me in the article,’ she said, pretending to indifference. ‘What do you think, darling?’ 

And, after letting her chemise fall to the floor and waiting for Muffat to have finished reading the article, she was stark naked. Muffat was reading slowly. The article by Fauchery entitled ‘La Mouche 
d'or’ was the story of a young girl born of three or four generations of drunkards, her blood contaminated by a long heredity* of poverty and drink which in her case was manifesting itself as a nervous 
imbalance in her sexuality. She had grown up in the gutter, in the back streets of Paris. A tall, beautiful girl, with superb skin like a plant growing in a dung heap, she was avenging the wretched and 
the destitute from whom she had sprung. In Nana, the immorality that was being allowed to pollute the common people was rising to the surface and rotting the aristocracy. She was becoming a force 
of nature, an unwitting ferment of destruction, corrupting and throwing the structures of Paris society into disarray between her snowy-white thighs, chuming it up, as women each month turn the milk 
sour. And it was at the end of the article that the comparison with the fly was made; a fly the colour of sunshine, escaped from the midden, a fly which sucks death from the carrion you are wont to see 
along the roads and which, buzzing and dancing, throwing out a dazzle of jewels, poisons men simply by flying in through the windows of palaces and landing on them. 

Muffat looked up, and gazed at the fire. 

‘Well?’ asked Nana. 

But he did not reply. He seemed to want to reread the article. A cold sensation spread from the top of his head down his back. This article was dashed off with clever phrases, extravagant and 
unexpected words, and elaborate metaphors. However, he was struck by the reading that had suddenly aroused in him all those things he had not dared admit to himself for the past several months. 
Then he looked up. Nana had become blissfully absorbed in admiring herself. She had bent her head and was looking attentively in the mirror at a little brown mole she had on her right hip. And she 
touched it with the tip of her finger, she made it more obvious by leaning over a bit more, no doubt thinking it looked sweet and pretty in that place. Then she examined other parts of her body, intrigued 
and captivated once again with the unholy curiosity of a child. It was always a surprise to her, seeing herself like that. Her expression was both amazed and fascinated, like that of a young girl who is 
discovering her puberty. She slowly opened her arms to reveal her voluptuous Venus-like body, she bent over, studying herself back and front, lingering over the side view of her breasts, the curve of 
her thighs as she moved. Lastly, she indulged in a particular balancing manoeuvre, to the right and left, her knees apart, her hips wiggling around in the continual quivering movement of an Egyptian 
belly dancer. 

Muffat watched. She frightened him. The newspaper had dropped from his hands. In that minute of clear vision he was disgusted with himself. It was so: in three months she had corrupted his life, he 
already felt dirtied through and through by her in a way he would never have suspected. Everything was going to putrefy in him now. He was conscious for a moment of the effects of evil, he saw the 


disorder brought about by this ferment, himself poisoned, his family destroyed, a section of society that was cracking and disintegrating. And unable to take his eyes off her, he tried to let himself be 
filled with disgust at her nakedness. 

Nana had stopped moving. Arms clasped behind her neck, she had thrown back her head, elbows splayed. He glimpsed her half-closed eyes, half-open mouth, her face wreathed in a sensual smile. 
And down her back, the tawny chignon had come loose and her hair was covering her like the fell of a lioness. Bent back, with her hips stuck out like that, she displayed the strong loins and firm breasts 
of an Amazon, muscly beneath the satin texture of her skin. A fine line, scarcely interrupted by the shoulder and the hip, ran from one shoulder to her feet. Muffat followed that lovely profile, those 
glimpses of pink flesh sunk in a golden light, those silky curves in the reflections from the flames of the candles. He was remembering his former horror of woman, of the monster of Holy Scripture, 
lecherous, smelling like a wild animal. Nana was covered in fine hair, a reddish down tumed her body into velvet, but in her thighs and rump, like those of a mare, in the fleshy slopes whose deep folds 
and furrows veiled her sex in a troubling shadow, there was something bestial. She was the golden beast, an unconscious force, the very scent of her could bring the world to ruin. Muffat, obsessed, 
possessed, went on staring, to the point where, having closed his lids so as not to see it any more, the animal loomed out of the darkness again, bigger, terrifying, even more menacing. Now it would 
be there in front of his eyes, in his flesh, for ever. 

Nana was hugging herself. A shudder of sympathy seemed to have passed over her limbs. Tears in her eyes, she made herself small as though the better to feel her own body. Then she unclasped 
her hands, and lowered them, sliding them down to her breasts, crushing them in a nervous embrace. And, full of herself, she relaxed into a caressing of her whole body, rubbing first her right, then her 
left cheek against her shoulders, fondling them. Her greedy mouth breathed desire upon her flesh. She pursed her lips and planted a lengthy kiss on the inside of her arm, laughing at the other Nana 
who was likewise kissing herself in the mirror. 

Then Muffat gave a long weary sigh. This solitary pleasure was exasperating. Suddenly it was as though a storm swept through him. In an upsurge of brutality, he grabbed Nana with both hands and 
threw her on to the carpet. 

‘Leave me alone!’ she cried. ‘You're hurting me!’ 

He realised he was defeated, he knew she was foolish, foul, and a liar, but he desired her all the same. 

‘Oh, how stupid you are!’ she said, furious, when he allowed her to pick herself up. 

Yet she calmed down. Now he would leave. After she had put on a lacy chemise, she came and sat on the floor in front of the fire. It was her favourite spot. When she began to question him again 
about Fauchery’s article, Muffat replied distractedly, wanting to avoid a scene. Besides, she declared that Fauchery was a pain in the neck. Then she was silent for some time, pondering how she could 
get rid of the count. She would have liked to be gentle with him because she was basically kind-hearted and didn’t enjoy causing people to suffer. And apart from that, this man had an unfaithful wife, 
a thought which had, after all, made her feel some sympathy for him. 

‘So,’ she said at last, ‘is it tomorrow morning you're expecting your wife?’ 

Muffat had stretched out in the armchair looking sleepy, his limbs weary. He nodded. Nana looked at him earnestly, thinking hard to herself. Sitting there in her soft crumpled lace, she was holding one 
of her bare feet in her hands and twisting it back and forth. 

‘Have you been married for a long time?’ she asked. 

‘Nineteen years,’ said the count. 

‘Oh, and is your wife good to you? Do you get on well together?’ 

He was quiet. Then, in some embarrassment: 

‘You know | asked you not to speak about these things.’ 

‘Why ever not?’ she exclaimed, already getting annoyed. ‘I shan’t gobble up your wife if | talk about her, will 1? My dear man, all women are the same.’ 

She stopped, fearing she had said too much. But she adopted a superior tone because she thought she was being rather considerate. This poor man needed looking after. Anyway she’d had an 
amusing idea and she smiled as she studied him. She went on: 

‘By the way, | didn’t tell you the story Fauchery is putting round about you... What a snake in the grass! | don’t bear him a grudge since his article may have some truth in it. But he is a real viper all the 
same.’ 

And laughing louder, letting go her foot, she dragged herself over to the count and pressed her breasts against his knees. 

‘Just imagine, he swears that you were still a virgin when you got married. Were you? Is that true?’ 

She looked at him questioningly, she had raised her hands again to his shoulders and was shaking him to extract that confession. 

‘No doubt,’ he answered gravely. 

Then she dropped her arms again and in paroxysms of laughter, spluttering and giving him little pats: 

‘Oh no, that’s priceless! Only you could... You are a phenomenon! But, my dear boy, you must have looked a complete idiot! When a man doesn’t know what to do, it’s always so funny! | should have 
loved to see that! How did it go? Tell me, oh, do tell me all about it.’ 

She bombarded him with questions, asking all sorts, demanding details. And she was so doubled up with laughter, her chemise slipping off and going awry, her skin golden by the huge fire, that the 
count confessed bit by bit what had happened on his wedding night. He was no longer embarrassed. In the end he was enjoying it, explaining, according to the polite expression ‘how he had lost his 
innocence’. But he was careful about his choice of words, since he still had a last shred of shame. Once embarked on her interrogation, Nana questioned him about the countess. She had a beautiful 
body, but she was cold as ice, he claimed. 

‘Oh, come on,’ he whispered in a cowardly fashion. ‘You don’t need to be jealous.’ 

But Nana was not laughing any more. She went back to her place with her back to the fire, pulling her knees up to her chin. And solemnly she declared: 

‘My dear man, it’s not a good idea to look a fool in front of your wife on the first night.’ 

‘Why?’ asked the count in surprise. 

‘Because,’ she answered slowly, in a professorial manner. 

She gave a wise nod of affirmation. Then she deigned, nevertheless, to explain more clearly. 

‘| know how these things go, you see. Well, my dear boy, women don't like it if you seem at a loss. They don’t say anything out of modesty, you understand... But you can be sure a lot goes on in their 
heads. And sooner or later when things don’t work, they will look elsewhere. So there, darling.’ 

He did not seem to understand, so she became more explicit. She was maternal towards him, she was telling him this as a friend, out of the goodness of her heart. Ever since she had found out he 
was being cuckolded, the secret was gnawing at her, she was desperate to talk to him about it. 

‘Oh goodness, I’m talking about matters that are none of my business, but I’m saying this because everybody ought to be happy. We are just having a chat, aren’t we? You will be frank about it with 
me, won't you?’ 

She broke off to change her position. She was getting burnt. 

‘Oh, it's damned hot. My back is burning. Wait, I’m going to toast my belly a bit... It's good for aches and pains!’ 

And when she had turned round, with her breasts to the fire and her feet folded again beneath her legs: 

‘So you don’t sleep with your wife any longer?’ 

‘No, | swear it,’ Muffat said, fearing a scene. 

‘And you say she’s a real block of ice?’ 

He nodded, lowering his chin. 

‘And that’s the reason you love me? Well, answer me! | shan’t be cross.’ 

He nodded again. 

‘Good!’ she concluded. ‘I thought as much. Oh, you poor lamb! Do you know my Aunt Lerat? When she arrives, get her to tell you the story of the greengrocer opposite her house. Just imagine that this 
greengrocer... Hell! This fire! I'll have to turn round again. I’m going to toast the left side now.’ 

As she offered her left cheek to the fire, she thought of something funny and made a joke about herself like a silly girl happy at seeing how bonny and rosy she looked in the firelight. 

‘Oh, | look like a goose, don’t |? Yes, that's right, a goose on a spit, turning over and over. I’m really cooking in my own juices.’ 

She laughed out loud again, when suddenly they heard the sound of voices and doors banging. Muffat, astonished, looked at her questioningly. She became serious again, looking worried. It must be 
Zoé’s cat, a wretched animal who was always knocking things over. Half past midnight. What had made her think of trying to make this cuckold happy? Now that the other one was there, she had to 
get rid of him pretty damn quick. 

‘What were you saying?’ the count asked, to be agreeable, delighted at seeing her in such a good mood. 

But in her wish to get rid of him, her mood changed like the wind, and she no longer minced her words, but got straight to the point. 

‘Ah yes, the greengrocer and his wife... Well, my dear, they never went near one another! She was very keen, if you know what | mean. But he was a clumsy fool and couldn't do it. So, thinking she 
was a block of ice, he went elsewhere and got off with a lot of sluts who did all kinds of filthy things with him, while she for her part did the same with men who were more sawvy than her great noodle 
of a husband. And if you don’t get along together, that’s what always happens. | should know!’ 

Paler now, Muffat finally understood what she was getting at and tried to make her be quiet. But she was unstoppable. 

‘No, just hold your tongue! If you weren’t such duffers, you would be as nice to your wives as you are to us. And if your wives were not such donkeys, they would take as much trouble to hang on to 
you as we do to get you... Instead of behaving the way they do... There, my dear man, put that in your pipe and smoke it.’ 

‘Don't you talk about respectable women, he said bitterly. ‘You don’t know the first thing about them.’ 

Nana got up abruptly on to her knees. 

‘So “I don’t know the first thing about them”! But let me tell you they are not even clean, your respectable women! No, not even clean! | defy you to show me any who dares show herself off like | am 
here. You really make me laugh with your respectable women! Don’t push me too far, don’t make me say things I'll regret later.’ 

The count just muttered an insult under his breath. Nana went white in her turn. She stared at him for some seconds without speaking and then in a clear voice asked: 

‘What would you do if your wife was being unfaithful?’ 

He made a threatening gesture. 

‘Well, supposing | were unfaithful?’ 

‘Oh, you,’ he muttered with a shrug. 

Nana was certainly not nasty. From the start she had resisted the desire to tell him to his face that he was a cuckold. She would have liked to make him discuss it calmly. But now he was getting on 
her nerves. She had to put a stop to it. 

‘Well, my dear,’ she continued, ‘I don’t know what the hell you are doing here. You have been boring me silly for the last two hours. So go and get your wife, who is doing it with Fauchery. Yes, right 
now, in the Rue Taitbout, on the corner of the Rue de Provence. I'll give you the address.’ 

Then, triumphant, seeing Muffat get up, teetering around like a poleaxed bull: 

‘If respectable women are getting into this as well and taking our lovers away from us, well, they are really not doing too badly, these respectable women!’ 

But she was unable to go on. Ina terrifying assault he had thrown her full length across the floor. He lifted his foot and was on the point of bringing it down on her head, to stop her talking. Fora moment 
she was scared stiff. In blind fury he had started to charge around the room. At that point she was touched by his strangulated silence and his trembling struggle and her eyes filled with tears. She felt 
mortal regret. And, curling up in front of the fire to toast her right side, she started to console him. 

‘| swear, my darling, | thought you knew. If | had realised, | wouldn’t have said anything. And anyway it might not be true. I’m not certain. Somebody told me that, and people are talking about it, but 
what does that prove? Oh, go on with you, you are wrong to get angry. If | was a man, | wouldn't give a fig about women. You see women, whether highborn or low, are all alike. They are all out for a 
good time, every one of them.’ 


She was criticizing women, doing her sex down in an attempt to soften the blow. But he wasn't listening, didn’t hear what she was saying. As he stamped up and down, he had put on his boots and 
coat again. He pounded across the room once more and then reached the door in a rush as though he had finally found the exit. Nana was very cross. 

‘Well, good riddance!’ she said aloud, although she was now on her own. ‘He’s a polite man, | must say! And | was only trying to be helpful! | got over it first, surely | apologized enough, didn’t |? But he 
was just annoying me!’ 

She remained in a bad mood, scratching her legs with both hands. But then she made up her mind: 

‘Oh well, bother it all, it’s not my fault if his wife is unfaithful!’ 

And toasted on all sides, nice and warm all over, she dived into bed, ringing Zoé to bring up the other man, who was waiting in the kitchen. 

Out in the street, Muffat walked feverishly. There had just been a fresh rain shower. He slipped on the wet cobbles. As he looked up automatically, he saw ragged clouds the colour of soot passing 
swiftly in front of the moon. At that time there were not many passers-by on the Boulevard Haussmann. He walked along the building sites by the Opéra,* seeking darkness, muttering incoherently. The 
girl was telling lies. She had made it up because she was stupid and cruel. He should have brought his foot down on her head when he had the chance. It was all too shameful, he would never set eyes 
on her again, never touch her again, or he would be a dreadful coward. And he breathed deeply as though he had been set free. Ah, that monster, naked, stupid, roasting herself like a goose, spitting 
on everything he had held in esteem for forty years! The moon had appeared and the deserted street was bathed in a white sheet of light. He was scared and started weeping, suddenly in despair, 
maddened, as though he had fallen into an abyss. 

‘Oh God,’ he stammered, ‘it’s the end, there is nothing left.’ 

People were going home late along the boulevards. He made an effort to compose himself. This girl’s story was haunting him still, his head was on fire. He tried to go over the facts in a rational fashion. 
It was the morning the countess was due to come back from Madam de Chezelles’s chateau. In fact nothing would have prevented her from coming back to Paris last night and spending it with that 
man. He now recalled certain details of their stay at Les Fondettes. One evening he had come across Sabine under the trees, in such confusion that she could not speak to him. That man was there 
then. Why would she not be in his house now? The more he thought about it, the more plausible the story seemed. He came round to finding it natural and inevitable. While he was in his shirtsleeves 
with that girl, his wife was undressing in her lover’s bedroom. There was nothing more logical, more obvious. And as he rationalized it thus, he was making an effort to remain cool-headed. It was a 
feeling, ever-widening, of the fall into a carnal madness that was seizing and carrying off the whole world around him. Heated imaginings assailed him. Nana naked abruptly conjured up Sabine naked. 
And imagining that—the pair of them together, in the same breath of desire—he stumbled. A cab almost knocked him down on the street. Women on their way out of a café jostled him, laughing. Then, 
again near to tears in spite of his efforts and not wanting to start sobbing in front of other people, he hastened up a dark, empty street, the Rue Rossini, where outside silent houses he wept like a baby. 
‘It's over,’ he said, faintly. ‘There's nothing left, nothing.’ 

He was weeping so much he had to lean against a door, his face in his damp hands. The sound of footsteps made him move on. He felt ashamed and afraid, and it made him flee from anyone 
approaching, as he crept anxiously along like a nocturnal prowler. When people met him on the footpath he tried to adopt a casual pose, imagining they could read what had happened by the way he 
held himself. He had gone down the Rue de La Grange-Bateliére as far as the Rue du Suburb-Montmartre. The dazzling lights took him by surprise and he retraced his steps. For almost an hour he 
roamed the quartier, choosing the darkest places. He would end up, no doubt, where his feet took him, all by themselves, patiently, by a route that got ever more complicated. At last, at a bend in the 
street, he looked up. He had reached his goal. It was the corner of the Rue Taitbout and the Rue de Provence. He had spent an hour getting there, his head throbbing painfully, when he could have 
reached his goal in five minutes. One morning last month he remembered calling on Fauchery to thank him for an article about the Tuileries ball in which the journalist had mentioned his name. The 
apartment was on the mezzanine with little square windows half hidden behind the enormous sign over a shop. A shaft of bright light from a lamp in the last window on the left was visible behind half- 
closed curtains. And he remained there with his eyes fixed upon this shaft, absorbed, waiting for something to happen. 

The moon had disappeared in an inky sky and an icy fog descended. Two o'clock chimed at La Trinité.* Bright splashes of light from the gas lamps, stretching away down the Rue de Provence and the 
Rue Taitbout, vanished in the distance in a yellow haze. Muffat did not move. That was the bedroom. He remembered it, furnished in bright turkey-red with a Louis XIII bed at the back. The lamp was 
surely to the right on the mantelpiece? No doubt they were in bed, for no shadow flitted across the window; but still there was a shaft of brightness, steady, like the reflection of a night light. His eyes 
still lifted to the window, he was making a plan: he would ring, go up the stairs, even if the concierge called after him, stave in the doors with his shoulder, and fall upon them in bed without even giving 
them time to unclasp their arms. For a moment the thought that he didn’t have a weapon stopped him; and then he decided he would strangle them. He went over this plan, honed it, still waiting for 
something, some sign, to be certain. If the shadow of a woman had appeared at the window at that moment, he would have rung. But the thought that it was possible for him to be mistaken made his 
blood run cold. What would he say? Doubts beset him again, his wife could not be in this man’s house, it was monstrous, it was impossible.Yet he stayed, gradually overcome by a numbness, growing 
weaker in this long wait, and staring at the window, causing him to hallucinate. 

There was a shower. Two policemen were drawing near and he had to leave the doorway where he had taken refuge. When they had vanished down the Rue de Provence, he retraced his steps, damp 
and shivering. Across the window there was still a shaft of light. This time he was on the point of leaving when a shadow passed across. It was so rapid he thought he must have made a mistake. But 
one after another, other shapes flitted past, and the whole bedroom seemed to be in a stir. Muffat, riveted to the spot once more, felt an agonizing burning pain in his stomach, as he waited to know the 
truth. He could see shapes of arms and legs. An enormous hand travelled across with the silhouette of a water jug. Nothing was very clear but it seemed to him that he recognized a woman’s chignon. 
And he debated with himself: it could be Sabine’s hair, except that the back of her neck looked too thick. By this time, he was desperate and did not know what to think. This dreadful uncertainty gave 
him such cramps in the stomach that he drew back against the door to calm himself, his teeth chattering like a beggar’s. Then, as in spite of everything he couldn't take his eyes off the window, his 
anger transformed itself into a moralizing discourse. He imagined himself as a Deputy, a prophet of doom, sounding off against debauchery. And in his mind he rewrote the article Fauchery had 
published about the poisonous fly and waded into the argument, declaring that with this Late Empire decadence, society was no longer possible. That did him good. But the shadows had disappeared. 
No doubt they had gone back to bed. He was still looking, still waiting. 

Three o'clock struck, then four. He just could not tear himself away. When it rained, he drew back into the doorway and his legs got splashed. Nobody now was on the street. At times his eyes closed 
as though burned by the shaft of light on which, stupidly and inexorably, they were riveted. Twice more the shadows flitted past, repeating the same actions, carrying the gigantic jug in silhouette. And 
twice it all went quiet again, the lamp became a discreet night light. These dark shapes increased his uncertainty. Moreover, a sudden idea came to comfort him, putting off the moment for action. All 
he had to do was to wait for his wife to leave. He would recognize Sabine for certain. Nothing was easier, there would be no scandal, and he would be absolutely sure. He just had to stay where he 
was. Among all the muddled feelings which had agitated him, he now only felt a dull desire to know the truth. But the boredom was sending him to sleep in this doorway. To distract himself, he tried to 
calculate the time he’d still have to wait. Sabine was supposed to be at the station by about nine. That gave him almost four and a half hours. He was patience itself, resigned to staying there, finding 
something not unpleasing in the thought that his night watch might go on for ever. 

Suddenly the shaft of light went out. This simple occurrence was an unforeseen disaster, something disagreeable, troubling. Obviously they had just turned out the lamp, they were going to sleep. At 
this time of night, that was reasonable. But he was annoyed about it because that dark window now held no interest for him. He watched it for another quarter of an hour and then, wearying, left the 
doorway and took a few steps along the street. He paced back and forth till five, looking up now and then. The window was still unlit. From time to time he wondered if he had not dreamed the shadows 
dancing on the windowpane. An immense fatigue came over him, a numbness which made him forget what he was waiting for on the comer of this street, stumbling over the cobbles, waking again with 
a start and the icy shiver of a man no longer conscious of his surroundings. Nothing was worth the bother, worth worrying about. Since these people were sleeping, he had to let them sleep. What was 
the point of getting involved in their affairs? It was very dark and no one would ever know about these things. And then everything in him, even curiosity itself, receded, swept away by the desire to 
make an end, to seek consolation somewhere. It was getting colder, the street was becoming unbearable to him. Twice he went off, shuffled back again, and then moved a bit further off. It was over, it 
was the end, he went down to the boulevard and this time did not return. 

It was a dreary trek through the streets. He walked slowly in a regular rhythm, keeping close to the walls. His heels made a tapping noise, he saw nothing but his shadow as it moved round, getting 
bigger, then smaller at each gas lamp. The mechanical rhythm lulled him gently as he walked. Afterwards, he never knew which way he had gone. He seemed to have been walking around in circles 
for hours, as if he were in a circus ring. One memory remained, a very clear one. Without being able to explain how he had got there, he found himself with his face pressed against the gate of the 
Passage des Panoramas, holding the bars with both hands. He didn’t shake them, he simply tried to see into the Passage, entirely possessed by his feelings. But he couldn’t make anything out, a 
welter of shadows ran along the deserted gallery, the wind which was sweeping down the Rue Saint-Marc blew damp air like that of a cave into his face. Yet he persisted. Then, coming out of his 
reverie, he was astonished, he wondered what he was looking for now, pressed like that against this gate, with such passion that the bars were digging into his face. Then, in utter desperation, he 
started walking again, stricken with an ultimate sadness, as if betrayed and alone from now on in all this gloom. 

Dawn finally arrived, the squalid dawn that follows winter nights and is so depressing on the muddy cobbled streets of Paris. Muffat had returned to the wide boulevards under construction running 
round the building site of the new Opéra. Soaked by the showers, damaged by the carts, the chalky soil had turned into a muddy quagmire. And without looking where he was putting his feet, he carried 
on walking, slipping and sliding, then recovering his balance again. The awakening of Paris, the gangs of street sweepers and the first groups of workers, added to his anxiety as the dawn grew lighter. 
People looked at him in surprise, covered with mud like that, his hat soaked through, and a bewildered expression on his face. For a long time he took refuge against the palisades amongst the 
scaffolding. In his emptiness one thought alone was in his head, that he was a miserable devil. 

Then he thought of God. This sudden idea of divine help, of a comfort that went beyond the power of humans, took him by surprise, as though it were an unexpected, strange thing. It brought to mind 
the image of Mister Venot, he saw his small fat face, his black teeth. He was sure Mister Venot, whom he had pained for several months by avoiding him, would be more than happy if he knocked on 
his door and cried on his shoulder. In the old days God had been merciful to him. At the least chagrin, at the slightest obstacle in his life, he would go into a church, kneel down, and humble himself in 
his nothingness before Almighty God. And he would leave fortified by prayer, ready to abandon the treasures of this world, with the one desire for eternal salvation. But these days he only attended 
church in fits and starts, at those times when he was seized by the terror of hell. His moral fibre had been weakened, Nana was coming between him and his sense of duty. And the thought of God 
came as a surprise. Why had he not thought of Him straight away in this terrifying crisis in which his feeble human self was breaking, was collapsing? 

As he laboured on, then, he looked out for a church. He didn’t remember where it was since at this early hour, the position of the streets seemed to have changed. Then as he turned the comer of the 
Chaussée-d’Antin, he saw La Trinité at the end, a hazy tower melting into the fog. Those white statues dominating the bare garden looked like Venuses feeling the cold amongst the yellowed leaves in 
a park. Beneath the porch, tired by climbing the wide steps, he stopped to draw breath for a moment. Then he went in. The church was extremely cold; its gas heater had been turned off the previous 
evening, among its high arches hung a fine mist which had crept in through the stained-glass windows. The aisles were in shadow, not a soul was around. Nothing but a shuffling of slippers could be 
heard somewhere at the back in this murky darkness; a beadle, grumpy at having to rise so early, was dragging his feet along the floor. 

Muffat, meanwhile, bewildered and tearful, had bumped into a clutter of chairs, and had fallen to his knees at the grille of a little chapel near the font. He put his hands together, trying to pray, his heart 
and soul desiring to reach out to God. But his lips only mouthed the words, in his mind still he was out in the streets, continuing his restless trek, as though whipped on by an implacable necessity. And 
he prayed over and over: ‘O God, | implore Thy help! O God, do not abandon Thy creature who delivers up himself to Thy justice! O God, | adore Thee, let me not perish beneath the blows of Thine 
enemies.’ There was no answer, the dark and the cold weighed upon his shoulders, the distant shuffling of slippers continued and prevented him from saying his prayers. He heard nothing but that 
irritating sound in the deserted church which had not even been swept that morning before it was warmed a little for the early Mass. So, he got up with the help of a chair, his knees cracking. God was 
not yet present. But why would he have gone to cry on Mister Venot’s shoulder? That man was no help at all. 

And automatically he returned to Nana’s house. Outside, when he slipped, he felt tears come into his eyes, not with anger at his fate but only because he was weak and ill. By this time he was too 
weary, he had got too wet, and was suffering too greatly from the cold. The thought of going back to his dark house in the Rue Miromesnil made him shiver. At Nana’s, the door was not open, he had 
to wait for the concierge to arrive. As he went up, he smiled, already relishing in anticipation the warmth and cosiness of this nest where he would be able to stretch out his limbs and sleep. 

When Zoé opened the door, she was astounded and then anxious. Madam was suffering from a frightful migraine, had not closed her eyes all night. Well... She could always go and see whether 
Madam had fallen asleep or not. And she slipped quietly into the bedroom while he collapsed into an armchair in the salon. But Nana appeared almost immediately. She jumped out of bed, hardly 
taking the time to slip on a petticoat, with her feet bare, her hair unkempt, her chemise crumpled and torn from a stormy night of love. 

‘What! Not you again!’ she cried, her face red. 

She rushed forward, enraged, intending to kick him out herself, but when she saw how pathetic, how broken, he was she felt a last stirring of compassion. 

‘Well, you look a real mess, my poor lamb!’ she went on, more kindly. ‘What's the matter, eh? Did you go and spy on them, did you get upset?’ 

He did not answer, he looked like a downtrodden beast. But she realised that he had no proof, and, to make him feel better, she said: 

‘Well, you see | was wrong. | promise you your wife is an honest woman. And now, my dear, you must go home and go to bed. You need to.’ 

He did not move. 


‘Come on now, go. | can’t let you stay here... | suppose you are not expecting to at this time of the day?’ 
‘Yes, | am, let’s go to bed,’ he stammered. She suppressed an urge to slap him. She was running out of patience. Was he mad?’ 
‘Come on now, leave,’ she urged him a second time. 
‘No.’ 
At this she exploded, exasperated and revolted. 
‘You're disgusting! You must realise that I’m fed up to the back teeth with you. Go and find your wife who's cuckolding you. I’m telling you now. There, have you had enough? Will you let me go?’ 
Muffat’s eyes filled with tears. He clasped his hands. 
‘Let's go to bed.’ 
Suddenly Nana lost her temper, choking with nervous sobs herself. This was downright abuse. Was this any of her business? She had surely done everything possible to educate him, out of the 
kindness of her heart, and now he wanted her to pick up the pieces! Well she wasn’t going to. She had a good heart, but not so good as all that! 
‘Hell! I've had enough!’ she swore, bringing her fist down on the furniture. ‘Well! | was doing my very best not to get cross, | didn’t want to be disloyal... But my dear man, if | spilt the beans tomorrow, 
I'd be a rich woman.’ 
He looked up surprised. The thought of money had never crossed his mind. If she expressed a wish, then he would grant it straight away. His entire fortune was hers. 
‘No, it’s too late,’ she replied in a rage. ‘I like men who give you presents before you ask for them. No, see, if | were offered a million for one single night, I'd refuse. It’s over. I've got other fish to fry. 
Go, or | shan’t be responsible for my actions. | might do something I'd regret.’ 
She advanced towards him threateningly. And in the midst of her exasperation, a good-hearted girl pushed to the limit, and convinced of her moral superiority to these fine folk who would be the death 
of her, suddenly the door opened and in came Steiner. That was the last straw. She gave a terrible shriek. 
‘Oh no! Here’s the other one!’ 
Steiner, aghast at her shouting, had halted. The unforeseen presence of Muffat annoyed him, for he was afraid of the explanation he had been trying to avoid for the last three months. Blinking rapidly, 
he shifted uneasily from one foot to the other, avoiding the count’s eyes. And he was suffering, with the red, discomposed expression of a man who has crossed Paris to bring good news and suddenly 
feels he has stumbled into some catastrophe. 
‘What do you want?’ Nana asked rudely, calling him ‘tu’, with scant regard for the count’s feelings. 
hehe “he stammered, ‘I’ve come to give you what you asked about.’ 
‘And what might that be?’ 
He hesitated. The day before yesterday she had given him to understand that if he couldn’t get a thousand francs to pay a bill she would no longer receive him. He had been doing the rounds for the 
last two days. Finally that morning he had managed to scrape enough together. 
‘The thousand francs,’ he said in the end, taking an envelope out of his pocket. 
Nana had forgotten all about it. 
‘The thousand francs!’ she exclaimed. ‘Do | ask for charity? Look! Here’s what | think of your thousand francs!’ 
And taking the envelope, she threw it back in his face. As a careful Jew, he bent down and picked it up laboriously. He looked at the young woman, dumbstruck. Muffat exchanged a despairing look 
with him, while she put her hands on her hips and shouted even louder. 
‘Well, have you both finished insulting me? I’m so glad you have come too, my dear man, because now I'll be able to make a clean sweep. Come on now, get out!’ 
Then as they were in no hurry to leave, both in a state of semi-paralysis: 
‘So, do you think I’m being stupid? Possibly! But you've treated me too badly. Damn it all, I've had enough of being nice to people. If I'm going to perdition, then that’s my own fault.’ 
They tried to pacify her, they implored her to calm herself. 
‘One... two... Are you refusing to leave? Well, take a look in here. I’ve got company.’ 
And with a sudden movement she flung open the door of her bedroom. There in the middle of the rumpled bed was Fontan. He didn’t expect to be exposed like that; his legs were in the air, his shirt 
flapping, and he looked like a swarthy goat sprawling in the midst of the crumpled lace. But he was used to things happening unexpectedly onstage and it did not unduly bother him. After the first shock, 
he made a funny face to make the best of the situation, his ‘rabbit face’, as he called it, poking out his mouth, screwing up his nose and wiggling both together. He looked like a roguish faun, but one 
that was vicious through and through. It was Fontan whom Nana had been picking up from the Variétés for the last week, attracted, as many girls are, by the grimaces and ugliness of clowns. 
‘There!’ she said, revealing him with the gesture of a tragic actress. 
Muffat, who had put up with everything until now, found this last insult unbearable. 
‘Whore!’ he spluttered. 
But Nana, already in her bedroom, came back to have the last word. 
‘What do you mean, “whore”! What about your wife then?’ 
And she went in and slammed the door behind her, driving the bolt home. The two men were left alone, eyeing each other in silence. Zoé had just come in. But she didn’t hurry them, she spoke to them 
very reasonably. As a sensible person, she found Madam’s behaviour really too stupid. However, she stood up for her: the affair with the actor would pass; you had to let things calm down. The two 
men left. They said nothing. Out on the pavement, moved by a brotherly feeling, they shook hands without a word. And then they dragged themselves off in opposite directions. 
When Muffat finally reached his house in the Rue Miromesnil, his wife was just going in. They met on the huge staircase whose gloomy walls gave off an icy chill. They raised their eyes and looked at 
each other. The count was still wearing his muddy clothes, and looked pale and agitated like a man coming back from a night of debauchery. The countess, as though shattered by a night on the train, 
was asleep on her feet, unkempt and with dark rings under her eyes. 

286 
ON the fourth floor of a small lodging in the Rue Véron in Montmartre, Nana and Fontan had invited a few friends round for Twelfth Night celebrations. They were having a house-warming, as they had 
moved in only three days ago. 
It had happened quite suddenly in the first flush of passion on their honeymoon; they hadn't planned to set up house together. The day after that stupendous row, when she had uncompromisingly 
kicked out the count and the banker, Nana felt her world crumbling about her. With one glance, she took stock of the situation: if she wasn’t careful the creditors would come barging into her hall, poke 
into her private affairs, talk about selling everything; there would be disputes, endless arguments and wrangles over her few sticks of furniture. So she preferred to get rid of it all. In any case the 
apartment on the Boulevard Haussmann was beginning to get on her nerves. It was ridiculous, with its enormous gilded rooms. Her infatuation with Fontan had awoken visions of a bright little bedroom, 
reminiscent of what she aspired to when she worked in a flower shop, when her only ambition was to have a wardrobe made of rosewood with a mirror, and a bed with a blue rep counterpane. In the 
space of two days she had sold whatever she could salvage—trinkets, jewels—and vanished with about ten thousand francs without saying a word to the concierge; a speedy exit, and she had gone 
without leaving a trace. That way, men wouldn't come round and hang on to her apron strings. Fontan was very agreeable. He did not stand in her way. He let her get on with it. He even acted like a 
good friend to her. For his part he owned about seven thousand francs which he agreed to put with the ten thousand that Nana had, even though people might accuse him of meanness. That seemed 
to them a solid base for setting up home together. And they proceeded from there, both of them using their joint funds to rent and furnish the little flat in the Rue Véron, sharing everything like old 
friends. In the beginning it was a real joy. 
On Twelfth Night Madam Lerat arrived first with Louiset. As Fontan wasn’t yet back, she allowed herself to express her fears; she was very worried at seeing her niece renounce all her fortune. 
‘Oh, but Aunt, | love him so much!’ cried Nana with a pretty little gesture, crossing her hands on her heart. 
That speech produced an extraordinary effect on Madam Lerat. Her eyes grew damp. 
‘Yes, that’s true,’ she affirmed. ‘Love is all.’ 
And she exclaimed at how nice the apartment was. Nana showed her the bedroom, the dining room, and the kitchen. Well, it wasn’t huge, but they had repainted it and changed the wallpaper and the 
sunlight came flooding in. 
Madam Lerat went on chatting to the young woman in the bedroom while Louiset stood in the kitchen near the housekeeper to watch the chicken roasting. If she had any qualms, it was about losing 
Zoé. Zoé had stepped into the breach out of loyalty to Madam. Madam could pay her afterwards, that would be perfectly all right. And in the debacle of the apartment in the Boulevard Haussmann, she 
held her own against the creditors, she managed to make Nana’s absence sound respectable, salvaging whatever she could from the wreckage, telling them that Madam was travelling and had not left 
an address. She even deprived herself of the pleasure of visiting Madam, afraid they might follow her. However, in the morning she had hurried over to Madam Lerat’s because there was some news. 
The day before, some creditors had turned up, the carpet sellers, the coalman, the draper, offering to let Madam have more time and even suggesting they could advance a substantial sum of money 
to her if she were to retum to her house and conduct herself more sensibly. Madam Lerat repeated Zoé’s words to her. No doubt there was some gentleman behind it all. 
‘Never!’ declared Nana, disgusted. ‘Those tradesmen are a shifty lot! Do they think I’m for sale, just so they can settle their accounts? I’d rather die of hunger than cheat on Fontan.’ 
‘That's what I told her,’ said Madam Lerat; ‘My niece obeys her heart.’ 
Meanwhile Nana was very annoyed to learn that they were selling La Mignotte and that Labordette was buying it at some ridiculous price for Caroline Héquet. This news made her angry with that clique, 
they really were very vulgar despite their airs and graces. Oh yes, she was definitely worth more than the whole lot of them put together! 
‘They can laugh all they like, but money will never make them happy. And anyway, Aunt, | don’t waste my time thinking about those people. I’m too content with my lot.’ 
At that point Madam Maloir arrived, wearing one of the peculiar-shaped hats she specialized in. 
It was delightful to see each other again. Madam Maloir was explaining that she was put off by places that were too grand. Now she could come from time to time and play bezique again. They were 
given another tour of the apartment. And in the kitchen, in front of the cook who was basting the chicken, Nana talked about household management, said that a maid would have been too dear and 
that she wanted to take care of her own home. Louiset was watching the spit with rapt attention. 
But suddenly there was a sound of voices. It was Fontan with Bosc and Prulliére. The meal could commence. The soup had already been served when Nana showed off the apartment for the third 
time. 
‘Oh, my dears, this is so comfortable!’ Bosc repeated, with the sole intention of being polite to his friends who were treating him to dinner, for basically the question of a cosy home, as he said, did not 
concern him. 
In the bedroom he carried on making an effort to be pleasant. Normally he treated women like asses, and in his cynical, drunken view of the world, the only thing capable of arousing his indignation 
was the idea that a man could take on the responsibility for one of these filthy creatures. 
‘Oh, good for you!’ he went on, with a wink. ‘So you did this on the sly... Well, quite right too! It will be really cosy and we shall all come and call, dammit!’ 
But as Louiset arrived riding a broomstick, Prulliére said with a wicked chuckle: 
‘Gracious, have you had a baby already?’ 
Everyone thought that hilarious. Madam Lerat and Madam Maloir were bent double with laughter. Far from getting cross, Nana laughed, misty-eyed, and said no, unfortunately; she would have liked 
another baby for her little boy and herself. But perhaps they would have one anyway. Fontan, who was being nice to everyone, caught Louiset up in his arms, playing with him and talking baby-talk to 
him: 
‘It doesn’t matter, we love our papa don’t we... Say “Papa”, you little scamp.’ 
‘Papa, Papa,’ babbled the child. 
Everyone showered him with kisses. Bosc was irritated and suggested sitting down to eat; that was the most important thing. Nana asked whether they would mind if Louiset sat next to her. Dinner was 
a very jolly affair. But Bosc was suffering from having the child nearby and having to guard his plate. He didn’t like Madam Lerat either. She was becoming maudlin, whispering mysterious things, stories 
about high-class gentlemen who were still after her. And twice he had to move his knee out of the way, because she was feeling his leg and making eyes at him. Prulliére behaved shoddily towards 
Madam Maloir and did not once offer her any food. He was occupied only with Nana, and seemed cross to see her with Fontan. Moreover, the two turtle doves got on everyone's nerves in the end by 
kissing all the time. Against all the rules of etiquette, they wanted to sit next to each other. 


‘For heaven's sake, you've got plenty of time for that! Eat! Wait till we've gone.’ 

But Nana couldn't help herself. She was rapt with love, pink-cheeked as a virgin, laughing, and her eyes swimming with tenderness... Her gaze never left Fontan, she showered all manner of tender 
names on him: my pet, my lamb, my sweetie. When he passed her the water or salt, she bent over and kissed him on his lips, eyes, nose, ear; and if she was reproved for doing that, she did it again 
surreptitiously, meekly, slyly, like a cat that has been slapped, furtively taking his hand to keep it in hers and kiss it again. She just could not keep her hands off him. Fontan, full of a smug condescension, 
resigned himself to being adored. His big nose was wiggling with a wholly sensual delight. With his goat face, ugly as a satyr’s, he basked in the devoted adoration of this splendid fleshy blonde. Now 
and then he returned the kiss, like a man who is enjoying it but who wants to show people he is being indulgent to her as well. 

‘Oh, for goodness’ sake, you are driving us mad!’ Prulliére shouted. ‘Move away from there!’ 

And moving his and Fontan’s plates, he changed places so that he could sit next to Nana. There was much exclaiming, clapping, and cursing. Fontan was miming a comical despair, as if he were in 
the role of Vulcan weeping for Venus. Immediately Prulliére started to flirt with Nana, whose foot he was trying to touch under the table, but she kicked him to make him desist. No, she would definitely 
not go to bed with him. A month ago she had started to fancy him, because of his good looks, but now she loathed him. If he pinched her again while he was pretending to pick up his serviette, she 
would throw her glass in his face. 

It was a good evening, all the same. Naturally they had got round to talking about the Variétés. Wouldn't that scoundrel Bordenave ever kick the bucket? His frightful illnesses were recurring, making 
him suffer so much that he was like a bear with a sore head. The day before during rehearsal he had been bawling at Simonne the whole time. Now there was someone the artistes wouldn't grieve 
over! Nana said if he asked her to take on a role, she would send him packing. In any case she was talking about giving up acting; being in the theatre wasn’t as good as staying at home. Fontan, who 
wasn't in the new play nor in the one they were rehearsing, was also exaggerating the good fortune of being completely free to spend evenings in the company of his little kitten, with his feet by the 
fireside. And the others exclaimed, calling them the lucky ones, pretending to envy their happiness. 

The Twelfth Night cake was cut and the bean* had fallen to Madam Lerat, who put it in Bosc’s glass. Then they all shouted ‘The King drinks! The King drinks!’ Nana took advantage of this outburst of 
jollity to put her arms round Fontan’s neck, kissing him and whispering sweet nothings in his ear. But the young and handsome Prulliére petulantly cried that that wasn’t in the game. Louiset was 
sleeping, lying across two chairs. The company did not disperse until about one o'clock. They all shouted au revoir down the stairs. 

And for three weeks the two lovebirds had a truly happy life together. Nana felt she was returning to her origins, to that time when her first silk dress had given her so much pleasure. She went out very 
rarely, playing at being the secluded, simple housewife. Early one morning, as she was going down to buy some fish at the market in La Rochefoucauld, she was most surprised to find herself face to 
face with Francis, her former coiffeur. He was dressed, as usual, immaculately, in fine linen and a spotless frock coat, and she was ashamed to be seen by him out in her dressing gown and slippers 
and with her hair all over the place. But he was tactful enough to be even more polite than usual. He didn’t ask any questions. He pretended to be under the impression that Madam was travelling. Oh, 
Madam had broken a fair few hearts when she decided to go on her travels! It was a loss for everyone. In the end, however, the young woman, consumed with curiosity, forgot her initial embarrassment. 
As they were being pushed by the crowd, she propelled him towards a door, and stood in front of him with her little basket in her hand. What were people saying about the fact that she’d gone? Oh, 
goodness me, the ladies where he went were saying all sorts. In short it had caused a great stir, a real sensation. And what about Steiner? Mister Steiner's situation was very precarious. If he were not 
able to find some new enterprise, he would come a cropper. And Daguenet? Oh, he was doing very well; Mister Daguenet was settling down. Nana, who was excited by all these memories, was opening 
her mouth to ask him yet more questions, but she was too embarrassed to utter the name of Muffat. Then Francis, with a smile, mentioned it first. It was dreadful, the count had suffered so much after 
Madam had left. He looked like a tortured soul, you saw him everywhere Madam could possibly have been. Well, when Mister Mignon had met him, he took him to his own house. This piece of news 
made Nana laugh a lot, though with a forced sort of laugh. 

‘Oh, so he’s seeing Rose now,’ she said. ‘Do you know, Francis, | don’t give a fig! You can see what a hypocrite he is! They get into the habit and can’t do without it for a week! And he swore to me that 
he wouldn't ever have another woman after me!’ 

Deep down she was seething. 

‘She’s got my leftovers,’ she went on. ‘Well, Rose has landed herself with a real idiot this time! Oh, | know what she’s doing, she’s getting her own back because | took that brute of a Steiner off her. So 
clever of her to bring home a man that I’ve kicked out!’ 

‘Mister Mignon didn’t say that,’ said the coiffeur. ‘According to him, it’s Mister le Comte who kicked you out. Yes, and in a disgusting manner as well, with a kick up the backside.’ 

Nana went suddenly white. 

‘What?’ she yelled. ‘He kicked me out! Ha, that’s too funny for words! My dear man, I’m the one who threw him downstairs, that cuckold! For he is a cuckold. You must know that. His countess goes to 
bed with anybody she can, even with that rogue Fauchery. And there’s Mignon pimping for his tart of a wife that nobody wants because she’s too skinny! What a disgusting lot! What a disgusting lot!’ 
She was choking with rage. She drew breath. 

‘Oh, so that's what they are saying? Well, Francis, my friend, I’m going to find them. Shall we both go straight away? Yes, we'll see if they've got the nerve to talk about kicks up the backside. Kicks! | 
have never put up with that from a living soul. And nobody will ever beat me, you see, because if a man dared touch me, I'd scratch his eyes out.’ 

Yet she was calming down. After all, they could say what they liked, in her opinion they weren't worth the muck on her shoes. Concerning herself with people like that would have made her feel soiled. 
She had a conscience. And Francis, becoming familiar, seeing her unburdening herself in this way in her housewife’s dressing gown, allowed himself to offer her some advice as he left. She was wrong 
to sacrifice everything on a whim; acting on a whim spoiled one’s life. She heard him out, with bowed head, while he spoke to her with a worried expression on his face like a connoisseur who was 
pained to see a beautiful girl like her ruining herself in that way. 

‘That's my business,’ she said in the end. ‘But thanks all the same, my friend.’ 

She shook his hand which was always a bit greasy, despite his immaculate dress. Then she went down to buy her fish. During the day she pondered the story of the kick up the backside. She even 
talked it over with Fontan, she professed to be a powerful woman who would not put up with being pushed around like that. Fontan, being of a superior intelligence, declared that all high-class men 
were swine and were to be despised. From then on, Nana was full of real disdain. 

That very evening they went to the Bouffes* to see a little friend of Fontan’s in her debut performance in a role lasting all of ten lines. It was almost one o’clock when they got back on foot to the top of 
Montmartre. In the Rue de la Chaussée-d’Antin they had bought a cake, a moka, and ate it in bed because it wasn’t very warm but wasn’t worth lighting the fire. Sitting side by side with a blanket over 
them and the pillows piled up behind their backs, they were having supper and chatting about the actress. Nana thought she was plain-looking and lacked style. Fontan, turning over on to his front, 
passed the slices of cake placed on the edge of the bedside table in between the candle and the matches. But they ended up quarrelling. 

‘Oh, she’s a real fright!’ cried Nana. ‘She’s got gimlet eyes and dirty blonde hair.’ 

‘Be quiet!’ Fontan replied. ‘She has splendid hair and flashing eyes. You women are always doing down one another!’ 

He seemed vexed. 

‘Oh, for God’s sake, that'll do!’ he pronounced in the end in an angry voice. ‘You know very well | don’t like people annoying me. Let's go to sleep or we shall have a row.’ 

And he blew out the candle. But Nana was furious and wouldn't stop. She wouldn’t have people taking that tone with her. She was used to some respect. As he did not answer, she had to stop. But 
she couldn't sleep, she tossed and turned. 

‘For God's sake, will you stop wriggling around?’ he shouted, suddenly sitting up. 

‘It's not my fault if there are crumbs in the bed,’ she snapped back. 

It was true, there were crumbs. She felt them even under her bottom, she itched all over. One single crumb was sticking into her and making her scratch herself till she drew blood. When you eat cake, 
don’t you always shake the blanket anyway? White with rage, Fontan had lit the candle. They both got up. And barefoot, in their nightclothes, throwing back the covers, they brushed away the crumbs 
on the sheet with their hands. Fontan was shivering and climbed back into bed again, telling her to go to hell because she was saying he ought to wipe his feet properly. Finally she got back in herself. 
But she had hardly lain down when she started wriggling around again. There were still some crumbs. 

‘Damn, | knew it!’ she repeated. ‘You brought them in again on your feet. | can’t be doing with that, | tell you. | just can’t!’ 

And she made to climb over him to get out of bed. Then, fed up to the back teeth and wanting to sleep, Fontan gave her a good slap. The blow was such that straight away Nana found herself lying 
down again with her head on the pillow. She lay there dazed. 

‘Oh,’ she said with a big gasp, like a child. 

A moment later he threatened her with another slap, enquiring if she was going to move again. Then, having blown out the candle, he stretched out comfortably on his back and started snoring 
immediately. And with her face in the pillow, she sobbed in silence. It was so cowardly of him to exercise his strength in that way. But she had become really terrified of him, the comical face of Fontan 
had changed into something very scary. And her anger dissolved as if the slap had calmed her down. He had made her respect him and she squeezed up against the wall on her side of the bed in 
order to leave him enough room. In the end she even managed to fall asleep, her cheeks burning and eyes brimming but in such a pleasurable state of exhausted surrender that she couldn't feel the 
crumbs any more. In the morning when she woke, she held Fontan in her naked arms very tight against her breasts. And he wouldn't do that again, would he? Never, never? She loved him too much. 
Though it was even nice being slapped, as long as it was by him. 

Then a new life began. Fontan slapped her whenever he felt like it. She grew used to it and took it in her stride. From time to time she shouted and threatened him, but then he would pin her against 
the wall and talk of strangling her that made her submissive. More often than not, she would collapse on to a chair and sob for five minutes. Then she would forget, singing and laughing and rushing 
round the apartment with her skirts flying. The worst thing was that now Fontan would vanish for the whole day and never return before midnight. He went to the cafés where he met his cronies. Nana 
put up with it all, tremblingly, lovingly, with the one fear of not seeing him come back any more if she reproached him for anything. But some days when she had neither Madam Maloir, nor her aunt 
and Louiset, she was bored to death. So one Sunday, as she was at the La Rochefoucauld market in the process of bargaining over some pigeons, she was delighted to bump into Satin who was 
buying a bunch of radishes. Since that evening when the Prince had drunk Fontan’s champagne, they had lost touch with one another. 

‘Heavens, it’s you! Do you live round here then?’ said Satin, astonished to see her in slippers in the street at that time of day. Oh, my dear girl, so you’ve gone down in the world!’ 

Nana shut her up with a frown because other women were there in their dressing gowns with nothing on underneath, their hair loose and white with bits of fluff. In the morning, as soon as the man from 
the previous night had left the house, all the local women came there to do their shopping, eyes heavy with sleep, trailing around in a bad temper and tired after a night of being pestered. They came 
from every direction, every street which led to the market, some very pale, still young and attractive in their casual clothes, others old and blowsy and exposing their flabby flesh, not caring if they were 
seen like that outside their working hours. On the pavements passers-by turned to look at them, but not one of the women deigned to smile, as they went about their business with the disdainful air of 
housewives for whom men no longer existed. At that precise moment as Satin was paying for her bunch of radishes, a young man, somebody late to work, threw her an ‘Evening, darling’ as he passed. 
Straight away she drew herself up like an offended queen, saying: 

‘Whatever's the matter with that bastard?’ 

Then she thought she recognized him. Three days before, near midnight, going up the boulevard again on her own, she had talked to him for nearly half an hour at the end of the Rue La Bruyére, trying 
to persuade him. But that only served to increase her disgust. 

‘They are such swine to shout out things like that in the middle of the day,’ she went on, ‘when all you are doing is going about your own business. You want people to have some respect for you.’ 
Nana had ended up buying the pigeons, though she was not sure how fresh they were. Then Satin wanted to show her where she lived, nearby, in the Rue La Rochefoucauld. And as soon as they 
were on their own, Nana told her about her passion for Fontan. Once arrived at her own door, Satin stood outside with her bunch of radishes under her arm, excited by a final detail in Nana’s story, 
who was telling lies herself, swearing that she had kicked Comte Muffat hard up his backside. 

‘Marvellous! Kicked him!’ Satin exclaimed. ‘And | bet he didn’t say anything? Coward! | wish I'd been there to see his face! You are right, my dear. And damn the money! When I've fallen for somebody, 
| am head over heels! Come and see me, will you? Promise? The left-hand door. Knock three times, because there are always undesirables hanging about.’ 

From then on, when Nana was very bored she went over to see Satin. She was always sure of finding her, since she never went out before six. Satin lived in two rooms which had been furnished for 
her by a pharmacist to protect her from the police. But in less than thirteen months she had broken the furniture, damaged the seats, soiled the curtains in such a frenzy of filth and untidiness that the 
lodging looked as if it was inhabited by a pack of crazy cats. On the mornings when, disgusted at herself, she took it into her head to clean the place, the bars on the chairs and bits of curtains came 
loose in her hands from her struggles to get rid of the filth. On those days it was dirtier than ever and you couldn't get in because of things fallen down and blocking the doorways. So in the end she 
gave up trying to keep house. In the lamplight the wardrobe with the mirror, the clock, and what remained of the curtains still kept up appearances for her clients. In any case the landlord had been 


threatening her with eviction for the last six months, so why should she bother keeping the place in good order? Not for that swine anyway! And when she got up in a feisty mood, she would shout ‘Gee 
up, you old nag!’ and give the sides of the wardrobe and the chest of drawers a hefty kick that made them crack. 

Almost always, Nana found her in bed. Even on those days when Satin went down for her shopping, she was so tired when she went up to her rooms again that she threw herself down on the bed and 
fell asleep. In the daytime she sat around, half asleep on the chairs, and only recovered towards evening when the gas was lit. And Nana felt very comfortable in her rooms, sitting doing nothing, in the 
middle of the unmade bed, basins lying around the floor, dirty petticoats from the night before that left mud on the armchairs. They chattered nineteen to the dozen, exchanging confidences, while Satin 
sprawled on the bed with her feet up higher than her head, listening and smoking cigarettes. Sometimes in the afternoons when they were depressed, they ordered an absinthe to drown their sorrows, 
as they said. Without going downstairs or even putting on an underskirt, Satin would go and lean over the banisters and shout an order to the concierge’s little daughter, a child of ten, who, bringing up 
glasses of absinthe, would shoot furtive looks at the woman’s bare legs. All conversation ended up with talk about how disgusting men were. Nana went on and on about Fontan. She could not say a 
dozen words without coming back to her litany of what he had said or done. But Satin, like the kind soul she was, listened attentively to these never-ending tales of waiting for him at the window, quarrels 
about a burnt stew, the making-up in bed after hours of sulking in silence. In her need to talk, Nana had ended up telling her about all the slaps she got; the week before he had given her a black eye; 
the day before, when he had lost his slippers, he had flung her against the bedside table; and the other girl wasn’t at all surprised, blowing out her smoke, only desisting to observe that she always 
ducked out of the way that sent the man who hit her flying. They would settle down happily, the two of them, to recount their tales of blows, their heads full of the same stupid facts repeated ad infinitum, 
as they gave themselves up to the warm, comforting feeling of talking about their outrageous treatment. It was the pleasure of reliving Fontan’s brutality, of talking about him in every detail even down 
to the way he took off his boots that brought Nana back every day, and all the more so when Satin consoled her with citing even worse examples: her pastry-cook had left her for dead on the floor, but 
she loved him just the same. Then some days Nana would be crying, declaring that she could not go on like that. Satin would go back home with her and stay for an hour outside in the street to make 
sure Fontan wasn’t murdering her. And the next day the two women enjoyed the scene of reconciliation the whole afternoon, yet preferring, without actually admitting, the days when there were 
thrashings to talk about, because they found it more exciting. 

They became inseparable. But Satin never went to Nana’s place, Fontan declaring that he didn’t want a whore in his house. They went out together and it was thus that Satin introduced her friend to a 
woman, Madam Robert, who interested Nana and inspired in her a certain deference since she had refused to come to her dinner party. Madam Robert lived in the Rue Mosnier, a quiet new street in 
the Quartier de l'Europe,” with no shops, and where the big houses with tiny apartments were occupied by ladies. It was five o'clock. Along the deserted pavements outside, in the peaceful aristocratic 
atmosphere of the tall white houses, bankers’ and merchants’ barouches were drawn up, and men walked rapidly in, raising their eyes to the windows where women seemed to be waiting in their 
peignoirs. At first Nana did not want to go up, saying primly that she didn’t know the lady. But Satin was adamant; you could always bring along a friend. She only wanted to pay a courtesy call. Madam 
Robert, whom she had bumped into the day before in a restaurant, had been very friendly, making her promise faithfully to come and see her. And in the end Nana had agreed. Upstairs, a little maid, 
half asleep, told them that Madam wasn’t back. But she was happy to show them into the drawing room, and left them there. 

‘Heavens, how elegant!’ murmured Satin. 

The apartment was plainly hung with a dark material in the bourgeois manner, suggesting the conservative taste of a Parisian shopkeeper who has retired after making his fortune. Nana, impressed, 
tried to crack jokes, but Satin got cross, answering for Madam Robert's irreproachable morals. You always saw her in the company of one or other elderly, important man who would politely give her 
his arm. She was currently seeing a former chocolate manufacturer, a serious-minded person. When he arrived, charmed by the aristocratic atmosphere of the house, he always had himself announced 
and called her his little girl. 

‘Oh look, this is her!’ Satin said, pointing to a photograph stuck in front of the clock. 

Nana looked for a moment at the portrait. It showed a woman with very dark hair and a long face, pursed lips, and a discreet smile. You would have said she was quite the society lady, but rather more 
reserved. 

‘That's funny,’ she muttered finally. ‘I have definitely seen that face somewhere. Where? | don’t know. But I’m sure it wasn’t somewhere respectable. No, it definitely wasn’t somewhere respectable.’ 
And she added, turning to her friend: 

‘So she made you promise to come and see her. What does she want you for?’ 

‘What does she want me for? Heavens, to have a chat | suppose. To see me for a minute or two. She’s only being polite.’ 

Nana stared at Satin, then clicked her tongue. Well, it was of no concern of hers. But as this lady was keeping them waiting, she declared she wouldn't stay any longer, and they left together. 

The next day Fontan told Nana that he would not be back for dinner, so she went over early to fetch Satin and take her out for a meal. It was a big decision as to which restaurant. Satin suggested a 
few brasseries which weren't to Nana’s taste at all. Finally she persuaded her to eat at Laure’s place in the Rue des Martyrs, where dinner cost three francs. 

Bored with waiting for it to be time and not knowing what to do out in the street, they went up to Laure’s twenty minutes early. The three dining rooms were still empty. They sat down at a table in the 
very same room as Laure Piédefer who was enthroned on the high bench behind the bar. This Laure was about fifty years old, her floppy figure squeezed into belts and corsets. Women arrived one 
after the other, lifted themselves up and, leaning over the crockery on the counter, kissed Laure on the mouth with affectionate familiarity, while this damp-eyed monster of a woman did her best to 
share her favours so as not to make anyone jealous. The waitress who was serving these ladies, on the other hand, was tall, thin and haggard, with blackened eyelids and dark flashing eyes. The three 
dining rooms filled up rapidly. Scores of customers were scattered around the tables, most of them nearing forty, enormous, fleshy, dissolute creatures with soft puffy lips. But in the midst of these 
bulging breasts and stomachs, some slim, pretty girls could be seen, still innocent-looking beneath their bold exterior, novices snapped up on some dance hall and brought to Laure’s by a woman client, 
where the numerous corpulent women, excited by this whiff of youthful flesh, were elbowing their way through and paying court to them like old men, offering sweet treats. As for the males, there were 
very few, ten or fifteen at the most, all rather meek-looking among the invading deluge of skirts, apart from four big men, very much at ease, who were making fun of the women, having come expressly 
for that purpose. 

‘The food looks very good, doesn't it?’ Satin said. 

Nana nodded, satisfied. It was the sort of good old-fashioned dinner you find in a hotel in the provinces: vol-au-vents with mushroom sauce, chicken with rice, haricot beans in gravy, caramel cream. 
The ladies especially delved into the chicken and rice, bursting out of their corsages, wiping their lips slowly. At first Nana had been afraid she would meet old friends who might ask her silly questions, 
but she relaxed when she couldn't see anyone she knew in this very mixed company, where faded dresses and pitiful hats could be seen side by side with luxurious outfits in this sisterhood of shared 
perversions. For one moment a young man with short curly hair and an insolent face caught her eye as he kept a whole table of grossly fat girls breathless and hanging on his every word. But when 
the young man laughed, his bosom swelled. 

‘Good heavens, a woman!’ Nana gave a little cry. 

Satin, who was stuffing her mouth with chicken, looked up to mutter: 

‘Oh yes, | know her... Trés chic! They all fight over her.’ 

Nana made a face. She could not yet make head or tail of all this. However, she said in a reasonable voice that there was no accounting for taste and you could never tell what you might like one day. 
So she got on with her caramel cream philosophically, well aware that Satin was creating a stir on the tables round about with her big blue virginal eyes. One woman in particular, a big blonde sitting 
close to her, was very friendly. She was getting bolder and so insistent that Nana was on the point of saying something. 

But, at that moment, to her great surprise a woman came in whom she recognized. It was Madam Robert, looking like a sweet little brown mouse. She nodded familiarly to the tall thin blonde and then 
went to lean on Laure’s bar. They kissed, at great length. Nana found this kiss very bizarre on the part of such a distinguished woman, all the more so since Madam Robert did not look in the least 
modest now; quite the opposite in fact, as she glanced around the room, chatting in a low voice. Laure had just sat down again, bulked once more now with all the majesty of an ancient idol of vice, her 
face worn and polished by the kisses of her loyal followers. And above the loaded plates, she reigned over her fat, bloated clientele, monstrous compared with the very biggest of them, enthroned in 
her fortune, enjoying the rewards of forty years running her restaurant. 

Madam Robert had seen Satin. She left Laure, hastened over to her, and was the epitome of charm, saying how sorry she was not to have been at home the day before. And as Satin, won over, 
insisted on moving up to make room for her, she swore she had already dined. She had just come up now to see who was here. As she spoke, standing behind her new friend, she leaned on her 
shoulders, smiling and seductive, repeating: 

‘Let's see, when shall | see you? Are you free...’ 

Unfortunately Nana could hear no more. This exchange got on her nerves, she was dying to tell this so-called respectable woman a few home truths. But the sight of a gaggle of women arriving stopped 
her in her tracks, chic, dressed to the nines, wearing diamonds. They had come in a group to Laure’s, whom they all treated as an old friend, seized by a perverse desire to dine there for three francs 
a head while simultaneously displaying a hundred thousand francs’ worth of jewellery on their persons, much to the envy and surprise of the poor street girls. When they had come in, with loud, ringing 
laughter, bringing with them a ray of sunshine from outdoors, Nana had turned her head, very cross to see Lucy Stewart and Maria Blond among their number. For almost five minutes, the whole time 
these women were chatting to Laure before going into the adjacent dining room, she kept her head down, pretending to be very busy rolling breadcrumbs on the tablecloth. When she finally looked up, 
she was astounded: the chair next to her was empty. Satin had vanished. 

‘Where has she gone then?’ she said aloud. 

The big blonde woman who had been showering Satin with attentions, gave an aggrieved laugh. And when Nana, irritated by this laugh, looked at her threateningly, she answered in a soft drawl: 
‘Well, / didn’t take her, it was that other woman.’ 

Then Nana, realising they would make fun of her, said nothing more. She even sat there a while longer, not wanting to let it be seen how angry she was. At the back of the other dining room, she could 
hear Lucy Stewart entertaining an entire table of young girls, who had come down from the dance halls in Montmartre and La Chapelle.* It was very hot, the waitress was bearing off piles of dirty plates, 
with their powerful smell of chicken in rice, while the four men were now at half a dozen tables, pouring out fine wine to the women there in the hope of getting them drunk and hearing some lurid details. 
Now what infuriated Nana was that she was paying for Satin’s dinner. The wretched girl enjoyed herself at your expense and then went off with the first bitch that came along and without a word of 
thanks! Of course it was only three francs but all the same it was too bad of her, and the way she did it was disgusting. Nevertheless Nana paid up, throwing six francs down in front of Laure, who, in 
her eyes, was not fit to lick her boots. 

n the Rue des Martyrs Nana could feel her resentment growing. She was certainly not going to run after Satin and poke her nose into her dirty business! But her evening was spoilt and she went back 
up to Montmartre, feeling most of all angry at Madam Robert. That woman, for God’s sake, she had a bloody cheek, lording it like that. Yes, lording it, she might be, but on the dunghill! Now she was 
certain she had met her in Le Papillon, a seedy place in the Rue des Poissonniers where men picked her up for thirty sous. And she got her claws into top civil servants, if you please, with her self- 
effacing airs, and she refused dinners which she had the honour of being invited to, making out she was a respectable woman, for heaven’s sake! Respectable woman, my foot! It was always prudes 
ike her who did it time and time again in sordid little back rooms without anyone knowing. 

Meanwhile Nana, mulling all this over, had arrived home in the Rue Véron. She was rather alarmed to see the light on. Fontan, who had also been dumped by the friend who had paid for his dinner, 
was coming home in a bad mood. He listened unsympathetically to her explanations; she was afraid he would hit her, frightened to see him there when she wasn’t expecting him until one in the morning. 
She told a lie, she admitted she had spent six francs, but that she had been with Madam Maloir. Then with composure he passed over a letter addressed to her that, without any qualms, he had opened. 
t was a letter from Georges, still locked up at Les Fondettes, taking some comfort every week from writing passionate letters to her. Nana adored receiving letters, especially those containing high- 
flown phrases swearing eternal love. Fontan knew Georges’s style and admired it. But that evening she was so worried about him making a scene that she affected indifference. She skimmed through 
the letter, looking sullen, and put it to one side. Fontan had started drumming on the window, fed up with having to go to bed so early, not knowing how to spend the evening. Suddenly he turned round. 
‘Supposing we answer that kid straight away,’ he suggested. 

He was normally the one who wrote an answer. He put a great deal of effort into his style. Then he was delighted when Nana, enthusiastic when he read out his letter, would kiss him, crying that only 
he could invent things like that. It ended up exciting them both in their mutual adoration. 

‘If you like,’ she agreed. ‘I'll make some tea, and then we'll go to bed.’ 

Fontan settled down at the table, and making a great fuss got out his quill, ink, and paper. He bent his elbow and stuck out his chin. 

‘Dear Heart,’ he began, aloud. 

And for more than an hour he applied himself, hesitating occasionally over a word, head in hands, refining his language, chuckling to himself when he had hit upon a particularly affectionate turn of 
phrase. Nana had already got through two cups of tea without speaking. Finally he read the letter as if reading a script in the theatre in a flat voice, indicating some gestures. In five pages he talked 


about the ‘delightful hours spent at La Mignotte, those hours whose memories linger like subtle perfumes’; he swore ‘to be eternally faithful to this springtime of love’ and ended by declaring that his 
only wish was to ‘renew this happiness, if happiness can be renewed’. 

‘I'm saying all of this because I’m being polite, you realise,’ he explained. ‘It’s all a joke, isn’t it? But | think I've got it just about right, don’t you?’ 

He was crowing with delight. But Nana, unsure of how to react, and still on her guard, made the mistake of not throwing her arms around his neck and exclaiming aloud. She thought the letter was 
good, but no more than that. Then he got very cross. If she didn’t like his letter, she could write another. And instead of kissing, as they usually did, and saying affectionate things to one another, they 
remained apart, one on each side of the table. But she had poured him a cup of tea. 

‘Ugh, this is disgusting!’ he cried wetting his lips. ‘Did you put salt in it or something!’ 

Tactlessly, Nana simply shrugged. He was furious. 

‘Ah, things aren’t going well tonight.’ 

And then the row started. It was only ten by the clock, it was a way of killing time. He whipped up his anger, he threw all sorts of accusations at Nana, cursing and swearing at her relentlessly without 
allowing her to answer back. She was dirty and stupid, she had slept around all over the place. Then he got worked up about the issue of money. Did he spend six francs when he went out to eat? He 
was taken out to dinner, and failing that, he would have made do with stew at home. And she had spent it on that old pimp Maloir, into the bargain, an old nag he would kick out of his house the very 
next day! Oho! They wouldn't get very far if they both threw away six francs every day! 

‘|need to see your accounts anyway!’ he shouted. ‘Come on now, give me some money. How much do we have?’ 

All his base avaricious instincts came to the fore. Nana, cowed, scared, hastened to take the remaining money out of the desk and lay it in front of him. Until then the key had been kept in the common 
chest and they took what they wanted out of it. 

‘What!’ he said after counting. ‘There are scarcely seven thousand francs left out of seventeen, and we've only been together for three months. | don’t believe it!’ 

He rushed forward, gave the desk a shake and brought the drawer over so that he could go through the contents under the light. But there were indeed only six thousand eight hundred and odd francs. 
The storm broke. 

‘Ten thousand in three months!’ he bellowed. ‘For God’s sake! What have you done with them? Eh? Answer me! Is it all going to that old bag of an aunt of yours? Or are you paying for men? Is that it? 
Well, what do you say?’ 

‘Oh, if you are going to get mad at me!’ said Nana. ‘It’s very easy to see where it’s gone. You're not counting what we spent on the furniture; and besides | needed underclothes. It goes quickly when 
you first move in.’ 

But although he demanded explanations, he didn’t listen to her. 

‘Well, it’s going far too quickly,’ he went on, more calmly. ‘And, my dear, I've had enough of sharing the housekeeping. As you know, that seven thousand belongs to me. Well, | have it and so | shall 
keep it. Damn it, if you are going to throw money away, | don’t want to be in the poorhouse. Each to their own.’ 

And with a lordly gesture he put the money in his pocket. He went on in a more kindly tone of voice: 

‘I'm not so stupid, you know, as to provide for aunts and kids who don’t belong to me... You choose to spend your money how you like, that’s your business; but mine is sacred! When you cook a leg 
of lamb, I'll pay you half. In the evenings we'll settle up, and call it quits!’ 

Nana was disgusted by this nastiness. She couldn't help shouting: 

‘You got through all my ten thousand! You're a filthy swine!’ 

But he did not wait to argue any more. He leaned over the table and slapped her face as hard as he could, saying: 

‘Just say that again!’ 

She repeated it in spite of the slap and he fell on her, hitting and kicking her. Soon she had been brought to such a state that she ended up as usual, getting undressed and going to bed in tears. He 
was breathing fast. He was getting into bed too, when he caught sight of the letter he had written to Georges on the table. He folded it carefully and turned to the bed, saying in a threatening tone: 

‘It's a good letter. I'll put it in the post myself because | don’t like folk you can’t trust. And don’t keep moaning, you're getting on my nerves.’ 

Nana, crying and sighing simultaneously, held her breath. When he was in bed, she choked and threw herself on to his chest, sobbing. Their set-tos always ended like that. She was terrified of losing 
him, like a coward, she needed to know he belonged to her in spite of everything. Twice he repulsed her with a majestic gesture. But the warm arms of this woman with her big wet eyes like a faithful 
dog’s made him desire her. And he accepted her caresses with a lordly grace, though not stooping to make any advances himself. He allowed himself to be kissed and to renew his strength like a man 
whose forgiveness is worth the winning. Afterwards, a worrying thought crossed his mind: he was afraid Nana was play-acting in order to get the key to the cash box. The candle had already been put 
out when he felt he must repeat what he had said. 

‘You know this is a serious matter, my girl. I’m keeping the money.’ 

As she was falling asleep with her arms around his neck, Nana’s reply was magnificent: 

‘Yes, don’t worry. I'll work.’ 

But from that evening on, life together became more and more difficult. From one week's end to the next, there was the noise of him hitting her, regulating their lives like a clock. By dint of being beaten, 
Nana’s body took on the smoothness of fine linen; her skin grew more delicate, like peaches and cream, so soft to touch, and so pleasing to look at, she was even more beautiful. Prulliere was mad to 
get her to bed, coming when Fontan wasn't at home, pushing her into corners to kiss her. But she fended him off immediately, indignant and blushing with shame. She thought it disgusting that he 
would deceive a friend like that. Then Prulliére laughed in a vexed fashion. She was being stupid, for God’s sake! How could she grow attached to an ape like Fontan? For when all was said and done, 
Fontan looked just like an ape with his big nose twitching away. What an ugly mug! And a man who beat her, into the bargain! 

‘Possibly, but | love him the way he is,’ she replied one day in the calm tone of a woman admitting her dreadful taste. 

Bosc was content to invite himself to dinner there as often as possible. Behind Prulliére’s back, he shrugged as if to say: a pretty boy, but rather superficial... Bosc had been present several times at 
these domestic scenes. At dessert when Fontan slapped Nana, he carried on munching gravely, finding it all quite normal. To pay for his dinner, he always went into ecstasies over how happy they 
were. He claimed to be a philosopher, to have given up everything, fame included. Prulliére and Fontan, leaning back on their chairs, sometimes forgot they were at the table after it had been cleared, 
and boasted to each other until two in the moming about their successes, gesticulating and projecting their voices, as if onstage. Bosc, absorbed, was finishing the bottle of cognac on the quiet, and 
only uttering small disapproving sounds from time to time. What remained of Talma* now? Nothing, so why didn’t the wretched people leave him alone, for God’s sake. 

One evening he found Nana in tears. She took off her bodice to show him her back and her arms covered in bruises. He looked at her skin, without being tempted to take advantage of the situation, as 
that fool of a Prulliére would have done. Then, sententiously he proclaimed: 

‘Wherever there are women, my dear girl, there are beatings. | think it was Napoleon who said that. Wash yourself with salt water. Salt water is excellent for bruising. Go on with you, you will have 
plenty more, so don’t complain, as long as nothing's broken. | am going to stay to dinner, if that’s all right, | saw a leg of lamb in the kitchen...’ 

But Madam Lerat did not share this view of life. Every time Nana showed her a new bruise on her white skin, she shrieked. He was killing her niece, it couldn't go on like this. Fontan had actually kicked 
Madam Lerat out, saying that he did not want her to come to his house, so from that day on when she was there and he was about to arrive, she had to leave through the kitchen door that she found 
dreadfully humiliating. She ranted on and on about this vulgar person. She blamed him most of all for his rudeness, putting on her prim and proper face to indicate that no one could say she herself had 
not been well brought up. 

‘Oh, you can see it straight away,’ she said to Nana. ‘He hasn't got the least idea about manners. His mother must have been a common person. Don’t say she wasn’t, you can always tell! I’m not 
saying it because of how he treats me, though somebody my age has the right to a bit of respect. But you, how on earth do you put up with his bad manners? For, though | say it myself, | always taught 
you to behave and gave you the best advice. That's true, isn’t it? We were all well brought up in our family.’ 

Nana did not argue with her, but hung her head as she listened. 

‘And besides,’ went on her aunt, ‘you only knew high-class people. In fact Zoé and | were just talking about that yesterday. She doesn’t understand it either. She said, “How could Madam, who had 
such a perfect gentleman as Mister le Comte eating out of her hand”— for, between ourselves, it seems you drove him half crazy—“how can Madam allow herself to be knocked around now by this 
buffoon?” | added that you might put up with a beating or two but if | were in your place, | could never permit the lack of respect. There’s nothing in the least nice about him. | wouldn’t have him in the 
house. And you are ruining yourself because of a type like that! Yes, ruining yourself, darling, you are wearing yourself out, when there are so many, and richer, men, not to mention government 
ministers... Well, enough said. I’m not the one who ought to be telling you things like that, but as soon as the swine starts anything, I'd face up to him and say: “Mister, what do you take me for?” You 
know, in your haughtiest voice, that would show him!’ 

Then Nana burst into tears, stammering: 

‘But Aunty, | love him!’ 

The truth was that Madam Lerat felt rather worried when she saw her niece finding it increasingly difficult to hand over the twenty sous, as she did from time to time, to pay for little Louis's keep. Of 
course she would not let her down, she would still look after the child and wait until the situation improved. But the idea that Fontan was the reason she, the boy, and his mother were not rolling in 
money, infuriated her to such an extent that she wanted no talk of love. So she brought the conversation to a close with these stern words: 

‘Listen, one day when you are skint and he’s half murdered you, you'll come knocking on my door and I'll let you in.’ 

Soon money became Nana’s chief worry. Fontan had hidden the seven thousand francs. Probably they were in a safe place but she would never have dared ask him, for she shrank from confrontation 
with this ‘bad lot’ as Madam Lerat called him. She was terrified he might think she was staying with him just for his money. He had promised faithfully that he would provide for the housekeeping and 
for the first few days he gave her three francs every morning. But because he was paying, he demanded a great deal in return. He expected the three francs to cover everything, butter, meat, vegetables. 
And if she dared say anything, if she implied you couldn’t buy the whole of Les Halles* for three francs, he got angry, he called her a good-for-nothing, a wastrel, a useless fool who was being ripped 
off by the stallholders, and he was always quick to threaten her with going elsewhere for his board and keep. Then after a month, some mornings he forgot to put the three francs on the chest of 
drawers. She timidly tried to remind him in a roundabout fashion. But there were such quarrels and he made her life such a misery on the slightest pretext that she chose not to rely on him any longer. 
Quite the opposite: when he had not left the three twenty-sou coins and realised she provided something to eat just the same, he was as happy as a sandboy, kissing Nana and flirting and waltzing 
round the room with a chair. And she was so happy that she came to wish for there not to be anything to find on the chest of drawers in spite of the trouble she had in making ends meet. One day she 
even gave him back his three francs, making up a story about having some money left over from the day before. As he had not given her any the day before, he hesitated for a second, fearing she 
might be trying to teach him a lesson. But she looked at him so lovingly and kissed him in such an absolute surrender of her body and soul that he put the coins in his pocket with the small convulsive 
shiver of a miser who is getting back money he was afraid he had lost. From that day forward he did not worry, never asking her where the money was coming from, looking black when there were only 
potatoes, grinning delightedly when it was turkey or leg of lamb. Nevertheless he had no qualms about aiming a few slaps at Nana to keep his hand in, even when he was in a good mood. 

Nana had then found the means to provide for everything. Some days the house was stuffed with food. Twice a week Bosc came and had indigestion. One evening as Madam Lerat was leaving, ina 
bad temper at the sight of a copious dinner cooking that she wouldn't be eating, she could not stop herself asking straight out who was paying for it. Taken by surprise Nana looked shamefaced and 
started to cry. 

‘Well, that’s a fine state of affairs,’ said her aunt who had twigged what was going on. 

Nana had resigned herself to it, to have some peace at home. And besides it was La Tricon’s fault, she had met her in the Rue Laval one day when Fontan had gone off furious because of some cod 
he had been served. So she had said yes to La Tricon who in fact was not doing too well herself. As Fontan never got back before six, she had her afternoon to do as she liked and brought back forty 
francs, sixty, sometimes more. If she'd been able to keep her old status she would have earned ten or fifteen louis but she was nonetheless quite content to have enough to put bread on the table. In 
the evening she forgot all her troubles when Bosc was bursting with food and Fontan, with his elbows on the table, allowed her to plant kisses on his eyelids with the superior air of a man who is loved 
for himself alone. 

So Nana, still besotted with her darling boy, her sweet lamb, with a passion that was even more blind now that she was having to pay, fell back into the gutter, where she had begun. She put herself 
around, hoping for a hundred sous as in the old days when she was just a little streetwalker. One Sunday at La Rochefoucauld market she made peace with Satin after having flung herself at her, and 
in a loud voice reproached her for her association with Madam Robert. But Satin was content to answer that if you didn’t like something, that was no reason to want to stop other people from doing it. 
And Nana, naturally broad-minded, accepted the philosophy that one never knows where one will end up, and forgave her. What's more, her curiosity was pricked and she questioned her about the 


seamy places, astonished she could still learn more at her age, after all that she knew about it. And she laughed, exclaimed, finding it funny, though she was rather put off, for deep down she was 
conventional in her attitude to anything she was unaccustomed to in her own life. So she returned to Laure’s place, eating there when Fontan dined in town. She enjoyed the stories, love affairs, and 
jealous intrigues that interested the customers, who never stopped talking for one moment to put down their forks. However, she wasn’t one of them, as she said. Big-bosomed Laure with her affectionate 
motherliness often invited her to spend a few days in her villa in Asniéres,* a country house where there were rooms for seven ladies. She refused, she was scared. But Satin swore that she would be 
all right, that there were gentlemen from Paris as well who would push you on the swing or play tonneau* with you, so she promised to go later on when she could get away. 

At that time she was very distressed and not inclined to fun and games. She had run out of money. When La Tricon did not need her—and that happened all too frequently—she did not know what to 
do with herself. At those times she went out with Satin on wild jaunts to the sleazy places along the muddy back streets under the flickering gaslights. She went back to the squalid taverns on the 
outskirts of Paris where she had first hit the dance floors as a young girl; she revisited the dark places of the outer boulevards, out by the old gates of the city where, when she was fifteen, men would 
kiss her while her father was hunting all over for her to tan her backside. They both dashed around, visiting all the dances and cafés of the quartier, climbing up stairs wet with spittle and spilt beer; or 
else they strolled along, going back up the street, and stationed themselves against the portes-cochéres. Satin, who had begun her trade in the Quartier Latin, took Nana to Bullier’s* and to the 
brasseries of the Boulevard Saint-Michel. But the holidays were about to start and they saw little chance of making any money so they always went back to the Grands Boulevards. They'd still be likely 
to have more luck there. So from the heights of Montmartre to the plateau of the Observatoire, they worked the whole city. Rainy evenings when their little boots fell apart, hot evenings when their 
bodices stuck to their skin, long shifts, endless traipsing up and down, rough handling and disputes, the last brutalities from a client taken off into some squalid lodging house and swearing as he came 
down the greasy stairs. 

The summer was coming to an end, a stormy summer with sweltering nights. They went off together after dinner towards nine. On the pavements of the Rue Notre-Dame-de-Lorette two lines of women 
hurried busily past the shopfronts, never giving them a glance, their petticoats hitched up and their eyes on the ground. This was the hungry descent from the Quartier Bréda when the first gas lamps 
were lit. Nana and Satin went along by the church, always taking the Rue Le Peletier. Then, a hundred metres from the Café Riche, as they were reaching their field of operations, they let go the hem 
of their dresses which had been carefully lifted until that moment; and from then on, risking the dust sweeping along the pavements and wiggling their hips, they minced along the street, slowing down 
only when they crossed the harsh light beaming out from some big café. Strutting along, laughing loudly as they looked back at the men turning their heads, they were in their element. In the dark, their 
whitened faces with rouged lips and kohl-black eyelids had the troubling charm of a cheap Eastern bazaar that had spilled out into the open street. Until eleven, amongst the jostling crowds, they were 
in a jolly mood, calling out the occasional ‘Stupid oafl’ after some clumsy man who had stepped on a skirt and torn the hem. They exchanged familiar greetings with the waiters and stopped for a chat 
by a table, accepting drinks which they sipped slowly, relieved to sit down and wait for people to come out of the theatre. But as the night went on, if they had not made one or two trips to the Rue La 
Rochefoucauld, they started flaunting themselves shamelessly as the pursuit grew ever more desperate. Under the trees, along the dusty boulevards that were now emptying, fierce bargaining with 
much swearing and violence was taking place, while respectable families, father, mother and daughters, used to seeing such encounters, were going quietly and calmly on their way. Then after working 
the Opéra to the Gymnase* a dozen times, and when finally the men had lost interest and were walking quickly off into the oncoming night, Nana and Satin kept to the pavements on the Rue du Suburb- 
Montmartre.* There, until two in the morning, restaurants, brasseries and delicatessens blazed with light, a whole gaggle of women gathered at the doors of the cafés. They were the last lively places 
lit up in Paris at night, the last chance to strike a nocturnal bargain, quite blatantly, among the groups of people spreading out from one end of the street to the other, as though they were in the open 
corridor of a brothel. But on the evenings when they returned home with nothing to show for it, they quarrelled. Rue Notre-Dame-de-Lorette stretched out before them black and deserted, shadowy 
women were still lingering; it was late going-home time in the quartier, poor girls, frustrated at not finding a single client all night, were still soliciting some wayward drunk or other as they kept him talking 
on the corner of the Rue Bréda or the Rue Fontaine. 

They did, however, have some lucky breaks; twenty-franc coins collected from gentlemen who hid their decorations in their pockets as they went upstairs. Satin especially had a nose for them. On 
humid nights when Paris gave off a stale odour of unclean bedrooms, she knew that this soft weather, the disreputable places with their fetid atmosphere, drove men mad. And she watched out for the 
best-dressed of them, she could see it in their pale eyes. It was as if a madness of the flesh was passing through the city. Of course, she was a little afraid, for the most respectable-looking were the 
most depraved. The whole veneer cracked, the beast appeared, very demanding in his monstrous predilections, refined in his perversions. So Satin, little tart that she was, felt no respect; she was 
angered by the snobbish men in their carriages, asserting that their coachmen were nicer because they respected women and did not half kill them with their impossible desires. That high-class people 
could fall head first into the cesspit of vice like that was still a surprise to Nana who held on to prejudices about which Satin was busy disabusing her. So, she’d say, when she was having a serious 
chat, was there no morality any more? High or low class, was everyone then leading a life of debauchery? Well, so Paris from nine at night to three in the morning was a den of vice! And she chuckled, 
saying loudly that if you were a fly on the wall of all the bedrooms you would see some funny things going on, the lower classes copulating for all they were worth, and here and there quite a lot of 
notable people, more corrupt than the rest, with their noses in the muck. Her education was complete. 

One evening as she went to pick up Satin, she recognized the Marquis de Chouard tottering downstairs, hanging on to the banisters, white-faced. He pretended to blow his nose. Then when she got 
upstairs she found Satin’s room in a terrible state; she had not cleaned the place for a week, the bed was filthy and there were pots lying around. She was surprised that she knew the marquis. Oh yes, 
she certainly did! He had been a real pain when she and her pastry-cook boyfriend were together! Now he came back occasionally. But he was getting on her nerves, he snuffled around in all the dirty 
corners and even sniffed her slippers. 

‘Yes, darling, my slippers... filthy old man! He asks me to do all sorts...’ 

What worried Nana above all was the seriousness of this sordid debauchery. She remembered how when she was a rising star, she gladly took part in such activities, whereas now she saw around her 
girls who were getting more worn out every day. Besides, Satin put the fear of God in her about the police. She was full of stories about them. She used to sleep with someone from the vice squad just 
to have a bit of peace and quiet. He had twice intervened to let her off being registered.* And nowadays she was afraid of being arrested again as it was obvious she was a prostitute. Nana should 
listen to her advice. In order to get their bonuses, the police arrested as many women as possible. They detained everybody, they shut your mouth by hitting you if you screamed, they knew they'd be 
supported and rewarded even when they had arrested a respectable girl among the crowd of others. In the summer, twelve or fifteen of them made raids on the boulevard, rounding up as many as 
thirty women in one night by closing off part of the pavement. But Satin knew the places the police operated in, so as soon as she caught sight of them she would escape through the frightened women 
fleeing in all directions through the crowds. They were scared of the law, so terrified of the police headquarters that some of them remained rooted to the spot at the doors of the cafés as soon as the 
force swooped down on the avenue. But Satin was even more afraid of being informed on. Her pastry-cook had proved enough of a crook to threaten to turn her in when she left him. Yes, men lived 
off their mistresses with that trick, but so did countless wretched women who might shop you to the police if you were prettier than them. Nana listened to her, and grew more and more frightened. She 
had always been scared of the law, that unknown force, that male vengeance which could have her put away without anybody in the world to protect her. Saint-Lazare* seemed like a grave to her, a 
black hole where they cut off a woman's hair and buried her alive. She might well tell herself that she had only to let Fontan go in order to find other men to protect her. Trying to reassure her, Satin 
said there were certain lists of women with their photographs that the police had to check before arresting any; but the fear persisted, as she always imagined being kicked and dragged around and 
made to go for an examination the next day. The thought of the doctor's couch filled her with apprehension and shame, even though she had countless times thrown caution to the winds. 

So towards the end of September one night when she was strolling with Satin up the Boulevard Poissonnieére, the latter suddenly broke into a run. And when she asked why, Satin hissed: 

‘Police! Quick! Quick!’ And there was a mad stampede through the crowd. Skirts went swirling and were torn. There were blows and screams. One woman fell. The crowd watched, laughing at the 
brutal aggression of the police who rapidly closed in on them. Meanwhile Nana had lost sight of Satin. Rooted to the spot, she would certainly have been arrested if a man had not caught her up in his 
arms and taken her off in full view of the furious police. It was Prulliére, who had just recognized her. Without a word he turned with her into the Rue Rougemont, deserted at that time, where she could 
get her breath, but she was so faint, he had to hold her up. She did not even thank him. 

‘Come on now,’ he said finally. ‘Pull yourself together... Come up to my place.’ 

He lived nearby in the Rue Bergére. But she drew herself up immediately. 

‘No, | don’t want to,’ she replied. 

His reply was coarse: 

‘You do it with everybody else. Why not me?’ 

‘Because.’ 

In her view that said it all. 

She loved Fontan too much to betray him with a friend. The others did not count, if there was no pleasure in it and it was only because she had to. Faced with this stupid obstinacy the handsome 
Prulliére, his self-esteem wounded, acted in a cowardly fashion. 

‘Well, please yourself,’ he declared. ‘Only | am not going in your direction, my dear girl. Get out of this by yourself.’ 

And he abandoned her. She panicked again and made a huge detour to get back to Montmartre, slipping straight past the shops and going pale with fright every time a man drew near. 

It was the next day that Nana, on her way to her aunt's and still shaken by her terror of the day before, found herself face to face with Labordette at the end of a small lonely street in Batignolles. At first 
they both looked embarrassed. Though always perfectly friendly, there were matters he did not care to make public. However, he was the first to recover his composure and exclaimed how glad he 
was to run into her. Everyone was still reeling from the way Nana had completely gone out of circulation; people were asking for her, old friends were pining for her. And, adopting a paternal attitude, 
he ended up delivering a lecture. 

‘Frankly, my dear, between ourselves, it’s all becoming too stupid. We can understand you having a crush on someone but to get swindled and beaten up like that... Are you trying to win a prize for 
good behaviour or something?’ 

She heard him out in some embarrassment. However, when he spoke of Rose who was crowing about her conquest of Comte Muffat, her eyes glinted. She muttered: 

‘Oh, if | felt like it...’ 

Anxious to oblige, he immediately proposed, as a friend, to act as go-between, but she declined his offer. Then he approached from a different angle. He told her that Bordenave was putting on a play 
by Fauchery in which there was a splendid role for her. 

‘What! A play where there’s a part for me?’ she cried in astonishment. ‘So he knew about it and never told me!’ 

She did not mention Fontan’s name. 

But she calmed down straight away. She would never go back to the theatre. No doubt Labordette wasn’t convinced, for he insisted, with a smile: 

‘You know you can trust me. | sort out Muffat, you go back to the theatre, and | take him by the hand and bring him along to you.’ 

‘No!’ she replied with some spirit. 

And she left him. Her heroic stance made her feel quite emotional. No wretched male would have made that sacrifice without trumpeting it from the rooftops. However, one thing struck her. Labordette 
had just given her exactly the same advice as Francis. In the evening when Fontan came home, she questioned him about Fauchery’s play. Two months ago he had made a comeback in the Variétés. 
Why had he not told her about the part? 

‘What part?’ he said crossly. ‘Not the duchess, | assume? Ah, so you think you are a good actress! My dear girl, that role would kill you. You must be joking!’ 

She was dreadfully hurt. All evening he teased her, calling her Miss Mars.* The more he made fun of her, the more she held firm, taking a bitter-sweet pleasure in this heroic passion which made her 
in her own eyes most noble and loving. Ever since she had been going with other men in order to give Fontan enough to eat, and despite all the weariness and disgust she had put up with for his sake, 
she loved him more than ever. He was becoming her vice, she was prepared to pay for it, she was addicted and spurred on by his hitting her. He for his part ended up by treating her as if she were an 
animal. She was getting on his nerves, and he conceived such a fierce hatred of her that he no longer took into account his own interests. When Bosc made remarks to him, he flew into a rage without 
any reason, saying that he didn’t give a damn about Nana or her cooking, that he would kick her out and give his seven thousand francs to some other woman. And that was how their relationship 
foundered. 

One evening when Nana came home at about eleven, she found the door locked and bolted. She knocked once, no answer. A second time, still no answer. But she could see the light under the door 
and Fontan inside, who would not bother to walk over and open it. She knocked again several times calling his name, getting cross. Finally she heard Fontan’s gruff drawl. All he said was: 

‘Shit!’ 

She hammered louder with her fists. 

‘Shit! 

She knocked louder still, enough to break the door down. 


‘Shit! 
And for a quarter of an hour she was assailed by the same jeering vulgarity, echoing mockingly after each blow she dealt the door. Then, seeing she wasn't going to give up, he opened it abruptly, 
planted himself in the doorway with arms folded and said in the same brutal, frosty voice: 
‘For God's sake, have you quite finished? What do you want? Will you let us sleep or not? You can see I've got company.’ 
And indeed he was not alone. Nana saw the faded blonde from the Bouffes, with unkempt hair and gimlet-hole eyes, already half undressed and giggling, surrounded by furniture which she, Nana, had 
paid for. But Fontan took a step forward and opened his great pincer-like fingers. 
‘Clear off, or I'll throttle you!” 
Then Nana started sobbing convulsively. She was scared of him and made good her escape. This time she was the one being kicked out. The thought of Muffat came to her suddenly in her rage. But 
surely it was not Fontan who should have been doing the same thing to her. 
On the pavement her first thought was to go and sleep at Satin’s if she didn’t have anyone staying. She met her outside her house. The latter had also been thrown out by her landlord who had just put 
a chain on the door—illegally, since the furniture belonged to her. She swore, she talked of dragging him off to the police. Meanwhile, as midnight struck, they had to think about finding a bed. And 
Satin, reflecting that it wouldn't be a good idea to involve the law in her affairs, ended up taking Nana to the Rue Laval to a lady who owned a small lodging house. They were given a narrow room on 
the first floor with a window looking out on to the courtyard. Satin said: 
‘| wouldn't have minded going to Madam Robert's. There’s always somewhere | can sleep there. But if you were there, it would be impossible. She’s madly jealous. The other evening she beat me up.’ 
When they had shut the door of their room, Nana, who was still upset, collapsed into tears and told Satin dozens of times about Fontan’s vicious treatment. Satin listened sympathetically, consoled her 
and, growing even more incensed than Nana, railed against men. 
‘Oh, the swine, what swine! We can’t be doing with any more swine like that.’ 
Then she helped Nana to get undressed. She fussed around her endearingly like a submissive little woman. She said again in a coaxing voice: 
‘Let's go to bed straight away, darling. We shall be more comfortable then. Oh, you are such a silly girl to get angry! They are bastards, | tell you. Don’t think about them any more. | love you. Stop 
crying, just to please your little friend.’ 
And in bed she took Nana straight away into her arms, to calm her down. She didn’t want to hear another word about Fontan. Every time his name recurred on the lips of her friend, she stopped it with 
a kiss, with a little angry pout, beautifully childlike with her hair loose, and overwhelmed with tenderness. Then, little by little, in this sweet embrace Nana wiped her tears away. She was moved. She 
returned Satin’s kisses. When two o'clock struck the candle was still burning. They were stifling their laughter and uttering words of love to each other. 
But suddenly Satin started up, half awake, listening. There was a noise inside the lodging house getting louder and louder. 
‘The police!’ she said, going pale. ‘Oh my God, poor us, we’re done for!’ 
She had told scores of stories about the swoops the police made on lodging houses. And yet that night, as they took refuge in the Rue Laval, neither suspected anything would happen. But at the word 
‘police’ Nana took leave of her senses. She jumped out of bed, ran across the room, opened the window, completely distraught, like a madwoman about to leap. But fortunately the little courtyard had 
a glass roof and wire netting over it, level with the window. So she didn’t hesitate, she climbed over the sill and disappeared into the night, her slip floating up and her backside bare. 
Satin was terrified. ‘Stay there,’ she said again and again. ‘You'll kill yourself.’ 
Then, as someone was hammering on the door, she acted like a good friend, throwing her friend’s clothes into the back of the wardrobe. She had already resigned herself, thinking that after alll, if they 
registered her, she wouldn't always have to be so stupidly scared. She pretended to be overcome with sleep, she yawned, argued, ended up opening the door to a tall young man with a dirty beard 
who said: 
‘Show me your hands. No needle marks, | see, you can’t be working. Come along now, get dressed!’ 
‘But I’m not a seamstress, I’m a polisher,’ protested Satin saucily. 
She got dressed obediently, however, knowing there was no point arguing. Shouts could be heard in the hotel, a girl was clinging on to the door and refusing to go with them. Another woman who was 
in bed with her lover, a fact confirmed by him, pretended to be respectable and outraged at this treatment; she threatened to bring an action against the chief of police. For almost an hour there was a 
noise of heavy boots on the stairs, doors rattled by fists, shrill protests stifled with sobs, skirts brushing against walls, the rude awakening of a horde of women brutally carted off by three policemen, 
led by a slight, impeccably polite commissaire with fair hair. Then the house fell into complete silence once more. 
Nobody had sold her down the line, Nana was saved. She groped her way back into the room, shivering, terrified. Her bare feet were bleeding, torn by the wire. For a long time she sat on the bed, still 
listening. Towards morning, however, she fell asleep. But at eight when she woke, she made her escape from the lodging house and ran to her aunt's. When Madam Lerat, who was at that moment 
having her coffee with Zoé, saw her at that time of day, crestfallen and bedraggled, she straight away guessed what had happened. 
‘Right, so it’s over!’ she cried. ‘I told you he would flay you alive. Come on in, you know you're always welcome here.’ 
Zoé had risen, muttering with respectful familiarity: 
‘So Madam has come back to us at last. I've been expecting her.’ 
But Madam Lerat wanted Nana to kiss Louiset immediately because, she said, now his mother was back, he would be happy. Louiset was still asleep, pale and sickly-looking. And when Nana leaned 
over his white pimply face, all her troubles of the past months caught at her throat and choked her. 
‘Oh, my baby, my poor little boy!’ she stammered in one last fit of sobbing. 

287 
AT the Variétés they were rehearsing La Petite Duchesse. They had just finished with Act One and were about to begin on Act Two. At the front of the stage in a couple of old armchairs Fauchery and 
Bordenave were having a discussion, while the prompt, old Cossard, a little hunchback of a man, sat on a chair with a rush seat, leafing through the script, a pencil between his lips. 
‘Well, what are we waiting for?’ Bordenave snapped, thumping the floor angrily with the end of his large walking stick. ‘Barillot, what's the delay?’ 
‘It's Mister Bosc, he’s vanished,’ answered Barillot whose function was assistant stage manager. 
Then a storm erupted. Everyone shouted for Bosc. Bordenave was swearing. 
‘For God's sake, not again! No matter how many times you ring, they're always somewhere they shouldn't be. And then they moan when you keep them after four o'clock.’ 
Bosc arrived totally unperturbed. 
‘Eh, what's the matter? What am | wanted for? Oh, it’s my cue, is it? Why didn’t someone tell me? All right. Simonne says her bit: “Here are the guests arriving”, and | enter. Which entrance do | use?’ 
‘The door of course!’ Fauchery declared, annoyed. 
‘Yes, but where’s the door?’ 
This time Bordenave’s ire was directed at Barillot; he started swearing again and banging the stage repeatedly with his stick. 
‘For God's sake, | told them to put a chair there to show everyone where the door was. Do we have to set it up all over again each time? Barillot? Where's Barillot? He’s another! Never there when he’s 
needed.’ 
But it was Barillot himself who silently moved forward to put the chair in place, letting the torrent of abuse wash over him. And the rehearsal began. Simonne, with her hat on and covered with her fur 
wrap, started to act the part of a servant putting the furniture in its place. She broke off to complain: 
‘I'm cold, by the way, so I’m keeping my hands up my sleeves.’ 
Then, her voice altering, she welcomed Bosc with a little cry: 
‘Ah, here comes Mister le Comte! You are the first, Mister le Comte, Madam will be so pleased.’ 
Bosc was wearing muddy trousers, a big yellow overcoat, and a huge muffler wrapped around his throat. His hands in his pockets, an old cap on his head, he shuffled across the stage making no 
attempt to act and said in a dull, expressionless voice: 
‘Don't disturb your mistress, Isabelle. | want it to be a surprise.’ 
The rehearsal continued. Bordenave, scowling, slumped back in his chair, listened, with a weary expression. Fauchery, on edge, could not stop fidgeting around on his seat, itching to interrupt every 
minute, but he managed to keep quiet. But behind him in the dark, empty theatre he heard whispering. 
‘Is she there?’ he asked, leaning towards Bordenave. 
The latter nodded. Before taking on the role of Géraldine that he was offering her, Nana had wanted to see the play for she was not sure she wanted to play a cocotte again. She was hoping for a part 
as a respectable woman. She was concealed in a dark stage box with Labordette, who was negotiating with Bordenave on her behalf. Fauchery glanced around briefly and then went back to watching 
the rehearsal. 
Only the apron was lit. A small support, with one gaslight connected by a lead to the footlights, and behind it the reflector, threw all the light over the front of the stage, but cast a sinister glow through 
the semi-darkness, like a huge yellow eye. Cossard lifted the script to see more clearly against the thin stem of the support that threw into sharp relief the hump on his back. Bordenave and Fauchery 
were already in darkness. In the middle of the enormous auditorium the light from the little lamp, spreading out only a yard or two, looked like a station lantern hanging from a pole, it transformed the 
actors into weird visions with their shadows dancing behind them. The rest of the stage was filled with a dusty haze, like a building site, or like a ship, gutted and filled with a clutter of ladders, frames, 
and stage sets whose faded paint made them look like so many piles of debris; and the backcloths, suspended in the air, resembled rags hanging from the beams of some vast warehouse full of clothes. 
Up above, a ray of pure sunlight through a window cut across the rigging-loft with a shaft of gold. 
Meanwhile, at the back of the stage, actors chatted as they waited for their cues. Gradually their voices had got louder. 
‘Oh, be quiet, you lot!’ roared Bordenave, jumping up from his seat in a fury. ‘I can’t hear a word!... Go! Go out if you want to talk. The rest of us are working. Barillot, if they carry on yapping, I'll fine the 
lot of em!’ 
They were quiet for a moment. They formed a small group sitting on a bench and some rustic chairs in a corner of the garden, the evening's first stage set which was there ready to be installed. Fontan 
and Prulliére were listening to Rose Mignon, to whom the director of the Folies-Dramatiques* had just made some very enticing offers. But a voice cried: 
‘The duchess! Saint-Firmin! Your cue, duchess and Saint-Firmin!’ 
It was only at the second call that Prulliére remembered he was Saint-Firmin. Rose, who was playing Duchesse Héléne, was already waiting for him for their entrance. Slowly, dragging his feet across 
the bare, noisy boards, old Bosc was going back to his seat. Then Clarisse offered him half the bench. 
‘What's the matter with him bawling like that?’ She meant Bordenave. ‘We shall have fun before long. You can’t put on any play these days without him throwing a tantrum.’ 
Bosc shrugged. He was above all this nonsense. Fontan muttered: 
‘He suspects it'll be a flop. | think this play is daft.’ 
Then, addressing Clarisse and coming back to the subject of Rose: 
‘Do you trust these offers from the Folies? Three hundred francs an evening for a hundred performances. Why not a house in the country thrown in! If you gave his wife three hundred, Mignon would 
drop Bordenave like a hot brick!’ 
Clarisse believed it about the three hundred francs. That Fontan, he was always running down colleagues behind their backs. But Simonne interrupted. She was shivering. All of them, buttoned up and 
with scarves fastened round their necks, looked at the ray of sun which was shining in at the top without reaching as far as the bleak stage. Outside, under a clear November sky, it was freezing. 
‘And there’s no heating in the foyer!’ cried Simonne again. ‘It's disgusting, he’s a penny-pinching old so-and-so! | feel like leaving, | don’t want to catch my death.’ 
‘Be quiet!’ bawled Bordenave again in a voice like thunder. 
Then for a few minutes all you could hear was the murmur of actors speaking their lines. They hardly bothered to indicate the accompanying gestures. Their voices remained uninflected so that they 
wouldn't tire themselves. However, when they wanted to make a point, they shot a glance at the auditorium. In front of them was a gaping hole of vague shapes like a high and windowless loft containing 
a fine dust. The theatre without its lighting, or with only the dim light from the stage, was asleep and looked sad and abandoned and rather sinister in the darkness. The dense black night engulfed the 
paintings on the ceiling. From top to bottom of the front boxes, right and left, huge grey serge covers hung, to protect the curtains; and there were further lengths of serge thrown over the velvet-covered 
rails, enclosing the galleries in a double shroud of a pale hue, staining the shadows. In this general discoloration all you could make out were the darker hollows of the boxes which defined the outline 


of the various levels, with their plush seats of red velvet which looked almost black. The chandelier had been completely lowered and filled the orchestra seats with its crystal pendants; it was as if the 
spectators had left on a journey from which they would never return. 

And in fact Rose, in her role as the little duchess who had wandered into the house of a prostitute, advanced towards the front of the stage at that moment. She held out her hands and pouted winsomely 
at the empty, dark theatre which was sad as a house in mourning. 

‘My goodness, what strange people!’ she said, with emphasis, certain of creating an effect. 

From the back of the ground-floor box where she was hiding, Nana, enveloped in a large shawl, was listening to the play and watching Rose intently. She turned to Labordette and asked him under her 
breath: 

‘Are you sure he’s coming?’ 

‘Positive. No doubt he will arrive with Mignon, so as to have a pretext. As soon as he appears, you go up to Mathilde’s dressing room and I'll bring him along.’ 

They were talking about Comte Muffat. It was an interview arranged by Labordette on neutral territory. He had had a serious conversation with Bordenave whose financial situation was suffering from 
two failures in succession; so Bordenave had been only too anxious to offer Nana a part in his play, wanting to curry favour with the count in the hope of a loan. 

‘And this role of Géraldine, what do you think of it?’ Labordette asked. 

Nana sat still and said nothing. After a first act, in which the playwright pictured the Duc de Beaurivage being unfaithful to his wife with the blonde Géraldine, a comic opera star, in Act Two you saw 
Duchesse Héleéne going to the actress’s house one night when there was a masked ball to learn by what magic power the ladies conquered and kept their husbands. It was a cousin of hers, the 
handsome Oscar de Saint-Firmin, who took her along, hoping to seduce her himself. And in the first lesson, to her great surprise she hears Géraldine coarsely abusing the duke, who accepts it all and 
appears delighted. This draws from her the cry: ‘Oh, | see! So that’s how you should talk to men!’ This was pretty well the only scene in the act in which Géraldine appeared. As for the duchess, it isn’t 
long before she is punished for her curiosity: an elderly beau, the Baron de Tardiveau, takes her for a cocotte and becomes very fervent, while on the other side of the stage on a chaise longue 
Beaurivage makes his peace with Géraldine by giving her a kiss. As the role of the latter was not yet allocated, old Cossard got up to read the part and despite himself he acted it out, ending up in the 
arms of Bosc. They were still on this scene with the rehearsal limping along in gloomy style when Fauchery suddenly leapt out of his seat. He had contained himself till now but suddenly his nerves got 
the better of him. 

‘Not like that!’ he yelled. 

The actors stopped, arms by their sides. Fontan’s nose tilted and he assumed his look of total disdain: 

‘What, not like what?’ 

‘Nobody's got it, not at all, not at all!’ Fauchery said, gesturing, striding over the stage, and beginning to mime the scene. ‘Look, Fontan, you have to understand why Tardiveau is so excited. You have 
to lean over like this and grab hold of the duchess. And you, Rose, it’s then you turn your head, swiftly, like this. But not too quickly, only when you hear them kissing...’ 

He broke off. In his eagerness to explain he shouted to Cossard: 

‘Géraldine, give him a kiss, a smacking kiss so it can be heard!’ 

Old Cossard turned to Bosc and smacked his lips loudly: 

‘That's right! That kind of kiss,’ Fauchery said, triumphantly. ‘Do the kiss again... Do you see, Rose, that’s given me time to go across and utter a little cry: “Oh, she’s kissed him!” But for that to happen, 
Tardiveau has to go upstage again. Do you hear, Fontan, you go upstage again. Let's try that, altogether.’ 

The actors went through the scene again. But Fontan did it with such bad grace that it did not work at all. Twice Fauchery had to reiterate his stage directions, each time miming more energetically. 
Everyone listened gloomily, looking at one another as if they had been asked to walk with their heads between their legs, then they made a stab at it, but stopped immediately, stiff as puppets whose 
strings have just snapped. 

‘No, | don’t understand, it’s beyond me.’ Fontan said finally in an insolent tone. 

Bordenave’s lips were tightly pursed. Slumped in the back of his seat, only the top of his hat pulled down over his eyes was visible in the sinister light of the small gas lamp, while his abandoned cane 
lay across his lap. You would have said he was asleep. Suddenly he started. 

‘It's stupid, dear boy,’ he declared calmly to Fauchery. 

‘What do you mean stupid?’ the author cried, turning pale. ‘Stupid yourself, my dear fellow!’ 

At this Bordenave began to get cross. He repeated the word stupid, tried to find something stronger, found the words ‘fool’ and ‘cretin’. The audience would start jeering and they would not get to the 
end of the act. And as Fauchery, exasperated, without being unduly put out by this trading of insults which occurred between them every time they put on a new play, called him straight out an ignorant 
pig, Bordenave completely lost his temper. He waved his stick about wildly and cried, puffing and panting like a bull: 

‘For God’s sake, shut your mouth! We've lost a quarter of an hour on this idiotic nonsense... Yes, idiotic. There’s no rhyme nor reason in it. And yet it's easy as pie! You, Fontan, you don’t move. You, 
Rose, you move a little, see, not more than this and then go downstage... Come on, walk across properly this time. And Cossard, give her a kiss.’ 

Then there was a big muddle. The scene still didn’t go any better. It was Bordenave’s turn to mime, with elephantine grace, to the contemptuous amusement of Fauchery, who shrugged his shoulders 
in pity. Then Fontan tried to voice his opinion. Even Bosc allowed himself to make some suggestions. Exhausted, Rose had ended up sitting on the chair which indicated where the door was supposed 
to be. They no longer knew where they were in the play. To cap it all, in the midst of all this chaos, Simonne thought she heard her cue, and came in too early that so enraged Bordenave that, brandishing 
his cane in all directions, he landed her a whack on the backside. He often hit women in rehearsals when he had slept with them. She made herself scarce, as he shouted furiously after her: 

‘Well, that'll teach you, and | swear to God I'll shut the whole place down if people go on annoying me.’ 

Fauchery had just jammed his cap on his head, pretending to be leaving. But he stayed at the back of the stage and returned when he saw Bordenave on his chair again, sweating with rage. He himself 
went and sat next to him. They remained a moment one beside the other, not moving, while a hushed silence fell upon the dark auditorium. The actors waited almost two minutes. They all looked 
exhausted, as if they were recovering from some terrible labour. 

‘Well, let's get on,’ Bordenave said finally in his normal voice, completely calm now. 

‘Yes, let's get on,’ echoed Fauchery. ‘We'll sort out the scene tomorrow.’ 

And they stretched out in their armchairs while the rehearsal continued in a bored, listless fashion. During the disagreement between director and writer, Fontan and the others had been relaxing on 
the bench and the garden seats at the back. They were sniggering, they were complaining, they had a few harsh words to say. But when Simonne came back, telling them with a tearful voice about 
him hitting her on her backside, their indignation grew and they vowed that in her place they would have strangled the bastard. She wiped her eyes, nodding in agreement. It was over, she would leave, 
especially since Steiner, the day before, had offered to launch her career. Clarisse was most surprised, the banker was broke; but Prulliére began to laugh and reminded them of the trick played by this 
damned Jew when he was carrying on openly with Rose and floating his Salines des Landes enterprise on the Bourse. And now he was talking about a new project, a tunnel under the Bosphorus. 
Simonne listened attentively. As for Clarisse, she had been angry for the last week, because wasn’t that beast of a La Faloise, whom she had got rid of by pushing him into Gaga’s venerable arms, 
now about to inherit from a very rich uncle? It was just her luck, she was always setting things up for someone else. Then that swine of a Bordenave had given her a duff role again, fifty lines, as though 
she couldn't have taken the part of Géraldine! She dreamed about that role, she fervently hoped Nana would refuse it. 

‘Well, what about me?’ said Prulliére, very glum. ‘I haven’t even got two hundred lines. | want to give up the part. It's degrading to make me play that spineless creature, Saint-Firmin. And what dreadful 
style, my dears! It’s going to be a terrible flop, you know.’ 

But Simonne, who was chatting to old Barillot, came back saying breathlessly: 

‘Talking of Nana, she’s here in the theatre.’ 

‘Where?’ asked Clarisse, quickly getting up to look. 

Word went round straight away. Everyone was leaning over, agog. The rehearsal was put on hold for a minute or two. But Bordenave started out of his trance, shouting: 

‘Well, what's going on? Finish the act... And be quiet over there, we can’t hear a thing!’ 

In her box Nana was still following the play. Twice Labordette had wanted to chat to her, but she had been impatient with him, digging him with her elbow to make him be quiet. They were just getting 
to the end of the second act when two figures appeared at the back of the theatre. As they were coming down on tiptoe, avoiding making a noise, Nana recognized Mignon and Comte Muffat who came 
over silently to shake hands with Bordenave. 

‘Oh, there they are,’ she muttered with a sigh of relief. 

Rose Mignon did her last speech. Then Bordenave said they had to begin that second act again before starting the third. And, turning from the rehearsal, he welcomed the count with an air of 
exaggerated politeness, while Fauchery pretended to be engrossed in the actors grouped around him. Mignon was whistling, with his hands behind his back and his eyes fixed on his wife, who seemed 
nervous. 

‘Well, shall we go up?’ Labordette asked Nana. ‘I'll get you settled in the dressing room and come back for him.’ 

Nana left the box immediately. She had to grope her way along the passage outside the stalls. But Bordenave guessed she was there as she passed through the dark theatre and caught up with her 
at the end of the corridor which went around behind the stage, a narrow tunnel where the gaslights burned night and day. There, in order to proceed quickly with the whole business, he tried to enthuse 
her about the part of the cocotte. 

‘Hey, what a role, eh? What a bitch! It’s just made for you. Come and rehearse tomorrow.’ 

Nana was unimpressed. She wanted to know what happened in Act Three. 

‘Oh, Act Three is terrific! The duchess starts to behave like a cocotte in her own house, and that disgusts Beaurivage and he becomes a reformed character. And there is a quid pro quo that’s very 
funny, Tardiveau arrives and thinks he is in a dancer’s house...’ 

‘And what about Géraldine in all this?’ Nana interrupted him. 

‘Géraldine?’ queried Bordenave, a little embarrassed. ‘She has one scene, not a long one but it’s very well written. | tell you it’s just made for you, are you going to sign the contract?’ 

She gave him a long stare. Finally she answered: 

‘Soon, we'll see.’ 

And she rejoined Labordette who was waiting for her on the stairs. Everyone in the theatre had recognized her. There was some whispering. Prulliére was scandalized by her coming back and Clarisse 
was very worried about her part. As for Fontan, he was feigning a cold indifference; it wasn’t for him to speak ill of a woman he had once loved. Basically, after his old passion had turned to hate, he 
was still angry and bitter about her loyalty, her beauty, and their life as a couple which he had rejected on account of her perverted, monstrous inclinations. 

Meanwhile, when Labordette reappeared and approached the count, Rose Mignon, alerted by the presence of Nana, suddenly understood what was going on. Muffat bored her to tears, but the idea of 
being dumped like that maddened her. Usually reticent on that subject with her husband, she said coarsely: 

‘D’you see what’s going on? | swear that if she starts going with Steiner again I'll scratch her eyes out!’ 

Mignon, resigned and above all this, shrugged like a man who has seen it all. 

‘Hush, will you?’ he muttered. ‘Do me the favour of keeping your mouth shut!’ 

He knew where his interests lay. He had drained Muffat dry, he realised that Nana had only to give the count a sign and he would let her walk all over him. You can’t fight passions like that. So, knowing 
what men were like, his only concern now was to get out of the situation as best he could. They would see. He would bide his time. 

‘Rose, onstage!’ Bordenave shouted. ‘We'll restart Act Two!’ 

‘Go on, onstage!’ Mignon echoed. ‘Trust me.’ 

Then, still mocking Fauchery, he thought it amusing to compliment him on his play. A very fine play it was. Only why was his aristocratic woman so respectable? It wasn’t true to life. And, chuckling, he 
asked who had been the inspiration for the Duc de Beaurivage, Géraldine’s spineless lover. Fauchery just grinned, not in the least upset. But Bordenave, glancing at Muffat, seemed rather cross, and 
so Mignon toned down his remarks. 

‘For God's sake, let’s get on with it,’ bellowed the director. ‘Come on, Barillot! Hey, where’s Bosc? Is he fooling around again?’ 


But Bosc was getting there, taking his time. The rehearsal resumed at the moment when Labordette was ushering in the count, who was quaking at the thought of seeing Nana again. After their rupture 
he had felt a terrible emptiness; not knowing what to do with himself, he had agreed to be handed on to Rose, feeling he was suffering from the disruption to his routine. Besides, in his mental turmoil, 
he was trying to forget everything, forbidding himself to go searching for Nana, and avoiding a showdown with the countess. It had seemed to him that was the only dignified thing to do. But changes 
were secretly taking place in him, and Nana was slowly taking possession of him through memories, through the weakness of his flesh, through these new feelings that were proprietorial, affectionate, 
almost paternal. The memory of that abominable scene was fading. He no longer saw Fontan, no longer heard Nana’s words when she threw him out, dealing him a slap in the face when she told him 
of his wife’s adultery. All of that was just water under the bridge; but in his heart there was a worrying tightness and the pain worsened constantly until it almost suffocated him. He began to have silly 
thoughts, he himself was to blame, he imagined she would not have betrayed him if he had truly loved her. His anguish became more than he could bear, he was dreadfully unhappy. It was like the 
nagging ache of an old wound, not that blind, immediate desire of before, when he was willing to put up with anything, but a jealous passion for this woman, an obsessive need for her alone, for her 
hair, for her mouth, for her body. When he remembered the sound of her voice, a shudder went through his limbs. He desired her with a miser’s compulsion and with an infinite tenderness. And that 
love so painfully filled his soul that at the first words of Labordette, offering to engineer a rendezvous, he had not been able to help throwing himself into his arms, though afterwards he was ashamed 
of such foolish abandon in a man of his standing. But Labordette understood him. He gave further proof of his tact when he left the count by the staircase with these simple words, softly spoken: 
‘Second floor, right-hand corridor, the door isn’t locked.’ 

Muffat was on his own in this quiet part of the theatre. As he passed outside the green room, he saw through the open doors the dilapidated condition of the huge space, its filth and shabbiness obvious 
now in the full light of day. But what struck him most as he emerged from the darkness and tumult of the stage was the brightness and the absolute silence on the stairs which he had seen one night, 
full of gas fumes, and noisy women clattering down from the upper floors. You could feel the boxes were unoccupied, the corridors empty; not a soul, not one sound; while through the square windows 
on a level with the stairs, the pale November sun came in, throwing patches of yellow dancing particles into the deathly quiet which descended from above. He was glad it was calm and silent, he went 
up slowly, trying to get his breath. His heart was thumping, he grew fearful of behaving childishly, with sighs and tears. Then on the first-floor landing he leaned against the wall, sure nobody would 
notice him there. And holding his handkerchief to his mouth, he saw the uneven steps, the iron balustrade polished by many hands, the flaking distemper, the squalor of this house of ill repute on 
display to the world at that pale hour in the afternoon when the girls slept. But as he reached the second floor, he had to step over a ginger cat curled up on one of the steps. Its eyes half closed, this 
cat was the only one guarding the house, dozing in the stuffy stale smells left by the girls from the night before. 

In the corridor on the right-hand side, the door to the box was indeed only pulled to. Nana was waiting. The young actress, Mathilde, a little scrap of a thing, kept her dressing room in a disgusting state 
with chipped jars all over the place, a greasy washstand, a chair with red marks on it as if someone had bled on to the straw. The paper stuck on the walls and ceiling was spattered up to the top with 
drops of soapy water. It smelled so badly of stale lavender water that Nana opened the window. And she remained there a moment with her elbows on the sill, breathing hard, leaning out to watch 
Madam Bron down below, whose broom made a constant sweeping noise on the greenish slates in the narrow courtyard, now sunk in shadow. A canary in a cage hung from a shutter was chirping out 
its shrill song. You couldn't hear the traffic from the boulevard or the neighbouring streets, it was as quiet as a square in a small provincial town, asleep in the sunshine. When she looked up, she could 
see the small buildings and glittering glass fronts of the galleries in the Passage, then, beyond them, in the Rue Vivienne, the backs of the tall houses, silent and seeming empty. There were terraces 
on various levels, a photographer had placed a large blue glass cage on a roof. It was very gay. Nana, absorbed in it all, suddenly thought she heard a knock. She turned round and cried: 

‘Come in!’ 

On seeing the count, she shut the window. It wasn’t at all warm and there was no need for the inquisitive Madam Bron to hear their conversation. They looked at each other gravely. Then, as he 
remained very stiff and tongue-tied, she began to giggle and said: 

‘So here you are again, silly bones!’ 

He was so overcome with emotion that he looked as if he were turned to stone. He called her Madam, he considered himself fortunate to see her again. Then, to hurry proceedings along, she became 
still more familiar. 

‘Don’t stand on ceremony. You wanted to see me, didn't you? So | suppose that wasn’t so we'll stand here staring at each other like two china dogs. We both acted badly, but for my part, | forgive you.’ 
And it was agreed they would speak of it no more. He nodded. He calmed down, couldn't think of what to say in the tumult of words flooding to his lips. Surprised by his reserve, she played her big 
card. 

‘Come on now, you are a sensible man,’ she resumed, with a thin smile. ‘Now that we have made our peace with each other, let's shake hands and be friends.’ 

‘Friends?’ he murmured, suddenly anxious. 

‘Yes, it might sound silly but | want you to respect me. Now that we've had it out between us, at least if we meet we won't behave like two prize idiots.’ 

He made as though to interrupt her. 

‘Let me finish. No man could ever say | treated him badly, do you understand? Well, | was upset to think you were the first. We all have our sense of honour, my dear.’ 

‘But it’s not like that!’ he cried loudly. ‘Sit down and listen to me.’ 

And as if he was afraid she might leave, he pushed her on to the only chair in the room. He paced around, his agitation increasing. The little dressing room, enclosed and full of sunshine, was damp 
but warm and cosy nevertheless, its peace untroubled by any noise from outside. In the moments of silence you could hear nothing but the high trills of the canary like the sound of a distant flute. 
‘Listen,’ he said, planting himself in front of her, ‘I’ve come to get you back. Yes, | want to start again. You know that, so why are you speaking to me like this? Answer me. Do you say yes?’ 

She bent her head and with her nail picked at the red bloodied straw beneath her. And seeing that he was anxious, she took her time. Finally she lifted her face which had assumed a serious expression, 
her beautiful eyes which she had contrived to infuse with melancholy. 

‘Oh no, it’s impossible, darling. | can never come back to you.’ 

‘But why?’ he stammered, while an expression of unspeakable suffering passed across his face. 

‘Why? For heaven's sake! Because it’s impossible, that's all. | don’t want to.’ 

He gazed ardently at her for several seconds more. Then his legs gave way and he fell to his knees on the tiled floor. But all she said, in a bored voice, was: 

‘Oh, don’t act like a baby!’ 

But he was already acting like one. He had fallen at her feet, put his arms around her waist and was squeezing her tight, his face between her knees and his flesh pressing against them. When he felt 
her like that, her velvety limbs again, beneath the thin stuff of her dress, he was shaken by a convulsion. And the fever made him shiver, he was lost, bruising himself ever more against her legs, as if 
he wanted to enter her. The old chair was creaking. Sobs of desire were suffocating him under the low ceiling, in the air made acrid by old perfumes. 

‘Well, what do you want?’ said Nana, letting him have his way. ‘This isn’t going to get you anywhere, since it’s just not possible. My goodness, what a baby you are!’ 

He quietened down. But he remained on the floor, not letting her go, saying in a strangled voice: 

‘At least listen to what | was coming to offer you. I've seen a town house near the Parc Monceau.* | will give you anything you wish for. To have you for myself | would give you my fortune... Yes, that 
would be the only condition: without sharing you with anybody, do you understand? And if you agreed to be mine and only mine, | would want you to be the most beautiful, the richest, carriages, 
diamonds, fine clothes...’ 

At each offer Nana shook her head proudly. Then, as he went on talking of giving her money because he didn’t know what else to tempt her with, she seemed to lose patience. 

‘For goodness’ sake, have you finished pawing me? I’m a good-natured sort of girl, | don’t mind you doing that for a bit because you're in such a bad way. But enough is enough, don’t you think? Let 
me get up. You're wearing me out.’ 

She extricated herself from his arms and when she was on her feet: 

‘No, no, no! | don’t want to.’ 

So he got up, with difficulty, and suddenly weak, he collapsed on to the chair, leaning back, his face in his hands. It was Nana’s turn to pace around. For a moment what she saw was the dirty wallpaper, 
the greasy washbasin, this filthy hole bathed in the pale sunlight. Then, stopping squarely in front of the count, she came to the point. 

‘It's a funny thing, but rich men imagine they can buy anything they want. Well, what if | don’t want it? | couldn’t care a toss about your presents. If you gave me the whole of Paris, it would still be no, 
always no. As you can see, it’s not the most salubrious of places here. Well, | wouldn’t care about that if | wanted to live here with you, while | would get bored to death in your palaces if | didn’t want to 
be there! Oh, money, my pet, you know where you can put your money! You can keep your damned money! That's what | think of it!’ 

And she made a disgusted face. Then she became sentimental again and added in a mournful voice: 

‘There, | know something which is worth more than money. Oh, if | had what | really want...’ 

He lifted his head slowly, and there was just a glimmer of hope in his eyes. 

‘Oh, you can’t give it to me,’ she went on. ‘It’s not yours to give, and that’s the reason | can talk to you about it. Well, since we are having our little chat... I'd like the role of the respectable woman in 
their play.’ 

‘What respectable woman?’ he murmured, astonished. 

‘Duchesse Héléne of course! If they think I'm going to play Géraldine, they'd better think again! A pathetic role, one scene, not even that. In any case it’s not the point. I've had enough of cocottes! 
Always cocottes, you would really think | only have it in me to play cocottes. Well, now | am really sick of it, because it’s obvious they think | am common and | can tell you, darling, they are very much 
mistaken! When | want to be high-class | can act very distinguished! Just look at me!’ 

And returning to the window, she came strutting back puffing out her chest, like a wary mother hen who doesn’t want to get her claws dirty. He watched her with his eyes still full of tears, rather taken 
aback by the advent of this unexpected comic sketch in the midst of his suffering. She walked around a moment, to show off her full range, with little smiles, eyelids fluttering, skirts swaying, and then 
standing again in front of him: 

‘Eh? What do you think?’ 

‘Oh yes, perfect,’ he stammered, still tongue-tied and looking anxious. 

‘| have the respectable woman off to a T, | tell you! I’ve tried at home and nobody can match my imitation of a duchess who doesn’t care a toss about men. Did you notice that when | walked past, | 
was looking down at you like this? Well, you've either got it or you haven't. And anyway, | want to play the part of a respectable woman. | dream about it, | shall be unhappy if | don’t get it, | have to 
have that role—do you understand?’ 

She had grown serious. Her voice had an edge to it, she was very unhappy, really suffering because of her silly yearning. Still reeling from her rejection of him, Muffat waited, uncomprehending. There 
was a silence. Not a fly buzzed to disturb the peace in the empty building. 

‘| tell you what,’ she said, frankly, ‘you must get me the part.’ 

He was flabbergasted. Then, with a despairing gesture: 

‘But that’s impossible! You said yourself it wasn’t up to me.’ 

She cut him short with a shrug. 

‘Go downstairs and tell Bordenave you want that part... Don’t be so naive! Bordenave needs the money. Well, you can lend him some since you have money to burn.’ 

But as he was still reluctant, she got cross. 

‘All right, | understand. You are afraid of upsetting Rose. | didn’t mention her when you were on the floor weeping, but | could have gone on about the pair of you... Yes, when you've sworn to a woman 
that you will love her for ever, you don’t take up with the first one to come along the very next day. Oh, | still resent that, | remember it all! Anyway, my dear, Mignon’s leftovers are not exactly appetizing! 
Before crawling to me in that stupid fashion, you should have parted company with that lousy bunch.’ 

He protested but in the end managed to stutter: 

‘Well, | don’t give a damn about Rose. I'll drop her at once.’ 

Nana seemed satisfied on this point. She went on: 

‘So what's stopping you? Bordenave’s in charge. Or are you going to say there’s Fauchery to deal with as well as Bordenave?’ 

Her words were more deliberate now. She was getting to the delicate crux of the matter. Muffat said nothing, his eyes cast down. He had deliberately remained ignorant of Fauchery’s attentions to the 
countess, comforting himself with the hope he might have been mistaken during that awful night spent in a doorway in the Rue Taitbout. But he still felt a revulsion for the man, a suppressed anger. 


‘Well, Fauchery isn’t such a monster as all that!’ Nana suggested, attempting to establish what the relations were between the husband and the lover. ‘We can get round Fauchery. He’s not such a bad 
chap. You could say to him that it's for me?’ 

The count did not want to entertain such a disgusting arrangement. 

‘No, no, never!’ he cried. She waited. The phrase ‘Fauchery can’t refuse you anything’ almost slipped out but she realised that, as arguments went, that would be a bit harsh. She just smiled at him in 
a funny way and that smile spoke volumes. Muffat raised his eyes and looked at her, then lowered them again, pale and embarrassed. 

‘Oh, you're not being very nice to me,’ she murmured finally. 

‘| can’t!’ he said, anguished. ‘Anything you want but not that, my love, oh | beg you, not that!’ 

Then she didn’t waste time arguing with him. With her little hands she pushed his head back and pressed her mouth upon his in a long kiss. A shudder went through him, he trembled beneath her, 
completely overwhelmed, eyes closed. And she pulled him upright again. 

‘Go,’ she said simply. 

He walked towards the door. But as he was leaving she took him in her arms again, humble and coaxing, her face raised to him, rubbing her pussycat’s chin against his waistcoat. 

‘Where's this house then?’ she asked very softly, with a shy laugh like a child who is coming round grudgingly to accepting something nice which she had at first refused. 

‘Avenue de Villiers.”* 

‘Will there be carriages?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Diamonds and lace?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Oh, how good you are, my pet! All that stuff just now was because | was jealous, you know. And this time | swear it won't be like before, because now you know what a woman needs. You are giving 
me everything, right? So | don’t have to have anyone else. And from now on, this is all for you and only you! This, this, and this as well!’ 

When she had pushed him out of the door after inflaming his passion with a shower of kisses on his hands and face, she breathed hard for a moment. Heavens! What a bad smell there was in this little 
slut Mathilde’s room! It was warm and there was a calm atmosphere like in Provencal bedrooms in the winter sun. But really it smelled too much of stale lavender water, amongst other unsavoury 
things. She opened the window and leaned out again, examining the glass fronts in the Passage to pass the time. 

Muffat stumbled down the staircase, his head in a whirl. What on earth was he going to say? How to tackle this business which was essentially no concern of his? He was just approaching the stage, 
when he heard someone having an argument. They were near the end of the second act, Prulliére was getting angry, Fauchery had tried to cut one of his speeches. 

‘Cut it all then,’ he cried. ‘I'd rather you did that. Oh, | don’t believe it! | haven’t even got two hundred lines and you are trying to cut more! No, I’ve had enough. I’m giving up the part.’ 

He took a little crumpled notebook out of his pocket, twisted it in his feverish hands, and made as though to throw it into Cossard’s lap. His pale face was convulsed with bruised vanity, his thin lips, his 
angry eyes could not conceal the revolt going on inside. He, Prulliére, the darling of the public, playing a role of only two hundred lines! 

‘Why not just have me bring in letters on a tray?’ he asked bitterly. 

‘Come now Prulliére, be a good fellow,’ said Bordenave who was soft-soaping him because of his effect on the ladies in the boxes. ‘Don’t start making trouble. We will find you something special, won't 
we, Fauchery? You can add something extra, we could even lengthen one scene in Act Three.’ 

‘Well,’ declared the actor, ‘I want the last speech before the curtain comes down. You owe me that at least.’ 

Fauchery’s silence seemed to indicate his assent, and Prulliére put his script back in his pocket, still ruffled and unhappy about it. During this altercation Bosc and Fontan had assumed an expression 
of bored indifference; every man for himself, it was no concern of theirs, they couldn't care less. And all the actors surrounded Fauchery, questioning him, fishing for compliments, while Mignon listened 
to Prulliére’s latest grumbles, still keeping his eye on Comte Muffat whose return he had been watching out for. 

The count, in darkness as he came in, had stopped at the back of the stage, not wanting to intrude in the middle of a dispute. But Bordenave spied him and bustled over. 

‘Oh, these actors!’ he muttered. ‘Mister, you wouldn’t credit what trouble | have with them. One as vain as the other. They are a scabby, cheating lot, always up to some dirty trick, they'd love to see me 
come a cropper... Forgive me, | am getting carried away...’ 

He stopped and there was silence. Muffat tried to think of a way of broaching the subject, but failed. In the end, to get it over with, he just came straight out with it: 

‘Nana wants the role of the duchess.’ 

Bordenave started up with a cry: 

‘What? Are you crazy?’ 

Then, seeing how pale and shaken the count was, he promptly calmed down. 

‘Good God,’ he said simply. 

And they were again silent. Basically he couldn't care less. It might be rather amusing to cast this buxom wench in the role of the duchess. Anyway, if he went along with this, he’d have Muffat exactly 
where he wanted him. So he came to a swift decision. He turned and called: 

‘Fauchery!’ 

The count had put out his arm to stop him. Fauchery did not hear. Cornered against the proscenium arch by Fontan, he was having to suffer long explanations as to how the actor viewed the role of 
Tardiveau. Fontan saw Tardiveau as coming from Marseilles, complete with the meridional accent that he demonstrated; he declaimed whole speeches in this manner. Was it all right? He seemed to 
be tentatively suggesting things he wasn’t sure about himself. But when Fauchery raised objections and looked unimpressed, he immediately took offence. If he had not got into the spirit of his role, it 
would be best for everybody if he didn’t play it. 

‘Fauchery!’ cried Bordenave again. 

At that the young man, glad of the excuse, made his escape from the actor, who was offended by such a swift retreat. 

‘Let's go somewhere else,’ said Bordenave. ‘Come, Messieurs.’ 

To get away from eavesdroppers he took them into the props room behind the stage. Mignon, surprised, watched them disappear. They went down some steps. It was a square room with two windows 
that gave on to the yard. Beneath the low ceiling a dingy, greyish light entered through the dirty panes. There, on racks filling the entire room, were all manner of objects that looked like the junk from 
some second-hand bankrupt dealer’s in the Rue de Lappe,” an indescribable jumble of plates, gold cardboard goblets, old red umbrellas, Italian jugs, clocks of every kind, trays and inkwells, firearms 
and syringes, all chipped and broken and in unrecognizable heaps under a layer of dust an inch thick. And an unbearable smell of old iron, rags, and damp cardboard rose from these heaps where the 
debris of forgotten plays had been piling up for the last fifty years. 

‘Come in,’ said Bordenave. ‘At least we shall be on our own.’ 

Very embarrassed, the count shuffled around waiting for the director to broach the subject himself. Fauchery was astonished: 

‘What's all this about?’ he asked. 

‘Look,’ Bordenave came out with finally, ‘we’ve had an idea, but don’t jump out of your skin, will you, this is very serious. What do you say to Nana playing the duchess?’ 

The writer was dumbfounded. Then he exploded. 

‘Oh, you must be joking! They would all laugh themselves silly.’ 

‘Well, if they do, that’s not such a bad thing! Think about it, my dear man. The count is very taken with the idea.’ 

Muffat, to hide his embarrassment, had just picked up from the dust an object that he seemed not to recognize. It was an egg cup whose base had been mended with plaster. He handled it without 
appearing to be aware of what he was doing and moved forward to murmur: 

‘Yes, yes, that would be very good.’ 

Fauchery turned towards him abruptly with an impatient gesture. The count had no business interfering in his play. And he said clearly: 

‘Never! Nana can play the cocotte as often as you like, but a society lady, never!’ 

‘| do assure you, you are wrong,’ Muffat went on, his confidence growing. ‘In fact, she has just been acting the part of a respectable woman for me...’ 

‘Wherever did she do that?’ asked Fauchery, more and more astonished. 

‘Up there in a dressing room... Well, it was exactly right. So distinguished! The way she looks down on you, as she goes past, this kind of thing you know...’ 

And with his egg cup in his hand he tried to imitate Nana, forgetting himself in the desperate need to convince the gentlemen. Fauchery looked at him, flabbergasted. He had realised what was going 
on. He was no longer cross. The count, who felt his mocking, pitying eyes upon him, stopped, his cheeks colouring a little. 

‘Goodness, | suppose we could...’ the writer muttered, to be amenable. ‘Perhaps she would do very well... Except that we have cast it already. We can’t take it away from Rose.’ 

‘Oh, if that’s all that’s stopping us,’ Bordenave remarked, ‘I'll take care of that.’ 

But then, seeing that they were both siding against him and realising that Bordenave had a secret interest in it, the younger man, in order not to appear weak, rejected the idea even more violently, 
hoping in that way to bring the conversation to a close. 

‘No, no, no! Even if the role wasn’t taken | would never give it to her... Is that clear? | haven't any desire to kill my play off.’ 

There was an embarrassed silence. Bordenave, deciding that he was de trop, absented himself. The count stayed, with his head bowed. He looked up with an effort and faltered: 

‘My dear fellow, supposing | asked you this as a favour?’ 

‘| can’t do it, | can’t,’ Fauchery repeated, defensively. 

Muffat’s voice hardened: 

‘| beg you... | demand it!’ 

And he stared at him. The younger man, seeing a black, menacing glare, abruptly gave way, stammering incoherently in reply: 

‘Well, go ahead if you want to, | don’t give a damn. But you are going a bit far. You'll see, you'll see.’ 

The embarrassment then increased. Fauchery had leaned back against one of the racks and was nervously tapping his foot. Muffat seemed to be attentively examining the egg cup, still twiddling it 
round in his fingers. 

‘It's an egg cup,’ Bordenave, who had come back, said helpfully. 

‘Ah yes, an egg cup,’ the count repeated. 

‘Forgive me, you are covered in dust,’ the director continued, replacing the object on a wooden shelf. ‘But if we had to dust every day, we should never get to the end of it. So I’m afraid it isn’t clean. 
What a mess, eh? And you may not believe me, but all this is still worth a bit. Come and look.’ 

He accompanied Muffat past the racks, and in the greenish light coming in from the yard told him what all the properties were, wanting to interest him in what he was pleased to call, with a chuckle, his 
rag-and-bone man’s stockpile. Then lightly, when they had returned to Fauchery: 

‘Listen, since we are all agreed, let's wrap this business up. Ah, here’s Mignon!’ 

Mignon had been prowling up and down the corridor for a little while. At the first words of Bordenave, about breaking their contract, he became angry. It was dishonourable, his wife’s future career 
would be ruined, he would take them to court. Bordenave remained calm and gave his reasons. He considered the role unworthy of Rose, he would rather keep her in reserve for an operetta that they 
were intending to put on after La Petite Duchesse. But as her husband was still sounding off, he suddenly suggested that they cancel the contract and mentioned the offers made to the singer from the 
Folies-Dramatiques. Then Mignon, briefly discomfited, but not denying the offers, professed a total disdain for the money. His wife had been taken on to play Duchesse Héléne and she was going to 
play it even if it meant Mignon losing his whole fortune. It was a matter of one’s reputation, of honour. Once the dispute had taken this turn, it went on and on. The director kept coming back to the same 
argument. Since the Folies were offering three hundred francs a night to Rose for a hundred performances, while with him she was only earning a hundred and fifty, it was fifteen thousand francs more 
for her if he were to let her go. Her husband continued to argue on artistic grounds. What would people say if they saw his wife’s part being taken away from her? That she wasn't good enough, that 
they'd had to replace her? It would do her considerable damage, her reputation as an actress would be diminished. No, no, never! Honour before riches! But he suddenly suggested a compromise: in 


her contract it stated that Rose had to pay a penalty of ten thousand francs if she left. Well, if they gave her ten thousand she would go to the Folies Dramatiques. Bordenave was left disconcerted 
while Mignon, keeping his eyes on Muffat, waited, completely unflustered. 
‘So, that’s agreed then,’ murmured Muffat in relief. ‘We can come to an arrangement.’ 
‘Oh no, we can’t! It would be too stupid!’ cried Bordenave, his business instincts getting the better of him. ‘Ten thousand francs to let Rose off her contract! | should be a laughing stock.’ 
But the count, nodding at him frantically, was indicating he should accept. He still hesitated. But finally, rueing the ten thousand francs even though they didn’t have to come out of his own pocket, he 
grunted: 
‘Well then, | might as well do it. At least | shall be rid of you.’ 
Down in the yard, Fontan had been listening to this for the last quarter of an hour. Very intrigued, he had gone down to take up a stand outside the window. When he realised what was being arranged, 
he went back up again and took great delight in telling Rose the news. There was an almighty rumpus about her and she was being chucked out. Rose rushed to the props room. Everybody fell silent. 
She looked at the four men. Muffat looked at the floor. Fauchery responded to her questioning look with a despairing shrug. As for Mignon, he was discussing the terms of the agreement with Bordenave. 
‘What's going on?’ she asked curtly. 
‘Nothing,’ said her husband. ‘Bordenave is paying you ten thousand francs to give up your role.’ 
She was trembling, very pale, her small fists clenched. For a moment she stared at him, her whole being in revolt against him, she who normally gave in meekly about business matters, leaving to him 
the signing of contracts with her directors and her lovers. But all she did now was lash out at him, saying ‘Oh, you coward!’ and then rushed off. Mignon, bewildered, ran after her. What was the matter 
then, had she taken leave of her senses? He explained in an undertone that ten thousand francs from one side and fifteen thousand from the other made twenty-five thousand. A splendid deal! Muffat 
was in any case leaving her in the lurch. It was a terrific coup to have bled him completely dry like that. But Rose was enraged and did not answer, so Mignon scornfully left her to her feminine sulks. 
He said to Bordenave who was going back to the stage with Fauchery and Muffat: 
‘We'll sign tomorrow morning. Make sure you bring the money.’ 
At that moment Nana, who had been alerted by Labordette, was coming triumphantly down. She was still acting the respectable woman, with distinguished gestures designed to impress her fellow 
actors and prove to these idiots that, when it suited her, she could be more ladylike than anyone. But she very nearly spoiled the whole effect. Rose, seeing her, flew at her, choking with rage, her 
words tumbling out: 
‘I'll pay you out, you'll see... I've had enough of this.’ 
Forgetting herself in the face of this sudden attack, Nana was on the point of putting her hands on her hips and giving her an earful. But she managed to contain herself, exaggerating the fluting tones 
in her voice with the air of a marchioness who is about to step on orange peel. 
‘Whatever is all this about?’ she said. ‘You are being so foolish, my dear!’ 
Then she continued to put on airs and graces while Rose left, followed by Mignon, who still could not understand his wife’s behaviour. Clarisse, delighted, had just obtained the role of Géraldine from 
Bordenave. Fauchery was walking back and forth very glumly, in two minds whether to stay or leave. His play was spoilt, he did not know how to rescue it. But Nana came and caught hold of his hands, 
and pulled him to her, asking him if he found her so very dreadful. She would not ruin his play; and she made him laugh, she persuaded him that in his situation vis-a-vis the Muffats, he would be silly 
to get cross with her. If she couldn't remember a line, she would use the prompt. The theatre would be full. And he had got it wrong about her. She would bring the house down, he’d see. Then it was 
agreed that the author would rewrite the role of the duchess a little to give more lines to Prulliére, who was thrilled. In the infectious cheeriness so natural to Nana, Fontan was the only one who remained 
aloof. Affecting a nonchalant pose, he sprawled out in the yellow beam of the lamp that threw his bony goatlike profile into relief. Nana went over and held out her hand to him. 
‘Are you all right?’ 
‘Yes, not bad. How about you?’ 
‘Very well, thank you.’ 
And that was all. It was as though they had only left each other the day before at the theatre door. Meanwhile the actors were waiting. But Bordenave said they would not do Act Three again. Just for 
once, old Bosc was there on time, but went off grumbling: they were being kept in the theatre unnecessarily, they were wasting entire afternoons. Everyone left. Out on the street they blinked, blinded 
by the daylight, dazed as people are who have spent three hours down in a cellar quarrelling and continually getting on each other's nerves. The count, his limbs aching, and his head empty, went off 
in a carriage with Nana while Labordette consoled Fauchery. 
A month later, the first performance of La Petite Duchesse was a total disaster for Nana. She was terrible in the part, displayed pretensions to serious theatre that made the public roar with laughter. 
They didn’t jeer, because they found it so amusing. From her stage box, Rose Mignon greeted each appearance of her rival with a shrill laugh, setting off the whole audience. She had started to exact 
revenge. So when Nana in the evening found herself alone with Muffat, who was very upset, she said to him furiously: 
‘What a nasty bunch! All that, it’s just jealousy! But if they only knew how little | care! What do | need them for now? | bet you a hundred louis that all those people laughing tonight, I'll have them 
worshipping the ground | tread on! Yes, I'll show your Paris what a fine lady | am!’ 
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AND so Nana became a fashionable lady, queen of the boulevards, a woman of pleasure living at ease on the beastliness and stupidity of men. It was a sudden and definitive rise to fame in the glittering 
world of gallantry, financial folly, and reckless wastefulness of beauty. She immediately reigned among the costliest. Her photographs were displayed in shop windows and she was mentioned in 
magazines. Heads turned as she went by in her carriage on the boulevard and everyone murmured her name, with admiration, as though doing homage to a sovereign, while she sat back amidst her 
flowing dresses, smiling a happy little smile beneath the shower of small blonde curls which fell around her blue-shadowed eyes and painted red lips. And the wonder was that this buxom girl, so 
awkward on stage, so comical as soon as she tried to play a respectable woman, was bewitchingly alluring offstage, without any effort on her part. She had a lazy grace rather like a grass snake, a 
knowingly careless disorder in her dress, a most exquisite elegance, a nervous hauteur like a pedigree cat; she was the aristocrat of vice, splendid, rebellious, walking all over Paris society like an 
omnipotent mistress. She set the tone and noble ladies copied her. 
Nana’s town house was in the Avenue de Villiers, at the corner of the Rue Cardinet, in the elegant quarter just springing up in the middle of the waste ground on the old Monceau plain. Built by a young 
painter, intoxicated by his first flush of success but obliged to sell again almost before the plaster had dried, it was a palatial house in the Renaissance style, with an unusual interior, modern amenities 
in a setting of a somewhat studied originality. Comte Muffat had bought the house already furnished, filled with a whole world of knick-knacks, as well as some very fine furnishings from the East, 
antique sideboards, and large Louis XIII armchairs; and so Nana had inherited a collection of fine furniture, carefully chosen from a wide variety of different periods. But as the studio which occupied 
the centre of the house was no use to her, she had changed around the rooms of each floor, leaving a conservatory on the ground floor, as well as a large drawing room and dining room, and creating 
a small salon on the first floor next to her bedroom and dressing room. She surprised the architect with the ideas she gave him, this Paris street girl with a flair for style, abruptly reborn into a life of 
refinement and luxury. But she did not spoil the house too much, and even added to the expensive furniture, apart from in one or two places where the few touches of sentimental foolishness and 
gaudiness betrayed the tastes of the former flower girl who had once upon a time dreamed her dreams outside the shop windows in the arcades. 
In the courtyard, under the enormous glass canopy, a carpet led up the flight of steps; and when you reached the entrance hall you were met by the scent of violets, and a warm cosy atmosphere 
enclosed within the thick curtains. A window of yellow and pink glass, the colour of pale flesh, cast light on the wide staircase. At the bottom a Negro sculpted out of wood was proffering a silver tray 
that held a pile of visiting cards. Four bare-breasted female figures in white marble held aloft the lamps, while bronzes and Chinese vases full of flowers, divans covered in ancient Persian rugs, and 
armchairs upholstered in ancient tapestry furnished the vestibule, adorned the landings, and made a kind of antechamber on the first floor where men’s coats and hats lay permanently around. The 
soft furnishings deadened the sound, there was an atmosphere of contemplation, and, on entering, you might have felt a thrill of devotion as in a chapel whose silence held a mystery behind its closed 
doors. 
Nana opened the big over-ornate Louis XVI drawing room only on gala nights when she hosted society from the Tuileries or foreign dignitaries. Normally she only came down at mealtimes, feeling 
rather lost when she lunched alone in the dining room, a very high-ceilinged room with Gobelins tapestries* and a monumental sideboard enhanced by old porcelain and wonderful pieces of antique 
silver. She would go back up again quickly, she lived on the first floor, in her little apartment: the bedroom, the dressing room, and the small drawing room. She had already redecorated the bedroom 
twice, the first time in mauve satin, the second in blue silk with lace appliqué. And she still wasn’t satisfied, she thought it was too dull, she cast around but did not manage to find quite what she wanted. 
The richly upholstered bed, as low as a sofa, had twenty thousand francs worth of point de Venise lace* on it. The furniture was lacquered in white and blue, with a silver filigree pattern. White bearskins 
lay everywhere, so numerous that they covered the carpet. This was a fancy, a refinement, of Nana’s who had not been able to get out of the habit of sitting on the floor to take off her stockings. 
Adjacent to the bedroom, the small salon offered a curious jumble of exquisite objets d'art; amongst the silk hangings of faded pink, a Turkish rose pink, embroidered with gold thread, was a whole 
world of objects from every country and of every style: Italian cabinets, Spanish and Portuguese coffers, Chinese pagodas, a Japanese screen with an exquisite finish, then some china, bronzes, 
embroidered silks, tapestries in petit point; the armchairs as wide as beds and the sofas deep as alcoves suggested a languid idleness, the sleepy life of a seraglio. The room had the tones of old gold, 
dissolving into greens and reds, nothing too obviously suggesting the courtesan except the luxurious sofas and chairs; and only two porcelain statuettes, a woman in her chemise searching for fleas 
and another who was stark naked, walking on her hands with her legs in the air, rather spoiled the salon with a stupidity quite peculiar to Nana. Through a door almost always open, the dressing room 
was visible, all in marble and mirrored, with the white bath, its jars and its silver basins, its decorations of crystal and ivory. A pale daylight filtered through the drawn curtain, sleepily, as it seemed, in 
the warm scent of violets, this troubling scent of Nana which penetrated the whole house and even the courtyard. 
The most important thing was to get the domestic servants installed. Nana, admittedly, had the ever-faithful Zoé, who, quietly confident, had for some months been expecting this sudden elevation into 
society. Now Zoé came into her own as mistress of the house, feathering her own nest at the same time as looking after Madam as loyally as she could. But a lady's maid was no longer sufficient. They 
needed a butler, a coachman, a concierge, a cook. They must also establish the stables. There Labordette made himself very useful, taking responsibility for the chores that the count found boring. He 
negotiated the buying of the horses, he visited the carriage makers, guiding the choice of the young woman who was to be seen on his arm at the tradesmen’s. Labordette even found the servants for 
her: Charles, a great giant of a coachman, who came from the staff of the Duc de Corbreuse; Julien, a small, smiling butler with curly hair; and a couple—the woman, Victorine, was the cook, and the 
man, Francois, was taken on as concierge and valet. He, in breeches and powdered wig, and wearing Nana’s livery of light blue with a silver stripe, greeted visitors in the hall. It was all of a princely 
style and correctness. 
After a month the house was ready. This whole enterprise cost more than three hundred thousand francs. There were eight horses in the stable and five carriages in the coach-house, one being a 
landau with silver trimmings that briefly captured the attention of the whole of Paris society. And in the midst of all this wealth, Nana was settling in and finding her feet. She had left the theatre after the 
third performance of La Petite Duchesse, leaving Bordenave to struggle with imminent bankruptcy, in spite of the money from the count. But she was still bitter about her lack of success. It was another 
hard lesson to learn after the business with Fontan, a sorry affair for which she held every man responsible. So now she felt herself to be very resilient and proof against passing fancies. But thoughts 
of revenge didn’t last long in such a feather-brain. What remained, apart from the times when her temper got the better of her, was her insatiable appetite for spending money, a natural contempt for 
the man footing the bill, the constant caprices of a spendthrift and wasteful woman, proud of her ability to ruin her lovers. 
First Nana put the count on a proper footing. She set out the rules of their relationship very clearly. He was to give her twelve thousand francs a month, not counting presents, and would only ask for 
absolute faithfulness in return. She swore to be faithful. But she demanded consideration, a complete freedom in her role as mistress of the house, and a total respect for her wishes. Thus she would 
be able to entertain her friends every day; he would only arrive at fixed times. And finally he would have a blind faith in her in all matters. And when he hesitated, seized with jealousy and anxiety, she 
got on her high horse, threatening to return everything he had given her, or else she swore on the head of little Louis. That ought to be enough. There was no love if there was no respect. By the end 
of the first month Muffat did respect her. 
But she wanted—and she obtained—more. Soon in her good-natured fashion she began to exert some influence over him. When he arrived looking glum, she cheered him up and when he told her 
his troubles she gave him advice. Little by little she became involved in his domestic concerns, his wife, his daughter, his love life and his financial affairs, she was full of good sense, fairness and 
honesty. Once only did she let her temper get the better of her, the day when Muffat confided that Daguenet was probably going to ask for the hand of his daughter Estelle. Ever since the count’s 
dealings with her had become public knowledge, Daguenet had thought it would be a clever move to break off relations with Nana and treat her like a slut, swearing he would snatch his future father- 
in-law away from the clutches of that creature. So she painted a pretty picture of her former lover: he was a womanizer who had wasted all his fortune on loose women. He lacked all moral sense, he 
didn’t exactly steal money from other people, but he took advantage of them, only paying for the occasional bunch of flowers or dinner. And as the count seemed to be making excuses for these 
weaknesses, she told him, without sparing any of the gruesome details, that Daguenet had bedded her. Muffat grew very pale. This young man was out of the question. That would teach him to be so 
ungrateful! 


Meanwhile before the house had been completely furnished, Nana, having showered Muffat with the most passionate promises of fidelity one evening, spent the night with Count Xavier de Vandeuvres, 
who for the last fortnight had been paying court to her with persistent visits and flowers. She gave in to his demands, not because she had taken a shine to him, but rather to prove to herself that she 
was a free woman. The thought that he might be financially useful to her came later, when, on the following day, Vandeuvres helped her out with paying a bill which she did not feel inclined to tell Muffat 
about. She was sure she could sting Vandeuvres for eight to ten thousand francs a month, and it would be very welcome pin money. At that time he was getting through his fortune in a feverish fit of 
madness. Lucy and his horses had devoured three farms and Nana would make short work of his last remaining chateau near Amiens. And he was in a hurry to make a clean sweep of everything, 
even the remains of the old tower built in the reign of Philippe Auguste* by a Vandeuvres who had a voracious appetite for ruins. He thought it rather fine to leave the last gold bezants* of his coat-of- 
arms in the hands of this courtesan whom the whole of Paris desired. He too accepted Nana’s conditions, total freedom, intimate relations on certain days, without even being passionately naive enough 
to demand sworn promises from her. Muffat suspected nothing. As for Vandeuvres, certainly he knew, but gave not the least hint of knowing. He pretended ignorance, with the thin, sceptical smile of 
one who does not demand the impossible as long as he has his allotted time and that Paris is fully aware of it. 

From then on, Nana’s house was well and truly finished. The staffing in the stables, the kitchen, and Madam’s bedroom was complete. Zoé arranged everything, sorted out even the most unforeseen 
complications. It was like a well-oiled machine, a theatre, regulated like a huge business enterprise, and functioned with such precision that for the first months there were no hitches or disasters. But 
Madam caused Zoé a lot of trouble through her unwise and impulsive behaviour, and her bravado. So the lady's maid relaxed little by little, having in any case observed that she earned a lot more at 
those times when there was a problem, when Madam had done something stupid and she had to put it all to rights again. Then the presents came pouring in, she fished plenty of louis out of the troubled 
waters. 

One morning when Muffat had not yet left the bedroom, Zoé let a man, trembling all over, into the dressing room, where Nana was changing her underwear. 

‘Goodness, it’s Zizi!’ exclaimed the young woman, flabbergasted. 

It was indeed Georges. But seeing her in her chemise with her golden hair falling over her naked shoulders, he threw himself at her, flung his arms round her, and began kissing her from head to toe. 
She struggled, startled, stifling her voice and stammering: 

‘Stop it, he’s there! It’s silly... Are you mad, Zoé? Take him away! Keep him downstairs, I'll try to come down.’ 

Zoé had to push him downstairs in front of her. In the dining room when Nana was able to join them, she scolded them both. Zoé pinched her lips and withdrew looking annoyed, saying she thought 
Madam would be pleased. Georges looked at Nana with such delight at seeing her that his beautiful eyes filled with tears. Now that the bad days had passed, his mother believed that he had seen 
sense, and had allowed him out of Les Fondettes; so on arrival at the station he had just taken a cab to go and kiss his darling with all speed. He talked of living henceforth by her side as in the old 
days when he used to wait for her in the bedroom at La Mignotte, barefoot. And as he told her his story, his fingers reached out in his desperation to touch her after that cruel year of separation. He 
caught hold of her hands, felt feverishly for her arms in the ample sleeves of her dressing gown, travelled up to her shoulders. 

‘Do you still love your Bebé?’ he asked in his childish voice. 

‘Of course | do!’ answered Nana, briskly extricating herself. ‘But you have come without any warning. I’m not free you know, my pet. You must be a good boy.’ 

Georges, who had got out of the cab still in a daze at the thought that his long-felt desire was finally about to be fulfilled, had not even noticed what house he was entering. He became aware of a 
change in his surroundings. He examined the opulent dining room with its high ornamental ceiling, its Gobelins tapestries, its dresser with the shining silverware. 

‘Oh yes,’ he said sadly. 

And she made him understand that he should never come in the mornings. In the afternoon, if he liked, from four till six; that was the time when she received callers. Then, as he was looking at her 
questioningly in mute supplication, in her turn she planted a very affectionate kiss on his forehead. 

‘Be a good boy, I'll do what I can,’ she murmured. 

But the truth was that she was no longer bothered about him. She thought Georges a very nice boy and would have liked him as a friend, nothing more. However, when he arrived every day at four, he 
seemed so unhappy that she often gave in to him, hid him in her wardrobes, and let him continually pick over the leftovers of her beauty. He never left the house, as domesticated as little Bijou, the 
dog, both of them in the skirts of their mistress, enjoying some part of her, even when she was with another man, making the most of every opportunity for sweet treats and caresses in her hours of 
loneliness and ennui. 

Probably Madam Hugon learned about her son’s new fall from grace into the arms of this loose woman, for she rushed up to Paris to ask for help from her other son, Lieutenant Philippe, then garrisoned 
at Vincennes. Georges, who was hiding from his elder brother, was desperate, fearing he would be forcibly removed by him. And as he could not keep anything from Nana in his passionate eagerness 
to tell her everything, he soon began to talk of little else but his big brother, a strapping young man, both brave and daring. 

‘You see,’ he explained, ‘Maman won't come to your house when she can send my brother instead. She'll send Philippe to fetch me, | know.’ 

The first time he said this, Nana was very hurt. She said curtly: 

‘I'd like to see him do that! Even if he is a lieutenant Francois will show him the door, he'll kick him out!’ 

Then, as the boy kept bringing up the subject of his brother, before long she became interested in Philippe. After a week she knew him in every minute particular: very tall, very strong, jolly and a little 
bit rough; also some intimate details: hairy arms, a birthmark on his shoulder. The result was that one day, with her head full of the image she had of this man she was supposed to be throwing out, 
she exclaimed: 

‘So he’s not going to come, your brother... He must be scared.’ 

The next day while Georges was alone with Nana, Frangois came up to ask if Madam would receive Lieutenant Philippe Hugon. Georges grew very pale and muttered: 

‘| thought as much. Maman hinted something to me this morning.’ 

And he begged the young woman to send Frangois to say she wasn’t at home. But Nana was already on her feet, her cheeks flushed, saying: 

‘Why ever not? He would think I’m frightened of him. Well, we shall have some fun. Francois, let the gentleman wait a quarter of an hour in the salon. Then you can bring him up.’ 

She did not sit down again, but stayed on her feet, rather flustered, going from the mirror over the mantelpiece to the looking glass hanging over an Italian chest. And every time she glanced at herself 
and essayed a smile, while Georges, collapsed on a sofa, quaked at the scene that was about to ensue. As she walked up and down she spoke aloud, in snatches: 

‘If he has to wait a quarter of an hour, it'll calm him down... And anyway if he thinks he’s coming to see a whore, he’s going to be astonished by my salon... “Yes, that’s right, my dear man, have a good 
look round. It's not rubbish. It'll teach you to respect the lady of the house.” What matters is that a man respects you. Don’t you think so? Is it a quarter of an hour yet? No, only ten minutes. Oh well, 
plenty of time.’ 

She couldn't keep still. After fifteen minutes she sent Georges away, making him swear not to listen at the keyhole for it would be unseemly if the servants were to see him. As he was going into the 
bedroom, Zizi ventured in a strangled voice: 

‘Don't forget he’s my brother...’ 

‘Don't worry,’ she said in a dignified voice. ‘If he’s polite, | shall be polite too.’ 

Francois ushered in Philippe Hugon, who was wearing a frock coat. At first Georges tiptoed across the room to do as the young woman said. But the voices drew him back, and he was so unsure and 
anguished that his legs felt wobbly. He was imagining catastrophes, blows, something unspeakable that would permanently thwart his relations with Nana. So he could not resist the need to come and 
press his ear to the door. He could hardly hear a thing, the thickness of the portiéres muffled the sound. However, he caught something of what Philippe said, some harsh phrases where he could make 
out the words ‘child’, ‘family’, ‘honour’. In the anxiety about what his darling Nana would say in reply, his heart started pounding so that there was a buzzing and confusion and dizziness in his head. 
For certain she would fling out a ‘dirty bastard’ or ‘clear off, this is my house!’ But nothing of the sort was forthcoming, not a whisper. It was as if Nana was dead in the other room. And soon his brother's 
voice grew softer. He was at a loss to understand, when a strange sound utterly stupefied him. It was Nana sobbing. For a moment he was prey to conflicting feelings, whether to escape or walk in and 
confront Philippe. But just at that moment Zoé came into the bedroom and he moved away from the door, ashamed of being discovered there. 

Unperturbed, she tidied away linen in the wardrobe; while silent, motionless, he pressed his forehead against a windowpane, eaten up with doubt. 

‘Is that your brother with Madam?’ 

‘Yes,’ the boy replied in a strangled voice. 

There was another silence. 

‘And it worries you, does it, Mister Georges?’ 

‘Yes,’ he got out, in the same tone of suffering. 

Zoé was in no hurry. She folded the lacy underwear and said slowly: 

‘You needn't worry... Madam will sort it out.’ 

And that was all. They said no more. But she remained there in the bedroom. She pottered around for more than a quarter of an hour, not apparently noticing the mounting exasperation of the boy, 
white with trying to suppress his anxiety. He was throwing sideways glances towards the salon. Whatever could they be doing all this time? Perhaps Nana was still weeping? His cruel brother must 
have been boxing her ears. So when Zoé finally went, he ran to the door, pressing his ear again to the keyhole. But then he was dumbfounded and his head started spinning, for what he heard was a 
sudden burst of laughter, affectionate whispered exchanges, the suppressed giggles of a woman being tickled. Almost immediately after, Nana was seeing Philippe out to the top of the stairs, with 
friendly and familiar words being exchanged. 

When Georges plucked up the courage to go into the salon, the young woman was standing looking at herself in the mirror. 

‘Well?’ he asked, terrified. 

‘Well, what?’ she said without turning round. 

Then, in a casual voice: 

‘What were you saying about your brother, by the way? He’s very nice!’ 

‘So have you sorted everything out?’ 

‘Of course | have. What are you worried about? You'd think we were going to come to blows.’ 

Georges still didn’t understand. He stammered: 

‘| thought | could hear... You weren't crying?’ 

‘Crying, me!’ she exclaimed, staring at him. ‘You must be dreaming! Why should you think | was crying?’ 

And now the boy himself was upset when she told him off for being disobedient and for sneaking up behind the door. Seeing her sulking at him, he approached her again meekly, wanting to know what 
had happened. 

‘So what about my brother...?’ 

‘Your brother saw immediately what kind of house he was in. You have to realise | might have been a prostitute and in that case his intervention would have been quite understandable because of your 
youth and the honour of your family. Oh, | understand how he felt... But one glance was enough, and he behaved like a gentleman... So don’t worry any more, it’s over and he will set your maman’s 
mind at rest.’ 

And she went on, with a laugh: 

‘Anyway you'll see your brother around ... | invited him to call, so he'll be back.’ 

‘Oh, so he'll be back,’ said the boy, growing paler. 

He did not add anything, and there was no more talk of Philippe. She got dressed to go out and he gazed at her with his big sorrowful eyes. No doubt he was very pleased that things had been sorted 
for he would have preferred to die rather than have no more dealings with her. But deep down he had a nagging worry which he didn’t dare express, an ache he had not felt before. He never did know 
how Philippe had set their mother’s mind at rest. Three days later she went back to Les Fondettes, seeming satisfied. That evening at Nana’s he was aghast when Francois announced the arrival of 
the lieutenant. The latter joked in a cheery fashion and treated him as a naughty boy whom he had helped in some trivial escapade. Georges remained glum, not daring to move, blushing like a girl at 
whatever was said. Philippe being ten years his senior, they had not spent much time in each other’s company; rather he feared him, like a father from whom you conceal your amorous adventures. 
So he felt an uneasy shame seeing him so relaxed in Nana’s company, laughing out loud, really enjoying himself, like the healthy young man he was. However, since before long his brother visited 


every day, Georges ended up getting in some measure used to it. Nana was radiant. It was her last accomplishment in the management of her love affairs, an insolent house-warming in a house that 
was bursting at the seams with men and furniture. 

One afternoon when the Hugon boys were there, Comte Muffat arrived outside his allotted time. But, when Zoé told him that Madam was with friends, he did not go in and made a show of tactfully 
withdrawing in the manner of a discreet gentleman. When he turned up again later that evening, Nana greeted him with the iciness of a woman who has been sorely offended. 

‘Mister,’ she said. ‘I have not given you any cause to insult me. Do you hear! When | am at home | beg you to visit at the proper time like everyone else.’ 

The count was open-mouthed in astonishment. 

‘But my dear...’ he began. 

‘| suppose it’s because people come and visit me? Yes, well there were men there. But what do you imagine | do with those men? Women are compromised if you put on those gentlemanly airs of 
being so discreet, and | personally don’t wish to be compromised!’ 

He had his work cut out to obtain her forgiveness. Deep down he was delighted. It was with such scenes as these that she kept him docile and unsuspecting. For a long time he had had to put up with 
Georges, a child whom she found amusing, so she said. She made him have dinner with Philippe and the count behaved in a friendly manner towards him; when they were leaving the table, he took 
the young man on one side and asked for news of his mother. From then on the Hugon brothers, Vandeuvres, and Muffat were quite openly part of the household and were on the friendliest of terms. 
It suited everyone better like that. But Muffat was still discreet enough not to come too often, keeping up a pretence of formality, like a stranger visiting. At night when Nana was sitting on the floor, on 
her bearskin, taking off her stockings, he talked amiably about these men, especially Philippe, who was a truly faithful friend. 

‘You're right, they are very nice,’ said Nana, who had remained on the floor to change her chemise. ‘But you see they realise who | am. You only have to say the word and I'll kick them out!’ 

However, in this opulence, surrounded by her courtiers, Nana was bored stiff. She had men enough to fill every minute of her nights and money even in the drawers of her dressing table all mixed up 
with the brushes and combs. But that no longer satisfied her, she felt as if there were something missing, a void in her life that made her yawn. Her idle life dragged on, it was just the same old routine, 
over and over again. Taking no thought for the morrow, she lived like a little bird, sure of being fed and ready to tuck her head in on the first available branch. The knowledge that all her needs would 
be met made her lie around the whole day, making no effort, slumbering in a schoolgirlish indolence, imprisoned in the profession of courtesan. Since she only went out in her carriage, she lost the use 
of her legs. She reverted to childish pastimes, covered Bijou with kisses from morning to night, killed time with stupid pursuits, waiting, but only ever for a man, to whom she submitted with weary 
complaisance. And in the middle of that self-abandonment, her only concern was the way she looked. Unceasingly she took care of her body, washing herself, perfuming herself all over, proud of her 
ability to strip naked at any moment in front of anyone without blushing. 

In the mornings Nana got up at ten o'clock. Bijou, the little Scottish terrier, woke her up by licking her face. And then they had a romp for five minutes, with the dog running all over her arms and legs 
that caused Comte Muffat some distress. Bijou was the first little man he was jealous of. It was indecent that an animal should put his nose under the covers like that. Then Nana went into her bathroom 
to take her bath. Towards eleven Francis came to put up her hair before the more elaborate coiffure in the afternoon. And as she hated eating on her own, she almost always ate lunch with Madam 
Maloir, who arrived from somewhere mysterious in the morning in one of her extravagant hats and went back in the evening to her secret life which nobody cared about anyway. But the worst time of 
day was the two or three hours between lunch and when she dressed for the evening. Normally she asked her old friend if she would fancy a game of bezique; sometimes she would read the Figaro, 
as she took an interest in what was happening in the theatre and society; it even occurred to her sometimes to open a book, for she prided herself on knowing about literature. It took her till nearly five 
to get ready. Only then did she wake from her long hours of inertia, going out in the carriage or receiving a host of men, dining often in town, going to bed very late only to get up the next day as tired 
as ever and once more start her day that always resembled the one before. 

Her greatest entertainment was to go to Batignolles to see her little Louis at her aunt's house. She would forget about him completely for a fortnight. Then she would fly into a frenzy, rush there on foot, 
like a natural, tender loving mother, bringing the sort of presents you might take to someone in hospital, snuff for her aunt, oranges and biscuits for the little boy. Or else she would arrive in her landau 
on her way back from the Bois wearing outfits that caused a real stir in the quiet street. Ever since her niece had risen in the world, Madam Lerat was swollen with pride. She appeared rarely in the 
Avenue de Villiers, pretending it was not her place to do so, but she crowed in delight when the young woman arrived with her four- or five-thousand-franc dresses, and spent the whole of the following 
day showing her presents to people and citing figures which astounded the neighbours. Most often Nana kept Sundays for her family. And on those days if Muffat invited her out she would refuse, 
smiling like a good little mother. She couldn't, she was dining at her aunt's, she was going to see Baby. Besides, poor little Louiset was always ill. He was getting to be almost three, quite a big boy 
now. But he’d had eczema on the back of his neck and now there were deposits forming in his ears which made them afraid it might be the bones in his skull decaying. When she saw his pale 
complexion and his skin so flabby and jaundiced-looking, she became concerned. What could be the matter with this little love to have got into this sorry state, when she, his mother, was so healthy! 
On the days when she was not occupied with her son, Nana reverted to her bustling routine, drives in the Bois,* theatre premieres, dinners and suppers at the Maison d’Or* or the Café Anglais, then 
all the spectacles to which the crowd flocked, Mabille,* the revues, the races. But she still had this stupid, debilitating feeling of pointlessness which was giving her a sort of cramp in her stomach. Her 
constant infatuations afforded her little relief from her boredom, and as soon as she was alone, she would yawn and stretch in a gesture of immense fatigue. Then, when she was on her own, she was 
straight away plunged into deep depression, for it made her face the void of her own emptiness once more. Normally very cheerful in her work and in her nature, at such times she grew morose, 
continually summing up her life, in between two yawns, with the cry: 

‘Oh, what pests men are!’ 

One afternoon as she was returning from a concert, Nana noticed a woman walking briskly along the pavement of the Rue Montmartre with holes in her little boots and her skirts dirty, and a hat that 
was soaked by the rain. Suddenly she realised who it was. 

‘Stop, Charles!’ she cried to the coachman. 

And she called out: 

‘Satin, Satin!’ 

Passers-by turned round and the whole street gazed at her. Satin had drawn nearer and was getting even dirtier from the wheels of the coach. 

‘Get in, my dear,’ said Nana calmly, unbothered by the onlookers. 

And she pulled her up next to her into the coach in that filthy state, and they drove off in her light blue landau with her pearl-grey silk dress trimmed with lace, while the whole street smiled at the 
coachman’s highly dignified bearing. 

From then on, Nana had one overriding passion. Satin became her vice. She was installed in the house on the Avenue de Villiers, washed, clothed, and for three days she told her about Saint-Lazare 
and the problems with the sisters in the hospital and those swine the police who had made her register as a prostitute. Nana was indignant, comforted her, swore to get her out of that even if she had 
to go and see the minister herself. Meanwhile there was no hurry, for of course they wouldn't come looking for her in her house. And afternoons of intimacy began between the two women, tender 
conversations and kisses interspersed with giggles. It was the fun and games that had been interrupted by the arrival of the police in the Rue de Laval and which started up again in a light-hearted 
fashion. Then one evening it changed into something more serious. Nana, who had been so disgusted at Laure’s, now understood. She was excited and overwhelmed. All the more so because on the 
morning of day four, Satin disappeared. No one had seen her go out. She had run off in her new dress, needing some fresh air, hankering after her life on the street. 

That day there was such a to-do in the house that all the servants kept their heads down and didn’t say anything. Nana almost came to blows with Francois who had failed to bar her exit. But she tried 
to contain her anger. She called Satin a dirty slut; that would teach her to pick up rubbish like her out of the gutter. In the afternoon when Madam locked herself in her room, Zoé heard her sobbing. 
Suddenly that evening she ordered her carriage and drove to Laure’s. The thought struck her that she would find Satin at the restaurant in the Rue des Martyrs. It wasn’t just to see her, she intended 
to give her a good hiding. And indeed there was Satin dining at a little table with Madam Robert. When she saw Nana, she began to giggle. Nana, cut to the quick, did not make a scene, but on the 
contrary was very gentle and amiable. She paid for champagne, got five or six tables merry, and then carried Satin off while Madam Robert was in the lavatory. Only when she was in the cab did she 
bite her and threaten to kill her if she did it again. 

But then the same thing happened on numerous other occasions. In her rage at being deceived, she ran after this tramp a score of times, this girl who, bored with the comforts of the town house, 
vanished whenever the fancy took her. Nana talked of boxing Madam Robert's ears; one day she even thought of challenging her to a duel. There was one person too many in this ménage. Nowadays 
when she dined at Laure’s she wore her diamonds, sometimes taking with her Louise Violaine, Maria Blond, and Tatan Néné, all decked out in their jewels. And in the greasy atmosphere of the three 
rooms in the yellow glare of the gas lamps, these ladies flaunted their riches in front of the riff-raff, delighted at impressing the little street girls from that district and carrying them off when they left the 
table. On those days Laure, tightly-corseted and beaming, kissed everyone with even more maternal feeling than usual. Satin, however, in the middle of all this carry-on, with her blue eyes and her 
pure virginal looks, kept perfectly calm. Bitten and beaten, pulled this way and that between two women, she simply said it was a funny state of affairs and they would do better to come to some 
compromise. It didn’t help to slap her, she couldn't chop herself in two, in spite of wanting to be nice to everyone. In the end it was Nana who won because she overwhelmed Satin with affection and 
presents. And to take revenge, Madam Robert wrote anonymous poison pen letters to her rival's lovers. 

For some time now Comte Muffat had been looking worried. One morning, rather distressed, he placed before Nana an anonymous letter in which she read in the very first lines that she was accused 
of deceiving the count with Vandeuvres and the Hugon boys. 

‘It's not true, it’s not true,’ she shouted vehemently in accents of rare honesty. 

‘Do you swear to that?’ Muffat asked, already relieved. 

‘Yes, on whatever you like... On my child’s head if you like!’ 

But it was a long letter. Her relationship with Satin was detailed in words of crude vulgarity. When she had finished, she smiled. 

‘Now | know who sent it,’ she said simply. 

And as Muffat was expecting a denial, she went on tranquilly. 

‘It's something which is no concern to you, my lamb. Why should it bother you?’ 

She didn’t deny anything and he made some disgusted remarks. Then she shrugged. What sort of world did he live in? It went on everywhere, and she named her friends, swore that society ladies did 
it too. In fact, to hear her talk, there was nothing more common or more natural. But what wasn’t true wasn’t true. So just now he had seen how indignant she was about Vandeuvres and the Hugon 
boys. Oh, for that he would have been within his rights to strangle her. But what was the point of lying to him about something of no consequence? And she repeated her sentence: 

‘Why should you bother about that, for heaven’s sake?’ 

Then as the scene dragged on, she cut him off harshly: 

‘Anyway, my dear, if you are not happy about it it's very simple... The door is open... There it is! You have to take me as | am.’ 

He looked at the floor. Deep down he was satisfied with the young woman’s solemn promises. When she saw what power she had over him, she was no longer so careful of his feelings. And from then 
on Satin was installed in the house openly on the same footing as the gentlemen. Vandeuvres had not needed anonymous letters to understand; he made jokes about it, tried to pick jealous quarrels 
with Satin; while Philippe and Georges treated her like a chum, shaking her hand and making very indecent remarks. 

One evening Nana had an adventure when, after the little slut had gone off, she had dined at the Rue des Martyrs but wasn’t able to lay hands on her. As she was eating alone, Daguenet had appeared. 
Although he was a reformed character, he sometimes came back, seeking his old life of debauchery once again and hoping he wouldn’t meet anyone he knew in these insalubrious sleazy back streets 
of Paris. So the presence of Nana seemed to embarrass him at first. But he wasn’t a man to beat a retreat. He approached her with a smile. He asked whether Madam would kindly allow him to dine 
at her table. Seeing him in a jocular mood, Nana adopted her cool haughty tone and answered curtly: 

‘Sit where you please, Mister. We are in a public place.’ 

Begun in this way, the conversation appeared droll. But at dessert, Nana, annoyed and dying to get the upper hand, put her elbows on the table; then, calling him ‘tu’ again: 

‘Well, what about your wedding plans, sweetie? How is it going?’ 

‘Not very well,’ Daguenet admitted. 

In fact just when he was about to pluck up courage to ask Muffat and his household, he had felt such a froideur on the part of the count that he had prudently refrained. He thought it would be a failed 
attempt. Nana stared at him with her clear eyes, chin in hand and an ironic pursing of her lips. 

‘Oh, what a naughty girl | am,’ she said slowly. ‘Because... you'll have to get your future father-in-law out of my clutches... Well, for an intelligent young man you are really pretty stupid! What! Fancy 
telling tales to a man who adores me and tells me everything! Listen, you will get married if | want you to, my sweet—and not otherwise.’ 


He had felt for the last few minutes that this was the case and had already started planning to do whatever she asked. However, he kept up the banter, not wanting to allow the whole business to 
become too serious. And after he had put on his gloves, he asked her in the most formal language for the hand of Miss Estelle de Beuville. She ended up laughing as though she was being tickled. Oh, 
that Mimi! You couldn't be cross with him for long. The great success of Daguenet with women was due to his velvety voice, a pure, modulated tone that had made women give him the nickname 
‘Velvet-Tongue’. None of them could resist that caressive, melodious voice. He knew the power of it, and he lulled her into a dreamy state by recounting a string of ridiculous anecdotes. When they left 
their table she was all pink-cheeked, quivering on his arm, seduced by him once again. As it was very fine weather, she sent her carriage back and walked with him to his house, then, without more 
ado, went upstairs. Two hours later she said, as she got dressed: 

‘Well then, Mimi, are you still set on this wedding?’ 

‘It's the best thing | could do, you know. I’m completely broke. ’ 

She called him over to button up her boots. And a moment or two later: 

‘Oh goodness, I’m happy to put in a word for you. She’s as dry as a stick, that girl. But if that suits you all, it suits me too and I'll fix it for you.’ 

Then, starting to laugh, her breasts still bare: 

‘But what will you give me?’ 

He had seized hold of her, kissing her shoulders in a rush of gratitude. Quivering with excitement, she fought him off and leaned back. 

‘| know!’ she cried, very excited by this game. ‘Listen to what | demand for my commission. On your wedding day, you can give me the gift of your innocence... Before your wife, you understand!’ 
‘That's right, | will! he said, laughing even louder than her. 

This transaction tickled them. They thought it would be a really good story. 

And in fact the next day there was a dinner at Nana’s, the usual Thursday dinner with Muffat, Vandeuvres, the Hugon boys, and Satin. The count arrived early. He needed eighty thousand francs to 
pay off two or three debts Nana had incurred and to give her a necklace of sapphires which she was longing to have. As he had just been eating quite deeply into his fortune, he was looking for someone 
to lend him the money, not yet prepared to take the step of selling one of his properties. On the advice of Nana, Muffat had spoken to Labordette, but he had considered it too big a matter to take on 
himself and had wanted to talk to Francis, the hairdresser, who was only too happy to oblige his lady clients. The count put himself into the hands of these gentlemen, on the strict understanding that 
his name would be kept out of it. Both undertook to keep in hand the hundred-thousand-franc bill that he’d sign, and apologized for the twenty thousand francs of interest, loudly condemning the 
scoundrels they'd had to use as moneylenders. When Muffat was announced, Francis was finishing dressing Nana’s hair. Labordette was also present in the dressing room, being an intimate friend 
that no one bothered about. When he saw the count, he discreetly put a thick wad of banknotes down among the powders and pommades, and the bill was signed on the marble top of the dressing 
table. Nana wanted to keep Labordette for dinner but he refused as he was showing a rich foreigner round Paris. Meanwhile Muffat took him on one side to urge him to hurry to Beckers, the jewellers, 
and bring him back the sapphire necklace which he wanted to give the young woman as a surprise that same evening; Labordette willingly undertook to do this. Half an hour later Julien handed the 
jewel box surreptitiously to the count. 

Nana was on edge during dinner. The sight of eighty thousand francs had made her nervous. Just think of all that money going to tradesmen! She was disgusted. From the soup course on in that 
splendid dining room gleaming with the reflections of silver and crystal, she waxed sentimental and was extolling the blessed state of the poor. The men were in dress suits, she herself was wearing a 
white embroidered satin dress while Satin wore a more modest black silk with a simple gold heart on a chain round her neck, a present from her dear friend. And behind the guests, Julien and Francois 
waited on them, assisted by Zoé, all three of them very dignified. 

‘Of course | enjoyed myself more when | didn’t have any money,’ Nana repeated. 

She had placed Muffat on her right and Vandeuvres on her left. But she did not look at them, only at Satin who was ensconced opposite her between Philippe and Georges. 

‘Don't you think so, darling?’ she said every other sentence. ‘Didn’t we have fun in the old days when we used to go to Mother Josse’s school in the Rue Polonceau?’ 

The roast was served. The two women launched into their reminiscences. Now and then they were seized with the desire to chatter on endlessly; they suddenly needed to rake up this dirt from their 
youth, and it was always when there were men present, as though they were indulging a furious wish to place the blame on them for the midden on which they had grown up. The gentlemen went 
visibly pale, and looked at one another in embarrassment. The Hugon boys forced a laugh, while Vandeuvres nervously twiddled his beard round and round and Muffat grew more solemn than ever. 
‘Do you remember Victor?’ said Nana. ‘Now he was a bad boy, taking little girls down into cellars!’ 

‘Yes, very well,’ Satin replied. ‘l remember the big yard where you used to live. There was a concierge with a broom...’ 

‘Old Mother Boche. She died.’ 

‘And | can still see your shop... Your mother was a very large woman. One day when we were playing, your father came back really really drunk!’ 

At that moment Vandeuvres broke in, in an attempt to divert the conversation from the women’s reminiscences. 

‘| say, my dear, I’d love some more of those truffles. They are delicious. | ate some yesterday at the Duc de Cambreuse’s but they were nowhere near as good.’ 

‘Julien, truffles!’ bawled Nana. 

Then, returning to the subject: 

‘Oh yes, Papa wasn’t a sensible man at all. And what a downfall! If you had seen him, well, it was a disaster. Totally bankrupt! Oh, you can’t imagine what | had to put up with, it's a miracle | survived, 
unlike Papa and Maman.’ 

This time Muffat, who was playing with his knife, getting irritated, allowed himself to intervene. 

‘What you are telling us isn’t very cheerful.’ 

‘What? What do you mean? Not cheerful?’ she cried, looking daggers at him. ‘You bet it’s not cheerful! Someone should have given us something to eat, my dear man. Oh, I’m an honest girl, you know, 
| tell you things straight. Maman was a washerwoman, Papa drank, and it killed him. There it is. If you don’t like it, if you are ashamed of my family...’ 

They all protested. Whatever did she mean by that? They respected her family. But she went on: 

‘If you are ashamed of my family, well then, you can go, because I’m not one of those women who deny their father and mother. You have to take me as you find me, do you understand?’ 

They took her as they found her, they accepted her—Papa, Maman, the past, whatever she wanted. Eyes on the table in front of them, all four now made themselves small, while, infuriated and 
omnipotent, she walked all over them with her muddy old shoes from the Rue de la Goutte d’Or. And she did not then put down her weapons: they might bring her fortunes, build her palaces, but she 
would always regret the apple-crunching days of her youth. Money was ridiculous, it was a big joke, only good for the likes of tradesmen. Finally her anger subsided in the expression of a sentimental 
desire for the simple life, a generosity of spirit in the midst of universal goodness. 

But at that instant she caught sight of Julien, his arms dangling, who was standing there waiting. 

‘Well then, what are you waiting for? Pour the champagne,’ she said. ‘Why are you looking at me like that, you goose?’ 

During the scene, the servants had not smiled. They appeared not to hear, and grew more dignified as Madam grew more hysterical. Julien, without flinching, started to pour the champagne. 
Unfortunately Francois, who was handing round the fruit, tipped the bowl too much and the apples, pears, and grapes rolled over on to the table. 

‘You clumsy oaf!’ cried Nana. 

The valet mistakenly tried to explain that the fruit were not balanced properly. Zoé had disturbed them when she took the oranges. 

‘So Zoé is the goose,’ said Nana. 

‘Madam,’ murmured the lady’s maid, in a hurt voice. 

Straight away Madam rose and in clipped tones with a voice of regal authority, said: 

‘That's enough, don’t you think? You may leave, all of you. We don’t need you any more.’ 

She calmed down after this decisive pronouncement. She became abruptly more gentle, more amiable. The dessert was delightful, the gentlemen enjoyed serving themselves. But Satin, who had 
peeled a pear, had come to eat it behind her lover, leaning on her shoulder, whispering things down her neck which made them laugh out loud. Then she wanted to share her last piece of pear with 
Nana, and presented it to her between her teeth, and both of them nibbled with their lips and finished eating the pear in a kiss. At that the gentlemen pretended to protest. Philippe told them not to feel 
embarrassed. Vandeuvres asked if they should leave the room. Georges came and put his arm round Satin’s waist and conducted her back to her place. 

‘How silly you are!’ Nana said. ‘You are making my little sweetheart blush. Go on, my dear, let them make fun of us. It’s nobody's business but ours.’ 

And when she turned to Muffat, who was watching, she said seriously: 

‘That's right isn’t it, my love?’ 

‘Of course,’ he said quietly, nodding his head slowly. 

There were no more protests. In the midst of these gentlemen, these grand names, the old respectability, the two women sitting opposite one another exchanged a loving look, imposed their will and 
triumphed, calmly abusing the power of their sex and frankly contemptuous of the male. The gentlemen applauded them. 

They went up to have coffee in the small salon. Two lamps shone with a soft light on the pink curtains, the lacquer ornaments, and the old gold. At this time of the evening amongst the chests, bronzes, 
and porcelain, the light played softly over the inlaid silver and ivory, bringing out the shine on the carved frames and making the silk panels glisten. The afternoon’s fire was dying into glowing embers, 
it was hot, a drowsy warmth was enclosed within the curtains and the portiéres. And in this room that so evoked the intimate life of Nana, with her gloves lying around, a dropped handkerchief, an open 
book, you could imagine her en déshabillé, with her scent of violets, her feminine untidiness, and amid so much luxury the effect was charming. The capacious armchairs, as big as beds, and sofas 
deep as alcoves invited you to sleepy hours of soft laughter and amorous whisperings in the dark, where you could forget all time. 

Satin went and stretched out on a deep sofa near the fire. She had lit a cigarette. But Vandeuvres created a mock-jealous scene of some vehemence, threatening to challenge her to a duel if she went 
on distracting Nana from her duties in that fashion. Philippe and Georges joined in, teasing her, and pinching her so hard that she ended up shouting: 

‘Darling, darling! Make them stop! They are still after me.’ 

‘Come on now, leave her alone,’ said Nana, growing serious. ‘I don’t want you to torment her, you know that. And you, my sweet, why do you have any truck with them, you know how silly they are?’ 
Satin, pink-cheeked, poked her tongue out and went into the dressing room through the wide-open door from which you could see the white marble surfaces in the milky light of a gas lamp’s frosted 
globe. Then Nana, charming hostess that she was, chatted to the four men. That day she had read a novel which was all the rage, the story of a prostitute. And she was indignant, she said it was quite 
untrue, and declared that she found such literature that claimed to reflect life as it really was, disgusting, highly offensive. As if a writer could possibly describe everything! What were novels written for? 
To help you pass the time agreeably of course! On the subject of books and plays Nana had very fixed opinions. She wanted to read works that were romantic and noble, things that made her dream 
and would elevate the soul. Then the conversation got round to the troubles which were besetting Paris, incendiary articles, the beginnings of rioting in the wake of the calls to arms issued each evening 
in public meetings. She launched into an attack on the Republicans. What were they trying to do, these dirty people who never washed? Were they not happy? Had the Emperor not done everything 
for the People? The People were a rum lot, and no mistake! She knew exactly what they were like, so she could speak about it. And forgetting the respect that she had just been demanding at table for 
her friends in the Rue de la Goutte d’Or, she showered abuse on them with all the disgust and fears of a woman who has risen in society. That afternoon in fact she had read in the Figaro the account 
of a session of a public meeting which had turned into a farce and she was still laughing about it because of the bad language and ugly face of a drunkard who had got himself kicked out. 

‘Oh, these drunks!’ she said in disgust. ‘No, their Republic would be a terrible catastrophe for everybody, you know. Oh, let’s trust that God will keep the Emperor safe as long as possible!’ 

‘God will hear your prayer,’ Muffat replied solemnly. ‘Don’t worry, the Emperor is safe.’ 

He was pleased to know her opinions were sound. In the matter of politics they were of one mind. Vandeuvres and Captain Hugon, as well, were constantly making jokes about the riff-raff who ran 
away at the first sight of a bayonet. But tonight Georges was looking pale and gloomy. 

‘What's the matter with my Bébé then?’ asked Nana noticing his glum face. 

‘Me? Nothing. I’m just listening,’ he murmured. 

But he was suffering. As he left the table, he had heard Philippe joking with the young woman. And now it was Philippe, not Georges, who found himself sitting by her. His whole chest swelled and 
burst without him knowing why. He could not stand them being near each other like that, such awful, anguished feelings choked him that he was ashamed. He who had enjoyed a joke with Satin, who 
had accepted Steiner then Muffat, then all the others, was outraged, he saw red at the thought that Philippe might one day touch this woman. 

‘Here you are, take Bijou,’ she said to comfort him, and passed him the little dog asleep on her skirt. 


And Georges cheered up, holding something of her, this animal still all warm from being on her lap. 
They had fallen to discussing the considerable loss suffered by Vandeuvres the day before at the Cercle Impérial. Muffat was not a gambler and expressed surprise. But Vandeuvres smilingly referred 
to his imminent ruin, and that Paris was already gossiping about it. The exact way you died did not matter, the only important thing was to die well. For some time Nana had noticed the nervous twitch 
of his mouth and the gleam which came and went in the depths of his bright eyes. He retained his aristocratic dignity, and the refined elegance of impoverished nobility. Only now and then something 
vertiginous turned briefly in that skull of his, emptied by gambling and women. One night when he was lying next to her, he had scared her by telling her a terrible story: he was thinking that once he 
had nothing left to consume he would lock himself up in his stables and set himself and his horses on fire. His only hope now was his horse, Lusignan that he was getting ready for the Prix de Paris. 
This horse was his lifeline, all his insecure credit rested on it. At every new demand by Nana, he put her off until June, hoping Lusignan would win. 
‘Pooh,’ she said, joking. ‘It doesn’t matter if he does lose, he'll clean everybody out at the races.’ 
His only answer was a thin mysterious smile. Then, lightly: 
‘By the way, | took the liberty of giving your name to my outsider, a filly—Nana, Nana, sounds good doesn't it! You aren’t cross?’ 
‘Why should | be cross?’ she said, secretly delighted. 
The chatting continued. They were talking about an upcoming execution the young woman was longing to go and see, when Satin appeared at the door of the dressing room, urgently asking her to 
come. She got up at once and left the gentlemen stretched out at ease and finishing their cigars as they discussed an important question—how responsible for his actions was a murderer affected by 
chronic alcoholism? In the dressing room Zoé, collapsed on a chair, was weeping copiously while Satin was vainly trying to comfort her. 
‘What's the matter then?’ asked Nana in surprise. 
‘Oh darling, talk to her,’ said Satin. ‘I've been trying to make her see sense for a good twenty minutes. She’s crying because you called her a goose.’ 
‘Yes Madan, it's not fair, it’s not fair...’ stammered Zoé, choked by a new attack of sobbing. 
Immediately this sight melted the young woman’s heart. She uttered some words of consolation. But as Zoé wouldn't be pacified, she crouched down beside her and put her arms around her in a 
gesture of affectionate familiarity. 
‘But, silly, | said goose quite without thinking! Don’t mind me! | was cross. There, there, | was wrong, calm yourself.’ 
‘And | am so fond of Madam,’ Zoé faltered. ‘After all I've done for Madam...’ 
Then Nana kissed the maidservant, and, wanting to prove she wasn’t cross, she gave her a dress that she had only worn three times. Their quarrels always ended up with presents. Zoé dabbed at her 
eyes with her handkerchief. She took the dress away on her arm and said again that they were all sad in the kitchen, that Julien and Francois had not been able to eat because Madam’s anger had 
taken away their appetite. And Madam sent them a louis apiece by way of reconciliation. She could not bear anyone being unhappy around her. 
Nana was returning to the salon, glad to have sorted out this squabble which was making her dread the next day, when Satin whispered something urgently in her ear. She was complaining, threatening 
to leave if the gentlemen went on teasing her. And she demanded that her darling get rid of them all that night. That would teach them! It would be so nice to be on their own, just the two of them. Nana, 
anxious again, swore it wouldn’t be feasible. Then Satin shouted at her like a petulant child imposing her authority. 
‘| insist! Send them away or else | go!’ 
And she went back into the salon, stretched out on a divan to one side near the window, silent and inert, her big eyes fixed on Nana, waiting. 
The gentlemen had eventually decided against the new-fangled theories of criminality. The lack of responsibility in certain pathological cases was a fine invention! So there weren't any criminals any 
more, only sick people! The young woman, nodding agreement, was trying to work out how to get rid of the count. The others were about to leave. But he would be sure to insist on staying. And indeed 
when Philippe got up to go, Georges followed him straight away. His only worry was that he might leave his brother behind. Vandeuvres stayed another few minutes. He was waiting to see how the 
land lay, whether Muffat by any chance had a pressing engagement and would leave the field to him. Then, when he saw him definitely settling down for the night, he did not insist, but tactfully took his 
leave. As he was making for the door, however, his glance fell on Satin, and he stared at her. And no doubt realising the situation, and amused by it, he came over and shook her hand. 
‘We're still good friends, aren’t we?’ he muttered. ‘Forgive me. You are the nicer one, on my honour!’ 
Satin did not deign to reply. Her eyes did not leave Nana and the count now they were on their own. Hesitating no longer, Muffat went to sit next to the young woman, took her hand, kissed her fingers. 
So to make conversation, she asked if his daughter Estelle was feeling better. The day before, he had complained that his little girl was very sad. He never had a day of happiness at home, with his 
wife always out and his daughter withdrawn into her own silent world. As far as these family matters were concemed, Nana was always full of good advice. And when Muffat, physically and mentally 
beginning to unwind, began to go over it all again, Nana remembered the promise she had made and said: 
‘Supposing you married her off?’ 
She was brave enough to immediately speak of Daguenet. At the mere mention of his name, the count was appalled. No, never! After what she had told him! 
She pretended to be astonished, then burst into laughter. And putting her arms round his neck: 
‘Oh, you jealous boy! How can you? Be sensible. They were saying things about me and | was furious. But now I’d be sorry...’ 
Then over Muffat’s shoulder she met Satin’s eyes. Nervously, she let him go and continued in an earnest voice: 
‘That wedding must go ahead, my friend. | don’t want to be an obstacle to your daughter's happiness. That young man is very nice, you won't find anyone better than him.’ 
And she launched into an improbable eulogy of Daguenet. The count had caught hold of her hands again. He no longer said no, he would see, they would discuss it. Then, when he talked of going to 
bed, she lowered her voice and gave him her reasons. Impossible, she was indisposed. If he loved her a little, he would not insist. But he was obstinate, he refused to leave, and her resolve was 
weakening when she met Satin’s eyes again. Then she would not be moved. No, it was impossible! The count, looking very upset, had risen and was looking for his hat. But at the door he remembered 
the sapphire necklace in its box that he could feel in his pocket. He had planned to hide it at the bottom of the bed so that she would feel it with her legs when she got into bed first, a childish surprise 
that he had been planning since dinner. And in his distress, in his anguish at being sent away like that, he brusquely handed her the box. 
‘What's that?’ she asked. ‘Oh goodness! Sapphires! Oh yes, that necklace. How kind of you! Tell me darling, is it the same one? In the window it looked more impressive.’ 
That was the only thanks he got. She let him leave like that. He had just noticed Satin lying there, saying nothing, waiting. Then he looked at the two women and no longer insisted, but obediently went 
downstairs. The hall door had not even closed when Satin grabbed Nana round the waist, and began dancing and singing. Then, running to the window: 
‘You ought to see his face out there in the street!’ 
In the shade of the curtains the two women leaned on the wrought-iron window ledge. One o’clock struck. The Avenue de Villiers, deserted, stretched away with its double row of gas lamps into the 
damp March night, swept by great showery gusts of wind. Dark patches of wasteland could be seen; houses under construction rose up with their scaffolding beneath the night sky. And the pair started 
to giggle uncontrollably at the sight of Muffat’s hunched, disconsolate figure, reflected on the wet pavement as he made his way across the icy barrenness of the new Paris. But Nana made Satin be 
quiet. 
‘Be careful! The police!’ 
Then they suppressed their giggles, watching in dumb fear two dark figures walking in step along the opposite side of the avenue. Nana, despite her luxurious house and her regal attitude, attributes 
of a woman who is used to being obeyed, had never lost her terror of the police, disliking to hear them spoken of, as much as she did death. She felt uneasy when a policeman looked up at her house. 
You never knew with folk like that. If they heard them laughing at that time of night, they could very well take them for prostitutes. Satin, with a little shiver, had pressed close to Nana. They stayed 
there, all the same, intrigued by the approaching light of a lantern dancing on the puddles in the road. It was an old rag-and-bone woman who was searching along the gutter. Satin recognized her. 
‘Look!’ she exclaimed. ‘There’s Queen Pomaré* with her wicker basket!’ 
And as a damp gust of wind whipped at their faces, she told her lover the story of Queen Pomaré. Oh, she was a splendid girl in the old days, the whole of Paris was obsessed with her beauty. A bold 
young hussy she was, she led men by the nose, noblemen in tears outside her door! And now she was a drunkard, the local women got her to drink absinthe for a laugh. And street urchins ran after 
her on the pavement and threw stones. Well it was a real come-down, a queen fallen into the mire. Nana listened, and her blood ran cold. 
‘Watch!’ Satin added. 
She whistled like a man. The rag-and-bone woman beneath the window raised her head and was visible in the yellow light of her lantern. In this bundle of rags under a torn headscarf, a face showed, 
livid and scarred, with a toothless hole for the mouth, and eyes that were sore and inflamed. And Nana, seeing the dreadful old age of this harlot soused in alcohol, brought to mind from way back the 
vision of Irma d’Anglars in Chamont, the ancient whore crowned with years and honours ascending the steps of her chateau surrounded by servile villagers. Then, as Satin whistled again, and was 
laughing at the old woman who couldn't see her: 
‘Let's go, the police are coming!’ she muttered in changed tones. ‘Let's go in quick, my pet!’ 
The measured steps were returning. The women closed the window. As she turned, Nana, her hair damp, shivered a moment and stared at her salon as if she had forgotten where she was and had 
come back into a place she didn’t recognize. The warm scent of it was a surprise and a pleasure. The rich furnishings, the antique furniture, the gold silk stuffs, the ivories, the bronzes were slumbering 
in the pink glow of the lamps; while the whole silent house was pervaded by a feeling of great luxury in the solemn formality of the reception rooms, the spacious comfort of the dining room, the discreet 
quiet of the wide staircase, and the softness of the rugs and chairs. She felt it to be a sudden extension of her own personality, of her need for power and pleasure, of her desire that everything should 
be hers, to have and to destroy. Never before had she felt the power of her sex so profoundly. She looked slowly round and proclaimed in an eamest, philosophical tone of voice: 
‘Well, we're right to make the most of it while we are young! 
But Satin was already rolling around on the bearskin rugs in the bedroom and calling: 
‘Come on! Come on!’ 
Nana got undressed in the adjoining room. To save time, she took hold of her thick blonde hair with both hands and shook it out over the silver sink, her long hairpins falling like hail as they tinkled on 
to the shining metal. 

289 
THAT Sunday, on one of the first warm days of June, under a stormy sky in the Bois de Boulogne the Paris Grand Prix was being run. In the morning the sun had risen out of a reddish haze. But towards 
eleven, just when the carriages were arriving at the racecourse at Longchamp, a southerly wind swept away the clouds and large gaps of an intense blue stretching right across the horizon swallowed 
up the grey vapours of mist. And in the bursts of sunshine between two patches of cloud, everything suddenly lit up; the turf was gradually filled with the hubbub of carriages, people on horseback and 
on foot, the racetrack itself still empty, with the judge’s stand, the finishing post, the poles displaying the results, and then on the other side, in the middle of the weighing enclosure, the five tiers of the 
grandstand built of bricks and wood rising symmetrically up. Beyond, bathed in the midday sun, stretched the vast, level plain, edged with bushes, bounded to the west by the wooded slopes of Saint- 
Cloud and Suresnes, dominated by the arresting form of Mont Valérien. 
Nana, as excited as if her fortune were going to be decided by the Grand Prix, wanted a place at the fence next to the finishing post. She had been one of the first to arrive, very early, in a landau 
trimmed with silver, drawn by four magnificent white horses hamessed Daumont-style,* a present from Comte Muffat. When she appeared at the entrance to the ground with two mounted postilions 
trotting along on the left, and two footmen standing behind the carriage, there was a great stir among the crowd as though a queen were passing by. She wore the colours of the Vandeuvres stables, 
blue and white, and was wearing an extraordinary costume: a little bodice and tunic of blue silk moulding her body, hitched up hugely in a brazen fashion (in this age of very full skirts), drawing attention 
to her curves. Her dress was of white satin, with white satin sleeves and a white satin scarf, the whole outfit trimmed with silver guipure lace* which shone in the sun. And to make her look even more 
jockey-like, she daringly sported a blue toque with a white feather atop her chignon, her auburn tresses flowing down her back like the very long tail of a chestnut mare. 
Twelve o'clock struck. More than three hours to wait for the Grand Prix. When the landau had drawn up against the fence, Nana made herself at home. She had had the quaint idea of bringing Bijou 
and Louiset. The dog, lying in her lap, was trembling with cold in spite of the heat. The child, all dolled up with ribbons and lace, had a pathetic little waxen face, silent, pale in the open air. Meanwhile 
the young woman, with no thought for her neighbours, talked very loudly to Georges and Philippe Hugon sitting in front of her on the other seat amongst such a great mound of bunches of flowers, 
white roses and blue forget-me-nots, that they were up to their ears in them. 
‘So,’ she was saying, ‘since he bored me to tears, | showed him the door. And he’s been sulking for the last two days.’ 
She was speaking of Muffat, only she did not admit the true reason for that first quarrel. One evening he had found a man’s hat in her bedroom, a ridiculous passing fancy, someone she had picked up 
from the street because she was bored. 


‘You can’t imagine what a queer cove he is,’ she continued, enjoying giving them the lowdown. ‘Basically he’s a real hypocrite. He says his prayers every night. Honestly! He thinks | don’t notice anything 
because | am first in bed, | don’t want to get in his way; but | half close my eyes and spy at him, he mumbles away and makes a sign of the cross as he is turning to climb over me and lie down next to 
the wall.’ 

‘The crafty so-and-so,’ muttered Philippe. ‘He does that before and after, then?’ 

She laughed out loud. 

‘Yes, that’s right, before and after! When I’m going to sleep | can hear him mumbling on again ... But what | find annoying now is that we can’t have arguments any more without him coming over all 
religious. Now as for me, I’ve always been religious, of course, yes, you may laugh, but | shan’t stop believing what | believe. Only he gets on my nerves, he starts snivelling, he talks about how 
remorseful he is. So, the day before yesterday after we had fallen out, he had a real crisis and | was rather alarmed...’ 

But she broke off to say: 

‘Oh look! Here are the Mignons. Goodness, they've brought the children along! What do they look like!’ 

The Mignons were in a landau painted in sombre colours, to all appearances a comfortably well-off bourgeois couple. Rose, wearing a grey silk dress with ruffles and red bows, was smiling, pleased 
by Henri and Charles's delight at being allowed to sit on the front seat, though they were uncomfortable in their school uniform which was too big for them. But when the landau had come to a stop by 
the fence and she caught sight of a triumphant Nana surrounded by her flowers with her four horses and livery, she pursed her lips very tight and turned away. Mignon on the other hand, the picture of 
health and cheery affability, waved a greeting. On principle he did not have anything to do with women’s quarrels. 

‘By the way,’ Nana resumed, ‘do you know a little old man, very clean and tidy, with bad teeth? A Mister Venot ... He called on me this morning.’ 

‘Mister Venot,’ Georges exclaimed. ‘You don’t say! He’s a Jesuit.’ 

‘Yes, that’s right, | thought as much. Oh, you wouldn't believe our conversation! It was so funny! He talked about the count, of the problems in his marriage, and begged me to let the family live in 
harmony again ... Very polite he was, by the way, very friendly. Well, | told him nothing would suit me better, and | promised to get the count back with his wife ... I'm serious, you know, I'd be delighted 
to see them all happy, that lot! | should be thankful, because some days, to tell you the truth, he drives me to distraction.’ 

Her boredom of the last months was evidenced in this cri de coeur. And moreover the count seemed to have a whole lot of financial worries. He was anxious, and it was beginning to look as if he would 
not be able to pay the bill made out to Labordette. 

‘And talking of Muffat, the countess is over there,’ said Georges, who was scanning the stands. 

‘Where is she?’ cried Nana. ‘Bébé has such good eyesight! Here, hold my sunshade, Philippe.’ 

But Georges in one swift movement had got there before his brother, delighted to hold the blue silk sunshade with the silver fringe. Nana was scanning the stands with her enormous field glasses. 
‘Oh yes, | can see her,’ she said eventually. ‘In the stand on the right by a pillar, isn’t she? She’s wearing mauve and her daughter's in white next to her ... Oh look, there’s Daguenet going to shake 
hands with them!’ 

Then Philippe mentioned the forthcoming wedding of Daguenet and the gawky Estelle. It was all organized, they were publishing the banns. The countess was against it at first but they said the count 
had insisted. Nana smirked. 

‘| know, | know,’ she murmured. ‘Good for Paul. He deserves it, he’s a nice boy.’ 

And bending down to Louiset: 

‘Tell me, my pet, are you having a nice time? You look so serious!’ 

The little boy, unsmiling, was studying all these people, like a little old man, as though he were full of unhappy thoughts about what he was seeing. Bijou, who had been tipped off the young woman's 
lap as she was getting up and down, went to snuggle up next to the child, still trembling. 

Meanwhile the turf was filling up. Carriages were continually arriving at the Porte de la Cascade in an orderly line that went on and on. There were huge charabancs like the Paulina, with fifty passengers, 
that had started from the Boulevard des Italiens, and which drew up on the right of the stands. Dog carts, victorias, and beautifully turned-out landaus all mingled with inferior cabs bumping along behind 
old nags; and four-in-hands with their four horses in front, and mail coaches and their owners sitting aloft on their seats, leaving their servants inside to keep the baskets of champagne safe. There 
were spider carriages as well, with enormous wheels flashing like steel, and light curricles,* elegant as the workings of clocks which ran along jingling their little bells. The occasional rider went by, a 
flood of pedestrians ran in panic between the carriages. Suddenly on the ground, the distant rumbling which came from the avenues in the Bois gave way to a soft rustling. Nothing more could be heard 
except the din of the gathering crowd, shouting, calling, and whip cracks borne away in the open air. And when amid the gusts of wind, the sun reappeared on the edge of a cloud, a gold streak lit up 
the harnesses and varnished coach-panels and set the ladies’ dresses aflame; while the coachmen, high up on their boxes, holding their great whips, gleamed in the flash of sunlight. 

But Labordette was getting out of a barouche where Gaga, Clarisse, and Blanche de Sivry had kept a place for him. As he was hurrying across the track and going into the weighing enclosure, Nana 
asked Georges to call him over. Then, when he arrived: 

‘What am | worth?’ she laughed. 

She meant the filly, Nana, the Nana which had been beaten ignominiously in the Prix de Diane, and even last April and May had not been placed when she ran in the Prix Des Cars and the Grande 
Poule des Produits that was won by Lusignan, the other horse in Vandeuvres's stable. Immediately Lusignan had become the clear favourite; for the last day or so, he was generally quoted at two to 
one. 

‘Still at fifty to one,’ was Labordette’s answer. 

‘Heavens, I’m not worth much,’ Nana went on, amused by her own joke. ‘So | shan’t back ... No dammit, I'll not put a louis on me.’ 

Labordette, who was in a great hurry, was leaving. But she called after him. He kept up with his acquaintances in the world of trainers and jockeys and had detailed information about the stables. His 
predictions had already come good dozens of times. He was known as the king of tipsters. 

‘Tell me that horses should | back?’ the young woman repeated. ‘What are the odds on the English one?’ 

‘Spirit? at three to one ... Valerio Il, three to one as well. Then all the others, Cosinus at twenty-five to one, Hasard at forty to one, Boum at thirty to one, Pichenette at thirty-five to one, Frangipane at 
ten...’ 

‘No, | shan’t bet on the English horse. I’m patriotic. What do you think? Valerio Il maybe? The Duc de Corbreuse was looking very pleased with himself just now. Well no, | think after all, fifty louis on 
Lusignan. What do you reckon?’ 

Labordette gave her a queer look. She leaned over and asked him confidentially, for she knew that Vandeuvres, to give himself a free hand, got him to place his bets for him at the bookmakers. If he 
knew something, he might as well tell her. But without further explanation Labordette persuaded her to go with her instinct. He would place her fifty louis as he thought best and she wouldn't regret it. 
‘On all the horses you want!’ she cried gaily, letting him go. ‘Except for that old nag Nana!’ 

In the carriage they doubled up with laughter. The young people thought the joke hilarious, while Louiset, puzzled, looked up at his mother, surprised by her loud laughter. But Labordette still could not 
escape, Rose Mignon had waved at him to come over and was giving him orders, he was jotting down numbers in a notebook. Then Clarisse and Gaga called him back to change their bets. They had 
heard rumours in the crowd, they did not want to bet on Valerio II now, they were going for Lusignan. He was scribbling away imperturbably. He fled at last and was seen disappearing to the other side 
of the track between two stands. 

More and more carriages were arriving. Now they were drawn up five deep along the fence, a dark spreading mass with flecks of a lighter colour made by the white horses. Then, beyond them, singly, 
other carriages which appeared to have been stranded on the grass, a jumble of wheels, vehicles pointing in all directions, side by side, diagonally, horizontal, head to head. And on the patches of turf 
that were still clear, the riders trotted, while darker groups of pedestrians were constantly on the move. Up above this fairground scene and the motley colours of the crowd, the grey canvas roofs of the 
drinking booths could be seen, looking whiter in the intermittent sunlight. But the surge of people with their bobbing hats crowded mostly around the bookmakers who were standing up in open carriages, 
gesticulating like dentists, their odds pasted on tall boards beside them. 

‘All the same, it’s silly not to know which horse to bet on,’ said Nana. ‘I'll have to risk a few louis myself.’ 

She had got to her feet to choose a bookmaker whom she liked the look of, but when she caught sight of a whole bunch of her friends, she forgot what she was about to do. Apart from Mignon, Gaga, 
Clarisse, and Blanche to the right and left at the back, there were, in the middle of the cabs which were now crowding round and hemming the landau in, Tatan Néné with Maria Blond in a victoria; 
Caroline Héquet with her mother and two gentlemen in a barouche; Louise Violaine on her own, driving herself in a little jingle with ribbons in the orange and green colours of the Méchain stables; and 
Léa de Horn on a high seat in a mail coach with a bunch of rowdy young men. Further off in a luxurious phaeton, Lucy Stewart cut a distinctive figure in a very simple black silk dress next to a tall young 
man who wore the costume of a naval officer. But what astounded Nana was to see Simonne arrive in a tandem driven by Steiner, with a footman motionless, arms folded, behind them. She was 
dazzling, all in white satin with yellow stripes, covered with diamonds from the waist up, while the banker, cracking his huge whip, was spurring on the two horses harnessed in tandem—the leader, a 
dainty little golden chestnut mare, the second a big brown bay, a high-stepper lifting his legs in the air as he trotted along. 

‘Lord,’ exclaimed Nana, ‘that thief Steiner has cleaned out the Bourse again! Look how chic Simonne is! She’s getting above herself, we'll have to take her down a peg or two.’ 

Yet she exchanged a greeting from a distance. She waved, smiled, turned round, included everyone to make sure they could all see her. And she carried on chatting. 

‘But that must be Lucy’s son she’s dragged along! He looks very dashing in his uniform. So that’s why she’s looking so smart! She’s afraid of him, you know, and pretends she’s an actress. Poor boy, 
all the same! He doesn’t suspect anything, apparently.’ 

‘Pooh,’ muttered Philippe with a laugh. ‘She'll find him an heiress in the country when she sees fit.’ 

Nana stopped talking. She had just caught sight of the Tricon woman in among the carriages. Arriving in a cab from which she could see nothing, she had calmly climbed up on to the coachman’s seat. 
And up there, her tall figure with her noble face and long ringlets looked down over the crowd, queening it over her other women. They all smiled at her discreetly. She, in her superior way, pretended 
she hadn’t noticed them. She wasn’t there to work, she was following the races for pleasure, a fanatical punter with a passion for horses. 

‘Look! That idiot La Faloise!’ said Georges suddenly. 

There was surprise all round. Nana could not recognize her friend La Faloise these days. Since he had come into his inheritance he had become extraordinarily smart. Wearing a light material with a 
wing collar which clung to his thin shoulders, and his hair curled, he affected a weary gait and a drawl, using modish words and sentences which he did not take the trouble to finish. 

‘Well, he looks wonderful!’ Nana declared, completely charmed. 

Gaga and Clarisse had called to La Faloise, throwing themselves at him in a bid to get him back but he turned from them at once with a movement that was both scornful and mocking. He was 
completely dazzled by Nana, he came rushing across and stood on the step of the cab, and as she teased him about Gaga, he murmured: 

‘Oh no, the old guard is finished! Don’t talk about her anymore! Henceforth ‘tis thou, my Juliet!’ 

He had placed his hand on his heart. Nana burst out laughing at this sudden public declaration. But she went on: 

‘Oh, get on with you! You made me forget | was meaning to have a bet ... Georges, you see that bookmaker over there, the big fat one with red cheeks and crinkly hair? | think he’s a bit of a scoundrel, 
and | like the look of him ... Go and lay a bet on ... Oh Lord that one shall | bet on ...?’ 

‘Oh, I’m not patriotic, oh no, not me!’ stuttered La Faloise. ‘I’m betting everything on the English horse. If he wins, that’s fine! Let the French one go to the devil!’ 

Nana was scandalized. Then they discussed the merits of the horses. La Faloise, pretending to be very au fait, called them all a lot of hacks. Frangipane belonging to Baron Verdier was by The Truth 
out of Lenore, a big bay who would have had a chance if they hadn't flogged him to death during training. As for Valerio II from the Corbreuse stable, he wasn’t ready, he'd had violent colic in April. Oh, 
they tried not to let it get out but he was damned certain of it! And he ended up advising her to back Hasard, a horse from the Méchain stable, the worst of the lot, that nobody thought was any good. 
Hasard was in superb form, dammit, and look at the way he was running! Now there was an animal who would surprise everybody! 

‘No,’ said Nana. ‘I’m going to put ten louis on Lusignan and five on Boum.’ 

At this La Faloise exploded. 

‘But my dear girl, Boum is no earthly good. Don’t back him! Even Gasc isn’t backing his own horse! And as to your Lusignan, not a chance! You must be joking! By Lamb out of Princess, just think! By 
Lamb and Princess, never! All too short in the leg!’ 

He was choking with indignation. Philippe objected that Lusignan had nevertheless won the Prix Des Cars and the Grande Poule des Produits. But that set La Faloise off again. What did that prove? 
Nothing at all. On the contrary, it made you wary. And in any case it was Gresham riding Lusignan, so enough said! Gresham was jinxed, he'd never make it. 


The argument in Nana’s landau seemed to spread from one end of the enclosure to the other. A high-pitched shouting broke out, the passion for betting swept through the ground, faces lit up, arms 
waved wildly while bookmakers perched high on their cabs were yelling odds and furiously scribbling numbers. Large bets were being placed in the weighing enclosure, so what you could hear were 
the punters placing lesser bets, the small fry frantically risking a hundred sous; it was an open display of greed of all sorts, on the chance of winning a few louis. The fiercest battle would be waged 
between Spirit and Lusignan. English punters, easy to spot, walked amongst the groups as though they were at home, their faces flushed, already convinced they would win. Bramah, a horse belonging 
to Lord Reading, had won the Grand Prix the year before. It was a defeat from which people were still smarting. This year it would be a disaster if France was beaten again. So all the ladies were getting 
excited, full of patriotic pride. The Vandeuvres stables became the champion of French honour, they asserted the winner would be Lusignan, they defended their choice, they praised him to the skies. 
Gaga, Blanche, Caroline, and the others were betting on Lusignan. Lucy Stewart didn’t bet because of her son. But the rumour went round that Rose Mignon had asked Labordette to stake two hundred 
louis. Only La Tricon, sitting near her driver, was waiting till the last minute. Keeping her cool in the midst of all the wrangling, dominant in the mounting din where horses’ names were perpetually tossed 
back and forth in the rapid exchanges of the Parisians mingling with the guttural exclamations of the English, she was listening, and noting down everything in her dignified fashion. 

‘And Nana?’ Georges enquired. ‘Does nobody want to bet on her?’ 

It was true she wasn’t in demand, she wasn’t even mentioned. The outsider from the Vandeuvres stable was nowhere compared with the popularity of Lusignan. But La Faloise raised his hands and 
said: 

‘I've had an idea ... | shall put a louis on Nana.’ 

‘Bravo! I'll put two louis,’ said Georges. 

‘Three,’ said Philippe. 

And they increased it, good-humouredly paying court to Nana, throwing numbers around as though they were bidding for her at an auction. La Faloise was talking of covering her in gold. In fact 
everybody ought to join them, they would canvass the punters. But as the three young men were about to go and rally support, Nana shouted: 

‘| don’t want to bet on her, you know! Not the least bit! Georges, ten louis on Lusignan and five on Valerio Il.’ 

But they had disappeared. She watched delightedly as they wove their way between the wheels and ducked under the horses’ heads and ran the length of the turf. As soon as they spotted someone 
they knew in a cab, they hurried over and told them to bet on Nana. And loud bursts of laughter rippled through the crowds when they occasionally turned round, triumphantly indicating numbers with 
their fingers, while the young woman stood there waving her parasol. But they didn’t have much luck. A few men were persuaded. Steiner, for instance, quite excited at seeing Nana again, risked three 
louis. But the women refused point-blank. No thank you, they would be certain of losing! Why should they be in any hurry to encourage a slut like her, lording it over them with her four white horses, 
her postilions, and bossing everybody around in that way of hers. Gaga and Clarisse edgily enquired of La Faloise if he was having them on. When Georges had the nerve to stand in front of the 
Mignons’ landau, Rose was beside herself with rage and looked the other way, not answering. You had to be a real piece of trash to allow your name to be given to a horse! But Mignon, on the other 
hand, was amused and watched the young man depart, saying that women always brought good luck. 

‘Well?’ asked Nana, when the young men came back after a long visit to the bookmakers. 

‘You are at forty to one,’ said La Faloise. 

‘What? Forty to one?’ exclaimed Nana, shocked. ‘I was at fifty to one, what’s going on?’ 

Just then Labordette reappeared. The track was being closed, the ringing of a bell announced the first race. And in the roar of anticipation, she questioned him about this sudden shortening of the odds. 
But he gave her an evasive answer; undoubtedly there had been bets placed. She had to be satisfied with that explanation. Moreover, Labordette, who seemed preoccupied, announced that Vandeuvres 
would come over if he could get away. 

The race was finishing, almost unnoticed in the wait for the Grand Prix, when a cloudburst struck the Hippodrome. The sun had gone in a short while before, the darkening sky cast a livid light over the 
crowd. The wind got up, and there was a sudden heavy downpour with enormous drops. The rain tipped down on them. There was a moment of confusion, shouting, joking, cussing, when those on 
foot went charging towards the refuge of the canvas booths. In the carriages the women tried to shelter, holding their parasols with both hands while worried footmen rushed over to the hoods. But the 
rainstorm was already almost over, the sun was shining again through the curtain of raindrops which still hung in the air. A blue gap opened behind the clouds as they were borne away above the Bois. 
And it was as though the sky were smiling, making the women, now reassured, smile again; while amongst the snorting of the horses, and the agitation of this crowd soaked to the skin and shaking off 
the wet, a cloth of gold lit up the grass running with drops of crystal. 

‘Oh, poor little Louiset!’ said Nana. ‘Are you very wet, my lamb?’ 

The little boy said nothing but allowed his hands to be wiped dry. The young woman used her handkerchief. Next she patted Bijou who was trembling more than ever. It was nothing, just a few marks 
on her white satin dress. She didn’t mind. The bunches of flowers were refreshed and glistened like snow. And she smelled one in delight, moistening her lips as though in the dew. 

Meanwhile the shower had suddenly caused the stands to fill up. Nana looked through her field glasses. At that distance she could only distinguish a compact, jumbled mass of people, crowding the 
terraces, their faces showing white against the dark background. At the comers of the grandstand roof the sunlight crept through, flooding the seated crowd from different angles and seeming to take 
the colour out of the dresses. But Nana particularly enjoyed watching the ladies, who had been sitting in rows of chairs on the gravel below the stands, flee the downpour. As the entrance to the weighing 
enclosure was strictly forbidden to prostitutes, Nana was making very cutting remarks about these respectable ladies who were rigged out, according to her, like real frights. 

A rumour was going round that the Empress was entering the small central stand, a canvas structure in the shape of a chalet whose wide balcony was furnished with red armchairs. 

‘Oh, it’s him!’ said Georges. ‘I didn’t think he was on duty this week.’ 

The long, earnest face of Comte Muffat had appeared behind the Empress. Then the young people joked, saying they were sorry that Satin wasn’t there to go and dig him in the ribs. But through her 
glasses, Nana had spied the head of the Prince of Scotland in the imperial box. 

‘Look, there’s Charles!’ she cried. 

She thought he had put on weight. His waist had expanded in the last eighteen months. And she went into details: ah, he was a fine man with a strong physique. 

Around her in the ladies’ carriages, they were whispering that the count had left her. It was quite a story. The Tuileries were scandalized by the conduct of the Chamberlain since he had taken Nana as 
his mistress. So to hang on to his post, he had just broken off relations with her. La Faloise told this tale without mincing his words, offering himself to her again, calling her his Juliet. But she laughed 
at him and said: 

‘That idiot! You don’t know him. I’ve only got to whistle and he'll come running.’ 

For a while she had been studying Sabine and Estelle. Daguenet was still hovering near those ladies. Fauchery, arriving at that moment, had to push past everybody to go and shake hands. And he 
too was standing by them with a contented expression on his face. Then she continued pointing at the stands with a disdainful gesture: 

‘And do you know, I’m just not impressed by those people now. | know them too well. You should see them with their clothes off! No respect then! Respect is finished. Filth below stairs and filth above, 
it's always filth wherever you go. That's why I can’t be bothered with them any more.’ 

And she made an expansive gesture to indicate everyone, from the grooms who were leading the horses on to the track, to the Empress chatting with Charles. A prince he might be, but a bastard just 
the same. 

‘Bravo, Nana! Trés chic, Nana!’ La Faloise cried with fervour. 

The chimes of a bell faded into the wind, the races continued. They had just run the Prix d’lspahan and Berlingot, a horse from the Méchain stables, had won. Nana called back Labordette to ask for 
news of her hundred louis. He started to laugh, refusing to tell her which horses he had backed for her in order not to spoil her luck, he said. Her money had been well placed, she would see in a little 
while. And when she told him what bets she had placed, ten louis on Lusignan and five on Valerio II, he shrugged, as much as to say that women did silly things whatever happened. She was surprised, 
she did not understand what he meant. 

At that moment, the ground grew still more animated. Lunches were being organized in the open air as they waited for the Grand Prix. Eating and more drinking was taking place everywhere: on the 
grass, on the high seats of the four-in-hands and the mail coaches, on the victorias, the coupés, the landaus. Displays of cold meat, hampers of champagne, unpacked from cases by the footmen, lay 
around. Corks popped, their muffled sound carried away by the wind. Jokes were exchanged, the sound of glasses breaking sent a discordant note through the nervous gaiety of the scene. Gaga and 
Clarisse were tucking into their food with Blanche, eating sandwiches on a rug which they had spread out over their knees. Louise Violaine who had got down from her jingle, had met up with Caroline 
Héquet again. On the grass in front of them, some men were setting up a booth and Tatan, Maria, Simonne, and the others had arrived there to have a drink; while nearby, bottles on Léa de Horn’s 
coach were being drained dry, as the gang, bawling and waving their arms about, high above the crowd, were getting more and more drunk in the sunshine. But soon people were crowding mainly 
round Nana’s landau. She stood up and began pouring glasses of champagne for the men greeting her. One of the footmen, Francois, was passing the bottles while La Faloise, attempting a common 
accent, kept up a stream of patter. 

‘Roll up gents ... It's free ... There’s some for everyone!’ 

‘Shush!’ Nana said finally. ‘We sound like fairground people.’ 

But she found him very funny. She was enjoying herself hugely. For a moment she thought she would get Georges to take a glass of champagne to Rose Mignon, who was ostentatiously not drinking. 
Henri and Charles were bored stiff, they'd have loved a glass of champagne. But Georges drank the whole glassful, afraid they would quarrel over it. Then Nana remembered Louiset, standing forgotten 
behind her. Perhaps he was thirsty? And she forced him to drink a few drops of wine that made him cough and splutter. 

‘Roll up gents, roll up!’ La Faloise shouted again. ‘It’s not two sous, it’s not one sou ... We're giving it away.’ 

But Nana interrupted him with an exclamation. 

‘Look, Bordenave’s over there! Shout to him, oh hurry, do!’ 

It was indeed Bordenave, strolling around with his hands behind his back, his hat that looked reddish in the sun and a greasy frock coat faded at the seams, a Bordenave gone to seed because of his 
debts but still in a state of rage with the world, displaying his poverty in front of this beau monde, with the attitude of a man always ready to try his luck again. 

‘My word, how chic you are!’ he exclaimed when Nana held out her hand pleasantly. 

Then, after draining a glass of champagne, he said with deep regret: 

‘Oh, if only | were a woman! But never mind! Do you want to come back to the theatre? I’ve got an idea. | hire the Gaité* and we both hit Paris together. What do you say? You owe me that.’ 

And he stayed, still grumbling, but nevertheless pleased to see her again. For, he said, the very sight of this damn woman there in front of him warmed the cockles of his heart. She was his little girl, 
blood of his blood. 

The circle was widening. Now La Faloise was pouring the drinks, Philippe and Georges were bringing along more friends. Little by little all the people still on the turf moved across. Nana had a smile or 
a funny remark for everyone. The groups of drinkers were drawing nearer and drifting across the ground towards her. Soon all you could see was a noisy throng around her landau. And she reigned 
supreme amongst the proffered glasses with her golden hair streaming out, her snow-white complexion bathed in sunlight. There at the summit, to put down the other women infuriated by her success, 
she raised her full glass in her old pose of Venus the victorious. 

But she felt a touch on her shoulder, and as she turned round she was surprised to see Mignon on the bench. She ducked down a moment and sat beside him for he had just told her something 
important. Mignon was telling everyone that his wife was silly to bear Nana a grudge; he thought it was stupid and pointless. 

‘Listen, my dear,’ he muttered, ‘don’t get Rose too annoyed. I'd rather warn you in advance, you see. Yes, she’s got a weapon she can use against you and as she has never forgiven you about that 
La Petite Duchesse business...’ 

‘A weapon,’ Nana said. ‘As if | give a damn about that!’ 

‘Well, listen to me. It’s a letter she must have found in Fauchery’s pocket, a letter written to that snake Fauchery by Comtesse Muffat. And my goodness, it’s plain as daylight, obvious to everybody ... 
So Rose wants to send the letter to the count to take revenge on him and on you.’ 

‘| don’t give a damn!’ Nana said again. ‘It’s quite funny. So it’s out in the open with Fauchery! Well, good, she was getting on my nerves. We shall have a laugh.’ 

‘No, no, | don’t want that,’ Mignon replied quickly. ‘That would be a dreadful scandal! And we shan’t get anything out of it.’ 

He stopped, fearing he had said too much. She exclaimed that of course she wouldn't come to the rescue of a respectable woman. But as he pressed her again, she gave him a long look. No doubt he 
was afraid Fauchery would land up in his own marriage again if he broke it off with the countess. As well as getting her own back, that was what Rose was trying to do, since she had a soft spot for the 
journalist. And Nana grew thoughtful, remembering Mister Venot's visit; a plan was starting to take shape while Mignon was trying to persuade her. 


‘Let's say that Rose sends the letter, shall we? There is a terrible scandal. You are involved, they say that you are the cause ... First the count separates from his wife...’ 

‘Why?’ she said. ‘On the contrary...’ 

She broke off in her turn. She didn’t need to voice her thoughts. Then she acted as though she was coming round to Mignon’s point of view, so as to get rid of him. And when he advised her to go and 
pay her respects to Rose, perhaps she could go and say hello to her while she was here at the races, in front of everyone, she answered that she would see, she’d think about it. 

A sudden commotion made her get to her feet again. On the track some horses were speeding towards the finishing post. It was the Prix de Paris, and Cornemuse was winning. Now the Grand Prix 
was about to take place, the excitement was mounting; the crowd, whipped up in anticipation, was swaying and stamping in the need to make the time pass more quickly. And in these last few minutes, 
the punters were alarmed to see the odds constantly shorten for Nana, the outsider from the Vandeuvres stables. Men were coming back all the time with different odds. Nana was at thirty, then twenty- 
five, then twenty, then fifteen to one. Nobody could understand why. A filly that had been beaten on every racecourse, a filly that not a single punter had wanted to back at fifty to one that very morning! 
What was the meaning of this crazy behaviour? Some made fun of them, saying that the idiots who were being taken in by this farce would be cleaned out. Others, serious and uneasy, sensed 
something fishy about the whole affair. Was there perhaps some monkey business going on? They cited things that had happened before and how swindlers at racecourses had got away with it in the 
past. But this time the famous name of Vandeuvres prevented any more such charges and the sceptics won the argument in the end when they predicted that Nana would come in a resounding last. 
‘Who's riding Nana?’ La Faloise enquired. 

At that moment the real Nana reappeared. Then the gentlemen laughed uproariously at the sous-entendre. Nana acknowledged them. 

‘It's Price,’ she replied. 

And the discussion continued. Price was an English celebrity, unknown in France. Why had Vandeuvres got this jockey to come when it was Gresham who normally rode Nana? Moreover, they were 
astonished to see him entrust Lusignan to Gresham as the latter never got placed anywhere, according to La Faloise. But all these remarks got swallowed up in the jokes, denials, and extraordinary 
confusion of disparate opinions. They began emptying bottles of champagne to kill time. Then a whisper went round and groups split up. Vandeuvres had arrived. Nana pretended to be cross with him. 
‘Well, this is a nice time to arrive! Here | am, dying to see the weighing enclosure.’ 

‘Come on then,’ he said. ‘There’s still time. You can have a tour. As it happens, I’ve got a ladies’ ticket.’ 

And she left on his arm, enjoying the envious looks from Lucy, Caroline, and the others which followed her. Behind her, the Hugon boys and La Faloise, who had remained in the landau, were continuing 
to dole out her champagne. She shouted to them that she would be back very soon. 

But Vandeuvres spied Labordette and called to him. A few brief words were exchanged. 

‘Did you pick it all up?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How much?’ 

‘Fifteen hundred louis, bits from everywhere.’ 

As Nana was all ears, they stopped talking. Vandeuvres was on edge and his nervous, bright eyes flickered in the same way as when he had scared her in the night with his talk of setting himself and 
his horses on fire. As they crossed the track she lowered her voice and called him ‘tu’. 

‘Tell me, explain! Why have the odds on your filly shortened? There’s a great uproar about it!’ 

He shuddered visibly. He muttered: 

‘Oh, so they are talking ... What are they like, these punters! When | have a favourite, they all rush to back it and there is nothing left for me. Then when an outsider is being backed, they shout and 
scream as if they were being flayed alive.’ 

‘Because you should tell me,’ she went on. ‘I placed a bet on her. Any chance she could win?’ 

He flared up suddenly and unexpectedly. 

‘What? Oh, shut up, will you! All the horses have a chance. The odds are shortening because they are betting on her. Who? How should | know? I’m going to leave if you go on pestering me with your 
silly questions.’ 

His tone was not characteristic or usual for him. She was surprised rather than offended. Either way he was ashamed of himself, and as she asked him curtly to mind his manners, he apologized. For 
some time now his temper had been volatile. Everyone was aware in fashionable, worldly Paris that he was playing his last card today. If his horses didn’t win, if they once again failed to bring home 
the considerable sums that had been bet on them, it would be a disaster, total financial ruin. The edifice of his credit, and his aristocratic veneer, now undermined by riotous living and debt, were 
collapsing into spectacular ruin. And Nana, they all knew, was the man-eater who had undone him, the last woman to come and clean him out of every penny of his tottering fortune. People talked of 
her crazy fads and fancies, money just thrown away, one occasion at Baden-Baden where she had not left him enough even to pay the hotel bill, a fistful of diamonds thrown in the fire one drunken 
night just to see if they burned like coal. Little by little, this working-class girl with her great limbs and her coarse laughter had come to dominate this impoverished and elegant scion of ancient stock. 
Now he was risking everything, so possessed by his taste for ordures and stupidities, that he had lost even the strength to be cynical. The week before, she had made him promise her a chateau on 
the coast of Normandy between Le Havre and Trouville. And he would keep his word if it was the last thing he did. But she annoyed him and he felt like hitting her, she was so stupid. 

The gatekeeper, who did not dare stop this woman on the count’s arm, had let them go into the weighing enclosure. Swelling with pride at finally entering this forbidden territory, Nana walked deliberately 
slowly past the ladies sitting at the foot of the stands. On the ten rows of chairs, the bright colours of a dense mass of dresses mingled gaily in the open air. Chairs were drawn up, people meeting made 
cosy circles, and it looked as if they were sitting under clumps of trees in a public park, with the children running around from one group to another. Higher up, the crowded tiers of seats filled with 
people, their light-coloured dresses melting into the subtle shade of the wooden stands. Nana stared hard at the ladies. She made a point of fixing her eyes on Comtesse Sabine in particular. Then, as 
she passed in front of the Empress’s box, she was amused by the sight of Muffat standing near the Empress in his stiff official posture. 

‘Oh, how stupid he looks!’ she said very loudly to Vandeuvres. 

She insisted on seeing everything. This end of the park with its long stretches of grass, its clumps of trees, wasn’t so much to her taste. An ice seller had set up a large table next to the railings. Beneath 
a rustic shelter with a thatched roof, a throng of people were gesticulating and shouting. This was the bookmakers’ ring. Beside them were empty horseboxes and, to Nana’s disappointment, the only 
horse she saw there belonged to a gendarme. After that came the paddock, a track about a hundred metres in circumference, where a stable boy was leading Valerio II round with his hood on. And 
that was it! There were a lot of men strolling about on the gravel paths with orange cards in their buttonholes, and a constant coming and going of folk in the open stands that caught her attention briefly. 
But really it wasn’t worth getting upset if they wouldn't let you in! 

Daguenet and Fauchery, who were passing, waved to her. She beckoned to them and they were obliged to come over and listen while she disparaged the weighing enclosure. Then, breaking off: 
‘Oh, look! How old the Marquis de Chouard looks! He’s going downhill. Is he still mad for the women?’ 

Then Daguenet told her about the last thing the old man had done the day before yesterday that no one knew about yet. After hanging around for some months, he had just bought Gaga’s daughter 
Amélie for thirty thousand francs, or so they were saying. 

‘The dirty old man!’ cried Nana, disgusted. ‘Who’d have a daughter! But now | come to think of it, that must be Lili over there with a lady in a coupé on the turf. | thought | recognized that face. The old 
man must have brought her along.’ 

Vandeuvres wasn't paying attention, he was impatient to be rid of her. But since Fauchery had said as he left that if she hadn’t seen the bookmakers she hadn't seen anything, the count was obliged 
to take her in spite of his obvious reluctance. And then she was happy. This was indeed a curious sight. 

A rotunda opened up between two lawns bordered by young chestnut trees. And there, forming a vast circle in the shade of the pale green, the bookmakers, all crammed together, were waiting for the 
punters, as though at a fair. In order to see over the crowd, they had hoisted themselves up on to wooden benches and were putting up their odds next to them against the trees. With a watchful eye, 
they wrote down bets at the wave of a hand or the blink of an eye, so rapidly that the open-mouthed onlookers stared at them uncomprehendingly. It was a chaos of shouted numbers, an uproar as 
they greeted unexpected changes in the odds. And from time to time, increasing the noise twofold, the runners, stopping at the entrance to the rotunda, came to wam them with a sudden shout that 
they were off, or that a horse had won, at which a long roar passed through that fever of betting in the sunshine. 

‘How funny they are!’ murmured Nana, relishing every minute. ‘They look so cross ... Look at that huge man—I wouldn't like to meet him on my own in a dark forest.’ 

But Vandeuvres was pointing out a bookmaker, who had once served in a draper’s shop and had earned three million in two years. He was a fair, delicate man, slightly built, treated with respect by 
those around him. People smiled as they spoke to him and stopped in their cabs to have a look. 

They were finally leaving the rotunda when Vandeuvres nodded slightly to another bookmaker, who then ventured to call him over. He was one of his former coachmen, enormous, built like an ox, with 
a very red complexion. Now that this fellow was trying his luck at the races with funds of doubtful origin, the count was doing his best to encourage him by entrusting him with his secret bets, yet treating 
him still like a servant from whom you don’t need to hide anything. In spite of Vandeuvres’s protection, this man had lost some very large sums of money in quick succession, and he too was playing 
his last card that day, his eyes bloodshot, and looking as if he was about to have an apoplectic fit. 

‘Well, Maréchal,’ Vandeuvres asked in a low voice. ‘How much have you laid bets for?’ 

‘Five thousand louis, Mister le Comte,’ the bookmaker answered in similar hushed tones. ‘That’s good, isn’t it? | admit | increased the odds, | placed them at three to one.’ 

Vandeuvres looked annoyed. 

‘No, no, | don’t want that, put them back to two to one straight away. That’s my last word, Maréchal.’ 

‘Oh, now what difference does that make to Mister le Comte?’ went on the other man, with a humble conspiratorial smile. ‘I had to attract people in order to place your two thousand louis.’ 

When he said that, Vandeuvres made him hold his tongue. But as he was going away, Maréchal suddenly remembered something and wished he had asked him about the shortened odds on his filly. 
He would be in a dreadful mess if the filly stood a chance since he had just taken a bet of two hundred louis at fifty to one. 

Nana understood nothing of the count’s whispered conversation, but did not dare ask for further explanations. He seemed more nervous, he swiftly handed her over to Labordette when they met him 
outside the weighing room. 

‘Take her back,’ he said. ‘I’ve got things to do. Goodbye.’ 

And he went into the room, a narrow room with a low ceiling where a huge pair of scales took up most of the space. It was like a left luggage store in a suburban station. It was another grave 
disappointment to Nana, because she was thinking it would be enormous, a monumentally large machine for weighing horses. What was this! They were only weighing the jockeys! So why did they 
need to go to so much trouble with all this weighing! On the scales, a stupid-looking jockey with his harness on his knees was waiting for a stout man in a frock coat to check his weight. A stable boy at 
the door was holding his horse, Cosinus, around which the crowd had gathered, silent and absorbed. 

They were about to close off the track. Labordette was trying to hurry Nana up. But he came back to point out a small man chatting with Vandeuvres a little way away. 

‘Look, there’s Price,’ he said. 

‘Oh yes, the one who's riding me,’ she laughed. 

She thought he was very ugly. All the jockeys seemed stupid-looking to her. No doubt, she opined, because they were prevented from growing properly. That one, a man of forty, seemed to her like an 
old, desiccated child; his long thin face was hard and expressionless and deeply furrowed. His body was so skinny and gnarled that his blue jacket with the white sleeves seemed to be wrapped around 
a piece of wood. 

‘You know,’ she said as she left, ‘that man wouldn’t make me happy!’ 

There was still a crowd on the turf, where the damp, trampled grass was now black. People clustered round the two billboards high up on their cast-iron pillars, and a roar greeted each horse’s number 
that appeared by telegraph wire from the weighing room. Gentlemen checked their race cards. Pichenette had been withdrawn by her owner and it caused a stir. Nana simply walked straight back on 
Labordette’s arm. The bell, hanging from the flagstaff, went on and on ringing to warn people to clear the track. 

‘Oh, my dears,’ she said as she got back into her landau, ‘what a joke their weighing enclosure is!’ 

She was greeted and applauded: ‘Bravo Nana! Nana has come back to us!’ How silly they were! Did they think she would let them down? She had come back at just the right time. They were about to 
start. And the champagne was forgotten, they had stopped drinking. 

But Nana was surprised to find Gaga in her carriage with Bijou and Louiset on her lap. Gaga had decided to do that to get near La Faloise, saying she wanted to cuddle Baby. She adored children. 
‘By the way, what's all this about Lili?’ asked Nana. ‘It is her over there in the old man’s coupé, isn’t it? | have just been told something not very nice.’ 


Gaga adopted a tearful expression. 

‘My dear, it has made me ill,’ she got out with some difficulty. ‘Yesterday | had to stay in bed because | was so upset and today | thought | wouldn’t be able to come ... Do you know what | really think? 
| didn’t want to do it. | had sent her to a convent so that she would make a good marriage. And she had the strictest advice and constant surveillance ... Well, my dear, she’s the one who wanted it. Oh, 
there was such a scene, tears, bad language, that I had to give her a good slap. She was so bored, she wanted to go ahead with it. So when she started saying: “Anyway you've no right to stop me,” | 
said to her: “You little wretch, you'll bring shame on the family, do what you want!” And that’s how it came about. | agreed to fix it up. But there you are, my last hope gone. And I’d dreamed of such 
good things!’ 

The noise of people quarrelling made them get to their feet. It was Georges protecting Vandeuvres from the vague rumours circulating in the various groups. 

‘Why say he’s dropping his own horse?’ the young man was shouting. ‘Yesterday at the racing salon* he backed Lusignan for a thousand louis.’ 

‘Yes, | was there,’ Philippe affirmed. ‘And he has not put a single louis on Nana. If Nana is ten to one it’s nothing to do with him. It’s silly to accuse people of plotting like that. What would be the point?’ 
Labordette was listening quietly. Then, with a shrug: 

‘Well leave it, people are bound to talk. The count has just bet at least another five hundred louis on Lusignan and if he has laid another hundred on Nana it’s because an owner must always look as if 
he has confidence in his own horses.’ 

‘But dammit, what's all the fuss about anyway!’ exclaimed La Faloise, waving his arms about. ‘Spirit is the one who'll win. Down with France! Hurrah for England!’ 

A thrill went through the crowd as another bell announced the arrival of the horses on the track. Then, in order to get a better view, Nana climbed on to the landau and stood on the seat, trampling the 
bunches of flowers, the forget-me-nots and the roses, under her feet. Around her stretched the vast horizon. At this last exciting moment she saw first the empty track, closed off with grey barriers, a 
police guard placed at every other post. The strip of muddy grass in front of her grew greener and greener till it became a soft velvet carpet in the distance. Then in the middle distance when she looked 
down, she could see the turf swarming with people on tiptoe, clinging on to the carriages, jostling each other in their excitement, with the horses whinnying, the canvas on the tents clacking, the jockeys 
urging on their animals in the midst of onlookers who ran to lean on the railings, while on the other side when she tured to look at the stands, the faces seemed smaller, the deep masses of heads 
were just a motley array thronging the paths, the steps and the terraces, where countless black profiles were etched against the sky. And beyond them again, around the racecourse, she had a view 
over the plain. Behind the ivy-covered windmill on the right were fields, interspersed with dark patches of trees stretching out into the distance. Opposite, as far as the Seine flowing around the hill, the 
park’s avenues criss-crossed, and lines of stationary carriages waited. Then, towards Boulogne on the left, the landscape opened up again into the blue distances of Meudon, beyond an avenue of 
paulownias whose naked heads looked like a pool of bright pink lacquer. People were still arriving, an ant-like procession wound its way from that direction on a narrow path across the fields, while 
much further off in the direction of Paris, the non-paying public, a herd of folk positioned in the woods, made a line of dark moving dots under the trees on the edge of the Bois. 

But suddenly the hundred thousand souls, like insects madly swarming over that part of the plain, sprang into life under the vast sky, as the sun that had gone in for a quarter of an hour, reappeared, 
and flooded the world with light. Everything burst into flames again, the ladies’ parasols were like golden shields, countless numbers of them above the heads of the crowd. They applauded the sun, 
greeted it with laughter, stretching up their arms as if to push away the clouds. 

Meanwhile an officer of the peace went off on his own in the middle of the deserted track. Higher up on the left, a man appeared with a red flag in his hand. 

‘It's Baron de Mauriac, the starter,’ replied Labordette to a question from Nana. 

Around the young woman, amongst the men who were pushing forward right up to the step of her landau, there were exclamations, and a conversation continued, without order, merely as the words 
were flung up by sudden new impressions. Philippe and Georges, Bordenave and La Faloise could not keep quiet. 

‘Don’t push! ... Let me see! Ah, the judge is going into his box ... Did you say it was Mister de Souvigny? Goodness, you must need good eyesight to tell who's a nose in front from a thing like that! 
Hush, the banner’s going up ... Look, here they come! Cosinus is in front.’ 

A red and yellow banner was flapping in the air at the end of a pole. The horses were arriving one at a time led by grooms with jockeys in the saddle, their arms hanging loose, making splashes of 
colour in the sunshine. After Cosinus, Hasard and Boum appeared. Spirit was greeted by a murmur of approval; he was a splendid large brown bay with a sort of British melancholy about his sombre 
yellow and black colours. Valerio Il got a round of applause when he entered, small, very lively, in light green with a pink border. The two Vandeuvres horses did not appear straight away but eventually, 
from behind Frangipane, their blue and white colours could be seen. But Lusignan, a very dark bay of impeccable appearance, was almost passed over in the general surprise caused by Nana. She 
had not been seen like that before, the sun gilded the chestnut mare with the blond tones of a redhead. Deep-chested, she shone in the light like a new louis coin, and her head and neck rose lightly 
from the long, nervous, elegant back. 

‘Oh look, she’s got hair like mine!’ cried Nana, delighted. ‘I’m so proud of her!’ 

They climbed up on to the landau, Bordenave almost stepped on Louiset, forgotten by his mother. He picked him up, making paternal noises, lifting him on to his shoulders and muttering: 

‘Poor kid, he must see as well. Wait, I'll show you Maman, shall |? Look over there, look at the horsey.’ 

And as Bijou was scratching at his legs, he took charge of him as well, while Nana, very pleased with this animal who bore her name, glanced at the other women to see the expressions on their faces. 
They all looked furious. At that moment La Tricon, who had been motionless till then, was waving her hands about, giving orders to a bookmaker above the crowd. Her instinct had spoken, she was 
backing Nana. 

Meanwhile La Faloise was making an intolerable noise. He had taken a fancy to Frangipane. 

‘I'm inspired,’ he said again and again. ‘Look how he moves! I’m backing Frangipane at eight to one. Who's joining me?’ 

‘Oh, pipe down,’ Labordette said finally. “You'll be sorry.’ 

‘Frangipane’s a non-starter,’ declared Philippe. ‘He’s already in a sweat. You'll see when he starts to canter.’ 

The horses had gone up again on the right-hand side and they set off at a canter for the preliminary trial run, passing by the stands in a straggly line. Then the conversation grew animated once again, 
they all spoke at once. 

‘Lusignan’s too long in the back, but he’s very ready. Don’t put a sou on Valerio Il; he’s skittish, he canters with his head up, that’s a bad sign. Look, it's Burne riding Spirit! He hasn’t got the shoulder 
for it. Good firm shoulders, that’s the main thing. No, Spirit's definitely too quiet. Listen, | saw Nana after the Grande Poule des Produits in a lather, with a dull coat and with her breath coming and going 
like mad. I'll bet you twenty louis she isn’t placed! Oh, why doesn’t he shut up? He’s getting on our nerves with his Frangipane! Time’s up, they're off.’ 

La Faloise, almost in tears, was desperate to find a bookmaker. They had to persuade him against it. All necks were craned. But there was a false start, the starter whom you could only make out in 
the distance as a thin black streak, had not lowered his red flag. The horses went back after a short canter. There were two more false starts. Finally, the starter got the horses lined up and set them 
off with a skill that called forth applause. 

‘Splendid! ... No, it was just lucky! ... No matter, they're off!’ 

Their cries abated as their chests tightened with anxious excitement. Now all bets were off, and it was being decided out on the enormous track. At first there was silence as if everyone were holding 
their breath. Faces were lifted, white and trembling. At the start, Hasard and Cosinus had set the pace, taking the lead. Valerio Il was close behind, the others followed in a disorderly bunch. When they 
thundered past the stands, shaking the ground in a sudden whirlwind, the field was already spread over about forty lengths. Frangipane was last, Nana was a little behind Lusignan and Spirit. 

‘My God,’ muttered Labordette. ‘The English horse is going great guns!’ 

Everyone in the landau had something to say, to exclaim about. They all stood on tiptoe to follow the bright shirts of the jockeys cantering in the sunshine. At the rise Valerio II took the lead, Cosinus 
and Hasard were losing ground while Lusignan and Spirit, neck and neck, were still ahead of Nana. 

‘By God, the Englishman’s got it in the bag, it's obvious,’ said Bordenave. ‘Lusignan is tiring and Valerio II can’t stand the pace.’ 

‘Well, it's a crying shame if the Englishman wins!’ cried Philippe, in an outburst of patriotic grief. 

A feeling of anguish was rising in the throats of all these jostling people. Another defeat! And the increasing and extraordinary warmth of their desire for Lusignan was of almost religious proportions, 
while they hurled abuse at Spirit and his melancholic jockey with the long face. Among the sparse crowd on the grass, a gasp of excitement sent groups of people running hell for leather to the railings. 
Riders cut the turf in a furious gallop. And Nana, who was slowly looking about her, saw at her feet a sea of heads, a surge of animals and their mounts beaten and, as it were, carried off around the 
track in the whirlwind of the race and the bright jockeys streaking the horizon like lightning. She watched from behind, saw the cruppers vanishing, legs stretching at speed, becoming as thin as strands 
of hair. Now at the far end of the course they were sideways-on, very small and delicate against the distant green of the Bois. Then suddenly they vanished behind a large clump of trees in the middle 
of the racecourse. 

‘Don’t give up!’ cried Georges, ever the optimist. ‘It's not over yet ... They're gaining ground on the Englishman.’ 

But La Faloise, again full of scorn for his nation, was scandalizing everyone with his acclaim of Spirit. Bravo! Serve them right! France needed that! Spirit first and Frangipane second! That would teach 
his fellow countrymen! Labordette, exasperated, seriously threatened to throw him out of the landau. 

‘Let's see how many minutes they take,’ Bordenave said calmly. With Louiset still in his arms, he had pulled out his watch. 

One by one from behind the clump of trees, the horses were reappearing. It caused astonishment, there was a long-drawn-out murmur from the crowd. Valerio II was still in the lead, but Spirit was 
gaining ground and behind him Lusignan had fallen back while another horse was taking his place. At first they didn’t realise what had happened, they mixed up the silks. There were loud exclamations. 
‘Hey, it's Nana! Come on, Nana! | tell you Lusignan hasn’t moved. Yes it is Nana! You can see it is, because of the gold ... Just look at her! She’s on fire! Bravo Nana! What a little minx! ... Oh that 
doesn’t mean anything. She’s making the running for Lusignan.’ 

For a few seconds that was the general opinion. Nevertheless, in a sustained effort the mare was slowly but surely gaining ground. Then there was enormous excitement. The horses in the rear were 
of no interest to anyone. Spirit, Nana, Lusignan, and Valerio II were fighting it out between them. People called their names, and in stammered and disjointed phrases noted their moving forward or 
falling back. And Nana, who had just climbed up on the coachman’s seat, stood there, uplifted, white-faced, trembling all over, so numb she couldn’t speak. Close by her, Labordette had recovered his 
smile. 

‘The Englishman is struggling, isn’t he!’ Philippe said delightedly. ‘He’s not doing well.’ 

‘Well, in any case Lusignan is finished,’ La Faloise cried. ‘It's Valerio II who is coming good. Look! There are the four of them in a bunch.’ 

The same words were on every tongue. 

‘What a pace! One hell of a pace!’ 

Now the leaders were approaching like a rumble of thunder. You could sense them coming, it was like a breathing, a distant rumbling that got louder by the second. The whole crowd had thrown 
themselves impetuously at the barriers. And just before the horses reached them, a loud roar issued from their throats, increasing as they got nearer like the crashing of breakers on the shore. It was 
the brutal finale of a colossal game, a hundred thousand spectators with one single thought, burning with the same racing fever for these animals whose galloping hooves carried millions. People 
pushed and shoved with their fists in the crush, open-mouthed, each for himself, and everyone whipping on their own horse by shouting and waving. And the cry from every mouth, the cry of wild beasts 
in frock coats grew ever clearer: 

‘Here they come, here they come, here they come!’ 

Nana was still gaining ground; now Valerio II had fallen back, and she was neck and neck with Spirit, half a length ahead. The thunderous roar got louder. They were arriving, a storm of oaths greeted 
them from the landau. 

‘Get on there, Lusignan, you coward, you filthy nag! Go for it, Englishman! Come on, come on, old chap! Look at Valerio, sickening! Old bag of bones! There go my ten louis! Nana’s the only one in the 
running! Bravo, Nana! Bravo, you little bitch!’ 

And up on the seat, Nana had unconsciously begun to swing her hips and thighs as though she herself were the one running the race. She tapped her belly as though that might help the mare along. 
At each tap she gave a sigh of fatigue, and uttered in a husky voice: 

‘Go on... Goon... Go on!’ 

Then they saw something miraculous. Price, standing up in his stirrups with his crop held high, was whipping on Nana with an arm of iron. That old wizened child, with the hard, leaden expression on 
his long face, was breathing fire. And in a bold fury, the will triumphant, he was giving his all to the mare, he was holding her up, he was bearing her forward, foaming and with bloodshot eyes. The 
whole field thundered past, displacing the air, taking your breath away; while the judge waited, impassive, with his eye fixed on the sighting mark. Then an enormous din of applause broke loose. In a 
final effort, Price had just flung Nana past the post, beating Spirit by a head. 


It was like the roar of the rising tide. Nana! Nana! Nana! The cry resounded, increased in volume, with the violence of a tempest, filling the horizon gradually from the depths of the Bois to Mont Valérien, 
from the meadows of Longchamp to the plains of Boulogne. On the turf, they were out of their minds with excitement. Long live Nana! Vive la France! Down with England! The women were brandishing 
their parasols; men were jumping up and turning round and shouting. Others were laughing excitedly and throwing their hats in the air. And on the other side of the track the weighing enclosure 
responded, the stands were getting agitated, without them being able to see anything very clearly except a trembling in the air like the invisible flame of a brazier above an animated heap of little 
disjointed figures with waving arms, and black dots for eyes and open mouths. It didn’t stop, it swelled, began again at the end of the distant avenues amongst the folk stationed under the trees, and 
then spread wider still till it reached the excitement of the imperial box where the Empress had been applauding. Nana! Nana! Nana! The cry went up, up in the glorious sunshine whose golden rays 
beat down on the delirious crowd. 

Then Nana, standing up straight on the bench of her landau, thought it must be her they were applauding. She had stayed motionless for a moment, flabbergasted by her triumph, staring at the track 
invaded by a throng so dense you could no longer see the grass beneath the sea of black hats. Then when everybody had formed two lines right up as far as the exit, to honour Nana once more as the 
mare left with Price who had collapsed exhausted on to her neck, as if completely spent, she slapped her thighs hard, forgetting everything else and uttered a few coarse words of triumph: 

‘Oh, my God, it’s me! But ... Oh, my God, what luck!’ 

And not knowing how to express the delight overwhelming her, she grabbed hold of Louiset, whom she had just seen on Bordenave’s shoulder, and kissed him. 

‘Three minutes and fourteen seconds,’ said Bordenave, putting his watch back in his pocket. 

Nana was still listening to her name echoing round the entire plain. It was her public applauding her, while erect in the sunshine she towered above them, golden-haired, in her blue and white dress, 
the colours of the sky. As Labordette rushed off, he told her she had won two thousand louis, for he had placed his fifty louis on Nana at forty to one. But the money did not mean so much as this 
unexpected victory whose glory made her queen of all Paris. All the ladies had lost money. Rose Mignon had broken her parasol in rage; and Caroline Héquet and Clarisse and Simonne and Lucy 
Stewart herself, despite the presence of her son, were cursing under their breath, exasperated by the luck of this fleshy courtesan. While La Tricon, who had made a sign of the cross when the horses 
set off and when they arrived, drew herself up to her full height, very pleased that she had obeyed her instinct as a woman of experience in anointing Nana queen. 

Around the landau in the meantime, the crush of men was increasing. The group made a tremendous noise. Georges was choked and carried on shouting all by himself in a broken voice. As they had 
run out of champagne, Philippe, taking the footmen with him, had just run to the drink stalls and back. And Nana’s court was growing all the time, her triumph persuaded those who were so far undecided. 
The movement which had made her carriage the centre of the racecourse was reaching its apotheosis: Queen Venus amidst the folly of her subjects. Behind her, Bordenave was muttering oaths under 
his breath like a fond father. Steiner himself, again in thrall to her, had deserted Simonne and was hoisting himself up on to one of the carriage steps. When the champagne arrived and she raised her 
full glass, there was such loud applause, with them all shouting ‘Nana! Nana! Nana!’, that the astonished crowd looked around for the mare. And no one knew if it was the animal or the woman who 
had captivated every heart. 

Meanwhile Mignon rushed over, despite Rose’s black looks. That wretched girl made him lose his head, he wanted to hug her. Then, after kissing her on both cheeks, in a paternal fashion: 

‘The annoying thing is Rose will definitely send the letter now. She’s too angry.’ 

‘| don’t care, that suits me down to the ground!’ Nana blurted out. 

But, seeing how shocked he was, she made haste to correct herself: 

‘Oh, what am | saying? | really don’t know what I’m saying! I’m drunk.’ 

And she was drunk, in fact, drunk with joy, drunk with the sun, her glass always lifted, she applauded herself. 

‘To Nana! To Nana?’ she cried in the midst of a redoubling of the din, the laughter, the bravos that had gradually spread over the entire racecourse. 

The races were coming to an end, they were running in the Prix Vaublanc. One by one, carriages were leaving. But the name of Vandeuvres came up again and again during the disputes. Now it was 
obvious: for the last two years Vandeuvres had been planning his coup, instructing Gresham to hold Nana back, and he had brought Lusignan out merely in the interests of the mare. The losers were 
cross, while the winners shrugged their shoulders. So what? Was that not allowed? An owner could do what he wanted with his stable, couldn’t he? He wasn’t the only one by a long chalk. Most of 
them thought Vandeuvres very smart to have got his friends to persuade people to lay bets on Nana that explained the sudden drop in the odds. They were talking about two thousand louis at an 
average of thirty to one, winning twelve thousand francs, a figure whose size inspired respect and excused everything. 

But other, very serious, rumours that had started in the weighing enclosure were being whispered. Men coming back from there gave details; voices grew louder and told openly of a terrible scandal. 
Poor Vandeuvres was finished. He had spoilt his splendid coup by crass stupidity, an idiotic attempt at robbery, telling Maréchal, a crooked bookmaker, to lay two thousand louis against Lusignan 
winning in order to offset the thousand or so, a paltry sum, that he had publicly bet. And that proved to be the fracture which led to the final disintegration of his fortune. The bookmaker, having been 
wamed that the favourite was not going to win, had realised sixty thousand francs on this horse. However Labordette, lacking any exact and detailed instructions, had gone, as it turned out, to put two 
hundred louis on Nana that the bookmaker in his ignorance of the real coup being planned, had continued to offer at fifty to one. Cleaned out of a hundred thousand francs on the mare, and consequently 
losing forty thousand, Maréchal, who felt everything collapsing around him, had suddenly tumbled to what was going on as he saw Labordette and the count chatting together after the race outside the 
weighing enclosure. And in his anger the former coachman, with the brutality of a man who has been swindled, had just created a public scandal, telling the whole story, making terrible accusations 
and stirring up the public. It was also said that the racecourse stewards were going to meet. 

Nana, who had been quietly alerted by Philippe and Georges, started thinking aloud as she carried on laughing and drinking. It was possible, after all. She remembered certain things that had been 
said. Besides, Maréchal looked a horrible man. Yet she was still wondering if it was true when Labordette appeared. He was very pale. 

‘Well?’ she asked in a subdued voice. 

‘Done for!’ he replied simply. 

And he shrugged. What a child that Vandeuvres was! She made a gesture of irritation. 

That evening at Mabille Nana had colossal success. When she appeared around ten o'clock, the noise was already tremendous. This traditional evening of madness brought together all the fashionable 
young people of Paris high society wallowing in brutality and stupidity like the lowest of the low. They were all squashed together under festoons of gaslights, in dark suits, extravagant dresses, women 
with low-cut gowns—old frocks which they did not mind getting dirty— cavorting and bawling, in an orgy of drunkenness. Thirty feet away you couldn’t hear the brass band. Nobody was dancing. Stupid 
remarks did the rounds, who knew why, from one group to the next. People tried hard to be funny, but failed. Seven women shut in the cloakroom were clamouring to be let out. A shallot was found 
and put up for auction and fetched two louis. And then Nana arrived, still wearing her blue and white racecourse outfit. Amid thunderous applause they presented her with the shallot. She was captured, 
protesting, and three men carried her in triumph into the garden across the trampled lawn, through the ruined flower beds, and as the orchestra was blocking the way, they stormed through it, breaking 
the chairs and the music stands. Kindly police officers were organizing the disorder. 

It was only on Tuesday that Nana got over the joy of her victory. That morning she was chatting to Madam Lerat, who had come to give her news of Louiset, who had been taken ill after his outing in 
the fresh air. She was excited by the thing which was the talk of Paris. Vandeuvres, excluded from the racecourses and that same evening expelled from the Cercle Impérial, had burned himself to 
death the following day in his stables along with his horses. 

‘He told me he was going to,’ repeated the young woman. ‘The man was out of his mind! It gave me a real turn when they told me that last night. He could very well have murdered me one evening, 
you know. But he should have told me about his horse, shouldn’t he? At the very least | could have made a lot of money. He said to Labordette that if | knew about it I'd tell my hairdresser straight away 
and a whole lot of people besides. Nice of him, wasn’t it! Oh no, | shan’t shed many tears over him.’ 

When she thought about it she got very angry. At that point Labordette came in. He had settled her bets and was bringing her forty thousand francs. That only served to increase her bad temper 
because she should by rights have won a million. Labordette, acting the innocent in the whole affair, washed his hands completely of Vandeuvres. These ancient families had reached rock bottom, and 
the way they ended was ridiculous. 

‘No, no,’ Nana objected, ‘it’s not ridiculous to burn yourself to death in a stable like that. In my opinion he had a courageous end. Oh, you know I’m not defending the business with Maréchal. That was 
stupid. When | think that Blanche had the cheek to try and put all the blame for that on to me! | replied: “Did | tell him to steal? Don’t you think you can ask for money from a man without pushing him 
into crime?” If he’d said: “I’ve no money,” | would have said: “All right, let's go our separate ways.” And that would have been that.’ 

‘Of course,’ said her aunt solemnly. ‘When men are so pig-headed, they deserve whatever they get.’ 

‘But as for his final little celebration—oh, that was stupendous!’ Nana continued. ‘Apparently it was terrible, enough to make your flesh creep. He got everyone out of the way and locked himself in with 
the petrol ... And what a blaze! Just think, a whole building like that almost all made of wood and full of straw and hay. The flames went straight up, high into the air. The most magnificent thing was the 
horses, who did not want to be burnt alive. You could hear them stampeding around and charging at the doors, crying like humans. A lot of people couldn't get it out of their heads after that.’ 
Labordette let out a slight breath of disbelief. He had his doubts about Vandeuvres’s death. Someone said they had seen him escape through a window. He had set fire to his stable after suffering a 
brainstorm. But when it had got too hot it must have brought him to his senses. A man who was so stupid with women, so dissolute, could surely not have had the guts to die in that fashion? 

Nana heard him out as he destroyed her illusions. But all she could think of to say was: 

‘Poor boy, such a magnificent way to go!’ 
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AROUND one in the morning, in the big bed draped in Venetian lace, Nana and the count were not yet asleep. He had come back the evening before after sulking for three days. The bedroom, lit by a 
dim lamp, was slumbering, warm and all moist with the odour of their lovemaking, while the white lacquered furniture inlaid with silver was just a pale blur. The bed was engulfed in shadow from the 
drawn curtain. There was a sigh, then the sound of a kiss interrupting the silence, and Nana, slipping from under the blankets, sat bare-legged for a moment on the edge of the bed. The count let his 
head fall back on the pillow and remained in the darkness. 
‘Darling, do you believe in God?’ she enquired after reflecting for a moment, her face serious, gripped by religious terror after leaving the arms of her lover. 
Ever since that morning, she had complained of not feeling well and all her silly little thoughts, as she called them, thoughts about death and hell, were obsessing her. She sometimes had nights when, 
with her eyes wide open, she was shaken by childish fears and dreadful nightmarish imaginings. She went on: 
‘Well, what do you think? Do you reckon | shall go to heaven?” 
And she shuddered, as the count, surprised by these strange questions at such a time as this, felt his Catholic guilt awaken. But with her chemise falling off her shoulders and her hair hanging loose, 
she threw herself on to his chest sobbing, clutching him. 
‘I'm scared of dying ... I’m scared of dying...’ 
It was only by a supreme effort that he managed to disengage himself. He was afraid to give in to the sudden madness of this woman clinging on to his body in her terror of the Invisible that was 
contagious. But he reasoned with her, she was in the best of health, she simply had to behave like a sensible girl to deserve forgiveness one day. But she shook her head. Of course she hadn’t harmed 
anyone; and she even showed him an icon of the Virgin Mary she still wore, hanging on a red thread between her breasts. Only it was a foregone conclusion: women who weren't married and went 
with men would go to hell. Bits and pieces of her catechism were coming back to her. Oh, if only you knew for sure; but there it was, you didn’t know, nobody brought back news from the life beyond. 
And it would definitely be silly to alter the way you behaved if the priests were talking nonsense. Yet she kissed her necklet religiously, all warm from being against her skin, as though it were a charm 
to ward off Death, the idea of which filled her with icy horror. 
She insisted on Muffat accompanying her into the dressing room. She shivered if she had to stay a minute on her own in there, even if she left the door ajar. When he had gone back to bed, she 
continued to prowl round the room, looking in all the corners and starting at the least little sound. She halted in front of a mirror, forgetting herself like in the old days as she contemplated the spectacle 
of her nudity. But the sight of her breasts, her hips, and thighs now only increased her terror. Lastly, she felt the bones in her face with both hands for quite some time. 
‘When you're dead, you're ugly,’ she said slowly. 
And she drew in her cheeks, opened her eyes wide, and let her jaw drop to see what she would look like. Then, turning to the count with her face in that position: 
‘See, my head will shrink!’ 
Then he got cross. 
‘You're crazy, come back to bed.’ 
He imagined her in a grave, nothing but bones, lying there for a century. And he clasped his hands together, he stammered out a prayer. For some while now, religion had taken hold of him again. 
These religious crises he had every day gave him a violent rush of blood to the head that left him feeling stunned. His finger-joints cracked, he muttered over and over: ‘My God, My God, My God! It 


was the cry of impotence, the cry of his sin which he was incapable of resisting, despite the certainty of his damnation. When she went over, she found him haggard, with his nails clutching his chest, 
staring up from under the blanket, as though imploring heaven. And she started to weep, they embraced, teeth chattering without them knowing why, wallowing around in the depths of the same foolish 
obsession. They had already spent one night like that. Only this time it was completely stupid, as Nana declared, when she was no longer afraid. A lingering suspicion made her cautiously question the 
count: had Rose Mignon perhaps sent the famous letter? But it wasn’t that, it was nothing more than panic, for he was still unaware of being cuckolded. 

Two days later after vanishing again, Muffat appeared in the course of the morning at a time he never normally came. He was grey in the face, his eyes were red, and he seemed all shaken still from 
some enormous struggle within himself. But Zoé, who was herself in a fright, did not see how distressed he was. She ran to meet him, crying: 

‘Oh, Mister, come quick! Madam almost died last night.’ 

And when he asked her for details: 

‘Something you wouldn't believe ... She has miscarried, Mister.’ 

Nana had been three months’ pregnant. She'd been thinking for some while that there was something wrong; Doctor Boutarel himself was unsure. Then when he gave his definite diagnosis, she felt 
so annoyed that she did everything in her power to hide her pregnancy. Her nervous fears, her black moods, were the result partly of this affair that she kept secret, ashamed as though she was an 
unmarried mother obliged to hide her condition. It seemed a ridiculous accident, something which diminished her, and she felt that everyone would make fun of her because of it. What a bad joke! What 
rotten luck! She must have got caught just when she thought all that was over and done with. And she seemed constantly surprised, as if her sex had let her down. So you could make babies, even 
when you didn’t want to anymore and used it for other purposes? Nature exasperated her, this serious business of motherhood rearing its head in the middle of her sexual pleasure, this new life given 
in the midst of all the death she seemed to be disseminating around her. Ought you not to be able to take control of your own body if you wanted to, without all the fuss and bother? So how had this 
brat come about? She really couldn’t say. Oh God! The man who had caused it would have done well to keep it to himself, for nobody wanted it, it would be in everybody's way, and it certainly wouldn’t 
have a very happy life. 

Meanwhile Zoé recounted the catastrophe. 

‘Madam was taken bad with the colic at four o'clock. When | went into the dressing room after | didn’t see her come out, | found her lying unconscious on the floor. Yes, Mister, on the floor in a pool of 
blood, just as if she’d been murdered! So then | realised what had happened, you see. | was furious, Madam could have confided in me about her condition. But just then as it happened, Mister Georges 
arrived. He helped me lift her up and as soon as | said the word ‘miscarriage’, he felt really awful too. To tell you the truth, I've been angry ever since yesterday!’ 

And it was true, the house seemed as if it was in great disarray. All the servants were running up and down the stairs and through the rooms. Georges had spent the night in an armchair in the salon. 
It was he who had told Madam’s friends in the evening, the time when Madam was usually at home to visitors. He was pale, in a state of shocked excitement he told them what had happened. Steiner, 
La Faloise, Philippe, and others had arrived. As soon as they heard the first few words, they were horrified: Impossible! It must be a bad joke! Then they grew serious, looked at the bedroom door with 
a concemed air, shaking their heads with worried expressions on their faces. Until midnight, a dozen gentlemen chatted in low voices by the fire, all of them friends and all afraid they might be the 
father. Very embarrassed, they looked as if they were apologizing to one another for being clumsy idiots. Then they reasserted themselves, it was not their business anyway, but hers, wasn’t it? Oh, 
that Nana! You would never have thought she’d be so stupid, would you! And they all tiptoed off one by one, respectfully, as if from the bedroom of a dead person where it would have been unseemly 
to laugh. 

‘Go up anyway, Mister,’ Zoé said to Muffat. ‘Madam is a lot better and you can go and see her ... We are expecting the doctor, he promised to come back this morning.’ 

The maidservant had persuaded Georges to go back to his house to sleep. Upstairs in the salon Satin was alone, lying on a sofa smoking a cigarette, gazing up at the ceiling. In the midst of the general 
shock of the whole house after the accident, she was icily furious, shrugged her shoulders a great deal, and made disagreeable remarks. Then when Zoé went past, saying to Mister that Madam had 
had a very bad time, she uttered curtly: 

‘Serves her right, that'll teach her!’ 

They turned round, surprised. Satin hadn't stirred. Her eyes were still on the ceiling her cigarette nervously pressed between her lips. 

‘Well, that’s a nice thing to say, I’m sure!’ Zoé said. 

But Satin sat up, threw a furious look at the count, and spat out the same sentence in his face: 

‘Serve her right, that'll teach her!’ 

And she lay back again, blew out a thin line of smoke as if to indicate that she had nothing at all to do with it and had decided not to intervene. No, it was all too stupid! 

But Zoé had just ushered Muffat into the bedroom. The smell of ether still hung there in the stuffy silence scarcely broken by the muffled sound of occasional carriages driving along the Avenue de 
Villiers. Very pale on the pillow, Nana was awake and thinking, her eyes wide open. She smiled, not turning her head, on seeing the count. 

‘Oh, my pet,’ she murmured lazily, ‘I thought I’d never see you again.’ 

Then when he bent down to kiss her hair she became emotional, she spoke of the baby quite openly as if he were the father. 

‘| didn’t dare tell you ... | was so happy! Oh, | was thinking all sorts, that he would be a worthy son for you. And now—nothing ... Well, perhaps it’s for the best. | don’t want to cause you any 
embarrassment.’ 

Astonished at this unexpected paternity, Muffat managed a few incoherent words. He had taken a chair and was sitting down by the bed with one arm on the coverlet. Then the young woman noticed 
his distraught expression, bloodshot eyes, and trembling lips. 

‘What's the matter?’ she asked. ‘Are you poorly as well?’ 

‘No,’ he answered with difficulty. 

She contemplated him in solemn silence. Then with a wave she dismissed Zoé, who was loitering, tidying the medicine bottles. And when they were alone she drew him to her, saying: 

‘What's the matter, darling? Your eyes are brimming with tears, | can tell. Come on, talk to me, you came to tell me something.’ 

‘No, no, | swear,’ he stammered. But, half choking in anguish and still upset by this sick room he had stumbled on without warning, he started weeping, hiding his face in the bedsheets to muffle this 
outburst of grief. Nana had realised. Of course, Rose Mignon had decided to send the letter. She let him cry for a moment with such violent convulsions that she felt the bed shake. Then she said in 
accents of maternal compassion: 

‘Has it been difficult at home?’ 

He nodded. She paused again, then in a very low voice: 

‘So ... You know everything?’ 

He nodded. And silence fell, a heavy silence in the melancholy room. It was the day before, as he got back from an evening at the Empress’s, that he had received the letter written by Sabine to her 
lover. After a dreadful night spent dreaming of vengeance he had gone out in the morning, resisting the urge to kill his wife. Out in the fresh air, the beautiful June morning had so affected him, he had 
been distracted from his thoughts and had come to see Nana as he did at all the worst times in his life. Only then did he indulge his misery in the craven wish to be consoled. 

‘Come on now, calm down,’ went on the young woman, trying to comfort him. ‘I’ve known about it for ages. But of course, | wouldn’t have said anything to you. Do you remember last year that you 
suspected something? Then, thanks to my prudence, things sorted themselves out. Anyway, you didn’t have proof. Goodness, if you have proof now, that’s hard and | understand. All the same you 
have to make the best of it. You are not dishonoured by it.’ 

He had stopped crying. Although for a long time now he had slipped into the most intimate confidences about his domestic life, a sense of shame held him back. She had to encourage him to talk. 
Look, she was a woman, he could tell her anything. But he said in a subdued voice: 

‘You are ill. It’s not going to help if | tire you out! | am silly to have come, | must leave.’ 

‘No, no,’ she said quickly. ‘Stay here. | may be able to give you some advice. Only don’t make me talk too much, the doctor forbade it.’ 

He had finally got to his feet and was walking back and forth. Then she questioned him. 

‘What will you do now?’ 

‘I'm going to call him out, dammit.’ 

She pursed her lips in disapproval. 

‘That's not a good idea. What about your wife?’ 

‘| shall take it to court. | have evidence.’ 

‘That's not at all clever, my dear. It's stupid, even. I'll never let you do that, you know.’ 

And calmly, in a feeble voice, she pointed out the useless scandal a duel and a trial would cause. He’d be the laughing stock of the newspapers for a week. He would be gambling with his whole life, 
his peace of mind, his high office at court, the honour of his name. And for what? To have the world make fun of him? 

‘What does that matter?’ he cried. ‘I shall have had my revenge.’ 

‘My pet,’ she said, ‘in situations like this if you don’t take immediate revenge, you never will.’ 

He stopped, managed a few incoherent words. Of course, he was no coward; but he could sense she was right. An uneasy feeling was growing within him, he felt diminished and ashamed, and this 
had just lessened his anger and deflated his passion. And in addition, determined to speak her mind, she then dealt him another blow. 

‘And would you like to know what is really upsetting you? It is that you yourself are deceiving your wife, aren’t you? You are not sleeping away from home for nothing, are you? Your wife must be 
suspicious. So what can you blame her for? She will reply that you have led the way by example, and that will keep your mouth shut. And that’s why, my love, you are here walking up and down my 
room instead of over there murdering the pair of them.’ 

Muffat had sat abruptly down on his chair again, crushed by her plain speaking. She stopped talking to draw breath; then, in a weak voice: 

‘Oh, I’m exhausted. Help me sit up a bit, will you? | keep slipping down, my head’s too low.’ 
When he had helped her, she heaved a sigh, feeling better. And she reverted to the subject of a court case about separation. Couldn’t he just see the countess’s lawyer entertaining the whole of Paris 
when he talked about Nana? Every detail would be gone through, her flop at the Variétés, her house, her life. Oh no, she didn’t want all that publicity! Some dirty bitches might have encouraged him to 
proceed just to make him a laughing stock; but she wanted his happiness above all else. She had drawn him close, and was holding him now with his head on the edge of the pillow, next to hers, one 
arm under his neck. And she was whispering: 

‘Listen, my pet, you have to make it up with your wife.’ 

His objection was fierce. Never! He could not bear the thought, it was too shameful. However, she insisted, lovingly. 
‘You must make it up with her ... Look, you don’t want everybody to say I’ve ruined your marriage, do you? That would give me a terrible reputation, what would people think of me? Only swear you 
will love me for ever, because if you take up with somebody else...’ 

Tears were choking her. He stifled her words with kisses, saying again and again: 

‘You crazy girl, that’s impossible!’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ she went on. ‘I'll try to bear it. After all, she is your wife. It's not as if you were being unfaithful to me with the first woman to come along.’ 

And she went on in that vein, giving him her best advice. She even talked of God. It was like listening to Mister Venot when the old man was preaching at him to wrench him away from his sin. But she 
wasn’t saying they should break off their liaison. She was advocating tolerance, an easy sharing between his wife and his mistress, a life of peace and quiet which wouldn't upset anyone, something 
that would be a blessed repose amidst the inevitable horrors of life. Their routine wouldn't alter, he would remain her little pet, only he would come a little less often and would spend the nights he didn’t 
spend with her with his wife, the countess. She was at the end of her strength, she finished, with a little sigh: 

‘Anyway, | shall know I’ve done some good ... And you'll love me even more.’ 

Silence reigned. She had closed her eyes, and lay on the pillow looking pale again. Now he was listening to her, on the pretext that he didn’t want to tire her. After a full minute, she opened her eyes 
and murmured: 

‘What about the money, by the way? Where will you get any money if you quarrel with her? Labordette came yesterday about the bill. | haven't a sou. I’ve nothing to wear.’ 


Then, with her eyes closed again, she looked like a corpse. A shadow had passed over Muffat’s anguished face. In all the trouble which had befallen him since yesterday he had forgotten his money 
troubles that he didn’t know how to solve. In spite of solemn assurances, the promissory note of a hundred thousand francs, renewed once already, had just been cashed. And Labordette, pretending 
to be in despair about it, put the whole blame on to Francis, saying that never again would he compromise himself in business dealings with an uneducated man. The count had to honour it, never 
would he allow a bill he had signed to be protested. Then apart from Nana’s new demands, there was now an extraordinary squandering of money in his household. When the countess returned from 
Les Fondettes, she had suddenly developed expensive tastes, an appetite for worldly pleasures which simply ate up their fortune. People began to talk of her ruinous caprices, the utter transformation 
of her existence; five hundred thousand francs squandered on the redecoration of the old house in the Rue Miromesnil, along with excessive sums spent on clothes and vast sums of money vanished 
into thin air, or perhaps given away without her bothering to account for them. Muffat had allowed himself to make remarks about this once or twice, wanting to find out what had happened to the money. 
But she had just smiled at him in such a peculiar way that he no longer dared to ask her, afraid of the answer. If he accepted Daguenet for a son-in-law as a gift from Nana, it was above all with the 
idea of reducing Estelle’s dowry to two hundred thousand francs, and of then being free to come to an arrangement with the young man who was still delighted about this marriage he had not dared 
count on. 

However, for the last week, in the immediate need to find a hundred thousand francs for Labordette, Muffat had thought of only one expedient, from which he recoiled. It was to sell Les Bordes, a 
splendid property valued at half a million, that had just been left to the countess by an uncle; only it was necessary to get her signature, and she herself, by virtue of her contract, could not get rid of the 
property without his authorization. The day before, he had decided to discuss this with his wife. But now everything was falling apart, never would he accept such a compromise. This thought made the 
awful blow of her adultery even worse. He knew very well what Nana was asking him to do. For in the increasing lack of restraint which pushed him into sharing everything with her, he had complained 
of his situation, confided in her his anxiety about the countess’s signature. 

Yet Nana did not appear to be insisting. She did not open her eyes again. Seeing her so pale, he was afraid. He gave her a little ether. And she sighed, asked him questions, without mentioning 
Daguenet by name. 

‘When are they getting married?’ 

‘They are signing the contract on Tuesday, in five days’ time,’ he answered. 

Then, with still-closed eyelids, as though she was speaking from the dark recesses of her consciousness: 

‘Well, my pet, look and see what you need to do ... | want everyone to be happy.’ 

He soothed her, taking one of her hands. Yes, they would see, the main thing was that she must rest. And he was no longer angry, this sickroom slumbering in a warm ether-filled cosiness had 
succeeded in making him drowsy, needing only some blessed peace. All his virility, enraged by insult, had disappeared in the warmth of this bed next to this poor woman whom he was taking care of, 
excited by her fever and the memory of their lovemaking. He leaned over her, clasped her in his arms, while she, impassive, wore on her lips a thin smile of triumph. But then Doctor Boutarel arrived. 
‘Well, and how is our little girl doing today?’ he asked Muffat, treating him like the husband, with his best bedside manner. ‘Dear me! | see she has been talking!’ 

The doctor was good-looking and still quite young, with an enviable clientele among society people. He was very jolly, having a friendly joke with the ladies, but never going further than that; he made 
sure he was paid a great deal and promptly, but he put himself out at the slightest request for help. Nana sent for him two or three times a week, always fearful at the idea she was going to die, anxiously 
confiding in him her childish ailments that he cured by telling her all the gossip and funny anecdotes. All the ladies adored him. But this time it was serious. 

Muffat went away very upset. All he felt was love at seeing his poor Nana so weak. As he was leaving, she beckoned to him again, held out her forehead, and in a low, mock-threatening voice, said: 
‘You know what's allowed! Go back to your wife, or | shall be cross—and that’s flat!’ 

Comtesse Sabine had wanted the contract for her daughter to be signed on a Tuesday, to celebrate her newly restored house where the paint was scarcely dry. Five hundred invitations were sent out, 
to quite a variety of social milieus. On the morning itself the decorators were still putting up the wall hangings; and when the chandeliers were being lit at around nine o'clock, the architect, accompanied 
by the excited countess, was still giving them his final orders. 

It was one of those warm, delightful spring soirées. The warm June evenings had made it possible to open the two doors of the big salon and extend the dancing out on to the sandy garden paths. 
When the first guests arrived, welcomed at the door by the count and countess, they were dazzled by what they saw. They recalled the salon of former times and the icy Comtesse Muffat, the ancient 
room with its atmosphere of religious solemnity, its massive mahogany furniture in Empire style, its hangings of yellow velvet, its greenish damp-stained ceiling. Now, from the entrance into the vestibule, 
mosaics picked out in gold glittered under the tall candelabra, and elegant carvings adorned the balustrade of the marble staircase. The salon was resplendent, draped in Genoese velvet, and the 
ceiling was decorated with an enormous Boucher" for which the architect had paid a hundred thousand francs at the auction of the Chateau de Dampierre. The chandeliers and crystal sconces lit up a 
rich plethora of mirrors and fine furniture. You would have said that Sabine’s chaise longue, the only seat upholstered in red silk, whose soft luxury had looked so out of place there in the old days, had 
burgeoned, expanded until it filled the whole house with a lazy voluptuousness, an acute sensual pleasure which burned with all the fierceness of long-awaited fires. 

They were already dancing. The band, set up in the garden outside one of the open windows, was playing a waltz whose easy rhythm wafted away gently in the night air. And the garden was enlarged 
in transparent shadow lit by Chinese lanterns with a crimson marquee in which there was a table with refreshments out on the edge of the lawn. The waltz that was in fact the frivolous little tune from 
La Blonde Vénus, a cheeky vulgarity, floated into the old house and seemed to make the walls vibrate with warmth. It was as though the pleasures of the flesh had blown in off the street, sweeping 
away a whole dead era from that noble house, carrying away the Muffats’ past, a century of honour and faith slumbering beneath its roof. 

Meanwhile by the fireside, in their habitual corner, the old friends of the count’s mother had taken refuge, feeling out of place, somewhat dazed. They formed a small group in the middle of the throng 
of guests gradually arriving. Madam du Joncquoy, not recognizing the rooms any more, had come through the dining room. Madam Chantereau was looking amazed at the garden which seemed 
immense to her. Before long, low voices making all kinds of cutting remarks, could be heard from this quarter. 

‘Gracious me,’ muttered Madam Chantereau, ‘if the countess was alive, can you imagine her arriving in the midst of this crowd? All the gold and the noise ... It's scandalous!’ 

‘Sabine is quite mad, Madam du Joncquoy replied. ‘Did you notice her when we came in? Look, you can see her from here. She's dripping with diamonds.’ 

They got up from their chairs to have a look at the countess and the count from a distance. Sabine, in a white creation embroidered with marvellous English petit point, was triumphant in her beauty, 
young, happy, with a touch of intoxication in her unwavering smile. Next to her, Muffat, who looked older, a little pale, was also smiling in his calm and dignified manner. 

‘And to think he was once master here,’ went on Madam Chantereau, ‘and that not one small footstool would have been allowed in the house without his permission! Oh well, she has changed all that, 
he is in her house now ... Do you remember the days when she did not want to redecorate her salon? Well now she has redone the whole house.’ 

But they fell silent. Madam de Chezelles had arrived with a group of young men in her wake, exclaiming delightedly, admiring the house and uttering little cries. 

‘Oh! Delightful! Exquisite! How stylish!’ 

And from across the room: 

‘What did | say! There’s nothing to match these old residences when they are done up ... They look so smart! Don’t they? Absolutely grand siécle!* At last she can entertain in style.’ 

The two old ladies had sat down again, lowering their voices, chatting about the wedding that many found astonishing. Estelle, thin and flat-chested, had just gone by in a pink silk dress, with the same 
dumb virginal expression on her face. She had accepted Daguenet without fuss. She did not evince joy or misery, she was as pale and unemotional as on those bygone winter evenings when she put 
logs on the fire. All these celebrations put on for her benefit—the lights, flowers, music—left her cold. 

‘An adventurer, Madam du Joncquoy was saying. ‘I've never come across him before.’ 

‘Careful, he’s coming,’ muttered Madam de Chantereau. 

Daguenet, who had caught sight of Madam Hugon and her sons, had hurried over to offer her his arm. And he was laughing, effusively affectionate towards her as though she'd had a hand in his good 
fortune. 

‘Thank you,’ she said, sitting down by the fire. ‘This is my old place, as you see.’ 

‘Do you know him?’ asked Madam du Joncquoy, when Daguenet had gone. 

‘Yes, of course, a charming young man. Georges likes him a lot. From one of the very best families, you know.’ 

And the good lady defended him against all the unspoken hostility she felt around her. His father, whom Louis-Philippe had thought highly of, had held a prefecture until his death. He himself had 
perhaps sown a few wild oats. They said he had no money. But in any case, one of his uncles who was a big landowner was to leave him his fortune. The ladies shook their heads while Madam Hugon, 
herself somewhat embarrassed, kept returning to the noble character of his family. She was very tired, she complained about her legs. For the last month she had been living in her house in the Rue 
de Richelieu, to deal with a load of business matters, she claimed. There was a tinge of sadness in her motherly smile. 

‘All the same,’ Madam Chantereau concluded. ‘Estelle could have done much better for herself.’ 

There was a fanfare. A quadrille was about to begin. Everyone moved over to the two sides of the salon to leave space in the middle. Brightly coloured gowns drifted past, interspersed with darker 
dress suits, while jewels sparkled in the bright light, plumes of white feathers quivered, and lilac and roses flowered on the sea of heads. It was already hot, a penetrating perfume arose from the light 
tulle gowns, from these silk and satin confections where bare shoulders grew whiter as the band played briskly on. Through the open doors, at the back of the other rooms, you could see rows of 
women sitting and smiling politely, eyes gleaming, mouths pouting, and fans fluttering. And still guests were arriving, a footman announced the names while in the midst of the groups, gentlemen 
laboriously tried to find room for the ladies hanging on their arms, standing on tiptoe from way off to see if they could spot a free chair. But the house was filling up, skirts brushed against skirts, and in 
some places a mass of lace, bows, and bustles blocked the way, though everybody remained resignedly polite and gracious, used to these huge dazzling crowds. Meanwhile at the bottom of the 
garden, beneath the rosy light of the Chinese lanterns, couples escaped the stuffiness of the grand salon and disappeared into the night; shadows of dresses passed by on the edge of the lawn as 
though keeping time to the music of the quadrille which sounded sweet in the distance behind the trees. 

Steiner had just bumped into Foucarmont and La Faloise, drinking a glass of champagne in front of the buffet. ‘It’s so terribly chic,’ said La Faloise, contemplating the crimson marquee supported by 
gold lances. ‘You would think you were at the gingerbread fair, wouldn't you? That's what it’s like, the gingerbread fair!’ 

He was permanently ironic these days, adopting the image of the young man who has seen and done everything and hasn't found anything worthy of being taken seriously. 

‘Poor Vandeuvres would be surprised if he were to come back,’ muttered Foucarmont. ‘Do you remember when he was dying of boredom over there by the fireside? My God, one shouldn’t laugh 
though!’ 

‘Oh, Vandeuvres was a hopeless case, don’t bother about him!’ La Faloise said scornfully. ‘If he thinks he has impressed us with his roasting, he’s grossly mistaken! Nobody even mentions it any more. 
Vandeuvres is finished, dead and buried. Let’s talk about someone else!’ 

Then, as Steiner was shaking his hand: 

‘Nana has just arrived, look. Oh, my word, what an entrance! Superb! First she kissed the countess, then when the children came over she blessed them and said to Daguenet: “Listen, Paul, if you are 
unfaithful to her you'll have me to answer to ...” Oh, did you miss that? How witty, how brilliant!’ 

The other two listened, open-mouthed. Then they began to laugh. He was delighted, extremely pleased with himself. 

‘Ha! You thought that’s what happened? Well it was Nana who arranged the wedding. Anyway she’s one of the family.’ 

The Hugon boys were just going by, Philippe told him to be quiet. Then they talked about the wedding amongst themselves. Georges got cross with La Faloise who recounted the whole tale. It was 
true that Nana had fixed up one of her old lovers as a son-in-law for Muffat. But it was false that the night before, she had slept with Daguenet. Foucarmont permitted himself a shrug. Did one ever 
know when Nana was sleeping with somebody? But Georges angrily answered with a ‘Well—I know, Mister!’ Which created much hilarity. All the same, as Steiner remarked, it was a fine kettle of fish. 
Gradually the marquee filled up. They gave way to others but their group remained together. La Faloise eyed the women brazenly as though he thought he was at Mabille. The little band of friends 
were surprised to see Mister Venot at the end of an avenue in deep conversation with Daguenet. And they made flippant jokes about it: he was giving him confession, or else some advice for the 
wedding night. Then they came back to stand outside one of the doors of the salon where couples were galumphing round in a polka, ploughing through the men still not dancing. In the puffs of wind 
from outside, the candle flames were leaping high in the air. When a dress swished past to the light beat of the music, the fierce heat emanating from the chandeliers was cooled by the draught. 

‘By God, they are not cold in there,’ murmured La Faloise. 

Coming in from the mysterious shadowy garden, they found themselves blinking. And they pointed out the Marquis de Chouard who was on his own, towering above the naked shoulders surrounding 
him. His face was pale, very solemn, looking dignified but disdainful under his crown of vanishing white hairs. Scandalized by Comte Muffat's conduct, he had just broken off relations with him, saying 
he would not set foot any more in the house. If he had agreed to come this evening it was because of the entreaties of his granddaughter, whose wedding he disapproved of, in any case, and he 
inveighed against the disintegration of the ruling classes by the shameful compromises of modern immorality. 


‘Oh, it’s the limit,’ said Madam du Joncquoy in Madam Chantereau’s ear. ‘This woman has bewitched the poor wretch. And to think he used to be so devout, so noble!’ 

‘Apparently he is ruining himself,’ said Madam Chantereau. ‘My husband had a bill of his in his hands ... He lives in that house in the Avenue de Villiers nowadays. The whole of Paris is talking about 
it. Goodness me! | don’t say that excuses Sabine, but you have to admit he gives her plenty of reasons to complain, and what if she does throw money away...’ 

‘It's not just money she’s throwing away,’ the other woman interrupted. ‘Well, the pair of them are going the same way, so they'll get there faster, drowning in the swamp, my dear...’ 

But a soft voice broke in. It was Mister Venot. He had come to sit down behind them as though he wanted to hide from view. And leaning over, he said: 

‘Why despair? God shows His face when all seems lost.’ 

His was an untroubled presence in the collapse of this house over which he had once had authority. Since his stay in Les Fondettes he had allowed the folly to increase, all too conscious of his inability 
to do anything about it. He had tolerated everything—the mad passion of the count for Nana, Fauchery’s closeness to the countess, even Estelle and Daguenet’s marriage. What did those things 
matter? And he became more wily and more mysterious as he nourished the thought of wielding his influence over the young couple as well as over the older one, well aware that great depravity may 
lead to great piety. Providence would have its hour! 

‘Our friend,’ he continued in a low voice, ‘is still full of the best religious feelings. He has given me the loveliest proof of that.’ 

‘Well,’ said Madam du Joncquoy, ‘he should first make it up with his wife.’ 

‘Of course. In fact | have hopes that this reconciliation will not be slow in coming.’ 

Then the two old ladies plied him with questions. But he became very humble again, one had to let heaven decide. His whole aim in effecting a reunion between the count and countess was to avoid a 
public scandal. Religion tolerated many weaknesses when one observed the proprieties. 

‘Well,’ said Madam du Joncquoy, ‘you should have prevented the marriage with that adventurer.’ 

The little old man assumed an expression of profound astonishment. 

‘You are wrong. Mister Daguenet is a young man of the greatest merit. | am privy to his thoughts. He wants to bid farewell to the mistakes of his youth. Estelle will bring him back into the fold, you can 
be sure.’ 

‘Oh, Estelle!’ murmured Madam Chantereau, scornfully. ‘I think the dear girl incapable of the least effort of will. She is a nonentity.’ 

This opinion made Mister Venot smile. But he did not elaborate further on the subject of the young bride. Closing his eyes, as though to express his indifference, he settled down again behind the ladies’ 
skirts in his little corner. Madam Hugon, fatigued and abstracted, had overheard a few words. She intervened, concluding in her tolerant manner and addressing herself to the Marquis de Chouard, who 
acknowledged her: 

‘These ladies are so critical. Life is so hard for everyone ... Is that not so, my friend, one has to forgive others for much if one wants to be worthy of forgiveness oneself?” 

The marquis was embarrassed for a few minutes, fearing some innuendo. But the good lady had such a sad smile on her face, that he recovered his equilibrium, saying: 

‘No, there can be no forgiveness for some faults ... It's through such tolerance that a society goes to perdition.’ 

The ball had grown more lively again. A new quadrille was making the floor of the salon vibrate, as if the old house was giving way under the violence of the celebrations. The occasional face of a 
woman, carried away in the dance, eyes shining, lips half open, with the glow of the chandeliers on her white skin, stood out amongst the myriad white heads. Madam du Joncquoy declared they were 
mad. It was folly to pack five hundred people in an apartment that could scarcely hold two hundred. You might as well sign the marriage contract in the Place du Carrousel. It was all down to modern 
manners, said Madam Chantereau; in the old days serious events like this took place in the family, but today you had to have crowds of people from here, there, and everywhere, squashed in together, 
or the soirée would be deemed to lack spirit. People showed off their wealth, and entertained the scum of Paris society in their houses. And it was no wonder such promiscuity infected the home after 
that. The ladies complained they could recognize no more than fifty people. Where had all these people come from? Young girls with low necklines exposed their shoulders. One woman had a gold 
dagger planted in her chignon, while an embroidered bodice of jet pearls covered her in what looked like chain mail. As another woman went past, your eyes followed her with an amused smile because 
of the outrageous brazenness of her figure-hugging skirts. At this end of the winter season all luxury was displayed in a permissive society comprising whatever the mistress of the house managed to 
assemble from her chance acquaintances, a society where great names rubbed shoulders with great disgraces in their common appetite for pleasure. The heat increased, the rhythmic symmetry of the 
quadrille’s figures was played out in the midst of overflowing salons. 

‘The countess is very chic!’ La Faloise remarked, at the door to the garden. ‘She looks ten years younger than her daughter. By the way, Foucarmont, tell us: Vandeuvres was betting she had no bottom 
to speak of.’ 

This cynical pose annoyed the gentlemen. Foucarmont simply replied: 

‘Ask your cousin, my dear man. Actually, here he comes.’ 

‘That's a good idea,’ cried La Faloise. ‘I bet you ten louis she has a bottom!’ 

Fauchery was in fact arriving just then. As an habitué of the house he had walked round via the dining room to avoid the crush in the doorway. Rose having taken him back again at the beginning of 
the winter, he was now apathetically sharing himself between the singer and the countess, not at all sure how to give up either. Sabine flattered his vanity but he took more pleasure with Rose. On 
Rose’s side, moreover, it was true passion, a conjugal, faithful love which was the despair of Mignon. 

‘| say, tell us something,’ La Faloise repeated, pumping his cousin's arm. ‘Do you see that woman in white silk over there?’ 

Ever since his inheritance had caused him to adopt a tone of insolent self-confidence, La Faloise made a point of teasing Fauchery, having a grudge against him, wanting to pay him back for his 
mockery in the old days when he had just come up from the provinces. 

‘Yes, that lady with the lace.’ 

The journalist stood on tiptoe, not yet tumbling to what he meant. 

‘The countess,’ he said eventually. 

‘Exactly my good man. I’ve bet ten louis. Has she got a bottom?’ 

And he began to laugh, delighted to have got one over this fellow who had impressed him so much in the old days, when he asked him if the countess wasn’t sleeping with anybody. But Fauchery, not 
in the least shocked, stared back at him. 

‘Imbecile!’ he muttered, with a shrug. 

Then he exchanged handshakes with the other gentlemen, while La Faloise, crestfallen, was no longer quite so sure he had said anything witty. They went on chatting to one another. Ever since the 
races, the banker and Foucarmont were included in the little set in the Avenue de Villiers. Nana was feeling a lot better, the count came every evening to ask how she was. Fauchery, however, who 
was listening, seemed preoccupied. That morning, during a quarrel, Rose had candidly admitted sending the letter. Oh, for certain, he would meet with a good reception at his fine lady’s house! After 
hesitating for some time, he had come, bravely. But La Faloise’s foolish teasing had upset him despite his apparent indifference. 

‘What's the matter?’ Philippe asked. ‘You don’t look well.’ 

‘Oh no, on the contrary. I’ve been working, that’s why | arrived so late.’ 

Then coolly, making one of those heroic efforts that go unacknowledged but which may help to resolve the common tragedies in life: 

‘But | haven't greeted the master and mistress of the house. | must go and pay my respects.’ 

He even went so far as to joke, turning to La Faloise: 

‘Mustn’t I, you idiot?” 

And he made his way through the throng. The loud voice of the footman was no longer calling out names, but the count and countess were still chatting by the door, in conversation with the ladies who 
were coming in. Finally he reached them; the men, who had remained on the steps to the garden, peered over people’s heads to watch what happened. Nana must have been gossiping. 

‘The count hasn't noticed him,’ muttered Georges. ‘Ah, just a minute! He’s turning round. There, now he has.’ 

The band had just started playing the waltz from La Blonde Vénus again. First Fauchery had greeted the countess, who was still smiling, delighted and serene. Then he remained there a moment, 
behind the count’s back, patiently waiting his turn. This evening the count had his official face on, one of lofty gravity, befitting his worthiness. When he eventually let his eyes fall upon the journalist, 
his lordly attitude grew even more pronounced. For a second or two the two men looked at each other. And it was Fauchery who was the first to extend his hand. Muffat gave him his. They clasped 
hands. In front of them Comtesse Sabine was smiling, her eyelids lowered, while the unceasing strains of the waltz played its vulgar, teasing little tune. 

‘It's going like a dream!’ said Steiner. 

‘Are they stuck?’ enquired Foucarmont, surprised at how long the handshake was lasting. 

A memory which he couldn't get out of his head brought a pink glow to Fauchery’s pale cheeks. He could see again that store of accessories in the theatre with its greenish light and its junk covered in 
dust and Muffat there holding the egg cup, turning his suspicions to his advantage. Now Muffat’s suspicions had been confirmed. The last shred of his dignity was crumbling away. Fauchery, his fears 
allayed, saw how merry and bright the countess was and he had the urge to laugh. It suddenly seemed amusing. 

‘Oh, here she comes now’ La Faloise cried. If he thought he’d made a good joke, he couldn't let it drop. ‘Nana’s over there, can you see her, she’s arrived!’ 

‘Shut up, you idiot!’ muttered Philippe. 

‘It’s true, | tell you! They are playing her tune, for God’s sake, she’s there! And she’s joining in the reconciliation too! My God! What, can’t you see? She’s clasping all three to her bosom, Fauchery, my 
cousin and her husband, and calling them her little pets. Oh, these domestic scenes make me sick!’ 

Estelle had drawn near. Fauchery complimented her while, stiff in her pink dress, she gave them her look of surprise, like a speechless child, glancing now and then at her father and mother. Daguenet, 
too, was exchanging a warm handshake with the journalist. They made a smiling circle, and the doting Mister Venot sidled up behind them like a broody hen, enfolding them in his cloying piety, glad of 
this final abandon which was preparing the way for Providence. 

But the waltz was still swinging cheerily, seductively along. It was a heightened echoing of the pleasure beating against the old house like an incoming tide. In the band the little flutes trilled and swelled, 
the violins sighed and swooned. Beneath the Genoese velvet, the gold and the paintings, the chandeliers threw out a living heat, in a sort of bright dust, while the throngs of guests, multiplied in the 
mirrors, seemed to grow ever bigger as the sound of voices got louder. Around the salon, the couples going by with their hands around each other's waists among the smiling, seated women, made 
the floorboards quake even more. In the garden, a steady glow from the distant Chinese lanterns illuminated the dark shadows of the guests strolling down the allées for a little fresh air. 

And this shaking of the walls, and this red glow, were like the last blaze of an ancient noble house, fractured and burning in all four quarters. The sound of crystal shattering noted by Fauchery, the 
nervous gaiety which was only just beginning that April evening, had grown bolder, wilder, until it had culminated in this magnificent feast. Now the crack was getting bigger. It ran through the house, 
foreshadowing its imminent collapse. In the homes of the drunks in the suburbs it was the black misery, the lack of bread to eat, the folly of alcohol emptying every purse, that brought about the ruin of 
broken families. Here in the crumbling of this vast wealth, suddenly illuminated, the waltz was sounding the death knell of an ancient race. And meanwhile Nana spread invisibly over the dancers, her 
supple body was decomposing their world, the smell of her floating in the warm air pervaded it to the beat of her vulgar little tune. 

It was on the evening of the marriage ceremony in church that Comte Muffat appeared in his wife’s bedroom, where he had not been seen for the last two years. The countess, very surprised, at first 
drew away from him. But she was still smiling the merry smile she always had these days. He was very embarrassed and mumbled something. Then she gave him something of a dressing-down. But 
neither dared explain themselves more clearly. It was religion that required this act of mutual forgiveness. And they came to a tacit agreement that they would retain their freedom. Before getting into 
bed, as the countess seemed still hesitant, they talked business. He was the first to broach the subject of Les Bordes, and she agreed immediately. They both needed the money badly, they would 
share it. That completed the reconciliation. Muffat felt a great relief in his remorse. 

And that day as Nana was dozing, towards two o'clock, Zoé dared to knock on her bedroom door. The curtains were drawn, a warm breath of air came in through the window in the quiet cool of the 
half-light. In any case the young woman, though still rather weak, was getting out of bed nowadays. She opened her eyes and asked: 

‘Who is it?’ 

Zoé was about to answer when Daguenet pushed his way in and announced himself. Immediately she propped herself up on her pillow and, sending the maidservant away: 

‘What! You! On your wedding-day! What's the matter then?’ 

He remained in the middle of the room, surprised at how dark it was. But his eyes were getting used to it and he moved forward, dressed in a suit, with a white tie and gloves. And he said again: 

‘Well yes, here | am. Don’t you remember? 


No, she didn’t know what he was talking about. He had to brazen it out, jokingly. 
‘You know, your commission! | am bringing you the gift of my innocence.’ 
Then when he was there on the edge of the bed she put her naked arms round him, with loud giggles and almost crying because she thought it was so sweet of him. 
‘Oh, my Mimi, how funny you are! And to think | didn’t remember! So you have escaped, you've come from church. Yes, you have, you smell of incense! Well, come and kiss me then, Mimi mine! 
Harder than that, it might be the last time!’ 
In the dark bedroom where a faint smell of ether lingered, their tender laughter died away. The great heat made the curtains in the windows lift, you could hear the voices of children in the street. There 
was no time to lose; they began to joke again. Daguenet was due to leave with his new wife immediately after the wedding-breakfast. 
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TOWARDS the end of September Comte Muffat, who was due at Nana’s for dinner that evening, arrived at dusk to tell her about a sudden summons he had received from the Tuileries. The lamps had 
not yet been lit, but there was loud laughter from the servants’ quarters. He went quietly up the stairs where the stained-glass windows glowed in the warm shadow. At the top, the door to the salon 
made no sound. A rose-coloured evening light was dying on the ceiling. The red curtains, the deep sofas, the lacquered furniture, the clutter of embroidered cloths, bronzes and porcelain seemed 
already slumbering, submersed in the creeping shadows that had fallen in every corner without leaving a single gleam of ivory or sparkle of gold behind. And there in the dark, on the only clearly visible 
surface, a large white outspread petticoat, was Nana lying in the arms of Georges. Any denial was impossible. He uttered a strangled cry and just stood there open-mouthed. 
Nana had jumped up and was pushing him into the bedroom to give the boy time to make his escape. ‘Come in,’ she murmured frantically, ‘l can explain...’ 
It exasperated her to be taken by surprise like that. She never succumbed in her salon with the doors wide open. It had taken a quarrel with Georges, who was madly jealous of Philippe. He was 
sobbing on her shoulder so bitterly that she had given in, unable to calm him down and basically very sorry for him. And when for once she had been so stupid as to forget herself, with a rascal of a 
boy who could not even afford to buy her a bunch of violets nowadays, since his mother held the purse strings, the count had to arrive and catch them in flagrante. Really, what bad luck! And that’s 
what you got for showing a bit of kindness! 
Meanwhile she had pushed Muffat into her bedroom where it was completely dark. So she groped around and rang furiously for a lamp. It was all Julien’s fault! If there had been a lamp in the salon, 
none of this would have happened. That silly darkness coming down had played havoc with her feelings. 
‘Darling, please, please be reasonable,’ she pleaded when Zoé had brought a lamp. 
The count had sat down with his hands on his knees and was staring at the floor, struck dumb by what he had just witnessed. He couldn’t even manage a cry of anger. He shuddered as if overcome 
by icy horror. This silent pain touched the young woman. She tried to comfort him. 
‘Well, | know it was wrong of me. It was very wrong what | did. I’m really sorry and | am sad that you are so upset. Come on now, be nice, forgive me.’ 
She had crouched down at his feet, meekly trying to make him look at her so that she could judge how cross he was. Then, as with copious sighs, he was getting over it, she grew even more coaxing, 
and in a voice that was both earnest and tender, offered him one final explanation: 
‘Look, darling, you have to understand. | can’t refuse one of my poor friends.’ 
The count was allowing himself to be persuaded. His only demand was that she get rid of Georges. But all his illusions were dead, he no longer believed in her promises of fidelity. The next day Nana 
would be in bed with someone else. And he only went on in this state of torment because of his pathetic need to possess her, because of his terror of life and the idea of living without her. 
It was at the period in her life when Nana was dazzling Paris society more than ever. Her star was rising higher and higher on the horizon of vice, and she was dominating the city with the flaunting of 
her riches and her disdain for money that in a very public fashion caused ruin all around. In her house, it was like the spark from a forge. Her constant desire for one thing or another flamed into being, 
the least breath from her lips and gold turned to dust and was swept away every hour in the wind. Never had people seen such a crazy passion for spending money. The house seemed to be built over 
a bottomless pit, men and their possessions, their bodies, even their names were sucked into it without leaving so much as a speck of dust behind. This girl, whose tastes were like those of a parrot, 
munching radishes and chocolate and nibbling at bits of meat, had an account for her food amounting to five thousand francs a month. In the buttery everything was being thrown away in alarming 
quantities, the barrels of wine were emptied and bills got ever more inflated as they passed through three or four successive hands. Victorine and Francois reigned in the kitchen, where they invited a 
host of people, not to mention a whole tribe of cousins who only ate cold meat and fatty soup when they were at home. Julien demanded discounts from the tradesmen, the glaziers didn’t put in a pane 
of glass for thirty sous without him adding another twenty for himself. Charles got through the horses’ oats, doubling the orders and selling at the back door what was coming in through the front. In the 
middle of this general squandering of money, in this wholesale looting of the citadel, Zoé artfully managed to keep up appearances, covering up the thefts of everyone else in order to conceal and 
manage her own among them. But still worse was all the waste; leftovers were thrown in the bin, the servants were disgusted by the sheer amount of food, the sticky glasses, the gas buming so fiercely 
it nearly set fire to the walls; and things were left undone, or done out of spite or by accident—all of which can hasten the ruin of a house being devoured by so many mouths. And then upstairs, in 
Madam’s abode, the damage was worse still. Dresses costing ten thousand francs which had only been worn twice were sold by Zoé. Jewels went missing, as though crumbled away in the backs of 
drawers. Stupid purchases, the latest fashionable items, were forgotten in some corner the next day and swept out into the street. She couldn’t set eyes on anything expensive without wanting to buy 
it, so around her there was always a chaos of flowers and valuable knick-knacks, and the more her passing fancy cost, the happier she was. It all ran through her fingers; she broke everything, it 
withered, it got dirty in her dainty white fingers; strewn around in her wake a nameless debris, twisted scraps, muddy tatters marked her passage. Then in the midst of this squandering of ready money, 
the big bills would arrive: twenty thousand francs at the fashion boutique, thirty thousand at the draper’s, twelve thousand at the bootmaker’s. Her stables swallowed fifty thousand. In six months she 
ran up a bill of one hundred and twenty thousand francs at her dressmaker’s. Without having increased the size of her household, estimated by Labordette at costing an average of four hundred 
thousand francs, she managed to spend a million that year and was herself astonished at the figure and incapable of saying where such a sum of money had vanished. Men lined up one after the other, 
emptying gold by the barrowload, but still didn’t manage to fill the bottomless pit getting ever wider under the fractured floor of her house of luxury. 
But Nana was cherishing one last fancy. Again obsessed with the thought of redecorating her bedroom, she thought she had found the solution: a room of tea-rose velvet, with little silver buttons, and 
tassels and gold lace draped like a tent hanging from the ceiling. That would look lovely and luxurious and would set off her auburn hair and rosy skin. The room was in any case designed to provide 
the setting for the bed that was to be a sensation, a dazzling sight. Nana was dreaming of a bed such as had never been seen before, a sort of throne, an altar to which the whole of Paris would come 
and worship her sovereign nakedness. It would be all in chased gold and silver, just like an enormous jewel, with golden roses scattered on a silver trellis. At the head, a group of laughing cherubs 
would be leaning over, wreathed in flowers, trying to spy on the voluptuous goings-on in the shade of the curtains. She had sought the advice of Labordette who had brought two goldsmiths along and 
they had already started working on the designs. The bed would cost fifty thousand francs and Muffat was to give it to her as a New Year present. 
It astonished the young woman that, despite this river of gold flowing constantly through her hands, she was always short of money. Some days she was hounded for paltry sums of a few louis. She 
had to borrow from Zoé, or scrape together some herself to the best of her ability. But before resorting to extreme measures she tried to tap her friends, getting hold of whatever her men had on them, 
even a few sous, making a joke of it. For the last three months, she had been emptying Philippe’s pockets in particular and he never came now at these times of crisis without having to leave his purse 
behind. Before long, she was bold enough to ask him for loans of two or three hundred francs, never more than that, for bills or pressing debts. And Philippe, who had been appointed paymaster to the 
regiment in July, brought the money the next day, apologizing for not being rich, since the estimable Madam Hugon now kept her sons on a particularly tight leash. After three months these little loans 
that were frequently renewed, amounted to tens of thousands of francs. The captain still had his fine, hearty laugh. But he was losing weight, and was sometimes distracted, and looked as if he were 
suffering. Yet one glance from Nana and he was transfigured by a kind of sensual ecstasy. She was like a little cat with him, intoxicating him with kisses behind doors, possessing him with sudden 
abandonment, and this kept him hanging on to her skirts as soon as he could escape from his duties. 
One evening Nana, having announced that she was also called Thérése and that her feast day was on 15 October, the gentlemen all sent her presents. Captain Philippe brought his, an old sweet dish 
of Dresden china mounted in gold. He found her alone in her dressing room getting out of the bath and with nothing on but a large red-and-white dressing gown, very intent on examining the presents 
spread out over the table. She had already broken a rock-crystal scent bottle as she tried to take the stopper out. 
‘Oh, how lovely of you!’ she said. ‘What is it? Show me ... Oh, what a baby you are, spending your money on little gewgaws like that!’ 
She scolded him because he didn’t have a lot of money, but deep down very gratified to see him spending it all on her—the only proof of love which meant anything to her. Meanwhile she was fiddling 
about with the sweet dish, wanting to see how it was made, lifting the lid and putting it on again. 
‘Take care,’ he murmured. ‘It’s fragile.’ 
But she shrugged. Did he think she was a clumsy street porter? And suddenly the little knob came away in her fingers, the lid fell and shattered. She was aghast when she saw the shards and said: 
‘Oh, it’s broken!’ 
Then she started to laugh. The pieces on the floor struck her as funny. It was a nervous gaiety, she had the stupid, malicious laugh of a child who enjoys destroying things. Philippe had a moment's 
revulsion. The wretched woman did not know how much anguish this trinket had cost him. When she saw how upset he was she tried to regain control of herself. 
‘Well, it's not my fault ... It was cracked. These old things don’t last. And the lid! Did you see the way it turned a somersault?’ 
And again she burst out laughing hysterically. But as the young man’s eyes were filling with tears in spite of himself, she threw her arms round his neck. 
‘Don't be silly! | love you just the same! If we didn’t break things, the shopkeepers wouldn't sell anything. All this is made to be broken. Look at this fan! Is it only stuck together?’ 
She had seized hold of a fan, pulling on the ribs, and the silk ripped. That seemed to excite her. In order to show she didn’t care a jot about the other presents since she had just broken his, she treated 
herself to a wholesale massacre, proving that there wasn’t one solid thing among them, by destroying them all. Her eyes lit up with a vacant gleam, her lips drew back to reveal her white teeth. Then 
when everything was in pieces, very red in the face and laughing again, she banged on the table with her hands spread out and lisped like a little girl: 
‘All gone! All gone!’ 
Then Philippe, infected by her excitement, cheered up and kissed her breasts, bending her over backwards. She yielded, hanging on to his shoulders, so ecstatic that she did not remember having 
enjoyed it so much for a long time. And not letting him go, in a caressing voice: 
‘Tell me, darling, can you bring me ten louis tomorrow ... | have a problem, a bill from my baker which is bothering me.’ 
He went white. Then, planting one last kiss on her forehead, he said simply: 
‘Til try.’ 
Silence reigned. She got dressed. He pressed his head against the windowpane. After a minute he came back and went on slowly: 
‘Nana, you should marry me.’ 
This idea made the young woman giggle so much that she could not finish tying up her petticoats. 
‘But my poor boy, are you sickening for something? Is it because I’m asking you for ten louis that you are offering to marry me? Never! | love you too much. What a stupid idea!’ 
And as Zoé was coming in to help her with her boots, they did not speak of it any more. The maidservant had her eye straight away on the remnants of the presents on the table. She asked if she 
should clear them up. And when Madam told her to throw them away, she carried them all off in a fold of her skirt. In the kitchen Madam’s rubbish was sorted through and shared amongst the servants. 
That day Georges, in spite of being forbidden by Nana, had arrived in the house. Frangois had seen him go up but the servants had got to the point of laughing among themselves about the 
embarrassment of the bourgeoisie. He had just slipped in to the small salon when he was stopped short by his brother's voice, and rooted to the spot behind the door, he heard the whole conversation, 
the kisses, the offer of marriage. His blood froze, and he went off feeling very ridiculous and as though there was a huge void under his skull. It was only when he got to the Rue de Richelieu in his 
room above his mother’s apartment that his heart burst, and he broke into furious sobbing. This time there was no doubt in his mind. A repulsive image rose constantly in front of his eyes, Nana in 
Philippe’s arms. And it seemed like incest to him. When he felt a bit calmer, this memory returned and a fresh crisis of jealous rage threw him on to his bed, he tore at the sheets with his teeth, shouting 
and cursing, and that maddened him even more. The day went by in this fashion. He pleaded a migraine in order to remain locked in his room. But at night it was even more dreadful. A murderous 
fever took hold of him, with constant nightmares. If his brother had been living at home, he would have gone and knifed him. When day dawned, he tried to reason with himself. He was the one who 
ought to die, he would throw himself out of the window when an omnibus went past. He went out at ten. He roamed round Paris, wandered over the bridges, felt at the last minute the unconquerable 
need to see Nana again. Perhaps a word from her would save him. And three o'clock struck as he was entering the house in the Avenue de Villiers. 
Towards midday a dreadful piece of news had laid Madam Hugon low. Philippe had been put in prison the previous evening, he was accused of having stolen twelve thousand francs from his regiment's 
cash desk. For the last three months he had been embezzling small sums of money, intending to put them back afterwards, and hiding what was missing with counterfeit coins. And he always got away 
with this fraudulent scheme, thanks to the negligence of his supervisors. The elderly woman, devastated by her son’s crime, at first cursed Nana angrily. She knew of Philippe’s liaison, and this 
misfortune caused her a great deal of distress and kept her in Paris, fearing some catastrophe; but she had never imagined such a shameful situation as this and now reproached herself for being 


complicit by her refusals to give him money. Her legs gave way, and she collapsed into an armchair, feeling numb and incapable of doing anything, as though she might remain there till she died. But 
the sudden thought of Georges offered some consolation. She still had Georges, he would be able to do something, and perhaps save them. So without asking help from anybody, but wanting to bury 
these things in the family, she dragged herself upstairs, attached to the thought that she still had somebody to love her. But she found the bedroom empty. The concierge told her that Mister Georges 
had gone out early. She sensed a second misfortune waiting for her in this bedroom. The bed with its gnawed sheets told of his anguish. A chair thrown on the floor under some clothes looked like a 
corpse. Georges must be with that woman. And Madam Hugon, now with dry eyes and a determined step, went downstairs again. She wanted her sons, she was leaving to get them back. 

Since early that morning Nana had had problems. First it was the baker who had turned up at nine o'clock with his bill, a paltry affair of one hundred and thirty-three francs for bread, that in all the regal 
luxury of her household she had not managed to settle. He had come a score of times, annoyed that she had ceased dealing with him the day he refused her any more credit. And the servants were 
on his side. Francois told him that Madam would never pay him unless he made a great fuss, Charles was talking of going up as well to see her and settle an outstanding account for straw, while 
Victorine advised waiting till some gentleman or other arrived and getting money out of him by intervening during their conversation. The whole kitchen was up in arms, all the traders were told about 
it, and the servants gossiped about Madam, stripping her naked, dissecting her, and recounting her goings-on for three or four hours at a time, the malicious talk of servants who are treated very well 
but don’t have enough to do. Only Julien, the butler, pretended to stand up for Madam. She wasn’t a bad sort, all the same. And when the others accused him of going to bed with her, he laughed in a 
smug sort of way that made the cook mad; she wished she was a man so she could spit on the backsides of women like her, it disgusted her so much. Spitefully, Frangois had kept the baker in the hall 
without telling Madam, and when she came down for lunch Madam found him confronting her face to face. She took the bill and told him to come back at three. So, cursing loudly, he left, swearing he 
would be back at three and would get paid somehow, come what may. 

Nana lunched badly, very annoyed by this scene. She really must get rid of this man. She had put money aside on a dozen occasions, but it had just melted away, one day on flowers, another day on 
a subscription in aid of an old gendarme. In any case she relied on Philippe, and was surprised that he had not already appeared with her two hundred francs. It was really bad luck, the day before she 
had paid for a complete outfit for Satin, nearly twelve hundred francs’ worth of dresses and lingerie. And there was not a single louis left in the house. 

Towards two o'clock, Nana was beginning to get worried when Labordette arrived. He brought designs for the bed. This was a distraction, a delightful interval which made the young woman forget 
everything else. She clapped her hands and danced. Then, bursting with curiosity and leaning over a table in the salon, she studied the designs which Labordette was going through with her: 

‘This is the bed, in the shape of a boat, in the middle is a little bunch of full-blown roses, then there’s a garland of flowers and some buds. The leaves will be in gold-green and the roses in red-gold. 
And here is the grand design for the bedhead: cherubs dancing in a round on a silver trellis.’ 

But Nana interrupted him, carried away by her excitement. 

‘Oh, how sweet that little one is in the corner with his bottom in the air! Isn’t he? And that impish smile! They've all got wicked eyes! Do you know, my dear, I’d never dare do anything naughty in front 
of them!’ 

She was extraordinarily well pleased with herself. The goldsmiths had said that no queen had ever slept in such a bed as this. There was only one complication. Labordette showed her two designs for 
the bed-end, one of them reproducing the boat motif, the other a completely different subject, Night enveloped in veils and a Faun discovering her startling nakedness. He added that if she chose that 
subject, the goldsmiths were intending to give Night the likeness of Nana. This idea, of doubtful taste, made her pale with delight. She saw herself as a silver statuette symbolizing the warm 
voluptuousness of the darkness. 

‘Of course, you would only have to pose for the head and shoulders,’ said Labordette. 

She looked at him unperturbed. 

‘Why? If it is a question of a work of art why should | worry about the sculptor seeing me?’ 

It was obvious she had chosen the subject of Night and the Faun. But he stopped her. 

‘Wait a moment, it’s six thousand francs more!’ 

‘As if | cared about that!’ she cried, bursting out laughing. ‘My little Mufe has heaps of money!’ 

Nowadays among friends that was her name for Comte Muffat. And her gentlemen friends called him that too when they mentioned him: ‘Did you see your little Mufe last night? ... Oh, | expected to 
find your little Mufe here!’ A nickname that she didn’t yet dare to use in his presence. 

Labordette was rolling up the drawings, giving her the final details: the goldsmiths had agreed to deliver the bed within two months, by 25 December. The following week a sculptor would come to make 
a model for Night. As she was seeing him out, Nana remembered the baker. And she said suddenly: 

‘By the way, you don’t by any chance have ten louis on you?’ 

One of Labordette’s principles that had always stood him in good stead, was never to lend money to women. He always gave the same answer. 

‘No, dear girl, I’m broke. But do you want me to ask your little Mufe for you?’ 

She refused. It was useless. Two days before, she had tapped the count for five thousand francs. However, she regretted her discreet refusal, for after Labordette had gone, the baker put in another 
appearance, although it was not quite half past two. And he plumped himself down on a bench in the hall, cursing loudly. The young woman could hear him from upstairs. She went pale, especially 
vexed when she heard the muffled delight of the servants. They were doubled up with laughter in the kitchen. The coachman was looking across from the back of the yard; Francois crossed the hall for 
no special reason and then hastened to keep them up to date, after throwing a sympathetic grin in the direction of the baker. They did not give a jot for Madam, they were splitting their sides with 
laughter, and she felt very much on her own, faced with the scorn and vulgar mud-slinging of the servants’ quarters. She’d thought of borrowing the hundred and thirty-three francs from Zoé, but 
abandoned that idea. She already owed her money and was too proud to risk a refusal. She was in such a state that she went back into her bedroom, muttering to herself. 

‘Go on, my girl, rely on yourself and yourself alone. Your body is yours and it’s better to make use of it than put up with such rudeness.’ 

And even without calling Zoé, she got dressed feverishly to hurry over to La Tricon’s establishment. That was her last port of call at times of greatest need. Very much in demand and constantly sollicited 
by the elderly lady, she either said no or resigned herself, according to what she needed. And on those days that were becoming more and more frequent, when there were gaps in her lavish budget, 
she was sure of getting the twenty-five louis awaiting her there. She went stoically along to La Tricon’s just as the poor go along to the pawnbroker’s. 

But on her way out she bumped into Georges who was standing in the middle of the salon. She didn’t see that he was pale as death, the dark fire in his wide eyes. She breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘Oh, so you've been sent here by Philippe?’ 

‘No,’ said the boy, going even whiter. 

Then she made a gesture of despair. What did he want then? Why was he blocking her way? Look, she was in a hurry. Then, coming back, she said: 

‘You haven't got any money?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘How silly of me, of course you haven't! Not even a radish, not even six sous for the omnibus! Maman won't let me! There’s men for you!’ 

And she made to slip away. But he stopped her, he wanted to talk to her. She was in a hurry and said again that she didn’t have time, when he prevented her: 

‘Listen, | know you are going to marry my brother.’ 

Now that really was comical! She dropped into a chair to laugh loud and long. 

‘Yes,’ the boy went on. ‘And | don’t want you to. I’m the one you’re going to marry. I've come to ask you.’ 

‘Sorry? What? You too!’ she cried. ‘What's wrong with this family? But no, no, no! What a dreadful idea! Have | ever asked such a disgusting thing of you? Neither one nor the other, never!’ 

Georges’s face lit up. Had he perhaps got it wrong? He went on again: 

‘So do you swear you are not sleeping with my brother?’ 

‘Oh, for goodness’ sake, you are driving me mad,’ said Nana who had risen to her feet impatiently. ‘It's funny for a moment, but | told you I’m in a hurry! | sleep with your brother when | feel like it. Am | 
your kept woman, are you paying me that you can exact your dues like that? Yes, | do sleep with your brother.’ 

He had caught hold of her arm and was squeezing it as if he would break it, stammering: 

‘Don't say that, don’t say that!’ 

With a slap she freed herself from his grasp. 

‘He’s hurting me now! Look at this boy! You clear off, my dear, and pretty damn quick! | kept on seeing you out of the goodness of my heart. Yes, that’s right! Stop staring at me like that with those 
great big eyes! | suppose you were hoping | would look after you as if | were your maman for the rest of your life? Well, I've got better things to do than bring up kids!’ 

He listened in a great deal of distress and in a state of numbness, but he didn’t respond with anger. Each word she spoke was another blow that cut him to the quick; he felt she was killing him. She 
went on, not even seeing that he couldn't bear it, pleased after the morning's vexations to take it out on him. 

‘You're just like your brother, he’s another one! He promised me two hundred francs. Oh yes, some hopes! Not that | depend upon his money! It’s not even enough to pay for my pomade ... But he’s 
causing me no end of problems. Listen, do you know something? It’s because of him I’m going out to earn twenty-five louis with another man.’ 

Then, wildly, Georges barred her way. And he wailed, he pleaded with her, wringing his hands, stammering: 

‘Oh no, no, no!’ 

‘All right then,’ she said. ‘Have you got the cash?’ 

No, he didn’t have the money. He would have given his life to have the money. He had never felt so worthless, so useless, so young. The poor soul, shaken by tears, expressed such terrible suffering 
that she finally noticed and began to melt. She put him gently from her. 

‘Come on, my pet, let me through, you have to. Be reasonable. You are just a baby, and that was nice for a week or so, but nowadays | have to consider my own interests. Think about it... Your brother 
is after all a grown man. | am not saying that ... with him ... Oh, do me a favour and don’t tell him about all this. He doesn’t need to know where I’m going. | say too much when I’m worked up.’ 

She was laughing. Then, taking him, kissing him on the forehead: 

‘Farewell, Bébé, it’s over, well and truly over, do you hear? I’m off.’ 

And off she went. He was left standing in the middle of the salon. Her last words rang in his ears like a knell: ‘It's over, well and truly over.’ And he felt the earth open up under him. In the vacuum of his 
brain, the man who was waiting for Nana had disappeared. Only Philippe remained, in the naked arms of the young woman, there for all eternity. She did not deny it, she must love him because she 
wanted him not to suffer the pain of her unfaithfulness. It was over, well and truly over. He breathed hard, looked around the room, choked by the weight which was crushing him. Memories came back 
one by one, the happy nights in La Mignotte, those sweet hours when he pretended he was her little boy, and then those hours of pleasure stolen in this very room. But never, never again! He was too 
young, he had not grown up fast enough. Philippe had replaced him because he had a beard. So this was the end then, he couldn’t go on living. His sinful passion had wallowed in an infinite love, a 
sensual adoration that engulfed his whole being. But how could he ever forget while his brother was still around? His brother, his own flesh and blood, another self whose pleasure made him mad with 
jealousy. It was the end, he wanted to die. 

All the doors were still open and the servants, who had seen Madam go out, were clattering noisily around the house. Down below, on the bench in the hall, the baker was laughing with Charles and 
Francois. As Zoé hurried through the living room, she was surprised to see Georges and asked if he was waiting for Madam. Yes, he was waiting for her, he had forgotten to give her the answer to her 
message. But left to himself, he started to hunt around. Not finding anything else, he took a very sharp pair of scissors which Nana was forever using to attend to her person, pluck at her face, clip 
hairs. or trim nails. So for an hour he waited, with his fingers nervously clutching the scissors, his hand in his pocket. 

‘Here’s Madam,’ said Zoé, coming back, who must have been watching for her through the bedroom window. 

There was much scurrying around in the household. The laughter died away and doors closed. Georges heard Nana paying the baker in curt tones. Then she came upstairs. 

‘What! You still here!’ she said on seeing him. ‘Oh, you and | will fall out, my lad!’ 

He followed her while she made her way towards the bedroom. 

‘Nana, will you marry me?’ 

But she shrugged. It was too stupid, she made no further answer. She thought she might shut the door in his face. 

‘Nana, will you marry me?’ 

She banged the door. With one hand he opened it again while with the other he brought out the scissors from his pocket. And quite simply, with one terrifying movement, he stuck them in his breast. 


Meanwhile Nana, conscious that something bad was happening, turned round. When she saw him pierce himself, she was filled with indignation. 

‘Oh, how stupid! How stupid! And with my scissors as well! For goodness’ sake, stop it, you wicked boy! Oh, my God! Oh, my God!’ 

She was terrified. The boy was on his knees and had just stuck the scissors in again and it had thrown him full length on to the rug. He was lying across the threshold. At that point she lost her head, 
shouting as loud as she could, not daring to step over this body which was blocking the way and preventing her from getting help. 

‘Zoé, Zoé, come quickly! Make him stop! He’s killing himself now! And in my house! I’ve never seen such a thing!’ 

He terrified her. He was white, his eyes were closed. He was hardly bleeding at all, scarcely a thin stain showed through his waistcoat. She was just summoning up the courage to step over him when 
an apparition caused her to recoil. Through the salon door opposite that had remained open, an elderly lady was approaching. Horrified and unable to understand what she was doing there, Nana 
realised it was Madam Hugon. She shrank back even more, still wearing her hat and gloves. She was so terrified that in a halting voice she tried to defend herself. 

‘Madan, it wasn’t me, | swear. He wanted to marry me, | said no, and he killed himself.’ 

Slowly Madam Hugon, white-haired and clad in black, approached, her face pale. In the cab, the thought of Georges had deserted her and Philippe’s misdemeanours possessed her again. Perhaps 
that woman could provide explanations for his behaviour that would move the judges to clemency. And her plan was to beg her to make a statement in favour of her son. Downstairs all the doors were 
open, so she was struggling up the stairs on her bad legs when suddenly the cries of terror guided her in the right direction. Upstairs a man was lying on the floor with his shirt stained with blood. It was 
her other son, Georges. 

Nana repeated foolishly: 

‘He wanted to marry me, | said no, and he killed himself.’ 

Without uttering a word, Madam Hugon bent down. Yes, it was her other son, it was indeed Georges. One dishonoured, the other assassinated. It did not surprise her, given the way her life was 
collapsing into total ruin. Kneeling on the rug, unconscious of her surroundings, unaware of anyone else, she stared at Georges’s face, she listened, one hand on his heart. Then she gave a little sigh. 
She had felt his heartbeat. Then she raised her head, looked around the room and at the woman, and seemed to remember where she was. A light gleamed in her vacant eyes and her silence was so 
noble and terrible that Nana quaked, as she continued to defend herself over this body lying prostrate between them. 

‘| swear, Madan ... If his brother was here he could explain...’ 

‘His brother stole money, he’s in prison’, said his mother harshly. 

Nana was so upset she could not speak. Why all this? So now the other one had been stealing! Were they all off their heads in this family? She gave up trying to make sense of it, and as though no 
longer in her own home, let Madam Hugon give the orders. Servants had come running upstairs, the old woman told them to take her unconscious son down to her cab without delay. She would get 
him out of that house, even if it killed him. Nana looked at the servants with an air of dumb incomprehension as they took hold of poor Zizi by the shoulders and legs. His mother walked behind, now 
exhausted, holding on to the furniture, as though annihilated by the loss of everything she loved. On the landing she sobbed, turned round, and twice said: 

‘Oh, you have done us so much harm! You have done us so much harm!’ 

And that was all. Nana sat down in her befuddled state, still with her gloves and hat on. The house was relapsing into a heavy silence, the carriage had just driven away. She remained motionless, 
unthinking, the event spinning round and round in her head. A quarter of an hour later Comte Muffat found her in the same position. But then she found relief in a torrent of words, recounting the dreadful 
occurrence, going back over the same details time and time again, picking up the bloodstained scissors to imitate Zizi’s gesture when he had stabbed himself. And above all she was anxious to protest 
her innocence. 

‘Tell me, darling, is it my fault? If you were a judge, would you say | was guilty? | didn’t tell Philippe to help himself to the cash, any more than | made that poor little wretch do away with himself. In all 
of this I’m the one who is most wretched. People come to do stupid things in my house, they make me suffer and treat me like a slut...’ 

And she started to cry. In a nervous reaction she became weak and emotional, tearful and very miserable. 

‘And you look as if you are vexed as well. You ask Zoé if | am at fault. Zoé, tell him, explain to Mister...’ 

In the last few minutes the maidservant had taken a towel and a basin from the dressing room and had been rubbing at the carpet to get the bloodstain out, while it was fresh. 

‘Oh, Mister,’ she said, ‘Madam is really upset.’ 

Muffat was stunned, horrified by this tragedy. His thoughts were full of the mother weeping for her sons. He knew what a warm heart she had, he could imagine her in her widow’s weeds, dying alone 
in Les Fondettes. But Nana was growing even more desperate. Now the image of Zizi on the floor with the round red mark on his shirt was more than she could bear. 

‘He was so sweet, so gentle, so loving! Oh, my pet, I’m sorry if that makes you cross but | loved him, my Bébé! | can’t stop crying, | can’t help it. And anyway now it can’t hurt you. You've got what you 
wanted, you can be sure you won't find us in bed together again.’ 

And this last desperately sad thought choked her so much that he ended up comforting her. Come now, she must be strong. She was right, it wasn’t her fault. But she stopped of her own accord to say: 
‘Listen, go and find out how he is, now, straight away! | tell you!’ 

He took his hat and went to find out how Georges was. On his return three-quarters of an hour later, he saw Nana leaning anxiously out of the window. And he shouted to her from the pavement that 
the boy wasn’t dead, and they even hoped to be able to save him. At that, she jumped up and down immediately with joy. She sang, she danced, life was good again. However, Zoé was not happy with 
her cleaning. She was still looking at the mark and repeating every time she passed it: 

‘Madan, it hasn't gone, you know.’ 

And the stain would indeed keep reappearing, a pinkish colour, on a white rosette on the carpet, as though the splash of blood were barring the very entrance to the room. 

‘Nonsense,’ said Nana. ‘It will get rubbed out when people walk on it.’ 

By the next day Comte Muffat had forgotten the whole affair too. In the cab taking him to the Rue de Richelieu, he had briefly sworn to himself he would never go back to that woman. Heaven had sent 
him a warning, and he saw in the misfortunes of Philippe and Georges a presage of his own downfall. But neither the spectacle of Madam Hugon in tears nor the boy in a burning fever had been serious 
enough to make him keep his oath. And after the short-lived shock of this tragedy, what remained was the secret pleasure of being rid of a rival whose youthful charms had always exasperated him. 
His passion for her now was exclusive, the kind of passion of a man who has never been young himself. His love for Nana was linked with the need to know that she was his and his alone, to hear her 
voice, to touch her, to breathe the same air. It was a love which went beyond the senses into a pure emotion, an anxious affection; he was jealous of her past, sometimes dreaming of redemption, of 
both of them receiving forgiveness as they knelt before God the Father. Every day religion tightened its hold on him. Always conflicted, he went to church again, to confession and communion, 
augmenting the joys of sin and penitence with remorse. Then, as his confessor had given him permission to work through this passion until it was over, he had started to make a habit of this daily dose 
of damnation that he redeemed with bursts of religious zeal full of pious humility. With great naivety he offered to God, as a kind of expiation, the abominable torments he was suffering. This torture 
was still increasing as, having fallen into the hands of a voraciously sensual woman, he, a believer, climbed his calvary with an earnest and heavy heart. But what he was agonizing about above 
everything else were the constant infidelities of this woman. He could not get used to sharing her, he did not understand her foolish impulses. He wanted an everlasting love that never wavered. 
However, she had made a solemn promise and he was paying her for that. But he felt her to be duplicitous, incapable of restraining herself, giving herself to her friends, or anyone who happened along, 
like an innocent beast born to go about unclothed. 

One morning when he saw Foucarmont coming out of her house at an odd hour, he made a scene. Immediately she fired up, weary of his jealousy. Already on numerous occasions she had been nice 
to him about it. For example, the evening he had surprised her in bed with Georges she had been the first to come round and apologize for her wrongdoing, showering him with kisses to make him 
forget it. But in the end he drove her to distraction with his obstinate refusal to understand women; and she was brutally honest. 

‘Well yes, | slept with Foucarmont. What about it? So does that make you mad, my little Mufe?’ 

It was the first time she’d called him that to his face. Her frank admission made him choke with rage. And as he clenched his fists, she went up to him and looked him in the eyes. 

‘That's enough, don’t you think? If it doesn’t suit you, do me the favour of getting out. | don’t want you shouting and screaming in my house. Get it into your stupid head that | insist on my freedom. 
When | find a man attractive, | sleep with him. Yes, that’s how it is. And you may as well get that straight. Yes or no, you can go.’ 

She had gone to open the door. He did not leave. Now it was her way of binding him to her even more tightly. At the slightest tiff, nothing at all, she would tell him to take it or leave it, saying horrible 
things to him. Ha, she could always find someone better than him, she was spoilt for choice. She could pick up any man, as many as she wanted, men who were a lot more expert, with red blood in 
their veins. He bowed his head and waited for happier times when she needed his money. At those times she became tender towards him, and one night of love would make him forget, and compensated 
for all the torments of the week. His reconciliation with his wife had made his home unbearable. The countess, abandoned by Fauchery who had fallen back into Rose’s hands, was indulging in a series 
of wild love affairs, in the impulsive way women of forty often do, constantly on edge, filling the house with the exasperating hustle and bustle of her life. Since her wedding, Estelle had not seen her 
father. From this flat-chested and unprepossessing girl, a woman with a will of iron had suddenly emerged; she was so uncompromising that Daguenet quaked in her presence. Nowadays, a convert 
to religion, he went to Mass with her, furious with his father-in-law who was ruining them with that trollop. Only Mister Venot, biding his time, did not waver in his affection for the count. He had even 
managed to get an introduction to Nana’s household, and frequented both houses. You encountered his perpetual smile behind every door. And Muffat, who was miserable in his own house, driven 
out by anxiety and shame, still chose to live in the Avenue de Villiers despite all Nana’s insults. 

Soon one question and one alone remained between Nana and the count: money. One day, after promising faithfully to give her ten thousand francs, he had dared to turn up at the appointed time 
empty-handed. For the last couple of days she had been kissing and cuddling him, so when he broke his promise like that, and she had wasted so much affection on him, she launched into torrents of 
abuse. She was white with rage. 

‘Oh, so you don’t have the cash? Well then, my little Mufe, go back where you came from double-quick! What a swine! And he wanted to kiss me into the bargain! No money, no nothing, do you hear?’ 
He started explaining, he would be able to get the sum the day after next. But she interrupted him violently. 

‘And what about my debts! I'll be arrested, | will, while Mister comes hoping for a free night ... Oh, just look at you! Do you imagine that | love you for your looks? With an ugly mug like yours, you pay 
women to put up with you. For God’s sake! If you don’t bring me ten thousand francs this very evening, you won't even get to suck the end of my little finger! | mean it! | shall send you back to your 
wife!’ 

In the evening he brought her the ten thousand francs. Nana offered her lips. And he gave her a long-drawn-out kiss that consoled him for his day of anguish. What annoyed the young woman was 
having him constantly in her skirts. She complained to Mister Venot, begging him to return her little Mufe to the countess. What was the point of their reconciliation otherwise? And she was sorry she'd 
had anything to do with that since she was lumbered with him in any case. The days when she forgot where her best interests lay, she swore to play such a dirty trick on him that he would not be able 
to set foot in her house again. But, as she said loudly, slapping her thighs, she could have spat in his face and he would still have stood there and thanked her for it. Then the frightful scenes about 
money were endless. She demanded it with brutal frankness, there were rows over paltry amounts, an odious greediness all the time, a cruelty in telling him over and over that she slept with him for 
his money and for no other reason and that she didn’t enjoy it, and that she loved somebody else and that she was most unfortunate to need an idiot like him! At Court they didn’t want him any more 
either, and they talked about asking for his resignation. The Empress had said: ‘He’s really too disgusting’, and that was very true. Nana ended every quarrel with the words: 

‘Pah, you are disgusting!’ 

These days, she just didn’t care, she had regained her total freedom. Every day she made her circle of the lake, starting liaisons which continued elsewhere. It was the parade of high-class prostitution. 
There in broad daylight the most famous courtesans displayed themselves under the tolerant smile and in all the dazzling luxury of Paris. Duchesses pointed her out to one another, and bourgeoises 
who had come into money copied her hats. Sometimes, allowed to pass, her landau held up a line of splendid carriages, financiers who held the purse strings of Europe, ministers whose fat fingers 
had France by the throat. And she was a part of the society of the Bois, she had an important role there, she was known in all the capitals of Europe, much in demand from foreign visitors, enhancing 
the splendour of this crowd with her mad debauchery as though it were the very glory and sharpest pleasure of the nation. Then there were the nocturnal liaisons, the continual passing fancies —which 
she promptly forgot about next morning—when she was taken out to the best restaurants, often to the Café de Madrid* on nice days. She was much in demand in the embassies, she dined with Lucy 
Stewart, Caroline Héquet, Maria Blond in the company of gentlemen who, while murdering the French language, were paying for their pleasure, booking the women for the evening’s entertainment, but 
were so blasé and gormless, they didn’t even touch them. And the women called that ‘going out for some fun’; they came back in a good mood after treating them like that, to finish the night then in the 
arms of their regular lovers. 

Comte Muffat pretended not to know about all this, as long as she did not parade her liaisons in front of him; but it must be said he suffered a lot from the little humiliations in his daily life. The house in 
the Avenue de Villiers became a hell-hole, a madhouse where everything was falling apart and provoking dreadful crises. Nana started to pick fights with her servants. One moment she was very nice 
to Charles, the coachman; when she was in a restaurant, she sent him out beers via the waiter. She chatted to him from her landau, amused by him and finding him hilarious when he had a slanging 


match with fellow coachmen in the middle of a stream of cabs. Then, without any reason whatsoever, she would call him an idiot. She was always quibbling about the straw, the bran, or the oats. In 
spite of her love of animals, she thought her horses ate too much. Then one day when they were doing the accounts, she accused him of robbing her, and Charles got angry and crudely called her a 
whore. His horses were worth more than her, that was certain, they didn’t sleep around with all and sundry. She answered him in the same vein, the count had to separate them and get rid of the 
coachman. But it was the beginning of a debacle with the servants. Victorine and Francis left after a theft of diamonds. Julien disappeared. And the story went round that it was Mister who had begged 
him to leave and had given him a whole lot of money because he was sleeping with Madam. Every week you saw new faces in the servants’ quarters. Never had there been such waste. The house 
was like a thoroughfare through which the rejects from the employment agencies passed like the forces of chaos. Zoé was the only one left, with her orderly manner and her one concern to organize 
this mess for as long as it took to get together enough savings, a plan she had been developing now for some time. 

And these were just the problems the count could admit to. He put up with Madam Maloir’s inanities and played bezique with her in spite of the rancid smell she gave off. He put up with Madam Lerat 
and her tittle-tattle, with poor little Louis and his moaning, afflicted as he was by some horrible disease passed down from an unknown father. But sometimes the count had to bear even worse. One 
night, listening at a door, he had heard Nana angrily telling the maidservant about a so-called wealthy man who had just swindled her out of money. Yes, a nice-looking man who said he was American, 
with gold mines in his own country, but he was a bastard who had crept off while she was asleep without leaving a penny and even taking with him a book of cigarette papers. And the count, very pale, 
had tiptoed downstairs again so as not to learn more details. On another occasion he was forced to hear everything. Nana, who had taken a fancy to a baritone singer in a café-concert and had been 
abandoned by him, decided, in a fit of sentimental melancholy, to commit suicide. She swallowed a glass of water in which she had soaked a handful of matches, and that made her dreadfully ill, but 
didn’t kill her. The count had to look after her and put up with her pouring her heart out to him, interspersed with her tears and her vowing never again to form an attachment with men. Despite her scorn 
for these pigs, as she called them, she still never managed to remain unattached, but always had some lover round her skirts, going from one infatuation to the next as the perverse tastes of her 
exhausted body determined. Ever since Zoé had started to make her calculated withdrawal, the management of the house was in such disorder that Muffat did not dare open a door, window, or 
cupboard. Nothing ran smoothly anymore, men were to be found all over the house bumping into one another. Nowadays he coughed before he went in, having almost surprised the young woman in 
the arms of Francis one evening when he had left the dressing room for two minutes to tell someone to harness the horses, while the hairdresser was giving Madam a last brush of the hair. There were 
sudden abandonments behind his back, sexual encounters snatched in odd corners, quickly in her chemise, or in her finery, with the first man she came across. After these stolen pleasures, she would 
return to the count, very flushed in the face, but happy. He bored her to tears, with him it was a horrible chore! 
In his jealous anguish, the poor man had reached the point of being more at ease when he left Nana and Satin on their own together. To keep the men away, he would have gladly encouraged her in 
this vice, but even here everything was going downhill. Nana deceived Satin, in the same way as she deceived the count, indulging in wild, outrageous affairs, picking up girls from the gutter. When 
she was coming back in her cab, she might take a fancy to some slut she had seen on the street, and, her senses fired and imagination excited, she would make her get in her carriage, pay her, and 
then send her away. Then, disguised as a man, she went to houses of ill repute to see spectacles of debauchery which distracted her in her boredom. And Satin, annoyed at being constantly left, upset 
the whole house with her terrible scenes. She had ended up having complete dominion over Nana, who held her in respect. Muffat even dreamed of an alliance. When he didn’t dare say anything 
himself, he let Satin loose on her. Twice she had persuaded her darling to take him back, while he was extremely obliging, giving her advice and deferring to her at the least sign of trouble. Only the 
reconciliation didn’t last. Satin was also rather wild. On some days she would go round breaking everything, wearing herself out in fits of love or rage, doing damage to herself, but still pretty and 
attractive. Zoé presumably was exercising some influence there, for she would corner her as if trying to involve her with her grand scheme, the plan which so far she had mentioned to no one. 
However, certain things did still make Comte Muffat angry. He had put up with Satin for some months and in the end had even tolerated unknown men, a whole horde of them scuttling through Nana’s 
bedroom, but he became enraged when he thought he was being deceived by someone of his own class or simply by someone of his acquaintance. When she admitted her relations with Foucarmont, 
he really suffered, he found this young man’s betrayal so abominable that he wanted to challenge him to a duel. As he did not know where to find seconds in such a case, he asked Labordette. The 
latter was flabbergasted and could not stop laughing. 

‘A duel over Nana ... But, my dear man, the whole of Paris will make fun of you! You can’t fight over Nana, that’s ridiculous!’ 

Colour drained from the count’s face. He made an angry gesture. 

‘In that case I'll slap his face in public.’ 

For an hour Labordette tried to make him see reason. Slapping his face would have a terrible effect. By the evening everyone would know the real cause of the encounter and the press would have a 
field day. And Labordette always came back to this conclusion: 

‘Ridiculous, it’s out of the question!’ 

Each time he said it, it cut through Muffat like a knife. He couldn't even fight for the woman he loved; people would have burst out laughing. He had never felt the misery of his love so acutely, his deep- 
felt passion lost in the frivolous stupidities of pleasure. That was the last time he tried to object. He allowed himself to be persuaded and from then on he put up with the procession of all her intimate 
friends residing in the house. 

Nana devoured their money greedily in a matter of months, one man after another. The increasing demands of her extravagance fomented her appetite, she could clean them out with one bite. First 
she had Foucarmont, who only lasted a fortnight. His dream was to leave the Navy, he had amassed thirty thousand francs over ten years of voyages and wanted to invest it in the United States. But 
his instinct for prudence, his meanness even, were thrown to the winds, and he parted with all he had, even signing bills of credit mortgaging his future. By the time Nana threw him out, he was 
penniless. However, she was not unkind, she advised him to go back to his ship. What was the point of him hanging around? He had no money left so it was no longer feasible. He ought to understand 
that and be reasonable. A ruined man fell from her hands like a ripe fruit, to lie rotting on the earth. 

After that Nana started on Steiner, not with disgust, but not with any affection either. She called him a dirty Jew, as though assuaging an age-old hatred of which she was only dimly aware. He was fat, 
he was stupid, and she hastened his departure, taking two bites at a time, wanting to get this Prussian over and done with. Steiner had let Simonne go. His business in the Bosphorus began to teeter 
dangerously and Nana precipitated the ruin with her crazy demands. He battled on for one more month, performing miracles. He covered Europe in a colossal publicity campaign of posters, notices, 
and prospectuses, and extracted money from far distant countries, but all these louis from the speculators as well as the sous of poor working people disappeared into the black hole of the Avenue de 
Villiers. He had also formed an association with a man who ran an ironworks in Alsace. There, in a corner of the provinces, were ironworkers whose faces were black with coal dust, soaked in sweat, 
who night and day strained every muscle and felt their bones crack as they laboured away to provide Nana with her pleasures. She consumed it all, like an enormous fire, the loot of international 
banking as well as the hard-won sous of the workers. And this time she really did for Steiner, throwing him out on his ear, sucked dry and so drained that he was incapable of finding anybody else to 
swindle. When his banking business collapsed, he stuttered and trembled at the thought of the police. He had just been declared bankrupt and any mention of the word ‘money’ terrified him, threw him 
into a childish fit, this man who had turned over millions. One evening in her house he began to cry. He asked her to lend him a hundred francs to pay his maid. And Nana relented, amused to see such 
an end to this terrible man who had been fleecing Paris for the last twenty years, and gave it to him saying: 

‘I'm giving it to you because | think it’s funny ... But listen my dear, you are too old for me to pay your keep. You must look for another job.’ 

Nana moved on to La Faloise straight away. He had for some time been seeking the honour of being ruined by her, in order to achieve his ultimate goal of man-about-town. That was still out of reach, 
he needed a woman to launch him. Within two months all of Paris would know who he was and he would be able to read his name in the newspapers. Six weeks would suffice. His inheritance was in 
property, land, fields, woods, farms. He had to sell quickly, one thing after the other. With each gulp, Nana consumed an acre. The leaves trembling in the sun, the high stalks of ripe corn, the golden 
vines in September, the tall grass which came up to the cows’ bellies, it all disappeared, swallowed up in the abyss. And even a watercourse, a stone quarry, and three windmills had vanished down 
the hole. Nana passed like an invading army, like a cloud of locusts blazing through a province and stripping it. She scorched the earth wherever she put her dainty foot. Farm by farm, field by field, 
she crunched up the inheritance unconcernedly, without even noticing, just as she munched her way through the box of chocolates on her lap. It didn’t matter, it was just sweets. But one night the only 
thing left was a small wood. She gobbled that up scornfully as if it was hardly worth opening her mouth for. La Faloise laughed his idiotic laugh and sucked the knob on his cane. He was crushed by 
debt, a hundred francs a year was all he had left, he saw himself forced to retum to the country and live with his maniac of an uncle. But it did not matter, he was chic, the Figaro had twice published 
his name. And with his thin neck sticking out above the turned-down edges of his collar, his waist squeezed into a waistcoat that was too short for him, he swaggered around, screeching like a parrot 
and putting on a world-weary expression like a wooden puppet who has never felt any real emotion. Nana found him enervating and ended up hitting him. 

Meanwhile Fauchery, brought along by his cousin, had returned. The unfortunate Fauchery was now quite the family man. After breaking up with the countess, he found himself in the clutches of Rose 
who was treating him as though he were her proper husband. Mignon remained simply Madam’s major-domo. Established in the position of master of the household, the journalist lied to Rose, taking 
all sorts of precautions when he was unfaithful to her, full of scruples, just like a model husband who is actually trying to behave himself. Nana’s triumph was to have him and consume a newspaper 
which he had founded with the money from a friend. She did not publicly acknowledge him as her lover, but was pleased to treat him like a gentleman who needs to conceal his movements; and when 
she spoke of Rose she called her ‘poor Rose’. The newspaper provided her with two months’ supply of flowers. She worked her way through the subscriptions from the provinces and then everything 
from the features to the theatre reviews. After that, having exhausted the editorial side and disorganized the management, she realised one of her big dreams, a winter garden in a corner of her house, 
and that carried off the printing press. Anyway the whole thing was just a joke. When Mignon, happy about the affair, rushed over to find out if he might be able to fix her up with Fauchery on a more 
permanent basis, she asked if he was joking: a fellow without a penny to his name, making a living from articles and plays? No thank you! That kind of rubbish was all right for a talented woman like 
poor Rose. And suspicious, fearing some treachery on the part of Mignon who would be very capable of denouncing them to his wife, she got rid of Fauchery who thereafter paid her in publicity alone. 
But she remembered him with pleasure, they'd had a good laugh together about that idiot La Faloise. They would perhaps never have thought of renewing their friendship if they hadn’t been excited by 
the pleasure of making fun of that fool. It was like a farce, they kissed under his very nose, had a ball with his money, sending him running on errands all over Paris so they could be on their own. Then 
when he came back, they made jokes and allusions that he could not possibly understand. One day, encouraged by the journalist, she bet that she would give La Faloise a slap across the face. That 
very evening she did so and carried on slapping him; she thought that was funny, it made her happy to show what cowards men were. She called him her ‘punchbag’ and told him to come and get his 
slap, slaps which made her hand red because she wasn’t used to doing it. La Faloise would laugh feebly, with tears in his eyes. This familiarity delighted him, he thought it was marvellous. 

‘You know what,’ he said one evening, very excited after being slapped by her, ‘you should marry me ... What about it? We'd make a fine couple!’ 

It was no empty suggestion. He had planned this marriage on the quiet, being seized with the need to astonish the whole of Paris. Nana’s husband, eh! What about that? How chic was that? A daring 
apotheosis! But Nana brushed this off very neatly: 

‘Me, marry you! Let me tell you if that idea was bothering me, | should have found a husband long ago! And a man who was worth twenty of you, my boy. I’ve received plenty of offers. Listen, apart 
from you there have been Philippe, Georges, Foucarmont, Steiner, that makes four, not to mention all the others you don’t know. It’s the same old refrain every time. If I’m nice to them, they immediately 
come out with: “Will you marry me? Will you marry me?”’ 

She was getting cross. Then she burst out in indignation: 

‘Well, | don’t want to! Do you think I’m made for that sort of thing? Just look at me! | would not be Nana if | lumbered myself with a husband. And besides they revolt me...’ 

And she spat. She coughed in disgust as if she had seen the filth of the whole earth spreading beneath her. 

One evening La Faloise vanished. A week later he was reported to be in the provinces with his uncle, who had a passion for botanizing. He was mounting his specimens for him and hoping for a chance 
to marry a very ugly and devout cousin. Nana did not in the least regret his going. She just said to the count: 

‘Well, that’s one rival less, my little Mufe! You can rejoice today. He was getting serious! He wanted to marry me!’ 

As he went pale, she put her arms around his neck, laughing, and driving home every one of her cruel remarks with a kiss. 

‘That's right, isn’t it? That's what gets your goat, isn’t it? You can’t marry Nana! When they are all there pestering me with their “marry me, marry me”, you are fuming in your comer. It’s not possible for 
you, you have to wait for your wife to turn up her toes! Oh, if she were giving up the ghost, you’d come running fast enough, throw yourself on the floor, offer me marriage, with sighs, tears, oaths, the 
whole shebang! That right, darling? It would be so good, wouldn't it?’ 

Her tone had softened, she was teasing him with a fierce coaxing. He was very disturbed, and blushed, returning her kisses. Then she cried: 

‘My God! Just to think | guessed right! He has thought about it! He’s waiting for his wife to croak. Well, well, that’s the last straw, he’s even more of a villain than the others!’ 

Muffat had put up with the others. Now his last shreds of dignity consisted in remaining ‘Mister’ to the servants and friends of the house, the man who, giving her the most, was her official lover. And 
his passion grew ever more desperate. He was only still there because he paid for it, a high price for everything, her very smiles, and even then being robbed and never getting his money's worth. But 
it was like a disease gnawing at him, he couldn't help suffering from it. When he went into Nana’s bedroom, he made do with opening the windows for a minute to get rid of the malodorous atmosphere 
where the other men, fair and dark, had been, with their acrid cigar smoke that choked him. That room became a thoroughfare, with boots constantly being wiped on the doormat; and not a single one 


was put off by the streak of blood across the threshold. Zoé had become obsessed with this stain; it was the simple fixation of a woman who cared about cleanliness, irritated to see it was still there, 
but drawn to it nevertheless, and she never entered Madam’s bedroom without remarking: 

‘It's strange but | can’t get that mark out. Yet there are plenty of folk tramping over it.’ 

Nana, who had received better news of Georges, at present convalescing at Les Fondettes with his mother, always responded: 

‘Oh, give it time. It'll fade underfoot.’ 

And it was true that each of the gentlemen, Foucarmont, Steiner, La Faloise and Fauchery, had taken away a bit of the stain on the soles of their shoes. And Muffat—who, like Zoé, was preoccupied 
with the streak—could not help seeing, as it got pinker and pinker, the tally of men who came and went. He was secretly afraid of it, he always stepped over it in a sudden fear of crushing something 
that seemed alive, a bare limb spread out on the floor. 

Then in that room his head would start spinning. He would forget everything, the hordes of men coming through, the sign of death in the doorway. Outside sometimes, in the fresh air on the street, he 
would weep with shame and disgust, swearing he’d never go back. But as soon as the door curtain closed behind him, he was again a captive, he felt himself dissolving in the warmth of the room, his 
flesh suffused with her perfume and the voluptuous desire for self-annihilation. Devout, and used to the ecstasies he had experienced in opulent churches, he relived the exact sensations he’d had 
when as a believer he would kneel beneath a stained-glass window and succumb to the rapture of the organ music and incense. The woman possessed him with the jealous despotism of a wrathful 
God, terrifying him, giving him spasmodic seconds of acute joy for hours of agony, visions of hell and eternal torment. He mumbled the same halting words, with the same prayers and the same despair, 
and especially with the same humility, as that of a damned creature crushed beneath the clay of his earthly origins. His male desires and his spiritual needs mingled and seemed to spring from the dark 
depths of his being, as though they were a single flowering from the trunk of his life. He abandoned himself to those two levers that will move the world, the power of love and the power of faith. And 
always, in spite of the struggles of his reason, Nana’s bedroom maddened him and he succumbed with a shudder to the overwhelming power of sex, just as his being was effaced before the unknown 
vastness of the heavens. 

So when she realised he was so abject, Nana grew more triumphant, more tyrannical. Instinctively she indulged a frenzied desire to abase him. It was not enough to destroy things, she soiled them 
too. Her delicate fingers left repulsive marks, putrefying everything she had broken. And he, like a fool, played along with it, with the vague memory of saints who had been devoured by fleas and eaten 
their own excrement. Once she had him in her room with the doors locked, she revelled in the ignominy of men. First they had made a joke of it, she hit him a little, imposed odd desires, made him lisp 
like a baby, repeat what she said last. 

‘Say after me: “Diddums doethn’t like it!” ’ 

He was docile even to the point of imitating her accent. 

‘Diddums doethn’t like it!’ 

Or else she would get down on all fours in her chemise on her fur rugs, prowling around and growling, as though she wanted to eat him. And she would even give his calves a nip just for fun. Then she 
would get up again: 

‘Your turn now to be a bear ... | bet you won't be such a good bear as me.’ 

It was still charming. He enjoyed her pretending to be a bear, with her white skin and chestnut mane. He laughed, he went down on all fours too and growled while she scuttled away from him pretending 
to be scared. 

‘Aren't we silly?’ she said afterwards. ‘You don’t know what a sight you are, my pet! Oh, if they could only see you in the Tuileries!’ 

But these little games soon turned sour. Not that she became cruel, for she wasn’t a bad girl at heart; it was like a wind of madness which passed through and gradually grew stronger in the enclosed 
bedroom. They were maddened by sex, thrown into the delirious imaginations of the flesh. The old religious terrors of their sleepless night were turning now into a thirst for bestiality, a frantic desire for 
getting down on all fours, grunting and biting. Then one day when he was pretending to be the bear, she gave him such a shove that he fell against a piece of furniture. And she burst out in involuntary 
laughter when she saw he had a bump on his forehead. From then on, having a taste for it because of her former attacks on La Faloise, she treated him like an animal, following him around the room, 
kicking and beating him. 

‘Giddy up there, giddy up! You're a horse. Get up there, you filthy nag, walk!’ 

At other times he was a dog. She threw her scented handkerchief to the end of the room and he had to run after it and pick it up in his teeth, dragging himself along on his hands and knees. 

‘Bring it back, César! And be quick about it or you'll be sorry! Good dog, César, well done, nice dog, now ask for it nicely!’ 

And he loved this humiliation, relished the pleasure of being an animal. He wanted to go even further, he shouted: 

‘Beat me harder, woof! woof! I’m a mad dog, give me a thrashing!’ 

On a whim she demanded that he come one evening in all his finery as chamberlain. How she giggled and ridiculed him when she had him in his regalia complete with sword, hat, white breeches, and 
red tail-coat trimmed with gold, bearing the symbolic key worn hanging on the skirt on his left side. This key especially tickled her, and set her off on her fantasies, with a stream of lewd remarks. Still 
laughing, carried away by her disrespect for high office and the delight in debasing him wearing this ceremonial garb, she shook him, pinched him, saying things like ‘Come on, Chamberlain’, and 
repeatedly kicking him up the backside the while. And so doing, she was also wholeheartedly administering these kicks to the residents of the Tuileries enthroned in majesty in the imperial court and 
lording it over a fearful and crushed population. That's what she thought of society people! It was her revenge, an unconscious family rancour in her blood. Then once the Chamberlain had got his 
clothes off and his costume was spread out on the floor, she yelled at him to jump on it, and he jumped; she yelled at him to spit at it, and he spat; she yelled at him to trample all over the gold, over 
the eagles, over the decorations, and he did so. And suddenly there was nothing left, everything was ruined. She smashed up her Chamberlain just as if she was breaking a scent bottle or a sweet 
dish, and trashed it, made of it a pile of dirt to be thrown in the gutter. 

Meanwhile the goldsmiths had not kept their word, the bed was not delivered until about the middle of January. At that time Muffat was in Normandy, where he had gone to sell a last remaining scrap 
of land. Nana had demanded four thousand francs instantly. He was only supposed to return the following day, but having concluded his transaction, he put forward his return and without even calling 
at the Rue Mirosmesnil he went to the Avenue de Villiers. It was striking ten. As he had a key to a small door opening on to the Rue Cardinet, he went quickly up. Upstairs in the salon Zoé, who was 
polishing the brasses, was taken aback to see him. And not knowing how to stop him going any further, she began to tell him in a long-winded fashion that Mister Venot, looking extremely upset, had 
been searching for him since the day before, that he had already been twice to beg her to send Mister back to his own house if Mister arrived at Madam’s house first. Muffat heard her out, not 
understanding what she was talking about, and then noticed she seemed agitated; and suddenly overwhelmed by a jealous rage of a kind he did not realise he was still capable of, he threw himself at 
the bedroom door where he could hear people laughing. The double door gave, the two wings fell open, and Zoé withdrew with a shrug. Too bad! Since Madam was going off her head, Madam must 
sort it out the best she could. 

And Muffat on the threshold gave a loud cry at what he saw before his eyes: 

‘God, Oh God!’ 

The new bedroom dazzled the beholder in its royal splendour. Silver buttons sparkled like stars on the tea-rose velvet of the curtains, with that flesh pink that the sky has on certain evenings when 
Venus lights up on the horizon, against the clear background of the dying daylight. The gold cords that hung from the corners, the golden lace surrounding the panels, were like little flames of chestnut 
hair tumbling down, half covering the great bare room, setting off its voluptuous pallor. Then, opposite, was the gold and silver bed which shone with the newly polished carvings, a throne big enough 
for Nana to stretch out her beautiful naked limbs; an altar of Byzantine luxury worthy of the omnipotence of her sex which she was even now displaying to the world, an immodest, divine, awe-inspiring 
idol. And beside her, the goddess triumphant, below the snowy gleam of her breast, sprawled a disgrace, a decrepit specimen, a comical and lamentable ruin of a man, the Marquis de Chouard in his 
underclothes. 

The count clasped his hands together. He shuddered from head to toe and repeated: 

‘My God, my God!’ 

t was for the Marquis de Chouard that the golden roses bloomed on the side of the bed, sprigs of golden roses opening in their golden foliage; it was for him that the cherubs were leaning over, frolicking 
around on a silver trellis with their amorous youthful laughter; and at his feet that the Faun was uncovering for him the sleeping nymph, weary of fleshly pleasure, that figure of Night copied from the 
famous naked Nana, recognizable to everyone by her very ample rear. Flung down there like a human rag, spoiled and dissolute from sixty years of debauchery, he brought a whiff of the charnel house 
into the glory of the woman’s dazzling flesh. When he saw the door open, he sat up, seized with the terror of a decrepit old man. This last night of love had rendered him stupid once more, he had fallen 
into his second childhood. And lost for words, half paralysed, stammering, trembling, he remained there, poised as if to escape, his vest rucked up over his skeletal body, one leg outside the covers, 
one poor livid leg covered in grey hairs. In spite of her crossness, Nana could not stop laughing. 

‘Lie down, get under the bedclothes,’ she said pushing him back and burying him under the sheet, like something dirty she wished to hide. 

And she jumped up and shut the door. How unlucky was that, with her little Mufe? He always turned up at the wrong time. So why did he have to go and get money from Normandy? The old man had 
brought her four thousand francs and she had just let him do what he wanted. She pushed back the double doors and yelled: 

‘It's too bad! It’s your fault! Why did you have to come in like that? That's enough! Get lost!’ 

Muffat stood there behind the closed door, thunderstruck by what he had just witnessed. His shaking grew more violent, a shiver that ascended from his legs up to his chest and into his skull. Then like 
a tree shaken by the wind, he teetered and fell to his knees, all his limbs cracking. And with his hands held out in despair, he stammered: 

‘It's too much, oh, my God, it’s too much.’ 

He had put up with everything, but now no more, he was at the end of his tether, in the black hole where a man’s reason fails. And, in an extraordinary surge of faith, with his hands held higher still, he 
sought heaven, he called upon God. 

‘Oh no, | can’t bear it! Oh, come down my God and help me! Let me die instead! O God, not this man! It’s over, take me, carry me away, let me see no more, let me feel no more. O God, | am Thine! 
Our Father which art in heaven...’ 

And so, buming with faith, he continued and an ardent prayer rose from his lips. But someone touched his shoulder. He raised his eyes, it was Mister Venot, surprised to find him praying outside this 
closed door. Then, as though God Himself had answered his call, the count threw his arms round the little old man’s neck. At last he could give way to tears, he sobbed, crying over and over: 

‘My brother ... My brother...’ 

All his suffering humanity found consolation in this cry. He soaked Mister Venot's face in his tears, he embraced him, stammering: 

‘Oh, my brother, how | suffer! You are all | have left, brother ... Take me, take me away for ever, | beg you, take me!’ 

Then Mister Venot clasped him to his breast, calling him his brother too. But there was a fresh blow in store. He had been looking for him since the day before to tell him that Comtesse Sabine, in a 
supreme act of madness, had run off with the buyer from a big draper’s shop, a terrible scandal which the whole of Paris was already gossiping about. When he saw him under the influence of such 
religious exultation, he sensed the moment might be favourable and told him straight away about the affair, this tragically banal end to his disintegrating household. The count wasn't in the least affected 
by this. His wife had left, that didn’t mean anything, they would see about it later. And seized with anguish again, looking at the door, the walls, the ceiling with a look of terror, he still had only this one 
plea: 

‘Take me away ... | have reached the end of my strength ... Take me away.’ 

Mister Venot led him away like a child. From that moment on, he was his and his alone. Muffat reverted to the strict practices of his religion. His life was turned upside down. Confronted with the disgust 
and respectability of the Tuileries, he had offered his resignation as chamberlain. Estelle, his daughter, was suing him for a sum of sixty thousand francs, the money from an aunt that she should have 
inherited on her marriage. Ruined, living frugally on the trifling remains of his huge fortune, he allowed himself to be finished off by the countess, who was consuming the leftovers that Nana had 
scorned. It was Sabine who, corrupted by the promiscuity of that courtesan, and pushed to extremes, caused the decay and final breakdown of the family home. After several affairs, she went back to 
him and he accepted her in the spirit of resignation and Christian forgiveness. She was the constant living reminder of his shame. But he grew more and more indifferent to these things and no longer 
suffered from them. Heaven took him out of the arms of woman to place him into the arms of God. It was a prolonging of the pleasures with Nana into the sphere of religion, with the stammering, prayers 
and despair, the humility of a damned creature crushed beneath the clay of his origins. At the backs of churches, his knees ice-cold on the flagstones, he rediscovered his old pleasures, the spasms of 
his muscles and the delicious thrilling of his mind in the same satisfaction of the obscure needs of his being. 

The evening of the breaking-off of relations, Mignon arrived at the Avenue de Villiers. He was getting used to having Fauchery around, in the end he had found hundreds of advantages in him being 
the husband in his wife’s home, leaving him to do little things round the house, relying on him for the active supervision of the household, using the money earned from his theatrical successes on the 


daily expenditure of the house. And since, on the other hand, Fauchery turned out to be sensible and not stupidly jealous, but just as accommodating as Mignon himself with regard to Rose’s other 
activities, the two men got on better and better, happy in their fruitful association, in pleasures of all sorts, each establishing his own place next to the other in a ménage where they were no longer 
embarrassed to be together. It was all in order, it worked very well, they vied with each other to ensure total harmony. And now Mignon had come, on Fauchery’s advice, to see if he could not tempt 
her maidservant away from Nana, since the journalist had formed a high opinion of Zoé’s intelligence. Rose was distressed, for the last month she had only been able to find inexperienced servants 
who made life difficult for her. When Zoé answered the door, Mignon ushered her immediately into the dining room. At his first words she smiled: it was impossible, she was leaving Madam’s service 
and setting up her own business. And she added with an air of modest pride that she received offers every day, the ladies were fighting over her, Madam Blanche had promised her a fortune to get her 
back. Zoé was taking over La Tricon’s establishment; it was an old project she had been thinking over for a long time, into which she was putting her savings and hoping to make some money. She 
was full of grandiose ideas, she wanted to enlarge the business, rent a big house, and provide all sorts of amenities. It was with this in mind as well that she had tried to employ Satin—the poor stupid 
child was in such a bad state, in hospital, on her last legs. 
Since Mignon was going on about the risks you ran in commerce, Zoé, without making it clear what the nature of her establishment would be, gave a tight-lipped smile, as if she had a boiled sweet in 
her mouth, and said merely: 
‘Oh, the luxury market is always successful. I've been in other people’s houses for such a long time, you see, now | want other folk to be in my house.’ 
And her lips curled fiercely, she would at last be ‘Madam’ and for a few hundred francs she could lord it over all those women whose slops she had been emptying for the last fifteen years. 
Mignon asked to be announced and Zoé left him for a moment, after saying that Madam had had a dreadful day. He had only been here once and wasn’t familiar with the house. The dining room with 
its Gobelins tapestries, its dresser, and its silver astonished him. He casually opened all the doors, inspected the salon, the winter garden, returned to the hall. And this overwhelming luxury, the gilded 
furniture, the silk and velvet hangings filled him gradually with an admiration which made his heart race. When Zoé came down to take him upstairs, she offered to show him the other rooms, the 
dressing room, the bedroom. Then in the bedroom, Mignon’s feelings knew no bounds; he was beside himself, ecstatic, deeply moved. He was a connoisseur of these things but this damned woman 
Nana astounded him. In the midst of the devastation of the house, in the trashing of it all by the servants, there were still riches in plenty stuffing up the holes and flowing out over the ruins. And Mignon, 
faced with this magisterial monument, was reminded of some major public works he had seen. Near Marseilles he had been shown an aqueduct whose stone arches were built over an abyss, a 
cyclopean monument that had cost millions as well as ten years of hard labour. In Cherbourg he had seen the new port, an immense building site, hundreds of men sweating in the sun, machines filling 
up the sea with great slabs of rock, erecting a great wall where sometimes workers were lost in a bloody pulp. But all this seemed insignificant to him, Nana’s achievement much greater. And seeing 
her work, he again felt that respect that he had felt on a night of celebration in the chateau built by a sugar-refiner, a palace whose royal splendour had been paid for by one commodity alone—sugar. 
With Nana it had been something different, a tiny, shameful thing that people had made fun of, part of her delicate nakedness, but so powerful that it could move the world, that all alone without workers 
or machines invented by engineers she had just turned Paris upside down and built this fortune over dead bodies. 
‘Oh, good heavens! What an instrument!’ Mignon couldn't help exclaiming in his rapture and remembering his personal gratitude. 
Nana had little by little fallen into deep despondency. At first the encounter between the marquis and the count had shaken her like a nervous fever that was almost a kind of gaiety. Then the thought 
of this old man going off in a cab, half dead, and her ‘poor Mufe’ whom she would see no more after making him so mad, brought on the beginnings of a sentimental melancholy. Then she had got 
angry when she learned that Satin was sick and had vanished a fortnight ago and was in the process of dying in Lariboisiére,* Madam Robert having reduced her to a wretched state. As she was 
ordering the horses to go and see this little slut once more, Zoé came up calmly to give her a week's notice. She was in despair. It seemed she was losing one of the family. Oh God, however would 
she manage on her own? And she pleaded with Zoé who, very flattered by Madam’s reaction, ended up embracing her to show her that she was not going because she was cross, she had to go, she 
had to put her business sense above her feelings. But that day was the day of bad news. Nana, very upset and no longer intending to go out, was wandering aimlessly round her small salon when 
Labordette, who had come up to tell her about a possibility of acquiring some magnificent lace, happened to mention quite incidentally that Georges was dead. Her blood froze. 
‘Zizi dead!’ she cried. 
And her eyes had involuntarily gone to the pink mark on the carpet. But it had finally disappeared, the feet had wom it away. Meanwhile Labordette was filling in the details. People didn’t know exactly 
what had happened, some people were saying it was a wound which had reopened, others that it was suicide, that the boy had dived into a pool at Les Fondettes. Nana kept saying, over and over: 
‘Dead! Dead!’ 
She'd had a lump in her throat all morning and now burst out sobbing that relieved her feelings. She was overwhelmed by an infinite sadness, something profound and immense. Labordette wanted to 
comfort her about Georges, but she motioned him to be quiet, stammering: 
‘It's not just him, it's everything, everything ... Oh, how unhappy | am ... Oh, | know, they'll still say that I’m a bitch, with his mother grieving over there and that poor man groaning outside my door this 
morning and the others who have been ruined now that they've spent all their money on me ... That's right, blame Nana, blame that animal! Oh, | can take it, | can hear them as if | were there ... That 
dirty whore who sleeps with everybody, who ruins some and kills others, and who makes so many people very sad...’ 
She had to break off, choked by tears, and in her anguish she threw herself on to a divan and buried her head in a cushion. The misfortune she felt around her, the misery she had caused, drowned 
her in a warm and unending flood of feeling. And her voice tailed off into a wail just like a little girl’s. 
‘Oh, it hurts, it hurts so much, | can’t breathe ... It’s too hard not to be understood, to see everyone siding against you because they are stronger than you ... But when you've got nothing to blame 
yourself for, when you have a clear conscience, no ... no...’ 
Her anger was becoming more defiant. She got up and dried her eyes and walked agitatedly round the room. 
‘Well, they can say what they like, it's not my fault! Am | wicked? Am I? | give away all I've got, | wouldn't hurt a fly ... It's them, it's them! | never wanted to be nasty to them but they were hanging on 
my skirts! And now they are all dying on me, and begging in the street and acting desperate, the lot of them...’ 
Then, stopping in front of Labordette, and tapping him on the shoulder: 
‘Look, you were here. Tell me the truth. Am | the one who drove them to it? Weren't there a dozen of them falling over themselves to invent the filthiest thing we could do? Well, they disgusted me! | 
did all | could not to copy them, they frightened me. Listen, I'll give you one example: they all wanted to marry me. What a dreadful idea! Yes, my dear, | could have been a countess or baroness twenty 
times over if | had said yes. Well, | said no because | had some sense. Oh, when | think of all the crimes and dirty deeds | spared them! They would have robbed, murdered, killed their fathers and 
mothers for me. | only had to say the word, and | didn’t say that word. And now look how I’m rewarded. It’s like that Daguenet, | arranged his marriage; a good-for-nothing, | set him up after I'd kept him 
for free for several weeks. Yesterday | met him and he cut me dead. Go to hell then, you swine! | am cleaner than you are!’ 
She had started to pace round the room again, she brought her fist down hard on a side table. 
‘For God's sake! It’s not fair, society is all wrong. They come down on women when it’s the men who order us around. Look, | can say that to you now. When | went with them | didn’t enjoy it, no not at 
all. It really bored me, | swear! So | ask you, is it my fault, all this? Oh yes, they bored me rigid! If it hadn’t been for them, my dear, if it hadn't been for what they made me into, | should be in a convent 
praying to the good Lord, for I’ve always been religious. And dammit, if they sacrificed their money or their lives, it's their fault! I'm not to blame!’ 
‘Of course not,’ said Labordette, with conviction. 
Zoé ushered in Mignon, Nana received him with a smile. She had had her bout of crying and now it was over. Still warmly enthusiastic, he complimented her on what she had done to the house. But 
she let it be seen that she’d had enough of her house now and had other plans. She would get rid of it all one of these days. Then he gave a pretext for his visit, talking about a performance in aid of 
old Bosc who was stuck in an armchair, paralysed, and she was extremely sympathetic and bought two boxes from him. Then, as Zoé said that Madam’s cab was waiting, she asked for her hat. And 
tying the ribbons she told them about poor Satin, and added: 
‘I'm going to the hospital ... Nobody loved me like she did. Oh, we are right to accuse men of having no feelings! Who knows? She might not be there when | go. Never mind, | shall ask to see her. | 
want to kiss her.’ 
Labordette and Mignon were smiling. She had cheered up and was smiling too; they didn’t count, that pair, they understood. And both men admired her in contemplative silence while she finished 
buttoning up her gloves. She stood alone in the midst of the piles of riches in her house with a whole host of men laid low at her feet. Like those monsters of old whose fearsome domains were littered 
in bones, she was treading on skulls. And she was surrounded by catastrophes, the furious burning of Vandeuvres, the melancholy of Foucarmont lost in the South China seas, the disaster of Steiner 
reduced to living a life of respectability, the smug imbecility of La Faloise and the tragic collapse of the Muffats, the pale corpse of Georges watched over by Philippe who had been released from prison 
the day before. Her work of ruin and death was over, the fly had flown off the dung heap of the suburbs, bringing with it the ferment of social decay, and poisoning these men simply by alighting on 
them. It was good, it was just, she had avenged her own people, the beggars and the outcasts. And while sex rose triumphant in her and shone upon her prostrate victims like a rising sun lighting up a 
field of carnage, she remained as unconscious of it as a proud animal, ignorant of what she had wrought, always kind at heart. She was still a child, plump and strong, healthy and cheerful as ever. 
None of it counted now. Her house seemed ridiculous to her, too small, full of furniture that got in her way. It was trivial, she had to start over again. So she dreamed of something better; and, dressed 
in all her finery, clean, strong, and looking quite new, as though she had never been used, she set off to give Satin one last kiss. 
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SUDDENLY Nana disappeared from view: she went under again, she fled, she took off to strange places. Before she left she had endured a stressful sale of the mansion, throwing out everything, 
including the furniture, jewels, fine clothes, and linen. Figures were bandied about, in the five days of the auction she had made more than six hundred thousand francs. Paris had seen her perform in 
a féerie* for the last time: Mélusine at the Théatre de la Gaité that the penniless Bordenave had in a bold move somehow managed to lay his hands on. Here she met up with Prulliére and Fontan 
again, her role being a simple walk-on, non-speaking part, consisting of three poses plastiques as a female spirit, powerful and mute, but a real draw nonetheless. Then in the midst of this fantastic 
success when Bordenave, mad about publicity, was lighting up Paris with his colossal posters, they learned one fine morning that she had probably left for Cairo the day before; a simple dispute with 
the producer, something he had said which had displeased her, the sudden impulse of a woman who was too rich to be bothered with such things. Anyway, it was her latest passion: she had dreamt 
for ages of going to Turkey. 
Months went by. She was forgotten. When her name was mentioned amongst the ladies and gentlemen of her acquaintance, the strangest stories circulated, everybody gave conflicting and fantastic 
information. She had won the heart of a viceroy, she lived deep in the precincts of a palace reigning over two hundred slaves whose throats she cut for her amusement. No, that wasn’t the case at all, 
she had ruined herself with a huge Negro, a sordid affair that had left her without a penny to her name, wallowing in the debauched squalor of Cairo. Two weeks later there was universal astonishment 
when someone swore they had encountered her in Russia. A legend was being created; she was the mistress of a prince, they talked of her diamonds. Before long every woman knew what kind they 
were, from the descriptions that were rife, without anyone being able to quote the precise source: rings, earrings, bracelets, a diamond necklace an inch wide, a royal diadem mounted with a central 
jewel as thick as your thumb. At that remove in those far-away lands, she assumed the mysterious glamour of an idol laden with precious stones. Nowadays when her name was mentioned, it was with 
a reverential respect for the fortune she had acquired in the land of the barbarians. 
One July evening towards eight, Lucy, who was riding down the Rue du Suburb-Saint-Honoré in her cab, saw Caroline Héquet who had come out on foot to order something from a supplier in the 
neighbourhood. She called to her and immediately asked: 
‘Have you had dinner? Are you free? Oh, do come over, my dear, Nana’s back!’ 
The other woman climbed up into the cab without delay. Lucy went on: 
‘And do you know in the time we are chatting, she may be dead already!’ 
‘Dead! What are you saying?’ cried Caroline, flabbergasted. ‘But where? What of?’ 
‘At the Grand Hotel. From smallpox ... Oh, it’s quite a story!* 
Lucy told her coachman to go as fast as he could. So while the horses trotted at a lick down the Rue Royale and the boulevards, she breathlessly gave her an account of Nana’s exploits. 
‘You wouldn't believe it ... Nana came back from Russia, | don’t know why, quarrelled with her prince | suppose ... She left her luggage at the station and stayed with her aunt, do you remember that 
old woman? Well, Nana saw her child who had smallpox, he died the next day, and she came to blows with the aunt about the money she was supposed to have sent her and of which the aunt hasn't 
had a sou. That was the reason the child died, apparently. Well anyway, he was abandoned and neglected ... So then, Nana goes off to some hotel or other, bumps into Mignon just as she was thinking 
about getting her luggage ... She comes over all queer, starts shivering and feels sick, and Mignon takes her back to the room, promising to look after her things ... What do you think, isn’t it strange 
how things turn out! But here’s the best bit: Rose finds out about Nana’s illness, flies into a rage at her being on her own in furnished rooms and rushes over in floods of tears to look after her ... Well, 
you remember how much they loathed one another—two real Furies! Well, my dear, Rose had Nana taken to the Grand Hotel so that at least she could die in a smart place and she’s already been 
there three nights, at death’s door. It was Labordette who told me. So | wanted to see...’ 


‘Yes, yes,’ Caroline intervened, very excited. ‘We'll go up and see her.’ 

They had arrived. On the boulevard the coachman had been obliged to hold his horses amid the logjam of cabs and pedestrians. During the day the Legislative Body had voted for war.* Crowds were 
thronging every street, flowing along the pavements, spilling out on to the road. In the direction of the Madeleine the sun had set behind a blood-red cloud and its blazing reflection lit up the tall windows. 
Dusk was falling, a heavy, melancholy time of day with the avenues already fading into the dark, not yet pierced by the bright flames of the gas jets. And among these people on the move, faint voices 
in the distance got louder, eyes gleamed in pale faces, and all were swept along on waves of bewilderment and anxiety. 

‘There’s Mignon,’ said Lucy. ‘He'll tell us if there’s any news.’ 

Mignon was standing under the huge entrance of the Grand Hotel, looking nervous and watching the crowds. At Lucy’s first question he fired up, shouting: 

‘How do | know! | haven't been able to get Rose down from up there for the last two days. How stupid to go risking your life like that! She will look terrible if she gets through it, with pockmarks all over 
her face! What will happen to us then?’ 

This thought that Rose’s beauty might be lost exasperated him. He was abandoning Nana entirely, not understanding women and their silly loyalties. But Fauchery was crossing the boulevard and 
when he reached them, worried as they were, he asked for news. Each man urged the other to go up and see. They were on very familiar terms now. 

‘There’s no change, my boy,’ Mignon declared. ‘You should go up, you could make her come down.’ 

‘Huh, you’re a good one, | must say,’ said the journalist. ‘Why not go up yourself?’ 

Then, as Lucy asked for the room number, they begged her to make Rose come down, or they would be very angry. But Lucy and Caroline didn’t go up straight away. They had seen Fontan with his 
hands in his pockets, wandering round, very entertained by the faces of the crowd. When he learned that Nana was upstairs ill, he said, pretending to be concerned: 

‘Poor girl! I'll go and say hello. What's the matter with her?’ 

‘Smallpox,’ answered Mignon. 

The actor had already taken a step towards the courtyard, but he shuddered and came back again: 

‘Oh, shit!’ 

Smallpox was no joke. Fontan had almost caught it when he was five years old. Mignon told a tale about one of his nieces who had died of it. As for Fauchery, he still had the marks from it, three spots 
on the bridge of his nose that he pointed out to them. And as Mignon was urging him again to go up, on the pretext that nobody could catch it twice, he violently argued with this theory, citing cases and 
saying doctors were ignorant fools. But Lucy and Caroline interrupted, surprised by the growing crowds. 

‘Just look! Just look! What a lot of people!’ 

Night was creeping on, the gaslights in the distance were gradually lighting up, one by one. Meanwhile you could see curious people at their windows, while under the trees the human stream swelled 
minute by minute in an enormous flood from the Madeleine to the Bastille. The cabs were driving slowly along the streets. 

A low murmur rose from this dense mass who, still quite subdued, had taken to the streets through a need to be together, and were now tramping along, burning with a common fever. But a commotion 
forced them back. Barging through the groups of people jostling one another to make way for them, a troop of men in helmets and white smocks had appeared, chanting steadily like a hammer falling 
onan anvil: 

‘To Berlin! To Berlin! To Berlin!’ 

And the crowd watched, initially with sullen distrust, but were soon persuaded and moved by these heroic images, as at a march-past of a military band. 

‘Yes, go on, go and get your heads blown off,’ muttered Mignon, unmoved. 

But Fontan thought it was all very fine, he talked about joining up. When the enemy was at the gates, every citizen should rise up and defend their country. And he struck the pose of Bonaparte at 
Austerlitz.* 

‘Come on, are you coming up with us?’ Lucy enquired. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I might catch something.’ 

Outside the Grand Hotel on a bench, a man was hiding his face in a handkerchief. When he arrived, Fauchery had indicated him to Mignon with a wink. And he was still there, yes, still there. The 
journalist pointed him out to the two women with a nudge. As he looked up, they recognized him and uttered an exclamation. It was Comte Muffat, his gaze directed at one of the windows. 

‘He’s been in that position ever since this morning, you know,’ Mignon said. ‘Il saw him there at six, and he hasn’t moved since. The moment Labordette started to spread the word, he came here with 
his kerchief over his face. Every half-hour he shuffles over and asks if the person upstairs is any better and then goes back and sits down again. Say what you like, that bedroom is not a healthy place. 
It's all very well to be fond of people but you don’t want to risk your life, do you?’ 

The count with his eyes raised did not seem to notice what was going on around him. No doubt he was unaware that war had been declared, did not see or hear the crowds. 

‘Well!’ said Fauchery. ‘There he is, just watch!’ 

And indeed the count had left the bench and was walking through the high gateway. But the concierge, who had got to know him by now, did not leave him time to ask his question. He said brusquely: 
‘She died a moment ago, Mister.’ 

Nana dead! It was a dreadful blow for everyone. Muffat, without a word, had gone back to his bench, his face in his kerchief. The rest uttered loud exclamations. But their words were cut short by 
another group going by yelling: 

‘To Berlin! To Berlin! To Berlin!’ 

Nana dead! And such a beautiful girl! Mignon sighed in relief. Rose would come downstairs at last. A chill fell over the company. Fontan, who had been always dreaming of a tragic role, had put on an 
expression of grief, with the corners of his mouth turned down and his eyes rolling, while Fauchery, who was truly moved in spite of his journalistic cynicism, chewed nervously on his cigar. Meanwhile 
the two women were still exclaiming about it. The last time Lucy had seen her was in the Gaité; Blanche too, in Mélusine. Oh, she was amazing, darling, when she appeared out of that crystal grotto! 
The gentlemen remembered very well. Fontan was playing Prince Cocorico. And once they started reminiscing, no end of things came to mind. In the crystal grotto, how elegant she looked with that 
lovely figure of hers! She didn’t speak, the authors had even cut her only line, because it was unnecessary. No, she didn’t say a word but it was all the more impressive like that. She held the audience 
captive simply by appearing on stage. A body such as you would not set eyes on again, shoulders, legs, waist! How strange that she should be dead! All she had on over her juste-au-corps* was a 
simple gold waistband which scarcely concealed her down below, either front or back. Around her was the shining grotto made of glass. Cascades of diamonds poured down, white pearl necklaces 
rippled among the stalactites of the arch. And in that transparent spring water traversed by a wide electric ray, with her skin and her flame-coloured hair, she looked like a golden sun. Paris would 
always remember her like that, glittering in the centre of the crystal, high in the air, like the Blessed Lord. No, it was just too stupid to go and die on everybody when you were in a situation like that! 
Now what would she be looking like in that upstairs room! 

‘And that pleasure gone for good!’ said Mignon in a melancholy voice, as a man who does not care to see a good or useful thing wasted. 

He sounded out Lucy and Caroline to find out whether they were going to go up just the same. Of course they were. Their curiosity had increased. At that moment Blanche arrived out of breath, 
exasperated with the crowd blocking the pavements. And when she heard the news, the exclamations began again, the ladies made for the staircase with a great swishing of skirts. Mignon followed, 
shouting after them: 

‘Tell Rose I’m waiting for her ... And tell her to hurry up.’ 

‘Nobody knows if one should fear infection at the beginning or at the end,’ Fontan was explaining to Fauchery. ‘A young doctor friend of mine even told me that the hours following death are the most 
dangerous. Miasmas come out of ... Oh, I’m so sorry about this sudden end, | would have been so glad to shake hands with her one last time.’ 

‘But now what's the point?’ said the journalist. 

‘Yes, what's the point?’ the others echoed. 

The crowd was steadily growing. In the light of the shops under the dancing flames of gas, you could see the two streams of people along the pavements, their hats bobbing. And now the excitement 
was spreading, people were running after the men in white smocks, in a continual surge they were swept along the street. And the cry went up from every throat, staccato and insistent: 

‘To Berlin! To Berlin! To Berlin!’ 

The room up on the fourth floor cost twelve francs a day, Rose wanted something decent but not luxurious, because you don’t need luxury when you are suffering. Hung with Louis XIII cretonne in a 
huge floral design, the room, like all hotels, had mahogany furniture, and a red carpet with a pattern of black leaves. A heavy silence reigned, broken by loud whisperings from the corridor. 

‘| tell you we're going the wrong way. The boy said to turn right ... What a barracks of a place this is!’ 

‘Wait a moment, let's have a look ... Room 401, room 401...’ 

‘Ha, this way ... 405, 403 ... This must be it ... Ah at last, 401! Here we are, shh! Shh!’ 

The voices stopped. Someone coughed and they were quiet for a moment. Then, opening the door slowly, Lucy went in, followed by Caroline and Blanche. But they halted, there were already five 
women in the room. Gaga was reclining on the only easy chair, a red velvet voltaire.* By the fireplace, Simonne and Clarisse were chatting to Léa de Horm, sitting on an upright chair, while in front of 
the bed to the left of the door, Rose Mignon, perched on a wooden trunk, had her eyes fixed on the corpse half hidden in the shadow of the curtains. They all had their hats and gloves on as though 
they were ladies visiting. And she was the only one with her gloves off, and hair down, pale with the fatigue of three nights’ vigil, stunned and grief-stricken at this sudden death. On the corner of the 
chest of drawers a shaded lamp threw a bright light on Gaga. 

‘Oh, how awful,’ muttered Lucy, catching hold of Rose’s hand. ‘We wanted to say goodbye to her.’ 

And she moved her head round in an attempt to see her but the lamp was too far away and she did not dare pull it nearer. Lying on the bed was a grey lump, nothing was visible except a red chignon 
and a white patch which must be the face. Lucy added: 

‘| haven't seen her since she was at the back of the grotto in the Gaité...’ 

At this, Rose, recovering from her stupor, smiled and repeated: 

‘Oh, she’s not the same, she’s not the same...’ 

Then she sank back into contemplation, without moving or speaking. The three women joined the others in front of the fireplace; perhaps they would be able to look at the body in a little while. In hushed 
tones Simonne and Clarisse discussed the dead girl’s diamonds. Did they even exist, those diamonds? Nobody had seen them, was it all a joke? But Léa de Horn knew someone who had seen them — 
oh colossal, they were! And that wasn’t all. She had brought back a lot of other fine things from Russia, embroidered cloths, precious ornaments, a table service in gold, and even some pieces of 
furniture. Yes, my dears, fifty-two packages, some enormous boxes, enough to fill three wagons, all of it still at the station. Well, how unlucky was that, to have died without even having time to unpack 
everything; and don’t forget she had money as well, something like a million. Lucy asked who would inherit. Distant relatives, the aunt probably. A bit of a shock for the old girl. She didn’t know about it 
yet, Nana had insisted that she should not be told of her illness, as she was still bitter about her little boy’s death. Then they all grew sentimental about the little boy, remembering when they had seen 
him at the races: a very sickly looking child, like a sad old man; well, he was one of those poor kids that didn’t ask to be born. 

‘He’s happier under the ground,’ said Blanche. 

‘And so is she,’ Caroline added. ‘Life’s not all it's cracked up to be.’ 

Black thoughts overwhelmed them in this gloomy bedroom. They were scared, it was silly to spend so much time there chatting. But the need to see her kept them rooted to the spot. It was very hot, 
and in the humid darkness swamping the room the glass lampshade cast a ring like a moon on the ceiling. Under the bed a bowl full of phenol gave off a stale odour. And from time to time a breath of 
air lifted the curtains at the window which opened on to the boulevard, from where a distant roaring could be heard. 

‘Did she suffer a lot?’ Lucy asked, fascinated by the decoration on the clock, the three smiling Graces, dancing. 

Gaga appeared to wake up. 

‘Oh yes, you bet she did! | was there when she passed away. It wasn’t a pretty sight, | can tell you. She made a great shudder...’ 

But she was unable to carry on with her explanation—a cry went up: 

‘To Berlin! To Berlin! To Berlin!’ 

And Lucy, needing some air, opened the window wide and leaned out. There it was pleasant, the night cool under the starry sky. Opposite her some windows were lit up and reflections of the gas lamps 
danced in the golden letters on the shop signs. Down on the street it was very entertaining, you could see floods of people, like a river, flowing along the pavements and the roads in amongst the mélée 


of carriages, great moving shadows in which lanterns and gas lamps sparkled and shone. But the rowdy band coming past had torches. A red glow was coming from the Madeleine, cutting through the 
crowds with a train of fire, spreading out in the distance over their heads like a sheet of flame. Lucy called to Blanche and Caroline, forgetting where she was and shouting: 
‘Come over here ... You can see really well from this window.’ 
All three leaned out, engrossed. The trees partly blocked their view, sometimes the torches disappeared beneath the leaves. They tried to see the men down below; but the balcony jutting out concealed 
the door, and they could only make out Comte Muffat slumped on the bench like a black sack, his face in his handkerchief. A cab had pulled up, and Lucy recognized Maria Blond, yet another woman 
in a hurry to get there. She wasn’t alone, a corpulent man got out of the cab behind her. 
‘It's that crook Steiner,’ said Caroline. ‘Do you mean to say he hasn't been sent back to Cologne yet? | want to see his expression when he comes in.’ 
They turned round, but ten minutes later when Maria Blond appeared, after taking the wrong staircase twice, she was on her own. And when Lucy, surprised, asked her why, she said: 
‘Him! Well, my dear, you don’t suppose he'd come up, do you? It’s already wonderful that he came with me to the front door! There are almost a dozen of them down there smoking their cigars.’ 
All the men had indeed met up outside the hotel. They had wandered along to have a look at the boulevards, they greeted each other and exclaimed about the death of poor Nana. Then they discussed 
politics and strategies. Bordenave, Labordette, Prulliére, and others as well had enlarged the group, and now they were listening to Fontan sketching out his plan to take Berlin in five days. 
Meanwhile Maria Blond, shaken with emotion, was in front of the bed, whispering like the others: 
‘Poor thing! Last time | saw her was in the grotto at the Gaité.’ 
‘Oh, she’s not the same, not the same,’ Rose Mignon repeated, with a wan smile of despair. 
Two more women arrived: Tatan Néné and Louise Violaine. They had been wandering round the Grand Hotel for the last twenty minutes, sent from pillar to post. They had gone up and down more 
than thirty staircases in the midst of a chaos of travellers who were making haste to get out of Paris in the panic of war and all the commotion on the boulevards. So when they went in they collapsed 
into chairs, too tired even to look at the dead woman. And just then a loud noise erupted from the room next door; trunks were being moved across the floor and there was bumping of furniture, 
accompanied by the guttural accents of foreigners. It was a young Austrian couple. Gaga told them that while Nana was in her death throes, the occupants of the adjoining room had been chasing each 
other round. And as a single locked door separated the two rooms, you could hear them laughing and kissing when they caught each other. 
‘Come on, we must go,’ said Clarisse. ‘We can’t bring her back now. Are you coming, Simonne?’ 
They all looked at the bed in the corner and didn’t move. But they were getting ready to leave, giving their skirts little pats. Alone at the window, Lucy had leaned out again. Sadness was tightening her 
throat, as if a profound melancholy had risen from the yelling crowd. Torches were still going past, giving off showers of sparks. The troops of men in their white smocks stretched into the distance, into 
the dark, like lambs led by night to the slaughter. And out of this confusion, out of these dizzying masses streaming past, came a breath of terror and a vast pity for the massacres to come. They were 
getting wilder, their cries disintegrating in feverish excitement as they rushed headlong into the unknown, out there beyond the black wall of the horizon. 
‘To Berlin! To Berlin! To Berlin!’ 
Lucy turned round again, with her back to the window and, very pale, whispered: 
‘My God, what will become of us?’ 
The ladies shook their heads. They were grave, very apprehensive about what was happening. 
‘For my part,’ said Caroline Héquet, coolly, ‘lam going to London tomorrow. Maman is already there and is getting a house ready for me. | am definitely not letting myself be murdered in Paris.’ 
Her mother, being a cautious woman, had already made her place all her money abroad. One never knew how a war would end. But Maria Blond got cross; she was patriotic and talked about following 
the army. 
‘What a scaredy-cat! Yes, if they wanted me, I'd dress up as a man and take a potshot at those Prussian swine! If we all perish, well, so what? Our lives aren’t worth that much, are they?’ 
Blanche de Sivry flared up: 
‘Don’t say bad things about the Prussians! They are men just like any others and not always chasing after women like your Frenchmen! They have just expelled that little Prussian who was with me, a 
lad who's very sweet and very rich, wouldn't harm a fly. It's disgraceful, it's ruinous for me. And if they start annoying me, I'll go and find him in Germany!’ 
So while they were quarrelling, Gaga muttered sadly: 
‘It's over for me, | never have any luck. It’s only a week since | managed to pay off my little house in Juvisy, and God knows it was difficult enough! Lili had to help me out. And now they've declared 
war, the Prussians will come and burn everything. How do they expect me to start all over again at my age?’ 
‘| don’t give a damn,’ Clarisse declared. ‘I'll be bound to find somebody.’ 
‘Yes of course,’ Simonne added. ‘It'll be a bit strange. But perhaps things will pick up after all...’ 
And her smile said it all! Tatan Néné and Louise Violaine were of the same opinion. The former said she’d had a wonderful time with the military. Oh, they were lovely boys, they would go through fire 
and flood for a woman. But as the ladies had raised their voices too much, Rose Mignon, still sitting on the trunk by the bed, made them be quiet with a soft ‘shush’. They stopped short, with a sideways 
glance at the corpse as if this plea for silence had come from the very depths of the curtains. And in the heavy silence which followed, into the peaceful oblivion in which they could sense the stiff body 
stretched out near them, burst the shouts of the crowd: 
‘To Berlin! To Berlin! To Berlin!’ 
But soon they forgot again. Léa de Horn, who ran a political salon where former ministers of Louis-Philippe delivered fine epigrams, went on in a very low voice, with a shrug of the shoulders: 
‘What a mistake, this war is! What bloodthirsty stupidity!’ 
At once Lucy took up the defence of the Empire. She had slept with a Prince of the Imperial Blood, the war was a point of family honour for her. 
‘My dear girl, we couldn't put up with any more insults, the honour of France rests on this war ... Oh I’m not saying that because of the prince, you know. He was a real rat! Just think, in the evening 
when he went to bed he hid his money in his boots and when we played bezique he used beans because one day, just for fun, | made a grab for the stake-money. But | have to be fair. The Emperor 
was quite right.’ 
Léa shook her head with an air of superiority like a woman who is repeating the opinion of important people. And raising her voice, said: 
‘It's the end. They are all mad in the Tuileries. France should have got rid of them before...’ 
They all interrupted her angrily. What did this crazy radical have against the Emperor? Wasn't the world a happy place? Was business not going well? Paris would never enjoy itself so much again. 
Gaga's mettle was up. 
‘Shut up all of you! You are silly, you don’t know what you are saying. | lived through Louis-Philippe’s reign, it was a time that was full of skinflints and people without a bean. Then came Forty-eight!* 
That was their famous Republic and what a disgusting thing it was! After February | was dying of hunger, I’m telling you. But if you had lived through all that, you would get down on your knees to the 
Emperor, he has been a real father to us, yes, a father...’ 
They had to calm her down. She went on, with religious fervour: 
‘O God, please try to give the victory to the Emperor! Keep the Empire for us!’ 
They all echoed this prayer. Blanche admitted to lighting candles for the Emperor. Caroline had fallen for him and had hung around wherever he was likely to pass for two months, without managing to 
attract his attention. And the others burst out furiously against the Republicans, and talked about exterminating them at the frontier so that Napoleon Ill, after beating the enemy, might reign in peace 
in the midst of universal rejoicing. 
‘That filthy Bismarck, there’s another dirty swine for you!’ Maria Blond remarked. 
‘And when you think that he was one of mine!’ Simonne cried. ‘If only I'd known, I’d have put some poison in his glass.’ 
But Blanche, still conscious of the expulsion of her little Prussian, dared to defend Bismarck. Perhaps he wasn't so very wicked. Everyone had their job to do. She added: 
‘He adores women, you know.’ 
‘What odds is that to us?’ said Clarisse. ‘We don’t want to get him into bed, do we?’ 
‘There are always too many men like that,’ declared Louise Violaine solemnly. ‘Better to go without than have anything to do with such monsters.’ 
And so the discussion went on. They tore strips off Bismarck, each belabouring him in her Bonapartist zeal, while Tatan Néné went on in a vexed tone: 
‘That Bismarck! They make me mad talking about him! Oh, | can’t stand the man! | never knew him, of course! One can’t know everybody.’ 
‘Never mind,’ concluded Léa de Horn. ‘That Bismarck is about to give us a good thrashing.’ 
She was unable to go on. The ladies turned on her. What? A thrashing? It was Bismarck who would be sent back to where he had come from with bayonets at his back. Had this unpatriotic Frenchwoman 
quite finished? 
‘Hush!’ whispered Rose Mignon, offended by the din they were making. 
They were again conscious of the cold body lying there. They all stopped at once, embarrassed, faced with the fact of death once more, and the dull fear of the disease. On the boulevard the hoarse 
and ragged shouts continued: 
‘To Berlin! To Berlin! To Berlin!’ 
Then when they were just deciding to leave, a voice called to them from the corridor. 
‘Rose, Rose!’ 
Astonished, Gaga opened the door and disappeared for a moment. Then when she came back: 
‘My dear, it's Fauchery out there. He doesn’t want to come any further, he’s beside himself because you're remaining close to the corpse.’ 
Mignon had managed to induce the journalist to go up. Lucy, still at the window, leaned out, and saw the men on the pavement with their faces upturned, waving vigorously. Mignon, exasperated, was 
shaking his fists. Steiner, Fontan, Bordenave, and the others were spreading out their arms in gestures of worry and reproach, while Daguenet, in order not to compromise himself, was simply smoking 
his cigar with his hands behind his back. 
‘It’s true, my dear,’ said Lucy, leaving the window open, ‘I promised to make you go downstairs ... They are all shouting to us to come down.’ 
Rose reluctantly slid off the wooden trunk. She murmured: 
‘I'm coming, I’m coming ... I'm no use to her any more now, of course ... We'll ask a nun to come.’ 
And she moved around the room, looking for her hat and shawl. Mechanically she filled a bowl of water on the washstand and washed her hands and face while she was speaking: 
‘| don’t know why I’m so upset. We were not very nice to each other while she was alive. Yet it's made me feel odd ... Oh, I’ve got all kinds of thoughts in my head, | want to die too, | feel it’s the end of 
the world ... Yes, | need some fresh air.’ 
The corpse had begun to stink. After being there quite unconcerned for some while, the women now panicked. 
‘Come on, come on, girls,’ said Gaga. ‘It's not healthy up here.’ 
They left rapidly, glancing briefly at the bed. But while Lucy, Blanche, and Caroline were still there, Rose gave a last look round, wanting to leave the room in order. She drew a curtain in front of the 
window. Then she decided the lamp wasn't appropriate, they needed a candle. And after lighting one from a brass candlestick on the mantelpiece, she placed it on the bedside table next to the body. 
A bright light suddenly lit up the dead girl's face. It was terrifying. They all shivered and escaped. ‘Oh, she’s not the same, she’s not the same,’ muttered Rose Mignon, the last to leave. 
And she left, closing the door behind her. So Nana was on her own with her face upturned in the candlelight. It was a charnel house, and in it a heap of pus and blood, a shovelful of rotten flesh, dumped 
there on the pillow. Pustules covered the whole face, with one pimple touching the next. And withered and sunken, they looked grey and muddy, already like earth mould on this shapeless pulp whose 
features could no longer be made out. One eye, the left, had been completely swallowed by the seething purulence. The other, half open, was sinking like a black and ruinous hole. The nose was still 
suppurating. A reddish crust starting on one cheek was invading the mouth and tugging it into a repulsive grin. And on this horrible and grotesque mask of nothingness, the hair, the beautiful hair still 
shining with its own sunlight, was flowing out in a golden stream. Venus was decomposing. It was as if the virus she had caught from the gutter, from the carcasses left by the roadside, this ferment 
with which she had poisoned a whole race, had now come to the surface of her face and rotted it. The room was empty. A great breath of despair rose from the boulevard and lifted the curtain. ‘To 
Berlin! To Berlin! To Berlin!’ 
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THAT morning, Jean had tied a blue canvas seed-bag round his waist, and was holding it open with his left hand while, with his right, he took out a handful of corn and at every third step scattered it in 
all directions with a sweep of his arm. His heavy boots sank into the rich soil which clung to them as he strode rhythmically along; and at each throw, through the constant haze of golden seed, you 
could see the glow of the two red stripes on the sleeve of the old army jacket he was wearing. He looked unusually tall as he walked on alone; a harrow slowly followed, covering up the grain, drawn 
by a pair of horses urged forward by their driver, who kept cracking his long whip round their ears. 

The field, situated at a spot known as Les Cornailles and barely a couple of acres in size, was not big enough for the owner of La Borderie, Mister Hourdequin, to have thought it worth sending out his 
mechanical seeder that was being used elsewhere. The farm buildings themselves lay only a mile and a half away, directly in front of Jean as he moved up the field from south to north. At the end of 
the furrow, he raised his eyes and gazed blankly ahead as he paused to catch his breath. 

The low walls and the brown patch of an old slate roof seemed lost at the edge of the plain of the Beauce that stretched out towards Chartres. Under the vast sky, an overcast sky of late October, the 
rich yellow farmland, bare at this time of year, extended for twenty miles or more, its large squares of arable land alternating with green patches of clover and lucerne, without a single hillock or tree as 
far as the eye could see; everything merged and fell away over the horizon, as curved and clear-cut as a skyline at sea. Only to the west was the sky fringed by a tiny strip of russet wood. Down the 
middle ran the chalk-white road that connected Chateaudun to Orléans, straight as a die for a good fifteen miles, geometrically marked by its line of telegraph poles. And that was all, except for three 
or four wooden windmills on their timber frames, their sails quite still. A few villages formed little islands of stone and in the distance the steeple of an invisible church would emerge from a dip in the 
ground, hidden in the gentle folds of this land of wheat.* 

Jean turned round and set off again, this time from north to south, his left hand still holding the bag while his right swept through the air and distributed endless clouds of seed. Ahead of him now, quite 
close, lay the narrow little valley of the Aigre, cutting across the plain like a dyke, while beyond it the vast expanse of the Beauce began again, stretching as far as Orléans. The only hint of meadows 
or shade was a row of tall poplars whose yellowish tips, protruding from the hollow, looked like low bushes, on a level with the banks of the stream. Of the little village of Rognes, built on a slope, only 
a few rooftops were visible round the church, whose tall steeple, of grey stone, had long provided a home for families of rooks.* And to the east, beyond the valley of the Loir, where the chief town of 
the canton, Cloyes, lay hidden five miles away, the low hills of the Perche rose up in the distance, purple against the slate-grey sky. This was formerly the region of Dunois that nowadays forms part of 
the administrative district of Chateaudun; lying between the Perche and the extreme edge of the Beauce, its less fertile soil has earned it the name ‘the bad Beauce’. When Jean reached the end of the 
field, he stopped once more and glanced down along the Aigre, a swift clear stream flowing between meadows and running alongside the Cloyes road which, that Saturday, was streaked with the tracks 
of peasants’ carts on their way to market. Then he turned again and went back up the field. 

He continued in this way, up and down, from north to south and then back again, always at the same pace and with the same sweeping gesture, enveloped in the living cloud of grain; behind him, at 
the same gentle, almost meditative pace, the harrow buried the seeds to the sound of the cracking whip. Long spells of wet weather had held up the autumn sowing; the fields had been freshly manured 
in August and the land had long been ready for the plough, dug deep and cleared of the taint of weeds, ripe to produce its crop of wheat following the rotation of clover and oats. So the fear of the 
coming frosts, potentially damaging after so much rain, had spurred on the farmers. The weather had suddenly turned cold and windless and a sooty sky spread a sombre, even light over this still 
ocean of land. There was sowing everywhere: another sower was working three hundred yards away to the left and yet another further along to the right; for miles around, others and yet others could 
be seen sinking from sight and receding into the distance over the flat fields ahead, tiny black figures, mere lines that dwindled until they finally faded from view. But all of them made the same movement 
as they cast the seed that could just be made out floating in the air around them like a living wave. Even in the distance, where everything was blurred and the scattered sowers could no longer be 
seen, the whole plain was still shimmering with it. 

Jean was on his way down the field for the last time when he caught sight of a large brown and white cow coming from Rognes, led on a rope by a girl, barely more than a child. This little peasant girl 
and her charge were following the path which ran parallel to the valley at the edge of the plateau; and Jean, going up the slope with his back turned, had just finished his sowing when the sound of 
running and stifled cries made him look up as he was untying his seed-bag, ready to set off. The cow had bolted and was galloping through a patch of lucerne, followed by the girl, who was desperately 
trying to hold her back. Afraid that she might hurt herself, he shouted: 

‘Let her go!’ 

She took no notice and carried on hurling breathless abuse at the cow in an angry, frightened voice: 

‘Coliche! Coliche, stop it! You silly cow! You stupid animal!’ 

Until then, by running and jumping as fast as her little legs would carry her, she had managed to keep up with the cow. But now she stumbled and fell, picked herself up for a few more steps and then 
fell down again a little further on; and as the animal had taken fright, she was dragged along the ground. She was screaming now and her body was making a furrow in the lucerne. 

‘Let her go, damn it!’ Jean kept shouting. ‘Let her go!’ 

He was shouting instinctively, out of sheer alarm, and by now he was running as well, having realised what was wrong: the rope must have got caught round her wrist and was being drawn tighter at 
every jerk. Fortunately, by cutting across a ploughed field he was able to come round in front of the cow and ran towards her so fast that, confused and frightened, she came to a sudden halt. He quickly 
untied the rope and sat the girl up in the grass. 

‘No bones broken?’ 

She had not even fainted. She got to her feet and felt herself all over, calmly pulling her skirt up to look at her knees that were smarting; she was still too breathless to speak. 

‘It hurts just here... Anyway, I’m all right, it's not too bad... That was scary, though! If I'd been on the road, I'd have been cut to shreds!’ 

Examining her wrist that had been caught in the rope and had a red weal all round it, she moistened it with spittle and sucked it, adding with a sigh of relief and already feeling better: 

‘Coliche isn’t really bad; she’s been playing up all morning because she’s on heat. I’m taking her to the bull at La Borderie.’ 

‘La Borderie?’ Jean repeated. ‘That’s lucky. That’s where I’m going too. I'll come with you.’ 

He continued to speak to her like a child, since for all her fourteen years she was very slight. Meanwhile, gazing up, she was studying this well-built young man with his regular, rounded features and 
close-cropped brown hair; at twenty-nine he was already an old man to her. 

‘| know who you are, you're the corporal, the carpenter who stayed on at Mister Hourdequin’s as a farmhand.’ 

Hearing this nickname that the locals had given him, the young man smiled; and he in turn looked at her more closely, struck by the fact that she was already almost a young woman. Her firm little 
breasts were starting to fill out; and her deep black eyes were set in a long face with fleshy pink lips like fresh ripening fruit. She was wearing a grey skirt and a black woollen bodice, and had a round 
bonnet on her head; her skin was a dark golden brown, tanned by the sun. 

‘You must be old Mouche’s youngest girl!’ he exclaimed. ‘I didn’t recognize you... Wasn't your sister going out with Buteau last spring when he was working with me at La Borderie?’ 

‘That's right,’ she replied simply, ‘I’m Frangoise. My sister Lise did go out with Cousin Buteau and now she’s six months gone... He cleared off, he’s over at Orgéres now, at the Chamade farm.’ 
‘That's it,’ Jean said. ‘I saw them together.’ 

They stood facing each other for a moment in silence, he smiling at the memory of how he'd surprised the two lovers one evening behind a haystack, she still licking her bruised wrist as if her wet lips 
would relieve the soreness. Meanwhile the cow was calmly tearing up tufts of lucerne in a nearby field. The driver had gone off with his harrow, taking a roundabout way to the road. The cawing of two 
rooks could be heard as they wheeled round and round the steeple. The angelus bell tolled three times in the still air. 

‘What! Twelve o'clock already!’ Jean cried. ‘We'd better get a move on.’ 

Then, catching sight of Coliche in the field, he said: 

‘Look, your cow’s making a mess over there. If anyone saw her... Stop that, you stupid cow, or I'll give you what for!’ 

‘No, leave her alone,’ said Francoise, holding him back. ‘That's our land. She made me fall over on a bit of our own land, the silly cow! All that side belongs to the family, as far as Rognes. We go from 
here over to there, then next to that comes Uncle Fouan and after that my aunty, La Grande!’ 

As she pointed out the various fields, she led the cow back onto the path. It was not until she was holding her by the rope again that she thought of thanking the young man. 

‘Anyway, I’m ever so grateful. Thanks very much.’ 

They had started to go along the narrow path which ran along the valley before it disappeared into the fields. The last peal of the angelus had just died away and only the cawing of the rooks could be 
heard. As they followed the cow, who was tugging at her rope, neither of them could find anything more to say; they had fallen silent in the way of country people who can walk side by side for hours 
without exchanging a word. They glanced towards a mechanical seeder as its horses swung round beside them on the right; the driver called out ‘Good morning’ and they said ‘Good moming’ back, in 
the same solemn tone. Down below to the left, the carts were still going along the road to Cloyes, for the market did not start until one o’clock. They bumped along on their two wheels, like grasshoppers, 
looking so tiny in the distance that you could make out only the white dots of the women’s bonnets. 

‘That's Uncle Fouan over there with my aunty Rose,’ said Francoise, catching sight of a trap no bigger than a walnut speeding along the road a good mile and a half away. ‘They're going to see the 
notary.’ 

She had the long sight of a sailor, a plainsman’s ability to see things and pick out details from far away, recognizing a man or an animal when there was nothing to see but a litle moving speck in the 
distance. 

‘Ah yes, | heard about that,’ Jean replied. ‘So old Fouan has finally made his mind up; he’s going to divide his land between his daughter and his two sons?’ 

‘Yes, he’s made his mind up, they’re all going to meet today at Mister Baillehache’s.’ 

She was still watching the trap as it sped along. 

‘We don’t care what he does. It won't make any difference to us one way or the other... But there’s Buteau. My sister thinks he might marry her when he’s got his share.’ 

Jean laughed. 

‘Ah, that Buteau! We used to be mates. He'll say anything to please the girls. He can’t do without them, though, and if they don’t do what he wants he doesn’t mind getting a bit rough.’ 

‘He's a pig!’ Francoise declared flatly. ‘You don’t play a dirty trick like that on your cousin—leaving her in the lurch when she’s six months gone!’ 

Then with a burst of temper, she cried: 

‘Coliche! I’m going to give you a good hiding]... She’s at it again, she goes mad when she’s in that state.’ 

With a furious jerk, she pulled the cow back. At this point the path left the edge of the plateau. The trap disappeared from sight as they continued walking along flat ground where all they could see 
around them was the endless expanse of farmland. The path went along, dead flat, between the fields and the artificial meadows, without a single bush, up to the farm which seemed almost close 
enough to be touched but kept receding under the ashen sky. They had fallen silent again, as if weighed down by this pensive, solemn plain of the Beauce, so melancholy and so fertile. 

When they reached the big square farmyard of La Borderie, enclosed on three sides by cowsheds, sheepfolds, and barns, it was deserted. But a short, pretty, saucy-looking young woman suddenly 
appeared at the kitchen door. 

‘What's up, Jean? Not eating this morning?’ 

‘I'm just going to, Madam Jacqueline.’ 

This was the daughter of the local roadmender, Cognet, and everybody called her La Cognette when she was taken on as scullery maid at the age of twelve; but ever since she had been promoted to 
become the farmer’s mistress as well as his servant, she had turned into a despot and insisted on being treated like a lady. 

‘Oh, there you are, Francoise,’ she went on. ‘You've come for the bull... Well, you'll have to wait. The cowman’s at Cloyes with Mister Hourdequin. But he'll be back soon, he should have got here by 
now.’ 

Then, as Jean turned to go into the kitchen, she caught him by the waist and rubbed up against him, laughing, not bothering about being seen, greedy for love, not satisfied with just her master. 


Left alone, Frangoise sat waiting patiently on a stone bench in front of the manure pit that took up a third of the yard. She stared blankly at a group of hens warming their feet as they pecked over the 
low, wide layer of dung which was steaming in the cool air with a thin blue vapour. Half an hour later, when Jean reappeared, finishing off a slice of bread and butter, she was still there. He sat down 
beside her and as the cow was restless, flicking herself with her tail and lowing, he said at last: 
‘It's annoying that the cowman hasn't come back yet.’ 
The girl shrugged. She wasn't in a hurry. Then, after a fresh silence, she remarked: 
‘So, Corporal, everybody calls you Jean. Haven't you got any other name?’ 
‘Of course. Jean Macquart.’ 
‘You're not from round here, are you?’ 
‘No, I’m from Provence, a town called Plassans.’* 
She looked up at him to examine him more closely, surprised that anyone could come from such a faraway place. 
‘Eighteen months ago, after Solferino,* he went on, ‘I got my discharge and came back from Italy and a friend persuaded me to come up here... | got tired of being a carpenter and, what with one thing 
and another, | thought I'd stay on at the farm.’ 
‘| see,’ she said, still watching him with her big black eyes. 
But at that moment Coliche, who was becoming desperate, gave a long ‘moo’ of desire, whereupon a hoarse panting sound came from the cowshed, through the closed door. 
‘Well!’ exclaimed Jean. ‘Caesar, the old devil, heard her!... Listen to him talking away in there... He knows what's what, you can’t bring a cow into the yard without him smelling her and knowing what 
he’s got to do...’ 
He stopped short and then went on: 
‘You know, | reckon the cowman must have stayed behind with Mister Hourdequin. If you like, I'll get the bull out for you. The two of us could manage together.’ 
‘Yes, that’s an idea,’ said Francoise, standing up. 
As he was opening the door, he asked her: 
‘What about Coliche? Should we tie her up?’ 
‘Tie her up? No, no, it’s not worth it!... She’s ready, she won't budge!’ 
When the door was opened, they saw two rows of cows on each side of the central aisle, thirty of them, some lying on their litter, others munching beetroot from their trough; and in a corner, one of the 
bulls, a black-and-white Friesian, stood with his head leaning forward expectantly, ready for his task. 
As soon as he was untied, Caesar came slowly out. But suddenly he stopped, as though surprised at finding himself in the fresh air and in broad daylight, and for a minute he stood stock-still, tense, 
nervously twitching his tail, his neck swelling as he sniffed the air. Lowing more gently, Coliche stood motionless, staring at him with her big eyes. Then he sidled up to her and pressed his head roughly 
against her rump; his tongue was hanging out and, pushing her tail to one side, he licked her all the way down her thighs; her skin could be seen rippling and quivering, though she kept quite still as 
she let him do it. Jean and Francoise watched intently, their arms hanging loosely as they waited. 
When he was ready, Caesar suddenly heaved himself up on to Coliche, so heavily and violently that the ground shook. She stood firm as he gripped her flanks between his forelegs. But she, a well- 
built Cotentin, was too broad and high for a bull of less powerful breed to reach. Caesar felt this and was helplessly trying to lift himself higher. 
‘He's too small,’ said Frangoise. 
‘Yes, he is a bit,’ said Jean. ‘Never mind, he'll get in just the same.’ 
She shook her head, and as Caesar was still groping and beginning to tire, she made up her mind. 
‘It's no good, he’s got to be helped... If he doesn’t get in properly, it'll be wasted because she won't be able to hold it.’ 
With a calm, deliberate air, as if undertaking a task of great importance, she stepped forward, with red lips and a concentrated expression; her eyes seemed even darker. She had to stretch forward to 
take hold of the bull’s penis and lift it up. The bull, feeling he was close to achieving his goal, gathered his strength and, with a single thrust, went right in. Then he withdrew. It was all over; the planter 
had sown the seed. As unmoved as the fertile earth when it is sown, the cow had calmly received the male seed as it spurted inside her. Not even the bull’s last powerful thrust had unsteadied her. 
And he was already down, making the ground shake once more. 
Francoise had released her grip but was still holding her arm in the air. Finally, she let it drop, saying: 
‘That's that.’ 
‘Like a ramrod!’ added Jean emphatically, with something of the satisfaction of a good worker seeing a job done perfectly and quickly. 
It didn’t enter his head to make the sort of bawdy jokes the farmhands came out with when girls brought their cows to be covered. This young girl seemed to find it so normal and necessary that, in all 
decency, there was really nothing to laugh about. It was just natural. 
But Jacqueline had been standing watching at the door again, and with one of her throaty chuckles she shouted cheekily: 
‘You know what your hand’s for, don’t you? | suppose your boyfriend can’t see at that end!’ 
Jean gave a guffaw and Frangoise turned a deep red. To hide her embarrassment, she fumbled in her pockets as Caesar went back of his own accord into the shed and Coliche stood nibbling at some 
oats growing on the dungheap; eventually she found her handkerchief and undid one of the corners in which she had tied the two francs to pay for the bull. 
‘Here's the money,’ she said. ‘Goodbye. I'll be going now.’ 
She went off with her cow, and Jean, picking up his bag, followed, telling Jacqueline that, in accordance with Mister Hourdequin’s instructions for his day's work, he was going to the Poteau field. 
‘All right,’ she replied, ‘the harrow should be there by now.’ 
Then, as the young man caught up with the girl and the two of them walked in single file down the narrow path, she shouted after them in her crude, bantering way: 
‘Don't worry if you get lost together. She knows the way.’ 
Behind them the farmyard was deserted. This time neither of them laughed. They walked on slowly, the silence broken only by the sound of their shoes scuffing the stones. All he could see of her were 
the little black curls on the nape of her neck, like a child’s, under her round bonnet. After a while, when they had walked about fifty yards, Francoise said gravely: 
‘She’s got a nerve coming down on other women about men. | could have said something about her...’ 
Turning towards the young man and looking mischievously into his eyes, she added: 
‘It's true, isn’t it, that she cheats on Mister Hourdequin, just as if she was really married to him? | bet you know something about that, don’t you?’ 
Looking embarrassed, he assumed a blank expression. 
‘Well, she can do what she likes, that’s her business.’ 
Francoise had turned round and started walking again. 
‘That's true. I’m just joking, because you're nearly old enough to be my father, and it doesn’t matter anyway... But, you see, ever since Buteau played that dirty trick on my sister, | swore I'd kill myself 
rather than have a boyfriend.’ 
Jean shook his head and they fell silent. The little Poteau field lay at the end of the path, halfway to Rognes. When he reached it, he stopped. The harrow was waiting and a big sack of grain had been 
emptied into a furrow. As he filled his seed-bag he said: 
‘So, goodbye then.’ 
‘Goodbye,’ Francoise replied. ‘Thanks again.’ 
But a troubling thought suddenly struck him and he stood up and shouted after her: 
‘Hey, what if Coliche starts playing up again? Do you want me to see you back to the farm?’ 
Already some distance away, she turned and called out in her calm, clear voice that resounded across the silent countryside: 
‘No, no, there’s no need, she won't be any trouble now. She’s got what she wanted!’ 
With his seed-bag tied round his waist, Jean had started down the ploughed field, casting the grain with the same rhythmical movement of his arm; lifting his head, he watched the tiny figure of Francoise 
growing smaller and smaller as she made her way across the fields, with her big, placid cow lumbering in front. When he turned to come back up the slope, she disappeared from view, but as he went 
down a second time he was able to pick her out again, even smaller this time and so slender, with her slim waist and white bonnet, that she looked like a daisy. Three times this happened and each 
time she became smaller; when he looked for her again, she must have turned off by the church. 
Two o'clock struck. The sky was still dull and grey and icy, as though the sun had been buried beneath shovelfuls of fine ash for months to come, until the following spring. Amid the dreariness, a lighter 
patch in the clouds brightened up the sky towards Orléans, as if the sun was shining somewhere over there, miles away. The church steeple at Rognes stood out against this livid break in the clouds, 
while the village nestled unseen on the hidden slope that dropped down to the little valley of the Aigre. But to the north, in the direction of Chartres, the skyline still remained clear-cut and inky black, 
like a pen-stroke across a wash drawing, between the monotonous ash-grey sky and the endless rolling plain of the Beauce. Since the midday meal, the number of sowers seemed to have grown. Now 
every tiny plot of land had its own sower; they had multiplied like ants toiling at some giant task quite disproportionate to their minute size; and even with those further away, you could still distinguish 
the same stubborn, repeated gesture, like so many insects, engaged in an implacable struggle against the vast expanse of earth, and who finally triumph over their immense task, and over life. 
Jean continued sowing until nightfall. After the Poteau field came the Rigoles and then the Quatre-Chemins. Up and down he walked over the ploughed land with his long, steady stride; and as the 
grain in his bag dwindled, so behind him the good seed fertilized the earth. 

294 
THE house of Master Baillehache, the Cloyes notary, was in the Rue Grouaise on the left of the Chateaudun road. It was a small, single-storey dwelling at one corner of which hung the cord for lighting 
the only lamp in this broad paved street. Deserted during the week, it came to life on Saturdays when the peasants poured into market from the country round about. Two gleaming signs stood out from 
afar against the long, low, chalk-white buildings; at the back, a narrow garden sloped down to the Loir. On this particular Saturday, the junior clerk, a pale, puny lad of fifteen, had lifted one of the muslin 
curtains of the main office that looked out on to the street, and was watching the passers-by. The other two clerks, one of them paunchy, old and extremely grubby, the other younger, gaunt and bilious- 
looking, were writing on a very large blackened pine table, the only piece of furniture in the room except for seven or eight chairs and a cast-iron stove (which was never lit until December, even when 
snow had fallen on All Saints’ Day). The pigeonholes along the walls, and the dirty green cardboard boxes with dented corners and bulging with faded yellow files, filled the room with a nauseating 
smell of stale ink and dusty old papers. 
Meanwhile, two peasants, a man and a woman, were sitting quite still, patiently waiting in respectful silence. The sight of so much paper and, above all, of these gentlemen writing at high speed with 
their pens scratching in unison, inspired solemn thoughts of money and lawsuits. The woman, thirty-four years old and very dark, had a pleasant face marred by a big nose. Her rough, work-worn hands 
were folded over a velvet-trimmed black woollen top; her sharp eyes kept darting into every corner of the room, for she was clearly fascinated by all the property deeds that lay dormant there. The man, 
five years her senior, red-haired and placid, wearing black trousers and a long, brand-new blue linen smock, sat holding his round felt hat on his lap, betraying not the slightest glimmer of thought on 
his broad, close-shaven, nut-brown face in which two large china-blue eyes were gazing with bovine passivity. 
At this moment a door opened and Master Baillehache, who had just finished lunching with his brother-in-law, the farmer Hourdequin, appeared; he had a very red complexion but still looked young 
despite his fifty-five years, with thick lips and drooping eyelids and crow’s feet which made him look as if he was constantly smiling. He was wearing pince-nez and kept tugging nervously at his long 
grey side-whiskers. 
‘Ah, there you are, Delhomme,’ he said. ‘So old Fouan has decided to share out his property.’ 
It was the woman who replied: 
‘That's right, Mister Baillehache... We've arranged to meet here so that we can all come to an agreement and you can tell us what needs to be done.’ 
‘Good, Fanny, we'll discuss it... It's only just one o'clock, we'll have to wait for the others.’ 
He chatted on for a little while, asking about the price of wheat that had been falling for the last two months,* and showing the friendly consideration due to a man such as Delhomme, who farmed some 
fifty acres, had a hired hand, and kept three cows. He then went back into his inner office. 


The clerks had not looked up once, scratching away more urgently than ever, and once again the Delhommes sat still and waited. This young woman, Fanny, had been lucky enough to find someone 
prepared to marry her who was not only a nice young man but rich too; she had not even been pregnant and could hardly have expected more than eight acres or so from old Fouan, her father. What 
was more, her husband had not regretted the marriage, for he could never have found a more capable or hard-working housekeeper; indeed, he was so satisfied that he followed her lead in everything. 
His own intelligence was very limited, but he was always so calm and upright that he was often called upon by the people of Rognes to settle disputes. 

At that moment the junior clerk, who was looking out into the street, put his hand to his mouth to stifle a snigger and murmured to his neighbour, the elderly clerk who was portly and very dirty: 

‘It's Jesus Christ!’ 

Fanny suddenly leaned forward and whispered in her husband’s ear: 

‘Don't forget, leave everything to me... I'm very fond of Papa and Maman, but | won't let them rob us, and we must watch out for Buteau and that layabout Hyacinthe.’ 

She was referring to her two brothers, the elder of whom she had just seen through the window: Hyacinthe was known throughout the district by his nickname Jesus Christ; a lazy, drunken fellow who 
on his return from military service—he had fought in the Algerian campaigns*—had refused to settle down or take a regular job and now made his living by poaching and petty thieving as though still 
looting poor defenceless Arabs. 

In he came, a tall, curly-haired, powerfully built man in the full prime of his forty years; his long, pointy, unkempt beard made him look like Jesus Christ, but a Christ on whose face life had left its mark; 
the face of a drunkard not above raping women and waylaying passers-by on the highway. He had spent the morning in Cloyes and was already tipsy; his trousers were spattered with mud, his smock 
covered in stains, his ragged cap pushed back on his head; he was chewing a cheap, foul-smelling, soggy black cigar. And yet in his bleary handsome eyes you could discern the sense of fun and 
kind-heartedness you often find in dissolute but good-natured rogues. 

‘Haven't the old folk turned up yet?’ he asked. 

When the thin, bilious-looking clerk responded with an irritated shake of his head, he stood for a moment gazing at the wall, holding his smouldering cigar in his hand. He had not bothered even to 
glance at his sister and brother-in-law who, similarly, seemed oblivious to his presence. Then, without another word, he went outside and stood waiting on the pavement. 

‘Jesus Christ! Jesus Christ!’ chanted the junior clerk, looking out at the street and apparently more amused than ever by this nickname that reminded him of the funny stories he had heard. 

But less than five minutes later the Fouans arrived, slow and deliberate in their movements as befitted an elderly couple. The father, who must have been very strong and energetic in his youth, was 
now, at seventy, shrivelled and shrunken under the burden of such bitter toil, such a passion for the earth, that his body was now bent as though it wanted to return to that earth which he had coveted 
and possessed so fiercely. Nevertheless, apart from his legs, he was still in good shape, neatly dressed, with carefully trimmed white side-whiskers like hare’s feet and the long family nose which 
sharpened his lined, leathery face. His wife, shadowing him closely and never letting him out of her sight, was shorter and looked plumper, her swollen stomach showing the first signs of dropsy, her 
face the colour of oatmeal, pitted with two round eyes and a round mouth screwed up in an infinity of wrinkles like the opening of a miser’s purse. A stupid woman, reduced in the family to the level of 
a submissive, hard-working beast of burden, she had always been afraid of her dictatorial husband. 

‘There you are!’ exclaimed Fanny, standing up. 

Delhomme stood up too. And, behind the old couple, Jesus Christ had just reappeared, unsteady on his feet, not saying a word. He stubbed out his cigar and stuffed the stinking remains into one of 
the pockets of his smock. 

‘So we're all here,’ said Fouan. ‘Except Buteau! Never on time, always wanting to be different, blast him!’ 

‘| saw him in the market,’ Jesus Christ said in his drink-sodden voice. ‘He’s on his way.’ 

Buteau, twenty-seven, the youngest of the family, was so-called because of his pig-headedness,* always rebellious and going his own way, always different. Even as a boy he had never been able to 
get on with his parents, and later, having escaped military service by the luck of the draw, he had left home and found a job first at La Borderie and then at La Chamade. 

His father was still grumbling when in he breezed. He had inherited the large Fouan nose, but in his case it was flat; and his jawbones jutted out like those of some carnivorous animal. He had a receding 
forehead and the top of his head narrowed to a point, while in his laughing grey eyes there was a glint of cunning and violence. He had inherited his father’s ruthless greed, his determination to possess, 
aggravated by his mother’s meanness. Every time they quarrelled and his two old parents took him to task, he would reply: ‘You shouldn't have made me the way | am!’ 

‘Look, it's twelve miles from La Chamade to Cloyes,’ he retorted in reply to their grumbling. ‘And I've arrived at the same time as you... Are you going to start jumping down my throat again?’ 

They all started quarrelling, bawling at each other in piercing voices used to talking in open spaces, arguing over their private affairs as if they were at home. The clerks, distracted from their work, kept 
casting sidelong glances at them until, hearing the uproar, the notary opened his office door. 

‘Is everyone here?’ he said. ‘Well then, come in!’ 

His study overlooked the garden, the narrow strip of land running down to the Loir, whose leafless poplars could be seen in the distance. A black marble clock stood on the mantelpiece between bundles 
of files; apart from this, there was only a mahogany desk, a filing cabinet, and some chairs. 

Master Baillehache promptly sat down at his desk, like a magistrate on the bench, while his rustic clients filed in one by one, casting hesitant glances at the seats provided, not sure how and where to 
sit. 

‘Please sit down!’ 

So, pushed forward by the others, Fouan and Rose found themselves sitting on two chairs at the front; Fanny and Delhomme sat down behind them, also side by side; Buteau sat on his own in a corner 
against the wall; only Hyacinthe remained standing by the window, his broad shoulders blocking out the light. Losing patience, the notary called out, addressing him familiarly by his nickname: 

‘Do sit down, Jesus Christ.’ 

He was forced to start the discussion himself: 

‘Well now, Pére Fouan, you've decided to divide your property between your two sons and your daughter while you're still alive?’ 

The old man did not reply, the others sat still, there was dead silence. But the notary, accustomed to such protracted deliberations, was in no hurry either. His practice had been in the family for two 
hundred and fifty years; the Baillehaches, of old Beauce stock, had handed the business down from father to son in Cloyes during all that time and they had learned from their peasant clientele their 
ponderous manner and their sly circumspection that dragged out the slightest discussion with long sentences and empty phrases. He had opened a penknife and was paring his nails. 

‘Isn't that right? We must assume that you have made up your mind,’ he repeated finally, fixing his eyes on the old man. 

Fouan tumed round and looked at all the others before he spoke, groping for the right words. 

‘Yes, | think so, Mister Baillehache... | mentioned it to you at harvest time and you told me to think it over a bit longer; | have thought it over and | can see that, at the end of the day, it’s got to be done.’ 
Haltingly, in broken sentences full of digressions and asides, he explained his reasons. But something he did not say, though it came through in the emotion he could barely conceal, was his immense 
grief, his deep resentment and heartache at giving up this land which he had so coveted before his father’s death and then cultivated with a passion that can only be described as lust, and added to, 
with a little strip of earth here and there at the cost of the most squalid avarice. Each single piece of land represented months of a bread-and-cheese existence, whole winters without a fire, summers 
of endless toil in the scorching heat, with no respite beyond a few mouthfuls of water. He had loved his land like a woman who might kill you and for whom a man will commit murder. No love for wife 
or children, nothing human: just the land! And now he had grown old and, like his father before him, would have to hand over this mistress to his sons, furious at his own impotence. 

‘You see, Mister Baillehache, a man has got to face facts, my legs aren't what they used to be and my arms aren’t much better, and so the land, blast it, suffers... It might have been all right if we’d 
been able to come to an arrangement with our children.’ 

He cast a glance in the direction of Buteau and Jesus Christ, who were sitting quite still, staring into space as if they were miles away. 

‘So what can | do? Take on help, strangers who would just strip us of everything? No, farmhands cost too much, they eat up all your profit these days... So | can’t go on. Take this last season: out of 
my twenty acres | didn’t have the strength to farm more than a quarter, just enough to live on—corn for us and grass for the two cows... It breaks my heart to see all that good land going to waste. Yes, 
I'd sooner give it up than watch that happen.’ 

His voice broke and he made a violent gesture of grief and resignation. Sitting beside him, crushed by half a century of obedience and toil, his wife was listening in respectful silence. 

‘The other day,’ he went on, ‘while Rose was making her cheese, she fell in head first. As for me, it takes all my strength just to take the trap and come to market... And in any case you can’t take it with 
you, the land, when your time comes. You have to give it up, give it all up... Anyway, we've worked enough, we want to die in peace... Don’t we, Rose?’ 

‘That's right, that's God’s truth!’ the old woman replied. 

Once more silence fell, a long silence. The notary had nearly finished paring his nails. Finally he put his penknife down on the desk and said: 

‘That all makes sense. People often have to decide to give their land away... | should add that it saves money for a family because taxes on inheritances are higher than those on gifts...’ 

Despite his show of indifference, Buteau could not help exclaiming: 

‘So that’s really true, Mister Baillehache?’ 

‘Absolutely. You stand to gain several hundred francs.’ 

At this everyone came to life and even Delhomme’s face lit up, while the two old people shared the general feeling of satisfaction. Everything was all right; since money would be saved, there would be 
no problem. 

‘It only remains for me to make the usual comments,’ the notary went on. ‘There are many good folk who disapprove of this way of disposing of property. They say it’s immoral because, as they see it, 
it destroys family ties... In fact, it would be possible to cite many shocking cases of children behaving very badly once their parents have given their property away...’ 

The two sons and the daughter were listening open-mouthed, blinking furiously, their cheeks quivering. 

‘Then Papa can keep the lot if he sees things that way,’ Fanny said curtly, always touchy. 

‘We've always done our duty,’ said Buteau. 

‘And we're not afraid of hard work,’ added Jesus Christ. 

Master Baillehache silenced them with a wave of his hand. 

‘Please let me finish! | know you're decent children and good workers, and that in your case there’s certainly no danger that your parents will live to regret what they've done!’ 

There was no irony in his comment; he was merely repeating the conciliatory phrase that twenty-five years of practice had brought automatically to his lips. But Rose, even though she did not seem to 
have understood, kept looking from her daughter to her sons through narrowed eyes. She had shown no affection to any of the three while bringing them up, treating them with the cold indifference of 
a housewife who blames her children for consuming so much of what she was trying so hard to save. She bore a grudge against the youngest because he had left home just when he was beginning to 
eam; she had never got on with her daughter, irked at having to deal with someone like herself, a lively, active girl in whom her father’s intelligence had turned into stubborn pride. Her eyes softened 
only when they settled on her firstborn, that layabout who took after neither of them, a thoroughly bad lot who had turned up from God knows where and, perhaps for that reason, was her favourite for 
whom she always made excuses. 

Fouan also stared at his children one after the other, uneasy about what they would do with his property. The drunkard’s laziness worried him less than the utter greed of the other two. He shook his 
trembling head: what was the point of fretting, since it had to be done! 

‘Now that the division has been decided,’ the notary went on, ‘we must settle the terms. Are you agreed on the annuity?’ 

At this, everybody sat still and silent again. Their weather-beaten faces took on the fixed expression and gravity of poker-faced diplomats about to discuss the fate of an empire. Then each cast a glance 
at the others, but nobody was ready to speak. Once more it was the old man who explained the situation. 

‘No, Mister Baillehache, we haven't talked it over yet, we’ve been waiting until we were all gathered here... But it's quite simple, isn’t it? I've got twenty-five acres, or ten hectares as they call it now. If | 
rent it out, that would be one thousand francs at forty francs an acre...’ 

Buteau, the least patient of the three, jerked round on his chair. 

‘What! A hundred francs a hectare? Are you joking, Papa?’ 

And so the first argument began, over the figures. There was an acre and a half of vines: all right, you could get fifty francs for that. But would anyone ever give that amount for the fifteen acres of 
arable land and, especially, for the eight and a half acres of meadow along the bank of the Aigre which produced such poor hay? The arable itself wasn’t really up to much, particularly one bit of it which 
ran along the edge of the plateau, because the soil thinned out the closer you got to the valley. 

‘Now then, Papa,’ said Fanny reproachfully, ‘you mustn't try to diddle us.’ 


‘It's worth forty francs an acre,’ the old man kept repeating stubbornly, slapping his thigh as he did so. ‘I can rent it out for forty francs tomorrow if | want to... What do you think it’s worth, you lot? Tell 
me what you think it’s worth.’ 
‘Twenty-five francs an acre,’ said Buteau. 
Fouan, beside himself, stuck to his price and launched into an extravagant eulogy of his land—such good earth that it produced wheat all by itself... Suddenly Delhomme, who had so far said nothing, 
spoke up in his blunt, straightforward way: 
‘It's worth thirty francs, not a sou more, not a sou less.’ 
The old man calmed down immediately. 
‘All right! Let’s say thirty francs. I’m prepared to make a sacrifice for my children.’ 
But Rose, tugging at her husband’s sleeve, now spoke up, to say just one word that summed up all her natural meanness: 
‘No!’ 
Jesus Christ had lost interest. After his five years in Africa, his heart was no longer set on the land. He only cared about one thing, getting hold of his share and turning it into cash. So he continued to 
sway gently in his chair, with a superior, mocking expression on his face. 
‘| said thirty,’ shouted Fouan, ‘and | mean thirty. I've always been a man of my word, God knows!... Twenty-five acres, let’s see, that makes seven hundred and fifty francs, let's say eight hundred in 
round figures... an annuity of eight hundred, that’s fair.’ 
Buteau burst out laughing while Fanny shook her head in protest, as if unable to believe her ears. And Mister Baillehache, who had been staring out into the garden while the argument raged, now 
returned to his clients and seemed to be listening to them as he tugged away mechanically at his side whiskers and sleepily digested his excellent lunch. 
This time the old man was right: it was a fair price. But by now feelings were running high; it was frightening to see how the children, carried away by their passionate urge to strike the best possible 
deal, went on haggling and swearing like peasants buying a pig. 
‘Eight hundred francs!’ sneered Buteau. ‘So you want to live like a gentleman?... Eight hundred francs! That’s enough to feed a family of four! Why don’t you admit you want to eat yourself to death?’ 
Fouan was still able to control his temper. He considered haggling quite a natural thing and simply stood firm against this attack that he had anticipated; his blood was up as well, and he now spelt out 
bluntly all his demands: 
‘Just a minute. That's not everything. We keep the house and garden until we die, of course... And since we won't be getting anything from the crops and won't have the two cows any more, we want 
a barrel of wine every year, a hundred logs of firewood as well as three gallons of milk, a dozen eggs, and three cheeses every week.’ 
‘Oh, Papa!’ Fanny moaned in tones of shock and incredulity, ‘oh, Papa!’ 
As for Buteau, he felt there was no point in discussing the matter any further. He had jumped up and was pacing up and down gesticulating wildly; he had even jammed his cap on his head, ready to 
leave. Jesus Christ had also stood up, anxious in case all this arguing would prevent the deal from going through. Delhomme was the only one who remained unmoved, sitting with a finger against his 
nose in an attitude of deep thought and immense boredom. 
At this point Mister Baillehache felt it necessary to hurry things along a little. He shook off his torpor and, pulling even more fiercely on his side whiskers, said: 
‘You know, my friends, the wine and firewood, as well as cheese and eggs, are customary.’ 
But he was cut short by a barrage of objections: 
‘Do we drink our own wine? We sell it!’ 
‘Doing bugger all and sitting nicely by the fire is all very well when your children are working their guts out!’ 
The notary, who had heard all this many times before, continued calmly: 
‘All that is beside the point... For heaven’s sake, Jesus Christ, please sit down! You're blocking the light, it's quite annoying!... So you're all agreed, then? You'll pay those items in kind, because 
otherwise people will think you’re being mean... The only thing that remains to be discussed is the amount of the annuity.’ 
Delhomme at last indicated that he had something to say. Everyone had sat down again, and they all listened carefully as he slowly spoke: 
‘Well, what Papa is asking for seems fair to me. We could let him have eight hundred francs because he'd be able to rent his land out for that amount... But we’re not calculating like that. He’s not 
renting his land to us, he’s giving it to us, and the calculation we've got to make is how much he and Maman need to live on... That and nothing more, what they need to live on.’ 
‘Exactly,’ agreed the notary, ‘that’s the normal basis for these calculations.’ 
Another interminable wrangle began. The old couple’s style of living was laid bare, scrutinized and discussed, item by item. They weighed up the bread, the vegetables and the meat; they worked out 
the clothing, cutting down on the linen and wool; they even considered the tiny luxuries, such as their father’s pipe tobacco, reducing his daily ration of two sous’ worth to one sou, after endless 
recriminations. If you’re not going to be working any more, you've got to know how to economize! And couldn’t Maman cut out the coffee? It was like their old dog, now twelve years old that ate a lot 
and was no use any more: it should have been shot long ago. Having made their calculations once, they went back over them, looking for other items to cut: two shirts and six handkerchiefs a year, a 
centime off what had been allocated for sugar per day. And by paring away relentlessly, they reached a figure of five hundred and fifty-odd francs that left them in a state of considerable agitation 
because they were determined not to go above an overall total of five hundred francs. 
But Fanny was growing impatient. She was not a bad sort and was more compassionate than the men because neither her heart nor her body had yet been toughened by their hard life on the land. So 
having resigned herself to making concessions, she suggested calling a halt to the discussion. Jesus Christ, for his part, shrugged his shoulders. He was very easy about money and now that he was 
feeling drunkenly sentimental, was even ready to offer to make up the amount out of his own share, though he would never have paid it. 
‘Right, then,’ the daughter asked. ‘Are we agreed on five hundred and fifty?’ 
‘Yes, yes,’ he replied. ‘They've got to have a bit of comfort, the poor things.’ 
His mother looked at her firstborn with a smile, her eyes misty with affection; while his father carried on arguing with his younger son. He had given ground only inch by inch, contesting every reduction, 
refusing to budge on some of the figures. But behind his show of cold obstinacy he was getting angrier and angrier in the face of the savage determination of his own flesh and blood to suck him dry 
while he was still alive. He was forgetting that he had devoured his own father in the same way. His hands were trembling as he growled: 
‘What a bad lot you are! To think | brought you up and you want to take the bread out of my mouth! It makes me sick! I’m sorry I’m not under the ground already... So you won't do the right thing, you'll 
not go above five hundred and fifty?’ 
He was on the point of giving in when once again his wife tugged at his sleeve and whispered: 
‘No!’ 
‘There’s one more thing to consider,’ Buteau said after a moment's hesitation. ‘What about the money you've saved up? If you’ve got some money of your own, surely you're not going to take ours.’ 
He stared at his father, having saved this shot till the end. The old man had turned very pale. 
‘What money?’ he asked. 
‘The money you've invested, of course. The money from the bonds you've got hidden away.’ 
Buteau only suspected that this nest egg existed, and wanted to find out for sure. One evening he had thought he had seen his father take a little roll of papers from behind a mirror. The next day, and 
for days afterwards, he had kept a close watch on the old man; but nothing had reappeared, and there remained just an empty hole. 
Fouan’s pale face suddenly turned bright red as he boiled over with anger. He rose to his feet, raised his fist, and shouted: 
‘Bloody hell! So you go through my pockets now, do you? I’ve not invested a sou! You cost me too much for that, you rotten buggers! But what business is it of yours, aren't | your father? Aren't | the 
master in my own house?’ 
In this sudden reawakening of his authority, he seemed all at once to have grown taller. For years, all of them, wife and children, had quailed before him, under the harsh, tyrannical rule of a peasant 
father over his family. If anyone thought he was done for, they were mistaken. 
‘Oh, Papa!’ said Buteau, trying to turn it into a joke. 
‘For God's sake shut up,’ the old man went on, his hand still raised. ‘Shut up or I'll give you one.’ 
His younger son mumbled something and sank lower on his chair. He had felt the wind of the blow and his childhood fears had returned as he raised his arm to ward it off. 
‘And as for you, Hyacinthe, wipe that grin off your face! And Fanny, stop staring like that!... As God’s my witness, I'll give you all something to think about!’ 
He stood there, gesturing threateningly. His wife sat trembling, as if afraid that a stray blow might land on her. Their children sat quite still, holding their breath, cowed. 
‘You hear me? | want six hundred francs for my annuity... If not, I'll sell the land and take a life interest on it. Yes, I'll take the lot and you won't get a sou... So will it be six hundred or not?’ 
‘Of course, Papa, we'll give you whatever you want,’ said Fanny quietly. 
‘Six hundred, that’s fair enough,’ said Delhomme. 
‘And as for me,’ said Jesus Christ, ‘I’m happy if everyone else is.’ 
Buteau, his teeth clenched in anger, seemed to give his consent by remaining silent. But Fouan still stood glaring at them all in turn, with the ferocity of a schoolmaster determined not to brook any 
disobedience. Finally he sat down: 
‘Right, then, we're agreed.’ 
Mister Baillehache had sunk back into his torpor and was waiting patiently for the storm to pass. He opened his eyes again and calmly summed up: 
‘Now you’ve come to an agreement, that’s that... Now that | know the terms, I'll draw up the deed... For your part, you must have the land surveyed, divide it up, and tell the surveyor to send me a note 
indicating the plots. When you've drawn lots, all we'll need to do is write down the number drawn against each name and then sign.’ 
He had stood up from his desk to indicate that the meeting was at an end. But they were in no hurry to leave, still unsure about it all. Was that really everything? Had anything been forgotten, had they 
made a bad deal that there was perhaps still time to put right? 
Three o'clock struck; they had been there almost two hours. 
‘You can go now,’ the notary said in the end. ‘There are other people waiting.’ 
They had to do what he said; he ushered them out into the main office where a group of peasants were, in fact, sitting stiffly on their chairs, patiently waiting, while the junior clerk was watching a 
dogfight through the window and the other two were still scratching away sullenly on official stamped paper. 
Outside, the family stood for a moment in the middle of the street. 
‘If you like,’ their father said, ‘the survey can be done on Monday, the day after tomorrow.’ 
They nodded in agreement and went off down the Rue Grouaise, a few steps apart. 
Then, after Fouan and Rose had turned into the Rue du Temple, by the church, Fanny and Delhomme went away along the Rue Grande. Buteau had stopped in the Place Saint-Lubin, still wondering 
whether his father had a hidden nest egg or not. Jesus Christ, left to his own devices, relit the stub of his cigar and lurched into the Bon Laboureur café. 

295 
THE Fouans’ house in Rognes was the first one on the road from Cloyes to Bazoches-le-Doyen that runs through the village. At seven o'clock on the Monday morning, at daybreak, the old man was 
just leaving home to meet the others, as arranged, outside the church, when in the doorway of the next house he caught sight of his sister, known as La Grande, already up and about despite her eighty 
years. The Fouans had been born and bred here for centuries, like tough, hardy vegetation. Former serfs of the Rognes-Bourqueval family, of whom no trace remained except for a few half-buried 
stones of a ruined castle, they must have been freed under Philippe le Bel; and from that time onwards they had been owners of an acre, or perhaps two that they had bought from the lord of the manor 
when he was short of cash; and they sweated blood to pay for it at a price ten times its real value. Then the battle had begun that was to last four hundred years, to defend and enlarge their property, 
a battle fought with a savage passion passed down from father to son as pieces of land were lost or recovered; it was a holding of derisory proportions, constantly under threat, an inheritance burdened 
by such onerous taxation that at times it threatened to melt away, but whose meadows and arable slowly increased through the Fouans’ insatiable hunger for land and their tenacity of purpose that 
slowly achieved its goal. Whole generations died in pursuit of their task and the soil grew rich with the sacrifice of many lives, but when the Revolution of 1789 finally established his rights, Joseph- 
Casimir, the Fouan of the day, owned twenty-one acres wrested from the old manorial estates over the course of four hundred years. 


In 1793 Joseph-Casimir was twenty-seven years old; and on the day when the remainder of the estate was declared to be the property of the nation and sold in lots by auction, he longed to acquire 
more of it. The Rognes-Bouqueval family, crippled by debt and having let the last of the castle towers collapse, had long since abandoned the tenancies of La Borderie to their creditors, and three- 
quarters of the land was lying fallow. There was one particular piece of land, adjoining one of his own plots, that Joseph-Casimir coveted with all the fierce desire of his breed. But the harvest had been 
poor and his savings amounted to barely a hundred crowns hidden in an old jar he kept behind the stove; moreover, he had toyed fora moment with the idea of borrowing from a moneylender in Cloyes, 
but his natural caution had held him back: he was scared at the thought of owning land that had belonged to the nobility. Who could tell whether it wouldn’t be taken back again later on? So, torn 
between desire and distrust, he had the bitter experience of seeing La Borderie bought up at the auction, lot by lot, by a rich bourgeois, Isidore Hourdequin, a former exciseman from Chateaudun, who 
acquired it for a fifth of its value. 

In his old age, Joseph-Casimir divided his twenty-one acres between his eldest daughter, Marianne, and his two sons, Louis and Michel, seven acres each; a younger daughter, Laure, who had trained 
as a dressmaker and was employed in Chateaudun, was given financial compensation instead. But marriage destroyed this equal distribution. Marianne Fouan, nicknamed La Grande, married Antoine 
Péchard, a neighbour who owned roughly eighteen acres; but Michel Fouan, whom everyone called Mouche, found himself saddled with a girl whose father was to leave her no more than two acres of 
vine. Louis Fouan, for his part, had married Rose Maliverne, who had inherited twelve acres, and he had thus ended up owning nineteen acres which he was now about to divide between his own three 
children. 

In the family, La Grande was respected and feared, not for her age but for her wealth. Still very straight-backed, very tall, lean, tough and big-boned, she had a long, withered, blood-red neck which 
supported a gaunt face like that of a bird of prey, and in which the family nose had become a terrifying curved beak. Her eyes were round and staring; under her yellow headscarf she was completely 
bald, but on the other hand she had kept all her teeth and her jaws could have crunched stones. She always walked with her stick raised, and never left home without it—a thorn stick used solely to 
lash out at beast and man. She had been widowed when still young and had one daughter whom she had turned out of the house because the wretched girl had insisted on marrying, against her 
mother’s wishes, a penniless young man named Vincent Bouteroue; her daughter and son-in-law had died in poverty, leaving behind a granddaughter and grandson, Palmyre and Hilarion, already 
thirty-two and twenty-four years old, but she had remained unforgiving; she refused to recognize the grandchildren’s existence and was letting them starve. Ever since her husband’s death, she had 
personally taken over the farming of his land—she had three cows, a pig, and a hired hand, all fed out of the common trough. Everyone went in deadly terror of her, and nobody would ever dare to 
disobey her. 

Seeing her standing in her doorway, Fouan went over to pay his respects. She was ten years older than he was and he shared the general deference and admiration which the whole village felt for her 
hardness, her avarice, her lust for life, and her single-minded devotion to her property. 

‘| was wanting to see you, La Grande,’ he said. ‘I wanted to tell you that I’ve finally decided and I’m going up to work out the various lots.’ 

She made no reply, but clutched her stick more tightly and brandished it. 

‘The other evening | wanted to ask your advice again, but there was no reply when | knocked.’ 

Then she burst out in her shrill voice: 

‘You're a fooll... | gave you my advice! Only a fool and a coward would give up his property while he’s still alive and kicking... I'd rather bleed to death than do that; I’d say no even with a knife to my 
throat... See other people own what belongs to you, leave your house and home for those wretched children! No!’ 

‘But when you can’t farm the land,’ Fouan objected, ‘and it suffers...’ 

‘Let it suffer! I'd sooner go to it every morning and watch the thistles growing than give up an inch of it!’ 

She straightened up with her wild look that made her seem like an old vulture that had lost its feathers. Then, tapping him on the shoulder with her stick to emphasize her words, she said: 

‘Listen... When you've got nothing left and they've got it all, your children will push you into the gutter and you'll end up like a tramp with a begging bowl... And when that happens, don’t think you can 
come and knock at my door, because I've given you plenty of warning and you'll only have yourself to blame... Do you know what I'll do then? Do you want to know?’ 

He stood there meekly, waiting with the submissive air of a younger brother as she turned and went back into her house, shouting as she slammed the door behind her: 

‘This is what I'll do... You can die in the gutter!’ 

For a few moments Fouan stood motionless in front of the closed door. Then, with a gesture of resignation, he went up the pathway leading to the square in front of the church. It was on that very spot 
that the Fouans’ old family home stood; it had been given to Michel, or Mouche as he was called, when his father had shared out the estate, whereas Louis’s house, down below on the road, had come 
to him from his wife Rose. Mouche, a widower for many years, lived alone with his two daughters, Lise and Francoise. Soured by his bad luck and smarting even now at the humiliation of having married 
a poor girl, he was still, forty years later, accusing his brother and sister of having cheated him when they drew the lots; and he never tired of telling everyone how the worst lot had been reserved for 
him at the bottom of the hat, a story which seemed to have turned out to be true, because he was so prone to arguing and so work-shy that in his hands his share had lost half its value. The man makes 
the land, as they say in the Beauce. 

That morning, Mouche was also standing in his doorway on the lookout when his brother turned the comer of the square. He was fascinated at the thought that his brother should be dividing up his 
property, though he had nothing to gain from it. It stirred old grievances. But in order to pretend that he was totally indifferent, he too turned his back on him and slammed the door. 

Fouan had at once caught sight of Delhomme and Jesus Christ, who were standing waiting, twenty yards apart. He went up to the farmer and Jesus Christ joined them. Without exchanging a word, all 
three looked in the direction of the path that ran along the edge of the plateau. 
‘There he is,’ said Jesus Christ at last. 
It was Grosbois, the official surveyor, a farmer from the neighbouring little village of Magnolles. His skill at reading and writing had been his downfall. Called upon to undertake surveys over the whole 
area from Orgéres to Beaugency, he let his wife look after his own property and, since he was constantly on the move, he had developed such drunken habits that he was never sober. Very stout, but 
hale and hearty despite his fifty years, he had a broad, ruddy face, florid with purplish blotches, and although it was still early he was much the worse for wear, having spent the previous night carousing 
with some winegrowers from Montigny to celebrate the partition of some property among the next of kin. But it didn’t matter: the drunker he was, the clearer his sight became; he had never been known 
to make a mistake in his measurements or calculations. People listened to him and showed him every consideration, for he had the reputation of being extremely clever. 

‘All right, everybody here?’ he said. ‘Let’s get on with it.’ 

Behind him followed a dirty, ragged, twelve-year-old boy carrying the surveying chain under one arm and the stand and the poles over his shoulder, while with his free hand he was swinging the cross- 
staff in a tattered old cardboard box. 

They set off without waiting for Buteau, whom they had just spotted standing motionless beside a field, the biggest of all, at the place known as Les Cornailles. This field of roughly five acres was next 
to the one where Coliche had dragged Frangoise along the ground a few days before. Thinking there was no point in coming any further, Buteau had stopped there, lost in his thoughts. As the others 
came up, they saw him bend down, pick up a handful of soil and let it run slowly through his fingers, as if checking its weight and seeing how it smelt. 

‘Here we are,’ said Grosbois, pulling a greasy notebook out of his pocket. ‘I’ve already drawn up a little detailed plan of each bit of land, just as you asked, Mister Fouan. Now we have to divide the 
whole lot into three parts, and that’s what we’re going to do together... Right? Now, tell me how you want to go about it.’ 

The light was getting better now and big clouds were scudding across the pale sky, driven by the icy wind which swept across the sad, dreary plain. Yet not one of them seemed to notice these great 
blasts of ocean air which were swelling out their smocks like sails and threatening to blow away their hats. All five of them, dressed in their Sunday best in view of the importance of the occasion, had 
fallen silent. As they stood beside the field set in the middle of this boundless plain, their faces took on the fixed, dreamy look of sailors who live their lonely lives in the vastness of the sea. This flat, 
fertile plain, easy to cultivate but requiring ceaseless effort, had made its inhabitants cold and reflective, and passionate only about the land. 

‘Every piece must be divided into three,’ said Buteau at last. 

Grosbois shook his head and an argument ensued. Through his contact with the bigger farms, he had been won over by progressive ideas and he sometimes took the liberty of disagreeing with his 
smallholder clients when they wanted to divide the land into even smaller holdings. When you had plots of land no bigger than a pocket handkerchief, didn’t it make labour and transport ruinously 
expensive? Was it farming at all when you had little allotments where you couldn't improve crop rotation or use machines? The only sensible thing was to come to some agreement and not cut up a 
field like a piece of cake; it was sheer madness. If one of them was prepared to accept the arable land, the other could take the pasture; and then you could arrange it so that every share was equal 
and the final allocation would be made by drawing lots. 

Buteau, who was still young enough to have kept a sense of humour, took Grosbois’s remarks as a joke: 

‘And if | end up with the pasture, what am | going to eat? Grass? No, | want a bit of everything, hay for my cow and horse, wheat and vine for me.’ 

Fouan nodded in agreement. They had always split up the land like that, from father to son, and over time each holding would be built up again by the acquisition of other land through purchase or 
marriage. 

As the owner of more than sixty acres, Delhomme could afford to take a broader view, but he did not want to create trouble, he had come along on his wife’s behalf just to make sure the survey was 
done properly. As for Jesus Christ, he was chasing a flock of larks with a handful of pebbles. 

When one of them remained motionless for a few seconds, breasting the wind, he would bring it down as skilfully as any primitive savage. He brought down three of them and stuffed them, all bloody, 
into his pocket. 

‘That's enough talk,’ said Buteau, addressing the surveyor with cheerful familiarity. ‘Just cut it up into three parts. And make sure it’s not six, because by the look of you you're probably seeing double!’ 
Offended by this remark, Grosbois drew himself up and retorted imperiously: 

‘Young man, try being as drunk as me and see if you can keep your eyes open at all... ls there any smart alec here who would like to use my cross-staff for me?’ 

As nobody dared to take up the challenge, he called out triumphantly to his boy, who was lost in admiration at Jesus Christ's skill at killing birds; the cross was already set up on its stand, but as the 
stakes were being thrust into the ground another dispute arose over the way the field should be divided up. The surveyor, with the support of Fouan and Delhomme, wanted to divide it into three strips 
running parallel to the Aigre valley, whereas Buteau demanded that the soil should run at right angles to the valley, on the grounds that the soil became thinner towards the slope. In that way everyone 
would have a fair share of the poor soil, whereas the other method would mean that the third strip would consist of nothing but poor quality land. But Fouan was becoming annoyed: he insisted that the 
topsoil was the same all over and pointed out that the previous division of the land between himself, Mouche, and La Grande had been conducted on the same basis, as was proved by the fact that the 
third strip would be bordering the five-acre plot that belonged to Mouche. Delhomme, for his part, made the telling point that even if that strip of land were less good, its owner would benefit when the 
day came for a road to be built along the edge of the field, at that very spot. 

‘Oh yes!’ Buteau cried. ‘The famous direct road from Rognes to Chateaudun, via La Borderie. That'll be the day!’ 

And when they persisted despite his objection, he went on protesting through clenched teeth. 

Even Jesus Christ had joined them and they all watched in rapt attention as Grosbois drew the dividing line; they observed him like hawks, as if suspecting him of wanting to cheat by giving one of the 
strips an extra inch or two. Three times Delhomme went over to put his eye to the slit in the cross-staff head to be quite sure that the wire cut the pole cleanly. Jesus Christ swore at the wretched little 
boy for not holding the chain absolutely taut. But Buteau in particular followed the operation step by step, counting every yard and doing the sums again his way, his lips moving silently as he did so. 
And though filled with desire to own the land and with joy at the prospect of finally getting his hands on it, a feeling of bitterness was welling up inside him, a deep rage at not being able to possess the 
lot. What a lovely field it was—five acres all in a single holding! He had insisted on its being divided up so that if he could not have it all, it should at least not belong to anyone else—yet now he felt 
appalled at such butchery. 

Fouan stood silently watching his property being carved up, his arms hanging loosely by his side. 

‘There you are,’ said Grosbois. ‘Check them however you like, you won't find an inch of difference between them.’ 

On the plateau there still remained some ten acres of land under the plough but divided into ten fields or more, none of them bigger than an acre; one was even less than half an acre and when the 
surveyor asked sarcastically whether he was to split that one up too, the arguing started again. 

Once more Buteau instinctively bent down, picked up a handful of earth, and held it close to his face, as if meaning to taste it. Then, wrinkling his nose in delight, he seemed to suggest that this was 
the best soil of all; and letting it run through his fingers, he said that it would be all right if this plot were allotted to him; otherwise, it would have to be split up... Delhomme and Jesus Christ, annoyed by 
this, refused, and demanded their share. ‘All right, then, an eighth of an acre each, that’s the only fair thing to do.’ And so all the fields were divided up, so that everyone was certain that none of the 
three would have any more than the other two. 

‘Let's carry on to the vineyards,’ said Fouan. 


But as they were going back to the church, he cast one last glance over the immense plain and, as his eyes came to rest for a second on the barns and outbuildings of La Borderie in the distance, he 
uttered a cry of inconsolable grief at the thought of the opportunity they had lost when the national estates had been sold, so long ago. 

‘If only my father had been prepared to go ahead, Grosbois, you'd be measuring all that!’ 

His two sons and son-in-law suddenly stopped and turned round to cast a lingering gaze at the farm’s five hundred acres spread out before them: 

‘Ah well,’ growled Buteau, starting to walk on, ‘a fat lot of good it does us to think about that old story. The bourgeois always have to do us down, don’t they?’ 

It was striking ten o’clock. They quickened their steps because the wind had dropped and a big black cloud had just released its first shower of rain. The few vineyards of Rognes lay beyond the church, 
on the hillside that sloped down to the Aigre. This was where the chateau had formerly stood in its park; and it was barely half a century ago that the farmers of Cloyes, encouraged by the success of 
the vines at nearby Montigny, had had the idea of planting this hillside with vine, since its steep south-facing slope seemed eminently suitable. They produced a thin wine, but it was pleasantly sharp 
and reminiscent of the light table wines from around Orléans. In any case, none of the villagers had more than a strip or two of vineyard; the richest of them, Delhomme, had six acres; the main crops 
of the area were cereals and fodder. 

They walked round the back of the church and along the side of the former presbytery; then they made their way down to the patchwork of tiny vineyards. As they were crossing a stretch of stony 
ground overgrown with shrubs, they heard a shrill voice coming from a hole in the ground: 

‘Papa, it’s raining, I'll get my geese!’ 

It was La Trouille, Jesus Christ's daughter, twelve years old, with a tangled mop of fair hair and as thin and wiry as a holly branch. She had a large mouth, twisted to the left, and green eyes with such 
a steady fearlessness that she could easily have been mistaken for a boy, for instead of a dress she was wearing one of her father’s smocks drawn in at the waist with a piece of string. And if everyone 
called her La Trouille, even though she bore the splendid name of Olympe, it was because Jesus Christ, who shouted at her from morning till night, never failed to finish by saying: ‘Just wait, you little 
brat,* I'll give you something to think about!’ 

He had produced this tomboy with the help of a female tramp he had picked up by a ditch after a fair and then installed in his den, causing a terrible scandal in the village. For nearly three years the 
couple had quarrelled and fought; and then, one night at harvest-time, she had taken herself off with another man, just as she had come. The child, scarcely weaned, had grown up as tough as a weed; 
and ever since she could walk she had cooked for her father, whom she both feared and adored. But her real passion was her geese. At first, she only had two, a goose and a gander which she had 
stolen as goslings through a hole in a farmer's hedge. Then, thanks to her motherly care, the flock had multiplied and now she had twenty geese which she fed on stolen food. 

When La Trouille appeared with her cheeky little face, driving her geese in front of her with a stick, Jesus Christ exploded: 

‘Get back and make the dinner or you'll be in trouble!... And shut the house up, you little brat, in case of burglars!’ 

Buteau grinned and even Delhomme and the others were unable to hide their amusement at the thought of Jesus Christ being burgled, for his house was a disused cellar with three walls, set in the 
ground, a real foxhole, surrounded by piles of loose stones next to a grove of old lime trees. It was all that remained of the chateau; and when, after a quarrel with his father, the poacher had taken 
refuge in this rocky hideaway that stood on common land, he had had to build another wall of dry stones to close the cellar off. He had left two openings for a window and a door. It was overhung by 
brambles and the window was hidden behind a big wild rose bush. It became known in the district as the Chateau. 

It began to rain again. Fortunately the acre or so of vineyard was close by and the division into three was speedily concluded with no further outbreaks of argument. It only remained to divide the seven 
and a half acres of meadow down by the bank of the Aigre; but at that moment the rain became so heavy that as they were passing by the entrance to an estate the surveyor suggested that they should 
go in. 

‘What about sheltering at Mister Charles’s for a few minutes?’ 

Fouan stopped, and was hesitating, in awe of his brother-in-law and sister who, having made their fortune, had retired to end their days on this grand property. 

‘No, | don’t think so,’ he murmured. ‘They have their lunch at twelve, we'd disturb them.’ 

But Mister Charles had appeared on the steps, under the glass awning, to look at the rain; recognizing them, he called out: 

‘Do you want to come in?’ 

As they were all dripping wet, he shouted to them to go round the back to the kitchen, where he said he would join them. At sixty-five he was still a fine figure of a man, clean-shaven, with heavy-lidded, 
lacklustre eyes, and the solemn, sallow face of a retired judge. He was dressed in a blue flannel jacket, fur-lined slippers, and a clerical skullcap that he wore with the self-assurance of a man who had 
spent his life in positions requiring tact and authority. 

When Laure Fouan, a dressmaker in Chateaudun at the time, had married Charles Badeuil, he was running a little café in the Rue d’Angouléme. Anxious to make money fast, the ambitious young 
couple moved to Chartres. But at first every venture failed, every gain dribbled away through their fingers; one after the other, they tried keeping another café, a restaurant, and even a dried fish shop; 
they were beginning to despair of ever having two francs to rub together when Mister Charles, an enterprising young man, hit on the idea of buying one of the brothels in the Rue aux Juifs that had 
fallen on hard times owing to the shortcomings of its staff and its notorious lack of cleanliness. He had summed up the situation at a glance: as a major town, Chartres needed a reputable establishment 
providing comfort and safety in keeping with modern progressive ideas; and this need was not being met. By its second year, No. 19, properly modernized with new curtains and mirrors and equipped 
with hand-picked staff, had acquired such an excellent reputation that they had to increase the number of girls to six. Army officers, local government officials, in a word the cream of local society, would 
never dream of patronizing any other establishment. And this successful start was maintained thanks to Mister Charles's iron hand and firm, fatherly management; while Madam Charles showed 
extraordinary energy in keeping her eye on everything and ensuring that nothing went astray, though she knew when to turn a blind eye to petty larcenies committed by her rich clients. 

In less than twenty-five years, the Badeuils saved more than three hundred thousand francs; and they then began to think of fulfilling their lifelong dream of an idyllic old age in the depths of the country 
among trees, flowers, and birds. But they were unable to realise their dream for another two years because they could not find anyone prepared to pay the high price they had set on No. 19. It was 
really heartbreaking: here was an establishment to which they had devoted the best years of their lives, and was more profitable than a farm, but which they would be obliged to sell to strangers, who 
might possibly let it go downhill. On his arrival in Chartres, Mister Charles had had a daughter, Estelle, whom he sent to school with the Sisters of the Visitation in Chateaudun when he set up in the 
Rue aux Juifs. It was a highly religious school with a strict moral code, and he left the young girl there until she was eighteen to ensure her total innocence; she spent all her holidays far away from 
Chartres and never learnt how her father had come to be so wealthy. He removed her from the convent only at the time of her marriage to a young excise officer, Hector Vaucogne, a handsome young 
man whose good qualities were marred by extreme laziness. She was nearly thirty and had a little daughter of seven, Elodie, when, having finally learnt the truth on hearing that her father wanted to 
give up the business, she asked him, of her own accord, for the first refusal. Why should such a fine, gilt-edged concern go out of the family? Everything was arranged, the Vaucognes took over the 
establishment, and from the very beginning the Badeuils had the great satisfaction of seeing that their daughter, though brought up according to quite different values, was a very accomplished brothel- 
keeper, thus making up for her husband’s laziness and total lack of managerial skills. The parents had retired to Rognes five years previously, and looked after their granddaughter Elodie, who had 
been sent in her turn to the convent in Chateaudun to receive a religious education in accordance with the strictest principles of Christian morality. 

When Mister Charles came into the kitchen, where a young maid was beating an omelette and keeping an eye on a pan of larks sautéing in butter, they all doffed their hats, even Delhomme and old 
Fouan, and seemed extremely flattered to shake the hand he offered them. 

‘My word,’ said Grosbois, trying to be sociable, ‘you've got a very nice property here, Mister Charles. And to think you got it for a song! You're a clever man, Mister Charles, a very clever man.’ 

Mister Charles preened himself. 

‘A lucky find, pure chance. We took a fancy to it and Madam Charles really wanted to end her days in the village where she was born... You know, in matters of the heart, I've never been able to say 
no.’ 

Roseblanche, as the property was named, was the folly of a rich citizen of Cloyes who had just spent nearly fifty thousand francs on it when he was felled by a stroke before the paint was even dry. 
The house was extremely pretty, set halfway up the hill in nearly eight acres of garden sloping down to the Aigre. In this isolated spot on the edge of the dismal plain of the Beauce, there were no 
buyers and Mister Charles had picked it up for twenty thousand francs. Here he was able to satisfy, in unalloyed bliss, his every taste: superb fishing for trout and eels in the river, the loving cultivation 
of roses and camations, and even the keeping of birds, for he had a vast aviary full of every species of songbird, of which he took sole care. The affectionate old couple lived there on their twelve 
thousand francs a year, in a state of perfect happiness which they regarded as the just reward for their thirty years of work. 

‘Isn't that right?’ added Mister Charles. ‘At least people here know who we are.’ 

‘Yes, of course people know who you are,’ replied the surveyor. ‘Your money sees to that.’ 

And all the others nodded. 

‘That's right, that’s right.’ 

Then Mister Charles told the maid to set out some glasses and he went down into the cellar himself to fetch two bottles of wine. They all breathed in the delicious smell of the birds browning in the pan. 
And they solemnly drank, rolling the wine round their mouths. 

‘My God, this doesn’t come from round herel... Very nice!’ 

‘Another drop... Your very good health!’ 

‘And yours too!’ 

As they put down their glasses, Madam Charles appeared, a respectable-looking lady of sixty-two, with snow-white hair drawn tightly back; she had the heavy features and big nose of the Fouans, but 
they were combined with a fresh pink complexion, like that of a gentle old nun who has spent her life in cloistered seclusion. Her twelve-year-old granddaughter, Elodie, who was in Rognes for two days 
on holiday, followed her into the room, looking shy and nervous as she clung awkwardly to her grandmother's skirts. Too tall for her twelve years, she was a pale, plain little girl with a puffy face and 
wispy colourless hair, a bloodless creature repressed to the point of idiocy by her upbringing as an innocent young virgin. 

‘Ah, it’s you,’ said Madam Charles to her brother and nephews, shaking hands with them in a slow and aloof manner as if to mark the distance between them. 

Then, turning round and paying them no further attention, she said: 

‘Come in Mister Patoir... Here he is...’ 

Patoir was the vet from Cloyes, a short, fat, sanguine man, with a military bearing, a purple face and large mustachios. He had just arrived through the pouring rain in his muddy cabriolet. 

‘The poor darling,’ she went on, pulling out of the warm oven a basket containing a dying old cat, ‘the poor darling started trembling all over yesterday, that’s why | wrote... Of course, he’s not young, 
he’s nearly fifteen... We had him in Chartres for ten years and last year my daughter had to ask us to take care of him because he kept forgetting himself all round the shop.’ 

‘Shop’ was in deference to Elodie, who had been told that her parents had a shop that kept them so busy that they were unable to have her stay with them. The others didn’t even smile, because the 
word ‘shop’ was current in Rognes, where people used to say that ‘the Hourdequins’ farm didn’t bring in as much as Mister Charles’s shop’. And they looked wide-eyed at the thin old ginger cat that 
had lost all its fur; the cat which had purred its way through all the beds in the Rue aux Juifs, tickled and fondled by the plump hands of five or six generations of women. For so many years he had 
been pampered as a favourite pet, at home in the parlour and in the bedrooms, licking up leftover face-cream, drinking out of the toothglasses, a silent, pensive observer of all that was happening as 
he watched through his narrow pupils ringed with gold. 

‘So, Mister Patoir,’ Madam Charles concluded, ‘Il want you to make him better, please.’ 

The vet stared at the cat, wrinkling his nose and lips, a grimace on his cheerful, coarse, pug-like face. Then he exclaimed: 

‘What! That's what you've dragged me out for? Of course | can make him better. Tie a stone round his neck and chuck him in the river!’ 

Elodie burst into tears while Madam Charles choked with indignation. 

‘But your little kitty stinks to high heaven! How can you want to keep such a dreadful creature and give the whole house cholera? Chuck him in the river!’ 

But in the face of the old lady's anger, he finally sat down and wrote out a prescription, grumbling as he did so: 

‘All right then, if you like this sort of stench... As long as | get paid... Here you are: stick a spoonful of that in his mouth every hour, and here’s a prescription for two enemas, one tonight, the other 
tomorrow.’ 

For the last few minutes, Mister Charles had been growing restless because he could see the meat burning, while the maid, tired of beating the omelette, stood idly by. So he quickly handed Patoir the 
six-franc consultation fee and invited the others to drink up. 

‘It's lunchtime. We'll look forward to seeing you again soon. It's stopped raining.’ 

They left regretfully, and the vet, climbing into his rickety old carriage, said once again: 


‘All for a cat that isn’t worth the rope you need to chuck it in the river! Ah well, if you're rich...’ 
‘Dirty money goes as easily as it comes,’ laughed Jesus Christ. 
But the others shook their heads, even Buteau, who had turned pale with envy; and Delhomme declared: 
‘All the same, if you've managed to get yourself twelve thousand francs a year, you can’t have been too lazy or stupid.’ 
The vet whipped up his horse and the others went down towards the Aigre along the paths that had been turned into streams of water. They had just reached the last seven acres of meadow still left 
to divide when it started to rain again in torrents. But this time they kept on with their task, famished though they were, determined to finish. Only one disagreement delayed them: it was over the third 
plot that was treeless, whereas the other two plots shared a little copse. But finally everything seemed to be settled and agreed. The surveyor promised to let the notary have his notes so that he could 
draw up the deeds; and they arranged to meet to draw lots the following Sunday at ten o’clock in their father’s house. 
As they were arriving back in Rognes, Jesus Christ suddenly swore: 
‘Just you wait, you little brat. I'll let you have it!” 
Along the edge of the grassy track La Trouille was walking her geese, quite slowly, under the driving rain. The gander was waddling along in front of the bedraggled but happy flock; and each time he 
turned his big yellow beak to the right, all the other big yellow beaks turned likewise. But now the young girl started running up the hill in fright to prepare dinner, followed by the gaggle of geese, all of 
them with their long necks outstretched behind the outstretched neck of the gander. 
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As it happened, the following Sunday fell on the first day of November, All Saints’ Day; and nine o’clock was about to strike when the Abbé Godard, the priest of Bazoches-le-Doyen, who was in charge 
of the former parish of Rognes, appeared at the top of the slope leading down to the little bridge over the Aigre. In earlier times Rognes had been larger, but now had barely three hundred inhabitants, 
and it had not had a priest of its own for years; nor did it seem anxious to have one, since the local council had housed the gamekeeper in the broken-down old presbytery. So, every Sunday, the Abbé 
Godard walked the two and a half miles from Bazoches-le-Doyen to Rognes. He was short and fat, with a neck as red as a turkey cock and so thick that it tilted his head backwards. He would force 
himself to undertake this walk for the sake of his health, but this Sunday he realised he was late. He was terribly out of breath, his mouth wide open and his face flushed; his snub nose and little grey 
eyes seemed almost to have disappeared in his fat face; and despite the livid, snow-laden sky and the early onset of cold weather after the previous week's rain, he was carrying his hat in his hand, 
his head covered only with a thick mat of greying ginger hair. The road descended abruptly and on the left bank of the Aigre there were just a few houses before the stone bridge, a kind of outpost 
through which the priest hurtled at top speed. He glanced neither upstream not downstream at the slow, crystal-clear river which meandered through the meadows between clumps of willows and 
poplars. The village proper began on the other bank, with house-fronts lining each side of the street while others climbed haphazardly up the hillside; just after the bridge stood the town hall and the 
school, an old whitewashed barn with an extra storey added on. The priest hesitated for a moment and stuck his head into the empty porch. Then he turned and seemed to be scrutinizing two taverns 
opposite: one of them with a neat front window full of bottles and jars and a yellow wooden sign above, with MACQUERON, GROCER inscribed in green letters; the other, its door adorned merely with a 
holly branch, bore the words TOBACCO: LENGAIGNE, scrawled in black on the rough-cast wall. He had just made up his mind to take the little street between the two and go up the steep footpath leading 
to the square in front of the church when he caught sight of an old peasant farmer and stopped: ‘There you are, Fouan... I’m in a hurry, but | wanted to come and see you... What are we going to do? 
Your son Buteau can’t possibly leave Lise in the state she’s in, getting bigger all the time for everybody to see... She’s a Daughter of Mary, it’s a scandal, an absolute scandal’ 
The old man listened in respectful silence. 
‘Yes, Father, but what can | do if Buteau won't do anything about it?... And you can’t blame the boy really, you can’t get married at his age when you've got nothing.’ 
‘But there’s the child to think of.’ 
‘Of course... But there isn’t any child yet, is there? You can never be sure... That’s the point, it’s a bit difficult to take on a child when you can’t even afford to put clothes on it!’ 
He made these remarks with the air of a wise old man. Then, in the same measured tone, he added: 
‘Anyway, perhaps something can be done... I’m sharing out my property, we'll be drawing lots later on, after Mass... So when Buteau has got his share, | hope he'll see his way clear to marrying his 
cousin.’ 
‘Good!’ said the priest. ‘That's all right then, I'll be relying on you, Fouan.’ 
But a peal from the bell interrupted him and, startled, he asked: 
‘That’s the second bell, isn’t it?’ 
‘No, Father, it’s the third.’ 
‘Good heavens! That wretched Bécu is ringing the bell again without waiting for me!’ 
He swore and sped on his way up the path. At the top, he nearly had a heart attack; he was puffing and blowing like an old pair of bellows. 
The bell went on tolling, disturbing the rooks and sending them wheeling and cawing round the steeple of the fifteenth-century belfry which bore witness to Rognes’s former importance. In front of the 
wide-open door of the church stood a group of villagers, including the owner of the wine shop, Lengaigne, a freethinker, who was smoking his pipe; further along, beside the cemetery wall, Farmer 
Hourdequin, the mayor, a handsome, vigorous-looking man, was chatting with his deputy, the grocer Macqueron. When the priest greeted them and passed on, they all followed him except Lengaigne, 
who pointedly turned his back, still sucking on his pipe. 
In the church to the right of the porch, a man was hanging on to a bell rope, pulling enthusiastically. 
‘That'll do, Bécu,’ snapped the priest furiously. ‘I’ve told you a hundred times to wait for me before ringing the third bell.’ 
The bellringer, who was also the gamekeeper, dropped back onto his feet, aghast at his disobedience. He was a little man of fifty with an old soldier's square, weather-beaten face, grey moustache 
and goatee beard, and stiff-necked as if he were perpetually being choked by collars that were too tight for him. Already half drunk, he sprang to attention without venturing an excuse. 
In any case, the priest was already on his way up the nave, casting an eye at the pews as he went. It was a small congregation. On the left he could see as yet only Delhomme, who was there in his 
capacity as councillor. On the right, where the women sat, there were at most a dozen people he recognized: Coelina Macqueron, a gaunt, highly strung, rather haughty woman; Flore Lengaigne, a 
stout, flabby, gentle matron, who was always complaining about something; Bécu’s wife, lanky, swarthy, and very dirty. But what really angered him was the behaviour of the Daughters of Mary, in the 
front pew. Francoise was sitting between two of her friends—Berthe, the Macquerons'’ girl, a pretty brunette who had received a genteel education in Cloyes, and Suzanne, the Lengaignes’ daughter, 
a plain, cheeky, blonde girl whom her parents were going to send to Chateaudun to be apprenticed to a dressmaker. All three were laughing in an unseemly manner. Next to them sat poor pregnant 
Lise, fat and cheerful-looking, displaying her scandalous belly in front of the altar. 
The Abbé Godard was finally making his way into the sacristy when he ran into Delphin and Nénesse, who were pushing each other about in some game as they prepared the cruets for the altar. The 
former, Bécu’s boy, an eleven-year-old, was already tanned and solidly built, fond of working in the fields and glad to play truant to do so; while Ernest, Delhomme’s eldest son, of the same age, was a 
slim, lazy, fair-haired boy who always carried a mirror in his pocket. 
‘Hey, you little monkeys!’ exclaimed the priest. ‘You’re not in a cowshed, you know!’ 
And turning towards a tall thin young man with a few ginger hairs sprouting on his pale face, who was tidying his books away on a cupboard shelf, he said: 
‘Really, Mister Lequeu, you could keep them in order when I’m not here!’ 
Lequeu was the village schoolmaster, a country boy whose education had imbued him with a hatred of his class. He brutalized his pupils, whom he called savages, and under his ceremonious 
correctness towards the priest and the mayor he hid progressive ideas. He sang well in the choir and even looked after the prayer and hymn books; but he had categorically refused to be the bellringer, 
although it was customary for the schoolmaster to fulfil that role, considering such a task beneath the dignity of a free man. 
‘It's not my job to keep discipline in the church,’ he retorted. ‘But if they were at school, I’d knock some sense into them!’ 
And as the priest, without replying, hurriedly put on his alb and stole, he went on: 
‘Low Mass, | suppose?’ 
‘Of course, and a quick one too! I’ve got to be at Bazoches by ten-thirty for High Mass.’ 
Lequeu closed the cupboard from which he had just taken an old missal and placed it on the altar. 
‘Come on, come on!’ the priest kept saying, to hurry Delphin and Nénesse along. 
Sweating and puffing, he went back into the church with the chalice and began the service while the cheeky young altar-boys cast sidelong glances at each other and nearly burst into giggles. It was a 
church with a single nave, barrel-vaulted and oak-panelled but falling into disrepair because the local council refused to allocate any money to its upkeep: rain came in through the broken slates on the 
roof; there were great stains of damp-rot in the wood; and in the choir, shut off by an iron railing, a dirty greenish line across the fresco in the apse cut in two the face of the Holy Father being adored 
by angels. 
When the priest turned towards the congregation, his arms outstretched, he calmed down somewhat when he saw that the numbers had increased: the mayor, his deputy, some local councillors, old 
Fouan, and Clou the blacksmith, who played the trombone at choral Eucharist. Lequeu had remained sitting in the front pew, looking dignified. Bécu, as drunk as a lord, was at the back, sitting as stiff 
as a post. And the benches were particularly full on the women’s side with Fanny, Rose, La Grande, and a number of others already installed, so that the Daughters of Mary had to move closer together; 
they were now on their best behaviour, with their heads bent over their prayer books. But what most pleased the priest was the sight of Mister and Madam Charles with their granddaughter Elodie; he 
was wearing a black frock coat while his wife had on a green silk dress, and both of them looked solemn and prosperous, setting a good example to all. 
All the same, he was in a hurry to get through the Mass, gabbling the Latin and racing through the ritual. For the sermon, he did not go up into the pulpit but sat on a chair in the middle of the choir 
stalls, mumbling, losing his thread—and not bothering to recover it: oratory was not his strong point; the words just would not come, he would hum and haw and never finish his sentences; which 
explained why the bishop had left him to moulder for twenty-five years in the little parish of Bazoches-le-Doyen. Then he galloped through the rest of the service, so that the bell for the elevation of the 
Host made a noise like some electrical device gone haywire while his Ite, missa est despatched his flock like the crack of a whip. 
Hardly was the church empty than the Abbé Godard reappeared, having donned his hat at an angle in his haste. A group of women were still standing by the door: Coelina, Flore, and Bécu’s wife, 
highly offended at having been rushed through the service in this way. He thought so poorly of them, did he, that he wouldn't give them any more of his time? And on All Saints’ Day, too! 
‘Tell me, Mister le Curé,’ Coelina asked in her sour way, stopping him, ‘have you got a grudge against us, to get rid of us so quickly like a bundle of old clothes?’ 
‘But you know my own parishioners are waiting for me,’ he replied. ‘l can’t be in Bazoches and Rognes at the same time. If you want High Mass you should get a priest of your own.’ 
This was the perpetual bone of contention between Rognes and the Abbé Godard, the villagers demanding consideration, he keeping to the most basic requirements of his duty, since the parish refused 
to maintain the church and he was continually dismayed by the scandalous goings-on in the village. Pointing to the Daughters of Mary, who were just walking off together, he went on: 
‘Anyway, is it decent to have services where the younger people have no respect for the Commandments?’ 
‘| hope you're not talking about my daughter,’ Ccelina said, clenching her teeth. 
‘Or mine?’ added Flore. 
That pushed him over the edge: 
‘It's obvious who I’m talking about... It hits you in the face! Look at her, dressed all in white! | can never have a procession here without someone being pregnant... It's impossible! You'd try the patience 
of the Lord himself!’ 
He took his leave, and Bécu’s wife, who had said nothing, had to act as peacemaker between the two mothers, who in their excitement were hurling insults at each other about their respective daughters, 
but did it with such nasty insinuations that their squabble only got worse. Oh yes, that Berthe of yours, with her velvet bodices and her piano, we'll see how she tums out! And Suzanne! What a good 
idea to send her to a dressmaker in Chateaudun, where she'll come to no good! 
Free at last, the Abbé Godard was on the point of hurrying away when he found himself face to face with the Charleses. He gave them a radiant smile, sweeping his hat from his head. Mister Charles 
greeted him majestically while Madam Charles made a stately curtsey. But the priest was fated not to be allowed to leave, for he had not quite reached the far side of the square when he was stopped 
again. This time it was a tall woman of about thirty but who looked at least fifty; her hair was thin, her face flat, flabby and sallow; bent and exhausted by heavy work, she was tottering under the weight 
of a bundle of firewood. 
‘Palmyre,’ he asked, ‘why didn’t you come to Mass? It’s All Saints’ Day. That's very bad.’ 
‘| know, Father, but what can | do? My brother's cold, it’s freezing at our place. So | went to pick up a few bits of firewood from under the hedgerows.’ 


‘So La Grande is as mean as ever?’ 

‘Oh, she'd sooner die than throw us a log or a crust of bread.’ 

And she went on in her whining voice about their grandmother, who had turned them out of her house so that she and her brother had had to take shelter in an abandoned stable. Poor Hilarion, with 
his bandy legs and twisted harelip, was quite harmless, despite his age—he was twenty-four—and such a simpleton that nobody would give him work. So she had to work for him that meant working 
herself to death, for her loving devotion to her crippled brother was as great as any mother’s. 

As he listened, the Abbé Godard’s fat, sweaty face was transfigured by sublime kindness; his angry little eyes glowed with love and charity, and his large mouth relaxed into sadness. This old grouch, 
forever on the point of losing his temper, had a passionate love for the poor and destitute, and he gave them all he had—his money, his linen, even his clothes. In the whole of the Beauce you would 
not find a priest with a redder or more heavily mended cassock. 

He fumbled in his pockets and slipped Palmyre a five-franc piece. 

‘Take this, but hide it, it’s all I've got... | must talk to La Grande again about being so mean.’ 

This time he was able to make his escape. Fortunately, since he was quite out of breath as he climbed up the slope on the other side of the Aigre, the butcher from Bazoches-le-Doyen, who was going 
back home, gave him a lift in his cart; and he disappeared over the rim of the plain, the cart jolting away, making his three-cornered hat bounce up and down against the livid sky. 

Meanwhile, the square in front of the church had emptied and Fouan and Rose had gone back home where Grosbois was already waiting for them. Shortly before ten o’clock Delhomme and Jesus 
Christ arrived; but they waited in vain for Buteau until twelve o’clock—the devil could never be relied upon to be on time. Most likely he had stopped somewhere on the way for a snack. At first they 
thought of going ahead without him; but then, secretly afraid of his hot-headedness, they decided that they should wait and not draw lots until two o'clock, after the meal. Grosbois accepted the Fouans’ 
offer of a slice of bacon and a glass of wine; he then finished off the bottle and started on another one, having fallen into his usual state of drunkenness. 

At two o'clock there was still no sign of Buteau. So, entering into the festive spirit of the village on this Sunday holiday, Jesus Christ went off to take a peep into Macqueron’s tavern; and he found what 
he was looking for, because the door was suddenly flung open and Bécu appeared, shouting: 

‘Come in, you useless bugger, |’ll buy you a drink!’ 

He was still holding himself very stiffly; in fact the more he drank the more dignified he became. As an old soldier and a drunk himself, he had a great deal of fellow feeling for the poacher; but when he 
was on duty and wearing his official armband, he pretended not to know him; as he was always likely to catch him red-handed, he was torn between his duty and his feelings. But in the tavern, once 
he was drunk, he regaled him like a brother. 

‘Fancy a game of piquet? By God, if those Arabs bother us we'll chop their ears off !’ 

They sat down ata table and started playing cards; and one bottle followed another. 

Macqueron, with his big face and big moustache, was sitting slumped in a corner twiddling his thumbs. Ever since he had made some money by speculating in the vineyards at Montigny, he had grown 
lazy, spending his time shooting and fishing and playing the gentleman; at the same time he had remained very dirty and dressed like a tramp, while his daughter Berthe flounced around in silk dresses. 
If his wife had listened to him, they would have shut up shop, the tavern as well as the store; because, as his vanity increased, he began nursing secret ambitions of which he himself was as yet scarcely 
aware; she, however, was an absolute skinflint and, though he never lifted a finger himself, he was glad for her to keep serving her pitchers of wine, happy in the knowledge that it would annoy his 
neighbour Lengaigne, the tobacconist, who also sold drinks. These two had been rivals for years; their rivalry had been smouldering slowly and was ready to flare up at any moment. 

However, they had been at peace for some weeks now; and it so happened that at this moment Lengaigne came in with his son Victor, a tall, gawky lad who was shortly going to draw lots to decide if 
he would be called up for military service. The father, a dour, lanky man with a tiny, owl-like head perched on broad, bony shoulders, farmed his land while his wife weighed out the tobacco and fetched 
wine from the cellar. His importance lay in the fact that he was the village barber, a trade he had learnt during his own military service and which he practised in his shop, surrounded by his customers, 
or in their homes, if they so wished. 

‘Well now,’ he said to Macqueron as soon as he entered, ‘are we going to have that shave today?’ 

‘My God!’ exclaimed Macqueron. ‘Yes, | asked you to come round. All right, let’s do it straight away, if that’s OK with you.’ 

He took an old shaving-basin down from its hook and fetched some soap and warm water while Lengaigne started sharpening his long, cutlass-like razor on a strap fastened to its case. But a shrill cry 
came from the adjacent grocery shop. It was Coelina: 

‘Hey, you two! You're not going to make a mess all over the tables, are you?... | don’t want hairs in my glasses!’ 

She was alluding to the cleanliness of the tavern next door, where, she claimed, you ate more hair than you drank good wine. 

‘Mind your own business and leave us alone!’ retorted Macqueron, annoyed at this outburst in front of his customers. 

Jesus Christ and Bécu sniggered. That would put her in her place! So they ordered another litre of wine that she brought without saying another word, seething inwardly. They shuffled the cards and 
slammed them down as if they were exchanging punches: ‘Trumps! And trumps to you, too!’ 

Lengaigne had already soaped his customer's face and was holding him by the nose when Lequeu, the schoolmaster, pushed open the door. 

‘Afternoon, all!’ 

He stood silently in front of the stove, warming his back, while young Victor sat behind the card players, absorbed in their game. 

‘By the way,’ said Macqueron, taking advantage of a moment's pause as Lengaigne wiped some soap off his shoulders. ‘Just now, before Mass, Mister Hourdequin brought up the question of the road 
again... We must make up our minds!’ 

This was the famous direct road from Rognes to Chateaudun that was going to save some five miles, since traffic was currently obliged to go via Cloyes. The new road would naturally be a great 
advantage to the farm, and in order to persuade the local council the mayor was relying on the help of his deputy, who was also keen to have an early decision. The proposal was, in fact, to link the 
road to the lower one, thus making it easier for vehicles to drive up to the church that at the moment was accessible only by goat tracks. The projected route of this link road simply followed the narrow 
little path between the two taverns, widening it and lessening the incline; and as the grocer’s property would be opened up, since it would give on to the new street, its value would be greatly increased. 
‘Yes,’ he went on, ‘apparently the government is waiting for us to vote on it before it can offer any financial aid... You’re in favour, aren't you?’ 

Lengaigne was a local councillor but he had no garden at all at the back of his property. He replied: 

‘| couldn't care less! Your road’s not much good to me!’ 

And as he started on Macqueron’s other cheek, scraping away at the skin as if using a grater, he launched into an attack on the farm. These rich bourgeois nowadays were even worse than the old 
aristocrats; when the big share-out took place, they kept the lot, they made laws to suit themselves, and they lived off the sweat of the poor! The others were listening, embarrassed, secretly pleased 
at what he dared to say: the age-old, implacable hatred of the peasant for the big landowner. 

‘It's a good job we're among friends,’ muttered Macqueron, casting an uneasy glance towards the schoolmaster. ‘As for me, | support the government. And so does our deputy, Mister de Chédeville. 
He’s a friend of the Emperor, so they say.’ 

At this Lengaigne brandished his razor wildly in the air: 

‘Ha! He’s a fine one!... Shouldn't a rich bugger like that, who owns more than twelve hundred acres up near Orgéres, give you the road rather than trying to squeeze the money out of us?... The rotten 
sod...’ 

But the grocer, by now terrified at such talk, protested: 

‘That's not true, he’s a very decent sort and he’s not stuck up... But for him you'd never have got your tobacco shop. What would you say if he took it away?’ 

Lengaigne, stopped in his tracks, started scraping away at his client's chin again. He had gone too far and was losing his temper: his wife was right when she said that his opinions would get him into 
trouble. At that moment Bécu and Jesus Christ started to quarrel. Bécu was a bad drunk, liable to turn nasty, whereas Jesus Christ, though an absolute terror when sober, became more and more 
affable with every glass he drank, like a benevolent, good-humoured but tipsy apostle. There was also their basic disagreement over politics: the poacher was a republican, a ‘Red’ as people used to 
say, who boasted that he had made the rich ladies of Cloyes dance to his tune in 1848; the gamekeeper, a passionate Bonapartist, adored the Emperor, whom he claimed to know personally.* 

‘| swear it’s true! We once ate a herring salad together. And afterwards, he said: “Don’t tell anybody, I’m the Emperor...” | recognized him from his picture on the five-franc piece.’ 

‘Maybe!... He’s a bastard all the same; he beats his wife and was never a good son!’ 

‘Shut up, for Christ’s sake, or I'll smash your face in!” 

The bottle Bécu was brandishing had to be taken from him, while Jesus Christ, with tears in his eyes, sat waiting for the blow with a smile of resignation on his face. Then they made it up and resumed 
their game... ‘Trumps, trumps, and trumps again!’ 

Macqueron, disturbed by the schoolmaster’s pretence of indifference, finally asked him: 

‘Mister Lequeu, what’s your view about the road?’ 

Lequeu, who was warming his bloodless hands on the stovepipe, gave a sour smile to indicate that his superior position prevented him from speaking frankly. 

‘I'm not saying anything; it's none of my business.’ 

Macqueron stood up, dipped his face in a basin of water and, as he was sniffling and drying himself, said: 

‘Well, I'm prepared to do something... Yes, for Christ's sake, if they vote for the road, I'll hand my land over for nothing!’ 

The others were dumbfounded by this statement. Even Jesus Christ and Bécu, drunk as they were, looked up. There was a sudden hush; people were looking at Macqueron as if he had suddenly 
taken leave of his senses, while he, spurred on by the effect he had produced, though his hands were trembling at the pledge he had just made, added: 

‘There'll be a good half-acre... Strike me down if | don’t do it!’ 

Lengaigne went off with his son Victor, exasperated and upset at his neighbour's generosity: he wouldn't really miss the land, he’d already ripped enough money out of other people! Despite the cold, 
Macqueron took down his gun from the wall and went out to see if he could get the rabbit he’d seen the day before at the bottom of his vineyard. There remained only Lequeu, who spent all his Sundays 
there (though he never had a drink), and the two fanatical card players, their heads bent over their table. Several hours went by; other peasants came and went. 

At about five o’clock the door was thrown open and Buteau appeared, followed by Jean. As soon as he saw Jesus Christ, he exclaimed: 

‘I'd have bet anything... Don’t you care about other people? We're all waiting for you.’ 

But Jesus Christ, drooling at the mouth and chuckling to himself, replied: 

‘What? You must be joking, I’ve been waiting for you... You’ve been keeping us waiting since this morning.’ 

Buteau had stopped for a while at La Borderie, where Jacqueline, whom he had tumbled in the hay when he was fifteen, had invited him to stay and have a meal with Jean. Hourdequin had stayed in 
Cloyes for lunch after Mass and they had carried on drinking and guzzling until late afternoon, so that the two young men, now inseparable, had only just arrived. 

Meanwhile Bécu kept bawling that he would pay for the five litres of wine and the game must go on; while Jesus Christ, benign and bleary-eyed, hauled himself with considerable difficulty out of his 
chair and followed his brother. 

‘Wait here,’ Buteau said to Jean, ‘and come and pick me up in half an hour. Remember you're eating with us at my father’s place.’ 

When the two brothers arrived at the Fouans’ house, everyone was already gathered there. Their father was standing with a hangdog look on his face. Their mother was sitting at the table in the middle 
of the room, knitting mechanically. Opposite her, Grosbois had eaten and drunk so much that he was half asleep and could hardly keep his eyes open; while Fanny and Delhomme were sitting on a 
couple of low chairs close by, patiently waiting. And, in the smoke-blackened room with its shabby old furniture and the few kitchen utensils worn thin by constant scouring, there was the unusual sight 
of a blank sheet of paper, an inkwell, and a pen lying on the table next to the surveyor’s hat—a hat of monumental proportions, once black but now a rusty brown that its owner had carried around with 
him, come rain or come shine, for the last ten years. Night was falling and in the murky light filtering through the narrow window, the hat, with its flat brim and urn-like shape, assumed a strange 
significance. 

Grosbois, ever mindful of his business despite his drunkenness, roused himself and mumbled: 

‘Here we all are, then... | was just saying that the deed is drawn up. | went to see Mister Baillehache yesterday and he showed it to me. Only the lot numbers have been left blank against your names... 
We'll draw them now and all the notary will have to do is write them in so that you can sign the deed in his office on Saturday.’ 

He shook himself awake and began to speak more loudly. 


‘Now, I'll prepare the slips of paper.’ 
The children immediately gathered round, making no attempt to disguise their mistrust, watching like hawks so as not to miss the slightest gesture, as if Grosbois were a conjuror capable of making 
their share disappear. First, with his flabby, trembling, alcoholic’s hands, he cut the sheet of paper into three, and then, laboriously, on each piece he wrote an enormous 1, 2, or 3; looking over his 
shoulder, they all followed the movement of his pen, even the father and mother nodding in satisfaction when they saw that there was no chance of cheating. Slowly the slips of paper were folded and 
thrown into the hat. 
A solemn silence fell. 
After waiting a good two minutes, Grosbois said: 
‘Well, you must decide... Who'll go first?’ 
No one moved. The light was fading and in the gloom the hat seemed to be getting bigger. 
‘In order of age, do you think?’ the surveyor suggested. ‘Come on, Jesus Christ, you're the oldest.’ 
Jesus Christ obligingly stepped forward, but lost his balance and nearly fell flat on his face. He thrust his fist violently into the hat as if expecting to pick up a piece of rock. When he had his slip in his 
hand, he had to go to the window to read what was on it. 
‘Two!’ he exclaimed, seeming to find this number particularly funny, since he spluttered with laughter. 
‘Your turn, Fanny,’ Grosbois called. 
When Fanny put her hand into the hat she was in no hurry. She rummaged about, moving the slips around and lifting up one after the other. 
‘You're not allowed to choose,’ shouted Buteau furiously; he was so tense he could hardly breathe, and he had turned pale on seeing the number his brother had drawn. 
‘Really? Why not?’ she retorted. ‘I’m not looking, there’s nothing wrong with feeling.’ 
‘Get on with it,’ her father said. ‘They're both the same, one’s not heavier than the other.’ 
She finally made her choice and rushed to the window: 
‘One!’ 
‘So Buteau’s got number three,’ said Fouan. ‘Go on, take it out, lad!’ 
In the fading light, they had not noticed how the youngest son’s face had changed. He burst out angrily: 
‘Not on your life!’ 
‘What!’ 
‘If you think I'll accept that, you're wrong]... That's the third lot, isn’t it? The bad one! | told you plain enough | wanted the sharing to be done differently. No, no! You're just trying to make me look 
stupid!... Anyway, do you think | can’t see what you're playing at? Shouldn't the youngest have drawn first? | won't draw! | won’t draw because I’m being cheated!’ 
Buteau’s father and mother stared at him as he waved his arms about, stamped on the floor, and banged the table. 
‘You poor thing, are you going mad?’ said Rose. 
‘Ah yes, Maman. | know you've never loved me. You'd flay me alive to give my skin to my brother... You'd all eat me alive!’ 
Fouan cut him short. 
‘Stop talking rubbish! Will you draw or not?’ 
‘| want it done again.’ 
Everyone objected. Jesus Christ and Fanny clutched their slips of paper as if someone was trying to take them off them. Delhomme pointed out that the lots had been drawn fairly and Grosbois, highly 
offended, threatened to walk out if his good faith was called into question. 
‘All right, then | want Papa to add a thousand francs to my share from the money he’s got stashed away.’ 
Completely taken aback, the old man was momentarily at a loss for words. Then he collected himself and made towards his son, wearing a fearsome expression. 
‘What did you say? So you still want to suck me dry, you little bastard! You could pull the house down, you wouldn't find a sou... Take the slip, for Christ's sake, or you'll get nothing!’ 
Buteau, pig-headed as ever, did not flinch at his father’s raised fist. 
‘No!’ 
An awkward silence fell again. The huge hat stood there, as if mocking them and standing in the way, with that single slip of paper in the bottom which nobody would touch. To end the discussion, the 
surveyor advised Fouan to draw it himself. And the old man gravely took it out and went over to the window to read it, as if he did not know what was written on it. 
‘Three! You've got the third lot, do you hear? The deed’s drawn up and Mister Baillehache won't change it in any way; what's done can’t be undone... And since you're going to sleep here, I'll give you 
until tomorrow morning to think it over!... Now let's hear no more about it.’ 
Buteau, now almost invisible in the darkness, made no reply. The others loudly approved and their mother decided to light a candle to lay the table. 
At that moment, Jean, who had come to join his friend, caught sight of two shadowy figures standing in the dark, deserted road, huddled together, trying to see what was going on at the Fouans’. 
Feathery flakes of snow were beginning to fall from the slate-grey sky. 
‘Oh, Mister Jean, you frightened me,’ a voice said softly. 
He recognized Francoise, wearing a hood over her long face with its full lips. She was nestling against her sister Lise. The two sisters were devoted to each other and were always to be seen together 
like that, with their arms round each other. Lise, taller and pleasant-looking, despite her coarse features and the swelling out of her plump figure, was still in good spirits despite her predicament. 
‘Spying, eh?’ he said with a smile. 
‘Of course!’ she replied. ‘It concerns me, what's happening in there... It might help Buteau to make up his mind.’ 
Francoise had put her other arm affectionately round her sister's bulging belly. 
‘If that’s possible, the rotten pig!... Once he’s got his land he might want someone with more money!’ 
Jean tried to cheer them up: the share-out must have been decided by now, and everything would be all right. Then, when he told them that he was going to eat with the Fouans, Francoise said: ‘All 
right then, we'll see you later, we'll come back after supper.’ He watched them disappear into the night. The snow was falling more heavily now and their clothes, merging together, were being covered 
in a feathery white down. 
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By seven o'clock, after supper, the Fouans, Buteau, and Jean had gone over to the cowshed which housed the two cows Rose was going to sell. Tied up at the end beside their trough, these two 
animals filled the shed with the heat of their bodies and the smell of their litter; whereas the kitchen, with its three miserable logs of wood which had been lit for supper, was already bitterly cold from 
the early November frosts. So, in winter, the neighbours would gather there on the mud floor and be warm and cosy, with no need to bring anything other than a little round table and a dozen old chairs. 
Each neighbour provided a candle in turn; big shadows danced along the bare walls, black with dust, up to the spiders’ webs in the rafters; and in the background was the warm breath of the cows as 
they lay chewing their cud. La Grande was the first to arrive, with her knitting. Taking advantage of her great age, she never brought a candle; so awe-inspiring was she that her brother never dared to 
remind her of the general custom. She immediately took the best seat, pulled the candle near, and kept it there on account of her bad eyesight. Against her chair she had leaned her stick that she 
always kept within reach. Shiny specks of snow were melting on the coarse bristles of her scrawny bird-like head. ‘Is it snowing?’ asked Rose. 
‘It is,’ she answered curtly. 
Screwing up her thin lips, she took up her knitting after casting a sharp glance in the direction of Jean and Buteau. 
Then the others appeared: first, Fanny, who had brought along her son Nénesse, since Delhomme never came to these gatherings; then, almost at once, Lise and Frangoise, laughing as they shook 
off the snow. But at the sight of Buteau, Lise blushed slightly. He looked at her unabashed. 
‘How have you been?’ 
‘Not bad, thanks.’ 
‘That's the way.’ 
Meanwhile, Palmyre had quietly slipped in through the half-open door. She was creeping to a seat as far away as possible from her terrible grandmother La Grande when a loud noise outside made 
her straighten up. She could hear furious stammering, screams, laughter, and hoots. 
‘Those bloody kids are at him again,’ she exclaimed. 
She leapt towards the door and, suddenly transformed into a raging lioness, rescued her brother Hilarion from the teasing of La Trouille, Delphin, and Nénesse. Nénesse had just joined the other two, 
who were shrieking and yapping at the cripple’s heels. Hilarion hobbled in on his deformed legs, out of breath and bewildered. His harelip was dribbling and he was stammering, unable to explain what 
was wrong, looking like an ugly village idiot and rickety despite his twenty-four years. He was in a temper, furious because he had not been able to catch the kids who were chasing him and knock their 
heads together. Not for the first time, he was the one who had been hit by all the snowballs. 
‘Oh, he does tell fibs,’ said La Trouille, all innocence. ‘He bit my finger, look.’ 
At this Hilarion spluttered helplessly as he tried to answer back, while Palmyre calmed him down and petted him as she wiped his face with her handkerchief. 
‘That's enough!’ said Fouan at last. ‘Palmyre, you ought to stop him from following you. Make him sit down at least and keep him quiet!... And you kids shut up! We'll take you back home by your ears 
if you're not careful.’ 
But as the cripple kept babbling on, trying to explain, La Grande, her eyes blazing, picked up her stick and hit the table with it so hard that everybody jumped. Terrified, Palmyre and Hilarion shrank 
back and became as quiet as mice. 
The evening now began. Grouped around the solitary candle, the women sewed and knitted or did needlework without a single glance at what they were doing. The men, at the rear, sat slowly smoking 
and exchanging the occasional remark, while in a corner the children pinched and pushed each other, with suppressed giggles. 
Sometimes they would tell stories: the story of the Black Pig who kept guard over a treasure chest with a red key in his jaws; or the Beast of Orleans who had a man’s face, bat’s wings, hair reaching 
right down to the ground, two horns and two tails—one to catch you with and the other to kill you; this monster had eaten a man from Rouen and left only his hat and his boots. At other times, they 
would launch into endless tales about wolves, the ferocious wolves which have ravaged the Beauce for centuries.* In olden times, when the Beauce that is so bare and treeless nowadays, still had a 
few coppices left from the primeval forests, countless packs of ravenous wolves would prowl about in the winter and prey on the flocks. They devoured women and children, and old people could 
remember that in times of heavy snow the wolves would come into the towns: in Cloyes you could hear them howling on the Place Saint-Georges; in Rognes they would push their noses under the 
loose doors of cowsheds and sheep pens. Then, one after the other, the same old stories would be told: the miller ambushed by wolves who put them to flight by striking a match; the little girl who ran 
for five miles pursued by a she-wolf which ate her up when she fell down just as she reached the door of her house; and still more stories, legends of werewolves, of men changed into beasts, who 
leapt onto the shoulders of travellers in the dark or ran them to death. 
But what made the blood of the girls run cold as they sat round in the pale candlelight, and sent them scuttling off to peer desperately into the darkness, was the story of the famous gang of criminals 
from Orgéres called the Roasters, whose exploits still made the district shudder in horror sixty years later.* There were hundreds of them—vagrants, beggars, deserters, tricksters, men, women, and 
children living from theft, murder, and vice. They were descended from the old gangs of armed bandits, who took advantage of the troubles following the Revolution by attacking isolated houses which 
they broke into by taking battering rams to the doors. At nightfall they would come like wolves out of the forest of Dourdan, the scrubland of La Conie, from the dens where they lurked in the woods; 
and as dusk fell, terror descended on the farms of the Beauce, from Etampes to Chateaudun and from Chartres to Orléans. Amongst their legendary atrocities the one most frequently spoken of in 
Rognes was the sacking of the Millouard farm, less than twenty miles away, in the canton of Orgéres. That night, their celebrated leader, Beau Francois, who had succeeded May Blossom, had with 
him his lieutenant, Red Auneau, the Big Dragoon, Dry-Arse-Breton, Longjumeau, No-Thumbs, and fifty more, all with blackened faces. First, they forced all the workers on the farm, the maids, the 
carters, and the shepherd, into the cellar at bayonet-point; then they ‘roasted’ the farmer, old Fousset, whom they had kept apart from the rest. Having stretched his feet out over the glowing embers of 
the fire, they set light to his beard and all the hair on his body with brands of straw; then they went back to his feet that they slashed with a knife to make him cook faster. When the old man had been 
persuaded to tell them where his money was, they eventually let him go and made off with a considerable amount of loot. Fousset had the strength to crawl to a neighbouring house and did not die until 


some time later. And the tale invariably ended with the trial and execution in Chartres of the gang of Roasters after their betrayal by One-eyed Jacques: a monster trial for which it took eighteen months 
to collect the evidence and in the course of which sixty-four of the accused died in prison from a plague caused by their own filth; a trial which brought one hundred and fifteen prisoners before the 
assize court (thirty-three of them in absentia), and which required the jury to answer seven thousand eight hundred questions, and led to twenty-three death sentences. On the night of the execution, 
the executioners of Chartres and Dreux came to blows underneath the bloodstained scaffold, over the division of the condemned men’s effects. 

So, in connection with a murder which had just been committed over at Janville, Fouan proceeded to relate for the umpteenth time the dreadful events at Millouard: and he had just reached the point 
where Red Auneau himself was composing his ballad of lament in gaol when the women were alarmed by strange noises in the street, the sound of footsteps and pushing and shoving interspersed 
with much cursing. Ashen-faced, they listened intently, terrified that they might see a gang of black-faced men suddenly crash through the door. Bravely, Buteau went to the door and opened it: 
‘Who's there?’ 

It was Bécu and Jesus Christ, who, having quarrelled with Macqueron, had just left the tavern, taking their cards and a candle with them to finish their game elsewhere. They were so drunk and the 
others had been so frightened that everybody burst out laughing. 

‘Come in, then, and behave,’ Rose said, smiling at her reprobate of a son. ‘Your kids are here, you can take them with you when you go.’ 

Jesus Christ and Bécu sat on the ground next to the cows, put the candle down between them and carried on with their game: ‘Trumps, trumps, and trumps again!’ But the conversation had moved on 
and they were now talking about the boys in the village, Victor Lengaigne and three others, who would be drawing lots for military service. The women had become serious, they were talking slowly 
and sadly. 

‘It's no joke,’ said Rose, ‘no, it’s no joke at all for anybody.’ 

‘Yes, war's a disaster all round,’ murmured Fouan. ‘It’s the death of farming... When the lads go off, it’s the strongest who go, you notice it when there’s hard work to be done; and when they come 
back, well, they've changed, their hearts aren't in it any more. Cholera’s better than war.’ 

Fanny stopped knitting. 

‘| don’t want Nénesse to go,’ she declared. ‘Mister Baillehache explained how to get round it, something like a lottery: several people club together and everyone puts in a certain amount and those 
whose number turns up are able to buy themselves out.’ 

‘You've got to have plenty of money to do that,’ said La Grande drily. 

Bécu, between two games, had overheard some of what they were saying. 

‘War? War makes a man of you, by Godl... If you’ve never been in the army, you can’t understand. There’s nothing like it, bashing each other about... Those darkies down there...’ 

He gave a wink with his left eye while Jesus Christ laughed knowingly. They had both fought in Africa, the gamekeeper at the beginning of the war, the other later on at the time of the recent uprisings. 
So, in spite of the time lag, they both had common memories: cutting off Bedouins’ ears and threading them on a string like rosary beads; Bedouin women with their bodies rubbed all over in oil they'd 
pull behind a hedge and stuff in every hole. Jesus Christ in particular would often tell a story which made the peasants’ bellies shake with laughter: a great cow of a woman as yellow as a lemon whom 
they'd forced to run about stark naked with a pipe stuck up her backside. 

‘For Christ's sake,’ said Bécu, addressing Fanny, ‘do you want Nénesse to be a cissy?... I’m going to make damn sure Delphin goes into the army.’ 

The children had stopped playing. Delphin was looking up; his sturdy round head already made him look like a real little peasant-boy. 

‘No,’ he said bluntly, looking obstinate. 

‘What did you say? I'll teach you what it means to be brave, you unpatriotic little sod!’ 

‘| don’t want to go into the army. | want to stay here.’ 

The gamekeeper was about to give him a clip on the ear when Buteau intervened. 

‘Leave the boy alone!... He’s right. Do they need him? There are plenty of others... Anyway, is that what it’s all about—having to leave home and get messed about for a lot of crap that’s got nothing to 
do with us?... I’ve never been away and I’m none the worse for it!’ 

He had in fact been lucky in the draw; he was a real land-worker and loved it; he had never been further than Chartres or Orléans or seen anything beyond the flat horizon of the Beauce. And he 
seemed proud of it, proud to have his roots in his own patch of land, bound to it like a tough, hardy tree. He had risen to his feet and the women were all looking at him. 

‘When they come back from service they're so skinny,’ Lise said timidly. 

‘And how about you, Corporal?’ old Rose asked. ‘Did you go very far?’ 

Jean preferred to listen rather than talk. He had been quietly smoking his pipe that he now slowly removed from his mouth. 

‘Yes, far enough... Not as far as the Crimea, though. | was due to go there when they took Sebastopol... But later on there was Italy...’ 

‘What's Italy like?’ 

The question seemed to take him by surprise. He hesitated, delving into his memories. 

‘Well, Italy's no different from here. They grow things, they've got woods and rivers... It’s the same wherever you go.’ 

‘Did you get to do any fighting?” 

‘Yes, | did, of course.’ 

He sucked at his pipe again, in no hurry to talk; and Francoise looked up, her lips parted, expecting a story. All the women were interested and even La Grande rapped the table again with her stick to 
stop Hilarion from whining, as La Trouille had hit on the idea of slyly sticking a pin in his arm. 

‘Solferino was incredibly hot, though it was raining, my God how it rained... | was soaked through, the water ran down my back into my shoes... Yes, we got soaked all right.’ 

They waited, but he had nothing more to add; that was all he had seen of the battle. After a minute’s silence, he went on in his quiet, matter-of-fact way: 

‘Well, war's not as bad as people think... It’s just a question of luck, isn’t it? You've got to do your duty. | left the army because I'd rather do something else. Mind you, it can be a good thing for someone 
who doesn't like his job and hates the idea of an enemy coming and busting things up here in our own country.’ 

‘All the same, it's a nasty business,’ concluded old Fouan. ‘Everyone ought to defend his own home, but that's all.’ 

Once again silence fell. It was very warm, a damp, living warmth that seemed all the stronger because of the powerful smell of the cows litter. One of the two cows that had stood up, was dropping her 
dung; and they heard the steady plopping noise as it spread out on the ground. In the gloom of the rafters they could hear the moumful chirping of a cricket; while the shadows of the women’s nimble 
fingers busy with their knitting seemed like giant spiders’ legs dancing along the walls in the enveloping darkness. 

But when Palmyre tried to snuff the candle, she cut the wick so awkwardly that it went out. There were startled exclamations, the girls laughed while the children pushed the pin into Hilarion’s backside; 
and the evening would have ended but for the candle between Jesus Christ and Bécu, who were falling asleep over their cards; they used this candle to relight the other one, despite its wick that had 
spread out at the top like a red mushroom. Terrified at her clumsiness, Palmyre was trembling like a little girl expecting a thrashing. 

‘Well now,’ said Fouan, ‘who's going to read us this, to finish the evening?... Corporal, you must be good at reading books.’ 

He had gone to fetch a greasy little book, one of those books of Bonapartist propaganda which every village and hamlet in France had been flooded with under the Empire. This one that had turned up 
in the bag of a pedlar, was a violent attack on the Ancien Régime, a dramatized history of the peasantry before and after the Revolution, under the doleful title The Misfortunes and Triumph of Jacques 
Bonhomme. 

Jean took the book and, without any prompting, started to read in the flat drone of a schoolboy ignoring all punctuation. They listened with rapt attention. 

First it was the story of the Gauls, a free people reduced to slavery by the Romans and then conquered by the Franks, who turned them from slaves into serfs by establishing the feudal system. Then 
began the long martyrdom of Jacques Bonhomme, the martyrdom of the tiller of the soil, exploited and worked to death over the centuries. While the townspeople revolted, founded communes, and 
achieved status as burghers, the peasant, isolated and dispossessed of everything, did not succeed in freeing himself until later, by buying with his own money the freedom to be a man; and it was only 
an illusory freedom at that, for the landholder was hamstrung by savage, ruinous taxes, his tenure was always precarious, his property burdened with so many tolls and levies that he was left with little 
more than stones to eat! Then followed a terrifying catalogue of all the dues the wretched peasant had to pay. No one could draw up a complete and accurate list because they came from all sides: icy 
blasts that blew from the king, the bishop, and the lord. Three ravening beasts devoured the same body: the king had the quit-rent and poll tax, the bishop had the tithes, the lord filled his coffers by 
imposing taxes on everything else. Now the peasant no longer owned anything, neither land nor water nor fire nor even the air he breathed. He had to pay and keep on paying, pay to live, pay to die, 
pay for his deeds of contract, his herds, his trade, even his pleasures. He paid in order to channel the rainwater from the moat onto his land, he paid for the cloud of dust raised by the feet of his sheep 
along the paths during the summer droughts. Anyone who failed to pay in cash paid with his body and his time, taxable and liable to forced labour at his lord’s pleasure, forced to plough and harvest 
and reap and prune the vine and clean out the moat of his chateau and to build and maintain the roads. And then there were payments in kind; and the manor dues, the mill, the oven, the winepress 
that cost him a quarter of his crops; and then watch and guard duty that, when dungeons were abolished, were commuted into money payments; and then there were the rights of capture, purveyance, 
and lodging, so that when the king or the lord passed through, cottages were ransacked, coverlets and palliasses seized, the inhabitants driven out of their homes, and doors and windows wrenched 
from their frames if the occupant failed to take himself off quickly enough. But the tax that was most loathed, the one that still aroused the bitterest memories in every hamlet, was the hateful salt tax, 
with the storehouses full of salt and every family forced to buy a certain quantity of it at a fixed price from the king, an iniquitous revenue so arbitrary that it caused rebellion and bloodshed all over 
France. 

‘My father’, Fouan broke in, ‘could remember salt at nearly a franc a pound... Ah, those times were hard!’ 

Jesus Christ was sniggering to himself. He wanted to mention the more indecent rights that the little book was content merely to hint at. 

‘And the right of the first night, eh?... What about that? The lord got his cut in the marriage bed and on the first night he’d stick his...’ 

They shut him up. The girls, even Lise with her round belly, were all blushing violently while La Trouille and the two youngsters stuck their fists into their mouths to stifle their laughter. Hilarion, open- 
mouthed, drank in every word, as if he understood. 

Jean carried on reading. Now they were hearing about justice, the threefold justice of king, bishop, and lord, crucifying the poor peasant as he sweated over the soil. There was common law and written 
law and, above all, the capricious law of the jungle: no guarantee or appeals, just the supreme power of the sword. Even in later centuries, when the voice of equity was raided in protest, offices were 
bought and justice was sold. And still worse was the system of army recruitment, a blood tax which for many years was confined to the peasants; when they fled into the woods they would be brought 
back in chains, driven along with musket butts and enrolled in the army like galley slaves. They would never gain promotion. A younger son of a noble family used his regiment as a business, rather 
like a commodity he had bought; he would put the rank and file up for auction and send the rest of his human cattle off to slaughter. Finally there were the hunting rights, the right to have a dovecote or 
shoot rabbits, rights which even now that they have been abolished, have still left a ferment of ill feeling in the hearts of the peasantry. Shooting game was the old feudal prerogative, a fanatical 
insistence on hereditary rights which gave the lord authority to hunt whenever he wanted and made the villain liable to death if he had the temerity to shoot on his own patch of ground; wild creatures 
or birds were kept in confinement under the open sky for the pleasure of one man; fields were penned into royal hunts which any game was free to devastate while the owners were not allowed to shoot 
even so much as a sparrow. 

‘That's only right,’ muttered Bécu, who was always saying that poachers should be shot like rabbits. 

But Jesus Christ had pricked up his ears on hearing the word ‘shooting’ and was whistling mockingly. Game belonged to anyone who knew how to kill it. 

‘God help us,’ Rose said simply, with a big sigh. 

They were all sad at heart, the tale read out drawing them in painfully, like a ghost story. They did not always understand everything, and this added to their uneasiness. Since those things had happened 
in the past, they might well happen again in the future. 

‘Go on, poor Jacques Bonhomme,’ Jean droned on in his schoolboy voice, ‘they want more sweat, more blood, your trials aren’t yet over...’ 

Indeed, the whole calvary of the peasant was now unfolded. He had suffered from everything, from man, from the elements, and from himself. Under the feudal system, when the nobles went on the 
rampage, he was hunted, tracked down, and carried off as part of the loot. Every private war between one lord and another ruined him, if it didn’t kill him: his cottage was burnt down, his field laid waste. 
Later on came the big brigades, the worst of the scourges that devastated the countryside, those gangs of mercenaries who put themselves at the service of anyone who hired them, sometimes fighting 
for France and sometimes against, killing and burning as they went and leaving nothing but bare earth in their wake. Though towns might hold out, because of their walls, the villages were swept away 
in the murderous frenzy of destruction that raged for years. There were centuries of bloodshed, centuries during which the flatlands, as they were called, resounded with a ceaseless cry of pain, of 


women raped, children battered, and men hanged. Then, when there was respite from war, the king’s tax collectors were sufficient torment for the poor wretches on the land, because the number and 
burden of the taxes was nothing compared with the brutal and capricious methods of collecting them: the poll tax and the salt tax were farmed out, and other taxes, imposed at random and quite 
unjustly, were exacted by army troops who turned revenue collection into a war levy; so that hardly any of the money reached the coffers of the state, having disappeared on the way, stolen little by 
little by every dishonest pair of hands through which it passed. And then famine played its part. The idiotic tyranny of the law hampered trade, prevented the free sale of grain, and thus brought about 
terrible shortages every ten years, either through drought or excessive rain that seemed like punishment from God. A storm that flooded the rivers, a rainless spring, the slightest cloud or ray of sunshine 
could affect the crops and carry off thousands of men; dreadful seasons of famine, a sudden rise in prices, awful periods of destitution during which men ate the grass beside the ditches, like beasts of 
the field. And, inevitably, after the wars and famines would come the epidemics which killed off those who had been spared by hunger or the sword. The contagion was the result of ignorance and filth, 
endlessly recurring, the Black Death, the Great Plague, striding like giant skeletons through past centuries, scything down the sad, pale people of the countryside. 

So, when his suffering became unbearable, Jacques Bonhomme would rise in revolt. He had centuries of fear and submission behind him, his shoulders had become hardened to blows, his soul so 
crushed that he did not realise his own servility. You could beat him senseless, starve him, and rob him of everything, before he would abandon his caution and stupidity, his mind filled with all sorts of 
muddled ideas which he could not properly understand; and this would go on until one supreme injustice, one last pang of suffering, threw him at his master’s throat like an infuriated domestic animal 
who had been beaten once too often. Constantly, from one century to the next, there came the same explosion of exasperation, the ploughmen of the Jacquerie* arming themselves with sickles and 
pitchforks when nothing remained for them but death. Such were the Christian Bagaudes of Gaul, the Pastoureaux of the Crusades, then later on the Croquants and the Nu-Pieds hurling themselves 
against the nobles and the soldiers of the king. After four hundred years, the cry of pain and rage from all the Jacques Bonhommes which still resounds over the devastated fields will make the masters 
quake in their chateaux. What if these men, who are many, were to rise up once again and claim their rightful inheritance? The vision of old surged through the land: of tall, ragged, half-naked devils, 
lusting and mad with violence, spreading ruin and destruction just as they have been ruined and destroyed, raping in their tum the wives of those who had raped theirs! 

‘Rein in your anger, men and women of the fields,’ Jean read on, in his calm, quiet voice, ‘for the hour of your victory will soon strike on the clock tower of history...’ 

Buteau suddenly shrugged his shoulders: what was the point of rebelling? So that the gendarmes could cart you off to prison? Indeed, since the little book had started telling the story of their ancestors’ 
revolts, they had all been listening with downcast eyes, not daring to move, full of distrust even though they were with people they knew. These were things which were not to be spoken of aloud, there 
was no need for anyone to know what they thought about them. When Jesus Christ chimed in and declared that in the next uprising he would wring a few necks, Bécu violently proclaimed that all 
republicans were pigs; and Fouan had to call them to order, in the sad, solemn voice of an old man of great experience but who does not wish to talk about it. While the other women seemed to be 
concentrating afresh on their knitting, La Grande made the sudden pithy statement that ‘what is yours is yours’, though the remark seemed to have little connection with the reading. 

Only Francoise, who had let her book fall onto her lap, was still looking at the corporal; she was amazed that he could read for so long without making any mistakes. 

‘God help us, God help us,’ Rose said again, sighing even more heavily. 

But now the tone of the book changed and became lyrical in its praise of the Revolution. This was Jacques Bonhomme'’s triumph, the apotheosis of 1789. After the capture of the Bastille, while the 
peasants were burning down the chateaux, the events of the night of 4 August legalized the victories achieved over the centuries by recognizing civil liberties and the equality of man. ‘In a single night 
the tillers of the soil became the equal of their lord and master, who, by virtue of ancient title deeds, had been living on the sweat of their brow and devouring the fruits of their sleepless nights.’ Serfdom 
was abolished, the privileges of nobility were abolished, ecclesiastical and manorial courts of law were abolished; all the old rights were commuted into money, everyone became equally liable to tax; 
all citizens were to be given an equal opportunity to occupy civil and military posts. And the catalogue went on; all the ills of this life seemed to be evaporating one by one in a song of praise for the new 
Golden Age of the farm labourer which was just beginning; there followed a whole page of obsequious flattery, lauding the labourer to the skies as the king and provider of the world. He alone was 
important, everyone must kneel before the holy plough. Then the horrors of 1793 were condemned in the strongest terms and the book launched into an extravagant eulogy of Napoleon, the child of 
the Revolution who had succeeded in ‘dragging it out of the mire of extremism to bring happiness to all those living off the land’. 

‘Well, that’s true!’ Bécu interjected, as Jean turned over the last page. 

‘Yes, it's true,’ said old Fouan. ‘There were still good times to be had when | was a young man... As sure as | sit here, | saw Napoleon once, in Chartres. | was twenty. We were free, we owned the land, 
everything seemed wonderful! | remember my father saying to me one day that he used to sow pennies and real crowns... Then we had Louis XVIII, Charles X, Louis-Philippe.* Things weren't too bad, 
we had enough to eat, we couldn’t complain... And now we've got Napoleon III and things were still not too bad until last year... All the same...’ 

He wanted to stop there, but he couldn't help saying: 

‘All the same, what's all their liberty and equality done for Rose and me?... Are we any better off, after slaving away for fifty years?’ 

Then, slowly and painfully, in a few words, he summed up, unconsciously, the whole story they had just heard: the peasant who had for so long cultivated the land for the benefit of the lord of the manor, 
but was beaten and stripped like a slave, not even owning his own skin; who had made the land fruitful by his efforts, forming a constant, intimate relationship with it which makes him love and desire 
it with the kind of passion you might feel for someone else’s wife whom you care for and take in your arms but can never possess; the land which, after centuries of this torment of desire, is won at last, 
is conquered, becomes yours, the joy and delight of your life. And this desire which had built up over the centuries, with possession seeming always out of reach, explained his love for his own plot, his 
passion for the earth, as much earth as possible, the rich, heavy lump of earth you can touch and weigh in your hand. Yet how thankless and unfeeling the earth was! However much you adored it, its 
heart never softened, it would not produce a single extra grain. Too much rain rotted the seed, hail cut down the young wheat, a thunderstorm broke the stalks, two months of drought would stop the 
ears from filling out; and then there were the insects that gnaw, the frosts that kill, diseases that attack your cattle, and weeds that spread like poison over the soil: anything could spell ruin, every day 
was a struggle, the next day always uncertain. True, he had never spared himself, he had fought tooth and nail, exasperated that work alone was not enough. He had strained every sinew of his body, 
he had given himself completely to the land, and now, after it had barely allowed him to keep body and soul together, it had left him poor and unsatisfied, ashamed of his impotent old age, and it would 
pass into the arms of another male, without pity for his poor old bones that it was waiting to receive. 

‘That's how itis,’ the old man went on. ‘When you’re young, you work until you drop; and when you've finally managed to make ends meet, you're old and your time’s up... That’s about it, isn’t it, Rose?’ 
His wife nodded her trembling head. Yes, bloody hell, she’d worked as well, more than a man, no doubt about it. Getting up before everybody else, cooking, sweeping, scouring the pots, worn out by a 
thousand and one jobs, the cows, the pigs, kneading the bread, and always the last one to bed! You had to be tough to survive. And that was her only reward, to have kept going: all you got out of it all 
was wrinkles, and after pinching and scraping, going to bed in the dark and living on bread and water, you could consider yourself lucky if you had enough to keep body and soul together in your old 
age. 

‘All the same,’ Fouan went on, ‘we mustn't complain. I've heard tell of places where it’s a dog's life to live on the land. In the Perche, for example, there’s nothing but rock and stones... In the Beauce, 
the soil is still good, it just needs to be looked after all the time... But it's not as good as it was. It’s getting poorer, that’s for sure, there are fields that used to give a hundred and fifty bushels and now 
don't give more than a hundred... And prices have been going down this last year, they say wheat's being brought in from foreign parts, something bad’s going on—a crisis, they call it... Will things ever 
go right? That universal suffrage of theirs doesn’t put food on the table, does it? The taxman is always on your back and they're always taking your children away and sending them off to war... No, 
revolutions are all very well, but it's six of one and half a dozen of the other, and a peasant is still a peasant.’ 

Jean was a methodical man and he had been waiting to finish his reading. Silence fell, and he went on quietly: 

‘Happy tiller of the soil, never leave your village for the town, where you would have to buy everything, milk, meat, and vegetables; where you would always spend more than you need to because the 
opportunity’s always there. In your village, haven’t you got sun and air, healthy work and healthy pleasures? There’s nothing like country life, yours is real happiness, far from gilded mansions; and the 
proof is that workers in towns come to the country to relax, just as the bourgeois have only one ideal, to retire to the country to pick flowers, eat fruit straight from the tree, and frolic on the grass. Make 
no mistake, Jacques Bonhomme, money is an empty dream. The only real wealth is peace of mind!’ 

His voice had changed; the big, soft-hearted young man had to restrain his emotion, for, having been brought up in the town, his heart was melting at the thought of rustic bliss. The others remained 
glum, the women bending over their needles, the men slumped forward with hardened faces. Was the book making fun of them? Money was the only good thing there was and they were poverty- 
stricken. Then, embarrassed by the silence, pregnant with so much suffering and resentment, the young man ventured to make a discreet comment: 

‘All the same, things would be better with more education. If people were so unhappy in the past, it was because of ignorance. Nowadays, people know a bit more and things are definitely not as bad. 
So we ought to have much more knowledge, have schools where you can study agriculture.’ 

But old Fouan, stubbornly set in his ways, angrily cut him off: 

‘Don't talk to me about science! The more you know, the worse things get; didn’t | just say that fifty years ago the land was producing more? The earth is fed up with being mucked about. It never gives 
more than it wants, the old bitch! And look at Mister Hourdequin, who's spent no end of money on new inventions... No, there’s no way round it, a peasant’s a peasant!’ 

Ten o'clock was striking and this final declaration put an end to the conversation like a shot from a gun. Rose went off to fetch the pot of chestnuts she had left in the warm embers of the kitchen fire, 
their customary treat on All Saints’ Eve. She even brought back two litres of white wine to make it a real feast. They quickly forgot all these stories, and their spirits rose as, with tooth and nail, they 
began to tear the steaming skins off the boiled chestnuts. La Grande had immediately thrust her share into her pocket, because she could not eat so fast. Bécu and Jesus Christ were tossing theirs 
into their mouths and swallowing them with their skins; while, newly emboldened, Palmyre was delicately peeling hers before cramming them into Hilarion’s mouth as though stuffing a goose with corn. 
As for the children, they were playing at ‘making black pudding’. La Trouille made a hole in a chestnut with her teeth and then pressed it so that some of the inside came out for Delphin and Nénesse 
to lick. It was really good. Lise and Frangoise decided to do the same. They snuffed the candle for the last time, and drank to the health of everyone present. It was much warmer now: a reddish haze 
was rising from the liquid dung in the litter, the cricket was chirping louder than ever in the huge flickering shadows of the rafters; and, not wanting to leave the cows with nothing to enjoy, they gave 
them the chestnut skins, making a comforting crunching sound. 

At half past ten, they began to leave. First Fanny went off, taking Nénesse with her. Then Jesus Christ and Bécu left, quarrelling, as the cold outside made them tipsy again; La Trouille and Delphin 
could be heard holding up their respective fathers, pushing them along and setting them on the right path, for they were like restive animals unable to find their way back to their stable. Each time the 
door swung open, an icy blast came in from the snow-covered roadway. La Grande was in no hurry as she tied her handkerchief round her neck and pulled on her mittens. She did not look once at 
Palmyre and Hilarion, who slipped away frightened and shivering in their rags. Finally, she went off to her house next door, loudly slamming the door behind her. Now only Frangoise and Lise were left. 
‘Corporal,’ Fouan asked, ‘will you take them with you, when you go back to the farm? It's on your way.’ 

Jean nodded while the two girls put on their headscarves. 

Buteau had stood up and was prowling round the cowshed, looking grim and preoccupied. He had not said a word since the reading had finished, as though obsessed by what the book had been 
saying, all those stories of how the land had been so hardly won. Why shouldn’t he have the lot? He was beginning to find the idea of sharing intolerable. And there were other things as well, muddled 
ideas that were whirling round in his thick skull: anger, pride, a mulish determination not to go back on what he had said, and an exasperated male desire which made him half want something and half 
not want it, for fear of being cheated. Suddenly he made up his mind. 

‘I'm going to bed. Goodbye!’ 

‘What do you mean, goodbye?’ 

‘Yes, I'll leave for La Chamade before it’s light... So goodbye in case | don’t see you.’ 

His father and mother stood facing him, side by side. 

‘And what about your share?’ asked Fouan. ‘Will you take it?” 

Buteau strode to the door, and then turned round: 

‘No!’ 

Fouan’s whole body shook. He drew himself up in a final show of his old authority: 

‘Right, then; you're a bad son... I'll give your brother and sister their shares and I'll rent your share out to them, and I'll make sure that when | die they keep it. You'll get nothing. Get out!’ 

Buteau, unflinching, stared defiantly at his father. Then Rose tried to reason with him. 

‘We love you as much as the others, you silly bugger... You're cutting your nose off to spite your face. Take it!’ 

‘No, | won't.’ 

And he went upstairs to bed. 

Outside, Lise and Francoise, shocked by this scene, walked on for a while in silence. They were holding each other round the waist again and together formed a single dark mass in the blue shadows 
of the snowy night. But as Jean followed them he could hear that they were crying. He tried to comfort them. 


‘Look, he'll think it over, he'll come round in the morning.’ 
‘You don’t know him!’ exclaimed Lise. ‘He’d rather drop dead than give in... No, it's hopeless.’ 
Then, despairingly, she said: ‘What shall | do with his baby?’ 
‘Well, it's going to have to come out sooner or later,’ said Francoise softly. 
That made them laugh. But they were both too sad and started crying again. When Jean had left them at their front door, he continued on his way across the plain. It had stopped snowing and the sky 
was bright and clear again, dotted with stars, a frosty sky which cast a blue light, as transparent as crystal; and the Beauce stretched away into infinity, white and flat and as still as a sea of ice. No 
breath of wind came from the plain, all he could hear was the steady tramp of his shoes on the frozen earth. The peace and calm of the icy cold reigned supreme. All the things he had been reading 
kept swirling around in his head, and he took off his cap to calm his thoughts, wanting to make his mind a blank. The thought of that pregnant girl and her sister worried him, too. He clumped along in 
his heavy boots. A shooting star described a bright arc across the silent sky. In the distance, La Borderie was barely visible, a gentle bump on the white expanse of snow; and when Jean turned off 
down the side track, he remembered the field he had sown there a few days before: he looked to the left and recognized it beneath its shroud of snow. It was a thin layer, as light and pure as ermine, 
marking the ridges of each furrow, hinting that the earth lay beneath, its limbs now numbed. How deep the slumber of the seed must be! What peace must lie hidden within this icy bosom until the 
warmth of morning, the spring sun, roused it into life! 

PART XXxI 


298 


IT was four o'clock and the day was just dawning, a rosy early May morning.* Under the whitening sky, the buildings that made up La Borderie dozed on, half in darkness, three long buildings sitting 
along the three sides of the vast square farmyard, the sheepfold at the back, the barns on the right, the cowshed, stable and house on the left. Closing the fourth side, the carter’s gate was shut and 
bolted with an iron bar. On the dunghill, a lone yellow rooster sounded the wake-up call with his resounding bugle note. A second rooster replied, then a third. The call was repeated, moving away from 
farm to farm, from one end of the Beauce to the other. That night, as almost every night, Hourdequin had gone to be with Jacqueline in her room, the little servant’s room that he had let her do up with 
floral wallpaper, glossy cotton curtains, and mahogany furniture. Despite her growing power, she had met with fierce rejection whenever she had tried to sleep with him in his late wife’s room, the 
conjugal bedroom that he defended as one last sign of respect. She was still extremely hurt by it all, she knew very well that she would never be the true mistress of the house as long as she didn’t 
sleep in the old oak bed, draped in red cotton fabric. Jacqueline woke early and lay there on her back, eyes wide open, while by her side the farmer snored on. Her black eyes were dreaming in the 
exciting warmth of the bed, a shiver raced through her naked body, the body of a slim and pretty girl. Yet she hesitated; then she came to a decision, stepped lightly over her master with her chemise 
bunched up, so light and supple that he didn’t feel her; and, without a sound, her hands feverish with her sudden desire, she pulled on a petticoat. But then she bumped into a chair and he opened his 
eyes. ‘What's this, you're getting dressed! Where are you off to?’ 

‘I'm worried about the bread, just going to take a look.’ 

Hourdequin went back to sleep, mumbling, stunned by the excuse, his brain working away dully as he yielded to sleep. What a peculiar idea! The bread didn’t need her, at this hour. Then he woke up 
again with a start, on the knifepoint of suspicion. Not seeing her, he ran a dazed eye around this maid’s room that held his slippers, his pipe, and his razor. The harlot had the hots for some farmhand 
again! It took him two minutes to recover his wits fully and in that time he relived his whole life story. 

His father, Isidore Hourdequin, was the descendant of an old peasant family from Cloyes that had acquired airs and graces and risen to the bourgeoisie in the sixteenth century. All of them had had 
jobs in the salt tax: one had been a grainseller in Chartres; another an inspector in Chateaudun; and Isidore, orphaned early in life, had over sixty thousand francs when, at twenty-six, stripped of his 
place by the Revolution, he had hit on the idea of making his fortune by joining the republican brigands who were selling off the property they confiscated from the nobles. He knew the country back to 
front, sniffed around, did his sums, paid thirty thousand francs, barely a fifth of their real value, for the three hundred and seventy acres of La Borderie—all that remained of the former domain of the 
Rognes-Bouquevals. Not one peasant had dared risk his écus; only bourgecis, lawyers, and financiers had taken advantage of the revolutionary measures. Anyway, it was just speculation, for Isidore 
had no intention of burdening himself with a farm, aiming to sell it again at its rightful price as soon as the troubles were over, and thereby quintuple his money. But the Directory* came in and the 
property continued to go down in value: he could not sell with the dreamed-of profit. His land held him captive, he became its prisoner, so much so that, being stubborn and not wanting to let go of any 
part of it, he hit on the idea of deriving profit from it himself in the hope of finally making his fortune out of it. Around this time, he married the daughter of a neighbouring farmer who brought him another 
hundred and twenty-five acres that meant he then had five hundred altogether, and that was how this bourgeois gent, who had emerged three centuries earlier from peasant stock, returned to farming— 
but to farming on a grand scale, the aristocracy of the soil that was replacing the old, all-powerful feudal system. 

Alexandre Hourdequin, his only son, was born in 1804. He started school at the college in Chateaudun and did very badly. The land was his passion, he preferred to return home to help his father, 
thereby disappointing a new dream of the latter who, rather than building up a fortune so slowly, would have liked to sell the lot and set his son up in some liberal profession. The young man was twenty- 
seven when his father died and he became master of La Borderie. He was all for the new methods; his primary concer, in marrying, was not to acquire property but money, since, in his view, it was 
due to lack of capital if the farm was vegetating; and he found the desired dowry, a sum of fifty thousand francs that one of the sisters of the notary, Baillehache, brought him, a lady of a certain age, 
his elder by five years, extremely ugly but sweet. There then began, between himself and his five hundred acres, a long battle, at first cautious, then more and more frantic as miscalculations were 
made; a year-round battle, a daily battle that, without making him rich, had allowed him to lead the comfortable life of a big, red-blooded man, determined never to deprive himself of whatever he 
wanted. For some years, things had gone further downhill. His wife had given him two children: a boy, who had joined the army out of hatred of farming and had swiftly been made captain, after 
Solferino; and a delicate and charming girl, the apple of his eye, and heiress to La Borderie, since his ungrateful son was off chasing adventure. First, in the middle of the harvest, he lost his wife. The 
following autumn, his daughter died. That was a terrible blow. The captain didn’t even show up once a year any more and the father found himself on his own, the future closed, with no further 
encouragement to toil for his brood. But if the wound still bled deep down, he remained standing, violent and authoritarian as ever. In the face of the peasants who sniggered at his machines and hoped 
for the ruin of this burgher bold enough to try his hand at their trade, he persisted. What else could he do? He was a prisoner of his land, more and more tightly confined: the work that had piled up, the 
capital invested, locked him away there more every day, with no way out now except through the escape offered by some disaster. 

Square-shouldered and with a broad, ruddy face—his small hands being all he’d kept of his refined bourgeois background—Hourdequin had always been a despot towards his servant girls. Even in 
his wife’s day he’d had all of them, and done so as a matter of course, without further ado, as his due. If the daughters of poor peasants who go dressmaking sometimes escape, not one of those who 
take up work on a farm can get away from a man, whether farmhand or master. Madam Hourdequin was still alive when Jacqueline came to La Borderie, as a charity case. Old Cognet, a terrible drunk, 
had been in the habit of beating her up and she was so scrawny, so pathetic, that you could see every bone in her body through her rags. On top of that, she was so ugly, it was thought, that the little 
boys hooted at her. You wouldn't have said she was fifteen, though she was already just shy of eighteen. She helped the maidservant and was given the menial chores, washing up, working in the 
farmyard, cleaning up the animals that wound up covering her in filth, and she mucked about in it unrestrainedly. But after the death of the farmer's wife, she seemed to scrub herself up a bit. All the 
farmhands took a tumble with her in the hay; no man came to the farm without hopping on top of her; and, one day when she was going down into the cellar with him, the master himself, till then 
contemptuous, also decided to have a taste of this plain Jane who was so unkempt. But she put up a furious fight, scratched him and bit him, so much so that he was forced to let go of her. From that 
moment on, her fortune was made. She resisted for six months, then gave herself, one patch of bare skin at a time. From the farmyard she had leaped into the kitchen, as the titular maidservant; then 
she hired a young girl to help her; and after that, quite the lady, she had a maid of her own who served her. Now there emerged from the former little dishcloth, a very dark girl, fine and pretty, who had 
firm breasts and the strong, supple limbs of girls who aren't as thin as they look. She turned into an extravagant coquette, drenching herself in perfumes while remaining at bottom a slut. The people of 
Rognes, the district farmers, were no less amazed by the affair, all the same: how in God’s name was it possible for a man rolling in dough to have had his head turned by a little mouse like that, no 
looks to speak of, all skin and bones, a Cognette in fact, the daughter of Cognet, the old soak they'd watched for the last twenty years breaking stones on the roads! A nice father-in-law! And a well- 
known trollop! The peasants just did not see that this trollop was their vengeance, the revenge of the village against the farm, of the wretched tiller of the soil against the nouveau riche bourgeois who 
was now a big landowner. Hourdequin, in his midlife crisis as a man of fifty-five, was bewitched, his flesh trapped, needing her physically the way a person needs bread and water. When she felt like 
being nice and kind, she would wrap herself around him in a cat's caress, gorging him with shamelessly lewd acts, such as streetgirls wouldn't dare; and, for one such hour, he would humiliate himself 
and beg her to stay, after fights and terrible contests of willpower, in which he would threaten to throw her out, with a good kick up the backside. 

The day before, he had slapped her yet again after she’d made a scene about sleeping in the bed where his wife had died; and, all night long, she had refused to let him touch her, beating him off as 
soon as he got near her; for, if she continued to treat herself to the farm boys, she rationed him, whipped him with abstinences, to increase her power. So, that particular morning, in that stifling room, 
in that rumpled bed where he could still smell her, he was seized once more with anger and desire. For a long while, he had been able to scent her continual betrayals. He leaped to his feet and 
shouted: 

‘Ah, you bitch, wait till | get my hands on you!’ 

He swiftly dressed and went downstairs. 

Jacqueline had raced through the silent house, still barely lit by the crack of dawn. As she was crossing the farmyard, she stepped back when she saw that old Soulas, the shepherd, was already up. 
But her desire had such a strong hold on her that she took no notice. Too bad! She avoided the stable with its fifteen horses, where four of the farm’s carters slept, went to the back, into the cupboard 
under the stairs that served as a bed for Jean: straw and a coverlet, not even any sheets. And, hugging him while he slept, closing his mouth with a kiss, shivering and breathless, she spoke in a very 
low voice: 

‘It's me, silly fool. Don’t be frightened... Quick, quick, let's get a move onl!’ 

But he was scared, he never wanted to do it, not there, in his bed, for fear of being caught. The hayloft ladder stood nearby and they climbed up, leaving the trapdoor open, and tumbled into the middle 
of the hay. 

‘Oh! Silly fool, silly fool!’ Jacqueline said over again, swooning, the billing and cooing coming from her throat seeming to roll up from her womb. 

It was nearly two years since Jean Macquart had found himself at the farm. Having left the army, he had washed up at Bazoches-le-Doyen with a mate, a carpenter like himself, and he’d taken up work 
again at a place run by the mate’s father, a small village contractor who employed two or three workers; but his heart was not in it any more, the seven years of service had made him rusty, disaffected, 
weary of saws and planes, to the point where he felt like a different man. In bygone days, in Plassans, he would hit the wood hard, having no gift for learning, barely able to read, write and count, yet 
being very reflective, very hard-working, with the will to create an independent situation for himself, outside his terrible family. Old Macquart kept him as dependent as a daughter, he rubbed his 
mistresses in his face and came to the door of his workshop every Saturday to steal his pay off him. So, when punching and fatigue had killed his mother, he followed the example of his sister Gervaise, 
who had just run off to Paris with a lover: he ran away too, so as not to feed his good-for-nothing father. And now he didn’t know himself any more, not that he’d become lazy himself, but the regiment 
had broadened his mind. Politics, for example that used to bore him, preoccupied him now, made him argue about equality and fraternity. After that, there was the habit of strolling about, the tough and 
idle guard duty, the sleepy life of the barracks, the savage crush of war. The tools would then drop from his hands, he would daydream about his campaign in Italy, and a huge need for rest would make 
him drowsy, he would long to stretch out in the grass and forget himself. 

One morning, his boss came and set him up in La Borderie, doing repairs. There was a good month’s work, bedrooms to parquet, doors and windows to fix more or less all over the place. He was only 
too happy to drag the work out for six weeks. But just at that point, his boss upped and died and the son, who had married, went off and set up in his wife’s part of the country. Having stayed on at La 
Borderie, where they were always coming across rotting wood that needed replacing, the carpenter had his work cut out for him; then, as the harvest was beginning, he lent a hand, stayed another six 
weeks; and, seeing he'd taken so well to farming, the farmer ended up keeping him on for good. In under a year, the former craftsman had become a good farmhand, carting, ploughing, sowing, reaping, 
in that peace that comes from the land, where he hoped to finally satisfy his need for a quiet life. So that was that for sawing and planing! And he seemed born for life on the land with his quiet slowness, 
his love of well-ordered work, the temperament of a beast of burden which he got from his mother. He was delighted at first, he savoured the countryside that peasants don’t see, he savoured it through 
remnants of sentimental reading, ideas of simplicity, virtue, perfect happiness, such as you find in little moral tales for children. 

Truth be told, there was another reason why he enjoyed himself at the farm. In the days when he was fixing up the doors, La Cognette had come and spread herself among the shavings. It was really 
she who corrupted him, seduced as she was by this big boy’s strong limbs and massive regular face that announced a sturdy male. He yielded, then started all over again, afraid of looking like an 
imbecile, tormenting himself now by a need for this lecherous hussy who knew how to get a man excited. Deep down, his native decency protested. It was wrong to go with the lady friend of Mister 
Hourdequin, to whom he still felt grateful. Naturally he made up excuses: she wasn’t the master’s wife, she served as his tart; and, since she cheated on him everywhere you turned, he might as well 


have the pleasure instead of leaving it to others. But those excuses didn’t stop his unease from growing, as he watched the farmer fall more and more in love. One thing was for sure and that was that 
it would end badly. 

In the hay, Jean and Jacqueline held their breath when he, ears pricked, heard the wooden ladder creak. He leapt to his feet and, at the risk of killing himself, dropped down the hole used for tossing 
the fodder in. At that very moment, Hourdequin’s head appeared at the other end, level with the hatch. In a single glance, he saw the shadow of the man fleeing and the belly of the woman still lying 
there sprawled on her back with her legs apart. Such a fury drove him that it didn’t occur to him to go down and see who her admirer was; instead, with a slap that could have felled an ox, he knocked 
Jacqueline back to the ground as she was getting to her knees. 

‘You whore!’ 

She screamed and denied the obvious in a cry of rage. 

‘It's not true!’ 

He stopped himself from digging his heel into the belly he had seen, that show of nakedness of a beast on heat. 

‘| saw you! Tell me it’s true or I'll rip you open!’ 

‘No, no, no, not true!’ 

But when she had finally scrambled to her feet and pulled her skirt down, she became insolent, provocative, determined to make use of her omnipotence. 

‘Anyway, what's it to you? Am | your wife or something? Since you don’t want me to sleep in your bed, I’m completely free to sleep wherever | like.’ 

She made her cooing dove sound, as though in obscene mockery. 

‘Come on, move, let me get down... I'll be on my way this evening.’ 

‘Straight away!’ 

‘No, this evening... Give yourself time to think.’ 

He just stood there shaking, beside himself, not knowing who to take his anger out on. If he’d already lost the courage to throw her out on the street immediately, how happily he’d have chucked her 
admirer out! But where would he get hold of him, now? He had gone straight up into the hayloft, guided by the open doors, without looking in the beds; and, when he climbed down again, the four 
carters from the stable were getting dressed, as was Jean, at the back of his understairs cubbyhole. Which of the five was it? It could just as well be this one as that, or maybe all five of them, one after 
the other. He hoped, though, that the man would give himself away; he gave his orders for the morning, did not send anyone out into the fields, did not go out himself, but balled his fists and circled the 
farm, casting sidelong glances and itching to hit someone. 

After the seven o'clock meal, the master’s angry inspection made the household quake. There were, at La Borderie, the five carters for five carts, three threshers, two cowherds or farmhands, a 
shepherd and a little swineherd, twelve servants in all, not counting the maidservant. At first, in the kitchen, he shouted at the maid, because she hadn't put the stove shovels back under the ceiling. 
Then he prowled around the two barns, the one for the oats, the one for the wheat, the last one vast and as tall as a church, with doors sixteen feet wide, and he tried to pick a fight there with the 
threshers, whose flails, he said, chopped the straw up too much. From there he crossed to the cowshed, furious at finding the thirty cows looking in a fine state, the central aisle washed down, the 
troughs clean. He could barely find the words with which to pounce on the cowherds when, outside, glancing at the water tanks that they also looked after, he saw that a downpipe was blocked with 
sparrows’ nests. Like all the farms in the Beauce, they carefully collected rainwater from the roofs, with the aid of a complicated system of gutters. He promptly asked if they were going to let the 
sparrows make him die of thirst. But it was, in the end, over the carters that the storm broke. Even though the fifteen horses in the stable had fresh litter, he started shouting that it was disgusting to 
abandon them to such filth. Then, ashamed of his injustice, exasperated further, as he was visiting the four sheds where the tools were packed away that sat at the four corners of the farm buildings, 
he was thrilled to see a plough with broken handles. At that, he exploded. Were these five bastards deliberately wrecking his material for the fun of it? He would turf all five of them out. Yes! All five of 
them, so no one would feel left out! As he cursed them, his burning eyes searched their skin, hoping for a sudden loss of colour, a tremor that would give the traitor away. No one budged, and he left 
them with a gesture of despair. 

When he’d finished his inspection at the sheepfold, Hourdequin had the bright idea of questioning Soulas, the shepherd. This old man of sixty-five had been at the farm for half a century, yet had 
amassed nothing, his money eaten up by his wife, a drunk and a trollop, whom he’d finally had the pleasure of putting in the ground. He was terrified that his age would soon see him shown the door. 
Perhaps the master would help him; but who was to say that the masters wouldn't die first? Did they ever give a person anything for tobacco or a drop of the hard stuff? Anyway, he’d made an enemy 
of Jacqueline, whom he detested, with the hatred of a jealous ex-servant revolted by the swift rise of this latecomer. The thought that she was ordering him about now, when he’d seen her in rags, on 
the dungheap, infuriated him. She would certainly have sent him packing if she'd felt she had the power; and that made him prudent, he wanted to keep his job, and so he avoided all conflict, even 
though he thought he was sure of the master’s support. 

The sheepfold, at the bottom of the courtyard, took up the whole building, a gallery ninety yards long, where the farm’s eight hundred sheep were separated only by wicker barriers: in one part, the 
ewes, in various groups; in another the lambs; further away, the rams. The male lambs were castrated when they were two months old and reared for sale, while the females were kept to replenish the 
flock of ewes, the oldest of which were sold every year; and, at fixed dates, the rams covered the young ewes. They were Dishleys crossed with Merinos, magnificent animals with their stupid, gentle 
air, and their heavy heads and big round noses like men of passion! When you stepped into the sheepfold the smell was suffocating; it was the stench of ammonia from the litter, and the old straw that 
fresh straw was placed on top of over three months. Along the walls, trammel hooks allowed the racks to be hoisted up, as the layer of manure rose. There was air, though, and big windows, and the 
roof of the hayloft overhead was made of thick movable planks that were partly removed, as the supply of fodder dwindled. They said, what's more, that this living heat, the layer of fermentation, soft 
and warm, was necessary for sheep to come into the world safe and sound. 

Hourdequin pushed one of the doors open and spotted Jacqueline disappearing out of another. She had thought of Soulas, too, anxious as she was, and certain she'd been watched with Jean; but the 
old man was his usual imperturbable self and didn’t seem to know why she had been so unusually pleasant. And the sight of the young woman leaving the sheepfold, where she never set foot, further 
stoked the farmer's uncertainty. 

‘Well, then, Soulas!’ he said. ‘Nothing new this morning?’ 

The shepherd, who was very tall and very thin, with a long face cut into creases as though hewn out of a knot of oak, answered slowly. 

‘No, Mister Hourdequin, nothing at all, except the shearers are coming and will set to work shortly.’ 

The master chatted for a moment, not wanting to look as though he was quizzing the man. The sheep that had been taken indoors and fed there, since the first frosts at All Saints, would soon go 
outside again, around the middle of May, as soon as there was clover to take them to. As for the cows, they were hardly ever put out to pasture until after the harvest. The Beauce as it was then, 
although so dry, with no natural grazing land, nonetheless yielded good meat; and it was only out of habit and laziness that cattle-raising happened to be unknown there. Each farm fattened up only 
five or six pigs, for its own consumption. 

With his burning hand, Hourdequin stroked the sheep which had come running, heads held high, their eyes soft and pale; while a stream of lambs, penned in further away, pressed, bleating, against 
the barriers. 

‘So, then, Soulas, you didn’t see anything this morning?’ he asked again, looking him straight in the eye. 

The old man had seen, but what was the point of saying? His late wife, the cow and drunkard, had taught him all about the vice of women and the stupidity of men. It may well be that even if he gave 
her away, La Cognette would still have the upper hand, and so it would be him they'd pounce on, to get rid of an embarrassing witness. 

‘Nothing, nothing at all!’ he repeated, eyes dull, face immobile. 

But as Hourdequin was going back across the yard, he noticed that Jacqueline was still standing there, nervous, ears pricked, fearful of what was being said in the sheepfold. She pretended to be busy 
with her fowl, the six hundred birds, hens, ducks, and pigeons that were flitting about, quacking, scratching the dunghill, in an endless din; and, since the little swineherd had knocked over a bucket of 
white floury water he was taking to the pigs, she even calmed her nerves a little by smacking him. But a glance at the farmer reassured her: he knew nothing, the old man had held his tongue. Her 
insolence only intensified. 

And so, at the midday meal, she was provocatively cheery. The heavy work had not yet begun, so they were still only making four meals a day, the milk pudding at seven o'clock, the roast at midday, 
bread and cheese at four, soup and lard at eight. They ate in the kitchen, a vast room where a table stretched out, flanked by two benches. Progress was represented there only by a cast-iron stove 
that occupied one comer of the immense hearth. At the back, the black mouth of the oven gaped; and the pots and pans gleamed, and old utensils were lined up in a nice orderly fashion, along the 
smoky walls. The maidservant, a big ugly girl, had cooked that morning, and a lovely smell of warm bread rose from the bread bin which had been left open. 

‘So you've got no appetite today, then?’ Jacqueline boldly asked Hourdequin, who came in last. 

Since the death of his wife and daughter, so as not to eat all alone, he would sit at his servants’ table, like in the old days; and he would sit at one end, on a chair, while the maidservant-mistress di 
the same at the other end. There were fourteen in all and the maid served them. 
When the farmer sat down without replying, La Cognette talked of seeing to the roast. This was slices of bread grilled, then broken up into a tureen, and doused with wine that was sweetened wit 
ripopée, the old Beauce word for molasses. And she asked for another spoonful, putting on a show of wanting to spoil the men and cracking jokes that made them burst into coarse laughter. Everythin 
she said could be taken two ways, and reminded everyone that she was leaving that evening: easy come, easy go, and he who wouldn't be getting any after this would regret not having dipped h 
finger one last time in the sauce. The shepherd ate with his stunned look, while the master, silent, also looked as if he didn’t understand. Jean, so as not to give himself away, was forced to laugh alon 
with the others, despite his unease, for he didn’t think he was behaving very decently in all this. 
After the meal, Hourdequin gave his orders for the afternoon. There were only a few small chores to finish, outside: they were steamrolling the oats and finishing the fallowing of the land, waiting t 
start on the reaping of the lucerne and clover. So he kept two men, Jean and one other, and they were cleaning the hayloft. He himself, overwhelmed now, extremely unhappy, his ears ringing with hi 
rising blood, began to spin round, not knowing what task might kill his sorrow. The shearers had set up in the sheds, in one corner of the yard. He went and planted himself in front of them and watched. 
There were five of them, sallow raw-boned lads, squatting, with their big steel shears gleaming. The shepherd who had brought in the ewes, with their four feet tied together like goatskin bottles, lined 
them up on the shed’s beaten earth floor, where they could do no more than raise their heads and bleat. When a shearer grabbed one, it quietened down, abandoning itself, puffed up by its thick coat 
which had hardened into a black crust with soot and dust. Then, under the swift tip of the shears, the animal emerged from its fleece like a bare hand from a dark glove, all rosy and fresh, inside the 
golden snow of the inner wool. Squeezed between the knees of a tall lean man, a mother, placed on her back, her thighs parted, her head raised and straight, showed her stomach that had a hidden 
whiteness, her skin shivering like a person being undressed. The shearers made three sous a sheep and a good worker could shear twenty a day. 

Hourdequin was absorbed, thinking how the wool had fallen to eight sous a pound and how they needed to hurry up and sell it so it wouldn't dry out too much that would take away some of its weight. 
The previous year, sheep pest* had decimated the flocks of the Beauce. Everything was going from bad to worse, it spelled the ruin, the bankruptcy of the land, since the grain price was dropping from 
month to month. And gripped once more by his farmer's worries, gasping for air in the yard, he left the farm and went to give his fields a lookover. This was how his fights with La Cognette always 
ended: after having stormed around and clenched his fists, he gave way, oppressed by a pain that only the sight of his wheat and oats could relieve, rolling their greenery to infinity. 

Ah, this patch of earth, how much he had ended up loving it! And with a passion that wasn’t all peasant avarice, but an emotional, almost intellectual, passion, for he felt that it was the mother everyone 
shared, who had given him life, his substance, and to whom he would return. At first, when he was still only young, brought up on the land, his loathing of school and his desire to burn his books had 
come only from his being used to freedom, galloping merrily across the ploughed fields, from the exhilaration of the open air and the four winds of the plain. Later, when he'd taken over from his father, 
he'd loved his earth as a lover, his love had matured as if he’d taken her in lawful marriage, to impregnate her. And that affection had only grown, as he gave her his time, his money, his whole life, as 
he would have done a good fertile wife, whose whims, and even betrayals, he forgave. He had lost his temper many times when she showed herself nasty, when, too dry or too wet, she ate up the 
seed without returning any harvest; then, he doubted, and had even accused himself of being an impotent or clumsy male: it must be his fault if he hadn't made a baby. It was since then that the new 
methods had haunted him, launching him into various innovations, with the regret of having been a dunce at school and not having done the courses offered by one of those agricultural schools he and 
his father used to poke fun at. So many useless attempts, failed experiments, and machines that his servants wrecked, and the chemical fertilizers the shops fraudulently sold! He had squandered his 
fortune on it, yet La Borderie hardly brought him in enough bread to eat, as he waited for the crisis in agriculture to finish him off. Never mind, he would remain a prisoner of his land, he would bury his 
bones there, after having kept her as his wife, to the bitter end. 

That particular day, as soon as he was outside, he remembered his son, the captain. The two of them would have made short work of it! But he thrust aside the memory of that imbecile who preferred 
dragging a sword around. He had no more children, he’d end up alone. But he suddenly thought of his neighbours, in particular the Coquarts, landowners who worked their farm at Saint-Juste 
themselves, father, mother, three boys and two girls, yet were hardly making more of a go of it than he was. At La Chamade, the farmer, Robiquet, at the end of his lease, had given up smoking and 
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was letting the place go to ruin. That's how it was, things were bad everywhere, you had to run yourself into the ground working and not complain. Besides, little by little, a lulling sweetness was rising 
from the green parcels of land he was walking alongside. Light rains in April had given the fodder a good spurt of growth. The red clover delighted him, and he forgot about the rest. Now he cut through 
the ploughed fields to take a look at the work of his two ploughmen. The earth clung to his feet, he felt how sticky and fertile it was, as if it wanted to hold him in an embrace; and it took him back body 
and soul, he recovered the virility he’d had when he was thirty, and the strength and the joy. Was there any other woman but her? Did the Cognettes of this world count, whether this one or that? They 
were just the dish everyone eats out of that you just have to be satisfied with, if it's clean enough. Such a conclusive excuse for his craven need for his tart succeeded finally in cheering him up. He 
walked for three hours, and exchanged jokes with a girl, in fact the Coquarts’ maidservant, who was coming back from Cloyes on a donkey, showing her legs. 
When Hourdequin returned to La Borderie, he spotted Jacqueline in the yard saying goodbye to the farm cats. There was always a band of them, twelve, fifteen, twenty, they didn’t know for sure, since 
cats gave birth to their litters in holes hidden in the straw, and reappeared trailing five or six little ones behind them. She then went to the kennels of Emperor and Massacre, the two sheepdogs; but 
they growled, they hated her. 
Despite the goodbyes to the animals, dinner passed as it did every day. The master ate and chatted, in his usual way. Then, the day being over, there was no question of anyone’s leaving. They all 
went off to bed, and darkness enveloped the silent farm. 
And, that very night, Jacqueline slept in the late Madam Hourdequin’s bedroom. It was the beautiful room, with its big bed at the back of the alcove draped in red. There was a wardrobe, an occasional 
table, a Voltaire armchair;* and, dominating a small mahogany desk, the medals the farmer had won at the agricultural fairs glimmered, framed under glass. When La Cognette climbed into the conjugal 
bed in a chemise, she spread out, opened her arms and legs, to hold all of him, laughing her turtle dove’s laugh. 
Jean pushed her away, the next day, as she leapt onto his shoulders. Once it turned serious, it was no longer proper, obviously, and he didn’t want to do it any more. 
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ONE evening, a few days later, Jean was coming back on foot from Cloyes when, a mile or so before Rognes, the appearance of a peasant’s horse-drawn cart returning home ahead of him stopped 
him in his tracks. It seemed empty, there was no longer anyone on the seat, and the horse, abandoned, was going back to its stable at a leisurely pace, clearly knowing its way around. The young man 
was easily able to catch up. He stopped it and hoisted himself up to look inside the cart: there was a man at the bottom, an old man of sixty, fat, short, tipped backwards, and with a face so red, it looked 
black. Jean was so surprised, he began to talk out loud. ‘What's that? It's a man! Is he asleep? Has he been drinking? Well, well, well! It's old Mouche, the father of them two down there! God! | reckon 
he’s had it! Well | never! What a turm-up!’ 
But though floored by a stroke, Mouche was still breathing, even if his breath was short and laboured. Jean stretched him out with his head up, and then he sat on the seat and whipped the horse, 
driving the dying man home at a brisk trot for fear that he would slip through his fingers. 
When he arrived at the church square, he happened to see Francoise standing at her door. The sight of that boy in their cart, driving their horse, stunned her. 
‘What's happened?’ she asked. 
‘Your father’s not too good.’ 
‘Where is he?’ 
‘Here, look!’ 
She hopped up onto the wheel and took a look. For a moment, she remained stupefied, as though she didn’t understand, staring at the purplish mask, half of which was convulsed, as though pulled 
violently from top to bottom. Night was falling and a great tawny cloud that was turning the sky yellow, lit up the dying man with a fiery reflection. 
Then, suddenly, she burst out sobbing and ran off to tell her sister. 
‘Lise! Lise! Oh, God!’ 
Left to his own devices, Jean hesitated. A person couldn't just leave the old man at the bottom of the cart. The floor of the house was down three steps, by the square; and a descent into that black 
hole didn’t strike him as too convenient. Then he remembered that, on the left, by the roadside, another door opened on to the yard at ground level. The yard was very large, but it was closed off by a 
quickset hedge; the rusty-brown water of a pond took up two-thirds of the place; and a half-acre of vegetable garden and orchard lay at the back of that. He let go of the horse that went in by itself and 
stopped outside its stable, near the cowshed, where the two cows were. 
But just then, amid cries and tears, Francoise and Lise came running. The latter, who'd given birth four months before, had been in the middle of breastfeeding the baby and in her bewilderment had 
kept him in her arms; and he was howling too. Frangoise hopped up again on one wheel, Lise climbed up on the other, their wailing now heart-rending; while old Mouche, at the bottom, was still 
breathing his laboured breath. 
‘Papa, say something! What's the matter, tell us! What's the matter, for goodness’ sake! Is it your head, is that why you can’t say anything? Papa, papa, say something, please say something!’ 
‘Jump down, better get him out of there,’ Jean remarked sensibly. 
They didn’t help him but just shouted all the louder. Luckily a next-door neighbour, Frimat's wife, attracted by the noise, at last appeared. She was a tall, lean, bony old woman, who'd been taking care 
of her paralytic husband for the past two years, and kept him alive by herself cultivating, with the stubbornness of a mule, the sole patch of land they owned. She remained unruffled, and seemed to 
consider the episode only natural; and, like a man, she lent a hand. Jean grabbed Mouche by the shoulders and pulled him until Frimat’s wife could get hold of his legs. Then they carried him off into 
the house. 
‘Where’ll we put him?’ the old lady asked. 
The two girls, who followed behind, unable to think, didn’t know. Their father lived upstairs in a small bedroom formed out of the attic; and they couldn't very well take him up there. Downstairs, past the 
kitchen, there was the big bedroom with two beds that he had given up for them. In the kitchen, it was pitch-black, as dark as night, and the young man and the old woman waited, their arms aching, 
not daring to go any further for fear of knocking into some piece of furniture. 
‘Come on, someone's got to decide, after all!’ 
Francoise, at last, lit a candle. And just then, in walked the wife of Bécu, the local gamekeeper, alerted no doubt by her instinct, by that secret force that carries news from one end of a village to the 
other in a flash. 
‘Well! What's up with him, the poor dear man? Ah! | see, he’s had a turn... Quick, sit him up on a chair.’ 
But Frimat’s wife was of the opposite view. Did you sit up a man who couldn't hold himself upright? The best thing would be to lie him down on one of his daughter's beds. The discussion was turning 
sour when Fanny appeared with Nénesse: she had heard the news as she was buying vermicelli at Macqueron’s, and came to see, concerned because of her cousins. 
‘Maybe we should sit him up, after all,’ she declared, ‘to let his blood flow.’ 
So Mouche was bundled into a chair by the table, where the candle was burning. His chin dropped to his chest, his arms and legs hung dangling. His left eye had opened with the tugging on that side 
of his face, and the corner of his twisted mouth whistled louder. There was a silence; death invaded the damp room, with its beaten earth floor, its leprous walls, and its big black fireplace. 
Jean still stood there waiting, embarrassed, while the two girls and the three women, their arms dangling, studied the old man. 
‘| could still go and get the doctor,’ the young man ventured. 
Bécu’s wife shook her head, none of the others answered: if it turned out to be nothing, why spend the money on a visit? And if this was the end, could the doctor do anything about it? 
‘One thing that’s good is vulnerary,’ said Frimat's wife. 
‘I've got camphorated brandy,’ murmured Fanny. 
‘That's good, too,’ declared Bécu’s wife. 
Lise and Frangoise, now numb, listened, not knowing what to think, the one rocking her baby boy, Jules, the other stuck holding a cup of water that their father hadn't wanted to drink. Seeing this, 
Fanny nudged Nénesse, who was engrossed in the dying man’s distorted face. 
‘You run to our place and you tell them to give you the little bottle of camphorated brandy that is in the big cupboard, on the left... D’you hear? In the cupboard, on the left... And call in at Grandpa 
Fouan’s, call in at Aunty’s, La Grande’s, tell them Uncle Mouche is in a very bad way... Run, run as fast as you can!’ 
When the boy had bounded out of sight, the women continued to hold forth on the case. Bécu’s wife knew a gentleman who'd been saved by having the soles of his feet tickled for three hours. Frimat’s 
wife, having remembered she still had some linden blossom tea, out of the two sous’ worth she’d bought the other winter for her man, went to get it; and she came back with the little bag. Lise was 
lighting the fire, after handing her baby to Frangoise, when Nénesse reappeared. 
‘Grandpa Fouan was lying down. La Grande reckons that, if Uncle Mouche didn’t drink so much, he wouldn’t have such bad indigestion.’ 
But Fanny examined the bottle he’d handed her and cried out: 
‘Silly boy! | told you on the left! You've brought me the eau de cologne!’ 
‘That's good, too,’ repeated Bécu’s wife. 
They forced the old man to take a cup of linden blossom tea by pushing a spoon between his clenched teeth. Then they rubbed his head with eau de cologne. But he wasn’t getting any better, it was 
becoming desperate. His face had gone blacker, they were forced to sit him back up on the chair as he’d collapsed and was threatening to slide flat on the floor. 
‘Oh!’ murmured Nénesse, who'd gone back to the door, ‘I think it might just rain. The sky's a funny colour.’ 
‘Yes,’ said Jean, ‘I saw a dark cloud coming.’ 
And, as though this had brought him back to his initial idea, he said: 
‘All the same, I’m happy to go and get the doctor if you like.’ 
Lise and Francoise looked at each other anxiously. Finally, it was Frangoise who decided, in her youthful generosity. 
‘Yes, yes, Corporal, go to Cloyes and get Mister Finet. No one will be able to say we didn’t do what we should have.’ 
In the rush, the horse hadn't even been unhamessed, and Jean only had to leap into the cart. They heard the clanking noise, the jolting of the retreating wheels. Frimat’s wife then suggested the priest, 
but the others made a gesture that said they were going to enough trouble as it was. And when Nénesse offered to go on foot to Bazoches-le-Doyen, two miles away, his mother became annoyed: 
naturally she wasn’t about to let him go galloping off on such a threatening night, under that awful sky the colour of rust. Besides, since the old man didn’t seem to want to hear or reply, he would only 
have disturbed the priest for nothing. 
The painted wooden cuckoo clock struck ten. That was a surprise: to think they'd been there for over two hours without making any headway! But not one of them talked of calling it a day, entranced 
by the spectacle, wanting to see it through to the end. A ten-pound loaf of bread was sitting on top of the bin, along with a knife. At first, the girls, ragged with hunger in spite of their anguish, automatically 
cut themselves slices that they ate all dry, without realising; then the three women followed suit, the loaf got smaller, there was always someone slicing and munching. They hadn't lit another candle, 
they even neglected to trim the one burning, and it was a dismal sight, that dark and bare poor peasant’s kitchen, with the death rattle coming from the body pushed up against the table. 
All of a sudden, half an hour after Jean had left, Mouche toppled down and sprawled over the floor. He was no longer breathing; he was dead. 
‘What did | tell you? You wanted to go and get the doctor!’ Bécu’s wife remarked in a sour voice. 
Francoise and Lise burst into tears again. In one instinctive impulse, they flung themselves around each other's neck, with all the affection of adoring sisters. And they kept saying, in broken snatches 
of words, ‘God! There are only two of us now... It’s over, there’s only the two of us now... What'll become of us, Lord?’ 
But they couldn’t leave the dead man there on the ground. In the twinkling of an eye, Frimat’s wife and Bécu’s wife did what had to be done. As they didn’t dare carry the corpse, they pulled a mattress 
off a bed, brought it over and lay Mouche on it, covering him with a sheet, up to his chin. Meanwhile, Fanny had lit the candles in two other candle-holders and placed them on the ground, by way of 
altar candles, to the left and right of his head. That was fine, for the moment, except that his left eye, thumbed shut three times, stubbornly persisted in opening again, and seemed to be looking at the 
assembled company from out of that crumpled purplish face that stood out starkly against the whiteness of the cloth. 
Once Lise managed to put Jules to bed, the wake began. Twice, Fanny and Bécu’s wife said they were going, since Frimat’s wife was offering to spend the night with the little ones. But they didn’t go; 
they continued to chat in low voices, casting sidelong glances at the dead man, while Nénesse, who had grabbed the bottle of eau de cologne, finished it, dousing his hands and hair. 
Midnight struck; Bécu’s wife spoke up. 
‘And Mister Finet, | ask you! You can take your time dying, with him on the job... Over two hours, just to get him here from Cloyes!’ 


The door to the yard had stayed open and a gust of air entered and blew out the lights, to left and right of the dead man. This terrified them all, and as they were relighting the candles, the stormy gust 
returned, more terrible, while a drawn-out howl rose and grew louder from the black depths of the countryside. It sounded for all the world like the galloping of a ravaging army coming closer, with the 
cracking of branches and the groaning of the lacerated fields. They ran to the doorway and saw a thick coppery cloud flying and writhing in the livid sky. Suddenly, there was the crackling of musketry 
and a hail of bullets rained down, biting and bouncing, at their feet. 

Then a cry escaped them, a cry of ruin and misery. 

‘Hail! It’s hailing!’ 

Stricken, outraged and pale under the scourge, they watched. It lasted no more than ten minutes, if that. There were no thunderclaps; but great bluish flashes of lightning, endless, seemed to run flush 
with the ground, in wide lines of phosphorus; and the night was no longer so dark, the hailstones lit it up in pale stripes, numberless, as though spouts of glass had fallen. The noise became deafening, 
ike a volley of shots, a train launched full steam ahead on an iron bridge, rolling endlessly on. The wind blew like a Fury, the slanting bullets slashed everything, piling up and covering the ground with 
a coat of white. 

‘Hail! God! Ah! What a curse! Just look! Proper hen’s eggs!’ 

They didn’t dare venture out into the courtyard to gather any up. The violence of the hurricane only grew, all the windowpanes were shattered; and the accumulated force was such that a hailstone flew 
in and broke a pitcher, while others rolled right up to the dead man’s mattress. 

‘You wouldn't get five to the pound,’ said Bécu’s wife, feeling their weight. 

Fanny and Frimat’s wife made a gesture of despair. 

‘Everything’s gone, it’s a massacre!’ 

it was over. They heard the galloping disaster moving away, rapidly, and a silence fell like the silence of the grave. The sky behind the thick cloud had turned an inky black. Fine, teeming rain streamed 
down without a sound. All they could make out, on the ground, was the thick layer of hailstones, a whitening sheet that seemed to have its own light, the paleness of millions of night lights, going on 
forever. 

Nénesse, having launched himself outside, returned with a genuine iceblock, as big as his fist, lumpy and jagged; and Frimat’s wife, who couldn’t hold still, could no longer resist the need to go and 
see. 

‘I'll go and get my lantern, | have to see the damage.’ 

Fanny held back for a few more minutes. She went on with her list of grievances. Ah! All that work! Talk about havoc, in the vegetables and the fruit trees! The wheat, the oats, the rre—they weren't 
tall enough to have suffered much. But the vine! Oh, the vine! At the door, she scanned the dense, impenetrable night, and shook with the fever of uncertainty, trying to assess the damage, exaggerating 
it, believing she could see the countryside shot to bits and losing blood through its wounds. 

‘Well, my girls,’ she said finally, ‘I'll just borrow a lantern, and run over to our vines.’ 

She lit one of the two lanterns and disappeared with Nénesse. 

Bécu’s wife, who had no land, really couldn’t have cared less. She sighed and sighed, imploring the heavens that was her habit as a feeble-minded whinger. Curiosity, though, took her constantly to 
the door; and she stood there watching with great interest, when she noticed that the village was becoming starry with points of light. Through an opening in the yard, between the stable and a shed, 
the view plunged down over all of Rognes. No doubt the blast of hail had woken up the peasants, and everyone was gripped by the same urgent need to see his field, too anxious to wait till daybreak. 
And so the lanterns were coming out one by one, multiplying, running and dancing. And since Bécu’s wife knew where the houses were, she managed to put a name to each lantern. 

‘Look! They're lighting up at La Grande’s, and they’re up and off at the Fouans, and over there, that’s Macqueron’s, and next door, Lengaigne’s... Lord above! Those poor people, it breaks your heart... 
Oh, too bad! I’m going to go and join them!’ 

Lise and Francoise were left on their own, facing their father’s corpse. The rain continued to stream down, little wet gusts skimmed the ground, making the candles run. Someone should have shut the 
door, but neither of them thought of it, caught up and shaken as they, too, were by the drama outside, despite the house being in mourning. So, then, it wasn’t enough to have death in your house? 
The good Lord wrecked everything, you didn’t even know if you’d still have a bit of bread to eat. 

‘Poor Papa,’ murmured Francoise, ‘he’d have had a fit! Better that he can’t see this.’ 

As her sister was taking the second lantern, she asked, ‘Where are you going?’ 

‘I'm thinking of the peas and beans. I'll be straight back.’ 

Lise crossed the yard in the downpour and went to the vegetable garden. Now there was only Francoise standing by the old man. And she stood on the doorstep, most upset by the coming and going 
of the lantern. She thought she heard moaning, and tears. Her heart was breaking. 

‘Well? What's there?’ she cried. ‘What is it?” 

No voice replied, the lantern came and went faster, as though panic-stricken. 

‘The beans are flattened, aren't they? What about the peas, are they all right? God! What about the fruit, and the lettuces?’ 

But when she distinctly heard a cry of pain, she made up her mind. She gathered up her skirts and ran in the downpour to join her sister. And the dead man, abandoned, remained in the empty kitchen, 
all stiff under his sheet, between the two sad smoky wicks. His left eye, obstinately open, gazed at the old ceiling joists. 

Ah! What havoc ravaged that patch of land! What lamentation rose from the disaster, glimpsed in the flickering lantern light! Lise and Francoise carried theirs around, so wet with rain that the glass 
panes scarcely shed light at all. When they brought it closer to the garden beds, they could only just see, in the narrow circle of light, that the beans and peas were razed to the roots, the lettuces sliced 
off, minced, and neither could imagine they'd even be able to use the leaves. But the trees especially had suffered: the tiny branches, the fruit, had been cut off as though with knives; the trunks 
themselves, flayed, were losing their sap through gashes in the bark. And further away, amongst the vine, it was worse; the lanterns swarmed, leapt, became enraged, amidst the groaning and swearing. 
The vine stocks looked mown down, clusters of blossom were strewn over the ground, along with pieces of wood and vine branches; not only was the year’s harvest lost, but the stocks, stripped bare, 
would rot and die. No one felt the rain on them; a dog was howling for its life, and women burst into tears as though on the edge of the grave. Macqueron and Lengaigne, despite their rivalry, lit each 
other’s way as they went from one man’s to the other's, letting out ‘God Almighties!’ as the ruins were revealed in a brief, pale vision, swallowed up again behind them by the dark. Even though he had 
no land any more, old Fouan wanted to see, and got angry. Little by little, everyone lost their temper: was it possible to lose, in a quarter of an hour, the fruit of a year’s work? What had they done to be 
punished like this? There was no safety or justice, just scourges for no reason, whims that polished everyone off. Abruptly, La Grande, in a rage, picked up stones and threw them into the air to shatter 
the invisible heavens. 

‘Damn pig, up there!’ she bawled. ‘Can't you bloody well leave us alone?’ 

On the mattress in the kitchen, Mouche, abandoned, gazed at the ceiling with his staring eye, as two carriages stopped outside the door. Jean had finally brought Mister Finet, after waiting at his place 
for three hours, and he’d come back in the horse-drawn cart, while the doctor had taken his cabriolet. 

The latter, a tall thin man with a face yellowed with thwarted ambition, bowled rudely inside. Basically, he loathed his peasant clientele, whom he blamed for his own mediocrity. 

‘What, no one here? So things are better?’ 

Then he spotted the body. 

‘No, too late! | told you so, | didn’t want to come. It’s the same old story every time, they only call me when they're dead.’ 

The pointless disturbance, in the middle of the night, infuriated him; and as Lise and Francoise happened to return at that moment, he ended up even more exasperated when he heard that they'd 
waited two hours before sending for him. 

‘You are the ones that killed him, for heaven’s sake! How idiotic can you get? Eau de cologne and linden blossom tea for apoplexy! On top of that, no one with him. Of course, he’s not likely to run 
away...’ 

‘But, Mister,’ stammered Lise, in tears, ‘it was because of the hail.’ 

Mister Finet, interested now, calmed down. Really! They'd had a hailstorm? By dint of living with peasants, he’d ended up sharing their passions. Jean had drawn nearer, too, and both of them expressed 
amazement; they couldn't get over it, for they hadn’t had a single hailstone on their way from Cloyes. These ones spared, those ones laid waste, and just a few miles apart: wasn't it rotten luck to find 
yourself on the wrong side! Then, as Fanny brought back the lantern, and Bécu’s wife and Frimat’s wife followed behind, all three women in tears, unstoppable on details about the abominations they'd 
seen, the doctor gravely declared: ‘This is a misfortune, a great misfortune... There’s no greater misfortune for the land...’ A dull sound, a sort of boiling, cut him off. It was coming from the dead man, 
lying forgotten between the two candles. All fell silent, and the women crossed themselves. 
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A MONTH went by. Old Fouan, appointed guardian to Francoise, who was entering her fifteenth year, persuaded them—her and her sister Lise, who was ten years older—to rent their land to Cousin 
Delhomme, except for a parcel of meadow, so it could be properly farmed and maintained. Now that the two girls were on their own, without a father or brother in the house, they ought to have taken 
on a farmhand, but that would have been ruinous because of the growing cost of labour. Delhomme, what’s more, was doing them a simple favour, agreeing to break the lease the moment one of them 
married that would mean that the estate would then have to be divided up between the two of them. 
Lise and Frangoise had also made over their horse to their cousin since it had become useless, but they kept the two cows, Coliche and Blanchette, as well as Gideon, the donkey. They likewise kept 
their half-acre vegetable garden that the elder girl reserved for herself to maintain, while the younger was to take care of the animals. Naturally there was still work to do about the place, but they weren't 
in bad health, thank God! They would certainly see it through. 
The first weeks were very hard, since there was the damage of the hail to repair, the digging to do, the vegetables to replant; and it was this that drove Jean to give them a hand. A bond had formed 
between him and the two of them, ever since he’d brought their dying father home. The day after the funeral, he came to ask how they were getting on. Then he came back to chat, ever more familiar 
and obliging—so much so that one afternoon he took the spade from Lise’s hands to finish turning a patch of ground. From then on, the hours not taken up by his work at the farm he devoted to them. 
He became a member of the household, the old patrimonial house of the Fouans, built three centuries earlier by a forebear, and which the family honoured with a sort of cult. When, in his lifetime, 
Mouche had complained about having drawn the short straw in the divvying up of the estate, and accused his sister and his brother of theft, the latter would reply: ‘What about the house! Doesn't he 
have the house?’ 
Poor tumbledown house, shrunken, rickety and full of cracks, patched up all over with bits of board and plaster! It must have been built of rubble and mud; later, two of its walls were rebuilt with mortar; 
finally, around the turn of the century, they resigned themselves to replacing the thatch with a roof of small slates, now decayed. That was how it had endured and continued to do so, built a yard below, 
as they all were in the old days, no doubt to keep them warmer. The drawback was that in big storms the water came in everywhere; and no matter how much they swept the beaten earth of the cellar, 
mud always remained in the corners. But it was above all cleverly positioned, with its back turned to the north, to the boundless Beauce, from where the terrible winter winds blew down; on that side, 
in the kitchen, there was only one tiny window, and it opened on a level with the path and was barricaded by a shutter; while, on the other side, the one facing south, were the door and the windows. It 
looked for all the world like one of those fisherman's shacks by the ocean, where not even the smallest slit looks at the waves. Through all that pushing, the Beauce winds had made it lean forward: it 
was hunched over, like one of those very old women who have trouble with their backs. 
Jean soon knew its every nook and cranny. He helped clean the deceased’s bedroom, the corner formed out of the attic and simply separated by a partition of wooden boards, and in which there was 
just an old chest, full of straw, that served as a bed, and a table and chair. Downstairs, he never ventured past the kitchen and avoided following the two sisters into their bedroom, though the door was 
always open, revealing the alcove with its two beds, a big walnut wardrobe, and a splendid carved round table, no doubt a relic stolen from the chateau some time in the past. There was another room 
behind that one, so damp that their father had preferred to sleep upstairs: they regretted even packing the potatoes in there, as they germinated straight away. But they lived mainly in the kitchen, in 
that vast smoky room where, for three centuries, the generations of Fouans had succeeded each other. It smelled of the long labour, the meagre pittances, the constant effort of a race that had only 
just managed not to die of starvation by wearing itself out with work, without ever having a bean more in December than in the previous January. A door opened straight out into the cowshed, so that 
the cows were almost part of the family; and when that door happened to be shut, you could still keep an eye on them through a pane of glass embedded in the wall. Then there was the stable, where 
Gideon stayed on his own; then a shed and a woodpile. You didn’t need to go outside, you could go all the way along under cover. Outside, the rain kept the pond filled, and it provided all the water 
needed for the animals and for watering the garden. Every morning, you had to go down to the fountain on the road to get drinking water for the table. 


Jean liked it there without asking himself what brought him back. Lise, jolly and round in every part of her body, was welcoming. But at twenty-five years of age, she was already getting on, and 
becoming unattractive, especially since her confinement. But she had big solid arms and she worked with such gusto, thumping away, shouting and laughing, that the sight of her gladdened the heart. 
Jean treated her as a woman, never referred to her familiarly as tu, whereas he continued, on the contrary, to call Francoise tu, since she was only fifteen and for Jean that made her a child.* But the 
open air and hard work hadn't yet had time to make Frangoise ugly, she still had her pretty long face with its stubborn little brow, silent black eyes, and fleshy mouth shadowed with premature down; 
and, as much of a child as she seemed, she was also a woman, and you wouldn’t have needed to tickle her too hard to make her a baby, as her sister liked to say. Lise had brought her up, as their 
mother was dead; that’s where the great affection came from, active and noisy on the elder sister's part, passionate and restrained in the younger. Young Francoise had a reputation for being headstrong. 
All injustice exasperated her. When she said ‘This is mine, that’s yours’, she would not have backed down at knifepoint; and, apart from anything else, if she adored Lise, it was because she knew she 
owed her such adoration. Anyway, she showed herself to be reasonable, well behaved, and pure of mind, merely tormented by her precocious physical development that made her listless, lazy, and a 
little greedy. One day, she also started to call Jean tu, treating him as a good-natured, older friend, one who played with her and sometimes teased her by deliberately making untrue and unfair remarks, 
just for the fun of seeing her choke with rage. 

One Sunday, on an already scorching afternoon in June, Lise was working in the vegetable garden, weeding among the peas. She had laid Jules under a plum tree and he had gone to sleep. The sun 
was shining down on her directly overhead, making her hot, and she was puffing, bent double, pulling out weeds, when a voice came from behind the hedge. 

‘What's this? Don’t they rest, even on Sunday!’ 

She recognized the voice, straightened up, her arms red and her face flushed, but laughing. 

‘That's right! No more on Sunday than during the week, the job won't get done on its own.’ 

It was Jean. He walked along the hedge and stepped into the yard. 

‘Leave it alone, I'll make short work of that!’ 

But she refused, she was almost done; and if she wasn’t doing that, she’d be doing something else: could a person loaf about? She could get up at four in the morning all she liked, and still be sewing 
at night by candlelight, she never saw the end of it. 

He didn’t want to annoy her, so he went and sat in the shade of the nearby plum tree, taking care not to sit on Jules. He watched her, bent double again, buttocks up, pulling on her skirt that had ridden 
up and exposed her sturdy legs, while she worked her arms, bosom to the ground, without fear of having a stroke, though the flow of blood was making her neck swollen. 

‘It's a good thing’, he said, ‘you're solidly built.’ 

She showed some pride at that and gave a little laugh of pleasure. He laughed too, genuinely admiring her, finding her strong and agreeable, like a boy. No indecent desire came to him at the sight of 
that rump in the air, at those taut calves, at this woman on all fours, sweating, smelling like an animal on heat. He was simply thinking that with limbs like that you’d certainly get through a lot of work! 
In a married couple, a woman of that build was as good as her man. 

Doubtless an association of ideas formed in his mind, and he let slip a bit of news he'd promised himself to keep secret. 

‘| saw Buteau the day before yesterday.’ 

Lise slowly rose to her feet. But she didn’t have time to quiz him. Francoise had recognized Jean's voice and, coming over from her dairy at the back of the cowshed, her arms bare and white with milk, 
burst out angrily: 

‘So you saw him... The rotten pig!’ 

Her dislike of her cousin was growing, she could no longer hear his name without being whipped into one of her frenzies of righteousness, as though she had to avenge a personal injury. 

‘Of course he’s a pig,’ Lise declared calmly, ‘but it doesn’t get you anywhere saying so now.’ 

She had placed her fists on her hips and become serious. 

‘So, what's Buteau got to say for himself, then?’ 

‘Nothing,’ Jean replied, embarrassed, sorry to have had such a big mouth. ‘We talked about his affairs, because his father’s telling everybody he’s going to disinherit him, but he reckons he’s got plenty 
of time because the old man’s tough, and he couldn’t care less anyway.’ 

‘Does he know that Jesus Christ and Fanny have signed the agreement all the same, and that they've each taken possession of their share?’ 

‘Yes, he knows that, and he also knows that old Fouan rented his son-in-law Delhomme the share that he, Buteau, didn’t want. He knows that Mister Baillehache was so furious that he swore he’d 
never let anyone draw straws again before he’s got them to sign the papers... Yes, he knows the game's up.’ 

‘Oh! And he hasn't got anything else to say?’ 

‘No, nothing else.’ 

Lise quietly bent down again and walked around for a moment pulling up weeds, showing nothing of herself now but the big round expanse of her bottom. Then, twisting her neck, she added, her head 
still down: 

‘You know what, Corporal? That's it! This means | can keep Jules as part of the count.’ 

Jean, who until then had given her hope, nodded. 

‘Well, | reckon you’re right!’ 

And he cast a glance at Jules, whom he'd forgotten. Wrapped tight in his swaddling clothes, the little mite was still sleeping, his tiny immobile face bathed in light. That was the tricky bit—the kid! 
Otherwise, why wouldn’t he have married Lise, since she was free? The idea came to him just like that, all of a sudden, watching her as she worked. Maybe he actually loved her, maybe the pleasure 
of seeing her alone was what drew him to the house. He was still surprised, though, never having desired her, never even having played around with her, not the way he played around with Frangoise, 
for instance. And, right then, he looked up and saw Francoise, still standing there in the sun, straight-backed and fuming, her eyes so bright with passion, with such a funny look in them, that he was 
cheered up in the confusion of his discovery. 

But the sound of a trumpet, a strange tooting call, was heard and Lise left her peas and shouted: 

‘Hey! Lambourdieu! | want to order a sun-bonnet from him.’ 

A short little man appeared on the other side of the hedge, on the road, trumpeting away ahead of a great long carriage pulled by a grey horse. It was Lambourdieu, a big shopkeeper from Cloyes, who 
had gradually added to his drapery business hosiery, haberdashery, shoemaking, and even hardware, a whole bazaar which he dragged around from village to village, within a radius of fifteen miles 
or so. The peasants ended up buying everything from him, from their pots and pans to their wedding outfits. His carriage opened and the doors folded back, revealing rows of drawers, a real shop 
display. 

When Lambourdieu had taken the order for the sun-bonnet, he went on: 

‘Meanwhile, wouldn't you like some lovely scarves?’ 

From out of a box he drew some red scarves with gold palm leaves on them, and made them flash in the sunlight. They were dazzling. 

‘Eh? Three francs, that’s nothing! Five francs for two!’ 

Lise and Francoise, who had reached for them over the hawthorn hedge, where Jules’s nappies were drying, turned them over covetously. But they were sensible, they didn’t need them: why spend 
their money? And they were handing them back when Jean suddenly decided that he wanted to marry Lise, despite the little one. So, to speed things along, he cried out to her: 

‘No, no, keep it, I'd like you to have it as a present! I'll be upset if you don’t keep it. It's out of friendship, really!’ 

He hadn't said anything to Francoise and as he saw her still holding out her scarf to give back to the merchant, he felt a pang of sorrow, thinking she had gone pale, her mouth puckering in pain. 

‘You too, of course, you silly thing! Keep it!... | want you to, you needn't pull that long face!’ 

Under attack, the two sisters defended themselves, laughing. Already Lambourdieu was holding his hand out over the hedge for the five francs. And he set off again, the horse behind him pulling the 
carriage along, the raucous trumpet fanfare dying out at the bend in the road. 

Straight away Jean had the idea of moving things along with Lise by declaring himself. But an incident stopped him. The stable obviously hadn't been shut properly and suddenly they saw Gideon, the 
donkey, in the middle of the vegetable garden, merrily cropping some carrot tops. What’s more, this donkey, a vigorous big reddish-brown donkey with a great grey cross on his spine, was a practical 
joker, full of mischief: he could lift latches perfectly with his mouth, and would come looking for bread in the kitchen; and by the way he twitched his long ears whenever anyone rebuked him for his 
vices, you could tell he understood. As soon as he saw they'd spotted him at the carrots, he put on a casual good-natured air; but threatened by a voice, driven off by a gesture, he ran. Instead of 
returning to the farmyard, though, he trotted along the path to the bottom of the garden. Then the chase was well and truly on and, when Francoise finally grabbed him, he crouched down, pulled his 
neck in, and tucked his legs into his body so that he’d weigh more and go slower. Nothing worked, neither kicks nor sweet talk. Jean had to get involved and push him from behind with his brawny 
arms; for, ever since he’d been ordered about by two women, Gideon had developed supreme contempt for them. Jules woke up at the noise and started bawling. The opportunity was lost and the 
young man had to take his leave that day without having spoken. 

A week went by during which Jean was overcome by shyness and no longer dared speak. It wasn’t that the business felt bad to him: on reflection, quite the opposite, he felt its advantages more keenly. 
On either side, they could only gain by it. He might own nothing, but she had the nuisance of the kid: that made the shares even; and he wasn’t being vilely calculating, he was thinking of her happiness 
as much as his own. Then again, by forcing him to leave the farm, the marriage would rid him of Jacqueline, whom he was seeing again, out of base pleasure. He was quite resolved, just waiting for 
the opportunity to declare himself, trying to work out what to say, this boy that even the regiment had left a coward with the women. 

One day, at long last, at around four o'clock, Jean escaped from the farm, determined to speak. He had chosen this time because it was when Frangoise took the cows to the evening pasture and he 
could be alone with Lise. But a setback filled him at first with consternation. Frimat’s wife, at home there now as a good neighbour, was at that very moment helping the young woman to do the wash, 
in the kitchen. The old woman and the two sisters had put the linen in to soak the day before. Since morning, ash water, perfumed with iris root, had been boiling in a cauldron hanging from the trammel 
hook, above a bright poplar wood fire. Arms bare, skirt hitched, and armed with a yellow earthenware pitcher, Lise was drawing water out of the cauldron and pouring it over the linen that filled the 
copper: sheets at the bottom, then tea towels, then shirts and, on top, more sheets. Frimat's wife was not much use but she chatted away, contenting herself, every five minutes, with removing and 
emptying into the cauldron the bucket that sat under the tub, collecting the constant dripping from the washing. 

Jean waited, hoping she’d go. But she didn’t go, talking about her poor husband, the paralytic, who couldn't move more than a hand now. It was a great affliction. They had never been rich; only, when 
he was still working, he rented land and improved it; whereas now she had a terrible time farming the patch of land they actually owned all by herself; she was wearing herself out picking up road 
manure to dress the soil, not having any animals, and she looked after her lettuces, her beans and her peas, step by step, even watered her three plum trees and her two apricot trees, and had wound 
up making a considerable profit from this acre of hers. So much so, that every Saturday she went off to the market in Cloyes, buckling under the weight of two enormous baskets, not counting the big 
fat vegetables a neighbour carried for her in his horse-drawn cart. Rarely did she come back without two or three five-franc pieces, especially in the fruit season. But her constant complaint was the 
lack of manure: neither the manure nor the sweepings from the few rabbits and chickens she raised gave her enough. She'd reached the point of using all that she and her old man made, the human 
fertilizer so despised, and which provokes disgust even in the country. News had got around and people joked about it, calling her Old Mother Poo, and the nickname did her no good at the market. 
Bourgecis ladies had been known to turn up their noses in revulsion at her splendid carrots and magnificent cauliflowers. Despite her great good nature, that drove her mad. 

‘Listen, Corporal, you tell me, is that reasonable? Aren't we allowed to use all that the good Lord has given us? And the idea that animal dung is any cleaner! No, it’s jealousy, they resent me in Rognes, 
because vegetables grow faster at my place. Tell me, Corporal, you don’t find it disgusting, do you?’ 

Jean, embarrassed, replied: 

‘Well! It doesn’t exactly whet my appetite much... We're not used to it, maybe it's just the idea of it...’ 

This frankness saddened the old woman. She was no gossip, but she could no longer hold back her bitterness. 

‘| see, they've already turned you against me. Oh! If you only knew how spiteful they are, if you had any idea what they say about you!’ 

And she let fly with the gossip doing the rounds at Rognes about the young man. First, he’d been loathed there because he was a workman, because he sawed and planed wood instead of tilling the 
soil. After that, when he’d got behind the plough, they'd accused him of coming along and taking the bread of others, in a part of the country not his own. Did they know where he came from? Hadn't 
he done something terrible, back home, so he didn’t dare go back there? And they spied on his hanky-panky with La Cognette, reckoning that one fine night the two of them would slip something into 
Hourdequin’s soup so as to rob him. 


‘Oh, the nasty sods!’ Jean muttered, white with indignation. 

Lise, who was drawing a pot of boiling washing liquid from the cauldron, began to laugh at the name La Cognette that she herself sometimes used, as a joke. 

‘And since I've got started, | might as well carry on until I've finished,’ Frimat’s wife continued. ‘Well, there’s no horrible tale they haven't told since you came here. Last week it was, wasn’t it? You gave 
these two a present of scarves that they saw on them, Sunday, at Mass... It’s too dirty, they reckon you're sleeping with both of them!’ 

At that, shaking but resolved, Jean rose and spoke. 

‘Listen, Madam Frimat, I'll answer that while you're here, it doesn’t bother me. Yes, I’m going to ask Lise if she wants me to marry her. You hear, Lise? I’m proposing, and if you say yes, you'll make 
me very happy.’ 

Just then, Lise was emptying her pot into the copper. But she didn’t rush and finished carefully dousing the linen. Then, with her arms bare and damp with steam, turning serious, she looked him full in 
the face. 

‘Do you mean it?’ 

‘Yes, | do.’ 

She didn’t seem surprised. It was a natural thing. Only, she didn’t say yes or no. There was obviously something bothering her. 

‘You musn’t say no because of La Cognette,’ he went on, ‘because La Cognette...’ 

She cut him off with a wave of her hand, she knew very well that the bawdy laughing-stock of the farm was of no consequence. 

‘There’s also the fact that I’ve got absolutely nothing to bring you except the shirt off my back, whereas you own this house and some land.’ 

Once again, she waved her hand to say that, given her situation, with a child, she thought as he did that things offset each other. 

‘No, no, it’s none of that,’ she finally declared. ‘It’s Buteau...’ 

‘But if he doesn’t want to.’ 

‘Of course, and there’s no friendship in it any more, since he behaved so badly. But all the same, I'd have to ask him.’ 

Jean reflected for a good minute. Then he said sensibly: 

‘As you like... That's only right, considering the child.’ 

Frimat’s wife, who was also gravely emptying the bucket of drip water into the cauldron, felt she had to approve of this approach, while showing herself favourable to Jean—a decent boy that one, not 
pig-headed, not violent—when they heard Francoise outside, coming in with the two cows. 

‘Hey, Lise,’ she shouted, ‘come and look... Coliche has hurt her foot.’ 

They all went out and Lise, at the sight of the animal limping, its front left foot bruised and bleeding, had a fit of anger, one of those gruff outbursts that used to upset her sister when she was little and 
had done something wrong. 

‘Have you been careless again, eh? You must have fallen asleep in the grass, like that other time.’ 

‘No, no, | swear, really. | don’t know what she can have done. | tied her up at the stake, she must have got her foot caught in the rope.’ 

‘Shut your mouth, you liar! You'll kill my cow for me one day!’ 

Frangoise’s black eyes caught fire. She went very pale and spluttered indignantly: 

‘Your cow, your cow... You could at least say our cow.’ 

‘What d’you mean, our cow? You, having a cow! You're just a child!’ 

‘Yes, half of everything here is mine, I’ve got the right to take half of it and wreck it if | want to!’ 

The two sisters stood glaring at each other threateningly. In all their long affection, this was their first painful fight, whipped up by this business of ‘yours and mine’, the one outraged by her little sister's 
rebellion, the other obstinate and aggressive in the face of injustice. The elder backed down and returned to the kitchen, so as not to slap the young one. And when she had put her cows in the cowshed, 
the young one reappeared and went to the bread bin to cut herself a slice of bread. There was a silence. 

Lise had calmed down, though. The sight of her sister, stiff and sullen now, made her feel sorry. She was the first to speak, trying to end the quarrel by offering some unexpected news. 

‘You know what? Jean has just asked me to marry him.’ 

Francoise, who was eating standing up at the window, showed complete indifference and didn’t even turn round. 

‘What's that to me?’ 

‘What it is to you is that you'll have him for a brother-in-law, and | want to know if you like him.’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Like him or not, who cares? Him or Buteau, what's the difference as long as I’m not sleeping with him! But | want to say one thing. It’s all a bit disgusting.’ 

And she walked out to finish her bread in the yard. 

Jean, feeling uncomfortable, affected to laugh it off, as though at a silly joke by a spoiled child; while Frimat’s wife declared that when she was young they would have whipped a little devil like that till 
it bled. As for Lise, she remained grave and silent for a moment, once again absorbed in her washing. Then she came to a conclusion. 

‘Well then, we'll leave it there, Corporal. I’m not saying no, I’m not saying yes... There’s the haymaking, I'll see the family, I'll ask questions, I'll know what to be guided by. And we'll work something out. 
Is that all right?’ 

‘That's all right.’ He held out his hand, she held out hers, and they shook on it. Her whole person, soaked in hot steam, gave off a good housewifely smell, the smell of iris-scented ash. 
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SINCE the day before, Jean had been driving the mechanical reaper in the few acres of meadow that were part of La Borderie, on the banks of the Aigre. From dawn till dusk, you could hear the regular 
clattering of the blades. That particular morning he was finishing up, the last swathes were falling, lining up behind the wheels, in a blanket of fine stalks of soft green. The machine didn’t have a 
haymaking mechanism, so he had been allowed to take on two haymakers—Palmyre, who knocked herself out with work, and Francoise, who had got herself hired on a whim, amused by the job. Both 
of them had been there since five in the morning and had spread out their piles with their long forks, the grass having been half-dried and heaped up the evening before to protect it from the night's 
dew. The sun had risen in a pure, blazing sky, refreshed by a breeze. Just the weather for making good hay. 
After lunch, when Jean came back with his haymakers, the hay from the first mown acre was done. He touched it and felt how dry and crackly it was. 
‘Listen to that!’ he cried. ‘We'll turn it over again, and this evening we'll start on the stacks.’ 
Francoise was wearing a grey cotton dress and had tied a blue handkerchief around her head; one side was flapping against the nape of her neck while two corners floated freely over her cheeks, 
protecting her face from the sun. With a swing of her fork, she took the grass and tossed it up into the wind that carried some of it off like sand-coloured dust. Pieces of it flew away, giving off a strong 
smell, the smell of mown grass and faded flowers. She was very hot, moving along in the midst of this constant whirl that lifted her spirits. 
‘Ah, ma petite!’ said Palmyre in her mournful voice. ‘It's easy to see you're young... Tomorrow you'll feel it in your arms.’ 
But they weren't alone, all Rognes was mowing and making hay in the meadows around them. Delhomme had got there before daybreak, since the grass is tender when drenched with dew, and easy 
to cut, like soft bread, whereas it hardens as the sun warms up; and you could hear it clearly, resisting and whistling at that hour under the thrashing scythe that came and went continually at the end 
of his bare arms. Closer in, adjoining the farm’s grazing land, there were two small fields, one belonging to Macqueron, the other to Lengaigne. In the first, Berthe had absent-mindedly followed the 
haymakers, dressed like a lady in a flounced dress and with a straw hat on her head; but, already weary, she stood leaning on her fork in the shade of a willow. In the other plot, Victor, who was reaping 
for his father, had just sat down and, with his anvil between his knees, was beating his scythe. For five minutes in the midst of the great, quivering silence of the air, all you could make out was this 
dogged hammering, the little hurried thumps of the hammer on the iron. 
Just then Francoise walked over to Berthe. 
‘Had enough, eh?’ 
‘A bit, starting to. When you're not used to it!’ 
They chatted, talking about Suzanne, Victor's sister, whom the Lengaignes had placed in a dressmaker’s workshop in Chateaudun and who, after six months, had flitted off to Chartres to live it up. 
They said she had run off with a notary’s clerk, all the girls in Rognes were whispering about it, dreaming up the details. Living it up meant orgies of redcurrant syrup and soda water, amidst a stampede 
of men, dozens of them going over your body, one after the other, in the back rooms of wine shops. 
‘Yes, my dear, that’s how itis... Ah! She’s making a pile!’ 
Francoise listened to the older girl with wide-open eyes, stunned. 
‘That's a queer way to have fun!’ she said finally. ‘But if she doesn’t come home, the Lengaignes will be on their own, since Victor has been called up.’ 
Berthe, who had taken on her father’s dislike of the Lengaignes, shrugged her shoulders: he couldn't care less, Lengaigne! He had only one regret, and that was that the girl hadn't hung around getting 
herself laid at home, to stock his tobacco shop. Hadn't an old geezer of forty, one of her own uncles, already had her before she left for Chateaudun, one day when they were peeling carrots together? 
And lowering her voice, Berthe described in detail how it had happened. Frangoise, bent double, nearly choked laughing, finding it hilarious. 
‘Oh, dear! Fancy carrying on like that!’ 
She went back to her work, moving on, lifting forkfuls of grass and shaking them in the sun. You could still hear the persistent sound of the hammer tapping the iron. A few minutes later she came close 
to the young man sitting there and said: 
‘So, you're off to be a soldier?’ 
‘Oh, in October! I’ve got time, I’m in no hurry.’ 
She resisted the desire to talk to him about his sister, but couldn’t help herself. 
‘Is it true, what they say, that Suzanne’s in Chartres?’ 
But he was completely indifferent, and answered casually: 
‘Looks like it... Whatever makes her happy!’ 
Seeing Lequeu, the schoolmaster, pop up in the distance, ambling along as though he just happened to be passing, he went on quickly: 
‘Look! There’s someone who’s after Macqueron’s daughter!... What did | tell you? He’s stopped to stick his nose in her hair... Go on, you dirty old clown, you can sniff her all you like, all you'll get is a 
whiff’ 
Francoise started laughing again and Victor now turned on Berthe out of family hatred. Doubtless the schoolmaster wasn’t worth much, seeing as he was a hothead who slapped the children, a sly dog 
who couldn't be trusted, capable of making himself the daughter's lapdog to get at the father’s money. But Berthe wasn’t so nice herself, despite the airs and graces she put on like a lady about town. 
Yes, she could wear flounced skirts all she liked, and velvet bodices, and plump up her derriére with napkins. What was underneath was no better, quite the opposite, for she knew a thing or two, you 
learned a lot more going to a boarding school in Cloyes than staying home minding the cows. No risk that she’d get landed with a kid any time soon: she preferred ruining her health all on her own! 
‘How do you mean?’ asked Frangoise, not understanding. 
He made a gesture and she became solemn, then said without embarrassment: 
‘So that’s why she’s always making dirty jokes and crawling all over you!’ 
Victor had started beating his iron again. In the noise, he chuckled, tapping away every few words. 
‘Then again, you know, Got-None...’ 
‘Who?’ 
‘Berthe, of course, who do you think? Got-None’s the nickname the boys gave her, on account of none of it'd grow on her.’ 
‘Of what?’ 


‘Hair, down there... She’s got one like a kid, smooth as the back of your hand!’ 

‘Come off it, liar!’ 

‘I'm telling you!’ 

‘You've seen it, have you?’ 

‘No, not me, others.’ 

‘What others?’ 

‘Oh! Boys who've sworn to boys | know.’ 

‘And where did they see it? How?’ 

‘For God’s sake! The way you see, when you've got your nose up against it, or when you're having a peek through a crack. How would | know... They may not have slept with her, but there are times 
and places where you hitch up your skirts, aren’t there?’ 

‘So of course they went and spied on her!’ 

‘Well, so what! Seems it’s a real monster, ugly as sin, all bare! Looks like the vilest of those awful little sparrows that don’t have any feathers and have their beaks open in the nests, oh! but awful, awful, 
it'd make you throw up over it!’ 

Francoise was racked by another fit of the giggles, so hilarious did the idea of that featherless sparrow seem to her. And she didn’t calm down and go on with the haymaking until she saw her sister, 
Lise, coming down to the meadow. Lise went over to Jean and explained that she was going to her uncle’s, because of Buteau. This step had been agreed between them three days before, and she 
promised to pass by again later to tell him her answer. When she'd gone on her way, Victor was still hammering, and Francoise, Palmyre and the other women, in the dazzlement of the great clear sky, 
went on tossing the grass, again and again; while Lequeu, most obliging, was giving Berthe a lesson, sticking the fork in, lifting it and lowering it, with the stiffness of a soldier on parade. In the distance, 
the reapers were advancing without a pause, following the same rhythmic movement, their torsos swinging on their haunches, the scythes continually launched and brought back. For a minute, 
Delhomme stopped and straightened up, standing very tall amongst the others. From out of his goujet, the cow’s horn full of water hanging from his belt, he took the black whetstone and sharpened 
his scythe, in a long swift movement. Then his spine once again folded in two and you could hear the sharpened blade biting into the meadow with a livelier swish. 

Lise reached the Fouans’ house. She feared at first that no one was home, the place looked so dead. Rose had got rid of her two cows, the old man had just sold his horse, there were no more animals, 
there was no more work, no sign of life in the empty buildings and farmyard. Yet the door yielded and Lise, stepping into a room that was silent and dark despite the delights outside, found old Fouan 
standing there, polishing off some bread and cheese, while his wife just sat watching. 

‘Hello, Aunty... Are things going the way you want?’ 

‘Of course,’ the old lady replied, her face brightening, happy to have a visitor. ‘Now we’ve moved up in the world, we can just do what we want, from morning till night.’ 

Lise tried to be nice to her uncle, too. 

‘And | can see there’s nothing wrong with your appetite.’ 

‘Oh!’ he said. ‘It’s not that I’m hungry. It’s just that eating something keeps you busy, it makes the day go faster.’ 

He looked so forlorn that Rose started crowing about how happy they were at not having to work any more. True! They'd earned it, it was none too soon to be able to watch the rest of them slaving 
away while they enjoyed their pension. They got up late, twiddled their thumbs, didn’t give two hoots whether it was hot or cold, didn’t have a care in the world. What a change it was, they were in 
heaven, they really were. Fouan was now wide awake and getting excited, too, and waxed even more lyrical than his wife. But underneath the false joy and excitement, you could feel the profound 
boredom, the agony of the idleness that had been torturing these two old people ever since their arms, suddenly struck with inertia, had come to rest, like old machines thrown on the scrapheap. 
Finally Lise ventured to mention the reason for her visit. 

‘Uncle, someone told me you saw Buteau the other day.’ 

‘Buteau is a bloody good-for-nothing!’ Fouan cried, suddenly furious, without giving her time to finish. ‘If he hadn’t dug his heels in like a mule, would | have had that business with Fanny?’ 

That had been the first disagreement between him and his children, but though he hid it, the bitterness it caused had just slipped out. In handing Buteau’s share to Delhomme, he had asked him to pay 
rent for it at thirty francs an acre, whereas Delhomme only wanted to pay him a double pension, two hundred francs for his share and two hundred for the other. That was only fair, and the old man was 
furious at having been wrong. 

‘What business?’ Lise asked. ‘Aren't the Delhommes paying you?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ replied Rose. ‘Every three months, on the stroke of noon, the money's there on the table. Only, there are ways of paying, aren’t there? And Papa is sensitive, he’d like a bit of courtesy at 
least. Fanny tus up looking like she’s come to see the bailiff, as if she’s being robbed.’ 

‘Yes,’ the old man added, ‘they pay and that’s it. | don’t think that’s enough, myself. There should be a bit of consideration. Is it just a matter of settling a debt, their money? We've become creditors, 
nothing more... And even then, we're wrong to complain. If only they all paid!’ 

He broke off and there was an embarrassed silence. The allusion to Jesus Christ, who had not given them a sou but was drinking away his share that he mortgaged bit by bit, distressed his mother, 
who was always driven to defend the rascal, the darling of her heart. She was afraid that this other wound might be exposed, so she hurriedly said: 

‘Don't get all worked up over nothing! Since we’re happy, what does the rest matter? If you’ve got enough, that’s all you need.’ 

Never had she stood up to him like that. He stared at her. 

‘You talk too much, woman! | don’t mind being happy, but | don’t want anyone going on at me about it!’ 

His wife went all small again, shrivelled and useless in her chair, while he finished his bread and cheese, slowly rolling the last mouthful to make the time go by. The mournful room slumbered on. 
‘So,’ Lise managed to continue, ‘I'd like to know what Buteau’s counting on doing, as far as me and the kid are concerned... It's not as if I've pestered him, but it’s time he made his mind up.’ 

The two old people didn’t utter a word. Then she asked her uncle directly: 

‘Since you saw him, he must have talked about me. What did he say?’ 

‘Nothing, he never even opened his mouth, not to me. And there’s nothing to say, damn it! The priest's on at me all the time to arrange it, as if anything can be arranged when the man involved doesn’t 
want to know!’ 

Lise turned this over uncertainly in her mind. 

‘Do you think he'll agree one day?’ 

‘Maybe.’ 

‘And do you think he’d marry me?’ 

‘There’s a chance.’ 

‘So you think | should wait?’ 

‘Bloody hell, it's up to you! Everybody does what they see fit.’ 

She fell silent, not wanting to talk about Jean’s proposal and not knowing how to get a definite answer. Then she made one last effort. 

‘You see, it’s beginning to make me ill, not knowing where | stand. | need to know one way or the other. Uncle, will you go and ask Buteau, please!’ 

Fouan shrugged his shoulders. 

‘In the first place, I'll never talk to that layabout again. And secondly, my girl, don’t be such a fool! Why make him say no now, the pig-headed bugger, when he can always say no later on? Let him be 
able to say yes, one day, if that’s in his interests!’ 

‘Of course!’ Rose concluded simply, reverting to being her man’s echo. 

Lise couldn’t get anything more definite out of them. She took her leave, shutting the door behind her, now that the room had fallen back into its drowsy state; and the house, once more, felt empty. 

In the meadows, on the banks of the Aigre, Jean and his two haymakers had started on the first stack. Francoise was putting it up. Standing in the middle, on a pile of hay, she spread the hay that 
Palmyre and the young man brought her by the forkful and arranged it into a circle. Little by little, it grew, rose higher, with her still in the middle, bundling more bales under her feet, in the hollow where 
she stood, as the wall around her reached her knees. The stack was taking shape. It was already over six feet high. Palmyre and Jean were supposed to reach up their forks; and the work was not 
proceeding without roars of laughter, due to the open air and the jokes they shouted to each other, in the lovely smell of hay. Francoise in particular, her handkerchief having slipped off her chignon, 
her head bare in the sun, her hair flying, covered in grass, was as happy as a lark, on the moving mound in which she was wading up to her thighs. Her bare arms sank, each bale tossed from below 
covering her in a shower of stalks; she was disappearing, pretending to be drowning in the swirling hay. 

‘Ouch! It’s pricking me!’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘Up here, under my skirt.’ 

‘It's a spider, hold steady, squeeze your legs together!’ 

And they laughed all the louder as they let fly with dirty talk that made them double up in stitches. 

Delhomme, in the distance, was troubled by it, and tured his head for a second without ceasing to launch his scythe back and forth. Ah, that girl! A lot of work she’d be doing, playing about like that! 
Girls were spoiled these days, they only worked for the fun of it. And he kept going, laying down swathes with quick movements, leaving a hollow furrow behind him. The sun was getting lower in the 
sky and the reapers were extending their patches further. Victor was no longer beating his iron, but was still in no hurry and, as La Trouille was passing with her geese, he ran off furtively, and dashed 
to catch up with her, in the shelter of a thick cluster of willows on the bank of the river. 

‘Good!’ cried Jean. ‘He’s going to sharpen his tool again. The grinder’s waiting for him.’ 

Francoise burst out laughing again at the allusion. 

‘He's too old for her.’ 

‘Too old! Listen and see if you can’t hear them grinding away together!’ 

Through pursed lips, he imitated the sound of stone eating into the edge of a blade, doing it so well that Palmyre herself held her stomach as though it was twisted with colic. 

‘What's got into Jean today? He’s so funny!’ 

The forkfuls of grass were tossed ever higher, and the stack rose. They joked about Lequeu and Berthe, who'd progressed to sitting down. It could well be that Got-None was getting tickled at a 
distance, with a piece of straw; but even if the schoolteacher might be warming the oven, somebody else would eat the cake. 

‘He’s a dirty devil!’ Palmyre repeated, not knowing how to laugh, and choking. 

Jean teased her. ‘To think you've made it to the age of thirty-three without having taken a tumble under a tree!’ 

‘Not me, never!’ 

‘What! Not one boy’s had you? You don’t have any admirers?’ 

‘No, no.’ 

She had gone quite pale, extremely grave, with her long woeful face, already withered and dulled by work, where there were only the eyes of a good dog whose devotion is manifest and deep. Perhaps 
she was reliving her mournful life, a life without a single friend, without a single love, the existence of a beast of burden driven by cracks of the whip, dead tired, into the stable every night. She stopped 
and stood still, her hands around her fork, her eyes faraway in a countryside she never even saw. 

There was a silence. Francoise listened, motionless on top of the wheel, while Jean, who was also taking a breather, kept on poking fun, hesitating to say what was on the tip of his tongue. Then he 
decided and blurted out: 

‘So it’s all lies, what they say, that you sleep with your brother?’ 

Palmyre’s face went from pale to purple with a flow of blood that restored her youthfulness. She began to stammer, startled and angry, not managing the denial she would have liked to voice. 

‘Oh, the wicked things... Can you believe...’ 


Then Francoise and Jean, laughing out loud, both started talking at once, bombarding her, overwhelming her. Indeed! In the run-down stable where she lived with her brother, there was scarcely any 
room to move without falling on top of one another. Their straw mattresses touched on the floor, of course they couldn't tell them apart at night. 
‘Come on, it’s true, say it’s true. Anyway, everybody knows.’ 
Straightening up, dumbfounded, Palmyre flew into a desperate rage. 
‘And what if it is true, what's it to you? The poor thing doesn’t have much pleasure as itis. I’m his sister, | may as well be his wife, since all the girls push him away.’ 
Two teardrops ran down her cheeks at this confession, in the anguish of her motherly love for the cripple that went as far as incest. After earning his bread during the day, at night she could surely give 
him what the other women refused him, a feast that cost them nothing; and, in the depths of their dim-wittedness as creatures close to the earth, they could not have said how it had happened: an 
instinctive approach without considered consent, he tormented and bestial, she passive and ready to accept anything, yielding to each other in their pleasure at keeping each other warmer, in that hovel 
where they shivered with cold. 
‘She's right, what's it to us?’ Jean went on in his good-natured way, moved to see her so devastated. ‘It’s their business, it doesn’t hurt anyone.’ 
Besides, another matter was distracting them. Jesus Christ had just come down from the Chateau, the old cave in the middle of the undergrowth that he lived in, halfway up the hill; and from up on the 
road he was calling out to La Trouille at the top of his lungs, swearing and yelling that his slut of a daughter had been missing for two hours now, having forgotten about the evening soup. 
‘Your daughter’, Jean cried out to her, ‘is under the willows, gazing at the moon with Victor.’ 
Jesus Christ raised both his fists skywards. 
‘Little bitch, dishonouring me like that! I’m going to get my whip.’ 
And he ran back uphill. He had a big horsewhip that he kept hanging behind the door on the left for such occasions. 
But La Trouille must have heard. Beneath the leaves, there was a long-drawn-out rustling and the sound of someone running away; and, two minutes later, Victor reappeared, trying to look nonchalant. 
He examined his scythe and finally got back to work. And when Jean, from a distance, asked him if he had been caught short, he replied: 
‘That's right!’ 
The stack was nearly finished, it stood more than twelve feet high and was as solid and round as a beehive. Palmyre launched the last bales with her long thin arms and Francoise, standing at the top, 
looked bigger against the pale sky, in the tawny brightness of the setting sun. She was quite out of breath, trembling from her efforts, drenched in sweat, her hair plastered to her skin, and so dishevelled 
that her bodice gaped open showing her small hard breasts, and her skirt, its hooks and eyes torn off, was slipping down over her hips. 
‘Oh, it's so high! It’s making me dizzy.’ 
She laughed, all aquiver, hesitating because she was afraid to come down, putting one foot forward then quickly pulling it back. 
‘No, it’s too high! Go and get a ladder.’ 
‘You idiot!’ said Jean. ‘Just sit down and let yourself slide!’ 
‘No, no, I’m scared, | can’t.’ 
There were cries, then exhortations and crude jokes: not on your stomach, that might make it swell! On your behind, unless you've got chilblains on it! Down below, he was getting excited as he looked 
up at the girl and could see her legs; and he became exasperated to see her so high, beyond his reach, seized unconsciously as he was by a male urge to catch hold of her and press her to him. 
‘| tell you, you won't break anything! Roll down, you'll fall into my arms.’ 
‘No, no!’ 
He placed himself in front of the stack and opened his arms, offering her his chest for her to hurl herself against. When she closed her eyes and decided, she let herself go and fell so fast over the 
slippery slope of the hay that she knocked him over, straddling his ribs with both thighs. On the ground, with her petticoats hitched up, she choked with laughter and stammered that she hadn't hurt 
herself. But feeling her burning and sweating against the front of his body, he grabbed her. The acrid girl smell, the violent perfume of hay whipped by the open air, intoxicated him, tensing all his 
muscles in a sudden fury of desire. And there was something else as well, an unconscious passion for this child that suddenly irrupted, a tenderness of heart and flesh that came from far back in time, 
magnified by their horseplay and coarse laughter and ending in this desire to have her, right there, in the grass. 
‘Jean! That's enough! You’re hurting me!’ 
She was still laughing, thinking he was playing. And seeing Palmyre staring with wide-open eyes, he shuddered and rose to his feet, shivering with the lost look of a drunk suddenly sobering up at the 
sight of a gaping hole in front of him. What? So it wasn’t Lise he wanted, it was this girl! Never had the idea of Lise’s skin against his made his heart beat the slightest bit faster; whereas all the blood 
in his body was racing through his veins at the mere thought of kissing Francoise. Now he knew why he liked visiting the two sisters so much and making himself useful to them. But the child was so 
young! He felt desperate and ashamed. 
At that very moment, Lise arrived back from the Fouans’. Along the way she had thought things over. She'd have done better if she loved Buteau because he was, after all, the father of her baby boy. 
The old people were right, why rush it? The day Buteau said no, there’d always be Jean, who'd say yes. 
She went up to Jean and said without further ado: 
‘No answer, my uncle doesn’t know anything... Let’s wait.’ 
Scared, and still shaking, Jean looked at her uncomprehendingly. Then he remembered: marriage, the child, Buteau’s consent, the whole business he'd been considering, only two hours earlier, as 
advantageous for her and himself alike. He hastened to answer: 
‘Yes, yes, let's wait, that'd be better.’ 
Night was falling, a star was already shining deep in a violet sky. All you could make out, in the gathering twilight, were the dim round contours of the first stacks that embossed the flat stretch of the 
meadows. But the smells of the warm earth wafted up even stronger in the still air, and noises could be heard more clearly, drawn out, as limpid as music. The voices of men and women, faint laughter, 
the lowing of an animal, the clink of a tool; while over a patch of meadow the reapers kept on going, without lessening their efforts; and from this toil that could no longer be seen, the long regular swish 
of the scythes rose into the air. 
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Two years had passed in the busy yet monotonous life on the land; and with the inevitable return of the seasons, Rognes had gone through the eternal round of things, the same labouring, the same 
slumbering. Down on the road, at the school corner, there was a fountain of running water where all the women went to get their table water, the houses having ponds only for the cattle and for watering. 
At six o'clock in the evening, that was where the latest local news was exchanged; the most trivial events found an echo there, they indulged in endless commentaries on who had eaten meat or which 
couple’s daughter had been pregnant since Candlemas. Over those two years, the same gossip had come and gone with the seasons, returning and being repeated, always babies made too early, 
drunken men, battered wives, a lot of work for a lot of misery. So many things had happened—and nothing at all! 
The Fouans, whose relinquishment of their property had once fascinated them, were scraping by, so quietly that they were forgotten. The situation had not changed: Buteau was digging his heels in 
and still had not married the elder of the Mouche girls, who was bringing up his child. It was the same with Jean, whom people had accused of sleeping with Lise: perhaps he wasn’t sleeping with her, 
but then why did he keep hanging around the two sisters’ house? It seemed fishy. But the hour at the fountain would have been very dull, on some days, without the rivalry between Coelina Macqueron 
and Flore Lengaigne, whom Bécu’s wife pitted against each other while pretending to reconcile them. Then, when everything was really calm, two major events burst upon them: the coming elections 
and the issue of the famous road from Rognes to Chateaudun, both of which events blew in a gale of gossip. The full pitchers sat lined up, the women simply could not leave. One Saturday evening, 
they almost came to blows. 
As it happened, the very next day Mister de Chédeville, the outgoing deputy, was having lunch at La Borderie with Hourdequin. The deputy was on his electoral tour, and was showing Hourdequin great 
consideration, since he had a lot of influence over the peasants in the district; he was certain to be re-elected, though, thanks to his status as the official candidate. He had once been to Compiegne,* 
and was known by everyone as ‘the Emperor's friend’, and that was enough: he had been appointed as though he slept every night at the Tuileries.* This Mister de Chédeville, a ladies’ man in his 
younger days and a leading light during the reign of Louis-Philippe, nurtured Orléanist sympathies in his heart of hearts. He had ruined himself with women, and now owned only his farm, La Chamade, 
near Orgéres, but he never set foot there except at election time, dissatisfied as he was, what’s more, with the farm rents that were going down, and seized as he was, rather belatedly, with the practical 
notion of remaking his fortune in business. Tall, still elegant, his chest tightly corseted and his hair dyed, he had settled down, in spite of the fact that his eyes smouldered whenever the latest bit of skirt 
went by. He was, he said, preparing important speeches on agricultural issues. 
The day before, Hourdequin had had a violent quarrel with Jacqueline, who wanted to be at the lunch. 
‘Your deputy! Your deputy! Do you think I'd eat him? You’re ashamed of me, aren’t you?’ 
But he held firm, only two places were set, and she was sulking, despite the gallant air of Mister de Chédeville who, having caught a glimpse of her, had understood and constantly turned his gaze 
towards the kitchen, where she had gone to shut herself away to preserve her dignity. Lunch was drawing to a close, an omelette followed by a trout from the Aigre, and roast pigeons. 
‘What's killing us,’ said Mister de Chédeville, ‘is this free trade the Emperor's so keen on. No doubt things worked well after the treaties of 1861,* people hailed it as a miracle. But it’s now that the real 
effects are being felt. You can see how prices are plummeting everywhere. I’m for protection, we need to defend ourselves against foreigners.’ 
Hourdequin had stopped eating and was leaning back in his chair, with a vacant look in his eyes. He said slowly: 
‘Wheat is selling at under two and a half francs a bushel and costs over two francs to produce.* If it goes down any further, we'll be ruined. And every year, they say, America increases its cereal 
exports. We're facing a real flooding of the market. What will become of us then? Look, I've always been for progress, for science and freedom. Well, now I’m not so sure, | can tell you! Yes, indeed, 
we can’t starve, we must be protected!’ 
He went back to his pigeon wing and continued: 
‘You know that your rival, Mister Rochefontaine, the owner of the Chateaudun building yards, is a fervent free trader?’ 
They chatted for a moment about the industrialist, who employed twelve hundred workers, a tall, intelligent, dynamic young man, and very wealthy too, perfectly ready to serve the Empire, but so hurt 
at not getting the prefect’s support that he’d gone ahead and set himself up as an independent candidate. He had no chance, for the peasants viewed anyone who was not on the winning side as a 
public enemy. 
‘Yes, damn it!’ Mister de Chédeville went on, ‘he wants only one thing, and that’s for bread to be cheap so he can pay his workers less.’ 
The farmer, who was about to pour himself a glass of Bordeaux, put the bottle back on the table. 
‘That's what's so terrible!’ he cried. ‘On the one hand, there’s the rest of us, the peasants, who need to sell our grain at a decent price. On the other, there’s industry, driving prices down to cut wages. 
It's out-and-out war. How will it end? Tell me that!’ 
This was, indeed, the alarming problem of the day, the antagonism that was splitting the social body in two. The issue far exceeded the capabilities of the old rake, who contented himself with shaking 
his head while giving an evasive wave of the hand. 
Hourdequin, having filled his glass, emptied it in one go. 
‘It can’t end... If the peasant sells his wheat properly, the worker dies of hunger; if the worker eats, it’s the peasant who goes under. So, what then? | don’t know, why don’t we just gobble each other 
up and have done with it!’ 
With both elbows on the table, he launched into the subject, fiercely blowing off steam; and his secret contempt for this landowner who grew nothing, who knew nothing about the land he lived off, could 
be felt in a certain ironic vibration in his voice. 
‘You asked me for facts to use for your speeches... Well, to begin with, it's your fault if La Chamade is losing money. Robiquet, the farmer you've got there, is letting things slide because his lease is 
coming to an end and he suspects you intend to put the rent up. People never see you, they laugh at you and rob you, nothing could be more natural. Then, there’s a simpler reason why you're going 
to rack and ruin: it’s because we're all being ruined, it’s that the Beauce is being worked to death. Yes! The fertile Beauce, our Mother Earth!’ 
He wasn't finished. In his youth, for instance, the Perche, on the other side of the Loir, had been a poor area, with little farming and almost no wheat, whose inhabitants came and hired themselves out 
for the harvest, in Cloyes, Chateaudun, and Bonneval. Today, thanks to the constant rise in labour costs, the Perche was prospering and would soon overtake the Beauce; without counting the fact 
that it was getting rich through stock breeding, the markets at Mondoubleau, Saint-Calais, and Courtelain providing the flat country with horses, bullocks, and pigs. The Beauce, on the other hand, lived 
solely off its sheep. Two years earlier, when they'd been decimated by the pest, it had gone through a terrible crisis, to the point where, if the disease had gone on, it would have been destroyed. 


And he started on his own struggle, his own story, his thirty-year battle with the land which had left him poorer. He’d always lacked the capital, he hadn’t been able to fertilize certain fields the way he'd 
have liked, marling alone was relatively inexpensive but he was the only one who was interested in using it. It was the same story with manure; they used only the farm’s manure that wasn’t enough: 
all the neighbours scoffed when they saw him trying chemical fertilizers, and they were of such bad quality, what’s more, that they often proved the scoffers right. Despite his ideas on crop rotation, 
he'd had to adopt the local, three-course system, without leaving land fallow, since artificial meadows and the growing of weed crops had spread. Just one machine, the threshing machine, was starting 
to be accepted. It was the deadly, inevitable sluggishness of habit; and if he, progressive and intelligent as he was, was held back in this way, what would it mean for all the thickheaded small landowners, 
so hostile to new ways? A peasant would die of hunger rather than pick up a handful of dirt from his field and take it to be analysed by a chemist, who would tell him what it had too much of or not 
enough of, the manuring it required, the crop that would be likely to succeed in it. For centuries, the peasant took from the earth without dreaming of giving anything back in retum, knowing only the 
manure from his two cows and his horse, with which he was very sparing. The rest was left to chance, the seed was sown anywhere, germinating at random, and if it didn’t germinate it was God who 
was to blame. The day when the peasant farmer, educated at last, went in for rational, scientific farming, production would double. But until then, ignorant, pig-headed, without a sou of capital, he’d 
destroy the land. And that was how the Beauce, the age-old granary of France, flat and waterless, and which only had its wheat, was slowly dying of exhaustion, tired of being bled dry and feeding a 
population of idiots. 

‘Everything’s going to the dogs!’ he cried bitterly. ‘Yes, our sons will see the land go bankrupt... Do you know that our peasants, who once saved up sou by sou to buy a pocket handkerchief of land, 
coveted for years, now invest in stocks and shares, from the Spaniards, the Portuguese, even the Mexicans? Yet they wouldn't risk a five-franc piece to fertilize a couple of acres! They've lost all 
confidence, the fathers go round and round in their routine like foundering animals, and the young men and girls dream only of getting away from looking after the cows and getting their hands dirty 
with farm work, in order to race off to town... But the worst of it is that education—you know! good old education that ought to save the whole thing—stokes this emigration, this depopulation of the 
countryside, by making children stupidly conceited and giving them a false taste for creature comforts... You know, in Rognes they've got a teacher, called Lequeu, a country lad who's escaped the 
plough and is full of bitterness towards the land he was nearly forced to work on. Well, how can you expect him to get his pupils to be happy about their situation when every day he calls them savages 
and brutes and sends them back to the family dungheap with the contempt of someone who can read and write? The remedy, my God! The remedy would clearly be to have different kinds of schools, 
practical teaching, graded courses in agriculture... There, Mister le Député, is a fact | point out to you. Insist on it, salvation may well lie in the schools, if there’s still time.’ 

Mister de Chédeville, distracted, most uneasy under this violent barrage of information, hastened to respond. 

‘No doubt, no doubt.’ 

As the maid had brought dessert, a fatty cheese and some fruit, leaving the door to the kitchen wide open, he spotted Jacqueline’s pretty profile, leaned forward, winked and moved about to attract the 
attention of this rather attractive creature, then went on in the fluted voice of a former ladykiller: 

‘But you haven't said anything about the smallholder?’ 

He mouthed the current standard ideas: the smallholder was born in 1789, protected by the code civil,* and called on to regenerate agriculture; in a word, everyone was a landowner, each man putting 
his intelligence and energy into cultivating his plot of land. 

‘Don’t make me laugh!’ Hourdequin declared. ‘In the first place, smallholdings existed before ’89, and in almost as big a ratio. Secondly, there’s a lot to be said about dividing up the land, both for and 
against.’ 

Elbows on the table once again, eating cherries and spitting out the pips, he went into details. In the Beauce, the smallholding, the property of less than fifty acres handed down as a legacy, used to 
make up eighty per cent. For some time now, nearly all the day labourers, the ones that used to hire themselves out on the farms, had been buying parcels of land, plots from big estates which had 
been carved up and which they farmed in their spare time. That, certainly, was excellent, since the worker found himself attached to the land that way. And it might be added, in favour of the smallholding, 
that it made men more dignified, prouder, better educated. Lastly, it yielded more proportionally, and of better quality, since the landowner gave it his all. But, otherwise, what a lot of drawbacks! First, 
the superior production was due to excessive work; father, mother, and children killed themselves on the job, toiling away. In addition, by multiplying the need for transport, division damaged the roads 
and increased the costs of production, to say nothing of the time wasted. As for the use of machines, it seemed out of the question for plots that were too small that also had the defect of necessitating 
the three-course system, a system science would certainly ban, as it wasn’t logical to demand two cereals in a row—oats and wheat. In short, wholesale division seemed to have become such a danger 
that after promoting it as law, just after the Revolution, for fear that the great estates would be restored, they'd now gone as far as encouraging exchanges of land by providing tax relief on them. 
‘Listen,’ he continued, ‘the fight has set in between large-scale and small-scale farming, and it’s getting worse. Some, like me, are for big farms, because that seems to be in line with scientific progress, 
with greater use of machines and the circulation of a lot of capital. The others, on the contrary, believe only in individual effort and favour smallholdings; they dream of | don’t know what kind of miniature 
farming, with everyone producing his own manure and looking after his quarter-acre, sorting his seeds one by one, giving them the soil they require, then growing each plant separately, under a bell 
glass... Which of the two will carry the day? Devil if | know! What | do know, as | was saying, is that every year big ruined farms are carved up around me into little black strips, and the smallholding is 
definitely gaining ground. | know of a very curious example, in Rognes, of an old woman who manages to make a good living, with even a few luxuries, out of less than an acre, for herself and her 
husband—Old Mother Poo, as they call her, because she doesn’t mind emptying her chamber pot and her old man’s on her vegetables, according to the Chinese method apparently. But that’s hardly 
anything more than gardening, and | can’t see cereals growing on little garden plots like turnips; and if the peasant has got to produce a bit of everything to be self-sufficient, what will become of our 
Beaucerons, who can only produce one kind of wheat, once our Beauce is carved up into a draughtboard? Well, only time will tell whether the future belongs to large-scale or small-scale farming...’ 
He broke off and shouted: 

‘What about that coffee, any chance of getting it today?’ 

Then he lit his pipe and concluded: 

‘Unless we kill them both off straight away—and that’s what we're in the process of doing... You must realise, Mister le Député, that agriculture is on its deathbed, and will certainly die, if we don’t come 
to its aid. Everything is dragging it down, taxes, foreign competition, the constant rise in the cost of labour, the movement of capital into industry and stocks and shares. Oh, of course, there are plenty 
of promises, every man and his dog is full of them, the prefects, the ministers, the Emperor... And then the dust settles and nothing happens... Do you want the real truth? Nowadays, any farmer who 
manages to keep his head above water is doing it by spending his own money or somebody else’s. I’ve got a few sous tucked away, I’m all right. But | know some who borrow at six per cent when their 
land doesn’t even yield three! They're bound to go under very soon. A peasant who borrows is finished, he won't even be left with the shirt on his back. Just the other week, they evicted one of my 
neighbours, the father, mother, and four children thrown onto the street, after the lawyers had gobbled up his cattle, his land, and his house. And yet we've been promised for years that an agricultural 
credit system would be set up at reasonable rates. Yes! But has anything happened’... It puts off even good workers, they're actually in two minds before giving their wives a baby. No thanks! One 
more mouth to feed, another poor little sod who'd have been better off not being born than dying of hunger! When there isn’t enough bread to go round, you stop having children and the nation goes 
down the drain!’ 

Mister de Chédeville, clearly distressed, ventured an anxious smile, and muttered: 

‘You can’t be accused of looking on the bright side.’ 

‘That's true, there are days when I'd chuck it all in,” Hourdequin cheerfully replied. ‘And it’s been like this for thirty years! | don’t know why I’ve kept at it, | ought to have got rid of the farm and done 
something else. Habit, no doubt, and the hope that things will change, and also the passion involved, | might as well admit it. When the bloody land gets its claws into you, it never lets go... Look! See 
on the sideboard over there? It may well be ridiculous, but | feel consoled when | see that.’ 

He pointed to a silver cup, protected from flies by a piece of muslin, the first prize in an agricultural show. These shows, where he always won a prize, spurred his vanity, one of the reasons why he 
kept going. 

Despite his guest’s evident weariness, he took his time drinking his coffee; and he was pouring cognac into his cup for the third time when, having pulled out his watch, he leapt to his feet. 

‘Bugger! Two o'clock, and I’ve got a meeting of the local council... Yes, it's about a road. We agree all right to pay half, but we'd like to get a government subsidy for the rest.’ 

Mister de Chédeville had risen from his chair, happy to be released. 

‘Well, | can help you there, I'll get your subsidy for you... Would you like me to take you to Rognes in my cabriolet, since you're in a hurry?’ 

‘Perfect!’ 

And Hourdequin went out to see that the carriage that had remained in the yard, was hitched up. When he came back, the deputy was no longer there; he spun round and spotted him in the kitchen. 
He had pushed open the door and was standing there, smiling, before a beaming Jacqueline, and was complimenting her at such close range that their faces were practically touching: both had caught 
each other's scent, had understood each other, and were telling each other so, in one unambiguous glance. 

When Mister de Chédeville had climbed into the cabriolet, La Cognette held Hourdequin back for a moment, to whisper in his ear. 

‘See? He’s nicer than you, he obviously doesn’t think | should be hidden away.’ 

En route, while the carriage was rolling along between the patches of wheat, the farmer started on the land again, his eternal concern. He now offered written notes and figures, since he had been 
keeping accounts for the last few years. Throughout the Beauce hardly anyone did so, and the smallholders, the peasant farmers, would shrug their shoulders without even understanding. Yet only 
accounts established the situation, indicating clearly the products that made a profit and those that made a loss; on top of that, they gave the cost price and consequently the sale price. In Hourdequin’s 
reckoning, each labourer, each animal, each crop, each tool even, had its page, its two columns, Debits and Credits, so that he was constantly up to date with his operations, good or bad. 

‘At least’, he said with his coarse laugh, ‘I know how I’m going bankrupt.’ 

But he broke off with a muttered curse. For a few minutes now, as the cabriolet was rolling along, he’d been trying to make sense of a scene in the distance, by the side of the road. Although it was 
Sunday, he’d sent a mechanical haymaker he’d recently bought over there to toss a section of lucerne that needed doing urgently. The farmhand, not being on his guard, failed to recognize his master 
in the unfamiliar carriage and kept on joking about the machine with three peasants he’d stopped on the way. 

‘Look!’ he was saying. ‘There’s a pile of junk for you! It tears the grass up and poisons it. I’m telling you! Three sheep have already died because of it.’ 

The peasants sniggered and studied the haymaker as if it were a strange, vicious animal. One of them declared: 

‘This is all the devil’s invention against us poor folk... What will our women do if we don’t need them for the haymaking?’ 

‘Ah well, a lot the masters care!’ the farmhand went on, directing a kick at the machine. ‘Giddy up, then, you bag of bones!’ 

Hourdequin had heard all this. He leaned out of the carriage and cried: 

‘Go back to the farm, Zéphyrin, and pick up your pay!” 

The farmhand stood there, stunned, and the three peasants went off, letting out loud, insulting jeers. 

‘There you go!’ said Hourdequin, letting himself fall back on the seat. ‘You saw that. You'd think our sophisticated machinery burnt their hands. They call me bourgeois, and they put less work in on my 
farm than on the others, just because they reckon I’ve got enough to pay dear. And they’re backed by my neighbours, the other farmers, who accuse me of teaching them to do substandard work 
around the place, furious because, they say, they soon won't be able to find anyone to work for them like in the good old days.’ 

The cabriolet was coming into Rognes via the Bazoches-le-Doyen road when the deputy spotted the Abbé Godard coming out of Macqueron’s place, where he had had lunch that Sunday, after his 
Mass. His concern for re-election took hold of him again and he asked: 

‘And what about the religious spirit in the country round about?’ 

‘Oh! They go to Mass, but basically it means nothing!’ answered Hourdequin casually. 

He had the coachman pull up outside the tavern owned by Macqueron, who stood at the door with the priest; and he introduced the deputy mayor, who was dressed in an old greasy grey jacket. But 
Coelina, who was very proper in her Indian cotton dress, ran up, pushing her daughter Berthe in front of her. Berthe, the pride of the family, was decked out like a lady in a silk gown with thin mauve 
stripes. During this time, the village that had seemed dead, as though made lazy by such a lovely Sunday, woke up with a start at this extraordinary visit. Peasants emerged from their houses one after 
the other and children ventured out from behind their mothers’ skirts. At Lengaigne’s especially, there was a stir, with Lengaigne sticking his head out, razor in hand, and his wife Flore stopping the 
weighing of four sous’ worth of tobacco to plaster her face against the window, both of them rankling, enraged to see that these gentlemen were getting out at their rival’s door. Little by little, people 
approached, groups began to form; Rognes knew already, from one end to the other, about this momentous event. 

‘Mister le Député,’ Macqueron repeated, very red in the face and awkward, ‘this is truly an honour...’ 

But Mister de Chédeville wasn't listening, ravished as he was at Berthe’s pretty looks, her pale eyes, with their faint bluish circles, boldly watching him. Her mother gave her age and talked about where 
she’d gone to school, while the girl herself smiled and bowed and invited Mister to step inside, if he would be so good. 


‘But of course, my dear child!’ he cried. 

During this time, the Abbé Godard had grabbed hold of Hourdequin, and begged him yet again to persuade the local council to vote for the funds so that Rognes could finally have a resident priest. 
Every six months he turned up and laid out his reasons: the effort involved for him and his constant quarrels with the village, to say nothing of the interests of religion. 

‘Don't say no!’ he added vehemently, seeing the farmer make an evasive wave of the hand. ‘Bring it up anyway, I'll be expecting an answer.’ 

And just as Mister de Chédeville was about to follow Berthe, he rushed over and stopped him, in his good-natured but stubborn manner. 

‘Forgive me, Mister le Député. The poor church here is in such a state! I’d like to show you, you must arrange repairs. They won't listen to me... Please come.’ 

Most annoyed, the old rake was resisting when Hourdequin, learning from Macqueron that several councillors were at the town hall and had been waiting for him for half an hour, stepped in with 
characteristic insensitivity. 

‘That's right, go and have a look at the church, then... That'll kill time until I've finished, and then you can take me home.’ 

Mister de Chédeville was forced to follow the priest. The groups had grown and several villagers set off behind him. They were getting bolder, everyone was thinking of asking him for something. 
When Hourdequin and Macqueron had gone up into the council chambers, in the town hall opposite, they found only three councillors there, Delhomme and two others. The limewashed room was vast 
and furnished only with a long whitewood table and a dozen straw-bottomed chairs; fastened to the wall between the two windows that looked on to the road, was a cupboard in which the archives 
were kept, along with assorted administrative documents; and on wooden shelves round the walls were piles of tin fire buckets, a donation from a burgher for which they had been unable to find a 
storage place, and so they remained in the way and quite useless, since there was no pump. 

‘Gentlemen,’ Hourdequin said politely, ‘my apologies, | had to have lunch with Mister de Chédeville.’ 

No one reacted, it wasn’t clear whether they accepted this excuse. They’d looked out of the window and seen the deputy arrive, and they all had strong views about the coming election; but none of 
them wanted to talk about it straight away. 

‘Hell!’ cried the farmer. ‘If there are only five of us, we can’t take any decisions.’ 

Luckily Lengaigne came in. Initially he’d resolved not to go to the council meeting, because the issue of the road didn’t interest him; he was even hoping his absence would prevent a vote. Then Mister 
de Chédeville had turned up and, bitten by curiosity, he decided to come just to see. 

‘Right! There are six of us, we can take a vote,’ declared the mayor. 

Lequeu, who acted as secretary, now made his appearance, looking haughty and glum, with the minute book under his arm, and so nothing further held up the opening of the sitting. But Delhomme 
had started chatting in a low voice with his neighbour, Clou, the blacksmith, a tall man, lean and dark. As everyone else was listening to them, they shut up. But they had all overheard a name, that of 
the independent candidate, Mister Rochefontaine, and although they'd all been in two minds beforehand, they now sounded each other out—with a word, a snigger, a simple grimace—and then began 
to attack this candidate, whom they didn’t even know. They were for law and order, for maintaining the status quo, the obedience to authority that ensured a strong market. Did this gentleman think he 
was stronger than the government? Would he see to it that wheat climbed back up to three and a half francs a bushel? He had a nerve, sending out pamphlets, promising more butter than bread when 
he had no commitments to anything or anybody. They went so far as to call him an adventurer and a crook, combing the villages just to steal their votes just as he would have stolen their money. 
Hourdequin could have explained to them that as a free trader Mister Rochefontaine was, at bottom, of the same mind as the Emperor, but he was happy to let Macqueron display his Bonapartist zeal 
and for Delhomme to hold forth in his simple, blinkered way; while Lengaigne, whose position as the holder of a tobacco licence kept his mouth shut, grumbled in a corner, choking back his vague 
republican ideas. Although Mister de Chédeville was not named once, everything said was directed towards him, as if grovelling before his status as an official candidate. 

‘Come, gentlemen,’ the mayor resumed, ‘why don’t we make a start?’ 

He had sat down at the head of the table, in his special chair with its broader back and its armrests. Only his deputy sat down next to him. Two of the four councillors remained standing, two leant on a 
windowsill. 

But Lequeu handed the mayor a slip of paper and whispered something in his ear before leaving the room in a dignified fashion. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Hourdequin, ‘here’s a letter the schoolmaster has submitted to us.’ 

A reading was given. It was a request for a salary rise of thirty francs a year in light of the amount of work he had to undertake. Every countenance darkened, they showed themselves to be miserly 
with the municipality's money, especially in relation to the school, as though the money came out of their own pockets. There wasn’t even a discussion, the request was rejected outright. 

‘Good! We'll tell him he must wait. He’s in too much of a hurry, that young man... And now let's tackle the business of the road...’ 

‘Excuse me, Mister le Maire,’ Macqueron interrupted, ‘I'd like to say a word about the presbytery...’ 

Hourdequin, taken aback, realised why the Abbé Godard had had lunch with the innkeeper. What ambition was driving Macqueron, for him to put himself forward like that? Anyway, his proposal suffered 
the same fate as the schoolmaster’s request. He could stress all he liked that they were rich enough to pay for their own priest, that it was hardly reputable to make do with the leavings of Bazoches- 
le-Doyen: they all shrugged their shoulders, asked if Mass would be any better. No, it would not! The presbytery would have to be repaired, having their own priest would cost too much; and half an 
hour of the other one, every Sunday, was enough. 

Hurt by his deputy’s initiative, the mayor concluded: 

‘There is no case, the council has already made a decision. And now to our roadway, we must wind this business up. Delhomme, please be good enough to call Mister Lequeu. Does the wretched man 
think we’re going to spend the whole day discussing his letter?’ 

Lequeu, who had been waiting on the stairs, stepped in looking grave; and since he wasn't informed of the fate of his request, he remained pinched, anxious, heaving with mute insults: ah, these 
peasants! What a foul race! They asked him to fetch the plan of the road out of the cupboard and place it on the table. 

The council was very familiar with this plan. For years it had been lying around there. But that didn’t prevent them all from gathering round and pondering over it once more, elbows on the table. The 
mayor rattled off the advantages for Rognes: a gentle slope allowing carriages to climb up to the church; five miles shaved off the current road to Chateaudun which went through Cloyes; and the 
municipality would only be responsible for two miles of it, their Blanville neighbours having already voted for the other section, up to the junction with the main road from Chateaudun to Orléans. They 
heard him out, eyes glued to the paper, without one of them uttering a word. What had stopped the project from going ahead was above all the question of compensation. Each of them saw a fortune 
to be made and was anxious to know whether one of his own patches of land was affected and whether he could sell his land at a hundred francs a throw to the municipality. And if one of his fields 
wasn't eaten into, why would he go and vote for the enrichment of others? And who cared about the more gentle slope and the shorter road! The horses would have to pull harder, that’s all! 

So Hourdequin didn’t need to invite discussion to know their views. He himself was keen on the road only because it passed in front of the farm and gave access to several of his plots. Similarly, 
Macqueron and Delhomme, whose turf would border on the road, were pushing for a vote. That made three, but neither Clou nor the other councillor had any interest in the question; and as for 
Lengaigne, he was violently opposed to the project, firstly having nothing to gain by it, and then despairing lest his rival, the deputy mayor, profited in some way. If Clou and the other councillor were 
undecided and voted the wrong way, they would be three against three. Hourdequin was getting anxious. At last the discussion began. 

‘What's the point? What the point?’ Lengaigne kept saying. ‘We've already got a road! It’s just for the fun of spending money, robbing Peter to pay Paul. And you, you promised to make a gift of your 
land.’ 

That was a sly dig at Macqueron. But the latter, now bitterly regretting his fit of liberality, lied through his teeth. 

‘| never promised any such thing. Who told you that?’ 

‘Who? You did, for God’s sake! And in front of everybody! Mister Lequeu was there, he can say... Can’t you, Mister Lequeu?’ 

The schoolmaster, who was enraged by being made to wait to hear his fate, made a brutally dismissive gesture. What business was it of his, their stupid bloody nonsense! 

‘Well, really!’ Lengaigne went on. ‘If there’s no honesty left in the world, we might as well all go back to the jungle! No, no! | don’t want your road! It’s daylight robbery!’ 

Seeing that things were going badly, the mayor hastened to intervene. 

‘That's all just blather. There’s no need to get into personal bickering. It’s the public interest, the common interest, that should guide us.’ 

‘Of course,’ Delhomme declared sagely. ‘The public road will do the whole municipality a great service. Only, we need to know. The prefect always tells us: Vote a sum of money, and we'll see later on 
what the government can do for you. But if the government does nothing, what's the point of wasting our time voting?’ 

Hourdequin thought it was now time he dropped his big news that he was holding in reserve. 

‘Speaking of that, gentlemen, | must tell you that Mister de Chédeville has promised he'll get a subsidy from the government to cover half the cost. You know he’s a friend of the Emperor's. He only has 
to talk to him about us. Over dessert.’ 

Even Lengaigne was floored by this and every face took on a blissfully stunned expression, as if the holy sacrament was passing. The deputy’s re-election was now assured: the Emperor’s friend was 
the right man, the one who was at the source of jobs and money, the man who was known, honourable, powerful, the master! Everyone simply nodded as the only possible response. These things 
went without saying, so why say them? 

And yet, Hourdequin remained concemed by Clou’s silence. He got up and cast a glance outside; seeing the gamekeeper, he ordered him to go and find old Loiseau and bring him over, dead or alive. 
This Loiseau was a deaf old peasant, an uncle of Macqueron’s, who had had him elected to the council, but he never turned up to the meetings because, he said, it was too much bother. His son 
worked at La Borderie and he was completely devoted to the mayor. And so, as soon as he appeared, looking alarmed, the mayor contented himself with shouting, deep into his ear, that it was about 
the road. Already each councillor was clumsily writing on his ballot form, nose to paper, elbows out, so that no one could read. They then proceeded to cast their votes for half of the costs in a little 
whitewood box, similar to a church offertory box. The majority was overwhelming, there were six votes for and a single vote against—Lengaigne’s. That oaf Clou had voted the right way. The meeting 
closed after each man had signed the minute-book that the schoolmaster had prepared in advance, leaving blank the result of the vote. They all lumbered off, without goodbyes, without handshakes, 
separating on the stairs. 

‘Oh! | forgot,’ Hourdequin said to Lequeu, who was still waiting. ‘Your request for a rise has been turned down. The council feels that we already spend too much on the school.’ 

‘Bunch of brutes!’ the young man cried, green with bile, once he was on his own. ‘Go and live with your pigs, then!’ 

The meeting had lasted two hours and Hourdequin found Mister de Chédeville outside the town hall, only just back from his stroll around the village. At first, the priest hadn’t spared him even the 
smallest detail of the church’s decrepitude: the hole in the roof, the broken windows, the bare walls. Then, as he was finally escaping from the sacristy that needed repainting, the locals, now quite 
emboldened, had fought over him and carted him off, wanting to present him with an urgent request or to obtain a favour. One of them had dragged him to the communal pond that no longer got cleaned 
due to lack of money; another wanted a covered wash house on the banks of the Aigre, at a spot he pointed out; a third called for the widening of the road outside his door, so that he could turn his cart 
round; and finally an old woman who had dragged the deputy into her house showed him her swollen legs and asked if he knew of a cure for that in Paris. Agitated and out of breath, he smiled, put on 
a good-natured air, and made promises at every turn. Ah yes, a decent sort, not stuck-up when it came to poor folk! 

‘So, shall we go?’ asked Hourdequin. ‘They're expecting me at the farm.’ 
But just then, Coelina and her daughter Berthe ran to their door again and begged Mister de Chédeville to step inside for a moment; he couldn’t have asked for anything more, breathing again at last, 
relieved once more to see the young girl’s pretty, pale, hurt-looking eyes. 
‘No, no!’ the farmer said. ‘We're in a hurry; some other time!’ 

And he forced the deputy, whose head was spinning, up into the cabriolet, while, in answer to a question from the priest, who was still there, he said that the council had taken no decision. The 
coachman whipped his horse and the carriage drove off, surrounded by delighted, beaming villagers. Left alone, the furious priest retraced his steps, trudging the two miles from Rognes to Bazoches- 
le-Doyen. 

Two weeks later, Mister de Chédeville was elected with a big majority; and as early as the end of August, he kept his promise, the subsidy was granted to the commune for the opening of the new road. 
Work began immediately. 

The evening of the day the first pick broke the earth, thin dark Coelina was at the fountain listening to lanky Madam Bécu, who was sitting there with her hands folded under her apron, going on and on. 
For a week the fountain had been abuzz with the major business of the roadway: all anyone could talk about was the money granted to some and of the slanderous rage of others. And every day Bécu’s 
wife kept Coelina abreast of what Flore Lengaigne was saying—not to annoy either of them, of course, but, quite the opposite, to get them to explain themselves, as that was the best way to get along. 
Women forgot the time completely as they stood there, their arms dangling, their water pitchers at their feet. 

‘So, you see, just like that, she said it had all been arranged between the deputy and the mayor—so they would get a good rake-off on their land. And she also said your man wasn't to be trusted...’ 


At that moment Flore came out of her house, pitcher in hand. When she reached them, fat and flabby, Coelina immediately burst into foul language, fists on hips, and in her crude forthrightness let her 
have it, rubbing her slut of a daughter in her face and accusing Flore herself of sleeping with her customers. The latter, standing there like a fool and on the verge of tears, simply kept repeating: 
‘What a bitch! What a bitch!’ 
Bécu’s wife threw herself between them and tried to get them to kiss and make up that nearly made them grab each other's hair. Then she delivered a piece of news. 
‘By the way, you know the Mouche girls are going to get five hundred francs.’ 
‘No!’ 
As a result, the fight was forgotten, they all drew closer, abandoning their pitchers. Oh, yes! Up at Les Cornailles, the road ran alongside the Mouche girls’ field and was going to trim two hundred and 
fifty yards off it. At two francs a yard, that did indeed make five hundred francs; and, to cap it off, access to the road would make the land increase in value. It was a great stroke of luck. 
‘So now,’ said Flore, ‘Lise has become a real match, even with her child. That big ninny the corporal knew what he was doing after all.’ 
‘Unless’, Coelina added, ‘Buteau comes back... His share will also gain nicely, with the road.’ 
Bécu’s wife turned round and nudged them with her elbow. 
‘Shush! Quiet!’ 
Lise had tured up, gaily swinging her pitcher. And the line at the fountain began to form again. 

303 
LISE and Frangoise had got rid of Blanchette, who was too fat and no longer calved, so they had resolved, that Saturday, to go to the market in Cloyes to buy another cow. Jean offered to take them 
there in one of the farm’s carts. He had made sure he was free for the afternoon and the master had given him permission to take the carriage, in view of the rumour that the young man and the elder 
of the Mouche girls were intending to marry. The marriage had, in fact, been decided; at least, Jean had promised to approach Buteau about it the following week. It was one or the other, they had to 
get it over with. 
So they set out at around one o'clock, he sitting in front with Lise, Francoise on her own on the seat behind. From time to time he turned and smiled at her. Her knees poked into his back, warming him 
up. It was a great shame she was fifteen years younger than him; and if he was resigned to marrying the older one, after a lot of thought and beating about the bush, it had to be, at bottom, because 
he'd set his mind on living as one family, close to the younger one. Then again, a person lets himself be swept along, we do so many things without knowing why, just because we told ourselves one 
day that we'd do them! 
As they came into Cloyes, he put the break on and launched the horse on the steep slope to the cemetery. As he was coming out at the intersection of the Rue Grande and the Rue Grouaise, to put in 
at the Bon Laboureur, he suddenly spotted a man with his back turned, slipping into the last street, and he pointed him out. 
‘Look, you’d swear that was Buteau!’ 
‘It is,’ Lise declared. ‘He’s probably going to Mister Baillehache’s... Do you think he’s decided to accept his share?’ 
Jean cracked the whip, laughing. 
‘Who knows, he’s so cunning.’ 
Buteau didn’t appear to have seen them, though he would have recognized them in the distance. He was walking along with a stoop; and Jean and Lise watched him disappear, both thinking to 
themselves that they'd be able to talk things over. In the yard of the Bon Laboureur, Francoise, who hadn't said a word, got down first, jumping from one of the carriage wheels. The yard was already 
full of unhitched carriages set down on their shafts, while the old buildings of the inn buzzed with activity. 
‘Shall we go?’ asked Jean, when he came back after stabling his horse. 
‘Of course, right away.’ 
Yet, outside, instead of taking the Rue du Temple and going straight through to the cattle market that was held on the Place Saint-Georges, the trio slowed down and dawdled along the Rue Grande, 
among the fruit and vegetable sellers set up on both sides. Jean was wearing a silk cap and a big blue peasant’s smock over black wool trousers; the two girls, also in their Sunday best, and with their 
hair pressed tight in their little round bonnets, wore similar dresses, with a bodice of dark woollen fabric over an iron-grey skirt, crossed by a big cotton apron with narrow pink stripes. They didn’t give 
each other their arm, but walked in single file, arms at their sides, rubbing shoulders with the crowd. Maids and bourgeois ladies were pushing and shoving in front of crouching peasant women, who 
had all come with a basket or two and had simply plonked them on the ground and opened them. They recognized Frimat’s wife, her cuffs torn and a bit of everything in her two overflowing baskets— 
lettuces, beans, plums, even three live rabbits. An old man next to her had just emptied out a cartload of potatoes he was selling by the bushel. Two women, mother and daughter, the daughter being 
Norine, who was an easy lay and famous for it, were laying out on a wobbly display table cod, salted herrings, smoked herrings, and the muck at the bottom of the barrel of pickling brine that tickled 
your throat. The Rue Grande, so empty during the week despite its beautiful shops, its pharmacy, its hardware store, and especially its fancy goods store, Lambourdieu’s bazaar, was no longer wide 
enough on Saturdays when the shops were full and the pavement was blocked by the invasion of peasant women selling their wares. 
Lise and Francoise, followed by Jean, pushed on in this fashion all the way to the poultry market that was in the Rue Beaudonnerie. There, farms had sent vast openwork baskets in which cocks crowed 
and from which the necks of frightened ducks protruded. Dead chickens, already plucked, were lined up in cases, in deep layers. There were more peasant women after that, each one bringing her 
four or five pounds of butter, her few dozen eggs, and her cheeses—big mild cheeses, little full-fat ones, mature cheeses grey with ash. Several of them had come with a couple of pairs of chickens 
tied at the feet. Ladies were haggling, a big arrival of eggs drew a crowd outside an inn, Au Rendez-vous des Poulaillers. Palmyre was there among the men unloading the eggs, since, on Saturdays, 
if there wasn’t enough work at Rognes, she hired herself out at Cloyes, carrying loads that would break your back. 
‘She definitely earns her keep!’ Jean remarked. 
The crowd kept growing. Still more carts arrived from the Mondoubleau road. The horses trotted slowly over the bridge. To right and left, the Loir flowed on, its gentle curves running flush with the 
meadows, bordered on the left by the town’s gardens, from which lilacs and laburnums dangled their branches in the water. Upstream, there was an oak bark mill, with its loud tick-tock, and a big wheat 
mill, a vast building that the blowers, on the rooftops, bleached with a constant rain of flour. 
‘Well, then,’ Jean went on, ‘shall we go?’ 
‘Yes, yes.’ 
They went back via the Rue Grande and stopped on the Place Saint-Lubin, opposite the town hall, where the corn market was. Lengaigne, who had brought four sacks, was standing there with his 
hands in his pockets. In the middle of a circle of peasants, silent and with downcast eyes, Hourdequin was talking and gesticulating angrily. They’d been hoping for a rise in price; but even at eighteen 
francs the price was dropping and they were afraid it would fall twenty-five centimes by the end of the day. Macqueron went past with his daughter Berthe on his arm, he in a short jacket with the grease 
stains still visible, she in a muslin dress, a bunch of roses and lilies of the valley on her hat. 
Lise and Frangoise had turned into the Rue du Temple and were walking along the wall at the side of Saint-Georges church, where stallholders were setting up their displays of haberdashery, hardware, 
and fabrics, when they suddenly shrieked. 
‘Oh! Aunty Rose!’ 
It was indeed old Fouan’s wife. Her daughter Fanny, who'd come to deliver some oats for her husband, had brought her along in her cart, just to give her something to do. Both women waited, planted 
in front of the booth of an itinerant knife-grinder, to whom the old woman had given her scissors. He’d been sharpening them for the last thirty years. 
‘Well! Look who it is!’ 
Fanny, turning round and seeing Jean, added: 
‘So, you're out for a stroll?’ 
But when they heard the cousins were going to buy a cow to replace Blanchette, they became interested and went with them, since the oats had been delivered anyway. Pushed aside, the young man 
walked behind the women, who were walking four abreast; and so they came out into the Place Saint-Georges. 
The square was vast, stretching out behind the apse of the church that dominated it, thanks to its old stone bell tower and its clock. It was enclosed on all four sides by bushy linden trees, and two sides 
were barred by chains bolted to milestones, the other two being fitted with long wooden bars, to which the cattle were tied. On this side of the square that opened on to the gardens, grass grew, quite 
as if you were in a meadow, while the opposite side, bordered by two roads and lined with taverns, A Saint-Georges, A la Racine, Aux Bons Moissonneurs, was stamped flat and hardened, white with 
dust that gusts of wind sent flying. 
Lise and Francoise and the others had trouble crossing the centre of the square, where a big crowd was stationed. Among the mass of peasant smocks, mixed together and in all shades of blue, from 
the hard blue of new cloth to the pale blue of cloth that had faded after twenty washes, all you could see were the round white splotches of bonnets. A few ladies were promenading with the shimmering 
silk of their parasols. There were peals of laughter and sudden shouts, soon lost in the great living murmur that was occasionally broken by the neighing of horses and the mooing of cows. A donkey 
began to bray very loudly. 
‘This way,’ said Lise, turning her head. 
The horses were at the back, tied to the bar, their coats bare and quivering, with only a rope round their necks and tails to hold them. On the left, the cows were nearly all left free, simply held by their 
owners, who moved them around the better to show them off. Groups of people stopped and looked at them; and when they did, no one laughed, scarcely anyone spoke. 
The four women immediately fell to contemplating a black-and-white cow, a Cotentin, that a couple, a man and his wife, had come to sell: she, in front, very dark and stubborn-looking, held the animal; 
he, behind, impassive and motionless. It was a thoughtful, profound examination that lasted five minutes; but they exchanged neither word nor glance; then they moved along and planted themselves 
similarly in front of a second cow, twenty feet away. Enormous and all black, this one was being offered by a young girl, almost a child, pretty-looking, holding a hazel switch. After that there were 
another six or seven halts, just as long and silent, from one end to the other of the line of cows for sale. Finally, the four women returned to the first cow and, once again, became absorbed in 
contemplation. 
This time, though, it was more serious. They arranged themselves in a single line, and searched and prodded the Cotentin beneath the skin, their eyes sharp and steady. The woman selling the cow 
said nothing either, her eyes elsewhere, as if she hadn’t seen them come back and line up. 
But Fanny leant over and had a very quiet word with Lise. Old Rose and Frangoise likewise had a word in each other's ear. Then they fell back on silence and stillness, and the examination continued. 
‘How much?’ Lise suddenly asked. 
‘Four hundred francs,’ the peasant woman replied. 
They pretended to take fright; and as they were looking round for Jean, they were surprised to find him behind them with Buteau, the two of them chatting away like old friends. Buteau had come from 
La Chamade to buy a piglet and was in the middle of haggling over one. The pigs were in a portable pen at the rear of the cart that had brought them, and were biting each other and squealing fit to 
make your ears bleed. 
‘How about twenty francs?’ Buteau asked the seller. 
‘No, thirty!’ 
‘Hell, you can stuff that!’ 
Appearing very affable, he came over to the women, laughing with amusement at the faces of his sister and mother and two cousins, as if he’d last seen them only the day before. What's more, they 
too remained quite unmoved, seeming to have forgotten the two years of quarrelling and not speaking. Only his mother, who'd been told that he’d been seen in the Rue Grouaise, looked at him with 
her hooded eyes, trying to work out why he’d gone to the notary’s. But his face gave nothing away. Neither of them opened their mouths. 
‘So, Cousin, you’re buying a cow? Jean told me... Look! There’s one there, oh, the strongest-looking in the market, a really good animal!’ 
He was pointing at the very same black-and-white Cotentin. 
‘Not at four hundred francs, thank you very much!’ muttered Francoise. 
‘Four hundred francs for you, you fine filly!’ he said, slapping her lightly on the back, by way of a joke. 
But this annoyed her and she angrily slapped him back. 
‘Leave me alone, will you! | don’t play about with men.’ 
He laughed even more at that and turned to Lise, who remained solemn and a little wan. 


‘What about you, would you like me to have a go? | bet | can get her for three hundred. Want to bet five francs?” 

‘Yes, if you want to have a go...’ 

Rose and Fanny nodded their approval, because they knew the lad was a fierce bargainer, stubborn, insolent, a liar, a thief, ready to sell things at three times their value and get everything for nothing. 
The women let him push forward with Jean, while they hung back, so that it didn’t look as if he was with them. 

The crowd was growing on the cattle side, with groups leaving the sunny centre of the square and taking themselves off beneath the rows of trees. There was a constant ebb and flow of people, the 
blue of the peasant smocks deepening in the shade of the linden trees, waving daubs of leaves turning the ruddy faces green. As a result, no one was buying yet, not one sale had taken place, even 
though the market had been open for an hour. People were gathering their thoughts in preparation. But all of a sudden a great disturbance stirred the warm air above their heads. Two horses, tied up 
side by side, were rearing and biting each other, with furious neighing and scraping of hoofs on the cobblestones. People were frightened, women were running away, while a lot of swearing and great 
cracks of the whip that sounded like gunfire restored calm. And on the ground, in the vacuum left by the panic, a flock of pigeons swooped down and hopped about, picking the oats out of the horse 
dung. 

‘So, ma, how much are you asking?’ Buteau asked the peasant woman. 

The woman, who had spotted the manoeuvre, calmly repeated: 

‘Four hundred francs.’ 

At first he took it as a joke and said playfully to her husband, who was still keeping in the background, saying nothing: 

‘| say, old boy! Does your missus come with it, at that price?’ 

But all the time he was joking, he was studying the cow closely, finding her just right for a good milker, her head lean, with fine hors and big eyes, her belly a bit on the stout side, criss-crossed with 
big veins, her legs rather spindly, her tail thin, planted very high up. He dropped down, made sure the udders were long and the teats supple, squarely placed and with good holes. Then, leaning on 
the animal with one hand, he started haggling, feeling the bones of her croup apparently without paying any attention. 

‘Four hundred francs, eh? That's a joke. How about three hundred?’ 

His hand registered the strength and fine arrangement of the bones. Then it ran down between her thighs to the spot where the bare skin, a good saffron colour, promised abundant milk. 

‘Three hundred, all right?’ 

‘No, four hundred,’ the peasant woman replied. 

He turned to go, turned back, and she decided to start talking. 

‘She’s a really good animal, you know. She'll be two years old Trinity Sunday and she'll be calving in a fortnight... She'll do you nicely, no question about it.’ 

‘Three hundred,’ he repeated. 

As he was walking away, she threw a glance at her husband and cried out: 

‘Look, | don’t want to hang about... Do you want her for three hundred and fifty, on the nail?’ 

He stopped and started to run the cow down. She wasn’t built right, she had a weak back, all in all she looked as if she’d had something wrong with her and would have to be kept at a loss for two 
years. Then he claimed she had an injured foot that was not true. He lied for the heck of it, in obvious bad faith, in the hope of annoying the woman and throwing her off balance. But she just shrugged 
her shoulders. 

‘Three hundred.’ 

‘No, three hundred and fifty.’ 

She let him go. He rejoined the women, told them she’d taken the bait, and that they had to go and bargain for another cow. So they all went and planted themselves in front of the big black cow that 
the pretty girl was holding by a rope. This one was, in fact, only three hundred francs. He appeared to find her not too dear, went into raptures, and suddenly turned back towards the first one. 

‘So that's it, I'll take my money somewhere else?’ 

‘Honestly! | would if | could, but there’s no way! Have a bit more gumption, why don’t you?’ 

Bending down and cupping an udder in her whole hand, she said: 

‘Look how lovely that is!’ 

He failed to agree and repeated: 

‘Three hundred.’ 

‘No, three hundred and fifty.’ 

At that, all seemed lost. Buteau took Jean’s arm to make it clear he was no longer interested. The women joined them, quite worked up, for they thought the cow was well worth the three hundred and 
fifty francs. Francoise, especially, liked the look of her and talked of closing the deal at that price. But Buteau became annoyed: how could anyone let himself get robbed like that? And he held out for 
nearly an hour, to the great anxiety of his cousins, flinching as they did every time a buyer stopped in front of the animal. He kept a watch on her, too, out of the corner of his eye; but that was the game, 
you needed a strong stomach. No one, obviously, was going to show his money as quickly as that: they'd soon see if some idiot was ready to pay more than three hundred for her. And it was a fact 
that no one had shown any willingness to pay that amount, even though the market was drawing to a close. 

On the road, people were now trying horses. One horse, all white, was running, excited by the guttural cry of a man running alongside him, holding his rope; while Patoir, the vet, red and bloated, 
standing with the buyer in the corner of the square, both hands in his pockets, was watching and loudly giving advice. The taverns were jumping with a constant stream of drinkers, coming, going, 
coming back, still going on endlessly about all the haggling. The pushing and shoving and sheer racket had reached their peak, so much so that you couldn't hear a thing: a calf, separated from its 
mother, was mooing non-stop; dogs in the crowd, black terrier-like griffons and big yellow water spaniels, were breaking away, yelping, their paws crushed. Then, when there was a sudden silence, all 
you could hear were the rooks, disturbed by the noise, wheeling and cawing on top of the church spire. And dominating the warm smell of livestock was a pestilential smell of burnt hoof, coming from 
a nearby blacksmith’s, where peasants were taking advantage of the market to have their animals shod. 

‘Well? Three hundred!’ Buteau repeated indefatigably, as he walked over to the peasant woman again. 

‘No, three hundred and fifty!’ 

There was another buyer there now, also haggling, so Buteau seized the cow by the jaws and forced them open to get a look at her teeth. Then he grimaced and let go. Right then, the animal opened 
her bowels, the soft dung plopped to the ground and he followed it with his eyes, looking ever more disgusted. The other buyer, a big whey-faced man, not impressed, walked away. 

‘| don’t want it any more,’ said Buteau. ‘Her blood’s curdled.’ 

This time the seller made the mistake of getting angry, and that was what he wanted. She swore at him and he responded with a volley of obscenities. People gathered round, laughing. Behind the 
woman, the husband still didn’t move a muscle. Eventually he gave her a nudge with his elbow and she suddenly cried: 

‘Will you take her for three hundred and twenty?’ 

‘No, three hundred!’ 

He walked away again. She called him back, her voice choking. 

‘All right then, you louse, take her!... But, Lord Almighty, next time I'd rather give you a smack in the face!’ 

She was beside herself, shaking with fury; he roared with laughter and made some crude jokes, offering to sleep with her into the bargain. 

Lise immediately shot forward, pulled the peasant woman aside and gave her her three hundred francs, behind the trunk of a tree. Francoise was already holding the cow, but Jean had to push the 
beast from behind as she refused to budge. They'd been hanging about for two hours. Rose and Fanny had been waiting to see the outcome, silent and unwearied. Finally, as they were leaving, they 
looked for Buteau, who had disappeared, and they saw him chatting away with the pig-seller. He’d just got his piglet for twenty francs and, to pay for it, counted the money in his pocket first, then 
brought out just the right amount, and counted it again in his half-closed palm. It was quite a business after that, as he tried to stuff the pig into the bottom of a sack he’d been carrying under his smock. 
The worn canvas split open and the animal's legs and snout poked through. He slung it over his shoulder as it was and carted it away, squirming, snorting, and letting out appalling squeals. 

‘Hey, Lise, what about my five francs?’ he clamoured. ‘I won.’ 

She offered him the money with a laugh, thinking he wouldn't take it. But he did take it, quite happily, and swiftly tucked it out of sight. They all slowly headed for the Bon Laboureur. 

The market was at an end. The coins shone in the sun, rang out on the tables of the wine merchants. At the last minute, there was a great rush. In the corner of the Place Saint-Georges, only the few 
animals not sold remained. The crowd had drifted back to the Rue Grande, where the fruit and vegetable sellers were clearing the pavement, carting away their empty baskets. There was nothing left 
in the Place de la Volaille either, except straw and feathers. Already the carts were moving off, people were hitching up in the inns, undoing the reins of the horses tied to the rings in the street. Wheels 
were hurtling away towards all the roads, in every direction, and blue smocks were billowing in the wind as the carts bumped along over the cobblestones. 

Lengaigne went past, at the trot set by his little black horse, after having used the disturbance he'd caused to buy a scythe. Macqueron and his daughter Berthe were still lingering in the shops. As for 
Frimat’s wife, she was returning on foot, as loaded up as when she arrived, since she was bringing her baskets back full of manure collected along the way. At the pharmacist’s in the Rue Grande, 
amongst the gilt, Palmyre, worn out but still on her feet, was waiting for them to prepare a potion for her brother, who’d been sick for a week—some nasty mixture that would eat up one of her hard- 
earned two francs. But what made the Mouche girls and their company hasten their leisurely pace was spotting Jesus Christ, very drunk, taking up most of the street. They'd heard he’d borrowed some 
money that morning by mortgaging his last piece of land. He was laughing to himself, five-franc pieces clinking in his great pockets. 

As they finally approached the Bon Laboureur, Buteau merely said, breezily: 

‘You're off, then?... Listen, Lise, what if you stayed behind with your sister, so we can have a bite to eat?’ 

She was surprised, and as she turned to Jean, he added: 

‘Jean can stay too, I'd like that.’ 

Rose and Fanny exchanged glances. The lad was definitely up to something. His face still gave nothing away. Never mind! They musn’t get in the way. 

‘All right,’ said Fanny, ‘you stay. | must dash, with my mother. They're expecting us at home.’ 

Francoise, who had not let go of the cow, declared sharply: 

‘T'll be off too.’ 

And she would not be persuaded. She was getting fed up at the inn and wanted to take her cow home without delay. They had to give in, she was becoming so grumpy. As soon as they hitched up, 
the cow was tied to the back of the cart, and the three women climbed up. 

Only then did Rose, who was waiting for a confession from her son, feel bold enough to ask him: 

‘You don’t want me to say anything to your father?’ 

‘No, nothing,’ Buteau replied. 

She looked him in the eye and insisted. 

‘There’s nothing new?’ 

‘If there is anything new, you'll know about it, when the time’s right.’ 

Fanny flicked her horse that set off at a walking pace, while the cow, behind, let herself be pulled along, stretching out her neck. Lise was on her own, between Buteau and Jean. 

On the dot of six, the three of them sat down ata table in one of the inn rooms that opened on to the café. Without their knowing if he was treating them, Buteau went to the kitchen to order an omelette 
and a rabbit. While he was gone, Lise pressed Jean to explain himself, to get it out of the way and avoid another trip. But by the time they had finished the omelette and come to the rabbit stew, the 
young man, embarrassed, had still said nothing. What’s more, Buteau hardly seemed to be thinking about all that. He ate with gusto, laughing with his mouth wide open, kneeing his cousin and his 
friend under the table, as friendly as could be. Then the conversation became more serious, they talked about Rognes and the new road; and if not a word was spoken about the five hundred francs’ 
compensation or the increase in value of the fields, it weighed heavily at the back of everything they did say from then on. Buteau started fooling about again and clinked glasses, while in his grey eyes, 
visibly, there flashed the idea of getting a bargain now that his third was worth having and this old girl worth marrying, now that her field that was next to his, had almost doubled in value. 

‘For God's sake!’ he cried. ‘Aren’t we going to have some coffee?’ 


‘Three coffees,’ Jean ordered. 
An hour went by, taken up with sipping and emptying the small carafe of brandy, and still Buteau did not declare himself. He advanced, he retreated, dragged things out at length, as though still haggling 
over the cow. Basically the deal was done, but you had to see what was what, all the same. Suddenly he turned to Lise and said: 
‘Why didn’t you bring the baby?’ 
She began to laugh, realising that this was it this time; and she gave him an indulgent little slap, contenting herself with replying good-humouredly: 
‘Ah, that bloody Buteau!’ 
That was it. He laughed too. The marriage was decided. 
Jean, embarrassed until then, joined in their laughter and looked relieved. He even spoke at last, saying all that needed to be said. 
‘You know, it’s a good thing you’ve come back, | was going to take your place.’ 
‘So | was told... Oh! | wasn’t worried, you probably would've warned me!’ 
“Course!... Specially seeing things’re better off with you, because of the kid. That’s what we've always said, isn’t it, Lise?’ 
‘Always, that’s the honest truth!’ 
All three faces were bathed in emotion. They felt comradely, Jean especially, amazed as he was to find himself pushing for this marriage, without jealousy; and he had beer brought over, Buteau having 
cried out that, God Almighty!, they ought to have one more drink. Elbows on the table, Lise between them, they chatted now about the recent rainfall that had flattened the wheat fields. 
But in the café next door, Jesus Christ was sitting at a table with an old peasant, drunk like him, and making an unbearable din. None of the others in smocks, drinking, smoking, and spitting in the 
reddish vapour of the lamps, could talk without shouting; and his voice rose even higher over the others, ringing out and deafening. He was playing /a chouine and a fight had just broken out between 
him and his companion over the last hand, his companion maintaining with an air of calm obstinacy that he’d won, though he seemed to be in the wrong. There was no end to it. Jesus Christ was furious 
and wound up yelling so loudly that the landlord intervened. He got up at that point and went from table to table, with the relentlessness of a drunk, to show his cards to the other customers. He wouldn't 
leave them alone. And he started shouting again and went back to the old man, who, sticking to his guns despite being in the wrong, remained stoic under the insults. 
‘Coward! No-hoper! Come outside, then, and I'll knock your block off!’ 
Then suddenly Jesus Christ took his seat again opposite the other man and calmed down. 
‘| know a game... You've got to bet, right? You in?’ 
He’d taken a handful of five-franc pieces, fifteen to twenty of them, and stacked them in a pile in front of him. 
‘This is how it works. You put in the same number.’ 
The old man, intrigued, took out his purse without a word and made an equal pile. 
‘Now, | take one from your pile—watch!’ 
He seized the coin, placed it gravely on his tongue like a host, and then swallowed it, down the hatch. 
‘Your turn, take one from my pile. And the one who swallows the most of the other’s, keeps ‘em. That’s the game!’ 
His eyes on stalks, the old man agreed and made a first coin disappear, not without some difficulty. But Jesus Christ, shouting that there was no rush, gobbled them down like prunes. At the fifth, there 
was a rumble in the café and a circle of people formed, transfixed with admiration! Ah, the bugger! What a gullet, fancy being able to stick change in your gizzard like that! The old man was swallowing 
his fourth coin when he fell backwards, purple in the face, choking and groaning, and for a moment they thought he was dead. Jesus Christ stood up, looking cocky and very much at ease: he’d chalked 
up ten coins in his guts, that still meant he was taking home a win of thirty francs. 
Buteau, anxious and frightened of getting into trouble if the old man didn’t pull through, left the table, and since he stood gazing vaguely at the walls without saying a word about paying, even though 
the invitation had come from him, Jean took care of the bill. This put the rogue into an even better humour. In the yard, once they had hitched up, he took his friend by the shoulders: 
‘You know, | want you to come. The wedding’ll be in three weeks. I’ve been to the notary’s and signed the certificate, all the papers are ready.’ 
He helped Lise up into his cart. ‘All right, up we go! I'll take you home! I'll go through Rognes, that won't take me too far out of my way.’ Jean set off after them, on his own. He found that only natural. 
Cloyes was asleep, having fallen back into its usual deadly calm, lit by the yellow stars of the street lamps; and, of the hubbub of the market, all that could still be heard was the late, stumbling tread of 
a drunken peasant. Then the road stretched out ahead in complete darkness. After a while, he caught sight of the other cart, the one carrying the couple. It was better that way, it was the right thing. 
He whistled loudly, refreshed by the night air, free and flooded with a feeling of happiness. 
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ONCE again it was haymaking time, under a blue and extremely hot sky, refreshed by breezes; and the wedding had been set for Midsummer Day that fell that year on a Saturday. The Fouans had 
strongly recommended that Buteau start the invitations with La Grande, the eldest in the family. She demanded consideration, like a rich and dreaded queen. And so one night Buteau went off with 
Lise, both of them dressed in their Sunday best, to beg her to come to the wedding, to the ceremony, and to the meal which was to take place at the house of the bride. La Grande was alone in her 
kitchen, knitting, and without slowing down the interplay of her needles, she stared at them, letting them explain themselves and say the same thing three times. Finally, she spoke in her shrill voice. 
‘To the wedding? Oh no! Of course not! What would | do at the wedding? It’s all right for those who like to enjoy themselves.’ 
They saw her face turn the colour of parchment at the idea of this blowout that would cost her nothing, and they were certain she’d accept; but custom had it that they must beg her over and over again. 
‘But Aunty, well, really, it can’t go ahead without you.’ 
‘No, no, no, it’s not for the likes of me. Do | have the time? Do | have anything to wear? It always means spending... A person can get along without going to any wedding.’ 
They had to repeat the invitation ten times before she ended up glumly accepting. 
‘All right, since you've forced me into it, I'll come. But | wouldn’t go to so much trouble for anyone else but you.’ 
Seeing that they didn’t get up and go, she had an internal battle since usually in such circumstances, people offered a glass of wine. She made up her mind and went down to the cellar, even though 
there was a bottle sitting there, opened. The thing was that, for such occasions, she had some leftover wine which had tured that she couldn't drink it was so sour, and which she called her ‘family’ 
wine. She filled two glasses and watched her nephew and niece so closely that they had to empty them without grimacing so as not to hurt her feelings. They left with their throats on fire. 
That same evening, Buteau and Lise went to Roseblanche, the Charleses’ place. But there they stumbled on a tragic episode. 
Mister Charles was in his garden, extremely agitated. Clearly some violent emotion had just seized hold of him as he was tidying up a climbing rose, since he was still holding his secateurs and the 
ladder was still up against the wall. He restrained himself, however, and led them into the drawing room, where Elodie was embroidering away with her usual modest demeanour. 
‘Ah! You're getting married next week. That's wonderful... But I’m afraid we won't be able to come. Madam Charles is in Chartres and she'll be away for two weeks.’ 
He raised his heavy lids to cast a glance at the young girl. 
‘Yes, when the rush is on, at the big fairs, Madam Charles goes and lends her daughter a hand... You know, business is business, there are days when you're rushed off your feet in the shop. Estelle 
is now very used to the job, but her mother’s a great help, all the more so as, honestly, Vaucogne, our son-in-law, hardly does a thing. And Madam Charles is very pleased to see the house again, as 
you can imagine. We spent thirty years of our life there—that’s quite something!’ 
He became sentimental, his eyes filled with tears and went vague, as he contemplated the distant past. And it was true, from the depths of their middle-class retirement, so cosy and cosseted, full of 
flowers and birds and sun, his wife often felt nostalgic about the little house in the Rue aux Juifs. If she closed her eyes, she could see the old town in Chartres, sloping down the hillside from the 
cathedral square to the banks of the Eure. When she arrived, she would walk down the Rue de la Pie and the Rue Porte-Cendreuse; then, taking a short cut along the Rue des Ecuyers, she would go 
down the Tertre du Pied-Plat; and from the last step she could see No. 19, forming an angle between the Rue aux Juifs and the Rue de la Planche-aux-Carpes, with its white front and its green shutters 
that were always closed. These two streets were quite wretched, and for thirty years she’d looked on hovels and their filthy inhabitants, with the gutter in the middle full of dirty water. And how many 
weeks and months she’d spent in that house, in the shadows, without once stepping outside! She still felt proud of the divans and mirrors in the parlour, of the linen sheets and the mahogany in the 
bedrooms, of all that luxury, of the restrained comfort, their creation, their work of art, to which they owed their wealth. She would become quite sad when she recalled certain intimate little corners, the 
pervasive scent of eau de toilette, and the special smell of the house as a whole that she still had in her blood like a regret. And so she looked forward to the very busy seasons, and would set off 
rejuvenated and joyful, after receiving two big kisses from her granddaughter which she promised to pass on to the girl’s mother that very evening, at the sweetshop. 
‘That's a shame, that’s a shame,’ Buteau kept saying, truly vexed at the idea that the Charles family wouldn't be there. ‘But what if my cousin wrote asking our aunt to come home?’ 
Elodie, who was getting on for fifteen, looked up with her puffy virgin’s face, with its sparse hair and its greenish skin, her blood so thin that the good country air only seemed to make her more anaemic. 
‘Oh, no!’ she murmured. ‘Grandma definitely told me she’d be away more than two weeks, at the sweetshop. She even said she’d bring me a bag of sweets if I'm good.’ 
This was a white lie. After each trip she was given some sugared almonds that she believed were made in her parents’ shop. 
‘Well, then!’ Lise finally proposed. ‘Come without her, Uncle, come with Elodie.’ 
But Mister Charles was no longer listening, having fallen back into his earlier agitated state. He went to the window and seemed to be on the lookout for someone, holding back his anger which seemed 
ready to leap out. Unable to contain himself any longer, he suddenly sent the girl packing. 
‘Go off and play for a moment, darling.’ 
When she’d gone, used as she was to being sent out as soon as grown-ups started talking, he planted himself in the middle of the room and folded his arms in a state of such indignation that it made 
his proper, fat, sallow retired judge’s face wobble. 
‘Would you believe it! Have you ever seen anything so appalling! | was pruning my rose bush and climbed up to the last rung, | leaned over the fence, without thinking, and what do | see? Honorine. 
Yes! My good Honorine, with a man on top of her, her legs in the air, in the middle of doing their dirty business. The pigs! The absolute pigs! Right under my wall!’ 
Nearly choking, he began to pace up and down, making grand gestures of malediction. 
‘I'm waiting for her so | can throw her out, the strumpet, the despicable creature!... We can’t hang on to any of them any more. They all get pregnant, every one of them. After six months, regular as 
clockwork, they can’t possibly be kept on in a decent family, with their bellies sticking out... This one | caught in the act, and going at it like nobody's business! Really, it's the end of the world, debauchery 
knows no limits any more!’ 
Buteau and Lise, stunned, shared his indignation out of deference. 
‘No, it’s not decent, not decent at all!’ 
But he stopped in front of them once again. 
‘Imagine Elodie climbing up the ladder and seeing that! That little girl, so innocent, who knows nothing about anything, whose very thoughts we watch over! It makes you shudder to think, it really 
does!... What a shock it would have been if Madam Charles had been here!’ 
Precisely at that moment, as he cast a glance out of the window, he spotted the child venturing to place her foot on the first rung. He rushed over and cried out in a voice choking with anguish, as 
though he’d seen her on the edge of a precipice. 
‘Elodie! Elodie! Get down, get out of there, for the love of God!” 
His legs gave way and he flopped down into an armchair, continuing to lament the licentiousness of maids. Did he not catch one of them, at the back of the henhouse, showing their little girl how hens’ 
backsides were made! It was already enough of a worry, out there, trying to spare her the vulgarities of the peasants and the shamelessness of the animals: he’d despair altogether if he was to find a 
hotbed of immorality in his own house. 
‘Here she is, coming back,’ he said abruptly. ‘Watch this.’ 
He rang and received Honorine sitting down, gravely, having with effort recovered his dignified calm. 
‘Miss, pack your bags and leave immediately. I'll pay you your week’s wages.’ 
The maid, puny and scrawny, looking destitute and ashamed, tried to explain, stammering excuses. 
‘Don't bother, it’s all | can do not to hand you over to the authorities for indecent behaviour.’ 
At that, she rebelled: 
‘| suppose it’s because | forgot to let you have your share!’ 


He straightened up to his full height and drove her out with a sovereign gesture, index finger pointing to the door. Then, when she’d gone, he promptly blew off steam. 

‘Imagine a whore like that bringing disgrace to my house.’ 

‘Yes, she’s a whore, yes she is!’ Lise and Buteau obligingly repeated. 

And Buteau resumed: 

‘So it's agreed, then, Uncle? You'll come with Elodie?’ 

Mister Charles was still shaking. He darted over to look at himself anxiously in the mirror and came back reassured. 

‘Come where? Ah, yes! Your wedding... It’s a good thing, children, that you’re getting married... You can count on me, I'll come; but | can’t promise I'll bring Elodie, because, you know, at a wedding, 
there’s a lot of loose talk... Oh! The slut, | showed her the door all right! No woman gets the better of me! Goodbye, count on me.’ 

The Delhommes, to whose house Buteau and Lise made their way next, accepted after the customary refusals and insistings. The only one left in the family to invite was Jesus Christ. But, really, he 
was becoming unbearable, falling out with everyone, coming up with all sorts of nasty ploys to discredit his family. They decided to forget about him, even though they feared he'd get his own back in 
some monstrous way. 

Rognes was full of anticipation: the wedding, so long deferred, was quite an event. Hourdequin, the mayor, took the trouble to attend, but although he was invited to the evening meal, he apologized, 
obliged as he was, that particular day, to go and stop over in Chartres for a trial; but he promised that Madam Jacqueline would go, since they had also paid her the compliment of inviting her, too, out 
of politeness. For a moment they'd considered asking the Abbé Godard so as to have someone really proper. However, as soon as they opened their mouths, the abbé flew into a rage because they 
had set the wedding for Saint John’s Day. That morning he had a High Mass, an endowment, in Bazoches-le-Doyen: how did they expect him to be in Rognes as well? At that, the women—Lise, Rose, 
Fanny—dug their heels in; they didn’t mention any invitation and he wound up giving in; he came at midday, so furious that he conducted their Mass in such a bad-tempered way that they were deeply 
offended. 

Anyway, after some discussion, they'd resolved to keep the wedding very simple, in the family, because of the bride’s situation, with her little boy now nearly three years old. Nevertheless, they went to 
the cake shop in Cloyes and ordered a pie and dessert, resigning themselves to putting a lot of their money into this dessert, to show they knew how to throw it around when the occasion demanded 
it. Just as at the wedding of the elder daughter of the Coquarts, the farmers from Saint-Juste, there would be a tiered cake, two custards, and four plates of sweetmeats and petits fours. At the house, 
they'd have a rich soup, some andouilles, four sautéd chickens, four rabbits in a stew, and some roast beef and veal. This for fifteen or so people, they didn’t yet know the exact number. If there was 
any left over, they'd finish it in the morning. 

The sky that had been partly covered in the morning, had cleared, and the day ended up wonderfully clear and mild. They'd set the table in the middle of the vast kitchen, in front of the fireplace and 
the stove, where the meats were roasting and the sauces bubbling. The fires warmed the room up so much that they left the windows and door wide open, and a lovely smell of freshly mown hay wafted 
in. 

Fanny and Rose had been helping the Mouche girls since the day before. At three o'clock there was quite a commotion when the pastryman’s cart appeared, bringing all the women of the village to 
their doorsteps to look. They put the dessert on the table straight away, to see it. And at that very moment, La Grande arrived, early. She sat down, gripped her cane between her knees, and never 
took her beady eyes off the food for a second after that. How could anyone spend so much money! She'd eaten nothing that morning so that she could get more down in the evening. 

The men—Buteau and Jean, who had served as his witness, old Fouan, and Delhomme, accompanied by his son Nénesse—all in tailcoats and black trousers, with tall silk hats which they didn’t take 
off once, were playing a game of bouchon* in the yard. Mister Charles arrived, alone, having taken Elodie to her school in Chateaudun the day before; and without joining in, he became interested in 
the game, volunteering judicious comments. 

But at six o'clock, when everything was ready, they were still waiting for Jacqueline. The women lowered their skirts that they had hitched up with pins so as not to dirty them at the stove. Lise was in 
blue, Francoise in pink, old-fashioned silks in harsh hues that Lambourdieu had sold them at double their value, presenting them as the latest novelty from Paris. Old Madam Fouan had brought out 
the purple poplin dress she’d been parading around in at local weddings for the last forty years, and Fanny, dressed in green, wore all her jewellery, her watch and her chain, a brooch, rings, and 
earrings. Every minute one of the women went out on to the road and ran as far as the church to see if the lady from the farm was coming. The meats were burning, the rich soup that they'd made the 
mistake of serving, was getting cold in the bowls. At last, there was a shout: 

‘Here she is! Here she is!’ 

The cabriolet appeared and Jacqueline leapt down nimbly. She was charming, having had the good taste, as a pretty girl, to wear a simple white cretonne dress with red spots; but without a single 
jewel on her bare flesh except brilliants in her ears, a present from Hourdequin that had deeply impressed the neighbouring farmers. But they were surprised she didn’t send away the labourer who had 
brought her, after they helped him put away the carriage. He was a man called Tron, a sort of giant, white-skinned and red-haired, with the look of a child. He came from the Perche and had been 
working at La Borderie for the last fortnight as a farmhand. 

‘Tron can stay,’ she said cheerily. ‘He'll be taking me home.’ 

In the Beauce, people from the Perche are not liked, as they are held to be two-faced and sly. Everyone looked at each other: so this great brute was La Cognette’s latest fancy man, was he? Buteau, 
who'd been very sweet and very jokey since the morning, spoke up: 

‘Of course he can stay! Any friend of yours...’ 

Lise told them to start and they rushed to the table and sat down, all talking at once. They were missing three chairs, so someone ran and got two stools with broken straw bottoms, over which they 
placed a board. Spoons were soon scraping the bottoms of the bowls. The soup was cold and covered with blobs of congealing fat. It didn’t bother them, old Fouan remarking that it would get warmed 
up in their stomachs, a comment that provoked gales of laughter. After that it was a massacre, a demolition. The chickens, the rabbits, the roasts were paraded and devoured amidst a terrible sound 
of working jaws. Extremely sober at home, they burst with indigestion at other people’s places. La Grande didn’t speak so she could eat more, munching away relentlessly; it was frightening to see 
what that lean, flat-chested octogenarian could shovel down without her stomach even beginning to swell. It had been agreed, for propriety’s sake, that Francoise and Fanny would serve, so that the 
bride could remain seated. But Lise couldn’t restrain herself, leaving her chair every minute, rolling up her sleeves, carefully emptying a sauce or taking a roast off the spit. Soon, as a result, the whole 
table was involved, there was always someone on their feet, cutting themselves some bread or trying to grab a dish again. Buteau, who'd taken it upon himself to look after the wine, couldn't keep up; 
he had taken care to broach a barrel, so as not to waste time corking and uncorking bottles. But they wouldn't let him eat. Jean had to relieve him, filling up the litre bottles in turn. Delhomme, firmly 
seated, declared in his wise way that liquid was required if they were to avoid choking over their food. When they brought out the pie, wide as a carriage wheel, there was a reverent hush, and the veal 
forcemeats on top made a particular impression; while Mister Charles took politeness as far as swearing upon his honour that he'd never seen a finer one in Chartres. At that, old Fouan, in very good 
spirits, let fly with another witticism: 

‘You know, if you stuck that on your backside, it'd fix all the cracks!’ 

The table doubled up with laughter, especially Jacqueline, who had tears in her eyes. She stammered and tried to add things, but was overcome by giggles. 

The bride and groom were sitting face to face, Buteau between his mother and La Grande, Lise between old Fouan and Mister Charles. The other guests sat where they liked, Jacqueline next to Tron, 
who gazed longingly at her with his soft, stupid eyes; Jean next to Francoise, separated from her only by little Jules, whom they had promised to look after; but, after the pie, the boy had a violent attack 
of indigestion and the bride had to go and put him to bed. That was how Jean and Francoise ended up next to each other. She was very restless, all red from the great fire in the hearth, shattered with 
tiredness but overexcited. He was very attentive and wanted to save her getting up, but she kept moving about and even stood up to Buteau, who was a great one for teasing whenever he was ina 
good mood and had been having a go at her since the meal began. He would pinch her as she went past and she would smack him, furious; then she would find some excuse to get up again, as if she 
liked being pinched, and would give him another slap. She moaned that her hips were black and blue. 

‘Stay here, then!’ Jean kept saying. 

‘Oh, no!’ she cried. ‘He mustn't think I’m his too, just because Lise is.’ 

When darkness fell, six candles were lit. They'd been eating for three hours when finally, at around ten o'clock, they fell on the dessert. From then on they drank coffee, not one cup, or two cups, but 
by the bowlful, incessantly. The jokes got worse: coffee, now that gave you vim, it was excellent for men who slept too much. After that, every time one of the married guests swallowed a mouthful, they 
all held their ribs laughing. 

‘No wonder you're drinking it,’ Fanny said to Delhomme, laughing merrily, catapulted out of her usual reserve. 

He blushed and coolly cited overwork as his excuse, while their son Nénesse laughed, mouth gaping, amidst the explosion of cries and slaps on thighs this marital secret produced. Besides, the boy 
had eaten so much, he was bursting out of his skin. He disappeared, and they only found him when they were leaving, bedded down with the two cows. 

La Grande was once again the one who held out the longest. At midnight she was still working on the petits fours, in silent despair at not being able to polish them all off. The bowls of custard had been 
wiped clean, the crumbs of the tiered wedding cake swept up. And in the abandon of growing drunkenness, the hooks and eyes of bodices undone, the belts of trousers loosened, they changed places, 
chatting in little groups around the table, greasy with sauce and stained with wine. Attempts at a sing-along had come to nothing, only old Rose, her face awash with tears, continued to hum a bawdy 
ditty from an earlier age, a refrain from her youth, beating time with her wobbly head. There weren’t enough of them for dancing, either, so the men preferred to empty the litre bottles of brandy while 
smoking their pipes that they tapped on the tablecloth to tip out the dottle. In a corner, Fanny and Delhomme, watched by Jean and Tron, worked out, to the nearest sou, what the financial situation of 
the bride and groom was going to be, as well as their expectations. They went on endlessly, evaluating every inch of land, for they knew what everyone in Rognes was worth, down to the value of their 
bed-linen. At the other end of the room, Jacqueline had latched on to Mister Charles, whom she was contemplating with an irrepressible smile, her pretty perverse eyes lit up with curiosity. She was 
quizzing him about Chartres: 

‘So, is there much to do in Chartres? Can you have fun there?’ 

He replied with a eulogy of the ‘town circuit’, the ring of walkways planted with old trees that create a belt of shade in Chartres. Down at the bottom especially, along the Eure, the boulevards were 
lovely and cool in summer. Then there was the cathedral: he expatiated on the cathedral, as a well-informed man respectful of religion. Yes, one of the finest monuments in France, too large now for 
the present age of bad Christians, standing nearly always empty in the middle of its deserted square which only the shadowy figures of a few devout women crossed during the week; and he had felt 
the sadness of such great abandoned buildings one Sunday when he’d stepped inside, while passing by, at vespers. It was shivering cold in there and you could hardly see because of the stained- 
glass windows, so much so that he’d had to get used to the dark before he could make out two groups of little girls from boarding schools, lost in the vastness like a handful of ants, singing in thin piping 
voices under the vaulted roof. Truly, it was heartbreaking to see people abandoning the churches for the taverns! 

Jacqueline, surprised by this tirade, continued to stare at him with her fixed smile. Eventually she murmured: 

‘But tell me, how about the women in Chartres...?’ 

He understood, assumed a very solemn expression, but poured out his feelings nonetheless in the expansiveness of the general drunkenness. She, all rosy and shaking with giggles, pushed herself 
up against him as if to enter into the mystery of the stampede of men, night after night. But it wasn’t as she had imagined; he told her what hard work it was, for he always became maudlin and avuncular 
with wine. But he livened up when she told him how, just for fun, she had gone to have a look at the brothel in Chateaudun, at the corner of the Rue Davignon and the Rue Loiseau, a run-down little 
house with closed, rotting shutters. At the back, in an unkempt garden, there was a big silvery glass ball that reflected the house, while in front of the window in the attic that had been turned into a 
dovecote, pigeons flew around cooing in the sun. That particular day children were playing on the front doorstep and, over the walls of the cavalry barracks next door, you could hear orders being given. 
He interrupted her angrily. Yes indeed, he knew the place. Two disgusting, overworked women and not a single mirror downstairs! Sleazy hovels like that were bringing the trade into disrepute. 

He finally regained his composure. ‘What can you expect in a sub-prefecture?’ he said philosophically, with the tolerant resignation of a man who is above such things. 

It was now one o'clock in the morning and people were talking about going home to bed. Since the newly-weds had had a child, there wasn’t much point, was there, in making a fuss about their getting 
between the sheets together. Those practical jokes—itching powder, collapsing bedsteads, toys that bark when you squeeze them—all that was a bit too late for them. The best thing was to have one 
for the road and say goodnight. 

At that moment, Lise and Fanny let out a scream. A good handful of filth had just been thrown through the open window, a volley of shit collected from under the hedge; and the ladies’ dresses were 
ruined, spattered from top to bottom. Who was the pig who'd done that? They ran out and looked around the square and over the road, behind the wall. No one. But they all agreed it was Jesus Christ 
taking his revenge for not having been invited. 

The Fouans and the Delhommes left. Mister Charles too. La Grande circled the table to see if there was anything left, then she resolved to go after telling Jean that the Buteaus would end up completely 
broke. While the others were stumbling drunkenly on the cobbles, her firm heavy tread and the regular tapping of her stick could be heard as she disappeared down the path. 


Tron had hitched the cabriolet for Madam Jacqueline, who turned back on the doorstep. 
‘Are you coming home with us, Jean?... You're not, are you?’ 
The young man was about to climb up, but changed his mind, happy to leave her alone with her friend. He watched her huddle up against the tall body of her new admirer and couldn’t help laughing 
when the carriage had disappeared. He’d go home on foot. He went and sat for a moment on the stone bench, in the yard, next to Francoise, who'd installed herself there, dizzy with heat and weariness, 
waiting for the guests to go. The Buteaus had already gone up to bed and she'd promised to lock up before going to bed herself. 
‘It's so nice here!’ she sighed, after a good five minutes of silence. 
And silence fell again, supremely peaceful. The sky was studded with stars, the night was deliciously cool. The smell of hay wafted across, rising so strongly from the meadows of the Aigre that it filled 
the air with a fragrance of wild flowers. 
‘Yes, it's lovely,’ Jean finally replied. ‘It does your heart good.’ 
She didn’t answer and he realised she was asleep. She was slipping and leaning against his shoulder. He stayed there for another hour, his head full of confused ideas. Bad thoughts flooded into his 
mind and then vanished. She was too young and it seemed to him that, if he just waited a while, she alone would grow older and come closer to him. 
‘Come on, Francoise, bedtime. We'll catch cold.’ 
She woke with a start. 
‘Yes, that’s true! We'd be better off in bed... Goodnight, Jean.’ 
‘Goodnight, Francoise.’ 
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So now at last Buteau had his share of the land he had coveted so fiercely for over two and a half years, even while refusing to accept it in a frenzy of desire mingled with resentment and sheer 
obstinacy. He himself did not understand why he had been so pig-headed when at heart he had been longing to sign the deed of transfer; he had been afraid of making a fool's bargain, and he could 
not reconcile himself to the idea of not inheriting everything, the whole nineteen acres which had now been carved up and parcelled out. But ever since his acceptance, his passion had been satisfied 
by the pure joy of possession; and his joy was made greater still by the thought that he had come out on top of his sister and brother, for now that the new road ran alongside his land, his share was 
worth more. Every time he ran into them he couldn’t help laughing to himself and giving them a sly smile and winking, as if to say: 
‘That's one in the eye for you!’ 
And that wasn’t all. He was also most pleased with his long-deferred marriage to Lise that had brought him another five acres, next to his own. The thought that it would eventually be necessary for the 
two sisters to divide their own inheritance never entered his head, or if it did, he thought of it as so far in the future that he hoped in the meantime to find some way of avoiding it. If Frangoise’s share 
was included, he had eight acres of ploughland, four of wheat, and roughly two and a half of vine; and he was bent on keeping them, he would sooner be torn limb from limb. Above all, he would never 
give up the Cornailles plot, next to the road that now comprised nearly seven and a half acres. Neither his brother nor his sister had anything comparable and his face glowed with pride whenever he 
brought it up. 
A year went by* and that first year of ownership was sheer delight for Buteau. Never, in all his time as a hired labourer, had he ploughed so deeply: this was his land and he wanted to force his way 
into it and fertilize it deep inside. Every evening he would come home exhausted, with his ploughshare shining like silver. In March he harrowed his wheat and in April his oats, with infinite care and 
unstinting exertion. Even when there was no more work to do in his fields, he would go back and gaze at them like a lover. He would do his rounds, bending down, and, with his usual gesture, pick up 
a handful of earth, a whole lump of rich soil that he loved to crumble and let run between his fingers, especially pleased when he could feel that it was neither too dry nor too wet and smelt in it the good 
smell of bread on the way. 
Before him the Beauce spread out its carpet of green from November to July, from the moment when the green tips first sprout until the time when the tall stalks turn yellow. He wanted to be able to 
see the plain even when he was in the house, and so he had taken down the bars of the kitchen window, the one at the back which overlooked the plain. He would station himself there and look out 
over twenty-five miles of bare plateau spread out under the great dome of the sky. Not a single tree, nothing but the telegraph poles along the road from Chateaudun to Orléans running in a single 
straight line as far as the eye could see. At first there was nothing on the broad brown fields but flecks of green along the ground, barely perceptible. Then this soft green grew stronger, more velvety, 
almost uniform in colour. Then the shoots grew and thickened out until each plant took on its own hue; he could pick out from afar the yellow-green of the wheat, the blue-green of the oats, the grey- 
green of the barley, in fields stretching out in all directions as far as the horizon, with red patches of clover gleaming in between. This is the time when the Beauce is lovely, young, and dressed in 
spring, refreshing to the eye in the harmony of its appearance. The stalks grew longer and turned into a sea, a sea of grain, rolling, deep, and limitless. On mornings when the weather was fine, a pink 
mist would melt away and, as the sun rose higher in the clear air, a gentle breeze would blow in steady puffs, hollowing the fields out into waves which started on the skyline and scudded along until 
they died away on the far horizon. The fields quivered and grew paler, the wheat was shot through with tints of old gold, the oats were tinged with blue, and the barley trembled with glints of purple. 
And as one wave followed the next, the fields heaved ceaselessly under the ocean breath. As evening fell, the walls of the distant houses, lit up by the setting sun, looked like white sails and the 
steeples reared up like ships’ masts from the folds of the earth. The air grew cold and damp and the increasing gloom heightened the impression of a murmuring open sea. A distant wood vanished 
from sight like part of a sinking continent. 
In bad weather, too, Buteau looked out over the Beauce, spread out at his feet, like a fisherman on a cliff looking down at the raging sea as the winds take the bread from his mouth. He saw a violent 
storm and the livid, leaden light of a black cloud, with the rolling thunder and the fiery red flashes of lightning along the tips of the grass. He saw a whirlwind coming more than a dozen miles away, first 
as a thin tawny yellow cloud twisted like rope and then a howling mass hurtling towards him like a monster, leaving in its wake devastated crops, a great furrow two miles wide, everything in it crushed 
and smashed to pieces. His own fields had not suffered and he commiserated with secret delight with those whose had. And as the wheat grew, his pleasure increased. Already a grey little village had 
disappeared on the skyline like an island swallowed up by the rising tide of green. Now only the roofs of La Borderie remained, but they were soon submerged in their turn. All that was left was a 
windmill with its sails, like a piece of wreckage. Everything there was wheat, a vast green sea of wheat, invading and covering the whole earth. 
‘My God!’ he would say every evening as he sat down to eat, ‘if the summer isn’t too dry, we won't be short of bread!’ 
The Buteaus were now settled in. The married couple had taken over the large bedroom downstairs and Francoise had to make do with the little room upstairs, formerly her father’s that had been 
cleaned out and furnished with a trestle bed, an old chest of drawers, a table, and two chairs. She looked after the cows and led her life as before. However, in this peaceful existence there was a 
hidden source of discord, the unresolved question of the property division between the two sisters. The day after Lise’s marriage, old Fouan, who was guardian to Frangoise, had wanted the division to 
be made, to avoid any trouble later on. But Buteau had objected. What was the point? Francoise was too young, she didn’t need her land, and nothing had really changed. She was living with her sister 
as before, she had board and lodging and clothes. So surely she had nothing to complain about. At all these arguments, the old man shook his head: you never knew what might happen, the best thing 
was to get everything sorted out; and the girl herself insisted on knowing what her share was, though she was prepared to leave her brother-in-law in charge of it. But Buteau, with his cheery bluster 
and pig-headedness, had prevailed. The subject was dropped and he kept telling everybody about the joys of family life, with everyone living happily together. 
‘We must all get along, that’s the main thing!’ 
Indeed, for the first ten months there was no quarrelling either between the sisters or between the married couple. Then, slowly, things turned sour. It began with bouts of bad temper. There were sulks 
and harsh words; and underneath it all the vexed question of who owned what continued to simmer and gradually spoilt the general harmony. 
It was clear that Lise and Frangoise no longer felt the same affection for each other. Nobody ever saw them now with their arms round each other, wrapped in the same shawl, going for an evening 
stroll. It was as if they had been forced apart; there was a growing coldness between them. Ever since a man had appeared on the scene, it seemed to Francoise that her sister was being taken from 
her. She had always shared everything with Lise; but she did not share this man, and so he had become the foreign body, the obstacle barring her heart, where she now dwelt alone. She would go 
away without kissing her sister when Buteau had kissed her, offended as though someone had drunk from her glass. Where ownership was concerned, she still held with passionate conviction to her 
childhood notions of ‘this is mine, that’s yours’, and as her sister now belonged to someone else, she would let her go; but she wanted what was hers, half the land and half the house. 
There was another reason for Francoise’s anger, something she herself could not have explained. When her father had become a widower, the house had grown cold, there had been no love in it any 
more, nothing to disturb her peace of mind. But now a man was living there, a coarse male who was used to seducing girls behind the hedgerows; who made the house shake with his fun and games 
with Lise, and whose grunts and gasps could be heard through the cracks in the panelling. She knew all about it, she had learnt it from watching animals and it disgusted and annoyed her. During the 
day, she preferred to go out and let them get on with their dirty games undisturbed. In the evening, if they began to play around after supper, she would call out to them to wait at least until she had 
finished washing the dishes. And she would rush up to her room, slamming the doors and cursing them through clenched teeth: filthy pigs! filthy pigs! Despite herself, she still imagined she could hear 
what was going on downstairs. She would bury her head in her pillow and pull the sheet up to her eyes, but she would become feverish, her eyes and ears haunted by strange visions and sounds, all 
the torments of puberty. 
The worst thing was that, seeing her so bothered, Buteau kept teasing her, just for fun. What was the matter? What would she say when her turn came? Lise would laugh too, seeing no harm in it. 
Then he would give his views on the subject: God had provided this pleasure for everyone, and it cost nothing, so it was fair enough to get as much of it as you could; but no kids, definitely no more 
kids! People always had too many before they were married, because they were stupid. Jules, for example, what a big surprise he’d been, and he’d had to accept it. But when you were married, you 
had to get serious; he'd rather have himself neutered like a tomcat than have another one. No thanks! Another mouth to feed in a house where there was hardly enough food to go round anyway! So 
he had to be careful and watch himself when he was with his wife, who was so ready for it, the dirty bitch, that she'd take his whole load in one go, he would say, adding that he was all for ploughing 
but not sowing. Wheat, yes, as much wheat as the great swelling womb of the earth could produce, but no more kids, never again! 
Through constantly hearing all this and being so close to all the sexual activity that she could sense and almost touch, Francoise became more and more unsettled. People said her character was 
changing and indeed she was continually subject to inexplicable fits of moodiness: cheerful, then sad, then sullen and morose. Every morning she gave Buteau a black look when he walked half naked 
through the kitchen, quite unconcerned about what she might think. She and her sister would bicker over trifles, such as a cup she happened to break: wasn't it her cup as well, at least half of it? 
Couldn’t she break half of everything if she felt like it? On all questions of ownership their quarrels became bitter, leaving an unpleasant aftertaste for several days. 
At about this time Buteau himself went through a very dark period. The land was suffering from a terrible drought; not a drop of rain had fallen for six weeks. He would come home with his fists clenched, 
sickened by the sight of his spoiled crops, his stunted rye, his meagre oats, his wheat scorched before the ears had formed. It made him physically ill, like the wheat itself. He lost weight, his limbs were 
knotted with cramp; he seemed withered and shrunken by anger and anxiety. So one morning, for the first time, he crossed swords with Francoise. It was a warm day and he had left his shirt open and 
his trousers unbuttoned, almost falling down, after having a wash at the well; as he sat down to his soup, Francoise, who was serving him, walked round behind him for a moment. Finally she exploded, 
red in the face. 
‘Can't you tuck your shirt in? You're not decent.’ 
He was already in a bad mood and lost his temper: 
‘For God's sake, can’t you leave me alone for once! Don’t look if you don’t like what you see. Perhaps I’ve got something you want to get your hands on, you snotty little bitch. You're always going on 
about it!’ 
She flushed again and stammered something, and Lise made the mistake of adding: 
‘He's right, you're getting on our nerves. If we can’t do as we like in our own home, you can clear off.’ 
‘All right, | will!’ Frangoise said furiously, and she went out, slamming the door. 
But the next day Buteau had become cheerful, conciliatory, and good-humoured. During the night it had clouded over and for the last twelve hours a warm, gentle, penetrating rain had been falling, the 
sort of summer rain that gives new life to the countryside; he had opened the window onto the plain, and as soon as it was dawn he stood there watching the water, beaming with delight as he kept 
repeating: 
‘We're going to be in the money now. God’s on our side. That's the life, just sitting back, doing nothing. It's a damned sight better than working your arse off and having nothing to show for it.’ 
The rain poured down, on and on, slowly and gently; and he could hear the Beauce drinking it up, the thirsty Beauce that had no springs or rivers of its own. Everywhere there was a babbling and 
gurgling of water, full of comfort and joy. Everything was soaking up the downpour and growing green again. Once again the wheat was young and healthy, firm and straight, its head held high with the 


ears all ready to swell to immense size, bursting with flour. And Buteau himself, like the earth and the wheat, was drinking it in through every pore, relaxed, refreshed, and healed, exclaiming loudly as 
he went back to the window: 
‘Go on! Get on with it! It’s raining five-franc pieces.’ 
Suddenly he heard the door open and, turning round, was surprised to see old Fouan. 
‘Hey, it’s the Old Man. Have you been out hunting frogs?’ 
After struggling for a few moments with a big blue umbrella, the old man came in, leaving his clogs on the doorstep. 
‘That was a good drop of rain,’ he said simply. ‘We needed it.’ 
Ever since the division of his land had been finally settled, the previous year, he had only one occupation left—to go out and look at it. He could always be seen prowling around, taking an interest, sad 
or cheerful according to the state of the crops, noisily complaining about his children because things were not being done properly any more, and it was their fault if things were going badly. The rain 
had cheered him up, too. 
‘So,’ Buteau went on, ‘have you just dropped in to say hello? Were you just passing by?’ 
Francoise, who had not said anything yet, stepped forward and said drily: 
‘No, | asked Uncle to come.’ 
Lise, who was shelling peas at the table, stopped her work with a sudden scowl, and stood waiting, her arms hanging loosely. Buteau, who had at first clenched his fists, assumed his jovial air again, 
determined not to get annoyed. 
‘Yes,’ the old man slowly explained, ‘young Francoise came to have a talk yesterday. You can see | was right to want to settle everything straight away. If everyone has his share, there’s no reason for 
arguments. Because there’s no need. It’s time to put things in order once and for all. After all, she’s got the right to know exactly what's hers, hasn’t she? Otherwise I'd be to blame. So we'll fix a day 
when we can all go and see Mister Baillehache.’ 
Lise could no longer contain herself: 
‘Why doesn’t she set the police on us? Anyone would think we’re robbing her, for God’s sake! Do | go about telling people she’s such a little shit, we can’t deal with her?’ 
Francoise was about to reply in similar vein when Buteau, who had grabbed hold of her from behind as though in fun, exclaimed: 
‘What a load of nonsense! We might needle each other, but we're still fond of each other, aren’t we? It would be a fine thing if sisters couldn’t see eye to eye!’ 
The girl shook herself free and the quarrel was about to start again when Buteau uttered a cry of delight as he saw the door open once again. 
‘Jean! You're soaked! You look like a drowned rat!’ 
Jean had run over from the farm as he often did and had simply thrown a sack over his shoulders for protection; he was wet through, dripping and steaming, and laughing at himself in his good-natured 
way. As he was shaking himself dry, Buteau went back to the window and was becoming even more delighted at the sight of the downpour. 
‘It’s still falling! What a blessing! It's amazing the way it’s raining!’ 
Then he turned round. 
‘You've come at the right time,’ he said. ‘These two were just getting stuck into each other. Francoise wants her share so she can leave us.’ 
‘What? She’s just a kid!’ cried Jean, taken aback. 
His desire for her had grown into a fierce, secret passion and his only satisfaction was to be able to see her in this house where he was welcomed as a friend. He would have asked her to marry him a 
score of times if he hadn’t thought he was too old for such a young girl; and it was no good waiting, the fifteen years’ difference wouldn't get any smaller. No one seemed to suspect that he might want 
her as his wife, neither Francoise herself nor her sister nor her brother-in-law. Indeed, this was why Buteau welcomed him so cordially, without fear of any consequences. 
‘Kid’s the word!’ he said with a fatherly shrug of his shoulders. 
But Francoise would not be placated. 
‘| want my share,’ she said obstinately, staring at the ground. 
‘It'd be for the best,’ old Fouan muttered. 
Then Jean took her gently by the wrists, drew her against his knees, and held her there, his hands trembling at the touch of her skin; and he spoke to her in his kind, quiet voice that shook with emotion 
as he begged her to stay. Where would she go? Into service with strangers in Cloyes or Chateaudun? Wasn't she better off in this house where she had grown up, among people who loved her? She 
listened and, in her turn, softened, because, although she hardly thought of him as a lover, she was usually happy to obey him, mainly because they were friends and also because she was slightly 
scared of him, for she regarded him as a very serious person. 
‘| want my share,’ she repeated, less emphatically, ‘but I’m not saying I'll leave.’ 
‘You silly thing!’ Buteau interrupted. ‘What on earth will you do with your share if you stay here? You've got everything you need, just like your sister and me. Why do you want half of it? It’s mad! Listen: 
you can have your share the day you get married.’ 
Jean had been watching Francoise intently; now his eyes wavered, as if his heart had missed a beat. 
‘Do you hear? The day you get married.’ 
She made no reply, feeling despondent. 
‘And now, Frangoise, give your sister a kiss, to make up.’ 
Lise was still good-hearted, in her fat, bumbling, cheerful way, and she shed a tear when Frangoise put her arms round her neck. Delighted at having postponed the evil hour, Buteau exclaimed that 
they should all have a drink, for Christ’s sake. He fetched five glasses, uncorked a bottle and went back for another. The blood had risen to old Fouan’s weather-beaten cheeks as he explained that, 
as far as he was concerned, he had felt in duty bound. They all drank, the women as well as the men, to each and everyone’s good health. 
‘It's good stuff, wine!’ cried Buteau, banging his glass down on the table. ‘But you can say what you like, it’s not as good as the water out there. Look at it, it's never going to stop! It's wonderful.’ 
They all stood together at the window, looking out in a sort of religious ecstasy, watching the warm, gentle rain pouring endlessly down, as if they could already see the tall green wheat sprouting up 
under this benison of water. 
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ONE day that summer, old Rose, who had been suffering from giddiness and trouble with her legs, sent for her grand-niece Palmyre to come and give the house a good clean. Fouan was out as usual, 
prowling round the fields, and while the poor girl, wet through, slaved away on her knees, scrubbing, the old woman followed her round, both of them chewing away at the same old themes. First, there 
was Palmyre’s own miserable situation: her brother, Hilarion, had now taken to beating her. Yes, this innocent cripple had turned nasty; and as he didn’t know his own strength, with fists strong enough 
to break stones, she was afraid he might kill her each time he grabbed hold of her. But she didn’t want anyone to interfere. She would send them all away, managing to calm him down with her boundless 
affection for him. The week before, he had beaten her so badly that the whole of Rognes was still talking about it; the neighbours had all come running and found him doing the most disgusting things 
to her. 
‘Tell me, Palmyre,’ Rose asked, trying to draw her out, ‘was the brute trying to rape you?’ 
Palmyre stopped scrubbing, kneeling there in her wet, tattered old clothes, became angry and refused to answer: 
‘What business was it of theirs? Why did they have to come snooping? We don’t steal from anybody!’ 
‘That may be so,’ the old woman went on, ‘but if you sleep together, as people say, then it’s very wrong.’ 
For a moment the poor girl said nothing, looking vacantly into space, her face drawn with suffering; then, bent double again, she mumbled between each sweep of her skinny arms: 
‘How do we know if it's wrong? The abbé asked to see me and told me we'd go to hell. But surely not the poor darling boy. He’s an innocent creature, | said, a young lad who doesn’t know any more 
about life than a baby three weeks old; if | hadn’t looked after him he’d be dead, and being what he is he’s hardly known any happiness! As for me, it’s my business, isn’t it? The day he strangles me in 
one of the violent fits he’s been having recently—then I'll see if the good Lord will forgive me.’ 
Having known the truth for a long time, and seeing that she wouldn't be learning anything new from Palmyre, Rose concluded philosophically: 
‘Well, if things are a certain way, they won't change. All the same, it’s not much of a life for you, my girl.’ 
And she lamented the fact that everyone had their own cross to bear. Just look at the miseries she and her husband had had to put up with since they'd been generous enough to give up everything 
for their children. On this subject, she was unstoppable. It was for her an endless source of lamentations. 
‘God knows, in the end you can even get used to lack of respect. When children are bad, they're bad. But if only they’d pay us the pension they owe us...’ 
For the hundredth time she explained that only Delhomme brought his fifty francs every quarter, oh yes, on the dot. Buteau was always late and kept trying to pay only a bit at a time: for example, 
although the payment was ten days overdue, she was still waiting; he’d promised to come and settle up that very evening. As for Jesus Christ, it was very simple, he just didn’t pay, they'd never seen 
the colour of his money. And that morning he’d had the cheek to send La Trouille round and she’d started snivelling and asking if she could borrow five francs to make a broth for her father, who was 
ill. Well, they knew what sort of illness he’d got: a huge hole under his nose! They'd given the little slut short shrift and told her to go home and let her father know that if he didn’t bring his fifty francs 
that evening, like his brother Buteau, they'd set the bailiffs on him. 
‘Just to scare him, because the poor boy’s not really bad,’ Rose added, her heart already softening towards her firstborn, her favourite. 
At dusk, when Fouan came back for supper, she started all over again at table while he ate in silence, his head lowered. How, in God’s name, was it possible that out of six hundred francs they had 
only Delhomme’s two hundred, barely a hundred from Buteau, and nothing at all from Jesus Christ, adding up to just half the amount of the pension! The buggers had all signed at the notary’s, it was 
all written down and legal. But they didn’t give a damn for what's legal! 
Palmyre, just finishing mopping up the kitchen floor in the dark, gave the same reply to every complaint, like a doleful refrain: 
‘That's right, we've all got our cross to bear and we die on it!’ 
Rose had just decided to light a candle when La Grande came in with her knitting. With the long summer days, there were no evening gatherings, but to avoid wasting even a candle-end she would 
come and spend the evening with her brother before groping her way to bed in the dark. She settled down at once, and Palmyre, who still had some pots and pans to scour, relapsed into silence, 
paralysed by the presence of her grandmother. 
‘If you need some hot water, Palmyre,’ said Rose, ‘get another bundle of wood for the fire.’ 
She restrained herself for a moment and tried to talk about something else, for the Fouans tried not to complain in front of La Grande, knowing that she enjoyed hearing them moaning about having 
handed over their property. But her anger got the better of her. 
‘You can put the whole lot on. It’s not really firewood at all. Just dead twigs and bits from the hedges! Fanny must really be scraping the bottom of her woodpile to be giving us that rubbish!’ 
At this, Fouan, who had remained sitting at the table with a glassful of wine in front of him, broke the silence into which he seemed to have deliberately sunk. He flared up angrily: 
‘For God's sake, can’t you stop going on about your firewood! We know it’s rubbish. What about me with this bloody stuff Delhomme gives me for wine?’ 
He lifted his glass and looked at it against the light of the candle. 
‘Look! What the hell has he put in it? It's not even the bottom of the barrel! And he’s decent enough! The other two would rather let us die of thirst than go and fetch us a bottle of water from the river.’ 
Finally he decided to drink his wine in one gulp, only to spit it out violently. 
‘It's poison! Perhaps it's meant to kill me off straight away!’ 
Then Fouan and Rose gave full vent to their anger, pouring their hearts out to relieve their bitter feelings. Each in turn told their tale of woe and recrimination. The ten litres of milk each week, for 
instance: well, they only got six; and although it may not have been handled by the priest, it was good Christian milk, for there was certainly a good dose of holy water in it. It was the same with the 
eggs—they must have been on special order from the hens, because you never saw such small eggs in Cloyes market; they were most peculiar eggs and given with such bad grace that they always 
went rotten on the way. And as for the cheese, you can’t imagine! It gave Rose bellyache every time she had any! She hurried off to find a piece, because she was keen for Palmyre to try it. Well, 
wasn't it horrible? Didn't it reek of revenge? They must be putting flour in it, perhaps even plaster. Then it was Fouan’s turn to complain that he could only smoke a sou’s worth of tobacco a day; Rose 


immediately chimed in to bewail her coffee that she had been forced to give up; and then, in chorus, both of them accused their children of being responsible for the death of their dog, old and infirm 
that they had decided to drown the day before, because he was now costing too much for them to keep. 

‘| gave them everything | had,’ the old man cried, ‘and now the buggers don’t give a damn about me! It makes us so angry, it'll be the death of us.’ 

They stopped at last and La Grande, who had not opened her mouth, looked at them one after the other with her round, vulture-like eyes: 

‘Serves you right,’ she said. 

But at that very moment Buteau came in. Palmyre had finished her task and took advantage of Buteau’s arrival to make her escape, with the fifteen sous Rose had just slipped into her hand. Buteau 
stood still in the middle of the room, silent and wary, for a peasant never likes to be the first to speak. Two minutes went by. The old man was forced to broach the matter. 

‘So you've finally decided to come, that’s good. You've kept us waiting for ten days.’ 

His son was shifting from foot to foot. 

‘You can only do what you can. Some of us take longer to bake our bread.’ 

‘That's true, but if it goes on at this rate we could be starving while you're still at the bloody oven. You signed the deed, and you ought to pay us on the dot!’ 

Seeing that his father was getting angry, Buteau tried to make a joke of it: 

‘So I’m too late, am I? I'd better go back home in that case! Aren't you glad I’m paying, at least? Some people don’t pay at all!’ 

This allusion to Jesus Christ upset Rose and she timidly tugged at her husband's jacket. He restrained himself and said: 

‘All right, let’s have the fifty francs. I’ve done the receipt.’ 

Buteau took his time as he fumbled in his pockets. He had looked annoyed on seeing La Grande there and seemed put out by her presence. She had put down her knitting and was watching unblinkingly 
for the money to appear. His father and mother had also come closer, their eyes glued to their son’s hand. And under the scrutiny of these three pairs of eyes he reluctantly produced the first five-franc 
piece. 

‘One,’ he said, putting it down on the table. The other coins followed, each more slowly than the last; he continued to count them out loud, his voice becoming increasingly faint. After the fifth, he stopped 
and had to dig down deeply to find the next one, and then declared, loudly and firmly: 

‘And that makes six!’ 

The Fouans waited, but no more coins were forthcoming. 

‘What d’you mean, six?’ his father said in the end. ‘You owe us ten. What bloody game are you playing? Last quarter it was forty and this time it’s thirty!’ 

Buteau immediately started moaning. Everything was going wrong! The price of wheat had fallen again and the oats were in poor shape. Even his horse had a swollen belly and they'd had to send for 
the vet twice. In a word, everything was a disaster, and he just didn’t know how to make ends meet. 

‘That's not my concern,’ the old man retorted in a fury. ‘Give me my fifty francs or I'll have the law on you.’ 

Then he calmed down a little at the idea of taking the six five-franc pieces on account, and said he would alter the receipt. 

‘All right, give me the other twenty next week. I'll write that down.’ 

But Buteau quickly grabbed the money he had put on the table. 

‘Oh no! None of that! | want my receipt for the lot. Leave the receipt as itis, or I’m off. Bloody hell, it's not worth giving you the shirt off my back if I’m still going to be owing you something!’ 

A terrible scene ensued, father and son both refusing to budge and flinging the same words in each other's face over and over, Fouan exasperated at not having pocketed the money straight away, 
and Buteau gripping it tightly in his hand, determined not to let go until he had his receipt. Once more Rose had to tug at her husband’s jacket and once more he gave in. 

‘All right, you bloody thief, here’s your receipt! | ought to stick it on your nose with a good punch. Now gimme the money.’ 

Unclenching their fists, they made the exchange; and Buteau, once the scene was played out, went off jovial and contented, wishing everyone a good night. Fouan had sat down again at the table, 
looking exhausted. Then La Grande, before going back to her knitting, shrugged her shoulders and spat two words at him: 

‘Bloody fool!’ 
There was a silence. Then the door opened and Jesus Christ came in. Having been warmed by La Trouille that Buteau was going to pay up that evening, he had kept watch on the road and waited until 
his brother had left before presenting himself in his turn. The benign expression on his face was simply the result of a hangover from the night before. He was barely through the doorway before his 
eyes lighted on the six five-franc pieces that Fouan had been careless enough to put back on the table. 

‘Oh, it's Hyacinthe!’ exclaimed Rose, pleased to see him. 
‘Yes, it's me! Good evening all!’ 

He stepped forward, not once taking his eyes off the pieces of silver that shone like little moons in the candlelight. His father, turning his head, gave an uneasy start when he saw what his son was 
looking at. He quickly put a plate on top to hide them, but too late! 

‘Bloody fool,’ he thought to himself, annoyed at his thoughtlessness. ‘La Grande’s right.’ 

Then he snapped: 

‘Just as well you've come to pay us because, as sure as I’m sitting here, | was going to set the bailiff on you tomorrow.’ 

‘Yes, La Trouille told me,’ groaned Jesus Christ meekly, ‘so | dragged myself over here because | can’t imagine you want to see me in my grave. Pay you? Good God, what with? | haven’t even got 
enough bread to eat. We've sold everything. I’m not joking, you can come round and see for yourselves if you think I’m joking. There are no sheets on the beds, no furniture, nothing at all. And on top 
of it all, I’m really sick.’ 

His father gave a sneer of disbelief, but he went on regardless: 

‘| may not look sick, but the fact is there’s something wrong with my insides. | can’t stop coughing. | feel I’m done for. If only | could have some hot broth. But if you can’t have any, you just go under, 
don’t you? That's the truth of it. Of course I’d pay you if | had the money. Just tell me where | can get some so | can give you something and make myself a mouthful of stew. | haven’t had any meat for 
two weeks.’ 

Rose was beginning to feel sorry for him while Fouan was becoming more and more annoyed. 

‘You've drunk it all, you useless sod. It’s your own fault! Such good land, been in the family for years and years, and you've mortgaged the lot! Yes, you and your slut of a daughter have been living it 
up for months, and if you've got nothing left, well, you can starve to death!’ 

Jesus Christ did not wait to hear any more; he began to sob. 

‘That's no way for a father to talk. It’s not natural to tum your back on your own son. I’m very kind-hearted, it'll be the ruin of me in the end. If you hadn't got any money, I’d understand. But you have, 
so how can you refuse charity to your own flesh and blood? I'll go and beg from somebody else, and a fine thing that'll be—a very fine thing!’ 

Each time he uttered a sentence between his sobs, he cast a sidelong glance at the plate that sent a shiver down the old man’s back. And then, pretending to choke, he let out ear-splitting shrieks, like 
aman having his throat slit. 

Rose, terribly upset, and greatly affected by his sobs, clasped her hands and begged Fouan: 

‘Please...’ 

But, wrestling with himself, he cut her short: 

‘No, no, he’s having us on. Shut up, you silly bugger! What's the point of howling like that? It'll bring the neighbours round, it’s getting on our nerves.’ 

The drunkard promptly began to scream all the louder. 

‘| haven't told you everything,’ he yelled. ‘The bailiff ’s coming tomorrow, because of an IOU | gave Lambourdieu. I’m bad, I’m bringing disgrace on the family, I’m going to do away with myself. Yes, I’m 
very bad! All I’m fit for is to go and jump in the Aigre. If only | had thirty francs.’ 

Fouan, completely overwhelmed by this scene, gave a start at the mention of thirty francs. He took the plate away. What was the use? The bugger had seen how many coins there were through the 
porcelain. 

‘So you want the lot? Be reasonable, for God’s sake. You're driving us mad—take half of it and clear off and don’t come back.’ 

Miraculously cured, Jesus Christ seemed to reflect for a moment, and then said: 

‘Fifteen francs, no, it’s not enough, | can’t manage with that. Make it twenty and I'll leave you in peace.’ 

Then, safely holding the four five-franc pieces, he made them all laugh by describing a trick he had played on Bécu by putting false ground-lines in the protected section of the Aigre, so that the 
gamekeeper had fallen in when he tried to pull them up. And finally he left after inviting himself to a glass of the foul wine, denouncing Delhomme as a dirty dog for having the nerve to send his father 
such muck. 

‘He’s a good sort really,’ said Rose when the door had closed behind him. 

La Grande stood up and folded her knitting, getting ready to go. She gave a long hard look at her sister-in-law and then at her brother; then she left, too, but not before relieving her anger by shouting 
at them: 

‘Not one sou, you bloody fools! Never ask me for a single sou! Never!’ 

Outside she met Buteau, who had been at Macqueron’s and had been surprised to see Jesus Christ come in, looking very cheerful, with five-franc pieces jingling in one of his pockets. He had a vague 
suspicion of what had happened. 

‘That's right, the crafty devil has gone off with your money. He’s going to pour it straight down his throat; and he couldn't care less about you!’ 

Buteau, beside himself, hammered on the Fouans’ door with both fists. If they had not opened it he would have broken it down. The old couple were already getting ready for bed, his mother had taken 
off her bonnet and her dress and was now in her petticoats, her grey hair falling over her forehead. When they finally decided to open up, he threw himself between them, shouting in a voice choking 
with rage: 

‘My money! My money!’ 

They were frightened and drew back, bewildered, not yet understanding what he meant. 

‘D’you think I’m going to dig myself an early grave for that lousy brother of mine? He needn’t do a damned stroke and I’m supposed to wear myself out to keep him alive? You must be joking!’ 

Fouan made an attempt to deny what had happened, but his son cut him short. 

‘So now you're trying to lie to me? I’m telling you he’s got my money. | could sense it, | heard it jingling in his pocket, the bastard! My money I’ve sweated to earn, my money he’s going to throw away 
on drink! If it's not true, show me! If you've still got those five-franc pieces, show them to me. I'll know them, I'll recognize them. Let me see them!’ 

He kept repeating the same phrase, whipping himself into a frenzy. He even started banging on the table with his fist, demanding to see the coins at once, swearing he wouldn't take them back but just 
wanted to see them. Then, as the frightened old couple could only stand there stammering, he exploded in fury: 

‘He's got them, that’s for sure! God strike me dead if | ever bring you another sou! | was prepared to bleed myself dry for you two, but as for helping that useless sod, I’d sooner have my right arm cut 
off! 

His father was now on the point of losing his temper too. 

‘That's enough! It’s no business of yours! Your money's mine, and | can do with it what | like!’ 

‘What's that?’ said Buteau, advancing with his fists clenched, livid with rage. ‘Do you want to know what | really think? Well, | think it’s foul, yes, really foul, to squeeze money out of your children when 
it's clear you've got enough to live on. Oh, don’t try to deny it! You've got a nest egg stashed away somewhere. | know you have.’ 

Shaken, the old man denied the charge. He tried to force his son to leave but all his old authority had gone. His voice cracked and, gesticulating feebly, he just managed to say: 

‘No, I’ve got absolutely nothing. Now bugger off!’ 

‘Suppose | look? Suppose | look?’ Buteau repeated, starting to open drawers and tap on the walls. 

At this Rose, terrified at the thought that father and son might come to blows, clutched her son’s shoulder and stammered: 


‘Do you want to be the death of us, you miserable boy?’ 
Buteau suddenly turned towards her, grabbed her by the wrists, and, without consideration for her tired, worn look or her grey hair, yelled in her face: 
‘It’s all your fault! You're the one who gave Hyacinthe the money. You’ve never loved me, you bitch!’ 
And he pushed her away so roughly that she staggered backwards and slid down against the wall, uttering a muffled cry. He looked at her for a moment, slumped forward like a limp rag; then he left, 
with a wild look, slamming the door and cursing: 
‘Christ Almighty!’ 
The next day Rose was unable to get out of bed. They sent for Doctor Finet. He came three times, but there was nothing he could do and on his third visit, seeing that she was at death’s door, he took 
Fouan aside and asked as a favour whether he could write the death certificate and leave it with him straight away: this would save a further call, it was a practice he used in outlying districts. However, 
she lasted another thirty-six hours. When asked, the doctor explained that the cause of death was old age and hard work; you couldn't expect a person to go on living when the body was used up. But 
in Rognes, where the story was known, everyone said that ‘her blood had curdled’. The funeral attracted a large crowd and Buteau and the rest of the family behaved very well. 
When the grave had been filled in at the cemetery, old Fouan went back alone to the house where for fifty years they had lived and suffered. He ate some bread and cheese without sitting down, and 
then he wandered through the empty buildings and round the garden, not knowing what to do to console himself. Unable to think of anything else, he went out and made his way up to the plateau to 
see if the wheat was growing in the fields that had once been his. 
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FOR a whole year, Fouan lived like this in silence in his desolate house. He could always be found roaming around the place, with trembling hands, never sitting down, doing nothing. He would spend 
hours contemplating the rotting old troughs in the cowshed and then go and stand by the door of the empty barn, as if lost in a daydream. His garden kept him partly occupied; but his strength was 
failing, his stoop more pronounced as if the earth was calling him; twice they had had to help him when he had fallen flat on his face in his lettuces. Ever since Jesus Christ had been given those twenty 
francs, Delhomme was the only one who continued to pay him his pension, for Buteau firmly refused to hand over another sou, declaring that he would rather be taken to court than see his money 
make its way into his no-good brother's pocket. Indeed, Jesus Christ still managed now and then to extract involuntary charity from his father, who could never resist his son’s tearful performances. At 
this point, seeing the old man so abandoned, exploited, and desperately lonely, Delhomme had the idea of offering to take him into his own home. Why not sell his house and come and live with his 
daughter? He’d want for nothing and it would no longer be necessary to pay him his two hundred francs each quarter. The next day, having got wind of this offer, Buteau rushed round to make a similar 
one, putting on a great show of filial devotion. Money to throw away? No! But when it was a question of his father being left on his own, the old man could move in and eat and sleep in comfort. At 
bottom, he must have felt that his sister was trying to entice the old man into her house as a way of getting her hands on the alleged nest egg. But after sniffing around in vain, Buteau was beginning 
to doubt the existence of this money. Being very much in two minds, it was pride that led him to offer asylum to his father, relying on the latter's probable refusal, though worried at the thought that he 
might accept Delhomme’s hospitality. In the event, Fouan showed extreme reluctance, almost fear, at both of these offers. No! It was better to eat a crust of bread in your own home than meat in 
someone else’s, it tasted less bitter. He’d lived there and he’d die there. 
Things went on like this until mid-July, Saint Henri’s Day that was the feast of Rognes’s patron saint. A travelling fair normally set up a tent for dancing in the meadows down by the Aigre, and on the 
road opposite the town hall there were three stalls—a shooting gallery, a bazaar selling everything, including ribbons, and a wheel of fortune that gave sticks of barley sugar as prizes. On that day 
Mister Baillehache, who was lunching at La Borderie, had stopped to have a chat with Delhomme, who persuaded him to go with him to Fouan’s house to try to make the old man see reason. Since 
Rose’s death, the notary had also been advising him that it was pointless to go on living in a house that was now too big for him, and that he should sell up and go and live with his daughter. The house 
was worth at least three thousand francs and Baillehache even offered to hold the money for him and pay him a small pension out of it, for any little extras he might need. 
They found him in his usual state of confusion, shuffling aimlessly about, standing stupidly in front of a pile of wood that needed sawing, but lacking the strength to do it. That morning his poor hands 
were shaking more than ever because the day before he had been subjected to a merciless assault by Jesus Christ, who, wanting to wheedle twenty francs out of him to spend at the fair, had pulled 
out every stop, yelling enough to drive the old man crazy, squirming about on the floor, and threatening to stab himself in the heart with a knife he had brought along specially, concealing it in his sleeve. 
Fouan had handed over the twenty francs, as he confessed to the notary straight away with an anguished look. 
‘Would you have done any different?’ he asked. ‘I just can’t stand it, | just can’t put up with it,’ 
Mister Baillehache seized the opportunity thus offered: 
‘No, you mustn’t put up with it, it'll be the death of you. At your age it’s not a good idea to live on your own; if you don’t want to be squeezed completely dry you must listen to your daughter, sell up and 
go and live with her.’ 
‘So that’s your advice too, is it?’ mumbled Fouan. 
He glanced sideways at Delhomme, who was affecting not to be involved; but seeing his father-in-law’s suspicious look, he too spoke up. 
‘You know, Papa, I’m not saying anything because you may be thinking | hope to get something out of taking you in. Damn it, no, it'll be quite an upheaval. But, can’t you see, it bothers me to see you 
in such a poor state when you could be so comfortable.’ 
‘All right, all right,’ the old man replied. ‘I'll think about it a bit longer. When I’ve made up my mind I'll let you know, don’t worry.’ 
Neither Delhomme nor the notary could get anything more out of him. He complained that they were trying to rush him; but his obstinate refusal, even at the cost of his own comfort, was the old man’s 
final attempt to hold on to the remnants of his former authority. Apart from his vague dread of being homeless, in addition to the loss of his land, he was saying no because everyone wanted him to say 
yes. So the bastards must be after something. He’d say yes when he felt like it. 
The previous night, a delighted Jesus Christ had been rash enough to show La Trouille his four five-franc pieces and as a result had gone to sleep clutching them in his fist, because last time the little 
tart, taking advantage of the fact that he had come home half-drunk, had pinched one from under the bolster and claimed he must have lost it. On waking up, he had a terrible shock because he had 
let go of the coins while sleeping; but he discovered that he had been keeping them nice and warm under his buttocks, and was suddenly filled with joy, licking his lips in anticipation of blowing the lot 
at Lengaigne’s; it was a holiday and only an idiot would have any money left in his pockets at the end of the day. Throughout that morning, La Trouille vainly tried to wheedle a coin out of him, just a 
tiny little one, she said. He repulsed her efforts and didn’t even thank her for the omelette she made for him with some eggs she’d stolen. No, being fond of your father just wasn’t enough: money was 
men’s business. So, in a terrible temper, she put on her clothes, a blue poplin dress, a present dating back to more affluent days, and said she was going to have a good time, too. But before she was 
twenty yards from the door, she turned round and shouted: 
‘Papa, Papa, look at this!’ 
Between her slim fingers she was holding a fine, glittering five-franc piece. 
Thinking he had been robbed, Jesus Christ went pale and rummaged in his pockets. But the twenty francs were still there, the little tramp must have been doing some business with her geese. It made 
him laugh; he gave a paternal chuckle and let her take off. 
There was only one point on which Jesus Christ was strict: morality. So he was very angry half an hour later when, just as he was closing his door to go off himself, a peasant in his Sunday best hailed 
him from the road below. 
‘Jesus Christ! Jesus Christ!’ 
‘What do you want?’ 
‘Your daughter's flat on her back.’ 
‘So what?’ 
‘Well, there’s a man on top of her.’ 
‘Where?’ 
‘In the ditch at the corner of Guillaume’s field.’ 
He shook his fists angrily. 
‘Right! Thanks! I'll go and get my whip! Damn the little bitch, bringing disgrace on me!’ 
He ran back into the house to unhook the big horsewhip he kept hanging on the left, behind the door, especially for such occasions; tucking it under his arm, he went off, creeping along under the 
hedge like a man out shooting, so as to take the lovebirds unawares. 
But when he came out at the turn in the road, he was spotted by Nénesse, who was keeping watch on a pile of stones. It was Delphin who was on top of La Trouille, in fact they were taking it in turns, 
one keeping watch while the other had his fun. 
‘Look out,’ yelled Nénesse. ‘Jesus Christ is coming!’ 
He had seen the whip and took off across the fields, like a hare. 
In the grassy ditch, La Trouille threw Delphin off with a single heave. What a bloody nuisance her father was! However, she had the presence of mind to hand the boy the five-franc piece. 
‘Hide it in your shirt, you can give it back later. Clear off, damn it!’ 
Jesus Christ came thundering up, making the ground shake with his heavy tread and furiously cracking his long whip round his head, like rifle fire. 
‘You slut, you trollop. You've had it!’ 
In his rage at seeing the gamekeeper’s son, he missed him as the lad scrambled away on all fours through the brambles, with his breeches half down. She was all tangled up, with her skirts in the air, 
and was in no position to deny what had been happening. He gave her a lash round her thighs which brought her to her feet and dragged her out of the ditch. Then the pursuit began. 
‘Take that, you slut! See if you like it as much!’ 
Without saying a word, La Trouille, used to this sort of chase, took off like a mountain goat. Her father’s usual tactic was to drive her back to the house and shut her in. Her own tactic was to head for 
the open country, in an attempt to tire him out. And this time she nearly succeeded, thanks to a chance encounter. A moment earlier, Mister Charles and Elodie, whom he was taking to the fair, had 
stopped in their tracks in the middle of the road. They had seen everything, the girl staring in amazement and wide-eyed innocence, her grandfather blushing for shame and bursting with righteous 
indignation. Worst of all, recognizing him, La Trouille shamelessly tried to put herself under his protection. He pushed her away, but the whip was after her, and to avoid it she circled round her uncle 
and cousin, while her father, swearing like a trouper, hurled abuse at her as he followed her round, cracking his whip with all his might. Caught in the middle of this obscene dance, the only thing that 
the dazed and confused Mister Charles could do was to hide Elodie’s face in his waistcoat. So bewildered was he that he, too, started hurling abuse: 
‘Get off, you dirty little slut! What have | done to deserve such a family in this godforsaken hole!’ 
Forced away from Mister Charles and his granddaughter, La Trouille realised that the game was up. One whiplash caught her under the armpits and spun her round like a top; the next one removed a 
lock of her hair and knocked her to the ground. After that, forced homewards, she had only one thought: to reach shelter as quickly as possible. Leaping over hedges and across ditches, she cut through 
the vineyards, nearly impaling herself on the stakes. But her legs were too short to keep up the struggle and the blows rained down on her plump shoulders and backside, still throbbing from her 
exertions with Delphin, and all over her precocious little body. Not that she was too bothered, because she found it rather fun to be tickled so hard. With a nervous laugh, she shot into the house and 
took refuge in a corner where the long whip could no longer reach her. 
‘Give me your five francs,’ said her father. ‘As a punishment.’ 
She swore she had lost them in the chase, whereupon he gave an incredulous snort and searched her. When he found nothing, he exploded again: 
‘So you gave them to your boyfriend? You dope! You let them have their fun and then you pay them for it!’ 
Beside himself with anger, he went out, shouting as he locked her in that she would have to stay there on her own until the following morning because he didn’t intend to come home that night. 
As soon as he had gone, La Trouille examined her body for weals: there were only two or three, so she tidied her hair and straightened her dress, and calmly picked the lock, a task in which she had 
become highly skilled. Then she scampered off without even bothering to close the door behind her: if any burglars came, they’d be wasting their time anyway! She knew where to find Nénesse and 
Delphin, in a little copse down by the Aigre. And, indeed, they were waiting for her there: this time it was the turn of her cousin Nénesse. He had three francs and the other lad only six sous. When 
Delphin gave her back her five francs, she decided, like the generous girl she was, that they'd spend the lot together. They returned to the fair and she made them shoot for some macaroons, after 
buying a big red satin bow which she stuck in her hair. 
Meanwhile, just as he was arriving at Lengaigne’s, Jesus Christ bumped into Bécu, who was wearing his freshly polished badge on a smart tunic. He took him fiercely to task: 


‘Now then, you, is that the way you’re supposed to do your rounds? Do you know where | found your son Delphin?’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘On top of my daughter. I’m going to write to the prefect and have you bloody sacked. Your son’s a pig and so are you!’ 

Bécu flared up at once. 

‘Your daughter's forever with her legs in the air! So she’s been leading Delphin astray, has she? Bugger me if | won't get the gendarmes to go after her.’ 

‘Just try, you sod.’ 

‘The two men stood glaring at each other. Then suddenly they both calmed down. 

‘We'd better talk it over, let's go in and have a drink,’ said Jesus Christ. 

‘I'm skint,’ said Bécu. 

At that, Jesus Christ, in high spirits, took the first of his five-franc pieces out of his pocket, tossed it in the air, and stuck it in his eye. 

‘How about that, eh? Let’s get rid of it, me old cock! Come on in, you silly bugger. It’s my turn, you pay often enough.’ 

Chuckling contentedly, they propelled each other with hearty slaps into Lengaigne’s taproom. That year Lengaigne had had a bright idea: as the fair-owner had refused to put up his tent in disgust at 
not having covered his expenses the year before, the innkeeper had turned his barn into a dance hall. The barn, next door to the inn, had a carriage gateway opening onto the road; and Lengaigne had 
even cut a door in the partition wall, so that the barn and the inn now gave into each other. In this way he had succeeded in attracting the custom of the whole village, and Macqueron, his rival across 
the road, was furious because he had no customers at all. 

‘Two litres and make it snappy,’ shouted Jesus Christ. ‘One for each of us!’ 

But as Flore, both delighted and flustered at this influx of people, was serving him, Jesus Christ realised that he had interrupted Lengaigne in the middle of a letter he was reading out loud, surrounded 
by a group of peasants. He asked Lengaigne what it was about, and the latter replied grandly that it was a letter from his son Victor, who was doing his military service. 

‘Ah! The good lad!’ said Bécu, intrigued. ‘So what's he got to say for himself? Start again from the beginning.’ 

So Lengaigne began again: 

‘My Dear Parents, this is to let you know that our regiment's been in Lille in Flanders for a month less one week. It’s not a bad place except that wine is dear, you have to pay up to sixteen sous a litre...’ 
The four-page letter, written in a painstaking hand, contained little else: the same detail recurred again and again, in ever longer sentences. But everyone present exclaimed in horror at each mention 
of the price of wine: how could there be such places? The poor soldiers! Near the end of the letter there was a vague attempt to cadge some money out of his parents; could he have twelve francs to 
replace a pair of shoes he’d lost? 

‘Ah! The good lad!’ exclaimed the gamekeeper again. ‘God damn it, he’s a man now!’ 

When the first two litres had disappeared, Jesus Christ ordered two more—wine in bottles at twenty sous apiece. He paid as he ordered, for show, slamming his money down on the table and causing 
a tremendous stir. When the first five-franc piece had been drunk, he pulled out the second one, stuck it in his eye again and shouted that when it was gone there was still more where that one came 
from. And so the afternoon wore on, the boozing peasants jostling each other as they came and went amid the rising tide of drunkenness. Never anything but serious and gloomy during the week, they 
were now all shouting, spitting vigorously, and banging their fists on the table. One man, tall and thin, decided to have a shave and Lengaigne at once sat him down among the other customers and 
scraped away so roughly that it sounded like someone scouring the bristles of a pig. Another man sat down, and the whole thing grew riotous. Tongues were wagging and people were laughing about 
Macqueron, who was afraid by this stage to show his face. Wasn't it the fault of this useless deputy mayor if the fair-owner had refused to set up his dance booth in Rognes? Something could have 
been arranged. But of course he was more concerned with voting for roads that would treble the value of his land. This remark raised a howl of laughter. Fat Flore, for whom this day would remain her 
proudest memory, kept running to the door and bursting into derisive laughter each time she saw Ccelina peering out behind the window opposite, her face green with envy. 

‘Cigars, Madam Lengaigne!’ bellowed Jesus Christ. ‘Bring us some! The expensive ones, ten cents each!’ 

As night was falling and the oil lamps were being lit, Bécu’s wife came in looking for her man. But a tremendous game of cards had just started. 

‘Are you coming? It’s after eight. We've got to eat, you know.’ 

He gave her a majestic drunken stare. 

‘Get stuffed!’ 

At that Jesus Christ became even more expansive: 

‘Madam Bécu, please join us, let me treat you. Come on. We'll have an absolute feast, just the three of us. Did you hear, Madam Lengaigne? The best you've got: ham, rabbit, cheese, fruit! No need 
to worry about the money. Just watch me... Careful!’ 

He pretended for a while to rummage in his pockets. Then suddenly he produced his third five-franc piece and held it up in the air. 

‘Cuckoo! There it is!’ 

Everyone split their sides with laughter and one fat man nearly had a fit. Jesus Christ was such a character! There was no one like him! Some of them wanted to carry on with the joke by prodding him 
all over, from top to toe, as if he’d got coins secreted all over his carcass and could go on producing them until he was no longer thirsty. 

‘| say, old girl,’ he kept saying to Bécu’s wife, while they were eating. ‘How about having a lie-down together, if the old man doesn’t object? What about it?’ 

She was very dirty, because, she said, she hadn't known she was going to be invited to stay; and she was giggling away, with her grimy, foxy face, as thin as a rusty old rake, while Jesus Christ lost 
no time in grabbing her bare thighs under the table. Her husband, dead drunk, was spluttering and grinning and bellowing that the slut would have no trouble taking them both on. 

When ten o'clock struck, the dancing began. Through the communicating door you could see flames of the four lamps fastened to the rafters with wire. The blacksmith Clou was there with his trombone, 
as well as the nephew of a ropemaker from Bazoches-le-Doyen who was playing the violin. There was no entry fee, but each dance cost two sous. The earth floor of the barn had been sprayed with 
water to settle the dust. When the band was not playing, you could hear the regular, sharp crackle of rifles from the shooting gallery. And the roadway, normally gloomy, was ablaze with the reflectors 
of the other two stalls, the bazaar sparkling with gilt and the wheel of fortune decorated with mirrors and draped in red like a chapel. 

‘Ah, there’s my little girly!’ cried Jesus Christ with tears in his eyes. 

It was indeed La Trouille, coming into the barn with Delphin and Nénesse in her wake; her father didn’t seem surprised to see her, despite having locked her in at home. In addition to the bright red bow 
in her hair, she was wearing a thick necklace of artificial coral, with beads made of sealing wax, blood-red against her brown skin. All three of them, tired of wandering up and down in front of the booths, 
were feeling blown up and sluggish from a surfeit of sweets. Capless and wearing a smock, Delphin, with his dishevelled bullet head, had the wild look of someone who only likes the open air. Nénesse, 
young though he was, already had a yearning for fine town-living and was dressed in a suit he had bought from Lambourdeau, the sort of tight ready-made suit turned out by cheap Paris tailors; and 
he was sporting a bowler hat to show his contempt for village life. 

‘My girly!’ called Jesus Christ. ‘My little girly, come and try a drop of this. It’s really good!’ 

He gave her a drink out of his glass while Bécu’s wife asked Delphin sternly: 

‘What's happened to your cap?’ 

‘lost it.’ 

‘Lost it! Come here, and I'll give you a clip round the ear!’ 

But Bécu, gratified at the thought of his son’s precocious amorous exploits, intervened with a chuckle: 

‘Leave him alone! He’s too big for that. So, you villains, you've been having it off together, eh? You young devil, you!’ 

‘Go off and play,’ said Jesus Christ paternally. ‘And be good.’ 

‘They're as pissed as newts,’ said Nénesse in disgust as they went back into the dance hall. 

La Trouille laughed. 

‘You bet they are! | was counting on it. That's why they were nice to us.’ 

The dance was livening up; all you could hear was Clou’s trombone blasting out and completely drowning the squeaky sounds of the violin. The earth floor had been overwatered and was turning into 
mud under the heavy boots of the dancers; and soon, from beneath the swirling petticoats and the large sweaty patches under the armpits of jackets and bodices, there arose a powerful stench of goat 
reinforced by the acrid smell of the smoky lamps. In the interval between the quadrilles, there was a stir when Berthe, the Macquerons’ daughter, came in wearing a silk foulard dress, similar to those 
wom by the tax collector's daughters in Cloyes on Saint Lubin’s Day. Had her parents really given her permission to come or had she slipped away behind their backs? It was noticed that she was 
dancing only with the wheelwright’s son, whom her father had forbidden her to see because of a dispute between the two families. People were joking about it: so she was getting tired of ruining her 
health on her own! 

A moment earlier, although he was quite drunk, Jesus Christ had caught sight of Lequeu’s unpleasant face as he stood by the communicating door watching Berthe hopping around in the arms of her 
beau. He could not resist making a comment. 

‘| say, Mister Lequeu, aren’t you going to ask your sweetheart for a dance?’ 

‘Who's that supposed to be?’ asked the schoolmaster angrily, his face going livid. 

‘The saucy-looking one with the pretty eyes over there, of course.’ 

Furious at having been found out, Lequeu turned his back without saying a word and stood motionless in the attitude of arrogant contempt into which he often cautiously withdrew. And as Lengaigne 
came past, Jesus Christ buttonholed him. He’d given that ink-stained shit something to think about, hadn't he? They could tell him a thing or two about rich girls! It wasn’t as if Got-None was much of a 
catch, because the only hair she had was on her head; and, fired up by the drink, he talked about it as if he’d seen for himself. Everybody knew, from Cloyes to Chateaudun, all the young men joked 
about it. Not a single hair, honest! She was as bare down there as a billiard ball. Flabbergasted at the very idea, they all craned their necks to look at Berthe and made faint grimaces of revulsion 
whenever the dance brought her near, all white under her flying skirts. 

‘Well, you old rogue,’ said Jesus Christ, addressing Lengaigne familiarly. ‘Your girl’s not like that, is she? She’s got some.’ 

Looking pleased with himself, Lengaigne replied: 

‘She certainly has!’ 

Suzanne was now living in Paris and had moved up in the world, people said. Her father would speak discreetly of ‘a very good job’. But peasants were still coming in and when one of them, a tenant 
farmer, asked him about Victor, he produced his letter again. ‘My Dear Parents, this is to let you know that our regiment’s been in Lille in Flanders...’ Everybody listened, even those who had already 
heard it five or six times. They gathered round and remarked: it couldn’t really cost sixteen sous a litre? Yes, sixteen sous! 

‘What a dreadful place,’ said Bécu again. 

At this moment, Jean appeared. He went straight over to where they were dancing, as if looking for someone. Then he came back, disappointed and uneasy. For the last two months he had not dared 
to go so often to Buteau’s place because he sensed that Buteau had become cool towards him, almost hostile. No doubt he had failed to hide his feelings for Francoise; his friendship with her was 
becoming an obsession, and his mate had noticed. It must have displeased him, upsetting his plans. 

‘Good evening,’ said Jean, stopping at a table where Fouan and Delhomme were sharing a bottle of beer. 

‘Come and join us, Corporal,’ said Delhomme politely. 

Jean accepted, clinked glasses and remarked: 

‘Funny that Buteau isn’t here.’ 

‘Talk of the devil,’ said Fouan. 

Indeed, Buteau had just arrived, but alone. He walked slowly round the room, shaking hands with various people, then he came up to the table where his father and brother-in-law were sitting but 
refused to sit down or have a drink. 

‘So Lise and Francoise don’t dance?’ asked Jean finally, his voice trembling slightly. 

Buteau stared at him with his hard little eyes. 


‘Frangoise has gone to bed, that’s the best place when you're young.’ 

But they were suddenly distracted by a disturbance nearby. It was Jesus Christ arguing violently with Flore. He was asking for a litre of rum to make a punch, and she was refusing to bring it. 

‘No, that’s your lot, you’re drunk enough.’ 

‘Hey, what’s she making such a fuss about? D’you think | haven't got the money, you old bat? I'll buy everything you've got, if you like! Look, | just have to blow my nose.’ 

He had hidden his fourth five-franc piece in the palm of his hand and he now squeezed his nose between two fingers, blew violently, and pretended to extract the coin from his nostrils. He then went 
round holding the coin up like a monstrance. 

‘That's what comes out of my nose when I’ve got a cold!’ 

The walls shook with applause and Flore had to admit defeat and bring the litre of rum and some sugar. A salad bowl was needed as well. That bugger Jesus Christ held the whole room spellbound as 
he stirred the punch with his elbows jutting out and his red face lit up by the flames that added the final blast of heat to a room already overheated by the smoky fumes of the lamps and the men’s pipes. 
Buteau, exasperated by the sight of the money, suddenly burst out: 

‘You bastard, aren’t you ashamed of boozing away all the money you've stolen from our father?’ 

His brother took it as a joke. 

‘Hey, it's my little brother. You must need a drink, talking balls like that.’ 

‘I'm telling you you're a shit and you'll end up in the clink. And you're the one who broke our mother’s heart...’ 

Spluttering with laughter, the drunk plunged his spoon so violently into the salad bowl that it erupted in flames like a volcano. 

‘All right, all right... Of course it was my fault—unless it was yours.’ 

‘What's more, wasters like you don’t deserve the wheat to grow. When | think about our land, all the land our family, over the years, worked so hard to leave us, and the fact that you’ve gone and 
mortgaged it, handed it over to strangers. You sod, what have you done with your land?’ 

Suddenly Jesus Christ was roused. He let his punch go out, sat up and leaned back in his chair, seeing that all the other people drinking had fallen silent and were watching to see how he would react. 
‘The land?’ he bellowed. ‘The land doesn’t give a damn about you! You're a slave to it, you bloody fool. It takes away all your pleasure, all your strength, your whole life. It doesn’t even make you well 
off! Look at me: | despise it, | couldn’t care less about it, | give it a kick up the arse now and again, and | live like a prince, | just drink... Yes, bloody hell!’ 

The peasants all laughed while Buteau, taken aback by such a sharp attack, could only mutter: 

‘You're just a useless waster! You don’t do a stroke of work and you're proud of it.’ 

‘The land makes me sick,’ Jesus Christ went on, now really worked up. ‘You must be soft in the head to go on believing in it. Does it even exist, the land? It’s mine, it’s yours, it's nobody’s. Didn't it 
belong to the old man? And didn’t he have to chop it up to give it to us? And won't you have to chop it up to give it to your kids? So what? It comes and goes, it gets bigger and smaller—especially 
smaller. Here you are, pleased to have six acres when our father had nineteen. Well, | was sick of it, it was too small for me, so I’ve blown the lot. And in any case, my dear little brother, | only like 
sound investments and land is collapsing! | wouldn't invest a sou in it, it’s a bad job, a bloody disaster that’s going to ruin the lot of you. There'll be lots of bankruptcies. You're all mugs.’ 

A deathly silence was slowly settling over the whole room. No one was laughing now and the peasants were looking uneasily at this lanky devil who, in his drunkenness, was pouring out his funny 
jumble of opinions—the opinions of an old African trooper, a rolling stone, a taproom politician. Above all it was the man of 1848* talking, the humanitarian communist still praying at the altar of the 
Revolution of 1789. 

‘Liberty, equality, fraternity! We've got to get back to the Revolution! We were done over. The bourgeois cheated us in the division of the land, they took the lot and, by God, we'll make them hand it 
back. Isn’t one man as good as the next? For instance, is it fair that that jackass up at La Borderie has all that land and | don’t have any? | want my rights, | want my share, everybody must have his 
share.’ 

Bécu, too drunk to speak up on behalf of the powers that be, was nodding approvingly, without understanding a word. But with a sudden flash of good sense he raised an objection: 

‘Yes, that's all very well, but the king's the king and what’s mine isn’t yours.’ 

A murmur of approval ran through the room and Buteau returned to the fray: 

‘It's no good listening to him, he ought to be put down.’ 

People began laughing again and Jesus Christ completely lost control of himself. He stood up, banging his fists on the table: 

‘You just wait! You'll see, you bloody coward. You're talking big now because you've got the mayor on your side and the deputy mayor and our tinpot representative in parliament. You lick his boots 
and you're stupid enough to think he’s got the clout to help you sell your wheat. Well, let me tell you that I've got nothing to sell and you and the mayor and his deputy and Chédeville and the gendarmes 
can all lick my arse! Tomorrow it'll be our turn to be on top and it won't only be me, it'll be all the poor buggers who've had enough of being starved and it'll be you as well when you've got tired of 
feeding the bourgeois and not having enough bread to eat yourselves! The landowners will be wiped out! We'll smash ‘em and the land will be for anyone who can take it. Do you understand, my dear 
little brother? I'll take your land and I'll shit on it!’ 

‘Just come and try! I'll shoot you like a dog!’ shouted Buteau, so infuriated that he got up and left, slamming the door. 

After listening impassively, Lequeu had already gone off, unwilling to compromise his official position any longer. Fouan and Delhomme had been sitting looking down at their glasses, feeling ashamed, 
knowing that if they intervened, the drunkard would shout even louder. At the neighbouring tables, the peasants were starting to get annoyed: so their property wasn’t their own, someone would come 
and take it away from them? They were growling and all ready to set on this communist and chuck him out when Jean stood up. He had not once taken his eyes off Jesus Christ or missed a word, 
listening with a grave expression, trying to work out what element of truth there might be in these ideas which revolted him. 

‘You'd be wiser not to talk like that, Jesus Christ,’ he said quietly. ‘It's best not to discuss these things, and if you happen to be right, it's not very clever of you to say them, because you're getting 
everybody's backs up.’ 
Hearing this sensible, cool-headed comment, Jesus Christ immediately calmed down. He sank back into his chair, saying that he didn’t really give a damn. And he started playing about again, kissing 
Bécu’s wife, whose husband, overcome by drink, had gone to sleep with his head on the table. He finished off the punch, drinking it straight out of the salad bowl. In the thick smoky atmosphere, people 
were laughing again. Dancing was still going on at the far end of the barn. Clou was still blowing thunderously into his trombone, drowning the squeaks of the young violinist. Sweat was pouring off 
everybody and adding its own rank smell to the reeking smoky lamps. All you could see was La Trouille’s red bow as she whirled round and round in the arms of Nénesse and Delphin, who were taking 
itin turns. Berthe was still there too, still faithful to her beau and dancing with no one else. In a corner, some young men she had refused to dance with sat sneering; well, if that dope didn’t mind if she 
hadn't got any, she was right to stick with him, because there were plenty of others who would certainly prefer to wait for her to grow some before thinking of marrying her, in spite of all her money. 
‘Time for bed,’ Fouan said to Jean and Delhomme. Outside, after Jean had said goodnight, the old man walked on in silence, seeming to be turning over in his mind all the things he had heard that 
evening; then, suddenly, as if this had decided him, he turned towards his son-in-law. ‘I'll be selling the house and moving in with you. I’ve decided. Goodnight.’ He walked slowly home, all alone. His 
heart was heavy, his feet stumbled on the dark roadway, and a terrible sense of sadness made him stagger like a drunken man. He had no land and soon he would be homeless. It seemed to him that 
his old roof timbers were being sawn through and the slates removed from over his head. Now he had nota single stone to shelter him; he would wander through the countryside continually, night and 
day, like a beggar, and when it rained, the cold rain would pour down on him without end. 


308 
BY five o'clock in the morning, the mighty August sun had already risen above the horizon and the ripe wheat of the Beauce lay stretched out beneath a fiery sky. Ever since the last summer showers, 
the expanse of green had turned slowly yellow as it grew taller. Now it had become a glorious golden ocean which seemed to reflect the glowing air, an ocean surging flamelike at the slightest breeze. 
Nothing but wheat, without a single house or tree in sight, a boundless stretch of wheat. At times beneath the heat a leaden calm would descend on the ears of corn and a heavy scent of fruitfulness 
rose from the earth. Parturition was near; the swelling seed could be felt, warm and heavy, forcing its way out of the common womb. And anyone looking at this plain and this gigantic harvest might 
feel uneasy lest that tiny insect, man, lost in such vastness, lacked the strength to complete his task. 
At La Borderie, after finishing off his rye, Hourdequin had for the last week been tackling the wheat. The year before, his mechanical harvester had broken down and in desperation at his uncooperative 
farmhands, and beginning even to have doubts himself as to the efficiency of machines, he had been obliged, as a precaution, to take on a team of harvesters, as early as Ascension Day. As was 
customary, he had hired them in Mondoubleau, in the Perche: a foreman, a tall gaunt man, five other reapers, and six female gatherers, four women and two girls. They had been brought to Cloyes by 
cart, and there the farm-wagon picked them up. They slept in the sheep pens, as they were empty at this time of year, the girls, the women, and the men all together in the straw, half naked because 
of the intense heat. 
This was the hardest time of the year for Jacqueline. Her work went on from sunrise to sunset; the farmworkers had to shake a leg at three in the morning and crawled back into the straw at about ten 
o'clock at night. And she always had to be first up to prepare their bowl of soup at four o'clock, just as she was last in bed after serving the main meal—bacon, beef, and cabbage—at nine o’clock. In 
between, there were three other meals, bread and cheese for breakfast, another bowl of soup at noon, and bread and milk-sops at teatime: five meals in all, and big ones at that, washed down with 
wine and cider, because harvesters work hard and expect to be well fed. But she was always cheerful, as if inspired, her muscles like whipcord, and as lithe as a cat; and her boundless energy was all 
the more surprising since she was wearing Tron out with her sexual demands, for this tall, rough cowman, colossus though he was, had a soft skin that made her insatiable. She had turned him into a 
kind of pet, taking him off into the barns and the hayloft as well as into the sheep pen now that the shepherd, whom she had suspected of spying on her, was sleeping out with his sheep. She gorged 
on male meat, especially at night that left her buoyant and alert, bubbling over with energy. Hourdequin neither saw nor knew anything of all this. He was in the grip of his annual harvest fever, a special 
fever which was the high point of his passion for the land, when he went about trembling inwardly, his heart throbbing and his head on fire, his entire being possessed as he watched the ripe ears of 
corn falling. 
This year the nights were so stifling that sometimes Jean was unable to stay in the loft next to the stables where he used to sleep. He would go and lie down fully dressed on the flat stones of the 
farmyard. And it was not only the unbearable animal heat of the horses and the smell of their litter that drove him out; it was sleeplessness too, the constant image of Francoise, the obsession that she 
was coming to join him and that he was taking her in his arms and holding her close. Now that Jacqueline was otherwise engaged and left him alone, his feelings of affection for the young girl had 
grown into a frenzy of desire. A score of times, as he lay half-awake in torment, he had sworn to himself that the next day he would go down and take her, and then as soon as he got up and dipped 
his head in a bucket of cold water, the thought disgusted him, he was too old for her; and the following night his torment would begin again. When the harvesters arrived, he recognized among them a 
woman, married to one of the reapers, whom he had tumbled in the hay two years earlier, before she was married. One night he was in such a state that he slipped into the sheep pen and pulled her 
out by her feet from between her husband and her brother, who were snoring with their mouths open. She made no resistance. Not a word was spoken in the stifling darkness, as he greedily satisfied 
his lust on the bare earth which, despite all the raking, still reeked so strongly of ammonia from the sheep who had spent the winter there that it made their eyes smart. For three weeks, he went back 
every night. 
From the second week in August, the work went ahead. The reapers had started on the northern fields and were working their way down to the ones along the Aigre valley; sheaf by sheaf, the vast 
expanse of wheat fell beneath the semicircular sweep of the scythes. These tiny insects, submerged in this enormous labour, were winning the day. In their wake, as they moved along in line, the level 
earth was reappearing under the hard stubble through which the women gatherers slowly waded, their backs bent double. It was the time of year when the mournful, lonely plain of the Beauce was at 
its most joyful, full of people and enlivened by the constant flow of workers, carts, and horses. As far as the eye could see, the teams were working away in the same rhythm, moving along sideways 
with the same sweep of the arm, sometimes so close to each other that you could hear the hiss of the steel, while others stretched out in long black lines, like trails of ants, right up to the skyline. In all 
directions, holes were appearing as in a moth-eaten piece of torn cloth. Strip by strip, beneath this ant-like activity, the Beauce was being relieved of its luxurious cloak, its sole summer adornment, and 
left all at once desolate and bare. 
In the last few days of the harvest, the heat was overwhelming, especially on one day when Jean was carting sheaves near Buteau’s field to one of the farm fields where they were going to build a tall 
stack, over twenty feet high and containing three thousand trusses. The stubble was cracking in the drought and above it the ears of wheat, as yet uncut, stood motionless in the burning air, seeming 
to be glowing with their own flame in the shimmering sunlight. There was nota single leafy branch to offer a little shade, nothing but the foreshortened shadows of the men on the ground. Since morning, 
soaked with sweat beneath the blazing sky, Jean had been loading and unloading his cart, without uttering a word, but at each trip he cast a glance towards the field where Francoise, bent double, was 
gathering the sheaves behind Buteau, who was scything. 
Buteau had had to take on Palmyre to help him. Francoise wasn’t enough on her own and Lise couldn't do much, for she was eight months’ pregnant. Buteau was infuriated by this pregnancy. He’d 
been so careful! How the hell had that little brat come about? He kept bullying his wife, accusing her of having done it on purpose, and would complain for hours, as if some tramp or stray dog had 


sneaked in to eat them out of house and home; and after eight months he had reached the stage where he could not bear to look at her belly without insulting her: look at that damned belly! How could 
she be so stupid! It'll ruin us! That morning she had come along to help gather the sheaves, but he had sent her home, furious at her clumsiness. She was to come back at four o’clock, however, with 
a snack. 

‘Christ!’ said Buteau, who was determined to finish one corner of the field. ‘My back’s breaking and I’m as parched as hell.’ 

He straightened up; his feet were bare in his big shoes and he was wearing only a shirt and canvas overalls, the shirt open and hanging out, revealing the sweaty hairs on his chest down to his navel. 
‘| need another drink!’ 

He went to fetch a litre bottle of cider he had tucked away under his jacket. Then, having taken two gulps of the lukewarm liquid, he thought of the girl. 

‘Thirsty?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Francoise put the bottle to her lips and enjoyed a long draught; and he watched her as she leaned back, her breasts pressing against the thin fabric of her cotton print dress. She too was dripping with 
sweat. The dress was half undone, its bodice, unbuttoned at the top, showing her white skin. The blue handkerchief covering her head and neck made her eyes seem very large in her flushed, 
expressionless face. 

Without another word he went back to work, swaying his hips as he cut down a swathe with each stroke of his scythe, the rhythmical swish of steel marking each stride, while she bent over again and 
followed him, holding her sickle in her right hand to cut off the ears of wheat among the thistles, gathering them up in armfuls and making sheaves at regular intervals, every three steps. When he 
straightened up just long enough to wipe his brow with the back of his hand and could see that she had fallen too far behind, with her buttocks sticking up in the air and her head level with the ground 
in the posture of a female offering herself, his mouth seemed to become drier than ever, and he would shout roughly: 

‘You're slacking! What are you playing at back there!’ 

In the neighbouring field, where the sheaves had been drying for the last three days, Palmyre was busy binding them up; Buteau didn’t bother to keep an eye on her because, contrary to custom, he 
had put her on a piece rate, so much for a hundred sheaves, under the pretext that she was no longer strong, already old and worn out, and he would lose money if he paid her one and a half francs, 
the normal rate for young women. She had even had to plead to be given a piece rate and he had agreed to it only at a cut-throat wage, with the resigned air of a Christian offering charity. The wretched 
woman would lift three or four loose sheaves, all that her thin arms could hold, and then bind them tightly with a twist of straw she had made ready. She was totally exhausted by this work that was so 
hard that it was normally reserved for men only; the constant heavy load crushed her chest and her arms ached under the strain of having to hold together so bulky a burden and tie the straw round it. 
In the morning she had brought along a bottle which she would go and fill up every hour from a filthy stagnant pond nearby, and she would gulp the water down despite the diarrhoea which was slowly 
eating her insides away ever since the hot weather had begun, weakened as she was by constant overwork. 

But the blue bowl of the sky had grown pale, as if white-hot; the sun seemed to be showering molten embers on the earth. It was the particularly oppressive hour after lunch, siesta-time. Delhomme 
and his team, who had been busily building sheaves into straw-hives, four down below and one on top as a roof, had vanished, all lying down at the bottom of a fold in the ground. For a moment Fouan, 
who had moved in with his son-in-law, having sold his house two weeks earlier, could still be seen standing up; but then he too had to lie down and could be seen no longer. Against the empty horizon 
and the background of gleaming stubble there remained only the lean figure of La Grande in the distance, examining a tall haystack that her farmhands had started to build in the middle of the tiny 
collection of half-made straw-hives. She looked like a tree toughened by age and now impervious to the sun, starkly erect, with not a bead of perspiration on her skin, and utterly contemptuous of all 
these sleeping people. 

‘God, I’m baking,’ said Buteau, and tuming towards Frangoise he added: 

‘Let's lie down, eh?’ 

He looked round for some shade, but saw none. The sun was beating straight down with not even a bush for shelter anywhere. At last he noticed, at the end of the field, in a kind of little ditch, a narrow 
brown streak of shade cast by some uncut wheat. 

‘Hey, Palmyre,’ he shouted, ‘are you going to lie down as well?’ 

She was fifty yards away and called back in a faint voice which reached them like a whisper: 

‘No, | can’t, no time.’ 

She was the only person left working in the whole scorching plain. If she did not take home her one and a half francs that evening, Hilarion would beat her, because not only was he killing her with his 
brutal lovemaking but now he was taking her money as well, to get drunk on cheap brandy. But her strength was deserting her at last. Flat as a board, back and front, as though planed down by toil, 
her body was creaking ready to break with each new sheath she picked up and tied. With her ashen face pitted like an old coin, she looked twice her thirty-five years, and the burning sun was draining 
away the last drops of her life in her final despairing efforts as she toiled like a beast of burden about to collapse and die. 

Buteau and Francoise lay side by side, and now that they had stopped working, stretched out in sweaty silence with their eyes closed, the steam was rising from their bodies. They immediately fell fast 
asleep for an hour; and the sweat still dripped from their limbs in the heavy, furnace-like heat. When Francoise opened her eyes, she saw Buteau lying on his side watching her with a strange look on 
his face. She closed her eyes and pretended to drop off again. Although he hadn't said anything, she sensed that he was lusting after her, for he had seen her grow up and turn into a woman. The idea 
horrified her: would the dirty pig dare, when every night she could hear him going at it hammer and tongs with her sister? Never had the filthy whinnying sounds got so badly on her nerves. Would he 
dare? She lay waiting, wanting him without realising it and yet ready to strangle him if he laid a finger on her. 

Suddenly, as she was closing her eyes again, Buteau grabbed hold of her. 

‘Animal!’ she stammered, pushing him away. 

‘Don't be stupid! Come on! They're all asleep, nobody's looking.’ 

At that moment, Palmyre’s pale, haggard face appeared over the wheat, attracted by the noise. But she didn’t count; it was as if a cow had turned her head in their direction. And in fact she went back 
to her sheaves, unconcemed. Once more her back could be heard creaking every time she bent down. 

‘Come on, why not try it? Lise won't know.’ 

Hearing her sister's name, Francoise, whose resolve was beginning to weaken, found renewed strength. Now she refused to give in, hitting him with both fists and kicking out with her bare legs that he 
had managed to expose up to her hips. This man wasn’t her man! Why have somebody else’s leftovers? 

‘Have my sister, you pig! You can stuff her up to the eyeballs, if that’s what she likes. Give her a baby every night!’ 

Under the shower of blows, Buteau was beginning to lose his temper and, thinking that she was only afraid of what might result, he muttered: 

‘Don't be so bloody stupid! | promise I'll pull it out so there’s no risk of a baby.’ 

She kicked him in the crotch and he had to let her go, pushing her away so roughly that she stifled a cry of pain. 

But it was time for the game to end, for when he stood up Buteau saw Lise coming back with the food. He went to meet her and chatted for a moment to give Francoise time to pull her skirt down. The 
thought that she might give him away made him regret that he hadn’t knocked her out with a good kick. But she said nothing and merely sat down in the middle of the sheaves with a hostile, insolent 
expression on her face. When he started reaping again, she continued to sit there doing nothing, looking very haughty. 

‘What's up?’ asked Lise, who also lay down, tired by her errand. ‘Aren't you working?’ 

‘No, I’m fed up with it,’ she snarled. 

Not daring to provoke her, Buteau pitched into his wife instead. What the hell did she think she was doing lying there like a sow warming her belly in the sun? What a great thing it was—a real pumpkin 
that needed ripening! Lise laughed at the expression, for at heart she was still a fat, cheerful village gossip, and perhaps it really was true that the sun was ripening the little one and helping it along; 
she stretched out her great fat belly under the blazing sky so that it looked like a big seed sticking up in the fertile earth. But he wasn’t joking. He told her roughly to stand up and try to give him a hand. 
Hampered by the enormous bulk hanging down to her thighs, she had to kneel down and pick the ears up sideways, puffing and hideously deformed-looking as her belly was thrown to the right. 

‘You might as well go home if you can’t be bothered to do anything,’ she said to her sister. ‘You can get the soup ready.’ 

Francoise walked off without saying a word. The heat was still stifling, but the Beauce had once more come to life; the teams of men had reappeared like endless little black dots, swarming like ants as 
far as the eye could see. Delhomme was finishing off his straw-hives with his two farmhands, while La Grande stood watching her own stack growing taller and taller, leaning on her stick, quite ready 
to beat any slacker about the head with it. Fouan went over to have a look and then came back and stood staring at his son-in-law as he worked, then wandered off with the heavy tread of an old man 
full of memories and regrets. Francoise, still dazed from her shock, was going along the new road when a voice hailed her: 

‘Over here! Come and look at this.’ 

It was Jean, half-hidden behind the sheaves he had been carting from the neighbouring fields all morning. He had just unloaded his cart and the two horses stood waiting, motionless, in the sun. They 
were not going to build the main stack until the next day and he had simply made three walls with the sheaves, so that they formed a private little den of straw. 

‘It's me! Come on!’ 

Without thinking, Frangoise obeyed. She didn’t even bother to look back; had she done so, she would have seen Buteau straightening up, surprised at seeing her turn off the road. 

Jean said jokingly: 

‘You're a bit stuck-up, aren’t you, going by without saying hello to your friends?” 

‘But you were hidden,’ she replied. ‘I couldn’t see you.’ 

He started to complain about the cool reception he always got at the Buteaus. But her thoughts were elsewhere and she made no comment. Without being invited, she had dropped down on the straw 
at the end of the little den, as though exhausted. Her mind and body were entirely possessed by one, intensely physical sensation: the way that man had attacked her at the edge of the field, his hot 
hands she could still feel holding her thighs in an iron grip, his smell still in her nostrils, his advances she was still anticipating with bated breath and with a mixture of fear and repressed desire. She 
closed her eyes, barely able to breathe. 

Jean had stopped talking. The sight of her lying back in an attitude of surrender sent the blood coursing through his veins. He hadn't planned this meeting, he was fighting back his feelings, thinking it 
would be wrong to take advantage of such a child. But the beating of his heart confused him; he had been lusting after her so much and the idea of having her aroused all the feverish imaginings that 
had filled his sleepless nights. He lay down beside her, at first simply taking her hand, and then both her hands which he crushed in his own, not even venturing to press them to his lips. She made no 
attempt to withdraw her hands but opened her eyes in bewilderment, looking at him blankly, unsmiling and unashamed, her mouth falling open. It was this mute, almost sorrowful look that suddenly 
made him lose control. He thrust his hand under her skirt and caught hold of her thighs, like the other man. 

‘No, don't, please,’ she faltered. ‘It’s not right.’ 

But she made no resistance. Her only sound was a cry of pain. The ground seemed to be giving way beneath her; her head was spinning. Was it the other man who had come back? She felt the same 
roughness, the same acrid male smell of sweat after heavy work in the sun. Confused, her dark, tightly closed eyes shot with streaks of light, she stammered a few words, not knowing what she was 
saying: 

‘| don’t want a baby... Take it out...’ 

He gave a sudden jerk, and the human seed, diverted and lost, spurted onto the ripe wheat, onto the ever-willing, eternally fecund earth that is always ready to take in any seed and never says no. 
Dazed, Francoise opened her eyes without saying a word or making a movement. Was it all over already, was that all the pleasure there was in it? All she felt was the pain. Her thoughts returned to 
the other man, unconsciously regretting her frustrated desire. She felt angry with Jean, lying beside her. Why had she given in like that? She didn’t love him and he was old! He did not move either, 
stunned by what had happened. After a while, he made a gesture of dissatisfaction and tried to think of something to say, but no words came. Then, becoming even more embarrassed, he tried to kiss 
her; but she drew back, she didn’t want him to touch her again. 

‘| must go,’ he said quickly. ‘You stay here for a few minutes.’ 

She made no reply, looking vaguely up at the sky. 

‘All right? Wait five minutes, so no one sees you coming out at the same time.’ 

At last she brought herself to open her mouth. 

‘All right, off you go!’ 


That was all. He cracked his whip, swore at the horses, and trudged off, head down, beside his cart. 

Meanwhile, Buteau was wondering why Francoise had disappeared behind the sheaves, and when he saw Jean come out he became suspicious. Without saying anything to Lise, he set off, bending 
low like a hunter taking cover. Then he sprang into the middle of the little straw den. Francoise was still lying there, dazed and inert, looking at the sky, her legs exposed. There was no point in denying 
what had happened and she didn’t try. 

‘So that’s it, you dirty slut, you have it off with that bastard and you kick me in the balls... Christ Almighty! Well, we'll see about that.’ 

He had grabbed her already and she could see from his flushed face that he wanted to take advantage of the situation. Why shouldn't he have his turn? As soon as she felt his hot hands on her again, 
she felt the same revulsion as before. Now that he was there, her previous longing had vanished and she no longer wanted him; she did not understand why she was so capricious, but her whole being 
was crying out in bitter, jealous protest. 

‘Leave me alone, you pig! I'll bite you.’ 

Once again he had to let her go. But he was spluttering with rage, infuriated at the thought that she had taken her pleasure with another man. 

‘Oh yes, | thought you were having it off together. | should have chucked him out a long time ago. You dirty little bitch, letting yourself get laid by that ugly bugger.’ 

The flow of filth went on and on, with every foul expression he could think of, describing what she had done in terms so crude that she was left feeling naked and ashamed. She was equally furious, 
but she managed to control herself; pale and composed, she replied calmly and curtly to every obscenity he threw at her. 

‘What's it got to do with you? I’m free to do what | like, aren’t |?” 

‘All right, I'll turn you out of the house, then! Straight away, as soon as we get back. I'll tell Lise all about it, how | found you with your skirt up over your head, and you can go and get stuffed somewhere 
else, since you like it so much!’ 

He was pushing her along in front of him, back to the field where his wife was waiting. 

‘Tell Lise, then. | can always leave if | want.’ 

‘If you want! We'll see about that! I'll help you on your way with a kick up the backside!’ 

As a short cut, he made her go across the Cornailles field, the field which had not yet been divided between her and her sister, and which he had always put off splitting up. Suddenly a painful thought 
occurred to him: in a flash, he saw the field cut in two, if he were to turn her out; she would have half and she might even give it to her lover. It was a chilling thought, and it immediately extinguished 
his frustrated lust. No, it would be stupid to throw everything away just because, for once, a girl had turned you down. There are plenty of fish in the sea; but when you've got a piece of land, you hang 
on to it. 

He said nothing more and started walking more slowly, annoyed and wondering how to withdraw his threats before they rejoined his wife. Finally he said: 

‘What | can’t stand is troublemakers. | was angry because you seem so turned against me. But apart from that, | don’t want to upset my wife, in her condition.’ 

The thought crossed Frangoise’s mind that he too was afraid that she would give him away to Lise. 

‘Well, you can be sure of one thing: if you talk, so will I.’ 

‘Oh, that doesn’t frighten me,’ he replied, without batting an eyelid. ‘I'll tell her you're lying, to get back at me because | caught you with Jean.’ 

Finally, as there wasn’t much time left, he added quickly: 

‘So we'll keep this to ourselves, then? We'll talk about it again some other time.’ 

Lise was beginning to wonder what was happening, for she couldn't understand why Frangoise was coming back with Buteau. So he spun a yarn that the lazy thing had gone off to sulk behind a 
haystack. In any case, a hoarse cry suddenly interrupted them and cut the matter short. 

‘What was that? Did someone scream?’ 

It was a terrifying cry, a long gasping sound, like an animal being slaughtered. It rose and died away under the merciless glare of the sun. 

‘What was it? It must have been a horse breaking a leg!’ 

They turned and saw Palmyre, still standing in the next stubble-field among the sheaves of wheat. In her trembling arms, she was holding one final bundle of sheaves against her flat chest and trying 
to bind them. But she let out another agonizing cry, even more piercing and frightening than the first; and dropping everything, she spun round and toppled over onto the wheat, struck down by the sun 
under which she had been toiling for the last twelve hours. 

Lise and Frangoise rushed towards her while Buteau followed at a more leisurely pace; and everyone else came running from the neighbouring fields—Delhomme and his men, Fouan, who had been 
lurking around, and La Grande, who was scattering stones with the end of her stick. 

‘What happened?’ 

‘Palmyre’s had a fit.’ 

‘| saw her fall from over there.’ 

‘Oh God!’ 

They all stood looking at her with the awe which sickness arouses in every peasant, afraid to go too close. She was lying on her back, her arms stretched out as though crucified on the earth which had 
wor her out so quickly and was now killing her off. She must have burst a blood vessel. There was a trickle of blood from her mouth. But she was dying more of exhaustion, like an overworked animal, 
lying in the stubble so withered and shrunken that she was no more than a sexless, fleshless piece of rag, faintly breathing her last amid the rich, plentiful harvest. 

After a while, La Grande, her grandmother, who had rejected her and never spoke to her, stepped forward: 

‘| think she’s dead.’ 

And she poked her with her stick. The body, staring wide-eyed and sightless at the blazing sun, its mouth gaping open to the winds of space, did not move. The trickle of blood was clotting on her chin. 
Bending down, the grandmother added: 

‘Yes, she’s dead all right. Well, it's better than being a burden to other people.’ 

They all stood shocked and motionless. Could she be touched without sending for the mayor? At first they spoke in whispers and then more loudly so as to make themselves heard. 

‘I'll go and fetch my ladder from the stack over there,’ Delhomme said finally. ‘We can use it as a litter. You should never leave a dead body on the ground, it’s wrong.’ 

But when he came back with the ladder and they wanted to put some sheaves on it to provide a bed for the corpse, Buteau objected. 

‘You'll get your wheat back!’ 

‘| should bloody well hope so!’ 

Rather ashamed at his meanness, Lise added two bundles of straw for a pillow and they lifted Palmyre’s body onto it, while Francoise, in a sort of daze, dumbfounded by this death that had come out 
of the blue at the same time as her first sexual experience with a man, could not take her eyes off the corpse, full of sadness but above all of surprise that this could once have been a woman. Together 
with Fouan, she stayed on guard until the removal of the body; the old man was as silent as she was, but seemed to be thinking that it was the lucky ones who die. 

At sundown, when work came to an end, two men arrived to pick up the litter. It was not a heavy load and there was little need for anyone to relieve them. Nonetheless, other people went along with 
them and formed a sort of procession. They cut across the fields to avoid the bend in the road. The body was beginning to stiffen on the sheaves and under its head ears of wheat swung to and fro to 
the rhythm of the men’s steps. The sky was now living on borrowed heat, a heavy copper-coloured glow in the blue air. On the horizon, on the other side of the Loir, the sun, now blurred and hazy, cast 
a layer of yellow rays across the fields. Everything seemed yellow, the golden yellow of an evening of good harvesting. The wheat that was still standing bore plumes of pink flame; the bristly stubble 
shone in delicate wisps of red; and on all sides the mounds of haystacks loomed up like fleecy waves on the golden sea, stretching to infinity, seeming to grow immeasurably tall as, with one side still 
aflame, the other already dark, they cast their lengthening shadows far into the distance across the plain. A great peace descended, broken only by the song of a lark high up in the air. No one spoke 
among the weary labourers as they followed the corpse, their heads lowered in an attitude of resignation, like a flock of sheep. All that could be heard was the squeak of the ladder swaying under the 
body of the dead woman they were taking home through the ripe wheat. 

That evening, Hourdequin paid off the workers who had completed their contract. The men took home one hundred and twenty francs and the women sixty for their month’s work. It was a good year, 
not too much flattened wheat that chips the blades of the scythe, and no storm during the reaping. So there was resounding applause when the foreman and his team presented Jacqueline, who was 
treated as the mistress of the house, with the traditional cross of plaited straw; and the ripane, the traditional farewell feast, was very jolly. They saw off three legs of mutton and five rabbits and the 
drinking went on so late that everyone went to bed somewhat the worse for wear. Jacqueline, tipsy herself, was nearly caught by Hourdequin with her arms round Tron’s neck. Jean, in a stupor, had 
already thrown himself on the straw of his loft, but despite his tiredness he was unable to sleep, for the image of Francoise had returned to torment him. He was surprised and almost annoyed by this 
because he had not felt much pleasure at having her, despite all the sleepless nights he had spent dreaming of her. He had felt so empty afterwards that he could have sworn that he would never want 
to do it again. But hardly had he gone to bed than she appeared before him and he wanted her once more, in a frenzy of lustful images; he had had little enjoyment from the act, but every detail now 
came back to excite him. How could he arrange to have her again, how could he get hold of her the next day and the days after that, forever? A rustling sound made him start, a woman was slipping in 
beside him; it was the woman from the Perche, the sheaf-gatherer who was surprised because he hadn’t come to her on this, her last night. At first he pushed her away, and then he caught hold of her 
and squeezed her with all his strength; but it was Francoise he was holding in his arms and would have held there, very close, until she had fainted. At that moment, Francoise awoke with a start, got 
up and opened her attic window for a breath of air. She had dreamt that people were fighting and dogs were biting at the door downstairs. As soon as the air had cooled her somewhat, her thoughts 
drifted back to the two men, the one who had desired her, the other who had possessed her; and her thoughts went no further, she simply let the ideas go round and round in her head without trying to 
come to any sort of conclusion. But suddenly she pricked up her ears. It wasn’t a dream, then? A dog was howling in the distance down by the Aigre. Then she remembered: it was Hilarion, who, since 
nightfall, had been howling beside Palmyre’s dead body. People had tried to get him away, but he had clung on, biting and snapping and refusing to leave the remains of his sister, his wife, his all; and 
he went on howling, endlessly, until it filled the whole night. Trembling, Francoise stood there listening for a long time. 
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‘| ONLY hope Coliche doesn’t have her calf when | have my baby,’ Lise would say every morning. She would drag her huge belly along to the cowshed and stand gazing anxiously at Coliche, whose 
belly had grown enormous too. Never had a cow had such a swollen belly, as round as a barrel and perched on top of legs that seemed to have grown thinner. The nine months would be up exactly 
on Saint Fiacre’s Day, because Francoise had carefully noted the date when she had taken Coliche to the bull. Unfortunately, Lise was not so certain about her date—to within a few days, at least. The 
baby had come about so oddly that she had no way of knowing exactly. But it would certainly be wanting to make its appearance around Saint Fiacre’s Day, perhaps the day before, perhaps the day 
after. And so she kept repeating dolefully: 
‘| only hope Coliche doesn’t have her calf when | have my baby. What a business that would be. God, we'd really be in a mess!’ 
Coliche, who had been with them for ten years, was very spoilt. She had become one of the family. In the winter the Buteaus snuggled close to her because they had no other heating than her warm 
body. And the cow herself was very affectionate, especially towards Frangoise. She would lick her with her rough tongue until she almost drew blood and take a corner of her skirt between her teeth to 
pull her close and have her all to herself. So as her time drew near they spoiled her even more: hot soup, little outings at the most pleasant times of the day, and constant attention. It was not only that 
they loved her; she also represented five hundred francs in value, besides the milk, butter, and cheese, a real fortune that would disappear if they lost her. 
Two weeks had gone by since the harvest. Frangoise had resumed her usual work about the house as if nothing had happened between her and Buteau. He seemed to have forgotten and she didn’t 
want to think about things that upset her. She had seen Jean and warned him not to come to the house. He hung about at the end of hedgerows, hoping to see her, and implored her to slip away and 
meet him in the evening by some ditch which he carefully described to her. But she was scared and kept refusing, hiding her coldness under a cloak of caution. Later on, she would say, when she 
wouldn’t be needed so much at home. One evening when he came upon her unexpectedly as she was going down to Macqueron’s to buy some sugar, she stubbornly refused to go behind the church 
with him and would talk of nothing but Coliche and how her bones were beginning to crack and her behind opening up—clear signs, as he said, that her calf was nearly due. 
Then what should happen but on the very eve of Saint Fiacre’s Day, after supper, Lise was taken with griping pains as she was standing in the cowshed with her sister watching the cow that was 
standing with her legs apart because of her swollen belly and gently lowing because she too was in pain: 
‘What did | say?’ Lise cried angrily. ‘Now we're in a proper mess!’ 


Bent double, she held her belly in both hands and squeezed it hard as a punishment, talking to the baby and scolding it: for Christ’s sake, don’t bother me now! You can wait! She felt as if insects were 
biting her in the side, and the pains, starting in her back, went right down to her knees. She stamped her foot and refused to go and lie down, repeating that she would push the baby back in. 

At about ten o'clock, when little Jules had been put to bed, Buteau decided to get some sleep himself, annoyed that nothing was happening. He left Lise and Francoise in the cowshed, patiently watching 
over Coliche, whose pains were now worse. They were both getting worried because there did not appear to be much progress, even though the bones seemed to have moved into the right position. 
Now that the passage was all ready, why didn’t the calf come out? They stroked the cow and encouraged her and fetched her sweets and sugar that she refused, hanging her head and violently jerking 
her hindquarters. At midnight, Lise, who until now had been writhing in pain, suddenly felt better: in her case it had just been a false alarm, a few sporadic pains; but she was convinced that she had 
forced the baby back in, just as if she had been able to control her bowels. And she and her sister kept watch over Coliche all night, relieving her by applying burning hot flannels to her skin; while 
Rougette, the other cow that they had bought at Cloyes market, was surprised by the lighted candle and watched them with her big, drowsy, blue-black eyes. 

At daybreak, seeing that there was still nothing happening, Francoise decided to go and fetch their neighbour, Frimat’s wife. She was the recognized expert and had helped so many cows that people 
were always ready to call her in for difficult cases, to avoid sending for the vet. As soon as she arrived, she pulled a face: 

‘She doesn’t look too good,’ she muttered. ‘How long has she been like this?’ 

‘About twelve hours.’ 

The old woman continued to circle round behind the cow, examining her all over, with little jerks of her chin and wearing a grim expression which scared the other two. 

‘Anyway,’ she said finally, ‘here comes the water bag. We'll have to wait and see what happens.’ 

So they spent the whole morning watching the bag form as it filled up and was pushed out by the waters. They studied it, measured it, assessed it: a bag that was as good as any other, even if it was 
too big and long. At nine o'clock the labour halted again and the bag hung down miserably without moving, swinging like a pendulum with the convulsive shudders of the cow, whose condition was 
visibly getting worse. 

When Buteau came in from the fields for his midday meal he was alarmed too, and talked of fetching Patoir, the vet, though he trembled at the thought of what it would cost. 

‘A vet!’ said Frimat’s wife tartly. ‘So he can kill the poor thing, like old Saucisse’s cow, who died right under his nose? No, look, I'll burst the bag and get your calf out myself.’ 

‘But Mister Patoir doesn’t like you to burst the bag,’ Francoise pointed out. ‘He says the water in it helps.’ 

Frimat’s wife shrugged her shoulders. Patoir was a fool! And with a stroke of the scissors she cut the bag open. The water poured out like water through a sluice gate; failing to jump back in time, they 
were all splashed. For a moment, Coliche’s breathing was less laboured and the old woman assumed a look of triumph. She had smeared her right hand with butter and reached inside to try to find the 
exact position of the calf. She slowly felt around. Lise and Frangoise looked on, blinking anxiously. Buteau, who had not gone back to work, was waiting breathlessly, not daring to move. 

‘| can feel the feet,’ she murmured, ‘but not the head. It's not good when you can’t feel the head.’ 

She had to take her hand out. Coliche had such a violent contraction that the feet appeared. That was something, at least, and the Buteaus sighed in relief: at the sight of these feet they felt that they 
now had part of their calf, and from that moment they had only one thought—to pull it out, so that they could have all of it straight away, as if afraid that it might go back in and not come out again. 

‘It's best not to rush her,’ said Frimat’s wife sagely. ‘It'll come out eventually.’ 

Francoise agreed. But Buteau was getting agitated and kept catching hold of the feet, annoyed that they weren’t coming further out. Suddenly he took a piece of rope and tied a firm knot in it with the 
help of his wife, who was as agitated as he was; and as Bécu’s wife, always with a nose for anything out of the ordinary, came in at that very moment, they all clung onto the rope and pulled, first 
Buteau, then Frimat’s wife, then Bécu’s wife, Francoise and even Lise, crouching down with her big belly. 

‘Now, pull!’ Buteau shouted. ‘All together! Pull! Damn it, the bugger hasn’t moved an inch, it’s stuck. Come out, you bastard!’ 

The women, panting and out of breath, joined in: ‘Pull! Come out, you bastard!’ 

But then an accident occurred. The rope was old and half rotten; it broke and they all fell backwards in the litter, shouting and swearing. 

‘It’s all right, there’s no harm done,’ said Lise, as they hurried to help her up from where she had tumbled against the wall. 

But she was no sooner on her feet than she felt dizzy and had to sit down. A quarter of an hour later she was holding her stomach; the pains she had had the previous evening were starting again, 
sharp and regular. And she thought she’d made it go back in! What bad luck that the cow was so slow and she had started again, so strongly that she might even catch up. You can’t escape fate, it 
must have been preordained that they would give birth at the same time. She was heaving great sighs and a quarrel broke out between her and Buteau. Why had she wanted to pull as well, for Christ's 
sake? Why meddle with someone else’s bag? Deal with your own first, bloody hell! She was in such pain that she returned his insults: the dirty pig, if he hadn't made her bag fill up in the first place it 
wouldn't be giving her all this trouble now. 

‘All that talk won't get us anywhere,’ remarked Frimat's wife. 

And Bécu’s wife added: 

‘But it makes you feel better all the same.’ 

Fortunately they had sent little Jules to the Delhommes, to get him out of the way. It was three o’clock now and they waited until seven. Nothing happened, and the house became utter hell: on the one 
hand there was Lise, who insisted on sitting on an old chair, writhing and groaning; on the other was Coliche, who kept making the same lowing noise, trembling and sweating and looking worse and 
worse. The other cow, Rougette, had started lowing too, with fright. Then Francoise lost control, and Buteau, swearing and shouting, suggested that they try pulling again. Two neighbours were called 
in and the six of them set to pulling as if they were uprooting an oak, using a new rope which didn’t break this time. But Coliche staggered, fell on her side in the straw, and lay stretched out, gasping 
pitifully. 

‘Bugger! It won't come out,’ said Buteau, dripping with sweat, ‘and we'll lose the bloody cow as well.’ 

Francoise clasped her hands and implored him to fetch Mister Patoir. ‘It doesn’t matter what it costs, go and fetch him!’ 

He pulled a face, but after a final struggle, without saying a word, he got out his cart. 

The moment they mentioned the vet's name, Frimat’s wife had pretended to lose interest in the cow, but she now became concerned about Lise. She was also an authority on childbirths and all her 
neighbours had availed themselves of her services. She seemed worried and did not hide her concern from Bécu’s wife, who called Buteau back as he was hitching up the cart. 

‘You know, your wife’s in a bad way. How about bringing a doctor as well?’ 

He stood speechless, his eyes nearly popping out of his head. What? Someone else who wanted to be pampered! He certainly wasn’t going to pay for everybody! 

‘No, no!’ cried Lise between two spasms. ‘I can manage. We haven't got money to burn.’ 

Buteau whipped up his horse and the cart disappeared in the dusk down the road to Cloyes. 

When Patoir arrived two hours later, things were just the same, Coliche at her last gasp, still lying on her side, and Lise wriggling like a worm and half sliding off her chair. All this had been going on for 
twenty-four hours. 

‘Which one’s mine?’ enquired the vet, who fancied himself as a bit of a wag. 

Then, turning to Lise, he said familiarly: 

‘Well, old girl, if it isn’t you, will you do me a favour and get yourself into bed? That's what you need.’ 

She did not reply and stayed where she was. He was already examining the cow. 

‘My God! She’s in a pretty bad state, your cow. You always come for me too late. And you've been pulling, | can see that! You’d rather split her in two than wait, wouldn't you, you clumsy oafs!’ 

They stood and listened respectfully, with anxious expressions on their faces; except for Frimat’s wife, who scornfully pursed her lips. Patoir took off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and pushed the calfs 
feet back in after tying them together with some string so as to be able to retrieve them later; then he thrust his right hand in. 

‘Yes,’ he said after a moment. ‘Just as | thought. The head’s twisted backwards to the left, you could have pulled forever and not got it out. What’s more, your calfs done for. I’m not keen to get my 
fingers cut on its teeth trying to turn it round. In any case, it wouldn’t work and I'd kill the cow.’ 

Francoise burst into tears. 

‘Mister Patoir, please save our cow. Poor Coliche loves me so much.’ 

Lise, turning pale as a sudden spasm seized her, and Buteau, himself as fit as a fiddle and normally indifferent to the suffering of others, both added their own laments and entreaties. 

‘Please save our cow, our dear old cow, she’s been giving us such good milk for years and years. Please save her, Mister Patoir.’ 

‘You know I'll have to cut the calf up?’ 

‘Damn the calf! Save our cow, Mister Patoir.’ 

So the vet, who had brought a big blue apron, asked to borrow some canvas trousers; then, having stripped off completely in a corner behind Rougette, he simply slipped on the trousers and tied the 
apron round his waist. When he reappeared in this scanty outfit, short and stout and with his cheery pugface, Coliche raised her head and stopped moaning, no doubt in surprise. But no one even 
smiled, so tense were they. 

‘Light some candles!’ 

He stuck four of them on the ground and lay down in the straw on his stomach, behind the cow that could no longer get up. For a moment he lay flat on the ground with his head between the animal’s 
legs. Then he decided to pull the feet out with the string and examined them closely. Next to him he had placed a small oblong box, and he was raising himself on one elbow to get a scalpel from it 
when a hoarse groan made him sit up in surprise. 

‘What! Are you still here, old girl? | didn’t think it was the cow making that noise.’ 

Lise, in the final stages of labour, was pushing hard. 

‘For goodness’ sake, can’t you go and do that next door, and let me get on with my job here? It’s putting me off and getting on my nerves, damn it, listening to you pushing away behind me. Has nobody 
got any common sense around here? Take her away, will you!” 

Frimat’s wife and Bécu’s decided to take hold of Lise by each arm and together they got her into the bedroom. She let them do what they wanted, for she had no strength to resist. But as they went 
through the kitchen, lit by a single candle, she insisted that they leave all the doors open: she would not feel so far away like that. Frimat’s wife had already made up the childbed in the usual country 
manner: a sheet thrown over a bundle of straw and three chairs turned on their sides in the middle of the room. Lise squatted down, spread out her legs, and leaned back against one of the chairs, with 
her right leg against the second one and her left against the third. She had not even taken her clothes off; she was bracing her feet in her dirty old slippers and her blue stockings came up to her knees, 
while her skirt, pulled up over her breasts, exposed her monstrous belly and her very white, fat thighs, so wide open that it seemed you could see right up inside her. 

Buteau and Francoise had stayed in the cowshed to provide light for Patoir, each of them on their haunches holding a candle, while the vet was cutting through the calf’s left hock with his scalpel. He 
detached the skin, tugged at the shoulder and loosened it until it came right away. Frangoise went pale and nearly fainted; dropping her candle, she ran off crying: 

‘Poor old Coliche. | can’t bear to look!’ 

Patoir lost his temper, especially as he had to get up and stamp out a small fire caused by the candle as it fell into the straw. 

‘Silly little girl! You’d think she was a princess to be as sensitive as that! She'll burn us all alive!’ 

Francoise carried on running and threw herself down in a chair in the room where Lise was in labour; her sister's extraordinary spreadeagled posture made no impression on her, as though she found 
it quite natural after what she had just seen. Brushing away the image of all that living flesh being sliced up, she stammered out an account of what they were doing to the cow. 

‘It's bound to end badly, | must go back,’ Lise said at once, and despite her pains she tried to get up. 

But the two older women held her down. 

‘Keep still! What on earth’s the matter with you?’ 

And Frimat’s wife added: 

‘Look! Now your water's breaking too!’ 

The waters had indeed spurted out all at once and been immediately soaked up by the straw under the sheet; now the real labour pains began. Lise’s bare belly continued pushing instinctively, swelling 
as if it would burst, while her legs, in their blue stockings, drew up and straightened out unconsciously like the legs of a diving frog. 

‘| tell you what,’ Bécu’s wife went on. ‘To set your mind at rest, I'll go over there and let you know what's happening.’ 


After that she kept running to and fro between the bedroom and the cowshed; but in the end, to save herself the journey, she stood in the middle of the kitchen and shouted from there. The vet was 
continuing with the dismemberment in the litter that was soaked in blood and slimy mucus; it was a difficult and very dirty job and left him in a filthy state from head to foot. 
‘It's going all right,’ Bécu’s wife shouted. ‘Keep pushing, don’t worry. We've got the other shoulder. Now they’re pulling off the head. He’s got it. Oh, what a head! It’s all over now, the body came out in 
one go.’ 
Lise greeted each stage of the operation with a heart-rending sigh; and it was difficult to say whether it was for herself or the calf. Buteau suddenly appeared with the head, to show her. 
‘Oh, what a lovely calfl’ they all exclaimed. 
Without stopping in her labour, and pushing harder than ever, with her muscles all tense and her thighs swollen, she seemed inconsolably sad. 
‘Oh God, how terrible! Oh God, what a lovely calf! What bad luck, such a lovely calf, we've never seen one as lovely as that!’ 
Francoise was wailing too; and their lamentations seemed so aggressive, full of hostile undertones, that Patoir felt offended. He came running, but had the decency to stop at the doorway. 
‘Now listen, don’t say | didn’t warn you. You begged me to save your cow. | know what you're like! Don’t go around telling everybody | killed your calfl’ 
‘Of course not, of course not,’ Buteau mumbled, going back with him into the cowshed. ‘All the same, it was you who cut it up.’ 
As Lise sat on the floor between her three chairs, a great shudder created rippling movements under her skin, starting from her waist and ending below her thighs, as her flesh kept stretching. Francoise, 
who in her despair had taken little notice, suddenly felt dumbfounded as she stood in front of her sister and saw her nakedness, foreshortened so that all she could see were her knees drawn up at an 
angle on each side of her balloon-like belly, with a round cavity in between. It was so unexpected, so distorted and enormous, that she was not even embarrassed. She would never have imagined 
anything like it, this gaping hole like a barrel with the top knocked in, or a wide-open skylight in a hayloft for tossing the hay through, with a black rim of bushy ivy round it; and then she noticed another, 
smaller ball, the baby’s head moving in and out with every push, like a jack-in-the-box, and she was seized with such a violent urge to laugh that she had to cough in order not to appear unfeeling. 
‘Not much longer,’ declared Frimat’s wife. ‘Nearly there.’ 
She was kneeling down between Lise’s legs ready to receive the baby. But it was being difficult, as Bécu’s wife would say; it even disappeared altogether at one moment as though it had gone back 
in. Only then was Frangoise able to tear her eyes away from the fascination of this oven door that seemed to be staring her in the face; she was immediately overcome with embarrassment and walked 
round to take her sister’s hand, feeling sorry for her now that she had looked away. 
‘Poor Lise, it must be terrible.’ 
‘Yes, itis, but nobody cares. If only someone cared. Oh God, it’s starting again, won't it ever come out!’ 
This could have gone on for some time, but suddenly there were cries of astonishment from the cowshed. It was Patoir who, surprised that Coliche was still twisting and lowing, suspected that there 
might be a second calf; and in fact when he thrust his hand in again he brought another one out, this time without any trouble, as if he was taking a handkerchief out of his pocket. Always one for a 
laugh, he was so delighted that he lost all sense of decency and ran into the bedroom with the calf in his arms, followed by Buteau, who was also laughing. 
‘Well, old girl, you wanted one and here itis.’ 
He looked hilarious, stark naked under his apron, his arms, face, and entire body spattered with dung, and the calf still dripping wet, appearing drunk with its top-heavy head and bewildered expression. 
Amidst everyone's joyful cries, as soon as Lise saw him she was seized by an endless and uncontrollable fit of hysterical laughter. 
‘Oh God, he’s funny! You shouldn’t make me laugh! Oh dear, it's hurting me, it’s splitting me in half. Stop making me laugh, | can’t stand it.’ 
Her laughter was rumbling away in her fat bosom and down into her stomach, where it echoed like a gale of wind. She was completely distended and the child’s head had started pumping to and fro 
again like a cannonball about to be fired. 
But the climax came when the vet, putting the calf down in front of him, tried to wipe the sweat off his forehead with the back of his hand. He left behind a long streak of dung, like a scar, and they all 
split their sides with laughter while Lise choked and let out shrill cackles like a hen laying an egg. 
‘Stop it! You're killing me! Stop it, damn you, | can’t take it any more! Oh, my God, it’s bursting.’ 
The hole gaped even wider, so that you could have imagined that Frimat’s wife, still on her knees, was going to fall into it; and all at once, like a human cannonball, the baby shot out, all red, with its 
extremities pale and dripping wet. All they heard was a gurgle, as if a vast bottle was being emptied. Then the baby started crying while its mother went on laughing even more, shaking like a goatskin 
bottle that was deflating. Cries at one end, laughter at the other. Buteau was slapping his thighs, Bécu’s wife was holding her sides, Patoir was guffawing loudly, and even Francoise, whose hand had 
been crushed by Lise during her last push, finally let herself laugh, but she still saw in her mind’s eye her sister's gaping belly as a cathedral big enough to swallow her husband whole. 
‘It's a girl!’ said Frimat’s wife. 
‘It can’t be,’ said Lise. ‘I don’t want a girl, | want a boy.’ 
‘All right, I'll put her back and you can start on a boy tomorrow.’ 
This time they were almost sick with laughter. Then, as the calf was still lying on the floor in front of her, Lise, calming down at last, said sadly: 
‘The other one was so lovely. We really should have had two.’ 
Patoir went off after giving Coliche three litres of sweetened wine. Frimat’s wife undressed Lise and put her to bed while Bécu’s wife, helped by Francoise, removed the straw and swept up. In ten 
minutes everything was tidy again and you would never have imagined that a birth had just taken place, had it not been for the constant wailing of the baby girl, who was being washed in warm water. 
But once she had been wrapped up and laid in her cradle, she gradually quietened down; and her mother, now completely exhausted, fell fast asleep, her red face looking almost black against the 
rough, unbleached linen sheets. 
At about eleven o'clock, after the two neighbours had left, Francoise told Buteau that he had better go and sleep in the hayloft. She had put a mattress on the floor and meant to sleep there so as not 
to leave her sister alone. He made no reply and finished off his pipe in silence. A great calm had settled over the house and the only sound was Lise’s heavy breathing as she slept. Then, as Francoise 
was kneeling down on her mattress in the shadow at the foot of the bed, Buteau, still not saying a word, suddenly came up behind her and tipped her over. She turned round and when she saw his 
tense, flushed face she understood at once. He was trying it on again, he hadn't given up the idea of having her; and his desire must have been very strong for him to want her like this, so close to his 
wife, after such unsavoury sights. She pushed him away and he fell backwards. There was a silent, breathless struggle. 
‘What's wrong with you?’ he said with a leer, keeping his voice low. ‘I can handle both of you.’ 
He knew well enough that she wouldn't cry out. And in fact she struggled without uttering a word, too proud to call out to her sister and not wanting to involve anyone else in her affairs, not even Lise. 
He was throttling her and was on the point of overpowering her. 
‘It'd be so good. We're all living in the same house, we’d always be together.’ 
Then he had to hold back a cry of pain. She had silently sunk her nails in his neck; now he became really angry and mentioned Jean’s name. ‘If you think you can marry that bastard... Never, as long 
as you're under age.’ This time, as he was roughly groping her, his hand right up her skirt, she kicked him so hard between his legs that he yelled in pain. He sprang to his feet, casting a frightened 
glance in the direction of the bed. His wife was still asleep, breathing gently. But he went off all the same, shaking his fist. When Francoise had stretched out on the mattress, she lay with her eyes 
open, in the great stillness which had descended on the room. She would never let him do it, she wouldn't do it even if she wanted to. And she felt surprised, because the idea that she might marry 
Jean had until now never entered her head. 
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For the last two days Jean had been working in the fields Hourdequin owned near Rognes, where the farmer had set up a steam threshing machine, hired from an engineer from Chateaudun who took 
it round the area between Bonneval and Cloyes. With his cart and two horses, the young man fetched the sheaves from the ricks all around and then took the grain back to the farm; while the machine, 
puffing away from morning to night, sent a golden dust cloud up into the sunshine and filled the whole countryside with its loud, incessant rumble. Jean, sick at heart, was racking his brains trying to 
think how he could sleep with Francoise again. A month had already gone by since he had held her in his arms, at the very spot where he was threshing the wheat; and now she was scared and kept 
avoiding him. He despaired of ever getting another go, yet he wanted her more than ever and his passion was growing into an obsession. As he drove his horses along, he asked himself why he 
shouldn't just go to the Buteaus and ask for her hand in marriage. So far, there had been no open or definitive quarrel between them. He always called out a greeting to them when he went by. And 
once the idea of marriage occurred to him as the only way of having her again, he soon convinced himself that it was his duty and that it would be wrong of him not to marry her. 
All the same, when he went back to his machine the following morning, he felt very nervous. He would never have dared to make the approach had he not seen Buteau and Francoise going off to the 
fields together. He thought that as Lise had always been friendly towards him, he would be less nervous with her; so he handed his horses to a friend and slipped away. 
‘Hullo, Jean!’ Lise cried cheerfully, now thoroughly recovered from the birth of her daughter. ‘We haven't seen you for ages. What's up?’ 
He apologized and then, with the abruptness typical of shy people, he came straight to the point. At first she might have imagined it was herself he was making advances to, because he reminded her 
that he had always liked her and would gladly have had her for his wife. Then he added quickly: 
‘That's why I’d be happy to marry Francoise, if you'd let me.’ 
She looked at him in such surprise that he faltered: 
‘Oh, | know it’s not as simple as that. | just wanted to let you know.’ 
‘Well, | never!’ she said in the end. ‘I’m surprised, | didn’t expect it, seeing the difference in age. But first we must see what Francoise thinks about it.’ 
He had gone along with the intention of telling her everything, so that he would be forced to marry Francoise. But at the last moment he had qualms. If Frangoise hadn’t confessed to her sister and 
nobody knew about it, had he the right to mention it first? He lost heart and felt ashamed of being thirty-three. 
‘Of course,’ he mumbled. ‘She must be asked, there’s no pressure.’ 
Lise, however, once she had got over her surprise, looked at him brightly; it was clear that the prospect was to her liking. She even seemed to welcome it. 
‘It'll be up to her, Jean. | don’t agree with Buteau that she’s too young. She’s nearly eighteen and strong enough to take on two men as easily as one. And it’s all very well being sisters, and fond of 
each other, but now she’s a grown woman, I’d sooner have a servant | could give orders to. If she says yes, marry her. You're a good sort and the old blokes are often the best.’ 
She was giving away what she felt deep down, the slow estrangement that was inexorably growing between her and her younger sister, a hostility that was aggravated by the little irritations of daily life, 
an undercurrent of hatred and jealousy that had been simmering ever since there was a male in the house, with all his demands and appetites. 
Jean, delighted, gave her a big kiss on both cheeks when she added: 
‘We're christening our little girl today and the family’s coming for supper. Come along and you can ask old Fouan, who’s her guardian, if Francoise will have you.’ 
‘All right,’ he cried. ‘See you tonight!’ 
He strode back to his horses and drove them hard all day to the music of his whip that cracked like the guns they let off on the morning of a village holiday. 
The Buteaus were indeed finally having their daughter christened, after several delays. First of all, Lise had wanted to be fully recovered, so that she could enjoy the big meal and celebrations. Then, 
being ambitious, she had insisted on having the Charleses as godparents; and when they condescendingly agreed, it had been necessary to wait while Madam Charles lent her daughter a hand in the 
business: the September fair was in full swing and the establishment in the Rue aux Juifs was working overtime. As Lise had explained to Jean, it was going to be a simple family affair: Fouan, La 
Grande, and the Delhommes, in addition to the two godparents. 
But, at the last minute, great difficulties had arisen with the Abbé Godard, who was conducting a running feud with Rognes. He had tried to bear his sufferings with patience and accept the four miles 
he had to walk every time he held Mass, and the vexatious demands of a village which was basically irreligious, as long as there was hope that the municipal council would eventually offer itself the 
luxury of having a priest of their own. But his patience was exhausted and he could deceive himself no longer. Every year the council put off the repairs to the presbytery, and the mayor, Hourdequin, 
claimed that the budget was already too high. The only person who showed any consideration for the priesthood was the deputy mayor, Macqueron, who had secret ambitions of his own. So, since 
there was no longer any point in humouring the village, the priest was uncompromising, providing a strict minimum of services, refusing to indulge them with extra prayers or indulgences such as 
candles or incense. As a result, he was constantly at loggerheads with the women of the village. In June especially there had almost been a pitched battle over first communion. There were five children, 
two girls and three boys, in the catechism classes he held every Sunday after Mass; and since it would have meant coming back to confess them, he had insisted on their going to him at Bazoches-le- 
Doyen. This caused a first uproar among the women. No thank you! Two miles there and back! And who knows what might happen when boys and girls were left by themselves, going about together 
like that? Then the storm broke—an almighty storm—when he refused point-blank to perform the ceremony in Rognes with High Mass and all the rest. He was going to perform it in his own parish and 
the five children were free to come along if they so wished. For two whole weeks, the women at the fountain were almost speechless with rage: so he would baptize them, marry them, and bury them 


in the village, but he wasn’t prepared to give them communion there! He stuck to his guns, said just a Low Mass, despatched the five communicants at the double and refused to offer a single flower 
or an extra oremus in consolation; and he even sent them packing when, aggrieved at such a threadbare ceremony, they begged him with tears in their eyes to sing vespers. Nothing at all! He was 
giving them only what he was in duty bound to give, they could have had High Mass, vespers, and anything else they wanted, in Bazoches, if only their unruliness had not set them against the Lord. 
Ever since this incident, a complete break between the priest and Rognes seemed imminent and the slightest clash was certain to bring disaster. 

When Lise went to see the priest to arrange for her daughter's baptism, he suggested one Sunday after Mass, but she asked if he would come back at two o’clock on Tuesday because the godmother 
wouldn't be back from Chartres until that morning. He finally agreed, warning them to be on time, because, he added firmly, he wasn’t prepared to wait for them if they were even a second late. 

On Tuesday, the abbé arrived at the church punctually at two o'clock, out of breath from his journey and wet from a sudden shower. There was nobody there except Hilarion, who was at the entrance 
of the nave, clearing out a corner of the baptistery which was littered with cracked old flagstones that had always been there. Since his sister's death, the cripple had been living on public charity, and 
the priest, who slipped him a franc now and again, had had the idea of keeping him occupied by cleaning out this corner, something he had thought of having done many times but had never got round 
to doing. He stood watching for a few minutes and then gave an angry start. 

‘My word, what do they take me for? It’s ten past two already.’ 

As he looked across the square at the Buteaus’ house, silent and dead, he caught sight of the gamekeeper waiting in the porch, smoking his pipe. 

‘Ring the bell, Bécu,’ he cried. ‘That'll get them to come, the slowcoaches.’ 

Bécu grasped the bell rope and hung on, very drunk as always. The priest went to put on his surplice. He had written up the register the previous Sunday and was intending to hurry through the service 
by himself, without the assistance of the choirboys, who drove him frantic. When everything was ready, he again lost his patience. A further ten minutes went by and the bell continued to toll persistently 
and infuriatingly in the utter stillness of the deserted village. 

‘What on earth are they doing? We'll have to drag them along by their ears!’ 

At last he saw La Grande come out of the Buteaus’ house, walking with the air of an evil old queen, as straight and dry as a stick, despite her eighty-five years. The family was in a great fluster, for all 
the guests had arrived except the godmother, whom they had been vainly expecting since the morning; Mister Charles, quite embarrassed, kept saying that it was most surprising, because he had 
received a letter only the evening before; perhaps Madam Charles had been held up in Cloyes; she would surely be along any minute now. Lise was very worried, because she knew that the abbé 
disliked being kept waiting; so she had thought she would send La Grande over to ask him to be patient a little longer. 

‘What's going on?’ he asked when she was still some distance away. ‘Are you coming today or tomorrow? | suppose you think God can simply wait for you?’ 

‘They're on their way, Mister I'Abbé, they're on their way,’ responded the old woman, as cool as a cucumber. 

At that very moment, Hilarion, who was carrying out the last few pieces of flagstone, passed by hugging an enormous lump of stone to his stomach. He was swaying on his crooked legs but he was 
built like a house and was as strong as an ox and showed no sign of dropping it. He was dribbling from his harelip, but there was not a drop of sweat on his leathery skin. 

Infuriated by La Grande’s phlegmatic manner, Godard decided to give her a piece of his mind: 

‘Tell me, La Grande, since I’ve got you on your own, can | ask you if you think it’s charitable, seeing you're so rich, to let your only grandson go about begging?’ 

She replied in a harsh tone: 

‘His mother never did what | said. Her son means nothing to me.’ 

‘Well, I've warmed you before and | warn you again, you'll go to hell if you don’t show some charity. He’d have starved the other day if | hadn’t given him something and today I’ve had to think up 
something for him to do.’ 

On hearing the word hell, La Grande gave a thin smile. As she used to say, she knew all about hell, it was here on earth for the poor. But, rather than the priest's threats, it was the sight of Hilarion 
carrying the stones that had given her an idea. She was surprised, she would never have imagined that he could be so strong, with his bow legs: 

‘If it's work he wants,’ she said at last, ‘I might perhaps be able to find him some after all.’ 

‘He belongs with you, La Grande. Take him in.’ 

‘We'll see. Send him round tomorrow.’ 

Hilarion had understood what was being said and started trembling so violently that he nearly crushed his feet by dropping his last piece of flagstone outside. And as he went away he gave his 
grandmother a furtive look, like a scared, submissive animal. 

Another half an hour went by. Bécu had grown tired of tolling the bell and had gone back to his pipe. La Grande stood there, silent and unmoved, as if her presence alone was an adequate token of 
respect for the priest. In the meantime, the latter, his temper rising, kept going to the door of the church to glare in the direction of the Buteaus’ house on the other side of the empty square. 

‘Go on, ring the bell, Bécu!’ he shouted suddenly. ‘If they're not here within three minutes, I’m off!’ 

Then, as the bell began furiously tolling again, sending the old rooks cawing into the air, the Buteaus and their guests could be seen emerging from the house one by one and crossing the square. Lise 
was at her wits’ end, for there was still no sign of the godmother. They had thus decided to make their way slowly towards the church, hoping to give her a chance of joining them if she happened to 
turn up. The distance was not much more than a hundred yards and Godard pitched into them straight away. 

‘What sort of game are you playing? I’ve put myself out for your benefit and all you do is keep me waiting for an hour! Let’s get on with it!’ 

He pushed them towards the presbytery, the mother carrying the baby, Grandfather Fouan, Uncle Delhomme, Aunt Fanny, and even Mister Charles, looking every inch the godfather in his black frock 
coat. 

‘Please, Mister I'Abbé,’ said Buteau with an exaggerated humility that only half-hid his derision, ‘would you be so very kind as to wait just a little longer?’ 

‘What for?’ 

‘For the godmother.’ 

The Abbé Godard looked as if he was about to have a fit. Red as a turkey cock, he choked: 

‘Get someone else!’ 

They all looked at each other; Delhomme and Fanny shook their heads and Fouan said firmly: 

‘We can’t do that, it would be silly.’ 

‘Please accept our apologies, Mister I'Abbé,’ said Mister Charles, who felt that it was up to him as a person of good breeding to offer an explanation. ‘In a way it’s our fault, but not really. My wife wrote 
to say she’d definitely be back this morning. She’s in Chartres.’ 

Godard caught his breath, beside himself with rage. This time he could restrain himself no longer: 

‘In Chartres, in Chartres... I’m sorry you’re involved in this, Mister Charles. But it can’t go on, | absolutely refuse to put up with it any longer.’ 

He exploded: 

‘You don’t care how much you insult the good Lord by insulting me, do you? | get a fresh slap in the face every time | come to Rognes. Well, I've warned you often enough, but today I’m going and I’m 
never coming back. You can tell that to your mayor; you can find your own priest and pay him if you want one. I'll speak to my bishop about it, I'll tell him what you’re like, I’m sure he'll understand. Oh 
yes, we'll see who'll be punished. You can live without a priest, like the beasts in the fields.’ 

They all listened, out of curiosity, but, if truth be told, with the utter indifference of practical people who had lost their fear of his God of wrath and chastisement. Why be frightened and bow down and 
seek forgiveness when the idea of the Devil now made them laugh and they no longer believed in an avenging Lord who sent the wind and the hail and the thunder? It was all a waste of time; it made 
some sense to keep your respect for the forces of law and order: they had real power. 

The priest could see that Buteau was laughing, that La Grande was full of disdain, and that even Delhomme and Fouan were quite unimpressed, beneath their show of respect; and seeing his flock 
slipping from his grasp was the last straw. 

‘| know perfectly well that your cows have more religious feeling than you. Goodbye! You can dip your child in the duckpond to baptize him, you savages.’ 

He rushed away to the vestry, tore off his surplice, rushed back through the church and was gone like the wind, leaving the christening party standing open-mouthed and speechless. 

But worst of all, at that very moment, just as the Abbé Godard was hurrying down Macqueron’s new street, they saw a carriage coming along the road, with Madam Charles and Elodie in it. The former 
explained that she had stopped off at Chateaudun to see her little darling and it had been agreed that she would take her away for a couple of days’ holiday. She was most sorry to be arriving so late, 
she hadn’t even driven over to Roseblanche to drop off her trunk. 

‘We must run after the abbé,’ said Lise. ‘It’s only dogs that aren’t baptized.’ 

Buteau set off at a run and they heard him bounding down Macqueron’s street like the priest. But the latter had had a good start and had crossed the bridge and was at the top of the slope before he 
caught sight of Buteau coming round a bend in the road. 

‘Abbé Godard! Abbé Godard!’ 

He finally turned round and waited for him. 

‘What is it?’ 

‘The godmother’s arrived. You can’t refuse a christening!’ 

For a brief moment the priest stood motionless. Then, at the same furious pace, he set off down the hill after Buteau and they went back into the church without exchanging a word. He gabbled through 
the service, rushed the godparents through their Credo, anointed the baby, applied the salt and sprinkled the water, still fuming. Before they knew where they were, they were signing the register. 

‘Oh, Mister l’'Abbé,’ said Madam Charles, ‘I brought you a box of sweets, but it’s in my trunk.’ 

He nodded his thanks and went off, but not before saying again, as he turned and looked at them all: 

‘Goodbye! This time it really is goodbye!’ 

The Buteaus and their guests, quite breathless from the speed of the ceremony, watched him disappear round the corner of the square, his black cassock flying. The whole village was out in the fields, 
except for three little boys hoping for some sugared almonds. The only sound breaking the silence was the distant, constant rumble of the threshing machine. 

As soon as they had gone back to the Buteaus’ house, where the carriage had been left with the trunk, everyone agreed that they would have a drink and then come back in the evening for supper. It 
was only four o'clock, what could they have found to do together until seven? So when the glasses and the two bottles of wine had been put on the kitchen table, Madam Charles insisted on having her 
trunk brought in, so that she could give out her presents. She opened the trunk and took out, somewhat belatedly, the baby’s dress and bonnet, and then six boxes of sweetmeats that she handed to 
the baby’s mother. 

‘Are they from Mummy's shop?’ enquired Elodie, who was watching. 

Madam Charles was momentarily embarrassed, but then replied calmly: 

‘No, my pet, your mother doesn’t sell that sort of thing.’ 

Then, turning to Lise, she went on: 

‘You know, | also thought of some linen for you. There’s nothing more useful than old linen. | asked my daughter and I’ve ransacked all her cupboards.’ 

On hearing the word linen, the whole family gathered round: Frangoise, La Grande, the Delhommes, and even Fouan. Standing in a circle round the trunk, they watched the old lady unpack a whole 
bundle of linen, fresh from the wash but still smelling strongly of musk. First came some fine linen sheets, in tatters, and then some torn women’s chemises, from which the lace had obviously been 
torn off. 

Madam Charles unfolded them and shook them out as she explained: 

‘The sheets aren’t new, of course. They must have been used for five years or more and in the long run they get worn where the body rubs them. You can see they've got a big hole in the middle; but 
the edges are still good, you can cut lots of things out of them.’ 

They all peered at them and ran their fingers over them, nodding approvingly, especially the women, La Grande and Fanny, whose tight lips betrayed their secret envy. As for Buteau, he laughed to 
himself, amused by lewd jokes which he kept to himself for the sake of propriety; whereas Fouan and Delhomme looked very solemn, showing due respect for fine linen, for it was real wealth, second 
only to land. 


‘As for the chemises,’ Madam Charles went on, proceeding to unfold them, ‘just look at them, they’re not a bit wom. Well, they're a bit torn, of course, they get treated very roughly; they can’t always 
be mended because it gives them thick seams and makes them look cheap, so we prefer to throw them away as old linen. But they're bound to come in handy, Lise.’ 

‘I'll wear them, then!’ the peasant’s wife exclaimed. ‘It doesn’t bother me if my nightie’s been mended.’ 

‘That's right!’ said Buteau, winking mischievously, ‘and | wouldn’t mind if you’d make me some handkerchiefs out of them.’ 

This time they all laughed openly, and then Elodie, who had not missed a single sheet or nightgown, exclaimed: 

‘Oh, what a funny smell! Isn't it strong! Is that all Mummy's linen?’ 

Without a moment's hesitation, Madam Charles replied: 

‘Of course, darling. | mean, it belonged to the girls in the shop. You need such a lot when you're in business.’ 

As soon as Lise, helped by Frangoise, had packed it all into her wardrobe, they finally had their drink, toasting the baby, whom they had christened Laure, after her godmother. Then they relaxed and 
chatted for a while and Mister Charles, sitting on the trunk, could be overheard questioning his wife, too impatient to wait until he was alone with her, anxious to hear how things were going down in 
Chartres. He was still passionately interested; he was forever thinking about the business he had expended so much energy on setting up and which he now greatly missed. The news was not good. 
Of course, their daughter Estelle was a capable and intelligent woman; but their son-in-law Vaucogne, that lazy lump Achille, was giving her no support at all. He spent all day smoking and letting 
everything go to rack and ruin: the bedroom curtains were covered in stains, the mirror in the little red drawing-room was cracked, the washstand pitchers and basins were all chipped, and he didn’t do 
a thing about it; and a man’s hand was so necessary if the furniture in a house was to be kept decent! At each fresh piece of damage his wife told him about, Mister Charles gave a sigh, his shoulders 
drooped and his face grew paler. One final complaint, imparted in a whisper, was the last straw: 

‘And on top of it all, he takes the girl in No. 5, a fat one, upstairs himself...’ 

‘What are you saying?’ 

‘Oh yes, I’m quite sure, | saw them myself.’ 

Mister Charles, trembling, clenched his fists in a sudden fit of indignation. 

‘The bastard! Wearing out his staff and frittering away his profits! That takes the biscuit!’ 

Madam Charles motioned to him to be quiet, for Elodie was coming back from the farmyard where she had gone to look at the hens. They drank another bottle, the trunk was loaded back onto the 
carriage and the Charleses walked back home behind it. Everyone else left for their own homes until it was time for supper. 

As soon as they had gone, Buteau, unhappy at having wasted an afternoon, took off his jacket and started threshing in the corner of the farmyard that was paved, for he needed a bag of wheat. But he 
soon became bored with threshing on his own; in order to warm to the job, he needed the rhythm of two flails beating in time. So he called to Frangoise, who often helped him at threshing, for she had 
as strong a back and as powerful arms as any young man. Although this primitive method of threshing was slow and tiring, he had always refused to buy a machine, saying like all the other smallholders 
that he preferred to thresh from one day to the next, according to his needs. 

‘Hey, Frangoise, are you coming?’ 

Lise was keeping an eye on a veal stew with carrots and, having asked her sister to do the same with a loin of pork, on a spit, she was not keen to let her go. But Buteau was in a foul mood and talked 
of giving the pair of them a good hiding. 

‘Bloody women! I'll bash you over the head with your damned saucepans! Somebody's got to earn a crust, otherwise you and that lot would eat us out of house and home.’ 

So Francoise, who had already changed into some old clothes to prevent her frock from being spoilt, was obliged to join him. She picked up a long-handled flail with a dogwood swingle attached by 
leather straps. It was her own flail, rubbed smooth with use and bound with string to stop it slipping. Grasping it in both hands, she swung it over her head and brought the whole length of the swingle 
down on the sheaf. She kept doing this again and again, lifting it high in the air, turning it as if on a hinge and then bringing it down with the regular rhythm of a blacksmith; Buteau, opposite her, did the 
same, bringing his flail down as hers went up. They soon warmed to the work and started to beat faster; all you could see were these flying pieces of wood which kept springing up and whirling behind 
their heads like birds with their feet tied together. 

After ten minutes, Buteau gave a brief shout. The flails stopped and he tumed the sheaf over. Then the flailing began again. After a further ten minutes, he called another halt and opened up the sheaf. 
Six times it was pounded by the flails before all the ears had released their grain and he could tie up the straw. The sheaves followed one after the other, and for two hours the only sound in the house 
was the regular whack of the flails dominated by the never-ending rumble of the threshing machine. 

Francoise’s cheeks were flushed, her wrists swollen, her skin burning; all aglow, she seemd to make the air vibrate around her. She was breathing heavily through parted lips. Wisps of straw had caught 
in her loose-flying hair. Each time she raised the flail, her right knee tightened her skirt and her hips and breasts pressed against the material so that all the curves of her sturdy young body were 
revealed as though she was naked. One of the buttons of her bodice flew off. Beneath her sunburnt neck, Buteau could see her white skin, her flesh swelling with each swing of her arms and her strong, 
muscular shoulders. It seemed to make him more excited, like the thrusting movements of a woman rutting; and as the flails went on beating, the grain leaped and fell like hail under the thwack-thwack 
of the two panting threshers. 

Ata quarter to seven, as dusk was falling, Fouan and the Delhommes appeared. 

‘We've got to finish this,’ Buteau shouted, without pausing. ‘Keep it up, Frangoise!’ 

She kept at it, threshing harder than ever, carried away by the effort and the noise. And that was how Jean came upon them when he arrived, having obtained permission to eat out. He felt a sudden 
pang of jealousy and looked at them almost as if he had caught them by surprise, mated in this fiery work, striking one after the other in the right place and in exact time, both running with sweat and 
so dishevelled that they seemed to be making love rather than threshing wheat. Perhaps Francoise, threshing away so eagerly, had the same feeling, because she suddenly stopped, embarrassed. 
Thereupon Buteau, turning round, stood stock-still in surprise and anger. 

‘What are you doing here?’ 

But at that moment Lise strolled out to greet Fouan and the Delhommes. They all came up together and she said in her cheerful way: 

‘Oh, | forgot to tell you... | saw him this morning and asked him to come.’ 

Her husband’s flushed face took on such a fearsome look that she hastened to add: 

‘I've got a feeling he wants to ask you something, Papa.’ 

‘Something to ask me?’ said the old man. 

Jean blushed and stammered, thrown off balance by the matter being raised like this, so abruptly, and in front of everybody. In any case, Buteau interrupted him, for the smiling look Lise had given 
Francoise had told him well enough what it was all about. 

‘What do you take us for? She’s not for the likes of you, you ugly bugger.’ 

This brutal reception gave Jean the courage to speak up. He turned his back on Buteau and addressed the old man. 

‘It’s like this, Mister Fouan, it’s quite simple. You’re Frangoise’s guardian, so you're the one | have to ask if | can have her, isn’t that right? If she'll have me I'd be very pleased. I’m asking if | can marry 
her.’ 

Francoise was so amazed that she dropped her flail. She must have been expecting it; but she would never have thought that Jean would dare ask for her straight out like that. Why hadn't he spoken 
to her first? She felt she was being rushed and she would have been unable to say whether it was hope or fear that was now making her tremble. Still breathing hard from her work, she stood between 
the two men, her bodice unbuttoned, her blood coursing so hotly through her body that they could almost feel it themselves. 

Buteau gave Fouan no time to reply. 

‘You've got a cheek!’ he went on with mounting fury. ‘An old man of thirty-three marrying a girl of eighteen? Fifteen years’ difference, that’s all! It's disgusting! Do you really think you can get yourself a 
young filly, a leathery old-timer like you?’ 

Jean was angry now. 

‘What's it got to do with you if | want her and she wants me?’ 

He turned towards Francoise so that she could say something. But she stood there, bewildered and tense, seeming not to understand. She couldn't say no, but she didn’t say yes. Buteau was looking 
daggers at her, making the word stick in her throat. If she were to marry, he would lose her and her land as well. This realisation brought him to boiling point. 

‘Look, Papa, and you, Delhomme, aren’t you disgusted at the idea of this little girl being with this old bugger, who doesn’t even belong here, a rolling stone who comes from God knows where? He 
failed as a carpenter and then decided to be a farm labourer, because he’s obviously got something to hide.’ 

All his hatred for town workers was coming out. 

‘So what? If | want her and she wants me,’ Jean repeated, holding himself back and remembering that, out of consideration for Francoise, he had promised himself that she should be the first to say 
something about what had happened between them. ‘Say something, Francoise.’ 

‘It’s true,’ cried Lise, keen to get her sister married and be rid of her. ‘What's it to you if they like each other? She doesn’t need your consent, if she wasn’t so nice she'd tell you to mind your own 
business. Who needs you, sticking your oar in?’ 

Buteau saw that it would all be settled if the girl talked. What he was most afraid of was that if the relationship became known, their marriage would be regarded as the right thing to do. Just at that 
moment, however, La Grande came into the yard, followed by the Charleses, who were coming back with Elodie. He motioned to them to come over, without knowing what he was going to say. Then 
he thought of something and, puffing out his cheeks and shaking his fist at his wife and sister-in-law, he bawled: 

‘You fucking cows! Yes, cows and bitches the pair of them! Do you want to know something? | sleep with both of them! That’s why they think they can talk like that! Yes, | sleep with both of them, the 
sluts!’ 

The words hit the Charleses full in the face. They stood there gaping. Then Madam Charles quickly stepped forward, as if to interpose her body in front of Elodie, who was listening; pushing her in the 
direction of the vegetable garden, Madam Charles shouted: 

‘Come and look at the lettuces and cabbages. They're really lovely!’ 

Buteau ranted on, inventing details, describing how as soon as one of them had had her fill, it was the other one’s tun to get stuffed till her eyes bled; the crudest of words poured out of him, a flood of 
filth, words so obscene that they are never spoken. In sheer astonishment at this outburst, Lise simply shrugged her shoulders, and said: 

‘What's got into him? He’s gone mad, stark raving mad.’ 

‘Tell him he’s lying!’ Jean exclaimed to Francoise. 

‘Of course he’s lying,’ said Francoise calmly. 

‘Oh, I’m lying, am I?’ retorted Buteau. ‘So it’s not true that during the harvest you were begging for it? Well, now it’s my turn to say what gets you going, you pair of sluts.’ 

Jean was stunned and paralysed by such crazy audacity. How could he now explain he had had sex with Francoise? He thought it would be a nasty thing to do, especially as she was giving him no 
help. Meanwhile, the others, the Delhommes, Fouan, and La Grande, remained silent. They hadn’t seemed surprised and they were obviously thinking that if Buteau was in fact sleeping with the pair 
of them, he could do what he liked with them. When a man has certain rights, he’s entitled to exercise them. 

Seeing this, and encouraged by the fact that the others were not disputing his claim, Buteau smelt victory. He turned to Jean: 

‘And you, you bugger, don’t come and stick your nose into my family affairs again... To start with, you can fuck off! You won’t? All right, we'll see about that!’ 

He picked up his flail and swung the swingle round his head. Jean only just had time to catch hold of the other one, Frangoise’s, to defend himself. The others shouted and tried to separate them, but 
the two men looked so terrifying that they drew back. The long handles had a reach of several yards and the whole yard was swept clear. They stood alone in the middle, at some distance from each 
other, making wide arcs with their swingles. Their teeth clenched, they uttered not a word. The only sound was the sharp crack of wood on wood as they parried each other’s blows. 

Buteau had dealt the first blow, and Jean, who was still bending down, would have had his head split open had he not leapt backwards. At once, tensing his muscles, he lifted his flail and brought it 
down like a thresher smashing the grain from the ear. But Buteau had already struck again and the two dogwood swingles bounced back on their leather straps like a wild flight of wounded birds. Three 
times they clashed. Nothing could be seen but the sticks twisting and whistling through the air at the end of their handles, flashing down and nearly splitting open one of the men’s skulls. 


Delhomme and Fouan were rushing to intervene when the women gave a shriek. Jean had rolled over into the straw, caught off guard by a sweeping blow along the ground that had hit him on the legs, 
fortunately not with full force. He sprang to his feet brandishing his flail, his rage compounded by pain, and swept his swingle in a particularly wide arc so that it came down to the right, whereas Buteau 
was expecting it from the left. A few inches more and Buteau’s skull would have been cracked open. But the blow brushed diagonally past his ear and landed full on his arm; the bone snapped in two 
with a sound like breaking glass. ‘Murderer!’ screamed Buteau. ‘He’s killed me!’ 

Jean, his eyes wild and bloodshot, let go of his weapon. Then, for a moment, he looked at them all, as if bewildered by the rapid turn of events; and then he went off, limping with a furious, despairing 
gesture. When he went round the corner of the house, making for the plain, he caught sight of La Trouille, who had been watching the fight over the garden hedge and was still chortling about it. She 
had been lurking about, since neither she nor her father had been invited to the christening party. Jesus Christ would be most amused to hear that this nice little family gathering had ended with his 
brother's arm being broken! She found it so comical that she was wriggling about as if she was being tickled and was about to lie down on her back in sheer amusement. ‘Oh, Corporal, what a whack!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘The bone made a big crack! It was really funny!’ He made no reply, but slowed down, looking quite dejected. She followed him, whistling up her geese that she had brought with her as 
a pretext for loitering and listening behind walls. He was automatically making his way back to the threshing machine that was still working in the fading light. He was thinking to himself that it was all 
over, that he could never visit the Buteaus again, and they would never let him have Francoise. How stupid! All in the space of ten minutes: a fight he had not sought, and ending in that fateful blow, 
just when things were going well! Now he would never have another chance! The rumble of the threshing machine in the dusk went on and on like a mournful lament. But at the crossroads another 
encounter took place: La Trouille’s geese, as they were being led home, found themselves face to face with old Saucisse’s geese making their own way down to the village. The ganders at the head of 
each flock pulled up short, resting on one leg and stretching their great yellow beaks towards each other; and the beaks of each flock all pointed at once in the same direction as their leaders’, as they 
rested on the same leg. For a split second, they all stood stock-still, like two armed patrols on reconnaissance exchanging the password. Then one of the ganders, round-eyed and cocky, went straight 
on while the other one turned to the left; and each flock followed its leader, going about their business with the same uniform waddle. 


PART XXxXIl 


3114 
SINCE the month of May, after the shearing and the sale of the young stock animals, Soulas the shepherd had taken the sheep out of La Borderie, driving nearly four hundred animals on his own, with 
the little swineherd Auguste and his two dogs, Emperor and Massacre, dreadful creatures. Well into August, the flock grazed in amongst the fallow land, in the clover and lucerne, or in the wasteland 
by the side of the road; and it was only just three weeks before, since just after the harvest, that he’d parked the flock in the stubble fields, in the last burning days of September sun. It was that awful 
time when the Beauce was stripped and desolate, spreading out its bare fields without a single clump of greenery. The droughts of summer, the absolute lack of water, had dried out the earth and it 
was cracking; and all the vegetation was disappearing, all that was left was the dirty stain of dead grass, the hard spikiness of the stubble, in square patches that extended the ravaged, mournful 
emptiness of the plain to infinity, as if a bushfire had passed along the horizon from one end to the other. A yellowish reflection of it looked to have remained level with the ground, a murky light, a livid 
storm light: everything looked yellow, a hideously sad yellow, the earth baked, the stumps of cut stalks, and the country roads bumpy, scored by the wheels. At the slightest puff of wind, huge dust 
clouds rose up, covering the taluses and hedges with their ash. And the blue sky, the radiant sun, were just another sorrow, hanging over that desolation. That particular day there was a strong wind, 
sudden hot gusts, that caused huge galloping clouds to scud across the sky; and, when the sun came out, it bit like a red-hot iron, and burt the skin. Since morning, Soulas had been waiting on the 
water that was to be brought over from the farm, for himself and for the animals, as the stubble land he found himself in was to the north of Rognes, far from any pond. In the pen, inside the portable 
fences that were held together by the staffs of their crooks, driven into the ground, the sheep were sprawled, breathing in short laboured breaths; while the two dogs, stretched out outside the pen, were 
also panting, their tongues hanging out. To get a bit of shade, the shepherd sat with his back to the two-wheeled hut he pushed along every time they moved the pen, a tiny kennel that served him as 
bed, wardrobe, and larder. But, at midday, the sun was boring down right overhead, and he got to his feet again, gazing into the distance to see if Auguste was coming back from the farm, where he 
had sent him to see why the water barrel had not arrived. Finally, the young swineherd reappeared, shouting. ‘They're coming, they didn’t have any horses this morning.’ 
‘And, you, you silly bugger, didn’t you get a pint of water for us?’ 
‘Oh, no! | didn’t think of it... But | had a drink.’ 
Soulas made a fist of his hand and threw a punch that the boy leaped clear of. He swore, but decided to eat without drinking, in spite of the thirst that was choking him. Wary of another punch, Auguste, 
on the shepherd’s orders, had pulled out of the cart some week-old bread, old walnuts, and some hard cheese; and they both began to eat, watched by the dogs who came and sat in front of them, 
occasionally catching in mid-air a crust so hard it snapped between their jaws like a bone. Despite his seventy years, the shepherd worked away with his gums as fast as the boy with his teeth. He was 
still straight-backed, tough and gnarled as a stick of thorn bush, his face further hollowed out, like a tree trunk, under his washed-out, tangled hair, the colour of dirt. And the swineherd got his punch all 
the same, a clout that sent him rolling into the cart, the moment he dropped his guard and grabbed the rest of the bread and cheese from in there. 
‘There! Bloody idiot, drink that, while you're waiting!’ 
Up to two o'clock, nothing showed. The heat had intensified, it was unbearable in the great calm that all of a sudden made itself felt. Then, from the ground reduced to powder, the wind lifted tiny 
whirlwinds on the spot, like whorls of blinding smoke, aggravating the torture of thirst. 
The shepherd, who had been waiting patiently, without a complaint, finally let out a groan of satisfaction. 
‘Lord! About bloody time!’ 
Indeed, two carts, hardly bigger than a fist, had just appeared on the edge of the plain; and, in the first that Jean was driving, Soulas clearly spotted the water barrel; while the second, driven by Tron, 
was loaded with sacks of wheat that he was carting to a mill, whose high wooden carcass could be seen five hundred yards away. This last cart stopped on the road, Tron having accompanied the 
other one up to the pen, across the stubble field, on the pretext of lending a hand, just to dawdle and chat for a while. 
‘So, they're trying to make us all die of thirst!’ cried the shepherd. 
And the sheep, who had also scented the barrel, rose to their feet in a great commotion, squashing themselves against the fences, stretching out their heads and bleating plaintively. 
‘Patience!’ Jean answered. ‘Enough here for you to get good and drunk on!’ 
Without further ado, they set up the trough, and filled it with the aid of the wooden spout; as there was a leak underneath, the dogs were there, lapping without letting the spout touch their lips, while 
the shepherd and the young swineherd drank greedily from the spout itself. The entire flock streamed in, all you could hear was the running of that salutary water, the glug-glugging of swallowing gullets, 
all happy to get splashed, to get soaked, animals and people alike. 
‘And now,’ said Soulas, reinvigorated, ‘if you were any good, you'd give me a hand moving the pen forward.’ 
Jean and Tron agreed. In the great stubble fields, the pen travelled, staying in one place barely two or three days, just long enough for the sheep to mow the weeds; moreover, this system had the 
advantage of fertilizing the land, parcel by parcel. While the shepherd, aided by his dogs, was guarding the flock, the two other men and the young swineherd pulled up the staffs and carried the fences 
about fifty yards further along; and then they fixed them in position once again over a vast square, where the animals came of their own accord, seeking refuge, before it was completely closed. 
Already Soulas, despite his great age, was pushing his cart, wheeling it close to the pen. Then, speaking of Jean, he asked: 
‘What's up with him, then? He looks as miserable as sin.’ 
And, as the young man was sadly shaking his head, sick at heart since the day he thought he'd lost Francoise, the old man added: 
‘Eh? It's because of some woman... Ah! The damn tarts, they should have their necks wrung, the lot of em!’ 
Tron, with his giant limbs, his innocent good-natured air, began to laugh. 
‘That's what you say when you can’t do it any more.’ 
‘| can’t do it any more, | can’t do it any more,’ the shepherd replied, contemptuous. ‘Have | tried it with you? You know, son, there’s one you'd be better off leaving alone, because it'll only end badly!’ 
This allusion to Tron’s relations with Madam Jacqueline made the labourer blush to the roots of his hair. One morning, Soulas had caught them together, at the back of the barn, behind the sacks of 
oats. And in his hatred for the ex-dishwasher, so hard on her old pals now, he’d finally decided to open the master’s eyes; but the moment he opened his mouth, the latter had given him such a terrible 
look that he’d clammed up again, resolved only to speak the day La Cognette pushed him too far, by getting him driven out; so they lived on a war footing, with him terrified he was going to be thrown 
out like an old infirm animal, she waiting to be in a strong enough position to demand just that of Hourdequin, who was very attached to his shepherd. In all the Beauce, there wasn’t a shepherd who 
could get his flock to graze like he could, without damage and without loss, razing a field from one end to the other, without leaving a single blade of grass. 
The old man, seized by an itch to speak that sometimes unburdens solitary people’s hearts, went on: 
‘Ah! If my bitch of a wife, before it put her in the grave, hadn't drunk everything | earned, as | earned it, I’m the one who'd've cleared off out of the farm, so as not to see such filthy goings-on! That 
Cognette! There’s one who works harder with her bum than her hands! And of course it isn’t brains she owes her job to, it’s her skin! When you think the master lets her sleep in his late wife’s bed and 
she’s wound up getting him to eat alone with her, as if she was his real wife! Got to expect her to chuck us all out, first chance she gets, and him with us into the bargain! A bitch like that, who’s crawled 
in the muck with each and every pig!’ 
At each sentence, Tron clenched his fists tighter. He had unvoiced fits of anger made all the more terrifying by his colossal strength. 
‘That's enough, eh?’ he cried. ‘If you were still a man, I'd have given you a thump already... She’s got more decency in her little finger than you've got in your whole damned body.’ 
But Soulas shrugged off the threat, jeering. He, who never smiled, gave a sudden rusty laugh, the squeal of an out-of-use pulley. 
‘Oh, come off it, son! You great simpleton, you're as stupid as she’s cunning! Oh, she could show it to you in a glass case, her virginity, you'd still believe it! I'm telling you half the Beauce has had it off 
with her! | get around, all I’ve got to do is look and | see more than I'd like to of the girls that get stuffed! But her, how many times have | seen her getting stuffed? I’ve lost count! Listen! When she was 
barely fourteen, in the stables, with old Mathias, a hunchback who's dead now; later, one day when she was kneading dough, up against the kneading trough itself, with some young devil, the swineherd, 
Guillaume, a soldier now; and with all the labourers who've come through, and in every nook and cranny, on the straw, on the sacks, on the ground... And you don’t need to look very far. If you really 
want to know, there’s a bloke right here that | spotted one morning in the hayloft in the middle of stitching her up again, nice and tight!’ 
He let out another laugh, and the sideways glance he cast at Jean greatly embarrassed the latter, who had been standing with his back hunched, keeping his mouth shut, ever since they had started 
talking about Jacqueline. 
‘Let anyone try and touch her now!’ growled Tron, shaking with rage like a dog who has had his bone taken away. ‘If any bloke does try, it'll be the last thing he does!’ 
Soulas studied him for a second, surprised by this jealousy, the jealousy of a brute. Then, falling back into one of his long vacant silences, he concluded in his curt voice: 
‘That's your business, son.’ 
When Tron had returned to the cart he was driving to the mill, Jean stayed with the shepherd a few minutes longer to help him drive some of the staffs into the ground with a mallet; and the shepherd, 
seeing him so silent, so sad, started talking again. 
‘It's not La Cognette, at least, who’s got you in such a spin?’ 
The young man shook his head vigorously. 
‘So, it's somebody else? Who, then, since I've never seen you together?’ 
Jean looked at old Soulas, thinking that old people can give good advice in these things. He gave in to a need to open up and told him the whole story, how he’d had Francoise and why he despaired 
of seeing her again after the punch-up with Buteau. He had even, for a moment, feared Buteau would take him to court, over his broken arm that ruled out any form of work, even though it was half- 
mended already. But Buteau, no doubt, had decided it was never a good thing to let the law come and poke its nose into your affairs. 
‘You've stuffed Francoise, then?’ asked the shepherd. 
‘Once, yes!’ 
The shepherd remained grave, reflected, gave his verdict at last. 
‘You have to go and tell old Fouan. He may well give her to you.’ 
Jean was amazed, as he had never thought of such a simple approach. The pen had been set up, and he left deciding that he would go and see the old man that very evening. And, while he was 
walking away, behind his empty cart, Soulas took up his eternal guard duty again, thin and erect, a grey bar intersecting the flat line of the plain. The young swineherd, between the two dogs, had gone 
and sat down in the shade of the hut on wheels. Suddenly the wind dropped, the storm rolled eastwards; and it was very hot, the sun twinkled in a sky of pure blue. 


That evening, Jean left work an hour early and went to see old Fouan at the Delhommes’, before dinner. As he was going down the hill, he spotted the Delhommes in amongst their vines, where they 
were freeing up bunches of grapes by tearing away the leaves: there had been a lot of rain at the end of the last moon and the grapes weren't ripening properly, it was important to make the most of 
the last of the good weather. And, since the old man was not there, Jean sped up in the hope of talking to him alone that he preferred. The Delhommes’ house was at the other end of Rognes, beyond 
the bridge, a little farm that had recently been added to with barns and sheds, three irregular main buildings, enclosing quite a big yard, swept out every morning, where the heaps of dung all looked to 
be lined up perfectly straight. 

‘Hello, Mister Fouan!’ cried Jean from the road in a rather unsteady voice. 

The old man was sitting in the yard, head down, with a stick between his legs. But, at a second call, he looked up and finally recognized the speaker. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Corporal! Just passing by?’ 

He greeted him so naturally, without a hint of bitterness, that the young man stepped into the yard. But at first he didn’t dare speak about the matter, his courage fled at the idea of relating, straight out 
like that, his roll in the hay with Frangoise. They chatted about the weather, the good it was doing the vines. Another week of sunshine and the wine would be good. Then the young man tried to butter 
him up. 

‘You're set up like a real gent, there’s not a landowner in the district as lucky as you.’ 

‘Yes, that’s true.’ 

‘Ah! With children like yours... A man’d have to go a long way before he found any better!’ 

‘Yes, yes, only, you know, everybody's got his own ideas.’ 

He seemed gloomier than ever. Since he’d been living at the Delhommes’, Buteau hadn't paid him any more rent, saying he didn’t want his money going to benefit his sister. Jesus Christ had never 
given him a sou, and as for Delhomme, since he was feeding and lodging his father-in-law, he’d stopped payments altogether. But it wasn’t from a lack of pocket money that the old man was suffering, 
especially seeing that he received, at Master Baillehache’s, the one hundred and fifty francs a year, precisely twelve francs fifty a month that came to him from the sale of his house. With that, he could 
pay for little pleasures, his two sous of tobacco every morning, his drop at Lengaigne’s, his cup of coffee at Macqueron’s; for Fanny was most sparing with money, and only pulled the coffee and the 
eau de vie out of her cupboard when a person was sick. And, despite everything, even though he had enough to amuse himself with elsewhere and he lacked for nothing at his daughter’s, he didn’t 
like it there, he lived there now only in sorrow. 

‘My word, yes!’ Jean went on, without realising he was poking at an open wound, ‘when you're in someone else’s place, it’s not like being in your own home.’ 

‘That's right, that’s exactly right!’ repeated Fouan in a growl. 

And he got up, as though seized by a need for revolt. 

‘We'll go and have a drink... | hope I’ve the right to offer a friend a glass!’ 

But as soon as he got to the front doorstep, fear returned. 

‘Wipe your feet, Corporal, because, you see, they carry on like nobody's business about cleanliness.’ 

Jean stepped inside awkwardly, keen to open his heart before the heads of the house returned. He was surprised at how neat and tidy the kitchen was: the copperware shone, not a speck of dust 
tarnished the furniture, the tiles were worn from being washed. It was neat and cold, as though no one lived there. On a fire covered in ashes, cabbage soup left over from the day before was keeping 
hot. 

‘To your health!’ said the old man, who had taken an open bottle and two glasses from the kitchen cupboard. 

His hand shook a little as he drank his, in fear of what he was doing there. He put it down, like a man who has risked everything, and added abruptly: 

‘If | told you Fanny hasn't spoken to me since the day before yesterday, because | spat... Eh? Spat! Doesn’t everybody spit? Of course | spit when | want to... No, no, | may as well bugger off in the 
end, than be hounded like that!’ 

And, pouring another glass, happy to have found a confidant to whom he could moan, not letting Jean get a word in edgeways, he got it all off his chest. These were just meagre grievances, the anger 
of an old man whose faults no one put up with, and whom they wanted to subject too strictly to habits different from his. But serious ill-treatment could not have been any more painful to him. A remark 
repeated in too sharp a voice was as hard on him as bellowing; and, to cap it off, his daughter showed herself to be outrageously touchy, suspicious in the vain way of a respectable peasant woman, 
becoming hurt and sulking at the slightest word misunderstood. Relations were becoming more strained every day between her and her father. She who, in the past, at the time of the division, had 
certainly been the best of them, was turning sour, had reached the point of actually persecuting him, always hiding behind her bloke, wiping, sweeping, attacking him for what he did and what he did 
not do. Nothing serious, and yet a whole torture routine that he ended up crying over alone, out of sight. 

‘Got to make an effort,’ Jean repeated at each lament. ‘With a bit of patience, you can always agree.’ 

But Fouan, who had just lit a candle, got worked up and flew into a rage. 

‘No, no, I’ve had enough! Oh! If I'd only known what | was in for here! I'd have been better off curling up my toes, the day | sold my house. Only, they're wrong if they think they can keep me here. I'd 
rather be out breaking stones on the road.’ 

He was choking, he had to sit down, and the young man grabbed the opportunity to speak at last. 

‘Eh, Mister Fouan, | wanted to see you because of that business, you know. | was really sorry, but | had to defend myself, didn’t |, because he was attacking me... And the fact is I'd come to an 
agreement with Francoise, and you're the only one, now, who can sort it out... You could go to Buteau’s, you could explain things to him.’ 

The old man had become grave. He was wagging his chin, looking uneasy about answering, when the return of the Delhommes let him off the hook. They didn’t seem surprised to find Jean at their 
place and gave him the usual warm welcome. But, in a glance, Fanny had seen the bottle and the two glasses on the table. She removed them and went to get a tea towel. Then, without looking at her 
father, she said sharply, she who hadn't spoken a word to him in forty-eight hours: 

‘Papa, you know very well | don’t like you doing that.’ 

Fouan stood up, shaking, furious at the remark, made in front of everyone. 

‘What now? For God's sake, aren't | free to offer a friend a drink? Lock your wine away, then! I'll drink water.’ 

So then it was she who became terribly offended at thus being accused of avarice. She replied, quite pale: 

‘You can drink the house and die of it, if it makes you happy. What | don’t want is you dirtying my table, with your glasses dripping and making circles, as if this was a tavern.’ 

Tears were welling in the old man’s eyes. But he had the last word. 

‘A bit less cleanliness and a bit more heart would be better, my girl.’ 

And while she roughly wiped the table, he planted himself at the window, looking at the black night that had fallen, all shaken up with the despair he was hiding. 

Delhomme avoided taking sides, simply backing up with his silence his wife’s firm no-nonsense attitude. He didn’t want to let Jean leave without having another drink, in glasses she served on plates. 
And, in a half-voice, she excused herself calmly. 

‘No one knows the trouble you have with old people! They're full of odd little quirks, bad habits, and they’d rather die of them than change their ways. This one’s not nasty, he hasn’t got the strength 
any more. But that doesn’t mean | wouldn't rather have four cows to herd than an old man to keep.’ 

Jean and Delhomme nodded agreement. But she was interrupted by the sudden entrance of Nénesse, decked out like a town boy, in a jacket and fancy trousers, bought ready-made at Lambourdieu’s 
and topped with a little hat in stiffened felt. With his long neck and his shaved nape, he minced about with the shifty look of a girl, with his blue eyes and his soft, pretty face. He had always loathed the 
land, and was leaving the next day for Chartres, where he was going to serve at a restaurateur’s who kept a public dance hall. For a long time, his parents had been opposed to this desertion of farming; 
but finally the mother, flattered, had swayed the father. And, since that morning, Nénesse had been living it up with his pals from the village, by way of farewell. 

For a second, he looked disconcerted at finding a stranger there. Then he made up his mind: 

‘So, then, Mother, I’m going to treat them to dinner at Macqueron’s. I'll have to have some money.’ 

Fanny stared at him and opened her mouth to refuse. But she was so vain that Jean’s presence held her back. Of course their son could spend twenty francs without putting them in financial straits! 
And she disappeared, stiff and mute. 

‘You're with someone, then?’ his father asked Nénesse. 

He had spotted a shadow at the door. He moved forward and recognized the boy who'd remained outside. 

‘Well, well! If it isn’t Delphin... Come in, then, my boy!’ 

Delphin ventured inside, bowing, apologizing. He was in blue overalls and a blue smock, shod in his big work sabots and tieless, his skin already baked by working in the hot sun. 

‘What about you?’ said Delhomme, who held him in high regard. ‘Are you off to Chartres, too, one of these days?’ 

Delphin’s eyes widened; then he abruptly replied: 

‘God, no! I'd peg out there, in that town of theirs!’ 

The father glanced sideways at his son, while the other boy went on, coming to his pal’s aid: 

‘It's good for Nénesse to go down there—he’s the one that wears finery and plays the cornet!’ 

Delhomme smiled, for his son’s talent on the cornet filled him with pride. Fanny, what's more, was coming back, her hand full of two-franc pieces, and she counted out ten, slowly, into Nénesse’s hand, 
coins all white from having sat under a heap of wheat. She didn’t trust her wardrobe and so hid her money all over the house, in the grain, in the coal, in the sand; so much so that, whenever she had 
to pay someone, her money was sometimes one colour, sometimes another, white, black, or yellow. 

‘It’s still good, all the same,’ said Nénesse by way of thanks. ‘You coming, Delphin?’ 

And the two strapping lads were off, you could hear their laughter receding. 

Jean emptied his glass after that, seeing Pere Fouan, who hadn't tumed round once, leave the window and go out into the yard. He took his leave, and found the old man standing in the pitch blackness. 
‘Come on, Mister Fouan, will you go to Buteau’s and get Francoise for me? You're the master, you only have to say.’ 

The old man, in the dark, repeated in a halting voice: 

‘| can’t... | can’t...’ 

Then he exploded, he confessed. It was over with the Delhommes, he’d be off the next day to live at the Buteaus’, since they had offered to take him. If his son beat him, he wouldn't suffer as much as 
being killed by pinpricks by his daughter. 

Exasperated by this new obstacle, Jean finally spoke. 

‘| have to tell you, Mister Fouan, the thing is we've slept together, Francoise and me.’ 

The old peasant let out a simple exclamation. 

‘Ah!’ 

Then, after reflecting, he asked: 

‘Is the girl expecting?’ 

Jean, certain she couldn't be, since they'd cheated, replied: 

‘She might be, | dunno.’ 

‘Then, we'll just have to wait... If she’s expecting, we'll see.’ 

At that moment, Fanny appeared at the door, calling her father for the soup. But he turned round and yelled at her: 

‘You can stick it up your arse, your soup! I’m going to go and sleep.’ 

And he went up to bed on an empty stomach, out of rage. 

Jean took the road back to the farm, more slowly now, so tormented by sorrow that he found himself on the plateau again, without having noticed the road. The night, a dark blue night riddled with 
stars, was heavy and hot. In the still air, you could once again sense the approach and distant passing of some storm, though all you could see of it, over in the east, was the reflection of lightning. And 


as he raised his head, he saw, to the left, hundreds of phosphorous eyes flashing, like candles, and which turned towards him, at the noise of his tread. It was the sheep in their pen which he was 
walking alongside. 
The slow voice of old Soulas called out: 
‘Well, then, boy?’ 
The dogs, stretched out on the ground, hadn’t moved, scenting a man from the farm. Driven from the mobile hut by the heat, the young swineherd was sleeping in a furrow. And the shepherd remained 
standing, on his own, in the middle of the close-cropped plain, bathed in darkness. 
‘Well then, boy, is it done?’ 
Without even stopping, Jean replied: 
‘He said that, if the girl’s expecting, we'll see.’ 
Already, he’d gone past the pen, when this reply of old Soulas’s reached him, grave in the vast silence. 
‘That's fair, got to wait.’ 
And he continued on his way. The Beauce stretched out, endlessly, in a leaden slumber. You could feel its silent desolation, the burnt stubble fields, the earth scorched and baked, in the smell of 
burning, in the singing of the crickets that were crackling like embers in ash. Only the shadows of haystacks embossed the mournful barrenness. Every twenty seconds, just above the horizon, flashes 
of lightning painted a violet blue stripe, swift and sad. 
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THE very next day, Fouan moved into the Buteaus’. The moving did not give anyone any trouble, since there were only two bundles of old clothes that the old man was keen to carry himself and for 
which he made two trips. The Delhommes tried in vain to provoke an explanation. He walked out without a word. At the Buteaus’, he was given the big ground-floor room behind the kitchen which, till 
then, they'd crammed only with the stock of potatoes and the beet for the cows. The worst of it was that a garret window, set eight feet above the ground, provided no more light than in a cellar. And 
the floor of beaten earth, the piles of vegetables, the rubbish thrown in the corners, kept up the dampness that showed in yellow streaks over the bare plaster walls. What’s more, they left everything 
as it was, and only cleared one corner to make room for the iron bed, a chair, and a whitewood table. The old man seemed delighted. So, Buteau was triumphant. Ever since Fouan had been at the 
Delhommes’ he had been consumed with jealousy, well aware of what they said in Rognes: of course it didn’t hurt the Delhommes to feed their father; whereas the Buteaus, Lord, they didn’t have the 
means. And so, early on, he shovelled the food into the old man, just to fatten him up, just to prove they weren't dying of hunger in his household. And then, there was the hundred and fifty francs in 
rent, coming from the sale of the house, that their father would surely leave to the one of his children who had looked after him. On the other hand, not having him in his charge any more, Delhomme 
was doubtless going to start paying him his share of the annual rent again, two hundred francs that he in fact did. Buteau was counting on those two hundred francs. He had calculated everything, he’d 
told himself that he’d have the glory of being a good son, without taking anything out of his pocket and with the hope of being rewarded for it later on; to say nothing of the nest egg he’d always suspected 
the old man of having, even if he’d never managed to find out for sure if it existed. 
It was, for Fouan, a true honeymoon. They spoilt him, they showed him off to the neighbours. Eh? Didn't he look in good shape! Did he look like he was wasting away? The little ones, Laure and Jules, 
always under his feet, occupied him, tickled his heart. But he was especially happy to revert to his old man’s ways, to be freer in the more lackadaisical spirit of the household. Although a good 
housewife, and clean, Lise didn’t have Fanny’s refinements or touchiness, and he could spit anywhere, he could come and go as he pleased, eat all day, out of the peasant habit of never going past 
the bread without cutting himself a slice, according to the hours of work. Three months went by like this, it was now December, and terrible cold spells froze the water in the water jug, at the foot of his 
bed; but he didn’t complain, the thaws could soak his room all they liked, and make the walls stream as though under driving rain—he found it only natural, he was used to living rough like this. As long 
as he had his tobacco and his coffee, and they didn’t bother him, he said, he was as happy as a lark. 
What started spoiling things was that one bright, sunny morning, when he went back to his room to get his pipe, and they thought he'd already gone out, Fouan found Buteau in the process of tumbling 
Francoise on top of the potatoes. The girl, who was defending herself valiantly, without a word, pulled herself together and left the room, after grabbing the beet she had come to get for her cows; but 
the old man stood facing his son and lost his temper. 
‘Filthy pig, with that kid, right alongside your wife! And she didn’t want to, | saw her trying to wriggle out of it!’ 
But Buteau, still panting, face flushed, didn’t accept the remon-stration. 
‘Who asked you to stick your nose in? Keep your eyes closed and shut your gob, or you'll be sorry!’ 
Since Lise’s confinements and the tussle with Jean, Buteau had been driven mad again by Francoise. He’d waited till his broken arm was solid and jumped her, now, in every nook and cranny of the 
house, certain that if he could just have her once, she'd be his afterwards as often as he liked. Wasn't that the best way of delaying the wedding, of keeping the girl and the land? Those two passions 
even managed to merge, the pig-headed insistence on not letting go of whatever he held, his craving for the field, the frustrated lust of the male, goaded by the girl’s resistance. His wife was becoming 
enormous, a lump of wobbly jelly; and she was breastfeeding, she always had Laure hanging off her tits; whereas the other one, the little sister-in-law, smelled tantalizingly of young flesh, with a bosom 
as elastic and firm as the udders of a heifer. Besides, he didn’t turn his nose up at one any more than the other: he’d have two of them, a soft one and a hard one, each very nice in its way. Why wouldn't 
he have married both sisters, if they agreed? A real means of firming up their friendship and avoiding the division of property that he dreaded as if he'd been threatened with having a limb cut off! 
Accordingly, in the stable, in the kitchen, all over the place, as soon as they were alone for a minute, the abrupt attack and defence, Buteau pouncing, Francoise pounding. And always the same short, 
exasperated scene: he, darting his hand under her skirt, grabbing her there, stripped bare, in a bundle of skin and mane, like an animal you'd like to mount; she, teeth clenched, eyes black, forcing him 
to let go, with a great punch between the legs, right where it hurts. And not a word, nothing but their burning breathing, a stifled breath, and the deadened sound of struggle: he would bite back a cry of 
pain, she would pull down her dress and run off limping, her skirt rumpled, her belly bruised, with the sensation that the five fingers that had bored into her were still there. And this would happen when 
Lise was in the next room, even in the same room, with her back turned, putting the linen away in a cupboard, as if the presence of his wife excited him, sure as he was of the kid’s proud and stubborn 
silence. 
Yet, ever since old Fouan had seen them on the potatoes, rows had irrupted. The old man had gone to tell Lise bluntly about it all, so she would stop her husband from starting again; but Lise had only 
shouted at him to mind his own business and then flown into a rage at her little sister: too bad for her, if she got men worked up! All men were pigs, you had to expect it! That evening, though, she made 
such a scene with Buteau that, the next day, she left their room with one eye black and half-closed from a punch that had strayed off target during the altercation. From that moment, the fits of rage 
never ceased, embroiling each one of them: there were always two of them at each other’s throats, the husband and wife, or the sister-in-law and the husband, or the sister and the sister, when the 
three of them weren't all fighting together. 
That was when the slow, unconscious hatred grew worse between Lise and Francoise. Their sweet affection of days gone by turned into a bitterness without apparent reason that saw them clash from 
morning till night. At bottom, the sole cause was the man, this Buteau, who had dropped there like a destructive yeast. Francoise, in the troubled excitement into which he threw her, would have 
succumbed long ago, if she hadn’t mustered her will against the desire to let herself go, every time he touched her. She punished herself harshly for it, stubbornly persisting in the simple idea of what 
was right, not giving anything of herself away, not taking anything from others; and what made her angry was feeling jealous and loathing her sister, because Lise had the man to herself, whereas she 
would have died of desire rather than share the man, if he were hers. When he pursued her, unrestrained, his cock to the fore, she spat furiously on his naked maleness, and sent him back to his wife 
with this spit: it was a relief to her thwarted desire, as if she were spitting in her sister’s face, in painful contempt for the pleasure she had no part in. Lise, on the other hand, didn’t feel jealousy, certain 
Buteau was idly bragging when he shouted he was servicing them both; not that she didn’t think he was capable of it; but she was convinced that the girl, with her pride, would not yield. And she 
resented her only because her rejections were turning the house into a veritable hell. The bigger Lise got, the more she settled into her fat, happy just to be alive, full of the gaiety of her rapacious 
egotism, and centring the joy on herself. Was it possible they could fight like this and spoil life, when they had every reason to be happy! Oh, that wretched brat! Her infernal character was the sole 
cause of their woes! 
Every night, as she was going to bed, she yelled at Buteau. 
‘She’s my sister, but if she starts getting on my nerves again, I'll chuck her out!’ 
He wouldn't hear of it. 
‘A fine turn-up! The whole village would get stuck into us. Bloody women! It’s me who'll be chucking the two of you in the pond together, so you can learn to get on!’ 
Another two months went by and Lise, rattled, beside herself, could sugar her coffee twice, as she said, she still didn’t like the taste. She could tell the days when her sister repulsed a fresh assault 
from her man, by a new bout of foul humour; so much so that she now lived in fear of Buteau’s failures, anxious when he slyly ran after Francoise’s skirts, certain of seeing him reappear in a vicious 
mood, breaking everything and creating havoc in the household. Those were awful days and she couldn't forgive that pig-headed bloody sister of hers for them, since she was doing nothing to fix things. 
One day, it was particularly bad. Buteau had gone down to the cellar with Francoise to draw some cider, and came back up so dishevelled, so enraged, that at the slightest thing, his soup being too 
hot, he hurled his plate at the wall, then raced out, knocking Lise over with a slap that would have felled an ox. 
Lise gathered herself together, crying, bleeding, her cheek swollen, then threw herself at her sister, screaming. 
‘Bitch! Sleep with him, bugger it! I've had enough, |’m off if you’re going to keep it up and get me knocked around into the bargain!’ 
Francoise listened, stricken, quite pale. 
‘As God is my witness, I'd rather you gave in! He might leave us in peace then!’ 
She had dropped down onto a chair and was sobbing quietly; and her whole fat person disintegrated, expressing her abandonment, her simple desire to be happy, even at the cost of sharing. Provided 
she kept her share, she wouldn't be losing anything. People had stupid ideas about all that, because it wasn’t of course like bread that gets used up as it’s eaten. Shouldn't they come to terms, hug 
each other for the sake of getting on, and, well, live as a family? 
‘Look, why don’t you want to?’ 
Revolted, choking, Frangoise could only utter a cry of anger. 
‘You're even more disgusting than he is!’ 
She went off to sob in the stables, and Coliche watched her with her big misty eyes. What galled her was not the thing itself, it was Lisa’s complacent role, the blow of such shenanigans being tolerated, 
the household’s peacefulness. If she’d had the man to herself, she would never have yielded an inch of him, not even that much! Her bitterness against her sister turned into contempt and she swore 
to herself that she’d rather die than consent, now. 
But, from that day on, life only got worse. Frangoise became the punching bag, the dog everyone kicked. She was reduced to the role of servant, crushed by heavy work, continually scolded, knocked 
out of the way, bruised. Lise would no longer tolerate her having an hour off, made her leap out of bed before dawn and kept her up so late at night that the poor girl sometimes fell alseep without 
having the strength to undress. Slyly Buteau martyrized her by taking small liberties, slapping her on the backside, pinching her thighs, all kinds of ferocious caresses that left her with blood drawn and 
with eyes full of tears, rigid in her obstinate silence. He sniggered and felt almost satisfied when he saw her falter, holding back the cry of her wounded flesh. Her body was black and blue, streaked 
with scratch marks and contusions. In front of her sister, she put all her courage into denying the facts without even trembling, as though it could not have been true that those man’s fingers had dug 
into her skin. But she couldn't always control the revolt of her muscles, she would answer with a return slap; and then it would be on for young and old. Buteau would hammer her while Lise, pretending 
to separate them, would bang both of them with her wooden sabot. Little Laure and her brother Jules would howl. All the dogs around would bark, all the neighbours would feel concerned. Oh, the poor 
child! No one could accuse her of not being loyal, staying on in that madhouse! 
In fact the whole of Rognes was amazed. Why didn’t Francoise run away? The know-alls shook their heads: she was still a minor, she had to wait eighteen months; and running away, putting herself 
in the wrong, without being able to take her property—Lord, she was right to think twice about that! Even if old Fouan, her guardian, supported her! But he himself was hardly living in clover at his son’s. 
The fear of getting involved made him keep quiet. Besides, the little one had forbidden him from interfering in her affairs, with the fierce bravura and pride of a girl who relied on herself alone. 
Now all quarrels ended in the same insults. 
‘Fuck off, then! Just fuck offl’ 
‘Yes, that’s what you’re hoping I'll do, isn’t it!... Earlier on | was stupid, | wanted to leave... Now you can kill me if you like, I’m staying put. I’m waiting till | get my share, | want the land and the house, 
and I'll have them, don’t you worry about that, I'll have the lot!’ 
Buteau’s fear, during the first few months, was that Francoise would find herself pregnant thanks to Jean’s efforts. Ever since he’d caught them in the mill, he’d been counting the days, he would watch 
her from out of the corner of his eye, anxious about her stomach; for the coming of a child would have spoilt everything, necessitating marriage. She remained calm, knowing very well she couldn’t be 


pregnant. But when she noticed he was interested in her waistline, she decided to have some fun, and deliberately pushed her stomach out to make him think it was getting bigger. Now, as soon as he 
grabbed her, she could feel him probing her there, measuring her with his fat fingers; and she ended up telling him, as though provoking him: 

‘Yes, there’s a bun in the oven, you know! It’s getting bigger!’ 

One morning she even folded some tea towels and bound them over herself. They nearly killed each other, that night. And terror seized her, at the killer's looks he cast at her: of course, if she really 
had had a little one inside her, he would have come up with some evil scheme to kill her! She stopped pulling his leg and tucked in her stomach. Anyway, she caught him in her room with his nose in 
her dirty linen, checking. 

‘Go and make one then’ he said, jeering. 

And she replied, quite pale, enraged: 

‘If | don't, it's because | don’t want to.’ 

It was true, she pig-headedly refused to give herself to Jean. Buteau yelled no less loudly for all that. And he started attacking her lover: a fine specimen, oh yes! Was there something wrong with him, 
then, since he couldn’t make a baby? It broke a person’s arm, out of treachery; but it couldn’t even fill up a filly, it was so lacking in spunk! From then on he hounded Francoise herself with insinuations, 
and overwhelmed her with jokes about the bottom of her pot having a leak. 

When Jean found out how Buteau was bad-mouthing him, he talked about coming round and smashing his face in; and he kept watch over Frangoise, begging her to yield: they'd soon see if he didn’t 
saddle her with a kid, and a big one at that! His desire now doubled with anger. But every time she found some new excuse, troubled at the idea of starting that again, with this boy of a man. She didn’t 
dislike him, she simply didn’t want him; and she really could not have desired him much not to falter and give herself to him when she fell into his arms, behind a hedge, still red and furious from one of 
Buteau’s attacks. Oh, the pig! All she could do was talk about that pig, impassioned, excited, suddenly cooling down as soon as the other one tried to take advantage of the situation and take her. No, 
no, it shamed her! One day, driven to the limit, she said she would do it later, put it off till their wedding night. That was the first time she’d committed herself, for until then she had avoided answering 
clearly, whenever he asked her to be his wife. From that moment, it was as if it were understood: he would marry her, but after she came of age, as soon as she was mistress of her property and she 
could hold them to account. This struck him as a good reason, it preached patience to him, he stopped tormenting her, except in moments when the idea of having a little fun took too firm a hold. She 
was relieved, reassured by the vagueness of this remote date of payment, and contented herself with seizing both his hands to stop him and gazing at him through her pretty, imploring eyes with the 
air of a sensitive woman who would not risk having a baby except with her husband. 

But Buteau, though certain she wasn’t pregnant, had another fear that was that she would become pregnant if she went back to Jean. He continued to challenge her and he was terrified, since 
everywhere he went he was told that Jean swore he was stuffing Francoise up to her eyeballs, as no girl had ever been stuffed before. And so he watched her from morning till night, demanding she 
account for every second, keeping her on a tight leash, under threat of the whip, like some domestic animal whose antics are greatly feared; and that was a new torture, she felt her brother-in-law or 
her sister forever at her heels, she couldn't go to the shithole to satisfy a bodily function without spotting an eye spying on her. At night, they locked her in her room; one evening, after an argument, 
she had even found the shutter on her dormer window padiocked. Then, as she managed to escape regardless, there were appalling scenes on her return, interrogations, sometimes visits, with the 
husband grabbing her shoulders while the woman half-undressed her, to see. This only brought her closer to Jean and she ended up giving him assignations, happy to brave the others. She might well 
have yielded to him in the end, if she had had them there, behind her. In any case, she ended by promising herself and swore to him, by all that was most sacred to her, that Buteau was lying when he 
boasted of sleeping with both sisters, with the idea of playing the cock of the hen yard and forcing things to happen when they hadn't. Jean, tormented by a nagging doubt, basically finding the affair 
possible and only natural, seemed to believe her. And they kissed when they parted, close friends, so much so that, from that day, she decided he would be a confidant and counsel, and she would try 
to see him at the slightest alert, not risking doing anything without his approval. He didn’t touch her at all any more, treated her as a pal, someone with whom you share common interests. 

Now every time Frangoise ran to join Jean behind a wall, the conversation was the same. She would abruptly unhook her bodice and pull up her skirt. 

‘Look, the pig pinched me again.’ 

He would observe, remaining cool and resolute. 

‘He'll pay for that, you have to show that to the neighbours. Above all, don’t retaliate. The law will be on our side, when we have the right.’ 

‘And my sister wouldn't stand in his way, you know! Yesterday, when he jumped me, did she throw a bucket of cold water on him from behind? No! She took off!’ 

‘Your sister, she’s going to come to a bad end with that bugger... That's all right. If you don’t want to, he can’t, and that’s that; and, as for the rest, what do we care? If we stick together, he’s buggered.’ 
Old Fouan avoided getting involved, but was a party to all the fights. If he held his tongue, they forced him to take sides; if he went away, he fell back on his return on a household in complete disarray, 
where his presence sometimes sufficed to reignite fits of rage. Till then, he hadn't really suffered physically; but now the deprivations began, the bread was metered out, the sweets were done away 
with. They no longer stuffed him with food the way they had in the early days, every slice of bread cut too thick earned him harsh words: what a gob! The less you worked, the more you shovelled in, it 
seemed! He was watched, raided, every quarter, when he came home from collecting the money in Cloyes, from Mister Baillehache, on the three thousand francs from the house. Frangoise had got to 
the point where she stole loose change from her sister to buy him tobacco, for they left her, too, without any money. Finally, the old man found he was becoming quite sick in the damp room he slept 
in, ever since he had broken a pane in the tiny window which they'd crammed with straw to avoid the expense of replacing the glass. Oh, those beggars of children, all the same! He grumbled from 
morning to night, and mortally regretted having left the Delhommes, despairing at having gone from bad to worse. But he hid his regret, only letting it slip in involuntary words, for he knew that Fanny 
had said: ‘Papa will come crawling on his hands and knees and beg us to take him back!’ No, it was over, those words would stay with him forever, like a permanent stake through his heart. He’d rather 
die of hunger and fury at the Buteaus’ than return and humiliate himself at the Delhommes’. 

Well, one day when Fouan was returning on foot from Cloyes, after collecting his money at the notary’s, he’d gone and sat at the bottom of a ditch. Jesus Christ happened to be strolling past, visiting 
the rabbit terriers, and spotted him looking very absorbed, profoundly occupied counting five-franc pieces into his handkerchief. He ducked down immediately and crawled along, reached a point just 
above his father, without a sound; and there, lying flat on the ground, he was stunned to see the old man carefully tying up a large sum, maybe eighty francs: his eyes lit up, silent laughter bared his 
wolf's teeth. Straight away, the old idea that his father had a pile of loot came back to him. Obviously, the old man had hidden securities, and was paid the dividends every quarter, profiting from his 
visit to Mister Baillehache. Jesus Christ's first thought was to snivel and wheedle twenty francs out of him. Then that seemed too small-minded, another plan grew in his head. He withdrew as quietly 
as he had come, slithering away as smoothly as a garter snake; so that Fouan, having climbed back onto the road, didn’t smell a rat when he encountered him a hundred yards down the track, looking 
as casual as any lad who just happened to be returning to Rognes at the same time. They finished the road together, chatting, the father inevitably bringing up the Buteaus, heartless people whom he 
accused of starving him to death; and the son, a good-natured bloke, his eyes moist, offered to save him from those lowlifes by taking him in himself. Why not? They never got bored at his place, they 
laughed their heads off from morning till night. La Trouille cooked for two, she could do it for three. Tremendous food, when there was any money around! 

Surprised at the proposal, and vaguely suspicious, Fouan refused. No, no, at his age you didn’t start running from one person’s place to another's and changing your habits every year. 

‘But, Papa, | mean it, think about it... Anyway, you can be sure you'll never be out on the street. Come to the Chateau, when you've had enough of those scumbags!’ 

And Jesus Christ left, perplexed, intrigued, wondering what the old man could spend his money on, since he obviously had plenty. Four times a year, the same pile of five-franc pieces, that'd have to 
make at least three hundred francs. If he wasn’t spending them, he had to be hoarding them, no? Have to look into that. A tremendous stash, if that was the case! 

That particular day, a mild wet day in November, when old Fouan got back home, Buteau tried to rob him of the thirty-seven francs fifty he was paid every three months, since the sale of his house. It 
was agreed, what's more, that the old man would hand them over, along with the two hundred francs a year from the Delhommes. But, this time, a five-franc piece had found its way into the coins he 
had knotted into his handkerchief; and, when he turned his pockets inside out and pulled out only thirty-two francs fifty, his son flew into a rage and called him a crook, accusing him of having squandered 
the five francs on drink and dirty deeds. Startled, his hand on his handkerchief, with the vague fear they'd go through it, the father stammered explanations, swore by the stars above that he must have 
lost the rest while wiping his nose. The house was in uproar again till evening. 

What put Buteau into a ferocious mood was that while he was bringing back his harrow, he’d spotted Jean and Francoise running and hiding behind a wall. Francoise had gone out on the pretext of 
getting grass for her cows, but didn’t reappear, for she knew the scene that awaited her. Night was already falling and Buteau, furious, kept running out into the yard every minute, going as far as the 
road, to see if that whore was finally coming back from her fancy man. He shouted and let off a volley of obscenities, without seeing old Fouan, who had gone to sit on the stone bench after the quarrel 
to calm down and breathe in the mild warm air that was turning that sunny November into a spring month. 

The noise of sabots rose up the slope and Francoise appeared, bent double, her shoulders loaded with an enormous bundle of grass that she’d tied in an old piece of cloth. She was panting and 
sweating, half hidden beneath the pile. 

‘Ah! You godforsaken tart!’ cried Buteau. ‘If you think you can take me for a fool, getting yourself worked over for two hours by your lover when there’s work to be done here!’ 

And he knocked her over into the bundle of grass that had fallen, and hurled himself at her just as Lise, in turn, had come out of the house to yell at her: 

‘Hey! Come here, you trollop! I'll give you a good kick up the arse! You should be ashamed of yourself!’ 

But Buteau had already grabbed the girl under her skirt, a good handful. His rage always turned to a sudden rush of desire. While he humped her on the grass, he groaned, choking, his face turning 
blue and engorged with blood. 

‘Bloody trollop, this time it’s my turn to have a go. | swear to God, I’m going to have a go after that other one!’ 

A furious struggle began. Old Fouan couldn't see very clearly in the dark. He did see Lise, though, just standing there, watching and letting it happen; while her man, sprawled on top, thrown sideways 
at every second, wore himself out in vain, but had his pleasure nonetheless, haphazardly, wherever he could. 

When he was finished, Francoise gave a final shake and managed to get free, groaning and stammering. 

‘Pig! Pig! Pig! You couldn't do it! That doesn’t count. | couldn’t care less about that! You'll never do it! Never!’ 

She had won, and gloatingly took a handful of grass and wiped her leg with it, her whole body shaking, as if she herself had achieved satisfaction a little by her obstinate rejection. In a gesture of 
bravura, she threw the handful of grass at her sister's feet. 

‘Look! This is yours... It's not your fault if | have to give it back to you!’ 

Lise silenced her with a slap, but then old Fouan, who had left the stone bench, revolted, intervened, brandishing his stick. 

‘Filthy bastards, the pair of you! Why don’t you leave her alone! That's enough of that, eh?’ 

Lights went on at the neighbours’, people were starting to feel alarmed at all the violence, and Buteau rushed to push his father and the girl to the back of the kitchen, where a candle lit up Laure and 
Jules huddled in a comer, terrified. Lise came in too, startled and mute since the old man had stepped out of the shadows. He went on, addressing her: 

‘You, it’s too disgusting and too stupid. You were watching, | saw you.’ 

Buteau brought his fist down on the edge of the table, with all his might. 

‘Quiet! It’s over... I'll flog anyone who says another word.’ 

‘What if | want to say another word!’ asked Fouan, his voice shaking. ‘Will you flog me?’ 

‘You same as anyone else. You're getting on my wick!’ 

Francoise had bravely put herself between them. 

‘Please, Uncle, don’t get mixed up in it. You can see I’m big enough to defend myself.’ 

But the old man moved her aside. 

‘Leave it, it's not your business any more... It’s my business.’ 

And raising his stick, he said: ‘Ah! So youll flog me, you brute! Let's see if | don’t give you a thrashing instead.’ 

As quick as a flash, Buteau ripped the stick from him and sent it flying under the cupboard; and, jeering, with a nasty look in his eyes, he planted himself right in front of the old man and spoke in his 
face. 

‘Clear off, why don’t you, eh? If you think I’m going to put up with your tone, you've got another think coming! Look at me, see who you're dealing with!’ 

Both of them remained silent for a moment, face to face, terrible, trying to stare each other down. The son had broadened out since the property division, standing square on his legs, his jaw jutting out 
further in his mastiff ’s head, with its narrow, receding skull; whereas the father, broken by his sixty years of toil, had shrunk even further, his body bent, and the only thing left in his narrowed face was 
his enormous nose. 

‘Who I’m dealing with?’ Fouan went on. ‘I know only too well, | made you.’ 


Buteau sniggered. 
‘Only got yourself to blame, then. Ah, but yes, that’s right! We're taking it in turns. I’m your flesh and blood, | don’t like being mucked around. | won't say it again, clear out, or things'll get nasty!’ 
‘For you, of course... | never spoke like that to my father.’ 
‘Oh, sure! That's a good one! Your father, you’d have put a hole in him if he hadn’t died first!’ 
‘Filthy pig, you're lying! And, God knows, you’re going to take that back right now.’ 
Francoise tried to step in a second time. Even Lise made an effort, frightened, despairing of this new development. But the two men shoved them both aside to get closer and blow their violence at 
each other through their breath, blood against blood, in this clash of brutal authority that the father had bequeathed to the son. 
Fouan tried to stand taller, seeking his former omnipotence as family head. For half a century they had trembled under his reign, wife, children, animals, when he was the holder of the family fortune 
along with the power. 
‘Take it back, you bloody pig, take it back, or I'll make you dance, as sure as this candle is shining on us!’ 
His hand in the air, he threatened him with the same gesture that had made them all crawl back into the ground in days gone by. 
‘Take it back.’ 
In his childhood, at the swish of such a smack, Buteau would raise his elbow and get out of the way, his teeth chattering, but now he just shrugged his shoulders with an air of insulting mockery. 
‘You don't frighten me! It was fine when you were the master, stunts like that.’ 
‘Lam the master, I’m your father.’ 
‘Come on, you old joker, you’re nothing at all. You can just shut up!’ 
And, as the old man’s wobbly hand came down to strike, he seized it mid-flight, held it, and crushed it in his rough fist. 
‘Bloody pig-headed mule that you are, seems we have to fall out, then, to get it into your thick skull that we don’t give a toss about you, these days! What are you good for now? You cost us, that’s all! 
When a person's done his time and handed his land down to others, he should swallow his chew of tobacco and not bother them any more!’ 
He shook his father to emphasize his words; then, with one last shake, he sent the old man flying, shuddering and staggering, before he fell backwards onto a chair, by the window. There he stayed, 
choking for a minute, defeated, in all the humiliation of his old authority, now dead. The game was up, he no longer counted, since he'd stripped himself of his assets. 
A heavy silence reigned, no one moved. The children didn’t dare breathe for fear of getting smacked. Then, it was back to work as usual, as if nothing had happened. 
‘What about the grass?’ Lise asked. ‘Are you going to leave it in the yard?’ 
‘I'll bring it in, Keep it dry,’ Frangoise replied. 
When she'd gone back inside and they'd eaten, Buteau, incorrigible, stuck his hand down her open bodice, looking for a flea that was biting her, he said. It no longer annoyed her, she even joked about 
it. 
‘No, no, it’s somewhere where it'll bite you.’ 
Fouan had not budged, stiff and mute in his corner in the shadows. Two big tears ran down his cheeks. He remembered the night he’d had it out with the Delhommes; and now it was starting all over 
again, the same shame at no longer being the master, the same anger that set his mind against eating. They'd called him three times but he refused his share of soup. Suddenly, he stood up and 
disappeared into his room. The next day, at first light, he left the Buteaus and moved in with Jesus Christ. 
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JESUS CHRIST was very flatulent, endless winds blew through his house and kept him in merriment. No, damn it! They didn’t get bored at that bugger’s, for he never let one rip without accompanying it 
with a practical joke. He renounced those timid noises, smothered between two layers of leather, that erupt in awkward anxiety; he produced only frank detonations, of the solidity and fullness of cannon 
shots; and, every time, his thigh cocked in a movement full of ease and gallantry, he would call his daughter in a pressing voice of command, air severe. ‘La Trouille, here, quick, for Christ's sake!’ 
She would come running, the blast was fired, going off like a gunshot in the empty air, so vibrant she would jump. 
‘Run and get it! And stick it between your teeth, see if there are any knots in it!’ 
At other times, when she arrived, he would give her his hand. 
‘Pull on that, then, toerag! It should crack!’ 
And, once the explosion was produced, with the tumult and bubbling of a blocked-up mine, he’d continue: 
‘Ah! It's a tough one, but thank you anyway!’ 
Or he would put an imaginary gun to his cheek and slowly aim; then, the firearm discharged: 
‘Go and get it, fetch, lazybones!’ 
La Trouille would choke and fall on her posterior, she’d be laughing so hard. It was a delight always renewed and growing; it didn’t matter how familiar she was with the game or how much she expected 
the final thunderclap, he would sweep her up all the same into the lively comedy of his turbulence. Oh! That father of hers, what a wag! One moment he’d be talking about a tenant who hadn't paid his 
rent and whom he was chucking out; the next he’d turn round surprised, bow gravely, as if the table had said hello; then he’d produce a whole bouquet of them, for Mister le Curé, for Mister le Maire, 
and one for the ladies. It was quite as if the big strapping man could draw whatever he liked out of his guts, a real music box; so much so that at the Bon Laboureur, in Cloyes, they lay bets. ‘I'll stand 
you a glass if you do six.’ And he’d do six, he won every time. It was making him famous, La Trouille was proud of him, amused, doubling up in advance as soon as he lifted his leg, in continual 
admiration of him, full of all the terror and tenderness he inspired in her. 
The evening old Fouan moved into the Chateau, as the old cave where the poacher went to ground was called, from the first meal the girl served her father and grandfather together, standing behind 
them doling out the food respectfully, merriment rang out in this way, at full volume. The old man had put in five francs, and a fine aroma was spreading, kidney beans and veal with onions that the little 
one cooked so nicely you licked your fingers. As she was bringing the beans, she nearly broke the plate, she was so convulsed with laughter. Before taking a seat, Jesus Christ dropped three of them, 
regular and sharply resonant. 
‘The cannon for the feast! That's to say it’s starting!’ 
Then he collected himself and did a fourth, solitary, enormous, and offensive. 
‘For those lousy Buteaus! Let them choke on that!’ 
Fouan, who had been sombre since he arrived, couldn’t help but chortle. He nodded his approval. It put him at ease, people used to say he was a wag, too, in his day; in his house, the children had 
grown up quietly amidst the paternal bombardment. He stuck his elbows on the table and let himself be flooded with well-being, sitting opposite that great devil Jesus Christ, who looked at him with 
tears in his eyes in his roguish, good-natured way. 
‘My God, Papa, what a nice, easy time we're going to have! You'll see how | do things, I'll make sure | get you out of the shit! When you’re in the ground eating dirt with the moles, a fat lot of good it'll 
have done you to have gone short now!’ 
Shaken in the sober habits of a lifetime, and needing to forget his sorrows, Fouan ended up saying the same. 
‘Of course, it'd be better to gobble everything up and not leave anything to the others... To your good health, my lad!’ 
La Trouille served the veal and onions. There was a silence, so Jesus Christ, not to let the conversation lapse, launched a prolonged one that went through the straw bottom of his chair with the melodic 
modulation of a human cry. Immediately, he turned to his daughter and enquired in a serious tone: 
‘What did you say?’ 
She said nothing, she had to sit down, holding her stomach. But what finished her off, after the veal and the cheese, was the final effusion of father and son, who had begun to smoke and to empty the 
litre of eau de vie placed on the table. They had stopped talking, their tongues furry, very drunk. 
Slowly Jesus Christ lifted a buttock, thundered, then looked at the door and shouted: 
‘Come in!’ 
Then, Fouan, who had been getting annoyed at not being part of the action, reverted to his youth and answered, his buttock high, thundering in turn: 
‘Here | am! 
Both of them clapped their hands together, nose to nose, slobbering and laughing. It was a good one. And it was one too many for La Trouille, who slid to the ground, shaken by frenetic laughter to the 
point where, in all the jolting, she too let one slip, but a light one, delicate and musical, like the sound of a fife next to the organ notes of the two men. 
Shocked, disgusted, Jesus Christ stood up, his arm held out in a gesture of tragic authority: 
‘Outside, pig! Outside, foul stench! For Christ's sake! I'll teach you to respect your father and grandfather!’ 
He had never tolerated such familiarity on his daughter's part. You had to be old enough. And he waved his hand around, affecting to be asphyxiated by this little flute breath: his own, he said, smelt 
only of gunpowder. Then, since the guilty party, red-faced and devastated by her lapse, denied it and baulked at having to go outside, he pushed her through the door. 
‘You dirty little bugger, shake your skirts! You can only come back in an hour, when you’ve had a proper airing.’ 
From that day, an untroubled life of anusement began. The old man was given the girl’s bedroom, one of the compartments in the old cellar that was divided in two by a partition made of planks; and 
she, obliging, had to withdraw to the back, to a space dug out of the rock that formed a sort of backroom, where, according to legend, immense underground tunnels opened out, though rockfalls had 
blocked them off. The worst of it was that that foxhole, the Chateau, was becoming buried a bit more every winter, during heavy rain that streamed down the steep slope of the hill, rolling stones along 
with it; the hovel itself would have taken off, with its ancient foundations and its patchy drystone repairs, if the hundred-year-old linden trees, planted above it, had not held it all in place with their great 
big roots. But as soon as spring came, it was a nook of enchanting freshness, a grotto that disappeared under brambles and hawthorn. The wild rose that hid the window became starry with pink 
flowers, and even the door had a hanging cloth of wild honeysuckle that you had to push aside with your hand, like a curtain, to step inside. 
Doubtless, La Trouille didn’t have to cook kidney beans and veal every night. That only happened after they'd managed to extract a silver coin out of the old man, with Jesus Christ going about it none 
too subtly, refraining from doing violence to him but fleecing him instead by gluttony and emotion. They whooped it up the first few days of the month, as soon as he was paid the sixteen francs of his 
pension, at the Delhommes’; then, there were the most fantastic feasts, every quarter, when the notary paid him his property dividend of thirty-seven francs fifty. At first, Fouan only brought out ten-sou 
coins, wanting the money to last, stubbornly persisting in his old avarice; but, little by little, he abandoned himself to the hands of his great layabout of a son, tickled, lulled by extraordinary stories, 
sometimes racked with tears, so much so that he’d let go of two or three francs, falling into piggish greed, telling himself it was better to eat the lot up heartily, since, sooner or later, eaten up it would 
be. What’s more, you had to give Jesus Christ credit for one thing: he shared with the old man, he at least entertained him, even if he robbed him. In the beginning, his stomach tenderized, Jesus Christ 
closed his eyes to the pile of money, and did not try to find out: his father was free to enjoy himself as he liked, you couldn’t ask anything more of him, from the moment he paid for his binges. And 
daydreams about the money he’d glimpsed, hidden somewhere, would only come to him in the second half of the month, when the old man’s pockets were empty. But there was not a sou to be got out 
of them. He grumbled at La Trouille, who served potatoes without butter that tasted like pap, thinking it was stupid to deprive yourself just to hide your money away, and that one day, in the end, it 
would have to be unearthed and clinked around, that stash! 
All the same, on the miserable evenings when he’d stretch out his great hulking limbs, he would react against the problem, and remained expansive and tempestuous, as if he’d dined well, reviving the 
merriment with a broadside of heavy artillery. 
‘On to the turnips, La Trouille, and bring some butter, damn it!’ 
Fouan was never bored, not even when it came round to the painful time at the end of the month; for father and daughter then went on the warpath to fill up the pot and the old man, dragged along, 
wound up taking part. The first day he’d seen La Trouille bring back a chicken, hooked on a line and reeled in, from the other side of a wall, he’d become angry. After that, she had made him laugh too 
much when, the second time, one morning when she was hidden in a tree, letting a hook baited with meat dangle amongst a band of ducks out for a walk, a duck had suddenly thrown itself at the bait, 
swallowing the lot, meat, hook, string; and it had disappeared into the air, hoisted up with a sharp tug, and choked without a cry. It was, of course, hardly delicate; but animals that live outside, well, 
they should belong to whoever catches them, and as long as you're not stealing money (heaven forbid!), then you're honest. From that moment, he took an interest in the brat of a girl’s marauding 
expeditions, things you wouldn't credit—a sack of potatoes the farmer himself helped her carry, grazing cows milked into a bottle, right down to the washerwomen’s linen that she loaded with stones 
and sank to the bottom of the Aigre, then came back and dived to collect, that night. You saw her everywhere, getting about the tracks, her geese a constant excuse for combing the countryside for 


hours at a time, looking for an opportunity from the edge of a ditch, with the sleepy air of a gooseherd getting her flock to feed; she even used her geese as dogs to warn her, the gander would whistle 
as soon as some troublesome person threatened to catch her in the act. She was eighteen years old at the time, and scarcely any taller than she’d been at twelve, still lithe and slim like a poplar shoot, 
with a goat face and slanting, almond-shaped green eyes, and a wide mouth that was twisted to the left. Beneath her father’s old smocks, her little breasts had hardened without growing. A real tomboy, 
who loved only her animals and couldn’t care less about men, although that didn’t stop her, when she was playing around tussling with some village boy, from ending up on her back, quite naturally, 
because that is what it was made for and because it was of no consequence. Fortunately she stuck to good-for-nothings her own age; it would have turned completely dirty if regular men, old men, 
hadn't left her alone, finding her too skinny. In the end, as her grandfather said, amused and charmed as he was, apart from her stealing too much and lacking a bit of decency, she was an entertaining 
girl, not as mean as you would have thought. 

But Fouan had the most fun following Jesus Christ about on his prowler’s rambles through the crops. Lurking inside every peasant, even the most honest, there is a poacher; and that interested him, 
the traps set, the lines laid, a savage’s inventions, a war of ruses, a constant battle with the local gamekeeper and the gendarmes. As soon as the brass hats and the yellow baldrics came off a road, 
trailing above the wheat fields, father and son, lying on a bank, would seem to be sleeping; then, all of a sudden, crawling along on all fours the length of the ditch, the son would go and pick up the 
traps, while the father, with the innocent air of an affable old codger, went on watching the baldrics and hats getting smaller. In the Aigre, there were superb trout that they sold for two francs or more 
to a fishmonger in Chateaudun; the worst of it was that you had to watch them for hours, flat on your stomach in the grass, they were so cunning. Often they pushed on as far as the Loir, whose muddy 
bottom fed beautiful eels. Jesus Christ, when his lines brought in nothing, dreamed up a convenient way of fishing which consisted of raiding, at night, the fish pots of the bourgeois who lived along the 
river. But that was just for fun, all his feverish passion lay in the hunt. The havoc he wreaked extended for a dozen miles or more; and he scorned nothing, took quail as well as partridges, even starlings 
as well as larks. On rare occasions he used his gun, and the detonation carried a long way in flat country. No brood of partridges rose in the lucerne or the clover without his knowing about it, so much 
so that he knew the exact time and place when the young ones, heavy with sleep and soaked with dew, let themselves be caught by hand. He had perfected birdlimed sticks for the larks and quail, he 
threw stones at the thick clouds of starlings which the great autumn winds seemed to bring in. After the twenty years he’d spent exterminating the region’s game in this way, no rabbit was now to be 
seen in the undergrowth along the slopes of the Aigre, and that enraged the hunters. Only the hares escaped his clutches, rare enough as they were anyway, running freely across the plain, where it 
was dangerous to go after them. Oh! The few hares of La Borderie—he dreamed about them, he risked prison bringing one down from time to time with a bullet. Whenever he saw him grab his gun, 
Fouan would not go with him; it was too stupid, he would surely wind up getting nabbed. 

And of course that is what happened. It must be said that Hourdequin, the farmer, exasperated by the annihilation of the game on his estate, gave Bécu the strictest orders; and the latter, cross at never 
grabbing anyone, decided to sleep in a haystack, to see. Well, one morning, at first light, a shot, whose flame passed over his face, woke him with a start. It was Jesus Christ, lying in wait behind the 
pile of straw, who had just killed a hare, almost at point blank. 

‘Bugger it! It's you!’ cried the gamekeeper, seizing the gun which the other man had propped against the haystack to go and pick up the hare. ‘You scum! | might have known!’ 

At the tavern, they were boon companions; but in the fields, they were sworn enemies, Bécu always on the point of nabbing Jesus Christ, and the latter just as determined to punch the former on the 
nose. 

‘It's me all right, and you can go and get stuffed! Give me my gun.’ 

Already Bécu was worried by his catch. Usually, he would deliberately go right when he saw Jesus Christ on the left. Where does it get you getting tangled up in nasty dealings with a friend? But this 
time it was a matter of duty, it was impossible for him to turn a blind eye. And anyway, a person could at least be polite when he’s in the wrong. 

‘Your gun, you bastard, I'll hang on to it, thanks, I’m going to drop it off at the town hall... And don’t you move, don’t try and be clever, or I'll put the other shot in your guts!’ 

Disarmed, enraged, Jesus Christ thought about hurling himself at Bécu’s throat. Then, when he saw him heading for the village, he started to follow him, still holding his hare that was swinging on the 
end of his arm. They went a mile together without exchanging a word, merely casting each other ferocious looks. A massacre, at any minute, seemed inevitable; and yet both of them grew increasingly 
worried. Of all the rotten luck, meeting like this! 

As they were coming up behind the church, two feet away from the Chateau, the poacher made one last effort. 

‘Come on, don’t be an idiot, old man... Come and have a drink at the house.’ 

‘No, I’ve got to report you,’ the gamekeeper replied stiffly. 

And he dug his heels in, as an ex-soldier sticking to his orders. However, he had come to a halt, and ended up saying, as the other man grabbed his arm to drag him inside: 

‘Well, if you’ve got some ink and a quill... Your place or somewhere else, | don’t give two hoots, as long as the paperwork gets done.’ 

When Bécu arrived at Jesus Christ’s, the sun was coming up and old Fouan, who was already smoking his pipe on the doorstep, understood at once and became worried, all the more so as things 
remained very serious: ink was unearthed and an old rusty quill, and the gamekeeper began looking for the right words, with a terrible air of concentration, his elbows stuck out. But at the same time, 
at a word from her father, La Trouille had fetched three glasses and a litre of wine; and, from the fifth line, Becu, exhausted, having got completely lost in the narration of the facts, accepted a glassful. 
Then, bit by bit, the situation relaxed. A second litre appeared, then a third. Two hours later, the three men were talking noisily and amicably to each other, heads close together: very drunk, they had 
completely forgotten the morning’s business. 

‘Holy cuckold!’ cried Jesus Christ. ‘You know I’m sleeping with your wife.’ 

It was true. Since the fair, he’d been tumbling Bécu’s wife here and there, calling her an old bag all the while, without a shred of tact. But Bécu, who couldn’t hold his wine, got angry. He might put up 
with it when sober, but it upset him when he was drunk. He brandished an empty litre bottle and yelled: 

‘You bloody fucking pig!’ 

The bottle smashed against the wall, missing Jesus Christ, who was drooling, with a sweet and teary smile on his face. To calm the cuckold down, they decided they'd stay and eat the hare together 
without further ado. When La Trouille made a stew of it, the heady smell spread all the way to the other end of Rognes. It was a rough-and-ready feast and it lasted all day. They were still at the table 
sucking on the bones when night fell. Two candles were lit and they carried on. Fouan found three one-franc pieces and sent the girl off to buy a litre of cognac. The people round about were all sleeping 
while they were still boozing. And Jesus Christ, whose groping hand was constantly searching for the firearm, came across the unfinished report that was still sitting on a corner of the table, stained 
with wine and sauce. 

‘Ah! That's right, have to finish it!’ he mumbled, his belly shaking with a drunkard’s laugh. 

He looked at the piece of paper, tried to think up a joke, something he’d put all his scorn for writing and for the law into. Suddenly, he lifted his thigh, slid the sheet of paper right under it and let one 
loose, thick and heavy, one of those he said were fired by a mortar. 

‘Duly signed!’ 

All of them, Bécu included, laughed. Oh, no! No one got bored that night at the Chateau. 

It was around this time that Jesus Christ made a friend. As he was lying low in a ditch one night, letting the gendarmes go by, he found a strapping lad at the bottom, already occupying the place and 
not especially wanting to be seen; and they fell to talking. He was a good bugger, Leroi, known as Canon, a carpenter's hand, who had left Paris two years before after a bit of bother, and who preferred 
living in the country, rolling from village to village, doing a week here, a week further along, going from one farm to the next offering his services, when the bosses would have nothing to do with him. 
Now work had dried up, and he was begging along the roadside, and living on stolen fruit and vegetables, happy when he was allowed to sleep in a haystack. To tell the truth, he wasn’t made to inspire 
confidence as he was in rags, and was filthy, hideously ugly, ravaged by poverty and vice, his face so thin and ashen, bristling with a sparse beard, that women shut their doors at the mere sight of 
him. What was worse, he kept up an appalling line of discourse, he talked of slitting the throats of the rich, of going off one fine morning to have the time of his life with other men’s women and wine: 
threats which he uttered in a sombre voice, fists clenched, as he spouted revolutionary theories picked up in the Paris suburbs, social demands running on in incendiary phrases, a torrent that stunned 
and horrified the peasants. For two years, the farm people had seen him turn up like this, as night was closing in, asking for a patch of straw to sleep on; he would sit close to the fire and make 
everyone’s blood run cold with the hair-raising things he said; then, the next day, he would disappear, only to reappear a week later, at the same forlorn hour of dusk, with the same prophecies of ruin 
and death. And that was why, now, he was driven out everywhere, so much did the vision of this shady man marching across the countryside leave terror and anger in its wake. 

Jesus Christ and Canon hit it off immediately. 

‘Oh! Christ Almighty!’ cried the former. ‘How wrong | was, in 48, not to bleed them all to death, in Cloyes! Come on, old man, we need a drink!’ 

He took Canon to the Chateau, let him sleep in his own bed that night, full of deference as the other man spoke, so strongly did he feel him to be superior, to know things, to have ideas that would 
remake society in one go. Two days later, Canon was off. Two weeks later still, he came back and left again at dawn. And from then on, from time to time, he dropped in at the Chateau, ate, snored, 
very much at home, swearing at each appearance that the bourgeois would be cleaned up before three months were out. One night when her father was out on the prowl, he tried to tumble La Trouille; 
but she, indignant and blushing with shame, scratched him and bit him so hard he had to let go. What did he take her for, this dirty old man? He called her a great ninny. 

Fouan didn’t like Canon much either, accusing him of being a no-hoper and of wanting things that would land him on the scaffold. When that rogue was around, the old man became quite forlorn, to 
the point where he preferred to smoke his pipe outside. Besides, life was being spoilt once again for him, he no longer lazed about so happily with his son, since a whole regrettable business now 
divided them. Until then, Jesus Christ had only sold the land that was his share, plot by plot, to his brother Buteau and his brother-in-law Delhomme; and, each time, Fouan, whose signature was 
required, had provided it without saying anything, since the land would be staying in the family. But now it was a matter of one last field, against which the poacher had borrowed, a field that the lender 
spoke of putting up for auction, because he hadn't seen a sou of the agreed interest. Mister Baillehache, on being consulted, had said Jesus Christ had to sell it himself as quickly as possible if he didn’t 
want to be consumed by the costs. The trouble was that Buteau and Delhomme refused to buy, furious as they were that their father was letting himself be skinned alive by that great crook, his elder 
son, and determined not to bother themselves with anything while he lived there. And so the field was going to be sold by order of the court, the papers were all being drawn up, it would be the first 
parcel of land ever to leave the family. The old man couldn’t sleep any more. The land that his father and grandfather had coveted so fiercely and was so hard won! This land owned and kept so 
jealously, like a wife! To see it frittered away like this in lawsuits, depreciated, pass into the hands of someone else, some neighbour, for half its value! He trembled with rage, his heart was so broken 
that he sobbed like a child. Oh, that bastard Jesus Christ! 

There were terrible scenes between father and son. The latter didn’t answer, he let the old man wear himself out attacking him, standing there moaning, tragic, howling his pain. 

‘Yes, you're a murderer, it’s as if you’d grabbed a knife, you see, and took a piece of flesh out of me... Such a good field, there’s none better! A field where everything grows, just by blowing on it! What 
a useless coward you must be not to slit your wrists rather than hand it over to a stranger... God Almighty! To a stranger! It’s that idea that makes my blood boil! You can’t have any, then, any blood, 
you lousy drunk! And all this because you drank it away, the land, you damned waster, bastard, pig!’ 

Then, when the father was choking and dropping with fatigue, the son would calmly reply: 

‘It's so stupid, old man, tormenting yourself like this! Hit me, if that helps; but you’re not much of a philosopher, are you?! No! Well, so what! You can’t eat the land, you know! If it was dished up to you 
on a plate, you’d make a funny kind of a face. | borrowed money against it, because that’s my way of growing five-franc pieces out of it. And now they'll sell it, they sold my namesake Jesus Christ all 
right; and if we make a few centimes out of it, then we'll drink them, that’s real wisdom for you! God, you're a long time dead—you can have it all to yourself, then, the bloody land!’ 

But where father and son agreed was in their hatred of the bailiff, old Vimeux, a shabby little third-rate bailiff who would be charged with chores his colleague in Cloyes didn’t want, and who ventured 
one evening to come and drop a writ at the Chateau. Vimeux was an incredibly grubby runt of a man, a bundle of yellow beard from which emerged only a red nose and rheumy eyes. Always dressed 
as a gentleman, with a hat, a frock coat and black trousers, foul from wear and stains, he was famous in the canton for the terrible thrashings he'd receive from peasants every time he found himself 
obliged to officiate between them, far from all help. Legends did the rounds, of switches broken on his back, forced baths in ponds, a gallop of two miles prodded by a pitchfork, a spanking administered, 
pants down, by a mother and daughter. 

Just then, Jesus Christ was coming home with his gun; and old Fouan, who was smoking his pipe, sitting on the trunk of a tree, said to him, in a growl of rage: 

‘Look at the shame you've brought on us, you useless bastard!’ 

‘We'll see about that!’ muttered the poacher between clenched teeth. 

But, seeing him with a gun, Vimeux had stopped in his tracks, thirty yards away. His whole lamentable person, black, filthy and correctly dressed, trembled in fear. 

‘Mister Jesus Christ,’ he said in a reedy little voice, ‘I've come about the business, you know... I'll just put this here. A very good evening to you!’ 

He placed the writ on a stone and was already backing away, briskly, when Jesus Christ shouted: 

‘Bloody rotten ink-shitter, does a man have to teach you manners! Would you care to bring me your letter!’ 

And as the miserable man, paralysed by fear, dared neither advance nor retreat, Jesus Christ pointed his gun at him. 


‘I'll send you some lead, if you don’t make it snappy... Come on, pick up your piece of paper, and come here... Closer, closer, closer | tell you, you gutless wonder, or I'll shoot!’ 
Frozen, deathly pale, the bailiff tottered on his short little legs. He gave old Fouan an imploring look. The latter went on calmly smoking his pipe, in his savage resentment at the costs of the law and of 
the man who embodies them in the eyes of the peasants. 
‘Ah! Here we are at last, that’s not so bad. Give me your bit of paper. No! Not with your fingertips, as though you don’t mean it. Politely, for God’s sake! And gladly... There! You're so kind.’ 
Vimeux, paralysed by this hulking fellow’s sniggering, waited, blinking furiously, under the threat of the punch or slap he felt was coming. 
‘Now turn round.’ 
He understood, didn’t budge, squeezed his buttocks together. 
‘Turn round or I'll turn you round for you.’ 
He saw only too well that there was nothing else for it. Pitifully, he turned round and offered his poor little skinny cat's backside. Jesus Christ then took a run and planted his foot exactly in the right spot, 
with such force that he sent the man flying to the ground, four yards away. The bailiff straightened up painfully and took to his heels, frantic, when he heard the cry: 
‘Look out! I’m going to shoot!’ 
Jesus Christ had just taken aim. Only, he contented himself with lifting his thigh and—bang!—he let one rip that was of such resonance that, terrified by the report, Vimeux fell flat on his face again. 
This time his black hat rolled off among the pebblestones. He pursued it, picked it up, ran harder. Behind him, the shots continued—bang! bang! bang!—without let-up, a real fusillade, amidst bursts of 
laughter that began to drive him out of his wits. Leaping up the slope like some hopping insect, he was already a hundred yards away when the echoes sounded in the valley, repeating Jesus Christ's 
heavy fire. The whole countryside was full of it, and there was a final, formidable shot as the bailiff, now no bigger than an ant, disappeared into Rognes. La Trouille, who had come running at the noise, 
was holding her stomach, cackling like a hen. Old Fouan had taken his pipe out of his mouth so he could laugh unrestrained. Ah! That Jesus Christ! What a no-hoper! But so bloody funny with it! 
The following week, the old man nonetheless had to decide whether or not to put his signature on the authority to sell. Mister Baillehache had a buyer, and the wisest thing was to follow his counsel. 
And so it was decided that father and son would go to Cloyes, on the third Saturday in September, the day before Saint Lubin’s Day, one of the town’s two feast days. As it happens, the father, who 
since July had had to go to the tax collector's to get the interest on the bonds he was hiding, counted on taking advantage of the trip to shake off his son in the course of the festivities. They would go 
and come back the same way, in style, by coach. 
As Fouan and Jesus Christ were standing at the level crossing just outside Cloyes, waiting for a train to go by, they were joined by Buteau and Lise, arriving in their cart. Immediately, a quarrel broke 
out between the two brothers, they showered each other with insults until the barrier was raised; and even when his horse was carrying him down the slope to the other side, Buteau turned round, his 
smock puffed out by the wind, and shouted further things not meant to be said. 
‘Bugger off, you useless prick, I’m the one feeding your father!’ Jesus Christ bawled with all his might, making himself a loudhailer with both hands. 
In the Rue Grouaise, at Mister Baillehache’s, Fouan had a nasty moment, all the more so as the chambers were packed, everybody taking advantage of market day, and he had to wait nearly two 
hours. It reminded him of the Saturday he'd come to complete the division: though of course that Saturday, he would have done better to go and hang himself. When the notary finally received them 
and he had to sign, the old man looked for his glasses and wiped them; but his eyes were clouded with tears and his hand shook, so much so that they were obliged to place his fingers on the paper, 
at the right spot, for him to put his name, in ink paste. It was such an ordeal for him that he was sweating, stunned and shivering, looking around him, as though after an operation, when they've cut off 
your leg and you go on looking for it. Mister Baillehache gave Jesus Christ a stern lecture; then he sent them packing, still holding forth on the law: selling property was immoral, they would certainly 
reach the point where the right to do it was removed, to prevent it from replacing traditional family bequests. 
Outside, in the Rue Grande, at the door of the Bon Laboureur, Fouan left Jesus Christ to his own devices, amidst the tumult of the market; and the latter went along with it, what's more, laughing up his 
sleeve, having a pretty good idea what business was afoot. Without further ado, in fact, the old man headed down the Rue Beaudonnieére, where Mister Hardy, the tax collector, lived in a cheerful little 
house that sat between a courtyard and a garden. He was a fat, jovial man high in colour, with a well-combed black beard, feared by the peasants, who accused him of making their heads spin with tall 
tales. He received them in a tiny office, a room divided in two by a balustrade, with him on one side and them on the other. Often, there were a dozen of them there, standing, squeezed together, piled 
in. For the moment, there was only Buteau, who had just arrived. 
Buteau was determined never to pay his contributions all in one go. When he had received the notice, in March, he was in a bad mood for a week. He furiously went through the land tax, the personal 
tax, the movable property tax, the tax on doors and windows, with a fine-tooth comb; but his stormiest rages were for the increases in the rates that went up more and more every year, he said. He 
would then wait to receive the first warning that carried no further charge. That always gave him an extra week. Then he would pay a twelfth, every month, whenever he went to the market; and, every 
month, the same torture began all over again, he would even fall sick because of it the day before, he would take his money along as though taking his neck to the guillotine. Oh! The bloody government! 
What a pack of thieves! 
‘Fancy seeing you here!’ said Mister Hardy good-humouredly. ‘Just as well you came, | was just going to work out your extra charges.’ 
‘That's all I'd have needed!’ groaned Buteau. ‘You know I’m not paying the six francs you've added to the land tax... No, no, it’s not right!’ 
The tax collector began to laugh. 
‘Ah yes, every month you sing the same old tune! I've already explained how your income must have gone up with your crops, on your old meadow by the Aigre. That’s what we go on!’ 
But Buteau fought back hard. Ah, yes, his income had gone up! It was like his meadow that used to be two hundred and eighty poles, but was now only two hundred and seventy-two, since the river 
had shifted and eaten up eight of them: well, he was still paying for the two hundred and eighty—was that justice? Mister Hardy calmly replied that survey issues did not concern him, that he’d need to 
wait till they measured the land again. And under the pretext of resuming his explanations, he overwhelmed Buteau with figures, with technical words that utterly bamboozled him. Then, with his sneering 
air, he concluded: 
‘Well, then, don’t pay, | don’t give a damn! I'll just set the bailiff on you.’ 
Scared, dumbfounded, Buteau swallowed his rage. When you're the underdog, you have to give in, nothing for it; and his age-old hatred grew greater with his fear of this obscure and complicated 
authority he felt bearing down on him, the administration, the courts, those bourgeois layabouts, as he called them. Slowly, he brought out his purse. His fat fingers trembled, he had been given a lot of 
small coins at the market, and he tested each sou before putting it down in front of him. Three times he redid his count, all in sous, and it only made his heart bleed more to have to hand over such a 
big pile. In the end, his eyes cloudy, he was watching the tax collector put the money away when old Fouan appeared. 
The old man hadn't recognized his son from behind and was taken aback when Buteau turned round. 
‘How are things, Mister Hardy?’ he stammered. ‘I was just passing, so | thought I’d come and say hello. We hardly ever see each other these days...’ 
Buteau wasn't fooled. He said goodbye and went off looking as though he was in a hurry; then, five minutes later, he returned, as if he’d forgotten something he wanted to ask, at the very moment the 
tax collector was paying out the dividends, piling up in front of the old man the money for the quarter, seventy-five francs in five-franc pieces. His eyes flashed, but he avoided looking at his father, 
pretending not to have seen him throw his handkerchief over the coins, then catch them as if throwing a casting net, and bury them deep in his pocket. This time they left together, Fouan extremely 
perplexed, shooting sidelong glances at his son, and Buteau, who was in a good mood, suddenly taken with affection for his father. He wouldn't leave the old man alone and said he wanted to take him 
home in his cart; he even went with him as far as the Bon Laboureur. 
Jesus Christ was there with little Sabot, from Brinqueville, a vintner and another renowned prankster, who could also produce enough wind to turn a windmill. So, having just run into each other, the 
two of them had bet two litres on who could blow out the most candles. Excited, and with much guffawing, some friends had followed them into the back room. They formed a circle, one operating on 
the right, the other on the left, pants down, backsides in position, each putting out his candle every time. However, Sabot was at ten and Jesus Christ at nine, having once run out of wind. He showed 
himself extremely vexed at this as his reputation was at stake. Go for it! Was Rognes going to let itself be beaten by Brinqueville? And he blew as a blacksmith’s bellows had never blown: nine! ten! 
eleven! twelve! The Cloyes town crier, who relit the candle, was himself very nearly blown away. Painfully, Sabot made it to ten, but was emptied, flattened, when Jesus Christ, gloating, let off another 
two, shouting to the town crier to light them, those two, for the grand finale. The town crier lit them, and they burned yellow, with a lovely golden yellow flame, that rose like a sun in all its glory. 
‘Ah! That bugger Jesus Christ! What a gut! He’s the champion!’ 
The assembled friends joked and laughed their heads off. There was admiration and jealousy, at bottom, for you had to be solidly built, after all, to hold so much wind and be able to push it out at will. 
They drank the two litres and carried on for two hours, talking of nothing else. 
Buteau had given his brother a friendly slap on the buttock while he was pulling his pants up; and a truce seemed to be made, in this victory that bolstered the family’s standing. Rejuvenated, old Fouan 
told a tale from his childhood, from the days when the Cossacks were in the Beauce:* yes, a Cossack had fallen asleep on the banks of the Aigre with his mouth open, and he had popped one in his 
mouth, fit to puff him up right up to his hairline. The market was winding down and everyone was toddling off, extremely drunk. 
And so it happened that Buteau took Fouan and Jesus Christ home in his cart. Lise, too, after her man had whispered something to her, suddenly became nice and sweet. They were no longer at each 
other's throats and pampered the old man. But the older brother, who was sobering up, thought to himself: for his kid brother to be so friendly, did that mean the bugger had found out about the pot of 
gold at the tax collector's? Oh, no, wait a minute! If Jesus Christ, scoundrel that he was, had had the decency till now to leave the stash alone, naturally he wouldn't be so stupid as to let it return to the 
others’ place. He’d make sure that didn’t happen, softly softly, without getting worked up, since the family now seemed set on reconciliation. 
When they got to Rognes and the old man tried to climb down, the two lads rushed to help him, outdoing each other in deference and tender affection. 
‘Lean on me, Papa.’ 
‘Give me your hand, Papa.’ 
They hauled him down and set him on the ground. And he stood there, between the two of them, distressed, painfully certain that they knew, no doubt about it. 
‘What's got into you lot, being so nice to me like this?” 
Their consideration horrified him. He would have preferred them to show no respect, as usual. Ah! What rotten luck! Was he going to have trouble now they knew he had some dough! He stepped into 
the Chateau, disconsolate. 
It so happened that Canon, who hadn't popped up in two months, was there, sitting on a stone, waiting for Jesus Christ. As soon as he saw the man in question, he shouted: ‘Hey, your daughter's in 
the Pouillards’ wood, and there’s a man on top of her.’ 
Her father, purple-faced, nearly died of outrage. ‘The bitch, bringing disgrace on me like that!’ And unhooking the big cart driver’s whip behind the door, he hurtled down the rocky slope to the small 
wood. But La Trouille’s geese guarded her like proper dogs whenever she was on her back. Immediately, the gander scented her father and came forward, followed by the whole flock. With his wings 
lifted and his neck thrust forward menacingly, he hissed loudly, while the geese, deployed in battle line, stuck out their necks too, their great yellow beaks open, ready to bite. The whip cracked, and a 
flurry of animals could be heard under the leaves. La Trouille, warned, had fled. When he hung the whip back on its hook, Jesus Christ seemed overcome by a great philosophical sadness. Maybe his 
daughter's determined loose living made him take a more indulgent view of human passion. Maybe he had simply got over the glory of his triumph in Cloyes. He shook his unkempt head, the head of 
a crucified pilferer and tosspot, and he said to Canon: ‘You know what? None of that is worth a fart.’ And lifting his thigh, he sent one thundering down into the valley now bathed in darkness, disdainful 
and powerful, as though to crush the earth. 
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IT was now early October, the grape-picking was about to begin, a good week of tippling, in which disunited families usually reconciled around jugs of new wine. Rognes reeked of grapes for seven 
days; people ate so many the women would hitch up their skirts and the men drop their pants under every hedge; and lovers, smeared with the stuff, kissed each other full on the mouth, in amongst 
the vines. It wound up with drunken men and pregnant girls. 
The very next day after their return from Cloyes, Jesus Christ began looking for the stash; for the old man might not walk around with his money and his bonds on him, but he must squeeze them into 
some hole somewhere. La Trouille could help her father all she liked, they turned the house upside down without finding a thing at first, despite their cunning and their fine marauders’ noses; and it was 
only the following week that the poacher, by accident, taking down from a shelf an old cracked pot that they no longer used, discovered, under some lentils, a bundle of papers carefully wrapped in the 
oiled cloth from the crown of a hat. But no trace of cash. The money, no doubt, was lying idle elsewhere: quite a pile, too, since the old man had spent nothing in five years.* It was indeed the bonds, 
three hundred francs’ worth, at five per cent. As Jesus Christ was counting them, sniffing them, he discovered another piece of paper, a sheet of letterhead covered in big writing, and reading it stunned 
him. Good God! So that’s where the money was going! 
A hell of a tale! Two weeks after dividing up his property at the notary’s, Fouan had fallen ill, it made him so sick at heart to have nothing left for himself, not even a patch of wheat the size of your hand. 
No! He could not live like that, it would have killed him. And it was then that he’d done a stupid thing, a really stupid thing, like some randy old goat handing over his last sous so that he could secretly 


return to the harlot who was cheating on him. Though a very sharp customer in his time, he had let himself be conned by a friend, old Saucisse! It must have had a very strong hold on him, this fierce 
desire to possess that is in the bones of all these old males like a form of rabies, wearing themselves out as they make the land fertile; it had such a hold on him that he had signed an agreement with 
old Saucisse whereby the latter, after his death, would cede an acre of land to him, on condition that he, Saucisse, was paid seventy-five centimes a day for the rest of his life. What a deal, when you're 
seventy-six years old, and the vendor is ten years younger! The truth was that old Saucisse had been crafty enough to take to his bed around that time: he coughed away and seemed to be giving up 
the ghost, so much so that Fouan, blinded by his desire, thought he was the clever one of the two, and rushed to conclude the bargain. No matter, it just goes to show that, when you've got the urge, 
for a girl or for a field, you're better off taking to your bed than signing things; for it went on for five years, at seventy-five centimes a day; and the more he paid out, the more he raged over the land, the 
more he wanted it. To think that he’d finished with all the troubles of his long working life, that he had nothing left to do but die happy, watching others give their flesh to the ungrateful earth, when all 
he'd done was return to it, just to be polished off by it! Ah! Men aren’t the wisest of creatures, old men no more so than young ones! 

For a second, Jesus Christ thought he’d take the lot, the private contract and the bonds. But he didn’t have the heart: you'd have to go to ground after a coup like that. It wasn't like small change you 
nick, knowing there'll be more later on. And so, furious, he put the papers back under the lentils, at the bottom of the pot. His exasperation grew to the point where he couldn't hold his tongue. The very 
next day, Rognes knew all about the business with old Saucisse, the seventy-five centimes a day for an acre of lousy land that of course wasn’t worth three thousand francs; in five years, it had 
amounted to nearly fourteen hundred francs already, and if the old rogue lived another five years, he would have his land and the change. People joked about old Fouan. But now, this man they hadn't 
bothered to glance at as they passed him on the street when he had only his body to drag around in the sun, was once more greeted and held in esteem, once they knew he was a man with land and 
a private income. 

The family, especially, seemed all in a tizz about it. Fanny, who had been very cold to her father, hurt that he’d taken himself off to that firstborn rascal son of his instead of moving back in with her, 
brought him linen, Delhomme’s old shirts. But he was very hard on her, he alluded to the words that still smarted: ‘Papa will come crawling on his hands and knees and beg us to take him back!’ and 
he greeted her with a ‘So you're the one crawling on your hands and knees to see me again!’ which stuck in her craw. Back home, she cried of shame and rage over it, she whose proud peasant 
woman's feelings could be hurt by a glance. Honest, hard-working, rich, she’d reached a point where she’d fallen out with the whole district. Delhomme had to promise that he would give her father the 
rent money from now on; for her part, she swore she would never speak to the man again. 

As for Buteau, he amazed them all, one day, when he stepped into the Chateau, just, so he said, to pay his respects to the old man. Jesus Christ, with a grin, brought out a bottle of eau de vie and they 
clinked glasses. But his amusement turned to amazement when he saw his brother pull out ten five-franc pieces and line them up on the table, saying: 

‘Papa, we must settle our accounts... Here’s last quarter's allowance.’ 

The scheming bastard! He hadn't given their father a sou for years, and must only have come now to trick him, by showing him, once again, the colour of his money! What's more, he immediately 
pushed the old man’s hand away as he held it out, and gathered up the coins. 

‘Just a minute! That was to show you I’ve gotit... I'll keep it for you, you know where it is whenever you want to come and get it.’ 

Jesus Christ opened his eyes wide and fumed. 

‘Well! If you want to take Papa off with you...’ 

But Buteau kept his cool. 

‘Don't tell me you’re jealous? What if | had Papa for a week, and you a week, wouldn't that only be natural? Eh? How about you split yourself in two, Papa? Meanwhile, to your very good health!’ 

As he was leaving he invited them to come and pick grapes the next day among his vines. They'd stuff themselves until they burst. In truth, he was so affable that the other two felt that, though he may 
be a real scoundrel, at least he was funny with it, provided you didn’t let yourself be taken in by him. They went with him for a short stretch, just for the pleasure of it. 

Right then, at the bottom of the hill, they ran into Mister and Madam Charles, who were returning to Roseblanche with Elodie after a stroll along the Aigre. All three were in mourning for Madam Estelle, 
as they called the young girl’s mother, who had died in July, of overwork, for every time the grandmother came back from Chartres she indeed said that her poor daughter was killing herself, she went 
to so much trouble keeping up the good reputation of the establishment in the Rue aux Juifs, while her good-for-nothing husband took less and less interest in it. And how moving the funeral had been 
for Mister Charles, he hadn’t dared take Elodie, so they'd decided not to break the news to her until three days after her mother had been laid to rest! How heart-wrenching for him, that morning when, 
for the first time in years, he’d seen the house on the corner of the Rue de la Planche-aux-Carpes, No. 19, distempered in yellow, with its green shutters always closed, his whole life’s work in fact, 
hung at present with black drapes, the little door open, the pathway barred by the coffin, sitting there between four altar candles! What touched him was the way the neighbourhood shared his pain. 
The ceremony had gone off very well, really. When they carried the coffin off the pathway and it appeared on the pavement, all the women of the neighbourhood crossed themselves. They made their 
way to the church amidst displays of piety. The five women of the house were there, in dark dresses, looking just right, as rumour had it that night in Chartres. One of them even wept at the cemetery. 
On that score, Mister Charles felt only satisfaction... But the next day, how he suffered, when he questioned his son-in-law, Hector Vaucogne, and visited the house! It had already lost its gloss, you 
could sense the lack of male authority from all kinds of liberties that he would never have tolerated in his day. He noted with pleasure, however, that the good attitude of the five women in the procession 
had made such a favourable impression in town that the establishment did a roaring trade all week. When he left No. 19, his head full of woes, he did not hide this from Hector: now that poor Estelle 
was no longer there to manage the place, it was up to him to mend his ways and seriously get his hands dirty, if he didn’t want to eat up his daughter's fortune. 

Buteau immediately begged them to come grape-picking, too. But they declined, because of their bereavement. Their faces were melancholy, their movements slow. All they agreed to do was to go 
and taste the new wine. 

‘It's just to occupy this poor little one,’ said Madam Charles. ‘She has so little entertainment here, since we took her out of boarding school! What can you do? She can’t stay at school forever.’ 

Elodie listened, her eyes downcast, blushing for no reason. She had grown very tall, very thin, as pale as a lily vegetating in the shade. 

‘So, what are you going to do with her, now that she’s shot up?’ asked Buteau. 

She went redder, while her grandmother replied. 

‘Lord! We hardly know. She'll decide, we'll leave it up to her.’ 

But Fouan, who had taken Mister Charles aside, asked him with an interested air. 

‘Is it going all right, the business?’ 

Mister Charles shrugged his shoulders disconsolately. 

‘Well! Just this morning | saw someone from Chartres. That's why we're so upset! The place is finished! People fight in the hallways, they don’t even pay any more, the security is so bad!’ 

He folded his arms and took deep breaths to relieve himself of what was especially choking him, a new grievance whose enormity he hadn't yet digested since learning about it that morning. 

‘And would you believe that the miserable bastard takes himself off to the café, now! To the café! To the café! When you've got one at home!’ 

‘It's buggered, then!’ Jesus Christ, who had been listening, said with evident conviction. 

They fell silent as Madam Charles and Elodie walked over with Buteau. They now started talking about the deceased, the young girl saying how sad she was not to have been able to hug her poor 
mother. She added in her simple way: 

‘But it seems the illness was so sudden, and that they were working so hard at the sweetshop...’ 

‘Yes, for the christenings,’ Madam Charles hastened to say, turning to the others and winking. 

But not one of them had smiled, they all nodded sympathetically. And the girl, whose gaze had fallen on the ring she was wearing, kissed it, crying. 

‘This is all they gave me of hers. Grandma took it off her finger and put it on mine. She wore it for twenty years, I'll wear it as long as | live.’ 

It was an old wedding ring, one of those pieces of common costume jewellery, so worn that the engraved pattern on it had practically disappeared. You could feel that the hand on which it had worn so 
thin had not shirked any kind of task, always active, with chamber pots to wash, beds to make, scrubbing, wiping, mopping, poking around everywhere. And it spoke of so many things, this ring, it had 
rubbed off its gold on so many secrets that the men stared at it, their nostrils flaring, without a word. 

‘When you've worn it down as much as your mother,’ said Mister Charles, suddenly choking with emotion, ‘you'll be able to rest. If that ring could talk, it would teach you how to earn money, through 
good organization and hard work.’ 

Elodie, in tears, glued her lips once more to the ring. 

‘You know,’ Mister Charles went on, ‘I'd like you to wear this ring when we marry you.’ 

But at that last phrase, at the idea of marriage, the young girl, in her turmoil, experienced such strong emotion, such extreme confusion, that she threw herself, distraught, on her grandmother's bosom 
and hid her face. Madam Charles smiled and tried to calm her. 

‘Come now, don’t be ashamed, my little bunny rabbit... You must get used to the idea, there’s nothing nasty about it. | wouldn’t say anything nasty in your presence, of course. Your cousin Buteau was 
asking a moment ago what we were going to do with you. We'll start by getting you married. Come, come, look at me, don’t rub yourself against my shawl. You'll make your skin all red.’ 

Then, to the others, in a very low voice, with an air of deep satisfaction, she said: 

‘Eh? Is it well brought up, or what? It doesn’t know a thing about anything!’ 

‘Ah! If we didn’t have this angel,’ concluded Mister Charles, ‘we really would be too sad, because of what | told you... And on top of that, my roses and my carnations suffered this year, and | don’t know 
what's going on in my aviary, all my birds are sick. Fishing is my only consolation, | caught a three-pound trout yesterday. People live in the country to be happy, don’t they?’ 

They parted ways. The Charleses reiterated their promise to go and taste the new wine. Fouan, Buteau, and Jesus Christ walked a few steps in silence, then the old man summed up their opinion. 
‘He'll be a lucky dog, the lad who gets that kid and the house with her!’ 

The town crier of Rognes had beaten out the drum roll for the grape harvest; and that Monday morning, the whole district was out in the open air, as every local had his vine, there wasn’t a family who 
would have missed out, that day, on going to work on the slopes of the Aigre. But what had got the village going was that, the day before, at nightfall, the priest, a luxury the municipality was finally 
giving itself, had disembarked outside the church. It was so dark, however, that no one had been able to see him properly. Tongues had been wagging ever since, especially as the story was definitely 
worth the trouble. 

After his falling out with Rognes, over the months, the Abbé Godard had stubbornly refused to set foot there again. He baptized, heard confessions, married those who sought him out in Bazoches-le- 
Doyen; as for the dead, they would no doubt have dried out waiting for him; but this was a moot point, as no one had taken it upon themselves to die during this great quarrel. He had declared to 
Monseigneur, the bishop, that he’d rather be beaten up than take the good Lord into a land of abomination, where he was so badly received, all bawds and sozzlepots, all damned, since they no longer 
believed in the Devil; and Monseigneur obviously supported him, because he made no move, awaiting signs of contrition from this rebel flock. So, Rognes was without a priest: no more Mass, no more 
anything, a state of savagery. At first, there had been some surprise; but on the whole things didn’t seem any worse than before. People got used to it, there was no more rain or wind than before, to 
say nothing of the fact that the municipality saved a lot of money. So, since a priest was not indispensable, since experience proved that the harvests were not impaired in any way and people didn’t 
die any faster, they might as well be without one for good. Many showed themselves to be of this view, not just hotheads like Lengaigne, but also men of good sense, who could add up, Delhomme for 
example. Only, there were many who were annoyed at not having a priest. It wasn’t that they were any more religious than the others: they couldn't care less about a joker of a God who had stopped 
making them tremble! But no priest—that seemed to say they were too poor or too stingy to pay for one; in the end, well, they looked as though they were beneath it all, complete nobodies, who wouldn't 
have spent ten sous on anything that wasn’t useful. Those in Magnolles, where there were only two hundred and eighty-three people, ten less than in Rognes, managed to provide for their own priest, 
and they flung this fact in their neighbours’ faces, laughing in such a provocative way that it would certainly have ended in blows. And then, the women had their habits, naturally not one of them would 
consent to be married or buried without a priest. The men themselves sometimes went to church, on big feast days, because everyone went then. In short, there had always been priests, and even if 
you didn’t give a damn, they had to have one. 

Naturally, the municipal council was apprised of the issue. Hourdequin, the mayor, who, though not practising, supported religion on principle as the voice of authority, committed the political error of 
not taking sides in his attempt to be conciliatory. The municipality was poor, what was the point of grafting expenses onto it, heavy ones for its size that the repair of the presbytery would necessitate? 
All the more so, as he hoped to bring back the Abbé Godard. Well, it turned out that it was Macqueron, the deputy, once the enemy of men of the cloth, who placed himself at the head of the malcontents 
who felt humiliated at not having a priest of their own. This Macqueron must have nurtured from that moment the idea of toppling the mayor and taking his place; they said, what’s more, that he had 
become the agent of Mister Rochefontaine, the Chateaudun factory owner, who was about to stand again against Mister de Chédeville in the upcoming elections.* As it happened, Hourdequin was 
tired, having big problems at the farm, and he stopped being interested in the sessions and let his deputy act for him; so that the council, won over by the latter, voted for the necessary funds to set up 
the municipality as a parish. Ever since he'd been paid for his expropriated land, when they were building the new road, after having promised to cede it free of charge, the councillors had called him a 


crook, but still showed him great consideration. Lengaigne alone protested against the vote which handed the region over to the Jesuits. Bécu also grumbled, as he had been evicted from the presbytery 
and from the garden, and was now housed in a hovel. For a month, workers had been redoing the plaster, putting back stained-glass windows, replacing rotten slates; and thus it was that a priest, at 
last, had been able, the day before, to move into the little house, painted good as new. 

At the crack of dawn, carts left for the hillside, each one loaded with four or five great barrels that were stoved in at one end, spouters, as they're called. There were women and girls, seated inside with 
their baskets; while the men went on foot, whipping the wheat. A whole line followed behind and people chatted from one cart to the next, amidst shouts and laughter. 

The Lengaignes’ cart actually came after Macqueron’s, so that Flore and Ccelina, who hadn't spoken to each other for six months, started talking again, thanks to this circumstance. Flore had Bécu’s 
wife with her, Coelina had her daughter Berthe. Straight away the conversation had fallen on the priest. The chatter flew off into the fresh morning air, in rhythm with the horses’ hooves. 

‘Me, | saw him helping them get his chest down.’ 

‘Oh?!... What's he like?’ 

‘Lord! It was dark. He looked very tall to me, very thin, with a long, sad face. None too strong, either. Maybe thirty. Very sweet-looking.’ 

‘And, from what they say, he’s come from living with people in the Auvergne, in the mountains where they're under snow two thirds of the year.’ 

‘Awful! Well, he’s going to find himself nice and comfortable here with us, then!’ 

‘That's certain! And you know he’s called Madeleine.’ 

‘No, Madeline.’ 

‘Madeline, Madeleine—still no name for a man.’ 

‘He may well come and visit us, in the vines. Macqueron promised he’d bring him.’ 

‘Oh! Blimey! Have to keep an eye out for him!’ 

The carts stopped at the bottom of the slope, along the road that followed the Aigre. In each little vineyard, between the rows of stakes, the women were at work, walking bent double, their bottoms up, 
cutting off the bunches with billhooks and filling their baskets with them. As for the men, they had enough to do emptying the baskets into their panniers and getting down and emptying them into the 
spouters. As soon as all the spouters in one cart were full, they took them off to be poured into the vat, then returned to the charge. 

The dew was so heavy that morning that the women’s dresses were instantly soaked. Luckily the weather was glorious and the sun dried them out. It hadn't rained for three weeks; the grapes they'd 
despaired of, because of the wet summer, had suddenly ripened and sweetened; and that was why the beautiful sunshine, so hot for the season, made them all light-hearted, and they were giggling, 
yelling, letting fly with dirty jokes that made the girls double up with laughter. 

‘That Coelina!’ said Flore to Bécu’s wife, straightening up and looking at Macqueron’s wife in the neighbouring vineyard. ‘She was so proud of her Berthe because of her ladylike complexion! And now 
she’s going all sallow and drying out like anything!’ 

‘That's right!’ declared Bécu’s wife. ‘That's what happens when girls aren't married off! They're very silly not to give her to the wheelwright’s son. And, anyway, from what they say, she’s ruining herself 
with her bad habits.’ 

She went back to cutting the grapes, her back sore. Then, gently wiggling her behind: 

‘That doesn’t stop the schoolmaster from sniffing round her.’ 

‘| know!’ cried Flore. ‘That Lequeu, he'd stick his nose in a cowpat to sniff out a sou. Speak of the devil! There he is now, coming to give them a hand. Cunning as a rat!’ 

But they fell silent. Victor, back from military service barely a fortnight, came up and took their baskets and emptied them in Delphin’s pannier; the latter had been hired by that big snake-in-the-grass 
Lengaigne for the duration of the grape-picking, as he pretended he needed to mind the shop. Delphin, who had never been outside Rognes, rooted in the land like a young oak, was open-mouthed 
with wonder at Victor, as he swaggered and teased, delighted at making such an impression, so changed that no one recognized him with his moustache and his goatee and his air of not giving a toss 
about anyone, under the police hat he still affected to wear. But the lad was mistaken if he thought he could make Delphin envious: despite all his tales about his garrison exploits, untruths about the 
fun he'd had, the wine and the women, the peasant shook his head, aghast deep down, not tempted in the slightest. No, no! You’d lose so much if you had to leave your own neck of the woods! He 
had already refused twice to go and make his fortune in Chartres, in a restaurant, with Nénesse. 

‘But, you useless bloody legless cripple, what about when you're called up!’ 

‘Called up? I'll draw a lucky number!’ 

Victor, full of contempt, could make no further impression. What a gutless wonder, when you were built like a Cossack! He went on, emptying the baskets into the pannier while he talked, without the 
bugger buckling under his load. So, as a joke, bragging, Victor nodded towards Berthe and added: 

‘So tell us, has she grown any since | left?’ 

Delphin gave a guffaw, for the Macquerons’ freak of a daughter remained the great joke among the young men of the village. 

‘| haven't had a look. Maybe it grew some in the spring.’ 

‘| won't be watering it,’ Victor concluded, pulling a disgusted face. ‘Might as well treat yourself to a frog. Anyway, it can’t be healthy down there, it must catch cold without a wig.’ 

At that, Delphin laughed so hard that his pannier nearly fell off his back; and after he got down and was emptying it into a spouter he could still be heard choking with laughter. 

In the Macquerons’ vine, Berthe continued to play the lady, used little scissors instead of a billhook, was frightened of thorns and wasps, and despaired because her fine shoes, drenched with dew, 
weren't drying. She put up with Lequeu’s little acts of kindness even though she detested him, flattered as she was to be courted by the only man who had any learning. He ended up taking out his 
handkerchief to wipe her shoes. But an unexpected apparition caught their attention. 

‘My God!’ murmured Berthe. ‘There’s a dress for you! They told me she turned up last night, at the same time as the priest.’ 

It was Suzanne, the Lengaignes’ daughter, risking a sudden reappearance in her village after three years leading a wild life in Paris. Having arrived the night before, she had slept in, letting her mother 
and brother go off to the harvest, promising herself she’d join them later and fall amongst the toiling peasants in all the éclat of her outfit, and crush them. The sensation was, in fact, extraordinary, as 
she had put on a silk dress of a blue so rich it drowned the blue of the sky. In the sharp sunlight that bathed her, standing out in the open air, amidst the yellow green of the vines, it was truly luxurious, 
a real triumph. She had started talking and laughing very loudly at once, bitten into a bunch of grapes which she held aloft so as to drop them into her mouth, joked with Delphin and her brother Victor, 
who seemed very proud of her, and filled Bécu’s wife and her mother with wonder, their arms dangling by their sides in admiration, their eyes moist. What's more, their admiration was shared by the 
harvesters of the neighbouring vines: work stopped, all contemplated her, hesitated to recognize her, she had grown so much bigger and prettier. An ugly duckling in days gone by and now such a 
looker, no doubt because of the way she brought her short blond hair forward over her muzzle. And their scrutiny turned to respect when they saw her so expensively rigged out, so plump, with a cheery 
face that radiated prosperity. 

Even Ccelina, a surge of bile showing on her face and in her pinched mouth, forgot herself, standing between her daughter Berthe and Lequeu. 

‘There’s one who's got style! Flore’s telling anyone who'll listen that her daughter's got servants and carriages, up there in Paris. It’s probably true, you need to make a lot to deck yourself out like that.’ 
‘Oh yes,’ said Lequeu, trying to be agreeable, ‘we know how that sort make their money.’ 

‘What the hell does it matter, how they make it!’ Coelina shot back, bitterly. ‘They've got it all the same!’ 

But at that moment Suzanne, who had spotted Berthe and had just recognized her as one of her old companions at the Daughters of Mary, walked over, sweet as could be. 

‘Hello, are you well?’ 

She gave Berthe a stare and noticed her faded complexion, and it made her stand taller in all her milky flesh, and she repeated, with a laugh: 

‘You are well, aren’t you?’ 

‘Very well, thank you,’ Berthe replied, embarrassed, vanquished. 

That day, victory belonged to the Lengaignes, it was a real slap in the face for the Macquerons. Beside herself, Coelina compared the sallow thinness of her daughter, already wrinkled, to the healthy 
good looks of the others’ daughter, fresh and rosy. Was that fair, that? A slapper who hopped into bed with men from morning to night, and never did a stroke of work! And a virtuous young girl who 
slept on her own and looked as worn out as a woman who'd had three pregnancies! No, there was no reward for good behaviour, it wasn’t worth the trouble of living a decent life at home with your 
parents! 

In the end, the whole grape harvest made a fuss of Suzanne. She kissed children who'd grown, she stirred old men by bringing back memories. Whatever you are, you can do without the rest of the 
world when you've made your pile. But this one still had a good heart, she didn’t spit on her family, she even came back to see her old friends now she was rich. 

At eleven o'clock, everyone sat down and ate bread and cheese. It was not that they had any appetite, as they'd been stuffing themselves with grapes since dawn, their gullets were sticky with sugar, 
their paunches swollen and round as barrels; and the grapes churning around inside were as good as a purge: already, at every minute, some girl was obliged to dart behind a hedge. Naturally, they 
laughed about it, the men got up and shouted ‘heave-ho!’ to encourage whoever it was. In short, it was all good, clean fun, healthy and refreshing. 

They were just polishing off the bread and cheese when Macqueron appeared on the road below with the Abbé Madeline. As a result, they forgot about Suzanne, all eyes were now on the priest. 
Frankly, the impression was hardly favourable: he looked like a real beanpole, as sad as if he was putting the good Lord Himself in the ground. However, he greeted them at every vine, had a kind word 
for everyone, and they ended up deciding he was nice and polite, nice and sweet, a bit weak, in a word. They'd be able to lead him by the nose, that one! It would work out better than with that tough 
customer, Abbé Godard. Behind his back, they started to snigger. He had reached the top of the slope and was standing there, looking out over the vast flat grey immensity of the Beauce, gripped by 
a sort of fear, a desperate melancholy, that brought tears to his clear mountain-dweller’s eyes, used to the narrow horizons of the gorges of the Auvergne. 

As it happened, Buteau’s vine was right there. Lise and Francoise were cutting bunches of grapes and Jesus Christ, who had not failed to bring their father along, was already drunk from the grapes 
he was gorging on, though he looked as if he was busy emptying the baskets into the panniers. It was all fermenting so fiercely inside his skin, he was swelling with so much gas, that wind was coming 
out of every hole. And, excited by the presence of a priest, he forgot himself in unseemly fashion. 

‘Bugger of a brute!’ Buteau shouted at him. ‘Wait till the priest's gone at least.’ 

But Jesus Christ rejected the rebuke. He replied as a man who could be well mannered when he wanted. 

‘It's not aimed at him, it’s for my own pleasure.’ 

Old Fouan had taken a seat on the ground, as he would say, weary, happy with the fine weather and the fine grape harvest. He laughed up his sleeve, maliciously, at the fact that La Grande, whose 
vine was next to theirs, came and wished him good day: that one, too, had started showing him consideration again ever since she’d heard he had a private income. Then she bounded away, having 
spotted from afar her grandson Hilarion greedily taking advantage of her absence to stuff his face with grapes; and she fell upon the boy, whacking him with her stick: a pig at the trough, who wasted 
more than he picked! 

‘There’s one, old aunty, who'll make people happy when she croaks!’ said Buteau, sitting down next to his father for a moment, to butter him up. ‘Fancy treating that innocent kid like that, just because 
he’s as strong and dumb as an ass!’ 

Then he began to attack the Delhommes, who happened to be lower down, by the roadside. They had the best vineyard in the area, nearly five acres with a sole tenant, even though there were a good 
dozen of them to look after it. Their well-tended vines yielded clusters of grapes like nothing any of the neighbours harvested; and they were so conceited about them, they looked like they were 
harvesting apart, without even cheering up at the sudden bouts of colic that forced the girls to trot off. Doubtless, it would have killed them to climb up and greet their father, they didn’t even seem to 
have noticed he was there. That clumsy oaf Delhomme, a real donkey of a man, always posturing about hard work and fair play! And that shrew Fanny, always flaring up over the tiniest little thing, 
expecting people to look up to her like a saint, without even seeing how rotten she was to other people! 

‘The truth is, Papa,’ Buteau went on, ‘I’m very fond of you, whereas my brother and sister... You know, I’m still very sad, the way we parted over a load of cock and bull.’ 

And he put the blame on Frangoise, whose head had been turned by Jean. She had calmed down now. But if she started playing up again, he would cool her off in the duckpond. 

‘Look, Papa, just think about it. What’s stopping you coming back?’ 

Fouan remained prudently silent. He’d been expecting this offer that his youngest had finally come out with; and he didn’t want to answer yes or no, because you never could tell. So Buteau went on, 
having made sure his brother was at the other end of the vineyard. 

‘Don't you agree? It’s not the right place for you, at that layabout Jesus Christ's. We might find you murdered in your bed one of these days... And—listen!—I'll feed you, give you a bed, and still pay 
you your pension.’ 


The old man blinked in amazement. As he still didn’t say anything, his son upped the offer: 
‘And the little extras, your coffee, your tipple, four sous of tobacco, all the things you like!’ 
It was too much, Fouan took fright. True, things were taking a bad turn at Jesus Christ's. But what if the troubles started up again at Buteau’s? 
‘We'll see,’ he contented himself with saying, getting to his feet so as to break off the conversation. 
They picked grapes till nightfall. The carts never stopped taking away the full spouters and bringing them back empty. In the vines, gilded by the setting sun, the coming and going of baskets and 
panniers sped up, amidst the intoxication of so much grape being carried off. Berthe had an accident. She was seized by such a bout of colic, she couldn’t even run: her mother and Lequeu had to 
shield her with their bodies while she squatted among the stakes. She was seen, however, from the neighbouring vines. Victor and Delphin wanted to take her some paper; but Flore and Bécu’s wife 
stopped them because there were some lines only the ill-bred crossed. Finally, they went home. The Delhommes led the way, La Grande forced Hilarion to pull with the horse, and the Lengaignes and 
the Macquerons fraternized in the semi-drunkenness that softened their rivalry. What people noticed especially was the polite talk between the Abbé Madeline and Suzanne: he no doubt believed her 
to be a lady, seeing her the best-dressed; so much so that they walked side by side, he filled with consideration, she acting coy, asking when Mass was on Sunday. Behind them came Jesus Christ, 
who was fiercely set against the man of the cloth and so started his disgusting stunt again, with the relentlessness of the true boozer. Every five steps, he lifted his thigh and dropped one. The bitch bit 
her lips to stop herself laughing, the priest affected not to hear; and they went on, very serious, accompanied by this music, exchanging pious remarks as they brought up the rear of the cavalcade of 
grape-pickers. 
As they finally reached Rognes, Buteau and Fouan, ashamed, tried to impose silence on Jesus Christ. But he kept going, repeating that the priest was quite wrong to take offence. 
‘Hell! When you've been told it’s not for anyone else, it’s just for me!’ 
The following week, they were all invited to taste the new wine at the Buteaus’. The Charleses, Fouan, Jesus Christ, and four or five others, were to come at seven o’clock in the evening for a leg of 
lamb and walnuts and cheese, a real meal. During the day, Buteau had barrelled his wine, six casks had been filled with the long-necked funnel from the vat. But neighbours found themselves trailing 
a bit behind: one, still picking his grapes, had been pressing them since the morning, stark naked; a second, armed with a rod, was surveying the fermentation, and rammed his hat on amidst the 
bubbling of the must; a third, who had a press, was squeezing the marc and tossing it out into his yard in a steaming pile. It was like that in every house, boiling hot vats, streaming presses, barrels 
spilling over, and all over Rognes the fumes of the wine spread with a smell so strong it was enough to make everyone drunk. 
That day, as they were leaving the Chateau, Fouan had a foreboding that made him take his bonds out of the lentil pot. He might just as well hide them on his person, for he thought he’d seen Jesus 
Christ and La Trouille looking around very strangely. They all three set off early and reached the Buteaus’ at the same time as the Charleses. The moon was at its fullest, so big, so clear-cut, that it 
shone like a proper sun; and Fouan, stepping into the yard, noticed that the ass, Gideon, in the shed, had his head deep in a small tub. It didn’t surprise him to see him free, since the crafty bugger 
could lift latches with his mouth; but the tub intrigued him, so he went over and saw that it was a tub from the cellar that had been left full of wine from the press, to finish filling up the barrels. And that 
blasted Gideon was emptying it! 
‘Hey! Buteau, come here! Your donkey's up to something!’ 
Buteau appeared at the kitchen door. 
‘What is it?’ 
‘He's drunk the lot!’ 
Gideon, amidst the shouting, was calmly draining the last drop. He had probably been drinking away for a quarter of an hour, for the little tub easily held twenty litres or so. It had all gone in, his belly 
was as round as a wine skin, fit to burst; and when he lifted his head, you could see wine streaming from his nose, a boozer’s nose, with a red line under his eyes showing how far he'd stuck it in. 
‘The rotten devil!’ Buteau yelled as he came running. ‘It’s one of his tricks! He’s got the worst vices in the world!’ 
Whenever Gideon was reprimanded for his bad behaviour, he usually looked as though he couldn't care less, with his ears flattened and pulled back sideways. This time, dazed, losing all respect, he 
positively sneered and nodded his noggin to express unrepentant pleasure at his debauchery; and when his master gave him a shove, he staggered. 
Fouan had to steady him with his shoulder. 
‘The bloody animal’s dead drunk!’ 
‘Drunk as a donkey, you could say,’ remarked Jesus Christ, gazing on with a brotherly eye, full of admiration. ‘A whole tub in one go, what a gullet!’ 
Buteau, for his part, was not amused, any more than Lise or Frangoise, who had both come running at the noise. First, there was the wine lost; then, it wasn’t so much the loss as the embarrassment 
caused by the foul conduct of their donkey in front of the Charleses. Already the latter were pursing their lips, because of Elodie. To make matters worse, luck would have it that Suzanne and Berthe, 
strolling along together, ran into the Abbé Madeline just outside the gate; and all three had stopped, waiting to see what would happen. A right mess, with all these grand people standing there, all 
agog! 
‘Push him, Papa,’ Buteau hissed. ‘Let’s get him back in the stable fast.’ 
Fouan pushed. But Gideon was very happy where he was and refused to leave the yard, though without malicious intent, more like a good-natured drunk, a twinkle in each bleary eye, mouth foaming, 
curled back in a laugh. He made himself heavy, tottered on his spread legs and recovered just in time at each jolt, as if he found the joke really funny. But when Buteau joined in, it did not take long: 
the donkey toppled over, his hooves in the air, then rolled onto his back and began to bray loudly, as if to show that he didn’t give a toss about all the characters watching him. 
‘Ah, you filthy bag of bones! Useless idiot! I'll teach you to make yourself sick!’ screamed Buteau, getting stuck into him with his heels. 
Full of indulgence, Jesus Christ stepped between them. 
‘Come on. He’s drunk, you can’t expect him to be reasonable. Of course he doesn’t understand, you'd be better helping him get back to the stable.’ 
The Charleses had moved away, utterly shocked by this outrageous ill-mannered beast; while Elodie, bright red, as if she’d had to endure an indecent spectacle, turned her head away. At the entrance 
to the yard, the priest, Suzanne, and Berthe, stood in silent disapproval. Neighbours arrived and started making jocular remarks. Lise and Frangoise could have wept with shame. 
Meanwhile, biting back his rage, Buteau, aided by Fouan and Jesus Christ, was striving to get Gideon back on his feet. It was no easy task, for, with the tubful rolling round in his stomach, the fellow 
weighed a ton. As soon as they'd straightened him up at one end, he collapsed at the other. All three of them were wearing themselves out bracing him and propping him up with their elbows and 
knees. Finally, they had just managed to plant him on his four feet, and even get him to take a few steps, when, in a sudden backwards bow, he toppled over again. And there was the whole yard still 
to cross to reach the stable. They would never get there. What was to be done? 
‘Bloody hell! Bloody hell!’ they kept swearing, studying him from all angles, without knowing which way to grab him. 
Jesus Christ had the idea of leaning him against the wall of the shed; from there, they could circle round, hugging the wall of the house, all the way to the stable. It worked at first, even though the 
donkey scraped himself against the plaster. The trouble was that he obviously could not stand being scraped like this for long. All of a sudden, throwing off the hands that were holding him against the 
wall, he kicked out and gambolled about. 
Fouan nearly came a cropper and the two brothers shrieked: 
‘Stop him! Stop him!’ 
Then, by the bright white light of the moon, they saw Gideon churning up the yard in a frenzied zigzag, both his big ears flapping. They had stirred up his belly so much they’d made him sick. An initial 
retch brought him to a halt, everything was spinning. He tried to bolt but came down square on his stiffened legs. His neck stretched out, a terrible heavy swell shook his sides. And in the pitching of a 
drunk relieving himself, jutting his head forward at every effort, he threw up like a man. 
Roars of laughter burst out at the gate among the peasants gathered there, while the Abbé Madeline, weak of stomach, blanched, standing between Suzanne and Berthe, who led him away with words 
of indignation. But it was the offended attitude of the Charleses especially that showed how much the exhibition of a donkey in such a state was contrary to good manners, even to the ordinary civility 
one owes to passers-by. Elodie, overcome, in tears, had thrown herself round her grandmother's neck, asking if the donkey was going to die. And despite Mister Charles’s shouts of ‘Enough! Enough’, 
delivered in his old imperious voice of a boss one always obeyed, the bugger kept going, the yard became full of it, a furious opening of the floodgates, a proper red stream that ran into the pond. Then 
the donkey slipped, wallowing in it, his legs spread wide, so indecent that never had a drunk, spreadeagled on the road, disgusted onlookers to such an extent. You’d have sworn the devil was doing it 
on purpose, to bring dishonour on his masters. It was too much. Lise and Francoise fled, their hands over their eyes, and sought refuge at the back of the house. 
‘That's enough! Take him away!’ 
In fact, there was nothing else to be done, for Gideon, who had gone as soft as a rag, weighed down by sleepiness, was nodding off. Buteau ran to get a litter, and six men helped him load the donkey 
onto it. They carted him off, his limbs loose, his head wobbling, already snoring with such gusto that he still seemed to be braying, completely indifferent still to his audience. 
Naturally, this adventure spoiled the meal at first. But they soon recovered, and even wound up celebrating the new wine so expansively that all of them, around eleven o'clock, were just like the donkey. 
At every moment, someone was going out into the yard to answer a call of nature. 
Old Fouan was very merry. Maybe he’d do well to move back in with his youngest after all, since the wine would be good that year. He had to leave the room, too, and he was turning it over in his mind, 
out in the black night, when he heard Buteau and Lise, who'd come out behind his back and were crouched down side by side along the hedge, arguing, because the husband had accused the wife of 
not showing herself affectionate enough with his father. Stupid goose! They had to sweet-talk him to get him back and wheedle the stash out of him. The old man, sobered up, cold all over, patted 
himself, assured himself they hadn’t stolen his papers from out of his pocket; and when they had all kissed and said goodnight, when he found himself back at the Chateau, he was perfectly resolved 
not to move. But, that very night, he saw a sight that made his blood run cold: La Trouille in a nightgown, prowling round the room, going through his underpants, his smock, even looking in his shoes. 
Obviously Jesus Christ, not having found the stash that had vanished from the lentil pot, had sent his daughter to wheedle it out of him, as Buteau would say. 
After that, Fouan could not stay in bed, he was so worked up about what he’d seen. He got up and opened the window. The night was white with moonlight, the smell of wine rose up from Rognes, 
mingled with the stuff they'd been stepping over for a week along the walls, the whole violent bouquet from the harvest. What was to become of him? His poor money, he wouldn't let go of it for a 
second any more, he’d sew it onto his skin. Then, as the wind blew the stench in his face, the image of Gideon came back to him: it was built to last, a donkey! It could take ten times a man’s pleasure, 
and still not give up the ghost. No matter! Robbed at his youngest’s, robbed at his eldest’s, he didn’t have a choice. The best thing to do would be to stay on at the Chateau, keep his eyes peeled, and 
wait and see. His old bones shuddered at the thought, every one of them. 

315 
MONTHS went by, winter came and went, then spring, and life in Rognes went on in its usual way, it took years for it to look as if anything had been achieved, in this mournful life of never-ending toil. In 
July, however, in the great weariness brought on by the hot sun, the coming elections stirred the village. This time there was a lot at stake, hidden beneath the surface. They all talked about it, they 
were all waiting for the candidates to do their rounds. As it happened, the Sunday the arrival of Mister Rochefontaine, the factory owner from Chateadun, was announced, a terrible scene broke out in 
the morning at the Buteaus’, between Lise and Francoise. The episode indeed proved that even if it doesn’t look as if things are changing, they nonetheless are; for the last tie that bound the sisters 
that was always close to breaking and then always mended, had grown so thin from the wear and tear of daily battle, that it broke clean through, never to be tied again, and all because of a stupid act 
which was really not worth making a fuss over. 
That morning, Francoise was bringing the cows back and had stopped for a moment to talk to Jean, whom she’d run into outside the church. It has to be said that she was being deliberately provocative, 
standing outside the house itself with the sole aim of annoying the Buteaus. So, when she stepped inside, Lise shouted at her. 
‘You know, when you want to see your men, try not to do it right under the window!’ 
Buteau was there, listening, in the middle of sharpening a billhook. 
‘My men,’ Frangoise repeated. ‘I see too many of them around here, my men! And there’s a pig of a one that, if I'd wanted, wouldn’t have had me under the window, but in your bed!’ 
This allusion to Buteau threw Lise into such a state that she was beside herself. For a long while, she had had only one desire, to chuck her sister out and be left in peace in her household, even if it 
meant handing over half the property. That was even the reason that got her beaten up by her man, who was of the opposite view, determined as he was to use cunning till the bitter end, not despairing 
of sleeping with the younger one, as long as she and he had what it took to do it. Lise was furious at not being the mistress of the house and was tormented now by a particular jealousy, still ready to 
let him tumble her little sister just to get it over with, while raging to see him getting all hot and bothered over that trollop, whose youth she had come to loathe, the little hard breasts, the white skin of 
her arms under her rolled-up sleeves. She would have liked him to spoil all that, even if she’d had to lend him a hand; she’d have jumped on the bitch herself, since it wasn’t sharing that pained her; 
what pained her, in their venomous and growing rivalry, was the fact that her sister was better looking than she was and must surely give more pleasure. 


‘You slut!’ she screamed. ‘You're the one who gets him all excited! If you weren't always hanging around him, he wouldn't always be sniffing your bum that you’re too young to wipe for yourself. Lovely 
and clean, hal’ 

Francoise went very white, so disgusted was she by this lie. With cold fury she replied calmly: 

‘Right, that’s enough... Wait another fortnight and | won't bother you any more, if that’s what you’re asking. Yes, in a fortnight I'll be twenty-one and I'll clear off.’ 

‘Ah, so you're dying to come of age, eh! You've been counting the days till you can make trouble for us! Well, then, you little bitch! You can forget about waiting a fortnight, you can go now, right this 
minute. Go on, get out!’ 

‘Steady on... Oh well, they need someone at Macqueron’s. He'll be happy to take me in. Goodbye!’ 

And Francoise left, it was as simple as that, it was all over between them. Buteau dropped the billhook he was sharpening and rushed to restore peace with a couple of slaps and patch things up again. 
But he got there too late; all he could do, in his exasperation, was to give his wife a punch that made her nose bleed. Bloody women! The very thing he feared, the very thing he’d so long prevented! 
With the young one flying the coop there’d be endless trouble! And he saw it all getting away from him, everything galloping off ahead of him, the girl and the land. 

‘I'll go along to Macqueron’s a bit later!’ he yelled. ‘She’s coming back, even if | have to bring her back with a few kicks up the arse!’ 

At Macqueron’s, that particular Sunday, everyone was outdoors, as they were expecting one of the candidates, Mister Rochefontaine, the master of the construction workshops in Chateaudun. During 
the last parliament, Mister de Chédeville had put them off, some said, by advertising Orléanist leanings, others because he had scandalized the Tuileries palace by having an affair with the young wife 
of an usher in the Chamber, who was mad about him in spite of his age. Whatever may have happened, the prefect’s protection had been withdrawn for the outgoing deputy, only to alight on Mister 
Rochefontaine, the erstwhile opposition candidate, whose workshops had just been visited by a minister who had written a brochure on free trade that was very much noted by the Emperor. Irritated 
by this abandonment, Mister de Chédeville maintained his candidacy, needing his mandate as deputy to do as much business as he could, not being happy enough any more with the farm rents from 
La Chamade that was mortgaged to the hilt and in a bad way. So much so that, through an odd twist of fate, the situation had been turned round and the great landowner had become the independent 
candidate, while the great factory man found himself the official candidate. 

Hourdequin, although mayor of Rognes, remained loyal to Mister de Chédeville; and he had resolved to take no notice of the orders coming from the administration, ready as he was to do battle openly 
if he were pushed to the limit. First, he thought it only decent not to turn like a weathercock at the slightest puff of wind from the prefect; then, between the protectionist and the free-trade advocate, 
he’d wound up believing that, given the catastrophic agricultural crisis, his interest lay with the former. For a while now, the sorrows Jacqueline caused him on top of the farm’s woes had prevented him 
from dealing with the mayoralty, and he’d let the deputy, Macqueron, expedite current business. So, when his interest in the elections brought him back to preside over the council, he was amazed to 
find them rebellious, stiffly hostile. 

Macqueron’s secret activity, conducted with the shrewdness of a savage, was bearing fruit at last. In this peasant who had made it, then fallen into idleness, trailing around, dirty and unkempt, enjoying 
a gentleman’s leisureliness that bored him to death, the ambition to be mayor had grown little by little before becoming the sole amusement of his existence. And he had undermined Hourdequin, now 
exploiting the deep-rooted innate hatred in the hearts of all the inhabitants of Rognes for the seigneurs of bygone days, and for the son of bourgeois who owned the land today. Of course he’d got it for 
nothing, the land! Out-and-out theft, in the days of the Revolution! There was no danger that some poor bugger would ever have any good luck, it always went to the scoundrels, people tired of lining 
their pockets in other ways! To say nothing of the fine goings-on at La Borderie. A disgrace, that Cognette, whom the master went and had again on the same straw mattresses she'd been on with the 
labourers, because that’s the way he liked it! All that was coming to light, doing the rounds throughout the district in a few crude stories, and it gave rise to indignation, even amongst those who would 
have tumbled or sold their own daughter, if it had been worth the trouble. It had reached the stage where the municipal councillors ended up saying that the bourgeois ought to thieve and do their dirty 
business among themselves; whereas, to lead a municipality of peasants properly, you needed a peasant as mayor. 

As it happened, it was on the subject of the elections that an initial show of resistance stunned Hourdequin. As he was speaking about Mister de Chédeville, all faces turned to stone. When Macqueron 
saw that Hourdequin remained loyal to the disgraced candidate, he told himself that this was the real battleground, an excellent opportunity to kick him out. And so he supported the prefect’s candidate, 
Mister Rochefontaine, shouting that all men of goodwill ought to support the government. That profession of faith sufficed, without his needing to indoctrinate the council members; for, in fear of losing 
Office, they were always on the side of the winner, resolved to get behind the strongest, the master, to see to it that nothing changed and the price of wheat was high. Delhomme, decent and fair-minded 
as he was, shared that view, and he carried Clou and the others with him. But the thing that wound up compromising Hourdequin was that his only supporter was Lengaigne, who was exasperated by 
the importance Macqueron had assumed. Calumny came into it too, they accused the farmer of being a ‘Red’, one of those rogues who wanted a republic to exterminate the peasant: so that the Abbé 
Madeline, alarmed, thinking he owed his curacy to the deputy, himself recommended Mister Rochefontaine, despite the fact that the bishop secretly favoured Mister de Chédeville. But one final blow 
rocked the mayor, the rumour went around that when the famous direct road from Rognes to Chateaudun was opened, he had pocketed half the subsidy the council had voted for. How? They didn’t 
explain and so the episode remained mysterious and appalling. When Macqueron was questioned about it, he adopted the frightened, pained, and discreet air of a man who kept his mouth shut out of 
decorum: he was merely the one who had made the whole thing up. Well, the municipality was shattered, the local council found itself split, on one side the deputy and all the councillors except 
Lengaigne, on the other the mayor, who only then understood the gravity of the situation. 

A fortnight earlier, on a special trip to Chateaudun, Macqueron had gone crawling to Mister Rochefontaine. He had implored him not to call in anywhere else but his place, if he deigned to come to 
Rognes. And that was why the innkeeper, that particular Sunday, kept going out onto the street after lunch, on the lookout for his candidate. He had alerted Delhomme, Clou, and other local councillors, 
who were busy downing a litre of wine, to while away the time. Old Fouan and Bécu were also there, playing cards, as well as Lequeu, the schoolmaster, who was determinedly reading a newspaper 
he'd brought along since he affected never to drink. But two customers worried the deputy. Jesus Christ and his rolling stone of a crony, the working-man Canon, were settled opposite each other, 
enjoying a bottle of brandy. He kept casting furtive glances at them, hoping to be able to chuck them out; but in vain, for they weren’t even shouting, contrary to habit: they simply looked as though they 
couldn't care less about the rest of them. The clock struck three and Mister Rochefontaine, who had promised to be in Rognes around two, had still not arrived. 

‘Coelina!’ Macqueron anxiously asked his wife. ‘Have you brought up the Bordeaux so we can offer the man a drink?’ 

Ccelina, who was serving, made a gesture to say she was sorry she had forgotten; and he rushed down to the cellar himself. In the next room, where the haberdashery was, and where the door always 
remained open, Berthe, looking like an elegant shop-assistant, was showing three peasant women some ribbons; while Francoise, already at her post, was dusting racks despite the fact that it was 
Sunday. The deputy, puffed up with the need for authority, had immediately taken her in, flattered that she’d placed herself under his protection. His wife was looking for a helper, as it happened. He 
would feed and lodge the little one, as long as he didn’t try and reconcile her with the Buteaus, as she swore she’d kill herself if they took her back there by force. 

Suddenly a landau, hitched to a pair of superb draught horses from La Perche, stopped outside the door. And Mister Rochefontaine, who was alone inside, got down, shocked and hurt that no one was 
there. He was debating whether to go inside the inn, when Macqueron came up the stairs from the cellar with a bottle in each hand. Quite embarrassed and in despair at not knowing how to get rid of 
his bottles, he stammered: 

‘Oh, Mister! What bad luck... I've been waiting here, not doing anything, since two o'clock; and the minute | go down... Yes, with you in mind... Would you care to have a drink, Mister le Député?’ 
Mister Rochefontaine, who was still just a candidate and should have been touched by the poor man’s embarrassment, seemed to get even more annoyed. He was a tall young fellow barely thirty-eight 
years old, with close-cropped hair and a square-cut beard, his attire correct but not fastidious. He had a cold, brusque manner, and a clipped, authoritarian voice, and everything about him spoke of his 
habit of giving orders and expecting obedience from the twelve hundred workers in his factory. He seemed determined to handle these peasants with cracks of the whip. 

Coelina and Berthe had come running, the latter with her bright, bold gaze under her bruised-looking eyelids. 

‘Please come in, Mister, we'd be honoured.’ 

But the mister in question had, at a glance, seen through her, sized her up and judged her. He went in, though, but refused to sit down. 

‘These are our friends from the council,’ Macqueron went on, recovering his composure. ‘They're very happy to make your acquaintance, isn’t that so, gentlemen? Very happy!’ 

Delhomme, Clou, and the others had risen, struck dumb by Mister Rochefontaine’s stiff bearing. And in complete silence they listened to the things he’d stopped by to tell them, the theories he shared 
with the Emperor, his progressive ideas especially, for it was to them that he owed his having replaced, in the favour of the administration, the former candidate, whose views were now rejected. Then 
he began promising roads, railways, canals, yes! a canal across the Beauce, to quench at last the thirst that had been parching the place for centuries. The peasants opened their mouths, stupefied. 
What was he saying? Water in the fields, at this time of year! He continued, and finished by threatening those who voted the wrong way with governmental sanctions and bad weather. They all looked 
at each other. Here was someone who would shake them up and with whom it would be good to stay on good terms. 

‘Of course, of course,’ Macqueron kept repeating, after every point the candidate made, a little worried, though, by his brusqueness. 

But Bécu approved of this no-nonsense military approach with an emphatic wagging of his chin; old man Fouan, wide-eyed, seemed to be saying that here was a real man; and Lequeu himself, normally 
so impassive, had gone very red, without anyone knowing, in truth, if he was pleased or seething. Only the two rogues, Jesus Christ and his friend Canon, showed obvious contempt, feeling so superior 
that they confined themselves to sneering and shrugging their shoulders. 

As soon as he’d finished speaking, Mister Rochefontaine headed for the door. The deputy let out a cry of despair. 

‘What! Mister, won't you do us the honour of having a drink?’ 

‘No, thank you, I’m already late. They’re expecting me in Magnolles, in Bazoches, in twenty different places. Good afternoon!’ 

As a result, Berthe didn’t even accompany him; and, back in the haberdashery, she said to Francoise: 

‘What a rude man! I'll be voting for the other one again, the old bloke.’ 

Mister Rochefontaine was just climbing back into his landau when cracks of a whip made him turn his head. It was Hourdequin, arriving in his modest cabriolet, driven by Jean. The farmer had only 
heard about the factory man’s visit to Rognes by accident, one of his carters having met the landau on the road; and he'd raced over to see the danger face to face, all the more anxious as he’d been 
urging Mister de Chédeville for a week to put in an appearance, the deputy being unable no doubt to tear himself away from some bit of skirt, possibly the usher’s pretty wife. 

‘So, it's you!’ he cried cheerily to Mister Rochefontaine. ‘I didn’t know you were already campaigning.’ 

The two carriages were lined up wheel to wheel. Neither man got down, and they chatted for a few minutes after leaning over to shake hands. They knew each other from having occasionally had lunch 
together at the home of the mayor of Chateaudun. 

‘So, you're against me?’ Mister Rochefontaine suddenly asked, in his blunt way. 

Hourdequin had been hoping not to commit himself too openly, because of his position as mayor, so was put out for a moment to see that this devil of a man had such an effective network of informers. 
But he, too, was a man of calibre and he replied in a cheery tone, so as to give the explanation a friendly twist. 

‘I'm not against anyone, I’m for myself... My man is the one who'll protect me. When you think that wheat’s fallen to sixteen francs—just what it costs me to produce! One might as well down tools and 
kick the bucket!’ 

Immediately, the other man became impassioned. 

‘Ah, yes! Protection, | was waiting for it! The surcharge, the right to ban foreign wheat, so that French wheat doubles in price! So that, in the end, the country starves, the four-pound loaf costs two 
francs, and the poor die! How can you, a man of progress, have the nerve to want to return to such a monstrous situation?’ 

‘Aman of progress, a man of progress,’ said Hourdequin cheerily, ‘no doubt that’s what | am; but it costs me so much that soon | won't be able to allow myself that luxury. Machines, chemical fertilizers, 
the new methods, that’s all very well and very rational; there’s just one problem with it that is that, for all its sound logic, it will lead you straight to ruin.’ 

‘Because you're impatient, because you expect science to give you all the answers straight away and in full, and you get so discouraged by the necessary trial and error that you even start doubting 
the results already achieved and you become negative about everything!’ 

‘That may well be. So in the end all I've done is conduct experiments, eh? Well, let them decorate me for that, and let other buggers carry on!’ 

Hourdequin burst into a guffaw at his joke that he felt was conclusive. But Mister Rochefontaine went on excitedly: 

‘So, you want the working man to die of hunger?’ 

‘Sorry! | want the peasant to live.’ 

‘But | keep twelve hundred workers in a job and | still can’t raise their wages without going broke... If wheat was at thirty francs, they'd die like flies.’ 

‘Well, don’t | have servants? When wheat's at sixteen francs, we tighten our belts, there are poor devils pegging out at the bottom of every ditch, all over the countryside around here.’ 

Then he added, still laughing: 


‘Lord! Everyone looks after their own interests! If | sell you bread cheap, it’s agriculture that will go bust, and if | sell it to you for a high price, it’s industry that will pack up. Your labour force grows, the 
price of manufactured goods goes up, my tools, my clothes, the hundred things | need... Oh! A right mess we'll end up in!’ 

Both of them, the farmer and the manufacturer, the protectionist and the free trader, stared at each other, the one sneering in his sly camaraderie, the other with the frank bluntness of his hostility. This 
was the modern state of war, the actual economic battle, on the battlefield of the struggle for existence. 

‘We'll force the peasant to feed the worker,’ said Mister Rochefontaine. 

‘Try and see to it,’ Hourdequin reiterated, ‘that the peasant has enough to eat first.’ 

With that, he jumped down at last from his cabriolet, and Rochefontaine was calling out the name of a village to his driver when Macqueron, annoyed to see that his friends from the council had been 
listening on their doorsteps, cried that they should all have a drink together; but, once again, the candidate refused, did not shake a single hand, and settled back in his landau that took off at a loud trot 
on the part of the two Percheron horses. 

At the other corner of the street, Lengaigne, standing at his door sharpening a razor, had witnessed the whole scene. He gave an insulting laugh and let fly in a very loud voice, for his neighbour's 
benefit: 

‘Kiss my arse and say thank youl’ 

Hourdequin, on the other hand, had gone inside and accepted a drink. As soon as Jean had tied the horse to one of the shutters, he followed his master. Francoise signalled to him to come into the 
haberdashery and told him all about having walked out, the whole affair; and he was so agitated about it, and so afraid of compromising her in front of everyone, that he went back and sat down ona 
bench in the inn, after simply murmuring that they'd all have to see each other again to discuss what was to be done. 

‘Oh, for God’s sake! You can’t wish for much, if you vote for that little upstart!’ cried Hourdequin, putting down his glass. 

His discussion with Mister Rochefontaine had made him decide on open warfare, even if it ended in defeat. So he no longer minced his words, but compared him to Mister de Chédeville, such a good 
man, not a stuck-up brat, always happy to be of service, a real old-fashioned aristocrat of France! Whereas that great dry fart, that modern-style millionaire, well! They could see how he looked down 
on people from his great height, he even refused to taste the local wine, out of fear no doubt of being poisoned! Come now, surely they couldn’t be so stupid! You don’t change a good horse for a one- 
eyed nag! 

‘Tell me, what have you got against Mister de Chédeville? He’s been your deputy for years, he’s always done the right thing by you. And yet you drop him for a bugger you were calling a scoundrel at 
the last elections, when the government was fighting him! Just think back, for heaven’s sake!’ 

Macqueron, not wanting to get involved directly, affected to help his wife serving. All the peasants had been listening with stony faces, without the slightest indication of what they secretly thought. It 
was Delhomme who replied. 

‘But if you don’t know someone!’ 

‘Well, you know that joker now! You heard him say he wants wheat to be cheap, that he’ll vote to let foreign wheat in and undercut ours. | already explained that to you, it spells absolute ruin. And if 
you're stupid enough to believe him after that, when he makes fine promises... Well, yes, vote for him! He’ll drop you like hot cakes afterwards!’ 

A vague smile had appeared on Delhomme’s tanned leather face. All the craftiness concealed beneath his simple, limited intelligence appeared in a few slow sentences. 

‘He says what he says, we believe what we believe... Whether it's him or someone else, God! We only want one thing that is that the government be strong enough to keep business going; and then— 
right?—just so as not to get it wrong, the best thing is to send the government the deputy it wants... It's enough that this gentleman from Chateaudun is a friend of the Emperor.’ 

At that final blow, Hourdequin remained stunned. But it was Mister de Chédeville, once upon a time, who was the Emperor's friend! What a race of serfs, all for the master that lashes them and feeds 
them, even now, with their hereditary abjection and their selfishness, seeing nothing, knowing nothing, beyond their daily bread! 

‘Well, then, hell and damnation! | swear that the day Rochefontaine is elected, I'll resign! Do you take me for a buffoon, saying yes one day and no the next! If these brigands of republicans were in the 
Tuileries, you'd be all for them, | suppose!’ 

Macqueron’s eyes lit up. At last, there it was, the mayor had just signed his own death warrant; for the commitment he was making would be enough, given his unpopularity, to make the region vote 
against Mister de Chédeville. 

But at that moment, Jesus Christ, forgotten in his corner with his friend Canon, laughed so loudly that all eyes turned towards him. His elbows on the edge of the table, his chin in his hands, he repeated 
very loudly, with snorts of contempt, looking at the peasants gathered there: 

‘Bunch of mugs! Bunch of mugs!’ 

And it was precisely on that note that Buteau entered. His sharp eye which, at the door, had spotted Frangoise in the haberdashery, recognized Jean immediately, sitting against the wall listening, 
waiting for his master. Good! The girl and her fancy man were there, they'd soon see, the pair of them! 

‘Well, if it isn’t my brother, the biggest mug of all!’ yelled Jesus Christ. 

Threatening growls were heard, people were talking about chucking the foul-mouthed devil out, when Leroi, known as Canon, got involved, with his rasping working-class voice, the voice of a man 
who'd argued at all the socialist meetings of Paris. 

‘Shut your gob, boy! They’re not as stupid as they look. Listen, you lot, you peasants, what would you say if across the road there, on the town hall door, we stuck a poster where there would be printed 
in big letters: “Revolutionary commune of Paris: first, all taxes are abolished; second, military service is abolished...” Eh? What would you say to that, you yokels?” 

The effect was so extraordinary that Delhomme, Fouan, Clou, and Bécu just sat there, wide-eyed and open-mouthed. Lequeu dropped his paper; Hourdequin, who was just leaving, came back; Buteau, 
forgetting all about Francoise, sat on a corner of the table. And they all looked at this ragamuffin, this rolling stone, the terror of the countryside, who lived off marauding and charity under duress. The 
other week, he’d been chased from La Borderie, where he’d appeared like a ghost as day was turning to dusk. That was why he was now sleeping at that crook Jesus Christ's, though he might well 
disappear from there the next day. 

‘| see that’s tickled you in the right spot at least,’ Canon went on cheerily. 

‘Too right it has!’ Buteau admitted. ‘When you think that again yesterday | had to take the taxman more money! It never ends, they'd rip the shirts off our backs!’ 

‘And what if we never had to see our boys leave home, oh Lord!’ cried Delhomme. ‘I’m paying to exempt Nénesse, | know what it costs.’ 

‘And of course,’ added Fouan, ‘if you can’t pay, they take them from you and send them off to be killed.’ 

Canon nodded, laughing triumphantly. 

‘You see,’ he said to Jesus Christ, ‘they're not as stupid as they look, these yokels!’ 

Then he turned round. 

‘They're always saying you're conservative, that you won't let them get on with it... Yes, conservative—but only when it comes to your own interests, isn’t that right? You'd let them get on with it and 
you’d help them do anything that brought you in some money, wouldn’t you? To keep your money and your children, there’s not a lot you wouldn’t do! Otherwise, you'd be nothing but rough-neck 
imbeciles!’ 

They had all stopped drinking, a feeling of uneasiness had begun to appear on their coarse faces. Canon went on jeeringly, amused in advance at the effect he was about to produce. 

‘And that’s why I’m not worried, I’ve come to know you since you've been chasing me away with stones. As that bigwig there was saying, you'll all be behind us, us reds and communists, when we're 
in the Tuileries.’ 

‘Oh no we won't!’ Buteau, Delhomme, and the others chorused. 

Hourdequin, who had been listening closely, shrugged his shoulders. 

‘You're wasting your breath, old boy!’ 

But Canon was still smiling, with the total confidence of a believer. Leaning with his back to the wall, he rubbed one shoulder against it and then the other, swaying slightly as he stroked himself, 
oblivious. And he explained the whole business, this mysterious revolution he had been preaching from farm to farm, confusing and terrifying masters and servants alike. First, the comrades in Paris 
would seize power: that might happen naturally, they wouldn't have to gun down as many people as you might think, the whole great shambles would collapse of its own accord, it was so rotten. Then, 
when they were the absolute masters, that very night they'd do away with private income, they'd get hold of the great fortunes in such a way that all the money, as well as the work tools, would revert 
to the nation; and they'd organize a new society, a vast financial, industrial, and commercial enterprise, a logical division of labour and well-being. In the country, it would be even simpler. They'd start 
by expropriating the owners of the soil, they'd take the land... 

‘Just try it! Hourdequin cut in again. ‘You'd have pitchforks to contend with, no small landholder would let you take so much as a handful.’ 

‘Did | say we'd harass the poor?’ Canon replied, cocky. ‘We'd have to be pretty bloody stupid to fall out with the little people... No, no, to start with we'd respect the land belonging to those poor bastards 
that kill themselves building up a few acres. All we'll take is the five hundred acres belonging to bigwigs like you, who make their servants sweat to earn money for you. God! | don’t reckon your 
neighbours will come and defend you with forks. They'll be all too happy!” 

Macqueron let out a guffaw, as if seeing the thing as a joke, and everyone followed suit; and the farmer, going pale, felt the age-old hatred: this scoundrel was right, there wasn’t one of these peasants, 
not even the most decent, who would not have helped strip him of La Borderie! 

‘So,’ Buteau asked seriously, ‘| own about ten acres, I'll be able to keep them, they'll let me hang on to them?’ 

‘But of course, comrade. Only, we're sure that later, once you see the results achieved right next door, on the nation’s farms, you'll come and join your lot to theirs, without having to be asked. There'll 
be large-scale farming, with lots of money, machinery, still more businesses, all that’s best in science. Me, | don’t really understand it; but you’ve got to hear people talking about it, in Paris, they explain 
very clearly that farming’s had it, unless we decide to do it like that! Yes, you'll give your land of your own accord!’ 

Buteau made a gesture of profound incredulity, not following any more, but reassured, since no one was asking him for anything; while Hourdequin, pricking up his ears at Canon’s confused account 
of large-scale national farming, once again lent a patient ear. The others were waiting for the end, as if watching a show. Twice Lequeu, whose pale face was tuning crimson, had opened his mouth, 
ready to join in; and each time he'd prudently bitten his tongue. 

‘What about my share!’ Jesus Christ suddenly cried. ‘Everybody should have his share. Liberty, equality, fraternity!’ 

At this, Canon lost his temper and raised his hand as though about to slap his comrade. 

‘When are you bloody well going to leave me in peace with your liberty, equality, and fraternity! Do we need liberty? What a joke! You want the bourgecis to stick us in their pockets again, do you? No, 
no, we'll force the people to be happy in spite of themselves! So, you agree to be the equal, the brother, of a bailiff? You stupid bastard! Don’t you see? It’s by swallowing garbage like that that your 
republicans of ’48 made such a mess of things!’ 

Jesus Christ, taken aback, declared he was for the Great Revolution. 

‘You really make me sick, shut up! ’89, ‘93! Ah yes, what a yarn they spun! A pretty lie they went on and on about! The whole thing was a farce, compared with what's left to be done. We'll see what 
happens when the people are in control, and it won’t be long, everything's falling apart, | promise you that our age, as they say, will end on a much sweeter note than the last one. A tremendous clean- 
up, a dust-up, such as has never been seen!’ 

Everyone shuddered and even that soak Jesus Christ shrank back, alarmed, disgusted, now they were no longer brothers. Jean, who had been listening with interest till then, also made a gesture of 
protest. But Canon had risen to his feet, his eyes alight, his face bathed in prophetic ecstasy. 

‘And it has to happen, it’s fated, like a stone thrown in the air: it has to come down. And it’s got nothing to do with all that stuff about priests and the afterlife, the law, justice, things we’ve never seen, 
any more than we've seen the good Lord! No, there’s only the need we all have to be happy... En? My good men, tell yourselves we'll all get together so that each and every one of us will have a 
wonderful time, with as little work as possible! Machines will do the work for us, the working day will consist of simple overseeing and it will be no more than four hours; we may even manage to sit back 
completely. There'll be pleasure everywhere, all needs will be cultivated and satisfied! Meat, wine, women, three times as much as you can get today, because we'll be healthier. No more poor, no 
more sick, no more old people, because of better organization, an easier life, good hospitals, good old people’s homes. A paradise! The whole of science going into giving us an easy time of it! We'll 
be truly glad at last to be alive!’ 

Buteau, bowled over, gave the table a thump and yelled: 

‘No more taxes! No more draft! No more troubles! Nothing but pleasure! I'll sign up.’ 


‘Of course,’ Delhomme declared wisely, ‘it'd be mad not to sign up to that!’ 

Fouan nodded, as did Macqueron, Clou, and the rest. Bécu, stupefied, offended in his authoritarian ideas, walked over to Hourdequin and asked him in a whisper if they shouldn't handcuff this brigand 
who was attacking the Emperor. But the farmer calmed him down with a shrug. Ah yes! Happiness! We dreamed of having it now through science, having once dreamed of having it through the law: 
maybe it was more logical, but it still wasn’t going to happen tomorrow. He walked away, and was about to call Jean, who was absorbed in the discussion, when Lequeu, who had been restraining 
himself, though dying to intervene, suddenly burst out angrily: 

‘Unless’, he exclaimed in his shrill voice, ‘you haven't all died before all these wonderful things happen. Died of hunger or been shot by the police, if hunger makes you turn nasty.’ 

They looked at him, they didn’t understand. 

‘Certainly, if the wheat keeps coming in from America, there won't be a single peasant left in France in fifty years’ time. Can our land compete with the land over there? We'd only just have begun using 
the new farming methods before being flooded with grain. | read a book that has a lot to say about that, you're the ones who've had it.’ 

But in his fit of anger, he was suddenly aware of all these frightened faces turned towards him. And he didn’t even finish his sentence, he ended with a furious gesture, then affected to bury himself in 
his newspaper again. 

‘It certainly is because of the wheat from America’, declared Canon, ‘that you will have had it, as long as the people don’t get their hands on the big estates.’ 

‘And my view’, Hourdequin concluded, ‘is that wheat must not be allowed in... Vote for Mister Rochefontaine if you don’t want me at the town hall and you want wheat at fifteen francs.’ 

He got back in his cabriolet, followed by Jean. Then Jean whipped the horse, after exchanging a look of understanding with Francoise, and said to his master, who nodded in agreement: ‘We shouldn't 
think too much about these things, a person would go mad.’ 

In the inn, Macqueron spoke animatedly to Delhomme, in undertones, while Canon, who had gone back to looking as though he didn’t give a damn about anyone, was polishing off the brandy and 
teasing Jesus Christ, who looked crestfallen, by calling him ‘Miss ’93’. But Buteau, coming out of a daydream, suddenly realised that Jean had left and was surprised to see Francoise still there, at the 
door of the taproom, where she had come and planted herself with Berthe, to listen. It annoyed him to have wasted his time talking politics, when he had serious business to attend to. Bloody politics, 
it got you all churned up. In a comer of the room, he had a long argument with Coelina, who managed to stop him from causing an immediate scandal; it would be better for Frangoise to go back to his 
place of her own accord, when they’d calmed her down; and he took off in turn, threatening to come and get her with a rope and a stick, if they couldn’t persuade her. The following Sunday, Mister 
Rochefontaine was elected deputy and, as Hourdequin had sent his resignation off to the prefect, Macqueron finally became mayor, and he was as proud as a peacock in his triumph. That same 
evening, they caught Lengaigne with his pants down, enraged, at the door of his victorious rival. And he yelled: ‘Now we're governed by shits, I'll leave mine wherever | like.’ 
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THE week went by, but Francoise dug her heels in and refused to go back to her sister’s. There was a hideous scene in the street, when Buteau, who was dragging her by the hair, had to let go after 
she bit him savagely on the thumb. At that, Macqueron took fright and himself showed the girl the door, telling her that since he represented authority, he could not encourage her any further in her 
revolt. But just then La Grande was passing by and she took Francoise with her. Eighty-eight years old, her only concern about her death was to leave her heirs both her fortune and the certainty of 
endless legal battles over it: an extraordinarily complicated will, made confusing for the sheer pleasure of it, meant that under the pretext of not doing wrong by anyone, she would force them to tear 
each other apart. Her idea, since she couldn't take her goods and chattels with her, was to go off with the consolation at least of knowing that they would poison the rest of the family. She had no greater 
amusement than to see the family eat away at each other. So she hastened to get her niece to move in with her, hesitating for a moment because of her stinginess, but then immediately made up her 
mind at the thought of getting a lot of work out of the girl for very little bread. In fact, that very evening, she made the girl scrub the stairs and the kitchen. Then when Buteau showed up, she stood firm, 
with her nasty old bird-of-prey beak; and the man who'd spoken of smashing Macqueron’s place to smithereens just stood there, shaking and stammering, paralysed by the hope of the inheritance, not 
daring to enter into battle with the terrible La Grande. ‘I need Frangoise and I’m keeping her, since she doesn’t like it at your place. What’s more she’s of age now, and you've some accounts to settle 
with her. We'll have to talk about that.’ 
Buteau left, furious, and horrified at the trouble he sensed coming. 
A week later, in fact, towards the middle of August, Francoise turned twenty-one. She was her own mistress now. But she had hardly done more than swap one miserable situation for another, as she, 
too, trembled before her aunt and was wearing herself out working in the mean old woman’s cold house, where everything was supposed to shine by itself without money being spent on either soap or 
brush: clean water and elbow grease, that was enough. One day, having forgotten herself so far as to feed the hens a bit of seed, she almost had her head split open with a whack of the cane. People 
said that, anxious to spare the horses, La Grande would have her grandson, Hilarion, hitched up to the cart; and even if that story was invented, the truth was she treated him like an animal, hitting him, 
killing him with work, abusing his brute strength to the point of leaving him lying on his side, dead with fatigue, and so badly nourished on the same crusts and scraps as the pig, that he was always 
dying of hunger and cringing in terror. When Francoise realised that she was meant to become the second beast of burden, she had only one wish—to get away. And that was when the desire came 
to her, suddenly, to marry. 
She wanted, simply, to have done with it. She’d rather have had herself killed than make up with Lise, unbending as she was with one of those ideas of justice that had taken hold of her as a child. Her 
cause was the only fair one and she despised herself for having waited so long; she kept quiet about Buteau, however, and spoke harshly only of her sister, without whom they could have continued 
living together under the same roof. Now that things had broken down, well and truly broken down, she lived with the sole thought of getting her property, her share of the inheritance. It obsessed her 
from morning till night, and she flew into a rage because there were endless formalities to go through. How could it be? This is mine, that’s yours, surely the whole thing could be settled in three minutes! 
Were they all in it together to rob her, then? She suspected the whole family and so reached the point where she told herself that only a man, a husband, would see her through. True, Jean didn’t own 
a square inch of land and he was fifteen years older than her. But there was no other young man around asking for her hand, not one of them would risk it possibly because of the goings-on at Buteau’s, 
no one wanted to cross him, he was so feared in Rognes. What else? She’d gone with Jean once; that was nothing, since nothing happened afterwards; only, he was really sweet, really decent. He 
would do since she didn’t love anyone else and she only needed one man, any man, it didn’t matter which one, to defend her and make Buteau wild with fury. She would have a man of her own. 
Jean, for his part, still had strong feelings of friendship towards her. His desire to have her had subsided a lot, from wanting her so long. He nonetheless went back to her very sweetly, regarding himself 
as her man, as promises had been exchanged. He’d waited patiently till she came of age, respecting her wish not to be hurried, in fact preventing her from making things with Lise and Buteau even 
worse. Now she had more than enough reasons to have good people on her side. Also, while criticizing her for the abrupt way she’d left, he kept telling her she had the upper hand. And, well, when 
she felt like talking about the rest, he was ready. 
The marriage was thereby settled, one evening when he had gone to meet her behind La Grande’s stable. There was a rotten old gate there that opened on to a dead end, and both of them stood 
leaning on it, him outside, her inside, with the stream of liquid manure running between their legs. 
‘You know, Corporal,’ she said, looking into his eyes, ‘if you're still willing, so am | now.’ 
He looked at her too and answered slowly: 
‘| didn’t bring it up any more, because it would’ve looked as if | wanted your property. But you’re right, all the same, it’s time.’ 
Silence fell. He placed his hand on top of hers when she laid it on top of the gate. Then he went on: 
‘And you mustn't worry about La Cognette, because of the stories that went round. It’s three years now since | even laid a finger on her.’ 
‘Then, it’s like me,’ she declared. ‘I don’t want the idea of Buteau to bother you. The pig goes around telling everybody that he’s had me. You might even believe him?’ 
‘Everybody believes him,’ he murmured, avoiding the question. 
But she kept looking at him, so he went on: 
‘Yes, | did believe him. And, truthfully! | understood, because, knowing the bugger, there wasn’t much you could do to stop him.’ 
‘Oh! He tried, he’s felt me up enough! But if | swear he’s never gone all the way, do you believe me?’ 
‘| believe you.’ 
To show his pleasure, he managed to take hold of her hand, keeping it pressed in his, his arm propped on the gate. Seeing that the flow from the stable was wetting his shoes, he spread his legs apart. 
‘You seemed happy enough to stay at his place, you might have enjoyed it, him grabbing hold of you...’ 
She became embarrassed, and her eyes, so frank and honest, looked down. 
‘Especially as you didn’t want to do it any more with me, you remember? Never mind, that baby | was so angry about not making with you, it’s better that we've still got that to come. It's much more 
decent.’ 
He broke off to point out that she was standing in the manure. 
‘Look out, you're getting wet.’ 
She spread her feet apart too, and said in conclusion: 
‘So, we're agreed.’ 
‘We're agreed, any date you like, you decide.’ 
And they didn’t even kiss each other, they merely shook hands, like good friends, over the gate. Then they went their separate ways. 
That evening, when Frangoise told La Grande of her intention to marry Jean, explaining that she needed a man to help her recover her property, the old woman said nothing at first. She remained 
straight-backed, eyes round; she was calculating the loss, the gain, the pleasure she would get out of it; and only the next day did she approve the marriage. All night, on her straw bed, she’d turned 
the business over in her head, for she hardly slept at all any more, she would lie there with her eyes open till daybreak, dreaming up unpleasant things she could do to the family. This marriage seemed 
to her to be so heavy with consequences for everyone that she had burned over it with a truly youthful fever. Already she foresaw the smallest issues and intended to complicate them, make them 
deadly. She told her niece accordingly that she would take care of everything herself, out of friendship. She emphasized her words with a terrible brandishing of her stick: since she was being abandoned, 
she would be a mother to her; and that would show them! 
First of all, La Grande summoned her brother, Fouan, and asked him to give an account of his guardianship. But the old man could not offer a word of explanation. It wasn’t his fault if he’d been named 
guardian; and, anyway, since Mister Baillehache had done everything, he was the man to talk to. What's more, as soon as he realised they were working against the Buteaus, he exaggerated his 
confusion. Age and awareness of his vulnerability had left him distraught, cowardly, at everyone’s mercy. Why would he want to quarrel with the Buteaus? Twice already he’d nearly gone back to them, 
after nights spent quaking in his bed, terrified to see Jesus Christ and La Trouille prowling round his room, thrusting their bare arms right under the bolster, to steal his papers from him. It was clear 
they'd end up murdering him at the Chateau one night, if he didn’t make his escape. La Grande, unable to get anything out of him, sent him away terrified, shouting that he’d end up in court if they'd 
touched the girl’s share. She frightened Delhomme next, as a member of the family council, and he went back home feeling so ill that Fanny ran over behind his back to say they'd prefer to be out of 
pocket rather than have to deal with lawsuits. It was working, it was starting to be fun. 
The question was whether to initiate the business of dividing the property first or to get on with the marriage without further ado. La Grande thought about it for two nights, then pronounced herself in 
favour of an immediate marriage: with Francoise married to Jean and claiming her share, assisted by her husband, Buteau’s troubles would only get worse. So she hurried things along, racing around 
like the young bitch she had been, took over her niece’s papers, got hold of Jean’s, settled the whole thing at the town hall and the church, and took her eagerness as far as lending the necessary 
money, against a paper they both signed in which the sum was doubled, to take care of the interest. What tore at her heart was the thought of the glasses of wine she’d have to offer as part of the 
preparations; but she had her special ‘family’ wine, so undrinkable that people hardly touched it. She decided there would be no meal, because of all the strife: the Mass and a glass of ‘family’ wine, 
that’s all, to toast the happiness of the bride and groom. The Charleses were invited but cried off, citing as an excuse the worries their son-in-law, Vaucogne, was causing them. Fouan, anxious, took 
to his bed, giving out that he was sick. And of the relatives, the only one who turned up was Delhomme, who was keen to be one of Frangoise’s witnesses to mark the esteem in which he held Jean, 
who was a good sort. For his part, the latter brought only his witnesses, his master Hourdequin, and one of the labourers from the farm. Rognes was all agog, the wedding had been arranged in such 
a hurry and was fraught with so many battles that it was followed closely from every door. At the town hall, Macqueron, all puffed up with his own importance, spun out the formalities in the presence 
of his predecessor. At the church, there was a painful incident when the Abbé Madeline fainted as he was saying his Mass. He was not well, he'd been pining for his mountains ever since he’d begun 
living in the flat Beauce, distressed by the religious indifference of his new parishioners and so overwhelmed by the gossip and continual bickering between the women that he no longer even dared 
threaten them with hellfire. They had sensed that he was weak and took advantage of him to the point of bullying him over matters concerning the services. However, Coelina and Flore, all the women, 
showed great compassion when he fell head first on the altar, and they declared that it was a sign of an early death for the wedding couple. 


They decided that Francoise would continue to live at La Grande’s until the property had been divided, for she had made up her mind, in her stubborn way, that she would have the house. What was 
the point of being in lodgings for a fortnight? Jean, who in the meantime was to stay on at the farm as a carter, would simply come and spend the night with her. Their wedding night was quite stupid 
and sad, even though they weren't sorry to be together at last. As he was taking her, she began to sob so hard that she choked; and yet he hadn't hurt her, he’d gone about it very gently. The worst of 
it was that, in the middle of her sobbing, she replied that it wasn’t that she had anything against him, she just couldn’t stop crying, without even knowing why. Naturally, such an event was hardly the 
kind to fan a man’s ardour. Although he took her again and held her in his arms, they didn’t feel any pleasure, even less than in the mill, the first time. As he explained to her, if the thing didn’t happen 
straight away, it lost its savour. Besides, despite the uneasiness, the sort of embarrassment that made them both feel sick at heart, there was no ill feeling, and, not being able to sleep, they spent the 
rest of the night deciding how things would go when they had the house and the land. 

The very next day, Francoise demanded the division. But La Grande was in no such haste: in the first place, she wanted to drag out the pleasure by drawing the family’s blood one pinprick at a time; 
in addition, she had taken such advantage of the girl and her husband, who each night paid his rent on the room with two hours’ work, that she was in no hurry to see them leave her and move into 
their own home. Still, she had to go and ask the Buteaus how they understood the division. She herself, in Frangoise’s name, demanded the house, half the ploughed field and half the meadow, and 
gave up half the vineyard, a patch of land she estimated to be worth the same as the house, more or less. This was fair and reasonable, all in all, since such an amicable settlement would avoid bringing 
in the law that always creams off too much for itself. Buteau, who had been completely taken aback on seeing La Grande come in, forced as he was to show her respect because of her money, could 
not bear to hear any more. He promptly walked out, afraid he’d forget his interests to the point where he would hit her. Lise, left on her own, red as a turkey cock, stammered with rage: 

‘The house! She wants the house! That hussy, that nobody, who got married without even coming to see me! Well, Aunty, tell her she'll get the house over my dead body!’ 

La Grande remained calm. 

‘All right, my girl! All right! No need to have a fit. You want the house too, that’s your due. We'll see.’ 

For three days, she shuttled like this between the two sisters, bearing from one to the other the silly things they aimed at each other, exasperating them to such an extent that they both nearly took to 
their beds. She never stopped stressing how much she loved them and what gratitude her nieces owed her for stooping to this task. In the end, it was agreed they would divide the land, but that the 
house and furniture, as well as the animals, would be auctioned, since they could not agree. Each of the sisters swore she’d buy back the house at any cost, even if it meant she had nothing left but 
the clothes she stood up in. 

Grosbois thus came to survey the properties and divide them into two lots. There were the two and a half acres of pasture, another two and a half of vine, and five of arable; and it was especially these 
latter, in the spot known as Les Cornailles, that Buteau had been determined not to let go of ever since his marriage, for they bordered on the field he had inherited from his father that constituted a 
patch of nearly seven and a half acres, such as no peasant in Rognes possessed. What fury, then, when he saw Grosbois set up his set square and plant his markers! La Grande was there, watching, 
since Jean preferred to stay away for fear of a battle. Indeed, an argument began at once, for Buteau wanted the line to be drawn parallel to the little valley of the Aigre, in such a way that his field 
would remain bound to his lot thatever it was; while the aunt demanded that the division be made perpendicularly, with the sole aim of opposing him. She won the day, and he clenched his fists, choking 
back his fury. 

‘So—Christ Almighty!—f | draw the first lot, I'll be cut in two, I'll have one bit on one side and my field on the other?’ 

‘Well, son, it’s up to you to pick the right lot.’ 

Buteau had been fuming for a month. For a start, the girl was getting away from him; he was sick with repressed desire, since he hadn't been able to grab a handful of that flesh under her skirt, with 
the persistent thought of having all of it one day; and, after the wedding, the idea that the other man had her in his bed, and could take his pleasure as often as he liked, had sent him into a frenzy. Now 
the other man was taking the land off his hands too. That was like having a limb cut off. The girl, well, there were other fish in the sea; but the land, land he regarded as his, that he’d sworn never to 
give up! He saw red, looked for ways and means, dreaming vaguely of violent acts, murders, that only his terror of the police stopped him committing. 

Finally, an appointment was made at Mister Baillehache’s, where Buteau and Lise found themselves for the first time face to face with Francoise and Jean, whom La Grande had accompanied for the 
sheer pleasure of it, on the pretext of preventing things from getting ugly. They stepped, all five of them, stiff and silent, into the office. The Buteaus sat on the right, Jean on the left, standing behind 
Francoise as though to say he wasn’t part of it, that he had simply come to give his wife his authorization. The aunt took her place in the middle, tall and thin, turning her round eyes and her vicious 
beak on one lot, then the other, satisfied. The two sisters did not even seem to recognize each other, did not exchange a word or a look, their faces hard. The men exchanged but one glance, quick, 
glinting, and piercing, like the thrust of a knife. 

‘Friends,’ said Mister Baillehache, calmly ignoring the tense atmosphere, ‘we’re here to finalize the division of the land, first of all, since you're all agreed on that.’ 

This time he asked for their signatures first. The deed happened to be ready, the designation of lots alone remained blank, right after the names; and everyone had to sign before the drawing of lots, to 
which he made them proceed forthwith, to avoid any trouble. 

Francoise having drawn the number 2, Lise had to take number 1, and Buteau’s face went black with a surge of blood that caused his veins to bulge. Never any luck! Now his land was cut in two! That 
bitch of a little sister and her man would be planted right in the middle, between his two fields! 

‘Christ Almighty!’ he swore through clenched teeth. ‘Christ Almighty!’ 

The notary implored him to restrain himself until he was in the street. 

‘It’s just that that cuts us off, up there on the plain,’ Lise pointed out, without looking at her sister. ‘Maybe we can agree to do a swap. That would suit us, and it wouldn’t hurt anybody.’ 

‘No!’ said Francoise sharply. 

La Grande nodded her approval: it was bad luck to undo what fate had decreed. This cunning twist of fate cheered her up, whereas Jean had not moved a muscle, standing behind his wife, so 
determined to keep out of it that his face showed nothing. 

‘Come, come,’ the notary resumed, ‘let's try and get it over with, let's not waste time.’ 

The two sisters, of a common accord, had chosen him to proceed to the auction of the house, the furniture, and the animals. The sale was advertised for the second Sunday of the month: it would take 
place in the notary’s office, and the terms and conditions specified that the successful bidder would be entitled to enter into possession the very day of the auction. Lastly, after the sale, the notary 
would proceed to the various settlements between the co-heirs. All that was accepted, without discussion. 

But at that moment, Fouan, whom they were waiting for as guardian, was let in by a clerk, though Jesus Christ was prevented from coming in, he was so drunk. Although Francoise had come of age a 
month before, the guardianship accounts had not yet been rendered and that complicated things; it had become necessary to clear them up so as to remove responsibility from the old man. He looked 
at them all with his little wide-open eyes; he was shaking, in his growing fear of being compromised and seeing himself dragged before the court. 

The notary gave a reading of the statement of account. They all listened, blinking madly, still worried they wouldn’t understand everything and dreading they might say something that backfired badly 
on them. 

‘Are there any further claims?’ Mister Baillehache asked when he’d finished. 

They looked startled. What claims? Maybe they were forgetting something, maybe they were losing out. 

‘Pardon me,’ La Grande suddenly burst out, ‘but that doesn’t come to the right amount for Frangoise at all! My brother must be turning a blind eye not to see she’s being robbed!’ 

Fouan stammered. 

‘Eh? What? | haven't taken a sou from her, | swear to God!’ 

‘I'm saying that Frangoise stayed on in the house as a servant after her sister's marriage that is nearly five years ago, and that she’s owed wages.’ 

Buteau, at this unexpected blow, jumped up from his chair. Lise choked. 

‘Wages! What! For a sister! Oh, no, you're not pulling that one on us!’ 

Mister Baillehache had to shut them up by confirming that a minor had a perfect right to claim wages, if she wanted to. 

‘Yes, | do want to,’ said Francoise. ‘I want everything that’s owed to me.’ 

‘What about her food, then?’ Buteau shouted, beside himself. ‘She was very keen on her bread and meat. Look at her, she didn’t get fat licking the walls, the useless thing!’ 

‘And what about the linen and clothes?’ Lise continued furiously. ‘And the washing? She’d dirtied her shift in two days, she sweated so much!’ 

Francoise, vexed, snapped back: 

‘If | sweated that much, it's because | was working.’ 

‘Sweat dries, it doesn’t dirty,’ added La Grande. 

Once again, Mister Baillehache intervened. He explained that all this had to be added up, the wages on one side, food and upkeep on the other. He had taken a quill and tried to draw up an account 
based on their figures. But it was a terrible task. Francoise, supported by La Grande, made heavy demands, put a high price on her work, listed everything she had done about the house, the cows, 
the housework, the washing-up, and the fields, where her brother-in-law used her like a man. For their part, the Buteaus, in their exasperation, exaggerated the expenses, counted meals, lied about 
clothes, even claimed the money for presents they had given her at Christmas and so on. All the same, despite their efforts, it turned out they owed one hundred and eighty-six francs. They sat there 
with their hands shaking, their eyes bloodshot, racking their brains for other things they could charge. 

They were about to accept the figure when Buteau cried out: 

‘Wait a minute! What about the doctor, when she missed her period. He came twice. That makes six francs.’ 

La Grande didn’t like them agreeing to this victory of the other side, and she goaded Fouan, demanding that he remember the number of working days the little one had put in on the farm, in the past, 
when he was staying at the house. Was it five days or six, at one and a half francs a day? Francoise shouted six, Lise five, violently, as if they were throwing stones at each other. And the old man, 
quite dazed, agreed first with one, then with the other, banging his forehead with both fists. Francoise won the day, the total sum was one hundred and eighty-nine francs. 

‘So, that really is everything?’ the notary asked. 

Buteau, sitting in his chair, looked exhausted, crushed by this sum that seemed to get bigger and bigger; he had given up, believing the situation could not get any worse. He muttered mournfully: 

‘If you want my shirt, too, I'll take it off.’ 

But La Grande had been holding back one last, terrible blow, something enormous yet very simple that everyone had forgotten about. 

‘But what about the five hundred francs’ compensation for the roadway, up the top there?’ 

In one bound, Buteau was on his feet, his eyes bulging out of his head, his mouth hanging open. Nothing to say, no possible discussion: he’d had the money, he had to give half of it back. He thought 
for a moment, then, finding no way out, in the madness that was rising and thrumming in his head, he suddenly hurled himself at Jean. 

‘You bastard, you’ve killed our friendship! Without you, we'd still be a family, all nice and close!’ 

Jean, who had sensibly remained silent, was forced to defend himself: 

‘Don't touch me or I'll hit you!’ 

Briskly Francoise and Lise stood up, and each one planted herself in front of her man, faces full of all their accumulated hatred and nails out, ready to tear at each other's skin. A free-for-all that neither 
La Grande nor Fouan seemed disposed to prevent, would surely have sent bonnets and hair flying, if the notary hadn’t stepped out of his professional composure. 

‘For God's sake! Wait until you’re out in the street! It’s ridiculous that you can’t reach an agreement without fighting.’ 

When they had all calmed down, quivering, he added: 

‘So you're agreed? Well then, I'll draw up the statement of account of the guardianship for you to sign, then we'll proceed with the sale of the house and have done with it... You can go now, but behave, 
stupid actions can cost a lot of money sometimes!’ 

That phrase finally calmed them down. But as they were leaving, Jesus Christ, who had been waiting for his father, insulted the whole family, bawling that it was truly shameful, getting an old man 
mixed up in this dirty business, so as to rob him, of course; and, mellowed by drunkenness, he took the old man away as he had brought him, on the straw at the bottom of a cart he had borrowed from 
a neighbour. The Buteaus went off, while La Grande pushed Jean and Francoise into the Bon Laboureur, where she got herself treated to a coffee. She was beaming. 

‘| had a good laugh there!’ she concluded, pocketing the rest of the sugar. 

That very same day, La Grande had an idea. On returning to Rognes, she ran to make up with old Saucisse, who, they said, had been one of her former suitors. Since the Buteaus had sworn they'd 
send the bidding for the house sky-high, even if it cost them their lives, she told herself that, if the old peasant sent it sky-high too, the others might not suspect and would let him have it; for he was 


now their neighbour, as it turned out, and he might well want to expand. He accepted immediately, in exchange for a gift. And so, the second Sunday of the month, at the auction, things came to pass 
just as she had foreseen. Once again, in Mister Baillehache’s office, the Buteaus were on one side, Francoise and Jean on the other with La Grande; and there was a crowd in attendance, some 
peasants who'd come with the vague idea of buying, if they could get it for nothing. But in five or six bids, tossed off in a curt voice by Lise and Francoise, the house went up to three thousand five 
hundred francs—what it was actually worth. Francoise stopped at three thousand and eight. That was when old Saucisse stepped in, got to four thousand, then put in another five hundred. Alarmed, 
the Buteaus looked at each other: this was impossible, the idea of all that money froze them. Lise, however, let herself get carried away up to five thousand. And she was crushed when the old peasant, 
all of a sudden, jumped to five thousand two hundred. It was over, the house was knocked down at five thousand two hundred francs. The Buteaus sniggered, that fat sum would be nice to have, and 
at least Francoise and her bastard of a husband had been beaten, too. 

But when Lise, back home in Rognes, stepped back inside the old homestead, where she had been born, where she had lived, she began to sob. Buteau was similarly choked up and swallowed hard, 
so overcome that he relieved his feelings by pitching into her, swearing that he would have given the last hair on his body; but these heartless women, they never opened their purses for you, unlike 
their legs, except for a blowout. He was lying, he was the one who had stopped her; and they fought. Ah! The poor old family home of the Fouans, built three centuries earlier by a forebear, now rickety, 
full of cracks, subsiding and patched up all over the place, tipping forward head first under the fierce Beauce winds! To think the family had lived there for three hundred years, that they'd ended up 
loving it and honouring it as a true relic, so much so that it was worth a fortune in their inheritances! Buteau knocked Lise to the ground, but she got back up and gave him a swift kick that nearly broke 
his leg. 

The following evening was a different story, the storm broke. Old Saucisse had gone that morning to declare who the real buyer was and Rognes found out, by midday, that he had bought the house 
on behalf of Frangoise, authorized by Jean; and not just the house, but also the furniture as well as Gideon and Coliche. At the Buteaus’ there was a howl of pain and distress, as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen on the house. They both lay on the ground, weeping and wailing in wild despair at not being the smartest, at having been played for fools by that bitch of a kid. What drove them mad especially 
was hearing that people were laughing at them all over the village for having shown so little nous. God Almighty! To get conned like that, to let themselves get kicked out of their own home, in the 
twinkling of an eye! Oh no, not on your life! They'd see about that! 

When La Grande turned up, that very evening, in Frangoise’s name, to talk politely to Buteau about when he counted on moving, he threw her out, losing all caution, answering with a single word: 
‘Shit! 

She went off very content, she just shouted at him that they'd send the bailiff. As early as the next day, in fact, Vimeux, pale and anxious and even shabbier than usual, came up the street and knocked 
cautiously, watched by all the busybodies round about. No one answered, he had to knock again more loudly, he even dared to call out, explaining that he had the summons requiring them to leave. 
At that, the attic window opened and a voice yelled the word, the one and only word: 

‘Shit!’ 

And a chamber pot full of the stuff was emptied. Drenched from top to bottom, Vimeux had to depart without having delivered the summons. Rognes once again held its sides. 

La Grande immediately took Jean to Chateaudun to see a lawyer. He told them it would take at least five days before they could proceed to an eviction, what with the introduction of the temporary 
injunction, the handing down of the order by the magistrate, the authorization from the clerk’s office and, finally, the eviction, for which the bailiff would be assisted by gendarmes, if need be. La Grande 
urged him to speed up the process by a day, and when she was back in Rognes, as it was a Tuesday, she told everyone that that Saturday night the Buteaus would be thrown out on the street at the 
point of a sword, like thieves, if they hadn't left the house with good grace in the meantime. 

When the news came to Buteau’s ears, he shook his fist in a most threatening manner. He shouted to anyone who would listen that he would not leave while he still drew breath, that the soldiers would 
have to knock down the walls before they could drag him away. And, in all the surrounding countryside, they didn’t know if he was acting the madman or if he really had gone mad, his rage was so 
extreme. He’d drive along the roads at a gallop, standing at the front of his cart without acknowledging anyone, without a word of warning to stand back; he’d even been encountered at night, now here, 
now there, coming back from who knows where, from the Devil at least. One man, who'd approached him, had received a great lash of the whip. He was sowing terror, the village was soon on continual 
alert. One morning, they saw that he’d barricaded himself inside his house; and blood-curdling cries rose behind the closed doors, screams in which they thought they recognized the voices of Lise and 
her two children. The neighbourhood was deeply disturbed, meetings were held, an old peasant ended up bravely volunteering to put a ladder up a window, to climb up and see. But the window opened, 
Buteau knocked the ladder over and the old man with it, and the man almost broke his legs. Weren't you free in your own home? He shook his fists and yelled that he’d have all their hides if they 
disturbed him again. The worst of it was that Lise showed herself, too, with the two little mites, swearing, and accusing everyone of sticking their noses in where they had no business. No one dared 
get mixed up in it any further. But fears grew with every new racket, and people came to listen, shuddering, to the appalling things they could hear from out in the street. The bright sparks thought he 
was up to something. Others swore he was losing his marbles and that it would end badly. They never did find out for certain. 

On the Friday, the day before the day they were expecting the eviction, one scene especially caused a stir. Buteau had run into his father by the church and began to cry his eyes out, kneeling on the 
ground before him, begging his forgiveness for having been such a handful in the past. Maybe that was what was bringing him bad luck. He begged the old man to come back and live with them, he 
seemed to think that only his father’s return could restore his luck. Fouan, disturbed by his blubbering, astounded by his apparent remorse, promised he’d accept one day, when all the family squabbles 
were over. 

Finally, the Saturday arrived. Buteau’s agitation had only grown, he hitched up and unhitched from morning to night, for no reason, and people ran away whenever they saw him furiously racing around 
in his cart, bemused by the pointlessness of it all. That Saturday, as early as eight o'clock in the morning, he hitched up once more; but he didn’t go anywhere, merely planted himself in front of the 
door, calling out to neighbours as they passed, jeering, sobbing, screaming about his plight in the crudest terms. It really was funny, wasn’t it, to be screwed by a little bitch that you'd had as a tart for 
five years! Yes, a whore! And so was his wife! Two great whores, the two sisters, they fought over who'd go first! He reverted to that lie, offering unspeakable details, to get his own back. Then Lise 
emerged and an atrocious fight ensued, he thrashed her in front of everyone, sent her back inside, relaxed and relieved, and happy himself to have hit hard. And he stood waiting on his doorstep, 
looking out for the law, taunting and insulting it all the while: had it buggered itself on the way, the law? He began to gloat, no longer expecting it to turn up. 

It was not until four o’clock that Vimeux appeared with two gendarmes. Buteau went white and swiftly shut the door to the yard. Perhaps he never thought they'd go through with it. The house fell into 
a deathly silence. Insolent this time, under the protection of armed force, Vimeux knocked with both fists. No answer. The gendarmes had to get involved, and rattled the old door with the butts of their 
rifles. A long queue of men, women, and children trailed behind them. All Rognes was there, waiting for the expected siege. Suddenly, the door opened again and they saw Buteau standing at the front 
of his cart, whipping his horse as he galloped out, heading straight at the crowd. Amidst the cries of alarm, he yelled: 

‘I'm going to drown myself! I'm going to drown myself!’ 

There was nothing left for him to do but put an end to it all by throwing himself into the Aigre, with his cart and his horse, the lot! 

‘Look out! I’m going to drown myself!’ 

At the sight of the lashing whip and the wild gallop of the horse, the frightened spectators dispersed. But as he launched the cart at the slope, fit to smash the wheels, men ran after him to stop him. 
That pig-headed bastard was quite capable of diving in, just to annoy the others. They caught him, they had to struggle, grab the horse’s head, climb up onto the cart. When they brought him back, he 
didn’t breathe another word, his teeth clenched, his whole body rigid, ready to let fate take its course, mutely protesting in his impotent rage. 

At that moment, La Grande turned up with Francoise and Jean, so they could take possession of the house. And Buteau restrained himself, merely looking them in the face with the dark look with which 
he now contemplated the culmination of his misfortune. But now it was Lise’s turn to shout and thrash about like a madwoman. The gendarmes were there, telling her over and over to pack her bags 
and be off. So she had to comply, since her man was too cowardly to defend her by belting them. Her fists on her hips, she tore into him: 

‘Useless layabout, letting us get chucked out on the street! You’ve got no guts, have you? Fancy not beating up those pigs there. Coward! Bloody coward! Call yourself a man?!’ 

As she was shouting this in his face, exasperated at his passivity, he finally shoved her so hard that she screamed. But he remained grimly silent, his black gaze fixed upon her. 

‘Come on, old girl, let's get a move on,’ said Vimeux, triumphant. ‘We won't leave until you’ve handed the keys to the new owners.’ 

Lise then started packing up in a fit of fury. Over the past three days, she and Buteau had already taken a lot of things, the tools, the big utensils, to the neighbour, Frimat’s wife; and it became clear 
that they'd been expecting the eviction after all, as they had reached an agreement with the old woman who, to give them time to sort things out, had rented them her house that was too big for her, 
reserving for herself just her paralytic husband’s bedroom. Since the furniture had been sold with the house, and the animals too, all that was left to Lise to do was to carry off her linen, her mattresses, 
and other small items. It all came flying out of the door and windows, landing in the middle of the yard, while her two little ones cried, thinking their last day had come, Laure clinging to her skirts, Jules 
sprawled on the floor in the middle of unpacking. As Buteau didn’t even help her, the gendarmes, who were good fellows, set to loading the bundles onto the cart. 

But trouble erupted again when Lise spotted Francoise and Jean, who were standing behind La Grande, waiting. She rushed forward and unleashed the welling torrent of her spite. 

‘You bitch, you've come to watch with that bastard bloke of yours. Well, you can see our suffering, it’s as if you’re drinking our blood. Thief, thief, thief!’ 

She choked on the word, and returned to hurl it at her sister, each time she brought some new object into the yard. Her sister didn’t reply, just stood there very pale and tight-lipped, her eyes burning; 
and she put on a show of watching the move very carefully, insultingly following the things with her eyes to make sure they weren't taking anything of hers. As it happened, she recognized a kitchen 
stool which had been included in the sale. 

‘That's mine!’ she said in a harsh voice. 

‘Yours? Well, go and fetch it!’ her sister replied, sending the stool flying into the pond. 

The house was free. Buteau took the horse by the reins, Lise collected her two children, her last two bundles, Jules on her right arm, Laure on her left; and then, as she was finally leaving the old 
homestead, she went over to Francoise and spat in her face. 

‘There! That’s for you!’ 

Her sister spat right back. 

‘And that’s for you!’ 

And Lise and Francoise, in that poisonous farewell, slowly wiped their faces without taking their eyes off each other, separate now forever more, having no ties left other than the bitter enmity of their 
Fouan blood. Finally, Buteau opened his mouth again and shouted his parting words, shaking his fist at the house. ‘See you soon, we'll be back!’ 

La Grande followed them, to see it through to the end, determined, now that that lot were done for, to turn on the other pair, since they seemed to be dropping her so swiftly and who she thought were 
already too happy. For a long time, the groups of onlookers stayed where they were, chatting in low voices. Francoise and Jean had gone inside the empty house. 

As the Buteaus were unpacking their things at Frimat’s place, they were amazed to see old Fouan appear, and ask, in a frightened, choking voice, looking behind him as if some evildoer were in pursuit: 
‘Is there a corner here for me? I’ve come to stay the night.’ 

A strong dose of dread had made him gallop over, to get away from the Chateau. He couldn’t go on waking up at night, only to find La Trouille in her nightdress wandering around his room practically 
naked, looking like a young boy, searching for his papers that he’d wound up hiding outside, at the back of a hole in the rock, walled off with dirt. Jesus Christ sent the bitch, because she was so light, 
so supple, barefoot, slithering around everywhere, between the chairs, under the bed, like a garter snake; and she had a real passion for the hunt, persuaded that the old man took the papers with him 
whenever he got dressed, furious she hadn’t found out where he put them before going to bed; for there was certainly nothing in the bed, she stuck her skinny arm in there, probing it with such a deft 
hand that her grandfather could barely feel it brushing him. But the problem was that, after lunch that particular day, he’d had a bout of weakness, a dizzy spell, and toppled over near the table. And as 
he was coming to, still so knocked out he couldn’t open his eyes, he’d found himself on the floor, in the same spot, and had had the shock of feeling Jesus Christ and La Trouille taking his clothes off. 
Instead of coming to his aid, the buggers had had only one thought, to take immediate advantage of the opportunity to search him. She especially went at it with an angry brutality, no longer going at it 
gently, but tugging at his jacket, at his underpants, and—God above!—even prying into his bare flesh, into all the holes, making sure he hadn’t stuffed his pile up there. She turned him over with both 
hands, spread his legs, went through him as if he was an old empty pocket. Nothing! So where in hell was his hidey-hole? They'd have to open him up and look inside! Such a terror of being murdered 
if he moved had seized him that he went on pretending to be unconscious, keeping his eyelids closed, and his arms and legs limp. Released in the end, free, he had run away, quite determined not to 
sleep at the Chateau. ‘So, d’you have a corner for me?’ he asked again. 

Buteau seemed perked up by this unexpected return of his father’s. It was the return of money. ‘But of course, old man! We can all squeeze in together! It'll bring us luck. Lord knows how rich I'd be if 
all you needed was a bit of heart!’ Francoise and Jean had slowly entered the empty house. Night was falling, one last glimmer of mournful light lit up the silent rooms. It was all very old, this ancestral 
roof that had shielded three centuries of misery and toil; so much so that the place had the same solemn atmosphere that you find in the shadow of old village churches. The doors had been left open, 
a sudden storm seemed to have blown in under the eaves, and chairs were lying in disorder on the floor, the result of the chaos of the move. You would have said the house was dead. Francoise 
wandered round, circled the place, and looked everywhere. Confused sensations and vague memories stirred inside her. In this spot, she’d played as a child. It was in the kitchen, near the table, that 


her father had died. In the bedroom, in front of the bed without a straw mattress, she remembered Lise and Buteau, the nights when they made love so vigorously that she could hear them panting 
through the ceiling. Were they going to torment her still, even now? She felt only too intensely that Buteau was still there. Here, he’d grabbed her one evening and she'd bitten him. And there as well, 
and over there. In every nook and cranny, she stumbled across disturbing thoughts. Then, turning round, Francoise was surprised to see Jean. What was he doing here, this stranger? He looked 
embarrassed, he seemed a mere visitor, not daring to touch anything. A feeling of loneliness saddened her, she felt despair at not being more jubilant over her victory. She would have thought she'd 
come in shouting for joy, gloating behind her sister's back. But the house gave her no pleasure, her stomach churned with foreboding. Perhaps it was because of the mournful, fading light. She and her 
man wound up finding themselves in pitch darkness, prowling from room to room, without even having the courage to light a candle. But a noise brought them back to the kitchen and they cheered up 
when they saw Gideon, who had come in as was his habit, and was going through the sideboard which no one had shut. Old Coliche mooed, next door, at the back of the stable. Then Jean took 
Francoise in his arms and kissed her gently as though to say that in spite of everything, they were going to be happy. 


PART XVIL 


317 
BEFORE the winter ploughing had begun, the Beauce lay covered in manure as far as the eye could see. From dawn till dusk under the pale September skies, carts brimming with steaming mounds of 
old litter would slowly make their way along the country roads as if carrying heat itself to the land. On all sides the fields were covered with little heaps, a sort of heaving, surging sea of manure from 
cowshed and stable; while in some of them the piles had recently been spread out and the soil could be seen from afar stained with the dark, streaming tide of dung. The burgeoning spring was being 
bome along by this fermenting flood of liquid; decomposed matter was returning to Mother Earth; death would produce new life; and from one end of the vast plain to the other, a great stench rose up, 
the stench of all this excrement from which man’s daily bread would come. One afternoon Jean drove a big cartload of manure out to his Cornailles field. Frangoise and he had been settled in for a 
whole month and their lives had taken on the active, monotonous routine of the countryside. As he arrived, he caught sight of Buteau in the next field with a fork, busily spreading out the piles of manure 
deposited there the week before. The two men exchanged sidelong glances. As they were neighbours, they often saw each other and were forced to work side by side; Buteau was particularly unhappy 
because Frangoise’s share had been cut out of his own seven-acre field, leaving him with two separate strips, one on the left and one on the right that meant that he had to make a detour each time 
he wanted to go from one to the other. They never spoke. Perhaps one day, when a quarrel broke out between them, they would kill each other. 
Meanwhile Jean had begun to unload his cart. Standing up to his waist in the manure, he was forking it out when Hourdequin came along the road, having been doing his rounds since noon. The farmer 
had always liked his former labourer and stopped for a chat. He seemed to have aged; his face was lined with worry, caused by his farm and other things. 
He did not wait for a reply but carried on talking for some time, as if trying to relieve his anxieties. The whole secret of farming was in manure and fertilizers. He had tried everything, and had just passed 
through the craze for fertilizers that sometimes takes hold of farmers. He had experimented with all kinds of things, various sorts of grass, leaves, vine pressings, rapeseed, and colza cake; and then 
bonemeal, meat-meal, and dry powdered blood; to his great distress, he had been unable to try real liquid blood, since there were no abattoirs in the district. Now he was using road-sweepings, muck 
from ditches, cinders and ash, and above all, wool-waste which he bought from a cloth manufacturer in Chateaudun. His theory was that anything that came out of the land was good to go back into it. 
He had built huge compost-pits behind his farm that he had filled with the refuse of the whole district, anything that could be shovelled in—dead animals, decomposing dog-droppings, filth drained from 
ponds. It was all pure gold. 
‘I've sometimes had good results with phosphates,’ he added. 
‘But you often get diddled with them,’ Jean said. 
‘Yes, that’s true, if you buy the stuff from the commercial travellers who go round the little country markets. Every market should have an expert chemist, with the job of analysing all the chemical 
fertilizers, because very often they're adulterated. That’s where the future lies, but we'll all have kicked the bucket before then. We've got to have the courage to suffer for all those who come after us.’ 
The stench of the manure Jean was turning over had cheered him up somewhat. He loved its promise of fertility, and was sniffing it with relish, like a man smelling a randy woman. 
‘Of course,’ he went on after a pause, ‘there’s nothing like good farm manure. The trouble is there’s never enough of it. And then again people spoil it, they don’t know how to prepare it or how to use 
it. Look at yours, it's got dried up in the sun. You don’t keep it covered.’ 
When Jean confessed that he was still using the Buteaus’ old pit, in front of the cowshed, Hourdequin took him to task for sticking to the old ways. For some years now the farmer had been putting turf 
and earth over the bottom of his pit. In addition, he had arranged a system of pipes so that his liquid-manure heap received all the household slops, the animal and human urine, all the farm sewage, 
in fact; and twice a week liquid manure was pumped over the middle heap. Finally, he had taken to emptying out the latrines as a precious source of fertilizer. 
‘Yes, indeed! It's stupid to waste God's gifts! For ages, | was like the peasants, | couldn't face it. But now Old Mother Poo has converted me. You know Old Mother Poo, your neighbour, don’t you? 
Well, she’s the only one who's got it right. Those cabbages of hers where she empties her chamber pot are superb, wonderful both for size and flavour. There’s no doubt about it, it's all because of her 
method.’ 
Jean laughed as he jumped down from his empty cart and began piling his manure into little heaps. Hourdequin followed him amid the clouds of steam swirling around them. 
‘When you think that the sewage of Paris, on its own, would fertilize seventy-five thousand acres. They've worked it out, but they’re letting it go to waste, they only use a very small part of it in powder 
form. Think of it! Seventy-five thousand acres! Can you imagine what that would do to the Beauce? Can't you see it covered with manure and all the wheat that would grow?’ 
He made a sweeping gesture, taking in the immense flat plain of the Beauce. He drew an enthusiastic picture of the whole of Paris opening the floodgates of its sewers and releasing their fertilizing 
flood of human manure. He evoked streams of liquid dung pouring through brimming channels and covering every field. A sea of excreta, bathed in sunshine, would rise higher and higher, its stench 
spread by the steady breezes of the plain. The great city would restore to the land the life it had received from it. Slowly, the soil would soak up these riches and the engorged, fertile earth would 
produce giant harvests of good wheaten bread. 
‘So we might all have to have a boat, then,’ said Jean, both amused and disgusted at this original new scheme for submerging the plain under a flood of sewage. 
But at that moment the sound of a voice made him look round. He was surprised to see Lise standing in her cart drawn up at the side of the road and shouting at the top of her voice to Buteau: 
‘Listen, I’m off to Cloyes to get Mister Finet. Papa has collapsed in his room. | think he’s had it. Go home and have a look.’ 
And without waiting for a reply, she whipped up the horse and drove off, growing smaller and smaller as she bobbed up and down on the straight road. 
Buteau took his time as he finished spreading the last heaps, grumbling to himself. So his father was ill, what a bloody nuisance! Perhaps he was just putting it on to get special attention! Then he 
thought it must be serious for his wife to accept the expense of getting the doctor. So he put on his jacket. 
‘He’s mean with his manure, that one,’ muttered Hourdequin, looking carefully at the dung on the next field. ‘Stingy farmer, stingy land. And he’s a nasty piece of work; you'd do well to stay on your 
guard against him, after all that trouble he gave you. How can things go well when there are so many terrible people in the world? The land’s had enough of us, that’s for sure.’ 
He went off to La Borderie, sunk in gloom again, just as Buteau was arriving back, heavy-footed, in Rognes. Jean, left to himself, finished off his job, forking out the manure every ten yards or so, 
making the ammonia fumes even more pungent. Other heaps, steaming in the distance, smudged the horizon with a fine bluish haze. The whole of the Beauce would remain like this, warm and odorous, 
until the frosts. 
The Buteaus were still living with the Frimats. They occupied the whole house except for the downstairs back room that Frimat’s wife had kept for herself and her paralysed husband. They felt cramped 
and, above all, they missed their kitchen garden, for Frimat’s wife had naturally hung on to her own little patch that enabled her to feed her husband and even offer him a few little luxuries. They would 
have moved out into larger accommodation had they not realised that their presence greatly irritated Frangoise. As the two properties were separated only by a party wall, they would talk at the top of 
their voices, loud enough to be heard, saying that they were only camping there and would certainly be moving back to their old house at the first opportunity. So it was pointless to go to the bother of 
another move, wasn’t it? Why and how they would move back they did not explain, and it was this utter confidence, this crazy certainty, based on unknown factors, that upset Frangoise so much and 
spoilt her pleasure at having become the owner of the house; quite apart from the fact that, now and again, her sister Lise would prop a ladder against the wall to shout abuse at her. Ever since the 
final settlement of accounts in Mister Baillehache’s office, she had been saying she’d been robbed and would stand in her backyard endlessly hurling foul accusations over the wall. 
When Buteau finally reached home he found Fouan sprawled on his bed in his little cubbyhole behind the kitchen, under the stairs to the hayloft. The two children were keeping watch over him. Jules, 
now eight, and Laure, three, were playing at making streams by emptying the old man’s pitcher on the floor. 
‘So, what's all this?’ asked Buteau, standing beside the bed. 
Fouan had regained consciousness. His wide-open eyes slowly turned and stared; but his head did not turn. He seemed as though tured to stone. 
‘Listen, Papa, there’s too much work to do for you to play games! You can’t peg out today.’ 
As Laure and Jules had now managed to break the pitcher, he clouted them, making them both yell. The old man did not blink, but kept staring with his wide-open eyes. So there was nothing to be 
done, since the old man couldn’t move a muscle. They'd see what the doctor had to say. He was sorry he had left his field and set about splitting some logs in front of the door, just to keep busy. 
But Lise came back almost at once with Mister Finet, who spent a long time examining the invalid, while she and her husband looked on anxiously. If he died straight away, his death would take a 
burden off them; but now it looked as if he would hang on for quite a while. That might cost a lot of money, and if he pegged out before they had got their hands on his nest egg, Fanny and Jesus Christ 
would be bound to make a fuss. The doctor's silence increased their anxiety. When he sat down in the kitchen to write a prescription, they decided to question him. 
‘So it’s serious, is it? Might last a week, eh? God, what a long prescription! What's all that you’re writing?’ 
Mister Finet did not reply. He was used to interrogations of this sort by peasants, who were always thrown off balance by illness; he had taken the wise decision to treat them like horses, refusing to 
enter into conversation with them. He was very familiar with the common forms of illness and usually managed to cure them, better than a more knowledgeable doctor would have done. But since he 
blamed his patients for having ruined his career, he was very curt with them, thereby making them all the more deferential despite their constant doubts as to the effectiveness of his potions. Would the 
good they did be worth the money they cost? 
‘So you think that with all that stuff he'll get better?’ Buteau went on, scared at the length of the prescription. 
The doctor simply shrugged. He had gone back to look at the invalid, intrigued to note some signs of fever after this slight stroke. He took his pulse again, with his eyes on his watch, not even bothering 
to ask any questions of the old man, who was looking at him blankly. As he left, he simply said: 
‘Itll take three weeks. I'll call again tomorrow. Don’t be surprised if his mind wanders tonight.’ 
Three weeks! These were the only words the Buteaus heard and they were horrified. What a load of money it would cost if they had a similar list of medicines every day! The worst of it was that now 
Buteau had to take his cart and rush off to the chremist’s at Cloyes. It was a Saturday; and when Frimat’s wife came back from selling her vegetables, she found Lise alone, so depressed that all she 
could do was pace up and down. And the old woman was equally disconsolate when she heard what had happened: she never had any luck, she could at least have taken advantage of the doctor's 
visit to ask about her old man into the bargain, if it hadn’t been market day. The news had already spread through Rognes, because La Trouille had been seen running to the house. She had refused 
to leave until she had felt her grandfather's hand. She then ran back and told Jesus Christ that he certainly wasn’t dead. Hard on the heels of this shameless little hussy, La Grande appeared, obviously 
sent by Fanny. The old woman stationed herself at her brother's bedside and immediately decided on his condition by the brightness of his eyes, like eels from the Aigre. She went away with a sniff, 
apparently disappointed that his time hadn’t come. After this, the family paid no further attention. What was the point, seeing that there was a good chance that he would recover? 
Until midnight the house was in chaos. Buteau had come back in a foul mood. There were mustard plasters for his legs, a potion for him to take hourly and, if he improved, a purge for the following 
morning. Frimat’s wife lent a willing hand, but at ten o'clock, dropping from exhaustion and not greatly concerned, she went to bed. Buteau would have liked to do the same and started hustling Lise 
along. What the hell were they doing? Just watching the old man wouldn't help him to get better. His mind was now wandering, he was rambling out loud, seeming to imagine he was out in the fields, 
working hard as in the far-off days of his prime. Lise, disturbed at hearing her father mumbling incoherently, as though dead and buried and returning from the grave, was just about to follow her 
husband, who was getting undressed, when she thought she would tidy up the old man’s clothes that had been left on a chair. She shook them carefully, after thoroughly going through the pockets, 
where she found nothing but a blunt knife and some string. Then, as she was hanging them up at the back of the cupboard, there, staring her in the face, she saw a little bundle of papers lying in the 
middle of the shelf. Her heart missed a beat: it was the nest egg, the nest egg they had been looking for for the last month that they had rummaged for in all sorts of unlikely places, and which was now 
lying there in plain sight, right under her nose! Perhaps the old man had been moving it to a new hiding place when the stroke had laid him low. 
‘Buteau! Buteau!’ she called in such a strange voice that he came running, wearing only his nightshirt, thinking his father was about to breathe his last. 
He too was stunned at first. Then they were both so carried away that they joined hands and capered about like a pair of goats, oblivious of the old man who, now with his eyes closed and his head 
sunk in his pillow, rambled on. He was ploughing. 


‘Gee up, you old nag, gee up! It’s as dry as a bone, damn it, it’s like a rock! It’s breaking my back. I'll have to buy another one! Gee up, bugger it!’ 

‘Shh!’ whispered Lise, turning round with a start. 

‘Don't be daft!’ Buteau replied. ‘How can he hear anything? Can’t you hear all that drivel he’s talking?’ 

They sat down by the bed, their legs giving way under the shock. 

‘Anyway,’ she went on, ‘nobody can say we hunted for it. | swear to God | wasn’t really thinking of the money. It just fell into my hands. Let’s have a look.’ 

He was already undoing the bundle and counting out loud. 

‘Two hundred and thirty plus seventy, that’s exactly three hundred. Yes, that’s it. | worked it out right, because of that quarterly payment, those fifteen five-franc pieces, that time at the tax collector's. 
It's the five-per-cent interest. Isn't it funny that these dirty little bits of paper are worth money, just like coins!’ 

But Lise shushed him again, scared at a sudden cackle from the old man, who had perhaps now reached the Great Harvest in the reign of Charles X, the one they hadn't been able to store for lack of 
space. 

‘What a lot! What a lot! It’s mad, there’s so much! My God, when there’s a lot there’s really a lot!’ 

His choking laugh sounded like a death rattle. His mirth must have been buried deep inside him, because there was no sign of it on his stiffened features. 

‘He’s just babbling like a child,’ said Buteau, with a shrug. 

They fell silent. They were both staring at the papers and thinking. 

‘So what shall we do?’ whispered Lise finally. ‘We'll have to put them back, | suppose?’ 

Buteau made a violent gesture. 

‘But of course we must put them back! If not, he'll start looking for them and make a terrible fuss and we'll get into trouble with those other sods in the family.’ 

She stopped short for the third time, startled at hearing her father sobbing. It was a sound of absolute misery and despair, seeming to come from the depths of his being; his tears seemed to sum up 
his whole life, but without rhyme or reason, because he simply kept repeating in a hollow voice: 

‘I'm buggered! I’m buggered! I’m buggered!’ 

‘Do you really think’, Buteau went on ferociously, ‘that I’m going to leave these papers with that old sod now that he’s going off his rocker? So he can tear them up or burn them? Of course not!’ 

‘Yes, that’s true,’ she murmured. 

‘Well, that's enough, now let's go to bed. If he asks for them, I'll tell him I’m looking after them. And the others had better not make any trouble!’ 

They went to bed after hiding the papers under the marble top of an old chest of drawers that seemed safer than a locked drawer. The old man, left alone without a candle in case it caused a fire, 
continued to rave and sob deliriously all night. 

The next day, Mister Finet found him calmer, better than he had expected. Ah, those old carthorses, they're as tough as nails! The fever he had feared seemed to have been avoided. He ordered iron, 
quinine, and other costly drugs—which again horrified Buteau and Lise. As he was leaving, he was buttonholed by Frimat’s wife, who had been lying in wait. 

‘My dear woman, I’ve already told you that your husband and this block of stone here are hardly any different. | can’t make stones come to life, for heaven’s sake! You know how it will end, don’t you? 
And the sooner the better for both of you.’ 

He whipped up his horse and she sank down on the stone in tears. Twelve years was a long time to have been looking after her husband; and as she grew older her strength was flagging, and she 
was terrified that she might no longer be able to tend her little garden; all the same, she felt sick at heart at the thought of losing her paralytic old husband, who had become like her child as she moved 
him about, dressed him, and spoiled him with little treats. Even his good arm was now becoming paralysed and it was she who had to stick his pipe in his mouth. 

A week later Mister Finet was surprised to see Fouan on his feet again, very shaky but determined to walk because, he said, the way to prevent yourself from dying is not to want to. Buteau, standing 
behind the doctor, grinned slyly, because he had destroyed all the prescriptions after the first one, claiming that the best thing was to let the illness cure itself. However, on market day, Lise had been 
soft-hearted enough to bring back a potion prescribed the day before; and when the doctor came on Monday for his final visit, Buteau told him that the old man had nearly had a relapse: 

‘| don’t know what they put in that bottle you ordered, but it made him bloody ill.’ 

That was the evening when Fouan decided to speak out. Ever since he had been back on his feet, he had been roaming round the house with a worried look on his face; his mind was a blank and he 
could no longer remember where on earth he had hidden his papers. He ferreted and rummaged about everywhere, desperately trying to remember. Then vaguely he recalled something: perhaps he 
hadn’t hidden them after all, but left them there on the shelf? But if he was mistaken and nobody had taken them, wouldn't he be letting the cat out of the bag and admitting the existence of this hard- 
earned nest egg he had been hiding with such care? He struggled with himself for another two days, torn between anger at this sudden disappearance and the need to keep his mouth shut. But things 
were becoming clearer in his mind, he could remember that on the morning of his stroke he had put the packet down, intending to slip it into a crack in one of the beams in the ceiling that he had noticed 
as he was lying in bed. So, tormented by his loss, he blurted everything out. 

They had just finished their evening bowl of soup. Lise was putting the dishes away and Buteau was rocking backwards and forwards on his chair with a facetious look on his face; he had been watching 
his father closely ever since he had left his bed and was waiting to see what would happen, realising from the old man’s unhappy, overwrought expression that the time had come. And, in fact, the old 
man, his legs almost giving way from pacing up and down, suddenly stopped short in front of his son. 

‘Where are my papers?’ he asked in a hoarse, strangled voice. 

Buteau blinked and looked extremely surprised, as if he didn’t understand. 

‘What? Your papers? What papers?’ 

‘My money!’ growled the old man, drawing himself up threateningly. 

‘Your money? So now you're saying you've got some money? You swore blind that we’d cost you so much that you hadn't got a sou left! So you've got some money, you crafty old devil!’ 

He was still leaning back in his chair with a grin on his face, pleased at his own cleverness, because he had been the first to sniff out the nest egg, long ago. 

Fouan was trembling in every limb. 

‘Give it back!’ 

‘Give it back? Have | got it? Do | even know where it is, this money of yours?’ 

‘You've stolen it! Give it back or, | swear to God, I'll make you!’ 

And despite his age, he grabbed Buteau by the shoulders and shook him. But at this his son stood up and seized hold of him in turn, not violently but to shout in his face: 

‘Yes, I’ve got it and I’m going to keep it. I’m going to keep it for you, you understand, you silly old bugger, because you're going off your rocker! And that’s the truth! It was high time to take the papers 
off you, you were going to tear them up. Isn’t that right, Lise, he was tearing them up?’ 

‘Yes, as sure as I’m standing here. When people don’t know what they're doing...!’ 

On hearing this, Fouan was shocked and frightened. Was he really mad, for he could not remember any of these things? If he had tried to destroy the papers, like a little boy playing with picture cards, 
then he was good for nothing and ready to be put down. Utterly dejected, he felt all his remaining strength ebb away. 

‘Give them back, please,’ he stammered tearfully. 

‘No.’ 

‘Give them back, I’m better now.’ 

‘No, | won't! So you can wipe your arse or light your pipe with them? No thanks!’ 

From then on, the Buteaus obstinately refused to hand over the bonds. They talked about them quite openly, making a very dramatic scene of it, how they had arrived just in the nick of time and 
snatched them out of the old man’s hands at the very moment when he was starting to tear them up. One evening they even showed Frimat’s wife the little notch of the tear. Who could possibly blame 
them for preventing such a disaster, good money torn to pieces and lost for everybody! The villagers loudly approved their action, though secretly they suspected them of lying. Jesus Christ in particular 
was furious: to think that this nest egg that he had vainly tried to find in his own house, had been winkled out by the others straight away! He had once actually held the documents in his hand and been 
fool enough to put them back! Really, what was the point of being thought a scoundrel if you didn’t behave like one! He swore he’d make his brother settle up when the old man finally kicked the bucket. 
Fanny, too, was saying that the account would have to be settled. But the Buteaus said nothing to the contrary; unless, of course, the old man took his money back and disposed of it. 

As for Fouan, he trailed about the village telling everyone his story. He would even buttonhole passers-by to complain about his miserable lot. One morning he went into the yard next door, to talk to 
his niece. 

She was helping Jean to load manure into a cart. He was standing in the pit, tossing up forkfuls, while she stood in the cart and stamped on the manure to flatten it. 

The old man leaned on his stick and began his tale of woe: 

‘Isn't it the limit to think they've taken my money off me and won't give it back! What would you two do about it?’ 

Francoise let him repeat his question three times. She was annoyed that he had called on her like this and was giving him a cool reception because she wanted to avoid any possible dispute with the 
Buteaus. 

‘You know, Uncle,’ she replied in the end, ‘it’s really nothing to do with us, we’re only too glad to be out of that hellhole.’ 

Turning her back, she carried on treading down the manure that reached up to her thighs and almost submerged her as her husband kept throwing up one forkful after another. Then she disappeared 
in the midst of the cloud of steam, relaxed and contented in the stifling fumes stirred up from the dung-pit. 

‘Because I’m not mad, am |?’ Fouan went on, seeming not to have heard her. ‘You can see that. They should give me my money back. Do you think I'd be likely to tear it all up?’ 

Francoise and Jean made no reply. 

‘I'd have to be mad, wouldn't 1? And I’m not mad, you could both bear witness to that, couldn’t you?’ 

Francoise suddenly straightened up on top of the load of manure. She seemed very tall, strong, and healthy, as if she had been growing in the manure and it was her own body that was giving off this 
rich, fertile smell. With her arms akimbo and her rounded breasts, she looked every inch a woman. 

‘Now, Uncle, that’s enough! | told you not to get us mixed up in all this nasty business. And seeing as we're talking about it, | think you’d better not come round any more.’ 

‘So you don’t want to see me?’ the old man asked, trembling as he spoke. 

Jean felt he had to intervene. 

‘No, it’s just that we don’t want any quarrelling. We'd be fighting for at least three days if they saw you here. We all want peace and quiet, don’t we?’ 

Fouan didn’t move, looking from one to the other with his poor pale eyes. Then he went off. 

‘Well, if | need any help, I'll know where not to come.’ 

So they let him go, but were not very happy about it because they were not really lacking in heart. But what could they do? It wouldn’t have helped him at all and they would certainly have lost their 
appetite and had sleepless nights. While her husband went to fetch his whip, she carefully shovelled up the odd lumps of manure on the ground and threw them into the cart. 

The next day a violent row broke out between Fouan and Buteau. In fact, every day they had the same old argument over the bonds, with the old man obstinately repeating, like an obsession, his 
eternal ‘Give them back’, and his son refusing with his equally invariable ‘Shut up and leave me alone!’ But things were gradually getting worse, especially since the old man had started looking round 
to see where his son might have hidden the nest egg. Now it was his turn to go through the whole house, poking into drawers and cupboards and tapping the walls to see if they sounded hollow. His 
eyes were continually darting from one corner to the other, with a single idea in mind; and as soon as he was on his own, he would get the children out of the way and start rummaging again with the 
passion of a young lad who suddenly jumps on the maid as soon as his parents have gone out. On this particular day, Buteau returned unexpectedly and found Fouan lying flat on the floor with his 
head under the chest of drawers, trying to see if there was a hiding place there. Buteau was beside himself with rage, because his father was getting warm: what he was looking for underneath was in 
fact hidden on top, sealed beneath the heavy marble slab. 

‘Christ Almighty, you silly old fool! You want to turn into a snake now! For God’s sake get up!’ 

He pulled him out by his legs and jerked him to his feet. 

‘Can't you stop poking your nose into every nook and cranny! I’m fed up with you combing constantly through the house!’ 


Annoyed at having been caught, Fouan looked at him and in a sudden outburst of rage shouted: 

‘Give them back!’ 

‘Sod you!’ Buteau bawled back. 

‘| can’t stand it here, I’m going.’ 

‘Good! Get out, then, and good riddance! And, by Christ, if you come back, it's because you've got no guts!’ He grabbed him by the arm and pushed him out. 
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FOUAN went off down the slope. His anger had suddenly evaporated and, when he reached the road at the bottom, he stopped, bewildered at finding himself out of doors and not knowing where to go. 
The church clock struck three; a cold wind was blowing on this dull, damp autumn day; and he was shivering, for it had all happened so quickly that he had not even picked up his hat. Fortunately he 
had his stick. He set off along the road to Cloyes; but after a moment he asked himself why he should go in that direction and turned back towards Rognes, shuffling along in his usual manner. When 
he reached Macqueron’s he thought of having a drink; but, on feeling in his pockets, he realised he hadn't got a sou on him and, afraid that people might already have heard what had happened, he 
felt loath to show his face. In fact he had the impression that Lengaigne, who was standing in his doorway, was looking down his nose at him, in the way people look at tramps. Lequeu was watching 
him through one of the school windows but made no sign of greeting. It was understandable, they would all despise him again now that he had once more been stripped of everything—and this time 
stripped absolutely bare. When he reached the bridge over the Aigre, he leaned back for a moment against the parapet. The thought of nightfall troubled him. Where could he sleep? Not even a roof 
over his head! The Bécus’ dog went by, and it filled him with envy: at least the creature had a hole in some straw to crawl into. He racked his brains, but he felt drowsy now that his anger had subsided. 
His eyelids refused to stay open as he tried to remember some sheltered little spot, protected from the cold. Everything was becoming nightmarish, the whole countryside kept flashing through his mind, 
bare and swept with icy blasts. But in a sudden burst of energy he shook his head and roused himself. He mustn’t give up like this. They wouldn't let an old man die in a ditch. Without thinking, he 
crossed the bridge and found himself standing in front of the Delhommes ' little farmhouse. As soon as he realised where he was, he turned and went round to the back of the house to avoid being 
seen. Again he stopped and leaned against the wall of the cowshed. He could hear his daughter Fanny talking inside. Could he have been thinking of going back to live with her? He would not have 
been able to answer the question; his feet had carried him there automatically. He could see the inside of the house as clearly as if he had gone in, the kitchen to the left, his bedroom on the first floor, 
at the end of the hayloft. He was overcome with emotion, his legs gave way and he would have collapsed if the wall had not been there to support him. For a long time he stood motionless, his old back 
braced against the house. Fanny was still talking in the cowshed but he could not make out what she was saying: perhaps it was this loud, muffled noise that had stirred his feelings. But she must have 
been berating a servant, for she raised her voice and he heard her sharp grating tone as, without resorting to abuse, she said such hurtful things to the poor girl that she began to sob. And he was 
suffering too; his moment of emotion had passed and he steeled himself, certain that, had he pushed open the door, his daughter would have greeted him with the same unpleasant voice. He could 
still hear her saying: ‘Papa will be back on his hands and knees asking us to take him in again!'—the remark that had severed every link between them forever, like the blow of an axe. No, he’d rather 
starve or sleep under a hedge than see her triumphant, self-righteous look. He detached himself from the wall and hobbled on his way. In order to stay away from the road, since he felt that everyone 
was spying on him, Fouan walked up the right bank of the Aigre beyond the bridge and soon found himself among the vineyards. He must have been thinking of making for the plain, thereby avoiding 
the village. However, he had to pass by the Chateau, to which his legs seemed to have carried him instinctively, like those old carthorses who find their way back to the stables and to their oats. The 
climb had left him out of breath, so he sat down to recover and collect his thoughts. He knew full well that if he were to say to Jesus Christ: ‘I’m going to take Buteau to court, please help me,’ the rascal 
would receive him with open arms and that evening they would have a big celebration. In fact, the smells of just such a binge, a great drinking session which had been going on since morning, were 
reaching him where he sat. Impelled by hunger, he crept closer and recognized Canon’s voice and sniffed the fragrant smell of stewed kidney beans which La Trouille cooked so well when her father 
wanted to celebrate his friend’s appearance on the scene. Why shouldn’t he go in and enjoy himself with those two rogues whom he could hear bellowing away in their cosy smoke-filled den, so drunk 
that he felt envious? A sudden explosion from Jesus Christ went straight to his heart and he was reaching out to open the door when La Trouille’s shrill laugh made him freeze. She was the one he 
dreaded now, and he could still see her skinny, snake-like figure, stark naked under her shift, hurling herself on him and feeling him all over, as if wanting to eat him alive. What good would it do him if 
her father helped him to get his papers back? She'd be waiting to grab them off him again. Suddenly the door opened; the little tramp was taking a look outside, having sensed that someone was 
prowling around. He just had time to hide behind some bushes, and as he slunk away he glimpsed her green eyes glinting in the fading light. When he reached the open plain he felt a kind of relief: 
here he was safe from the others and was happy to be alone, even if he might die as a result. For a long time he wandered about aimlessly. Night was falling and he was buffeted by the icy wind. Some 
of the gusts were so strong that they took his breath away and he had to turn his back, bareheaded, with his wispy white hair blowing wildly in the wind. Six o’clock struck, everybody in Rognes would 
be eating; his limbs felt so weak that he could walk only very slowly. Between the gusts a heavy shower of rain pelted down and soaked him to the skin; he walked on and was twice soaked again. 
Then, without knowing how he had found his way, he realised that he was standing in the square in front of the church, next to the old family house of the Fouans, where Francoise and Jean now lived. 
No, he couldn't take refuge there, they'd driven him out. It was now raining so hard that his courage failed him completely. He went up to the Buteaus’ side door and peered into the kitchen that was 
filled with the smell of cabbage soup. Impelled by the physical need for food and warmth, his whole body was crying out to submit. But above the champing of jaws he heard an exchange of words that 
stopped him short: 
‘What if Papa doesn’t come back?’ 
‘Don't worry! He’s too fond of his grub not to come back when he’s hungry!’ 
Fouan stepped back, afraid that they might catch sight of him at the door, like a beaten dog crawling back to its food-bowl. He was so overcome by shame that he was filled with a fierce resolve to 
creep into a comer and die. They'd see if all he thought about was his food! He went down the slope once more and collapsed on the end of a beam outside Clou’s smithy. His legs were giving way 
under him and he lost heart completely as he sat in the dark beside the deserted road. There was not a soul to be seen, for the evening gatherings had already begun and the bad weather was keeping 
everyone indoors. The rain had made the wind drop and was now teeming down. He did not feel strong enough to stand up and look for shelter. With his stick between his knees, and his bare skull 
streaming with water, he sat motionless, stupefied by his wretched plight. He had stopped thinking; that was just the way it was, when a man lost his children, his house, everything, he tightened his 
belt and slept in the open. Nine o’clock struck, then ten. The rain kept pouring down, soaking him to the bone. But suddenly lamps appeared, moving rapidly down the street: the gatherings were 
breaking up and he roused himself again as he recognized La Grande, who had been saving the cost of a candle by spending the evening at the Delhommes’. His limbs creaked as he slowly hauled 
himself to his feet and followed her at a distance, but not fast enough to catch up before she went indoors. He hesitated in front of the closed door and his heart sank. Finally, he could no longer contain 
his misery. He knocked. 
It must be said that he had picked the wrong moment, for La Grande was in a foul mood as a result of an unfortunate event which had upset her the previous week. One evening, when she was alone 
with her grandson Hilarion, she had hit on the idea of getting him to split some logs for her, a little extra chore before she sent him off to sleep in the straw; and as he seemed less than keen on the job, 
she stood beside the woodpile abusing him. Until then, in his abject fear of his grandmother, this stupid, deformed brute with the muscles of an ox had let her take advantage of his strength without 
even daring to look her in the face. But for the last few days she should have taken warning, because he was becoming agitated and his limbs had stiffened with the rush of blood under the heavy 
burden of work she was demanding of him. She made the mistake of trying to hurry him up by poking him on the back of his neck with her stick. He dropped his axe and looked at her. Irritated by this 
sign of defiance, she started to hit him on his back, thighs, everywhere, when suddenly he lunged at her. She thought he was going to throw her to the floor, kick her and strangle her, but no: since the 
death of his sister he had been deprived of sex, and his anger took the form of wild lust that was blind to age or kinship, and was hardly aware of gender. This brute was about to rape his eighty-nine- 
year-old grandmother, whose body was as dry as a stick and whose only feminine attribute was the slit in her old carcass. But the old girl was still tough and determined to resist; she managed to grab 
hold of the axe and split his skull open. Hearing her cries, her neighbours hurried round and she told them in detail what had happened: another second and he’d have made it, the devil would have 
had his way. Hilarion did not die until the following day. The magistrate came; then there was the funeral; in a word, all sorts of bother, from which she had now fortunately recovered, feeling quite 
composed but cut to the quick by people’s ingratitude and determined never to do any more favours for members of her family. 
Fouan had to knock three times, so timidly that La Grande didn’t hear him. Eventually she came to the door and decided to ask who was there. 
‘It's me.’ 
‘Who's me?’ 
‘Me, your brother.’ 
She had doubtless recognized his voice at once but was in no hurry to let him in, for she wanted to make him explain. There was a silence. She asked him again: 
‘What d’you want?’ 
He was trembling, not daring to reply. Then she roughly opened the door; but as he stepped forward she barred the way with her skinny arms, leaving him in the street, while the driving rain streamed 
down in the darkness. 
‘| know what you want. They came and told me during the wake. So you’ve been stupid enough to let yourself be robbed again, you couldn't even hang on to the money you stashed away, and now 
you want me to take you in, don’t you?’ 
He began stammering excuses and explanations, but she angrily cut him short: 
‘It's not as if | didn’t warn you. Didn't | tell you often enough that a man must be a fool or a coward to give up his land! It’s just as | said: you’ve been driven out by your rotten children and now you're 
wandering about in the dark without even a stone to rest your head on!’ 
He stretched out his hands, weeping, and tried to push his way past her. But she stood her ground and finished what she wanted to say: 
‘Oh no you don't! Go and ask the ones who've stolen your money to give you a bed. | don’t owe you anything. The family would accuse me of interfering again. Anyway, that’s not the point: you gave 
up your property and I'll never forgive you for it.’ 
Drawing herself up to her full height, with her scrawny neck and round vulture’s eyes, she slammed the door in his face: 
‘It serves you right! You can go and die in the gutter!’ 
Fouan stood there, rigid and motionless, staring at her pitiless door while the rain continued its steady downpour. At last he turned round and disappeared into the inky darkness that was being drowned 
in the icy flood falling from the skies. 
Where did he go? He never properly remembered. His feet slipped in the puddles as he groped his way forward, trying not to bump into walls and trees. He could no longer think, his mind was a blank; 
this part of the village, whose every stone he used to know, seemed like some strange, remote, and terrible place where he felt like a stranger who had lost his way and was unable to find it again. He 
turned off to the left and then, afraid of deep holes, veered to the right and stopped, shivering, feeling threatened on all sides. He came to a fence, and followed it until he reached a little door that 
opened. The ground gave way under him and he tumbled into a pit. It was cosy there, the rain couldn’t reach him and it was warm; but a grunting sound warned him that he had disturbed a pig that, 
thinking he had been tossed some food, was pushing its snout into his ribs. He tried to beat it off; but he was so weak that, fearing the pig might eat him, he crawled away. Unable to go any further, he 
lay down beside the door, curling up into a ball so that the eaves would protect him from the rain. Nevertheless water kept dripping onto his soaking legs and in his damp clothes his body felt frozen in 
the icy wind. He envied the pig and would have gone back if he had not heard it sniffing noisily behind his back and biting away at the door. 
At dawn he awoke from the uneasy slumber into which he had sunk. Once more he was overcome with shame, shame at the thought that everyone in the district knew what had happened, that he’d 
been turned out on the road like a beggar. When you've been stripped of everything, there’s no justice and you must expect no pity! He slipped along the hedgerows, scared that a window would open 
and some early-rising woman would recognize him. It was still raining as he reached the plain and hid under a stack. And he spent the whole day like this, moving from one shelter to the next, in such 
a state of fear that he would find a different lair every couple of hours, imagining that he had been discovered. He was obsessed by just one thought: how long would he take to die? By this stage he 
was suffering less from the cold than from the torments of hunger; he would die of starvation, for sure. Just one more night and one more day, perhaps? As long as it was light, he did not weaken, 
preferring to meet his end like this rather than go back to the Buteaus. But as dusk fell he was seized by a terrible feeling of anguish, a horror of having to spend another night in the incessant rain. The 
cold penetrated his very bones and unbearable hunger gnawed at his stomach. When the sky grew black, he felt as if he were drowning in the rising tide of darkness; his brain was no longer in control, 
his legs kept moving automatically, animal instinct alone carried him forward; and so it was that, quite unconsciously, he found himself standing in the Buteaus’ kitchen, having pushed open the door. 
Buteau and Lise were just finishing the previous day’s cabbage soup. Hearing the noise, Buteau had looked round and was watching Fouan as he stood there in his steaming wet clothes, not saying a 
word. There was a long silence and then Buteau said with a sneer: 
‘| knew you wouldn't have the guts.’ 
Fouan remained rooted to the spot. He did not say a word. 


‘All right, woman, give him some grub, he’s come back because he’s hungry.’ 
Lise had already stood up and fetched a bowl of soup. But Fouan took the bowl and went to sit by himself on a stool, as if refusing to join his children at the table. He greedily drank the soup in big 
spoonfuls, so overcome by hunger that his whole body was trembling. Buteau finished his own meal at leisure, leaning back in his chair, picking up pieces of cheese with the point of his knife and 
putting them in his mouth. The old man’s ravenous feeding fascinated him. He watched the movements of the spoon with a grin on his face: 
‘So, it looks as if your walk in the fresh air has given you a good appetite. But you mustn't do it every day, it'd cost too much to feed you.’ 
His father continued gulping down his soup without a word. His son went on: 
‘Well, you dirty old devil, | suppose you spent the night with a tart? Perhaps that’s why you're so hungry?’ 
There was still no reply, just the same obstinate silence and noisy gulping sound as he put away great spoonfuls of soup. 
‘Hey, I’m talking to you,’ shouted Buteau crossly. ‘You might have the good manners to answer.’ 
Fouan did not even raise his fixed, filmy gaze from the bowl of soup. He seemed incapable of hearing or seeing anything, miles away in his own thoughts, as though trying to say that he had come 
back just to eat and, although his stomach was present, his heart was not. He was now roughly scraping the bottom of the bowl with his spoon, to finish the last drop. 
Touched by this display of hunger, Lise ventured to intervene: 
‘If he doesn’t want to talk, just leave him.’ 
‘Then he’d better not give me any more trouble,’ Buteau went on angrily. ‘Once, | don’t mind. But, d’you hear, you stubborn old bastard? Let today be a lesson to you! If you get up to any of your tricks 
again, I'll let you starve by the roadside!’ 
When he had finished, Fouan rose stiffly to his feet and, still without a word, in a silence which seemed increasingly like the silence of the grave, he turned his back and dragged himself wearily to his 
bed under the stairs, where he threw himself down without any attempt to undress. He immediately fell into a deep sleep and did not stir again, as though knocked unconscious. Lise went to look at 
him and came back saying that perhaps he was dead. Buteau took the trouble to go and look himself. He shrugged his shoulders. Dead? Good God, do you think a man like him could die as easily as 
that? But he must really have walked for miles to be in such a state. The following morning, when they peeped in again, the old man had not stirred; he was still sleeping that evening and did not wake 
up until the morning of the second day. He had been unconscious for thirty-six hours. 
‘So there you are again!’ said Buteau with a sneer. ‘I thought you might carry on sleeping and you wouldn't need any more to eat!’ 
The old man did not look at him, made no reply and went to sit outside by the road to take the air. 
Now Fouan showed how really obstinate he was. He seemed to have forgotten the bonds which they had refused to give back, or at least, he now said nothing about them and no longer tried to find 
them, perhaps through indifference or at any rate resignation. But he cut himself off from the Buteaus absolutely; he remained buried in silence, refusing to speak to them for any purpose or in any 
circumstance whatsoever. They continued to live together, he slept and ate there, he saw them and rubbed shoulders with them from morning till night; but there was never a look or a word. He might 
have been blind and dumb, dragging himself around like a ghost among the living. When they had grown tired of concerning themselves with him without being able to extract a single sound from him, 
they left him to his own obstinate devices. Buteau and even Lise both stopped talking to him, tolerating him around the place like a piece of furniture that changed its place every now and again, and 
after a while they were hardly aware that he was there. The horse and two cows were of greater account. 
In the whole house, Fouan had only one friend left, young Jules, who was just coming up to his tenth birthday. Whereas Laure, who was four, saw him through the pitiless eyes of her parents and would 
wriggle out of his arms as though she too already resented having a useless mouth to feed, Jules liked the old man’s company. He provided the last link between Fouan and the others; he acted as the 
messenger when a definite yes or no was required. His mother would send him to fetch the answer because he was the only person for whom his grandfather would break his silence. And in addition, 
now that Fouan was being abandoned by everyone, the lad became like a little servant girl to him, helping him to make his bed in the morning and seeing that he had his share of soup that he would 
eat on his lap in the corner, for he still refused to sit at table. Then they would play together. Fouan enjoyed taking the little boy by the hand and walking along together; and on such occasions he would 
unburden himself of all his woes; he would talk endlessly, bewildering the boy, though he spoke now with considerable difficulty, for his powers of speech had begun to desert him through lack of 
practice. But the stuttering old man and the lad, who could think only of nests and blackberries, got on well together and would chat away for hours. He taught Jules to set snares and built a little cage 
for him to keep crickets in. This tiny little child’s hand that he held in his as they walked along the deserted byways where he now had neither land nor family, was his only remaining solace and gave 
him the desire to live a little longer. 
In any case, Fouan was no longer considered as a living person. Buteau acted on his behalf, drew his money and signed for it, on the pretext that the old man was weak in the head. The one hundred 
and fifty francs’ annuity owing from the sale of his house was paid directly to Buteau by Mister Baillehache. Buteau had trouble only with Delhomme, who refused to pay the two hundred francs’ pension 
to anyone except his father-in-law; Delhomme insisted that the old man should be present, but as soon as his back was tumed Buteau pocketed the money. That made three hundred and fifty francs; 
nevertheless Buteau kept complaining that he had to spend more than twice that amount to cover the cost of the old man’s food. He now never mentioned the bonds; let sleeping dogs lie, they would 
see about that later. As for the interest payments, he claimed that they were still being used to honour the contract with old Saucisse, fifteen sous every morning as the annuity on his acre of land. He 
declared loudly that too much money had already been paid for him to let the contract lapse. But rumour had it that Saucisse, after being terrorized and threatened with unpleasant consequences, had 
agreed to cancel the agreement and return half the money he had received, one thousand francs out of two thousand, and that if the old twister had said nothing about it, it was because, crook that he 
was, he was too vain to admit he had been beaten at his own game. Buteau felt in his bones that Fouan would die first; he sensed that a gentle tap would be enough to knock him over for good. 
A year went by and, though declining by the day, Fouan still hung on. No longer was he the neat old peasant with clean-shaven face, trimmed side-whiskers, new smock, and black trousers. In his 
gaunt, haggard face the only thing that remained unchanged was his great bony nose pointing earthwards; each year his stoop had grown more pronounced and now he went about bent almost double, 
as if only a further tilt forward would send him toppling into the grave. He hobbled along on two sticks, with a long dirty white beard, wearing out his son’s old clothes, and so dirty that he stank when 
he stood in the sun, like one of those ragged old tramps people avoid on the roads. And in this general decline only the crude animal instinct for survival remained. He would throw himself avidly on his 
bowl of soup, never satisfied and even stealing Jules’s slices of bread if the youngster made no attempt to resist. As a result, they cut down his rations and even put him on short commons, on the 
excuse that he would eat himself to death. Buteau accused him of having lost all sense of proportion during his stay at the Chateau with Jesus Christ, and it was true: this old peasant, formerly so 
sober, who had never spared himself and lived on bread and water, had become used to fine living, to eating meat and drinking spirits, for bad habits are picked up very quickly, even when it’s a son 
who debauches his father. Seeing that the wine kept disappearing, Lise had to lock it up. On the days when there was a meat stew, little Laure had to stay and watch over it. Ever since the old man 
had owed Lengaigne for a cup of coffee, the grocer and Macqueron had been warned that they wouldn't get their money if they let him have anything on credit. He still never broke his tragic silence, 
but sometimes, when his bowl was not filled or the wine was taken away before he had been given his share, he would sit glaring at Buteau in hungry, impotent rage. 
‘Go on, stare away, old boy,’ Buteau would say. ‘You surely don’t imagine I’d feed someone who does bugger all in the way of work! If you want meat, you’ve bloody well got to ear it, you greedy-guts! 
Aren't you ashamed of getting such bad habits at your age?’ 
Fouan had not gone back to the Delhommes, after the insulting remark his daughter had made, because he was too proud and obstinate; and so now he had to endure everything the Buteaus inflicted 
on him, from abuse to the occasional blow. He gave no further thought to his other children but accepted it all in such total resignation that the idea of trying to get away never entered his head: it would 
be no better anywhere else, so what was the point? Whenever Fanny bumped into him, she passed stiffly by, for she had sworn that she would never be the first to speak to him again. Jesus Christ, 
though more kind-hearted, had been angry with him over the unpleasant way in which he had removed himself from the Chateau, and had greatly enjoyed getting him horribly drunk at Lengaigne’s and 
dropping him in that state on Buteau’s doorstep. This caused absolute havoc, turning the house upside-down, Lise having to scrub out the kitchen and Buteau swearing that next time he’d make his 
father sleep on the dungheap. The old man had now become so cowed and so distrustful of his elder son that he even had the strength of will to refuse invitations to have a drink. He also often saw La 
Trouille with her geese as he sat out by the roadside. She would stop and look at him intently through narrowed eyes as she chatted for a moment while her flock stood watching behind her, perched 
on one leg with their necks on the alert. But one morning he discovered that she had stolen his handkerchief; and after that, as soon as he saw her in the distance, he would brandish his sticks in the 
air to keep her away. She thought this funny and amused herself by setting her geese on him and not running away until some passer-by threatened to box her ears if she didn’t leave her grandfather 
alone. 
Until now Fouan had been able to walk, and this consoled him, for he was still interested in the land and was constantly going up to look at his former fields, like an old man still obsessed by passionate 
memories of past mistresses. He would hobble slowly and painfully along all the roads, stopping at a field and standing for hours propped up on his sticks; then he would drag himself along to the next 
one and fall into another trance, looking like a dried-up old tree by the roadside. His vacant eyes could no longer distinguish between wheat, oats, and barley. His head was in a daze; confused 
memories kept rising from the past: in such-and-such a year that field had produced so many bushels. Even the dates and the figures eventually became uncertain. But one powerful feeling persisted 
undiminished: his general passion for the land, the land he had desired so much and possessed so proudly, the land to which for sixty years he had given everything, his arms, his legs, his heart, his 
very life; the thankless land which had passed into the arms of another man and was continuing to produce without reserving any share for him. His heart ached at the thought that the land now knew 
him no longer, that he had kept nothing of what she had given him, not a sou nor a mouthful of bread, and that he had to die and would rot inside her while she, in her indifference, would use his old 
bones to become young again! No, it was hardly worth the candle to have burnt himself out in a life of toil and then stand naked and infirm at the end! When he prowled around his old pieces of land 
like this, he would drop on to his bed so exhausted that they could not even hear his breathing. 
He lost his last reason for living when his legs began to fail. Soon walking became so painful that he hardly moved beyond the village. On fine days he had three or four favourite stopping-places: the 
pile of beams in front of Clou’s smithy, the bridge over the Aigre, a stone bench near the school; he would shuffle slowly from one to the other, taking an hour to cover a couple of hundred yards, 
dragging his clogs as if they were heavy carts as he creaked along, lurching lopsidedly on his wom-out old hip joints. Often he would stay daydreaming for a whole afternoon, squatting on the end of a 
beam, soaking up the sun. He would sit stock-still in a stupor, staring blankly. People went by now without greeting him, for he was turning into a mere thing. Even his pipe had become too much effort 
and he was giving it up, for quite apart from the labour of filling and lighting it, it weighed too heavily on his gums. All he wanted now was to stay put; for as soon as he moved, he would start to shiver, 
icy-cold, even in the hot midday sun. His will and his authority had already gone, and in his final decline he was no more than an abandoned old beast of burden, cursed with the memory of having 
once been a man. Yet he did not complain, inured as he was to the idea that a worn-out horse, having served its purpose, must be put down once it can no longer earn its keep. An old man is useless 
and costs money to feed. He himself had longed to see his father die. That his own children in their turn might want him to die caused him neither surprise nor resentment. Such things had to be. 
Sometimes a neighbour would say to him: 
‘So, Fouan, you're still here then?’ 
And he would grunt: 
‘It takes a bloody long time to peg out and it’s not for want of trying.’ 
He meant it, for any peasant would stoically and willingly accept death once he has been stripped of his property and the earth is waiting to reclaim him. 
One further tribulation lay in store for him. Jules turned against him, urged on by his little sister Laure. She seemed jealous whenever her brother was with his grandfather. The old man was a nuisance, 
they'd have much more fun playing together. If Jules would not go and play with her, she clung round his neck and pulled him away. Afterwards, she made herself so agreeable that he forgot the little 
household jobs he did for the old man. Gradually she won him over completely, just like a grown woman bent on making a conquest. 
One evening Fouan had gone along to the school to wait for Jules, already so weary that he was relying on the youngster to help him back up the slope. But Laure came out with her brother, and as 
the old man was feeling for the boy’s hand with his trembling fingers, she gave a nasty laugh: 
‘There he is, bothering you again. Don’t let him!’ 
Then, turing round to the other kids, she shouted: ‘Isn't he a sissy to let himself be bothered like that?’ 
Jules, surrounded by yelling children, blushed and, wanting to show what a big boy he was, jerked his hand away, echoing his sister's words as he shouted at the old man he had accompanied on so 
many walks: ‘Stop bothering me!’ Dazed and blinded by tears, Fouan stumbled as though the ground was giving way under his feet as he felt the little hand pulling away. The others laughed even 
louder and Laure forced her brother to dance with her round the old man, singing a children’s play-song: 

It’s raining, it’s pouring, 

The old man’s snoring, 
He got into bed and bumped his headAnd couldn't get up in the morning. Weak and trembling, Fouan took nearly two hours to get home on his own, scarcely able to drag one foot after the other. That 
was the end: the little boy stopped bringing him his bowl of soup and making his bed, with its straw mattress which he barely turned from one month’s end to the next. He no longer had even this 
youngster to talk to; he sank into complete silence. Now he was utterly alone: not one word to anyone about anything. 


319 
THE winter ploughing was coming to an end, and on this cold and gloomy February afternoon Jean had just arrived with his plough at his big Comailles field where he still had a good two hours’ work. 
He wanted to sow one end of the field with wheat, a Scottish variety of cone wheat he had been advised to try by Hourdequin, who had even put a few bushels of seed at his disposal. He immediately 
set the ploughshare where he had stopped the day before and, leaning on the handles to start a new furrow, started the horse off with his usual rough shout: ‘Gee up!’ 
Heavy rain after a lot of sunshine had made the clayey soil so hard that the coulter and ploughshare had difficulty in slicing through it. The heavy lumps of earth could be heard grinding against the 
mouldboard as it turned them over and buried the manure which had been spread across the field. Now and then the plough would jerk as it hit a stone or some other obstacle. ‘Gee up!’ 
Jean tensed his arms to make sure that his furrow was perfectly straight, so straight that it loked as though it had been marked out with string; while his horse, with lowered head and hooves sinking 
into the ridge between the furrows, pulled the plough at a steady, even pace. When the plough started to get clogged, Jean shook off the mud and grass with a jerk of his wrists; then it would slide 
forward again, leaving the rich earth piled up in its wake, still quivering, like some live thing with its very entrails exposed. 
When he reached the end of the furrow, he turned and started another. Soon he became almost drunk with the strong smell of the earth he was stirring up, of the damp, dark places where the seeds 
germinate. His rhythmic tread and the fixity of his gaze finally made him feel quite dazed. He would never become a real peasant. He wasn’t a son of the soil, he was still the town worker he had been 
before, the trooper who had fought in Italy; and he could see and feel things the peasants do not see or feel, the vast melancholy peace of the plain and the mighty breathing of the earth under the sun 
and the rain. He had always thought that he might retire to the country. But how silly of him to imagine that, when he laid down his rifle and his plane, the plough would satisfy his desire for peace and 
quiet! If the earth was restful, and good to those who loved it, the villages that clung to it like nests of vermin, the human insects that lived off its flesh, were enough to dishonour it and blight any contact 
with it. He could not recall being so unhappy since the time, already distant, of his arrival at La Borderie. 
Jean had to lift the handles slightly to make the going easier. He was annoyed to see a slight curve in the furrow. He turned and urged his horse on, determined to be more careful: 
‘Gee up!’ 
All he had been through in those ten years! First, having to wait so long for Francoise; then the war with the Buteaus. Not one day had passed without some trouble or other. And now that Francoise 
was his and he had been married for two years,* could he really say he was happy? Even if he still loved her, he had realised that she did not and never would love him in the way he would have liked 
to be loved, body and soul. They lived harmoniously together and they were doing well, working hard, saving money. But something was wrong, he felt she was cold and distant, that her mind was on 
other things, even when he held her in his arms in bed. Now she was five months’ pregnant with a child conceived without pleasure, the sort who are nothing but a nuisance to their mothers. Even this 
pregnancy had not brought them closer together. Above all, he was becoming increasingly aware of something he had felt the night they had taken over the house, the painful sense that his wife thought 
him a kind of foreigner, a man from another world, born and bred somewhere else, God knows where; a man who didn’t think like the people of Rognes, who seemed to be a different sort of person 
from her and with no possible connection with her, even though he had given her a baby. One Saturday after their marriage, in exasperation at the Buteaus, she had brought back a sheet of official 
stamped paper from Cloyes, in order to make a will leaving everything to her husband, because it had been explained to her that the house and land would revert to her sister if she died before having 
a child, since only money and goods and chattels were considered the common property of man and wife. Then, without a word of explanation, she seemed to change her mind and the sheet of paper 
was left lying in her chest of drawers; and Jean felt deeply hurt, not because of his personal interest in the matter, but because it seemed to him to show a lack of affection. Now that they were going to 
have a baby, what did it matter anyway? All the same, he felt sad at heart each time he opened the drawer and saw the now useless sheet of official paper. 
He stopped to give his horse a breather. The frosty air helped to clear his head. Slowly he let his gaze wander over the empty horizon and the immense plain, where in the far distance other teams 
were just visible under the grey sky. He was surprised to recognize old Fouan, who had come up from Rognes by the new road, impelled by some memory of the past or the urge to cast his eye once 
more over one of his old pieces of land. Then he looked down and stared for a minute at the open furrow, at the earth which lay exposed at his feet: yellow and strong at the bottom, it looked like fresh 
young flesh which had been laid bare by turning over the soil, while the manure buried underneath formed a rich and fertile bed. His mind again grew confused; what an odd idea, to burrow into the soil 
like this in order to be able to eat bread; and then there was Francoise’s failure to love him; and other thoughts as well, even dimmer, on what was growing there, on his baby soon to be born, on all 
the work people did, often without being any the happier for it. He took hold of the handles again and shouted: 
‘Gee up!’ 
He was just finishing his ploughing when Delhomme, who was walking back from a neighbouring farm, stopped beside his field: 
‘Well, Corporal, have you heard? It looks like war.’ 
Jean let go of his plough and straightened up, shocked by this news. 
‘War? Who with?’ 
‘Well, with the Prussians, from what | can tell. It's in all the papers.’ 
Jean stared straight ahead. Memories of Italy returned, with all the fighting, the slaughter from which he had been so pleased to escape unscathed. In those days, how he had longed for a quiet life in 
some peaceful corner of the world! And now, hearing the word ‘war’ shouted to him by this man passing by on the road, the thought of it set his blood coursing through his whole body. 
‘Well, if the Prussians are messing us about, we can’t let them get away with it!’ 
Delhomme did not share this view. He shook his head and pointed out that it would be the end of the countryside if the Cossacks came back, as they did under Napoleon. There was nothing to be 
gained by fighting: much better to come to some agreement. 
‘When | say that, I’m not thinking of myself. I've deposited some money with Mister Baillehache. Whatever happens, Nénesse won't be called up. The draw’s tomorrow.’ 
‘Of course,’ said Jean, calming down. ‘It's the same with me. I've done my bit and now I’m married. | couldn't care less if they start fighting! So it's the Prussians! Well, we'll give ’em a thrashing, that’s 
all! 
‘Goodnight, Corporal.’ 
‘Goodnight.’ 
Delhomme went off, stopping to call out the news to someone else further on, and then a third time; the threat of approaching war sped over the Beauce under the vast ashen sky. 
His task completed, Jean thought he would go straight to La Borderie and pick up the seed Hourdequin had promised. He unharnessed, left the plough at the end of the field, and jumped onto the 
horse. As he rode off, he remembered Fouan and looked round, but could not see him anywhere. No doubt the old man had taken shelter from the cold behind a stack that was still standing in the 
Buteaus’ field. 
At La Borderie, after tying up his horse, Jean called out but nobody replied: they must all be working outside. He went into the empty kitchen, rapped on the table, and at last heard Jacqueline’s voice 
coming from the cellar, where the dairy was. It was reached through a trapdoor at the foot of the stairs, so awkwardly placed that they were always expecting someone to have an accident. 
‘Who is it?’ 
He squatted at the top of the steep little stairway and she looked up and recognized him. 
‘Oh, it’s you, Corporal!’ 
He could see her too, in the half-light coming from the ventilator. She was working down there among her bowls and pans, from which the whey was dripping into a stone trough. Her sleeves were 
rolled up to her armpits and her bare arms were white with cream. 
‘Come on down. You're not frightened of me, are you?’ 
She still talked to him familiarly, as in the old days, and she was laughing in the same playful way. He was embarrassed and stayed where he was. 
‘I've come for the seed the master said | could have.’ 
‘Oh yes, | know, wait a minute, I'll come up.’ 
When she emerged into the light, he thought how fresh she looked, with her bare white arms and smelling pleasantly of milk. She looked at him with her charming, provocative eyes and finally asked 
him with a cheeky expression: 
‘Aren't you going to give me a kiss? Being married’s no excuse for being rude.’ 
He kissed her, making a point of planting the kisses on her cheeks, to make it plain that they were just good friends. But he found her disturbing and past memories sent a little thrill through his body. 
He’d never felt like that with his wife, though he loved her so much. 
‘Come on,’ Jacqueline continued. ‘I'll show you the seed. Just think, even the servant's away at the market.’ 
She crossed the yard to the wheat barn and went behind a pile of bags. The seed was stored against the wall, held in place by wooden planks. He followed her, rather uncomfortable at finding himself 
alone with her like this, in this quiet spot. He immediately pretended to be interested in the seed, a fine variety of Scottish cone wheat. 
‘The grains are so big!’ 
But she gave one of her husky laughs and quickly brought him back to the subject that interested her. 
‘Your wife’s expecting, then? So you’ve been having a good time, eh? What's she like? As good as me?’ 
He went very red and she smiled broadly, delighted at the effect she had on him. Then a sudden thought seemed to strike her and her face clouded over. 
‘You know, I’ve had a lot of trouble recently. But I’m pleased to say it’s all over now and I've come out on top.’ 
The fact was that one evening Hourdequin’s son Léon, the captain, who had not been seen for years, had suddenly turned up at La Borderie; and on the very first day, Léon, who had come to see what 
was happening, had received his answer when he realised that Jacqueline was using his mother’s bedroom. For a little while Jacqueline was scared because she had set her sights on marriage in 
order to inherit the farm. But the captain made the mistake of trying an old trick: he tried to turn his father against her by getting himself caught in bed with Jacqueline. It was too obvious. Jacqueline 
put on a great show of virtue, shrieking and sobbing, telling Hourdequin that she was going to leave because no one treated her with respect any more; and there was a tremendous row between the 
two men when the son tried to open his father’s eyes that only made matters worse. Two hours later the captain departed, shouting as he went through the door that he’d rather lose everything and 
that if he ever came back it would be to kick that bitch out. 
In her triumph, Jacqueline made the mistake of thinking that she could get away with anything. She informed Hourdequin that in view of all these mortifications that were the talk of the district, she owed 
it to herself to leave him if he wouldn't marry her. She even began to pack her bags. But the farmer, still upset at the departure of his son, and sick at heart because he secretly felt himself to be in the 
wrong, nearly knocked her unconscious with a couple of slaps; this stopped any further talk of leaving and made her realise that she had been too hasty. In any case, she was now in complete control, 
openly sleeping in the conjugal bedroom, eating separately with the master, giving orders, settling the accounts, holding the keys of the safe, and so autocratic that he would always consult her when 
any decision had to be taken. He had aged very quickly and she hoped, in his decline, that she would overcome his resistance and get him to marry her when she had finally worn him down. Meanwhile, 
as in his rage he had sworn to cut his son off without a sou, she was trying to get him to make a will in her favour; she could already see herself as the mistress of the farm because she had extracted 
a promise from him one night in bed. 
‘All these years I’ve been working like a slave to make him happy,’ she said. ‘Of course, it’s not because of his looks!’ 
Jean couldn't help laughing. As she talked, she mechanically plunged her bare arms into the corn, lifting them out and putting them in again, so that her skin was covered in a fine, soft powder. He 
stood watching her and then made a comment which he immediately regretted: 
‘And what about Tron? Are you still seeing him?’ 
She did not seem offended, but talked freely, as if confiding in an old friend. 
‘Oh, he’s all right, that big softy, but he can be a real nuisance. You know, he gets jealous! Yes, he makes scenes, the only one he accepts is the master, and even then... | think he comes and listens 
at the door to make sure we're asleep.’ 
Jean laughed again. But she was not joking, because she was secretly afraid of the giant, who, she claimed, was sly and untrustworthy like anybody who came from the Perche. He had threatened to 
strangle her if she deceived him. So now she was terrified when she went with him, despite the fact that his big body excited her. She herself was so slim that he could have crushed her between his 
thumb and forefinger. 
She gave a pretty shrug of her shoulders, as if to say that she had coped with others like him before. She went on with a smile: 
‘You know, Corporal, it was better with you, we got on so well together!’ 


Without taking her cheeky eyes off him, she had started to turn the corn over again with her arms. And once again he was under her spell; he had forgotten that he had left the farm, that he was married, 
and his wife was expecting. He grabbed her wrists right down in the corn and ran his hands up her velvet-soft, floury arms, until he reached her girlish breasts which too much fondling seemed to have 
made all the firmer. This was what she had been wanting from the moment she had caught sight of him at the top of the cellar-steps; she wanted him again, and she also felt the malicious pleasure of 
taking him away from another woman, his lawful wife. He had seized her in his arms and was pushing her down on the pile of corn, and she was already sighing in ecstasy, when the tall, lean figure of 
the shepherd Soulas appeared from behind the sacks, coughing violently and spitting. Jacqueline leapt to her feet, and Jean stuttered breathlessly: 

‘Right, then. I'll come back and pick up a dozen bushels. The seeds are so big!’ 

She was fuming as she stared at the shepherd’s back. He showed no signs of wanting to go on his way. 

‘It's too much!’ she muttered through clenched teeth. ‘Even when | think I’m on my own he turns up and bothers me. I’m bloody well going to get him thrown out!’ 

Jean, his ardour cooled, hurriedly made his way out of the barn and unhitched his horse in the yard, ignoring Jacqueline’s signs; she would rather have hidden him in Hourdequin’s bedroom than forgo 
her pleasure. But he was anxious to escape and repeated that he would come back the next day. As he was going off leading his horse by the bridle, Soulas, who had gone out to wait for him by the 
gate, said: 

‘So there’s no decency left anywhere when even you go back for it! Well, do her a favour and tell her to keep her trap shut if she wants me to do the same. There'll be ructions, just wait and see!’ 
Jean, not wanting to get involved any further, brushed past. He felt thoroughly ashamed and annoyed at what he had just been prevented from doing. He thought he loved Francoise but she no longer 
provoked in him such wild bursts of desire. Could it be that he was fonder of Jacqueline? Had that bitch really got some hold over him? All his memories came back and he felt angrier still when he 
realised that, despite himself, he would still go back and see her. With a shudder he leapt on his horse and galloped off in order to get back to Rognes as quickly as possible. 

Itso happened that on that very afternoon Francoise thought she would go and cut a bundle of lucerne for her cows. This was one of her normal tasks and she imagined that she would find her husband 
up there ploughing, since she did not much care to go there by herself, for fear of running into the Buteaus, who were furious at no longer owning the whole field and kept continually trying to pick a 
quarrel as a result. She took her scythe with her, thinking that the horse would be able to carry the lucerne on his back. But as she reached Les Cornailles, she was surprised to see that Jean wasn’t 
there, though she had not told him she was coming: his plough was there, where on earth was he? She was even more taken aback when she recognized Buteau and Lise standing by the field, angrily 
waving their arms about. They were wearing their best clothes and were not carrying anything; no doubt they had just stopped on their way back from a neighbouring village. For a moment she was 
tempted to turn back. Then she felt annoyed with herself for being scared: she had every right to go and visit her own property. So she walked on, carrying her scythe over her shoulder. 

The truth was that whenever Francoise met Buteau like this, especially when he was alone, she became very agitated. She had not spoken to him for two years; but she still could not see him without 
a thrill running through her whole body. Perhaps it was a thrill of anger, but perhaps it was something else as well. Several times when she had been going along this self-same road on her way to her 
patch of lucerne, she had caught sight of him in front of her. He would tum his head two or three times to look at her through his grey, yellow-flecked eyes. A little shiver would run through her and 
despite herself she would quicken her pace, while he slowed down; and as she walked past him, for a second they looked deeply into each other's eyes. And then she had had the uncomfortable 
feeling that he was behind her; she felt stiff and awkward and could not walk properly. The last time they had met, she had been so put out that she had tried to jump off the road into her field, but had 
fallen flat on her face because of her swollen belly. He had burst out laughing. 

That evening, when Buteau gleefully told Lise how her sister had fallen over, their eyes glinted with the same thought: if the little bitch had been killed, and her brat with her, her husband would have 
been left with nothing and the land and the house would have reverted to them. La Grande had told them about the business of the unmade will that would now be pointless, in view of Frangoise’s 
pregnancy. But they'd never had any luck, there was no chance of some mishap removing the mother and child for them! But they returned to the subject as they were going to bed, just to talk about 
it, because talking about a person’s death never did them any harm. Supposing Francoise died without leaving an heir, wouldn’t that be wonderful, an absolute godsend! Lise’s feelings towards 
Francoise had become so venomous that she went so far as to swear that she didn’t consider her as her sister any more; she would gladly hold her head on the block if it was necessary, so they could 
get back their home which the slut had driven them out of in such a disgusting way. Buteau was not quite so greedy, he said he’d be quite happy if the baby died before it was born. It was the pregnancy 
that stuck in his throat, because a child would put an end to the hopes he was still harbouring, because in that case the property would be lost forever. After a while, as they were getting into bed and 
Lise was blowing out the candle, she gave a strange little laugh and said that as long as babies haven't actually arrived, they may never arrive at all. There was silence in the dark, and then he asked 
why she was saying that. Lying close beside him, she made a whispered confession: the previous month, she’d been upset to discover she'd been caught out again, so without saying anything she’d 
gone off to see a woman from Magnolles, an old woman called Sapin. No more babies, thank you! Buteau would have given her hell! So the Sapin woman had simply got rid of it for her with a needle. 
He listened without expressing either approval or disapproval; the only sign of satisfaction was the jocular way in which he said she ought to have got a needle for Francoise. This amused her too, and, 
cuddling up to him, she whispered that the Sapin woman had told her about another way, and a funny one too! What was it? Well, what a man had done, a man could undo. All he had to do was have 
the woman and while having her make three signs of the cross on her stomach and say three Aves backwards. And then, if there was a baby, it would disappear into thin air. Buteau stopped laughing 
and, although they pretended not to believe it, the superstition bred into them sent a little shudder through their bodies, because everyone knew that the old woman from Magnolles had changed a cow 
into a weasel and brought a dead man back to life. If she said it, then it must be true. Lise asked him coyly to try it out on her and recite the Ave backwards and make the sign of the cross three times 
to see if she felt anything. No, nota thing, so the needle must have done the trick. But it would surely work a treat on Francoise! He grinned and wondered if he could try it with her. Well, why not, since 
he'd already had her once? No, he never had! He denied it while Lise, now feeling jealous, dug her nails into his flesh. They fell asleep in each other's arms. 

Ever since that night, they were haunted by the thought of the child growing bigger every day and who would take their house and their land away from them for good; and every time they met their 
sister, they immediately looked at her belly. When they saw her coming along the road they would measure her with a glance, alarmed to see how her pregnancy was proceeding and realising that it 
would soon be too late. 

‘Bloody hell!’ shouted Buteau, coming back from the ploughed field he had been inspecting. ‘That thief has gone a good foot over into our field. It's obvious, you can see from the boundary stone!’ 
Francoise had carried on walking calmly towards them, not showing her fear. Then she understood the reason for their furious gestures. Jean’s plough must have encroached on their piece of land. 
This was a continual source of arguments between them; not a month went by without some boundary dispute setting them at loggerheads. It was bound to end in blows and lawsuits. 

‘Do you hear?’ Buteau went on, raising his voice. ‘You're on our land, you'll pay for this!’ 

Francoise did not even bother to turn her head and walked on towards her lucerne patch. 

‘We're talking to you!’ screamed Lise, beside herself with rage. ‘Come and look at the boundary stone if you don’t believe us. Come and see the damage you've done.’ 

Infuriated by her sister’s deliberate and contemptuous silence, she lost her temper completely and went up to her, clenching her fists. 

‘What the hell do you think you're playing at? I’m your elder sister, you should show some respect. I'll make you go down on your knees and ask for forgiveness for all the dirty tricks you’ve played on 
mel!’ 

She stood in front of her, seething with resentment and so purple with anger that she could hardly see. 

‘Get down on your knees, you bitch!’ 

Still not saying a word, Francoise spat in her face, as she had done on the day they had thrown her out of the house. And as Lise was shrieking, Buteau intervened, pushing her roughly aside. 

‘Let me handle this, I'll see to her.’ 

Oh yes, she'd certainly let him see to her! He could throttle her and break her back like a rotten tree; he could make mincemeat of her, treat her like the slut she was, she'd certainly not stop him, she’d 
even be glad to give him a hand! She craned her neck and started peering round to make sure that no one would disturb him. And all around, under the gloomy sky, the vast plain stretched out with 
not a soul in sight. 

‘Go on, there’s nobody about!’ 

Buteau walked towards Francoise and from the set of his face and the taut way he held his arms, she thought he was going to hit her. She had kept hold of her scythe but she was trembling; he caught 
hold of the handle, wrenched it from her and threw it into the lucerne. All she could do to keep him at bay was to retreat. So, still facing him, she walked backwards into the next field and made for the 
haystack which was standing there as though she hoped it would protect her. He came slowly on and seemed even to be guiding her in that direction, gradually opening his arms as his face relaxed 
into a silent grin. Suddenly she realised that he was not going to beat her, he wanted something else, something she had been refusing him for so long. Now she was even more terrified, for she felt 
her strength ebbing away, whereas up until now she had been so brave, so ready to give tit for tat, swearing he would never get what he wanted. But she was not a girl any more; she had had her 
twenty-third birthday on Saint Martin's Day and she was a real woman now, still red-lipped and with eyes as round as saucers. But now she felt all soft and melting and her limbs seemed to be tuming 
to water. 

Still forcing her to retreat, Buteau spoke at last in a low, passionate voice: 

‘You know we're not finished with each other! You know | want you and I’m going to have you!’ 

He had managed to back her up against the stack and now caught hold of her shoulders and threw her to the ground. She began to struggle desperately, as she had always done in the past. He held 
her down, avoiding her kicks. 

‘What's the problem now you're expecting, you silly bitch? There’s no risk I'll give you another one, that’s for sure.’ 

She burst into tears and seemed to become hysterical; she stopped trying to defend herself, swinging her arms about wildly, her legs twisting and turning convulsively; and each time he tried to take 
her, he was flung sideways. Utterly furious, he turned to his wife and shouted: 

‘For God's sake, don’t just stand there gawping! If you want me to do it, come and hold her legs!’ 

Lise had been standing motionless some ten yards away, scanning the horizon and then looking down at the pair of them without batting an eyelid. When her husband called out to her, she did not 
hesitate for a second; she came up, grabbed hold of her sister’s left leg, pulled it sideways and sat on it, as if trying to crush it. Pinned to the ground, her spirit broken, Francoise closed her eyes and 
gave in. Yet she had not lost consciousness, and as Buteau had her she was seized in her turn by such a violent spasm of pleasure that she clasped him tightly in her arms, squeezing the breath out 
of his body, and let out a long cry. Some passing rooks took fright; and from behind the stack appeared the livid face of old Fouan, who had been sheltering from the cold. He had seen everything and 
doubtless took fright too, for he buried himself once again in the straw. 

Buteau stood up. Lise stared at him. She had had but one thought, to make sure he did the job properly; but in his excitement he had forgotten everything, the sign of the cross and the Ave spoken 
backwards. She was struck dumb with fury. So he’d done it just for his own pleasure! 

But Frangoise gave them no time to discuss the matter. For a second she had remained lying on the ground, as though overcome by the violence of her orgasm that she had never enjoyed before. 
Suddenly she had realised the truth: she loved Buteau, she had never loved and would never love anyone else. This discovery filled her not only with shame but, since it upset all her ideas of justice, 
with anger at herself as well. Here was a man who was not hers, who belonged to her sister whom she loathed, the one man in fact whom she could never have without abandoning all decency. And 
she had just let this man have his way with her and she had held him so tightly that he must know that she really wanted him! 

She jumped to her feet, distraught, her clothes in disarray, and spat out her fury and distress in a few broken phrases. 

‘Pigs! Bastards! You've ruined me. They send people to the guillotine for less. I'll tell Jean, you dirty pigs! He'll deal with you.’ 

Buteau simply grinned and shrugged his shoulders, delighted that he had finally got his way. 

‘Oh, stop kidding us. You were really dying for it. | could feel you wriggling. We'll do it again sometime.’ 

This jocular remark was too much for Lise; and all her anger towards her husband was now vented on her young sister. 

‘It’s true, you little slut, | saw you. You got hold of him, you forced him. Didn’t | say all my troubles came from you? Just you dare say you didn’t seduce my man, yes, the day after we were married, 
when you still needed me to blow your nose for you!’ 

It was strange to see such an outburst of jealousy when she had been an accomplice, but it was jealousy inspired less by what had just happened than by the fact that her sister had taken half of 
everything that belonged to her. If this girl hadn’t been her sister, she wouldn't have had to share everything with her. She detested her because she was younger and more desirable. 

‘That's a lie!’ shouted Frangoise. ‘That's a lie and you know it!’ 

‘So I’m lying, am I? So it wasn’t because you wanted him that you kept chasing after him, even when he went down into the cellar?’ 

‘Me? Me? And that was me a moment ago, was it? Who was the cow holding my leg? You might have broken it! | must say, | just can’t understand it, you really must be quite disgusting or else you 
wanted to kill me, you bitch!’ 


Lise replied by slapping her sister's face. Losing control of herself, Francoise rushed at her sister. Buteau stood grinning with his hands in his pockets, refusing to intervene, like a vain cockerel watching 
two hens fighting over him. And they carried on fighting hammer and tongs, with bonnets torn off, blows and bruises exchanged, each woman trying to find some vital spot with her fingers. As they 
pushed and lurched at each other, they had come back into the field of lucerne. Suddenly, Lise screamed: Francoise was sinking her nails into her neck. She saw red and the thought sprang into her 
mind, sharp and clear, that she would kill her sister. She caught sight of the scythe, to the left of Francoise, its handle lying across a tuft of thistles with its blade pointing upwards. In a flash she pushed 
Francoise over with all the strength she could muster. The poor girl stumbled, swung round and fell on her left side with a dreadful shriek. The scythe was slicing into her. 

‘Oh, my God!’ stammered Buteau. And that was all. It was over in a second and there was nothing more to be done. Aghast that what she had wanted had happened so quickly, Lise watched the blood 
gushing out and staining the slashed dress. Could the blade have cut into the baby, to cause such a flow of blood? Fouan’s pale face appeared over the stack once more. He had seen everything and 
his dim eyes were blinking. 

Francoise was now lying motionless and, when Buteau came nearer, he did not dare to touch her. An icy gust of wind chilled him to the marrow and his hair stood on end in horror. 

‘My God, she’s dead. Let's get away!’ 

He took Lise by the hand and they ran off along the deserted road, their feet barely touching the ground. The low, gloomy clouds seemed to be pressing down on their skulls; the clatter of their feet 
sounded like a crowd pursuing them; and they ran across the flat empty plain, Buteau with his smock billowing in the wind, Lise dishevelled, carrying her bonnet in her hand, and both repeating the 
same words, panting like hunted animals: 

‘My God, she’s dead. Let's get away!’ 

As they lengthened their stride, their cries turned into rhythmical, involuntary grunts, a sort of gasping sound in which two words could be distinguished: ‘God... dead! God... dead! God... dead!’ 

They vanished from sight. A few minutes later, when Jean came trotting back on his horse, he was horrified by what he saw. ‘What on earth has happened?’ 

Francoise opened her eyes, still without stirring. She gazed at him for a long time with her big, sad eyes. But she made no reply, as though already far away, thinking of other things. ‘You're hurt, you're 
bleeding, tell me what happened.’ 

He turned towards old Fouan, who was just coming up. ‘You were here, what happened?’ 

Then Francoise said slowly: ‘I’d come for some grass. | fell on my scythe... Oh, it’s all too late!’ 

Her eyes were looking into Fouan’s, telling him something else that only the family should know. Dazed though he was, the old man seemed to understand. ‘That's right,’ he said. ‘She fell and hurt 
herself. | was over there, | saw her.’ Jean galloped to Rognes for a stretcher. On the way back she fainted again. They thought she might not reach home alive. 
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IT so happened that the very next day, a Sunday, the young men of Rognes were going to Cloyes to draw lots; and as La Grande and Frimat’s wife, who had run to help, were undressing Francoise 
and putting her to bed with infinite care, outside in the street below the drum roll was sounding in the gloomy, fading light, a real death-knell for the poor. Almost out of his mind, Jean was on his way to 
fetch Dr Finet when, near the church, he met Patoir, the vet, who had come to look at old Saucisse’s horse. Despite his reluctance, Jean dragged him into the house to look at Francoise. But when 
Patoir saw the gaping wound he bluntly refused to have anything to do with it: what was the point when there was nothing to be done? When Jean came back with Mister Finet two hours later, the 
doctor reacted in similar fashion. All he could do was make the patient's last hours less painful with drugs. The five months’ pregnancy was an added complication, for the baby could be felt moving in 
the womb, dying together with its mother. The doctor tried to apply a dressing, but declared before he left that the poor young woman would not survive the night, though he promised to call in again 
the following day. But she did survive and was still alive when, at about nine o'clock, the drum began to beat again to assemble the conscripts in front of the school. 
It had rained all night and, sitting in a daze in the bedroom, his eyes brimming with tears, Jean had listened to the water gushing down in torrents. Now, through the damp, warm morning air, he could 
hear the drum as though muffled in crépe. The rain had stopped but the sky was still leaden and overcast. 
The drum roll continued for a long time. The drummer was new, a nephew of Macqueron’s who had done his military service and was beating away as if leading his regiment into battle. The whole of 
Rognes was in a stir because the rumours of war which had been circulating in the last few days made the drawing of lots this year even more nerve-racking than usual. Go and get your head bashed 
in by the Prussians? No, thank you! There were nine lads from the village drawing lots, something that had perhaps never happened before. Among them were Nénesse and Delphin, who had been 
bosom pals until being separated when the former had gone to work in a restaurant in Chartres. Nénesse had slept at his parents’ farm the night before and he had changed so much that Delphin 
hardly recognized him: a proper young gentleman with a cane, a silk hat, and a sky-blue tie fastened in a ring: he was wearing tailor-made clothes and made fun of Lamboudin’s suits. Delphin, on the 
other hand, ungainly in build and with a weather-beaten face, had thickened out and looked as sturdy as a young tree. All the same, they had lost no time in renewing their friendship. Having spent part 
of the night together, they turned up in front of the school, arm in arm, when they heard the drum that kept up its persistent, relentless beat. 
Parents were standing about in the square. Delhomme and Fanny, proud of Nénesse’s distinguished appearance, had come along to see him off; moreover, their minds were at rest, because they had 
insured against any eventuality. As for Bécu, he had polished up his gamekeeper’s badge and was threatening to give his wife a clout because she was crying: wasn’t Delphin fit to serve his country? 
The lad himself expressed indifference, saying he was sure he would draw a lucky number. When the nine had assembled that took a good hour, Lequeu handed them the flag. There was a discussion 
as to who should have the honour of carrying it. It was usually the tallest and strongest, so they finally chose Delphin. He seemed very put out by this, because, despite having fists like hams, he was 
quite shy and uneasy about anything he was not used to. What a long, awkward thing to lug about! It had better not bring him bad luck! 
At the two corners of the street, Flore and Coelina were each giving their respective taprooms a final sweep in readiness for the evening. Macqueron was gloomily looking on from his doorway when 
Lengaigne made his grinning appearance in his. The latter was exultant because two days previously the government inspectors had seized two casks of wine secreted in his rival’s woodpile, and this 
unfortunate mishap had forced the latter to send in his resignation as mayor; and no one doubted that the anonymous letter denouncing him had come from Lengaigne. To complete his discomfiture, 
Macqueron was in a state of fury over another matter: his daughter Berthe had so compromised herself with the wheelwright’s son, whom he did not want as a son-in-law, that he had at last been 
obliged to agree to their marriage. For the last week, the women at the fountain had been talking of nothing but the daughter’s marriage and her father’s trial. He was sure to be fined and perhaps even 
gaoled. So, confronted by his neighbour's grinning face, Macqueron preferred to retreat into his shop, embarrassed by the fact that other people were also beginning to laugh. 
But now Delphin had taken the flag and the drummer struck up again, Nénesse fell in behind him and the seven others followed, forming a small platoon which made its way along the flat road. Little 
kids ran alongside them, while a number of parents, the Delhommes, Bécu, and several others, accompanied them to the end of the village. Having got rid of Bécu, his wife hurried up the hill and 
furtively slipped into the church, where, after making sure she was alone, she knelt down, though she was not religious, and tearfully begged the Lord to make sure that her son drew the right number. 
For more than an hour she remained there mumbling her heartfelt prayer. The flag had gradually disappeared from sight along the Cloyes road and the sound of the drum had finally faded away in the 
open air. 
Dr Finet did not reappear until about ten o’clock and he seemed very surprised to find Francoise still alive, for he had been expecting to have nothing more to do than sign the death certificate. He 
examined the wound and shook his head, somewhat puzzled by the story he had been told, though he had no suspicions. He asked to hear the story again: how on earth could the poor woman have 
managed to fall on her scythe like that? He left, indignant at such clumsiness and vexed at having to come back once more to deal with the certificate. But Jean was still in a sombre mood and kept 
looking at Francoise, who silently closed her eyes every time she felt her husband’s questioning gaze upon her. He suspected she was lying in order to hide something from him. At daybreak he had 
slipped away for a moment and run up to the lucerne patch to look round, but he had not been able to see anything clearly, only footprints washed out by the torrential rain during the night and, in one 
place, trampled ground, no doubt where she had fallen. When the doctor had gone, he sat down again at her bedside, alone now, since Frimat’s wife had gone to have some lunch and La Grande had 
returned home to make sure that all was well. 
‘Are you in pain?’ 
She kept her eyelids tightly closed and made no reply. 
‘Francoise, is there something you're not telling me?’ 
If it had not been for the little gasping breath in her throat, she might have been dead already. Since the previous night she had been lying on her back, motionless, as though frozen into silence. 
Although burning with fever, she seemed to have found inner reserves of willpower to prevent herself from becoming delirious, for fear of blurting something out. She had always had a peculiar 
character—pig-headedness, people called it—the pig-headedness of the Fouans, refusing to be like other people and with very peculiar ideas. Perhaps she was moved by a deep sense of family 
loyalty, stronger than hatred or a need for revenge. What was the point, since she was going to die? There were things you can only share with your own flesh and blood, keep buried in the little spot 
of earth where you have all grown up together, things which must never, in any circumstances, be mentioned to strangers; and Jean was a stranger, the young man she had never been able to love 
with all her heart, whose child she was taking with her, without giving birth to it, as though she was being punished for having conceived it. 
Ever since he had brought her back home to die, Jean had been thinking of the will. Throughout the night he had been tormented by the thought that, if she died now, he would have only half the 
furniture and the money, the hundred and twenty-seven francs in the chest of drawers. He loved her, he would have given his right arm to save her, but the thought that he might lose not only her but 
the land and the house as well deepened his sorrow. Until now, however, he had never dared to raise the issue; it was so awkward, and there had always been other people present. Finally, seeing 
that he was not going to learn anything further about how the accident had occurred, he decided to broach the other matter. 
‘Are there any things you'd like to put in order?’ 
Francoise lay there stiffly and did not seem to have heard him. With her eyes closed and her face set, she made no sign. 
‘You know, because of your sister, in case anything happens to you. We've got the official paper in the chest of drawers over there.’ 
He fetched the stamped sheet of paper and went on in an embarrassed tone: 
‘Here we are. Would you like me to give you a hand? Are you strong enough to write? It's not me I’m thinking of, it’s just that | imagined you wouldn't want to leave anything to people who've caused 
you so much suffering.’ 
Her eyelids flickered, proving that she had heard him. So she refused? He felt numbed, unable to understand. Perhaps she herself could not have said why she was pretending to be dead even before 
she was nailed in her coffin. The land and the house didn’t belong to this man who had come into her life by chance, like someone passing in the night. She owed him nothing, their baby would go with 
her. By what right would the property leave the family? Her obstinate, childish ideas of fairness protested: this is mine, that’s yours, so let's say goodbye and that’s that! Yes, that was how she felt and 
there were other things as well, less clear; her sister Lise now seemed so far away, lost in the distance, and Buteau alone remained, and in spite of his cruelty she loved him, desired him, and forgave 
him. 
But Jean too had become infected by the peasants’ lust for the land. In exasperation, he raised her from her pillow and tried to make her sit up, thrusting a pen between her fingers. 
‘It's not possible, surely! Do you prefer them to me? You’d let that lot take everything?’ 
At this Francoise opened her eyes and the look she gave him went straight to his heart. She knew she was going to die; her large staring eyes expressed her utter despair. Why was he torturing her 
like that? She couldn't, she wouldn't do it. A muffled cry of pain escaped her; then she fell back, her eyes closed again, and once more her head lay still in the middle of the pillow. 
Ashamed of his brutality, Jean was so upset that he was still sitting there with the sheet of official paper in his hand when La Grande came back. She realised what was happening and drew him aside 
to ask him if there was a will. Stammering as he spoke, he lied that he had been hiding the piece of paper in order not to cause Francoise any unnecessary worry. La Grande seemed to approve; she 
was still on the side of the Buteaus, for she could foresee terrible things happening if they were to inherit. Sitting down at the table, she started her knitting again, saying loudly: 
‘Well, I'm doing the right thing by everybody. My will was taken care of ages ago. Oh yes, everybody will get his share, I’d be ashamed to favour one more than another. You've all been remembered, 
you'll get it all one day!’ 
This was what she told the family every day and she was repeating it at her great-niece’s deathbed out of sheer habit. And every time she would laugh to herself at the thought of this famous will which 
would set them at each other's throats once she was gone. There wasn’t a clause that hadn't been included in order to invite litigation. 
‘If only you could take it with you,’ she added in conclusion. ‘But since you can't, you've got to let other people enjoy it!’ 
At this juncture Frimat’s wife came in and sat down at the table facing La Grande. She had her knitting too and the afternoon passed with the two old women chatting quietly while Jean, unable to sit 
still, kept walking up and down, going out and coming in again in an agony of suspense. The doctor had said there was nothing to be done, so they did nothing. 
First, Frimat’s wife lamented that no one had been to fetch Master Sourdeau, a professional bonesetter from Bazoches, who could deal with wounds as well. He would say some words and close them 
up by just blowing on them. 


‘A wonderful man!’ confirmed La Grande, full of respect. ‘He put the Lorillons’ breastbones straight. Old Lorillon’s breastbone dropped down and pressed on his stomach, and he started to go downhill 
very quickly. The worst of it was that old Lorillon’s wife began to suffer the same thing, it’s catching, of course. So they all got it, their daughter, their son-in-law, all three children. And believe me, they'd 
all have died if they hadn't sent for Master Sourdeau, who put them right by rubbing their stomachs with a tortoiseshell comb.’ 

The other old woman sat nodding in agreement at every detail. There was no doubt about it, everybody knew. She herself added a further fact: 

‘It was Master Sourdeau who cured the Budins little girl of fever by slitting a live pigeon open and putting it on her head.’ 

She turned to Jean, who was standing in a daze by the bed. 

‘I'd ask him to come if | was you. It may not be too late even now.’ 

He responded with an angry gesture. He had too much of the proud townsman in him to believe in such things. But the two women went on and on, exchanging remedies, such as parsley under the 
mattress for kidney trouble, three acorns in your pocket to cure swellings, a glass of water whitened by moonlight and drunk on an empty stomach to get rid of wind. 

‘| say,’ Frimat’s wife suddenly exclaimed, ‘if no one’s going to fetch Master Sourdeau, perhaps someone ought to go and get the priest.’ 

Jean made the same angry gesture and La Grande pursed her lips. 

‘Why on earth? What could he do?’ 

‘What could he do? He'd bring God’s comfort, that’s not a bad thing, sometimes.’ 

La Grande shrugged her shoulders as if to say that not many people believed in that sort of thing any more. Each to his own: God in his heaven, people on earth. 

‘Anyway,’ she remarked after a pause, ‘the priest wouldn't come, he’s ill. Bécu’s wife told me just now that he’s leaving by carriage on Wednesday because the doctor told him he'd definitely peg out in 
Rognes if he didn’t manage to get away.’ 

And indeed, during the two and a half years that the Abbé Madeline had been parish priest, he had been in decline. Homesickness, a desperate longing for his mountains in Auvergne, had been slowly 
gnawing at him every day at the sight of the flat plain of the Beauce stretching to infinity, a sight that overwhelmed him with sadness. Not a single tree or rock, and stagnant pools instead of fresh 
mountain streams cascading down from above. His eyes grew dimmer, he became more gaunt than ever, and people began to say he had consumption. If only he could have taken some consolation 
from his parishioners! But this timid, uneasy soul, coming as he did from a very devout community, was appalled by the lack of religion of the villagers, who were interested only in the outward forms of 
their faith. The women bewildered him with their shouting and squabbling and took advantage of his weakness to run church affairs for themselves, leaving him worried and full of qualms, constantly 
terrified of unwittingly falling into sin. One final blow lay in store for him: on Christmas Day, one of the Daughters of Mary was taken with labour pains in church. And ever since this scandal he had 
hardly been able to keep going, and now he was to be taken back to Auvergne, a dying man. 

‘So we're going to be without a priest again,’ said Frimat’s wife. ‘Perhaps the Abbé Godard will want to come back.’ 

‘That crotchety bugger!’ exclaimed La Grande. ‘He’d drop dead at the very idea.’ 

Fanny now came in and the conversation came to an end. She had been the only member of the family to come the previous day and she had returned to see what was happening. Jean simply pointed 
to Francoise with a trembling hand. A sympathetic silence followed. Then Fanny asked in a whisper whether Francoise had asked to see her sister. No, she hadn't said a word, it was as if Lise didn’t 
exist. This was very surprising because, however badly they'd quarrelled, death is death. When else can you make your peace if not before you have to go? 

La Grande thought that Francoise should be asked about it. She stood up and leaned forward: 

‘Well now, Francoise, what about Lise?’ 

The dying woman did not stir. Her closed eyelids gave a barely discernible tremor. 

‘Perhaps she’s expecting someone to fetch her. I'll go.’ 

At that, still without opening her eyes, Francoise said no by gently rolling her head on the pillow. Jean insisted that her wish should be respected. The three women sat down again. They were surprised 
that, by this stage, Lise hadn’t thought of coming. There could be such a lot of obstinacy within families. 

‘Oh dear, there are so many things to worry about,’ Fanny went on. ‘I've been on tenterhooks all morning because they're drawing lots. Though it's silly, really, because | know Nénesse won't have to 
go away.’ 

‘| know,’ said Frimat’s wife, ‘you get worked up all the same.’ 

Once more Francoise was forgotten. They talked about the luck of the draw, of the young men who would have to go and those who wouldn't. It was three o'clock and, although they were not expected 
back until five o'clock at the earliest, rumours from Cloyes were already circulating, carried by the sort of bush telegraph that links village to village. The Briquets’ boy had drawn number 13, no luck 
there! The Couillets had drawn 206, he’d surely be safe! But the others were more doubtful, there were contradictory reports and they were all getting very anxious. No news of either Delphin or 
Nénesse. 

‘Oh, I’m all of a flutter, isn’t it silly,’ said Fanny again. 

They called out to Bécu’s wife, who was passing. She had gone back to the church and now was wandering about like a lost soul, feeling so nervous that she wouldn't even stop to talk. 

‘| can’t stand it any longer, I’m going to meet them.’ 

Jean was staring vacantly out of the window, not listening. Several times since morning he had noticed old Fouan hobbling round the house on his two sticks. Suddenly he saw him again with his nose 
glued to the window, trying to see into the room. He opened the window and the old man, quite taken aback, muttered that he had come to see how things were going. Very badly, came the answer: 
the end was near. Then he craned his neck and looked at Francoise from a distance, for such a long time that he seemed unable to tear himself away. When they saw him, Fanny and La Grande said 
once more that Lise should be sent for. It mustn’t end like this, families had to get together at times like this. But when they asked the old man to go and fetch Lise, he gave a shiver of fright and made 
himself scarce, grunting and mumbling between his toothless gums, his voice slurred from lack of practice. 

‘No, no, can’t do it, can’t do it.’ 

Jean was struck by his frightened look and the women gave up trying. After all, it was the sisters’ business, they couldn't be forced to make their peace. And at that moment, a sound was heard, faint 
at first like the buzzing of a blowfly, then louder and louder, like a great wind blowing through the trees. Fanny gave a start. 

‘It's the drum. They're here, goodnight alll’ 

She disappeared without even stopping to give her cousin a farewell kiss. 

La Grande and Frimat’s wife had gone to the door to look. Francoise and Jean were left alone, she obstinately still and silent, perhaps hearing all that was said but determined to die like an animal 
which had crawled into its den; he standing in front of the open window, racked with doubt and plunged in grief caused, it seemed to him, by both people and things, by the whole vast plain of the 
Beauce. How loudly this drum was echoing through his whole being, this never-ending drum roll which mingled his present sorrow with past memories of barracks and battles, of the dog’s life of the 
poor bastards without a wife or children to love them! 

As soon as the flag appeared in the distance on the flat road, gloomy in the twilight, a gang of kids started running along in front of the conscripts and a group of parents formed at the entrance to the 
village. All nine as well as the drummer were already drunk, bellowing out a song in the melancholy evening air and wearing favours of red, white, and blue ribbons; most of them had their number 
pinned to their hats. When they came in sight of the village, they bawled even louder and swaggered in like conquering heroes. 

Delphin was still in charge of the flag, but now he was carrying it slung over his shoulder like a cumbersome, useless piece of rag. His face looked drawn and hard and he was not singing; nor had he 
pinned a number to his cap. As soon as she saw him, his mother rushed trembling towards him, at the risk of being knocked over by the marching group. 

‘Well?’ 

Without slackening his pace, Delphin furiously thrust her aside: 

‘Get the hell out of my way!’ 

Bécu had come up, as tremulous as his wife. When he heard his son’s remark, he did not enquire further and, as his wife started sobbing, he had the greatest difficulty in holding back his own tears, 
despite his earlier patriotic blustering. 

‘There’s no point blubbering about it! The die is cast!’ 

Left behind on the deserted road, they slowly made their way back to the village, he recalling his hard life as a soldier while his wife directed her anger at the God to whom she had twice gone with her 
prayers and who had not listened. 

On his hat Nénesse was wearing the number 214,* superbly daubed in red and blue. This was one of the highest numbers and he was exultant at his good fortune, flourishing his cane to beat time for 
the wild singing of the rest. When Fanny saw the number, instead of being delighted she gave a moan of regret: if only they had known, they wouldn't have put a thousand francs into Mister Baillehache’s 
lottery. But she and Delhomme embraced their son all the same, as if he had just escaped from grave danger. 

‘Leave me alone!’ he cried. ‘You get on my nerves.’ 

The band of young men stomped their way through the village, causing a tremendous stir. Now their parents were careful to steer clear of them, realising that they would be told to go to hell, for all the 
lads were using the same foul language, those who would be going as well as those who were staying. In any case, they were incapable of speech, with their eyes popping out of their heads and drunk 
as much from their yelling as from their drinking. One wag who was blowing his trumpet with his nose had, in fact, picked a losing number, while two others, looking pale and hollow-eyed, were certainly 
among the successful ones. If the mad drummer had led them straight into the Aigre they would gladly have jumped in after him. 

At last, at the town hall, Delphin handed back the flag. 

‘Christ, I’ve had enough of this bloody rag. All it did was bring me bad luck!’ 

He took Nénesse by the arm and led him away while the others invaded Lengaigne’s taproom, surrounded by parents and friends, who finally learnt the facts. Macqueron appeared in his doorway, his 
heart bleeding to see all this custom going to his rival. 

‘Come with me,’ said Delphin laconically. ‘I'll show you something funny.’ 

Nénesse followed him. They'd have time for a drink later. The damned drum was no longer beating in their ears and it was a relief for them to go off together along the road which was now steadily 
sinking into darkness. As his friend said nothing, preoccupied by thoughts that were doubtless not very pleasant, Nénesse started talking about a big business opportunity. Two days before, he had 
gone to the Rue aux Juifs in Chartres to have some fun and he had heard that the Charleses’ son-in-law Vaucogne intended to sell the place. With a no-hoper like that in charge, diddled right and left 
by his women, it couldn't possibly keep going! But what an opportunity to put it back on its feet and what a juicy prospect for an energetic, intelligent young man who was tough and had a good head 
for business! The moment was just right, too, because in the restaurant where he was working he had to superintend the dance room and make sure that the tarts behaved themselves, so you can 
imagine! The trick was to scare the Charleses, make them see that No. 19 was within an inch of being closed by the police because of the unsavoury goings-on there, and get it for a song. That'd be 
better than being a farmer, eh? He’d become a gentleman overnight. 

Delphin, sunk in his own thoughts, was only half listening and jumped when the other lad gave him a friendly dig in the ribs. 

‘Some people are born lucky,’ he muttered. ‘You’re going to be your mother’s pride and joy.’ Then he fell silent again while Nénesse, who had everything worked out, started to describe all the 
improvements he would introduce at No. 19 if his parents put up the necessary funds. He was a bit young but he felt he was made for the job. And at that very moment he caught sight of La Trouille 
hurrying along in the dark to meet one of her boyfriends; so, to show his experience with women, he gave her a smart slap on the bottom as she passed. La Trouille was just going to hit him back when 
she recognized them: 

‘Oh, hello, it’s you two. Look how you’ve grown!’ 

She laughed as she remembered the games they used to get up to in the past. She had changed least of all, because even at twenty-one she was still just a tomboy, as slender as a young poplar, with 
small girlish breasts. She was glad to see them and gave each of them a kiss. 

‘We're still friends, aren't we?’ 

She was so pleased to see them that she would have been willing to start their old tricks again if they had wanted to, like old friends having a drink together. 

‘Listen, La Trouille,’ said Nénesse, wanting to pull her leg. ‘| may be buying the Charleses’ place. Do you want to go and work there?’ 

At that, she stopped laughing and burst into tears. She disappeared, swallowed up in the shadows, stammering out like an upset child: 

‘Oh, that’s dirty, that’s dirty, | don’t like you any more.’ 


Delphin had not said a word and now he set off again with a determined air. 

‘Come on. I’m going to show you something funny.’ 

He quickened his pace and turned off the road to make his way through the vineyards to the house which the council had let his father have after the presbytery had been given over to the priest. He 
lived there with his father. He took his friend into the kitchen and lit a candle, pleased to see that his parents had not yet come home. 

‘Let's have a drink,’ he said, putting a bottle of wine and two glasses on the table. 

Then, after his drink, he rolled his tongue round his mouth and went on: 

‘| just wanted to tell you that if they think they've got me with that bloody number, they can think again. When | had to go to Orléans for three days when my uncle Michel died, it nearly killed me; | 
couldn't stand to be away from home. You might think that’s daft, but | can’t help it, I’m like a tree that dies if it's uprooted. And now they want to take me off to God knows where, to places I’ve never 
even heard of! Well, they won't!’ 

Nénesse had often heard him talking like this. He gave a shrug. 

‘People say that and then they go off all the same. The gendarmes would be after you.’ 

Without answering, Delphin turned round and with his left hand picked up a little hatchet beside the wall, used for splitting wood. Then he calmly laid his right forefinger on the edge of the table and, 
with a sharp blow, chopped it off. 

‘That's what | wanted to show you. | want you to tell everybody that a coward could never have done that.’ 

‘You silly bugger,’ exclaimed Nénesse, taken aback. ‘People don’t mutilate themselves like that. You’re not a man any more!’ 

‘Bugger that! The gendarmes can come if they like, I’m certain not to have to go.’ 

He picked up the severed finger and threw it into the log fire. Then he shook his hand, dripping with blood, and roughly bandaged it in his handkerchief that he then tied with a piece of string to stop the 
bleeding. 

‘We mustn't let that stop us from knocking off the bottle before we go back and join the others. Here’s to you!’ 

‘And to you!’ 

By now, with all the smoke and shouting, you couldn’t see or hear a thing in Lengaigne’s taproom. Apart from the lads who had just drawn lots, the room was packed: Jesus Christ and his friend Canon 
were busy getting old Fouan sozzled with a litre of brandy between the three of them; Bécu, shattered by his son’s bad luck, had slumped into a drunken slumber, his head on the table; Delhomme and 
Clou were playing piquet; not to mention Lequeu, who had his nose stuck in a book and was pretending to read despite the din. A scuffle among the women had got everybody excited: Flore had gone 
to the fountain to fetch a pitcher of water and there met Coelina, who had flung herself at her to scratch her eyes out, accusing her of being paid by the government inspectors to dob in her neighbours. 
Macqueron and Lengaigne had rushed up and nearly come to blows as well, the former swearing that he would get the other caught for wetting his tobacco while the latter grinned and taunted 
Macqueron about his enforced resignation, and everybody else joined in, just for the fun of waving their fists about and shouting their heads off, so that for a moment it seemed that there would be a 
general brawl. It had ended without blows but there was still a great deal of anger in the air. 

First, there was nearly a row between Victor, the son of the house, and the conscripts. He had done his time in the army and he was showing off in front of these kids, outbawling them, challenging 
them to idiotic wagers, such as holding a bottle of wine up in the air and emptying it straight down your throat or pumping a full glass of wine out with your nose without a drop going through your mouth. 
All at once, on the subject of the Macquerons and the imminent marriage of their daughter Berthe, young Couillet started laughing and cracking all the old jokes about Got-None. They'd have to ask 
her husband the day after: had she got any or not? They dragged it out for so long that it became tediously stupid. 

They were all surprised when Victor suddenly flew into a rage, for he had always been the keenest to claim that she hadn’t got any. 

‘Just shut up, she has got some!’ 

This statement caused an uproar. So he'd seen, had he? Slept with her? But he vigorously denied it. You can see without touching. He had worked out a plan, one day when his curiosity was killing 
him and he wanted to make sure. How had he done it? That was his business. 

‘She has got some, | swear!’ 

A terrible row ensued when young Couillet, extremely drunk, kept yelling that she hadn’t got any, knowing nothing about it but refusing to back down. Victor shouted back that he used to say that, too, 
and he hadn't changed his mind because he wanted to support those lousy Macquerons but because facts are facts. He hurled himself at the conscript and had to be dragged off. 

‘Say she has, God Almighty, or I'll do you in!’ 

Many of them still remained doubtful. Nobody could understand why Victor was so worked up about it, because he was normally very hard towards women and had publicly disowned his sister, who, 
the rumour ran, had had to go into hospital as a result of her loose living. Suzanne was rotten to the core! It was a good thing she kept away and had not come and infected them with her filthy body. 
Flore brought up some more wine and everybody started drinking again, but, despite this, insults and blows were still floating in the air. No one thought of deserting the bar to go and eat. When you're 
drinking, you don’t feel hungry. The conscripts launched into a patriotic song to the accompaniment of such a banging of fists that the three paraffin lamps on the table flickered, emitting trails of acrid 
smoke. It was so stifling that Delhomme and Clou decided to open a window behind them. At that moment Buteau came in and slipped into a corner. He did not have his usual aggressive look and his 
little eyes roved furtively round the room, looking at everyone in turn. He had doubtless come to satisfy his need to find out what news there was, unable to remain any longer in his house where he 
had been shut up since the day before. He seemed to be so taken aback by the presence of Jesus Christ and Canon that he did not even take them to task for making old Fouan drunk. He also 
scrutinized Delhomme at length. But it was the sleeping Bécu, oblivious of the terrible din, who particularly intrigued him. Was he really asleep or just shamming? He nudged him with his elbow and 
was somewhat reassured when he saw that he was dribbling down his sleeve. He then focused his whole attention on the schoolmaster, struck by the extraordinary look on his face. Was something 
wrong? Why was he looking so strange? 

Indeed, although Lequeu was pretending to be buried in his book, he kept giving violent starts. The conscripts’ singing and their mindless merriment were making him furious. 

‘Bloody oafs!’ he muttered, still trying to restrain himself. 

For the last few months his position in the commune had been getting quite difficult. He had always been rough and strict with the children, boxing their ears and telling them to go home to their 
dungheap. But his outbursts of temper had been getting worse, and he had run into serious trouble by splitting open a little girl’s ear with his ruler. Some relatives had written asking for him to be 
replaced. And on top of it all Berthe Macqueron’s marriage had just destroyed a long-cherished hope, a carefully laid scheme for the future that he thought was coming to fruition. What a dreadful lot 
these peasants were, refusing him their daughters and now taking the bread out of his mouth because of a stupid girl’s ear. 

Suddenly, exactly as if he had been in his classroom, he slapped his book with his hands and shouted to the conscripts: 

‘Quieten down, for heaven’s sake! Do you really think it’s as funny as all that to get your head bashed in by the Prussians?’ 

They stared at him in astonishment. No, of course it wasn’t funny. Everyone was agreed on that, and Delhomme made the familiar statement that every man should defend his own bit of land. If the 
Prussians came to the Beauce, they'd soon find out that the Beaucerons weren't cowards! But to have to go and fight for other people’s land, well, that certainly wasn’t funny at all. 

And at that very moment Delphin came in, very red in the face and with a feverish look in his eyes. Nénesse followed him. He heard the last remark and, as he sat down with his friends, he cried out: 
‘That's right! Let ‘em come, those Prussians, we’ll make mincemeat out of ’em!’ 

The others had noticed his handkerchief tied round his hand and asked him about it. It was nothing, just a cut. The table shook as he thumped his other fist down on it and ordered a bottle of wine. 
Canon and Jesus Christ were watching these young men indulgently, with a look of pity and condescension. They too were thinking that you had to be young and pretty stupid to go in for that sort of 
bravado, and even Canon's heart began to soften as he thought about his formula for future happiness. Resting his chin on his hands, he said out loud: 

‘Yes, war's bloody awful and, by Christ, it’s time we took over. You know what think. No more military service, no more taxes. Every man should get everything he wants, for the least possible amount 
of work. And it’s going to come, the day’s not far off when you'll be able to hang onto your children and your money if you follow us.’ 

Jesus Christ nodded in approval; but Lequeu, unable to contain himself any longer, burst out: 

‘Oh, yes, you bloody fool, you and your earthly paradise, forcing everybody to be happy whether they want to or not. What a joke! Do you think that’s possible here? Aren't we already beyond redemption? 
What we need is for some savages or other to come and clean us up first, Cossacks or Chinks!’ 

This time they were all stunned into silence. So this slyboots could actually talk, this spineless little man who'd never given any indication of his opinions before and used to make himself scarce as 
soon as there was a risk that he might have to stand up and be counted, for fear of his superiors. They were all agog, especially Buteau, who was anxiously listening to hear what he would say next, 
as if these questions could have some relevance to the other matter. Opening the window had cleared the room of smoke and the dank, warm air of the night was coming in, bringing with it the peace 
of the great sleeping countryside. The schoolmaster, breaking out at last from his ten years of timidity, and so angry that he no longer cared about wrecking his career, vented the hatred he could 
contain no longer. 

‘Don't you take people for absolute idiots when you tell them that their every wish will be granted? Long before you can get your system going, the land will be no good any more and everything will be 
buggered up.’ 

In the face of such a vigorous attack, Canon, who had never yet met his match, was visibly shaken. He tried to start telling them the stories he’d heard about the lads in Paris, the nationalization of the 
land and scientific agriculture. Lequeu cut him short: 

‘I've heard all that claptrap! By the time you get round to your scientific agriculture, all the fields in France will have disappeared, killed off by wheat from America. This little book I've just been reading 
tells you all about it. Hell, the French peasant might just as well call it a day. It’s all over!’ 

As if giving a lesson in his classroom, he talked about the wheat across the ocean. Immense plains the size of whole kingdoms in which the Beauce would have looked like a little clod of dry earth, land 
So fertile that instead of fertilizing it you had to reduce its fertility by a previous harvest that didn’t prevent it from producing two crops a year; farms of eighty thousand acres divided into sections and 
each section divided into smaller sections; the large ones each having their own overseer, the smaller ones under a foreman with whole camps of hutments for man and beast, kitchens and equipment; 
battalions of agricultural workers taken on in the spring, organized like a campaigning army, living in the open with free board and lodging and laundry and medical care, and dismissed in the autumn; 
furrows several miles long to be ploughed and sown; oceans of wheat to be cut stretching as far as the eye could see; men acting merely as supervisors with all the work done by machines, double 
ploughs with cutting discs, sowers and weeders, combine harvesters, self-propelled threshing machines with straw elevators and automatic sacking; peasant mechanics, whole platoons of workers 
following each machine on horseback, ready to dismount to tighten a screw, change a bolt or make a spare part; in a word, the land had been turned into a bank, operated by financiers, exploited and 
cropped to the limit and giving ten times as much under the impersonal, material control of science than it would deliver, even reluctantly, in response to the loving handiwork of a man. 

‘And you think you can compete with all that with your puny equipment,’ he went on, ‘when you don’t know anything and don’t want to, stuck as you are in the same old rut. Yes, you're already knee- 
deep in wheat from America! And there'll be a lot more of it, it'll be up to your waist, up to your shoulders, up to your mouths and then over your heads! A river, a torrent, a flood! It'll swallow the whole 
lot of you!’ 

The peasants were listening round-eyed, panic-stricken at the thought of this flood of foreign wheat. They could already imagine it with horror; were they going to be carried away and drowned, as that 
devil promised? It was almost as if it were happening already. Rognes, their fields, the whole of the Beauce would be swamped. 

‘No, that will never happen!’ choked Delhomme. ‘The government will protect us.’ 

‘A lot of use the government is,’ replied Lequeu with a sneer. ‘It needs protecting itself. What's really funny is that you elected Mister Rochefontaine. At least the boss of La Borderie was true to his own 
ideas in wanting Mister de Chédeville. In any case, it’s six of one and half a dozen of the other: they’re both hopeless. No parliament would ever vote for a big enough import duty, so there'll never be 
enough protection. You're buggered, you might as well pack it all in.’ 

There was uproar, with everybody talking at once. Couldn't they stop this ruinous wheat coming in? They could sink the boats in the harbours, they could shoot anyone bringing it ashore. Their voices 
were shaking and they would have wept and begged on bended knee for someone to save them from this abundance of cheap bread which was threatening the country with disaster. And with a derisive 
laugh, the schoolmaster replied that nothing like it had ever been seen before: in the old days the only fear was famine; people had always been afraid of not having enough wheat, so they must be in 
a pitiful state if they had reached the stage of being afraid of having too much. He was becoming drunk with his own words and shouted down their objections. 

‘You're a breed that has reached the end of the line, you’ve been eaten up by your idiotic love of the land, all those miserable strips of earth that have turned you into slaves that prevent you from 
seeing any further than the end of your noses, and which you’d commit murder for! You’ve been wedded to the earth for centuries and she keeps cheating on you. Look at America, the farmer is master 


of all his land there. There’s nothing to attach him to it, no family connection, no memories. As soon as his field is exhausted, he moves on. If he hears that five hundred miles away they've discovered 
more fertile plains, he ups and settles there. Thanks to his machines, he’s the master. He’s free and he makes lots of money, whereas you're just prisoners sunk in poverty.’ 

Buteau had gone pale. Lequeu had looked at him when he mentioned murder. He tried to put a bold face on it: 

‘We are what we are. What's the point of getting all worked up? You say yourself it won’t change anything.’ 

Delhomme nodded and they all started laughing again, Lengaigne, Clou, Fouan, even Delphin and the conscripts, who had been watching the scene with amusement, hoping it would end in blows. 
Canon and Jesus Christ, nettled at being shouted down by this ink-pisser, as they called him, pretended to laugh their heads off too. They had reached the point of siding with the peasants. 

‘It's stupid to get annoyed with each other,’ declared Canon with a shrug. ‘What we need is organization.’ 

Lequeu made a violent gesture. 

‘Well, let me tell you what | really think. | think everything should be razed to the ground.’ 

He was livid with rage and he spat the words in their faces as if he wanted to knock them over. 

‘What bloody cowards you peasants are, yes, the whole lot of you. When you think you're in the majority and still let the bourgeois and the town-workers bugger you about. Christ, there’s only one thing 
| regret and it’s that my mother and father were peasants. Perhaps that makes me despise you all the more. Because, without the shadow of a doubt, you could be the masters. But the fact is you don’t 
get on with each other, you’re secretive, suspicious, and ignorant: you save all your cunning for each other. Well, what goes on under all that stinking still water? Are you like those duckponds covered 
with weed that look deep but where you couldn't drown a cat? To think you're the secret force, the force that could shape the future, and you’re just stuck in the mud! And on top of it all you've stopped 
believing in priests. So if there’s no God, what's holding you back? When you were held back by your fear of hellfire it was understandable that you could only grovel. But what's holding you back now? 
Loot everything, burn everything! And meanwhile go on strike—that would be even easier and more fun too. You've all got a bit of money, you could stick it out as long as you needed. Produce just 
enough for yourselves, don’t market anything, not one bushel of wheat, not one sack of potatoes. All those Parisians would starve! That'd take care of them!’ 

From the depths of the dark countryside, a gust of cold air seemed to be blowing through the window. Long trails of smoke were rising from the paraffin lamps. Nobody felt like interrupting the 
schoolmaster, despite all the insults he was heaping on them. 

He concluded at the top of his voice, banging his book on the table and making the glasses tinkle. 

‘I'm telling you all this, but I’m not worried. You may be cowards, but you’re the ones who'll smash everything up when the time comes. It’s often happened before and it'll be the same again. Just wait 
until your hunger and poverty make you hurl yourselves on the towns like wolves. And this wheat that’s being brought in may spark it all off. When there’s too much, there won't be enough, we'll have 
shortages again. It's always wheat that causes revolts and killings. Yes, the towns will be burnt down, razed to the ground, the land will become a desert overgrown with brambles and there'll be blood, 
rivers of blood, so that the land will again be able to provide bread for those who'll come after us.’ 

He threw the door open and disappeared. Behind him a roar rose from the stupefied peasants. The devil! They should have had his blood! Such a quiet man up until now! He must be going mad! 
Delhomme, normally so calm, said that he would write to the prefect, and the others urged him to do so. But Jesus Christ and Canon seemed particularly enraged, the first because of his ideas about 
1789 and his humanitarian motto of liberty, equality, and fratemity, the second with his schemes for an authoritarian and scientific organization of society. They were pale and exasperated at not having 
found any reply and were angrier than the peasants themselves, shouting that people like that ought to be guillotined. Buteau, hearing mention of blood, the rivers of blood which Lequeu had been 
calling down on the world in his frenzy, stood up with a shudder, his head jerking nervously as if he was in agreement; then he slid along the wall, furtively glancing around to see if he was being 
followed, and disappeared in his turn. 

The conscripts immediately started celebrating again. They were noisily demanding sausages from Flore when Nénesse shut them up by pointing to Delphin, who had just collapsed with his head on 
the table. The poor devil was as white as a sheet. His handkerchief had slipped off his injured hand and was becoming stained with blood. So they yelled at Bécu, who was still asleep; he woke up at 
last and stared at his son’s mutilated hand. He must have understood what had happened because he picked up a bottle, screaming that he would brain him. In the end, when he had taken the boy 
away, stumbling, they heard him burst into tears in the middle of his curses. 

That evening, having heard of Frangoise’s accident as he was having dinner, Hourdequin came into Rognes to ask Jean about it, as a friendly gesture. He had walked over, smoking his pipe and 
brooding over his troubles in the deep silence of the night. Feeling somewhat calmer, he decided to extend his walk by going down the hill before calling on his former farmhand. But when he reached 
the bottom, the sound of Lequeu’s voice that seemed to be carrying through the open window of the tavern into the shadows of the night, brought him to a sudden halt in the darkness. He decided to 
walk back up the hill, but the voice pursued him, and even when he had reached Jean’s house he could still hear it as clearly as ever, as if it were sharpened by distance, like the cutting edge of a knife. 
Jean was standing outside beside his door, leaning against the wall. He was so distressed that he could no longer remain at Frangoise’s bedside. It was more than he could bear. 

‘So, Jean, how are things going?’ said Hourdequin. 

Jean made a heartbroken gesture. 

‘Oh, Mister, she’s dying.’ 

Neither of them said any more. Deep silence fell again while Lequeu still went ranting on in his grating voice. 

After a few minutes, the farmer, who was listening in spite of himself, could not resist saying angrily: 

‘Can you hear that man bawling away? It all sounds so strange when you're feeling sad, doesn’t it?’ 

All his troubles came welling up again in his mind as he listened to the frightening voice and thought of the woman dying in the next room. He loved his land so dearly, sentimentally and almost 
intellectually, and now the last harvests had dealt him the final blow. He had spent his entire fortune on La Borderie and soon it would not even be able to feed him. Nothing had been of any use, his 
hard work, his new methods, his fertilizers, his machines. He blamed his disaster on lack of capital; but even then he wasn’t certain, because they were all in the same boat, the Robiquets had just 
been turned out of La Chamade for not paying the rent and the Coquarts were going to have to sell their farm at Saint-Juste. And there was no possible escape: never had he felt more fettered by his 
land than now, for every day the money and effort he had poured into it had shortened the chain. A real crisis was just round the corner, and it would put an end to the age-old struggle between the 
smallholder and the big landlord by destroying them both. It was the beginning of the times he had predicted, with wheat at less than sixteen francs and selling at a loss; the land was bankrupt as a 
result of social factors beyond human control. 

Suddenly, heartbroken at his failure, Hourdequin found himself siding with Lequeu: 

‘My God, he’s right! Let everything go, let it all die, let brambles cover the land. The earth’s exhausted and people like us are finished.’ 

And he added, thinking of Jacqueline: ‘Fortunately, I've got another big problem that'll finish me off before that happens!’ But at that moment they heard La Grande and Frimat’s wife walking about and 
whispering inside the house. Jean gave a shudder and went in. It was too late. Francoise was dead, and had perhaps been dead for some time. She had not opened her eyes or her lips again. La 
Grande had simply noticed that she was no longer alive when she had touched her. Very white, she seemed to be asleep, her face sunken and obstinately set. Standing at the foot of the bed, Jean 
looked at her, bewildered, his head swimming, thinking of his sorrow, his surprise that she had not wanted to make her will, the feeling that something in his life had been broken and was coming to an 
end. At this moment, as Hourdequin, once again sunk in despondency, silently took his leave, he saw a shadowy figure slip away from the window and scurry into the darkness. He thought it might be 
a prowling dog. It was Buteau, who had come to keep watch and was running to tell Lise that her sister had died. 
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THE following morning, they managed to get Frangoise’s body into the coffin that was resting there, still, on two chairs in the middle of the bedroom, when Jean leapt to his feet in indignant surprise to 
see Lise and Buteau step in, one behind the other. His first reaction was to chase them away, these heartless blood relations who had not come to embrace the woman when she was dying, finally 
turning up only when the lid had been nailed on her, as though freed of the fear of finding themselves in her presence. But those members of the family who were there, Fanny and La Grande, stopped 
him: fighting over a dead person brought bad luck; and then, well, you couldn’t stop Lise from making up for her lack of feeling by deciding to keep watch over her sister's remains. At that the Buteaus, 
who had counted on the respect due to the coffin, sat down. They didn’t say they were repossessing the house; they just did it, quite naturally, as if it went without saying now that Francoise was no 
longer there. Well, she was still there, but packed up ready for the big send-off, no more of an encumbrance than a piece of furniture. Lise, having sat for a moment, forgot herself to the point where 
she went and opened the cupboards to reassure herself that nothing had changed places in her absence. Buteau was already prowling around the stable and the cowshed, a man sure of himself, 
giving the place the once-over as lord and master. That evening, both of them looked completely at home again, and only the coffin was in their way now, blocking the middle of the floor in the bedroom. 
But they only had one more night to wait: the floor space would finally be free early the next day. Jean shuffled about amongst the family looking lost, not knowing what to do with himself. At first, the 
house, the furniture, Francgoise’s corpse had appeared before him. But as the hours went by, all of that broke away from him, seemed to pass to the others. When night fell, no one spoke a word to him 
anymore, he was only there now as a barely tolerated intruder. Never before had he had such a painful feeling of being an outsider, of having no one on his side amongst these people, who were all in 
league, all in accord, when it came to excluding him. Including his poor dead wife, who had ceased belonging to hin—so much so that Fanny, when he mentioned staying up to keep watch by the 
corpse, tried to send him away, on the pretext that it was too crowded. But he dug his heels in and even had the idea of taking the money from the chest of drawers, the hundred and twenty-seven 
francs, to be sure it wouldn't vanish into thin air. Lise had opened the drawer as soon as she arrived and must have seen it, along with the official letterhead, as she’d started whispering immediately to 
La Grande; and since that moment, she’d settled in even more comfortably, certain there was no will. She wouldn't get the money, just the same. Feeling apprehensive about the next day, Jean told 
himself that at least he’d hold on to that. He then spent the night in a chair. 
The following day, the funeral took place early, at nine o'clock; and the Abbé Madeline, who was leaving that night, was still able to say the Mass and go as far as the grave, but there he lost 
consciousness and they had to cart him away. The Charleses had come, and so had Delhomme and Nénesse. It was a decent funeral without going overboard. Jean cried. Buteau wiped his eyes. At 
the last moment, Lise claimed her legs were failing her and she’d never have the strength to accompany her poor sister’s body. So she had stayed home alone, while La Grande, Fanny, Frimat’s wife, 
Bécu’s wife, and other women amongst the neighbours went along. When they came back, all these people, they dawdled on purpose in the church square and finally witnessed the scene they'd been 
waiting for since the night before. 
Until then, the two men, Jean and Buteau, had avoided looking at each other for fear that a fight would break out over Francoise’s body before it was even cold. Now, they both headed for the house 
with the same determined stride, glaring at each other out of the corners of their eyes. Now they'd see! At a glance, Jean understood why Lise hadn't joined the funeral procession. She’d wanted to be 
on her own so as to move in, or as good as. She only needed an hour, hurling parcels over Frimat’s wall, carting whatever was breakable by barrow. With a good slap, she’d finally got Laure and Jules 
back into the yard, and they were already brawling there while old Fouan, whom she'd also shoved along, was getting his breath back on the bench. The house had been recaptured. 
‘Where do you think you're going?’ Buteau promptly demanded, stopping Jean at the door. 
‘I'm going back into my house.’ 
‘Your house! Where’s that, your house? Not here, not ever. This is our house.’ 
Lise had come running and, fists on her hips, started yelling her head off, more offensive than her man. 
‘Eh? What? What does that sod want? He’d been at it long enough, making my poor sister's life a misery, the proof being that, otherwise, she wouldn’t have died from her accident and that she showed 
what she thought of him by not leaving him a thing. So give him a good thrashing, Buteau! He’s not coming back here, he’d bring some bloody disease with him!’ 
Jean, choking from this crude attack, still tried to reason. 
‘| know the house and the land revert to you. But | get half the furniture and the animals.’ 
‘Half?! You've got a nerve!’ Lise went on, cutting him off. ‘Dirty pimp, fancy asking for half of anything, you didn’t even bring your large-toothed comb here, you came with just the shirt on your back. 
Seems it's women as have to bring in the money for you—a nice little profession for a pig!’ 
Buteau joined in, and with a gesture that swept the doorstep, said: 
‘She’s right, clear off! You had your vest and your underpants, take them and go, we won't keep them from you.’ 
The family, the two women especially, Fanny and La Grande, who'd stopped some thirty yards away, seemed to approve of this by their silence. So Jean, blanching under the outrage, struck to the 
heart by this appallingly calculated accusation, lost his temper and shouted as loudly as they did: 
‘Ah, so that’s how itis, you want a fight... Well, you can have a fight! First, I’m coming back, it's my home as long as things haven’t been diwvied up. And then, I’m going to go and get Mister Baillehache, 
and he'll put seals on the place and name me as custodian. This is my place here, you’re the ones who'll be fucking off!’ 


He moved forward, looking so frightening that Lisa stepped away from the door. But Buteau jumped on him, there was a struggle, and the two men rolled on the floor in the middle of the kitchen. And 
the row continued inside, about who'd be chucked out, the husband or the sister and brother-in-law. 

‘Show me the piece of paper that makes you the masters of the house.’ 

‘The paper! We'd wipe our arse on any paper! We've got the right and that’s all there is to it.’ 

‘Then come with the bailiff, bring the police, like we did.’ 

‘The bailiff and the police can go and get stuffed! Only crooks need them. When you're honest, you settle your scores yourself.’ 

Jean was ensconced behind the table, desperate to stand his ground, not wanting to leave this abode where his wife had just died and where it seemed to him all the happiness in his life had resided. 
Buteau was also enraged at the idea of letting go of the place, now he’d recaptured it, and knew that they had to have it out once and for all. 

‘And that’s not all, you give us the shits!’ 

He bounded onto the table and fell on the other man. But Jean grabbed a chair and sent it flying into his legs, knocking him over. He was running to the back of the next room to take refuge there and 
barricade himself in, when Lise suddenly remembered the money, the hundred and twenty-seven francs she’d spotted in the chest of drawers. She thought he was running to get the money and beat 
him to it, opened the drawer and let out a shriek of pain. 

‘The money! The bastard’s stolen the money, in the night.’ 

And from that instant, Jean was sunk, having to guard his pocket. He shouted that the money belonged to him, that he’d definitely be doing the accounts and that they'd owe him more that that, for 
certain. But neither the woman nor the man were listening to him, the woman rushed in and punched him harder than the man. In a wild thrust, he was dislodged from the bedroom and forced back into 
the kitchen, where all three of them revolved in one blurred mass, bouncing off the corners of the furniture. With a few swift kicks, he got rid of Lise. But she came back and dug her nails into the back 
of his neck, while Buteau, getting up steam, butted him with his head like a ram and sent him flying out the door and onto the road. 

They stood there, blocking the door with their bodies, clamouring: 

‘You thief, stealing our money! Thief! Thief! Thief!’ 

Jean picked himself up and answered back, stammering with pain and rage: 

‘That's it. I’m going to the judge, in Chateaudun. He'll see | get my house back, and I'll sue you for damages. See you soon!’ 

He made one last menacing gesture, then disappeared uphill towards the plain. When the family had seen that they'd come to blows, they'd prudently left, because of the possible lawsuit. 

The Buteaus then let out a savage cry of victory. At last, they'd chucked him out onto the street, the outsider, the usurper! And they'd got back into the house, they'd said they’d get back in! The house! 
The house! At the idea that they were back again, in the old family homestead, built by some forefather in days gone by, they were seized with a fit of mad jubilation, and galloped through the rooms, 
yelling fit to choke, for the sheer pleasure of yelling in their own home. The children, Laure and Jules, came running and started drumming on an old stove. But old Fouan, still sitting alone on the stone 
bench, watched them go by with troubled eyes, mirthlessly. 

Suddenly Buteau pulled up short. 

‘Good God! He ran off up the hill, better not have gone to do damage to our land!’ 

It was ridiculous, but that cry of passion overwhelmed him. The thought of his land came back to him, in a shudder of anxious pleasure. Ah, the land stirred him to the depths of his being, even more 
than the house! That piece of earth up there that filled the gap between his two cut-off blocks, and gave him back his seven-and-a-half-acre field, such a beautiful field that Delhomme himself didn’t 
own anything like it! His whole body started quivering with joy, as at the return of a woman desired but thought lost. An immediate need to see it, in his mad terror that the other man could somehow 
carry it away, turned his head. He broke into a run, grunting that he’d not rest until he made sure it was still there. 

Actually, Jean had gone up to the plain to avoid the village and was following the path to La Borderie out of habit. When Buteau spotted him, he was just going past the Comailles field; but he didn’t 
stop, he only cast a glance of defiance and sadness at that field that had been so fought over, as if he accused it of having brought him unhappiness, since a memory had just brought tears to his eyes, 
the memory of the day he’d spoken to Francoise for the first time: wasn’t it there that La Coliche had dragged her into a lucerne field, when she was little more than a girl? He walked away at a slower 
pace, head bowed, and Buteau, who was watching him, not so easily reassured, suspecting him of some dirty trick, was able to get closer to the patch of earth. He stood contemplating it for a long 
time: it was still there, it didn’t look to be doing badly, no one had harmed it. His heart swelled, went out to it, at the thought that he had it again, forever. He crouched down and took a clump in both 
hands, crushed it, sniffed it, let it trickle down, bathing his fingers. It was well and truly his earth, and he went back home humming a little tune to himself, as though drunk from having breathed it. 
Meanwhile, Jean kept walking, his eyes unseeing, not knowing where his feet were taking him. At first, he’d wanted to run to Cloyes, to Mister Baillehache, to get himself reinstated in the house. Then 
his rage had subsided. If he went back there today, he’d only have to get out again tomorrow. So why not swallow this bitter pill straight away, since the thing was done? Besides, those creeps were 
right: poor he had come, poor he was going. But, more than anything, what was weighing on his chest, what had made him decide to resign himself, was the thought that Frangoise’s wish on dying 
must have been for things to be this way, since she hadn't left him her property. So he abandoned his plan of acting immediately and when, as he walked along, rocking from side to side, his rage flared 
up again, he went no further than swearing to sue the Buteaus to make them hand over his share, half of all that was held in common. They'd see if he’d let himself be plucked like a goose! 

Looking up, Jean was amazed to find himself outside La Borderie. Some half-conscious force within him was taking him back to the farm as though it was a refuge. And in fact, if he didn’t want to leave 
the district, wasn’t it there that they'd give him a means of staying on, board and work? Hourdequin had always thought well of him, he didn’t doubt he’d be welcomed there and then. 

But, in the distance, the sight of La Cognette crossing the yard looking panic-stricken worried him. Eleven o'clock rang out, he was stumbling into a terrible disaster. That morning the young woman 
had gone down before the maid and, at the foot of the stairs, found the trap door to the cellar open, the trap door that was in such a dangerous spot; and Hourdequin was at the bottom, dead, his back 
broken on the corner of a stair. She had cried out, people had come running, terror swamped the farm. Now the farmer’s body was lying on a mattress in the dining room while, in the kitchen, Jacqueline 
was in despair, her face dry-eyed but distorted. 

As soon as Jean entered, she got it all off her chest in a choking voice. 

‘| told him | wanted them to put it somewhere else, that hole! But who could have left it open? I’m sure it was shut last night, when | went up to bed. I’ve been here racking my brains all morning.’ 

‘The master came down before you?’ asked Jean, stunned by the accident. 

‘Yes, the sun was barely up... | was asleep. | thought | heard a voice call him from downstairs. | must have been dreaming. He often got up like that, always went down without a light, to catch the 
servants bed-hopping. He can’t have seen the hole, he must've fallen in. But who, who could have left the trap door open? Anh! It'll be the death of me!’ 

Jean had just been visited by a suspicion and led her away at once. She had no stake in this death, her despair was sincere. 

‘It's a terrible thing,’ he murmured. 

‘It’s a terrible thing all right, a dreadful thing—for me!’ 

She collapsed onto a chair, devastated, as if the walls were crumbling around her. The master she counted on marrying at last! The master who'd sworn to leave her everything in his will! And he was 
dead, without having had time to sign anything. And she wouldn't even get the assets, the son would come back and kick her out, as he’d promised to do. Nothing! A few bits of jewellery and linen, 
what she was wearing on her back! An absolute disaster! 

What Jacqueline didn’t tell him, didn’t even think about any more now, was that she'd finally got the shepherd Soulas sacked the day before. She accused him of being too old, of not being up to his 
job any more, enraged as she was at always finding him at her back, spying on her; and Hourdequin, even though he didn’t share her view, had given in, he was so under her thumb now, broken in, 
reduced to buying himself happy nights with the submissiveness of a slave. Soulas, dismissed with kind words and promises, had stared at his master with his pale eyes. Then he’d slowly started 
unburdening himself, spilling the beans about that slut, cause of his woes: the cavalcade of males, Tron, the latest in a long line, and Tron’s story, and the bold-faced, brazen rutting everybody knew 
about—so much so that, in the district, they said the master must like the farmhand’s leftovers. The distraught farmer vainly tried to cut him off, he clung to his ignorance, not wanting to know any more, 
for fear of being forced to send her packing. But the old man went the whole hog, without leaving out a single time he’d caught them at it, methodical, his heart progressively lightened, emptied of its 
long-standing rancour. Jacqueline knew nothing about Soulas’s denunciation of her, Hourdequin having fled over the fields, fearing he’d strangle her if he set eyes on her again; later, when he returned, 
he had simply fired Tron on the pretext that he had been leaving the yard in a dreadful mess. At that, she’d had her suspicions; but she hadn't risked going to the cowherd’s defence, having seen to it 
that he would spend that night there again, and counting on fixing things up the next day so as to keep him. All that remained murky, now, with the twist of fate that had destroyed ten years of sustained 
scheming. 

Jean was alone with her in the kitchen when Tron appeared. She hadn't seen him again since the night before; the other domestic servants were wandering around the farm with nothing to do, anxious. 
When she spotted the man from the Perche, that great ox with the flesh of a child, she let out a cry, just at the way he sidled in. 

‘You're the one who opened the trapdoor!’ 

Suddenly, she saw it all, as he stood there as white as a sheet, round-eyed, lips trembling. 

‘You're the one who opened the trapdoor and you called out to him, so he’d fall in head over heels!’ 

Stunned by this scene, Jean backed away. Neither one of them, in any case, seemed to notice he was there any more, stirred by violent passions as they were. Voice muffled, head bowed, Tron 
confessed. 

‘Yes, it was me. He fired me, | wouldn’t have seen you any more, couldn’t have that... and then, already, | thought that if he was to die, we'd be free to be together...’ 

She heard him out, rigid with nervous tension that froze her from head to toe. He let out, in self-satisfied grunts, what had rolled around at the back of his thick skull, the humble and ferocious jealousy 
of a servant towards his obeyed master, the sly plan for a crime to ensure possession of this woman, whom he wanted all to himself. 

‘| thought you'd be happy, once the deed was done. If | didn’t say anything, it was because | didn’t want to worry you. And now he’s not here any more, I’ve come to get you so we can go away and get 
married.’ 

Jacqueline irrupted, her voice brutal. 

‘You! But | don’t love you, | don’t want you! Oh! You killed him so you could have me! You must be more stupid than | thought. Fancy doing something as stupid as that before he married me and made 
his will! You've ruined me, you’ve taken the bread out of my mouth. I’m the one whose bones you've broken, you see, eh? Do you get it, you brute? And you think I'll follow you! Look at me, do you 
take me for a complete fool?’ 

This time he heard her out, open-mouthed, stunned by the unexpected reception. 

‘Because | played around, because we had fun together, you think | can put up with you forever. Get married! Oh no, no, no! No, I'd pick someone smarter, if | wanted a man. God! Get out of here, you 
make me sick. | don’t love you, | don’t want you. Get out.’ 

He was shaking with rage. What? He’d killed for nothing. She was his, he’d grab her by the scruff of the neck and cart her off. 

‘You're a stuck-up bitch,’ he growled. ‘Won't stop you coming with me. Otherwise, I'll sort you out like | did the other one.’ 

La Cognette walked up to him, fists clenched. 

‘Try it and see!’ 

He was extremely strong, big and tall, and she was extremely weak, with her tiny waist and her fine girlish body. But he was the one who backed away, so frightening did she look to him, with her teeth 
ready to bite and her eyes sharp and gleaming like knives. 

‘It's over, go away! I'd rather never see another man again than go off with you. Get out, go, go!’ 

And Tron went, walking backwards, withdrawing like a predatory but cowardly animal, giving in to fear, slyly putting off his revenge. He watched her and added: 

‘Dead or alive, I'll have your hide!’ 

When he'd cleared off the farm, Jacqueline let out a sigh of good riddance. Then she turned round, shaking, not surprised to see Jean, and burst out in a fit of frankness. 

‘The mongrel! I'd give anything to get him nicked by the police, but I’m worried I’d be bundled away with him!’ 

Jean remained frozen to the spot. And the young woman was having a nervous reaction, too: she gasped for air and fell into his arms, sobbing, telling him over and over again how unhappy she was. 
So unhappy! Very unhappy! Her tears flowed endlessly, she wanted to be pitied, to be loved, and clung to him as if she wanted him to be the one to cart her off and keep her. And he started to feel 
quite concerned when the dead man’s brother-in-law, the notary Baillehache, whom a farmhand had gone to alert, leaped down from his cabriolet in the yard. Jacqueline ran to him and laid out her 
despair. 


Jean escaped from the kitchen and found himself on the flat plain again, under a rainy March sky. But he saw nothing, he was so disturbed by what he had just heard that added a note of horror to the 
sorrow caused by his own plight. He had had his share of bad luck, selfishness made him quicken his pace, despite the pity he felt over the fate of his former master, Hourdequin. It was hardly his role 
to denounce La Cognette and her lover, the law only had to open its eyes. Twice he turned round, thinking they were calling him back, as if he felt himself to be an accomplice. Only when he had 
reached the first houses in Rognes did he breathe freely; and he told himself, now, that the farmer had died for his sin, he thought of the great truth that, without women, men would be a lot happier. 
The memory of Frangoise came back to him and he choked with emotion. 

When he saw he was back in the village again, Jean remembered that he’d gone to the farm to ask for work. He immediately became worried, looked around to see whose door he could knock on at 
that hour, and the thought occurred to him that the Charleses had been needing a gardener for the past few days. Why not go and offer himself? He remained a kind of member of the family after all, 
maybe that would be a recommendation. Without further ado, he got himself to Roseblanche. 

It was one o'clock and the Charleses were finishing lunch, when the servant showed him in. Just at that moment, Elodie was pouring coffee and Mister Charles, having sat him down, wanted him to 
have a cup. Jean accepted, even though he hadn't had anything to eat since the night before: his stomach was so tight, coffee would make him a bit shaky. But when he saw himself at that table, with 
these bourgeois, he no longer dared ask for the gardener’s job. Perhaps a little later, as soon as he could find a way to broach the subject. Madam Charles began to express her sympathy for him, to 
offer her condolences for that poor Frangoise, and he was moved. The family probably thought he’d come to say goodbye. 

Then the servant announced the Delhommes, father and son, and Jean was forgotten. 

‘Bring them in and put out another two cups.’ 

For the Charleses important business was afoot, and had been since that morning. When they'd left the cemetery, Nénesse had gone with them all the way back to Roseblanche; and, while Madam 
Charles went inside with Elodie, he had detained Mister Charles, presenting himself straight out as a purchaser for No. 19, if they managed to reach an agreement. To hear him talk, the house that he 
said he knew, would be sold at a ludicrous price; Vaucogne wouldn't get five thousand francs for it, he’d let things get so run down: everything there would have to be replaced, the shabby furniture and 
the personnel, who'd been chosen without taste and were so substandard that even the soldiers went elsewhere. For nearly twenty minutes he had thus talked down the value of the establishment, 
making his uncle dizzy, stunning him with his understanding of the game, his bargaining skills, and the extraordinary gifts he showed for someone so young. Oh, what a lad! Here was one who'd have 
the eye and the firm hand needed! And Nénesse had said he’d come back with his father after lunch, so they could talk seriously. 

When he went in, Mister Charles had talked things over with Madam Charles, who in tum marvelled at the boy’s talents. If only their son-in-law Vaucogne had half his abilities! They'd have to play their 
cards close to their chests if they weren't going to be done over by the young man. It was a matter of saving Elodie’s dowry from disaster. Behind their fear, however, was an invincible liking for Nénesse, 
a desire to see No. 19, even ata loss, in the clever and vigorous hands of an owner who would give it back its lustre. And so when the Delhommes came in, they welcomed them effusively. 

‘You'll have coffee, won't you? Elodie, would you please fetch the sugar.’ 

Jean had moved his chair back, they were all sitting round the table. Freshly shaved, his face sunburnt and immobile, Delhomme didn’t let out a peep, sticking to diplomatic reserve; while Nénesse, all 
dressed up, shoes polished, waistcoat covered in golden palm leaves, mauve cravat, seemed very much at ease, smiling, winsome. When Elodie, going red, presented the sugar bow! to him, he looked 
at her and sought to pay her a compliment. 

‘They're nice and big, Cousin, your lumps of sugar.’ 

She went even redder, didn’t know what to say, she was so overcome in her innocence by such a remark from such a nice boy. 

In the morning, Nénesse, a crafty operator, had only ventured halfway. Since the funeral, when he'd spotted Elodie, his plan had suddenly expanded: not only would he have No. 19, he also wanted 
the girl. It was a simple manoeuvre. First, no outlay, he would only take her with the house as a dowry; after that, if she only came with the dowry for the moment, later she'd inherit a real fortune from 
the Charleses. And that was why he’d brought his father along, having made up his mind to propose immediately. 

For a while they talked about the temperature that really was mild for the season. The pear trees had indeed flowered, but would the flowers hold? They finished drinking their coffee, the conversation 
lagged. 

‘Sweetheart,’ Mister Charles suddenly said to Elodie, ‘you should go and take a tum in the garden.’ 

He was sending her away, dying as he was to get the Delhommes to unburden themselves. 

‘Pardon me, Uncle,’ Nénesse cut in, ‘but if you’d be good enough to let my cousin stay with us... I've got something to say that concerns her, and, well, better to wind things up in one go than to have 
to start all over again.’ 

He then stood up and proposed, like a well brought up boy. 

‘So, it’s to tell you I'd be very happy to marry my cousin, if you consent and if she consents as well.’ 

The surprise was great. But Elodie especially seemed deeply affected, so much so that she got off her chair and threw herself at Madam Charles’s neck, so prudishly alarmed that her ears went purple; 
and her grandmother wore herself out calming her down. 

‘There, there, my little bunnikins, this is too much, be reasonable! No one’s going to eat you just because they've asked to marry you. Your cousin didn’t say anything bad, look at him, don’t be silly.’ 
No kind word could induce her to show her face again. 

‘Good God, boy!’ Mister Charles finally declared. ‘| wasn’t expecting you to propose. It might have been better to talk to me about it first, you can see how sensitive our darling girl is. But, whatever 
happens, you can be certain | think highly of you, as you seem to me to be a good lad and a good worker.’ 

Delhomme, who hadn’t moved a muscle till then, let out two words. 

‘For sure!’ 

And Jean realised he was meant to be polite, so he added, ‘Oh, yes! Too true!’ 

Mister Charles recovered and had already reflected that Nénesse wasn’t a bad match, young, active, only son of wealthy peasants. His granddaughter wouldn’t find anyone better. So, after having 
exchanged a look with Madam Charles, he continued. 

‘It's up to the child. We would never oppose her on that score, it’s for her to decide.’ 

So Nénesse gallantly renewed his proposal. 

‘Cousin, if you would do me the honour and the pleasure...’ 

Her face was still buried in her grandmother's bosom, but she didn’t let him finish, she accepted with an energetic nod, repeated three times, thrusting her head in further. Hiding her eyes no doubt 
gave her courage. The assembled company was struck dumb by this, amazed by the speed with which she had said yes. So, she loved the boy, then, even though she’d hardly clapped eyes on him? 
Or did she just want a man, any man, as long as he looked good? 

Madam Charles kissed her hair, smiling, saying over and over again: 

‘Poor darling! Poor darling!’ 

‘Well, then,’ Mister Charles resumed, ‘if it’s all right with her, it’s all right with us.’ 

But a thought then darkened his mood. His heavy eyelids drooped, he made a gesture of regret. 

‘Naturally, my boy, we'll drop the other thing, the thing you put forward this morning.’ 

Nénesse was surprised. 

‘But why?’ 

‘What do you mean, why? Because... Come now, you know! We haven’t kept her with the Ladies of the Visitation for twenty years just to... well, it's out of the question!’ 

He winked and twisted his mouth in an effort to make himself understood without giving too much away. ‘The little one, there, in the Rue aux Juifs! A lady who's received so much learning! Such 
absolute purity, brought up in ignorance of everything!’ 

‘Oh, sorry,’ Nénesse declared bluntly, ‘that no longer fits in with my plans. I’m marrying to set myself up, | want my cousin and the house.’ 

‘The sweetshop!’ cried Madam Charles. 

Those words launched, the discussion leapt on them, repeated them ten times over. The sweetshop, really! Was that reasonable? The young man and his father persisted in demanding it as a dowry, 
said they couldn't let it go, that it was the real fortune of the future; and they took Jean as witness, he agreeing with a nod. They ended up all shouting at once, and they forgot themselves, spelling 
things out, going into crude details, when an unexpected incident made them fall silent. 

Elodie had slowly disengaged her head finally and she straightened up, looking as usual like a tall lily grown in the shade, with her thin anaemic virgin’s pallor, her empty eyes, her colourless hair. She 
looked at them and calmly said: 

‘My cousin’s right, we can’t let it go.’ 

Thunderstruck, Madam Charles stammered: 

‘But, bunnikins, if you only knew...’ 

‘| do know. Victorine told me everything a long time ago. Victorine, the maid who was sacked, because of men. | know, I’ve thought about it, and | tell you now we can'tlet it go.’ 

The Charleses were rooted to the spot in utter bewilderment. Their eyes widened and they gazed at her in amazement. What! She knew about No. 19, what they did there, what they earned there, well, 
the trade, and could talk about it calmly like that! Oh, innocence! It can handle anything, without blushing! 

‘We can't let it go,’ she repeated. ‘It’s too good, it brings in too much. Then again, a house you built up, where you worked so hard—should it leave the family?’ 

Mister Charles was overcome. In his shock, an unutterable emotion arose; it came from the heart and grabbed him by the throat. He stood up and reeled, leant on Madam Charles, who was also on 
her feet, gasping for breath and trembling. Both of them thought she was making a sacrifice of herself and rejected her offer in a distraught voice. 

‘Oh, darling! Oh, darling! No, darling, no...’ 

But Elodie’s eyes welled, she kissed her mother’s old wedding ring that she wore on her finger—the ring that had become worn down, there, on the job. 

‘Yes, yes, let me do what | want to do. | want to be like Maman. | can do what she did. There’s no dishonour in it, since you did it yourselves. | really like it, | swear. And you'll see if I’m not a help to my 
cousin, if we don’t get the house back on its feet again quickly, the two of us! It will work all right, you don’t know me!’ 

So, all was carried off, the Charleses were awash with emotion, they sobbed like children. Obviously, they hadn't brought her up to this end, but what can you do, when blood will out? They recognized 
the cry of vocation. Absolutely the same story as for Estelle: they'd locked her away with the Ladies of the Visitation too, ignorant, completely immersed in the most rigid principles of morality; yet she 
had turned into an outstanding madam, all the same. Education meant nothing, it was intelligence that made all the difference. But the overwhelming emotion the Charleses felt, the unstoppable tears 
with which they were overflowing, stemmed even more from the glorious thought that No. 19, their life’s work, their flesh and blood, was about to be saved from ruin. Elodie and Nénesse, with the strong 
flame of youth, would carry on their line there. And they saw it already restored, back in favour with the punters, sparkling at last just as it was when it shone over Chartres, in the glory days of their 
reign. 

When Mister Charles was able to speak, he gathered his granddaughter into his arms. 

‘Your father gave us quite a lot of grief, you console us for everything, my angel!’ 

Madam Charles also hugged her and they formed one big huddle, their tears intermingling. 

‘So, the deal’s sealed?’ asked Nénesse, who wanted a commitment. 

‘Yes, it’s sealed.’ 

Delhomme was beaming, a father delighted to have fixed up his son in an unhoped-for fashion. In his shrewdness, he stirred himself and delivered his opinion: 

‘Oh, hell! If you never have any regrets on your side, there won't be any on ours. No need to wish the children luck. When you're on a winner, everything’s always all right.’ 

It was on that conclusion that they all sat down again to discuss the details, unhurriedly. 

But Jean realised he was in the way. In the middle of these outpourings, he had felt awkward being there and he’d have escaped earlier if he’d known how to. He ended up taking Mister Charles aside 
and bringing up the gardener’s job. Mister Charles's dignified face became severe: a position in his household for a relative—never! You get nothing good out of a relative, you can’t hit them. Anyway, 


the job had been given to someone else, as of the day before. So Jean went on his way just as Elodie was saying, in her bland virginal voice, that if her papa got nasty, she would take it upon herself 
to make him see reason. 

Outside, he walked slowly, not knowing where to turn to ask for work. Out of the hundred and twenty-seven francs, he had already paid for his wife’s burial, the cross and the surround, at the cemetery. 
He still had just over half left; he could carry on for three weeks on that, then he’d see. The hardship didn’t bother him, all he wanted was to stay in Rognes because of his trial. Three o’clock rang out, 
then four, then five. For a long while he roamed the countryside, his head chuming with confused thoughts, going back to La Borderie, then to the Charleses’. Everywhere the same old story, money 
and women, a person lived off them and would die of them. Not surprising, then, if all his worries stemmed from there too. He was so weak his legs began to fail him; he realised he still hadn’t eaten 
and turned back towards the village, determined to move into Lengaigne’s since Lengaigne rented out rooms. But as he was crossing the church square, the sight of the house he’d been driven away 
from that morning made his blood boil once more. Why would he leave his two pairs of trousers and his frock coat to those creeps, then? They were his and he wanted them back, even if it meant 
another fight. 

Night was falling and Jean had trouble making out old Fouan, sitting on the stone bench. He got as far as the kitchen door when Buteau, who'd grabbed a billhook, recognized him and leapt out to bar 
his way. 

‘Bloody hell! You again. What do you want?’ 

‘| want my two pairs of trousers and my coat.’ 

A terrible row broke out. Jean dug his heels in, demanded to go through the wardrobe, while Buteau, with his billhook, swore he’d slit his throat if he stepped through the door. Finally Lise’s voice could 
be heard from inside, crying out. 

‘Oh, go on! Give him his old rags! You wouldn’t put that rubbish on, it’s putrid!’ 

The two men fell silent. Jean waited. But behind him, on the stone bench, old Fouan was talking in his sleep, his mind far away, and he stammered in his slurred voice. 

‘Bugger off! They'll kill you, like they killed the little one!’ 

It was like being hit over the head. Jean suddenly understood everything, both Frangoise’s death and her obstinate silence. He had already had his suspicions, but now he was no longer in doubt that 
she’d saved her family from the guillotine. Fear grabbed him by the hair, and he was still standing there, unable to cry out or make a move, when he was struck across the face by the trousers and frock 
coat Lise had flung at him through the open door. 

‘Here! Here’s your filthy rags! They stink so bad, they’d’ve brought us the plague!’ 

He picked them up and walked away. And only when he'd walked out of the yard and on to the road again did he brandish his fist at the house and shout out a single word that rent the silence. 
‘Murderers!’ 

Then he vanished into the black night. 

Buteau stood there thunderstruck, for he had heard the sentence old Fouan had groaned in his dream, and Jean’s parting word now hit him right in the gut, like a bullet. What? Were the police about 
to get mixed up in it, just when he thought the business was buried, along with Francoise? Ever since he’d seen her disappear into the ground, that morning, he’d been able to breathe, and now it 
looked as if the old man knew everything! Was he acting dumb just to keep an eye on them? It wound up worrying Buteau and he went inside feeling so sick that he left half his soup. When Lise was 
filled in, she shook and couldn’t eat, either. 

The two of them had been celebrating their first night back in the recaptured house. But it was appalling, that sorry night. They had put Laure and Jules to bed on a mattress in front of the chest of 
drawers, until they could set them up somewhere else; and the children wouldn’t sleep until they had gone to bed themselves and blown out the candle. But they couldn't shut an eye, they tossed and 
turned as if they were lying on a burning grille, and wound up talking in hushed voices. Ah, that father of theirs, he’d certainly been a burden to them, ever since he'd lapsed into his second childhood! 
A real burden, enough to break their backs, he cost so much! You couldn’t imagine what he gobbled up in bread, he was a glutton, grabbing meat with his fingers, spilling wine on his beard, he was 
such a slob it turned your stomach just to look at him. On top of that, he now went about with his pants falling off all the time; he’d been caught exposing himself in front of little girls, like an old, half- 
dead animal, a disgusting end for a man who'd been no more of a pig than the next man, in his heyday. True, he was asking for it—to be polished off with a whack of a pickaxe, since he wouldn’t make 
up his mind to go of his own accord! 

‘When you think you could knock him down just by blowing on him!’ Buteau murmured. ‘But he keeps going, he couldn’t care less about being in our road! Those old bastards, the less they give a damn, 
the less they earn, the longer they hang on! He'll never kick the bucket, that one.’ 

Lise, lying on her back, added her bit: 

‘It's a bad thing he came back here. He'll feel too comfortable, he’ll have a new lease of life... Me, if I'd had to pray to the good Lord, I'd have asked him not to let him stay at the house a single night.’ 
Neither of them touched on their real concern, the possibility that their father knew everything and could give them away, even without meaning to. That was the dizzy limit. The fact that he was an 
expense, that he was a burden to them, that he stopped them from freely enjoying the stolen bonds, they’d long put up with. But that one word from him could send them to the guillotine—ah, no, that 
was beyond the pale. They'd got to put that to rights. 

‘I'll go and see if he’s asleep,’ said Lise abruptly. 

She lit the candle again, made sure Laure and Jules were sound asleep, then slipped on a chemise in the room with the beets, where they'd set up the old man’s iron bed again. When she came back, 
she was shivering, her feet frozen by the tiles, and she snuggled back under the cover and huddled up against her man, who took her in his arms to warm her. 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well, he’s asleep, he’s got his mouth open like a carp, seeing as he can hardly breathe.’ 

Silence reigned, but they could keep quiet all they liked, in their embrace they could hear their thoughts churning beneath their skin. This old man who was always gasping for air—it would take so little 
to finish him off, just some little thing in his throat, a hanky or just fingers, and they'd be free of him. It'd even be doing him a favour. Wasn't it better to sleep quietly in the cemetery than to be a burden 
to yourself and others? 

Buteau went on holding Lise tight in his arms. Now, they were both burning, as if desire had set the blood in their veins on fire. He suddenly let go of her and leaped barefoot onto the tiles in turn. 

‘I'll go and have a look, too.’ 

Candle in hand, he disappeared, while she held her breath and listened, her eyes wide open in the dark. But the minutes passed and not a sound reached her from the next room. Then finally, she 
could hear him coming back, without a light, from the soft rustling sound of his feet, so choked up that he was heaving uncontrollably. He walked up to the bed and felt around for her, whispered in her 
ear. 

‘Come on, then, | don’t dare do it on my own.’ 

Lise followed Buteau, holding her arms out for fear of banging into something. They no longer felt the cold, their chemises felt heavy. The candle was sitting on the floor, in a corner of the old man’s 
room. But it shed enough light for them to make him out, lying outstretched on his back, his head slipped off the pillow. He was so stiffened, so wasted by age, that you would have thought he was dead 
if it hadn’t been for the laborious rattle coming from his gaping mouth. There were teeth missing in there, it was a black hole which his lips seemed to be going back into, a hole they both leant over as 
if to see if there was any life left at the bottom. For a long while, they looked on, side by side, their hips touching. But their arms went slack; it would be very easy and yet so hard to take something and 
stuff that hole. They went away, they came back. Their tongues were so dry they couldn't have uttered a word, their eyes alone spoke. With a meaningful glance, she pointed to the pillow. Go on! What 
was he waiting for? And he batted his eyelids, pushed her into his place. Suddenly Lise grabbed the pillow, exasperated, and slammed it down on the old man’s face. 

‘Lazy bastard! The women always have to do everything!’ 

At this, Buteau stirred himself, pressed down with all the weight of his body, while she climbed onto the bed and sat on it, ramming down her bare rump, the rump of a mare with dropsy. They went into 
a frenzy, pummelling him with fists, shoulders, thighs. The old man had given a violent jerk and then his legs had slackened with a noise like broken springs. It was as if he was jumping around, like a 
fish thrown onto the grass. But it didn’t last long. They held him down too hard for that, and felt him go flat and the life flow out of him. A long shudder, one last start, then nothing at all, he was as limp 
as a rag. 

‘| think that’s it,’ growled Buteau, out of breath. 

Lise just sat there in a heap, no longer bouncing up and down, and sat hunched up to see if she could feel any quiver of life beneath her. 

‘That's it, nothing’s moving.’ 

She let herself slide off, her chemise rolled up to her hips, and removed the pillow. But they let out a growl of terror. 

‘Christ Almighty! He’s all black, we’re buggered!’ 

There was indeed no way they could say he’d got himself into such a state on his own. In their furious pounding, they'd smashed his nose to the back of his mouth; and he was violet, like a real black 
man. For a second they felt the ground wobble beneath them, and could hear the gallop of the police, the chains of the prison, the blade of the guillotine. The botched job filled them with horrified regret. 
How could they fix him up, now? They could soap him down all they liked, he’d never go white again. And it was the anguish of seeing him the colour of soot that inspired them with an idea. 

‘What if we burnt him?’ Lise murmured. 

Buteau took a deep breath of relief. 

‘That's it, we'll say he set himself on fire.’ 

Then the thought of the bonds occurred to him, he clapped his hands, and his whole face lit up with a triumphant laugh. 

‘Oh, God! That's it! We'll make them think he burnt the papers with him. We can’t be held to account then!’ 

He went straight for the candle. But she was afraid to light a fire and didn’t want him to go anywhere near the bed at first. There were some straw tapers in a corner, behind the beets; she took one, lit 
it and began grilling the father’s hair and his all-white, incredibly long beard. It reeked of spilt fat and crackled with little yellow flames. Suddenly they leaped back, mouths agape, as if a cold hand had 
pulled them by the hair. With the appalling pain of his burns, the old man, who had not been totally suffocated, had just opened his eyes, and that hideous black mask, with its big broken nose, with its 
beard ablaze, was staring at them. It had a ghastly expression of pain and hatred. Then the whole face disintegrated and he died. 

Already panic-stricken, Buteau let out a roar of fury, but then he heard sobbing at the door. It was the two little ones, Laure and Jules, in their chemises; they'd been woken up by the noise and drawn 
by the bright light in the open room. They had seen and were howling with fright. 

‘You bloody little vermin!’ cried Buteau, rushing at them. ‘If you talk, I'll strangle you. This is so you'll remember.’ 

And he sent them flying to the ground with a pair of slaps. They picked themselves up without a tear, then ran and curled up on their mattress and didn’t move again. 

He was keen to get it over with and lit a straw mattress, despite his wife. Luckily the room was so damp the straw burned slowly. Thick smoke was given off, they opened the tiny window, half-suffocating. 
Then the flames leapt and soared right up to the ceiling. The father crackled in them and the unbearable stench got worse, the stench of burning flesh. The old house would have gone up completely, 
like a haystack, if the straw hadn't started to smoke again when the body began to boil. There was nothing left, on the struts of the iron bedstead, but the body—half-charred, disfigured, unrecognizable. 
A corner of straw remained intact, a bit of sheet still hung down. 

‘Let's get out of here,’ said Lise, who, despite the great heat, was shivering again. 

‘Wait,’ Buteau replied. ‘We’ve got to arrange things.’ 

He placed a chair at the head of the bed, then knocked the old man’s candle off it, to make people think it had fallen onto the straw. He was even cunning enough to set some paper alight on the 
ground. They’d find the ash, and he’d say the old man had found the bonds the day before and was holding onto them. ‘All done! Back to bed!’ 

Buteau and Lise ran, pushing and shoving each other, and dived back into bed. But the sheets had become icy cold and they hugged each other again violently to get warm. Dawn was breaking, but 
still they hadn't got to sleep. They said nothing, just shuddered, after which they could hear their hearts pounding. The fact that the door of the next room was left open upset them; but the thought of 
shutting it made them even more anxious. At last they dozed off without letting go of each other. That moming, hearing Buteau’s desperate cries, the neighbours came running. Frimat’s wife and the 
other women noticed the overturned candle, the half-ruined straw mattress and the papers reduced to ashes. They all chorused that it was bound to happen one day that they'd foreseen it a hundred 
times, since the old man had gone off his rocker. And it was just lucky the house hadn’t burned down with him! 
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Two days later, on the very same morning old Fouan was to be buried, Jean woke up very late, tired after a restless night in the little room he had rented at Lengaigne’s. He had still not gone to 
Chateaudun to see about going to court, though that notion was the only thing keeping him in Rognes; every evening he kept putting off his decision until the following day, growing ever more hesitant 
as his anger cooled; it was a final, painful struggle with himself to reach a decision that had kept him awake. Those Buteaus! What murderous brutes they were, killers whom any decent man would 
have sent to the guillotine. As soon as he had heard of the old man’s death, he had guessed what they had done. Lord! That vile pair had burnt him alive to keep his mouth shut. First Francoise, then 
Fouan. Killing the one had forced them to kill the other. Whose turn next? He felt it would be his: they knew he knew their secret and they'd surely put a bullet in him in some lonely spot if he dug his 
heels in and stayed in the area. So why not turn them in straight away? He had almost made up his mind to do so; he’d go and tell the whole story to the police as soon as he got up. Then once more 
he was gripped by indecision, by fear of being involved as a witness in such a serious business, in which he might end up suffering as much as the guilty ones. Why make more trouble for himself? Of 
course, to keep quiet would not be courageous, but his excuse, as he kept reassuring himself, was that he would be respecting Francoise’s last wishes. A dozen times during the night he had swung 
backwards and forwards, hardly able to bear the thought of this duty which he could not face. When Jean finally jumped out of bed at around nine o'clock, he dipped his head in a basin of cold water. 
Suddenly he made up his mind: he would say nothing, he wouldn’t even sue to get back his half of the furniture. It wouldn’t be worth the candle. A feeling of pride restored his peace of mind; he was 
happy not to be one of them, not to be one of those mongrels, to be an outsider. They could all devour each other if they wanted: good riddance if they ate each other alive. All the suffering and horror 
he had experienced during his ten years in Rognes welled up inside him in a surge of anger. To think how happy he had been the day he left the army, after the Italian campaign, because he would 
never again carry a sword and be asked to kill people. Yet ever since, he had been living among savages, surrounded by foulness of every kind! As soon as he’d got married, he’d felt sick at heart; and 
now they had taken to robbery and murder! They were nothing but wolves let loose over the vast, calm plain! No, he’d had enough of these ravening beasts; they made living in the country impossible. 
What was the point of hunting down a couple of them, one male and one female, when the whole pack should be exterminated? He’d rather leave. 

At that moment Jean's eyes fell on a newspaper he had picked up in the bar the night before. His attention had been caught by an article about the imminence of war, for war rumours had been 
circulating in recent days, causing a great deal of alarm; and an unconscious flame, only half-extinguished, now suddenly flared up, rekindled by the news. The last reason he hesitated to leave, the 
thought that he had nowhere to go, was suddenly removed, swept away as if by a great gust of wind. Yes, that was the answer! He'd join up again, he’d go and fight. He’d done his duty, but so what? 
When you don’t have a fixed job any more and life is unpleasant and you're dogged by your enemies, then the best thing is to go on to the attack. He felt relieved and strangely excited. As he dressed, 
he loudly whistled the bugle call that had summoned him to battle in Italy. People were such swine, and the hope of demolishing a few Prussians cheered him somewhat; since he had found no peace 
in this part of the world where families were out for each other's blood, he might just as well go back to the slaughter. The more people he could kill, the more bloodstained the earth, the more he would 
feel he was getting his revenge for this godforsaken life of misery and suffering that mankind had reduced him to. 

When Jean went downstairs, he ate the slice of bacon and two eggs Flore gave him and then called to Lengaigne to settle his bill. 

‘Are you leaving, Corporal?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘But you'll be back?’ 

‘No.’ 

The innkeeper looked at him in surprise, but made no comment. So this big booby was giving up his rights? 

‘What are you going to do now, then? Are you going to take up carpentering again?’ 

‘No, soldiering.’ 

Lengaigne’s eyes nearly popped out of his head and he could not suppress a snigger of contempt. What an idiot! 

Jean was already on the road to Cloyes when, suddenly overcome with emotion, he stopped and went back up the hill. He could not leave Rognes without bidding a final farewell to Frangoise’s grave. 
There was something else too, the desire to take a last look at the vast, sad plain of the Beauce which he had come to love in all his long hours of solitary labour. 

Behind the church, the graveyard was enclosed by a crumbling wall, so low that a man standing among the graves could let his eyes wander from one end of the horizon to the other. Under the pale 
March sun, the hazy sky had the delicacy of white silk, enlivened by the merest touch of blue; and in this soft light, the Beauce, still numbed by the winter chill, seemed to be slumbering on like a drowsy 
woman no longer fast asleep but not stirring, luxuriating in her laziness. The far horizon was misty and the plain seemed all the more immense with its square fields, already green with wheat, oats, and 
rye from the autumn sowing, while on the rest of the ploughed fields, still bare, spring sowing had already begun. In every direction, all over the rich clods of soil, men could be seen moving along with 
a steady sweep of their arms as they sowed. Jean could clearly see the golden seed, like a living cloud slipping from the hands of the nearest sowers. Then, as they became smaller and were lost in 
the infinite expanse, the seed swirled around them until, in the far distance, it seemed like the shimmering of the light itself. For miles around, at every point of the boundless plain, the life of the coming 
summer was raining down in the sunshine. 

Jean stood beside Frangoise’s grave. It was in the middle of a row and old Fouan’s grave had already been dug next to it. The graveyard was overgrown with weeds, for the municipal council had never 
been able to bring itself to vote the fifty francs needed for the gamekeeper to keep it tidy. Crosses and borders had rotted where they stood; a few mouldering old stones still remained, but the attraction 
of this lonely spot lay in its very neglect and its deep calm, disturbed only by the cawing of the ancient rooks wheeling round the top of the bell tower. Here, away from the world, the dead lay sleeping, 
in humility and oblivion. Jean, filled with this peace of the dead, was gazing out over the great plain and the sowing that was giving it new life when the bell began to toll slowly—three times, then twice, 
then a full peal. Fouan’s body was being lifted up, it was about to be brought to the grave. 

The bandy-legged gravedigger came limping along to take a look at the hole. 

‘It's too small,’ Jean remarked. Feeling suddenly emotional, he wanted to stay and watch. 

‘No, no!’ the lame man replied. ‘The roasting he got made him shrink.’ 

Two days earlier, the Buteaus had been on tenterhooks until Dr Finet had called. But the doctor’s only concern was to get the death certificate signed to save himself any further running around. He 
came, looked, and swore at the stupidity of families that leave lighted candles next to old men whose brains have gone soft; and if he did suspect anything, he took care not to say so. Good God, so 
what if they had given their old father a bit of a roasting to encourage him, since he refused to die! He’d seen it all; it wouldn’t have surprised him. In his indifference, born of contempt and resentment, 
he merely shrugged his shoulders: a rotten lot, these peasants! 

The Buteaus, relieved, now had only the ordeal of meeting the family that they had foreseen and faced resolutely. As soon as La Grande appeared, they burst into tears, to put up a front. She stared 
at them in surprise, thinking it rather unwise of them to cry quite so much; in any case, she had only come round out of curiosity, for she had no claim on the inheritance. The real danger came when 
Fanny and Delhomme arrived. He had just been appointed mayor to replace Macqueron and she was bursting with pride. She had kept her word, her father had died without any attempt at reconciliation 
on her part; and she was still smarting so much with resentment that she shed no tears over his corpse. But someone was sobbing: it was Jesus Christ making a very drunken entrance. He wept 
buckets over the body, bawling that it was a loss from which he would never recover. 

Meanwhile, in the kitchen, Lise had set out glasses and wine, and they got down to business. It was immediately agreed that they would leave out of the reckoning the hundred and fifty francs’ income 
from the sale of the house, for it was understood that this should go to the one who was looking after their father in his last days. However, there was the question of the nest egg. Buteau told his story 
of how the old man had taken the bonds out from under the marble top of the chest of drawers and how it must have been while he was gloating over them during the night that he had set fire to his 
beard and hair; they had even found the ash of the papers, as several people would bear witness, Frimat’s wife and Bécu’s wife among others. They all watched him closely as he told his tale, but he 
did not flinch as he crossed his heart and swore that he was telling the truth. The family obviously knew what had happened, but he didn’t give a damn as long as they left him alone and he kept the 
money. Fanny, however, with all the tactlessness of her overweening pride, let rip, accusing the Buteaus of being thieves and murderers: of course they had set their father on fire and robbed him, it 
was as plain as day! The Buteaus responded with a volley of insults and counter-accusations. So she wanted to stir up trouble for them, did she? What about the poisoned soup that had nearly done 
for the old man when he was living with her? They'd have plenty to say about other people if anyone said anything about them. Jesus Christ had started crying and howling again, grief-stricken that 
such terrible crimes were possible. Heavens above! His poor father! Were there really children vile enough to burn their own father alive? When they began to run out of steam, La Grande threw ina 
few remarks to keep the pot boiling. Then, worried by the din they were making, Delhomme went and closed the doors and windows. He had his official position to think of now and, in any case, he 
was always in favour of sensible solutions. He ended by saying that it was best not to talk about all this. They'd be in trouble if the neighbours heard them! There would be a trial and the innocent would 
perhaps lose more than the guilty. They all fell silent: he was right, there was no point in washing your dirty linen in front of judges. They were terrified of Buteau; a robber like that was capable of 
destroying them all. But underlying all this—their acceptance of crime, their silence about murder and theft—there was the sense of complicity peasants feel for country outlaws, for poachers and 
gamekeeper-killers whom they fear but will never betray. 

While La Grande stayed behind to drink the coffee provided for the wake, the others left without a word, as a sign of their contempt. But the Buteaus merely laughed at them, now they knew that the 
money was safe and their troubles were over. Lise started putting on airs while Buteau, deciding to do things properly, ordered the coffin and went to the graveyard to make sure they were digging the 
grave in the right place. It must be understood that in Rognes peasants who have been at loggerheads in their lifetimes don’t like the idea of lying side by side when they are dead. As the graves are 
dug in rows the positions become a question of chance. So when two enemies die in quick succession, it causes the authorities a great deal of trouble because the second family will say that they will 
hang on to their body rather than let it be placed next to the other one. In fact while Macqueron was mayor he had taken advantage of his position to buy a particular plot outside the row; unfortunately 
this plot was next to the grave of Lengaigne’s father, where Lengaigne had booked a place for himself. The latter had been up in arms ever since, for the thought that his corpse would be rotting next 
to that bastard’s added fuel to their long-standing rivalry and was poisoning the remaining years of his life. Similarly, Buteau was furious when he inspected his father’s plot. The old man would have 
Frangoise on his right hand that was as it should be, but, by sheer bad luck, in the row higher up, just opposite, was the grave of old Saucisse’s wife, in which Saucisse himself would be buried; so 
when that old rogue Saucisse finally carked it, he would lie with his feet on old Fouan’s skull. Could such a thought be entertained even for a second? Two old men who had loathed each other ever 
since that dirty trick over the life annuity placed in such a way that the villain of the piece, the one who'd swindled the other, would dance on his victim's head for all eternity? Christ Almighty, no! If the 
family was cowardly enough to allow it, old Fouan’s bones would tum in his grave and do battle with old Saucisse’s. Seething with rage, Buteau went down to the town hall, where he fell upon Delhomme 
and demanded, now that his brother-in-law was in charge, that he allocate another plot. Then, when Delhomme refused to depart from custom, citing the deplorable example of Macqueron and 
Lengaigne, he called him a coward and a traitor and stood in the middle of the street shouting that he was the only good son in the family because the others didn’t care a sod whether their father 
rested quietly in the ground or not. Having attracted quite a crowd, he stormed home. 

Delhomme had just had to deal with a much more serious problem. The Abbé Madeline had left two days before and once again Rognes found itself without a priest. The attempt to provide one of their 
own, an expensive luxury for the parish, had in fact been so unsuccessful that the municipal council had voted to cancel this item of expenditure and return to the former arrangement of sharing the 
parish priest of Bazoches-le-Doyen. But despite his bishop’s best efforts to persuade him, the Abbé Godard refused ever to take the sacraments in Rognes again, infuriated at his colleague’s departure 
and accusing the villagers of having half-killed the poor man in order to force him, Godard, to come back. He was going about singing out that the following Sunday Bécu could toll the bell until vespers 
when Fouan’s sudden death had complicated the situation and brought the whole issue to a head. A burial’s not like a Mass, it can’t be put off indefinitely. Secretly pleased at this opportunity, Delhomme, 
whose sensible nature did not exclude a touch of malice, decided to go to Bazoches to see the priest personally. As soon as the latter saw him, his temples started throbbing and his face went purple. 
Before Delhomme could open his mouth, he waved him away. No! Never! He’d rather give up his own parish. And when he learnt that it was for a funeral, he became speechless with fury. So those 
heathens were dying on purpose because they thought that was the way to force his hand! Well, they could bury their own dead, he was damned if he would help them get to heaven! Delhomme calmly 
waited for the first outburst to subside before offering his own opinion: only dogs died without a blessing and a family couldn't be left with a dead man on its hands; finally, he made a personal plea: the 
dead man was his father-in-law, the father-in-law of the mayor of Rognes. So, how about the next day at ten o’clock? No! Never! Spluttering in protest, the Abbé Godard stuck to his guns, and the 
farmer had to leave without persuading him to change his mind but in the hope that a night's sleep would do the trick. 

‘I'm telling you: never!’ the priest shouted after him from his doorstep. ‘Don’t ring the bell. Never! Never!’ 

Next morning, Bécu was told by the mayor to start ringing at ten o’clock. They'd see. At the Buteaus’ everything was ready; the body had been laid in the coffin the night before under the expert eye of 
La Grande. The bedroom had already been washed and no sign of the fire remained, except their father in his wooden box. The bell was tolling when the family, having assembled in front of the house 
for the funeral procession, saw the Abbé Godard coming up Macqueron’s street, out of breath from running and so red and furious that he had taken off his hat and was vigorously fanning himself with 
it for fear of having some kind of attack. He looked at no one, but disappeared into the church, coming out a moment later in his surplice, preceded by two choirboys, one bearing the cross and the 
other the holy water. He gabbled a few words over the corpse and, without bothering to see if the bearers were following him with the coffin, went back into the church, where he started the service at 
a furious pace. The bewildered Clou, with his trombone and the two bewildered choristers, were hard pressed to keep up with him. The family sat in the front row: Buteau and Lise, Fanny and Delhomme, 
Jesus Christ and La Grande. Mister Charles was honouring the funeral with his presence but had offered his wife’s apologies: she had gone to Chartres two days before with Elodie and Nénesse. As 


for La Trouille, just as she was setting out, she had noticed that three of her geese were missing and had run off to look for them. Behind Lise sat the two children, Laure and Jules, as quiet as mice, 
with their arms folded, dark-eyed and staring. The other pews were crowded with acquaintances, especially women, the wives of Frimat and Bécu, Ccelina and Flore; in short, it was a turnout to be 
proud of. Before the exordium, when the priest turned towards the congregation, he stretched his arms out wide in a terrifying gesture, as if he was going to slap them all in the face. Bécu, very drunk, 
went on ringing the bell. 

On the whole, it was a decent Mass, even if it was taken too fast. They were all tolerant, smiling at the priest's anger and excusing him; after all, it was understandable that he was upset by his defeat, 
just as everyone was delighted at Rognes’s victory. Faces were beaming with sly satisfaction at their having had the last word in the matter of the sacraments. They had forced him to bring the word of 
God to them, even if, in their hearts, they didn’t give a damn. 

When the Mass was over, the holy water sprinkler was passed round and the procession re-formed: the cross, the choristers, Clou and his trombone, the priest breathless from his exertions, the coffin 
carried by four peasants, the family, and the little crowd of mourners. Bécu had started ringing the bell again so violently that the rooks all flew out of the belfry, cawing in distress. The procession had 
only to go round the corner of the church to reach the graveyard. The singing and music rang out more resoundingly in the profound silence of the countryside, amidst the weeds rippling peacefully in 
the breeze, warmed by the hazy sunshine. And in the open air the coffin seemed suddenly so small that everyone was struck by it. Jean, still standing there, was quite taken aback. The poor old man, 
so shrunken by age, so reduced by his wretched life, that he fitted easily into this toy box, such a tiny little box, hardly any size at all! He wouldn't take up much room, he would be no great encumbrance 
in his corner of this vast expanse of land which had been his sole passion, a passion that had bumt the flesh off his bones. The body had arrived at the edge of the gaping grave and Jean’s gaze 
followed it and looked beyond, over the wall, from one end of the Beauce to the other; and on the ploughed fields stretching away into the far distance, he could once more see the sowers, swinging 
their arms in the same steady gesture, and the living cloud of seed falling like rain into the open furrows. 

When the Buteaus caught sight of Jean, they exchanged an anxious glance. Had that bastard been waiting there to make a scene? As long as they could smell that he was still in Rognes they would 
never sleep easily. The choirboy holding the cross had just set it down at the foot of the grave and the Abbé Godard, standing beside the coffin resting on the grass, was rapidly reciting the last prayers. 
But the mourners were distracted by the late arrival of Macqueron and Lengaigne, who kept looking towards the plain. They followed their gaze and were surprised to see a large cloud of smoke 
billowing up into the sky. It must be at La Borderie, it seemed like haystacks on fire behind the farmhouse. 

‘Ergo sum...,’ the priest snapped angrily. 

Their faces turned back towards him and their gaze returned to the body; only Mister Charles continued talking in an undertone to Delhomme. That morning he had received a letter from Madam 
Charles and was in a state of rapture. No sooner had she arrived in Chartres than Elodie had begun to show remarkable talents, the same drive and shrewdness as Nénesse. She had certainly fooled 
her father, and was already running the family business. She had the right gifts: a sharp eye and bags of energy. Mister Charles waxed lyrical about the happy old age he could look forward to in his 
Roseblanche estate, where his collection of roses and carnations had never looked healthier and where the birds in his aviary, fully recovered, were singing so sweetly that they brought tears to his 
eyes. 

‘Amen!’ said the choirboy carrying the sprinkler, very loudly. 

The Abbé Godard immediately launched into the psalm, still in the same angry voice: 

‘De profundis clamavi ad te Domine...’ 

As he went on, Jesus Christ drew Fanny to one side and started abusing the Buteaus again: 

‘If only | hadn’t been so drunk the other day. We're fools to let ourselves be robbed like this.’ 

‘We certainly have been robbed,’ murmured Fanny. 

‘Because the fact is,’ he went on, ‘those sods have got the bonds. And they've been enjoying the proceeds for ages; they came to an arrangement with old Saucisse, | know that for sure. For Christ's 
sake, aren’t we going to take them to court?’ 

She stepped back shaking her head. 

‘No, not me! I’ve got enough to worry about. You can if you want.’ 

It was Jesus Christ's turn to look scared. Seeing that he couldn't persuade his sister to take action, he drew back, for he was not at all sure about his own standing in the eyes of the law. 

‘Not me. They all think I’m no good. But anyway, when you’re honest, at least you can hold your head up.’ 

La Grande, who was listening, saw him draw himself up with an air of dignified respectability. She had always considered him a bit of a simpleton because of the beggarly existence he led. She thought 
it pitiful that a big bloke like him didn’t go and smash up his brother's place to get his share. Then, just to tease him and Fanny, she repeated her usual promise, for no apparent reason, as if she had 
just thought of it out of the blue. 

‘Well, you can be sure I'll never do wrong by anybody. | got my will sorted out ages ago. Equal shares all round. I'd never die happy if | didn’t treat everybody the same. Hyacinthe’s taken care of, and 
you too, Fanny... I’m ninety now. My turn will come!’ 

She didn’t believe a word of what she was saying, being quite determined to go on living and enjoying her earthly goods and chattels indefinitely. She’d bury the lot of them. And now she’d seen off one 
more, her brother. Everything that was happening around her, this corpse beside the open grave, the final ceremony, seemed something put on for the neighbours’ benefit, not for hers. Tall and thin, 
with her stick under one arm, she stood there among the graves, feeling nothing but curiosity at this tiresome business of dying which only happened to other people. 

The priest was gabbling the last verse of the psalm: 

‘Et ipse redimit Israel ex omnibus iniquitatibus ejus.’ 

He took the sprinkler and shook it over the coffin, raising his voice: 

‘Requiescat in pace.’ 

‘Amen,’ replied the two choristers. 

The coffin was lowered into the grave. The gravedigger had attached the ropes and only two men were needed, for it weighed no more than the body of a child. Then they all filed past, handing the 
sprinkler from one to the other, each making the sign of the cross over the grave. 

Jean came up and took the sprinkler from Mister Charles. He looked down into the hole. He was dazzled after gazing for so long over the vast plain, watching the sowers sowing the bread of the future 
from one end of the Beauce to the other until their figures were lost in the distance on the bright, hazy horizon. Yet, down below, in the dirt, he could make out the coffin, looking even smaller with its 
narrow pine lid the colour of golden wheat; and lumps of the rich earth were sliding down, half covering the coffin so that he could see only a pale patch of it at the bottom, like a handful of the seed 
which his comrades were casting into the furrows out on the plain. He shook the sprinkler and handed it to Jesus Christ. 

‘Abbé Godard! Abbé Godard!’ Delhomme called discreetly, running after the priest who, having finished the service, was striding away at a furious pace, forgetting the two choirboys. 

‘What is it now?’ he asked. 

‘| wanted to thank you for being so obliging. So next Sunday we'll ring the bell for Mass at nine o'clock, as usual, shall we?’ 

As the priest glared at him without replying, he quickly added: 

‘There’s a poor sick woman here, quite alone and absolutely destitute... You know her—Rosalie, the one who mends chairs. I've sent her a bowl of soup, but | can’t do everything.’ 

The Abbé Godard’s face softened and relaxed into an expression of tenderness and charity. He rummaged desperately in his pockets but could find only twenty-five centimes. 

‘Lend me five francs, I'll let you have them back next Sunday. See you on Sunday, then.’ 

And once more he rushed breathlessly away. So, they might be forcing him to bring God’s word to Rognes again but the good Lord would condemn them all to everlasting hellfire, there was no doubt 
about that. But what of it? It was no reason for letting them suffer too much on earth. 

When Delhomme rejoined the others, he found that a terrible argument had broken out. At first the mourners had been content to watch the spadefuls of earth as they were thrown onto the coffin by 
the gravedigger. But Lengaigne, finding himself by chance side by side with Macqueron, had bluntly tackled him on the question of the burial plots. The family, about to disperse, stayed to watch and 
soon became involved in the battle that was punctuated by the steady thuds of earth on the coffin. 

‘You had no right!’ Lengaigne shouted. ‘You shouldn’t have jumped the queue, even if you were the mayor. You just wanted to annoy me by squeezing in next to my father, didn’t you? But you’re not 
there yet, by God!’ 

‘Leave me alone!’ Macqueron retorted. ‘I’ve paid for the plot and it’s mine. That's where I'll go and scum like you won't stop me!’ 

They were pushing each other as they stood there next to their concessions, the few feet of earth where they would sleep forever. 

‘But doesn’t it bother you, you cringing coward, that your rotten carcass will be next to mine, as if we were good friends? It makes my blood boil. We've always hated each other's guts and now we're 
supposed to make our peace and lie side by side happily ever after. Not on your life! I’m never going to patch things up with you!’ 

‘What the hell do | care? | couldn’t care less where you are when you rot.’ 

This contemptuous remark was the last straw for Lengaigne, who spluttered that if he kicked the bucket last he’d come along one dark night and dig up Macqueron’s bones. Macqueron sneered that 
he'd like to see him try; and then the wives joined in. Coelina, lean and dark, furiously contradicted her husband. 

‘You're wrong. l’ve told you before, you've got no heart when it comes to this. If you stick to that hole, you can lie there on your own. I'll go somewhere else. | don’t want to be infected by that bitch over 
there.’ 

She jerked her chin in the direction of Flore who, though usually weak and whining, retorted sharply: 

‘Don't be so sure who would do the infecting. Don’t get so worked up, dear. | don’t want your stinking corpse contaminating mine.’ 

‘Come on, come on,’ Bécu’s wife kept saying. ‘You're both agreed, you won't be next to each other! Everybody's free to choose, the company you keep is up to you.’ 

Frimat’s wife nodded in agreement. 

‘Of course, it’s only natural. Look, my old man’s going to die soon and I'd rather keep him with me than let him be stuck next to old Couillet, he’s had words with him in the past.’ 

Tears had come to her eyes at the thought that her paralysed husband might not last out the week. The night before, trying to get him into bed, she had toppled over with him; and certainly, once he 
was gone, she would not be long following him. 

Lengaigne suddenly laid into Delhomme, who had just come back. 

‘Look, you’re fair-minded, you must make him give up that plot and go back and wait in the queue, just like everybody else.’ 

Macqueron shrugged his shoulders and Delhomme confirmed that, seeing that he had paid for the plot, it was now his. The same thing mustn't happen again, that was all. At this, Buteau, who had 
been trying to contain himself, blew up. The family had felt obliged to observe a certain decorum as the spadefuls of earth continued to thud down onto the old man’s coffin, but Buteau was so furious 
that, pointing to Delhomme, he yelled at Lengaigne: 

‘You can’t expect that young bugger to have any family feeling! He’s just buried his father next to a thiefl’ 

There was uproar. The whole family joined in. Fanny backed up her husband by saying that the real mistake had been in not buying a plot next to their mother Rose when she had died; while Jesus 
Christ and La Grande shouted at Delhomme, telling him how vile, inhuman, and unforgivable it had been to put the old man next to Saucisse. Mister Charles was also of this opinion but expressed it in 
more moderate tones. 

Soon they were all shouting at once; but suddenly Buteau’s voice rose above the din: 

‘Yes, their bones will turn in their graves and they'll eat each other up!’ 

At this, absolutely everyone joined in, relatives, friends, and acquaintances. Yes, he'd hit the nail on the head, they would turn in their graves. The Fouans would finally gobble each other up; Lengaigne 
and Macqueron would carry on squabbling until they rotted; the women, Ccelina, Flore, and Bécu’s wife would carry on lashing each other with their tongues and their nails. You couldn't lie down side 
by side, even under the ground, if you hated each other. And in this sunny graveyard, under the peacefully sprouting weeds, the dead old ancestors fought fiercely on, with no quarter given, from coffin 
to coffin, just as fiercely as their living descendants were fighting with each other amid the tombstones. 

But a cry from Jean separated them and made everyone turn to look: 

‘La Borderie’s on fire!’ 


There was no doubt about it, flames were leaping up through the roofs, flickering and pale in the daylight. A big cloud of smoke was wafting gently northwards. And at that very moment La Trouille 
came into sight, running at top speed from the farm. While looking for her geese she had noticed some sparks and had stopped to enjoy the spectacle until the thought of being the first to come and 
tell the story had sent her running back to Rognes. She straddled the little wall and shouted in her shrill boyish voice: 

‘It's burning like anything! It's that awful Tron. He came back and set fire to it, in three places: the barn, the stables, and the kitchen. They nabbed him just as he was setting fire to the straw, the carters 
have half killed him. The horses and cows and sheep are being burnt alive. You should hear them squealing! You've never heard anything like it!’ 

Her green eyes were sparkling and she burst out laughing: 

‘And then there’s that Cognet girl! You know, she’s been sick ever since the master died. So they forgot all about her, lying in bed. She was already roasting and she only just had time to get out in her 
nightdress. She looked so funny running across the fields with bare legs, hopping up and down and showing everything she’s got, front and back, and people were shouting “Gee up! Gee up!” to keep 
her going, ‘cos no one likes her much. One old man said: “There she goes, just like she came, with only a nightie to cover her backside!” 

She doubled up again with laughter. 

‘Come and look, it’s so funny. I’m going back!’ 

She jumped off the wall and dashed madly off towards the blazing farmhouse. 

Mister Charles, Delhomme, Macqueron, and nearly all the other villagers followed her, while the women, led by La Grande, also left the churchyard and walked up to the road to get a better view. 
Buteau and Lise stayed behind, and Lise detained Lengaigne for a moment, wanting to ask him about Jean without making it too obvious. Had he found work, then, since he’d taken lodgings in the 
village? When the innkeeper replied that Jean was leaving and going to join up again, Lise and Buteau felt a great weight fall from their shoulders, and both exclaimed in unison: 

‘What a fooll’ 

It was all over now, they could look forward to settling down happily again. They glanced at Fouan’s grave that the gravedigger had nearly finished filling in. And as the two children were lingering to 
watch, their mother called to them: 

‘Come on, you two. Be good and do as you're told or that man will come and bury you too!’ 

The Buteaus went off, pushing their offspring along in front of them. The two children knew their parents’ secret, yet looked as if butter wouldn't melt in their mouths with their big, dark eyes, silent and 
deep. 

Only Jean and Jesus Christ were left in the churchyard. The latter, not greatly interested in the fire, was content to watch it from a distance. Standing motionless between two graves, with a vacant, 
dreamy expression in his eyes and looking like a drunken crucified Christ, he seemed to embody the melancholy that lies at the heart of all philosophy. Perhaps he was thinking how the whole of 
existence eventually goes up in smoke. And as serious thoughts always excited him, he unconsciously lifted his leg, in his vague dreamy way, and let off a blast, then a second, then a third. 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed Bécu, very drunk as he walked through the graveyard on his way to the fire. 

There was a fourth explosion so close to him as he went by that he could almost feel the effect of it on his cheek. As he went away, he called out to his friend: ‘If that wind keeps up, there'll be some 
shit on the way.’ 

Jesus Christ gave himself a prod. ‘Bugger me, you're right,’ he said. ‘I do want to shit.’ Stepping carefully and keeping his legs apart, he hurried round to the other side of the wall. Jean was left alone. 
In the distance, swirling above La Borderie that was now burnt out, vast clouds of reddish smoke were casting shadows over the ploughed fields and the scattered sowers. Slowly his gaze returned to 
the two fresh mounds of earth at his feet, under which Francoise and old Fouan now rested. The anger and disgust with people and things which he had felt that morning were slipping away, leaving 
him with a deep sense of peace. Despite himself, he was filled with a feeling of gentleness and hope, perhaps because of the warm sunshine. Yes, his former master Hourdequin had made a lot of 
trouble for himself with these new inventions of his and he hadn’t reaped much benefit from his machines and fertilizers, all this new science which people didn’t yet know how to use properly. And then 
the Cognet girl had finished him off; he too was sleeping in the churchyard, and nothing remained of his farm but ashes whirling in the wind. But what did it matter? Walls might be burnt down, but you 
couldn't burn down the earth. Mother Earth would always be there to feed those who sowed seed in her. She had space enough and time; she would go on giving corn, come what may, until men knew 
how to make her produce more. It was like all those stories of revolutions and those political upsets that people kept prophesying. It was said that the land would pass into other people’s hands and 
harvests from other countries would overwhelm ours and all our fields would be overgrown with brambles. So what? Can you harm the earth? She'll still belong to someone who will be forced to cultivate 
her in order not to starve. If weeds were to grow over her for years, that would give her time to rest and become young and fruitful again. The earth takes no part in our petty, insect-like disputes, she 
pays no more attention to us than to a nest of ants, she merely goes on toiling forever. And then there was pain and blood and tears, all the things that cause suffering and revolt, the killing of Francoise, 
the killing of Fouan, the wicked triumphant, and the stinking, bloodthirsty peasants, vermin who disgrace and exploit the earth. But what do we know? Just as the frost that sears the crops, the hail that 
cuts them to pieces, the thunderstorms that batter them may all be necessary, perhaps blood and tears are needed to keep the world going. Does our unhappiness count for anything in the great 
system of the stars and the sun? A lot the good Lord cares about us! We earn our bread only after a terrible struggle, day after day. Only the earth is immortal, the Great Mother from whom we come 
and to whom we return, the earth we love enough to commit murder for her, and through whom life is continually renewed for its hidden ends, in which the horrors and woes of human existence have 
their part to play. These confused thoughts swirled around in Jean’s mind for some time. Suddenly a bugle call resounded in the distance as the firemen of Bazoches-le-Doyen arrived at the gallop, too 
late. As he heard it, Jean straightened his back. It was the sound of war breaking through the smoke, with its horses, its cannon, its bloodthirsty cries. He clenched his fists. He choked with emotion. 
Well, since he no longer had the desire to till the old soil of France, by God he’d defend it in battle! As he turned to go, he cast a final glance at the two bare graves and at the infinite expanse of the 
plough-fields of the Beauce swarming with sowers, swinging their arms in the same steady gesture. Death, the sowing of seeds, and the bread that would soon be growing in the earth. 
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A mile from Mulhouse, near the Rhine, in the middle of the fertile plain, the camp had been set up. In the fading light of this August evening,* beneath a troubled sky laden with heavy clouds, the tents 
were pitched in rows, and the stacks of arms could be seen glinting at regular intervals along the edge of the camp, with sentinels standing guard over them, rifles at the ready, motionless, eyes 
somewhere on the far horizon, lost in the purplish mists drifting up from the great river. 

They had arrived there from Belfort at around five o'clock. It was now eight, and the men had only just got hold of their provisions. But the firewood must have got lost along the way, for none had been 
issued. And so it was impossible to light fires and cook the soup; they had to make do with chewing on cold biscuits, washed down with great swigs of brandy that turned their legs, already wobbly with 
fatigue, to jelly. However, behind the rifle stacks, near the cookhouse, two soldiers were stubbomly trying to set light to a pile of green wood, young saplings they'd cut down with their bayonets that 
obstinately refused to bum. Thick, black, lazy smoke drifted up into the evening air, infinitely sad. 

There were only twelve thousand men gathered here, all that General Félix Douay* still had with him from the 7th army corps. The 1st Division, called up the day before, had left for Froeschwiller;* the 
third was still at Lyons; and he had decided to leave Belfort and advance just as he was, with the 2nd Division, the reserve artillery, and an incomplete division of cavalry. Fires had been spotted at 
Lorrach. A dispatch from the Schelestadt Sous-Préfet announced that the Prussians were set to cross the Rhine at Markolsheim. Feeling too isolated on the right flank of the other corps and out of 
communication, the general had made haste to push on towards the frontier, all the more so since news had arrived the previous day of the disastrous defeat at Wissembourg.* Even if he didn’t have 
to offer direct resistance to the enemy, he risked being called on at any moment to support the 1st Corps. That day, that troubled, stormy Saturday, 6 August, battle must have been joined, over by 
Froeschwiller—you could see it in the anxious, overbearing sky, where great shudders filled the air and sudden gusts of wind blew, heavy with anguish. And for two whole days now, the division had 
thought it was marching into battle, and at the end of this forced march from Belfort to Mulhouse, the soldiers expected to find the Prussians before them. 

The sun was sinking, and in a far-off corner of the camp the retreat began to sound, with drum-rolls and bugle-calls that were still faint as yet, carried on the strong breeze. Jean Macquart, crouching 
down, busy pushing the pegs in further to make sure that the tent was secure, got to his feet. At the first rumours of war he had left Rognes, still raw from the drama which had taken his wife Francoise 
from him,* together with the land she had brought to the marriage; at thirty-nine he’d signed up again, back at his old rank of corporal, and had been enlisted straight into the 106th infantry regiment, 
where the number of officers was being brought up to strength. It still surprised him sometimes to see this soldier's cape about his shoulders again: for he’d been so glad to leave the army after 
Solférino,* so glad he wasn’t a sword-carrier and a killer any more. But what can you do, when you've lost your trade, your wife, and all your worldly goods, when the anger and grief are forever bringing 
a lump to your throat? Might as well take it out on your enemies if they're bothering you. And he remembered the cry he'd uttered: if he hadn't the heart to work the ancient soil of France any more, 
then by God, he’d defend it! 

From where he stood, Jean took a quick look over the camp, where the sounding of the retreat had caused a final stir among the men. Some of them were running. Others, already dozing, raised their 
heads and stretched with an irritated, sleepy air. He waited patiently for the call, with the serenity and rational equilibrium which made him such an excellent soldier. His comrades always said that with 
a bit of education he could have gone far. As it was, barely able to read and write, he didn’t even have his sights on sergeant's stripes. Once a peasant, always a peasant, was his motto. 

But the pile of green wood that was still giving off smoke, caught his eye, and he shouted over to Loubet and Lapoulle, both men from his squad, who were still puffing away furiously at the fire. 
‘Come on, leave that alone! We're all choking back here!’ 

Loubet, scrawny and nimble, a real wag by the looks of him, was sniggering. 

‘It'll catch, Corporal, honestly ... Come on, you, put your back into it!’ 

And he egged on Lapoulle, a colossus of a man, who was wearing himself out trying to blow up a hurricane, his cheeks puffing fit to burst, his face all purple and his eyes red and streaming with tears. 
Chouteau and Pache, two more from the squad, the first stretched out on his back, like a real lazybones fond of his creature comforts, the other crouching, engrossed in stitching up a rip in his trousers, 
both burst out laughing, cheered up by the atrocious grimace on Lapoulle’s face, great animal that he was. 

‘Turn round, blow from the other end, that'll do it!’ yelled Chouteau. 

Jean let them laugh. There probably wasn’t going to be much more cause for laughter from now on; in spite of appearances, this big, serious-looking fellow with the broad, regular features wasn’t one 
for being melancholy, and he happily turned a blind eye when his men were having a bit of fun. But another group caught his attention, where yet another soldier from his squad, Maurice Levasseur, 
had been talking for almost an hour with a civilian, a red-haired gentleman of about thirty-six, with a face like a good-natured dog, lit up by two large, protruding blue eyes, whose short-sightedness had 
got him turned down for military service. A sergeant from the reserve artillery, who seemed a gallant, steady sort with his brown moustache and goatee beard, had come over to join them; and there 
they stood, all three of them, like a little family. Jean, obligingly, wanting to keep them out of trouble, felt it his duty to interrupt. 

‘You'd do well to take your leave, sir. Here comes the retreat, and if the Lieutenant sees you—’ 

Maurice cut him short. 

‘Please stay, Weiss.’ 

And turning to the corporal, he said curtly: 

‘This gentleman is my brother-in-law. He has permission from the Colonel, who is a personal acquaintance.’ 

What was he poking his nose in for, this peasant, whose hands still smelled of manure? He, Maurice, a qualified lawyer since the previous autumn, who had volunteered for the army and been allowed, 
under the personal protection of the colonel, to be enlisted straight into the 106th without having to go through the square-bashing, was more than willing to carry the ordinary soldier's kitbag; but from 
the very first hours of service, a sort of repugnance, a hidden revulsion had set him against this illiterate yokel who was his commanding officer. 

‘Fine,’ replied Jean with his habitual calm, ‘get caught, it’s all the same to me.’ 

Then he turned away, seeing that Maurice was telling the truth; for just then the colonel, Mister de Vineuil, came past, with his grand, noble bearing, his long, sallow face punctuated by a thick, white 
moustache, and he greeted Weiss and the soldier with a smile. He headed off briskly towards a farm which they could see some two or three hundred metres away to their right, set among the plum 
trees, where the military staff had set up for the night. Whether or not the commander of the 7th Corps was there, nobody knew; the death of his brother,* killed at Wissembourg, had been a bitter blow, 
and plunged him deep into mourning. However, Brigadier-General Bourgain-Desfeuilles,* under whose command the 106th lay, was there for sure, bellowing away as usual, his fat body rolling along 
on stumpy legs, with the florid complexion of a jovial sort whose lack of brain cells never bothered him for a minute. The atmosphere around the farmstead grew more restless as they waited anxiously 


for the dispatches to arrive—they were painfully slow in bringing news of the great battle that they'd all sensed to be critical and close at hand since the morning. Where had it taken place? What results 
had it achieved by now? By and by, as night fell, fear seemed to come rolling like smoke through the orchards and haystacks close to the stables, spreading outwards into a pool of shadow. And then, 
there had been rumours that a Prussian spy had been arrested riding round the camp, and taken to the farm for questioning by the general. Perhaps Colonel de Vineuil had received a telegram or 
something, to send him running off so fast. 

Meanwhile, Maurice had gone back to chatting with his brother-in-law Weiss and his cousin, Honoré Fouchard, the artillery sergeant. The retreat approached from afar, growing louder and louder, until 
it passed close by them with bugle-calls and drum-rolls, in the melancholy peace of twilight; they didn’t even seem to hear it. The young man, grandson of a hero in Napoleon’s Grande Armée,* had 
been born in Le Chesne-Populeux; his father had led a very unglorious life, eking out a meagre existence as a tax collector. His mother, a peasant, had died bringing him and his twin sister Henriette 
into the world, and it was the little girl who had brought him up. If he was here now as a volunteer, it was only after a life of shame. His was a tale of the dissipations of a feeble, exalted temperament 
that had driven him to throw his money away on gambling, women, and all the idiocies of voracious Paris, where he had gone to complete his law studies; his family had bled itself dry to make a 
gentleman of him. The strain of it had been the death of his father, while his sister, after giving up everything she owned, had been fortunate enough to find a husband, this worthy lad Weiss from 
Mulhouse in Alsace, who'd long been employed as a bookkeeper at the General Refinery in Le Chesne-Populeux, before becoming an overseer for Mister Delaherche, one of the biggest clothmill 
owners in Sedan. And Maurice really thought he’d learnt his lesson, his highly strung nature making him as quick to hope for the best as he was to be discouraged by the bad, generous and enthusiastic 
to a fault, yet without a trace of steadfastness in him, easy prey to the slightest change in the wind. He was small and fair-haired, his face delicately featured with a wide, curved brow and slender nose 
and chin, while his eyes were soft and grey and sometimes a bit crazy. 

On the eve of the outbreak of hostilities, Weiss had hurried to Mulhouse, seized by a sudden urge to see to a family matter; and if he’d profited by the by from Colonel de Vineuil’s goodwill to go and 
shake his brother-in-law by the hand, it was because the colonel happened to be the uncle of young Madam Delaherche, a pretty young widow whom the mill owner had married the year before, and 
a childhood friend of Maurice and Henriette, who happened to be neighbours. And Maurice had just discovered that as well as the colonel, his company’s captain, Captain Beaudoin, was also an 
acquaintance of Gilberte, the young Madam Delaherche, a very close one too, so they said, when she'd been at Méziéres and married to Mister Maginot, the forestry inspector. 

‘Give Henriette all my love, won’t you,’ the young man said again to Weiss. He loved his sister passionately. ‘Tell her she'll be pleased, tell her | want to make her proud of me at last.’ 

His eyes filled with tears as he remembered all his past foolishness. His brother-in-law, equally moved, stopped him short, turning to the artillery sergeant, Honoré Fouchard. 

‘And as soon as I’m up Remilly way, I'll be over to see old Uncle Fouchard, to let him know that I've seen you and you're in good health.’ 

Old Fouchard, a peasant who owned a bit of land and kept up a small trade as a travelling butcher, was the brother of Maurice and Henriette’s mother. He lived up at Remilly, on the hillside, six 
kilometres from Sedan. 

‘Fine,’ replied Honoré with equanimity, ‘the old man couldn't care less, but go ahead if it makes you happy.’ 

At that moment there was a stir over by the farm, and out came the prowler, the man accused of being a spy; he was free to go, escorted only by an officer. Doubtless he had produced papers and told 
them some tale or other, for he was merely being seen off the camp. From such a distance, in the growing darkness, it was difficult to make out clearly the huge, burly figure with reddish hair. 
Maurice, however, let out a cry. 

‘Honoré, look at him ... It looks like that Prussian—you know, Goliath!’ 

At the sound of this name, the artillery sergeant gave a start. He stared hard at the figure, his eyes full of fire. Goliath Steinberg, the farmhand, the man who'd caused him to fall out with his father, 
who'd stolen Silvine from him, the man at the root of the whole abominable story, the dreadful business that still clawed at him! He wanted to run after him and throttle him. But already the man was 
moving away, beyond the rifle stacks, disappearing off into the night. 

‘Goliath? No!’ he murmured. ‘Impossible. He’s out there, on the other side ... | tell you, if | ever come across him...’ 

He shook his fist angrily at the horizon, invaded now by dark shadows, all that purplish East which for him was Prussia. There was a silence, then once again they heard the sound of the retreat, but 
very far off, fading away at the other end of the camp, a dying moment of sweetness in a world where things had become indistinct. 

‘Damn!’ said Honoré, ‘I’m going to catch it if I'm not there for roll-call! Goodnight all, and goodbye!’ 

He shook Weiss by both hands one last time, then off he went, striding away over to the rise where the reserve artillery was parked, with no more mention of his father and leaving no message for 
Silvine, whose name was buming on his lips. 

A few minutes went by and then on the left, over by the second brigade, a bugle called the roll. Another answered, closer by. And then a third sounded, far, far away. One by one, they all joined in, until 
Gaude, the company’s bugle-boy, decided to come in too, trumpeting out a rapid, resounding stream of notes. He was a tall lad, painfully thin, not a hair on his chin, and he never uttered a word, always 
storming through his bugle-calls at a breathless pace. 

Now Sergeant Sapin, a small, stiff-mannered man with a wide, distant gaze, began to call the roll. His shrill voice threw out names, and the soldiers who had drawn near answered in tones that ranged 
all the way from cello to flute. But the call came to a halt. 

‘Lapoulle!’ repeated the sergeant loudly. 

Still no one answered. And Jean had to dash over to the pile of green wood that Fusilier Lapoulle was still stubbornly trying to ignite, cheered on by his comrades. Flat on his stomach, cheeks aflame, 
he had his mouth to the ground and was chasing the blackening smoke away from the fire. 

‘Bloody hell, man! Leave that alone!’ yelled Jean. ‘Answer the call!’ 

Lapoulle got up, stupefied, then realisation seemed to dawn, and he bellowed out ‘Sir!’ in such a brutish voice that Loubet toppled over backwards laughing at the great clown. Pache, who had finished 
his sewing, gave a murmured, prayer-like reply which was scarcely audible. Chouteau scornfully spat out a response, not even bothering to get to his feet, then stretched himself out more comfortably. 
Meanwhile Rochas, the lieutenant on duty, waited motionless a few steps away. When Sergeant Sapin came up to him at the end of the roll-call, to report that all were present and correct, Rochas 
grumbled into his whiskers and nodded towards Weiss, who was still talking with Maurice. 

‘Yes, we've got an extra one too—what the hell’s that civilian doing here?’ 

‘Permission from the Colonel, sir,’ put in Jean, overhearing the remark and feeling it his duty to explain. 

Rochas shrugged furiously, and moved off again without a word, walking along beside the rows of tents, waiting for the campfires to be put out; while Jean, his legs worn out after the day’s march, sat 
himself down a few feet away from Maurice; at first, the latter's words reached him as a sort of vague droning, and he didn’t really pay attention, so full was his head of obscure thoughts, sketchily 
formulated deep inside his dense, slow-working brain. 

Maurice was in favour of the war, and believed it to be inevitable, essential to the very existence of nations. All this had become of the utmost importance to him since he’d given himself over to 
evolutionary ideas, and to the whole theory behind them which was to become the consuming passion of the young, educated generation. Wasn't life a sort of war, every second of the day? Wasn't the 
order of nature itself one of unceasing combat, the survival of the fittest, the force of life kept strong and rejuvenated through constant action, new life always rising fresh from the ashes of death? And 
he recalled how his heart had leapt when the thought had come to him of atoning for his sins by becoming a soldier and marching off to battle at the front. Maybe the France of the plebiscite,* even 
while putting itself into its Emperor's hands, did not actually want war. He himself, only eight days before, had declared it to be reprehensible and idiotic. People were talking about this claim to the 
Spanish throne by some German prince,* and amidst all the confusion which had gradually built up around the debate, everybody seemed to be in the wrong, to such an extent that no one knew any 
more who'd provoked whom, and in the end, all anyone could still be sure of was the inevitable, that fatal law that sets one nation on another at the appointed hour. But a great shudder had gone 
through Paris, and Maurice remembered that fervent evening, when crowds swept down the boulevards, and bands of people brandished torches crying ‘To Berlin! To Berlin!’ And he could still hear 
the voice of a tall, handsome woman with a majestic profile, standing on a cab-driver’s box on the square in front of the Hotel de Ville, wrapped in the folds of a tricolour and singing the ‘Marseillaise’. 
Wasn't any of it true, then? Hadn't the heart of Paris beaten that evening? But then, as always with him, after this febrile exaltation came long hours of wrenching doubt and disgust at it all: his arrival 
at the barracks, the adjutant who had met him, the sergeant who had made him put on his uniform, the foul-smelling, dirt-encrusted barrack-room, the vulgar camaraderie with his new companions, the 
repetitive exercises which crippled his limbs and dulled his brain. Before a week had gone by, however, he’d grown accustomed to it, and no longer found it so repugnant. And by the time the regiment 
finally set off for Belfort, his enthusiasm had got the better of him once more. 

From the very first days, Maurice had been absolutely certain of victory. For him, the Emperor's plan was clear: they would throw four hundred thousand men at the Rhine, cross the river before the 
Prussians were ready, then cut the northern half of Germany off from the south by means of a vigorous offensive; and then, thanks to some brilliant success, they would force Austria and Italy to side 
immediately with France. For hadn’t the rumour gone round at one point that the 7th army corps, to which Maurice’s own regiment belonged, was to board ship at Brest, then land in Denmark* and 
create a diversion which would force Prussia to immobilize one of her armies? She would be taken by surprise, battered from everyside, and crushed within a few weeks. A simple military walkover 
from Strasbourg to Berlin. Ever since they'd had to hang around at Belfort, he’d been racked by doubts. The 7th Corps had been sent to Belfort with orders to guard the breach in the Black Forest, but 
it had got there with large numbers of men missing, thoroughly ill-equipped, and in a state of indescribable confusion. They were waiting for the 3rd Division to arrive from Italy; the second cavalry 
brigade had stayed behind in Lyons, under threat of a popular uprising; and somewhere along the way, three batteries had got lost. In Belfort, they'd been astounded to find that the stores which were 
to have supplied them with all their equipment had been stripped bare: not a tent or saucepan to be seen, no flannel belts, no field medical supplies, no chains or forges for the horses. Not a single 
nursing officer or administrative worker was to be found anywhere. At the last moment, they noticed that they were short of thirty thousand spare parts which were vital for rifle maintenance; an officer 
had to be sent back to Paris, and brought back five thousand with him that he had only managed to get hold of with great difficulty. As far as everything else was concerned, what worried Maurice was 
their inactivity. Why had they been sitting there for two weeks without marching on? He could sense that each day they tarried was an irreparable fault, another lost chance of victory. And so, before 
the plan he’d dreamed of, rose up the practical reality, and all the facts he was to learn of later, but of which he was at present only dimly and anxiously aware: the seven army corps spread out, 
scattered along the frontier from Metz to Bitche and from Bitche to Belfort; numbers everywhere well below strength, the original four hundred and thirty thousand men reduced to two hundred and thirty 
thousand at the very most, generals vying with each other, each firmly set on winning his field marshal’s baton, with no thought of assisting the next man; the most appalling lack of foresight—mobilization 
and concentration of troops done in one fell swoop to save time, resulting in an inextricable mess; and finally, the slow onset of paralysis, starting at the top with the ailing Emperor,” incapable of making 
any swift decisions, a paralysis which in the end would attack the entire army, throw it into disarray and annihilate it, tossing it into the jaws of the very worst of disasters, leaving it with no hope of 
defending itself. And yet, above the sense of unease that lurked as they waited there, as they shivered instinctively at what was to come, this certainty of victory prevailed. 

Abruptly, on 3 August, news of the Saarbriicken victory,* won the previous day, burst upon them. No one knew whether it was a great victory or not, but the newspapers crowed with enthusiasm— 
Gemany had been invaded, this was the first step on the march to glory! And the legend surrounding the Prince Imperial,* who had quite calmly picked up a bullet off the battlefield, began to grow. Two 
days later, when they learned of the devastating surprise defeat at Wissembourg, a cry of rage erupted from their breasts. Five thousand men caught in an ambush, holding out for ten hours against 
thirty-five thousand Prussians! The cowardly massacre simply reeked of vengeance. Doubtless it was the chiefs who were to blame for the lack of foresight which had allowed them to be caught off 
guard. But all this would be put right, MacMahon* had called up the ‘st division of the 7th army corps, and the 1st Corps would be backed up by the 5th. By now, the Prussians must have crossed back 
over the Rhine, with our infantry’s bayonets hot on their heels. And swelled by the thought that, somewhere that day, furious battle had been joined, and by the long and increasingly fearful wait to 
receive any news, the lake of anxiety seeped out wider and wider every minute, spreading beneath the vast, paling sky. 

Over and over again, Maurice kept saying to Weiss: 

‘Ah! We've given them a good old hiding today, you can be sure of that!’ 

Weiss nodded wordlessly, an anxious expression on his face. He too was looking over towards the Rhine, towards that East, where already night had cast its full shadow, dark and mysterious, like a 
black wall. Since the final calls of the retreat, a great silence had begun to fall over the sluggish camp, barely interrupted by the voices and footsteps of the odd latecomer. A light had appeared, like a 
flickering star, in the room in the farmhouse where the staff sat watching and waiting for the dispatches which arrived every hour, their message as yet unclear. And the green wood fire, abandoned at 
last, was still giving off a thick, mournful smoke, carried on the wind towards the farm, where it hung over the house, soiling the first stars in the sky. 

‘A good hiding,’ repeated Weiss at length. ‘God heed you.’ 

Jean, still sitting a few paces off, pricked up his ears; Lieutenant Rochas, chancing upon this trembling admission of doubt, stopped in his tracks, and listened. 

‘What!’ took up Maurice. ‘You mean to say that you aren’t entirely confident? You think defeat possible?’ 

Swiftly, his brother-in-law moved to silence him, his hands shaking and his good-natured countenance suddenly pale and stricken. 

‘Defeat? Heaven preserve us! You know that my roots are here, both my grandparents were murdered by the Cossacks in 1814;* and when | think of an invasion, | want to strike out, I’d grab my rifle 
and my trench coat, like a proper trooper! Defeat? No, oh no, | don’t want to believe that possible!’ 


He grew calm once more, and shrugged his shoulders, utterly despondent. 

‘But it’s just that, well, I’m not happy about it ... | know it well, this Alsace of mine; I’ve just travelled through it again, on business. And the rest of us here have seen what's been staring the generals in 
the face, we've seen what they've refused to see ... Oh, we wanted war with Prussia, all right! We've been waiting quietly to settle the old score for a long time now. But that hasn’t stopped us keeping 
up good, neighbourly relations with Baden and Bavaria, we've all got friends or family across the Rhine. We thought they were like us, we thought they dreamed of putting down those insufferably 
arrogant Prussians too ... We're usually so calm, so resolute, but for the past two weeks and more we've been gripped by worry and impatience at the way things have been going from bad to worse. 
Ever since war was declared, enemy cavalry have been allowed to terrorize our villages, find out the lie of the land, and cut telegraph lines. Baden and Bavaria are rising up, massive troop movements 
are under way in the Palatinate, information’s coming to us from all over, from markets and trade fairs, we can prove that the frontier is under threat; and yet, when local people and district mayors 
finally run in fright to officers passing through, to tell them all this, they simply shrug it off, and say it’s just cowards imagining things, that the enemy's way off ... What's going on? At a moment when 
there isn’t a single hour to lose, whole days are passing by! What on earth are they waiting for? For the whole of Germany to come down on top of us?’ 

His voice was low and forlorn, as if he had already said these things to himself over and over again—and mulled them over in his mind well before that. 

‘Germany! Oh, | know her of old, too; and the awful thing is that you lot seem to know as much about her as China ... Maurice, you remember my cousin Gunther—the lad who came up to me in Sedan 
last spring, to shake my hand? He’s a cousin on my mother’s side: his mother—my aunt—got married in Berlin; and he’s one of them, all right—hates France. He’s serving now as a captain in the 
Prussian Guard. The evening | saw him back to the train station, | remember him saying in that shrill voice of his, | can hear it now: “If France declares war on us, she'll be beaten.” 

At this, Lieutenant Rochas, who'd held himself back until now, leapt forward in fury. He was a tall, thin fellow, almost fifty, with a long, hollow face, weathered by smoke and sun. He had a huge, hooked 
nose overhanging a wide, fierce-looking mouth, bristling with rough, greying whiskers. Beside himself with rage, he thundered: 

‘Right, that does it! What the hell do you think you're doing here, demoralizing the men like that?’ 

Although he didn’t get involved in the argument, Jean felt at heart that the lieutenant was right. Even though he was himself growing astonished at the long delays and the chaotic disarray they were 
in, he too had never for one moment doubted the splendid hiding they were going to give the Prussians. It was certain—after all, why else were they here? 

‘But Lieutenant,’ said Weiss, taken aback, ‘I don’t want to demoralize anyone. Far from it—I wish everyone knew what | know, because the best method of preparation and defence is to be informed ... 
And look, Germany now...’ 

He went on in his rational way, explaining his fears: Prussia had grown greater since Sadowa,* there had been a popular wave of support placing it at the head of the other German states, and this 
enormous empire was taking shape, rejuvenated, propelled by its enthusiasm and the irresistible momentum of its united desire to conquer. Then there was the system of compulsory military service, 
bringing an entire nation to its feet, bearing arms, trained and disciplined, equipped with powerful working material, already broken in by the great war, and still bearing the glory of its devastating victory 
over Austria; and then there was this army's intelligence and strong moral fibre, with chiefs who were nearly all young men, under a generalissimo who seemed set to reinvent the art of battle, endowed 
with perfect prudence, foresight, and remarkably accurate perception. And in contrast to this portrait of Germany, Weiss dared evoke France: the ageing Empire, still cheered by the people but rotten 
at the core, having undermined the nation’s pride in itself by taking away liberty, returning to a liberal stance too late and to its own damnation, poised to crumble and fall the moment it failed to satisfy 
the appetite for worldly pleasures which it had itself unleashed; without doubt the army possessed an admirable pedigree for bravery, heaped with laurels from Italy and the Crimea,* but it had been 
marred by the practice of buying one’s way out of national service, had got stuck in the old routine of the African school,* and was too confident of victory to think of trying to develop new techniques; 
finally you had the generals, most of them mediocre, consumed by rivalries, some of them staggeringly ignorant, with the Emperor at their head, ailing and indecisive, deceived by others, deceiving 
himself, in the dreadful adventure which was now beginning, where everyone was leaping in blindly, with no serious preparation, stampeding in terror like a herd of cattle being led to the slaughterhouse. 
Rochas listened, wide-eyed and open-mouthed. His fearsome nose wrinkled up. Then, all of a sudden, he began to laugh, a booming laugh that stretched from ear to ear. 

‘What line are you spinning us there! What's all that rubbish meant to mean? There’s no sense in it, it's too stupid for us even to bother ourselves with! Go and tell that to the new recruits, but don’t 
come running to me with such tales, not me, with twenty-seven years’ service behind me!’ 

And he struck himself proudly on the chest. Son of a bricklayer’s mate from the Limousin,* he had been born in Paris, abhorred his father’s trade, and signed up for the army at eighteen. Soldier of 
fortune, he had carried the army kitbag as a corporal in Africa, sergeant at Sebastopol,* lieutenant after Solférino; it had taken him fifteen years of hard living and heroic bravery to win that rank, and 
his education was so lacking that he would never make captain. 

‘But listen, my good sir, you may know everything, but you don’t know this—oh yes, at Mazafran | was scarcely nineteen years old, and a hundred and twenty-three of us, not a single man more, held 
out for four days against twelve thousand Arabs ... Oh, yes! For years and years it was the same, down there in Africa, at Mascara, Biskra, Dellys, later on in Great Kabylia, then at Laghouat:* and if 
you'd been with us, you’d have seen all those bloody darkies turn tail like a bunch of rabbits the minute we appeared. And then at Sebastopol—well, bugger me, | can’t say it was too comfortable! 
Storms that blew fit to pull your hair out, real brass monkey weather, alerts every hour of the day, and then those savages, who ended up sending everything sky-high! Mind you, we did our fair share 
of that too, oh, yes, we led them a right old song and dance, we fried ‘em well and good. And what about Solférino? You weren't there, were you? So why are you talking about it? And the heat! Even 
though more water probably came down that day than you've ever seen in your whole life! Solférino, where we gave those Austrians a rare old thrashing—you had to be there, to see them scram before 
our bayonets, falling over each other they were, trying to leg it. You’d have thought their backsides were on fire!’ 

He shook with mirth, his jubilant laughter ringing with all the old French military cheer. It was the legendary picture of the French trooper gallivanting about the globe, the conquest of the planet fitted in 
between his girl and a bottle of good wine, to the strains of a festive ditty. All it tok was a corporal and four soldiers, and entire armies, thousands strong, just bit the dust. 

Then abruptly he growled in a fierce voice: 

‘Beaten? France, beaten! I'd like to see those Prussian swine try and beat us lot!’ 

He moved nearer and seized Weiss violently by his lapel. His utter contempt for the enemy—whoever it might be—was written all over his tall, skinny body, with its roving soldier's physique, completely 
unconcerned by the present realities. 

‘Now listen here, and listen well, sir ... If those Prussians dare come over here, we'll send them right back where they came from with a good old boot up the arse. Do you hear? A good old boot up the 
arse, all the way back to Berlin!’ 

And with childlike serenity, he made a superb gesture, with the candid, innocent conviction of the man who knows nothing and fears nothing at all. 

‘To be sure, that’s the way it is, because that’s just the way it is!’ 

Quite dizzy, and almost convinced, Weiss hastened to let it be known that there was nothing he'd like better. As for Maurice, who'd kept quiet, not daring to intervene in front of his superior officer, he 
ended up bursting out laughing with him: this fellow’s words—however stupid Maurice might think the man in general—warmed his very heart. 

Jean too had nodded approvingly at everything the lieutenant had said. He’d been there too, at Solférino, where it had rained so much. Now that’s what he called talking! If only all the chiefs had been 
able to talk like that, they wouldn’t have given a damn about being short of a few cooking pots and flannel belts! 

It had long since grown completely dark, and still Rochas stood there in the shadows, waving his long arms about. He had only ever read a single volume of Napoleon’s victories, at a laborious pace, 
after it slipped from a hawker’s tray into the bottom of his bag. He just couldn’t contain himself, and all the knowledge he possessed came out in one impetuous cry: 

‘Austria thrashed at Castiglione, Marengo, Austerlitz, Wagram! Prussia thrashed at Eylau, Jena, Lutzen! Russia thrashed* at Friedland, Smolensk, Moscow! Spain and England thrashed all over the 
place!* The whole world thrashed, thrashed from top to bottom, from one end to the other! And suddenly, now, you say it’s us who're going to be thrashed! Why? How? Has someone changed the 
world or something?’ 

He drew himself up yet further, raising his arms like a flagpole. 

‘Just look! We went into battle over there today, we're waiting for news. Well, let me tell you what that news will be, let me tell you! We've thrashed the Prussians, we've thrashed the arms and legs off 
them, we've thrashed them to little pieces ready to be swept up and chucked away!’ 

At that moment a loud, agonized cry rang out beneath the sombre sky. Was it some night bird calling? Or some mysterious voice, carried from afar, thick with tears? A shudder went through the entire 
camp, lying there drowned in shadows as they waited for the dispatches that were so slow arriving, and the anxiety rose to fever pitch, seeping and spreading wider and wider. Far away in the 
farmhouse, the lamp which lit the nervous vigil of the staff burned higher, with a straight, unflickering, taper-like flame. 

But it was ten o'clock; Gaude rose up from the black earth where he had disappeared, and was the first to sound the curfew. The other bugles answered, going out one by one, a dying fanfare already 
heavy with sleep. And Weiss, who had quite lost track of time, embraced Maurice affectionately, wishing him hope and courage, and assuring him that he’d give Henriette all his love and be sure to tell 
old Uncle Fouchard all the news. As he was finally taking leave of them, a rumour went round, causing a stir of restlessness and agitation. News had come of the resounding victory which Marshal 
MacMahon had just won: the Crown Prince* of Prussia had been taken prisoner along with twenty-five thousand men, the enemy army had been driven back, crushed, leaving all its cannon and 
equipment in our hands. 

‘By Heaven!’ was all Rochas could cry, in his thundering voice. 

Then, running after Weiss who was happily hurrying off back to Mulhouse, he called out: 

‘A good boot up the arse, sir, a good boot up the arse, all the way to Berlin!’ 

A quarter of an hour later, another dispatch arrived with news that the enemy had been forced to abandon Worth* and was now beating a retreat. What a night! Dropping with exhaustion, Rochas had 
simply wrapped himself in his trench coat and was now asleep on the ground, unconcerned with finding cover, as was often the case with him. Maurice and Jean had slipped into the tent, where Loubet, 
Chouteau, Pache, and Lapoulle were already lying in a heap, heads resting on their kitbags. If they all drew their knees in, the tent could fit six. At first, Loubet had taken everyone’s minds off their 
empty bellies by letting Lapoulle believe that tomorrow morning, when they handed out rations, there would be chicken; but they were all too worn out, and lay there snoring—let the Prussians come. 
For a moment, Jean lay without moving, squashed up next to Maurice. For all his weariness, he just couldn't get to sleep, because all the things that gentleman had said—Germany up in arms, 
overpowering and gluttonous—kept going through his mind, and he sensed that his companion couldn't sleep either, and was thinking about the same things. Then Maurice shifted impatiently, and 
seemed to shrink away from him, and Jean realised that he was cramping him. The instinctive enmity and repugnance of class and learning between the educated man and this peasant created an 
almost physical discomfort. The latter, however, felt shame and sadness deep down inside, and tried to make himself as small as possible, in an attempt to escape from the hostile contempt which he 
was aware of at his side. However cool the night air had grown outside the tent, inside they were so stiflingly hot among the heap of sleeping bodies, that suddenly Maurice leapt from the tent in 
exasperation, and stretched himself out a few paces further off. Jean tossed and turned miserably in a laboured, nightmarish half-slumber, in which regret at not being loved mingled with apprehension 
at some immense misfortune which he thought he could hear, galloping somewhere out there, lost in the deep unknown. 
Hours must have gone by, and the whole black, motionless camp seemed to be crushed beneath the growing weight of the boundless, evil night, where that appalling, nameless thing lurked heavy in 
the air. Sudden noises would emerge now and then from a sea of shadows; the odd groan would come abruptly from an invisible tent. Then came unfamiliar sounds, the snorting of a horse, the clanking 
of a sabre, some late-night prowler hastily riding off—all ordinary noises that suddenly seemed to ring with menacing undertones. But all at once, over by the cookhouses, there was a strong burst of 
light. The whole of the edge of the camp was lit up, and the rifle stacks could be seen, all lined up, their bright, regular gun-barrels threaded with streaks of red light, like freshly spilled blood; and against 
the sudden conflagration, the dark, upright figures of the sentinels appeared. Was it the enemy? The enemy that the chiefs had been warning of for two days, the enemy they'd come looking for, from 
Belfort to Mulhouse? And then the flame went out, with a great crackling of sparks. It was just the pile of green wood that Lapoulle had toiled over for so long, and which had lain smouldering for several 
hours, before suddenly bursting into flames like a blazing haystack. 

Alarmed by the bright light, it was now Jean’s turn to leap hurriedly out of the tent; he almost stumbled right over Maurice, who was propped up on his elbow, watching. The darkness had already 
descended on them again, more obscure than ever, and the two men stayed outside, lying down on the bare earth a few paces away from each other. Before them, in the depths of the thick shadows, 
they could now see nothing but the farmhouse window, where light still shone out from the lone candle that seemed to be burning for a wake. What time was it? Two or three o'clock, maybe. The staff 
over there had definitely not gone to bed. The voice of General Bourgain-Desfeuilles could still be heard bellowing out, as he cursed this night of vigil that only hot toddies and cigars were seeing him 
through. New telegrams were arriving, things must be going badly, the shadows of messengers could been seen galloping past, blurred and terrified. There came the sound of stamping and swearing, 
then something resembling a muffled death-cry, followed by a dreadful silence. What was it? Had the end come? An icy air blew across the camp, as it lay prostrated by sleep and anxiety. 

It was at that moment that Jean and Maurice recognized the tall, thin, shadowy figure of Colonel de Vineuil passing by. It must have been Major Bouroche with him, a large man with a head like a lion. 
Both were exchanging incoherent snatches of speech, like the half-finished, whispered words you hear in nightmares. 

‘It's from Basle ... Our 1st Division destroyed ... Twelve hours in battle, the whole army in retreat...’ 

The colonel’s shadow halted, and called to a second, light, delicate, and correct that was hurrying towards him. 


‘Is that you, Beaudoin?’ 

‘Yes, Colonel.’ 

‘Ah, my friend—MacMahon beaten at Froeschwiller, Frossard at Spickeren,* de Failly immobilized, stuck between the two, utterly useless ... Only one corps against an entire army at Froeschwiller, 
quite extraordinary. And all swept away, our armies routed, thrown into panic, France left open to attack...’ 

Tears were choking him, more words were lost on the air, and the three shadows melted away, swallowed by the darkness. 

Shaken to the very core, Maurice jumped to his feet. 

‘Oh God!’ he stammered. 

They were the only words he could find, while Jean, an icy chill in his heart, murmured, 

‘Ah! Damn it all ... That gentleman, your relation, was right after all when he said they're stronger than us.’ 

Beside himself with rage, Maurice could have strangled him. The Prussians stronger than the French! That was what made his pride bleed. But already, the peasant was saying in his calm, stubborn 
way, 

‘Mind you, that doesn’t change anything. Just because we take a knocking doesn’t mean to say we ought to surrender ... Still got to have at them, all the same.’ 

But in front of them, a lanky silhouette had risen up. They recognized Rochas, still wrapped in his trench coat; the passing noises and perhaps even the scent of defeat had drawn him from his rough 
slumber. He wanted to know what was happening, and asked what was going on. When, with great difficulty, he at long last understood, a look of utter stupefaction came into his vacant, childlike eyes. 
More than a dozen times, he repeated, ‘Beaten! What do you mean, beaten? Why, beaten?’ 

Now, in the East, a pale light was beginning to appear, a murky light, infinitely sad that fell onto the sleeping tents, where in one, the sallow faces of Loubet, Lapoulle, Chouteau and Pache could now 
almost be made out, still snoring away, mouths wide open. And there, among the sooty mists which had drifted up from the distant river, dawn rose in mourning. 
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At about eight o'clock, the sun dispersed the heavy clouds, and a pure, burning August Sunday shone over Mulhouse, in the middle of the vast, fertile plain. From parishes all around came the sound 
of church bells, their rapid peals of notes ringing out in the clear air and carrying to the camp, awake now and buzzing with life. This fine Sunday, a day of such appalling disaster, did have its own 
joyfulness, its own sky bursting with holiday spirit. 
Abruptly, Gaude gave the call for the distribution of supplies, and Loubet was astonished. What? What was up? Was this the chicken he’d promised Lapoulle the day before? Born in Les Halles,* Rue 
de la Cossonnerie, illegitimate son of a woman who made a small living selling market wares, he had signed up in the army ‘for the money’ as he liked to put it, having turned his hand to all trades; and 
he was a real connoisseur, always sniffing out some titbit or other. So off he went to investigate, while Chouteau, the artist, one-time decorator in Montmartre, a handsome revolutionary who was furious 
that they'd called him back after his military service was up, made vicious fun of Pache, whom he’d just caught on his knees behind the tent, saying his prayers. Now there was churchy for you! Couldn't 
he ask that good Lord of his for a hundred thousand a year? But Pache let himself be teased, like some dumb, gentle martyr; he was newly arrived from some out-of-the-way village in Picardy,* puny, 
with a pointy sort of head. He was the butt of the squad’s jokes, along with Lapoulle, the colossus, the great brute who had grown up in the Sologne marshes,* and who was so utterly ignorant that the 
day he’d arrived at the regiment, he’d asked to see the King. Now, despite the fact that the disastrous news about Froeschwiller had been going round since reveille, the four men were laughing and 
carrying on with their normal daily tasks in their automatic, indifferent way. However, they gave a pleased grunt of surprise on seeing Jean coming back from distribution carrying firewood, accompanied 
by Maurice. At last the wood the troops had waited for in vain the previous day, to cook their soup, had been handed out. Only twelve hours late. 
‘Bravo, quartermaster!’ cried Chouteau. 
‘Never mind that, it's here now!’ said Loubet. ‘Ah! What a wonderful stew I’m going to cook for you!’ 
He usually took charge of kitchen duties quite willingly—something they were more than grateful for, because he cooked like a dream. But he always showered the most bizarre tasks on Lapoulle. 
‘Go and fetch the champagne, go and fetch the truffles...’ 
That particular morning, the Paris guttersnipe in him inspired him with a crazy notion for poking fun at such a helpless innocent. 
‘Come on, put a move on! Give me the chicken.’ 
‘Chicken? What chicken?’ 
‘There, look, on the ground ... The chicken | promised you, the chicken the Corporal’s just brought back!’ 
And he pointed to a huge white stone lying at their feet. Lapoulle, bewildered, eventually picked it up, and turned it over in his hands. 
‘Christ alive! Will you wash that chicken! Come on, wash its feet, wash its neck! ... Come on lazybones, give it a splash!’ 
And just for the hell of it, just for fun, just because the thought of the soup had put him in mischievous high spirits, he chucked the stone into the pot of water along with the meat. 
‘There, now that'll give the stock some flavour! Aha, you didn’t know that, did you? You don’t know anything, you great sausage! ... You can have the parson’s nose, just you see if it isn’t nice and 
tender!’ 
The rest of the squad doubled up with laughter at the sight of Lapoulle, now utterly convinced and licking his lips. Not much danger of getting bored with an animal like Loubet around! And when the 
fire began to crackle in the sunshine and the pot started to sing, they all gathered round devotedly, and sat in absolute bliss, watching the meat bobbing around, breathing in the wonderful aroma wafting 
from the pot. They had been hungry as dogs since the day before, and the thought of eating put all else from their minds. Defeated they might be—but that didn’t stop them needing to fill their bellies. 
From one end of the camp to the other, fires blazed and pots bubbled, and a voracious, singing, joyful atmosphere mingled with the bright peal of the bells, still ringing out from every parish in Mulhouse. 
However, just as it was approaching nine o'clock, a ripple of activity ran through the camp, officers ran this way and that, and Lieutenant Rochas walked alongside the tents of his section, bearing an 
order from Captain Beaudoin. 
‘Come on, everything’s got to be folded up and put away, we're off!’ 
‘But what about the soup?’ 
‘The soup will have to be for another day! We're leaving immediately!’ 
Gaude’s bugle sounded imperiously. There was consternation and silent anger among the men. What? Leave without eating, not even wait an hour until the soup was ready? The squad wanted to 
drink the stock anyway; but it was still just hot water, and the uncooked meat was leathery and unchewable. Chouteau growled, complaining bitterly. Jean had to intervene, to get his men to hurry up 
and pack. What was the great rush? Taking off like this, shoving people around before they'd even had time to get their strength back! And when someone said, in front of Maurice, that they were going 
to meet the Prussians and take their revenge, he shrugged in disbelief. In less than a quarter of an hour, camp had been struck, tents folded away and tied back up to the rucksacks, and the rifle stacks 
dismantled; and on the bare earth there was nothing left to see but the dying embers of the campfires. 
The reasons which had made General Douay decide on immediate retreat were grave indeed. What the Schelestadt Sous-Préfet had said in his dispatch a full three days earlier had just been confirmed: 
news had come through on the telegraph of sightings of Prussian campfires in positions above Markolsheim; and besides this, another telegram had arrived, informing them that an enemy corps was 
crossing the Rhine at Huningue. Precise details came pouring in thick and fast: sightings of cavalry and artillery, troops on the march, descending from all directions to a central mustering point. If they 
hung on for even an hour longer, their line of retreat back to Belfort would undoubtedly be blocked. After defeats at Wissembourg and Froeschwiller, the general, finding himself isolated and quite cut 
Off to the rear, could do nothing but beat a hasty retreat; particularly since what they had learned that morning shed an even more unfavourable light on the news that had reached them overnight. 
The staff officers set off in advance of the rest, spurring on their mounts for fear that the Prussians might outpace them and be waiting for them when they got to Altkirch. Knowing that the march ahead 
was likely to be a tough one, General Bourgain-Desfeuilles had taken the precaution of going via Mulhouse, where he ate a hearty breakfast while grumbling about all the upheaval. And what a sorry 
sight Mulhouse was when the officers came through; when the retreat was announced, the townsfolk began coming out into the road, bewailing the sudden departure of the soldiers whose presence 
they had begged for so insistently. Were they just abandoning them, then? Were all the priceless valuables which had been piled up at the station going to be left for the enemy? And their city—was it 
doomed, come nightfall, to be no more than occupied territory? As they left the town and crossed the countryside, people came out from villages and remote houses, standing stricken and aghast 
outside their front doors. What? Retreating already? All those regiments they'd seen filing past the day before, marching into battle? Fleeing before they'd even fought? The commanding officers 
gloomily urged their horses on, and refused to answer any questions, as if misfortune itself were galloping at their heels. Was it true, then, that the Prussians had crushed the army and were now 
flooding into France from every direction, like a swollen river bursting its banks? Caught on the rising tide of panic, people thought they could already hear the distant rumble of the invasion, growing 
louder every minute in the lifeless air; already they were piling furniture into carts, emptying their houses, and a succession of families could be seen fleeing along the country lanes, swept along by the 
winds of terror. 
In all the confusion of the retreat, the 106th was forced to halt before it had even gone half a mile, near the bridge, along the canal between the Rh6ne and the Rhine. The marching orders that had 
been poorly given, and executed even worse, had resulted in the whole of the 2nd Division accumulating in this spot; and the way over was so narrow—barely five metres across—that the line began 
to stretch out interminably. 
Two hours had gone by, and still the 106th stood waiting, watching the endless flood of men crossing before it. Standing to attention beneath the blazing sun, rucksacks on their backs, the soldiers’ 
patience eventually ran out. 
‘Looks like we're the rearguard,’ came Loubet'’s bantering tones. 
But Chouteau was angry. 
‘They're taking the piss out of us, leaving us here to fry. We were here first, we should have hopped it.’ 
And over on the other side of the canal, across the vast, fertile plain, all along the flat country roads, running between fields of hops and ripened corn, as it became all too obvious that the forces were 
retreating and moving back over the ground they had covered the day before, sneering laughter came from all sides, mocking and furious. 
‘Aha! Fair speeding along, we are,’ said Chouteau again. ‘Well, fine march to meet the enemy this is, that they've been bending our ears with since yesterday morning ... Really, it's too daft by half! We 
get here, and then before we've even had time to get some soup down us, we bugger off again!’ 
The laughter grew louder and uglier, and Maurice, standing near Chouteau, agreed with him. If they were going to have to stand there for two hours like blasted idiots, why hadn’t they been allowed to 
finish cooking their soup and eat it in peace? Anger had hold of them again, and the thought of the soup, tipped out before it was ready, without any explanation for all the rush which they found so 
stupid and cowardly, filled them with dark resentment. Right bunch of scared rabbits they looked! 
However, Lieutenant Rochas spoke harshly to Sergeant Sapin, accusing him of allowing sloppy discipline among his men. Captain Beaudoin had come over, to see what all the noise was about. 
‘Quiet in the ranks!’ 
Jean, silent as ever, true old veteran of the Italian campaign, broken in to the discipline, looked at Maurice, who seemed to be amused by Chouteau’s poor, hot-tempered joke. He was astonished: how 
could a gentleman, someone who'd received so much education, possible approve of such a thing? Fine, so maybe it was the truth—but even so, it wasn’t something you said out loud. If all the soldiers 
began blaming their superiors and letting their own opinions be heard, they weren't going to get very far, that was for sure. 
Finally, after waiting for yet another hour, the 106th got the order to advance, although the bridge was still so laden with the tail-end of the division that it caused the most appalling chaos. Several 
different regiments got all mixed up together, and some companies crossed anyway, swept along in the crush, while others, pushed to the side of the road, were obliged to bide their time. And as if to 
add the finishing touch to this chaos, a cavalry squadron insisted on barging past, driving stragglers—whom the infantry had already scattered in its wake—back into the neighbouring fields. After an 
hour's march, a whole collection of disbanded soldiers had become strung out behind the rest, loitering as if for their own amusement. 
This was how Jean found himself at the back, lost with his squad on some track, unwilling to be separated from it. The rest of the 106th had vanished, and not a soldier or even any of the company’s 
officers was anywhereto be seen. There were just a few isolated men left, a muddled hotch-potch of individuals he didn’t know, shattered before they'd even set off, each walking at his own pace, 
wandering wherever the lanes led him. The sun beat down mercilessly, and it was extremely hot; the rucksacks dragged painfully at their shoulders, weighed down by the tents and the awkward 
equipment which took up so much room. Many soldiers were quite unused to carrying these bags, and already found the thick, regulation battle cape cumbersome enough, as heavy as a leaden cope. 
All of a sudden, a slight, pale-looking soldier with tear-filled eyes stopped and flung his rucksack into a ditch with a profound sigh, like a dying man turning the corner and coming back to life again. 
‘Now there’s someone with the right idea,’ muttered Chouteau. 
He continued marching, though, bowed down beneath his heavy bag. But when he saw two others getting rid of their loads too, he couldn't hold out. 


‘Oh, to hell with it!’ he cried. 

And he deftly hoisted his rucksack off his shoulder and threw it onto the bank. He’d had quite enough of lugging fifty-odd pounds around, thank you very much! Anyone would think they were bleeding 
packhorses! 

Almost immediately, Loubet followed his example, and forced Lapoulle to do likewise. Pache, who crossed himself before every stone cross they passed on the way, undid his straps and placed the 
bundle carefully on the ground, against a low wall, for all the world as if he’d be coming back later to pick it up. Only Maurice was still bearing his load, when Jean turned round and saw that his men 
were carrying nothing on their backs. 

‘Pick up your bags—they'll have my guts for garters, they will!’ 

But his men just walked on, unrebellious as yet, with ill-natured, silent expressions, driving their corporal before them along the narrow lane. 

‘Will you please pick up your bags, or I'll have to report you!” 

These words stung like a whip across Maurice’s cheeks. Report them! This ignorant peasant was going to report them because the poor sods were trying to take the weight off their exhausted muscles! 
In a sudden fit of blind, feverish rage, he too unhooked his straps and dropped the bag by the roadside, glaring defiantly at Jean. 

‘Fine, fine,’ said the latter in his good-natured way, powerless to enter into a fight. ‘We'll settle this this evening.’ 

Maurice’s feet were causing him agony. The rough, hard soldier’s sandals that he wasn’t used to, had rubbed his feet raw. His health was quite delicate, and even though he’d got rid of the bag, he 
could still feel its unbearable, excruciating weight upon his back like an open sore down his spine; his rifle was so heavy he was out of breath, and he had no idea which side to carry it on. What tortured 
him most of all, however, was his moral agony that had plunged him into one of those desperate crises to which he was prone. Quite suddenly and irresistibly, here he was allowing his own will-power 
to crumble away, falling prey to bad instincts, letting himself go, in a way which would later have him sobbing in shame. When he was in Paris, his misdeeds had always been the doing of ‘the other 
one’ as he called it, that weak-willed lad he became in his moments of cowardice, who was capable of all sorts of low tricks. And ever since he’d found himself dragging one foot after the other beneath 
the glaring sun, as part of this retreat which seemed so like that of a routed army, he’d become no better than a beast in this straggling, dallying herd, scattered along the roads. This was the shock 
wave after the defeat, from that far-distant crack of thunder, rumbling all those leagues away that had sent its dying echo to beat at the heels of these men, fleeing, panic-stricken, before they'd so 
much as caught a glimpse of an enemy soldier. What was left to hope for? Surely it was all over; they’d been beaten, they might as well just lie down and go to sleep. 

‘Hey, so what!’ came a loud yell from Loubet, with his barrow-boy’s laugh. ‘After all, we’re not going to Berlin, are wel!’ 

To Berlin! To Berlin! The savage cry from the crowds teeming through the boulevards, on that night of wild enthusiasm which had made Maurice decide to join up, rang again in his ears. The wind had 
just changed, whipped by a stormy breeze; and there was a terrible lurch, the whole temperament of the race was there in his over-excited confidence that went plunging so precipitously into deep 
despair at the first sign of defeat, taking him off as it galloped away, among these soldiers who wandered, vanquished, scattered, without even having seen action. 

‘God, this bloody rifle isn’t half sawing my arms off,’ said Loubet, shifting his weapon over to the other side yet again. ‘Fine bloody penny whistle this is to go walking with!’ 

Then, referring to the sum he'd been paid to serve in someone else’s place, he said: 

‘| don’t care what they say—fifteen hundred francs for doing this job is daylight robbery! ... The rich old goat! | bet he’s smoking a good pipe or two by the fire, while here | am about to get my head 
blown off in his place!’ 

‘And I'd finished my service, too,’ grumbled Chouteau. ‘I was ready for the off ... Oh aye, just my luck to get caught up in this sort of dirty sodding business, | tell you!’ 

And he swung his rifle furiously. Then he chucked it roughly aside, sending it hurtling over a hedge. 

‘Go on, piss off, blasted thing!’ 

The rifle turned two somersaults and crashed down in a furrow, where it lay, long and still, like a corpse. Other rifles were already flying through the air to join it. Soon the field was full of prostrate 
weapons, stiff and forlorn beneath the harsh sun. It was epidemic madness, brought on by the hunger gnawing at their bellies, the shoes chafing their feet, the punishing march and the unexpected 
defeat lurking menacingly over their shoulders. Nothing good left to hope for, what with those at the top giving way, supplies not even managing to feed them; what with their anger and irritation, making 
them want to get it over with here and now, before they'd even started. So there—the rifle could go the same way as the rucksacks. And in a sort of senseless rage, accompanied by jeers and sneers 
like lunatics on a jaunt, rifles went flying through the air, all along the straggling trail, stretching far back into the countryside. 

Before getting rid of his own rifle, Loubet made it perform a neat twirl in mid-air, like a drum-major’s baton. Lapoulle, seeing all his comrades throwing away theirs too, one after the other, must have 
thought it was all part of manworks, and followed suit. But Pache, with a confused sense of duty which he owed to his religious upbringing, refused to do likewise, and Chouteau began hurling insults 
at him, calling him a right vicar’s son. 

‘What a little blackleg! ... And all because his old peasant of a mother made him swallow the Good Book every Sunday! Off to Mass with you, then—it stinks, not going along with your comrades!’ 
Dark-faced, Maurice marched on in silence, head bowed beneath the flaming sky. Now he made his way as if through an atrocious, exhausting nightmare, phantoms dancing before his eyes, as if 
walking towards a chasm somewhere out in front; and all his culture and education went plunging to the depths, dragging him down, down to the baseness of these poor wretches around him. 

‘Yes,’ he said to Chouteau suddenly, ‘you're right!’ 

And his gun was already lying on a pile of stones when Jean, vainly striving to counter the abominable way his men were abandoning their arms, caught sight of him. He rushed forward. 

‘Pick up your rifle immediately! Immediately, do you hear?’ 

All at once, Jean’s face had taken on a dreadful look of pure fury. This man, normally so calm, always ready to find an amicable solution, suddenly glared at them with eyes ablaze, and spoke in a voice 
of thunderous authority. His men had never seen him like this before; they stopped short in amazement. 

‘Pick up your rifle immediately, or it's me you'll have to answer to!’ 

Quivering with rage, Maurice uttered but one word, trying to make it as offensive as possible: 

‘Peasant!’ 

‘Oh yes, that’s it, I’m a peasant all right; but you—you’re a gentleman! ... And that’s why you're such a filthy swine! Aye, I'll give it to you straight: you're a filthy swine!’ 

Hoots went up from the men, but the corporal, with extraordinary force, persisted. 

‘When you’ve had an education, you should let it show ... If we’re peasants, if we're ignorant brutes, then you ought to set an example to us all, because you know better than we do ... For God’s sake, 
pick up your rifle, or I'll have you shot as soon as this march is over.’ 

Cowed, Maurice picked up his rifle. Tears of rage blurred his eyes. He continued the march swaying like a drunkard, surrounded by his comrades who were now jeering at him for giving way. God, how 
he hated this Jean! He hated him with an inextinguishable hatred, wounded to the quick by this harsh lesson that he knew had been justified. And when Chouteau, at his side, growled that corporals 
like that made you look forward to the day when you could quietly shoot them in the back of the head under cover of battle, Maurice saw red, and had sudden visions of himself smashing Jean's skull 
behind some wall. 

However, there was a diversion. Loubet noticed that while this argument had been going on, Pache too had finally abandoned his rifle, quietly laying it down by the bank. Why had he done that? Pache, 
however, made no attempt to explain, but merely smiled to himself, like a well-behaved little boy being scolded for his first transgression, relishing it, yet at the same time a little shame-faced. Quite 
perked up, he walked on, merrily swinging his arms. All along the sun-drenched roads, weaving between the endless succession of ripened corn and hop-fields, the scattered chaos continued; the 
stragglers, free of rifles and rucksacks, were now little more than a wandering crowd, a hotch-potch of beggars and good-for-nothings tramping along, sending frightened villagers into their houses and 
behind bolted doors at the sight of them. 

It was then that a chance encounter proved the last straw for Maurice. Far behind them came a dull rumbling; it was the front section of the reserve artillery that had set off last of all, suddenly emerging 
around a bend in the road. The straggling laggards barely had time to throw themselves into the neighbouring fields to get out of its way. Marching in column-formation, it processed past them at an 
impressive trot, impeccably lined up and correct; a full regiment of six battalions, with the colonel leading out in front, and all the officers in their proper places. The cannon went by noisily, at regular, 
scrupulously observed intervals, each one accompanied by its ammunition chest, horses, and men. And when the fifth battery passed, Maurice clearly recognized his cousin Honoré’s cannon. There 
was the battery sergeant-major, perched proudly on his horse, to the left of the forward driver, who was riding in front, a handsome, fair-haired man called Adolphe, on a solid mount, a fine chestnut 
mare, beautifully in step with the off-horse that trotted along by her side; while among the six gunners, seated two by two on the cannon’s casings and ammunition chest, was Louis, the gun-layer, in 
his proper place—he was a short man with brown hair, and Adolphe’s comrade. These two made up a couple, as they called it, according to the old tradition of marrying a man on horseback to a foot 
soldier. To Maurice, who had got to know them in camp, they seemed to have grown in stature; and the cannon, hitched up to its four horses, followed by the ammunition chest pulled along by another 
six beasts, seemed as bright as a sun to him, loved, polished, and cared for by the entire little universe around it, men and horses riding in tight formation, disciplined and affectionate like some plucky 
little family. Above all, Maurice suffered horribly when he saw the look of disdain which his cousin Honoré cast upon the stragglers, and the sudden expression of stupefaction as he recognized Maurice 
among this herd of rifle-less men. The rear of the procession was already in sight, with the battery equipment, gun carriages, forges, and supply wagons. Lastly, in a final cloud of dust, came the reserve, 
the second team of men and horses; and the rambling clatter of cartwheels and horses’ hooves gradually faded and died as they went trotting round another bend in the road. 

‘Goddamn it!’ declared Loubet. ‘It’s all very well showing off like that when you've got wheels to do all the work for you!’ 

On their arrival, the staff officers found Altkirch not yet taken. No sign of the Prussians as yet. But General Douay, still afraid of turning round and discovering them breathing down his neck any moment 
now, had wanted the divisions to push on to Dannemarie that the head of the column had only reached at five that evening. It was now eight, night was falling, and the men were only just setting up 
camp, so great was the confusion in the regiments, missing half their men. Totally worn out, the troops were ready to drop with hunger and exhaustion. Isolated soldiers, litle groups, and the whole 
interminable, pitiful trail of limping, rebellious men scattered along the lanes could be seen trickling in right up until ten o'clock, trying unsuccessfully to find their companies. 

As soon as Jean was able to rejoin his regiment, he set off in search of Lieutenant Rochas, in order to give him his report. He found him, and Captain Beaudoin too, conferring with the colonel, all three 
standing outside the door of a small inn, all very busy with the rollcall, anxious to find out where all their men were. As soon as the corporal began speaking to the lieutenant, Colonel de Vineuil 
overheard, and called him over, forcing him to tell him the whole story. His long, sallow face, eyes still inky black against his thick, snow-white hair and long, flowing moustache, was cloaked in mute 
desolation. 

‘Colonel!’ exclaimed Captain Beaudoin, not waiting to hear what his commanding officer thought, ‘we ought to shoot half a dozen of the rogues!’ 

Lieutenant Rochas nodded in agreement. But the colonel shrugged helplessly. 

‘There's too many of them—nearly seven hundred, for goodness’ sake. Who on earth would we pick out from all that lot? ... And anyway, wouldn't you know it, the General’s against it. He’s a paternal 
type, says he never punished a single man, back in Africa ... Oh no, no, | can’t do a thing. It's dreadful.’ 

The captain echoed him. 

‘Dreadful ... It really is the end.’ 

As Jean withdrew, he heard Major Bouroche, whom he'd not seen standing there on the threshold of the inn, grumble quietly under his breath: no more discipline, no more punishment, army up the 
creek! Before the week was out, the commanders would be getting a good kick up the backside; whereas if they'd blown the heads off a couple of these jokers straight away, maybe the rest would 
think first before doing anything. 

No one was punished.* Some of the officers in the rearguard, who'd been escorting the supply train, had wisely taken the precaution of having all the rifles and rucksacks collected up from where they 
lay strewn on each side of the road. Only a small number were missing, and the men were rearmed rather furtively at daybreak, as if to hush up the whole business. Their orders were to break camp 
at five o'clock, but the soldiers were woken as of four in the morning, and the retreat back to Belfort was hurried along, in the certainty that the Prussians were now only two or three leagues away. 
Again, the men had been forced to make do with ration biscuits, and the troops set off exhausted after this restless and all too brief night’s sleep, still without a hot meal inside them. That morning, yet 
again, the orderly nature of the march was compromised by a hasty departure. 

That day was worse than the last, infinitely sad. The landscape had changed, they were now in mountainous country, with roads clambering up and down slopes planted with pine forests; and the 
narrow valleys, covered in a bushy carpet of broom, lay in a flourish of gold. Ever since the previous day, however, a wind of panic had come blowing through this countryside, as it shimmered beneath 
the bright August sun, and it blew increasingly terror-stricken with each hour that passed. A dispatch, warning all mayors to advise their townsfolk to hide their valuables away somewhere safe, had 
brought widespread fear to breaking point. Had the enemy come, then, after all? And would they have enough time to get away? They began imagining that they could hear the approaching thunder of 
the invading army, that dull roaring of a river which has burst its banks, growing louder and louder now, as each village added its own fear to the rising tide, amid cries and wailing. 


Maurice marched on as if he were sleepwalking, his feet bleeding and his shoulders crushed beneath the weight of his rucksack and rifle. He was incapable of thought, and just kept walking into the 
nightmare he saw before him; he was no longer conscious of the comrades trudging on around him, aware only of Jean to his left, like him worn out by the same pain and exhaustion. The sight of the 
villages they passed through was appalling, heart-wrenchingly pitiful. As the retreating troops came into view, this disordered flight of shattered soldiers dragging themselves along on their weary legs, 
the villagers would grow restless and hurry to get out too. To think that only a fortnight earlier these people had been so calm! Their Alsace had been waiting so cheerfully for war to come, convinced 
that all the fighting would be done on German soil!* But now France was being invaded, the storm was about to break on their own territory, in their own backyards, over their own fields, like one of 
those dreaded hurricanes which lay waste to whole regions with their hail and thunder in a matter of a couple of hours! Outside each house, in the midst of chaos and uproar, men were loading carts, 
recklessly heaping the furniture on any old how, too anxious to worry about breaking it. At upstairs windows, women threw out a last mattress onto the carts below, and passed out the cradle that had 
almost got left behind. The baby was strapped into it and the whole bundle fastened to the top of the pile, surrounded by the legs of upturned tables and chairs. On the cart behind, sick old grandfather 
was lashed to a wardrobe and carried off like another piece of furniture. And then there were those who hadn't got carts, piling their homes up onto wheelbarrows; others made their escape carrying 
bundles of clothes, while some thought merely to save the parlour clock, clutching it to their breast like an infant. It was impossible to take everything, and bits of furniture and parcels of linen which had 
proved too burdensome lay abandoned in the gutter. Some shut up everything before they went, leaving their houses looking dead, with doors and windows tightly closed. But by far the largest number 
left them unlocked, hurrying to be off, convinced in their black despair that all would be destroyed anyway; doors and windows gaped wide open, revealing the emptiness of the denuded rooms within; 
and these houses were the saddest of all, with their desolate air of a town captured by the enemy, deserted in terror, its pitiful dwellings lying open to the winds, abandoned even by the cats, sensing 
a chilling premonition of what was to come. The heart-rending spectacle became more and more grim with each village they came to, and the number of people clearing out and fleeing grew larger and 
larger, adding to the general, swelling crush, clenched fists, curses and tears. 

But it was on the open road, passing through the deserted countryside, that Maurice suffered most from the anguish which was choking him. Here, as they approached Belfort, the ragged line of 
refugees grew denser, until it formed an uninterrupted procession. Oh, those poor souls who thought they would find shelter within the city walls! The man urging his horse on with a stick, his wife 
following on behind, dragging her children along by the hand—entire families pushing on, staggering beneath their loads, headlong and straggling, the little ones unable to keep up, blinded by the white 
glare of the sun beating down on the road. Many had taken off their sandals and continued barefoot, to help them walk faster; and half-dressed mothers breast-fed tearful kids, still on the move, never 
stopping once. Terrified faces turned to look at the road behind, distraught hands waved frantically, as if trying to block out the horizon, while the wind of panic ruffled hair and set hastily buttoned 
garments flapping about wildly. Others went rushing off across the fields, farmers with all their domestic household in tow, letting out their flocks and driving them on ahead, sheep, cattle, horses, and 
oxen, forced out of stables and barns with sticks. They were heading for the valleys, high plateaux, and empty forests, kicking up clouds of dust left by other routs long ago, when the native peoples 
abandoned their lands to the invading hordes. They were off to live under canvas, in some natural circle of lonely stones, so far from the beaten track that not a single enemy soldier would dare risk his 
neck coming after them. And the swirling dust enveloping them faded away behind clumps of pine trees, accompanied by bellows and clattering hooves; while back on the road, the streams of carts 
and foot travellers flowed steadily past, hindering the troops’ onward march. They swept along so thick and fast as they neared Belfort that it was like battling against a swollen, irresistible torrent, and 
more than once, the soldiers were obliged to come to a halt. 

It was during one of these brief halts that Maurice witnessed an incident which scarred his memory like the stinging weal from a whip-lash across his face. 

By the side of the road stood an isolated house, the dwelling of some poor peasant, whose meagre plot of land could be seen at the back. This man had refused to abandon his field; the roots binding 
him to this earth of his went far too deep for that. And so he stayed, because to leave would mean leaving part of himself behind with it. They could see him squatting on a bench in the low-ceilinged 
room, vacantly watching the soldiers file past, abandoning his ripened corn to enemy hands as they withdrew. Standing beside him was his wife, still young, one child in her arms, another hiding in her 
skirts; and all three stood weeping and wailing. But suddenly the front door was flung violently open, and there on the threshold stood the grandmother, a very old, tall, skinny woman, waving her bare, 
scrawny arms at them like a couple of lengths of gnarled rope. Her grey hair had escaped from under her cap, and blew wildly about her emaciated features, and her fury was so intense that the words 
she shouted stuck in her throat, choked and indistinct. 

At first, the soldiers began laughing at her. Just look at the state of her, silly old bag! Then some of her words reached their ears. 

‘Bastards! Scoundrels! Cowards! Cowards!’ she yelled. 

Cowards! She spat the volley of insults at them, her voice growing shriller and shriller. And the laughter was cut dead, an icy cold spread through the ranks. The men hung their heads and looked away. 
‘Cowards! Cowards! Cowards!’ 

Abruptly, she seemed to get even taller. Drawing herself up, tragically thin, there in her raggedy dress, she swept a large arc from west to east, a gesture so expansive that it seemed to fill the whole 
sky. 

‘Cowards! The Rhine’s not that way! It’s over there, the Rhine, you cowards! Cowards!’ 

Finally, they set off again, and catching a glimpse of Jean’s face, Maurice saw that his eyes were brimming with tears. At this, he felt a sudden rush of emotion, and the grief in him bit more sharply at 
the thought that even these savages had felt the sting from that insult, that unmerited slur which they were forced to endure. Everything went to pieces inside his wretched, aching head, and he never 
did know exactly how he managed to complete the march. 

It had taken the 7th Corps all day to cover the twenty-three kilometres between Dannemarie and Belfort; and once again, night was falling and it was already late by the time the troops were finally able 
to pitch their tents beneath the city fortifications, on the self-same spot from which they had set off four days previously, marching to meet the enemy. Despite the late hour and their extreme exhaustion, 
the soldiers insisted on lighting the campfires and preparing their soup. It was the first time since setting out that they were, at long last, getting a hot meal inside them. Sitting around the fires beneath 
the cool night air, they were just finishing licking out their mess-tins and leaning back, grunting contentedly, when they were suddenly stunned by a rumour going round the camp. Two new dispatches 
had arrived in quick succession: the Prussians, it seemed, had not crossed the Rhine at Markolsheim at all, and there wasn’t a single Prussian left at Huningue. All the terrifying accounts—the 
Markolsheim crossing, the bridge of boats strung across the river, lit by huge electric lamps—were all nothing but nightmarish fancy, inexplicable hallucinations dreamed up by the Sous-Préfet at 
Schelestadt. And as for the army corps threatening Huningue, that notorious Black Forest Corps which had set all Alsace trembling in its boots, it was, in fact, no more than a tiny detachment of 
Wirttemberg troops*—two battalions and a squadron—whose artful tactics of repeatedly marching first in one direction and then back over its own footsteps, thus suddenly appearing unexpectedly all 
over the place, had led everyone to believe that a force thirty to forty thousand strong was at hand. Just imagine! That very morning, they had nearly blown up the Dannemarie viaduct! Twenty leagues 
of rich farmland had just suffered pointless damage and destruction, and all because of the most idiotic panic; and as they recalled all they had seen in the course of that dreadful day—all those 
inhabitants fleeing in terror, driving their livestock up into the mountains; the stream of carts piled high with belongings, rolling towards the city, surrounded by herds of women and children—recalling 
all this, the soldiers lost their tempers, and angry exclamations could be heard among the exasperated sniggers. 

‘No, really, this is just too ludicrous!’ faltered Loubet, waving his spoon, his mouth full of food. ‘What? Is that the enemy they were leading us to meet? No one there all the time! ... Twelve leagues 
there, twelve leagues back, and not even the ghost of an enemy lying in wait! All that for nothing, just for the thrill of getting scared!’ 

Then Chouteau, noisily scraping out his bowl, began railing against the generals, though not saying so specifically. 

‘What bastards, hey? How much stupider can you get? Bunch of frightened rabbits we've been landed with there! Just think—if they bolted like that when there wasn’t anyone there, imagine how they'd 
have hopped it if they’d found themselves staring a real army in the face!’ 

Another armful of wood had been thrown on the fire, purely for the pleasure of seeing the tall, bright flames which it sent up, and Lapoulle, blissfully toasting his legs in the warmth, started laughing like 
an idiot, without a clue as to why; Jean, who until then had turned a deaf ear, ventured in a paternal tone of voice, 

‘Quiet now ... Things might turn nasty for you if anyone heard...’ 

He himself, as a simple and sensible man, was also outraged by the stupidity of his commanders. But they had to be respected, all the same; and, as Chouteau wouldn't stop his grumbling, he cut him 
off in mid-sentence. 

‘Quiet! Here comes the Lieutenant now: if you've got any grievances, take them up with him.’ 

Maurice, sitting apart in silence, had hung his head. This really was the end, the end of it all! They had barely started, and already it was all over. The lack of discipline, the men rebelling at the very 
first setback—this was already turning the army into a gang with nothing to bond them together, already demoralized and just ripe for any catastrophe that might happen to come along. Sitting there, 
beneath the walls of Belfort, they hadn’t yet seen a single Prussian, and already they were defeated. 

The days that followed bristled with apprehension and unease, such was their monotony. To keep his troops busy, General Douay set them to work on the town’s fortifications that were sorely 
inadequate. They shifted mounds of earth and hewed rock at a furious pace. And not a word reached them! Where was MacMahon’s army? What were they doing outside Metz? The most exaggerated 
rumours circulated, and the odd newspapers that got through to them from Paris were so full of contradictions that they merely added to the deepening gloom and anxiety against which they struggled. 
The general had already written twice to ask for orders, without getting any reply. Finally, however, on 12 August, the 7th Corps’s numbers were brought up to strength by the arrival of the 3rd Division, 
just landed from Italy; but still, that only made two divisions in all—the 1st Division, defeated at Froeschwiller, had got itself lost during the rout, and no one as yet knew where it had been carried off to. 
And then, after a week spent in this state of isolation, completely cut off from the rest of France, a telegram arrived, giving the order to move on. There was jubilation all round—anything rather than the 
life they’d been leading. As they prepared to depart, the guessing began again, no one knew where they were heading: some said they were off to defend Strasbourg, while others even talked of being 
part of a daring push into the Black Forest, to cut off the Prussian line of retreat. 

As of the following morning, the 106th was one of the first to leave, crammed into cattle trucks. The wagon which Jean’s squad found itself in was particularly crowded, so much so that Loubet claimed 
that he didn’t even have room to sneeze. The utter chaos which, yet again, had plagued the distribution of supplies meant that the men had received in liquor what they should have been given in 
victuals: so nearly all of them were now drunk, victims of blind, roaring drunkenness which spilled out in a chorus of obscenities. The train rolled along, and inside the wagon it was impossible to see 
each other through the thick pipe-smoke which hung like fog on the air; the heat from the piles of fermenting bodies was unbearable, and yells escaped from the fleeing black wagon, drowning out the 
rumble of the wheels, and dying out far away in the bleak landscape. And it was only when they reached Langres that the troops realised that they were being taken back to Paris. 

‘Bloody hell!’ said Chouteau, whose unfailing gift of the gab had already established him as undisputed leader in his own particular corner. ‘That's what it is, they're going to line us up outside 
Charentonneau, to stop Bismarck kipping down in the Tuileries.”* 

The others thought this was a hoot, although they couldn't have said why, and rolled about laughing. As it was, the slightest incident along the way brought deafening cheers, shouts and laughter from 
the wagons: the sight of peasants standing by the side of the track, anxious groups of people waiting at small country stations for the trains to come through, hoping for news, the whole of France 
trembling and terrified at the threat of invasion. And so the masses who had gathered to see the train got nothing for their pains but all this bawling cannon-fodder, as it whipped past their noses on the 
flying locomotive, a fleeting vision engulfed in steam and noise, being carted off at great speed. However, at one station where they stopped, three well-heeled bourgeois ladies, who had begun handing 
out soup to the soldiers, proved a great success. The men were so happy they cried, kissing the ladies’ hands and thanking them. 

Further on, though, the dreadful songs and wild hoots started up yet again. Some way after Chaumont, as they carried on as before, their train met another going the other way, packed with artillerymen 
who had to be transported to Metz. The train had just slowed down, and the soldiers in the two trains yelled out to each other, making an appalling racket. As it happened, the artillery won the fight, no 
doubt the drunkest of the two, standing in the wagons waving their fists, and bawling out, with such desperate violence that it drowned out everything else: 

‘Off to the slaughter! Off to the slaughter! Off to the slaughter!’ 

And a blast of cold, icy, graveyard air seemed to blow over them all. There was a sudden silence, above which Loubet could be heard jeering, 

‘Cheerful bunch!’ 

‘Maybe, but they've got a point,’ put in Chouteau, like some workers’ club speaker. ‘It’s revolting, sending a load of brave lads off to their deaths for some rotten business they don’t even know the first 
thing about.’ 

And on he went. Here was the subvert talking, the unreliable Montmartre labourer, the street painter, always dawdling and out on the town, full of half-digested odds and ends from speeches he’d 
caught bits of in public meetings, coming out with arrant nonsense all mixed up with the great principles of liberty and equality. He thought he knew it all, and began to indoctrinate his comrades, 
particularly Lapoulle, of whom he’d secretly vowed to make a fine fellow. 

‘Hey, lads? It’s simple! If Badinguet* and Bismarck have a quarrel to settle, let them sort it out between themselves with a few fisticuffs, and stop bothering hundreds of thousands of men who don’t 
even know each other and don’t want to fight!’ 

The entire wagon laughed, amused and won over by him, and Lapoulle, who didn’t have a clue who Badinguet was and couldn't even have said whether he was fighting for a king or for an emperor, 
repeated after him, like the great child he was, 


‘That's it, a few fisticuffs, and then off for a drink!’ 
Chouteau, however, had turned towards Pache, to give him the same treatment. 
‘It's like you, believing in God Almighty ... He forbade fighting, did your God Almighty. So what are you doing here then, you great ninny?’ 
‘Lord above!’ said Pache, taken aback, ‘I’m not here for the fun of it ... It’s just, you know, the police...’ 
‘Police? Pah, we couldn't give a toss about the police! Listen, you lot, do you know what we'd do if we had any bloody sense? In a while, when we stop and get out, we'd bugger off, that’s what we'd 
do! We'd bugger off home and leave that fat swine Badinguet and all his two-bit crony generals to sort out this mess with their filthy Prussians as they see fit!’ 
Cheers broke out, the subversion was beginning to take effect, and Chouteau was triumphant, dragging up all his theories, where the lot—the Republic, human rights and the rotting Empire which ought 
to be overthrown—all mixed and mingled in a murky swell, together with the treason of all their commanders, who'd each sold out for a million, as they'd seen with their own eyes. He was, he proclaimed, 
a revolutionary; the others didn’t even know if they were Republicans or not, nor even how you got to be one: all except Loubet, the connoisseur, who knew very well what his own opinion was—he'd 
never been in favour of anything except soup. Yet each and every one of them, caught up in the moment, ranted all the same against the Emperor, the officers, and this unholy mess they'd leave behind 
them at the first sign of trouble, and double quick! And, fanning the flames of their increasing drunkenness, Chouteau kept one eye on Maurice, the gentleman he was amusing and who he was so 
proud to have with him. So proud, in fact, that in order to rouse his passions too, he decided to pick on Jean, who until then had been sitting motionless and almost asleep in all this din, with his eyes 
half-shut. Since the harsh lesson which the corporal had inflicted upon the volunteer when he’d forced him to pick up his rifle, if the latter did bear his NCO any grudge, then this was just the moment 
to set the two men on each other. 
‘Just like there’s some | know who've talked of getting us shot,’ he took up again, in threatening tones. ‘Right bastards who treat us worse than dogs, who just don’t understand that when you've had 
enough of your rucksack and your bloody gun, oopsadaisy! Chuck the fucking things in a field and see if they'll sprout! Hey, comrades? What do you think they'd say if we there them onto the track, 
now we've got them cornered? ... That's the ticket, hey comrades? We need to make an example of one of ‘em, so they'll stop pestering us with their bloody war! Death to Badinguet’s trouble-merchants! 
Death to all the bastards who want us to fight!’ 
Jean had tumed bright red, as the angry blood went rushing to his cheeks in one of the rare moments when he lost his temper. Although the men around him were squeezing him in like a human vice, 
he stood up, put up clenched fists, and thrust his burning face at Chouteau, such a terrifying vision that the other grew pale. 
‘Jesus Christ! Will you shut your mouth, you swine! ... I've kept quiet for hours, because there aren't any officers about and | can’t just put you up against the wall. Oh yes, oh yes! I'd have been doing 
the regiment a real service, getting rid of a bloody reptile like you ... But just you listen: the moment we start joking about punishment, you'll have me to deal with. Not a corporal—just a big bloke who's 
getting pissed off with you and who'll shut your gob for you! Ah, look at you, you coward! You don’t want to fight, so you're trying to stop everyone else fighting, too! Just you say that again and see if | 
don't clout you one!’ 
By now, the entire wagon had turned to stare, and was won over by Jean’s feisty manner, abandoning Chouteau, who could only stammer and back away from his opponent's hefty fists. 
‘And | couldn't give a toss about Badinguet, either, d’you hear? I've never given a toss about politics, or the Republic, or the Empire; and now, just like when | was ploughing my fields back then, all I've 
ever wanted is for everyone to be happy, for things to be as they should be, fair and square ... Of course it’s a blasted nuisance for everyone, having to fight. But that doesn’t mean that the bastards 
who come round demoralizing us shouldn't be flung up against the wall, because it's hard enough to behave properly as it is. Christ alivel—doesn’t your blood boil, my friends, when they tell you that 
the Prussians are on your soil, and that you’ve got to throw them out?’ 
Then, in one of those effortless mood swings so common to crowds, the soldiers cheered the corporal, who repeated his solemn oath to clout the first man from his squad who talked of not fighting. 
Bravo, Corporal! We'd sort out Bismarck in no time! 
In the midst of this wild oration, Jean, quite calm again, said politely to Maurice, as if he hadn't been addressing one of his own men at all, 
‘Sir, you can’t possibly be on the side of the cowards ... After all, we haven't even fought yet—it’ll be us thrashes those Prussians, one day!’ 
At that moment, Maurice felt a warm ray of sunshine penetrate right to his heart. It made him feel troubled and humiliated. What? Was this man more than just a yokel after all? He recalled the terrible 
hatred which had burned within him, as he picked up the rifle he'd thrown away in a moment of forgetfulness. Yet he also recalled his astonishment on seeing those two great tears in the corporal’s 
eyes, when the old granny, grey hair flying in the wind, pointing to the Rhine, over the horizon, had insulted them. Was it some fraternal feeling born of the same weariness, the same pain, suffered 
together that made his rancour disappear like this? 
Coming from a family which supported Bonaparte, he’d never imagined the Republic except in theory; he even felt rather affectionate towards the Emperor himself, and he was in favour of war, the 
very lifeblood of nations. All at once, he was filled with new hope, in one of those leaps of the imagination so familiar to him; and the enthusiasm which, one evening, had driven him to join up set his 
heart beating once again, swelling it with the certainty of victory. ‘But it's absolutely certain, Corporal,’ he said gaily, ‘we're going to thrash them!’ Ever onwards, ever onwards rolled the wagon, carrying 
its load of men, amid the thick smoke from their pipes and the stifling heat from all the piled-up bodies, hurling its obscene verses at the anxious stations as it passed through, hurling them at the 
haggard peasants standing along the hedgerows with a loud, drunken, clamour. By 20 August, they were in Paris, at the station at the Porte de Pantin,* and that very same evening they set off again, 
to disembark the following day at Rheims, heading for the camp at Chalons. 
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Much to his surprise, Maurice saw that the 106th was getting off at Rheims and being given orders to set up camp there. So they weren't going on to Chalons to join up with the army after all? Two 
hours later, when his regiment had stacked up their arms, a league from the city, on the way to Courcelles, on the vast plain which stretched beyond the canal from the Aisne to the Marne,* his 
amazement grew still further on learning that the entire Chalons army had been in retreat since morning, and was coming to set up camp. In fact, tents were springing up from one edge of the horizon 
to the other, right over to Saint-Thierry and Neuvillette, even beyond the Laon road; and by evening, there would be the fires of four encampments flickering here. Obviously the plan which had been 
adopted envisaged taking up positions south of Paris, to wait for the Prussians. And he was very happy to see it. After all, wasn’t it the safest thing to do? 
Maurice spent the afternoon of 21 August wandering around the camp, searching for news. They were left to their own devices, and discipline seemed to have grown slack again, for the men drifted 
off and came back just as they pleased. In the end, Maurice ambled back to Rheims, to cash a money order for a hundred francs which he'd received from his sister Henriette. In a café, he overheard 
a sergeant talking about the mutinous mood of the eighteen battalions of the Garde Mobile de la Seine,* which had just been sent back to Paris: the 6th Battalion in particular had nearly murdered its 
officers. Back at camp, the generals suffered insults daily, and since Froeschwiller, the soldiers hadn't even bothered saluting Marshal MacMahon any more. The café filled with the sound of voices, 
and a violent argument broke out between two peaceable-looking gentlemen about the number of troops the Marshal would have under his command. One talked of three hundred thousand that was 
absurd. The other, more reasonably, counted off the four army corps: there was the 12th, back at camp, only just brought up to full strength by the addition of foot regiments and a division of the marine 
infantry; the 1st, whose men had been turning up like flotsam and jetsam since 14 August, and whose units were being reconstituted, after a fashion; and finally the 5th, defeated without a battle, carried 
off and broken up in the rout, and the 7th, equally demoralized and minus its 1st Division that it had only just met up with again, in some disarray, at Rheims. That came to a hundred and twenty 
thousand men at the most, even including the reserve cavalry and the Bonnemain and Marguerite divisions. But when the sergeant joined in and began angrily expressing his scorn for this army, this 
rabble, this herd of innocents being led to the slaughter by a bunch of imbeciles, the two gentlemen grew nervous and fled, afraid of putting themselves in a compromising position. 
Outside, Maurice tried to get hold of some newspapers. He stuffed his pockets with every edition he could buy, reading them as he walked along beneath the tall trees which lined the magnificent 
promenades bordering the city. So where were the German armies? They seemed to have disappeared. No doubt two of them were somewhere over near Metz, the First under the command of General 
Steinmetz,* in a defensive position, while the Second, under Prince Frederick Charles,* tried to make its way back along the right bank of the Moselle, to block Bazaine’s* retreat to Paris. But what of 
the Third Army, led to victory at Wissembourg and Froeschwiller by the Crown Prince of Prussia, now pursuing the 1st and 5th Corps: what was its true position at present, amid all the chaotic muddle 
and conflicting information? Was it still camped at Nancy? Or was it about to descend on Chalons—was that why they'd struck camp with such haste, setting fire to shops, equipment, fodder, and all 
sorts of provisions? And once again confusion reigned, as the most contradictory hypotheses resurfaced about the plans ascribed to the generals. It was only then that Maurice, cut off as he was from 
the rest of the world, learned of the events in Paris: defeat crashing like thunder over the heads of a people so sure of victory, the terrible feeling of shock on the streets, both Chambers recalled, the 
fall of the liberal minister* responsible for the plebiscite, the Emperor stripped of his title of Commander-in-Chief, and forced to hand over supreme command to Marshal Bazaine. The Emperor had 
been at the Chalons camp since 16 August, and all the papers talked about an important council that had been held on the 17th, attended by Prince Napoleon* and a number of generals; however, as 
to exactly what decisions had actually been taken, the papers couldn’t agree, except on the bare, factual results: General Trochu* had been appointed Governor of Paris, and Marshal MacMahon 
placed at the head of the Chalons army—all of which implied that the Emperor had been completely removed from the picture. One could sense immense fear and irresolution, with the alternating plans 
contradicting and replacing each other from one hour to the next. And still the same old question: where were the German armies? Who were right—those who claimed that Bazaine was in the process 
of making an orderly retreat through the northern positions, or those who maintained that he was already cut off south of Metz? There was a persistent rumour circulating about colossal battles, heroic 
struggles taking place during the entire week from 14 to 20 August, although the only thing which seemed certain was a terrifying clash of arms, far away and out of sight. 
Then Maurice sat down on a bench, his tired legs about to give way beneath him. All around him, the city seemed to be going about its normal, everyday life; beneath the beautiful trees, maids watched 
over children, and those with modest private incomes took their habitual, leisurely stroll. Taking up his papers again, he chanced upon an article he had overlooked, from a militant Republican opposition 
paper. Suddenly, everything became clear. The paper confirmed that at the council held at the Chalons camp on 17 August, the decision had been taken to order the Paris army to retreat, and that 
General Trochu had been nominated solely to prepare the ground for the Emperor's return. However, it added that, confronted by the attitude of the Empress Regent* and the new government, these 
resolutions had foundered. The Empress was convinced that there would be a revolution, should the Emperor return. ‘He wouldn't get to the Tuileries alive,’ was what she had reportedly said. She was 
stubbornly determined to see the army advance, and even join up with the Metz army; besides, her opinion had the support of General Palikao,* newly appointed War Minister, who had plans for a 
thunderous, victorious march to meet up with Bazaine. Maurice let the paper slide onto his lap, and sat staring into space; now he thought he understood it all—the two conflicting plans, Marshal 
MacMahon’s hesitancy in carrying out this flanking movement—such a dangerous undertaking if the troops weren't really reliable; the impatient orders reaching him from Paris, each more irritated than 
the last, forcing him into this brave but foolhardy venture. And then, in the middle of this tragic struggle, Maurice suddenly had a clear, sharp vision of the Emperor, stripped of his imperial authority that 
he'd placed in the hands of the Empress Regent, robbed of his command as Commander-in-Chief, recently relinquished to Marshal Bazaine; and now he was nothing at all, a mere shadow of an 
emperor, vague and insubstantial, a cumbersome, useless, nameless object that no one knew what to do with, rejected by Paris, yet with no place in the army either, now that he’d promised not even 
to give a single order. 
The next morning, though, after a stormy night spent outside the tent, rolled up in his blanket, Maurice was relieved to learn that the order to retreat to Paris had most definitely won the day. There was 
talk of another council held the previous evening, attended by the former Vice-Emperor, Mister Rouher,* sent by the Empress to hasten the march on Verdun, and whom the Marshal seemed to have 
persuaded of the peril of such a manwork. Had there been bad news from Bazaine? No one dared confirm it. But the absence of any news was significant in itself, and officers with any sense at all 
came out in favour of waiting outside Paris, so as to act as the capital's reserve army. And now that he was convinced the retreat would begin the next day, since people said the order had already 
been given, Maurice was happy, and decided to give in to the childish fancy which had been tormenting him—just for once, he wanted to get away from the billycans and dine somewhere on a real 
tablecloth, with a bottle of wine, a glass, and a plate in front of him—all those things he’d been deprived of for what seemed like months. He had money, and off he went with pounding heart, as if he 
were up to some mischief, looking for an inn. 
It was across the canal, at the entrance to the village of Courcelles, that he found the lunch he’d dreamed of. The day before, someone had told him that the Emperor had stopped at a prosperous- 
looking house here; so he’d wandered over to take a look, out of curiosity. He remembered seeing a tavern on the corner at a crossroads, with its latticed arch hung with fine bunches of grapes, already 
ripe and golden. Beneath the creeping vines stood green painted tables, and looking through the wide-open door into the vast kitchen, he caught glimpses of the great, ticking clock, with colourful 
Epinal engravings* hanging on the wall among the china, and the landlord’s huge wife turning the spit-handle. Behind the tavern a game of boules was in progress. And it was all so happy and innocent, 
the perfect picture of the traditional French open-air inn. 
A pretty, buxom girl came over to him, and, flashing her white teeth, asked, 
‘Will you be eating, sir?’ 
‘Indeed | will! ... I'd like eggs, a cutlet, and some cheese. And white wine!’ 
He called her back. 
‘Tell me, isn’t the Emperor staying in one of those houses?’ 
‘Yes, sir, that’s the one, right there in front of us! You can’t see the house itself, it’s hidden behind that high wall with the trees showing over the top.’ 


So he settled in beneath the latticed arch, loosened his belt to make himself more comfortable, and chose a table, dappled with golden sunlight filtering through the vines. He kept looking back towards 
the high yellow wall which was sheltering the Emperor. It really was a hidden, mysterious house; even the tiled roof was invisible from where he sat. The entrance gave onto the other side, towards the 
village road, a narrow track winding between dismal walls, with not a shop or a window to be seen. Behind it, the little park was like an oasis of thick greenery among the few neighbouring buildings. 
And there, on the other side of the road, surrounded by sheds and stables, he noticed a whole courtyard full of carriages and wagons, amid a continuous coming and going of men and horses. 
Intending it as a joke, he asked the serving girl, who was spreading a snowy-white cloth over the table, 

‘Is that all for the Emperor?’ 

‘Why, yes indeed, just for the Emperor!’ she replied, in her winsome, cheerful way, happy to show off her lovely white teeth. 

And she listed everything, no doubt informed by the grooms who had been coming to drink at the tavern since the day before: there was the staff, made up of twenty-five officers, sixty household 
guards, and the scout platoon of the Imperial Escort, sixty gendarmes from the military police; then the royal household, seventy-three persons in all, chamberlains, serving valets and chamber valets, 
cooks and pot-boys; then four saddle horses and two carriages for the Emperor, ten horses for the equerries, eight for the grooms and bellboys, not to mention forty-seven post-horses; then a charabanc 
and twelve wagonloads of luggage, including two exclusively for the kitchen that had won her admiration by the sheer quantity of utensils, bottles, and plates which could be seen, all beautifully laid 
out. 

‘Oh sir, you can’t imagine the saucepans they've got! Shine like the sun, they do ... And then there’s all sorts of dishes and vases and contraptions, | couldn't begin to tell you what they’re all used for! 
... And the wine, oh my! Bordeaux, Burgundy, Champagne, oh, you could give a fine old feast with that lot!’ 

In his delight at the snowy tablecloth and the white wine sparkling in his glass, Maurice ate two soft-boiled eggs with such an appetite that he surprised himself. Looking over to his left, through one of 
the lattice gates, he had a view of the vast plain, and it was full of tents, like some swarming city sprouting up amid the stubble-fields, between Rheims and the canal. The grey expanse was barely 
coloured here and there by a few patches of spindly green trees. Three windmills stood spreading their gangly arms. But above the jumbled rooftops of Rheims, awash with chestnut-tree crowns, the 
outline of the cathedral rose up like a massive ship against the blue sky, a colossus even at this distance, compared to the squat little houses. And memories of his schooldays came back to him, 
lessons learned and parroted off: the coronation of French kings, the holy phial,* Clovis,* Joan of Arc—all France’s ancient and glorious past. 

Then, as Maurice turned his gaze back towards the high yellow wall, struck again by the image of the Emperor staying in this modest but well-to-do residence, so discreetly tucked away, he was 
surprised to read the cry ‘Long live Napoleon!’ charcoaled in huge letters on the wall, alongside all the misspelt, outsized obscenities. The rain had washed the letters away, and the inscription was 
obviously years old. What an odd thing it was, to see this enthusiastic, bygone war-cry here upon the wall—doubtless acclaiming the uncle, the conqueror, and not the nephew! In an instant, Maurice 
felt his childhood coming back to him, singing in his memory, taking him back to Le Chesne-Populeux, where, even from the cradle, he would listen to stories recounted to him by his grandfather, a 
soldier in Napoleon’s Grande Armée. His mother had died and his father been forced to accept a job collecting taxes, brought low like so many other sons of heroes in the fall from glory that followed 
the overthrow of the Empire; and the grandfather lived with them on his minute pension, reduced to the mediocrity of this petty clerk’s dwelling, with no other consolation than to tell stories of his battle 
campaigns to his grandchildren, the twins, a boy and a girl, each with identical blond hair; and in some ways he was like a mother to them. He would settle Henriette on his left knee, Maurice on his 
right, and there would follow hours of Homeric tales of combat. 

The centuries became confused in these tales of his, the story seemed to be taking place outside the realms of history, as every nation clashed in dreadful combat. The English, Austrians, Prussians, 
and Russians marched past one by one and all together, at the passing whim of alliances, so that sometimes it was impossible to work out why some were defeated rather than others. But in the end, 
they were all defeated, inevitably defeated in advance, in an upsurge of heroism and genius* which swept aside whole armies like wisps of straw. There was Marengo, the battle on the plain, its great 
lines cleverly deployed, its faultless retreat proceeding as neatly as a game of chess, battalion by battalion, moving silently and impassively in the hail of gunfire, the legendary battle lost at three o’clock 
and won at six, when the eight hundred Grenadiers of the Consular Guard stopped the entire Austrian cavalry in its tracks, when Desaix arrived only to die, but transformed the beginnings of a rout into 
an immortal victory. There was Austerlitz, with its beautiful sun shining glorious through the winter mists, Austerlitz that began with the capture of the Pratzen Heights and ended with the terrifying 
débacle on those frozen ponds, an entire Russian army corps sinking through the ice, men, beasts, and all, going down with a dreadful cracking sound, while Napoleon the god, who had naturally 
foreseen everything, helped the disaster on its way with cannonfire. Then Jena, that graveyard of Prussian might, first the infantry fire coming through the October fog, Ney’s impatience nearly 
jeopardizing everything, then Augereau moving into the line and getting him out of trouble, then the mighty onslaught, tearing the enemy's centre ranks apart, and finally panic, as their overrated cavalry 
ran for its life, cut down by our hussars like ripe oats, sowing the romantic valley floor with a harvest of men and horses. Then Eylau, abominable Eylau, bloodiest of them all, where the butchery left a 
great pile of hideously mutilated corpses, Eylau, blood-red beneath the snow-storm, with its bleak, heroic graveyard, Eylau, still vibrating from the thundering charge of Murat’s eighty squadrons, cutting 
swathes through the Russian army, strewing the dead bodies so thick on the ground that even Napoleon wept to see them. There was Friedland, the appalling trap that the Russians fell right into, once 
again, like a flock of dizzy sparrows, the strategic masterpiece of that all-seeing, all-powerful Emperor, our left flank holding out immobile, unshakeable, while Ney, having taken the city street by street, 
began to destroy the bridges; then our left flank rushing on the enemy's right, pushing it towards the river, squeezing it into the impasse, a massacre of such Herculean proportions that they were still 
killing at ten o’clock that evening. There was Wagram, the Austrians trying to cut us off from the Danube, continuing to bring in reinforcements for their right flank to fight Masséna, who maintained his 
command, despite his wounds, from an open carriage, while Napoleon, like some crafty Titan, left them to it, and then all of a sudden a hundred cannon smashed their weaker centre ranks to pieces 
with fierce bombardments, pushing them more than a whole league back, while the right flank, terrified to find itself isolated, and giving ground to Masséna, victorious again, swept the rest of the army 
with it, into disaster, like water bursting through a ruptured dyke. Finally, there was Moscow, where the clear sun of Austerlitz shone out for the last time, a horrifying scramble of men, confusion caused 
by headstrong courage and sheer numbers, hillocks stormed by incessant volleys of fire, redoubts taken with knives alone, repeated counter-attacks, every inch of terrain fought over, and such fierce 
bravery from the Russian Guards that for victory, it took Murat leading furious charges, the thunder of three hundred cannon firing simultaneously, and the valour of Ney, that day’s prince triumphant. 
And whichever battle it happened to be, the flags fluttered in the evening air with the same quiver of glory, and the same cries of ‘Long live Napoleon!’ rang out when the campfires were lit on conquered 
ground; France reigned supreme wherever she went, a conqueror parading her invincible eagles from one end of Europe to the other, needing only to set foot in foreign parts for the vanquished nation 
to turn and run. 
Maurice was finishing up his cutlet, light-headed not so much from the white wine which sparkled in his glass as from all the reflected glory singing in his memory, when his eye happened upon two 
soldiers dressed in rags and covered in mud, like bandits weary of roaming the highways; and he overheard them asking the serving girl about the precise whereabouts of the regiments camped along 
the canal. 

He called over to them. 

‘Hey! Comrades! Over here ...! Hang on, aren’t you from the 7th Corps?’ 

‘That's right, from the 1st Division! Bloody hell, aren’t | just. Aren't | just! | was at Froeschwiller, if you must know, and it was warm enough there, | can tell you! Listen, my comrade here, he’s from the 
1st Corps—he was at Wissembourg, another filthy hole for you! 

They told their story; how they'd been caught up in the panic and the rout, left in a ditch, half-dead with exhaustion, both of them slightly wounded, thereafter dragging themselves along behind the 
army, forced to stop at towns along the way because of bouts of fever which sapped their strength, falling so far behind in the end that it was only now that they were slightly less ill that they'd arrived 
in search of their squads. 

Maurice was about to dig into a piece of Gruyére when he noticed their eyes staring ravenously at his plate, and felt a pang of anguish. 

‘Hey, Miss! Some more cheese over here, and bread and wine! Right, comrades? You'll join me? It’s on me. Here’s to you!’ 

They sat down, delighted. And, feeling a chill creep over him, he watched them, soldiers in the deplorable state of being without weapons, in their red trousers and capes held together by bits of string, 
and patched up with so many different rags and tatters that they looked like a couple of looters, or gypsies getting the last wear out of cast-offs from some battlefield. 

‘Bloody hell!’ took up the taller one again, with his mouth full. ‘It really wasn’t much of a laugh, back there ...! You should have seen it. Go on, Coutard, tell him.’ 

And the small man recounted their story, gesticulating and waving his bread in the air. 

‘Well, there was me, washing my shirt while they were preparing the soup. Imagine a filthy hole of a place, a real pit, with woods all the way round that let those Prussian bastards crawl up on their 
hands and knees without us suspecting a bloody thing. So at seven o'clock, shells start landing in the cooking-pots! Christ alive! We didn’t hang around, we leapt for our guns, and I’m not joking, right 
until eleven o'clock we really thought we were giving them a first-class thrashing. Mind you, I’ve got to tell you that there were fewer than five thousand of us, and those bastards just kept on coming. 
There | was, on a low hillside, lying flat behind a bush, and | saw them coming from every direction, right, left, straight ahead, like colonies of ants, great black columns of ants, and there were plenty 
more where they came from, too. Now don’t go repeating this, but we thought the officers were thick as pigshit, shoving us into a trap like that, far away from the rest of the boys, leaving us there to get 
flattened without coming to help. And then our General Douay, poor sod—hardly a wild boar but no chicken either, for a change—goes and swallows a bullet, and there he is, lying flat on his back with 
his legs in the air. Wiped out, nobody left! But no matter—we hung on all the same. But there were just too many of ‘em, we had to get ourselves out of the trap. So we were fighting in an enclosed 
space, defending the station, with such a din ringing in our ears that it was enough to deafen you. And then | don’t know, the town must have been taken, and we found ourselves up on some mountain, 
the Gisberg, | think they call it; and then, dug into some sort of castle, by God, the number of those bastards we killed! Blown sky-high they were, and it was a real treat to see them coming down flat 
on their faces! And then, what could we do? They just kept on coming, ten against one, and all the cannon they wanted. When it comes to that sort of business, being brave’s just the quickest way of 
getting killed. Anyway, it was such a mess in the end that we had to get the hell out. Talk about thick, our officers ended up looking thicker than two short planks, hey Picot?’ 

There was a silence. Picot, the taller of the two, swallowed down a glass of white wine. Then, wiping his mouth on the back of his hand, he said, 

‘Aye. Like at Froeschwiller, not even the daftest animal would have fought in such conditions. That's what my captain said, and he’s a crafty old bugger. Truth is, we weren't meant to know that. A whole 
army of those bastards landed right on top of us, and there weren't even forty thousand of us. We weren't expecting to fight that day, either—apparently the battle began bit by bit, the officers hadn't 
planned it. Well, anyway, | didn’t see everything myself, of course. But what | do know is that the dance kept starting up all over again, from morning till night, and just when we thought it had finished, 
not a bit of it! The music struck up louder than ever. First, it was at Worth, a nice little village with a funny bell-tower that looks like a stove because it's covered with earthenware tiles. They'd made us 
leave it that morning, I’m buggered if | know why, because we fought tooth and nail to get it back, and couldn’t manage it. Oh lads! The way we got mown down there! Stomachs ripped open, brains 
spilling out, you wouldn't believe it! After that, we got hit on the outskirts of another village, Elsasshausen. There’s a name should be dead and buried. We got caught in a duck-shoot by a bunch of 
cannons, taking pot-shots at us from high up on this blasted hill—another one we’d abandoned that morning. And that’s when | saw it, with my own eyes, as sure as I’m sitting here, | saw one hell of a 
cavalry charge. The poor sods, you should have seen the way they went down! A right shame it was, chucking horses and men onto such awful ground, so steep, and all covered in brushwood and 
riddled with ditches! Especially when it couldn't do any good whatsoever, for Christ's sake! But even so, it was brave, it warmed your heart to look at them. After that, well, the best thing seemed to be 
to back off a little and get our breath back. The village was flaring up like a match, and the Badeners, Wirttembergers, Prussians, the whole lot of ’em—over a hundred and twenty thousand of the 
bastards, from what they reckoned later—ended up surrounding us. But not a bit of it, the band strikes up louder than ever, around Froeschwiller! Because it’s God’s own truth, MacMahon might be 
stupid, but he’s brave all right. You should have seen him, sitting on his great horse in the middle of all that shelling! Another man would have scarpered as soon as it started—no shame in refusing to 
fight when you're not evenly matched. But now it had begun, he was determined to go right to the edge and risk his neck. And he didn’t half succeed ... At Froeschwiller, you see, they weren’t men any 
more—just beasts, devouring each other. For nearly two hours, the gutters ran with blood. And then, well, by God, we had to get out, all the same. And to think they came to tell us that our left flank 
had given the Bavarians a good shafting! Great God in Heaven! We'd have done the same, if we'd had a hundred and twenty thousand men, if we’d had enough cannon, and if the officers hadn't been 
so bloody stupid!’ 

And Coutard and Picot, still violent and exasperated, their ragged uniforms all grey and dusty, cut themselves more bread and wolfed down great lumps of cheese, blurting out their nightmarish 
memories, as they sat beneath the pretty lattice hung with ripe bunches of grapes, riddled by the sun’s golden arrows. Now they came to the appalling rout which followed, starving and demoralized 
regiments fleeing in utter chaos across the countryside, the main roads teeming with a dreadful confusion of men, horses, carts, and cannon, the entire débacle of a crushed army, lashed by the mad 
winds of panic. Seeing as they hadn’t been capable of drawing back sensibly and defending the Vosges passes, where ten thousand men could have stopped a hundred thousand from getting through, 
then at the very least they should have blown up the bridges and blocked all the tunnels. But the generals just galloped on, caught up in the panic, and such a storm of stupefaction blew up, carrying 
off both conquered and conquerors, that at one point the two armies lost each other in this fumbling pursuit in broad daylight, with MacMahon making for Lunéville, while the Crown Prince of Prussia 
was looking for him near the Vosges. On 7 August, the remains of the 1st Corps began crossing Saverne, like an overflowing, silt-laden river, sweeping the wreckage along. At Sarrebourg, on the 8th, 
the 5th Corps ran straight into the ‘st like one runaway torrent meeting another, in full flight, defeated without a battle, dragging its poor commander—General de Failly—down with it. He was almost 
out of his wits with despair because responsibility for the defeat was being put down to his own inertia. On the 9th and 10th, the stampede went on, a mad rush, every man for himself, not even stopping 
to look back. On the 11th, in driving rain, they moved down towards Bayon to avoid Nancy, after a false rumour reached them that the town had fallen into enemy hands. On the 12th, they camped at 


Haroué, on the 13th at Vicherey; and by the 14th they were at Neufchateau, where at long last the railway was there to meet this huge, rolling mass of men. It took three days to load them up by the 
spadeful into trains, ready to be transported to Chalons. Twenty-four hours after the last train had left, the Prussians began to arrive. 

‘Bloody hell!’ concluded Picot. ‘We didn’t half have to leg it! And they'd left us in hospital!’ 

Coutard drained the bottle into his own and his comrade’s glasses. 

‘Oh aye, we upped sticks and went, and we're still running ... Well, anyway, things are looking up, now that we can drink to the health of all the ones who didn’t cop it.’ 

And then Maurice understood. After the idiotic surprise attack at Wissembourg, the crushing defeat at Froeschwiller was the thunder-bolt, suddenly shedding a sinister light on the truth, to reveal it in all 
its terrible detail. We had been ill-prepared, with mediocre artillery, spurious estimates of numbers, and incompetent generals; the enemy that had been treated with such disdain, now appeared strong 
and solid, in countless numbers, with flawless tactics and iron discipline. The flimsy curtain provided by our seven army corps, stretched thinly from Metz to Strasbourg, had been broken by the three 
German armies, driving through like powerful wedges. Suddenly, we were quite isolated, with neither Austria nor Italy offering a helping hand, and so the Emperor's plan had crumbled as a result of 
the slow pace of manworks and the incompetence of the commanders. And everything, even Fate, was conspiring against us, piling up unfortunate accidents and coincidences, bringing to fruition the 
Prussians’ secret plan to cut our armies in two, sending one half back below Metz, and isolating it from the rest of France, while they marched on Paris, having annihilated the other half. From now on, 
it all seemed entirely logical: our defeat was inevitable, and the reasons for it were staring us in the face more and more clearly—the clash of mindless bravado coming up against cold logic supported 
by vast numbers. They would argue in vain, later on: in spite of everything they might say, defeat was a fatal inevitability, like the laws of nature which rule the world. 

Suddenly, Maurice, whose dreamy eyes were wandering, read again the cry ‘Long live Napoleon!’ charcoaled on the high yellow wall. An unbearable uneasiness overcame him, a searing wound 
burning right into his heart. So it was true, then, that this France, this country crowned with such legendary victories that had paraded across Europe with trumpets blaring, had now been toppled at the 
first blow by a tiny nation it despised? A mere fifty years had sufficed, the world had changed, a terrifying defeat now awaited the eternal conquerors. He remembered everything his brother-in-law 
Weiss had said, during that night of dread outside Mulhouse. Oh yes, he alone had seen the truth, and guessed at the slow, hidden causes of our decline, he alone had sensed the new wind of youth 
and strength blowing in from Germany. Wasn't this the end of one warfaring epoch, and the start of another? Beware the country that stands still amid the continuous striving of nations; victory will be 
hers who marches in the vanguard, she who is wisest, healthiest, strongest! 

But at that moment, they heard the sound of laughter and the cries of a girl protesting good-naturedly. Lieutenant Rochas, in the old, smoke-filled kitchen, decorated with its colourful scenes, was 
holding the pretty serving girl in his arms like a conquering soldier. 

He came out beneath the latticed arch and ordered a coffee; and hearing Coutard and Picot’s last words, he interrupted cheerfully, 

‘Hey lads! That’s nothing! The fight’s only just begun—now you'll see our glorious revenge! By God, they've been five against one up until now. But that’s all going to change, I'll stake my word on it! 
There are three hundred thousand of us here. All the manworks we keep making that no one understands, they’re all to draw the Prussians towards us, while Bazaine, who's got his eye on them, is 
going to grab them by the tail. And them we'll flatten them, splat! Just like that fly!’ 

With a resounding clap of his hands, he squashed a fly in mid-air; and his cheerful manner grew more boisterous. In his innocence he really believed in this effortless plan, finding his feet straight away 
through his faith and invincible courage. He obligingly let the two soldiers know exactly where they could find their regiments; and then he sat down happily, a cigar between his teeth, his half-cup of 
coffee in front of him. 

‘My pleasure entirely, comrades!’ replied Maurice to Coutard and Picot, as they went on their way, thanking him for the cheese and the bottle of wine. 

He too had had a coffee brought to him, and he looked at the lieutenant, won over by his good humour, but a little surprised by the figure of three hundred thousand men, when there were barely more 
than a hundred thousand of them, and by the curious ease with which he thought they could squash the Prussians between the two armies of Chalons and Metz. But he too was in such dire need of a 
few illusions! Why not keep hoping, when the glorious past was still ringing out so loud in his memory? The old tavern was so joyful, with its lattice arch hung with the pale grapes of France, all golden 
with sunshine! Once again, he experienced a moment of confidence, rising above the enormous sense of gnawing sadness which had gradually built up inside him. 

For a moment, Maurice's gaze had followed an officer from the African Chasseurs,* accompanied by his orderly, who had just disappeared at a brisk trot round the corner of the silent house occupied 
by the Emperor. Then, as the orderly reappeared by himself, and drew his two horses to a halt at the tavern door, he gave a cry of surprise. 

‘Prosper! And there was | imagining you were in Metz!’ 

Prosper was from Remilly, a lowly farmhand whom he'd known as a child, when he went to spend the holidays at Uncle Fouchard’s. He’d drawn the short straw, and spent three years in Africa, when 
war broke out; and he looked smart in his sky-blue jacket, wide red trousers with blue stripes, and red woollen belt, and with his long, bony face and strong, supple limbs, he cut an extraordinarily fine 
figure. 

‘Well well! Fancy meeting you here, Mister Maurice!’ 

But he took his time, leading the steaming horses into the stable, tending to his own in an especially paternal way. It was his love of horses, no doubt fostered in childhood, when he guided the animals 
along the furrow that had made him choose the cavalry. 

‘We've just arrived from Monthois, you see—we’ve covered over ten leagues at one go,’ he said when he came back, ‘and Zephyr will be more than happy to get something to eat.’ 

Zephyr was his horse. He himself refused to eat anything, and simply accepted a coffee. He was waiting for his commanding officer, who in tun was waiting for the Emperor. It might take five minutes, 
it might take two hours. So he’d been told to put the horses in the shade. And when Maurice, his curiosity aroused, tried to find out what was going on, the other man gave a vague shrug. 

‘Don't know ... Some commission, no doubt ... Papers to deliver.’ 

Rochas, a nostalgic look in his eye, was watching the Chasseur, whose uniform brought back memories of Africa. 

‘Hey, lad, where were you based, back there?’ 

‘Médéah,* sir.’ 

Médéah! They began to chat, feeling closer, in spite of their difference in rank. Prosper had grown used to life in a state of continual alert, always on horseback, leaving for battle as one would go to 
hounds, off to some great Arab-hunt. They only had one mess-tin between six of them, in each tribe; and each tribe formed a family, one man doing the cooking, another the washing, the rest pitching 
the tent, tending to the animals, and cleaning the weapons. Morning and afternoon would be spent on horseback, loaded down with huge saddlebags, with the sun beating straight down. In the evening, 
to keep away the mosquitoes, they would light huge bonfires that they would sit around singing French songs. Often, beneath the clear, star-spangled night, they would have to get up and calm the 
horses, who were so lashed by the warm desert wind that they would suddenly bite each other and pull out their tethering pegs, neighing furiously. And then there was the coffee, the delicious coffee, 
what an important business, pounded in the bottom of a mess-tin and then filtered through a regulation-issue red belt. But there were black days too, spent far from human habitation, alone with the 
enemy. There were no bonfires then, no singing and feasting. Sometimes they suffered horribly from lack of sleep—and lack of food and water. But no matter! They loved this unpredictable, adventurous 
existence, this war of ambushes which was so suited to the glamorous pursuit of personal bravery, as entertaining as going out to conquer an island of savages, spiced up with ransacking—theft on a 
grand scale—and marauding, those petty thefts committed by the pilferers, whose legendary antics even had the generals laughing. 

‘Ah,’ said Prosper, serious all of a sudden, ‘it’s not like that here, the fighting’s different.’ 

And in answer to another question from Maurice, he told how they'd landed at Toulon* and made the long, laborious journey to Lunéville. It was there that they’d leamed of Wissembourg and 
Froeschwiller. After that, he wasn’t sure, and got the towns mixed up: Nancy to Saint-Mihiel, Saint-Mihiel to Metz. There must have been a large battle there on the 14th,* for the horizon had been 
ablaze; but he himself had seen only four Uhlans,* hiding behind a hedge. On the 16th, they had fought again,* the cannons roaring from six in the morning; and someone had told him that the dance 
began again on the 18th,* even more terrible than before. But the Chasseurs were no longer there, because at Gravelotte, on the 16th, the Emperor had come through fleeing in a carriage, as they 
lined up along one of the roads waiting to move into the line, and he'd taken them with him to escort him to Verdun. A fair old ride that had been, forty-two kilometres at a gallop, fearing every second 
that they'd be cut off by the Prussians. ‘And Bazaine?’ asked Rochas. 

‘Bazaine? They say he was mighty glad to have the Emperor leave him in peace.’ 

However, what the lieutenant had wanted to know was whether Bazaine was on his way. Prosper shrugged: who could say? Ever since the 16th, they'd spent their days marching and counter-marching 
in the rain, as reconnaissance, as mainguard, but with never a sign of the enemy. Now they were part of the Chalons army. His regiment, two others from the French Chasseurs and one from the 
Hussars, made up the first division of reserve cavalry, under the command of General Margueritte,* of whom he spoke in glowing and affectionate terms. 

‘Ah, the old bugger, now there’s a fellow! But what’s the use, if all we can do is squelch around in the mud!’ 

There was a pause. Then Maurice spoke for a moment of Remilly and old Uncle Fouchard, and Prosper said he was sorry he couldn't go and shake the hand of Honoré, the staff sergeant; he must 
have been based more than a league away, on the other side of the Laon road. But the sound of a horse snorting made him prick up his ears, and he got up and disappeared, to make sure Zephyr 
didn’t need anything. Little by little, soldiers of all ranks and all arms were invading the tavern, at the hour when a small coffee and something stronger to follow were the custom. There wasn’t an empty 
table left, the air was filled with the bright, joyful colours of uniforms against green vines, splashed with sunlight. Major Bouroche had just sat down near Rochas, when Jean reported to the lieutenant 
with an order. ‘Sir, the Captain is expecting you at three o'clock, on official business.’ 

With a nod of his head, Rochas confirmed that he would be on time; and Jean didn’t leave straight away, but smiled at Maurice, who was lighting a cigarette. Ever since the episode in the train, there 
had been a tacit truce between the two men, as if each were studying the other in an increasingly good-natured way. Prosper returned, growing impatient. ‘I’m going to get myself a bite to eat if the 
guvnor doesn’t come out of that place soon. It’s no good, the Emperor might not be back before evening.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said Maurice, whose curiosity was reawakening, ‘could it be news of Bazaine that you've brought?’ 

‘Could be! They were talking about him back in Monthois.’ 

But there was a sudden stir. And Jean, who had remained at one of the lattice gates, turned round and said, ‘The Emperor!’ 

At once, they all got to their feet. Between the poplar trees, a platoon of household guards could be seen approaching along the white high road, attired in luxurious uniforms that were still immaculate, 
with the great golden sun of their breastplates shining brightly. Immediately behind them came the Emperor, on horseback, in his own, broad space, accompanied by his staff, followed by a second 
platoon of household guards. 

All heads were bared, and a few cheers went up. And as he passed, the Emperor, looking extremely pale, raised his head, his features drawn, and his watery gaze unsteady and almost clouded. He 
seemed to wake from a state of slumber, smiled weakly at the sight of the sun-filled tavern, and saluted. 

Behind Jean and Maurice, Bouroche examined the Emperor thoroughly with his practised doctor's eye, and they distinctly heard him growl, 

‘Definitely a bad stone in there somewhere.’ 

Then he abruptly concluded his diagnosis. ‘Done for!’ With his basic common sense, Jean nodded: bad bloody luck for an army, being landed with a commander like that! Ten minutes later, when 
Maurice, contented by his fine meal, had shaken hands with Prosper and left to take a stroll and smoke a few more cigarettes, it was this image that he took away with him: the Emperor, so vague and 
wan, passing by on his horse at a gentle trot. It was the image of the conspirator and dreamer, whose energy fails him at the vital moment. He was a very good person by all accounts, eminently capable 
of showing imagination and generosity, a man, moreover, of few words and stubborn determination; and extremely brave with it, scorning danger like a fatalist always ready to submit to his destiny. But 
when it came to moments of great crisis, he seemed to be struck with some torpor, as if paralysed when confronted with the need for action, and thereafter powerless to react against Fate, should she 
turn against him. And Maurice wondered if there might not be some peculiar physiological condition here, made worse by physical suffering, and if the illness which so visibly afflicted the Emperor 
wasn't in fact the cause of the increasing indecision and incompetence which he'd displayed since the beginning of the campaign. That would have explained everything. A single stone in a man’s 
innards, and empires crumble. That evening, at camp, after roll-call, there was a sudden stir of excitement. Officers ran about, passing on orders, making arrangements for departure at five o’clock the 
next morning. And Maurice gave a surprised start of disquiet when he realised that, yet again, everything had changed: they were no longer drawing back towards Paris, they were to march on Verdun, 
to meet up with Bazaine. A rumour was going round that a dispatch from Bazaine himself had arrived during the day, announcing that he was putting his plans for retreat into action; and the young man 
remembered Prosper and the officer from the Chasseurs, who had come from Monthois, perhaps bringing a copy of that very message. So—the Empress Regent and the Council of Ministers had 
triumphed, thanks to Marshal MacMahon’s endless indecision, they had won through their fear of seeing the Emperor return to Paris, through their stubborn desire to push the army on regardless, to 
make a supreme attempt to rescue the dynasty. And this wretched Emperor, this poor man who no longer had a place in his own Empire, was going to be carted off like a useless, burdensome package, 
along with the baggage of his troops, condemned to trail behind him the irony of his imperial entourage, his household guards, his carriages, his horses, his cooks, his wagons full of silver saucepans 
and champagne, all the pomp of his court mantle, embroidered with bees,* sweeping through the blood and the dirt on the high roads to defeat. At midnight, Maurice was still awake. A feverish insomnia, 
fraught with nightmares, had him tossing and turning beneath the canvas. In the end, he got up and went outside, relieved to be standing up, breathing in the cool air whipped up by the wind. Huge 


clouds had covered the sky, and the night was growing very dark, a mournful infinity of shadow, lit up by the rare twinkle of the last, dying fires, along the edge of the camp. And surrounded by this 
peaceful blackness, as if crushed by the silence, the slow breathing of the hundred thousand sleeping men could be felt. Now Maurice’s worries were soothed, and a feeling of kinship came over him, 
full of indulgent tenderness for all these sleeping beings, thousands of whom would soon be sleeping the slumber of the dead. They were fine souls, all the same! They hardly knew the meaning of 
discipline, they stole, and they drank. But how they'd suffered already, and what excuses they had, as the whole nation collapsed! By now, the glorious veterans of Sebastopol and Solférino made up 
only a tiny number, amongst all these troops who were far too young, and incapable of prolonged resistance. These four hastily gathered army corps, with nothing solid to unite them—it was an army 
of despair, a sacrificial herd being sent in expiation, in an attempt to assuage the ire of Fate. Up it would climb, right to the summit of its calvary, the red streams of its own blood paying in collective 
atonement for the sins of a nation, achieving greatness through the horror of the disaster itself. And at that moment, as he lay deep in the trembling shadows, Maurice was suddenly conscious of an 
immense duty to be done. He no longer gave in to the boastful hope of carrying off legendary victories. This march on Verdun was a march to the death, and he accepted it with strong, cheerful 
resignation, since die he must. 

326 
On 23 August, a Tuesday, at six o’clock in the moming, camp was struck, and the hundred thousand men of the Chalons army moved off, soon flowing in an immense stream, like a river of men 
spreading out momentarily into a lake, then resuming its course; and in spite of all the rumours which had gone round the day before, many were greatly surprised to see that instead of continuing the 
retreat, they were turning their backs on Paris, and heading towards the east, into the unknown. At five in the morning, the 7th Corps was still without cartridges. For the last two days, the artillery had 
been wearing themselves out, trying to unload all the horses and equipment at the railway station, blocked by piles of provisions which came flooding back from Metz. And it was only at the very last 
minute that the wagons containing the cartridges were discovered, among the inextricable jumble of trains, and that a fatigue party, of which Jean was part, was able to bring back two hundred and 
forty thousand of them, loaded onto hastily requisitioned carts. Jean handed out the regulation hundred cartridges to each man in his squad, just as Gaude, the company’s bugler, was giving the signal 
to depart. The 106th was not supposed to pass through Rheims—its marching orders were to go round the city, and rejoin the main road to Chalons. But yet again, no one had thought to stagger the 
departure, and so the four army corps all set off at once, causing extraordinary confusion as they came onto the first stretches of road where their paths met. Every minute, artillery and cavalry cut 
across infantry lines, holding them up. Entire brigades had to stop for an hour, standing to attention. And worst of all, barely ten minutes after they had set off, a terrifying storm broke out, a truly diluvian 
downpour which soaked the men to the skin, weighing down the capes and bags on their backs. However, the 106th had been able to take up the march again, just as the rain eased off; while Zouaves* 
in a neighbouring field, still forced to wait, discovered a little game to pass the time that consisted of pelting each other with clods of earth, parcels of mud which spattered their uniforms and sent them 
all into gales of laughter. 
Almost immediately, the sun reappeared, triumphal on that hot August morning. And their spirits lifted, the men began steaming like a huge line of washing, strung out in the fresh air: they dried out 
rapidly, like filthy dogs pulled out of a bog, joking about the way the gunge had dried into large drips on their red breeches. They had to stop yet again, at every crossroads. Right on the outskirts of 
Rheims there was one last halt, at a bar selling drinks, with a stream of men outside. 
This gave Maurice the idea of treating his squad to a drink, as a way of wishing everyone good luck. 
‘Corporal, with your permission...’ 
After a brief hesitation, Jean accepted a small glass. So did Loubet and Chouteau, the latter respectful in a shifty kind of way, ever since the corporal had exercised his authority; and Pache and Lapoulle 
were there too, a fine pair of lads, just as long as no one went giving them the wrong ideas. 
‘Your health, sir!’ said Chouteau, sweet as pie. 
‘And yours—and may each man do his best to get back in one piece!’ replied Jean, to an approving chuckle from his men. 
But the line was moving again, and Captain Beaudoin had come over, looking shocked, while Lieutenant Rochas pretended to look the other way, indulgent towards his thirsty men. Already, troops 
were pouring onto the Chalons road, an endless ribbon lined with trees, running in a straight line across the vast plain, the stubble-fields stretching to infinity, with humps here and there caused by tall 
haystacks and wooden windmills with sails spinning. Further north, strings of telegraph poles sketched more roads, where dark lines indicated other regiments on the march. Many even cut across the 
fields, black swarms of men. Out in front, on the left, a cavalry brigade trotted along, in a dazzle of sunshine. And all that deserted horizon, sadly, boundlessly empty, began coming to life, peopled by 
streams of men flowing in from every direction, like an inexhaustible outpouring from some giant anthill. 
Towards nine o'clock, the 106th left the Chalons road to turn left, onto the Suippes road, another dead-straight ribbon into infinity. They marched in two well-spaced columns, leaving the middle way 
Clear for the officers to proceed freely on their own; and Maurice noticed that they seemed anxious, in contrast with the good humour and buoyant satisfaction of the soldiers, happy as sandboys to be 
on the move at long last. He even caught sight of Mister de Vineuil, the colonel, in the distance, since his squad was near the front, and he was struck by his sombre appearance, his broad frame held 
stiff, jogged about by his trotting horse. The music section had been relegated to the back, along with the regimental canteens. Then, accompanying the division, came the ambulances and the 
equipment train, followed by the convoy of the entire army corps—an enormous train of fodder wagons, covered carts full of supplies, and baggage carts, a procession of vehicles of every kind, 
stretching back for more than five kilometres, its endless trail glimpsed at the rare turnings in the road. Lastly, right at the back, herds of cattle rounded off the line, a scattering of huge oxen trampling 
in a cloud of dust; beef supplies still on the hoof, whipped along by this warring tribe on the move. 
Meanwhile, from time to time, Lapoulle shifted the straps of his rucksack back onto his shoulders. On the pretext that he was the strongest, the squad’s communal utensils—the large cooking-pot and 
the can for collecting water—were given to him to carry. This time, they'd even entrusted the company shovel to him, persuading him that it was a great honour. And he didn’t complain, he walked along 
laughing at a song that Loubet, the squad's tenor, was charming the line of men with. Loubet’s rucksack was a famous one—you could find absolutely everything in it: linen, spare sandals, a needle 
and thread, brushes, chocolate, a metal cup and a knife and fork, not counting the regulation rations of biscuits and coffee; and even though his cartridges were in there too, and, in addition, on top of 
the bag was his rolled-up blanket, the shelter-tent, and pegs, it all seemed weightless, so skilful was he at packing his bags, as he put it. 
‘Blasted country this is, too!’ complained Chouteau every now and then, casting a look of disdain over the gloomy plains of this squalid part of Champagne. 
The vast stretches of chalky land went on, unrolling endlessly, one after the other. Not a farm, not a soul to be seen, nothing but crows flying against the grey expanse, smudging it with black. Far away 
to their left, sombre green pinewoods crowned the gentle undulations which bordered the sky; while on the right, the course of the river Vesle could be traced by the continuous line of trees. And there, 
beyond the slopes, for the past league or so they'd been able to see a huge pall of smoke rising, its mass billowing out into a terrifying fire cloud which blocked the horizon. 
‘What's that burning over there?’ came the voices from all sides. But the explanation ran up and down the column. It was the Chalons camp that had been burning for two days, set alight on orders 
from the Emperor, to save the piles of riches from the clutches of the Prussians. The rearguard cavalry had, it was said, been instructed to set fire to a large barracks, known as the yellow house, full 
of tents, pegs, and matting, as well as to the new warehouse, an immense, enclosed hangar, packed with heaps of messtins, sandals, and blankets—enough to kit out another hundred thousand men. 
Stacks of fodder, also set alight, were sending up smoke like gigantic torches. And at the sight of this, before the livid whirlwinds pouring from the distant hills, filling the sky with irreparable mourning, 
the army fell into a heavy silence as It marched across the doleful plain. Nothing could be heard now but the rhythm of their feet in the sun, while their heads kept turning, in spite of themselves, towards 
the swelling smoke, whose cloud of disaster seemed to follow the column for a full league. 
Their cheerful mood returned when there was a general halt in a stubble-field, where the soldiers were able to sit down on their bags and have a bite to eat. The big square biscuits were fine for dunking 
in the soup; but the small round ones that were light and crunchy, were a real delicacy, their only drawback being that they caused a dreadful thirst. On request, Pache took his turn to sing a hymn, and 
the rest of the squad joined in after him. Jean, good-naturedly, smiled on them, and left them to carry on, while Maurice began to take heart again, seeing everyone’s enthusiasm, the discipline and the 
good mood among the men on this first day on the march. And the rest of the stretch was covered at the same cheerful pace. The last eight kilometres seemed tough, though. They had just left the 
village of Prosnes to their right, and had come off the main road to cut across unploughed land, sandy terrain planted with small pinewoods; and the whole division, followed by its endless convoy, 
entered the woods, the men sinking up to their ankles in the sand. The desert had spread yet wider, and all they encountered was a scrawny flock of sheep, guarded by a big black dog. 
Finally, at about four o’clock, the 106th halted at Dontrien, a village built on the banks of the Suippe The little river flowed between clumps of trees, and the ancient church stood in the middle of the 
graveyard, enveloped in the shadow of an enormous chestnut tree. And it was on the left bank, in a sloping meadow, that the regiment put up the tents. That evening, the officers told them, all four 
army corps would be camping alongside the Suippe, from Auberive to Heutrégiville, passing through Dontrien, Bétheniville, and Pont-Faverger, forming a camp boundary almost five leagues long. 
Immediately, Gaude gave the call for supplies to be distributed, and Jean had to run off, for the corporal was their great provider, always on the lookout. He took Lapoulle with him, and half an hour 
later they came back, loaded down with a bloody side of beef and a bundle of wood. Beneath an oak tree, three animals from the herd following them had already been slaughtered and jointed. Lapoulle 
had to go back for the bread that had been baking in the village ovens in Dontrien since noon. And that first day, everything was available in plenty, except wine and tobacco that had never been 
supposed to be part of their rations anyway. 
Coming back, Jean found Chouteau in, the middle of putting up the tent, aided by Pache. He watched them for a moment, with the eye of an experienced old soldier who wouldn't have given tuppence 
for their handiwork. 
‘It's a good job it’s going to stay fine tonight,’ he said eventually Otherwise, if it began to blow, we'd be taking a trip downriver ... I'll have to show you how it’s done. ’ 
And he turned to Maurice, to send him with the can to fetch water. But Maurice, sitting on the grass, had taken off his shoe, to examine his right foot. 
‘Hello! What's up with you then?’ 
‘It's the back of my shoe—it’s rubbed my heel raw ... My other sandals were falling to pieces, and | was stupid enough to buy these in Rheims, because they were a good fit. | should have chosen 
sailing shoes instead.’ 
Jean knelt down and took the foot in his hands, turning it to look with great care, as if Maurice were a child, and he nodded. 
‘It's no joke, this, you know ... You'll have to be careful. A soldier who loses the use of his feet is good for nothing but the scrap heap. My captain, back in Italy, always said it’s your legs you win battles 
with.’ 
So he ordered Pache to go and fetch the water instead. Anyway, the river was only fifty metres away. Meanwhile Loubet lit the fire at the bottom of the hole he'd just dug in the ground, and was 
immediately able to set the cooking-pot over it, a huge saucepan full of water, into which he plunged the artistically tussed meat. From then on, it was pure bliss, watching the soup bubble. The whole 
squad, now liberated from their duties, had stretched out on the grass around the fire, like a big family, full of tender concern for the meat cooking in front of them; while Loubet, a serious expression 
on his face, skimmed the pot with his spoon. They were like children and savages, with no other instincts than eating and sleeping, as they raced towards the unknown, with no tomorrow. 
Maurice, however, had just come across a newspaper in his bag which he’d bought at Rheims, and Chouteau asked, 
‘Any news of the Prussians? Read it out!’ 
They were all getting on well together, under Jean’s growing authority. Obligingly, Maurice read out the interesting bits of news, while Pache, the squad’s seamstress, mended his cape for him and 
Lapoulle cleaned his gun. First came a great victory for Bazaine, who'd sent an entire Prussian corps flying into the Jaumont quarries; and this fiction was accompanied by dramatic details, men and 
horses crushed among the rocks, complete annihilation, not even a single corpse lefl intact for burial. Then came meticulous accounts of the pitiful state the German armies had got into since they had 
been in France: ill-fed, ill-equipped, reduced to utter destitution, the soldiers were dying in huge numbers, all along the roads, struck down by horrifying diseases. Another article said that the King of 
Prussia had diarrhoea and that Bismarck had broken his leg jumping out a window in a tavern, where some Zouaves had all but captured him. Good stuff! Lapoulle nearly split his sides laughing, while 
Chouteau and the rest, expressing not even the shadow of a doubt, swanked about at the thought that they would soon be scooping up those Prussians like sparrows in a field after a hailstorm. Ah, 
they were a brave lot, those Zouaves and Turks!* All sorts of fairy tales circulated, about Germany beginning to quake and get angry, declaring that it was dishonourable for a civilized nation to use 
such barbarians to defend itself. Even though they had already been decimated at Froeschwiller, they still seemed intact and invincible. 
Six o'clock struck in Dontrien’s little bell-tower, and Loubet shouted, 
‘Soup's ready!’ 
The squad reverently formed a circle. At the last minute, Loubet had discovered some vegetables, at the house of a peasant nearby. A perfect feast, a fragrant soup with leeks and carrots, soft as 
velvet on the stomach, The spoons began rattling fiercely in the small messtins. Then Jean, who always gave out the portions, had to share the beef out with the strictest fairness that particular day, 
because the men’s eyes had lit up, and there would have been complaints if one piece had looked bigger than another. They licked everything clean, and stuffed themselves full to bursting. 
‘Whew! Lord above!’ declared Chouteau, stretching out on his back when he’d finished. ‘That's certainly better than a kick up the arse!’ 
And Maurice felt very full and very happy too, his mind taken off his foot, where the throbbing had eased. He’d come to accept this brutal companionship now that had reverted to a state of good- 
natured equality, faced with the physical necessities of communal living. That night too, he slept the same, deep sleep as his other five comrades in the tent, all in a heap, happy to be in the warm, 
beneath the plentiful dew falling outside. It must be said that Lapoulle, egged on by Loubet, had gone to a nearby haystack to gather great armfuls of straw, in which the six fellows snored away as if in 


feather beds. And beneath the clear night, from Auberive to Heutrégiville, all along the pleasant banks of the Suippe, flowing gently between the willow trees, the fires of a hundred thousand men lit up 
the plain for five leagues, like a trail of stars. 

At sunrise, they made the coffee, crushing the beans in a mess-tin with a rifle butt, and throwing them into boiling water, before sending the grounds to the bottom by adding a drop of cold water. That 
morning, the sun rose in regal magnificence, cloaked in great clouds of purple and gold; but even Maurice no longer noticed such spectacles in the sky and on the horizon, and only Jean, the thoughtful 
peasant, cast an anxious glance at the red dawn which augured rain. So before they left, since bread baked the previous day had just been handed out, and the squad had-received three long loaves, 
he severely reprimanded Loubet and Pache for tying them to the top of their bags. The tents were already put away, the bags tied up, and nobody paid any attention. Six o’clock was ringing from all 
the village belltowers when the entire army set off, cheerfully taking up the march again, bathed in the early morning hope of the new day. 

In order to rejoin the Rheims to Vouziers road, the 106th almost immediately cut through cross-country paths and clambered over stubble-fields for more than an hour. Below them, towards the north, 
surrounded by trees, they could glimpse Bétheniville, where it was said that the Emperor had slept. And as they got back onto the Vouziers road, yesterday's plains began rolling past again, and squalid 
Champagne finished unfurling her poor, despairingly monotonous fields. Now it was the Arne which flowed to their left, a thin little stream, while to their right, the stark land stretched out to infinity, the 
horizon elongated by its flat lines. The villages passed by: Saint-Clément, whose one and only road wound along on either side of the main road; and Saint-Pierre, a large market town full of rich 
moneybags, who'd barricaded up their doors and windows. The main halt took place at around ten o'clock, close to another village, Saint-Etienne, where to their joy the soldiers found more tobacco. 
The 7th Corps had split up into several columns, and the 106th marched on alone, with only a battalion of Chasseurs* and the reserve artillery behind it; and at the bends in the road, Maurice kept 
turning in vain to catch another glimpse of the enormous convoy which liad so fascinated him the day before, the herds of cattle had gone, now there were only cannon rolling along, magnified by the 
flat plains, like dark, long-legged grasshoppers. 

But after Saint-Etienne, the road became atrocious, climbing with slow undulations, amid the vast, barren fields where only the neverending pinewoods grew, with their green-black foliage so mournful 
among the expanses of chalky earth. This was the most desolate landscape yet. The poorly-surfaced road, waterlogged from the recent rain, was a veritable quagmire of watery clay, where their feet 
stuck like tar. They were extremely weary, incapable of going any further, utterly exhausted. Then, as if to put the finishing touch to it, sudden downpours started pelting down, with terrifying violence. 
Bogged down, the artillery almost got left behind. 

Chouteau, who was carrying the squad’s rice rations, was out of breath, furious at the burden weighing him down, and he threw the bundle aside, thinking that no one would see him. Loubet did. 

‘You shouldn't do that, it's wrong—the comrades'll go without later.’ 

‘Ah, go on!’ replied Chouteau. ‘There’s plenty of everything, they'll give us another one at the end of the march.’ 

And Loubet, carrying the bacon, persuaded by this argument, got rid of his own load too. 

As for Maurice, his foot was giving him more and more trouble, his hee! must have swollen up again. He limped along so painfully that Jean gave in to a growing sense of concern. 

‘Eh? No better then? Started up again, has it?’ 

Then, as they were making a short halt to let the men get their wind back, he gave him a piece of good advice. 

‘Take off your shoes and march barefoot, the cool mud will soothe the smarting.’ 

And indeed, that way Maurice was able to keep up, without too much pain; and a profound feeling of gratitude swept over him. Any squad should count itself lucky to have such a corporal, who'd already 
done service and knew the ins-and-outs of the profession: he was obviously an unrefined peasant, but even so, he was a good man. 

It wasn’t until late that evening that, after crossing the road from Chalons to Vouziers and descending a steep slope into the Semide Ravine, they reached Contreuve, where they were to camp. The 
countryside was changing, they were already in the Ardennes. And in the distance, from the vast, barren hillside overlooking the village, where it had been decided that the 7th Corps would set up 
camp, they could see the Aisne Valley, lost in the pale mist of the rain. 

At six o'clock, Gaude still hadn't given the call for rations to be distributed. So, in an effort to keep himself busy, as well as being worried by the high wind which was blowing up, Jean decided to put up 
the tent himself. He showed his men how they should choose a piece of land on a gentle slope, hammer the pegs in at an angle, and dig a channel around the canvas, for the water to drain away. 
Because of his foot, Maurice found himself excused from duties; and he sat watching, surprised by the intelligent skill shown by this huge lad, who looked so clumsy. He himself was completely 
exhausted, yet he was sustained by the sense of hope filling every heart. They'd marched at a fair old pace from Rheims, covering sixty kilometres in two days. If they continued at the same rate, and 
kept going straight, there was no doubt that they would knock the German Second Army flying, and join up with Bazaine, before the Third Army, under the command of the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
said to be at Vitry-le-Frangois, had had the time to move back to Verdun. 

‘Huh! Are they going to leave us to starve?’ demanded Chouteau, noting, at seven o'clock, that still no rations had been handed out. 

Sensibly, Jean had nonetheless ordered Loubet to light the fire, and then place the pot of water on it; and since there was no firewood, he had had to turn a blind eye when, to get hold of some, Loubet 
had made do with pulling up trellises from a neighbouring garden. But when he suggested cooking rice and bacon, they were forced to admit that both had been left behind in the mud on the Saint- 
Etienne road. Chouteau lied quite shamelessly, swearing that the bundle must have come loose from his bag without his having noticed. 

‘You're a bunch of swine!’ yelled Jean, furiously. ‘Throwing away good food, when there’s so many poor sods with empty bellies!’ 

It was the same story with the three loaves of bread that had been fastened to the tops of their bags; no one had listened to him, the rain had soaked them through, until they had disintegrated into a 
real soggy mess, impossible to get your teeth into. 

‘A proper state we’re in!’ he repeated. ‘We had everything, and now look at us, we haven't got a crust ...! Oh aye, you're a bunch of swine, all right!’ 

Just then, the sergeants were summoned to receive their orders, and Sergeant Sapin, with his melancholy air, came to warn the men in his section that it would be impossible to distribute any rations, 
and that they would have to make do with their field supplies. Apparently, the convoy had been held up en route, due to the bad weather. As for the herd of cattle, it must have lost its way, because of 
conflicting orders. Later, they found out that as the 5th and 12th Corps had advanced that day towards Rethel, where headquarters were to be set up, all supplies from the surrounding villages had 
gone in that direction, as had the local population, in their feverish desire to glimpse the Emperor; as a result, the countryside had emptied before the approach of the 7th Corps: no meat, no bread, not 
even any inhabitants left. And, as the final straw, a misunderstanding had resulted in the quartermasters’ supplies being sent to Le Chesne-Populeux. Throughout the entire campaign, this was the 
constant despair of the wretched quartermasters, with all the soldiers railing against them, when their only fault was often simply that of arriving punctually at given rendezvous that the troops did not 
reach. 

‘You filthy swine!’ repeated Jean, beside himself with rage. ‘Serves you right! And you just don’t deserve the trouble I’m going to put myself to, digging up something for you, because it’s my duty not to 
let you drop dead on the way, after all !’ 

He went off to explore, like all good corporals should, taking Pache with him, whom he liked for his gentle nature, even though he thought him too taken up with the clergy. 

However, a few moments before, Loubet had spotted a little farm some two or three hundred metres away, one of the last dwellings in Contreuve, where he thought he'd caught sight of something 
important going on. He called to Chouteau and Lapoulle, saying, 

‘Come on, let’s go off on our own. I’ve an idea that there’s something to be had over there.’ 

And Maurice was left to watch over the pot of boiling water, with orders to keep the fire stoked up. He’d sat down on his blanket and taken off his shoe, so that the blister on his foot could dry out. 

The sight of the camp fascinated him, with its squads scattered all over the place since they'd given up waiting for their rations. He became aware of a certain truth: some squads were always short of 
everything, while others lived in a state of continual plenty, depending on the skill and foresight of their corporal and men. In the midst of the intense excitement all around him, looking past the tents 
and the stacks of arms, he noticed that some squads didn’t even have anything to light the fire with, others were already resigned to the fact, and lying down for the night, while others, on the contrary, 
were in the process of eating something or other—good, by the looks of it—with great relish. On the other hand, he was struck by the fine discipline of the reserve artillery, camped above him on the 
hillside. As the sun was sinking, it shone out from between two clouds and set the cannon alight, the mud from the roads already washed off by the artillery. 

Meanwhile, at the little farm that Loubet and his comrades had their eye on, their brigade-chief, General Bourgain-Desfeuilles, had just settled himself in comfortably. He’d found a possible bed for the 
night, and was sitting at the table in front of an omelette and a roast chicken, something which put him in charming good humour; and, as Colonel de Vineuil happened to be there to take some order 
or other, he invited him to dinner. So they both sat eating, attended by a huge blond fellow, who'd only started work at the farm three days earlier, and who said he was from Alsace, a refugee swept 
along by the Froeschwiller débacle. The general spoke freely in this man’s presence, commenting on the army's march, then asking him about the road and the distance, quite forgetting that he wasn’t 
in fact from the Ardennes. The absolute ignorance his questions betrayed ended up disturbing the colonel. He himself had lived in Méziéres. He gave him a few precise directions, at which the general 
let out a cry. 

‘But it’s all so stupid! How on earth are we meant to fight in country we're not familiar with!’ 

The colonel gave a vague, despairing shrug. He knew that, when war had been declared, all officers had been provided with maps of Germany, while he was sure not one of them possessed a map of 
France. What he had seen and heard over the past month was destroying him. With his slightly feeble and limited powers of command, his courage was all he had left now that made him liked, rather 
than feared, by his regiment. 

‘Can't we eat in peace!’ exclaimed the general suddenly. ‘What are they bawling like that for ...? Hey! You, from Alsace—go and take a look.’ 

But the farmer appeared, exasperated, sobbing and waving his arms about. He was being robbed, Chasseurs and Zouaves were looting his house. At first, he’d had the weakness to open up, being 
the only man in the village with eggs, potatoes, and rabbits to sell. He sold them without taking too much profit, pocketing the money, delivering the goods; with such success that his customers, in ever 
greater numbers, overwhelming and deafening him, had ended up knocking him over and taking everything, without paying. If, in the course of the campaign, many peasants hid everything away and 
refused the troops even a glass of water, it was precisely because of this fear of being slowly and surely overpowered by the tide of men, throwing them out of their own homes and taking the lot with 
them. 

‘Eh? my good man, leave me in peace!’ replied the general, annoyed. ‘We'd have to shoot a dozen of the rascals a day, and can we do that?’ 

And he had the door shut, so that he wouldn’t have to apply harsh measures, while the colonel explained that the men hadn't received their rations, and were hungry. 

Outside, Loubet had just caught sight of a field of potatoes, and he rushed into it with Lapoulle, digging with both hands, uprooting potatoes and stuffing his pockets. But Chouteau, taking a look over a 
low wall, suddenly whistled to them, making them run over and cry out: it was a flock of geese, ten or more magnificent birds, majestically striding about a narrow yard. Immediately, they held council, 
and Lapoulle was pushed forward and persuaded to climb over the wall. The combat was terrible, the goose he seized hold of nearly cut off his nose with the sharp shears of her beak. Then he grabbed 
her by the neck, and tried to strangle her, while she set about his arms and stomach with her strong feet. He was forced to crush her head with his fist, and still she struggled, and he hastened to make 
his escape, pursued by the rest of the flock, pecking at his legs. 

When the three men returned, concealing the bird in a bag along with the potatoes, they found Jean and Pache also on their way back, equally pleased with their own expedition, carrying four fresh 
loaves and a cheese, bought from some sterling old woman. 

‘The water's boiling, we'll make some coffee,’ said the corporal. ‘We've got bread and cheese, it'll be a proper feast!’ 

All of a sudden, however, he noticed the goose stretched out at his feet, and he couldn't help laughing. He felt its flesh, like a real connoisseur, full of admiration. 

‘Oh, Lord above, what a fine beast! It must weigh twenty pounds or more!’ 

‘It's a bird we bumped into,’ explained Loubet in his rascally voice, ‘who wished to make our acquaintance.’ 

With a wave of his hand, Jean declared that he didn’t want to know any more about it. They had to live, after all. And my God, why shouldn't the poor sods have a treat, after all, when they'd forgotten 
what poultry even tasted like? 

Loubet was already lighting a fire. Pache and Lapoulle set about violently plucking the goose. Chouteau, who'd gone running off to the artillery to find a bit of string, came back and strung it up between 
two bayonets, in front of the hearty blaze, and Maurice was given task of turning it with a flick of the hand from time to time. Underneath, the fat dripped into the squad’s mess-tin. The whole regiment, 
drawn by the delicious smell, came over and gathered round. And what a feast it was! Roast goose, boiled potatoes, and bread and cheese! When Jean had finished carving the bird, the squad stuffed 
themselves full to bursting. No portions this time— each man just shovelled in as much as he could hold. They even took a piece over to the artillerymen who'd provided the string. 

Meanwhile, that evening, the regiment's officers went hungry. Due to mistaken directions, the canteen wagon had got lost— somewhere on the trail of the big convoy, no doubt. If the soldiers suffered 
when there was no distribution, they managed to find food more often than not, helping each other out, each squad’s men pooling their resources; while the officer, isolated and left to his own devices, 
starved, unable to fight back, as soon as the canteen failed to provide. 


So Chouteau, who'd heard Captain Beaudoin ranting about the disappearance of the supply wagon, sniggered as he delved into the goose’s carcass, and saw him passing by with his proud, stiff 
demeanour. And he glanced sidelong at him, pointing him out. 

‘Just look at him! His nose is twitching ... He’d give a hundred sous for the parson’s nose.’ 

They all laughed at the hungry captain, who'd been incapable of winning the affection of his men, too young and too harsh with them—a martinet, they called him. For a moment, he seemed to be on 
the point of questioning the squad about the scandal it was creating with its goose. But no doubt the fear of letting his hunger show made him draw away, head held high, as if he hadn’t seen a thing. 
As for Lieutenant Rochas, also suffering from dreadful hunger, he walked around the lucky squad with a brave smile on his face. Now, he was adored by his men, first because he loathed the captain, 
that whippersnapper fresh out of Saint-Cyr,* and secondly because he'd carried the soldier's bag, like the rest of them. However, he wasn’t always easygoing, showing a coarseness at times that made 
them want to slap him. 

Jean, consulting the comrades with a quick glance, got up, and nodded to Rochas to follow him behind the tent. 

‘Listen, sir, no offence meant, but if you'd like to...’ 

And he handed him a quarter of a loaf and a mess-tin, in which a leg of goose was lying on a bed of six large potatoes. 

That night, once again, there was no need to rock them to sleep. The six men lay digesting the bird, fists curled tight. And they had reason to thank the corporal for the sturdy way he’d put up the tent, 
for they didn’t even notice the fierce gust of wind which blew over at about two o'clock, accompanied by a squall of rain: tents were blown away, men awoke with a start, soaked through, and had to 
dash around among the shadows; while their own tent stood up to it, and they were safe and dry, not a single drop of rain touched them, thanks to the channels into which the downpour flowed. 

At daybreak, Maurice woke up, and seeing as they weren't to set off until eight o'clock, it occurred to him to climb up the hill to the reserve artillery encampment, to shake cousin Honoré by the hand. 
His foot, rested after a good night's sleep, was less painful. He still found it an object of wonder to see the artillery park so beautifully set out, with its six battery pieces all properly lined up, followed by 
the caissons, gun carriages, fodder wagons, and forges. Further off, the tethered horses whinnied, nostrils flaring at the rising sun. And he found Honoré’s tent straight away, thanks to the perfect order 
which assigned a row of tents to each man attending a particular piece, so that a camp’s outward appearance was enough to indicate the number of cannon it comprised. 

When Maurice arrived, the artillery soldiers, already up and about, were drinking their coffee; and a quarrel broke out between Adolphe, the forward driver, and Louis the gun-layer, his companion. 
During the three years that they'd been ‘married’— according to the custom which teamed up a driver and a server— they'd got on well, except when it came to food. Louis, who was better educated 
and extremely intelligent, accepted the state of dependency in which the man on horseback keeps the footsoldier, and so he would put up the tent, go on fatigues, and look after the soup, while Adolphe 
busied himself with his two horses, with an air of absolute superiority. But Louis, dark and wiry, victim of an excessively large appetite, rebelled when the other man, who was very tall, with profuse, 
blond whiskers, decided to serve himself the lion’s share. That morning, the quarrel had started because Louis, who'd made the coffee, accused Adolphe of drinking the lot. They had to be reconciled. 
Each morning, as soon as reveille sounded, Honoré went to see his cannon, and had the night dew wiped from its surface as he stood and watched, just as if he were cosseting a beloved animal, 
fearful that it might catch cold. And there he was, looking on with a paternal eye as it gleamed in the cool dawn air, when he recognized Maurice. 

‘Well, well! | knew the 106th was nearby, | received a letter from Remilly yesterday, and | was going to come down ... Come and join me for some white wine.’ 

So that they could be alone, he led him towards the little farm looted by the soldiers the night before, where the incorrigible peasant, grasping as ever, had just set up a sort of drinks stall by puffing a 
barrel of white wine on tap. On a plank outside his door, he handed out his wares at four sous the glass, assisted by the lad whom he’d taken on three days earlier, the blond colossus from Alsace. 
Honoré was just clinking glasses with Maurice when his gaze fell upon this man. He looked hard at him for a moment, stupefied. Then a dreadful oath escaped him. 

‘Hell and damnation! It's Goliath!’ 

And he sprang forward to grab him by the throat. But the peasant, thinking that his house was about to be ransacked a second time, jumped back, and barricaded his door. For a moment, confusion 
reigned, and all the soldiers standing around surged forward, while the artillery sergeant shouted furiously, choking with rage, 

‘Open up! Open up, you damned idiot! ... He’s a spy, | tell you, he’s a spy!’ 

By now, Maurice was no longer in any doubt. He’d recognized the man perfectly as the same one who'd been released from the camp at Mulhouse for want of proof; and it, was indeed Goliath, old 
Fouchard’s former farmhand at Remilly. When, finally, the peasant consented to open his door, they searched the house in vain—the man from Alsace had vanished, that blond colossus with the 
pleasant features, whom General Bourgain-Desfeuilles had interrogated so fruitlessly the day before, and in whose presence, as he dined, he had confessed himself with such complete lack of concern. 
No doubt the fellow had hopped out of a window at the back that they found open; but they scoured the surrounding area quite in vain, for the man, tall as he was, had evaporated into thin air, like the 
morning mist. 

Maurice had to take Honoré aside, because his despair would have given too much away to his comrades, and there was no need for them to become involved in this sad family affair. 

‘Hell and damnation! | could quite happily have strangled him ...! It's just that this letter I've had made me so furious with him.’ 

And as the two men sat down, leaning against a haystack a few paces away from the farmhouse, he gave the letter to his cousin. 

Itwas the age-old story, this thwarted love between Honoré Fou-chard and Silvine Morange. Brown-haired, with beautiful, submissive eyes, she had lost her mother—a seduced factory-girl at Raucourt— 
when she was very little; and it was Doctor Dalichamp, her unofficial godfather, a decent man who was always ready to adopt the children of the poor wretches he delivered, who'd had the idea of 
placing her as a young servant at old Fouchard’s. It was true that the peasant, whose desire for wealth had drawn him to the butcher's trade, taking his meat-cart around twenty neighbouring villages, 
was a deeply avaricious and mercilessly harsh man; but he would look to the little girl, and if she could work she would have some sort of future. In any case, she would be saved from the debauchery 
of the factory. And, naturally, it came to pass that, at old Fouchard’s, the son of the house and the little servant fell in love. Honoré had been sixteen when Silvine was twelve, and when she was sixteen, 
he was twenty; he was forced go into the military lottery, delighted to draw a lucky number, and determined to marry her. Because of a rare sense of honour that stemmed from the boy's calm, reflective 
nature, nothing had passed between them but long embraces in the barn. But when he spoke of the marriage to his father, the old man, exasperated and stubborn, declared that it would be over his 
dead body; and he quietly kept the girl on, hoping that they would satisfy each other, and that it would pass. For more than eighteen months afterwards, the youngsters worshipped each other, wanting 
each other, yet never touching. Then, after an atrocious scene between the two men, the son, unable to stay any longer, joined up, and was sent to Africa, while the old man stubbornly hung on to his 
servant, with whom he was quite happy. And then the terrible thing happened: Silvine, who had sworn she would wait for him, found herself one evening, two weeks later, in the arms of a farmhand 
who'd been taken on a few months before—Goliath Steinberg, the Prussian as he was called, a tall, good-natured lad with fine, blond hair and a broad, pink face that was always smiling, and who was 
Honoré’s comrade and confidant. Had old Fouchard surreptitiously encouraged this affair? She didn’t even know herself; she was struck as if by lightning, pregnant, and now accepted the necessity of 
marrying Goliath. Nor did he refuse, but simply put off the formalities until the baby was bom. Then, quite suddenly, the day before she gave birth, he disappeared. They recounted later how he’d gone 
to work on another farm, over Beaumont way. All that had been three years ago, and at this precise moment, no one was in any doubt that this Goliath, such a pleasant man, who so casually got young 
girls pregnant, was one of those spies with which Germany was populating our eastern provinces. When Honoré, in Africa, learned of all this, he spent three months in hospital, as if the land’s mighty 
sun had smote him on the back of the neck with a burning brand; and he’d never wanted to take advantage of any leave to go back to the country, for fear of seeing Silvine again, and the child. 

While Maurice read the letter, the artilleryman’s hands trembled. It was a letter from Silvine, the first, the only one she'd ever written to him. What emotion had prompted her to do it—this submissive, 
silent girl, whose beautiful dark eyes sometimes took on a look of extraordinary resolve and determination, in her continual state of servility? She said simply that she knew he’d been sent to war, and 
that it hurt her so much to think that he might die, believing she no longer loved him. She loved him still, she’d never loved anyone but him; and she said this over and over again, for four pages, in 
phrases which repeated each other, without trying to make excuses, not even trying to explain what had happened. Not a word about the child, either, and nothing but an infinitely tender word of 
farewell. 

Maurice, in whom his cousin had confided in the old days, was deeply affected by the letter. Looking up, he saw that he was in tears, and embraced him like a brother. 

‘My poor Honoré!’ 

But the artillery sergeant was already hiding away his emotion. Carefully, he replaced the letter against his breast, and buttoned his jacket back up. 

‘Yes, things like that really shake you up ... Oh, if only | could have strangled the bastard! ... Well, we shall see.’ 

The bugles were sounding for camp to be struck, and both had to run to reach their tents in time. In the event, preparations for departure dragged on, the troops stood waiting, bags on backs, until 
nearly nine o'clock. Their commanders seemed to be in the grip of uncertainty, and the fine resolve of the first two days, and those sixty kilometres that the 7th Corps had covered, had disappeared. 
And a peculiarly worrying piece of news had been going round since morning: it concerned the northward march of the other three army corps, the 1st at Juniville, the 5th and 12th at Rethel, a completely 
illogical route that was being explained away by the need to stock up on supplies. Weren't they heading for Verdun any more? Why had a day been wasted? The worst of it was that the Prussians 
couldn't be far off by now, because the officers had just warned the men not to tarry, and that anyone trailing behind might be seized by advance enemy cavalry. 

It was now 25 August, and Maurice, recalling afterwards Goliath’s abrupt disappearance, remained convinced that this man was one of those who passed on information to the German staff about the 
precise itinerary of the Chalons army, and who made them decide to change the forward position of the Third Army. The next day, the Crown Prince of Prussia was leaving Revigny, it was the beginning 
of the manwork, the attack on their flank, the gigantic envelopment achieved by forced marches, proceeding in an admirably well-ordered manner across Champagne and the Ardennes. While the 
French would hesitate and waver on the spot, struck down as if by some sudden paralysis, the Prussians were covering up to forty kilometres a day, to form a massive circle of beaters, forcing the herd 
of men they were tracking onward, towards the forests and the frontier. 

At last they set off, and that day the army effectively swung round to its left; the 7th Corps simply covered the two short leagues which separated Contreuve from Vouziers, while the 5th and 12th Corps 
stayed put at Rethel, and the 1st halted at Altigny. From Contreuve to the Aisne Valley, the naked plains began to unroll before them once again; as they neared Vouziers, the road weaved through the 
grey land, with its desolate hills, and not a single tree in sight; and the march, short as it was, was covered at such a troubled, weary pace that it seemed terribly drawn-out. From midday onwards, they 
halted on the left bank of the Aisne, camping among the barren landscape whose final escarpments overlooked the valley, and from here they kept watch over the riverside Monthois road that they 
expected the enemy to use for its approach. 

And it was with genuine disbelief that Maurice saw the Marguerite division—all the reserve cavalry which had been ordered to back up the 7th Corps and carry out reconnaissance for the army's left 
flank—coming towards them, making its way along this very Monthois road. The rumour went round that it was retreating to Le Chesne-Populeux. Why were troops being withdrawn from the only flank 
which was under threat? Why were these two thousand cavalrymen being made to move to the centre, where they could only be entirely useless, instead of sending them way on ahead as 
reconnaissance? The worst of it was that, landing as they did slap bang in the middle of the 7th Corps’s manworks, they almost cut through its columns, causing an inextricable tangle of men, cannon, 
and horses. Some African Chasseurs had to wait for almost two hours before they could enter Vouziers. 

It was by chance at this point that Maurice recognized Prosper, who had urged his horse over to the edge of a pond; and they were able to talk for a moment. The Chasseur appeared stunned and 
baffled, didn’t know a thing, hadn't seen a thing since Rheims: except that he’d seen two more Uhlans, blasted fellows, who kept appearing and disappearing, and no one ever knew where they'd come 
from or where they were going. Stories were already being told about four Uhlans galloping into a town, waving their revolvers, passing through, and taking it, twenty kilometres from their army corps. 
They were everywhere, they preceded the columns, buzzing like bees, a moving curtain behind which the infantry concealed its manworks, marching in complete safety, as if in peacetime. And Maurice 
felt his heart contract sharply within him, as he looked down on the road obstructed by Chasseurs and Hussars, being put to such bad use. 

‘Well then, goodbye,’ he said, shaking Prosper by the hand. ‘Maybe they've need of you up there after all.’ 

But the Chasseur seemed exasperated at being forced to exercise such a profession. He stroked Zephyr with a distraught hand, and replied, 

‘Oh Lord! They kill the animals, and do nothing with the men ... It’s sickening!’ 

That evening, when Maurice went to take off his sandal and inspect his heel that was throbbing and swollen, he tore away the skin. Blood spurted and he cried out in pain. And Jean, who happened to 
be nearby, seemed to feel a powerful wave of concern and pity surge through him. 

‘Hey, that’s getting serious, you'll be left on the flank ... You must get that seen to. Here, let me do it.’ 

Kneeling down, he bathed the wound himself, and dressed it with some clean linen which he took from his bag. And his gestures were maternal, exercised with all the gentleness of a skilled man, 
whose large fingers knew how to move delicately when they needed to. An overwhelming feeling of tenderness came over Maurice, his eyes filled with tears, and words of friendship rose from his heart 
to his lips, as if he’d discovered his own brother in the form of this once loathed peasant, whom he’d held in such disdain only the day before. ‘You know, you're a good soul, you are ... Thanks, old 
chap.’ 

And Jean, looking very happy, answered him in the same affectionate tone,* smiling that serene smile of his. ‘Now then, my lad, I’ve still some tobacco left. How about a cigarette?’ 
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The next day, 26 August, Maurice woke up aching all over, his shoulders stiff from the night spent in the tent. He still wasn’t used to the hard ground; and as they'd been forbidden to take off their 
footwear the previous evening, and the sergeants had gone round in the darkness, feeling to make sure that each man had his shoes properly laced up, his foot was hardly any better, hot, swollen, and 
more painful than before; added to which his legs must have caught a chill, because he’d been foolish enough to sleep with them sticking out of the tent. Jean said at once, ‘Listen, lad, if we have to 
march today, you'd better go and see the Major, and get them to put you in one of the carts.’ 

But no one knew what was going on, and all sorts of conflicting rumours went round. At one point, they thought they were about to set off again and struck camp, and the entire army corps got going 
and marched through Vouziers, leaving only a brigade from the 2nd Division on the left bank of the Aisne, to keep watch over the Monthois road. Then they stopped abruptly on the right bank, on the 
other side of town, and the rifle stacks were set up in the fields and meadows lining either side of the Grand-Pré road. At this point, the sight of the 4th Hussars trotting briskly off down it sparked off all 
sorts of speculation. ‘If we’re going to hang on here, then I’m staying put,’ declared Maurice, who hated the idea of the major and the ambulance. And in fact, they soon discovered that they would be 
camping there until General Douay could find out for certain which route the enemy was taking. Ever since the day before, when he'd seen the Marguerite division heading back up towards Le Chesne, 
he'd had a growing sense of unease, knowing that his position was no longer covered, that not a single soldier was left to guard the Argonne Passes, and that he might well be attacked at any moment. 
So he’d decided to send the 4th Hussars on ahead as reconnaissance, as far as the Grand-Pré and Croix-aux-Bois Passes, with orders to bring him back news at all costs. The previous day, thanks 
to the efforts of the mayor of Vouziers, bread and meat had been distributed, as well as fodder for the animals, and that morning, at about ten o’clock, the men had just been granted permission to 
prepare themselves some soup, in case they might not have time to do so later on, when a second lot of troops, the Bordas brigade, set out along the route the Hussars had taken, and started everyone 
wondering again. What was all this, then? Were they leaving? Weren't they going to be allowed to eat in peace, now the pot was on the go? But the officers explained that the Bordas brigade had 
orders to occupy Buzancy, a few kilometres away. It was true that there'd been talk of the Hussars stumbling across large numbers of enemy squadrons and the brigade being sent to get them out. For 
Maurice, those few hours were ones of delicious repose. He stretched himself out halfway down the hill in the field where the regiment was camped; and, limbs leaden with exhaustion, he looked down 
onto the green valley of the Aisne and the meadows planted with clumps of trees, the river winding lazily between them. Ahead of him, shutting off the valley, Vouziers rose up like an amphitheatre, 
showing off its rows of rooftops, dominated by the slender church spire and its dome-topped tower. Down by the bridge, smoke billowed from the tanneries’ tall chimneys; and on the far side, he could 
see the walls of a large mill, covered in flour, set on the leafy, green riverbanks. And this small-town skyline, lost among the grass, seemed full of gentle charm, as if he’d got back those sensitive, 
dreamer’s eyes of his. It was his youth returning to him, all those journeys he’d made to Vouziers back then, when he lived in Le Chesne, his home town. For an hour, he forgot about everything. The 
soup had long been finished up and the waiting went on until, at about half past two, a dull but mounting restlessness began to take over the whole camp. Orders travelled up and down the ranks, the 
meadows were emptied of soldiers, the troops climbed to the top of the hill and lined up along the ridge between the villages of Chestres and Falaise that lay about four or five kilometres apart. The 
sappers were already digging trenches and building epaulements; while to the left, the reserve artillery took up position on a low hill. And word spread that General Bordas had just sent a messenger 
to say that, having encountered superior forces at Grand-Pré, he’d been obliged to withdraw to Buzancy, raising fears that his line of retreat to Vouziers would soon be cut off. Moreover, the commander 
of the 7th Corps, thinking an attack imminent, had made his men take up battle positions, so as to withstand the first assault until the rest of the army arrived to back them up; one of his aides-de-camp 
had set off with a letter for the Marshal, alerting him to the situation and requesting help. Finally, afraid that the endless supply convoy might hinder their progress, having caught up with the army 
overnight and now bringing up the rear yet again, he ordered it to move on at once, and off it went, haphazardly, towards Chagny. This was battle. ‘So, sir, it's serious this time, is it?’ Maurice ventured 
to ask Rochas. 

‘Yes, it bloody well is!’ replied the lieutenant, waving his long arms around. ‘You just wait and see, things'll hot up soon!’ 

The soldiers were all delighted to hear this. Ever since the battle line had formed from Chestres to Falaise, the level of excitement in camp had risen higher and higher, and the men were full of feverish 
impatience. At last, they'd be getting a look at the bloody Prussians who, according to the papers, were so shattered from marching, so exhausted by illness, and all of them starving and in rags! The 
prospect of sending them arse over elbow at the first encounter boosted everyone’s courage. 

‘It's not at all a bad thing that we’re about to meet up,’ declared Jean. ‘We've been playing hide-and-seek long enough since we lost each other back there at the border, after that battle of theirs ... But 
are these the same ones who beat MacMahon?’ 

Maurice hesitated, unable to answer. After what he’d read at Rheims he found it difficult to believe that the Third Army, led by the Crown Prince of Prussia, could be at Vouziers when, yesterday, it 
could only just have been camped near Vitry-le-Frangois. True, there had been talk of a Fourth Army, under the orders of the Prince of Saxony,* which would advance along the Meuse: this was 
probably it, even though, considering the distance involved, he was astonished at how promptly it had occupied Grand-Pré. But what left him well and truly stunned and quite bewildered was hearing 
General Bourgain-Desfeuilles question a peasant from Falaise, asking if the Meuse passed through Buzancy, and if there were any sturdy bridges there. What was more, in his blissful ignorance the 
general proclaimed that they were going to be attacked by a column of a hundred thousand men coming from Grand-Pré, while another sixty thousand were on their way from Sainte-Menehould. 
‘How's your foot?’ Jean asked Maurice. 

‘| can’t feel it anymore,’ he laughed. ‘It'll be fine, even if we do fight.’ 

It was true—he was so buoyed up by nerves and excitement that he felt as if he were floating. To think that he hadn't fired a single cartridge all campaign! He’d been to the frontier, he'd passed south 
of Mulhouse on that night of dread and fear, without seeing a single Prussian, without firing a single shot; and he'd had to beat a retreat right back to Belfort, and to Rheims, and now, yet again, he’d 
been marching towards the enemy for five days, his rifle still intact and useless. He was overwhelmed by a growing need, a slow, angry urge to shoulder his weapon and at least let off a shot, just to 
ease the tension. In nigh on six weeks since he’d joined up in a fit of enthusiasm, dreaming of fighting for the morrow, all he’d done was weary his poor, delicate, gentlemanly feet with fleeing and 
tramping, far from the battlefields. And as they all waited anxiously, he was among the most impatient of all, his searching gaze on the Grand-Pré road stretching straight ahead into infinity, between 
the fine, tall trees. Beneath him the rolling valley unfurled, and the Aisne flowed like a silver ribbon between the willows and the poplar trees; and his gaze came back, unerringly, to the road ahead. 
At about four o'clock, the alarm went up. The 4th Hussars were on their way back, after a long detour; and stories started going round, more and more exaggerated the nearer they came, of battle with 
the Uhlans that served to confirm the general conviction that an attack was imminent. Two hours later another messenger arrived, scared and explaining that General Bordas no longer dared leave 
Grand-Pré, convinced that the road to Vouziers was blocked. This wasn’t yet the case, since the messenger had just got through unhindered. But that might change at any moment, and General 
Dumont, the division commander, set off at once, together with the one brigade he still had, to extricate the one which had been left behind in distress. The sun was sinking behind Vouziers, where the 
rooftops stood silhouetted against a great, red cloud. For a long time, they could still see the brigade, moving away between the double line of trees, until eventually it was lost among the deepening 
shadows. 

Colonel de Vineuil came over to make sure that his regiment was well settled in for the night. He was astonished not to find Captain Beaudoin at his post; and when the captain returned from Vouziers, 
excusing his absence by saying that he had dined with Baroness Ladicourt, he received a harsh reprimand that he nonetheless heard out in silence, with all the correctness befitting a fine officer. 
‘Well, lads,’ repeated the colonel, passing among his men, ‘we'll be attacked tonight, no doubt, or certainly at daybreak tomorrow morning ... Make sure you're ready, and remember—the 106th has 
never run away.’ 

They cheered him, for since setting out the exhaustion and despondency had become so overwhelming that they'd all rather just have a ‘scrap’ and get it over with. Rifles were checked and firing-pins 
changed. As the soup had been eaten that morning, they made do now with coffee and army biscuits. Orders had been issued not to go to sleep. Advance guards were posted fifteen hundred metres 
away, and sentries were dispatched as far as the banks of the river. The officers all kept watch around the camp fires. And every now and then, in the flickering light of one of the fires, the brocaded 
uniforms of the general-in-chief and his staff could be seen shadowed against a low wall, moving about excitedly, running towards the road, listening for the sound of hooves, mortal dread about the 
fate of the 3rd Division dominating the camp. 

At about one o'clock in the morning Maurice was put on lookout duty at the edge of a field of plum trees, between the river and the road. The night was black as ink. As soon as he found himself alone, 
enveloped in the crushing silence of the sleeping countryside, he felt fear creep over him, a dreadful fear that he’d never experienced before, that he would never be able to conquer, and he was seized 
with trembling shame and anger. He turned to reassure himself by looking at the campfires; but they must have been hidden by a coppice, for behind him lay nothing but a sea of darkness; alone, far, 
far away, a few lights still burned in Vouziers, where the inhabitants, probably on the alert and quaking with fear at the thought of battle, were still awake. What finally chilled him was the realisation, 
when he shouldered his rifle, that he couldn't even see the sights clearly. Then began the cruellest wait of all, as he funnelled all his strength into his sense of hearing, straining his ears for imperceptible 
sounds, until eventually all he could hear was a roaring sound, like thunder. The distant trickle of water, the slight rustle of leaves, an insect scrabbling around—every noise was huge and echoing. 
Wasn't that horses galloping, an endless rumble of artillery over there, making straight for him? And over to his left, hadn’t he heard hushed whispers and muffled voices, scouts crawling through the 
shadows, preparing a surprise attack? Three times he nearly let off a warning shot. Fear of being mistaken and making himself a laughing stock only put him more on edge. He knelt down and leaned 
his left shoulder against a tree; it felt as if he’d been there for hours, that they'd forgotten him, and the army must have left without him. Then all of a sudden, he was no longer afraid; for there on the 
road that he knew was two hundred metres away, he could distinctly make out the rhythmic steps of soldiers on the march. All at once, he knew that these were the troops in distress, this was General 
Dumont bringing back the Bordas brigade, whose return they'd been waiting for so impatiently. At that moment, a guard came to relieve him; his watch had barely lasted the regulation hour. 

It was indeed the 3rd Division returning to camp. The relief was enormous. But security was doubled, for the news they brought with them confirmed all the suspicions about the enemy approach. The 
few prisoners who'd been brought back—several gloomy Uhlans draped in their greatcoats—refused to talk. And first light appeared, with a livid dawn that augured a rainy morning, as still they waited 
and waited, impatient and irritable. It was now nearly fourteen hours since the men had dared sleep. At about seven o'clock, Lieutenant Rochas told them that MacMahon was on his way with the entire 
army. The truth was that, in response to the dispatch he’d sent the day before, declaring that there was bound to be fighting near Vouziers, General Douay had received a letter from the Marshal telling 
him to stand his ground until he could bring help: the advance had been halted, the 1st Corps was heading for Terron, the 5th for Buzancy, while the 12th would stay at Le Chesne, as a second line of 
defence. So the anticipation became keener, it was no simple skirmish they were about to engage in, but a great battle that would bring the whole army into the Aisne Valley, diverted away from the 
Meuse and marching south from now on. Yet they still didn’t dare cook the soup and had to make do once again with coffee and army biscuits, because the ‘scrap’ was set for midday—everyone said 
so, although nobody knew why. An aide-de-camp had just been sent off to the Marshal to hurry up the emergency troops, as the approach of the two enemy armies became increasingly certain. Three 
hours later, a second officer galloped off for Le Chesne, where the general headquarters had been set up, with instructions to bring back orders immediately, for the feeling of anxiety had risen to fever 
pitch in the wake of further information supplied by a local mayor, who claimed to have seen a hundred thousand men at Grand-Pré, with another hundred thousand approaching near Buzancy. 
Midday, and still no sign of any Prussians. One o'clock, two o’clock—still nothing. And their weariness began to grow, and with it, their doubt. Mocking voices began making fun of the generals. Maybe 
it was their own shadows on the wall they'd seen. Glasses, that’s what they needed. Proper bunch of clowns they'd look, if nothing came along after they'd mucked everyone around like that! One 
fellow yelled, 

‘So it's Mulhouse all over again, is it?’ 

Maurice heard, and his heart lurched at this painful memory. He recalled the senseless flight, the panic which had carried the 7th Corps away with it, and never a German showing his face for ten 
leagues around. And he had the distinct sensation, he just knew, that the episode was beginning all over again. For there to have been no enemy attack, twenty-four hours after the skirmish at Grand- 
Pré, meant that the 4th Hussars must simply have bumped into a few reconnaissance scouts from the cavalry. The main columns must still be a long way off, perhaps two days’ march away. Suddenly 
he grew terrified at the thought, realising how much time they'd just wasted. In the space of three days, they hadn’t even covered two leagues, between Contreuve and Vouziers. On the 25th and 26th, 
the other army corps had moved to the north, supposedly to stock up on supplies; while today, the 27th, here they were, heading south into a battle that no one was offering them. On the trail of the 4th 
Hussars, near the abandoned Argonne Passes, the Bordas brigade had thought it was done for and dragged the entire division to its rescue behind it, then the 7th Corps, and now the entire army—all 
in vain. And Maurice reflected on how priceless each hour was, in this crazy plan to join up with Bazaine, a plan which only a general of true genius would have been capable of carrying through, with 
solid troops, and only by bulldozing his way ahead, straight through any obstacles. 

‘We're done for!’ he said to Jean, seized by despair, in a sudden burst of lucidity. 

Then, as Jean looked at him, wide-eyed and unable to comprehend, he continued softly, for his ears only, speaking of their commanders. 

‘It's not that they're bad, so much as stupid, that’s the thing—and unlucky, too! They haven't a clue, they've got no foresight, no plans, no ideas, no lucky breaks! ... Come on, everything's against us, 
we're done for!’ 

And this feeling of discouragement that Maurice reasoned through like the well-educated, intelligent man he was, increased and gradually weighed heavier and heavier over the troops, immobilized for 
no reason, getting wound up with all this waiting around. Furtively, doubt and a presentiment of the real situation began to wreak their work upon these slow wits; and there wasn’t one, however 
blinkered he might be, who didn’t have the uneasy feeling that they'd been poorly led, wrongly delayed, and pushed haphazardly into the most disastrous venture. What the hell were they doing there, 
for God's sake, if the Prussians weren't coming? Either they fought, right there and then, or they went off somewhere to sleep in peace. They'd had enough. Ever since the last aide-de-camp had left 
to bring back orders, concern had been mounting steadily by the minute; groups had formed, arguing and talking loudly. The officers, themselves frantic with worry, had no idea how to answer those 


soldiers who dared ask them questions. And so when, at five o'clock, the rumour spread that the aides-de-camp had returned, and that the army was about to retreat, a burden was lifted from everyone’s 
shoulders, and there was a heartfelt sigh of joy and relief. 

At last, common sense had got the better of them! The Emperor and the Marshal, who'd never been for this march onto Verdun and were worried to learn that, once again, they'd been too slow and 
would find themselves up against the army of the Crown Prince of Prussia, had abandoned the improbable idea of joining up with Bazaine, in favour of beating a retreat back through the northern 
strongholds and so withdrawing to Paris. The 7th Corps received the order to move back towards Chagny, via Le Chesne, while the 5th Corps was to march on to Poix, and the 1st and 12th to 
Vendresse. Well, in that case, seeing as they were retreating, why advance as far as the Aisne, why so many days and so much fatigue, when from Rheims it was so easy and so logical to take up 
positions in the Marne Valley which would be strong from the very start? Was there no direction at all, no military talent, no straightforward common sense? But there were no more questions asked, 
just forgiveness, in sheer relief at the decision that was so reasonable, and the only sensible one if they were to get themselves out of the trap they'd fallen into. From the generals right down to the 
simple soldiers, everyone felt that they would be strong again, invincible outside Paris, and that this was, inevitably, where they would defeat the Prussians. However, they had to move out of Vouziers 
at first light, to be on the march towards Le Chesne before they were attacked; and at once the camp grew extraordinarily animated, with bugles sounding and orders being passed down; meanwhile 
the baggage and supply convoy had already been sent on ahead, so it wouldn’t hamper the rearguard. 

Maurice was overjoyed. Then, as he attempted to explain to Jean the retreating manwork they were about to execute, a cry of pain escaped him: his excitement was gone; there was his foot again, like 
some lead weight, stuck on the end of his leg. 

‘What's up? Starting again, is it?’ asked the corporal in despair. It was he who came up with an idea, full of practical common sense. 

‘Listen here, lad, you told me yesterday that you knew folk up there, in town. You should get permission from the Major to have yourself driven over to Le Chesne in a cart, you could get a good night’s 
sleep there, in a warm bed. Tomorrow, if you can walk better, we'll pick you up when we pass through ... Hey? That suit you?’ 

Right there in Falaise, the village close to where they were camped, Maurice had bumped into an old friend of his father’s, the owner of a small farm; he was just about to drive his daughter over to Le 
Chesne, near one of his aunts, and the horse stood waiting, harnessed to a small cart. 

Things with Major Bouroche, though, nearly turned sour from the very start. 

‘It's my foot, it’s blistered, doctor, sir...’ 

At once Bouroche, shaking his powerful head with its lion’s mane, roared, 

‘I'm not the “doctor, sir’ ... What sort of a bloody soldier are you?’ 

And as Maurice, frightened, stammered his excuses, he went on, 

‘I'm the Major, you lout, you hear me?’ 

Then, noticing who he was dealing with, he must have felt somewhat ashamed, and became even angrier. 

Your foot—a fine story! ... Yes, yes, you can have permission. Go in a cart, go in a balloon if you like! We've had enough of you hobbledehoys and schemers!’ 

As Jean helped Maurice hoist himself up into the cart, the latter turned to thank him; and the two men fell into each other’s arms, as if they'd never see each other again. Who could tell, in all the 
upheaval of the retreat, with the Prussians there? Maurice was surprised by the deep affection which already drew him to this man. He turned around twice more to wave him goodbye; and he left the 
camp, where they were preparing to light great fires to fool the enemy, while they themselves slipped off in absolute silence, before first light. 

En route, the farmer went on and on about what terrible times they were living in. He hadn’t had the courage to stay in Falaise; and he was already regretting having left, saying over and over again 
that he’d be ruined if the enemy set fire to his house. His daughter, a tall, pale creature just sat and cried. But Maurice, almost drunk with fatigue, didn’t hear a word of it and fell asleep sitting up, rocked 
by the brisk trot of the little horse that managed to cover the four leagues from Vouziers to Le Chesne in under an hour and a half. It wasn’t yet seven o'clock, and dusk was only just beginning to gather, 
when the young man, shivering and astonished, alighted at the bridge over the canal in the square, opposite the narrow house where he’d been born, and where he’d spent twenty years of his existence. 
That was where he headed for, automatically, even though the house had been sold to a veterinary surgeon eighteen months previously. And, when the farmer asked him, he replied that he knew 
exactly where he was going, and thanked him profusely for being so obliging. 

However, when he found himself in the middle of the little triangle, near the well, he just stood there, dizzy, his mind a blank. Where was he going? Abruptly, he remembered that he was heading for 
the notary’s, whose house was next door to the one he’d grown up in, and whose mother—lovely old Madam Desroches—used to spoil him when he was little and they were neighbours. But he barely 
recognized Le Chesne, for the tiny town, normally so lifeless, was caught up in the extraordinary hustle and bustle which an army corps, camped at the gates, had brought with it, filling the streets with 
officers, messengers, and servants, wanderers and laggards of every kind. He had no trouble finding the canal which marked a line from one end of the town to the other, cutting diagonally across the 
main square, where the narrow, stone bridge linked the two triangles; on the far bank, there was the market still, all right, with its mossy roofs, the Rue Berond disappearing off to the left, and the road 
to Sedan running to the right. There was so much buzzing in the Rue de Vouziers opposite, though, packed with swarming crowds as far as the town hall, that it wasn’t until he looked up from where 
he was standing and recognized the slate-covered steeple above the notary’s house that he could be sure that this was indeed the same street corner where he’d played hopscotch. In the square, it 
looked as if a space was being cleared, and men were keeping curious onlookers at bay. And there, beyond the well, he was amazed to catch sight of a sort of depot, taking up large amounts of room, 
full of carriages, wagons, and carts, a whole encampment of luggage that he’d surely seen somewhere before. 

The sun had just vanished into the smooth, blood-red water of the canal, and Maurice was just deciding what to do, when a woman nearby, who'd been staring closely at him for a moment or two, 
exclaimed, 

‘Lord above! It can’t be! You're the Levasseur boy, aren’t you?’ 

Then it was his turn to recognize her—Madam Combette, the wife of the pharmacist, whose shop stood on the square. As he began to explain that he was going to ask nice old Madam Desroches to 
put him up for the night, she pulled him aside excitedly. 

‘No, no, come to our house, I'll tell you all about it...’ 

Inside the pharmacy, having carefully shut the door behind them, she said, 

‘Don't you know, then, my dear boy? The Emperor's staying with the Desroches ... Their house has been commandeered for him, and they’re not at all pleased with the great honour being bestowed 
on them, I can tell you. When you think that they forced that poor old grandmother—gone seventy, she is—to give up her room, and climb up to the attic to sleep in the maidservant’s quarters! ... Look, 
everything you see over there, in the square, belongs to the Emperor, that’s his trunks, you see?” 

And then Maurice did remember them, all those carriages and wagons, the whole, splendid train of the imperial household, that he’d seen at Rheims. 

‘Oh! My dear boy, if you only knew what they pulled out of there, silver plate, bottles of wine, baskets of provisions, fine linen and all! Went on for two whole hours, non-stop. | wonder where they've 
managed to cram it all, because the house isn’t big ... Look, look! What a fire they've made up in that kitchen!’ 

He looked at the little white, two-storey house on the corner of the square and the Rue de Vouziers, calm and genteel-looking from the outside, and he could see the interior in his mind’s eye, with its 
central downstairs hallway, and four rooms on each floor, as if he’d been there only the day before. Above, near the corner, the first-floor window which opened onto the square was already lit up, and 
the pharmacist’s wife explained that this was the Emperor’s room. However, as she'd said, it was the kitchen that blazed brightest of all, with its ground-floor window overlooking the Rue de Vouziers. 
Never had the inhabitants of Le Chesne been treated to such a spectacle. A stream of curious bystanders, constantly coming and going, blocked the road, gawping at this furnace where the Emperor's 
dinner roasted and bubbled. To let in more air, the cooks had flung the windows wide open. There were three of them, dressed in dazzling chef's whites, busy before a row of spit-roasting chickens, 
stirring sauces at the bottom of enormous copper saucepans which shone like gold. The old folk couldn’t remember ever having seen so much fire burning and food cooking all at once, not even at the 
Hotel du Lion d’Argent for the grandest feasts. 

Combette, the pharmacist, a lean, lively little man, came home very excited by everything he’d just seen and heard. As deputy mayor, he seemed to be in the know. It had been about half-past three 
when MacMahon had telegraphed Bazaine to say that the arrival of the Crown Prince of Prussia was forcing him to withdraw to the northern strongholds: and another dispatch was to be sent to the 
Minister of War, similarly warning him of the retreat and explaining the terrible danger that the army was in of being cut off and crushed. Well, they could whistle for the dispatch to Bazaine, for all 
communication with Metz appeared to have been suspended for the past several days. The other one, though, was more serious; and lowering his voice, the pharmacist told them how he'd heard a 
superior officer saying: ‘If they get word of this in Paris, we’re done for!’ No one could ignore how harshly the Empress Regent and the Council of Ministers were pushing the march forward. Meanwhile, 
the confusion grew worse by the hour, and the most extraordinary news flooded in about the approach of the German armies. Was it possible that the Crown Prince of Prussia was in Chalons? And, in 
that case, just whose troops had the 7th Corps bumped into in the Argonne Passes? 

‘They haven't got a clue back at headquarters,’ continued the pharmacist, arms flailing in despair. ‘Oh, what a mess! Mind you, it'll all be fine if the army’s on the retreat by tomorrow.’ 

Then, a fine fellow at heart, he said, 

‘Well then, my young friend, I'll put a dressing on that foot of yours, you shall dine with us, and then you can sleep upstairs in the little room belonging to my apprentice, who's run off.’ 

But Maurice was tormented by the need to see, to find out, and before he would do anything else, he was determined to pursue his original idea, and visit the house opposite to see old Madam 
Desroches. 

He was surprised when no one stopped him at the door that in all the tumult going on in the square had been left open, and wasn’t even guarded. Officers, staff, and others were coming in and out all 
the time; and the bustle in the blaze-filled kitchen seemed to have set the whole house astir. On the stairs, however, not a single lamp was lit, and he had to feel his way up. On the first-floor landing, 
he Stopped for a few seconds, heart thumping, in front of the door of the room where he knew the Emperor was staying; but nothing, not a sound came from inside, just a deathly hush. Upstairs, Madam 
Desroches was afraid of him at first, as he stood on the threshold of the maidservant’s roomwhere she'd been obliged to seek refuge. Then she recognized him. 

‘Ah! My child, what dreadful times to meet again in! ... I'd quite willingly have given the Emperor my house, | would; but those people of his, with him, they’re just too rude! If you’d seen the way they 
grabbed everything, and they'll set light to the place with all that fire! ... As for him, the poor man looks like death warmed up, and he’s so very sad...’ 

When the young man took his leave, reassuring her as he left, she accompanied him, and leaned over the banisters. 

‘Look!’ she murmured. ‘You can see him from here ... Oh, yes! We're all lost, now. Farewell, my child!’ 

And Maurice stood there on the stair, in the darkness. He craned his neck, and, through the glass of a transom window, glimpsed a sight which would stamp itself indelibly on his memory. 

There at the back of the cold, genteel room was the Emperor, sitting at a little table laid with a single setting and lit at either end by a candlestick. In the background, two aides-de-camp stood by in 
silence. A master d’hotel waited near the table. The glass was untouched, the bread uneaten, and in the middle of the plate lay a chicken breast, going cold. The Emperor sat motionless, looking at the 
tablecloth, his eyes failing and watery, just as they'd been before, at Rheims. But he seemed wearier, and when he finally made up his mind and had lifted two mouthfuls to his lips, with what seemed 
to be an immense effort, he pushed the rest away. He had eaten. An expression of secretly endured suffering made his pale face look more wan than ever. 

Downstairs, as Maurice was passing the dining room, the door was suddenly flung open and inside, in the flickering glow of the candles and the steam rising off the food, he saw a table full of equerries, 
aides-de-camp, and chamberlains, busy emptying the bottles from the wagons, gobbling down the game, and mopping up the sauces, accompanied by much shouting. Ever since the Marshal’s dispatch 
had been sent off, the knowledge that they were definitely about to retreat had sent them into raptures. In eight days they would be in Paris, and sleeping in clean sheets at long last. 

Then Maurice was suddenly conscious of the terrible weariness that had been overwhelming him: it was absolutely certain, the whole army was drawing back, and all he had to do was sleep and wait 
for the 7th Corps to pass through. He walked back across the square and once again found himself at the house of Combette, the pharmacist, where he ate his food as if in a trance. Then he felt 
someone bandaging his foot and showing him up to a bedroom. And next, black night, obliteration. He slept flat out, without a murmur. However, after an indeterminate length of time—hours, centuries 
perhaps—a shudder shook his sleep, and made him sit bolt upright, among the shadows. Where was he? What was the continuous rumble of thunder that had woken him? At once he remembered, 
and ran to the window to have a look. Down below, in the darkness, in the square where the nights were usually so calm, the artillery was marching past, an endless, trotting procession of men, horses, 
and cannon that caused the little, dead houses to shake. At the sight of this sudden departure, he was seized by an irrational fear. What time could it be? The town hall clock struck four. And he forced 
himself to calm down, telling himself that they were simply carrying out the order to withdraw, issued the day before; until turning his head, he saw something which well and truly frightened him: at the 
notary’s, a light still burned in the corner window; and at regular intervals, the shadow of the Emperor could be seen quite clearly, casting a sombre profile. 

Maurice swiftly pulled on his breeches, to go downstairs. However, Combette appeared, holding a candlestick and waving his hand. 

‘| saw you from down in the street as | was coming back from the town hall, and | came to let you know ... Just imagine, they haven't let me get to bed, we've just spent two hours, the mayor and I, on 
new requisitions ... Oh, yes, it’s all change again ... He was bloody well right, that officer, not wanting us to send off that dispatch to Paris!’ 


On and on he went, in unfinished, jumbled sentences, and eventually, with a pang of anguish, the young man understood, dumbfounded. Towards midnight, a dispatch had arrived for the Emperor from 
the Minister of War, in answer to the one from the Marshal. No one knew the exact wording; but at the town hall, an aide-de-camp had said out loud that the Empress and the Council of Ministers feared 
a revolution in Paris if the Emperor were to return, abandoning Bazaine. The dispatch was ill-informed about the true positions of the Germans, and seemed to believe in a head start which the Chalons 
army no longer possessed; it demanded that they march onward, in spite of everything, and did so with extraordinary urgency and passion. 

‘The Emperor sent for the Marshal,’ added the apothecary, ‘and they've been holed up together for nearly an hour. Naturally, | don’t know what they may have said to each other, but what all the officers 
have told me is that we’re not beating a retreat anymore, and the march on the Meuse is to be resumed ... We've just requisitioned all the ovens in town for the 1st Corps that will replace the 12th here 
tomorrow morning—as you see, their artillery’s leaving for Besace as we speak ... This is it, this time—you’re off to battle!’ 

He stopped. He too was looking towards the lighted window, at the notary’s. Then, with an air of pensive curiosity, he said in a low voice: 

‘Well, well ... What could they have said to each other? ... It’s odd, all the same, to withdraw at six in the evening, faced by the threat of danger, only to go headlong into that danger at midnight, when 
the situation hasn’t changed!’ 

Maurice was still listening to the rumbling of the cannon, down there in the dark little town, listening to the ceaselessly trotting hooves, to the tide of men flowing towards the Meuse, towards the terrible 
unknown of the morrow. And, cast upon the flimsy, genteel curtains across the window, he saw the shadow of the Emperor passing regularly to and fro, this sick man pacing back and forth, kept from 
his bed by insomnia, trapped by his need to move around, despite all his suffering, his ears ringing with the noise of all these horses and men that he was allowing to be sent to their deaths. So, a few 
hours had been enough, and now disaster was decided on and accepted. What, indeed, could they have said to each other, the Emperor and the Marshal? Both had been warned of the misfortune 
they were marching towards, had been convinced, that evening, of defeat, seeing the awful conditions the army was going to find itself in, and they couldn’t see things any differently in the morning, 
when the peril was growing with every hour. General Palikao’s plan—the lightning march on Montmédy—had been foolhardy even on the 23rd and perhaps just about possible on the 25th, providing 
the troops had been solid and led by a genius; but now, on the 27th, it was becoming an act of sheer folly, as the commanders continued to prevaricate and the troops became increasingly demoralized. 
If they both knew this, then why were they giving in to the pitiless voices whipping up their indecision? The Marshal was perhaps no more than a narrow-minded, obedient soldier at heart, noble in his 
self-denial. And the Emperor, no longer giving orders, merely awaited his fate. They were being asked for their lives, and the life of the army: and they were giving them. This was the night the crime 
was committed, the abominable night when a nation was assassinated; from then on, the army was in dire straits, a hundred thousand men were sent to the slaughter. 

Thinking of this, despairing and shivering, Maurice followed the shadow upon old Madam Desroches'’s flimsy muslin curtains, that feverish, pacing shadow that moved as if hounded by the pitiless 
voices from Paris. Hadn't the Empress prayed that night for the death of the father, to make way for the son to reign? Forward march! Forward march! No looking back, onwards in the rain, through the 
mud, towards extermination, so that the Empire in its death-throes can play its final hand down to the very last card. Forward march! Forward march! Die like a hero upon piles of your people’s corpses, 
strike the whole world with tender admiration if you want your descendants to be forgiven! And without a doubt the Emperor was marching to his death. Downstairs, the kitchen no longer glowed, the 
equerries and aides-de-camp and chamberlains were all asleep, and the whole house stood in darkness; while the shadow, all alone, paced ceaselessly back and forth, resigned to the inevitable 
sacrifice, amid the deafening row made by the 12th Corps, still marching past in the darkness. 

Suddenly, it occurred to Maurice that if the advance march had been resumed, the 7th Corps would not be coming back through Le Chesne; and he imagined himself getting left behind, separated from 
his regiment, having deserted his post. His foot wasn’t aching anymore: a skilful dressing and several hours of total rest had soothed the inflammation. After Combette had given him a pair of his own 
boots that were wide-fitting and comfortable, he wanted to be up and off without delay, hoping to meet up with the 106th still on the road from Le Chesne to Vouziers. The pharmacist tried in vain to 
hold him back, and had all but decided to drive him back himself, in his carriage, when Femand, his apprentice, reappeared, explaining that he’d been to say hello to a cousin of his. It was this tall, pale, 
cowardly-looking lad who hamessed up the horses and drove Maurice back. It wasn’t yet four o’clock and a deluge was tumbling from the inky sky, while the lanterns on the carriage grew dim, barely 
lighting the road, amid the vast, drowned landscape, full of loud noises which made them halt every kilometre, thinking they could hear an army on the march. 

Down near Vouziers, however, Jean hadn't slept at all. Ever since Maurice had explained to him how this withdrawal would save the day, he’d been watching, making sure his men stayed close, waiting 
for the order to depart that the officers might give at any minute. At about two o'clock, deep in the shadows, starred red by the campfires, a loud noise of horses’ hooves carried across the camp: it was 
the cavalry, leaving for the vanguard near Ballay and Quatre-Champs, to keep watch over the Boult-aux-Bois and Croix-aux-Bois roads. An hour later, the infantry and artillery began setting off in tun, 
finally leaving Falaise and Chestres and the positions they'd so stubbornly defended for two long days against an enemy who wasn’t coming. The sky had clouded over, the night was still dark, and 
each regiment moved off in absolute silence, a row of shadows slipping away, deep into the darkness. But their hearts all pounded with elation, as though they'd escaped from an ambush. Already, 
they saw themselves approaching the walls of Paris, on the eve of revenge. 

In the dense night, Jean kept his eyes well open. The road was lined with trees, and it seemed to him that they were crossing vast prairies. Then there were slopes, climbing uphill and down. They were 
just coming to a village that must have been Ballay, when the heavy layer of cloud covering the sky burst, releasing a violent downpour. The men had already taken such a soaking that it didn’t even 
anger them now, and they just hunched their shoulders. But they had passed Ballay; and the nearer they got to 4-Champs, the stronger the great, furious gusts of wind began to blow. Further on, when 
they'd climbed up onto the great plateau, with its bare terrain stretching all the way to Noirval, the hurricane began to rage, and they were battered by a terrifying deluge. And it was in the middle of 
these vast expanses of countryside that the order to halt brought all the regiments to a standstill, one by one. The whole of the 7th Corps, some thirty thousand men or more, found itself standing there 
as day was breaking, a muddy day, streaming with grey water. 

What was going on? Why had they halted? Disquiet was already snaking through the ranks; some claimed that the marching orders had just been changed. They were made to stand to attention, and 
forbidden to relax and sit down. At times, the wind swept so violently over the high plateau that they had to huddle close together, so as not to be blown away. The rain blinded them, hacking at their 
skin, icy cold, trickling beneath their clothes. And two hours went by, an interminable wait, and no one knew why, their hearts tight with anguish yet again. As it grew lighter, Jean tried to work out where 
they were. Over to the north-west, on the other side of Quatre-Champs, someone had pointed out the road to Le Chesne running along the hillside. So why had they turned right instead of left? Then 
his attention was drawn to the staff headquarters, based at the Converserie, a farm which stood on the edge of the plateau. There, everyone seemed very scared, officers were running round and 
arguing, gesturing wildly. Nothing was coming, so what were they waiting for? The plateau lay like a sort of amphitheatre, with stubble-fields reaching into infinity, dominated to the north and east by 
tree-lined heights: thick woodland stretched to the south, while, through a gap to the west, the Aisne Valley could be glimpsed, and the little white houses in Vouziers. Beneath the Converserie, the 
slate-covered steeple of Quatre-Champs rose up, washed out by the raging downpour, and the few poor, mossy village roofs appeared to melt beneath the onslaught. And as Jean’s gaze traced the 
road’s ascent, he quite clearly saw a carriage approaching at a brisk trot, coming along the stony road which had been turned into a torrent. It was Maurice, who had at last caught sight of the 7th Corps 
from the hillside opposite, as they rounded a bend. He’d been scouring the countryside for two hours, misled by directions given him by a peasant, and led astray in particular by the unwillingness of 
his driver, whose fear of the Prussians was making him ill. As soon as he reached the farm, he leapt out of the carriage and made straight for his regiment. Stupefied, Jean shouted, ‘What on earth are 
you doing here? Why? We were coming to pick you up!’ 

Maurice shrugged, and told him of his anger and sorrow. ‘Ah! Yes ... we're not going that way anymore, we're heading over there, to die, all of us!’ 

‘Right,’ said the other after a pause, turning pale. ‘At least we'll be together when we get our brains smashed in.’ 

And so the two men greeted each other as they had parted, with an embrace. With the rain still beating down, the simple soldier rejoined the ranks, while the corporal set a good example, soaking wet 
and uncomplaining. But now the news was going round, and it was official. They were no longer withdrawing to Paris, but marching once again on the Meuse. One of the Marshal’s aides-de-camp had 
just brought the 7th Corps the order to go to Nouart and set up camp; while the 5th Corps that was making for Beauclair, was to take the army's right flank, and the 1st would replace the 12th at Le 
Chesne, marching on Besace, on the left flank. And if thirty-odd thousand soldiers had been kept waiting there for nearly three hours, standing to attention, buffeted by furious gales, it was because, in 
all the deplorable confusion caused by this fresh change of battle fronts, General Douay was desperately worried about the fate of the supply convoy that had been sent on ahead somewhere near 
Chagny the day before. They would have to wait for it to catch up with the army corps. Some said it had been intercepted by the convoy of the 12th Corps, at Le Chesne. What was more, part of their 
equipment—all the artillery’s mobile forges—had gone the wrong way, and was now coming back from Terron along the Vouziers road, where it was sure to fall into the hands of the Germans. Never 
had there been greater disorder, and never had their anxiety been more acute. Real despair now reigned among the soldiers. Many wanted to sit on their rucksacks in the mud, on this waterlogged 
plateau, and wait for death in the rain. They scorned and sneered at the commanders: oh! fine lot they were, no brains, undoing in the evening what they'd done in the moming, dawdling when the 
enemy wasn't there and disappearing as soon as it came into view! This final demoralization was the last straw, transforming the army into a herd stripped of all faith and discipline, being led to the 
slaughter wherever the winding road happened to take it. Back near Vouziers there was a burst of gunfire, as the 7th Corps’s rearguard exchanged shots with the German vanguard; and a moment 
ago, all eyes had turned to the Aisne Valley, where they could see thick, black swirls of smoke rising into a clear patch of sky: they knew that this was the village of Falaise burning, set on fire by the 
Uhlans. Rage took hold of the men. What? So the Prussians were there now! Two days they'd waited for them, to give them just enough time to get there. And then they'd decamped. Deep down, 
furtively, in the hearts of even the most blinkered men, anger was mounting at the irreparable mistake which had been made, anger at the idiotic waiting and the trap they'd fallen into: the Fourth Army's 
scouts keeping the Bordas brigade amused, halting and immobilizing the army corps at Chalons, one after the other, just so that the Crown Prince of Prussia could come galloping along with the Third 
Army. And now, thanks to the Marshal’s ignorance, still unsure which troops he had in front of him, they were beginning to meet up, and the 7th and 5th Corps were going to be harried, under constant 
threat of disaster. Maurice watched Falaise burning on the horizon. There was one consolation, however: the convoy that they'd believed lost, emerged from the Le Chesne road. While the 1st Division 
waited at 4-Champs, guarding the endless line of baggage as it filed past, the 2nd set off again at once, and reached Boult-aux-Bois through the forest, while 3rd was posted up on the Belleville heights, 
to keep the lines of communication open. And as the 106th finally left the plateau, just as the rain started to fall twice as heavily as before, and resumed the treacherous march towards the Meuse, into 
the unknown, Maurice again saw the shadow of the Emperor against old Madam Desroches’s flimsy curtains. Oh! This army, full of hopelessness, this army in distress, being sent to certain destruction— 
all for the sake of a dynasty! Forward march! Forward march! No looking back, onwards in the rain, through the mud, on towards extermination! 
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‘Jesus Christ!’ said Chouteau the next morning, waking up frozen and exhausted inside the tent. ‘What | wouldn't give for a nice drop of broth with some meat in it!’ 
At Boult-aux-Bois, where they had camped, the only food they’d had the previous evening had been a measly distribution of potatoes, as the constant marches and counter-marches made the supply 
corps increasingly bewildered and chaotic, never managing to meet the troops at the pre-arranged rendezvous. In all the confusion on the roads, they no longer knew where to find the migrating herds, 
and shortages weren't far off. 
Loubet stretched and gave a hopeless sneer. 
‘Too bloody right! No more spit-roast goose for us.’ 
The squad was sullen and gloomy. It was bad news, having no food. That, and this never-ending rain and the mud they'd just slept in. 
Seeing Pache making the sign of the cross, having quietly said his prayers to himself, Chouteau started up furiously again, 
‘Go on, ask that God of yours to send us a couple of sausages and a bottle each.’ 
‘Oh! If only we had a loaf, as much bread as we could eat!’ sighed Lapoulle, who suffered more keenly from hunger than the others, tortured by his huge appetite. 
But Lieutenant Rochas told them to be quiet. They should be ashamed of themselves, always thinking of their bellies! Now, he simply tightened his belt a notch, he did. Ever since things had taken a 
decisive turn for the worse, and they’d been hearing the odd burst of gunfire in the distance, his stubborn confidence had been completely restored. Since the Prussians were there now, it couldn’t be 
simpler: they'd fight them! And he shrugged, standing behind Captain Beaudoin—this youngster, as he called him—who was devastated because he’d lost all his luggage for good, this time, and was 
going around pale and tight-lipped, unable to calm down. No food—that was bearable! What infuriated him was having no clean shirt to change into! 
Maurice had just woken up, shivering and exhausted. Thanks to the wide shoes, though, his foot hadn’t become any more inflamed. But yesterday’s downpour, from which his greatcoat was still heavily 
damp, had left him aching all over. And, as he went on an errand to fetch water for the coffee, he looked over to the plain, on the edge of which lay Boult-aux-Bois: forests stretched west and north, a 
hillside climbed up to the village of Belleville; while, near Buzancy in the east, great, flat terrain unrolled, and hamlets hid among the gently undulating folds. Was that where they were expecting the 
enemy to show? As he returned from the stream, carrying the bottle full of water, a family of peasants called tearfully to him from the door of their little farm, and asked him if the soldiers were going to 
stay at long last, to defend them. The 5th Corps had already passed through the region three times, sent back and forth by conflicting orders. Yesterday, thay’d heard the sound of cannons coming 
from the direction of Bar. 
There was no doubt that the Prussians were no more than two leagues away. And when Maurice told these poor folk that the 7th Corps, too, was probably going to be on its way again, they bemoaned 
their fate. So they were abandoning them; these soldiers couldn't possibly be here to fight, not if they kept reappearing only to disappear again, always on the run. 
‘Anyone who wants sugar’, said Loubet as he served the coffee, ‘can dip their thumb in and wait for it to melt.’ 


No one laughed. Well, it was a nuisance, having to drink coffee without sugar; especially when there weren't any biscuits left, either! The day before, to take their minds off the long wait on the Quatre- 
Champs Plateau, nearly all the men had finished off the provisions from their bags, right down to the last crumbs. Happily, though, the squad discovered a dozen potatoes that they shared amongst 
themselves. 

Maurice’s stomach was in a sorry state, and he lamented, 

‘If I'd known, I’d have bought some bread in Le Chesne!’ 

Jean listened, but said nothing. He’d had a quarrel with Chouteau when he got up, after the latter insolently refused to go and look for firewood, saying that it wasn’t his turn. Since things had been 
going downhill, discipline had been getting worse, and eventually the commanders no longer dared hand out any reprimands. And Jean, in his fine, calm way, had realised that if he wanted to avoid 
open rebellion, he’d have to play down his authority as corporal. He’d become an easygoing chap, and appeared to his men as just an ordinary comrade, one whose experience continued to bring them 
huge advantages. Even if his squad was no longer so well nourished, at least they weren't yet starving, unlike so many others. It was Maurice's suffering, though, that touched him most of all. He 
sensed that he was growing weak, and looked at him anxiously, wondering how this frail young man would manage to hold out. 

When Jean heard Maurice complaining about having no bread, he got up, disappeared for a moment, then came back, after rummaging in his bag. Then, slipping a biscuit into Maurice’s hand, he said, 
‘Here! Hide this, | haven’t enough for everyone.’ 

‘But what about you?’ asked the young man, deeply touched. 

‘Oh! Don’t you worry about me ... I've still got two left.’ 

It was true, he’d carefully saved three biscuits in case they went into battle—he knew how hungry you got on the battlefield. Anyway, he'd just eaten a potato. That was enough for him. He’d see, later 
on. 

At about ten o'clock, the 7th Corps set off yet again. The Marshal's first intention must have been to send it through Buzancy, to Stenay, where it would have crossed the Meuse. But the Prussians, 
who were gaining on the Chalons army, must have been at Stenay already, and some even said they were at Buzancy, and so the 7th Corps, driven back north, had just received the order to make for 
Besace, some twenty kilometres or so from Boult-aux-Bois, in order to cross the Meuse from there at Mouzon the following day. Their departure was cheerless and the men grumbled, stomachs half- 
empty, limbs only half-rested, exhausted by the delays and fatigue of the past few days; and the gloom-laden officers, succumbing to the feeling of unease about the catastrophe towards which they 
were marching, complained about the lack of action and grew annoyed that they hadn't gone to back up the 5th Corps near Buzancy when they'd heard the cannon. That corps must be beating a 
retreat, too, moving back up towards Nouart; while the 12th Corps was leaving Besace for Mouzon and the 1st headed for Raucourt. It was like the stampede of a herd, harried by dogs, rushing 
desperately, after endless delays and dawdling, towards the longed-for Meuse. 

When the 106th left Boult-aux-Bois in the wake of the cavalry and artillery, and joined the three divisions, moving in a mighty stream across the plain, lining it with men on the march, the sky clouded 
over once again, filling up with slow-moving white clouds whose mournful appearance accentuated the sad mood of the soldiers. The 106th followed the main Buzancy road that was lined with 
magnificent poplars. In the village of Germond, where steam was rising from the piles of manure lying outside houses all along the roadside, women sobbed and clutched their children, holding them 
out towards the passing troops, as if begging them to take them with them. There wasn’t a single morsel of bread left, not even a potato. Then, instead of carrying on towards Buzancy, the 106th turned 
left and went back in the direction of Authe; and when they saw Belleville again, on the other side of the plain, on the hillside, the town they had been through the day before, it dawned quite clearly on 
the men that they were retracing their steps. 

‘Bloody hell!’ growled Chouteau. ‘Do they think we’re completely stupid?’ 

Loubet added, 

‘They're just two-bit generals, they're all over the bloody place! Easy to see our legwork doesn't cost them much!’ 

Everyone was getting angry. It wasn’t right, tiring men out like this, sending them walkabout just for the hell of it. And on they marched, across the barren plain, between great folds of land, in a column 
formed of two rows, one on either side, while the officers rode down the middle; but it wasn’t the jaunty, jokey, song-filled march of the day after Rheims, in Champagne, when they'd cheerfully carried 
their bags, when the hope of getting there ahead of the Prussians, and beating them, had lightened the load: now they dragged their feet, silent, irritated, full of hatred for their rifles, digging into their 
shoulders, and their bags, weighing them down, all faith in their commanders now vanished, and victims to such hopelessness that they just trudged along like a herd of beasts, cowering before the 
inexorable crack of the whip. The wretched army had started its climb to calvary. 

For the past few minutes, however, something had caught Maurice’s interest. To his left, the land rose in undulating terraces, and he'd just spotted a trooper riding out of a small wood, far away. Almost 
immediately, another appeared, and then another. All three stood motionless, no bigger than a fist, their lines fine and precise, like toys. He thought that this must be some sort of Hussar detachment, 
some reconnaissance scouts coming back, when he was startled by something glinting on their shoulders, reflections, no doubt, from copper epaulettes. 

‘Look, over there!’ he said, nudging Jean next to him. ‘Uhlans!’ 

The corporal stared, wide-eyed. 

‘Well, welll!’ 

They were, indeed, Uhlans, the first Prussians the 106th had set eyes on. In almost six weeks of the campaign, not only had they failed to fire a single cartridge, but they'd still to see an actual enemy. 
Word went round, and all eyes turned to look, with mounting curiosity. They seemed in fine fettle, these Uhlans. 

‘One of them looks nice and plump,’ remarked Loubet. 

But on a plateau, to the left of a small wood, an entire squadron of them came into view. Faced with such a threatening apparition, the column came to a halt. Orders came down the line, and the 106th 
went to take up position behind some trees on the banks of a stream. Some of the artillery were already turning round and galloping back, setting up on a hillock. Then, for nearly two hours, they stayed 
there, ready for battle, and they lingered, but nothing further happened. On the horizon the amassed enemy cavalry stood immobile. Finally, realising that they were wasting precious time, they set off 
again. 

‘Oh, well,’ murmured Jean regretfully, ‘it's not going to be this time, either.’ 

Maurice’s hands, too, were itching at least to let off a shot. And his thoughts returned to the mistake they'd made yesterday, by not going to back up the 5th Corps. If the Prussians weren’t mounting 
any attacks, then it could only be because they didn’t have enough infantry at their disposal; which meant that their cavalry displays in the distance could have only one purpose—to delay the army 
corps on the march. They'd just fallen into the trap, yet again. Indeed, from that moment on, the 106th was forever catching sight of the Uhlans, on their left, at every hill and turn: they would follow, 
keep watch, and disappear behind a farm, only to reappear round the edge of a wood. 

Little by little, the soldiers grew angry, seeing themselves surrounded like this from a distance, like being caught in the meshes of an invisible net. 

‘They're really beginning to get on our nerves!’ even Pache and Lapoulle kept saying. ‘It'd help if we could send a few bullets their way!’ 

But on they marched, marching, marching, painfully, their steps already heavy and quick to tire. This part of the journey was an uneasy one, they could feel the enemy approaching from every side, 
just as one can sense a storm gathering, before it appears over the horizon. Strict orders were issued to keep the rearguard well in line, and there were no more stragglers, for they were sure that 
behind the army corps were the Prussians, sweeping up. While the enemy infantry approached at a thundering pace, the French regiments tramped around on the spot, harried and paralysed. 

At Authe, the sky brightened, and Maurice, who was using the sun as his guide, noticed that instead of heading back more in the direction of Le Chesne that was a good three leagues away, they were 
turning to march due east. It was two o'clock and now, after shivering for two days in the rain, they suffered in the baking heat. The road climbed across the deserted plains, winding in long twists and 
turns. There wasn’t a house nor a soul to be seen, barely a wretched little wood here and there, in the middle of the naked, melancholy lands; and the dismal silence of the solitude overtook the soldiers, 
who hung their heads, dripping with sweat and dragging their feet. At last, they came to Saint-Pierremont, a few empty houses sitting on a hillock. They didn’t march through the village, and Maurice 
noticed that they immediately turned left and began heading north again, towards Besace. This time he understood which route they were taking, trying to reach Mouzon before the Prussians. But could 
they succeed, with such weary and demoralized troops? At Saint-Pierremont, the three Uhlans reappeared in the distance at a turning on one of the roads from Buzancy; and as the rearguard was 
leaving the village, a battery was unmasked, and a few shells came down, though no damage was caused. No answering shots were fired, and the march continued, growing more and more tortuous. 
Three long leagues lay between Saint-Pierremont and Besace, and when Maurice told Jean this, he spread his hands in despair: the men would never manage twelve kilometres, he could tell, the 
signs were unmistakable—shortness of breath and a distracted look on their faces. The road climbed up and up between the two hillsides that gradually closed in on each other. They had to make a 
halt. But resting made their limbs go completely numb; and by the time they set off again, it was worse than before: the regiments got nowhere, and men began falling down. Seeing Maurice turn pale, 
eyes rolling with exhaustion, Jean began talking, contrary to habit, trying to keep him awake by bombarding him with a barrage of words, as they automatically followed the mechanical marching motion. 
‘So, your sister lives in Sedan, maybe we'll be passing through.’ 

‘Through Sedan? Not a chance. We're not going there, we'd be mad to.’ 

‘She young, your sister?’ 

‘She’s the same age as me—I told you before, we’re twins.’ 

‘Does she look like you?’ 

‘Yes, she’s blonde too, oh! such soft curls! ... And she’s tiny, with such a slender face, and never loud with it, oh no! ... Not my Henriette!’ 

‘Are you very close?’ 

‘Yes, yes...’ 

There was a pause, and looking at Maurice, Jean noticed that his eyelids were drooping, and he was about to fall over. 

‘Hey! My poor lad ... Stand up, God help me! ... Give me your rifle a moment, it'll give you a break ... We're going to leave half the men behind at this rate, God knows we can’t go any further today!’ 
He'd just spotted Oches opposite, with its tumbledown houses few and far between ranged upon a hillside. The village was dominated by the yellow church, perched high up among the trees. 

‘That's where we'll be sleeping, I'll be bound.’ 

He’d guessed right. Seeing how very weary his troops were, General Douay had given up hope of ever reaching Besace that day. What decided him above all, though, was the arrival of the convoy, 
that troublesome supply train he’d been dragging behind him since Rheims that had hampered the march so badly with its three leagues of wagons and livestock. In Quatre-Champs he’d given the 
order for it to head straight for Saint-Pierremont; and only at Oches did the teams of horses join up with the army corps, in such a state of exhaustion that the animals refused to go any further. It was 
already five o'clock. Apprehensive about entering Stonne Gorge, the general thought it best to abandon the plan to complete the march as the Marshal had instructed. They halted and set up camp, 
with the convoy standing in the meadows below, guarded by a division, while the artillery established itself on the hillsides behind, and the brigade which was to act as the rearguard the next day kept 
to the high ground, facing Saint-Pierremont. Another division that included the Bourgain-Desfeuilles brigade, bivouacked on a wide plateau bordered by an oak wood, behind the church. 

Such was the confusion over choosing places to camp that by the time the 106th was finally able to install itself on the edge of the wood, night was already falling. 

‘Damn this!’ said Chouteau furiously. ‘I’m not eating, I’m going to sleep!’ 

The others echoed his complaint. Many hadn’t even the strength to put up their tents, and fell asleep where they dropped, like dead weights. In any case, for them to eat, there would have to have been 
a distribution from supplies; and with the supply corps waiting for the 7th on ahead at Besace, it certainly wasn’t at Oches. Things had become so slack, and discipline so poor, that no one even bothered 
sounding the bugle to summon the corporals. It was every man for himself. From then on, no more rations were distributed, and the soldiers had to live off the provisions they were meant to have in 
their bags; but their bags were empty, few even found a crust, the crumbs left over from the plenty that they'd ended up with in Vouziers. There was coffee; and the least tired among them again drank 
it without sugar. 

When Jean turned round to share one of his biscuits with Maurice, while he ate the other, he found him fast asleep. For a moment he thought of waking him: then he stoically put the biscuits back at 
the bottom of his bag, taking the utmost care, as if he were hiding gold: and so he made do with coffee, like his comrades. He’d ordered the tent to be put up, and they were all lying in it when Loubet 
returned from an expedition, with some carrots he’d found in a nearby field. As it was impossible to cook them, the men crunched them raw; but they aggravated their hunger, and made Pache ill. 
‘No, no, let him sleep,’ Jean told Chouteau, who was shaking Maurice to give him his share. 

‘Ah!’ said Lapoulle. ‘Tomorrow, when we're in Angouléme,* we'll have bread ... | had a cousin who was a soldier in Angouléme. Good garrison.’ 

They were stunned. Chouteau cried, 

‘What do you mean, Angouléme? ... What a prize idiot, he thinks he’s in Angouléme!’ 


And it was impossible to get any explanation from Lapoulle. He thought they were going to Angouléme. That morning, when they'd seen the Uhlans, it had been he who'd insisted that they were 
Bazaine’s soldiers. 

So the camp sank into inky darkness and a deathly silence. In spite of the cool night air, they'd been forbidden to light fires. They knew that the Prussians were only a few kilometres away, and even 
noises were hushed, for fear of raising the alarm. The officers had already warned their men that they would be leaving at about four in the morning, to make up for lost time; and everyone made haste 
and slept gluttonously, thoroughly worn out. The heavy breathing of these masses of men rose up into the shadows above the scattered encampments, like the breathing of the earth itself. 

Suddenly, a shot woke the squad. The darkness was still dense, it must have been about three o’clock. Everyone got to their feet, the alarm grew closer, and they all thought it was an enemy attack. 
But it was only Loubet, who'd woken up and decided to go foraging in the oak wood, where there were bound to be a few rabbits: what a feast, if he could bring back a pair for his comrades at first light! 
However, as he was searching for a good place to hide, he heard men approaching, talking and stepping on branches, and he took fright and let off a shot, thinking it was Prussians he was dealing 
with. 

Maurice, Jean, and the others were already drawing near when a hoarse voice cried out, 

‘For God’s sake, don’t shoot!’ 

There, at the edge of the wood, stood a tall, skinny man with a thick, bushy beard that all but obscured his face. He was wearing a grey smock, with a red belt round his waist and a rifle slung over his 
shoulder. Immediately, he explained that he was French, a sergeant in the guerrillas, and that he’d come from Dieulet Wood with two of his men to give some information to the general. 

‘Oy! Cabasse! Ducat!’ he shouted, turning round. ‘Oy! Come on, then, you lazy bastards!’ 

The other two were probably scared, but they approached all the same. Ducat was short, fat and pale with wispy hair, and Cabasse was a tall, brusque man, with a tanned face and a long nose shaped 
like a knife-blade. 

Meanwhile, Maurice had been looking closely at the sergeant in surprise. Finally he asked, 

‘Tell me, aren’t you Guillaume Sambuc, from Remilly?’ 

And when the man looked worried, and after some hesitation said that yes, he was, Maurice took a small step back, for this man Sambuc was a notorious villain. He was the legitimate son of a family 
of woodcutters which had gone to the dogs, with a drunkard for a father, who'd been found one evening in a corner of the wood with his throat cut, while mother and daughter turned to begging and 
stealing for a living, before disappearing and ending up in some brothel. As for Guillaume, he’d turned poacher and smuggler; only one of this wolf's litter had grown up an honest man, and that was 
Prosper, the African Chasseur, who had taken work as a farmhand, because he hated the forest, before getting the chance to become a soldier. 

‘| saw your brother at Rheims and Vouziers,’ said Maurice. ‘He’s well.’ 

Sambuc made no reply. Then to cut the conversation short, he said, 

‘Take me to the General. Tell him that some guerrillas from Dieulet Wood are here with some important information for him.’ 

As they returned to camp, Maurice thought about these guerrilla companies, in whom so much hope had been placed and who were already the cause of complaints from all over the region. They were 
meant to be waging ambush warfare, waiting in the hedgerows for the enemy, harassing it, killing its lookouts and holding the woods so that not a single Prussian could get out. The truth of it was that 
they were beginning to terrorize the peasants, affording them poor defence and ransacking their fields. Out of loathing for the regular army service, all the deranked soldiers hastened to join up, glad to 
have escaped from the discipline and to be roaming the bushes like marauding bandits, sleeping and wandering wherever the road led them. Some of these companies’ recruits were truly deplorable. 
‘Oy, Cabasse! Oy, Ducat!’ repeated Sambuc, turning round to call out at every step. ‘Move it, you pair of gits!’ 

Maurice sensed that the other two were also dangerous men. Cabasse, the tall, harsh-featured man, had been born in Toulon, and worked as a waiter in a café in Marseilles, then ended up in Sedan 
as a travelling salesman, selling goods from the south, and he’d had a close brush with the police over a theft which had never been cleared up. Ducat, the short, fat one, was a former bailiff from 
Bainville, who'd been forced to sell off his practice after a series of unsavoury incidents involving little girls; he’d just risked the court of assizes again, for the same filth, at Raueourt, where he kept the 
books in a factory. He could quote Latin, while the other could barely read; but the two made a pair, all right, an unsettling pair of shady characters. 

Camp was already stirring. Jean and Maurice took the guerrillas to Captain Beaudoin, who led them to Colonel de Vineuil. He questioned them; but Sambuc was very conscious of his rank and insisted 
on talking to the general; and when General Bourgain-Desfeuilles, who'd slept at the house of the Oches curate, appeared in the presbytery doorway, morose because he’d had to get up in the middle 
of the night to spend yet another day of famine and fatigue, he gave a furious welcome to the men who had been brought to him. 

‘Where have they come from? What do they want? ... Oh! It’s you lot, from the guerrillas! More hobblers, eh?’ 

‘Sir, explained Sambuc, unperturbed, ‘we and our comrades are occupying Dieulet Wood...’ 

‘Dieulet Wood? Where’s that, then?’ 

‘Between Stenay and Mouzon, sir.’ 

‘Stenay, Mouzon, never heard of ‘em! How am | supposed to get my bearings, with all these new names?’ 

Embarrassed, Colonel de Vineuil discreetly intervened, to remind him that Stenay and Mouzon were on the Meuse, and that, as the Germans had cut off the first of these towns, they were going to 
cross the river using the bridge at Mouzon, further north. 

‘Anyway, sir, continued Sambuc, ‘we came to warn you that Dieulet Wood is full of Prussians right now ... When the 5th Corps was leaving Bois-les-Dames yesterday, there was a bit of a scuffle over 
near Nouart.’ 

‘What! Fighting, yesterday?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir, the 5th Corps withdrew fighting, and it must be in Beaumont by now ... So, while a few comrades have gone to let them know what the enemy's up to, us lot thought we’d come and tell 
you how things stand, so you can come and help, because the 5th’s going to find itself with sixty thousand men on its hands tomorrow, and that's a sure bet.’ 

General Bourgain-Desfeuilles shrugged at the figure. 

‘Sixty thousand men, go on! Why not make it a hundred thousand? ... You're dreaming, lad. Fear’s making you see double. There can’t be sixty thousand men so near us, we'd know it if there were.’ 
And he stood firm. In vain, Sambuc called upon Ducat and Cabasse to back him up. 

‘We've seen the cannons,’ confirmed the Provengal. ‘Those sods must be raving mad, risking them on these forest roads, the mud’s almost knee-deep after all this rain the past few days.’ 
‘Someone’s guiding them, no doubt about it,’ declared the former bailiff. 

But since Vouziers, the general had lost faith in this story of the two converging German armies that they’d been harping on to him about, as he put it. And he didn’t even judge it relevant to have the 
guerrillas taken to the commander of the 7th Corps, although the men were convinced they'd just spoken to the man himself. Well, if they'd listened to every peasant and prowler claiming to bring them 
information, they couldn’t have set foot outside their tents without getting caught up in God knows what. However, since they knew the area, he ordered the three men to stay and accompany the 
column. 

‘All the same,’ said Jean to Maurice, as they went back to fold up the tent, ‘they're good blokes, coming four leagues cross-country to warn us.’ 

The young man agreed, and thought they were right to do so; he too knew the area, and was tormented by mortal dread when he thought about the Prussians being in Dieulet Wood, moving towards 
Sommauthe and Beaumont. He sat down, exhausted already, before they’d even begun to march, his stomach empty, his chest tight with anxiety, as morning dawned on the day that he knew was 
going to be a terrible one. 

Despairing to see him so pale, the corporal asked him with fatherly concern, 

‘Still no good, eh? Is it your foot again?’ 

Maurice shook his head. His foot was much better, in his wide boots. 

‘Are you hungry, then?’ 

And seeing that he couldn’t answer, Jean secretly took one of his two biscuits from his bag; and telling a simple lie, he said, 

‘Here, | saved yours for you ... | ate the other one just now.’ 

It was growing light when the 7th Corps left Oches and began the march to Mouzon through Besace, where it should have stopped for the night. The troublesome convoy had already left, accompanied 
by the 1st Division; and if the wagons which were firmly harnessed up proceeded at a brisk pace, the others, requisition wagons, empty and useless for the most part, made particularly slow progress 
up the slopes of Stonne Gorge. The road was uphill, especially once they'd passed the hamlet of Berliére, nestling between the wooded hills which rose above it. At about eight o’clock, the moment 
when the other two divisions finally set off, Marshal MacMahon appeared, and was exasperated to find that troops he’d presumed to have left Besace that morning were in fact still there, when they'd 
only have had a few kilometres to go to reach Mouzon. So he had a heated argument with General Douay. It was decided that the 1st Division and the convoy would be allowed to continue their march 
to Mouzon, but that, to avoid the cumbersome, slow-moving vanguard causing any more delay for the other two divisions, they'd take the Raucourt and Autrecourt road, in order to cross the Meuse at 
Villers. Yet again they were heading northwards, as the Marshal hastened to put the river between his army and the enemy. They must be on the right bank by evening, at all costs. And the rearguard 
was still at Oches when, from a distant hilltop, near Saint-Pierremont, a Prussian battery fired, playing the same game they'd started the day before. At first they made the mistake of firing back, but 
then the last troops withdrew. 

Until almost eleven o'clock, the 106th slowly followed the winding road along the floor of Stonne Gorge, between the high knolls. To the left rose high summits, bare and craggy, while gentler slopes to 
the right were covered with woodland. The sun had reappeared and it was very hot in the narrow valley, where the solitude hung heavily over them. Beyond Berliére that was dominated by a tall, 
mournful cross, there wasn’t a single farm, not a soul, not a single animal grazing in the pastures. And the men, who were already so tired, and had been starving since the day before, who'd hardly 
slept and had nothing to eat, were already beginning to drag their feet, their courage gone, and anger brimming up inside them. 

Then, abruptly, as they halted at the roadside, the cannon boomed out over to the right. The retort sounded so loud and clear that the fighting couldn’t be more than two leagues away. The effect it had 
upon these men, tired of withdrawing, edgy from all the waiting, was extraordinary. All stood trembling, their fatigue forgotten: why weren’t they marching? They wanted to get in there, anything rather 
than carry on running away as the army dissolved, never knowing where to or why. 

General Bourgain-Desfeuilles had in fact just climbed up onto a hillock on the right, taking Colonel de Vineuil with him to look at the lie of the land. They could see them, in between two small woods, 
field glasses trained on the countryside; and they at once dispatched an aide-de-camp who was with them, to say that the guerrillas were to be sent to them, if they were still there. A few men, Jean, 
Maurice, and some others, accompanied them, in case they needed help. 

As soon as the general caught sight of Sambuc, he shouted, 

‘Damn country, all these endless bloody hills and woods ... Listen, where is it, where’s the fighting?” 

Sambuc, with Ducat and Cabasse close on his heels, looked at the vast horizon for a moment, without answering. And nearby, Maurice stared too, transfixed by the woods and valleys which unfurled 
for leagues around. It was an infinite ocean, full of huge, slow waves. The forests formed dark green splashes on the yellow countryside, while beneath the burning sun, the distant hills lay submerged 
beneath a russet haze. And although they could see nothing, not even a trace of smoke in the clear sky, still the cannon boomed, like the distant, gathering roar of a storm. 

‘That's Sommauthe, on the right,’ said Sambuc eventually, pointing to a high hilltop, crowned with greenery. ‘There’s Vonca, on the left ... Its Beaumont where they're fighting, sir.’ 

‘Yes, Vamiforét or Beaumont,’ confirmed Ducat. 

The general mumbled under his breath. 

‘Beaumont, Beaumont, you never know in this blasted place.’ 

Then, aloud, he said, 

‘And how far away’s this Beaumont then?’ 

‘About ten kilometres, if you take the Le Chesne to Stenay road which goes past over there.’ 

The cannonfire went on, and seemed to be approaching from west to east, like a relentless rumbling of thunder. Sambuc added, 

‘Blast me! It’s hotting up ... | thought this would happen, | warned you this morning, sir: it’s those batteries we saw in Dieulet Woods, mark my words. The 5th Corps must have the whole army that’s 
come from Buzancy and Beauclair on its hands right this very minute.’ 

There was a pause, and far away the battle rumbled louder than ever. Maurice felt a furious urge to cry out, and gritted his teeth. Why weren't they marching towards the cannon right now, instead of 
doing all this talking? He’d never felt so exhilarated. Each shot echoed through his breast, lifting him up, making him want to be there at once, be part of it, get it over with. Were they going to pass this 


battle by yet again, brush past it, and not fire a shot? What a swindle, dragging them around like this, always running away, ever since war had been declared! At Vouziers, all they'd heard was gunfire 
from the rearguard. At Oches, the enemy had simply fired cannon at them from behind for a bit. And they were going to run, they wouldn't be racing off to help their comrades this time, either! Maurice 
looked at Jean, who like him was very pale, with feverish, glittering eyes. At the violent boom of the cannon, hearts leapt in every breast. 

But there was further delay as one of the general staff came climbing the narrow path up the hillock. It was General Douay, rushing up, looking worried. And, when he’d personally interrogated the 
guerrillas, he let out a cry of despair. Even if he had been warned that morning, what could he have done? The Marshal's wishes were quite explicit: the Meuse must be crossed before evening, come 
what may. And then, now that they were all spread out and marching towards Raucourt, how could he reassemble the troops and direct them swiftly towards Beaumont? Surely they'd get there too 
late? The 5th Corps must already be in retreat near Mouzon; and the cannon showed this quite clearly, progressing further and further eastwards, like a hurricane full of hail and disaster, moving on 
and away. General Douay raised his arms in frustration above the line of the vast horizon, with its hills and valleys, fields and forests, furious at his own impotence; and the order was given to continue 
marching to Raucourt. 

Oh! What a march that was, through Stonne Gorge, between the high ridges, while to the right, beyond the woods, the cannon went on booming! At the head of the 106th, Colonel de Vineuil sat bolt 
upright upon his horse, his face stiff and pale and his eyelids fluttering, as if blinking back tears. Captain Beaudoin chewed silently on his moustache, while Lieutenant Rochas swore under his breath, 
muttering curses at himself and everyone else. And the soldiers, even those who had no desire to fight, even the least courageous, felt a need to yell and strike out welling up inside them, and with it 
anger at their continual defeat, and rage that yet again they were making off with heavy, unsteady steps, while down below those damn Prussians were slitting their comrades’ throats. 

Just below Stonne, where the winding path descends between small knolls, the road widened and the troops began crossing vast expanses, broken up by clumps of trees. Since leaving Oches, the 
106th, now in the rearguard, had been expecting to be attacked at any minute; for the enemy was following the columns step by step, keeping a close eye on it, no doubt watching for the right moment 
to grab it by the tail. Cavalry units, taking advantage of the slightest fold in the terrain, tried to sneak up on its flanks. Several squadrons of the Prussian Guard were seen emerging from behind a wood; 
but when they saw the display put on by a Hussar regiment, clearing the road as it advanced, they stopped. And thanks to this respite, the retreat continued in quite an orderly fashion until they were 
nearing Raucourt, when they saw a spectacle which unsettled them more than ever, and demoralized the soldiers once and for all. Suddenly, coming along a road which cut across their route, they 
caught sight of a crowd rushing headlong, with officers wounded, soldiers scattering and unarmed, convoy wagons galloping along, men and beasts fleeing, the wind of disaster behind them. It was the 
debris from a brigade of the 1st Division that was escorting the convoy and had left that morning for Mouzon, through Besace. After a wrong turning and a terrible stroke of bad luck, they and part of 
the convoy had fallen straight into the path of the routed 5th Corps, at Varniforét, near Beaumont. Surprised and outnumbered, with their flank coming under attack, they'd fled, and their panic brought 
them back, bloodied, haggard, and half-mad, their terror making their comrades distraught. The tales they told sowed panic among the men, it was as if they'd been brought by the thunderous rumbling 
of the cannon that had been heard, unceasingly, since midday. 

And so the mood was fraught as they passed through Raucourt, in dread and disarray. Should they turn right towards Autrecourt, so they could cross the Meuse at Villers, as planned? General Douay, 
troubled and hesitant, was afraid of finding the bridge blocked, perhaps already in Prussian hands. He preferred to carry straight on, along Haraucourt Pass, in order to reach Remilly before nightfall. 
After Mouzon, Villers, and after Villers, Remilly: still they retreated, with the Uhlans galloping after them. There were only six kilometres still to go, but it was already five o'clock, and they could barely 
stand! They had been on their feet since daybreak, it had taken twelve hours to cover barely three leagues, shuffling along, exhausted by the endless hanging around, filled with acute dread and fear. 
The men had hardly slept for the past two nights, and they hadn't eaten their fill since Vouziers. They were fainting from hunger. In Raucourt, they made a pitiful sight. 

Itwas a rich little town, with numerous factories, a broad street with fine buildings on either side, and a charming little church and town hall. However, the night which the Emperor and Marshal MacMahon 
had spent there* had completely drained its resources, with all the clutter of the staff and the imperial household, and then the whole of the 1st Corps passing through, flowing down the road all morning 
like some river, emptying the bakeries and the grocers’, even sweeping the crumbs from the houses of the well-to-do. They found no bread, no wine, no sugar, nothing either to eat or drink. There had 
been ladies standing at their front doors, handing out glasses of wine and mugs of soup, draining barrels and saucepans right down to the very last drop. But all that was over, and when the first 
regiments of the 7th Corps began filing through at about three o'clock, there was utter despair. What? Still more of them? Was it starting all over again? Once more, the broad street ferried past 
exhausted men, covered in dust, dying of hunger, and there wasn’t a mouthful of food left to give them. Many stopped and knocked on doors, arms stretched out towards the windows, begging someone 
to throw them a crust of bread. And women began sobbing, gesturing that they couldn't, they had nothing left to give. 

On the corner of the Rue des Dix-Potiers, Maurice grew dizzy, and reeled. When Jean began to fuss, he said, 

‘No, leave me, I’m finished ... I'd rather die here.’ 

He collapsed onto a milestone. The corporal pretended to be harsh, like an angry boss. 

‘Bloody hell! How pathetic can you get? Do you want to get picked up by the Prussians? Come on, get up!’ 

Then, seeing that the young man could no longer answer and had turned ashen, his eyes shut, only semi-conscious, Jean swore again, but this time in a voice of infinite pity. 

‘Bloody hell! Bloody hell!’ 

Running to a nearby fountain he filled his mess-tin with water, and came back to bathe Maurice's face. Then, making no attempt this time to conceal what he was doing, he took from his bag his last 
biscuit, saved with such care, and began to break it into little pieces and push them between Maurice’s teeth. The starving man opened his eyes, and devoured them. 

‘But what about you?’ he asked suddenly, remembering. ‘Didn’t you eat it after all?” 

‘Oh!’ said Jean, ‘I’m a tough old bird, me, | can wait ... All | need is a good dose of pond nectar, and I'll be right as rain!’ 

He went to fill up his mess-tin again, and drained it at one go, smacking his lips. And he too had a pale, hollow look about him, so consumed by hunger that his hands trembled. 

‘Off we go! Come on, lad, we've got to catch up with the others.’ 

Maurice leaned against Jean’s arm, and let himself be led like a child. No woman’s arm had ever given him such a warm glow. With everything collapsing around him, in the midst of utter misery, with 
death staring him in the face, it brought him a delicious sense of comfort to feel someone loving him and looking after him; and perhaps the idea that the heart which was all his own belonged to a 
simple man, a peasant who'd kept close to the earth—someone who'd at first repulsed him—now added unutterable sweetness to his sense of gratitude. Wasn't this the brotherly love that existed in 
those first days of the world, the friendship which rose above all culture, all class, the friendship of two men, united as a single soul by their mutual need for help, confronted by hostile Nature? He could 
hear his humanity beating in Jean’s breast, and he was proud for himself, feeling it beat more strongly, giving him succour and devotion; while Jean, without analysing what he felt, was full of joy, 
protecting his friend’s grace and intelligence—qualities which in him had remained rudimentary. Ever since the violent death of his wife, snatched from him by a terrible tragedy, he’d thought he'd a 
heart of stone, and had sworn never again to look upon the creatures who bring so much suffering, even when they aren't bad in themselves. And for both men, this friendship grew into a sort of 
expansion of the soul: they didn’t embrace, yet they touched deep inside, they were one and the same, however different they might be, upon that terrible road to Remilly, one supporting the other, 
merged now into a single being, full of suffering and pity. 

As the rearguard was leaving Raucourt, the Germans began entering the town at the other end; and two of their batteries were immediately put into position on the high ground, to the left, and opened 
fire. At that moment the 106th, coming down the road which ran alongside the river Emmane, found itself in the line of fire. One shell sliced through a poplar tree on the river's edge; another buried 
itself in the meadow next to Captain Beaudoin, failing to explode. But the gorge closed in as it neared Haraucourt, and they were squashed into the narrow corridor, dominated on either side by tree- 
covered ridges; if a mere handful of Prussians had prepared an ambush up there, there was bound to be a disaster. With shells falling on their tail and the threat of a possible attack to the right and left 
of them, the troops now advanced, overcome by a sinking sense of dread, in a hurry to get out of this dangerous gorge. It rekindled a final burst of energy in even the weariest of them. Soldiers who 
only a while before had been trudging from one door to the next through Raucourt, began to push on, cheerful, lively again, urged on by danger’s stinging spurs. Even the horses seemed to realise that 
a single minute wasted might cost them dear. And the head of the column must have been in Remilly when the march was suddenly brought to a halt. 

‘Bloody hell!’ said Chouteau. ‘They're not going to leave us here, are they?’ 

The 106th hadn't yet reached Haraucourt, and still the shells kept raining down. 

As the regiment marked time, waiting to set off again, a shell exploded to the right; luckily, no one was injured. Five endless, excruciating minutes trickled by. Still they didn’t budge, some obstacle was 
blocking the road ahead, some wall which had suddenly sprung up. And the colonel watched, standing up in the stirrups, and trembled, sensing rising panic among the men behind him. 

‘Everyone knows we ve been betrayed,’ burst out Chouteau angrily. 

And then muttering broke out, a continuous, growing, exasperated growl as fear cracked the whip. Yes! Yes! They’d been brought here to be betrayed and handed over to the Prussians. In the face of 
such relentless misfortune, with mistakes made on such an excessive scale, to their blinkered minds treason was the only possible explanation left for such a string of disasters. 

‘We've been betrayed!’ repeated panic-stricken voices. 

Loubet got carried away. 

‘It's the Emperor, that’s who it is up there, the swine, come to stop us, blocking up the road with all his baggage!’ 

Immediately, the word spread. It was confirmed—the obstruction was due to the imperial household passing by, moving through the column. And it brought on a wave of loathing and abominable 
remarks, all the hatred which the Emperor's servants inspired, taking over the towns where they slept, unpacking all their provisions, their basket-loads of wine, their silver plate, in front of soldiers who 
had nothing left, stoking up fires in the kitchens while these poor devils were tightening their belts! Oh! This wretched Emperor, stripped now of his throne and his command, like a child lost in his own 
Empire, carted off like a useless package, in among the baggage of his troops, condemned to drag with him the irony of his ceremonial entourage, his household guards, his carriages, his horses, his 
cooks, his wagons, all the pomp of his court mantle, embroidered with bees, sweeping through the blood and the mud on the high roads to defeat! 

Two more shells fell, one after the other. Lieutenant Rochas’s képi was blown off in the blast. The ranks closed in and there was a surge, a sudden wave which sent out wide ripples. There were 
strangled cries and Lapoulle shouted angrily for them to advance. One minute more, perhaps, and there would be an appalling catastrophe, a stampede which would trample the men at the end of this 
corridor, in a furious crush. The colonel turned round, his face very pale. ‘Lads, lads, let’s be patient. I’ve sent someone on to have a look ... We're about to march on...’ 

But they weren't marching on, and the seconds seemed like centuries. Jean had already taken hold of Maurice’s hand again, full of a fine, brave feeling of calm, whispering to him that if the comrades 
surged forward, the two of them would leap to the left, and climb up into the woods on the other side of the river. He glanced around to see if he could spot the guerrillas, thinking that they must know 
the roads round here; but someone told him they'd disappeared as they were marching through Raucourt. And all of a sudden they began moving again, rounding a bend in the road, and were safe 
from the German batteries. Later they learned that, in the chaos of that awful day, it had been the Bonnemain division—four cavalry regiments—which had cut across the path of the 7th Corps and 
brought it to a standstill. Night was felling when the 106th marched through Angecourt. There were still hills on the right; but to the left the gorge began to widen, and a bluish valley appeared in the 
distance. At last, from the heights at Remilly, through the evening mists, they saw a pale, silver ribbon lying among the massive, rolling country of fields and meadows. It was the Meuse, the longed-for 
Meuse, where victory seemed sure to dwell. And stretching his arm towards the tiny, far-off lights, springing up gaily among the greenery down in the fertile valley that had such sweet charm in the soft 
twilight, Maurice said to Jean, with the joyous relief of a man returning to a beloved country, ‘Look! Down there ... That's Sedan!’ 
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In Remilly, a terrifying jumble of men, horses, and carts stood blocking the road which wound down to the Meuse. Halfway down, outside the church, some of the cannon wheels had become entangled, 
and no amount of cursing and bumping could get them to budge. Below, near the mill, where a waterfall rumbled from the Emmane, a whole line of upturned carts lay in the way; and an endless flow 
of soldiers built up, hammering at the door of the Hotel de la Croix de Malte, in the vain search for a glass of wine. 

The furious surge of men made its way to join the crush further on, at the village’s southernmost point, separated from the river by a clump of trees, where that morning the sappers had constructed a 
pontoon bridge. To the right was a ferry, and set in the long grass was the ferryhouse, solitary, with fading paintwork. Large fires had been lit on either bank and the flames, stoked up from time to time, 
would set the night on fire, illuminating the water and riverbanks with a glow as bright as day. Then the enormous bottleneck of soldiers could be seen waiting, but the footbridge would only let two men 
over at a time, and on the pontoon itself that at its widest was only three metres across, cavalry, artillery and pack-horses filed across, at an infernally slow pace. They said that there was still a brigade 
there from the 1st Corps, a munitions convoy, not counting the four cavalry regiments of the Bonnemain division. And behind them came the whole of the 7th Corps, thirty-odd thousand men, believing 
the enemy on their heels, hurrying fearfully to reach the safety of the far bank. 

For a moment, they were filled with despair. What? On the march since morning, nothing to eat, only just managed to get themselves out of that terrible place, Haraucourt Gorge, by running hell for 
leather—all that, just to come up against an insurmountable wall, into all this panic, all this disarray! The last to arrive might not see their turn come for hours; and every man was well aware that even 
if the Prussians dared not continue their pursuit by night, they'd still be there at daybreak. However, they were ordered to stack arms, and set up camp on the vast, bare hillsides, whose slopes, bordered 


by the Mouzon road, ran down to the meadows of the Meuse. At the rear, high on a plateau, the reserve artillery prepared for battle and trained its guns on the gorge, so that if need be, it could fire 
onto the exit. And the waiting began again, full of rebellion and fear. 

Meanwhile, the 106th had installed itself above the road in a stubble-field overlooking the vast plain. The men had abandoned their rifles with some regret, glancing back over their shoulders, haunted 
by the fear of attack. All were silent, their expressions set and impassive, merely grumbling a few angry words under their breath every now and then. It was not far off nine o'clock, they'd been there 
for two hours; and even though they were exhausted, many were unable to sleep and lay shivering on the ground, listening out for the faintest noise in the distance. They no longer fought against the 
hunger which gnawed at them: they would eat over there, on the other side of the water, and if there wasn’t anything else, they'd eat grass. But the congestion just seemed to get worse, the officers 
that General Douay had posted near the pontoon came back every twenty minutes with the same infuriating news—that it would take hours yet. In the end, the general decided to force a path down to 
the pontoon himself. They could see him in the crowd, battling his way through, speeding up the march. 

Maurice, sitting leaning against an embankment with Jean, again pointed north. 

‘Sedan’s right at the bottom ... And look, there’s Bazeilles ... And then Douzy, and then Carignan on the right ... No doubt that’s where we'll be joining forces, at Carignan ... Oh! if only it were light, 
you’d see just how big it all is.’ 

And the sweep of his hand took in the immense valley, full of darkness. The sky was not so black that they couldn't trace the river's pale course through the dark, unfurling meadows. Groups of trees 
formed more substantial masses, especially a row of poplars to the left, like some fantastical dyke obscuring the horizon. Then in the background, behind Sedan that was studded with small, bright 
lights, the shadows lay heaped up, as if all the Ardennes forests had flung their curtain of hundred-year oak trees across it. 

Jean’s gaze returned to the pontoon bridge below them. 

‘Just look at that! ... The whole lot's going to bugger over. We'll never get across.’ 

On either side of the river the fires were burning brighter, and their light was now so strong that the scene appeared before his panic-stricken eyes with all the vividness of a hallucination. The ferries 
supporting the timbers had gradually sunk beneath the weight of the cavalry and artillery which had been filing across since the morning, and so the roadway was now several inches below water. The 
cavalrymen were crossing now, two by two, in an unbroken line, emerging from the shadows on one bank to disappear into the shadows of the other; the bridge was no longer visible, they seemed to 
be walking on water, this violently lit water, with fire dancing on its surface. The horses advanced, neighing, manes bristling and legs stiff in terror at the ground shifting beneath them, as they felt it 
slipping away. Standing in the stirrups, pulling the reins in tight, over went the cavalry, over they went, draped in their long, white greatcoats, only their helmets showing, blazing red from the reflections. 
They might have been phantom horsemen, off to a war of shadows, with hair made of flames. 

A low groan rose from Jean’s tear-choked throat. 

‘Oh! I’m so hungry!’ 

Meanwhile, around them, the men had fallen asleep in spite of the gnawing at their bellies. Their weariness was too much, it overwhelmed their fear, laying them flat on their backs, mouths open, 
obliterated beneath the moonless sky. From one end of the bare slopes to the other, a deathly silence had fallen over the waiting men. 

‘Oh! I’m so hungry | could eat dirt!’ 

That was the cry that Jean, so hardened to misfortune and so silent, could hold back no longer, the cry he blurted out in spite of himself, delirious with hunger, after eating nothing for nearly thirty-six 
hours. Then, seeing that it would be another two or even three hours before their regiment would cross the Meuse, Maurice made a decision. 

‘Listen, I’ve got an uncle round here, you know, Uncle Fouchard, the one | told you about ... He lives up there, about five or six hundred metres away, and | wasn’t too sure; but if you’re hungry ... 
Damn it, old Fouchard will surely give us some bread!’ 

And he led his companion away, unprotesting. Old Fouchard’s little farm stood at the exit from Haraucourt Gorge, near the plateau where the reserve artillery had taken up position. It was a low-slung 
house, with fairly large buildings, a barn, cowshed, and stables; and on the other side of the road, in a sort of shed, the peasant had installed his travelling butcher's trade, the abattoir where he himself 
killed the animals and then took them round the villages in his cart. 

As they drew near, Maurice was surprised to see that not a single light was lit. 

‘Ah! The old miser, he'll have barricaded himself in, he won't open up.’ 

But then he saw something which stopped him dead. Outside the farm were a dozen soldiers, marauders, starving men, no doubt, out to see what they could find. At first they'd called out, then knocked; 
and now, seeing the house lying silent and in darkness, they began banging on the door with sticks, trying to force the lock. Loud voices shouted angry orders. 

‘Christ alive! C’mon, smash the bloody door in for me if there’s no one home!’ 

Suddenly a shutter flew open in an attic skylight, and a tall old man in a smock appeared, bare-headed, with a candle in one hand and a rifle in the other. Beneath the shock of white hair was a square 
face, scored by long creases, and he had a strong nose, large, pale eyes, and a determined chin. 

‘So, you're thieves, are you, smashing everything up?’ he shouted in a harsh voice. ‘What do you want?’ 

The soldiers, a little nonplussed, began to back off. 

‘We're starving, we want something to eat.’ 

‘I've nothing, not a crust ... Do you think | keep enough to feed a hundred thousand men, just like that? ... There were more of you this morning, oh yes! General Ducrot’s bunch, up they came and 
took everything | had.’ 

One by one, the soldiers drew near. 

‘Open up anyway, we'll have a rest, you're sure to find something or other...’ 

And they were starting to hammer on the door again when the old man put his candle down on the ledge and shouldered his gun. 

‘As sure as there's a candle sitting there, I'll blow the head off the first man as lays a finger on my door!’ 

At that point it almost turned into a battle. Curses began to fly, a voice shouted that the peasant ought to get what was coming to him, he was just like all the rest, he’d rather chuck his bread down the 
well than give a single mouthful to a soldier. And the rifle barrels were turning on him, they were about to shoot him at almost point blank range; he didn’t take a single step back, but stood there, 
stubborn and angry in the candlelight. 

‘Nothing at all! Not even a crust! They took everything | had!’ 

Frightened, Maurice threw himself forward, followed by Jean. 

‘Comrades, comrades...’ 

He turned the soldier's rifles aside; and looking up, pleaded, 

‘Look, see reason ... Don’t you recognize me? It’s me.’ 

‘Who's me?’ 

‘Maurice Levasseur, your nephew.’ 

Old Fouchard picked up the candle. He probably did recognize him. But he persisted, intent on not even having to give up a glass of water. 

‘Nephew or no, how can | tell in this stinking darkness? ... Piss off, the lot of you, or I'll shoot!’ 

‘Even at me, Father?’ came a loud voice all of a sudden, rising above the din. 

The others stepped aside, and a sergeant apeared in the flickering candlelight. It was Honoré; his battery was less than two hundred metres away, and he'd been fighting the irresistible urge to come 
and knock at the door for two whole hours. He’d sworn never again to cross that threshold, and in all the four years he’d been in the service, he hadn't exchanged so much as a letter with the father he 
now called up to in such a curt manner. The marauding soldiers were already beginning to chatter excitedly, deciding what to do. The old man’s son, and an officer, too! Nothing for it, it wasn’t looking 
good, they'd better go look further afield! And off they ran, vanishing into the thick, black night. 

When Fouchard realised that he’d been saved from pillage, he said simply, with no trace of emotion in his voice, as if he’d seen his son only the day before, 

Oh, it’s you ... Right! I'm on my way down.’ 

He took a long time about it. Inside, they could hear him locking and unlocking doors, going through the routine of a man making sure nothing's left lying around. Then, at last, the door opened, but only 
a crack, and sturdy fist kept it barely ajar. 

‘You—come in! And no one else!’ 

However, despite his obvious repugnance, he couldn't refuse his nephew shelter. 

‘Go on then, you as welll’ 

He tried ruthlessly to shut the door on Jean, and Maurice had to plead with him. But he wouldn’t give way: no, no! He didn’t need thieves and strangers in his shouse, wrecking his furniture! Finally 
Honoré rammed the door with his shoulder and got Jean inside, and the old man had to give in, muttering threats under his breath. He hadn't let go of his rifle. Then, when he’d led them into the main 
room and propped the rifle against the sideboard, placing the candle on the table, he lapsed into a stubborn silence. 

‘Come on, Father, we’re starving hungry. Surely you can give us lot some bread and cheese, can’t you?’ 

There was no reply, and he appeared not to have heard, repeatedly turning back to the window, listening to make sure that no other gangs had come to lay siege to his house. 

‘Look, Uncle, Jean’s been a brother to me. He took the last crumbs from his own mouth for me. And we've been through so much together!’ 

He turned round, made sure nothing was missing, and didn’t even look at them. Then he finally made up his mind, though still without saying a word. Suddenly he picked up the candle and left them in 
the dark, carefully locking the door behind him so that no one could follow. They heard him going down the stairs into the cellar. Again, he took a long time. And when he returned, barricading everything 
up again on his way, he placed a large loaf of bread and a cheese in the middle of the table, still silent; not that his anger had passed, mind you, this silence of his was no more than politic, for you 
never did know where talking might lead you. In any case, the three men threw themselves on the food and devoured it. All that could be heard was the furious sound of chewing. 

Honoré got up and went to the sideboard to fetch a pitcher of water. 

‘Father, you could have let us have some wine.’ 

Calm now, and sure of himself, Fouchard found his tongue. 

‘Wine? None left, not a drop! ... Those others, Ducrot’s lot, drank me dry and ate me out of house and home!’ 

He was lying and despite his efforts, the way he kept blinking his large, pale eyes betrayed him. For the last two days he’d been making his livestock disappear, both the few beasts he used on the 
farm and those he kept for his butcher's trade; he led them away by night, and hid them God knows where, deep in some wood, or down an abandoned quarry. And he'd just spent hours hiding away 
everything in his house—bread, wine, the least provisions, right down to the flour and salt, so effectively, in fact, that it would have been pointless to rifle through the cupboards. The house was quite 
empty. He’d even refused to sell anything to the first soldiers who'd come along. You never knew, a better occasion might come his way; and hazy business schemes began sketching themselves out 
inside the patient, wily old miser’s head. 

Maurice, who'd nearly eaten his fill, was the first to speak. 

‘And what about my sister, Henriette? Is it long since you've seen her?’ 

The old man kept pacing up and down, glancing at Jean, who was wolfing down great mouthfuls of bread; then, not bothering to hurry himself, he said, as if after lengthy reflection, 

‘Henriette? Yes, | saw her in Sedan the other month ... But | caught sight of her husband Weiss this morning. He was with Mister Delaherche, who'd taken him in his carriage to see the army crossing 
at Mouzon, for a spot of fun...’ 

A look of profound irony flickered over the peasant’s impassive features. 

‘Mind you, they may have seen too much of the army for their liking, and maybe it wasn’t so much fun after all; because the road’s been impassable since three o'clock, there’s been so many soldiers 
turning tail and blocking the way.’ 

In the same quiet, almost indifferent tone, he recounted some of the details of the defeat of the 5th Corps that had been taken by surprise in Beaumont’ just as the men were preparing their soup, and 
been forced to retreat, sent packing by the Bavarians all the way back to Mouzon. Some of the scattered soldiers passing through Remilly, wild with panic, had shouted over to him that de Failly had 
sold them out to Bismarck yet again. And Maurice thought back to the panic-stricken marches they d made over the last two days on Marshal MacMahon’s orders, hastening the retreat, wanting to 


cross the Meuse at all costs, after so many precious days had been lost because of a hesitancy which was quite incomprehensible. It was too late. No doubt the Marshal, who'd been so angry when 
he found the 7th Corps at Oches instead of Besace where he'd imagined them to be, must have been convinced that the 5th Corps was already camped at Mouzon, when in fact it had been delayed, 
and been crushed at Beaumont. But what could you demand of troops who'd been poorly led, who were so demoralized by all the waiting and running away, and who were dying of hunger and 
exhaustion? 

Eventually, Fouchard went to stand behind Jean, astonished at the rate at which the mouthfuls were vanishing. In a cold, mocking voice he said, 

‘That better, then?’ 

The corporal looked up, and replied in the same no-nonsense, country manner, 

‘Getting there, thank you!’ 

Since they arrived, Honoré had stopped eating now and then, despite being so hungry, and turned his head, thinking he heard a noise. If he had, after a long struggle, broken his solemn oath never to 
set foot in this house again, it had been because of his irresistible desire to see Silvine. He kept the letter he’d received from her at Rheims beneath his shirt, tucked right against the skin—that tender 
letter, where she’d told him that she loved him, that she would never love anyone but him, in spite of the cruel past, in spite of Goliath and the little Chariot she’d borne him. He thought of nothing but 
her any more, and was worried not to have seen her yet, while steeling himself, so that he wouldn't betray his anxiety to his father. But his passion got the better of him, and in a voice which he forced 
to sound neutral, he asked, 

‘And Silvine—isn’t she here any more?’ 

Fouchard glanced sidelong at his son, and glowed with secret mirth. 

‘Yes, she’s here.’ 

Then he fell quiet, and spat at length; after a pause, the artilleryman was obliged to try again. ‘Has she gone to bed, then?’ 

‘Oh no, no.’ 

Finally, the old man deigned to explain that he’d been to Raucourt market that morning, in spite of it all, with his cart and his servant. Well, no reason for folks to stop eating meat, or for not going about 
your business, just because there’s soldiers passing through. So, just like any other Tuesday, he’d taken a sheep and a quarter of beef that way; and he was just packing up when the 7th Corps arrived 
and landed him right in the middle of a dreadful fight. People were running and jostling. Afraid of having his horse and cart stolen, he’d gone, leaving Silvine behind, who'd just then been off doing the 
shopping in town. 

Oh, she'll be back all! right!’ he concluded in his quiet voice. ‘She must have gone for shelter at Dr Dalichamp’s, her godfather ... She’s a brave girl, all the same, even though she looks as if all she 
knows what to do is what you tell her ... Oh yes, she’s got some good qualities, that girl.’ 

Was he making fun of him? Did he want to explain why he'd kept this girl on, after she'd caused a rift between him and his son, and in spite of the Prussian’s child, from whom she refused to be 
separated? Once again he gave that sidelong glance, and that silent laugh. 

‘Charlot's here, asleep in his room, so she won't be long.’ 

Honoré looked at his father, lips trembling, and he stared so hard that the old man started pacing up and down again. And then silence again, endless silence, while he mechanically cut himself more 
bread and went on eating. Jean, too, carried on, not feeling any need to speak. Maurice had eaten his fill and sat with his elbows on the table, looking at the furniture, the old sideboard, the old 
grandfather clock, dreaming of days gone by spent in Remilly with his sister Henriette, during the holidays. The minutes ticked past, the clock struck eleven. 

‘Hell!’ he murmured. ‘We mustn't let them leave without us!’ 

He went to open the window, and old Fouchard made no objection. Below him lay the whole valley, dark and hollow, a sea of shadows. When his eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, however, the 
pontoon bridge was clearly visible, lit up by the fires on either bank. Cavalrymen were still crossing, clad in their huge, white greatcoats, like phantom riders, whose horses walked on water, lashed by 
a wind of terror. And it was endless, interminable, forever at the same slow, dreamlike pace. To the right, the naked hillsides, where the army lay sleeping, still stood unstirring, amid a deathly hush. 
‘Oh well!’ shrugged Maurice in despair. ‘It'll be tomorrow morning, then.’ 

He left the window open, and old Fouchard seized his rifle and leapt over the window-sill, as agile as a young man. They heard him marching up and down for a moment, with a regular step, like a 
sentry; then, not a sound but the distant, heavy rumble from the overburdened pontoon bridge: no doubt he’d sat down by the roadside, his mind more at rest out there, where he could see danger 
coming, and be ready to bound back inside and defend his house. 

Every minute, Honoré looked at the clock. He was growing more and more worried. It was only six kilometres from Raucourt to Remilly: barely more than an hour’s walk for a sturdy young girl like 
Silvine. Why wasn’t she back? It was hours since the old man had lost her, in the confusion caused by an entire army corps swamping the countryside and blocking the roads. There must surely have 
been some catastrophe; and he imagined her having a dreadful accident, lying lost out in a field somewhere, trampled by horses. 

Suddenly, though, all three got up. They could hear someone running down the road, and they had just heard the old man cocking his gun. 

‘Who goes there?’ shouted the latter roughly. ‘Is that you, Silvine?’ 

There was no reply. He threatened to shoot, and repeated the question. Then a breathless, panting voice managed, 

‘Yes, yes, it’s me, Fouchard.’ 

Then, without pausing, she asked, 

‘What about Charlot?’ 

‘He's in bed, asleep.’ 

‘Oh! Good, thank you.’ 

At once she stopped hurrying and heaved a great sigh, releasing all her worry and fatigue. 

‘Come in through the window,’ Fouchard instructed. ‘We've got company.’ 

And jumping into the room, she stood transfixed before the three men. In the flickering candlelight she stood there in front of them, with her deep, tanned skin, thick, black hair, lovely, big eyes that 
were enough to give her beauty, and her oval face, full of strong, submissive calm. But at the same moment, the sudden sight of Honoré brought all the blood from her heart rushing to her cheeks; and 
yet, she wasn’t surprised to find him there, because she’d thought about him, galloping back from Raucourt. 

Choked and faint, he pretended to be perfectly unaffected. 

‘Good evening, Silvine.’ 

‘Good evening, Honoré.’ 

Then, to stop herself bursting into tears, she looked away and smiled at Maurice, whom she’d only just recognized. Jean’s presence made her uncomfortable. She was stifling, and took off the scarf 
from around her neck. 

Honoré spoke again, but not in the familiar way he once had. 

‘We were, worried about you, Silvine, what with all those Prussians coming.’ 

She suddenly grew pale again, devastation all over her face; and involuntarily glancing towards the room where Charlot was asleep, she waved her hand, as if she were trying to brush away the 
abominable vision, and murmured, 

‘Oh yes! The Prussians. Yes, | saw them.’ 

She collapsed, exhausted, on to a chair, and recounted how she’d sought refuge with her godfather, Dr Dalichamp, when the 7th Corps invaded Remilly, hoping that Fouchard would think of coming to 
pick her up there before he went home. The Grand-Rue was blocked by such a jostling crowd that not even a dog could have ventured out. And she’d waited more or less patiently until nearly four 
o'clock, shredding linen with some ladies; for the doctor, thinking that some of the wounded from Metz and Verdun would be sent to them if any fighting took place in the area, had been busy for the 
past two weeks, setting up a field hospital in the main room of the town hall. People arrived, saying they might need to make use of it immediately; and indeed, they’d heard the cannons booming since 
midday, over by Beaumont. But it was still a long way off, and they hadn’t been afraid, when all at once, just as the last French soldiers were leaving Raucourt, a shell had landed with a terrifying crash, 
falling straight through the roof of a nearby house. Two more followed, launched by a German battery bombarding the rearguard of the 7th Corps. The wounded from Beaumont were already in the 
town hall, waiting for the doctor to come and operate on them, and they were scared that a shell might finish them off where they lay, on the straw mattresses. The injured began getting up, mad with 
terror, trying to go down into the cellars, in spite of the broken bones which made them shriek with pain. 

‘And then,’ Silvine went on, ‘don’t ask me how, but suddenly it all went quiet ... | climbed up at the window to look out onto the road and the area round about. | couldn’t see a soul any more, not a 
single pair of red breeches, and then | heard these great, heavy footsteps; and a voice shouted something, and all the gun barrels hit the ground at the same time ... There, at the end of the road, were 
little, dark men, all dirty they looked, with horrible big heads and helmets on, like our fire brigade. Someone told me they were Bavarians ... Then, looking up, | saw, oh! thousands and thousands of 
them, streaming in from the roads and fields and woods, endless columns of them, packed tight together. All at once the countryside turned black with them. It was a black invasion,* they were like 
black grasshoppers, more and more of them, and before you could even blink, you couldn’t even see the ground.’ 

She shuddered, and waved her hand again, brushing off the dreadful memory. 

‘And after that, we didn’t have a clue what happened ... Apparently, these men had been marching for three days, and they'd just fought like madmen at Beaumont. So they were starving hungry, their 
eyes were popping out of their heads, they looked half-crazy ... The officers didn’t even attempt to hold them back—they all went barging into houses and shops, breaking down doors and windows, 
smashing furniture, looking for food and drink and eating anything they could get their hands on. At Simmonot, the grocer’s, | spotted one of them dipping his helmet into the bottom of a molasses 
barrel. Others were biting into sides of raw bacon. Others chewed flour. The place was already cleaned out, they told them, because soldiers had been coming through for the past forty-eight hours; 
but even so, they came across supplies which had no doubt been hidden; which made them determined to tear the lot apart, thinking that food was being kept from them. In less than an hour, they'd 
shattered the windows, plundered the cupboards and raided the cellars at the grocer’s, the butcher's and baker's, and even in people’s houses ... At the doctor's, you can’t imagine the like, | caught 
one big soldier eating all the soap. It was in the cellar that they caused the most damage, though. You could hear them from upstairs, howling like dogs, smashing all the bottles, opening the taps on 
all the barrels, and all the wine came pouring out like a fountain. They came up with their hands all red from squelching around in the wine they'd spilt all over the place ... And | tell you, this'll show you 
what they're like when they start behaving like savages, Mister Dalichamp tried in vain to stop a soldier drinking a litre of opium syrup he’d found. The poor man'll be dead now, for sure, for he was in 
such pain when | left!’ 

A violent tremor ran through her, and she put her hands over her eyes, to block out the picture in her mind’s eye. 

‘No! Oh no! I've seen too much, it’s choking me!’ 

Old Fouchard, who had stayed on the road, came closer and stood outside the window to listen; the tales of all this pillage troubled him: he’d been told that the Prussians paid good money for 
everything— surely they weren't about to turn into thieves now, were they? Maurice and Jean also grew excited, hearing such details about an enemy this girl had actually seen, whereas they hadn't 
managed to come face to face with it in a whole month of fighting; Honoré, meanwhile, sat pensively, mouth twisted in distress, eyes for her alone, thinking only of the old unhappiness which had parted 
them. 

But at that moment, the door to the next room opened and little Chariot appeared. He must have heard his mother’s voice, and ran up to her m his nightshirt for a kiss. Pink and blond and very sturdy, 
he had a shock of pale, curly hair and big, blue eyes. 

Silvine shivered, seeing him there so suddenly, as if surprised by the image he called up in her. Didn’t she know this beloved child of hers any more, to look on him with such terror, as if he were the 
very embodiment of her nightmare? Then she burst into tears. 

‘My poor little one!’ 

And she hugged him passionately to her, clutching him to her neck, while a pale Honoré noted the extraordinary resemblance between Charlot and Goliath: he could see that same square, blond head, 
all the features of the Germanic race in a fine, healthy infant frame, all fresh-faced and smiling. The Prussian’s son, ‘the Prussian’ as the wags in Remilly called him! And there was his French mother, 
hugging him to her breast, still shaking and torn from the sight of the invasion! 

‘My poor little one, come on, be good, back to bed! ... Time for bye-byes, my poor little one!’ 

She carried him out of the room. Afterwards, when she came back, she’d stopped crying and recovered her calm expression, docile and full of courage. 


It was Honoré who spoke first, a tremor in his voice. 

‘So, what about the Prussians ...?’ 

‘—Oh, yes! The Prussians ... Well, they'd broken, pillaged, eaten, and drunk everything. And they were stealing linen, napkins, sheets, even curtains, ripping them into long strips to bandage their feet 
with. | saw some whose feet were just one big open wound, they'd walked so far. Outside the doctor’s house, by the edge of a stream, there was a group of them who'd taken off their boots, and they 
were binding their heels with ladies’ frilly blouses, probably stolen from that pretty Madam Lefévre, the factory owner's wife ... They plumdered and plundered right until it was dark. The houses had no 
doors left, they just lay wide open to the street, all the doorways and windows on the ground floor gaping wide, and you could see bits of broken furniture inside, such a massacre, even the mildest 
person would have gone wild with rage ... And | was like a mad woman, | couldn’t stay a moment longer. It was no use them trying to hold me back, telling me all the roads were blocked and I'd get 
killed for sure, | left, and when | got out of Raucourt | ran straight for the fields on the right. There were loads of carts full of French and Prussians coming from Beaumont. Two of them passed quite 
close by me, in the darkness, and they were crying and groaning, and | just ran, oh! | ran and ran, through fields and woods, and | don’t know where | went, | took a long way round, near Villers ... 
Three times | hid, thinking | could hear soldiers. But the only person | met was another woman, she was running too, running away from Beaumont she was, and the things she told me made my hair 
stand on end! Anyway, I’m here now, and I’m so miserable, oh! I’m just so miserable!’ 

Once again, she was choked by tears. She was haunted, she couldn't stop thinking about it, repeating what the woman from Beaumont had told her. This lady, who lived on the main village street, had 
been watching the German artillery march down it since nightfall. A line of soldiers stood on each side bearing resin torches, lighting up the road with a red, fiery glow. And down the middle flowed the 
river of horses, cannons, and caissons, urged on at a hellish pace, at a furious gallop. This was the wild rush for victory, a diabolical pursuit of the French troops, hurrying to finish them off, hastening 
to crush them, down there in some dank ditch. They respected nothing, breaking everything, barging through regardless. Any horse which fell was immediately cut free of the harness, trampled and 
crushed, flung aside like bleeding wreckage. Men who wanted to cross over were knocked down too, and hacked to pieces beneath the wheels. In this hurricane, the starving drivers didn’t even bother 
to stop, but just caught the loaves of bread chucked their way; while the torch-bearers held out sides of meat to them on the tips of their bayonets. Then, with the same blade, they pricked their horses’ 
flanks, causing them to kick, terror-stricken, and gallop on faster. And the night drew in, and still the artillery drove past, to a violent, stormy crescendo and a frenzy of cheers. 

Despite paying close attention to her story, Maurice was quite overcome by exhaustion, after this gluttony, and his head drooped forward on to the table, between his arms. Jean struggled to stay 
awake for a moment longer, and then he too gave up, and fell asleep at the other end of the table. Old Fouchard had gone back down to the road, and Honoré found himself alone with Silvine, now 
sitting motionless before the still wide-open window. 

Then the sergeant rose and went over to the window. Outside, the night still lay vast and black, swollen by the laboured breathing of the troops. But more resonant sounds, of banging and squeaking, 
drifted up to him. Now the artillery was marching across the half-submerged pontoon below. Some of the horses reared up in fright, feeling the shift of the water. Some of the caissons half-slipped, and 
had to be thrown into the river. And seeing this retreat on to the far bank, so slow-moving and laborious that had been going on since the day before and certainly wouldn't be complete by daybreak, 
the young man thought of that other artilley, whose savage torrent was sweeping full tilt through Beaumont, knocking over everything in its path, trampling over man and beast in order to go faster. 
Honoré moved closer to Silvine, with these shadows, quivering, wild with fear, before him, and said softly, 

‘Are you unhappy?’ 

Oh! Yes, | am!’ 

She sensed that he was about to talk about It, that abominable thing, and she lowered her head. 

‘Tell me, how did it happen? ... I'd like to know...’ 

But she couldn't reply. 

‘Did he force you? ... Did you consent?’ 

Then she stammered, in a strangled voice, 

‘God! | don’t know, | swear | don’t even know myself ... But don’t you see, it would be wrong of me to lie! And | can’t excuse myself, oh no! | can’t say he beat me ... You'd gone, | was beside myself, 
and it just happened, | don’t know how, |’ don’t know!’ 

She broke off in sobs, and he waited for a moment, pale, with a lump in his throat. But the idea that she didn’t want to lie calmed him. He continued to ask questions, his head swimming with so many 
things he still couldn't comprehend. 

‘My father kept you on here, then?’ 

She didn’t look up, growing calmer, recovering her brave air of resignation. 

‘| do my work, | never did cost much to feed, and now I’ve an extra mouth with me, he took advantage of it to lower my wages ... Now he can be sure that | have to do whatever he orders me to.’ 

‘But why did you stay?’ 

At once, she was so surprised that she looked up at him. 

‘Stay? Where could | go? At least here my little one and | have food, and no one bothers us.’ 

There was a renewed silence. Now they were looking into each other's eyes; and far away, across the dark valley, the whispering of the crowd drifted up to them louder than ever, while the cannons 
rumbled on and on across the pontoon. Through the shadows came a cry, a loud, lost human or animal cry, of boundless pity. 

‘Listen, Silvine,’ began Honoré slowly, ‘you sent me a letter which brought me great joy ... I'd never have come back otherwise. But | read that letter again this evening, and there are things in it that no 
one could say better than you did...’ 

At first she paled, hearing him talk of this. Perhaps he was angry that she’d dared write to him, like some shameless woman. Then, as he explained, she went red all over. 

‘| know well enough that you don’t want to lie, and that’s why | believe what you put down on paper ... Yes, | believe it utterly now ... You were right to think that if I'd died in this war, without ever seeing 
you again, it would have caused me great pain, going like that, telling myself you didn’t love me ... And so, seeing as you still love me, seeing as you only ever loved me...’ 

He grew tongue-tied and lost for words, shaken by an extraordinary emotion. 

‘Listen, Silvine, if those filthy Prussians don’t kill me, | still want you. Yés! we'll get married, as soon as I’m out of the army.’ 

She stood up, and fell into the young man’s arms with a cry. She couldn't speak, all the blood in her veins went coursing to her cheeks. He sat down on the chair and took her onto his lap. 

‘I've thought long and hard about it, and this is what | came back here to tell you ... If my father refuses to give us his blessing, we'll go away, the world’s a big enough place ... And as for your little 
one, well, we can’t strangle him, can we, for God’s sake? There'll be 

others, and I'll end up not knowing the difference, among all the rest.’ 

She was forgiven. She struggled to come to terms with such enormous happiness, and finally murmured, 

‘No, it can’t be possible, it’s too much. You might regret it one day. But how good you are, Honoré, and how | do love you!’ 

He silenced her with a kiss on the lips. And already she lacked the strength to refuse the joy coming to her, and all the happy life she had thought dead forever. With an involuntary, irresistible movement, 
she flung her arms around him, held him tight, and kissed him back, with all her strength as a woman, as if he were a regained possession, hers alone, and no one could ever take him away from her 
again. The man she had lost was hers once more, and she'd rather die than ever let him be taken from her again. 

But just then a sound reached them, as the great tumult of the reveille filled the thick, black night. Orders were shouted, bugles rang out, and there was a great stirring from the naked lands, a moving, 
hazy sea, whose swell was already rushing down to the road. Below, the fires on either bank were almost out, and it was now impossible to see anything but a confused, shuffling mass; he couldn't 
even tell whether they were still crossing the river or not. And never had such dread, such terror, such panic come through the shadows. 

Old Fouchard came to the window, shouting that they were leaving. Waking, shivering and numb, Maurice and Jean stood up. Honoré swiftly squeezed Silvine’s hands in his own. 

‘| promise you ... Wait: for me.’ 

She was lost for words, and gazed at him with all her soul, in one long, last look, as he leapt out of the window at top speed to rejoin his regiment. 

‘Farewell, Father!’ 

‘Farewell, son!’ 

And that was it, peasant and soldier took leave of each other just as they'd said their greeting, no embraces, a father and son who had no need to see each other to live their lives. Once they, too, had 
left the farm, Maurice and Jean galloped back down the steep slopes. Below, the 06th wasn’t where they'd left it; all the regiments were already on the move; and they had to run even further, and 
were sent all over the place looking for it. At last, with no idea where they were, surrounded by terrible confusion, they stumbled across their company that was being led by Lieutenant Rochas; as for 
Captain Beaudoin and the regiment itself, no doubt they were elsewhere. And then Maurice was dumbstruck; he realised that the muddle of men, beasts, and cannon was leaving Remilly and retreating 
towards Sedan, along the road which followed the left bank. Now what? What was going on? They were no longer crossing the Meuse, but beating a retreat towards the north! 

An officer from the Chasseurs, who was there for some reason which no one could explain, said aloud, ‘Bloody hell! We should have buggered off on the twenty-eighth when we were at Le Chesne!’ 
Other voices explained what was happening, news was coming in. At about two o'clock that morning, one of Marshal MacMahon’s aides-de-camp had come to tell General Douay that the entire army 
was under orders to withdraw to Sedan, and there wasn’t a minute to lose. The 5th Corps, crushed at Beaumont, had taken three more corps with it into the jaws of disaster. At that moment the general, 
who was keeping watch near the pontoon, despaired “to see that only his third division had crossed the river. Day would dawn, and they might be attacked at any moment. So he sent warning to all his 
commanders that they must each reach Sedan under their own steam, by the swiftest route. He himself, after abandoning the bridge and giving orders for it to be destroyed, made his way along the 
left bank with his second division and the reserve artillery; the third division, meanwhile, followed the right bank; and the first, broken up at Beaumont, in disarray, fled no one knew where. All that was 
left of the 7th Corps that hadn't yet been into battle, was scattered sections, lost on the roads, galloping into the shadows. It wasn’t yet three, and the night was still dark. Even though he knew the 
countryside, Maurice didn’t know where he was heading, unable to stop, caught up in the overflowing torrent, the terror-stricken crowd coursing down the road. Many of them, soldiers from every kind 
of unit, ragged, covered in blood and dust, had escaped from the crushing defeat at Beaumont, mingling with the regiments and sowing fear among the men. The same noises were carried up to them 
from the whole valley, across the river, the trampling of other herds, other flights, the 1st Corps that had just left Carignan and Douzy, the 12" that had left Mouzon along with the debris of the 5; all of 
them shattered, swept along by the same logical, invincible force which had been pursuing the army north since the 28th, forcing it back down into the impasse where it was to perish. However, as 
Beaudoin’s company marched through Pont-Maugis, the first light of dawn appeared; and Maurice could see where he was now, with the Liry Hills on his left and the Meuse on his right, running 
alongside the road. But the grey dawn shed an infinitely sad light over Bazeilles and Balan, mere blurs across the plain; while a livid Sedan, Sedan, city of nightmares and mourning, rose up on the 
horizon, above the huge, dark curtain of the forest. And after Wadelincourt when they had at last reached the Porte de Tourcy, they had to negotiate, plead, grow angry, and practically lay siege to the 
city walls, before the governor would lower the drawbridge for them. It was five o’clock. The 7th Corps entered Sedan, reeling from cold, hunger, and exhaustion. 
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What with all the turmoil at the end of the Wadelincourt Road, on the Place de Tourcy, Jean got separated from Maurice; he ran about, getting lost among the trampling crush, but couldn't find him. It 
was really unfortunate, because he’d accepted the young man’s offer to take him to his sister's house: there they'd rest, and even sleep in a proper bed. Everything was in such a mess, all the regiments 
were so mixed up, with no more marching orders and no commanders either, that the men were more or less free to do as they pleased. Once they'd had a few hours’ sleep, there’d be time enough to 
get their bearings and rejoin their comrades. Panicking, Jean found himself on the Tourcy viaduct overlooking the vast plains that the governor had deliberately had flooded by the river. Then, making 
his way through another entrance to the city, he crossed the bridge over the Meuse, and it seemed to him that in spite of the dawn spreading across the sky, night was coming down again over this 
cramped town, squeezed between the ramparts, with its damp roads lined with tall houses. He couldn't even remember the name of Maurice’s brother-in-law, all he knew was that his sister was called 
Henriette. Where should he go? Who could he ask? A mechanical movement was the only thing that kept his feet propelling him forward, and he knew that if he stopped, he’d fall over. Like a drowning 
man, all he could hear was a dull, droning sound, all he could distinguish was the continuous, babbling flood of men and beasts sweeping him along. Having eaten at Remilly, lack of sleep was what 
bothered him the most; and around him, yet again, tiredness was triumphing over hunger, as the herd of shadows stumbled through the unfamiliar streets. At each step, a man would collapse onto the 
pavement and roll into a doorway, where he would fall asleep, sprawled out like the dead. 

Looking up, Jean read a street sign on the wall: Avenue de la Sous-Préfecture. At the end of it was a monument, standing in a garden. And on the corner of the avenue, he caught sight of a trooper, a 
Chasseur, whom he thought he recognized. Wasn't that Prosper, the lad from Remilly he’d seen at Vouziers with Maurice? He'd dismounted and his horse was haggard, wobbly on its feet, suffering 


from such hunger that it was reaching out to eat the planks of a wagon parked by the side of the road. For two days now, the stores had issued no feed for the horses, and they were dying of exhaustion. 
His large teeth made a rasping noise against the wood, while the Chasseur just stood and cried. 

Jean started to walk away, then turned back, thinking that the lad must know where Maurice’s relations lived, but he could no longer see him. Despair swept over him, he wandered from one street to 
another, found himself outside the Sous-Préfecture and pushed on as far as the Place Turenne. There, for a moment, he thought he’d been saved when he spotted Lieutenant Rochas standing outside 
the town hall, right at the foot of the statue, together with some of the men from his company. If he couldn't find his friend, he’d go back to the regiment, and then at least he could sleep in the tent. 
Since Captain Beaudoin hadn't reappeared, also carried off somewhere, the lieutenant was trying to reassemble his men, gathering information, asking in vain where the division’s encampment had 
been set up. But as they moved further into town, instead of growing, the company shrank. One soldier went into an inn, gesturing wildly, and never came back out again. Three more stopped outside 
a grocer’s, waylaid by some Zouaves who'd cracked open a small barrel of brandy. Several were already lying in the gutter, while others wanted to leave but kept falling down again, in a dazed stupor. 
Chouteau and Loubet had just disappeared down a dark alley after a fat woman carrying a loaf of bread, nudging each other. And the lieutenant had been left with no one but Pache and Lapoulle and 
ten or so comrades. 

Slanding beneath the bronze statue of Turenne,* Rochas was making a considerable effort to stay on his feet and keep his eyes open. When he recognized Jean, he murmured, 

‘Oh! It’s you, Corporal! Where are your men?’ 

Jean shrugged, indicating that he didn’t know. But Pache, pointing to Lapoulle and dissolving into tears, answered, 

‘We're here, there’s just us two ... May the good Lord have pity on us, this misery is too much to bear!’ 

The other man, the hearty eater, was looking greedily at Jean’s hands, outraged to see them always empty these days. Perhaps, in his half waking state, he'd dreamt that the corporal had been to 
collect the rations. 

‘Damn and blast it!’ he growled. ‘We'll have to pull our belts in again, then!’ 

Gaude the bugler, who'd leaned against the railings to await the order for the rallying cry, had fallen asleep, sliding straight to the ground, flat on his back. One by one, each of them succumbed and 
started snoring, hands curled into tight fists. Only Sergeant Sapin still had his eyes open, with his pinched nose and small, pale face, as if he could read his misfortune writ upon the horizon of this 
strange town. 

Lieutenant Rochas, though, had surrendered to the irresistible urge to sit down. He tried to give an order. 

‘Corporal, you must ... you must...’ 

And the words evaded him, his mouth was thick with fatigue; and all of a sudden he collapsed as well, floored just like the others. 

Afraid that he’d be next to fall down in the street, Jean walked on. He was absolutely determined to find a bed. On the other side of the square he’d spotted General Bourgain-Desfeuilles up at one of 
the windows in the Hotel da la Croix d’Or, already in his shirt sleeves, about to snuggle down between fine, white sheets. Why overdo it, why suffer any more? And he felt a sudden surge of joy as a 
name sprung from his memory, the name of the mill owner who employed Maurice’s brother-in-law: Mister Delaherche! Yes, that was it. He stopped an old man who was walking past. 

‘Where does Mister Delaherche live?’ 

‘Rue Maqua, almost on the corner of the Rue au Beurre, the fine, big house with all the carvings outside.’ 

Then the old man ran after him. 

‘Say, you're from the 106th, aren't you ... Ifit's your regiment you're after, it’s left town again, past the Chateau there ... | just met your colonel, Mister de Vineuil—I used to know him well, when he was 
at Méziéres.’ 

But Jean was off, with a furious, impatient wave of the hand. No! No! Now he was sure of finding Maurice again, he wasn’t going to sleep on hard ground. But deep down he felt a twinge of remorse, 
for he could still picture the tall figure of the colonel, a man so hardened to fatigue, despite his age, sleeping beneath the tent, like his men. He turned straight into the Grande-Rue, and got lost again 
in the growing tumult inside the town, eventually going up to a little boy, who led him to the Rue Maqua. 

This was where a great-uncle of the present Delaherche had in the previous century built the monumental factory which had been in the family for a hundred and sixty years. In Sedan, there are textile 
mills like this, dating from the first years of Louis XV’s reign,* which are as big as the Louvre, with fagades of majestic proportions. The one on the Rue Maqua had three floors of tall windows, framed 
by classical carvings; inside was a palatial courtyard, still planted with gigantic elms, ancient trees dating back to its foundation. Here, three generations of Delaherches had made considerable fortunes. 
The father of Jules, the present owner, had inherited the factory from a cousin who had died without an heir, so that now a younger branch of the family reigned. This father had increased the prosperity 
of the house, but he was a man of roguish morals, and had made his wife very unhappy. So when she was widowed, she trembled at the thought of her son getting up to the same old tricks, and forced 
herself to keep him tied to her apron strings like some good-natured, overgrown child until he was over fifty, by marrying him to a very simple-hearted and devoted woman. The worst of it was that life 
has terrible ways of exacting revenge. It so happened that Delaherche’s wife died, and he, now weaned of his youthful dependence, became infatuated with a young widow from Charleville, pretty 
Madam Maginot, about whom there were all sorts of gossip, and eventually, the previous autumn, he had married her, in spite of his mother’s remonstrances. Sedan was a very puritanical town and 
had always judged Charleville extremely harshly for being a place of festivities and frivolity. In any case, the marriage would never have been concluded if Gilberte hadn't been the niece of Colonel de 
Vineuil, who was next in line to be promoted to general. This kinship, and the idea that he was marrying into a military family, greatly flattered the mill owner. 

That morning, on learning that the army would be passing through Mouzon, Delaherche had taken his bookkeeper Weiss with him on the carriage ride that old Fouchard had told Maurice about. Tall 
and fat, with a ruddy complexion, large nose, and thick lips, he had an expansive nature, and demonstrated that cheerful curiosity typical of French gentry, who love to watch the fine displays of troops 
go marching past. Having discovered from the pharmacist in Mouzon that the Emperor was staying at the Baybel farm,* he'd gone up there, seen him, and almost even talked with him, quite a wonderful 
story which he hadn't tired of telling ever since he'd got back. But what an awful return journey it had been, through all the panic in Beaumont, with the roads blocked by fleeing men! The carriage had 
almost gone into the ditch at least twenty times. It wasn’t until nightfall that the two men returned, encountering one obstacle after another. And this pleasure-trip on which Delaherche had set out, this 
army he’d gone to see marching past, two leagues away, and which was now bringing him back, caught up in its galloping retreat, the whole unforeseen, tragic adventure caused him to say ten times 
over on the way home, 

‘And there was me, thinking it was marching towards Verdun, and not wanting to miss the chance to see it! ... Well, I’ve seen it now, and | think we'll be seeing it in Sedan, a bit more than we'd like, 
too!’ 

That morning, woken at five o'clock by the loud rumble of the 7th Corps marching through the town, like the noise of sluice-gates being opened, he’d dressed in haste; and he recognized the first person 
he came across in the Place Turenne as being Captain Beaudoin. The year before, in Charleville, the captain had been part of the pretty Madam Maginot’s circle of friends; in fact, before the marriage, 
Gilberte had introduced them to each other. The story which had been whispered about them in those days was that the captain, having nothing left to desire, had withdrawn out of a sense of delicacy 
to leave the way clear for the mill owner, not wishing to deprive his lady-friend of the very substantial fortune which was coming her way. 

‘It's you! How come?’ cried Delaherche. ‘Good Lord, and what a state you're in, too!’ 

Beaudoin, normally so correctly and finely turned out, was in a pitiful condition, his uniform covered in mud and his hands and face black with grime. In exasperation, he’d just made his way there with 
some Turks, at a loss to understand how on earth he’d managed to lose his company. Just like everyone else, he was dropping from hunger and fatigue; but that wasn’t the worst of his despair: what 
caused him acute discomfort was that he’d been unable to change his shirt since Rheims. 

‘Just imagine,’ he groaned, ‘they lost my bags at Vouziers. Good-for-nothing halfwits! I'd wring their necks if | ever got my hands on them! ... I’ve nothing left, not a handkerchief, not even a pair of 
socks! | tell you, it’s enough to send a fellow mad!’ 

Delaherche immediately insisted on taking him home with him. But he protested: no! no! He didn’t look human any more, and he didn’t want to frighten anybody. The mill owner had to swear that neither 
his mother nor his wife was up yet. And in any case, he would provide him with soap, water, linen, everything he needed, in fact. 

The clock was just striking seven when Captain Beaudoin— washed, brushed, and wearing one of the husband's shirts beneath his uniform—appeared in the high-ceilinged, grey-panelled dining room. 
Madam Delaherche, the mother, was already there, always up at first light in spite of her seventy-eight years. White-haired, her nose had shrunk and her mouth no longer laughed in her long, thin face. 
She rose and was extremely polite, inviting the captain to sit down and take one of the cups of coffee which had been served. 

‘Perhaps, sir, you would prefer some meat and wine after all your labours?’ 

But he exclaimed, 

‘A thousand thanks, ma’am, but a little milk and some bread and butter will do me most good.’ 

At that moment a door was joyfully pushed open and in came Gilberte, hand outstretched. Delaherche must have let her know, for she never usually rose before ten o'clock. She was tall, and looked 
strong and supple, with beautiful dark hair and eyes, and yet her complexion was very pink and her expression merry and a little wild, without a trace of malice. Her beige dressing gown, embroidered 
in red silk, had come from Paris. 

‘Ah! Captain,’ she said brightly, shaking the young man by the hand, ‘how very kind of you to stop by our poor little country backwater!’ 

But then she was the first to laugh at her own thoughtlessness. 

‘Why, how silly of me! You'd be more than happy not to be in Sedan, under such circumstances ... But I’m so happy to see you again!’ 

Indeed, her lovely eyes shone with pleasure. And Madam Delaherche, who must surely have known what the wagging tongues of Charleville used to say, stared hard at them both with her unwavering 
gaze. For his part, the captain was most discreet, like a man who merely had happy memories of the hospitable house where he'd been received in the past. 

They breakfasted, and Delaherche came straight back to the excursion he’d made the day before, unable to resist the temptation to tell the tale anew. 

‘You know, | saw the Emperor at Baybel.’ 

And he was off, nothing could stop him after that. First, he gave a description of the farm, a large, square building with a central courtyard, enclosed by railings that sat upon a small rise overlooking 
Mouzon, to the left of the Carignan road. Then he came back to the subject of the 12th Corps, camped among the hillside vineyards, with whom he had crossed paths—superb troops they were, 
sparkling in the sun, and the sight of them had filled him with immense, patriotic joy. 

‘So you see, there | was when all of a sudden the Emperor comes down from the farm, where he'd stopped to rest and eat. He had an overcoat flung over his general’s uniform, even though the sun 
was very hot. Behind him there was a servant, carrying a camp stool ... He didn’t look well, if you ask me, oh no, he stooped, he had great difficulty walking, his face was all yellow—in short, he was a 
sick man ... Not that it surprised me, though, because the pharmacist in Mouzon who'd advised me to push on to Baybel had just told me that an aide-de-camp had come dashing into his shop to buy 
remedies ... oh, you know what | mean, remedies for...’ 

The presence of his mother and wife prevented him from being any more explicit about the dysentery the Emperor had been suffering from since Le Chesne, and which was forcing him to make stops 
at farmhouses along the way. 

‘In a word, there was the servant, unfolding the camp stool at the edge of a cornfield, near a coppice, and the Emperor goes and sits down ... He sat there stock still, all in a heap, like a little old man 
warming his aches and pains in the sun. His dull gaze scanned the vast horizon, the Meuse down below, flowing through the valley, and the wooded hillsides opposite, with the peaks disappearing into 
the distance, the treetops of Dieulet Woods to the left, leafy green Sommauthe hillock on the right ...* He was surrounded by aides-de-camp and senior officers; and a colonel of dragoons, who'd 
already asked me about the lie of the land, had just waved at me to move off, when all of a sudden...’ 

Delaherche got up, for now he was reaching the thrilling climax of his story and wanted to act out his words. 

‘All of a sudden, there’s the sound of explosions and just ahead, in front of Dieulet Woods, we can see shells tracing arcs in the sky ... To me, it was like a firework being let off in broad daylight, upon 
my word, so it was! ... Of course, round the Emperor, they were all exclaiming and getting worried. My dragoon colonel comes running back to me, and asks if | can tell exactly where the fighting’s 
going on. Straight away, | tell him: “That's Beaumont, not the slightest doubt about it.” He goes back to where the Emperor's sitting, where an aide-de-camp’s spreading out a map before him. The 
Emperor didn’t want to believe that that’s where the fighting was. Well, what could | do but stand my ground? Especially with the shells flying through the air, getting nearer, following the Mouzon road 
... And then, as clear as | can see you now, sir, | saw the Emperor turn his pale features in my direction. Yes, for one moment he looked at me with his watery eyes, full of sadness and defiance. And 
then his head bowed back over the map, and he never moved another muscle.’ 

Delaherche, who'd been an ardent Bonapartist at the time of the referendum, had, since the first defeats, begun to admit that the Empire had made some mistakes. But he still defended the dynasty 
itself, and pitied Napoleon Ill, whom everyone was letting down. To hear him, the true authors of our misfortunes were none other than the Republican opposition deputies, who'd prevented the 
necessary numbers of men and credits being voted through. 


‘And did the Emperor return to the farm?’ asked Captain Beaudoin. 

‘Goodness me, sir, | haven't a clue, | left him sitting on his camp stool ... It was midday, the battle was getting closer, and | was starting to think about getting back ... All | can add is that one general, 
to whom | pointed out Carignan in the distance, on the plain behind us, seemed stupefied to learn that the Belgian frontier was there, only a few kilometres away ... Ah! That poor Emperor, a fine lot 
they are!’ 

Gilberte, smiling and utterly at ease, just like in the old days when she was still a widow and received him in her drawing room, attended to the captain, passing him toast and butter. She insisted that 
he accept a room and a bed; but he declined, and it was agreed that he would simply rest for a couple of hours on the sofa in Delaherche’s study, before rejoining his regiment. As he took the sugar 
bowl from the young woman’s hands, Madam Delaherche, who hadn't once taken her eyes off them, quite clearly saw them squeeze each other’s fingers; and she no longer had any doubts. 

But a maid had just appeared. 

‘Mister, there’s a soldier downstairs, asking for the address of Mister Weiss.’ 

Delaherche was not proud, as they say, and liked talking to the lowly of this world, always eager for a friendly chat. 

‘Weiss’s address! Well, well, how odd ... Show the soldier in.’ 

Jean entered, so exhausted that he swayed on his feet. Noticing his captain seated at table with two ladies, he gave a slight start, and pulled back the hand which he’d automatically put out to lean 
against a chair. Then he replied briefly to the questions asked by the mill owner, who'd taken on the role of fine fellow and soldier's friend. In a few words, he explained his friendship with Maurice and 
why he was looking for him. 

‘He’s a corporal in my company,’ said the captain eventually, to cut the tale short. 

He questioned him in turn, wishing to know what had become of the regiment. And as Jean told him how the colonel had just been seen making his way across town, at the head of what was left of his 
men, to camp further north, Gilberte again spoke too hastily, with the impulsiveness typical of a pretty woman who rarely thinks before she opens her mouth. 

‘My uncle—oh! why didn’t he come and breakfast here? We would have prepared a room for him ... Why don’t we send someone to fetch him?’ 

But Madam Delaherche made a gesture full of sovereign authority. The ancient blood of the border-town gentry ran through her veins, rich with the manly virtues of unswerving patriotism. She broke 
her severe silence only to say, 

‘Leave Mister de Vineuil be; he has his duty to do.’ 

This resulted in an awkward atmosphere. Delaherche led the captain to his study, and insisted on preparing the sofa for him with his own hands; and Gilberte went off, despite the reprimand, like a bird 
shaking out its wings, carefree even in a storm; while the maid to whom Jean had been entrusted led him through the factory courtyards, through a maze of corridors and staircases. 

The Weisses lived on the Rue des Voyards; but their house that belonged to Delaherche, was connected to the monumental edifice on the Rue Maqua. At that time, this Rue des Voyards was one of 
the narrowest in Sedan, a tiny crack of a street, overshadowed by the proximity of the rampart which ran alongside it. The roofs of the tall buildings almost met in the middle, and the dark alleys looked 
like the mouths of cellars, especially at the end where the high school wall rose up. However, Weiss had his house and heating provided for him, the whole of the third floor to himself, and he was 
comfortable here, close to his office, able to pop down to it in his slippers without having to step outside. He had been a happy man since marrying Henriette; he’d long yearned after her, when he knew 
her at Le Chesne, at the house of her father, the tax collector; at six years old, she’d become the housewife, taking her dead mother’s place. Whereas he, after entering the General Refinery almost in 
a labouring capacity, had got himself an education and risen to bookkeeper, by dint of sheer hard work. Still, for his dream to come true, it had taken first the death of her father and then the deplorable 
conduct in Paris of her brother, this Maurice, to whom his twin sister was something of a maidservant, and for whom she had sacrificed everything in order to make a gentleman of him. Brought up at 
home like Cinderella, with reading and writing the sum total of her education, she’d just sold the house and furniture and still not managed to fill the gulf made by the young man’s follies, when good, 
kind Weiss had rushed forward to offer her all he possessed, with his strong arms and all his heart; and she'd agreed to marry him, moved to tears by his affection, accepting him in a very wise, 
considered way, full of tender esteem if not passionate love. Now, fortune was beginning to smile on them, for Delaherche had talked about making Weiss a partner in the business. When children 
came along, they would be truly happy. 

‘Careful!’ said the servant to Jean. ‘The stairs are steep.’ 

Indeed they were, and just as he was stumbling around in pitch darkness, a door was briskly opened, casting a shaft of light down the stairwell. And he heard a soft voice saying, 

‘It's him.’ 
‘Madam Weiss,’ called the servant, ‘this is a soldier who asked to see you.’ 

There was a gentle, satisfied laugh, and the soft voice replied, 

‘Good! Good! | know who itis.’ 

Then, as the corporal stood on the doorstep, awkward and at a loss for words, she said, 

‘Come in, Mister Jean ... Maurice arrived two hours ago, and we've been waiting for you, oh! so impatiently!’ 

Then, in the room’s pale light, he saw her, strikingly like Maurice, displaying that extraordinary resemblance of twins that makes their faces almost copies of each other. She was smaller, though, and 
even more slight and frail to look at, with her rather wide mouth and delicate features beneath wonderful blonde hair, bright blonde, the colour of ripe oats. And what set her apart from her brother above 
all were her grey eyes, calm and courageous, where the heroic soul of their grandfather, the hero of the Grande Armée, lived on. She spoke little and moved noiselessly, with such deft activity and 
such laughing sweetness that wherever she walked, it felt like a caress brushing through the air. 

‘Come through here, Mister Jean,’ she repeated. ‘Everything will soon be ready.’ 

He stammered, unable even to find the words to thank her, overcome by emotion at being received in such a brotherly fashion. What was more, his eyelids were drooping, and he could only make her 
out through the invincible sleep which had hold of him, like a sort of mist in which she floated, hazily, above the ground. Was this merely a charming apparition, then, this helpful young woman, smiling 
at him with such simplicity? It seemed to him that she was touching his hand, and that he could feel hers, small and firm, loyal, like an old friend. 

After that, Jean wasn’t quite conscious of what was happening. They were in the dining room, and there was bread and meat on the table; but he wouldn’t have had the strength to put the morsels in 
his mouth. There was a man, sitting in a chair. Then he recognized him as Weiss, the man he’d seen at Mulhouse. But what he was saying, with slow gestures and an air of despondency, he couldn't 
understand. On a trestle bed which had been set up in front of the stove, Maurice was already asleep, his face immobile, for all the world as if he were dead. And Henriette began bustling around a 
sofa with a mattress thrown onto it; she fetched a bolster, pillow, and blankets; and with swift, deft hands, she made it up with white sheets, wonderful white sheets, white as snow. 

Oh! All Jean could see were those white sheets, the sheets he'd longed for so fervently! For six whole weeks he hadn't got undressed, hadn't slept in a real bed. He was greedy and impatient as a 
child, feeling an irresistible passion urging him to slip into the whiteness, the freshness, and lose himself inside it. No sooner was he left by himself than he was barefoot, in his shirt-tails, and he got 
into bed and burrowed down, grunting like a contented animal. The pale morning light came in through the high window, and when he half-opened his eyes, already keeling over into sleep, he saw 
once again an apparition of Henriette, hazier now, insubstantial, tiptoeing in with a carafe and a glass which she'd forgotten, and placing them on the table beside him. She seemed to stay there for a 
few seconds, looking down at them both, him and her brother, with her peaceful smile, full of infinite kindness. Then she melted away. And between the white sheets he slept, oblivious. 

Hours, years went by. Jean and Maurice were no more—dreamless, unconscious even of the faint pulsing in their veins. Ten years or ten minutes—time had ceased to count; and it was as if their 
overworked bodies were taking revenge, satisfying themselves by the death of their whole being. Abruptly they both gave a start, waking at the same moment. What was the matter? What was going 
on, how long had they been asleep? The same, pale light fell from the high window. They were worn out, their joints had stiffened, their limbs were even more weary, and their mouths tasted even more 
bitter, than when they had gone to bed. Luckily, they couldn’t have been asleep for more than an hour. And they weren't surprised to see Weiss sitting on the same chair as before, in the same bowed 
position, apparently waiting for them to wake up. 

‘Bloody hell! stammered Jean. ‘We've got to be up and back with the regiment before noon!’ 

He leapt out of bed onto the tiled floor with a small cry of pain, and got dressed. 

‘Before noon!’ echoed Weiss. ‘You do know that it’s seven in the evening, and you've been asleep for about twelve hours?’ 

Seven o'clock! Good God! They were filled with alarm. Jean was already fully dressed and ready to rush off, while Maurice, still in bed, began groaning that his legs were like lead weights. How were 
they going to find their comrades? Hadn't the army already gone? And both grew angry—they shouldn't have been left to sleep for so long. But Weiss gave a shrug of despair. 

‘Good Lord, for all that they've done, you did just as well to stay in bed.’ 

Since morning, he’d been wandering up and down Sedan. He'd only just returned home, distraught by the inaction of the troops on this day, 31 August, time which was so precious, and now lost to 
inexplicable delay. There was only one possible excuse—that the men were too exhausted, and absolutely had to have some rest; and yet he couldn’t understand why the retreat shouldn't have 
resumed once they'd slept for the necessary few hours. 

‘| don’t pretend,’ he went on, ‘to know anything about it myself, but | just know—oh yes!—I just know that the army’s in a very bad position in Sedan ... the 12th Corps is in Bazeilles, and there was 
some fighting there this morning; the 1st is spread along the Givonne river, from the village of La Moncelle to Garenne Wood; while the 7th is camped out on the Floing Plateau, and the 5th is half in 
ruins, and piling up right under the ramparts, over by the Chateau ... And that’s what frightens me, knowing that they’re all lined up round the town, just waiting for the Prussians. I'd have been off 
straight away, if it'd been me, oh yes! I’d have made for Méziéres. | know the lie of the land, and there’s no other line of retreat, otherwise we'll get tripped up in Belgium ... And then, just look! Come 
and see this...’ 

He took Jean by the hand, and drew him over to the window. 

‘Look over there, on the hilltops.’ 

Above the ramparts, and above the neighbouring buildings, the window opened out onto the Meuse Valley, to the south of Sedan. There was the river, rolling through the vast plains, with Remilly to the 
left, Pont-Maugis and Wadelincourt opposite, and Frénois to the right; and the hillsides spread out their green slopes, first Le Liry, then La Marfée and La Croix-Piau, with their large tracts of woods. In 
the fading light, a profound softness lay over the vast horizon, limpid as crystal. 

‘Can't you see those black lines, marching all along the hilltops there, like columns of black ants?’ 

Jean stared hard, while Maurice, kneeling on his bed, craned his neck to see. 

‘Oh! Yes!’ they cried together. ‘There’s one line, and there’s another, and another, and another! They're everywhere!’ 

‘Well,’ continued Weiss, ‘those are the Prussians ... I've been watching them since this morning, and still they keep on coming and coming! Oh! | promise you, our soldiers might be waiting for them, 
but they’re certainly in a hurry to get here! ... And everyone who lives here has seen them, just like me, there’s really only the generals who can’t see what's staring them in the face. | was talking to a 
general just now and he shrugged, and told me that Marshal MacMahon was absolutely convinced that he was looking at barely seventy thousand men out there. | hope to God he’s got his facts right! 
The ground’s crawling with them, and stiil those black ants just keep on coming!’ 

At that moment, Maurice threw himself back on the bed, and burst into loud sobs. Henriette came in, smiling as she had that morning. Hastily, she approached in alarm. 

‘What is it?’ 

But he pushed her away. 

‘No, no! Leave me alone, abandon me, I’ve never been anything but a sorrow to you. When | think that you went without new clothes, and there was me at school! Oh, yes! | made fine use of that 
education, didn’t I! ... And then | nearly brought dishonour on our name, | don’t know where I'd be right now, if you hadn't bled yourself dry to make amends for all my foolishness!’ 

She began smiling again. 

‘My poor dear, you haven't woken up very cheerful, have you? ... But come now, all that’s over and done with, all forgotten! Aren’t you doing your duty as a Frenchman now? I’ve been so proud of you, 
since you joined up, | really have.’ 

And as if appealing to him for help, she turned towards Jean. He was looking at her, a little surprised to find her less beautiful than before, thinner and paler now that he wasn’t looking at her through 
the half-hallucinating eyes of his exhausted state. What was still striking was her likeness to her brother; and yet at that moment, the profound differences in their nature were quite clear: he, with a 
woman's nervous disposition, shaken by the sickness of the age, going through the social and historical crisis of his race, capable of the loftiest enthusiasm and the most acute discouragement from 
one moment to the next; and she, so shy, as submissive as a Cinderella, looking like a resigned little housewife, with her firm brow and brave eyes, carved from the blessed wood of which martyrs are 
made. 

‘Proud of me!’ cried Maurice. ‘But there’s nothing to be proud of, nothing at all! For a whole month now, we've been running away like the cowards we are.’ 


‘Lord!’ said Jean, down-to-earth as ever. ‘We aren't the only ones, we're only doing what we're told.’ 

But the young man broke down again, even more violently than before. 

‘Exactly, and I've had enough of it! ... It's enough to make you weep tears of blood to see the endless defeats, gormless commanders, soldiers being led dumbly to the slaughterhouse like a herd of 
cattle ... Now look, we're caught in a dead end. You can all see that the Prussians are coming from every direction; and we’re going to be crushed flat, the army’s lost ... No, no! I’m staying here, I'd 
rather they shot me for desertion ... Jean, you go without me. No! I’m not going back there, I’m staying right here.’ 

He flung himself onto his pillow, in a fresh fit of sobbing. He was completely carried away by this irresistible, nervous release, one of those sudden, steep descents into despair—despising the whole 
world, despising himself—which affected him so often. His sister knew him well, and stayed calm. 

‘It would be very bad of you, my dear Maurice, to desert your post in time of danger.’ 

In an instant, he was sitting up. 

‘All right, then! Give me my rifle, I'll blow my brains out, it'll be quicker that way.’ 

Then, stretching out his arm and pointing to Weiss, who stood silent and motionless, he said, 

Look! He’s the only one with any sense around here! Yes, he’s the only one who saw things clearly ... Do you remember, Jean, what he was telling me, outside Mulhouse, a month ago?’ 

‘It’s true,’ nodded the corporal, ‘the gentleman did say we’d be beaten.’ 

And it all came back to them, that night of dread, the waiting, full of fear, as the full-blown disaster of Froeschwiller could already be felt passing over the dreary sky, while Weiss voiced his fears, 
Germany ready for war, with better commanders, better arms, swept up on a great wave of patriotism, and France scared, left in disarray, delayed and waylaid, with neither the commanders nor the 
weapons she needed. Now his awful prediction was coming true. 

Weiss raised trembling hands. There was a look of deep pain on his kindly face. 

‘Oh! It's no triumph to be proved right,’ he murmured. ‘I’m no genius, but it was so plain to see, when you knew how things stood! ... But if we’re beaten, we can still kill a few of those accursed Prussians. 
That's my consolation, | think we're going to be left on the field, and I’d like a few Prussians to be left lying there, too, a whole heap of them, enough to cover the ground!’ 

He stood up, and pointed to the Meuse Valley. His large, shortsighted eyes that had made him unfit for military service, burned with a bright flame. 

‘Jesus Christ! Oh, yes! I’d fight, if they'd let me ... | don’t know if it's because they're the masters now, in my country, my Alsace, where the Cossacks already did such harm years ago, but | can’t think 
of them, | can’t imagine them here, in our houses, without feeling this furious desire to bleed a dozen of them to death ... Oh! If only they hadn’t declared me unfit, if only | were a soldier!’ 

Then, after a brief pause, 

‘And anyway, who knows?’ 

It was hope—the need, even amongst the most disillusioned, to believe victory still possible. And Maurice, ashamed now of his tears, listened to him, clinging to this dream. For hadn’t the rumour gone 
round the day before that Bazaine was at Verdun? Fortune certainly owed France a miracle, this France she’d made glorious for so long. Henriette had disappeared without a word; and when she 
returned, she wasn’t surprised to find her brother up and dressed, ready to depart. She insisted that they eat, he and Jean. They were obliged to sit down at the table, but the mouthfuls of food choked 
them, and waves of nausea had them retching, still sluggish from their heavy sleep. Cautious man that he was, Jean cut a loaf in two and put one half in Maurice’s bag and the other in his own. Daylight 
was fading, they had to go. And Henriette, standing at the window, watching the Prussian troops far away on La Marfée, those black ants filing endlessly past, little by little lost in the thickening shadow, 
couldn't help letting out a cry. 

‘Oh! this war, this dreadful war!’ 

At once Maurice teased her, taking his revenge. 

‘What's this, little sister? You're the one who wants us to fight, and now you're cursing the war!’ 

She turned round and flung back at him, feisty as ever, 

‘It’s true, | abhor it, | think it’s unfair and abominable ... Perhaps it’s just because I’m a woman. All this killing revolts me. Why not talk things over and come to an understanding?’ 

Jean, good fellow that he was, nodded his approval. Nothing seemed simpler to him, an uneducated man, than for everyone to agree, if good enough reasons were given. But Maurice, back in the thrall 
of his learning, was thinking about the necessity of war, war which is life itself, war which is the law of the world. After all, wasn’t it man, full of pity, who had introduced the idea of peace and justice, 
while impassive nature is nothing but an endless massacre? 

‘Come to an understanding?’ he cried. ‘Yes—hundreds of years from now. If all people became a single nation, then you could, possibly, conceive of the coming of that golden age; and yet, wouldn't 
the end of war be the end of humanity itself? ... | was being stupid, just now; we have to fight, because that’s the way of the world.’ 

Now it was his turn to smile, and he repeated Weiss’s words. 

‘Anyway, who knows?” 

Once more, he was held fast by indestructible illusion, by a deep need to be blind to the truth, his nervous sensitivity exaggerating and distorting everything. 

‘By the way,’ he went on, ‘what about cousin Gunther?’ 

‘Cousin Gunther?’ said Henriette. ‘But he’s part of the Prussian Guard ... Is the Guard near here?’ 

Weiss shrugged to say he didn’t know, as did the two soldiers, unable to reply since even the generals didn’t know which enemies they had before them. 

‘Let’s go, I'll drive you,’ he declared. ‘I found out where the 106th was camping just now.’ 

Then he told his wife that he wouldn’t be coming back but would stay overnight in Bazeilles. He’d recently bought a little house there that he’d only just finished working on, to make it inhabitable even 
in cold weather. It was next to a dye-works belonging to Mister Delaherche. And he was obviously worried about the supplies he’d already placed in the cellar—a cask of wine and two sacks of potatoes; 
he declared that he was sure marauders would loot the house if it were left empty, whereas he’d no doubt keep it safe by staying there that night. His wife stared at him as he spoke. 

‘Don't worry,’ he added with a smile, ‘I haven't anything else in mind other than looking after our few sticks of furniture. And | promise, if the village is attacked, if there’s any danger at all, I'll come 
straight back.’ 

‘Go on, then,’ she said. ‘But be sure to come back, or I'll be over to fetch you.’ 

At the door, Henriette embraced Maurice tenderly. Then she held out her hand to Jean, and kept his in hers for a few seconds, in a friendly way. 

‘I'm placing my brother back in your charge ... Oh yes, he’s told me how kind you’ve been to him, and | love you for it.’ 

He was so overcome that all he could do was hold her small, frail, but firm hand tightly in his, in his turn. And once again, he saw her as he had when he arrived, the Henriette with hair like ripe oats, 
So light, so full of laughter with her self-effacing manner that she filled the air around her like a caress. 

Down in the street they discovered Sedan in darkness again, as it had been that morning. Twilight was already flooding through the narrow streets, and confused activity was choking up the roads. 
Most of the shops had shut, the houses seemed lifeless, while outside, people were squashed together. However, just as they reached the Place de l’Hotel-de-Ville, without too much difficulty, they 
came across Delaherche, hanging around out of curiosity. Immediately he gave a cry and seemed delighted to recognize Maurice, and told them that he himself had just driven Captain Beaudoin back 
to near Floing, where the regiment was situated; and his customary satisfaction grew still further on learning that Weiss was to stay overnight in Bazeilles; for, as he’d only just been telling the captain, 
he too had resolved to spend the night there at the dye-works, just in case. 

‘We can set off together, Weiss ... But meanwhile, let’s go as far as the Sous-Préfecture, we might catch a glimpse of the Emperor.’ 

Ever since he’d almost spoken to him at Baybel’s farm, he could think of nothing but Napoleon Ill; and he ended up dragging the two soldiers along with him. There were only a few groups standing 
around, whispering, on the Place de la Sous-Préfecture; while from time to time officers rushed past in panic. A melancholy shadow was already staining the trees, and to their right they could hear the 
Meuse flowing noisily past, below the houses. In the crowd, people were already talking about how the Emperor, having made the painful decision to leave Carignan only the day before, at eleven 
o'clock at night, had absolutely refused to carry on as far as Méziéres, in order to stay close to the danger and avoid demoralizing the troops. Others said that he was no longer there but had fled, 
leaving one of his lieutenants as a decoy, clothed in his uniform, so like him that it had the army fooled. Others gave their word of honour that they'd seen carriages entering the Sous-Préfet’s garden, 
loaded with imperial treasures, a hundred million francs in gold, in new twenty-franc coins. In fact, it was only the imperial household’s equipment, the charabanc, the two carriages, the twelve vans, 
whose passage had caused such a stir as they passed through the villages of Courcelles, Le Chesne, and Raucourt, swelling in the popular imagination until it’ became an enormous procession 
hampering the army’s advance that had finally ended up there, in shame and loathing, hidden from view behind the Sous-Préfet’s lilacs. 

Near Delaherche, who was standing on tiptoe to peer in at the ground-floor windows, was an old woman, a poor local day-labourer, her back twisted and hands gnarled, worn away by work, and she 
was mumbling between her teeth, 

‘An emperor ... I'd really like to see one, | would ... just to have a look...’ 

Suddenly, grabbing hold of Maurice’s arm, Delaherche exclaimed, 

‘Look! It's him ... There, look, in the window on the left ... Oh! No mistake, | saw him right up close yesterday, | recognize him ... He’s lifted the curtain, see, that pale face against the glass.’ 

The old woman, who'd overheard him, stood open-mouthed. There was indeed a cadaverous face at the window, like an apparition, eyes dull, features in decay, moustache turing white in the final 
hour of agony. And the old woman, stupefied, immediately turned her back and left, throwing up her hands in utter disdain. 

‘An emperor, that thing! Of all the stupid ideas ...!’ 

There was a Zouave nearby, one of the disbanded soldiers who were in no hurry to get back to their army corps. He waved his rifle in the air, spitting out threats; and he said to a comrade, 

‘Hang on while | put a bullet through his skull!’ 

Delaherche intervened, full of indignation. But the Emperor had already vanished. The loud roar of the Meuse rumbled on, and an infinitely sad cry seemed to have been uttered in the thickening 
shadows. Here and there, other noises grumbled in the distance. Was it the terrible order, ‘Forward march! Forward march!’, issued from Paris that had pushed this man from one stage to the next, 
trailing the irony of his imperial escort along the highroads of defeat, driven now to the brink of the appalling disaster he foresaw, and which he had come to meet? How many fine people were going to 
die because of him, and how this sick man’s world, his whole being had come to grief, this sentimental dreamer, silently enduring the mournful wait for destiny! 

Weiss and Delaherche accompanied the two soldiers as far as Floing Plateau. 

‘Farewell!’ said Maurice, kissing his brother-in-law. 

‘Good God no, not farewell, just goodbye for now!’ cried the mill owner jovially. 

Jean, with his nose for such things, found the 106th straight away, its tents lined up on the slope of the plateau, behind the graveyard. Night had almost fallen; but large masses still showed clearly the 
dark layers of the town’s rooftops, then, beyond that, Balan and Bazeilles, lying in the meadows which unrolled as far as the chain of hills from Remilly to Frénois; while on the left, the black blotch of 
Garenne Wood stretched away from them, and on the right, down below, the wide, pale ribbon of the Meuse flowed gleaming past. Maurice watched this vast horizon for a moment, as it faded to 
nothing in the darkness. 

‘Ah! Here comes the Corporal!’ said Chouteau. ‘Has he been to collect supplies?’ 

A buzz rose from the men. All day long the soldiers, some singly, some in little groups, had been reassembling to form such a jostling crowd that the commanders had even given up asking for 
explanations. They shut their eyes, happy simply to accept those willing to come back. 

Captain Beaudoin, in any case, had only just arrived, and Lieutenant Rochas hadn't brought back the scattered company until about two o'clock, down to a third of its numbers. Now, it was getting back 
to about full strength. Some of the soldiers were drunk, others sober, having failed to find even a morsel of bread; and yet again, rations hadn’t been issued. Loubet, however, had managed to cook up 
some cabbages that he’d unrooted from a garden nearby; but he had neither salt nor fat, and the men’s stomachs went on complaining of starvation. 

‘Come on, Corporal, seeing as you're always so crafty!’ said Chouteau mockingly. ‘Oh! It’s not for me, I’ve already had a hearty meal with Loubet, at a lady’s house.’ 

Anxious faces turned towards Jean, the squad had waited for him, especially Pache and Lapoulle, who hadn't had any luck and had been counting on him, for he could get flour out of a stone, as they 
put it. And Jean, full of pity for them, his conscience racked with guilt at having abandoned his men, shared the half-loaf of bread with them from his rucksack. 

‘Jesus! Jesus!’ repeated Lapoulle, devouring the food, grunting with satisfaction and unable to find anything else to say, while Pache said a quiet Pater and Ave under his breath, to make sure that the 
next day, Heaven would again send him food. 


Gaude the bugler had just sounded the call, with a huge fanfare. There was no retreat, though, and the camp sank straight into utter silence. And when he'd checked that everyone in his half-section 
was present, Sergeant Sapin, with his thin, poorly face and pinched nose, said softly, 
‘There'll be a few missing, tomorrow evening.’ 
Then, as Jean looked at him, he added in a calm, sure manner, eyes staring far into the shadows, 
‘Oh! I'll be killed tomorrow, | will.’ 
It was nine o'clock, and the night was beginning to grow icy, for mists had drifted up from the Meuse, shutting out the stars. And Maurice, lying near Jean beneath a hedge, gave a shiver, saying that 
they'd do better to go and lie down in the tent. But they were shattered, and stiffer than ever after the rest they'd had, and neither could sleep. They envied Lieutenant Rochas next to them who, 
dismissing any idea of shelter, had simply wrapped himself in a blanket and was now snoring like a hero on the damp earth. Long after that, their interest was held by the little flame of a candle burning 
in a large tent, where the colonel and several officers were still awake. Mister de Vineuil had seemed very worried all evening because he didn’t have any orders for the following morning. He sensed 
that his regiment was exposed, placed too far forward, even though it had already moved back, abandoning the advanced position which it had occupied that morning. General Bourgain-Desfeuilles 
hadn't put in an appearance, and was said to be sick in bed at the Hotel de la Croix d’Or; and the colonel had to decide to send an officer to him, to warn him that the 7th Corps’s new position seemed 
dangerous, spread out as they were, obliged to defend too long a front, from the loop of the Meuse to Garenne Woods. Battle was sure to commence at first light. They had no more than seven or eight 
hours of this still, black calm ahead of them. As the little light went out in the colonel’s tent, Maurice was utterly astonished to see Captain Beaudoin pass close by him, walking furtively along the hedge, 
and disappear in the direction of Sedan. The night was growing streadily thicker, and the billowing mists rising from the river cloaked all in a mournful fog. ‘Are you asleep, Jean?’ 
He was, and Maurice was all alone. The idea of going to join Lapoulle and the others in the tent made him weary. He listened to their snores answering those of Rochas, and he envied them. Maybe, 
if great captains slept soundly on the eve of battle, it was simply brause they were tired. From the whole of the enormous camp, submerged in the darkness, he could hear only this deep breath of 
slumber, one huge, soft sigh. Nothing else existed, all he knew was that the 5th Corps must be camping somewhere nearby, beneath the ramparts, that the 1st was stretched out from Garenne Woods 
to the village of La Moncelle, while the 12th, on the other side of the city, was occupying Bazeilles; and all were asleep, the slow rhythm sounded from the nearest tents to those furthest away, deep 
down in the vague shadows, over a league away. Then, beyond that, was more of the unknown, from where noises also reached him every now and then, so far away, so faint, that he might have 
thought it was just a buzzing in his ears: the distant gallop of the cavalry, the muffled rumbling of cannon, and above all the heavy tread of men marching, the black swarm of human ants filing across 
the high ground, a surrounding movement that even night itself had been unable to halt. And down below, weren't those more fires suddenly going out, voices calling now and then, a feeling of growing 
dread, filling this last night, as they waited fearfully for the day? Maurice fumbled for Jean’s hand and took it in his. Only then, reassured, did he fall asleep. In the distance, the only remaining sound 
came from a bell in Sedan, tolling the hours one by one. 

PART XVLI 


334 
In the small, dark bedroom in Bazeilles, a sudden disturbance made Weiss jump out of bed. He listened: it was the cannon. Fumbling, he had to light a candle to see what time his watch said: four 
o'clock, the day was only barely beginning.* Briskly, he put on his pince-nez and glanced up and down the main road, the road to Douzy which went through the village; but it was filled by a sort of thick 
dust, and he couldn't make out a thing. So he went through to the other bedroom overlooking the meadows, towards the Meuse; and there, he realised that the morning mists were rising from the river, 
and engulfing the horizon. The cannon boomed louder there, behind the veil, across the water. All of a sudden a French battery answered, so close and with such a crash that the walls of the little 
house shook. 
Weiss’s house was situated near the centre of Bazeilles, on the right, before the Place de l'Eglise. The front of the house, set back a little, overlooked the road, a single upper storey with three windows 
and a loft at the top; but at the back there was quite an enormous garden that sloped down towards the meadows, offering an immense panorama of the hillside, from Remilly to Frénois. And in the 
fervour of his new-found ownership it wasn’t until about two o’clock that Weiss had finally got to bed, after hiding all his provisions down in the cellar and contriving to protect the furniture from bullets 
as much as possible, by standing mattresses up against the windows. Anger boiled up inside him at the thought of the Prussians coming to sack this house that he’d so longed for and acquired with 
such difficulty, and which he’d as yet had so little time to enjoy. 
But a voice called to him from the road outside, 
‘| say, Weiss, can you hear that?’ 
Below, he discovered Delaherche, who'd also wanted to stay overnight at the dye-works, a large, brick building which adjoined Weiss’s house. All the workers, moreover, had fled through the woods 
into Belgium; and only the concierge was left to guard it: a stonemason’s widow called Francoise Quittard. Trembling and distraught, even she would have run off with the others if it hadn’t been for her 
son, little Auguste, a small boy of ten who was so sick with typhoid that he couldn't be moved. 
‘| say,’ repeated Delaherche, ‘d’you hear that, it’s well and truly begun ... We'd be well advised to go straight back to Sedan.’ 
Weiss had made a solemn promise to his wife to leave Bazeilles at the first sign of any serious danger, and he was still firmly resolved to keep that promise. But this was only artillery combat for the 
moment, at long range and somewhat at random, through the early morning mists. 
‘Let's wait, damn it!’ he replied. ‘There’s no hurry.’ 
In any case, Delaherche’s curiosity was so keen and agitated that it lent him courage. He hadn't slept a wink himself, so fascinated was he by the preparations being made for the defence. Warned that 
he would be attacked at daybreak, General Lebrun,” the 12th Corps commander, had spent all night entrenching his men in Bazeilles that he had orders not to allow to be occupied at any cost. 
Barricades blocked the main road and side-streets; garrisons of a few men occupied every house; every lane, every garden was transformed into a fortress. And from three o’clock, in the ink-black 
night, the troops were woken noiselessly and took up their battle positions, rifles freshly greased, ammunition belts filled with the regulation ninety cartridges. And so the first boom of the enemy cannon 
hadn't taken anyone by surprise, and the French batteries set up at the rear between Balan and Bazeilles had immediately set about replying, just to show they were there, for they were simply firing 
blind, through the fog. 
‘You know that the dye-works will be vigorously defended,’ began Delaherche. ‘I've an entire section to myself. Come and see.’ 
Indeed, forty or so marines had been posted there, headed by a lieutenant, a tall, blond, and very young chap who seemed strong-willed and full of energy. His men had already taken possession of 
the building, some making loopholes in the shutters on the first floor, looking onto the road, while others made slits in the low courtyard wall, overlooking the meadows at the back. 
In the middle of the yard, Delaherche and Weiss found the lieutenant, watching, straining his eyes to see into the distance through the morning mists. 
‘Bloody fog!’ he murmured. ‘We're not going to be able to fight blindfold.’ 
Then, after a pause, and apparently at random, he said, 
‘What day is it today?’ 
‘Thursday,’ answered Weiss. 
‘Thursday, that’s right ... Damn it all! We don’t even know where we are, you'd think the world had ceased to be!’ 
But just then, above the incessant rumbling of the cannon came a fierce burst of gunfire, right on the edge of the fields, five or six hundred metres away. And it was like a sudden, dramatic change of 
scene: the sun began to come up, the mists of the Meuse evaporated into fine shreds of muslin, and blue sky appeared, clear and limpid. It was an exquisite prelude to a sublime summer's day. 
‘Ah!’ exclaimed Delaherche. ‘They're crossing the railway bridge. Can you see them, trying to gain ground, all along the line .. But how stupid not to have blown up the bridge!’ 
The lieutenant gave a silent, angry shrug. The charges had been laid, he said; but the day before, after battling for four hours to recapture the bridge, they had forgotten to light the fuse. 
‘Just our luck,’ he said curtly. 
Weiss watched, trying to take this in. In Bazeilles, the French occupied a very strong position. Built on either side of the Douzy road, the village overlooked the plain; and it could only be reached by 
this route that turned to the left and passed in front of the castle, and one other, to the right that led to the railway bridge and cut across the Place de l'Eglise. Thus the Germans had to cross the 
meadows and the ploughed fields, whose vast, open spaces lined the Meuse and the railway track. Knowing them to be generally cautious, it seemed most unlikely that the real attack would come from 
that side. Nevertheless, huge masses continued coming across the bridge, in spite of the massacre being inflicted on the ranks by the machine guns stationed at the entrance to Bazeilles; and as soon 
as they were across, the men would take up positions as skirmishers, flinging themselves behind the few willows, and columns would then regroup and advance. That was where the rising rattle of 
gunfire was coming from. 
‘Well, well!’ remarked Weiss. ‘Those are Bavarians. | can see their tufted helmets quite clearly’. 
But he thought he could see other columns, half-hidden behind the railway line, making their way towards the road they themselves were in, trying to reach the distant trees in order to close in on 
Bazeilles from an angle. If they managed to find the same kind of shelter in Montivilliers Park, the village could be taken. He had a vague, fleeting sense of this. Then, as the frontal assault grew worse, 
the feeling passed. 
Abruptly, he turned towards Floing Heights that could be seen to the north, above the town of Sedan. A battery up there had just opened fire, and palls of smoke rose into the bright sunshine, while the 
sound of the explosions reached them very clearly. It must have been about five o'clock. 
‘Come on!’ he murmured. ‘The dance is almost done.’ 
The marine lieutenant, who was also watching, nodded with utter certainty, and said, 
‘Oh! Bazeilles is the most important spot. This is where the fate of the battle will be decided.’ 
‘You think so?’ cried Weiss. 
‘No doubt about it. You can be sure that that’s what the Marshal had in mind when he came to tell us last night to fight to the very last man, rather than let the village be taken.’ 
Weiss nodded, and glanced along the horizon; then, hesitantly, as if he were talking to himself, he said, 
‘No, no, that’s not it, that’s just not it! ... I'm afraid of something else, | am, but | daren’t say exactly what.’ 
And he fell silent. He simply spread his arms very wide, like a vice; and facing north, he brought his hands together, as if the jaws of the vice had suddenly snapped shut. 
This was what he had feared, ever since the day before, knowing the countryside and realising where the two armies were heading. Even now, as the vast plain broadened beneath the radiant light, 
his gaze kept returning to the hills on the left bank, where, all day and all night, a black line of ant-like German troops had scurried across. Above Remilly a battery fired. Another, whose shells were 
just starting to land near them, had taken position at Pont-Maugis, by the edge of the river. He folded his pince-nez, placing one lens on top of the other to scrutinize the wooded slopes; but all he could 
see were the little palls of white smoke from the cannon, rising every minute over the brows of the hills: so where was it gathered now, the flood of men which had streamed past? It was only when he 
looked beyond Noyers and Frénois, on La Marfée, that he finally made out a cluster of uniforms and horses at the edge of a pinewood—officers, no doubt, a general staff of sorts. Further off was the 
loop of the Meuse, blocking the west, and on this side there was no other line of retreat onto Méziéres than a narrow road which ran alongside the Saint-Albert gap, between the river and the Ardennes 
Forest. Only yesterday, he’d ventured to mention this unique line of retreat to a general whom he’d met quite by chance down a lane in the Givonne Valley, and whom he later discovered to be General 
Ducrot, the 1st Corps commander. If the army didn’t retreat at once via this route, if it waited for the Prussians to come and cut it off after crossing the Meuse at Donchery, it would surely be immobilized, 
cornered at the frontier. And by evening of that same day it was already too late, as confirmation came that Uhlans had taken the bridge, yet another one which hadn't been blown up—this time because 
no one had thought to bring any gunpowder with them. And in despair, Weiss told himself that the flood of men, the stream of black ants, must now be on Donchery Plain, marching towards the Saint- 
Albert gap, pushing their vanguard on towards Saint-Menges and Floing, to where he'd driven Jean and Maurice the day before. In the dazzling sun, the church tower in Floing could be seen from very 
far away, like a fine, white needle. 
Then, to the east, was the other arm of the vice. Although he could just see the battle line of the 7th Corps to the north, from Illy Plateau to Floing Plateau, feebly supported by the 5th, placed as 
reserves beneath the ramparts, it was impossible to know what was happening to the east, the length of the Givonne Valley, where the 1st Corps was lined up from Givonne Wood to the village of 
Daigny. But the cannon boomed out from this side, too, so there must be fighting in Chevalier Wood, this side of the village. And what worried him was that since the day before, peasants had been 
warming that the Prussians had reached Francheval; meaning that the movement taking place to the west, via Donchery, was also occurring to the east, via Francheval, and that the jaws of the vice 
would succeed in meeting up, there to the north, on Illy Calvary, if the pincer movement were not stopped. He knew nothing of military tactics, he had only his common sense to draw on, and he 
trembled to see this immense triangle, the Meuse forming one side, with the other two represented by the 7th Corps to the north and the ‘st to the east, while the 12th, south in Bazeilles, made up the 


furthest angle, all three standing with backs turned, waiting who knew why or how for an enemy which was approaching from every direction. In the middle, lying as if in the depths of a dungeon, was 
the town of Sedan, armed with broken-down cannons and with no munitions or supplies. 

‘Just listen,’ said Weiss, repeating the gesture, holding out his arms and then bringing them together, ‘that’s what will happen, if your generals don’t watch out ... They're just keeping you distracted, in 
Bazeilles...* 

But he explained it badly and got it all mixed up, and the lieutenant, unfamiliar with the area, couldn’t understand what he meant. So he shrugged impatiently, full of disdain for this gentleman in his 
overcoat and spectacles, who thought he knew better than the Marshal. Irritated to hear him repeat that the attack on Bazeilles might have no purpose other than to create a diversion and conceal their 
true plan, he finally cried, 

‘Give it a rest! ... We're going to chuck your precious Bavarians in the Meuse, I'll have you know, and then they'll see how distracted we are!’* 

For the past few moments, the enemy marksmen seemed to have been drawing closer, and bullets began hitting the bricks of the dye-works with dull thuds; and sheltered behind the low wall of the 
yard, the soldiers were now answering back. Not a second went by without the sharp crack of a rifle. 

‘Yes, chuck them into the Meuse!’ murmured Weiss. ‘And walk over their bodies to regain the Carignan road, yes, that would certainly be a very good thing!’ 

Then, turning to Delaherche, who'd dodged behind the pump to avoid the bullets, he said, 

‘No matter, the real plan would have been to get out last night, and head for Méziéres; if | were in their shoes, I'd rather be back there ... But never mind, we'll have to fight, because it’s impossible to 
retreat now.’ 

‘Are you coming?’ asked Delaherche, who in spite of his burning curiosity was beginning to grow pale. ‘If we delay any longer, we won't be able to get back to Sedan.’ 

‘Yes, just a minute, and I'll be with you.’ 

Despite the danger he stayed on his feet, determined to find out what was happening. On the right, the plains that had been flooded at the governor's behest, protected the town, forming a vast lake 
which stretched from Torcy to Balan: a motionless expanse of delicate blue in the morning sun. But the water stopped at the entrance to Bazeilles, and Bavarians had in fact advanced across the field, 
taking advantage of the shallowest ditch, the smallest tree. They must have been within five hundred metres of them; and what struck Weiss was the deliberate pace at which they moved, the patience 
with which they gained ground, breaking cover as seldom as possible. What was more, they were backed up by powerful artillery, and the cool, pure air was full of shells whistling past. He looked up 
and saw that the Pont-Maugis battery wasn’t the only one firing onto Bazeilles: two more, positioned halfway up Le Liry, had also opened fire, battering the village and even sweeping beyond the bare 
terrains of La Moncelle, where the 12th Corps reserves were placed, even as far as the wooded slopes of Daigny that was occupied by a diviston of the 1st Corps. Every hilltop on the left bank was 
going up in flames. The cannon seemed to spring from the earth, like an ever-lengthening belt: one battery at Noyers, firing down onto Balan, one at Wadelincourt, firing onto Sedan, one at Frénois, 
below the woods of La Marfée—-a formidable battery this, its shells sailing over the town and exploding among the troops of the 7th Corps on Floing Plateau. These hillsides he so loved, this string of 
ridges he’d always believed existed solely to please the eye, sealing off the valley in the distance with such a cheerful stretch of green, Weiss now viewed with nothing but terrified concern; suddenly 
they'd become a frightening, gigantic fortress which was crushing Sedan’s useless fortifications. 
A light fall of plaster made him look up. A bullet had just chipped the corner of his house, he could see the fagade from over the neighbouring wall. Very upset, he muttered, 
‘Are they about to knock it down, the bastards?’ 
But behind him another small, soft noise took him by surprise. And as he turned, he saw a soldier, struck right in the heart, toppling backwards. His legs convulsed for a moment, and his face remained 
young and peaceful, struck down in an instant. He was the first of the dead, and Weiss was particularly disturbed by the crash of his rifle as it bounced over the flagstones in the yard. 

‘Oh! No, no, that’s it, I’m off,’ stammered Delaherche. ‘If you aren’t coming, I'll go by myself.’ 

The lieutenant, who was beginning to find them a pain, broke in, ‘Certainly, gentlemen, you'd do well to go ... We could be attacked any minute now.’ 

Then, after glancing towards the meadows, where the Bavarians were gaining ground, Weiss made up his mind to follow Delaherche. But in the road, on the other side, he decided to double-lock his 
door; and he was just joining his companion at last when a fresh sight stopped them both in their tracks. 

At the end of the road, about three hundred metres away, the Place de I'Eglise was coming under attack from a strong Bavarian column which was pouring in from the Douzy road. The marine infantry 
regiment charged with defending the square appeared to hold their fire for a moment, as if to let the column advance. Then, all at once, when it was neatly assembled opposite, an extraordinary and 
quite unexpected manwork took place: the soldiers flung themselves to either side of the road, many lying flat; and into the space suddenly created, the machine guns that had been drawn up at the 
other end, spewed out a hail of bullets. It was as if the enemy column had been swept aside. The soldiers leapt up, charging at the scattered Bavarians with fixed bayonets, managing to knock them 
down and push them right back. Twice the manwork was repeated, with the same success. On the corner of a small street, inside a little house, three women had stayed behind; and they stood there 
calmly at one of the windows, laughing and applauding, apparently entertained by the performance. 

‘Oh blast it!’ said Weiss suddenly. ‘I’ve forgotten to lock the cellar door and remove the key ... Wait for me, I'll only be a minute.’ 

The first attack appeared to have been repulsed, and Delaherche, eager to stay and carry on watching, was now in less of a hurry to be off. He stood outside the dye-works, talking to the concierge, 
who'd come out for a moment into the doorway of the ground-floor room where she lived. 

‘My poor Francoise, you should come with us. It’s a terrible thing, a woman all on her own in the middle of all this dreadful business!’ 

She threw up trembling hands. 

‘Oh sir! Of course I'd have fled, if it hadn’t been for poor little Auguste here being ill ... Come in, sir, and you'll see him.’ 

He didn’t enter, but poked his head round the corner and nodded, catching sight of the lad lying in snow-white sheets, his face all purple and hot, staring at his mother with fever-bright eyes. 

‘Yes, | see what you mean,’ he began again, ‘but why don’t you bring him with you? I'll put you up in Sedan ... Wrap him up in a warm blanket, and come with us.’ 

‘Oh no, sir! That's impossible. The doctor said it would surely kill him ... If only his poor father were still alive! But there’s only the two of us now, and we must make sure we're there for each other ... 
And anyway, these Prussians wouldn't hurt a woman on her own with a sick child, now, would they?’ 

At that moment, Weiss returned, happy that he’d safely barricaded up his house. 

‘They'll have to smash the lot to get in there now ... Now, let’s get going! It’s not going to be a smooth ride, we'll have to take cover from these houses if we don’t want to get hit.’ 

Indeed, the enemy must have been preparing for a fresh attack, for the gunfire grew twice as loud and the shells never once stopped whistling through the air. Two had already fallen on to the road, 
about a hundred metres away; another had just implanted itself in the soft earth of the next-door garden, failing to explode. 

‘Ah! Well then, Frangoise,’ he said, ‘I'd like to embrace your little Auguste ... But he’s not as poorly as all that, just give him another couple of days, and he'll be out of danger ... Keep your spirits up, 
and above all get back inside quick, and keep yourself out of sight.’ 

Finally, the two men left. 

‘Goodbye, Francoise.’ 

‘Goodbye, gentlemen.’ 

And at that very moment, there was a terrifying crash. It was a shell that destroyed the chimney on Weiss’s house, then fell onto the pavement, where it exploded with such a bang that all the windows 
nearby were shattered. Thick dust and heavy smoke at first obscured their vision. Then the front of the building reappeared, gutted; and there lay Frangoise, sprawled across the threshold, dead, her 
body broken and her head all mangled, a human rag, all red and horrible. 

Weiss hurled himself over to her. All he could do was swear, stammering, 

‘Bloody hell! Bloody hell!’ 

Oh yes, she was dead all right. He bent down, felt her hands; and straightening up again, he found himself looking at the purple face of litle Auguste, who had raised his head to look at his mother. He 
didn’t speak, he didn’t cry, he just opened his great big, feverish eyes unnaturally wide, before the dreadful body that he no longer recognized. 

‘Bloody hell!’ Weiss managed to cry at last. ‘Look, now they've started killing women!’ 

He got back up, and shook his fist at the Bavarians, whose helmets were just reappearing over by the church. And the sight of the roof of his house, half-demolished by the fall of the chimney, was the 
final straw, sending him flying into a fury. 

‘You dirty bastards! You're killing women and you're destroying my home! ... No, no! It’s just not possible, | can’t just leave like this, I’m staying put!’ 

He sprang forward and in a single bound came back with the rifle and cartridges belonging to the dead soldier. For special occasions, when he wanted to see things really clearly, he always kept about 
him a pair of glasses that generally he didn’t wear, embarrassed, in a touching and coquettish way, about wearing them in front of his young wife. With a swift hand, he tore off his pince-nez and 
replaced it with the glasses; and this large gentleman in his overcoat, with his round, good-natured face transfigured by anger, almost comical and proud with heroism, began shooting, firing into the 
mass of Bavarians at the bottom of the road. It was in his blood, he said, he’d been itching to bring a few of them down ever since the stories of 1814 that had been his childhood lullabies, back there 
in Alsace. 

‘Oh! The dirty bastards, the dirty bastards!’ 

And he carried on, firing so rapidly that the muzzle of his rifle began to burn his fingers. 

The attack was going to be dreadful. Over by the meadows, the shooting had ceased. Having taken control of a small stream, overhung by poplars and willows, the Bavarians were preparing to storm 
the houses which defended the Place de I’Eglise; their marksmen had wisely drawn back, and only the sun now slumbered in a blanket of gold above the rolling grasses, discoloured here and there by 
patches of black, the bodies of dead soldiers. So the lieutenant had simply abandoned the factory yard, leaving a guard behind, realising that from now on the danger would come from the direction of 
the road. Briskly, he lined his men up along the pavement, with orders to barricade themselves in upstairs should the enemy take control of the square, and to defend themselves down to the very last 
cartridge. Lying flat on the ground, sheltered behind milestones, making use of anything which stuck out, the men fired at will; and along the broad roadway, sunny and deserted, a hurricane of lead 
raged, streaked with smoke, like a shower of hail being chased by high winds. A young girl was seen rushing panic-stricken across the road, without getting hit. Then an old man, a peasant dressed in 
asmock, stubbomly determined to lead his horse back into the stable, was struck right between the eyes, with such force that it sent him flying into the middle of the road. The church roof had just been 
blown in by a falling shell. Two more shells had set houses on fire, and now they blazed in the bright light, with a crackling of timbers. And the inhabitants who'd preferred to die where they stood rather 
than flee to Belgium, were finally driven mad by the sight of the wretched Francoise, lying mangled near her sick child, the peasant with a bullet in his skull, and all this fire and destruction. Gentlemen, 
workers, people in overcoats or overalls fired furiously from the windows. 

‘Oh! The swine!’ shouted Weiss. ‘They've come round the back ... | saw them, sneaking along by the railway line ... Listen! Can you hear them, there, on the left?’ 

He was right, a burst of gunfire had just exploded behind Montivilliers Park, where the trees bordered the road. If the enemy gained possession of the park, Bazeilles was lost. But the violence of the 
gunfire was itself proof that the commander of the 12th Corps had foreseen the move, and that the park was defended. 

‘Watch out, then, you fool!’ cried the lieutenant, forcing Weiss to cling to the wall. ‘You'll get cut in half!’ 

This large, bespectacled man who was so brave had finally caught his interest, as well as making him smile; and, hearing a shell coming, he'd acted in a brotherly manner and got him out of the way. 
The projectile fell some ten paces off and burst, showering them both with shrapnel. The gentleman was left standing, not a scratch on him, while the lieutenant found himself with both legs shattered. 
‘Well, there we are, ‘ he murmured, ‘it’s me who’s had it.’ 

Lying on the pavement, he moved himself into a sitting position against the door, near the woman already sprawled across the threshold. And his young features retained their stubborn, energetic air. 

‘No matter, lads, listen carefully to me ... Take your time firing, don’t hurry. I'll tell you when to fall on them with bayonets.’ 

He carried on giving orders, head held high, surveying the enemy in the distance. Another house, opposite, had caught fire. The crackling of gunfire and the sound of exploding shells ripped through 
the dusty, smoke-filled air. Soldiers fell at the corner of every tiny street, and the dead—some isolated, others piled up together—formed dark heaps, splattered with red. And over the village rose a 
terrifying clamour, the threat of thousands of men rushing upon a few hundred brave souls resolved to die. 

Then Delaherche, who was still calling Weiss, asked one last time, 

‘Aren't you coming? ... Too bad, I’m going without you, farewell!’ 

It was about seven o'clock, and he’d hung on too long. As long as he could walk alongside houses, he made use of doors and bits of walls, edging into the smallest corners at every volley. He would 
never have thought himself so young and agile, sneaking along with the suppleness of a grass-snake. At the edge of Bazeilles, however, when he had to cover nearly three hundred metres of deserted, 
naked road, raked by the batteries from Le Liry, he felt himself shivering, even though he was soaked with sweat. For a moment longer he walked on, bent double, in a ditch. Then he set off wildly, 


galloping straight ahead, explosions booming in his ears like thunderclaps. His eyes burned, he felt as though he were moving through fire. It lasted an eternity. Suddenly he caught sight of a little 
house to his left; and he hurried towards it and sought shelter, a huge weight taken off his chest. There were people around him, men and horses. At first, he couldn't make out anyone at all. Then what 
he saw astonished him. 

Wasn't that the Emperor, with all his military staff? He hesitated, even though he’d boasted of knowing him by sight since the moment he'd almost spoken to him in Baybel; then he stood, open-mouthed. 
It was indeed Napoleon Ill, looking taller on horseback, and his moustache was so stiffly waxed and his cheeks so strongly rouged that Delaherche immediately thought how much younger he seemed, 
all powdered up like an actor. He’d surely got them to make him up, so that his army wouldn't have to face the spectacle of his pale, ghastly mask, ravaged by suffering, with its gaunt features and 
clouded eyes. Alerted at five in the morning that there was fighting in Bazeilles, he had made his way there, silent und mournful as a ghost, the life painted back into his cheeks with vermilion.* 

There was a brickyard nearby that offered some shelter. Opposite, a hail of bullets riddled the walls, and every second shells came crashing down onto the road. The entire escort had come to a halt. 
‘Sire,’ murmured a voice, ‘it really is dangerous...’ 

But the Emperor turned, and with a single wave of his hand ordered his staff to line up in the narrow lane which ran alongside the brickyard. There, men and beasts would be completely hidden. 
‘Truly, Sire, it's sheer folly ... Sire, we beseech you...’ 

But he simply repeated the gesture, as if to say that the appearance of a group of uniforms on this deserted road would surely attract the attention of the batteries on the left bank. And all alone, he 
moved forward, amidst the shells and bullets, without haste, at his normal, mournful, indifferent pace, to meet his fate. Doubtless behind him he could hear that implacable voice, propelling him to the 
front, that voice from Paris, calling ‘Forward march! Forward march! Die like a hero, on the heaped-up corpses of your subjects, let the whole world be struck with awe and admiration, so that your son 
may reign!’ And on he marched, urging his horse on step by step. He kept on marching for another hundred metres. The he stopped, waiting for the end he'd come in search of. Around him, the bullets 
whistled like desert winds and a shell exploded, showering him with earth. His horse bridled, trembling all over, instinctively recoiling in the face of death that passed by every moment, not differentiating 
between man or beast. Then, after this endless pause, realising with fatalistic resignation that it wasn’t here that his destiny lay, the Emperor came calmly back, for all the world as if his only purpose 
had been to establish exactly where the German batteries were placed. 

‘Sire, what courage! ... For the grace of God, please don’t risk yourself further. ..’ 

But, with yet another wave of his hand, he motioned to his staff to follow him, not sparing them this time any more than he spared himself; and he climbed up through the fields towards La Moncelle, 
over the barren country of La Rapaille. One captain was killed and two horses brought down. The regiments of the 12th Corps watched him pass before them and disappear like a phantom, no salute, 
no cheering. 

Delaherche had seen all this. And it left him shaking, especially at the thought that as soon as he left the brickyard, he too would find himself fully exposed to the firing. He hung back, listening now to 
some officers who'd come off their horses and remained behind. 

‘| tell you, he was killed outright, cut in two by a shell.’ 

‘No, no, | saw him being carried off ... It was just a wound, a splinter in his thigh...’ 

‘What time was this?’ 

‘About half-past six, an hour ago ... Up there, it was, near La Moncelle, on a track...’ 

‘So he’s gone back to Sedan, then?’ 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

Who were they talking about? Suddenly Delaherche realised that it was Marshal MacMahon, who'd been wounded on his way to the outposts. The Marshal—wounded!* Just our luck, like the marine 
lieutenant had said. And he was just pondering the implications of this accident when a messenger came past at full gallop, and, recognizing a comrade, yelled out, 

‘General Ducrot’s Commander-in-Chiefl ... The whole army's to concentrate at Illy, and then beat a retreat to Méziéres!’ 

The messenger was already galloping off into the distance and entering Bazeilles, under a fresh hail of bullets; while Delaherche, alarmed at these extraordinary items of news, coming one after the 
other, made up his mind and began heading for home, running all the way to Balan, from where he finally reached Sedan without too much trouble. 

In Bazeilles, the messenger was still galloping on, looking for the commanding officers, to give them their orders. And on galloped the news, too, Marshal MacMahon wounded, General Ducrot appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, and the whole army withdrawing to Illy. 

‘What? What are they saying?’ cried Weiss, already black with gunpowder. ‘Retreat to Méziéres—now! But that’s sheer madness, we'll never get through!” 

He began to despair, full of remorse that this was precisely the advice he'd given the day before to General Ducrot of all people, who was now in supreme command. Yes, certainly, the day before that 
had been the only plan to follow: retreat, immediate retreat, through the Saint-Albert gap. But that route must be blocked by now, for that was where the entire black swarm of Prussians had gone, down 
below on Donchery Plain. And weighing up folly for folly, there was only one left, a brave and desperate measure that meant chucking the Bavarians into the Meuse and marching over them to pick up 
the Carignan road. 

Hitching his glasses sharply back into place every second or so, Weiss explained the situation to the lieutenant, who was still sitting propped up against the door, both his legs blown off, extremely pale, 
bleeding to death. 

‘Lieutenant, | can assure you I’m right ... Tell your men not to give up. You can see that we’ve won. Just one more try, and we'll tip them into the river!’ 

He was right, the second Bavarian attack had just been fought off. Once again, the machine guns had swept the Place de I'Eglise quite clean, and piles of bodies lay covering the paving stones in the 
bright sunlight; and from every lane, the enemy were being chased into the meadows with bayonets at their backs, causing a scattered flight towards the river which would undoubtedly have turned 
into a rout had there only been fresh troops to back up the marines, who were already exhausted and decimated. What was more, in Montivilliers Park the gunfire was hardly getting any nearer that 
suggested that here, too, reinforcements would have cleared the wood. 

‘Tell your men, Lieutenant ... Fix bayonets! Fix bayonets!’ 

Waxen pale, his voice failing, the lieutenant still had just enough strength to murmur, 

‘You heard him, lads—fix bayonets!’ 

And that was his last breath, he died, head stubbornly held erect, eyes open, still watching the battle. Flies were already buzzing around Frangoise, landing on her shattered skull; while poor little 
Auguste lying in bed, now delirious with fever, called out to her, asking for a drink in low, pleading tones. 

‘Mother, wake up, get up ... I’m thirsty, really thirsty...’ 

But their instructions were quite strict, and the officers had to order the retreat, devastated that they couldn't pursue the advantage they'd just won. Obviously General Ducrot, haunted by the fear of the 
enemy's pincer movement, had decided to sacrifice everything in a vain attempt to escape from its embrace. The Place de I'Eglise was evacuated, the troops withdrew lane by lane, and soon the road 
was empty. Women could be heard sobbing and crying, men cursed, shaking their fists in anger to see themselves abandoned in this way. Many locked themselves in, resolved to defend their homes 
to the death. ‘Well, I’m not buggering off, oh no I’m not!’ shouted Weiss, beside himself. ‘No! I'd rather die like a dog! ... Just let them come and smash my furniture and drink my wine, just let them try!’ 
He had nothing left but his anger, that inextinguishable, fighting fury at the thought that a complete stranger was going to enter his house, sit on his chair, and drink from his glass. It was something that 
made his whole being revolt, sweeping aside his everyday life with his wife, his possessions, his rational, petty bourgeois cautiousness. And he locked himself inside his house, barricading himself in, 
pacing up and down like some caged animal, going from one room to the next, making sure that every opening was securely blocked. He counted up his cartridges; he still had about forty left. Then, 
just as he was about to take one last look in the direction of the Meuse, to make sure that there was no sign of an attack threatened from across the meadows, the sight of the slopes on the left bank 
made him pause yet again. Flurries of smoke quite clearly showed the positions of the Prussian batteries. And overlooking the formidable Frénois battery, at the corner of one of the little woods on La 
Marfée, there was that cluster of uniforms again, more numerous now than before, standing in such a bright burst of sunlight that, if he put his pince-nez over his glasses, he could make out the gold 
on their helmets and epaulettes. ‘Dirty bastards! Dirty bastards!’ he said, over and over again, shaking his fist. It was the King of Prussia and his staff, up there on La Marfée. At seven o'clock he had 
left Vendresse, where he'd spent the night, and now there he was, up there, out of harm’s way, with the entire Meuse Valley before hin—the battlefield, a rolling, boundless expanse. The huge relief 
map extended from one edge of the sky to the other; while he, standing on the hill, looked on, as if from his own private throne in this gigantic royal box. In the centre, outlined against the dark backdrop 
of the Ardennes Forest that hung from the horizon like a curtain of ancient green, was Sedan, its geometrically designed fortifications submerged to the south and west by the flooded riverside meadows. 
n Bazeilles, homes were already on fire, and a fog of battle-dust swirled through the village. Then, to the east, from La Moncelle to Givonne, all that could be seen were a few regiments of the 12th 
and ‘st Corps, like lines of insects crossing the stubble-fields, disappearing every now and then into the narrow hollow where the hamlets lay hidden; and opposite was the reverse of the picture, with 
pale fields stained by the green expanse of Chevalier Wood. But above all, to the north, the 7th Corps was plainly visible, its black dots advancing and filling Floing Plateau, a broad swathe of reddish 
and which stretched from tiny Garenne Wood down to the grass meadows at the water’s edge. Beyond lay Floing, Saint-Menges, Fleigneux, and Illy, villages lost amid the swelling terrain, an entire 
region twisted and fragmented by steep slopes. And on the left there was also the Meuse, slow-sliding waters of bright silver in the brilliant sunshine, meandering round the Iges peninsula in a huge, 
lazy embrace, blocking any way through to Méziéres, leaving only the one entry point between the far bank and the impenetrable forests—the Saint-Albert gap. The hundred thousand men* and five 
hundred cannon of the French army were all here, piled up and Hounded into this triangle; and when the King of Prussia turned to the west, he could see another plain, Donchery, where empty fields 
broadened towards Briancourt, Marancourt, and Vrigne-aux-Bois, a grey landscape stretching out of sight, with clouds of dust rising up under the blue sky; and when he tured to the east, there too, 
opposite the French lines, so tightly packed together, was an immense space, with a swarm of villages, first Douzy and Carignan, then climbing up to Rubécourt, Pouru-aux-Bois, Francheval, Villers- 
Cernay, as far as La Chappelle, close to the border. All around him, the land belonged to him, he could move his armies’ two hundred and fifty thousand men and eight hundred cannons at will, and 
take in the whole of their invading march with one sweeping glance. On one side, the 11" Corps was already advancing on Saint-Menges, while the Vth Corps was at Vrigne-aux-Bois, and the 
Wiurttemberg Division stood waiting near Donchery; and although the trees and hills blocked his view on the other side, he could still guess at the movements of the 12" Corps for he’d just seen it enter 
Chevalier Wood, and knew that the scouts must have reached Villers-Cernay. These were the arms of the vice, the Crown Prince of Prussia’s army on the left, the Crown Prince of Saxony’s on the 
right, branching out and climbing up in an inexorable movement, while the two Bavarian corps hurled themselves at Bazeilles. At King William's feet, from Remilly to Frénois, the batteries thundered on 
relentlessly almost without interruption, covering La Moncelle and Daigny with shells which flew over the town of Sedan and swept across the northem plains. It was barely gone eight o'clock, and 
already he awaited the battle’s inevitable outcome, eyes fixed on the giant chessboard, busy leading these human specks of dust, the furious charge of these few black dots, lost amidst eternal, smiling 
nature. 
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In the small hours on Floing Plateau, in the thick fog, Gaude the bugler sounded the reveille with all his might. The air was so drenched, though, that the joyous call was muffled. The company’s men, 
who'd been unable to summon up the courage even to pitch their tents and had simply rolled up in the canvas, lying down in the mud, didn’t wake, already corpselike, their pale faces set hard by sleep 
and fatigue. They had to be shaken one by one to drag them from the void; and they rose like men brought back from the dead, their features livid and their eyes filled with the terror of living. Jean had 
woken Maurice. ‘What is it? Where are we?’ 
Full of alarm, he tried to look, but saw only the sea of grey in which the shadows of his comrades appeared to be floating. You could hardly see twenty metres. His sense of direction had gone completely 
and he had no idea where Sedan was. Just then, however, somewhere far, far away, the sound of cannon-fire reached his ears. 
‘Oh, yes! Today's the day we’re going to fight ... So much the better! We'll get all this over and done with!’ 
Other voices around him were saying the same thing; and there was a grim sense of satisfaction, they felt they must escape from this nightmare and at long last set eyes on those Prussians they'd 
come looking for and been running away from for so many, fatal hours! So, now they were going to send a bullet or two their way, and get rid of some of these cartridges they'd lugged so far, without 
firing a single one! This time everyone could feet it, it was the inevitable battle. 
But the cannon in Bazeilles boomed louder, and Jean stood and listened. 
‘Where are they firing from?’ 
‘Well,’ replied Maurice, ‘it sounds to me as if it's somewhere near the Meuse ... Only thing is, I'm damned if | know where | am.’ 
‘Listen, lad,’ the corporal then said, ‘you're not to leave my side, because you've got to know what's what, you see, if you don’t want lo get hit by anything nasty ... I've seen it all already, | have, and I'll 
keep my eyes peeled for the both of us.’ 


Meanwhile the squad was beginning to grumble, angry because they had nothing to put in their bellies. Impossible to light a fire without any dry wood, especially in such foul weather! At the very 
moment that battle was being joined, the subject of food came back to the fore, urgent, critical. Heroes, maybe, but stomachs first and foremost. Eating was all that concerned them; how lovingly they'd 
lick out the pot on days when there was a good drop of soup to be had! And what childish, savage tantrums there were when there wasn’t enough bread! 

‘No food, no fighting,’ declared Chouteau. ‘I’m buggered if I’m going to put my neck on the line today!’ 

He was recovering his revolutionary spirit, this tall fellow, the house-painter, fancy Montmartre talker and workers’ club theorist, spoiling the few sound ideas he’d grasped here and there in the most 
terrible tangle of lies and rubbish. 

‘What's more,’ he went on, ‘they must have been taking the piss, telling us the Prussians were sick and dying of starvation, that they didn’t have so much as their shirts left, and that people were finding 
them in the street all filthy and dressed in rags, like paupers.’ 

Loubet began to laugh, like a streetwise Parisian who'd drifted his way through every odd job going in Les Halles. 

‘Oh, right! We're the ones starving and dropping like flies, we’re the ones you'd throw a penny to when we go by in our knackered boots and our beggars’ rags ... And what about their great victories! 
What a bunch of jokers, telling us we'd just taken Bismarck prisoner and pushed a whole army into a quarry ... No, | ask you, they've just been taking the piss!’ 

Pache and Lapoulle, listening to this, clenched their fists and nodded vigorously. Others began getting angry, too, for the countless lies in the papers had ended up having a disastrous effect. All their 
confidence was dead and gone, they didn’t believe in anything anymore. The imagination of these overgrown children that at the start had been so fertile with extraordinary hope, was now sinking to 
the level of a crazed nightmare. 

‘Of course they are!’ took up Chouteau again. ‘There’s nothing clever about it, we've been sold out, that’s all ... You all know that.’ 

Lapoulle, with his rustic simplicity, grew exasperated every time that word was mentioned. 

‘Oh! Sold out! There must be some low sorts around!’ 

‘Sold out! Just like Judas sold out his master,’ murmured Pache, forever haunted by memories of biblical stories. 

Chouteau grew excited. 

‘| mean, good grief, it's simple enough! We all know the sums involved ... MacMahon got three million and the other generals got a million each, to bring us here ... It was all set up in Paris, last spring; 
and last night they let off a rocket—you know, to tell them everything’s ready and they could come and get us.’ 

Maurice was disgusted at the stupidity of this invention. Before, Chouteau had amused him, and he’d almost been won over by his working-class eloquence and wit. Now, though, he couldn't stand the 
corrupting influence of this idle workman, who bad-mouthed every task, just to put the others off. 

‘Why do you say such absurd things?’ he cried. ‘You know it’s not true.’ 

‘What d’you mean, not true? ... So it’s not true, now, that we've been betrayed? ... Aha! Well, well, aristo, are you one of them, too? One of the gang of traitors, one of those dirty bastards?’ 

He approached threateningly. 

‘You know, you should say so, Mr High-and-Mighty, because we wouldn't wait for Bismarck, we'd settle up with you right here and now.’ 

The others were starting to mutter, too, and Jean thought he should step in. 

‘Quiet there! The first one to move will go on report!’ 

But Chouteau, sniggered, jeering at him. He couldn’t give a toss about going on fucking report! He’d fight or not, just as he pleased; and they'd better not get him riled, because it wasn’t just the 
Prussians his cartridges would do for. Now that the battle had begun, the little discipline that fear had kept in place was falling apart: what could they do to him? He'd bugger off, just as soon as he’d 
had enough. And he spoke coarsely, stirring the men up against the corporal who was letting them starve to death. Oh, yes, it was all his fault that the squad hadn't eaten for three days, while the rest 
of the comrades had had soup and meat. But Mr Fancy here had gone off on a binge with the aristo, to see some tarts. They'd seen them, they had, in Sedan. 

‘You pigged out on the squad’s money—go on, | dare you to deny it, you greedy bastard!’ 

Suddenly, things turned nasty. Lapoulle was clenching his fists, while Pache, despite his gentle nature, was wild with hunger and warned an explanation. The most reasonable of them still was Loubet, 
who began laughing in his wise way, saying how stupid it was for them to be fighting each other when the Prussians were just round the corner. He wasn’t one for quarrelling, not with fists or with guns; 
and alluding to the few hundred francs he’d received as a military replacement, he added, 

‘Honestly! If that’s all they think I’m worth! ... I'll give ‘em exactly what they paid for.’ 

Maurice and Jean, however, irritated by all this stupid aggressiveness, began responding violently, denying that they were to blame, when, all of a sudden, a loud voice boomed out of the fog. 

‘What's all this, then? What's all this? Which of you bloody conscripts are quarreling?’ 

And Lieutenant Rochas appeared, képi yellowed by the rain, buttons missing from his greatcoat, his entire skinny, lanky person in a pitifully neglected, wretched state. And yet he was full of victorious 
bravado, with sparkling eyes and bristling moustache. 

‘Sir,’ replied Jean, beside himself with rage, ‘it’s these men, they're shouting about us being sold out ... Yes, the generals are supposed to have sold us out...’ 

Inside Rochas’ tiny mind, the idea of treason didn’t seem so wide of the mark, since it would explain the defeats he couldn’t bring himself to accept. 

‘Well, now! And what the hell has it got to do with them if they have? ... Is it any of their business? ... It doesn’t alter the fact that the Prussians are here now, and we’re going to give them a thrashing 
to remember.’ 

Far away, behind the thick curtain of the fog, the cannon in Bazeilles boomed on and on. He flung his arms wide open. 

‘Hey! This is it, this time ... We're going to send them packing, and let them feel the end of our rifle butts!’ 

For him, the sound of the cannonfire had erased everything else: the slow pace and uncertainties of the march, the demoralized state of the troops, the Beaumont disaster, the recent agony of their 
forced retreat back to Sedan. Now that they were fighting, victory was assured, wasn’t it? He hadn't learned or forgotten anything at all, retaining his boastful disdain for the enemy, his complete 
ignorance of the modern conditions of warfare, with his stubborn certitude that a veteran of Africa, the Crimea, and Italy simply couldn't be beaten. It really would be too ridiculous to start now, at his 
age! 

Suddenly, he laughed from ear to ear. A surge of tenderness came over the good fellow, one of those which made his soldiers adore him, in spite of the thumpings he sometimes handed out. 

‘Listen, lads, instead of arguing, you'd be better off having a drop to drink ... Yes, I’m going to stand you a drink, you can toast my good health.’ 

And he pulled out a bottle of brandy from a deep pocket in his greatcoat, adding with his triumphant air that it had been a gift from a lady. The day before, it was true, they'd seen him sitting back in 
some bar in Floing, being very forward with the barmaid, whom he was holding on his knee. Laughing good-naturedly now, the soldiers held out their mess-tins, and he cheerfully poured their drinks 
himself. 

‘Lads, if you have any, you must drink to your sweethearts, and to the glory of France ... They're the only things | know about—so here’s to happiness!’ 

‘Quite true, sir, here’s to you, and to us all!’ 

They all drank up, reconciled, spirits rekindled, It was kind of him, this drop of something in the cold wee hours, just as they were about to march to meet the enemy. Maurice felt the liquid spreading 
through his veins, restoring the warmth and half-tipsy feeling of the illusion. Why shouldn't they beat the Prussians? Didn't battles produce surprises sometimes, unexpected reversals of fortune which 
still caused astonishment long after they'd passed into history? The fellow added that Bazaine was on the march and was expected here before evening: oh! this was reliable information that an aide- 
de-camp to one of the generals had given him; and even though he pointed towards Belgium as being the direction that Bazaine would be coming from, Maurice abandoned himself to one of those 
surges of hope without which he simply couldn't exist. Perhaps this was revenge, at last. 

‘What are we waiting for, sir?’ he ventured. ‘Aren't we marching, then?’ 

Rochas shrugged, as if to say he hadn’t any such orders. Then, after a pause, he said, 

‘Has anyone seen the Captain?’ 

No one answered. Jean recalled seeing him leave during the night and head for Sedan; but a wise soldier never sees a commanding officer when off duty. He was keeping quiet when, turning round, 
he caught sight of a shadow making its way back along the hedge. 

‘Here he is now,’ he said. 

It was indeed Captain Beaudoin. They were all amazed to see how impeccably turned out he was, uniform brushed and shoes polished, striking quite a drastic contrast to the lieutenant’s own pitiful 
state. What was more, there was a coquettishness to him, as if he’d dressed for the ladies, with his white gloves and curled moustache, and a faint perfume of Persian lilac, the scent of a pretty woman's 
plush dressing room. 

‘Well, welll’ sniggered Loubet. ‘So the Captain’s found his bags!’ 

No one smiled, though, for they knew he wouldn't be amused. He was detested by his men, and kept them at arm’s length. A nasty piece of work, Rochas called him. Since the first defeats, he’d 
seemed to be in a state of utter shock; and the disaster everyone predicted seemed to him improper, rather than anything else. Bonapartist by conviction, destined for the brightest of futures, enjoying 
the influence of several social circles, he could feel his fortune floundering in the mud. People said he had a very fine tenor voice, to which he owed a great deal. He wasn’t unintelligent, either, although 
he knew nothing about his profession, his only desire being to please, and he showed great bravery when necessary, without overdoing it. 

‘Look at this fog!’ he merely said, relieved to find his company that he’d been looking for for over half an hour, afraid that he’d got lost. 

The battalion immediately set off, for an order had come at last. More fog must have begun billowing up from the Meuse, because they were practically groping their way along through a whitish sort of 
dew which fell as fine drizzle. And then Maurice saw a striking vision suddenly looming out of the fog—Colonel de Vineuil* at the corner of two roads, sitting quite still on his horse, very tall and pale, 
like a marble statue of despair, his mount shivering in the cold morning air, nostrils flared in the direction of the cannon. But above all this, ten paces further back, floated the regiment's standard, borne 
by the second lieutenant on duty, its cover already off: in the soft, shifting whiteness of the mists, it appeared to be high up in a dreamy sky, an apparition of glory, trembling and about to vanish. The 
goldplated eagle was covered in water, and the silk tricolour, embroidered with the place names of victories, was faded, discoloured by smoke, and full of holes from ancient wounds; and all that really 
lent some bright sparkle to this image of obliteration were the enamelled branches of the Légion d’Honneur, pinned to the colonel’s sash. 

Flag and colonel disappeared, swallowed up by a fresh wave of fog, and the battalion advanced further, not knowing where they were going, as if moving through wet cotton wool. They had marched 
downhill, and were now climbing back up a narrow track. Then the cry to halt rang out. And there they stayed, standing to attention, shoulders weighed down by their rucksacks, forbidden to make a 
move. They must have been on a plateau; but even so, it was still impossible to see further than twenty paces ahead, they couldn’t make out a thing. It was seven o'clock, the cannon seemed to have 
got nearer, more batteries were firing from the other side of Sedan, and they were coming closer and closer. 

‘Oh!’ said Sergeant Sapin suddenly to Jean and Maurice. ‘I’m going to be killed today.’ 

He hadn't opened his mouth since reveille and seemed to be lost in a dream, with his haggard features, big, beautiful eyes, and small, pinched nose. 

‘What an idea!’ protested Jean. ‘How can we say what'll happen to us! ... You know it could be any one of us, or even no one at all.’ 

But the sergeant nodded, completely sure of himself. 

‘Oh! It might just as well have happened already ... I’m going to be killed today.’ 

Heads turned in his direction, and someone asked if he'd seen it in a dream, No, he hadn’t dreamt it; he could just sense it, there it was. 

‘It's annoying, too, because | was going to get married when | got back home.’ 

His eyes wavered once again, and his whole life passed before him. Born to parents with a small grocer’s shop in Lyons, his mother had spoiled him but died young; unable to get on with his father, 
he'd stayed with the regiment out of total disgust at it all, unwilling to get himself bought out of service; and then, one time on leave, he’d come to an understanding with one of his cousins, and they'd 
discovered a new taste for life, happily planning to set up in business together, thanks to the few francs she would bring to the marriage. He was educated, able to read and write, spell and add up. For 
a year, now, the joy of this shared future was all he’d been living for. 

He shuddered, shaking himself free from his thoughts, calmly repeating, 

‘Yes, how annoying, I’m going to be killed today.’ 

No one spoke again, and the waiting went on. They didn’t even know whether they were facing the enemy or had their backs to them. Vague noises emerged from the fog every now and then: the 
creaking of wheels, the tramping of crowds, and horses trotting in the distance. It was the troops on the move, their manworks hidden by the fog, as the whole of the 7th Corps took up battle positions. 


For a moment now, though, the mists appeared to have been thinning out. They floated away like fine shreds of muslin, revealing corners of the horizon, still hazy, the dull, blue colour of deep water. It 
was during one of these clear spells that they saw the regiments of the African Chasseurs, part of the Marguerite division, filing past like ghostly horsemen. Bolt upright in the saddle, wearing their 
regulation coats with the broad, red belts, they urged on their horses, slender beasts half-obscured beneath their complicated saddlebag arrangement. Squadron followed squadron; and every one of 
them, emerging from the haze, would then vanish back into it, seeming to melt as it touched the fine drizzle. They were probably a nuisance, being led away because no one knew what to do with them, 
as had been the case ever since the outset of the campaign, They had hardly even used them as scouts, and now, with battle about to commence, they were being led from one valley to another, 
precious and utterly useless. 

Maurice watched, thinking of Prosper. 

‘Look!’ he murmured. ‘Maybe that’s him, there!’ 

‘Who?’ asked Jean. 

‘That lad from Remilly—you know, the one whose brother we met at Oches.’ 

But the Chasseurs had already gone past, and they heard another sudden sound of galloping, as a staff officer came hurtling down the track. This time, it was Jean who recognized their brigadier, 
Bourgain-Desfeuilles, furiously waving his arms. So, he’d finally deigned to leave the Hotel de la Croix d’Or; and his bad mood plainly illustrated his anger at having to rise so early, in conditions of food 
and lodging which were quite deplorable. 

His thunderous voice carried distinctly over to them. 

‘What? Moselle, Meuse—whatever! That water over there, for God’s sake!’ 

The fog, however, was lifting. Just as in Bazeilles it was sudden, like scenery being unveiled behind the floating stage curtain, slowly rising up to the awning. Bright sunshine streamed down from the 
blue sky. And Maurice immediately recognized where it was they'd been waiting. 

‘Ah!’ he said to Jean. ‘We're on the Plateau d’Algérie ... See, across the valley, opposite, that village—that’s Floing; and over there’s Saint-Menges; and behind that, Fleigneux ... Then right back there, 
in the Ardennes Forest, you see those spindly trees on the horizon— that’s the frontier...’ 

He carried on, arm outstretched. The Plateau d’Algérie, a reddish strip of land three kilometres long, sloped gently down from Garenne Wood to the Meuse, separated from it by grassland. This was 
where General Douay had positioned the 7th Corps, despairing that he lacked the men to defend such a drawn-out line and forge a solid link to the 1st Corps, set at right-angles to the 7th, occupying 
the Givonne Valley from Garenne Wood to Daigny. 

‘See? It’s huge, isn’t it, huge!’ 

Maurice turned, tracing the curve of the horizon with his hand. South and west from the Plateau d’Algérie the whole, enormous battlefield stretched out: first Sedan, with its citadel rising above the 
rooftops; then Balan and Bazeilles, in a persistent, murky shroud of smoke; then, in the background, the heights of the left bank, Le Liry, La Marfée, and La Croix-Piau. It was to the west, though, 
towards Donchery, that the real view lay. The loop of the Meuse encircled the Iges peninsula with a pale ribbon; and there, the narrow Saint-Albert road was clearly visible, running between the riverbank 
and a steep hillside, crowned further off by Seugnon, a little wood, the tail-end of Falizette Woods. At the top of the slope, at the Maison-Rouge crossroads, emerged the Vrigne-aux-Bois and Donchery 
road. 

‘You see, that way we could withdraw to Méziéres.’ 

At that very moment, however, the first of the cannon boomed out from Saint-Menges. Shreds of fog still lingered down in the valley, and they could see nothing but a confused mass moving through 
the Saint-Albert gap. 

‘Ah! Here they come,’ said Maurice, without naming the Prussians, instinctively lowering his voice. ‘They've cut us off, we’re done for!’ 

It was not yet eight o'clock. The cannonfire that was growing more intense near Bazeilles, could also be heard now to the east, in the Givonne Valley that they couldn't see: that was the moment that 
the Crown Prince of Saxony’s army, emerging from Chevalier Wood, began approaching the 1st Corps, just outside Daigny. And now that the XIth Prussian Corps, marching towards Floing, was 
opening fire on General Douay’s troops, battle was joined on every side, from north to south, all across this huge expanse which spread over several leagues. 

Maurice had just begun to realise what an irreparable fault they'd committed by not withdrawing to Méziéres during the night. But the consequences were as yet unclear to him. Only a gnawing, 
instinctive sense of danger made him cast a worried glance at the neighbouring hills, overlooking the Plateau d’Algérie. If they hadn’t had time to beat a retreat, then why hadn’t they decided to occupy 
this high ground, backed up against the border, ready to cross into Belgium if they should find themselves outnumbered? Two points seemed particularly menacing: Hattoy Hill on the left, above Floing, 
and Illy Calvary to their right, a stone cross set between two linden trees. The previous day, General Douay had assigned a regiment to occupy Hattoy Hill; at daybreak, it had withdrawn, too much out 
ona limb. As for Illy Calvary, it was to be defended by the 1st Corps’s left flank. The countryside stretched out from Sedan to the Ardennes Forest, vast and bare, scored by deep valleys; and this was 
Clearly where the key to the battle lay, at the foot of this cross and these two linden trees, from where the gunfire could sweep over all the surrounding land. 

Three more cannon blasts boomed out. Then, a whole salvo. This time, they saw a wisp of smoke rising from a low hillside, to the left of Saint-Menges. 

‘Right,’ said Jean, ‘our tum.’ 

But nothing happened. The men, still standing motionless, to attention, had nothing to do but watch the fine way that the 2nd Division was laid out, drawn up outside Floing, its left flank forming an L- 
shape opposite the Meuse, to stave off an attack from that side. The 3rd Division was placed on the left, as far as Garenne Wood, below Illy, while the ‘st, solidly dug in at Beaumont, was in the second 
line. Overnight, the sappers had worked on building defences. Even now, as they began coming under fire from the Prussians, they were still digging out shelter trenches and raising epaulements. 
However, gunshots rang out down in Floing, although they ceased immediately, and Captain Beaudoin’s company received the order to move back three hundred metres. They were just entering a 
huge, square cabbagefield when the captain cried sharply, 

‘Everyone lie flat!’ 

They had to lie down. The cabbages were soaked with heavy dew, their thick, green-gold leaves trapping drops as pure and brilliant as enormous diamonds. 

‘Sights at four hundred metres!’ cried the captain again. 

Maurice propped up the barrel of his rifle on a cabbage in front of him. But now they couldn't see a thing, down at ground level like this; the land stretched out, confused, lined with green. He nudged 
Jean’s elbow to his right, asking him what the hell they were doing here. Jean, experienced in battle, showed him a battery they were setting up on a small hill nearby. Obviously, they’d been put here 
to give it support. Curiosity getting the better of him, Maurice stood up again, eager to see whether Honoré and his field-gun were part of it; but the reserve artillery were at the back, behind a clump of 
trees. 

‘For God's sake!’ yelled Rochas. ‘Will you please lie down!’ 

And Maurice was barely back on the ground when a shell came whistling past. After that, they didn’t stop. The Prussians’ aim was adjusted, but only slowly, and the first shells landed well beyond the 
battery that began returning fire. What was more, many of the shells failed to explode, their fall cushioned by the soft earth; and at first there were endless jokes about how cack-handed these bloody 
Krauts were. 

‘Well, there we are!’ said Loubet. ‘Their fireworks are just damp squibs!’ 

‘Bet you they pissed on them!’ added Chouteau, sniggering. 

Even Lieutenant Rochas joined in. 

‘Didn't | tell you these good-for-nothings couldn’t even aim a cannon straight?’ 

But a shell exploded ten metres away, showering the company with earth. Although Loubet shouted jokingly to his comrades to get their clothes brushes out of their rucksacks, Chouteau turned pale 
and fell silent. He’d never seen battle before; nor had Pache or Lapoulle, for that matter, no one in the squad had, except Jean. Eyes blinked and misted over a little, voices grew squeaky, as if sticking 
in throats. Quite in control of himself, Maurice forced himself to examine his own reactions: he wasn’t frightened yet, because he didn’t believe he was in any danger; all he could feel was an uneasy 
sensation in his stomach, while his mind went blank and he couldn't string two ideas together. But ever since he’d marvelled at the fine order of the troops, he’d felt hope, like dizziness, welling up inside 
him. He’d now reached the point where, if only they could get at the enemy with their bayonets, he no longer had any doubts about victory. 

‘Listen!’ he murmured. ‘There’s flies everywhere.’ 

It was the third time he’d heard what sounded like a swarm of bees. 

‘No, there aren't,’ laughed Jean. ‘They're bullets.’ 

More faint noises of buzzing wings went past. The whole squad turned to look, drawn by the sound. The men craned their necks, it was irresistible, they just couldn’t keep still. 

‘Listen,’ Loubet advised Lapoulle, making fun of his simple nature, ‘when you see a bullet coming, all you have to do is hold one finger up in front of your nose, like this: it cuts the air, and the bullet 
goes either left or right.’ 

‘But | can’t see them,’ said Lapoulle. 

A huge laugh erupted around him. 

‘Oh! The clever boy can’t see them! ... Open those baby blues of yours, you idiot! ... Look! There’s one, and look! There’s another ... Didn’t you see that one? It was green.’ 

And Lapoulle opened his eyes wide, and put a finger up in front of his nose, while Pache, feeling for the scapular he was wearing, wished he could have stretched it so that it covered his whole chest 
like a breastplate. 

Rochas, who'd stayed on his feet, cried out in his mocking voice, 

‘Lads, there’s no law against waving at the shells, you know. But it’s no good trying it with the bullets, there’s just too many of ‘em!’ 

At that moment, an exploding shell shattered the skull of a soldier in the first row. There wasn’t even a cry: a spurt of blood and brains, and that was it. 

‘Poor sod,’ said Sergeant Sapin simply, very calm and pale. ‘Who's next?’ 

But it was impossible to hear one another by now, and it was this terrible din that caused Maurice the most discomfort. The battery beside them fired ceaselessly, rumbling on and on, making the ground 
shudder; and the machine guns ripped through the air faster and faster, it was unbearable. Were they going to lie in this cabbagefield for ever? They still couldn't see anything, still didn’t know what 
was going on. It was impossible to get any sort of idea of the battle: was it a big battle, or even a real one? Above the flat line of the fields, Maurice could recognize only the round, wooded crest of 
Hattoy Hill, far, far away and still deserted. On the horizon, in any case, there wasn’t a single Prussian to be seen. Only wisps of smoke rose up, floating for a moment in the sunlight. And when he 
turned his head, he was astonished to catch sight of a peasant, down in a secluded valley, protected by steep slopes, unhurriedly tilling his field, taking his time, pushing the plough behind a large, 
white horse. Why waste a day? The wheat wasn’t going to stop growing just because there was a battle going on, nor would the world stop living. 

Overcome by impatience, Maurice stood up. In a single glance, he saw the batteries at Saint-Menges which were bombarding them, overhung by tawny smoke, and above all, he saw once again the 
black path of the Prussians, coming from Saint-Albert, a swarming, blurred, invading horde. Already Jean was grabbing him by the legs and dragging him violently back down. 

‘Are you mad? You'll get yourself killed!’ 

Rochas, too, began swearing at him. 

‘Will you please lie down! What sort of comedians are you, getting yourselves killed before you've even been ordered to!’ 

‘But sir,’ said Maurice, ‘you're not lying down!’ 

‘Me? That's different, | have to know what's going on.’ 

Captain Beaudoin, too, had bravely stayed standing up. He never once opened his mouth to speak, though, nothing linked him with his men, and he seemed unable to stay put, trudging from one end 
of the field to the other. 

More waiting, and still nothing happened. Maurice was suffocating beneath the weight of his rucksack, bearing down on his back and chest in this prone position that grew so painful after a while. The 
men had been strongly advised not to discard their rucksacks except in the direst circumstances. 

‘Say, are we going to spend all day like this?’ he eventually asked Jean. 

‘Possibly ... At Solférino, it was a field of carrots. We spent five hours there, noses to the ground.’ 

Then, being a practical fellow, he added, 


‘What are you complaining about? It’s not that bad here. There'll be plenty of time to get closer to the action later on. Come on, everyone’s got to have a tum. If we all got killed right away, there’d be 
no one left for the end.’ 

‘Oh!’ Maurice suddenly cut in. ‘Just look at that smoke up on Hattoy Hill ... They've taken it, now there’ll be merry hell to pay!’ 

For a moment, as the first tremblings of fear started creeping in, his dread and curiosity had something to feed on. Not for a minute did he take his eyes off the rounded top of the hill that was the only 
bump of land he could see above the receding line of huge fields down at eye level. Hattoy Hill was much too far away for him to be able to make out the gunners in the battery the Prussians had just 
set up on the top; in fact all he could see, above a coppice which must have been concealing the cannon, were the clouds of smoke which followed each salvo. Just as he’d suspected, it was indeed 
grave that the enemy had taken control of the position General Douay had been forced to abandon. It commanded the surrounding plateaux. The batteries immediately opened fire on the 7th Corps’s 
2nd Division, decimating it. Their aim was improving and the French battery, with Beaudoin’s company lying nearby, had two of its gunners killed one after the other. A piece of shrapnel even managed 
to wound one of the company’s men, a quartermaster. His left heel was wrenched off and he began screaming in agony, as if he’d suddenly gone mad. 

‘Shut up, you animal!’ said Rochas. ‘What on earth are you blubbering about a little scratch like that for?’ 

Suddenly calm, the man fell quiet and lapsed into a stupefied; motionless state, clutching his foot in his hand. 

And the terrible artillery duel continued over the heads of the prone regiments, getting worse and worse, in that mournful, scorching countryside, with not a soul to be seen beneath the burning sun. 
There was only the thunder, that hurricane of destruction, rumbling across the solitude. The hours would trickle past, and never once would it stop. But the superior nature of the German artillery was 
becoming evident, almost all the shells from their percussion guns exploding, covering enormous distances; whereas the French shells, all on time-fuses that didn’t carry nearly so far, usually burst into 
flames in mid-air before reaching their target. And there was nothing the men could do but make themselves as small as possible, huddling down in the furrows. They couldn't even let off some steam 
and experience the heady sensation of firing a few shots; who could they shoot at? There wasn’t a soul to be seen on the empty horizon! 

‘Will we ever start firing?’ Maurice kept on asking, beside himself. ‘I'd give five whole francs just to hit one of them. It’s maddening, being fired at like this without being able to answer back.’ 

‘Hang on, it may still happen,’ replied Jean calmly. 

But the sound of galloping to their left made them turn and look. They recognized General Douay, followed by his staff, who'd come over to check on how his troops were standing up to the dreadful 
onslaught from Hattoy Hill. He seemed satisfied, and was just giving out a few orders when General Bourgain-Desfeuilles also appeared, emerging from a narrow track. In spite of the fact that his duties 
were normally purely ceremonial, he trotted along quite unconcerned through the shower of missiles, stubbornly sticking to the routine he'd picked up in Africa, having failed to learn a single lesson. He 
was shouting and waving, just like Rochas. 

‘They'll be here any minute now, they'll be here for hand-to-hand fighting!’ 

Then, spotting General Douay, he drew near. 

‘Sir, is it true about the Marshal being wounded?’ 

‘Yes, I’m afraid so ... | just received a note from General Ducrot, telling me that the Marshal had appointed him to take over command of the army.’ 

‘Ah! So it's General Ducrot! ... And what are our orders?’ 

The general shrugged in despair. Since the day before, he’d sensed that the army was lost and had insisted in vain that they take control of the positions on Saint-Menges and Illy, to ensure the retreat 
to Méziéres. 

‘Ducrot’s reverted to our plan—all the troops are to gather on Illy Plateau.’ 

And he shrugged again, as if to say that it was too late now. 

The booming of the cannon swept aside his words, but their meaning had reached Maurice’s ears only too clearly, leaving him petrified. What! Marshal MacMahon wounded, General Ducrot in command 
in his place, the whole army retreating north of Sedan! And here were these poor bloody soldiers, completely ignorant of such grave news, getting themselves killed! Here they were, being drawn into 
this appalling fight by some accident, by some chance, at the whim of a new commander-in-chief! He felt the army sinking into confusion and terminal disarray, with no chief, no plan, tugged every 
which way; and meanwhile the Germans were going straight for their goal with their customary rectitude, and with machine-like precision. 

General Bourgain-Desfeuilles was already heading off when General Douay received a new message, brought to him by a Hussar covered in dust; he called the other man back sharply. 

‘General! General!’ 

His voice was so loud and so full of thunderous emotion and surprise that it could be heard above the noise of the artillery. 

‘General! It's not Ducrot any more, it's Wimpffen! ... Yes, he arrived yesterday, right in the middle of the Beaumont rout, to replace de Failly as the 5th Corps commander ... And he’s written to me to 
say that he’s had an official letter from the War Minister, placing him at the head of the army in the event of the command falling vacant ... And we’re not withdrawing any more, either, our orders are 
to retake and defend our original positions.’ 

General Bourgain-Desfeuilles listened to him, wide-eyed. 

‘Good Lord!’ he finally got out. ‘So now they tell us ... Mind you, | couldn’t care less.’ 

And off he galloped, genuinely unconcerned at heart, for he’d regarded war as merely a means of getting promoted to major-general, and was anxious only to see an end to this blasted campaign as 
soon as possible, since it was bringing so little joy to them all. 

At this, jeers went up from the soldiers in Beaudoin’s company. Maurice said nothing, but he shared Chouteau and Loubet's views as they joked with irrepressible disdain. This way, that way, any way 
| tell you! Well, now, here were commanders who could all agree and weren't trying to take all the credit—my arse! With chiefs like that, surely the best thing to do was just lie down and give up? Three 
commanders in two hours—three jokers who couldn’t even grasp what had to be done, and all giving out different orders! No, but really, it was enough to demoralize and try the patience of the Good 
Lord himself! And again, those fatal accusations of treason popped up—now Ducrot and Wimpffen were after Bismarck’s three million, just like MacMahon. 

General Douay was still there, alone, out in front of his staff, gazing into the distance at the Prussian positions, lost in a reverie of infinite sadness. He looked long and hard at Hattoy Hill, from where 
the shells were landing at his feet. Then, having turned towards Illy Plateau, he called over an officer to take an order there to the brigade of the 5th Corps that he’d requested from General de Wimpffen 
the day before and which linked him to General Ducrot'’s left flank. And they could hear him saying, quite distinctly, 

‘If the Prussians get hold of the Calvary, we couldn't hold out an hour here, we’d be beaten back to Sedan.’ 

He left, disappearing with his escort around the bend in the track, and the gunfire grew fiercer. No doubt they'd spotted him. The shells that up until then had only come from in front of them, began 
raining down right across them, from the left. It was the Frénois battery and one other, up on the Iges peninsula, crossing fire with the one on Hattoy Hill. They swept across the entire Plateau d’Algérie. 
From then on, the company’s position became appalling. The men, busy keeping an eye on what was happening opposite, now had this other worry to the rear, and were at a loss to know which danger 
they should flee from first. One after the other, three soldiers were killed, and two wounded men screamed. 

And that was how Sergeant Sapin met the death he’d been expecting. He’d turned and seen the shell approaching too late to get out of its way. 

‘Oh! Here it comes!’ he said simply. 

His little face with its lovely, big eyes showed only profound sadness, but no terror. His stomach was ripped open. And he began to moan. 

‘Oh! Don't leave me here, take me to the ambulance, | beg you ... Take me to the ambulance.’ 

Rochas wanted to shut him up. He was about to tell him brutally that there was no point bothering two comrades for a wound like that. Then, taking pity on him, he said, 

‘My poor boy, just hang on for the stretcher-bearers to come and get you.’ 

But the wretched man went on, sobbing now, distraught to see the happiness he’d dreamed of ebbing away with his blood. 

‘Take me away, take me away...’ 

Captain Beaudoin, his frayed nerves no doubt exasperated by the moaning, asked for two volunteers to carry the man to a small wood nearby, where there should be a field ambulance. Bounding 
forward and signalling to the others to stay where they were, Chouteau and Loubet stood up and seized hold of the sergeant, one taking his shoulders, the other his feet; and they trotted briskly off with 
him. On the way, however, they felt him grow stiff and die, with a final shudder. 

‘Hey, he’s dead,’ declared Loubet. ‘Put him down.’ 

Chouteau pushed on furiously. 

‘Will you move it, lazybones! I’m hardly going to leave him here, so that they can call us back!’ 

They ran on with the body as far as the little wood, chucked him down by a tree and ran off. They weren't seen again until that evening. The firing redoubled, the nearby battery had just been strengthened 
by two more guns; and in the growing din, fear, and mad fear gripped Maurice. At first he hadn’t had these cold sweats and that churning, painful feeling in the pit of the stomach, that irresistible need 
to get up and run off at a gallop, yelling. No doubt this was because it was only just sinking in, as often happens with nervous, sensitive temperaments. But Jean, who was keeping an eye on him, 
caught him in his strong grip, pulling him roughly to him, reading this fit of cowardice in the wavering look which had come into his eyes. He swore at him in a low voice, like a father, trying to shame 
him with violent words, for he knew that only kicks could put the courage back into men. Others, too, were shivering, Pache had tears in his eyes, giving a soft whimper, in spite of himself, like a child’s 
cry that he couldn't hold back. And Lapoulle had an accident, his insides so churned up that he had to pull his trousers down before he could reach the hedge nearby. They jeered at him, throwing 
handfuls of earth at his naked backside, exposed to the shells and bullets. Many were similarly affected, relieving themselves amid much joking that helped boost everyone's courage. ‘You bloody 
coward,’ Jean kept on at Maurice, ‘you’re not going to be ill like them ... You'll feel the back of my hand across your face, so you will, if you don’t behave yourself!’ 

He was still egging him on with these taunts when, abruptly, four hundred metres ahead of them, they caught sight of about ten men, wearing dark uniforms, emerging from a small wood. At last, here 
were the Prussians, whom they recognized from their pointed helmets, the first Prussians they'd seen within range of their rifles since the beginning of the campaign. Other squadrons followed the first; 
and in front of them, they could see the small clouds of dust which the shells threw up from the ground. It was all nice and precise, the Prussians were delicately defined, like little lead soldiers, all 
standing in neat rows. Then, as the shells began raining down more heavily, they drew back, and disappeared again behind the trees. But Beaudoin’s company had seen them, and they could still see 
them there. The rifles had gone off all by themselves. Maurice was the first to let off his. Jean, Pache, Lapoulle, and the others all followed suit. There had been no order to do so, and the captain 
wanted to stop the firing; only a sharp gesture from Rochas, indicating that this release was necessary, made him give in. So at last they were shooting, at last they were making use of these cartridges 
they'd been lugging around for over a month, without ever firing a single one! Of them all, Maurice was the most cheered by it, putting aside his fear and forgetting everything in the noise of the bullets. 
The edge of the wood remained mournful, not a leaf stirred, and not a single Prussian reappeared; and still they went on shooting at the motionless trees. Then, looking up, Maurice was surprised to 
spot Colonel de Vineuil a few steps away on his horse, both man and beast impassive, as if made of stone. Facing the enemy, the colonel waited in the line of fire. The whole of the 106th must have 
drawn back here, other companies were lying flat in neighbouring fields, and the gunfire was getting closer and closer. And the young man saw the standard, too, in the solid grasp of the subaltern. But 
this time, it wasn’t that ghost of a flag, drowned in the morning mists. Beneath the burning sun the gold-plated eagle gleamed, the silk tricolour was vibrant with bright hues, despite being gloriously 
battle-worn. High up against the blue sky, in the middle of the cannonade, it floated like a victory flag. Why shouldn’t they win, now that they were actually fighting? Maurice and the rest fired furiously, 
buming up their gunpowder, firing into the distant woods, and a slow, silent shower of tiny branches pattered to the ground. 


333 

Henriette couldn't sleep all night. Knowing that her husband was in Bazeilles, so close to the German lines, -was torture. In vain, she repeated to herself his promise to come home at the first hint of 
danger; and every other minute, she strained her ears, thinking she could hear him. At about ten o’clock, as she was about to go to bed, she opened the window and leaned on the sill, lost in thought. 
The night was very dark, and she could hardly make out the pavement of the Rue des Voyards down below, a narrow, obscure corridor squeezed between the ancient houses. In the distance, near the 
school, all that could be seen was the smoky star of a street lamp. The sulphurous smell of cellars and saltpetre rose on the air, the yowling of an angry cat, the heavy footsteps of a soldier who had 
lost his way. And behind her, throughout Sedan, came unusual noises, the sudden sound of galloping, continuous rumblings, passing like deathly shivers. She listened, heart pounding, and still she 
couldn't recognize her husband's footsteps coming round the corner of the street. 

Hours passed, and now she was worried about the distant lights she could see in the countryside, beyond the ramparts, It was so dark that she had to try mentally to piece the land together. The huge, 
pale tablecloth down below had to be the flooded meadows. So what was that fire she’d seen burning and then going out, up there, probably on La Marfée? Others were glowing all around, in Pont- 
Maugis, Noyers, Frénois, mysterious fires which flickered as if above a numerous crowd seething in the shadows. More sinister, though, were the extraordinary noises which gave her the shivers, the 
tramping sound of people on the march, animals huffing, weapons clanking, an entire cavalcade passing deep in these infernal shadows. Suddenly a cannon boomed out, a single, formidable blast, 


terrifying by the utter silence which followed. It made her blood run cold. What on earth was it? Probably a signal, some manwork successfully accomplished, a signal to say that they were ready, down 
there, and that the sun could come up. 

At about two o'clock, Henriette flung herself fully dressed onto the bed, neglecting even to close the window. Fatigue and fear were weighing her down. What was it that made her shiver feverishly like 
this, when she was usually so calm, her step so light that one didn’t even notice she was there? She slept badly, numb, with a nagging awareness of the disaster which lurked in the black sky. All of a 
sudden, in the middle of her fitful sleep, the cannon began again, muffled explosions, far away; and on and on it went, regular and stubborn. Shivering, she sat up in bed. Where was she? She couldn't 
make out her surroundings, no longer able to see her room that seemed to be filled by thick smoke. Then she realised what it was: fog rising from the river near by must have crept into the room. 
Outside, the cannonfire redoubled. She leapt out of bed and ran to the window to listen. 

One of Sedan’s clocks was striking four. First light was beginning to break through, murky and dirty through the brownish fog. It was impossible to see anything, she couldn't even make out the school 
buildings any more, a few metres away. My God, where was the firing coming from? Her first thought was for her brother Maurice, for the shots were so muted that they seemed to be coming from the 
north, above the town. Then, she no longer had any doubts, the firing was there, right in front of her, and she trembled, thinking of her husband. It was definitely in Bazeilles. However, for some moments 
she was reassured, for every now and then it seemed that the explosions were coming from the right. Maybe they were fighting in Donchery, where she knew they'd been unable to blow up the bridge. 
Then she succumbed to a moment of cruel indecision: was it Donchery, or Bazeilles? It was becoming impossible to work it out, what with the buzzing which filled her head. Before long, she was in 
such torment that she knew she couldn't stay there a moment longer, just waiting. Quivering to know this instant, she threw a shawl over her shoulders and went out, searching for news. 

Down below in the Rue des Voyards, Henriette hesitated briefly, seeing the town still so dark beneath the blind fog which submerged it. Dawn hadn't reached down as far as the damp cobbles, between 
the old, smoke-smudged buildings. At the back of a shady club in the Rue au Beurre, all she saw were two drunken Turks with a girl. She had to turn into the Rue Maqua before she found any life: 
soldiers whose shadows flitted furtively along the pavements, cowards, perhaps, seeking somewhere to hide; a tall Cuirassier who'd got lost and was busy looking for his captain, knocking furiously on 
every door; a whole collection of townsfolk, sweating with fear at having left it so late, now making up their minds to pile into a carriage and see whether there was still time to get to Bouillon, in Belgium, 
to where half Sedan had been emigrating for the past two days. Instinctively, she headed for the Sous-Préfecture, where she was sure she'd get some information; and it occurred to her to cut through 
the back-streets, eager to avoid meeting anyone. On the Rue du Four and the Rue des Laboureurs, however, she couldn't get past: they were full of cannons, a whole line of guns, ammunition chests, 
and gun carriages that must have been tucked away here the day before and appeared to have since been forgotten. There wasn’t even anyone guarding them. It made a chill run through her, to see 
all this useless, mournful artillery sleeping here abandoned at the back of these deserted streets. So she had to go back, through the Place du Collége, towards the Grande-Rue where, outside the 
Hotel de I’Europe,* messengers were holding the horses, awaiting their superior officers, who could be heard raising loud voices in the glaringly lit dining room. On the Place du Rivage and the Place 
Turenne-there were even more people, Worried groups of townsfolk, women, and children, all mixed up with the scattered, panicking troops; and it was here that she saw a general come swearing out 
of the Hotel de la Croix d’Or and set off at a raging gallop, nearly bowling everyone over. For a moment, she thought of going to the town hall; then in the end she took the Rue du Pont-de-Meuse, 
pushing on towards the Sous-Préfecture. 

Never before had Sedan struck her as the tragic city it now seemed, seen in the light of the murky, fog-muffled dawn. The houses looked dead; many had been empty and abandoned for the past two 
days; the rest were hermetically sealed up, victims of the terror-stricken insomnia which could be felt in the air. It was a cold, shivery morning, the streets were still half-deserted, peopled only by 
frightened shadows, marked by abrupt departures, among the collection of dubious characters which had already started hanging around the day before. Daylight would grow brighter and the town 
more crowded, submerged beneath the disaster. It was half-past five, and the noise of the cannon could hardly be heard here, muffled by the tall, black buildings. 

At the Sous-Préfecture, Henriette knew the concierge’s daughter, Rose, a small blonde girl, pretty and delicate-looking, who worked at Delaherche’s factory. She went straight into the lodge. Her mother 
wasn't there, but Rose greeted her with her usual warmth. 

‘Oh! My dear ma’am, we just can’t keep on our feet a moment longer. Mother's gone to rest a little. Can you imagine it, we've had to be up all night, with all these endless comings and goings!’ 

And without waiting to be asked, she went on and on about it, thoroughly excited by all the extraordinary things she’d seen since the day before. 

‘The Marshal slept well, he did. But it's that poor Emperor | worry about! No, you just can’t imagine how he suffers! ... Just imagine, yesterday evening | went to help take up the laundry. And there | 
was going into the room next to the dressing room, when | heard groans, oh! such groans they were, just like someone was dying. And there | stood, trembling, my blood running cold, as | realised that 
it was the Emperor ... Apparently, he’s got some terrible illness makes him cry out like that. When there are people around, he holds it in; but as soon as he’s on his own; he just can’t help it, he cries 
out and moans, it’s enough to make your hair stand up on end,’ 

‘Where have they been fighting since this morning, do you know?’ asked Henriette, trying to interrupt. 

Rose waved the question aside; and she went on, 

‘Well, you know, | wanted to find out more, so | went back up there four or five times in the night, and put my ear to the partition ... He was still moaning away, he never stopped, I’m sure he can’t have 
got a wink of sleep ... Awful, isn’t it, to suffer like that, with all those worries he must have going round inside his head! | mean, it's such a mess, it’s bedlam up there! They all seem to be quite mad, | 
swear! And there's always someone else arriving, and doors slamming, and people shouting at each other and others crying, and the house is in chaos, it’s sheer pillage, there's officers drinking out of 
bottles and sleeping in the beds with their boots still on! ... Mind you, the Emperor's the nicest of them all, and the one as takes up least room, hiding away in that corner of his to groan.’ 

Then, when Henriette repeated her question, 

‘Where are they fighting? In Bazeilles, since this morning! ... A soldier came on horseback to tell the Marshal, and he went straight in to the Emperor, to warn him ... The Marshal's already been gone 
ten minutes, and | think the Emperor's going to meet him there, because they're getting him dressed, upstairs ... | just this minute saw them combing his hair and sprucing him up, putting all sorts of 
bits and bobs on his face.’ 

But Henriette, having found out what she’d wanted at last, was off. 

‘Thank you, Rose. I’m in a hurry.’ 

And the young girl obligingly accompanied her out into the road, calling after her, 

‘At your service, Madam Weiss. | know | can tell you everything.’ 

Henriette went swiftly back home to the Rue des Voyards. She was sure she’d find her husband already back; and it even occurred to her that he must be very worried, not to find her at home, and so 
she pressed on even faster. As she was approaching the house she looked up, expecting to spot him leaning out of the window, watching out for her. But the window, still wide open, was empty. When 
she’d climbed the stairs and glanced in at all three rooms, she stood frozen, her heart gripped with fear at finding only this icy fog, with the cannon still pounding and pounding away. They were still 
firing, down there. She stood at the window again for a moment. Now that she’d been told, even though the wall of morning mist was just as impenetrable as ever, she could see perfectly well that there 
was fighting in Bazeilles, with the crack of machine-gun fire and the deafening salvos from the French batteries answering the distant German ones. The explosions seemed to be coming closer 
together, and the battle was growing fiercer every minute. 

Why didn’t Weiss come back? He’d promised so faithfully to return home at the first sign of attack! Henriette became more and more worried, imagining obstacles in his way, the road being cut off, 
shelling already making it dangerous to retreat. Maybe even something awful had happened to him. She pushed the thought aside, her hope urging her firmly to take action. For a moment, she thought 
about going there herself and setting off to meet her husband. Doubts, though, held her back: perhaps they'd pass each other; and what would become of her if she missed him? And think how anxious 
he'd be if he came back to find her not there! Other than that, the folly of going to Bazeilles at this time seemed to her quite natural, with no trace of misplaced heroism, something which was just part 
of being a busy wife, silently doing what had to be done for the good of her family. Wherever her husband was, that, quite simply, was where she must be. 

Suddenly an idea struck her, and leaving the window she said out loud, 

‘What about Mister Delaherche ... I'll go and see...’ 

She'd just remembered that the mill owner, too, had spent the night in Bazeilles, and that if he was back home, he could give her news. She promptly went back downstairs. Instead of going out onto 
the Rue des Voyards, she crossed the narrow courtyard and took the passage leading to the vast factory buildings, whose monumental fagade overlooked the Rue Maqua. Emerging into what had 
once been the inner garden, now paved over, leaving only a lawn bordered by superb trees, giant elms dating from the previous century, she was astonished at first to catch sight of a sentry guarding 
a locked shed door; then she remembered why—she’d been told the day before that the coffers of the 7th Corps had been put in there; and it had a peculiar effect on her, knowing that all that gold was 
there, millions, apparently, hidden in this shed, while people were already getting killed nearby. But just as she was mounting the back stairs up to Gilberte’s room, another surprise pulled her up short, 
a meeting so unexpected that she went back down the three steps she’d already climbed, unsure whether she dared knock at the door or not. A soldier had just passed her by, a captain, as airy as an 
apparition, vanishing as swiftly as he had appeared; she had, however, had time to recognize him, for she’d seen him at Charleville, at Gilberte’s house, Madam Maginot as she then was. She took a 
few steps into the courtyard and looked up at the two bedroom windows high up, where the shutters were still closed. Then she decided to go up anyway. 

On the first floor, she had intended to knock at the dressing-room door, as a childhood friend, someone intimate who sometimes came like this to talk in the mornings. But in the haste of departure the 
door hadn't been shut properly, and was standing ajar. All she had to do was give it a push, and she was in the dressing room, and then in the bedroom itself. The room had a very high ceiling, from 
which hung full drapes of red velvet which entirely enveloped the large bed. Not a sound could be heard in the humid silence which follows a night of pleasure, just steady, barely audible breathing, 
floating on a faint, evaporated scent of lilac. 

‘Gilberte!’ called Henriette softly. 

The young woman had gone straight back to sleep; and lying in the pale light coming in between the red curtains at the windows, her pretty, rounded head had rolled off the pillow and was leaning on 
one of her bare arms, surrounded by her remarkable, loose black hair. 

‘Gilberte!’ 

She stirred, then stretched, without opening her eyes. 

‘Yes, farewell ... Oh! Please...’ 

Then, lifting her head, she recognized Henriette. 

‘Oh! It’s you ... What time is it?’ 

When she was told that it was striking six, she seemed embarrassed, and to hide her unease said jokingly that this was no time to be waking people up. Then, as soon as she was asked about her 
husband, she said, 

‘But he isn’t home yet, he won't be until about nine o’clock, | think ... Why did you think he’d be back so soon?’ 

Seeing her smiling and still lazy from her contented sleep, Henriette had to insist. 

‘I'm telling you, they've been fighting in Bazeilles since first light, and since I'm very worried about my husband...’ 

‘Oh! My dear,’ exclaimed Gilberte, ‘how wrong you are ... Mine is such a cautious man that he’d have been here long ago if there were the slightest sign of danger ... As long as you don’t see him, you 
needn't worry...’ 

Henriette was quite struck by this remark. It was true, Delaherche wasn’t the sort of man to put himself needlessly at risk. She was entirely reassured, and went over to open the curtains and fold back 
the shutters; and the bright, orange light from the sky flooded the room as the sun began to break through the fog, lending it a golden hue. One of the windows stayed open a little, and now they could 
hear the cannon, inside the large, warm room that only a moment ago had been so stuffy and tightly shut. 

Gilberte, half sitting up, with one elbow resting on the pillow, was looking at the sky with her pretty, sparkling eyes. 

‘So, they're fighting,’ she murmured. 

Her nightshirt had slipped down, and one of her shoulders was bare, the flesh delicate and pink beneath the scattered black tresses; and a pervasive smell, the smell of love, rose from her as she 
awoke. 

‘My God, they’re fighting this morning! How ridiculous it is, to fight!’ 

However, Henriette’s gaze had strayed to a pair of army issue gloves, a man’s gloves left behind on a pedestal table; and she couldn't help giving a start. Gilberte blushed deeply, beckoning her to her 
bedside with a confused, affectionate gesture. Then, burying her face against her shoulder, she said, 

‘Yes, | could tell that you knew, that you’d seen him ... Darling, don’t be too harsh on me. He’s an old friend, | did confess my weakness to you in Charleville before, you remember...’ 

She lowered her voice even further, and went on with fondness and a hint of laughter, 

‘Yesterday, he begged and begged me to, when | saw him again ... Just think, this morning he’s fighting, maybe they'll kill him ... How could | refuse?’ 


It was so charming and heroic, to see her all tender and full of joy, giving this final gift of pleasure, a night of happiness donated on the eve of battle. That was why she was smiling, in spite of her 
embarassment, dizzy as a sparrow. She would never have had the heart to shut her door on him, not when circumstances made it so easy for: them to meet. 

‘Do you blame me?’ 

Henriette had listened to her very gravely. These things surprised her, because she couldn’t comprehend them. Perhaps she was different. Since that morning, her heart had been with her husband 
and her brother, out there under fire. How could someone sleep so peacefully and be so full of amorous delight when there were loved ones in danger? 

‘But darling, what about your husband and that boy, too—doesn't it make you sick at heart, not to be with them? ... Hasn’t it occurred to you that they might be brought back at any minute, with their 
heads cracked open?’ 

Gilberte sharply swept the horrible image aside, with her adorably bare arm. 

‘Oh! My God! What sort of a thing to say is that? How mean of you to spoil my morning! ... No, no, | don’t even want to think about it, it’s all too sad!’ 

And in spite of herself Henriette smiled, too. She recalled their childhood days, when Gilberte’s father, Commander de Vineuil, appointed Chief of Customs for Charleville after being wounded, had sent 
his daughter to stay on a farm near Le Chesne-Populeux, worried to hear her coughing, for he was haunted by the memory of his wife, who had just been carried off by consumption while still very 
young. The little girl had only been nine years old, but she was already disturbingly coquettish; she would put on performances and always insisted on playing the queen, draping herself in all the 
scarves she could find, saving the silver paper from chocolates to make herself bracelets and crowns, Later on, she stayed just the same, and at twenty had married Forestry Inspector Maginot. 
Méziéres, squeezed between its ramparts, didn’t agree with her, and she went on living in Charleville, where she liked the less constrained lifestyle, brightened up by parties. Her father had since died, 
and she enjoyed complete freedom, with a convenient husband who was such a nonentity that she felt no remorse. Provincial spitefulness had credited her at the time with many lovers, but in reality, 
she’d only forgotten herself with Captain Beaudoin, among the crowd of uniforms in which she lived, thanks to old contacts of her father’s and her relationship to Colonel de Vineuil, There was no trace 
of wilful malice in her, she merely adored pleasure; and it seemed certain that, in taking a lover, she’d given in to her irresistible need to be happy and beautiful. 

‘It's very wrong to have taken up with him again,’ Henriette said eventually, in her serious way. 

Gilberte had already hushed her, with one of her pretty, caressing gestures. 

Oh! But darling, when | couldn't do otherwise and it was just this once ... You do know, I’d rather die now than deceive my new husband,’ 

Neither of them said anything more, holding each other in an affectionate embrace, even though they were so profoundly different. They could hear their hearts beating, they would have been able to 
understand the different language each was talking, one living only for pleasure, giving of herself, sharing herself, the other one deeply, uniquely devoted, with that great, silent heroism which is the 
mark of a strong soul. 

‘It’s true, they’re fighting!’ Gilberte finally exclaimed. ‘I must hurry up and get dressed.’ 

Since they'd fallen silent, the noise of the explosions had in fact appeared to grow louder. And she leapt out of bed and made Henriette help her, not wishing to call the chambermaid, putting on her 
shoes and immediately getting into a dress, so that she’d be ready to receive visitors and go downstairs, if needed. As she was quickly finishing her hair, there was a knock at the door, and, recognizing 
the voice of old Madam Delaherche, she ran to open it. 

‘Of course you may come in, Mother dear.’ 

With her habitual carelessness she let her in, not noticing that the officer’s gloves were still lying there on the table. Henriette vainly rushed to grab them and throw them behind an armchair. Madam 
Delaherche must have seen them, for she remained speechless for a few moments, as if unable to draw breath. Involuntarily, she glanced around the room, and stopped at the red-draped bed, curtains 
still wide open to reveal its crumpled sheets. 

‘So, it was Madam Weiss who came to wake you ... You’ve managed to sleep, my dear..,’ 

Obviously, this wasn’t what she had come up to say. Oh! This marriage that her son had insisted on against her will, in the crisis of middle age, after twenty passionless years with a morose, skinny 
wife; he’d been so reasonable up until then; but now his head had been quite turned by youthful yearning for this pretty widow, who was so flighty and carefree. She’d promised herself that she would 
look to the present, and now here was the past repeating itself! But should she say anything? Her role in the house had been reduced now to one of mute reproach, always keeping herself shut away 
in her room, practising a rigid, devout existence. This time, however, the misdemeanour was such a serious one that she resolved to warn her son. 

Reddening, Gilberte replied, 

‘Yes, | slept well for a few hours, anyway ... You do know that Jules hasn’t come home...’ 

Madam Delaherche cut her off with a gesture. Since the cannon had begun to boom, she’d been worried, watching for her son to return. She was a heroic mother, though. And she remembered what 
it was she had come up here to do. 

‘Your uncle, the Colonel, has sent us a pencilled note along with Major Bouroche, to ask whether we would let them set up a hospital here ... He knows that we have room for it in the factory, and I’ve 
already placed the courtyard and drying room at these gentlemen’s disposal ... The only thing is, you should come down.’ 

‘Oh! Right away, right away!’ said Henriette, stepping forward. 

‘We'll help.’ 

Gilberte herself seemed very moved and full of passion for this new role of nurse. She barely took the time to knot a lace shawl over her hair; and the three women went downstairs. There, as they 
came into the huge porch, through the open double doors, they saw a gathering outside in the road, A low-slung carriage was slowly pulling up, a sort of cart with a single horse hitched to it that a 
Zouave lieutenant was leading by the bridle. And they thought this was the first of the wounded being brought in, 

‘Yes, yes, this way, come ini’ 

But they were mistaken. The wounded man lying on the floor of the cart was Marshal MacMahon, his left buttock half blown away, being taken back to the Sous-Préfecture after being given a preliminary 
dressing in a little gardener’s house. His head was bare and he was half-undressed, the gold braid on his uniform soiled with blood and dust. Without speaking, he lifted his head and looked around 
him vaguely. Then, noticing the three women standing there frozen, hands clasped at the sight of the grave misfortune which was passing by—this wounding of the army's commander which was like 
a wound to the entire army, from one of the very first shells—he bowed his head slightly with a faint, fatherly smile. Around him, a few curious people had taken off their hats. Others were already busily 
talking about how General Ducrot had just been named Commander-in-Chief. It was half-past seven. 

‘And what about the Emperor?’ Henriette asked a bookseller, standing outside his door. 

‘He went by nearly an hour ago,’ replied her neighbour, ‘I went with him, | saw him leave by the Porte de Balan ... There’s a rumour going round that a cannonball took his head off.’ 

But the grocer opposite grew angry. 

‘Give it a rest! What lies! The only people who'll leave their hides behind are the good ones!’ 

Near the Place du Collége, the cart carrying the Marshal got lost among the swollen crowds, where the most extraordinary pieces of news from the battlefield were already going round. The fog was 
Clearing and the streets were filling with sunlight. 

But a rough voice called out from the courtyard, 

‘Ladies! It’s here you're needed, not out there!’ 

All three went back inside, where they found themselves confronted with Major Bouroche, who'd already flung his uniform into a corner and donned a large, white apron. His huge head and wiry, bushy 
hair, his lion’s mane, was aflame with haste and energy, above this as yet spotless expanse of white. They found the sight of him so terrifying that at once they were in his thrall, obeying at the merest 
sign, falling over each other to please him. 

‘We've nothing here ... Get me linen, try to find some more mattresses, show my men where to find the pump...’ 

They ran here and there, everywhere at once, his utterly dedicated servants. 

The factory was an excellent choice for a hospital. Above all, it had the drying room, an immense, glassed-in room where easily a hundred beds could be set up; and next door was a warehouse, where 
they would be wonderfully placed for carrying out operations; a long table had just been carried in, the pump was only a few steps away, and those with minor injuries could wait on the neighbouring 
lawn. Not only that, but it was really very pleasant, with the ancient elm trees providing delicious shade. 

Bouroche preferred to set everything up straight away in Sedan, foreseeing the massacre, the dreadful onslaught which would fling the troops onto the town. He’d had to make do with leaving two first- 
aid field ambulances near the 7th Corps, behind Floing, from where they were to send the wounded on to him, after applying basic dressings. All the squads of stretcher-bearers were out there, given 
the task of going under fire to gather up the fallen men, equipped with supplies from the carriages and wagons. And apart from two of his aides who'd stayed behind on the battlefield, Bouroche had 
brought his entire staff with him, two majors, second class, and three under-assistants, who would probably be sufficient for the operations. Besides these, there were three pharmacists and a dozen 
nurses. 

However, he was constantly in a temper, for he was unable to do anything without passion. 

‘What the hell are you doing? Move those mattresses closer together! ... We'll put straw down in that corner, if need be.’ 

The cannon were rumbling, and he was well aware that any minute now, the work was going to start coming in, carriages full of bleeding flesh; and roughly he began setting up the large, still empty 
room. Next, more preparations got under way in the warehouse: boxes of dressings and medicines were lined up and opened on a shelf, bundles of shredded linen, bandages, compresses, sheets, 
equipment for fractures; while on another shelf, next to a big pot of thick cerate ointment and a bottle of chloroform, the surgical kits were rolled out, the bright steel of the instruments, probes, tweezers, 
knives, scissors, saws, an entire arsenal of them, every possible shape of sharp, cutting things for delving, incising, slicing, and chopping. However, there weren't enough bowls. 

‘You must have bowls and buckets and saucepans, whatever you like ... We can’t get up to our necks in blood, can we! ... And sponges, try to find me some sponges!’ 

Madam Delaherche rushed off, returning with three maids in tow, arms piled up with every single bowl she could find. Standing before the surgical kits, Gilberte had beckoned Henriette over, pointing 
them out to her with a slight shudder. They took each other’s hand, standing there in silence, their contact imbued with the mute terror and anxious pity which overwhelmed them. 

Oh! Darling, and to think they could cut off a bit of you!’ 

‘Those poor people!’ 

Bouroche had just had a mattress placed on the big table, and he was covering it with an oilcloth, when the clatter of hooves was heard in the porch. It was one of the first ambulances coming into the 
courtyard. Inside, though, were ten men with only minor injuries, sitting face to face, most of them with an arm ina sling, some with head wounds, their foreheads bandaged up. They just needed to be 
helped down; and the doctor began his rounds. 

As Henriette was gently helping a very young soldier, whose shoulder had been pierced by a bullet, to take off his greatcoat, a process which drew cries of pain from him, she noticed the number of his 
regiment. 

‘But you're from the lo6th! Do you belong to Beaudoin’s company?’ 

No, he was from Ravaud’s. But he did know Jean Macquart, and thought he was right in saying that his squad hadn't yet gone into battle. And this information, vague as it was, was enough to make 
the young woman rejoice: her brother was alive, and once she'd kissed her husband, whom she was still expecting any minute now, her relief would be quite complete. 

Just then, looking up, Henriette was startled to see Delaherche a few steps away, in the middle of a group of people, recounting the terrible dangers he’d just run, coming back from Bazeilles to Sedan. 
How had he got there? She hadn't seen him come in. 

‘Isn't my husband with you?’ 

Delaherche, however, whose wife and mother were indulgently asking him questions, was in no hurry. 

‘Hang on, in a minute.’ 

Then, picking up his tale again, 

‘Between Bazeilles and Balan, | nearly got killed dozens of times. The shells and bullets were hailing down, it was like a hurricane! ... And | met the Emperor, oh! a jolly good chap he is ... Then, | went 
on my way again, from Balan to here...’ 

Henriette tugged at his sleeve. 

‘What about my husband?’ 

‘Weiss? He’s there, Weiss is!’ 


‘What do you mean, there?’ 

‘Well, he picked up this dead soldier's rifle, and he’s fighting.’ 

‘Fighting? What for?’ 

‘Oh! He’s gone mad! He wouldn't follow me back, and so, naturally, | left him there.’ 

Wide-eyed and staring, Henriette just looked at him. There was a pause. Then, quite calmly, she made up her mind. 

‘Right, I’m going there.’ 

What did she mean, going there? But it was impossible, it was mad! Delaherche mentioned the bullets again, and the shells sweeping across the road, Gilberte had taken both hands into hers again, 
to hold her back, while Madam Delaherche, too, exhausted herself trying to show her the blind folly of her plan. In her gentle, simple way, she just repeated, 

‘No, it’s no use, I’m going.’ 

And she was insistent, agreeing only to take the black lace which Gilberte was wearing on her head. Still hoping to dissuade her, Delaherche ended up declaring that he would go with her, at least as 
far as the Porte de Balan. However, he’d just caught sight of the sentry who, in all the turmoil caused by the setting up of the hospital, hadn’t stopped pacing up and down outside the shed where the 
coffers of the 7th Corps were locked up; and he suddenly remembered them and panicked, and went over to have a quick look to make sure the millions were still there. Henriette was already making 
for the door. 

‘Wait for me, will you! You’re as mad as that husband of yours, | swear!’ 

As it happened, another ambulance was coming in and they had to let it pass. This one, smaller than the last, just a two-wheeler, contained two seriously injured men lying on straw mattresses. The 
first one to be taken off, with the utmost care, was just a mass of bloody flesh, with one broken hand and a gash in his side from a piece of shrapnel. The second man’s right leg had been crushed. 
Bouroche had him put straight onto the oilcloth-covered mattress and began the first operation, surrounded by the constant comings and goings of the nurses and his assistants. Madam Delaherche 
and Gilberte, sitting near the lawn, rolled up bandages. 

Outside, Delaherche had caught up with Henriette. 

‘My dear Madam Weiss, come on, you surely aren’t going to go ahead with this foolish plan ... How are you going to find Weiss back there? He probably isn’t even there any more, he’s probably making 
his way back across the fields by now ... | assure you, Bazeilles is quite inaccessible.’ 

But she wasn’t listening to him, and began walking faster, turning down the Rue du Ménil to the Porte de Balan. It was nearly nine o'clock, and in Sedan the dark shiver of the morning had gone, with 
that lonely, fumbling awakening in the thick fog. Strong sunlight cut sharply through the shadows cast by the houses, and a nervous crowd filled the pavements, where messengers were continually 
galloping back and forth. The largest groups were those that formed around the few unarmed soldiers who'd already returned, some with minor wounds, others in an extraordinarily nervous and excited 
state, waving and shouting. And yet the town would have looked more or less as it did on any normal day, if it hadn’t been for the closed-up shop fronts, the lifeless fagades, where there wasn’t a single 
open shutter to be seen. And then there were the cannon, the unrelenting cannon, causing every stone, the ground, the walls, even the slates on the roofs to tremble. 

Delaherche was going through a particularly unpleasant tussle with himself, torn between his duty to be courageous that told him to stay with Henriette, and his terror of making the journey back to 
Bazeilles through the shelling. All of a sudden, as they reached the Porte de Balan, a crowd of mounted officers arrived and separated them. People swarmed round the gates, waiting for news. 

In vain, he ran here and there, looking for the young woman: she must have been outside the walls, hurrying on her way down the road. And refusing to go to unnecessary lengths, he surprised himself 
by saying aloud, 

‘Oh, never mind! Anyway, what's the point!’ 

Then Delaherche wandered around Sedan, just a curious gentleman who didn’t want to miss any of the spectacle, although he was steadily growing more and more anxious. What was going to become 
of all this? And if the army were defeated, wouldn’t the town suffer badly? The answers to these questions remained obscure, too dependent on the turn events might take. However, this didn’t stop 
him trembling in fear for his factory and his property on the Rue Maqua, to where he’d moved all his valuables, tucked away in a safe place. He went to the town hall, found the town council in permanent 
session, and hung around for quite a while, without learning anything new at all, except that the battle was going extremely badly. The army no longer knew whom to obey, forced to withdraw by General 
Ducrot during the two hours of his command, then made to advance again by General de Wimpffen as he took over; and these incomprehensible vacillations, these positions they’d abandoned, only to 
be forced to retake them, the complete lack of any sort of plan or dynamic leadership, were simply speeding the disaster on. 

After this, Delaherche pushed on as far as the Sous-Préfecture to find out whether the Emperor had reappeared. All they could manage was news of Marshal MacMahon; his wound that posed little 
real danger, had been dressed by a surgeon, and he was now safely in bed. Towards eleven o'clock, however, as he was once again pounding the pavement, Delaherche was delayed for a moment 
in the Grand-Rue, outside the Hotel de |’Europe, by a slow-moving procession, its riders covered in dust and the gloomy horses proceeding at walking pace. And at their head he recognized the 
Emperor, returning from four hours spent on the battlefield. Death had obviously not claimed him, after all. The sweat of fear as he marched through their defeat had made the powder wear off his 
cheeks, his waxed moustache had grown soft and limp, and his sallow features had taken on the pained stupor of a dying man. One officer, dismounting outside the hotel, began explaining to a group 
the way they’d come, from La Moncelle to Givonne, all along the little valley, among the soldiers of the ist Corps, driven back onto the right bank of the stream by the Saxon Corps; and they had come 
back along the track which ran through Givonne Valley, amid such congestion that, even had the Emperor wished to retum to the front where his troops were positioned, he wouldn't have been able to 
do so without great difficulty. And in any case, what was the use? 

As Delaherche was listening to this, a violent explosion shook the area; it was a shell which had demolished a chimney on the Rue Saint-Barbe, near the Prison. People rushed for cover and women 
could be heard screaming. He was clinging to a wall when a fresh blast shattered the windows of a neighbouring house. Things were clearly in a dreadful state if they were now bombarding Sedan; 
and he ran back home to the Rue Maqua, so desperate to know what was happening that he didn’t even stop when he got there, climbing swiftly up onto the roof where he had a terrace overlooking 
the town and the surrounding countryside. At once, he was somewhat reassured. The fighting was taking place to the north of the town, and the German batteries on La Marfée and at Frénois were 
sending their fire right over the houses to sweep across the Plateau d’Algérie; and he even watched the flight of the shells with interest, and the immense curves of light-coloured smoke which they left 
above Sedan, like invisible birds leaving fine trails of grey feathers. At first, it seemed obvious to him that the shells which had crashed through the roofs around him had been missiles which had strayed 
off course. They were not yet bombarding the town. Then, looking more closely, he thought he could see that they must be responding to the occasional shots being fired from the cannon on the square. 
He turned round and examined the citadel to the north, with all its impressive, complicated mass of fortifications, the blackish stretches of wall, the green panels of glacis, a geometric proliferation of 
bastions and the three giant, dominating corners—the Scots, the Grand Jardin, and La Rochette—with their menacing edges; and next, like some cyclopean extension on the west side, was the Nassau 
Fort, followed by the Palatinate one above the Le Ménil district. It gave him the melancholy impression of enormity and yet, at the same time, childishness. What good Was it now, confronted by these 
cannon, whose missiles flew so effortlessly from one edge of the sky to the other? Besides, the square was undefended, with neither the guns, nor the ammunition, nor the men necessary. It had been 
scarcely three weeks ago that the town governor had organized a National Guard, made up of local volunteers, who were to man the few guns in working order. That was how there came to be three 
cannon firing from the Palatinate Fort, while there must have been about half a dozen of them at the Porte de Paris. The only trouble was that there were only seven or eight charges to lay per gun, so 
the shots were being let off sparingly, exploding only once every half-hour, and then merely to satisfy honour, for the shells didn’t carry far and landed in the meadows opposite. The enemy batteries 
showed their disdain by replying less and less often, almost out of charity. It was precisely these batteries which interested Delaherche up on the roof. His sharp eyes were raking over the slopes of La 
Marfée when he suddenly thought of the telescope he used to amuse himself with, training it on the surrounding area from high up on the terrace. He went down to find it, came back again, and set it 
in position; and as he was getting his bearings, edging it over the fields, trees, and houses, he chanced on the group of uniforms which Weiss had distinguished from Bazeilles, on the edge of a pine 
wood, just above the large battery at Frénois. Thanks to the magnifying lens, however, he could see them so clearly that he could have actually counted the number of officers in the staff. Several were 
half-reclining on the grass, others were standing in groups; and to the fore was a single man, who looked thin and wiry, wearing an undecorated uniform, but whose masterly presence was unmistakable. 
It was indeed the King of Prussia, hardly taller than half his finger, like one of those minuscule lead toy soldiers. He was nonetheless adamant, subsequently, that he’d never taken his eyes off him, 
forever coming back to this infinitely small figure, whose face, no bigger than a lentil, was just a pale dot beneath the vast, blue sky. It wasn’t yet midday, and the King had been surveying the 
mathematical, inexorable march of his armies since nine. On and on they progressed, following the designated routes, completing the circle, step by step closing in their wall of men and artillery around 
Sedan. The one on the left that had come across the flat terrain of Donchery Plain, continued to file out of the Saint-Albert gap, moving beyond Saint-Menges and starting to reach Fleigneux; and 
behind the 11‘ Corps that was violently entangled with General Douay’s troops, he could quite distinctly see the Vth Corps slipping through, taking advantage of the woods to head for Illy Plateau; 
meanwhile, more and more batteries were adding to the numbers, forming a line of thundering guns, growing longer and longer, little by little setting the whole horizon on fire. From that point on, the 
army on the right was to occupy the whole of the Givonne Valley, the 12'" Corps having seized La Moncelle, while the Guard had just come through Daigny, and was already following the stream back 
up, also marching towards the Calvary, having forced General Ducrot to withdraw behind Garenne Wood. It just needed one more effort, and the Crown Prince of Prussia would join up with the Crown 
Prince of Saxony, in the middle of these naked fields, right on the edge of the Ardennes Forest. South of the town, Bazeilles was no longer visible, it had disappeared in the smoke of the fires, in the 
savage dust of a raging struggle. And the King had been calmly watching and waiting since morning. An hour, two hours to go, maybe three: it was only a matter of time, one cog was turning another, 
and the grinding machine was moving and would complete its course. Beneath the infinite, sunny skies the battlefield was shrinking, the entire, furious crush of black dots was tumbling and piling up 
higher and higher around Sedan. Windows in the town were shining, one house appeared to be on fire, to the left, on the edge of the suburb of La Cassine. Then, beyond that, in the newly deserted 
fields near Donchery and near Carignan, there reigned a warm, luminous peace, with the clear waters of the Meuse, trees full of the joys of life, huge, fertile lands, and expanses of green meadows 
lying in the powerful midday heat. With a single word, the King asked a question. He wanted to know every particle of this human dust under his command on the giant chessboard, he wanted to hold 
itin the palm of his hand. To his right, a flight of swallows, taking fright at the noise of the cannon, wheeled and went climbing high into the sky, vanishing south. 


334 
On the Balan road, Henriette had been able to walk quickly at first. It was barely after nine o'clock and the wide road, lined with houses and gardens, was still clear, although it grew steadily more 
obstructed the nearer it got to the village, filled with fleeing locals and troops on the move. With each fresh surge of people, Henriette clung close to the walls, slipping through in spite of them. Slender 
and inconspicuous in her dark dress, her fine blond hair and tiny, pale face half-covered by the black lace shawl, she escaped their notice, and nothing slowed her light-footed, silent steps. 
In Balan, however, there was a regiment of marine infantry blocking the road. It was a compact mass of men awaiting orders, in the shelter of the tall trees which concealed them. She stood on tiptoe, 
and still couldn’t see to the end. But she tried to make herself smaller than ever and thread her way through. She was elbowed back, and felt rifle butts digging into her sides. She’d hardly gone twenty 
paces when cries of protest started up. A captain turned to look and lost his temper. ‘Hey! Are you mad, woman? ... Where are you going?’ 
‘To Bazeilles.’ 
‘Bazeilles! Oh, you are, are you!’ 
Laughter broke out all around. They pointed at her, joking. The captain, also amused, spoke again. 
‘Bazeilles—well, my girl, you ought to take us with you! ... We were there just now, and hopefully we're going back; but | warn you, it’s no picnic back there.’ 
‘I'm going to Bazeilles to be with my husband,’ Henriette replied in her soft voice, while her light blue eyes retained their air of calm resolution. 
‘My poor child, you can see for yourself that it’s impossible to get through ... It's no place for a woman just now ... Youll find your husband later on. Come on, show some sense!’ 
She had to give in and she stopped, standing and stretching up on tiptoe every two minutes to look into the distance, stubbornly determined to continue on her way. She gleaned information from what 
she could hear being said around her. Some of the officers were complaining bitterly about the order to retreat which had forced them to abandon Bazeilles at a quarter past eight, when General Ducrot, 
assuming command from the Marshal, had taken it into his head to concentrate all the troops on Illy Plateau. The worst of it was that, because the 1st Corps had withdrawn too early, leaving Givonne 
Valley open to the Germans, the 12th Corps, already under fierce frontal attack, had been outflanked on its left. Now that General de Wimpffen was taking over from General Ducrot, they were reverting 
to the original plan, and the order had suddenly arrived to reoccupy Bazeilles at any cost, so as to push the Bavarians into the Meuse. Wasn't it ridiculous, making them abandon a position which they 
now had to reconquer? They were willing to get killed, but not just for the hell of it! 
There was a strong surge among the men and horses, and General de Wimpffen appeared, standing up in the stirrups, his face aflame and his voice full of excitement, shouting, 
‘My friends, we cannot withdraw, for then truly all would be lost ... If we must beat a retreat, we'll do so via Carignan, not Méziéres ... But the victory will be ours, you beat them this morning, and you 
can beat them again!’ 


He made off, galloping away along a lane which climbed up towards La Moncelle. Rumour had it that he’d just had a violent argument with General Ducrot, each man defending his own plan and 
attacking the other, one declaring that it had been impossible to retreat via Méziéres since first thing that morning, the other prophesying that if they didn’t retreat onto Illy Plateau before evening, the 
army would be surrounded. And each accused the other of knowing neither the terrain nor the real positions of the troops. The worst of it was that they were both right. 

For some moments, however, Henriette’s mind had been taken off her need to press on. She'd just recognized an entire family from Bazeilles who'd collapsed by the wayside, a poor weaver with his 
wife and three daughters, the oldest of whom was no more than nine years old. They were in such a daze from fatigue and despair that they'd been unable to go any further, and had slumped down by 
a wall. 

‘Oh! Dear lady,’ said the woman to Henriette, ‘we've nothing left ... Our house was on the Place de |'Eglise, as you know. And now a shell’s gone and set fire to it. | don’t know how we and the children 
managed to get out of there alive...’ 

Recalling it, the three little girls began sobbing again, crying out, while their mother recounted the disaster in detail, accompanied by wild gestures. 

‘| saw the loom go up in smoke like a piece of dry kindling ... The bed and the furniture all went up faster than handfuls of straw ... Even the clock, oh, yes! | didn’t have time to carry it out with me.’ 
‘Oh God Almighty!’ swore the man, eyes brimming full of tears. ‘What's to become of us?’ 

To calm them, Henriette merely said, her voice trembling slightly, 

‘You're together, both of you safe and sound, and you still have your little girls: what are you complaining for?’ 

Then she questioned them, trying to find out what was happening in Bazeilles, whether they'd seen her husband and what her own house had looked like when they last saw it. But shivering with fear, 
they gave conflicting answers. No, they hadn’t seen Mister Weiss. But one of the little girls cried that yes, she’d seen him, he’d been lying on the pavement with a big black hole in the middle of his 
head, and her father gave her a clout to shut her up, because, he said, she was lying for sure. As for the house, it must still have been standing when they fled; they even remembered, as they were 
passing, having noticed that the doors and windows had been carefully closed up, as if there hadn't been a soul at home. In any case, at that point the Bavarians were only occupying the Place de 
rEglise, and they were having to take the village street by street and house by house. The only thing was, they must have made some progress by now, and no doubt the whole of Bazeilles was on 
fire. And the wretched people went on talking about it with fumbling, fearful hands, calling up the atrocious vision, the roofs in flames, the streams of blood, the bodies littering the ground. 

‘So what about my husband?’ repeated Henriette. 

They couldn’t answer any more, they were sobbing between clasped hands. And she was left in a state of terrible anxiety, not losing her resolve, just a slight tremor on her lips. What should she 
believe? It was all very well telling herself that the child had been mistaken—she could see her husband lying across the road with a bullet hole in his head. Then there was the report of the closed-up 
house which worried her: why? Wasn't he there any more? The conviction that he’d been killed suddenly froze her heart to ice. Perhaps he’d just been injured, though; and the need to go there, be 
there, seized her with such force that she would have tried to shove her way through the mass yet again, if the bugles hadn't at that very minute sounded for them to advance. 

Many of these young soldiers had come from Toulon, Rochefort or Brest,* with scarcely any training, never having fired a gun; and since that morning they'd been fighting with bravery and solidarity 
worthy of veterans. Faced with the enemy, these troops who'd marched so poorly from Rheims to Mouzon, burdened by their inexperience, were now proving to be the most disciplined of men, bound 
by the most brotherly ties of duty and self-denial. The bugles had only had to sound, and back they went into the fire, taking up the attack in spite of their hearts being heavy with anger. Three times 
they'd been promised a division to support them, but it hadn’t come. They felt abandoned, sacrificed. Leading them back like this into Bazeilles, after they'd been forced to evacuate the village, was 
asking each man to lay down his life. And they knew it, they gave their lives without protest, closing ranks, leaving the shelter of the trees, to step back into the fire of shells and bullets. 

Henriette breathed a huge sigh of relief. At last they were marching! She followed them, hoping to arrive with them, ready to run if they began to. But they'd already halted again. Now the missiles were 
raining down, and if they were to reconquer Bazeilles, they'd have to fight for every single metre of road, taking over lanes and houses and gardens to both right and left. The first rows had opened fire, 
and now they were advancing in fits and starts, the slightest obstacles causing long minutes to be wasted. She’d never get there if she carried on queuing up like this, waiting for victory. She made up 
her mind and dived to her right, between two hedges, onto a little lane which ran down into the meadows. 

Henriette’s plan at this point was to reach Bazeilles by crossing the vast meadows on the banks of the Meuse. But she didn’t really have any clear idea as to how. Suddenly she stopped short, at the 
edge of a small, motionless sea which was blocking her way on this side. It was the floodwaters, where the low-lying lands had been transformed into a defensive lake, and which hadn’t even occurred 
to her. For a moment she thought of going back; then, at the risk of leaving her shoes behind, she went on, following the edge of the field, through the sodden grass, sinking in right up to her ankles. 
This was practicable for about a hundred metres. Then she came up against a garden wall: the ground dipped, and two metres of water were lapping against the other side. It was impossible to get 
through. Her little fists clenched, and she had to strain every muscle to stop herself dissolving into tears. When she'd got over the worst, she edged along the wall and discovered a little lane which ran 
between the scattered houses. This time she thought she was safe, for she knew this maze, this labyrinth of tangled lanes, whose web ended up nonetheless in the village. 

Only then did the shells start falling. Henriette stood frozen, very pale, deafened by a dreadful blast which left her wrapped in its draught. A shell had just exploded in front of her, only a few metres 
away. She turned her head and examined the high ground above the left bank, where smoke was rising from the German batteries; and she understood, and set off again, eyes staring at the horizon, 
watching for the shells so she could avoid them. The rash temerity of her journey wasn’t without great sang-froid, all the calm courage of which her little soul, her good, housewifely soul, was capable. 
She wanted not to be killed, she wanted to find her husband, take him back with her, live together, happy again. The shells now fell continuously, she dodged along beneath walls, threw herself behind 
milestones, taking advantage of the slightest cover. However, she came upon an open space, the rutted end of a road, already littered with shrapnel; and she was waiting round the corner of a barn 
when, before her, poking out of a sort of hole, she noticed the curious face of a child, watching. It was a little boy of ten, barefoot, dressed only in a ragged shirt and trousers, some sort of vagabond, 
who was most amused by the battle. His small black eyes sparkled, and with each explosion he gave an exhilarated exclamation, 

‘Oh! Aren't they funny! ... Don’t budge, here comes another one! ... Boom! What a racket that one made! ... Don’t budge, don’t budge!’ 

And as each missile came over, he dived down into the hole then resurfaced, like some twittering bird, only to plunge back down again. 

Then Henriette noticed that the shells were coming from Le Liry, and that the batteries at Pont-Maugis and Noyers were now firing only on Balan. She could see the smoke quite distinctly, after every 
volley; then she would hear the whistling almost immediately, followed by the explosion. There must have been a brief respite, the wisps of smoke slowly dispersed. 

‘They must be having a drink!’ cried the little boy. ‘Quick! Come on, give me your hand, we're going to clear off out of here!’ 

He took her hand and forced her to follow him; and off they both galloped, side by side, bent double, and crossed the open space. At the other end, as they flung themselves behind a haystack and 
turned to look, they saw another shell approach, falling right on the barn and exactly where they'd been only moments before. The blast was appalling and the barn collapsed. 

At this, the boy danced about, wild with joy, finding it all a wonderful lark. 

‘Bravo! Now that's what | call damage! ... Huh? ‘Bout time, too, don’t you think?’ 

For the second time, however, Henriette bumped into an insurmountable obstacle, garden walls, with no way round. Her little companion carried on laughing, saying that there was always a way through 
if you wanted it badly enough. He climbed up onto the top of a wall, then helped her to get over it. In a single bound, they found themselves standing in a vegetable garden, between rows of peas and 
runner beans. Fences everywhere. To get out of the garden, they had to walk through a gardener’s house. Whistling, arms swinging by his sides, he went in first, quite unabashed. He pushed open a 
door, found himself in a bedroom, walked through into another, where there was an old woman, probably the only soul left. She stood by a table, seemingly in a daze. She watched these two strangers 
stroll through her house; and not a word did she say, nor they, either. Already on the other side, they came out into a lane that they were able to follow for some way. Then they came up against more 
problems, and so it went on for nearly another kilometre, leaping over walls, climbing over hedges, cutting through via the shortest route, through shed doors, windows in houses, wherever the route 
they managed to create happened to take them. Dogs howled and they were almost trampled by a cow galloping past at a furious rate. Meanwhile they must have been getting closer, for they could 
smell the burning, and huge, reddish clouds of smoke, like airy, flying pancakes, were constantly veiling the sun. 

All of a sudden the boy stopped, and stood before Henriette. 

‘Tell me, Madam, where is it you’re going in fact?” 

‘But you can see for yourself, I'm going to Bazeilles.’ 

He whistled, and gave one of his high-pitched laughs like a real good-for-nothing lad playing truant, and having a whale of a time. 

‘Bazeilles ... Oh! No way, that’s not for me ... I’m off elsewhere, | am. Good evening to you!’ 

And he spun on his heel and was off just as he’d come, without her being able to tell where he’d come from nor where he’d gone. She'd found him in a hole, and she lost sight of him round the end of 
a wall; and she would never set eyes on him again. 

Once she was alone, Henriette felt a peculiar sense of fear. It had hardly been any protection, having this wild child for company; but he’d distracted her with his chatter. Now she began to tremble, in 
spite of her usual courage. The shells were no longer falling, the Germans had stopped firing onto Bazeilles, probably afraid of killing their own men, who were now in control of the village. However, 
for the past few minutes she’d been hearing the whistle of bullets, that noise like the loud buzzing of large flies they'd told her about, and which she now recognized. In the distance there was such a 
raging cacophany that she couldn’t even make out the sound of the gunfire through the violent din. As she rounded the edge of a house she heard a dull thud next to her ear, and a fall of plaster, 
stopping her dead in her tracks: a bullet had just grazed the front of the house, leaving her quite pale. Then, before she could ask herself whether she was brave enough to go on, she received what 
felt like a hammer-blow to her forehead and fell to her knees, stunned. A second bullet, ricocheting, had brushed her just above her left eyebrow, leaving only a deep graze behind. Touching her 
forehead, she found her hands red with blood. But she could feel that her skull was still solid and intact beneath her fingers; and she repeated out loud, to give herself courage, 

‘It's nothing, it’s nothing ... Look, I’m not scared, no! I’m not scared...’ 

It was true, she picked herself up and from then on walked through the gunfire with the carelessness of someone removed from their body, beyond reason, laying down their life. She no longer even 
tried to protect herself, walking straight on, head held high, lengthening her stride only because she wanted to get there quicker. The missiles crashed down around her, and dozens of times she was 
almost killed, without appearing even to notice. Her light-footed haste, her habit of just getting quietly on with everything, seemed to help her, making her pass by so lithe and slender that she slipped 
through danger’s net. At last she was in Bazeilles, and cut across a field of lucerne to get back onto the road, the main road which passed through the village. Coming out onto the road, she saw that 
her house, two hundred paces to her right, was burning, the flames invisible in the bright sunlight, the roof already half caved in, the windows spewing out great whirling clouds of black smoke. She 
broke into a gallop, and ran until she was gasping for breath. 

Weiss had been holed up there since eight o’clock that morning, cut off from the withdrawing troops. It had immediately become impossible to return to Sedan, for the Bavarians had broken through at 
Montivilliers Park and blocked the line of retreat. He was all alone, armed with his rifle and remaining cartridges, when he spotted a group of about ten soldiers outside his front door, who, like him, had 
stayed behind. Now, finding themselves isolated from their comrades, they were searching high and low for somewhere to take cover, so that at least the enemy would have to pay dearly for their hides. 
Swiftly, he ran downstairs to open the door and the house gained an instant garrison—captain, corporal, and eight men, all outraged, furious, and determined not to give themselves up. 

‘Laurent! Fancy seeing you here!’ exclaimed Weiss, surprised to spot among their number a tall, skinny lad, holding a rifle which he’d found on the ground near some corpse. 

Laurent, in working blue shirt and trousers, had a job as a gardener’s assistant in the neighbourhood. He was about thirty, and had recently lost his mother and his wife: both had been struck down by 
the same virulent bout of fever. 

‘Why not?’ he replied. ‘I’ve nothing left but this carcass of mine, and | might as well give that ... Anyway, you know what, I’m actually looking forward to it, because I’m not a bad shot. I’m going to have 
a fine time, killing off one of those bastards out there every time | pull the trigger.’ 

The captain and corporal had already set about inspecting the house. Nothing much could be done on the ground floor, so they just pushed the furniture up against the door and windows, to barricade 
them as sturdily as possible. Then they got down to organizing the defence proper in the three small first-floor rooms and the loft, nodding approvingly at the preparations that Weiss had already made 
by placing mattresses against the shutters, leaving narrow slits at intervals between the slats for firing through. As the captain ventured to lean forward to take a look at the surrounding positions, he 
heard whimpering, the sound of a child in tears. 

‘What's that noise?’ he asked. 

Once again, Weiss had a vision of little Auguste lying sick in the dye-works next door, his burning, fevered cheeks crimson against the white sheets, begging for water and calling out for his mother; 
while she lay on the tiled floor, incapable of answering him now, her skull blown to bits. At the thought of this, Weiss motioned sorrowfully towards the dye-works. 

‘It's a poor little mite crying next door,’ he replied. ‘His mother's been killed by a shell.’ 

‘Christ Almighty!’ murmured Laurent. ‘We're really going to have to make them pay for this.’ 

As yet, the only objects reaching anywhere near the front of the house were a few stray bullets. Weiss and the captain, followed by the gardener and two soldiers, climbed up into the loft, from where 
they had a better view of the road. They could see diagonally across it as far as the Place de l'Eglise. Although they were now in control of the square, the Bavarians didn’t lower their guard, but 


advanced as cautiously and painstakingly as before. At the corner of a narrow lane, a handful of infantry managed to hold them off for almost another quarter of an hour, their bullets flying so thick and 
fast that the bodies started to pile up. Then, before the Bavarians could get any further, they had to lay siege to a house on the corner opposite, Every now and then, the figure of a woman could be 
glimpsed through the smoke, shouldering a rifle and shooting out of one of the windows. The house belonged to a baker, and inside were a number of soldiers who'd been left behind among the 
villagers. When the house was eventually captured, screams rang out, and a terrible flailing tangle of people went tumbling all the way over to the opposite wall, revealing a flash of the woman’s skirt, 
a man’s jacket, and a shock of white hair. They heard the crack of the firing squad, and blood spurted right up the wall. The Germans were implacable: anyone caught carrying weapons and who wasn’t 
part of either warring army was shot on the spot, guilty of overstepping their rights as mere civilians. In the face of such furious resistance from this village, German anger grew uncontrollably, and the 
appalling losses which they had been suffering now for nigh on five hours goaded them into exacting a terrible revenge. The gutters ran red with blood, dead bodies lay blocking the streets, and the 
haunting groans of dying men rose from the crossroads that had tumed into mere charnel pits. Now, each time the Bavarians took a house by storm, they could be seen tossing lighted straw inside: 
some came running up with blazing torches, others splashed paraffin over the walls. Before long, whole streets were on fire. Bazeilles was ablaze.* 

Meanwhile, at the heart of the village, Weiss’s tightly shuttered house stood alone, still looking like some menacing citadel, grimly determined not to surrender. 

‘Watch out! Here they come!’ yelled the captain. 
A salvo burst from the loft and the first floor, bringing down three Bavarians who were advancing, sticking close to the walls. The rest withdrew to take cover at each bend in the road. And so the siege 
of the house began, with such a shower of bullets raking the walls that it sounded like a storm of hailstones. The shooting continued unabated for nearly ten minutes, tearing holes in the plaster, although 
real damage was slight. However, one of the men up in the loft with the captain was careless enough to show himself at a skylight, and a bullet caught him right in the middle of his forehead, killing him 
stone dead. 
‘Christ! One down already!’ muttered the captain, ‘Come on, watch yourselves—we can’t afford to go letting ourselves get shot just for the hell of it!’ 

He too had picked up a rifle, and was firing out of the window from behind a shutter. But it was Laurent, the gardener, who really won his admiration. Kneeling down with his gun-barrel wedged into one 
of the narrow slits in the shutters, he was like a hunter lying in wait. He would never let off a shot until he was completely sure of his aim: and he would even tell them the result in advance. 

‘This one’s for that short officer in blue over there: through the heart ... This is for the other one, that tall, thin one, further off: right between the eyes ... And this one’s for him with the ginger beard, that 
fat one who's been getting on my nerves: in the belly...’ 

Every single time, the man he had picked out would drop to the ground, struck as if by lightning, and hit exactly where he had indicated. And on went Laurent, quite peaceably, never rushing his shot: 
as he said, he had plenty of work to keep him going—killing them all off one by one this way would take some time. 

‘If only my eyes weren't so bad!’Weiss kept saying, beside himself with fury. 

He had smashed his glasses, and was distraught. He still had his pince-nez, but there was so much sweat streaming down his face that it was impossible to get it to keep it in place. Often he just fired 
at random, in a frenzy, hands shaking. His usual calm had vanished, swept away on a rising tide of violent emotion. 

‘Don’t rush it, you'll never get anywhere like that,’ Laurent kept telling him. ‘Look, take your aim carefully—see, that one over there, the one who’s lost his helmet, over by the comer of the grocer’s ... 
Well done. You see? You've got him in the foot, and now he’s hopping around in his own blood.’ 

Weiss’s face had grown somewhat pale as he watched. 

‘Finish him off, he murmured. 

‘What? And waste a good bullet? You must be joking. Far better to blast another of ’em with it.’ 

By now, their attackers must have noticed this formidable aim coming from the skylights up in the loft. Not one of their men could move forward without being brought down. So they brought in a new 
line of troops, with orders to concentrate all their fire-power on the roof. From then on, the position in the loft became untenable: the tiles were perforated as easily as if they'd been no more than paper- 
thin, as the bullets came crashing through from all sides, buzzing like swarms of angry bees. Death might strike at any minute. 

‘Let's move down to the first floor,’ said the captain. ‘We can still hold out down there.’ 

However, as he made for the ladder, a bullet struck him in the groin, throwing him to the floor. 

‘Christ! Too late!’ 

Aided by the one remaining soldier, Weiss and Laurent were determined to get him down the stairs, in spite of his protests not to waste their time: he was done for, and it made no difference to him 
whether he died upstairs or down. Once he had been laid on a bed in one of the first-floor bedrooms, however, he tried to continue coordinating the defence. 

‘Fire straight into the thick of them, don’t bother about the rest. As long as your fire doesn’t slack off, they're far too careful to take any risks.’ 

And indeed, the siege of the little house went on and on and on. 

Time and time again, it looked as if it would topple and collapse beneath the storm of metal raining down on it: and yet, battered by volleys of gunfire, surrounded by haze and smoke, still it stood firm, 
holed and mutilated perhaps, but spitting bullets from every fissure nonetheless. Utterly exasperated at losing so much time and so many lives for a mere pile of bricks, its attackers yelled and fired 
wildly at it from a distance, not bold enough as yet to make a dash forward to kick in the door and downstairs windows. 

‘Watch out!’ shouted the corporal. ‘There goes one of the shutters!’ 

The bullets were coming with such force that they'd just torn a shutter off its hinges. But Weiss sprang forward and pushed a wardrobe up against the window: and sheltering behind it, Laurent was 
safe to carry on firing. At his feet lay one of the soldiers: his jaw had been shot to pieces and he was losing a lot of blood. Another was hit in the throat, and rolled over to the wall, where he began 
groaning endlessly, his whole body wracked by convulsive shudders. Now there were only eight of them left, not counting the captain. He lay propped up against the wall, too weak to talk, but still using 
his hands to give orders. The three first-floor bedrooms were now almost as intolerable as the loft, because the mattresses, ripped to shreds, were no longer able to keep out the bullets: shards of 
plaster flew from the walls and ceiling, corners were chipped off the furniture, and the sides of the wardrobe were splintering as if an axe were being taken to them. The worst of it was that their 
ammunition was about to run out. 

‘Pity!’ grumbled Laurent. ‘We were doing so well, too!’ 

Suddenly, Weiss had an idea. 

‘Hang on!’ 

He’d just remembered the dead soldier lying up in the loft. He climbed the stairs and searched the body, looking for the cartridges that the man would have had left over. An entire section of the roof 
had caved in, and he was astonished to catch sight of the blue sky, a broad expanse of cheerful light. He kept low to avoid the bullets, crawling forward on his hands and knees. Then, as soon as he 
grasped the extra cartridges—some thirty or so—he turned tail, and galloped hurriedly back downstairs. 

However, just as he was sharing out this fresh supply with the gardener, safely back on the floor below, a soldier let out a cry and toppled forward. Now there were only seven left, and seconds later 
they were down to six: a bullet caught the corporal in the left eye, and blew his brains out. 

From that moment on, Weiss was completely oblivious to all else. He and the five who were left continued to fire like men demented, exhausting their supply of ammunition; and the thought of 
surrendering never even entered their heads. Throughout the three small rooms, the floor was strewn with broken furniture. Dead bodies lay blocking doorways, and over in a corner a wounded man 
kept up a ghastly, interminable moaning. Everywhere they trod, blood squelched underfoot. A trickle of red liquid had crept down the stairs. The air was unbreathable, scorched with powder, filled with 
smoke and thick with acrid, nauseating dust. Flames from gun-barrels streaked through the darkness, now almost as black as night. 

‘Jesus Christ!’ exclaimed Weiss. ‘They're bringing up the cannon!’ 

It was true. In their despair at ever getting rid of this enraged bunch of men holding them up, the Bavarians were wheeling a cannon into position on the comer of the Place de l'Eglise. Maybe, once 
their cannonballs had reduced the house to rubble, they would get through at long last. At the sight of the immense military honour being conferred on them by the enemy, who judged them worthy of 
their heavy artillery, the jubilant, ferocious mood of the besieged men knew no bounds, and set them sneering in scorn. What cowardly bastards, bringing on the big guns! Laurent, still kneeling, aimed 
carefully at the gunners, getting his man each time: and he was so effective that at first the Germans were unable to prime the cannon for firing. Five or even six minutes passed before the first shot 
boomed out, and even then, it was aimed too high, and merely tore a chunk out of the roof. 

The end, though, was nigh. They searched the bodies, but to no avail: there wasn’t a single cartridge to be found. Wild-eyed and exhausted, the six men fumbled around, looking desperately for anything 
they might hurl from the window to stop the enemy. One man showed himself at the window, shouting angrily and waving his fists, and was mown down in a volley of lead. And then there were five. 
What could they do? Go downstairs and try to make their escape through the garden and across the meadows? At that very moment, chaos erupted in the rooms below, and a furious, seething mass 
of men came rushing up the stairs: the Bavarians had finally managed to make their way round to the other side of the house, break down the back door and force their way inside. A horrific scuffle 
broke out in the small rooms, amid the dead bodies and the wrecked, scattered furniture. One of the soldiers was pierced through the heart by a bayonet, and the remaining two were taken prisoner. 
The captain, who had just breathed his last, was still sitting there, his mouth open, arm raised as if giving an order. 

Meanwhile, a large, fair-haired officer armed with a revolver, his bloodshot eyes apparently about to pop out of their sockets, caught sight of Weiss and Laurent, one in an overcoat, the other in his blue 
shirt. 

‘Who are you?’ he barked violently at them in French. ‘What the hell do you think you’re doing here?’ 

Then he noticed that they were covered in black gunpowder; the truth suddenly dawned on him, and he showered them with a storm of German insults, his voice trembling with rage. He was already 
taking aim to blow their heads off himself, when the soldiers under his command swooped forward and seized them, forcing them down the stairs. The two men were swept away and tossed along by 
the raging sea of human bodies, and then flung into the road. As they went hurtling over to the far wall, the jeering and cursing from the soldiers outside reached such a pitch that the commanding 
officers could no longer make themselves heard. Some two or three minutes went by while the large, fair-haired officer tried to extract them from the crush, in order to proceed to their execution, and 
they had time to stand up and take a look around them . 

Other houses were catching fire—soon there would be nothing left of Bazeilles but a blazing inferno. Sheets of flame were beginning to flicker at the upper windows of the church. A group of soldiers 
chased an old lady from her home, and then forced her to provide them with matches, so they could set fire to her curtains and bedding. Firebrands of burning straw were tossed through doors and 
windows, torrents of paraffin were sluiced here, there, and everywhere, and so the flames spread, leaping from house to house. The German troops had been reduced to a rampaging horde of 
barbarians, driven wild by the long struggle, intent on avenging their dead, lying there in great heaps beneath their feet as they advanced. Groups of men waded screaming through the smoke and 
sparks, adding to the terrifying din—the agonized groans of the dying, the gunshots, the buildings crashing down around them. They lost sight of each other through the swirling flurries of livid dust that 
blocked out the sun and filled the air with an unbearable stench of soot and blood, as if all the atrocities of this massacre were hanging suspended in it. And the killing didn’t cease, the work of destruction 
went on, in every corner of the village: the beast had been let loose, the senseless anger, the mad rage of man eating man. 

And then finally Weiss caught sight of his own house in flames before him. Soldiers armed with firebrands had come running, while others fed the blaze by chucking on the splintered remains of furniture. 
Flames spread rapidly through the ground floor, and smoke billowed out from every gaping wound in the roof and walls. But next door, the dye-works had already caught alight: and, horror of all horrors, 
the voice of little Auguste could still be heard as he lay in bed, delirious with fever, crying out for his mother: while the pitiful woman’s skirts, as she lay sprawled across the threshold with her skull blown 
to bits, were starting to catch fire. 

‘Mummy, I’m thirsty ... Mummy, bring me some water...’ 

The flames roared, the voice fell silent, and all that could be heard were the deafening cheers of the conquerors. 

But above the noise and shouting a terrible cry suddenly rang out. Henriette had finally managed to get through and had just seen her husband, standing with his back against the wall, facing the firing 
squad. The soldiers were taking aim. 

She flung herself at him. 

‘Oh my God! What's happening? Surely they aren't going to kill you?’ 

Weiss looked at her, dumbfounded. Her! His wife! The woman he'd yearned for so, the woman he loved with such tenderness and adoration! He came to with a shudder, bewildered. What had he 
done? What on earth had made him stay and fight, instead of returning home to her, as he had sworn he would? In a sudden burst of lucidity, he saw their violent separation to come, and his precious 
happiness lost now for ever. Then he starred at the sight of the blood on her forehead, and in a mechanical, faltering voice he said, 

‘Are you hurt? You must be mad, coming here.’ 

She cut him short, angrily waving his words aside. 


‘What, me? Oh, it’s nothing, just a scratch ... But you! What about you? Why are they holding you like this? | don’t want them to kill you!’ 

In the middle of the crowded road, the officer was still struggling to give some room to the firing squad. At the sight of this woman clinging to one of the prisoners, he began again in his harsh, guttural 
French: 

‘Oh no, come on, none of this nonsense. Where did you spring from? What do you want?’ 


‘| want my husband.’ 

‘This man here, your husband? ... He’s been found guilty. Justice must be done.’ 
‘| want my husband.’ 

‘Come along now, be sensible ... Move aside, we don’t want to hurt you.’ 

‘| want my husband.’ 


Abandoning all hope of persuading her, the officer was about to give the order for her to be forcibly removed from the prisoner’s arms when Laurent, who until then had stood by, passive and silent, 
ventured to intervene. 

‘Listen captain, I’m the one who massacred so many of your men, and it’s only right and proper that you should shoot me. Especially when I’ve no one left in this world, no mother, no wife, no children 
... But this gentleman here’s married ... Come on, let him go. Then you can give me what I’ve got coming.’ 

‘Did you ever hear such nonsense!’ thundered the captain, beside himself with rage. ‘What kind of fool do you take me for? Someone kindly remove this woman’ 

He had to repeat the order in German, A soldier stepped forward. He was a squat Bavarian with a huge head, bristling with red hair and a bushy beard, beneath which only a square, broad nose and 
large blue eyes could be seen. He was a terrifying sight, all covered in blood, like some bear emerging from its cavernous lair, a hairy beast smeared with the blood of the prey it has just crushed to 
death. With heart-rending cries, Henriette screamed, 

‘| want my husband! Kill me with my husband!’ 

But the officer proudly thumped his chest, proclaiming that he was no murderer, and that while there might be some who killed innocent people, he certainly wasn’t one of them. It wasn’t her they'd 
found guilty, and he’d sooner cut off his own hand than harm a single hair of her head. 

As the Bavarian drew near, Henriette clung desperately to Weiss, pressing against him with every inch of her body. 

‘Oh my love! Please, | beg you, keep me with you, let me die with you ...!” 

Tears streamed down Weiss’s cheeks. Without answering, he forced himself to prise her grip away from his shoulders and waist, as the desolate woman clutched convulsively at him. 

‘Oh, you don’t love me anymore! You want to die without me! ... Keep me with you, they'll tire of it in the end, they'll kill us both together.’ 

He managed to prise away one of her poor little hands, and pressing it to his lips, kissed it, while he set about making the other one let go. 

‘No! No! Keep me with you! | want to die...’ 

Finally, after much effort, he held both her hands in his. Until then he had been silent, avoiding saying anything. Now he simply said, 

‘Farewell, beloved wife,’ 

Without waiting to be prompted, he flung her into the arms of the Bavarian, who carried her off. She struggled and cried out, while the soldier spoke to her, no doubt trying to calm her with his coarse 
stream of words. Making a violent effort, she freed her head, and saw everything. It was all over in a couple of seconds. Weiss’s pince-nez had slipped down as he bid her farewell, and he thrust it 
sharply back onto his nose, as if he wanted to be able to look death in the face. Stepping back, he leaned against the wall, and folded his arms. His face wore an exalted look, and the courage in the 
heart of this great, peaceable fellow in his torn, ragged jacket suddenly lent him an extraordinary beauty. Laurent, standing at his side, had merely thrust his hands in his pockets. He seemed outraged 
by the cruelty of the scene before him, by the abominable deeds of these savages, who slaughtered men in front of their wives. Drawing himself up, he stared at them long and hard, then spat out, his 
voice full of contempt, ‘Filthy swine!’ 

But the officer had already raised his sword, and the two men slumped to the floor like sacks of flour. The gardener fell face down in the mud, while the other, the bookkeeper, collapsed on his side, at 
the foot of the wall. Before he died, his body gave one final spasm, his eyelids twitched, and his mouth twisted. The officer walked up to him and prodded him with his foot, to make sure he was really 
dead. Henriette had seen everything, seen his dying eyes seeking hers, seen his death agony, with its sickening shudder, and seen that great boot poking at the body. She didn’t utter a single cry, just 
bit into whatever she could, silently and furiously. Her teeth sank into a hand. The Bavarian let out an almighty yelp of pain, knocked her off her feet, and came close to striking her. Their faces touched: 
never would she forget that beard and that red hair, spattered with blood, nor those wide blue eyes, bursting with fury. Afterwards, Henriette was unable to recall the details of what happened next. She 
had one wish, and one wish only—to go back to her husband's body, take him away, and watch over him. But it was like walking through a nightmare, and every step she took, obstacles loomed up to 
block her path. The crackle of gunfire had broken out again, and a great wave surged through the German troops holding Bazeilles: the marine infantry had finally arrived, and the fighting began again 
with such ferocity that the young woman was flung to the left, into a narrow side-road, where a group of petrified villagers stood huddling together. Whatever happened now, though, the battle’s outcome 
could be in no doubt, for it was far too late for them to regain the positions they had previously abandoned. The infantry hung on for almost half an hour, laying down their lives with a dedication that 
was magnificent to behold. But enemy reinforcements kept on pouring in, flowing from all directions, from the meadows, from the roads, from Montivilliers Park. From that moment on, nothing on earth 
could have dislodged them from the village which they had paid for so dearly, where several thousands of their own men lay dead and dying among the blood and flames. The work of destruction was 
almost complete now, and there was nothing left but a charred mess of scattered limbs and smoking debris. Bazeilles lay prostrate, with its throat slit and its lifeblood drained, reduced to a pile of 
smouldering ashes. One last time, Henriette caught sight of her little house standing in the distance, its floors collapsing in a whirlwind of flying sparks. Opposite, she could still see the inert form of her 
husband, lying dead at the foot of the wall. However, a fresh tide of people caught her up as the bugles started sounding the retreat, and she was swept away somehow among the withdrawing troops. 
She became a mere object, a tumbling, spinning piece of flotsam, tossed and trampled in the crushing tide of the crowd streaming down the road. And she no longer had any idea where she was, 
eventually finding herself sitting in someone's kitchen in Balan, surrounded by total strangers, sobbing away with her head slumped on the table. 


335 
At ten o'clock on the Plateau d’Algérie, Beaudoin’s company was still lying in the field of cabbages where it had been all morning. The crossfire from the batteries up on Hattoy Hill and on the Iges 
peninsula that had grown fiercer than ever, had just killed another two of its men; and still no order came to march on: were they to spend the whole day there, letting themselves get shot at without 
putting up a fight? 
The men were even allowed to release the tension by firing their rifles no more. Captain Beaudoin had managed to make them hold fire, halting the furious but useless fusillade of the little wood 
opposite, where there didn’t appear to be a single Prussian left. The sun was starting to beat down on them and they were getting burned, lying there on the ground beneath the flaming sky. 
Jean, tuming round, was worried to see that Maurice’s head had slumped forward, his cheek resting on the ground, eyes shut. He was very pale and showed no sign of life. 
‘Hey! What's up?’ 
But Maurice had quite simply fallen asleep. All the waiting and exhaustion had got the better of him, in spite of death flying all around. He woke with a start and his eyes opened, wide and calm, only to 
be filled again by the cloudy panic of battle. He never did work out how long he’d been asleep. He felt as if he were emerging from an infinite, delicious nothingness. 
‘Well! How odd!’ he murmured. ‘I’ve been asleep! ... Oh! It’s done me good.’ 
It was true, he was less conscious now of the painful, tight feeling at his temples and about his ribs, that constricting, bone-crunching fear. He teased Lapoulle, who'd been worrying about Chouteau 
and Loubet ever since they'd disappeared and was talking about going to look for them. That was rich! Just so he could go and shelter behind a tree and smoke a pipe! Pache was convinced that they'd 
been kept back at the field hospital, where they were short of stretcher-bearers. And another bloody awful profession that was, going to gather up the wounded under fire! Then, haunted by his rustic 
superstitions, he added that it was unlucky to touch the dead—you died of it. 
‘God Almighty, will you shut up!’ yelled Lieutenant Rochas. ‘As if you could!’ 
High up on his horse, Colonel de Vineuil had turned to look. And he gave a smile, the only one that morning. Then he sank back into his motionless state, impassive as ever beneath the falling shells, 
awaiting orders. 
Maurice, showing interest now in the stretcher-bearers, watched them as they searched among the dips and hollows. There must have been a first-aid post somewhere up the track, behind a hillock, 
and its crew had set about exploring the plateau. Swiftly they put up a tent, while the necessary equipment was unpacked from the waggon, consisting of a few tools, instruments, and dressings, enough 
for making hasty bandages before taking the injured to Sedan, as and when they could get hold of vehicles to transport them, for these would soon be in short supply. The post was manned only by 
assistants. It was the stretcher-bearers, more than anyone else, who acted like heroes, stubbornly and without glory. They could see them, dressed in grey with a red cross on their helmets and 
armbands, slowly and calmly venturing out under fire, going right up to where soldiers had fallen. They crawled along on their hands and knees, trying to use the cover of ditches and hedges, of any 
little dips in the land, without ever needlessly exposing themselves to danger for the sake of it. Then, as soon as they found men lying on the ground, the tough job began, for many had fainted, and 
they had to distinguish the wounded from the dead. Some had ended up face down, mouths lying in a pool of blood, choking; others had mouths full of mud as if they'd bitten into the ground; others 
were lying flung all over the place, in heaps, arms and legs twisted, ribcages half crushed. The stretcher-bearers carefully untangled them, gathering up any who were still breathing, straightening out 
their limbs, raising their heads, and trying to clean them up as best they could. Each man carried a bottle of fresh water that he used only sparingly. And they could often be seen kneeling down for 
minutes at a time, trying desperately to resuscitate an injured man, waiting for him to open his eyes. 
About fifty metres away to his left, Maurice watched one who was trying to locate the injury of a young soldier who had a thin trail of blood dripping from his sleeve. There was a haemorrhage there 
somewhere, and the Red Cross man eventually found it and staunched the bleeding by compressing the artery. In urgent cases they would give first aid like this, binding and splinting limbs to avoid 
jolting fractures, so that patients could be moved without danger. And it was transporting them that became their main task: they supported those able to walk and carried the rest, either in their arms, 
like infants, or piggyback, the men’s arms about their necks; and sometimes two or three of them, or four, depending on how awkward it was, would make a chair by grasping each others’ fists, or carry 
the wounded off lying down, holding them by the arms or legs. Apart from the regulation stretchers they also invented all sorts of ingenious contraptions, improvising stretchers with rifles bound together 
by rucksack straps. And they could be seen all over the barren plain where the shells rained down, working alone or in groups, dashing across with their burdens, heads down, feeling their way forward, 
showing admirable, cautious heroism. 
As Maurice was watching one on his right, a skinny, feeble lad who was carrying a heavy sergeant around his neck, his legs buckling like a worker-ant carrying a grain of wheat far too big for him, he 
saw them get sent up in the air by a shell and disappear in the explosion. When the smoke had cleared, the sergeant came back into view, on his back, with no fresh injuries, while the stretcher-bearer 
lay with his sides ripped open. Another man took his place, yet another industrious worker-ant who, having gone over to his comrade and sensed that he was dead, picked up the wounded man in his 
turn, and carried him off. 
Maurice teased Lapoulle. 
‘Tell you what, if you like that job more, why don’t you go and give them a hand!’ 
For a while now, the batteries at Saint-Menges had been raging away, and the hail of missiles had grown thicker; and Captain Beaudoin, still nervously pacing up and down in front of his company, 
eventually went up to the colonel. It was a shame to wear down the men’s morale like this for hours on end, without making use of them. 
‘I've no orders,’ replied the colonel stoically. 
Once again they saw General Douay passing at a gallop, followed by his staff, He’d just encountered General de Wimpffen, who'd come rushing up to beg him to hold fast, something he’d felt able to 
promise, but only on the strict condition that Illy Calvary, to his right, should be defended. If they lost their position on Illy he could no longer answer for anything, retreat would be unavoidable. General 
de Wimpffen declared that the troops of the 1st Corps would take possession of the Calvary; and indeed, almost immediately they saw a regiment of Zouaves take up position; reassured by the sight, 
General Douay agreed to send the Dumont division to the rescue of the 12th Corps that was in grave danger. A quarter of an hour later, however, as he came back to verify that the left flank was solid, 
he exclaimed as he looked up and saw that the Calvary was empty: there were no Zouaves left, the plateau had been abandoned, and the hellish fire from the Fleigneux batteries was making it 
impossible to hold in any case. And in despair, seeing disaster ahead, he was rapidly moving his men over to the right when he landed right in the middle of the routed Dumont division, falling back in 
chaos and panic, mixed up with the debris of the 1st Corps. The latter, having made a move to retreat, had been unable to retake the positions it had held that morning, abandoning Daigny to the XIlth 
Saxon Corps and Givonne to the Prussian Guard, and had been forced to move northwards, through Garenne Wood, under cannonfire from batteries which the enemy was placing on every hilltop, 
from one end of the valley to the other. The terrible ring of iron and flames was closing in, part of the Guard continued its march upon Illy, from east to west, circling the hills; while from west to east 


behind the XIth Corps that had control of Saint-Menges, the Vth Corps was still on the move, passing Fleigneux, bringing its cannons constantly further forward with bold impudence, so convinced of 
the ignorance and impotence of the French troops that it didn’t even wait for the infantry to come and lend its support. It was midday, and the whole of the horizon was ablaze and booming, sending 
crossfire down on the 7th and 1st Corps. 

At that moment, while the enemy artillery were preparing for the final attack on the Calvary, General Douay resolved to make a last effort to retake it. He issued orders and personally threw himself into 
the midst of the fleeing men from Dumont division, and succeeded in regrouping a column that he launched onto the Calvary. It held out there for a few minutes; but the bullets were whistling past so 
thick and fast, and such a deluge of shells swept across the empty fields, with not a tree in sight, that panic immediately broke out among the men, sending them rushing down the slopes, rolling them 
headlong like wisps of straw surprised by a storm. The general persisted, bringing up other regiments. 

A messenger galloping past cried out an order to Colonel de Vineuil through the awful din. The colonel was already standing up in the stirrups, his face aflame; and with a sweeping gesture from his 
sword, pointing at the Calvary, he shouted, 

‘At last, it’s our turn, lads! ... Forward, to the top!’ 

The 106th, stirred by this, began to move. Beaudoin’s company was one of the first to get up, the men joking that they’d grown rusty and had earth in their joints. But as soon as they set off, the firing 
became so intense that they had to jump into the shelter trenches. And on they ran, bent double. 

‘Look out, lad!’'Jean said again and again to Maurice. ‘This is it ... Don’t even poke your nose out, or they'll shoot it off for sure ... And make sure you keep those bones of yours close to you, unless 
you want to leave a few behind. Anyone who gets out of this the other end’s a good un.’ 

Maurice hardly heard him, with all the buzzing and the clamour of the crowd which was filling his head. He no longer knew whether he was afraid or not, but just ran, carried along by the galloping of 
the others, with no will of his own, his only desire being to get it all over with there and then. Such was the extent to which he’d been reduced to a mere drop in this surging torrent, that when there was 
a sudden recoiling movement at the far end of the trench, before the bare terrain still left to climb, he at once felt panic overwhelm him and was ready to take flight. It was unbridled instinct taking over 
in him, his muscles rebelling, following every change in the tide. 

Some men were already turning back when the colonel rushed forward. 

‘Come on, lads, you're not going to do this to me, are you? You're not going to act like cowards ... Remember! The 106th has never run away, you'd be the first to disgrace the flag&’ 

He urged his horse on, blocking the path of the fleeing men, finding the right words for each of them, speaking of France in a voice that shook with tears. 

Lieutenant Rochas was so moved that he flew into a terrible rage, raising his sword and using it like a stick to beat the men with. 

‘You bastards! I'll get you up that hill with a good kick up the arse, | will! You bloody well obey, or the first man to turn tail will get his face smashed in!’ 

But the colonel was revolted by such violence and talk of soldiers being pushed into battle with kicks up the behind. 

‘No, no, Lieutenant, they'll all follow me ... Right, lads? You wouldn't let your poor old colonel have it out with the Prussians all by himself, would you? ... Forward march, to the top!’ 

He set off, and indeed they did all follow him, for he’d spoken in such a brave, fatherly way that they couldn't abandon him, or else they wouldn’t be worth much at all. In any case, he was the only one 
to cross the bare fields on his great horse quite calmly, while the men spread out, scattering into sniping positions, making use of any cover they could find. The ground was getting steeper, and there 
were at least five hundred metres of stubble and beetroot fields to cover before they would reach the top. Instead of carrying out a classic textbook assault, as in manworks, in straight lines, soon there 
were only stooped backs to be seen running close to the ground, with soldiers on their own or in small groups, climbing and then suddenly leaping like insects, reaching the summit through cunning 
and agility. The enemy batteries must have seen them, for shells pounded the soil with such frequency that there were no gaps between the explosions any more. Five men were killed, and one 
lieutenant was blown clean in two. 

Maurice and Jean had been lucky enough to come upon a hedge, behind which they could gallop along without being seen. Even so, a bullet still managed to pierce a hole in the side of one of their 
comrades’ heads, and he fell down, getting tangled up in their legs. They had to kick him aside. But the dead no longer counted, there were too many of them. A glimpse of a wounded man, screaming 
and using both hands to stop his entrails from falling out, a horse which was still hanging on, its hindquarters blown apart, all this horrifying agony, all the horror of the battlefield, ended up no longer 
having any effect on them. The only thing that bothered them was the midday sun beating down, boring into their shoulders. 

‘God, I’m thirsty!’ stammered Maurice.’ It feels like my throat’s full of soot. Can you smell that scorched smell, like singed wool?’ 

Jean nodded. 

‘It was like that at Solférino, too. Maybe that’s what war smells like ... Hang on, I’ve still got some brandy left, we can have a drink.’ 

Calmly, they stopped behind the hedge for a minute. But instead of quenching their thirst, the brandy burned their stomachs. It was infuriating, having that scorched taste in their mouths. And then they 
began to feel starving hungry, and would happily have tucked into the half loaf of bread that Maurice had in his knapsack; except how could they? Behind them, all along the hedge, more and more 
men were coming up in their wake, pushing them on. Finally they leapt up the final slope in a single bound. They were on top of the plateau, right at the foot of the Calvary, the ancient cross, worn away 
by the winds and the rain, standing between two spindly linden trees. 

‘Ah! By God, here we are!’ cried Jean. ‘The important thing now is to stay here!’ 

He was right, the place was hardly pleasant, as Lapoulle remarked dolefully, making the rest of the company laugh. Once again they all lay down in a stubble-field; but even so, three more men were 
killed. Up there, it was as if a roaring hurricane had been unleashed, shells came sailing over in such huge numbers from Saint-Menges, Fleigneux, and Givonne that it was like a violent rainstorm, the 
onslaught seeming to make steam rise from the ground. Obviously they couldn’t hold on to the position for very long unless some artillery came double quick to back up these troops which had been 
so rashly committed to the fight. It was said that General Douay had given the order to send up two batteries from the reserve artillery; and every other moment the men looked around anxiously, waiting 
for the cannons that never came. 

‘This is ridiculous, quite ridiculous!’ Captain Beaudoin said over and over again, pacing jerkily up and down again. ‘You don’t just send a regiment in like this without making sure it gets back-up straight 
away.’ 

Then, spotting a dip in the ground, on the left, he shouted to Rochas, 

‘| say, Lieutenant, the company could dig in over there.’ 

Rochas, standing motionless, shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Oh, sir, whether it’s here or over there, makes no difference, it’s the same old game. It’s best not to move at all.’ 

At this Captain Beaudoin, who never swore, lost his temper. 

‘But Jesus Christ! None of us will make it! We can’t just let ourselves be massacred like this!’ 

And he insisted, wanting to go and see personally whether the position he’d pointed out was better. But he hadn’t gone ten paces before he vanished in a sudden explosion, his right leg shattered by 
a shell. He fell over backwards, emitting a shriek like a woman caught unawares. 

‘It was bound to happen,’ murmured Rochas. ‘It's no use moving around so much—whatever you've got coming to you, you'll get it anyway, * 

Seeing their captain fall, some of the company’s men got up; and as he began to call for help, begging for someone to carry him off, Jean ended up running over to him with Maurice right behind. 

‘My friends, oh, heavens! don’t leave me here, take me to the ambulance!’ 

‘Lord! it’s not going to be easy, sir ... But we can still try...’ 

They were already trying to work out which end to pick him up by when they spotted two stretcher-bearers sheltering behind the hedge which they themselves had come along, apparently looking for 
some work to do. They waved madly at them and persuaded them to come over. They'd be saved, as long as they could get back to the ambulance without any nasty accidents. But it was a long way 
away, and the iron hailstorm was growing fiercer again. 

As the stretcher-bearers, having bound the leg tightly to hold it in place, were carrying the captain away sitting on their clasped fists, one of his arms around each of them, Colonel de Vineuil, who'd 
been informed, came up to them, urging on his horse. He’d known the young man ever since his graduation from the military academy at Saint-Cyr; he was very fond of him and seemed very upset. 
‘My poor child, be brave ... It'll be nothing, they'll save you, you'll see...’ 

The captain gave a sigh of relief, as if he’d suddenly found large reserves of courage at long last. 

‘No, no, it’s over, | prefer it that way. What's exasperating is having to wait for the unavoidable.’ 

They took him away, the stretcher-bearers being lucky enough to reach the hedge without any trouble, and they ran swiftly along behind it, carrying their load. When the colonel saw them disappear 
behind the clump of trees where the ambulance was situated, he breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘But, sir!’ Maurice suddenly cried. ‘You’re wounded, too!’ 

He’d just noticed that his commander's left hoot was covered in blood. The heel must have been torn off, and part of the leather had dug right into the flesh of his foot. 

Mister de Vineuil calmy leaned over in the saddle and looked at his foot for a moment that must have been stinging and feeling very heavy, hanging there. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ he murmured, ‘I got that just now ... It's nothing, doesn’t stop me sitting on a horse...’ 

And returning to take his place at the head of his regiment, he added, 

‘When one’s on horseback and one can stay there, everything's all right still’ 

At last, the two batteries from the reserve artillery were arriving. For the worried men this came as a huge relief, as if these cannons were their ramparts, salvation, the thunder which would silence the 
enemy guns opposite. In any case, it was a superb sight, as the batteries arrived in faultless battle order, each gun followed by its ammunition wagon, the drivers riding on the near-horses, holding the 
bridle of the off-horses, the gunners sitting on the weapons chests, corporals and artillery sergeants cantering along in their proper places. They might have been on parade, careful to maintain the 
distance between them while advancing at a furious pace across the stubble, with a dull rumbling like a storm. 

Maurice, who'd lain down again in a furrow, got up, all excited, to say to Jean, 

‘Hey, look! That one getting into position on the left, that’s Honoré’s battery. | recognize his men.’ 

Jean slapped him back down to the ground. 

‘Lie flat! And play dead!’ 

Neither of them, though, lost sight of the battery, cheeks pressed against the soil, fascinated by its manworks, hearts beating violently at the sight of such calm, industrious courage from these men, 
whom they still expected to bring them victory. 

Suddenly, to their left, on top of a treeless hilltop, the battery had come to a halt; and it took them only a minute, the gunners leapt down from the weapons-chests, unhitched the limber, the drivers left 
the guns in position, and made their horses execute a half-circle to take them fifteen metres back, facing the enemy, stock still. The six guns were already set up, widely spaced apart, paired into three 
sections under the command of the lieutenants, all six coming under the orders of a very tall, skinny captain, who angrily marked out the plateau. And after he’d made his calculations, they heard him 
cry out, 

‘Sights at sixteen hundred metres!’ 

Their target was to be the Prussian battery left of Fleigneux, behind the undergrowth, whose deadly fire was making Illy Calvary untenable. 

‘You see,’ began Maurice again, unable to keep quiet, ‘Honoré’s gun is in the middle section. There he is, leaning over next to the gun-layer ... That's wee Louis: we drank a glass with him in Vouziers, 
remember? ... And the off-side driver, there, the one sitting up so straight on his horse, the magnificent arab beast, that’s Adolphe...’ 

The field gun, with its six gunners and the sergeant, then beyond that the limber and four horses mounted by the two drivers, followed by the ammunition wagon that was drawn by six horses and three 
drivers, and then the supply wagons, forage carts, and the mobile smithy, all made up an entire train of men, beasts, and equipment, stretching back in a straight line for about a hundred metres; not 
counting the spare horses, the extra ammunition wagon, the men and animals intended to plug any gaps, waiting over to the right, so as not to put themselves needlessly at risk in the line of fire. 
Honoré, though, was busy loading his gun. The two middle gunners had already gone to fetch the cartridge and shell from the ammunition chest, where the corporal and engineer were keeping watch; 
and suddenly, having inserted the cartridge—a powder charge wrapped in serge—and carefully pushed it in with the ramrod, the forward gunners slid the shell likewise into place, studs grating along 
the grooves of the barrel. Swiftly, the second gun-layer used the pin to pierce the cartridge and plunged the linstock into the vent. Honoré wanted to lay this first charge himself, and was half-crouched 
over the mounting, turning the screw to adjust the range, and making slight hand signals to indicate in which direction the gunner behind the cannon should aim, operating a lever to move the gun 
imperceptibly over to the right or to the left. 


‘That should do it!’ he said, straightening up. 

The captain, his tall frame bent double, came over to check the range. Next to each cannon, the second gunner stood holding the cord, ready to pull on the striker, the saw-toothed blade which lit the 
cap. And slowly, the orders were called out by number. 

‘Gun number one—tire! ... Gun number two—fire!...’ 

All six guns went off, the cannons recoiled and were wheeled back into place, while the artillery sergeants noted that the aim had fallen far too short. They corrected it, and the manwork started again, 
always the same; it was the slow deliberateness with which they performed their mechanical task, this calm precision that sustained morale among the men. The weapon, that beloved beast, drew a 
little family around itself, brought closer together because they all took a share in the task. The gun was the tie that bound them, their sole concern, everything existed for the gun alone—vans, wagons, 
horses, men, the lot. It was this which gave the battery its strong cohesion, working together calmly and solidly like a well-ordered household. 

Among the men in the 106th, cheers had greeted the first salvo. At las-—they were going to shut up those Prussian cannon! However, they were immediately disappointed when they saw the shells 
falling short only halfway there, most of them exploding in mid-air, before they'd even got as far as the bushes near where the enemy artillery lay hidden. 

‘Honoré says,’ began Maurice yet again, ‘that compared to his, all the other guns aren’t worth tuppence ... His, though—oh! He’d sleep next to it, you’d never find its like! Just see how fondly he looks 
at it, just watch how he makes them wipe it down to stop it overheating!’ 

He and Jean joked about this, cheered to see the artillery putting on such a brave show. After three rounds, though, the Prussians had adjusted their aim: first it had been too long, but now it was so 
precise that shells were dropping right on top of the French guns; and in spite of their best efforts to lengthen their range, the latter still couldn't manage it. One of Honoré’s gunners was killed—the one 
at the front, on the left. They shoved the body aside and the drill carried on as before, careful and steady. Missiles exploded, raining down from all directions; and around each gun, the same methodical 
activity went on, cartridge and shells put in place, sights set, shot fired, gun wheeled back into place, and it was as if the men were so thoroughly absorbed in the task that they could neither see nor 
hear anything else. 

What struck Maurice most strongly of all, however, was the attitude of the drivers, positioned fifteen metres back but sitting bolt upright in the saddle, facing the enemy. There was Adolphe, broad 
across the chest, with his thick blond moustache and red face; it required real pride and courage to sit there without even blinking, watching the shells coming straight for you, not even able to gnaw at 
your knuckles to distract yourself. The gunners working at least had something to keep them occupied; but the drivers just sat there, still as stones, seeing only death before them, with all the time in 
the world to reflect on it and wait for it to come. They were forced to sit facing the enemy—f they turned their backs, the urge to flee would prove too much for both the men and their mounts. Facing 
danger forces one to brave it out. No heroism is greater, yet none more humble. 

Another soldier had had his head blown off, and two wagon horses were in their death throes, their bellies ripped open; the enemy fire continued, so deadly that the entire battery was going to be put 
out of action if they insisted on staying where they were. They had to sidestep this terrible aim, even though it would be awkward to change position. The captain hesitated no longer, yelling out the 
order, 

‘Limber up!” 

The perilous manwork was carried out at frightening speed: the drivers executed another semicircle, drawing up the limber into place, and the gunners hitched it back to the guns. In doing this, however, 
they presented an extended front to the enemy, who took the opportunity to intensify their fire. The battery filed off at a brisk trot, tracing an arc among the furrows, and moved about fifty metres further 
to the right, setting up on a small plateau on the far side of the 106th. The guns were unhitched and the drivers once again found themselves face to face with the enemy; the firing began again, without 
pause, making such a commotion that the ground wouldn't stop shaking. 

This time Maurice cried out. Yet again, after three rounds, the Prussian batteries had readjusted their aim and the third shell had landed right on top of Honoré’s gun. They could see him rush forward 
and feel the fresh wound with a trembling hand—an entire chunk of the bronze muzzle had been torn away. But it could still be loaded, and once they’d removed the body of another gunner from 
between the wheels, the manwork began again. The gunner’s blood had splashed onto the gun carriage. 

‘No, it’s not Louis,’ Maurice continued thinking aloud. ‘There he is, laying the charge. He must be wounded, though, because he’s only using his left arm ... Oh! poor old Louis. He and Adolphe got on 
so well as long as he, the gunner, the foot soldier, was happy to be the humble servant of the driver, the man on horseback — despite the fact that he’s actually the more skilled of the two...’ 

Jean, who'd been quiet up until now, interrupted him with a cry of anguish. 

‘They'll never hold out, it’s no good!’ 

It was true—in less than five minutes this second position had become as untenable as the first. Missiles came hammering down with the same accuracy as before. A shell blew up one of the guns, 
killing a lieutenant and two men. Not a single shot went to waste, with such devastating effect that if they insisted on staying there much longer, there’d be neither cannon nor artillery personnel left. 
The destruction was crushing and complete. 

Then the captain cried out for the second time, 

‘Limber up!’ 

The manwork began again, the drivers galloped round once more in a semicircle, allowing the gunners to hitch the cannons back up. This time, though, in the middle of the process, an explosion shot 
a hole in Louis’s throat, tearing off his jaw, and he slumped over the mounting which he’d been lifting. And as Adolphe was coming round, just as their lines stood side-on to the enemy, they took a 
furious broadside: he keeled over, chest ripped open, arms flung wide. In a final spasm, he took the other man in his arms and they lay locked in an embrace, grotesquely twisted, married even unto 
death. 

In spite of the dead horses, and in spite of the chaos into which the ranks had been thrown by the broadside, the entire battery was already climbing back up the slope and had taken up a position 
further forward, a few metres away from where Maurice and Jean were lying. For the third time, the guns were unhitched and the men on horseback found themselves once again facing the enemy, 
while the cannons reopened fire without delay, showing stubborn, invincible heroism. 

‘It’s all over!’ said Maurice, his voice faltering. 

For the sky and the land seemed to have merged into one. Stones were splitting open and sometimes the sun was hidden by thick smoke. In the midst of the terrifying din, horses could be seen 
cowering, deafened by the noise. The captain was visible everywhere he went, far too tall. He was brought down, sliced in two, and fell like a toppled flagpole. 

They kept on at their task, however, especially around Honoré’s cannon, steadily and stubbornly. Honoré, despite his sergeant’s stripes, had to get down and do the drill himself, for there were only 
three gunners left. He laid the charge and pulled the striker, while the other three went to the ammunition chest, loaded the gun, and employed the brush and the ramrod. Extra men and horses had 
been sent for to fill the gaps carved out by death; they were slow to come, and in the meantime they just had to make do and wait. What really got to them was that they still couldn’t get their aim right, 
and almost all the missiles exploded in mid-air, without causing any real damage to the batteries opposite and their horribly effective bombardment. Suddenly, Honoré swore so loudly that they could 
hear him even above the sound of the thunder: of all the bloody luck! The right-hand wheel of his gun had been blown off! Jesus Christ! One leg gone, the poor old girl fallen over on her side, nose to 
the ground, all askew and no good for anything now! Huge tears rolled down his cheeks, and he took her neck between frantic hands, as if the warmth and tendemess of his embrace would be enough 
to put her right again. The best gun of all, the only one to have got a few shells over to the other side! And he was seized by a mad resolve—he would replace the wheel there and then, under fire. 
When he'd been to the trail-chest to fetch the spare wheel himself, assisted by another gunner, the emergency operation began—the most dangerous one possible to perform on the battlefield. Luckily, 
the extra men and horses had finally arrived, and two more gunners came to help. 

Yet again, though, the battery was in a state of confusion. There was a limit even to these mad heroics. The order was going to be given to withdraw once and for all. 

‘Hurry, comrades!’ Honoré kept on, ‘We can at least wheel her off, and then they won't get hold of her!’ 

His overriding concern was to save his cannon, as if he were saving the flag. And he was still talking when he was struck down, his right arm torn off, his left side ripped open. He fell on his cannon and 
remained there, as if lying in state, his eyes to the front, features intact, handsome and angry, looking towards the enemy. A letter had slipped out from under his torn uniform; his clenched hands had 
grasped hold of it, and drop by drop it became stained with his blood. 

The only lieutenant left alive flung out the command, 

‘Limber up!” 

One of the wagons had blown up, with a sound of fireworks fusing and exploding. They had to make the decision to take horses from another wagon, in order to salvage a cannon whose team had 
been left on the field. And this last time, when the drivers had turned and the four remaining guns had been hitched back up, they set off at a gallop, not stopping until they'd gone about a thousand 
metres, behind the first trees of Garenne Wood. 

Maurice had seen it all. With a small shudder of horror, he repeated mechanically, 

‘Poor lad! Oh, the poor lad!’ 

His distress seemed to make the gnawing pain in his stomach even worse. The animal within him was beginning to revolt: all his force was spent, and he was dying of hunger. His vision was becoming 
blurred, and he was no longer even conscious of the danger the regiment was in, now that the battery had been forced to retreat. Substantial numbers of men could attack the plateau at any moment. 
‘Listen,’ he said to Jean, ‘I must have something to eat ... I'd rather eat and then be killed straight away!’ 

He opened his rucksack, took out the bread in two trembling hands and ravenously bit into it. Bullets whistled past, two shells burst only metres away. But for him nothing else existed, nothing but the 
need to quell his hunger. 

‘Jean, do you want some?’ 

Jean was staring at him, dazed and wide-eyed, his stomach tortured by the same desire. 

‘All right then, | will, | can’t bear it,’ 

They shared the bread, greedily finishing it off, worrying about nothing else so long as there was still a mouthful left. And it was only afterwards that they saw their colonel again, high up on his horse, 
with blood coming from his boot. The 106th was overrun from every side. Other companies had already been put to flight. Then, forced to give way to the torrent, raising his sword, eyes full of tears, 
Mister de Vineuil cried, 

‘Lads! God have mercy on the souls he’s abandoned today!’ 

He was surrounded by groups of fleeing soldiers, and a dip in the landscape hid him from view. 

Then, somehow, Jean and Maurice found themselves behind the hedge, along with the remains of their company. There were forty men left at most, with Lieutenant Rochas at their head; they had the 
standard with them, and the subaltern bearing it had wound the silk around the pole to try to protect it. They scurried to the end of the hedge and threw themselves into a small clump of trees growing 
on a slope, where Rochas ordered them to start firing again. Scattered and concealed like snipers, the men could hold out; and they were helped by the fact that there was a major cavalry manwork 
going on to their right, and the regiments were being brought back into line to give it support. 

It was then that Maurice understood the slow, invincible grip which was now closing in on them for good. That morning, he’d seen the Prussians break through via the Saint-Albert gap and reach Saint- 
Menges, then Fleigneux; and now, behind Garenne Wood, he heard the booming of the cannon of the Prussian Guard, and began to glimpse other German uniforms coming down from the Givonne 
Hills. A few minutes more and the circle would be complete, the Guard would join up with the Vth Corps, surrounding the French artillery with a living wall, a thundering cordon of artillery. It must have 
been with the desperate notion of making one last attempt, of finding some way to break through this marching wall, that one of the reserve cavalry divisions, led by General Margueritte, began gathering 
behind a fold in the land, ready to charge. This would be a charge to the death, with no hope of accomplishing anything, merely a gesture to uphold French honour. And Maurice, thinking of Prosper, 
witnessed the awesome spectacle. 

Ever since the small hours, Prosper had done nothing but make his horse trudge from one end of Illy Plateau to the other, constantly marching and counter-marching. They'd been woken at dawn, one 
by one, without the reveille being sounded; and to make the coffee, they'd cleverly shielded each fire with an overcoat, so as not to alert the Prussians. After that, they’d been left in total ignorance, 
they could hear the cannon and see the smoke and the infantry moving around far away, but they knew nothing of the battle, its importance, what the outcome was, or why their generals had left them 
so utterly inactive. As for Prosper, he was thoroughly exhausted. What made them suffer were these sleepless nights, as their fatigue mounted up and the trotting of their horses induced irresistible 
drowsiness. He hallucinated, seeing himself on the ground, snoring away on a pebble mattress, he dreamed he was in a proper bed with clean, white sheets. For minutes at a time he was actually 
asleep in the saddle, just some object on the move, carried wherever his horse chose to trot. Sometimes comrades had toppled off their mounts that way. They were all so tired that the sound of the 
reveille no longer woke them up, and they had to be pulled to their feet, tugged and kicked out of the void. 

‘What the hell are they doing? What the bloody hell are they doing to us?’ said Prosper over and over again, trying to shake off the inexorable torpor. 


The cannon had been booming since six o'clock. As they climbed up a hillside, two of his comrades were killed by a shell, right there beside him; and further on, three more were left lying on the ground, 
bullet-holes piercing their skin before they even knew what was coming, or where it was coming from. This military parade was infuriating; it was futile and dangerous, across a battlefield. Finally, at 
about one o'clock, he realised that they were deciding to kill them cleanly at least. The entire Margueritte division, three regiments of the African Chasseurs, one of the French Chasseurs, and one of 
Hussars, had been assembled in a dip in the landscape, a little below the Calvary, to the left of the road. The trumpets had sounded to dismount. And the order from the officers rang out, 
‘Saddle up the horses and secure the saddlebags!’ 
Dismounting, Prosper stretched and patted Zephyr down. Poor old horse, he was about as dead on his feet as his master, completely shattered by the rotten job he was being forced to do. On top of 
all that, he was heavily laden: there was clothing in the saddlebags and an overcoat rolled up over the top, shirt, trousers, shoulderbag for grooming behind the saddle, and then across it the bag of 
provisions, not counting the goatskin, waterbottle, and mess-tin. The cavalry officer felt his heart overflow with tender pity as he tightened the girth and made sure that everything was secure. 
It was a nasty moment. Prosper, who was no more of a coward than the next man, lit up a cigarette, his mouth was so dry. Just before a charge, every man can tell himself, ‘This time, it’s your turn!’ It 
lasted a good five or six minutes, as General Marguerite reportedly went on ahead to get the lie of the land. They waited. The five regiments had formed three columns, each one seven squadrons 
deep, to give the cannons something to chew on. 
Suddenly, the trumpets sounded: to your mounts! Almost simultaneously, another call rang out: draw swords! 
Each regiment's colonel had already galloped on twenty-five metres ahead of the front line to his battle position. The captains were at their posts, out in front of their men. And the waiting began again, 
amid a deathly hush. Not a sound, not a whisper could be heard beneath the blazing sun. Only the beating of their hearts. One order to go, the very last, and then this motionless mass would stir and 
rush forward like a hurricane. 
Just then, however, an officer appeared over the crest of the hill, riding on horseback and wounded, with two men supporting him. At first they didn’t recognize him. Then a rumbling came up from the 
men, rising to a wild clamour. It was General Margueritte, who'd been shot through both cheeks, and who'd no doubt die from his wounds. Unable to speak, he waved his arms in the enemy's direction. 
Still the clamour grew. 
‘Our G eneral! ... Revenge, revenge!’ 
Then raising his sword aloft, the colonel of the 1st Regiment boomed out, 
‘Charge!’ 
The trumpets sounded and the mass began to stir, at a trot at first. Prosper was in the first row of men, but almost at the far end of the right flank. The centre is where the danger is greatest, for this is 
where the enemy instinctively concentrates its fire. As they came over the crest of the hill and began descending the other side, towards the vast plain, he could make out quite distinctly the Prussian 
squares they were being flung at, a thousand metres away. Apart from that, he trotted along as if in a dream, feeling floaty and light-headed because he’d been asleep, and with an extraordinarily empty 
sensation in his head that left him completely devoid of thought. It was the machine taking over, propelled onwards by an irresistible impulse. Again and again, they were told to feel their boots touching 
the next man’s, to make the ranks as serried as possible and rock solid. Then, as the trot began to accelerate and turned into a raging gallop, the African Chasseurs began emitting wild shrieks like 
Arabs, terrifying their horses. Before long they were rushing headlong, hell for leather, at an infernal gallop, letting out ferocious yells which the crackling bullets accompanied like a hailstorm, rattling 
down upon everything metal, mess-tins, water bottles, the copper trim on their uniforms and on the harnesses. Through the hail came the hurricane blast of wind and thunder that set the ground 
trembling, leaving a smell of scorched wool and sweating beasts rising up into the sunlight. 
At five hundred metres, Prosper slipped beneath the impact of a terrifying surge forward which swept everything away with it. He grabbed at Zephyr’s mane and managed to get back into the saddle. 
The battered centre ranks, demolished by the gunfire, swung to the side, while the two flanks began to spin round, doubling back to gather momentum. It was the final, predicted annihilation of the 1st 
Squadron. Dead horses cluttered the ground, some killed outright, others struggling in violent agony; unseated horsemen could be seen running as fast as their little legs could carry them, trying to find 
a horse. The dead were already strewn across the plain, and many riderless horses kept on cantering, coming back into position of their own accord to return to the fire at a mad pace, as if drawn by 
the smell of gunpowder. The charge began once more, the 2nd Squadron advanced with mounting fury, men clinging low to their horses’ necks, swords held by their knees, ready to strike. They covered 
another two hundred metres, amid the deafening clamour of the storm. But yet again the centre ranks crumbled beneath the gunfire, men and beasts began to fall, as inextricably tangled bodies halted 
the charge. And so the 2nd Squadron was broken in its turn, wiped out, giving up its place to those that followed. 
By the time the third charge took place, in this stubborn display of heroics, Prosper found himself mixed up among Hussars and French Chasseurs. The regiments were becoming confused, and now 
they were just one enormous wave, perpetually breaking and gathering, sweeping everything up in its path. He was no longer conscious of anything at all, but abandoned himself to his horse, brave 
old Zephyr whom he loved so dearly, and who appeared to have been panicked by an injury to his ear. Now he was among the centre ranks, and other horses were rearing up and toppling over around 
him, some men being thrown to the ground as if blown off by a gust of wind, while others, killed outright, stayed in the saddle, continuing the charge, their eyes suddenly lifeless. And this time, in the 
wake of the two hundred metres they gained once more, the stubble-field reappeared, covered in the dead and the dying. There were some with their heads buried in the ground. Others, who'd fallen 
face up, gazed at the sun with terror-stricken eyes coming out of their sockets. Then there was the large, black horse of an officer, its stomach blown open that was trying in vain to get back up, forelegs 
all tangled up in its guts. As the gunfire intensified again, the outer flanks swung round one more time, and doubled back to concentrate their numbers. 
In the end, it wasn’t until they got as far as the 4th Squadron and the fourth attempt that they managed to reach the Prussian lines. Sword held high, Prosper swung down on their helmets and dark- 
coloured uniforms, seeing them through a fog. There was blood coming from somewhere, he saw that Zephyr’s mouth was bleeding, and he imagined that it must have come, from biting into the enemy 
ranks. The clamour around him had reached such a pitch that he could no longer hear himself shouting, even though the cry that must have been coming from his mouth was tearing his throat out. 
Behind the first of the Prussian lines, however, was another, and another, and yet another. Heroism was futile, these deeply massed men were like long grass, engulfing horses and riders alike. It was 
no use hacking away at them, for there were always more left. The gunfire raged with such intensity, and at point-blank range, that uniforms began catching fire. Everything went dark, swallowed up in 
the bayonets among the crushed chests and cracked skulls. The regiments would leave two-thirds of their numbers behind, and all that remained of the charge was the glorious folly of having tried it at 
all. Suddenly Zephyr was struck right in the chest and collapsed to the ground, crushing Prosper’s right hip beneath him; the pain was so intense that he lost consciousness. 
Maurice and Jean, who'd been following the heroic gallop of the squadrons, exclaimed angrily, 
‘Jesus Christ! What bloody good’s bravery?’ 
And they kept firing, crouched behind the bushes on their low hill where they found themselves deployed as snipers. Rochas himself had picked up a rifle and was firing. But Illy Plateau was well and 
truly lost this time, the Prussian troops were invading it from every side. It was probably about two o'clock, and the junction was now complete—the Vth Corps and the Prussian Guard had at last met 
up, Closing the loop. 
All of a sudden, Jean fell to the ground. 
‘That's it,’ he stammered, ‘I’ve had it.’ 
It was as if he’d been struck a violent blow to the top of his head with a hammer—his képi had been torn off and was now lying behind him. At first, he thought his skull had been cracked open and that 
his brains were showing through. For some moments he didn’t dare touch the spot, sure there’d be a hole. Then he risked it, and examined his fingers that were covered in sticky, red blood. The pain 
was so overpowering that he passed out. 
Just at that moment, Rochas was issuing orders to withdraw. There was a Prussian company only two or three hundred metres away. They were going to be caught. 
‘Don't hurry, just turn around and keep firing ... We'll regroup back there, behind that low wall.’ 
But Maurice was in despair. 
‘Sir, we're not going to leave the corporal here, are we?’ 
‘If he’s had it, what do you want me to do?’ 
‘No! No, he’s still breathing ... We can carry him off!’ 
Rochas shrugged, as if to say that you couldn't burden yourself with every man that fell. On the battlefield, the wounded no longer count. Then Maurice pleaded with Pache and Lapoulle. ‘Come on, 
give me a hand, I’m not strong enough to manage all by myself.’ They didn’t hear him, they weren’t listening, they were thinking only of themselves, survival instincts working overtime. They were 
already sliding to their knees and disappearing off at high speed behind the little wall. The Prussians were a mere hundred metres away. Crying with rage, left alone with an unconscious Jean, Maurice 
put his arms around him and tried to carry him. But it was true, he was too weak and feeble, worn out by fatigue and anxiety, He stumbled at the first attempt, and fell over with his load, If only he could 
spot a stretcher-bearer somewhere! He looked frantically about him, thought he recognized one among the fleeing men, and waved desperately at him. No one turned back to help. He gathered his 
last ounce of strength, took hold of Jean again, and managed about thirty paces; and when a shell exploded nearby, he thought it was all over and that he, too, was going to die, on top of the body of 
his friend. Slowly, Maurice picked himself up. He felt for wounds and found none, not even a scratch. So why didn’t he just make a run for it then? There was still time, it would only take him a couple 
of bounds to reach the little wall, and he’d be safe. Fear welled up inside him again, making him panic. He took one leap and was running away, when a bond stronger than the fear of death held him 
back. No! He couldn't do it, he couldn't possibly abandon Jean like that. It would have tortured every cell in his body, for the brotherly affection which had grown up between him and this peasant went 
to the very depths of his soul, right to the roots of life itself. Perhaps it even went back as far as those first days on earth: now, as then, it was as if only two humans existed, and neither could have 
abandoned the other without abandoning part of himself. If Maurice hadn't eaten that crust of bread an hour before, while the shells were falling all around him, he’d never have found the strength to 
do what he did next. As it was, he couldn’t remember any of it afterwards. He must have heaved Jean up onto his shoulders and then dragged him off with him, stopping and starting dozens of times 
among the stubble and the undergrowth, stumbling over every stone, yet struggling back to his feet every time. What kept him going was an invincible will-power, a refusal to give up which would have 
made him carry a whole mountain if he'd had to. Behind the wall he found Rochas and the few remaining men from their squad, still firing, defending the flag that the subaltern was carrying under his 
arm. No line of retreat had been signalled to the army corps in the event of failure. This lack of foresight and state of confusion left each general to do as he saw fit, and by now they’d all found 
themselves being forced back to Sedan by the fearsome embrace of the victorious German armies. The 7‘ Corps’ 24 Division was withdrawing in a fairly orderly manner, but what was left of the other 
divisions, together with those from the 1st Corps, were already heading for the city in an appalling mess, like a torrent of anger and sheer panic sweeping men and beasts along with it. Just then, 
however, Maurice saw with joy that Jean was opening his eyes; and as he ran to a nearby stream to fetch water to wash his face, he was astounded: on his right, on the floor of the sheltered valley, 
protected by steep slopes, he saw the very same peasant he’d noticed that morning, still plodding steadily on, pushing the plough behind a large, grey horse. Why waste a day? It wasn’t because there 
was a battle going on that the wheat would stop growing, nor the world cease to live. 

336 
High up on the roof terrace, where he’d gone to get an overview of the situation, Delaherche eventually began to grow restless and impatient, anxious to know what was going on. He could see for 
himself that the shells were passing over the town, and that the three or four which had destroyed the roofs of the surrounding houses could only be the occasional replies to the firing from the Palatinate 
Fort that was so slow and ineffectual. Of the battle itself, though, he could see nothing, and the urge to find out what was happening, and find out now, was fuelling his fear of losing both his life and 
fortune to the catastrophe, He went back down, leaving his field glasses trained towards the German batteries. 
Downstairs, however, he paused for a moment on seeing the garden which lay in the middle of the factory. It was nearly one o'clock, and the hospital was overflowing with wounded men. There was 
an endless stream of ambulances drawing up now beneath the porch. They were already short of the standard two- and four-wheel vehicles. Now there were trail-frames, forage and supply wagons, 
anything that could be requisitioned on the battlefield; even carts and farm-wagons began appearing, taken from farmyards and harnessed up to stray horses. Into these were piled all the men who'd 
been gathered up and hastily bandaged by the first-aid field ambulances. What they unloaded was a gruesome collection of poor wretches, some a greenish hue, others purple from asphyxia; many 
had passed out and others emitted sharp cries of pain; some were so numb with shock that they abandoned themselves to the nurses’ care with terror in their eyes, while a few shook so violently on 
being touched that they died on the spot. The influx became so huge that ‘ there weren't going to be enough mattresses in the vast, low-ceilinged room, and Major Bouroche gave orders to start using 
the large bed of straw he’d had spread out at one end. However, he and his assistants were still able to handle all the operations between them. He’d simply asked for a second table to be set up in 
the warehouse where he was working, equipped with a mattress and oilcloth. One of his assistants swiftly stuffed a chloroform-soaked towel under the patient's nose. The thin, steel blade gleamed, 
the saws made only the slightest rasping sound, blood would spurt out, and the flow was instantly staunched. Patients were brought rapidly to and from the operating table, leaving barely enough time 
to sponge down the oilcloth in between. And at the other end of the garden, behind the laburnum trees, where they'd had to start a charnel heap to get rid of the bodies, they also flung the amputated 
arms and legs and all the bits of flesh and bone left behind on the tables. 
Sitting beneath one of the tall trees, Madam Delaherche and Gilberte couldn't roll bandages fast enough. Bouroche, passing by with his face red and hot and his apron already bloodstained, threw a 
bundle of linen at Delaherche, yelling, 


‘Here, take this! Do something, make yourself useful for God’s sake!’ 

But the mill owner protested. 

‘Sorry! | must get back to see what's happening. We don’t even know whether we're still alive...’ 

Then, his lips brushing his wife’s hair, he said, 

‘My poor Gilberte! To think that a shell could send all this up in smoke! It’s terrifying.’ 

She raised her head, her face very pale, and glanced around with a shudder. Then that involuntary, irrepressible smile reappeared on her lips. 

‘Oh, yes! It is terrifying, what with all these men being cut up ... How odd that | can stay where | am and not faint.’ 

Madam Delaherche had watched her son kiss the young woman’s hair. She made a move as if to push the image away, thinking of that other man who also must have kissed her hair last night. But 
her elderly hands trembled, and she murmured, 

‘Lord, such suffering! It makes you forget your own.’ 

Delaherche left, explaining that he would be straight back with something definite to report. As soon as he reached the Rue Maqua, he was astonished to see how many soldiers were coming back 
unarmed, uniforms in tatters and covered in dust. The men he actually tried to question were unable to give him any detailed information: some replied in a daze that they didn’t know; others said so 
much, waving their arms around so wildly and talking in such exaggerated terms that they appeared quite mad. So he instinctively headed back to the Sous-Préfecture, assuming that this was where 
any news would be arriving. As he was crossing the Place du Collége, two cannons, no doubt the only two guns left of a battery, drew up at a gallop and came to a halt against the kerbstone. In the 
Grande-Rue, it was hard not to notice that the city was starting to become cluttered with the first of the men fleeing the battle: three Hussars without horses were sitting in a doorway, sharing a loaf of 
bread; another two were hesitantly leading their mounts, unsure where to stable them; officers ran around in desperation, apparently without a clue as to where they were going. On the Place Turenne, 
a second lieutenant advised him not to hang around too long, because shells were landing frequently on the square, and only a few moments earlier a blast had mangled the iron railings surrounding 
the statue of the famous captain who had conquered the Palatinate. Just as he was making his way hurriedly down the Rue de la Sous-Préfecture, he actually saw two projectiles explode with a dreadful 
racket on the Pont de Meuse. 

He was standing awkwardly outside the concierge’s door, trying to find some pretext for summoning one of the aides-de-camp and questioning him, when a young voice called out to him from within. 
‘Mister Delaherche! Quick, come in, it isn’t nice out there,’ 

It was Rose, a girl who worked for him, and whom he hadn’t thought of before. Thanks to her, every door would be open to him. He entered the lodge and accepted her invitation to sit down. 

‘Just imagine, all this has made Mama quite unwell, and she’s gone to bed. There’s only me here now, you see, because Papa’s part of the National Guard up at the Citadel ... A little while ago, the 
Emperor decided to show how brave he was again, and he went back out and got right to the end of the road, as far as the bridge, A shell even landed right in front of him, and one of his equerries’ 
horses was killed. And then he came back ... Well, what else could he do?’ 

‘So, you know what the situation is, then ... What have these gentlemen been saying?’ 

She looked at him in amazement. She still seemed fresh-faced and happy, with her fine hair and bright, childlike eyes, busying herself among all these dreadful goings on, without really understanding 
what was happening. 

‘No, | don’t know anything ... At about midday, | took a letter up for Marshal MacMahon. The Emperor was with him ... They shut themselves away in there for an hour, the Marshal lying in his bed and 
the Emperor sitting on a chair at his side ... | do know that, because | saw them when the door was opened.’ 

‘So, what were they saying?’ 

Again, she looked at him, and she couldn't help laughing. 

‘But | don’t know—how could |? No one on this earth knows what they said to each other.’ 

It was true, and he made as if to apologize for having asked such a stupid question. However, he was obsessed by the thought of that vital conversation: how fascinating it must have been! What 
solution had they come up with? 

‘Now,’ went on Rose, ‘the Emperor’s gone back into his own room, and he’s in conference with two generals who've just arrived from the battlefield.’ 

She broke off, and glanced up the steps. 

‘Look! Here comes one of them now ... And look! There’s the other one!’ 

He hurried out and recognized them as Generals Ducrot and Douay, whose horses were waiting for them. He watched them climb into the saddle and then gallop off. Following the surrender of Illy 
Plateau, both men had come running to warn the Emperor that the battle was lost. They gave him precise details of the situation, telling him that both the army and Sedan were now surrounded on all 
sides, and that the disaster would be truly appalling. 

In his room, the Emperor wandered up and down in silence for a few minutes, his gait unsteady and ailing. The only man left with him now was a single aide-de-camp, standing mutely by one of the 
doors. And the Emperor went on pacing up and down, from the fireplace to the window, his face drained of colour and now distorted by a nervous twitch. His back seemed to have grown more stooped, 
as if an entire world had collapsed on it; and his lifeless gaze, eyes veiled by heavy lids, displayed the resignation of the fatalist who’d gambled and lost his final hand against Fate. But each time he 
reached the half-open window, a shudder made him pause for a second. 

During one of these momentary pauses, he raised a shaky hand and murmured, 

‘Oh! The cannon, the cannon! It's been going on and on all day!’ 

Indeed, from where he was standing, the boom of the batteries on La Marfée and Frénois was extraordinarily violent. It was like a rumble of thunder which made the windows and even the wall tremble, 
a stubborn, incessant, exasperating din. He must have been thinking that any further struggle was futile, and that it was little short of criminal to keep up the resistance. What good would any more 
bloodshed do, any more crushed limbs and heads blown off, yet more dead, to add to those already scattered about the countryside? If they really were beaten, and it was all over, why carry on with 
the massacre? There was enough abomination and pain crying out beneath the sun already. 

Returning from the window, the Emperor began to tremble again and he lifted up his hands. 

‘Oh! The cannon! The cannon! It just won't stop!” 

Perhaps the horrible realisation of his own responsibilities was dawning on him, as he imagined the bleeding corpses lying back there in their thousands due to his misdeeds; or perhaps it was simply 
that his dreamer’s heart was moved to pity, that he was just a good man haunted by humanitarian concerns. Even as Fate was dealing him this dreadful blow, breaking and destroying his destiny like 
some wisp of straw, he managed to find tears for others, overwhelmed by the senseless butchery which was still going on, powerless to bear it any longer. Now this diabolical cannonade was causing 
his heart to pound in his chest as if it would burst, making his pain even worse. 

‘Oh! The cannon! Make it stop, make it stop right now!’ 

And this Emperor, who'd lost his throne and given up his powers to the Empress Regent, this army leader who’d lost his authority, since handing over supreme command to Marshal Bazaine, was 
suddenly conscious once more of his own powers, and he felt an overwhelming need to prove himself master one last time. Ever since Chalons, he’d kept to the shadows without giving a single order, 
had resigned, himself to being no more than some useless, nameless burden, getting in the way, being bundled along with his troops’ baggage. And it was only in defeat that the Emperor in him 
reawoke; the first and only order he still had to give, out of the terror and pity in his heart, was to hoist the white flag over the Citadel, to ask for an armistice. 

‘Oh! The cannon! The cannon! ... Take a sheet, a tablecloth, take anything! Quick, run and tell them that they're to shut up!’ 

The aide-de-camp hurried out of the room, and the Emperor went on pacing unsteadily back and forth, from the chimney-place to the window, while the batteries still thundered away, shaking the entire 
house. 

Downstairs, Delaherche was still chatting to Rose when a duty sergeant came running up to them. 

‘Miss, we can’t find anything, and | can’t even seem to find a maid anywhere ... | don’t suppose you've got any material, a piece of white material?’ 

‘How about a towel?’ 

‘No, no, not big enough ... Something like a sheet torn in half.’ 

Obligingly, Rose had already dashed over to the linen cupboard. 

‘The only thing is, | don’t have any sheets cut up ... A large piece of white material ... No! | can’t see anything that would do the trick ... Ana! Here we are—how about a tablecloth?’ 

‘Perfect! Exactly what | need.’ 

As he was leaving, he added, 

‘We're going to use it as a white flag to hoist above the citadel and ask for peace ... Thank you, Miss.’ 

Delaherche gave an involuntary leap of joy. At last, they were going to be left alone! Then, sensing that it wasn’t really very patriotic to be so glad, he contained himself. But his heart pounded with relief 
nonetheless, and he watched a colonel and a captain, with the sergeant in their wake, coming hurriedly out of the Sous-Préfecture. The colonel was carrying the rolled-up tablecloth under his arm. It 
occurred to Delaherche that he might follow them, and he took leave of Rose, who was extremely proud to have furnished the piece of material. Just then, the clock struck two. 

Outside the town hall, Delaherche was jostled by floods of haggard-looking soldiers coming down from the Cassine district. He lost sight of the colonel and abandoned the idea of going to see the white 
flag being put up. They certainly wouldn't let him into the Keep; and for another thing, hearing talk of shells landing on the school, a new fear came over him: what if his factory had caught fire since 
he'd left it? Agitated and restless again, he headed back home, hurrying to mask his own anxiety. But groups of people blocked the streets and obstacles were already springing up again at every 
crossroads. Not until he reached the Rue Maqua did he breathe a sigh of relief on seeing the monumental facade of his house undamaged, with not even a wisp of smoke or a spark to be seen. He 
went inside and called out to his mother and wife. 

‘Everything's all right, they’re hoisting the white flag, there’s going to be an armistice!’ 

Then he stopped short, for the sight of the hospital was truly appalling. 

In the huge drying room, whose main door had been left open, not only were all the mattresses occupied, but there was no longer any room left even on the bed of straw spread out at the far end. They 
were starting to lay straw down in between the beds, squashing the injured up close together. Already they’d counted nearly two hundred, and still they kept coming in. The wide windows shed a white 
light across this heaped-up human suffering. Sometimes, someone made too brusque a movement, and an involuntary cry rang out. Dying breaths gasped out onto the damp air. In the background 
was a soft, incessant moaning that sounded almost like singing. And the silence deepened into a sort of resigned stupor, taking on the doleful, despondent air of a room for the dead, broken only by 
the whispers and footsteps of the nurses. The soldiers’ wounds, hastily bandaged on the battlefield, some still exposed to the air, displayed their distress for all to see, between the tatters of their 
greatcoats and torn trousers. Feet with shoes still on stretched out mangled and bleeding. Limbs hung inert from knees and elbows, as if a hammer had been taken to them, There were broken hands 
and fingers about to fall off, dangling by no more than a thread of skin. Fractured arms and legs appeared to be most common, held stiff with pain, like lead weights. The most worrying injuries of all, 
though, were those to the stomach, trunk, and skull. Blood poured from horrific gashes to the ribcage, intestines had wound into knots and pushed up the skin, and kidneys which had been damaged, 
sliced into, made bodies twist into frenzied, contorted attitudes. Some men’s lungs had been pierced right through, some with so tiny a puncture that there wasn’t any bleeding, others by such a yawning 
gash that life gushed out in a flood of red; and haemorrhages, the injuries no one could see, would suddenly strike men down, making them delirious, turning their faces black. But the head injuries 
were by far the worst; shattered jawbones with teeth and tongues reduced to a bloody pulp; smashed sockets with an eyeball half hanging out; skulls split open and brains showing through. Wherever 
the bullets had entered the spinal cord or brain tissue the men lay like corpses, lifeless and comatose; while-others, suffering from fractures and fever, tossed and turned, asking for water in low, 
pleading voices. 

Then, next door, in the warehouse where they were operating, there was yet more horror. In this first rush, they were performing emergency operations only, where the desperate condition of the patient 
made it vital. If there was any risk of haemorrhage, Bouroche would decide on an immediate amputation. Likewise, if shrapnel was lodged anywhere dangerous, such as the base of the neck, under 
the arms, in the groin, inside elbow, or the back of the thigh, he went straight in and dug it out from deep down inside the wound. Other injuries that he preferred to leave for observation, were simply 
dressed by the nurses on his instructions. He himself had already carried out four amputations, staggering them with a few bullet extractions to give himself a rest in between major operations; and he 
was starting to get tired. There were only two operating tables, his and one other, where one of his assistants was at work. They'd simply hung a sheet down the middle, so that the patients couldn’t 
see each other. And even though they sponged down the tables, they were still red; and the buckets of water that needed only a glassful of blood to turn them from clear to crimson, and which they 


swilled out a few steps away over a tub of daisies, looked as if they were full of pure blood being flung over the lawn, drenching the flowers. Even though the air flowed in freely from outside, the stale 
smell of chloroform rose up in nauseous waves from the tables, bandages, and surgical equipment. 

A compassionate man deep down, Delaherche was still shaking in sympathy when his attention was caught by a landau drawing up beneath the porch. No doubt this gentleman's carriage had been 
the only thing they could find, and they'd piled in the wounded. There were eight of them, crowded in one on top of the other. The mill owner gave a cry of shock and terror on recognizing the last one 
to be brought down as Captain Beaudoin. 

‘Oh! My poor friend! ... Wait here! I'll get my mother and my wife to come out to you.’ 

They came running, leaving two servant girls to carry on rolling up bandages. The nurses who'd taken hold of the captain carried him into the room; and they were about to set him on a pile of straw 
when Delaherche noticed a soldier lying on a mattress, motionless, face sallow, eyes wide open. 

‘Hold on, this one’s dead!’ 

‘Hey, he’s right, ‘murmured one of the nurses. ‘No point him taking up space.’ 

He and a colleague picked up the corpse and carried it out to the improvised charnel heap behind the laburnums, A dozen bodies already lay lined up, grown stiff as their dying breath left them, some 
with their feet pointed, as if their suffering had stretched them, others lying crooked, twisted into atrocious positions. Some were grimacing, eyes rolled up to show the whites, teeth bared by snarling 
lips; while many of them, drawn and terribly sad, still had great big tears on their cheeks. A very young soldier, who'd been small and skinny, had had his head half blown away, and he was clutching a 
woman's photograph to his breast with convulsed hands; it was one of those pale, cheap-quality photographs, and it was spattered with blood. And lying at the feet of the dead, flung on any old how, 
were piles of amputated arms and legs and everything that could be carved out or chopped off on the operating table, like sweepings from a butcher's shop, flesh and blood offcuts shoved into a corner. 
Standing in front of Captain Beaudoin, Gilberte gave a shudder. My God! How pale he was, lying there on the mattress, his face white beneath all that horrid dirt! And the thought that, only a few hours 
before, he had held her in his arms, full of life and smelling so sweet, left her frozen with fear. She fell to her knees. 

‘My dear, how terrible! But it’s nothing serious, is it?’ 

Automatically, she took out her handkerchief and wiped his face, unable to bear to see him like this, all dirty and sweaty with soil and gunpowder. She felt as if she was easing his suffering by cleaning 
him up a little. 

‘That's right, isn’t it? It's nothing, just your leg.’ 

The captain opened his eyes with some difficulty, half-submerged in sleep. He recognized his friends, and tried to smile. 

‘Yes, it’s only my leg ... | didn’t even feel it happen, | just thought I'd tripped and fallen...’ 

But his speech was laboured. 

‘Oh! I'm thirsty, I’m so thirsty!’ 

Madam Delaherche, who was leaning over him on the other side of the mattress, hurried off. She ran to fetch a glass and a carafe of water, with a drop of cognac added. And when the captain had 
greedily drained his glass she was obliged to share the rest between the other patients lying next to him: hands reached out and voices pleaded fervently with her. A Zouave began sobbing because 
there wasn’t any left for him. 

Meanwhile, Delaherche tried to have a word with the major, to see if he would treat the captain out of turn. Bouroche had just walked into the room in his blood-soaked apron, his broad face covered 
in sweat and seemingly set on fire by his leonine mane of hair; and as he passed, men tried to sit up and stop him, all desperate to be seen to straight away, to be saved, to know what their fate was 
to be: ‘Me next, sir, me next!’ Faltering prayers followed him across the room and fumbling fingers clutched at his clothes. But he was completely absorbed in what he was doing, huffing and puffing 
away wearily, getting his work organized and taking no notice of anyone else, He talked out loud to himself, counting the patients off on his fingers, assigning numbers to them and sorting them into 
categories: this one, then this one, then another; one, two, three; jaw, arm, thigh; while the assistant accompanying him listened carefully, trying to remember it all. 

‘Major,’ said Delaherche, ‘there’s a captain here, Captain Beaudoin...’ 

Bouroche cut him short. 

‘What? Beaudoin, here? ... Oh, poor sod!’ 

He went over and stood before the wounded man. However, he must have seen at a glance how serious his condition was, for immediately, without even stooping to examine the injured leg, he said, 
‘Right! He’s to be brought to me straight away, as soon as I’ve finished the operation they're preparing at the moment.’ 

And he went back into the warehouse, followed by Delaherche, who was unwilling to let him out of his sight in case he forgot his promise. 

This time, the operation was to amputate an arm at the socket by the Lisfranc method, something surgeons referred to as a nice little job, an elegant, swift piece of work that took forty seconds from 
start to finish, if that. Chloroform was already being administered, while an assistant grasped the shoulder in both hands, four fingers of each under the armpit, thumbs on top. Then, armed with a long, 
slim knife, Bouroche called out ‘Sit him up!’, grabbed the deltoid, pierced the arm and cut through the muscle; then, slicing back upwards, he severed the joint in one go; and off came the arm, lopped 
off in three swift strokes. The assistant had slid his thumbs over the humeral artery to act as a tourniquet and stop the flow of blood. ‘Lie him back down!’ Bouroche couldn’t help chuckling as he began 
stitching up the wound, for it had taken him a mere thirty-five seconds. All that was left now was to tack the flap of flesh back over the wound, like a flat epaulette. It was a pretty sight, because this was 
a dangerous operation—a man could lose all his blood in three minutes from the humeral artery, not to mention the fact that every time a patient was knocked out with chloroform, there was a risk that 
he might die. 

Frozen to the spot, Delaherche would gladly have fled. But he didn’t have time to, for the arm was already lying on the table. The soldier who'd been operated on, a recruit, a sturdy peasant, caught 
sight of the arm as it was being carried away to behind the laburnums, just as he was coming round. He looked down sharply at his shoulder, saw it sliced through and bleeding. He was furiously angry. 
‘Oh! Jesus Christ! What a stupid thing to do!’ 

Bouroche, drained, made no reply. Then he said heartily, 

‘| acted for the best, son, | didn’t want you kicking the bucket ... And anyway, | asked you, and you said yes.’ 

‘| said yes! | said yes! D’you think | knew what | was saying?’ 

His anger dissolved, and he began crying bitterly. 

‘What the fuck am | meant to do now?’ 

They carried him back to the straw, and gave the table and oilcloth a rough wipe down; and once again the buckets of red water were sent sloshing across the lawn, drenching the white tub of daisies 
with blood. 

But Delaherche was astonished that he could still hear the cannon. Why on earth didn’t they stop? Surely Rose’s tablecloth must be flying over the citadel by now. Yet it was quite the opposite, the 
Prussian batteries seemed to have started to intensify their fire. It made such a racket that no one could hear themselves speak, the ground shuddered so violently that even the least nervous of them 
shook from head to toe, filled with mounting dread. Jolts that brought hearts leaping into throats could hardly be good for those either at or on the operating tables. The entire hospital was being turned 
upside down, panic-stricken, driving everyone to exasperation. 

‘It was all over, so why are they still firing?’ exclaimed Delaherche, ears straining anxiously, all the time imagining that what he was hearing would be the final shot. 

Then, tuming back to Bouroche to remind him about the captain, he was astounded to discover him lying on the ground, face down on a bale of hay, both arms stripped to the shoulders and plunged 
into two buckets of icy water. His strength and morale completely drained, the major had collapsed in utter exhaustion, brought down by an overwhelming sense of sadness and desolation, going 
through one of those agonizing moments when the doctor feels completely powerless. He was a solid man, though, with a tough hide and a steady heart. But he’d just been struck by that feeling of 
‘What's the point?’ The sense that he’d never manage it all, that he couldn’t do everything, had suddenly paralysed him. What was the point? Whatever he did, death would always be the strongest. 
Two nurses brought Captain Beaudoin over on a stretcher. 

‘Major,’ ventured Delaherche, ‘here’s the captain.’ 

Bouroche opened his eyes, drew his arms out of the buckets, shook them off and dried them on the straw. Then, getting to his knees, he said, 

‘Bloody hell, yes! Another one ... Come on, then, the day’s not over yet!’ 

And he was back on his feet, refreshed, shaking his leonine head with its wild mane of hair, the compelling call of discipline and the need for action setting him back on track. 

Gilberte and Madam Delaherche had followed the stretcher through; and when the captain had been laid on the oilcloth covering the mattress, they stood a few paces back. 

‘Right! It’s just above the right ankle,’ Bouroche was saying, talking a lot to distract the patient. ‘Not serious if it's there. Get better in no time ... Now, let’s have a look at it.’ 

He was visibly concerned, however, by Beaudoin’s torpid state. He looked at the first-aid dressing, a single band which had been pulled tight and kept in place on the trouser-leg by the sheath of a 
bayonet. He grumbled beneath his breath, wondering what sort of idiot could have done that. Then all of a sudden, he shut up. He’d just worked it out: it must have happened on the way there, in the 
landau full of wounded men; the bandage must have come loose and slipped down, so that it no longer exerted any pressure on the wound, and this had led to extensive haemorrhaging. 

Bouroche flew into a violent rage, shouting at one of the nurses who was helping him. 

‘You useless bugger! Start cutting, quick!’ 

The nurse cut open the trouser-leg and pants, as well as the shoe and sock. First the leg, then the foot appeared, bare and deathly pale, all stained with blood. There, above the ankle, was a dreadful 
hole, where the blast of the shell had caused a ragged shred of red material to embed itself. A jagged lump of flesh, where the muscle stuck out, was poking messily out of the wound. 

Gilberte had to lean against one of the posts for support. Oh! That flesh, that flesh! Once so white, and now so bloody and mangled! Despite her horror, she just couldn't take her eyes off it. 

‘Christ! Bouroche declared. ‘They've made a fine old mess of you!’ 

He touched the foot, found that it was cold, and was unable to detect a pulse. His face had grown extremely grave, and he was grimacing in a way peculiar to him when presented with worrying cases. 
‘Christ!’ he repeated. ‘This foot’s gone bad!’ 

The captain, whose fear was preventing him from sliding into Unconsciousness, was watching him and waiting; finally, he said, 

‘Do you think so, sir?’ 

Bouroche’s tactics, though, were never to ask a patient directly for permission to operate when an amputation was necessary. He preferred to let them resign themselves to the idea. 

‘Foot's gone bad,’ he murmured, as if thinking out loud. ‘We shan’'t be able to save it.’ 

Nervously, Beaudoin spoke again. 

‘Look here, sir, we ought to get it over with, don’t you think?’ 

‘| think you're a brave man, Captain, and that you'll let me do what has to be done.’ 

Captain Beaudoin’s eyes paled and misted over with a brownish sort of mist. He had understood. However, in spite of the unbearable fear which was choking him, he answered simply and bravely, 
‘Do it, sir.’ 

It didn’t take long to get him ready. The assistant was already holding the chloroform-soaked towel, and it was placed directly under the patient's nose. Then, as he underwent that brief struggle that 
precedes anaesthesia, two nurses slid the captain round on the mattress, so that his legs swung free; one of them kept hold of his left leg, while an assistant, seizing hold of his right, squeezed it roughly 
between his hands, right at the root of the thigh, to compress the arteries. 

When Gilberte saw Bouroche approaching with the narrow blade, she was able to stand it no longer. 

‘No, no! This is awful!’ 

She started to faint and leant against Madam Delaherche, who had to put out a hand to stop her from falling. 

‘Why don’t you leave the room, then?’ 

But they both stayed where they were. They turned away, not wanting to see, standing still, trembling, pressed against each other in spite of the lack of tenderness between them. 

It must have been at this point that the cannon boomed loudest of all. It was three o'clock, and a frustrated and disappointed Delaherche declared that it was all quite beyond him. For now there could 
be no doubt that, far from falling silent, the Prussian batteries were firing more fiercely than ever. Why? What was going on? The bombardment was infernal, the ground shook, the air was on fire. All 
around Sedan the eight hundred cannon of the German armies, the bronze cordon, were firing simultaneously, thundering down ceaselessly on the neighbouring fields; and the converging fire, with 


blows raining down on the centre from all the surrounding heights, would burn down the town and reduce it to pulp within two hours. The worst of it was that shells were starting to hit houses again. 
The explosions blasted out more and more frequently. One shell fell on the Rue des Voyards. Another grazed one of the tall chimneys on the factory, and debris came down outside the warehouse. 
Bouroche looked up, grumbling. 

‘Are they trying to finish our wounded off for us? ... This din’s unbearable!’ 

Meanwhile, the nurse was keeping the captain’s leg straight; and with a rapid, circular incision, the major cut right through the skin, below the knee, five centimetres down from where he wanted to saw 
through the bone. Then, moving swiftly, using the same slim blade to save time, he cut aside the skin and lifted it away all around the leg, just like orange peel. However, just as he was about to slice 
into the muscle, a nurse came up and spoke into his ear. 

‘Number two’s just gone.’ 

The major couldn't hear him above the dreadful noise. 

‘Speak up, man, for God’s sake! My eardrums are fit to burst, what with their bloody cannon!’ 

‘Number two’s just gone.’ 

‘Which one was that, number two?’ 

‘The arm.’ 

‘Oh, right! Well, bring me number three, then, the jaw!’ 

And with extraordinary deftness, without interrupting his movement, he sliced into the muscle with a single incision, cutting right to the bone. He exposed the tibia and fibula and put a three-tailed 
compress between them to keep them in place. Then, with one stroke of the saw, he chopped them both off. The foot was left behind in the hands of the nurse who'd been holding it. 

There was little blood, thanks to the pressure the assistant was exerting on the thigh, higher up. The three arteries were rapidly sewn up. But the major shook his head; and when the assistant took his 
fingers away, he examined the wound, murmuring, certain that the patient couldn’t yet hear him. 

‘Blast. The arterioles aren't bleeding.’ 

Then, with a wave of his hand, he concluded his diagnosis: another poor sod for the scrap heap! Immense fatigue and sadness reappeared on his sweat-covered face, that despair, that ‘What's the 
point?’, when not even four out of ten can be saved. He wiped his brow and set about folding the skin over, to make the three closing stitches. 

Gilberte had just turned back round. Delaherche had told her it was over and she could look again. However, she caught sight of the captain’s foot that the nurse was taking out to behind the laburnums. 
The charnel heap was still growing, two more bodies were laid out, one with a black, wide-open mouth, who looked as if he was still yelling, the other curled up in some awful agony, shrunk down to 
the size of a puny, deformed child. The worst of it was that the pile of remains was starting to spill over into the neighbouring alley. The nurse hesitated, unsure as to where to put the captain’s foot. In 
the end, he decided to chuck it onto the pile. 

‘There we are! All done!’ said the major to Beaudoin, who was being brought round. ‘You're out of danger.’ 

The captain, though, felt none of that joyful awakening that comes with successful operations. He sat up a little, then fell back, stammering in a feeble voice, 

‘Thank you, sir. I'd rather it was over and done with.’ 

However, he could feel the alcohol dressing stinging the wound. And as they brought up the stretcher to carry him back, a terrible explosion shook through the building: a shell had landed behind the 
warehouse, in the little yard where the pump stood. Windows shattered and glass went flying, and thick smoke filled the hospital. In the main room, the wounded sat up in panic on their straw bedding, 
crying out in terror, trying to run away. 

Delaherche dashed forward in alarm to assess the damage. Were they going to set fire to his house now, and destroy it? What on earth was going on? If the Emperor wanted them to stop, why had 
they started all over again? 

‘Jesus Christ! Get a move on!’ yelled Bouroche to the terror-stricken nurses. ‘Wash the table down and bring me number three!’ 

They washed the table and flung the buckets of red water out over the lawn again. The tub of daisies was nothing but a bloody mess by now, greenery and flowers all torn and battered by the blood. 
When they'd brought him number three the major, by way of a rest, began looking for a bullet which must have lodged itself beneath the tongue, after smashing through the lower jaw. There was a lot 
of blood, and it made his fingers stick together. 

In the main room, Captain Beaudoin was back on his mattress. Gilberte and Madam Delaherche had followed the stretcher back through. Even Delaherche himself came to talk for a moment, in spite 
of his agitated state. 

‘You must rest, Captain. We'll prepare a room for you, you can come and stay with us.’ 

Lying there prostrate, however, the injured man suddenly woke, and in a moment of lucidity, said, 

‘No, | think I’m going to die.’ 

He looked at all three of them, eyes wide, full of the fear of death. 

‘Oh! Captain, what are you saying?’ murmured Gilberte, trying to smile, chilled through. ‘You'll be up and about in a month.’ 

He shook his head, now looking only at her, huge regret for life written all over his face, sensing the cowardice of going like this, too young, without having exhausted the joys of living. 

‘I'm going to die, I’m going to die ... Oh! How horrible...’ 

Then, all at once, he caught sight of his torn, dirty uniform and grimy hands, and it seemed to pain him to find himself in such a state in front of ladies. He was overcome by shame for having let himself 
go in such a way, and the thought that he wasn’t correctly turned out was what finally restored his courage. He managed to speak in a cheerful tone of voice. 

‘Only, if | do die, I'd like to go with clean hands ... Madam, would you be so kind as to bring me a wet towel?’ 

Gilberte ran off to return with the towel, and she insisted on rubbing his hands for him herself. After that he showed enormous courage, anxious to end his life like a true gentleman. Delaherche offered 
words of encouragement and helped his wife to make him comfortable. Looking at this dying man, when old Madam Delaherche saw how the household was rallying round to help him, she pelt her 
rancour subside. Yet again she would keep quiet, although she knew what was going on and had sworn to tell her son everything. What was the point of upsetting everyone, now that death was taking 
away the sin? 

It was over almost immediately, Captain Beaudoin, growing weaker and weaker, relapsed into his exhausted state. An icy sweat broke out on his brow and neck. He opened his eyes for an instant 
longer, and fumbled around as if he were feeling for the bedcovers that he began pulling up under his chin, his twisted hands making gentle, persistent movements. 

‘Oh! I'm cold, I’m so cold!’ 

And he passed away, went out, without so much as a hiccup, and on his face, calm and thinner of late, there remained an expression of infinite sadness. 

Delaherche saw to it that instead of being taken to the charnel heap, the body was placed in a shed next door. He tried to make Gilberte go up to her room, for she was sobbing and distraught. But she 
declared that she’d be too scared up there now, on her own, and that she’d rather stay with her mother-in-law, among the hustle and bustle of the hospital that would take her mind off it. She was 
already running off to give water to an African Chasseur who was delirious with fever, and helping a nurse to bandage the hand of a young soldier, a recruit only twenty years old, who'd walked all the 
way from the battlefield with his thumb torn off; and because he was kind and funny, making light of his injury in a carefree way, like some Parisian wit, m the end it cheered her up, too. 

While the captain had been in his final agony, the bombardment seemed to have grown even fiercer, and a second shell had landed in the garden, splitting one of the hundred-year-old trees. People 
began crying in terror that the whole of Sedan was burning, because a sizeable fire had started in the district of La Cassine. If the shelling carried on for much longer and with such violence, it would all 
be over. 

‘This is impossible, I’m going back!’ said Delaherche, beside himself with rage. 

‘Where to?’ asked Bouroche. 

‘The Sous-Préfecture, of course, to find out whether the Emperor was having us on when he talked about hoisting the white flag.’ 

For a moment the major just stood there, stunned by the idea of the white flag, of defeat, of capitulation, coming as it did on top of his feeling of powerlessness to save all these poor sods they kept 
bringing him, all shot to pieces. He shrugged in fury and despair. 

‘Oh, go to hell! We're buggered anyway!” 

Outside, Delaherche found it more difficult than ever to fight his way through the swelling numbers of people. The streets were getting busier by the minute, flooded with scattered soldiers. He questioned 
a few of the officers he came across: none had seen the white flag flying over the citadel. Finally he found a colonel who declared that he’d glimpsed it momentarily, just enough time for it to be hoisted 
and then lowered again. That would explain everything, for either the Germans hadn't seen it at all, or, having seen it appear and then disappear, they'd redoubled their fire, realising that the end was 
in sight. There was even a rumour going round already about a general who, seeing the white flag appear, had flown into a rage, leapt forward and torn it out of the soldier’s hands, snapping the flagpole 
in two and stamping on the material. And still the Prussian batterie went on firing, shells were raining down on roofs and streets, houses were ablaze, and on the corner of the Place Turenne a woman 
lay with her skull blasted open. 

At the Sous-Préfecture, Rose wasn't in the concierge’s lodge when Delaherche got there. All the doors were standing wide open—the rout had begun. So he went upstairs; the only people he bumped 
into were in a blind panic, and no one asked him any questions at all. On the first floor, as he was wondering which way to go, he came across the young woman. 

‘Oh, Mister Delaherche, it’s all going wrong! Quick! Look through here if you want to see the Emperor.’ 

She was right, for a door to their left hadn’t been closed properly, and was standing ajar; through the crack, they could see the Emperor, who had begun walking unsteadily back and forth again, from 
the fireplace to the window. He plodded on relentlessly, despite being in intolerable pain. 

An aide-de-camp had just entered, and it was he who had left the door ajar. They could hear the Emperor asking him, in a tense, despondent voice, 

‘For Heaven's sake, sir, tell me why they're still firing, when I’ve already given the order to raise the white flag?’ 

It had become an unbearable torment for him to hear this relentless cannonfire, getting more and more violent as each minute passed. He couldn't approach the window without it striking at his very 
heart. More blood, more human lives wasted due to his mistakes! Every minute, more needless deaths piled up, Revolted by it all, this compassionate dreamer had already asked the same, despairing 
question ten times over of those who entered his room. 

‘For Heaven's sake, tell me why they're still firing, when I’ve already given the order to raise the white flag?’ 

The aide-de-camp murmured a reply that Delaherche couldn't catch. The Emperor, meanwhile, hadn't stopped pacing, but he gave in to the desire to turn away from the window, where he faltered 
before the cannon’s ceaseless thunder. He’d grown paler than ever and his long face, all mournful and drawn, the morning’s powder only partly removed, told of his agony. 

Just then a small, sprightly man in a dusty uniform, whom Delaherche recognized as being General Lebrun, crossed the landing and pushed open the door, without being announced. At once, the 
Emperor's anguished voice could be heard asking, yet again, 

‘For Heaven’s sake, General, tell me why they're still firing, when I’ve already given the order to raise the white flag?’ 

The aide-de-camp left the room, the door was shut behind him, and Delaherche was unable even to hear the general’s reply. There was nothing to be seen or heard. 

‘Ah!’ repeated Rose. ‘It’s all going wrong, | can tell by those gentlemen’s faces. It’s just like my tablecloth, | won't be seeing that again, someone told me they'd ripped it up ... But the Emperor's the one 
| feel sorry for in all this, because he’s more poorly than the Marshal, he’d be better off in bed than in there, driving himself mad with all that pacing up and down.’ 

She was very upset, and her pretty, blonde head displayed genuine pity, Delaherche, whose Bonapartist fervour had grown singularly cooler over the last few days, thought her a little silly. Downstairs, 
though, he stayed with her a moment longer, watching for General Lebrun to leave. And when the latter reappeared, he followed him. 

General Lebrun had explained to the Emperor that if they wanted to ask for an armistice, then a letter would have to be signed by the French Commander-in-Chief and handed over to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the German armies. Then he’d volunteered to write the letter himself and set about finding General de Wimpffen, who would sign it. He left with the letter, his only fear being that he wouldn't 
be able to locate de Wimpffen, since he didn’t know whereabouts on the battlefield he might be. Moreover, the chaos in Sedan was becoming such that he couldn't let his horse go any faster than 
walking pace; which meant that Delaherche was able to accompany him as far as the Porte du Ménil. 

Once on the main road, however, Lebrun urged his horse into a gallop, and as luck would have it, just as he was entering Balan he spotted General de Wimpffen. A few minutes earlier, the latter had 
written the following to the Emperor: ‘Sire, come and take your place at the head of your troops. It will be an honour for them to forge a passage for you through the enemy lines.’ As a result, he flew 
into a furious temper at the merest mention of an armistice. Absolutely not! He wouldn't sign anything of the kind, he wanted to fight! It was half-past three. And it was shortly after this that the heroic, 


desperate attempt took place, the last push, to try to make a break through the Bavarian lines, by marching one last time on Bazeilles. In the streets of Sedan and the neighbouring fields, they lied to 
the troops to give them heart, crying ‘Bazaine’s coming! Bazaine’s coming!’ Since that morning, this was what many had been dreaming of, and with each new battery that the Germans unveiled, they 
thought they were hearing the cannon of the Metz army. About twelve hundred men were assembled, scattered soldiers from all the army corps, armed with a whole mixture of weapons; and the little 
column launched itself gloriously into the road raked by machine-gun fire, taking it at a run. At first the effort was superb, the men who fell didn’t slow the momentum of the rest, and they covered nearly 
five hundred metres of ground, displaying truly ferocious courage. But soon gaps began to appear in the ranks, and even the bravest of them pulled back. What could they do when they were so 
devastatingly outnumbered? It was nothing but the rash folly of an army chief who didn’t want to be beaten. General de Wimpffen ended up on his own with General Lebrun, on the road to Balan and 
Bazeilles that they now had to abandon once and for all. The only thing left to do was to beat a retreat back to the walls of Sedan. 

As soon as he’d lost sight of the general, Delaherche hurried back to the factory, with one thing on his mind—to set up his observation post again and follow events from a distance. However, as he 
reached home he bumped into Colonel de Vineuil coming in, and he paused for a moment as the officer was carried through on a sort of barrow, lying half-unconscious on a bed of hay, his boot covered 
in blood, The colonel had stubbornly insisted on rallying what was left of his regiment until he had fallen from his horse. He was immediately taken to a first-floor bedroom, and Bouroche, rushing up 
and finding that it was only a cracked ankle, simply dressed the wound for the time being, after removing the bits of boot leather. He was swamped by work and thoroughly worn out, and he went back 
downstairs yelling that he’d rather cut off one of his own legs than carry on doing his job in such unhygienic conditions, without the right equipment or the necessary support staff. In fact, downstairs 
they were at a loss as to where to put the wounded, and had decided to lay them on the lawn, in the grass. There were two of them waiting already, lamenting in the open air beneath the shells which 
continued to rain down. The number of men brought into the hospital since midday now stood at over four hundred, and the major had asked for surgeons to be sent for, but no one had come as yet 
except for a young doctor from the town. He couldn't be everywhere at once, he probed and sawed and sewed back up, quite beside himself, despairing to see them keep on bringing him more work 
than he could possibly manage. Gilberte, drunk with horror and nauseous from so much blood and tears, had stayed close by her uncle, the colonel, leaving Madam Delaherche downstairs to give 
water to the feverish and wipe the damp faces of the dying. 

Up on the roof terrace, Delaherche was rapidly trying to take stock of the situation. The town had suffered less than one would have thought, for there was just a single fire belching out thick, black 
smoke in the district of La Cassine. The firing from the Palatinate Fort had ceased, probably due to lack of ammunition. The guns at the Porte de Paris were the only ones still letting off the occasional 
round. What immediately caught his attention was the fact that a white flag had once again been hoisted above the Keep; but they couldn’t have seen it from the battlefield, because the firing went on 
with the same ferocity. The nearby roofs bid the Balan road from view, and he was unable to follow the movements of the troops. Meanwhile, looking through the telescope which he’d left trained on 
the distance, his gaze fell upon the German staff that he’d already seen in that very same place at midday. The master figure, the minuscule toy soldier, no taller than half his little finger, whom he 
thought he recognized as the King of Prussia, was still standing there in his dark uniform, slightly in front of the other officers, most of them lying on the grass, shining in their gold braid. There were 
foreign officers present too, aides-de-camp, generals, court officials, and princes, all holding field glasses; all had been following the death throes of the French army since morning, as if watching a 
show at the theatre. And the fearsome drama was now reaching its conclusion. 

From the wooded heights of La Marfée, the King had just witnessed the convergence of his troops, It was done, the Third Army was taking possession of Illy Plateau, under the orders of his son, the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, who had come round via Saint-Menges and Fleigneux; while the Fourth Army, commanded by the Crown Prince of Saxony, had approached the rendezvous from the side via 
Daigny and Givonne, skirting around Garenne Wood. Thus the XIth and Vth Corps joined up with the XIIth and the Prussian Guard. And the supreme effort to smash the circle just as it was closing in, 
that futile and glorious charge by the Margueritte divison, had wrung a cry of admiration from the King. ‘Oh, how brave!’* Now the mathematical, relentless surrounding manwork was coming to a close, 
the jaws of the vice had met up, and with a single glance he could take in the whole of this enormous wall of men and cannon, enveloping the vanquished army. To the north, the embrace was becoming 
tighter and tighter, forcing men to flee to Sedan, under redoubled fire from the batteries which formed an unbroken line around the horizon. To the south the conquered village of Bazeilles, mournful 
and deserted, had almost stopped burning, throwing up great swirling clouds of smoke and sparks; while the Bavarians, now in control of Balan, were lining up the cannon three hundred metres from 
the city gates. From their positions on the left bank at Pont-Maugis, Noyers, Frénois, and Wadelincourt, from where they'd been firing non-stop for nearly twelve hours, the other batteries were thundering 
out louder than ever, completing the unbreachable cordon of flames, right up to where the King was standing. 

The King, however, was tired, and let his field glasses drop for a moment; he went on watching without them. The slanting sun sank towards the woods, ready to set in a pure, flawless sky. Its golden 
rays drenched the vast landscape, bathing it in such a limpid light that the slightest details were picked out with peculiar clarity. He could distinguish the houses in Sedan, with the little black bars at the 
windows, the ramparts, and the fortress, making up the complicated defences whose edges cut sharp lines against the sky. Then, around the town, scattered here and there among the fields, were 
brightly painted villages, like farms in toy-boxes, Donchery to the left on the edge of the flat plain, Douzy and Carignan to the right, in the meadows. He felt as if he could have counted each and every 
tree in the Ardennes Forest, an ocean of greenery vanishing into the frontier. The Meuse, with its lazy curves, was no more than a river of fine-spun gold beneath the slanting light. And the horrific, 
bloody battle was transformed into a delicate tableau viewed from such a height, as the sun bid its farewell: dead horsemen and disembowelled horses strewed gaily coloured patches across Floing 
Plateau; to the right, towards Givonne, the eye was drawn to the last throes of the retreat, where little black dots were running and stumbling, caught up in a whirlwind; meanwhile, on the Iges pensinsula 
to the left, a Bavarian battery with match-stick sized cannons looked like some well-oiled machine, so easy was it to follow its movements, regular as clockwork. This was an unhoped for, crushing 
victory, and the King felt no remorse at the sight of the tiny corpses, all these thousands of men who took up less room than the dust on the roads, in the immense valley where the fires in Bazeilles, 
the massacres up on Illy, and the fear and dread in Sedan could not prevent impassive nature from being beautiful, at the serene end of a lovely day. 

All at once, however, Delaherche caught sight of a French general climbing up the slopes of La Mariée, dressed in a blue tunic and riding a black horse, a Hussar before him bearing a white flag. It was 
General Reille, to whom the Emperor had entrusted the following letter to be delivered to the King of Prussia:* 

‘Sire and brother, having failed to die among my men, it remains only for me to surrender my sword unto the hands of Your Majesty. | remain, Your Majesty, your Brother, Napoleon.’ In his haste to 
bring an end to the killing, since he was no longer in control, the Emperor was giving himself up, hoping to mollify the conqueror. And Delaherche watched as General Reille stopped ten paces from 
the King, dismounted, and then walked forward to hand him the letter, unarmed and holding only a riding crop. The sun sank in a vast, pink pool of light, the King sat down on a chair, leaned against 
the back of another chair, held for him by a secretary, and replied that he accepted the sword pending the arrival ni an officer to negotiate the terms of surrender. 
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At that hour, all around Sedan, a terrified mass of men, horses, and cannon was surging back towards the city, flooding in from all the positions which had been lost, from Floing, Illy Plateau, Garenne 
Wood, Givonne Valley, and the Bazeilles road. The fortified city, upon which they'd made the disastrous decision to converge, was becoming a deadly temptation, offering shelter to those fleeing and 
a safe haven to which even the bravest of men allowed themselves to be led, as morale plummeted and panic set in. There, behind the ramparts, they imagined that they'd finally escape from the 
terrible artillery that had been rumbling on now for nearly twelve hours; and they had neither conscience nor reason left, the animal in them had taken over the human, wild instinct sent them galloping 
to find a bolt-hole, somewhere to go to ground, somewhere to sleep. 
At the foot of the low wall, Maurice was bathing Jean’s face with cool water, and when he saw him open his eyes he gave a cry of joy. 
‘Oh! You poor sod, | thought you’d had it! ... By the way, not that I’m blaming you or anything, but boy, are you heavy!’ 
Still dazed, Jean seemed to wake as if from a dream. Then he must have realised, remembered, for two big, fat tears rolled down his cheeks. Maurice, this boy who was so frail, whom he loved so 
dearly and whom he’d tended to like a child, had been so moved by friendship that he’d managed to find the strength to carry him all this way! 
‘Hold on while | have a squint at that head of yours.’ 
The wound was hardly anything, just a graze to the scalp which had bled profusely. His hair, now matted with blood, had formed a sort of plug across the gash. So Maurice took care not to get it wet 
and risk the wound reopening. 
‘There, you're clean and looking human again ... Hang on, let me put this on you.’ 
And picking up the nearby képi of a dead soldier, he placed it carefully on Jean’s head. 
‘Just the right size ... Now, if you can walk, we'll be a fine pair of fellows.’ 
Jean got up and shook his head to make sure it was in one piece. His skull felt a bit heavy, but that was all. It'd be absolutely fine, His simple soul was flooded with tenderness, he grabbed Maurice 
and hugged him tightly to his breast, and all he could say was, 
‘Oh! You dear, dear lad!’ 
But the Prussians were coming, and it was no time to be hanging around behind walls. Lieutenant Rochas was already beating a retreat, together with the few men he had left, protecting the flag which 
the subaltern was still carrying under his arm, rolled up around the flagpole. Being very tall, Lapoulle was able to see over the coping and let off a few extra rounds; Pache, meanwhile, had slung his 
rifle back over his shoulder, probably considering that enough was enough, and that by rights they should be due a bit of food and some sleep by now. Jean and Maurice, bent double, hurried to join 
them. Rifles and ammunition weren't in short supply—you just had to bend down and pick them up. Once again they armed themselves, for everything, knapsack and all, had been left back on the 
battlefield, when one had had to carry the other over his shoulder. The wall ran right to the edge of Garenne Wood, and thinking they were home and dry, the little group flung itself eagerly behind a 
farm and from there made its way into the trees. 
‘Aha!’ said Rochas, as blithely and unshakeably confident as ever. ‘We'll stop here a moment to catch our breath before we get back to the attack.’ 
From the very first steps, each man sensed that they were entering some kind of hell; but they couldn’t turn back, they had to cut through the wood come what may, for it was their only line of retreat. 
Right now it was a terrifying place, where death and despair lurked. Realising that this was where the troops were withdrawing to, the Prussians were peppering it with bullets and bombarding it with 
shells. It was as if a storm were whipping through the wood, whirling and raging, turning the branches to shreds. Shells sliced through trees, bullets brought down showers of leaves, plaintive cries 
seemed to come from the cleft trunks, and the fallen boughs seemed to sob with sap. It was like the distress of a crowd in chains, the cries and terror of thousands of people, nailed to the ground, 
unable to flee from the hail of bullets. Never had the taste of fear been so strong as here in the beleaguered forest. 
As soon as they rejoined their comrades, Maurice and Jean grew scared. At that point they were passing through a group of tall trees, and were able to run. But the bullets came whistling past so thick 
and fast, and from all directions, that it was impossible to tell where they were coming from and so take cover when dashing from one tree to the next. Two men were killed, shot in the face and back. 
In front of Maurice an ancient oak keeled over, its ttunk smashed by a shell, falling with tragic and heroic majesty, crushing everything around it. And just as the young man leapt back out of its way, a 
colossal beech tree to his left that had just had its crown blasted off by another shell, began to break up and topple over, like a pillar in some cathedral. Where could he run to? Which way should he 
turn? On every single side branches came crashing down, like in some enormous building on the verge of collapse, where one room with crumbling ceilings succeeds another. Then, having flung 
themselves into a thicket to avoid being crushed by the huge trees, it was Jean who was nearly cut in two by a missile which, luckily, failed to explode. Now they could go no further through the 
inextricable tangle of bushes. The fine stalks clung to their shoulders; the long grass twined itself around their ankles; sudden walls of undergrowth stopped them in their tracks, while foliage flew about 
them as the giant scythe sliced through the wood. Beside them another man, killed outright by a bullet in the forehead, remained upright, wedged between two young birch trees. Prisoners of the thicket, 
they felt death brush past them dozens of times. 
‘Jesus bloody Christ!’ said Maurice. ‘We'll never get out of here!’ 
He was a livid white, and had begun to shiver again; even Jean, brave as he was, who only that morning had offered him succour, grew pale, feeling an icy chill creep over him. It was fear, horrendous 
fear, contagious and irresistible. They were thirsty again, burning dry, their mouths so parched they couldn't stand it, throats contracting so tightly that it was as violent and painful as strangulation. With 
the thirst came sickness and nausea in the pit of the stomach; and pins and needles pricked at their legs. As they endured the all-too physical symptoms of fear, feeling as if their heads were in a vice, 
they could see thousands of black dots flying past, as if they were seeing right into the flying cloud of bullets. 
‘Bloody hell!’ stammered Jean. ‘Drives me mad having to stand here risking our necks for other people, while they're off somewhere else, happily smoking their pipes!’ 
Distraught and frantic, Maurice added, 
‘Too right, why does it have to be me and not someone else?’ 
Here was the ego in revolt, the selfish fury of the individual unwilling to sacrifice himself, end it all, for the sake of the species. 
‘It'd be nice,’ began Jean again, ‘if we just knew why, or even if it was going to do any good!’ 
Then he lifted his eyes to the sky. 
‘And to cap it all, the bloody sun can’t get the hint and bugger off! When it’s set and gone dark, maybe we won't have to fight anymore!’ 


For a long while now, with no other way of knowing what time it was, not even conscious of time, he’d been keeping an eye on the sun’s slow descent, and it seemed to him to have come to a halt and 
stopped where it was, above the wood on the left bank. It wasn’t even a question of cowardice on his part, simply an urgent, pressing need not to have to hear either bullets or shells, a need to go 
elsewhere, to burrow into the ground and lose himself in it. If it weren't for human respect and the glory of doing your duty in front of your comrades, you’d lose your head and make a run for it in spite 
of yourself. 

Once again, Maurice and Jean were getting used to it: their extreme panic had left them with a sort of unconsciousness, a lightheaded feeling that was a bit like courage. In the end, they didn’t even 
bother hurrying through the accursed wood. The feeling of horror had built up again among the population of bombarded trees, killed at their posts, keeling over on every side like huge, motionless 
soldiers. Beneath the foliage, in the delicious, greenish half-light deep down in mysterious, moss-carpeted sanctuaries, blew the brutal wind of death. Isolated streams were violated, dying men went 
through their death throes in even the remotest corners, where only lovers had strayed before. One man, who'd been shot through the chest, had time to cry out ‘I’ve been hit!’ before falling flat on his 
face, stone dead. Another, both legs blown off by a shell, just carried on laughing, unaware of his injury, thinking he’d simply bumped into a tree-root, Others, with fatal wounds to arms and legs, kept 
on talking and running for several metres, before suddenly seizing up and falling over. In the first few seconds the deepest wounds couldn't be felt, and it was only later on that the dreadful suffering 
began, spurting out in cries and sobs. 

Oh! Treacherous wood, slaughtered forest, where little by little the distressed screams of the dying added to the sobbing of the mortally wounded trees! At the foot of an oak tree Maurice and Jean 
spotted a Zouave who was letting out a continuous cry like an animal with its throat ripped open, his innards hanging out. Further on, another man was on fire: his blue belt was burning and the flames 
were licking upwards, scorching his beard; but his back was probably broken, for he couldn’t move, and he was weeping bitterly. Then there was a captain whose left arm had been torn off and his right 
side slashed all the way down to his thigh, and he was lying sprawled on his stomach, dragging himself along by his elbows, begging and pleading for someone to finish him off in a shrill, terrifying 
voice. And then there others, yet more, enduring atrocious suffering, strewn over the grassy paths in such huge numbers that they had to be careful not to tread on them as they passed. The dead and 
wounded, though, no longer counted. A comrade who fell was abandoned and forgotten. Without even a backward glance. It was Fate. Someone else’s turn next—maybe yours! 

All at once, as they reached the edge of the wood, a cry rang out. 

‘Over here!’ 

It was the subaltern carrying the flag, who'd just caught a bullet in his left lung. He’d gone down spitting mouthfuls of blood. And when he saw that no one was stopping, he found the strength to pick 
himself up and cry, 

‘The flag!’ 

With a single bound, Rochas doubled back and seized the flag; the pole had snapped; meanwhile the subaltern was murmuring something, his words thick with bloody foam. 

‘I've had it, | don’t care about me! ... But save the flag!’ 

And there he stayed, alone, twisting on the moss in this delicious, woody glen, his clenched hands tearing out the grass, chest arched in death throes which went on for hours. 

At last they emerged from the terrifying wood. Along with Maurice and Jean, only Lieutenant Rochas, Pache, and Lapoulle were left of the little band. Gaude, whom they'd lost track of, also emerged 
from a thicket and galloped to catch up with his comrades, bugle slung over his shoulder. It was such a relief to find themselves back on clear ground, breathing easily. The bullets had stopped whistling 
past, and no shells were landing on this side of the valley. 

Just then, outside a farm gate, they heard someone swearing, and caught sight of an angry general on a horse steaming with sweat. It was General Bourgain-Desfeuilles, their brigade commander, 
also covered in dust and apparently exhausted. His fat, ruddy face, the mark of someone who lives life to the full, expressed his sheer exasperation at the disaster that he regarded as some kind of 
personal misfortune. His soldiers had seen nothing of him since that morning. He’d probably got lost on the battlefield, running after the debris of his brigade, quite capable of getting himself killed in 
his anger at these Prussian batteries which were sweeping away the Empire, and with it his fortune as a favoured officer at the Tuileries.* 

‘God Almighty!’ he bellowed. ‘There’s nobody left, you can’t even find out what's going on in this bloody place!’ 

The people who lived on the farm must have gone to hide down in the woods. Eventually, a very old woman appeared in the doorway, probably some servant they'd left behind, stuck there because of 
her bad legs. 

‘Hey! Grandma! Over here! ... Where’s Belgium?’ 

She stared at him, dazed, not appearing to understand. At that point he went completely overboard, forgetting that this was a peasant woman he was talking to, yelling that he’d no desire whatsoever 
to get himself trapped like some rabbit by returning to Sedan, and that he was going to bugger off across the frontier, and bloody quick, too! A few soldiers had drawn near and were listening to him. 
‘But sir,’ said a sergeant, ‘you can’t get through anymore, there’s Prussians all over the place ... It was this morning we should have buggered off.’ 

In fact, stories were already going round about companies which had been separated from their regiments and who, without meaning to, had crossed the frontier; and others, later on, who'd even 
managed to make a courageous breakthrough across enemy lines, before the circle closed up completely. 

The general shrugged, beside himself. 

‘Come on, with solid chaps like you lot we can go wherever we want, right? ... Surely | can find fifty chaps still willing to stick their necks out!’ 

Then, tuning back to the old peasant woman, he cried, 

‘Hey! God Almighty, Grandma! Answer me! ... Where’s bloody Belgium?’ 

This time, she understood. She pointed her bony hand towards the great woods. 

‘Over there! Over there!’ 

‘Eh? What's that? ... Those houses there?’ 

‘No, further than that, much further! ... Over there, right over there!’ 

At this, the general began to choke with rage. 

‘This is absolutely disgraceful! What sort of country is it, for God’s sake? You never know what bloody shape itis! ... First Belgium was there, and we were afraid we’d fall over the border by accident; 
and now we actually want to go there, it's disappeared! ... No, | ask you, this really is too much! Let them capture me, let them do what they will with me, I’m off to bed!’ 

There was a bend in the road and they descended into Fond de Givonne, a suburb enclosed by hillsides, where the road climbing up to the woods was bordered by little houses and gardens. Just at 
this moment it was overrun by such a mass of fugitives that Lieutenant Rochas, together with Pache, Lapoulle, and Gaude, found themselves sort of stuck outside an inn, at the corner of a crossroads. 
Jean and Maurice had to struggle to reach them. All were surprised to hear a thick, drunken voice calling them over. 

‘Hey! Fancy meeting you here! Oy! You lot! Well | never, fancy meeting you here!’ 

They recognized Chouteau in the inn, leaning at one of the ground-floor windows. He was very drunk and managed to say, between a couple of hiccups, 

‘C’mon, don’t be shy if you're thirsty ... Still some left for comrades...’ 

He gave a vague wave over his shoulder and called out to someone at the back of the room, 

‘Shift it, slowcoach! Get these gentlemen something to eat...’ 

Then it was Loubet’s turn to heave into view, a full bottle in either hand, waving them around and giggling. He was less drunk than his friend and shouted in his joking, Parisian way, with the nasal 
twang of the coconut sellers on public holidays, 

‘Roll up, roll up! Cold drinks this way!’ 

They hadn't set eyes on them since they'd sloped off on the pretext of carrying Sergeant Sapin to the field ambulance. No doubt they’d gone walkabout after that, wandering around, avoiding anywhere 
shells were falling. And this was where they'd eventually ended up, in an inn which was being looted. 

Lieutenant Rochas was indignant. 

‘Just you wait, you thieves, I'll teach you to sit there and drink while we're all out here killing ourselves!’ 

Chouteau, however, wouldn’t accept the reprimand. 

‘Bah! Listen, you old loony, there’s no lieutenants around here, just free men ... Haven't you been screwed enough by the Prussians already, or do you fancy a few more?’ 

Rochas had to be held back from going over to smash his face in. Meanwhile Loubet, with his arms full of bottles, tried to restore peace. 

‘Leave it alone! We shouldn't get at each other—we'’re all brothers here!’ 

And noticing Lapoulle and Pache, his two comrades from the squad, he said, 

‘Don’t just stand there like a couple of lemons, come on in and get some drink down you!’ 

For a second Lapoulle hesitated, dimly aware that it wouldn't really be right to whoop it up while so many poor sods were dying of thirst out there. But he was so shattered, so worn out by hunger and 
thirst! All of a sudden, he made up his mind and bounded into the inn without a word, pushing Pache ahead of him; Pache didn’t protest, equally as silent and tempted as the other man. And they didn’t 
come out again. 

‘Bunch of no-goods!’ yelled Rochas. ‘Should be shot, the lot of them!’ 

Now he only had Jean, Maurice, and Gaude with him, and in spite of their best efforts they all found themselves gradually drifting away, carried off by the torrent of fleeing men as it coursed down the 
middle of the road. They were already a long way from the inn. This was what a rout looked like, a muddy river of men rolling down towards the ditches of Sedan, like the mass of soil and stones that 
a storm buffeting the high ground sends tumbling down into the valley. And from all the neighbouring plains, in a panic, at a gallop, down every slope, along every fold of land, down the Floing road, 
through Pierremont, through the graveyard, over the Champ de Mars, and through Fond de Givonne came the same crowd, swelling with every minute, streaming down. How could you reproach these 
wretched men for acting as they did, when they'd been waiting motionless for twelve whole hours, enduring the artillery onslaught of an invisible enemy against whom they were powerless? Now the 
batteries were aiming at them head on, from the side, to their rear, the lines of fire were moving closer and closer together as the army beat its retreat to the city, and they were being crushed wholesale, 
squashed to a human pulp at the bottom of the treacherous hole into which they'd been swept. Some regiments from the 7th Corps were withdrawing in fairly good order, especially around Floing. In 
Fond de Givonne, however, ranks and officers had ceased to exist, the troops jostled frantically, a mixture of all the debris, Zouaves, Turks, Chasseurs, Fantassins,* most of them unarmed, uniforms 
torn and dirty, hands and faces black with grime and bloodshot eyes popping out of sockets, mouths swollen and puffy from so much swearing. Now and then a riderless horse dashed forward at a 
gallop, sending soldiers flying and leaving a long wake of panic through the crowd. Then cannon came tearing past, the remnants of batteries, with artillerymen who seemed to be drunk and carried 
away, not bothering to cry out a warning and crushing everything in their path. The trampling of the herd continued, a compact file of men serried side by side, headlong flight where any gaps were 
immediately filled as they obeyed instinct and hastened to get to Sedan and take cover, behind a wall. 

Once again, Jean looked up and turned towards the setting sun. Through the thick dust kicked up by the pounding feet, the sun’s rays still burned the sweat-covered faces, It was a beautiful day, and 
the sky was a wondrous blue. 

‘It isn’t half knackering,’ he said, ‘what with this bloody sun which won't take the hint and bugger off!’ 

Suddenly Maurice, looking at a young woman clinging to the wall of a house, in danger of being crushed by the crowd, was dumbstruck to see that it was his sister Henriette. For almost a minute he 
stared at her, standing open-mouthed. It was she who spoke first, apparently unsurprised to see him. 

‘They shot him in Bazeilles ... Yes, | was there ... And I've got this idea, because | want to get his body back...’ 

She named neither the Prussians nor Weiss. People should understand. And Maurice did. He adored her, and he burst out sobbing. 

‘My poor darling!’ 

At about ten o'clock, when she had come to, Henriette had found herself in Balan, in a kitchen belonging to complete strangers, her head slumped on the table, crying. But her tears had ceased. Inside 
this silent woman, so frail, the heroine was already coming to life. She feared nothing, her soul was firm and invincible. In the midst of her pain she thought only of retrieving her husband’s body, so that 
she could bury him. Her first plan was simply to go back to Bazeilles. Everyone was against it, telling her how utterly impossible an idea it was. So in the end, she began looking for someone, a man, 
to accompany her, or to agree to take the necessary measures. Her choice fell on one of her cousins, who'd once been the assistant manager of the General Refinery at Le Chesne, at the time when 
Weiss was employed there. He’d been very fond of her husband, and he wouldn't refuse to help. Two years ago, after his wife came into an inheritance, he'd retired to a fine property called the 
Hermitage, whose grounds lay near Sedan, on the other side from Fond de Givonne. So it was to the Hermitage she was going, meeting obstacles at every step, in constant danger of being trampled 
and killed. 


Maurice, listening to a brief outline of her plan, nodded his approval. 

‘Cousin Dubreuil’s always been good to us ... He'll help you.’ 

Then he had an idea of his own, Lieutenant Rochas wanted to save the flag. They'd already suggested cutting it up and each putting a piece of it beneath his shirt, or even burying it at the foot of a tree 
and making a note of where it was, so that they could dig it up later on. But it was too painful to think of their flag being shredded up or buried like some dead body. They'd rather find another way. 

So when Maurice suggested giving the flag to someone they could trust, who would hide and if need be defend it, until the day he could hand it back to them, unharmed, everyone agreed. 

‘Well!’ the young man said to his sister. ‘We'll come with you to see whether Dubreuil’s at the Hermitage ... In any case, | don’t like leaving you on your own.’ 

It wasn’t easy to extricate themselves from the crowd but they managed it, and chose a track that climbed to their left. They found themselves in a veritable maze of paths and lanes, a whole village full 
of market gardens and small holdings all jumbled up together, running alongside walls, turning sharply, coming to dead-ends: it was a wonderfully entrenched spot for guerrilla warfare, with corners 
where ten men could have held out for hours against an entire regiment. Already gunshots were starting to crackle in the air, for the area overlooked Sedan and the Prussian Guard was on its way over 
from the other side of the valley. 

When Maurice and Henriette, leading the rest, had taken first a left then a right turn between two never-ending walls, they suddenly emerged to find themselves standing before the wide-open gate into 
the Hermitage. The property, along with its modest grounds, was spread across three levels of terraced land; and it was on one of these terraces that the main building stood, a large, square house 
approached by an avenue of ancient elm trees. Opposite, separated by the narrow, deeply banking valley, were other properties on the edge of a wood. 

Henriette was worried to see the gate standing so brutally open like that. 

‘They're not here, they must have left.’ 

Indeed, the day before Dubreuil had resigned himself to taking his wife and family to Bouillon, predicting the oncoming disaster. But the house wasn’t empty, for they could see something moving 
through the trees, from a distance. Just as the young woman ventured out onto the main avenue, she recoiled before the corpse of a Prussian soldier. 

‘Blimey!’ exclaimed Rochas. ‘There’s already been some action here, then!’ 

Eager to find out what had happened, everyone pushed on towards the house. What they saw there told all: the ground-floor doors and windows must have been battered in with rifle-butts and were 
now yawning wide to reveal ransacked rooms within, while the furniture had been chucked outside and was lying on the gravelled terrace at the bottom of the steps. An entire sky-blue suite from the 
drawing room stood out from the rest, a sofa and twelve chairs arranged any old how, higgledy-piggledy, around a large, pedestal table in white marble which had been cleft open. Zouaves, Chasseurs, 
infantry soldiers, and others from the marine infantry were running behind the buildings and down the avenue firing into the copse opposite, across the valley. 

‘Sir, it's those Prussian bastards,’ a Zouave explained to Rochas. ‘We discovered them in the middle of wrecking the place. As you can see, we've given them what they deserved ... Trouble is, the 
sods keep coming back ten to one, and it's not going to be an easy job.’ 

The bodies of three more Prussian soldiers were lying on the terrace. This time Henriette looked at them, her thoughts no doubt on her husband, who was also sleeping, back there, disfigured by blood 
and dust; and as she did so, a bullet whizzed past her ear and hit a tree behind her. Jean leapt forward. 

‘Don’t stay out here! ... Quick, quick, go and hide in the house!’ 

Since seeing her again so changed, so overwrought with distress, Jean had been heartbroken with pity whenever he looked at her, recalling how she'd appeared to him the day before, with her happy, 
homely smile. At first he couldn't think of what to say, unsure whether she even recognized him or not. He would gladly have devoted himself to her, and given her back some joy and peace of mind. 
‘Wait for us inside ... If there’s any hint of danger, we'll be right in there to come and get you out.’ 

But she shrugged indifferently. 

‘What's the point?’ 

However, her brother also urged her to do so, and she was forced to climb up the steps, pausing for a moment in the hall to glance back at the avenue, thus allowing her full view of the fighting. 
Behind one of the first elm trees were Maurice and Jean. The trunks, a hundred years old and of gigantic proportions, could easily shelter two men. Further down Gaude, the bugler, had joined 
Lieutenant Rochas, who was stubbornly keeping the flag, there being no one else he could entrust it to; he’d placed it nearby, against a tree, while he fired. Every single tree hid someone. From one 
end of the avenue to the other, Zouaves, Chasseurs, and marine infantry kept themselves concealed, only showing their faces when they needed to fire. 

In the little wood opposite, the number of Prussians must have been rising steadily, for the gunfire was growing more intense. They couldn't see anyone, only barely catching a fleeting glimpse of a 
soldier's profile now and then, as he bounded from one tree to the next. A country cottage with green shutters was also occupied by snipers firing through the half-open windows on the ground floor. It 
was about four o'clock, and the noise of the cannon was slowing down and gradually growing quieter; yet here they were, still getting killed, as if it were something personal, stuck down here in the 
back of beyond where they couldn’t even see the white flag flying above the citadel. Right up until nightfall, in spite of the armistice, there were places like this where the battle stubbornly raged on, and 
in Fond de Givonne and the gardens of Petit-Pont they could also hear persistent gunfire. 

They carried on for ages, peppering each other with bullets across the valley. From time to time, whenever a man was foolish enough to break cover, he would fall, shot through the chest. Three more 
dead bodies now lay in the avenue. An injured man, lying face down, was groaning horribly, but no one thought of turning him over to ease his agony. 

Suddenly looking up, Jean saw Henriette, who had quietly slipped back from the house, turn the poor man over onto his back and slide a knapsack under his head. He ran forward and dragged her 
roughly back behind the tree where he and Maurice had taken cover. 

‘Are you trying to get yourself killed or something?’ 

She seemed unaware of how rashly she’d acted. 

‘Of course not ... Only, | was scared, all by myself in the hall ... I’d rather be out here.’ 

So she stayed with them. They sat her down at their feet, against the trunk, while they went on using up the last of their cartridges, firing right and left with such fury that their fear and exhaustion 
vanished. They became completely oblivious to everything, their movements entirely automatic, heads devoid of thought; even the instinct of self-preservation had deserted them. 

‘Look, Maurice,’ said Henriette suddenly, ‘that dead man in front of us, isn’t that a soldier from the Prussian Guard?’ 

For the past few moments she'd been carefully studying one of the corpses left behind by the enemy, a squat boy with a thick moustache lying on his side in the gravel. His pointed helmet had rolled a 
few steps away, and his jugular was severed. The corpse was indeed wearing the uniform of the Guard: dark grey trousers, blue tunic, and white braids, with his overcoat rolled up and slung over his 
shoulder. 

‘| promise you, it’s the Guard ... I’ve got a picture at home ... And there’s that photograph Cousin Gunther sent us...’ 

She broke off and, as calm as ever, walked right up to the dead man, before they could even try to stop her. She bent over the body. 

‘Red epaulettes!’ she cried. ‘See? I'd have bet you anything.’ 

And back she came, while bullets flew past her ears like hailstones. 

‘Yes, red epaulettes, it was bound to happen ... It's Cousin Gunther's regiment.’ 

After that, neither Jean nor Maurice could make her keep cover or stay still. She kept moving, peeping out, constantly preoccupied with trying to see across into the little wood. The other two went on 
firing, pushing her back with their knees when she leaned out too far. No doubt the Prussians were starting to feel that there were now enough of them to launch an attack, for they were beginning to 
break cover, like a rolling mass overflowing between the trees; and they suffered appalling losses, every French bullet hit its target, bringing their men down. 

‘Look!’ said Jean. ‘Maybe that’s your cousin, there ... That officer who's just come out of the house with the green shutters opposite.’ 

It was in fact a captain, indentifiable by the gold collar on his tunic and the golden eagle on his helmet that the slanting rays of the sun had set ablaze. He wasn’t wearing epaulettes, and had a sword 
in his hand as he shouted out an order in a curt voice; he was such a short distance away, barely two hundred metres, that they could see him quite clearly, slight in stature, with a harsh pink face and 
a fine blond moustache. 

Henriette looked him up and down with her keen gaze. 

‘It certainly is him,’ she replied, registering no surprise. ‘I recognize him perfectly.’ 

Maurice reacted wildly, and was already getting him in his sights. 

‘Our own cousin! Good God Almighty, he’s going to pay us back for Weiss!’ 

But she leapt up, trembling, and turned the rifle aside, so that the shot veered off somewhere over their heads. 

‘No, no, not between family, not between people who know each other ... It's monstrous!’ 

Suddenly she was just a woman again, and she collapsed behind the tree, racked with sobs. The horror was getting too much for her, and she was a mass of fear and pain. 

Rochas, however, was triumphant. The firing all around him, coming from a handful of soldiers whom he was urging on in his thundering tones, had grown so fierce when they caught sight of the 
Prussians that the latter had edged off, retreating into the wood. 

‘Stand firm, lads! Don’t lose your grip! Look! They're chicken! They're running away! We'll give them what for!’ 

He was cheerful and seemed to have gained a huge boost of confidence. There had been no defeats. This handful of men opposite him was the entire German army, and he was about to send them 
all flying in one fell swoop, no trouble at all. His tall, lanky frame and long, bony face with its hooked nose curving to a rough, good-natured mouth, was wreathed in a boastful smile, the picture of the 
jovial trooper slotting the conquest of the globe in between his girl and a good bottle of wine. 

‘Hell's bells, lads, the only reason we're here is to give them a good hiding ... Can’t turn out any other way. Eh? Be too much of a change for us, to be beaten. Beaten? Is that possible? One more try, 
lads, and they'll turn tail like frightened rabbits!’ 

He yelled and waved his arms, his deluded ignorance making him so brave that the soldiers took heart too. Abruptly, he cried, 

‘Kick ’em up the arse! Kick ’em up the arse, all the way to the frontier! Victory’s ours! Victory’s ours!’ 

But just then, as the enemy across the valley did indeed appear to be withdrawing, a dreadful volley of gunfire exploded to their left. It was the same old encircling movement, from an entire detachment 
of the Prussian Guard which had come round via Fond de Givonne. After that, it became impossible to defend the Hermitage any longer, the dozen soldiers still holding out on the terraces found 
themselves caught between two lines of fire and in danger of being cut off from Sedan. Men fell, and for a moment confusion reigned. Prussians were already coming over the walls and running up the 
paths in such huge numbers that they began fighting them with bayonets. A bare-headed Zouave, a handsome, black-bearded man with a torn jacket, was making an especially gruesome effort, 
piercing chests until the ribs cracked, turning stomachs into jelly, wiping off the bright red blood from one in the torso of the next; and when his blade broke, he carried on, smashing their skulls with his 
rifle butt; and when he stumbled and lost his weapon altogether, he leapt at the throat of a big, fat Prussian, using such force that both men rolled onto the ground and over to the broken-down kitchen 
door, locked in a mortal embrace. In between the trees, in every corner of the lawns, more slaughter piled up yet more dead bodies. It was on the steps, though, that the fighting was fiercest, around 
the sky-blue sofa and chairs, as a raging tangle of men blew each other’s heads off at point-blank range, tearing out teeth and nails for want of knives to slash through to the heart. 

And then Gaude, wearing that long-suffering look of his, like a man who’s had troubles but never talks about them, was seized by some heroic madness. As they faced this final defeat, even though he 
knew that his company had been devastated and not a single man could answer his call, he grabbed hold of his bugle, put it to his lips and gave the rallying cry, blowing with such a hurricane force that 
he seemed to be trying to raise the dead. The Prussians were coming and he wouldn't budge, but merely blew harder, trumpeting for all he was worth. A volley of bullets cut him down, and his final 
breath left his body as a ringing brass note that made a shudder fill the sky. 

Rochas, standing there, uncomprehending, had made no attempt to run away. He waited, stammering, 

‘Well? What is it? What is it?’ 

It didn’t even enter his head that this was defeat again. Everything was changing, even the way they fought one another. Shouldn't these people have stayed on the other side of the valley and waited 
for us to go and conquer them? But however many you killed, they just kept on coming. What sort of a damned war was this, anyway, where the enemy ganged up on you ten to one, and only showed 
its face in the evening, after a whole day of putting you to rout with careful cannonfire? Stunned and distraught, having understood nothing about the campaign up until now, he felt himself being 
surrounded and swept off by some superior force which he could no longer resist, even though he repeated mechanically, over and over again, stubborn as ever, 

‘Take courage, lads, victory awaits!’ 

Meanwhile, he swiftly seized the flag. His last thought was to hide it, to keep it from the Prussians. But even though the pole had snapped it still got tangled up in his legs and he nearly fell over. Bullets 
whistled past, he sensed the presence of death, he ripped and tore at the flag, trying to destroy it. And just then, he was hit in the neck and chest and collapsed among the tricolour shreds, enveloping 


him like garments. He lived for a moment longer, eyes open wide, maybe seeing a vision rising up on the horizon of what war was really about, that abominable struggle between life and death which 
should be accepted by a heart full of gravity and resignation, as if it were law. Then he gave a slight hiccup and expired, as bewildered as a child, like some poor creature of limited intelligence, some 
carefree insect crushed by huge, impassive Nature. And with him vanished a legend. 

As soon as the Prussians had started arriving, Jean and Maurice had beaten a retreat from one tree to the next, keeping Henriette protected behind them as best they could. They didn’t stop firing, and 
would let off a round before taking cover again. Maurice knew that there was a little gate up at the top of the grounds, and luckily they found it open. Swiftly, all three slipped through. They found 
themselves on a narrow path winding between two high walls. However, as they neared the end of it they heard the sound of gunfire and dived to their left into another lane. As luck would have it, it 
was a dead end. They were forced to come galloping back and turn right, under a hail of bullets. Afterwards, none of them could remember which way they'd gone. At every bend in the wall in this 
inextricable maze, shots were being fired. There were drawn-out gun-battles in gateways, and the slightest obstacles were defended and taken by storm, with fearful relentlessness. Then, all of a 
sudden, they came out onto the Fond de Givonne road, near Sedan. 

Jean looked up one last time and gazed towards the west, where an immense, pink light was creeping across the sky; and at last he gave a huge sigh of relief. 

‘Ah! Look, the bloody sun’s going down now!’ 

Meanwhile, all three ran on and on, without stopping to pause for breath. All around them the tail-end of the crowd of fugitives was still pouring down the middle of the road, gathering speed like an 
overflowing torrent. When they reached the Porte de Balan, they had to wait, caught up in a savage crush. The chains on the drawbridge had broken, and the only feasible way left to get over was via 
the footbridge that meant that horses and cannon were unable to cross. At the Castle postern, by the Porte de la Cassine, they heard that the congestion was even more appalling. It was a frantic rush, 
as all the debris of the army came tumbling down from the slopes, hurling itself at the town, landing with a noise like a canal lock being sprung, like water going down a sewer. The baneful attraction of 
these city walls had ended up breaking the will of even the bravest of them. Maurice took Henriette into his arms; and shivering with impatience, he said, ‘Surely they're not going to close the gates 
before everyone's in?’ That was exactly what the crowd was afraid of. Meanwhile, soldiers were already camping out on the embankment to the left and right of them; and batteries, plus a whole 
hotchpotch of guns, cannon, and horses, had come to grief in the ditches. However, repeated bugle-calls rang out, soon followed by the clear signal to retreat. The stragglers were being summoned. 
Some were still arriving at a breakneck pace, and occasional gunshots rang out in the surrounding villages, becoming more and more isolated. Detachments of troops were left along the inner ledge of 
the parapet to defend the approaches to the city; and finally the gates were closed. The Prussians were now only a hundred metres behind. They could see them coming and going on the Balan road, 
steadily taking possession of houses and gardens. Maurice and Jean, pushing Henriette ahead of them to protect her from being jostled by the crowd, were among the last to enter Sedan. The clock 
was striking six. It was nearly an hour since the cannon had ceased. Little by little, the isolated gunfire fell silent, too. And then nothing was left of the deafening noise, the atrocious thunder which had 
been rumbling on since morning, only a dead nothingness. Night was approaching, cloaking everything in a terrifying, lugubrious silence. 


338 
At about half-past five, before the gates were shut, Delaherche had gone back again to the Sous-Préfecture, worried about what the consequences would be now that he knew the battle was lost. He 
stayed there for nearly three hours, plodding up and down the courtyard on the lookout, stopping every officer who passed; and that was how he came to learn of the rapid developments. A letter of 
surrender had been sent and then withdrawn by General de Wimpffen, the Emperor having accorded him plenary powers so he could go to Prussian headquarters and plead for the least humiliating 
conditions possible for the defeated army. Lastly, he learned that there was a Council of War in progress, its purpose to decide whether they should attempt to keep up the fight and defend the fortress. 
This council consisted of about twenty top-ranking officers, and seemed to Delaherche to go on for ever; while it was in session, the mill owner climbed up and down the steps twenty times if he climbed 
them once. Then suddenly, at a quarter past eight, he saw General de Wimpffen coming down them, bright red in the face, his eyes all puffy, with a colonel and two more generals in his wake. They 
leapt into the saddle and trotted off over the Pont de Meuse. It meant that surrender had been accepted, and was now inevitable. 
Reassured, Delaherche discovered that he was starving hungry, and resolved to return home. However, no sooner was he out in the open than he hesitated, seeing the appalling congestion that was 
now clogging the streets. Roads and squares were full to bursting, stuffed with so many men, horses and guns that the compacted mass looked as if it had been forced in with some giant pestle. While 
the regiments which had made an orderly retreat were bivouacking up on the ramparts, the city had been submerged beneath a sort of peat, teeming with the scattered debris of the army, with runaways 
from every corps and all disciplines, flowing thicker and slower until it was impossible to move even a muscle. The wheels of countless cannon, wagons, and carts had all got tangled up. The horses, 
whipped and jostled from all sides, had no room to move either forward or back. And the men, deaf to all threats, began charging into houses, devouring anything they came across, sleeping wherever 
they could, in bedrooms, cellars, anywhere. Many collapsed in doorways, blocking the entrance. Others, lacking the strength to go any further, lay sprawled on the pavement, sleeping like the dead, 
not even moving out of the way of the feet which trampled over their limbs, preferring to get crushed rather than have to change position. 
It was then that Delaherche realised how absolutely crucial it was for them to surrender. At certain crossroads, ammunition chests were lying side by side, touching, and it would take only a single 
Prussian shell to fall on one of them for the rest to blow up too; and the whole of Sedan would have gone up like a torch. Anyway, what were you supposed to do with such a wretched collection of 
men, beaten by hunger and fatigue, with no ammunition or provisions left? It would have taken all day merely to clear the streets. The fortress itself was unarmed, and the city had no supplies. At the 
Council of War, these were precisely the reasons cited by the sensible ones among them, keeping the situation in perspective in spite of their deep patriotic grief; and even the most foolhardy officers, 
the ones who shuddered and cried that the army couldn’t just surrender like that, had to hang their heads in shame, unable to find any practicable way to start fighting again the next day. 
On the Place de Turenne and the Place du Rivage, Delaherche painstakingly managed to force his way through the crush. Passing the Hotel de la Croix d'Or, he caught a sorry glimpse of the dining 
room, where generals were sitting dumbly around the empty table. There was nothing left, not even any bread. But General Bourgain-Desfeuilles, ranting and raving away in the kitchen, must have 
unearthed something, for he suddenly went very quiet and dashed upstairs, awkwardly clutching a piece of greasepaper between his hands. Such a crowd had gathered on the square to gawp through 
the windows at this gloomy dining table, swept bare by the dearth of food, that the mill owner had to elbow his way through, like walking through treacle, sometimes getting pushed and losing ground 
he'd already covered. In the Grande-Rue, however, the wall became insurmountable, and for a moment he lost hope. An entire battery of guns appeared to have been flung down one on top of the 
other. He decided to climb up on the gun carriages, and clambered over the guns, jumping from wheel to wheel, almost breaking his legs in the process. Then he found his path blocked by horses; he 
ducked down, reduced to having to weave his way through their legs and beneath the bellies of the poor, half-starved beasts. After another quarter of an hour spent trying to get through, as he was 
reaching the Rue Saint-Michel, he took fright at the obstacles mounting up in his path and decided to turn down this road and then make his way round via the Rue des Laboureurs, in the hope that the 
back streets would be clearer. As bad luck would have it, though, a band of drunken soldiers had laid siege to a house of ill repute along the way; and he retraced his steps, afraid of getting caught up 
in the scuffle. From then on, he pushed on stubbornly right to the end of the Grande-Rue, sometimes balancing on carriage shafts, sometimes clambering over wagons. On the Place du Collége he 
was carried along for about thirty paces on the shoulders of the crowd. He fell to the ground again and almost got his sides kicked in, only managing to save himself by clinging to some railings. When 
he finally reached the Rue Maqua, sweating, his clothes in shreds, the journey from the Sous-Préfecture back home that normally lasted less than five minutes, had taken him over an hour of exhausting 
effort. 
To prevent people from barging into the hospital and garden, Major Bouroche had taken the precaution of posting two guards at the gate. Delaherche was relieved to see it, because it had just occurred 
to him that his house might have become a target for looters. When he saw the hospital from the garden, poorly lit by a few lanterns, giving off a feverish, foul stench, the sight sent a fresh chill through 
him. He stumbled against a soldier who'd fallen asleep on the pavings, and he remembered that the man had been guarding the coffers of the 7th Corps since that morning; his officers had probably 
forgotten all about him, and he’d been so worn out that he’d simply lain down and gone to sleep where he was. As for the rest of the house, it looked empty, the ground floor stood in darkness and the 
doors were open. The servants must still be at the hospital, for there was no one in the kitchen, just a little lamp smoking away sadly all by itself. He lit a candle and climbed softly up the main staircase, 
so as not to wake his mother and his wife, whom he’d begged to go up to bed after such a hard and traumatic day. 
On entering his study, however, he gave a start. There on the sofa, where Captain Beaudoin had slept for a few hours the day before, a soldier lay stretched out; and it was only when he recognized 
him as Maurice, Henriette’s brother, that he understood. On turning round, moreover, he saw yet another soldier, this one lying on a rug and wrapped in a blanket; it was Jean, the man he’d seen briefly 
prior to the battle. Both were sleeping like the dead, crushed by fatigue. He didn’t stop, but went straight into his wife’s room next door. There was a lamp burning on the the corner of a table, and 
silence quivered all around. Gilberte had flung herself onto the bed fully clothed, probably afraid of some new catastrophe. She slept as calm as could be, while next to her on a chair, only her head 
drooping forward to touch the edge of the mattress, Henriette too was asleep, nightmares disturbing her slumber and huge tears welling up beneath her eyelids. He watched them for a moment, tempted 
to wake the young woman up and find out what had happened. Had she gone to Bazeilles? Maybe if he questioned her she could give him news of his dye-works? But pity got the better of him and he 
drew back, while his mother appeared silently in the doorway and motioned to him to follow her. 
As they walked through the dining room, he said in astonishment, 
‘What's all this? Haven't you gone to bed yet?’ 
At first she simply shook her head; then, in a half-whisper, she said, 
‘I can't sleep, I’ve been sitting in an armchair next to the Colonel ... He’s just got up a very high temperature, and he keeps waking up and asking me questions ... | just don’t know what to say to him. 
Please, go in and see him.’ 
Mister de Vineuil had already gone back to sleep. His long, ruddy face was barely visible against the pillow, covered by the great snow-drift of his moustache. Madam Delaherche had propped a 
newspaper in front of the lamp, and his corner of the room was in semi-darkness; the bright light fell sharply on her, sitting bolt upright against the back of the chair, her hands lying loosely on her lap, 
her eyes gazing into the distance, lost in a tragic reverie. 
‘Wait, she murmured, ‘| think he heard youlook, he’s waking up again.’ 
The colonel was indeed opening his eyes, and looked at Delaherche without turning his head. He recognized him and immediately asked, in a voice trembling with fever, 
‘It’s over, isn’t it? We've surrendered.’ 
The mill owner, catching a look from his mother, was about to lie to him. But what was the use? He shrugged hopelessly. 
‘What could they do? If you could just see the streets in town! ... 
General de Wimpffen’s just left for the Prussian headquarters to thrash out the terms of surrender.’ 
Mister de Vineuil shut his eyes again, a long shudder ran through him and a muted cry of despair escaped his lips. 
‘Oh, God! Oh, God!’ 
In a jumpy voice, his eyes still closed, he went on, 
‘Oh! What | wanted should have been done yesterday ... Oh yes, | knew the area all right, and | told the General what it was | was afraid of; but they wouldn't listen, not even to him ... Up there, above 
Saint-Menges, all the way to Fleigneux, all the high ground had been taken, the army was above Sedan and had control of the Saint-Albert gap ... If we'd waited there our positions would have been 
unassailable, the Méziéres road would have stayed open...’ 
His speech became slurred and he muttered a few more unintelligible words, while the vision of the battle evoked by his fever grew gradually blurred, swept away by slumber. He slept, still dreaming 
of victory, perhaps. 
‘Does the Major think he'll pull through?’ Delaherche asked in a low voice. 
Madam Delaherche nodded. 
‘Dreadful, though, those injuries he’s got on his feet,’ he said. 
‘He'll have to stay in bed for a long time, won’t he?’ 
This time she remained silent, as if she were herself lost in all the deep pain of defeat. She belonged to another generation, she was part of the old, tough bourgeoisie of the border country which once 
upon a time had defended its cities so fiercely. In the bright glow of the lamp her severe features, with the pinched nose and compressed lips, told of her anger and suffering, revolt brewing up in her 
and preventing her from sleeping. 
Seeing this, Delaherche felt isolated and overcome by a truly terrible feeling of distress. He found that once again he was unbearably hungry, and he thought it must simply be weakness which was 
stripping him of his courage like this. He tiptoed out of the room and went downstairs into the kitchen, carrying his candle. Here, though, he discovered even more melancholy, for the stove had gone 
out, the sideboard was bare, and the teacloths had been scattered any old how. It was as if the winds of disaster had even swept through here, taking with them all the pleasures of eating and drinking. 
At first he despaired of even finding a crust to eat, for any remaining bread had been taken to the hospital to accompany the soup. Then, at the back of a cupboard, he discovered some beans left over 


from the day before that had been forgotten. And he ate them without butter, without bread, standing where he was, not daring to go upstairs with such a meal, eating hurriedly in the middle of the 
gloomy kitchen that the spluttering little lamp filled with paraffin fumes. 

It was only just gone ten o’clock and Delaherche had nothing to do while he waited to find out whether the surrender had finally been signed. He felt a nagging worry, he was afraid that the fighting 
would start afresh, and the thought of what would happen then, although he didn’t say as much, filled him with terror and preyed heavily on his mind. Having gone back up to his study, where Maurice 
and Jean hadn't stirred, he tried in vain to stretch out in an armchair: but sleep evaded him, the noise of shells kept making him sit up with a start, just as he was slipping off into unconsciousness. The 
horrific bombardment which had thundered all day was still pounding in his ears; he listened for a moment, terrified, and found himself trembling at the profound silence which now enveloped him. 
Unable to sleep, he decided he would rather get up again, and he wandered through the darkened rooms, keeping away from the bedroom where his mother was sitting with the colonel: the way she 
stared at him as he walked around ended up annoying him. Twice he went back to see whether Henriette had woken up, and then was transfixed by the sight of his wife’s face that was so peaceful. At 
a loss as to what to do, he roamed around, going up and down the stairs, until two o'clock in the morning. 

This couldn't go on. Delaherche decided to return once more to the Sous-Préfecture, well aware that rest would be impossible until he found out what was happening. But down in the street, confronted 
by the chaos, he was seized by despair: he’d never have the strength to get there and back again through all the obstacles along the way, the mere memory of which was enough to make his limbs 
start aching. As he stood hesitating, he saw the major arriving, out of breath and cursing. 

‘God Almighty! Nearly wore me bloody feet off!’ 

He’d had to go to the town hall to beg the mayor to requisition chloroform and send it to him at daybreak, for his supplies were exhausted, there were urgent operations to perform, and he was afraid 
he'd have to carve up the poor buggers, as he put it, without sending them to sleep. 

‘Well?’ asked Delaherche. 

‘Well, the thing is, they don’t know whether the pharmacies have got any left!’ 

But the mill owner couldn’t care less about the chloroform. He tried again. 

‘No, not that ... Is it all over, back there? Have they signed with the Prussians?’ 

The major waved violently. 

‘Nothing’s been done at alll’ he cried. ‘Wimpffen’s just got back ... Those scoundrels deserve a good hiding by all accounts, the things they’re demanding ... Oh! Why don’t we just start fighting again 
and die, the lot of us! It'd be better that way!’ 

Delaherche listened, turning pale. 

‘But are you sure what you're saying is true?’ 

‘| got it from those gentry on the local council which is in permanent session ... An officer came from the Sous-Préfecture and told them everything.’ 

He went into more detail. The meeting between General de Wimpffen, General Moltke, and Bismarck had taken place at the Chateau de Bellevue, near Donchery. He was a fearsome character, 
General Moltke—a harsh, pinched man, clean-shaven like some mathematician, winning battles from inside his office, wielding algebra! He’d made it clear from the very start that he was fully aware of 
the desperate situation the French army found itself in:* no supplies, no ammunition, disorder in the ranks and low morale, the absolute impossibilty of breaking free of the iron circle squeezed tight 
around it; while the German armies had occupied the strongest positions and could burn the city to the ground in two hours flat. He coldly set out what he wanted: the entire French army to be taken 
prisoner, along with weapons and equipment.* Bismarck simply lent him his support, like some good-natured mastiff. After this, General de Wimpffen had exhausted himself trying to resist such terms— 
the most severe ever imposed on a defeated army. He explained how unlucky he’d been, and how heroic his soldiers had proved themselves, and how dangerous it would be to push such a proud 
nation right to the brink. For three whole hours he threatened, begged, and talked by turns with superb, desperate eloquence, asking that they satisfy themselves with interning the defeated men down 
in deepest France, or even in Algeria; and the sole concession that they eventually obtained was that any officer who promised,* in writing and upon his honour, never to serve again, would be free to 
go home. Finally, they agreed to extend the armistice until ten o'clock the next morning. If by then these terms hadn't been accepted, the Prussian batteries would reopen fire, and the city would be 
burned down. 

‘That's ridiculous!’ cried Delaherche. ‘You don’t just burn a city down like that, when it’s done nothing to deserve it!’ 

Then the major made him quite beside himself, as he added that the officers he’d just seen at the Hotel de Europe had been talking of a mass exodus before first light. Ever since the German demands 
had become known, the men had been noticeably over-excited and the most outrageous projects were being mooted. The thought that it wouldn’t be honourable to take advantage of the darkness like 
that and break the truce, without giving any warning, wasn’t about to stop anyone; and they were making far-fetched plans for picking up the march to Carignan, right through Bavarian lines, under 
cover of night, taking back Illy Plateau by surprise, unblocking the Méziéres road, or making some unstoppable push to get them directly over the border into Belgium. Others, it was true, were saying 
nothing, aware that disaster was now fated, and they would have accepted anything, signed anything at all, just to put an end to it, with a happy cry of relief. 

‘Good night!’ concluded Bouroche. ‘I’m going to try and get a couple of hours’ sleep. God knows | need it.’ 

Left to himself, Delaherche spluttered with rage. What! Was it true that they were going to start fighting all over again, that they were going to set fire to Sedan? It was becoming an inevitability, a 
terrifying certainty, as soon as the sun came up high enough over the hills to shed light on the full horror of the massacre. And mechanically he climbed the steep stairs to the attic yet again, and found 
himself among the chimney stacks, on the edge of the narrow terrace overlooking the town. But now, at this hour, he was up there in pitch darkness, in the middle of an endless, rolling sea of tall, dark 
waves, and at first he couldn’t make anything out. Then, below him, he recognized the confused bulk of the factory buildings, first to loom out of the night: there was the engine-room, there were the 
work-shops, the drying rooms, the warehouses; and seeing this huge block of buildings which constituted his pride and his fortune, he felt a wave of self-pity surge over him, as he dwelt on the fact that 
in only a few hours there would be nothing left of it but ashes. His gaze: wandered back to the horizon and swept across the vast blackness, where tomorrow's threat lay sleeping. South, near Bazeilles, 
sparks were flying up into the air above the collapsing embers of the houses; meanwhile to the north the farm at Garenne Wood that had been set alight that evening, was still burning, bathing the trees 
in a huge pool of blood-red light. There were no other fires to be seen, just these two, separated by an unfathomable gulf, across which only occasional, terrifying sounds travelled. Somewhere over 
there, maybe very far away, maybe on the ramparts, someone was crying. In vain, he tried to see through the veil of night to make out Le Liry, La Marfée, the batteries at Frénois and Wadelincourt, the 
cordon of bronze beasts he could sense standing there, necks outstretched, maws gaping open. And as his gaze came back to the city itself, he could hear it sigh with dread all around him. It wasn’t 
just the uneasy sleep of the soldiers who'd collapsed in the streets, nor merely the muffled creaking caused by men, animals, and guns. What he thought he could sense in the air was the restless 
insomnia of the entire gentry, his neighbours, who like him were unable to sleep, shaking with fear, waiting for the dawn. They must all know that the surrender hadn't been signed, and were now 
counting the hours, quaking at the thought that if nothing was signed, all that would be left for them to do would be to hide in the cellars and die there, crushed and walled in under the rubble. He thought 
he could hear a frantic voice coming up from the Rue des Voyards, screaming murder, amid a sudden clash of arms. He leaned forward and stood there in the dense night, lost in a fog-filled, utterly 
starless sky, enveloped in such a shudder that his hair stood up on end all over his body. 

Downstairs on the sofa, Maurice woke up at daybreak. His limbs were stiff and he lay still, eyes fixed on the windows that little by little grew white with a livid dawn, Atrocious memories came back to 
him of the battle they’d lost, the flight, the disaster, all in this clear, cruel waking light. He saw it all again, down to the smallest detail, and he suffered horribly at the thought of their defeat that he could 
still feel ringing in the very roots of his being, as if he felt he was the one to blame. He reasoned with the pain, analysing his emotions, finding his skill for self-destruction even more sharply honed than 
before. Wasn't it true that he was just a nobody, a mere passer-by as far as the era was concerned—admittedly, one with a brilliant education, yet crassly ignorant of everything he ought to have known 
about, and conceited to the point of blindness, corrupted by the pursuit of pleasure and the delusory prosperity of the Emperor's reign? Then something else came to mind: his grandfather, born in 
1780, had been one of the heroes of Napoleon’s Grande Armée, one of the conquerors at Austerlitz, Wagram, and Friedland; his father, born in 1811, had been reduced to the level of a bureaucrat, a 
petty, mediocre employee, a tax collector in Le Chesne-Populeux, where he’d worked himself into the ground; and now there was him, born in 1841, raised to be a gentleman, a qualified lawyer, capable 
of the most sublime enthusiasm and the basest stupidity, defeated at Sedan, part of a disaster whose magnitude he sensed only too keenly, bringing an end to an era; such degeneracy in the race 
would explain how the grandsons of France had come to lose where their grandfathers had been victorious, and it weighed heavily upon his heart, like some hereditary disease, slowly deteriorating, 
eventually leading to the fated destruction, once the hour had come. Had this been victory, how brave and triumphant he would have felt! But in defeat, with his feminine, nervous disposition, he fell 
prey to one of those overwhelming attacks of despair which brings the whole world crashing down with it. There was nothing left, France was dead. Tears choked him, he wept and wrung his hands, 
reverting to the faltering prayers of his childhood. 

‘Oh, God! Please take me ... Oh, God! Please take all the poor wretches who are suffering!’ 

Jean, lying on the floor wrapped in the blanket, began to stir. After a while, he sat up in astonishment. 

‘What is it, lad? You feeling ill?’ 

Then, realising that this was another case of silly ideas that should be kicked right out, as he put it, he adopted a fatherly approach. 

‘Come on, what’s the matter? You shouldn't go upsetting yourself about a load of nonsense.’ 

‘Oh!’ wailed Maurice. ‘We've well and truly had it this time! We might as well get ready to become Prussians!’ 

And when his comrade, hard-headed illiterate that he was, registered his amazement at such talk, he tried to make him understand how their race had exhausted itself, and how it was necessary now 
for it to disappear beneath a wave of new blood. But the peasant gave a stubborn shake of the head, rejecting the explanation. 

‘What? D’you mean my land won't be mine any more? D’you think I’d let the Prussians come and take it away from me so long as I’m not six feet under, so long as I’ve got two arms to fight with? Give 
over!’ 

Then he, too, explained how he saw things, but with difficulty, as and when the words came to him. Yes, they'd taken a hell of a beating! But he didn’t think they were all dead just yet, there were still a 
few left, and they'd certainly be enough to rebuild their houses, as long as they were sturdy fellows and worked hard, and didn’t drink away their earnings. When a family pulled together and scrimped 
and saved, you could always manage to get out of a hole, even with the worst of luck on your side. And it’s not always a bad thing to get a bit of a slap in the face sometimes: it makes you stop and 
think. And God! Even if it was true that there was a bit of rot about and a few unhealthy limbs, well! Far better see them lopped off and on the ground rather than let them kill you off like some cholera. 
‘Had it? No, oh, no,’ he repeated again and again. ‘Me, I’ve not had it, that’s not the way | see it!’ 

And wounded though he was, with his hair still sticky with the blood from his graze, he stood right up, suddenly feeling an indestructible urge to live, to take up his tools or pick up the plough, to rebuild 
his house, just as he’d said he would. He came from old, wise, stubborn soil, from the land of reason, toil, and thrift. 

‘Mind you,’ he went on, ‘I do feel sorry for the Emperor ... Things seemed to be going well, we were getting a good price for corn ... But he was just too stupid, when it comes down to it—you just don’t 
get mixed up in dreadful business like that.’ 

Maurice, still overcome, gave another dejected shrug. 

‘The Emperor! Oh, him ... | used to really like that man, in spite of all my beliefs in freedom and the republic ... Oh, | did! It was in my blood, probably from my grandfather ... And now look! That's all 
gone rotten, too, and what's to become of us?’ 

His eyes took on a wild look and he let out such a cry of pain that Jean, suddenly worried, was about to get up again when he saw Henriette coming in. She'd just woken up, hearing the sound of their 
voices from next door. A pallid light now filled the room. 

‘You've come just in time to give him a scolding,’ he said, pretending to laugh. ‘He’s not behaving himself at all.’ 

But the sight of his sister, looking so pale and distressed, had touched Maurice, causing him to pull himself together. He opened his arms to draw her to his breast; and when she flung her arms about 
his neck, an intense feeling of warmth flooded over him. She too was weeping, and their tears mingled on their cheeks. 

‘Oh, my poor, poor darling, I’m so sorry | haven’t the courage you need to comfort you! ... Such a good man, he was, your husband Weiss, and he loved you so very much! Whatever's to become of 
you? You've always been the one to suffer, and you never, ever complain ... | know I’ve already been the source of much grief for you, and who knows whether | may yet cause you even more!’ 

She made him hush, placing her hand over his mouth, and just then Delaherche came into the room quite beside himself, in a dreadful state. He’d eventually come down from the roof terrace, suddenly 
starving again, prey to one of those nervous appetites which tiredness only makes worse; and on re-entering the kitchen to get himself a hot drink, he’d discovered the cook sitting there with one of her 
relatives, a joiner from Bazeilles, whom she was just serving with some mulled wine. It was then that this man, one of the last inhabitants to have left the village, amid the fires, had told him that his 
dye-works had beer completely destroyed and was now no more than a heap of rubble. 

‘Eh? The scoundrels! Can you believe it?’ he stuttered to Jean and Maurice. ‘Everything’s lost now for sure, they'll set fire to Sedan in the morning, just like they set fire to Bazeilles yesterday ... I'm 
ruined, completely ruined!’ 


He was suddenly struck by the sight of the bruise on Henriette’s forehead, and he recalled that he hadn’t yet had the chance to talk to her. 

‘So it is true, you did go there, you got that bruise ... Oh! Poor Weiss!’ 

Realising abruptly from the sight of the young woman’s red-rimmed eyes that she knew her husband was dead, he let slip a horrible detail which the joiner had told him only a minute ago. 

‘Poor Weiss! It seems they burned him ... Yes, they gathered up all the bodies of the inhabitants who took up arms, and chucked then into the blaze of one of the houses which were on fire, and then 
poured oil over them.’ 

Henriette listened, frozen with horror. Oh God! Not even to have the consolation of finding and burying the body of her poor, dead husband, now that the wind was to scatter his ashes! Once again 
Maurice clasped her to his breast, calling her his poor little Cinderella in a soothing voice, and begging not to upset herself so, she was such a brave girl. 

After a pause, Delaherche, standing at the window watching the daylight getting brighter, turned round sharply and said to the two soldiers, 

‘Oh, by the way, I’d forgotten ... | came up to warn you that down there in the shed where they put the coffers, there’s an officer handing out the money to the men, so that the Prussians won't get hold 
of it ... You ought to go down and see, the money could come in useful if we're not all dead by this evening.’ 

It was good advice, and Maurice and Jean went downstairs after Henriette had agreed to take her brother's place on the sofa. As for Delaherche, he walked through to the next room where Gilberte, 
with her peaceful face, was still sleeping like a baby; the noise of talking and sobbing hadn’t even caused her to stir in her sleep. From there, he looked round the door into the room where his mother 
was looking after Mister de Vineuil; but she’d dozed off in her chair, and the colonel, eyes shut, hadn’t moved, drained by the fever. 

He opened his eyes wide, and asked, 

‘Well? It's over, isn’t it? 

Annoyed by the question that detained him just as he was hoping to get away, Delaherche angrily clenched his fists, stifling the irritation in his voice. 

‘Oh, yes! It's over all right. Until it starts again, that is! ... Nothing’s been signed.’ 

The colonel, in a very low voice, continued, on the verge of delirium, 

‘Oh, God! Let me die before it’s over! ... | can’t hear the cannon. Why aren't they still firing? ... Up there, at Saint-Menges and Fleigneux, we've got control of all the roads, we'll tip the Prussians into 
the Meuse if they try to come back to Sedan and attack us! The city’s at our feet, it’s like an obstacle, it makes our positions even stronger ... Forward march! The 7th Corps to take the lead, and the 
12th to safeguard the retreat...’ 

And his hands fumbled with the edge of the sheet, moving as if to the trot of the horse which was carrying him in his dream. Gradually, they moved more slowly, as his words grew heavy and he fell 
asleep. They stopped, and he lay there, not breathing, completely knocked out. 

‘Get some rest,’ whispered Delaherche. ‘I'll be back when I’ve got some news.’ 

Then, making sure not to wake his mother, he slipped out, and vanished. 

Down in the shed, Jean and Maurice did discover an officer handing out money, sitting on one of the kitchen chairs, protected only by one small, white, wooden table, with no pen or receipt, or any sort 
of papers at all for that matter, handing over fortunes. He simply plunged his hand into moneybags bulging with gold pieces; and without even bothering to count the sum, he swiftly filled the képis of 
every sergeant in the 7th Corps with handfuls of gold as they filed past. It was agreed that the sergeants would then share out the money between the soldiers in their half of the section. Each received 
the gold awkwardly, uneasily, emptying the képi into his pockets, so as not to be caught outside on the streets with all this gold on show. Not a word was exchanged, just the tinkling of the coins, amid 
the stupefaction of these poor devils, seeing themselves showered with such riches when there wasn’t even a loaf of bread or a bottle of wine left to buy in the entire town. 

When Jean and Maurice stepped forward, the officer at first with-drew the fistful of gold he was holding. 

‘Neither of you’s a sergeant ... Only sergeants are allowed...’ 

Then, tired of it all already and impatient to get it over and done with, he said, 

‘Oh, here, you take it anyway, corporal ... Let’s get a move on—next, please!’ 

And he dropped the gold coins into the képi that Jean was holding out. The latter, moved at the size of the sum that came to nearly six hundred francs, immediately asked Maurice to take half. You 
never knew, they might suddenly get separated. 

They shared it out in the garden, outside the hospital; and then they went back in, having recognized the company’s drumme, Bastian, lying on the straw, almost in the doorway itself. He was a large, 
cheerful lad who'd been unlucky enough to catch a stray bullet in the groin at about five o’clock, when the battle had already finished. He had been dying since yesterday. 

In the pale morning light, as the men were beginning to wake up, the sight of the hospital sent a chill through them. Three more men had died during the night, without anyone noticing; and the nurses 
were hurrying to make room for others, carrying away the bodies. Those who'd been operated on the day before, and were still groggy, began opening their eyes wide and looking around them in terror 
at the huge dormitory full of suffering, where this herd of men was lying on the straw, half-slaughtered. Even though they'd swept the floor the previous evening and done a bit of cleaning up in the 
aftermath of the bloody butchery of the operations, the badly mopped floor still showed traces of blood, and a huge, blood stained sponge, like a brain, was floating in a bucket; someone's hand had 
been forgotten and was lying at the door of the warehouse, with all its fingers broken. These were the scraps left over from the slaughter, the horrible morning-after remains of a massacre, seen in the 
dismal dawning of the day. The restlessness, the turbulent need to live of the first few hours, had given way now to a feeling of oppression beneath fever’s weight. The damp silence was disturbed only 
by the occasional, stammered moan, muffled by sleep. Glassy eyes were afraid to face the daylight, furred-up mouths exhaled stale breath, and the whole room began to sink into that rhythm of days 
without end, livid and foul-smelling, broken up by suffering that the poor, lame wretches were going to live through. After two or three months they might eventually make it, but minus a limb. 
Bouroche, who was about to go back on duty after a few hours’ rest, stopped in front of the drummer, Bastian, then moved on, with an imperceptible shrug of his shoulders. Nothing to be done there. 
The drummer, though, had opened his eyes; and as if he’d suddenly been brought back to life, his keen gaze followed a sergeant who'd had the idea of coming in, gold-filled képi in his hand, to see 
whether there were any of his own men among these poor devils. In fact he found two, and gave each one twenty francs. More sergeants came in, and gold began showering down on the straw. And 
Bastian, man-aging to sit up, held out his hands, trembling in his death throes. 

‘Me too! Me too!’ 

The sergeant wanted to pass him by, like Bouroche had done. What was the use? Then, giving in to a kind-hearted impulse, he threw the coins into the already cold hands, without even bothering to 
count them. 

‘Me too! Me too!’ 

Bastian slumped back onto the straw. He tried to pick up the gold, but it kept slipping through his hands, and for a while his stiff fingers fumbled in vain. Then he died. 

‘Good night! Our friend’s blown out his candle!’ said the man next to him, a small, dark, pinch-faced Zouave. ‘How irritating, just when you've got the money for a drop of something!’ 

His left foot was held fast in some sort of contraption. He managed to raise himself, though, and crawl along on his knees and elbows; and when he reached the dead man he gathered up the lot, 
searching between his fingers and rummaging through the folds of his greatcoat. When he got back to his place, noticing that people were looking at him, he merely said, 

‘No point it going to waste, is there?’ 

Maurice, feeling a pang of anguish at the sight of all this human distress, hastily pulled Jean away. As they crossed the floor of the operating room, they saw Bouroche, exasperated because he hadn't 
been able to get hold of any chloroform; he’d decided to go ahead anyway and cut off the leg of a poor little soldier who was about twenty years old. They fled, so that they wouldn't have to hear it. 
Just then, Delaherche came back in from the street. He waved at them, shouting, 

‘Quick, quick! Come upstairs! We're about to have breakfast. Cook’s managed to get hold of some milk. It's no bad thing, too, we certainly need to get something hot inside us!’ 

And in spite of his best efforts, he couldn't suppress his joy. He lowered his voice, adding in a tone that radiated happiness, 

‘It’s the real thing, this time! General de Wimpffen’s set off to sign the surrender!’ 

Oh! What a huge relief it was—his factory saved, the awful nightmare dispelled, life would begin again, tough, yes, but life all the same, life! The clock had been striking nine when young Rose, who'd 
come running through the partly cleared streets to this side of town to get bread from an aunt who had a bakery, had recounted to him the morning's events at the Sous-Préfecture. At eight o’clock 
General de Wimpffen had called another Council of War, comprised of over thirty generals, to whom he’d explained what had come of his approach, how futile his attempts had been, and how harsh 
were the demands of their victorious enemy. His hands had been trembling and violent emotion brought tears to his eyes. He was still talking when a colonel from the Prussian staff presented himself 
as a negotiator, on behalf of General Moltke, to remind him that if no decision had been taken by ten o'clock, they would reopen fire on Sedan. At this, faced by the harsh reality of the situation, the 
Council had no choice but to authorize the general to return to the Chateau de Bellevue, and agree to all the Prussians’ conditions. He should be there by now, and the entire French army was prisoner, 
arms, equipment, and all. 

Next, Rose went into elaborate detail about the extraordinary stir the news was causing in town. At the Sous-Préfecture she’d seen officers ripping off their epaulettes, breaking down in tears like 
children. On the bridge, armoured cavalry were tossing their sabres into the Meuse; and a whole regiment had filed past, each man throwing his weapon into the river, watching the water splash up 
and close over it. On the street, soldiers seized their rifles by the barrels and smashed the butts against the walls: and the artillerymen, who'd removed the firing mechanisms from the machine guns, 
got rid of them by dropping them down drains. Some burned and some buried regimental flags. On the Place Turenne an old sergeant got up on a milestone and began insulting the army commanders, 
calling them cowards, as if seized by a sudden fit of madness. Others seemed dazed, and cried huge, silent tears. But it had to be said, by far the majority of the men had eyes sparkling with delight, 
their whole bearing suddenly lighter, relieved. At last their misery was at an end, they were prisoners, and there’d be no more fighting! They'd been suffering for so many days now, with too much 
marching and not enough to eat! Anyway, what good was fighting when they weren't the strongest side? Good job too that the commanders had betrayed them, if it got it over and done with right away! 
It was such a delicious feeling to be able to tell yourself you were going to have white bread to eat, and sleep in proper beds again! 

Upstairs, as Delaherche was going back into the dining room with Maurice and Jean, his mother called out to him. 

‘Could you come here, I’m worried about the Colonel.’ 

Mister de Vineuil, his eyes wide open, had started to talk out loud again, recounting the breathless dream brought on by the fever. 

‘What does it matter? If the Prussians cut us off from Méziéres ... There they are, they'll end up coming round Falizette Wood, while the others climb up along the Givonne stream ... The frontier’s 
behind us, and we can just jump across, as soon as we've killed as many of them as possible ... Yesterday, that’s what | wanted...’ 

But his burning gaze had just alighted on Delaherche. He recognised him and seemed to come back down to earth and emerge from his half-sleeping hallucination; and landing with a bump in the cruel 
world of reality, he asked for a third time, 

‘It’s over, isn’t it?’ 

Suddenly, the mill owner was unable to stop himself blurting out how happy he was. 

‘Oh, yes! Thank God! Over and done with ... The surrender must have been signed by now.’ 

Violently the colonel got to his feet, in spite of his bandaged foot; and taking up his sword which was lying on a chair nearby, he tried to snap it in half. But his hands trembled too much, and the steel 
blade slipped. 

‘Watch out! He'll cut himself! ‘ cried Delaherche. ‘That thing’s dangerous, somebody take it away from him!’ 

It was Madam Delaherche who took hold of the sword. Then, seeing the look of despair on Mister de Vineuil’s face, instead of hiding it as her son told her to, she deftly broke it in two, over her knee, 
with a remarkable strength of which even she wouldn't have thought her poor old hands capable. The colonel had lain back on the pillows, and he began weeping, watching his old friend with an air of 
infinite tenderness. 

In the dining room, meanwhile, cook had served up bowls of hot, milky coffee for them all. Henriette and Gilberte had woken up, the latter rested from a good night's sleep, fresh-faced and bright-eyed; 
and she tenderly embraced her friend, telling her that she pitied her from the very depths of her soul. Maurice sat near his sister while Jean, feeling slightly awkward at having also been obliged to 
accept the invitation, found himself opposite Delaherche. Madam Delaherche would not on any account agree to come to the table, and a bowl was taken to her, from which she drank, saying nothing. 
Next door, however, the five ate breakfast in silence at first, but they soon struck up a lively conversation. They were in a sorry state, ravenously hungry, and how could they help but rejoice to find 
themselves sitting here, unharmed and in good health, while thousands of poor devils were still lying in the surrounding fields? In the large, cool dining room the clean, white tablecloth was a joy to 
behold, and the steaming hot bowls of milky coffee seemed quite exquisite. 

They talked. Delaherche, who'd already regained his confident, rich industrialist’s bearing, all good heart, a boss who enjoys being popular and is harsh only when faced with failure, came back to the 
subject of Napoleon Ill, whose face had been haunting him and exciting his idle curiosity for the past two days. He addressed his words to Jean, having only this simple soul to talk to. 


‘Oh yes, sir! | can tell you, the Emperor had me well and truly fooled ... | mean, it’s all very well for those sycophants of his to plead extenuating circumstances—he’s obviously the main cause, the 
unique cause of the disasters which have befallen us.’ 
He was already forgetting that, only months before, as an ardent Bonapartist, he had worked to make the referendum a triumph. And he'd reached the stage where he no longer even pitied the one 
they would later call the man of Sedan, accusing him of every possible iniquity. 
‘The man’s incompetent, that’s something we have to acknowledge here and now; but that’s not the point ... He’s a dreamer, he’s got something missing, it just looked as if he was doing well while luck 
was on his side ... No, you see, we musin’t try to pity him by saying that he’s been deceived himself, or that the opposition refused to let him have the men and the funds necessary. He’s the one who's 
deceived us, it’s his mistakes and vices which have landed us in the dreadful mess we're in now.’ 
Maurice, who didn’t want to say anything, was unable to hold back a smile; while Jean, ill at ease with all this talk of politics and scared of saying something stupid, merely replied, 
‘Mind you, they do say he’s a decent sort of man.’ 
But these few words, so modestly spoken, caused Delaherche to leap to his feet. All the fear he'd lived through, all his anguish burst out in a cry of outraged passion turned to hatred. 
‘A decent sort of man! Well, that’s easily said! ... Do you know, sir, that my factory's been hit three times, and it’s no thanks to the Emperor that it hasn’t been burned to the ground! ... Do you know 
that |I—yes, | alone—am set to lose about a hundred thousand francs because of all this silly business! Oh, no! No! Look at us, France has been invaded, set alight, wiped out, our industry’s been 
brought to a halt, trade’s been destroyed, it’s all just too much! We've had just about enough of decent men like him, God preserve us from them! ... He’s landed face down in the muck and gore, and 
let him stay there, | say!’ 
He clenched his fist and gave an energetic impression of shoving some poor, struggling wretch under water and holding him there. Then he finished off his coffee with a smack of his lips. Gilberte had 
involuntarily smiled at the absent-minded look of suffering on Hen-riette’s face, as she fed her like a child. When the bowls were empty they lingered on, in the happy tranquillity of the cool dining room. 
And at that very moment, Napoleon III was in the humble dwelling of the weaver on the Donchery road. At five o'clock that morning he'd insisted on leaving the Sous-Préfecture, uneasy at the thought 
of Sedan all around him, menacing and remorseful, while the need to appease his tender-hearted nature by obtaining better terms of surrender for his unfortunate army was still tormenting him. He 
wanted to see the King of Prussia.* He had climbed into a hired carriage and followed the broad highway lined with tall poplar trees, making this, his first foray into exile in the chill, dawn air, sensing 
the scale of the fall from greatness which he left behind in his flight; and it was on this road that he had just encountered Bismarck, who'd come hurrying to meet him, wearing an old helmet and large, 
well-polished boots, wishing only to keep him distracted and stop him from seeing the King until the surrender was signed. The King was still in Vendresse, some fourteen kilometres away. Where could 
he go? Where could he stop and wait? Out there, lost beneath the storm clouds, the Tuileries Palace had disappeared. Sedan seemed to have suddenly faded into the distance, far away, as if cut off 
from him by a river of blood. There were no longer any imperial chateaux left in France, nor any official residences, not even a corner in the house of the humblest civil servant, where he dared sit down. 
And so the weaver’s house was where he ended up, a miserable-looking place he'd seen by the roadside, with its narrow vegetable garden surrounded by a hedge and a single upstairs room with 
mournful little windows. Upstairs, the plainly whitewashed bedroom with its tiled floor boasted no furniture other than a white, wooden table and two wicker chairs. There he waited patiently for hours, 
at first with Bismarck for company, who smiled to hear him talk of generosity, and then alone, as wretched as could be, his sallow face pressed against the window, taking another look at French soil 
and the Meuse which flowed so prettily through the vast, fertile fields. 
Then the next day, and during the days which followed, came the other abominable stages: at the Chateau de Bellevue, that pleasant, bourgeois mansion where he slept and where he wept, after his 
meeting with the King; then the cruel departure, avoiding Sedan for fear of what the angry, famished, vanquished men might do, crossing the pontoon bridge which the Prussians had put up at Iges, 
making the long detour to the north of the town, taking shortcuts and back roads through Floing, Fleigneux, and Illy, the entire, sorry flight under-taken in an open carriage; and there, on tragic Illy 
Plateau, all covered with corpses, the legendary encounter took place. The wretched Emperor, unable now even to tolerate the trotting of his horse, had been overcome by yet another violent bout of 
illness, perhaps automatically smoking his ever-present cigarette, and a herd of prisoners, haggard, covered in blood and dust, being brought back from Fleigneux to Sedan, had lined up at the side of 
the road to let the carriage past; the first few men stayed silent, the next began muttering, and little by little they grew more and more exasperated, bursting out into catcalls, fists clenched in an insulting 
gesture of malediction. After that, he still had to make the interminable journey across the battlefield, covering another league of rutted track, among the debris and the dead bodies, their eyes wide 
open and full of menace, and then there was the barren countryside with its vast, silent woodland, the frontier over the crest of a hill, and then the end of it all, descending into the land beyond, the road 
lined with fir trees on the floor of the narrow valley. 
And what a night was his first spent in exile, at an inn, the Hotel de la Poste in Bouillon,* surrounded by such a crowd of French refugees, as well as the merely curious, that the Emperor felt he should 
show his face, amid murmurs and whistling! His room, with three windows overlooking the square and the Semoy river, was an ordinary one with chairs upholstered in red damask, a mahogany 
wardrobe with a mirror, and a metal clock standing on the mantel-piece, flanked by seashells and vases of artificial flowers in glass cases. On either side of the door were little twin beds, An aide-de- 
camp slept in one, so tired that he went to sleep at nine o'clock, hands tightly clenched. In the other, the Emperor tossed and turned for a long time without being able to sleep; and he got up and tried 
to relieve his pain by pacing the room, with only the pictures on either side of the fireplace to take his mind off it; one depicted Rouget de I'Isle* singing the ‘Marseillaise’, and the other the Last 
Judgement, with archangels calling up all the dead from the earth with a furious trumpet call, resurrecting those fallen on the killing fields of war, and sending them up to bear witness before God. 
In Sedan, the long train of the imperial household with all its burdensome, benighted baggage had been abandoned behind the Sous-Préfet’s lilacs. No one knew how to make it disappear, how to 
remove it from the sight of the poor folks dying in misery, for the aggressive, insolent air it had taken on and the horrible irony bestowed on it by defeat were becoming quite intolerable. They had to 
wait for a very dark night. Horses, carriages, wagons, with their silver saucepans, spits for roasting, and their baskets of vintage wines, all left Sedan in great secrecy, and they too made for Belgium, 
along the darkened roads, with little noise, stealing nervously away. 

PART XIIIL 


339 
Throughout the endless day of the battle, back at Remilly, where old Fouchard’s little farm sat perched on the hillside, Silvine hadn’t taken her eyes off Sedan, watching it through the thunder and 
smoke of the cannons, trembling all over, thinking of Honoré. The next day she grew more and more concerned, for accurate news proved impossible to come by, what with the Prussians guarding the 
roads, refusing to answer questions and in any case not knowing anything themselves. Yesterday's bright sunshine was gone and showers had fallen, casting a sad, dreary light across the valley. 
Towards evening, old Fouchard—equally tormented behind his deliberate silence, with barely a thought for his son but anxious to find out how others’ misfortunes were going to work to his advantage— 
was standing out on his doorstep so that he would see anything coming, when he noticed a tall lad dressed in a smock, who'd been wandering up and down the road for the past few moments, looking 
rather awkward. He was so astonished when he realised who it was that he called out loud to him, in spite of the fact that three Prussians were passing. ‘Prosper? Is that really you?’ 
The African Chasseur signalled frantically to him to keep his mouth shut. Then, drawing near, he said in a low voice, ‘Yes, it's me. I’ve had about enough of fighting for no reason, so | sneaked off... 
You wouldn't be needing a farmhand by any chance, would you, Fouchard?’ 
At once, the old man recovered his natural caution. A farmhand was exactly what he was looking for. But it wouldn't do to say so. 
‘A farmhand? Good Lord, no, not just now... But come in anyway, and have a drink. You don’t think I'd leave you languishing out here in the road, do you?’ 
Inside, Silvine was putting the soup on, while little Charlot clung to her skirts, laughing and playing. At first, she didn’t recognize Prosper, even though he’d worked with her in the past; and it was only 
when she brought through the two glasses and a bottle of wine that she looked at him properly. She cried out, thinking only of Honoré. 
‘Ah! You've been there, haven't you?... Is Honoré all right?” 
Prosper was about to reply, then hesitated. For two days he'd been living in a daydream, while a whole series of violent, vague events passed him by, none of which he could quite remember. He was 
in no doubt that he thought he’d seen Honoré lying dead, draped over a cannon; but he couldn't swear to it anymore; and what point was there upsetting people when you weren't quite sure? 
‘Honoré,’ he murmured, ‘I don’t know... | couldn't say...’ 
She stared at him, insistent. 
‘So you haven't seen him?’ 
He slowly drew his hands apart, shaking his head. 
‘Who can tell! So much has happened, so very much! | mean, of all this blasted war, | couldn’t even begin to tell you the half of what's gone on!... Hell, no! | couldn’t even tell you where I’ve been to... 
Honestly, we're like a lot of halfwits!’ 
And gulping down a glass of wine, he sat there gloomily, eyes lost in the shadows of his memory. 
‘All | remember is that it was already getting dark by the time | came to... When | came off my horse in the middle of the charge, the sun was high in the sky. | must have been lying there for hours, and 
my right leg was trapped beneath my old pal Zephyr, who'd been shot right through the heart... | can assure you, it wasn’t a pleasant position to be in, what with a pile of dead comrades around me and 
not another living soul in sight, knowing that I'd snuff it, too, unless someone came and picked me up... | tried gently to free my hip; but it was impossible, Zephyr weighed a bloody ton. He was still 
warm. | stroked him and called to him, talking kindly all the time. And I'll never forget what happened next, you know: he opened his eyes, he tried so hard, and lifted up his poor, old head that was lying 
on the ground, next to mine. And we talked. ‘Poor old thing,’ | said to him, ‘I don’t mean to reproach you, but are you trying to take me with you, holding me so tight?’ Of course, he didn’t say yes. But | 
could see by the troubled look in his eyes how terrible it was for him to leave me. And | don’t know how it came about, whether he did it on purpose or whether it was just a spasm, but his body suddenly 
shook, throwing him over to one side. | managed to get up—oh, | was in a dreadful state, my leg was like a lead weight... But it didn’t matter, | took Zephyr's head in my arms, and carried on talking to 
him, saying all the things that came straight from the heart, telling him he was a good horse and | loved him, and that I'd always remember him. He listened to me, and he seemed so happy! Then his 
body shook again and he died, and those big, empty eyes of his were still on me, right to the end... It’s funny, you know, and no one will believe me: but the simple truth of it is that there were great big 
tears in his eyes... My poor Zephyr was crying, just like a man.’ 
Choking with grief, Prosper had to break off, in tears again himself. He gulped down another glass of wine and went on with his story in broken, unfinished sentences. It had been growing darker now, 
and there’d been just a red rag of light still glowing in the sky, on the edge of the battle field, lengthening the gigantic shadows of the dead horses. He’d probably stayed behind a long time next to his 
own, with his dead leg making it impossible for him to move away. Then he started walking anyway, spurred on by a sudden feeling of panic, the need not to be alone, to be with his comrades again, 
so that he wouldn't be so afraid. Likewise, other forgotten wounded lagged behind, appearing from all around, from ditches and brambles and every hidden nook and cranny, trying to join up with others, 
forming small groups of four or five, little communities where together it wasn’t so hard to suffer and die. That was how he came across two soldiers from the 43rd in Garenne Wood, who didn’t have a 
scratch on them but were lying low there like a couple of hares gone to ground, waiting for night to fall. When they found out that he knew the area, they told him about their idea for escaping into 
Belgium, reaching the border through the woods, before daylight. At first he refused to lead them, preferring to make straight for Remilly, where he was sure of finding shelter; the only thing was, how 
to get hold of a smock and trousers? Not to mention that from Garenne Wood to Remilly, at opposite ends of the valley, he hadn't a hope of crossing the countless Prussian lines. So in the end, he 
agreed to act as guide for his two comrades. His leg had warmed up, and they were lucky enough to be given a loaf of bread at a farm. The clock in the distance was striking nine o'clock as they set 
off again. The only serious danger they got themselves into was at La Chapelle, where they landed smack bang in the middle of an enemy guardpost that proceeded to take aim and fire into the 
shadows, while they slide along on their bellies and galloped back on all fours, making for the woods, ears straining, hands fumbling to feel the way. Rounding a bend in the road, they crept up ona 
guard who'd lost his way, leaping onto his shoulders and slitting his throat with the slash of a knife. After that the roads were clear, and they went on their way laughing and whistling. And towards three 
o'clock in the morning, they reached a small Belgian village and stopped at a farmer’s house, a good man who, upon being woken, immediately opened his barn for them, where they slept soundly on 
bales of hay. 
The sun was already high in the sky when Prosper awoke. His comrades were still snoring as he opened his eyes, and he spotted their host busy harnessing up a horse to a large cart, piled high with 
bread, rice, coffee, sugar and all sorts of provisions, hidden under sacks of charcoal; and he learned that the man had two married daughters living in France, in Raucourt, and that he was going to 
take the food to them, knowing they'd nothing left since the Bavarians had been through the town. He’d got hold of the necessary safe-conduct papers only that morning. Prosper suddenly had the 
crazy notion of getting up there with him on the bench, and going back to that little corner of the world for which he was already feeling homesick. Nothing could be simpler, he’d hop off in Remilly that 
the farmer had to pass through. The matter was settled in a couple of minutes; the farmer lent him the precious smock and trousers and told everyone that he was his farmhand; and so, towards six 
o'clock, he was climbing down from the cart outside the church, having been stopped only two or three times at German checkpoints. 
‘No, I’d had enough!’ Prosper said again, after a pause. ‘I mean, if only they'd at least made some use of us, like back there in Africa! But just going in one direction only to retrace your steps, feeling 
completely useless, well, that’s no kind of existence... And now poor old Zephyr's dead, I'd be all on my own, so the only thing left for me to do is get back to the land. True, isn’t it? Better than being a 
prisoner of the Prussians... You've got horses, Fouchard, just you see if | don’t love them and take care of them!’ 


There was a glint in the old man’s eye. He clinked glasses again, and concluded without haste, 

‘Hell! If it does you a favour, I’m happy enough to take you on anyway... But as for wages—well, we'll have to leave that until after the war's over, because | really don’t need anyone, and times are just 
too hard at the moment.’ 

Silvine, still sitting there with Charlot on her lap, hadn’t taken her eyes off Prosper. When she saw him rise to go straight to the stable and get to know the animals, she asked him yet again, 

‘So you haven't seen Honoré?’ 

Hearing the question again so abruptly he started, as if it had suddenly lit a bright light in a dark corner of his memory. Still he hesitated, then made up his mind to tell her anyway. 

‘Listen, | didn’t want to upset you just now, but | think Honoré got left behind back there.’ 

‘What do you mean, left behind?’ 

‘Well, | think the Prussians did for him... | saw him half lying across a cannon, staring straight ahead, with a hole beneath his heart.’ 

There was a silence. Silvine had turned horribly pale, while old Fouchard, transfixed, put his glass back on the table, having just emptied out the last of the bottle. 

‘Are you really sure?’ she asked, her voice choked. 

‘Lord! As sure as you can be about something you've seen... It was up on a small hill, next to three trees, and | feel as if | could find it again even with my eyes closed.’ 

Something inside her crumbled. The boy who'd forgiven her, who'd made a solemn promise to her, the boy she was to marry as soon as he was back from the war and the campaign was over! They'd 
gone and killed him, he was lying out there with a bullet beneath his heart! Never had she felt her love for him so strongly, she needed to see him again so badly, to get him back all the same, even if 
it was just to bury him, that it roused her, taking her out of her normal, passive self. 

She put Charlot down roughly and cried. 

‘Right! | won't believe that until I've seen it with my own eyes... Seeing as you know where it is, you can drive me there. And then, if it is true, if we do find him, we'll bring him back home.’ 

Tears choked her and she collapsed over the table, shaken by long, drawn-out sobs, while the little boy, dumbstruck at the way his mother had jostled him, also burst into tears. She picked him up 
again and squeezed him to her, stammering in a distraught voice, 

‘My poor child! My poor child!’ 

Old Fouchard sat there in dismay. In his own way, he did love his son, all the same. Old memories must have come flooding back to him from long ago, when his wife was still alive and Honoré was 
still at school; and two fat tears welled up in his red-rimmed eyes and trickled down the tanned, leathery skin of his cheeks. It was more than ten years since he’d cried. He began to curse, getting angry 
with this son who was his, but whom he would never see again. 

‘God Almighty! It's a dreadful thing when they take away the only son you have!’ 

However, when a little calm had been restored, Fouchard was extremely troubled to hear Silvine still talking about going back to find Honoré’s body. She was adamant, no longer crying but maintaining 
a desperate, unassailable silence; he no longer recognized the girl who was usually so docile and carried out her chores so dutifully: her large, submissive eyes that were enough to make her beautiful, 
had taken on a fierce determination, while her brow remained pale beneath the thick fall of brown hair. She’d torn off a red scarf she’d been wearing about her shoulders and was all in black, like a 
widow. In vain, he tried to tell her how difficult it would be to find out where he was, and the dangers she could face, and how little hope there was of finding the body. She stopped bothering even to 
answer, and he could see that she would go by herself and do something stupid, unless he took care of things; and that bothered him, because it could complicate things for him with the Prussian 
authorities. In the end, though, he decided to go and see Remilly’s mayor, who was a distant cousin of his, and between them they concocted a story: Silvine was put down as Honoré’s rightful widow, 
and Prosper became her brother; this way, the Bavarian colonel who'd been installed down in the village, at the Hotel de la Croix de Malte, was quite willing to issue brother and sister with a pass, 
authorizing them to bring back her husband’s body if they found it. Night had fallen, and it was as much as they could do to persuade the young woman to wait for daybreak before setting off. 

The next day, Fouchard refused point blank to let them harness up one of his horses, afraid he’d never see it again. Who was to say the Prussians wouldn't confiscate both cart and horse? Eventually 
he agreed, with bad grace, to lend them his donkey, a small, grey beast, along with a narrow cart just big enough to hold a body. He gave lengthy instructions to Prosper, who had slept well, but was 
anxious at the prospect of the expedition, now that he’d rested and was trying to remember the way there. At the last minute Silvine went to take the cover off her own bed, folding it up and placing it at 
the bottom of the cart. As she was about to leave, she came running back to kiss Charlot. 

‘Fouchard, I’m entrusting him to you, make sure he doesn’t go playing with matches.’ 

‘Yes, yes! Don’t you worry!’ 

They had taken a long while getting ready, and it was nearly seven o’clock by the time Silvine and Prosper were finally descending the steep slopes of Remilly, walking behind the little grey donkey as 
it plodded along before the cart, head bowed. It had rained heavily during the night, and the lanes had been turned into rivers of mud; and big, white clouds sailed sad and gloomy across the sky. 
Prosper, wishing to take the shortest route, had decided to cut through Sedan. But just before Pont-Maugis a Prussian guard post stopped the cart and held them up for over an hour; and once the 
pass had been handed back and forth between four or five officers, they were free to continue their journey with the donkey, on condition that they take the long way round, via Bazeilles, turning off left 
onto a path which ran across the fields. They were given no reason for this, but the Prussians were probably afraid of congesting the city even more. When Silvine passed the railway bridge over the 
Meuse, the fateful bridge that they hadn’t blown up, but which had cost the Bavarians so dear, she spotted the body of an artilleryman floating aimlessly downstream. It got caught up in a clump of 
grass and was momentarily stopped in its course, then swung round on itself and set off once again. 

As they traversed Bazeilles, with the donkey slowing to a walk, they encountered destruction from one end of the village to the other, all the abominable ruination war can wreak in passing, as devastating 
as a raging hurricane. The dead had already been collected up from the streets, and there was only one corpse left lying on the village cobbles; the rain was washing away the blood, leaving red 
puddles with murky debris, shreds which still seemed to bear something resembling hair. But the fear that clutched at the hearts of those who saw it came from the rubble that only three days before 
had been the cheerful village of Bazeilles, with its pretty houses and gardens, now lying in a state of collapse and destruction with only charred bits of wall to show. The church in the middle of the 
square was still burning, a huge pyre of smoking timbers sending up an endless pall of thick, black smoke, spreading out in the sky like the plume on a hearse. Entire streets had disappeared, with 
nothing left on either side, just blackened heaps of rubble lining the gutter, a sooty, ashen mess, an inky slurry which covered everything. At every crossroads, the corner houses had been razed to the 
ground, as if the wind of fire that had passed through had carried them away with it. Others had suffered less, one was still standing, all alone, while those on either side of it appeared to have been 
hacked down by machinegun fire, their carcasses like stripped skeletons. And there was an unbearable smell in the air, the nauseating stench that followed the fire, particularly the acrid odour of paraffin 
that had been poured all over the floors. Then there was the mute desolation of what they had tried to salvage, pitiful sticks of furniture thrown out of windows, lying smashed on the pavement, broken- 
legged, wobbly tables, cupboards rent open, split down the middle, linen lying around torn and soiled, sad leftovers from the pillage, disintegrating in the rain. Behind a gaping facade, through ceilings 
which had caved in, a clock could be seen, intact, hanging high up a wall on a chimney breast. 

‘Oh! The bastards!’ groaned Prosper. Only two days ago he’d still been a soldier, and he felt his blood beginning to boil at the sight of such abomination. 

He clenched his fists, and a very pale Silvine had to stare hard at him to calm him each time they passed a sentry along the road. The Bavarians had, in fact, posted sentries near houses which were 
still burning; and it was as if these men, standing with loaded rifles and fixed bayonets, were guarding the fires, to make sure that the flames finished their work. Curious onlookers and interested parties 
wandering past were sent on their way with a threatening wave and a guttural shout if they tried to linger. Groups of villagers stood at a distance, silent, quivering with suppressed rage. One very young 
woman, with dishevelled hair and a mud-spattered dress, was stubbornly hanging on outside the smoking ruins of a little house, trying to get in and sort through the burning embers, in spite of the 
sentry barring her way. They said that her child had been burned inside. And all of a sudden, as the Bavarian shoved her brutally aside, she turned and spat at him, venting all her hopeless fury right 
in his face, using vile insults and dreadful words that at last brought her some small relief. He couldn't have understood, but looked at her anxiously, backing off. Three of his comrades came running 
up and took the woman off his hands, leading her away screaming. Before the rubble of another house a man and two little girls were lying collapsed on the ground, wretched and exhausted, sobbing 
and at a loss as to where to go, having seen everything they possessed go up in smoke. However, a patrol of soldiers came by and dispersed the curious, and the road grew deserted once again, with 
only the gloomy, dour-faced sentries left, keeping an eye out to make sure that their heartless orders were respected. 

‘Bastards! The bastards!’ repeated Prosper under his breath. ‘What | wouldn't give to strangle a couple of them.’ 

Yet again Silvine made him hush. She shivered. Inside a shed which had been spared by the fire was a dog which had been forgotten and left there for two days, and he was howling and howling so 
pitifully that terror crept over the low sky, from which a fine drizzle had begun to fall. That was when they came upon the carts, outside Montivilliers Park. There were three of them, standing in line, 
piled high with dead bodies; they were those large excrement carts which are filled by the shovel-load each morning as they go up and down the roads, clearing up from the day before; and in similar 
fashion they'd been filled with corpses, stopping for each body to be thrown in, moving off again with wheels creaking loudly, stopping again further on, covering the whole of Bazeilles until the pile 
overflowed. There they stood on the road, waiting motionless to be taken away to the public tip, the nearby charnel pit. Feet were poking out, sticking up into the air. A head lolled back, half torn-off. 
When the three carts set off once more, jolting through the puddles, a long, pale hand which had been hanging out began trailing against a wheel; and bit by bit the hand was worn away, scraped right 
down to the bone. 

In the village of Balan, the rain stopped. Prosper persuaded Silvine to eat some bread which he’d had the foresight to bring with him. It was already eleven o'clock. But as they neared Sedan, they were 
stopped by yet another Prussian checkpoint; and this time it was awful, the officer lost his temper and refused even to give them back their pass that he maintained was a forgery, and all this in 
impeccable French. On his orders some soldiers pushed the donkey and cart into a warehouse. What were they to do? How could they carry on their journey? Silvine, beside herself with despair, had 
an idea, remembering her cousin Dubreuil, one of old Fouchard’s relatives whom she knew and whose property, the Hermitage, was only a few hundred metres away, at the top of the narrow streets 
which overlooked the suburb. She took Prosper with her, since as long as they left the cart behind they were free to go. They ran off to find the gate to the Hermitage lying wide open. And from a 
distance, as they started down the avenue lined with ancient elms, they were greeted by a sight which quite astonished them. 

‘Blimey!’ said Prosper. ‘Easy time they're having of it!’ 

There, at the foot of the steps, on the gravelled terrace, a joyous party was in full swing. Set around a marble pedestal table was a ring of armchairs and a sofa in sky-blue satin, forming a bizarre open- 
air drawing room which must have been drenched with rain since the day before. Lolling at either end of the table were two Zouaves, apparently in fits of laughter. A little Fantassin, leaning forward in 
an armchair, seemed to be clutching his belly. All three were nonchalantly leaning on the arms of their chairs, and a Chasseur was reaching out a hand, as if to pick up a glass off the table. Obviously 
they'd cleaned out the cellar and were making merry. 

‘How come they’re still here?’ murmured Prosper, growing more incredulous the nearer they got. ‘Don’t the idiots give a damn about the Prussians?’ 

But Silvine, eyes widening, suddenly cried out and clapped her hand to her mouth in horror. The soldiers weren't moving, they were dead. The two Zouaves were stiff, their hands all twisted, and they 
hadn't any faces left, their noses had been ripped off and their eyes had popped out of their sockets. The laughter on the face of the one holding his belly had been caused by a bullet which had split 
his lips open and smashed his teeth. It was a truly appalling sight, these poor wretches chatting away, with glassy stares and open mouths, all frozen and forever still. Had they dragged themselves 
here while they were still alive, so that they could die together? Or was it rather the Prussians playing a prank, rounding them up and then sitting them down in a circle, in mockery of the gay old French 
spirit? 

‘Funny sort of joke, anyway!’ said Prosper, turning pale. 

And looking at the other bodies, strewn down the avenue, at the foot of trees, on the lawns, these thirty-odd braves souls whose bodies included that of Lieutenant Rochas, riddled with bullets and 
wrapped in the flag, he added, with a solemn, deeply respectful air, 

‘Quite a massacre there was here! I’d be surprised if we found the gentleman you're looking for.’ 

Silvine was already entering the house, with its windows and doors smashed in and yawning open in the damp air. He was right, there obviously wasn’t anyone home, the masters of the house must 
have left before the battle. Then, as she persisted and made her way into the kitchen, she again let out a frightened cry. Two bodies had rolled under the sink, one a Zouave, a handsome, black- 
bearded man, rolled under the sink, one a Zouave, a handsome, black-bearded man, and the other a huge, red-haired Prussian, both locked in a furious embrace. The teeth of one man had sunk into 
the cheek of the other, their stiff arms hadn’t loosened their grip and were still making their snapped spines crack, tying the two bodies into such a knot of eternal rage that they would have to be buried 
together. 

Prosper hurried to lead Silvine away, since there was nothing to keep them in this open house which only death now inhabited. And when they returned in despair to the checkpoint where the donkey 
and cart had been detained, they were lucky enough to find that, as well as the officer who had been so harsh with them, there was now a general who was making a tour of the battlefield. He asked 
to have a look at the pass and then handed it back to Silvine, with a gesture of pity for the poor woman, indicating that she be allowed to continue her search for her husband, with her donkey. Without 
waiting any longer, the narrow cart in tow, she and her companion climbed back up towards the Fond de Givonne, obeying their new orders not to pass through Sedan. 


Next, they turned left to reach Illy Plateau, along the road through Garenne Wood. But there again they were held up, and there were so many obstacles that a dozen times they thought they wouldn't 
be able to get through the woods. At each step, they found trees cut down by shells like felled giants, blocking their path. This was the bombarded forest, where the cannonade had sliced through age- 
old existences, as if scything through a section of the old guard, standing firm and motionless as veterans. Trunks were lying all over the place, denuded, full of holes and split open, like torsos; and 
this field of destruction, this massacre of branches weeping with sap, had the frightened, distressed aspect of a human battlefield. And then there were the bodies, too, soldiers fallen like comrades-in- 
arms alongside the trees. One lieutenant, with a bleeding mouth, still had both hands digging into the earth, pulling out handfuls of grass. Futher on, a captain had died lying on his belly, face raised 
up, shouting out in agony. Others seemed to be sleeping in the undergrowth, while a Zouave whose blue belt had caught fire had had his beard and hair completely burned off. And several times, as 
they made their way along this narrow, forest path, they had to move a body to one side so that the donkey and cart could get through. 

All of a sudden, in a shallow valley, the horror ceased. No doubt the battle had passed by without touching this delicious little corner of nature. Not a tree had been touched, not a single wound had 
bled onto the moss. A stream trickled through the duckweed, and the path alongside was overshadowed by tall beech trees. There was an intense charm and adorable peacefulness about the coolness 
of the bubbling water and the quiet rustling of the greenery. 

Prosper pulled the donkey to a halt to water him at the stream. 

‘Oh! How lovely it is here!’ he said, unable to suppress a cry of relief. 

Silvine looked around in astonishment, concerned to find that she, too, felt relaxed and happy here. Why should there be such calm and happiness in this remote spot, when all around there was 
nothing but grief and suffering? She indicated hopelessly that they should hurry. 

‘Quick, quick, let’s go!... Where is it? Where are you sure you saw Honoré?’ 

And fifty paces on, as they emerged at long last from the woods onto Illy Plateau, the barren plain suddenly unfurled before them. This time it was a genuine battlefield, bare landscape stretching to the 
horizon beneath the great, pale sky, washed down by continual showers of rain. Here the dead were not heaped up, the Prussians must have all been buried already, for there wasn't a single one left 
to be seen among the scattered French corpses sown all along the roads and in the stubble, at the bottom of hollows, at random, as the battle had left them... The first one they came across, lying 
against a hedge, was a sergeant, a superb-looking man, young and strong, who seemed to be smiling through his half-open lips, his face calm. A hundred metres further on, however, they saw another, 
lying across the road, horribly mutilated, his head half blown away, shoulders splattered with bits of brain. Then after the isolated bodies lying here and there, they found small groups, they saw seven 
in a row, kneeling down, shouldering their rifles, struck as they were firing; and nearby, an NCO had fallen too, as he was giving a command. 

The road then ran along the bottom of a narrow ravine, and it was there that they were again seized by horror, opposite a sort of ditch where a whole company appeared to have gone down under 
machine-gun fire: it was filled with dead bodies, like a landslide of men, tumbling down, all broken and tangled up together, their twisted hands clawing at the yellow earth, unable to hold them back. 
And a black flock of crows flew croaking overhead; and swarms of flies were already buzzing over the corpses, obstinately coming back again and again in their thousands to drink the fresh blood from 
the wounds. 

‘So where is it?’ repeated Silvine. 

They were walking along a ploughed field which was completely covered in rucksacks. Some regiment or other must have got rid of them here in a moment of panic, the enemy too close behind. The 
debris strewn across the ground bore witness to the episodes of the battle. In a field of beetroot, scattered képis like broad-petalled poppies, shreds of uniforms, epaulettes, and belts told of a fierce 
skirmish, one of the rare hand-to-hand combats in the formidable artillery duel which had lasted for twelve hours. But what they most frequently stumbled across at every step were the remains of 
weapons, sabres, bayonets, and rifles, so many of them that they were like some sort of vegetation, a harvest which had grown naturally, in one abominable day. Mess-tins and water bottles were also 
strewn along the roads, with all that had fallen out of torn-open rucksacks— rice, brushes, cartridges. The fields gave way to more fields, amidst massive destruction, fences ripped up, trees burnt as if 
by fire, even the ground itself cratered by shells, trampled and hardened by the gallop of the crowd, so ravaged that it seemed it must remain forever infertile. The rain engulfed everything in its pale 
dampness, and a persistent smell rose from the ground, that battlefield smell which reeks of rotten straw and burnt cloth, a mixture of gunpowder and decay. 

Silvine, weary of these fields of death that she seemed to have been walking through for miles, looked around in growing dread. 

‘Where is it, then? Where is it?’ 

Prosper, however, didn’t reply, and was starting to get worried. What upset him, even more than the bodies of his comrades-in-arms, were the numerous dead horses they passed, the poor animals 
lying on their sides. Some of them were truly lamentable, lying in horrendous positions, heads torn off, flanks open, leaving their entrails to spill out. Many were lying on their backs, their bellies huge, 
legs sticking up in the air like warning posts. The boundless plain was bumpy with them. Some weren't yet dead after two days of agony; and the slightest sound made them raise their suffering heads, 
moving right and left, then letting them drop back on the ground; while others, lying motionless, gave a loud cry every now and then, that cry dying horses make, so peculiar to them, and so full of pain 
that it made the very air quiver. And Prosper, with aching heart, thought of Zephyr, wondering whether he might see him again. 

All of a sudden he felt the ground shudder beneath the raging charge of galloping hooves. He turned round and just had time to shout to his companion, 

‘The horses, the horses!... Quick, behind that wall!’ 

From high up on a neighbouring slope a hundred or so loose, riderless horses, some still carrying full kit, were coming hurtling down the hill towards them at a hellish pace. They were abandoned 
animals, left behind on the battlefield, instinctively gathering into herds. Having had neither hay nor oats for two days, they'd grazed the patchy grass bare, started eating hedges and chewing the bark 
off the trees. And when they felt hunger clutching too tight at their bellies, pricking at them like spurs, they all set off together at a mad gallop, charging across the mute, deserted countryside, crushing 
the dead and finishing off the wounded. 

The whirlwind was getting nearer, and Silvine only just had time to pull the donkey and cart into the shelter of the little wall. 

‘My God! They're going to destroy everything!’ 

But the horses had cleared the obstacle, there was just a rumbling sound of thunder, and already they were galloping off on the other side, tearing down a little track to the corner of a wood, disappearing 
behind it. 

When Silvine had led the donkey back onto the road, she demanded that Prosper answer her question. 

‘So, where is it?’ 

He stood and looked to all four corners of the horizon. 

‘There were three trees, | have to find those three trees... Oh! Lord, you don’t really see straight when you're fighting, and afterwards it’s not that easy to know which way you went!’ 

Then, seeing two men and a woman to their left, he thought he’d ask them. As he approached, however, the woman fled and the men waved threateningly at him to keep away; and he saw others like 
them, all of whom avoided hin, slipping into the bushes like shifty, prowling animals, squalidly clothed, unspeakably dirty and suspicious-looking, like thieves. Then, noticing that wherever these 
unpleasant people had passed the dead no longer had their shoes on, leaving their feet bare and white, he finally realised that they were the vultures who went around after the German armies, 
plundering the corpses, an organized band of mean predators’ roving in the wake of the invasion. A tall, skinny man galloped off in front of them, shoulders weighed down under a rucksack, pockets 
jangling with watches and silver coins stolen from inside clothing. 

However, one boy of about thirteen or fourteen allowed Prosper to approach him, and when the latter, recognizing him as French, began hurling insults at him, he protested. What was this? Weren't 
you allowed to earn your living now? He was picking up rifles, he got five sous for each one he found. That morning, fleeing his village after having had nothing to fill his belly with since the day before, 
he'd been taken on by a Luxembourg businessman who'd made an agreement with the Prussians to collect up all the rifles lying on the battlefield. The fact was, the Prussians were afraid that if these 
weapons were picked up by peasants living on the border, they'd be taken over into Belgium to be smuggled back into France. And so a whole swarm of poor beggars was hunting for rifles, looking for 
their five sous, rummaging through the grass, just like women bending over in the fields, picking dandelions. 

‘Foul job!’ growled Prosper. 

‘Hell! Got to eat,’ replied the boy. ‘I’m not robbing anyone.’ 

Then, seeing as he wasn’t from round there and couldn’t give him any information, he simply pointed out a little farm nearby, where he’d seen some life. 

Prosper thanked him and was walking off to join Silvine when he spotted a rifle half buried in a furrow. At first, he was careful not to point it out. Then he suddenly turned back, shouting almost in spite 
of himself, 

‘Here! There’s another one, that'll be five more sous for you!’ 

As they approached the farm, Silvine noticed other peasants busy digging long trenches with pickaxes. These, however, were under direct orders from Prussian officers who, armed merely with 
switches, surveyed the labour, standing by stiff and silent. The villagers had been conscripted into burying the dead for fear that the rainy weather would speed up the process of decay. Two carts of 
corpses stood there, and a team of men was unloading them and laying them swiftly side by side, without even stopping to search them or look at their faces; while three men with large shovels followed 
behind, covering the row in such a thin layer of earth that the rain was already starting to make cracks appear in the ground. So hasty was the work that before a fortnight was out, plague would be 
wafting up through these crevices. Silvine couldn't help stopping at the edge of the ditch and examining the faces of each of these wretched bodies as they were brought down. She shuddered in horror, 
dreadfully afraid that she recognized Honoré’s features in every bloody face. Wasn't he that poor man whose left eye was missing? Or maybe that one, whose jaw had been cracked open? If she didn’t 
hurry up and find him somewhere on this hazy, endless plain, they were sure to take him and throw him onto the pile along with the others. 

So she ran to catch up with Prosper, who'd walked up to the farm gate with the donkey. 

‘Oh God! Where is it, then?... Ask them, find out!’ 

Inside the farm there were only Prussians, accompanied by a servant and her child who had come out of the woods where they'd almost died of hunger and thirst. It was a corner of homely comfort 
and honest rest after the strains of the last few days. Soldiers were carefully brushing down their uniforms, pegged out on washing lines. Another was finishing a deft repair to his trousers, while the 
party’s cook had lit a large fire in the middle of the farmyard, where a large pot of soup was on the boil, giving off a delicious smell of cabbage and bacon. Victory was already being organized in a 
perfectly peaceful, disciplined way. They looked like bourgeois folk who had come home and were sitting on a bench, a big, red-headed man had taken the servant's son into his arms, a toddler of 
about five or six; and he was bouncing him on his knee, saying words of endearment to him in German, highly amused to see the child laughing at this foreign language with its harsh syllables that he 
didn’t understand. 

Prosper immediately tumed his back, fearful of some fresh mishap. But these Prussians were undoubtedly good people. They smiled at the little donkey, and didn’t even bother to come over and ask 
to see their pass. 

After that, their search became frantic. The sun appeared for a moment between two clouds, already low on the horizon. Was night going to fall and take them by surprise, on this endless graveyard? 
A fresh shower drowned out the sunshine, and around them there was only the pale rain stretching into infinity, water like clouds of dust, blocking out everything, roads, fields and trees. Prosper no 
longer knew where he was, he was lost and admitted as much. Behind them, the donkey trotted along at the same pace, head down, pulling the little cart, plodding along like the docile, resigned beast 
that it was. They headed north, then came back towards Sedan. They had lost all sense of direction, twice they retraced their steps, realising that they were covering the same ground. No doubt they 
were going round in circles, and finally, despairing and exhausted, they stopped where three roads met, lashed by the rain, with no strength left to search further. 

However, they were surprised to hear the sound of moaning, and pushed on as far as an isolated little house on their left, where they discovered two wounded men lying at the back of one of the rooms. 
The doors were wide open; and for two days they’d been shivering with fever, without so much as a dressing, and had seen no one, not a soul. Above all, they were consumed with thirst, while the rain 
beating against the window panes trickled down outside. They were unable to move, and immediately cried out ‘Water! Water!’, that painful, greedy cry with which the wounded pursue passers-by at 
the slightest sound of footsteps to rouse them from their drowsy state. 

When Silvine had taken them water, Prosper, who'd recognized the worse off of the two as a comrade from his regiment in the African Chasseurs, realised that they couldn't be all that far from the 
fields where the Margueritte division had charged. The wounded man eventually managed a vague wave: yes, it was over there, you turned left after you passed a large field of lucerne. Without waiting 
for more information, Silvine wanted to set off again. She'd just found help for the two injured men, hailing a passing team of men who were gathering up the dead. She took the donkey's halter once 
more and led it over the slippery ground, impatient to be there, beyond the field of lucerne. 

Suddenly Prosper stopped. 

‘It must be round here. Look! There are the three trees, on the right... You see the wheel tracks? And there’s a broken ammunition wagon, over there... At last, we’ve found it!’ 

Silvine shuddered and rushed forward, looking at the faces of two dead men, two artillery men who had fallen by the side of the road. 

‘But he’s not here, he’s not here!... You must have been mistaken... Yes! It must have been some sort of fancy, something you just imagined you saw!’ 


Little by little she was overcome by wild hope, delirous with joy. 
‘What if you were mistaken, what if he was alive! Of course he’s alive, since he isn’t here!’ 
All at once, she gave a muffled cry. She had just turned round, and found herself standing right on the site of the battery. It was a dreadful sight, the ground looked like an earthquake had hit it, debris 
lay all over the place, dead men sprawling everywhere, in gruesome positions, with twisted arms, legs bent under, heads crooked, screaming through their wide open, white-toothed mouths. One 
brigadier had died in a terrified spasm, both hands clamped over his eyes, as if he hadn’t wanted to look. A few gold pieces which a lieutenant had been carrying in his belt had flowed out along with 
his blood, and were lying scattered among his entrails. Adolphe, the driver and Louis, the gunner, the couple, lying one on top of the other, eyes hanging out of their sockets, were still locked in a fierce 
embrace, married even unto death. And last of all there was Honoré, lying on his crooked gun, as if he were lying in state, struck in the side and shoulder, his face intact and handsome with rage, still 
looking towards the Prussian batteries. 
‘Oh! My darling,’ sobbed Silvine, ‘my darling...’ 
She fell to her knees on the waterlogged earth, hands clasped together in a mad surge of grief. This word, the only one which came to her, told of the tenderness she had just lost in this man, who was 
such a good man, who'd forgiven her and agreed to make her his wife, in spite of everything. Now all her hope was gone, she couldn't go on. She'd never loved another, and she would love him forever. 
The rain ceased and a croaking flock of crows, circling above the three trees, were like a threat to her. Were they going to snatch him from her, the cherished dead she had taken such pains to find? 
Crawling on her knees, with a trembling hand she brushed away the greedy flies which were buzzing around the wide-open eyes, where she was still seeking Honoré’s gaze. 
Clutched between his fingers, however, she glimpsed a blood-stained piece of paper. She grew worried and tried to prise it out, tugging gently at it. The dead man didn’t want to give it up, and kept 
hold of it so tightly that it would only have come free in pieces. It was the letter she had written to him, the letter he’d kept under his shirt, against his skin, clutched as if to say farewell, in his final 
convulsion. And when she saw what it was she felt a deep, penetrating joy in the midst of her grief, quite overcome to see that he was thinking of her when he died. Oh! Of course she'd let him keep it, 
the precious letter! She wouldn't take it back, since he was so stubbornly intent on taking it with him into the ground. A fresh fit of weeping came as a release, with tears that were now warm and soft. 
She stood up, and kissed his hands, his brow, saying just that one, infinitely caressing word. 
‘My darling... My darling...’ 
Meanwhile the sun was sinking, and Prosper had gone to fetch the bedspread. Slowly and devotedly, they picked up Honoré’s body and laid him on the cover, spread out on the ground; then, after 
wrapping it around him, they lifted him onto the cart. The rain was threatening to start again, and they were setting off with the donkey, a moumful little procession across the treacherous plain, when a 
distant rumbling of thunder was heard. Again Prosper cried out, ‘The horses! The horses!’ 
It was another charge of stray horses, on the loose and starving hungry. This time they were coming over a huge, flat stubble-field, a tightly packed mass, manes flying in the wind, nostrils covered in 
foam; and an oblique ray of red sun cast the shadow of their frenetic course right to the far end of the plain. Silvine immediately flung herself in front of the cart, both arms raised, as if to try and stop 
them, with a furious, frightened gesture. Luckily, they veered off to the left, led away by a piece of sloping ground. They would have trampled everything to bits. The ground shook beneath them, their 
hooves sending up a shower of stones, a hail of grapeshot which injured the donkey's head. And they disappeared down into a ravine. ‘It’s the hunger driving them mad,’ said Prosper. ‘Poor beasts!’ 
After bandaging the donkey's ear with her handkerchief, Silvine again took the bridle. And the lugubrious little procession crossed back over the plain, in the opposite direction, to cover once again the 
two leagues which separated them from Remilly. Prosper stopped at every step to look at the dead horses, his heart heavy at having to leave like this without seeing Zephyr again. A little below Garenne 
Wood, as they were turning left to pick up the route they'd taken that morning, a German outpost demanded to see their pass. And instead of directing them away from Sedan, this time they were 
ordered to go through the city, or risk arrest. There was no point arguing, these were new orders. In any case, it would shorten their journey home by a couple of kilometres and exhausted as they were, 
they were more than happy. Once in Sedan, however, they came up against a most unusual obstruction. As soon as they'd passed the fortifications, a stench enveloped them, from a knee-high layer 
of dung. The city had become squalid, a cesspool where for three days the refuse and excrement of a hundred thousand men had been accumulating. There were all sorts of rubbish filling out this 
human litter, straw and hay, causing the animals’ manure to rot. Worst of all were the carcasses of horses, slaughtered and cut up right there in the street, fouling the air. The entrails were rotting in the 
sun, heads and bones were lying on the cobbles, crawling with flies. Plague would start blowing this way for sure, if they didn’t hurry up and sweep this disgusting layer of muck into the sewers; on the 
Rue du Ménil, Rue Maqua, and even on the Place Turenne it was up to twenty centimetres deep. What was more, the Prussian authorities had put up white notices conscripting the inhabitants into 
service for the next day, ordering everyone, be they labourers, merchants, bourgeois, or magistrates, to set to work armed with brooms and buckets, under threat of the harshest punitive measures if 
the city wasn’t clean by evening; and they could already see the chief magistrate outside his front door, scraping the cobbles clean and piling the filth into a wheelbarrow with a coal-shovel. Silvine and 
Prosper, who had turned down the Grande-Rue, were able to take only a few paces at a time through this fetid mud. On top of this the streets were full of unrest that halted their progress at every step. 
It was the moment the Prussians began searching houses to flush out the soldiers who were hiding and stubbornly refusing to give themselves up. The previous day at about two o'clock, when General 
de Wimpfen had returned from the Chateau de Belleville after signing the surrender, the rumour had immediately gone round that the captured army was to be imprisoned on the Iges peninsula while 
they waited for convoys to be organized to take them back to Germany. Very few officers were minded to take advantage of the clause which set them free, on condition that they promised in writing 
not to fight again. Only one general, Bourgain-Desfeuilles, was said to have made this undertaking, using his rheumatism as a pretext; and only that morning jeers had greeted his departure as he 
climbed into a carriage outside the Hotel de la Croix d’Or. Since the small hours the process of decommissioning had been under way, the soldiers had to parade onto the Place Turenne, each throwing 
down his weapons, rifles, bayonets, onto the growing pile in the comer of the square, like some heap of old scrap. There was a Prussian detachment on duty, under the command of a young officer, a 
tall, pale lad in a sky-blue tunic, wearing a fur hat crowned by a cockerel feather, watching over the disarming with a haughtily correct stance and white-gloved hands. When a Zouave had defiantly 
refused to give up his rifle, the officer had had him taken away, saying, without a trace of an accent, ‘Shoot that man!’ The rest went on gloomily filing past, mechanically throwing away their weapons, 
anxious to get it over with. But how many of them were already unarmed, their rifles lying back there around the countryside! And how many of them, since the day before, had been hiding, dreaming 
of disappearing amid the indescribable confusion! Houses had been invaded and were still full of these stubborn souls who wouldn't respond to the calls to surrender, who stayed holed up in corners. 
Searching the city, the German patrols even found men cowering under pieces of furniture. And when large numbers refused to come out of the cellars, even after being discovered, the patrols decided 
to fire down on them through the basement windows. It was a man-hunt, a truly appalling running to ground. At the Pont de Meuse, the donkey was stopped by a crowd blocking its way. The officer in 
charge of the checkpoint, thinking they were selling bread or meat or something, wanted to verify the contents of the cart; and when he pulled back the cover, he gave one startled look at the body; 
then he waved them through. But they still couldn’t move forward, for the congestion grew worse as one of the first convoys of prisoners passed, being led to the Iges peninsula by a Prussian detachment. 
The herd was endless, men jostled each other, treading on one another’ heels, dressed in their tattered uniforms, heads bowed, eyes averted, with the stoop and dangling arms of the vanquished who 
no longer even have a knife to slit their own throats with. The harsh voice of their guard was like a whip urging them on, cutting across the silent exodus, with only the noise of the slapping of their large 
boots in the thick mud. There had just been another shower, and nothing was more pitiful to see than this herd of dispossessed soldiers, like vagabonds or highway beggars, trudging on beneath the 
rain. Suddenly Prosper, whose former Chasseur’s heart was pounding fit to burst with suppressed rage, nudged Silvine with his elbow, pointing to two passing soldiers. He’d recognized Maurice and 
Jean being led away with their comrades, marching side by side like brothers; and when the cart had at last set off again behind the convoy, he was able to trace their progress as far as Torcy, on that 
flat road leading to Iges through the allotments and market gardens. ‘Ah!’ murmured Silvine, looking towards Honoré’s body, overcome by the sight before her. ‘Perhaps the dead are the lucky ones 
after all!’ Night that caught up with them at Wadelincourt, had long fallen by the time they got back to Remilly in the pitch black. Old Fouchard stood dumbfounded before the body of his son, for he’d 
been convinced that they wouldn't find it. He had spent his day tying up a nice bit of business. Officers’ horses, stolen off the battlefield, were at present selling for twenty francs apiece; and he had 
bought 3 for 45. 
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As the column of prisoners was leaving Torcy there was such a scramble that Maurice was separated from Jean. No matter how fast he ran to catch up, he just got more lost. And when he finally 
arrived at the bridge over the canal which cuts across the base of the Iges peninsula, he found himself mixed up with African Chasseurs and unable to rejoin his regiment. 2 cannons, pointing towards 
the interior of the peninsula, defended the bridge. Immediately beyond the canal, in a country house, the Prussian staff had set up headquarters under the orders of a commandant, responsible for 
receiving and guarding the prisoners. Formalities were brief—they simply counted the men in like sheep as they arrived in the crush, without worrying too much about uniforms or serial numbers; and 
the herds of men rushed in, setting themselves down wherever the roads happened to lead them. Maurice thought he could ask for help from a Bavarian officer, who was happily smoking away, sitting 
astride a chair. ‘Where should | go, sir, for the 106th infantry regiment?’ 
Was it that, exceptionally, this officer didn’t understand French? Or did he find it amusing to send some poor sod of a soldier off course? He smiled, raised a hand, and signalled to him to carry straight 
on. Even though Maurice was from the area, he’d never been to the peninsula, and for him this was a voyage of discovery, as if a gust of wind had sent him off to a distant isle. First he walked past the 
Tour a Glaire to his left, a fine property with small but very charming grounds, situated on the banks of the Meuse. The road then followed the course of the river that flowed round to the right, beneath 
steep-sided banks. Little by little it circled slowly upwards to flow around the hillock in the middle of the peninsula, where there were old quarries and excavations with narrow, winding paths. Further 
downstream was a mill. Then the road turned off, descending back down to the village of Iges, built on the slope and connected to the far bank by a ferry, in front of Saint-Albert Mill. Finally, ploughed 
fields and meadows opened out into a vast, flat stretch of treeless landscape, hemmed in by the rounded curve of the river. Maurice looked in vain across the bumpy slopes of the hillside; all he could 
see were cavalry and artillery getting settled in. Again he asked for help, addressing a brigadier in the African Chasseurs, who could tell him nothing. Night was beginning to fall, and he sat down for a 
moment on a milestone, his legs aching. Then, as despair suddenly flooded over him, he saw opposite, across the Meuse, the accursed fields where he had fought two days before. In the fading light 
of this rainy day it was a dreary vision, the horizon stretching out mournfully, soaked in mud. The Saint-Albert gap, that narrow passage along which the Prussians had come, ran all the way around the 
bend, as far as a whitish mass of fallen rocks from the quarry. Beyond Seugnon Hill were the leafy treetops of Falizette Wood. But right in front of him, slightly to the left, was Saint-Menges, where the 
road sloped down to meet the ferry; at the centre was the summit of Hattoy Hill, with Illy far away, in the distance, Fleigneux hidden behind a fold in the land, and Floying lying nearer, on the right. He 
recognized the field where he'd lain for hours among the cabbages, the plateau that the reserve artillery had tried to defend, and the brow of the hill where he’d seen Honoré die on top of his devastated 
cannon. And the appalling extent of the disaster rose up again, overwhelming him with suffering and disgust until it actually made him sick. 
However, the fear that nightfall might take him by surprise made him take up his search once more. Perhaps the 106th was camping somewhere lower down, beyond the village. All he found there 
were those roving for loot, and he decided to walk around the peninsula, following the curve of the river. As he walked through a field of potatoes he took the precaution of digging up a few tubers and 
filling his pockets with them: they weren't yet ready to eat, but he had nothing else, for to add to his woes, Jean had taken it upon himself to carry the two loaves of bread that Delaherche had given 
them when they left. What struck him now was the considerable number of horses he came across on the barren lands whose gentle slopes rolled down from the central hillock to the Meuse, towards 
Donchery. Why on earth had they brought all these animals with them? How were they going to feed them? It was already pitch black by the time he got to a little wood at the water's edge, where he 
was surprised to find the Emperor’s Household Cavalry escort already settled in, drying themselves by large fires. These gentlemen, camping away from the rest, had good-quality tents, saucepans on 
the boil, and a cow tethered to a tree. He was immediately conscious that they were looking at him askance, his sadly neglected infantry uniform all tattered and caked in mud. However, they did allow 
him to bake his potatoes in the ashes, and he retired to the foot of a tree about a hundred metres away to eat them. It had stopped raining, the sky had cleared, stars were shining very brightly deep in 
the blue shadows. He realised that this was where he was going to spend the night, ready to continue his search the following morning. He was dog tired, and if it started to rain again the tree would 
give him some shelter. 
He couldn't get to sleep, though, haunted by the thought of this vast prison, open to the night air, where he felt shut in. The Prussians had had an extraordinarily intelligent idea in herding the eighty 
thousand remaining men of the Chalons army onto the peninsula. It must have measured three and a half kilometers long by about one and a half wide, easily enough to accommodate the huge, routed 
herd of conquered men. And he was all too well aware of the unbroken ring of water which surrounded them, the loop of the Meuse on three sides and the bypass canal at the base, uniting the two 
close-lying riverbeds. That was where the only access lay—the bridge that was defended by the two cannons. So nothing could have been easier than to guard this camp, in spite of its size. He’d 
already noticed the cordon of German sentinels on the other side, one every fifty paces, placed near the water's edge, under orders to fire at any man who tried to swim to freedom. Uhlans galloped 
behind them, moving between the different outposts; while further off, scattered across the vast countryside, you could have counted the black lines of the Prussian regiments, a triple cordon, alive and 
on the move, walling in the imprisoned army. 
Now, in any case, his eyes open wide and sleepless, Maurice saw nothing but shadows, illuminated here and there by the campfires. But beyond the pale ribbon of the Meuse he could still clearly make 
out the motionless outlines of the sentinels. Beneath the bright starlight they stood black and straight; and at regular intervals he could hear their guttural call, a menacing watch-cry fading away into 
the loud gurgling of the river. At the sound of these harsh, foreign syllables coming through this beautiful, starlit French night, the whole nightmare of the day before yesterday began to reawaken in 
him, in those places he'd seen again only an hour ago, on an Illy Plateau still cluttered with bodies, and in the treacherous outskirts of Sedan where a world had turned to dust. Leaning his head against 
the root of a tree in the damp air of the woods, he again sank down into despair like the day before, on Delaherche’s sofa; and what tormented him now, making his wounded pride prick him more than 
ever, was the question of what would happen tomorrow, and the need to measure their failure, to find out exactly into what sort of ruins yesterday's world had collapsed. Since the Emperor had 


surrendered his sword to the King, wasn’t this abominable war now over? But he recalled what two Bavarian soldiers had said to him, as they were leading the prisoners to Iges. ‘We all in France, we 
all to Paris!’ Half-asleep, he had a sudden vision of what was happening, the Empire swept away, carried off in a climate of universal loathing, a Republic proclaimed amid an explosion of patriotic 
fervour, while the legend of 1792 summoned up old ghosts, the soldiers from the call-up, armies of volunteers purging the foreigners from the soil of the fatherland. And inside his poor, sick head 
everything grew muddled, the demands of the victors, the harsh nature of the conquest, the obstinacy of the conquered to fight until their very last drop of blood, and these eighty thousand men held 
captive, first here on the peninsula, then in German fortresses, for weeks, months, maybe years. Everything was crumbling and disintegrating for ever, in boundless misery. 

The cry of the sentinels that had gradually been getting louder, rang out in front of him, then faded into the distance. He had woken up and was turning over on the hard ground when a shot ripped 
through the profound silence. At once the sound of a death rattle came through the black night; there was a splash of water and the brief struggle of a body sinking down to the bottom. It was probably 
some poor soul who'd got a bullet right through the heart as he tried to escape by swimming across the Meuse. 

The next day, Maurice was up at daybreak. The sky was still clear and he was in a hurry to rejoin Jean and his comrades in the company. For a moment he thought about taking another look around 
inland; then he decided to complete his tour round the outside. As he came to the edge of the canal, he noticed the remains of the 106th, a thousand men camping along the bank that was sheltered 
only by a thin line of poplar trees. The previous day, if he’d turned left instead of walking straight ahead, he’d have caught up with his regiment. Nearly all the infantry regiments were crammed in here, 
all along the bank running from the Tour a Glaire to the Chateau de Villette, another country residence surrounded by a few tumbledown houses towards Donchery; they were all camped near the 
bridge, close to the only way out, obeying that instinct to head for freedom which makes huge flocks trample each other against the gate on the threshold of the sheepfold. 

Jean cried out with joy. 

‘Ah! There you are, at last! | thought you'd fallen in the river!’ 

There he was, with what was left of the squad—Pache, Lapoulle, Loubet, and Chouteau. The latter, having slept beneath a doorway in Sedan, had found themselves reunited again in the great shake- 
down. What was more, there was no longer a commander in the company save the corporal, death having reaped Sergeant Sapin, Lieutenant Rochas, and Captain Beaudoin. And even though the 
conquerors had got rid of ranks, deciding that the prisoners should obey only German officers, all four were nonetheless keeping close to Jean, knowing him to be wise and experienced, a good man 
to follow in difficult situations. And so that morning harmony and goodwill reigned, despite the fact that some were stupid and others headstrong. First of all he’d found them somewhere just about dry 
to spend the night, between two irrigation channels, where they had lain down with only a single canvas between them. Then he’d managed to get hold of firewood and a saucepan that Loubet had 
used to make the coffee, whose delicious warmth had raised their spirits. It had stopped raining, it promised to be a wonderful day, and they still had a few biscuits and some bacon left; and then again, 
as Chouteau said, it was really nice not to have obey anyone anymore and just while away the time as you pleased. Even if they were shut in, there was plenty of room. In any case, they'd be gone in 
two or three days. Such was the atmosphere that this first day, Sunday, 4 September, went by cheerfully. 

As for Maurice, feeling stronger now that he’d rejoined his comrades, practically the only thing that bothered him was the Prussian music that went on nearly all afternoon on the other side of the canal. 
Towards evening there were choirs, too. Beyond the cordon of sentinels, they could see soldiers walking in small groups, singing in slow, high-pitched voices, celebrating Sunday. 

‘Oh! That music!’ an exasperated Maurice cried at last. ‘It’s really getting to me!’ 

Jean shrugged, less on edge. 

‘Lord! They've good reason to be pleased. And anyway, maybe they think it’s keeping us entertained... It hasn't been a bad day, let's not complain.’ 

As evening fell, however, the rain began again. It was a disaster. A number of soldiers had forced their way into the few abandoned houses on the peninsula. Several had managed to put up tents. But 
the majority, with no sort of shelter whatsoever, not even a blanket, had to spend the night out of doors, in the pouring rain. 

At about one in the morning Maurice, who'd dozed off from sheer weariness, woke to find himself in a veritable lake of water. The channels had overflown, swollen by the downpour, submerging the 
piece of ground he was lying on. Chouteau and Loubet cursed angrily, while Pache began to shake Lapoulle, who was still fast asleep with fists curled tight, in spite of the soaking. Then Jean 
remembered the poplar trees planted along the canal and ran for shelter with his men, who spent the rest of the dreadful night sitting half doubled-up, backs against the tree-trunks, legs pulled up under 
them, to escape the worst of the drips. 

And the next day and the day after that were truly awful, with continuous showers, coming down so hard and so often that their clothes didn’t have time to dry out in between. Famine set in, they had 
neither biscuits, bacon, nor coffee left. During those two days, the Monday and Tuesday, they lived on potatoes stolen from neighbouring fields; but by the end of the second day even these were 
becoming so scarce that soldiers with any money were buying them for up to five sous apiece. The bugles sounded the call for rations to be distributed, and the corporal had even hurried off to a large 
bar at Tour a Glaire, where rumour had it that bread rations were being given out. The first time, though, he’d waited there for almost three hours in vain; then, a second time, he’d got into a fight with 
a Bavarian. If the French officers could do nothing, being powerless to act, had the German staff simply dumped the conquered army out in the rain with the intention of letting it starve to death? They 
appeared to have taken no precautions whatever, and no effort at all had been made to feed the eighty thousand men who were starting to die in this terrifying hell that the soldiers would later call the 
Camp of Misery, a name so full of suffering that even the bravest would forever shudder on hearing it. 

On his return from the long and useless waits outside the barn Jean, despite his usual calm, would fly into a rage. 
‘Are they taking the piss, sounding the call when there’s nothing? I'll be damned if I’m going to bother going again!’ 
But at the slightest call, off he’d hurry yet again. These regulation calls were quite inhuman; and they had another effect that made Maurice’s heart bleed. Each time the bugles sounded, the French 
horses, abandoned and on the loose over on the other side of the canal, came running up and dashed into the water to rejoin their regiments, driven wild by these familiar fanfares reaching them like 
a spur in their sides. But they were exhausted and got swept away by the current, and very few reached the far bank. They struggled pitifully, drowning in such huge numbers that the canal was already 
cluttered with their floating, bloated bodies. As for those who did reach the other side, they were seized by a sort of madness, galloping away, off into the pensinsula’s empty fields. 

‘More meat for the crows!’ said Maurice sadly, recalling the disturbing numbers of horses he had come across. ‘If we stay here a few more days, we'll all end up eating each other! Oh! The poor things!’ 
The night of Tuesday to Wednesday was particularly terrible. Jean, who was beginning to have serious fears about Maurice's feverish state, forced him to wrap up in a tattered blanket which they'd 
bought off a Zouave for ten francs; while he himself, his greatcoat like a sodden sponge, took the full force of the ceaseless deluge that night. Their position beneath the poplar trees was becoming 
intolerable: the mud flowed like a river and the waterlogged ground formed deep puddles. The worst of it was that their stomachs were empty, the evening meal having consisted of two beetroots 
between the six of them, and they hadn't even been able to eat them cooked, because they didn’t have any dry wood, and the root's cool sweetness had soon turned to an unbearable buming sensation. 
Not to mention that dysentery was breaking out, caused by fatigue, poor food, and the persistent damp. A dozen times Jean, leaning against the same tree as before, his legs under water, had felt to 
check that Maurice hadn't thrown off the blanket in his restless sleep. Ever since his companion had saved him from the Prussians by taking him into his arms up on Illy Plateau, he had repaid his debt 
a hundredfold. Without making a conscious effort to do so, he had devoted himself entirely to Maurice, completely forgetting himself for love of the other man; and it was an obscure and steadfast thing 
coming from this peasant, who'd stayed close to the land, and who couldn't find the words to express his feelings. He’d already given him food from his own mouth, as the others in the squad said; and 
now he would have given his own skin to clothe the other, to protect his shoulders and warm his feet. And amid the savage selfishness all around them, in this corner of suffering humanity where hunger 
was enraging their appetites, it was perhaps to this total self-abnegation that he owed the unexpected reward of maintaining his calm bearing and his good health; for he alone was still strong and still 
more or less in his right mind. 

So, after this awful night, Jean set in motion a plan which had been nagging at him. 

‘Listen, lad, seeing as they're not giving us anything to eat and leaving us here in this blasted hole, we ought to stir ourselves, if we don’t want to die like dogs... Your legs still good?” 

Fortunately the sun had come back out, and had quite warmed Maurice through. 

‘Of course my legs are still good!’ 

‘Right, then, we're off to explore... We've got some money, and I'll be damned if we can’t find something to buy. And don’t let’s bother with the others, they aren’t worth it, let them sort themselves out!’ 
It was true, Loubet and Chouteau had disgusted them with their sly selfishness, looting anything they could and never sharing with their comrades; likewise there wasn’t much good could be said of 
Lapoulle, who was just a fathead, nor Pache, the sneak. 

So the two of them set off down the path that Maurice had already followed along the Meuse. The grounds of the Tour a Glaire and the house itself had been devastated, pillaged, lawns furrowed as if 
a storm had hit them, trees felled, buildings overrun. A ragged crowd of mud-covered soldiers, hollow-cheeked and eyes fever-bright, were squatting there like gypsies, living like wolves in the filthy 
rooms, not daring to go out for fear of losing their place for the night. Further on, up the hillsides, they walked through the cavalry and artillery encampments that until then had been so correctly turned 
out, but now they too had fallen, this torture by starvation reducing them to chaos, terrorizing the horses and sending the men roaming across the fields in groups bent on destruction. To the right, in 
front of the mill, they saw an endless queue of artillerymen and African Chasseurs slowly filing past: the miller was selling them flour, two handfuls in their handkerchief for a franc. But afraid of having 
to wait too long, they passed on, hoping to find something better in the village of Iges; and they were filled with dismay when they got there, for it was bare and mournful, like some Algerian village after 
a swarm of locusts: not a crumb of food was left, no bread, no vegetables, no meat; it was as if the wretched houses had been scraped clean with fingernails. They were told that General Lebrun was 
staying at the mayor's house. He had done his best to try to set up a voucher system, to be paid back after the war, so as to make it easier to feed the troops, but in vain. There was nothing left, money 
was becoming useless. Only the day before, a biscuit had cost two francs, a bottle of wine seven, a small glass of brandy twenty sous, and a pipe of tobacco ten. And now there had to be officers 
guarding the general’s house and the shacks nearby, swords drawn, for there were bands of scroungers constantly battering down doors, stealing everything, even drinking the oil from lamps. 

Three Zouaves called to Maurice and Jean. Between the five of them, they could get something done. 

‘Come on... There’s horses snuffing it, and if we just had a bit of dry wood...’ 

They rushed into a peasant’s house, breaking down cupboard doors, ripping the thatch from the roof. A few officers came racing up, threatening them with their revolvers, and made them run off. 
When Jean saw that the few inhabitants who'd remained on Iges were as wretched and starving as the soldiers, he regretted having shunned the flour at the mill. 

‘We should go back, maybe there’s still some left.’ 

But Maurice was growing so weary and so weak with hunger that Jean left him in a nook in the quarry, sitting on a rock facing the broad Sedan horizon. After queuing for three-quarters of an hour, he 
finally returned with a cloth full of flour. And they could think of nothing else to do than eat it just as it was, in handfuls. It wasn’t bad, it didn’t smell of anything, it just had a stale, pastry taste. They were 
even lucky enough to come across a natural pool of fresh rainwater in the rock that was pure enough, and they quenched their thirst with relish. 

Then, when Jean suggested that they stay there for the afternoon, Maurice reacted violently. 

‘No, no, not here!... It'd make me ill if | had to look at that for too long...’ 

With a trembling hand he pointed to the immense horizon, to Hattoy Hill, Illy and Floing Plateaux, Garenne Wood, all those hateful fields of massacre and defeat. 

‘Just now, when | was waiting for you, | had to turn my back on it, otherwise I'd have ended up howling with rage—yes, howling! Just like a tormented dog... You can’t imagine the pain it causes me, 
it's driving me mad!’ 

Jean looked at him, astonished to see such bleeding pride, and again he was disturbed to catch that wandering look of madness in his eyes which he’d already noticed. He pretended to make a joke 
of it. 

‘Right! That's easy enough, we'll give ourselves a change of scenery.’ 

So they wandered around until the end of the day, wherever the paths led them. They visited the flat part of the peninsula, hoping to find some potatoes still left; but the artillerymen had taken up the 
ploughs and turned the fields over, gleaning and gathering up everything. They retraced their steps, once again making their way through idle, dying crowds, soldiers trailing their hunger around with 
them, strewing the ground with their numbed bodies, hundreds of them collapsing beneath the bright sun. Every hour they too succumbed, and had to sit down. Then a gnawing sense of frustration 
would make them get back up and start prowling round again, as if goaded by that instinct which makes an animal look for food. It seemed to have gone on for months, and yet the minutes went by in 
a flash. Inland, towards Donchery, they were frightened by the horses and had to shelter behind a wall, where they stayed for a long time, utterly exhausted, their hazy eyes watching these mad beasts 
go galloping across the red sky of the sunset. 

Just as Maurice had predicted, the thousands of horses which had been imprisoned along with the army, and which they were unable to feed, presented a danger that was increasing day by day. First 
they had chewed the bark off the trees, then they had begun attacking trellises and fences and any planks they came across, and now they were starting on each other. They could be seen flinging 
themselves at one another, trying to tear out bits of tail that they then chewed on furiously, foaming at the mouth. It was at night, though, that they became most terrible of all, as if the darkness haunted 
them with nightmares. They flocked together, charging on the few tents still standing, attracted by the smell of the straw. The men tried in vain to keep them off, lighting huge fires that seemed to make 
them even more excited. Their whinnying was so pitiful and so frightening that it was like the howling of wild beasts. The men would chase them off, and they would come back fiercer and in greater 
numbers. And every moment, through the darkness, came the long, agonizing cry of some lost soldier, who'd just been crushed under their raging hooves. 


The sun was still on the horizon when Jean and Maurice, on their way back to the camp, were surprised to meet the other four men from their squad, crouching in a ditch, apparently plotting some dirty 
deed. At once Loubet called them over and Chouteau said, 

‘It's about dinner tonight... We're going to starve to death, it’s thirty-six hours now since we last had anything to put in our bellies... So, seeing as there're horses around, and horsemeat isn’t at all bad...’ 
‘Don't you think, Corporal? Are you with us?’ went on Loubet. ‘Because the more there are of us, the better it'll be, with such a huge animal... Look! There’s one over there we've been watching for the 
past hour, that big roan who doesn’t look too well. It'll be easier to finish it off that way.’ 

He pointed to a horse which had just collapsed from hunger at the edge of a devastated field of beetroot. Fallen and lying on his side, he would raise his head every now and then, looking around with 
his mournful eyes, sighing a big, sad sigh. 

‘Oh! It’s taking ages!’ groaned Lapoulle, tormented by his enormous appetite. ‘What d’you think, shall | hit it on the head?’ 

Loubet, though, stopped him. Thanks a lot! And get themselves into trouble with the Prussians, who'd forbidden them, on pain of death, to kill a single horse, for fear that the abandoned carcasses 
would encourage plague? They'd have to wait for the cover of night. And that was why all four were huddled in the ditch, keeping watch, glinting eyes never straying from the animal. 

‘Corporal,’ asked Pache in a slightly faltering voice, ‘you’re the one with the ideas round here, couldn't you kill it without hurting it?’ 

Jean held his hands up in disgust, refusing the cruel task. Kill that poor, dying beast? Oh, no, not him! His first instinct had been to flee, taking Maurice with him, so that neither of them should have to 
take part in this appalling butchery. But when he saw how pale his companion was, he chided himself for being so sensitive. My God, animals were created as food for humans, after all! They couldn’t 
let themselves starve to death when there was meat available. And he was happy to see Maurice perking up a bit at the thought that they were going to eat, and so he said, in his good-natured way, 
‘Good grief, no, | haven’t any bright ideas, and if we have to kill it without hurting it...’ 

‘Well | don’t give a toss,’ interrupted Lapoulle. ‘Just you wait and see!’ 

When the two newcomers had sat down in the ditch, the waiting began again. From time to time one of the men would get up and make sure that the horse was still there, neck stretching out towards 
the cool breezes coming off the Meuse, towards the setting sun, trying to soak up all the life from it. Then at last, when dusk had slowly gathered in, the six got to their feet, looking all around with 
frightened, worried faces to make sure nobody could see them. 

‘Oh, hell!’ cried Chouteau. ‘It’s time!’ 

The countryside was still light, with a shady, twilight glow. And Lapoulle was the first to run up to the horse, followed by the other five. He had picked up a large, round stone from the ditch, and he 
rushed at the horse and began smashing its skull, both arms held out straight, as if he were wielding a hammer. At the second blow, however, the animal tried to get back up. Chouteau and Loubet 
flung themselves across its legs, trying to hold it down, shouting to the others to help them. The horse neighed in a voice that was almost human, frantic and in pain, he struggled, and if he hadn't been 
half-dead with hunger, he’d have broken them like pieces of glass. However, his head was moving about too much, the blows no longer hit home, and Loubet couldn't finish him off. 

‘Jesus! His bones are tough!... Hold him down, then, so | can kill him!’ 

Jean and Maurice, chilled, didn’t hear Chouteau’s calls for help, just stood there with arms hanging limply by their sides, unable to decide whether to intervene. 

And suddenly Pache, in a fit of instinctive religious compassion, fell to his knees on the ground, clasping his hands together and beginning to stammer out prayers, as if he were at the bedside of a 
dying man. 

‘Lord, have mercy on his soul...’ 

Once again Lapoulle missed, managing only to tear off one of the wretched horse’s ears, and the animal fell back with a loud cry. 

‘Hang on, hang on!’ scolded Chouteau. ‘We've got to finish this, he’ll get us caught... Loubet, don’t you let go of him!’ 

He had taken his knife out of his pocket, a small knife with a blade no longer than his finger. And sprawled on the beast's belly with one arm round its neck, he stuck the blade in, digging into this living 
flesh, carving out chunks until he found and cut through the artery. With a single bound he leapt to one side and the blood spurted out, gushing forth like water from a fountain, while the horse’s feet 
twitched and violent shudders ran across his skin. It took the beast nearly five minutes to die. His huge eyes opened wide, full of sadness and terror, and started at the haggard men waiting for him to 
die. They clouded over and then the light in them died. 

‘Dear God,’ stuttered Pache, still on his knees, ‘give him succour, take him into thy keeping.’ 

Then, when the horse had stopped moving, they had enormous difficulty getting a good piece of meat off the body. Loubet, who'd practised every trade, knew very well how they should go about getting 
a fillet. However, being a clumsy butcher and having only the little knife to work with, he got lost in all that hot flesh, still pulsating with life. And when Lapoulle, growing impatient, started to help by 
opening up the belly, completely unnecessarily, the carnage became quite appalling. They delved into the blood and guts with ferocious haste, like wolves sinking their teeth into the carcass of their 
prey. 

‘I'm not really sure which part this could be,’ said Loubet, standing up with his arms full of an enormous chunk of meat. ‘But it’s enough to stuff our faces with, anyway.’ 

Jean and Maurice, seized with horror, had turned away. However, hunger urged them on and they followed the group of men as they galloped off to avoid getting caught near the carved-up horse. 
Chouteau had just made a real find, three huge beetroots which had been overlooked, and he carried them off. Loubet, to lighten his burden, had unloaded the meat onto Lapoulle’s shoulders; while 
Pache carried the squad’s cooking-pot that they'd been dragging around with them in case they made a good catch. And the six of them galloped off, without stopping to catch their breath, as if they 
were being pursued. 

All of a sudden, Loubet stopped the others. 

‘This is stupid, we don’t even know where we’re going to cook the thing.’ 

Jean, who was calming down, suggested the quarries. They were no more than three hundred metres away, and there were hidey-holes where they could light a fire without being seen. When they got 
there, however, all sorts of problems arose. First, there was the question of firewood; fortunately they discovered a roadmender’s barrow which Lapoulle broke up by stamping on the planks. Next, there 
was absolutely no drinking water to be found. During the day, the strong sun had dried up all the natural little pools of rainwater. There was a pump on the peninsula, but it was too far away, at the 
chateau of the Tour a Glaire, and you could queue up there ‘til midnight, and even then you were lucky if one of your comrades didn’t knock over your mess-tin with his elbow. As for the few wells in 
the neighbourhood, they had been dry for two days now, and all you drew up was mud. All there was left was the water from the Meuse, whose bank lay on the other side of the road. 

‘I'll go with the cooking-pot,’ suggested Jean. 

They all cried out in protest. 

‘Oh, no! We don’t want to be poisoned—it’s full of corpses!’ 

The Meuse was indeed full of the bodies of men and horses. Every minute they could see them floating past, stomachs ballooning, already turning green and decomposing. Many of them had come to 
a standstill in the grasses on the riverbanks, fouling the air, constantly bobbing and swaying with the current. Almost all the soldiers who'd drunk from this abominable water had found themselves taken 
ill with appalling stomach cramps, followed by sickness and dysentery. 

However, they would have to resign themselves to it. Maurice explained that once the water had been boiled, it wouldn’t be dangerous any more. 

‘Right, I'll go then,’ repeated Jean, taking Lapoulle with him. 

When the cooking-pot was finally full of water and the meat had been put in, black night was upon them. Loubet had peeled the beetroots to cook them in the broth, a real out-of-this-world treat, as he 
put it; and they all stood fanning the flames, feeding the remains of the wheelbarrow under the pot. Their long shadows danced about bizarrely at the bottom of this hole in the rocks. Then they couldn't 
wait any longer, and pounced on the revolting stew, sharing out the meat with fumbling, trembling hands, not even bothering to take the time to use the knife. But they retched, in spite of themselves. 
What they noticed most of all was the lack of salt, their stomachs refusing to keep down the tasteless beetroot broth and the half-cooked pieces of meat, all slimy and tasting of clay. They began to 
vomit almost immediately. Pache couldn’t go on, Chouteau and Loubet cursed the lousy blasted nag they'd had so much trouble getting into the pot in the first place, and was now giving them gutache. 
Only Lapoulle dined copiously; but it nearly killed him later on that night, when he and the other three returned to the spot beneath the poplar trees by the canal to sleep. 

On the way Maurice wordlessly took hold of Jean’s arm and led him onto a track leading off across country. His comrades produced a sort of furious disgust in him, and he had half an idea to go and 
sleep in the little wood where he’d spent the first night. It was a good idea of which Jean heartily approved once he was lying on the sloping ground, dry as a bone, sheltered by thick foliage. They 
stayed there until it was well and truly light, and even managed to sleep deeply that restored some of their strength. 

The next day was a Thursday. But they didn’t really know where they were any more, they were simply happy that fine weather seemed to be setting in again. In spite of his reluctance, Jean persuaded 
Maurice to return to the banks of the canal to see whether their regiment was meant to be leaving that day. Prisoners were departing daily now, with columns of anything from a thousand to twelve 
hundred men being led off to the German fortresses. Two days earlier, in front of the Prussian guard post, they’d seen a convoy of officers and generals heading for the railway at Pont-a-Mousson. 
Everyone was burning with the need, the furious desire to leave this terrible place, the Camp of Misery. Oh! If only their turn could have come! And when they found the 106th still camped out on the 
bank, in the growing chaos caused by all their suffering, they plunged into deep despair. 

However, at one point that day Maurice and Jean thought they were going to eat. Since morning, a sort of trade had developed between the prisoners and the Bavarians above the canal; the prisoners 
threw money wrapped in a handkerchief, and the Bavarians sent it back with brown bread or coarse, barely cured tobacco. Even soldiers who hadn’t any money managed to strike deals by throwing 
them white army-issue gloves, to which they seemed to be partial. For two hours, along the edge of the canal, this primitive form of bargaining had bundles flying through the air. However, when Maurice 
threw a hundred sous coin in his necktie, the Bavarian who threw him back a loaf of bread flung it in such a fashion that, either through clumsiness or out of spite, it fell into the water. At this, the 
Germans burst out laughing. Twice Maurice tried again, and twice the bread took a soaking. Then, drawn by the laughter, officers came running up, forbidding their men to sell anything at all to the 
prisoners, at the risk of being severely punished. The trade ceased, and Jean had to calm Maurice, who was shaking his fists at the brigands, yelling at them to send him back his hundred sous pieces. 
In spite of the bright sun, it was another dreadful day. There were two alerts, two bugle-calls, causing Jean to dash to the barn where the distributions were supposed to take place. But on both 
occasions, all he got was elbows in his ribs in all the jostling. The Prussians, in spite of their remarkable talent for organization, continued to treat the conquered army with brutal negligence. Following 
complaints from Generals Douay and Lebrun, they'd sent in a few sheep and carts of bread; but they took such poor precautions that by the time they reached the bridge, the sheep had all been 
grabbed and the carts stripped bare, so that the troops camped more than a hundred metres away still didn’t get anything. The scroungers and convoy thieves were practically the only ones who got 
to eat. So Jean, realising what the trick was, as he put it, finally led Maurice to a place near the bridge so that they, too, could keep a look out for the food. 

It was already four o’clock and they still hadn’t eaten anything on this fine, sunny Thursday, when all of a sudden they were delighted to spot Delaherche. A few of Sedan’s well-to-do had managed, 
with great difficulty, to obtain permission to go and see the prisoners and take them provisions; and Maurice had already mentioned several times how surprised he was not to have any news from 
Henriette. As soon as they recognized Delaherche from a distance, carrying a basket and bearing a baguette under each arm, they rushed forward; but yet again they got there too late, for there was 
such a surge that the basket and one of the loaves had disappeared, whipped away, vanished, without even the mill owner himself noticing how they came to be taken. 

‘Oh! My poor friends!’ he faltered, dumbstruck and totally overcome, he who'd arrived all smiles, jovial and not too proud, ever eager to make himself popular. 

Jean had got hold of the remaining loaf and was defending it; and while he and Maurice, sitting by the side of the road, devoured it in huge bites, Delaherche gave them all the news. His wife, thank 
God! was very well. But he was worried about the colonel, who had fallen into a deep depression, even though his mother continued to keep him company from morning to night. 

‘And what about my sister?’ asked Maurice. 

‘Of course, your sister]... She was with me, it was she who brought the two loaves of bread. But she had to stay over there, on the other side of the canal. The guard wouldn't dream of giving her a 
pass... You know that the Prussians have strictly forbidden women from entering the peninsula.’ 

Then he spoke of Henriette and her vain attempts to come and see her brother and help him. In Sedan, chance had brought her face to face with Cousin Gunther, the captain in the Prussian Guard. 
He’d been walking past in his tough, cold manner, affecting not to recognize her. She herself, feeling ill, as if confronted with one of her husband’s assassins, had at first quickened her pace. Then, 
suddenly changing her mind that she couldn't explain at all, she’d turned back and told him everything, Weiss’s death, the lot, in a harsh, reproachful voice. And all he’d done was give a vague sort of 
wave as he learned of his relative’s appalling death: it was a hazard of war, he could very well have been killed himself. Hardly a shiver had run across his soldier's face. Then, when she'd spoken to 
him of her brother being held prisoner, begging him to intervene to let her visit him, he had refused to get involved. His orders were quite categorical, he spoke of the German wishes as if he were 
discussing religion. As she left him, she had the distinct impression that he saw himself in France as a kind of upholder of justice, full of intolerance and haughtiness towards the hereditary enemy, 
brought up to hate the race he was now punishing. 

‘Anyway,’ concluded Delaherche, ‘at least you'll have eaten this evening; but what upsets me is that I’m afraid | won't be able to get permission to come again.’ 


He asked if they had any messages they'd like him to take, and he obligingly took letters written in pencil which other soldiers entrusted to him, for they'd seen Bavarians laughing and lighting their 
pipes with those they had promised to pass on themselves. 
Then, as Maurice and Jean accompanied him as far as the bridge, Delaherche cried out, 
‘But look! There’s Henriette, over there!... You can see her waving her handkerchief.’ 
And there she was, behind the line of sentinels, a slim little figure among the crowd, a white dot fluttering in the sun. And they were both deeply moved, tears sprang to their eyes, and they raised their 
arms and replied by waving furiously at her. 
Itwas the next day, a Friday, that for Maurice was the most abominable of all. However, after another peaceful night in the little wood, he’d been lucky enough to eat more bread, for Jean had discovered 
a woman at the Chateau de Villette selling it for ten francs per pound. But that day they witnessed a terrifying scene, the nightmare of which haunted them long afterwards. 
The day before, Chouteau had noticed that Pache was no longer complaining and had a dizzy, contented air, like a man who has eaten his fill. It immediately occurred to him that the deceitful bugger 
must have a hiding place somewhere, especially since that morning he’d seen him slip away for almost an hour, then reappear, hiding a smile, with his mouth full. He must surely have had some sort 
of windfall, picked up provisions from some fight or other. And Chouteau began winding up Loubet and Lapoulle, especially the latter. Hey? What a rotten bloke for having food and not sharing it with 
his comrades! 
‘You never know, we'll follow him this evening... We'll see if he dares stuff his face all by himself, when there’re poor sods standing next to him starving to death!’ 
‘Yes, yes! That's it, we'll follow him!’ Lapoulle echoed violently. ‘We'll see about that!’ 
He clenched his fists, for the mere hope of eating at last was driving him mad. His huge appetite tormented him more than the others, and it had become such torture that he’d even tried chewing grass. 
Since the day before yesterday, since that night when the horsemeat and beetroot had given him such terrible dysentery, he’d had nothing to eat, his enormous body so clumsy, despite its strength, 
that he never managed to catch anything in the scramble to pillage the provisions. He would have paid in blood for a pound of bread. 
As night was falling, Pache slipped away between the trees in Tour a Glaire, and the other three carefully hurried after him. 
‘He mustn’t suspect anything,’ repeated Chouteau. ‘Watch out, in case he turns round.’ 
A hundred paces further on, however, Pache evidently believed he was alone, for he began walking swiftly without even glancing behind him. They were able to follow him with ease right up into the 
nearby quarries, and they crept up on him just as he was uncovering two large stones to take out half a loaf of bread from underneath. It was the last of his provisions, he had enough left for one more 
meal. 
‘Jesus, you little sneak!’ yelled Lapoulle. ‘So that’s why you've been hiding from us!... Just you give me that, that’s my share!’ 
Why should he give away his bread? Though naturally timid, anger made him get to his feet, while he clutched the morsel to his heart with all his strength. He was hungry, too. 
‘Leave me alone, d’you hear? It’s mine!’ 
Then seeing Lapoulle’s raised fist he took flight, galloping off, tearing down the quarries into the barren terrain towards Donchery. The other three gave chase, panting, running as fast as their legs 
could carry them. But he was gaining ground, lighter than them, in such a panic, so determined to hold on to what was his that he seemed to be carried along on the wind. He’d covered nearly a 
kilometre and was approaching the little wood, at the water’s edge, when he encountered Jean and Maurice, returning for the night to their shelter. As he passed, he cried out to them for help, while 
they, astonished to see this man-hunt rushing past them at a raging gallop, just stood there on the edge of a field. And that was how they came to see it all happen. 
As bad luck would have it, Pache stumbled against a stone and fell over. The other three were already upon him, swearing and shouting, whipped up by the chase, like wolves unleashed upon their 
prey. 
‘Jesus, will you give me that!’ cried Lapoulle. ‘Or I'll give you what for!’ 
And he was raising his fist again when Chouteau passed the slim-bladed knife to him, fully open, the one he’d used to slit the horse’s throat. 
‘Here! Take the knife!’ 
But Jean leapt forward to prevent some tragedy from happening, also losing his head, talking about throwing them all in prison; this made Loubet call him a Prussian, laughing nastily because there 
were no commanders any more, and only the Prussians gave orders. 
‘Jesus Christ!’ repeated Lapoulle. ‘Will you give me that!’ 
In spite of the terror which had made him turn quite pale, Pache clutched the bread even tighter to his chest, an obstinate, starving peasant who never gives up what belongs to him. 
‘No!’ 
And then it was over, the brute planted the knife in his throat with such violence that the wretched man didn’t even cry out. His arms went limp and the piece of bread rolled to the ground into the blood 
which had spurted out. 
Faced with this stupid, insane murder, Maurice, who up until then had stood quite still, also seemed suddenly to be seized by madness. He waved threateningly at the three men, calling them murderers 
with such vehemence that he shook all over. But Lapoulle didn’t even seem to hear him. Still on the ground, crouching near the body, he was devouring the bread that was splattered with drops of red; 
the look on his face was one of animal stupidity, as if dazed by the loud noise his jaws were making; while Chouteau and Loubet, seeing him satisfy his hunger in such a terrifying fashion, didn’t even 
dare to claim their share. 
It was now completely dark, the night was clear with a fine, starry sky; and soon Maurice and Jean, having reached their little wood, could only see Lapoulle, lurking down by the Meuse. The other two 
had vanished, no doubt returning to the edge of the canal, worried about the body they had left behind. He, on the contrary, seemed to be scared of going back to join his comrades. After the dazed 
feeling the murder had left him with, his stomach heavy with the large, hastily swallowed piece of bread, he had obviously been gripped by dread that made him keep on the move, not daring to return 
along the road now blocked by the body, instead trudging ceaselessly along the riverbank, his steps wobbly with indecision. Was it remorse waking within him, deep down in his dark soul? Or was it 
just fear of being found out? Back and forth he went, like some animal before the bars of his cage, feeling a sudden, growing need to flee, a need which was almost like physical pain that made him 
feel as if he’d die if he didn’t satisfy it. He had to run and run and run, get out of this prison where he’d just killed a man, and right now. Instead he collapsed, and for a long time remained sprawled on 
his belly in the long grass on the riverbank. 
Maurice, revolted by it all, was having similar thoughts. 
‘Listen, | can’t stay here any longer. | swear I'll go mad... I’m amazed that my body's held out, I’m not in too bad a shape. But mentally I’m going round the bend, quite round the bend... If you make me 
stay one more day in this hell, I’m lost... Please, | beg you, let’s go. Let's go now!’ 
And he began explaining his far-fetched plans for escaping. They would swim across the Meuse and leap on the sentinels, strangling them with a bit of rope he had in his pocket; or they would hit them 
over the head with rocks; or else they would buy their silence and clothe themselves in their uniforms, so as to cross the Prussian lines. ‘Hush, lad!’ Jean kept saying in despair. ‘It scares me to hear 
you saying such foolish things. Is it reasonable, all that? Or even possible? ... We'll see, tomorrow. Hush, now!’ 
Even though his own heart was overflowing with anger and disgust, he hadn't lost his common sense as hunger weakened him, among the nightmares of this life which plumbed the very depths of 
human wretchedness. And as his companion’s panic grew, and he spoke of throwing himself into the Meuse, he had to hold him back, even using violence, his eyes full of tears, pleading and scolding. 
Then, suddenly, he said, ‘Hey! Look!’ 
He had heard a splash in the water. They saw Lapoulle, who'd removed his greatcoat to stop it hindering him and decided to let himself slip into the river; his shirt formed a conspicuous patch of white, 
moving downstream against the sliding black water. He swam, taking it gently, no doubt looking for a place to land; while over on the opposite bank the slender, immobile outlines of the sentinels were 
Clearly visible. Suddenly a flash ripped through the night, and a shot went rattling right over to the rocks of Montimont. The water simply boiled up, as if a pair of wildly thrashing oars had slapped down 
hard on it. And that was all, the body of Lapoulle, the patch of white, began drifting downstream, limp and abandoned to the current. The next day that was a Saturday, Jean took Maurice back to the 
camp of the 106th at first light, hoping anew that they would leave today. No orders had been given, though, and it seemed as if the regiment had been forgotten. Many had already gone, the peninsula 
was emptying, and those left behind were sinking into a seriously ill state. For eight long days now insanity had been breeding and gathering inside this hell. When the rain had stopped and the sun 
come beating down, it had served only to exchange one torment for another. The extreme hot weather was finishing the men off and making the cases of dysentery look worryingly like an epidemic. 
The refuse and excrement of this entire, sick army fouled the air with a revolting stink. It was no longer possible to walk along the Meuse or the canal, such was the stench of the drowned horses and 
soldiers rotting among the grasses. And in the fields, the horses which had starved to death were starting to decompose, sending up such a violent whiff of plague that the Prussians, who were beginning 
to fear for their own men, had brought spades and pickaxes across and were forcing the prisoners to bury the bodies. But at least that Saturday the food shortages came to an end. As there were now 
fewer of them and provisions were arriving from all over the place, the situation turned from one of utter destitution to one of over-abundance. They had as much bread, meat, and even wine as they 
could consume, and they ate from dawn till dusk, fit to burst. Night fell and they were still eating, and went on doing so until the next morning. Many died as a result. During the daytime, Jean’s sole 
concern was to keep an eye on Maurice, for he suspected him capable of the wildest excesses. He’d been drinking, and was talking of slapping a German officer in the face so that they'd take him 
away. That evening, since Jean had discovered an empty corner in a cellar in one of the Tour a Glaire’s outbuildings, he thought it would be wise to bring his companion here to sleep, and that a good, 
peaceful night might calm him down a bit. But it was the worst night of their stay, a night filled with terror, and they didn’t get a wink of sleep. The cellar was full of other soldiers, with two lying in the 
same corner as them, in the process of dying, washed out by dysentery; and as soon as it was fully dark they just wouldn’t stop emitting low groans and inarticulate cries, a death agony which grew 
steadily louder and louder. Deep in the shadows it became so abominable that the others lying nearby, trying to sleep, lost their tempers, shouting to the dying men to shut up. But they couldn’t hear 
them, the groaning went on, getting louder, drowning out everything else; while outside, the drunken shouts of their comrades carried over to them, still eating, unable to get their fill. It was then that 
Maurice started to grow distressed. He’d tried to get away from the horrible groans of pain which were bringing him out in a clammy, anxious sweat; but as he was getting up, feeling his way along, 
he’d trodden on someone’s limbs and he fell back down again, walled in with these dying men. He stopped even trying to get away. In his head he saw the whole terrifying disaster, from their departure 
from Rheims right up until the crushing defeat of Sedan. It seemed to him that the passion of the Chalons army finally came to an end that night, in the inky dark of this cellar, where two soldiers were 
groaning and stopping their comrades from sleeping. The army of despair, the sacrificial herd, sent into a holocaust, had paid for the sins of them all, each time it had stopped, paid with the red streams 
of its own blood. And now, its throat slit without glory, spat upon, it was being put through torture, suffering a punishment far crueller than any it deserved. It was too much to take, it made him seethe 
with anger, starved of justice, leaving him with a burning need to avenge himself on destiny. When dawn broke, one of the soldiers was dead and the other still groaning. ‘Come on, lad, quick,’ said 
Jean, gently. ‘It's best if we go out for some air.’ 
Outside, though, where it was already a fine, hot morning, once they'd followed the riverbank round and found themselves near the village of Iges Maurice got even more excited, shaking his fist over 
towards the vast, sunlit horizon of the battlefield, with Illy Plateau opposite, Saint-Menges to the left, and Garenne Wood on the right. ‘No, no! | can’t bear seeing that anymore, | can’t bear it! That’s 
what's breaking my heart, always seeing that in front of me, it's doing my head in... Take me away, take me away from here, right now!’ 
That day was Sunday again, and peals of bells came ringing over to them from Sedan, while in the distance they could already hear the sound of German music. But the 106th still had no orders to 
leave, and Jean, scared by Maurice’s worsening delirium, decided to try out something he’d been mulling over since the day before. On the road, in front of the Prussian guard-post, preparations were 
being made for the departure of another regiment, the 5th infantry. Confusion reigned within the column, where an officer who spoke bad French was having trouble counting up the men. And so both 
of them, after ripping the collar and buttons off their uniforms so that their regiment number wouldn't give them away, made off amid the crush, crossed the bridge, and found themselves on the far side. 
No doubt Chouteau and Loubet had had the same idea, for they spotted them behind them, looking around nervously like murderers. Oh! What a relief that first, happy minute was! Outside it was like 
being resurrected, seeing living light, a boundless sky, like a flowering renaissance of all their hopes. Whatever their misfortune might be at present, they no longer feared it, but laughed about it as 
they walked out of the terrifying nightmare of the Camp of Misery. 

341 
That moming, Jean and Maurice had heard the joyful calls of the bugles for the last time; and now they were on the march, heading for Germany among the herd of prisoners, preceded and brought 
up at the rear by platoons of Prussian soldiers, while others watched over them to left and right with fixed bayonets. At each guard post they passed, all they heard now were the German trumpets, with 
their shrill, sad tone. Maurice was happy to see that the column was turning left and would pass through Sedan. Perhaps he’d be lucky enough to see his sister Henriette again. But the five kilometres 
which separated the Iges peninsula from the city sufficed to take the edge off his happiness at being out of the cesspit he’d been suffering in for the past nine days. This was a different sort of torture, 
this pathetic convoy of prisoners, unarmed soldiers, hands hanging loosely by their sides, being led like sheep, shuffling forward with hurried, frightened steps. Dressed in rags, soiled from being left in 
their own filth, emaciated from over a week of fasting, they looked no better than tramps, shady scroungers whom the police would have descended on and rounded up off the streets. From Torcy and 
beyond, as men began to stop and women started coming out into doorways to watch with an air of sombre commiseration, Maurice was overwhelmed by a rush of shame and bowed his head, a bitter 


taste in his mouth. Jean, with his practical outlook and a thicker skin than Maurice, could only think about how stupid it had been of them to leave without bringing a loaf of bread each. In the panic of 
departure, they had even left without eating; and once again, hunger was weakening their stride. Other prisoners must have been in the same situation, for several held out money, begging people to 
sell them something. One, a very tall man who looked very ill, was waving a gold coin in the air, his long arm holding it out over the heads of the soldiers in the escort, in despair at finding nothing to 
buy. And it was then that Jean, who was keeping a lookout, noticed a bakery in the distance and a pile of about a dozen loaves. Immediately, before anyone else, he threw over a hundred sous and 
tried to get two of the loaves. Then as the Prussian walking near him shoved him brutally back, he was determined at least to get his money back. But the captain in charge of the column, a short bald 
man with an insolent face, was already running up. He raised the butt of his revolver above Jean's head and swore that the first one to move would get his skull split open. They all bowed their shoulders 
and lowered their eyes, while the march went on to the dull tramp of feet, like a quivering, submissive herd of animals. ‘Oh! What | wouldn't give to slap him!’ muttered a seething Maurice. ‘Smash his 
teeth in with the back of my hand!’ 

After that he just couldn’t bear the sight of this captain and his haughty face that deserved to be slapped. Moreover, they were entering Sedan and crossing the Pont de Meuse; and the scenes of 
brutality started again, getting more and more frequent. One woman who tried to kiss a very young sergeant, probably his mother, was shoved aside so roughly with a rifle butt that she fell down. On 
the Place Turenne it was the townsfolk who were jostled because they were throwing provisions to the prisoners. In the Grande-Rue one prisoner slipped over trying to take a bottle that a lady was 
holding out to him, and he was kicked back onto his feet. After watching these wretched, defeated cattle tramping through for the past week, being driven along with sticks, Sedan still wasn’t used to it, 
and with each fresh convoy that passed it grew restless, stirred by a silent fever of pity and revolt. 

Meanwhile Jean was also wondering about Henriette; and suddenly he thought of Delaherche. He nudged his friend. 

‘Hey? Keep an eye out in a moment, in case we go down their street!’ 

And in fact, as they entered the Rue Maqua, they noticed several people in the distance leaning out of one of the monumental factory windows. Then they recognized them as Delaherche and his wife 
Gilberte, leaning on their elbows, with the tall, severe face of Madam Delaherche behind them. They had loaves of bread and the mill owner was tossing them to the starving men holding out their 
trembling, imploring hands. 

Maurice had immediately noticed that his sister wasn’t there; while Jean, worried to see the loaves flying through the air, was afraid that there wouldn't be any left for them. He waved his hand, shouting, 
‘Over here! Over here! 

It was a moment of almost joyous surprise for the Delaherche family. Their faces, all pale with pity, lit up, and they were so happy at the encounter that they couldn’t help waving madly. And Gilberte 
insisted on throwing the last loaf into Jean’s arms herself that she did with such adorable clumsiness that she burst out into pretty laughter. 

Unable to stop, Maurice turned round and shouted in a worried, questioning voice, 

‘Henriette? What about Henriette?’ 

Delaherche gave a lengthy reply. But his voice was drowned beneath the tramp of feet. He must have realised that the young man hadn't heard him, for he used more signs, repeating one in particular, 
pointing south. The column was already turning into the Rue du Ménil and the factory fagade disappeared from view, along with the three heads leaning out, while one hand still waved a handkerchief. 
‘What did he say?’ asked Jean. 

Maurice, in torment, was looking back in vain. 

‘| don’t know, | didn’t understand ... Now I'll be all worried until | get news of her.’ 

And on they trudged, the Prussians hurried the march on with their brutal, conquerors’ spirit, and the herd left Sedan by the Porte du Ménil, stretched out into a long line which hastened along, like 
sheep afraid of the dogs. 

When they passed through Bazeilles Jean and Maurice thought about Weiss, looking for the ashes of the little house which he had so valiantly defended. Back in the Camp of Misery they'd been told 
stories of how the village had been destroyed, with the fires and the massacres; and what they saw went way beyond the abominations they had imagined. Twelve days on, the piles of rubble were still 
smoking. Crumbling walls had given way, and only ten houses remained intact. What comforted them a little, though, was when they came upon carts full of Bavarian helmets and rifles, gathered up 
after the fight. The proof that they had killed a lot of these throat-cutters and arsonists came as some relief. 

It was in Douzy that the main halt was to take place, to allow the men to eat. Not that they got there without suffering. The prisoners tired very rapidly, exhausted by the days without food. The ones 
who'd stuffed themselves the day before were now feeling faint and heavy, their legs giving way under them; for their greed, far from restoring their lost strength, had only made them weaker. 
Consequently when they stopped in a meadow, on the left of the village, the wretched men just collapsed onto the grass, lacking the courage to eat. There wasn’t any wine, and charitably minded 
women who tried to bring them some bottles were chased off by the guards. One of them, taking fright, fell over and dislocated her ankle; and there were cries and tears and utterly appalling scenes 
while the Prussians, who had confiscated the bottles, drank them. The peasants’ tender pity for the poor soldiers being led away into captivity showed itself with every step they took, although they 
were said to be harsh and hostile towards the generals. Right there in Douzy a few days before, the locals had booed a passing convoy of generals who were giving themselves up, as promised, at 
Pont-a-Mousson. The roads weren't safe for officers: men in smocks, escaped soldiers, deserters maybe, leapt on them with pitchforks, trying to slaughter them, calling them cowards and traitors, the 
myth of treachery that, even twenty years on, would mean that any officers who had worn the epaulette were still condemned to loathing in this part of the country. 

Maurice and Jean ate half their bread that they were lucky enough to wash down with a few drops of brandy, thanks to a kindly farmer who had managed to fill up their flask. What was awful, though, 
was setting off again afterwards. They were supposed to be sleeping in Mouzon, and even though it was a short march away, the effort required seemed too much for them. The men couldn't get up 
without crying out, for even the shortest rest made their tired limbs stiffen up. Many had bleeding feet and took off their boots so that they could carry on. They were still ravaged by dysentery; one man 
fell in the first kilometre and had to be sat up against a mound of earth. Further on two more collapsed at the foot of a hedge, where it wasn’t until evening that an old woman discovered them. All were 
swaying on their feet, leaning on sticks which the Prussians, perhaps mockingly, had allowed them to cut on the edge of a small wood. They were just a rabble of beggars, covered in wounds, haggard 
and out of breath. And the violence began again as anyone who strayed out of line, even to answer a call of nature, was beaten back into the herd with sticks. At the tail-end the escort platoon was 
under orders to prod on any stragglers with bayonets in their backs. When one sergeant refused to go any further, the captain ordered two of his men to take him under the arms and drag him along, 
until the wretched man consented to walk again. The captain was the worst torment of all, that face that deserved to be slapped, that little bald officer wno abused the fact that he spoke very good 
French to insult the prisoners in their own language, using short, stinging phrases like cracks of a whip. 

‘Oh!’ Maurice repeated angrily. ‘If only | could hold him down and draw out all his blood, drop by drop!’ 

He had no strength left at all, even sicker from repressed anger than physical exhaustion. Everything infuriated him, even the shrill calls of the Prussian trumpets that so made his flesh crawl that he 
could have howled like an animal. He'd never get to the end of this cruel journey without getting his head smashed in. Even now, when they passed through the tiniest hamlets, he already suffered 
horribly when he saw the women looking at him with deep pity. What would it be like when they entered Germany, and entire populations of towns jostled to greet him with an insulting leer as he went 
past? And he conjured up visions of the cattle trucks they were going to be piled into, the revolting conditions and torments of the journey, their sad existence inside the fortresses, beneath the snow- 
laden winter skies. No! Not that! He’d rather die right now, he’d rather risk leaving his carcass at some turning in the road, on French soil, than rot away over there, down in some dark blockhouse, 
maybe for months on end! 

‘Listen,’ he said to Jean in a low voice as he marched beside him, ‘we'll wait until we’re going past the edge of a wood, and then leap into the trees and run for it... The Belgian border’s not far off, we're 
sure to find someone who'll lead us there.’ 

Jean shuddered, of clearer and cooler mind, despite the feeling of revolt which was beginning to make him dream of escaping too. 

‘Are you completely mad? They'll shoot, and then we'll both be dead.’ 

But Maurice waved him off and said that they might well miss, and anyway, even if they did die, so what! 

‘Fine!’ continued Jean. ‘But what are we to do afterwards, in these uniforms? You know very well the place is full of Prussian checkpoints. We'd need different clothes at least... It’s too dangerous, lad, 
I'd never dream of letting you do anything so daft.’ 

And he had to hold him back, seizing him by the arm, pulling him towards him, as if they were holding each other up, while he continued to calm him down, in his gruff, tender way. 

Just then the sound of whispering behind their backs made them turn their heads. It was Chouteau and Loubet, who'd left the Iges peninsula that morning at the same time as them, and whom they'd 
avoided up until now. Now the two rogues were marching on their heels. Chouteau must have overheard Maurice and his plan to escape through a copse, for he was making it his own. He murmured 
to the back of their necks, 

‘Tell you what, we’re in on it with you. Buggering offs a great idea. Some of the comrades have gone already—surely we're not going to let ourselves get dragged like dogs all the way to their country, 
the pigs ... Hey? How about it, the four of us, giving it a go?’ 

Maurice got all fired up again, and Jean had to turn and say to the tempter, 

‘If you’re in such a hurry, why don’t you go on ahead... What do you expect to happen, anyway?’ 

Faced with the corporal’s direct gaze, Chouteau was somewhat put off. He let slip the real reason for his insistence. 

‘Lord! If there’s four of us, it'll be easier ... One or two of us are sure to make it.’ 

Then, shaking his head vigorously, Jean refused outright. He didn’t trust the kind gentleman, as he put it, he was afraid some sort of treachery might be afoot. He had to exercise all his authority over 
Maurice to prevent him giving in, for just then an opportunity presented itself as they walked past a very dense little wood, separated from the road only by a field strewn with undergrowth. Wouldn't 
they be saved if they just went galloping across that field and disappeared into the bushes? 

Up until then, Loubet had said nothing. His worried nose sniffed the wind, the shrewd lad’s keen eyes watching out for the right moment, quite determined that he wasn’t going to rot away in Germany. 
He must have trusted his legs and his cunning that had always got him out of trouble in the past. And all at once he made up his mind. 

‘Oh, hell! I've had enough, I’m off!’ 

He’d already taken a bound into the neighbouring field when Chouteau copied him, galloping off beside him. Immediately two Prussians from the escort set off in pursuit, without it occurring to either of 
them to stop them with a bullet. And the scene was so brief that at first they didn’t realise it was happening. Loubet, swerving through the undergrowth, was sure to get away while Chouteau, not so 
agile, was already on the point of being caught. But with a supreme effort the latter closed the distance between them and threw himself between his comrade’s legs, pulling him to the ground; and 
while the two Prussians flung themselves on the man on the ground to hold him down, the other jumped into the woods and vanished. A few shots rang out as they remembered their weapons. There 
was even an attempt to hunt him down through the trees, but it was futile. 

Meanwhile, on the ground, the two soldiers were laying into Loubet. The captain was outraged and rushed forward, talking about making an example of him; and with this encouragement, they carried 
on kicking and striking him with their rifle butts with such force that, by the time the unlucky man was picked up off the ground, he had a broken arm and a fractured skull. He died before they reached 
Mouzon, in a a little cart belonging to a peasant who'd been kind enough to take him. 

‘You see?’ was all Jean would murmur in Maurice’s ear. 

With a single glance back at the impenetrable wood both men let show their anger at the bastard who was now running free; while they ended up feeling full of pity for his victim, the poor devil; sure, 
he'd been a bit of a worthless good-for-nothing, but he’d been a happy fellow all the same, one who could look after himself and wasn’t stupid. It just went to prove that no matter how clever you were, 
you could still be had one day! 

In Mouzon, in spite of this dreadful lesson, the idea of running away began to haunt Maurice yet again. They'd arrived so exhausted that the Prussians had been obliged to help the prisoners to put up 
the few tents at their disposal. The encampment was near the town, on low, marshy ground; and the worst of it was that another convoy had camped there the night before and the ground was invisible 
beneath a layer of waste; it was an absolute cesspit, revoltingly filthy. In order to protect themselves they had to lay down large, flat stones which they luckily found nearby. The evening, in any case, 
wasn’t so rough, the Prussians had eased off somewhat since the captain had disappeared, probably staying at an inn somewhere. At first the soldiers tolerated it when children threw fruit to the 
prisoners, tossing apples and pears over their heads. Then they allowed locals to swarm into the camp, and soon there was a crowd of improvised traders, men and women dealing in bread, wine, 
even cigars. All those with money ate, drank, and smoked. In the pale twilight, it was like a corner of some travelling fair, bustling with noise. 

Behind their tent, however, Maurice was getting het up, telling Jean over and over again, 

‘| can’t take any more, I’m off as soon as it’s dark... Tomorrow we'll be moving away from the border and it'll be too late.’ 

‘Fine, then, let's go!’ said Jean eventually, his own resistance worn down, giving in to the haunting idea of fleeing. ‘We'll see whether we get to pay with our hides.’ 


But from then on he began looking closely at the traders around them. Some of his comrades had got hold of smocks and trousers, and the rumour was going round that kind-hearted locals had set up 
veritable clothes shops to make it easier for prisoners to escape. And almost at once his attention was drawn to a pretty girl, a tall, blonde sixteen-year-old with magnificent eyes, who was carrying 
three loaves of bread in a basket. She wasn’t shouting out her wares like all the others, and had an engaging, nervous smile on her face, her steps halting. He stared at her and their eyes met, fixed 
for a moment on one another. Then she drew near, with the embarrassed smile of a beautiful girl putting herself forward. 

‘Would you like some bread?’ 

He didn’t reply, but made a slight, questioning gesture. Then as she nodded her head he ventured, in a very low voice, 

‘Are there clothes in there?’ 

‘Yes, under the loaves.’ 

And she began to shout out her wares very loudly: ‘Bread! Bread! who wants to buy some bread?’ When Maurice tried to slip her twenty francs, however, she sharply drew back her hand and ran off, 
leaving them the basket. They saw her turn round once more, though, her beautiful eyes sending them a look full of laughing, tender emotion. 

Once they had hold of the basket Jean and Maurice became extremely anxious. They’d moved away from their tent, and were in such a panic that they were quite unable to find their way back to it. 
Where could they go? How could they change their clothes? It seemed to them that everyone was staring at the basket that Jean was carrying awkwardly, and that they could all see clear as day what 
it contained. Finally they made up their minds, and entered the first empty tent they could find, where each frantically put on a pair of trousers and a smock, hiding their uniforms beneath the loaves of 
bread. And they left the whole lot behind. However, they'd only been able to find one woollen hat that Jean had made Maurice put on. He himself was left bare-headed that made it even more dangerous, 
and he thought he'd never get away. So he hung on, searching for something to put on his head, when it occurred to him to buy the hat of a very grubby old man selling cigars. 

‘Three sous apiece, five sous the pair, Brussels cigars!’ 

Since the battle of Sedan there had been no customs controls on the border and floods of Belgians had been coming through quite freely; the raggedy old man had managed to make a very handsome 
profit; not that this stopped him from making wild demands once he realised why they wanted to buy his hat off him, a greasy felt object full of holes. He would only part with it for two five-franc pieces, 
groaning that he was sure to catch cold. 

In the meantime Jean had had another idea, to buy up his stock as well, the three dozen cigars he still had left. And without pausing, the hat pulled down over his eyes, he shouted, 

‘Three sous the pair, three sous the pair, Brussels cigars!’ 

This time, they were on their way. He signalled to Maurice to walk on ahead. The latter chanced upon an umbrella lying on the ground; and since it was spitting slightly, he casually opened it as they 
approached the line of sentinels. 

‘Three sous the pair, three sous the pair, Brussels cigars!’ 

In a few minutes, Jean had been relieved of his wares. People pushed forward, laughing: now here was a reasonable man, who wasn’t out to rob poor folk! Drawn by the bargain, Prussians came over, 
too, and he had to do business with them. He had manworkd so as to be able to cross the guarded fence, and he sold his last two cigars to a fat, bearded sergeant who didn’t speak a word of French. 
‘Don't walk so fast, for God’s sake!’ Jean kept saying to Maurice’s back. ‘You'll get us caught.’ 

In spite of themselves, their legs were running away with them. It cost them a huge effort to stop for a moment at the corner of two roads, where groups of people were standing outside an inn. There 
were townsfolk chatting away peacefully with German soldiers; and they pretended to listen to them, even risked saying a few words themselves about the rain which could well set in for the whole 
night. One man, a fattish gentleman, kept staring at them, making them shake. Then, as he smiled so kindly at them, they ventured to say, very softly, 

‘Sir, is the road into Belgium guarded?’ 

‘Yes, but first go through these woods, then turn left, across the fields.’ 

In the woods, in the great, dark silence of the motionless trees, when they could no longer hear a single sound and nothing stirred and they thought they were safe, an extraordinary rush of emotion 
flung them into each other's arms. Maurice cried, sobbing heavily, while tears ran slowly down Jean’s cheeks. It was the sense of release after their long ordeal, the joy of telling themselves that the 
pain might be about to show them some mercy. And they clung to each other in an endless embrace, brothers bonded by all they had suffered together; and the kiss they exchanged then seemed to 
be the sweetest and the strongest of their entire lives, a kiss unlike any they had ever received from a woman, a kiss of immortal friendship and absolute certitude that their two hearts would from now 
on be one, for ever and ever. 

‘My boy,’ said Jean in a trembling voice, when they had pulled apart, ‘it’s good to have got this far, but we’re not there yet ... We should try and get our bearings.’ 

Even though Maurice wasn’t familiar with this part of the frontier, he swore that all they had to do was carry straight on. So the two of them, one behind the other, slipped through, walking carefully, right 
to the edge of the copse. There, recalling the directions given by the obliging gentleman, they tried to turn left to cut through the stubble-fields. But just as they came to a road lined with poplar trees 
they spotted the fire of a Prussian checkpoint blocking the way. A sentry’s bayonet was gleaming, soldiers were chatting and finishing off their soup. They doubled back, diving deep into the woods, 
terrified of being pursued. They thought they could hear voices and footsteps, they beat their way through the thicket for nearly an hour, becoming completely disorientated, going round in circles, 
sometimes heading off at a gallop like animals fleeing through the bushes, and sometimes standing motionless, sweating with fear, before motionless oak trees which they had mistaken for Prussians. 
At last they came out onto to the poplar-lined road once more, ten paces away from the guard post, near the soldiers, who were happily warming themselves by the fire. 

‘Rotten luck!’ groaned Maurice. ‘This wood’s got a spell on it.’ 

This time, though, someone heard them. Branches had snapped and stones been turned. And when they began to run off when challenged by the sentry, the guards picked up their weapons and 
rounds were fired, riddling the copse with bullets. 

‘Jesus Christ!’ swore Jean in a muffled voice, suppressing a cry of pain. 

A bullet had whipped across his left calf, and the force of the blow had flung him against a tree. 

‘You hit?’ asked Maurice anxiously. 

‘Yes, in the leg, I’m done for!’ 

They were still listening, panting, dreading the noise of someone crashing along in pursuit on their heels. But the shots had ceased, and everything was still again, amid a dead, quivering silence which 
was settling back over the woods. Obviously, the guards couldn't be bothered to venture into the trees. 

Jean, forcing himself to get back up, stifled a moan. Maurice gave him support. 

‘Can't you walk?’ 

‘| don’t think so!’ 
He was overcome by anger, despite his usual calm. He clenched his fists and could have hit himself. 

‘Oh! Jesus bloody Christ! How unlucky can you get! Getting shot in the foot just when you need to make a run for it! It stinks, | tell you! ... Carry on without me, go on!’ 

Maurice merely replied brightly, 

‘Don't be stupid!’ 

He took his arm and helped him along, both of them hurrying to get away. After a few painful paces that cost them a truly heroic effort, they stopped, nervous again, noticing a house ahead of them, 
like a small farm on the edge of the woods. There were no lights shining in the windows and the gate into the courtyard was wide open, leading to the dark, empty building. And when they'd plucked up 
the courage to walk into the courtyard, they were astonished to find that it contained a horse, all saddled up, without any clue as to why he was standing there. Perhaps his master was coming back, 
maybe he was lying behind some bush with a hole in his head. They never did find out. 

However, Maurice had suddenly thought of a plan, and it seemed to cheer him up considerably. 

‘Listen, the border’s too far off and anyway, we'd definitely need a guide ... Whereas if we went to Remilly, to Uncle Fouchard’s place, | know | could get you there with my eyes shut, | know all the 
lanes and byways by heart ... Hey? It’s an idea—l'll help you up on this horse, and Uncle Fouchard will take us in for sure.’ 

First he wanted to examine the leg. There were two holes—the bullet must have exited after breaking the tibia. The bleeding was slight, and he made do with bandaging the calf up tightly with his 
handkerchief. 

‘Carry on without me!’ repeated Jean. 

‘Shut up, don’t be stupid!’ 

Once Jean was firmly ensconced in the saddle, Maurice took the horse’s bridle and they set off. It must have been nearly eleven o'clock, and he was fairly sure of making the journey in three hours, 
even if they proceeded only at walking pace. But an unforeseen problem caused him a moment of despair: how were they to cross the Meuse and get onto the left bank? The Pont du Mouzon was 
certainly under guard. Eventually he remembered that there was a ferry downstream in Villers; and trusting to luck they made for the village, across the meadows and ploughed fields on the right bank, 
hoping to find fortune on their side at last. At first everything went quite well, they only had to avoid a single cavalry patrol, staying motionless for a quarter of an hour in the shadow of a wall. It had 
started raining again, and the problem was that for Maurice, it was becoming very difficult to walk, forced to squelch around in the waterlogged ground alongside the horse; luckily the animal was an 
extremely docile, good-natured creature. In Villers, luck did indeed turn out to be on their side: the ferry that had only just taken a Bavarian officer across at this late hour, was able to take them on 
board straight away and set them down on the far bank without further ado. The danger and exhaustion didn’t start until they got to the village, where they almost fell into the hands of the sentries 
placed at intervals all along the Remilly road. Once again they dived through fields and down random tracks and narrow, overgrown paths. The slightest obstacles forced them to make enormous 
detours. They clambered over hedges and ditches, beat a path through impenetrable thickets. Jean, who was becoming feverish beneath the drizzle, had slumped across the saddle, half-fainting, both 
hands clutching at the horse’s mane; while Maurice, who was now holding the bridle in his right hand, had to hold him by the legs to stop him sliding off. For over a league and more than two hours, the 
endless journey went on and on, with sudden jolts and bumps and losses of balance, when every minute beast and men risked falling flat on their faces. The convoy was a picture of utter misery, 
covered in mud, the horse trembling on its feet, the man it was carrying lying inert, as if a final hiccup had carried him off, while the other, distraught and frantic, kept on going, sustained only by his 
sense of brotherly charity. The day began to dawn and it might have been about five o'clock when they finally got to Remilly. 

In the yard on his little farm overlooking the village, at the point where the Haraucourt Pass emerged, old Fouchard was loading two sheep into his cart which had been killed the day before. The sight 
of his nephew with such a pitiful entourage sent him into such a state that after the preliminary explanations he cried out brutally, 

‘What! Keep you and your friend here? ... And get into all sorts of trouble with the Prussians? Oh no, | don’t think so! I'd rather drop dead!’ 

However, he didn’t dare stop Maurice and Prosper from getting Jean down off the horse and laying him on the large kitchen table. Silvine ran off to fetch her own bolster that she slipped under the head 
of the wounded, still unconscious man. But the old man began moaning, infuriated at the sight of this man on his table, saying that it wasn’t a good place for him, and asking why they didn’t take him to 
the hospital straight away, seeing as they were fortunate enough to have one in Remilly, near the church, in the old schoolhouse, housed in the remains of a former convent, and where the hall was 
spacious and just right. 

‘To hospital!’ cried Maurice in his turn. ‘So that the Prussians can send him to Germany once he’s better, since all the wounded belong to them! ... Are you making fun of me, Uncle? | didn’t bring him 
all the way here just to give him up to them!’ 

Things started to get nasty and the uncle was talking about kicking them out, when Henriette’s name came into it. 

‘Henriette? What do you mean?’ asked the young man. 

And he eventually found out that his sister had been in Remilly for two days now, so mortally stricken with grief that to remain in Sedan, where she’d lived so happily, had become quite unbearable for 
her. A meeting with Doctor Dalichamp from Raucourt, with whom she was acquainted, had made her decide to come and live with old Fouchard, in a little room, so that she could devote herself entirely 
to tending to the injured at the hospital nearby. It was the only thing, she said that could take her mind off things. She paid for her food and lodging, and on the farm she was the source of a thousand 
little comforts which made the old man look upon her with indulgence. Things were always sweet, when he was making money. 

‘Oh! So my sister's here!’ repeated Maurice. ‘That's what Mister Delaherche was trying to tell me when he waved at me like that, and | didn’t understand!... Well, then! If she’s here, that settles it, we're 
staying.’ 

In spite of his tiredness he was determined to go and get her there and the from the hospital, where she had spent the night; and his uncle was getting angry now because he couldn't set off with his 
cart and two dead sheep and ply his travelling butcher's trade, so long as this blasted business of the wounded man who'd suddenly been foisted on him wasn't settled. 


When Maurice brought Henriette back they came upon old Fouchard, carefully examining the horse which Prosper had led into the stable. The animal was tired, but strong as an ox, and Fouchard liked 
what he saw! Laughing, the young man told him he could have it as a present. Henriette, for her part, took him aside and explained to him that Jean would pay his way, that she would look after him 
herself and tend to him in the little room behind the stable, where they could be sure no Prussians would come looking for him. And the old boy, sullen and still unconvinced that he’d make any real 
profit out of itin the end, nonetheless ended up climbing into his cart and setting off, leaving her free to act as she saw fit. 

So in a few minutes, helped by Silvine and Prosper, Henriette arranged the room, had Jean brought in and put him to bed in fresh sheets, while he gave no sign of life other than vague mumblings. He 
opened his eyes and looked around, without appearing to see anyone. Maurice was finishing off a glass of wine and some leftover meat, suddenly shattered, exhausted now that he had relaxed, when 
Doctor Dalichamp arrived, as he did every morning on his way to the hospital; and the young man found the strength to follow him and his sister to the sick man's bedside, anxious to find out how bad 
it was. 

The doctor was a short man with a big, round head and greying hair and side-whiskers. His red face had grown tough, like a peasant’s from spending all his time out in the open, always on his way to 
relieve suffering somewhere; while his lively eyes, stubborn nose and kindly mouth told of a whole life spent helping others, a bit barmy sometimes, and no medical genius, but someone whom long 
experience had made into an excellent healer. 

When he'd examined Jean, who was still dozing, he murmured, 

‘I'm afraid it might become necessary to amputate.’ 

This was a blow for Maurice and Henriette. However, he added, 

‘It may just be possible to save his leg, but it would need a lot of care, and it would take a very long time ... At the moment, he’s so physically and morally depressed that the only thing to do is to let 
him sleep... We'll see tomorrow.’ 

Then, after applying a dressing, he turned his attention to Maurice, whom he’d known as a child. 

‘And you, my fine fellow, would be better off in bed than on that chair.’ 

The young man stared straight ahead of him, eyes lost in the distance, as if he hadn't heard him. In the dizziness of his fatigue a fever was rising again, an extraordinarily over-excited nervousness, all 
the suffering and all the revolt which had built up since the beginning of the campaign. The sight of his friend lying there, dying, and the sense of his own defeat, naked, unarmed, good for nothing, the 
thought that so many heroic efforts had come to such distress, threw him into a frenetic need to rebel against destiny. Finally he spoke. 

‘No, no! It isn’t over. No! | have to go ... No! Now that he’s going to be here for weeks, maybe months, | can’t just stay here, | want to go right away ... Don't you think so, Doctor? You'll help me, you'll 
give me the means to escape and get back to Paris, won’t you?’ 

Trembling, Henriette took him into her arms. 

‘What are you saying? Weak as you are, and after all that suffering! I'll keep you here, I'll never, ever let you leave! ... Haven’t you paid your debt? Think of me, too, you’d be leaving me on my own, 
and now you're all | have.’ 

Their tears mingled. They kissed each other, distraught, with that adoration and tenderness which twins have for one another, with a closer bond, as if created in the womb. But he just got more worked 
up. 

‘Honestly, | have to go... They're waiting for me, I'd die of worry if | didn’t go ... You can’t imagine how it churns me up inside when | think of having to sit and do nothing. | tell you, it can’t end like this, 
we have to avenge ourselves, against whom or what, | don’t know, but we must avenge ourselves for such tragedy, if we're to have the courage to carry on!’ 

Doctor Dalichamp, who'd been watching the scene with keen interest, made a sign to Henriette not to reply. Once Maurice had slept no doubt he’d be calmer; and he slept all day and all the following 
night, for over twenty hours, without moving so much as a toe. But when he awoke the next morning, his determination to leave reappeared, unshakeable. He wasn’t feverish any more, but his mood 
was gloomy and worried, impatient to escape from all the temptations to live peacefully which he could feel around him. In tears, his sister realised that she shouldn't insist. And when Doctor Dalichamp 
called, he promised to help him to escape, thanks to the papers of a hospital aide who’d just died in Raucourt. Maurice would don the grey smock and red cross armband and pass via Belgium, from 
where he could get back into Paris that was still open. 

That day he didn’t leave the farm, hiding, waiting for night. He hardly opened his mouth, except to try to persuade Prosper to come with him. 

‘Come on, aren’t you tempted to go back and see the Prussians?’ 

The former African Chasseur, finishing off some bread and cheese, raised his knife in the air. 

‘Oh! From what we've seen of them, it’s hardly worth it! ... If cavalry’s no good for anything, now, except getting killed once it’s all over, why should | want to go back? ... Goodness, no! They've already 
done more than enough to annoy me, by not giving me anything decent to do!’ 

There was a pause, and then he spoke again, no doubt to stifle the uneasiness he felt in his soldier's heart. 

‘And anyway, there’s too much work to be done here, now. There’s all the ploughing about to start, and then it'll be time for sowing. Got to think of the land, too, haven’t we? Because it’s all very well 
to go off fighting, but what would become of us, if we stopped ploughing the fields? ... | can’t just abandon the work, you see. It’s not that | think old Fouchard’ll be reasonable, because | doubt I'll ever 
see the colour of his money; but the animals have started to get fond of me; and this morning, by God! while | was up there in the Vieux-Clos field, | was looking at Sedan in the distance, damn the 
place, and | didn’t half feel reassured, being up here all alone, out in the sun, with my animals, pushing the plough!’ 

As soon as night fell, Doctor Dalichamp was there with his carriage. He insisted on driving Maurice all the way to the border himself. Old Fouchard, happy to see at least one of them pushing off, went 
down to the road to keep a look out, and make sure that there weren't any patrols on the prowl; while Silvine finished mending the old hospital smock, with the armband bearing the red cross sewn on 
its sleeve. Before they left the doctor, taking another look at Jean’s leg, couldn’t promise that it could be saved. The wounded man was still lying dead to the world, not recognizing anyone, not speaking. 
And Maurice was about to go without having said goodbye to him when, bending over to kiss him, he saw his eyes open very wide, his lips moved, and he said in a weak voice, 

‘Are you leaving?’ 

Then, as everyone stood astonished, 

‘Yes, | heard you, while | couldn't move ... In that case, take all the money. Feel in my trouser pocket.’ 

They had about two hundred francs each left from the regiment's money that they'd shared between them. 

‘The money!’ exclaimed Maurice. ‘But you need it more than | do, I’ve got both my legs! With two hundred francs, I've enough to get back to Paris, and it'll cost me nothing at all to get done in after 
that... Goodbye, anyway, old chap, and thank you for all the good, wise things you’ve done, because without you I'd be lying on the edge of some field by now, for sure, like a dead dog.’ 

Jean signalled him to hush. 

‘You don’t owe me a thing, we’re quits... I’m the one the Prussians would have picked up back there, if you hadn’t carried me off on your back. And yesterday you rescued me from their clutches again... 
You've paid twice over, it should be my turn now, to give up my life... Oh! I'll be in a bad way, not being with you any more!’ 

His voice was quivering and tears came to his eyes. 

‘Kiss me, lad.’ 

They kissed, and it was like back in the woods the day before; at the heart of his embrace lay the brotherly love born of the dangers they had faced together, those few weeks of heroic life they had 
shared, uniting them more closely than years of ordinary friendship could have done. The days without bread, the nights without sleep, the excessive tiredness, death ever present, were all part of their 
emotion. Can two hearts ever start beating separately again, once they've been so fused together by the giving of each to the other? But while the kiss exchanged in the shadows of the trees had been 
full of the new hope which escape was opening up to them, this one, now, shuddered with the fears that parting brings. Would they see each other again, one day? And how? In what circumstances— 
joy or sorrow? 

Doctor Dalichamp had already got back into his carriage and was calling to Maurice. At last he embraced his sister Henriette, with all his soul, as she gazed at him through silent tears, pale beneath 
her widow’s black mourning. ‘It’s my brother I’m entrusting to you ... Look after him, love him like | love him!’ 
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It was a large, tiled room with plain whitewashed walls that had formerly been used to store fruit. The sweet smell of apples and pears still lingered; and the only pieces of furniture were an iron bedstead, 
a white wooden table, and two chairs, as well as an old, deep-sided walnut cupboard full of all sorts of things. The atmosphere, though, was one of deep, soothing calm, where only the muffled sounds 
from the nearby stable could be heard, the faint clicks of clogs and the lowing of the animals. Through the south-facing window the bright sunshine poured in. All that could be seen was the edge of a 
hillside, a cornfield bordering a little wood. And this mysterious, secluded room was so well hidden from view that no one on earth could have suspected it existed. Henriette sorted things out straight 
away: it was understood that, in order to avoid arousing suspicion, only she and the doctor would go in to Jean. Silvine was never to go in, unless she herself summoned her. Very early in the morning 
the cleaning was done by the two women; and then the door stayed shut all day, as if walled up. At night, if the sick man needed anyone, he had only to knock on the wall, for Henriette’s room was 
next door. And so Jean suddenly found himself cut off from the rest of the world after weeks of violent crowding, seeing only this young woman, who was so gentle and whose light footsteps made no 
sound. He saw her again as he’d seen her that first time, back in Sedan like an apparition with her slightly over-large mouth, her delicate features, and that fine hair the colour of ripe oats, tending him 
with an air of infinite kindness. For the first few days the sick man’s fever was so high that Henriette rarely left his side. Each morning, as he was passing, Doctor Dalichamp came in, on the pretext of 
collecting her and taking her to the hospital with him, and he would examine Jean and change his dressings. Since the bullet had exited after fracturing the tibia, he was astonished to see what a bad 
state the wound was in, and he was afraid that the presence of a splinter which the probe failed to locate might force him to have to shorten the bone. He had spoken to Jean about this, who’d been 
appalled by the thought of one leg being shorter than the other, and making him lame; oh no! He’d rather die than remain a cripple. And so, keeping an eye on the wound, the doctor made do with 
dressing it with lint soaked in olive oil and phenic acid and inserting a drain, a rubber tube, at its base to remove the pus. But he did warn him that if he didn’t operate, it could take an extremely long 
time to heal. By the second week, though, the fever had begun to subside and his condition improved, as long as he stayed absolutely still. 

So Jean and Henriette’s intimacy became routine. Habits developed between them, and it seemed as if they had never lived any other way, and that they would always live like this. She spent with him 
all the time she didn’t spend at the hospital, making sure that he ate and drank regularly, helping him to turn over, her grip stronger than one would have suspected to see her slender arms. Sometimes 
they would chat together, but most often they said nothing at all, especially in the beginning. But they never seemed to get bored, and it was an extremely gentle way of life, surrounded by such 
restfulness, with him still battle-torn and she dressed in mourning, heartbroken by her recent loss. At first he’d felt a little awkward, for he was well aware that she was above him, almost a lady, in fact, 
while he was nothing but a peasant and a soldier. He barely knew how to read or write. Then he was gradually reassured, seeing that she treated him without any pride, as her equal, and this made 
him bold enough to show her his true self, intelligent in his own way, full of calm common sense. What was more, he himself was surprised to find that he felt somehow finer and lighter, full of new 
ideas: perhaps the abominable life he’d been leading for the past two months had made him emerge refined by all the physical and moral suffering. However, what finally won him over was the 
realisation that she didn’t really know much more than he did. When she was still very young, after her mother’s death, she’d become a sort of Cinderella, the little mother in charge of her three men, 
as she put it, grandfather, father, and brother, and she hadn't had time for learning. Reading, writing, a little spelling and arithmetic, yes, but much more than that was quite beyond her. And she no 
longer intimidated him, and the only thing that placed her so far above the rest was knowing how extraordinarily good and unusually courageous she was, beneath that exterior of the self-effacing little 
woman who was happy doing life’s lowly chores. 

They got on together straight away, talking about Maurice. If she did so much for him, it was because he was Maurice’s friend, his brother, the brave, helpful man to whom she in turn was repaying a 
debt from her heart. As she got to know him better she was filled with gratitude and growing affection for this man who was simple and good, with a solid way of thinking; and as she tended to him like 
a child, he too contracted a debt of infinite gratitude, and could have kissed her hands for every cup of broth she brought him. The bond of tender sympathy between them grew closer each day in the 
profound solitude they inhabited, troubled by the same griefs. When they had exhausted his memories, those details she tirelessly requested of their painful march from Rheims to Sedan, they would 
always come back to the same question: what was Maurice doing now? Why didn’t he write? Was Paris really under so tight a blockade that they should receive no more news? So far they'd only had 
one letter from him, postmarked Rouen, three days after his departure, in which he explained in a few lines how he'd come to stop off in the city following a long detour, in order to reach Paris. And now 
they had heard nothing for a week, total silence. 

In the morning, once Doctor Dalichamp had dressed the wound, he liked to stay on for a few minutes. Sometimes he even came back in the evening and would stay even longer; he was their sole link 
with the world, that vast outside world, turned upside down by catastrophes. News came only through him, his heart was ardently patriotic, overflowing with anger and sorrow at each defeat. And so he 
rarely talked of anything but the invasion of floods of Prussians, who since Sedan had been gradually spreading all over France, like a black tide. Each day brought with it new grief, and he would sit 


on one of the two chairs by the bed, overcome, talking about how the situation was getting worse and worse, gesturing with trembling hands. Often his pockets were stuffed full of Belgian newspapers 
that he would leave behind. At several weeks’ remove, the echo of each disaster would thus reach this remote room, and the two poor, suffering beings who found themselves enclosed in it were 
brought even closer together. 

So it was that Henriette, reading from old newspapers,* recounted to Jean the events of Metz, the great, heroic battles which had stopped and started again three times, a day apart. It was already five 
weeks since they had happened, but it was the first he’d heard of them, and he listened, his heart heavy as he recognized the same misery and defeats that he himself had gone through. In the quivering 
silence of the room Henriette, in her slightly sing-song voice, like a schoolgirl concentrating hard, clearly picked out each phrase, and the woeful story unfolded. After Froeschwiller, after Spickeren, at 
the time when a crushed ‘st Corps was dragging the 5th with it into rout, the other corps, spaced from Metz to Bitche, were hesitating, falling back in consternation at these disasters, and finally 
concentrating in front of the fortified camp on the right bank of the Moselle. But what a lot of precious time had been lost, instead of making a hasty retreat back to Paris—a retreat which was now going 
to become so difficult! The Emperor had had to cede command to Marshal Bazaine, of whom they expected victory. So, on the 14th, came Bory, where the army was attacked just as it was finally 
making up its mind to move on to the left bank, facing two German armies, first the Steinmetz army menacing the fortified camp, standing motionless opposite, then that of Frederick Charles that had 
crossed the river upstream and was making its way along the left bank to cut Bazaine off from the rest of France; Borny was where the first shots hadn't rung out until three o'clock in the afternoon, 
Bomy was the victory with no tomorrow, leaving the French corps masters of their positions, but immobilizing them astride the Moselle, while the wheeling manwork of the German Second Army was 
being completed. Then on the 16th, it was Rezonville, with all the army corps finally on the left bank, only the 3rd and 4th lagging behind, held back by the appalling congestion building up at the 
crossroads of the Etain and Mars-la-Tour roads, following the daring attack that morning by the Prussian cavalry and artillery that had blocked them both off, leading to a slow, muddled battle which, 
up until two o'clock, Bazaine could have won, as he had only a handful of men to deal with ahead of him, but which he ended up losing, afraid for some reason of being cut off from Metz; the battle was 
immense, covering miles and miles of hills and plains, where the French, attacked at the front and on the flank, had worked wonders not to gain any ground, leaving the enemy time to concentrate, 
thereby complying with the Prussian plan to force them back on to the other side of the river. At last, on the 18th, after returning to positions in front of the fortified camp, came Saint-Privat, the supreme 
struggle, with a battlefront thirteen kilometres long, two hundred thousand Germans with seven hundred cannon against one hundred and twenty thousand French, with only five hundred guns, Germans 
facing Germany, the French facing France, as if the invaders had become the invaded, as a result of the peculiar pivotal movement which had occurred, the most frightening crush happening from two 
o'clock onwards, with the Prussian Guard driven back, hacked down, Bazaine victorious for some time, his left flank strong and unshakeable right up until the moment, towards evening, that the weaker 
right flank had had to abandon Saint-Privat, amidst horrible carnage, taking the entire army down with it, defeated, pushed back south of Metz and from then on squeezed inside a ring of iron. 

As Henriette read, Jean would constantly interrupt her, saying, 

‘Well, well! And there was us lot been waiting for Bazaine ever since we'd left Rheims!’ 

The dispatch from the Marshal dated the 19th, after Saint-Privat, in which he talked about resuming the retreat via Montmédy, and which had been the reason why the Chalons army had marched on, 
now seemed to be nothing more than the report of a beaten general trying to play down his defeat; and it wasn’t until later, not until the 29th, when the news reached him that an army was on its way 
to rescue him, that he had made a final effort, on the right bank in Noiseville; but it was so half-hearted that on 1 September, the very day on which the Chalons army was crushed at Sedan, the Metz 
army was withdrawing, well and truly paralysed, sacrificing its life for France. The Marshal, who up until then might have been nothing worse than a mediocre commander, neglecting to get through 
while roads were still open and then genuinely being blocked by superior forces, would now, in the grip of his political preoccupations, become a conspirator and a traitor. 

In the newspapers brought by Doctor Dalichamp, however, Bazaine was still the great man, the brave soldier to whom France still looked for her salvation. Jean made her repeat whole passages, trying 
to understand how the German Third Army, under the Crown Prince of Prussia, had managed to pursue them while the First and Second Armies were blocking off Metz, both with such large numbers 
of men and cannons that they'd been able to dip into them to detach a Fourth Army which, under the orders of the Crown Prince of Saxony, had put the finishing touches to the disaster of Sedan. Then, 
finally brought up to date, on the bed of pain to which his wound kept him pinned, he forced himself nevertheless to take hope. 

‘So that's why—we weren't the strongest! ... Never mind, the figures are there: Bazaine has a hundred and fifty thousand men, three hundred thousand rifles and more than five hundred cannon; so 
he must be planning to deal them a hell of a blow.”* 

Henriette nodded her head, going along with what he said, to avoid making him even gloomier. These vast troop movements were quite beyond her, but she could sense the inevitable calamity ahead. 
Her voice remained clear, she could have read like this for hours on end, simply glad to keep him amused. But sometimes, during an account of a massacre, she began to stutter, eyes filling with a 
sudden flood of tears. No doubt thoughts of her husband had come back to her, struck down back there, shoved against the wall by that Bavarian officer's foot. 

‘If it's too upsetting for you,’ Jean said, surprised, ‘you should stop reading out the battles to me.’ 

But she instantly pulled herself together, her manner very gentle and indulgent. 

‘No, no, please forgive me, it does me good as well, honestly.’ 

One evening during the first days of October, as a furious wind was raging outside, she came back from the hospital and entered the room, full of emotion, saying, 

‘It's a letter from Maurice! The doctor just handed it to me.’ 

With each morning that passed they'd both been getting more and more worried that the young man was showing no sign of life; especially as for over a week the rumour had been abroad that Paris 
was completely besieged, and they despaired of getting any news at all, wondering anxiously what could have become of him after leaving Rouen. Now his silence was explained, for the letter which 
he'd addressed to Doctor Dalichamp on the 18th, the very day that the last trains were leaving for Le Havre, had made an enormous detour, and it was a miracle that it had got there at all, having gone 
astray twenty times on the way. 

‘Oh! The dear lad!’ exclaimed Jean, happy as could be. ‘Read it to me, quick.’ 

The wind grew even more violent and rattled the window like a battering ram. And bringing the lamp to the bedside table, Henriette started to read, sitting so close to Jean that their heads almost 
touched. Inside the peaceful room they were warm and snug, while outside the storm raged. 

It was a long letter, eight pages in all, in which Maurice first explained that as soon as he'd arrived on the 16th, he’d been lucky enough to get enrolled into one of the regiments of the line whose 
numbers were being brought back up to full strength. Then he went back over what had happened, recounting with extraordinary excitement what he'd leamed of the events of that terrible month. After 
the pain and stupefaction caused by Wissembourg and Froeschwiller, Paris had grown calmer, harbouring hopes of revenge, falling back on yet more illusions—the victorious legend of the army, 
Bazaine’s command, the levy en masse, imaginary victories, with wholesale slaughters of the Prussians being reported to parliament even by the ministers themselves. Then abruptly, he told how the 
second thunderbolt had struck Paris on 3 September:* hopes shattered, the ignorant, self-confident city devastated by this crushing blow from fate, and cries of ‘Depose him! Depose him!’ ringing out 
on the boulevards by evening; then the short, gloomy night session during which Jules Favre had read out the proposals for the removal from power which the people were demanding. And the following 
day was 4 September, when a world crumbled, and the Second Empire was swept away in the débacle of its sins and vices, with the whole population pouring out onto the streets, a torrent of half a 
million men filling the Place de la Concorde in the bright sunshine of this fine Sunday, making its way as far as the railings of the Legislative Assembly, blocked by barely a handful of soldiers with their 
rifle butts held aloft, and then breaking down the doors, invading the assembly room from where Jules Favre, Gambetta, and other deputies from the left would go on to proclaim the Republic* at the 
Hotel de Ville, while, on the Place Saint-Germain-l’ Auxerrois, a little door in the Louvre opened a crack to let out the Empress Regent,” dressed all in black, accompanied by a single female companion, 
both of them trembling, fleeing, huddling into the back of a passing cab that took them jolting far away from the Tuileries that the crowds were now streaming through. That same day, Napoleon Ill had 
left the inn in Bouillon where he had just spent his first night in exile, and was heading for Wilhelmshéhe.* 

Gravely, Jean interrupted Henriette. 

‘So we're living in a Republic now, are we? ... Well, good job too, if it helps us beat the Prussians!’ 

But he shook his head, for he’d always been taught to fear a Republic when he was a peasant. Added to which, it hardly seemed a good idea to be facing the enemy when you couldn't agree amongst 
yourselves. But something had had to change, in any case, for the Empire was definitely rotten, and no one wanted any more to do with it. 

Henriette finished the letter that ended by signalling the approach of the Germans. On the 13th, the same day that a government for National Defence was being set up in Tours,” they had seen them 
east of Paris,* advancing as far as Lagny. By the 14th and 15th they were at the gates, at Créteil and Joinville-le-Pont. On the 18th, however, the morning that Maurice had written, he still didn’t appear 
to believe that it would be possible to besiege Paris completely, a ringing confidence had seized him again, he looked on the siege as some kind of insolent and risky attempt doomed to fail before 
three weeks were out, counting on the relief armies which would surely be sent from the provinces, not to mention the Metz army that was already on the march, making its way there via Verdun and 
Rheims. And then the links on the iron belt had joined together, locking Paris in, and now the city, cut off from the world, was nothing but a gigantic prison for two million living souls, from where there 
arose only a deathly hush. 

‘Oh! My God!’ murmured Henriette breathlessly. ‘How long is all this going to carry on? Shall we ever see him again?’ 

A gust of wind bowed the trees in the distance, and caused the farm’s ancient timbers to groan. If the winter was to be a harsh one, what suffering these poor soldiers would undergo, without fire or 
bread, fighting in the snow! 

‘Well!’ concluded Jean. ‘Very nice it is too, that letter, and it's good to have some news ... We must never give up hope.’ 

And so day by day, the month of October went by, with sad, grey skies where the wind paused only to bring along even darker ridges of clouds. Jean’s wound scarred infinitely slowly, and the draining 
tube still didn’t show the healthy pus that would have allowed the doctor to remove it; and the patient had grown a lot weaker, stubbornly refusing any operation, too afraid of being left an invalid. The 
remote little room now seemed to be slumbering in an atmosphere of waiting and resignation, sometimes disturbed by sudden anxiety, for no precise reason, and news reached them only vaguely and 
from a distance, as if they were waking from a nightmare. The abominable war, the massacres and disasters went on back there, somewhere, without them knowing what the truth really was, without 
them hearing anything except the loud, muffled cry from their slaughtered country. And the wind swept away the leaves beneath the gloomy sky, and there were long, deep silences in the barren 
countryside, where only the croaking of the crows fell upon the air, announcing a hard winter to come. 

One of their topics of conversation had become the hospital that Henriette rarely left except to keep Jean company. In the evening, when she came home, he would question her, coming to know each 
of her patients, wanting to be told who was dying and who was getting better; and she, never running short of things to say about these matters which so filled her heart, would recount her days to him 
right down to the smallest details. 

‘Oh!’ she was always saying. ‘Those poor boys, those poor boys!’ 
The hospital was no longer the place, in the middle of a battle in full swing, where fresh blood flowed and amputations took place on healthy, red flesh. It had sunk to the level of a decaying hospice, 
smelling of death and fever, damp with long convalescence and interminable agony. Doctor Dalichamp had had immense trouble getting hold of the necessary beds, mattresses, and sheets; and every 
day the task of providing for his patients, finding them bread, meat, and dried vegetables, not to mention bandages, compresses, and equipment, forced him to perform yet more miracles. Having being 
refused any help, even chloroform, by the Prussians in the Military Hospital in Sedan, he had everything sent over from Belgium. However, he took in German as well as French wounded, in particular 
a dozen Bavarians who'd been picked up in Bazeilles. These soldiers and enemies, who before had rushed at each other's throats, were now lying side by side, peaceable in their shared suffering. 
And what a frightful, miserable place it was, those two long halls in Remilly’s old school, each containing about fifty beds, in the weak light filtering in through the high windows! 

Ten days after the battle, wounded men were still being brought in, found lying in corners, forgotten. Four had been left behind in a house in Balan with no medical attention whatsoever, surviving 
goodness only knows how, probably thanks to the charity of some neighbour; and their injuries were swarming with maggots, they were as good as dead, poisoned by their vile wounds. It was this 
putrefaction which nothing could stop, hovering over and emptying whole rows of beds. As soon as one stepped inside, the smell of rotting flesh would stick in the gullet. Wound drains suppurated, 
dripping drops of fetid pus. Often flesh had to be reopened, to extract yet more splinters which had gone unnoticed. Then abcesses developed, floods waiting to burst further down the body. Exhausted, 
emaciated, pale-faced, the wretches endured all sorts of torment. Some, prostrate, barely drawing breath, spent their days lying on their backs, their eyelids closed and black, like corpses already 
halfway to decay. The rest, unable to sleep, troubled by anxious insomnia, drenched in floods of sweat, were highly excited, as if the catastrophe had driven them insane. And whether they were violent 
or calm, once the shivering of contagious fever came over them, that was the end of it, the poison triumphed, flitting from one man to the next, sweeping them all away in the same torrent of victorious 
decay. 

Worst of all, though, was the room of the condemned, those afflicted by dysentery, typhus, and smallpox. Many of them had black pox. They tossed about, calling out in constant delirium, rising to their 
feet and standing up on their beds like spectres. Some, whose lungs were affected, were dying of pneumonia, with hacking coughs. Others were always yelling and could only be calmed by the trickle 
of cold water with which their wounds were constantly being cooled. The hour they all waited for, when dressings were changed, was the only time of day when a little calm entered the room, airing the 
beds and relaxing the bodies which had grown stiff from always lying in the same position. It was also the hour they dreaded, for not a day went by without the doctor noticing sorrowfully, as he examined 
the wounds, that some poor devil had blue dots showing on the skin, patches of gangrene creeping in. The operation would take place the next day. Another bit of arm or leg cut off. Sometimes, the 


gangrene even climbed higher, and they had to start all over again, until the whole limb had been gnawed away. Then the man’s whole body would be affected, invaded by livid typhus blotches, and 
he would have to be taken away, reeling and distraught, into the room of the condemned, where he would succumb, his flesh already dead and smelling like a corpse even before the final agony set 
in. 

Every evening on her return, Henriette would answer Jean’s questions in a voice shaking with the same emotion. 

‘Oh! The poor boys, the poor boys!’ 

And the details were always the same, the daily torments of this hell. A shoulder had been disarticulated, a foot chopped off, a humerus bone sectioned yet again; but would the gangrene or the rotting 
infection show any mercy? Or they'd just buried another one of them, usually French, sometimes German. It was rare for the day to end without some hastily constructed coffin, made from four planks 
of wood, being taken furtively out of the hospital at dusk accompanied by a single nurse, often the young woman herself, so that the man wouldn't have to be buried like some dog. In Remilly’s little 
cemetery, two trenches had been dug; and they slept side by side, Germans on the left, French on the right, reconciled in the earth. 

Jean, although he’d never seen them, ended up taking an interest in some of the patients. He would ask after them. 

‘What about “Poor Child”, how's he doing today?’ 

He was a young trooper, a volunteer from the 5th infantry regiment, who wasn’t yet twenty. The nickname ‘Poor Child’ had stuck because when he talked about himself, he would always use these 
words; and when someone asked him one day why he did so, he replied that this was what his mother always called him. And he was a poor child, too, for he was dying of pleurisy, brought on by a 
wound to his left side. 

‘Oh! The dear boy,’ Henriette would say, who’d become motherly towards the soldier, ‘he’s not well, he was coughing all day ... It breaks my heart to hear him.’ 

‘And how about your bear, Gutmann?’ said Jean, with a faint smile. ‘Is the doctor more hopeful for him?’ 

‘Yes, we may be able to save him. But he’s suffering dreadfully.’ 

Even though they were full of pity for him, neither could mention Gutmann without a sort of tender-hearted gaiety. When the young woman had arrived at the hospital on her first day, she’d been 
shocked to recognize this Bavarian soldier as the man with the red hair and beard, big blue eyes, and broad, square nose who'd carried her off in his arms in Bazeilles while her husband was being 
shot. He recognized her, too; but he couldn't talk, for a bullet, entering through the back of the neck, had removed half his tongue. And after spending two days recoiling in horror and shuddering in 
spite of herself every time she went near his bed, she was won over by the way his eyes followed her about the room, desperate and full of gentleness. Was he no longer the monster with blood- 
spattered whiskers and eyes rolling in anger who'd been haunting her with such awful memories? She had to make an effort to find the same person there now, inside this unhappy man, who seemed 
so good-natured and docile as he underwent such appalling suffering. His case—this sudden handicap—was rare, and it touched everyone in the hospital. No one was quite sure he was even called 
Gutmann; they called him that because the only sound he could manage was a two-syllable groan which sounded something like it. As for the rest of it, all they thought they knew was that he was 
married and had children. He must have been able to understand a few French words, for he would sometimes answer with a violent nod or shake of the head. Married? Yes, yes! Children? Yes, yes! 
One day he’d seemed moved by the sight of flour that led them to believe that he might have been a miller. And that was all. Where was the mill? Where was the distant, Bavarian village where they 
were weeping for him now, his wife and his children? Was he going to die a stranger, with no name, leaving his loved ones back there to wait for ever and ever? 

‘Today,’ recounted Henriette to Jean one evening, ‘Gutmann blew me kisses... | can’t give him a drink, or do even the slightest thing for him any more, without him putting his fingers to his lips, in a 
gesture of burning gratitude ... You mustn't laugh, it’s just too terrible, being sort of buried like that before your time.’ 

Meanwhile, towards the end of October, Jean was getting much better. The doctor agreed to take out the draining tube, even though he was still concerned; and the wound seemed nonetheless to heal 
over fairly quickly. The convalescent was already getting out of bed and spending hours and hours walking about his room, sitting at the window, saddened to see the clouds sailing past. Then he got 
bored and talked about doing something to keep busy, making himself useful on the farm. One thing which secretly made him uneasy was the matter of money, for he thought that his two hundred 
francs must surely have been spent by now, after six long weeks. For old Fouchard to continue being on good terms with him, Henriette must be paying for him. This thought became unbearable, he 
didn’t dare talk it over with her, and so was deeply relieved when it was agreed that he would work as a new farmhand, given the job of taking care of things indoors along with Silvine, while Prosper 
busied himself with the farming, outside. 

In spite of the dreadful times, an extra hand certainly wasn’t one too many at old Fouchard’s, where business was booming. While the rest of the country was gasping for breath, bled dry, he had 
managed to expand his travelling butcher's trade to such an extent that he was now slaughtering three times and four times as many livestock as before. Stories were told of how, right from 31 August, 
he'd struck splendid deals with the Prussians. He who, on the 30th, had been defending his door against the soldiers of the 7th Corps, brandishing his rifle, refusing to sell them even a small loaf of 
bread, shouting that his house was quite empty, had set himself up as seller of all things at the first appearance of an enemy soldier, digging out the most extraordinary provisions from his cellars, 
bringing back whole herds of beasts from the secret places where he had hidden them. And since that day he’d become one of the largest suppliers of meat to the German armies, displaying an 
astonishing talent for getting his merchandise sold, and paid for, in between requisitions. Others had suffered because of the victors’ sometimes brutal demands: but he hadn't yet supplied one bushel 
of flour, or one gallon of wine, or one quarter of beef, without finding good, sound money at the other end. They talked about him a lot, in Remilly, finding it wicked, coming from a man who’d only just 
lost his own son to the war and never even visited his grave that Silvine was alone in tending. But even so, they respected him for getting richer when even the craftiest were going to the wall. And he 
would shrug mockingly and growl, with that stubborn set to him, 

‘Patriotic, I'm more patriotic than the lot of them! ... | ask you, is it patriotic to stuff the Prussians up to here with food for free? | make them pay for everything, | do ... Well, we'll see, later on!’ 

On only his second day up, Jean spent too much time on his feet, and what the doctor had been afraid of actually happened: the wound opened up again, grew very inflamed, and made his leg swell 
up, and he had to go back to bed. In the end, Dalichamp began to suspect the presence ofa splinter that the effort of two days’ exercise had managed to dislodge. He felt around and was lucky enough 
to be able to extract it. Not that it went entirely smoothly, for it brought on a violent bout of fever which exhausted Jean yet again. Never before had he sunk to such a feeble state. And Henriette took 
up her post as faithful guardian again, sitting in the room where winter was spreading gloominess and chill. The first days of November had come, the east wind had already brought a flurry of snow, 
and it was very cold inside the four empty walls, on the bare, tiled floor. Since there was no fireplace, they decided to put in a stove, and the roaring of the fire brightened their solitude a little. 

The days went by, monotonously, and for Jean and Henriette this first week of his relapse was definitely the most miserable of their long period of forced intimacy. Was there no end to the suffering? 
Was danger always going to reappear, weren't they allowed to hope for an end to all this misery? Their thoughts constantly flew to Maurice, from whom they’d received no further news. They were told 
that other people were getting letters, slim little notes brought by carrier pigeons.* No doubt some German bullet had killed the pigeon that had been delivering their own joy and affection, as it flew 
across the wide, free sky. Everything seemed to recede, die out, disappear, deep in this precocious winter. Echoes of the war came to them only after considerable delay, and the few newspapers 
which Dalichamp still brought them were sometimes a week old. Much of their sadness came from this ignorance, what they didn’t know and could only guess at, from the long death cry which, in spite 
of everything, they could hear in the silent countryside around the farm. 

One morning, Doctor Dalichamp arrived in a terrible state, his hands shaking. He took a Belgian paper from his pocket and flung it on the bed, exclaiming, 

‘Oh! My friends, France is dead, Bazaine has just betrayed us!’* 

Jean, leaning back on two pillows, drowsing, woke up. 

‘What do you mean, betrayed?’ 

‘Just that—he’s handed over Metz and the army. It's Sedan all over again, but this time it’s the rest of our flesh and blood!’ 

Then, picking up the paper again, he read out, 

‘One hundred and fifty thousand prisoners, a hundred and fifty-three eagles and standards, five hundred and forty-one field guns, seventy-three machine guns, eight hundred siege guns, three hundred 
thousand rifles, two thousand cartloads of military equipment, munitions for eighty-five batteries...’ 

And on he went, giving the details: Marshal Bazaine stuck inside Metz with the army, utterly powerless, making no effort to break the ring of iron which was tightening around him; his long parleys with 
Prince Frederick Charles, his hesitant, hazy political schemes, his ambition to play a deciding role which even he seemed unable to define properly; then all the complicated negotiations, with dubious, 
lying emissaries sent to Bismarck, the King, and the Empress Regent who, eventually, would refuse to treat with the enemy on anything which was based on handing over territory; and then the 
inescapable catastrophe, fate finishing its work, famine in Metz, forced capitulation, commanders and soldiers reduced to accepting the conquerors’ harsh terms. France no longer had an army. 
‘Jesus Christ!’ swore Jean under his breath; he didn’t understand everything, but up until then he’d still seen Bazaine as the great captain, their only possible saviour. ‘So what now, what are we going 
to do? What's become of them, up in Paris?’ 

The doctor was just going on to the news from Paris that was quite disastrous. He pointed out that the newspaper was dated 5 November. The surrender of Metz had occurred on 27 October, and the 
news had only reached Paris on the 30th. After the defeats already endured at Chevilly, Bagneux, and Malmaison, after the fighting and defeat at Le Bourget,” this news had burst upon them like a 
thunderclap, striking at the despairing populace, who were irritated by the weakness and impotence of the government for National Defence. And so the next day, the 31st, a real insurrection* had 
sprung up, with an immense crowd pouring onto the Place de I’Hotel de Ville, streaming into the rooms and taking prisoner members of the government whom the National Guard had finally given up 
to them, for fear of seeing the triumph of the revolutionaries who were clamouring for the Commune. And the Belgian paper added the most insulting comments about mighty Paris, torn asunder by civil 
war just as the enemy was knocking at the gates. Wasn't this the mark of final decay, the puddle of mud and blood into which an entire world was about to collapse? 

‘It’s true,’ murmured Jean, quite pale, ‘you just don’t start hitting each other when the Prussians are at the door!’ 

Henriette, who'd said nothing up until then, preferring not to open her mouth about such political matters, was unable to suppress a cry. All she could think of was her brother. 

‘My God! | only hope Maurice doesn’t go getting mixed up in all this business, what with him being so headstrong!’ 

There was a pause and the doctor, an ardent patriot, spoke again. 

‘Whatever, even if there aren't any soldiers left, there'll be others springing up. Metz has surrendered, even Paris could surrender, and it still won't be the end of France ... Oh, yes, it’s like the peasants 
say, there’s life in the old dog yet!’ 

They could see, though, that he was forcing his hopes up. He spoke of the new army which was being assembled on the Loire and whose debut, near Artenay, had been none too auspicious: but it 
would toughen up and march to Paris’s rescue. Above all he was fired up by the proclamations made by Gambetta, who had left Paris by hot-air balloon on 7 October, and the next day had installed 
himself in Tours, calling all the citizens to arms, speaking a language that was at once so manly and so moderate that the entire country was giving way to this dictatorship for the public safety. And 
wasn't there meant to be another army in the north, and another in the east, wouldn't soldiers rise up out of the ground inspired by faith alone? This was the provinces rising up, with their irrepressible 
will to create whatever was lacking, to fight on to the last sou, to the final drop of blood. 

‘Hmph!’ concluded the doctor, getting up to go. ‘I’ve often given up on patients who were up and about a week later.’ 

Jean smiled. 

‘Make me better soon, Doctor, so that | can get back to my post.’ 

However, he and Henriette were left deeply upset by all this bad news. That every evening there was a fall of snow, and the next day, when Henriette came back all shivering from the hospital, she 
announced that Gutmann was dead. The sharp cold was decimating the patients and emptying the rows of beds. The wretched mute, with his amputated tongue, had taken two days to die. In his final 
hours she had stayed by his bedside, for he’d had such a pleading look on his face. He was trying to talk to her through his tears, perhaps he was trying to tell her his real name and the name of the 
distant village where a woman and her children were waiting for him. And so he had passed away unknown, his fumbling fingers sending her a last kiss, as if to thank her once again for her kindness 
and care. She alone accompanied him to the cemetery, where the frozen soil, this heavy, foreign soil, thudded dully onto his firwood coffin along with chunks of snow. 

The following day, yet again, Henriette said on her return, 

‘Poor Child is dead.’ 

This time, she cried. 

‘If only you’d seen him, all delirious! He was calling me: Mummy! Mummy! And he was holding out his arms so tenderly that | had to take him onto my lap ... Oh! The poor thing, his suffering had so 
wasted him that he weighed no more than a little boy ... And | cradled him so he could die happy, yes! | cradled him, me, the woman he was calling his mother, and I’m only a few years older than him 
... He was crying, and | couldn't help crying too, I’m still crying...’ 

She had to break off, choked by tears. 

‘When he died, several times he stammered his nickname: Poor child, poor child ... Oh! Yes, yes, they're poor children all right, all those brave boys, some of them so young, and your awful war's 
taking away their limbs and putting them through such suffering before it lays them in the earth!’ 


Every day, now, Henriette would return in the same state, overcome by someone's death, and the suffering they saw through others brought them even closer together, during the doleful hours they 
spent so alone, there in the large, peaceful room. They were very sweet hours, though, for a tenderness had developed between them, in these two hearts which little by little had come to know each 
other, and they thought it was fraternal. He, with his deeply thoughtful nature, had been elevated by their constant companionship; and she, seeing that he was such a good and sensible man, no longer 
even thought about the fact that he was of humble birth, and had tilled the soil before taking up the soldier's pack. They got on very well together, forming an excellent couple, as Silvine would say, with 
her grave smile. Moreover, there wasn’t the slightest hint of awkwardness between them, as Henriette continued to tend to his leg without either of them once averting their candid gaze. Still dressed 
in black, in her widow's mourning, she seemed to have ceased being a woman. 
Jean, though, during those long afternoons when he found himself alone, couldn’t help daydreaming. What he felt for her was boundless gratitude, a kind of devout respect that would have made him 
push away any thought of love as sacrilegious. But even so he told himself that, if he’d had a wife like her, so sweet and gentle, and so active, then life would have been a true paradise. His misfortune, 
those unhappy years he had spent in Rognes, the disaster of his marriage, and the violent death of his wife—he would see all his past come back to visit him, and miss the tenderness, with the vague, 
barely formulated hope of making another bid for happiness. He would close his eyes and let drowsiness creep over him, and then he would see a confused vision* of himself in Remilly, remarried, 
owner of a field which provided enough to feed a family of good, unambitious folk. It was such a hazy vision that it didn’t really, exist, and surely never would. He no longer believed himself capable of 
anything but friendship, he only loved Henriette like this because he was Maurice’s brother. Then this vague dream of marriage eventually grew into a sort of consolation, one of those imagined things 
that one knows can never become reality, but which one toys with in moments of sadness. 
As for Henriette, nothing of this had even touched her. After the dreadful events in Bazeilles, her heart was broken in two; and if some sense of relief, some new feeling of tenderness had entered it, it 
could only be unconscious: just like the hidden movement inside a germinating seed, giving no visible sign of the process secretly under way. She was unaware even of the pleasure she'd begun to 
experience in the hours and hours spent by Jean’s bed, reading to him from the newspapers, even though it brought the two of them nothing but sorrow. If her hand happened to brush his, she never 
felt so much as a spark; she’d never dreamed about the future, never hoped that she might be loved again. And yet the only place she could forget, the only place that gave her any comfort, was this 
room. Whenever she found herself there, keeping herself busy in her sweet, gently industrious way, it seemed as if her brother were about to come back at any moment, that everything would work 
itself out, that they would all end up being happy and stay together for ever. And she would talk of it quite easily, for it seemed so natural that things should be so, and it never occurred to her to examine 
her own feelings more closely as she chastely, unconsciously, gave all her heart. 
One afternoon, however, as she was setting off for the hospital, the sight of a Prussian captain and two other officers standing in the kitchen made her freeze in terror, making her realise the deep 
affection she held for Jean. Obviously these men had learned about the wounded man’s presence at the farm and had come to claim him as their prisoner: his departure was inevitable, then captivity 
in Germany, deep inside some fortress. She listened trembling, her heart thumping. 
The captain, a large man who spoke French, was reproaching old Fouchard violently. 
‘This can’t go on, you’re making fun of us ... | came here in person to warn you that if it happens again, I'll hold you responsible, oh yes! I'll know just how to deal with youl’ 
The old man, quite calmly, feigned stupefaction, as if he hadn't understood, arms hanging loosely at his sides. 
‘What's this, sir, what's all this about?’ 
‘Oh! Don't give me all that nonsense, you know full well that those three cows you sold us last Sunday were rotten ... Just that, rotten; well, sick, they'd died of some nasty disease—because they 
poisoned my men, and two of them must be dead by now.’ 
Old Fouchard instantly recoiled with indignation. 
‘Rotten! My cows? Why, that meat was so good and tender, you’d give it to a nursing mother to get her strength back!’ 
And he began to whimper, striking his chest, crying that he was an honest man and he’d rather cut off his own flesh than sell rotten meat. He'd been known around here for thirty years, and there wasn't 
anyone could say he’d sold them short measures or bad quality. 
‘They were right as rain, sir, and if your soldiers have had bellyache, maybe it's because they ate too much; unless some mischief-makers put poison in the cooking-pots...’ 
He flooded him with words, putting forward such ludicrous hypotheses that the captain, beside himself with rage, eventually cut him short. 
‘That's enough! You've been warned, so just watch out! ... And another thing, we suspect that here in this village you’re harbouring the guerrillas from Dieulet Woods, who killed another of our sentries 
the day before yesterday ... Watch out, do you hear me?’ 
When the Prussians had gone old Fouchard shrugged, with a snort of pure disdain. Of course he sold them animals who'd got ill and died, he didn’t give them anything but! All the carrion the peasants 
brought him, anything that had died from some disease or that he found lying dead in a ditch, wasn’t that just what these rotten bastards deserved? 
He winked, and turning towards a reassured Henriette, he murmured with mocking triumph, ‘I ask you, little one—when you think that there are some round here who say I’m no patriot! ... Eh? Just let 
them do as much, let them palm off rotten old nags on them and line their pockets in the process ... Not a patriot! Good God, I'll have killed more of them with my sick cattle than most soldiers will have 
done with their rifles!’ 
When Jean heard about it, though, he was worried. If the German authorities suspected the villagers in Remilly of harbouring guerrillas from Dieulet Woods, they could well order a search at any 
moment, and discover him. The thought of putting his hosts at risk and causing even the slightest trouble for Henriette was something he couldn’t bear. But she begged him and made him agree to stay 
for a few more days, for his wound was healing slowly, and his legs weren't yet strong enough for him to rejoin one of the regiments in the country, in the north or along the Loire. 
And the days up until the middle of December were the most frightening and distressing they had spent alone together. The cold had become so intense that the stove wasn’t enough to heat the large, 
bare room. When they looked out of the window at the thick snow covering the ground, they would think of Maurice buried somewhere in that icy, dead Paris, from where they'd heard nothing they 
could depend on. The same questions came up again and again: what was he doing, why didn’t he give them any sign of life? They didn’t dare voice their dreadful fears for him, his being wounded, or 
ill, or maybe even dead. The few vague bits of information which continued to reach them via the newspapers were not designed to reassure them. After some supposedly successful sorties that were 
constantly proved untrue, there had been rumours of a great victory won by General Ducrot on 2 December, at Champigny,* but then they found out that the very next day, abandoning the positions 
he had just conquered, he’d been forced to cross back over the Marne. Each hour, the noose around Paris grew tighter, with famine beginning to set in: first the cattle and goats and now potatoes were 
requisitioned, gas was already unavailable to ordinary people, and soon the streets would also be in darkness, furrowed by the red trails of flying shells. Neither of them could warm themselves, or eat 
a thing, without being haunted by the vision of Maurice and the rest of the two million people living there, shut up inside that giant tomb. As well as that, the news from all over the country,* from the 
north as well as the centre, was getting worse. Up north, the 22nd army corps, made up of militia, companies from supply depots, and soldiers and officers who'd escaped from the disasters of Metz 
and Sedan, had been forced to abandon Amiens and withdraw towards Arras; and Rouen in turn had fallen into enemy hands, without this handful of routed, demoralized men having had a chance to 
defend it properly. In the centre, the victory at Coulmiers won by the Loire army on 9 November had generated a blaze of optimism: Orléans reoccupied, the Bavarians put to flight, a march on Etampes, 
and the siege of Paris lifted. But on 3 December Prince Friedrich Karl suddenly reoccupied Orléans, cutting the Loire army in two, three corps of which withdrew to Vierzon and Bourges while the other 
two, under the orders of General Chanzy,* began retreating as far as Le Mans, a heroic withdrawal involving a whole week of marching and fighting. The Prussians were everywhere, from Dijon to 
Dieppe, from Le Mans to Vierzon. After that, nearly every morning the distant crash could be heard of some stronghold which had surrendered to shelling. Strasbourg had succumbed as of 28 
September, after forty-six days under siege and thirty-seven days of shelling, its walls hacked down, its monuments riddled by nearly two hundred thousand missiles. The citadel in Laon had already 
blown up and Toul had surrendered; after which came a long, sorry list: Soissons and its hundred and twenty-eight cannon, Verdun with a hundred and thirty-six of its own, a hundred at Neufbrisach, 
seventy at La Fére, and sixty-five at Montmédy. Thionville was in flames, and Phalsbourg was opening its gates only after putting up nearly twelve weeks of furious resistance. It seemed as if the whole 
of France was burning, collapsing, to the sound of raging cannon fire. One morning when Jean was absolutely set on leaving, Henriette took his hands and held him back, gripping him in despair. ‘No, 
no! | implore you, don’t leave me on my own ... You're too weak still, just wait a few more days, just a few more ... | promise to let you go, as soon as the doctor says you're well enough to go back into 
battle.’ 

343 
On this frozen December evening, Silvine and Prosper found themselves alone with Charlot in the large farmhouse kitchen, she sewing, he in the process of making himself a fine switch. It was seven 
o'clock, and they had dined at six without waiting for old Fouchard, who must have been held up at Raucourt, where there was a shortage of meat; and Henriette, whose turn it was to keep watch at 
the hospital that night, had just left, advising Silvine to make sure Jean’s stove was well stoked up with coal before she went to bed. 
Outside, the sky was very dark above the white snow. Not a sound came from the village, buried beneath the drifts, and the only noise in the room was the scraping of Prosper’s knife as he concentrated 
on carving diamond and rose decorations into the dogwood handle. Every now and then he'd pause and look at Charlot, whose large, blond head swayed, heavy with drowsiness. When the child 
eventually fell asleep, the silence seemed to grow louder than ever. His mother gently moved the candle away, so that the bright light wouldn't be in her little boy’s eyes; then, still sewing, she fell into 
a deep reverie. 
It was then, after further hesitation, that Prosper made up his mind. 
‘Listen, Silvine, I've something to tell you ... I've waited until | was alone with you...’ 
Already worried, she looked up at him. 
‘Well, it’s this ... Forgive me for causing you pain, but it’s better that you should be warned. This morning in Remilly, at the corner of the church, | saw Goliath, as sure as you're there in front of me now, 
oh! quite clearly, no mistake about it!’ 
She grew deathly pale, her hands shook, and all she could do was: give a muted cry. 
‘Oh my God! Oh my God!’ 
Prosper went on, choosing his words carefully, telling her what he’d learned during the day by questioning people here and there. No one was left in any doubt that Goliath was a spy, who had 
established himself in the area beforehand so that he could get to know the roads, resources, and how everything was organized. They recalled his stay at old Fouchard’s farm, the abrupt manner of 
his departure, and the places he’d visited after that, over by Beaumont and Raucourt. And now, here he was back again, in some undefined post at command headquarters in Sedan, once again doing 
the rounds of the villages, apparently with orders to denounce some, tax others, and see to it that the crushing requisitions imposed on the locals went smoothly. That morning he’d been terrorizing 
Remilly about a delivery of flour which had been too slow and incomplete. 
‘You're forewarned,’ repeated Prosper as he finished, ‘and that way, you'll know what you have to do when he comes here...’ 
She interrupted him with a cry of terror. 
‘You think he'll come here?’ 
‘Lord! Seems likely to me ... He’d have to have very little curiosity not to, seeing as how he’s never seen the baby, although he knows he exists ... And besides, there’s you, you're not at all bad-looking, 
and I’m sure he’d want to see you again.’ 
But she gestured pleadingly to him to stop. Woken by the noise, Charlot had raised his head. His eyes unfocused, as if waking from a dream, he remembered the insult some joker in the village had 
taught him, and with all the seriousness of a little chap of three years old, declared, 
‘The Prussians are pigs!’ 
His mother took him wildly into her arms, sitting him on her knees. Oh, the poor thing, her hope and her despair, whom she loved with all her soul, and whom she couldn't look at without weeping, this 
son of her flesh for whom she suffered, when she heard him called the Prussian by the other kids his age, when they played with him in the street! She kissed him, as if to put the words back into his 
mouth. 
‘Who's been teaching you such nasty words? | won't allow it, you mustn't repeat them, my dear.’ 
Then, in that stubborn way children have, Charlot, choking with laughter, immediately went and said it again, 
‘The Prussians are pigs!’ 
Then, seeing his mother burst into tears, he began to cry too, clinging to her. My God! What fresh misfortune was threatening to strike her? Hadn't it been enough to have lost the only hope left in her 
life with Honoré’s death, and with it the certainty of being able to forget and live happily again? Must the other man now come back to life, to complete her unhappiness? 
‘Come on,’ she murmured, ‘time to sleep, my dear. | love you very much, even so, for you don’t know the pain you cause me.’ 
And she left Prosper alone for a moment, who, so as not to embarrass her by his gaze, had pretended to go back to his careful sculpting of the switch-handle. 


However, before putting Charlot to bed Silvine usually took him in to say goodnight to Jean, with whom the little boy was great friends. That evening, as she entered, candle in hand, she saw the 
wounded man sitting up in bed, eyes wide open in the shadows. What, wasn’t he asleep? Goodness, no! He was daydreaming about all sorts of things, alone in the silence of this winter's night. And 
while she stoked up the stove with coal, he played for a moment with Charlot, who rolled about on the bed like a young cat. Jean knew Silvine’s story, and he felt affectionate towards this brave, 
submissive girl who had been so sorely tried by misfortune, in mourning for the only man she’d ever loved, the only consolation she had left this poor child, whose birth was her torment. And so, when 
she had covered the stove and came over to take the child from his arms, he noticed from her red eyes that she’d been crying. What? Had someone given her yet more cause for worry? But she 
wouldn't answer: later on, she’d tell him about it, if it was worth it. My God! Wasn't her life just one long string of sorrows now? 

Silvine was finally taking Charlot out, when the sound of footsteps and voices came from the farmyard. And Jean listened in surprise. 

‘What's all that about? That's not old Fouchard coming back, | didn’t hear the wheels of his cart.’ 

Deep within his remote room, he’d come to be acquainted with the life of the farm, and the slightest noises had grown familiar. Straining his ears, he said at once, 

‘Oh! Yes! It’s those men, the guerrillas from Dieulet Woods,* coming for supplies.’ 

‘Quick!’ murmured Silvine, swiftly leaving the room and leaving him in darkness once again. ‘I must hurry and get them their bread.’ 

In fact, they were already banging on the kitchen door, and Prosper, uneasy at being on his own, hesitated, negotiating for time. When the master of the house wasn’t there, he was seldom happy to 
open the door, for fear of being held responsible for any damage. But he was in luck, for just then old Fouchard’s cart came down the hill, the trotting of the horse’s hooves muffled in the snow. And it 
was the old man who greeted the men. 

‘Ah! Good, it’s you three ... What have you got for me in that wheelbarrow?’ 

Wiry as a bandit, hunched inside his blue woollen shirt, Sambuc didn’t even hear him, he was so infuriated with Prosper, his Honest Joe of a brother as he put it, who was only just deciding to open up. 
‘Hey, you! D’you think we're some kind of beggars, leaving us out here in such weather?’ 

But while Prosper calmly shrugged his shoulders without answering, and led the horse and cart into the stable, it was old Fouchard who stepped in once again, leaning over the wheelbarrow. 

‘So, you've brought me a couple of dead sheep, have you ... Good job it’s freezing, otherwise I’m sure they wouldn’t smell at all nice.’ 

Cabasse and Ducat, Sambuc’s two lieutenants who accompanied him on every outing, cried out in protest. 

‘Oh!’ said the first, the typical Provengal loudmouth, ‘they’re no more than three days old ... They're from the Raffins’ farm, there’s a nasty bout of sickness going round the animals.’ 

‘Procumbit humi bos,”* declaimed the other man, the former bailiff whose penchant for little girls had resulted in him being struck off from the profession, and who liked quoting in Latin. 

Shaking his head, old Fouchard went on disparaging the merchandise that he pretended was too far gone. And entering the kitchen with the three men, he concluded, 

‘Well, anyway, they'll have to make do with that ... It's a good thing they haven't got two cutlets to rub together in Raucourt. Eh? When you're hungry, you'll eat anything.’ 

Deep down he was delighted and summoned Silvine, who was coming back from putting Charlot to bed. 

‘Fetch some glasses, we're going to drink a toast to Bismarck kicking the bucket.’ 

This was how Fouchard kept up good relations with the guerrillas from Dieulet Woods who for the past three months had been emerging from their impenetrable thickets at dusk, prowling round the 
roads, killing and robbing any Prussians they could take by surprise, and when enemy game was scarce falling back on local farms and fleecing the peasants. They were the terror of the neighbourhood, 
all the more so because, with every new convoy that was attacked and every sentry found with his throat cut, the German authorities took it out on the nearby villages, accusing them of conniving with 
them, slapping fines on them, taking the mayors away as prisoners and burning down cottages. And if the peasants didn’t give up Sambuc and his gang to the Germans, in spite of their sincere desire 
to do so, it was simply through fear of meeting a bullet round the corner of some lane if things didn’t go according to plan. 

But Fouchard had had the extraordinary idea of doing business with them. Tramping up and down the land, through ditches as well as stables, they had become his suppliers of dead meat. There 
wasn’t a cow nor a sheep could drop dead inside a three-league radius without them coming at night to remove it and bring it to him. In return he paid them in supplies, particularly bread, whole 
ovenloads of loaves that Silvine baked especially. In any case, even if he didn’t really like them, he had a sneaking admiration for the guerrillas, clever rascals who got their business done by thumbing 
their noses at the lot of them; and even though he made a fortune out of his dealings with the Prussians, deep down he would laugh, in a savage sort of way, whenever he learned that yet another one 
had been found dead by the side of the road somewhere with his throat cut. 

‘Your very good health!’ he said, clinking glasses with the three men. 

Then, wiping his mouth on the back of his hand, 

‘Look here, you know they've made a right old song and dance about those two headless Uhlans they picked up near Villecourt ... You do know that the village has been burning since yesterday: they 
called it meting out a sentence to the locals, to punish them for taking you in ... You ought to be a bit careful, you know, and not come back right away. We'll bring your bread to you.’ 

Sambuc snorted violently, shrugging his shoulders. Oh, right! Well, the Prussians could go to hell! Then all at once he lost his temper and thumped his fist on the table. 

‘Jesus Christ! Uhlans are fine, but it’s that other one I'd like to get my hands on. You know the one | mean, the spy, the one who used to work for you...’ 

‘Goliath,’ said old Fouchard. 

Frozen to the spot, Silvine, who'd just begun sewing again, stopped and listened. 

‘That's him, Goliath! ... Oh! The bastard, he knows Dieulet Woods like the back of his hand, he could get us nicked one of these days; particularly since he was boasting today at the Hotel de la Croix 
de Malte that he’d deal with us before the week was out ... He’s a nasty sod, it has to be him guided the Bavarians, the day before Beaumont—eh, you lot?’ 

‘As sure as that candle there!’ confirmed Cabasse. 

‘Per amica silentia lunae,’* added Ducat, whose quotations were sometimes a little off the mark. 

But Sambuc gave another hefty thump on the table, making it shake. 

‘Judged and sentenced he is, the bastard! ... If you ever happen to know whereabouts we might find him, let me know, and his head can go join those of the Uhlans in the Meuse. Oh, yes! Christ alive, 
you can take my word for it!’ 

There was a pause. Silvine stared at them, very pale. 

‘These aren't the sort of things we should be talking about,’ cut in old Fouchard prudently. ‘To your very good health, and a good evening to you!’ 

They finished off the second bottle. Prosper, coming back from the stable, helped to load the loaves of bread that Silvine had put into a bag, on the wheelbarrow, in place of the two dead sheep. But 
when his brother and the other two men left, he turned his back and didn’t even answer as they disappeared with the barrow, through the snow, calling out, 

‘Good evening, till the next time!’ 

The following day, after dinner, when old Fouchard was alone in the house, he saw Goliath himself come in, tall and broad and pinkfaced, with that tranquil smile of his. If Fouchard was at all shocked 
by this sudden apparition, he didn’t let it show in the least. He just blinked, while the other man stepped forward and shook him briskly by the hand. 

‘Hello, Fouchard.’ 

Only then did he seem to recognize him. 

‘Well! It's you, my son ... Oh, you've filled out a bit—just look how fine and plump you are!’ 

And he examined him closely: dressed in a sort of cape in a coarse, blue material, with headgear made of the same fabric, looking well-off and pleased with himself. Apart from that, he had no trace of 
an accent and spoke with the slow, thick cadences of the local peasants. 

‘Why yes, it’s me, Fouchard ... | didn’t want to come back to the area without popping in to say a quick hello.’ 

The old man remained on his guard. What did he want, coming here? Had he found out about the guerrillas visiting the farm the day before? He'd have to wait and see. In any case, seeing as he was 
being so polite about it, the best thing was to be polite back. 

‘Well, well, my son, seeing as you've been so kind, why don’t we have a drink.’ 

He went to the trouble of going to get two glasses and a bottle. All this wine they were drinking was making his heart bleed, but you had to know how to be generous when it came to business. And the 
scene from the night before began again, they clinked glasses in the same fashion, said the same words. 

‘To your very good health, Fouchard.’ 

‘And to yours, my son.’ 

Then a complacent Goliath made himself at home. He looked around him, like a man recalling past times with pleasure. However, he didn’t talk about the past, any more than the present for that matter. 
The conversation turned to the sharp cold spell which was going to get in the way of the farm work; luckily there was a good side to the snow, because it killed off pests. He showed only a flicker of 
sadness as he alluded to the deep hatred and fearful disdain that he’d encountered in the other houses in Remilly. Wasn't that right? Each man has his own country, and it’s only natural to serve your 
country as you see fit. Only in France, there were certain things that they had funny ideas about. And the old boy watched him, listening to him talking so reasonably, in such a conciliatory tone, with 
his broad, jovial face, telling himself that this fine man before him surely hadn’t come here with bad intentions. 

‘So, you all by yourself today, Fouchard?’ 

‘Oh, no! Silvine’s out there, feeding the cows ... Do you want to see her?’ 

Goliath began to laugh. 

‘Goodness, yes! ... To be perfectly honest with you, Silvine’s the reason | came.’ 

At once old Fouchard stood up, much relieved, and shouted at the top of his voice, 

‘Silvine! Silvine! Someone's here to see you!’ 

And off he went, quite unafraid now that the girl was there to protect the household. When something like that keeps hold of a man for so long, even after years and years, then he’s done for. 

When Silvine came in, she wasn’t surprised to find Goliath there, still seated, looking at her with a kind, if somewhat awkward smile. She’d been expecting him, and once across the threshold she 
merely stopped, her whole body tensing up. Charlot, who came running up to her, threw himself at her skirts, astonished at the sight of a strange man. 

There was a pause, a few seconds of embarrassment. 

‘So, this is the little one?’ Goliath finally asked, in his conciliatory voice. 

‘Yes,’ replied Silvine coldly. 

There was another pause. He had left in her seventh month of pregnancy, he’d been well aware that there was a child, but this was the first time he’d seen him. And, him being a practically minded 
fellow who was convinced he'd acted for the right reasons, he wanted to explain why. 

‘Look, Silvine, | can understand you must still be feeling bitter towards me. But it isn’t really fair, you know ... If | left, and caused you such pain, you should have told yourself that it was because | 
wasn’t my own master. When you've got commanders to obey, you have to obey them, don’t you? Even if they'd sent me a hundred leagues away, I’d still have gone, even on foot. And obviously | 
couldn't say anything: you don’t know how it broke my heart to leave like that, without so much as a goodbye ... Today, my God! | won't say | was sure | would come back. But | did hope | could—and 
you see? Now I'm back again...’ 

She'd turned away from him, and was watching the snow in the yard through the window, as if determined not to hear him. Troubled by her disdain and stubborn silence, he broke off his explanations 
to say, 

‘Do you know, you've grown even more beautiful!’ 

She was indeed very beautiful, all pale, with her magnificent huge eyes lighting up her entire face. Her heavy black hair fell around her head like some eternal mourning bonnet. 

‘Come on, have a heart! You ought to know that | don’t wish you any harm... If | didn’t still love you, | wouldn’t have come back, would I? ... But now, seeing as how I’m back and everything’s worked 
out, we can see each other again, can’t we?’ 

She suddenly shrank away, taking a step back, and looked him straight in the eyes. 

‘Never!’ 

‘Why not? You're my wife, aren't you? This is our child, isn’t it?’ 

She kept her gaze fixed on him, and spoke slowly. 


‘Listen, it's best to get this over and done with right now ... You knew Honoré, | loved him, I’ve never loved anyone but him. And he’s dead, your lot killed him, back there ... | will never, ever be yours 
again. Not ever!’ 

She had raised her hand and swore this oath, in a voice so full of hatred that for a moment he was quite dumbfounded, and dropped his familiar tone, murmuring, 

‘Yes, | knew about Honoré being dead. He was a very kind person. But what's to be done? Others died, too, that’s war ... And well, | thought, once he was dead, there wasn’t anything left to stop us; 
for after all, Silvine, | must remind you that | didn’t force myself on you, you did consent...’ 

But he didn’t finish, for he saw what a distressed state she was in, hands covering her face, ready to tear herself apart. 

‘Oh, yes, that’s right! That’s right, and that’s what drives me so insane. Why did | consent, when | didn’t love you at all? ... | can’t remember, | was so sad, so sick at heart because of Honoré leaving, 
and maybe it was because you talked to me about him, and you seemed to like him ... Oh God! The number of nights | spent crying just thinking about it! It's a terrible thing to have done something 
you didn’t want to do, and not be able to explain afterwards why you did it... And he’d forgiven me, he’d told me that if those Prussian bastards didn’t kill him, he’d marry me in spite of everything, as 
soon as he was back from the army... And now you think I’m going to get back with you? Oh, | tell you, even if you hold a knife to my throat I'll say no, no, never!’ 

This time, Goliath became morose. He’d known her as a submissive girl, but now he sensed that she was unshakeable, fiercely determined. Easygoing fellow that he was, he nonetheless wanted her, 
by force if necessary, now that he was master; and if he desisted from using violence, it was out of an instinct for cunning and patience. This colossus, with his huge fists, didn’t like hitting people. And 
so he thought of another way to make her submit. 

‘Right! Well, if you don’t want me, I'll take the child with me.’ 

‘What do you mean, you'll take the child?’ 

Charlot was still there, forgotten, hiding in his mother’s skirts, doing his best not to burst into tears in the middle of this quarrel. And Goliath, finally getting up from his chair, approached him. 

‘Isn't that right? You're my little boy, aren’t you, a little Prussian... Come here, so | can take you with me!’ 

But Silvine, shaking, had already gathered him swiftly into her arms and was clasping him to her breast. 

‘Him, a Prussian! No, he’s French, he was born in France!’ 

‘French! Just look at him, will you, and then look at me! He’s the spitting image of me. Does he look at all like you?” 

All she could see then was this tall, blond man, with his curly hair and beard, his thick, pink face with blue eyes shining like the glaze on pottery. And it was absolutely true, the little boy had the same 
yellow thatch of hair, the same cheeks, the same light-coloured eyes, the whole of that race was in him. Even she felt how different she was, with her black tresses escaping from her chignon onto her 
shoulder, all dishevelled. 

‘| made him, he’s mine!’ she said furiously. ‘This is one Frenchman who'll never know a word of your foul German language. Oh yes! This is a Frenchman who'll kill the lot of you one day, to avenge 
the ones you killed!’ 

Charlot had begun to cry and sob, clinging to her neck. 

‘Mummy, Mummy, I’m scared, take me away!’ 

Then Goliath, no doubt wishing to avoid any sort of scene, drew back and merely declared, in a harsh voice, returning to the intimate tone from before, 

‘Just you remember what I’m about to say, Silvine ... | know everything that goes on here. You receive visits from the guerrillas from Dieulet Woods, with that Sambuc, who's the brother of your 
farmhand, a bandit you provide with bread. And | know, too, that this farmhand, Prosper, is an African Chasseur, a deserter who should be in our hands; and | also know that you’re hiding a wounded 
man, another soldier; one word from me, and he'll be sent straight to a German fortress ... En? You see, I’m well informed...’ 

Now she was listening to him, mute, terrified, while Charlot, his face buried against her neck, repeated, stammering, 

‘Oh! Mummy, Mummy, take me away, I’m scared!’ 

‘Right then!’ said Goliath. ‘I’m not an unkind man, and I’m not exactly fond of quarrels, you know that; but | swear to you I'll have them all arrested, old Fouchard and the others, if you don’t agree to let 
me into your bedroom, next Monday ... And I'll take the boy, too, I'll send him back home to my mother, she’d be more than happy to have him; because the minute you decide it’s over, he’s mine ... 
You do understand, don’t you, that all I’d have to do is come and get him, because by then there’d be no one left here. I’m the master, and I'll do as | please ... So, what's it to be?’ 

But she didn’t answer, she just held the child more tightly than ever, as if she were afraid someone might snatch him from her there and then; and dread and loathing began to show in her huge eyes. 
‘Fine, I'll give you three days to think about it ... You'll leave your bedroom window open, the one overlooking the orchard ... If | don’t find that window open at seven o'clock on Monday evening, |'ll 
have them all arrested the very next day, and I'll be back for the boy ... Goodbye, Silvine!’ 

He calmly left, and she stayed rooted to the spot, her head churning with such huge, horrible ideas that they left her like some idiot. All day long, the same storms raged inside her. At first, her instinctive 
reaction was to pick up her child and just start walking straight ahead, anywhere; the only thing was, what would she do once night fell, how would she ear a living for him and herself? Not to mention 
that the Prussians out on the roads would stop her and maybe bring her back. Then it occurred to her to talk to Jean, and warn Prosper and even old Fouchard; but again she hesitated, drew back: 
was she sure enough of people’s friendship to be certain that they wouldn't sacrifice her in the interest of a quiet life for the rest of them? No, no! She wouldn't say anything to anyone, she’d get herself 
out of danger on her own, since it was her doing alone, by her stubborn refusal. But God! What could she come up with? How could she prevent this misfortune? For her integrity revolted at the idea, 
and she would never have forgiven herself as long as she lived if, through her doing, such dreadful things happened to so many people, especially to Jean, who was so kind to Charlot. 

The hours passed and the next day went by, without her finding a solution. She went about her work as usual, sweeping the kitchen floor, tending the cattle, making the soup. And in her silence, a 
terrifying silence she wouldn't break, her hatred for Goliath built up inside her like poison, hour upon hour. He was her sin, her damnation. If it hadn't been for him, she would have waited for Honoré, 
and Honoré would have been alive, and she would have been happy. What a tone he’d used to tell her he was master! Anyway, it was true, there were no longer any gendarmes or judges to go to, 
might alone was in the right. Oh! To be the strong one, to be able to take him when he came, this man who was talking of taking away others! For her, only the child was of her flesh. This accidental 
father didn’t count, he’d never counted. She was no one’s wife, all she felt was a rising tide of anger and the bitterness of the vanquished when she thought of him. She would have killed the child rather 
than hand it over to him, and then she would have killed herself. And she'd already said to him, she wished that the boy, the child he’d given her like some sort of gift of hatred, could have been grown 
up already capable of defending her, she could picture him in years to come, bearing a rifle, putting bullets through the hides of the lot of them over there. Oh, yes! One more Frenchman, one more 
Prussian-killing Frenchman! 

However, she only had one more day left and must make up her mind. From the very first instant, an unthinkable idea had indeed passed through her poor, sick head in her distress: to tip off the 
guerrillas and give Sambuc the information he was waiting for. But the idea had remained vague and elusive, and she'd pushed it aside, thinking it monstrous, unable even to bear considering it: after 
all, wasn’t this man still the father of her child? She couldn’t have him murdered. Then the idea had come back to her, becoming more and more pervasive, more urgent; and now it was insistent, 
imposing itself with the winning strength of its simplicity and finality. With Goliath dead, Jean, Prosper, and old Fouchard would have nothing more to fear. She would keep Charlot herself, and no one 
would ever again have any claim on him. And there was something else, too, something deep and unconscious within her, rising up from the depths of her being: the need to put an end to it, to efface 
the child’s paternity by effacing his father, and the savage joy of telling herself that afterwards it would be as if her sin had been amputated, she would be mother and sole mistress of the child, without 
having to share him with a male. For another whole day she turned the plan over in her mind, lacking the energy to push it away, her thoughts constantly returning to the mechanics of the ambush, 
thinking ahead, planning the slightest details. And now it had become an obsession, an idea which had taken root and which no longer needed weighing up; and when she eventually acted and obeyed 
this urge towards the inevitable, she walked as if in a dream, bending to someone else’s will, someone within her whom she'd never known before. 

That Sunday, an anxious Fouchard had sent word to the guerrillas that their sack of loaves would be delivered to them in the Boisville quarries, a very quiet spot two kilometres away; and as Prosper 
happened to be busy it was Silvine he sent with the wheelbarrow. Wasn't this Fate? She saw it as a decree of destiny; she spoke and gave Sambuc the rendezvous for the following evening in a precise 
voice, empty of emotion, as if she couldn't have acted any other way. The next day there were more signs, sure proof that people, and even things, wanted the murder to happen. First of all there was 
old Fouchard, suddenly called to Raucourt, leaving them orders to eat without him, not expecting to be home much before eight o’clock. Then Henriette, who hadn't been due on night duty at the 
hospital until Tuesday, was informed at very short notice that she’d be needed to replace the person on duty that evening, who'd been taken sick. And as Jean never left his room whatever noise he 
happened to hear, there was only Prosper left whom she was afraid might interfere. It wasn’t something he agreed with, cutting a man’s throat like that when he was outnumbered. But when he saw 
his brother and two lieutenants arriving, his disgust for these shady characters was balanced out by his loathing of the Prussians: he certainly wasn’t about to save one of the dirty bastards, even if they 
were going to use nasty methods to deal with him; and he preferred to go to bed and bury his head in the pillow instead, so that he wouldn't hear and be tempted to act like a soldier. 

It was a quarter to seven, and Charlot was obstinately refusing to go to sleep. Usually as soon as he'd eaten his soup he would slump forward, head resting on the table. 

‘Come on, darling, sleep now,’ repeated Silvine, carrying him into Henriette’s room, ‘look what a nice sleepy-byes you're going to have on Auntie’s big bed. 

But this treat was precisely what was making the child excited, and he wriggled and giggled fit to burst. 

‘No, no ... Stay here, Mummy ... Play with me, Mummy...’ 

She waited patiently, being very gentle with him, stroking him and saying over and over, 

‘Sleepy-byes, darling ... Sleepy-byes, for Mummy...’ 

And the child finally fell asleep, a smile on his lips. She hadn’t bothered undressing him, but covered him up warmly and left the room without locking it, for he was usually such a sound, deep sleeper. 
Never had Silvine felt so calm, so sharp and clear in her mind. Her decisions were swift and her movements were light, as if she were outside her body, acting under the impulse of the other, the person 
she didn’t know at all. She’d already let Sambuc in, along with Cabasse and Ducat, waming them to be as careful as possible; and she led them into her room, placing them to the right and left of the 
window that she opened in spite of the bitter cold. It was very dark and the room was only palely lit by the reflection from the snow. A deathly silence came from the countryside, and endless minutes 
ticked by. At last, hearing the faint sound of approaching footsteps, Silvine left the room and went to sit in the kitchen, where she waited, stock still, her huge eyes staring at the candle flame. 

They still had to wait a long time, for Goliath prowled around the farm before risking it. He thought he knew the young woman quite well, and so he’d dared to come with only a revolver at his belt. But 
a sense of unease put him on his guard, and he pushed the window wide open, peering inside, calling softly, 

‘Silvine! Silvine!’ 

Since he'd found the window open, it must mean that she’d thought it over, and that she consented. This caused him huge pleasure, although he would have preferred to see her there, greeting and 
reassuring him. No doubt old Fouchard had called her back to finish some chore or other. He raised his voice a little. 

‘Silvine! Silvine!’ 

There was nothing by way of reply, not even a breath. He swung his leg over the windowsill and entered, intending to climb into the bed and wait for her under the covers, it was so cold. 

All of a sudden there was a furious scramble, feet trampling, limbs slipping, accompanied by muffled swearing and cursing. Sambuc and the others had thrown themselves on Goliath; and in spite of 
their number they couldn’t master the colossus, the danger increasing his strength tenfold. Through the darkness came the crack of limbs and the breathless effort of holding him down. Luckily the 
revolver had fallen to the floor. A voice, Cabasse’s, stammered out, half-strangled, ‘The ropes, the ropes!’ while Ducat passed Sambuc the bundle of ropes they'd had the foresight to bring with them. 
There followed a savage operation, with kicking and punching, legs roped first of all, then arms bound to his sides, then his whole body tied up, fumbling, haphazardly, in between convulsions, with 
such an over-abundance of loops and knots that the man seemed to be caught up in a net, with the mesh digging into his skin. He kept shouting, and Ducat’s voice kept saying ‘Will you shut your gob!’ 
The cries ceased, as Cabasse brutally knotted an old blue handkerchief over his mouth. Finally, they could breathe easy, and carried him like some sort of package into the kitchen, where they laid him 
out on the large table, next to the candle. 

‘Prussian bastard,’ swore Sambuc, wiping his brow. ‘Whew! What a hard time he gave us! ... Listen, Silvine, why don’t you light another candle, so that we can get a good look at this nasty son of a 
bitch!’ 

Her eyes wide, wide open in her pale face, Silvine got up. Without a word she lit a candle and placed it on the other side of Goliath's head; he lay there, brilliantly illuminated, as if between two altar 
candles. And at that moment their eyes met: he pleaded with her, frantic, consumed by fear; but she seemed not to understand, withdrew to the sideboard and remained standing there, stubborn and 
cold. 

‘The sod’s bitten off half my finger,’ growled Cabasse, whose hand was bleeding. ‘I'll have to break something for him!’ 

He was already raising the revolver that he’d picked up off the floor, when Sambuc disarmed him. 

‘No, no, let's not do anything stupid! ... We're not villains, us, we’re judges ... D’you hear, you Prussian bastard, we're going to judge you; and don’t be scared, we'll fully respect your rights to a defence 
... You won't be the one defending you, because if we took your muzzle off you'd burst our eardrums. But I'll give you a lawyer in a minute, and a bloody good one, too!’ 


He went to fetch three chairs, placed them in a row and assembled what he called the tribunal, with him in the middle, flanked on either side by his two lieutenants. All three sat down and then he rose 
to his feet, speaking with mocking slowness which gradually rose and rose in volume, full of vengeful anger. 
‘lam both presiding judge and prosecuting counsel. Not exactly proper, | know, but there aren't enough of us to go round ... Therefore, | accuse you of having come to France to sneak on us, so 
repaying us with the lowest sort of treachery for the bread you ate at our tables. For you are the primary cause of the disaster, you're the traitor who led the Bavarians by night as far as Beaumont, 
through Dieulet Woods, after the battle of Nouart. It had to have been someone who'd lived in the area for a long time, to know all the little lanes so well; and we’re quite convinced of this, for you were 
seen guiding the artillery along tracks in a terrible state which had turned into lakes of mud, where eight horses were needed to pull each gun. When you see these roads now, it’s impossible to believe 
it, and you wonder how on earth an army corps managed to get through ... If it hadn’t been for you, and the criminal way you got yourself pampered in our houses and then sold us to the enemy, the 
surprise attack at Beaumont wouldn’t have taken place, we wouldn’t have gone to Sedan, and maybe we'd have ended up thrashing you lot ... And | won’t even mention the disgusting job you’re still 
doing, or the cheek of your showing your face here again, all triumphant, denouncing all these poor souls and making them quake with fear ... You are the very basest scum, and | therefore demand 
the death penalty.’ 
There was a silence. He sat down again and finally said, 
‘| officially appoint Ducat to defend you ... He’s been a bailiff, and would have gone far, if it hadn't been for his passions. You see, I’m refusing you nothing and we're being very nice to you.’ 
Goliath, who couldn't move a finger, turned his gaze to his improvised defence counsel. His eyes were the only part of him alive now, eyes full of ardent supplication, beneath a livid brow, drenched in 
the sweat of fear, collecting in large beads despite the cold. 
‘Gentlemen,’ pleaded Ducat, rising to his feet, ‘my client is indeed the vilest of men, and | would not have taken on his defence if | couldn't point out, in mitigation, that they're all like that where he 
comes from ... Just look at him and you'll see, by his eyes, that he is most astonished. He doesn’t understand what his crime is. In France, we keep our spies at arm’s length; but over there, espionage 
is a most honourable profession, a praiseworthy way of serving one’s country ... | would even go so far, gentlemen, as to say that perhaps they are not entirely mistaken. Our noble sentiments do us 
great honour, but unfortunately they've led to our defeat. If | dare express myself thus, quos vult perdere Jupiter dementat.* As you will appreciate, gentlemen.’ 
And he sat back down, while Sambuc began again, 
‘And what about you, Cabasse, have you anything to say for or against the accused?’ 
‘What | want to say,’ cried the Provencal, ‘is that we're doing a lot of beating around the bush before giving this sod what he deserves ... I've had my share of trouble in my time; but | don’t like people 
larking around where justice is concerned, it’s bad luck ... Death! Death!’ 
Sambuc solemnly stood up again. 
‘So, that is the decision of you both, death, is it not ...?’ 
‘Yes, yes! Death!’ 
The chairs were pushed back and he approached Goliath, saying, 
‘Judgement has been passed, you are to die.’ 
The two candles burned with tall wicks, like altar candles, to the right and left of Goliath’s contorted face. He was trying so hard to cry for mercy, to shout out the words choking him, that the blue 
handkerchief over his mouth was becoming soaked in foam; and it was a terrible sight to see this man reduced to silence, already as dumb as a corpse, about to die with this stream of explanations 
and prayers stuck in his throat. 
Cabasse began loading the revolver. 
‘Shall | blow his head off?’ he asked. 
‘Oh, no! No!’ cried Sambuc. ‘That would suit him far too nicely.’ 
Then, turning back to Goliath, 
‘You aren't a soldier, you don’t deserve the honour of dying with a bullet through your skull ... No! You're going to die like the dirty swine of a spy that you are.’ 
He turned round and politely asked, 
‘Silvine, would you mind bringing me a tub?’ 
During the judgement scene, Silvine hadn't moved. She waited, face rigid, absent-minded, completely absorbed in the obsession which had been urging her on for the past two days. And when she 
was asked for a tub she simply obeyed, disappearing for a moment into the storeroom next door and coming back with a large tub which she used for doing Charlot’s laundry. 
‘Right, put it under the edge of the table.’ 
She did so, and as she straightened up, her eyes again met Goliath’s. In the wretched man’s gaze she saw a final plea and the revolt of the man who didn’t want to die. But at that moment, there was 
nothing of the woman left in her, just her desire for this death that she’d been waiting for like some kind of deliverance. She withdrew to the sideboard again, and stayed there. 
Sambuc, opening the drawer in the table, had taken from it a large kitchen knife, the one they used to cut the bacon with. 
‘So, seeing as you're a pig, I’m going to stick you like a pig.’ 
And he took his time, conversing with Cabasse and Ducat, to ensure that the slitting of the throat went ahead in an orderly fashion. They even quarrelled about it, because Cabasse said that where he 
came from, in Provence, pigs were stuck with their heads pointing down, while Ducat protested, indignant, calling this a barbaric, awkward method. 
‘Move him well down the table, over the tub, so we don’t make a mess.’ 
They moved him forward, and Sambuc proceeded calmly and cleanly. With one slice of the huge blade he slit the throat from one side to the other. Immediately, the blood began pouring from the 
severed carotid artery into the tub, making a gentle noise like a fountain. He’d handled the wound carefully, and hardly a drop of blood had spurted out as the heart pulsed. If death came more slowly 
this way, the convulsions weren't even visible, for the ligatures were solid and the body remained completely still. Not a jolt, not a gasp. The death agony could be seen only on his face, on that fear- 
distorted mask from which the blood was draining drop by drop, leaving the skin without colour, as white as a sheet. And the eyes grew empty, too. They clouded over, then went out. 
‘Hey, Silvine, we could do with a sponge, all the same.’ 
But she didn’t reply, clutching her arms to her chest in an unconscious gesture, standing bolted to the floor, a tightness round her throat like an iron collar. She was watching. Then, all of a sudden, she 
noticed that Charlot was there, clinging to her skirts. No doubt he’d woken up and managed to open the doors; and no one had seen him creep in with his childish curiosity. How long had he been there, 
half hidden behind his mother? He was watching, too. With his big, blue eyes, beneath his blond thatch of hair, he was watching the blood flow, the little red fountain gradually filling the tub. Maybe he 
found it amusing. Hadn't he understood at first? And did a breath of something horrible then blow over him, did he instinctively recognize the abomination he was witnessing? He gave a sharp cry of 
distress. 
‘Oh! Mummy, oh Mummy, I’m scared, take me away!’ 
And it made Silvine jump so violently that she was shaken to the core. It was too much for her, she crumbled inwardly, and her horror finally swept away all the strength and excitement of the obsession 
which had been keeping her going for the past two days. The woman in her came back to life, and she burst into tears, wildly scooping up Charlot and pressing him frantically to her breast. And she 
ran out with him in her arms at a terrified pace, unable to bear to see or hear any more, wishing only to vanish, anywhere, into the first hidden corner she could find. 
Just then Jean decided to open his door softly. Even though he never worried about the noises on the farm, he’d been more and more surprised to hear all these comings and goings and voices calling 
out. And it was into his peaceful room that Silvine flung herself, dishevelled, sobbing, shaken by such a fit of distress that at first he couldn’t understand her stammered words, uttered haltingly between 
her teeth. She repeatedly made the same gesture, as if to chase away the horrific vision. At last he understood, and he too saw the ambush, the slitting of the throat, the mother standing there, with the 
little boy hiding in her skirts, looking at the father whose blood was pouring from his throat; and the realisation froze him to the spot, his peasant’s heart, his soldier's heart, was broken in anguish. Oh! 
War, abominable war, turning all these poor people into wild animals, sowing terrible hatred, where the son was splattered by his own father’s blood, perpetuating the quarrel between the two races, 
later to grow up in loathing of his father’s family, whom perhaps he would some day exterminate! What dreadful harvests would be reaped from such wicked seed! 
Collapsing onto a chair and covering Charlot with distracted kisses as he sobbed against her neck, Silvine went on and on repeating the same phrase, the cry from her bleeding heart. 
‘Oh! My poor little one, no one’s ever going to call you a Prussian again!...’ 
In the kitchen, old Fouchard had just got home. He had knocked with the master’s authority, and they'd decided to let him in. And it had to be said, he wasn’t overly pleased by the surprise that greeted 
him, finding this dead body on the table with the tub full of blood underneath. Naturally, not being a terribly patient man, he had lost his temper. 
‘Well, right bastards you lot are—couldn’t you have done your dirty work outside? Eh? D’you think my house is a dung heap, coming waltzing in here and messing up the furniture with stunts like this?” 
Then, as Sambuc made their excuses, explaining to him, the old boy went on, now overcome by fear and getting even more irritated. 
‘And what the bloody hell do you expect me to do with your dead body here? D’you think it’s nice to go sticking a dead person in someone’s house, without thinking about what they'll do with it 
afterwards? ... And supposing a patrol comes by—'ll be in a fine mess! You lot just couldn't give a toss, could you, you didn’t even bother wondering whether this would cost me my neck or not ... 
Well, | swear to God, you'll have me to answer to if you don’t take your corpse away right this minute! D’you hear me, get hold of his head, feet, whatever, but just make sure he doesn’t hang around, 
and that in three minutes flat there’s not a single hair of him left in here!’ 
Finally, Sambuc managed to get old Fouchard to provide them with a sack, even though it made the old boy’s heart bleed to have to give away something else. He chose one of the most battered, 
saying that even a bag with holes in it was far too good for a Prussian. Cabasse and Ducat, though, had terrible trouble trying to get Goliath’s body inside: his body was too big and too long, and his 
feet stuck out. Then they took it outside and loaded it on to the wheelbarrow they used for carrying the bread. 
‘| give you my word of honour,’ declared Sambuc, ‘that we’re going to chuck it in the Meuse!’ 
‘Well,’ insisted Fouchard, ‘just you make sure to tie two big stones to his feet, so that the bugger doesn’t come back up again!’ 
And in the deep, black night, over the pale snow, the little procession disappeared, with only a faint, plaintive squeaking from the wheelbarrow. 
Sambuc always swore on his father’s grave that he had indeed attached two large stones to the feet. However, the body floated back up and the Prussians discovered it three days later, in Pont- 
Maugis, lying among some long grass; and when they pulled the dead man out of the sack, throat cut, stuck like a pig, they were furious. There were terrible threats, harassment, and searches. No 
doubt a few locals said a bit too much, for one evening they came to arrest the mayor of Remilly and old Fouchard, on charges of being too friendly with the guerrillas, who were accused of the deed. 
And under these dire circumstances old Fouchard cut a truly fine figure, the impassive old peasant who knows the invincible strength of calm and silence. He walked off, without panic, without even 
asking for an explanation. We'd soon see. In the neighbourhood, there were mumblings about how he'd already made a large fortune out of the Prussians, that he had huge bags of gold which he 
stashed away somewhere, one at a time, as he earned them. 
When Henriette learned of all these goings on, she was dreadfully worried. Yet again, afraid of compromising his hosts, Jean wanted to leave, even though the doctor still thought he was too weak; and 
Henriette, once more engulfed in such a wave of sadness at the thought that they must soon be parted, insisted on him staying for another two weeks. When old Fouchard had been arrested, Jean had 
managed to escape by hiding at the back of the barn; but wasn’t there still a danger that he might be caught and taken away at any moment, in the likely event of further searches? 
Apart from this, she also trembled with fear for her uncle’s fate. So one morning, she resolved to go to Sedan to visit the Delaherches, who, it was said, had a very influential Prussian officer staying 
with them. ‘Silvine,’ she said as she was leaving, ‘take good care of our patient, and give him his broth at midday and his medicine at four o'clock.’ 
The servant, in the middle of all her usual chores, had once again become the courageous, submissive girl, and was now running the farm in the master’s absence, while Charlot jumped and laughed 
around her. ‘Have no fear, ma’am, he'll want for nothing ... He’s got me to cosset him.’ 

344 
In Sedan, in the Delaherches’ house on the Rue Maqua, life had begun again after the terrible upheaval of the battle and capitulation; and for nearly four months now, day had followed day, under the 
gloomy oppression of the Prussian occupation. However, one corner of the vast factory buildings remained closed up, as if uninhabited: it was the room overlooking the street at the far end of the main 
apartments, the room where Colonel de Vineuil was still living. While the other windows stood open and let out the sound of constant comings and goings, the commotion of living, those of this little 
room seemed dead, their shutters obstinately closed. The colonel had complained about his eyes, and said that the strong daylight made them worse; and they weren't sure whether he was lying or 
not, but kept a lamp near him, day and night, to keep him happy. For two long months he had been confined to his bed, even though Major Bouroche had only diagnosed a cracked ankle: the wound 
wouldn't heal and there had been all sorts of complications. Now he was getting up, but morally he was so devastated, prey to an indefinable ill which was so persistent and pervasive that he spent his 


days lying on a chaise longue before a great log fire. He was losing weight, turning into a mere shadow, yet the doctor caring for him, much to his surprise, was unable to find any lesion or cause of this 
slow death. He was going out, just like a flame. 

And old Madam Delaherche had shut herself up with him the day after the occupation. They had probably come to an agreement, once and for all and in few words, over their solemn wish to cloister 
themselves away together in this room for as long as there were Prussians staying in the house. Many had spent two or three nights there and a captain, Mister von Gartlauben, was staying there 
permanently. Otherwise, neither the colonel nor the old lady had ever spoken again on these matters. In spite of her seventy-eight years she would rise at dawn and come to settle herself in an armchair 
opposite her friend on the other side of the fireplace; and in the steady light of the lamp she set about knitting stockings for poor children, while he, eyes staring into the embers, never did anything, 
seeming to live and die with but one thing on his mind, becoming more and more lethargic. In a whole day they couldn't have exchanged twenty words, for he’d motion to her to stop each time that she, 
coming and going about the house, involuntarily let slip some piece of news about the outside world; so much so that from then on nothing from the life outside penetrated the room, and nothing reached 
them either of the siege of Paris, the defeats on the Loire, or the daily sufferings of the invasion. It was in vain, though, that the colonel refused to let in daylight and blocked his ears, for into this 
voluntary tomb, probably through the cracks and in the very air he breathed, the whole terrifying disaster, all the mortal grief must have reached him; for with each hour that passed he seemed to be 
poisoned nonetheless, dying little by little. 

Meanwhile in broad daylight, and very much for living life, Delaherche was rushing around, trying to reopen his factory. He’d only been able to get a few looms going again so far, with both his workforce 
and customers in such turmoil. So he’d had an idea, to try and occupy his gloomy free time that was to draw up a full inventory of his business and study the possibility of making a few improvements 
of which he’d long dreamed. Particularly since he had a young man at his disposal to assist him in the task, the son of one of his customers, who'd ended up in his house after the battle. Edmond 
Lagarde, who had grown up in Passy in his father’s little draper’s shop, had been a sergeant in the 5th infantry regiment at only just twenty-three years old, although he looked barely eighteen; he had 
fired away like a true hero, fighting on so fiercely that he’d returned from the battle through the Port du Ménil at about five o'clock, his left arm broken by one of the very last bullets; and Delaherche had 
kept him on after the wounded had been evacuated from his warehouses, out of the goodness of his heart. This was how Edmond came to be part of the family, eating, sleeping, and living there, now 
fully recovered, acting as a secretary to the mill owner while he waited until he could go back to Paris. Thanks to Delaherche’s protection and his own solemn promise not to run away, the Prussian 
authorities left him alone. He was blond and blue-eyed, as pretty as a girl, and so timid and so delicate with it that he would blush at the slightest word. His mother had brought him up, bleeding herself 
dry for him, putting the profits of their meagre trade towards his education. And he adored Paris and would tell Gilberte how much he missed it, a wounded cherub to whom the young woman tended 
like a comrade. 

And then the household’s numbers had been swollen by their new guest, Mister von Gartlauben, a captain in the Landwehr whose regiment had replaced the troops on active duty in Sedan. In spite of 
his modest rank he was an influential person, for his uncle was the Governor-General installed in Rheims, who exercised absolute power over the entire region. He too prided himself on loving Paris 
and having lived there, and on there being no etiquette or refined customs of the city with which he wasn’t acquainted; and indeed, he affected the correct behaviour of a true gentleman, concealing 
beneath this gloss his natural roughness. Forever done up tightly in his uniform, he was a tall, fat man who lied about his age, despairing at his forty-five years. Had he been more intelligent he could 
have been formidable; but his excessive vanity caused him to be perpetually smug, for he could never bring himself to believe that anyone could possibly be making fun of him. 

Later on, he would prove a true saviour for Delaherche. How dreadful, though, were those first days, just after the capitulation! Sedan quaked, under invasion, full of German soldiers, terrified of being 
pillaged. Then the victorious troops headed back to the valley of the Seine, leaving just one garrison behind, and the city sank into a morbid state of peace, like a ghost town: houses forever shuttered, 
shops closed, streets deserted as soon as dusk fell, filled with the heavy steps and harsh cries of the patrols. There were no more newspapers, no more letters. They were walled up, suddenly cut off, 
left in ignorance and dread at further disasters which they could sense coming. To put the finishing touch to their misery, famine was threatening to strike. One morning, they had woken up to find 
themselves with no bread and no meat, the land ruined as if in the wake of a swarm of locusts, after a week in which hundreds of thousands of men had come pouring in, rushing through the town. The 
city had only two days’ worth of provisions left, and they had been forced to seek help from Belgium, so that now everything came from the neighbouring country, across the open frontier, where 
customs controls had disappeared, swept away like everything else in the catastrophe. And to add to this they underwent daily harassment, locked every day into new battles between the Prussian 
command based in the Sous-Préfecture and the town council in permanent session at the town hall. This last that put up heroic administrative resistance, tried in vain to argue and give in only an inch 
at a time, but the citizens succumbed nonetheless to the increasingly harsh demands and to the volatile and excessively frequent requisitioning. 

At first, Delaherche had a hard time from the soldiers and officers billeted on him. Every race on earth would walk through his doors, with pipes clenched between their teeth. Every day, two thousand, 
three thousand men would unexpectedly descend on the town, infantry, cavalry, artillery; and although these men only had the right to a fire and a roof over their heads, it often meant running around 
trying to find supplies. The rooms they stayed in were left disgustingly filthy. Often the officers came in drunk, making themselves more unbearable than their own soldiers. However, the discipline was 
so strict that acts of violence and pillage were rare. In the whole of Sedan, only two women were known to have been attacked. It was only later on, when Paris refused to surrender, that they roughly 
made their dominance felt, infuriated at seeing the struggle dragging on, worried by the attitudes in the provinces, in constant fear of a mass uprising and the guerrilla warfare which had been declared 
on them by the snipers. 

Delaherche had only recently played host to a major in the cavalry who kept his boots on in bed and had left the room knee-deep in filth, when, in the final half of September, Captain von Gartlauben 
came along, one evening of torrential rain. The first hour was fairly tough. He spoke loudly, demanding the finest room and banging his sword all the way up the stairs. However, at the sight of Gilberte, 
he suddenly began to behave, shutting himself away, passing by stiffly, uttering a polite word of greeting. He was constantly pandered to, for everyone knew that a word from him to the colonel in 
command in Sedan was enough to lighten a requisition or obtain a man’s release. Recently his uncle, the Governor-General in Rheims, had made a coldly savage proclamation, declaring a state of 
siege and threatening to punish by death anyone working for the enemy, whether by spying, misleading the German troops under their guidance, or destroying bridges and damaging telegraph and 
railway lines. The enemy in question were the French; and the hearts of the inhabitants filled with fury as they read the large, white notice stuck to the wall outside Prussian headquarters, making crimes 
of their fears and vows. It was already so hard, having to learn about the German armies’ fresh victories by the cheers coming from the garrison! Each day brought its own grief, with the soldiers lighting 
huge fires, singing, and getting drunk all through the night, while the inhabitants, now forced to be indoors by nine o'clock, listened from within their darkened houses, frantic with uncertainty, guessing 
that some new misfortune must have befallen them. It was under such circumstances, towards mid-October, that for the first time Mister von Gartlauben showed proof of some finer feelings. Since 
morning, Sedan’s hopes had been rising, as rumours went round of a major success for the Loire army marching to save Paris. But how often before had the most hopeful piece of information turned 
into news of disaster! And as it happened, that same evening they learned that the Bavarian army had taken Orléans. In the Rue Maqua, in a house opposite the factory, the soldiers were bawling so 
loudly that the captain, seeing how very upset it made Gilberte, went to make them shut up, even he finding such a racket out of place. 

The month went by and Mister von Gartlauben again found himself doing a few little favours for them. The Prussian authorities had reorganized the administrative services and had just appointed a 
German Sous-Préfet; not that this brought the inconveniences to an end, although the man did appear to be relatively reasonable. Among the constant difficulties which arose between Prussian 
command and the town council, one of the most frequent concerned the requisitioning of carriages; and a real scandal broke out one morning after Delaherche had been unable to send his barouche 
and two horses to the Sous-Préfecture: at one point, the mayor was placed under arrest and Delaherche himself would have joined him in the citadel, if it hadn’t been for Mister von Gartlauben, whose 
simple intervention defused the angry situation. Another day, he stepped in to obtain a reprieve for the town, condemned to paying a fine of thirty thousand francs as punishment for the supposed 
delays in rebuilding the Pont de Villette that had been destroyed by the Prussians, a quite deplorable business which ruined and throroughly upset the whole of Sedan. But it was after the surrender of 
Metz in particular that Delaherche came to owe a real debt of gratitude to his guest. The dreadful news had been like a thunderbolt for the townspeople, the quashing of their very last hopes; and in the 
week which followed, more masses of troops trampled through the town, rushing down in a torrent from Metz, Prince Frederick Charles’s army heading for the Loire, General Manteuffel’s troops* 
marching on Amiens and Rouen, with further corps going to bolster the besieging forces around Paris. For several days, the houses overflowed with soldiers, bakeries and butchers’ shops were swept 
clean, right to the last crumbs and bones, and a sweaty odour clung to the paving stones, like the greasy smell of wool that lingers in the wake of large migrating flocks of sheep. Only the factory on the 
Rue Maqua was spared the suffering caused by this overspill of human cattle, protected by a friendly hand, marked out simply for lodging a few well-brought-up commanding officers. 

So Delaherche eventually abandoned his cold attitude. The better-off families had shut themselves away in their living quarters, avoiding any contact with the officers staying there. He, however, with 
his continual urge to talk, to please, to enjoy life, was ill at ease with this role of sulky defeat. His large, silent, icy house, where everyone lived separately, stiff with rancour, weighed horribly on his 
shoulders. So one day he stopped Mister von Gartlauben on the stairs, to thank him for what he had done for them. And little by little it became a habit, the two men would exchange a few words 
whenever their paths crossed; so much so that, one evening, the Prussian captain found himself sitting in the mill owner's study, in front of the fire, where huge oak logs were blazing, smoking a cigar 
and chatting amiably about recent news. For the first two weeks, Gilberte didn’t put in an appearance, and he pretended to be unaware of her existence, even though his eyes, at the slightest sound, 
would instantly flick to the door into the next room. He seemed to want them to forget his position as conqueror, and was happy to joke about some of the absurd requisitions. For instance, one day, 
when a coffin and a bandage had been requisitioned, these objects caused him much amusement. As for the rest of it, coal, oil, milk, sugar, butter, bread, meat, not to mention clothing, stoves, lamps, 
in short, anything edible and anything necessary for everyday living, he would shrug his shoulders: God, what could you do? Of course it was annoying, even he agreed that too much was being asked 
from them; the only thing was, this was war, and you had to survive somehow on enemy territory. Delaherche, who was irritated by the endless requisitions, was as outspoken as ever, going over them 
with a fine-toothed comb each evening as if he were examining his household accounts. Nevertheless, their conversation grew heated only once, over the contribution of a million francs which had just 
been slapped on the department of the Ardennes by the Prussian Préfet in Rethel, on the pretext of compensating the losses caused to Germany by French warships,* and the expulsion of Germans 
living in France. Sedan alone had to pay forty-two thousand francs. He exhausted himself trying to make his guest understand that this was quite unfair, and the town was in an exceptional position, 
that it had suffered enough already without being hit by this. What was more, the two men emerged from their arguments closer than ever, Delaherche delighted to have been able to get carried away 
by the sound of his own voice, the Prussian happy to have displayed an utterly Parisian urbanity. 

One evening, in her gay, absent-minded way, Gilberte came in. She stopped short, pretending to be surprised. Mister von Gartlauben rose, and had the delicacy to withdraw almost immediately. The 
following day, however, he found Gilberte already seated, and he took up his place by the fireside. It was the start of many a charming evening spent in this working study, rather than the drawing room 
that made a subtle difference. Later on, even, when the young woman agreed to play some music for her guest, who adored it, she went alone into the adjoining room, simply leaving the door open. In 
this harsh winter, the old Ardennes oak blazed away at the back of the tall grate, and towards ten o'clock they would have a cup of tea and chat in the cosiness of the vast room. And Mister von 
Gartlauben had quite obviously fallen madly in love with this young woman who was so full of laughter, who flirted with him as she’d done back in Charleville with the friends of Captain Beaudoin. He 
began to take more care over his appearance, displaying exaggerated gallantry, taking pleasure in the slightest show of indulgence, his one fear and torment being that he would be taken for a 
barbarian, a coarse soldier with no respect for women. 

And so they seemed to live parallel lives in the huge, dark house on the Rue Maqua. While Edmond, with his pretty, wounded cherub’s features, replied in monosyllables to the uninterrupted flow of 
chatter from Delaherche over the dinner table, blushing if Gilberte so much as asked him to pass the salt, and while in the evenings Mister von Gartlauben, an ecstatic look in his eyes, sat in the study 
listening to the young woman playing him a Mozart sonata from the drawing room, the bedroom next door, where Colonel de Vineuil and Madam Delaherche passed their days, stayed silent, with the 
shutters closed, the lamp forever lit, like a tomb illuminated by a candle. December had buried the town beneath the snow, and the desperate news was muffled in the sharp cold. After the defeat of 
General Ducrot at Champigny, after the loss of Orléans, there was only a shadow of a hope left, that the soil of France would become the avenger, the exterminator, devouring the conquerors. Let the 
snowflakes fall more thickly, let the ground crack open where the frost split the soil, to make a tomb for the whole of Germany! Madam Delaherche was seized by a new fear. One night when her son 
wasn't there, called away to Belgium on business, as she was walking past Gilberte’s bedroom she'd heard the faint sound of voices and hushed kisses, mingled with laughter. Shocked, she had gone 
back to her room, horrified by the abomination she suspected: it could only be the Prussian in there—she thought she’d already noticed several knowing looks, and this final shame left her completely 
crushed. Oh! This woman her son had brought into the house, against her will, this easy woman, whom she’d already forgiven once, by keeping quiet after Captain Beaudoin’s death! So, it was starting 
all over again, and this time it was the vilest infamy! What was she to do? She couldn't allow such monstrous behaviour under her roof. The grief of the reclusive life she led was made even worse, and 
she spent days torturing herself. On the days when she returned to the colonel’s room more sombre than ever and silent for hours on end, with tears in her eyes, he would look at her and imagine that 
France had suffered yet another defeat. 

It was at this very point that, one morning, Henriette turned up at the Rue Maqua to enlist the help of the Delaherches conceming the fate of Uncle Fouchard. She’d heard people talk jokingly about the 
all-powerful influence Gilberte possessed over Mister von Gartlauben. And so she was a little embarrassed on finding herself faced with Madam Delaherche, who was the first person she saw on the 
stairs, going back up to the colonel’s room, and thought she ought to explain the purpose of her visit. 

‘Oh! Madan, it would be so good of you to step in! ... My uncle is in a dreadful situation, they're talking of sending him to Germany.’ 

The old lady gave an angry gesture, although she liked Henriette. 

‘My dear child, | have no power whatsoever ... I'm not the one you should be talking to...’ 

Then, despite seeing how distressed she was, she added, 


‘You've come at a very bad time, my son is leaving for Brussels this evening ... Why don’t you ask my daughter-in-law, she can do anything...’ 

And she left Henriette there, speechless, convinced now that she had landed right in the middle of some domestic crisis. Madam Delaherche had determined to tell her son everything before he left for 
Belgium, where he was going to negotiate over a large purchase of coal, in the hope of getting his factory's looms back in action. Not for a moment was she going to allow the abomination to start 
again, right under her nose, during this renewed absence. Before speaking out, she bided her time, wanting to be sure that he wasn’t going to postpone his departure until another time, as he’d been 
doing for the past week. Her household would collapse, the Prussian would be sent packing, the woman flung out into the street and her name pasted ignominiously on the walls, the punishment with 
which any French woman who gave herself to a German had been threatened. 

When Gilberte caught sight of Henriette, she gave a cry of joy. 
‘Oh! I’m so pleased to see you! ... It seems like such a long time, and we’re growing old so quickly, what with all these dreadful goings on!’ 

She pulled her into her room and made her sit on the chaise longue, hugging her tightly. 

‘Right, why don’t you dine with us ... First, though, let’s talk. You must have so much to tell me! ... | know that you haven't had any news from your brother. Hmm? Poor Maurice, how sorry | am for 
him, over there in Paris with no gas, no wood, maybe no bread, even! ... And this man you’re looking after, your brother's friend? You see, I’ve already heard all about it ... Is it because of him that 
you're here?’ 
Henriette took her time answering, seized by a sudden sense of unease. Deep down, wasn’t Jean the reason she’d come, to make sure that, with her uncle freed, no one would come and bother her 
precious patient? Hearing Gilberte speak of him had filled her with embarrassment, and she no longer dared admit the true motive for her visit, her conscience now troubled, finding it repugnant to 
make use of the dubious influence she believed the other possessed. 

‘So,’ repeated Gilberte, with a crafty air, ‘i's because of this man you need our help?’ 

And when Henriette, cornered, finally began to speak of how old Fouchard had been arrested, she said, 

‘Oh! That's right, how stupid of me! | was only talking about it this morning! ... Oh, my dear girl, you were right to come, we must take care of your uncle straight away, for the last news | had wasn't 
good ... They want to make an example of him.’ 

‘Yes, | did think of you here,’ went on Henriette, in a hesitant voice. ‘I thought you might give me some good advice, that maybe you could do something...’ 

The young woman gave a burst of pretty laughter. 

‘You silly thing, I'll have him released within three days! ... Hasn’t anyone told you that here, in this very house, | have a Prussian captain who does everything | want? ... You see, my dear, he just 
can’t refuse me!’ 

And she laughed even louder, quite simply scatterbrained, full of her coquettish triumph, holding both her friend’s hands in hers, stroking them, while Henriette could find no word of thanks, full of 
unease, tortured by the belief that what she had just heard was an admission of guilt. But how serene and full of joy she was! 

‘Leave it to me, I'll send you home happy this evening.’ 

As they entered the dining room, Henriette was surprised by the delicate beauty of Edmond, whom she didn’t know. He was delightful, like some pretty object. Was it possible that this boy had fought 
in battle, and that someone had dared to break his arm? The legend of his outstanding bravery put the finishing touch to his charm, and Delaherche, who'd greeted Henriette like a man thrilled to see 
a new face, wouldn’t stop praising his secretary as the cutlets and jacket potatoes were being served, recounting that he was as industrious and as well-brought-up as he was handsome. The meal, 
with the four of them in the warmth of the dining room, turned into a deliciously cosy occasion. 

‘So, you came to enlist our help in deciding old Fouchard’s fate, did you?’ the mill owner began. ‘It’s extremely annoying that | have to leave this evening ... But my wife will sort it out for you, she gets 
anything she wants.’ 

He laughed, saying these things perfectly good-naturedly, simply flattered by this power, of which he was personally rather proud. Then, suddenly, he said, 

‘By the way, darling, hasn’t Edmond told you about his little find?’ 

‘No, what's that?’ Gilberte asked gaily, turning her pretty, caressing gaze on the young sergeant. 

But he would start to blush, as if overcome by pleasure, whenever a woman looked at him like that. 

‘Goodness, Madam, it’s only that old lace that you were so sad you didn’t have to decorate your mauve gown ... Yesterday, | was fortunate enough to come across five metres of old-fashioned Bruges 
stitch,* which is really very fine, and not expensive. The woman will be here to show it to you shortly.’ 

She was delighted, and could have kissed him. 

‘Oh! You are kind, | must reward you somehow!’ 

Then, as another terrine of foie gras, bought in Belgium, was being served, the conversation turned for a moment to the subject of the fish in the Meuse that were poisoned and dying, and finally came 
round to the risk of plague which was threatening Sedan at the next thaw. In November, there had already been several cases of epidemic. After the battle, they had spent six thousand francs in vain 
to sweep the town clean and burn the heaps of kitbags, cartridge pouches and all the suspect debris: a nauseating stench rose up from the surrounding countryside at the slightest sign of rain, so 
stuffed was the ground with half-buried corpses, poorly covered over with a few centimetres of earth. Graves formed a bumpy landscape in fields all around, putrefaction oozed and seeped from the 
ground. And another source of infection had just been discovered, the Meuse itself, even though they'd already pulled out the bodies of more than twelve hundred horses. It had generally been thought 
that there wasn’t a single human corpse left in the river, until a local gamekeeper, looking carefully into the water, noticed white shapes beneath the surface more than two metres down that might have 
been mistaken for stones: they were layers of corpses, bodies which had been disembowelled and were therefore unable to swell up and float to the surface. They had been lying there for nearly four 
months, in the water, among the reeds. Prodding with a hook brought up arms, legs, and heads. The current alone would sometimes pull off a hand and sweep it away. The water would grow cloudy 
and large gas bubbles rose to the surface, where they would burst, filling the air with a foul, plagueridden stench. 

‘It's a good job there’s a frost,’ remarked Delaherche. ‘But as soon as the snow disappears, they'll have to make thorough searches and clean all that up, otherwise it'll be the death of us all.’ 

And, as his wife laughingly asked if they could talk about something less distasteful while they were eating, he merely concluded, 

‘Lord! Fish from the Meuse isn’t going to be any good for a long time!’ 

However, they'd finished and coffee was being served, when the chambermaid announced that Mister von Gartlauben was asking to be allowed in for a moment. This caused a stir, for he had never 
come at this time, right in the middle of the day. Delaherche immediately said that he was to be sent through, seeing it as a fortunate opportunity to introduce the Prussian to Henriette. The captain 
noticed that another woman was present, and was more exaggeratedly polite than ever. He even accepted their invitation to a cup of coffee that he drank without sugar, as he'd often seen it done in 
Paris. As it happened, the only reason he’d insisted on being allowed to enter was that he wished to let Madam know without delay that he’d obtained a pardon for one of her protégés, some poor 
worker from the factory who'd been imprisoned the day before following a brawl with a Prussian soldier. 

Gilberte then seized the opportunity to mention old Fouchard. 

‘Captain, may | introduce one of my very dearest friends to you ... She would like to put herself in your hands, she’s the niece of the farmer who was arrested in Remilly, you know the one | mean, after 
that business with the guerrillas.’ 

‘Oh! Yes, the spy affair, that poor man they found dumped in a sack ... Oh! That’s a very serious business, very serious indeed! I’m afraid | won't be able to do anything for him.’ 

‘Captain, you would make me so very happy!’ 

She looked at him with her caressing eyes, and he was filled with a blissful feeling of contentment, bowing to her in gallant obedience. Anything she wanted! 

‘Sir, | would be extremely grateful to you,’ Henriette got out with difficulty, overcome by an unbearable sense of unease, suddenly thinking of her husband, her poor Weiss, shot back there in Bazeilles. 
Edmond, who had discreetly left the room when the captain arrived, had just reappeared, and went over to say something in Gilberte’s ear. She rose briskly and explained about the lace that the woman 
had come to show her; and she followed the young man out, asking them to excuse her. Then Henriette, left alone with the two men, managed to set herself apart, seating herself in the bay of a window, 
while they carried on talking in very loud voices. 

‘Captain, would you accept a small glass of something? ... Look, I’m not going to beat around the bush, I’m going to tell you exactly what | think, because | know how broad-minded you are. Well, | can 
assure you that your Préfet is wrong to want to squeeze another forty-two thousand francs out of the town ... | mean, just think about all the sacrifices we’ve made since this began. First, on the eve of 
the battle, we had an entire French army here, all worn out and starving. Then there was you lot, and you had healthy appetites, too. The presence of these troops alone, what with the requisitions, 
reparation, and all sorts of other expenses, cost us one and a half million francs. Add the same amount again for the damage caused by the battle itself, the fires and the destruction, and you've already 
got three million. And then, I'd estimate at at least two million the losses suffered by industry and commerce ... En? What do you say about that? There we have a figure of five million, for a town with 
thirteen thousand inhabitants! And now you're asking us to contribute another forty-two thousand francs, under goodness only knows what pretext! | mean, is that fair, is that reasonable?’ 

Mister von Gartlauben nodded, and merely said in reply, 

‘What can you do? That's war, that’s war for you!’ 

And Henriette went on waiting, her ears buzzing, all sorts of faint, sad thoughts sending her half into a doze in the bay of the window, while Delaherche gave his word of honour that Sedan would never, 
ever have been able to face up to the crisis, considering the total lack of available currency, if it hadn’t been for the fortunate idea of a local monetary arrangement, paper money issued by the Caisse 
du Crédit Industriel that had saved the town from financial disaster. 

‘Captain, do have another drop of cognac.’ 

And he jumped to another subject. 

‘It wasn’t France that wanted the war, it was the Empire ... Oh! The Emperor's sorely deceived me. It’s all over with him, we’d sooner let someone cut our arms and legs off ... Look! Only one man saw 
things clearly back in July, and that was Mister Thiers!* And the travels he’s now embarking on around the capitals of Europe are another great act of wisdom and patriotism on his part. The goodwill 
of all reasonable folk in France is with him, and may he succeed!’ 

He rounded off this thought with a gesture, for he would have judged it ill-placed to express a wish for peace before a Prussian, even a friendly one. But the wish was there, ardent, within him, as it was 
deep within the entire former democratic, conservative bourgeoisie. They were about to run out of blood and money, they had to give in; and a hidden rancour against Paris, stubbornly refusing to 
surrender, was building up throughout the occupied provinces. And so he concluded, in a low voice, alluding to the fiery proclamations being made by Gambetta, 

‘No, no! We can’t take the side of these raving lunatics. It's turning into a massacre ... Personally, I'm with Mister Thiers, who wants elections; and as for their Republic, good God! I’m not going to let 
that bother me, we'll keep it if we have to, until something better comes along.’ 

Mister von Gartlauben carried on nodding in a very polite manner, appearing to approve, repeating, 

‘No doubt, no doubt...’ 

Henriette, whose uneasiness had grown, couldn't stay there any longer. She felt irritated, for no particular reason, she just needed to get away from there; and softly she got up and left the room, looking 
for Gilberte, who was such a long time coming back. 

However, as she entered the bedroom she stopped short, stunned to see her friend in tears, lying on the chaise longue, completely overcome by her emotions. 

‘Hello, what's all this? What's happened? 

The young woman's crying grew louder and she refused to say a word, so embarrassed that it brought all the blood rushing to her face. Eventually, hiding herself in Henriette’s wide open, out-stretched 
arms, she sobbed, 

‘Oh, my darling, if you only knew ... I’d never dare to tell you ... And then again, you're the only one I’ve got, you’re the only one who might be able to give me some good advice...’ 

She shuddered, and stuttered more than ever. 

‘| was with Edmond ... And then just a moment ago, Madam Delaherche came in and discovered us...’ 

‘What do you mean, discovered you?’ 

‘We were in here, he was holding me, kissing me...’ 

And kissing Henriette, squeezing her tight in her trembling arms, she told her everything. 


‘Oh, my darling, don’t judge me too harshly, it would make me so very sad! ... | know, | swore to you that it would never happen again. But you've seen Edmond yourself, he’s so good and so beautiful! 
And then, just think, the poor boy’s been wounded, and ill, and he’s so far away from his mother! On top of all that, he’s never been rich, they spent everything they had to get him an education ... | just 
couldn't refuse, honestly | couldn't.’ 
Henriette listened in alarm, unable to get over her surprise. 
‘What! You mean, you and that little sergeant! ... But darling, everyone thinks you're the Prussian’s mistress!’ 
At once Gilberte leapt up and wiped her eyes, protesting. 
‘The Prussian’s mistress? ... Oh no, no, as if | would! He’s horrible, he disgusts me ... Who do they take me for? How could anyone think me capable of something so appalling? No, never, ever! I'd 
rather die!’ 
Her outrage had made her serious, her beauty full of pain and irritation that quite transformed her. Then all of a sudden, her coquettish gaiety and careless flippancy returned, amid irrepressible laughter. 
‘Mind you, it’s true that | do make a fool of him. He simply adores me, all | have to do is look at him to make him obey ... If you only knew how funny it is, making fun of the great idiot, who always seems 
to think that he’ll be rewarded in the end!’ 
‘But that’s a very dangerous game to play,’ said Henriette gravely. 
‘You think so? But what have | to fear? Once he realises that he can’t count on anything, all he can do is get angry and leave ... But no, not even that! He'll never realise! You don’t know the man, he’s 
one of those that women can go as far as they want with, without running any risk. You see, I’ve got a feeling for that sort of thing that has always warned me. He’s far too vain, he’ll never be able to 
admit to himself that I've been making fun of him ... And all that I'll allow him is to take away the memory of me, and the consolation of being able to tell himself that he acted honourably, like a true 
gentleman who’s spent a long time in Paris.’ 
She cheered up, and added, 
‘Meanwhile, he'll get Uncle Fouchard released, and all he'll get for his trouble will be a cup of tea stirred by my own fair hand.’ 
All at once, however, her fears returned, and her alarm at having been caught. Her eyes began brimming with tears again. 
‘My God! What about Madam Delaherche? ... What's going to happen? It’s hardly as if she likes me, she’s capable of telling my husband everything.’ 
Henriette had finally pulled herself together. She wiped her friend’s eyes, and forced her to rearrange her clothing properly. 
‘Listen, my darling, | haven't the strength to tell you off, but if you only knew how much | hold you to blame! But the stories of you and that Prussian had me so frightened, I'd feared such ugly things 
were going on, that goodness, this other affair comes as quite a relief ... Calm down, everything can be worked out.’ 
It was very sound advice, especially as Delaherche came in with his mother very shortly after. He explained that he’d just sent for the carriage to take him to Belgium, and had decided to take the train 
for Brussels that very evening. So he wished to say goodbye to his wife. Then, turning to Henriette, he said, 
‘Don’t worry, as he was leaving, Mister von Gartlauben promised to take care of your uncle; and when I’ve gone, my wife will look after the rest.’ 
Since Madam Delaherche had come in, Gilberte hadn't taken her eyes off her, her heart tight with dread. Would she speak, would she say what she'd just seen, and prevent her son from leaving? In 
silence, the old lady had also turned her gaze on her daughter-in-law as soon as she stepped through the door. With her rigid morals, she was probably feeling the same sense of relief which had made 
Henriette so tolerant. My God! If it was with this young man, this Frenchman who had fought so bravely, shouldn’t she forgive her, as she'd already forgiven her for Captain Beaudoin? Her eyes softened, 
and she looked away. Her son could depart. Edmond would protect Gilberte from the Prussian. She even gave a faint smile, and this was the woman who had known no joy since the good news about 
Coulmiers. 
‘Goodbye,’ she said, kissing Delaherche. ‘Get your business done, and hurry back to us.’ 
And she left the room, walking slowly back into the shuttered bedroom, across the landing, where, in a stupor, the colonel was staring into the darkness, relieved only by the pale circle of light from the 
lamp. 
That same evening, Henriette returned to Remilly; and one morning, three days later, she was delighted to see old Fouchard coming quietly back to the farm, for all the world as if he were just back 
from having concluded some deal in the neighbourhood. He sat down and ate a piece of bread and cheese. Then he answered all their questions without haste, like a man who'd never once been 
afraid. Why would they have wanted to keep him there? He’d done nothing wrong. After all, it wasn’t him who killed the Prussian, was it? And so he’d simply told the authorities: ‘Search all you like, but 
| don’t know anything.’ So they'd had to let him go, just like the mayor, since they had no proof against either of them. But his cunning, mocking peasant’s eyes twinkled in quiet delight at having put 
one over on all those dirty bastards, who he was starting to have had enough of now that they were complaining about the quality of his meat. 
December came to an end, and Jean wanted to leave. Now his leg was sound again, and the doctor declared that he could go and fight. This caused Henriette much grief that she forced herself to 
conceal. Ever since the disastrous battle of Champigny, they'd received no news from Paris. All they knew was that Maurice’s regiment, coming under terrible fire, had lost a lot of men. After that, there 
had just been this long silence, without a single letter, never the briefest word for them, while they knew that families in Raucourt and Sedan had received notes sent by roundabout routes. Perhaps the 
pigeon bringing the news they waited for with such burning impatience had encountered some voracious hawk; or perhaps it had fallen to earth on the edge of some wood, brought down by a Prussian 
bullet. What haunted them most of all, however, was the fear that Maurice might be dead. They waited in such dread that the great city’s silence, far away, its voice stifled by the grip of the siege, had 
for them become like a tomb. They had given up hope of ever learning anything, and when Jean said he was set on going, all Henriette could do was give a muffled cry, 
‘My God! It’s over, then, I'll be left all alone!’ 
What Jean wanted to do was go and join the Northern army that had just been reassembled under the command of General Faidherbe.* Ever since General Manteuffel’s corps had managed to get as 
far as Dieppe, this other army had been defending three departments which had been separated from the rest of France—the Nord, the Pas-de-Calais, and the Somme—and Jean’s plan that would be 
easy to carry out, was simply to get to Bouillon, then make his way round via Belgium. He knew that the 23rd Corps was being brought up to strength with all the former soldiers from Sedan and Metz 
who could be rallied together. He heard people saying that General Faidherbe was preparing to take the offensive once again, and he set a definite date for his departure as the following Sunday, when 
he heard about the battle of Pont-Noyelle, whose outcome had been indecisive, the battle the French had almost won. 
Again, it was Doctor Dalichamp who offered to drive him to Bouillon, in his open-topped carriage. His courage and generosity knew no bounds. In Raucourt that was ravaged by the typhus which the 
Bavarians had brought with them, he had patients in every house, as well as the two field hospitals he visited, one in Raucourt itself and one in Remilly. His fervent patriotism and his urge to protest 
against the needless violence had twice resulted in his arrest, then release, by the Prussians. And so the morning he came to pick Jean up in his carriage, his face was all smiles, overjoyed to be 
helping another of the men defeated at Sedan to escape, another one of these poor, brave souls, as he put it, whom he treated and helped from his own pocket. Jean, embarrassed over the question 
of money, knowing how poor Henriette was, had accepted the fifty francs the doctor had offered him for the journey. 
For their farewells, old Fouchard did things properly. He sent Silvine to get two bottles of wine, and insisted on everyone drinking a toast to the extermination of the Germans. He was now quite a 
gentleman, keeping his nest egg hidden away somewhere; and with his mind at rest now that the guerrillas from Dieulet Woods had disappeared, hunted like wild animals, his one desire was to enjoy 
the coming peace when it was concluded. He had even, in a sudden fit of generosity, put Prosper on a wage to keep him on the farm, though the lad had no wish to leave it anyway. He clinked glasses 
with Prosper, and insisted on doing the same with Silvine, whom he’d considered making his wife for a moment, seeing her there so good, so devoted to her work; but what would have been the point? 
He could see that she wouldn't be going anywhere else, that she would still be there when Charlot had grown up and was leaving for the army in his turn. And when he'd clinked glasses with the doctor 
and Henriette and Jean, he cried, 
‘To the good health of us all! May each one do what he has to do, and may no one ever be any worse off than me!’ 
Henriette had been absolutely insistent on accompanying Jean to Sedan. He was dressed like a gentleman, in an overcoat and round hat lent to him by the doctor. That day, the sun shone down on 
the snow in the bitter, dreadful cold. They were simply going to cross the city; but when Jean learned that his colonel was still at the Delaherche’s house, he was overcome by a desire to go and pay 
his respects to him; and at the same time, he would thank the mill owner for all his kindness. It was his last moment of pain in this city of mourning and disaster. As they arrived at the factory on the 
Rue Maqua, they found that a tragic ending had turned the house upside-down. Gilberte was in a panic and Madam Delaherche was weeping great, silent tears, while her son, who had come back up 
from the workshops, where things had started to get going a little again, was exclaiming in astonishment. They had just discovered the colonel lying on the floor in his room, where he had dropped 
dead, like a stone. The ever-present lamp burned alone inside the shuttered room. Summoned in haste, the doctor had been unable to understand, finding no probable cause, neither aneurism nor 
stroke. The colonel was dead, struck down, without anyone knowing where the thunderbolt had come from; and it was only the next day that someone picked up a piece of old newspaper that had been 
used as a book cover, and saw that it contained an account of the surrender of Metz. 
‘Darling,’ said Gilberte to Henriette, ‘just now, as he was coming down the stairs, Mister von Gartlauben took off his hat before the door of the room where my uncle’s body is lying ... It was Edmond 
who saw him. He really is a very fine man, don’t you think?’ 
Jean had never yet kissed Henriette. Before getting back up into the carriage with the doctor, he wanted to thank her for the good care she had taken of him, for having looked after him and loved him 
like a brother. But he couldn't find the words, and opened his arms to her, kissing her and sobbing. Distraught, she returned his embrace. When the horse set off he turned round, and they waved at 
each other, stuttering, repeating over and over again, ‘Farewell! Farewell!’ That night, back in Remilly, Henriette was on duty at the hospital. During her long vigil, she was seized again by a terrible fit 
of crying, and she sobbed and sobbed endlessly, stifling her sorrow between her clasped hands. 

345 
The day after Sedan, the two German armies had started moving their waves of men back up towards Paris, the Meuse army coming from the north through the Marne Valley, while the army of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, having crossed the Seine at Villeneuve-Saint-Georges,* headed for Versailles, skirting round to the south of the city. And when, on this warm September morning, General 
Ducrot, who had been placed in command of a barely assembled 14th Corps, resolved to attack* the latter German army as it marched round to the flank, Maurice, camping in the woods west of 
Meudon with his new regiment, the 115th, only received the order to march when disaster was already inevitable. A few shells had been enough to sow blind panic among a battalion of Zouaves made 
up of new recruits, and the rest of the troops had been swept away amid such chaos that the rout didn’t come to a halt until it was behind the ramparts, in Paris, where it caused extreme alarm. All the 
positions north of the southern fortifications were lost; and that same evening, the last thread connecting the city to the rest of France, the telegraph line along the Western Railway,* was severed. Paris 
was cut off from the world. For Maurice, this was an evening of terrible sadness. If the Germans had dared, they could have camped on the Place du Carrousel* for the night. But they were thoroughly 
cautious people, determined to carry out a classic siege, having already set out the exact places to invest their forces, with the cordon of the Meuse army to the north, from Croissy to the Marne, via 
Epinay, and the other cordon of the Third Army to the south, from Chenneviéres to Chatillon and Bougival, while Prussian headquarters, with King William, Bismarck and General de Moltke, were set 
up in Versailles. The giant blockade which no one had thought possible was now hard fact. This city, with its eight and a half leagues of battlements, fifteen forts, and six detached redoubts, was about 
to find itself shut up like a prison. And the defence army comprised only the 13th Corps that General Vinoy* had salvaged and brought back, and the 14th Corps that had been entrusted to General 
Ducrot* and was in the process of being assembled; together they represented a force of eighty thousand soldiers, to which should be added the fourteen thousand from the marines, fifteen thousand 
irregulars, and one hundred and fifteen thousand mobile guards, not counting the three hundred thousand National Guards who had been spread out around the ramparts’ nine sectors. Although 
numbers weren't lacking, experienced, disciplined soldiers certainly were. The men were kitted out and drilled, and Paris became nothing but a huge military camp. Preparations to defend it grew more 
feverish by the hour, with roads blocked off, houses in the military zones knocked down, the two hundred heavy-calibre cannon and two thousand five hundred other artillery weapons all in position, 
other cannon melted down, raising an entire arsenal from the ground, thanks to the huge patriotic efforts of the minister, Dorian.* After negotiations in Ferriéres* had been broken off, when Jules Favre 
made known Bismarck’s demands—Alsace handed over to Germany, the Strasbourg garrison taken prisoner, and three billion francs of compensation to be paid—a cry of rage had gone up, and 
resistance and the continuation of the war were called for as things which were essential if France was to live. Even if there were no hope of winning, Paris must defend itself, so that the motherland 
might live on. 
One Sunday towards the end of September, Maurice was sent on fatigue duty to the other side of town, and as he walked along roads and across squares he was filled with new hope. Since the rout 
of Chatillon, it seemed to him that people had summoned up all their courage to carry out the massive task. Oh! Paris, this city he’d known so greedy for pleasure, so close to committing the lowest 
vices, now he found it simple, full of cheerful courage, accepting every sacrifice. All he could see were people in uniform—even the most uninterested sported the cap of the National Guard. Just like 
an enormous clock with a broken spring, all social life had come to an abrupt halt, as had industry, commerce, and business; and all that was left was a passion, a will to win, the only subject anybody 
talked about that set heads and hearts aflame at public gatherings, during the watches of the guard corps, and among the continual crowds of people jamming the pavements. Now that they all had a 
common cause, hearts were swept along on a tide of illusions, and a feeling of tension was putting these people in danger of giving in to rash heroics. There was already an unhealthy nervousness in 
the air, like a fever epidemic which exaggerated both fear and confidence, unleashing the human animal into the open at the slightest whisper. And on the Rue des Martyrs Maurice witnessed a scene 


which gripped him: he saw a furious crowd rushing to attack a house where one of the upper windows had been seen lit up by bright lamplight all night—obviously a signal to the Prussians in Bellevue, 
north of Paris. Well-off folk haunted by fear were living camped out on their rooftops, keeping watch over the surrounding area. The day before, they had almost drowned some poor wretch in the 
Tuileries fountain, because he'd been studying a map of the city, open on the bench in front of him. 

Previously an open-minded sort of person, Maurice too had now been infected by this suspiciousness, now that everything he’d believed in until then had been undermined. He no longer felt the despair 
that he had on the evening of the panic at Chatillon, when he’d been anxious to know whether the French army would ever be man enough to fight: his faith, that flame of hope which a single spark 
was enough to rekindle, and which consumed him utterly, had been completely restored by the breakout of 30 September* towards L’Hay and Chevilly, followed by that of 13 October in which the 
mobile guard recaptured Bagneux, and lastly 21 October, when for a short time his regiment had been in control of the park of La Malmaison. Even if the Prussians had pushed the army back at every 
point, it had fought bravely nonetheless, and it could still win. What caused Maurice pain, though, was to see this great city of Paris plunging from the heights of illusion to the depths of despair, haunted, 
in its need for victory, by the fear of treason. After the Emperor and Marshal MacMahon, wouldn't Generals Trochu and Ducrot be mediocre leaders and unconscious instruments of defeat? The very 
same movement which had brought down the Empire now threatened to bring down the government of National Defence, with violent men all impatient to seize power and save France. Jules Favre 
and the other members of the government were already more unpopular than the ministers of Napoleon III who had fallen from power before them. If they didn’t want to fight the Prussians, then all they 
had to do was make way for the others, for the revolutionaries who were certain of victory, by decreeing a mass rising and giving free rein to the inventors who were offering to plant mines in the suburbs 
or wipe out the enemy in a new shower of fireworks. 

On the eve of 31 October,* Maurice fell victim to the ravages of this malady of dreams and defiance. Now he readily accepted inventions of the imagination which before would have made him smile. 
Why not? Weren't crime and idiocy without limits? Hadn’t miracles become possible, amidst all the catastrophes which were turning the world upside-down? Ever since the moment he'd heard about 
Froeschwiller, back there, south of Mulhouse, a long, slow rancour had been building up inside him; Sedan had left him bleeding inside, as if from a still-inflamed, raw wound that the slightest upset was 
enough to reopen; the shock of each and every defeat remained with him, his body weakened and his mind enfeebled by so many days on end without bread, without sleep, plunged into the terror of 
that nightmarish existence, not knowing any more whether he was alive or dead; and the thought that so much suffering would end in fresh disaster, irreparable this time, made him distraught, turned 
this educated man into a creature of basic instinct, making him revert to childishness, forever carried away by the emotion of the moment. He would accept destruction, extermination, anything, sooner 
than give up one penny of France’s fortune or one inch of her territory! Within him, the transformation triggered by the blow of the first battles they had lost, the destruction of the Napoleonic legend and 
the sentimental Bonapartist loyalty which he owed to his grandfather's epic stories, was reaching its completion. He’d already moved beyond the idea of a quiet, theoretical republic, and was tending 
towards revolutionary violence, believing that terror was necessary to sweep away the incompetents and the traitors who were cutting his country’s throat. And so, on 31 October, his heart was with 
the rioters when the disastrous pieces of news came one after the other: the loss of Le Bourget that had been so valiantly conquered by the volunteers of La Presse during the night of 27 to 28 October; 
then the arrival of Thiers at Versailles, back from his trip around the capitals of Europe, apparently returning to negotiate in the name of Napoleon Ill; and finally, the surrender of Metz, of which he 
brought back the dreadful confirmation of even greater shame, amid all the rumours already flying of this being the final hammer-blow, another Sedan. And the next day, when he learned what had 
happened at the Hotel de Ville, with the rioters momentarily winning, and the members of the National Defence government being held prisoner until four in the morning, only to be rescued by a sudden 
reversal of public opinion—at first, the people had been furious at them, but then they grew frightened at the idea of the insurrection being victorious—on learning this, he was sorry that the uprising 
had come to nothing, this Commune which perhaps would have saved them, with a call to arms, to save the imperilled motherland, all the classic memories of a free nation unwilling to die. Mister Thiers 
didn’t even dare enter Paris, and following the breakdown of negotiations, they were about to put the street lights back on again. 

And so the month of November passed in a state of nervous impatience. There were a few minor battles, in which Maurice played no part. Now he was bivouacking near Saint-Ouen,* from where he 
would escape at every opportunity, devoured by a constant need for news. Paris, like him, waited in dread. The elections of local mayors* seemed to have appeased people’s political passions; but 
practically all those elected to office belonged to extremist parties, a symptom which boded ill for the future. And what Paris was waiting for during this lull was the great breakout they were all clamouring 
for—victory and deliverance. Once again, no one had any doubts about this: they would send the Prussians flying and walk in over their dead bodies. Preparations were under way on the Gennevilliers 
peninsula, the point judged to be the most favourable for making a breach. Then, one morning, came wild joy at the good news about Coulmiers, Orléans retaken, the Loire army on the march and 
already, it was said, camped at Etampes. This changed everything, all that needed to be done now was to go and join up with it, on the other side of the Mame. Military forces had been reorganized to 
create three armies, one made up of battalions from the National Guard under the command of General Clement Thomas,* another formed from the 13th and 14th Corps, reinforced by the best elements 
taken from just about everywhere that General Ducrot was to lead in the main offensive, and finally the third army, the reserve force, consisting purely of mobile guards, placed in the care of General 
Vinoy. And Maurice was buoyed up by an absolute sense of faith when, on 28 November, he slept overnight in the Bois de Vincennes with the 115th Regiment. The three corps of the second army 
were stationed there, and the rendezvous with the Loire army was said to be set for the following day, in Fontainebleau. But immediately the usual slip-ups and bad luck struck again, as a sudden high 
tide meant that they couldn't set up pontoon bridges, and unfortunate orders delayed manworks. The following night, the 115th Regiment was one of the first to cross the river; and by ten in the morning, 
under terrible fire, Maurice was entering the village of Champigny.* He was like a madman, his rifle burned his fingers in spite of the bitter cold. His only desire since the beginning of the march had 
been to keep moving ahead, right until they met up with their comrades out there in the provinces. Opposite Champigny and Bry, however, the army had just come up against the boundary walls of 
Cceuilly and Villiers parks, structures half a kilometre long which the Prussians had turned into impregnable fortresses. This was the limit, the moment all courage failed. After that there was nothing 
but hesitation and backing off, the 3rd Corps had been delayed and the 1st and 2nd, already immobilized, defended Champigny for two days before having to abandon it during the night of 2 December, 
after a fruitless victory. That night the entire army came back to camp out beneath the trees in the Bois de Vincennes, white with frost; and with aching feet, pressing his face to the frozen ground, 
Maurice wept. 

Oh! The sad, mournful days which followed after that immense effort had come to nothing! The great breakout they'd been preparing for so long, the irresistible push which was to deliver Paris, had 
failed; and three days later, a letter from General de Moltke announced that the Loire army, in defeat, had abandoned Orléans yet again. The circle was closing in more and more tightly, and any 
breakthrough now became impossible. In the heat of its despair, however, Paris seemed to find new strength to resist. Famine was starting to threaten. Meat had been on ration since the middle of 
October. By December, not a single animal was left of the huge herds of cattle and sheep which had been released into the Bois de Boulogne, continually kicking up clouds of dust, and people had 
begun slaughtering horses. First supplies, then requisitions, of corn and flour would provide bread for four months. When the flour ran out, they had to build flourmills in the railway stations. Fuel was 
also in short supply, and was saved for grinding corn, baking bread, and making weapons. And yet Paris, deprived of gas, lit only by occasional paraffin lamps as it shivered beneath its coat of ice, with 
rye-bread and horsemeat on ration, still Paris lived in hope, citing Faid-herbe in the north, Chanzy on the Loire, and Bourbaki* in the east, as if by some miracle they would be brought victorious to its 
city walls. The long queues standing in the snow outside the bakeries and butchers’ shops were still cheered occasionally by the news of great, imaginary victories. After the dejection of each defeat, 
tenacious illusion re-emerged, burning brighter than ever among this crowd hallucinating from so much suffering and hunger. On the Place du Chateau-d’Eau,* when a soldier had talked of giving 
himself up, the passers-by had almost killed him. While the army, its courage drained and sensing that the end was near, was asking for peace, the people were still clamouring for a massive breakout, 
like a great flood, in which the entire population, including women and even children, would charge at the Prussians like a river bursting its banks, overturning everything, sweeping it all away. 

And Maurice began to withdraw from his colleagues, feeling a growing hatred for his soldier's profession which kept him stuck out here in the shelter of the Mont-Valérien Fort, idle and useless. And so 
he manufactured opportunities, escaping at the earliest occasion to Paris where his heart lay. He was only at ease when in the middle of the crowd, he wanted to force himself to keep on hoping like 
they did. Often he would go and watch the air balloons taking off every other day from the Gare du Nord,* bearing carrier pigeons and dispatches. The balloons would climb up into the sad, wintry sky, 
and vanish; and fear would clutch at onlookers’ hearts whenever the wind blew them towards Germany. Many of them must have been lost. He himself had twice written to his sister Henriette, without 
finding out whether she'd ever received his letters. The memory of his sister and Jean was so far away, back there in that vast world where nothing was happening any more, that he rarely thought 
about them, like some tender attachment left behind in another life. His existence was too busy now with the ceaseless storm of despondency and elation he was going through. Then, with the first 
days of January, he was stirred by a new sense of anger, caused by the bombardment* of the districts on the Left Bank. The delays that he’d ended up attributing to humanitarianism on the part of the 
Prussians, turned out to have been caused simply by technical difficulties. Now that a shell had killed two little girls at the Val-de-Grace,* he was full of furious contempt for these barbarians who 
assassinated children and were talking of burning down the museums and libraries. After the first few days of panic, however, a bombarded Paris reverted to its state of heroic stubbornness. 

Ever since the failure at Champigny, there had only been one fresh and ill-fated attempt to mount an attack,* over towards Le Bourget; and on the evening that the Plateau d’Avron* had to be evacuated, 
under fire from the heavy artillery bombarding the forts. Maurice shared the irritation which was raging through the city. The gale of growing unpopularity which threatened to bring down General Trochu 
and the National Defence government gained so much strength from it that they were forced to make one supreme, useless effort. Why did they refuse to lead into battle the three hundred thousand 
National Guards who were forever volunteering to go, forever claiming their share of the danger? This was the torrential breakout they'd been baying for since the very first day, with Paris bursting its 
banks, drowning the Prussians beneath the massive flood of its people. They had to give in to this vow of courage, even though fresh defeat was unavoidable; but in order to contain the massacre, 
they limited themselves to deploying those fifty-nine battalions of the National Guard which had already been mobilized, in addition to the regular army. And on the eve of 19 January the atmosphere 
was almost festive: huge crowds on the streets and on the Champs-Elysées watched the regiments marching past, led by bands and singing patriotic songs. Children and women walked alongside, 
and men climbed up onto benches to shout out their heartfelt wishes for victory. Then, the following day, the entire population made its way to the Arc de Triomphe, and was filled with wild hope on 
hearing the news of the occupation of Montretout.* Epic accounts circulated about the irresistible surge forward by the National Guard, telling how the Prussians had been overwhelmed, and that 
Versailles would be taken before evening. And so how terrible was their dejection, when the inevitable failure became known! While the left column was occupying Montretout, the one at the centre that 
had scaled the wall of Buzenval Park, was thwarted by a second wall inside. It had begun to thaw and the roads had been waterlogged by a fine, persistent drizzle, and the cannon, the same cannon 
which, with the help of contributions, had been forged from melted-down metal, were unable to get through. On the right, General Ducrot’s column, sent into battle too late, remained at the rear. All 
effort had been spent, and General Trochu had to give the order for a wholesale retreat. Montretout was abandoned, as was Saint-Cloud, to which the Prussians then set fire. And as soon as it was 
dark, the only thing visible on the Parisian skyline was this enormous conflagration. 

This time, even Maurice could sense that the end had come. For four hours, under the terrible fire coming from the Prussian entrenchments, he had stayed in Buzenval Park with the National Guard; 
and in the days which followed, after he’d returned to base, he praised their courage. The National Guard had indeed conducted itself bravely. Since that was the case, then surely the defeat must be 
down to the stupidity and betrayal of the commanders? On the Rue de Rivoli,* he came upon crowds shouting ‘Down with Trochu! Long live the Commune!’ This was the awakening of revolutionary 
fervour, a fresh wave of public opinion which was so worrying that, in order to prevent itself being swept from power, the government of National Defence had deemed it necessary to force General 
Trochu’s resignation,* and had replaced him with General Vinoy. That very day, at a public meeting he’d attended in Belleville,* Maurice again heard calls for a mass attack. It was an insane idea, he 
knew it was, and yet his heart beat faster all the same, faced with this obstinate will to overcome. For when all else is lost, aren’t miracles the only things left to try for? All night long, his dreams were 
filled with wondrous feats. 

Another eight long days went by. Paris lay agonizing, uncomplaining. Shops had stopped opening, and the rare passers-by no longer met any carriages in the deserted streets. Forty thousand horses 
had been eaten, and now dogs, cats, and rats were commanding high prices. Since they'd run short of grain, the bread, made with rice and oats, had been black and sticky and difficult to digest; and 
in order to obtain the three hundred grams permitted on ration, the never-ending queues outside the bakeries were becoming deadly. Oh! The pain of standing there during the siege, those poor women 
shivering in the rain, feet soaked in icy mud, all that heroic misery of the great city unwilling to surrender! The death rate had tripled, theatres had been turned into field hospitals. At nightfall, a mournful 
quiet fell over what had once been the wealthy districts, plunging them into deep shadow, like parts of an accursed city, ravaged by plague. And amid this silence and obscurity, all that could be heard 
was the endless rumble of the bombardment, and all that could be seen were the flashes from the cannon, setting fire to the winter sky. 

All of a sudden, on 28 January, Paris found out that two days earlier Jules Favre had begun talks with Bismarck* to agree an armistice; at the same time, it became known that there was only enough 
bread left for ten days, giving barely enough time to replenish stocks. Surrender was being imposed brutally upon them. Mournful and numb in the face of the truth which it was being told at long last, 
Paris gave in. That same day, at midnight, the last cannon was fired. Then, on 29 January, after the Germans had taken possession of the forts, Maurice was sent back with the 115th Regiment to 
camp near Montrouge, inside the fortifications. So began for him a vague existence, full of idleness and dread. Discipline had grown much slacker and the soldiers relaxed, killing time while they waited 
to be sent back home. But he was as distraught as ever, nervous and touchy, displaying an anxiety which turned to exasperation at the slightest upset. He read the revolutionary press avidly, and this 
three-week armistice, struck with the sole purpose of allowing France to name an Assembly which would decide the terms of the peace, seemed to him to be a trap, the final betrayal. Even if Paris 
should be forced to surrender, he, like Gambetta, was in favour of carrying on with the war in the Loire Valley and in the Nord.* He was outraged by the disaster of the Eastern army that had been 
forgotten and forced to cross into Switzerland.* It was the elections* which finally drove him over the edge: it was just as he’d predicted, with the cowardly provinces, irritated by Paris’s resistance and 
wanting peace in spite of it, bringing back the monarchy with the Prussian guns still pointing at them. After the first sessions in Bordeaux,* Thiers, who had been elected in twenty-six departments and 
proclaimed head of the executive, appeared to his eyes as the monster, the man who would tell every lie and commit every crime. And his anger wouldn't die, for this peace brought about by a 


monarchical Assembly seemed to him to be the most shameful thing of all, and it made him mad even to think about the harsh terms,* the five million francs in compensation, Metz handed over, Alsace 
abandoned, France's gold and blood pouring out through this open, unhealable gash in its side. 

And so, during the last days of February, Maurice made up his mind to desert. One of the articles in the treaty said that the soldiers camped in Paris would be disarmed and sent back home. He didn’t 
wait for that to happen, for it would have been like tearing his heart out to leave the pavements of this glorious Paris that only hunger had been able to wear down; he disappeared, and rented a room 
in the Rue des Orties, at the top of the Butte des Moulins,* a narrow, furnished room in a six-storey building, a sort of belvedere, from where you could see the boundless sea of rooftops, stretching 
from the Tuileries right across to the Bastille.* A former friend from the Law Faculty had lent him a hundred francs. Apart from that, as soon as he was settled in he put his name down for a battalion of 
the National Guard, and the thirty sous he received in wages had to suffice. The thought of living a selfish, untroubled existence in the provinces filled him with horror. Even the letters he received from 
his sister Henriette, to whom he’d written the day after the armistice, made him angry, full of supplications and desperate wishes to see him come back and rest in Remilly. He refused, he would go 
later, when the Prussians had gone. 

So the train of Maurice’s life wandered idly on, amid a growing restlessness. He no longer suffered from hunger, and he’d devoured the first white loaf, savouring it. Alcoholic Paris, where neither brandy 
nor wine had been in short supply, was now living it up and sliding into a constant haze of drunkenness. But it was still a prison, its gates guarded by the Germans, with complicated formalities preventing 
people from getting out. There was no sign of any social life again as yet, nor any work, nor of any sort of business whatsoever; and an entire population sat there, waiting, doing nothing, in the last 
stages of a nervous breakdown, in the bright sunlight of a burgeoning spring. During the siege at least military service had tired them out physically and kept them busy mentally; now, though, everyone 
had suddenly slipped into a state of complete idleness, cut off as they were from all the rest of the world. He, like the rest, hung around aimlessly from dawn to dusk, breathing the air which had become 
tainted by all the seeds of madness which had been rising up from the mob for months. The unlimited freedom they now enjoyed was what finally destroyed everything. He read the papers, attended 
public meetings, sometimes shrugging his shoulders at the worst of the rubbish he heard, but returning home with his head nonetheless haunted by violent thoughts, ready to commit desperate acts in 
the defence of what he believed to be truth and justice. And from his little room overlooking the city, he still dreamed of victory, telling himself that France and the Republic could still be saved, so long 
as the peace treaty hadn't been signed. 

The Prussians were to enter Paris on 1 March,* and every heart gave a long cry of loathing and anger. There wasn’t a single public meeting he attended where Maurice didn’t hear accusations against 
the Assembly, Thiers, the men of 4 September,* accusations that they hadn’t wanted to spare the great, heroic city this final shame. One evening he was so carried away that he even spoke in public, 
crying out that the whole of Paris should be ready to die on the ramparts, rather than let a single Prussian enter. Insurrection was springing up naturally now, organized in broad daylight among this 
population broken by months of fear and famine, reducing it to an idle state full of nightmares, ravaged by suspicion, faced with the phantoms of its own creation. This was one of those crises of morale 
observed after every great siege in history, the overflow of disappointed patriotism which, having set souls alight in vain, transforms itself into a blind need for vengeance and destruction. The Central 
Committee,* elected by the delegates of the National Guard, had protested against any attempt at disarmament. There was a massive demonstration on the Place de la Bastille, supported by huge 
crowds of people, with red flags, inflammatory speeches, and the death of some poor policeman,* who was tied to a plank, thrown into the canal, and finished off with stones. And two days later, during 
the night of 26 February, Maurice, woken by the call to arms and the alarm bell, saw groups of men and women dragging cannon past on the Boulevard des Batignolles,* and he even hitched himself 
up to one, along with twenty others, on hearing that the people had gone to fetch the guns from the Place Wagram,* to prevent the Assembly from handing them over to the Prussians. There were one 
hundred and seventy of them, and not enough harnesses, so people were pulling them along with ropes, pushing them with their bare hands, right to the top of Montmartre, with the wild fervour of a 
barbarous horde saving its gods. On 1 March, when the Prussians had to be satisfied with occupying the Champs-Elysées district for a single day, surrounded by barriers like a herd of worried 
conquerors, Paris didn’t stir, lugubrious, its streets deserted, houses shuttered, the entire city dead, veiled in the immense crape of its mourning. 

Another two weeks passed, and Maurice was no longer aware of how he spent each day, as he waited for that undefined, monstrous thing he could feel approaching. Peace had been concluded 
definitively, and the Assembly was to be set up in Versailles on 20 March;* for him, though, nothing was over yet, some sort of terrible revenge was about to begin. On 18 March, as he was getting up, 
he received a letter from Henriette, begging him yet again to join her in Remilly, affectionately threatening to set off herself if he took too long granting her this great joy. She then spoke of Jean, telling 
him how, after leaving her towards the end of December to join the Northern army, he’d been taken ill with a nasty bout of fever in a Belgian hospital; and he hadn't written to her until just the week 
before, to tell her that in spite of being still weak, he was leaving for Paris, where he was determined to go back into service. Henriette ended by begging her brother to give her detailed news of Jean 
as soon as he saw him. Maurice, the letter lying open on his lap, was overcome by a sweet reverie. Henriette and Jean, his much beloved sister and his brother in misery and compassion—God! How 
far these dear ones had been from his everyday thoughts, ever since the storm had been raging inside him! However, since his sister warned him that she’d been unable to give Jean the address at 
the Rue des Orties, he promised himself that he’d find him that very day by going to the army offices. But he’d scarcely got down into the street when two of his comrades from the battalion informed 
him of the events of the previous night and that morning, up on Montmartre.* And all of them rushed off, throwing reason to the winds. 

Oh! What momentous elation carried Maurice away on that day of 18 March! Afterwards, he couldn't quite recall what he’d said or done. First, he could see himself dashing off, furious at the surprise 
attempt the military had made to disarm Paris before daylight by recapturing the cannon on Montmartre. For the past two days, Thiers, back from Bordeaux, had obviously been planning this coup* so 
that the Assembly might safely proclaim the monarchy from Versailles. Then he saw himself again, actually on Montmartre at about nine o'clock, fired up by the speeches he'd heard about victory—the 
furtive arrival of the army, the fortunate delay caused by the lack of harnesses which had allowed the National Guard to seize the weapons, the soldiers not daring to fire on the women and children, 
holding their rifles muzzle in the air, mingling with the people. Then he saw himself running through Paris, realising by midday that the city now belonged to the Commune without there even having 
been a battle: Thiers and the ministers fleeing from the Foreign Ministry where they had gathered, the entire government routed,* heading for Versailles, the army's thirty thousand men quickly led 
away, leaving more than five thousand of their number lying on the streets of Paris. Then, at about half-past five, on the corner of an outer boulevard, he remembered being in the middle of a frenzied 
group, listening without indignation to the appalling account of the murder of Generals Lecomte and Clément Thomas.* Generals! Oh! He remembered the ones at Sedan, incompetent pleasure- 
seekers! One more, one less, it hardly mattered! And the rest of the day continued in the same state of elation, distorting everything for him, an insurrection which the very paving stones seemed to 
have willed that was amplified by the fatal unexpectedness of its triumph, suddenly finding itself master of the situation and finally, at ten o’clock in the evening, leaving the Hotel de Ville in the hands 
of the members of the Central Committee,* who were astonished to find themselves there. 

One memory, however, remained very clear in Maurice’s mind: his sudden encounter with Jean. The latter had been in Paris for the past three days, where he had arrived absolutely penniless, still 
gaunt, drained by the two months of fever which had confined him to a Brussels hospital; and coming across a former captain from the 106th, Captain Ravaud, he’d immediately enlisted in the new 
124th Company under the captain’s command. There he’d once again donned his corporal’s stripes, and that evening he and his squad had been the last to leave Prince Eugene barracks for the Left 
Bank, where the entire army had been ordered to assemble, when, on the Boulevard Saint-Martin, a flood of people had halted his men. There was shouting and talk of disarming them. Quite calmly, 
he told them to leave him alone, that all this was none of his business and that all he wanted was to obey his orders, without doing anyone any harm. But a cry of surprise rang out, and Maurice came 
up and was flinging his arms around him, kissing him like a brother. 

‘What? Is it really you?... My sister wrote to me. And there was me, meaning to go to the war offices to ask about you this morning!’ 

Huge tears of joy blurred Jean’s eyes. 

‘Oh! My poor lad, how glad | am to see you again... I've been looking for you, too; but how was | to find you in the middle of this enormous blasted city?’ 

The crowd was still muttering, and Maurice turned around. 

‘Citizens, please let me talk to them! These are fine people, | can answer for them.’ 

He took both his friend’s hands in his and lowered his voice. 

‘You'll stay with us, won't you?’ 

Jean's face showed immense surprise. 

‘What do you mean, stay with you?’ 

Then, for a moment, he listened to him speak angrily of the government, the army, recalling all the suffering they had been through, explaining that they were going to be masters at last, punish the 
incompetents and the cowards, and save the Republic. And little by little, as he forced himself to understand what the other was saying, the calm features of this illiterate peasant grew more and more 
sombre with deepening distress. 

‘Oh! No, no, lad! I’m not staying, if it's to do that sort of dirty work... My captain told me to go to Vaugirard* with my men, and that’s where I’m going. Even if the wrath of God were to descend on me, 
I'd go there all the same. It’s natural, you must realise that.’ 

He started to laugh, full of simplicity. He added, 

‘It's you who're going to come with us.’ 

With a furious gesture of revolt, however, Maurice let go of his hands. And for a few seconds they both stood face to face, one exasperated, caught up in the wave of madness which was sweeping all 
Paris away with it, this evil from way back, rooted in the corruption of the last reign, the other strong with his common sense and ignorance, still healthy from having grown up apart from all that, in the 
land of toil and thrift. Yet both were brothers, linked by a stead-fast bond, and it came as a wrench when, suddenly, they were separated by a surge from the crowd. 

‘Goodbye, Maurice!’ 

‘Goodbye, Jean!’ 

The surge had been caused by the 79th Regiment, whose compact mass, bursting out from a neighbouring street, had forced the crowd up onto the pavement. There were fresh cries, but no one dared 
bar the road to the soldiers, marching behind their officers. And thus freed, the small squad from the 124th Company was able to follow on without being held back any longer. 

‘Goodbye, Jean!’ 

‘Goodbye, Maurice!’ 

They gave each other another parting wave, surrendering to the violent fatality of this separation, but their hearts full of one another. 

Over the days that followed Maurice at first forgot it, what with all the extraordinary events coming one on top of the other. On 19 March Paris had awoken to find itself with no government, more 
surprised than frightened to hear of the sudden panic which in the middle of the night had swept the army, the public services, and the ministers off to Versailles; and since the weather was superb on 
this fine Sunday morning in March, Paris trundled happily out into the streets to look at the barricades. A large white notice issued by the Central Committee, calling the population to vote in the local 
elections, seemed very sensible. The only thing that surprised anyone was to see that it was signed by people no one had even heard of. In the dawn of the Commune, Paris was pitted against 
Versailles, bitter at the suffering it had endured and the suspicions which haunted it. Other than that, it was complete anarchy, a battle between the mayors and the Central Committee,* with the former 
trying vainly for conciliation while the latter, still unsure as to whether it could count on the full support of the federal National Guard, went on simply making modest demands for municipal liberty. The 
shots fired on the peaceful demonstration on the Place Vendéme* and the few victims whose blood had turned the cobbles red, sent the first shudder of terror through the city. And, while the triumphant 
insurrection took definitive control of all the ministries and public administration, there was immense anger and fear at Versailles, with the government hurrying to assemble sufficient military forces to 
ward off an attack which it sensed was imminent. The strongest troops from the Loire and Northern armies were hurriedly called up, ten days were enough to concentrate nearly eighty thousand men, 
and confidence returned so rapidly that by 2 April, two divisions opened hostilities and seized Puteaux and Courbevoie* from the federals. 

It was only the following day that Maurice, who’d left with his battalion to conquer Versailles,* once again saw the sad features of Jean before him in his mind’s eye, calling out goodbye. The attack by 
the Versailles forces had stunned and outraged the National Guard. Three columns—about fifty thousand men—had gone charging out that morning through Bougival and Meudon, to seize the 
monarchist Assembly and the assassin Thiers. This was the torrential breakout which had been so fervently demanded during the siege, and Maurice wondered where he would see Jean again, if not 
there, among the dead on the battlefield. But the rout came too promptly for that, his battalion had hardly reached the Plateau des Bergéres, on the Rueil road, when all of a sudden shells launched 
from the Mont-Valérien began landing among their ranks. They were momentarily stunned, for some of them thought that the fort was occupied by their comrades, and others said that the commanding 
officer had promised to hold fire. And mad terror seized the men, the battalions scattered, galloping back into Paris, while the head of the column, trapped by a circular movement from General Vinoy, 
went on to be massacred in Rueil.* 

Maurice, having escaped the slaughter, trembling from the battle, felt only hatred for this so-called government of law and order that, crushed in every encounter with the Prussians, had only been able 
to find courage when it came to conquering Paris. And the German armies were still there, from Saint-Denis to Charenton, watching this fine spectacle of a nation collapsing! And so, as the sombre 
crisis of destruction overwhelmed him, he approved of the first violent measures, the building of the barricades blocking streets and squares, the taking of hostages,* the archbishop, priests, former civil 
servants. On both sides the atrocities were already beginning: at Versailles they were shooting prisoners, and Paris proclaimed that for each one of its soldiers who lost his head, three hostages would 
likewise; and what little reason Maurice had left, after so much turmoil and ruination, was blown away in the all-encompassing wind of fury. He saw the Commune as the avenging angel for all the 


shames endured, as a liberating force bringing the severing iron, the purifying flame. It wasn’t very clear in his mind, simply the literate man in him evoking memories from the classics, of cities free and 
triumphant and federations of rich provinces imposing their law on the world. If Paris won the day, he could see it, crowned in glory, rebuilding a France of justice and liberty, reorganizing a new society, 
having swept away the rotten debris of the old. It was true, after the elections the names of the members of the Commune had surprised him a little, due to the extraordinary mixture of moderates, 
revolutionaries, and socialists from all factions to whom the great task had been entrusted. He knew several of these men, and judged them to be supremely mediocre. Wouldn't the better among them 
clash and wipe each other out, in the confused collection of ideas they represented? However, the day that the Commune was solemnly established* on the Place de I’Hotel de Ville, while the cannon 
boomed and the trophies of red flags flapped in the wind, he’d tried to forget everything, once again buoyed up by boundless hope. And the illusions were rebom, in the acute crisis of the disease at its 
worst, amid the lies of some and the exalted faith of others. 

Throughout the month of April, Maurice was stationed near Neuilly.* An early spring had brought the lilac into flower, and the battle raged among the tender greenery of the gardens; members of the 
National Guard would come home at night with bunches of flowers on the ends of their rifles. The troops assembled at Versailles were now so numerous* that they'd been able to form two armies, one 
of front-line troops, under the orders of Marshal MacMahon, and the other a reserve army, commanded by General Vinoy. As for the Commune, it had at its disposal nearly one hundred thousand 
mobile National Guards and almost as many permanently garrisoned; but only fifty thousand at most were real fighters. And every day, Versailles’s plan of attack became more and more evident: after 
Neuilly they had occupied the Chateau de Bécon, then Asniéres, simply to reinforce their encircling lines;* for they intended to come in through the Point-du-Jour,* as soon as they could force their way 
through the rampart, under the converging fire from Mont-Valérien and the fort of Issy. Mont-Valérien was already in their possession, and all their efforts were concentrated on seizing the fort of Issy 
that they attacked from the gun-emplacements set up by the Prussians. Since mid-April the shooting and the cannonfire hadn't stopped. At Levallois and Neuilly battle raged incessantly, with shots 
ringing out every minute, day and night. Huge guns, mounted on armoured vehicles, traced the length of the railway which circled the city, firing onto Asniéres, above Levallois. But at Vanves and 
especially at Issy,* the bombardment raged away, rattling all the windows in Paris, just as in the most terrible days of the siege. And on 9 May when, following a previous alert, Issy Fort finally fell into 
the hands of the Versailles army, it made defeat of the Commune absolutely inevitable, causing a panic which drove it to the worst extremes. 

Maurice approved of the creation of a Public Security Committee. Pages of history* came back to him—hadn't the time come for taking energetic measures, if they wanted to save their country? Of all 
the acts of violence, only one had caused him a secret stab of pain, when the Vendéme column* was brought down; and he chastised himself for this as if it were some childish weakness, for he could 
still hear his grandfather telling him about Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, Friedland, Wagram, and Moscow, those epic tales which still made him shudder. But that they should raze to the ground the 
house of the assassin Thiers,* that they should keep hostages as a threat and a guarantee, surely these were merely fair reprisals, faced with Versailles’s mounting rage against Paris that was being 
bombarded and where the shells were falling through roofs and killing women? As the end of his dream drew nearer, he felt a dark, mounting desire for destruction. If the notion of justice and vengeance 
was to be trampled in blood, then let the earth open up, transformed by one of those cosmic, life-renewing upheavals! Let Paris collapse, let it burn like some huge holocaustal pyre, rather than be left 
to its vices and misery, to this rotten society full of such abominable injustice! And he dreamed another great, black dream, of the gigantic city lying in a pile of ashes, with only smouldering embers on 
either bank, the would cauterized by fire, a nameless catastrophe without parallel, from which a new nation would emerge. And so the stories going round got him more and more stirred up, of districts 
being laid with mines, the catacombs being stuffed with gunpowder, all the monuments ready to blow up, with electric cables linking the furnaces so that a single spark would ignite all of them at once, 
and of considerable stocks of inflammable materials, especially oil, enough to turn the streets and squares into torrents and oceans of flame. If the Versailles army got in, the Commune had sworn that 
not a single soldier would get any further than the barricades surrounding the crossroads, and that pavements would open up, buildings would come tumbling down, and Paris would go up in flames, 
engulfing an entire population. 

When Maurice abandoned himself to this mad dream, it was because of his muted dissatisfaction with the Commune itself. He despaired of its members, sensing that it was incompetent, pulled in too 
many different directions, becoming more frustrated, incoherent and idiotic with every new threat it faced. Of all the social reforms it had promised to bring about, it had been unable to realise a single 
one, and he was sure that it would leave behind no lasting achievements. What hurt it most, however, were the rivalries which were tearing it apart, the suspicion gnawing away at every one of its 
members. Many, the moderates, the anxious ones, had already stopped attending sessions. The rest were whipped along by events as they happened, trembling at the thought of a possible dictatorship, 
and they'd reached the point where groups within revolutionary assemblies start exterminating each other in order to save their country. After Cluseret and Dombrowski, Rossel* would be the next one 
to fall under suspicion. Delescluze,* who'd been nominated civil delegate to the forces, was unable to do anything without support in spite of his huge authority. And the grand social effort they had 
glimpsed began to scatter, aborting, in the isolation which spread wider hour by hour around these men smitten by powerlessness, reduced to taking desperate measures. 

Inside Paris, the terror was mounting. Paris that had at first been irritated with Versailles, still quaking from what it had suffered during the siege, now began to draw away from the Commune. Forced 
enrolment, the decree calling up all males under forty,* had annoyed peaceable folk and caused a mass exodus: they left by way of Saint-Denis, in disguise or with false papers claiming they were from 
Alsace, and on dark nights they would climb down into the ditches of the fortifications using ropes and ladders. The rich bourgeois were already long gone. Nota single workshop or factory had reopened 
its gates. There was no business, no work, and the idle life continued as they waited anxiously for the inevitable outcome. The people were still living entirely off National Guard wages, those thirty sous 
now being paid out of the millions requisitioned from the Bank of France, those thirty sous for which many fought, one of the basic causes and the raison d’étre of the uprising. Whole districts had 
emptied, with stores shut and shop fronts dead. Beneath the bright sun of this remarkable month of May, the only things that passed in the deserted streets were the unflinching funeral processions of 
federal soldiers, killed like the enemy, priestless convoys, hearses draped in the red flag and followed by crowds bearing bouquets of everlasting flowers. Each evening the churches that had been 
shut, were transformed into club halls. Only the revolutionary newspapers came out—all the rest had been banned. Paris was destroyed, this great, unhappy Paris which, even as a republican capital, 
still felt revulsion for the Assembly and now harboured growing terror of the Commune, impatient to be delivered of it, with all the dreadful stories going round of hostages being taken every day and of 
barrels of gunpowder being placed down in the sewers, where, it was said, men stood by with torches ready for the signal. 

It was then that Maurice, who'd never been a drinker, found himself swept away and swallowed up by the general wave of drunkenness. Now, when he was on duty in some distant outpost, or even if 
he spent the night in the guard-room, he'd been known to accept a small glass of cognac. If he partook of a second he'd get excited, with the whiff of alcohol fumes in his nostrils. It was an insidious 
epidemic, chronic drunkenness, a legacy of the first siege which had been aggravated by the second; this population which had gone without bread, but with barrels and barrels of brandy and wine to 
hand, had saturated itself in alcohol, and now the merest drop made them delirious. On the evening of 21 May, a Sunday, for the first time in his life, Maurice went home drunk to the Rue des Orties, 
where he still slept occasionally. He’d spent the day in Neuilly again, on firing duty, drinking with his comrades in the hope that this would combat the acute, overwhelming fatigue. Then, his head 
swimming, with no strength left, he’d come and flung himself down on the bed in his little room, guided by instinct, for he never did remember how he got home. And the next day, when the sun was 
already high in the sky, it was only the sound of alarm bells, drums, and bugles which woke him up. The previous day, at Point-du-Jour, finding a gate abandoned by the sentries,* the Versailles army 
had entered Paris unhindered. 

As soon as he was down in the street, having dressed in haste and slung his rifle over his shoulder, a terrified group of comrades whom he came across at the local town hall recounted to him the 
details of the previous evening and night in such a garbled manner that at first he couldn’t really understand what they were saying. For the last ten days, forces in the fort of Issy and the large battery 
at Montretout, assisted by those on Mont-Valérien, had been bombarding the ramparts, and the Porte de Saint-Cloud had become untenable; they'd been intending to mount an attack on it the next 
day, when at about five o'clock a passer-by,” noticing that no one was guarding the gate, simply called over the sentries in the trenches opposite, barely fifty metres away. Without any hesitation, two 
companies from the 37th infantry had entered. Then behind them, the whole of the 4th Corps, under General Douay,* had followed. All through the night the army had flowed through, flooding in 
uninterrupted. At seven o'clock the Vergé division proceeded towards the Pont de Grenelle and got as far as the Trocadéro. At nine o'clock, General Clinchant was taking control of Passy and La 
Muette. At three in the morning, the 1st Corps was camped out in the Bois de Boulogne; while, at about the same time, the Bruat division crossed the Seine, took possession of the Port de Sévres, and 
helped the 2nd Corps, under General de Cissey, to enter; an hour later they would be occupying the district of Grenelle. This was how, on the morning of 22 May,* the Versailles army came to be in 
control of the Trocadéro and La Muette on the right bank, and of Grenelle on the left; and it was all done to the stupor, anger, and disarray of the Commune, already crying treason, frantic at the idea 
of their inexorable defeat. 

That was Maurice’s first impression, once he understood what had happened: the end had come, there was nothing left to do but get killed. But the alarm bell was clanging away, the drums were 
beating even louder, women and even children were at work on the barricades, and the streets were filling with the excitement of the hastily reassembled battalions, running to their battle posts. By 
midday, hope was again springing eternal in the hearts of the Commune’s elated soldiers, determined to win, realising that the Versailles army practically hadn't moved. This army that they feared 
they'd be seeing at the Tuileries in a couple of hours, was operating with extraordinary caution, having learned from its defeats, exaggerating the tactic which the Prussians had so harshly taught them. 
At the Hotel de Ville the Public Security Committee and Delescluze, the Delegate of War, were organizing and directing the defence. It was said that they'd scornfully rejected one last try at conciliation. 
This bolstered people’s courage; once again they were sure that Paris would be victorious, that everywhere the enemy would be met with fierce resistance, just as the attack must be relentless, as 
hatred, fanned by lies and atrocities, burned in the hearts of both armies. Maurice spent the day near the Champ de Mars and the Invalides, slowly drawing back,” firing his gun. He’d been unable to 
find his battalion and was fighting alongside unknown comrades, who'd led him onto the Left Bank without his even noticing. At about four o'clock they defended a barricade blocking the Rue de 
l'Université where it comes out onto the Esplanade; and they abandoned it only at dusk on learning that the Bruat division, stealing along the quayside, had seized the Legislative Assembly. They'd 
almost been captured, and managed to reach the Rue de Lille only with the greatest difficulty, taking a long detour via the Rue Saint-Dominique and the Rue de Bellechasse. As night fell, the Versailles 
army was occupying a line which ran from the Porte de Vanves right up to the Porte d’Asniéres, encompassing the Legislative Assembly, the Elysée Palace, the church of Saint-Augustin, and the Gare 
Saint-Lazare. 
The next day, 23 May, a clear, spring morning with bright sunshine, was for Maurice the blackest of them all. A few hundred federal troops comprised of men from several battalions, of whom he was 
one, were still holding the district between the riverbank and the Rue Saint-Dominique. Most, though, had bivouacked in the Rue de Lille, in the gardens of the large town-houses situated there. He 
himself had slept soundly, on a lawn, next ot the Palais de la Légion d’Honneur. Since morning he’d been convinced that the troops would break cover from the Assembly in order to drive them back 
behind the solid barricades on the Rue du Bac. But hours went by, and no attack came. Only stray fire was exchanged up and down the street. This was the plan of the Versailles army, taking its course 
slowly and cautiously, its wise decision not to clash head-on with the formidable fortress which the insurgents had created around the Tuileries, but adopt a two-sided approach, from right and left, 
following the ramparts, so as to seize first Montmartre and the Observatoire* then double back, taking all the central districts with one huge swoop of the net. At about two o’clock Maurice heard people 
saying that the tricolour was flying over Montmartre: the large battery stationed at the Moulin de la Galette had been captured, attacked by three army corps at once, launching their battalions at the hill 
to the north and the west, and coming round via the Rue Lepic, Rue des Saules, and Rue du Mont-Cenis; now the conquerors were sweeping down on Paris, taking possession of the Place Saint- 
Georges, Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, the town hall on the Rue Drouot, and the new Opéra; while on the left bank, the wheeling manwork which had set off from Montparnasse Cemetery had now reached 
the Place de l’Enfer and the Horse Market. The news that the army was making such rapid progress was met with stupor, rage, and panic. What! Montmartre seized in two hours, Montmartre, that 
glorious, impregnable citadel of the insurrection!* Maurice was well aware that the ranks were growing thinner, that trembling comrades were stealing noiselessly away, off to wash their hands and put 
ona smock, terrified at the thought of the reprisals to come. The rumour was going round that they were about to be surrounded from the Rue de la Croix-Rouge that the army was preparing to attack. 
The barricades on the Rue Martignac and the Rue de Bellechasse had already been taken, and they were beginning to spot red breeches at the end of the Rue de Lille. And soon only those with 
conviction and doggedness remained, Maurice and about fifty others, who'd resolved to die after killing as many as possible of these Versailles men who treated the federals like bandits, shooting 
prisoners behind the lines. Since the previous day, their hatred and loathing had swollen, and the two factions—rebels dying for their dream, and the army fuming with reactionary passions, exasperated 
at having to fight on—were set on wiping each other out. 

At about five o’clock, as Maurice and his comrades were retreating for good behind the barricades on the Rue du Bac, making their way down the Rue de Lille one doorway at a time, still firing, he 
suddenly saw a large, black cloud of smoke coming out of an open window in the Palais de la Légion d’Honneur. It was the first fire to be started in Paris; and carried away by wild fury as he was, the 
sight of it filled him with fierce joy. The hour had come, let the entire city blaze like some enormous pyre, let the fire purify the world! But a sudden apparition took him by surprise: five or six men had 
just come rushing out of the Palais with a hefty lad at their head, whom he recognized as Chouteau, his former comrade from the squad in the 106th Regiment. He’d already glimpsed him after 18 
March, wearing a képi adorned by a single braid, and now he saw that he’d gone up in rank, with braids everywhere, attached to the staff of some general who wasn’t engaged in the fighting. He 
remembered a story* someone had told him: that this same Chouteau had taken up residence in the Palais, where he lived in the company of a mistress, gorging away, lying back on the great, 
sumptuous beds with his boots on and shattering the mirrors with bullets, just for laughs. They'd even assured him that the mistress, on the pretext of going to the market in Les Halles, left each morning 
in a ceremonial carriage, taking away with her whole bales of stolen linen, clocks, and even furniture. Seeing him running off with his men, still holding a can of paraffin, Maurice felt uneasy, experiencing 
a dreadful sense of doubt which rocked his whole faith. Might the terrible deed be something evil, then, if it employed a man like this? 

Yet more hours went by, and now he fought in a desolate state, finding that the only thing left intact within him was the sombre will to die. If he’d been deceived, then at least let him pay for his mistake 
with his blood! The barricade closing off the Rue de Lille, level with the Rue du Bac, was very strong, made of bags and barrels of earth piled behind a deep ditch. He was defending it with barely a 
dozen other federals, all of them half-lying down, accurately bringing down every soldier who showed himself. Right up until nightfall he didn’t budge, exhausting his supply of cartridges, silent, stubborn, 


and full of despair. He watched the great clouds of smoke swell from the Palais de la Légion d’Honneur, blown down onto the street by the wind, so that the flames weren't yet visible in the fading light 
of day. Another fire had broken out in a town-house next door. And all of a sudden a comrade came to warn him that the soldiers, not daring to attack the barricade from the front, were in the process 
of coming round the back through gardens and houses, hacking holes in the walls. It was all over, they might appear right there, any minute now. And he was right, for just then a shot rang out from a 
window above, and he saw Chouteau again, coming up frantically with his men, running right and left into the corner houses with their paraffin and torches. Half an hour later beneath the blackened 
sky, the entire crossroads was on fire; while he, still lying behind the barrels and sacks, took advantage of the incredibly bright light to shoot down the careless soldiers who ventured out of doorways 
and into the road. 
How much longer did Maurice go on firing? He was no longer conscious of time or place. It might have been nine or ten o'clock, perhaps. His loathsome task now made him choke with nausea, like 
some revolting wine which comes back up again when you're drunk. All around him the blazing houses were starting to envelop him with unbearable heat, scorched and airless. The crossroads, 
surrounded by its pile of paving stones, had become a dug-in camp defended by the fires, while burning brands rained down. Weren't these his orders? To set fire to the area as they abandoned the 
barricades, to stop the troops with a string of ravenous infernos, to burn Paris bit by bit as they gave it up? And he could already sense that the houses on the Rue du Bac weren't the only ones burning. 
Behind him, he could see the sky turning to flame with a huge, red glow of light, and he could hear a distant rumbling, as if the whole city were catching fire. To the right, the length of the Seine, other 
giant fires must be breaking out. He’d seen Chouteau disappear a long while back, fleeing the bullets. Even the most dogged of his comrades were now creeping off one by one, terrified at the thought 
of being surrounded at any moment. Finally he was left on his own, lying between two sacks of earth, thinking only of shooting on, when the soldiers, who'd made their way round through gardens and 
courtyards, emerged from a house on the Rue du Bac and closed in. 
In the excitement of the supreme struggle, Maurice hadn't thought about Jean for at least two days. Nor had Jean, ever since entering Paris with his regiment that was acting as reinforcement for the 
Bruat division, remembered Maurice for a single moment. The day before had been spent firing from the Champ de Mars and the Esplanade des Invalides. Then, today, he hadn't left the Place du 
Palais-Bourbon until noon, when he went to storm the barricades in the area up to the Rue des Saints-Péres.* He, calm man that he was, had nevertheless grown more and more exasperated at this 
fratricidal war, surrounded by comrades whose one burning desire was finally to get some rest, after so many months of exhaustion. The prisoners who were being brought back from Germany and 
incorporated into the ranks were constantly railing against Paris; and then there were tales of the atrocities committed by the Commune that drove him beside himself with anger, offending his respect 
for property and his desire for order. He’d remained true to the very heart of his nation, the good peasant who wanted peace, so that they could start working again, earning again, creating new blood 
again! Above all, though, in all this rising anger which swept away with it even his most tender feelings, it was the fires which now horrified him. Oh no, not that, you didn’t go burning down houses and 
palaces, just because you weren't the strongest side! Only scum could be capable of such deeds. And this man who, only the day before, had felt sick at heart to think of the summary executions, 
wasn’t himself any more but a wild man with eyes popping out of his head, striking out and shouting. 
Jean burst violently into the Rue du Bac with the few men from his squad. At first he saw no one, and thought that the barricade had just been evacuated. Then, down between two sacks of earth, he 
saw a Communard moving, shouldering his rifle, still firing into the Rue de Lille. A furious surge of fate propelled him forward and he ran, nailing the man to the barricade with a thrust of his bayonet. 
Maurice didn’t have time to turn round. He gave a cry, looked up. The fires lit both men up with blinding sharpness. 
‘Oh! Jean, my old friend Jean, is it you?’ 
He’d wanted to die, he was angry, impatient for death to come. But to die by his own brother's hand was too much, it spoiled death for him, poisoning it with dreadful bitterness. ‘Is it you, then, Jean, 
my old friend Jean?’ 
Transfixed, suddenly sobered, Jean stared at him. They were alone, the other soldiers had already set off in pursuit of the fleeing men. Around them the fires bummed higher, the windows spewed out 
huge, red flames, while they could hear the blazing ceilings inside crashing to the ground. And Jean fell down beside Maurice, sobbing, fumbling, trying to lift him up, to see whether he might yet be 
able to save him. ‘Oh! My lad! My poor lad!’ 

346 
When, after countless delays, the train from Sedan finally arrived at the station at Saint-Denis* at about nine o'clock, a great red glow was already illuminating the southern sky, as if the whole of Paris 
was on fire. As night drew in, this glow had spread; and little by little it crept across the entire horizon, turning to blood-red a flurry of little clouds which sank towards the east, down into the gathering 
gloom. Henriette was the first to jump down from the carriage, worried by the signs of burning which the passengers had noticed across the dark fields, from the windows of the moving train. In any 
case, Prussian soldiers, who had just taken control of the station, were forcing everybody to get off, while another two, standing on the arrival platform, shouted out in guttural French, 
‘Paris is burning ... This train goes no further, everybody off... Paris is burning, Paris is burning...’ 
At this, Henriette became terribly worried. My God! Had she got here too late? 
When Maurice hadn't replied to her last two letters, and as the news from Paris got more alarming by the day, she'd been so mortally afraid for him that she’d made a snap decision to leave Remilly. 
For months now she’d been growing more and unhappier at Uncle Fouchard’s; as Paris prolonged its resistance the occupying troops had become harsher and more demanding; and now that the 
regiments were one by one returning to Germany, the troops continually passing through had once again drained the countryside and the towns of resources. That morning, as she was rising ahead of 
the dawn to catch the train from Sedan, she’d seen that the farmyard was crowded with cavalry soldiers who'd slept there, lying any old how, wrapped up in their coats. There had been so many of 
them that they covered the ground. Then, at a sudden bugle call, they'd all risen silently, draped in their long folds of cloth, so tightly packed together that she felt as if she were watching the resurrection 
of a battlefield at the peal of the trumpets of the Last Judgement. And now here were more Prussians at Saint-Denis, and they were the ones shouting out the words which so distressed her. 
‘Everybody off, this train goes no further... Paris is burning, Paris is burning...’ 
Distraught, Henriette rushed forward with her little case to ask what was happening. There had been fighting in Paris for the past two days, the railway line was cut off, and the Prussians were standing 
by, keeping watch. Yet she was determined to get past even so, and standing on the platform she noticed the captain in command of the company occupying the station, and ran over to him. 
‘Sir, I'm on my way to join my brother, who I’m dreadfully worried about. | beg you, please find a way for me to continue my journey.’ 
She stopped in surprise as she recognized the captain, whose face had just been lit up by a gas lamp. 
‘It's you, Otto... Oh! Be kind, seeing as luck has brought us face to face again.’ 
Otto Gunther, her cousin, was still smart and correct in his Guard captain's uniform. And he didn’t recognize this slim, shy-looking woman with her pale blond hair and gentle, pretty face, hidden beneath 
the crape of her hat. It was only from the direct, brave light in her eyes that he eventually remembered her. He just gave a brief shrug. 
‘You know I’ve got a brother who's a soldier,’ went on Henriette fervently. ‘He stayed in Paris, and I’m frightened that he’s got mixed up in this dreadful struggle... | beg of you, Otto, find a way for me to 
go on.’ 
Only now did he speak. 
‘But | assure you, | can do nothing... There have been no trains since yesterday, | think the rails have been pulled up near the ramparts. And | have at my disposal neither carriage, nor horse, nor 
personnel to accompany you.’ 
She looked at him, and could utter only muted protests in her distress at finding him so cold, so determined not to come to her aid. 
‘Oh, my God! You don’t want to do anything... Oh, my God! Who can | tum to?’ 
These Prussians! They were the all-powerful masters who, at a single word, could have turned the city upside-down, requisitioned a hundred carriages, had a thousand horses brought out of the 
stables! And here he was refusing, with the superior attitude of the conqueror who makes a rule never to intervene in the affairs of the vanquished, doubtless judging them unclean, imagining they 
would soil his nice, fresh victory. 
‘Well then,’ Henriette started again, trying to calm herself, ‘at least you know what's going on, surely you can tell me that.’ 
He gave a thin, barely perceptible smile. 
‘Paris is burning... Look! Come over here, you can see it perfectly.’ 
And he proceeded in front of her, walking out of the station, following the rails for about a hundred paces until he reached an iron footbridge built over the line. When they'd climbed the narrow stairs 
and found themselves at the top, leaning on the railings, the vast, flat plain stretched before them, over a low hill. 
‘You see? Paris is burning...’ 
It must have been about half-past nine. The red glow which had set the heavens on fire was still spreading. To the east, the blood-red flurry of little clouds had disappeared, and high in the sky there 
remained only an inky stain, in which the distant flames were reflected. The entire expansé of the horizon was now ablaze; in places, though, they could make out the fiercer fires, with bright purple 
showers of sparks constantly spurting up and streaking the darkness amid the huge billows of smoke. And it looked as if the fires were walking, as if some giant forest was catching fire, igniting from 
tree to tree, as if the earth itself would take light, set ablaze by this colossal bonfire that was Paris. 
‘Look!’ explained Otto. ‘You see that black bump sticking out on the red background, that’s Montmartre... On the left, at La Villette* and Belleville, nothing’s burning yet. They must have set fire to the 
wealthy districts, and it's spreading and spreading... Just look! Over to the right there’s another fire starting! You can see the flames, the flames are boiling up, sending out blazing smoke... And there 
are more and more, everywhere!’ 
He wasn't shouting or getting excited, and the enormity of his serenity terrified Henriette. Oh! These Prussians, watching all this! She felt the insult of his calm and his half-smile, as if he’d foreseen this 
unparalleled disaster and been waiting a long time for it to come. At last Paris was burning, Paris, where German shells had only managed to knock the corners off a few gutters! All his rancour was 
assuaged, he seemed to be avenged for the over-long siege, for the biting cold, for the new dangers which were constantly springing up and which still irritated Germany. In the arrogance of triumph, 
nothing—neither the conquered provinces nor the five million francs’ compensation—nothing rivalled this spectacle of Paris destroyed, struck by rampant madness, setting light to itself and going up in 
smoke on this clear, spring night. 
‘Ah! It was inevitable,’ he added, lowering his voice. ‘It needed doing.’ 
Facing the immensity of the catastrophe, Henriette felt pain clutching tighter and tighter at her heart. For several minutes her own personal misfortune was forgotten, swept aside in this expiation of an 
entire population. The thought of the fire devouring human lives, the sight of the city in flames on the horizon, casting that infernal glow of cities damned and destroyed, made her cry out in spite of 
herself. She clasped her hands and asked, 
‘My God! Whatever can we have done to deserve such punishment?’ 
Otto was already raising an arm to cut her off. He was about to speak with the vehemence of that cold, harsh, military Protestantism which would cite verses from the Bible. But one glance at the young 
woman, meeting her beautiful eyes full of clarity and reason, stopped him short. In any case, his gesture had been enough, he'd expressed his racial hatred, his conviction that he was in France as the 
dispenser of justice, sent by the God of armies to chastise a perversenation. Paris was burning as punishment for centuries of sin, for the long list of its crimes and debauchery. Yet again the Germans 
would save the world, sweeping away the last specks of Latin dirt and corruption. 
He let his arm drop and said simply, 
‘It’s all over... Look, there’s another district going up, that other fire further to the left... You can quite clearly see that huge line spreading like a river of flames.’ 
They both fell quiet and a terrifed silence reigned. He was right, sudden surges of flame were rising incessantly, overflowing into the sky like fire streaming from a furnace. With every minute the endless 
sea of flames spread further in an incandescent swell, sending up billows of smoke and piling an enormous, thick cloud of dark copper over the city; and there must have been a slight breeze behind 
it, for it was slowly crossing the black night, blocking out the heavenly vault with its wicked shower of ash and soot. 
Henriette shuddered and seemed to wake from a nightmare; and once again seized by anguish at the thought of her brother, she made one last, pleading request. 
‘So you can’t do anything for me, you refuse to help me get into Paris?’ 
With another wave of his hand, Otto made as if to sweep across the horizon. 
‘What good could it do? For tomorrow there'll be nothing left but rubble!’ 
And that was it, she climbed down from the footbridge without even bidding him farewell, fleeing with her litle case; while he stayed up there for a long time, slim and still, in his tightly buttoned uniform, 
swallowed up by the night, gorging his eyes on the monstrous feast offered by the spectacle of Babylon in flames. 
As Henriette was leaving the station she was lucky enough to chance upon a fat lady haggling with a cab-driver, asking him to take her straight to Paris, to the Rue de Richelieu;* and Henriette pleaded 
so desperately with her, shedding such moving tears, that she eventually agreed to take her along too. The cab-driver, a dark-haired little man, whipped on his horse and said nothing for the whole of 
the journey. The fat lady, however, never stopped for a moment, recounting how, after shutting up and leaving her shop two days previously, she’d made the mistake of leaving behind some bonds 


hidden in one of the walls. And so for the past two hours, while the city had been ablaze, she'd been absolutely obsessed with going back to pick up her belongings, even if it meant travelling right 
through the fire. At the barrier there was only a sleepy guard, and the cab passed without too much difficulty, especially as the lady lied, saying she’d gone to collect her niece so that they could both 
look after her husband, who'd been wounded by the Versailles army. The larger obstacles started when they reached the streets, where barricades blocked their every turn, and they were continually 
having to make detours. Eventually, on the Boulevard Poissonniére, the cab-driver declared that he wouldn't go any further. And the two women were obliged to continue on foot, down the Rue Sentier, 
the Rue des Jedineurs, and the entire Bourse district. As they were approaching the fortifications, the fiery sky had lit them up as if in broad daylight. They were surprised by the deserted calm of this 
part of the city, where only the faintest tremor could be felt from the distant rumbling. As soon as they reached the Bourse, however, they could hear gunfire, and they had to stick close to the houses. 
On the Rue de Richelieu, once they'd discovered the shop intact, the fat lady was overjoyed and insisted on showing her companion the way, down the Rue du Hasard, Rue Saint-Anne, and then the 
Rue des Orties.* At one point some federals, whose battalion was still occupying the Rue Saint-Anne, tried to stop them passing. In the end it was four o’clock, and the sky was getting light, by the time 
Henriette, emotionally and physically drained, found the door to the large house on the Rue des Orties lying wide open. After mounting the dark, narrow staircase, she had to climb up a ladder behind 
a door, leading onto the roof. 

At the barricade on the Rue du Bac, Maurice, lying between the two sacks of earth, had managed to get to his knees, and Jean, who thought he’d nailed him to the ground, was seized with hope. 

‘Oh! Are you still alive, my boy? Could | be that lucky, wicked brute that | am?... Hang on, let me see.’ 

He carefully examined the wound in the bright light cast by the fires. The bayonet had entered the arm, near the right shoulder; and the worst of it was that it had then slid between two ribs, no doubt 
puncturing the lung. But the wounded man was breathing without too much difficulty. Only his arm hung down, limp. 

‘My poor old friend, come on, now, don’t despair! I'm not sad about it anyway, I'd rather get it over with... You already did enough for me, without you I'd have died a long time ago by the side of the 
road somewhere.’ 

But hearing him say such things Jean felt another violent stab of pain. 

‘Will you shut up! Twice you've saved me from the paws of the Prussians! We were quits, it was my turn to lay down my life for you, and look, I've done for you... Oh! Jesus Christ! | must have been 
blind drunk not to have recognized you! | must have been drunk as a pig, from already having drunk too much blood!’ 

Tears sprang to his eyes, recalling their parting back in Remilly, when they’d taken leave of each other, wondering how and if they would ever meet again one day, and whether the circumstances 
would be ones of joy or sorrow. So all those days without bread they’d gone through together, and all those nights without sleep, and death always nearby, had all been for nothing? Was it all to bring 
them to this abominable deed, to this stupid, monstrous fratricide, that their hearts had merged during those few weeks of heroic life together? Oh no! He revolted against the thought. 

‘Leave it to me, my boy, | have to save you.’ 

First of all, he had to get him out of there, because the army was finishing off the wounded. As luck would have it, they were alone, and there wasn’t minute to lose. Swiftly he used his knife to slit 
through the sleeve, and then removed the rest of the uniform. Blood began to flow, and he hurried to bind the arm up firmly, using rags torn off from the lining. Then he applied padding to the torso 
wound and tied the arm over it. Fortunately he had a length of rope on him, and he pulled the rudimentary dressing tight that had the advantage of immobilizing the entire affected side, and preventing 
haemorrhage. 

‘Can you walk?’ 

‘Yes, | think so.’ 

But he didn’t dare take him away as he was, dressed in his shirt sleeves. A sudden flash of inspiration sent him running into the next street where he’d seen a dead soldier, and he came back with a 
greatcoat and a képi. He flung the greatcoat about Maurice’s shoulders and helped him to put his uninjured arm into the left sleeve. Then, placing the képi on his head, he said, 

‘Right, now you're one of us... Where are we going?’ 

That was the great dilemma. At once, even as his hopes and courage were reawakening, the sense of dread returned. Where could they find somewhere safe enough to hide? The houses were being 
searched and they were shooting any Communards caught carrying arms. And besides, neither one of them knew anyone in the area, not a soul whom they could ask for shelter, not a single hiding 
place in which to disappear. 

‘Best of all would be my place,’ said Maurice. ‘The house is set apart from the rest, and no one in the world’s going to come looking there... Only it’s on the other side of the river, on the Rue des Orties.’ 
Jean, wavering and distraught, mumbled and swore under his breath. 

‘Jesus Christ! What shall we do?’ 

There was no question of escaping over the Pont Royal that the fires had lit up with a light as blinding as blazing sun. Every second, shots rang out on either bank. What was worse, they would have 
come up against the blazing Tuileries and the blockaded and guarded Louvre that would have been insurmountable barriers. 

‘Well, then, we've had it, there’s no way of getting across!’ declared Jean, who'd lived in Paris for six months on his return from the campaigns in Italy. 

Suddenly he had an idea. If there were still small boats moored below the Pont Royal, as there used to be, then they could give it a go. It would take a long time, and it was dangerous and uncomfortable; 
but they didn’t have any choice, and they had to make a swift decision. 

‘Listen, my boy, let's get out of here at any rate, it’s not safe... I'll tell my lieutenant that | got caught by some Communards and managed to escape.’ 

He seized Maurice’s uninjured arm and held him up, helping him to get to the end of the Rue du Bac, amidst the houses blazing from top to bottom like outsized torches. A shower of burning brands 
rained down on them, and the heat was so intense that it singed all the hair on their faces. Then, as they came out onto the quayside, they were momentarily blinded by the terrifying brightness of the 
fires, sending up enormous showers of sparks on either side of the Seine. 

‘We're not short of candles,’ grumbled Jean, bothered by the bright light. 

And he only started to feel safe once he’d helped Maurice down the steps to the left of the Pont Royal, downstream. There, in the clump of tall trees at the water's edge, they were hidden from view. 
For nearly a quarter of an hour, they were worried to see dark shadows moving around on the opposite bank. There were gunshots and they heard a loud cry, then a splash, and foam suddenly spraying 
up. The bridge was obviously guarded. 

‘What if we spent the night in there?’ asked Maurice, pointing to a wooden office of the rivers authority. 

‘Oh, yes, right, and get caught tomorrow morning!’ 

Jean still had his plan in mind. He had in fact just discovered a whole flotilla of little boats. But they were chained together, and how was he to separate one off and free the oars? Finally he discovered 
an old pair of oars and managed to force open a padlock that probably hadn't been properly locked; and at once, after laying Maurice down in the bows of the craft, he carefully abandoned himself to 
the current, keeping close to the edge, in the shadow of the swimming baths and the barges. Neither spoke, horrifed by the dreadful spectacle unfurling before them. As they drifted downriver the horror 
seemed to loom larger than ever as the horizon receded. When they reached the Pont de Solférino,* they could see at a glance both banks in flames. 

On the left, the Tuileries were burning.* At nightfall, the Communards had set fire to both ends of the palace, to the Pavillon de Flore and the Pavillon de Marsan; and the flames were rapidly reaching 
the Pavillon de I’Horloge, in the middle, where an entire minefield had been prepared, with barrels of gunpowder piled up in the Salle des Maréchaux. At that moment, whirling clouds of reddish smoke 
scored by blue sparks were belching from the broken windows of the buildings in between. The roofs caught fire, splitting open into blazing cracks like volcanic earth from the pressure of the furnace 
beneath. But it was the Pavillon de Flore, the first to be set alight, that was blazing fiercest of all, from the ground floor right up to the massive roof timbers, making an incredible roaring sound. The 
paraffin which had been poured over the floor and wall-hangings made the flames so intense that they could see the balcony railings twisting, and the tall, monumental chimneys, with their huge, 
sculpted red-hot suns, bursting open. 

Then, on the right, the first thing they saw was the Palais de la Légion d’'Honneur that had been set on fire at five o'clock in the evening and had now been burning for nearly seven hours, a massive, 
flaming pyre which would suddenly bum itself out. Next was the Palais du Conseil d’Etat, an immense conflagration, the hugest of them all and the most terrifying, a giant cube of stone with two storeys 
of porticoes spewing out flames. The four buildings which surrounded the inner courtyard had caught fire simultaneously; and inside, the barrels of paraffin which had been flung down all four corner 
staircases had streamed down, sending torrents of hellfire down the steps. On the side overlooking the waterfront, the clean line of the attic storey stood out like a blackened ramp against the red 
tongues licking at the edges; while the columns, entablatures, friezes, and sculptures were thrown into powerful and extraordinary relief against the glow of a blinding furnace. Above all the momentum, 
the power of the fire was so terrible that it was as if the colossal monument was being bodily lifted up, shaking and groaning on its foundations, maintaining only the carcass of its thick walls in the 
violent eruption which was blasting its zinc roofing off into the sky. Then, next door was the Orsay barracks, where an entire wing was burning, forming a tall, white column like a tower of light. And 
finally behind this were yet more fires, the seven houses on the Rue du Bac, the twenty-two on the Rue de Lille, setting the skyline ablaze, flames standing out against more flames in a bloody, endless 
sea. 

Jean, quite choked, murmured, 

‘God, it's impossible! The river’s going to catch light!’ 

It was true, the boat floated along as if borne on a river of fire. In the dancing reflections of these enormous blazes, the Seine appeared to be flowing with hot coals. Sudden bursts of red light flickered 
above it, amid shimmering yellow firebrands. And they went on drifting slowly down, carried on the current of this burning water between the blazing palaces, as if down an outsized road in a city of the 
damned, as it burned on either side of a path of molten lava. 

‘Oh!’ said Maurice in turn, gripped again by madness as he watched the destruction he’d wanted. ‘Let it all burn, let it all blow up!’ 

But with a terrified gesture Jean made him hush, as if he feared that such blasphemy might bring bad luck on them. How could it possibly be that a young man he loved so much, who was so educated, 
so delicate, had come to have such ideas? And he rowed faster, for he’d passed the Pont de Solférino and was now in the middle of a large, unsheltered stretch of river. The light grew so bright that 
the water was lit up as if by the midday sun, beating straight down, casting no shadows. They could make out the slightest details with extraordinary precision, the swirls of the current, the heaps of 
gravel on the banks, the small trees on the quaysides. The bridges stood out particularly strongly, dazzling white, so clear that you could have counted every stone; and it was as if slender footbridges 
were running intact from one blaze to another, above the fiery, glowing water. At times, sudden creakings could be heard above the constant, rumbling clamour. Flurries of soot came down and foul 
smells blew over on the wind.* And what was so terrifying was that Paris, those other districts far away, beyond the swathe of the Seine through the city, no longer existed. To right and left, the violence 
of the fires was blinding, leaving a black abyss behind it. All that could now be seen was an immense darkness, a void, as if the whole of Paris had been caught and devoured in the fire, and had 
already vanished into an eternal night. The sky, too, was dead, for the flames reached up so high they extinguished the stars. 

Maurice, buoyed up by the delirium of fever, gave a mad laugh. 

‘What a beautiful party at the Conseil d’Etat and the Tuileries... They've lit up the facades, the chandeliers are sparkling, the women are dancing... Oh! Dance, then, dance, in your smouldering petticoats, 
with your chignons aflame...’ 

With his good arm he mimed the galas of Sodom and Gomorrah, with the music and flowers and perverted pleasures, the palaces bursting with so much debauchery, lighting up the naked abominations 
with such a wealth of candles that they'd set fire to themselves. Suddenly there was a terrifying crash. It was the Tuileries, where the fire, approaching from either side, had reached the Salle des 
Maréchaux. The barrels of powder caught light and the Pavillon de I’Horloge exploded violently, like a powder keg. A huge shower of sparks rose up in a plume which filled the black sky, the flaming 
bouquet of this horrible orgy. 

‘Bravo!’ cried Maurice, as if at the end of a show, when everything fades back into darkness. 

Jean stammered, pleading with him again, talking frantically. No, no! He mustn't wish evil upon them! If everything was to be destroyed, wouldn't they die, too? All he wanted now was to get off the river 
and escape from the dreadful spectacle. However, he wisely rowed on past the Pont de la Concorde, so that they didn’t disembark until they got to the Quai de la Conférence, rounding the bend in the 
Seine. And at this crucial moment, instead of leaving the craft to drift, he lost several minutes mooring it solidly, with his instinctive respect for other people’s property. His plan was for them to reach 
the Rue des Orties by way of the Place de la Concorde and the Rue Saint-Honoré.* Having sat Maurice down on the bank, he climbed the steps onto the quay by himself, growing anxious as he realised 
how awkward it would be for them to get over the piled-up obstacles. This was the Commune’s impregnable fortress, with the area around the Tuileries defended by cannon, the Rue Royale, the Rue 
Saint-Florentin, and the Rue de Rivoli all blocked by high, strongly built barricades; which explained the tactics adopted by the Versailles army, whose lines that night were forming an immense reflex 
angle, with its northern apex at the Place de la Concorde, one of its two flanks on the right bank at the goods station of the Compagnie du Nord, and the other on the Left Bank, at a bastion of the 
ramparts near the Porte d’Arcueil. However, it would soon grow light, the Communards had evacuated the Tuileries and the barricades, and the army had just taken control of the area, surrounded by 
more fires, with twelve more houses torched since nine o'clock the previous evening, at the intersection between the Rue Saint-Honoré and the Rue Royale. 

Below, climbing back down onto the bank, Jean found Maurice sleepy, as if numb after his fit of over-excitement. 


‘It's not going to be easy... Can you still walk, at least, lad?’ 

‘Yes, yes, don’t you worry. I'll get there somehow, dead or alive.’ 

It was climbing the stone steps which gave him the most trouble. Up on the quayside he walked slowly, leaning on his companion’s arm, like a sleepwalker. Even though daylight hadn't yet come, the 
reflection from the nearby fires illuminated the vast square with a livid dawn. They walked across the solitude, hearts heavy at the mournful devastation. At either end, over the bridge and at the far end 
of the Rue Royale, they could dimly make out the ghostly silhouettes of the Palais Bourbon and the Palais de la Madeleine, ploughed up by cannonfire. The terrace of the Tuileries that had been 
battered to force an entry, had partly given way. On the square itself, bullets had pierced the bronze fountains, and the giant torso of the Statue of Lille was lying on the ground, broken in two by a shell, 
while the Statue of Strasbourg next to it, veiled in crape, seemed to be wearing mourning for all these ruins. And lying in a trench near the unscathed obelisk was a gas main which someone had 
accidentally dug through, and which had now ignited, letting off a long, strident jet of flames. 

Jean avoided the barricade blocking off the Rue Royale, between the Naval Ministry* and the Garde-Meuble,* which had been spared by the fire. Behind the sandbags and barrels of earth from which 
it was constructed, he could hear soldiers talking loudly. In front, it was defended by a ditch of stagnant water, in which the body of a federal soldier was floating; and through a gap they could see the 
houses at the Saint-Honoré crossroads, in the last stages of burning down despite the waterpumps brought in from the suburbs which could be heard rumbling away. To the right and left, the small 
trees and the newspaper kiosks were all battered, riddled with machinegun fire. Loud shouts went up as the firemen discovered seven tenants of one of the houses, down in the cellar, their bodies half- 
charred. 

Although the barricade blocking the Rue Saint-Florentin and the Rue de Rivoli appeared to be even more formidable, high and cleverly put together, Jean instinctively felt that getting through here 
would be less dangerous. He was right—it had been completely evacuated, but the army hadn't yet dared occupy it. Cannon stood dormant, utterly abandoned. Not a soul lay behind this invincible 
rampart, except a stray dog which ran off. However, as Jean was hurrying down the Rue Saint-Florentin supporting Maurice, who was growing weaker, what he’d feared came to pass—they bumped 
into an entire company of the 88th infantry regiment that had made its way round the barricade. 

‘Captain,’ he explained, ‘this is a comrade who's been wounded by those bandits, and I’m taking him to the field hospital.’ 

It was the greatcoat flung around his shoulders which saved Maurice, and Jean’s heart was thumping fit to burst as they finally walked together down the Rue Saint-Honoré. Daylight was just breaking 
and gunshots rang out from the side streets, for there was still fighting going on all over the area. It would be a miracle if they could reach the Rue des Frondeurs without any more unfortunate 
encounters. Now they could walk only extremely slowly, and the last three or four hundred metres seemed as if they'd never end. On the Rue des Frondeurs they chanced on a guard post of 
Communards; but the latter, panicking, thinking that a whole regiment was coming, took flight. And there was only a short stretch of the Rue d’Argentueil to go before they reached the Rue des Orties. 
Oh! How Jean had been longing to see this Rue des Orties! How desperately impatient he’d been to get there, for four long hours! When they turned into it, what a relief it was. It lay dark and silent, 
deserted, as if it were hundreds of miles away from the fighting. The house, an old, narrow building with no concierge, slept like the dead. 

‘I've got the keys in my pocket,’ stammered Maurice. ‘The big one’s the street door, and the little one’s my room key, right at the top.’ 

Then he collapsed and fainted into Jean’s arms, who found himself in an extremely worrying and awkward situation. He forgot to relock the door onto the street, and had to carry him up the unfamiliar 
flight of stairs fumbling his way forward, trying not to bump into anything, so as not to raise the alarm. Then, at the top, he got lost and had to put the wounded man down on one of the steps while he 
looked for the door with the help of some matches that, luckily, he had on him; and only when he'd found it did he go back down to pick him up again. At last he laid him down on the little iron bed, 
facing the window onto Paris that he flung wide open, needing to let fresh air and light into the room. It was growing light, and he fell down sobbing by the bed, overcome, all his strength drained, as 
the terrible realisation dawned on him that he'd killed his friend. 

Minutes must have gone by, and he was scarcely even surprised when he suddenly caught sight of Henriette. Nothing could be more natural, her brother was dying, and there she was. He hadn't even 
seen her come in, perhaps she’d been there for hours. Dropping onto a chair, in a daze, he watched her move about in mortal grief at the sight of her brother lying unconscious, covered in blood. Finally 
he remembered something, and asked, 

‘By the way, did you close the door onto the street?’ 

Overcome, she simply nodded in reply; and, as she at last held out both her hands to him, craving help and affection, he went on, 

‘You know, I’m the one who killed him...’ 

She didn’t understand, didn’t believe him. He felt her two little hands lying calmly in his. 

‘I'm the one who killed him... Yes, back there, on a barricade... He was fighting for one side, | was fighting for the other...’ 

The little hands began to shake. 

‘It was as if we were drunk, we didn’t know what we were doing... I’m the one who killed him...’ 

Then Henriette withdrew her hands, trembling, white-faced, her terrified eyes staring at him. Was it all over, then, was nothing to survive of her broken heart? Oh! Jean, whom she'd been thinking of 
only that evening, happy in the vague hope that she might see him again! And he had done this abominable thing, and yet he’d saved Maurice one more time, for it was he who'd brought him back 
here, braving so much danger! She couldn't leave her hands in his now without feeling her whole self recoil. But she gave a cry, investing it with the very last hope of her struggling heart. 

‘Oh! I'll make him better, I've got to make him better now!’ 

During her long hours on duty at the hospital in Remilly, she’d become expert at tending and dressing wounds. And she wanted to look at her brother's injuries at once, undressing him, without stirring 
him from his unconscious state. But when she removed the makeshift dressing which Jean had improvised, he stirred and cried out faintly, opening wide, feverish eyes. He recognized her straight 
away, and smiled. 

‘You're here, then? Oh! How happy | am to see you before | die!’ 

She made him hush, with a fine, confident gesture. 

‘Die? But | don’t want you to die, | want you to live!... Don’t say any more, just let me get on with it!’ 

However, when Henriette examined the wounded arm and ribs, her face grew sombre and her eyes became troubled. Briskly, she took over the room, managing to find a little oil, ripping up old shirts 
to make bandages, while Jean went downstairs to find a bowl of water. He didn’t say another word, but watched her bathe the wounds and deftly apply dressings, incapable of helping her, utterly worn 
out since she'd arrived. Neverthless, noticing her concern, when she'd finished he offered to go and look for a doctor. But she had all her wits about her: no, no! Not any old doctor, who might betray 
her brother! They needed a man they could be sure of, they could wait for a few hours. Eventually, as Jean was talking about leaving to rejoin his regiment, they agreed that, as soon as he could get 
away, he would come back and try to bring a surgeon with him. 

He still didn’t go, apparently unable to resign himself to leaving this room, full of misfortune that was his doing. The window had been closed for a while, but was now open again. And from his bed, 
head propped up, the wounded man looked out while the other two also gazed into the distance, in the heavy silence which had come over them. 

From this high position on the Butte des Moulins, at least half of Paris stretched out before them, first the central districts, from the Suburb Saint-Honoré right up to the Bastille, then the entire length of 
the Seine, with the distant signs of life on the Left Bank, a sea of rooftops, treetops, steeples, domes, and towers. The day was growing lighter, and the abominable night, one of the most terrible in 
history, was over. But in the clear, pure rays of the rising sun, beneath the rosy sky, the fires burned on. Opposite, they glimpsed the Tuileries still ablaze, the Orsay Barracks, the Palais du Conseil 
d'Etat and the Palais de la Légion d’Honneur, whose flames, paled by broad daylight, seemed to send a shudder across the whole sky. There must have been other houses on fire, too, beyond those 
on the Rue de Lille and the Rue du Bac, for columns of sparks were rising up from the Carrefour de la Croix-Rouge, and even further away still, from the Rue Vavin and the Rue Notre-Dame-des- 
Champs. On the right, close by, the fires on the Rue Saint-Honoré were burning themselves out, while on the left, at the Palais-Royal and the new Louvre, fires started late, towards dawn, were now 
petering out. But there was something they couldn't at first work out, a thick, black cloud of smoke that the westerly wind was blowing right under the window. Since three in the morning the Ministry of 
Finance had been burning, not giving off any tall flames, but being eaten up by thick swirls of soot, so smothered were the prodigious masses of paperwork packed beneath the low ceilings of the 
plaster framework. And even if, as the great city awakened, the tragic impression of that night no longer prevailed, with the terror of total destruction, the Seine flowing on fire, all four corners of Paris 
aflame, yet a sense of sad, mournful despair drifted over the spared districts in an endless cloud of thick smoke, spreading wider and wider. Soon the sun that had risen clear, was hidden from view; 
and all that was left was this mourning, in the tawny sky. 

Tracing a hand slowly across the boundless horizon, Maurice, who must have been getting delirious again, murmured, 

‘Is everything burning? Oh, what a long time it’s taking!’ 

Tears came to Henriette’s eyes, as if her unhappiness had been made even worse by these huge disasters in which her brother had got mixed up. And Jean, who didn’t dare take her hand again or 
embrace his friend, rushed out wildly. 

‘Goodbye, see you later!’ 

He wasn’t able to come back until about eight o'clock that evening, after nightfall. In spite of his acute anxiety, he was happy: his regiment, no longer engaged in the fighting, had been moved back 
from the front line and had been given orders to guard the district; which meant that, bivouacking with his company on the Place du Carrousel, Jean hoped to be able to come up every day for news of 
the sick man. Nor did he return alone, for he’d bumped into the former major from the 106th, and, having failed to find any other doctor, had brought him back with him as a last resort, telling himself 
that whatever else, this terrible man, with his lion's head, was a decent one. 

Unaware who the wounded man was that this pleading soldier was bothering him about, and grumbling about having to climb so many stairs, when Bouroche realised that the man before him was a 
Communard he at first flew into a violent rage. 

‘Jesus Christ! Are you having me on’... It's one of these bandits who've had enough of robbing, murdering, and setting fire to buildings!... | know exactly what’s wrong with this hooligan of yours, and 
I'll take it upon myself to heal him, oh yes, | will, with three bullets to the head!’ 

The sight of Henriette, however, so pale in her black dress, with her fine, loose, blond hair, suddenly calmed him down. 

‘He’s my brother, sir, and he’s one of your soldiers from Sedan.’ 

He didn’t reply, but removed the bandages and examined the wounds in silence, took phials from his pocket and reapplied the dressing, showing the young woman how it should be done. Then, in his 
rough voice, he suddenly asked the wounded man, 

‘Why did you go over to the side of those scum, what made you do such an appalling thing?’ 

Maurice, whose eyes were glittering, had been watching him wordlessly since he came in. Ardently, through his fever, he replied, 

‘Because there’s too much suffering, too much unfairness and shame!’ 

At that, Bouroche threw up his hands, as if to say that you'd go a long way, with ideas like that. He was about to speak again, but thought better of it. And he left, adding simply, 

‘T'll be back.’ 

Out on the landing, he declared to Henriette that he didn’t dare give any guarantees. The lung was seriously affected and haemorrhaging could result that would finish the patient off. 

When Henriette went back inside, she forced herself to smile, in spite of the blow which had just struck right to the heart of her. Wasn't she going to be able to save him, wasn’t she going to be able to 
prevent this horrific thing from happening, prevent the three of them being separated for ever, when they were all there, reunited once more by their fervent desire to live? She hadn't left the room all 
day, an old lady in the building had obligingly taken care of the shopping. And she went back and took up her place on a chair, near the bed. 

However, giving in to his feverish excitement, Maurice was questioning Jean, eager to know what was happening. Jean didn’t tell him everything, and avoided recounting the tales of anger and fury 
mounting against the failing Commune in liberated Paris. It was already Wednesday. For over two days now, since Sunday evening, the inhabitants had been living down in their cellars, sweating with 
fear; and on the Wednesday morning, when they'd finally been able to venture out, the sight of the ripped-up streets, the rubble, the blood, and above all the terrible fires, had given them a raging thirst 
for vengeance. The punishment was going to be savage. Houses were searched, and scores of men and women under suspicion were picked up and flung to the summary execution squads. From six 
o'clock that evening, the Versailles army had been master of half of Paris, from the Parc du Montsouris as far as the Gare du Nord, along the boulevards. And the last twenty or so members of the 
Commune had been forced to seek refuge on the Boulevard Voltaire, in the town hall of the eleventh arrondissement. 

There was a silence, and Maurice, eyes gazing far away into the city, through the window which was open onto the warm night air, murmured, 

‘Anyway, it’s still going on. Paris is burning!’ 

It was true, the flames had appeared again as soon as the light had faded; and once more, a wicked glow began to turn the sky to purple. In the afternoon, when the powder-keg of the Palais du 
Luxembourg* had exploded with a terrifying bang, the rumour had spread that the Pantheon had collapsed right into the catacombs. Moreover, throughout the day, the fires from the previous day had 


continued to burn, the Palais du Conseil d’Etat was still on fire, and the Ministry of Finance was still sending up great whirls of smoke. They'd had to shut the window at least a dozen times to shut out 
the menacing cloud of black butterflies, pieces of burning papers continuously flying past, borne up into the sky by the violence of the flames, falling back down to earth as fine rain; the whole of Paris 
was covered in them, and they were found as far away as Normandy, over twenty leagues away. Now it wasn’t just the western and southern districts which were buming, the houses on the Rue Royale 
and at the crossroads between the Rue de la Croix-Rouge and the Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs. The entire eastern side of the city seemed to be in flames too, with the immense pyre of the Hotel de 
Ville blotting out the horizon like some gigantic bonfire. There, too, blazing like torches, were the Théatre Lyrique, the town hall of the sixth arrondissement, and nearly thirty houses in the neighbouring 
streets; not to mention the Théatre de la Porte Saint-Martin to the north, a red glow set apart, like a haystack standing deep in shadowy fields. Individual acts of vengeance were also at work, and 
perhaps criminal elements were persisting in the hope of destroying certain dossiers. It wasn’t even a question any more of using fire as a means of defence, to stop the victorious army. It was just 
madness blowing on the wind with the Palais de Justice, the Hotel-Dieu, and Notre-Dame spared entirely at random. It was destruction just for the sake of it, to bury the old, rotten human race beneath 
the ashes of a whole civilization, in the hope that a new society would spring up happy and innocent, in the middle of an earthly paradise out of some primeval legend! 

‘Oh! This war, this loathsome war!’ half-whispered Henriette, looking at the city of ruins, suffering, and agony. 

For wasn't this the final, fatal act, the madness in the blood which had germinated on the fields of defeat of Sedan and Metz, the epidemic of destruction born of the siege of Paris, the paroxysm of a 
nation in mortal danger, amid all the killing and ruination? 

But Maurice, his eyes never straying from the burning districts beyond, stammered slowly and painfully, 

‘No, no, don’t curse the war... The war's good, it’s doing its work...’ 

Jean cut him short with a cry full of hatred and remorse. 

‘Jesus bloody Christ! When | see you there, and to think it’s all my fault... Don’t keep defending it, war's a foul thing!’ 

The wounded man gestured vaguely. 

‘Me? Oh, what do | matter? There'll be others!... Maybe this bloodletting’s something which needed to happen. War's life, and life can’t exist without death.’ 

And Maurice's eyes closed, wearied by the effort these few words had cost him. Henriette signalled to Jean, asking him not to say any more. She herself felt a surge of protest inside her, of anger at 
human suffering that belied her calm, frail, feminine bearing, so full of courage, with her clear gaze where the heroic soul of her grandfather lived on, that hero of Napoleonic legend. 

Two days passed, Thursday and Friday, with more fires and massacres. The boom of the cannon was unceasing; the Montmartre batteries that had been captured by the Versailles army, kept up a 
relentless bombardment of those which the federals had set up at Belleville and Pére Lachaise; these fired randomly on Paris, and shells had fallen on the Rue de Richelieu and the Place Vendéme. 
By the evening of the 25th, the entire Left Bank had fallen into the army’s hands. On the Right Bank, however, the barricades on the Place du Chateau-d’Eau and the Place de la Bastille were still 
standing firm. These were two real fortresses, defended by terrible, incessant gunfire. At twilight, as the final members of the Commune scattered, Delescluze had picked up his cane and strolled calmly 
over, right up to the barricade closing off the Boulevard Voltaire, where he fell, shot down like a hero. At daybreak the following day, the 26th, the Chateau-d’Eau and the Bastille were taken by storm, 
and now the Communards occupied only La Villette, Belleville, and Charonne,* and there were fewer and fewer of them, reduced to a handful of brave men prepared to die. And for two days they would 
keep up their resistance, and fight on furiously. 

On the Friday evening, as Jean was slipping away from the Place du Carrousel to return to the Rue des Orties, he witnessed a summary execution at the bottom of the Rue de Richelieu which left him 
deeply shocked. For the past two days, two courts martial had been in operation, one at the Palais du Luxembourg, the other at the Théatre du Chatelet.* The men condemned by the first were shot in 
the garden, while those found guilty by the other were dragged as far as the Lobau barracks,* where firing squads in continuous session dispatched them in the inner courtyard, almost at point-blank 
range. It was here, above all, that the butchery became terrifying: men and children condemned on the strength of a single piece of evidence, that their hands were black with gunpowder, or merely 
that they happened to be wearing army boots; innocents falsely denounced, victims of private vengeance, screaming out explanations, unable to make themselves heard; hordes of men flung pell-mell 
before the barrels of the guns, so many wretched people at one time that there weren't enough bullets for all of them, and the injured had to be finished off with rifle butts. Blood flowed freely, and 
bodies were carried off by the cartload, from morning until night. And all over the conquered city, at the whim of sudden outbursts of vengeful rage, other executions were carried out, in front of the 
barricades, up against walls on deserted streets, on the steps of monuments. This was how Jean came to see the local inhabitants taking two men and a woman to the guard post outside the Théatre- 
Francais. The bourgeoisie were proving more ferocious than the soldiers, for the newspapers which had begun appearing again were openly inciting extermination. A huge, violent crowd was having a 
go at the woman in particular, one of those arsonists* who haunted their hallucinating imagination, and who was accused of roaming the city at night, slipping past rich houses and chucking cans of 
burning paraffin down into the cellars. They were shouting that she’d just been caught crouching down at a basement window on the Rue Saint-Anne. And in spite of her sobs and protests they threw 
her, along with the two men, down into the bottom of a barricade trench which hadn't yet been filled in, and there they shot them, in this black pit, like wolves caught in a trap. Passers-by watched, a 
lady stopped to look with her husband, while a baker's boy, delivering a pastry tart nearby, whistled a hunting tune. 

Jean was hurrying to reach the Rue des Orties, cold creeping through his heart, when he suddenly remembered something. Wasn't that Chouteau he'd just seen, the former soldier from his squad, 
wearing the honest worker's white smock and watching the execution, waving his approval? And this was the man who'd played the role of bandit, traitor, thief, and murderer! For a moment, Jean was 
on the verge of going back there and denouncing him, and having him shot on top of the bodies of the other three. Oh! How sad it all was, when the guiltiest of all escaped punishment, parading their 
impunity in broad daylight, while the innocent rotted in the ground! 

Henriette, hearing the sound of footsteps coming up the stairs, had come out onto the landing. 

‘Be careful, he’s terribly over-excited today... The Major's been back, and he’s made me lose all hope.’ 

In fact Bouroche had shaken his head, still unable to make any promises. Perhaps, in spite of everything, the patient's youth would triumph over the setbacks he feared. 

‘Oh! It's you!’ Maurice said feverishly to Jean, as soon as he caught sight of him. I've been waiting for you, what's happening, where have things got to?’ 

Then, propped up against the pillow, facing the window he'd forced his sister to open, to show the city submerged in darkness again, lit up by the glow of a renewed flame, he said, 

‘Well? It's starting again, isn’t it, Paris is burning, this time the whole of Paris is burning!’ 

With the setting of the sun, the fire which had started in the Grenier d'Abondance* had ignited the distant parts of the city, north of the river. At the Tuileries and the Conseil d’Etat, the ceilings must 
have been collapsing, causing the timbers to catch light, for in places the fires were flaring up again, and every now and then sparks and flashes of flame shot up into the air. Many of the houses where 
the fire was assumed to have gone out were also beginning to burn again. For three days, darkness had been unable to fall without the city appearing to blaze again, as if the shadows had blown onto 
the still-smouldering embers, bringing them back to life, sowing them on all four corners of the horizon. Oh! This hellish city which glowed red as soon as dusk fell, aflame for seven whole days, its 
monstrous torches illuminating the nights of that bloody week! And that night, when the docks burned at La Villette,* the light over the immense city was so bright that one could truly believe that this 
time, every single corner had been set on fire, overrun and submerged beneath the flames. In the bleeding sky, the red parts of the town created a flood of burning rooftops seeping off into infinity. 
‘This is the end,’ repeated Maurice. ‘Paris is burning!’ 

He grew excited at these words, repeating them a score of times over and over again, from a feverish need to talk after the heavy sleepiness which had kept him practically mute for the past three 
days. But the sound of muffled sobbing made him turn his head. 

‘What! You, little sister, brave girl that you are?... Weeping because I’m going to die...’ 

She interrupted him, crying out, 

‘But you're not going to die!’ 

‘Yes, | am, it’s better that way, it has to be so!... Oh! Come on, it’s not as if anything worth much will be dying with me. Before the war | caused you so much pain, | was such a heavy burden on your 
heart, and on your pursel... All those stupid, crazy things | did, I'd have come to a bad end, who knows? Prison, or the gutter...’ 

Once again, she cut him off vehemently. 

‘Don't! Don’t! You've made up for all that!’ 

He fell quiet, and thought for a moment. 

‘Maybe when I’m dead, yes, maybe | will have done... Oh! My old friend Jean, you certainly did us all a favour when you got me with your bayonet.’ 

But Jean, too, protested, his eyes full of tears. 

‘Don't say that! You'll have me banging my head against a wall!’ 

Fiercely, Maurice went on, 

‘Just remember what you told me, the day after Sedan, when you claimed that it wasn’t always a bad thing, to get a good slap... And you said, too, that when something somewhere started to rot, like 
a gangrenous limb, then it was better to see it lying on the ground, lopped off with an axe, than let it kill you, like cholera... I've often thought about what you said, since I've been on my own, shut up in 
this insane, wretched Paris... So there we are! I’m the rotten limb you've lopped off...’ 

He was getting more and more excited, he wasn’t even listening to Henriette and Jean any more, who were terrified and begging him to stop. On and on he went, heated and full of fever, overflowing 
with symbols, bursting with images. It was the healthy part of France, the reasonable, level-headed part, the peasant part, the part which had stayed closest to the soil that was now suppressing the 
insane part, the frustrated part, spoiled by the Empire, unbalanced by dreams and decadence; and so it had had to cut right into its very flesh, and tear out its whole being, without really knowing what 
it was doing. The bloodbath, though, was necessary, and it had to be French blood, this appalling holocaust, this living sacrifice amid the purifying fire. As of now, the calvary had been climbed right to 
the top, to the most terrifying of agonies, the crucified nation was expiating its sins and was about to be reborn. 

‘Jean, my old friend, you're the simple, solid one... Go on! Go and pick up your spade again, pick up your trowell... Plough the field and rebuild your house!... As for me, you were right to lop me off, for 
was the ulcer clinging to your bones!’ 

He went on raving, he tried to get up to go and lean out of the window. 

‘Paris is burning, there'll be nothing left... Oh! This flame which removes everything, heals everything, | wanted it to happen, oh, yes! It's doing good work... Let me go down, let me finish the work for 
humanity and freedom...’ 

t was all Jean could manage to get him back into bed, while Henriette, in tears, began talking to him about their childhood, begging him to calm down, for the sake of their love for each other. And 
above the huge city of Paris, the fire’s glow had swelled larger still, the sea of flames appeared to have gained the distant shadows of the horizon, the sky was like the roof of some gigantic oven, 
heated white-hot. And in this smoky, fiery light, the thick black fumes from the Ministry of Finance that had been obstinately burning for two days without a single flame, went on drifting past in a slow, 
sombre cloud of mourning. 

The following day that was Saturday, Maurice’s condition showed a sudden improvement: he was much calmer, and the fever had subsided; and Jean was overjoyed when he found a smiling Henriette, 
picking up once more the dream of the three of them living in harmony together, living in a happy future which was still possible, a future she didn’t want to spell out. Would Fate be merciful? She spent 
her days and nights without ever leaving the room that her Cinderella-like gentleness and constant activity and her silent, subtle attentions filled with a sort of continuous caress. And that evening Jean 
lingered, sitting with his two friends, with a surprised, trembling feeling of pleasure. During the day, the army had taken Belleville and the Buttes-Chaumont. Only Pére Lachaise cemetery still resisted, 
transformed into a fortified camp. As far as he could see, it was all over, he even claimed that they'd stopped executing people. He simply talked about the flocks of prisoners being driven to Versailles. 
That moming, he’d encountered one which stretched the entire length of the quayside, with men in smocks, overcoats, shirtsleeves, women of all ages, some with furrowed, shrewish faces, others in 
the flower of youth, children barely fifteen years old, an entire flood of misery and revolt which the soldiers were driving on beneath the bright sunlight and which, so it was said, the bourgeoisie of 
Versailles greeted with jeers and jabs from sticks and parasols. 

On the Sunday, however, Jean was terrified. It was the last day of the atrocious week. From the moment the sun rose triumphant on that clear, hot, festive morning, he felt the shudder of the final agony 
in the air. The renewed massacres of the hostages* had only just come to light: the Archbishop, the curate of the Madeleine, and others, shot on the Wednesday, at La Roquette; the Dominicans of 
Arcueil shot down as they ran, like hares, on the Thursday; and then more priests and a total of forty-seven gendarmes felled at point-blank range, in the district of the Rue Haxo, on the Friday. It had 
rekindled furious reprisals, and the army carried out mass executions of the final prisoners they took. For the whole of this fine Sunday, the squad never once stopped firing in the courtyard of the Lobau 
barracks, accompanied by death cries, blood, and smoke. At La Roquette,* two hundred and twenty-seven poor sods, pulled in at random, were machine-gunned down in a heap, the bullets slicing 
through their bodies. At Pére Lachaise cemetery that for four days had been under bombardment and was finally captured tomb by tomb, a hundred and forty-eight men were shoved up against a wall, 
and the plaster streamed with huge, red tears; and when three of them, only wounded, tried to escape, they were caught again and finished off. How many good people were there for every villain, 
among those twelve thousand wretched souls* who had lost their lives because of the Commune! It was said that the order had come from Versailles to stop the executions. But still they were killing. 


Thiers would remain the legendary butcher of Paris, for all his honest glory as liberator of the land; while Marshal MacMahon, the man who'd been beaten at Froeschwiller, whose victory proclamation 
was plastered all over the walls, was now simply the conqueror of Pére Lachaise. And sunny, Sunday-best Paris seemed to be in festive mood, with an enormous crowd thronging the reconquered 
streets, people strolling down the roads, happily meandering along to look at the smoking ruins of the fires, mothers holding laughing children by the hand, stopping and listening with interest for a 
moment to the muted sounds of gunfire coming from the Lobau barracks. 

On the Sunday evening, with daylight growing dim, as Jean climbed up the gloomy staircase of the house on the Rue des Orties, a terrible sense of foreboding closed in on him. He entered the room 
and immediately saw the inevitable end of it all, Maurice lying dead on the little bed, choked to death by the haemorrhage of which Bouroche had been so afraid. The sun’s crimson farewell seeped in 
through the open window, and two candles were already burning on the bedside table. And Henriette, dressed in the widow's mourning she'd been wearing since she arrived, was kneeling down, crying 
silently to herself. 

Hearing someone come in, she looked up, and shuddered when she saw that it was Jean. Distraught, he went to rush forward and seize her hands and join his grief with hers in an embrace. But he 
felt her slight hands tremble and her whole being draw back from him, shaking and revolted, tearing herself away, for ever. Wasn't it all over between them, now? Maurice's grave, fathomless, separated 
them. And he too could only fall to his knees, sobbing quietly. 

But after a pause, Henriette spoke. 

‘| had my back to him, | was a holding a bowl of broth, when he gave a cry... All | had time to do was run over to him, and he died, crying out for me, and you, too, in a pool of blood...’ 

My God! Her brother, her Maurice she’d adored since before they were born, who was another part of herself, whom she'd raised, whom she'd saved! Her one and only love ever since, back in Bazeilles, 
she’d seen the body of her poor Weiss lying riddled with bullets at the bottom of a wall! And so the war had finally taken everything dear to her, she would be left alone in the world, widowed and left 
with nothing, no one to love her! 

‘Oh, Christ! cried Jean, sobbing. ‘It's all my fault!... My poor, dear boy, I’d have given my life for him, and look, I’ve gone and slaughtered him like some animall!... What will become of us? Will you ever 
forgive me?’ 

And just at that moment, their eyes met, and what they were finally able to read quite clearly in each other's gaze left them both overcome. The past rose up before them, the room hidden away in 
Remilly, where they had spent such sad, sweet days. He found his dream again, the dream that had at first been subconscious, then only faintly sketched out: a life back there, marriage, a little house, 
a field to cultivate that would yield enough to feed a family of decent, humble folk. Now he felt it as a burning desire, a keen certainty that, with a woman like her, so gentle, so busy, so brave, life would 
have become a true paradise. And she, who hadn't even been touched by this dream before, so chastely and unknowingly had she given him her heart, she too now saw it clearly, and suddenly 
understood everything. So, she’d wanted it too, that distant marriage, without even realising it. The germinating seed had suddenly and imperceptibly grown, she truly loved this man who at first had 
been merely a source of comfort to her. And this is what their eyes were saying, and it was only now that they openly loved each other, as they were about to bid one another farewell for ever. They 
had to make this one last, dreadful sacrifice, this final wrench, and see their happiness that only a day ago had still been possible, foundering along with the rest, being swept away on the tide of blood 
which had carried off their brother. Jean got slowly and awkwardly to his feet. ‘Farewell!’ 

Henriette stood motionless on the tiled floor. ‘Farewell!’ 

But Jean went over to Maurice’s body. He looked at him, with his high forehead which now seemed even higher, his long, slender face, his empty eyes that once had held a spark of madness, a spark 
which had now been put out. He would have liked to kiss him, kiss that dear boy of his as he’d called him so many times before, and he dared not. He saw himself covered in his blood, he recoiled 
before the horror of destiny. Oh! What a death, when an entire world was falling apart! On the last day, among the final remains of a dying Commune, this victim had had to be added to the pile! The 
poor soul had gone, starved of justice, amid the final convulsions of the great, black dream he had dreamed, this monstrous, grandiose conception to destroy the old society, burn Paris, turn the soil, 
and purify the field, so that the idyll of a new, golden age might spring up from the earth. Filled with dread, Jean turned back towards Paris. At the end of a beautiful Sunday, on such a fine, clear 
evening, the slanting rays of the sun, skimming the horizon, lit up the immense city with a burning, red light. It looked like a bloody sun over a boundless sea. The panes of the thousands of windows 
glowed as if fanned by invisible bellows; the rooftops blazed like beds of hot coals; yellow walls and the tall, rust-coloured monuments were licked by flames like flickering fires in the evening air. Wasn't 
this the final burst of sparks, the enormous, purple bouquet, the whole of Paris burning like some giant sacrificial fire, a dry, ancient forest suddenly flaming sky-high, in a sparkling, crackling whirl? The 
fires burned on, there were still great clouds of russet-coloured smoke rising up into the air, and a huge noise could be heard, perhaps the last cries of those being shot in the Lobau barracks, or perhaps 
the joy of the women and the laughter of children, as they dined in the open air after their happy stroll, sitting outside the cafés. From the devastated houses and buildings, from the gutted streets, from 
all the ruins and all the suffering, life was stirring once more, amidst the flames cast by this regal sunset, by whose light the fire of Paris was finally burning itself out. It was then that Jean felt an 
extraordinary sensation. As the day slowly faded above the flaming city, it seemed to him that a new dawn was already breaking. And yet this was the end of everything, fate working relentlessly, an 
accumulation of disasters greater than any nation had ever known: endless defeats, provinces lost to the enemy, the millions they had to pay, the most terrible of civil wars engulfed in a wave of blood, 
ruins and bodies lying right in the middle of the capital, no money and no honour left, an entire world to rebuild! He himself left behind a heart torn in 2 with Maurice, Henriette, and his happy future life 
swept away in the storm. And yet, beyond the still-roaring blaze, life was springing up again, indestructible, far away in the wide, still, supremely clear sky. This was the sure rejuvenation of eternal 
nature, of eternal humanity, the renewal of life promised to the man who hopes and toils, the tree which sends out a new, strong shoot after the rotten branch, whose poisonous sap has been turning 
the leaves yellow, has been cut off. With a sob, Jean said again, ‘Farewell!’ 

Henriette didn’t look up, her face hidden between her two clasped hands. ‘Farewell!’ The devastated field lay fallow, the house had been burned to the ground and Jean, the humblest and most suffering 
of men, walked away into the future, off to the great, and difficult task of rebuilding France. 


BOOK XX 
DOCTOR PASCAL 
347 


IN the heat of the torrid July afternoon and with its shutters carefully shut, the room was perfectly still. From the three windows, only thin shafts of light came in through the cracks in the ageing wood; 
and, in the gloom, an incredibly soft luminescence bathed things with a diffuse and tender glow. It was relatively cool inside, away from the sweltering oppression that could be felt outdoors in the blast 
of sun setting the facade on fire. 

Standing in front of the cupboard, which faced the windows, Doctor Pascal was looking for a note he’d come to get. Doors wide open, this enormous cupboard, in carved oak with strong and lovely 
ironwork, dating from the previous century, revealed on its shelves, deep inside its entrails, an extraordinary heap of papers, files, and manuscripts, piled up pell-mell and spilling over. For more than 
thirty years, the doctor had been tossing in everything he'd ever written, from brief notes to complete texts of his great works on heredity.* Searching through it was not always easy. But nothing if not 
patient, he rummaged around and gave a smile when he finally found it. 

For a moment longer he stood there at the cupboard, reading the note, in a golden sunbeam streaming down from the middle window. In the brightness of the dawn-like light and despite his snow-white 
beard and hair, he looked solidly robust himself, even though he was nearing sixty; with his face so fresh, his features so fine, his eyes still limpid, altogether he looked so youthful that you would have 
taken him, standing there trim in his close-fitting maroon velvet jacket, for a young man with powdered locks. 

‘Here, Clotilde!’ he said at last. ‘Copy out this note. Ramond will never be able to decipher my terrible handwriting.’ 

He walked over and put the page down next to the young woman, who stood working at a tall desk in the recess of the right-hand window. 

‘All right, Master!’ she replied. 

She didn’t even turn round, so completely immersed was she in the pastel drawing she was just then slashing at with big strokes of her crayon. By her side, a vase bloomed with a spike of hollyhock of 
a peculiar violet, striped with yellow. But you could clearly see her small round head in profile, with her blonde hair cut short, and it was an exquisite and serious profile, the forehead straight, puckered 
in a frown of concentration, the eyes sky-blue, the nose fine, chin firm. Her bent neck especially was adorably young, milky-fresh, under the gold of her straggling curls. In her long black smock, she 
was very tall, narrow-waisted, and small-breasted, and as lithe and willowy as the divine figures of the Renaissance. Despite being twenty-five years old,* she was still girlish and barely looked eighteen. 
‘And’, the doctor went on, ‘will you tidy up the cupboard a bit. A person can’t find a thing in there any more.’ 

‘All right, Master!’ she repeated without lifting her head. ‘In a minute!’ 

Pascal went and sat back at his desk, at the other end of the room, in front of the left-hand window; a simple blackwood table, also cluttered with papers and brochures of all kinds. And silence fell once 
more, the great peace that emanates from semi-darkness when it’s sweltering outside. The room was vast, over thirty-two feet long by twenty wide, and had no other sizeable piece of furniture, apart 
from the cupboard, except two bookcases crammed with books. Antique chairs and armchairs trailed all over the place; while, as sole ornament, tacked up along the walls, which were covered in an 
old Empire wallpaper designed for salons and patterned with rosettes, there were pastel drawings of flowers in strange shades that you could only with difficulty make out. The decorative woodwork on 
the three double doors—the main door on the landing, the door leading to the doctor’s bedroom at one end of the room, and the one leading to the young woman’s at the other end—dated from the 
time of Louis XV, as did the comice running around the smoke-stained ceiling. 

An hour went by, without a sound, without a breath of air. Then, to distract himself, Pascal broke the band around a newspaper, Le Temps, which lay forgotten on his table, and let out a faint exclamation. 
‘Well, well! Your father’s been made editor-in-chief of L’Epoque,* the highly successful Republican newspaper that has been publishing the Tuileries papers!”* 

The news must have been unexpected, since he gave a loud guffaw, both satisfied and saddened at once; and he went on in an undertone: 

‘Lord! You couldn’t make it up if you tried ... Life is amazing ... Now that’s what | call an interesting article.’ 

Clotilde did not respond, as though she were miles away and didn’t hear what her uncle was saying. And he said nothing more, but grabbed the scissors after he'd read the article, cut it out, and glued 
it onto a sheet of paper, annotating it in his big uneven scrawl. Then he went back to the cupboard to file this new note. But he had to get a chair, as the top shelf was so high he couldn't reach it, tall 
as he was. 

On this top shelf, a whole row of bulging files were lined up in orderly fashion, classified methodically. These were various documents, handwritten pages, official stamped papers, newspaper clippings, 
gathered into folders of stiff blue cardboard which each bore a name in capital letters. It was obvious that these documents were lovingly kept up to date, taken out endlessly, and carefully put back in 
place for, of the whole cupboard, this particular corner was the only one that was tidy. 

When Pascal, standing on the chair, found the file he was looking for, one of the fattest folders with the name ‘SACCARD™ written on it, he added the new note, then put the folder back under its letter of 
the alphabet. A moment later he forgot what he was doing and with some self-satisfaction righted a pile that was about to collapse. When he finally jumped down from the chair, he said: 

‘Are you listening? When you tidy up, Clotilde, don’t touch the files up there.’ 

‘All right, Master!’ she answered for the third time, docilely. 

He started laughing again, with his air of native gaiety. 

‘It's out of bounds.’ 

‘| know, Master!’ 

He locked the cupboard again with a vigorous turn of the key, then threw the key to the back of a drawer in his worktable. The young woman was familiar enough with his research to put a bit of order 
into his manuscripts; and he was also happy to employ her as a secretary, getting her to copy out his notes whenever a colleague and friend, such as Doctor Ramond, asked him to pass on a document. 
But she wasn’t a scientist, so he simply banned her from reading what he decided it was pointless for her to know. 

Still, he was surprised in the end by how deeply absorbed in her work he sensed her to be. 

‘Cat got your tongue? You can't be that passionate about copying those flowers!’ 

This was yet another of the jobs he often gave her—doing drawings, watercolours, or pastels, which he would then add to his works as colour plates. For the past five years, he’d been conducting 
extremely interesting experiments on a set of hollyhocks, with a whole series of new shades obtained by artificial fertilization. To this kind of copying, she brought a meticulousness, an exactitude of 
line and colour, that was extraordinary; so much so that he always marvelled at such integrity, and would tell her she had ‘a good little round noggin, neat and solid’. 

But this time, when he came and looked over her shoulder, he let out a cry of comic fury. 

‘Ah! Get away with you! You're off in wonderland again! Will you please tear that up for me right away!’ 

She straightened up, cheeks red, eyes flashing with passion for her work, her thin fingers stained with pastel, the red and blue she'd pulverized. 

‘Oh, Master!’ 


But in that ‘Master’, a term so affectionate, so tenderly reverential, one that expressed complete surrender and that she preferred to the words ‘Uncle’ or ‘Godfather’, which she found crass, there 
passed for the first time a flicker of revolt, the claim of a human being coming into her own and asserting herself. 

For nearly two hours, she had thrust aside the precise and scrupulous copying of the hollyhocks, and had just thrown down, on another sheet of paper, a whole cluster of imaginary flowers, dream 
flowers, extravagant and superb.* This sometimes happened with her, she would suddenly veer off, feel a need to escape into wild fantasies, in the middle of doing the most accurate of reproductions. 
She would indulge herself at once, always fall back to creating some extraordinary efflorescence, so spirited, so fantastic that she never repeated herself, inventing roses with bleeding hearts, weeping 
sulphur tears, lilies like crystal urns, even flowers of no known form shooting out starlight, leaving corollas floating like clouds. This particular day, on the page slashed with bold strokes of black crayon, 
it was a shower of pale stars, a whole stream of infinitely soft petals; while, in a corner, a nameless bloom, a chastely veiled bud was just starting to open. 

‘Yet another one you'll be tacking up for me there!’ the doctor said, pointing to the wall, where other pastels just as strange were already lined up in a row. ‘But what on earth does it represent, may | 
ask?’ 

She remained perfectly serious, and stepped back to get a better look at her work. 

‘| have no idea, but it's beautiful.’ 

At that moment, in stepped Martine, the only servant, who had become the real mistress of the house, having been in the doctor's service for nearly thirty years. Even though she was now over sixty 
she, too, was still young-looking, quiet and active as she was, in her everlasting black dress and her white coif, which made her look like a nun, especially with her pale calm little face and ash-coloured 
eyes that seemed to have been extinguished. 

She said nothing, but simply went and sat on the floor by the foot of an armchair whose battered upholstery was letting the horsehair out through a tear; and, taking a needle and a ball of wool out of 
her pocket, she began sewing it up. For three days she’d been waiting for a moment to do this mending job, it had been haunting her. 

‘While you're at it, Martine,’ cried Pascal jokingly, taking Clotilde’s mutinous head in both hands, ‘sew up this noggin for me, as well; it's sprung a leak.’ 

Martine lifted her pale eyes and gazed at her master with her usual look of adoration. 

‘Why does Mister say that?’ 

‘Because, my dear girl, | believe you're the one, in all your devoutness, who's stuffed this good little round noggin, so neat and solid, with ideas about the next world.’ 

The two women exchanged a knowing look. 

‘Oh, Mister! Religion’s never hurt anyone ... And, anyway, when you don’t have the same ideas, it’s better not to go on about them, obviously.’ 

There was an embarrassed silence. This was the sole difference of opinion, one that sometimes caused rifts, between these three people otherwise so close-knit, living such a confined life. Martine 
had only been twenty-nine, a year older than the doctor, when she entered his household, back when he was just starting out in Plassans as a physician, in a bright little house in the new town. And 
thirteen years later, when Saccard, one of Pascal's brothers, sent his daughter Clotilde, then aged seven, down from Paris, after his wife died and he was about to marry again,* it was Martine who had 
brought the girl up, taking her to church and passing on some of the devout flame with which she had always burned. The doctor, who was broad-minded, let them indulge in the joy of believing, as he 
didn’t feel he had a right to rule out for anyone the happiness faith offered. He contented himself with seeing to the girl’s education later on, providing her with precise and sound notions on all things. 
For close to eighteen years they had lived together this way, all three of them, cloistered in La Souleiade, an estate located in a suburb of the town, fifteen minutes from the cathedral of Saint-Saturnin; 
and life had flown by, a happy life taken up with great hidden labours, yet a little disturbed by a malaise that was only growing—the increasingly violent clash of their beliefs. 

Pascal paced up and down for a second, darkly. But he was not a man to mince words: 
‘You see, darling, this whole phantasmagoria of mystery is rotting your beautiful mind ... Your good Lord didn’t need you, | should have kept you all to myself, and you’d be better off.’ 

But Clotilde, shaking, her clear eyes staring boldly into his, stood up to him. 

‘You're the one, Master, who'd be better off if your vision wasn’t so blinkered ... There’s more to life than the things of this earth, why don’t you want to see?’ 

Martine came to her aid, in her own words. 

‘It’s all too true, Mister, that you who are a saint, as | tell anyone who'll listen, you ought to come with us to church ... Surely God will save you. But the idea that you might not go straight to heaven, it 
makes me tremble all over.’ 

He stopped and faced the two of them, now in full rebellion, though they were usually so docile, at his feet, women lovingly won over by his gaiety and his goodness. He had already opened his mouth 
and was about to retort tartly, when the futility of the discussion leapt out at him. 

‘Look, just leave me in peace! I'd be better off going and getting on with work. Don’t disturb me, whatever you do!’ 

With that, he went swiftly to his room, where he had set up a sort of laboratory, and locked himself in. The prohibition on entering was categorical. This was where he threw himself into manufacturing 
special preparations, which he never talked about to anyone. Almost immediately, the slow and regular sound of a pestle in a mortar could be heard. 

‘There you go,’ said Clotilde with a smile. ‘There he is at his devil’s cookery, as Grandmother calls it.’ 

And she calmly went back to copying the spike of hollyhocks, filling in the drawing with mathematical precision and finding the right tone for the violet-coloured petals, striped with yellow, right down to 
the most subtly nuanced hues. 

‘Ah!’ Martine murmured after a short while, sitting on the floor again, patching up the armchair. ‘What a sorry thing it is for a saintly man like that to lose his soul, and just for the heck of it! Because, say 
what you like, I’ve known him for thirty years now, and he’s never so much as hurt a fly. He’s got a heart of gold, that man, he’d give you the shirt off his back ... And easy-going with it, and always hale 
and hearty, always sunny, a real blessing! It's a crying shame he won't make his peace with the Lord. Wouldn't you say? We'll have to make him, Miss.’ 

Clotilde, surprised to hear Martine speak at such length, gave her word, looking grave. 

‘Without fail, Martine, | promise. We'll make him.’ 

Silence had again pervaded the room, when they heard the tinkling of the bell affixed to the front door downstairs. It had been put there to give warning in this house that was too big for the three people 
who lived in it. The maid seemed amazed and muttered under her breath: who could possibly have turned up in this heat? She got up, opened the door and leant over the banister, then reappeared. 
‘It's Madam Felicity.’ 

Old Madam Rougon stepped spryly in. Despite being in her eighties, she had just climbed the stairs as lightly as a girl; and she was still the same thin dark shrill cicada she had always been. Extremely 
elegant now, dressed in black silk, thanks to the slenderness of her figure she could still be mistaken, from behind, fora woman in love, some ambitious creature, chasing the object of her passion. Up 
close, her eyes had kept their fire in her dried-up face and she could smile a pretty smile, when she wanted to. 

‘Don't tell me it's you, Grandmother!’ cried Clotilde, going to greet her. ‘But it's hot enough to fry in this terrible sun!’ 

Felicity kissed her on the forehead and gave a laugh. 

‘Oh! The sun’s my friend!’ 

She then trotted over to a window with brisk little steps and unbolted one of the shutters. 

‘Open up a bit in here, why don’t you! It’s too dismal, living in the dark like this. At my place, | let the sun in.’ 

Through the gap a jet of fiery light, a stream of dancing sparks, shot in. And under a sky the violet blue of a forest fire, you could see the vast parched countryside, looking dormant or dead in the 
obliterating furnace-like heat; while, to the right, above the pink rooftops, the spire of Saint-Saturnin rose, a golden tower, its arrises whitened to bone in the blinding glare. 

‘Yes,’ Felicity went on, ‘I'll probably run over to Les Tulettes* shortly and | wondered if you had Charles here, so | could take him with me ... He’s not here, | can see that. Some other time...’ 

But while she was offering this excuse for her visit, her prying eyes were darting round the room. Anyway, she didn’t pursue it but started talking about her son Pascal, as she registered the rhythmic 
sound of the pestle that had kept up in the room next door. 

‘Ah! He’s at his devil’s cookery again! Don't bother him, I’ve nothing to say to him.’ 

Martine, who'd gone back to her armchair, nodded to declare she had no intention whatever of bothering her master; and there was another pause while Clotilde wiped her pastel-stained fingers on a 
cloth and Felicity began to pace up and down again with her little steps, inquisitively. 

For nearly two years now old Madam Rougon had been a widow. Her husband, who had got so fat he no longer stirred, had ultimately succumbed, choking with indigestion, on 3 September 1870, the 
night of the very day he heard about the disastrous defeat at Sedan.* The collapse of the regime, one of whose founders he boasted of being, seemed to have struck him dead. Felicity thereafter 
pretended she no longer troubled herself with politics, living like a queen who had stepped down from the throne. No one was ignorant of the fact that in 1851 the Rougons had saved Plassans from 
anarchy, by ensuring that the coup d’état of 2 December was victorious there; or that, a few years later, they had conquered it again, defeating Legitimist and Republican candidates to hand the town 
over to a Bonapartist deputy. Right up until the war, the Empire had remained all-powerful there, so prestigious that it had won an overwhelming majority in the plebiscite.* But since the disasters, the 
town proper had turned Republican, the Saint-Marc quarter had gone back to its secret royalist intrigues, while the old quarter and the new town had sent to the Chamber of Deputies a liberal, vaguely 
tainted with Orléanism, a man more than ready to line up on the side of the Republic, as long as it triumphed.* That was why Felicity, who was clearly a very intelligent woman, had stepped back and 
agreed to be no more now than the dethroned queen of a deposed regime. 

But that was still an eminent position, wreathed in a whole melancholy poetry. For eighteen years, she had reigned. The legend of her two salons—the yellow salon, in which the coup d’état was 
planned, and later the green salon, that neutral ground on which the conquest of Plassans was sealed*—had been embellished with distance from those vanished days. She was, after all, extremely 
rich. People also found her extremely dignified in her fall from grace, never looking back with regret or complaining, trailing along behind her, with her eighty-something years, such a long train of furious 
appetites, abominable schemes and exorbitant gratifications, that she had finally become revered. Her only pleasure, these days, was to enjoy her great fortune and her past royalty in peace, and she 
had only one passion left, which was to defend her history, expunging anything that, with the passage of time, could tarnish it. In her pride, which fed off those twin exploits* the townspeople still talked 
about, she kept watch with jealous care, resolved to leave standing nothing but glorious records, this legend that saw her hailed as a fallen monarch whenever she walked through the town. 

She went to the bedroom door and listened to the sound of the pestle. Then her brow knitted with worry and she returned to Clotilde. 

‘My God, what's he making in there! You know he’s doing himself a lot of damage with this new drug of his. They tell me he nearly killed one of his patients again, the other day.’ 

‘Oh, Grandmother!’ the girl cried. 

But the old woman was launched. 

‘Yes, exactly! And that’s not all they say, those old biddies. Go and ask them, down in the suburb. They'll tell you he grinds up dead men’s bones in the blood of newborns.’ 

This time, while even Martine protested, Clotilde took offence, wounded in her affection. 

‘Oh, Grandmother! Don’t go repeating such vile things! And Master who has such a good heart, who thinks only of everyone's happiness!’ 

When she saw them both riled, Felicity realized she’d overdone it and returned to her wheedling. 

‘But, pussycat, I’m not the one saying these appalling things. I’m just repeating the nonsense that’s being spread about, so you can see how wrong Pascal is not to take any notice of public opinion. He 
thinks he’s found a new cure—nothing better! And I'll even agree that he’s going to cure everyone, like he hopes to do. But why put on such mysterious airs, why not talk about it openly, why above all 
only try it out on that riff-raff in the old quarter and out in the sticks, instead of pulling off amazing cures among the quality in twn—cures that would make his name? No, you see, puss, your uncle has 
never been able to behave like everyone else.’ 

She had adopted a pained tone, lowering her voice to lay bare this secret wound in her heart. 

‘Thank God, men of honour aren't in short supply in our family, my other sons have given me satisfaction enough! Isn't that so? Your uncle Eugene has risen high enough, a minister these last twelve 
years, almost emperor!* And your father himself has shifted enough millions, and been mixed up in enough great public works that have made a new city of Paris!* | say nothing of your brother Maxime, 
so rich, so distinguished, or of your cousins, Octave Mouret,* one of the conquerors of the new commerce, and our dear Abbé Mouret,* a saint that one! So, why does Pascal, who could have followed 
in the footsteps of every one of them, persist in living in his hole, like some old half-cracked eccentric?’ 

The girl rebelled further and placed an affectionate hand over the old woman’s mouth to shut her up. 

‘No, no! Let me finish. I’m well aware Pascal’s no dunce. He’s done remarkable work, his submissions to the Académie de médecine have even earned him a reputation among learned men. But what 
does any of that amount to, beside the things | dreamt of for him? Yes! Having the whole upper-crust clientele of the town, a great fortune, being decorated, ending up with honours and a position 
worthy of the family ... Ah! You see, puss, that’s what I’m complaining about: he is not, and has never wanted to be, part of the family. My word! | used to say to him when he was a child: “Where on 
earth did you come from? You're not one of ours!” | myself have sacrificed everything to the family, I'd let myself be cut to ribbons if it meant the family was forever great and glorious!’ 


She straightened up her short frame and became quite tall, in her pride and pleasure in the one and only passion that had filled her life. But she had begun prowling around again, when she had a 
sudden shock, spotting, on the ground, the issue of Le Temps that the doctor had tossed there after cutting out the article to add to the Saccard file; and the sight of the space gaping in the middle of 
the page evidently spoke to her for, suddenly, she stopped pacing and dropped onto a chair, as if she’d finally found what she’d come looking for. 

‘Your father’s been appointed editor of L’Epoque,’ she resumed abruptly. 

‘Yes,’ said Clotilde serenely, ‘Master told me, it’s in the paper.’ 

Felicity shot her a quizzical, anxious look, for this appointment of Saccard, this rallying to the Republic, was big news. After the fall of the Empire, he’d taken the risk of returning to France, despite his 
conviction as the director of the Banque universelle,* whose collapse had been followed by that of the regime. New power networks, a whole extraordinary plot, must have set him back on his feet. Not 
only had he obviously got his pardon, but more than that he was yet again handling a considerable amount of big business, embarked on mass-circulation journalism, back to creaming off his share of 
all the hush-monies. And the memory came flooding back of past quarrels between him and his brother Eugene Rougon, whom he had so often compromised and whom, by an ironic twist of fate, he 
may well have to protect now that the former minister of the Empire was no more than a simple deputy, resigned to the sole role of defending his fallen master with the same obstinacy his mother put 
into defending her family. She still meekly followed the orders of her eldest son, the high-flying eagle, even if he had been brought low; but Saccard was also close to her heart, no matter what he did, 
because of his indomitable need for success; and she was also proud of Maxime, Clotilde’s brother, who had moved back after the war into his private mansion on the Avenue du Bois-de-Boulogne, 
where he'd eaten up the fortune his wife had left him,* before becoming prudent, with the wisdom of a man with diseased bone marrow, trying to outfox the paralysis that loomed. 

‘Editor of L’Epoque,’ she repeated. ‘Your father’s managed to wangle a real ministerial job. Oh, and | forgot to tell you, | wrote to your brother again to get him to come and see us. It'll distract him, do 
him good. Then there’s the child, poor Charles...’ 

She did not insist, as this was another of the wounds from which her pride bled: Maxime, at the age of seventeen, had had a child, a son, with some maid,* and that child was now around fifteen, weak 
in the head, and living in Plassans, being passed from one to the other, a burden to all. 

She waited another minute, hoping for a comment from Clotilde, a shift that would allow her to get to the point she was leading up to. When she saw the girl had lost interest and was tidying papers on 
her desk, she made up her mind, after casting a quick glance at Martine, who was continuing to stitch up the armchair as though deaf and dumb. 

‘So, your uncle cut out the article from Le Temps?’ 

Very calm, Clotilde smiled. 

‘Yes, Master put it in his files. Ah, you wouldn't believe how many notes he’s buried in there! Births, deaths, the tiniest things that happen in life, everything goes in. And there’s the Family Tree,* too, 
as you're well aware, our famous Family Tree, which he keeps up to date!’ 

Old Madam Rougon’s eyes flared. She stared hard at the young woman. 

‘Do you know anything about them, these files?’ 

‘Oh, no, Grandmother! Master never talks to me about them and he won't let me touch them.’ 

But old Madam Rougon didn't believe her. 

‘Come, now! You've got them right there, you must have read them.’ 

Very straightforwardly, with her calm directness, Clotilde answered, smiling once more: 

‘No! When Master rules something out, it's because he has his reasons, and | don’t do it.’ 

‘Well then, my child,’ Felicity exclaimed vehemently, yielding to her obsession, ‘since Pascal's so fond of you and may well listen to you, you really ought to implore him to burn all that junk! What if he 
upped and died and people found the appalling things that are in there? We'd all be dishonoured!’ 

Ah! She saw those abominable files, at night, in her nightmares, setting out in letters of fire the true stories, the physiological defects of the family, the whole seamy side of its glory that she would have 
liked to bury once and for all, along with the ancestors already dead! She knew how the doctor had got the idea of putting those documents together when he first embarked on his great studies on 
heredity, how he’d been led to take his own family as an example, struck by the recurring cases he noted in it and which supported the laws he’d discovered. Wasn't it a perfectly natural field of 
observation, one right there in front of him, which he knew all about firsthand? And with the robust disinterestedness of a scientist, he had spent the last thirty years accumulating the most intimate 
information on his nearest and dearest, gathering and classifying everything, drawing up this Rougon-Macquart Family Tree, of which the voluminous files were merely a commentary, stuffed with 
proofs. 

‘Oh, yes!’ old Madam Rougon went on ardently. ‘On the fire, on the fire with all these old scribblings that'd sully our reputation!’ 

At that moment, the servant stood to leave the room, seeing the turn the conversation was taking, but Madam Rougon stopped her with an abrupt wave of the hand. 

‘No, Martine! Stay! You're not in the way, since you’re part of the family now.’ Then she turned her voice to a hiss and went on: 

‘A pack of falsehoods, all the lies our enemies once hurled at us in their rage at our triumph! Think about that a bit, child. Lies about all of us—about your father, your mother, your brother, about me, 
so many horrors!’ 

‘Horrors, Grandmother? But how do you know that?’ 

The old woman was momentarily stumped. 

‘Oh! | suspect as much, that’s all! ... What family hasn’t had its woes that could be misconstrued? Hasn't the mother of us all, that dear venerable Aunt Dide,* your great-grandmother—hasn’t she been 
in the madhouse at Les Tulettes for the last twenty-one years? If God’s done her the favour of letting her live to the ripe old age of a hundred and four, he’s slapped her down cruelly by taking away her 
reason. Of course, there’s no shame in that; only, what exasperates me, what we really don’t need, is that people then say we're all mad ... And, listen! Your great-uncle Macquart—didn’t they spread 
awful rumours about him as well! Macquart once got up to some mischief, I’m not defending him. But, today, isn’t he living a quiet life in his little place at Les Tulettes, a stone’s throw from our poor 
mother, and looking after her as a good son should? And, look here, one last example! Your brother Maxime committed a terrible sin when he had that poor little Charles with a maid, and it’s a fact that 
the sorry boy isn’t right in the head. So what! How would you like it if people said your nephew was a degenerate, that he’s a replica, three generations apart, of his great-great-grandmother, the dear 
woman we sometimes take him to see and whose company he so enjoys? No! That's it for families, if we’re going to start dissecting everything, the nerves of this one here, the muscles of that one 
there! It's enough to put you off living!’ 

Clotilde had stood there, in her long black frock, listening closely. She had become grave again, arms hanging by her side, eyes on the ground. There was a pause and then she said slowly: 

‘It's science, Grandmother.’ 

‘Science!’ Felicity exploded, stamping her foot and trotting about again. ‘A fine thing it is, their science, going against all that’s sacred in this world! When they've torn everything down, a lot of progress 
they'll have made! They're killing respect, they're killing the family, they’re killing the good Lord!’ 

‘Oh, don’t say that, Madam!’ Martine wailed, cutting in, her narrow-minded devotion wounded. ‘Don't say Mister’s killing the good Lord!’ 

‘Yes, my poor girl, he’s killing Him, all right. And, don’t you see: from the point of view of religion, it’s a crime to let him damn himself like this. You don’t love him, | swear! No, you don’t love him, you 
two: you have the good fortune of believing, yet you're not doing a thing to set him back on the true path. Ah! Myself, in your place, I’d sooner chop that cupboard up with an axe and make a great big 
bonfire with all the affronts to the good Lord there are in it!’ 

She planted herself in front of the enormous cupboard and sized it up with her fiery eye, as if to storm it, to sack it, to destroy it utterly, quite as if she weren't a skinny dried-up old stick of eighty-odd. 
Then, with a wave of ironic disdain: 

‘Besides, for all his science, he doesn’t know everything!’ 

Clotilde had remained completely engrossed in thought, eyes far away. She said in a hushed voice, forgetting the other two, talking to herself: 

‘It's true, he can’t know everything ... There’s always something else, down there below the surface. That's what vexes me, it's what sometimes makes us argue: | just can’t set the mystery aside the 
way he does: | worry about it, until it tortures me ... Down there, all that desires and acts in the quivering dark, all the unknown forces...’ 

Her voice had gradually slowed, dropping to an indistinct murmur. 

At that point, Martine, who had been looking grim for a moment, herself spoke up. 

‘What if it was true, though, Miss, that Mister was damning himself with all those filthy papers! Tell me, would we just let him go ahead? Me, you see, if he told me to go and throw myself off the terrace, 
I'd close my eyes and throw myself off, because | know he’s always right. But when it comes to his salvation! Oh! If | could, I'd work at it in spite of him. Any way | could, yes! I'd force him. | can’t bear 
the thought he won't be in heaven with us.’ 

‘Now that’s more like it, my girl,’ Felicity applauded. ‘You at least love your master with your head.’ 

Between the two of them, Clotilde still seemed irresolute. For her, belief didn’t bend to the strict rule of dogma; religious feeling didn’t materialize in hopes of a paradise, a place of delights, where you 
would meet your loved ones again. It was simply an inner need for a beyond, a certainty that the big wide world did not stop at sensation, that there was a whole unknown other world, which must be 
acknowledged. But her grandmother, so old, and the servant, so devoted, had shaken her in her anxious affection for her uncle. Did they actually love him more, in a truer and more enlightened way, 
these two, in wanting him to be without stain, free of his scholarly obsessions, pure enough to be among the chosen? Phrases from holy books came back to her, the constant battle waged against the 
spirit of evil, the glory of hard-won conversions. What if she set herself this sacred task, what if she were to save him after all, in spite of himself! Little by little her mind, readily attuned to adventurous 
exploits, was overcome with exaltation. 

‘Of course,’ she said at last, ‘I'd be very happy if he didn’t rack his brains piling up those bits of paper, and he came with us to church.’ 

Seeing her close to yielding, Madam Rougon cried that they had to act, and Martine herself weighed in with all her real authority. They joined forces and began indoctrinating the young woman, lowering 
their voices as if hatching a plot from which a miraculous good would emerge, a divine joy with which the whole house would be embalmed. What a triumph if they were to reconcile the good doctor to 
God! And what sweet peace afterwards, living together in the heavenly communion of a shared faith! 

‘Well, what should | do?’ Clotilde, asked, defeated, converted. 

But at that moment, in the silence, the doctor's pestle started again louder than ever, pounding away with its regular rhythm. And Felicity, victorious, about to speak, checked herself and anxiously 
turned her head, glancing at the door of the adjacent room for a second. She lowered her voice: 

‘Do you know where the key to the cupboard is?’ 

Clotilde didn’t answer, simply waved her hand to express her total repugnance at betraying her master in such a way. 

‘What a child you are! | swear | won't take anything, | won't even disturb anything. Only, you know, since we're on our own, and Pascal never reappears before dinner, we could just set our minds at 
rest about what's in there. Oh! Just a quick glance, my word of honour!’ 

The girl, unmoving, still did not consent. 

‘Then again, maybe I’m mistaken, probably none of the bad things | told you about are in there.’ 

That was the decisive move. Clotilde ran to the drawer to get the key and flung the cupboard door wide open herself. 

‘There, Grandmother! The files are up the top there.’ 

Martine, without a word, had gone and planted herself at the bedroom door, ears cocked, listening to the pestle, while Felicity, rooted to the spot with emotion, stared at the files. Finally, here they were, 
these terrible files, the source of the nightmare that was poisoning her life! She could see them, she would touch them, she would cart them away! And she drew herself up with a passionate thrust of 
her short legs. 

‘It's too high, puss,’ she said. ‘Help me, give them to me!’ 

‘Oh, no, | can’t do that, Grandmother! Get a chair.’ 

Felicity got a chair and nimbly hopped up on it. But she was still too short. With an extraordinary effort, she hitched herself up, managed to grow tall enough for her fingernails actually to touch the blue 
cardboard folders; and her fingers scrambled and curled, with claw-like scratchings. Suddenly, there was a loud bang: she had made a geological sample, a piece of marble that sat on a lower shelf, 
crash to the ground. 

The pestle stopped immediately and Martine said in a choked voice: 

‘Look out, here he comes!’ 


But Felicity, desperate, did not hear and did not let go when Pascal stepped swiftly in. He had thought there’d been an accident, a fall, and he was thunderstruck at what he saw: his mother on the 
chair, her arm still in the air, while Martine had stepped away and Clotilde stood stock still, very pale, waiting, without averting her gaze. When he realized what was happening, he himself went as white 
as a sheet. A terrible anger boiled up inside him. 

Old Madam Rougon, to make matters worse, was not remotely ruffled. As soon as she saw that the opportunity was lost, she jumped down from the chair, without making any allusion to the vile 
business he’d caught her at. 

‘Ah, there you are! | didn’t want to disturb you. | came to give Clotilde a kiss, but here I’ve been prattling on for nearly two hours and now | must look sharp and hurry back. They're expecting me at 
home, they must be wondering what's happened to me. Au revoir, till Sunday!’ 

She took herself off, with perfect equanimity, after flashing a smile at her son, who remained respectfully mute before her. This was a stance he'd adopted a long time ago to avoid having it out with 
her, which he felt would necessarily be cruel and which he always dreaded. He knew her inside out and tried to forgive her for everything, with the broad tolerance of a scientist making allowances for 
heredity, the environment, and circumstances. And, after all, she was his mother, wasn’t she? That alone would have been enough; for, in the midst of the alarming blows that his researches dealt the 
family, he maintained a great fondness for those closest to him. 

When his mother was gone, his anger erupted and came beating down on Clotilde. He turned his eyes away from Martine and pinned them on the young woman, who had still not lowered her gaze 
but stood bravely accepting responsibility for her act. 

‘You! You!’ he said at last. 

He grabbed her arm and squeezed it, hard enough to make her yelp. But she continued to look him in the eye, without buckling before him, with all the indomitable will of her own personality, her own 
convictions. She was beautiful and irritating, so slim, so willowy, dressed in her black smock; and her exquisite blonde youthfulness, her straight forehead, her fine nose, her firm chin, took on a warlike 
charm in her revolt. 

‘You! | moulded you, you're my student, my friend, my other mind. I've given you a piece of my heart and my brain! Oh, yes! | should have kept you completely to myself, not let the best of you be taken 
from me by your blasted bloody Lord!’ 

‘Oh, Mister, you’re blaspheming!’ cried Martine, who had come over to deflect some of his anger her way. 

But he didn’t even see her. Clotilde alone existed. And he seemed to be transfigured, lifted up by such a passion that, framed by his white hair and his white beard, his handsome face blazed with youth 
and with an immense wounded and exasperated tenderness. They gazed at each other a moment more, without giving in, staring into each other's eyes. 

‘You! You!’ he repeated, in his trembling voice. 

‘Yes, me! Why, Master, wouldn't | love you as much as you love me? And why, if | think you’re in danger, wouldn't | try and save you? You worry so much about what | think, but what you really want 
is to force me to think like you!’ 

Never had she stood up to him like this before. 

‘But you're a girl, you know nothing!’ 

‘No, I’m a soul, and you don’t know any more than | do!’ 

He let go of her arm, made a vague sweeping gesture towards the sky, and an extraordinary silence fell, full of grave things, of the pointless discussion he didn’t want to have. With a rough shove, he 
pushed past her and went and opened the shutter on the middle window, for the sun was going down and the room was filling with shadow. Then he came back. 

But she needed air and space, so she went to stand at the open window. The shower of burning sparks had ceased and all that now descended from above was the last shudder of the sky, overheated 
and growing dim; and from the still burning earth, hot scents rose as evening breathed relief. Beyond the terrace, first came the railway track and the outbuildings of the station, whose main buildings 
could also be seen; then, crossing the vast arid plain, a line of trees signalled the course of the Viorne, beyond which rose the slopes of Sainte-Marthe, tiers of reddish dirt planted with olives, held up 
by drystone walls, and crowned by dark pine woods: a wide and desolate amphitheatre, sun-blasted, the colour of old baked brick, unfurling on high, against the sky, this fringe of dark foliage. On the 
left, the gorges of the Seilles opened up, a mass of yellow stones that had tumbled down among parcels of land the colour of blood and dominated by an immense ridge of rocks like the wall of a 
gigantic fortress; while, towards the right, just at the entrance to the valley the Viorne flowed through, the town of Plassans displayed its stacked roofs of faded pink tiles, the compact jumble of an old 
city, pierced by the tops of ancient elms, and over which reigned the high tower of Saint-Saturnin, solitary and serene at this time of day in the limpid gold of sunset.* 

‘My God!’ said Clotilde, slowly. ‘You would have to be pretty arrogant to think you could just take the whole world in your hand and know everything!’ 

Pascal had just got up on the chair to check that none of the files was missing. Then he picked up the piece of marble and put it back on the shelf; and when he’d locked the cupboard again, vigorously, 
he pocketed the key. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘to try and understand everything, and especially not to lose one’s head over what one doesn’t know, what one no doubt will never know!’ 

Martine went back to Clotilde to support her and show that the two of them had made common cause. And now the doctor saw her, too, felt them both to be united in the same determination to win. 
After years of stealthy forays, it was at last open warfare, with the scientist seeing those closest to him turn against his whole system of thought and threaten it with sabotage. There is no worse torment 
than having treachery at home, all around you, being encircled, dispossessed, destroyed by those you love and are loved by! 

Then a terrible realization dawned on him. ‘But you both love me still!’ 

He saw their eyes cloud with tears and he was overcome by an infinite sadness, in this incredibly calm end to a beautiful day. All his gaiety, all his goodness, which stemmed from his love of life, were 
convulsed by it. ‘Ah, my darling, and you, my poor girl, you’re doing this for my happiness, aren't you? Oh, dear! How unhappy we're going to be!’ 
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THE next morning, Clotilde woke early, at six o’clock. She had gone to bed feeling angry with Pascal, they had been cool towards each other. And her first feeling was one of uneasiness, vague remorse, 
and an immediate need to make up, so as to remove the heavy weight on her heart that she felt settle there once again. 

Quickly leaping out of bed, she went to half open the shutters on the room's two windows. Already high in the sky, the sun came in, slicing up the bedchamber with two gold bars. In the sleepy room, 
all clammy with the wholesome smell of youth, the bright moming brought with it little gleeful puffs of fresh air; while the girl, coming back and sitting on the edge of the bed, remained dreamy for a 
moment, clad simply in her shapeless chemise, which only made her look even slimmer, with her long tapered legs, her strong willowy body, and her rounded breasts, round neck, round supple arms; 
and the nape of her neck and her adorable shoulders were as pure as milk, like lustrous white silk, infinitely soft. For a long while, during the awkward age between the years of twelve to eighteen, she 
had looked too tall and gangly, climbing trees like a boy. Then, from the sexless young imp had emerged this gorgeous and charming creature. 

Her eyes unseeing, she continued to gaze at the bedroom walls. Although La Souleiade dated back to the previous century, it had clearly been refurbished under the First Empire, for an old printed 
calico, showing busts of sphinxes inside spirals of oak crowns, had been hung for wallpaper. Once a bright red, the calico had turned pink, a vague pink that verged on orange. There were actual 
curtains on both windows and on the bed, but they had had to be cleaned, which made them even paler. And that faded crimson was truly exquisite, the colour of dawn, so delicately soft. As for the 
bed, hung with the same fabric, it had fallen into such decrepitude with age that it had been replaced by a different one, taken from a neighbouring room; this was another Empire bed, low and very 
wide, in solid mahogany trimmed with brasswork, and its four posts also bore sphinx busts similar to those on the calico wall hanging. The rest of the furniture was matching, too: a wardrobe with full- 
length doors and columns, a chest of drawers in white marble circled with a rim, a tall and monumental cheval-glass, a chaise longue with braced legs, and seats with very straight backs in the form of 
lyres. But a foot quilt, made from an old Louis XV silk skirt, brightened up the stately bed, which sat in the middle of the wainscotted wall, facing the windows; a whole heap of cushions made the hard 
chaise longue soft; and there were two whatnots and a table also adomed with old flower-brocaded silks, found at the bottom of an inbuilt cupboard. 

Clotilde finally put on her stockings, slipped on a dressing gown of white cotton piqué and, thrusting her feet into her grey canvas mules, she ran to her dressing room, a room at the rear that looked 
out on to the other side of the house. She had had it hung simply with unbleached drill* with blue stripes; and the only things in it were pieces of furniture in varnished pine, the dressing table, two 
wardrobes, and some chairs. Yet it felt naturally and refinedly stylish, very feminine. That fastidiousness had sprung up in her at the same time as her beauty. Alongside the stubbom little tomboy she 
sometimes still was, she had become a responsive and tender-hearted young woman, a woman who loved to be loved. The truth was that she had grown up without restraint, never having learned 
anything more than to read and write, though later giving herself a quite broad education, helping her uncle. But there had been no fixed plan between them, she had simply become passionately 
interested in natural history, which had taught her all there was to know about the facts of life. And she kept her virginal modesty intact, like a fruit no hand had touched, doubtless thanks to her 
unconscious religious expectation of love, that deep womanly feeling that made her hold back the gift of her whole being, her annihilation in the man she would one day love. 

She put her hair up and had a good wash, then, yielding to her impatience, she went back and gently opened the bedroom door and ventured on tiptoe, noiselessly, across the vast workroom. The 
shutters were still closed but she could see clearly enough not to bump into the furniture. When she had got to the other end of the room, to the door of the doctor’s bedroom, she bent down and held 
her breath. Was he up already? What could he be doing? She heard him clearly padding about, probably getting dressed. She never entered this room, where he liked to hide certain research work, 
and it was always shut, like a tabernacle. Suddenly she was gripped with fear that he’d find her there if he pushed open the door; and she spun into serious turmoil, caught between the mutiny brought 
on by her pride and her desire to show her respect. For a moment her need to be reconciled with him became so strong that she was on the point of knocking. Then, as the sound of his footsteps came 
closer, she fled. 

Until eight o'clock, Clotilde floundered about with growing impatience. Every minute, she looked at the clock on the mantelpiece in her room, an Empire clock of gilded bronze, with Love sitting against 
a stone gazing with a smile at sleeping Time. Usually she went downstairs at eight to breakfast, which she shared with the doctor, in the dining room. In the meantime, she threw herself into an elaborate 
grooming routine, did her hair, put on her shoes, put on a dress, a linen one, white with red spots. Then, with fifteen minutes still to spare, she did something she’d been wanting to do for some time 
and sat down to sew a small piece of lace, in imitation Chantilly, on her work smock, the black smock which she now found too tomboyish, not womanly enough. But on the stroke of eight, she dropped 
her work and raced downstairs. 

‘You'll be eating breakfast all on your own in the dining room,’ Martine said quietly. 

‘Why is that?’ 

‘Yes, Mister called me, and | handed him his egg through the gap in the door. He’s at it again up there, with his mortar and pestle and his filter. We won’t see him now before noon.’ 

Clotilde stood there distraught, her cheeks pale. She drank her milk standing, took her bread roll and followed the servant into the kitchen. All there was on the ground floor, besides the dining room 
and this kitchen, was an abandoned salon where they put the store of potatoes. In bygone days, when the doctor used to see patients at home, he would give his consultations there; but years ago 
they had taken the desk and the armchair up to his room. All that was left now was another small room that opened off the kitchen, the old servant's bedroom, which was spotlessly clean, with a chest 
of drawers in walnut wood and a bed like a nun’s, hung with white curtains. 

‘Do you think he’s gone back to making his spirits?’ Clotilde asked. 

‘Heavens! What else can it be! You know very well he forgets to eat or drink when it takes him.’ 

At that, all the girl’s frustration came out in a low lament. 

‘Oh, God! God!’ 

And while Martine went upstairs to do her room, she took a parasol from the stand in the hallway and went outside to eat her roll, disheartened, not knowing how on earth she would fill the time till noon. 
It was already almost seventeen years since Doctor Pascal, having decided to leave his house in the new town, had bought La Souleiade for around twenty thousand francs. What he had wanted was 
to get away from it all, and also to give more space and more delight to the little girl his brother had just sent down to him from Paris. Sitting at the gates to the town on a plateau that dominated the 
plain, La Souleiade had once been part of a substantial old estate, but the original vast grounds had been whittled down to less than two hectares through successive sales, not to mention the building 
of the railway which had removed the last ploughable fields. The house itself had been half destroyed by a fire and only one of the two main buildings remained, a wing that was square, or four-sided, 
as they say in Provence, with a frontage of five windows and a roof covered in large pink tiles. And the doctor, who had bought the place completely furnished, had needed nothing more than to get the 
enclosure walls patched up and finished, to have peace and quiet in his own home. 

Ordinarily, Clotilde loved the solitude passionately, loved this small realm she could circle in ten minutes but which still showed traces of its former glory. But that particular morning, she brought to it a 
barely contained fury. For a moment she walked out onto the terrace, at both ends of which hundred-year-old cypresses were planted, two enormous dark tapers that could be seen seven miles away. 


The slope then ran down all the way to the railway line, with drystone walls holding up the red earth, where the last of the vines were dead; and, on these sorts of giant steps, all that now grew were 
rows of puny olive and almond trees with tiny little leaves. The heat was already oppressive as she watched small lizards fleeing over the disjointed flagstones, between the fibrous tufts of caper bushes. 
Then, as if irritated by the vast bowl of the sky, she crossed the orchard and the vegetable garden that Martine insisted on keeping up, despite her age, getting a man in only twice a week for the heavy 
labour; and she went up on the right into a pine grove, a small wood of pines, which was all that remained of the magnificent pine forest that had once covered the plateau. But here, too, she felt uneasy: 
the dry pine needles crackled under her feet, and the resin oozing from the branches was suffocating. So she continued along the enclosure wall, slipped past the front gate, which opened on to the 
Chemin des Fenouilléres, five minutes from the first houses of Plassans, and came out at last on the threshing floor, an immense area with a radius of sixty-five feet, which alone proved how large and 
important the domain had once been. Ah! This ancient ground, paved with round pebbles as in the days of the Romans; a sort of vast esplanade, covered in short dry grass just like spun gold, as if 
carpeted in thick-pile wool! What fine times she'd had there in days gone by, running and rolling around, or lying stretched out on her back for hours on end while the stars came out, deep in the 
boundless sky! 

She opened up her parasol again and crossed the threshing floor, walking more slowly. Now she found herself on the left of the terrace, which meant she had done a complete circuit of the property. 
So she went behind the house again, under the cluster of enormous plane trees that cast dense shade over the back. The two windows of the doctor’s room were on this side. And she looked up, for 
she had only drawn nearer in the sudden hope of seeing him at last. But the windows remained shut and she felt hurt by this as if it were a personal rebuff. Only then did she notice that she was still 
holding her bread roll, having forgotten to eat it; and she ducked under the trees and bit into it impatiently with her fine young teeth. 

It was a delicious retreat, this ancient quincunx of plane trees, a lingering remnant of La Souleiade’s past splendour. Under these giants, with their monstrous trunks, the light was almost dim, greenish, 
and exquisitely cool on scorching summer days. Once, a formal French garden had been laid out there, but all that remained of that were the borders of boxwood, which had obviously adapted to the 
shade, for the bushes had pushed up vigorously and were now as tall as trees. The main attraction of this shady nook was a fountain, which was actually a simple lead pipe embedded in a column 
shaft, from which a trickle of water ran perpetually, even during the worst droughts, as thick as a little finger. Further along, it fed into a large mossy pond, whose green stones were only cleaned once 
every three or four years. When all the wells of the district dried up, La Souleiade still had its spring, of which the great plane trees were surely the hundred-year-old offspring. Night and day, for 
centuries, this thin trickle of water, even and continuous, had been singing the same pure song, vibrating like crystal. 

Clotilde wandered amongst the boxwood, which reached her shoulders, then went back inside to get a piece of embroidery and came back to sit at a stone table by the fountain. They had put a few 
garden chairs there, it was where they had coffee. And she affected not to look up from then on, as if absorbed in her work. Yet every so often she seemed to cast a glance, between the tree trunks, at 
the threshing floor, as blinding as a furnace in the fiery distance, with the sun blazing away over it. But in reality she was stealing a glance, through her long lashes, at the doctor's windows. Nothing 
appeared there, not even a shadow. And her sadness and resentment grew, at his abandoning her like this, at the contempt in which he seemed to hold her, after their quarrel of the day before. And 
she had got out of bed with such a strong desire to make peace then and there! Obviously he was in no such hurry, obviously he didn’t love her, since he could go on living in anger. And little by little 
she grew sombre and reverted to thoughts of doing battle, determined once more never to yield again on anything. 

At around eleven o’clock, before putting her lunch on the stove, Martine came and joined her, carrying the eternal stocking she knitted even while walking, whenever the house wasn’t keeping her busy. 
‘You know he’s still shut in up there, like a wolf, cooking up his funny food?’ 

Clotilde shrugged without taking her eyes off her embroidery. 

‘And, Miss, if | told you what people are saying! Madam Felicity was right, yesterday, when she said it's enough to make you blush ... They had the nerve to tell me to my face, as sure as I’m standing 
here talking to you, that he killed old Boutin—you remember, that poor old man who had the falling sickness and dropped dead on a road somewhere.’ 

There was a pause. Seeing the young woman grow even more sombre, the servant went on, keeping her fingers furiously active all the while: 

‘Me, | wouldn’t know, but it makes me mad, what he’s cooking up ... What about you, Miss? Do you approve of that kind of cookery?’ 

Clotilde promptly looked up, yielding to the flow of passion that was sweeping her away. 

‘Look, | don’t want to know any more about it than you do, but | think he’s heading for serious trouble ... He doesn’t love us any more.’ 

‘Oh, yes he does, Miss! He loves us!’ 

‘No, he doesn't, not the way we love him! If he loved us, he'd be here, with us, instead of up there, losing his soul, losing his happiness and ours, trying to save the world!’ 

The two women looked at each other for a moment, their eyes burning with tenderness, in their jealous rage. Then they went back to work, bathed in shadow, and didn’t speak again. 

Up in his room, Doctor Pascal was working with the serenity of perfect joy. He had hardly ever actually practised medicine, except for about a dozen years, starting with his return from Paris and ending 
the day he retreated to La Souleiade. Satisfied with the hundred-and-something thousand francs he’d made and wisely invested, he had done little else but devote himself to his favourite projects, 
maintaining a small practice of friends only, never refusing to go to a sick person's bedside, but never sending a bill either. Whenever people paid him, he would toss the money to the back of a drawer 
in his secretary, regarding it as pocket money for his experiments and whims, a bonus coming on top of his annuities, whose total amount was quite enough for him. He scoffed at the bad reputation 
for eccentricity that his ways had earned him, and was only happy amidst his research on the subjects he felt passionate about. For many people it was a surprise to see that this scientist, whose lot of 
genius was marred by an overactive imagination, had stayed on in Plassans, that godforsaken town that didn’t look as if it could offer him any of the necessary tools. But he had no trouble explaining 
the advantages he had found there, first and foremost a retreat of great calm, and then an unsuspected field of uninterrupted inquiry, into developments in heredity, his favourite field of research, in this 
remote country region where he knew every family and could follow phenomena kept hidden, over two or three generations. On top of that, he was close to the sea and had gone there practically every 
summer to study marine life, the infinite swarms in which life is born and propagated, deep in the vast waters. And lastly, in the hospital in Plassans there was a dissecting room, which he was practically 
the only person ever to use, a big, quiet, light-filled room where, for over twenty years, all the unclaimed corpses had passed under his scalpel. Besides, he was very unassuming, of a timidity that had 
long ago turned touchy, so he had been happy just to correspond with his old professors and a few new friends about the very remarkable reports he sometimes sent to the Académie de médecine. 
He lacked all militant ambition. 

The thing that had led Doctor Pascal to focus specifically on the laws of heredity was, initially, work on gestation. As always, chance had played its part by providing him with a whole series of cadavers 
of pregnant women who'd died during a cholera epidemic. Later, he had kept an eye on deaths, completing the cycle, filling in the gaps, and reaching a point where he knew how an embryo formed, 
then how the foetus developed every day of its intrauterine life; and so he had compiled a list of the most concise and definitive observations. After that, the problem of conception, which was the basis 
of everything, had posed itself to him in all its irritating mystery. Why and how did a new life come into being? What were the laws of life governing this deluge of beings that made up the world? He 
didn’t just stick to dead bodies, but extended his dissections to living humanity, struck by certain constant traits amongst his patients, and putting his own family especially under observation, it having 
become his main field of experiment, so precisely and completely did cases present themselves in it. Subsequently, as the facts piled up and were classified in his notes, he had attempted a general 
theory of heredity that could on its own explain them all. 

This was a tough problem, one whose solution he had been refining for years. He had started from two principles, the principle of invention and the principle of imitation: heredity, or the reproduction of 
beings governed by resemblance; innateness, or the reproduction of beings governed by variation. With heredity, he had allowed only four types of hereditary transmission: direct inheritance— 
representation of the father and the mother in the offspring’s physical and moral nature; indirect inheritance—representation of the collaterals, uncles and aunts, cousins, male and female; reversion 
inheritance—representation of the ancestors, one or two generations back; and lastly, influence inheritance—representation of earlier couples, for example of a female’s first lover who has somehow 
virtually impregnated that female in relation to any future conception of hers, even when he is not the author of that conception. As for innateness, this produced a new, or apparently new, human being, 
in whom the physical and moral traits of the parents are mixed without leaving any apparent traces of either. Following on from this, and again taking up the two terms, heredity and innateness, he had 
subdivided these in turn, splitting heredity into two types: the favouring of either the father or of the mother by the offspring, the preference, or predominance, of one individual; or else a mix of both 
father and mother, such a mix being able to take one of three forms, the direct joining of parts, random distribution, or blending, going from the least good state to the most perfect. With innateness, on 
the other hand, there was only one possible type and that was combination—the chemical combination that means that two bodies brought together can constitute a new body completely different from 
those of which it is the product.* That was a summing-up of a significant raft of observations, not only in anthropology, but also in zoology, pomology, and horticulture. But the difficulty began when, 
faced with these multiple facts furnished by analysis, it came to synthesizing them and formulating a theory that explained them all. There, he felt he was on the shaky ground of hypothesis, which each 
new discovery transforms; and if he couldn't stop himself from offering a solution, because of the human brain’s need for finality, he was open-minded enough to leave the problem standing. He had 
thus gone from Darwin's gemmules and pangenesis,* to Haeckel’s perigenesis,* via Galton’s stirps.* Then, he intuitively picked up the theory that Weismann* later successfully advanced, and focused 
on the notion of germ plasma, an extremely fine and complex substance, part of which always remains in reserve in every new being to ensure that it is transmitted, invariable, immutable, from 
generation to generation. This seemed to explain everything; but what an infinite mystery it was still, this world of resemblances that are transmitted by spermotozoa and egg, where the human eye 
can make out absolutely nothing, not even under a microscope of the highest magnifying power! He was fully expecting his theory to be superseded one day, too, and was only happy with it as a 
provisional explanation, good enough for the current state of the issue, in this never-ending investigation into life, whose very source, ejaculation, seems set to escape our comprehension forever. 

Oh, this heredity! What a subject of endless musings it was for him! The surprising, the wonderful thing, wasn't it that resemblance between parents and progeny was not comprehensive, mathematical? 
With his own family, he had first of all drawn up a logically deduced family tree, where the shares of influence, from generation to generation, were evenly distributed between father and mother. But 
almost every time, the living reality belied the theory. Instead of resemblance, heredity was merely the striving after resemblance, an effort thwarted by circumstances and the environment. And he'd 
ended up with what he called the hypothesis of cell abortion. Life is mere movement, and so, since heredity was that movement transmitted, it followed that cells, in multiplying from each other, pushed 
each other around, crashed into each other and made a space for themselves, each striving after heredity—so that if during this struggle weaker cells died, what you got in the final result were significant 
disorders, totally different organs. Didn't innateness, the constant invention of nature he loathed, stem from this? Wasn't he himself so different from his parents only because of similar accidents? Or 
was it due to the latent heredity he had for a time believed in? Every family tree has roots that thrust down into humanity all the way back to the first man; no one starts out from a single ancestor, you 
can always resemble an earlier, unknown ancestor. Yet he had his doubts about atavism; his view was that, despite a remarkable example in his own family, resemblance must founder, after two or 
three generations, by reason of accidents and interventions, and the countless possible combinations. So what there was, then, was a perpetual becoming, a constant transformation in this effort 
communicated, this power transmitted, this shock that breathes life into matter and which is life itself. Many questions suggested themselves. Was there such a thing as physical and intellectual progress 
over the ages? Did the brain develop as it grappled with expanding knowledge in the realm of science? Could we hope, in the long term, for a greater sum of reason and of happiness? Then there were 
special problems, one of them, whose mystery had long provoked him, being how did conception produce a boy and how did it produce a girl? Would they never manage to scientifically predict gender, 
or at least explain it? He had dealt with the subject in a very curious treatise, crammed with facts, but concluding basically with the same absolute ignorance in which the most tenacious research had 
left him. No doubt heredity only excited him the way it did because it remained obscure, vast and unfathomable, like all the still speculative sciences, in which the imagination reigns supreme. Well, a 
long study he’d done on the hereditary transmission of consumption had just rekindled his wavering faith as a healer doctor, urging him on in the noble and forlorn hope of regenerating humanity. 

In short, Doctor Pascal had only one belief: the belief in life. Life was the sole manifestation of the divine. Life was God, the great engine, the soul of the universe. And life had no instrument other than 
heredity, heredity made the world; which meant that, if you could only understand it, harness it so as to control it, you could make the world however you liked. Because he'd seen sickness and suffering 
and death up close, a doctor's militant compassion was stirring inside him. Ah, to stop people getting sick, stop suffering, to keep people alive as much as possible! His dream ended in the thought that 
you could spur on universal happiness, the future city of perfection and bliss, by intervening and ensuring health for all. When everyone was healthy, strong, intelligent, there would be only a superior 
people, infinitely wise and happy. In India, didn’t they make a Brahmin out of a Sudra* in seven generations, thereby experimentally raising the last of the outcasts to the most sublime human type? 
And, as in his study of consumption, where he had come to the conclusion that the disease was not hereditary, but that any child of a consumptive was a breeding ground where consumption could 
develop with rare ease, so now he thought only of enriching this breeding ground depleted by heredity so as to give it the strength to resist the parasites or, rather, the deadly ferments which, well 
before the theory of microbes was put forward, he suspected were present in the organism. Giving strength—the whole problem lay there; and giving strength also meant giving willpower, enlarging 
the brain by boosting the other organs. 

It was around this time that the doctor read an old fifteenth-century medical book, and he was very struck by a form of medicine described there as ‘the doctrine of signatures’. To cure a diseased organ, 
all you had to do was take the same healthy organ from a sheep or an ox, boil it up, and get the patient to drink the broth. The theory was that you could restore like by like, and with diseases of the 
liver especially, the old book said, cures were too numerous to count. The doctor's imagination was busily applying itself to this. Why not try it? Since he hoped to regenerate enfeebled heirs who lacked 
nerve substance, all he had to do was provide them with this nerve substance in a normal and healthy state. Only, the method using broth seemed puerile to him, so he came up with the idea of grinding 
up some sheep’s brains with a mortar and pestle, steeping this paste in distilled water, then decanting and filtering the liquid thus obtained. He then experimented on his patients using this solution 
mixed with Malaga wine, without obtaining any appreciable result. Then suddenly one day, just as he was starting to feel discouraged, he had a brainwave when he was giving a lady suffering from 
inflammation of the liver an injection of morphine, with the small hypodermic syringe Pravaz* invented. What if he were to try hypodermic injections of his solution? And straightaway, the moment he 


got home, he experimented on himself, gave himself a shot in the backside, and then repeated the procedure morning and night. The first doses, of only a gram, had no effect. But when he doubled 
and then tripled the dose, he was thrilled to find when he got up one morning that his legs were as strong as they had been when he was twenty. He gradually increased the dose to five grams and 
consequently breathed more deeply and worked with a lucidity and an ease that he hadn't felt in years. He was flooded by a great sense of well-being, amazing bright side of life. From then on, after 
he’d managed to get a syringe manufactured in Paris that could hold five grams, he was surprised by the happy results he obtained with his patients, setting them back on their feet in a matter of days, 
as though they had a new lease of life—vibrant, active life. His method was still fairly empirical, still primitive, and he sensed all sorts of dangers in it and was particularly afraid of causing embolisms if 
the solution was not absolutely pure. He later suspected that his convalescents’ energy stemmed partly from the fever he produced in them. But he was merely a pioneer; the method would be improved 
over time. Didn’t he already have a miracle here that could make paralysed syphilitics walk, revive consumptives, even give madmen a few hours of lucidity? And at this chance find anticipating the 
alchemy of the twentieth century, an immense hope opened up before him; he believed he’d discovered a universal panacea, the elixir of life destined to combat human debility, which was the sole real 
cause of all ills; a veritable scientific Fountain of Youth, which, by giving strength, health, and will, would create an altogether new and superior humanity. 

That particular morning in his bedroom—a north-facing room somewhat dark from being so close to the plane trees and furnished simply with an iron bed, a mahogany secretary, and a large worktable 
with a mortar and a microscope on it—he was putting the finishing touches to a vial of his home-made brew, taking infinite care as he did so. After pounding some nerve substance from a sheep in 
distilled water with the pestle, he had had to decant and filter. And he had obtained at last a small bottle of a cloudy, opaline liquid, iridescent with bluish reflections, which he gazed at for a long time in 
the light as if he held in his hand the regenerating and redeeming blood of the world. 

But a few gentle knocks on the door and an urgent voice dragged him out of his reverie. 

‘What's happening? It’s a quarter past twelve, Mister, don’t you want lunch?’ 

Downstairs, lunch was indeed waiting in the big cool dining room. The shutters had been kept closed, only one of them being opened a crack just now. It was a cheery room with pearl-grey wainscot 
panels, highlighted by blue beading. The table, sideboard, and chairs looked as though they must once have completed the suite of Empire furniture that filled the bedrooms, and against the light 
background, the old mahogany wood stood out powerfully in its intense red. A polished copper ceiling light, always gleaming, shone like a sun; while on the four walls bloomed four huge bouquets in 
pastel, of wallflowers, carnations, hyacinths, and roses. 

Radiant, Doctor Pascal stepped inside. 

‘Oh, dear! | got carried away, | just wanted to finish up. Look here, this is completely new and extremely pure, this time, pure enough to work miracles!’ 

He held up the vial, which he’d brought downstairs with him in his enthusiasm. But then he noticed Clotilde standing there stiff and mute with a grave expression on her face. Bitter resentment at being 
kept waiting had brought back all her hostility, and having longed to throw her arms round his neck all morning, she remained motionless now, looking chilly and distant. 

‘Right!’ he went on, losing none of his cheerfulness. ‘We're still sulking. Now, that’s not nice. So, you don’t admire this sorcerer’s solution of mine that can wake the dead?’ 

He sat down at the table and, sitting down opposite him, the young woman was forced to reply. 

‘You know very well, Master, that | admire everything about you. I'd just like others to admire you, too. And there is the death of poor old Boutin...’ 

‘Oh!’ he cried without letting her finish. ‘The man was an epileptic who succumbed in the middle of a seizure! ... Well! Since you're in a bad mood, let’s not talk about that any more: you'll upset me and 
that will spoil my day.’ 

There were hard-boiled eggs, cutlets, and custard. A silence stretched out, during which, despite her sulks, Clotilde ate heartily, and having a healthy appetite which she was not coy enough to hide. 
He finally spoke, chuckling: ‘The thing that reassures me is that you've got such a cast-iron stomach. Martine, give Miss some bread, why don’t you.’ 

As usual, Martine served them and watched them eat with her quiet familiarity. She would often even chat with them. 

‘Mister,’ she said when she'd cut the bread, ‘the butcher brought his bill round, should it be paid?’ 

He looked up and gazed at her in surprise. 

‘Why are you asking me? Don't you usually pay without consulting me?’ 

It was in actual fact Martine who held the purse strings. The sums the doctor had invested with Mister Grandguillot, the notary in Plassans, produced a nice round sum of six thousand francs in interest. 
Every quarter, the fifteen hundred francs were put in the servant's hands and she disposed of them in the best interests of the household, buying and paying for everything with the strictest economy, 
for she was a miser, something they were always ribbing her about. Clotilde was not much of a spender and did not have her own allowance. As for the doctor, he took his pocket money and what he 
needed for his experiments out of the three or four thousand francs a year he still made and which he shoved to the back of a drawer in the secretary. He now had quite a hoard, in gold coins and 
banknotes, though he never knew the exact amount. 

‘To be sure, | pay, Mister,’ the servant resumed, ‘but only when I’m the one who’s gone and got the goods. But this time the bill’s so high because of all those brains the butcher's been supplying you 
with.’ 

The doctor promptly cut her off. ‘Now then! Don’t tell me you’re going to take sides against me, too? Ah, no! That'd be too much! Yesterday you really upset me, the pair of you, and | was angry. But 
this has to stop, | don’t want this house to become a living hell. Two women against me, and the only ones who even like me a little! You know, I'd rather clear out right now!’ 

He wasn't annoyed, he was laughing, although his trembling voice gave away the disquiet he felt in his heart. And he added with his cheery air of bonhomie: 

‘If you're worried about making ends meet this month, my girl, tell the butcher to send my bill separately. And never fear, no one’s asking you to dig into your own stash, your sous can lie idle.’ 

This was an allusion to Martine’s small personal fortune. In thirty years, at four hundred francs a year in wages, she had made twelve thousand francs, from which she had taken only what was strictly 
necessary for her upkeep; and fattened up, almost trebled with the interest, the total value of her savings was now around thirty thousand francs. On an impulse, she had decided not to invest her 
money with Mister Grandguillot, but to put it aside. It was somewhere else, in solid annuities. 

‘Money that lies idle is honest money,’ she said gravely. ‘But Mister is right, I'll tell the butcher to send a separate bill, since all these brains are for Mister’s cookery, not mine.’ 

This explanation made Clotilde smile, amused as she usually was by jokes about Martine’s avarice, and the lunch ended on a cheerier note. The doctor wanted to have his coffee out under the plane 
trees, saying he needed fresh air after being shut away all morning. So the coffee was served on the stone table by the fountain. And how good it was there, in the shade, in the cool murmur of the 
water, while, all around, the pinewood, the threshing floor, the entire estate lay scorching in the early afternoon sun! 

Pascal had smugly brought along the vial of nerve substance and was looking at it as it sat on the table. 

‘So, Miss,’ he went on with an air of gruff jocularity, ‘you don’t believe in my elixir of resurrection, yet you believe in miracles!’ 

‘Master,’ Clotilde replied, ‘I believe we don’t know everything.’ 

He flapped his hand impatiently. 

‘But we have to know everything. Listen to me then, you stubborn little thing: not one single departure from the invariable laws that govern the universe has ever been scientifically observed. To this 
day, human intelligence is the only factor that has played a part. | defy you to find any real will, any kind of intention, outside life as we know it ... That's the whole point: there is no will in the world other 
than the force that drives everything to live, to live a life that’s ever more evolved and elevated.’ 

He had risen to his feet and opened his arms wide, lifted up by such faith that the young woman just stared, amazed to see him looking so young in spite of his white hair. 

‘Would you like me to tell you my own personal Creed,* since you accuse me of not wanting anything to do with yours? | believe that the future of humanity lies in the progress of reason through science. 
| believe that the pursuit of truth through science is the divine ideal that man ought to set himself. | believe that all is illusion and vanity outside the treasure trove of truths slowly acquired and which will 
never again be lost. | believe that the sum of these truths, which are always growing in number, will end up giving man incalculable power—and serenity, if not happiness ... Yes, | believe in the ultimate 
triumph of life.’ 

He opened his arms even wider to encompass the vast horizon, as if calling as witness the blazing countryside, where the sap of all living things boiled. 

‘But the perpetual miracle, my child, is life ... So open your eyes and look!’ 

She shook her head. 

‘| open them obviously, but | don’t see everything. You're the one who’s stubborn, Master, not wanting to admit that there is an unknown world out there, a world you will never enter. Oh, | know you're 
too intelligent not to be aware of it! You just don’t want to take it into account; you cast the unknown aside because it would get in the way of your research. You can tell me all you like to set aside the 
mystery, to start with the known so as to conquer the unknown. | can’t do that, myself! The mystery immediately claims me and troubles me.’ 

He heard her out, smiling, glad to see her becoming animated, and he stroked her blonde curls. 

‘Yes, | know, you're like the rest, you can’t live without illusions and lies ... But, well, never mind, we understand each other, even so. Take care of yourself, that’s the best part of wisdom and happiness.’ 
He then changed the subject: 

‘Well, anyway, you can still come with me and help me on my miracle rounds. It’s Thursday, my visiting day. When the heat’s died down a bit, we'll set out together.’ 

She refused at first so as to appear not to yield, but ended up agreeing, seeing the pain she’d caused him. She almost always went with him. They stayed sitting for a long while under the plane trees, 
until the doctor went upstairs to change. When he came down again, looking spruce in his close-fitting frock coat, with a wide-brimmed silk hat clapped on his head, he talked of harnessing Bonhomme, 
the horse who, for a quarter of a century, had been taking him on his house calls. But the poor old nag was going blind, and in gratitude for his services and out of affection for his dear self, they hardly 
ever disturbed him now. That afternoon, he was quite sleepy, his eyes vacant, his legs crippled with rheumatism. So the doctor and the young woman went into the stable to see him and planted a big 
kiss on either side of his nostrils, telling him to rest on a nice bale of straw that the maid brought in. And they decided they'd go on foot. 

Clotilde, keeping on her white dress with the red spots, had simply tied a big straw hat, covered in lilac, over her hair, and she looked charming with her great big eyes and her peaches-and-cream 
complexion, in the shadow of the vast brim. When she stepped out like this, on Pascal's arm—she slim and willowy and so young, he radiant, his face illuminated by the whiteness of his beard, and still 
vigorous enough to lift her up and over running streams—people would smile as they passed, would turn and gaze after them, they were so handsome and happy. That particular day, as they came 
out of the Chemin des Fenouilléres, at the entrance to Plassans, a group of old biddies suddenly stopped talking. You would have swom he was one of those old kings you see in pictures, one of those 
powerful but gentle kings who never grow old, a hand on the shoulder of a girl as lovely as the day whose dazzling and dutiful youthfulness buoys them. 

They were just turning into the Cours Sauvaire on their way to the Rue de la Banne when a tall dark-haired young man of about thirty stopped them. 

‘Ah, Master, you've forgotten me! I’m still waiting for your notes, on consumption.’ 

It was Doctor Ramond, who'd moved to Plassans two years before and was building up a sizeable practice. With a magnificent head and at the peak of his sunny virility, he was adored by women, but 
thankfully he was also extremely intelligent and extremely wise. 

‘Well, well! Ramond, hello! But not at all, dear friend, | haven't forgotten you. It’s this young miss here. | gave her the notes to copy yesterday but she hasn't got round to it yet.’ 

The two young people shook hands, apparently good friends. 

‘Hello, Miss Clotilde.’ 

‘Hello, Mister Ramond.’ 

When Clotilde had had a bout of typhoid fever, luckily mild, the year before, Doctor Pascal had panicked, so much so that he lost confidence in himself and had insisted his young colleague help him 
and reassure him. That was how a familiarity, a sort of camaraderie, had sprung up between the three of them. 

‘You'll have your notes tomorrow morning, | promise you,’ she went on, laughing. 

But Ramond lingered, walking with them to the end of the Rue de la Banne, the start of the old quarter where they were headed. And in the way he lent towards Clotilde, smiling, there was a whole 
discreet, slowly growing love, impatiently awaiting its hour for the most reasonable of denouements. Apart from that, he listened deferentially to Doctor Pascal, whose works he admired greatly. 

‘Ah, yes! | just so happen, dear friend, to be going to see Guiraude—you know, the woman whose husband, the tanner, died of consumption five years ago. She’s still got two children living: a girl, 
Sophie, who’s about to turn sixteen—luckily | was able to pack her off to the countryside, not far from here, to one of her aunts, four years before her father died; and a boy, Valentin, who's just turned 
twenty-one—the mother wanted to keep him at home with her, out of a clinging affection, in spite of the appalling consequences | threatened her with. Well, see if | wasn’t right to claim that consumption 
isn’t hereditary, but that consumptive parents merely pass on a degenerate breeding ground, in which the disease develops at the slightest contagion. Today, Valentin, who lived in daily contact with 
his father, is consumptive, whereas Sophie, who grew up in the sunlight, enjoys superb health.’ 

He gloated, and added, laughing: 


‘That doesn’t mean | won’t manage to save Valentin. He’s visibly springing back to life again, and even putting on weight since I’ve been giving him injections. Ah, Ramond! You'll come round to them, 
my injections, you'll come round to them!’ 

The young doctor shook hands with both of them. 

‘But I’m not saying | won't. You know very well I’m always on your side.’ 

When they were alone again, they stepped up the pace and immediately delved into the Rue Canquoin, one of the darkest and narrowest streets in the old quarter. Blistering as the sun was, the light 
that reigned there was as dim and cool as in a cellar. It was here, on the ground floor, that Madam Guiraude lived with her son Valentin. She it was who opened the door, thin, exhausted-looking, herself 
struck with a slow putrefaction of the blood. From morning till night, she crushed almonds with the end of a sheep bone on a big paving stone she held between her knees; and this labour was their 
only means of living, the son having had to cease all work. Madam Guiraude smiled, though, that particular day, to see the doctor, for Valentin had just eaten a chop, with gusto, in a veritable act of 
debauchery he hadn't allowed himself for months. Puny, with sparse hair and beard, and prominent cheekbones that were strangely rosy in an otherwise waxen complexion, he had also jumped to his 
feet to show that he was full of beans. Clotilde was moved to see the way they welcomed Pascal, as if he were the saviour, the long-awaited messiah. These poor people clutched his hands, would 
have kissed his feet, and looked at him with eyes gleaming with gratitude. He could clearly do anything, he was clearly the Almighty, to be able to bring the dead back to life like this! He himself gave 
an encouraging laugh in the face of a cure that looked so promising. No doubt the patient wasn’t cured, perhaps he’d just had a bit of a boost, for he sensed Valentin was more excited and feverish 
than anything else. But was gaining a few days nothing? He gave him another injection while Clotilde, standing at the window, turned her back; and when they were leaving, she saw him put twenty 
francs on the table. It often happened that he paid the sick instead of being paid by them. 

They made three other visits in the old quarter and then went to see a lady in the new town. When they were back out in the street again, he said: 

‘You know, if you're up to it, before we call in at Lafouasse’s, we might go all the way to La Séguiranne to see Sophie at her aunt's. I'd really like that.’ 

It was barely two miles away and would be a delightful walk in such glorious weather. So she cheerfully agreed, no longer sulking, and snuggled up to him, happy to be on his arm. It was five o’clock 
and the slanting sun filled the countryside with a great golden gauze. But as soon as they left Plassans, they had to cut across a swathe of the vast plain, parched and bare, on the right of the Viorne. 
The recently built canal, which was meant to provide irrigation water that would transform a region dying of thirst, was still not irrigating this patch; and reddish earth and yellowish earth stretched out 
to infinity in the mournful and shattering glare of the sun, planted only with spindly almond trees and stunted olives, continually pruned and cut back, their branches twisted and gnarled in postures of 
pain and revolt. In the distance, on the bald slopes, all that could be seen were the pale splotches of bastides,* striped black by the obligatory cypresses. Yet the immense treeless expanse, with its 
broad desolate folds of land in harsh, sharp hues, preserved lovely classical curves of a severe grandeur. And on the road lay dust eight inches thick, like snow-dust the slightest puff of wind whipped 
up into wide whirling plumes that coated the figs and brambles on both verges with white powder. 

Clotilde, who was enjoying herself like a child at the sound of all this dust crackling under her tiny feet, tried to shelter Pascal under her parasol. 

‘You've got the sun in your eyes. Keep to the left.’ 

But he soon grabbed the parasol and held it himself. 

‘You're not holding it properly, and anyway, it’s tiring for you. Besides, we’re here.’ 

In the burnt plain, you could already make out a small oasis of greenery, a whole enormous clump of trees. This was La Séguiranne, the property where Sophie had grown up, in the home of her aunt 
Dieudonné, the sharecropper’s* wife. Wherever there was the tiniest spring, the tiniest stream, this blazing land broke out in powerful vegetation, and dense shade then spread along the deliciously 
deep and fresh byways. Plane trees, chestnuts, and young elms grew vigorously. They turned into an avenue of magnificent green oaks. 

As they were approaching the farm, a girl making hay in a meadow dropped her fork and came running. It was Sophie, who had recognized the doctor and the young lady, as she called Clotilde. She 
adored them, but could only stand there embarrassed, gawping at them, unable to give voice to the fine feelings with which her heart overflowed. She resembled her brother Valentin; she was short 
like him, her cheekbones prominent like his, her hair also fair; but out in the country, far from the contagion of the paternal environment, she seemed to have taken on flesh, to stand straight-backed on 
her strong legs, with her cheeks filled out, her hair thick. And she had really beautiful eyes that shone with health and gratitude. Aunt Dieudonné, who had also been making hay, came over in her turn, 
shouting out from afar, joking in the rough Provengal way. 

‘Ah! Mister Pascal, we don’t need you here! No one’s sick!’ 

The doctor, who'd only come to see this lovely show of health, answered in the same vein: 

‘| should think not. All the same, here’s a girl who ought to be very grateful to us, you and me!’ 

‘That is the plain unvarnished truth, when it comes to you! And she knows it, Mister Pascal, she tells me every day that, without you, she’d be like her poor brother Valentin right now.’ 

‘Nonsense! We'll save him, too. He’s much better, Valentin. I’ve just seen him.’ 

Sophie clasped the doctor's hands, big tears appeared in her eyes. She could only stammer: 

‘Oh, Mister Pascal’ 

How they loved him! And Clotilde felt her own tenderness for him grow, fed by all these scattered affections. They lingered for a while, chatting, in the invigorating shade of the green oaks. Then they 
strolled back towards Plassans, having one more visit to make. 

This was to a dingy pothouse, at the confluence of two roads, white with the usual swirling dust. They had just set up a steam mill across the way, using the old buildings of Le Paradou,* a property 
dating from the previous century. And Lafouasse, the publican, was still doing a bit of trade, thanks to the mill workers and the peasants who brought in their wheat. On Sundays he also had as 
customers the few residents of the neighbouring hamlet of Les Artaud. But bad luck had struck him and for the past three years he’d been dragging about, complaining of pains the doctor finally 
recognized as the onset of ataxia;* yet the man stubbornly refused to take on a servant, and went on serving his regulars regardless, hanging onto the furniture as he did so. But now, put back firmly 
on his feet after ten or more injections, he was already telling anyone who'd listen that he was cured. 

He was at his doorstep that very moment, standing tall and looking strong, his face fiery with excitement under his flaming red hair. 

‘| was waiting for you, Mister Pascal. You know, yesterday, | was able to bottle two casks of wine, and without getting tired!’ 

Clotilde stayed outside, sitting on a stone bench, while Pascal went in to give Lafouasse his injection. She could hear their voices, and the latter, who was extremely delicate despite his well-developed 
muscles, was complaining that the injection hurt; but that, well, a bit of pain was a small price to pay for good health. Then he got cross, forced the doctor to agree to a glass of something. The young 
lady would not offend him by refusing a glass of cordial. He carried a table outside, and they absolutely had to have a drink with him. 

‘To your good health, Mister Pascal, and the good health of all the poor buggers you've brought back from the dead!’ 

Clotilde thought with an inward smile of the gossip Martine had mentioned, of this old father Boutin they accused the doctor of having killed. So he didn’t kill all his patients, then, his medication worked 
real miracles? And her faith in her master came flooding back in the warmth of the love that again stirred her heart. By the time they left, she had gone back to him completely, he could pick her up, 
carry her off, and dispose of her however he liked. 

But a few minutes earlier, sitting on the stone bench, she had been trying to remember a vague story as she gazed at the steam mill. Wasn't it there, in those buildings blackened with coal and today 
white with flour, that a crime of passion had once been committed? And the story came back to her, with details Martine had provided and allusions the doctor himself had made—a whole tragic love 
affair that his cousin, the Abbé Serge Mouret, then curé at Les Artaud, had had with an exquisite girl, wild and passionate, who'd lived at Le Paradou. 

They were walking back along the road again, and Clotilde stopped, pointing to the vast mournful expanse of stubble-fields, flattened crops, and fields still lying fallow. 

‘Master, wasn’t there a big garden there once? Didn't you tell me that story?’ 

Pascal, still full of the wonderful day, gave a shudder and a smile of immensely sad tendemess. 

‘Yes, Le Paradou, a huge garden, woods, meadows, orchards, flower beds, and fountains, and streams that flowed into the Viorne. A garden abandoned for a hundred years, Sleeping Beauty's garden, 
overrun once more by nature. As you can see, they've chopped down the woods, broken up the ground, levelled it, and divided it into lots to sell at auction. The springs themselves have dried up, 
there’s nothing there now but this poisoned swamp. Ah! When | pass by here, it breaks my heart!’ 

She ventured a further question: 

‘Wasn't it at Le Paradou that my cousin Serge and your great friend Albine fell in love?’ 

But he'd forgotten she was there, and went on, his eyes far away, lost in the past. 

‘Albine, my God! | can see her now, sunstruck in the garden, smelling of perfume like a great living bouquet, her head thrown back, her breast heaving with laughter, happy with her flowers, the wild 
flowers she'd woven into her blonde hair, and tied around her neck and on her bodice, and around her thin bare golden arms. And when she'd committed suicide, suffocating to death amid her flowers, 
| can see her again, dead, white as a ghost, hands clasped, smiling in her sleep, lying on her bed of hyacinths and tuberoses ... She died of love, and how they loved one another, Albine and Serge, 
in that big Garden of Eden, in the bosom of nature, their accomplice! What a surge of life, sweeping away all the sham ties! What a triumph of life!’ 

Clotilde was troubled by the ardour of these mumbled words, and gazed searchingly at him. She had never allowed herself to bring up another story she’d heard—about the secret love he’d harboured 
for a lady, the love of his life, who was dead now, too. They reckoned he’d looked after her without even daring to kiss her fingertips. Up to this point, up to now when he was close to sixty, study and 
timidity had kept him away from women. But you sensed that he was made for passion, his heart all young and overflowing, despite the white hair. 

‘And the woman who died, the one they still mourn...’ 

She checked herself, her voice trembling, her cheeks flushed, without knowing why. 

‘Serge didn’t love her, then, if he let her die?’ 

Pascal seemed to snap out of his reverie, and he shivered to find her beside him, so young, with such beautiful eyes, burning and bright in the shade of the wide-brimmed hat. Something had just 
happened, the same current had just shot through them both. They didn’t take each other's arm now but walked along side by side. 

‘Oh, darling! It would all be so wonderful if men didn’t spoil everything! Albine is dead, and Serge is now the curé at Saint-Eutrope, where he lives with his sister Désirée, a decent creature, that one, 
who has the luck to be a halfwit. He’s a holy man, I’ve never said otherwise. You can be a killer and still serve God.’ 

And he went on, bluntly describing the ugliness of existence, and the foul and execrable nature of humanity, without once dropping his beaming smile. He loved life, and pointed out the sheer, endless 
persistence of life, unflappably optimistic, despite all the evil, all the heartache it could hold. No matter how awful it might seem, life was necessarily great and good, because people put such tenacious 
will into living it, the purpose being, no doubt, this same will itself and the great work it unwittingly performed. Of course, he was a scientist, a man of unclouded vision; he didn’t believe in an idyllic 
humanity living in a land of milk and honey—quite the opposite, he saw the vices and defects, and had been exposing them, probing them and cataloguing them for thirty years; but his passion for life, 
his admiration for the forces of life, were enough to throw him into a state of constant joy, from which seemed to flow naturally his love of others, a brotherly compassion, a fellow feeling, that you could 
sense beneath the unflinching rigour of the anatomist and the affected impersonality of his studies. 

‘Oh, well!’ he concluded, turning back one last time to the vast and mournful fields. ‘Le Paradou is no more, they've ravaged it, defiled it, destroyed it. But who cares! Vines will be planted, wheat will 
grow, a whole host of new crops; and people will go on falling in love, at grape-gatherings and harvests, long into the future ... Life is eternal, all it ever does is begin again and grow.’ 

He took her arm once more and they walked home, pressed close together, good friends, as the light slowly died away in the sky, in a tranquil lake of violets and roses. And seeing them go past 
together, the powerful but gentle old king leaning on the shoulder of a charming and dutiful child, buoyed by her youth, the women of the suburb, sitting at their doors, followed their progress with tender 
smiles. 

At La Souleiade, Martine was watching out for them. From afar, she motioned to them to hurry up. Well! Whatever next! Weren't they going to eat that evening? When they were at close range, she 
said: 

‘Ah! You'll have to wait a while, now. | didn’t dare put on my leg of lamb.’ 

They stayed outdoors, enchanted, in the dying light. The pine grove, which was plunged in shadow, gave off the balsamous scent of resin; and from the still-burning threshing floor, where a last rosy 
reflection was disappearing, a chilliness arose. It was like breathing, a sigh of relief, rest and repose for the entire estate, the emaciated almond trees, the twisted olives, under the great fading sky of 
unblemished serenity; while, behind the house, the cluster of plane trees was no more now than a mass of gloom, black and impenetrable, where you could hear the fountain singing its eternal crystalline 
song. 

‘Look!’ the doctor said. ‘Mister Bellombre’s already had his dinner and now he’s getting an airing.’ 

He pointed to a bench next door on which sat a tall, gaunt old man of seventy, with a long face scored with lines, and big staring eyes, very sprucely bundled into a frock coat and cravat. 


‘That's a wise man,’ murmured Clotilde. ‘He’s happy.’ 

Pascal cried out in protest. 

‘That man! | certainly hope not!’ 

He didn’t hate anyone, and only Mister Bellombre, this former teacher of the seventh grade, now retired and living in his little house with no one for company but a gardener, deaf and dumb and older 
than he was, had the knack of exasperating him. 

‘That man was afraid of life, hear me? Afraid of life! Yes! A hard and stingy egotist! If he banished women from his life, that was only because he was terrified he’d have to pay for ladies’ ankle boots. 
And he’s only ever had to deal with other people’s children, but they made him suffer: so now he hates all children, they're just fodder for punishment. Afraid of life, afraid of encumbrances and duties, 
of nuisances and calamities! Afraid of life! What that means is being so terrified of life’s sorrows, you reject its joys! Ah, you see, such cowardice infuriates me, it’s something | can’t forgive. We've got 
to live, live completely, live life to the full, all of it. Give me suffering and nothing but suffering any day, rather than this renunciation, this being dead to what is alive and human in us!’ 

Mister Bellombre had stood up and was ambling along a path in his garden, taking easy little steps. Clotilde who was still quietly watching him, finally broke her silence: ‘There’s joy in renunciation 
though. Renouncing the world, not living, saving yourself for the mystery of revealed truth—hasn’t that been the essence of the great happiness of the saints?’ 

‘If they haven't lived,’ cried Pascal, ‘they can’t be saints.’ 

But he could feel her rebelling and about to slip away from him again. In all concern with the beyond, deep down, there is fear and hatred of life. So he reverted to his lovely laugh, so tender and so 
conciliatory. ‘No! That's enough for today; let's not argue any more, let's love each other dearly. And, hear that! Martine’s calling us for dinner, let's go and eat.’ 
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OVER the next month the uneasiness only grew worse and Clotilde was especially pained to see that Pascal now locked his drawers. He no longer had the quiet confidence in her of days gone by, and 
she was hurt by this, so much so that if she’d found the cupboard open again, she would have hurled the files into the fire as her grandmother Felicity was urging her to do. They started bickering again, 
and often didn’t speak to each other for at least a couple of days. 

One morning, following one such bout of sulking that had been going on since the day before, Martine said, as she served breakfast: 

‘Just now as | was crossing the Place de la Sous-Préfecture, | saw a stranger going into Madam Felicity’s and | thought | recognized him. Yes, if it turns out to be your brother, Miss, | wouldn't be at all 
surprised.’ 

Suddenly, Pascal and Clotilde were on talking terms again. 

‘Your brother! Was your grandmother expecting him?’ 

‘No, | don’t think so. Well, she’s been expecting him for over six months. | know she wrote to him again a week ago.’ 

They questioned Martine. 

‘Heavens, Mister! | can’t say. | mean it’s four years since | saw Mister Maxime, when he spent a couple of hours with us on his way to Italy; he might well have changed a lot. But | did think | recognized 
him from behind, all the same.’ 

The conversation continued; Clotilde seemed happy at this event that had finally broken the oppressive silence, and Pascal concluded: 

‘Good! If itis him, he'll come and see us.’ 

It was in fact Maxime. He had yielded, after months of saying no, to the pressing entreaties of old Madam Rougon, who still had an open wound to close on this side of the family. The situation went 
back a long way, and it got worse every day. 

When he was seventeen, which was already fifteen years ago, Maxime had had a child with a servant he'd seduced; it was just a silly affair on the part of a precocious boy, and Saccard, his father, and 
his stepmother, Renée, who was simply vexed by the unworthy choice, had been happy to laugh it off. That was the trouble: the servant, Justine Mégot, was from a nearby village; she was a blonde 
irl, also seventeen, and sweet and docile; and she’d been packed off to Plassans, with an allowance of twelve hundred francs a year to bring up little Charles. Three years later, she had married a 
arness-maker from the suburb there, Anselme Thomas, a hard-working, sensible boy, lured by the allowance. Moreover she’d become a model of good behaviour and had fattened up, apparently 
ured of the cough that had once raised concerns about a regrettable heredity, due to a long line of alcoholic ancestors. And two more children, born of her marriage, a boy now aged ten and a little 
irl of seven, both plump and rosy, were doing wonderfully well, so much so that she would have been the happiest and most respected of women if it hadn’t been for the trouble Charles caused her at 
ome. Despite the allowance, Thomas detested the boy, the son of another man, and pushed him around—something his mother suffered in silence, as a submissive and uncomplaining wife. And so, 
though she adored him, she would gladly have handed him back to his father’s family. 

harles, at fifteen, scarcely looked twelve, and was stalled at the stumbling mental age of a child of five. Bearing an extraordinary resemblance to his great-great-grandmother, Aunt Dide, the madwoman 
of Les Tulettes, he had a supple and delicate grace, like one of those bloodless little kings that spell the end of their line, crowned with long pale hair, light as silk. His big clear eyes were vacant and 
his disturbing beauty had the shadow of death hanging over it. With no brain and no heart, he was nothing but a vicious little dog, who rubbed himself against people to fondle himself. His great- 
grandmother Felicity, won over by this beauty in which she affected to recognize her blood, had first put him in boarding school, and paid the fees; but he got himself thrown out after six months, 
accused of unmentionable vices. Three times she had kept at it and moved him to different schools, only to wind up each time with the same shameful expulsion. So, as he would not, absolutely could 
not, learn anything, and as he defiled everything, they had had to hang onto him and he was passed around between them, within the family. Moved to pity, Doctor Pascal had hoped to cure him, and 
had only given up on that impossible task after he’d had him at home for nearly a year and become anxious about the contact with Clotilde. And now, when Charles was not at his mother’s, where he 
almost never stayed any more, he could be found at Felicity’s or with some other relative, daintily turned out, up to his neck in toys, living like the effeminate little dauphin of an ancient fallen race. 

Old Madam Rougon, however, was pained by this bastard, with his royal blond locks, and her plan was to remove him from the rumour mill of Plassans by getting Maxime to take him back to Paris and 
keep him there. That would be one more vile story about the family erased. But Maxime had long turned a deaf ear, haunted as he was by the constant fear of ruining his existence. After the war, made 
wealthy by the death of his wife, he had come home to steadily fritter away his fortune in his mansion in the Avenue du Bois-de-Boulogne, having acquired from his precocious debauchery a salutary 
fear of pleasure, and being above all determined to shun emotions and responsibilities, so as to hold out as long as possible. Sharp pains in his feet, which he believed to be rheumatism, had been 
tormenting him for some little time; he saw himself already crippled, confined to an armchair; and his father’s sudden return to France, Saccard’s active new role, had put the finishing touch to his terror. 
He knew the old squanderer of millions only too well, and trembled to find him bustling around him, playing the old codger, with his friendly mocking laugh. He'd surely get eaten alive if he remained at 
the man’s mercy another day, riveted to the spot by these pains that were spreading to his legs. And he was suddenly so frightened of being on his own that he'd finally yielded to the idea of seeing his 
son again. If the boy looked sweet, intelligent, and healthy, why not take him home with him? It would give him a companion, an heir who would guard him against his father’s machinations. In his 
selfishness he’d gradually come to see himself loved, pampered, protected; and yet, he may well not have risked such a journey again if his doctor had not sent him to take the waters in Saint-Gervais. 
From there it was just a short detour to old Madam Rougon’s place and he had dropped in without warning that morning, firmly resolved to take the train back that very evening after having quizzed her 
and seen the boy. 

At around two o’clock, Pascal and Clotilde were still sitting by the fountain, under the plane trees, where Martine had served them coffee, when Felicity turned up with Maxime. 

‘Darling, I’ve got a surprise for you! Your brother!’ 

Startled, the young woman rose to her feet before this stranger, wasted and a sickly yellow, whom she barely recognized. Since they'd parted, in 1854, she had only seen him twice, the first time in 
Paris, the second in Plassans. But she still had a clear picture of him as elegant and alive. His face had hollowed, his hair had thinned and was sprinkled with strands of grey. Yet, looking at him, with 
his fine pretty head, she eventually saw the familiar grace, disturbingly girlish even in his premature senility. 

‘You're looking well!’ he said simply, embracing his sister. 

‘But,’ she replied, ‘for that, you have to live in the sun. Oh, I’m so happy to see you!’ 

Pascal, with the eye of a doctor, had probed his nephew to the core. He embraced him in tum. 

‘Hello, my boy ... She’s right, you know, you can be well only in the sun, like the trees!’ 

In a flash, Felicity had darted into the house. She came back, shouting: 

‘Charles isn’t here, then?’ 

‘No,’ said Clotilde. ‘We saw him yesterday. Uncle Macquart brought him over, but he’s supposed to spend a few days at Les Tulettes.’ 

Felicity was in despair. She had only come running in the certainty of finding the boy at Pascal's. Now what? The doctor, in his usual calm manner, suggested writing to his uncle, who could bring the 
boy back the very next morning. But when he realized Maxime was absolutely determined to leave by the nine o'clock train, without staying the night, he had another idea. He would send someone to 
look for a landau at the hire place, so all four of them could go and see Charles at Uncle Macquart’s. It would actually be a delightful drive. It wasn’t even ten miles from Plassans to Les Tulettes: with 
an hour each way, they’d still have nearly two hours to spend there if they wanted to be back by seven. Martine would get dinner and Maxime would have all the time in the world to eat and catch his 
train. 

But Felicity was agitated, visibly unhappy about this visit to Macquart. 

‘Oh, no you don't, if you think I’m going down there, with a storm coming ... It'd be a lot simpler to send someone to collect Charles and bring him back here.’ 

Pascal shook his head. You couldn't always bring Charles back when you wanted to. The boy had no sense and, at times, he’d gallop away on the slightest whim, like an untamed animal. Old Madam 
Rougon, opposed and furious at having no ready reply, ended up giving in, forced as she was to trust to luck. 

‘All right! Have it your way! God, what a nuisance!’ 

Martine ran to get a landau, and before it had struck three the two horses were trotting along the road to Nice, descending the slope that went all the way down to the bridge over the Viorne. They then 
turned left and skirted around the wooded banks of the river for just under one and a half miles. After that the road went through the gorges of the Seille, a narrow defile between two gigantic walls of 
rock, baked and turned to gold by the harsh rays of the sun. Pine trees had grown up in the cracks; feathery treetops, scarcely any bigger from below than tufts of grass, fringed the crest and hung over 
the chasm. It was chaos, a battered landscape, a hall in hell, with its tumultuous twists and turns, its spills of blood-red earth sliding down from every gash, its desolate loneliness disturbed only by the 
flight of eagles. 

Felicity did not open her mouth once but sat there with her brain ticking away, apparently weighed down by her thoughts. It was in fact extremely sultry, with the sun burning behind a veil of great livid 
clouds. Pascal was almost the only one to speak, moved by his passionate love for this brutal expanse of nature, a love he tried to get his nephew to share. But no matter how he exclaimed, pointed 
out to him the stubborn determination of the olives and figs and brambles in growing out of the rocks, or the life of those rocks themselves, of this colossal and powerful carcass of the world, from which 
a sigh could be heard rising, Maxime remained unmoved, gripped by a vague anguish before these blocks of wild majesty whose massiveness overwhelmed him. He preferred to bring his eyes back 
to his sister, seated opposite. She slowly captivated him, she looked so healthy and happy, with her pretty round head and her straight, perfectly untroubled brow. At times their eyes met and she gave 
an affectionate smile, and he felt reassured. 

But the wildness of the gorge softened, the two walls of rock sank down, and they rode between quiet hillsides, with gentle slopes dotted with thyme and lavender. It was still the wilderness, though, 
and there were bare patches, greenish or purplish, where the slightest breeze tossed around an acrid scent. Then all of a sudden, after one last turn, they descended into the little valley of Les Tulettes, 
which was freshened by springs. At the bottom meadows stretched away, divided by tall trees. The village was halfway down, among the olive trees, and Macquart’s bastide, a bit removed, sat on the 
left facing full south. The landau had to take the path that led to the lunatic asylum, whose white walls they could see facing them. 

Felicity’s silence had darkened, as she didn't like putting Uncle Macquart on show. Yet another one the family would be well shot of when he went! For the greater glory of them all, he should have 
been lying in the ground a long time ago. But he dug his heels in and carried on, eighty-three years old, an old lush, saturated with drink, seemingly pickled in alcohol. In Plassans he had a terrible 
reputation as a no-hoper and a crook, and the old men told in hushed voices the shocking story of the bodies that lay between him and the Rougons, an act of betrayal in the troubled days of December 
1851, an ambush in which he’d left his comrades, lying with their guts ripped open, on the blood-streamed pavement.* Later, when he’d come back to France, he’d turned down the good job he’d been 
promised, preferring this little domain at Les Tulettes which Felicity had bought for him. And he’d been living there off the fat of the land ever since, his only remaining ambition being to extend the 
place, on the lookout as he was once more for good deals, having again found a way to get hold of a long-coveted field as a reward for making himself useful to his sister-in-law when she'd needed to 
win Plassans back from the Legitimists: another appalling story told in a whisper, of a madman surreptitiously let out of the asylum, crashing through the night, pursuing his revenge, setting fire to his 
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own house, in which four people were burnt alive.* But happily all that was ancient history, Macquart had settled down and was no longer the alarming thug who had made the whole family quake. He 
showed himself to be extremely polite now, cunningly diplomatic, having retained only the jeering laugh that seemed to mock the rest of the world. 

‘Uncle’s in,’ said Pascal, as they drew near. 

The bastide was one of those single-storey Provencal constructions with faded roof tiles, its four walls gaudily washed in yellow. In front of the house there was a narrow terrace shaded by ancient 
mulberry trees, trained downwards to form an arbour, their thick branches writhing and twisting like vines. This was where their uncle smoked his pipe in the summer. Hearing the sound of the carriage, 
he’d come and planted himself at the edge of the terrace, straightening up to his full and considerable height, dressed neatly in blue serge, with the inevitable fur cap he wore all year round clapped on 
his head. 

When he saw who the visitors were, he sniggered and yelled: 

‘Well, if it isn’t the hoi polloi! Of course, you'll kindly come in and have a drink?’ 
But Maxime’s presence intrigued him. Who was this? What was he doing here, this one? They introduced him, but he immediately cut short the explanations they were reeling off in an effort to help 
him find his way through the complicated tangle of kinship. 
‘Charles's father, | know, | know! My nephew Saccard’s son, of course! The one who made a good match, and whose wife died...’ 

He stared hard at Maxime and looked extremely happy to see him already wrinkled at thirty-two, his hair and beard sprinkled with grey. 

‘Yes, well!’ he added. ‘We're all getting old ... Myself, | don’t have much to complain about yet, I'm holding up.’ 

And he gloated, standing steady on his pins, his face looking boiled and singed, the fiery red of a furnace. For a long time now ordinary brandy had been like pure water to him; only ninety-per-cent 
pure alcohol still tickled his hardened gullet; and he drank such large shots that he was full of it, his flesh awash, soaked in it like a sponge. The alcohol poured out of his skin in sweat. And at the 
slightest breath, when he spoke, an alcoholic vapour wafted from his mouth. 

‘Oh, yes! You're holding up all right, Uncle!’ said Pascal, amazed. ‘And you've done nothing to help; you have every reason to laugh at us. You know, there’s only one thing I’m afraid of, and that’s that 
one day, when you light your pipe, you'll light yourself by the same token, like a bowl of punch.’ 

Macquart, flattered, chortled loudly. 

‘Very funny, very funny, junior! A glass of cognac’s better than your dirty drugs. You will all have a glass with me, eh? So it can definitely be said your uncle does you all proud. | don’t give a damn about 
backbiters, myself. I've got wheat, I’ve got olive trees, I’ve got almond trees, and vines, and land—as much as any burgher. In summer, | smoke my pipe in the shade of my mulberry trees; in winter, | 
go and smoke it over there, by the wall, in the sun. Eh? Nothing to be ashamed of in an uncle like that! Clotilde, I've got cordial, if you like. And you, Felicity, my dear, | know you prefer anisette. There’s 
a bit of everything, | tell you, there’s a bit of everything here!’ 

He gestured expansively, as if to encompass the well-being he now possessed as an old rogue turned recluse; while Felicity, whom he'd begun to frighten for a moment now, with the listing of his 
riches, didn’t take her eyes off him, ready to step in and cut him off. 

‘Thank you, Macquart, we won't have anything, we're in a hurry. So where’s Charles?’ 

‘Charles, right, fine! In a moment! | know, Papa’s come to see his boy. But that won't stop us having a drink.’ 

When they absolutely refused, he took offence and said with his malevolent smile: 

‘Charles is not here, he’s at the madhouse with the old woman.’ 

Then he steered Maxime to the end of the terrace and showed him the great white buildings whose internal gardens looked like prison yards. 

‘There, Nephew, you see those three trees in front of us. Well, above the one on the left there’s a fountain, in a courtyard. Follow the ground floor, the fifth window to the right is Aunt Dide’s. And that’s 
where the young one is. Yes, | took him there a short while ago.’ 

This was something the hospital board tolerated. In the twenty-one years that she’d been in the asylum, the old woman had not given her keeper a single qualm. Very quiet, very gentle, immobile in 
her chair, she spent her days staring straight ahead; and, as the boy liked it there, as she herself seemed to take an interest in him, they turned a blind eye to this infraction of the rules and left him 
there sometimes for two or three hours at a time, busily cutting out pictures. 

But this new disappointment brought Felicity’s foul mood to a head. She became angry when Macquart suggested they go as a group, all five of them, to pick up the boy. 

‘What an idea! You go on your own and come back quickly. We haven't got time to sit around.’ 

Her barely suppressed rage seemed to amuse her brother, and, from then on, sensing how much she disliked the idea, he insisted, with his sneer. 

‘But, children! We can see our old mother, the mother of us all, at the same time. Say what you like, we all come from her, you know, and it wouldn’t be very polite not to go and say hello, since my 
great-nephew, who's come from so far away, mightn’t have seen her again yet ... Myself, I've never disowned her! Not on your life! She’s mad, no doubt about it; but it’s not every day you see old 
mothers over a hundred years old—it’s worth the trouble to be a bit nice to her.’ 

There was a silence. A little chill ran through them. It was Clotilde, silent till now, who spoke up first, in a voice full of feeling: 

‘You're right, Uncle, we'll all go.’ 

Even Felicity had to agree. They hopped back in the landau, Macquart taking a seat next to the driver. A queasiness had drained Maxime’s tired face of colour; and during the short trip, he questioned 
Pascal about Charles with an air of paternal interest that masked growing anxiety. The doctor, inhibited by his mother’s imperious glances, softened the truth. Well, no! The boy didn’t enjoy robust good 
health—that was actually the reason they gladly left him for weeks on end at their uncle’s place in the country; but he was not suffering from any known disease. Pascal did not add that he had, for a 
time, dreamed of giving him a bit of a brain and muscles by treating him with injections of nerve tissue; but he’d always run up against the same accidental complication, as the tiniest jabs brought on 
haemorrhages which he'd have to stop every time using pressure bandages: there was a slackening of the tissues due to degeneracy, an oozing of blood that pearled on the skin, and above all there 
would be nosebleeds, so sudden and so abundant that they didn’t dare leave the boy on his own for fear all the blood in his veins would flow out. The doctor ended by saying that, if his intelligence was 
slow, he had hopes it would develop in an environment that provided more stimulating cerebral activity. 

They arrived at the asylum. Macquart, who had been listening, got down from his seat, saying: 

‘He’s a very sweet boy, very sweet. And then, he’s so beautiful, an angel!’ 

Maxime, still more wan, and shivering in spite of the suffocating heat, asked no further questions. He gazed at the vast buildings of the asylum, the wings of the different quarters, separated by gardens, 
one for men and one for women, ones for subdued lunatics and ones for raving lunatics. A marked cleanliness permeated the place, a mournful loneliness, penetrated by footfalls and the sound of 
keys. Old Macquart knew all the keepers. Besides, the doors were always open to Doctor Pascal, who'd been authorized to treat some of the internees. They went along a corridor and tured into a 
courtyard: here it was, one of the ground-floor rooms, a room covered in bright wallpaper and furnished simply with a bed, a wardrobe, a table, an armchair and two chairs. The keeper, who was 
supposed never to leave her charge, had just slipped out, and the only people there, sitting on either side of the table, were the madwoman, rigid in her armchair, and the boy, on a chair, absorbed in 
cutting out pictures. 

‘Go in, go in!’ Macquart repeated. ‘Oh, there’s no danger, she’s very sweet!’ 
Their forebear, Adelaide Fouque, whom her grandchildren, the whole teeming brood, called by the endearing nickname of Aunt Dide, didn’t even turn her head at the noise. From adolescence, hysterical 
disorders had unbalanced her mind. Violently intense, passionate in love, wracked by fits, she had thus reached the grand old age of eighty-three when appalling grief, a terrible shock to her faculties, 
had sent her mad. Since that day, twenty-one years ago, she’d experienced complete loss of intelligence, a sudden enfeeblement that ruled out any form of recovery. Today, at a hundred and four, she 
was still living on like a woman the world had forgotten, a quiet madwoman with an ossified brain, in whom insanity could remain stalled indefinitely without leading to death. Yet old age had caught up 
with her and had gradually atrophied her muscles. Her flesh seemed to be eaten away by time, she was nothing now but skin and bones, so that she had to be carried from her bed to her armchair. 
And, although a skeleton who'd yellowed and dried up on the spot, like a century-old tree of which nothing remains but the bark, she sat fully upright against the back of her chair, with only her eyes 
still alive in her long, thin face. She was staring fixedly at Charles. 

Clotilde, quaking a little, went up to her. 

‘Aunt Dide, we wanted to come and see you ... Don’t you know who | am? I’m your granddaughter who sometimes comes and gives you a kiss.’ 

But the madwoman didn’t seem to have heard. Her eyes never left the boy, who had just finished cutting out a picture with his scissors, a purple king with a gold cloak. 

‘Come now, Mother,’ Macquart said in turn, ‘don’t play the fool. You might at least give us a look. Here’s a gentleman, one of your grandsons, who's made a special trip, all the way from Paris.’ 

At that voice, Aunt Dide finally turned her head. She slowly ran her clear vacant eyes over them, one by one, then brought them back to Charles and fell back to contemplating him. No one said another 
word. 

‘Since the terrible shock she received,’ Pascal finally explained in a low voice, ‘this is how she is: all intelligence, all memory seem to have been suppressed. Mostly she keeps quiet, but sometimes 
she stammers out a whole stream of words that are hard to make sense of. She laughs and cries for no reason, she’s a thing that nothing can affect. And yet, | wouldn't dare claim that the darkness is 
absolute, that memories aren't stored away deep down. Ah, the poor old woman! How | pity her if the light hasn’t yet been fully extinguished! What can she have been thinking about, for twenty-one 
years, if she does remember?’ 

With a wave of the hand, he brushed away this frightening past with which he was all too familiar. He saw her young again, a tall creature, thin and pale, with frightened eyes, no sooner married than 
made a widow, by Rougon, that lump of a gardener she’d wanted as a husband; but then throwing herself before her mourning was up into the arms of the smuggler Macquart, whom she'd loved with 
the love of a she-wolf and whom she didn’t even bother to marry. She’d lived in this state of tumult and mayhem for fifteen years, with one legitimate child and two bastards, disappearing for weeks on 
end only to come back bruised, her arms black and blue. Then Macquart was shot dead, mown down like a dog by a gendarme; and at this first shock she had fossilized, her eyes, sparkling as 
springwater in her wan face, already the only thing still alive about her; and she’d withdrawn from the world into the bowels of the hovel her lover had left her, living the life of a nun there for forty years, 
punctuated by appalling fits of hysteria. But the next shock polished her off, drove her insane, and Pascal recalled the atrocious scene, for he had been there: a poor child his grandmother had taken 
in, her grandson Silvére, victim of the family’s hatreds and murderous fights, had had his skull shattered by another gendarme firing a pistol shot, during the suppression of the insurrectionary movement 
of 1851. She was still spattered with blood. 

Felicity, however, had gone over to Charles, who was so absorbed in his pictures that all these people did not disturb him. 

‘My darling boy, this gentleman is your father. Give him a kiss.’ 

Everyone then turned their attention to Charles. He was very daintily turned out, in a black velvet jacket and pants with gold braiding. As white as a lily, he really did look like the son of one of the kings 
he was cutting out, with his big pale eyes and streaming blond hair. But what stood out above all, at that moment, was his resemblance to Aunt Dide, a resemblance that had skipped three generations, 
leaping from that dried-up centenarian’s face, from those worn-out features, to this delicate child’s face, it too already looking wiped out, incredibly old, and run down by the erosion of the bloodline. 
Sitting opposite each other, the idiot child, with his moribund beauty, was like the end of the line of his forebear, the woman who'd been forgotten. 

Maxime bent down to plant a kiss on the boy’s forehead, but his heart was cold, the boy’s very beauty frightened him, and his uneasiness only grew in this room filled with madness, where a whole 
history of human misery blew from far back in time. 

‘What a beautiful boy you are, my pet! Don’t you love me, just a little?’ 

Charles looked at him, didn’t understand, and went back to his pictures. 

But they all remained stunned. Without the closed expression on her face altering in any way, Aunt Dide was crying, floods of tears were rolling from her living eyes and down her dead cheeks. Still not 
taking her eyes off the boy, she cried slowly without end. 

At that, Pascal felt an extraordinary emotion run through him. He took Clotilde’s arm and squeezed it hard, although she couldn’t understand why. Before his very eyes, the whole line—both the 
legitimate branch and the illegitimate branch—that had grown from this trunk, already damaged by neurosis, rose up and was on parade. The five generations were there, together, the Rougons and 
the Macquarts, with Adelaide Fouque at the root, then his old crook of an uncle, then himself, then Clotilde and Maxime, and lastly, Charles. Felicity filled the place of her dead husband. There was no 
break, the chain of hereditary succession rolled out in all its logic and implacability, unbroken. And what an age was conjured up, inside that tragic padded cell, where this misery from far back in time 
blew, and so terrifyingly that despite the shattering heat, every one of them shivered! 

‘What is it, Master?’ Clotilde whispered, trembling. 

‘No, nothing!’ murmured the doctor. ‘I'll tell you later.’ 


Macquart, who alone continued to sneer, scolded the old woman. The very idea, greeting people with tears, when they’d put themselves out to come and visit you! It wasn’t exactly polite. After that, he 
went back to Maxime and Charles. 

‘Well, Nephew, there you see him, your boy. He’s a picture, isn’t he, a credit to you, all the same?’ 

Felicity hastened to intervene, most unhappy at the turn things were taking and in a hurry now just to get away. 

‘He certainly is a lovely child and not as backward as people think. Just look how clever he is with his hands. You'll see, when you've sharpened him up in Paris, eh? In ways we couldn’t do in Plassans.’ 
‘No doubt, no doubt,’ muttered Maxime. ‘I’m not saying no, I'll think about it.’ 

He stood there embarrassed, then added: 

‘You know, | only came to have a look at him. | can’t take him with me now, since I’ve got to spend a month in Saint-Gervais. But as soon as | get back to Paris, I'll think about it and write to you.’ 

And, pulling out his watch: 

‘Jesus! Half past five. You know | don’t want to miss the nine o'clock train for all the world.’ 

‘Yes, yes, let’s go,’ said Felicity. ‘There’s nothing more for us to do here.’ 

Macquart vainly endeavoured to delay them with all sorts of stories. He talked about the days when Aunt Dide used to chatter away, and claimed that one morning he’d found her belting out a romantic 
ballad from her youth. Anyway, he didn’t need the carriage, he’d take the boy back on foot, since they were leaving the boy with him. 

‘Give your papa a kiss, lad, because we know very well when we see each other, but we never know when we'll see each other again!’ 

With the same startled but indifferent motion, Charles lifted his head and Maxime, disconcerted, planted another kiss on his forehead. 

‘Behave yourself and look smart, dear boy ... And love me just a little.’ 

‘Come, come, we don’t have time to waste,’ repeated Felicity. 

But the keeper came back into the room just then. She was a big sturdy girl, especially assigned to attend to the madwoman. She got her up, put her to bed, got her to eat, and cleaned her up, like a 
child. And she immediately fell to chatting with Doctor Pascal, who put questions to her. One of the doctor's most cherished dreams was to treat and heal the mad using his method of hypodermic 
injections. Since, in their case, it was the brain that was in jeopardy, why wouldn't injections of nerve substance give them a bit of resistance, a bit of will, by repairing the lesions in that organ? And so, 
for a time, he’d thought of experimenting with the medication on the old woman; then he’d had scruples, a sort of holy terror, to say nothing of the fact that insanity, at that age, meant total, irreparable 
ruin. He’d chosen another subject instead, a hatter named Sarteur, who had been in the asylum for a year by then, having come of his own accord and begged them to lock him up to stop him committing 
acrime. In his fits, Sarteur was driven by such a need to kill that he would have thrown himself on any hapless passers-by. Small and very dark, with a receding forehead and a profile like the beak of 
a bird, with a big nose and a very small chin, his left cheek was noticeably bigger than the right. And the doctor was getting miraculous results with this compulsive man who had had no more attacks 
for a month. In fact, when asked just now, the keeper replied that Sarteur had calmed down and was going from strength to strength. 

‘You hear that, Clotilde?’ cried Pascal, thrilled. ‘| don’t have time to see him this evening, we'll come back tomorrow. That's my visiting day. Ah! If only | dared, if only she were still young...’ 

His eyes went back to Aunt Dide. But Clotilde, who smiled at his enthusiasm, said softly: 

‘No, Master, you can’t make life anew. Come on now. We're lagging behind.’ 

It was true, the others had already left the room. Macquart was standing on the doorstep, watching Felicity and Maxime as they walked away, with his usual scoffing air. And Aunt Dide, the forgotten 
woman, alarmingly thin, remained sitting there, dead still, her eyes once again fixed on Charles, with his exhausted white face framed by his kingly head of hair. 

The ride back was extremely uncomfortable. In the heat coming up from the ground, the landau rolled along heavily. Across the stormy sky, dusk was spreading in a smouldering fire the colour of 
copper. A few vague words were exchanged at first; then, as soon as they entered the gorges of the Seille, all conversation fell away under the disturbing menace of the gigantic rocks, whose walls 
seemed to be closing in. Wasn't this the back of beyond? Weren't they about to hurtle down some yawning abyss into the netherworld? An eagle flew past and sent up a great cry. 

Willows had appeared again and they were trundling along the banks of the Viorne when Felicity, without any prelude, spoke up as if she were continuing a conversation well under way: 

‘You don’t have to worry about his mother—she won't object. She’s fond of Charles, but she’s a very sensible woman and she can see very well that it’s in the child’s interests that you should take him. 
And | have to confess, the poor boy's none too happy at her place, because of course the husband prefers his own son and daughter ... Well, you ought to know everything.’ 

And she went on, no doubt trying to force Maxime’s hand and get a formal promise out of him. She talked all the way to Plassans. Then, all of a sudden, as the landau rattled over the cobblestones of 
the suburb, she cried out. 

‘But, look! There she is, the boy’s mother. That big blonde in the doorway, there.’ 

This was the doorway to a harness-maker’s shop, where harnesses and halters hung. Justine was taking the air, sitting on a chair, and knitting a stocking, while the little girl and boy played on the 
ground at her feet. Behind them you could see into the shadowy interior of the shop, where Thomas, a big dark man, was busily sewing a saddle back together. 

Maxime had craned his neck out the window, without emotion, simply curious. He was genuinely surprised at this robust woman of thirty-two, who looked so steady and so respectable, with nothing left 
about her of the wild young thing with whom he’d lost his innocence when they had both just turned seventeen. But perhaps he felt a slight pang at finding her so pretty and serene and plumply full- 
figured, when he was sick and already incredibly old. 

‘I'd never have recognized her,’ he said. 

The landau, which was still rolling on, turned into the Rue de Rome, and Justine, that vision of the past, so different now, disappeared, sinking into the gathering dusk, along with Thomas, the children, 
and the shop. 

At La Souleiade the table was set. Martine had prepared an eel from the Viorne, as well as sautéd rabbit and roast beef. Seven o'clock sounded, they had plenty of time to dine tranquilly. 

‘Don't torment yourself, Doctor Pascal said again to his nephew. ‘We'll go with you to the railway, it’s only ten minutes away. Once you've left your trunk, you only have to get your ticket and hop on 
the train.’ 

But when he ran into Clotilde in the hall, where she was hanging her hat and parasol, he said to her in a whisper: 

‘You know your brother worries me.’ 

‘Why is that?’ 

‘| had a good look at him and | don’t like the way he walks. I’ve never been wrong about that. That boy is threatened with ataxia.’ 

She went quite pale and repeated, ‘Ataxia!’ 

A cruel picture raised its head, that of a neighbour, a man still young, whom she'd watched for ten years being dragged around by a domestic servant in a little cart. Wasn't it the worst of diseases, the 
blow of the axe that severed a living being from life? 

‘But’, she murmured, ‘he only complains of rheumatism.’ 

Pascal shrugged his shoulders and, placing a finger to his lips, stepped into the dining room, where Felicity and Maxime were already seated. 

The dinner was extremely friendly. The sudden anxiety that had sprung up in Clotilde’s heart made her affectionate towards her brother, who was seated beside her. She gladly took care of him, forcing 
him to take the best bits. She even called Martine back twice, as she was passing the dishes too quickly. And Maxime was more and more captivated by this sister of his, who was so kind, so brimming 
with health, so sensible, whose charm enveloped him like a caress. She captivated him so completely that a plan gradually formed in his mind, at first vague, then more specific. Since his son, young 
Charles, had scared him so much with his moribund beauty and his regal air of sickly imbecility, why not take his sister Clotilde home with him? The idea of having a woman about the house certainly 
terrified him, for he feared them all, having enjoyed them too young; but this one seemed genuinely maternal. On top of that, having an honest woman at home would make a change and be very good. 
His father, at least, would no longer dare send him girls, as he suspected him of doing, in order to polish him off and grab his money forthwith. Terror and hatred of his father decided him. 

‘You're not thinking of marrying, then?’ he asked her, wanting to test the waters. 

The young woman started to laugh. 

‘Oh, there’s no hurry!’ 

Then, as though making a witty joke, her eyes on Pascal, who'd looked up, she added: 

‘Who can tell? ... | may never marry.’ 

But Felicity protested. When she'd seen how attached to the doctor the girl was, she’d often hoped for a marriage that would take her away from him and leave him cut off, in a deserted household, in 
which she herself would become all-powerful, completely in charge. And so she called on her son as a witness: was it not true that a woman ought to marry, that it was unnatural to remain a spinster? 
Gravely, he nodded, without taking his eyes off Clotilde. 

‘Oh, yes, one should marry. She’s too sensible not to, she'll get married...’ 

‘But why!’ Maxime cut in. ‘Does she have any real reason to? Only if she wants to be unhappy, maybe—there are so many bad marriages!’ 

He made up his mind: 

‘You know what you should do? Well, you should come to Paris and live with me. I’ve thought about it, and it alarms me a bit to take charge of a child in my state of health. Aren’t | a child myself, a 
sickly thing who needs looking after? You could care for me, you’d be there if | end up losing the use of my limbs.’ 

His voice had broken in self-pity. He saw himself crippled, he saw her at his bedside, a sister of charity; and, if she agreed to remain a spinster, he'd gladly leave her his fortune, just so his father didn’t 
get it. His terror of being on his own, the need he might well soon have of a sick nurse, made him convincingly touching. 

‘It would be very good of you, and you’d never have cause to regret it.’ 

But Martine, who was serving the roast, had stopped dead in shock; and the proposal caused the same surprise all around the table. Felicity was the first to nod approval, feeling the girl’s departure 
would further her plans. She looked at Clotilde, who was still speechless and apparently stunned, while Doctor Pascal went very pale and waited. 

‘Oh, Brother, Brother!’ stammered the young woman, not at first being able to think of anything else to say. 

So the grandmother stepped in. 

‘Is that all you can say? But it’s a very good idea, what your brother's proposing. If he’s afraid of taking Charles now, you can always go; and you can send for the boy later. Come, now, this all works 
out perfectly. Your brother’s appealing to your heart. Pascal, doesn’t she owe him a decent answer?’ 

With an effort, the doctor regained his composure. But the icy chill that had frozen him was palpable to all. He spoke slowly. 

‘| say again that Clotilde is extremely sensible and that, if she ought to agree, she will agree.’ 

Thrown into confusion by this, the young woman rebelled. 

‘So, Master, you want to send me away? Of course, | thank Maxime. But to leave everything, my God! Leave all that love me, all that I’ve loved till now!’ 

She made a distraught gesture, taking in people and things, embracing all of La Souleiade as a whole. 

‘But,’ Pascal went on, looking straight into her eyes, ‘what if Maxime needed you, though?’ 

Her eyes welled up, and she sat for an instant trembling, for she alone had understood. The cruel vision rose before her once more: Maxime, crippled, dragged around in a little cart by a domestic 
servant like the neighbour she used to run into. But her passion protested against her compassion. Did she really have a duty to a brother who, for fifteen years, had remained a stranger to her? Didn't 
her duty lie where her heart was? 

‘Listen, Maxime,’ she said at last, ‘let me think about it, | too need time to reflect. I'll see ... Rest assured I’m very grateful to you. And if one day you really did need me, well, no doubt I’d make up my 
mind then.’ 

They couldn't get her to commit to more than that. Felicity, feverishly worked up as always, exhausted herself trying; while the doctor now pretended to think she’d given her word. Martine brought in a 
custard pudding without even attempting to hide her joy. Fancy taking Miss away! The very idea! So that Mister could die of sadness, finding himself all on his own! The incident had also slowed down 
the last course of the meal. They were still on dessert when half past eight chimed. After that Maxime grew anxious, tapped his foot, and was keen to go. 

At the station, where they had all gone with him, he gave his sister one last kiss. 

‘Don't forget.’ 


‘Never fear,’ declared Felicity, ‘we’re here to remind her of her promise.’ The doctor smiled, and all three waved their handkerchiefs as soon as the train was in motion. That particular day, after they'd 
seen the old lady to her door, Doctor Pascal and Clotilde strolled home slowly to La Souleiade and had a wonderful evening there. The uneasiness of the previous few weeks, the unspoken antagonism 
that had divided them, seemed to have gone. Never had they experienced such sweet peace at feeling themselves so united, inseparable. It was like a return to health after a bout of illness, there was 
a stirring of hope and the bright side of life. They sat for a long while out in the warm night, under the plane trees, listening to the fine crystal voice of the fountain. They didn’t even talk but just deeply 
delighted in the happiness of being together. 
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ONE week later the household had sunk back into the same uneasiness. Pascal and Clotilde once again snubbed each other for whole afternoons, and there were constant mood swings. Martine 
herself was always cranky. The household of three was becoming a hell. 

Then suddenly everything got even worse. A Capuchin friar of great godliness, of the kind that often pass through the towns of the South of France, had come to Plassans to make a retreat. The pulpit 
of Saint-Saturnin resounded with his shouting. He was a sort of preacher with a cause, an excitable popular orator, whose overblown speech was riddled with imagery. He preached the emptiness of 
modern science with extraordinary mystical elan, denying the reality of this world, and unlocking the unknown, the mystery of the beyond. All the devout women of the town were overcome. 

The very first evening, Clotilde, accompanied by Martine, had been at the sermon, and Pascal could see the feverish excitement she brought back with her. Over the following days her interest became 
more acute and she came home later, after staying on and spending an hour in prayer in the dark recess of some chapel. She never left the church now, would come home shattered, with the shining 
eyes of a seer; and the Capuchin’s fiery words haunted her. Anger and contempt for everyone and everything seemed to have been visited upon her. 

Pascal was concemed and wanted to have it out with Martine. He came down early one morning as she was sweeping the dining room. 

‘You know | leave you free, you and Clotilde, to go to church if that’s what you want to do. | don’t intend to weigh on anyone’s conscience. But | don’t want you making her sick.’ 

The servant replied, without stopping her sweeping: 

‘The sick may well be those who think they're not.’ 

She'd said it with such conviction that he began to smile. 

‘Yes, I’m the feeble-minded one whose conversion you pray for, while the rest of you enjoy good health and absolute wisdom. Martine, if you two continue to torment me and to torment yourselves, I'll 
get angry.’ 

He spoke in a voice so desperate and gruff that the servant stopped in her tracks and looked him in the eye. An infinite tenderness, an immense desolation passed across her face, the face of a worn- 
out old maid, cloistered in his service. Tears filled her eyes and she ran off, stuttering: 

‘Ah, Mister, you don't love us!’ 

At that Pascal was disarmed, overwhelmed by a growing sadness. He felt even more intensely sorry that he’d always been so tolerant, that he hadn't taken charge uncompromisingly of Clotilde’s 
education and upbringing with all his authority as her overall guardian and teacher. In his belief that trees grew straight when they weren't hampered, he’d allowed her to grow up as she liked, having 
simply taught her to read and write. It had been without a preconceived plan, but just in the normal course of their life that she had ended up more or less reading everything and had become passionately 
interested in the natural sciences, helping him do his research, correct his proofs, copy and classify his manuscripts. How he now regretted his disinterestedness! What strong direction he could have 
given that bright mind, so keen to learn, instead of letting her stray and lose herself in this need for the beyond peddled by her grandmother Felicity and the good Martine! Where he always stuck to the 
facts, never went beyond verifiable phenomena, and succeeded in so limiting himself through his discipline as a scientist, he had seen her endlessly preoccupied with the unknown, with mystery. It was 
an obsession with her, an instinctive curiosity that went as far as torture when it wasn’t satisfied. There was a need there that nothing could satisfy, the irresistible pull of the unattainable, the unknowable. 
Already when she was little, and particularly later on in adolescence, she would go straight to the how and the why and demand to know the ultimate causes. If he showed her a flower, she would ask 
why this flower would produce a seed, and why that seed would germinate. Then it was the mystery of conception, of the sexes, of birth and death, and unknown forces, and God, and everything in- 
between. In just a few questions, she would drive him every time into the corner of his inevitable ignorance; and when he no longer knew what to say in answer, when he'd shaken her off with a comical 
gesture of fury, she would let out a lovely laugh of triumph, and lose herself again in her dreams, in the limitless vision of all that we do not know and all that we might believe. Often she stunned him 
with her explanations. Her mind, reared on science, set out from known facts, but with such gusto that she shot straight up into the firmament of myth. All sorts of go-betweens floated past, angels, 
saints, airy supernatural beings, changing matter, giving it life; or else it would be just the one force, the moving spirit of the world, working to dissolve things and beings in one final kiss of love, over 
fifty centuries. She had done her sums, she'd say. 

But never had Pascal seen her so agitated as now. During the week that she’d been following the Capuchin’s retreat at the cathedral, she spent every day impatiently waiting for the evening’s sermon; 
and then she'd take herself off there in the over-excited self-communing state of a girl going off to her first amorous tryst. The next day, everything about her would speak of her detachment from 
external life, from her customary existence, as if the visible world, the necessary actions of every moment, were but a snare and a folly. And so she had more or less abandoned her usual pursuits, 
yielding to a sort of invincible indolence, in which she’d sit there for hours, with her hands in her lap, her eyes vacant and far away, lost in a distant dream. She had always been so active, such an early 
riser, but now she got up late, scarcely appeared except for lunch; and it can’t have been on her grooming that she spent those long hours, for she was losing her feminine concern for her appearance, 
barely combing her hair now and dressing sloppily in a frock buttoned up the wrong way—though even this didn’t stop her looking adorable thanks to her triumphant youthfulness. The morning walks 
through La Souleiade she had so loved, racing down the terraces planted with olives and almonds, the visits to the pine grove, sweet with the scent of resin, the long breaks on the burning threshing 
floor, where she sunbathed—these she did no more. She preferred to stay locked up in her room with the shutters closed, and she couldn’t even be heard moving around in there. In the workroom of 
an afternoon, she was all languishing sloth, doing nothing but drag herself from chair to chair, weary and annoyed with all that had till then interested her. 

Pascal was forced to do without her assistance. A note he’d given her to make a clean copy of sat there on her desk for three days. She no longer filed anything, and would not even have stooped to 
pick a manuscript off the floor. Most tellingly, she had abandoned the pastels, the extremely exact drawings of flowers that were to serve as colour plates in a work of his on artificial fertilization. Some 
great big mallows, of a new and striking shade of red, had wilted in their vase before she’d finished copying them. And yet for a whole afternoon she was passionately engaged in another mad drawing 
of dream flowers, this one an extraordinary efflorescence blossoming in wondrous sunlight, a whole burst of golden rays in the form of clusters of flowers along a stem, amidst huge crimson corollas, 
like open hearts, from which rose pistils that were flares of stars, billions of worlds whirling through the sky like a Milky Way. 

‘Ah, my poor girl!’ the doctor said to her that day. ‘Fancy wasting your time on such inventions! I’m still waiting for the copy of these mallows you've let die! You'll make yourself sick, you know. There 
is no health, no possible beauty even, outside reality.’ 

Often she wouldn't reply these days, immuring herself in fierce conviction and not wanting to argue. But he had just touched her to the quick of her beliefs. 

‘There is no reality, she declared outright. 

Amused by such philosophical shoulder-squaring in this overgrown child, he began to laugh. 

‘Yes, | know. Our senses are fallible, yet we only know the world through our senses, so it may well be that the world does not exist. Well, then, let's usher in madness; let’s accept that the most 
preposterous pipe dreams are possible, let’s set ourselves up for nightmare, in a world beyond laws and facts ... Can’t you see that there are no rules any more, if you do away with nature? That the 
only point in living is to believe in life, to love life and apply all the powers of our intelligence in getting to know it better?’ 

She gesticulated in a way that signalled both heedlessness and bravado at once and the conversation came to an end. Now she slashed at the pastel with big strokes of blue crayon, bringing out the 
glowing blaze against a limpid summer night. 

But two days later, after a fresh discussion, things deteriorated further. That evening, Pascal had left the table and gone back upstairs to work in the workroom while she stayed outside, sitting on the 
terrace. Hours went by and he was surprised and anxious when midnight struck and he still hadn’t heard her go up to her room. She had to go through the workroom to get there and he was absolutely 
certain she hadn’t done so while his back was turned. When he went downstairs he saw that Martine was sleeping. But the hall door wasn’t locked, so Clotilde had obviously lost sight of the time 
outside. That happened to her sometimes on hot nights, but she’d never stayed up this late before. 

The doctor’s anxiety grew when, on the terrace, he saw that the chair she’d have been sitting in so long was empty. He'd hoped to find her asleep in it. If she was no longer there, why hadn’t she come 
back in? Where could she have got to at such an hour? The night was beautiful, a September night, still scorching, with an immense sky, its dark velvety infinity studded with stars; and, deep in this 
moonless sky, the stars shone so big and bright that they lit the earth. First, he lent over the terrace balustrade, scanned the slopes and the drystone steps that went all the way down to the railway; 
but nothing stirred, and all he could see were the still, round heads of the stunted olive trees. Then it suddenly occurred to him that she was probably under the plane trees, by the fountain, enjoying 
the perpetual chilliness of the tinkling water. He ran there, plunging into darkness so dense that even though he knew every tree trunk, he had to walk with his arms out in front of him to avoid bumping 
into something. Then he beat and groped his way through the shadows of the pine grove without meeting anyone. He ended up calling out, in a muffled voice. 

‘Clotilde! Clotilde!’ 

The darkness remained deep and silent. He raised his voice higher. 

‘Clotilde! Clotilde!’ 

Not a soul, not a breath. The very echoes of his voice seemed heavy with sleep, his cries were drowned in the infinitely soft lake of blue shadows. And he cried out at the top of his lungs and turned 
back under the plane trees, went back to the pine grove, panicking, going over the entire estate. Suddenly, he found himself on the threshing floor. 

At this hour, the roofless rotunda of the threshing floor, vast and cobbled, slept too. Over the long years since grain had last been hulled there, grass had pushed up between the stones, only to be 
bumt to gold immediately by the sun and beaten down as though mown, so that it looked like a high-pile carpet. Between the tufts of this luxurious vegetation, the round pebbles never cooled off, and 
they steamed as soon as twilight fell, releasing into the night the heat stored from so many oppressive hours of daylight. 

Bare, deserted, the threshing floor filled out, bigger and rounder, in the shimmering air, beneath the silent stillness of the sky, and Pascal was running across it towards the orchard when he almost fell 
on a body he hadn't seen, stretched out at full length. He gave a cry of alarm. 

‘What, you’re here?’ 

Clotilde didn’t even bother to answer. She was lying on her back with her hands locked together under her head, looking up at the sky; and in her pale face you could see only her big eyes gleaming. 
‘To think I’ve been calling you for a quarter of an hour, | was so worried! Didn't you hear me shouting?’ 

She finally opened her mouth. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, then, this is stupid! Why didn’t you say anything?’ 

But she lapsed into her usual silence again and refused to explain, her forehead stubbornly set, her eyes on the heavens. 

‘Come on, get to bed, you wicked child! You can tell me all about it tomorrow.’ 

Still she didn’t budge; he begged her to go in a dozen times, but she didn’t make the slightest move. He ended up sitting down next to her himself, on the close-cropped grass, and he could feel the 
warmth of the cobbles under him. 

‘Well, you can’t sleep out here. Tell me at least what you're doing here.’ 

‘Looking.’ 

At that, her big still eyes, wide open and staring, seemed to soar higher, among the stars. She was one with the pure infinity of the summer sky, high among the heavenly bodies. 

‘Ah, Master!’ she said slowly and evenly, without a pause. ‘How small and mean itis, all that you know, besides what is surely up there. Yes, if | didn’t say anything, it's because | was thinking about 
you and | felt so sad ... You mustn’t think I’m wicked.’ 

Such a thrill of tenderness had crept into her voice that he was deeply moved. He stretched out on his back beside her. Their elbows touched. They talked. 

‘| do fear, darling, that your sorrows are irrational. You think of me and you feel sad. But why?’ 

‘Oh! For reasons I'd find hard to explain. I’m not a scientist. But you’ve taught me a lot, and I’ve learned even more myself, living with you. Besides, these are things that | feel ... I'll try and tell you, 
though, since we’re here, so completely alone, and it’s so lovely!’ 

Her full heart was overflowing, after hours of reflection in the intimate peace of the beautiful night. He didn’t speak for fear of throwing her. 


‘When | was little and listened to you talk about science, it seemed to me that you were talking about God, you were so fired up by hope and faith. Nothing seemed impossible to you any more. With 
science, we were going to fathom the secret of the world and make the dream of perfect human happiness come true. According to you, we were moving ahead in giant leaps. Each day brought its 
discovery, its certainty. Another ten years, another fifty years, another hundred years perhaps, and the heavens would be opened, we'd stare truth in the face. Well, the years go by and nothing opens 
and the truth is in retreat.’ 

‘You're too impatient, he answered, simply. ‘If it takes ten centuries, we'll just have to wait.’ 

‘It’s true, | can’t wait. | need to know, | need to be happy right away. And to know everything at once, and be happy completely and for good! You see! That’s what's so painful, not being able to attain 
complete knowledge in a single bound, not being able to settle down and rest in total bliss, free of scruples and doubts. Is this living, advancing into the darkness at such a slow pace, not being able to 
enjoy an hour's serenity without worrying where the next blow is coming from? No! Give me all knowledge and all happiness in a day! Science promised them to us and if it can’t deliver them to us, 
then it has failed.’ 

At that he, too, began to get excited. 

‘But that’s crazy, little girl, what you’re saying there! Science isn’t revelation. It moves along at its human pace, its very effort is its glory. And then again, it’s just not true—science never promised 
happiness.’ 

She cut in sharply. 

‘What do you mean, not true! Open those books of yours upstairs. You know very well I've read them. They're overflowing with promises! To read them, you'd think we were marching towards conquest 
of the earth and sky. They demolish everything and vow to replace everything—by sheer reason, soundly and wisely. No doubt it’s childish of me, but when someone has promised me something, | 
want them to give it to me. My imagination goes to work, the thing has to be truly beautiful for me to be pleased with it. It would've been easier not to promise me anything! And now, at this point in time, 
when my longing is so aroused and so painful, it's wrong of you to tell me that no one promised me anything.’ 

He waved his hand in protest again, in the great still night. 

‘Anyway,’ she continued, ‘science has wiped the slate clean, the earth is bare, the sky is empty, and what do you want me to do with myself, even if you find science not guilty of the hopes I’ve formed? 
| can’t live without certainty and happiness. What solid ground will | build my house on, since the old world has been demolished and no one’s in much of a hurry to build the new one? The whole 
ancient city has come tumbling down in this disaster caused by examining and analysing; and all that’s left of it is a panicked population thrashing about in the ruins, not knowing what stone to lay their 
head on, camping out in the storm, demanding a solid and permanent refuge where they can make a fresh start ... So you shouldn't be surprised if we’re discouraged or impatient. We can’t wait any 
longer. Science is too slow and has gone bankrupt,* so we prefer to fall back—yes!—on bygone beliefs which, for centuries, were enough to make the world happy.’ 

‘Ah, but that’s just it!’ he cried. ‘We are indeed at the turn of the century, weary and unnerved at the alarming mass of knowledge raked up in our time. But it’s this eternal need for falsehood, the eternal 
need for illusion that wears humanity down and takes us back to the lulling spell of the unknown. Since we'll never know everything, what's the good of knowing anything more? From the moment that 
acquired truth fails to provide immediate and certain happiness, why not be satisfied with ignorance, that dark narrow bed on which humanity has heavily slept away its early infancy? Yes! This is the 
desperate backlash of mystery, it’s a reaction to a hundred years of experimental inquiry. And it could hardly be otherwise; we have to expect desertions when we can't satisfy every need at once. But 
it's nothing more than a pause, the forward march will continue, out of our sight, up there in boundless space.’ 

For a second they were silent, as they lay there motionless, their eyes lost among the billions of worlds shining in the dark sky. A shooting star flashed across the constellation of Cassiopeia in an arrow 
of light. And the illuminated universe, above, slowly turned on its axis, in sacred splendour, while the tenebrous earth around them gave off only a faint exhalation, like the sweet warm breath of a 
sleeping woman. 

‘Tell me,’ he asked in his good-natured tone, ‘is it this Capuchin of yours who's set your head in a whirl tonight?’ 

She answered candidly: 

‘Yes, he preaches things to the congregation that really upset me. He speaks against everything you've ever taught me, and it’s as if the science | owe to you had turned to poison and were killing me 
... My God! What am | to do?’ 

‘My poor child! It’s terrible to eat yourself up like this! And yet, my mind’s still easy on your account because you're well balanced; you've got a good solid little round noggin, as I’ve often told you. You'll 
calm down. But what havoc there must be in people’s brains if someone as sane as you is muddled! Don’t you have faith, then?’ 

She held her tongue and sighed, while he added: 

‘Of course, from the simple viewpoint of happiness, faith is a reliable walking stick, it makes walking easy and smooth, when we have the luck to have it.’ 

‘Oh, | don’t know any more!’ she said. ‘There are days when | believe, and there are others when | side with you and your books. You're the one who's upset me, it’s because of you that I’m in turmoil. 
And the whole problem may well lie there—in my revolt against you—the one | love. No, don’t say a thing! Don't tell me I'll calm down. Right now that would only make me angrier. You deny the 
supernatural. Mystery, for you, is merely the unexplained, is it not? You even concede that we'll never know everything; so, the sole interest in living is unending conquest of the unknown, the eternal 
effort to know more. Ah! | know too much already to believe, you've already more than persuaded me, and there are times when it seems to me that I’m going to die of it.’ 

He took her hand, lying on the warm grass, and squeezed it hard. 

‘But it’s life that frightens you, little girl! And how right you are to say that the only happiness lies in unremitting effort! From this day forward, resting in blissful ignorance is just not possible. We can’t 
hope for a break of any kind, or for any kind of peace in wilful blindness. We have to keep going, to move on regardless, in step with life, which always moves on. All the things that people propose, all 
these steps backwards into the past, this return to dead religions, religions patched up temporarily, adjusted to fit new needs—all that is a trap. So get to know life, love life, live it the way it ought to be 
lived: there is no other wisdom.’ 

With an angry jerk she freed her hand and her voice when she spoke expressed a simmering disgust. 

‘Life is vile, how do you expect me to live it, and yet be happy and at peace? Your science shines a terrible light on the world, your analysis pokes into all our human wounds just to expose the horror. 
You say everything, and you speak crudely, you leave us with nothing but nausea at living beings and things, without any possible consolation.’ 

He cut her off with a cry of fervent conviction. 

‘Say everything, yes! So as to know everything and cure everything!’ 

She was roused to fury at that and sat upright. 

‘If only equality and justice existed in this nature of yours. But you say so yourself, life is for the fittest, the weak inevitably perish—because they're weak. No two beings are equal, whether in health, or 
beauty, or intelligence: it’s all left to chance encounters, to random selection. And the whole thing comes crashing down once great and sacred justice ceases to exist!’ 

‘It's true,’ he said in an undertone, as though talking to himself, ‘there’s no such thing as equality. A society based on equality could not survive. Down through the ages, people thought they could 
remedy evil with charity. But the world broke down; and today, what they’re proposing is justice. Is nature just? | think of it more as logical. Logic may well be a higher, natural form of justice that goes 
straight to the sum total of the common task, to the ultimate great labour.’ 

‘Well, then, don’t you see?’ she cried. ‘The justice that crushes the individual for the good of the race, that destroys the weakened species so the winning species can fatten up ... No! That’s criminal! 
All it gives us is obscenity and murder. He was right, tonight, at church: the earth has gone bad, and all science does is expose the rot. It's up above that we need to seek refuge, all of us. Oh, Master! 
I'm begging you, let me save myself, let me save you!’ 

She burst into tears and the noise of her sobbing rose, wild and heart-racking, in the pure unsullied night. He tried in vain to soothe her, but she only spoke over him. 

‘Look, Master, you know how much | love you, you mean everything to me. It’s because of you that I’m so tormented, | can hardly breathe with the pain when | think that we don’t agree, that we’d be 
separated forever if we both died tomorrow. Why won't you believe?’ 

He tried to reason once more. 

‘Come now, darling, you're being silly.’ 

But she was on her knees now, and she grabbed his hands and clung to him with a feverish grip. And she begged him more loudly, in such an outcry of despair that the dark countryside, far and wide, 
sighed. 

‘Listen, he said in church ... that we must change our life and do penance, all our past mistakes must be consumed by fire. Yes! Your books, your files, your manuscripts ... Make this sacrifice, Master, 
please, I’m imploring you on my knees. You'll see what a wonderful life we'll lead together then.’ 

At last, he rebelled. 

‘No! This is too much, stop!’ 

‘Yes! If you know anything about me, Master, you'll do what | want. | can’t tell you how unhappy | am, even loving you as | do. Something’s missing in our affection. Till now it's been empty and fruitless 
and | have an irresistible need to fill ioh!—with all that’s divine and eternal. What could we be missing if not God? Kneel with me, pray with me!’ 

He pulled away, angry now himself. 

‘Stop it, you're raving. | left you free, leave me free.’ 

‘Master, Master! It’s our happiness | want! I'll take you away, far away. We'll live in seclusion in God.’ 

‘Stop it! ... That, never!’ 

They sat for a while afterwards, face to face, mute and menacing. All around them La Souleiade spread its nocturnal silence, with the light shadows of its olive trees and the gloom of its pines and plane 
trees, where the saddened voice of the spring sang on; and above their heads it seemed the vast star-studded sky shivered and turned pale, although dawn was still a long way off. 

Clotilde lifted her arms as though to point out the boundlessness of the shivering sky. But in an irascible move Pascal grabbed her hand again and forced it to the ground. And not another word was 
spoken. They were beside themselves, violent and hostile. This was a fierce falling-out. 

Suddenly she pulled her hand back and leapt aside, like a proud untameable animal, rearing; then she ran off through the night, towards the house. The clackety-clack of her boots could be heard on 
the pebbles of the threshing floor, before the sound grew muffled over the sandy soil of a garden path. Already mortified, he called her back urgently. But she wasn’t listening, didn’t answer, kept 
running. Gripped by fear, heart heavy, he bolted after her and rounded the stand of plane trees just in time to see her storming into the hall. He rushed in at her heels, raced up the stairs, and hurled 
himself at her bedroom door just as she was violently shooting home the bolts on the lock. And there he stopped and calmed down, with great effort, resisting the urge to cry out, to call her again, to 
kick in the door just to see her, to convince her, to keep her all to himself. For a while, he just stood there motionless before the silence of the room, from which not even the sound of breathing emerged. 
No doubt she was lying face down across the bed, stifling her cries and sobs with a pillow. He finally decided to go downstairs again and shut the hall door, then he went back up softly to listen and see 
if he could hear her moaning; and day was breaking by the time he went to bed, in despair, choking with tears. 

From then on it was all-out merciless warfare. Pascal felt watched, tracked, threatened. He was no longer at home in his own house, no longer had a home: the enemy was always there, forcing him 
to be afraid of everything, to lock everything away. One after the other, two vials of the nerve substance he’d been manufacturing were picked up off the floor in pieces; and he had to barricade himself 
in his room, where he could be heard muffling the sound of his pestle, without even showing himself at mealtimes. He no longer took Clotilde along on visiting days, because she discouraged his 
patients with her attitude of aggressive incredulity. But whenever he went out, the only thing he was in a hurry to do was to swiftly go home, for he was terrified of finding his locks forced and his drawers 
ransacked, on his return. He no longer got the young woman to file or copy out his notes, since several of them had gone, as though carried away by the wind. He no longer even dared get her to 
correct his proofs, having noticed that she had cut a whole passage from an article because the idea expressed in it offended her Catholic faith. And so she remained idle, prowling through the rooms, 
having all the time in the world to watch for an opportunity that would deliver her the key to the big cupboard. That must have been her dream, the plan she mulled over during her long silences, eyes 
glinting, hands restless: to get the key, open up, take everything, destroy everything, in an auto-da-fé that would be pleasing to God. The few pages of a manuscript he’d left on the corner of the table 
while he went to wash his hands and put on his frock coat disappeared, leaving only a pinch of ash at the back of the fireplace. One evening as he was coming home in the gloaming, having lingered 
by a sick man’s side, a mad terror had taken hold of him as soon as he reached the suburb when he saw thick black smoke rising up in swirling clouds, befouling the pale sky. Wasn't it La Souleiade 
going up in flames, lock, stock and barrel, lit by the bonfire of his papers? He raced home and only recovered when he saw, in a neighbouring field, a fire of roots slowly giving off smoke. 

What absolute torture it is, the torment of the scientist who feels himself threatened like this, in his intellect and in his works! The discoveries he has made, the manuscripts he counts on leaving to 
posterity: these are his pride and joy, these are living beings, his own blood, offspring; and destroying them, burning them, means burning his own flesh. In this perpetual ambush of his thought, Pascal 
was tortured above all by the idea that the enemy, who was within, inside his very heart, was someone he could not drive out, and that he loved her regardless. He was left disarmed, utterly defenceless, 


not wanting to take action and having no other recourse than to keep his eyes open vigilantly at all times. The enemy was closing in from every direction. He felt he could hear the little thieving hands 
slipping into his pockets, and he had no peace any more even with the doors locked, fearing he’d be robbed through the cracks. 

‘You miserable child,’ he yelled one day, ‘you’re the only thing | love in the world yet you're the one killing me! You love me, too, though; you’re only doing all of this because you love me, and it's 
abominable. It'd be better if we had done with it straightaway and threw ourselves in the water with stones round our necks!’ 

She didn’t reply, her honest eyes alone spoke, ardently, saying that she would like nothing better than to die then and there, if it were with him. 

‘So, if | died tonight, suddenly, what would happen tomorrow? You’d empty out the cupboard, you’d empty out the drawers, you’d make a big pile of all my works and you'd burn them? You would, 
wouldn’t you? Don’t you know that would amount to real murder, as if you'd killed someone? And what abominable cowardice, killing thought!’ 

‘No,’ she said in a muted voice, ‘killing evil, stopping it from spreading and springing up again,’ 

All their attempts at explanation only made them angry again. And there were some terrible exchanges. One night when old Madam Rougon stumbled into one such altercation, she stayed behind with 
Pascal after Clotilde had run up to her room. A silence prevailed. Despite the air of anguish she'd put on, there was a glint of joy deep in her twinkling eyes. 

‘But your poor home is sheer hell!’ she finally cried. 

The doctor waved his hand to avoid answering. He had always felt his mother was behind the young woman, whipping up her religious beliefs, using this stirring of revolt to sow trouble in his home. He 
had no illusions, he knew perfectly well that the two women had seen each other that day and that it was to that encounter, to a whole skilful process of poisoning, that he owed the shocking scene that 
was still making him shake. No doubt his mother had come to assess the damage and see if they weren’t now getting close to the end. 

‘It can’t go on like this,’ she continued. ‘Why don't you part ways, since you no longer get along? You ought to pack her off to her brother Maxime’s. He wrote to me again the other day, asking for her.’ 
He straightened up, drained of colour but forceful. 

‘Part in anger? Ah, no! No! I’d never get over the remorse, the wound would never heal. If she does leave one day, I'd like us to be able to love each other from afar. But why would she leave? Neither 
of us is complaining.’ 

Felicity realized she’d been a bit too quick off the mark. 

‘Well, if you like fighting, that’s nobody's business but your own. Only, allow me to tell you, my poor boy, that in this case I’m rather on Clotilde’s side. You force me to admit | saw her a short while ago. 
Yes! It’s better that you know, even though | promised to keep quiet. Well, she isn’t happy, she does complain, and quite a lot. As you can imagine, | pulled her up, | told her she had to show complete 
obedience ... That doesn’t stop me from having trouble understanding you these days, or from thinking you’re doing everything you can to make yourself unhappy.’ 

She sat down, and forced him to sit, in a corner of the room where she seemed delighted to have him alone, at her mercy. Several times already she had used similar tactics to force him to explain 
himself, but he had always eluded her. Even though she'd been torturing him for years and there was nothing he didn’t know about her, he remained a deferential son and had vowed to himself never 
to abandon this resolutely respectful stance. And so as soon as she broached certain subjects, he took refuge in absolute silence. 

‘Come now,’ she continued, ‘I can understand you not wanting to give in to Clotilde; but to me? If | begged you to sacrifice those abominable files, there, in that cupboard, for me! Let's suppose for a 
second that you suddenly died and that those papers fell into the hands of outsiders: we'd all be dishonoured. That's not what you want, is it? So, what is your aim? Why do you persist in playing such 
a dangerous game? Promise me you'll burn them.’ 

He held his tongue, but was finally compelled to respond: 

‘Mother, I've already pleaded with you, let’s not talk about it. | can’t help you.’ 

‘But honestly!’ she cried. ‘Give me one good reason. Anyone would think our family meant no more to you than that passing herd of cattle over there. You're part of it, however. Oh! | know you do 
everything you can, not to be. I’m sometimes amazed myself, | wonder where on earth you can have come from. But | still think it's shameful on your part to lay yourself open like this, disgracing us all, 
without stopping to think of the grief you’re causing me, your own mother. It's a wicked business, that's all there is to it.’ 

He was shocked and yielded for a moment to the need to defend himself, despite his vow of silence. 

‘You're heartless and you're wrong. I've always believed in the necessity, in the absolute efficacy of the truth. It’s true | reveal all about the others and about myself; but that’s because | firmly believe 
that in revealing all, I'm doing the only possible good. To start with, those files aren’t meant for the public, they're just personal notes, which it would be painful to me to part with. And then, | know full 
well that those aren't the only things you’d burn: all my other works would be thrown on the fire, too, wouldn’t they? And | won't have it, do you hear! Never, while I’m alive, will a single line of writing 
here be destroyed.’ 

But he already regretted having said so much, for he saw it only made her draw closer, press him, force him to have it out in the cruellest way. 

‘Well, go on, speak up, tell me just what it is you hold against us. Yes, me for example, what do you hold against me? Surely not having struggled so hard to bring you all up. Ah! Our fortune was a long 
time in the making! If we enjoy a bit of prosperity today, we've certainly earned it. Since you saw it all and you put it all down in those pathetic papers of yours, you can attest to the fact that the family 
did more favours for others than anyone ever did for us. Twice, without us, Plassans would have found itself in a fine pickle. So it’s only natural if all we got for our pains is ingratitude and envy—so 
much so that even today the whole town would still be thrilled with any scandal that would cover us in mud. You can’t want that, and I’m sure you'll do justice to the dignity of my bearing since the fall 
of the Empire and the calamities from which France will surely never rise again.’ 

‘Leave France out of it, Mother!’ he said, breaking his silence again, so deftly had she touched what she knew were his sore points. ‘France is tough, and | think it’s well on the way to astounding the 
world with the speed of its recovery. Of course, there are plenty of rotten elements. | haven't hidden them, | may well have put them too much on show. But you don’t understand me very well at all if 
you think | believe in the ultimate downfall of everything, because | point out sores and lesions. | believe in life, which is constantly eliminating harmful bodies and making new flesh to fill wounds, and 
always moving forward no matter what towards health and constant renewal, amid impurities and death.’ 

He was aware that he was getting carried away, and he made an angry gesture and said nothing more. His mother had decided to weep, a few tiny tears, brief and painful, that dried instantly. And she 
returned to the fears that had thrown a gloom over her old age, she too implored him to make his peace with God, at least out of consideration for his family. Didn't she set an example of courage? The 
whole of Plassans, the Saint-Marc quarter, the old quarter and the new town—didn’t they all pay homage to the noble way she resigned herself to fate? She asked only for a show of support, she 
required all her children to make an effort similar to her own. And so, she cited the example of Eugene, that great man, who had fallen from such a height, and who really only wanted now to be a 
simple deputy, defending till his last breath the vanished regime from whence he'd derived his glory. She was also full of praise for Aristide, who never despaired, who had won another excellent position 
under the new regime, despite the unjust catastrophe that had buried him for a time among the ruins of the Union universelle.* Would he, Pascal, remain apart, would he do nothing to see she died in 
peace, in the joy of the final triumph of the Rougons? He who was so intelligent, so affectionate, so good! Come now, it was just not possible! He would go to Mass the following Sunday and he would 
burn those sordid papers, the mere thought of which made her sick. She begged, ordered, threatened. But he didn’t react again, he was composed once more, invincible in his pose of great deference. 
He didn’t want a debate, he knew her too well to hope to convince her or to dare discuss the past with her. 

‘So!’ she cried when she sensed he was unshakeable. ‘You're not one of ours, I’ve always said so. You bring disgrace on us.’ 

He bowed his head. 

‘Mother, you'll think about it and you'll forgive me.’ 

That day, Felicity was beside herself when she left, and as she ran into Martine at the front door, by the plane trees, she unburdened herself, not knowing that Pascal, who had just gone into his 
bedroom, where the windows were open, could hear every word. She gave vent to her resentment, swore she'd get her hands on the papers somehow and destroy them, since he wasn’t willing to 
sacrifice them himself. But what struck a chill into the doctor's soul was the restrained way in which Martine quietened his mother down. She was obviously in on the plot, she kept saying they had to 
wait, not rush anything, that she and Miss had vowed to get the better of Mister by not leaving him an hour's peace. It was a promise, they would reconcile him to the good Lord, because it was just not 
possible that a saintly man like Mister could be without religion. And the two women dropped their voices gradually to a whisper, a hushed murmur of gossiping and scheming, in which he only caught 
the odd word, orders given, measures taken, an assault on his personal independence. When his mother finally left, he saw her, with her light step and her girlishly slim figure, walking away looking 
extremely pleased. 

Pascal then had a moment of hopelessness, of absolute despair. He asked himself what good it was to struggle, since all the people he was attached to were allied against him. That Martine, who 
would have thrown herself into the fire at a simple word from him, was betraying him like this, for his own good! And Clotilde was in league with the servant, plotting in corners, getting her to help her 
lay traps! Now he really was alone; the only people around him were traitors and they were poisoning the very air he breathed. Those two at least loved him, and he might have wound up mollifying 
them; but from the moment he knew his mother was behind them, egging them on, he knew why they were so relentless, and he gave up all hope of winning them back. In his timidity as a man who 
had lived for scholarship, cut off from women despite his passionate nature, the idea that there were three of them who wanted to control him, to bend him to their will, crushed him. He was always 
conscious that one or other of them was at his back; when he shut himself away in his room, he sensed them on the other side of the wall; and they haunted him, left him with the constant fear that 
he'd be robbed of any thought, if he were to let it be seen at the back of his skull even before he'd formulated it. 

This was far and away the time in his life when Pascal was the most unhappy. The perpetual state of defensiveness in which he was forced to live broke him; and it sometimes felt to him as though the 
ground under his home was giving way beneath him. He now felt acute regret that he’d never married and that he didn’t have any children. Had he himself been frightened of life? Wasn't he being 
punished for his selfishness? This yearning for a child overwhelmed him at times and lately his eyes would be wet with tears whenever he ran into bright-eyed little girls out in the street who smiled at 
him. True, there was Clotilde. But that was another sort of affection, marred now by turbulence, and not a calm, infinitely sweet affection, like the affection for a child with which he’d have liked to rock 
his aching heart to sleep. On top of that, what he wanted most of all, now that he felt he was coming to the end of his life, was continuation, a child who would have carried it on. The more he suffered, 
the more he felt he’d have found consolation in passing on that suffering, with his faith in life. He believed himself to be exempt from the physiological defects of his family; but even the thought that 
heredity sometimes skipped a generation and that, in any son of his, the disorders of his forebears could reappear, did not deter him. Despite the rotten old rootstock, despite the long line of execrable 
kin, he still yearned for this unknown son, some days, as you hope for an unexpected gain, for rare happiness, the stroke of luck that brings solace and riches to last a lifetime. In the shock to his other 
attachments, his heart bled because it was too late. 

On a sultry night at the end of September, Pascal could not sleep. He opened one of the windows in his room. The sky was black, there had to be a storm passing in the distance, as a continual rumble 
of thunder could be heard. He could only just make out the sombre mass of the plane trees, their mournful green highlighted now and then, against the gloom, by flashes of lightning. And his soul was 
full of anguish as he relived the past few awful days, with their fresh feuds, agonizing betrayals and suspicions, torturing him ever more intensely. All of a sudden, a sharp recollection made him start. 
In his fear of being plundered, he had adopted the policy of carrying the key to the cupboard on him at all times. But that particular afternoon, suffering from the heat, he had taken off his jacket and he 
remembered seeing Clotilde hang it on a hook in the workroom. A sudden bolt of terror shot through him: if she'd felt the key in the bottom of his pocket, she would have taken it. He rushed over and 
fumbled through the jacket, which he'd simply flung over a chair. The key was gone. At this very moment, he was being burgled; he was sure of it. The clock struck two. He didn’t bother getting dressed 
again but stayed in a simple pair of pants, with his feet bare inside his slippers, and his chest bare under his unbuttoned nightshirt; and he banged open the door and leapt into the room, candle in hand. 
‘Ah!’ he cried. ‘I knew it! Thief! Murderer!’ 

And it was true. Clotilde was there, undressed like him, her feet bare in her canvas mules, her legs bare, her arms bare, her shoulders bare, her body only scantily covered by a short petticoat and her 
chemise. As a precaution she had not brought a candle but had merely pulled back the shutters on one of the windows; and the uninterrupted lightning of the storm that was passing out in front, heading 
south in the dark sky, was enough for her, bathing things in a livid phosphorescence. The old cupboard, with its broad sides, was wide open. Already, she had emptied the top shelf, taking the files 
down by the armful and throwing them on the long table in the middle of the room where they lay piled up pell-mell. And for fear of not having time to burn them, she was feverishly putting them in 
bundles, having decided to hide them and then send them on later to her grandmother, when the sudden light of the candle, illuminating her from head to foot, froze her where she stood, looking 
surprised and ready to fight. 

‘You're stealing from me and you're murdering me!’ Pascal said again furiously. 

She was still holding one of the files in her bare arms. He tried to take it off her. But she hugged it to her as hard as she could, mulish in her work of destruction, without a hint of embarrassment or 
remorse, a combatant who has right on her side. He then threw himself at her, blinded, frantic; and they fought. He grappled with her in her nakedness, and he handled her so roughly that he hurt her. 
‘Kill me, then!’ she stammered. ‘Kill me, or I'll rip everything up!’ 

But he held her, bound to him, in a grip so fierce she could hardly breathe. 

‘When a child steals, she gets punished!’ 


A few drops of blood had appeared along her round shoulder, near her armpit, where a bruise was starting to appear under the delicate silky skin. And for a moment he felt her so out of breath and 
panting, so divinely virginal, with her fine willowy figure, her slender tapering legs, her supple arms, her slim body and tiny hard breasts, that he released her. With one last effort, he wrested the file 
from her. ‘And now you can help me put them back up there, damn it! Come here, start by sorting them on the table. Do as | say, you hear!’ 

‘Yes, Master!’ She went to him and she helped him, broken in, broken by that manly grip which felt as though it had penetrated her flesh. The candle, which was burning with a high flame in the sultry 
night, illuminated them; and the distant rumble of thunder did not let up. The window, open on the storm, looked to be ablaze. 
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FOR a moment, Pascal stood looking at the files, piled up in what seemed to be an enormous heap, thrown together randomly as they were over the long table that took up the middle of the workroom. 
In the jumble, several of the blue cardboard folders had fallen open and the documents were spilling out—letters, newspaper clippings, official stamped documents, handwritten notes. 

Already, to reclassify the bundles, he was busy looking for the names written on the folders in capital letters, when, with a determined gesture, he snapped out of the sombre reflections into which he 
had lapsed. And he turned to Clotilde, who stood there waiting stiffly, mute and white as a ghost: 

‘Look, I’ve never allowed you to read these papers, and | know you've respected my wishes. Yes, | had scruples. It’s not that you're ignorant, like other girls, since I’ve let you learn all there is to know 
about men and women, and that’s certainly only bad for people of bad character. But what was the good of plunging you too early into the terrible truth about human beings? So I’ve spared you the 
history of our family, which is the history of all families, of humanity as a whole: a lot of bad and a lot of good...’ 

He broke off, appeared to strengthen in his resolve, composed again now and full of unbounded energy. 

‘You're twenty-five, it’s time you knew. And then again, our life together just can’t go on: you're living and making me live in a nightmare, flying off into fantasy-land the way you do. I'd prefer reality to 
be laid out before us, no matter how abysmal it may be. Maybe the jolt will make you the woman you're meant to be. We're going to reclassify these files together, and then go through them and read 
them, and it’s going to be a terrible lesson in life!’ 

As she still didn’t move, he added: 

‘We need to see clearly, light the other two candles there.’ 

A great need for clarity assailed him and he would have liked the blinding light of the sun; he didn’t think even the three candles shed enough light, so he went to his room to get the two double-armed 
candelabras in there. Seven candles were now blazing away. Neither of them, in their disarray, he with his chest exposed, she with her left shoulder stained with blood and her arms and throat bare, 
even saw the other. It was past two now but neither of them was remotely aware of the time: they were about to spend the night immersed in this passionate quest for knowledge, without the need for 
sleep, beyond time and space. The storm, which was still raging along the horizon visible through the open window, roared louder than ever. 

Never before had Clotilde seen Pascal's eyes burn with such feverish excitement. He had been overexerting himself for several weeks, and his mental anguish had made him brusque at times, in spite 
of his conciliatory good nature. But it seemed that an infinite tenderness, all quivering with humane compassion, was welling inside him, now that he was about to delve into the painful truths of existence; 
and something very protective and immensely noble, from deep within, rose to the fore so that he could exonerate, in front of this girl, the appalling avalanche of facts. He was ready for it now; he would 
tell all, since one must tell all to cure all. Wasn’t the story of these people, who were so close to them, the ultimate proof of inescapable evolution? Such was life and it had to be lived. No doubt she 
would emerge from it toughened, full of tolerance and courage. 

‘They're turning you against me,’ he went on, ‘they're making you do appalling things, and what | want to do is give you back your moral integrity. When you know, you can decide for yourself and act. 
Come closer, read with me.’ 

She did as he said. Yet the files, which her grandmother talked about with such fury, frightened her a bit; while a certain curiosity was aroused and was growing inside her. Besides, in spite of being so 
quashed by the virile authority that had just gripped and broken her, she was holding back. So couldn't she at least hear him out, and read with him? Didn't she reserve the right to resist him or to 
commit herself after that? She waited. 

‘Let's have a look, would you like to?’ 

‘Yes, Master, | would!’ 

First he showed her the Rougon-Macquart Family Tree. He didn’t normally lock it up in the cupboard, but kept it in the desk in his room, from where he’d taken it while he was collecting the candelabras. 
For over twenty years he’d been keeping it up to date, recording the births, deaths, and marriages, and other important family matters, setting out each case in brief notes according to his theory of 
heredity. It was a large sheet of paper, yellowed with age, its folds cut by wear, on which rose a symbolic tree drawn in bold outline, its branches spreading and subdividing into five rows of big broad 
leaves. Each leaf bore a name and contained, in tiny handwriting, a biography, a hereditary case. 

A scholar’s joy had taken hold of the doctor at the sight of this artefact twenty years in the making, in which the laws of heredity, as defined by him, were applied so clearly and so completely. 

‘Look, then, little girl! You know most of it, you’ve copied out enough of my manuscripts to follow ... Isn’t it beautiful, such a discrete set of data, a document so definitive and so complete there isn’t a 
single gap? You'd think it was a laboratory experiment, a problem posed and solved on the blackboard ... You see, down at the bottom, there’s the trunk, the common stock, Aunt Dide. Then the three 
branches emerge, the legitimate branch, Pierre Rougon, and the two illegitimate ones, Ursule Macquart and Antoine Macquart. Then more branches rise, and ramify: on one side, there are Maxime, 
Clotilde and Victor, Saccard’s three children, and Angélique, the daughter of Sidonie Rougon; on the other side, Pauline, Lisa Macquart’s daughter, and Claude, Jacques, Etienne and Anna, the four 
children of Gervaise, Lisa’s sister. There’s Jean, their brother, at the end there. And note that, here, in the middle, what | call the knot, the legitimate shoot and the illegitimate shoot join together in 
Marthe Rougon and her cousin Frangois Mouret, to give rise to three new ramifications, Octave, Serge and Désirée Mouret; while further along, descended from Ursule and the hatter Mouret, there’s 
Silvére, whose tragic death you know about, and Héléne and her daughter Jeanne. Lastly, right up here at the top, are the latest offshoots, the son of your brother Maxime, our poor Charles, and two 
other dead infants, Jacques-Louis, the son of Claude Lantier, and Louiset, the son of Anna Coupeau. In all, five generations, a human tree that already, in five springs, five springtides of humanity, has 
grown new stock, thanks to the flowing sap of never-ending life!’ 

He was becoming animated now and started pointing out cases, his finger moving over the old yellow paper as if it were an anatomical drawing. 

‘| repeat, it’s all here ... See the way preference works, in direct inheritance: the favouring of the mother, Silvére, Lisa, Désirée, Jacques, Louiset, yourself; or of the father, Sidonie, Francois, Gervaise, 
Octave, Jacques-Louis. Then there are the three cases of mixing: through the direct joining of parts, Ursule, Aristide, Anna, Victor; through random distribution, Maxime, Serge, Etienne; and through 
blending, Antoine, Eugene, Claude. I’ve even had to specify a fourth, and most remarkable, case: exactly even blending, Pierre and Pauline. And variations establish themselves, the favouring of the 
mother for example often goes with physical resemblance to the father, or the opposite occurs; similarly, with mixing, one factor or another is favoured physically and morally, depending on circumstances 
...” Then there’s indirect inheritance, involving the collaterals: I've only got one well-established example of this: the striking physical resemblance of Octave Mouret to his uncle Eugene Rougon. I’ve 
also only got one example of influence inheritance: Anna, the daughter of Gervaise and Coupeau, bore an incredible resemblance to her mother’s first lover, Lantier, especially when she was a child, 
as if he’d impregnated* the mother once and for all time. But where I’ve got abundant examples is for reversion inheritance: the three clearest cases are Marthe, Jeanne and Charles all resembling 
Aunt Dide, with the resemblance thus skipping one, two, or three generations. That experience is surely exceptional, because | don’t much believe in atavism; it seems to me that the new elements 
contributed by the partners, the accidents and infinite variation in the mix must very rapidly erase specific traits, in such a way as to take the individual back to the general type ... And there remains 
innateness, Héléne, Jean, Angélique. That's the combination, the chemical mix whereby the physical and moral traits of the parents merge, without a trace of either of them apparently finding its way 
into the new being.’ 

There was a momentary silence. Clotilde had listened with profound attention, trying to understand. He stood there now, engrossed, his eyes still on the Tree, needing to assess his work objectively, 
and he went on slowly, as if talking to himself: 

‘Yes, it's as scientific as possible. But I've only put in the members of the immediate family. | should have given equal parts to the spouses, the fathers and mothers coming in from outside whose blood 
is mixed in with ours and has thereby altered it. | actually did draw a strictly mathematical tree, with the fathers and mothers being passed on to the progeny evenly, by halves, from generation to 
generation, so that, in Charles, for instance, Aunt Dide’s part is just a twelfth—but that was absurd, since the physical resemblance there is total. So | decided it was enough just to indicate the elements 
coming in from outside, noting the marriages and the new factor these always introduce ... Ah, these sciences that are still in their infancy, these sciences where hypotheses merely babble and stumble 
about and the imagination still holds sway! They're the realm of poets as much as of men of science! Poets lead the way as pioneers, in the vanguard, and they often discover virgin lands, point the 
way to solutions that are just out of sight. There’s a latitude there that’s all theirs, a gap between acquired, definitive truth and the unknown quantity from which tomorrow's truth will be hacked out ... 
What a tremendous fresco there is to paint, what a colossal human comedy and tragedy to write, on heredity, which is the very Genesis of families, and societies, and of the world!’ 

His eyes became unseeing as he lost himself, pursuing his thought. But then with a sudden jerk he returned to the files, throwing the Tree aside: 

‘We'll come back to that a bit later. For you to understand here and now, events must be restaged and you must see them in action, all these protagonists, labelled here with simple notes summing 
them up. I'll call out the files, you'll pass them to me one by one—and !’ll show you, I'll tell you what each one contains, before | put it back up there on the shelf. | won't follow alphabetical order, but 
the order of the facts themselves. I’ve long wanted to devise such a system of classification. So, now, look for the names on the folders. Aunt Dide first.’ 

At that moment, an edge of the storm lighting up the skyline clipped La Souleiade at a slant and burst over the house in an absolute deluge of rain. But they didn’t even shut the window. They didn’t 
hear the claps of thunder or the constant drumroll of the torrent beating down on the roof. Clotilde passed him the file bearing the name of Aunt Dide in capital letters, and he took out papers of all sorts, 
old notes he’d made, and he began to read. 

‘Give me Pierre Rougon ... Give me Ursule Macquart ... Give me Antoine Macquart...’ 

Silent, she continued to do as she was told, her heart heavy with anguish at all she was hearing. And the files paraded past, released their documents, and returned to pile up again in the cupboard. 
They started at the beginning, with Adelaide Fouque, the tall unhinged girl, the original nerve injury, giving birth to the legitimate branch, Pierre Rougon, and to the two illegitimate branches, Ursule and 
Antoine Macquart, that whole gory bourgeois tragedy, framed by the coup d’état of December 1851, with the Rougons, Pierre and Felicity, salvaging order in Plassans, and spattering their just-forming 
fortune with Silvére’s blood, while Adelaide, grown old, the miserable Aunt Dide, was locked up in Les Tulettes like a ghostly symbol of atonement and hope against hope.* After that the pack hounds 
of appetite were unleashed, a supreme appetite for power in Eugene Rougon, the great man, the eagle-like genius of the family, full of disdain, above vulgar interests, loving power for its own sake, 
conquering Paris in old boots alongside the rogue adventurers of the approaching empire, moving from presidency of the Conseil d’Etat to a ministerial portfolio. He was a man made by his gang, a 
whole greedy bunch of patrons who supported him yet preyed upon him; defeated briefly by a woman, the lovely Clorinde, whom he’d desired madly, but so genuinely strong, burning with such a strong 
need to be on top, that he regained power thanks to a betrayal of his whole life, as he marched onwards to his triumphal enthronement as vice-emperor.* 

In Aristide Saccard, appetite threw itself into sordid pleasures, money, women, and wild excess—a devouring hunger that put him out on the street, the instant the hounds went in for the kill and the hot 
quarry was carved up, in the squall of unbridled speculation gusting through the town, boring holes in it everywhere you tumed and rebuilding it. Outrageous fortunes were built up in six months, 
squandered and built up again, in a gold binge that gradually made the man himself so intoxicated it got the better of him, causing him, when the body of his wife Angéle was not yet cold, to sell his 
name in a bid to get his hands on the first essential hundred thousand francs, by marrying Renée; then leading him later, during a financial crisis, to tolerate incest, to turn a blind eye to the love affair 
between his second wife and his son Maxime, in the flashy magnificence of Paris making merry.* And it was Saccard again, a few years after that, who cranked up the enormous moneymaking machine 
of the Banque universelle, Saccard never vanquished, Saccard bigger than ever, elevated to the wheeling and dealing of a great financier, understanding the fierce and civilizing role of money, giving, 
winning and losing battles at the Bourse like Napoleon at Austerlitz or Waterloo, and burying under an avalanche of disaster a whole universe of paltry little people, before dropping his natural son 
Victor into the shadowy netherworld of crime. Victor then disappeared, fleeing through the dismal nights, while Saccard himself, under the unmoved protection of unjust nature, was loved by the adorable 
Madam Caroline, no doubt as a reward for his deplorable life.* 

A great spotless lily had grown in the compost there, when Sidonie Rougon, her brother Saccard’s obliging go-between, procuress of a hundred sleazy transactions, coupled with a stranger and begat 
the pure and holy Angélique, the little embroiderer with the nimble fingers who wove from the gold of chasubles a dream of her prince charming, taking wing and soaring so far off among her companions 
the saints, so little made for harsh reality that she obtained the grace to die of love, the day of her wedding, at Félicien de Hautecceur’s first kiss, as the bells pealed, sounding the glory of her royal 
nuptials.* The knot joining the two branches, the legitimate and the illegitimate, was tied at that point and Marthe Rougon married her cousin Francois Mouret. But that peaceful pairing slowly unraveled, 
ending in the worst of catastrophes, with a sweet sad woman caught up, used, and ground down in the vast war machine mounted to conquer a town, and her three children were almost torn from her, 
and she left her very heart in the rough clutches of the Abbé Faujas, and the Rougons saved Plassans for the second time, while she lay dying by the light of the fire in which her husband, mad with 
pent-up rage and a lust for revenge, burned along with the priest.* 


Of the three children, Octave Mouret was the daring conqueror, a clear-headed man, resolved to ask women for the throne of Paris, who fell into the clutches of a crassly decadent bourgeoisie and had 
a terrible sentimental education there, going from the capricious rejection of one woman to the craven abandonment of another, and sampling the disadvantages of adultery right down to the slimy 
dregs. But he remained happily active, industrious and pugnacious, and gradually extricated himself, rising again regardless from the dirty basement of this rotten world, which you could hear cracking 
apart.* Octave Mouret victorious revolutionized high-end commerce, killed off the unambitious little shops of the old-style trade, planted in the middle of a feverish Paris the colossal palace of temptation, 
sparkling with cut-glass chandeliers and overflowing with velvet, silk and lace, made a king’s fortune exploiting women and lived in smiling scorn of them, till the day an avenger in the shape of a young 
girl, the very simple and sensible Denise, tamed him, and held him captive at her feet distraught with pain, until she finally did him the favour—and she so poor—of marrying him, at the height of the 
success of his Louvre, under the teeming golden hail of the takings.* 

There remained the other two children, Serge Mouret and Désirée Mouret—she innocent and healthy like a happy young pup, he refined and mystical, stumbling by accident into the priesthood after a 
nervous episode of the kind his line of the family were prone to, before reliving the story of Adam and Eve, this time in the legendary Paradou. Here he was born again just to love Albine, to have her 
and to lose her, in the bosom of great complicit nature, before being recaptured by the Church, and going on to fight the eternal war on life, battling for the death of his sexuality, throwing on Albine’s 
dead body the handful of dirt of the officiating priest at the very time when Désirée, the loving friend of animals, was going wild with joy in the midst of the warm fecundity of her farmyard.* 

Further along, a glimpse into a sweet but tragic life opened up: Héléne Mouret lived peacefully with her young daughter Jeanne, on the heights of Passy, overlooking Paris, that boundless and bottomless 
human sea in full view of which the painful history unfolded. Héléne’s sudden passion for a passing stranger, a doctor, called in by chance one night to her daughter's bedside, Jeanne’s morbid jealousy, 
the instinctive jealousy of a born lover competing for her mother’s love and already so ravaged by jaundiced passion that she died of the sin—a terrible price for her mother to pay for one hour of desire 
in an otherwise virtuous life, with the poor dear dead girl lying up there all alone under the cypresses in the silent cemetery, before Paris everlasting.” 

With Lisa Macquart began the illegitimate branch, fresh and sturdy in this woman who flaunted the prosperity of a full stomach, when she stood in a bright apron on the doorstep of her charcuterie and 
smiled upon Les Halles, where the hunger of a nation rumbled, in the time-honoured battle of the Fat and the Thin, with the thin Florent, her brother-in-law, hated and hunted down by the fat fishwives, 
the fat shopwomen. The fat charcutiére herself, unfailingly honest but unforgiving, had had the man arrested as a Republican illegally returning from exile, convinced as she was that she was thereby 
working towards the good digestion of all decent folk.* 

From such a mother sprang the sanest and most humane of girls, Pauline Quenu: the poised, level-headed one, the virgin, who knew all there was to know about life and accepted it, so passionate in 
her love of others that, in spite of the rebellion sparked by her fertile puberty, she gave away her fiancé Lazare to a friend, then rescued the child of the dissolved couple and became his true mother, 
always sacrificed, ruined, but triumphant and gay, in her little patch of monotonous wilderness, facing the wide open sea, amidst a whole host of sick people who howled their pain and didn’t want to 
die.* 

Then Gervaise Macquart turned up with her four children, lame, pretty, hard-working Gervaise, whose lover, Lantier, threw her out on the street in the slums, where she ran into the zinc-worker Coupeau, 
a good and sober workingman whom she married. She was so happy at first, with three women working for her in her laundry, but then she went under with her husband and sank into the inevitable 
decadence of the milieu, he slowly overcome by alcohol, so possessed by it that he went stark raving mad and died, she herself perverted, turning into a lazy slob, finally polished off by the return of 
Lantier and the quiet ignominy of a ménage 4a trois, forever after a pitiable victim of complicit destitution, which ended up killing her one evening, her stomach empty.* 

Gervaise’s eldest son, Claude, had the mournful genius of a great mentally unbalanced painter, suffering from the crazy impotence of feeling he had a masterpiece in him, but that his unruly fingers 
would never let him get it out; a giant wrestler forever battered and fulminating, a martyr crucified by his art, adoring women, but sacrificing his wife Christine, so loving and for a time so loved, to the 
woman not yet created, whom he could see in divine detail but whom his brush could not raise up on canvas in all her naked perfection. This devouring passion for bringing forth, this insatiable need 
to create, caused such appalling distress when it couldn't be satisfied that he wound up hanging himself.* 

Jacques, for his part, contributed crime, the hereditary defect that turned into an instinctive craving for blood, the fresh young blood running from the slashed-open chest of a woman, the first comer, 
any woman passing by on the footpath, an abominable sickness he fought but that caught up with him again in the course of his love affair with the submissive and sensual Séverine. She herself was 
thrown into a state of constant terror by this tragic history of murder, and he stabbed her one night in a fit of rage at the sight of her white bosom. This savage human beast then charged off among the 
speeding trains, while the engine he mounted roared away, but his beloved engine ground him to a pulp one day before going out of control and hurtling, driverless, towards untold disasters in the 
distance.* 

Etienne, in his turn, driven out, lost, surfaced in the black coal country one freezing March night, and went down into the voracious pit. He loved the sad Catherine, who was stolen from him by a brute, 
and he shared the miners’ dismal life of poverty and sordid promiscuity till the day when hunger, fanning revolt, drove across the barren plain a bellowing multitude of starving poor who wanted bread 
and marched on in the crumbling ruins and the burning wreckage, under threat of fire from the troop whose rifles went off on their own, a terrible convulsion heralding the end of a world; for the avenging 
blood of the Maheus rose up later, with Alzire dying of starvation, Maheu killed by a bullet, Zacharie killed by a coal gas explosion, while Catherine lay in the ground, and only La Maheude survived, 
mourning her dead and going back down the mine to eam her thirty sous, while Etienne, the miners’ defeated leader, haunted by the prospect of future political action, took himself off one mild April 
morning lured by the first muffled sounds of a thrusting new world, whose germination would soon blast open the earth.* 

Nana subsequently became the revenge—Nana, this girl who sprang up on the social dungheap of the slums, the golden fly who took wing and soared above the putrefaction below, whom people 
tolerated but hid, carrying in her fluttering wings the ferment of destruction, rising up and corrupting the aristocracy, poisoning men just by landing on them, in the depths of palaces through whose 
windows she flew, toiling unwittingly at ruin and death, with the stoical Vandeuvres setting himself on fire; the melancholy Foucarmont roaming the China seas; the disaster of Steiner's being reduced 
to living like an honest man; the smug imbecility of La Faloise; and the tragic collapse of the Muffats; and Georges’s white corpse, watched over by Philippe who'd only got out of prison the day before. 
The stinking air of the epoch was so contagious that Nana herself decayed and died of black smallpox which she’d caught on her son Louiset’s deathbed, while under her windows, Paris went by, 
drunk, struck by war fever and racing headlong towards the collapse of everything.* 

Lastly there was Jean Macquart, the workman and soldier who went back to being a peasant, grappling with the hard earth that makes you pay for every grain of wheat with a drop of sweat, above all 
wrestling with country people whom bitter desire and the slow and arduous conquest of the soil consume with a burning need to possess that is always being stoked, the Fouans in old age surrendering 
their fields as if they were surrendering a chunk of their flesh, the Buteaus in their frenzy going as far as parricide to hasten inheritance of a little patch of lucern, stubborn Frangoise dying from the 
stroke of a scythe, without talking, not wanting even a clod of dirt to leave the family—this whole tragedy of simple and instinctive people, not fully freed from the original primitive savagery, the whole 
human stain over the noble earth, which alone remains immortal, this earth that is the mother from which we come and to which we return, she whom we love to the point of committing crimes, who 
continually makes life anew for her unknown ends, even out of the misery and abomination of human beings.* 

It was Jean again who, having become a widower and having enlisted at the first rumours of war, contributed the inexhaustible reserve, the fount of eternal youth that the earth holds, Jean the humblest 
and steadiest soldier in the ultimate débacle, driven along in the awful and fatal storm which, sweeping through the Empire from the border at Sedan, threatened to blow his homeland away; always 
wise, circumspect, unwavering in his hope, loving with brotherly affection his comrade Maurice, the deranged son of the bourgeoisie, with the holocaust destined to be expiation, Jean crying tears of 
blood when inexorable fate chose him of all people to hack off that damaged limb, then, at the end of it all, after the never-ending defeats, the atrocious civil war, the provinces lost, the billions to pay, 
starting again, returning to the land that was waiting for him, to the great and arduous task of making all France anew.* 

Pascal paused. Clotilde had handed him all the files, one by one, and he had run through them all, abstracted and reclassified them, and put them all back on the top shelf in the cupboard. He was out 
of breath, exhausted by such a prolonged sprint through this living humanity; while she, not making a sound, not moving, giddy and reeling from this overflowing river of life, was still waiting, incapable 
of thought or judgement. The storm continued to beat down on the black countryside with its endless drumroll of teeming rain. Lightning had just struck a nearby tree with an awful cracking noise. The 
candles flared in fright in the wind from the wide-open window. 

‘Ah!’ he said, gesturing once more at the files. ‘There’s a world, a society, a whole civilization in there, the whole of life is there, in all its manifestations, good and bad, hammered out in the forge fire 
that sweeps all along. Yes, our family could, today, provide a broad enough sample for science, which hopes one day to mathematically define the laws governing irregularities of the nerves and blood 
that show up in a bloodline, following an initial organic lesion. These irregularities determine—in each individual in that bloodline according to their different environments, feelings, desires, and 
passions—all the natural and instinctive human manifestations, whose results go by the names of virtues and vices. And it’s also a historical document; it tells the story of the Second Empire, from the 
coup d’état to Sedan, for our family rose from the people, then spread throughout the whole of contemporary society, invaded all walks of life, propelled by outbreaks of unbridled appetite, by the 
essentially modern impulse, this crack of the whip that drives the lower classes to seek pleasure, as they move upwards across the social body ...* The beginnings, as | told you: they started out from 
Plassans; and here we are in Plassans again, back where we started.’ 

He broke off once more, his speech slowed by reverie. 

‘What a mass of horror I've stirred up, all these experiences, some sweet, some terrible, all these joys, all these sorrows, flung by the shovel load onto this colossal heap of facts and deeds! There is 
pure history, the Empire built on blood, first reckless and harshly authoritarian, conquering rebellious towns, then slowly unravelling into chaos, collapsing into blood, into such a sea of blood that the 
whole nation nearly drowned in it ... There are social studies here, of small tradespeople and big business, prostitution, crime, the land, money, the bourgeoisie, the people—the kind that go bad in the 
cesspit of the slums, the kind that rebel in the great industrial hubs, that whole burgeoning growth stemming from almighty socialism, its womb swollen from bearing the new age. There are simple 
human studies, intimate pages, love stories, the struggle of hearts and minds against unjust nature, the crushing of those who cry out at tasks too hard for them, the cry of goodness sacrificing itself, 
victorious in pain. There is fantasy, flights of fancy beyond reality, vast gardens blossoming all year round, cathedrals with fine spires exquisitely wrought, tales of the supernatural dropping down from 
paradise, ideal affections soaring back up to heaven in a kiss ... There’s something of everything there, the best and the worst, the vulgar and the sublime, flowers, muck, tears, laughter, the river of 
life itself endlessly carrying humanity along!’ 

He picked up the Family Tree, which was still lying on the table, and spread it out, running his finger over it again, now listing the members of the family who were still living. Eugene Rougon, fallen 
monarch, was in the Chamber, witness and imperturbable defender of the old world swept away in the downfall. Aristide Saccard, having sloughed off his old skin, had fallen on his feet again as a 
Republican, the editor of a leading newspaper, already making fresh new millions; while his son Maxime squandered his revenue, in his little mansion on the Avenue du Bois-de-Boulogne, proper and 
prudent now, and threatened with a terrible disease; and his other son Victor had not reappeared, must still be prowling around somewhere in the shadows of crime, since he wasn't in the hulks, let 
loose by the world into the future, into the dark unknown of the scaffold. Sidonie Rougon, who disappeared from view for a long while, tired of sleazy jobs, was now of nun-like austerity and had just 
withdrawn into the darkness of some religious house, as treasurer of the Work du Sacrement, set up to assist in marrying off child-mothers. Octave Mouret, proprietor of the big department store The 
Ladies’ Paradise, whose colossal fortune just kept on growing, had had, towards the end of winter, a second child with his wife Denise Baudu, whom he adored, although he was starting to play up a 
bit again. The Abbé Mouret, curé at Saint-Eutrope, at the bottom of a boggy gorge, had cloistered himself away there with his sister Désirée, in great humbleness, refusing all advancement from his 
bishop, and awaiting death like a holy man who rejected treatment, even though he was suffering from the onset of consumption. Héléne Mouret lived very happily, away from everything, idolized by 
her new husband, Mister Rambaud, in the little property they owned not far from Marseilles, by the sea; but she had no children from her second marriage. Pauline Quenu was still in Bonneville, at the 
other end of France, facing the vast ocean, alone now with little Paul since the death of Uncle Chanteau, resolved never to marry but to devote herself entirely to the son of her cousin Lazare, who'd 
become a widower and gone to America to make his fortune. Etienne Lantier, back in Paris after the Montsou strike, later became implicated in the insurrection of the Commune, whose ideas he had 
upheld with a vengeance; he had been sentenced to death, then pardoned and deported, so that he now found himself in Noumea; it was even said that he’d married there without further ado and had 
a child, but no one actually knew whether it was a girl or a boy. Lastly, Jean Macquart, discharged after the week of bloodshed, had come back to settle down near Plassans, at Valqueyras, where he'd 
had the luck to marry a robust girl, Mélanie Vial, the only daughter of a well-heeled peasant whose land he was turning to good account; and his wife, who'd fallen pregnant on their wedding night, had 
given birth to a boy in May and was two months’ pregnant again, in one of those cases of teeming fertility that leave mothers no time to breastfeed their babies. 

‘Of course, yes,’ he went on in a hushed voice, ‘the bloodlines degenerate. There is real exhaustion there, rapid decline, as if our people, in their rage for pleasure, in the gluttonous satisfaction of their 
appetites, burned too fast. Louiset* died in the cradle; Jacques-Louis,* a halfwit, was carried off by a nervous disease; Victor* reverted to a feral state, running off into who knows what mysterious 
depths of darkness; our poor Charles, so beautiful and so frail: these are the last boughs of the Tree, the last pale shoots in which the powerful sap of the big branches doesn’t seem able to rise. The 
worm was in the trunk, now it’s in the fruit and is devouring it. But we should never despair, families are the everlasting future. They go back, beyond the common ancestor, through the unfathomable 
strata of the different lines who have lived, right back to the very first being; and they will go on growing without end, they will spread and ramify endlessly, to the end of time. Look at our Tree: it only 
covers five generations, it doesn’t even amount to a blade of grass in the human forest, colossal and dark, whose peoples are the great age-old oaks. But just think of its immense roots holding all the 
soil together, think of the incessant unfurling of its upper leaves that then mingle with the other leaves, and of the sea of treetops, endlessly churning in the eternal fertilizing breath of life ... Well, hope 
lies there, in the daily reconstitution of the line through the new blood that comes in from outside. Every marriage supplies different elements, good or bad, the effect of which is, after all, to prevent 


progressive, mathematically calculable degeneracy. Flaws are corrected, defects eliminated, an inevitable equilibrium is restored after a few generations, and it's the average man who always ends up 
emerging, indistinct humanity, doggedly persisting in its mysterious labour, marching onwards to its unknown goal.’ 

He paused and took a deep breath. 

‘Ah! Our family—what will become of it? What being will it finally end in?’ 

Then he kept going, not counting any more on the survivors he’d named, having classified those particular individuals and knowing what they were capable of, but full of passionate curiosity about the 
children who were still in their infancy. He’d written to a colleague in Noumea for precise information about Etienne’s wife and the child she was supposed to have given birth to; but he had received 
nothing back and feared that, on that side, the tree would remain incomplete. He was better informed about the two children of Octave Mouret, with whom he remained in correspondence: the little girl 
was still alarmingly puny, while the little boy, who took after his mother, was becoming magnificent. His strongest hope, in any case, lay in Jean’s children, of which the firstborn, a big boy, seemed to 
be bringing renewal, the young sap of bloodlines that go off and get their hands dirty in the soil and are reinvigorated by it. He went to Valqueyras occasionally and came back happy from that oasis of 
fertility, from the quiet sensible father, always at his plough, and from the simple cheerful mother, with her broad hips, capable of bearing a whole teeming horde. Who knew where the healthy branch 
would come into the world? Maybe the wise and mighty one they'd been waiting for would spring up there. The worst of it, for the beauty of his Tree, was that these little boys and girls were still so 
young he couldn't classify them yet. And his voice mellowed as he spoke of this hope for the future, these blond heads, with all the unavowed regret and yearning of his celibacy. 

Pascal went on looking at the Tree spread out in front of him, then cried: 

‘But just look how complete it is, how decisive! Go on, look! | tell you again that every possible case of heredity is in there. To finalize my theory all | had to do was base it on this set of facts. Well, 
what's so wonderful is that you can put your finger on how individuals springing from the same stock can appear radically different, while being merely logical modifications of common ancestors. The 
trunk explains the branches, which explain the leaves. With your father, Saccard, as with your uncle, Eugene Rougon, so opposite in their temperaments and their ways of life, the same shoot has 
created the dissolute appetites of the one, and the overweening ambition of the other. Angélique, that pure lily, comes from the seedy Sidonie, in the surge of rapture that makes women mystics or 
passionate lovers, depending on the environment. Mouret's three children are swept along by an identical impetus, which makes the intelligent Octave a millionaire rag-trader, the believer Serge a poor 
country curé, the imbecile Désirée a beautiful and happy girl. But the example is even more striking with Gervaise’s children: neurosis is passed on and Nana sells herself, Etienne rebels, Jacques kills, 
Claude is a genius; whereas Pauline, their first cousin on one side, is the triumph of decency, the kind of woman who fights and sacrifices herself ... It's heredity, life itself that hatches imbeciles, 
madmen, criminals, and great men. Some cells abort, others take their place, and you get a rogue or a complete lunatic in the place of a man of genius or an ordinary, decent man. And humanity rolls 
on, carrying the lot along with it!’ 

Then his thinking took a new turn and he added: 

‘And what about animal life, the animal who suffers and loves, who's like a rough draft of man: this whole kindred animal world that lives off our life! ... Yes, I'd have liked to put the animals on the Ark, 
to give them their place in our family, show how they're always part of us, completing our existence. I’ve known cats whose presence made for the mysterious charm of the household, dogs who were 
adored, whose death was mourned and left their owners inconsolable with grief. I've known goats, cows, donkeys who mattered greatly and whose personality played such a paramount role that their 
story really should be written ... And, well! Our own Bonhomme, that poor old horse of ours who has served us for a quarter of a century—don’t you think he’s mixed some of his blood in with ours and 
is now one of the family? We've changed him just as he has acted a little on us, so that we end up being made in the same image; and that’s so true that when | see him now, half-blind, with his eyes 
cloudy and his legs crippled with rheumatism, | kiss him on both cheeks like some poor old relative who’s fallen into my care ... Ah, animals! All that creeps along, all that whines below man—what a 
place for immense fellow feeling we’d have to make for them in any history of life!’ 

It was a final cry, into which Pascal poured the extreme elation of his love for all beings. He had gradually worked himself up and finally come to the confession of his faith in the never-ending and 
victorious labour of living nature. And Clotilde, who hadn't spoken a word till then, quite washed out from the calamity of so many facts falling on top of her, finally opened her mouth to ask: 

‘Well, Master, and what about me in all that?’ 

She had placed one of her thin fingers on the leaf of the Tree where she saw her name written down. He had passed over that leaf. But she insisted. 

‘Yes, me, what am I, then? Why didn’t you read me my file?’ 

For a second he remained speechless, as though surprised at the question. 

‘Why? No reason. It’s true, I’ve got nothing to hide from you. You see what's written there: “Clotilde, born in 1847. Favouring of the mother.* Reversion inheritance, with moral and physical predominance 
of her matemal grandfather ...” Nothing could be clearer. Your mother won out in you; you have her keen appetite, and you also have a lot of her stylishness, her indolence at times, her submissiveness. 
Yes, you're very feminine like her, without really realizing. | mean you love to be loved. On top of that, your mother was a great reader of novels, a dreamer who loved to stay in bed for whole days at 
a stretch, musing over a book; she was mad on nursery stories, had her cards read and went to fortune tellers; and I've always felt you got your preoccupation with the mysteries of life, your anxiety 
about the unknown, from her ... But what really makes you who you are, by giving you a dual nature, is the influence of your grandfather, Commander Sicardot. | knew him, he was no genius but at 
least he had a lot of integrity and energy. Without him, quite frankly, | don’t think you’d amount to much, since the other influences aren't exactly good. He’s given you the best part of your personality, 
the courage to fight, high-mindedness and frankness.’ 

She had listened closely to him and nodded slightly to say that that was exactly right, that she wasn’t hurt, despite the little stab of pain that made her lips tremble at these new details about her family, 
about her mother. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘and what about you, Master?’ 

This time he didn’t hesitate: 

‘Oh, me! What's the good of talking about me? I’m not part of the family! You can see what's written there: “Pascal, born in 1813. Innateness. Combination, in which the physical and moral characteristics 
of the parents blend, without a trace of either apparently recurring in the new being ...” My mother’s told me often enough that | don’t belong, that she didn’t know where | could have come from!’ 

This came as a cry of relief, coming from him, a kind of burst of involuntary joy. 

‘You see, the people never get it wrong. Have you ever heard anyone in this town call me Pascal Rougon? No! People have always said Doctor Pascal, full stop. That's because I’m the odd one out. 
And it may not be very nice of me, but I’m delighted, because there are some legacies that really are too heavy to bear. However much | may love them all, my heart still beats with glee when | feel 
myself to be alien, different, that | have absolutely nothing in common with them. Not to belong, not to be one of them, my God! It’s a breath of fresh air, it's what gives me the courage to put them all 
down there on paper, to lay them bare in these files, and still find the courage to go on living!’ 

He finally stopped talking and there was a silence. The rain had stopped, the storm was moving away, only thunderclaps could now be heard, more and more distant; while, from the fields, still dark but 
cool and fresh, a delectable smell of wet earth rose through the open window. In the stilled air, the candles burned away with a tall tranquil flame. 

‘Ah!’ Clotilde said simply, with a sweeping gesture of despair. ‘What to be?’ 

One night she had cried out in anguish, on the threshing floor, that life was vile, how could one live it and yet be happy and at peace? Science shone a terrible light on the world, its analysis poked into 
all human wounds just to expose the horror. And now it had just spoken more crudely still, sharpening the disgust she already felt for beings and things by throwing her own family, completely naked, 
onto the slab of the dissecting room. The muddy river had rolled before her for nearly three hours and it brought the worst of revelations, the sudden terrible truth about those closest to her, dear beings, 
the people she was supposed to love: her father exalted through financial crimes, her incestuous brother, her unscrupulous grandmother, covered in the blood of the just, the others almost all depraved, 
drunks, profligates, murderers, the monstrous efflorescence of the human tree. The shock was so violent that she couldn't find her feet, stunned and hurt as she was to learn about the whole of life this 
way, in one blow. Yet the lesson was somehow made inoffensive, in its very violence, by something grand and good, a breath of profound humanity that had swept it along from start to finish. Nothing 
bad had happened to her, she felt as if she’d been whipped by a raw sea breeze, the kind of storm wind that fills your lungs and invigorates them with good clean bracing air. He had told all, speaking 
freely even about his own mother, while keeping up his deferential attitude towards her in the manner of a scientist who does not judge the facts. To tell all in order to know all, to cure all—wasn’t that 
the cry he'd uttered that beautiful summer's night? And although she remained shaken, blinded by the too-bright light, she understood him finally, thanks to the very exorbitance of what he’d just 
revealed to her, and she admitted to herself that what he was attempting here was an immense work. In spite of everything, it was a cry of sanity, of hope in the future. He spoke as a benefactor who, 
since heredity made the world, wanted to set down its laws to make use of it, and to make a new and happy world afresh. 

Then again, wasn’t there more than mud in this overflowing river whose floodgates he’d opened? So much gold had flowed by, mixed in with the grasses and flowers of the riverbanks! Hundreds of 
creatures went on flying past her still, and she remained haunted by faces of great charm and goodness, the fine profiles of young girls and serenely beautiful women. All passion lay bleeding there, 
whole hearts opened up in outbursts of love. They were numberless, the Jeannes, Angéliques, Paulines, Marthes, Gervaises, Hélénes. From those and from the other women, even the not-so-good, 
and even from the terrible men, the worst of the pack, rose a kindred humanity. And it was precisely that breath of air she had felt pass, that current of broad sympathy he had just injected into his 
rigorous science lesson. He didn’t seem to be moved, he’d maintained the dispassionate attitude of the lecturer; but in his heart of hearts, what wounded kindness there was, what frantic devotion, 
what a gift of his whole being to the happiness of others! His entire work, constructed with such mathematical precision, was suffused with this painful sense of kinship, right down to its cruellest ironies. 
Hadn't he spoken to her about animals as if he were the older brother of all poor living creatures who suffer? Suffering enraged him, but the anger he felt was part and parcel of aiming so high, and he 
had only become brutal in his hatred of the artificial and the fleeting, dreaming as he did of working not for the polite society of a moment, but for the whole of humanity at all the solemn hours of its 
history. It may even have been this revolt against the prevailing vulgarity that had made him throw himself into theories and their application, and the challenge of being bold. And the work remained 
humane, overflowing with the immeasurable sob of beings and things. 

Besides, wasn’t that life? There is no absolute evil. No man is ever bad in everyone's eyes, he is always a source of delight to someone; which means that when you stop looking from a single point of 
view, you end up realizing that every being has a purpose. Those who believe in a God should tell themselves that, if their God doesn't strike evildoers down, it's because he sees the progress of his 
work as a whole and cannot stoop to the particular. The labour that ends begins again, the living as a totality remain admirable for their courage and industry; and the love of life overcomes all. This 
gigantic labour of mankind, this obstinate persistence in living, is their excuse, redemption. So, from on high, all you could see was this continual struggle, and a lot of good too, despite everything, even 
if there was a lot of bad. You reached a point where you made allowances for everybody, you forgave, you felt only infinite compassion and intense charity. This was where the safe harbour surely lay, 
awaiting those who have lost faith in dogmas, who would like to know why they are alive, in the midst of the apparent injustice of the world. You have to live for the effort of living, to leave a stone that 
will one day go to shape some far-off and mysterious edifice; and the only peace possible, on this earth, lies in the joy of having made such an effort. 

Another hour had passed, the whole night had slipped by in this terrible lesson in life, without either Pascal or Clotilde being aware of where they were, or of time flying. Worn out from work for some 
weeks, and already ravaged by his life of suspicion and grief, Pascal gave a nervous start as though suddenly waking up. 

‘Well, now you know everything, so does your heart feel strong, galvanized by reality, full of forgiveness and hope? Are you with me?’ 

But, startled herself by the alarming moral shock she’d received, she shuddered and was unable to collect her thoughts. Inside her the old beliefs had been so soundly trounced and such a brave new 
world was dawning, that she didn’t dare consult herself and judge. She felt she’d been seized and swept up into the almighty power of truth. She bowed to it but was not convinced. 

‘Master’, she stammered, ‘Master...’ 

They stood there for a moment, face to face, looking at each other. Day was breaking, a dawn of delicious purity, far away in the great clear sky, washed by the storm. Not a cloud now stained the pale 
azure, tinged with pink. The whole chirruping awakening of the wet countryside came in through the window, while the candles, which were burning down, paled in the growing light. 

‘Tell me, do you still want to destroy everything, burn everything, here? Are you with me, with me completely?’ 

At that moment, he thought she was going to throw her arms around his neck and sob. A sudden burst of emotion seemed to propel her. But then they saw each other in their semi-nakedness. She 
hadn't caught sight of herself till then, but now became aware that she had nothing on but a petticoat, that her arms were bare, her bare shoulders scarcely covered by stray locks of her loose hair; and 
looking down, she saw, there on her shoulder, near her left armpit, the few drops of blood and the bruise he'd given her in struggling to subdue her in a brutal hold. And deep down she felt extraordinary 
turmoil, the certainty that she was going to be vanquished, as if, through that hold, he really had become her master, in all things and for all time. The sensation spread and she was overwhelmed, 
helplessly swept away beyond her will, gripped by the irresistible need to abandon herself. She promptly straightened up, trying to think. She had wrapped her bare arms around her bare chest. All the 
blood in her veins had rushed to the surface of her skin in a dark flush of shame. And she turned to flee, darting off with all her exquisitely light grace. ‘Master, please, leave me alone ... I'll see...’ With 
the swiftness of a panicked virgin, she took refuge, as she had done once before, in her room. He heard her slam the door and lock it. He stood there, alone, suddenly overcome by immense 
discouragement, sadness, wondered if he had been right to tell all, the truth would germinate in this dear adored creature, and grow there one day into a crop of happiness. 
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THE days went by. October started out gloriously, the warm passion of summer generously ripening into a fiery autumn without a cloud in the sky. Then the weather turned, terrible winds blew, and a 
final storm cut channels into the slopes. And inside the bleak household at La Souleiade, the approach of winter seemed to bring with it infinite gloom. This was a new kind of hell. There were no more 
stinging arguments between Pascal and Clotilde. Doors were no longer slammed, loud shouting no longer forced Martine to mount the stairs at all hours. Now, they barely spoke to each other, and not 
a word had been uttered about the scene of that night. He, through some unexplained scruple, an odd bashfulness he himself was not aware of, didn’t feel like resuming the conversation and demanding 
the answer he longed for—a pledge of faith in him and of her respectful submission. She, after the great moral shock that had transformed her to the core, was still thinking, hesitating, struggling, putting 
off a decision so as not to give in, still instinctively rebelling. And the misunderstanding only grew worse, within the great desolate silence of the miserable house where there was no happiness any 
more. 

It was, for Pascal, one of those times when he suffered appallingly, without a word of complaint. The apparent peace did nothing to reassure him—quite the opposite. He had lapsed into deep mistrust, 
fancying that they were still lying in wait and that, even though they seemed to be leaving him alone, it was only to gather in the shadows and hatch the vilest plots. His anxiety in fact intensified, and 
every day he expected some disaster—for his papers to be swallowed up at the bottom of an abyss that would suddenly open up, or for all of La Souleiade to be razed to the ground, carried off, 
smashed to smithereens. The assault on his thinking, on his moral and intellectual life, in being thus masked, became even more unnerving, intolerable, to the point where he went to bed every night 
with a fever. Often, he would give a start and swivel round, feeling he was about to catch the enemy in some treacherous act behind his back; but there would be no one there, nothing but the thumping 
of his own heart in the dark. At other times, gripped by a suspicion, he would remain on the lookout for hours, hidden behind his shutters, or else lurking in ambush at the end of a corridor; but not a 
soul ever stirred, all he would hear was the violent throbbing of his temples. He was left wrung out by it all, never went to bed any more without inspecting every room, no longer slept, waking up at the 
slightest sound, panting, ready to defend himself. 

And the thing that intensified Pascal's suffering was the nagging, overpowering thought that this injury was being inflicted on him by the one creature in the world he loved, the adored Clotilde, whom 
he'd been watching grow ever more beautiful and enchanting for twenty years, whose life till then had blossomed like a full fragrant bloom, sweetening his own. Clotilde, for the love of God! She who 
filled his heart with a feeling of utter love he’d never examined! She who had become his joy, his courage, his hope, a whole new burst of youth in which he felt himself come alive again! When she 
went by, with her delicate neck, so round, so fresh, he felt rejuvenated, awash with health and gladness, as if at the return of spring. His whole existence till then explained how he’d been possessed 
like this, taken over and filled by this child, who had already stolen his heart when she was still only little, and then, as she grew, had gradually taken up all the room there. Since he had moved for good 
to Plassans, he had been leading the life of a monk, cloistered among his books, well away from women. He had only been known to feel passion for one woman, the one who'd died, the one whose 
fingertips he’d never even kissed. True, he went off to Marseilles now and then and stayed the night; but those were sudden escapades, always with the first woman to happen along, and soon over. 
He hadn't really lived, he had a whole reservoir of virility bottled up inside him and now, with the threat of encroaching old age, the sap was roaring as it rose. And he’d have become passionately 
attached to an animal, a stray dog picked up in the street who'd licked his hands; but it happened to be Clotilde he loved, the little girl wno was suddenly a desirable woman, and possessed him now 
and tortured him by turning into his foe. 

Pascal, so carefree, so kind, swiftly became unbearably bad-tempered and harsh. He flared up at the slightest word, bullied the startled Martine, who looked up at him with the apologetic eyes of a 
beaten animal. From morning till night, he paraded his distress through the despairing house, his face so thunderous no one dared say a word to him. He never took Clotilde out with him now, went out 
alone on his house calls. And it was alone that he came home one afternoon, badly shaken by an accident, with a man’s death on his conscience as a risk-taking medical innovator. He’d gone to give 
Lafouasse, the publican, his injection, the man’s ataxia having suddenly advanced so far that the doctor felt he was doomed. Yet he persisted in battling on regardless and kept up the man’s treatment; 
but as luck would have it, that particular day the syringe had sucked up, from the bottom of the vial, a speck of dirt that had eluded the filter. To make matters worse, he’d managed to puncture a vein 
and a drop of blood had actually appeared. He’d immediately become alarmed, seeing the publican swiftly lose colour, choke, and break out into big beads of cold sweat. When death struck like a 
thunderbolt, the man’s lips turning blue, his face black, he finally understood. It was an embolism, and he could only blame the deficiency of his preparations, the fact that his whole method was still so 
primitive. No doubt Lafouasse had been doomed, he might only have lived another six months at most and that, in appalling pain; but the brutality of what had happened was no less inescapable, this 
dreadful death. And what desperate regret, what a jolt to his faith, what rage against useless and murderous science Pascal had felt! He’d returned home livid and only reappeared the next day after 
staying shut up in his room for sixteen hours, flung across his bed fully clothed, scarcely breathing. 

The aftemoon of that particular day, Clotilde, who sat sewing next to him in the workroom, ventured to break the heavy silence. She looked up and watched him flicking through a book, searching for 
information he was unable to find. 

‘Master, are you sick? Why don’t you say so? I'll look after you.’ 

He kept his nose in his book, and muttered in a hollow voice: 

‘Sick? What's it to you? | don’t need anyone.’ 

Wanting to placate him, she went on: 

‘If something’s worrying you, and you're able to tell me, it might help. Yesterday you came home so dejected! You mustn't let yourself be disheartened like that. | spent the night worrying. | got up three 
times and stood outside your door, listening, tormented by the idea that you were in pain.’ 

As gently as she had spoken, it was as if he’d been lashed by a whip. In his morbidly weakened state, a sudden surge of rage made him thrust the book away and shoot to his feet, quivering. 

‘So, you spy on me now, | can’t even retire to my room without people coming and gluing their ears to the walls ... Yes, they even listen to the beating of my heart, they’re waiting for me to die so they 
can ransack everything, burn everything here.’ 

And his voice rose, and all the unjust suffering he felt came out in accusations and threats. 

‘| forbid you to trouble yourself about me ... Have you got anything else to say to me? Have you thought about it, can you put your hand in mine, faithfully, and tell me we agree?’ 

But she didn’t speak again, she just went on staring at him with her big clear eyes, still openly wanting not to give in; while he, further infuriated by this stance, lost all restraint. 

Waving her away, he stammered out: 

‘Go away! Go on! | don’t want you anywhere near me! | don’t want enemies anywhere near me! | don’t want anyone near me, driving me mad!’ 

She rose, white as a ghost, and walked out of the room, perfectly erect, without looking back, taking her needlework with her. 

In the month that followed, Pascal tried to take refuge in work, toiling away desperately around the clock. He would stick at it now for whole days on end, alone in the workroom, and he even spent the 
nights going back over old documents, recasting all his works on heredity. It was as if he’d been seized by a violent need to convince himself of the legitimacy of his hopes, a need to force science to 
provide him with the certainty that humanity could be created anew, made healthy at last and altogether superior. He no longer went out, abandoned his patients, lived in his papers, without fresh air, 
without exercise. And after a month of such overexertion, which wrecked him without alleviating his domestic woes, he fell into such a state of nervous exhaustion that illness, which had been brewing 
for a while, broke out with alarming force. 

Now, when he got up in the morning, Pascal felt annihilated with fatigue, heavier and wearier than when he'd gone to bed the night before. His whole being was under constant strain, his legs felt limp 
after five minutes walking, his body felt shattered at the slightest effort, he was unable to make a move without it ending in a pang of acute pain. At times, the ground beneath his feet would suddenly 
seem to wobble. Constant buzzing in his ears made him giddy, dizzy spells made him shut his eyes as if to protect himself from a hail of sparks. He suddenly hated wine, hardly ate a thing any more, 
had trouble with his digestion. Then, in the middle of the apathy that came with this growing sluggishness, he’d suddenly burst into fits of rage, frenzies of pointless activity. His equilibrium was thrown 
and, made irritable by feebleness, he would swing to violent extremes of mood for no apparent reason. At the slightest emotion, tears would fill his eyes. He ended up locking himself away in such 
convulsions of despair that he would heave with sobs for hours, without any immediate cause for sorrow, simply overwhelmed by the immense sadness of the world. 

But his sickness got distinctly worse after one of his trips to Marseilles, one of those bachelor’s escapades he sometimes went on. Perhaps he'd hoped a bout of debauchery would be a potent 
distraction, would bring relief. He stayed only two days and came back looking battered, morally and physically depleted, with the haunted face of a man who has lost his virility. This was an 
unmentionable humiliation, a fear which desperately concerted efforts had changed to a certainty, and which only added to his lack of confidence as a lover. He had never thought all that was important. 
Now, he was possessed by it, convulsed, overcome with misery, so much so that he contemplated suicide. It was no use telling himself it was probably only temporary, that some morbid cause had to 
be at the bottom of it: the feeling that he was impotent depressed him no less; and he was like a pubescent boy, in front of women, deprived of coherent speech by desire. 

Around the first week in December, Pascal had sudden unbearable attacks of neuralgia. The bones of his skull creaked, making him feel his head would split open at any moment. Informed of this, old 
Madam Rougon decided one day to go and see how her son was. But she slipped into the kitchen, hoping to talk to Martine first. Looking scared and disconsolate, Martine told her that Mister was 
going mad, to be sure; and she described his peculiar ways, the never-ending stamping about in his room, the way he locked all the drawers, and patrolled the house from top to bottom till two in the 
morning. It brought tears to her eyes, and she ended up venturing the opinion that a devil may well have entered Mister’s body, and that they'd do well to alert the curé at Saint-Saturnin. 

‘Such a good man,’ she kept saying, ‘you’d gladly be drawn and quartered for him! What a sorry thing it is, not being able to get him to church, when that would cure him at once, without fail!’ 

But Clotilde, who had heard her grandmother Felicity’s voice, came in. She too wandered through the empty rooms, and lived most of the time in the abandoned salon on the ground floor. She didn’t 
speak, though, but merely listened with that reflective, expectant air of hers. 

‘Ah, it’s you, puss. Hello! ... Martine’s been telling me a devil's got into Pascal's body. That’s my view too—only, this particular devil is called pride. He thinks he knows everything, he’s the emperor 
and the pope rolled into one, and naturally, when people don't fall into line, it infuriates him.’ 

She shrugged her shoulders, full of boundless contempt. 

‘I'd laugh, myself, if it wasn’t so sad ... That boy knows nothing whatever—that'’s just it: he hasn't lived, he’s stayed cooped up with his nose in his books like a fool. Put him in a smart drawing room 
and he’s as innocent as a newborn babe. As for women, he doesn’t know the first thing about them...’ 

Forgetting who she was talking to, this girl and the spinster servant, she lowered her voice, confidentially: 

‘Well, you see! You pay for that too, being too well behaved. No wife, no mistress, nothing. That’s what's ended up curdling his brain.’ 

Clotilde didn’t stir. Her eyelids alone moved, slowly closing over her big thoughtful eyes; but then she raised them again and kept up her act as a poor creature cut off from the world, unable to say a 
word about what was happening inside her. 

‘He’s up there, isn’t he?’ Felicity went on. ‘I came to see him, as this has to stop, it’s too silly for words!’ 

On that note, she went upstairs, while Martine went back to her pots and pans and Clotilde wandered through the empty house again. 

Upstairs, in the workroom, Pascal sat apparently stupefied, his nose in a book wide open in front of him. He could no longer read, the words swam past him, vanished, made no sense. But he went on 
desperately trying, it killed him to see that he was losing even his ability to work, which until now had been so powerful. His mother wasted no time, and chided him immediately, tore the book from him 
and flung it on a table, shouting that, when you were sick, you looked after yourself. He stood up with an angry jerk, ready to drive her out, just as he had driven out Clotilde. But instead he made one 
last effort of will and reverted to his usual deference. 

‘Mother, you know very well I've never wanted to argue with you ... Leave me alone, please.’ 

She stood her ground, taking him to task over his continual mistrust. He was the one putting himself into a fever, always imagining enemies were surrounding him with traps, watching him so as to 
burgle him. Would any man of sound mind imagine people persecuting him like that? And, while she was at it, she accused him of getting a little too carried away with his discovery, his famous elixir 
that cured all ills. It was no good thinking you were God. All the more so as disappointments were only the crueller; and she made an allusion to Lafouasse, the man he'd killed: naturally, she realized 
that that couldn’t have been pleasant for him, for it was indeed enough to make anyone take to their bed. 

Pascal, who was still managing to control himself, kept his eyes on the ground and merely replied: 

‘Mother, please, leave me alone.’ 

‘Oh, no! | won't leave you alone,’ she shouted with her usual vehemence, fierce in spite of her great age. ‘That’s exactly why I've come—to give you a bit of a shove, and pull you out of this fever that’s 
eating you alive ... No, things can’t go on like this, | won't sit by and let us become the laughing stock of the whole village again, with the way you’re carrying on ... | want you to get yourself better.’ 
He shrugged his shoulders and said in an undertone, as if talking to himself, making a troubling observation: 

‘I'm not sick.’ 

But, at that, Felicity started up, beside herself. 


‘What, not sick! What do you mean, not sick! Only a doctor could fail to look at himself like this. Good God! My poor boy, all those who come near you are struck by it: you’re going mad with pride and 
fear!’ 

This time Pascal swiftly raised his head and looked her straight in the eye, while she carried on: 

‘That's what | wanted to tell you, since no one else would. I’m right, aren't I? You're old enough to know what you ought to do ... A person fights back, you think of other things, you don’t let yourself be 
overcome by some obsession, especially when you're from a family like ours ... You know what they're like. Watch out, and get yourself better.’ 

He had gone pale but went on staring at her, as though probing into her to find out what there was of her in him. And he merely said in reply: 

‘You're right, Mother. Thank you.’ 

When he was alone again, he fell back into the chair at his table and tried to resume reading his book. But he was no more able than before to focus his attention and understand the words, the letters 
blurred before his eyes. The remarks his mother had made buzzed in his ears, and an anguish that had been mounting inside him for some time, grew, settled, and now haunted him with a sense of 
immediate, clearly defined, danger. Two months earlier he’d boasted so triumphantly of not being part of the family, but was he now about to get the most appalling refutation of this? Would he have 
the pain of seeing the family defect spring up again in his own marrow? Would he spend his life in terror at feeling himself to be in the clutches of the hereditary monster? His mother had said it: he was 
going mad with pride and fear. The presumptuous notion, the fanatical certainty he’d had of eliminating suffering, giving men willpower, making humanity anew, healthy and nobler—this was surely just 
the onset of delusions of grandeur. And, in his fear of being ambushed, in his compulsion to watch out for the enemies he sensed bent on destroying him, he easily recognized the symptoms of 
persecution mania. All the abnormalities in the bloodline ended up in the same terrible case: rapid-onset madness, then general paralysis, and death. 

From that day forward, Pascal was possessed. The state of nervous exhaustion to which overwork and grief had reduced him, left him utterly defenceless, at the mercy of this haunting fear of madness 
and death. All the morbid sensations he had been experiencing, the immense fatigue on waking, the buzzing, the dizziness, right down to his attacks of indigestion and sudden crying fits, stacked up, 
one on top of the other, as so many certain proofs of the imminent breakdown with which he believed he was threatened. When it came to himself, he completely lost his fine and subtle powers of 
diagnosis as an observant doctor; and although he continued to reason, it was only to muddle everything and pervert everything, under the mental and physical depression in which he dragged himself 
around. He was no longer master of his own actions, was close to being mad, persuading himself, hour by hour, that he would go mad. 

He spent whole days over that pale December burying himself deeper in his illness. Every morning he tried to escape the haunting dread, but he would come back no matter what and shut himself up 
in the workroom and take up the tangled thread of the day before. The lengthy study he’d done of heredity, his massive research work, all his labours, wound up poisoning him, providing him with 
endlessly renewed causes for anxiety. To the ever-present question he put himself about his specific hereditary case, the files were there, providing answers that covered all the possible combinations. 
Those combinations appeared so numerous now that he lost his bearings in them. If he’d got it wrong, if he couldn’t set himself apart as a remarkable case of innateness, should he put himself in the 
category of reversion inheritance, skipping one, two, or even three generations? Was his case more simply a manifestation of latent inheritance, something that would supply fresh proof in support of 
his theory of germ plasma? Or should it be seen merely as evidence of the particularity of successive resemblances, with the sudden appearance of an unknown ancestor, at the close of his life? From 
the moment these questions began gnawing at him, he had no rest, but threw himself into tracking down the original source of his case, combing through his notes, rereading his books. And he analysed 
himself, monitored his every sensation so as to draw data on which he could assess himself. The days when his mind was lazier, when he believed he was experiencing peculiar problems with his 
vision, he inclined towards a predominance of the original nervous lesion; while, if he thought he was being attacked in the legs, his feet feeling leaden and sore, he imagined he was suffering from the 
indirect influence of some ancestor who'd come into the family from outside. Everything was mixed up, and he reached a point where he no longer recognized himself, amidst the imaginary troubles 
assaulting his distressed organism. And every night, the conclusion was the same, the same death knell tolled inside his skull: heredity, terrifying heredity, fear of going mad. 

One day early in January, Clotilde unintentionally witnessed a scene that broke her heart. She was sitting by a window in the workroom, reading, hidden by the high back of her armchair, when she 
saw Pascal come in, after he’d been out of sight, cloistered in his room, since the day before. With both hands he was holding up to his eyes an unfolded sheet of yellowed paper she recognized as 
the Family Tree. He was so absorbed, his eyes so fixed, that she could have shown herself without his noticing her. He spread the Tree on the table and continued staring at it, with his terrified 
questioning look, gradually defeated and pleading, his cheeks wet with tears. Why, in God’s name wouldn't the Tree answer him! Why wouldn't it tell him which ancestor he took after, so that he could 
write down his case, on his own leaf, alongside the others? If he was destined to go mad, why couldn’t the Tree tell him so, clearly? That would have calmed him down, since he believed he was 
suffering only from uncertainty. Tears blurred his vision, but he went on looking, overpowered by this need to know that was finally causing his reason to fail. Clotilde had to hide when she saw him go 
to the cupboard and swing both doors open. He grabbed a fistful of files, flung them on the table, and flicked through them furiously. It was the scene of the terrible night of the storm starting all over 
again, the nightmare gallop, the parade of all these phantoms, conjured up, looming up from out of the mass of old papers. As they passed, he threw at each one of them a question, a fervent prayer, 
demanding to know the origin of his sickness, hoping for a word, a murmur that would give him some certainty. At first he let out only an indistinct stammer; then words formed, scraps of sentences. 
‘Is it you? ... Is it you? ... Is it you? ... Oh, old mother, the mother of us all, are you the one destined to pass your madness on to me? ... Is it you, the alcoholic uncle, the old rogue of an uncle, whose 
inveterate drunkenness I'll be paying for? ... Is it you, the ataxic nephew, or you, the mystic nephew, or you, the idiot niece, who brings me the truth by showing me one of the forms of the lesion I’m 
suffering from? ... Or is it you, the second cousin who hanged himself, or you, the second cousin who committed murder, or you, the second cousin who died of rottenness,* all these tragic ends 
heralding my own, my moral decline inside a padded cell, the appalling decomposition of my body?’ 

And the gallop continued, they all reared up and raced past at the speed of a gale. The files came to life, fleshed out, jostled each other, in a stampede of suffering humanity. 

‘Ah! Who'll tell me, who'll tell me, who'll tell me? ... Is it this one who died mad? This one who was carried off by consumption? This one who suffocated from paralysis? This one who was killed very 
young by malnutrition? ...* Who’s got the poison I’m going to die from? What is it—hysteria, alcoholism, tuberculosis, scrofula? And what's it going to turn me into—an epileptic, an ataxic, or a lunatic? 
... A lunatic! Who said a lunatic? They ail say it, a lunatic, a lunatic, a lunatic!’ 

Pascal was choking on sobs. Feeling faint, he dropped his head among the files and cried non-stop, his body heaving. And gripped by a sort of religious terror and feeling the fatality that governs 
bloodlines, Clotilde quietly walked away, holding her breath; for she knew only too well that he would have been horribly ashamed if he’d sensed she was there. 

A long period of soul-destroying bleakness followed. January was very cold. But the sky remained wonderfully cloudless, the sun shone unfailingly every day in the unblemished blue; and, at La 
Souleiade, the windows of the workroom, facing south, turned it into a greenhouse, keeping the temperature there delectably mild. They didn’t even light the fire, the sun never left the room, laying a 
gauze of pale gold in which flies, spared by the winter, slowly flew around. There was no sound in there apart from the quivering of their wings. It was sleepily still and warm, like a patch of spring that 
had been sealed off and preserved inside the old house. 

It was there one morning that Pascal in his turn overheard something, the tail end of a conversation, that made his suffering much worse. He hardly ever left his room before lunch these days, and so 
it was Clotilde who received Doctor Ramond, ushering him into the workroom, where they'd begun chatting quietly, huddled together in the bright sunlight. 

This was the third time in a week that Ramond had come round. Personal circumstances, above all the need to firmly consolidate his position as a Plassans doctor, compelled him not to put off marrying 
any longer; and he wanted a decisive answer from Clotilde. Twice before already, other people had been in the way, preventing him from speaking. As he only wanted to hear the answer from her, he 
had resolved to clear things up with her directly in a frank and open conversation. Their camaraderie, and shared level-headedness and integrity, encouraged him to take this approach. And he was 
winding up, smiling and gazing into her eyes. 

‘| assure you, Clotilde, this is the best course for us to take ... You know I’ve loved you for a long time. | feel deep affection and esteem for you. But if that’s not enough, there’s also the fact that we'll 
get on perfectly and be very happy together, I’m certain of it.’ 

She had not cast her eyes down, but returned his candid gaze with a friendly smile. He really was very handsome, in the absolute prime of youth. 

‘Why’, she asked, ‘don’t you marry Miss Lévéque, the solicitor’s daughter? She’s prettier and richer than | am, and | know she'd be so happy ... My dear friend, | fear you’re making a silly mistake 
choosing me.’ 

He remained unruffled, seemingly convinced of the rightness of his decision. 

‘But | don’t love Miss Lévéque, | love you. Besides, I've thought everything through and | can only tell you again that | know exactly what I’m doing. Say yes, you yourself couldn't make a better choice.’ 
At that she became solemn, and a shadow flitted across her face, the shadow of the thoughts, of the inward, almost unconscious battles that had kept her silent for many long days. 

‘Well then, my friend, since it’s quite serious, allow me not to give you an answer today, let me have another few weeks. Master is really very sick, and I’m troubled, too; and you wouldn't want to get 
me on an impulse ... | assure you I’m also very fond of you. But it would be wrong to make a decision right now, there’s too much misery at home ... So, we're agreed, no? | won't keep you waiting 
long.’ 

To change the subject, she added: 

‘Yes, Master worries me. | wanted to see you, wanted to tell you—you especially ... The other day, | caught him crying his eyes out, and it’s clear to me that he’s haunted by fear of going mad ... The 
day before yesterday, when you were talking to him, | could see you were studying him. Tell me honestly, what do you think of his condition? Is he in danger?’ 

Doctor Ramond let out a cry of protest. ‘No, no! He’s overdone it and come a cropper, that’s all! ... How can a man of his calibre, who’s spent so much time looking into nervous diseases, be so off the 
mark? It really is dispiriting if the clearest and most vigorous minds can shut down like this! ... In his case, that brainwave of his, the hypodermic injections, would be just the thing. Why doesn’t he inject 
himself?’ 

But the young woman gestured in despair and said that Pascal didn’t listen to her any more, that she couldn’t even speak to him now, so he added: 

‘Well then, I'll talk to him.’ 

It was at that moment that Pascal emerged from his room, drawn by the sound of voices. But seeing them both so close together, so animated, so young and so beautiful, in the sunlight, as though 
cloaked in sunlight, he stopped dead at the door. His eyes widened and his pale face fell. 

Ramond had taken Clotilde’s hand, wanting to keep her a bit longer. 

‘That's a promise, isn’t it? I'd like the wedding to take place this summer ... You know how much | love you, and I'll be waiting for your answer.’ 

‘Of course,’ she replied. ‘Before another month goes by, everything will be settled.’ 

Pascal was so dazed he reeled. So now this lad, a friend, a student, had infiltrated his house to rob him of what was his! He should have anticipated this development, but the sudden news of a possible 
wedding surprised him, crushed him as though it were some unforeseen catastrophe, in which his life would finally come crashing down in ruins. This creature he had moulded, whom he thought of as 
his, was about to take herself off without regret, she was about to leave him to die all alone, in his own little hole! Only the day before, she had caused him such pain he’d wondered if he wouldn't part 
company with her, pack her off to her brother, who was still clamouring for her. For a moment, he'd even decided to go ahead with this separation, so they could both have some peace. But now to 
suddenly find her there with this man, to hear her promising an answer, to think that she was about to marry, that she’d soon leave him—this was a terrible stab to the heart. 

He strode in heavily and the two young people turned round, slightly embarrassed. 

‘Well, hello Master! We were just talking about you,’ Ramond said brightly at last. ‘Yes, we were conspiring, | have to confess ... Look, why don’t you administer to yourself? You don’t have anything 
serious, you'd be back on your feet in a fortnight.’ 

Pascal, who had dropped onto a chair, kept his eyes on them. He had the strength to get himself under control, and no trace of the injury he had received showed on his face. He would surely die of it, 
yet no one in the world would suspect what particular malady had carried him off. It was a relief for him, though, to be able to take offence and vehemently refuse to swallow as much as a glass of 
herbal tea. 
‘Administer to myself! What's the point? ... Isn’t the jig up for this old carcass of mine?’ 

Ramond insisted, smiling with his usual quiet composure. 

‘You'll bury the lot of us. This is just an irregularity, and you know very well you have the cure ... Inject yourself...’ 

He was unable to continue, and that was the final straw. Pascal flew into a rage, asked if they wanted him to kill himself the way he'd killed Lafouasse. His injections! Now there was an invention he 
had every reason to be proud of! He disowned medicine, vowed he’d never touch another sick person again. When you were no longer good for anything, you curled up your toes, and that was better 
for all concerned. It was, moreover, what he intended to do, and as quickly as possible. 

‘Rubbish!’ Ramond concluded, deciding to take his leave for fear of inflaming him further. ‘I leave you in Clotilde’s hands, so my mind’s completely at ease ... Clotilde will take care of things.’ 

But that morning Pascal had received the ultimate blow. He took to his bed as soon as the light faded and stayed there till the following night, without once opening his door. Clotilde became anxious 
after a while, and banged violently on the door with her fist: not a breath, not a murmur in reply. Martine herself came up and begged Mister, through the keyhole, to at least tell her if he needed anything. 
A deathly silence reigned, it felt as if the room were empty. Then, on the morning of the second day, as Clotilde tried the handle on the off-chance, the door yielded; perhaps it had been unlocked for 


hours. She was able to freely enter this room in which she had never set foot. It was a big room, made cold by its north-facing aspect, but all she could see was a small, curtainless iron bed, a shower 
bath in a comer, a long blackwood table, a few chairs, and on the table, and on rows of shelves running along the walls, a whole alchemy set, mortars, bumers, apparatuses, cases of surgical 
instruments. Pascal was up and dressed and sitting on the edge of the bed, which he’d worn himself out making, unassisted. 

‘Won't you let me look after you, then?’ she asked, moved and fearful, not daring to go too far in. 

He waved his hand in defeat. 

‘Oh, you can come in! | won't hit you, | don’t have the strength.’ 

From that day forward, he could tolerate her being near him, and he allowed her to attend to him. But he was awkwardly capricious, all the same, and didn’t want her coming in whenever he was in 
bed, gripped by a kind of morbid bashfulness; and he would make her send Martine instead. He rarely stayed in bed, anyway, but would drag himself from chair to chair, powerless to do any kind of 
work. His illness got even worse, and he finally reached the point of utter despair, ravaged by migraines and stomach aches, without the strength, as he expressed it, to put one foot in front of the other, 
convinced every morning anew that he'd be sleeping that night at Les Tulettes, stark raving mad. He was wasting away and his face always looked sorrowful, and tragically beautiful, framed by his 
flowing white hair, which he continued to comb out of one last remaining shred of vanity. And although he agreed to let them look after him, he rudely rejected all remedies, having lost his faith in 
medicine. 

He was now Clotilde’s sole concern. She weaned herself off all else; first she started going to Low Mass, rather than High, then she stopped going to church altogether. In her eager longing for some 
kind of certainty and happiness, it seemed as if she was starting to be satisfied with this job that took up every minute of her time, centred on a beloved being, whom she would have liked to see cheerful 
and kind again. It meant giving all of herself, a certain self-neglect, a need to build her happiness on someone else’s happiness; and doing so unconsciously, motivated only by her womanly heart, as 
she went through this crisis that was changing her profoundly without her caring to examine it. She still kept silent about the conflict that had divided them, it hadn’t occurred to her yet to throw her arms 
around his neck and proclaim that she was his, that he could live again, since she was giving him her all. In her mind, she was just an affectionate daughter, watching over him the way any other relative 
would have done. And it was all very pure, very chaste, all thoughtful attentions, perpetual kindnesses, such an invasion of her life that the days now flew past, free of torment about the hereafter, filled 
only with the desire to heal him. 

Where she faced a real battle, though, was in trying to get him to inject himself. He would flare up, disown his discovery, call himself an imbecile. And she would shout back. She was the one, these 
days, who had faith in science, and got indignant to see him doubt his genius. For a long while, he resisted; then, sapped of energy, yielding to the power she now assumed over him, he simply tried to 
spare himself the affectionate fight she would pick with him every morning. Right from the first injections, he experienced great relief, even if he refused to admit it. His head began to clear, his strength 
gradually returned. And so she triumphed, feeling a surge of pride in him, extolling his method, appalled that he didn’t admire himself as an example of the miracles he could perform. He smiled, and 
began to see his case clearly. What Ramond had said was true, it must have been simple nervous exhaustion. Maybe he would pull through after all. 

‘Well! You're what's curing me, little girl,’ he would say, without wanting to admit his hopes. ‘Remedies, you see, only work if the right person administers them.’ 

The convalescence dragged on, lasting the whole month of February. The weather remained clear and cold, but not a day went by without the sun warming up the workroom with its stream of pale 
rays. And yet there were relapses, bouts of black melancholy, times when the invalid plunged back into his terror-stricken state; while his carer, in great distress, had to go and sit at the other end of 
the room so as not to inflame him further. Once again he despaired of ever recovering. He became bitter, and aggressively sarcastic. 

It was on one of these bad days that, having gone to the window, Pascal spotted his neighbour, Mister Bellombre, the retired teacher, circling his trees checking to see if they had lots of budding fruit. 
The sight of the old man, so proper and so upright, perfectly serene in his selfishness, apparently never a prey to illness, suddenly threw him into a fit. 

‘Ah!’ he growled. ‘There’s a man who'll never push himself too hard, who'll never risk his hide giving himself grief!’ 

And off he went from there, launching into an ironic encomium on selfishness. Being all alone in the world, having no friend, no wife, no child of one’s own—what bliss! That hard-hearted miser who, 
for forty years, only had to box the ears of other people’s children, who had retreated into solitude, without so much as a dog, but only a deaf-and-dumb gardener, older than he was himself—did he 
not represent the greatest possible sum of happiness on this earth? Not a single responsibility, not a single duty, not a single worry other than that of his precious health! He was a wise man, all right, 
he'd live to a hundred. 

‘Ah! Being afraid of life—honestly, there is no greater cowardice ... To think | sometimes regret not having a child of my own about the place! Do we have any right to bring miserable creatures into the 
world? We need to kill off bad heredity, kill off life ... The only decent man, fancy, turns out to be that old coward!’ 

Mister Bellombre continued peacefully circling his pear trees, in the March sun. He took care not to move too briskly, but conserved his vigorous old age. As he encountered a pebble on the path, he 
poked it aside with the end of his cane, then walked on at a leisurely pace. 

‘Just look at him! Isn’t he well preserved, isn’t he handsome, doesn’t he unite all the blessings of Heaven in his dear self! | don’t know anyone happier.’ 

Clotilde, who had kept quiet, was pained by Pascal’s sarcasm, which she sensed was fraught with sadness. She usually defended Mister Bellombre and now felt a cry of protest mounting. Tears sprang 
to her eyes and she simply replied, in a hushed voice: 

‘Yes, but he isn’t loved.’ 

That put an abrupt end to the distressing scene. As though he’d received a shock, Pascal tumed round and looked at her. Unexpected compassion filled his eyes with tears, too, and he walked away 
so as not to cry. 

Several more days passed, marked by this alternation of good and bad moments. Pascal’s strength was returning, but only very slowly, and he was driven to despair by not being able to get back to 
work again without breaking out in copious sweat. If he’d persisted he would surely have fainted. And as long as he wasn’t working he felt indeed that the convalescence would drag out. Yet he once 
again took an interest in his customary research pursuits, and he reread the last pages he'd written; but with this reawakening of the scholar in him, his old worries returned. At one stage he sank into 
such a slump that the entire house virtually disintegrated: people could have robbed him, taken everything, destroyed everything, and he wouldn’t even have been aware of the disaster. Now, he’d 
gone back to being on the lookout, and he would pat his pocket to assure himself that the key to the cupboard was still there. 

But one morning, when he'd slept in and only emerged from his room at around eleven o’clock, he caught sight of Clotilde in the workroom, quietly absorbed in doing an extremely accurate pastel 
drawing of a flowering almond branch. She looked up, smiling; and, picking up a key lying next to her, on her desk, tried to give it to him. 

‘Here, Master!’ 

Astonished, not knowing what to make of it, he examined the thing she held out to him. 

‘What's this?’ 

‘It's the key to the cupboard which must have fallen out of your pocket yesterday. | found it here this morning.’ 

At that, Pascal took the key, feeling extraordinarily moved. He looked at it, he looked at Clotilde. So, it was over? She wouldn't torment him any more, she wouldn't be furiously determined to steal 
everything, burn everything, any more? Seeing her also deeply moved, he felt his heart fill with boundless joy. 

He grabbed her and hugged her. 

‘Ah, little girl, what if we managed not to be too unhappy!’ 

Then he went to his desk and opened a drawer and threw the key in, just as he used to do before. 

From that moment, he recovered his strength and his convalescence progressed more swiftly. Relapses were still possible as he remained badly shaken. But he was able to write again, and the days 
weren't quite as oppressive. The sun also perked up, and it was already so warm in the workroom that they sometimes had to half close the shutters. He refused to see visitors, barely tolerated Martine, 
and had them tell his mother he was sleeping whenever she came to ask after him, as she did every now and then. And he was only happy in this delightful solitude, nursed by the rebel, yesterday's 
enemy, today’s dutiful disciple. Long silences lay between them without making them feel uncomfortable. They reflected, and they dreamed, in an atmosphere of immense peacefulness. 

One day, though, Pascal seemed very solemn. He was now convinced that his illness was purely accidental and that the issue of heredity had played no role in it. But that didn’t fill him with any less 
humility. 

‘My God!’ he murmured. ‘How insignificant we are! | thought | was so strong, | was so proud of my sanity! And yet a bit of grief and a bit of fatigue nearly drove me mad!’ 

He fell silent, musing further, and his eyes lit up as he managed to get himself under control. Then, in a moment of wisdom and courage, he made up his mind. 

‘If I'm feeling better, I’m happy for you most of all.’ 

Clotilde didn’t understand and looked up. 

‘Why's that?’ 

‘Because of your wedding, of course ... Now we'll be able to fix a date.’ 

She was stunned. 

‘Ah, that’s right, my wedding!’ 

‘Why don’t we settle right now on the second week in June?’ 

‘Yes, the second week in June; that'd be good.’ They said no more; she brought her gaze back to her needlework while he sat there motionless, his eyes far away, and face solemn. 
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THAT day, when she reached La Souleiade, old Madam Rougon spotted Martine in the vegetable garden planting leeks; and, making the most of the opportunity, she headed straight for the servant to 
have a chat and drag information out of her before stepping into the house. 

Time was slipping by, and she was most aggrieved at what she called Clotilde’s desertion. She strongly sensed that she would never again get to the files through her. The child was going astray, she'd 
been reconciled to Pascal since she'd been looking after him, and she was becoming so corrupted that her grandmother had not seen her at church again. So she’d gone back to her original idea, 
which was to get the girl out of the way, then defeat her son when he was on his own, weakened by isolation. Since she hadn't managed to persuade the girl to go and join her brother, she was now 
madly plumping for the marriage, and she would have liked to throw her at Doctor Ramond the very next day, unhappy as she was at the continual delays. She’d come running, this particular afternoon, 
driven by a feverish need to hasten things along. 

‘Hello, Martine ... How is everyone here?’ 

The servant, who was on her knees with her hands full of dirt, raised her pale face, which she was protecting from the sun with the aid of a handkerchief tied over her coif. 

‘Well, the same as usual, Madam, middling.’ 

And they chatted away. Felicity treated her like a confidante, a devoted old maid who was now one of the family, someone you could say anything to. She began by questioning her, wanted to know if 
Doctor Ramond had been over that morning. He had, but as far as Martine knew, they'd only talked about this and that. At this news, Felicity despaired, for she herself had seen the young doctor the 
day before and he had confided in her, told her how dejected he was not to have a definite answer, in a hurry now to at least get Clotilde’s word. It could not go on like this, the girl would have to be 
forced to commit herself. 

‘He’s too nice,’ she cried. ‘I told him so, too. | knew very well that yet again this morning, he wouldn’t dare demand a straight answer ... But I’m going to make it my business. We'll soon see if | don’t 
force that girl to come to a decision.’ 

Composing herself, she added: 

‘My son’s back on his feet now, he doesn’t need her.’ 

Martine, who had resumed planting her leeks, bent double at the waist, swiftly straightened up. 

‘Ah! That's for sure!’ 

And her face, worn out by thirty years of domestic service, lit up with a rekindled flame. This was because a wound had been bleeding inside her ever since her master had been almost completely 
unable to bear her near him. The whole time he was ill, he had kept her away, accepting her services less and less, and finally shutting his bedroom door to her. She was dimly aware of what was going 
on and was tortured by an instinctive jealousy, in her worship of this master who'd owned her, heart and soul, for so many long years. 

‘No, of course we don’t need Miss! I’m quite enough for Mister.’ 


Then, although normally so discreet, she went on to talk about her work in the garden, said she found the time to do the vegetables so they didn’t have to pay for a day-labourer. The house was big, all 
right; but if you weren't frightened of work, you could get through it. Then again, when Miss left them, that'd be one less person to wait on, after all. And her eyes glimmered unconsciously at the thought 
of the profound solitude, the blessed peace in which they’d live, after the girl was gone. 

She dropped her voice. 

‘It'll upset me because Mister will of course be so upset. I’d never have believed I'd wish for people to part ways like that ... Only, Madam, | think like you do that it has to happen, because I’m very 
much afraid Miss will end up going bad here and that'll mean one more soul lost to the good Lord ... Ah! It's sad, my heart’s so heavy sometimes, it’s bursting!’ 

‘They're up there, the two of them, aren’t they?’ said Felicity. ‘I'll go up and have a word, and I'll see to it personally that they put an end to this business once and for all.’ 

When she came down again an hour later, she found Martine still crawling around on her knees in the soft dirt, finishing her planting. Upstairs, as soon as she had got started and told them how she’d 
spoken to Doctor Ramond and he'd seemed impatient to know his fate, she saw that Pascal agreed with her: he was solemn and he nodded as if to say he found Ramond’s impatience only natural. 
Clotilde herself had stopped laughing and seemed to be listening deferentially. But she expressed some surprise. Why was she being rushed? Master had set the wedding for the second week in June, 
so she had two whole months ahead of her. She would speak to Ramond about it very soon. Marriage was so serious that she could surely be left to give it some thought and commit herself only at 
the last minute. What’s more, she said these things in her virtuous manner, like someone determined to make a decision. And Felicity had had to be satisfied with the evident desire the two of them felt 
that things should take the most reasonable turn. 

‘To tell you the truth, | think it's done,’ she concluded. ‘He doesn’t seem to be putting any obstacles in the way, and she only seems to want to act without haste, like any girl who intends to make up 
her mind completely before committing herself for life ... I'll give her another week to think about it.’ 

Martine, squatting on her heels, stared at the ground, her face the picture of gloom. 

‘Yes,’ she muttered in an undertone, ‘Miss’s been doing a lot of thinking of late ... | bump into her all over the place. You talk to her, she doesn’t answer. It’s like when people are coming down with an 
illness and their eyes go all funny ... Something's up, she’s not herself any more, not herself...’ 

And at that she grabbed the dibble again and stuck in a leek, keen to get on with her work; while old Madam Rougon, feeling somewhat easier, went off, certain, she said, that the marriage would take 
place. 

Pascal did, indeed, seem to accept Clotilde’s marriage as if it were decided on, inevitable. He hadn’t spoken to her about it again; the rare allusions they made to it between themselves, in their never- 
ending conversations, left them serene; and it was simply as if the two months they still had to live together would go on forever, an eternity whose end they would never see. She, especially, would 
look at him with a smile, and put off all vexations and decisions till later, with a sweetly dismissive wave of the hand that indicated she trusted to life in all its goodness. He, cured, getting stronger by 
the day, only grew sad the moment he returned to the solitude of his room, at night, when she had gone to bed. He would feel cold, a sharp chill would come over him to think that a time was coming 
when he’d always be alone. Was it the onset of old age that made him shiver like this? Far off in the distance, it looked to him like a land of darkness, in which he could already feel all his energies 
dissolving. And he then regretted not having a wife, not having a child, and yearning would fill him with rebellion, and wring his heart with unbearable agony. 

Ah, if only he’d lived! Some nights he even cursed science, which he accused of having robbed him of the best years of his life. He had let himself be devoured by work, and it had eaten up his brain, 
eaten up his heart, eaten up his muscles. And the only thing all that lonely passion had given birth to was books, ink-blackened paper that the wind would no doubt blow away, books whose cold pages 
froze his hands whenever he opened them. No warm woman's breast to press against his own, no soft child’s hair to kiss! He had lived alone in his icy single bed, the bed of a self-absorbed scholar, 
and he’d die in it, alone. But was he really to die that way? Would he never taste the happiness enjoyed by ordinary street-porters, ordinary carters whose whips cracked below his windows? He grew 
panicky at the idea that he needed to hurry, for time would soon run out. All his untapped youth, all his repressed pent-up desires came surging back then through his veins, in a tumultuous flood. He 
vowed to love again, to come alive again and so drain to the last drop the passions he had never drunk, taste them all, before he was an old man. He would knock on doors, he would stop passers-by, 
he would roam through town and country. But then, the next day, when he’d had a good wash and got out of his room, all this feverish restlessness would subside, the torrid tableaux would fade away, 
and he went back to being his timid self. Then, the following night, fear of loneliness would throw him back into the same insomnia, his blood would burn again, and he would feel the same despair, the 
same rebellion, the same craving not to die without having known the love of a woman. 

During those raging nights, his eyes wide open in the dark, he dreamed the same dream over and over. A girl, a traveller, was going past on the road, a girl of twenty, wonderfully beautiful; and she 
came in and knelt before him, with an air of submissive adoration, and he married her. She was one of those love pilgrims, like the ones you find in the old stories, who have followed a star to come 
and restore health and strength to a very powerful old king, covered in glory. He was the old king, and she adored him, working the miracle, she being only twenty, of giving him some of her youthfulness. 
He emerged triumphant from her arms, having recovered his courage and faith in life. In a fifteenth-century Bible he owned, illustrated with primitive wood engravings, one image in particular inspired 
him, and that was of old King David returning to his room, his hand on the bare shoulder of Abishag, the young Shunammite. He read the text on the opposite page: ‘King David was old, and could get 
no heat, even though they covered him in clothes. So his servants said to him: “We will seek a young virgin for our lord the king, so that she may stand before the king, and cherish him, and lie in his 
bosom, and warm our lord the king.” And so they sought in all the lands of Israel for a fair damsel and they found Abishag, a Shunammite, and brought her to the king. And the damsel was very fair and 
cherished the king, and ministered to him...’* The old king’s chill—wasn't it the same chill that froze him now, as soon as he got into bed alone, beneath the grim ceiling of his room? And the girl traveller, 
the love pilgrim his dream brought him, wasn’t she the devotional and docile Abishag, the passionate subject who gives herself completely to her master, for his sole good? He saw her there always, a 
slave happy to be annihilated in him, responsive to his every desire, of such stunning beauty that she was enough to furnish him with everlasting joy, of such sweetness that he felt himself immersed 
in scented oil just being near her. Then, as he sometimes leafed through the antique Bible, other engravings filed past and his imagination would lose itself in this vanished world of patriarchs and kings. 
What faith in the longevity of man, in his creative force, in his almighty power over womankind, with these extraordinary stories of hundred-year-old men still getting their wives pregnant, taking their 
servants to their beds, entertaining young widows and virgins who happened to be passing by! There was the centenarian Abraham, father of Ishmael and Isaac, husband of his own sister Sarah, 
obeyed master of his handmaid Hagar.* There was the enchanting idyll of Ruth and Boaz, the young widow turning up in the Bethlehem countryside during the barley harvest, and coming to lie down, 
one balmy night, at the feet of the master, who understands the right she is claiming, and marries her as her kinsman through marriage, according to the law.* There was the whole unbridled thrust of 
a strong and tenacious people, whose toil was destined to conquer the world, these men whose virility was never sated, these women who were always fertile, this stubborn, teeming race continuing 
on through all kinds of crimes, adulteries, acts of incest, amorous adventures beyond the realm of age or reason. His own dream, gazing on these primitive old engravings, ended up taking on a certain 
reality. Abishag came into his dismal room and lit it up and filled it with perfume, opened her bare arms, her bare body, all her divine nakedness, to make him the gift of her magnificent youth.* 

Ah, youth! He was ravenous for it! In the twilight of his life, this passionate longing for youth was his revolt against the old age that loomed, a desperate desire to turn back time and start again. And 
mingled with this need he felt to start again, there was more, for him, than just a yearning for those first tastes of happiness, the inestimable value of days long gone, over which memory casts its spell; 
there was also an absolute determination to enjoy his health and his strength this time round, not to miss out on any of the joy of loving. Ah, youth! How he would have sunk his teeth into it, how he 
would have lived it over again, voraciously eating it all and drinking it all up, before he got old. He was overcome with anguish when he pictured himself again at twenty, slim-hipped, with the healthy 
vigour of a young oak, dazzling white teeth and thick black hair. With what brio he would have celebrated them, these gifts he’d once scorned, if by some miracle they were given back to him! And youth 
in a woman, any girl passing by, aroused him, stirred him deeply. Quite often this went beyond the individual to embrace the very idea of youth, the pure smell and the glow emanating from it, bright 
eyes, wholesome lips, rosy cheeks, and above all a delicate neck, silky and round, shaded by straggling curls at the nape; and, to him, youth always appeared fine and tall, exquisitely slender in its 
easy nakedness. His eyes would follow the apparition, his heart would be swamped with boundless desire. Youth alone was good and desirable, it was the flower of the world, the only beauty, the only 
joy, the only real good, along with health, that nature could bestow on a human being. Ah, to start again, to be young again, to have in your arms, all to yourself, all of young womanhood! 

Now that the fine April weather had covered the fruit trees in flowers, Pascal and Clotilde resumed their morning walks around La Souleiade. These were his first sorties as a convalescent, and she 
would steer him to the already scorching threshing floor, taking him down the paths of the pine grove and bringing him back close to the terrace, which was sliced up by bars of shadow from the two 
centenarian cypresses that provided the only shade. The sun was turning the old flagstones white there and the vast horizon rolled away beneath the sparkling sky. 

One morning, when Clotilde had been running around, she came back all excited and shaking with laughter, so giddy that she went up to the workroom without taking off her garden hat or the light 
piece of lace she'd tied around her neck. 

‘Ah!’ she said. ‘I’m hot! ... And how silly of me not to get rid of these downstairs! I'll take them back down in a minute.’ 

When she'd first stepped inside, she had flung the lace on an armchair. And she tugged at the ribbons on the big straw hat, in a hurry to untie them. 

‘Ah, wouldn't you know it! Now I’ve gone and tightened the knot. I'll never get this off, you have to come to my rescue.’ 

Pascal was also excited by the lovely walk and felt cheered to see her so beautiful and so happy. He came over, had to stand facing her, very close. 

‘Wait, put your chin up ... Oh, you keep moving, how do you expect me to see what I’m doing?’ 

She laughed all the louder and he saw the way the laughter swelled her breast with a wave of sound. His fingers got tangled under her chin, at that delicious part of the neck, and he accidentally 
touched the warm silk of her skin there. She was wearing a very low-cut dress with a scooped neck, and he breathed all of her in through the opening, a living bouquet of womanhood rising up, the 
pure smell of her youth, warmed up in the hot sun. All of a sudden, he was dazed and felt as if he was going to faint. 

‘Stop! | can’t do anything if you won't keep still!’ 

A rush of blood made his temples throb, his fingers strayed, while she leant back further, unwittingly offering the temptation of her virginity. She was the apparition of magnificent youth in person, with 
bright eyes, wholesome lips, rosy cheeks, and above all a delicate neck, silky and round, shaded by straggling curls at the nape. And he was conscious of how fine she was, how willowy, with her small 
bosom, blossoming so exquisitely! 

‘There, it's done!’ she cried. 

Without knowing how, he had untied the ribbons. The walls were spinning, he could still see her, bareheaded now, with her luminous face, shaking her golden curls out as she laughed. And he was 
afraid he’d take her in his arms again, kiss her madly, in all the places she was showing some of her naked flesh. So he dashed away, carrying the hat, which he still had in his hand, and stammering: 
‘I'll go and hang it in the hall ... Wait for me, | need to speak to Martine.’ 

Downstairs he took refuge in the abandoned salon and locked himself in securely, fearing she might get worried and come down looking for him. He was aghast and haggard, as though he’d just 
committed a crime. He spoke out loud, shuddering at the first cry that shot out of his mouth: ‘I've always loved her, desired her to distraction!’ Yes, ever since she had become a woman, he had adored 
her. And suddenly he saw clearly, he saw the woman she’d become, when, from the sexless imp, this gorgeous creature made for love had emerged, with her long shapely legs, her strong slender 
body, her round breasts, her round neck, her round supple arms. The nape of her neck and her shoulders were a pure milky-white, like lustrous white silk, infinitely soft. And it was monstrous, but it 
was absolutely true, he was hungry for all that, ravenously hungry for that youthfulness, for that perfect flower of flesh that smelled so good. 

Then, having dropped onto a rickety chair, his face buried in both hands as if he no longer wanted to see the light of day, Pascal burst out sobbing. Oh, God! What was to become of him? A little girl 
his brother had left in his care, whom he had brought up like a good father should, and who had now tured into this temptress of twenty-five, womanhood in her overwhelming almighty power! He felt 
as defenceless and weak as a child—more so. 

And over and above the physical desire, he still loved her with an immense tenderness, smitten as he was with her moral and intellectual distinction, her emotional integrity, her subtle mind, so fearless 
and so sharp. Even the discord between them, all that anxiety over the mysteries of religion she was tormented by, had ended up making her precious to him, as a being different from him, in whom 
he had rediscovered something of the world’s infinity. He liked it when she rebelled and stood up to him. She was both student and companion; he saw her as he had moulded her, with her big heart, 
her passionate honesty, her unfailing good sense. And she was just as necessary and attentive to him as ever, he couldn't imagine being able to breathe the air in a place where she would no longer 
be, he needed her breathing, the swirl of her skirts around him, her thoughts and her affection by which he felt enveloped, her glances, her smile, her whole everyday womanly life, which she had given 
to him, which she could not be so cruel as to take away. The thought that she was going to go was like the sky falling on his head, the end of everything, the final darkness. She alone existed in all the 
world, she was the only noble and good woman, the only intelligent and wise woman, the only beautiful woman, so beautiful it was a miracle. Why, then, since he adored her and he was her master, 
didn’t he go back upstairs and take her in his arms again and kiss her like the idol she was? They were both perfectly free, she knew everything there was to know about the facts of life, she was old 
enough to be a woman. It would be bliss. 

Pascal had stopped crying and now rose to his feet, ready to head for the door. But all of a sudden he dropped back onto the chair, overcome by fresh sobs. No! It was vile, it was impossible! Suddenly 
the white hair on his skull felt like frost; and he hated himself for being so old—fifty-nine!—when she was only twenty-five. Once more he shivered in terror, knowing for certain that she possessed him, 
that he would be powerless against the daily temptation. And he saw her getting him to untie the ribbons on her hat, calling him, forcing him to lean over her from behind to correct some detail in her 
work; and he saw himself blinded, bewitched, mauling her neck, mauling the nape of her neck, by the mouthful. Or else, and this was even worse, in the evening, when they would both delay sending 


for the lamp, languishing as complicit night slowly fell, and then tumbling helplessly to their downfall, reaching the point of no return in each other’s arms. He was swept by a burst of violent anger at a 
development that was not only likely but inevitable, if he could not find the courage to let her go. It would be the worst of crimes on his part, an abuse of trust, a sordid seduction. He felt so revolted that 
he rose bravely this time, and found the strength to go back up to the workroom, fully resolved to fight. 

Upstairs Clotilde had quietly gone back to doing a drawing. She didn’t even turn her head, but contented herself with saying: 

‘You took your time! | was beginning to think Martine was ten sous out in her accounts.’ 

This routine joke about the servant's avarice made him laugh. And he, too, quietly went and sat at his table. They didn’t speak again till lunchtime. A great sweetness flooded him, calmed him, now that 
he was near her. He risked a look at her, and was moved by her fine profile, her air of seriousness, as if she were a little girl acting grown up and concentrating hard. Had he simply had a nightmare 
downstairs? Was it going to be as easy as this for him to control himself, after all? 

‘Ah!’ he cried, when Martine called them. ‘I’m famished! You see if | don’t get my muscles back!’ 

She gaily came and took his arm. 

‘That's the spirit, Master! A person needs to be happy and strong!’ 

But that night, in his room, the agony started all over again. At the idea of losing her, he had to stuff his face in the pillow to stifle his cries. The pictures in his head became clearer, he saw her in the 
arms of another man, giving to another man the gift of her virginal body, and he was tortured by excruciating jealousy. He would never manage to be heroic enough to consent to such a sacrifice. All 
sorts of contradictory plans collided in his poor overheated brain: to put her off the marriage and keep her close to him, without her ever suspecting his passion; to go away with her, travel from town to 
town, keep both their brains busy with endless study, and that way preserve their master-student companionship; or even, as a last resort, to pack her off to her brother so she could be his sick nurse, 
lose her rather than hand her over to a husband. And at every one of these solutions, he felt his heart break and cry out in anguish, in his urgent need to possess her, body and soul. He was no longer 
content with her mere presence, he wanted her to himself, for himself, in himself, such as she rose up, radiant, against the darkness of his room, in her perfect nakedness, arrayed only in her loosely 
flowing hair. His arms embraced empty space and he leapt out of bed, tottering like a man intoxicated; and it was only in the great black calm of the workroom, his bare feet on the parquet floor, that 
he woke from this sudden madness. Where had he been going, for God’s sake? To knock on the door of this sleeping child? Perhaps burst it open with a shove of the shoulder? The pure soft breathing 
he thought he could hear, in the deep silence, hit him in the face, knocked him backwards, like a sacred blast. And he went back to his room and threw himself down on his bed in a fit of shame and 
horrible despair. 

When he got up the next day, shattered by insomnia, Pascal was resolved. He had his usual daily shower and felt bolstered, saner. The decision he’d come to was to force Clotilde to give her word. 
Once she had formally agreed to marry Ramond, it seemed to him that this irrevocable solution would bring him relief, would rule out any insane hopes he might have. It would mean one more barrier, 
an insurmountable one, between him and her. He would, from that moment, be armed against his desire, and if he went on suffering, suffering was all it would be, without this hideous dread of turning 
into a man without morals, of getting up one night to take her ahead of the other man. 

When he explained to Clotilde that morning that she couldn’t dither any longer, that she owed it to the fine young man who'd been waiting so long to give him a decisive answer, she seemed at first 
amazed. She looked him square in the face, straight in the eye; and he found the strength not to be disconcerted, but simply pressed the point with a vaguely disappointed air as though saddened to 
have to say these things to her. Finally, she gave a faint smile and turned her head away. 

‘So, Master, you want me to leave you?’ 

He did not answer directly. 

‘My darling, I’m telling you it’s getting ridiculous. Ramond would have every right to take offence.’ 

She went and tidied up some papers on her desk. Then, after another pause, she said: 

‘That's funny, now you're siding with Grandmother and Martine. They've been at me to get it over with ... | thought | still had a few more days. But really, if all three of you are going to gang up on me...’ 
She didn’t finish and he didn’t push her to make herself clearer, either. 

‘So,’ he asked, ‘when would you like me to tell Ramond to come round?’ 

‘But he can come round whenever he likes, I've never minded him visiting ... Don’t worry, I'll let him know we're expecting him, one of these afternoons.’ 

Two days later the scene was repeated. Clotilde had done nothing and, this time, Pascal was vehement. He was in too much pain, he had panic attacks the moment she was no longer there to calm 
him down with her sunny openness. And he demanded, in harsh terms, that she behave like a responsible girl and not toy any longer with a man who was honourable and who loved her. 

‘For heaven's sake! Since it’s got to be done, let’s get it over with! | warn you, I’m going to send word to Ramond to be here tomorrow, at three.’ 

She had listened, eyes on the ground, mute. Neither of them seemed to want to broach the question of whether the marriage had actually been decided on; but they acted as though a decision had 
been made previously, and was absolutely definite. When he saw her lift her head again, he trembled, for he had a sudden inkling: he sensed she was on the point of saying she had examined her 
heart and decided to decline the marriage proposal. What would happen to him then, what would he do, God! Already he was flooded with boundless joy and a mad fear. But she was watching him, 
with that discreet and tender smile that never left her lips these days, and she answered with apparent meekness: 

‘As you like, Master. Send him word to be here tomorrow, at three.’ 

Pascal had such an appalling night that he got up late, pretending his migraines had come back. He only felt some relief under the freezing cold water of the shower. Then, at around ten, he went out, 
saying he was going himself to Ramond’s. But the excursion had a different purpose: he knew that, at a second-hand clothes dealer in Plassans, there was a bodice all in old Alengon lace, a marvel 
just lying there, waiting for a lover's crazily generous impulse; and the idea had come to him, in all the torments of the night, to make a present of it to Clotilde, who could embellish her wedding dress 
with it. This bitter idea of decking her out himself, of making her really beautiful and dressing her all in white for her to bestow her body, soothed his heart, worn out from sacrifice. She knew the bodice, 
she’d admired it with him one day, wonderstruck, only wanting it so she could drape it over the shoulders of the Virgin at Saint-Saturnin, an antique Virgin carved in wood and worshipped by the 
congregation. The second-hand clothes dealer handed it to him in a small cardboard box which he could conceal and which he hid at the back of his secretary as soon as he got home. 

At three o'clock, when Doctor Ramond appeared, he found Pascal and Clotilde in the workroom, where they’d been waiting for him, excited and unnaturally cheery, though they'd avoided mentioning 
his visit again among themselves. Now there was laughter, a big, loud welcome of exaggerated cordiality. 

‘| see you're completely well again, Master!’ the young man said. ‘You've never looked sturdier.’ 

Pascal shook his head. 

‘Oh, sturdier, maybe! Only my heart's no longer in it.’ 

This involuntary admission spurred a movement from Clotilde, who was watching them as if, through the very force of circumstance, she couldn't help but compare them. There was Ramond, the 
handsome doctor, adored by women, with his smiling face and magnificent head, and his black beard and powerfully luxuriant black hair, all the lustre of his youthful virility. And there was Pascal who, 
with his white hair and his white beard, that still thick snowy fleece, had conserved the tragic beauty he’d acquired over the six months of torture he had just been through. His sorrowful face had aged 
slightly, only his big eyes were the same, and they were the eyes of a child, brown eyes, lively and limpid. At that moment, though, every one of his features expressed such sweetness, such heightened 
goodness, that Clotilde ended up fixing her gaze on him, with profound tenderness. There was a silence, a little shiver that ran through everyone’s heart. 

‘Well then, children,’ Pascal began again heroically, ‘I believe you have things to say to each other ... | have to attend to something downstairs, but I'll be up again shortly.’ 

And off he went, beaming at them. 

As soon as they were alone, Clotilde, utterly frank as always, went to Ramond with both hands outstretched. She took his hands in hers and held them while she spoke. 

‘Listen, my friend, I’m going to cause you a lot of pain ... But you mustn't be too angry with me, as | swear | love you deeply as a friend.’ 

He understood immediately and went very pale. 

‘Clotilde, please, don’t give me an answer now, take your time, if you’d like to think about it further.’ 

‘There’s no point, my friend, my mind’s made up.’ 

She looked at him with her beautiful honest eyes, not letting go of his hands, so that he could clearly feel that she was both coolly collected and loving. He was the one who went on, quietly: 

‘So, you're saying no?’ 

‘I'm saying no, and | assure you it hurts me to do so. Don’t ask me any questions, you'll know everything later.’ 

He had taken a seat, broken by the emotion he was keeping in check, a stable and self-possessed man whose equilibrium was not supposed to be thrown by even the greatest emotional blow. Never 
had any sorrow overwhelmed him like this. He sat there speechless as she, standing, continued: 

‘And above all, my friend, don’t think I've been flirting with you ... If | let you hope, if! kept you waiting for my answer, it’s because | truly didn’t know my own heart ... You can’t imagine what a crisis 
I've gone through, an absolute tempest in complete darkness, and I’m only just finding my way again at last.’ 

Finally he spoke. 

‘Since you don’t want me to, | won’t ask any questions ... Anyway, there’s only one question for you to answer. Don’t you love me, Clotilde?’ 

She didn’t hesitate, but said gravely, with a heartfelt sympathy that softened the frankness of her answer: 

‘It’s true, | don’t love you, | only feel the truest affection for you.’ 

He rose to his feet and waved away the kind words she was still searching for. 

‘It's over, we won't speak about it ever again. | wanted you to be happy. Don’t worry about me. Right this moment, | feel like a man whose house has just fallen on his head. But I'll just have to get out 
from under it.’ 

His pale face was suddenly flushed, he was choking and he went to the window and then came back, his feet heavy, trying to regain his self-command. He gulped in air. In the painful silence, they 
could hear Pascal noisily coming back up the stairs to announce his return. 

‘Please,’ Clotilde murmured quickly, ‘let's not say anything to Master just yet. He doesn’t know what I’ve decided, | want to break it to him myself, gently, since he was so keen on this marriage.’ 
Pascal stopped in the doorway. He was staggering, out of breath, as if he’d taken the stairs too fast. But he still had the strength to smile at them. 

‘Well then, children, are you agreed?’ 

‘Why, yes, of course, Ramond replied, shaking just as hard as he was. 

‘SO, it’s all settled?’ 

‘Completely,’ Clotilde piped up in turn, suddenly feeling faint. 

At that, Pascal stepped inside and, leaning on the furniture, made his way to his worktable, where he flopped into his armchair. 

‘Ah! Ah! As you can see, I’m still none too steady on my pins. It’s this old carcass of a body ... Never mind! I’m very happy, very happy, my children, your happiness will fix me up again.’ 

But then, when Ramond had taken himself off after a few minutes of conversation, Pascal’s turmoil seemed to return on finding himself alone again with Clotilde. 

‘It’s all over, well and truly over, you swear?’ 

‘Absolutely over.’ 

After that he didn’t say another word, just nodded, as though repeating that he was delighted, that it was perfect, that they could all now live in peace. He closed his eyes and pretended to be falling 
asleep. But his heart was beating hard enough to burst and his determinedly closed eyelids held back tears. 

That evening, at around six, Clotilde went downstairs to give Martine an order and Pascal took advantage of the opportunity to put the little box containing the lace bodice on her bed. She came back 
up and wished him the usual good night; and he had been back in his room for a good twenty minutes and was already in his shirtsleeves, when there was a loud burst of glee at his door. A small fist 
knocked, a young voice cried out, laughing all the while: 

‘Come, come and see!’ 

He couldn't resist opening his door at this youthful appeal, infected by such contagious joy. 

‘Oh! Come and see, come and see what a little birdie has dropped on my bed!’ 

And she marched him to her room without his being able to object. She had lit the two candles there, and the whole welcoming old room, with its wall hangings of such a delicate faded pink, looked as 
if it had been converted into a chapel; and on the bed, like an altar cloth, offered up to the worship of the faithful, she had laid out the bodice in old Alengon lace. 


‘No, you can’t imagine! ... Just think, | didn’t even see the box at first. | did my little chores that | do every night, | got undressed, and it wasn’t till | went to hop into bed that | spotted your present ... Ah! 
What a shock, my heart missed a beat! | knew I'd never be able to wait till tomorrow morning, so | slipped a petticoat back on and came running to get you!’ 

Only then did he notice that she was half naked, like the night of the storm when he’d caught her in the act of stealing his files. And she looked divine, with the willowy fineness of her virginal body, and 
her shapely legs and her supple arms, and her slender chest with its small hard breasts. 

She had taken his hands and was holding them in her own small hands, captivating hands made for caressing. 

‘You're so kind! Thank you so much! Such a marvel, such a beautiful present, and for a nobody like me! ... And you remembered, you remembered I’d admired it, this old work of art, | told you the 
Virgin of Saint-Saturnin alone was worthy of wearing it on her shoulders ... I’m so happy, oh, so happy! For it’s true—I love nice things, | love nice things so much, you know, that | sometimes wish | 
had quite mad things to wear, frocks woven out of sunbeams, veils as fine as air, made of the blue of the sky ... How beautiful I'll be! How very beautifull’ 

Radiant in her excited gratitude, she pressed herself against him, keeping her eyes on the bodice, and forcing him to marvel with her. Then her curiosity was suddenly pricked. 

‘But tell me, why have you given me this gorgeous present?’ 

Ever since she’d come running to get him, with such a loud burst of glee, Pascal had been floating on a cloud. He was moved to tears by such loving gratitude, and he stood there, without the terror 
he'd dreaded, soothed, on the contrary, thrilled, as if some great miraculous happiness were drawing near. This room, which he never entered, had the peacefulness of sacred places that satisfy our 
unslaked thirst for the impossible. 

His face, however, expressed some surprise, and he replied: 

‘This present, my darling, is for your wedding dress, of course.’ 

She, now, stood there for a second stunned, seeming not to comprehend. Then, smiling the strange soft smile she’d been wearing for the past few days, she brightened up again. 

‘Ah, yes, that’s right, my wedding!’ 

She became serious once more and asked: 

‘So, you're getting rid of me, it was so you wouldn’t have me around any more that you were so keen for me to get married ... You still feel I’m your enemy, is that it?’ 

He felt the torment return and looked away, wanting to be heroic. 

‘My enemy, yes, well, you are, aren’t you? We've both put each other through so much pain, these past few months! It's better that we part ... Besides, | don’t know what you think, you never gave me 
the answer | was waiting for.’ 

In vain she tried to catch his eye. She began talking about that terrible night when they'd gone through the files together. It was true, the shock to her whole being had been so violent, she still hadn’t 
told him if she was with him or against him. He was right to demand an answer. 

She took his hands again and forced him to look at her. 

‘And it’s because I’m your enemy that you're sending me away? ... Listen to me! | am not your enemy, | am your servant, your creation, and your possession. Do you hear? | am with you and for you, 
for you alone!’ 

He shone, boundless joy sparkled in his eyes. 

‘I'll put it on, this lace bodice, oh yes! It will be worn on my wedding night, because | want to be beautiful, very beautiful—for you ... Don’t tell me you still don’t know! You are my master, it’s you I love...’ 
With a frantic gesture he tried to close her mouth, but to no avail. She finished with a cry. 

‘And it’s you | want!’ 

‘No, no! be quiet! you’re driving me insane! ... You’re engaged to another man, you've given him your word, luckily all this madness is impossible.’ 

‘The other man—I compared him to you and | chose you ... | sent him away, he’s gone and he won't be back ... There are only the two of us, it’s you | love, and you love me, | know that perfectly well, 
and I’m giving myself to you...’ 

A shiver shot through him, but he was already no longer fighting, swept up as he was into the eternal desire—to hold and breathe in through her all the delicacy and scent of a woman in her prime. 
‘Take me, then, since I’m giving myself to you!’ 

It was not a fall from grace, life in all its glory bore them aloft, and they became one in rapturous elation. The spacious complicit bedroom, with its old-fashioned furniture, seemed suddenly full of light. 
And they had no more fear or pain, or scruples: they were free, she gave herself knowing what she was doing and wanting to do it, and he accepted the supreme gift of her body as if it were a priceless 
blessing that he had won through the strength of his love. The place, the time, the difference in their ages all vanished. All that remained was immortal nature, the passion that possesses and creates, 
the happiness that insists on being. She, enthralled and delicious, gave out only a soft cry as she lost her virginity; and he, in a sob of ravishment, embraced her fully, thanking her, without her knowing 
what he meant, for having made a man of him again. 

Pascal and Clotilde went on lying in each other's arms, drowning in a wave of ecstasy, exquisitely joyous and triumphant. The night air was soft, the silence had a tender calmness. Hours and hours 
went by in this bliss of savouring their joy. At once she had murmured in his ear, in a caressing voice, slowly and over and over: 

‘Master, oh! Master! Master...’ 

And that one word, the word she used to use, in days gone by, now took on a profound significance, widened and drew itself out, as if it expressed the whole gift of her being. She said it over and over 
again with grateful ardour, a woman who now understood and yielded. Wasn't this mystical theology defeated, reality accepted, life honoured, with love at last experienced and satisfied? 

‘Master, Master, this has been coming for so long, | must tell you and confess my sins ... It's true | used to go to church so as to be happy. The sad thing was that | couldn’t believe: | wanted so much— 
too much—to understand, and their dogmas insulted my intelligence, their paradise felt to me like a childish invention ... And yet, | didn’t think the world stopped at sensation, | believed there was a 
whole unknown world that we should acknowledge—and that, Master, | still believe. It's the notion of a hidden world, which even the happiness I’ve finally found, in your arms, will not erase ... But this 
need for happiness, this need to be happy right away, to have some kind of certainty—how | suffered because of it! If | went to church, it was because something was missing and | was looking for it. 
My anguish was caused by this irresistible desire to satisfy my longing ... You remember what you used to call my eternal need for illusion and lies. One night, out on the threshing floor, under a great 
starry sky—you remember? | loathed your science, | was incensed at the ruins it leaves scattered around, | averted my eyes from the hideous wounds it lays bare. And | wanted to take you away, 
Master, to somewhere secluded, where both of us were unknown, somewhere far away from the world, where we could live in God ... Ah! What torture, to be thirsty, and to flounder, and not be gratified!’ 
Gently, without a word, he kissed her on both eyelids. 

‘Then, Master, you remember after that’, she continued in her airy voice, as light as a breath, ‘there was the great moral shock, the night of the storm, when you gave me that terrible lesson in life, as 
you went through your files in front of me. You’d already told me: “Know life, love it, live it the way it ought to be lived.” But what a vast and horrifying river, driving everything along towards a human 
sea that it keeps on swelling endlessly for the sake of the unknown future! ... So you see, Master, the secret labour, inside me, started with that. It's there, in my heart and in my flesh, that the bitter 
force of reality was born. At first it was as if I'd been annihilated, the blow was so violent. | couldn't find my way again, | kept quiet because | had nothing definite to say. After that, little by little, the 
change occurred, even if | made a few final attempts to resist, so as not to admit defeat ... But the truth was growing inside me a little more every day. | knew very well that you were my master, that 
there was no happiness apart from you, apart from your science and your goodness. You were life itself, tolerant and generous, telling all, accepting all, just for the love of health and effort, believing in 
the work of the world, making this labour that we all carry out with passion the very meaning of life, by inciting us to live, to love, to make new life, again and again, despite our abominations and our 
sorrows ... Oh, living, living is the great task, it’s the world’s work carried on, and doubtless consummated in a night!’ 

Silent, he smiled and kissed her on the mouth. ‘And Master, if I've always loved you from earliest childhood, it was, | do believe, that terrible night that you branded me and made me yours ... You 
remember you held me so violently | couldn't breathe. | was left with a bruise and drops of blood on my shoulder. | was half naked and it felt as if your body had entered mine. We wrestled, but you 
were stronger, and it left me with the need for a protector. At first | thought I'd been humiliated; then | saw that it was just an infinitely sweet act of submission ... The whole time, | felt you inside me. 
Your every gesture, even at a distance, thrilled me, for it felt as if your hand had brushed my skin. | would have liked you to take me in your arms again and crush me till | melted in you, forever. And | 
was aroused, | sensed you felt the same desire, that the violence that had made me yours had made you mine, that you were struggling not to grab me as | went past, and hold on to me ... Already, 
when you were sick and | was looking after you, | felt somewhat satisfied. That's when | knew. | stopped going to church, and | started being happy around you, you became certainty ... remember, | 
cried out to you on the threshing floor that there was something missing in our affection. It was empty, and | needed to fill it. What could we be lacking, if it wasn’t God, the reason the world exists? And 
itwas in fact a kind of divinity, complete possession, the act of love and of life.’ She began babbling after that and he laughed at their victory; and they made love again. The whole night was a beatitude, 
in that happy room, fragrant with the scent of youth and passion. When first light appeared, they flung the windows wide open to let in the spring. The fertilizing April sun rose in an immense sky of 
unblemished purity, and the earth, heaving with the quivering of sprouting seeds, gaily sang out their nuptials. 
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THEN came happy possession, the happy idyll. Clotilde was the new lease of life that had come to Pascal late, in his old age. She brought him sunshine and flowers, filling her lover's skirts full of them; 
and she gave him this youthfulness after thirty years of hard work on his part, when he was weary already, and fading, from having descended into the abysmal realm of human affliction. He came back 
to life under her big bright eyes, in the pure air of her breath. It meant renewed faith in life, in health, in strength, in new beginnings. 

That first morning, after their wedding night, Clotilde was the first to leave the bedroom, though only around ten o'clock. In the middle of the workroom, she at once noticed Martine, planted squarely on 
her legs, looking alarmed. The night before, when he followed the young woman, the doctor had left his bedroom door open; and the servant, entering freely, had just noticed that the bed hadn’t even 
been slept in. Then she'd had the shock of hearing the sound of voices coming from the other bedroom. She was so stunned, she looked quite comical. 

And Clotilde, jubilant, radiant with happiness, bursting with an extravagant joy that swept all before it, threw herself at her and cried: 

‘Martine, I’m not going! ... Master and |, we got married.’ 

The old servant reeled under the blow. A wrench, terrible pain drained all colour from her poor face, worn out as it was from her nun-like self-denial, and framed by her white coif. She didn’t utter a 
word, but spun on her heels, went downstairs and collapsed in her kitchen, her elbows on her chopping block, where she sobbed behind clasped hands. 

Clotilde, anxious, disconsolate, followed her. And she tried to understand and console her. 

‘Come now, don’t be silly! What's got into you? ... Master and | will love you just the same, we'll always keep you on ... Just because we’re married doesn’t mean you'll be worse off. Just the opposite, 
the house will be gay now, from morning till night.’ 

But Martine only sobbed harder, wildly. 

‘At least answer me. Tell me why you're upset, why you're crying ... Aren’t you pleased to know Master's so happy, so incredibly happy! ... I'll go and call him, Master, and he’ll make you say something.’ 
At that threat, the old servant all of a sudden shot to her feet and rushed to her room, which was off the kitchen; and she slammed the door shut furiously and locked herself in. The young woman 
called, knocked, wore herself out, in vain. 

Pascal ended up coming down at the noise. 

‘What on earth ...?’ 

‘It's that mule of a Martine! Imagine, she started sobbing when she heard of our happiness. And she’s barricaded herself in, she won’t budge.’ 

She did not budge, in fact. Pascal called and knocked in his turn. He railed, he relented. One after the other, they tried again. There was no answer, nothing came from the little room but a deathly 
silence. And they pictured it, that little room, maniacally clean, with its walnut chest of drawers and its monastic bed, hung with white curtains. No doubt the servant had thrown herself on that bed, in 
which she had slept alone all her adult life, so she could bite into her bolster and stifle her sobs. 

‘Oh well, too bad!’ Clotilde finally said, in the selfishness of her joy. ‘Let her sulk!’ 

Then, grabbing hold of Pascal with her cool hands, and lifting up to him her charming face, which still burned with an ardent desire to give herself to him and be his, she said: 

‘Do you know what, Master, I'll be your servant today.’ 

He kissed her on her eyelids, overcome with gratitude; and she immediately began busying herself with lunch, throwing the kitchen into turmoil. She draped herself in a huge white apron and looked 
enchanting, her sleeves rolled up, showing her delicate arms, as though to take on some enormous task. As it happened there were cutlets already sitting there and she cooked them very nicely. She 
added scrambled eggs and even did the fried potatoes to perfection. And it was an exquisite lunch, interrupted twenty times by Clotilde in her zealous haste to run and get bread, water, a forgotten 


fork. If he’d let her, she’d have gone down on her knees to serve him. Ah, if only they were alone, if only there were just the two of them, in this big tender-hearted house, and they could feel far away 
from the rest of the world, and have the freedom to laugh and love one another in peace! 

The whole afternoon they lingered over the housework, swept, made the bed. He had wanted to help her. It was a game, and they had fun like gleeful children frolicking. But still, every now and then, 
they would return to Martine’s door and knock. Come now, this was madness, surely she wasn't going to let herself starve to death! Had anyone ever seen such a pig-headed woman, when no one 
had done anything or said anything to her! But the knocking always reverberated in the mournful emptiness of the bedroom. Night fell and this time they had to see to dinner, which they ate from the 
same plate, huddled together. Before going to bed they made one last effort, threatened to break the door down, but when they glued their ears to the wood, they didn’t pick up so much as a shiver. 
And the next day, on waking, they were seized with serious concern when they went downstairs and saw that nothing had been moved and that the door remained tightly shut. It had been twenty-four 
hours since the servant had given any sign of life. 

But although they had only been gone an instant, when they went back to the kitchen Clotilde and Pascal were amazed to see Martine seated at her table, picking the best leaves from a bunch of 
sorrel, for their lunch. She had taken back her place as servant without a sound. 

‘What on earth was wrong with you?’ Clotilde cried out. ‘Are you going to say something, now?’ 

She lifted her sad face, ravaged by tears. A great calm had come over it, however, and all that could be seen there now was forlorn old age in all its resignation. She looked at the young woman with 
an air of boundless reproach; then she bowed her head again without a word. 

‘So, are you angry with us?’ 

Faced with her mournful silence, Pascal intervened. 

‘Are you angry with us, my good Martine?’ 

At that, the old servant looked at him with her adoration of old, as if she loved him enough to put up with everything and stay on, regardless. She spoke at last. 

‘No, I’m not angry with anyone ... Master is free. All is well, as long as he’s happy.’ 

The new life became established from that moment. Twenty-five-year-old Clotilde, who had remained childlike so long, blossomed into a flower of love, exquisite and full. Since her heart had come to 
beat with love, the intelligent tomboy she had been, with her round head and short curly hair, gave way to an adorable woman, a fully fledged woman who loves to be loved. Her great charm, in spite 
of the science she'd picked up randomly from her reading, was her virginal innocence, as though her unconscious wait for love had caused her to hold back the gift of her being, her annihilation in the 
man she would one day love. Of course, she had given herself as much out of gratitude and admiration as out of tenderness, happy as she was to make him happy, feeling joy at being no more than a 
small child in his arms, a thing of his that he worshipped, a precious possession, that he kissed on bended knee, in a fanatical private religion. The devout girl of the past lived on in this docile self- 
surrender into the hands of an old and all-powerful master from whom she derived her consolation and her strength; and, beyond sensation, she once more experienced the sacred thrill of the believer 
she remained. But more than anything, this amorous creature, so womanly, so prone to swoon, offered the delicious example of a woman who was robust and genial, one who tore into her food with 
gusto, and brought with her some of the spiritedness of her grandfather the soldier, filling the house with the supple flurry of her limbs, the fresh bloom of her skin, the slender grace of her waist, of her 
neck, of her whole young body, so divinely fresh. 

And Pascal had himself become handsome again, through love, his the serene beauty of a man who had remained vigorous despite his white hair. The sorrowful countenance of the months of grief 
and suffering he’d just endured was gone; his kind face had resurfaced, with his big lively eyes, still so boyish, and his fine features beaming with goodness; while his white hair and beard grew thicker, 
in a leonine abundance whose snowy flow made him look younger still. He had for so long lived the solitary life of a tirelessly hard-working man, without vices, without debauchery, that he swiftly 
recovered his virility, which he’d kept in abeyance and which now resurged, rushing to find satisfaction at last. He came back to life with a vengeance, a young man’s fire exploding in gestures, shouts, 
and a continual need to let off steam and live. Everything became new and fabulous again to him, the tiniest patch of the vast view filled him with wonder, a simple flower threw him into ecstasy at its 
perfume, a word of everyday tenderness, weakened by use, moved him to tears, as if it were a completely fresh invention of the heart that millions of lips had not staled. Clotilde’s ‘I love you’ was an 
endless caress, the superhuman thrill of which nobody else in the world could know. And along with health, along with beauty, gaiety also returned to him, that tranquil gaiety he once owed to his love 
of life and which was now lit up with the sunshine of his passion, with all the reasons he had to find life better than ever. 

Together, the two of them—youth in flower, mature strength, both so wholesome, so gay, so happy—made a radiant couple. For a good long month they shut themselves away and didn’t once stir from 
La Souleiade. At first, the bedroom alone was enough for them, this room hung with an old and touching printed calico the colour of dawn, with its Empire furniture, its huge stiff chaise longue, and its 
tall monumental cheval-glass. They couldn't look without delight at the ornamental clock on the mantelpiece, an ormolu clock on which smiling Love gazed at sleeping Time. Wasn't that an allusion? 
They sometimes joked about it. A whole affectionate complicity came to them this way from the smallest objects, from these incredibly sweet old things, in this room where others had loved before 
them, where she herself, now, reintroduced her springtime freshness. One evening, she swore she'd seen, in the cheval-glass, a very pretty lady who was taking her clothes off and was certainly not 
her; then, once more in the grip of her need for fantasy, she dreamed out loud that she would appear like that, a hundred years later, to a woman in love in the next century, one happy night. He, 
enthralled, adored this room, in which he recognized all of her, even in the air he breathed there; and he lived in it, he no longer inhabited his own dark, icy room, which he’d rush out of as if out of a 
cave, with a shiver, the rare times he needed to go in. After that, the room where they also both liked to be was the vast workroom, where everything reminded them of their old habits and their past 
affection. They would stay there all day, though scarcely doing a scrap of work. The big carved oak cupboard stood there slumbering, doors closed, like the bookcases. On the tables, papers and books 
sat in piles, undisturbed. Like young newly-weds, they were taken up completely with their passion, beyond the realm of their old occupations, beyond the reach of everyday life. The hours seemed all 
too short, as they savoured the enchantment of being nestled together, often in the same big old armchair, happy with the peacefulness induced by the high ceiling, with this domain that was so entirely 
theirs, devoid of luxury and order, cluttered with familiar things and brightened up, from morning to night, by the lovely rekindling warmth of the April sun. Whenever he was seized with remorse and 
talked about working, she would bind her supple arms around his and keep him all to herself, laughing, not wanting him to get sick again from too much work. And, downstairs, they also liked the dining 
room, so cheery with its light-coloured wainscot panels, highlighted in blue, its old mahogany furniture, its big pastels of flowers, and copper ceiling light, always gleaming. They would wolf down their 
food there and only ran away, after each meal, to go back upstairs to their treasured solitude. 

Then, when the house felt too small, they had the garden, the whole of La Souleiade. Spring advanced with the sun and as April waned, it brought out the roses. And what joy it was, this estate, so 
completely walled in, where nothing from the outside world could trouble them! There would be long hours of idling on the terrace oblivious to all care, facing the immense vista laying out the shady 
course of the Viorne and the slopes of Saint-Marthe, from the rocky ridges of the Seille to the powdery remotenesses of the valley of Plassans. Their only shade there came from the two centenarian 
cypresses, standing at each end like two enormous green altar candles, that could be seen from seven miles away. Sometimes they'd go down the slope for the sheer pleasure of coming back up the 
giant steps, clambering over the little drystone walls that held up the soil, checking to see whether the stunted olive trees and the spindly almonds were growing. More often they went for delicious 
walks in the pine grove under the fine needles, all drenched with sun and giving off a potent scent of resin; they'd do endless circuits around the enclosure wall, behind which could only be heard, now 
and then, the loud noise of a cart on the narrow Chemin des Fenouilléres; or they paused and caught their breath, enraptured, on the ancient threshing floor, from where you could see all of the sky 
and where they liked to stretch out, tenderly remembering their tears of the time when their love, as yet unacknowledged even to themselves, erupted in squabbling beneath the stars. But their favourite 
retreat, the one into which they always ended up disappearing, was the quincunx of plane trees, the dense shade they cast, now a tender green, looking like lace. Underneath, enormous box-trees that 
once formed the borders of the vanished French garden made a sort of labyrinth, of which they could never find the end. And the trickling water of the fountain, the eternal pure crystal vibration, seemed 
to them to sing in their hearts. They would sit there by the mossy basin, letting the twilight descend, gradually plunged into darkness beneath the trees, their hands joined, their lips meeting, while the 
water that could no longer be seen endlessly drew out its flutey note. 

Right up to the middle of May, Pascal and Clotilde shut themselves away like this, without even stepping beyond the gate of their retreat. But one morning, as she was lingering in bed, Pascal vanished 
and came back an hour later; and finding her still in bed, gorgeously dishevelled, her arms bare, her shoulders bare, he clipped two brilliants on her ears, having just run and bought them after 
remembering that that day was her birthday. She adored jewellery, and was surprised and delighted, and didn’t want to get up again she found herself so beautiful, undressed like this, with these stars 
at either side of her cheeks. From then on, no week passed without his ducking out once or twice of a morning to bring back some present. Any excuse was good enough for him, a feast day, a whim, 
simple joy. He took advantage of days when she felt like lazing around, arranged things so he was back home before she got up, and would deck her out himself, in bed. Rings were followed by 
bracelets, a necklace, a slender tiara. He would take out the other jewellery every time and make a game of putting every piece on her at once, while they laughed away. She was like an idol, sitting 
up in bed with her back against the pillow, covered in gold, with a gold band in her hair, gold on her bare arms, gold over her bare breasts, completely naked and divine, streaming with gold and precious 
stones. Her feminine vanity was delightfully gratified, and she let herself be loved on bended knee, sensing strongly that this was merely an exalted form of love. Yet she was beginning to scold a bit, 
to make sensible disapproving noises, for they were becoming absurd, finally, these presents, which she then had to cram together at the back of a drawer, without ever actually using them since she 
never went anywhere. They were completely forgotten after the moment of satisfaction and gratitude they procured in their novelty. But he wouldn't listen to her, carried away as he was by this veritable 
mania for giving, and unable to resist the urge to buy a thing as soon as the idea of giving it to her sprang to mind. It was the largesse of a big heart, a compelling desire to prove to her that he was 
always thinking of her, pride in making her the most gorgeous, the happiest and most desirable of women, as well as an even more profound love of giving, that drove him to divest himself, not to 
withhold an iota of his money, his flesh, his life. And then again, how good it was when he felt he’d given her real pleasure, when he saw her throw her arms around his neck, quite flushed, with big 
smacking kisses for thanks! After the jewels came frocks, frippery, toiletries. The room was becoming cluttered, the drawers were full to overflowing. 

One moming, she got annoyed. He had produced a new ring. 

‘But I've told you, | never even put them on! And, look, if | did put them on, I'd have rings all the way to my fingertips! ... Do be reasonable.’ 

He stood there abashed. 

‘So | didn’t make you happy?’ 

She had to take him in her arms and swear to him, with tears in her eyes, that she was blissfully happy. He was so good to her, he did absolutely everything he could for her! But, as he had ventured, 
that particular morning, to talk about refurbishing the room, hanging fabric on the walls, laying a carpet, she implored him once again. 

‘Oh, no, no! For pity’s sake! ... Don’t you touch my old room, everything in it brings back happy memories; it’s where | grew up, where we first made love. I’d feel as though we were no longer at home.’ 
As for the household, Martine’s stubbom silence condemned these excessive and needless outlays. She had adopted a less familiar attitude as if, in the new situation, she’d stepped back from her role 
as friendly housekeeper to her old rank of servant. Towards Clotilde, especially, she changed, treating her as a young lady, mistress of the house, not so much loved as obeyed. Whenever she went 
into the bedroom, whenever she served them in bed together, her face would wear its air of submissive resignation, worshipping her master always as she did, indifferent as she was to the rest. Two 
or three times, however, in the morning, her face appeared ravaged, her eyes swollen with tears, and she would avoid answering questions directly, saying it was nothing, that she’d caught a chill. And 
she never mentioned the presents filling the drawers, she seemed not even to see them, would wipe the drawers and tidy them up without a word of admiration or blame. But every fibre of her being 
was outraged by this mania for giving, which was evidently beyond her comprehension. She protested in her own way by overdoing her thrift, reducing the household expenditure, and running such a 
tight ship that she found a way of paring back the most trifling petty expenses. In this way she cut the milk down by a third, and only put out sweets now on Sundays. Pascal and Clotilde didn’t dare 
complain but laughed behind her back at this extreme avarice, and started in again with the jokes that had kept them amused for ten years, telling each other that, whenever she buttered the vegetables, 
she’d toss them in the colander so as to rescue the butter that came through. 

But, that particular quarter, she was keen to go through the accounts. As a rule, she went herself to see the notary, Master Grandguillot, every three months, to collect the fifteen hundred francs’ interest, 
which she would then spend as she saw fit, recording the expenses in a book. The doctor had stopped checking it years ago, but now she brought it in and insisted he cast an eye over it. He refrained, 
declared everything in order. 

‘It’s just that, Mister,’ she said, ‘I’ve been able to put some money aside, this time. Yes, three hundred francs ... here.’ 

He looked at her, stunned. Normally she only just managed to make ends meet. By what miracle of meanness had she been able to save such a sum? He ended up laughing. 

‘Ah, my poor Martine! So that’s why we've been having all those potatoes! You're the best little saver there is, but you really could spoil us a bit more.’ 

This discreet reproach cut her so deeply that she finally allowed herself to allude to what was going on. 

‘Heavens, Mister! When we're throwing so much money out the window, on one side, we’d do well to be cautious on the other.’ 

He understood but didn’t get angry; on the contrary, he was amused by the lesson. 

‘Ah, ha! So it's my accounts you’re going over with a fine-tooth comb! But you know, Martine, |, too, have savings lying idle.’ 

He was talking about the money his patients still gave him sometimes and which he threw into a drawer in his secretary. For over sixteen years, he’d been putting away nearly four thousand francs a 
year, every year, and this would have ended up making a real little hoard, gold and notes combined, if he hadn’t been taking out, from day to day, without counting, fairly large sums for his experiments 


and his passing fancies. All the money for the presents came from that drawer and, these days, he was opening it all the time. Besides, he thought of it as inexhaustible; he was so used to taking what 
he needed out of it, that it never occurred to him to worry that it might one day run out. 

‘Surely a person can enjoy his savings,’ he went on chirpily. ‘Since you’re the one who goes to the notary, Martine, you know very well I've got my annuities set aside.’ 

To this she said, in the flat voice of misers haunted by the nightmare of some always looming disaster: 

‘And what if they all disappeared?’ 

Pascal gazed at her, thunderstruck, but contented himself with a vague expansive gesture in reply, since the possibility of some calamity had never even entered his mind. He thought avarice was 
driving her batty, and he laughed about it that night with Clotilde. 

In Plassans, the presents were also cause for endless gossip. What was happening at La Souleiade, this very particular and very ardent flare-up of love, had become news, had spread, had cleared 
fences, no one knew exactly how, through that communicative force that fuels the curiosity of small towns, always on the alert. The servant, certainly, was not talking; but her manner perhaps sufficed, 
and word travelled even so; people had no doubt been keeping an eye on the amorous couple, over the walls. And then the present-buying had started, confirming everything, making everything worse. 
When the doctor combed the streets, early in the morning, went into jewellers’, drapers’, milliners’, eyes would be riveted on the windows, his smallest purchases would be noted, and the whole town 
would know, the same evening, that he’d given yet another hooded silk stole, blouses trimmed with lace, a bracelet studded with sapphires. It was turning into a scandal, this uncle who had seduced 
his niece, who was squandering money on her as if he were a young man, who was decking her out as if she were some holy Virgin. The most extraordinary stories were starting to circulate, and 
people pointed La Souleiade out to each other as they went past. 

But it was old Madam Rougon especially who went into a paroxysm of indignation. She had stopped going to her son’s house on learning that Clotilde’s marriage to Doctor Ramond was off. They had 
tricked her, they weren't fitting in with any of her designs. Then, after a good long month without contact, during which she hadn't been able to make head or tail of the pitying looks, the discreet 
expressions of sympathy and vague smiles that accompanied her everywhere she went, she had suddenly found out all about it, and it hit her like a blow to the head with a club. And to think that, when 
Pascal was sick, during that whole business when he’d behaved like a surly cur, she had ranted and raged, in her pride and fear, so as not to become the laughing stock of the town yet again! It was 
worse this time, the height of scandal, a brazen love affair the locals were gloating over! Once again, the legend of the Rougons was in peril, her hapless son was evidently incapable of doing anything 
but destroy the family glory, so hard won. And so, in the heat of her fury, she who had made herself the custodian of that glory, determined to purge the legend by any means, clapped her hat on her 
head and ran to La Souleiade, with all the girlish briskness of her eighty years. It was ten o'clock in the morning. 

Pascal, who was delighted at the complete break with his mother, was luckily not in, having been out and about for an hour or so in quest of an old silver buckle he thought could be used on a belt. And 
so Felicity stumbled on Clotilde, just as she was finishing getting dressed but still in a camisole, arms bare, hair loose, and as fresh and bright as a rose. 

The first clash was brutal. The old lady poured out her feelings, waxed indignant, spoke angrily about religion and morals. At last, she wound up. 

‘Answer me, why have you done this dreadful thing, thumbing your nose at God and men?’ 

Smiling, and perfectly respectful with it, the young woman heard her out. 

‘But because we wanted to, Grandmother. We're free, aren’t we? We don’t have a duty to anyone.’ 

‘No duty! What about me! And the family! Now they'll drag us through the mud again, if you think | enjoy that!’ 

All of a sudden her rage subsided. She looked at the girl and found her adorable. In her heart of hearts, what had happened didn’t much surprise her, she couldn't actually care less, she just wanted it 
to end in a dignified manner so as to shut up the gossips. And wanting to be conciliatory, she exclaimed: 

‘Well then, get married! Why don’t you get married?’ 

Clotilde stood there for a moment, surprised. Neither she nor the doctor had thought of marriage. She began to smile again. 

‘Will it make us any happier, Grandmother?’ 

‘It's not about you, as | said it’s about me, about all your relations ... How, my dear child, can you joke about these sacred things? Have you lost all shame?’ 

But the young woman, without reacting, sweet as ever, made a broad sweep of her arm, as if to say she could not be ashamed of her sin. My God! When life entailed so much depravity and weakness, 
what harm had they done by indulging in the great happiness of being all to each other, under the dazzling sky? Apart from that, she didn’t try to argue. 

‘No doubt we'll get married, since you'd like us to, Grandmother. He’ll do whatever | want ... But later, there’s no rush.’ 

And she kept up her cheery equanimity. Since they lived away from society, why worry about society? 

Old Madam Rougon had to take herself off, making do with this vague promise. From that moment on, about town she affected to have cut all ties with La Souleaide, that den of iniquity and shame. 
She didn’t set foot there again and nobly bore the grief of this new affliction. But she didn’t just lay down her arms, she remained on the lookout, ready to take advantage of the slightest opportunity to 
recover her position, with that tenacity that had always brought her victory. 

It was then that Pascal and Clotilde stopped cloistering themselves away. It wasn’t that they wanted to provoke people, they had no desire to respond to the nasty rumours by parading their happiness. 
It simply occurred as a natural extension of their joy. Their love had slowly needed more room, needed to stretch out, first beyond the bedroom, then beyond the house, and now beyond the garden 
and into the township, into the vast surrounds. It filled everything, it gave them the world. So the doctor quietly resumed his visits, taking the young woman along, and they would go off together through 
the walkways, through the streets, she on his arm, ina light-coloured dress, with a sprig of flowers in her hair, he buttoned up in his frock coat, with his broad-brimmed hat on his head. He was all white; 
she was all blonde. They sallied forth, heads high, straight-backed and smiling, so radiantly happy that they seemed to be walking in a golden nimbus. At first, there was a huge commotion, the 
shopkeepers came and stood at their doors, women leant out of windows, passers-by stopped to follow them with their eyes. People whispered, they laughed, they pointed them out to each other. It 
looked likely that this outbreak of hostile curiosity would even end up spreading to the street urchins and make them throw stones. But they were so beautiful, he stately and triumphant, she so young, 
so biddable and proud, that everyone soon felt an invincible urge to make allowances. People could not help but envy and love them, in what became an enchanted epidemic of tenderness. They cast 
a spell that turned hearts round. The new town, with its bourgeois population of officials and nouveaux riches, was the last to be won over. The Saint-Marc quarter, for all its rigorous conservatism, at 
once showed itself welcoming, discreetly tolerant, as they walked along the deserted footpaths, tufted with grass, past the silent and closed old mansions, from which emanated the lingering scent of 
lost loves. But it was above all the old quarter that swiftly made them welcome, this district where the common people, instinctively moved, felt the charm of legend, the deep-rooted myth of the couple, 
with the beautiful young woman lending support to her regal, rejuvenated master. They adored the doctor there for his goodness, and his companion quickly became popular, greeted by signs of 
admiration and praise the moment she appeared. The couple themselves, though, even if they seemed unaware of the initial hostility, now clearly sensed the forgiveness and melting affection that 
surrounded them; and this made them even more beautiful, and their happiness shone over the entire town. 

One afternoon as Pascal and Clotilde turned into the Rue de la Banne, they saw Doctor Ramond on the other side of the street. Only the day before, in fact, they'd learned he’d decided to marry Miss 
Lévéque, the solicitor’s daughter. That was definitely the most reasonable course of action, since in his position he really couldn’t afford to wait any longer and the young woman, who was very pretty 
and very rich, loved him. He himself would certainly come to love her in time. So Clotilde was more than happy to give him a smile by way of congratulating him as a true friend, and Pascal greeted him 
with an affectionate wave. For a moment, Ramond was a little taken aback at running into them and stood there embarrassed, not knowing what to do. He made a move to cross the street. But a sense 
of tact must have restrained him, perhaps he felt it would be insensitive to break in on their dream, to invade the intimate isolation that they maintained even when being jostled in the street. And he 
restricted himself to a friendly salute, and a smile with which he forgave their happiness. It was, for all three of them, a very sweet moment. 

Around this time, Clotilde kept herself entertained for several days with a large pastel, in which she evoked the tender scene between old King David and Abishag, the young Shunammite. And it was 
a sublime evocation, one of those soaring compositions into which her other self, the visionary, poured her taste for the mystical world. Against a background of scattered flowers, flowers shooting out 
like a shower of stars, of a barbarous luxuriance, the old king appeared face on, his hand resting on Abishag’s bare shoulder; and the girl, very white-skinned, was naked to the waist. He was dressed 
sumptuously in a completely straight robe, heavy with precious stones, and wore the royal headband on his snowy hair. But she was even more sumptuous, with nothing but the lily-like silkiness of her 
skin, her slim-waisted willowy figure, her small round breasts, and her supple and exquisitely graceful arms. He held sway, a powerful and loved master leaning on this subject chosen from among all 
others, and she so proud to have been chosen, so delighted to give her king the restorative blood of her youth. Her whole translucent and triumphant nakedness expressed the serenity of her submission, 
the easy, absolute gift she made of her person, before the assembled multitude, in the broad light of day. And he was very grand and she was very pure, and there emanated from them something like 
a star-like radiance. 

Up until the very last minute, Clotilde had left the faces of the two characters indistinct, in a sort of blur. Pascal joked about it, moved as he looked over her shoulder, guessing what she intended to do. 
And so it was, she filled in the faces with a few strokes of crayon: Old King David was him, and she was Abishag, the Shunammite. But they were enveloped in a dreamlike splendour; it was them 
deified, with long locks, all white for one, all blonde for the other, that covered them in an imperial mantle, their features exaggerated by ecstasy and heightened by the blissful happiness of angels, 
gazing and smiling with everlasting love. 

‘Oh, darling!’ he cried. ‘You've made us too beautiful, you’ve gone off into wonderland again—yes!—you remember, like in the days when | used to scold you for putting all those fantastic flowers from 
some other world up there.’ 

And he pointed to the walls, along which bloomed the weird and wonderful parterre of earlier pastels, that unreal flora that had sprouted in the middle of paradise. 

But she gleefully protested. 

‘Too beautiful? We can’t be too beautiful! | assure you, it’s the way | feel us to be, the way | see us—it’s the way we are ... Here! look, and see if it isn’t simple reality.’ 

She had taken the old fifteenth-century Bible, which was lying next to her, and she showed him the primitive wood engraving. 

‘You can see for yourself, it's exactly the same.’ 

He began to laugh, softly, before this serene but extraordinary assertion. 

‘Oh, you laugh! You can’t see beyond details in the drawing. But it’s the spirit you have to enter into ... And look at the other engravings, see how it’s the same thing again and again! I'll do Abraham 
and Hagar, I'll do Ruth and Boaz, I'll do them all, all the prophets, the shepherds and kings to whom the humble girls, relatives and servants, gave their youth. They're all beautiful and happy, you can 
see for yourself.’ 

At that they stopped laughing as they leant over the antique Bible while she turned the pages with her slender fingers. He stood behind her, his white beard mingling with her girlish blonde hair. He 
smelled all of her, breathed in all of her. He had put his lips to the delicate nape of her neck, and he kissed her burgeoning youth while the primitive wood engravings went on filing past, that whole 
biblical world conjured up from these yellowing pages, this unbridled thrust of a strong and tenacious people whose toil was destined to conquer the world, these men whose virility was never sated, 
these women who were always fertile, this stubborn, teeming race continuing on through all kinds of crimes, acts of incest, amorous adventures beyond the realm of age or reason. And he was filled 
with emotion, with boundless gratitude, because his very own dream was coming true, his love pilgrim, his Abishag, had just entered his waning life, making it green again and sweetly fragrant. 

Then, without ceasing to breathe all of her in, he softly murmured a question in her ear: 

‘Oh, your youth, your youth! I’m hungry for it; it nourishes me! But you’re so young ... aren’t you hungry for it yourself, for youth, now you’ve had me, when I’m so old, as old as the world?’ 

She gave a start of astonishment, and tumed her head and looked at him. 

‘You, old? ... Never! You're young, younger than | am!’ 

And she laughed, flashing her dazzlingly white teeth, so that he couldn’t help laughing with her. But he insisted, trembling a little: 

‘You didn’t answer me ... Don’t you feel hungry for youth, too, being so young yourself?’ 

She now pushed out her lips and kissed him, murmuring softly in her turn: 

‘There’s only one thing I’m hungry and thirsty for: to be loved, to be loved regardless of everything, more than anything, the way you love me.’ 

The day Martine spotted the pastel, tacked to the wall, she contemplated it for a second in silence, then she made the sign of the cross, without it being clear whether she’d seen God or the Devil pass 
by. A few days before Easter, she’d asked Clotilde to go with her to church, and when the latter said no, she had discarded for a second the mute deference she adhered to these days. Of all the new 
things in the house that amazed her, the one she remained devastated by was her young mistress’s sudden irreligion. And so she allowed herself to revert to her old tone of remonstration and scold 
the girl as she had done when she was little and wouldn't say her prayers. Did she no longer fear the Lord? Did she no longer quake at the thought of going to hell and burning there for all eternity? 
Clotilde could not suppress a smile. 

‘Oh! You know, hell has never worried me much ... But you’re wrong in thinking | no longer have religion. If I've stopped going to church it’s because | worship elsewhere, that’s all.’ 


Martine, mouth agape, looked at her without catching on. That was it, Miss was well and truly lost. Never again did she ask her to go with her to Saint-Saturnin. But her own worship intensified further 
and ended by turning into a mania. You never ran into her now, outside working hours, carrying the eternal stocking she knitted even while walking. As soon as she had a spare minute, she would run 
to church and stay there, deep in never-ending prayers. One day when old Madam Rougon, always on the lookout, found her behind a pillar an hour after she’d first seen her there, Martine began to 
blush, making excuses like a servant caught doing nothing. 
‘| was praying for Mister.’ 
Meanwhile, Pascal and Clotilde were expanding their domain further, extending their walks every day, pushing on now beyond the town and into the wide open countryside. And one afternoon when 
they'd set off for La Séguiranne, they felt deeply stirred as they skirted the dismal cleared ground where once the enchanted gardens of Le Paradou had lain. The vision of Albine rose up, and Pascal 
once more saw her blossoming like spring. He would never have believed, in the past, when he’d already considered himself so old, going in there to smile at that little girl, that she’d have been dead 
for years by now when life had made him the gift of a similar spring, sweetening his decline. Clotilde, having felt the vision pass between them, lifted up her face to him in a renewed need for tenderness. 
She was Albine, the eternal woman in love. He kissed her on the lips, and without their exchanging a word, a great thrill ran through the flat ground, sewn with wheat and oats, where Le Paradou had 
once billowed with a profusion of beautiful greenery. 
Now, Pascal and Clotilde walked across the parched, bare plain in the crackling dust of the roadways. They loved this brutal expanse of nature, these fields planted with spindly almond trees and 
stunted olives, these stretches of bald slopes, where the pale splotches of bastides grew whiter, accentuated by the black stripes of hundred-year-old cypresses. They were like ancient landscapes, 
like those classical landscapes you see in the paintings of the old schools, with their harsh hues and their majestic, nicely balanced lines. All the fierce suns of the past, which seemed to have baked 
this countryside, flowed into their veins; and they were made more alive and more beautiful, under the ever-blue sky, from which streamed down the bright flame of perpetual passion. Protected 
somewhat by her umbrella, Clotilde glowed, as happy basking in the light as a plant that thrived in full sun; while he, flourishing again, felt the burning sap of the soil rising in his limbs, in a surge of virile 
joy. 
This walk to La Séguiranne was an idea of the doctor's, as he’d learned, through Aunt Dieudonné, that Sophie was about to be married to a local miller lad; and he wanted to see if they were well, if 
they were happy in that neck of the woods. A delicious coolness refreshed them at once as they stepped into the lofty avenue of holm oaks. On both sides, the springs that fed this great canopy flowed 
endlessly. And as it happened, when they got to the sharecroppers’ house, they actually stumbled on the lovers, Sophie and her miller, locked in a passionate kiss by the well; for the aunt had just left 
for the wash house down below, behind the willows of the Viorne. Extremely embarrassed, the couple just stood there going red. But the doctor and his companion laughed benignly, and the reassured 
lovers told them the wedding was set for Midsummer's Day, that that was indeed a long way off, but would finally come round all the same. Sophie had grown even more beautiful and healthy, saved 
from the hereditary disease, and thrusting up robustly like one of the trees, feet in the wet grass of the springs, bare head in the hot sun. Ah, this boundless blazing sky—what life it breathed into beings 
and things! There was only one thing still causing her pain, and tears appeared at the corners of her eyes when she talked about her brother Valentin, who might not see out the week. She had had 
news the day before, he was finished. And the doctor had to lie a bit to console her, for he himself was expecting the inevitable end any moment. When they left La Séguiranne, Clotilde and he, they 
walked back to Plassans at a slower pace, moved by the happiness of such healthy love, shot through with the faint chill of death. 
In the old quarter, a woman Pascal was treating told him Valentin had just died. Two neighbours had had to go and get Guiraude, who had been clinging desperately to the body of her son, howling, 
half crazed. He stepped inside, leaving Clotilde at the door. Finally, they took the path back to La Souleiade in silence. Ever since he’d resumed his visits, he seemed only to do them out of a sense of 
professional duty, no longer extolling the miracles of his medication. This death, what's more, Valentin’s death—well, he was amazed it had taken so long, was convinced he'd prolonged the patient's 
life by a year. Despite the extraordinary results he got, he knew full well that death would remain inevitable, invincible. Yet, the way he’d kept it at bay for months ought to have pleased him, staunched 
the regret, still bleeding inside him, at having inadvertently killed Lafouasse a few months before his time. But that didn’t look to be the case, and a solemn frown creased his brow as they returned 
home together alone. But there he had a fresh emotional jolt, when he saw, sitting outside under the plane trees where Martine had seated him, a man he instantly recognized as Sarteur, the hatter, 
the inmate of Les Tulettes he’d gone to inject for such a long time; and the fascinating experiment seemed to have succeeded, the injections of nerve substance had produced willpower, since the 
madman was here, released from the asylum that very morning, swearing he no longer had fits, that he was completely cured of the sudden homicidal rage that would have made him throw himself on 
a passer-by and strangle him. The doctor looked at him as he sat there, small, very dark, his forehead receding, his face beaky like a bird’s, with one cheek noticeably bigger than the other, now 
perfectly sane and gentle, brimming with a gratitude that made him kiss his saviour’s hands. Pascal ended up being moved, and sent the man away fondly, advising him to take up his old working life 
again, as that was the best physical and moral hygiene. Then he composed himself and sat at the table, talking merrily of other things. 
Clotilde watched him, amazed, and even a little affronted. 
‘What's wrong, Master, aren't you just a bit pleased with yourself?’ 
He joked. 
‘Oh, with myself, never! ... And with medicine, you know, it depends on the day!’ 
It was that night, in bed, that they had their first row. They'd blown out the candle and were lying in the pitch-black darkness of the room in each other's arms, she so slender, so fine, pressed against 
him, as he folded her fully in his embrace, her head on his heart. But she lost her temper with him for not having any pride left, she went back over her grievances of the day, rebuking him for not 
glorying in Sarteur’s cure, and even in Valentin’s death, so long delayed. She was the one, now, who was passionate about his reputation. She reminded him of his cures: hadn't he healed himself? 
Could he deny the effectiveness of his method? A tremor shook her as she evoked the great dream he'd once had: of fighting debility, the single cause of sickness, of healing suffering humanity, making 
it healthy and altogether superior, spurring on happiness, the future city of perfection and bliss, by intervening, ensuring health for all! And he held the elixir of life, the universal panacea that unlocked 
this tremendous hope! 
Pascal said nothing, his lips on Clotilde’s bare shoulder. Then he murmured: 
‘It's true, | healed myself, I've healed others, and | do still believe my injections are effective in many cases ... I'm not disowning medicine; my remorse over a painful accident, like what happened to 
Lafouasse, doesn’t make me unjust ... Besides, work has been my passion, it's work that has consumed me till now, it was by wanting to prove to myself that it was possible to revitalize decrepit 
humanity and make it vigorous at last and intelligent, that | nearly died, not so long ago ... Yes, a dream, a beautiful dream!’ 
With both her supple arms she hugged him in her turn, merging with him, at one with his body. 
‘No! A reality, the reality of your genius, Master!’ 
At that, as they lay intertwined, he lowered his voice further, so that his words were no more than a confession, barely more than a faint exhalation. 
‘Listen, I’m going to tell you something I'd never tell anyone else in the world, something | don’t even say out loud to myself ... Correcting nature, intervening, altering it and thwarting its ends—is that 
a commendable task? Healing, delaying a person’s death for his personal pleasure, prolonging that pleasure most likely to the detriment of the species—isn’t that undoing what nature wants to do? 
And dreaming of a healthier, stronger humanity, modelled on our notion of health and strength—have we really got the right? What are we doing there, what are we meddling in when we interfere in 
this labour of life, whose means and ends are unknown to us? Maybe everything is all right as it is. Maybe we risk killing love, genius, life itself ... Listen, | confess this to you alone, I’ve been gripped 
by doubt, | tremble at the thought of this twentieth-century alchemy of mine, I’ve come to believe that it's nobler and healthier to let evolution take its course.’ 
He broke off, adding so softly she could hardly hear him: 
‘You know, these days, | inject them with water. You yourself have remarked that you don’t hear me pounding away any more; and | told you | had some solution in reserve ... The water relieves them, 
there is doubtless some kind of simple mechanical effect, there. Ah! Relieving, preventing suffering—that, of course, is something | still want! It may well be my ultimate weakness, but | can’t stand 
seeing anyone suffer, suffering drives me mad, it's a monstrous and pointless cruelty of nature ... The only reason | still treat people at all now is to prevent suffering.’ 
‘Well, then, Master,’ she said, ‘if you no longer want to heal, you mustn't tell all any more, since the only thing that justified the appalling necessity of exposing wounds was the hope of closing them up.’ 
‘No, no! We have to know, to know no matter what, and not hide anything, and reveal everything about people and things! ... Ignorance is never bliss, only certainty makes for a peaceful life. When we 
know more, surely we'll accept everything ... Don’t you see that wanting to heal all, to regenerate all, is a misguided ambition that stems from our egotism; it’s a revolt against life, which we declare bad 
because we judge it from the standpoint of our own interests! | feel strongly that I’m more serene, that my mind is more open and uplifted, since I've come to respect evolution. It's my passion for life 
that has triumphed, to the point where | no longer quibble with it over its ends, to the point where | trust in it totally, lose myself in it, without wanting to make it anew according to my conception of good 
and bad. Life alone is sovereign, life alone knows what it’s doing and where it’s going, | can only endeavour to get to know it so as to live it the way it asks to be lived ... And, you see, I've only 
understood life since you became mine. While | didn’t have you, | was looking for the truth elsewhere, | was floundering in this obsession with saving the world. You came along, and now life is complete, 
the world is saved every hour of the day by love, by the immense and never-ending work of all that lives and reproduces, throughout space ... Life! Faultless life, almighty life, everlasting life!’ 
That act of faith alone now quivered on his lips, a sigh spelling his abandonment to higher forces. She herself no longer argued, but abandoned herself too. 
‘Master, | want only what you want—nothing else; take me and make me yours, so | die and am reborn, in you!’ 
They made love. Then there was more whispering, plans made for an idyllic life, a quiet, active existence in the country. It was this simple prescription of an invigorating environment that all the doctor's 
experience came down to, in the end. He hated towns. You could only thrive and be happy out in the vast plains, under the hot sun, provided you renounced money, ambition, even the arrogant 
excesses of intellectual efforts. Did nothing but live and love, till your patch of land, and have beautiful children. 
‘Ah!’ he went on softly. ‘If only we had a child, a child of our own, one day...’ 
He could not go on, overwhelmed with emotion at the idea of becoming a father so late in life. He usually avoided talking about it, would turn his head away, his eyes moist with tears, whenever they 
were out and about and some little girl or boy smiled at them. 
She said, then, simply and with quiet certainty: 
‘He'll come!’ 
For her, it was the natural and indispensable consequence of the act of love. In every one of her kisses there was the thought of a child; to her, every love affair that did not have a child as its aim 
seemed pointless and sordid. 
This was actually one of the things that had made her lose interest in novels. She was not, as her mother had been, a great reader; the flight of her imagination was enough for her and she very quickly 
got bored with made-up stories. But more than anything, she was always amazed and outraged to see that, in romance novels, no one ever worried about children. They were never even anticipated, 
and when, by chance, one came along in the middle of an affair of the heart, it was a catastrophe, a stunning surprise, and a considerable embarrassment. Never did the lovers, when they abandoned 
themselves in each other's arms, seem to realize that they were engaging in a life-giving act and that a baby might result. And yet her studies in natural history had shown her that the fruit was nature’s 
sole concern. It was the only thing that mattered, it was the only goal, every precaution was taken to ensure that the seed was not wasted and that the parent plant bore fruit. Yet man, on the contrary, 
in civilizing, in refining love, had discarded the very idea of the fruit. The sexual organs of the protagonists, in elegant novels, were nothing more than passion machines. The characters adored each 
other, took each other, dropped each other, endured a thousand deaths, kissed each other, killed each other, unleashed a storm of social ills—all for pleasure, outside the laws of nature, without their 
even appearing to remember that in making love you made babies. It was immoral and moronic. 
She brightened up and repeated herself, speaking into his neck, with the alluring insolence of a woman in love and a little flustered. 
‘He'll come ... We’re doing all the right things, so what makes you think he won't?’ 
He didn’t answer straightaway. She felt him shiver in her arms as a wave of regret and doubt swept over him. Then he murmured sadly: 
‘No! It’s too late ... Think, darling, of my age!’ 
‘But you’re young!’ she cried once more in a fit of passion, warming him up and covering him with kisses. The next minute they were laughing about it. And they fell asleep in this embrace, he on his 
back, hugging her to him with his left arm, she wrapping his whole body round with all four of her supple outstretched limbs, her head on his chest, her blonde hair spread out and mingling with his 
white beard. The Shunammite slumbered, her cheek on the heart of her king. And amidst the silence in the big pitch-black room so tender-hearted towards their lovemaking, all that now existed was 
the soft sound of their breathing. 
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ALL through the town and all through the surrounding countryside, Doctor Pascal continued his doctor's house calls. And almost always Clotilde was on his arm, going with him into the homes of the 
poor. But as he’d admitted to her in a whisper, one night, these visits were hardly anything more now than tours of duty designed to bring relief and consolation. If, in the past, he’d already ended up 
practising only with reluctance, that was because he'd become aware of just how meaningless therapeutics* was. Medical empiricism depressed him. Once medicine stopped being an experimental 


science and became an art, he despaired of the infinite complications in disease and cure that could arise, depending on the individual patient. Treatments changed with hypotheses: how many people 
must have been killed in the past by methods now abandoned! The doctor's flair became all-important, the healer was nothing more than a luckily gifted soothsayer, feeling his way and pulling off cures 
haphazardly as his genius dictated. And this explained why, after practising for a dozen or so years, Pascal had more or less abandoned his patients to throw himself into pure research. Then, when 
his major works on heredity had for a moment revived his hopes in intervening, in using his hypodermic injections to heal, he had once again become passionate about medicine, until the day when his 
faith in life, which had driven him to assist its action by restoring the vital forces, had grown further and given him the greater certainty that life took care of itself, was the sole maker of health and 
strength. And he only kept up his visits, smiling placidly all the while, to patients who clamoured loudly for him and found themselves miraculously relieved, even when he only injected them with clear 
water. Clotilde now occasionally allowed herself to joke about it. She remained, in her heart of hearts, a devotee of the mystery of revealed truth; and she gleefully claimed that, if he performed miracles 
like this, it was because he had the power in him to do so, like a true beneficent God! But he would then gaily turn the curative virtue of their joint visits back on her, claiming he never cured anyone any 
more when she wasn’t there, that she was the one who brought a whiff of the other world, the essential unknown force. Accordingly, the rich people, the bourgeois, whose homes she did not venture 
into, continued to moan and groan, with no possible relief. This affectionate contest amused them, and they set out every time as if on the path of new discoveries, and would exchange knowing looks 
whenever they were with patients in their homes. Ah, that harlot, suffering! It disgusted them, it was the sole thing they still went off to fight, and how happy they were when they thought they'd beaten 
it! They felt themselves divinely rewarded whenever they saw the cold sweats dry up, the screaming mouths stilled, the dying faces come back to life. It was their love, obviously, that they were taking 
around and that soothed this little corner of suffering humanity. ‘Dying’s nothing, it’s in the nature of things,’ Pascal often said. ‘But suffering—what for? It’s vile and stupid.’ 

One afternoon, the doctor went with Clotilde to see a patient in the little village of Sainte-Marthe; and, as they were going by rail, to spare Bonhomme, they had an encounter at the station. The train 
they were waiting for was coming from Les Tulettes, Sainte-Marthe being the first stop in the opposite direction, heading to Marseilles. As soon as the train pulled in, they ran and were just opening a 
door when they saw old Madam Rougon step down from the carriage which they'd thought was empty. She was no longer speaking to them, and she hopped down lightly, despite her age, and went 
off looking stiff and very dignified. 

‘It’s the first of July,’ Clotilde said when the train moved off. ‘Grandmother's coming back from her monthly visit to Aunt Dide at Les Tulettes ... Did you see the look she gave me?’ 

Pascal was basically happy at this falling-out with his mother, which freed him from the constant anxiety of her presence. 

‘Oh well!’ he said simply. ‘When people don’t get on it’s best not to keep company.’ 

But the young woman remained fretful and pensive. In a small voice she said: 

‘| thought she looked different, her face paler ... And, did you notice? She’s usually so proper, but she only had one glove on, a green one, on her right hand ... | don’t know why, but she gave me quite 
a shock.’ 

He was disturbed too, at that, and made a vague gesture. His mother would surely end up getting old, like everyone else. She still got too agitated, too worked up. He described how she was planning 
to leave her fortune to the town of Plassans so they'd build an old people’s home that would bear the Rougon name. They were both smiling when he cried: 

‘Oh, but of course! We're off to Les Tulettes ourselves tomorrow, to see our patients. And you know | promised to take Charles to Uncle Macquart’s.’ 

Felicity was indeed coming back that day from Les Tulettes, where she regularly went on the first of every month, to see how Aunt Dide was. For years she had taken a passionate interest in the mad 
woman’s health, amazed to find her still going strong, furious at her stubborn persistence in living on beyond the usual allotted years, in what was a veritable miracle of longevity. What a relief it would 
be, that fine day when she could at last bury this inconvenient witness to the past, this ghost of hope against hope and atonement, who conjured up the family’s—still vivid—abominations! Yet, when 
so many others had gone, she, demented and preserving only a spark of life in her eyes, seemed to have been overlooked. That particular day, she had again found her in her armchair, dried-up and 
straight-backed, immutable. As the keeper said, there was no reason now why she should ever die. She was a hundred and five. 

When she left the asylum, Felicity was outraged. She thought of Uncle Macquart. Yet another one who cramped her style, thwarting her by clinging on with exasperating determination! Although he 
was only eighty-four, a mere three years older than she was, he seemed ridiculously old to her, exceeding the allowed limits. A man who played holy hell, who’d been dead drunk every night for sixty 
years, too! Good people, sober people, were departing this world; he was flourishing, blossoming, bursting with health and joviality. Once, after he’d come and settled at Les Tulettes, she’d given him 
presents of wine, liqueur, brandy, in the unavowed hope of ridding the family of a crafty devil who really was dirt, from whom they could expect only unpleasantness and shame. But she’d quickly 
realized that all that alcohol only seemed to have the opposite effect, keeping him nice and sprightly, his face sunny, a glint of mockery in his eye; and she had cut off the supply of presents, since the 
would-be poison was simply fattening him up. She was still terribly bitter about it and could have killed him, if she’d dared, every time she saw him again, ever steadier on his tosspot’s feet, laughing in 
her face, knowing full well she was waiting for him to die, and gloating over the fact that he wasn’t giving her the pleasure of burying him, and along with him, the old dirty family linen, the blood and 
mire of the two conquests of Plassans. 

‘You see, Felicity, he would often say, with that appalling sneer of his, ‘I’m here to protect our old mother, and the day we decide to die, the two of us, it'll be out of kindness to you! Yes! Just to save 
you the trouble of running to see us, like this, out of the goodness of your heart, every month.’ 

Normally, these days, she spared herself the disappointment of getting off at her brother's house, and would merely ask about him at the asylum. But this time, as she’d just learned there that he was 
on an extraordinary bender and hadn't sobered up in a fortnight, probably so drunk that he no longer left the house, she was assailed by curiosity and decided to see for herself what sort of state he’d 
got himself into. So on her way back to the station she took a detour via his bastide. 

It was a glorious day, a hot, radiant summer's day. To left and right of the narrow path she was forced to take, she looked at the fields he’d made sure he was given in the past, all this rich earth, the 
price of his discretion and good behaviour. In the bright sunshine, the house, with its pink roof tiles and its walls gaudily washed in yellow, looked quite pleasingly cheery to her. Under the ancient 
mulberry trees on the terrace, she savoured the delicious freshness and enjoyed the wonderful view. What a worthy and modest retreat, what a perfect little patch of happiness for an old man, who 
would end, amid this peace, a long life filled with goodness and duty! 

But she didn’t see him, she didn’t hear him. The silence was profound. The only sound was the bees, buzzing around tall mallow plants. And on the terrace, there was only a little yellow dog, a /oubet 
as they're called in Provence, stretched out full length on the bare earth, in the shade. He knew the visitor and raised his head, growling, on the verge of barking; then he laid back down and didn’t stir 
again. 

Suddenly, in the solitude, in the joyous sunshine, she felt a strange little shiver run down her spine and she called out: 

‘Macquart! Macquart!’ 

Under the mulberry trees, the door of the bastide stood wide open. But she didn’t dare go inside; the empty house, yawning like this, alarmed her. She called again: 

‘Macquart! Macquart!’ 

Not a sound, not a breath of air. The heavy silence fell again, only the bees buzzed, louder, around the tall mallows. 

Shame at her fear finally overcame Felicity and she bravely stepped inside. On the left, in the hall, the door to the kitchen, where her brother usually sat, was shut. She pushed it open but couldn’t make 
anything out at first, as he must have closed the shutters to shield himself from the heat. Her first reaction was just to feel her throat tighten at the violent stench of alcohol that filled the room: it seemed 
as if every piece of furniture was reeking of the stench, the whole house was permeated with it. But when her eyes adjusted to the semi-darkness, she finally spotted her brother. He was sitting by the 
table, on which stood a glass and a bottle of ninety-per-cent pure alcohol, completely empty. Hunched in his chair, he was sleeping soundly, dead drunk. The sight brought back her anger and scorn. 
‘Come now, Macquart, it’s ridiculous and disgraceful to get into such a state! ... Wake up, now, this is shameful!’ 

His sleep was so deep, you couldn’t even hear him breathing. She raised her voice, loudly clapped her hands, to no avail. 

‘Macquart! Macquart! Macquart! ... Oh! Urrgh! ... You're disgusting, my dear man!’ 

And she gave up on him, made herself at home, walked around freely, turned things upside down. On her way along the dusty road from the asylum, a burning thirst had taken hold of her. Her gloves 
were hindering her so she took them off, and lay them on a corner of the table. Then she had the luck to stumble across the jug, so she washed a glass and filled it to the brim, and was about to drain 
it when an extraordinary spectacle shook her up so much she put the glass down next to her gloves, without drinking a drop. 

She could see more and more clearly in the room, lit up as it was by thin streaks of sunlight coming in through the cracks in the old disjointed shutters. She distinctly saw her brother, still neatly dressed 
in blue serge, and wearing the inevitable fur cap that he wore all year round. He’d put on weight over the past five or six years and was a real lump of lard, spilling over in rolls of fat. And she’d just 
noticed that he must have fallen asleep while smoking, for his pipe, a short black pipe, had fallen on to his knees. Suddenly, she froze, stunned: the smouldering tobacco had spread, his trousers had 
caught fire, and through the hole in the material, already as big as a hundred-sou piece, you could see his bare thigh, red flesh, with a small blue flame coming from it. 

At first Felicity thought it was his linen, drawers or an undershirt, that was burning. But there was no room for doubt, she could definitely see bare flesh, and the little blue flame was escaping from it, 
volatile, flickering, like a flame wandering over the surface of a bow! of lit alcohol. It was still scarcely any higher than the flame of a night light, so silently gentle, so unstable, that the slightest flutter of 
air shifted it. But it was growing and spreading rapidly, and the flesh was splitting, and the fat was starting to melt. 

An involuntary cry shot from Felicity’s throat. 

‘Macquart! Macquart!’ 

Still he didn’t budge. He had to be completely unconscious, drunkenness had obviously thrown him into a sort of coma, an absolute paralysis of feeling; for he was alive, you could see his chest rising 
ona slow and even breath. 

‘Macquart! Macquart!’ 

Now the fat was oozing from the cracks in his skin, stoking the flame that was licking at his stomach. And Felicity realized her brother was taking fire, right there, like a sponge soaked in brandy. He 
himself had been saturated with the stuff for years, and the strongest, the most flammable, at that. He would blaze away in a little while, without a doubt, from head to toe. 

So she stopped trying to rouse him, since he was sleeping so soundly. For a good long minute she was bold enough to gaze on, alarmed, then gradually resolved. Her hands, though, had begun to 
shake with a little tremor she could not control. She was choking, she grabbed the glass of water again with both hands and drank it in one go. And she was just tiptoeing out of the room when she 
remembered her gloves. She went back, and thought she picked them both up off the table, as she anxiously fumbled about. At last she slipped out, shutting the door again carefully, gently, as if she 
were afraid of disturbing someone. 

When she found herself back on the terrace, in the bright sun, in the pure air, facing the immense horizon lapped by sky, she let out a sigh of relief. The countryside was deserted, no one surely had 
seen her enter or leave. The only thing still there was the yellow /oubet, sprawled out, and he didn’t even deign to lift his head. And so off she went, trotting along at her usual fast pace, her girlish figure 
swaying slightly. A hundred paces down the track, although she fought it, an irresistible force made her turn around and take one last look at the house, sitting there so serene and so cheery, halfway 
up the hill, at the end of a beautiful day. Only in the train, when she went to put on her gloves, did she see that one of them was missing. But she was sure it had fallen on the railway platform as she 
was stepping up into the carriage. She thought she was perfectly calm, but she went on sitting there with one hand gloved, the other bare, something that, for her, could only be the result of powerful 
inner turmoil. 

The next day Pascal and Clotilde took the three o'clock train to Les Tulettes. Charles’s mother, the harness-maker, had brought the boy over, since they seemed so keen to take him to see Pascal’s 
old uncle, with whom he was supposed to spend the whole week. Fresh wrangling had thrown the household into disarray: the husband positively refused to put up any longer with this child of another 
man’s, this prince’s son, so sluggish and slow. As it was Grandmother Rougon who clothed him, he was in fact that day all dressed again in gold-braided black velvet, like a little lord, a page of a bygone 
era, on his way to court. And during the fifteen minutes the trip took, in a compartment they had to themselves, Clotilde amused herself taking off his bonnet to buff up his wonderful blond hair, those 
royal locks, which fell in curls to his shoulders. But she was wearing a ring, and having run her hand over his neck, she was startled to see that her caress had left a bloody mark. You couldn't touch 
the boy without beads of red dew pearling on his skin: it was a slackening of the tissues so aggravated by degeneracy that the slightest bruising brought on a haemorrhage. The doctor immediately 
became concerned, asked him if he still had nosebleeds as often as he used to. But Charles scarcely knew what to answer, said no at first, then remembered, and said he'd bled a lot the other day. 
He did indeed seem weaker, was reverting to childhood as he grew older, his intelligence never having sparked into life and now growing dimmer. This big boy of fifteen didn’t look as old as ten, he 
was so beautiful, so like a little girl with his complexion as pale as a flower that had sprung up in the shade. Moved to pity, her heart heavy, Clotilde, who had kept him on her knees, sat him back on 
the seat when she realized he was trying to slip his hand through the opening in her bodice, driven by the precocious and instinctive urge of a small depraved animal. 

At Les Tulettes, Pascal decided they would take the boy to his uncle’s first. And they clambered up the fairly steep slope of the path. From a distance, the little house looked as cheery as it had the day 
before in the bright sunlight, with its pink roof tiles, its yellow walls, and its green mulberry trees, thrusting out their twisted branches and covering the terrace with a thick roof of leaves. A delicious 
peace flooded this patch of secluded stillness, this retreat fit for a sage, where all you could hear was the buzzing of bees around the tall mallows. 

‘Ah, that old rascal of an uncle,’ Pascal murmured, smiling, ‘I envy him!’ 


But he was surprised not to see him already standing at the end of the terrace. And, as Charles had started galloping off, dragging Clotilde, to go and see the rabbits, the doctor continued climbing up 
on his own, and was amazed, at the top, to find no one there. The shutters were closed, the front door was wide open. The only one there was the yellow /oubet, on the doorstep, his four legs stiff, his 
hair standing on end, howling in a soft and constant wail. When he saw the visitor coming, and no doubt recognizing him, he fell silent for a second, went to stand further away, then started again softly 
wailing. 

Pascal was filled with fear and could not hold back the anxious call that rose to his lips. 

‘Macquart! Macquart!’ 

No one answered, the house kept up a deathly silence, sitting there with its only door wide open, forming a black hole. The dog went on howling. 

He grew impatient, and shouted louder: 

‘Macquart! Macquart!’ 

Nothing stirred, the bees buzzed, the immense serenity of the sky enveloped this patch of solitude. And so he made up his mind. His uncle may well be sleeping. But as soon as he pushed open the 
door on the left, to the kitchen, an appalling stench escaped, an unbearable stench of flesh and bones that have fallen onto a brazier. Inside the room he could hardly breathe, choked as he was by a 
sort of thick vapour, a stagnant, nauseating cloud. The thin streaks of light filtering through the cracks didn’t allow him to see much. But when he rushed to the fireplace, he abandoned his initial idea of 
a fire, because there had been no fire, all the furniture around him looked to be intact. And so, not knowing what was going on and feeling he was about to pass out in the poisoned air, he ran and 
wrenched open the shutters. Light streamed in. 

At that point, what the doctor could see filled him with astonishment. Every object was in its place; the glass and the empty bottle of proof spirit were on the table; only the chair where his uncle must 
have been sitting bore traces of fire, the front legs blackened, the straw seat half burnt. What had happened to his uncle? Where could he have got to? In front of the chair, on the tiled floor marked by 
a pool of fat, there was only a small heap of ash, and lying next to it, Macquart’s pipe, a black pipe that hadn’t even smashed in falling. All of his uncle was there, in this handful of fine ash, and he was 
also in the reddish-brown cloud that was going out the open window, and in the layer of soot that had covered the entire kitchen, a horrible wool-grease of vaporized flesh, enveloping everything, oily 
and foul to the touch. 

It was the finest case of spontaneous combustion a medical man ever observed. The doctor had of course read of some surprising ones, in various scientific treatises, among others one involving a 
shoemaker’s wife, a sozzlepot of a woman who'd fallen asleep on her foot warmer and of whom they'd found only a foot and a hand. He himself, until now, had been sceptical, and had not accepted, 
like the ancients, that a body soaked in alcohol gave out an unknown gas capable of spontaneously igniting and devouring flesh and bones. But he could no longer deny it; it explained everything, re- 
establishing the facts: the drunken coma, absolute unconsciousness, the pipe falling on to the clothes which then caught fire, the flesh saturated with drink burning and splitting, the melting fat, part of 
which ran down to the floor, the other part of which set off the combustion, and everything in the end—muscles, organs, bones—being consumed as the entire body went up in the blaze. All of his uncle 
was there, with his blue serge clothes and the fur hat he wore all year round. Clearly, as soon as he began to burn like a bonfire, he must have tumbled forward, which explained why the chair was 
barely blackened; and nothing of him remained, not a bone, not a tooth, not a nail, nothing but this little heap of grey dust that the draught from the doorway threatened to sweep away. 

Clotilde had come in, meanwhile, although young Charles remained outside, captivated by the constant howling of the dog. 

‘Oh, my God! What a smell!’ she said. ‘What is it?’ 

And when Pascal explained the extraordinary catastrophe she shuddered. She had already picked up the bottle to examine it, but put it back down in horror, feeling it to be wet and sticky with their 
uncle’s flesh. You couldn't touch anything, the tiniest things seemed to be coated with this yellowish grease that stuck to your hands. 

A shiver of horrified disgust ran through her and she wept, stammering: 

‘What a sad death! What an awful death!’ 

Pascal had recovered from his initial shock and almost smiled. 

‘Awful, why? ... He was eighty-four, and he didn’t suffer ... | think it's magnificent, a death like that for this old crook of an uncle, who never—God! we can say it, now!—led a particularly moral life ... 
You remember his file. He had some truly terrible and sordid things on his conscience, but that didn’t stop him from settling down later on, and growing old surrounded by all the good things in life, like 
a good old joker, rewarded for the great virtues he never had. And here he is dying in state, like the prince of drunks, flaring up all on his own, and being consumed in a funeral pyre lit by his own body!’ 
Marvelling, the doctor set the scene with his usual sweeping gesture. 

‘You see? ... To be so drunk you don’t even know you're alight, to flare up like a midsummer bonfire, go up in smoke, right down to the last bone! ... En? You see Uncle, taking off into outer space, first 
spreading to the four corners of this room, dissolving into thin air and floating, coating all the things that used to belong to him, then disappearing in a cloud of dust out that window, when | opened it, 
and soaring up into the open air, filling the sky ... It's a wonderful death! Vanishing, leaving nothing of yourself behind, just a little heap of ash and a pipe, next to it!’ 

And he picked up the pipe, to have, he added, a relic of his uncle, while Clotilde, who felt she’d detected a hint of bitter mockery in his outburst of lyrical admiration, once again, with a shiver, expressed 
her nausea and dismay. 

But she had just spotted something, under the table, some remains perhaps. 

‘Look there, that scrap!’ 

He bent down and was surprised to pick up a woman’s glove, a green glove. 

‘What!’ she cried. ‘That's Grandmother's glove, you remember, the glove she was missing last night.’ 

They looked at each other, and the same explanation occurred to them both at once: Felicity had certainly been there, the day before; and a sudden conviction formed in the doctor's mind, the certainty 
that his mother had seen his uncle catch fire, and that she hadn't put him out. For him this was based on several clues—the way the room had already completely cooled down again by the time they 
arrived, the number of hours he calculated were needed for combustion. He could clearly see that the same thought was dawning in the terrified eyes of his companion. But since it seemed impossible 
ever to know the truth, he pictured the simplest story out loud. 

‘No doubt your grandmother stepped in to say hello to Uncle when she was coming back from the asylum, before he started drinking.’ 

‘Let's get out of here now!’ cried Clotilde. ‘I’m suffocating, | can’t stay here another second!’ 

Pascal wanted to go and register the death, anyway. He walked out behind her, locked the house up, and put the key in his pocket. And outside, they once again heard the /oubet, the little yellow dog, 
who hadn't stopped howling. He had taken refuge between Charles's legs and the boy, amused, was pushing him with his foot and listening to him whine, baffled. 

The doctor went straight to Mister Maurin, the notary in Les Tulettes, who happened to be the mayor of the municipality as well. A widower for ten years or so, living with his daughter, also widowed 
and childless, he had maintained good neighbourly relations with old Macquart, and had sometimes looked after young Charles at home for whole days at a stretch, his daughter having taken an interest 
in the boy, who was so beautiful and so much to be pitied. Mister Maurin was alarmed, he wanted to go back with the doctor to establish undeniably that it was an accident, and promised to draw up a 
valid death certificate. As for a religious ceremony, a funeral, that seemed rather problematic. When Pascal went back into the kitchen, with the notary, the wind came in through the door and sent the 
ashes flying, and when they forced themselves piously to collect some, all they really managed to do was rake up the scrapings from the floor, a lot of age-old filth in which very little of his uncle could 
possibly remain. So, bury what? It would be better to forget about it. They forgot about it. Besides, their uncle hadn't exactly been a practising Catholic, and so the family was content to have Masses 
said later for the repose of his soul. 

The notary, however, immediately declared that there was a will, lodged with him at his office. He summoned the doctor without delay for the day after the next, with the aim of officially communicating 
its contents to him, as he felt able to tell him his uncle had chosen him as his executor. And being a decent man, the notary wound up offering to look after Charles till then, clearly realizing that the 
young lad, bullied so badly at his mother’s, was becoming a nuisance, with all that was going on. Charles seemed thrilled and he stayed behind at Les Tulettes. 

It was not till very late, by the seven o’clock train, that Clotilde and Pascal were able to return to Plassans, after the doctor had finally visited the two patients he was supposed to see. But two days 
later, when they returned together for the appointment with Mister Maurin, they had the unpleasant surprise of finding old Madam Rougon installed at the notary’s. She had naturally heard of Macquart’s 
death and come running, fidgeting with impatience and erupting into effusive grief. The reading of the will was, however, perfectly straightforward, without incident: Macquart had earmarked all he could 
squeeze out of his small fortune to have himself raised a superb tomb, in marble, with two monumental angels, wings folded and weeping. It was his own idea, based on a memory he had of a similar 
tomb he'd seen abroad, in Germany perhaps, when he was a soldier. And he tasked his nephew Pascal with seeing to the execution of the monument, because, he added, Pascal was the only one in 
the family with any taste. 

While the will was being read, Clotilde sat outside in the notary’s garden, on a bench in the shade of a very old chestnut tree. When Pascal and Felicity reappeared, there was an extremely awkward 
moment, since they hadn't spoken to each other again for months. Yet the old lady feigned perfect ease, not making any allusion to the new situation, but giving them to understand that they could 
meet and put on a united front before the world without having to clear things up or be reconciled to do so. But she made the mistake of overplaying the great sorrow the death of Macquart caused her. 
Pascal, who knew that she was secretly leaping for joy, that she was absolutely thrilled at the thought that the family wound, this abomination of an uncle, was about to heal over at last, yielded to a 
growing impatience, a mutinous rage that was welling inside him. He couldn't help but fasten his eyes on his mother’s gloves, which were black. 

Precisely at that moment, she was lamenting, in a syrupy voice: 

‘And it wasn't exactly wise, at his age, to persist in living alone, like a wolf! If only he’d had a servant in the house!’ 

The doctor then spoke, without being clearly aware of what he was doing, propelled by such an irresistible need that he was quite alarmed to hear himself say: 

‘But what about you, Mother, since you were there, why didn’t you put him out?’ 

Old Madam Rougon went shockingly white. How did her son know? She looked at him for a moment, agape, while Clotilde went just as pale at the now blatant certainty of the crime. It was a confession, 
this terrified silence that had fallen between mother, son, and granddaughter, the simmering silence in which families bury their domestic tragedies. The two women could think of nothing to say. The 
doctor, in despair at having spoken when he was usually so careful to avoid vexatious and pointless arguments, was madly trying to take back what he’d said, when a new catastrophe rescued them 
from this terrible embarrassment. 

Felicity had decided to take Charles back, not wanting to abuse the kind hospitality of Mister Maurin; and the latter, having packed the boy off after lunch to the asylum to spend an hour with Aunt Dide, 
had just sent his servant there with the order to bring the boy back immediately. And it was at that very moment, while they were waiting for him in the garden, that the servant reappeared, sweating, 
out of breath and agitated, and shouting from afar: 

‘Oh God! God! Come quickly ... Mister Charles is covered in blood...’ 

They took off, terrified, all three, for the asylum. 

That particular day, Aunt Dide was having one of her good days, and was nice and calm, nice and sweet, sitting up straight in the chair in which she had spent so many long hours, for twenty-two years, 
staring into space. She looked to have lost even more weight, any remaining muscle had disappeared, and her arms and legs were now just bones, covered in the parchment of her skin; and her 
keeper, the sturdy blonde girl, had to carry her, get her to eat, and dispose of her as if she were a thing that you move around and put back. The ancestress, that forgotten woman, tall, gnarled, 
frightening, remained motionless, with only her eyes alive, those clear eyes as sparkling as spring water, in her thin dried-up face. But that morning a sudden flood of tears had streamed down her 
cheeks, and she had started jabbering incoherently, which seemed to prove that even in the midst of her senile exhaustion and the irreparable torpor of insanity, the slow hardening of the brain was 
not yet complete: memories remained stored, glimmers of intelligence were possible. After that she had recovered her stony face, indifferent to others and to events, sometimes laughing at some 
mishap, at a fall, most often seeing and hearing nothing, in her endless contemplation of emptiness. 

When Charles was brought in, the keeper set him up straightaway at the little table, facing his great-great-grandmother. She kept a bundle of pictures for him, of soldiers, captains, and kings, dressed 
in purple and gold, and she gave them to him, along with her pair of scissors. 

‘There, play quietly with these and be a good boy. You see how nice Grandmother is today. You must be nice too.’ 

The boy looked up at the madwoman, and they both gazed at each other. At that moment, their extraordinary resemblance was as clear as day. Their eyes especially, their empty, limpid eyes, seemed 
to lose themselves in each other's eyes, identical. Then, there was the physiognomy, with the worn-out features of the centenarian leapfrogging three generations to reappear in this delicate boy's face, 
already seemingly worn out too, incredibly old and run down by the erosion of the bloodline. They didn’t smile at each other, but examined each other in depth, with an air of solemn imbecility. 

‘Ah, well!’ continued the keeper, who had got into the habit of talking to herself so as to enjoy herself with her madwoman. ‘They certainly can’t disown each other. Whoever made one made the other. 
The spitting image ... Come on, then, laugh a bit, have fun, since you like being together so much.’ 


But any prolonged attention tired Charles and he was the first to break off, looking down, apparently interested in his pictures; while Aunt Dide, who had an amazing ability to hold her gaze, continued 
staring at him indefinitely, without once batting an eyelid. 

For a while the keeper bustled about the little room, full of sunshine and all brightened up by its vivid wallpaper with blue flowers. She made the bed now that it had been aired and put the linen away 
on the shelves in the cupboard. Usually, she took advantage of the boy’s presence to take some time off. She wasn’t supposed to leave her charge even for a second; but when he was there, she’d 
ended up taking the risk of entrusting her to him. 

‘Listen carefully,’ she said, ‘| have to go out now, but if she stirs, if she needs me, you ring the bell, you call me at once, won't you? ... You understand, you're a big boy now, you know how to call 
someone.’ 

He looked up again and nodded to show he’d understood and that he’d call. And when he found himself alone with Aunt Dide, he went back to his pictures, quietly. This went on for fifteen minutes in 
the profound silence of the asylum, where only muffled prison sounds could be heard, a furtive footfall, the jingling of a bunch of keys, then, at times, loud shouting, swiftly silenced. But on this scorching 
hot day, the boy must have been fatigued and sleep soon caught up with him; his head, white as a lily, seemed to droop under the too-heavy helmet of his kingly hair: he let it fall gently among the 
pictures and fell asleep, one cheek pressed against the gold and purple kings. The lashes of his closed eyelids cast a shadow, and life beat feebly in the little blue veins of his delicate skin. He was 
angelically beautiful, with the indefinable corruption of a whole line spread over his soft face. And Aunt Dide gazed at him with her empty gaze, in which there was neither pleasure nor pain, the gaze 
of etemity turned on the world. 

Yet after a few minutes, a spark of interest seemed to ignite in her clear eyes. An event had just occurred, a red drop was dangling at the edge of the boy's left nostril and getting bigger. This drop fell, 
then another one formed and followed it. It was blood, a bloody dew that was pearling without any bruising, without any contusion this time, but coming out all on its own and disappearing, through the 
erosion of degeneracy. The drops turned into a thin trickle that ran over the gold in the pictures. These were soon drowned in a little pool that made its way towards a corner of the table; then the drops 
started forming again, crashed down one by one, heavy, dense, onto the tiled floor of the room. And the boy slept on, with his divinely calm air of a cherub, without his even being aware that his life 
was slipping away; and the madwoman went on gazing at him, apparently more and more interested, but not alarmed, more amused, her eye held by all this as by the blowflies she often watched 
whizzing around for hours. 

A few more minutes went by and the red trickle grew bigger, the drops followed each other more rapidly, making a light plash, monotonous and persistent, as they fell. Charles stirred at one point, 
opened his eyes, saw he was covered in blood. But he wasn’t frightened, he was used to this bloody spring that came out of him at the slightest knock. He let out a moan of boredom. Instinct, though, 
must have alerted him, as he then became scared, whined louder, and stammered out a confused cry for help. 

‘Maman! Maman!’ 

Already he must have been too weak, for an invincible drowsiness took hold of him again and he let his head drop back down. His eyes closed again, and he appeared to fall back to sleep as if he 
wanted to carry on his moaning in a dream, the soft wail growing more and more reedy and forlorn. 

‘Maman! Maman!’ 

The pictures were flooded, his gold-braided black velvet jacket and pants were becoming soiled with long streaks; and the red trickle, persistent, had begun to flow again from his left nostril, without let- 
up, running through the bright red pool on the table and crashing to the floor, where a puddle was finally forming. A loud cry from the madwoman, a terrified call would have been enough. But she didn’t 
cry, she didn’t call; she sat motionless, with the staring eyes of a forebear watching fate play out, as though she’d dried out there on the spot, gnarled, her limbs and her tongue tied by her one hundred 
years, her brain ossified by insanity, incapable of willing or acting. And yet the sight of the red trickle was beginning to rouse her with emotion. A tremor flitted across her lifeless face, heat was rising to 
her cheeks. Finally one last moan reanimated her completely. 

‘Maman! Maman!’ 

At that, inside Aunt Dide, a dreadful struggle visibly took place. She brought her skeletal hands to her temples as if she felt her skull exploding. Her mouth opened quite wide, but no sound came out: 
the frightening tumult mounting inside her was paralysing her tongue. She tried to force herself to get up, to run; but she had no muscles left and she remained rooted to the spot. Her whole poor body 
was shaking with the superhuman effort she was making to cry for help, without being able to break out of her prison of senility and madness. Her face convulsed, her memory wide awake, she was 
forced to see everything. 

And it was a slow and very gentle death, the spectacle lasting a good few minutes more. Charles lay there, silent now, as though fast asleep again, and went on losing blood from his veins, which were 
emptying out endlessly with only the faintest sound. His lily whiteness intensified, becoming the pallor of death. His lips were losing their colour, turning a pale pink; then they went white. And just before 
expiring, he opened his big eyes and fixed them on his great-great-grandmother, who was able to watch the last glimmer of life flare in them. The rest of his waxen face was already lifeless, while his 
eyes were still alive. They still had a certain limpidity, a brightness. Suddenly, they emptied and went out. It was the end, this death of the eyes; and Charles died without a shudder, exhausted like a 
spring whose water has completely drained away. Life no longer beat in the veins of his delicate skin, there was nothing now but the shadow of his eyelashes over his white face. But he remained 
exquisitely beautiful, with his head lying in the blood, in the middle of his streaming royal blond hair, like one of those bloodless little dauphins who weren't able to carry the abysmal legacy of their line 
and who fall asleep from old age and imbecility as soon as they reach fifteen. 

The boy had just exhaled his last short breath when Doctor Pascal entered, followed by Felicity and Clotilde. And as soon as he saw the amount of blood that had flooded the tiled floor, Pascal cried 
out: 

‘Oh, God! It’s what | feared. The poor little thing! No one was here, it’s over!’ 

But all three stood there terrified at the extraordinary spectacle unfolding before them. Aunt Dide, who looked taller, had almost succeeded in lifting herself up; and her eyes, fixed on the little dead boy, 
so white and so peaceful, on the red blood spilled, the pool of blood that was now clotting, were lit up with a thought, after a long sleep of twenty-two years. The terminal lesion of insanity, that night of 
the brain nothing could repair, was not complete enough, no doubt, for a dim, stored memory not to be suddenly rekindled under the terrible blow that had struck her. And once more the forgotten 
woman lived, emerged from her nothingness, sound and devastated, like a spectre of horror and pain. 

For a moment she went on panting. Then with a shiver she managed to stammer a single word only: 

‘Gendarme! Gendarme!’* 

Pascal, and Felicity, and Clotilde, understood. They looked at each other involuntarily and shuddered. That word brought back the whole violent life of the old mother, the mother of them all—the furious 
passion of her youth, the long suffering of her mature years. Already two moral shocks had shaken her terribly: the first, at the height of her wild love life, wnen a gendarme had shot dead, like a dog, 
her lover, the smuggler Macquart; the second, many years later, when another gendarme had taken his pistol and shattered the skull of her grandson Silvére, the insurgent, victim of the family’s hatreds 
and murderous feuds. Blood had always spattered her. And a third moral shock was now finishing her off, blood was spattering her afresh, this weakened blood of her line which she had just seen flow 
so slowly and which was all over the floor, while the royal white child, his veins and heart empty, lay still. 

Three times, seeing her whole life before her, that life red with passion and with torment and dominated by the image of the law as atonement, she stammered: 

‘Gendarme! Gendarme! Gendarme!’ 

And then she collapsed onto her chair. They thought she was dead, struck down. 

But at last the keeper came back, made excuses, certain she’d be dismissed. When Doctor Pascal helped her get Aunt Dide back onto her bed, he saw that she was still alive. She was not to die till 
the following day, at the age of a hundred and five years, three months, and seven days, of cerebral congestion,* brought on by the last shock she had received. 

Pascal told his mother, there and then, that this would happen. 

‘She won't go twenty-four hours, tomorrow she'll be dead ... Ah! Uncle, and now this poor child, then her, one after the other, so much misery and griefl’ 

He cut himself off, only to add in a quieter voice: 

‘The family’s thinning out, the old trees are falling and the young ones are dying on their feet.’ 

Felicity must have thought this was a fresh allusion. She was sincerely upset by the tragic death of young Charles. But, even so, beyond the pang of grief, an immense sense of relief was shaping itself 
inside her. The following week, when they'd stopped shedding tears, what peace of mind it would be to tell oneself that the whole abomination of Les Tulettes was no more, that the glory of the family 
could finally rise up and shine in legend! 

Then suddenly she remembered that she hadn’t replied, at the notary’s, to her son’s involuntary accusation, and she spoke about Macquart again, out of bravura. ‘You see now, servants are useless. 
There’s one here and she stopped nothing; Uncle could’ve had himself taken care of all he liked, he’d still be in ashes at present.’ 

Pascal dipped his head with his habitual air of deference. ‘You're right, Mum.’ Clotilde had fallen to her knees. Her beliefs as a fervent Catholic had revived, in this room filled with blood and madness 
and death. Her eyes were streaming with tears, her hands were joined together, and she prayed ardently for the dear souls who were no more. Dear God, let their sufferings be well and truly over, let 
them be forgiven their sins, let them be resurrected only for a new life of eternal bliss! And she interceded with all her fervour, in horror of a hell that, after this miserable life, would perpetuate suffering 
for all eternity. From that sad day on, Pascal and Clotilde went about visiting their sick patients with a more compassionate outlook, snuggled together as they walked. Perhaps he had become even 
more acutely aware of his powerlessness in the face of the inevitability of sickness. The only wise policy was to let nature take its course, eliminate dangerous elements, and work only towards nature’s 
ultimate labour of health and strength. But losing relatives, relatives who suffer and die, leaves the heart with a grudge against sickness, and an irresistible need to fight it and defeat it. And never had 
the doctor experienced joy as great as when he succeeded, with an injection, in quelling a fit, in seeing the howling patient calm down and fall asleep. She, on their return, worshipped him, and was 
very proud of him, as if their love were the solace they brought as a last sacrament to the poor world. 
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ONE moming as she did every quarter, Martine got Pascal to give her a receipt for fifteen hundred francs so she could go and draw what she called ‘their funds’, at Grandguillot the notary’s. The doctor 
seemed surprised the due date had come round again so soon: never had he been less interested in money matters than he was now, shifting the worry of settling everything onto her. And he was 
with Clotilde, out under the plane trees, revelling in their unrivalled bright side of life, refreshed deliciously by the eternal song of the spring when the servant returned, alarmed, in the grip of an 
extraordinary emotion. She couldn't speak for a moment, she was so out of breath. ‘Oh, God! Oh, God! ... Mister Grandguillot’s gone!’ 

Pascal didn’t follow at first. 

‘Well, my girl, there’s no rush, you can go back another day.’ 

‘No, no, no! He’s gone, do you hear, gone for good...’ 

And with that, the floodgates burst, the words gushed, her violent emotion poured out. 

‘| get to the street, | see from a distance that they're people standing outside the door ... A chill comes over me, | sense something bad’s happened. And the door’s shut, there’s not a shutter open, like 
someone had died in there ... They told me at once that he’d bolted, that he didn’t leave a sou behind, that families are ruined...’ 

She put the receipt down on the stone table. ‘Here! Here’s your note! It’s all over, we've not a sou left and will starve to death!’ 

She was overcome with tears and sobbed hard with all the distress of her miser’s heart, distraught at this loss of a fortune and terrified of the misery that loomed. 

Clotilde sat there shocked, speechless, her eyes on Pascal, who seemed more incredulous than anything else, at first. He tried to calm Martine. There, there! She shouldn't be so scared. If she’d only 
heard about this business from the people in the street, she may well be reporting mere hearsay, wildly exaggerated. Mister Grandguillot on the run, Mister Grandguillot a thief—it was glaringly obvious 
that that was monstrous, impossible. A man of such impeccable integrity! A firm loved and respected by all Plassans, for over a century! Money was safer there, they said, than in the Banque de France. 
‘Think, Martine, a disaster like that wouldn't happen in a flash, nasty rumours would have been circulating, ringing alarm bells well in advance ... Good God! All that long-standing probity doesn’t founder 
overnight.’ 

At this, she gave a wave of despair. 

‘Well, Mister, that’s what I’m so upset about because, you see, it makes me a bit responsible ... | have been hearing stories for weeks ... You people, naturally, hear nothing, you don’t even know if 
you're alive...’ 

Pascal and Clotilde shared a smile, since it was perfectly true that their love lifted them out of this world, taking them so far away, so far above it, that none of the sounds of ordinary life reached them. 
‘Only, as they were truly filthy, these stories, | didn’t want to trouble you with them, | thought people were lying.’ 


She finished by telling them that, while some accused Mister Grandguillot simply of gambling on the Bourse, others reckoned he had women, in Marseilles. In short, orgies, disgusting depravities. And 
she started sobbing again. 

‘Oh God! God! What's going to become of us? We really will starve to death!’ 

Shaken at that, and moved to see Clotilde’s eyes also fill with tears, Pascal tried to think back, to clear his mind a little. In bygone days, when he was practising in Plassans, he had deposited a total of 
one hundred and twenty thousand francs at Mister Grandguillot's in several instalments, and the annual interest had already been enough for him to live on for the past sixteen years; and, each time 
he’d made a deposit, the notary had given him a receipt for the sum deposited. That, no doubt, would allow him to establish his position as a private creditor. Then a dim memory dawned at the back 
of his mind: without being able to specify the exact date, he remembered that, at the notary’s request, and following a discussion in which the notary had explained why he should do so, he had handed 
the man a power of attorney authorizing him to use all or part of his, Pascal’s, money in mortgage investments; and he was even sure that, on that power of attorney, the name of the authorized agent 
had remained blank. But he didn’t know if the document had ever been put to use, as he had never bothered finding out how his funds were invested. 

Once again her miser’s anguish caused Martine to erupt: 

‘Ah, Mister, you've certainly reaped what you've sowed! Who else goes around throwing their money away like that! Myself, you hear, / know what I've got in my account every quarter, down to the last 
centime, and | can tell you, since I've got the figures and the denominations at my fingertips.’ 

For all her desolation, an unconscious smile had crept over her face. It came from knowing she’d managed to satisfy her stubborn lifelong passion, with her four hundred francs in wages barely dented, 
saved up and invested over thirty years, and finally amounting, through compound interest, to the enormous sum of twenty thousand francs or more. And this hoard of treasure was intact, sound, set 
aside in a special account, in a safe place no one knew about. It made her beam with pleasure and stopped her insisting further. 

Pascal protested again. 

‘Well, who says all our money's lost! Mister Grandguillot had a personal fortune, and | don’t suppose he’s carried his house and his estates off with him. We'll see, we'll get to the bottom of this business, 
| can’t come at the idea that he’s a common thief ... The only nuisance is that we'll have to wait.’ 

He was saying these things to reassure Clotilde as he could see she was only getting more anxious. She looked at him, she looked around them at La Souleiade, concerned only with his happiness, 
wanting more than anything to go on living there forever as they had in the past, to go on loving him forever in the depths of this benign seclusion. And he, hoping to calm her, reverted to his carefree 
insouciance, never having lived for money and not imagining that you could lack it and suffer because of that lack. 

‘Anyway, I've got money!’ he finally cried. ‘What's she talking about, Martine, saying we haven't got a sou left and that we'll starve to death!’ 

And on that note, he gaily rose to his feet and forced them both to follow him. 

‘Come on, then! I'll show you money! And I'll give Martine some so she can make us a decent dinner tonight.’ 

Upstairs in his room, before them both, he triumphantly pulled down the front of the secretary. It was here, at the back of a drawer, that for close to sixteen years he had thrown the banknotes and gold 
that his last patients brought him of their own accord, without his ever asking them for a thing. Nor had he ever known the exact amount of his little hoard, taking out whatever he liked, for his pocket 
money, his experiments, his donations to charity, his presents. For a few months now, he’d been making frequent and serious visits to the secretary. But he was so used to finding the sums he needed 
there, after years of natural economy, leading a modest life with almost nothing in expenses, that he’d come to think his savings were inexhaustible. 

So he laughed easily. 

‘You'll see! You'll see!’ 

And he stood there completely astounded when, after rummaging around frantically among a mass of statements and bills, he could only muster the sum of six hundred and fifteen francs—two 
banknotes of a hundred francs each, four hundred francs in gold, and fifteen francs in small change. He shook the other papers, felt in the corners of the drawer, protesting. 

‘But that’s just not possible! There’s always been money here, there was still heaps of it just days ago! ... It must have been all these old bills that had me fooled. | swear that just the other week | saw 
some, | touched it, a lot of it...’ 

He was so amusingly sincere, his amazement was so guilelessly unfeigned, that Clotilde couldn't help laughing. Ah, this poor master of hers, what a woeful businessman he was! But when she noticed 
Martine’s sorry look, her absolute despair over this paltry sum of money that now represented their livelihood, the three of them together, she herself was overcome with compassionate distress, and 
her eyes welled with tears as she murmured: 

‘My God! It's me you spent it all on. I’m the reason we're ruined, the only reason, if we have nothing left!’ 

He had actually forgotten the money he’d taken out for the presents. That was where the leak was, obviously. It put his mind to rest to make the connection. And since, in her anguish, she spoke of 
taking everything back to the shopkeepers, he got angry. 

‘Take back what I’ve given you! But you’d be taking a bit of my heart back with it! No! I’d rather starve to death, | want you to be the way | always wanted you!’ 

Then suddenly feeling confident, seeing a boundless future opening up ahead, he added: 

‘Anyway, we won't starve tonight, will we, Martine? ... With what's there, we'll go far.’ 

Martine shook her head. She would undertake to go two months with what was there, maybe three, if they were extremely sensible, but no further. In the past, the drawer had always been topped up, 
a bit of money was always coming in from somewhere; whereas now, the takings were down to nil, ever since Mister had abandoned his patients. So they couldn’t count on help from outside. And she 
concluded, saying: 

‘Give me the two hundred-franc notes. I'll try and make them last a whole month. After that, we'll see ... But be very careful, don’t touch the other four hundred francs in gold, shut the drawer and don’t 
open it again.’ 

‘Ah, as for that,’ cried the doctor, ‘you can rest easy! I'd rather cut off my hand.’ 

All was thus settled. Martine would keep independent control of this, their last remaining resources; and they could rely on her thrift, they were sure she’d pare back every possible centime. As for 
Clotilde, who had never had her own allowance, she wouldn't even notice the lack. The only one who would suffer was Pascal, from not having his freely available, inexhaustible hoard any more; but 
he had now formally agreed to let the servant pay for everything. 

‘So! There you are, then!’ he said, relieved, jubilant, as if he’d just done an amazing deal that would ensure their livelihood forever more. 

A week went by and nothing seemed to have changed at La Souleiade. In the rapture of their love, neither Pascal nor Clotilde seemed to have any idea any more that misery was looming. But one 
morning when Clotilde had gone to the market with Martine, the doctor, left behind on his own, received a visit that filled him at first with a sort of terror. It was the second-hand clothes dealer who had 
sold him that treasure, the old Alengon lace bodice, his very first present. He felt so weak in the face of any potential temptation that he trembled. Before the woman had even opened her mouth, he 
began putting up a defence: No! No! He couldn't, he wouldn’t buy anything; and, hands thrust out, he prevented her from taking anything out of her little leather bag. But she, as oily and affable as they 
come, just smiled, certain of victory. In an unstoppable, ingratiating voice she began to speak, to tell him a story: Yes! A lady she couldn’t name, one of the most distinguished ladies in Plassans, had 
been struck by misfortune and was now reduced to letting go of a piece of jewellery; then she dwelt on what a wonderful bargain it was, since this piece had cost more than twelve hundred francs, but 
they were resigned to parting with it for five hundred. Taking her time, she opened her bag, despite the doctor’s alarm and growing anxiety, and she pulled out a thin neck chain, mounted, simply, with 
seven pearls at the front; but the pearls had a roundness, a brilliance, a translucence that were admirable. It was all very refined, very pure, exquisitely fresh. He immediately saw the necklace around 
Clotilde’s delicate neck, as a natural adornment of that silken flesh whose floral taste was always on his lips. Any other piece of jewellery would have needlessly over-embellished it, these pearls would 
speak only of her youth. And already he had taken it in his trembling fingers, and he felt a fatal reluctance to hand it back. Yet he kept resisting, swore he didn’t have five hundred francs, while the 
dealer droned on, in her even voice, stressing how cheap it was, which was true. After another fifteen minutes, when she felt she had him, she decided, suddenly, to let the necklace go for three hundred 
francs; and he gave in, his mania for giving was the stronger, his need to give pleasure, to adorn his idol. When he went to get the fifteen gold coins from the drawer, to pay the dealer, he was convinced 
the business at the notary’s would get sorted out and they would soon have lots of money. 

Afterwards, as soon as he was alone again, with the necklace in his pocket, Pascal was filled with childlike glee as he prepared his little surprise, waiting for Clotilde’s return and overcome with 
impatience. And when he spotted her, his heart beat ready to burst. She was very hot, the burning August sun was setting the sky on fire. And so she was keen to change her frock, happy with her 
walk as she was, and she laughed as she told him how Martine had just pulled off a bargain, getting two pigeons for eighteen sous. Choking with emotion, he followed her into her room and, when 
she’d stripped to her slip, with her arms bare, and her shoulders bare, he pretended to notice something on her neck. 

‘Wait! What have you got there? Show me.’ 

He was hiding the necklace in his hand and managed to put it on her, running his fingers over her neck as if he wanted to make sure she had nothing there. But she put up a struggle, with much mirth. 
‘Stop that! | know there’s nothing there ... Now then, what are you up to, what have you got that’s tickling me?’ 

He grabbed her in an embrace and marched her over to the long cheval-glass, where she could see herself in full. At her neck, the thin chain was a mere golden thread, and she saw the seven pearls 
springing up there, like milky stars, softly gleaming against the silk of her skin. It was childish and delicious. She immediately let out a delighted laugh, the cooing of a flamboyant dove preening. 

‘Oh, Master, you're so kind! ... So you only ever think of me? ... You make me so happy!’ 

And the joy in her eyes, that joy of a woman and a lover, thrilled to be beautiful, to be adored, was his exquisite reward for his folly. 

She threw her head back, radiant, and pushed out her lips. He leant down and they kissed. 

‘Are you pleased?’ 

‘Oh, yes, Master, pleased as anything! ... Pearls are so soft, so pure! And these ones really suit me!’ 

For a moment more she admired herself in the mirror, innocently proud of the fair bloom of her skin beneath the lustrous pearl-drops. Then, hearing the servant moving around in the next room, and 
yielding to a need to show herself off, she broke away and ran to her, in her slip, bare-chested. 

‘Martine! Martine! See what Master’s just given me! ... Well, aren’t | beautiful!’ 

But at the sight of the spinster’s stern, suddenly ashen face, her joy was spoiled. Perhaps she was aware of the heart-rending jealousy that her dazzling youth produced in that poor creature, worn out 
in the silent resignation of her domestic service, worshipping at her master’s altar. But in any case that was the initial reaction of a fleeting moment, unconscious for the one, scarcely suspected by the 
other; and what was left was the visible disapproval of the thrifty housekeeper, looking askance at the costly present and condemning it. 

Clotilde suddenly felt a slight chill. 

‘Only’, she murmured, ‘Master has been rooting around in his secretary again ... They're very dear, aren’t they, pearls?” 

Pascal, embarrassed in his turn, protested, explained what a wonderful bargain it had been, and at great length told them all about the second-hand clothes dealer's visit, yapping away, not pausing 
for breath. Incredibly cheap: you couldn’t not buy. 

‘How much?’ the young woman asked, with genuine anxiety. 

‘Three hundred francs.’ 

At that, Martine, who had not yet opened her mouth, awful in her silence, could not hold back a cry: 

‘God Almighty! Enough to live on for six weeks, and we don’t have any bread!’ 

Huge tears spurted from Clotilde’s eyes. She would have torn the necklace from her neck if Pascal hadn't stopped her. She spoke of giving it back without further ado, and stuttered, distraught: 

‘It’s true, Martine’s right ... Master’s mad, and I’m mad too, keeping this for a minute longer, in the situation we're in ... It would burn my skin. Please, let me take it back.’ 

But to that he would never agree. He simply despaired with them both, acknowledged his mistake, declared that he was incorrigible, that they should have taken all the money off him. And he ran to 
the secretary, brought over the remaining hundred francs and forced Martine to take them. 

‘| tell you | don’t want any more, not even a sou! I'd only spend it ... Here! Martine, you're the only one of us with any sense. You'll make that money last, | know you will, until our affairs are sorted out 
... And you, darling, keep that, don’t hurt my feelings. Give me a kiss and go and get dressed.’ 

There was no more talk of this calamity. But Clotilde kept the necklace on around her neck, under her dress; and it was charmingly discreet, this little piece of jewellery, so fine, so pretty, hidden from 
all, that she alone felt on her. Sometimes, in private, she would smile at Pascal and quickly whip the pearls out of her bodice to show him, without a word, and then swiftly put them back again on her 
warm bosom, deliciously stirred. It was their madness she was reminding him of, with an overwhelming feeling of gratitude, a radiant joy that remained always just as vivid. She never took them off 
again. 


Alife of penury, but sweet nevertheless, began from then on. Martine had made a precise inventory of the household’s resources, and things were dire. Only the potato supply promised to be substantial. 
As bad luck would have it, the oil in the earthenware jar was reaching the bottom just as the wine in the cask was running out. La Souleiade, no longer having either vines or olive trees, barely produced 
more than a few vegetables and a little fruit, pears which weren't yet ripe, and some vine-arbour grapes that would now be their only treat. Lastly, bread and meat needed to be bought daily. So right 
from day one the servant rationed Pascal and Clotilde, cutting out the sweets of old, the custards, the patisseries, and cutting main dishes down to a subsistence allowance. She had resumed all her 
old authority and treated them like children, no longer even consulting them now about what they wanted or liked. It was she who set the menus, who knew better than they did what they needed, and 
she was motherly, too, lavishing infinite care on them, working the miracle of giving them even more satisfaction for their paltry money, and only occasionally bullying them when it was in their interests, 
as you bully young children who won’t eat their soup. And it seemed that this strange motherliness, this final self-immolation, this tranquillity produced by the illusion with which she surrounded their 
love, gratified her a little too, took her out of the secret despair into which she had sunk. Since she'd been watching over them like this, she had got back her little white face—the face of a nun vowed 
to celibacy—and her calm eyes the colour of ash. When, after the endless potatoes and the cheap little cutlet lost among the vegetables, she managed, some days, to serve them crépes without 
compromising her budget, she exulted, and laughed to see them laughing. 

Pascal and Clotilde were happy with everything, but that didn’t stop them from poking fun at her when she wasn’t there. The old jokes about her avarice started again, they claimed she counted the 
peppercorns, so many peppercorns per plate, to eke them out further. When there was hardly any oil on the potatoes, when the cutlets were reduced to a mouthful, they would exchange a quick glance, 
wait for her to leave the room and smother their mirth in their serviettes. They made fun of everything, they laughed at their impoverishment. 

At the end of the first month, Pascal finally thought about Martine’s wages. Usually, she helped herself to her forty francs from out of the common kitty she controlled. 

‘My poor girl,’ he said to her one night, ‘what are you going to do for your wages, since there’s no money left?’ 

She stood there for a second, eyes on the ground, looking dismayed. 

‘Yes, well, Mister! I'll just have to wait.’ 

But he could see there was something she wasn’t saying, that she had come up with some scheme but didn’t know how to put her offer to him. And so he encouraged her. 

‘So, well, providing Mister agrees, I'd prefer it if Mister signed me a document.’ 

‘What do you mean, a document?’ 

‘Yes, a document where, every month, Mister would say he owes me forty francs.’ 

Pascal immediately drew up the document, and she was very happy with it, and gripped it carefully, as if it were good solid money. It clearly made her feel easier. But for the doctor and his companion, 
the document was fresh fodder for amazement and humour. What on earth was this extraordinary power money had over some people? Here was this old maid, who served them on her knees, who 
adored him especially, to the point of having given up her life for him, and who accepted this idiotic guarantee, this scrap of paper, which was worthless if he couldn't pay her! 

Besides, so far neither Pascal nor Clotilde showed any great merit in keeping calm in adversity, since they didn’t yet feel this adversity. They lived above it, far away, high up, in the happy and bountiful 
land of their passion. Sitting down to a meal, they took no notice of what they were eating, could make believe they were dining on princely viands, served on silver plates. They weren't aware of the 
privations growing around them, of the fact that the servant was famished, feeding on their crumbs; and they sailed through the empty house as if it were a palace hung in silk, crammed full of riches. 
It was certainly the happiest time in their love affair. The bedroom was a world in itself, this bedroom covered in old printed calico the colour of dawn, in which they could never exhaust their limitless 
passion, the endless happiness of being in each other's arms. Next came the workroom, which held glowing memories of the past, so much so that they lived there in the daytime, as if luxuriously 
wrapped in the joy of having already lived there so long together. Then, outside, over every nook and cranny of La Souleiade, the sumptuous summer had pitched its blue tent, resplendent with gold. 
In the morning, along the fragrant paths of the pine grove; at noon, under the dark shade of the plane trees, refreshed by the song of the spring; at night, on the terrace as it cooled or on the still warm 
threshing floor, bathed in the dim blue light of the first stars, they aired in ecstasy their existence as paupers, whose only ambition was to live together forever, in absolute disdain for all the rest. The 
earth was theirs, with all its tteasures and feasts and dominions, since they had each other. 

Towards the end of August, however, things deteriorated further. They sometimes had anxious moments, in the middle of this life free of ties or duties, free of work, which they found so sweet but felt 
was impracticable, wrong, to live all the time. One night Martine declared she only had fifty francs left, and that they'd have trouble surviving two weeks, even if they stopped drinking wine. On top of 
that, the news was grave; Grandguillot the notary was definitely insolvent, individual creditors themselves would not get a sou. At first, people had been able to count on the house and two farms that 
the absconding notary had inevitably left behind; but it was now certain that those properties were held in his wife’s name and while he was now in Switzerland, they said, enjoying the beauty of the 
mountains, the wife occupied one of the farms, which she was busy improving, quite unruffled, far from the tedious vexations of their ruin. Plassans, convulsed, told how the wife put up with the 
husband's depravities, going so far as to allow him the two mistresses he’d taken with him to the shores of the great lakes. And Pascal, with his usual insouciance, even neglected to go and see the 
public prosecutor to talk about his case, sufficiently informed by everything he heard, and wondering what the point was of raking up this sordid story, since nothing good or useful could come of it now. 
And so at La Souleiade, the future looked menacing. Dire poverty lay just around the corner, a moment away. Clotilde, who was extremely sensible deep down, was the first to be scared. She kept up 
her sunny ebullience while Pascal was around; but, being more forward-looking than he, in her womanly tenderness she became stricken with real terror as soon as he left her for a moment, wondering 
what would happen to him, at his age, burdened as he was with such an unwieldy household. For several days, she secretly developed a plan: to work, to earn money, a lot of money, with her pastels. 
People had gasped in admiration so many times at her singular and peculiarly individual talent that she took Martine into her confidence and charged her, one fine morning, to go and offer several of 
her fantastical bouquets of flowers to the artists’ supplier in the Cours Sauvaire, who was, it was claimed, related to a Paris painter. The express condition was not to show anything in Plassans, to send 
everything off somewhere far away. But the result was disastrous, the merchant was startled by the strangeness of her imagination, and the unbridled force of her workmanship, and he declared that it 
would never sell. She despaired at this, fat tears filling her eyes. What use was she? It was distressing and shameful to be good for nothing! And the servant had to console her, to explain to her that 
not all women were born to work, apparently, that some grew like flowers in gardens, just to smell good, while others were the wheat of the earth and got flattened and provided food. 

But Martine was chewing over a different plan, which was to persuade the doctor to take up his practice again. She ended up talking about it to Clotilde who promptly pointed out the drawbacks, the 
almost physical impossibility of such an endeavour. As it happened, she herself had talked about it again with Pascal only the day before. He too was worried and thought of work as the only chance 
of salvation. The idea of reopening a consulting room was the first thing that came to him. But for so long he’d been the doctor of the poor! How could he think of getting people to pay him when he 
hadn’t asked for money for so many years? Wasn't it too late, anyway, at his age, to start over again in a career? To say nothing of the absurd stories that circulated about him, the whole fairy tale 
they'd made up about his being a crackpot genius. He wouldn't win back a single patient, it would be a pointless cruelty to force him to try, as he’d surely emerge from the experiment with his heart 
bruised and his hands empty. Clotilde was actually doing her level best to talk him out of it; and Martine soon realized these were good reasons and she too proclaimed that they had to stop him from 
risking such heartache. Besides, as she was talking, a new idea had popped into her head when she remembered an old account book she'd found in a cupboard and in which, in bygone days, she’d 
recorded the doctor's visits. Many people had never paid, so many that a list of them took up two full pages of the account book. Now they were in trouble, why not ask these people for the amounts 
they owed? She and Clotilde could well act without telling Mister, who had always refused to turn to the law. And this time, Clotilde sided with her. It was quite a conspiracy: she herself noted the money 
owing and prepared the bills, which the servant then delivered. But Martine did not get a sou anywhere, she was told from door to door that they'd have a look, that they'd call in later at the doctor's. 
Ten days went by and no one came, and there was only six francs left in the house, just enough to live on for another two or three days. 

When Martine returned the following day empty-handed from a fresh approach at a former patient's, she took Clotilde aside and told her she'd just been chatting to Madam Felicity at the corner of the 
Rue de la Banne. No doubt the woman had been lying in wait for her. She still hadn’t set foot again in La Souleiade. Even the misfortune that had struck her son, this sudden loss of money that had 
the whole town talking, hadn’t brought her any closer to him. But she was biding her time, simmering with excitement; she only kept up her pose as a rigidly conservative mother who couldn't condone 
certain sins, because she was certain of finally having Pascal at her mercy, counting indeed on his being forced to call on her for help any day now. When he didn’t have a sou left and came knocking 
on her door, she would dictate her terms, make him marry Clotilde or, better still, demand that Clotilde go. But the days passed and she didn’t see any sign of him. And that was why she’d stopped 
Martine, putting on a concerned face, asking for news, seeming to be amazed they hadn't come to her for money, all the while giving Martine to understand that her dignity prevented her from making 
the first move. 

‘You ought to talk to Mister about it and persuade him,’ the servant concluded. ‘Why wouldn't he turn to his mother, after all? It'd only be natural.’ 

Clotilde was horrified. 

‘Oh, never! | will never do such a thing. Master would only get angry and he’d be right. | really do think he’d rather starve to death than eat Grandmother's bread.’ 

So, two days later, at dinner, as Martine was serving them leftover boiled beef, she warned them. 

‘| have no money left, Mister, and tomorrow there'll only be potatoes, without oil or butter ... You’ve been drinking water for three weeks. Now, you'll have to do without meat.’ 

They were amused, still joked. 

‘Have you got any salt, dear girl?’ 

‘Why, yes, Mister, just a bit.’ 

‘Well, potatoes with salt are very good when you're hungry.’ 

She went back to her kitchen, and in hushed voices they started scoffing at her extraordinary avarice again. She would never offer to lend them ten francs, even though she had her little hoard hidden 
away somewhere, in a safe place that no one knew. What's more, they laughed about it without holding it against her, for the idea would no more occur to her than it would to take down the stars and 
serve them those. 

That night, however, as soon as they'd gone to bed, Pascal sensed that Clotilde was restless, tormented by insomnia. So out of habit, as they lay in each other's arms in the warm darkness, he got her 
to confess and she ventured to tell him how anxious she was for him, for herself, for the whole household. What would become of them with absolutely no resources? For a second, she was on the 
point of mentioning his mother. But then she lost her nerve, and merely owned up to the steps they’d taken, she and Martine: finding the old account book, drawing up bills and dispatching them, 
claiming the money all over the place, to no avail. In different circumstances, he would have been really aggrieved and angry at this confession, hurt that they’d acted behind his back, going against 
everything he’d stood for his whole professional life. He remained silent at first, deeply affected, and that was proof enough of how great his secret anguish was at times, beneath the cheery indifference 
to misery he liked to feign. But then he forgave Clotilde, hugging her frantically to his chest, and he finally told her she’d done well, that they couldn't go on living like this any longer. They stopped 
talking but she knew he could not sleep, that, like her, he was trying to think of a way of getting the money for their daily needs. Such was their first unhappy night, a night of shared suffering, when she 
despaired of the torture he was doing to himself, and when he couldn't bear the idea of knowing she had no bread to eat. 

At lunch the next day they ate only fruit. The doctor had remained taciturn all morning, clearly struggling. And it was only at around three o'clock that he made up his mind. 

‘Come on, we have to stir ourselves,’ he said to his companion. ‘I don’t want you fasting again this evening. Go and get a hat, we're going out together.’ 

She looked at him, waiting to see. 

‘Yes, since people owe us money and they wouldn't give it to you, I'll go and see if they refuse to give it to me as well.’ 

His hands were shaking, the idea of getting paid this way, after so many years, had to be costing him horribly; but he forced himself to smile, and put on a brave face. But she sensed the enormity of 
his sacrifice from his shaky voice, and felt violently agitated. 

‘No, Master! don’t go, if it’s too painful ... Martine could always go back.’ 

But the servant, who was there, very much agreed with Mister. 

‘Well! And why shouldn’t Mister go? There’s never any shame in claiming what you're owed ... Isn't that so? To each his due ... | think it’s a fine thing, myself, that Mister is finally showing he’s a man.’ 
And so, as of yore, in the days when all was bliss, old King David, as Pascal sometimes jokingly called himself, went out on the arm of Abishag. Neither one of them was yet in rags, he still had his 
frock coat, sprucely buttoned up, while she wore her pretty red-spotted linen dress; but consciousness of their misery doubtless diminished them, made them feel they were no more now than two 
paupers, taking up little room, quietly slipping past the houses. The sunny streets were almost deserted. A few looks caused them some embarrassment, but they did not step up the pace, their hearts 
were so heavy. 

Pascal wanted to start with a former magistrate whom he’d treated for a kidney infection. He entered the house, after leaving Clotilde on a bench in the Cours Sauvaire. But he was deeply relieved 
when the magistrate, anticipating his request, told him he only got his pension in October and would pay him then. At the home of an old lady, a septuagenarian, and paralytic, it was a different story: 
she took exception to the fact that they'd sent her bill by a rather rude domestic servant; so much so that he hastened to offer her his apologies, giving her all the time she liked. Next he climbed three 
flights of stairs to see a tax-office clerk, whom he found still unwell, and just as poor as he was, so that he didn’t even dare put his request. From there, a string of old patients filed past, one after the 
other, including a haberdasher, the wife of a barrister, an oil merchant, and a baker, a host of well-off people; and they all turned him away, some making excuses, some simply refusing to see him in 


the first place—one person even pretended not to follow. There remained the Marquise de Valqueyras, the sole representative of a very old family, extremely rich and famously tight-fisted, a widow, 
with a little girl of ten. He had saved her till last, as she really terrified him. He finally rang the bell at her antique mansion, at the end of the Cours Sauvaire, a monumental construction from the days of 
Mazarin. And he was there so long that Clotilde, who was strolling under the trees, became worried. 

At last when he reappeared after a good half an hour, she joked, relieved. 

‘What was it? She had no loose change?’ 

No, of course, at the Marquise’s place, too, he had got nothing. The woman had complained that her tenant-farmers had stopped paying her. 

‘Just fancy,’ he went on, to explain why he was gone so long, ‘the little girl’s sick. | fear she’s coming down with typhoid fever ... So, she wanted me to have a look at her, and | examined the poor little 
thing...’ 

An irresistible smile spread across Clotilde’s lips. 

‘So you let her have a free consultation?’ 

‘Well, what else could | do?’ 

She took his arm again, deeply moved, and he felt her press it hard to her heart. For a moment they walked haphazardly along. It was over, all that remained for them to do was to go back home, 
empty-handed. But he refused, and persisted in wanting more for her than the potatoes and water that awaited them. When they'd gone back up the Cours Sauvaire, they turned left into the new town; 
and it seemed as if bad luck was battening down on them, blowing them adrift. 

‘Listen,’ he said finally, ‘I've got an idea ... If | went to Ramond, he’d gladly lend us a thousand francs, which we could pay him back when our affairs are sorted out.’ 

She didn’t answer immediately. Ramond, whom she'd rejected, who was now married, set up in a house in the new town, in a fair way to becoming the handsome doctor of the day and making a 
fortune! Luckily she knew him to be high-minded and big-hearted. If he hadn’t come back to see them, that was surely out of discretion. Whenever he ran into them, he would greet them so delightedly, 
so pleased at their happiness! 

‘Does that bother you?’ Pascal asked guilelessly, since he would certainly have opened his house, his wallet, and his heart to the young doctor. 

She rushed to respond. 

‘No, no! We've never been anything other than open and affectionate with each other. | think | caused him a lot of pain, but he’s forgiven me ... You’re right, we don’t have any other friends, so we have 
to turn to Ramond.’ 

Bad luck went on hounding them, though. Ramond was away, holding consultations in Marseilles and he wouldn't be back till the following night; and it was the young Madam Ramond, an old friend of 
Clotilde’s, three years her junior, who received them. She seemed a bit embarrassed, though she was very pleasant. But the doctor, naturally, did not make his request, and simply explained his visit 
by saying he missed Ramond. 

Out in the street, once again, Pascal and Clotilde felt alone and lost. Where could they take themselves off to now? What could they try? And they were forced to wander about again, aimlessly. 
‘Master, | didn’t tell you,’ Clotilde murmured, finding sudden courage, ‘it seems Martine ran into Grandmother ... Yes, Grandmother was worried about us, asked her why we didn’t go to her if we were 
in distress ... Oh, and look! There’s her door down there...’ 

They were, in fact, in the Rue de la Banne, and could see the corner of the Place de la Sous-Préfecture. But he had just registered what she was saying and silenced her. 

‘Never, do you hear! ... And don’t you go there, either. You’re only saying that because you hate seeing me out on the streets like this. | feel sick at heart, too, to think that you’re here with me and 
you're suffering. Only, it’s better to suffer than do something we'd always regret ... | won't, | can’t.’ 

They left the Rue de la Banne and headed into the old quarter. 

‘I'd far rather turn to strangers ... Maybe we still have some friends, but only among the poor.’ 

And resigned to asking for charity, David continued on his way on Abishag’s arm, the old beggar-king went from door to door, leaning on the shoulder of his amorous subject, whose youth remained 
his sole support. It was almost six o’clock, the heat was going out of the sun, the narrow streets were filling up; and, in this populous neighbourhood, where they were loved, people greeted them, 
people smiled at them. A touch of pity mingled with the admiration, for no one was ignorant of their ruin. And yet they seemed to have an even nobler beauty, he all white, she all blonde, thus humbled. 
You could feel that they were even more united and together, their heads still high, and still proud of their radiant love, but struck by misfortune, he tottering, while she, with her brave heart, held him 
upright. Workmen in smocks passed them with more money in their pockets than they had. But no one dared offer them the sou that you don’t begrudge the hungry. In the Rue Canquoin, they decided 
to stop at Guiraude’s: but she had died in her turn, the week before. Two other attempts failed. After that, all they could do was dream of getting a loan of ten francs somewhere. They'd been pounding 
the pavements for three hours. 

Ah, this Plassans, with the Cours Sauvaire, the Rue de Rome, and the Rue de la Banne carving it up into three districts; this Plassans with its closed windows; this town corroded by sunlight, apparently 
dead, yet hiding beneath its stillness a busy nightlife of club houses and gambling—they crossed it another three times, walking more slowly now, at the limpid end of a scorching August day! On the 
Cours, rickety old coaches that took people to the mountain villages were waiting, unharnessed; and, in the dark shade of the plane trees, at the doors of the cafés, customers who could be seen there 
from seven o'clock in the morning, watched them and smiled. In the new town, too, where the domestics stationed themselves on the doorsteps of the posh houses, they felt less sympathy than in the 
deserted streets of the Saint-Marc quarter, whose old mansions maintained a friendly silence. They wended their way back to the heart of the old quarter, and went all the way to Saint-Saturnin, the 
cathedral, whose chapter garden shaded the apse, a place of delightful peace from which they were driven by a pauper who himself begged alms from them. There was a lot of building going on around 
the railway station, a new suburb was springing up there, and they headed towards it. Then they returned one last time to the Place de la Sous-Préfecture, propelled by a sudden burst of fresh hope, 
thinking they'd end up running into someone, that money would be offered to them. But still they were attended only by the town’s smiling forgiveness, at seeing them so united and so beautiful. The 
pointy little flint stones from the Viorne that paved the streets hurt their feet. And in the end they had to return to La Souleiade with nothing, the two of them, the old beggar-king and his amenable 
subject, Abishag, the girl in the flower of her youth bringing the ageing David home, stripped of his possessions and weary from having tramped around the highways and byways in vain. 

It was eight o'clock and Martine, who was waiting for them, understood that there would be no cooking for her to do that evening. She claimed she'd eaten; and as she looked ill, Pascal sent her straight 
to bed. 

‘We'll manage all right without you,’ Clotilde said. ‘Since the potatoes are already on, we'll get them ourselves.’ 

The servant, in a bad mood, yielded, muttering under her breath: when you've eaten everything, what's the point of sitting down to table? But before she shut herself in her room, she said: 

‘Mister, there’s no more oats for Bonhomme. | thought he looked funny, and Mister should go and see him.’ 

Seized with anxiety, Pascal and Clotilde raced away to the stable. The old horse was indeed lying on his straw, dozing. For the past six months, they hadn't taken him out because of his legs, crippled 
with rheumatism; and he had gone completely blind. No one knew why the doctor kept the old horse alive, even Martine had reached the point of saying they should put him down, out of simple pity. 
But Pascal and Clotilde always protested, horrified, as if people had talked of finishing off an old relative who wasn’t moving on fast enough. No! He had served them for over a quarter of a century, 
and he would die at home with them, of a natural death, like the worthy soul he had always been! And, that night, the doctor did not neglect to examine him closely. He lifted up his hoofs, looked at his 
gums, listened to his heart. 

‘No, there’s nothing wrong with him,’ he said in the end. ‘It’s old age, that’s all ... An! My poor old friend, no more gadding about the countryside together for us!’ 

The idea that he was out of oats tortured Clotilde. But Pascal reassured her: a horse that age, who was no longer working, didn’t need much! So she grabbed a handful of grass from the heap the 
servant had left there, and it was a joy for both of them when Bonhomme consented, out of sheer love and affection, to eat the grass from her hand. 

‘Hal’ she said laughing. ‘I see you've still got an appetite, don’t you try and tug at our heartstrings ... Goodnight! Sleep tight!’ 

And they left him to doze off again after they had each planted a big kiss on either side of his nostrils, as always. 

Night was falling and they suddenly decided not to stay downstairs in the empty house, but instead to lock everything up and carry their dinner upstairs, to the bedroom. She briskly took up the dish of 
potatoes, along with the salt and a good carafe of unadulterated water, while he took charge of a basket of grapes, the first to be picked from an early ripening vine that grew on a trellis below the 
terrace. They shut themselves in and set a small table, with the potatoes in the middle between the salt mill and the carafe, and the basket of grapes on a chair beside it. And it was a wonderful feast 
that reminded them of the exquisite breakfast they'd had, the day after their nuptials, when Martine refused to talk to them. They felt the same rapture at being alone, serving themselves and eating, 
huddled together, from the same plate. 

This night of utter destitution that they had done everything in the world to avoid brought them the most delicious hours of their existence. Since they'd come home and had ensconced themselves in 
the big friendly bedroom, seemingly a thousand miles from that uncaring town they'd just tramped around, the sadness and fear had vanished, right down to the very memory of that awful afternoon, 
wasted on futile expeditions. Insouciance had wrested them back from everything outside their love, and they no longer knew if they were poor, if they'd have to seek out a friend the following day so 
they could dine at night. What was the good of dreading misery and going to so much trouble, since all they needed, to be perfectly happy, was to be together? 

Yet he became frightened. 

‘God! We were so afraid that it would come to this one night! Is it rational for us to be this happy? Who knows what tomorrow holds in store for us?’ 

But she put her tiny hand over his mouth. 

‘No! Tomorrow, we'll love each other just as we love each other today ... Love me with all your might, the way | love you.’ 

Never had they eaten with such gusto. She showed her usual appetite, a beautiful girl with a cast-iron stomach, wolfing down the potatoes with much laughter, saying they were wonderful, better than 
the most fabled viands. And he too recovered the appetite he’d had as a young man of thirty. Large draughts of pure water tasted heavenly to them. After that the grapes, their dessert, sent them into 
raptures, such fresh clusters, the blood of the earth gilded by the sun. They ate too much and were tipsy on the water and fruit, on gaiety especially. They could not remember ever having had such a 
feast. Their very first breakfast, with its great profusion of cutlets, and bread and wine, hadn't produced this intoxication, this thrill at being alive, in which the joy of being together was all they needed, 
changed the earthenware into gold plate, the pitiful pauper’s food into celestial fare, such as the gods themselves never taste. 

Night had completely drawn in and they hadn't lit a lamp, happy to go straight to bed. But the windows remained wide open on the vast summer sky, and the night breeze blew in, still scorching, charged 
with a remote scent of lavender. Over the horizon, the moon had just risen, so big and so full that the whole room was bathed in a silvery luminescence and they saw each other, as if in a dreamlike 
splendour, infinitely dazzling and soft. 

And then, arms bare, neck bare, breasts bare, she brought the banquet she’d provided for him to a close, magnificently, making him the royal present of her body. The night before, for the first time, 
they had felt the chill of anxiety, an instinctive dread at the approach of the hard times looming. But now the rest of the world once more seemed forgotten, it was like one supreme night of beatitude 
that bountiful nature had decided to grant them, blinding them to all that lay outside their passion. 

She opened her arms and surrendered, gave herself completely. 

‘Oh, Master! | wanted to put myself to work for you but | found out I’m a good-for-nothing, incapable of earning even a mouthful of the bread you eat. All | can do is love you, give myself to you, be your 
moment of pleasure ... But it’s enough for me to be your pleasure, Master! If you only knew how glad | am that you find me beautiful, since | can make you a present of that beauty. It’s all I've got, and 
I'm so happy | make you happy.’ 

He held her in an ecstatic embrace and murmured: 

‘Oh, yes! You’re beautiful! the most beautiful, the most desired woman in the world! ... All those poor jewels I've decked you out in, the gold, the precious stones—they’re not worth the tiniest patch of 
your silky skin. A single one of your fingernails, a single strand of your hair, are riches beyond price. I'll kiss your eyelashes, devoutly, one by one.’ 

‘But Master, listen carefully: what gives me joy is that you're old and I’m young, because the present of my body delights you even more that way. If you were young like me, my body wouldn't give you 
as much pleasure, and | wouldn’t get as much happiness ... I’m only proud of my youth and my beauty for your sake, | only glory in them because | can offer them to you.’ 

He started to shake violently and his eyes welled with tears, feeling her to be so completely his, and so adorable, and so precious. ‘You make me the richest, the most powerful of men, fill me to the 
brim with all good things, pour me out the most exquisite sensual pleasure that can fill a man’s heart.’ 

And at that she gave even more of herself, she gave herself right down to the blood in her veins. ‘Take me then, Master, so | disappear in you and dissolve ... take my youth, all in one draught, a single 
kiss, and drink it down in one gulp, drain it dry so there’s nothing left but a drop of honey on your lips. You'll make me so happy, it’s | once more who'll be grateful to you ... take my lips, Master since 
they're untainted, take my breath since it's pure, take my neck since it’s sweet to the mouth that kisses it, take my hands, take my feet, take all of my body, since it’s a barely opened bud, a delicate 
silk, a perfume you get drunk on ... You hear me, Master! Let me be a living bouquet and breathe me in! Let me be a delicious ripening fruit and bite into me! Let me be a never-ending caress and revel 


in me! ... I'm your plaything, the flower that’s grown at your feet to please you, the water that runs to refresh you, the sap that bubbles up to make you feel young again. And I’m nothing, Master, if I’m 
not yours!’ She gave herself and he took her. At that moment, a reflection of moonlight illuminated her in her supreme nakedness. She appeared like the beauty of womankind itself, in its everlasting 
springtime. Never had he seen her so young, so white, so divine. And he thanked her for the present of her body as if she’d given him all the treasures of the earth. No gift can equal that of a young 
woman who gives herself, and who gives the flow of life, a child perhaps. They thought of that child and their happiness was only intensified, in this royal banquet of youth that she served him and that 
would have been the envy of kings. 
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YET the very next night the anxious insomnia returned. Neither Pascal nor Clotilde spoke about their uneasiness; but in the darkness of the saddened room, they lay for hours side by side, pretending 
to be asleep, both thinking of the worsening situation. Each of them forgot their own distress and feared only for the other. They had had to resort to getting into debt, Martine was now buying their 
bread and wine and a bit of meat on credit, and she was filled with shame, moreover, being forced to lie and be extremely careful doing so, since everyone was aware of the household’s ruin. The idea 
of mortgaging La Souleiade had of course occurred to the doctor; but that was a last resort, the only thing he had left was the property, which was valued at twenty-thousand-odd francs, although he 
probably wouldn't even get fifteen thousand if he sold it; but if he did sell it, then real destitution would begin and they'd be dossing down on the cobblestones, with not even a stone of their own on 
which to lay their heads. So Clotilde begged him to wait, not to do anything irrevocable as long as things were not absolutely desperate. 

Three or four days went by. They were going into September, and the weather, unfortunately, was breaking up: there were terrible storms that ravaged the district, and one of La Souleiade’s enclosure 
walls was knocked down and couldn't be put up again, a whole section had collapsed leaving a yawning gap. Already the people at the baker's were becoming uncivil. Then one morning when the old 
servant had brought back some beef for a pot-au-feu, she burst into tears, said the butcher was palming off inferior cuts on her. A few days more and credit would be out of the question. They absolutely 
had to think of something, find funds somewhere, for the little daily outlays. 

One Monday, as another week of torment began, Clotilde wandered about, agitated, all morning. She seemed to be in the throes of some inner struggle and only appeared to come to a decision after 
lunch, seeing Pascal reject his share of a bit of leftover beef. And very calmly and resolutely, she went out with Martine afterwards, having placed in the servant's basket a small parcel, rags that she 
wanted to donate to charity, she said. 

When she came back a couple of hours later, she was pale. But her big eyes, so pure and so frank, sparkled. She went straight to the doctor, looked him in the face and confessed her sins. 

‘Forgive me, Master, for | have just broken your rule, and | know I’m about to cause you a lot of pain.’ 

He didn’t know what she meant and became uneasy. 

‘So, what have you done?’ 

Slowly, without taking her eyes off him, she pulled an envelope out of her pocket and took a few banknotes from it. The light suddenly dawned on him and he let out a cry: 

‘Oh, God! The jewellery, all the presents!’ 

And although usually so kind and gentle, he was roused to a painful fury. He grabbed both her hands, almost did her violence, crushing the fingers holding the banknotes. 

‘My God! What have you done, you dreadful girl! ... That’s my whole heart you've sold! Our whole heart went into that jewellery and now you've gone and taken it back with them—for money! ... 
Jewellery that | gave you, mementoes of our most sublime moments, your very own property, yours alone—how can you expect me to take that money back and profit by it? Can it be, did you stop to 
think of the awful grief it would cause me?’ 

Gently, she replied: 

‘What about you, Master? Do you really think | could leave us in the sorry state we're in, with hardly a crust of bread to eat, when | had those rings here, the necklaces, the earrings, just lying there at 
the back of a drawer? But my whole being was outraged, I’d have felt myself to be a hoarder, a selfish monster, if I’d kept them any longer. And although it upset me to part with them—oh, yes! | admit 
it, | was so upset | almost couldn’t work up the courage—l’m quite positive | only did what | had to do, as a woman who always does what you ask and who adores you.’ 

Then, as he hadn't let go of her hands, tears welled in her eyes, and she added in the same gentle voice, with a faint smile: 

‘Don’t squeeze quite so hard, will you, you're actually hurting me.’ 

At that, he cried too, reeling, thrown into profound emotional turmoil. 

‘I'm a brute, getting angry like this ... You did the right thing, you couldn't do otherwise. Forgive me, it’s so hard for me to see you dispossessed ... Give me your hands, your poor hands, and I'll make 
them better.’ 

He took her hands again delicately and covered them with kisses, finding them precious beyond price, bare and so fine, stripped of rings like this. Relieved and happy now, she told him about her 
escapade, how she had taken Martine into her confidence and how the two of them had gone to the second-hand dealer, the woman who'd sold him the bodice in old Alencon lace. Finally, after 
interminable scrutiny and haggling, the woman had given them six thousand francs for the lot. Once again, he suppressed a gesture of despair: six thousand francs! When that jewellery had cost him 
more than three times that much, twenty thousand francs at least. 

‘Listen,’ he said after a long pause, ‘I'll take the money, since it comes from your big heart. But | want us to be very clear that it’s yours. | swear to you I'll be even more of a miser than Martine from now 
on, I'll only give her the few sous strictly necessary for our upkeep, and you'll find whatever's left of the total amount in the secretary, assuming that | may never actually be able to top it up again 
completely and give it all back to you.’ 

He sat down, pulled her onto his knees and hugged her, still trembling with emotion. Then he whispered in her ear: 

‘So you sold everything, absolutely everything?’ 

Without a word, she wriggled free a little and fumbled inside her bodice in that pleasing way she had. She smiled, blushing, and at last pulled out the thin chain on which the seven pearls gleamed like 
milky stars; and it felt as if she were bringing out a bit of her intimate nakedness, that the whole living perfume of her body wafted from this single piece of jewellery, wom against her skin, in the most 
hidden mystery of her person. She then swiftly put it back, made it disappear. 

He, blushing with her, felt a great bolt of joy. And he kissed her with desperate passion. 

‘Ah! You're the sweetest thing, and | love you so much!’ 

But that evening, memory of the jewellery sold still sat like a heavy weight on his heart and he could not look at the money, in his secretary, without feeling pain. The imminence of poverty, the inevitability 
of poverty, oppressed him; but what made his distress even more agonizing was the thought that he was old, that he was already sixty, because it rendered him useless, incapable of earning a woman 
a happy life; and he woke up with a jolt to the whole disturbing reality, out of his deceitful dream of everlasting love. In an instant he sank into despond, and he felt quite ancient: this turned him cold, 
filled him with a kind of remorse, with hopeless anger at himself, as if he were suddenly conscious of having done something terrible in his life. 

Soon after this he had an appalling illumination. When he was on his own one morning, he received a letter, postmarked Plassans in fact, and he studied the envelope, surprised that he didn’t recognize 
the handwriting. The letter wasn’t signed and after the first few lines, he gestured in irritation, ready to tear the thing up; but instead he sat down, trembling, feeling a sudden compulsion to read it to the 
end. Besides, the style was perfectly civilized, the long sentences ran on, tactful and considerate, like the sentences of a diplomat whose sole aim is to convince. It was demonstrated to him, with a 
profusion of sound arguments, that the scandalous situation at La Souleiade had gone on too long. If passion, to a certain extent, explained the initial sinful lapse, a man of his age and in his position 
was making himself absolutely contemptible by continuing to compound the sad fate of the young kinswoman he had led astray. Everyone knew the hold he had over her, and it was conceded that she 
prided herself on sacrificing herself for him; but surely it was up to him to see that she couldn't love an old man, that she merely felt pity and gratitude, and that it was high time to release her from this 
senile love affair, which she would emerge from disgraced, socially demoted, neither wife nor mother? Since he could no longer even leave her any money, it was hoped he would do the decent thing 
and find the strength to part with her so as to ensure her happiness, if there was still time. And the letter ended with the maxim that bad behaviour always ended up being punished. 

From the opening words, Pascal knew that this anonymous letter was from his mother. Old Madam Rougon must have dictated it, he could even hear the modulations in her voice. But having begun 
reading it in a fit of anger, he ended the reading pale and shivering, seized by the chill that now shot through him at any time of day. The letter was right, and it shone light on his uneasiness, made him 
see that the remorse he felt was all about being old, being poor, and yet holding on to Clotilde regardless. He got to his feet, planted himself in front of a mirror and stood there for a long while, his eyes 
gradually clouded by tears, in despair at the lines on his face and at his white beard. The deathly feeling of cold that chilled him to the marrow was the idea that, now, separation would be necessary, 
unavoidable, inevitable. He drove the idea away, couldn’t imagine he’d ever end up accepting it; but it was bound to return anyway, and he wouldn't be able to live for a minute without being assailed 
by it, without being torn apart by this battle between his love and his reason, until the terrible night when he would resign himself and give in, having used up all his nerve and tears. In his current 
cowardly state, he shuddered at the mere thought of one day finding such courage. This was indeed the end, there was no turning back, he had become frightened for Clotilde, she was so young, and 
all that was left to him was to do his duty and save her from himself. 

Haunted by the words, by the turns of phrase in the letter, he first tortured himself trying to persuade himself that she didn’t love him, that all she felt for him was pity and gratitude. It would, he believed, 
have made the break easier if he’d been convinced she was sacrificing herself and that by holding on to her any longer, he was simply satisfying his monstrous selfishness. But it was useless studying 
her and putting her to various tests—he always found her as loving as ever and as passionate as ever in his arms. He was distraught at this result, which went against the dreaded solution by making 
her even dearer to him. And so he strove to prove to himself that their separation was necessary, and he went through all the reasons why. The life they'd been leading for the past few months, this life 
without ties or duties, without work of any kind, was no good. For himself, he felt he was fit only to crawl away and sleep in the ground, somewhere; but, for her, wasn’t it a detrimental existence, one 
from which she’d emerge work-shy and spoiled, incapable of resolve? He was corrupting her, was making an idol of her, amid the booing and hooting of scandal. Then, in a sudden flash, he pictured 
himself dying and leaving her all on her own, out on the street, with nothing, despised. No one took her in, she roamed the streets, forever without a husband or children. No! No! That would be a crime; 
he could not, for the sake of the few days of happiness remaining to him, leave her—her of all people—nothing but this legacy of shame and destitution. 

One morning when Clotilde had gone out by herself on some errand in the neighbourhood, she came back shattered, all pale and shivering. And as soon as she was upstairs and they were alone, she 
almost fainted in Pascal's arms. She stammered a few disjointed words. 

‘Oh, my God! ... God! ... Those women...’ 

He was alarmed and pressed her with questions. 

‘Come now! Tell me! What happened?’ 

At that, the blood rushed to her face, turning it bright red. She hugged him tightly, hiding her face against his shoulder. 

‘It's those women ... I'd crossed over into the shade and, as | was shutting my parasol, | accidentally knocked over a child ... And they all ganged up against me and yelled things. Oh, the things they 
yelled! Like I'd never have any myself, any children! That children didn’t grow in creatures like me! ... And other things, God! Things | can’t repeat, that | didn’t even understand!’ 

She began sobbing. He was livid, but couldn't think of anything to say, so he kissed her frantically while crying with her. The scene formed a picture in his mind, he saw her set upon, smeared with 
obscenities. Eventually he mumbled: 

‘It's my fault, it's because of me that you're going through this ... Listen, we'll go away, far away, somewhere where they don’t know us, where people will greet you, where you'll be happy.’ 

But, seeing him crying, she bravely made an effort, straightened up and swallowed her tears. 

‘Ah! How mean of me to do this to you! And | promised myself so many times | wouldn’t say a word! But then, when | got home, | felt so sick at heart that everything just came pouring out ... See, it’s 
over, don’t be upset ... | love you.’ 

She was smiling, and she took him gently in her arms again and kissed him in her turn, as if he were a desperate man, who had to be lulled out of his suffering. 

‘| love you, | love you so much, | could get over anything! You're all the world, so what does anything or anyone that isn’t you matter? You're so good, you make me so happy!’ 

But he went on crying and she started to cry again, too, and for a long while all they felt was fathomless sadness, a distress in which their kisses mingled with their tears. 

When Pascal was alone again, he judged himself to be a monster. He could not go on wrecking the life of this child he adored. That very evening something happened that at last brought him the 
opening he’d been looking for till then, in terror at actually finding it. After dinner, Martine took him aside with an air of great secrecy. 

‘| saw Madam Felicity, Mister, and she told me to give you this letter, and I’m supposed to say that she would have brought it to you herself if her good name didn’t prevent her from coming here 
anymore ... She begs you to send back Mister Maxime’s letter and let her know what Miss’s answer is.’ 

It was indeed a letter from Maxime. Felicity delighted to have received it, was using it as a weapon after waiting in vain for dire straits to deliver her son to her. Since neither Pascal nor Clotilde had 
come asking her for aid or support, she was yet again changing tack, reverting to her original plan of separating them; and, this time, the opportunity seemed decisive. Maxime’s letter was pressing, 


and he had addressed it to his grandmother so that she would plead his cause with his sister. He now had full-blown ataxia, and already he could no longer walk except on the arm of a servant. But the 
thing he deplored most was a bad mistake he’d made—a pretty brunette had wormed her way into his home, and he hadn't been able to resist; in fact, he’d left what remained of his health in her arms; 
and the worst of it was that this man-eater, he now knew for sure, was a secret present from his father. Saccard had sent her to him, like a true gentleman, to ensure that he got his hands on his son’s 
inheritance all the faster. So, after throwing her out, Maxime had barricaded himself in his mansion, showing his father himself the door, but frightened he’d see the man slip back in through a window 
one morning. He was terrified of being on his own and desperately clamoured for his sister, as he wanted her to be a bulwark against these dastardly schemes, and, well, because she was a sweet 
upright woman who would take care of him. The letter gave it to be understood that if she treated him well, she would not regret it; and he ended by reminding the young woman of the promise she'd 
made to him during his trip to Plassans, of joining him if, one day, he really needed her. 

Pascal stood frozen to the spot. He read it again, all four pages of it. What was being offered was the separation, on terms acceptable to him, advantageous for Clotilde, so easy and so natural a move 
that they'd have to agree at once; but despite the effort of his reason, he felt so unsure, so irresolute still, that he had to sit down for a moment, his legs shaky. Yet he wanted to be heroic, and so he 
pulled himself together and called Clotilde. 

‘Here! Read this letter your grandmother's passed on to me.’ 

Clotilde read the letter attentively to the end, without a word, without a movement. Then, perfectly matter-of-factly, she said: 

‘Well, you'll answer, won't you? ... | refuse.’ 

He had to force himself not to let out a cry of joy. Already as if a different self had taken the floor, he heard himself say, quite reasonably: 

‘You refuse, it just isn’t possible ... We should think about it, though, let’s wait till tomorrow before giving an answer, and we can talk it over, if you like?’ 

But she was stunned at this and became agitated. 

‘Leave you! Why?! Really, you’d agree to it? ... What madness! We love each other, so why on earth would we part, why would | go up there, where no one loves me?! Come now, have you thought 
about it? It would be too silly for words.’ 

He avoided going down that track, spoke of promises made, of duty. 

‘Remember, darling, how upset you were when | warned you Maxime was in danger. Now, here he is cut down by illness, crippled, all alone, calling you to his side! ... You can’t leave him in that 
situation. There’s a duty there for you to fulfil.’ 

‘A duty!’ she cried. ‘What duty can | possibly have to a brother who’s never bothered for a second with me? My only duty lies where my heart is.’ 

‘But you promised. | promised for you, | said you were sensible ... You’re not going to make a liar of me.’ 

‘Sensible, you're the one who isn’t sensible. It’s totally senseless for us to part when we’d both die of sorrow.’ 

And she cut him off with a sweeping gesture, furiously ruling out all discussion. 

‘Anyway, what's the good of arguing? Nothing could be simpler, only one word’s needed. Do you want to send me away?’ 

He let out a cry. 

‘Me, send you away, good God!’ 

‘Well then, if you’re not sending me away, I’m staying.’ 

She was laughing now, and she ran to her desk and wrote two words, in red pencil, across her brother's letter: ‘| refuse.’ And then she called Martine and absolutely insisted Martine take the letter back 
in an envelope that instant. He was laughing too, flooded with such happiness that he let her go ahead. The joy of holding on to her swept all before it, even his reason. 

But that very night, when she'd fallen asleep, what remorse he felt at having been so weak! Once again he'd simply yielded to his craving for happiness, to the sensual pleasure of finding her there 
every night, snuggled against his side, so fine and soft in her long chemise, covering him with the fresh scent of her youth. After her, he would never love again; and his whole being cried out at having 
the woman and love itself wrenched away from him like this. He broke out in a sweat of agony when he pictured her gone and saw himself alone, without her, without all that was warm and softly 
caressing in the air he breathed, her breath, her subtle mind, her fearless integrity, that dear physical and moral presence, as necessary now to his life as daylight itself. She needed to leave him and 
he had to find the strength to die of it. Without waking her, all the while holding her asleep on his heart, her chest lifted by a child’s shallow breathing, he lay there hating himself for being so spineless, 
and he sized up the situation with terrible lucidity. It was over: a life commanding respect, and a fortune, were waiting for her up there; he couldn’t be such a selfish old man as to keep her any longer 
in her poverty-stricken state, getting about under a hail of abuse. And so, faltering at feeling her so adorable in his arms, so trusting, a subject who'd given herself to her old king, he vowed to be strong, 
not to accept the sacrifice of this child, to restore her to happiness, to life, even if it were against her will. 

From that moment the struggle of self-denial began. A few days passed and he had so successfully got her to see the harshness of her ‘I refuse’ on Maxime’s letter, that she’d written at some length 
to her grandmother to justify her refusal. But she still wouldn't leave La Souleiade. As he had descended to extreme frugality so as to make as small a dent as possible in the money from the jewellery, 
she outdid him and ate her bread dry, chirruping with laughter as she did so. One morning, he even caught her giving Martine tips on thrift. Ten times a day, she would stare at him, throw her arms 
around him, cover him with kisses, trying to fight the appalling idea of separation, which she now saw glinting constantly in his eyes. Then all of a sudden, she had a new argument to wield. After dinner 
one night, he was racked with palpitations and nearly passed out. This surprised him as he had never had a problem with his heart, and he simply assumed that his nervous disorder was coming back. 
Since he’d come to know the great delights of the flesh on a daily basis, he’d been feeling less robust, with the odd sensation that something fragile, deep inside him, had broken. She immediately 
became worried, anxiously attentive. Ah, well! Now surely he’d stop talking about her going? When you loved people and they were sick, you stayed with them and looked after them. 

And so the battle was never-ending. It was a continual clash between tenderness and selflessness, the sole goal for each of them being the happiness of the other. But although, for him, the emotion 
he felt at seeing her so kind and loving only made the necessity of her going all the crueller, he realized that that necessity was becoming more imperative with each passing day. His decision was now 
categorical. He was merely racking his brains, still tremulous, hesitant, trying to find a way to persuade her. He pictured the scene of tears and despair in his mind: what would he do? What would he 
say to her? How would they manage, either of them, to embrace one last time and part, never to see each other again? But the days went by and he could think of nothing, and he started calling himself 
a coward again every night when, the candle blown out, she took him in her cool fresh arms once more, happy and triumphant at defeating him this way. 

Often she poked fun, with a hint of tender malice. 

‘Master, you're too good, fancy keeping me on.’ 

But this would annoy him and he would become agitated, and glum. 

‘No, stop! Don’t talk about my goodness! If | were really good, you’d have been up there long ago, living in affluence and enjoying respect, with a whole wonderful tranquil life ahead of you, instead of 
clinging on here, reviled and poor and without any prospects, being the sad companion of an old lunatic like me! ... No! I’m nothing but a coward and a degenerate!’ 

She would swiftly shut him up. And it was in reality his goodness that was bleeding, the immense goodness that he owed to his love of life, and that he spread over living beings and things in his 
constant concern for the happiness of all. Didn’t being good mean wanting her to be happy, making her happy, at the cost of his own happiness? He needed to have that particular goodness, and he 
really felt that he would acquire it, and be decisive, be heroic. But like those poor souls bent on suicide, he was waiting for the opportunity, the right moment and the means to attempt it. 

One morning he got up at seven, and she was quite surprised to find him already sitting at his table when she went into the workroom. For many a long week he hadn't once opened a book or picked 
up a pen. 

‘Well, well! You're working?’ 

He didn't lift his head, answered as though absorbed: ‘Yes, it’s the Family Tree, | haven’t even updated it.’ 

For a few minutes she stood behind him, watching him write. He was completing the notes for Aunt Dide, Uncle Macquart, and little Charles, recording their deaths, putting in the dates. Then as he still 
didn’t budge, apparently having forgotten she was there waiting for the kisses and laughter of other mornings, she walked over to the window and back, for want of something to do. ‘So, it’s serious, 
we're working?’ 

‘Of course, you can see | should have entered these deaths already last month. And I’ve got a heap of jobs waiting for me, over here.’ 

She stared at him, searching his eyes piercingly as she did lately, as though constantly questioning him. ‘Fine! Let’s work ... If you have any research jobs | can do, any notes for me to copy, give them 
to me.’ 

And from that day forward, Pascal pretended to throw himself completely into work again, as if in earnest. It was one of his theories anyway that absolute rest had no benefit, should never be prescribed, 
not even to the chronically overworked. A man lives only through the external environment in which he is immersed; and the sensations he takes in from it are transformed in him into movement and 
thoughts and deeds; which means that, if there is absolute rest, if you continue to take in sensations without giving them back, digested and transformed, this produces congestion, discomfort, an 
inevitable loss of equilibrium. He himself had always felt that work was the best regulator of his existence. Even on days when he wasn’t well, he’d get down to work in the morning and would recover 
his balance. Never did he feel better than when he was carrying out a task he’d set himself and methodically sketched out in advance, so many pages by the same time every morning; and he compared 
that task to a balancing pole that kept him on his feet, amid the everyday woes, the faltering and failures. And so he blamed indolence, the idle state he’d been living in for weeks, as being the sole 
cause of the palpitations that left him gasping for air at times these days. If he wanted to get himself better, he had only to take up his great work again. 

For hours, Pascal would elaborate on these theories, explaining them to Clotilde with feverish, exaggerated enthusiasm. He seemed once more to be possessed by the love of science that, until his 
sudden passion for her, had exclusively consumed his life. He kept telling her he couldn't leave his work unfinished, that he still had so much to do if he wanted to erect a lasting monument! Concern 
about the files seemed to take hold of him again, and once more he opened the big cupboard twenty times a day, took the files down from the top shelf and continued to add to them. His ideas on 
heredity were already evolving, he’d have liked to review everything, revise everything, and take the natural and social history of his family as a basis to build a comprehensive synthesis, a summing- 
up, drawn with a broad brush, of humanity as a whole. Then, alongside that, he revisited his treatment using hypodermic injections, wanting to expand on it: an obscure vision of a new therapeutics, a 
vague and dimly intuited theory, was taking shape in his mind, based on his conviction and personal experience, regarding the positive and dynamic influence of work. 

Now, every time he sat down at his table, he complained. 

‘Life’s too short, I'll never have enough time!’ 

It was indeed as if he didn’t have a moment to lose. And one morning, out of the blue, he looked up and said to his companion, who was making a copy of a manuscript by his side: 

‘Listen carefully, Clotilde ... If | die...’ 

She protested, alarmed. 

‘The very idea!’ 

‘If | die, listen carefully ... You lock the doors immediately. You keep the files to yourself, don’t show them to anybody. And when you've gathered my other manuscripts together, you give them to 
Ramond ... Do you hear! Those are my last wishes.’ 

But she cut him off, refused to listen. 

‘Stop it! You're being silly!’ 

‘Clotilde, swear that you'll keep the files and give my other papers to Ramond.’ 

In the end, she did swear, serious now, her eyes full of tears. He swept her into his arms, also very moved, and covered her with kisses as if his heart had abruptly opened again. Then he collected 
himself and spoke of his fears. Since he'd been forcing himself to get back to work, they seemed to have taken hold of him again, and he kept watch over the cupboard, claimed to have seen Martine 
prowling around. Couldn't the old maid’s blind devotion be whipped up, couldn't she be driven to some evil act by being persuaded she was saving her master? Suspicion had already caused him so 
much suffering! But he relapsed, under the threat of his imminent isolation, into his old torment, into this torture endured by the man of science threatened and persecuted by his own people, in his own 
home, in his very flesh, in the work of his brain. 

One evening when he'd reverted to the subject with Clotilde, he let slip: 

‘You know, when you’re no longer here—’ 

She went completely white, and when she saw that he’d stopped himself with a shudder, she said: 

‘Oh, Master! You’re still mulling over that outrage? | can see it in your eyes, you’re hiding something from me, you're thinking something | no longer share ... But if | go and you die, who'll be here to 
protect your work?’ 

He felt she was getting used to the idea of going after all, and he found the strength to reply airily: 


‘Do you really think I'd allow myself to die without seeing you again? I'll write to you, for heaven’s sake! You'll be the one who comes and closes my eyes.’ 

At that, she dropped onto a chair and sobbed. 

‘My God! Can it be? Can you actually want us to live apart, and soon, when we never leave each other even for a minute, when we live in each other's arms! And yet, if the child had come...’ 

‘Ah! Guilty as charged!’ he snapped, cutting her off. ‘If the child had come, you would never have gone ... Can’t you see that I’m too old and that | despise myself! With me, you’d remain childless, you’d 
have the particular pain of not being a whole woman, a mother! Go, then, since I’m no longer a man!’ 

In vain she strove to calm him down. 

‘No, | know very well what you think, we’ve said it twenty times: if a child isn’t the result, the act of love is just a useless obscenity ... The other night, you threw down that novel you were reading 
because the hero and heroine were stunned at having made a baby without even knowing they could, and wanted only to get rid of it ... Ah! I’ve longed for it so much, I'd have loved it so much, your 
child!’ 

That day, Pascal seemed to bury himself even deeper in work. He now kept at it for four or five hours at a stretch, whole mornings or afternoons, without looking up once. He exaggerated his zeal, 
forbade anyone to disturb him, even to address a single word to him. But sometimes, when Clotilde had tiptoed out, needing to give orders below or run some errand, he would furtively check that she 
was no longer there, then drop his head on the edge of the table, utterly dejected. This was a painful relaxation of the extraordinary effort he had to make, whenever he felt her near him, to stay at his 
table and not take her in his arms, not hold her there for hours, softly kissing her. Ah, work! How ardently he turned to it as the only refuge in which he could hope to numb himself, to deaden himself 
completely! But more often than not he couldn’t work and had to put on an act, pretend to concentrate, his eyes glued to the page, those sad eyes that would cloud with tears, while his mind agonized, 
muddled, slippery, always filled with the same picture. Was he now to discover that even work was bankrupt, he who had believed it to be all-important, the sole creator, and the regulator of the world? 
Did he now have to discard that old tool, renounce action, do no more than live, and love beautiful passing strangers? Or was it merely the fault of his senility if he was becoming incapable of writing a 
page, just as he was incapable of making a child? Fear of impotence had always tormented him. While he sat there with his cheek to the table, sapped of strength, overwhelmed by misery, he dreamed 
he was thirty years old and that, every night, in Clotilde’s arms, he drew the energy he needed for the following day’s work. And the tears ran down his white beard; but if he heard her coming back 
upstairs, he would swiftly sit up and grab his pen again, so that she'd find him just as she’d left him, apparently deep in thought, where there was nothing but distress and emptiness. 

It was now the middle of September and two interminable weeks had passed in this state of unease without bringing any solution, when one morning, to her great surprise, Clotilde saw her grandmother 
Felicity step in. The day before, Pascal had run into his mother in the Rue de la Banne and, impatient to get the sacrifice over with, not finding the strength to make the break himself, he had confided 
in her, despite his repugnance, and begged her to come over the next day. As it happened, she had just received a second letter from Maxime in which he sounded completely desperate. 

First, she explained her presence. 

‘Yes, it's me, pet, and for me to set foot in here again, as you know, I'd have to have serious reasons indeed ... Really, in all honesty, you've lost your head, but | can’t stand back and let you ruin your 
life like this without spelling things out for you one last time.’ 

She promptly read out Maxime’s letter in a tearful little voice. He was stuck in an armchair, apparently stricken with a fast-developing, extremely painful form of ataxia. And so he demanded a definite 
answer from his sister, still hoping she would come, and agitated at the idea of being reduced to looking for some other sick-nurse. That was what he’d be forced to do, however, if he was abandoned 
to his sad predicament. And when she finished her reading, Felicity intimated just how regrettable it would be to let Maxime’s fortune fall into unknown hands; but, above all, she spoke of duty, of the 
help owed to a relative, she, too, pretending there had been a formal promise. 

‘Come now, pet, try to remember. You told him that if ever he needed you, you’d go and join him. | can still hear you ... Isn’t that right, Son?’ 

Pascal had been silent from the moment his mother arrived, and now, pale and head bowed, he let her pretend, replying only with a slight nod. 

Felicity then summed up all the reasons he himself had given Clotilde: the appalling scandal that now had people resorting to insult, the looming destitution, so oppressive for them both, the impossibility 
of continuing to live such a worthless life in which he, already getting old, would lose what health he still had, and she, so young, would end up throwing her whole life away. What future could they 
hope for, now that it had come to poverty? It was stupid and cruel to dig your heels in like this. 

Completely straight-backed, her face a mask, Clotilde kept silent, refused even to discuss it. But since her grandmother was pressing her, harassing her, she finally said: 

‘Once again, | have no duty to my brother whatsoever, my duty lies here. He can do what he likes with his fortune, | don’t want any part of it. When we're too poor, Master will send Martine away and 
keep me on as servant.’ 

She finished with a flourish of her hand. Oh, yes! She’d devote herself to her prince, give him her life, sooner beg along the highways and byways, leading him by the hand! Then, when they’d returned 
home, just as they had done the evening of the day they'd gone door to door, she’d give him the gift of her youth and warm him in her unsullied arms! 

Old Madam Rougon nodded, chin thrust out. 

‘Before being his servant, you’d have done better starting out as his wife. Why didn’t the two of you get married? That would have been simpler and more correct.’ 

She reminded her granddaughter that one day she’d come to insist they get married so as to hush up the growing scandal, and the young woman had seemed surprised, had said that neither she nor 
the doctor had thought of it, but that, if need be, they'd get married all right, only later, since there was no rush. 

‘Get married, I’m all for it!’ cried Clotilde. ‘You're right, Grandmother.’ 

And she turned to Pascal: 

‘You've told me a hundred times you'd do whatever | wanted ... Marry me, you hear. I'll be your wife and I'll stay. A wife doesn’t leave her husband.’ 

But he replied only with a gesture, as if he feared his voice would betray him and that he would accept, with a cry of gratitude, the eternal bond she was offering him. His gesture could mean hesitation, 
or rejection. What was the good of this marriage in extremis, when everything was falling apart? 

‘Doubtless’, Felicity went on, ‘those are fine sentiments. You've arranged it all very nicely in that little head of yours. But marriage won't provide you with an income; and meanwhile, you cost him a lot 
of money, you're a very heavy burden on him.’ 

These words had an extraordinary effect on Clotilde, who whipped round to face Pascal, her cheeks flushed, her eyes flooded with tears. 

‘Master! Is that true, what Grandmother just said? Have you got to the point where you now resent the money | cost here?’ 

He had gone even whiter and didn’t move a muscle, sitting slumped as though crushed. But in a distant voice, as if talking to himself, he murmured: 

‘I've got so much work to do! I'd so like to get back to my files, my manuscripts, my notes, and finish my life’s work! ... If | were on my own, | might be able to get through it all. I'd sell La Souleiade— 
oh, for a song, it’s not worth much! I’d go and set myself up in a little room somewhere, with all my papers. I’d work from morning to night and I'd try not to be too unhappy.’ 

But he would not look at her, and in her agitation, she was not about to be fobbed off with this painful mumbled excuse. She was growing more terrified by the second, as she now knew that the 
inevitable was about to be said. 

‘Look at me, Master, look me in the face ... And please, I’m begging you, be brave, choose between your work and me, since you seem to be saying that you’re sending me away so you can get more 
work done!’ 

The moment for the heroic lie had come. He lifted his head and looked her in the face, bravely; and with the smile of a dying man who welcomes death, he found his voice of exquisite goodness once 
more: 

‘Don't get so excited! ... Can’t you just do your duty like everyone else? I’ve got a lot of work to get through, | need to be on my own; and you, darling, should join your brother. Go, then, it’s all over.’ 
There was a terrible silence for a few seconds. She went on staring hard at him in the hope he would relent. Was he really telling the truth, wasn’t he sacrificing himself for her future happiness? For a 
moment, she had the subtle feeling that that was exactly what he was doing, as if a chilling breath, emanating from within him, had warned her. 

‘So you're sending me away for good? You won't let me come back soon?’ 

He remained brave and seemed to answer with another smile that you didn’t go off only to spin on your heels and come straight back; and everything blurred, her perception dimmed, and she actually 
managed to believe that he’d chosen work, genuinely, as a man of science for whom work prevails over any woman. She had gone very pale again, waited a bit longer in the excruciating silence; then, 
slowly, with her air of loving and absolute submission, she said: 

‘All right, Master, I'll leave whenever you like and | won’t come back till the day you call me back.’ 

This was the severing blow. There was no turning back. Moving fast, Felicity, surprised at not having needed to say more, tried to get them to set the departure date. She congratulated herself on her 
tenacity, believed she’d outflanked them. It was Friday, and it was agreed Clotilde would leave on the Sunday. A telegram was even sent to Maxime. 

Already the mistral had been blowing for three days. But that night it redoubled in violence, and Martine announced that it would last at least another three days, according to popular opinion. The winds 
of late September are terrible throughout the valley of the Viorne. And she went up to all the rooms to make sure the shutters were tightly shut. When the mistral blew, it came from over the rooftops of 
Plassans and hit La Souleiade at a slant, on the little plateau on which it was built. And it was rage, a furious merciless whirlwind that lashed the house and shook it from cellar to attic, day and night, 
without a single pause. Tiles flew off, window locks were torn away, while inside, the wind rushed through the cracks in a wild roaring lament, and the doors, left open even for a second, slammed shut 
with the great reverberating boom of a canon. It was as if they had to withstand a whole siege, amid the tumult and anguish. 

The next day, it was in this mournful house rattled by the gale that Pascal tried to busy himself, alongside Clotilde, with the preparations for her departure. Old Madam Rougon was not to return till the 
Sunday, when it came time to say goodbye. When Martine learned of the imminent separation, she stood there in shock, speechless, her eyes lighting up briefly with a flash of fire; and as they'd sent 
her out of the room, saying they’d manage to deal with the trunks without her, she went back to her kitchen and threw herself into her routine jobs there, looking as though she knew nothing about the 
catastrophe that was about to shatter their life together. But at the slightest summons from Pascal, she came running, so swift, so nimble, her face so luminous, bathed in the sunshine of her keenness 
to serve him, that she seemed to have become a girl again. He himself never left Clotilde for a minute, helping her pack, wanting to satisfy himself that she really was taking everything she’d need. Two 
big trunks sat open in the middle of the room, which was a mess, with parcels and clothes trailing everywhere; and all the furniture, all the drawers, were ransacked again and again. And this toil, this 
overwhelming concern not to forget anything, helped a little to dull the aching pain both of them felt in the pit of their stomachs. They were distracting themselves for a moment: he was extremely 
solicitous, making sure there was no wasted space, using the hat compartment for small bits and pieces, slipping boxes between the chemises and the handkerchiefs; while she, taking down her 
dresses, folded them on the bed, waiting to put them in last, in the top rack. Then when, a little weary, they straightened up and found themselves face to face, they smiled at each other at first, then 
held back sudden tears, reminded of the irremediable unhappiness which wracked them again, body and soul. But they remained firm, even if their hearts were bleeding. Oh, God! So it was true they 
had already stopped being together? And that’s when they heard the wind, the terrible wind, which threatened to rip the house apart. 

How many times, over that last day, did they go to the window, drawn by the storm, hoping it would sweep the world away! While the mistral is gusting, the sun doesn’t stop shining, the sky remains a 
steady blue; but it’s a leaden blue, turbid with dust; and the yellow sun grows pale in the shimmering light. They watched the immense white plumes of dust swirling up from the roads in the distance, 
the bent, wildly waving trees, which all looked as if they were fleeing in the same direction, at the same breakneck speed, the entire countryside parched and exhausted under the violence of this 
relentlessly even breath, bowling along endlessly with its rumbling thunder. Branches broke off and vanished, roofs were lifted off and carted so far they were never found again. Why couldn't the mistral 
take them, together, and hurl them down there, in that unknown land, where people are happy? The trunks were nearly done when he tried to open a shutter again after the wind had just slammed it 
shut; but the wind rushed in so hard through the half-open window, she had to run to his aid. They put all their combined weight against it and finally managed to shoot the bolt home. Inside the room 
the last of Clotilde’s things had been blown around helter-skelter, and they picked up the pieces of a small hand mirror that had fallen off a chair. Was this a sign of approaching death, as the women 
of the suburb liked to say? 

That evening, after a mournful dinner in the bright dining room, with its big floral bouquets, Pascal talked of going to bed early. Clotilde was to leave the following morning, by the ten-fifteen train; and 
he was worried about the length of the trip for her, twenty hours cooped up in a railway carriage. When it came time to go to bed, he embraced her, but insisted, from that very night, in going to bed on 
his own, back in his old room. He was absolutely determined, he said, that she get some rest. If they stayed together, neither of them would shut an eye, it would mean a sleepless night of fathomless 
sadness. In vain, she implored him with her big loving eyes, held out her exquisite arms to him: he found the superhuman strength to walk away, after placing kisses on her eyelids as if she were a 
child, tucking her into bed and enjoining her to be reasonable, to sleep well. Wasn't the separation already complete? It would have filled him with shame and remorse if he’d slept with her again when 
she was no longer his. But how awful it was to return to that damp, abandoned room, where the cold bed of his bachelorhood awaited him! It seemed to him that he was stepping back into his old age, 
which came down on him once more, and forever, like the lead lid of a coffin. At first he blamed the wind for his sleeplessness. The lifeless house filled with howling, imploring voices and angry voices, 
merging amid unending sobs. Twice he got up and went to listen at Clotilde’s door, but heard nothing. He went downstairs to close a door that was banging, with muffled thuds, as if sorrow was knocking 
on the walls. Puffs of wind blew through the pitch-black rooms and he went back to bed frozen, shivering, haunted by ominous visions. Then he realized that the loud voice causing him such distress, 


taking away his sleep, was not coming from the raging mistral. It was Clotilde calling, the strange feeling that she was still there yet he’d deprived himself of her. After that, he thrashed around in a 
convulsion of wild desire, and appalling despair. Oh, God! Never to have her as his own again, when he could, with a word, have her still, have her forever more! It was like tearing off his own flesh, the 
youthful flesh they were removing from him. At thirty, you can find another woman. But what an effort it was, with all the passion of his waning virility, to give up this fresh body, with its wonderful smell 
of youth, this body that had given itself royally, that belonged to him as his possession, his own creature! A dozen times he was on the point of leaping out of bed and going in to her to take her again, 
and hold on to her. The alarming attack lasted until dawn, amid the furious assault of the wind from which the whole house shook. 
It was six o’clock when Martine, thinking her master had tapped on the parquet floor to call her to his room, went upstairs. She turned up with the same sprightly and exalted air she’d had for the past 
two days, but stood there frozen to the spot with worry and shock when she saw him lying across the bed half dressed, ravaged, biting into his pillow to stifle his sobs. He had tried to get up and dress 
at once, but a fresh paroxysm had just felled him and he was dizzy and choking with palpitations. 
He had only just recovered from a short fainting fit when he started stammering out his torment again. 
‘No, no! | can’t, I’m in too much pain ... I'd rather die, die now...’ 
Yet he recognized Martine, and he threw off all restraint and confessed his sins to her, worn-out, drowning and wallowing in pain. 
‘My poor girl, I'm in too much pain, my heart's breaking ... She’s taking my heart with her, taking all of me. And | can’t live without her now ... | nearly died during the night, I’d like to die before she goes 
so | don’t have the heartache of seeing her leave me ... oh, God! She’s going, I'll have her no more, and be alone, all alone...’ 
The servant, so cheerful coming up, had turned as pale as wax, her face hard and smarting. For a moment she watched him clutching at the sheets with clenched fists, in a rage of despair, his mouth 
glued to the quilt. Then she seemed to make up her mind with a sudden effort. 
‘But Mister, there’s no sense upsetting yourself like this. It’s ridiculous ... Since that’s how it is, and you can’t do without Miss, I'll go and tell her what a state you've got yourself into...’ 
He suddenly shot up at that phrase, though still reeling and holding himself upright by the back of a chair. 
‘Don't you dare do that, Martine!’ 
‘As if I'd listen to you! And find you half dead again, crying your eyes out! ... Oh, no! I’m going straight to Miss and I'll tell her the truth and force her to stay with us, you see if | don’t!’ 
But he grabbed her arm in fury and he would not let go. 
‘| order you to keep quiet, do you hear? Or you can leave with her ... Why did you come in here? | was sick because of the wind. That’s nobody else’s business.’ 
Then, overcome with compassion and yielding to his normal goodness, he ended up smiling. 
‘My poor girl, see how angry you've made me! Let me do what | have to do, for everybody's sake. And not a word, you’d hurt me a great deal.’ 
Martine, in her turn, held back brimming tears. It was just as well they'd reached an understanding then, because Clotilde came in almost immediately, having risen early and being in a hurry to see 
Pascal again, no doubt hoping, till the last minute, that he would keep her. Her eyelids, too, were heavy with lack of sleep, and she stared at him at once, her eyes boring into his with that searching 
expression of hers. But he still looked so distraught she became worried. 
‘No, it’s nothing, | assure you. | would have slept well, actually, if it hadn’t been for the mistral ... Isn’t that so? Martine, | was just telling you.’ 
The servant gave a nod, backing him up. And Clotilde played along, too, didn’t complain about her night of struggle and suffering, while he lay agonizing in the next room. The two women, docile now, 
merely yielded and helped him in his selflessness. 
‘Wait,’ he went on, opening the secretary, ‘I’ve got something for you. Here! There’s seven hundred francs in this envelope.’ 
And although she protested, resisted, he went through it all with her. Of the six thousand francs from the jewellery, barely two hundred had been spent, and he’d keep a hundred to go on with till the 
end of the month, sticking to the strict thrift, the bleak stinginess he’d shown lately. After that, he’d probably sell La Souleiade, he’d work, he’d find a way to get himself out of his troubles. But he didn’t 
want to touch the remaining five thousand francs, since they were her property, hers alone, and she would find them there, still in the drawer. 
‘Master, you're really distressing me—’ 
He cut her off. 
‘It's what | want, you’re the one who's breaking my heart ... Let's see, it's half past seven. I'll go and tie up your trunks now they're closed.’ 
When Clotilde and Martine found themselves alone, face to face, they gazed at one another for a moment in silence. Since the new situation had arisen, they had been well aware of their unspoken 
antagonism, the obvious triumph of the young mistress, the secret jealousy of the old servant, all over their adored master. Now, it seemed it was the servant who had won. But at the last minute, their 
shared emotion brought them together. 
‘Martine, you mustn't let him eat like a pauper. You will promise me that he'll have wine and meat every day?’ 
‘Never fear, Miss.’ 
‘And, you know, the five thousand francs lying there, they're his. The two of you won't, | don’t think, die of hunger with that money sitting there. | want you to spoil him.’ 
‘I'll make it my business, as | say, Miss, Mister will want for nothing.’ 
There was another silence. They held each other’s gaze. 
‘And make sure he doesn’t work too hard. I’m going away deeply worried, his health hasn’t been so good lately. Look after him, won't you?’ 
‘Ill look after him, don’t worry, Miss.’ 
‘Well, | leave him in your hands. He'll only have you now, and what reassures me a little is that you’re fond of him. Love him with all your heart, love him for both of us.’ 
‘Yes, Miss, as much as | can.’ 
Tears welled in their eyes and Clotilde spoke again: 
‘Will you give me a hug, Martine?’ 
‘Oh, Miss, with pleasure!’ 
They were in one another's arms when Pascal came back. He pretended not to see them, no doubt to avoid becoming emotional. In a too-high voice he talked about the final preparations for Clotilde’s 
departure, as though he were a busy man who didn’t want anyone to miss their train. He had tied up the trunks, old father Durieu had just carted them away, and they would find them at the station. 
But it was scarcely eight o'clock, they still had two long hours ahead of them. Those two hours were deadly with vacant anguish, painful shuffling about, the bitter grief of the separation revolving 
constantly in their minds. Breakfast barely took a quarter of an hour. Afterwards they kept getting up, then sitting down again. They never took their eyes off the clock. The minutes seemed to drag on 
forever, like the pangs of a death, throughout the gloomy house. 
‘Ah, what a wind!’ said Clotilde, as a blast of the mistral caused all the doors to groan. 
Pascal went to the window, watched the trees frantically trying to break free of the storm. 
‘It's been getting worse all morning. I'll have to have a look at the roof later on, some tiles have gone.’ 
Already, they had stopped being together. They could hear nothing now but the furious wind, sweeping everything away, blowing their life away. 
Finally, at eight-thirty, Pascal simply said: 
‘It’s time, Clotilde.’ 
She rose from the chair she was sitting on. There had been moments when she’d forgotten she was going. All of a sudden, the appalling certainty came back to her. She looked at him for the last time, 
but he didn’t open his arms to keep her. It was over. And her face drained of life, as though she’d been struck dead. 
First they exchanged the standard words. 
‘You'll write to me, won't you?’ 
‘Of course | will, and you let me know how you're going as often as you can.’ 
‘Above all, if you get sick, call me back immediately.’ 
‘| promise. But, have no fear, I’m pretty sound.’ 
Then, just as she was about to leave this house that was so dear to her, Clotilde took it all in with an unsteady gaze. And she fell against Pascal’s chest, held him tightly in her arms, stammering. 
‘| want to hug you here, | want to thank you ... You’ve made me what | am, Master. As you've often said, you corrected my heredity. What would | have become, up there, in the environment Maxime 
grew up in? Yes, if I’m worth anything, | owe it to you alone, to you who uprooted me and set me down in this house, full of truth and goodness, where you raised me to be worthy of your love ... Today, 
after taking me and heaping your blessings on me, you're sending me back. Your will be done, you’re my master, and | obey you. | love you, no matter what, I'll always love you.’ 
He hugged her to his heart and replied: 
‘| only want what's good for you, I’m just putting the finishing touches to my work.’ 
And on the last kiss, the heart-rending kiss they exchanged, she sighed and said in a voice just above a whisper: 
‘Ah! If only the child had come!’ 
At that, she thought she heard him stammer a few indistinct words in an even lower voice, on a sob: ‘Yes, the longed-for work, the only good, true work, and the work | was unable to produce ... forgive 
me, and try to be happy.’ Old Madam Rougon was at the station, all very cheery, very animated in spite of her eighty-odd years. She was gloating, felt she now had her son Pascal at her mercy. When 
she saw that they were both in a daze, she took charge of everything, bought the ticket, booked the luggage, installed the traveller in a ladies-only compartment. Then she spoke at length about Maxime, 
gave instructions, and demanded to be kept up to date. But the train would not leave and another five excruciating minutes went by, during which they stood there face to face, not saying another word. 
Finally, everything went dim and there were hugs and kisses, a great clatter of churning wheels, waving handkerchiefs. Suddenly Pascal saw that he was alone on the platform, while, over there, the 
train had vanished behind a bend in the track. At that, he stopped listening to his mother and set off running at a young man’s furious gallop; he raced up the slope, leapt over the tiered drystone walls 
and found himself on the terrace of La Souleiade in three minutes flat. The mistral was wreaking havoc there, an almighty squall was bending the hundred-year-old cypresses as if they were straws. In 
the ashen sky, the sun seemed weary of all this wind that had been scudding violently across its face for six days now. And, like the wildly waving trees, Pascal stood firm, his clothes snapping like 
flags, his beard and hair blown about, whipped by the storm. Breathing hard, with both hands on his heart to stop it pounding, he watched the train racing away in the distance, across the open plain, 
a tiny little train that the mistral seemed to sweep along like a sprig of dead leaves. 
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THE very next day Pascal shut himself away in the bowels of the big empty house. He did not emerge again, completely stopped the rare house calls he had still been making, and lived there, doors 
and windows shut, in absolute solitude and silence. And the order given to Martine was categorical: she was not to let anyone in, under any circumstances. 

‘But Mister, what about your mother, Madam Felicity?’ 

‘My mother is the last person | want to see. | have my reasons ... You will tell her I’m working, that | need time to myself to think, and that | beg her pardon.’ 

Three times in a row, old Madam Rougon turned up. She stormed around downstairs, and he would hear her raising her voice, getting cross, trying to bypass her son's orders and force her way in. 
Then the noise would subside, and there would be only a whispering of complaint and plotting, between her and the servant. But not once did he yield, did he lean over the banister and shout at her to 
come up. 

One day Martine ventured to say: 

‘It's rather harsh, all the same, Mister, for a person to refuse to let his own mother in. Especially as Madam Felicity comes with good intentions, since she knows how hard up Mister is, and she only 
insists because she wants to offer her assistance.’ 

Exasperated, he yelled: 

‘Money! | don’t want any money, do you hear! I'll work, I'll earn enough to live on, for God’s sake!’ 

But the issue of money was becoming pressing. He was determined not to take a sou out of the five thousand francs locked away in the secretary. Now that he was on his own, he felt completely 
unconcerned about material life, he’d have been happy with bread and water; and every time the servant asked him for something to buy wine, meat, some sweets, he would shrug his shoulders: what 
was the point? There was a crust left over from yesterday, wasn’t that enough? But in her affection for this master of hers who she knew was in pain, Martine despaired at a frugality even harsher than 


her own, at this pauper’s deprivation to which he was surrendering, taking the whole household with him. They lived better in the homes of the workingmen of the suburb. And so, for a whole day, she 
seemed to be in the throes of a terrible inner struggle. Her love, the love of a docile dog, fought against her passion for her money, accumulated sou by sou, and hidden somewhere, making babies, as 
she liked to say. She would have been happier giving some of her flesh. As long as her master had not been suffering on his own, the idea of drawing on her hoard had never even occurred to her. So 
it was nothing short of exceptional heroism, on the morning when, driven to extremes, seeing her kitchen without heat and the cupboard bare, she disappeared for an hour and came home with 
provisions and the change from a hundred-franc note. 

At that very moment, Pascal came downstairs and was shocked, asked her where the money had come from, already beside himself and ready to throw the lot into the street, thinking she’d been to 
his mother’s. 

‘No, no, no, Mister!’ she stammered. ‘That’s not it at all...’ 

And she ended up speaking the lie that she’d prepared. 

‘You wouldn't credit it, but they're sorting out the accounts at Mister Grandguillot’s, or at least that’s what it looked like to me ... | got the idea, this morning, to go and see, and they told me you’d surely 
get something back, that | could take a hundred francs ... Yes, they were even happy just with a receipt from me. You can fix it up later.’ 

Pascal didn’t seem remotely surprised. She had been madly hoping he wouldn’t go and check the facts for himself. And so she was relieved to see with what casual nonchalance he accepted her story. 
‘Ah, good!’ he cried. ‘I said we must never despair. This will give me time to get my affairs in order.’ 

His affairs—that meant the sale of La Souleiade which he’d been vaguely entertaining. But what an appalling wrench it would be, to leave this house where Clotilde had grown up, where he had lived 
with her for nearly eighteen years! He'd given himself two or three weeks to think it over. But now that there was hope of getting back some of his money, he stopped thinking about it altogether. Once 
again, he threw off all restraint, ate whatever Martine dished up, didn’t even notice the austere comfort she surrounded him with again, on her knees as she was, in adoration, torn in two to be digging 
into her little treasure-trove, but so happy to feed him now without his suspecting that he owed his continued existence to her. 

What's more, Pascal didn’t exactly repay her in kind. He would take pity on her afterwards, regret his violent outbursts. But in the state of febrile desperation in which he lived, that didn’t stop him from 
starting again, from getting angry with her at the slightest cause of dissatisfaction. One evening when he'd heard his mother chatting away again, down in the kitchen, he flew into a fit of fury. 

‘You listen to me, Martine. | don’t want that woman setting foot in La Souleiade ever again. If you let her in down there, even once, I'll send you packing!’ 

Dumbstruck, she stood there rooted to the spot. Never in the thirty-two years she’d been working for him had he threatened her with dismissal like this. 

‘Oh, Mister! You wouldn't have the heart! And anyway, | wouldn't go, I’d lie across the doorway.’ 

He was already ashamed of his outburst and spoke more gently. 

‘It's just that | know perfectly well what's going on. She comes to indoctrinate you, to set you against me, doesn’t she? Yes, she’s got her eye on my papers, she'd like to steal everything, destroy 
everything, up there in the cupboard. | know her, when she wants something, she'll stop at nothing to get it. Well, you can tell her that I'm watching, that | won’t let her get anywhere near the cupboard, 
not while I’m alive. Anyway, the key’s here, in my pocket.’ 

In fact, all his old terror as a scientist threatened and encircled had returned. Since he’d been living on his own, he had the feeling that a new danger lurked, that an ambush was being laid at all hours 
of the day in secret. The circle was closing in again, and if he acted so harshly in fighting the attempts at invasion, if he repelled his mother’s assaults, it was because he was under no illusions about 
her real designs and he was afraid of being weak. Once she got inside, she would take him over little by little to the point where she destroyed him. So his torments started all over again, and he spent 
the days on the lookout, locked the doors himself in the evening, and often got up again, at night, to make sure no one was forcing the locks. What worried him most was that the servant, won over to 
the cause, believing she was securing his eternal salvation, would open up for his mother. He felt as if he could see the files blazing in the fireplace, and he mounted guard around them, once more a 
prey to a long-suffering passion, a heart-wrenching affection for that chilling mass of papers, those cold handwritten pages, for which he had sacrificed a woman, and which he now forced himself to 
love enough to forget everything else. 

Without Clotilde there anymore, Pascal threw himself into work, tried to lose himself, to drown himself in it. If he shut himself away, if he no longer set foot in the garden, if one day when Martine came 
up to tell him Doctor Ramond was downstairs, he had the strength to say he couldn't see him, the sole purpose of this whole austere quest for solitude was to disappear in unceasing toil. Poor Ramond, 
how gladly he’d have embraced him! Pascal easily guessed the exquisite sentiment that had made him come running to console his old master. But why waste an hour? Why risk emotional mayhem 
and tears from which he’d emerge diminished? From the crack of dawn he was up and at his table, would spend all morning and all afternoon there, often continuing by lamplight till very late. He wanted 
to put his old plan into action: to start his whole theory of heredity again from a different perspective, to use the files and documents furnished by his family to establish the laws according to which, 
within a set group of people, life is distributed and leads mathematically from one person to the next, taking the different environments into account: a vast Bible, a Genesis of families, of societies, of 
all humanity. He hoped the size of such a project, the effort needed to realize an idea so colossal, would consume him completely and give him back his health, his faith, his pride, through the nobler 
pleasure of finishing his life’s work. But try as he might to take a passionate interest, to devote himself unstintingly, unsparingly, all he managed to do was to overexert his body and his mind, while still 
remaining distracted, his heart not on the job, sicker by the day and now without hope. Did this mean work was in the end a failure? He, whose existence had been consumed by work, who had regarded 
it as the sole mover, the saviour and consoler—would he now be forced to conclude that to love and be loved eclipses everything else in the world? He fell at times to exploring deep and complex ideas 
as he continued to sketch out his new theory of the balance of vital forces, a theory which laid down the generally applicable law that everything we take in as sensation must be given back in movement. 
How normal, how full and happy life would have been, if only a person had been able to live it all, working like a well-tuned machine, giving out in energy what it bums in fuel, maintaining itself in all its 
vigour and beauty through the logical, simultaneous interaction of all its component parts! He felt that there was as much physical labour involved in this as intellectual labour, as much feeling as 
reasoning, as big a role played by the reproductive function as by the intellectual function, with no overexertion, on either side, since overexertion simply spells imbalance and illness. Oh, yes! To start 
life over again and know how to really live it, to dig over the earth, study the world, love a woman, arrive at human perfection, the future city of universal happiness, by employing your whole being 
properly—what a beautiful last will and testament that would be for a philosopher-doctor to leave! But this distant dream, this half-glimpsed theory ended up filling him with bitterness at the thought that, 
from now on, he was just a wasted and spent force. 

What lay at the very bottom of Pascal's grief was this overwhelming feeling that he was finished. Pining for Clotilde, the misery of not having her any more, the certainty he’d never have her again, 
engulfed him more with each passing hour in a tidal wave of pain that swept everything before it. Work was defeated, and he sometimes let his head drop on the page in progress, and he would cry for 
hours, without having the courage to take up his pen again. His relentless determination to work, his days of deliberate self-annihilation would end in terrible nights, sleepless nights of burning fever, 
during which he would bite into the sheets to stop himself from crying Clotilde’s name. She was everywhere, in this mournful house, where he cloistered himself away. He found her once more walking 
through every room, sitting on all the chairs, standing behind every door. Downstairs in the dining room, he couldn't sit at the table without finding her seated across from him. In the workroom, upstairs, 
she continued to be his companion of every moment, she herself had lived so long shut away in there that her image seemed to emanate from things: without respite he felt her spirited up beside him, 
he saw her standing at her desk, straight-backed and slim, head bent over a pastel, with her fine profile showing. And if he didn’t leave the house to escape from being haunted like this by the precious 
and torturous memory, it was only because he knew for certain that he would run into her all over the garden as well, daydreaming at the edge of the terrace, ambling slowly along the walkways in the 
pine grove, sitting under the plane trees coolly refreshed by the eternal song of the spring, lying on the threshing floor, at twilight, her eyes wandering, waiting for the stars. But for him there was one 
place especially that held desire and terror, a sacred shrine that he entered only in awe: the bedroom where she had given herself to him and where they had slept together. He kept the key on him 
always; he hadn't moved a single thing from its place since the calamitous morning she left, and a forgotten skirt still trailed over an armchair. There, he inhaled her very breath, the fresh youthful smell 
of her which lingered in the air like perfume. He would open his frantic arms and wrap them around her ghost, drifting in the soft half-light created by the closed shutters, rosy with the faded pink of the 
old printed calico, the colour of dawn, on the walls. He would sob before the furniture, he would kiss the spot on the bed outlined by her exquisitely willowy body. And his joy at being there, his heartache 
at not seeing Clotilde there anymore, all this violent emotion would exhaust him so thoroughly that he didn’t dare visit this daunting place every day, but went to bed in his own cold room, where his 
nightly insomnia didn’t show her to him as quite so near and so alive. 

In the middle of all his furious work, Pascal had another great but painful joy, Clotilde’s letters. She wrote to him regularly twice a week, long letters of eight to ten pages, in which she told him all about 
her daily life. It didn’t seem as if she was very happy in Paris. Maxime, who now never left his invalid’s chair, was obviously torturing her with the demands of a spoilt brat who was also a sick man, for 
she talked as if she was a recluse, permanently on duty by his side, not even able to go near a window to cast a glance over the avenue where fashionable society out for a ride in the Bois streamed 
past; and, from certain things she said, it was clear that her brother, after clamouring for her so impatiently, was already suspicious of her, was beginning to distrust her and hate her, as he did everybody 
who waited on him, in his perpetual anxiety about being exploited and robbed. She had twice seen her father, gay as a lark as always, snowed under with business, converted to the Republic, and 
absolutely triumphant politically and financially. Saccard had taken her aside to say that poor Maxime really was unbearable, and that she must have spunk if she consented to be his victim. As she 
couldn't do everything, he had even been kind enough, the following day, to send over his hairdresser’s niece, an eighteen-year-old slip of a girl called Rose, very blonde and innocent-looking, and 
Rose was now helping her with the patient. Clotilde wasn’t complaining, though; on the contrary, she went out of her way to sound unruffled, contented, resigned to life. Her letters were full of grit, free 
of anger at their cruel separation, free of any desperate appeal to Pascal’s tenderness designed to get him to call her home. But reading between the lines, how clearly he could feel her simmering with 
mutinous rage, soaring towards him in spirit, ready for the folly of coming home in an instant, at the slightest word! 

But that was the word Pascal was determined not to write. Things would sort themselves out, Maxime would get used to his sister, the sacrifice must be carried out to the bitter end, now it had been 
made. A single line written by him, in a moment of weakness, and the whole point of the effort would be lost, the old misery would start all over again. Never had Pascal needed greater courage than 
when he replied to Clotilde. During his torrid nights he thrashed about, wildly called her name, got up to write and call her home immediately, by telegram. Then, in the light of day, after he had shed 
many tears, his fever would drop; and his reply was always very curt, almost cold. He carefully monitored every sentence, and began again if he felt he’d let himself get carried away. But what torture 
they were, these repulsive letters, so brief, so frosty, in which he went against his heart, solely to turn her away from him, to take all the blame and make her think she could forget him since he’d 
forgotten her! He would emerge from the ordeal in a lather of sweat, wrung out, as if he’d just performed a violent act of heroism. 

It was coming to the end of October and Clotilde had been gone a month, when one morning Pascal suddenly had a choking fit. Several times before this he had had bouts of mild breathlessness which 
he’d put down to work. But this time the symptoms were so unmistakable that he couldn’t deceive himself: a sharp pain in the region of the heart that spread to the whole of his chest and down his left 
arm, a horrible sensation of being crushed and of anxiety, while cold sweat poured out of him. It was an attack of angina pectoris. The spasm lasted barely a minute and at first he was more surprised 
than alarmed. With the blindness peculiar to doctors when it comes to the state of their own health, he had never suspected that his heart might be diseased. 

Just as he was recovering, Martine came up to say that Doctor Ramond was downstairs, insisting once again on seeing him. And Pascal, perhaps yielding to an unconscious need to know, called out: 
‘Well, then, let him come up, since he’s so keen. I'd be delighted.’ 

The two men embraced, and the only allusion to the absent woman, she whose departure had turned the house into an empty shell, was an energetic and sympathetic handshake. 

‘You don’t know why I’m here?’ Ramond asked right away. ‘I've come about money ... Yes, my father-in-law, Mister Lévéque, the solicitor whom you know, spoke to me again yesterday about the funds 
you invested with Grandguillot the notary. And he strongly advises you to get moving, since a few people, they say, have managed to get something back.’ 

‘But,’ said Pascal, ‘I know that’s being sorted. Martine’s already recovered two hundred francs, | believe.’ 

Ramond looked utterly amazed. 

‘Martine! How? Without your intervention? ... Well, what about authorizing my father-in-law to take up your cause? He'll get to the bottom of things, since you have neither the time nor the inclination 
for the job.’ 

‘Of course, | hereby authorize Mister Lévéque, and give him my most grateful thanks.’ 

Then, that business settled, the young man, who had noticed the doctor's pallor, questioned him and Pascal answered with a smile: 

‘You won't believe it, my friend, but I’ve just had an attack of angina pectoris ... Oh! It's not my imagination, all the symptoms were there. But, look, since you're here, you can listen to my chest!’ 

At first Ramond resisted, and gamely tried to turn the consultation into a joke. Would a conscript like him dare deliver a verdict on his general? But he examined him nevertheless and found his face 
drawn and anxious, with a strange look of bewilderment in his eyes. He ended by listening to Pascal's chest very carefully, his ear glued for a long while to his ribcage. Several minutes went by in 
profound silence. 

‘Well?’ asked Pascal when the young doctor had straightened up again. 

Ramond didn’t say anything for a moment. He felt the eyes of the master boring straight into his. So he didn’t look away, and in the face of the calm bravery of the question, he replied quite simply: 
‘Well, it’s true, | think there is some sclerosis.’ 

‘Ah, it's good of you not to lie to me!’ the doctor said. ‘I was afraid for a moment you would lie, and I’d have been hurt if you had.’ 


Ramond had gone back to listening, and spoke in a small voice. 

‘Yes, your pulse is strong, the first sound is faint, while the second is the opposite, it's thunderous. You can sense the tension dropping and being transferred towards your armpit. There is some 
sclerosis—at least, it’s very likely.’ 

Straightening up again, he added: 

‘A person can live for twenty years with that.’ 

‘Sometimes, no doubt,’ said Pascal. ‘Unless they drop dead at once.’ 

They talked a bit more, and expressed amazement at a strange case of coronary sclerosis that had been observed in the hospital in Plassans. And as the young doctor was leaving, he announced he 
would return as soon as he had any news of the Grandguillot affair. When he was alone again, Pascal felt done for. Everything was becoming clear, his palpitations over the past few weeks, his dizzy 
spells, his breathlessness; and especially the wear and tear on that poor organ, his heart, overstrained by passion and work; that feeling of being tremendously tired and close to the end, an end about 
which he could now no longer deceive himself. But it wasn’t fear that he felt just yet. His first thought was that he, too, in his turn, was paying for his heredity, that the sclerosis, this sort of degeneration, 
was his share of malnutrition, the inevitable legacy of his terrible ancestry. Others had seen neurosis, the original lesion, turn to vice or virtue, to genius, crime, drunkenness, or saintliness; others had 
died of consumption, epilepsy, or ataxia; he had lived on passion and was about to die of the heart. And he was no longer afraid of it, he was no longer angry about his manifest, inescapable, and no 
doubt necessary heredity. On the contrary, he was overcome by a kind of humility, the certainty that any revolt against the laws of nature is wrong. Why, then, had he once gloated, overjoyed at the 
idea that he wasn’t one of the family, at the feeling that he was different, that he had absolutely nothing in common with them? Nothing could be less enlightened. Only monsters grew up in isolation. 
And being one of the family, God! It finally felt as good and as beautiful as being part of any other, for weren't all families alike, wasn’t humanity the same everywhere, with the same sum of good and 
bad? And under the threat of suffering and death, being so modest and so gentle, he felt he had come to accept all that life might entail. 

From then on, Pascal lived with the thought that he could die at any moment. And it only made him grow in stature, elevating him to the point where he completely forgot about himself. He never stopped 
working, but he had never before understood so clearly to what extent effort had to be its own reward, work being always ephemeral and remaining unfinished regardless. One evening, at dinner, 
Martine told him that Sarteur, the hatter, the ex-inmate of the asylum at Les Tulettes, had just hanged himself. For the rest of the evening, he thought about that strange case, about this man he thought 
he'd saved from homicidal mania by treating him with hypodermic shots and who, evidently in the grip of another fit, had had enough clarity of mind left to strangle himself instead of going for the throat 
of some passer-by. He could see him again, so perfectly sane, as he advised him to take up his old working life once more. What, then, was this destructive force, the need to murder that turned to 
suicide, and death doing its job come what may? With that man, Pascal’s last shred of his pride in himself as a healer disappeared; and every morning, when he settled down to work again, he felt he 
was nothing more than a schoolboy doing his spelling, still searching for the truth as it expands and recedes. 

But in this new state of serenity, one thing still worried him: he was anxious to know what would become of Bonhomme, his old horse, if he died before him. The poor animal, now completely blind and 
paralysed in the legs, no longer got up off his litter. He could still hear his master, though, when he came to see him, and would turn his head, aware of the two big kisses the doctor planted on his 
nostrils. All the neighbours shrugged their shoulders, joked about the old relative the doctor refused to have put down. Would he go first, then, knowing they'd call the knacker the very next day? But 
one morning, when he went into the stable, Bonhomme didn’t hear him, didn’t raise his head. He was dead, and he lay on the ground looking peaceful, as though relieved to have died at home, quietly. 
His master knelt down and kissed him one last time, in farewell, as two big tears rolled down his cheeks. 

That same day Pascal took a greater interest in his neighbour, Mister Bellombre. Going to a window, he saw the man, over the garden wall, in the pale early November light, doing his usual circuit; and 
the sight of the old teacher, living in perfect contentment, at first struck him with wonder. It felt as though it had never occurred to him before—the fact that a man of seventy was living there next door, 
without a wife, without a child, without a dog, deriving all his self-centred happiness from the joy of living apart from life. Then he remembered his fits of rage at the man, his sarcastic remarks about his 
fear of living, the calamities he had wished upon him, his hope that punishment would be visited on him in the shape of some servant mistress, some kinswoman he’d never heard of, who would turn 
out to be his nemesis. But, no! He saw that the man was still as robust as ever, and sensed that he would go on for a long time yet ageing this way, unfeeling, tight-fisted, useless, and happy. And yet, 
he didn’t loathe him any more, he could easily have pitied him, so ridiculous and pathetic he felt him to be, not being loved. He, who was dying because he’d been left on his own! He, whose heart was 
about to burst because it was too full of others! Well, he’d take suffering, and nothing but suffering, any day of the week over such selfishness, such a death of all that is alive and human in us! 

The following night, Pascal had another attack of angina. It lasted close to five minutes, and he thought he'd choke to death without having the strength to call his servant. When he got his breath back, 
he didn’t disturb her, preferring not to tell anyone about this turn for the worse his illness had taken; but he was now certain that he was finished, that he might not see out another month. His first 
thought was of Clotilde. Why didn’t he write to tell her to come running? He had in fact just received a letter from her the day before, and he wanted to reply to her that very morning. Then, all of a 
sudden, he remembered his files. If he died suddenly, his mother would be in charge and she would destroy them; and not just the files, but his manuscripts and all his papers, thirty years’ worth of 
thinking and hard work. And so the crime he had always dreaded, fear of which alone, during his nights of fever, had made him get out of bed shivering, ears pricked, listening to hear if someone was 
forcing the lock on the cupboard, would actually be perpetrated. He broke out in a sweat again as he saw himself dispossessed, outraged, the ashes of his works scattered to the four winds. And he 
immediately returned to Clotilde, telling himself that all he had to do was call her back: she would be there, she would close his eyes, she would defend his memory. Already, he had sat down in a rush 
to write to her, so that the letter would leave by the morning mail. 

But as Pascal faced the blank page, pen in hand, he was filled with growing qualms, with self-disgust. Wasn't thinking about his files, the brilliant plan of giving them a custodian and saving them— 
wasn't this his weakness speaking, an excuse he’d dreamed up just to see Clotilde again? It was, basically, selfish. He was thinking of himself, not of her. He saw her coming back to this barren house, 
doomed to look after a sick old man; above all he saw her broken-hearted, horrified by the agony of his dying, when he would terrify her, one day finally dropping dead right in front of her. No! That was 
the awful moment he wanted to spare her, those few days of cruel farewells, and the misery that follows, a dismal gift he could not offer her without considering himself a criminal. Her peace and quiet, 
her own personal happiness, were all that counted, what did the rest matter! He would die in his hole, happy believing she was happy. As for saving his manuscripts, he would see if he had the strength 
to part with them by handing them over to Ramond. And even if all his papers were to perish—well, let them; he really wouldn’t want anything of himself to remain in existence, not even his ideas, if it 
meant that nothing of him would afterwards trouble the existence of his darling wife! 

So Pascal started on one of his usual replies, deliberately and with great difficulty making it trivial and almost cold. In her last letter, Clotilde hadn’t exactly complained about Maxime, but had intimated 
that her brother was losing interest in her, being more diverted by Rose, Saccard’s hairdresser’s niece, the little slip of a girl who was so very blonde and innocent-looking. And he smelled some 
manoeuvre of the father’s, a cunning snare set around the chair of the cripple, who was again captive to his once-so-precocious vices, at the approach of death. But his concern didn’t stop him from 
giving Clotilde very sound advice, and he told her yet again that her duty was to see it through to the end. When he signed his name, tears were clouding his eyes. It was his own death as an old and 
solitary animal, a death without a kiss, without a friendly hand, that he was signing. But then he was assailed by doubt: was he right to leave her up there, in that foul environment, where he sensed all 
kinds of horrors happening around her? 

At La Souleiade, the postman brought the letters and the papers every morning at around nine; and whenever Pascal wrote to Clotilde, he always watched after he handed his letter over to make 
absolutely sure his correspondence wasn’t intercepted. Well, that particular morning, when he came down to give the postman the letter he’d just written, he was surprised to get another one from 
Clotilde, since it wasn’t her day. Yet he still let his go. Then he went back upstairs and took his place at his table, ripping open the envelope. 

At the very first lines he was completely dumbfounded, stunned. Clotilde wrote that she was two months’ pregnant. She had hesitated so long to tell him the news because she wanted to be absolutely 
sure herself. Now, she could not be mistaken, she must have conceived back in the last week of August, that blissful night when she gave him the ultimate royal feast of youthfulness, the night that 
followed their miserable trail from door to door. Hadn't they felt, in one of their bouts of lovemaking, the exquisite and heightened sensual pleasure that meant a child was being created? After the first 
month, once she’d got to Paris, she wasn’t sure and thought she might just be late, or unwell, which would have been perfectly understandable with the turmoil and heartache of their separation. But 
when she didn’t see anything the second month either, she had waited a few days and was now certain of her pregnancy, which all the symptoms, what’s more, confirmed. The letter was short, simply 
stating the fact, and yet it was full of a buming joy, a rush of infinite tenderness, in her longing to come home immediately. 

Dazed, fearing he hadn't read it properly, Pascal started the letter again. A child! The child he’d attacked himself, the day she left amid the great desolate gusts of the mistral, for not being able to 
produce, but who was already there then, whom she had taken away with her, as he stood and watched the train racing away in the distance across the open plain! Ah! This was the true work, the only 
good, the only living work, the one work that filled him to the brim with happiness and pride. His research work and all his fears about heredity vanished. The child would come to be, what did it matter 
what it would become, as long as it meant continuation, life passed on and perpetuated, another self! He sat there stirred to the depths of his soul, his whole being thrilling with tenderness. He laughed, 
and talked out loud, and madly kissed the letter. 

But the sound of footsteps made him collect himself a little. Turning his head, he saw Martine. 

‘Mister, Doctor Ramond’s downstairs.’ 

‘Ah! Send him up! Send him up!’ 

Still more happiness was coming. From the doorway, Ramond cried out cheerily: 

‘Victory! | bring you your money back, Master, not all of it, but a good amount!’ 

And he told him the story, how there'd been a stroke of unexpected good luck, which his father-in-law, Mister Lévéque, had ferreted out. The receipts for the one hundred and twenty thousand francs 
that named Pascal as a private creditor of Grandguillot’s were worthless, since the notary was insolvent. Salvation had come in the form of the power of attorney that the doctor had given him one day, 
at his request, to the effect that he could use all or part of the doctor’s money in mortgage investments. As the name of the authorized agent had been left blank, the notary, as is sometimes done, had 
borrowed the name of one of his clerks; and, thanks to that, eighty thousand francs had just been recovered, invested in sound mortgages through the agency of a decent man in no way mixed up in 
his boss's affairs. If Pascal had taken action, had gone to the public prosecutor, he would have cleared the whole thing up long ago. Well, he was now about to pocket four thousand francs in solid 
interest. 

Pascal grabbed the young man’s hands and squeezed them excitedly. 

‘Ah, my friend, if you only knew how happy | am! This letter of Clotilde’s brings me great bliss. Yes, | was about to call her back to me, but the thought of my destitution, of the hardships I’d be forcing 
on her, spoilt my joy at the whole idea of having her back. But now the money's rolling in again, enough of it at least to set up my little tribe!’ 

In his emotional exuberance, he handed Ramond the letter and made him read it. Then, when the young man gave it back to him smiling, touched to see him so deeply moved, he yielded to an 
overwhelming need for tenderness, and took Ramond in his open arms, like an equal, like a brother. The two men kissed each other on both cheeks, energetically. 

‘Since happiness has sent you, I’m going to ask you to do one more thing for me. You know | don’t trust anyone here, not even my old housekeeper. So you can take my telegram to the post office for 
me.’ 

He sat down again at his table and wrote simply: ‘I’m waiting for you, leave tonight.’ 

‘Let's see,’ he said, ‘today’s the sixth of November, isn't it? It's nearly ten o'clock, she'll get my telegram around noon. That gives her plenty of time to pack her bags and get on the eight o’clock express 
this evening, which will drop her in Marseilles in time for breakfast tomorrow morning. But since there’s no connecting train for quite a while, she'll only be able to get here, tomorrow the seventh of 
November, by the train that gets in at five.’ 

He folded the telegram and rose to his feet. 

‘God! Five o'clock tomorrow! That's still so far away! What am | going to do till then?’ 

Then, filled with concern, he became grave: 

‘Ramond, my friend, will you do me the great kindness of being perfectly frank with me?’ 

‘How do you mean, Master?’ 

‘Yes, you know exactly what I’m saying ... The other day you examined me. Do you think | can keep going for another year?’ 

And he held the young man’s gaze, preventing him from looking away. Yet Ramond tried to escape nevertheless by making a joke of it: surely a doctor couldn't seriously ask such a question? 
‘Please, Ramond, let’s be serious.’ 

And so Ramon4d, in all sincerity, answered that, in his view, Pascal could very well cherish the hope of living another year. He gave his reasons: the relatively early stage of the sclerosis, the perfect 
health of his other organs. No doubt they needed to allow for unknown factors, things no one knew about, since a sudden attack was always possible. And the two of them ended up discussing the 
case as calmly as if they'd found themselves in consultation at the foot of a patient’s bed, weighing up the pros and cons, each giving their arguments, predicting when the end would come in keeping 
with the most advanced and consistent symptoms. 


As if it had nothing to do with him, Pascal regained his composure, his self-forgetfulness. 

‘Yes,’ he murmured at last, ‘you’re right, another year of life is possible ... Ah! You see, my friend, what I’d really like is two years, a mad hope, no doubt, an eternity of joy...’ 

And he abandoned himself to this dream of the future: 

‘The child will be born around the end of May ... It would be so good to see him grow a bit, till he’s eighteen months, twenty months, you know! No more than that! Just long enough for him to stand on 
his own and take his first steps ... | don’t ask for much, I'd just like to see him walking, and after that, God! After that...’ 

He completed his thought with a wave of the hand. Then, running away with the fantasy, he added: 

‘But two years isn’t out of the question. | had a very interesting case once, a wheelwright from the suburb who lived four years, much longer than my best guess ... Two years, two years, I'll see them 
through! | must see them through!” 

Ramond had hung his head, and stopped replying. He was distressed to think that he’d allowed himself to sound too optimistic; and his master’s joyfulness worried him; it was becoming painful, as if 
this very excitement, unsettling a mind once so stable, alerted him to a hidden but imminent danger. 

‘Didn’t you want me to send this telegram straight away?’ 

‘Yes, yes! Off you go, quick, my dear Ramond. I'll expect you the day after tomorrow. She'll be here, and | want you to hurry over and embrace us.’ 

The day was long, and that night, at around four, as Pascal was finally dropping off to sleep after being kept awake for hours with happy hopes and reveries, he was woken up suddenly by an appalling 
attack. It felt as if an enormous weight, the whole house, had collapsed onto his chest, so that his breastbone, flattened, was touching his back; and he could no longer breathe, the pain spread to his 
shoulders and his neck, and paralysed his left arm. What's more, he remained fully conscious of what was happening: he had the sensation that his heart was shutting down, that his life was about to 
be snuffed out by this horrible crushing vice that was choking him. Before the attack reached its acute phase, he had the strength to get up and tap on the floor with a walking stick to get Martine to 
come up. Then he fell back on the bed, no longer able to move or speak, soaking in cold sweat. 

Luckily, in the vast silence of the empty house, Martine heard him. She got dressed, wrapped herself in a shawl and sprinted upstairs with her candle. It was still dark, but it would soon be light. And 
when she saw her master lying there, with his jaws clenched, his tongue tied, his face ravaged with agony, and with only his eyes showing signs of life as they watched her, she was filled with terror 
and could only throw herself at the bed in alarm and cry: 

‘My God! My God, Mister! What's wrong? Tell me, Mister, you're frightening me!’ 

For a good minute, Pascal went on choking, unable to get his breath back. Then the vice of his ribs gradually loosened and he murmured very faintly: 

‘The five thousand francs in the desk drawer are Clotilde’s ... Tell her the other money’s been sorted out at the notary’s, with what's there she'll have enough to live on...’ 

At that point Martine, who'd heard him out with her mouth hanging open, despaired and confessed her lie, not knowing the good news Ramond had brought. 

‘Mister, you must forgive me, | lied. But it would be wrong to go on lying ... When | saw you on your own, and so unhappy, | dipped into my own money...’ 

‘My poor girl, you didn’t!’ 

‘Oh, | had hoped Mister would pay me back one day!’ 

The attack was easing off and he was able to turn his head and look at her. He was stunned and deeply moved. What on earth had gone on in the heart of this miserly old maid, who'd been grimly 
building up her hoard for thirty years, and who had never once pulled out a sou, either for herself or for others? He didn’t yet understand, but simply wanted to show himself grateful and kind. 

‘You're a decent woman, Martine. You'll get it all back ... | really do think I’m about to die...’ 

She didn’t let him finish, her whole being rising up and rebelling in a cry of protest. 

‘Die! You, Mister! Die before | do! | won't have it, I'll do anything, | won't let you!’ 

And she threw herself on her knees by the bed and grabbed him frantically, probing to see where it hurt, restraining him as if she trusted no one would dare take him from her if she held him down. 
‘You must tell me what’s wrong with you, I'll nurse you, I'll save you. If | have to give you some of my own life, | will, Mister ... | can easily spend my days, my nights beside you. I’m still strong, I'll be 
stronger than the disease, you'll see ... Die! Ah, no, you can’t! The good Lord can’t want such an injustice. I’ve prayed so hard to Him in my life, He has to listen to me a bit, and He’ll hear my prayer, 
Mister, He'll save you!’ 

Pascal looked at her, listened to her, and suddenly it dawned on him. She loved him, this pitiable old maid, she had always loved him! He thought back over her thirty years of blind devotion, her mute 
adoration of bygone days, when she was young and she'd served him on her knees, then later her secret fits of jealousy over Clotilde, all that she must have suffered unconsciously at the time. And 
here she was, still on her knees today, at his deathbed, her hair turning grey and her eyes the colour of ash in a face as wan as that of a nun dulled by her single, celibate life. And he sensed that she 
knew nothing at all, not even what kind of love it was that she felt for him, loving only him in all the world for the sheer joy of loving him, of being with him and serving him. 

Tears rolled over Pascal's cheeks. A painful compassion, infinite human tenderness overflowed his poor half-broken heart. He addressed her familiarly. 

‘My poor girl, you're the best girl there is ... Here! Kiss me the way you love me, with all your might!’ 

She was sobbing now, too, as she dropped her grizzled head, her face worn by the long years of domestic service, on to her master’s chest, and she kissed him, frantically, pouring her whole life into 
the kiss. 

‘Right, well! Let's not get too emotional, because, you see, no matter what we do, this is still the end ... If you want me to be fond of you, you'll do as | say.’ 

First, he was determined not to stay in his room. It felt freezing to him, high-ceilinged, empty, dark. He had a sudden longing to die in the other room, Clotilde’s room, the room they'd loved each other 
in, which he never entered now without a reverential shudder. And so Martine had to deny herself one last time, help him get up, support him and guide him, tottering, to the still sweet-smelling bed. 
He had taken the key to the cupboard from under his pillow, where he kept it safely with him every night; and now he put the key under the other pillow so he could watch over it while he was still alive. 
Day was only just breaking as the servant put the candle on the table. 

‘Now I’m lying down again and breathing a bit better, you can run and get Doctor Ramond for me. Wake him up and bring him back with you.’ 

She was just leaving, when he suddenly panicked. 

‘And whatever you do, don’t you dare go and tell my mother—that’s an order.’ 

Embarrassed, imploring, she turned back to him. 

‘Oh, Mister! Madam Felicity made me promise her so many times...’ 

But he was unbending. His whole life, he’d been deferential towards his mother, and he believed he’d earned the right to protect himself from her at the moment of his death. He absolutely refused to 
see her. The servant had to swear she’d keep quiet. Only then was he able to smile again. 

‘Off you go, then, quick ... Oh! You'll see me again, it won't happen just yet.’ 

The day was finally dawning, a sad little dawn, breaking over a pale November morning. Pascal had had the shutters opened, and when he found himself alone, he watched the light growing, the light 
of the last day he would certainly ever see. The previous day, it had rained and the sun remained covered, yet still warm. From the nearby plane trees he heard a whole dawn chorus of birds streaming 
in, while far away, deep in the dozing countryside, a locomotive whistled with an unremitting wail. And he was alone, alone in the big mournful house, whose emptiness he could feel all around him, 
whose silence he could hear. The day was slowly coming on, and he continued to watch the splash of reflected light growing bigger and brighter over the windowpanes. Then the candle flame was 
overpowered and the room appeared in its entirety. He had expected to find solace from it and he was not disappointed; consolation came to him from the wall covering, the colour of dawn, from each 
familiar piece of furniture, from the vast bed in which he had loved so intensely and where he had now lain down to die. Beneath the high ceiling, throughout the shimmering room, a pure smell of youth, 
love’s infinite sweetness, still hung, enveloping him like a faithful caress and comforting him. 

Yet, although the acute phase of the attack was over, Pascal was in terrible agony. He still had a sharp pain in his chest cavity, and his left arm, which was numb, hung from his shoulder like a lead 
weight. In the interminable wait for the help Martine would bring back with her, he ended up concentrating all his thoughts on this suffering with which his flesh was screaming. And he resigned himself 
to it, he no longer felt the outrage that the mere sight of physical pain once used to rouse in him. It used to exasperate him, as a monstrous and pointless cruelty. With all his doubts about himself as a 
healer, the only reason he had still treated his patients was to fight it. If he ended up accepting it now that he himself was being tortured by it, did this actually mean he was rising to a new height in his 
faith in life, to that pinnacle of serenity from which life seems wholly good, even with the fatal condition of suffering, which might well be life's wellspring? Yes! To live all of life, live and endure all of it, 
without rebelling, without thinking you could make it better by making it painless—this now stood out, blindingly obvious to his dying man’s eyes, as true courage and true wisdom. And so to kill time 
while he waited and take his mind off his disease, he went back over his latest theories and dreamed of a way of using suffering, of converting it into action, into work. If man feels pain more acutely 
the higher up the ladder of civilization he climbs, it is quite certain that he also becomes stronger, better equipped and more resilient. That organ, the functioning brain, develops and stabilizes, as long 
as the balance between the sensations it takes in and the work it gives out is not upset. So could we not dream of a humanity in whom the sum of work would so exactly equal the sum of sensations 
that suffering itself would be put to use and, in a way, eliminated? 

Now, the sun was rising and Pascal was vaguely tuming these remote hopes over in his mind in the half-sleep induced by his pain when he felt a fresh attack starting to build deep in his chest. He had 
a moment of excruciating anxiety: was this the end? Would he die alone? But just then rapid footsteps came up the stairs and Ramond stepped in, followed by Martine. And before he choked, Pascal 
had time to say to Ramond: 

‘Inject me, inject me now, with pure distilled water! And do it twice, at least ten grams!’ 

Unfortunately, Ramond had to look for the tiny syringe, then get everything ready. That took several minutes, and the attack was frightening. He followed its progress anxiously, the face becoming 
distorted, the lips turning blue. Finally, when he’d done the two injections, he observed that these phenomena, after remaining stable for a moment, then diminished in intensity, slowly. This time too, 
disaster had been averted. 

But the moment he stopped choking, Pascal threw a glance at the clock and said in a quiet, weak voice: 

‘My friend, it's seven o'clock ... In twelve hours, at seven tonight, I'll be dead.’ 

As the young man started to protest, ready to argue, Pascal said: 

‘No, don’t lie. You witnessed the attack, you're as well informed as | am ... Everything will happen now with mathematical rigour; | could describe the phases of the disease to you, hour by hour.’ 

He broke off to gulp in air, then added: 

‘Besides, all is well, I'm happy ... Clotilde will be here at five, all | ask now is to see her and die in her arms.’ 

Soon, however, he felt noticeably better. The effect of the injections really was miraculous, and he was able to sit up in bed with his back against the pillows. His voice became easy again and his mind 
had never felt clearer. 

‘You know, Master,’ said Ramond, ‘I won't leave you. | told my wife we're going to spend the day together, and whatever you say, | do hope it won't be the last ... All right? You won't mind if | make 
myself at home.’ 

Pascal smiled and gave Martine orders. He wanted her to get on with breakfast, for Ramond. If they needed her, they'd call her. And the two men stayed there on their own, chatting away cosily like 
close friends, the one lying down, with his great white beard, discoursing like a sage, the other sitting at the foot of the bed, listening with all the deference of a disciple. 

‘Actually,’ the master murmured, as if he were talking to himself, ‘it's extraordinary, the effect of those injections...’ 

Then he spoke up and said, almost gaily: 

‘My friend Ramond, it may not be much of a gift, but I’m going to leave you my manuscripts. Yes, Clotilde has been instructed to hand them over to you, when I’m no longer here. You can go through 
them and you may well find a few things in there that aren’t too bad. If you get one good idea out of it all one day, well, all the better for everyone.’ 

And he went on from there, making his scientific will and testament. He was well aware that he himself had been no more than a lone pioneer, a trailblazer, tentatively putting forward theories, feeling 
his way through practice, and coming to grief because of his method, which was still relatively primitive. He recalled his excitement when he thought he’d discovered the universal panacea with his 
injections of nerve substance, and then his disappointments, his bouts of despair, Lafouasse’s sudden death, consumption carrying off Valentin in spite of everything, victorious madness taking hold of 
Sarteur again and throttling him. And so he was going off now full of doubt, no longer having the faith a doctor healer needed, but so in love with life that he’d ended up putting all his faith in it, certain 
as he was that it had to derive its health and strength from itself alone. Yet he didn’t want to close off the future; he was happy, on the contrary, to bequeath his hypothesis to the young. Theories 
changed every twenty years; only acquired truths, on which science continued to build, remained unassailable. Even if the only merit he had had was to provide a momentary hypothesis, his work would 
not have been wasted, for progress surely lay in effort, in human understanding forever moving forward. Then again, who knew? He might well die troubled and weary, not having realized his hopes 


for hypodermic injections; but other toilers would come along, young, keen, committed, and they would take up the idea, clarify it, expand on it. And perhaps a whole age, a whole new world, would 
begin there. 
‘Ah, my dear Ramond,’ he went on, ‘if only we came back in another life! ... Yes, I'd start again, I'd take up my idea again, as I’ve been struck lately by the amazing results I've been getting just with 
hypodermic injections of pure water, which have been almost as effective ... So it doesn’t matter what liquid is used, the action is a straightforward mechanical one. I've written a lot about it over this 
past month. You'll find notes, curious observations. All in all, I've reached the point where | believe only in work, where | see health as lying in the balanced working of all the organs, a sort of dynamic 
therapeutics, if | may hazard the term.’ 
He was gradually becoming so impassioned he forgot that death was near, driven only by his burning curiosity about life. And he broadly outlined his latest theory. Man was immersed in a medium— 
nature—which constantly stimulated his sensitive nerve endings through contact. Hence the activation, not only of the senses, but of all the surfaces of the body, both external and internal. Well, it was 
these sensations which, resonating in the brain, the bone marrow, the nerve centres, were converted there into tone, movement, and ideas; and he was convinced that being well consisted in this work 
being performed at a normal pace: receiving sensations, and returning them as ideas and movement, fuelling the human machine through the regular interaction of the organs. Work thereby became 
the great law, the regulator of the living universe. Consequently, if the balance were upset, if the incoming stimuli ceased to be sufficient, it followed that therapeutics would create artificial stimuli so as 
to restore tone, which is the state of perfect health. And he dreamed of a whole new treatment regime using suggestion, the all-powerful authority of the doctor in relation to the senses; electric currents, 
friction, and massage for the skin and tendons; special diets for the stomach; nature cures, on high plateaus, for the lungs; and lastly, transfusions, hypodermic injections of distilled water for the 
circulatory system. It was the undeniable and purely mechanical action of the latter that had put him on the right track, and all he was doing now was extending the hypothesis out of a need he had to 
generalize, as he once again saw the world saved through this perfect balance of vital forces, with as much work going out as sensation coming in, the sway of the world in its eternal toil. 
Suddenly he began to laugh openly. 
‘Ha! There | go again! When what | believe, basically, is that the only wise thing to do is not to intervene at all, to let nature take its course! Ah, what an incorrigible old madman | am!’ 
But Ramond had grabbed both his hands in a burst of affection and admiration. 
‘Master, Master! It's madness, it’s passion like yours that genius is made of! ... Have no fear, | heard you, and I'll try to be worthy of your bequest, especially as | believe as you do that the great future 
that’s coming may well lie there, in its entirety.’ 
In the tender and peaceful room, Pascal again began to talk, with the bold serenity of a dying philosopher giving his last lesson. Now, he went back over his personal observations, explained that he’d 
often cured himself by work, regular, methodical work, with no overexertion. As it struck eleven o’clock, he wanted Ramond to eat, and he continued the conversation, far away now on some higher 
plane, while Martine served lunch. The sun had finally pierced through the morning’s grey clouds, a sun still half covered and very soft, whose wash of golden light took the chill off the vast room. Then, 
after drinking a few mouthfuls of milk, he fell silent. 
At that moment, the young doctor was eating a pear. 
‘Are you in more pain?’ 
‘No, no, keep eating.’ 
But he could not lie. It was an attack, and it was awful. Suffocation struck like a thunderbolt, knocked him back against the pillow, his face already blue. With both hands he clutched the sheet and clung 
on, as if seeking a fulcrum to lever off the frightening mass crushing his chest. Aghast, ashen, he kept his eyes wide open and fixed on the clock, with a dreadful expression of despair and grief. And 
for ten long minutes, he was close to breathing his last. 
Ramond had immediately injected him again. The relief was long in coming, the effectiveness less marked. 
Big tears appeared in Pascal’s eyes as soon as life returned. He still didn’t speak, but he wept. Then, still watching the clock through clouded eyes, he said: 
‘My friend, I'll die at four. | won't see her.’ 
When Ramond, hoping to distract him, asserted that the end was not so near, despite the evidence to the contrary, Pascal was seized again by his passion as a scientist, wanting to give his young 
colleague one last lesson, based on direct observation. He had treated several cases similar to his own, and remembered in particular having dissected, at the hospital, the heart of an old pauper who 
had died of sclerosis. 
‘| can see my heart ... It's the colour of a dead leaf, the filaments are brittle, it looks reduced in size, even though it’s slightly enlarged. The inflammatory activity must have hardened it, you’d have 
trouble cutting into it...’ 
He went on, his voice fainter. A moment ago, before the injection, he had indeed felt that his heart was flagging, its contractions becoming sluggish and slow. Instead of the normal jet of blood, all that 
was coming out of the aorta was red froth. On the other side, the veins were gorged with black blood, the level of asphyxiation was increasing, as the suction- and force-pump, which regulated the 
whole machine, slowed down. Then after the injection, despite his suffering, he had followed the organ’s gradual revival; that boost had got it going again, clearing the black blood from the veins and 
once more pumping in energy with the red blood of the arteries. But there would be another attack as soon as the mechanical effect of the injection wore off. He could predict it to within a few minutes. 
Thanks to the injections keeping him going, there would be another three attacks. The third would carry him off. He would die at four. 
Then in a weaker and weaker voice, he went into raptures for the last time at the valour of the heart; that relentlessly determined labourer of life, endlessly at work, every second of our existence, even 
while we're asleep when the other lazy organs take a rest. 
‘Ah, brave heart! How heroically you struggle! ... What loyalty, what generosity, you never-weary muscle! ... You’ve loved too much, you've beaten too hard, and that’s why you’re breaking, brave heart, 
you who don’t want to die, and heave hard so you can go on beating.’ 
But the first of the predicted attacks occurred. Pascal only emerged, this time, to lie there panting, haggard, his speech wheezing and laboured. Barely audible moans escaped him, despite his greatness 
of soul: God! Would this torture never end? And yet, he had only one burning desire left and that was to prolong his agony, to live long enough to embrace Clotilde one last time. If only he were wrong, 
as Ramond kept telling him! If only he could stay alive till five! His eyes had gone back to the clock, and he no longer took them off the hands, giving every minute the weight of eternity. In days gone 
by, they'd often joked about this Empire clock, an ormolu mantel clock, on which smiling Love gazed on sleeping Time. It showed three. Then three-thirty. Two hours of life, another two hours of life, 
that’s all, God! The sun was sinking on the horizon, a great calmness descended from the pale winter sky; and he heard, now and then, distant locomotives whistling across the open plain. This 
particular train was the one that went past Les Tulettes. The other one, the one from Marseilles, would never get there! 
At twenty to four, Pascal motioned to Ramond to come closer. He could no longer speak loudly enough, could not make himself heard. 
‘For me to live till six, my pulse would have to be much stronger. | still had hopes, but it’s over...’ 
And in a whisper, he called Clotilde’s name. It was a stammered and harrowing farewell, voicing the unbearable sorrow he felt at not seeing her again. 
Then his concern for his manuscripts returned. 
‘Don't leave me ... The key’s under my pillow. Tell Clotilde to take it, she has instructions.’ 
At ten to four, a fresh injection had no effect. And four o’clock was about to strike when the second attack started. All of a sudden, after gasping for air, he flung himself out of bed and tried to stand, to 
walk, marshalling all his strength. A need for space, for light, for fresh air, propelled him forward, across the room. Next, it was the irresistible appeal of life, of his whole life, that he heard calling him 
from inside the workroom next door. And he ran there, faltering, choking, listing to the left, and clutching at the furniture. 
Doctor Ramond rushed to hold him back. 
‘Master! Master! Get back to bed, please.’ 
But Pascal was quietly determined to die on his feet. His passionate longing to stay alive, the heroic notion of work, lived on in him, carrying him along like a felled tree in a stream. He groaned, he 
stammered. 
‘No, no ... there, over there...’ 
With his friend having to support him, he made his way, stumbling and haggard, to the back of the workroom and dropped onto his chair, at his table, where a fresh page he’d started writing still lay 
among the riot of papers and books. 
There, for a moment, he caught his breath, and his eyes closed. Soon he opened them again while he groped around for work he’d done. His fumbling hands came upon the Family Tree, lying among 
other scattered notes. Only two days before, he had corrected a few dates. And he recognized it, drew it towards him, spread it out. 
‘Master! You're killing yourself!’ Ramond told him again, shaking, overcome with pity and admiration. 
Pascal wasn’t listening, didn’t hear. He felt a pencil roll under his fingers, and he held it and leant over the Tree, as if his failing eyes could barely see now. And then, for the last time, he went over the 
members of the family. The name Maxime gave him pause and he wrote: ‘Dies ataxic, in 1873’, in the certainty that his nephew would not see out the year. Then, next to that, Clotilde’s name leapt up 
at him and he completed that note too: ‘Has a son, in 1874, by her uncle Pascal.’ But then he looked for himself, wearing himself out, getting lost. Finally, when he found himself, his hand recovered 
strength, and he finished himself off in an erect and spirited script: ‘Dies of heart disease, 7 November 1873.’ 
That was the supreme effort, the death rattle grew louder and he was choking again when suddenly, above Clotilde, he spotted the blank leaf. His fingers could hardly hold the pencil anymore. Yet in 
wobbling letters shot through with tortured tenderness, the riotous distress of his poor heart, he added: ‘The unknown child to be born in 1874. What'll he be?’ 
And then he swooned. Martine and Ramond were only able to carry him back to bed with great difficulty. The third attack occurred at four-fifteen. In this final paroxysm of asphyxiation, Pascal’s face 
conveyed terrible pain. Till the very end, he was forced to endure his martyrdom, both as a man and as a scientist. His blurry eyes seemed still to be trying to see the clock to take note of the time. And 
Ramond, seeing his lips move, bent down, glued his ear. Pascal was in fact murmuring words so faint they were no more than an exhalation. ‘Four o'clock ... the heart's going to sleep, no more red 
blood in the aorta ... the valve’s going slack and stops...’ He was shaken by an appalling death rattle, and his faint breath became very distant. ‘It’s all going too fast ... don’t leave me, the key’s under 
the pillow ... Clotilde, Clotilde...’ At the foot of the bed, Martine fell to her knees, choking with sobs. She could see very well that Mister was dying. She hadn't dared run and get a priest, in spite of her 
strong urge to do so; and so she herself recited the prayers for the dying, praying ardently to the good Lord, so that he would forgive Mister and Mister would go straight to heaven. Pascal died. His 
face was quite blue. After a few seconds of complete immobility, he tried to breathe, pushed out his lips, and opened his poor mouth, the beak of a baby bird trying to take a last mouthful of air. And 
that was death, it was very straightforward. 
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IT was only after lunch, at around one, that Clotilde received Pascal’s telegram. She had actually been shunned that particular day by her brother Maxime, who had generally been making her feel the 
brunt of his invalid’s whims and rages with growing harshness. All in all, she hadn’t been much of a success with him; he found her too unsophisticated, too serious to cheer him up; and now he had 
locked himself away with young Rose, the little blonde with the innocent look, who made him laugh. Ever since the disease had been keeping him immobile and weak, he had lost some of his rake’s 
self-centred caginess, some of his long-held mistrust of man-eating gold-diggers. So when his sister went to tell him that their uncle was calling her home and she was leaving, she had some trouble 
getting them to open the door, as Rose was in the process of giving him a rubdown. He agreed with alacrity and, although he asked her to return as soon as possible, as soon as she’d finished her 
business down there, he did not insist, wanting only to sound caring. 

Clotilde spent the afternoon packing her trunks. In her excitement, her head spinning with the suddenness of Pascal's directive, she didn’t stop to think, she was so completely caught up in the great 
joy of going home. But after the rushed dinner, after the farewells to her brother and the interminable coach ride from the Avenue du Bois-de-Boulogne to the Gare de Lyon, when she found herself in 
a ladies-only compartment, having left the station at eight o'clock in the middle of an icy and rainy November night, and already rolling along out of Paris, she calmed down and was gradually assailed 
by questions, ended up feeling troubled by vague anxieties. Why the telegram, then, so sudden and so brief: ‘I’m waiting for you, leave tonight’? Obviously it was his answer to the letter in which she’d 
told him she was pregnant. Except that she knew how much he wanted her to stay in Paris, where he imagined she was happy, and she now wondered at his haste in calling her back. She hadn’t been 
expecting a telegram but a letter, and then making arrangements and going back in a few weeks’ time. So, did this mean there was something else, an ailment perhaps, a longing, a need to see her 
again immediately? And from that point on, this fear sank in with the force of a premonition, grew, and soon possessed her completely. 

All night long, torrential rain lashed the windows of the train, all the way across the plains of Burgundy. It only stopped pouring at Macon. After Lyons, light appeared. Clotilde had Pascal's letters on 
her, and she had been waiting impatiently for dawn to look at them again and study them, as the handwriting had seemed different to her. Indeed, she felt a little chill in her heart, seeing the way the 
words wavered and broke up as though there were cracks in them. He was sick, very sick: that, now, tuned to certainty, thrust itself upon her as fact through a genuine revelation that had less to do 
with rational thought than with acute prescience. The rest of the trip was horribly long, for she felt her anguish growing the closer she got. The worst thing was that, getting out at Marseilles at half past 


twelve, she found she couldn't catch a train to Plassans until three-twenty. Three long hours of waiting. She had lunch in the station’s buffet, eating frantically as if nevertheless afraid of missing her 
train; then she dragged herself around the dusty garden, trailing from one bench to the next in the pale, still warm sunlight, amid the congestion of omnibuses and cabs. Finally, she was rolling along 
again, stopping every fifteen minutes at each little station. She stuck her head out of the carriage; it felt to her as if she’d set out over twenty years ago and that all the stops must have changed. The 
train was just pulling out of Sainte-Marthe when, craning her neck, she was deeply stirred to see La Souleiade, on the horizon, very far away, with the two centenarian cypresses on the terrace that 
could be seen for seven miles. 

It was five o’clock and twilight was already falling. The turntables clanked, and Clotilde hopped down. But she had a shooting pain, a sharp pang, when she saw that Pascal wasn’t on the platform 
waiting for her. She had been telling herself over and over since Lyons: ‘If | don’t see him straight away, when we arrive, it will be because he’s sick.’ But perhaps he’d stayed in the waiting room, or 
was seeing to a vehicle, outside. She rushed out but found only old father Durieu, the carter the doctor usually used. She promptly questioned him. The old man, a taciturn Provencal, was in no hurry 
to reply. He had his cart there, and asked for the luggage-ticket, wanting to see to the trunks first. In a trembling voice, she repeated her question: 

‘Everyone's well, Pére Durieu?’ 

‘Why, yes, Miss.’ 

She had to insist before he told her that it was Martine, the day before at around six, who had ordered him to turn up at the station, with his cart, to meet the train. He hadn’t seen, no one had seen, the 
doctor for two months. It may well be, since he wasn’t there, that he’d had to take to his bed, for there was a rumour going round the town that he wasn’t holding too steady. 

‘Wait till | get the luggage, Miss. There’s a place for you on the seat.’ 

‘No, Pére Durieu, that'll take too long. I'll go on foot.’ 

She strode up the ramp. Her heart felt so tight, she could hardly breathe. The sun had disappeared behind the slopes of Sainte-Marthe, and a fine ash was falling from the grey sky, with the first 
November chill; and as she turned into the Chemin des Fenouilléres, she caught a fresh sight of La Souleaide that chilled her to the bone, the facade forlorn in the gathering gloom, all the shutters 
closed, in a state of such melancholy sadness that it looked abandoned and in mourning. 

But the most terrible blow of all hit Clotilde when she recognized Ramond, standing in the hall doorway, apparently waiting for her. He had in fact been looking out for her and had come downstairs, 
wanting to cushion the effect of the appalling catastrophe. She arrived winded, having come via the quincunx of plane trees, by the spring, to take the shortest route; and seeing the young man there 
instead of Pascal, whom she had still been hoping to find at the door, she had a sense of disintegration, of irreparable tragedy. Ramond was very pale, overcome, despite his struggle to be brave. He 
didn’t utter a word, waiting for her to question him. She herself couldn’t breathe, said nothing. And they stepped inside in silence and he led her to the dining room, where they stood for a few seconds 
more facing each other, speechless, in deafening anguish. 

‘He's sick, isn’t he?’ she stammered at last. 

He simply repeated: 

‘Yes. Sick.’ 

‘| realized when | saw you’, she went on. ‘For him not to be there, he’d have to be sick.’ 

Then, she pressed him further. 

‘He is sick, very sick, isn’t he?’ 

He didn’t answer this time, but went even paler, and she studied him. At that moment, she saw death all over him, over his still shaking hands, which had nursed the dying man, over his despairing 
face, in his dull eyes, which held a reflection of the final agony, in his whole rumpled appearance, that of a doctor who'd been there for twelve hours, fighting, powerless. 

She screamed. 

‘He's dead!’ 

And she reeled, struck down, and collapsed into Ramond’s arms; and like a brother, he hugged her to him, on a sob. With their arms around each other, they wept together. 

Then, when he'd sat her on a chair and he could speak, he said: 

‘| was the one who took the telegram you received to the telegraph office yesterday, at around ten-thirty. He was so happy, so full of hope! He had dreams for the future, for living another year, two 
years ... But this morning, at around four, he had the first attack and sent for me. He knew at once that he was gone. But he hoped to hold out till six o’clock, to live long enough to see you again ... 
The disease moved too fast. He described its progress to me right till his last breath, minute by minute, like a professor doing a dissection in a lecture theatre. He died with your name on his lips, at 
peace and in despair, like a hero.’ 

Clotilde would have liked to run, to bolt upstairs to the bedroom in one bound, but she remained rooted to the spot, without the strength to get up from the chair. She had listened, her eyes swimming 
with tears that ran without respite. Every sentence in the tale of this stoical death resounded in her heart, and etched itself there deeply. She pieced together that dreadful day. For the rest of her life, 
she would relive it. 

But her despair overflowed when Martine, who had come in a moment earlier, said in a harsh voice: 

‘Ah! Miss can cry, all right, for if Mister is dead, it's only because of Miss.’ 

The old servant stood there, to one side, by the kitchen door, heart-sore and infuriated that her master had been taken from her and killed; and she made no attempt to offer the slightest word of 
welcome or solace to this child she had brought up. Without considering the effect of her tactlessness, the hurt or joy she might cause, she gave vent to her feelings, telling it as she saw it. 

‘Yes, if Mister is dead, it's only because Miss left.’ 

From out of the depths of her devastation, Clotilde protested. 

‘But he’s the one who turned on me, who forced me to leave!’ 

‘Oh, well! Miss must have been only too happy to go along, not to see through that ... The night before she left, | found Mister half dead, he was so broken-hearted; but when | decided to tell Miss, he 
stopped me ... Then again, I’ve seen what's been going on, myself, since Miss’s been gone. Every night, it'd start again, he'd tie himself in knots to stop himself writing and asking her to come home 
... Well, he died of it, and that’s the honest truth.’ 

A light dawned in Clotilde’s mind, crystal clear, and she felt both very glad and tortured. Oh, God! So it was true, what she’d suspected for a moment? But afterwards, in the face of Pascal’s brutal 
relentlessness, she'd ended up believing he wasn’t lying, that given the choice between her and work, he’d genuinely chosen work, as a man of science for whom love of work prevails over love of a 
woman. And yet he had been lying, he had taken devotion, selflessness, to the point of sacrificing himself for what he thought was her happiness. And what was so sad was that he’d got it wrong, he’d 
only compounded the unhappiness of them all. 

Once again, Clotilde protested, despairingly. 

‘But how could | have known? | did what he said, | poured all my love into doing what he said.’ 

‘Ah!’ Martine cried out once more. ‘I reckon I'd have worked it out, if it was me!’ 

Ramond intervened, speaking gently. He took his friend’s hands again, and explained to her that grief may have hastened the end, but that, sadly, the doctor had been doomed for quite some time. 
The heart disease he was suffering from must have gone back a fairly long way already: given a lot of overexertion, the part played by heredity, and finally all his recent passion, his poor heart had 
broken. 

‘Let's go up,’ said Clotilde. ‘| want to see him.’ 

Upstairs, in the bedroom, the shutters had been closed, and the melancholy twilight had been kept out. Two church candles were burning, in candlesticks, on a small table at the foot of the bed. They 
shed a pale yellow glow over Pascal as he lay stretched out, legs together, hands placed half clasped over his chest. Someone had reverently closed his eyes. He looked as if he was sleeping, his face 
still bluish but already at peace, his white hair and beard spread out all around. He had been dead for barely an hour and a half. Infinite serenity had begun, eternal rest. 

Seeing him again like this, telling herself he could no longer hear her, could no longer see her, that she was on her own from now on, that she would kiss him one last time then lose him forever, Clotilde 
felt a huge rush of pain, and threw herself on the bed, able only to stammer out this loving appeal: 

‘Oh, Master, Master, Master...’ 

She pressed her lips to the dead man’s forehead and, finding that he’d barely gone cold, that he was still warm with life, she was able to delude herself for a second, to believe that he could feel this 
last loving caress, so long awaited. Didn't he smile in his stillness, happy at last and able to get on with dying, now that he could feel them both there with him, she and the child she was carrying? 
Then, breaking down in front of the terrible reality, she began sobbing again, uncontrollably. 

Martine came in with a lamp, which she put to one side on a corner of the mantelpiece. And she heard what Ramond said as he watched over Clotilde, worried to see her so shattered, in her condition. 
‘ll take you away if you're not up to it. Remember that you’re not alone, that there is this dear little creature he was already talking to me about with so much joy and love.’ 

Throughout the day, the housekeeper had been surprised at certain words she’d overheard by chance. Suddenly, she understood, and just as she was about to leave the room, she stopped, and 
continued listening. 

Ramond lowered his voice. 

‘The key to the cupboard is under the pillow, he told me several times to tell you ... You know what you have to do?’ 

Clotilde tried to recall and to reply. 

‘What | have to do? With the papers, you mean? ... Oh, yes! | remember, | have to keep the files and give you the other manuscripts ... Don’t worry, | haven't lost my mind, I'll behave sensibly. But | 
won't leave him, I'll spend the night here—very quietly, | promise.’ 

She was so sad, and looked so determined to watch over Pascal, to stay with him until they carried him away, that the doctor let her be. 

‘Well, then, I'll leave you, they must be waiting for me at home. Then there are all sorts of formalities, the official registration of death at the town hall, the funeral, which I’d like to spare you having to 
deal with. Don’t worry about anything. Tomorrow morning, when | come back, everything will be settled.’ 

He embraced her again and walked out. And it was only then that Martine in turn vanished, in his wake, locking the door downstairs and running through the darkening night. 

Now Clotilde was alone in the room and around her, beneath her, in the great silence, she could feel how empty the house was. Clotilde was alone, with Pascal dead. She moved a chair over to the 
bed by the pillow and sat, motionless, alone. When she’d entered the room, she had simply taken off her hat; now she noticed that she was still wearing her gloves and removed them too. But she 
stayed in her travelling frock, dusty and rumpled as it was after the twenty-hour train trip. No doubt Pére Durieu had long ago dropped the trunks off downstairs. But she had neither the intention nor 
the strength to wash her face or change her clothes; she just sat there annihilated at present, on this chair she had dropped on to. A single regret, an immense remorse, filled her being. Why had she 
obeyed him? Why had she finally agreed to go? She had the fierce conviction now that if she’d stayed, he would not have died. She would have loved him so much, made so much of him, she would 
have healed him. Every night she would have taken him in her arms and rocked him to sleep, she would have warmed him with all her youthfulness, she would have breathed her life into him with her 
kisses. When you didn’t want death to take someone you held dear from you, you stayed and gave of your blood, you put death to flight. It was her fault if she’d lost him, if she could no longer embrace 
him and wake him from eternal rest. And she felt so stupid not to have realized, craven not to have given her life, guilty and forever punished now to have gone away when simple common sense, for 
want of heart, ought to have kept her here, at her task as a submissive and loving subject watching over her king. 

The silence became such, so absolute, so large, that Clotilde took her eyes off Pascal's face for a moment to gaze around the room. She saw only vague shadows, as the lamp cast light obliquely on 
the mirror of the great cheval-glass that was like a plate of unpolished silver; and, below the high ceiling, the two candles only gave out two tawny circles of light. At that moment, she thought again of 
the letters he’d written to her, so short, so cold; and she understood how he’d tortured himself to smother his love. What strength he must have needed to put his plan for her happiness, his sublime 
and disastrous plan, into action! He’d been determined to bow out, to spare her his old age and his poverty; he dreamed she was rich, free to enjoy being twenty-six far away from him: it was total 
selflessness, self-annihilation in love for another. And she felt profound gratitude and peace, mixed with a sort of angry bitterness at such an accursed fate. Then, all of a sudden, the happy years 
sprang to mind, her youth, her adolescence spent by the side of that incredibly good, incredibly ebullient man. She remembered how he'd won her with his slow-burning passion, how she’d finally felt 
she was his, after the mutinies that had kept them apart for a brief moment, and in what transports of joy she had given herself to him, to be even more and completely his, because he wanted her! 
This room where he now lay growing cold still felt warm and shimmering from their nights of tender love. 

The clock struck seven, and Clotilde started at the faint ringing sound in the vast silence. Who had spoken? She remembered and looked at the clock, whose bell had struck so many hours of joy. The 
antique clock had the tremulous voice of a very old lady friend, something that used to amuse them, in the dark, when they lay awake in each other's arms. And, from all the furniture, in that moment, 


memories came flooding back to her. Their two images seemed to rise again, from out of the pale silvery depths of the cheval-glass: they stepped forward, indistinct, almost merged, with a flickering 
smile, as they did on those days of rapture when he would bring her here, to deck her out with some piece of jewellery, a gift he’d have been hiding since the morning, in his mania for gift-giving. There 
was also the table where the two candles were burning, the little table on which they'd had their paupers’ dinner, the night they ran out of bread and she had served him a royal feast. How many crumbs 
left over from their love she would find in the white marble chest of drawers, rimmed with beading! How they’d laughed, on the chaise longue with the stiff legs, when she'd be sitting there putting on 
her stockings and he’d come and tickle her! Even from the wall covering, from the old faded red printed calico that had gone the colour of dawn, a whisper reached her, everything sweet and tender 
they'd said to each other, the endless baby talk of their passion, and even the smell of her own hair, a smell of violets he’d adored. But then, as the seven strokes of the clock stopped vibrating deep in 
her heart, she brought her eyes back to Pascal's still face and she was once again overwhelmed. 

It was in this state of growing prostration that, a few minutes later, Clotilde heard a sudden sound of sobbing. Someone had burst in, and she saw it was her grandmother Felicity. But she didn’t move, 
didn’t speak, she was already so numb with pain. Martine, anticipating the order she would surely have been given, had just run over to tell old Madam Rougon the terrible news; and the latter, stunned 
at first by the suddenness of the catastrophe, then profoundly distressed, had come running, erupting into effusive grief. She sobbed before her son, and embraced Clotilde, who returned the kiss as if 
in a dream. From that moment on, without breaking out of the despair in which she had isolated herself, Clotilde was acutely conscious that she was not alone at the continual hushed-up bustle, the 
faint sounds of which travelled through the room. It was Felicity crying, coming and going on tiptoe, tidying up, ferreting around, whispering, dropping onto a chair only to get up again immediately. And 
at around nine o'clock the old woman absolutely insisted on getting her granddaughter to eat something. Twice already she had lectured her, quietly. She now returned to say in her ear: 

‘Clotilde, my darling, | tell you this isn’t right. You must keep your strength up, otherwise you'll never last the distance.’ 

But, with a shake of the head, the young woman once more stubbornly refused. 

‘Come now, you must have had something in Marseilles, at the buffet, surely? But you haven't had anything since. Is that sensible? | won’t have you falling ill, too ... Martine has some stock. | told her 
to make a light soup and to add a chicken. Go down and have a mouthful, just a mouthful, while | stay here.’ 

With the same pained shake of the head, Clotilde still refused. She eventually stammered: 

‘Leave me alone, Grandmother, for pity’s sake. | couldn’t eat anything, it would stick in my throat.’ 

And she spoke no more. Yet she didn’t sleep, her eyes were wide open, stubbornly fixed on Pascal’s face. For hours she didn’t move a muscle, sitting straight-backed and stiff, as though she wasn’t 
there, but somewhere far away, with the dead man. At ten o'clock, she heard a noise: it was Martine winding up the wick in the lamp. At around eleven, Felicity, who kept watch in an armchair, appeared 
to become agitated, left the room, then came back. From then on, there were comings and goings, impatient prowling around the young woman, who was still wide awake, sitting there with her big 
staring eyes. The clock chimed midnight, and only a single nagging thought remained in her empty head, like a thorn stopping her from falling asleep: why had she obeyed? If she’d stayed, she would 
have warmed him up with all her youthfulness, and he would not be dead! And it wasn’t until just before one that she felt even that idea growing fuzzy and being swallowed in a nightmare. Exhausted 
with grief and weariness, she fell into a heavy sleep. 

When Martine had gone to announce her son’s unexpected death to her, old Madam Rougon, in her shock, had let out an initial cry of anger, mingled with her sorrow. What! Pascal had been dying and 
he hadn’t wanted to see her, had made this servant swear not to let her know! That made her blood boil, as though the battle that had gone on between the two of them, all their lives, was set to 
continue beyond the grave. Then, after throwing on some clothes and running to La Souleaide, the thought of the terrible files, of all the manuscripts filling up the cupboard, overwhelmed her with a 
simmering passion. Now that Uncle Macquart and Aunt Dide were dead, she no longer dreaded what she called the abomination of Les Tulettes; and poor little Charles himself, in dying, had removed 
one of the defects that were the most humiliating for the family. Nothing remained now but the files, the abominable files, threatening the triumphal legend of the Rougons that she had spent her entire 
life creating, that was the sole concern of her old age, the work to whose victory she had doggedly devoted the last exertions of her energetic and crafty mind. For many a long year, she had kept her 
eye on them, never tiring, starting the battle all over again when she was thought to be beaten, always lying in ambush, and tenacious. Ah! If she could get hold of them at last and destroy them! That 
would mean the abysmal past wiped out, it would mean the glory of her people, so hard won, rid of every menace, flourishing freely at last, imposing its lie on history. And she saw herself parading 
through the three different districts of Plassans, hailed by all and sundry, bearing herself like a queen, nobly wearing mourning for the fallen regime. So, when Martine told her Clotilde was there, she 
stepped up the pace as she approached La Souleaide, spurred on by the fear of getting there too late. 

As soon as she had installed herself in the house, however, Felicity promptly recovered herself. There was no hurry, she had the whole night ahead of her. However, she did want to get Martine on 
side without delay; and she knew only too well what would work on that simple-minded creature, set in the beliefs of a narrow religious faith. So the first thing she took care to do, downstairs amid the 
chaos of the kitchen, where she had gone to watch the chicken roasting, was to feign deep affliction at the thought that her son had died without having made his peace with the Church. She interrogated 
the servant, demanded details. But the woman shook her head, despairingly. No! No priest had come, Mister didn’t even make the sign of the cross. She alone had gone down on her knees to recite 
the prayers for the dying, which, of course, was not enough for the salvation of a soul. Yet how fervently she had prayed to the good Lord, so that Mister went straight to heaven! 

Her eyes on the chicken turning on the spit in front of a great bright fire, Felicity went on in a lower voice, apparently thinking aloud: 

‘Ah! My poor girl, the main thing stopping him from going straight to heaven is those abominable papers the unhappy man has left up there, in the cupboard. | don’t know how it is that Divine Wrath 
hasn't yet come down on those papers and reduced them to ashes. If they're allowed to leave this place, it will mean pestilence, disgrace, and everlasting hell!’ 

Martine heard her out, quite pale. 

‘So, Madam thinks it would be doing a good deed to destroy them, a deed that would ensure the repose of Mister’s soul?’ 

‘Good God! Of course | do! ... Oh, if we had them, those ghastly old scribblings, listen! I'd throw them straight on this fire! Ah! You wouldn’t need to add any more vine-shoots. With nothing but those 
manuscripts from upstairs, there’s enough to roast three chickens like this one here.’ 

The servant had grabbed a ladle to baste the bird. She too now seemed to be pondering. 

‘Only, we don’t have them ... | even heard a conversation about them that | can repeat to Madam word for word ... It's when Miss Clotilde went up to the room. Doctor Ramond asked her if she 
remembered the orders she’d been given, before she went away, probably. And she said that she remembered, that she was supposed to keep the files and give him all the other manuscripts.’ 
Felicity, quivering, couldn’t curb a gesture of panic. Already, she could see the papers escaping her; and it wasn’t just the files she wanted, but all the pages with writing on them, the whole unknown, 
dubious, and dark work, from which only scandal could ensue, according to the obtuse and impetuous brain of this proud old bourgeoise. 

‘We must act,’ she cried, ‘this very night! Tomorrow it may well be too late.’ 

‘| know where the key to the cupboard is,’ Martine went on in a voice just above a whisper. ‘The doctor told Miss.’ 

Felicity immediately pricked up her ears. 

‘Where is it, then, the key?’ 

‘Under the pillow, under Mister’s head.’ 

Despite the lively blaze of burning vine-shoots, a small icy current passed, and the two old women fell silent. All that could be heard was the sizzling of the juice falling from the roasting chicken into the 
dripping-pan. 

But after Madam Rougon had dined, promptly and on her own, she went back upstairs with Martine. There and then, without any further talk, they knew they'd reached an understanding; it was decided 
that they would get hold of the papers before daybreak, by whatever means possible. The simplest thing would be just to take the key from under the pillow. Clotilde would have to fall asleep in the 
end: she looked too exhausted not to succumb to fatigue. All they had to do was wait. So they started spying, prowling from the workroom to the bedroom, watching like hawks to see whether the young 
woman’s enormous eyes, widened and staring, hadn’t at last shut. One of them would always go and check, while the other one cooled her heels in the workroom, where a lamp was burning black. 
This went on till close to midnight, at fifteen-minute intervals. But those eyes, fathomless, and full of darkness and immeasurable despair, remained wide open. Just before midnight, Felicity reinstalled 
herself in an armchair at the foot of the bed, determined not to leave the room while her granddaughter remained awake. She no longer took her eyes off the girl, annoyed to see that she scarcely 
batted an eyelid, staring with that inconsolable fixedness that defied sleep. And Felicity was the one, in this two-hander, who became drowsy and very nearly dropped off. Infuriated at this, she could 
stay there no longer. And she went to find Martine again. 

‘It's no use, she won't go to sleep!’ she said, her voice strangled and shaky. ‘We'll have to think of something else.’ 

Of course she’d already thought of breaking the cupboard open. But the old oak frames seemed to be rock solid and the old ironwork fittings held fast. What could they break the lock with? Not to 
mention the fact that they’d make a terrible racket and that the noise would certainly be heard in the room next door. 

But she planted herself in front of the thick doors, nevertheless, and fumbled around, feeling for any weak points. 

‘If only | had a tool...’ 

Martine, less impetuous, interrupted her, protesting. 

‘Oh, no, no, Madam! We'd get caught! ... Wait, perhaps Miss’s sleeping.’ 

She tiptoed back to the bedroom and returned immediately. 

‘Yes, she is, she’s sleeping! Her eyes are closed and she’s not moving.’ 

They both went to check, holding their breaths and trying hard not to make the floorboards creak. Clotilde had in fact just fallen asleep and she looked to be so thoroughly annihilated that the two old 
women felt emboldened. But they were still worried they'd wake her if they brushed past her, for she had her chair set right against the bed. And it was also a sacrilegious and terrible act, whose horror 
struck terror into their hearts—slipping your hand under the dead man’s pillow and stealing from him. Wouldn’t they have to disturb him in his repose? Wouldn't he stir with the jolt? They paled with fear 
at the idea. 

Felicity had already stepped forward with her arm out. But she drew back. 

‘I'm too short,’ she stammered. ‘You try, Martine, go on.’ 

The servant in her turn approached the bed. But she suddenly started shaking so badly that she also had to step back to stop herself from falling over. 

‘No, no, | can’t! | feel as if Mister will open his eyes.’ 

And, shivering, appalled, they stood there a moment longer in this room filled with the great silence and majesty of death, in the presence of Pascal forever still and Clotilde annihilated under the 
crushing weight of her widowhood. The nobility of a lifetime’s lofty endeavour may well have appeared to them in the trace it left over that silent head, which, with all its weight, guarded its life’s work. 
The flame of the candles burned very pale. A sudden sense of sacred terror came over them and drove them out. 

Felicity, usually so brave, a woman who once upon a time had never recoiled at anything, not even bloodshed, fled as if she were being pursued. 

‘Come away, Martine. We'll think of something else, we'll go and look for a tool.’ 

In the workroom, they drew breath. The servant suddenly remembered that the key to the secretary ought to be on Mister’s bedside table, where she'd spotted it the day before, when he was having 
his attack. They went to check. The mother had no scruples and opened the desk. But all she found were the five thousand francs, which she left at the back of the drawer, for money was the last thing 
she was worried about. In vain she looked for the Family Tree, which she knew was usually in there. She would so happily have started her work of destruction with that! It was still lying in plain sight 
on the doctor's desk in the workroom, but she didn’t even see it there, in the feverish passion that made her ransack locked furniture, without leaving her the clear-headed calm needed to proceed 
methodically around her. 

Her overwhelming desire brought her back to the cupboard, and she went and planted herself once more in front of it, sizing it up, taking it in with eyes burning with the fire of conquest. Notwithstanding 
her short stature, notwithstanding her eighty-odd years, she drew herself up with a nimbleness, an outlay of strength that was extraordinary. 

‘Ah!’ she said again. ‘If only | had a tool!’ 

And she looked once more for the chink in the colossus’s armour, the crack that she could get her fingers into, to break it open. She devised plans of attack, dreamed up violent acts, then fell back on 
cunning, on some act of villainy that would open the cupboard doors to her just by her blowing on them. 

Suddenly her eyes glinted, she’d hit on it. 

‘Tell me, Martine, isn’t there a small latch that holds the inner door in place?’ 

‘Yes, Madam, it hooks over a screw-ring just above the middle shelf ... Here! It’s level with that moulding there, more or less.’ 

Felicity gave a wave of certain victory. 

‘You do have a gimlet, a sizeable gimlet, don’t you? Get me a gimlet!’ 


Martine swiftly ran down to her kitchen and brought back the required tool. 

‘This way, you see, we won't make any noise,’ the old woman went on, setting to work. 

With a peculiar power no one would have suspected of her little hands, withered with age, she drove in the gimlet and made a preliminary hole at the level Martine had indicated. But that was too low, 
and she could feel the point going into the shelf. A second drilled hole took her straight to the iron latch. This time it was too close. And so she went on drilling holes, right and left, until, using the gimlet 
itself, she could finally thrust the latch up and out of the screw-ring. The bolt of the lock slid across and both doors swung open. 

‘At last!’ cried Felicity, beside herself. 

Then she froze, anxious, and cocked an ear towards the bedroom, fearing she’d woken Clotilde. But the whole house was asleep in the vast black silence. Still the only thing emanating from the 
bedroom was the hallowed peace of death, and all she could hear was the clear chiming of the clock as it marked one in the morning with a single stroke. And the cupboard was wide open, yawning, 
displaying the heaps of papers with which its three shelves were crammed to overflowing. So, she threw herself at it, and the work of destruction began, in the middle of the sacred darkness, the infinite 
repose of the deathwatch. 

‘At last,’ she repeated softly, ‘for thirty years I've been wanting and waiting to do this! ... Hurry, we must act fast, Martine! Help me!’ 

Already she had taken the tall chair from the desk and leapt onto it in a single bound, wanting to get the papers on the top shelf first, since she remembered that that’s where the files were. But she 
was surprised not to see the blue cardboard folders; there was nothing there now but thick manuscripts, essays of the doctor's that were finished but not yet published, studies of inestimable value, all 
his investigations, all his discoveries, the monument of his future glory, which he had bequeathed to Ramond so that he would look after them. No doubt, some days before his death, thinking that only 
the files were under threat and that no one in the world would dare destroy his other works, he had done some housekeeping and reorganized everything, separating the files from the earlier research 
work. 

‘Oh, too bad!’ muttered Felicity. ‘There are so many of them, let's start wherever we like, if we want to get through them ... While I’m up here, let’s clear this lot out anyway ... Here, Martine, catch!’ 
And she emptied the shelf, flung the manuscripts, one by one, into the arms of the servant, who set them on the table, making as little noise as possible. Soon the whole pile was lying there and Felicity 
jumped down from the chair. 

‘On the fire! On the fire! ... We'll end up getting our hands on the others, the ones I’m looking for ... On the fire! On the fire with them! These ones first! Right down to the tiniest fingernail-size scraps, 
right down to illegible notes! On the fire! On the fire with the lot, if we want to be sure of stopping the spread of evil!’ 

She herself, fanatical, fierce in her hatred of the truth, and crazily determined to eradicate the testimony of science, ripped out the first page of a manuscript, set it on fire at the lamp, then went and 
threw this flaming firebrand in the enormous fireplace, where there hadn't been a fire for perhaps twenty years; and she fed the flame, went on throwing on the rest of the manuscript, one chunk at a 
time. Just as determined, the servant came to lend her a hand, taking another thick notebook and tearing out the pages one by one. After that, the fire never went out, the tall fireplace filled with a flaring 
blaze, a bright burst of fire which slowed down from time to time only to leap up again with greater intensity, rekindled by fresh fuel. A buming mass spread out little by little, fine ash piled up, along with 
a thickening layer of black sheets of paper over which raced thousands of sparks. But it was a time-consuming, seemingly endless business, for if too many pages were thrown on ata time, they didn’t 
burn and had to be prodded and turned over with tongs; it was best to crumple each page and wait till it was well and truly alight before adding others. They gradually got the knack and the work was 
proceeding at a great rate. 

In her haste to go and get a fresh armful of papers, Felicity collided with an armchair. 

‘Oh, Madam, look out!’ said Martine. ‘What if someone comes!’ 

‘Comes? Who? Clotilde? She’s sleeping too soundly, poor girl! ... And anyway, if she comes when it’s all over, | couldn't care less! No, I’m not going to hide, I'll leave the cupboard bare and wide open, 
I'll say out loud that I'm the one who’s purged the house ... As long as there isn’t a single line of writing left, ah God, | couldn't care less about anything else!’ 

For close to two hours, the fire in the grate blazed away. They had gone back to the cupboard and emptied the other two shelves, and now there was only the lower part to go, the bottom, which looked 
to be stuffed pell-mell with notes. Intoxicated by the heat of the bonfire, panting, perspiring, they surrendered to a savage fit of destruction. They squatted, blackened their hands poking back fragments 
only half burnt, so violent in their movements that stray locks of their grey hair hung down over their ruffled clothes. It was a gallopade of witches, stoking a diabolical stake for some abomination, the 
martyring of a saint, the burning of written thought in the town square, the destroying of a whole world of truth and hope. And the intense light, which at times dimmed the lamp, set the vast room aglow 
and made their enormous shadows dance on the ceiling. 

But just as she was about to empty out the very bottom of the cupboard, having already burnt, by the fistful, the notes piled up there pell-mell, Felicity let out a strangled cry of triumph. 

‘Ah! Here they are! ... On the fire! On you go!’ 

She had finally fallen upon the files. The doctor had concealed the blue cardboard folders right at the very back, behind the rampart of notes. And after this she went wild, completely carried away by 
the madness of extermination, sheer rage, grabbing the files by the handful and hurling them into the flames, filling the fireplace with the roar of a conflagration. 

‘They're burning, they're burning! ... At last, they’re actually burning! ... Martine, that one, too, that one there! ... Ah! What a fire, what a magnificent fire!’ 

But the servant was becoming uneasy. 

‘Madam, look out, you'll set the house on fire ... Can’t you hear that rumbling?’ 

‘Ah, so what? Let it all burn! ... They’re burning, God! They're burning, it’s so beautiful! ... Three to go, two, and now the last one’s burning!’ 

She laughed for joy, beside herself, terrifying, as bits of flaming soot came falling down. The roar was becoming alarming, the fire had got up into the chimney, which was never swept. This only seemed 
to excite her further, whereas the servant, losing her head, started shouting and running round the room. 

Clotilde was sleeping beside the dead Pascal, in the supreme stillness of the bedroom. There had been no sound there other than the faint vibration of the clock’s bell chiming three in the morning. The 
candles were burning with a long still flame, and not the faintest rustle stirred the air. And yet, from the depths of her heavy dreamless sleep, she heard something like an uproar, a nightmare gallopade, 
growing louder. When she opened her eyes, she didn’t realize what was happening at first. Where was she? Why was there this enormous weight crushing her chest? Reality came flooding back, filling 
her with horror: she saw Pascal, she heard Martine’s cries next door, and she rushed out in great distress to see what was going on. 

Already from the doorway, Clotilde took in the whole scene, in all its brutal clarity: the cupboard wide open and completely bare, Martine panic-stricken by fear of the fire, her grandmother Felicity, 
radiant, kicking the last fragments of the files into the flames. Smoke and flying soot filled the room, where the rumbling of the fire produced the throttling sound of a murder, the ravaging gallopade 
she’d just heard deep in her sleep. 

And the cry that shot from her lips was the same cry Pascal himself had uttered the night of the storm, when he’d caught her in the act of stealing his papers. 

‘Thieves! Murderers!’ 

At once she raced to the fireplace and, despite the terrible roar, despite the flakes of red-hot soot that were falling, and at the risk of setting her hair alight and burning her hands, she grabbed fistfuls of 
pages not yet burned and bravely put them out by hugging them to her chest. But that was virtually nothing, barely a few scraps, not one complete page, not even a few crumbs of the colossal work, 
the enormous and patient undertaking of a lifetime which the fire had just destroyed in two hours. And her rage intensified, exploded in a burst of thunderous indignation. 

‘You are thieves, murderers! You have just committed the most abominable murder! You have desecrated death, you have killed thought, killed genius!’ 

Old Madam Rougon did not back away. Quite the opposite, she stepped forward, remorseless, her head high, defending the sentence of destruction she had handed down and executed. 

‘Are you talking to me, your grandmother? | did what | had to do, what you once wanted to do with us.’ 

‘Once, you drove me to madness. But I’ve lived since then, I’ve loved, I’ve understood ... And then, this was a sacred inheritance, left to me in honour of my courage, a dead man’s last thoughts, all 
that remained of a great mind and which | was meant to make known to all ... Yes, you are my grandmother! And it’s as if you’d just burnt your son!’ 

‘Burnt Pascal just because | burnt his papers!’ cried Felicity. ‘Well! | would've burned the whole town to the ground to save the glory of our family!’ 

And she kept advancing, combative, victorious; and Clotilde, who had placed on the table the blackened fragments she’d saved, shielded them with her body, fearing she’d throw them back in the 
flames. But the old woman disregarded them, she wasn’t even worried about the fire in the chimney which was luckily going out of its own accord, while Martine was smothering the soot and the last 
flare-ups of buming embers. 

‘Yet you know full well’, continued the old woman, who seemed to grow in height from her diminutive stature, ‘that I've only ever had one ambition, one passion, and that’s the power and prestige of our 
family. I’ve fought, I've been vigilant all my life, I've only lived as long as | have to erase the vile stories they tell about us and to leave behind a glorious legend ... Yes, I’ve never given in to despair, 
I've never laid down my arms, and I’ve always been ready to take advantage of the slightest opportunity ... And all I've ever wanted to do, I’ve now done, because | knew how to bide my time.’ 

With a sweeping gesture, she indicated the bare cupboard and the fireplace where the last sparks were dying away. 

‘Now, it’s over, our glory is safe, those abominable papers will no longer be there to accuse us, and | won’t leave any threat behind when | go ... The Rougons have triumphed.’ 

Distraught, Clotilde lifted her arm, as if to drive the woman away. But Felicity left the room of her own accord and went down to the kitchen to wash her black hands and pin her hair back up. The servant 
was about to follow her when, turning round, she saw her young mistress’s gesture. She came back. 

‘Oh, Miss! I'll leave the day after tomorrow when Mister is in the cemetery.’ 

There was a moment of silence. ‘But | don’t want to send you away, Martine, | know very well you're not the real culprit ... you’ve been living in this house for thirty years. Stay, stay with me.’ 

The old maid shook her grizzled head, her face quite pale and seemingly worn out. ‘No, | served Mister, | won't serve anyone after Mister.’ 

‘But what about me!’ 

She raised her eyes and looked the young woman straight in the face, this loved little girl she had watched grow up. ‘You, no!’ 

At that, Clotilde was at a loss and wanted to tell her about the child she was carrying, her master’s child whom she might consent to serve. But Martine read her mind, recalling the conversation she 
had overheard, and she looked at the stomach of this fertile woman who wasn’t yet showing her pregnancy. For a second, she seemed to be mulling it over. Then she said, flatly: ‘The child, eh? ... No!’ 
And she ended by giving her notice and settling the matter like a practical old maid who knew the value of money. ‘Since I’ve the means, I'll go and eat up my money quietly somewhere ... you, Miss, 
| can leave you on your own as you're not poor. Mister Ramond will tell you tomorrow how they salvaged four thousand francs in interest at the notary’s. Here, meanwhile, is the key to the secretary 
where you'll find the five thousand francs Mister left there ... Oh! | know very well there'll be no trouble between us. Mister hadn’t paid me for three months, I've documents from him to prove it. Besides 
that, just the other week | advanced about two hundred francs from my own pocket without him knowing where the money came from. It’s all written down, I’m not worried, | know Miss won't leave me 
acentime short ... the day after tomorrow when Mister’s no longer here, I'll leave.’ She, too, went down to the kitchen and, despite the fact that this old maid’s blind devotion had made her take part in 
a crime, Clotilde felt horribly sad at being abandoned by her. Yet, as she was gathering the remains of the files before going back to her room, she was overjoyed when she suddenly saw the Family 
Tree, quietly spread out on the table unnoticed by the two old women. This was the sole intact survivor of the wreck, a holy relic. She took it, and went and locked it in the chest of drawers in the 
bedroom, along with the half-burnt fragments. But when she found herself back in this hallowed room, a great wave of emotion washed over her. What supreme stillness, what immortal peace, beside 
the destructive savagery that had filled the room next door with smoke and ash! A sacred serenity fell from the shadows, the two candles burned with a pure firm flame, without a flicker. And she saw 
then that Pascal’s face had gone very white, with his white hair and beard flowing down around it. He slept on in the light, crowned with a halo, supremely beautiful. She bent down and kissed him once 
more, and felt the chill of this marble face on her lips, as he lay with his eyelids closed, dreaming his dream of eternity. Her grief at not having been able to save the great work he'd entrusted to her 
safekeeping was so acute that she fell to her knees, sobbing. Genius had just been violated, and it felt to her that the world would be destroyed, through this savage annihilation of a whole life of work. 
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IN the workroom, Clotilde buttoned up her bodice, still holding her baby on her knees, having just given him her breast. It was after lunch, around three, on a sparkling day in late August, with an 
incandescent sky; and the shutters, carefully shut, let only thin shafts of sunlight through the cracks into the sleepy warm gloom of the vast room. The great lazy Sunday peacefulness seemed to seep 
in from outside, with a distant volley of bells, ringing out the last summons to vespers. Not a sound rose from the empty house, where mother and baby were to remain on their own until dinner, the 
servant having asked permission to go and see a cousin in the suburb. For a moment Clotilde looked at her son, a big boy already three months old. She had given birth in the last week of May. Soon 
it would be ten months since she had been wearing mourning for Pascal, a simple long black dress in which she looked divinely beautiful, so fine, so willowy, with her incredibly sad young face wreathed 
by her gorgeous blonde hair. She couldn’t smile, but she felt a certain peacefulness seeing the beautiful baby, fat and rosy, with his mouth still wet with milk, and whose eyes had lit on one of the shafts 
of sunlight in which dust motes danced. He looked very surprised, couldn’t take his eyes off this flash of gold, this dazzling miracle of light. Then sleep came and he let his little bare round head, already 


sprinkled with a few fair hairs, fall back on to his mother’s arm. At that, Clotilde gently stood and laid him down snugly in the cradle by the table. She leant over him for a second longer to be quite sure 
he was asleep; then she pulled down the muslin curtain, in the crepuscular gloom. Soundlessly, with supple movements, walking with a step so light her feet barely touched the parquet floor, she next 
busied herself putting away some linen that was on the table, and crossed the room twice looking for a tiny stray sock. She was very quiet, very gentle, and very active. And that particular day, in the 
seclusion of the house, she was reflecting, the year she had just lived through unfolding in her mind. Firstly, after the dreadful shock of the funeral, there had been the immediate departure of Martine, 
who had been doggedly unyielding, not even wanting to serve out a week’s notice, bringing in someone to replace her, the young cousin of a local baker’s wife, a big dark-haired girl who happily turned 
out to be passably clean and dedicated. Martine herself now lived in Sainte-Marthe, in the back of beyond, so parsimoniously that she must still have been putting money away from the return on her 
little hoard. She was not known to have an heir, so who would this furious avarice benefit? In ten months, she had not once set foot back in La Souleaide: Mister was no longer there, and she didn’t 
even give in to the desire to see Mister’s son. Next into Clotilde’s musings crept the figure of her grandmother Felicity. This one came to visit her from time to time, with the condescension of a powerful 
relative who is broad-minded enough to pardon all sins, when they have been cruelly expiated. She would show up without warning, kiss the baby, lecture her, and offer advice; to deal with her, the 
young mother had adopted the straightforwardly deferential stance Pascal had always maintained. Besides, Felicity was completely caught up in her triumph. She was at last about to realize an idea 
long cherished, and given close consideration, which would perpetuate the unalloyed glory of the family through an imperishable monument. The idea was to employ her now considerable fortune in 
the erection and endowment of a home for the aged, which would be called the Rougon Old People’s Home. She had already bought the land, part of the old medieval Jeu de Mail* grounds, just out of 
town near the railway station; and in fact that very Sunday, at around five, when the heat would have dropped a little, the first stone was to be laid—a proper solemn occasion, to be honoured by the 
presence of the authorities, where she herself would be the acknowledged queen, at the centre of an enormous gathering of people. Clotilde, moreover, felt some small gratitude to her grandmother, 
who had recently shown perfect disinterestedness at the reading of Pascal’s will. He had made the young woman his sole legatee, although his mother still had a legal right to a quarter of the legacy; 
but she had declared herself respectful of her son’s last wishes and simply renounced the succession. She was determined to disinherit everyone in her family, to leave them nothing but glory, by using 
up her large fortune building this Old People’s Home that would carry the respected and hallowed name of the Rougons into future ages; and having been, for half a century, so utterly avid to acquire 
money, she now disdained it, chastened by a higher ambition. Thanks to this liberality, Clotilde had no further anxiety about the future: the four thousand francs’ annual income would do them, her and 
her son. She would raise him, she would make a man of him. She had even invested the five thousand francs from the secretary in a life annuity in her little boy's name; and she still owned La Souleaide, 
which everyone was advising her to sell. It was true, the upkeep wasn’t costly, but what a sad and lonely life, in this rambling deserted house, much too big for her, where she was virtually swallowed 
up! So far, though, she hadn't been able to make up her mind to leave. Perhaps she never would. Ah, La Souleaide! All her love lay there, all her life, all her memories! It felt to her, at times, as if Pascal 
was still living there, since she had not disturbed a thing from their old existence. The furniture was in the same place, the hours marked out the same routines. The only thing she had done was to 
close up his bedroom, which she alone entered, as though into a sanctuary, to cry whenever her heart felt too heavy. In the bedroom in which they had loved one other, in the bed in which he had died, 
she lay down every night as she had before, when she was a young girl; and the only new thing there, standing flush with the bed, was the cradle, which she carried in at night. It was the same old 
sweet room, with its old familiar furniture, and its wall covering softened by age to the colour of dawn, the very ancient room rejuvenated by the baby. Then, downstairs, although she felt very lonely, 
very lost, at each meal in the bright dining room, she could hear echoes of the laughter, the hearty appetites of her youth, when they both ate and drank together so gaily to health and to life. And the 
garden too, the whole estate was tethered to her being by the most intimate heartstrings, for she couldn’t take a step in it without seeing the two of them closely united in her mind’s eye: out on the 
terrace, in the thin shade of the great hundred-year-old cypresses, they had so often gazed on the valley of the Viorne, bordered by the rocky ridges of the Seille and the burnt slopes of Sainte-Marthe! 
They had dared each other so many times to race up over the drystone terraces, through the scrawny olive and almond trees, like schoolchildren playing truant! And then there was the pine grove, its 
shade hot and fragrant, where the pine needles crackled underfoot; the immense threshing floor, carpeted with grass that felt spongy under your shoulders and from where you could see the entire sky 
at night when the stars came out! And best of all there were the giant plane trees, whose delicious peace they'd go and savour every day in summer, listening to the refreshing song of the spring, the 
pure crystal note it had been drawing out for centuries! Right down to the old stones of the house, right down to the earth on the ground—there was not an atom of La Souleiade where she didn't feel 
the warm beating of a bit of their blood, life together spread out and mingled. But she preferred to spend her days in the workroom, and it was here that she relived her happiest memories. In here, too, 
there was only one new piece of furniture, the cradle. The doctor's table was in its place, in front of the window on the left: he could have come in and sat down, as the chair hadn't even been shifted. 
On the long table in the centre, among the old piles of books and pamphlets, nothing new had been introduced but the bright note of tiny baby clothes, which she was in the process of going through. 
The bookcases displayed the same rows of books, the big oak cupboard, firmly closed, and looked as though it still held the same hoard of treasure in its entrails. Beneath the smoke-stained ceiling, 
the lovely clean smell of work still hung, amid all the chairs trailing around helter-skelter in the genial chaos of this shared atelier, where they had so long staged her girlish flights of fancy and his 
scientific investigations. Yet these days what touched her most was seeing her old pastels, tacked to the walls, both the copies she had made of living flowers, minutely reproduced, and the imagined 
ones soaring off into completely fantastical realms, the dream flowers whose wildly imaginative power was sometimes overwhelming. Clotilde had nearly finished putting away the tiny clothes on the 
table when she looked up and happened to see right there in front of her the pastel of old King David, with his hand on the bare shoulder of Abishag, the young Shunammite. And she who no longer 
laughed, felt a surge of joy rush to her face, she was so moved. How ardently they had loved one another, how ardently they had dreamed of eternity the day she’d amused herself creating this proud 
and loving emblem! The old king, dressed sumptuously in a completely straight robe, heavy with precious stones, wore the royal headband around his snowy hair; but she was even more sumptuous, 
with nothing but the lily-like silkiness of her skin, her slim-waist willowy figure, her small round breasts, and her supple and exquisitely graceful arms. Now he had gone, he was lying in the ground, while 
she, dressed in black, dismal from head to toe, revealed nothing of her triumphant nakedness, and had only the infant now to embody the easy, absolute gift she had made of her person, before the 
assembled people, in the broad light of day. With care, Clotilde at last sat down beside the cradle. Shafts of sunlight stretched all the way across the room, the heat of the torrid day was growing heavier 
in the sleepy gloom made by the closed shutters; and the silence of the house seemed to further expand. She had set aside some tiny baby’s vests, and was sewing laces back on, plying the needle 
slowly, gradually caught up in another daydream, amid this great warm peace that enveloped her, within the conflagration outside. Her thoughts at first returned to her pastels, both the accurate ones 
and the fantastical ones, and she now said to herself that all the duality of her nature lay in this passion for truth that sometimes kept her standing for hours at a time in front of a flower to copy it exactly; 
but then also in her need for another world beyond appearances, a need that, in days gone by, had flung her outside reality and swept her up in mad dreams to a paradise of unreal flowers. She had 
always been this way, and she felt that deep down she remained the same today as she was yesterday, beneath the flow of new life that was endlessly transforming her. And her thoughts then skipped 
to the profound gratitude she continued to feel for Pascal for having made her what she was. Long ago, when she was still quite small and he had lifted her out of an abysmal environment and taken 
her to live with him, he had surely yielded to his good heart, but he probably also wanted to experiment on her and see how she would thrive in a different environment, one that was all truth and love. 
That had been a constant concern of his, a long-held theory that he would have liked to test on a grand scale: how the environment can promote culture, and even heal, improving and saving the 
individual, both physically and morally. She certainly owed what was best in her to him, and sensed what a whimsical and excessive creature she might otherwise have become, whereas he’d only ever 
given her passion and courage. In that time of blossoming out in the sun, life had even ended up throwing them into each other’s arms, and wasn't this child really the final effort of goodness and joy, 
this child who had come along and who would have delighted them together, if death hadn't parted them? Looking back like this, she had a clear sense of the long and painful labour that had gone on 
inside her. Pascal had corrected her heredity, and she relived her slow evolution, the contest between the realist and the fantasist. It had started with her rages as a child, with the stirrings of rebellion, 
with a loss of balance that used to launch her into the most dangerous dreams. Then came her great attacks of piety, her need for illusion and lies, for immediate happiness, at the thought that the 
iniquities and injustices of this evil world would be compensated by the eternal joys of a future paradise. Those were the days when she’d fought with Pascal, and tortured him with intense misery, while 
dreaming of murdering his genius. But she had turned back, at that bend in the road, and recognized her master again, when he won her over through the terrible lesson in life he gave her on the night 
of the storm. Since then, the environment had acted, and she had evolved at lightning speed: she had ended up becoming the well-balanced, level-headed woman she was, happy to live life as it 
should be lived, in the hope that the sum of human industry would one day free the world of evil and pain. She had loved, she was a mother, and she understood. Suddenly she remembered that other 
night, the night they'd spent on the threshing floor. She once again heard her lamentation out under the stars: how nature was vile, humanity abominable, science bankrupt, how you had to lose yourself 
in God, in the mystery of revealed truth. Outside self-abnegation, there was no lasting happiness. Then, she heard him, taking up his creed again: how reason made progress through science, how the 
only possible good was that of truths acquired slowly and for ever, his belief being that the sum of those truths, always growing in number, would end up giving man incalculable power, and serenity if 
not happiness. It all amounted to a passionate faith in life. As he used to put it, we had to keep going, to move on, in step with life, which always moved on. No pause could be hoped for, no peace 
found in the paralysis of ignorance, no relief in taking backward steps into the past. You had to have a steady mind and the humility to tell yourself that the only reward in life is to have lived it 
courageously, accomplishing the task it sets. Then, evil became a mere accident as yet unexplained, and from high above humanity looked like a gigantic mechanism in operation, toiling away towards 
an ever-changing future. Why would the workman, who vanished after finishing his working day, curse the work because he couldn't see or judge the end result? Even if there was to be no end result, 
why not savour the joy of action, the bracing air of movement, the sweetness of sleep after long hard work? The children will carry on the job of the fathers, they're born and are loved for this alone, for 
this, the business of life, which is passed on to them and which they will then pass on in tum. And so there really was nothing left to do but to be brave and resign ourselves to our role in the great 
shared task, relinquishing the mutiny of the self that demands its own personal, absolute, happiness. She examined her conscience and found she didn't feel the anguish she used to feel once upon a 
time when she thought of what happened immediately after you died. That preoccupation with the afterlife no longer haunted her to the point of torture. Once, she would have liked to wrest the secret 
of destiny from heaven with violence. She had felt infinite sadness at being alive without knowing why. What were we on earth to do? What was the meaning of this vile existence, without equality, 
without justice, a life that had seemed to her like a nightmare produced by a night of delirium? But her fever had abated, she could think about these things now unflinchingly. Perhaps it was the child, 
this continuation of herself, who now hid from her the horror of her end. But it also had a lot to do with the emotional balance in which she lived, this notion that you had to live life for the sheer effort of 
living and that the only possible peace, in this world, lay in the joy of making that effort. She repeated to herself one of the things the doctor often said, whenever he saw a peasant going home, looking 
peaceful, after his working day was done: ‘There’s a man who won't lose any sleep over the debate about the afterlife.’ He meant that that debate only gets bogged down and becomes poisoned in the 
fevered brains of the idle. If everyone did their job, everyone would sleep soundly. She herself had felt the almighty healing power of work, throughout all her suffering and mourning. Ever since he'd 
taught her how to make use of every hour given to her, and especially since she’d become a mother, constantly busy with her child, she no longer felt the thrill of the unknown brushing the nape of her 
neck as it passed, with a chilly little breath. She cast off any disturbing daydreams now without a struggle; and if a fear still troubled her, if one of the daily griefs made her feel sick at heart, she found 
comfort, an invincible resilience, in the thought that her child had one more day, this day, that he would have another day, the following day, that day by day, page by page, his living work was being 
written. This gave her a delicious respite from all distresses. She had a purpose, a goal in life, and she could tell by the happy serenity she felt that she was surely doing what she’d come here to do. 
Yet at that very minute, she knew that the visionary in her was not yet completely laid to rest. A faint noise had just stolen into the profound silence, and she looked up: who was the divine mediator 
who was passing by? Perhaps it was the dear dead man she wept for and whom she believed she could sense all around her. Even now she must be a bit the child believer of old, curious about the 
mysterious other world, driven by an instinctive need for the unknown. She had given this need its due, she could even explain it scientifically. However far science rolls back the frontiers of human 
knowledge, there is probably a point it will never go beyond; and it was there, precisely, that Pascal set the sole interest of living, in the desire human beings had constantly to know more. She 
consequently allowed that there were unknown forces with which the world was flooded, an immense dark realm, ten times bigger than the realm already conquered, an unexplored infinity which future 
humanity would go on endlessly scaling. Most certainly that was a vast enough field for the imagination to be able to lose itself in. During these hours of musing, she was satisfying the compelling thirst 
human beings seem to have for what lies on the other side, a need to escape from the visible world and indulge in the illusion of the absolute justice and happiness to come. What was left of her past 
torment was assuaged by her latest flights of fancy, since suffering humanity cannot live without the consolation of falsehood. But everything merged happily in her. At the turn of a century weary of 
science, unnerved at all the destruction it has wrought, seized with terror at the prospect of the new age, and feeling a panicky desire not to go any further but to leap backwards, she represented the 
happy balance, the passion for truth broadened by equal interest in the unknown. If the sectarian scientists blocked the view so as to strictly adhere to observable phenomena, it was up to her, as a 
good ordinary person, to give what she didn’t know, and would never know, its due. And if Pascal's creed was the logical conclusion to his whole work, the eternal question of an afterlife which she 
nevertheless continued to ask the heavens, opened the door once again on the infinite, which lay ahead of a humanity forever on the move. Since we need to learn, always, while resigning ourselves 
to never knowing everything, wasn’t preserving the mystery of faith, and balancing eternal doubt and eternal hope, the same thing as embracing progress, embracing life itself? A new sound, a wing 
flapping past, brushing her hair with a kiss, this time made her smile. He was clearly there. And everything inside her exploded in boundless tenderness, rushing in from all sides, flooding her whole 
being. How good and happy he was, what great love for others gave him his zest for life! He himself may well have been just a dreamer, for he had had the most beautiful of dreams, this ultimate belief 
in a better world, when science will have invested man with incalculable power: the power of accepting everything, doing everything to create happiness, knowing everything and foreseeing everything, 
reducing nature to being merely a servant, and living with the serenity of satisfied intellect! Till that time, work sought and regulated was enough to ensure the good health of all. Perhaps one day even 
suffering would be put to use. And, in the face of this enormous labour, before this sum total of the living, good and bad, admirable either way for their courage and toil, she now saw only a fraternal 
humanity, she now felt only limitless indulgence, boundless compassion and fervent charity. Love, like the sun, bathes the earth, and goodness is the great wide river from which all hearts drink. Clotilde 
had been sewing for nearly two hours by now, plying her needle with the same regular movement while her thoughts strayed. But the laces of the little baby’s vests had been sewn back on, and she 
had also labelled some new nappies she'd bought the day before. And so she stood up, having finished her sewing and wanting to put the linen away. Outside, the sun was sinking and the golden 


shafts coming into the room through the cracks were now very thin and slanting. She could hardly see and had to go and open a shutter; then she forgot herself for a second before the vast scene 
suddenly spread out before her. The sweltering heat had dropped and a light breeze was blowing in the magnificent unblemished blue sky. On the left, you could make out even the tiniest clumps of 
pines, among the blood-red tumble-down rocks of the Seille; while to the right, past the slopes of Sainte-Marthe, the valley of the Viorne stretched out to infinity, in the powdery golden light of the setting 
sun. She looked for a second at the tower of Saint-Saturnin, all golden too, rising over the rose-pink town; and she was just about to move away again when a spectacle brought her back, and held her, 
leaning at the window, for a long while still. There was a crowd swarming, beyond the railway line, squeezing into the old Jew de Mail grounds. Clotilde immediately remembered the ceremony and 
realized that her grandmother Felicity was about to lay the first stone of the Rougon Old People’s Home, the victory monument destined to carry the glory of the family into future ages. Enormous 
preparations had been under way for a week, there had been talk of a plasterer’s hood and a silver trowel, which the old lady herself was to wield, keen as she was to play a part, to triumph, for all her 
eighty-two years. What made her swell with queenly pride was the fact that she would thereby be carrying off the conquest of Plassans for the third time; for she was forcing the entire town, all three of 
the districts, to fall in around her, to form an escort for her and to cheer and applaud her, as a benefactress. There were indeed to be lady patrons there, chosen from among the noblest of the Saint- 
Marc quarter, a delegation from workers’ associations from the old quarter, and finally the most eminent residents of the new town—lawyers, notaries, doctors—not to mention the commoners, a stream 
of people dressed in their Sunday best, flocking there as if to a fete. And, in the middle of this supreme triumph, she was perhaps even prouder that it was she, as one of the queens of the Second 
Empire, the widow who wore mourning for the fallen regime in so dignified a fashion, who had vanquished the young Republic by forcing it, in the person of the sub-prefect, to come and hail her and 
thank her. Initially there was only going to be a speech by the mayor; but it had become clear, since the day before, that the sub-prefect, too, would speak. From so far away Clotilde could only make 
out a riot of black frock coats and light-coloured gowns, in the dazzling sunshine. Then there was a forlorn blast of music, the music of the town’s amateurs whose brassy resonances the wind now and 
again blew her way. She left the window and went to open the big oak cupboard to put away her work, still lying on the table. It was in this cupboard, once so full of the doctor's manuscripts and now 
empty, that she had set the baby’s layette. It seemed bottomless, huge, yawning; and on the enormous bare shelves, there was nothing now but the delicate swaddling clothes, the little baby’s vests, 
the little bonnets, the little socks, the piles of nappies, all this fine linen, the fluffy plumage of a bird still in the nest. Where so many ideas had lain in a heap, where one man’s relentless labour over 
thirty years had piled up in overflowing paperwork, all that now lay was the linen of one little being, things that could hardly be called garments, the first little cloths, which protected him for an hour and 
which he would soon outgrow. In its vastness the old-fashioned cupboard looked gay and completely revitalised. As Clotilde put the nappies and vests away on a shelf, she spotted a large envelope 
with the remnants of the files she had put back there after saving them from the fire. And she remembered what Doctor Ramond had again asked her to do only the day before: to see whether, among 
these remnants, any remotely significant fragment remained, something of scientific interest. He was in despair at the loss of the priceless manuscripts the master had bequeathed to him. Straight after 
Pascal's death, he had done his very best to write up the final conversation he’d had with him, the whole suite of comprehensive theories set out in detail by the dying man with such heroic equanimity; 
but all he could retrieve were rudimentary summaries; he needed the complete studies, the observations made day by day, the results obtained and the laws formulated. The loss was irreparable, all 
that work would have to be done again, and he deplored the fact that he only had a few indications—he said that for science it meant a setback of twenty years or more, as it would be at least that long 
before anyone again took up and used the ideas of this lone pioneer, whose works had been destroyed in a barbarous and idiotic catastrophe. The Family Tree, the only intact document, was attached 
to the envelope, and Clotilde brought everything over to the table, by the cradle. When she took out the remnants, one by one, she saw what she had always been more or less certain of: that not a 
single entire page of manuscript remained, not one complete note that made any sense. There were only fragments, scraps of paper half burnt and blackened, unrelated, disjointed. But as she examined 
them, her interest was piqued by these incomplete sentences, these words half consumed by fire which no one else could begin to understand. She cast her mind back to the night of the storm, and 
the sentences completed themselves, the beginning of a word brought back individuals, stories. Thus it was that the name Maxime fell under her gaze; and she relived the life of this brother of hers 
who had remained a stranger to her and whose death, two months earlier, had left her almost indifferent. Next, a truncated line containing her father's name made her feel uneasy, for she had reason 
to believe that the man had pocketed his son’s fortune and mansion, thanks to the hairdresser’s niece, the so very innocent Rose, who'd been given a generous cut as payment. Then she came across 
other names, the name of her uncle Eugene, the former vice-emperor, a doddering old man these days; the name of her cousin Serge, the curé of Saint-Eutrope who they’d told her only the day before, 
had consumption and was dying. And every remnant came alive, the whole hideous and yet fraternal family was reborn from these crumbs, these black ashes over which only incoherent syllables now 
ran. And so Clotilde felt curious enough to unfold the Family Tree and spread it out on the table. Emotion got the better of her, she was moved to pity by these relics; and then when she read the notes 
added in pencil by Pascal, a few minutes before breathing his last, tears sprang to her eyes. With what bravura he had written down the date of his own death! And how strongly you could feel his 
desperate longing to live, in the wobbly words announcing the birth of their child! The Tree rose up, branched out, unfurled its leaves, and she forgot herself for a long while contemplating it, telling 
herself that the master’s whole work was right here, in all this classified and documented foliage of their family. She could hear the words he’d used to comment on each hereditary case, she recalled 
his lessons. But the children especially interested her. The colleague the doctor had written to in Noumea for information about the child born of Etienne’s marriage, in the convict prison, had decided 
to reply; but all he mentioned was the child’s sex: it was a girl, and she seemed to be in good health. Octave Mouret had nearly lost his little girl, who was very frail, while his little boy continued to be 
superbly robust. However, the hub of rude good health, and extraordinary fecundity, still lay in Valqueyras, in the home of Jean, whose wife had had two children in three years and was pregnant with 
a third. The brood was thrusting up merrily out in the sun, in the middle of good rich earth, while the father worked the soil and the mother stayed at home, resolutely making soup and cleaning up after 
the kids. There was enough new sap and work there to begin a world anew. At that moment, Clotilde felt she could hear Pascal’s cry: ‘Ah! Our family! What will become of it? What being will it finally 
end in?’ She herself lapsed back into reverie before the Tree stretching its latest little branches into the future. Who knew where the sound bough would spring from? Perhaps the almighty long-awaited 
sage would germinate there. A faint cry drew Clotilde out of her reflections. The muslin on the cradle seemed to be stirring with a puff of air: the baby had woken up and was singing out and getting 
restless. She swiftly picked him up and lifted him gaily into the air, so he could bask in the golden light of the setting sun. But he wasn’t responsive to this end to a beautiful day; his vacant little eyes 
swivelled away from the vast sky, while he opened wide his little pink beak like an ever-hungry bird. And he bawled so loudly, woke up so greedily, that she decided to give him the breast again. It was 
time, anyway, as it was now three hours since he’d last had a feed. Clotilde went and sat back down by the table. She laid him on her knees, where he hardly quietened down, but bawled even louder, 
fretting; and she watched him with a smile while she unbuttoned her dress. Her breast appeared, her small round breast, scarcely swollen by the milk. A small tawny halo had merely blossomed at her 
nipple, out of the delicate whiteness of her naked body, so exquisitely willowy and young. Already the baby could smell it, raised his head, and groped with his lips. When she clamped his mouth on, 
he gave a little growl of satisfaction and threw himself at her with the hearty voracious appetite of a man keen to live. He sucked as hard as his gums would let him, ravenously. At first, with his little 
free hand, he seized a fistful of breast, as if to mark it as his property, and defend it and safeguard it. Then, in his joy, as the warm milk streamed abundantly down his throat, he began to lift his little 
arm in the air, quite straight, like a flag. And Clotilde kept up her unconscious smile, seeing him, so vigorous, feeding off her. In the first few weeks, she had suffered badly from a cracked nipple and 
her breast was still sensitive even now; but she smiled anyway, with that serene air mothers have, as happy to give their milk as they would be to give their blood. When she had unbuttoned her bodice, 
and her breast, her motherly nakedness was on display, another of her mysteries had appeared, one of her most hidden and most delicious secrets: the fine necklace with the seven pearls, those milky 
stars, which the master had hung around her neck on a day of dire poverty, in his passionate mania for gift-giving. No one else but Pascal had seen it again after the day it arrived. The necklace seemed 
to be part of her modesty, it was of her flesh, so simple, so childlike. And the whole time the baby sucked at her breast, only she could see it, and she was deeply moved as she relived the memory of 
kisses whose warm scent it seemed to have kept. A blast of music in the distance startled Clotilde. She turned her head and looked out at the countryside, all blond and golden in the slanting sun. Ah, 
yes! The ceremony, the laying of the stone, up there! Then she brought her eyes back to the baby, and she became absorbed once again in the pleasure of seeing what a good appetite he had. She 
pulled over a small bench to raise one of her knees, and leant a shoulder against the table next to the Tree and the blackened fragments of the files. Her thoughts drifted, soaring up into a realm of 
heavenly calm, while she felt the best of herself, this pure milk, flow from her with a soft litle sound, binding her ever more closely to this dear little being who had emerged from her womb. The child 
had come, perhaps the redeemer. The bells had rung, the wise men had set out, followed by the multitudes, by all nature in festive mood, smiling upon the baby in his swaddling clothes. And while he 
was drinking her life, she, his mother, was already dreaming of the future. What would he be, when she had made him big and strong by giving herself entirely? A scholar who would teach the world a 
bit of the eternal truth? A captain who would bring his country glory? Or, better still, one of those shepherds of men who quell passions and establish the reign of justice? She saw him as extremely 
handsome, extremely good, and extremely powerful. And this was the dream of all mothers, the certainty of having given birth to the long-awaited messiah; and, in that hope, in this unassailable belief 
of every mother in the certain triumph of her child, there was the very same hope that creates life, the belief that gives humanity the endlessly renewed strength to go on living. What would he be, this 
baby? She looked at him and tried to work out who he took after. His father, of course: he had Pascal's forehead and eyes, something noble and strong in the square cut of his head. She saw herself 
in him, too, with his fine mouth and his delicate chin. Then, quietly anxious, she looked for the others, the terrible forebears, all those who were there, entered on the Tree, spreading out in its thrusting 
hereditary leaves. Would it be this one, then, or that one, or this other one that he’d come to resemble? But then she relaxed, she could not not hope, her heart was so full of the hope that springs 
eternal. The faith in life that the master had sown in her kept her fearless, upright, and unshakeable. What did the woes, the sufferings, the abominations matter! Health lay in universal toil, in the power 
that impregnates and gives birth. The work was good when lovemaking produced a child. Then hope surged back, in spite of the wounds laid bare, the dismal catalogue of human shame. A child meant 
ife perpetuated, embarked on yet again, life which we never tire of believing good, since we live it with such tenacity, for all its injustice and pain. Clotilde cast an involuntary glance at the Tree of her 
forebears, opened out next to her. Yes, the threat lay there: so many crimes, so much sordidness, amid so many tears and so much wounded goodness! Such an extraordinary mix of the best and the 
worst, humanity in a nutshell, with all its defects and all its struggles! It made you wonder if it wouldn't have been better for the whole miserable, rotten ants’ nest to be blasted apart by a bolt of lightning. 
But after so many terrible Rougons, after so many abominable Macquarts, yet another one had been born. With the daring defiance of its eternity, life wasn’t afraid of creating one more. It went on with 
its work, propagated itself according to its laws, indifferent to hypotheses, moving on in its unending labour. At the risk of making monsters, it was compelled to create since, in spite of the sick and the 
mad it creates, it never gets tired of creating, in the hope no doubt that the healthy and the wise will come along one day. Life, life, which flows in torrents, which continues on and starts again, ending 
we know not where! Life in which we are plunged, life with its infinite opposing currents, always surging and immense, like a boundless sea! A rush of maternal fervour rose in Clotilde’s heart, happy 
as she was to feel the voracious little mouth guzzling her non-stop. It was a prayer, an invocation. To the unknown child, as to the unknown god! To the child who was to be tomorrow, to the genius 
who had perhaps been born, to the messiah the next century awaited, who would lift the peoples of the world out of their doubt and their suffering! Since the nation was to be made anew, hadn’t this 
one come for that very task? He would take up the experiment again, raise the walls back up, give men groping in the dark some kind of certainty again, and build the city of justice, where the rule of 
labour would alone ensure happiness. In times of trouble, we look for prophets. Unless he was the Antichrist, the demon of destruction, the heralded beast who would purge the earth of foulness, it 
having become too widespread. But life would go on no matter what, we just had to be patient for thousands of years more before the other unknown child appeared, the saviour. But by now the baby 
had drained her right breast dry and, since he was getting cranky, Clotilde turned him round and gave him her left breast. Then she started to smile again, tickled by the greedy little gums. In spite of 
everything, she was hope. Wasn't a nursing mother the very picture of the world redeemed and carrying on? She leant over and met his limpid eyes, which opened up in rapture, eager for the light. 
What was he saying, this little being, for her to feel his heart beating beneath the breast he was draining? What glad tidings was he announcing, with the gentle suction of his mouth? What cause would 
he give his blood for, when he was a grown man, strong from all this milk he’d drunk? Perhaps he wasn’t saying anything, perhaps he was already lying, and yet she was so happy, so full of absolute 
confidence in him! Once again, the distant brass instruments exploded in a fanfare. This must surely be the crescendo, the moment when Grandmother Felicity, with her silver trowel, laid the first stone 
of the monument erected to the glory of the Rougons. The great blue sky, gladdened by the Sunday frolics, was festive. And in the warm silence, in the lonely peace of the workroom, Clotilde smiled at 
her baby boy who was still feeding, his little arm in the air quite straight, raised like a flag rallying the world to life. 


